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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    QO^^^  CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   fMr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  during 
this  season  of  the  Christian  Advent, 
mankind  seeks  the  message  of  peace, 
good  will  toward  men  that  the  story  tells. 
Thus,  we  pray  with  the  poets: 

"Light  of  the  world,  illumine  this  dark- 
ened earth  of  thine. 
Till  everything  that's  human  be  filled 

with  the  divine; 
Till  every   tongue   and   nation,   from 

sin's  dominion  free. 
Rise  in  the  new  creation  which  springs 
from  love  and  Thee." 

— John  S.  B.  Monsell. 

"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  to  the 

earth  be  peace; 
Good  will  henceforth  from  heaven  to 
Inen  begin  and  never  cease." 
— Nahtjm  Tatb. 

We  pray  In  the  name  of  the  Christ 
Child,  the  Prlncp  nf  Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, December  12,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ESCECUnVE   MliiiaACiES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14397) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14397)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business  and  Commerce,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Arksmsas. 


TRIBUTE  TO   WARREN  DUFFEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  Is  drawing 
to  a  close,  but  a  new  one  will  soon  begin. 
The  year  1967  is  almost  over,  but  another 
year  Is  approaching.  Men's  lives  on  this 
earth  must  end.  What  they  leave  to  their 
fellow  men,  however,  lives  on,  and  in  this 
manner  each  man  lives  on. 

Yesterday  brought  the  death  of  a  man 
all  In  this  Chamber  knew.  Warren  Duf- 
fee.  Senate  representative  for  the  UPI, 
died  at  age  50,  after  spending  the  past  20 
years  in  the  Nation's  Capital  reporting 
the  business  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. To  each  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  re- 
porter, a  friend,  and  a  newspaperman  of 
skill  and  integrity,  a  deep  feeling  of  loss 
Is  inevitable. 

But  Warren  Duffee  left  a  legacy.  He 
bequeathed  to  those  who  knew  him,  and 
to  those  In  his  profession  and  the  public 
who  knew  only  of  him,  an  example  of 
perception,  candor,  and  integrity  in  re- 
porting the  news.  He  left  an  example 
those  who  remain  and  those  who  will  fol- 
low can  emulate.  And  in  this  way  his  life 
is  renewed. 

I  will  miss  Warren,  and  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends. 


RETURN  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress and  the  public  recently  have  been 
exposed  to  another  spate  of  optimistic 
reports  about  the  outlook  In  Vietnam.  I 
hope  they  prove  to  be  accurate.  But,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  been 
hearing  optimistic  reports  on  Vietnam 
from  executive  branch  oflQclals  for  more 
than  a  decade,  I  believe  my  skepticism 
is  pardonable. 

There  have  always  been  vast  differ- 
ences between  the  way  reporters  and 
ofiQcials  view  this  war.  These  differences 
have  escalated  In  proportion  to  the  esca- 
lation of  the  war,  to  the  point  where  the 
gap  has  become  a  chasm.  In  commenting 
on  this  problem.  General  Westmoreland 
said  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  November 
19: 

There  is  In  Saigon  a  cynical  element,  and 
from  this  cynical  element  there  grow  a  n\im- 
ber  of  stories.  T)»?  cynical  element  Is  Inclined 
to  take  an  Isolated  instance  and  write  It  up 
as  a  generalized  situation.  And  In  my  opinion 
this  has  Indeed  distorted  the  real  situation 
that  exists  In  Vietnam  as  a  whole. 

Four  years  ago  as  the  IJiem  regime 
blundered  toward  disaster,  similar  com- 
ments were  being  made  about  the  report- 
ing from  Vietnam.  David  Halberstam  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  such  a  thorn 
in  the  side  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy sought  to  have  him  transferred  out 
of  the  coimtry.  But  Halberstam,  and 
others  like  him,  proved  to  be  right,  not 
the  oflQclals. 

Halberstam  recently  returned  to  Viet- 
nam and  has  written  a  revealing  accoimt 
of  his  reactions  and  observations  which 
appears  In  the  current  Issue  of  Harper's 
magazine.  His  conclusions  stand  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  recent  reports  from  Am- 
bassador Bunker,  General  Westmoreland, 
and  Mr.  Kromer.  Halberstam  wrote: 

I  do  not  think  we  are  winning  In  any  true 
sense,  nor  do  I  see  any  signs  we  are  about 
to  win.  That  Is  why  this  Is  such  a  sad  story 
to  write,  for  I  share  that  special  aSectlon  for 
the  Vietnamese,  and  I  would  like  to  write 
that  though  the  price  Is  heavy.  It  Is  worth  it. 
I  do  not  think  our  Vietnamese  can  win  their 
half  of  the  war.  nor  do  I  think  we  can  win  It 
for  them.  I  think  finally  we  will  end  up 
lowering  our  sights,  encouraging  oiir  Viet- 
namese to  talk  to  Uielr  Vietnamese,  hoping 
somehow  they  can  settle  what  we  cannot. 
That  Is  what  this  covmtry  longs  for  right 
now,  and  It  may  well  be  that  even  if  we  stay 
here  another  five  years.  It  la  all  we  wUl  end 
up  with  anyway. 

In  1963,  when  we  had  16.000  troops 
there.  President  Kennedy  said: 

They  (the  Vietnamese)  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  it  or  lose  It. 

And  I  think  he  would  have  agreed  that, 
under  the  circumstances  that  exist  to- 
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day,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  settle 
It.  After  all  the  rhetoric  about  "aggres- 
sion from  the  north"  Is  stripped  aside, 
this  was — and  still  is — a  war  (rf  South 
Vietnamese  against  South  Vietnamese. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  oflBclals  will  exer- 
cise all  the  leverage  available  to  get  a 
dialogue  established  between  the  Thieu 
government  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  "encouraging  our  Vietnamese  to 
talk  to  their  Vietnamese,"  as  Halberstam 
suggests,  in  an  effort  to  reacli  apolitical 
accommodation  to  end  this  ter/lble  war. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hai'e  David 
Halberstam's  article,  "Return  %o  Viet- 
nam," printed  in  the  Record.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Record  generally.  But  I 
warn  them  that  it  is  not  very  pleasant 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thai  Record, 
as  follows : 

Return  to  Vhctnam 
(By  David  Halberstam) 
One  of  the  great  exports  of  Soutb  Vietnam 
had  always  been  American  optlmlsnt,  but  ttUs 
time  I  thought  when  I  returned  that  It  would 
be  at  least  tempered;  there  would  >e  an  end 
of  Illusion,  a  knowledge  perhaps  of  Just  how 
dark  the  tunnel  really  Is.  But  we  rflew  Into 
Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the  scenes  were  familiar: 
the  Jetliner  waiting  too  long  on  thie  tarmac. 
Its  air  conditioning  oS,  then  the  waiting 
room  with  the  American  AID  men  come  out 
to  welcome  their  new  arrivals  and  Eiteer  them 
past  all  the  waiting  Vietnamese  at  Immigra- 
tion. Finally  I  got  through  custDms  and 
Mert  Perry,  an  old  friend,  Ave  yearshere  and 
one  of  the  very  best  reporters  In  town,  met 
me  and  assured  me  I  was  wrong:  ;the  Illu- 
sions still  exist.  When  you  pay  $30  blUlon  a 
year  you  buy  at  least  a  fair  share  of  Illusions. 
We  drove  downtown  and  checked-  Into  the 
American  press  ofQce.  Perry  lntro<Juced  me 
to  Barry  Zorthlan,  the  chief  presB  officer. 
WhUe  we  were  talking,  Perry  asked  Zorthlan: 
"Say.  Barry,  what's  all  this  crap  Komer  [the 
chief  of  pacification,  rank  of  Ambassador,  six 
phctoe  of  Lyndon  Johnson  on  his  office  wall] 
is  putting  out  about  the  war  being  over  In 
six  months?" 

Zorthlan  Is  a  real  pro,  a  very  toug^  opera- 
tor, and  I  think  he  has  many  changes  of 
speed  for  different  reporters.  For  people  like 
Perry  and  me  he  didn't  want  that  kind  of 
optimism,  he  wanted  It  more  controlled,  an 
optimism  that  recognizes  all  the  problems 
but  triumphs  anyway.  "I  don't  thjnk  Bob 
said  that  .  .  .  ,"  he  began. 

"No,  goddamnit,"  Perry  said.  "HeV  told  it 
to  a  couple  friends  of  mine.  t)lllerenll  friends. 
Six  months." 

Zorthlan  began  again:  "Well,  what  I  think 
Bob  meant  Is  that  the  conventional  war 
phase  would  be  over  In  six  months,  you  know. 
They've  got  one  good  campaign  In  them." 

That  night  a  group  of  us,  experienced 
reporters  here,  went  out  to  a  restaurant  in 
Cholon.  Tlie  subject  of  the  Komer-Zorthlan 
quotes  cajne  up.  Everyone  boggled,  and  rem- 
inisced about  the  last  campaign  and  Its  lineal 
antecedents:  the  dernier  quart  d'heure  [for 
the  French]  .  .  .  the  corner  being  turned 
.  .  .  home  by  Christmas  1965.  Then  ine  of 
the  group  picked  up  the  inevitable  iox  of 
toothpicks  always  In  the  Vletnames*  res- 
taurants and  spilled  them  all  over  the^toble. 
"Each  toothpick,"  he  said,  "represents^one 
French  or  American  spokesman  who  oyer  the 
last  twenty-one  years  has  said  they  have  one 
last  campaign  In  them." 

I  have  never  been  a  dove  or  a  bavk — few 
reporters  who  have  spent  any  length  of  time 
here  are  When  I  was  here  In  1962  and  1963 
I  belonged  to  a  group  of  reporters  who 
thought  the  war  was  worth  winning  but  who 


doubted  the  effectiveness  of  the  flght  against 
the  enemy  and  sensed  the  seed  of  failure  In 
our  own  efforts.  That  group  was  roundly 
attacked  by  American  officialdom  for  being 
too  pessimistic,  but  In  retrospect  I  think  the 
great  sin  was  that  we  were  not  pessimistic 
enough. 

More  than  three  years  later,  I  still  think 
the  enemy  Is  a  real  one.  I  think  the  evidence 
is  more  complete  than  ever  that  Hanoi  has 
controlled  this  war  since  1957,  but  now  I 
doubt  our  capacity  to  win.  The  Important 
things  In  talking  about  Vietnam  now  are: 
Can  the  war  be  won?  Do  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  win.  and  can  we  really  afford 
these  resources?  People  here  now  are  talking 
about  reorganizing  the  Vietnamese  Army. 
Just  as  they  did  six  years  ago.  But  It  Is  very 
late  here,  the  fabric  Is  strained  at  home  now, 
and  what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  Viet- 
namese Army  can  be  reorganized,  or  that  It 
will  make  any  difference?  Can  you  have  a  fine 
young  army  In  a  rotting  society? 

The  morality  of  this  war  has  always  been 
mutually  ugly.  We  are  w:.(jlng  a  very  tough 
war,  and  the  enemy  has  waged  a  tough  war 
on  Its  own  people  since  1945,  when  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap  systematically  murdered  hundreds  of 
non-Commuulst  nationalists  so  that  the 
choice  for  Vietnamese  would  be  the  Vietmlnh 
or  the  French.  So  the  questions  have  become 
more  pragmatic  t^in  moral.  "The  only  dif- 
ference between  Richard  Russell  and  me," 
Senator  Fulbrlght  Is  reported  to  have  said  re- 
cently. "Is  that  he  thinks  the  war  can  be 
won."  Or  as  Senator  Symington  said  of  both 
Fulbrlght  and  Rdssell,  "They  went  Into  the 
woods  separately  and  came  out  holding 
hands." 

So  Is  th«  war  being  won? 
The  answer  Is  yes  it  is,  and  no  It  isn't.  On 
those  occasions  when  we  can  use  our  massive 
power,  those  rare  Instances  when  our  main 
force  units  find  their  main  force  units,  our 
power  Is  decisive,  and  there  is  more  often 
than  not  a  victory.'  Similarly  In  those  areas 
which  we  choose  to  saturate  with  American 
troops,  the  Vletcong  must  move  back,  and  in 
that  specially  protected,  hothouse  atmosphere 
a  kind  of  pacification  takes  place.  But  the 
sense  one  finally  gets  Is  of  the  fragility  of  the 
situation  rather  than  the  permanence.  It 
may  be  that  to  a  particular  American  general, 
five  months  Into  his  twelve  months'  tour 
the  progress  of  the  war  In  his  zone  is  a  final 
and  concrete  entity,  but  to  an  experienced 
Indochina  hand  there  is  more  hesltance. 
Progress  at  a  given  moment  Is  a  fleeting  ex- 
perience unless  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
deeprooted  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants 
themselves.  That  Is  why  I  am  so  pessimistic; 
for  the  other  war,  the  nation  building,  help- 
ing the  Vietnamese  to  help  themselves,  has 
not  changed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrival  of  half 
a  million  Americans  here  has  brought  con- 
siderable military  progress  to  Vietnam.  In 
1965  the  Arvln  (Vietnamese  Army)  had  been 
defeated  and  the  country  was  the  Vletcong's 
to  take.  The  Americans  Instead  came  and 
have  fought  well.  Even  General  Westmore- 
land's critics — and  their  number  Is  Increas- 
ing— praise  him  for  the  way  he  Imposed  a 
growing   American   commitment   on   a   very 


■  The  exception  to  this  would  be  the  area 
near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where  we  have 
repeated  French  mlsl&kes  and  placed  Marines 
In  static  outposts  within  artillery  range  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  There  the  Marines  are 
taking  a  terrible  pounding  and  quite  heavy 
casualties  from  the  enemy  with  very  little 
hope  of  the  situation  changing.  In  effect  we 
are  giving  away  one  of  our  greatest  advan- 
tages— our  mobility — and  permitting  them 
one  they  usually  lack— artillery — in  a  sad 
repeat  of  history.  Worse,  the  U.S.  seems  para- 
lyzed by  Its  own  mistakes.  Recently  West- 
moreland told  Time  Magazine  Con  Thlen 
was  a  "Dtenblenphu  In  reverse." 


weak  base,  maneuvered  hla  troops,  and  staved 
off  defeat. 

Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  massive 
jxjwer  we  have  accumulated  here.  The  mind 
boggles  at  the  flrepwwer  an  Infantry  company 
possesses.  If  anything  we  may  have  too  mucb 
firepower,  and  wit*-,  it  there  may  be  too  much 
of  a  tendency  no.  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
more  subtle  prob'ei.i^  tif  the  war.  The  Vlet- 
cong and  the  regi'lar  Nrrth  Vietnamese  unite 
have  been  hurt,  a:.d  at  limes  hurt  badly,  al- 
though it  would  .J  J  a  grr  it  mlf  *,ake  to  under- 
estimate, as  Westerners  traditionally  have, 
the  enemy's  resilience  and  durability.  hl« 
ability  to  recover  from  .his  wounds,  and  bis 
passion  to  keep  coming. 

The  Americans  here  talk  a  good  deal  ahc  it 
rooting  out  the  Vletcong  Infrastructure,  the 
Invisible  shadow  government  which  Is  the 
Communist  key  to  local  success.  Yet  It  U 
frankly  admitted  that  the  Infrastructure  haa 
barely  been  touched.  Thus  while  the  enemy 
has  lost  bodies.  It  has  not  lost  Its  apparatus, 
which  is  a  very  Important  distinction.  Hence 
the  real  power  of  the  Vletcong  has  not  been 
affected. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  has  escalated  the 
pressure  the  Vletcong  are  putting  on  the 
population.  They  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  working  side  by  side  with  the  peasants  In 
the  field,  nor  do  they  have  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  government  to  help  them  with  their 
own  recruiting  as  In  the  old  days.  The  VC 
are  inflicting  higher  taxes  on  the  population, 
recruiting  boys  at  younger  and  younger  ages. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  has  always  been  a  dis- 
senter from  official  optimism  feels  that  the 
most  striking  change  la  the  last  two  years 
has  been  the  weakening  of  the  Vletcong.  "In 
1963  and  1964  they  controlled  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  population,  and  they  did  It  while  being 
liked."  he  said,  "and  now  they  are  down  to 
about  twenty-five.  The  Important  thing,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  move  Into  the 
vacuum,  there's  been  no  real  government 
pickup.  But  there's  no  doubt  of  the  problems 
the  VC  face — a  couple  of  years  ago  if  I  were 
a  young  Vietnamese  boy  I'd  have  gone  with 
the  VC,  but  now  it's  different.  They're  put- 
ting a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  population  too. 
They've  lost  some  of  their  mystique." 

(It  should  be  noted  that  this  has  been  done 
at  a  very  high  price  to  the  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants. In  the  Delta,  for  Instance,  the  Vletcong 
has  been  hurt,  but  not  by  an  aggressive  Viet- 
namese Army  searching  out  and  waiting  at 
night  for  VC  units,  but  rather  by  constant 
bombing  and  shelling  of  those  villages  not 
controlled  by  the  government,  so  that  finally 
life  becomes  unbearable.  The  people  either 
drift  out  of  the  villages  toward  government- 
controlled  areas,  or  sleep  at  night,  not  In 
their  huts,  but  In  the  paddles  themselvee  to 
escape  the  shelling.  Thus  they  no  longer  wel- 
come the  Vletcong  Into  their  villages,  and 
when  they  come  Into  the  government  areas, 
they  say,  yes,  we  understand  why  you  are 
shelling  us,  yes,  we  know  It's  the  Vletcong's 
fault;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  what 
they  really  feel  and  what  the  final  poUUcsl 
outcome  of  this  will  be.  In  the  past,  methods 
such  as  this  have  come  back  to  haunt  us.) 

Yet  for  that  reason  our  task  seems  Im- 
mense. If  the  mythmakers  with  the  fine 
speeches — a  Vietnamese  war  which  can  finally 
only  be  won  by  Vietnamese — are  right,  and 
I  think  they  are,  then  anyone  with  a  serious 
knowledge  of  this  country  must  be  more  pes- 
simistic than  ever.  For  the  easy  way  of  build- 
ing a  nation  is  to  rally  behind  a  popular 
national  figure.  There  was  one  rare  chance 
when  Diem  fell  and  Duong  Van  Mlnh.  the 
one  truly  popular  figure  In  the  South,  took 
over.  TTiat  missed  chance  Is  a  landmark.  Now 
if  anything  effective  Is  going  to  be  done,  It 
wiU  b(B  the  hard  way. 

The  society  is  rotten,  tired,  and  numb.  It 
no  longer  cares.  Twenty-one  years  of  the  war, 
of  first  the  French  and  then  Diem,  have 
weakened  the  Vietnamese  deeply.  The  sons 
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are  more  corrupt  than  the  fathers.  The  few 
patriots  increasingly  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety and  the  struggle.  The  fine  young  men 
do  not  want  to  die  In  the  U  Mlnh  forest;  they 
want  to  drive  their  Hondas,  get  their  draft 
deferments,  and  sit  In  the  cafes.  We  are  not 
building  a  nation. 

n 

Before  I  came  back  I  was  assured  again 
and  again  by  people  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam more  recently  that  I  would  never  recog- 
nize It.  that  It  was  not  the  same  country. 
The  American  presence  was  so  great.  And  yes, 
there  Is  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  the  endless  Long 
Blnh  military  complex  outside  Saigon,  trucks, 
generators,  barracks,  helicopters,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  There  Is  American  televi- 
sion, and  one  sees  American  troops  still  In 
combat  gear  watching  Combat,  and  a  blonde 
weather  girl  pointing  at  the  map  of  the 
U.S.  and  saying  "Los  Angeles  is  clear  and 
sunny  .  .  .,"  and  most  Vietnamese  seem  to 
have  Batman  T-shirts  for  their  kids.  And 
there  Is  a  strip  of  bars  In  Blen  Hoa  so  long 
that  one  American  there  calls  It  Tijuana  East, 
with  sign  after  sign  offering  car  wash  (The 
Vietnamese  are  ingenloua  that  way.  One 
friend  of  mine  has  a  song  which  goes,  "Baby, 
won't  you  wash  my  car.")  All  these  are  signs 
of  Americanization,  but  what  finally  struck 
me  wK  how  little  had  really  changed  here. 

For  It  is  the  essential  problems  of  this  so- 
ciety that  have  not  changed.  They  are  the 
same  problems,  virtually  Insoluble,  caused  by 
the  same  terrible  historical  truths.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  Is  largely  meaningless  to 
Its  citizens.  The  rare  good  province  chief  or 
district  chief  Is  talked  about  avidly  in  the 
American  Mission.  (Perhaps  Romney  was  sent 
to  see  him.)  Yet  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  most 
province  and  dlstric't  chiefs  are  corrupt  and 
Incompetent.  There  Is  talk  of  improvement 
In  the  Vietnamese  Army,  yet  it  is  widely 
known  that  the  Arvln  is  still  poorly  led  and 
barely  motivated.  Its  officers  represent  a  mi- 
crocosm of  existing  privilege  In  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  change,  perhaps  because  It  cannot 
change  and  let  In  new  blood — but  unless  It 
does  It  Is  dooming  Itself  to  Its  own  defeat. 

The  pacification  program,  known  periodi- 
cally as  The  Other  War,  heir  apparent  to  a 
long  line  of  programs  tried,  programs 
vaunted,  programs  praised,  programs  failed — 
agrovilles,  strategic  hamlets,  spreading  oU 
slicks,  national  priority  areas — Is  a  study  In 
the  past.  At  very  best  there  Is  creeping  pacifi- 
cation. Pacification,  of  course,  is  always  diffi- 
cult. The  social  and  political  problems  which 
the  Americans  can  avoid  when  they  simply 
are  fighting  the  war  and  killing  VC  suddenly 
reappear  when  we  try  to  create  something 
here. 

There  are  Americans  here  who  have  be- 
come over  the  past  five  or  six  years  good  but 
bitter  diagnosticians.  They  know  the  reasons 
the  programs  have  failed  In  the  past,  and  the 
best  of  them  fear  the  same  failures  rising 
again  out  of  the  same  causes.  They  are  angry 
but  powerless.  The  ones  in  the  field  are  angry 
at  the  Americans  In  Saigon;  Saigon  does  not 
get  them  any  leverage.  Perhaps  Saigon  Is 
angry  at  the  top  Vietnamese,  and  privately 
shares  the  frustration  of  the  field. 

Yet  the  pressure  from  Washington  Is 
greater  than  ever,  pressure  which  produces 
the  optimism,  txxinsklns,  yes,  coonsklns,  to 
be  hunted  and  tacked  to  walls,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Progress  is  reported  here 
as  certain  as  the  tide,  and  the  tide  comes  In 
each  day  at  the  exact  hour  of  ttie  daily  press 
briefing. 

The  third  day  I  was  here  I  went  to  a  brief- 
ing by  a  high  pacification  official.  He  began 
by  saying  that  Quang  Ngal  province  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  success  story  of  1967,  and  to 
m.'irk  his  words:  Quang  Ngai.  Even  as  he  was 
talking  the  Vletcong  were  walking  into  Quang 
Ngal  and  freeing  twelve  hundred  prisoners 
from  the  Jail  there.  He  was  saying  this  pacifi- 
cation program,  his  pacification  program, 
Was  different  from  the  other  pacification  pro- 


grams,  because  thia^tlme  we  had  the  re- 
sources. 

I  thought  to  myself,  My  God  man,  didn't 
they  tell  you  about  the  strategic  hamlet 
program,  how  the  province  chiefs  used  to 
choke  to  death  on  resources,  how  they  were 
afraid  to  stand  out  on  the  little  airstrips  for 
fear  of  being  burled  alive  by  resources  tum- 
bling out  of  the  sky:  barbed  wire,  bricks, 
pigs,  rat  killers,  pig  fatteners,  mosquito  kill- 
ers, snow  plows?  In  those  days  I  talked  with 
one  British  expert  on  Malaya,  and  he  said 
there  was  one  thing  which  bothered  him 
about  this  war:  too  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
sources, too  many  material  goods.  He  had 
never  seen  so  much  gear  In  his  life,  stuff  go- 
ing to  rust  and  rot,  being  black-marketed, 
creating  all  the  wrong  attitudes  In  the  Viet- 
namese. 

The  day  after  the  briefing  I  was  with  one 
of  the  rural  pacification  workers,  a  compe- 
tent American  professional  who  had  spent 
four  years  here.  He  recounted  his  past  year; 
more  of  the  same  Vietnamese  apathy,  Ameri- 
can indifference  to  his  pleas,  faking  of  pro- 
vincial operations.  Increased  corruption  by 
his  Vietnamese  counterpart,  resources  not 
reaching  their  destination,  his  counterpart's 
Interest  in  his  ovim  building  business. 

The  American  had  documented  it  all, 
handed  In  his  report,  and  for  a  brief  time  the 
Job  of  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  was  in  the 
balance,  and  then  he  was  given  It  back.  "I'm 
going  to  stay  in  this  country  until  I  see  that 
son  of  a  bitch  in  Jail,"  the  American  said. 
"Pacification,"  he  said,  "what  the  hell  is 
pacification?  You  find  It."  Then  he  added: 
"We  are  losing.  We  are  going  to  lose.  We  de- 
serve to  lose." 

in 

There  Is  a  reason  for  all  these  problems. 
It  Is  not  simple  happenstance,  although  some 
Americans  here  think  It  Is.  One  knowledge- 
able American  colonel  thinks  It  Is  Just  bad 
luck  catching  up  with  the  Americans:  we 
had  fine  commanders  and  leaders  In  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  and  now  we  have  fallen 
short  In  American  leadership.  If  only  Weety 
or  Taylor  or  Lodge  had  been  a  real  leader,  had 
really  put  the  blowtorch  to  old  Ky,  made  him 
get  with  our  program  and  stay  with  It,  things 
would  be  different. 

There  Is  much  subsurface  criticism  of 
Westmoreland  here,  particularly  among  ex- 
perienced Americans,  because  they  feel  In 
large  part  he  has  abdicated  his  respwnslblli- 
tles  with  the  Vietnamese.  The  Job  was  Just 
too  tough,  and  so  he  preferred  to  work  with 
the  Americans,  which  was  natural  enough. 
Push  an  American  button  and  an  American 
Jumps;  push  a  Vietnamese  button  and  then 
push  It  again.  And  then  again. 

Certainly  Westmoreland  accepts  too  much 
at  face  value  what  the  Vietnatoese  say  they 
are  doing,  and  he  Is  too  eager  to  Impress  on 
the  reporters  his  own  debatable  view  of  the 
quality  of  Vietnamese  troops.  But  at  this 
late  hour  he  cannot  make  the  Vietnamese  do 
what  they  really  don't  want  to  do.  And  so 
because  the  Americans  were  easier  to  work 
with  and  because  the  problems  were  so  Im- 
mediate— Imminent  defeat — he  worked  with 
the  Americans  and  the  situation  of  the  Viet- 
namese military  remained  unchanged. 

But  the  frustrations  go  so  very  deep.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  colonial  era  and  the 
divisions  brought  a^out  by  the  French-Indo- 
^Ina  war.  and  to'a  much  lesser  degree  the 
Diem  era.  both  of  which  saw  the  destruction 
of  anti-Coiiimunist  nationalism.  We  are 
prisoners  of  that  time  now.  more  than  we 
know.  All  of  our  fallings,  I  think,  are  traced 
back  to  them.  The  enemy  has  had  a  revolu- 
tion, and  we,  falling  to  have  one,  have  tried 
to  compensate  for  it  piecemeal.  But  we  have 
never  really  changed  the  order  of  the  society. 
Rather,  our  presence,  despite  our  words  and 
our  good  Intentions,  has  tended  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  existing  order. 

The  French-Indochina  war  divided  this 
country  In  a  more  Important  ^ay  than  the 


separation  at  the  seventeenth  parallel.  In  the 
process  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Vietnam, 
the  Vietmlnh — communist  led  and  Commu- 
nist dominated — capttired  the  nationalism  of 
the  country.  They  drove  the  white  man  out 
and  they  appealed  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  best  young  Vietnamese  of  a  whole 
generation.  There  was  no  choice;  It  was 
French  or  Vietmlnh.  If  later  some  of  these 
same  Vietnamese  became  disillusioned  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  the  Communists, 
the  apparatus  and  the  system  survived. 

The  Communists  had  not  only  driven  out 
the  French,  and  developed  a  new  and  cun- 
ning type  of  warfare,  they  had  also  brought 
the  best  men  in  their  ranks  to  the  fore.  They 
offered  hope  to  the  peasants,  they  released 
something  latent  and  very  powerful  In  the 
country,  and  they  broke  down  petty  divisions 
until  finally  that  which  united  them  was 
stronger  than  that  which  divided  them. 

One  of  the  most  telling  stories  from  the 
first  Indochina  war  Is  recounted  In  Jean 
Larteguy's  The  Centurions.  A  French  officer 
by  the  name  of  Olatlgny,  Just  overrun  and 
defeated  at  Dlenblenphu,  sees  his  enemy 
counterpart  for  the  first  time : 

"No  canvas  shoes  on  his  feet  and  his  toes 
wrlggied  voluptuously  In  the  warm  mud  of 
the  shelter.  Glatigny's  reaction  was  that  of  a 
regular  officer.  He  could  not  believe  that  this 
nha  que  squatting  on  his  haunches  and" 
smoking  foul  tobacco  was.  like  him.  a  bat- 
talion commander  with  the  same  rank  and 
the  same  responsibilities  as  his  own.  This 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  308th  Division, 
the  best  unit  In  the  People's  Army.  It  was 
this  peasant  from  the  paddy  fields  who  had 
beaten  him.  Glatlgny,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  great  military  dynasties  of  the  West, 
for  whom  war  was  a  profession  and  the  only 
purpose  In  life.  .  .  ." 

The  other  day  I  Interviewed  a  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  colonel  who  had  recently  de- 
fected. He  came  from  a  stock  slightly  above 
that  of  peasant.  His  father  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  low-level  medicine  man.  Although 
he  had  been  a  Vietmlnh  since  1945,  he  had 
spoken  with  a  slightly  different  accent  and 
dressed  a  little  better  than  some  of  the 
others  at  first,  and  though  he  excelled  in 
combat  he  was  sure  that  his  lack  of  true 
peasant  origin  had  been  held  a  little  against 
him — perhapw  if  he  had  been  a  pure  peasant, 
he  said,  he  would  be  a  general  now.  .  .  . 

Equally  Important  In  these  years  was  what 
happened  on  our  side.  Our  Vietnamese,  by 
and  large,  had  fought  under  the  French. 
The  enemy  had  revolutionaries,  we  had 
functionaries  with  functionary  mentalities. 
Our  high  officers  were  former  French 
corporals. 

Things  which  divided  men  below  the 
seventeenth  parallel  were  far  more  power- 
ful than  the  things  which  united  them.  The 
nearest  enemy  was  the  real  one;  the  Com- 
munists were  an  enemy,  but  they  were  dis- 
tant, and  there  were  the  French  and  then 
the  Americans  to  hold  them  off. 

Under  Diem  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards no  book  could  be  published  here 
which  told  at  all  about  any  Vietnamese 
struggle  against  the  FYench.  To  this  day, 
despite  the  talk  of  revolution,  a  Vietnamese 
who  collaborated  with  the  French  can  get  a 
Job  with  the  Americans  or  his  own  govern- 
ment much  more  easily  than  anyone  who 
had  fought  against  the  French  but  had  be- 
come disillusioned.  The  Americans  push 
hard  for  a  Chieu  Hoi  center  for  defectors,  but 
they  admit  privately  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  Integrate  any  ranking  defector  Into  the 
open  society  here  or  anything  about  a  cab- 
driver  level.  The  Army  In  the  South,  rather 
than  having  any  national  purpose,  Is  riddled 
with  Intrigues  and  divisions. 

I  talked  with  another  high-level  defector, 
a  major,  and  asked  what  he  could  do  If  given 
an  Arvln  battalion.  "I  could  command  a  divi- 
sion In  North  Vietnam,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
the  ability  to  do  that.  But  a  platoon  here. 
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even  a  squad,  I  could-  not  do  that.  Wliat  can 
you  do?  They  have  no  purpose." 

But  If  the  troubles  go  back  to  the  French, 
we  can  no  longer  blame  them.  Wheni  I  was 
here  In  1062  there  was  a  tendency  to  blame 
everything  on  the  French  legacy  of  training, 
of  tactics,  of  civil  service.  Now.  however,  we 
have  been  here  long  enough  on  our  own.  The 
French  are  a  vanishing  scapegoat. 

Near  Danang  not  too  long  ago  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  of  American  television  waa 
talltlng  to  a  tough  little  French  female  pho- 
tographer. He  started  talking  about  an  area 
where  he  saw  some  Improvements  since  his 
last  visit.  No.  she  quickly  disabused  him.  It 
waa  not  good  In  that  area.  It  was  getting 
worse.  So  he  discussed  another  area.  Again 
she  disabused  him.  Finally  he  raised  Ills  eyes 
to  the  sky  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  the  only 
answer  then  Is  to  give  the  whole  country 
back  to  the  French."  No,  no,  monsieur,"  she 

said.  "You  sleep  In  your  own ." 

One  of  the  smartest  Americana  In  the  Em- 
bassy, spelling  out  the  progress  the  Ameri- 
cans had  made  here  since  1965 — the  dead 
VC,  the  Improved  security  In  certain  areas — 
told  me.  "The  VC  are  hurting  and  they're 
licking  their  wounds,  real  hurts  and  roal 
wounds  this  time.  This  time  we're  really  get- 
ting to  them.  The  trouble  Is  that  every  single 
thing  that's  taking  place  here  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  ^he  presence  of  half  a  million 
Americans." 

Waa  there  anything  local  that  waa  viable? 
I  asked  him. 

"No."  he  said,  "I  don't  think  so.  We  can  go 
Into  an  area  and  Improve  the  security.  Pacify 
If  you  want  to  call  it  that.  But  then  pull  the 
American  boots  out  of  the  area  and  It  would 
go  Red  In  a  week." 

rv 
Recently  the  American  Mission,  realizing 
that  among  the  longest  suffering  people  In 
thla  country  were  the  Arvln  veterans,  dedlded 
to  do  something  to  Improve  their  morale  and 
at  the  same  perhaps  Improve  the  eoclety. 
The  Mission  decided  to  offer  120  four-year 
scholarships  to  colleges  in  the  United  States 
for  deserving  veterans,  with  a  full  English- 
language  course  thrown  In.  It  was  a  -widely 
praised  Idea  In  Mission  circles,  and  no  one 
really  minded  that  It  came  from  the  Amer- 
icana and  not  the  Vietnamese.  And  th«  Viet- 
namese were  enthusiastic. 

The  Idea  was  taken  to  the  Ministry  oif  Edu- 
cation, which  shortly  presented  the  Amer- 
icans with  a  list  of  120  deserving  veterans. 
Just  by  chance  someone  at  the  Mission 
checked  out  the  list — Americans  are  learn- 
ing to  do  that  these  days — and  found  that 
any  relationship  between  those  noralnated 
and  veterans  waa  purely  coincidental.  All  120 
were  simply  brothers,  cousins,  friends,  cred- 
itors, debtors  of  people  In  the  ministry. 

Then  the  Americans  went  to  veterans' 
groups  themselves  and  advertised  In  the 
newspapers.  Eventually  the  deserving  recipi- 
ents were  found  and  chosen,  and  off  they 
went  to  America.  The  Mission  congratulated 
itself,  both  on  the  Idea,  and  on  catching  the 
fake  list,  and  It  was  not  until  several  weeks 
later  that  someone  found  out  that  each 
veteran  had  been  forced  to  pay  a  bribe  of 
40,000  piastres  (six  months'  pay  at  th«  very 
least)  In  order  to  get  his  passport  so  he  could 
leave. 

This  corruption  works  from  the  top-down, 
from  the  corps  commander  selling  everything 
In  his  area,  the  corruption  of  venality,  to  the 
poor  schoolteacher  making  only  1.400  pias- 
tres a  month,  selling  questions  and  answers 
to  exams  to  all  of  her  students,  making  an 
additional  8,000  piastres  a  month — all  to  off- 
set the  terjjble  Inflation,  the  corruption  of 
survival.  %  is  very  bad  and  getting  worse. 
Each  day  In  the  Vietnamese  governmeot  and 
the  Vietnamese  Army  It  Is  a  little  more  likely 
that  If  a  position  la  any  good  It  most  be 
bought. 

We  have  created  a  new  class  here,  at  a  time 
when  men  are  supposed  to  go  out  aad  die 


for  their  country.  We  are  rewarding  all  the 
wrong  valuea.  the  grafters,  the  black  mar- 
keteers, the  20  per  centers.  There  are  some 
In  the  American  Mission  who  believe  that 
worrying  about  Asian  corruption  is  naive, 
that  It  Is  traditional,  but  I  5o  not  think 
this  la  true.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  side  has  been  Ita  rela- 
tive lack  of  corruption.  The  corruption  here 
has  long  since '  passed  the  marginal  phase 
and  now  dominates  and  Indeed  paralyzes  the 
society.  Unless  It  Is  checked  and  checked 
quickly  and  ruthlessly.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
win  this  war. 

Thleu  and  Ky  are  reportedly  not  corrupt, 
but  they  are  propped  up  by  men  who  are 
rank  with  corruption.  They  can  fire  one  or 
two  generals  or  province  chiefs  for  corrup- 
tion (usually  men  not  of  their  cliques — who 
have  been  a  little  too  blatant,  or  no  longer 
useful)  but  although  they  talk  articulately 
to  the  American  Ambassador  about  what  a 
serious  problem  It  Is.  they  have  shown 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  stop  It 
or  punish  It.  Perhaps  this  is  because  It  goes 
beyond   Individuals  Into  the  system. 

Cao  Van  Vlen,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Vietna- 
mese armed  forces,  a  favorite  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  his  wife.  Madam  Vlen.  are  deeply 
Involved  In  the  system.  In  the  resort  city  of 
Vung  Tau.  Madam  Vlen  has  exploited  gov- 
ernment land  holdings  and  developed  build- 
ings which  she  rents  to  Americans  at  a  total 
profit  of  400,000  piastres,  roughly  $3,000,  a 
month.  In  addition  she  has  considerable 
property  In  Saigon,  and  manipulates  govern- 
ment land  on   the  Blen  Hoa  highway. 

Recently  a  young  American,  a  Vietnamese 
language  ofBcer,  was  with  her  and  some  local 
officials  in  Vung  Tau.  She  was  giving  orders 
on  how  the  distributorship  for  San  Miguel 
beer  would  be  handled.  "What  wtia  so  amaz- 
ing," he  said  later,  "was  not  the  extent  of  her 
financial  Interest,  which  was  very  consider- 
able, but  the  ftagrancy  of  it — the  absolute  In- 
difference to  what  we  thought.  She  knew  I 
spoke  Vietnamese  and  she  simply  did  not  give 
a  damn."  (One  high  Mission  official,  when 
asked  about  her,  said,  "Well,  she  has  been 
quite  forceful  and  successful  In  her  real- 
estate  dealings.") 

The  province  chief  of  Blen  Hoa  province, 
a  former  airborne  officer,  is  a  prot6g6  of 
Vlen's.  Blen  Hoa  Is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
provinces  In  the  country  for  graft  because 
the  Americans  at  the  Long  Blnh  base  use  It 
for  relaxation.  The  Americans  there  have 
tried  to  get  the  province  chief  on  graft 
charges  several  times,  but  Vlen  has  Inter- 
vened for  him.  The  Americana  are  now  con- 
vinced that  Madame  Vlen  Is  sharing  in  the 
Blen  Hoa  proflta. 

But  Vlen  la  one  of  the  better  ones.  The 
corps  commanders  are  the  worst,  particularly 
in  Two.  Three,  and  Pour  Corps  (there  la  too 
much  fighting  these  days  In  the  first  corps 
area,  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  for  very 
much  profiteering).  They  have  become  the 
new  warlords  of  Vietnam,  holding  a  certain 
balance  of  power  which  In  the  past  has  sup- 
ported, or  not  supported,  the  government  In 
Saigon.  They  buy  and  sell  almost  everything 
conceivable  and  a  few  things  which  are  In- 
conceivable. 

They  sell  the  province  and  district  chiefs' 
Jobs:  up  to  three  million  piastres  for  a 
province  chief's  Job;  one  million  or  more 
for  a  district  chief's  Job,  plus  of  course  a 
monthly  kickback,  varying  from  10.0(X) 
piastres  a  month  to  10  per  cent  of  the  chief's 


'  Corruption  has  always  been  a  problem 
here,  as  has  American  Indifference  to  It.  In 
1963,  when  Marine  Major  General  Victor  Kru- 
lak  was  assigned  by  President  Kennedy  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  war  was  being 
won,  he  sent  the  American  military  com- 
mand here  a  questionnaire  with  about  sixty 
questions.  One  was:  "la  there  government 
corruption?"  The  answer;  "To  our  knowl- 
edge there  la  not." 


budget.  A  division  commander's  Job  may  coat 
as  much  as  five  million  piastres. 

The  proflta  vary.  Smaller  fry  make  money 
off  what  are  known  here  as  ghoat  soldiers, 
the  30  per  cent  of  a  unit  roll  which  doea 
not  exist — dead  or  never  existed — but  for 
which  the  commander  still  draws  money.  But 
the  bigger  men  make  the  real  money  off  the 
new  construction  wave.  Everything  that  la 
built  has  Its  take,  an  Immense  percentage. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  bribery,  and 
the  bribes  go  to  the  highest  officials  in  the 
region. 

Then  there  are  the  vast  amounts  of  mate- 
rial brought  In  by  the  Americana.  The  docks 
become  a  gold  mine,  as  do  the  bars  which 
the  Americans  frequent.  One  corps  com- 
mander is  the  opium  king.  In  the  Delta 
there  la  massive  taxation  on  the  rice  har- 
vest, which  slips  out  Illegally  to  Cambodia 
while  Vietnam  imports  most  of  lis  rice.  Along 
the  Cambodian  border  there  Is  a  thriving 
two-way  Illicit  traffic — rice  and  beer  "going 
out,   food,   flsh,   and   clothes   coming   in. 

A  division  commander  like  Nguyen  Van 
Mlnh  in  the  21st  Division  (lower  Delta)  will 
make  an  agreement  at  rice  harveat  time  to 
share  the  profits  on  collected  taxes  with  ab- 
sentee landlords  and  thereupJon  launch  oper- 
ations for  that  purpose.  He  will  share  also 
In  the  profits  of  outgoing  charcoal  and  ot 
trucking  beer  and  supplies  Into  the  area. 
Mlnh  la  the  prototype  of  the  new  Viet- 
namese officer.  He  Is  very  popular  with  the 
Americans,  speaks  good  English,  knows 
American  staff  styles,  and  Is  on  the  surface 
quite  cooperative.  In  Saigon  among  the 
Americans  his  division  is  considered  a  good 
one.  But  In  the  area,  provincial  advisers 
who  are  not  directly  In  his  chain  of  com- 
mand feel  that  he  Is  vastly  overrated  and 
that  his  division  doea  not  pursue  the  Vlet- 
cong  all  that  actively. 

The  province  chiefs  make  theirs  In  con- 
struction (faked  sealed  bids,  wltJi  Americana 
there  to  watch  the  surface  honesty — one 
province  chief  even  created  his  own  proxy 
building  company)  and  local  smuggling.  In 
Klen  Phong  and  Chau  Doc  provinces,  dis- 
trict chiefs  along  the  border  are  so  wealthy 
that  they  have  to  kick  back  at  least  60,000 
plaatrea  a  month  to  their  superiors.  The 
prloe  for  certifying  that  Cambodian  fish  is 
indigenous  Vietnamese  fish  Is  two  piastres  a 
kilo,  and  since  aa  much  as  20,000  kilos  may 
enter  a  day,  the  profits  are  very  handsome 
Indeed.  ^ 

In  Blen  Hoa,  tjislcal  of  those  provinces 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans, bars  are  big  business;  at  Tet  alone  the 
province  chief  has  made  an  estimated  10 
million  piastres  from  the  bars.  He  gets  an 
estimated  kickback  of  10,000  piastres  a 
month  from  each  bar  and  he  periodically 
extorts  more  by  threatening  to  open  new 
ones  The  Americana  have  documented  his 
corruption,  but  so  far  he  haa  managed  to 
stay  in  power. 

And  thla  works  down.  The  assistants  to 
these  men.  assistant  province  chiefs  and  dis- 
trict chiefs,  buy  their  Jobs  and  then  make 
the  payoffs  back  by  selling  positions  under 
them.  The  assistant  district  chief  for  se- 
curity sells  police  Jobs  and  the  police  get 
their  smaller  payoffs  at  resource  checkpoints 
or  working  the  bars.  Finally  everyone  is  sell- 
ing something:  5,000  piastre  bribes  to  get  a 
driver's  license,  20.000  piastres  to  get  a  Honda 
out  of  the  docks,  6.000  piastres  to  get  a  free 
place  on  a  military  aircraft,  50,000  piastres  to 
get  permission  to  have  a  Job  with  the 
Americans. 

Someone  both  honest  and  capable  like 
General  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  head  of  revolu- 
tionary development,  la  almost  overwhelmed 
by  this  cynicism.  He  Is  trying  to  run  an 
honest  program,  and  corruption  has  become 
his  favorite  subject  with  visitors.  An  able 
Vietnamese  friend  of  mine  was  offered  a 
province  In  the  Delta  to  run.  He  went  there 
for  a  month  and  waa  told  at  the  end  of  the 


month  to  kick  In.  He  asked  where  he  would 
find  the  money.  That  Is  your  problem,  the 
corps  commander  said.  He  Immediately  asked 
to  be  relieved.  "It  la  very  bad,"  he  said.  "If 
Tou  are  not  one  of  them  you  become  a  threat 
to  them  and  very  dangerous."  The  handful 
of  Americans  who  are  fighting  the  massive 
corruption  are  numbed  by  the  problem.  One 
*"  of  them  told  me,  "Tou  fight  like  hell  to  get 
someone  removed  and  most  times  you  fail 
and  you  Just  make  it  worse  than  ever.  And 
then  on  the  occasions  when  you  win,  why 
hell,  they  give  you  someone  Just  as  bad 
who's  a  little  more  careful  alxjut  It.  I  mean 
he's  been  warned  about  you,  that  you're  a 
little  smarter  than  the  other  long  noses,  and 
the  guy  you  had  relieved,  why,  they  promote 
him." 

There  waa  for  a  time  earlier  this  year  an 
American  Mission  committee  on  corruption, 
but  it  met  three  times  and  has  not  met  in 
six  months.  The  problem  la  so  delicate  that 
It  can  only  be  handled  by  the  very  highest 
Americans,  and  Indeed  It  is  so  delicate  even 
there  that  it  may  not  be  discussed  In  the 
blunt  and  strong  terma  which  It  demands. 
A  real  attack  on  It,  and  real  punishment, 
have  yet  to  come,  and  there  lingers  among 
fair-minded  Americans  here  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  that  the  government  has  either  the 
deslr*  or  the  capacity  to  take  strong  steps. 

Right  now  there  Is  some  talk  about  a  mili- 
tary reorganization  which  would  atrip  the 
corps  commanders  of  their  i>ower.  and  make 
the  province  chiefs  responsible  to  the  central 
government.  If  so.  It  would  be  a  significant 
step.  But  as  with  many  other  things  that 
are  being  talked  of  here,  this  reform  has  not 
come.  The  Ky  government  In  the  past  has 
been  more  notable  for  words  than  deeds. 

I  have  described  this  at  length  not  Just 
because  the  corruption  Is  so  serious  and  so 
corroding,  but  also  becaxise  there  la  a  new 
and  growing  Mission  view  of  the  war.  a  view 
which  I  think  la  the  product  of  frustration 
In  pacification  and  other  natlon-buUdlng 
programs.  It  says.  In  effect:  military  powei 
nrlU  not  win  the  war  alone,  and  though  the 
government  Is  weak  and  Indeed  frequently 
venal,  and  Arvln  Is  a  m>-th,  we  Americana 
are  doing  so  many  things,  so  much  gear  la 
golhg  Into  so  many  places,  that  relentlessly, 
almost  In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  producing 
results. 

"We  are  smothering  them  Into  victory," 
one  very  high  official  said.  The  failure  of  the 
past,  thla  official  added,  was  not  Just  weak 
people  and  a  weak  policy,  although  that  Is 
now  acknowledged.  It  was  a  lack  of  re- 
sources: 15.000  Americans  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year  simply  weren't  enough. 

This  Is  a  philosophy  that  Is  at  times  quite 
well  argued  here,  and  It  has  the  advantage 
of  admitting  the  weakness  of  our  Viet- 
namese. But  I  am  not  so  sure:  the  failures 
of  the  past  were  deeply  tied  not  so  much  to 
lack  of  resources — we  always  had  more  hell- 
copters  than  the  enemy — but  to  lack  of  lead- 
ership, motivation,  unity,  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  the  more  resources  we  feed  Into  thl.*? 
country,  the  more  we  weaken  the  fiber  and 
the  more  we  corrode  our  own  Vietnamese. 

We  flew  over  the  southern  part  of  Long  An 
province.  My  guide,  an  experienced  Ameri- 
can here,  pointed  down  to  the  strange  scene: 
deserted  pathways  leading  nowhere,  mud 
paths  leading  up  to  shacks  which  barely  ex- 
isted, a  few  deserted  huts  atlU  left.  "You 
know  what  that  la?"  he  asked.  I  shook  my 
head. 

"Strategic  hamlets."  he  said.  "All  that's 
left.  You  can  see  the  outlines  of  where  they 
used  to  be,  where  they  built  up  the  mud  for 
paths.  Part  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  Long  An. 
Vacant  since  November  3.  1963,  the  first  day 
the  new  government  said  they  could  all  go; 
they  left.  I'm  not  even  sure  they  waited  that 
long.  Those  that  we  controlled,  that  is,  and 
that  was  damn  few  enough.  Mass  desertion. 
Punny  people,  they  preferred  their  ancestors' 
ashes  to  our  barbed  wire." 


I  looked  down  and  he  waa  right,  there 
they  were.  One  could  still  see  the  tracea  of 
the  paths,  neatly  laid  out,  neatly  eroding, 
and  It  all  came  back  to  me.  the  vlslta  to  Long 
An,  and  other  provlncea,  the  hamlet  pro- 
gram, the  key  to  succesa,  making  the  popu- 
lation turn  on  the  enemy,  all  those  fine 
charts  showing  that  we  were  way  ahead  of 
schedule,  only  X  hamlets  programed  and  3X 
completed. 

In  1963  when  Washington's  confidence 
about  the  hamlets  mounted  and  doubta 
mounted  In  the  field,  a  young  American 
civilian  named  Earl  Young  came  down  to 
take  over  Long  An  as  province  representa- 
tive. Long  An  was  allegedly  almost  com- 
pletely government  controlled;  Young  was 
appalled  and  quickly  told  Saigon  that  80  per 
cent  of  Long  An  waa  VC  controlled,  and 
the  war  was  virtually  over  In  It.  It  was  a 
report  which  Jarred  Saigon's  sensitivities,  and 
as  a  reward  for  this  Paul  Reveremanshlp  a 
two-star  American  general  tried  to  have 
Young  fired. 

Long  An  ia  not  exactly  typical;  ita  prob- 
lems are  more  serious,  but  they  are  not  much 
more  serious  than  other  areas.  If  we  can- 
not make  real  progress  In  Long  An,  then  we 
cannot  win  this  country.  Tlie  area  touches 
on  the  Plain  of  Reeds  on  the  west,  a  tradi- 
tional VC  bastion,  and  It  haa  a  long  history 
of  VC  Influence  and  government  stupidity. 
Part  of  the  population,  says  one  American, 
doea  not  have  a  Vletcong  infrastructure.  It 
Is  actually  a  Vletcong  society,  more  than 
three  generations  of  It. 

What  Is  astounding  about  Long  An  Is  that 
It  sits  Just  south  of  Saigon,  virtually  a  sub- 
urb— 500,000  people  In  a  very  rich  province. 
It  sat  there  and  always  got  its  resoiirces, 
through  1963,  but  never  got  any  more  than 
some  very  distant  province.  Ambassador 
Lodge,  having  saved  Earl  Young  his  Job,  was 
unsettled  by  the  Idea  of  the  VC  controlling 
what  amounted  to  his  backyard.  He  made 
Long  An  a  priority  area.  The  25th  Arvln 
division  waa  brought  down  from  the  coastal 
region,  and  two  of  Its  regiments  placed  there 
with  much  heralding  and  exclamation. 
(There  la  still  much  exclamatlon^about  the 
25th,  not  only  that  It  may  be  the  worst  divi- 
sion in  the  Army,  but  the  worst  In  any 
army.)  But  resources  did  not  arrive,  local 
officials  were  lethargic  and  unsure  of  their 
standing,  and  the  1964  priority  failed  to 
succeed. 

Later  In  1964  and  1965  Long  An  became  a 
hop  tac  area,  the  spreading  of  oil  slicks  out 
from  Saigon,  the  gradual  driving  back  of  the 
enemy.  One  American  who  was  there  said, 
"We  knew  what  we  wanted  to  do,  but  we 
couldn't  get  them  to  do  It,  There  would  be 
agreement,  this  was  a  priority  operation  and  . 
this  or  that  program  would  be  done,  and 
they  would  nod  and  say  yes,  and  then  noth- 
ing would  happen.  You  ask  me  why,  I  dont 
know  why.  If  I  had  known  why,  I'd  have 
been  able  to  do  something.  So  you'd  send  the 
word  up  to  Saigon,  and  the  top  Americans 
there  would  say,  'Yes,  look,  we  Just  talked  to 
the  Vietnamese  about  that  problem  and 
they're  taking  care  of  It — It's  all  okay.'  And 
of  course  not  a  damn  thing  would  happen." 

In  1965,  still  almost  completely  Vletcong 
controlled,  still  squeezing  Saigon,  Long  An 
was  dubbed  a  National  Priority  Area.  One 
American  told  me,  "I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  all  the  other  national  priority  areas, 
but  we  couldn't  cut  It  there.  It  was  the  same 
old  goddamn  story.  You  could  tell  the  story 
of  this  country  from  Long  An,  like  a  dying 
man  seeing  his  whole  life  flash  before  him. 
Their  battalion  commanders,  peasants  from 
the  area  who  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  If  the  VC  won,  had  a  rain- 
bow waiting  In  this  war.  And  up  against 
them  our  little  Arvln  officers  all  from  the 
upper  or  middle  class,  holding  those  damn 
baccalaureates,  hating  Long  An  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  than  I  ever  did,  with  nothing  to 
gain  If  there  was  a  victory  and  a  damn  lot 
to  lose  down  here,  not  wanting  a  bit  to  get 


wounded.  So  they  tore  us  up  when  we  went 
out.  Most  of  the  time  the  division  advisers 
would  be  reporting  how  many  operationa 
they  were  on  and  all  these  things  they  were 
doing,  and  the  troopw  wotildn't  be  doing  any- 
thing at  all.  Just  Bitting  around  and  letting 
the  VC  have  It  free." 

The  National  Priority  Area  never  get  off 
the  ground  there;  Long  An  remained  a  par- 
ticularly ugly  sore.  By  late  1966  It  remained 
as  bad  as  ever  (no  American  troop>6  set  foot 
there  until  September  1966)  until  by  Amer- 
ican estimates  the  VC  controlled  the  entire 
rural  province  at  night  and  all  but  5  per 
cent  diarlng  the  daytime.  Bridges  were  out, 
ferrlee  were  out,  yet  another  try  was  made. 

American  troops  were  sent  Into  the  area  and 
Colonel  Sam  WUson,  then  Lodge's  Mission  co- 
ordinator, left  his  high  Saigon  poet  to  try 
and  oversee  all  operations  there.  He  waa 
somewhat  appalled  by  what  he  found:  "The 
province  chief  and  the  district  chiefs  do 
things  for  the  people  as  if  It  were  some  form 
of  largess.  If  a  district  chief  wants  to  build 
a  marketplace  It  doesn't  really  matter  wheth- 
er the  village  wants  It  or  needs  it — that's 
what  It  gets."  But  the  Wilson  experiment 
started  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  floun- 
dered too.  There  was  always  some  doubt  over 
Just  how  much  control  he  had  over  the 
American  military;  and  the  Vletnatnese  mili- 
tary was  always  divided  between  the  province 
chief's  wishes  and  the  division  commaiider's 
whims.  Finally  neither  high  nor  low  goals 
were  reached. 

Now,  In  late  1967,  Long  An  Is  somewhat 
better.  There  la  what  one  American  who 
knows  the  past  failures  calls  "marginal  im- 
provement or  even  better  under  difficult  con- 
ditions." A  brigade  and  a  half  of  American 
troops,  In  addition  to  two  Vietnamese  regi- 
ments, are  operating  there.  The  Americans, 
working  the  difficult  terrain,  are  paying  a 
high  price,  but  have  hurt  the  tough  Vletcdng 
battalions  In  the  area.  Latest  Intelligence  Is 
that  these  battalions  are  at  about  60  per  cent 
strength,  which  means  that  they  are  stlU 
quite  effective  fighting  forces.  Security  is 
somewhat  better  and  some  areas  have  been 
opened  up. 

But  the  local  officials  are  no  better,  the 
Arvln  forces  are  as  bad  as  ever,  and  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  speak  of  progress  in 
muted  tones,  knowing  It  can  vanish  the  next 
day.  In  addition,  the  Americans  here — as 
elsewhere  In  the  Delta — are  wary  of  areaa 
where  they  think  local  forces  have  reached 
an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  One 
Vietnamese  described  It  to  me  In  Long  An:  ' 
"They  sit  there  and  make  their  gentlemen's 
agreements.  The  VC  let  our  people  know 
when  they  want  to  move  and  not  too  much 
happens.  If  the  boss  comes  down  from  Tan 
An,  the  local  commander  lets  the  VC  know 
and  the  province  chief  arrives.  So  everyone 
walks  around  freely  and  the  chief  tells  the 
local  man  what  a  fine  commander  he  la." 

Long  An  Is  at  least  without  illusions. 

vn 

One  of  the  smaller  wars  In  Vietnam  these 
days  Is  the  one  taking  place  between  Ameri- 
can military  command  and  the  American  re- 
porters over  that  most  time-honored  sub- 
ject, the  quality  of  the  Vietnamese  Army.  To 
the  military  they  are  constantly  Improving. 
To  the  repyorters,  nothing  has  changed.  There 
Is  the  same  vast  discrepancy  between  their 
stetlstlcs  and  their  actual  performances. 

The  other  day  an  American  officer  from 
Three  Corps,  the  area  right  above  Saigon, 
was  brought  In  to  brief  reporters  on  the 
Arvln  units  In  his  area.  The  briefing  was 
standard:  the  officer  patiently  and  politely 
went  through  his  line  about  better  leader- 
ship, better  motivation,  better  morale.  But 
the  area  Is  close  to  Saigon  and  most  re- 
porters have  friends  there:  they  listened  in 
obvious  disbelief.  After  the  officer  finished 
his  briefing  and  was  moving  toward  the  door, 
one  veteran  reporter  caught  him,  and  asked 
what  could  really  be  done  to  shape  Arvln  y 
up,  "Fire  all  three  goddamn  division  com-  C 
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ni:\Kii  In  (lUKillliiMiililn.  (ilvn  liliii  tili  iiiolillia, 
one  vtrry  M^h  Aiiierlrnii  mtyii  tint  ffliiil  In  II 
going  to  ho  III  the  miij  of  ItV  r',<<iiift|iilii((  iin. - 
nmllr.    lit  Jiifti  morn  sUilaiii'ii  und  f(rl«nngBy 


mtt/tdera  und   two-third*  of  tha  r«Klmeiital 

oomii.anrfcra,"  he  bulrt,   tuiil    walked  out    Iho 
door 

T«t  thera  ura  tuinio  liere  who  til^tm  tllttt 
W«  hitve  oiiR  laoi  cliithi.o  In  Vlel4ttiii  'I'hfi 
htst'jry  of  Vlcliittiri  In  rtrenl  ycam^itiii  heon 
littered  with  laat  uhit/icea.  One  rcilloWH  Kn- 
ottier ruithfutiy.  Hut.  Huy  nten  wlUHie  ]iidt{ 
Rient  I  huve  ree(jei;ted  III  the  ittuA.,-  thia  la 
unolher  we  have  all  thn  ina.lerli«]  and  we 
tiave  ]uat  had  an  ttleillon,  and  ijei'^iapa  lii/W 
nil  the  iiilatakee  v.u  he  corrected,  i'realdtint 
'I'lileii  win  have  li.a  {tower  he  laclad  hetom 
and  we  <  uii  get  hlin  to  do  theae  thlaga  which 
Mil  hia  predeceaaora  have  failed  to  flo  'Ihlen 
CiiJi  LUte  power,  he  can  criieh  the  ttttio  wiir 
lordH,  ] 

Perhuiia  mi,  hut  one  aenaea  ln|'Jhleii  u 
'•clever  operator  who  will  pluy  It  cl|a«  to  hla 
veat  Ilia  ahlllty  Ij.  [jerforin  theae  |nte  inlr- 
u(  ■  ■ 
out 
8< 
mat 

'I'liere  are  u  few  ^oixl  thlli|/e  I jijiiit-nlni/. 
frlenda  of  nitne  in  our  Mltslon  auif  At  ihia 
writing,  the  Nittloniil  Aaaenihly  eld||tloiia  are 
■  tliring  feelloKa  never  atlrred  hejfn  hefore 
Ttiey  are  touching  huahf  regional  land  far 
tlolittl  feellnga  In  thia  liliirallhtlclaocletv 
and  for  tlie  nrat  time  glvln({  peo(A)  n.  arnae 
of  reiireaenlatlon  In  the  governmjit  I  heae 
developmenla    ure    ciitalnly    to    h|    enconr- 

Ht/ed.    for    l|,^,y    might    he    Ihr-   . 

could  buve   na  In   u  p<illtr<'ul 
the      (''ominiinlala       llitt, 
amonnt   to  a   very  ainitll   pine 
loiintry.  r 

■riioy  auy  aUii  tlmt  therirlire  chHii|jea  with- 
in the  Mlaaloii;  the  leal  dlnBe/iteri  uie  get- 
ting a  hetter  heuring  in  MlaaloiJ  isounclla 
ihun  ever  hefore.  Yet  there  U  IHlll  In  Whitt 
the  Mlaalon  aaya,  <ir  Ihlnka  to  aiiAiort  this 
hope  I  feur  for  the  dlnaentera  In  tlfi  monlha 
iiheiirt  ua  the  preoeure  for  reanlla  idtnnainea; 
for  that  kind  of  prenanre  doea  not  wiiiit  t<'i 
hear  dlaaent  of  complicated  ui« 
wantn  reuma  of  prepared  elatlatll  al 
meiiib,  iind  It  moat  aiirely  will  get;  them 
VIII 

And    the  ulternale  aoliitlonhV 

i'utting  American  und  Vietnam 
li-l/Bther  Into  Joint  uiilla,  Iherehy  | 
the  moiale  it  the  Vlettiufneee-  wl 
BO  far  la  thin  fcoiinliy  U  ),,.a  wo. 
'living  the  Amerlcuna  complete  coi 
VletimmeMM  forcea,  and  giving  tl  : 
American  leuihuahlp  .  forgetting) 
Vietnameae  a/id  hrloging  out  onj 
more  Ameru  nn   tioopa  and  do  the 

Hut    Inateitd     I    have    u    aenae    th* 
ome   again    coming    l<(   a  deail   end 
china     Wo  liave   In    the   puat  narrow 
olT  defeat  aeveml  tlinea  In  ttie  HouH 
at  (leneva,  In   IU6fl  with  Diem,  In 
the  'I'aylor   report  and   the   heglnniA; 
American  hulldup,  In  1005  with  the 
menl  of  Ainerlcim  (  onihiit  troopa.  K 


^  wa  have  uverte.l  defeat  i.nd  grahhri  vlrtory 
fiut  of  the  hunda  <i1  Unnoi,  hiil  In  lolng  11, 
we  have  (ilwaya  heen  forced  to  up  I  h|  price  of 


game,    we  have  Increaaed   the  I  lakea,  ao 


the 

that  now  weatiind  with  the  (ireaent truhtrnt' 

Ing  hltuatlon,   neither    victory   nor  ;  lefeni,   n. 

hair-mllllon    troopn,    a    heavy    homh  ng    pio 

gram,  with  the  military  wanting  mc 

and    more    homhlng     Yet   mennwhll 

m<.re  aware   than  ever  of  the  friiBtiltlonn  of 

that  imrtlcular  war  and  of  the  alrl  Inn  that 

a  roinmitment  of  half  u  million  niif  i  plucea 

on  our  own  noilely  at  home 

Or   perliMpa  all    the    very   heat  crit  -b,  hiicIi 
OH    the    Intn    Hernard    Kail,    will    h«     proven 


wrong:  you  cmi  gain  u  mininry  vl  . 
out  uny  decent  political  hawla.  You 
ply  grind  out  a  terribly  punlahlng 
after  year,  ualng  that  Immense 
ttrepowor,  cruahlng  the  «iieiny  un 
deal  of  the  populution.  until  fimi 
has    been    an    much    death    and    de 


wero      It 
docn- 


rriiipB 
•  proving 
ere  tried 
«d  .  .  . 
mand  of 
In  good 
hoot  the 

million 
ih  right. 

we  are 
n  liiilo- 
y  a  laved 

In  1U04 
"11  with 
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ommlt- 

h  time 


e  lrii<>\\ti 
We   uie 


•y  With- 

un  alrn- 

\  ar.  year 

/  inerlciin 

u  good 
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1  .ruction 


that  the  enainy  will  ittumhie  out  of  the  for- 
eat,  oa  atunned  and  numb  w*  tlia  real  of  Uia 
Vielnameao  people. 

What  would  hecoina  of  the  country  In  thla 
caao    I    do   not   know.    It   loiild    happen,   hut 
I   douht  It    Kor   though   the   hlgheat  Ameri- 
cana   hero    have    talked    In    terma    of    vloU/ry 
Ihfough  It  war  of  piinlsliment  and  attrition, 
I   have  my  doiihte  that  we  can   win  in  a  War 
of  attiltlon    Attrition,  after  all,  la  not  Jnat  a 
phyalcal  thing    it  la  a  paychologlcal  etute  aa 
well,    and    I    wonder    If    they    will    fold    tlrat 
Italher,    the    war    la    to    them    an    Immedlul/e 
thing.   It  la  their  hlgheat  priority,  their  moat 
iniportttiit     cominltment     like     the     laraella 
viewing    the    Araha;     they    aee    It   In    terma    of 
niirvtKUl.  while  wo  ore  far  i.woy    We  have  our 
otiier     fronta,     other     r  ommltrnenta,     other 
priorlllea    Wo  talk  ohoiit  thla  aa  a  war  of  our 
national   aecurlty,   hut    We   treat   It   aa   a    War 
of  luxury    Nothing  ahowo  thla  nu.ro  than  the 
ctthual   way   the   war   haa  heen   re|Nirted  from 
Halgon     to    WoahlngUin,    the    wllllngneaa    to 
|maa  on   gentio  fttllnr'lea  Inalead   of  hiird  and 
cold    trutha    The   general    who   tried    to   have 
ISorl   Young  removed   would,   I  am  auro,   give 
a   very   accurate  rejiort  to  Waahlngton  If  the 
VIetcong  wero  moving  north  from  Hon  Diego 
I'erhapa     I'erhapa     1   do   not    think    we   ore 
winning,  and  the  reaaona  eeem  to  me  to  he  ao 
healc   that  while  I   would   like  to   believe  my 
frlenda  I  hat  there  ta  u  laat  chance  opening 
up  ognin    III    Vletnom,   H    neema   (o  mt»  n    fiall 
hope  Indeed     I   do  not  think    wo  are   winning 
In  any   true  aeiiae,  nor  do  I  aee  ony  algna  wo 
are  alx.ut  to  win    That  la  why   thla  la  nuch 
u  Had  atory  to   write,   f<.r  I  aharo  thot  afieclal 
iiffectlon    for    the    Vletnameao,    and    I    would 
like  U)  write  that  though  the  price  la  heavy, 
It  la  worlh  It    I  do  not  tlilnk  our  Vletnameao 
can  win  their  half  of  the  war,  n.ir  do  I  think 
we  can   win   It   for   them    I   think   finally   we 
will  end   up  loweiing  oiil   alghto,  eiiiouragliig 
our  Vletmtmeae  to  talk   to  their  VletnarnoBe, 
hojilng    aomohow    they    cim    aotllo    what    wo 
cannot    That  la  what  thla  cJiuntry  longa  for 
right   now,   and   It  may   well    lie   that  even   If 
wo   Btay   here  another   five    yeara.   It   la  all    we 
Will  end  up  with  onyway 


iN'rKrtNATK)N/\r,  rr^KA'i'y 
-  vror.A'iioNH 

Mr.  l<'lll.Hlil<ilir  Mr  Picililrnt,  Hip 
iw.-fiit  iTiiinrkM  by  fdiiiicr  Hccicliuy  of 
Htiitc  Dmui  Arhc/ion  rtlMfiilafjIng  Ihi-  iinc- 

flllll«'M,-i   of    IICl^Ol.lutloIKi    In    Vlcl.ll(llll    lllllN- 

LiuLii  llic  n'lu(t.aM<  I-  on  Die  pint  of  hdihh 
U)  (IIhcumm  iiioic  fully  Ua;  lilwUiiy  of  Kn«t- 
WfhL  icIiitloiiM  hliicc  I(t4.'i.  W«i  itu-  111!  wi-ll 
iiwitiii  of  till-  liult  of  i/ooil  fiiltli  whh;h 
i:)\nmclf.ii/.f(]  |,lif-  Hovlct  iximUIoh  at,  Potw- 
fliini  III  I!>4fl,  MoMcow  111  MJ4',  and  I>.n- 
doM  III  104H.  Mr  AcliitHon  pi.  y«rt  a  vital 
and  <oiihtni(:l,lv<'  role  a«  a  .legoUatliiii 
ofTlclal  for  tlm  Wi-Ht  dm  log  Dicm*  crucial 
yi-aiM  following  World  War  IJ  Tin-  proh- 
lierlly  of  KiiioiH'  1m  din-,  in  pari,  to  Jilti 
ln«l«l«-nc«-  lliat,  Uic  UHH.it.  wan  not  Ut 
dictate  thf  t,ciin«  by  which  Wc.-afrn 
KnroiK*  wai*  to  f xlftt.  '■ 

Howfvi-r.  thlN  Ih  not  th<«  whole  ,',f.ory. 
Thf  loiiH  negotlalloiiH  wlilcii  preceded 
the  AiiMlrlan  Peace  Treaty  of  HJ.'ift  laid 
the  gromidwoik  for  a  iiio«t  t.uc.rvantul  ar- 
rangeiiient  for  that  country.  That  Name 
.year,  the  K-ivletM.  hi  good  fullh,  leLurned 
thf^  Poikkanu  Penlnmilu  to  P'lnland. 

'I'he  Ilia  Iter  of  International  tieaty  vl- 
olatloii  WUN  r(  I'll! wed  inoiit  carefully 
when  llu!  f'onmilttee  on  Foreign  I?ela- 
tlon.s  waH  con.ildeiliig  the  Nuclear  Te.^t 
Han  Treaty  In  AuKU;d.  lUir.l.  A  Hot  of 
treaties  U)  which  the  Hovlet  Union  h»H 
lidhered  wa«  provided  at  that  lime.  It 
mJKKPHlM  that  nenollatloiiH  wllli  the  Coin- 


iiiunlftU  UK-  ij(;L  alwaya  un  hoi>elcKs  aj 
the  former  Hecreta/y  BUggenla.  J  ii«|( 
unanlmoiui  conwent  Uj  have  tlil»  iij,t 
prInU-d  in  tlie  ktcokn  ul  tiie  com. i union 
of  my  remaikH  * 

The  I'ltKHIDINH   Ol  IK  l.U     Without 
objection.  It  In  lio  ordered. 
<Heeex)ilblt  I.) 

Mr  KUMJUKJU'J'  Hti  iUt-  lecoid  of 
f'ommunlht  ohaei  vunce  of  Intermitlonal 
proml«e«  1«  tnlxed,  ano  Jii  Houtheiut 
A«la,  vIolatloiiN  have  been  fvimmltled  by 
Ixith  hldeM  'J'he  United  Htate«  whaieii  re- 
wiMin.ilblllty  for  the  mannei  lo  which  dl- 
jilomacy  hah  fx-en  <uinduc(i'd  In  that  re- 
gion of  the  world  If  we  are  Lo  liave  u 
<xm«tructlve  Impact  In  Hoiitheaht  Axltt, 
our  dlplomuttc  eftoi  ih  muftt  b*-  guided  by 
the  aame  pilnclplen  and  <'.'inAlruliit« 
which  cliariK  U-il/ed  our  jxiMtwar  elTorli 
III  Europe.  HInce  thl«  evIdenUy  cannot 
be  done  within  the  framework  of  exUt. 
Ing  accord.i,  then  new  negotlatloni 
hhoiild  Ite  culled  for. 

Mr.  Achetjon  knowM  better  Ihan  any- 
one elwt  the  lertiiltM  of  skilled  diplomacy. 
Peace  and  prohp«Mlly  came  to  Kiiiope  he- 
lauw  mlllljiry  conflict  wax  avoided   The 
tragedy  of  Vtelnam  In  that  honctt  dlplo- 
miu:y  lata  never  Ixten  atUMiipU-d 
ExHinrr  I 
I  Prom   the   fjepartmeiit  of  Htate. 
Aug    2U,  10'i:i| 
'luKAiit.n   Wiocii   iHK  H<ivit.r  Union 
ItAo  oaDt.Hvt.li  OAiitirAi.-ioHii.y 
Auatrlaii  Htute  'treaty. 
Antarctic  Treaty. 

Hlatute  of  International  At<imtc  Kneryy 
Agency. 

Htate  'I'reaty  for  the  Iteoatahllahment  of  an 
Independent  and  Demoi  ratic  Auatrla. 
(/'onventlon    on    t(oa<l    'traffic. 
Cuat'ima    Convention    on     the    'lemporitry 
Importation  of  Private  Idmd  Veht<  lea. 

(yonvention  for  the  linincalloii  of  (.'ertalii 
iluloB  Koialing  to  Interimtloiittl  'Iranapor- 
tittlon  by  Air. 

Conntltutlon  of  UNKmUi 
InUirnutlonal    Convention    for   the   North- 
weat  Atlantic  t^laherlea. 

fnittiuMient  for  the  Ainnhdinent  of  the 
Coiiatltutlon  of  the  Intorniitlolial  Lulxir  (Jr- 
ganl/.allon. 

fJonvontlon  for  the  Unification  of  Certain 
llulea  With  Ueapect  lo  AaaUUnoe  and  WaU 
vugo  at  Hea 

Convention  on  the  intergovnriiliientitl 
Maritime  <jrganl/.utlon. 

(lonventlon  on  Hufety  of  t..lfe  ut  Hen. 
itegiilatloiiB    for    Preventing    (y'ollUHona   at 
Hon. 

Convention  of  the  World  Meftorologlcal 
(JrganlKatlon. 

Unlveraal  I'oatul  fJonventlon. 
Agreement  for  the  Hupiireaalon  of  the  Cir- 
culation of  Obscene  i'uhlh^atlonB 

Interim  Convention  on  (Jonaervitllon  of 
North  l»ucin<;  Kur  Keala. 

International  Hwgur  Agreement. 
Interiiullonul  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion. 

Conveiltlon  Amending  the  Convention  Re- 
lating to  Welghti^iiid  Meuaurra. 

Agrtement  on  (Jooperutlon  In  Exchange! 
In  the  Klelda  of  Hclen-e,  1'echnology,  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  In   IDIIO   Ml 

Agreement  on  Cooperation  In  Exchaiigra  In 
the  Kleldfl  of  Hiit>nif<,  Technology,  Educntlon, 
and  Culture  In  llifl'i  (i;». 

Agreement  nelatlng  to  the  Bxohunge  of 
Medical  nima. 

Memorandum  for  Cooperation  In  the  Pletd 
of  the  Utilization  of  Atomic  Knergy  for 
Peaceful  PurpoBe« 

Agreement  Uclatlng  to  the  neclprocal 
Wulver  of  Vlea  Keea  to  NonlmmlgranU. 


Agreement  on  the  C>rganl/.atlon  of  <;om- 
inerclBl  lladio  'lr!i-<yi»e  (Jommuiilcutlona 
Choiinels. 

THK  WAR  AND  I'lfl  KKKF/n'8— II 

Mr.  FUIJJJdiaHT.  A4r.  Pre«ldent,  to- 
(jay  I  ie«uiiii3  my  coiniiient«  on  the 
VlLliiiimciU  war  and  Ith  fur-ianiiing  ef- 
fccth.  In  the  Hint  half  of  my  htateiuent 
I  Questioned  tin-  a«ttumpLlon  on  which 
the  Aiiierlcun  war  policy  1«  baned  and 
buiige.iled  what  neem  to  fne  to  be  tln^ 
principal  caufien  of  the  deep  and  widen- 
ing division  among  the  American  people. 
Today  I  i.hall  ixiint  to  wjiiie  of  the  de- 
blriicllve  elTecLrt  of  the  war  ui)on  our 
doincj-.tU:  life  to  Ihi!  tiowing  mlllturl/.ii- 
tton  of  the  economy  and  tin;  unlverhltloi, 
to  the  deeponlng  crlhla  of  poverty  and 
nice,  and  to  the  underlying  queMllon  of 
Aiiicrlca'N  concept  of  heiwU,  either  ti.H  n 
Irudllloniil  world  empln-  um  we  rerin  to 
be  becoming,  or  a«  un  example  of  crea- 
tive democracy,  n»  we  liuv<'  tiudltloimlly 
re(iurd(«l  oiiiM-lveN. 

I      ItIK    Mll.rrAHY-lNtlUnrKIAl.-AeAltlCMKJ 

roMi'l.r.x 

While  young  dlN«enter«  plead  lor  reM- 
urrecUoM  of  the  American  proinl;.e.  their 
eldcrn  continue  to  Hiibvert  It.  Att  II  It  W(-re 
bijiiiething  to  be  very  proud  of,  it  wutt 
iinhouiiced  not  long  ago  thai  the  war  In 
Vlcliiam  had  ere.iled  a  inilllon  n<w  .lobw 
111  the  United  Htatfd  (Jur  country  Ih  be- 
ciiinlMg  conditioned  to  permanent  con- 
Illcl  More  and  more  our  e(!oiioiiiy,  our 
(iovirnment,  and  our  unlver.'iltleM  are 
uduptlng  tlienihelvea  to  the  rciiulremeiitM 
of  continuing  war  total  war,  llmltt.'d 
witr,  and  cold  war.  The  titruKgle  ugaliiht 
iiillltiniNm  Into  which  we  were  drawn 
'M  yeai'H  ago  hiiN  LN'coine  permanent,  and 
for  the  Niike  of  conducting  11.  we  are 
iiiitklog  ouihi-lveN  Into  a  mllltarl/.ed  tiu- 
clely 

I  do  not  think  the  tullltary-lnduNtrlal 
coiniijcx  In  the  eun.spli'utoilul  invention 
of  a  band  of  "mendmntN  of  death."  One 
idinoi.t  wlhheM  that  It  wire,  becaufse  coii- 
Mplracleh  can  be  expoNcd  and  dealt  with. 
Hut  the  cominmenlH  of  the  new  Amerl- 
ciiii  iiillltarlMn  are  too  diverse,  Inde- 
lieiuleiil,  and  complex  IiJr  It  to  be  the 
product  of  a  rcnlrally  directed  con- 
hpliacy.  It  In  rather  the  Inevitable  rcNUlt 
of  the  t;reatlon  ol  a  huge,  permanent 
inlUlary  e.stabllMhment.  whoNe  needs 
huve  given  rise  to  a  va.sl  private  defen.se 
IhdiiMlry  tied  to  the  Armed  Forces  by  a 
natural  bond  of  coinmnn  Interest.  As  the 
liiige.st  producer  of  goods  and  services  In 
the  United  States,  the  Industries  and 
businesses  that  fill  military  orders  will 
In  the  coining  fiscal  year  pour  some  $45 
billion  Into  over  5,000  cltle.s  and  towns 
where  over  8  million  Americans,  count- 
ing members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  com- 
prlsluk'  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  will  earn  tlielr  HvIhr  from 
dcfen.se  .spending.  Together  all  these  hi- 
dustrles  and  employei's.  drawing  tht^r 
Ihfomo  from  the  $75  billion  defen.se 
Itudget.  form  a  giant  concentration  of 
Horlallsm  In  our  otherwl.se  free  enterprise 
fcoiioiny. 

I'nplarnied  though  It  wa.s,  this  complex 
hn.s  become  a  mn.lor  ixilltlcal  force  It  Is 
the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of 
American  military  Involvements  around 
the  world;  but,  composed  as  It  Is  of  a  vast 
CXIII 3370     Part   37 


number  of  cltlzentv-  not  tycwinfj  or  "mer- 
ehantfl  of  death"  taut  ordinary,  good 
American  cltlzetiH  whoNc  livelihood  de- 
pendrt  on  defenw-  production,  the  military 
Industrial  complex  hnK  become  an  In- 
direct force  for  the  peipiluation  of  our 
global  military  commltmenUs.  ThlH  1« 
not — and  I  emphaslz*!  "rurt" — becau*e 
anyoni-  favors  war  but  because  every  one 
of  u«  hH«  a  natural  and  proper  desire  to 
prcKeive  the  Hources  of  his  livelihood.  For 
the  defense  worker  this  mean*  preserving 
or  obtaining  some  local  factory  or  instal- 
lation and  obtaining  new  defense  orders; 
for  the  labor  union  leatler  it  means  Jobs 
for  his  members  at  abnormally  high 
wages;  for  the  politician  It  means  pre> 
serving  the  food  will  of  his  contitltucnts 
by  helping  them  to  get  what  they,  want. 
T'Jveiy  lime  a  new  program,  such  as  Mr. 
McNamara'h  $:j  billion  "thin"  antlballls- 
tlc  missile  sybtein,  li;  Introduced,  a  pow- 
erful new  conbtiluency  lb  created — a 
coiihtltuency  that  will  strive  mightily 
to  iirotect  the  new  program  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  AHM,  turn  the  "thin"  system 
Into  a  "thick"  one.  a  movement  already 
luiderway  according  to  repoits  In  the 
press.  The  constltuency-buUdlng  process 
Is  further  advanced  by  the  perspicacity  of 
Defense  olliclals  and  contractors  in  locat- 
ing Installations  and  plants  In  the  dla- 
trictw  of  influential  key  Membois  of 
Congress. 

In  this  natural  way  generals,  indus- 
trialists, baslnesjiinen,  labor  leaders, 
workers,  und  politicians  have  Joined  to- 
gether In  u  mllllary-lnduslrlal  complex— 
a  complex  which,  for  all  the  Inadvertency 
of  its  creation  and  the  Innocent  inten- 
tions of  Its  participants,  has  nonetheless 
become  a  powerful  new  force  for  the  per- 
petuation of  foreign  military  commit- 
ments, for  the  Introduction  and  expan- 
sion of  expensive  weapons  .systems,  and. 
as  a  result,  for  the  militarization  of  large 
segments  of  our  national  life.  Most  In- 
terest groups  are  counlerbalunced  by 
other  interest  groups,  but  the  defense 
complex  Is  so  much  larger  than  any  other 
tlmt  there  is  no  effective  counterweight 
to  it  except  concern  as  to  its  Imjiact  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  citizens  and  a 
few  of  our  leaders,  none  of  whom  have 
material  incentive  to  offer. 

The  universities  might  have  formed 
an  effective  counterweight  to  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  by  strengthen- 
ing their  emphasis  on  the  traditional 
values  of  our  democracy,  but  many  of  our 
leading  universities  have  Instead  Joined 
the  monolith,  adding  greatly  to  its  |>()wer 
and  Influence.  Disappointing  though  it 
Is,  the  adherence  of  the  professors  is  not 
greatly  surprising.  No  less  than  business- 
men, workers,  and  politicians,  professors 
like  money  and  influence.  Having  tradi- 
tionally been  deprived  of  both,  they  have 
welcomed  the  contracts  and  consultant- 
ships  offered  by  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

The  great  majority  of  American  pro- 
fessors are  still  teaching  students  and 
engaging  In  scholarly  research,  but  .some 
of  the  most  famous  of  our  academicians 
liave  .set  such  activities  aside  In  order  to 
.serve  their  government,  especially  those 
parts  of  the  government  which  are 
primarily  concerned  with  war 

The   bonds  between  the  Qovemment 


and  the  universities  are  no  more  the  re- 
sults of  a  conspiracy  than  those  between 
Goverrunent  and  business.  Thej-  are  an 
arrangement  of  convenience,  providing 
the  Government  with  politically  usable 
knowledge  and  the  unUerslte?^  w;'h 
badly  needed  funds.  Most  of  thehc-  funds 
go  to  large  Institutions  which  need  them 
less  than  some  smaller  and  lesfc  uell- 
known  ones,  but  they  do  on  the  whole 
make  a  contribution  to  higher  learning,  a 
c/)ntrlbutlon,  however,  which  Is  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price. 

That  price  is  the  surrender  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  neglect  of  teaching,  and 
the  distortion  of  scholarship.  A  unlver- 
hlty  which  has  become  accusUjmed  to  the 
Inflow  of  government  contract  funds  is 
likely  to  emphasize  activities  which  will 
attract  those  funds.  These,  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  Include  teaching  under- 
graduates and  the  kind  of  scholarship 
which,  though  it  may  contribute  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge- and  to  man's 
ufiderstandlng  of  himself,  is  not  salable 
to  the  Defen.se  Department  or  the  CIA. 
Ak  Clark  Kerr,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  expressed  it: 

'riio  real  problem  Is  not  one  of  Ffderal 
control  but  of  Federal  Influence.  A  Federal 
agency  offers  a  project.  The  university  need 
not  accept,  hut  us  a  practical  matter,  It 
umuilly  df>eB.  .  .  .  Out  of  thla  reality  have 
followed  many  of  the  consequencee  of  Fed- 
eral Rid  for  the  universities;  and  they  have 
been  Bubstantl.il.  That  they  are  subtle,  slowly 
cumulative  and  gentlemanly  makes  them 
nil  the  more  potent.' 

F'rom  what  one  hears  the  process  of 
acquiring  Government  contracts  is  not 
always  passive  and  gentlemanly. 

One  of  the  dismal  sights  In  American 
hlRhor  education — 

Writes  Robert  M.  Rosenzwelg,  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  Stanford  University 
graduate  division — 

Id  that  of  admlnlBtrators  scrambling  for  con- 
triicts  for  work  which  does  not  emerge  from 
the  research  or  teaching  intcresta  of  their 
faculty.  The  result  of  this  unseemly  enter- 
prise is  bound  to  be  a  faculty  coerced  or 
Hcduced  Into  secondary  lines  of  Interest,  or 
a.  frantic  effort  to  secure  nonfaculty  per- 
Konnel  to  meet  the  contractual  obllgatlona. 
Among  the  most  puzzling  aspects  of  such 
iirrungementB  Is  the  fact  that  Government 
iigoncles  have  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
them.  Not  only  are  they  harmful  to  the  uni- 
versities— which  is  not,  of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment's prime  concern — but  they  Insure 
that  the  Government  will  not  get  what  it  Is 
presumably  buying;  namely,  the  Intellectual 
and  technical  resources  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  Is  simply  a  bad  bargain  all  the 
wiiy  around.' 

Commenting  on  these  tendencies,  a 
special  report  on  government,  the  uni- 
versities and  international  afifairs,  pre- 
pared for  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 


'  Clark  Kerr,  r;ie  Uses  of  the  Univerfity, 
(Cambridge;  Harvard  University  Press.  1964). 
pp  57-58. 

'Quoted  In:  Walter  Adams  and  Ad.'lan 
Jaffe.  Goremmenf,  The  Universities,  and  In- 
ternational Affairs:  A  Crisis  in  Identity,  Spe- 
cial Report  Prepared  for  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  90th  Congress.  1st  8e«- 
■lon,  House  Document  No.  120  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1967),  pp. 
5-fl. 
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on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  points  out  that— 

The  eagerness  of  university  a4inlnlstra- 
tlons  to  undertake  etyllzed,  Oorermnent- 
flnanced  projects  has  caused  a  flecUne  la 
self-generated  commitments  to  scholarly  pur- 
suits, has  produced  baneful  effects  on  the 
academic  mission  of  our  unlverStles,  and 
has.  In  addition,  brought  forward  s«me  bitter 
complaints  from  the    disappointed  clients.* 

Among  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-university contract  system  the 
most  damaging  and  corrupting  are  the 
neglect  of  the  university's  mo*  Impor- 
tant purpose,  which  is  the  education  of 
Its  students,  and  the  taking  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment camp  of  scholars,  especially 
those  In  the  social  sciences,  who  ought  to 
be  acting  as  responsible  and  independent 
critics  of  their  Government's  policies. The 
corrupting  process  Is  a  subtle  one:  no  one 
needs  to  censor,  threaten,  or  gl?e  orders 
to  contract  scholars;  without  a  word  of 
warning  or  advice  being  uttered.  It  Is 
simply  understood  that  lucrafive  con- 
tracts are  awarded  not  to  those  who  ques- 
tion their  Government's  pollcits  but  to 
those  who  provide  the  Governnient  with 
the  tools  and  tecluiiques  It  desires.  The 
effect,  in  the  words  of  the  report  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Education,  Is — 

To  suggest  the  possibility  to  a  world — never 
adverse  to  prejudice — that  aoademle  honesty 
Is  no  less  marketable  than  a  box  of  detergent 
on  the  grocery  shelf.' 

Tlie  formation  of  a  military-industrial 
complex,  for  all  its  baneful  consequences, 
Is  the  result  of  great  numbers  of  people 
engaging  in  more  or  less  normal  com- 
mercial activities.  The  adherence  of  the 
universities,  though  no  more  the  result 
of  a  plan  or  conspiracy,  nonetbseless  in- 
volves something  else:  the  neglect  and,  if 
carried  far  enough  the  betrayal,  of  the 
university's  fundamental  reason  for  ex- 
istence, which  is  the  advancement  of 
man's  search  for  truth  and  happiness.  It 
is  for  this  purpose,  and  this  purpose 
alone,  that  universities  receive — and 
should  receive — the  community'i  support 
in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  and  tax 
exemptions. 

When  the  university  turns  away  from 
its  central  purpose  and  makes  itself  an 
appendage  to  the  Government,  concern- 
ing Itself  with  techniques  rather  than 
purposes,  with  expedients  rather  than 
Ideals,  dispensing  conventional  orthodoxy 
rather  than  new  Ideas.  It  Is  not  only  fall- 
ing to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  its  stu- 
dents; It  is  betraying  a  public  trust. 

This  betrayal  Is  most  keenly  felt  by 
the  students,  partly  because  It  is  they 
who  are  being  denied  the  services  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  their  teachers, 
they  to  whom  knowledge  Is  being  dis- 
pensed wholesale  in  cavernous  lecture 
halls,  they  who  must  wait  weeks  for  brief 
audiences  with  Important  professors 
whose  time  Is  taken  up  by  travel  and 
research  connected  with  Government 
contracts.  For  all  these  reasons  the  stu- 
dents feel  themselves  betrayed,  but  It  Is 
doubtful  that  any  of  these  Is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  angry  rebellions  which  have 
broken  out  on  so  many  campuse  ;. 


•Ibid.,  p.  6. 
♦Ibid.,  p.  8. 


It  seems  more  likely  that  the  basic 
cause  of  the  great  trouble  In  our  univer- 
sities is  the  student's  discovery  of  cor- 
ruption In  the  one  place,  besides  perhaps 
the  churches,  which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  immune  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  our  age.  Having  seen  their  coun- 
try's traditional  values  degraded  in  the 
effort  to  attribute  moral  purpose  to  an 
Inunoral  war,  having  seen  their  country's 
leaders  caught  In  inconsistencies  which 
are  politely  referred  to  as  a  "credibility 
gap,"  they  now  see  their  universities — 
the  last  citadels  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual integrity — lending  themselves  to  ul- 
terior and  expedient  ends,  and  betraying 
their  own  fundamental  purpose,  which, 
in  James  Bryce's  words.  Is  to  "reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  times  without  yielding  to  It." 

2.  POVERTY  IN  AMERICA 

Students  are  not  the  only  angry  peo- 
ple In  America,  nor  the  only  people  with 
cause  for  anger.  There  Is  also  the  anger 
of  the  American  poor,  black  and  white, 
rural  and  urban.  These  are  the  dis- 
possessed and  neglected  children  of  the 
affluent  society,  the  32  million  Americans 
whose  hopes  were  briefly  raised  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  war  on  poverty,  only 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  supervening  re- 
quirements of  the  war  on  Asian  com- 
munism, or,  more  exactly,  to  the  execu- 
tive preoccupation  and  congressional 
parsimony  Induced  by  that  war. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  foreign 
wars  and  crises  we  have  scarcely  noticed 
the  revolution  wrought  by  undirected 
change  here  at  home.  Since  World  War 
n  our  population  has  grown  by  59  mil- 
lion; a  mass  migration  from  country  to 
city  has  crowded  over  70  percent  of  our 
population  onto  scarcely  more  than  1 
percent  of  our  land;  vast  numbers  of 
rural  Negroes  from  the  South  have 
filled  the  slums  of  northern  cities  while 
affluent  white  families  have  fled  to 
shapeless  new  suburbs,  leaving  the 
cities  physically  deteriorating  and  fi- 
nancially destitute,  and  creating  a  new 
and  socially  destructive  form  of  racial 
Isolation  combined  with  degrading  pov- 
erty. Poverty,  which  is  a  tragedy  in  a 
poor  country,  blights  our  affluent  society 
with  something  more  than  tragedy;  be- 
ing unnecessary.  It  Is  deeply  immoral  as 
well. 

Distinct  though  It  is  In  cause  and 
character,  the  Negro  rebellion  is  also 
part  of  the  broader  crisis  of  American 
poverty,  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  social 
justice  for  Negroes  can  be  won  except  as 
part  of  a  broad  program  of  education, 
housing  and  employment  for  all  of  our 
poor,  for  all  of  the  great  "underclass" 
of  whom  Negroes  comprise  no  more  than 
one-fourth  or  one-third.  It  is  essential 
that  the  problem  of  poverty  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  not  only  because  the 
material  needs  of  the  white  and  colored 
poor  are  the  same — better  schools,  better 
homes  and  better  Job  opportunities — 
but  because  alleviating  poverty  In  gen- 
eral is  also  the  best  way  to  alleviate 
racial  hostility. 

It  Is  not  the  affluent  and  educated  who 
accounir  for  the  "backlash"  but  the 
poorer  white  people,  who  perceive  in  the 
Negro  rights  movement  a  threat  to  their 
jobs  and  homes  and — probably  more  Im- 


portant— a  threat  to  their  own  meager 
sense  of  social  status. 

There  Is  nothing  edifying  about  pov- 
erty. It  is  morally  as  well  as  physically 
degrading.  It  does  not  make  men  broth- 
ers. It  sets  them  against  each  oth,er  in 
competition  for  jobs  and  homes  and 
status.  It  leaves  its  mark  on  a  man  and 
Its  mark  Is  not  pretty.  Poverty  constricts 
and  distorts,  condemning  Its  victims  to 
an  endless,  anxious  struggle  for  phy.sical 
necessities.  That  struggle  in  turn  robs  a 
man  of  his  distinctly  human  capacities — 
the  capacity  to  think  and  create,  the  ca- 
pacity to  seek  and  savor  the  meaning  of 
things,  the  capacity  to  feel  sj-mpathy 
and  friendliness  for  his  fellow  man. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  poverty  and  Its 
evil  byproducts,  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  them  as  human  rather  than  as 
racial  or  regional  problems.  For  practical 
as  well  as  moral  reasons,  we  shall  have 
to  have  compassion  for  those  who  are  a 
little  above  the  bottom  as  well  as  for 
those  w^ho  are  at  the  bottom  We  slial] 
have  to  have  some  understanding  of  the 
white  tenant  farmer  as  well  as  the  Negro 
farm  laborer,  of  the  urban  white  immi- 
grant workingman  as  well  as  the  Negro 
slum  dweller.  It  would  even  benefit  us 
to  acquire  some  miderstandlng — not  ap- 
proval, just  understanding — of  each 
other's  group  and  regional  prejudices. 

If  the  racial  crisis  of  recent  years  has 
proven  anything.  It  is  that  none  of  us, 
Northerner  or  Southerner,  has  much  to 
be  proud  of,  that  our  failures  have  been 
national  failures,  that  our  problems  are 
problems  of  a  whole  society,  and  so.  as 
•well,  must  be  their  solutions. 

All  these  problem.s — of  poverty  and 
race,  jobs  and  schools — have  come  to 
focus  In  the  great  cities,  which,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  esthetlcally,  are 
rapidly  becoming  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. As  now  taking  shape,  the  cities 
and  suburbs  are  the  product  of  technol- 
ogy run  rampant,  without  effective  po- 
litical direction,  without  regard  to  social 
and  long-term  economic  cost.  They  have 
been  given  their  appearance  by  private 
developers,  builders  and  entrepreneurs, 
seeking,  as  they  will,  their  own  short- 
term  profit. 

Rivers  and  bays  are  polluted  and  the 
air  Is  filled  with  the  fumes  of  the  millions 
of  cars  which  choke  the  roads.  Recrea- 
tion facilities  and  places  of  green  and 
quiet  are  pitifully  Inadequate  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  crowds  and  noise,  both 
of  which  are  damaging  to  mental  health. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  the 
absence  of  sufQcient  funds  and  political 
authority  strong  enough  to  control  the 
anarchy  of  private  Interest  and  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  some  dedicated  mayors  and 
students  of  urban  problems,  the  tide  of 
deterioration  is  not  being  withstood  and 
the  cities  are  sliding  deeper  Into  disorga- 
nization and  demoralization. 

The  larger  cities  have  grown  beyond 
human  scale  and  organizing  capacity.  No 
matter  what  Is  done  to  rehabilitate  New 
York  and  Chicago,  they  will  never  be 
places  of  green  and  quiet  and  .serenity, 
nor  is  there  much  chance  that  these  can 
even  be  made  tolerably  accessible  to  the 
millions  who  spend  their  lives  enclosed 
in  concrete  and  steel.  Ugly  and  inhuman 
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though  they  are,  the  great  urban  com- 
plexes remain  nonetheless  a  magnet  for 
Negroes  from  the  South  and  whites  from 
Appalachla.  Crowding  the  fetid  slums 
and  taxing  public  services,  they  come  in 
search  of  Jobs  and  opportunity,  only  to 
find  that  the  jobs  which  are  available 
require  skills  which  they  lack  and  have 
little  prospect  of  acquiring. 

One  wonders  whether  this  urban  mi- 
gration Is  irreversible,  whether  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  create  economic  op- 
portunities In  the  small  towns  and  cities 
where  there  are  space  and  land  and 
fresh  air,  where  building  costs  are  mod- 
erate and  people  can  still  live  In  some 
harmony  with  natural  surroundings.  The 
technology  of  modern  agriculture  may 
Inevitably  continue  to  reduce  farm  em- 
ployment, but  we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  industrial  de- 
centralization— of  subsidies,  tax  incen- 
tives and  other  means — to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  people  to  earn  a  living  In  the 
still  human  environments  of  small  town 
America, 

A  decent  life  In  a  small  town  is  not 
only  very  much  better  than  slum  life  In 
a  big  city;  It  Is  probably  cheaper  too.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  subsidize  a 
rural  family  with  $1,000  a  year  for  20 
years  than  to  house  them  in  a  cramped 
urban  "dwelling  unit"  at  a  cost  of  $20,- 
000.  In  New  York  or  Chicago  $2,500  a 
year  of  welfare  money  will  sustain  a 
family  in  destitution;  in  the  beautiful 
Ozark  country  of  Arkansas  it  Is  enough 
for  a  decent  life. 

Aggravating  the  material  Ills  Is  the  Im- 
personallzatlon  of  life  In  a  crowded, 
urban  America.  Increasingly  we  find 
wherever  we  go — In  shops  and  banks  and 
the  places  where  we  work — that  our 
names  and  addresses  no  longer  Identify 
us;  the  IBM  machines  require  num- 
bers— ZIP  codes,  account  numbers,  and 
order  numbers.  Our  relevant  identity  in 
a  computerized  economy  Is  statistical 
rather  than  personal.  Business  machines 
provide  standard  Information  and 
standard  services  and  there  are  no  peo- 
ple to  provide  particular  Information  or 
services  for  our  particular  needs. 

The  governing  concept,  invented  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Pentagon,  Is  "cost  effective- 
ness," which  refers  not  to  the  relation- 
ship of  cost  to  human  need  or  sati.sfac- 
tlon  but  to  the  relationship  of  cost  to  the 
computerized  system.  Technology  has 
ceased  to  be  an  instrument  of  human 
ends;  it  has  become  an  end  in  itself,  un- 
regulated by  political  or  philosophical 
purpose.  The  toll  which  all  this  takes 
on  the  himian  mind  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  but  it  must  surely  be  enormous,  be- 
cause human  needs  are  different  from 
the  needs  of  the  system  to  which  they 
are  being  subordinated.  Someday  the 
human  requirements  may  be  computer- 
ized too,  but  they  have  not,  thank  God, 
been  computerized  yet. 

The  cost  of  rehabilitating  America 
will  be  enormous,  beyond  anything  we 
have  even  been  willing  to  think  about. 
When  Mayor  Lindsay  said  that  It  would 
cost  $50  billion  over  10  years  to  make 
New  York  a  fit  place  to  live  in,  his  state- 
ment WEis  dismissed  as  fanciful,  although 
$50  billion  is  less  than  we  spend  in  2 


years  in  Vietnam.  The  Swedish  sociolo- 
gist Gunnar  MyTdal  has  ventured  the 
guess  that  It  will  cost  trillions  of  dollars 
to  rehabilitate  our  slums  and  their  in- 
habitants. 

ITJhe  common  idea  that  America  is  an 
Immensely  rich  and  afBuent  country — 

He  says — 
is  very  much  an  exaggeration.  American  af- 
fluence Is  heavily  mortgaged.  America  carries 
a  tremendous  burden  of  debt  to  Its  poor  peo- 
ple. That  this  debt  must  be  paid  Is  not  only 
a  wish  of  the  do-gooders.  Not  paying  It  Im- 
plies the  risk  for  the  social  order  and  for 
democracy  as  we  have  Icnown  lt.» 

Before  we  can  even  begin  to  think  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 
we  have  got  to  reevaluate  our  national 
priorities.  We  have  got  to  weigh  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  going  to  the  moon  against 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  rehabilitating 
our  cities.  We  have  got  to  weigh  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  supersonic  transport, 
which  will  propel  a  few  business  execu- 
tives and  Government  ofBclals  across  the 
Atlantic  in  2  or  3  hours,  against  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  slum  clearance  and  school 
construction,  which  would  create  oppor- 
tunity for  millions  of  our  deprived  "un- 
derclass." 

We  have  got  to  weigh  the  benefits  and 
consider  the  awesome  disparity  of  the 
$904  billion  we  have  spent  on  military 
power  since  World  War  n  as  against  the 
S96  billion  we  have  spent,  out  of  our  reg- 
ular national  budget,  on  education, 
health,  welfare,  housing,  and  community 
development. 

Defining  our  priorities  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  moral  accounting  than  of  cost  ac- 
counting. The  latter  may  help  us  deter- 
mine what  we  are  able  to  pay  for,  but 
it  cannot  helri  us  to  decide  what  we  want 
and  what  we  need  and  what  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  It  cannot  help  the  five- 
sixths  of  us  who  are  affluent  to  decide 
whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams which  will  create  opportunity  for 
the  one-sixth  who  are  poor;  that  is  a 
matter  of  moral  accounting. 

It  cannot  help  us  to  decide  whether 
beating  the  Russians  to  the  moon  Is  more 
Important  to  us  than  purifying  our 
poisoned  air  and  lakes  and  rivers;  that, 
too,  is  a  matter  of  moral  accounting.  Nor 
can  It  help  us  to  decide  whether  we  want 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  world's  conflicts, 
the  proud  enforcer  of  a  pax  Americana, 
even  though  that  must  mean  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Founding  Fathers'  Idea 
of  America  as  an  exemplarj'  society,  and 
the  betrayal  of  the  idea  of  world  peace 
under  world  law,  which,  as  embodied  In 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
was  also  an  American  Idea.  These,  too, 
are  matters  of  moral  accounting. 

THE    AMERICAN    EXAMPLE 

Rich  and  powerful  though  our  country 
is.  It  Is  not  rich  or  powerful  enough  to 
shape  the  course  of  world  history  in  a 
constructive  or  desired  direction  solely 


» Gunnar  Myrdal,  "The  Necessity  and  Dif- 
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dress to  the  National  Consultation  on  the 
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by  the  Impact  «f  Its  power  and  policy. 
Inevitably  and  demonstrably,  our  major 
impact  on  the  world  is  not  In  what  we 
do  but  In  what  we  are.  For  all  their 
worldwide  influence,  our  aid  and  our 
diplomacy  are  only  the  shadow  of  Amer- 
ica; the  real  America — and  the  real 
American  Influence — are  something  else 
They  are  the  way  our  people  live,  our 
tastes  and  games,  our  products  and  pref- 
erences, the  way  we  treat  each  other,  the 
way  we  govern  ourselves,  the  ideas  about 
man  and  man's  relations  with  other  men 
that  took  root  and  flowered  In  the  Ameri- 
can soU. 

History  testifies  to  this.  A  hundred 
years  ago  England  was  dominant  in  the 
world,  just  as  America  is  today.  Now 
E^ngland  is  no  longer  dominant;  her 
great  fieets  have  vanished  from  the  seas 
and  only  fragments  remain  of  the  mighty 
British  Empire.  What  survives?  The  leg- 
acy of  hatred  survives — hatred  of  the 
West  and  its  arrogant  imperialism, 
hatred  of  the  condescension  and  the  ex- 
ploitation, hatred  of  the  betrayal  abroad 
of  the  democracy  that  Englishipen  prac- 
ticed at  home.  And  the  Ideas  survive — 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  tolerance  and 
fair  play  to  which  Englishmen  were 
giving  meaning  and  reality  at  home 
while  acting  on  different  principles  in 
the  Empire.  In  retrospect.  It  seems  clear 
that  England's  lasting  and  constructive 
Impact  on  modem  India,  for  example, 
springs  not  from  the  way  she  ruled  in 
India  but,  despite  that,  from  the  way 
she  was  ruling  England  at  the  same  time. 

Possessed  as  they  are  of  a  genuine 
philanthropic  impulse,  many  Americans 
feel  that  It  would  be  selfish  and  exclu- 
sive, elitist  and  isolationist,  to  deny  the 
world  the  potential  benefits  of  our  great 
wealtli  and  power,  and  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  a  largely  exemplary  role. 

It  is  true  that  our  wealth  and  power 
can  be.  and  sometimes  are.  beneficial  to 
foreign  nations,  but  they  can  also  be, 
and  often  are,  immensely  damaging  and 
disruptive.  Experience — ours  and  that  of 
others — strongly  sug^sts  that  the  dis- 
ruptive impact  predominates,  that,  when 
big  nations  act  upon  small  nations,  they 
tend  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good. 
This  is  not  necessarily  for  lack  of  good 
Intentions;  it  is  rather  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. Most  men  simply  do  not  know  what 
is  best  for  other  men,  and  when  they  pre- 
tend to  know  or  genuinely  try  to  find  out, 
they  usually  end  up  taking  what  they 
believe  to  be  best  for  themselves  as  that 
which  is  best  for  others. 

Conceding  this  regrettable  trait  of 
human  nature,  we  practice  democracy 
among  ourselves,  restricting  the  freedom 
of  individuals  to  impose  their  wills  upon 
other  individuals,  restricting  the  state 
as  well,  and  channeling  such  coercion 
as  is  socially  necessary  through  commu- 
nity Institutions.  We  do  not  restrict  the 
scope  of  Government  because  we  wish 
to  deny  individuals  the  benefits  of  its 
wealth  and  power;  we  restrict  our  Gov- 
ernment because  we  wish  to  protect  in- 
dividuals from  its  capacity  for  tyranny. 

If  it  is  wisdom  to  restrict  the  power  of 
men  over  men  within  our  society,  is  it  not 
wisdom  to  do  the  same  in  our  foreign 
relations?  If  we  cannot  count  on  the 
benevolence  of  an  all-powerful  Govern- 
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ment  toward  its  own  people,  wh<  se  needs 
and  characteristics  It  knows  sc  mething 
about  and  toward  whom  it  is  su  ely  veil 
disposed,  how  can  we  count  on  the  oe- 
nevolence  of  an  all-powerful  Apijrica  to- 
ward peoples  of  whom  we  ku  aw  very 
Itttle?  Clearly,  we  cannot,  and,  U  itil  such 
time  as  we  are  willing  to  offer  jur  help 
through  community  Institutions  such  as 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Wo4d  Bank, 
I  think  that.  In  limiting  our  jommlt- 
ments  to  small  nations,  we  a;  e  doing 
more  to  spare  them  disi-uption  ihan  we 
are  to  deny  them  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  th  it  It  has 
struck  me  as  rather  inconslst(  nt  that 
some  of  my  friends  who  are  t  lost  de- 
voted to  the  rights  of  the  Stat*  In  do- 
mestic aflfairs  are.  at  the  same  tJ  ne,  very 
determined  to  project  our  Nation's 
power  into  the  affairs  of  peoples  abroad. 

Wisdom  consists  as  much  in  knowing 
what  you  carmot  do  as  In  know  ig  what 
you  can  do.  If  we  knew  and  wer  i  able  to 
acknowledge  the  limits  of  our  jwn  ca- 
pacity, we  would  be  likely,  ma  -e  often 
than  we  do.  to  let  nature  take  i<  3  course 
in  one  place  and  another,  not  because  it 
Is  sure  or  even  likely  to  take  a  goc  d  course 
but  because,  whatever  nature'i  course 
may  be,  tiimpering  with  It  in  U  norance 
will  almost  surely  make  It  worsi  . 

We  used,  in  the  old  days,  to  Y  avc  this 
kind  of  wisdom  and  we  also  knev  ,  almost 
instinctively,  that  what  wc  mad<  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  own  society  was  far 
more  likely  to  have  a  lasting  ai  d  bene- 
ficial impact  on  the  world  than  j  nything 
we  might  do  In  our  foreign  relat  ons.  We 
were  content,  as  they  say,  to  let  conduct 
serve  as  an  unspoken  sermon.  \  Fe  knew 
that  it  was  the  freedom  and  s<  emlngly 
unlimited  opportunity,  the  enc  'gy  and 
marvelous  creativity  of  our  diveri  e  pK)pu- 
lation,  rather  than  the  romantV  non- 
sense of  "manifest  destiny."  thai;  made 
the  name  of  America  a  symbol  of  nope  to 
people  all  over  the  world. 

We  knew  these  things  until  eve 
yond  our  control  carried  us  Irrevocably 
Into  the  world  and  its  fearful  pr  ablems. 
We  recognized  thereupon,  as  we  had  to, 
that  some  of  our  traditional  Idea  i  would 
no  longer  serve  us,  that  we  c(  uld  no 
longer,  for  example,  regard  our  p  )wer  as 
something  outside  of  the  scales  of  the 
world  balance  of  power,  and  thai ,  there- 
fore, we  could  no  longer  remain  neutral 
from  the  major  conflicts  of  th(  major 
nations. 

But,  as  so  often  happens  whe  n  ideas 
are  being  revised,  we  threw  o\  t  some 
valid  ideas  with  the  obsolete  onis.  Rec- 
ognizing that  we  could  not  held  but  be 
involved  In  many  of  the  world's  c  uses,  we 
came  to  suppose  that  we  had  ti 
volved  in  every  crisis  that  cami 
and  so  we  began  to  lose  the  understand- 
ing of  our  own  limitations 

Recognizing  that  we  could  not  help  but 
maintain  an  active  foreign  po  icy,  we 
came  to  suppose  that  whatever  w  s  hoped 
to  accomplish  in  the  world  woul  be  ac- 
complished by  acts  of  foreien  pol  :y,  and 
this — as  we  thought — being  trt  e,  that 
foreign  policy  must  without  exce  ►tion  be 
given  precedence  over  domestic  needs 
and  so  we  began  to  lose  our  hlstor  cal  un 
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The  loss  is  manifest  in  Vietnam.  There 
at  last  we  have  embraced  the  ideas  that 
are  so  alien  to  our  experience — the  Idea 
that  our  wisdom  is  as  great  as  our  power, 
and  the  idea  that  our  lasting  impact  on 
the  world  can  be  determined  by  the  way 
we  fight  a  war  rather  than  by  the  way 
we  run  pur  country.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal aiid  most  ominous  effects  of  the 
war — the  betrayal  of  ideas  which  have 
served  America  well,  and  the  great  moral 
crisis  which  that  betrayal  has  set  loose 
among  our  people  and  their  leaders. 

The  crisis  will  not  soon  be  resolved, 
nor  can  its  outcome  be  predicted.  It  may 
culminate,  as  I  hope  it  will,  in  a  reasser- 
tion  of  the  traditional  values,  in  a  re- 
newed awareness  of  the  creative  power 
of  the  American  example,  Or  it  may  cul- 
minate in  our  becomin.g  an  empire  of 
the  tradi^onal  kind,  ordained  to  rule  for 
a  time  over  an  empty  system  of  power 
and  then  to  ^ade  or  fall,  leaving,  like 
its  predecessors,  a  legacy  of  dust. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  have  followed  with  the 
f^rreatest  interest  and  with  close  attention 
and  appreciation  the  very  eloquent  and 
provocative  address  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator has  Just  concluded. 

The  Senator  has  approached  not  only 
one  problem,  but  several  though  many 
of  our  problems  today  seem  to  stem  from 
war.  From  a  philosophical  standpoint, 
the  Senator's  address  merits  the  consid- 
eration not  only  of  all  Senators,  but  all 
citizens  of  learning  and  responsibility 
throughout  America.  It  Is  one  of  the 
ablest  treatises  I  have  heard  in  a  long 
time.  I  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly 
congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  As  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, he  has  followed  our  hearings  and 
the  studies  on  these  matters  as  closely  as 
anyone  in  the  Senate.  I  value  his  words 
and  comments  about  these  remarks  very 
highly  indeed,  and  deeply  appreciate  his 
attention. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Wr.  GORE.  On  a  somewhat  unrelated 
matter,  now  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  be  having  an  execu- 
tive session  tomorrow  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  on  possible  efforts  at 
conferences  between  and  related  to  de- 
velopments with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  other  related  matters,  about 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  publicity  recently.  I 
Remind  the  Senator  that  last  year  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  one  subject  of  possi- 
bly fruitful  inquiry  of  an  Informative 
and  educational  nature  would  be  a  com- 
mittee hearing  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
quiry, not  an  investigation  but  a  study, 
if  we  could  find  scholars  learned  In  the 
field,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Vietcong  or- 
ganization, its  infrastructure,  to  what  ex- 
tent it  Is  a  government,  and  by  what 
means  that  government  or  quasi-govern- 


mental organization  exercises  its  influ- 
ence and  control. 

There  must  be  something  extremely 
tenacious  about  it;  there  must  be  some 
binding  element,  some  methods  of  disci- 
pline and  order.  If,  as  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg has  indicated,  tl  ere  is  a  willingness 
to  do.  their  representatives  may  be  in- 
vited, or  po.ssibly  to  be  invited,  to  come 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  again  that  if  scholars  and  au- 
thorities in  this  field  can  be  obtained,  It 
might  be  a  subject  of  fruitful  and  in- 
formative inquiry. 

Mr.  FULB'IGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  sungestion  of  the  Senator.  I 
would  be  very  much  interested  in  such  an 
educational  hearing.  We  have  had  very 
little  in  this  field,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  considerable  interest.  I  have  read 
books  about  the  subject  by  .scholars,  but 
we  have  never  really  had  a  hearing  di- 
rected at  this  matter. 

Speaking  personally.  I  Intend  to  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  that  we  have  some 
educational  hearings  during  the  coming 
year.  I  think  they  are  more  needed  than 
ever,  inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  declined  to  discuss  our  policy  In  pub- 
lic; and  therefore,  I  think  the  committee 
is  under  even  heavier  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility to  hold  hearings  and  try  to 
develop,  as  best  we  can,  what  our  policies 
ought  to  be. 

To  do  that,  we  surely  ought  to  know 
the  nature  of  our  enemies,  especially  the 
Vietcong.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  made  a  very  good  suggestion, 
and  I  persoiially  will  .support  it. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMET^DMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2773)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Once 
again  I  am  compelled  to  take  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  discuss  our  draft  laws.  I  do 
so  with  a  growing  uneasiness  over  the 
basic  health  of  the  laws  themselves  and 
over  their  administration. 

I  believe  we  face  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  our  draft  laws.  There  Is,  I  fear,  a  rising 
swell  of  dissatisfaction  across  the  Na- 


tion with  the  way  these  laws  operate — 
with  their  unfairness,  their  uncertainty, 
and  their  unpredictability. 

The  events  of  recent  days  have  only 
served  to  compound  this  dissatisfaction 
and  confusion.  Let  me  summarize  them 
very  briefly. 

On  October  26,  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor, Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  issued  a  di- 
rective to  the  nearly  4.100  local  draft 
boards  in  the  country  urging  them  to 
use  the  threat  of  accelerated  Induction 
as  a  means  of  reducing  antidraft  pro- 
tests at  induction  centers.  When  it  was 
made  public,  the  insistent  clamor  which 
arose  from  among  educators,  Govern-  ' 
ment  ofiQcials,  and  private  citizens  indi- 
cated how  seriously  the  country  viewed 
this  directive. 

fti  an  apparent  effort  to  clarify  the 
disturbing  constitutional  issue  raised  by 
this  directive.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  and  General  Hershey  on  Saturday, 
December  9,  issued  a  joint  statement. 
This  statement  said  in  part  that  "lawful 
protest  activities,  whether  directed  to 
the  draft  or  other  national  issues,  do  not 
subject  registrants  to  acceleration  or  any 
other  special  administrative  action  by 
the  Selective  Service  System."  This 
would  seem  to  have  settled  all  but  one 
of  the  issues:  Could  draft  boards  judge 
which  activities  are  lawful?  Are  the  local 
draft  boards  to  be  prosecutor,  judge, j^nd 
jury? 

But  even  this  partial  clarification  was 
soon  muddied.  General  Hershey  indicat- 
ed, after  release  of  the  joint  statement, 
that  he  continued  to  believe  that  any- 
one interfering  illegally  with  draft 
procedures  could  be  reclassified  and  sub- 
ject to  immediate  induction.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
December  9  joint  statement.  It  also  raises 
the  specter  of  the  draft  being  used  as 
punishment,  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
raising  an  armed  force. 

Then  Monday,  December  11,  the  At- 
torney General  and  General  Hershey  met 
to  discuss  further  the  implications  of  the 
joint  statement.  After  the  meeting.  Gen- 
eral Hershey  reiterated  his  belief  that 
the  October  26  directive  meant  what  he 
had  said  it  did  all  along — that  the  draft 
can  be  used  as  punishment. 

Let  me  just  ask  at  this  point:  What, 
exactly,  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  draft?  If  we  in 
the  Congress  cannot  determine  what  it 
is,  then  how  can  the  4,100  local  boards 
know?  How  can  the  millions  of  draft  age 
young  men?  How  can  their  families? 

For  those  of  us  who  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  our  draft 
laws,  this  action  Is  ominously  like  a  simi- 
lar action  In  1965,  which  reveals  the  dan- 
gerous waters  we  are  entering.  Then,  a 
number  of  college  students  staged  a  sit- 
in  at  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ,  draft  board. 
The  students  were  subsequently  stripped 
of  their  II-S  deferments  and  reclas-sified 
as  eligible  for  Immediate  Induction.  A 
number  of  voices  were  raised  in  Congress 
against  this  action,  most  notably  by  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan.  His  warn- 
ings that  these  reclassifications  were  un- 
constitutional have  been  amply  borne 
out  in  subsequent  court  decisions.  But 
these  warnings  were  not  heeded  in  1965. 
and  they  had  their  intended  effect — to 
scare  potential  and  peaceful  demonstra- 


tors away  from  draft  boards,  using  in- 
duction as  a  threat. 

Demonstrations  are  not  the  only  case 
in  which  the  Selective  Service  System 
views  the  draft  as  an  instrument  of  coer- 
cion. In  June  1965,  the  Selective  Service 
issued  an  orientation  paper  to  its  local 
board  members.  This  paper  discussed  the 
"channeling"  of  students  and  job  appli- 
cants into  "desirable"  activities — those 
activities  deferrable  because  they  are 
deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
This  paper  said,  in  part,  that: 

The  club  of  Induction  has  been  used  to 
drive  out  of  areas  considered  to  be  less  im- 
portant to  the  areas  of  greater  importance 
In  which  deferments  were  given,  the  Individ- 
uals who  did  not  or  could  not  participate  in 
activities  which  were  considered  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  nation. 

That  is.  I  think,  an  incredible  state- 
ment. Yet  it  guided  the  6.500  members  of 
the  local  draft  boards  in  their  classifica- 
tion decisions  until"  a  short  time  ago, 
when,  after  considerable  pressure,  it  was 
withdrawn. 

Let  me  cite  another  related  area  of 
OUT  draft  law's  administration.  On  Au- 
gust 30.  1966,  Barry  S.  Thompson,  for- 
merly oX  Andover,  Mass.,  was  declared 
delinquent  for  having  failed  to  report  for 
induction,  and  was  ordered  inducted. 
Mr.  Thompson,  now  living  in  California, 
appealed  the  local  board's  ruling.  Last 
week.  Chief  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Boston  or- 
dered a  directed  verdict  for  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, on  the  basis  of  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Thompson,  it, 
turns  out,  was  not  given  a  chance  to  ap- 
pear before  the  local  draft  board  when 
his  case  "as  reviewed  and  he  was  or- 
dered inducted.  Judge  Wyzanski  argued 
very  simply  that  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Constiutlon  requires  that  a  person 
be  offered  the  opportunity  to  fc»e  heard 
with  respect  to  an  order  affecting  him. 

This  case  Is  illustrative  of  trie  hap- 
hazard treatment  given  constlltutional 
guarantees  by  the  Selective  Seyvice  reg- 
ulation. It  gives  some  idea  of  thf  mischief 
possible  when  draft  boards  ar/judge  and 
jury  for  what  actions  are^awful  and 
what  are  not.  The  spector  of  similar 
cases  is  raised  by  the  OctfCber  26  direc- 
tive, which  is,  to  all  intenj(s  and  purposes, 
still  fully  operative. 

There  are  large  prolSlems  all  through 
the  draft  law.  I  mentioned  some  when  I 
spoke  in  the  Senate  last  Thursday.  De- 
cember 7. 1  mentioned  many  others  when 
I  urged  the  Senate,  last  June  12  and 
June  14,  to  reject  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  draft  law  because  they  were  a 
step  backward.  These  problems  are  the 
reason  I  will,  next  session,  introduce  leg- 
islation to  work  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  draft  laws. 

But  we  are  faced,  today,  with  a  prob- 
lem which  cannot  wait.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  the  United  States  will 
treat  the  draft  as  a  tool  to  frighten  po- 
tential antidraft  or  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors. 

I  have  sought  clarification  from  the 
administration  on  this.  I  know  that 
Senator  Hart  and  Representative  John 
Moss  have  done  likewise.  To  date,  we 
have  had  no  satisfaction. 

It  is  very  late  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Some  would  argue  that  It  is  futile 


to  introduce  legislation  at  this  late  date. 
But  I  am,  today,  introducing  a  very  sim- 
ple bill.  It  would  state  that  our  draft 
laws  should  not  be  used  as  a  punishment 
for  either  legal  or  illegal  protest  activi- 
ties. If  the  activity  is  illegal,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  courts,  then  there  are  pen- 
alties prescribed  in  the  draft  and  other 
laws,  and  the  activity  would  not  be  a 
basis  for  reclassification.  If  the  activity  is 
legal,  then  there  would  also  be  no  basis 
for  reclassification  or  acceleration  of 
induction. 

While  we  may  not  get  action  lUhis  ses- 
sion on  this  bill,  we  must  push  fw  early 
action  next  year.  We  simply  cannot  tol- 
erate the  existing  situation. 

The  draft  has  become  a  corrosive  and 
divisive  element  in  our  society.  Three 
universities — Columbia,  Amherst,  and 
George  Washington — have  banned  re- 
cruiting from  the  campuses  pending 
clarification  of  the  October  26  directive. 
Graduate  schools  are  di\ided  on  whether 
certain  fields  of  graduate  study  should  be 
deferred,  while  others  are  not  deferred. 
Undergraduate  colleges  are  concerned 
about  the  different  draft  treatment  ac- 
corded different  types  of  colleges.  Labor 
unions  are  deeply  upset,  with  the  discrim- 
ination against  apprentices. 

I  think  Kingman  Brewster,  president 
of  Yale  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Selective  Service, 
summed  up  very  well  the  public  senti- 
ment on  one  of  these  corrosive  and  di\'i- 
sive  elements — the  "use  of  the  draft  as 
punishment.  He  saidl 

I  think  it  destroys  the  whole  notion  of  mili- 
tary service  being  a  privilege  and  an  obliga- 
tion and  not  a  punishment.  I  think  It  by- 
passes all  the  normal  administrative  protec- 
tions of  the  process  of  law.  And  I  think  It 
acts  as  a  real  damper  on  free  discussion  and 
dissent.  So,  for  all  three  reasons,  it  seems  to 
me  an  aljsolutely  outrageotis  usurpation  of 
power  by  General  Hershey. 

We  must  act  forthrightly  If  we  are  to 
bring  fairness  to  a  system  which  bears 
down  hard  on  the  lives  of  all  our  young 
people.  Today's  system  is  unfair.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  democracy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  this  idea  of 
General  Hershty  that  we  have  to  draft 
protestors. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  use  this 
occasion,  as  I  have  before,  to  express  my 
stand  as  being  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Our  laws  are  based  upon  the  concept 
that  a  man  will  be  treated  the  way  he 
must  be  treated  under  the  law  which  is 
applicable  at  a  given  time.  Our  laws  are 
not  punitive.  We  have  no  ex  post  facto 
laws. 

We  do  not  use  one  law  to  punish  a 
person  because  he  did  something  else, 
and  certainly  not  to  punish  him  because 
we  do  not  like  what  he  did.  I  simply 
cannot  understand  why  this  has  not 
aroused  greater  protest  in  the  country. 

I   am  pleased  that  the   Senator   has 
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repeated  this  view,  and  I  am  hcmored  to 
stand  with  him  in  respect  of  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  Cie  Sen- 
ator from  New^  York. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  involved  In 
a  rather  anomalous  situation  currently, 
in  which  the  Justice  Department  has  in- 
dicated to  General  Hershey  its  opinion 
as  to  the  appropriate  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  order  to  pro- 
tect every  individual's  right  of  due  proc- 
ess, as  well  as  his  right  of  fre«  speech. 
Yet,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  insti- 
tuted in  the  Federal  courts,  some  26  to 
date,  in  which  the  Justice  Dei^ertment, 
which  disagrees  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  wlU  be  called  upon  to  defend 
the  System  in  the  various  court  suits. 
This  is  certainly  a  situation  which  could 
lead  to  great  distress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  with  respect  to  that  point? 
Mr.   KENNEDY    of   Massachusetts.    I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  seems  to  indicate  to  me  some  con- 
fusion In  the  house  of  the  President,  if 
that  should  be  so.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel,  without  being  partisan  about 
it — without  partisanship  on  his  part  or 
on  my  part — that  this  is  something  which 
Is  anomalous  and  that  it  is  suaceptible 
to  the  Executive's  control  over  two  great 
departments  of  Government  on  an  issue 
of  policy  guidelines,  and  so  forlii? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As  I 
have  said.  I  believe  that  we  felt  the  De- 
cember 9  memorantium  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  General 
Hershey  was  going  to  be  a  clarification 
of  this  situation.  If  Selective  Serrice  had 
followed  the  interpretation  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  it  would  have 
provided  at  least  some  respect  for  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

Now,  with  the  attitude  of  General 
Hershey,  as  respects  one  provision  of  the 
entire  statement — the  savings  clause, 
which  controverts  the  rest  of  the  state- 
ment— I  believe  we  are  in  a  preposteroiis 
situation.  General  Hershey  ha£.  using 
this  savings  clause,  gone  right  back  to 
his  October  26  letter. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Ybrk  has 
mentioned,  when  we  do  not  have  a  single 
policy  within  our  Government,  how  can 
we  expect  any  of  the  young  people  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  the  implications 
of  their  actions  will  be?  Clearly,  this  Is 
something  we  must  adjust. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  President  Is  the  man 
to  do  It,  and  we  might  just  as  well  say  so 
and  have  it  understood. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  write  General  fiershey 
today  and  request  that  he  supply  me 
with  a  list  of  the  men  who  ha?e  been 
reclassified  under  his  October  2t  letter. 
This  would  give  us  some  idea,  in  that  we 
would  be  able  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  young  people 
who  have  been  reclassified.  We  can  then 
see  exactly  what  the  implications  of  that 
letter  are.  I  believe  this  will  be  extremely 
helpful,  and  I  shall  make  the  informa- 
tion available  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  explain 


briefly  what  my  bill  would  do.  The  bill 
reads : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
Is.  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion 5(a)    the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  subsection,  a  delinquent  Is 
a  person  required  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act  who  falls  to  perform  or  who  violates  any 
duty,  with  respect  to  his  own  status,  re- 
quired of  him  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder." 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  my  bill 
would  do,  and  how  it  would  do  It. 

It  is  an  amendment  to  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  our 
basic  draft  law. 

It  would  incorporate  into  the  language 
of  that  act  a  definition  of  the  term  "de- 
hnquent,"  because  the  regulations  Issued 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  permit  an 
accelerated  induction  for  registrants 
classified  delinquent.  Only  once  is  the 
word  "delinquent "  mentioned  in  the  act 
itself,  and  only  then  in  the  1967  amend- 
ments. In  those  amendments,  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  order  of  induction,  the  law 
now  declares : 

The  term  "prime  age  group'"  means  the 
age  group  which  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  as  the  age  group  from  which  selec- 
tions for  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
are  first  to  be  made  after  delinquents  and 
volunteers. 

Thus,  the  1967  amendments  gave  ex- 
phclt  statutory  sanction  to  a  practice 
long  spelled  out  in  the  regulations  and 
sanctioned^  by  the  courts— that  delin- 
quents are' subject  to  an  accelerated  in- 
iuction  jjrocedure. 

My  amendment  would  define  "delin- 
quent" in  the  statute.  It  would  restrict 
the  use  of  the  term  delinquent  to  those 
individuals  who  failed  to  perform  or  who 
violated  any  duty  imposed  on  them  by 
either  the  Selective  Service  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  under  its  authority, 
insofar  as  the  failure  or  violation  related 
to  the  individuals'  own  status. 

Acceptance  of  this  amendment  would 
clear  up  the  present  confusion  concern- 
ing our  Government's  position.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  court  say  that  &  delinquent  is  one 
"who  violates  any  duty  affecting  his  own 
status."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Selective 
Service  System  says  that  anyone  who  in- 
terferes with  military  recruiting  or  the 
draft  process  by  taking  part  in  an  "il- 
legal activity"  should  be  declared  delin- 
quent. 

This  Is  not  mere  semantics.  Delin- 
quents are  drafted  first,  ahead  of  any 
other  group. 

No  one  can  condone  Illegal  or  irre- 
sponsible protests,  whether  against  the 
draft  or  the  war.  There  are  laws  which 
declare  certain  activities  illegal,  and  also 
provide  sanctions  for  the  illegal  acts. 
Section  12  of  the  selective  service  laws  Is 
Just  such  a  provision. 

But  we  cannot  permit  the  draft  laws  to 
be  used  as  a  club  to  forestall  the  free 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights.  My 
amendment  would  ensure  that  the  draft 
laws  retain  their  original  and  primary 
purpose — to  raise  an  armed  force.  They 
could  not  be  used  to  fill  a  role  both  de- 
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Glared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  and 
unintended  by  the  framers  of  the  laws. 
Let  me  illustrate  how  this  amendment 
would  operate.  A  registrant  is  required  to 
carry  his  registration  certificate,  or 
draft  card,  with  liim  at  all  times.  Failure 
to  do  so,  according  to  the  regulations,  Is 
"prima  facie  of  this  failure  to  register." 
This  is  the  type  of  duty  Imposed  by  the 
Selective  Service  laws  or  regulations  re- 
lating to  an  individual's  own  status,  to 
which  the  amendment  refers. 

But  there  are  many  other  activities 
related  to  the  di'aft  which  do  not  involve 
an  individual's  own  draft  status.  These 
would  include  group  demonstrations 
against  the  unfairness  of  the  draft, 
peaceful  protests  against  the  war  in  Viet-' 
nam,  and  any  number  of  other  group 
activities.  These  activities  would,  under 
my  amendment,  not  be  any  basis  for  a 
determination  that  an  individual  in- 
volved was  delinquent. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  amendment 
deserves  comment.  This  Involves  a  judg- 
ment that  a  particular  act  is  "Illegal." 
Clearly,  this  is  a  determination  to  be 
made  not  by  local  draft  boards,  but  only 
by  courts  of  law.  The  courts  are  em- 
pow-ered  to  decide  issues  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, and  the  procedures  by  which  these 
decisions  are  made  have  developed  over 
centuries.  Local  draft  boards  should  not 
take  It  upon  themselves  to  make  deci- 
sions of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  statement  issued 
by  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  Gen. 
Lewis  Hershey,  on  December  9.  I  ask 
that  a  number  of  other  items  also  be 
printed  at  this  point,  for  the  use  of  Sen- 
ators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Statement  by  Attornet  Oeneral 
Ramsey  Clark  and  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Decem- 
ber  9,    1967 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  established 
a  special  unit  In  the  Criminal  Division  to 
coordinate  prompt  prosecution  of  offenses 
against  the  Selective  Service  laws  and  related 
statutes.  The  responslbUltles  of  this  unit  in- 
clude prosecution  of  violations  of  provisions 
of  the  Selective  Service  law  making  It  un- 
lawful knowingly  to  counsel,  aid,  or  abet 
others  to  refuse  to  register  or  serve,  or  know- 
ingly to  Interfere  by  force  or  violence  or 
otherwise  with  the  administration  of  the 
System.  This  unit  also  has  responslbUity  for 
prosecution  of  violations  of  the  related 
statutes  outlawing  Interference  with  the 
Armed  Forces  or  obstruction  of  recruiting  and 
enlistments.  The  special  prosecution  unit  is 
under  the  direction  of  John  Van  de  Kamp, 
formerly  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California  and  now  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Executive  Office  for  U.S.  Attorneys. 

All  U.S.  Attorneys  have  been  instructed  to 
expedite  investigation  and  prosecutorial  rec- 
ommendations on  these  cases.  They  have  also 
been  directed  to  cooperate  with  local  law 
en'orcement  officials  and  to  urge  them  to 
vigorously  prosecute  violations  of  local  laws 
which  may  occur  in  demonstrations  against 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

It  has  long  be^n  the  law  that  a  registrant 
who  violates  any  duty  affecMng  his  own  status 
(for  example,  giving  false  information,  fall- 
ing to  appear  for  examination,  or  falling  to 
have  a  draft  card)   may  be  declared  a  "de- 
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llnquent"  registrant  by  his  local  draft  board. 
Under  consistent  practice,  Information  re- 
ceived by  federal  law  enforcement  officials  re- 
garding a  registrant's  own  status  is  turned 
over  to  his  local  draft  board  for  appropriate 
action.  When  a  person  Is  declared  to  be  a 
delinquent  registrant  by  his  local  board,  he 
may  be  reclassified  and  becomes  subject  to 
the  highest  priority  for  induction  If  other- 
wise qualified.  If  he  falls  to  step  forward  for 
induction,  he  Is  subject  to  prosecution  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  procedure 
is  firmly  established,  approved  by  the  courts, 
and  has  been  followed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  1948  Selective  Service  Act,  as  well  as 
under  earlier  Selective  Service  Acts.' 

Lawful  protest  activities,  whether  directed 
to  the  draft  or  other  national  Issues,  do  not 
subject  registrants  to  acceleration  or  any 
other  special  administrative  action  by  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Activities  which 
violate  federal  law  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  procedures  outlined  above  depending  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  conduct.  The  lawful 
exercise  of  rights  of  free  expression  and 
peaceful  assembly  have  incurred  and  will  In- 
cur no  penalty  or  other  adverse  action.  These 
rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
They  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of  free  In- 
stitutions, which  our  men  In  Vietnam  are 
fighting  to  protect. 

No  single  statement  can  cover  the  myriad 
different  factual  situations  presented  by  the 
conduct  of  Individual  registrants.  In  ap- 
proaching these  situations,  we  will  continue 
to  work  to  preserve  the  Integrity  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
while  fully  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  registrants. 

[Oct.  26,  1967,  letter  to  local  boards) 
National  HEADauARTZES, 
Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  DC..  October  26.  1967. 
Letter  to  all  members  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  basic  purpose  and  the  objective  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  the  survival  of 
the  United  States.  The  principal  means  used 
to  that  end  Is  the  military  obligation  placed 
by  law  upon  all  males  of  specified  age  groups. 
The  complexities  of  the  means  of  assuring 
survival  are  recognized  by  the  broad  author- 
ity for  deferment  from  miUtary  se.'vice  In  the 
National  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

Important  facts  too  often  forgotten  or  Ig- 
nored are  that  the  military  obligation  for 
liable  age  groups  is  universal  and  that  defer- 
ments are  given  only  when  they  serve  the 
National  Interest.  It  Is  obvious  that  any  ac- 
tion that  violates  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  or  the  Regulations,  or  the  re- 
lated processes  cannot  be  In  the  National 
Interest.  It  follows  that  those  who  violate 
them  should  be  denied  deferment  In  the  Na- 
tional Interest.  It  also  follows  that  Illegal 
activity  which  Interferes  with  recruiting  or 
causes  refusal  of  duty  In  the  military  or 
naval  forces  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  be  construed  as  being  In  support 
of  the  National  Interest. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  always 
recognized  that  It  was  created  to  provide 
registrants  for  the  Armed  Forces,  rather 
than  to  secure  their  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience of  the  Act  and  Regulations.  There 
occasionally  will  be  registrants,  however,  who 
will  refuse  to  comply  with  their  legal  re- 
sponsibilities, or  who  will  fall  to  report  as 
ordered,  or  refuse  to  be  Inducted.  For  these 


•The  Attorney  General  reported  that  pros- 
ecutions under  the  selective  service  laws  are 
at  an  all-time  high,  although  the  number 
and  percentage  of  men  who  fall  to  report  for 
induction  are  substantially  lower  now  than 
during  the  Korean  War.  During  the  1967 
fiscal  year.  1,306  such  cases  were  filed,  com- 
pared with  642  the  previous  year.  The  pre- 
vious high  under  the  1948  Act  was  1.022  In 
fiscal  1954. 


registrants,  prosecution  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  must  follow  with  promptness 
and  effectiveness.  All  members  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  must  give  every  possible 
assistance  to  every  law  enforcement  agency 
and  especially  to  United  States  Attorneys. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  misguided  regis- 
trants will  recognize  the  long-range  signifi- 
cance of  accepting  their  obligations  now. 
rather  than  hereafter  regretting  their  ac- 
tions perforfiied  under  unfortunate  influ- 
ences of  misdirected  emotions,  or  possibly 
honest  but  wholly  illegal  advice,  or  even 
completely  vicious  efforts  to  cripple,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  unity  vital  to  the  existence  of 
a  nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  each  of  our  citizens. 

Demonstrations,  when  they  become  illegal, 
have  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce 
much  evidence  that  relates  to  the  basis  for 
classification  and  In  some  Instances,  even  to 
violation  of  the  Act  and  Regulations.  Any 
material  of  this  nature  received  in  National 
Headquarters  or  any  other  segment  of  the 
System  should  be  sent  to  State  Directors  for 
forwarding  to  appropriate  Local  Boards  for 
their  consideration. 

A  Local  Board,  uixjn  receipt  of  this  Infor- 
mation, may  reopen  the  classification  of  the 
registrant,  classify  him  anew,  and  If  evidence 
of  violation  of  the  Act  and  Regulations  Is 
established,  also  to  declare  the  registrant  to 
be  a  delinquent  and  to  process  him  accord- 
ingly. This  should  include  all  registrants 
with  remaining  liability  up  to  35  years  of  age. 

If  the  United  States  Attorney  should  de- 
sire to  prosecute  before  the  Local  Board  has 
ordered  the  registrant  for  induction,  full  co- 
operation will  be  given  him  and  develop- 
ments in  the  case  should  be  reported  to  the 
State  Director  and  by  him  to  National  Head- 
quarters. 

Evidence  received  from  any  source  indi- 
cating efforts  by  non-registrants  to  prevent 
induction  or  in  f.xiy  way  Interfere  illegally 
with  the  operation  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  or  with  recruiting  or  Its  related 
processes,  will  be  reported  in  as  great  detail 
as  facts  are  available  to  State  Headquarters 
and  National  Headquarters  so  that  they  may 
be  made  available  to  United  States  Attor- 
neys. 

Registrants  presently  In  Classes  IV-F  or 
I-Y  who  have  already  been  reported  for  delin- 
quency, If  they  are  found  still  to  be  delin- 
quent, should  again  be  ordered  to  report  for 
physical  examination  to  ascertain  whether 
they  may  be  acceptable  In  the  light  of  cur- 
rent circumstances. 

All  elements  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
are  urged  to  expedite  responsive  classification 
and  the  processing  of  delinquents  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  consistent  with  sound 
procedure, 

Lewis  B.  Hershey, 

Director. 

[Excerpt  from  Wolff  v.  Selective  Service  Local 

Board   16,   U.S  C-A.,   2nd   Circuit,  Jan.  30, 

1967,  Medina.  J.) 

We  hold  that  the  Local  Boards  lacked 
authority  to  decide  that  Wolff  and  Shortt 
were  "delinquents"  by  reason  of  their  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  i>ortlon  of  Section 
12.  Accordingly,  as  these  two  students  have 
never  been  indicted  or  tried  or  convicted 
of  this  offense  in  a  District  Court,  the  two 
Local  Boards,  appellees,  exceeded  their  Jur- 
isdiction by  reclassifying  the  two  students 
I-A. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  registrants  or  others  for  conduct  by 
them  In  violation  of  either  federal  or  state 
criminal  laws,  subject  to  such  defenses  as 
may  be  alleged  and  established.  What  we 
hold  in  this  case  is  that  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  local  boards  In  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  punish  these  registrants  by  re- 
classifying them  I-A  because  they  protested 
as  they  did  over  the  Government's  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  11,  1967] 
Hershey  Should  Retire 

The  latest  decree  from  the  office  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Director  Hershey  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  even  his  most  ardent 
supporters  that  he  should  retire.  In  a  letter 
to  draft  boards.  General  Hershey  recom- 
mended that  college  students  who  Interfere 
physically  with  military  recruiting  officers 
should  be  drafted  Immediately. 

The  harassment  that  recruiters,  both  mili- 
tary and  civiUan,  have  received  on  some 
college  campuses  is  deplorable,  but  the  Gen- 
eral's proposal  is  outrageous. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  Is  not  a  penal 
statute  Intended  to  prescribe  the  penalty  for 
illegal  or  Immoral  or  otherwise  reprehensible 
behavior.  The  officials  who  operate  under  It 
are  not  courts  or  Judges  empowered  to  ascer- 
tain guilt  and  prescribe  penalties.  To  put  the 
brand  of  a  criminal  statute  ui>on  the  draft 
laws  Is  to  denigrate  and  demean  the  young 
men  who  cheerfully  and  bravely  accept  mili- 
tary service  as  a  patriotic  necessity.  If  service 
Is  a  "punishment"  what  are  they  being  pun- 
ished for?  * 

The  General's  silly  recommendation  ought 
to  be  disregarded  and  some  very  drastic  step 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  he  does  sot  re- 
peat this  folly. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  17,  1967] 
A  Bad  Dratt  Decision 

The  decision  to  force  draft  protesters  Into 
the  military  services  is  wrong  on  so  many 
counts  that  It's  difficult  to  believe  a  responsi- 
ble official  actually  could  have  made  It. 

Lieut.  Gen,  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  Is  right  when  he  says 
that  those  who  violate  the  law  In  opposing  the 
war  should  be  proeecuted.  Since  plenty  of 
laws  exist  to  deal  with  Ulegal  demonstrations, 
however.  It's  hard  to  see  why  the  general 
needs  the  draft  as  an  additional  weapon. 

For  one  thing,  using  the  draft  In  that  way 
Is  an  Insult  to  men  now  in  uniform.  They 
presumably  feel  they  are  fulfilling  their  mlli- 
t.ary  obligation  to  their  country,  not  absorb- 
ing criminal  punishment. 

Drafting  protesters,  moreover,  can  lead  to 
an  unequal  Justice.  A  lot  of  the  people  who 
take  pEirt  In  antiwar  demonstrations,  after 
all.  are  not  subject  to  the  draft;  they  may  be 
too  young,  too  old  or  physically  incapaci- 
tated. YoT  that  matter,  they  may  be  women. 
So  some  dissidents  would  be  drafted  but 
others  couldn't  be. 

If  those  objections  are  not  weighty  enough, 
there's  also  more  than  a  little  question 
whether  Gen.  Hershey's  plan  is  even  legaL 
The  general  himself  concedes  there  may  be 
some  question  about  drafting  persons  who 
Impede  the  work  of  military  recruiters,  but 
he  intends  to  push  ahead  anyway. 

Last  January,  It  so  happens,  a  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  held  it  Ulegal  to  use  the 
draft  even  against  students  who  staged  a 
sit-in  at  a  local  draft  board.  The  proposed 
distortion  of  Selective  Service  would  be  no 
service  to  the  nation.  Its  armed  forces  or  any 
of  its  citizens. 


(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  5,  1967] 

Heeshet  the  Intractable 

When  John  Milton  Inveighed  against  "the 
inqulsltorlous  and  tyrannical  duncery"  he 
must  have  had  in  mind  someone  very  much 
like  U.S.  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey.  There  Is  a  comic  opera  quality  In 
Gen.  Hershey's  adamant  Insistence  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  about  his  Oct.  26  memo- 
randum advising  all  local  draft  boards  to 
review  the  classifications  of  persons  Involved 
in  activities  deemed  contrary  to  "the  national 
Interest." 

It  Is,  of  course,  Ulegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional to  use  the  draft  as  summary  pun- 
ishment for  acts  of  political  opposition  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  President  Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr  ,  of  Yale  pyolnted  out  last  week- 
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end  on  "Face  the  Nation,"  GenJ  Hershey's 
memorandum  destroys  the  whole  notion  of 
military  service  as  a  privilege  an.  1  an  obU 
gallon,  bypasses  all  the  normal  a  Imlnlstra 
tlve  protections  ol  the  process  of  law.  and 
acts  as  a  severe  damjjer  on  free  |dlscusslon 
and  dissent.  '. 

It  would  all  be  rather  funny  blat  for  the 
fact  that  the  general's  memorancaim  Is  be- 
ing used  around  the  country  as  an  excuse 
to  strip  American  citizens  of  the  jrlghta  for 
the  preservation  of  which  America  i  fighting 
men  have  bled  and  died  since  t  le  found- 
ing of  the  Republic. 

Already  the  American  Civil  Lib  irtles  Un- 
ion has  filed  law  suits  in  behalf  o:  26  young 
men  reclassified  as  1-A  after  acts  )f  opposi- 
tion to  the  war — 12  from  the  Bos(  dh  area.  9 
Irom  th^New  York  area,  one  from  Utah,  one 
from  Oklahoma,  one  from  Rhode  1  sland  and 
two  from  New  Jersey.  Two  of  t  le  26  are 
Protestant  clergymen.  And  next  week  the 
A.C.L.U.  will  file  a  similar  suit  ^n  behalf 
of  a  Catholic  priest. 

A  typical  case  Involves  John  Rat  iff.  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Oklat  oma  who 
lost  his  deferment  because  his  Ic  cal  board 
"did  not  feel  (his)  activity  as  a  E  lember  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  to  the 
best  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Governmei  t." 

The  Selective  Service  Act  is  no  i  a  penal 
statute  Intended  to  prescribe  the  p  malty  for 
Illegal  or  immoral  or  otherwise  rep^henslble 
behavior,  and  Gen.  Hershey  has  nCk  business 
"advising"  local  draft  boards  to  frnploy  It 
as  such.  If  he  will  not  respect  the  law — and 
it  Is  apparent  that  he  has  no  Int  intlon  of 
doing  so — he  should  resign.  If  he  will  not 
resign.  President  Johnson  should  t  ike  steps 
to  have  him  removed. 



(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  11,  1967] 

Gkaduatx  Deferments 
To  the  Editor: 

As  a  college  senior  majoring  In  (ilstory  I 
was  fascinated  and  thrilled  by  theiNatlonal 
Seciirlty  Council's  announcement  that  my 
career  Is  not  In  the  national  Interest  I  am,  of 
course,  thoroughly  pleased  that  \  dentists 
and  mathematicians  have  been  g  ven  the 
nod;  for  I  believe  that  dullness,  lack  of 
Imagination,  and  ability  to  adhere  U  method 
should  have  their  reward. 

The  machine  people  get  so  little  a  it  of  life 
that  they  deserve  some  compensatla  a.  I  only 
regret  that  It  Is  at  my  expense. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  concept  of  national 
Interest  that  will  favor  the  constri  ctlon  of 
larger  bombs  and  deadlier  weapons  over  the 
accumulation  of  economic  and  political 
knowledge  competent  to  solve  t  le  moet 
dangerous  problems  of  our  era. 

As  a  rich  nation,  we  stand  fair  t|>  be  en- 
gulfed by  the  poor  of  the  world,  i^ess  we 
are  willing  and  able  to  tackle  pro  »lems  of 
population  control  and  economic  develop- 
ment. As  a  gowerful  nation,  we  stafcd  to  be 
bled  by  countless  Vletnams  unles^  we  are 
willing  and  able  to  train  and  develof)  states- 
men. ) 

In  a  clear  evaluation  of  national  interest, 
economists  and  diplomatists  meanimore  to 
national  Interesta  than  do  physicists  or 
engineers.  ] 

Where  are  the  deferments  for  people  whose 
desire  Is  to  prevent  catastrophe,  lirt  engi- 
neer It?  What  of  our  future  leaders.Tf  whom 
so  much  is  heard?  In  the  past  mostjof  them 
have  gone  to  law  school.  Are  not  the*  part  of 
a  vital  national  interest?  ] 

Winston  Churchill  never  programed  a 
computer.  I  submit  that  a  sclentllc  mind 
could  never  have  saved  England  In  i940. 

What  vital  national  interesta  aie  being 
served  by  the  system  of  defermentj  recom- 
mended by  the  N.S.C.  Is  beyond  des  Tlptlon. 
All  I  can  say  is  the  assumptions  be!  Ind  the 
system  of  graduate  deferments  In  ult  my 
senslbUitles  and  betray  the  stupldlt  '  of  our 
Government  officials. 

Robin  BERiHorr. 

CAMBRrocE,  Mass.,  December  4.  19{  7. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12,  19671 
Drafiino  Protesters 

The  only  thing  clarified  by  the  controversy 
about  the  draft-protesters  statement  Issued 
over  the  weekend  Is  the  need  for  General 
Hershey  to  resign.  The  original  statement 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  carefully-drafted 
compromise  aimed  at  taking  the  General  and 
the  Administration  off  an  untenable  spot. 
But  by  going  beyond  the  statement  In  his 
comments  to  the  press.  General  Hershey  has 
only  muddied  the  situation,  demonstrated 
once  again  his  Inability  to  understand  the  Is- 
sues Involved,  and  made  the  life  of  the  John- 
son Administration  that  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Standing  alone,  the  statement  is  somewhat 
vague.  But  It  does 'seem  to  repudiate  Her- 
shey's earlier  letter  advising  draft  boards  to 
expedite  induction  of  all  thofee  who  protest 
too  much  against  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
statement  says  those  who  violate  the  law 
in  their  protests  will  be  prosecuted  in  the 
courts  and  that  only  those  who  commit  acts 
Involving  their  personal  relationships  with 
the  Selective  Service  System,  such  as  burning 
draft  cards,  will  face  expedited  Induction. 
This  seems  to  mean  that  protesters  who 
harass  recruiters  or  picket  draft  boards,  for 
example,  face  criminal  charges  but  not 
speedy  induction.  As  we  understand  the  law 
and  Government  policy,  this  was  what  It  was 
before  General  Hershey  sent  off  his  ill  advised 
Instructions  last  month. 

But  Hershey  now  says  the  statement  he 
released  with  Attorney  General  Clark  merely 
opens  up  two  ways  of  handling  protesters. 
They  can  be  drafted  or  prosecuted.  This 
misses  the  point  of  the  outcries  against  his 
first  instructions  and  of  the  statement,  as 
well.  If  a  protester  has  broken  the  law,  he 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  But  his  protests  have 
no  bearing  on  when  he  is  called  to  duty  In 
the  military  services. 

To  replace  punishment  with  military  duty 
Is  to  degrade  both  military  duty  and  those 
who  accept  the  draft  as  a  fact  of  life.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Attorney  General  Clark 
ought  to  make  that  the  Government's  policy, 
even  though  it  would  require  a  revision  of 
the  weekend  statement  to  remove  the  idea 
that  a  draft-card  burner  faces  speedy  In- 
duction Instead  of  prosecution.  And  General 
Hershey  ought  to  accept  the  retirement  that 
his  long  years  of  Government  service  entitle 
him  to. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  12. 1967] 
Hershey  Hangs  On 

U.S.  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  and  U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark 
have  now  announced  that  draft  registrants 
who  engage  In  "lawful  protest  activities" 
need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  called  up  for 
military  service  ahead  of  time. 

That  this  assurance  had  to  be  given  at  all 
is  a  tacit  Indictment  of  Gen.  Hershey  and  his 
flagrantly  Illegal  efforts  to  use  the  Selective 
Service  Act  as  a  club  with  which  to  punish 
draft-age  citizens  for  protesting  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Two  years  ago  Gen.  Hershey  was  sternly 
rebuked  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Clrciilt  for  having  two  University  of 
Michigan  students  classified  1-A  by  local 
draft  officials  because  of  opposition  to  the 
war.  Wrote  Judge  Harold  Medina  for  the 
court;  "It  Is  not  the  function  of  local  (draft) 
boards  to  punish  registrants  by  reclassifying 
them  1-A  because  they  protested  as  they 
did  over  the  Government's  Involvement  in 
Vietnam." 

Yet  even  now  Gen.  Hershey  is  unrepentant. 

He  says  the  new  announcement  does  noth- 
ing to  change  his  Oct.  26  directive  to  all  local 
boards.  Under  this  directive,  reclassification 
was  urged  for  those  who  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities "contrary  to  the  national  interest." 
It  has  already  been  used  as  the  foundation 
for  the  call-up  of  a  number  of  men  who  have 
not  been  legally  proved  to  have  engaged  In 


anything      other      than      "lawful      protest 
activities." 

Gen.  Hershey  has  outlived  his  usefulness 
If  he  thinks  that  local  draft  boards,  rather 
than  the  courts,  are  the  appropriate  agencies 
for  determining  whether  citizens  have 
violated  the  law. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  12,  1967) 
Hershet,  Clark  Split  on  Draft  Protesters 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 
A  major  disagreement  emerged  publicly  last 
night  between  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  and  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  over  the  treatment  of  anti-draft 
demonstrators  by  draft  boards. 

They  met  for  an  hour  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment yesterday  but  the  session  failed  to 
resolve  the  confusion  and  controversy  that 
now  surround  national  policy  on  dealing  with 
anti-draft  demonstrators. 

Hershey— with  Clark  dissenting — contin- 
ued to  insist  that  demonstrators  subject  to 
the  draft  can  be  reclassified  for  immediate 
Induction  if  they  interfere  illegally  with  the 
Selective  Service  or  military  recruiting  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  Clark's  position  that  such  demonstra- 
tors should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  not  by  local  draft  boards. 

In  confirming  the  dispute  with  Clark,  Her- 
shey said  last  night:  "We  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable.  This  Is  no  personal  ven- 
detta. We  are  99  per  cent  together. 

(United  Press  International  quoted  Her- 
shey as  saying  that  court  cases  are  too  time 
consuming,  and  adding;  "To  keep  producing 
the  people  we  need,  you've  got  to  move.  We 
would  have  had  quite  a  time  at  Lexington 
If  someone  said  he  was  going  to  enjoin  Paul 
Revere  from  waking  him  up  because  he 
didn't  want  to  shoot  at  something  red."] 

The  Justice  Department  had  no  comment. 
Administration  sources  said  the  situation  Is 
where  it  has  been  for  days — unsettled.  "In 
other  words,"  ,«ald  an  official,  "nothing  Is 
clarified.  We  have  no  policy  (toward  demon- 
strations) ." 

The  problem  dates  from  Oct.  26  when  Her- 
shey mailed  a  letter  to  the  Nation's  4088  draft 
boards  recommending  that  Selective  Service 
registrants  be  denied  draft  deferments  and 
be  called  up  for  induction  If  they  engage  In 
"Illegal"  demonstrations.  He  specifically  men- 
tioned demonstrations  aimed  at  obstructing 
either  the  draft  or  recruiting  by  the  military 
services. 

The  letter  produced  a  torrent  of  protests 
from  the  academic  community,  anti-war 
groups  and  civil  libertarians  who  argued  that 
the  draft  cannot  be  used  to  stifle  dissent. 

But  Hershey  refused  to  back  down.  Since 
the  Oct.  26  letter — which  was  not  an  order 
or  directive,  but  simply  an  expression  of 
Hershey's  opinions — 35  to  40  young  men  have 
been  reclassified.  Hershey  has  no  authority 
to  order  draft  boards  to  reclassify  anyone, 
but  his  expressions  of  opinion  have  been 
compared  to  holy  writ. 

As  the  controversy  mounted,  discussions 
were  Initiated  by  the  Justice  Department  be- 
tween Hershey  and  Clark.  Whether  the  White 
House  got  Involved  Is  not  known. 

The  discussions,  In  any  case,  resulted  Sat- 
urday In  a  Joint  statement  by  Hershey  and 
Clark  that  was  designed  to  "clarify"  the  prob- 
lem. Justice  officials  interpreted  the  state- 
ment to  mean  that  Hershey  was  backing 
down  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  let  the  courts 
deal  with  demonstrators. 

But  Hershey  quickly  dispelled  that  notion 
by  announcing  that  the  Oct.  26  letter  was 
still  in  effect  and  that  the  poUciee  it  rec- 
ommended were  unchanged. 

The  Administration  discounted  the  ap- 
pearance of  disagreement  until  it  surfaced 
oi)enly  yesterday. 

The  basic  area  of  dispute  Is  Indicated  In 
an    unpublished    draft    of   Saturday's   Joint 
statement  which  had  been  written  at  Justice. 
In  that  draft.  Justice  was  given  the  spe- 
cific   responsibility    for    prosecuting    "regis- 


trants of  the  Selective  Service  System  who 
interfere  with  either  the  conscription  or  re- 
cruiting of  servicemen.  In  the  published  ver- 
sion of  the  statement,  the  word  "registrants" 
was  omitted. 

The  reason  for  that  omission  became  clear 
last  night  when  Hershey  said  he  still  takes 
the  i>osltlon  that  "registrants  may  be  re- 
classified for  Illegal  demonstrations. 

For  example,  he  said  a  student  deferment 
Is  granted  on  condition  that  the  student 
maintain  a  "satisfactory"  school  record.  But  a 
"satisfactory"  record,  he  said.  Involves  more 
tl)f».n  good  grades.  "Ls  a  student  'satisfac- 
tory'," he  a£ked,  "If  he  breaks  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  (by  Illegal  demonstra- 
tions) ...  I  think  local  draft  boards  can 
decide  that  by  administrative  action." 
.  The  Justice  Department  disagrees.  It  is 
Clark's  view  that  a  registrant  should  be  re- 
classified only  if  his  actions  affect  his  own 
status  as  a  potential  draftee — burning  or 
turning  In  a  draft  card,  for  example. 

If  a  student,  according  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment view.  Interferes  with  others — po- 
tential recruits  or  potential  draftees,  for  ex- 
ample— he  is  not  affecting  his  own  status  but 
the  status  of  others.  Therefore,  says  Justice, 
he  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  If  law 
violations  are  involved.  That  is  the  general 
position  of  the  academic  community,  too. 

Hershey  takes  a  much  bjoader  view  of  acts 
that  affects  a  registrant's  own  status.  As  he 
sees  it.  the  status  of  a  registrant  Is  affected 
If  he  Interferes  with  others. 
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On  the  Draft         « 
,         a  harvard  study  group 

[Editorial  Note. — Last  spring,  a  study 
group  of  Harvard  scholars  was  organized  at 
thf  Institute  of  Politics,  In  the  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  School  of  Government,  to  look 
at  a  variety  of  alternatives  In  selective  serv- 
ice, and  to  consider  their  fairness,  their  effi- 
ciency, and  their  workability.  The  group 
met  every  weekend,  from  February  through 
•April.] 

[Professor  Thomas  C.  Shelling,  economist 
and  defense  analyst,  was  chairman  of  the 
study  group.  Other  members  were  Professor 
John  T.  Dunlop.  labor  economist  and  medi- 
ator; Professor  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  who 
has  written  on  civil-military  relations;  Pro- 
fessor John  Rawls  of  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment; and  Professor  Charles  FYled,  a  lawyer. 
They  were  Joined  In  thte  study  by  younger 
faculty  members  and  paduate  students. 
The  following  text  represents  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  this  study 
group.) 

Many  teachers  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  concerned  about  the 
draft.  They  naturally  are,  not  only  because 
the  draft  is  related  to  war  In  general  and  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  In  particular,  but  also 
because  the  draft  raises  some  fundamental 
questions  about  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
in  a  democracy  and  the  way  those  obligations 
are  divided  among  the  citizens.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  students  we  teach,  and  even 
many  of  the  teachers  among  us,  are  quali- 
fied by  age,  health,  and  education  to  per- 
form military  service  A  main  feature  of 
the  present  draft  Is  that  it  singles  out  college 
students,  and  their  teachers,  as  a  group  es- 
pecially eligible  for  deferment,  we  are  bound 
to  be  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

In  January  of  this  year  several  of  us  on  the 
Harvard  faculty,  all  holding  opinions  about 
the  draft  but  not  the  same  opinion,  dis- 
covered that  the  strength  of  our  opinions  was 
out  of  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
present  selective  service  system,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  alternatives,  and  otu-  under- 
standing of  the  Issues  raised  by  a  choice 
among  alternatives.  Holding  widely  different 
views  about  military  and  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  dif- 
fering greatly  In  the  emphasis  we  attached  to 


different  consequences  of  the  military  man- 
power system,  we  wondered  whether  we  could 
arrive,  through  patient  exploration  and  argu- 
ment, at  an  agreed  set  of  recommendations. 
We  knew  we  could  not  reach  agreement  on 
every  matter  of  principle  that  would  arise;  we 
hoped  we  could  reach  agreement  on  a  set  of 
recommendations  compatible  with  the  differ- 
ing premises  from  which  we  approached  the 
problem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics  In  the  John  P.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  a  faculty  study  grqup  was  or- 
ganized that  met  regularly  during  February, 
March,  and  April.  Comprising  a  dozen  mem- 
bers, mostly  faculty,  it  brought  together  not 
only  diverse  opinions  but  diverse  fields  as 
well — economics,  political  science,  law  and 
philosophy.  We  drew  on  materials  contained 
In  Congressional  hearings,  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  In  other  studies  done  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  government.  We  con- 
sidered many  alternatives,  each  in  the  light 
of  several  criteria — fairness  with  respect  to 
who  serves,  fairness  in  respect  to  conditions 
of  service,  efficiency  in  the, use  of  the  nation's 
manpower,  efficiency  in  the  use  of  military 
manpower  within  the  services,  the  impact  on 
race  relations  and  on  education  and  poverty, 
the  impacts  of  alternative  systems  on  politics 
and  on  policy-making,  the  satisfaction  or  re- 
sentment of  those  rejected  and  those  selected, 
the  technical  workability  of  alternative  sys- 
tems, the  uncertainty  or  disruption  in  the 
lives  of  yotmg  men,  the  career  opportunities 
in  military  service,  and  matters  of  conscience, 
tradition,  and  law. 

We  still  differ  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
over  other  issues  of  military  and  foreign 
policy.  We  stUl  differ  In  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  several  criteria  we  examined. 
We  still  differ  on  a  number  of  guesses  and 
estimates  about  the  results  of  certain  policies 
for  which  the  evidence  is  scanty.  Somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  we  reached  unanimous 
agreement  on  what  we  perceive  to  be  the 
main  policy  Issues. 

If  ovu  recommendations  carry  any  claim  to 
attention.  It  is  not  because  we  were,  as  Indi- 
viduals, specially  qualified  in  the  subject 
nor  because  three  months  of  collective  study 
have  made  us  experts  on  military  manpower. 
Nor  is  it  because  we  In  any  way  represent 
Harvard  University  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion, governmental  or  private;  we  represent 
nobody  but  ourselves.  If  our  recom.menda- 
tions  carry  any  weight  It  Is  precisely  because 
we  differ  in  our  politics.  In  our  policy  pref- 
erences and  in  our  professional  Interests, 
and  yet  these  recommendations,  after  our 
three  months  of  wide-ranging  discussion 
and  argument,  appeal  to  us  all. 

These  recommendations  are  addressed  to 
the  question,  how  should  the  government 
obtain  military  manpower.  In  peace  and  In 
war,  when  the  number  of  men  in  service  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  five  or  six  million 
men.  It  assumes  an  economy  not  character- 
ized by  comprehensive  wartime  controls. 
Specifically,  we  are  talking  about  military 
manpower  when  the  supply  of  eligible  young 
men,  relative  to  military  needs,  raises  the 
question  posed  In  the  title  of  the  Selective 
Service  Commission's  report,  "Who  Serves 
when  not  all  Serve?". 

These  are  our  recommendations; 

1.  All  young  men  whose  age,  mental  an(J 
physical  fitness,  and  educational  attainment 
qualify  them  for  military  duty  should  be 
equally  eligible  for  conscription.  Nobody 
needs  to  be  deferred  or  exempted  at  age  19 
or  20  on  grounds  that  his  career  plans  and 
educational  Intentions  make  him  too  val- 
uable a  citizen  to  go  Into  the  Army,  or  make 
it  a  national  interest  that  his.  and  not  oth- 
ers', service  be  postponed  a  few  years.  The 
economic  benefits  of  discriminating  among 
young  men  are  modest,  and  largely  confined 
to  the  young  men  who  benefit.  It  Is  even 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  Interest  of  a  stu- 
dent's education  and  career,  the  best  time 


to    do    his    service    is    after    completion    of 
college. 

2.  If,  as  should  be  done,  specific  defer- 
ment of  students  Is  abolished,  or  comparable 
postponement  Is  made  equally  avaUable  to 
all  young  men.  the  number  of  men  eligible 
win  exceed  the  number  needed  by  the  mili- 
tary ser\-lces.  The  means  of  determining  who 
serves  and  who  does  not  serve,  within  this 
eligible  group,  must  be  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory and  must  appear  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory both  to  those  who  are  selected 
and  to  those  who  are  not.  We  know  of  nothing 
but  a  random  process — a  "lottery" — that  will 
meet  those  conditions.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend choice  by  lottery. 

3.  Military  pay  should  be  Increased  suf- 
ficiently to  attract,  in  the  absence  of  hos- 
tilities, at  least  two  and  one-half  million 
men.  There  is  no  magic  in  this  figure.  It  cor- 
responds to  what,  a  few  years  ago,  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  approximate  "peace- 
time" level  of  the  armed  forces,  less  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  that  we  believe  might 
be  replaced  by  civilian  employees  diu-lng  the 
coming  years.  Nobody  can  exactly  estimate 
the  pay  scale  required  to  reach  the  goal,  but 
pay  scales  must  be  set  with  some  goal  in 
mind,  and  this  should  be  the  goal.  In  time 

^of  hostilities  the  additional  men  needed  and 
any  short-fall  of  enlistments  below  this  goal, 
should  be  acquired  through  the  draft,  prefer- 
ably by  lottery. 

4.  We  have  to  ask  young  men  to  do  our 
fighting  for  us,  Involuntarily  if  necessary; 
we  should  not  ask  the  same  voung  men  to 
pay  our  taxes  for  us.  The  draft'should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  shifting  the  financial 
burden  of  war  or  preparedness  onto  the  same 
young  men  who  are  selected  to  carry  the 
burden  of  risk  and  disrupted  careers.  The 
"cost"  of  attracting  2.5  or  2.75  million  en- 
listees in  peace-time  Is  not  really  saved  when 
we  draft  men;  it  Is  merely  shifted,  In  the  form 
of  lower  wages,  from  taxpayers  to  the  men  In 
the  service.  Too  often  the  questions  of  fair- 
ness and  discrimination  are  confined  to  the 
choice  of  who  shall  serve,  with  little  atten- 
tion to  how  we  might  shift  some  of  the  bur- 
dens of  service  from  those  who  ser^ve  onto 
those  who  are  served.  Those  of  tis  who  do  not 
serve  because  we  are  too  old  or  because  we 
are  otherwise  not  selected,  should  be  careful 
not  to  use  the  draft  as  a  way  of  holding  mili- 
tary wages  down.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  man's  sense  of  duty  is  weak- 
ened, or  his  morale  undermined,  by  having 
his  services  appreciated  with  a  decent  wage. 
Surely  the  federal  minimum  wage  Is  not  too 
extravagant  for  a  young  man  serving  in  the 
army  in  either  peace  or  war. 

5.  Most  of  the  Inequity  in  the  present  pav 
scale  for  draftees  could  be  elimlnat<d.  and 
reasonable  pay  differentials  maintained 
among  servicemen,  with  pay  increases  that 
would  total  between  $2  bUllon  and  $3  billion 
per  year.  We  recommend  such  increases  on 
grounds  of  fairness  and  in  the  belief  that  a 
democracy  with  a  GNP  of  over  half  a  trillion 
dollars,  and  with  Income-tax  rates  lower 
than  those  prevailing  before  Viet  Nam,  has 
no  compelling  need  to  use  conscription  to 
keep  mlllUry  wages  down.  Official  estimates 
of  the  likely  cost  of  achieving  a  volunteer 
force  of  about  2.7  million  men  in  peacetime 
appear  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated;  pay 
Increases  on  the  scale  we  recommend  should 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  enlistments. 
If  so,  the  net  cost  will  be  reduced  through 
reductions  in  training  and  other  expenses 
associated  with  the  higher  turnover  of  draft- 
ed men. 

6.  Paying  young  men  more  nearly  what 
they  are  worth  in  the  civilian  economy  can 
have  other  benefits,  through  a  better  appre- 
ciation within  the  military  services  that 
drafted  men  are  not  cheap  resources  An 
energetic  and  contlnuotis  effort  should  be 
made  to  replace  uniformed  men  wltfc  civil- 
ian employees,  male  and  female.  In  all  of 
those    tasks    In    which    the    discipline,    the 
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traditions,  and  the  other  qualities  issoclated 
with  uniformed  armed  forces  are  I  ot  essen- 
tial. This  may  cost  more;  If  soj  we  have 
been  using  the  draft  to  save  oursel^s  money 
by  putting  civilians  In  uniform.    •' 

7.  The  Reserves  and  National  Oual-d  should 
be  considered  ready,  and  should  actually  be 
ready,  to  serve  lu  an  emergency. i  If.  how- 
ever, as  recent  experience  suggests^  they  are 
either  not  ready  or  not  available  lor  a  war 
on  the  scale  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  worth 
of  continuing  the  present  Reserve]  and  Na- 
tional Guard  system  ought  to  bet  brought 
into  question.  j 

8.  Military  service  la  national  selvlce,  not 
service  to  a  state  or  locality.  Ellgl4e  young 
men  ought  to  be  equally  vuln*able  to 
selection,  no  matter  what  state  tti^y  reside 
In.  Randomized  selection  should  be,deslgned 
to  achieve  this  and  should  not  be  based  on 
state  quotas.  j 

9.  A  lottery  can  be  designed  thatj  without 
becoming  too  complicated,  permlts^a  young 
man  some  freedom  of  choice  In  the^ear  that 
he  chooses  to  serve.  Such  freedom  ^f  choice 
should  be  equally  available  to  all  yof  ng  men. 
One  woricable  arrangement  would  t|e  to  call 
young  men  In  their  twenty-flrst  y«br  In  an 
order  of  call  determined  by  lottery,  jjut  with 
the  lottery  taking  place  In  the  youag  man's 
nineteenth  year.  At  age  nineteen  ^  young 

r^tnan  would  have  a  good  Idea  of  tl|e  Ukell- 
(     hood  of  his  being  called  two  years  liter,  and 
Y   could  anticipate  his  service  by  electfig  to  be 
\drafted  at  age  nineteen  or  twenty,  fi  longer 
\>erlod  of  choice  might  have  the  uniealthful 
effect  of  Inducing  young  men  to  [peculate 
unduly  on  changes  In  the  prospect*  for  war 
and  peace  or  even  for  changes  In  fie  draft 
law.  Young  men  high  In  the  priori*  of  call 
would   be  on   notice  that  two  year*  service 
•  probably   awaited  them  at  age   twiity-one, 
and   a  strict  denial   of  dependency^  exemp- 
tion at  age  twenty-one  would  not  then  In- 
volve significant  hardship.  This  arrangement 
would  substantially   eliminate   the  Issue  of 
college-student    deferment:    and    1|    would 
benefit   the  college  student  by  letting  him 
know  at  age  nlnetoen  the  Ilkellhoo<|  that  he 
would   be  called   at  twenty-one,   so  j  that  he 
could  make  his  own  choice  whetherrto  com- 
plete college  before  or  after  military  service. 
10.  If.  contrary  to  what  we  bellive  best, 
college  students  are  deferred  and  otfcers  not, 
college  students  should  become,  up^n  grad- 
uation, equally  vulnerable  to  the  draft  along 
with  younger  men  who  are  not  defeft-ed.  Ex- 
ceptions should  be  made  only   for  jnedlcal 
students.     oflBcer     candidates,     and     others 
whose   choice   of   career   makes   thetn   more 
liable  to  military  service,  not  less  IlalCe,  than 
others.  If  college  students  are  not  ipermlt- 
ted — and  they  should  not  be  permljited — to 
avoid  eventual  liability  for  mllltaryiservlce, 
the  supply  of  eligible  young  men  will  exceed 
the  military  demand  for  them  about  4s  much 
as  if  nobody  were  deferred.  Thus  the  need 
remains  for  a  randomized  selection  process 
to   determine    who   shall    serve.  ' 

11.  The  pay  structure  of  the  armed  lervlces 
should  be  continually  rationalized  to  Itnprove 
efficiency,  to  provide  stronger  Incentives  to 
remain  In  service  and  thus  to  reduc«  train- 
ing co8t«  and  to  preserve  the  skills  created 
by  both  experience  and  training,  to  achieve 
the  best  allocations  of  skills  and  c^alltles 
among  and  within  the  services,  and  tb  avoid 
wasting  military  manpower  on  Jolfe  that 
civilians  or  civilian  contractors  can  flo. 

12.  Increased  pay,  along  the  lines  fre  rec- 
ommend, should  increase  the  number  t>f  men 
who  enlist  under  the  present  physlOBl  and 
mental  standards.  There  Is  a  natural  tend- 
ency, and  a  commendable  one,  for  tha  armed 
services  to  want  the  highest  quality  person- 
nel they  can  get;  and  with  higher  pay  they 
would  be  able,  and  might  be  tempted,  to 
raise  standards  of  acceptance  rathet  than 
to  admit  a  larger  number  of  enlistees.  In 
order,  however,  to  reduce  reliance  ftn  the 
draft   and   to   spread    the   opportunities   for 


service  as  widely  among  the  population  as 
Is  consistent  with  military  needs,  standards 
of  acceptance  should  be  kept  at  present 
levels  and  the  full  effect  of  higher  pay  should 
be  allowed  to  reflect  Itself  In  the  number  of 
enlistees. 

13.  We  recommend  the  re-examlnatlon  by 
the  Federal  government  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  O.I.  benefits  and  Veterans'  pensions 
and  preferences,  state  as  well  as  Federal. 
There  Is  some  tendency,  especially  because 
state  and  Federal  efforts  are  poorly  coordi- 
nated for  benefits  to  be  haphazardly  related 
to  civil  service  preference,  to  Income  and 
property  taxes,  and  to  the  state  a  man  resides 
In.  The  consequences.  In  both  equity  and 
economic  efficiency,  are  not  guaranteed  to 
be  favorable.  What  we  have  Is  a  system  of 
partially  deferred  compensation,  often  on  a 
contingent  basis,  that  makes  less  sense  alto- 
gether than  each  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation makes  by  Itself. 
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A  POSTSCRIPT  BY  THOMAS  C.  SCHELLINO 

Among  the  tnofe  favorable  responses  to 
our  statement,  one  particular  reservation  has 
been  so  repeatedly  expressed  that  I  regret 
we  did  not  deal  with  It  explicitly  In  our  state- 
ment. The  editors  have  Invited  me  to  com- 
ment on  It  personally  here.  What  concerns  so 
many  people  Is  the  prospect  of  the  armed 
services'  becoming  predominantly  Negro  In 
peacetime  If  there  Is  no  compulsory  service 
to  bring  In  nonvolunteer  white  men.  Wheth- 
er the  people  who  raise  this  point  would 
actually  favor  a  permanent  draft  to  keep 
some  racial  balance  In  the  armed  services, 
perhaps  accompanied  by  low  pay  for  enlistees 
to  avoid  having  to  turn  away  Negroes  who 
volunteer,  or  Instead  are  merely  anticipating 
the  social  consequences  of  more  attractive 
military  pay,  the  point  deserves  attention. 

There  would  Indeed  be  serious  problems 
with  a  predominantly  Negro  army,  although 
there  might  be  substantial  advantages  to  the 
Negro  as  well.  The  main  safeguard  against 
the  occurrence  of  this  problem,  at  least  In 
any  extreme  form,  seems  to  be  simple  arith- 
metic. Negro  men  of  the  right  age  ore  slightly 
more  than  ten  percent  of  their  age  group. 
With  the  present  educational  and  physical 
standards,  about  one-quarter  of  the  Negroes 
qualify  and  about  half  the  whites,  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  If  Negroes  found 
volunteer  military  service  three  or  four  times 
as  attractive  as  whites  did— If,  that  Is  to  say. 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  attracted  to  the 
armed  services  were  three  or  four  times  as 

high  as  the  percentage  of  white  young  men 

there  would  be  30  or  40  Negroes  volunteering 
for  every  100  whites.  At  present  acceptance 
rates,  about  10  Negroes  would  be  accepted  for 
every  50  whites,  with  an  ultimate  ratio  of 
about  20  percent. 

Considering  totals  only,  and  not  Individual 
services,  this  Is  such  a  modest  percentage 
that  one  might  hope  for  It,  rather  than  de- 
plore It.  on  grounds  that  It  provides  a  re- 
spectable career  for  Negroes  In  one  of  the 
best- Integrated  organizations  In  the  coun- 
try. At  what  percentage  figure  the  "Image" 
of  America  and  Its  armed  forces  would  l)e 
adversely  affected,  either  abroad  or  at  home. 
Is  hard  to  Judge,  but  I  should  think  pro- 
portions of  30  to  36  percent,  even  40  per- 
cent, would  pose  no  danger  and  would  offer 
about  a  million  respectable  Jobs  to  young 
Negroes. 

One  hopes  and  expects,  of  course,  that  the 
acceptance  rate  for  Negroes  will  rise  In  the 
future;  but  one  must  then  also  expect  that 
the  availability  and  attractiveness  of  civilian 
Jobs  for  Negroes  will  rise  in  competition  with 
the  armed  service. 

The  more  serious  problems  would  be  the 
concentration  of  Negroes  In  the  Army  and 
the  fewness  of  Negro  officers.  These  prob- 
lems can  be  solved,  but  not  easily.  In  part 
the  tendency  of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
to  be  white  Is  due  to  the  higher  enlistment 
standards  in  these  services. 


On  the  overall  question  of  proportions  the 
experience  of  professional  baseball  and  foot- 
ball Is  reassuring.  Negroes  are  significant 
but  not  dominant  numerically,  the  propor- 
tion varies  from  team  to  team  and  from 
game  to  game  with  occasionally  a  majority 
of  Negroes  on  the  field.  BasebaU  fans  have 
little  trouble  recalling  which  particular 
players  are  Negro,  but  If  asked  about  pro- 
portions, they  have  to  start  counting  on  their 
fingers  and  have  no  reliable  Image  of  what 
the  proportions  are. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  statement  and  leader- 
ship In  introducing  this  bill  (S.  2773) 
which  would  prevent  the  Universal  Mill- 
tar>'  Training  and  Service  Act  from  being 
used  to  stifle  student  protests  over  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  make  clear,  none  of  us  want  to 
encoui-age  illegal  or  irresponsible  protest 
against  the  Vietnam  war  or  firing  the 
football  coach  after  a  losing  season. 
Many  of  the  recent  protests  involve 
illegal  acts  which  cannot  be  condoned. 
However,  under  Federal  and  State  lawi 
there  are  adequate  sanctions  in  the  form 
of  fines  and  Jail  terms  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  Illegal  acts  of  protest.  Cancella- 
tion of  student  deferments  Is  not.  Gen- 
eral Hershey  notwithstanding,  one  of  the 
sanctions  which  can  be  applied  to 
Vietnam  war  protesters. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  those  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  students  sat-ln  at 
the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board  in  October 
1965,  and  were  subsequently  stripped  of 
their  student  deferments  and  reclassi- 
fied as  eligible  for  immediate  induction, 
I  have  been  vitally  concerned  with  Gen- 
eral Hershey's  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  use  the  threat  of  Induction  to  stifle 
student  protests  over  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  In  Januar>'  1966, 1  thought  this 
issue  was  resolved  when  Fred  Vinson. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  wrote,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  protesting  the  re- 
classification of  those  University  of 
Michigan  students: 

I  urn  satisfied,  as  a  matter  of  both  law 
and  policy  that  sanctions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  cannot  be 
used  to  stirae  constitutionally  protected  ex- 
pression of  views.  In  short,  where  opinion  Is 
expressed.  If  there  Is  no  transgression  of  law, 
then  no  sanctions  can  be  Imposed.  If  there 
Is  a  transgression,  then  the  sanctions  which 
attach  to  It  are  all  that  should  be  applied. 

On  January  30.  1967  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in  a  case 
involving  reclassification  of  two  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  students  who  had 
participated  in  the  October  1965  sit-in 
at  Ann  Arbor  stated : 

"What  we  hold  in  this  case  Is  that  It  Is  not 
the  function  of  local  boards  In  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  punish  these  reglstranu  by 
reclassifying  them  I-A  because  they  protested 
as  they  did  over  the  Government's  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam."  Wolf  v.  Selective  Service 
Board  16. 

The  official  position  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  clear  holding  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  did  not. 
however,  appear  to  carry  much  weight 
with  Selective  Service  Director,  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey.  On  October  26.  1967. 
General  Hershey  recommended  In  a  let- 
ter to  our  Nation's  draft  boards  that  stu- 
dent Vietnam  war  protestors  who  engage 
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In  Illegal  acts  of  protest  be  declared  "de- 
linquent" and  drafted. 

Mr.  President,  since  apparently  only 
an  act  of  Congress  or  an  official  order 
from  no  one  less  than  the  President  will 
deter  General  Hershey  from  his  October 
26  unconstitutional  recommendation,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  cospoiisorlng  this 
bUl  (S.  2773)  which  prevents  the  draft 
law  from  being  used  by  General  Hershey 
to  stifle  student  dissent  over  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Even  as  I  say  this,  one  can  wonder  how 
effective  adoption  of  this  bill  will  be  with 
General  Hershey. 

WAS   IN   VIETNAM    AND    DRArT    INEQUPTIES    CAtJSE 
CROWINO    DIVISIVENE.SS 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  tlie  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy],  which  I  have  cosponsored,  is 
essential  If  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  Is  to 
be  stopped  from  riding  roughshod  over 
the  constitutional  rlght.s  of  the  young 
men  of  this  country.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation in  law  or  In  precedent  for  using 
the  Selective  Service  System  as  a  puni- 
tive device  for  exacting  retribution 
against  those  who  criticize  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  In  Vietnam — policies 
which  have  resulted  in  our  being  bogged 
down  in  an  endless  war.  the  costs  of 
which  have  skyrocketed  far  beyond  any 
conceivable  benefits  even  if  military  vlc- 
'  tory  can  be  achieved — which  appears 
more  doubtful  each  day. 

General  Hershey  has  made  it  clear  In 
his  October  26.  1967.  directive  to  the  over 
4,000  draft  boards,  that  the  draft  is  to  be 
used  to  discourage  antiwar  and  antldraft 
demonstrators.  He  reaflarmed  this  as  the 
policy  of  the  Selective  Service  after  a 
meeting  on  December  11,  1967.  with  the 
Attorney  General,  during  which  Mr 
Ramsey  Clark  had  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  this  policy. 

This  situation  should  be  corrected.  An 
immediate  remedy  must  be  found  to  pro- 
tect the  basic  rights  of  young  men  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  and  to  prevent  their 
Induction  Into  the  service  on  the  basis 
of  capricious  and  arbitrary  criteria  as  to 
what  constitute  lawful  activities  of 
prospective  Inductees.  It  may  be  that 
the  courts  will  In  due  time  overturn  In- 
ductions which  come  before  them  as  a 
result  of  General  Hershey's  October  26, 
1967.  policy  directive.  But  this  will  take 
considerable  time,  and  in  the  meantime 
many  innocent  young  men  are  likely  to 
be  punished  by  having  their  inductions 
accelerated.  Other  yoimg  men,  who  can- 
not take  their  cases  to  the  courts,  are 
likely  to  suffer  in  silence. 

If  the  administration  cannot  control 
General  Hershey,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  action  through  en- 
actment of  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  rights  of  the  young 
men  of  this  country. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  said  today  that 
the  draft  has  become  a  corrosive  and 
divisive  element  in  our  society.  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more.  I  have  twice 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  which  provided  that  no 
draftee  could  be  sent  to  Southeast  Asia 
without  his  approval.  My  reasons  for 


doing  so  were  twofold.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, I  believed  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
was  wrong  from  the  beginning  to  end 
and  that  it  was  wrong  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  force  young  men  to  fight  In  a 
war  which  is  morally  and  legally  unjus- 
tifiable. Since  then  the  opposition  to  the 
war.  especially  among  our  young  people, 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  an  event 
which  I  had  clearly  foreseen  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  will  encompass  an 
ever-growing  proportion  of  Americans. 
Second,  I  made  the  distinction  between 
enlistees  and  draftees  and  pointed  out 
the  Inequity  of  garrisoning  our  troops  in 
Europe  and  in  other  noncombat  areas, 
with  thousands  of  men  who  joined  the 
service  on  their  own,  while  thousands 
of  draftees  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  many 
of  whom  it  is  probable  would  not  choose 
to  be  there  of  their  own  volition. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
sending  enlisted  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Vietnam  and  sending  draftees 
there.  When  a  man  voluntarily  enlists  In 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open — he 
knows  that  he  must  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  go  where 
he  is  sent — even  if  it  is  to  fight  and  per- 
haps die  In  Vietnam.  His  Is  not  "to  rea- 
son why."  He  undertook  to  obey  orders 
when  he  voluntarily  entered  military 
service.  No  one  forced  him  to  enlist. 

The  draftee,  after  he  is  Inducted,  also 
agrees  to  obey  orders  but  his  agreeing  to 
do  so  Is  not  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  has 
no  choice.  But  he  does  know  that  he  is 
being  sent  to  fight  in  a  war  which  the 
Congress  did  not  declare.  And  he  does 
know  that  under  the  Constitution,  which 
he  must  swear  to  uphold  and  defend 
when  he  is  Inducted,  only  the  Congress 
can  declare  war.  This  Is  a  part  of  the 
crux  of  the  reluctance  of  so  many  of  our 
young  men  to  serve  In  Vietnam,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
there  Illegally,  and  having  in\ited  it- 
self in — contrary  to  the  official  allega- 
tions that  it  was  Invited  in. 

In  1965,  there  were  96,000  desertions 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  In 
1966,  that  figure  had  climbed  to  110,000 
men  deserting  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  No  one  knows  how  much  higher 
it  will  go  in  1967. 

The  President,  In  his  recent  draft  mes- 
sage, proposed: 

Almost  2  million  young  men,  and  soon, 
many  more,  reach  age  19  each  year.  The 
foreseeable  requirement  is  to  draft  only 
100.000  to  300,000  of  them  annually. 

What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  drafting 
American  youths  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  re- 
place the  South  Vietnamese  draft  dodg- 
ers and  to  fight  and  perhaps  die  there 
for  a  people  who  do  not  care  enough 
about  the  confiict  to  stand  and  fight  for 
what  Is  presumably  their  own  cause? 
That  makes  utterly  no  seruse.  It  is  en- 
tirely unfair  to  American  draftees. 

Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  under 
these  conditions  the  draft  has  become 
a  corrosive  and  divisive  element  in  our 
society?  Is  there  anyone  who  doubts  that 
this  war  has  split  the  countrj'  right  down 
the  middle  and  that  as  It  goes  on  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year  despite 
the  rosy  forecasts  of  the  generals  and 


diplomats,  It  will  further  fragment  the 
countrj-  ? 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  should 
be  promptly  enacted  Into  law  as  a  first 
step  in  restoring  equity  and  fairness  In 
our  selective  service  procedure.  A  more 
far-reaching  step  would  be  to  extend  to 
draftees  the  option  of  whether  to  serve 
In  Vietnam  or  not.  If  that  proposal  of 
mine  were  enacted,  I  believe  half  of  the 
draftees  would  be  willing  to  »er\'e  In 
Southeast  Asia.  But  it  would  be  a  fine 
aflSrmatlon  of  democratic  principles  and 
an  act  of  justice  to  our  young  Americans. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  193.  A  resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  study  any  and  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  problems  created  by  the  flow  of 
refugees  and  escapees  (Rept.  No.  936) ; 

S.  Res.  195.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Riots,  ClvU  and 
Criminal  Dl.^orders"  (Rept.  No.  937);  and 

S.  Res.  196.  A  resolution  Increasing  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  MAGNfSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  p)erlod  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  Is  to  sub- 
mit Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for  a  flied 
expiration  date  for  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment (Rept.  No.  939). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes  iRept. 
No.  938). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1941.  A  bill  to  prevent,  abate,  and  con- 
trol air  pollution  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  941). 

By  Mr.  SPONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 

H  Jl.  827.  An  act  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  (Rept.  No   940). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2772.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  tax  of  $250  on 
residents  of  the  United  States  who  visit 
France;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathkrs  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By    Mr.    KENNETOY   of    MAsachuettti, 
(for  hlnuielf,  Mr.  Habt.  M  •.  HATriELu, 
Mr.  GauENLNCi,  and  Mr.  I  eutdN  t 
8.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unf^ersal  Mili- 
tary 'lYaliilng  iiiid  Service  Act 
mliuie  on  Armed  ;Servlce«. 

(See  the  remarkii  of  Mr.  KcNNEnlr  of  Masea- 
chunatu  when  he  Inirfjduced  the 
which  appear  under  a  separate  h  adlng  ) 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  hlm^lf  and  Mr. 
MoKioN)  : 

a.  2774.  A  bill  to  exempt  rail  cfcrlera  from 
minimum  rale  regulation  In  Uie    runsporta- 
tlon  of  bulk  commodilies,  and  fol  other  pur 
pobee;   Uj  the  Committee  on  OjW  nerre. 
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iSee  the  remurkii^  Mr.  Lausc 
Introduced  the  alx>ve  bill,  which 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
by  Mr.  BIBLE; 
H.  2776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
ran   Ranch;    to   the   Committee 
dlcUry. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  ^for  hlmM  f  and  Mr 
J'tauAN  of  North  CarolU  i)  : 
8.  2776.  A  bin  Ui  i.irovlde  for  tl  e  Usuance 
of  a  bpeclal  poetage  stamp  In  c<  mmemora- 
tlon  of  the  200th  anxilveriuiry  of  I  le  birth  of 
Dolley  Payne  MadlBon,  wife  of  ,he  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States,  tf  the  Com- 
mittee on   Poet   Office   and   Civil    Service. 

(See  the  remarlc*  of  Mr.  E«vn  when  he 
Introduced  <he  above  bill,  whj  :h  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GliUENING: 
a.  2777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  <  heng,  Wal 
Bhlng;  Chan,  8hu  Yau;  Hun,  Hhlng  Fa;  Wong, 
Hul  Kowng;  To,  Hhlu  Hung;  La  ing,  Wing 
Cheung;  Ngal,  Pule  Yu;  Yue,  King  Jee;  Yuen, 
Kei;  HztUj,  Chun;  Ut  the  Conunll  ee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^> 

By  Mr.  DIRIOIEN: 
H.  2778.  A  bin  Uj  establlfih  a  C  Jntrol  Se- 
curity OHtce  Uj  c/xjrdlnat«  the  b  ImlnUtra- 
tlon  of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  afd  security 
programs,  Uj  prescribe  administi  tilve  pro- 
cedures for  the  hearing  and  revU  v  of  cases 
arising  under  such  programs,  uiiii  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Gi  vernment 
Operations,  by  uhiinlinoufl  coriten  . 

(See  the  remarkJj  of  Mr  Dikkbki  when  he 
Intr'Aluced  the  above  bill,  whlcyi  appear 
under   a  separate   heading  ) 


bouKht   $604   million   and   In 
chased  $884  million. 

During  this  same  period,  685.000  and 
671,000  American  tourists,  respectively. 
s|>ent  $116  million  and  $li!5  million  In 
Prance. 

This  Is  tantamount  to  handing  the 
holdup  man  your  checkb(X>k  as  well  a^ 
your  wallet.  D*;  Gaulle  ha.-j  (elevated  In- 
gratitude U)  national  policy  and  the 
hand  lie  (.'XU-nds  to  tlie  American  tour- 
ist is  offered  ijalm  up. 

The  UnlU;d  States  has  suffered  a 
chronic  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  ha,s  averaged  $2  billion  a  year, 
and  statistics  showed  a  worsening  trend 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1966. 

Since  Ujurlst  spending  contributes  U> 
a  large  part  of  that  payments  deficit, 
we  could  make  a  subhtantlal  Imiirove- 
meht~4n  our  balance-or-payments  posi- 
tion by  reducing  US.  travel  to  France. 
At  the  same  time,  the  projwsed  bill 
would  still  make  It  ixjsslble  for  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  U)  other  nations  in  Eu- 
rope If  they  wished. 

The  proposed  legislation,  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  correct- 
ing what  I  believe  Uj  be  a  very  bad  sit-" 
uatlon  adversely  affecting  the  value  of 
the  dollar 

I  feel  confident  that  all  patriotic 
Americans  will  want  Uj  cixjperate  in 
every  way  tfj  curb  the  dangerous  course 
of  action  being  iiur.sued  by  De  Oaulle 

The  PHESIDINO  OFI'ICEK.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  1 8.  2772)  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Smather.s  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Finance. 


December  18,  1067    f     December  Id,  1007  CONC.KI.ssKJNAI.  Kl  (,()KI)  —  M  NA  IE 
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EXEMPTION     OF     HAIL     CARRIERS 
FROM    MINIMUM    RATE    REGULA- 
TION   IN    TOE    TRANSPORTATION 
OF  BUIiK  COMMODITIf^B    r- 
PR0P08ED   HEAD   TAX   Oil    U.S. 

crnzEiNS  WHO  visit  PR  VNCE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Presldi  nt.  I  In- 
troduce at  thlh  time,  for  ar^roprlate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  Impom;  a 
head  tax  of  $250  on  re-sldenii  of  the 
United  States  who  visit  FranceJ 

The  puriJose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion i£  to  take  action  to  straighten 
out  our  balance-of-payments  dciclt  since 
our  gold  reserves  liave  already-^  reached 
an  all-time  30-year  low  In  the!  amount 
of  $12 '/a  billion.  I 

It  makes  no  sense  for  our  cdlzens  to 
take  American  dollars  to  Prancf  and  in- 
crease De  Gaulle's  hoard  of  IJ.S.  cur- 
rency, which  he  in  turn  exch^iges  for 
gold  when  he  thinks  it  will  e]jibarras.s 
this  country.  1 

De  Gaulle  already  has  accumiilated  a 
gold  reserve  of  $5.2  billion,  seconi  only  to 
the  United  States,  and  Is  apj)arently 
ready  to  deplete  even  more  of  o^r  $12'/2 
billion  gold  reserve.  i 

He  has  been  accompll.shlng  this  ob- 

lS'gold\'n7f7om^4'^'h^::ugh'S     Committee  In  favorably  reporting  8.  YaU     '^^'^^  ground  and  committee  action  can 
into  goia.  and   from    K»(j„   ""^  '"*,1„'f„'„"     stated  in  Its  report:  '  proceed  exptdltlously. 

The  committee   Is  of  the  Ju^^ment  that  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 

eompetltive  pquaiity  must  be  efltablished  for  *■'""  ^^  Commerce  Committee  Report  No 

all  modes  of  tranBportatlon  «o  that  rlghta  576  treating  the  subject  of  "Competitive 

under  law  granted  to  one  mode  shall  also  bo  Equality,'  at  pages  6  through  9    and  the 

granted   to  other  mrxita  similarly  situated,  text  of  the  bill  which  I  am  today  Intro- 


Mr.  LAUaCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Mr.  Morton,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  Uj  exempt 
rail  carriers  from  minimum  rate  regula- 
tion in  the  traiwportatlon  of  bulk  com- 
m(jdltle8. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  section  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Ijy  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  to  withdraw  from 
the  ICC  authority  U)  determine  that  a 
rate  or  charge  Is  lower  than  a  reasonable 
minimum  rate  or  charge  In  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  commodities.  The  bill 
specifically  provides  that  the  ICC  would 
retain  all  currently  effective  authority 
to  determine  that  such  a  rate  or  charge 
in  the  transportation  of  bulk  commod- 
ities violates  provisions  against  discrim- 
ination or  undue  or  unreasonable  prefer- 
ence or  advantage.  Moreover,  rail  car- 
riers exempted  from  minimum  rate  regu- 
lation on  bulk  commodities,  would,  ex- 
cept for  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates,  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
On  September  29,  1967,  the  Commerce 


On  pages  6  through  9  of  this  Com- 
merce Committee  Iteport  No.  576,  paj. 
sages  are  quoted  on  the  need  for  com- 
pttltlve  equiillLy  tniiii  the  19f)8  coiniiut- 
tee  report  on  the  Tian«i>ortation  Act 
of  1958;  tlie  1961  reijort  of  iht-  Special 
Study  Group  on  Transixjrtatlon  Pollclej 
In  the  UiilU'd  Stales,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  ,<:(jmm(jnly  known  aa  the 
Doyle  report;  tlie  19(12  mes.sage  relative 
to  the  tiaiisiMjrtiitlon  syhteni  of  out  Na- 
tion of  the  late  President  Keniudy;  the 
106.')  letter  tiaimmltUrd  Uj  the  Congreaa 
under  date  of  March  5,  196:j,  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  and  the  January  27 
1064,  lelU-r  of  President  .Johnson  Uj  the 
clialimen  of  the  JlouHe  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce. 

l>esplte  tlil,>(  oft-repeated  recognition 
of  the  need  for  chungcs  to  provide  com- 
petltlve  equality,  tlie  Congre.ss  iia.-i  yet  to 
act  to  grant  equal  opportunity  to  all 
transportation  eomjietiUjrs. 

In  the  laU:  I'lesldent  Kennedy  s  19a2 
mch.sage  on  transportation,  he  hueelndly 
staU'd  what  a  more  coordinated  Fi-deral 
policy  and  a  less  segmented  appioach 
would  be: 

U  ninans  equality  of  opportunity  for  (Ul 
forms  (if  Ini/inporlallon  and  their  u«»r»  und 
undue  piuferciiie  to  no;ie.  11  menus  grenHr 
rellnme  on  the  forcen  of  compeiiii<jn  and  leu 
reliance  on  the  rehlrulnth  of  n^gulatlon.  And 
It  means  that,  to  the  extent  poKslhle,  the 
UJiera  of  tranMjjorlutloM  servli  es  should  dear 
the  full  ciMLH  of  the  services  lh«y  u«e.  whether 
IhOKe  eervlceaure  provided  privately  or  nub- 
llcly.  "^ 

The  bill,  whlcii  I  am  Ujday  Introducing 
in  section  1  of  8.  1061— B8th  CongiPhs 
first  session— submitted  U)  the  ConKres,s 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  Presldi  nt  Kennedy's  tran.spor- 
tatlon  message  of  1962,  limited  however, 
to  first,  rail  carriers;  and  second,  bulk 
commodities.  I  have  s<j  limited  this  bill 
becau.se  H  1.114,  pending  before  the  Scn- 
aU-,  proposes  Uj  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
water  carrier  bulk  commodity  exemption 
from  ICC,  regulation. 

The  other  changes  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy  to  provide  competi- 
tive opportunity  are  desirable,  but  the 
water  carrier  bulk  cfjmmodlty  exemption 
l8  currently  proposed  to  be  extended 
without  consideration  of  parallel  chaniiid 
Uj  provide  the  equality  requested  by  the 
rail  Industry. 

The  committee's  rerj<jrt  accompanying 
8.  1.114  also  stated: 

The  Committee  will  give  priority  consider- 
ation Uj  hearings  on  legislative  changes  in 
our  present  regulatory  statutes  to  equalize 
the  Impact  of  regulation' on  varloua  modei 
of  transportation. 


President  Kennedy's  proposals  to  pro- 
vide competitive  equality  were  the  sub- 
ject of  exu-nded  hearings  before  tht 
CommltUe  on  Commerce  and  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  In 
1962  and  1963.  Since  the  substance  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today  was 
considered  at  these  hearings.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  retrace  already  cuv- 


made  some  $2  H  million  in  t/oltl  purt-hases. 
I  am  sure  Americans  do  not  want  to 
give  De  Gaulle  the  tools  wit!,  w!,ii  M  he 
opena  and  operates  on  our  d.suidilng 
gold   reserve.    Last   year   Francf   alone 


duclng.  be  printed  In  the  IUcohd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  FREHIUINU  Ol-FICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  ajiproprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  excerpt  of  the  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  Hkidiid. 

The  bill  'y  -7741  U)  exempt  raU  car- 
riers hum  Milnlnium  rate  regulation  In 
the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities, 
and  lor  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Lausi'HK  "lor  himself  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ToNi,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  U>  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, imd  ordered  to  Lie  printed  in  the 
RicOHi).  as  follows: 

8.  2774 

Uf  it  rnartitt  by  tlie  Sinate  and  House 
of  Rcpreirntattvea  of  the  UiHtrd  Slatca  of 
/tmirtca  in  Cunyiena  aanvmbtfd,  'I'iiat  (a) 
section  1  of  Ihii  Iiilrrsliito  Coinniirco  Act.  as 
»ni«ndod  (40  U.S.O.  1 ) ,  Is  amended  by  mldliig 
thereto  a  "rw  punigruph  (23)  to  read  us 
follows : 

"(23)  NotwUhstiindlng  any  other  provl- 
ilons  of  this  Act.  In  the  ciise  of  rutes  or 
chftr«es  for  tliti  intntiporlaUiiti  of  coinmodl- 
lle*  In  bulk  which  are  hmdwl  und  ciirrlod 
wlllioiit  wrii|ip«!rrt  or  contalnero  und  rfcolved 
and  dcllvenul  by  the  currier  without  trans- 
portallcn  iniirk  or  count,  or  to  the  tniiiopor- 
latlon  of  lUiuld  rommodllles  In  bulk,  the 
CotnmlKHlon  shall  luive  no  nulhorlty  or  power 
to  determine  that  such  u  rule  or  charge  Is 
lower  than  u  reasonable  nilnlinum  rate  or 
charge  I'htt  (Joininlsslou,  however,  shull  re- 
t«ln  all  currently  etTectlvo  authority  und 
power  lo  dcti-rnilne  that  Kurh  a  rate  or 
charge  1h  In  vlolullim  of  iii)|)llcuble  provisions 
agalnht  iiiiluMt  (llHcrlmlniitlon.  or  iindtie  or 
unreft;«iiiuble  jireference  or  advuniu^jo  When 
used  In  this  paragraph,  the  tcrma  'rateB  or 
chargeh'  nhull  Include  all  clftsalflcBtlnns,  reg- 
ulatloiiN  and  practices  relating  thereto.  If 
any  currier  or  carriers  exemiitcd  by  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  this  piiragraph  from  minimum 
rale  ri'KUlutlun  shall  engage  In  any  act,  prac- 
tice, or  conduct  or  be  a  party  to  any  ar- 
rHngctiii'nt,  contract,  combination  or  con- 
iplracy  with  respect  to  any  rale  or  charge 
for  iriinsportatlon  of  any  commodity  re- 
ferred lo  In  this  paragraph,  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  'antitrust  laws',  as  des- 
ignated In  section  1  of  the  Act  of  October 
lli,  11(14,  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
moiiopdiipH,  und  for  other  purponon,'  such 
carrier  or  carriers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
proreedlngft  and  penalties  specified  In  such 
InwH  and  all  aniondinenta  thereto  with  re- 
spect to  such  violations;  ProvideA,  That 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  a  common  currier  from  establish- 
ing reasonable  througli  roulea  with  other 
such  curriers,  or  from  considering  the  rates, 
classincatlona,  divisions,  allowances,  or 
changes  applicable  solely  to  auoti  reasonable 
thro\iKh  route.s." 

(b)  Section  6a  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  Is  utnended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (9>  to  a  comma,  and 
adding  the  following:  "except  that  such  re- 
lief shall  not  extend  to  any  party  to  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  any  rate  or  charge  for 
triinsportatlon  of  any  commodity  referred  to 
111  section  1(2:11  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act." 

The    excerpt    from    the    report,    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lahsche,  Is  as  follows: 
CoMprrmve  EquAi.rrT 

Testimony  was  presented  at  these  hearings 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  in  opposition  to  8.  1314.  The  rall- 
roftrtg  pointed  out  that  at  present  In  com- 
peting for  bulk  commodities  they  are  under 
«  competitive  disadvantage  In  that  their 
rates    are    subject    to    Interstate    Commerce 


OummlMslun  rate  regulation  while  water 
carriers,  operating  within  the  bulk  commod- 
ity exemption,  are  not  so  subject.  The  rail- 
roads further  pointed  out  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  "mixing  rule"  provided  under 
K    i:il4,  would  worsen  this  Inequality. 

The  views  of  the  Ilepartinent  of  Transpor- 
tutlun  and  the  Interstate  (;oninier<-e  Com- 
mission were  requested  on  the  following 
((ueHilon:  "|Ilf  s<cilon  303(1))  Is  amended 
fui  proposed  In  H.  1314,  what.  If  any.  changes 
■ho\ild  be  considered  In  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions applicable  to  railroads  to  provide  for 
e<iuulliy  of  competitive  ojjportunlty  In  the 
irunsi»ortalton  of  bulk  comnuKlllles?" 

The  Ilcpurtinenl  of  Transportation  on 
AugUHt  211,  11107.  advised  that  H  1314  Is 
Jiinlined  on  Its  own  merits  as  a  weh-ome 
recognition  that  roullsllc  economics  and 
technological  progress  have  an  obvious  and 
lueunlnKrul  place  In  transportation  life.  The 
Department  replied  with  resijecl  to  the  mat- 
ter of  competitive  equality:  ' 

"It  may  well  be  that  there  are  other  areas 
where  amendment  t)f  the  basic  regulatory 
and  promotional  statutes  afTectlng  other 
modes  of  trufTIc  are  appropriate.  It  would  be 
desirable  If  all  such  changes  could  be  ac- 
conipllHhed  at  once.  All  too  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  best  Is  the  enemy  of  the  good  with 
Inaction  the  result.  That  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hai>pen  In  this  situation  where  the 
ronunlttee  has  before  It  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  Is  clearly  meritorious  In  Its  own 
right." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
Atigusf  :iO,  lltfl7,  advised  tliat  It  has  recog- 
nlB«-d  for  many  years  that  the  exl«tence  of 
the  exemption  from  economic  regulation 
alTorded  to  the  water  carrier  Industry  by 
section  303(b)  serves  to  perpetuate  the  In- 
equality of  competitive  opportunity  for  the 
transportation  of  bulk  commodities  between 
the  water  carriers  and  railroads.  The  Com- 
mlsHlon  further  states:  ' 

"It  has  always  been  the  Commission's  view 
that  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  contained 
In  section  303(b)  along  with  repeal  of  the 
exemption  from  economic  regulation  of  the 
motor  carrier  transjjortatlon  of  agricultural 
commfKlltles.  jjrovlded  In  section  203(b)  (6) 
of  the  act,  would  bring  about  greater  equality 
of  comiwtltlve  opportunity  and  at  the  time 
effectuate  the  goals  of  the  national  tranB- 
portatlon policy." 

Tlie  need  for  equality  of  treatment  of  all 
modes  considered  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  the  hearings  on  "The  Problems  of 
the  Railroads."  which  preceded  passage  of 
the  1968  Transportation  Act.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  this  legisla- 
tion ndopted,  with  amendments,  tlie  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion. Including  the  recommendation  thot  a 
study  be  made  of  basic  long-range  transpor- 
tation problems.  The  subcommittee  report 
discussed  at  length  the  subject  of  competi- 
tive rntemaklng.  and  the  agricultural  com- 
mixllty  and  other  exemptions. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  transporta- 
tion policy  study,  the  subcommittee  report 
recommended  that  It  include,  among  other 
Items: 

"The  need  for  regulation  of  transportation 
under  present-day  conditions  and.  If  there 
is  need  for  regvilatlon,  the  type  and  character 
of  that  regulation.  The  hearings  on  the  rail- 
road situation  show  one  thing  above  all  else: 
Tlie  existence  of  substantial  doubt  concern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  present  tran.>!portatlon 
regulation.  To  ascertain  the  public  Interest 
In  regulation,  the  burden  should  be  placed 
on  the  public  and  the  carriers  to  show  why 
It  l8  needed  ond  to  what  extent.  Critical 
answers  to  specific  proposals  for  less  regula- 
tion are  required  to  settle  the  constant  agi- 
tation for  change  and  the  resulting  con- 
fusion in   the  public  mind  concerning  the 


•  The  comments  are  set  forth  In  full  under 
"Agency  Comments." 


need  and  propriety  ot  Oovernment  regula- 
tion of  traiui]x)rtailon  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions." \ 

In  Its  report  to  this  committee,  the  Special 
Study  Group  on  Transportation  Policies  in 
the  tJnltcd  States,  recommended  that  "regu- 
lation of  transportation  Is  essential  for  the 
foreseeable  future  in  the  public  interest  (p. 
14)."  The  report  sUled  with  respect  to  the 
mutter  of  exemptlona  from  regulation  (p. 
130)  ; 

"Although  the  national  transportation 
pulley  (54  Stat.  B09)  declares  the  congres- 
sional purpose  'to  provide  for  fair  and  Im- 
jiiirllal  rcgulutlon  of  all  modes  of  tran-poria- 
tlon,'  cxempllona  apellod  out  specifically  In 
or  pcrniltted  by  the  Intcrhtate  Commerce 
Act  are  dl.iinelrlcally  opposed  to  this  de- 
clared purpofie." 

In  Ills  1002  message  relative  to  the  trans- 
pori.itlon  Hystem  of  our  Nation,  the  late 
Pri'sldont  Kcnnidy  reconimended  the  fol- 
lowing chunges  In  the  law  to  provide  equal 
comifetltlve  opportunity 

"(1)  BulW  cummodltlen:  At  present,  the 
irunspoi  tatlon  of  bulk  commodilies  by  water 
carriers  Is  exempt  from  all  rate  regulation 
under  the  Inlerslate  Commerce  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  iipjjroval  of  minimum  rates;  but  this 
exemption  Ik  denied  to  all  other  modes  of 
traniportatlon,  Tlilh  Is  cle.rly  Inequitable 
both  U)  the  latter  and  to  ahlppers  and  It  U 
an  lne(|ulty  which  should  be  removed.  Ex- 
liMidlng  to  all  other  carriers  llie  exemption 
from  the  approval  or  prescription  of  mini- 
mum rates  would  permit  the  forces  of  com- 
pctlilun  and  equal  opportunity  to  replace 
cumberbomo  regulation  for  these  commodi- 
ties, while  protecting  the  public  Interest  by 
lo.iving  Iril.ict  the  ICC'a  control  over  maxi- 
mum railroad  niUs  and  other  safeguards 
(such  us  llii-  pn  hlblilon  against  discrimina- 
tion, and  requirements  on  car  service  and 
iL.nmion  carrier  rcponKlblllty ) .  While  this 
Would  be  the  preferable  way  to  eliminate 
Iho'  exlHtlng  Inequality.  Congress  could  elect 
to  place  oil  carriers  on  an  equal  footing  by 
repciillng  the  exlKtlng  exemption — although 
llilu  would  rcHUlt  In  more,  Instead  of  less, 
regulation  and  very  likely  in  higher  though 
more  otable  rotos.  Whichever  alternative  la 
adopted,  these  commodities  are  too  Important 
:i  part  of  c.irrler  trnfflc  to  continue  to  be 
governed  so  unequally  by  Federal  rate 
regulation. 

"(2)  Agricultural  and  flihcry  products:  An 
exemption  similar  lo  that  described  above, 
and  now  available  only  to  motor  c.irrlers  and 
freight  forwarders,  relates  to  agricultural 
and  fishery  products.  This  exemption  from 
minimum  rales  should  also  be  extended  to 
all  curriers.  Here,  too,  the  ICC  should  retain 
control  of  maximum  railroad  r.\tes  and  cer- 
tain other  controls,  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  In  those  areas  where  there  Is  no 
etTectlve  truck  or  water  carrier  competition 
to  keep  rates  down. 

"The  combined  effect  of  extending  these 
bulk  and  agricultural  exemptions  will  be  to 
reduce  drastically  and  equalize  fairly  the 
regulation  of  freight  rates  in  this  country. 
Freed  to  exercise  normal  managerial  initia- 
tive, carriers  will  be  able  to  rationalize  their 
operations  and  reduce  costs:  and  shippers 
should  coiisequcnily  enjoy  a  wider  choice. 
Improved  service  and  lower  rates." 

In  a  letter  transmitted  to  the  88th  Con- 
gress under  dale  of  March  5.  1963.  the  late 
President  Kennedy  urged  that  action  be 
taken  on  the  recommendations  contained  In 
his  transportation  message  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress. His  letter  stated  In  part : 

"The  most  slg^ilflcant  recommendation  In 
my  message  of  last  year  dealt  with  the  In- 
equality resulting  from  exempt  transpor- 
tation of  bulk  commodities  by  water  and 
agricultural  products  by  truck.  All  traffic 
however,  moving  by  railroad  Ib  fully  refra- 
lated.  I  recommended  that  this  InequRl'.ty 
be  corrected  by  removing  minimum  rate 
regulation   from   all    transpvortatlon   of  bulk 
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and  agricultural  commodltlea.  but  under  the 
protection  of  existing  laws  agatnsi  monopo- 
listic and  predatory  trade  practices  appli- 
cable to  business  generally.  In  tup  alterna- 
tive, appropriate  regulation  might  be  applied 
In  the  areas  presently  exempt,  aa  I  recom- 
mended in  my  message  last  year.  I,,  therefore, 
renew  my  request  that.  In  the  l^itereat  of 
equality,  one  of  these  solutions  b*  adopted." 
President  Johnson  In  Identlotil  letters 
dated  January  27.  1964,  to  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  chairman,  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Or*n  Harris, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  urged  action  on)  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  transportatlcii  recom- 
mendations, stating  In  part:  j 

"Legislative  proposals  before  youf  cAnmlt- 
tee  would  equalize  the  Impact  of  tegulatlon 
on  various  modes  of  transportatloii  by  pro- 
viding exemption  from  minimum  frate  con- 
trol to  the  transportation  of  agricultural  and 
fisheries  products  and  to  bulk  corimodltles. 
Equalization  la  also  sought.  In  soflie  propo- 
sals before  your  committee  by  legislation  ex- 
tending regulation  to  these  comniKllttes  In 
those  Instances  where  they  arq  exempt 
Either  approach  to  the'equallzatio 
petition  would  be  appropriate." 

The  committee  In  favorably  re, 
1314  Is  following  the  recommendat 
Department  of  Transportation 
legislation  is  Justified  on  its  own  _ 
that  action  should  not  be  postpone 
the  accomplishment  of  all  change 
The  committee  Is  of  the  Judgn 
competitive  equality  must  be  estab 
*11   modes  of  transportation  so  tl 

*under  law  granted  to  one  mode  sh^. „ 

granted  to  other  modes  similarly  isltuated. 
The  committee  will  give  prlorltj  consid- 
eration to  hearings  on  legislative  cl^anges  In 
our  present  regulatory  statutes  to:  equalize 
the  impact  of  regulation  on  varloils  modes 
of  transportation. 

The  committee  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Civil  Aeronautf:s  Board 
to  promptly  prepare  and  submit  l*lslatlon 
providing  for  uniformity  and  eqaallty  of 
treatment  of  all  modes  of  transporJatlon  In 
the  carrying  of  bulk  commodities.     I 

The  committee  urges  that  prlorltyjbe  given 
to  the  preparation  of  studies  and  legislative 
recommendations  In  order  that  ccpimlttee 
hearings  may  proceed  without  dela 


win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2776)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  In 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dolley  Payne 
Madison,  wife  of  the  fourth  President 
of  the  United  States  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service. 


December  13,  1967    I      December  13,  1967 
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FEDERAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  Communist  in  a  defense  plant. 
This  is  certainly  not  a  new  matter.  It  was 
considered  by  a  very  distinguished  com- 
mittee some  years  ago  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] was  a  member  of  Uiat  Commission. 
They  labored  rather  earnestly  and  de- 
veloped what  they  thought  was  an  all- 
inclusive  bill,  which,  of  course,  would 
take  care  of  the  decision  by  the  High 
Court  this  week. 

Accordingly.  I  think  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  While  I  know,  of  course,  it  can- 
not be  considered  in  the  present  session, 
it  could  be  early  in  1968. 

At  that  time.  In  the  summary  of 
recommendations,  the  Commission  said: 

The  commission's  recommendations,  if  put 
Into  effect,  would  enhance  the  protecUon 
afforded  national  security  while  substantially 
Increasing  the  protection  of  Individuals. 


c<»nr 
ayj 


A  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  FOR 
DOLLEY  MADISON     | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  OHffJecem- 
ber  7.  1967,  the  Honorable  |Horace 
KoRNEGAY,  U.S.  Representative  fiJom  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of!  North 
Carolina,  Introduced  in  the  Hiuse  of 
Representatives  a  measure,  H.rJ  14338, 
which  would  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  contnemo- 
ratlon  of  the  200th  anniversary! of  the 
-— ,  birth  of  Dolley  Payne  Madison,  ^-Ife  of 
the  fourth  President  of  the  lUnlted 
States.  I 

^  Dolley  Madison  was  bom  on  Ifay  30, 

1768,  In  the  Guilford  CoUege  setjement 
now  included  within  the  city  llAiits  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.;  and  Senator  Oordan 
and  I  share  Congressman  Korbecay's 
feeling  that  a  commemorative  {stamp 
marking  the  200th  anniversary  bf  her 
birth  would  serve  to  remind  the  Nation 
of  the  prominent  role  Dolley  Atodison 
played  in  the  social  and  culturaljlife  of 
our  country.  i 

Consequently  we  are  introducing  a 
bin  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  a|id  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred   '■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfie  blU 


Along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  John 
Stennis,  was  also  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mission. I  am  sure  he  not  only  concurred 
in  this  rather  voluminous  report  but  con- 
curred in  the  text  of  the  bill  which  was 
Introduced  under  the  title  "The  Federal 
Security  Act." 

I  submit  it  for  printing  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding.  I 
merely  wanted  to  express  my  own  pleas- 
ure and  gratification  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  seen  fit  to 
Introduce  this  bill.  The  Commission  on 
Government  Security  labored  long  and 
hard  years  ago  and  prepared  this,  among 
other  measures.  It  was  introduced  back 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  myself,  who 
were  members  of  the  Commission. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  this  one  word.  On 
that  Commission,  the  congressional 
members  were  associated  with  some  of 
the  finest  minds  in  the  country.  The  gen- 
eral counsel  of  that  Commission.  Samuel 
H.  Lleberman.  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  one  of  the  ablest  legal  minds  with 
whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact.  He. 
Incidentally,  is  what  I  would  term  a  care- 
ful and  restrained  liberal.  He  leaned  over 


backwards  In  his  work  and  the  work  of 
the  staff  in  trying  to  frame  recommenda- 
tions and  prepare  suggested  legislation 
that  would  protect  the  national  security 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
Just  stated.  I  watched  him  do  that  over 
a  period  of  months. 

I  am  greatly  pleased,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  be,  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  ha.s  seen 
fit  to  resubmit,  with  some  modifications. 
1  miderstand.  this  measure  to  the  Senate' 
because  it  was  the  result  of  long  and 
careful  study  and  consideration  by  a 
group  of  men  as  able.  I  think,  as  I  have 
ever  been  associated  with.  And,  as  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has 
pointed  out.  it  would  certainly  take  care 
of  the  decision  by  the  High  Court  this 
week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  know  that  at  the  proper  time  he 
will  give  ample  time  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est Importance. 

I  am  particulariy  concerned  with  that 
part  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with  defense 
installments  and  the  operation  of  various 
contractors  and  their  employees  who 
operate  under  Government  contracts. 
This  concern  of  mine  for  safeguard- 
ing the  national  security  wtis  height- 
ened by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
this  week  dealing  with  an  admitted  Com- 
munist who  was  employed  In  a  defense 
Installation.  Legislation  along  the  lines  of 
this  bill  was  originally  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Government  Secu- 
rity, which  Commission  was  established 
by  Congress  to  fill  an  urgent  need  for  an 
objective,  nonpolitical.  and  Independent 
study  of  the  Innumerable  laws.  Execu- 
tive orders,  regulations,  prot;rams,  prac- 
tices, procedures  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  security.  In  their 
summary  of  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mission indicated  that: 

The  Commission's  recommendations,  if  put 
Into  eCTect.  would  enhance  the  protection  af- 
forded national  security  while  substantially 
Incjeaslng  the  protection  of  the  Individuals. 

In  view  of  this  weeks  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  involving  an 
admitted  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  I  think  It  urgent  that  Congress 
adopt  new  legislation  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  the  Court  struck  down. 
This  modified  version  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommended  legislation  has  been 
altered  in  an  attempt  to  fit  it  within  the 
framework  of  the  case  decided  by  the 
Court  this  week  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  country  with  the  complete 
protection  that  we  need. 

Consideiljpg  the  situation  In  this  coun- 
try at  this  particular  time  in  our  history, 
I  feel  that  there  is  great  urgency  for 
comprehensive  legislation  of  this  type 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
share  this  urgency  and  act  promptly  to 
secure  its  enactment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  I  introduced  a  bill  out  of  order 
today  which,  when  It  was  first  prepared 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  earlier  today  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  2778)  to  establish  a  Cen- 
tral Security  Office  to  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  personnel  loyalty 
and  security  programs,  to  prescribe  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  the  hearing 
and  review  of  cases  arising  under  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirksen.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and.  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TENNESSEE  VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY  ACT  OF  1933— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    495 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  1637)  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide 
that  the  issue  of  just  compensation  may 
be  tried  by  a  jury  in  any  case  involving 
the  condemnation  of  real  property  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  was 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as 
acosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1975)  to  amend 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
iS.  2648)  to  amend  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  In  order  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  a  member's  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  during  any  period 
that  such  member  Is  serving  in  a  combat 
zone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  2650) 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  and  other  statutes  to  provide  a  new 
maritime  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HEARTS  AND  MINDS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  often 
stated  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
people  of  that  troubled  land  In  their 
search  for  self-determination. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  questioned  whether  present  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam — particularly 
in  the  south — are  designed  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese.  For 
If  we  are  failing  in  this  task,  then  every 
aspect  of  our  policy  there  will  also  prove 
a  failure. 

Recent  official  reports  indicate  that 
the  death  toll  among  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  has  surpassed  those  of  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  and, 
at  the  very  minimum,  ci\11ian  casualties 
will  reach  more  than  100,000  this  year.  Is 
this  the  way  to  win  hearts  and  minds? 

Administration  leaders  boast  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Vietnamese  population  are 
now  in  "secure"  areas.  But  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  population  of  Vietnam 
are  refugees  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  land  and  their  homes  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary action.  Is  this  the  way  to  win  hearts 
and  minds? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  how  Americans  can  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  has  been 
the  splendid  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Services.  While  this  fU^ 
organization  continues  to  perform  inval- 
uable services  in  Vietnam,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  education,  and 
health,  three  of  its  top  leaders  felt  com- 
pelled several  months  ago  to  resign  be- 
cause they  believed  that  our  military  ac- 
tion was  proving  counterproductive,  and 
threatened  to  alienate  the  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  from  their  American 
saviours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  former  TVS  leaders  that  discusses 
tlie  present  tragedy  imfolding  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam  :   An  Inside  View 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  given  for  years  to 
support  our  Involvement  in  Vletnany,  Is  that 
United  States  assistance  Is  being  given  at  the 
request  of  the  Vietnamese  to  help  them  build 
a  viable  and  Independent,  non-communist 
State  and  to  help  them  oppose  any  force 
that  threatens  this  State.  The  element  of 
Vietnamese  society  on  which  this  commit- 
ment has  always  depended  is  the  urban- 
educated  group,  which  has  felt  that  a  non- 
communist,  independent  government  would 
best  serve  their  interests  and  -the  Interests 
of  their  compatriots  in  the  rural  villages 
of  South  Vietnam. 

But  things  have  chugged.  On  October  9 
of  this  year  a  headline  article  appeared  in 
Song,  a  consistently  antl-communlst  news- 
paper In  Saigon,  written  by  a  former  Viet- 
namese Army  Officer,  who  said  In  part: 

"Ftor  the  time  being,  the  Vietnamese  are 
suspicious  of  the  Americans'  goodwill,  be- 
cause the  Americans  always  try  to  interfere 
In  Vietnamese  internal  affairs  and  support 
those  whom  the  Americans  like  and  the  Viet- 
namese do  not.  That  is  why  the  Vietnamese 
suspect  the  Americans  and  think  that  If  this 
war  is  an  American  one.  then  let  the  Amer- 
icans take  care  of  it.  And  at  the  present 
time,  the  Americans  are  trying  to  pacify 
the  political  situation  at  any  cost  to  help 


Johnson  succeed  In  the  '68  campaign,  not 
to  help  Vietnam  win  over  communism." 

This  is  not  an  isolated  opinion.  It  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  opinions  and  feelings  that  have 
been  expressed  to  us  personally  by  many 
Vietnamese  students,  teachers.  clvU  servants 
and  army  officers,  especially  during  the  last 
year.  It  Is  an  indication  of  the  growing  be- 
lief that  the  huge  and  ubiquitous  American 
presence  is  alien  to  rather  than  allied  to 
the  national  interests  of  Vietnam. 

This  belief  heis  grown  steadily  since  the 
massive  Introduction  of  American  military 
and  civilian  personnel  began  la  1965  and  Is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  decided  to 
leave  Vietnam  and  publicly  express  our 
concern. 

In  order  to  understand  this  change  of 
attitude  In  Vietnam,  we  have  to  look  at  how 
the  intensification  and  Americanization  of 
the  war  has  effected  the  rural  and  urban 
people  of  Vietnam. 

BUEAI.  VIETNAM 

The  villager  in  Vietnam  does  not  concern 
himself  with  Ideologies;  and  while  opposing 
forces  try  to  capture  his  heart  and  mind,  he 
wishes  only  to  protect  his  family  and  plant 
his  rice  in  peace.  His  dally  life  is  strongly 
tied  to  the  well-being  of  his  family  and  the 
veneration  of  his  ancestors.  He  may  cooper- 
ate with  the  NLP  and  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Americans  in  order  to  pro- 
tect his  family  and  home,  but  he  will  de- 
spise the  man  who  does  harm  to  his  fam- 
ily. Many  villagers  have  ample  reason  to  re- 
sent all  the  fighting  partisans;  but  since 
1965.  the  Americans  with  their  airplanes 
and  massive  ground  operations  have  loomed 
as  the   greatest  threat   to   their  well-being. 

Since  1965,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
rural  population  north  of  Saigon  have  been 
chased  by  bombing  or  forced  by  ground  oper- 
ations from  their  homes  and  fields.  Most 
of  these  people  have  been  relocated  In  areas 
where  land  Is  not  available  and  where  even 
their  own  meager  comforts  of  home  are  not 
to  be  found.  A  German  psychiatrist  who 
has  been  in  Vietnam  for  seven  years  was 
recently  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times  com- 
menting on  another  result  of  this  disloca- 
tion: 

"The  strength  that  the  Vietnamese  peas- 
ant draws  from  his  familiar  surroundings, 
his  home,  his  field,  his  coconut  trees,  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  graves  of  his  ancestors, 
can  give  him  the  strength  he  needs  to  carry 
on  lu  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships. Take  him  away  from  these  things  and 
you  soon  see  the  beginnings  of  apathy  and 
even  disorientation." 

This  the  United  States  has  done  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 
Even  the  communists  have  not  so  violated 
the  villager's  deep  attachment  to  his  home- 
land. The  villagers  know  this  and  our  urban 
friends  know  it  and  begin  to  wonder  which 
is  the  greater  evil. 

We  have  seen  the  apathy  and  disorienta- 
tion of  the  people  In  refugee  camps.  They 
have  little  desire  to  Improve  their  new  and 
strange  surroundings,  for  their  deepest  long- 
ing Is  to  go  back  to  their  homeland.  But 
going  back  Is  forbidden  and  also  risky,  be- 
cause most  of  their  former  lands  are  now  In 
Pree-Strlke  Zone  areas.  "This  means  simply 
that  any  aircraft  and  any  artillery  can  sheU 
the  area  at  will.  Planes  drop  their  leftover 
bombs  there,  and  sporadic  harassment  and 
Interdiction  (H&l)  fire  Is  directed  Into  the 
areas  by  nearby  artillery  to  "keep  the  VC 
on  their  toes".  If  any  human  is  sfxitted  In 
the  area  by  passing  planes  or  helicopters,  he 
Is  considered  "fair  game". 

But  in  spite  of  regulations  and  risks, 
farmers  do  go  back.  Sometimes  they  go  back 
to  harvest  their  rice  and  sometimes  because 
their  desire  to  be  home  Is  greater  than  the 
fear  of  death.  They  may  later  be  added  to  the 
rising  toll  of  "enemy  dead". 

These  Incidents  may  not  be  reported  In 
the  United  States,  but  they  travel  quickly  in 
village   markets;    and   everyone   knows  who 
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flies  the  planes.  It  Is  not  difficult 
stand,  then,  why  the  NLF  finds  It 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  village: 


OUR    URBAN 
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The  sensitive  members  of  this  urbdn  group 
have  watched  in  dismay  as  so  many  of  their 
rural  compatriots  have  been  uprooted.  They 
see  the  two  great  strengths  of  Vietnamese 
society — village  and  family — seriously  weak 
ened,  not  only  in  refugee  camps,  bui  also  In 
the  crowded  cities  where  the  uncounted 
refugees  go;  and  they  know  this  ca|inot  be 
the  way  to  build  a  nation. 

They   als(j   have   many   problems 
own.  While  ^helr  wage  scales  have  Increased 
only  sllghtJyXthe  cost  of  living  has  li  icreased 
roughly  ^0%  ^ch  of   the   last  yean 
Ing  Is  hai|der  t^find  as  proflt-seekli  g  land 
lords  rentXo-ft^e-spendlng  America!  s.  They 
have  seen  their  own  families  effectec 
social  deterioration  in  the  cities  ai  d  have 
seen  their  sons  and  brothers  die  in    i  battle 
they  can  no  longer  call  their  own. 

But  these  sensitively  nationalistic  people 
are  perhaps  most  disturbed  by  the  ncreas- 
Ingly  dominant  role  the  Americans  a:  e  play- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  their  nation.  Wha  t  began 
as  a  Vietnamese  struggle  with  Amerl  ;an  as- 
sistance, has  Increasingly  become  an  Ameri- 
can war  which  solicits  Vietnamese  i  upport. 
One  may  say  that  Americans  ha\ »  been 
obliged  to  assume  a  larger  role  beca  ise  the 
Vietnamese  have  failed  to  do  their  shi  re.  But 
rt  is  for  them  to  decide  how  hard  to  s  truggle 
and  for  what  objectives. 

Vietnamese  Civil  servants  and  army  officers 
have  felt  directly  the  pressures  of  the  Ameri- 
canization of  this  war.  In  1963  there  i  'as  one 
civilian  and  a  few  military  advisors  :  a  each 
of  the  forty-three  Provinces  of  Sout  x  Viet- 
nam. Today  there  are  close  to  100  adv  sors  in 
each  Province,  who  not  only  advise,  bu  t  many 
times  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  o  i  Viet- 
namese offllcals  to  carry  out  this  <  r  that 
program  In  this  or  that  way.  This  Is  hardly 
the  way  to  help  develop  an  effective  i  nd  In- 
dependent government  In  Vietnam.  <  )n  the 
contrary.  It  Is  antagonizing  Vletnamt  se  offi- 
cials and  destroying  any  chance  of  b  illdlng 
good  government.  More  and  more  thei  e  har- 
assed officials  are  saying,  "It's  an  An  erlcan 
program,  let  them  execute  It.  It's  an  Ameri- 
can war,  let  them  fight  It". 

On  a  broader  scale,  these  Vietnam-  se  are 
humiliated  to  see  their  country  Incre;  islngly 
dominated  by  a  foreign  power.  Th  jy  are 
doubly  insulted  when  this  foreign  power 
not  only  Interferes  In  their  affairs,  tut  In- 
terferes In  ways  they  consider  detrli  cental 
to  their  national  Interests. 

In  summary,  they  no  longer  see  the  Tnlted 
States  as  a  friendly  nation  helping  tc  build 
an  independent,  non-communist  State  They 
have  begun  to  see  us  as  a  foreign  power 
Interfering  In  their  affairs  and  dest  -oying 
the  foundations  of  Vietnamese  society.  A  few 
of  these  non-communist  patriots  are  i  o  dis- 
tressed that  they  have  Joined  the  NL  s"  as  a 
last  resort;  many  feel  helpless  to  d< 
thing. 

THE    FtTTURE 

If  present  Vietnam  policies  contln'  le,  we 
can  expect  to  lose  the  support  of  Incr  !aslng 
numbers  of  Vietnamese  people  In  the  rural 
and  urban  areas.  It  Is  thus  clear  thi  ,t  the 
longer  we  continue  the  present  cours  s,  the 
weaker  we  will  be  at  the  negotiating  table 
that  must  eventually  end  the  conflict .  And 
as  long  as  we  continue  the  present  c  3urse, 
the  NLF  and  North  Vietnam  will  ha  i^e  no 
reason  to  negotiate,  since  we  are  d  riving 
people  to  their  side. 

The  road  to  Peace  will  also  not  be  easy, 
but  It  cannot  even  be  discovered  unl(  ss  we 
tie  our  policies  to  a  political  rather  t  lan  a 
military  solution  and  unless  we  reci  ignlze 
that  the  deepest  desires  of  the  Vletn  imese 
people  are  for  sovereignty  and  peace. 

Note. — Don  Luce,  nine  years  in  Vie  nam; 
Gene  Stoltzfus,  four  years  in  Vie  nam; 
Willie  Meyers,  three  years  in  Vietnam 


under-  (Luce    was    the    Director,    Stoltzfus    the 

asler  to     Deputy  Director,  and  Meyers  the  Corps  IV 
)  s.  Team    Leader    for    International    Voluntary 

Services  In  Vietnam  until  September  1967, 
when  they  resigned  to  protest  United  States 
policies  in  Vietnam.  IVS,  In  the  words  of 
former  Ambassador  Lodge,  is  "one  of  the 
success  stories  or  American  assistance  in 
Vietnam") 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  on  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Recently  Mr.  Don  Luce,  w'ho  was  the 
head  of  the  International  Voluntary 
Services  in  Vietnam,  appeared  before 
our  committee.  In  addition.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  young 
people  representing  us  when  I  was  m 
Vietnam. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  about  the  extraordi- 
nary contributions  they  have  made 
working  with  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  also  their  great  interest  and 
humanitarian  concern  in  programs  to 
help  raise  the  South  Vietnamese  level 
of  health,  education,  and  related  nation- 
building  programs. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  brintring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  it  is  Important. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  know  of  the  great  work 
he  has  done  in  studying  the  entire  refu- 
gee problem. 

While  Don  Luce  Is  a  young  man,  he 
has  been  in  Vietnam  for  9  years.  I  be- 
lieve his  dedication  is  unquestioned  and 
he  raises  such  serious  questions  that  it 
caused  him  to  resign  this  position  be- 
cause he  felt  he  was  completely  frus- 
trated in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct  about  the  0  years  of 
service  of  Mr.  Luce.  He  went  before  many 
of  us  in  this  body  and  before  many  peo- 
ple around  the  country  became  con- 
cerned about  Vietnam.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  the  people  of  that  area  in  the  late 
fifties  and  gave  of  his  time,  his  energy, 
and  his  skills  without  any  thoughts  of 
self-interest  or  personal  advancement. 

When  he  makes  comments  of  this  kind 
about  nation  building,  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


any- 


DANGER  OF  A  CESSATION  OF  BOMB- 
ING IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
debate  on  another  bombing  pause,  we 
should  carefully  weigh  the  faint  hope 
that  this  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
the  resolving  of  the  conflict  with  the 
effect  that  such  a  pause  will  have  on  our 
boys  on  the  firing  line. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  stationed  in  Dong  Ha.  His  feelings 
"that  the  ones  who  want  to  stop  the 
bombing  are  not  the  ones  who  must  face 
the  dangers  that  a  bombing  cessation 


would  bring"  should  be  shouldered  by  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Cpl.  Jerry  M.  Plewuk,  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
and  also  a  September  8  article  published 
in  the  Daily  News-Post,  in  which  Mr. 
Ken  Deardorff  has  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

3d  Marine  Division, 
Viemam,  September  22, 1967. 
Hon.  GroRCE  Murphy, 
Post  Office  Box, 
Beverly  Hill:i,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  constituent  of  yours  whose 
home  Is  Snn  Diego,  I  would  like  to  pns"-  "• 
to  you  my  feelings  about  the  proposed  p- 
satlon  of  bombing  North  Viet  Nam. 

I  am  a  Marine  presently  stationed  In  Dong 
Ha.  As  you  know,  Dong  Ha  Is  often  shelled 
by  the  NVA  and  VC  because  of  Its  proximity 
to  the  DMZ.  I  have  often  watched  our  Jets 
returning  from  their  missions  in  the  north 
to  Da  Nang  and  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen If  the  enemy's  supply  routes  in  the  north 
were  not  cut  off.  The  thought  of  the  NVA 
passing  freely  through  their  supply  tralU 
bringing  tons  of  ordinance  to  shell  our  posi- 
tions, to  say  the  least,  makes  me  tremble. 

I  hope  you  see  my  point.  1  hope  you  also 
remember  that  the  ones  who  want  to  stop  the 
bombing  are  not  the  ones  who  must  face  the 
dangers  that  a  bombing  cessation  would 
bring. 

Respectfully, 

Jerrt  M.  Plewaic. 

Wounded  GI  Gives  Views  on  Vietnam 
Monrovia. — A  23-year-old  Monrovia  .<!Oldler 
Is  home  with  his  family  recuperating  from  a 
leg  wound  he  received  In  Vietnam  during 
what  he  called  a  "one-sided  New  Year's 
truce." 

Army  Spec.  4  Ken  Deardorff,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Deardorff,  608  W.  Palm  Ave.,  is 
home  on  seven-day  leave  from  Ft.  Ord  Hos- 
pital. 

He  was  wounded  Feb.  11  while  he  was  on  a 
reconnaissance  flight  over  a  rice  paddy  near 
Bong  Son.  on  the  coast  300  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon. 

Deardorff  was  the  observer  and  gunner  In  a 
small  two-man  helicopter,  much  like  ones 
used  for  police  traffic  work. 

"We  were  seven  or  eight  feet  off  the  ground 
when  a  Viet  Cong  suddenly  Jvmiped  out  of  a 
hedge  and  started  shooting  with  a  sub- 
machine gun."  Deardorff  said. 

He  was  hit  In  the  leg,  but  because  of  the 
truce  could  not^re  back. 

"The  pilot  radioed  for  permission  to  return 
Are  and  the  helicopter  behind  us  got  him," 
he  said. 

This  was  on  the  second  day  of  a  four-day 
truce  that  was  broken  often  by  the  enemy, 
Deardorff  said.  "In  fact.  I  would  say  that  the 
truce  was  broken  within  half  an  hour  after 
it  went  Into  effect." 

Most  of  the  men  In  Vietnam  feel  that  truce 
and  others  are  useless,  the  life-long  Monrovia 
resident  said.  They  feel  in  general  that  there 
Is  too  much  political  influence  in  the  war 
that  prevents  It  from  being  concluded  quick- 
ly and  In  victory,  he  added. 

"The  commanders  In  Vietnam  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  the  war  If  any  progress  Is  to  be 
made,"  he  said. 

Most  troops  feel  the  war  should  be  esca- 
lated as  far  as  this  country  dares,  he  said. 
Two  years  ago  It  could  have  been  done  with- 
out any  threat  from  Communist  China,  but 
now  the  threat  Is  there,  Deardorff  said. 

"I  think  we  are  Just  saving  face  now,"  he 
said.  "We  are  in  too  far  to  get  out  now." 

Troop  morale  Is  great,  he  said,  but  actions 
of  anti-war  demonstrators  bothers  the  men 
some. 

"They  feel  these  protestors  should  be  the 
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first  ones  to  go  Into  battle,"  Deardorff  said. 
"But  draft-dodgers,  like  those  who  go  to 
Canada  and  lose  their  citizenship,  are  prob- 
ably more  sincere  than  others,"  he  said. 

The  feeling  Is  the  same  toward  those  who 
simply  speak  or  write  against  the  war  Instead 
of  demonstrating,  he  said. 

Deardorff  will  return  to  Ft.  Ord  Tuesday 
and  possibly  be  transferred  to  a  hospital 
closer  to  home.  He  said  he  might  be  dis- 
charged afterwards.  Bones  In  his  leg  and  knee 
were  broken  when  he  was  wounded. 

He  said  he  will  continue  his  college  educa- 
tion after  he  gets  out. 


THE  AMERICAN  FIGHTING  MAN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
subject  of  deeper  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  the  well-being  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam.  What  do  they  feel,  and  do 
and  believe?  How  are  they  faring  in  the 
Asian  jungle  thousands  of  miles  from 
home? 

Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  wheie  he  made  a  stirring  Veter- 
ans' Day  address  in  our  great  tabernacle 
on  'The  American  Fighting  Man." 

He  found  a  strong  link  between  the 
cause  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
Revolution  who  fought  for  our  freedom 
in  1776  and  the  aims  of  the  GI  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

He  read  letters  which  indicate  that  our 
fighting  men  there  understand  very  well 
what  they  are  fighting  for,  and  that  they 
beUeve  in  what  they  are  doing.  One  oflB- 
cer,  who  had  just  lost  his  son  in  battle, 
predicted  that — 

The  day  will  come  when  Vietnam  will  stand 
as  the  finest  monument  to  the  American 
people  that  we  have  ever  built. 

General  Johnson  also  described  how 
our  men  face  battle  in  the  words  of  their 
commanding  officers: 

They  are  aggressive.  They  flre  their  weap- 
ons. They  are  smart.  They  are  proud  to  be 
doing  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  forceful  and  eloquent 
speech  by  General  Johnson  on  "The 
American  Fighting  Man"  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  anyone  who  has  a 
son  or  a  brother  or  a  husband  or  a  friend 
fighting  in  Vietnam  may  read  it,  and 
know  a  little  more  about  him,  and  about 
what  this  war  is  all  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   American   Fighting  Man 
(Address  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 

of  Staff.  U.S.  Army.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

November  9,  1967) 

We  have  the  privilege  here  tonight  of  giv- 
ing the  American  fighting  man  about  the 
only  thing  he  does  not  already  have — our  re- 
newed pledge  to  remember  all  that  he  has 
done  for  us  and  our  country.  He  does  not 
need  a  pat  on  the  back,  for  he  has  written 
a  record  In  every  generation  that  has  won 
more  praise  than  he  would  want  to  hear. 
His  own  words,  old  and  new.  tell  us.  he 
fought  out  of  conviction,  not  by  compulsion, 
so  he  wouldn't  sit  still  for  tears  and  sym- 
pathy. But  his  accomplishments,  won  by 
hard  work  and  sacrifice,  cry  for  the  monu- 
ment of  memory  that  we  raise  a  little  closer 
to  eternity  every  time  we  come  together  and 
promise  that  we  will  never  forget  to  remem- 
ber. If,  as  men  have  so  often  said,  "Eternal 


vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty,"  then 
remembrance  Is  Its  shrine  and  rededlcatlon 
Is  its  surety. 

I  find  new  Inspiration  every  time  I  remem- 
ber the  American  soldier  as  he  was  so  long 
ago  In  homespuns  and  buckskins.  I  see  a 
relation  between  his  cause  then  and  our  alms 
today.  In  both  his  yesterday  and  our  today 
I  see  a  pattern  for  the  future  which,  without 
restricting  us  to  stereotyped  responses,  as- 
sures us  that  we  can  face  any  new  chal- 
lenge as  long  as  we  retain  and  cultivate 
the  qualities  that  "made  and  preserved  us 
a  nation." 

It  all  began — If  you  can  really  stake  out  a 
beginning — on  the  19th  of  April  1775  when 
some  70  Mlnutemen  in  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts skirmished  against  an  advancing 
column  of  700  British  Regulars  and  struck 
the  first  blow  for  the  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty of  an  emerging  Republic. 

Those  colonial  Americans  were  not  quix- 
otic heroes,  nor  were  they  bearded  economic 
theorists  with  a  vision  of  something  for 
everybody — for  nothing.  They  were  practical 
men  who  loved  freedom,  who.  like  the  South 
Vietnamese  today,  wanted  toehold  on  to  the 
privilege  of  self-determination  which  was  al- 
ready theirs.  As  late  as  1842.  a  91-year-old 
veteran  of  the  Concord  skirmish  was  asked 
If  he  fought  against  oppression  or  the  tea 
tax.  To  the  21-year-old  man  who  questioned 
him  he  replied:  "Toung  man,  what  we  meant 
in  going  for  those  redcoats  was  this:  we  al- 
ways had  governed  ourselves,  and  we  always 
meant  to.  They  didn't  mean  we  should." 

Today,  having  advanced  from  that  pre- 
carious beginning  on  Lexington  Green  and 
at  Concord  Bridge  to  a  position  of  world 
eminence,  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
using  a  portion  of  Its  strength  and  resources 
to  help  other  freedom-loving  people  resist 
aggression  and  secure  their  right  of  self- 
determination. 

And  what  does  our  soldier  think  of  this 
idea?  He's  all  for  It.  I  could  show  that  by 
the  many  letters  that  have  been  written  to 
me  alone.  Let  me  read  a  small  part  from 
Just  one  of  them,  written  by  an  officer,  him- 
self a  veteran  of  two  wars,  whose  son  was 
killed  shortly  after  he,  the  father,  arrived  in 
South  Vietnam.  He  wrote: 

"Now  that  I  have  had  a  brief  first-hand 
glimpse  at  our  effort  here,  I  am  all  the  more 
convinced  that  the  day  will  come  when  Viet- 
nam win  stand  as  the  finest  monument  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have  ever 
built."  V 

For  tomorrow,  this  country  of  ours  seeks 
a  world  in  which — though  there  still  may 
be  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars" — the  confer- 
ence table  will  loom  ever  larger  and  the  bat- 
tlefield smaller  and  smaller  In  the  settlement 
of  International  disputes  and  differences. 
Although  many  of  our  people  here  at  home 
seem  to  miss  the  connection  between  this 
aim  and  our  efforts  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
soldier  knows — or  soon  learns — how  It  all 
dovetails.  Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  remember 
the  letters  of  Captain  J.  P.  Sprulll  which 
were  published  a  few  years  back.  As  a  mili- 
tary adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  Cap- 
tain Sprulll  saw  a  resemblance  between 
what  some  other  "advisers" — von  Steuben 
and  Lafayette — had  done  for  our  young  Re- 
public and  what  he  was  doing  for  South 
Vietnam.  In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  his  wife 
he  wrote: 

"There  is  no  backing  out  of  Vietnam,  for  it 
will  follow  us  everywhere  we  go.  We  have 
drawn  the  line  here  and  the  America  we  all 
know  and  love  best  is  not  one  to  back  away." 

A  20-year  old  sergeant  wrote  this  to  his 
parents  just  before  he  was  killed  in  action: 

"If  the  Commies  win  in  Vietnam  they  will 
Just  start  another  war  somewhere  else. 
Sooner  or  later  It  would  be  Just  the  United 
States  against  the  world,  and  we  could  not 
win  that  war. 

"I  could  never  be  like  the  pacifists  who  let 
the  enemy  take  what  they  want,  and  then 


hope  they  don't  want  any  more.  The  com- 
munists win  never  be  satisfied  until  they 
have  the  whole  world  oppressed  and  under 
their  heel." 

Yes,  our  fighting  men  understand,  and 
one  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  might  have 
happened  If  they  had  not  been  so  under- 
standing over  the  years.  What  might  the 
alternatives  have  been?  Suppose  the  Colonial 
soldier,  awakened  In  the  night  by  a  Paul  Re- 
vere, had  stuck  his  head  out  the  upstairs 
window  and  cried,  "Why  me?  I've  got  some 
spring  plowing  to  do  tomorrow."  Suppose  the 
frontiersmen  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  hear- 
ing of  the  Trouble  in  New  England — misun- 
derstanding it — had  said,  "Let's  not  get  In- 
volved up  there.  That's  a  civil  war  of  English- 
man against  Englishman — Loyalist  against 
Tory."  Suppose  the  staunch  young  support- 
ers of  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young,  suc- 
cumbing to  the  outside  criticism  and  inter- 
nal doubts  of  which  the  19th  Century  Mor- 
mon's hair  shirt  was  woven,  had  fled  the 
ranks — accepting  an  easy  refuge  short  of  the 
Promised  Land. 

One  also  wonders  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Hitler  had  been  allowed  to  march 
unchecked  across  the  face  of  EuBope  in  the 
early  1940's  and  then  spring  with  his  Fas- 
cist ally,  Mussolini,  to  the  south  across 
Africa  and  South  America — if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  go  with  his  Japanese  ally  across 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  the  Far  East  .  .  .  and  the 
Middle  East.  He  almost  was,  you  know. 

By  only  a  single  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  12,  1941,  Selective 
Service  and  the  800,000  new  men  It  had  given 
the  Army  were  retained.  What  a  blessing  that 
was.  On  December  7th  the  Japanese  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Fotir  days  later,  Germany 
and  Italy  declared  war  on  us.  But  after  a 
few  months  of  catching  our  breath,  we  were 
able  to  take  the  first  of  many  steps  to  clear 
the  world  of  that  particular  threat  to  free- 
dom. Between  December  1941  and  December 
1945,  more  than  16  million  Americans  en- 
tered the  Armed  Forces,  11  million  or  more 
of  them  into  the  Army.  During  this  time, 
these  men  wrecked  a  German  Army  which 
had  conquered — among  several  others — Po- 
land In  27  days.  France  In  39  days,  Yugoslavia 
In  12.  and  Greece  In  21.  Fighting  at  the  end 
of  the  longest  supply  line  in  history,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  Pacific  rolled  back  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army  In  a  series  of  island 
battles  that  remove(i!*the  menace  of  aggres- 
sion from  one  of  the  largest  geographical 
areas  on  the  globe. 

The  pattern  of  communist  strategy  in 
Asia,  creeping  into  and  nibbling  away  at  the 
struggling  fringes  of  the  Free  World,  became 
painfully  apparent  in  1950  when  the  North 
Koreans,  later  aided  by  the  Red  Chinese 
Army.  Invaded  South  Korea.  Once  again, 
American  fighting  men — nearly  six  million  In 
all — 2.8  million  In  the  Army  alone — went  to 
the  aid  of  a  valiant  young  nation — and 
saved  It. 

The  real  Issues  they  fought  for — that  we  ^ 
still  fight  for — were  poignantly  described  In 
a  letter  written  by  General  Rldgway.  In  part 
it  read: 

"The  real  Issues  are  whether  the  power  of 
Western  civilization,  as  God  has  permitted 
it  to  flower  In  our  beloved  lands,  shall  defy 
and  defeat  Communism;  whether  the  rule  of 
men  who  shoot  their  prisoners,  enslave  thelp 
citizens,  and  deride  the  dignity  of  man,  shall 
displace  the  rule  of  those  to  whom  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  are  sacred;  whether  we  are  to 
survive  with  God's  hand  to  guide  and  lead 
us,  or  to  perish  in  the  dead  existence  of  a 
godless  world." 

From  that  war.  the  United  States  gained 
not  one  inch  of  new  soil,  not  one  red  cent 
for  its  treasury,  and  not  one  single  knee  bent 
In  subjugation.  But  the  communist  seepage 
was  sealed  off  and  South  Korea  saved  to 
become  a  prosperous,  proud  and  helpful  ally 
of  the  Free  World. 

Today  the  struggle  goes  on,  because  car- 
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tain  communist  nations  will  not  allow  their 
world  neighbors  the  right  to  free  and  Inde- 
pendent government.  The  United  States  la 
determined  to  stay  free.  Purthermote,  It  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  Its  willingness  to 
assist  other  freedom-loving  peoplei  We  do 
this  because  It  Is  right  In  principle  and  be- 
cause we  realize  our  freedom  is  Jeopardized 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  denied  or  taken 
away  from  another  nation,  next  door  to  ua 
or  half  a  world  away. 

As  a  result,  we  are  once  again  calling  on 
our  young  men  to  give  us  the  strength  we 
need  In  this  resolve.  How.  you  mayi  ask,  do 
they  regard  all  of  this?  How  do  tftiey  feel 
about  the  duty  that  tiirns  them  so  far 
aside  from  the  course  they  would  tormally 
follow  as  human  beings?  General  JVbrams. 
who  was  my  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  until  he  went 
to  South  Vietnam  In  May  of  this  yaar.  gives 
some  answers  In  a  letter  he  wrote  |ust  last 
month: 

"ScSi-cely  a  day  goes  by  that  I  donH  gather 
Inspiration  from  individual  performances  by 
Army  personnel  both  officer  and  enlisted. 
They  have  the  capacity  and  use  ll  to  rise 
above  any  obstacle.  Many  are  qulti  young. 
The  rare  combination  one  flnd»  many 
times  ...  Is  patience,  determination,  en- 
thusiasm, optimism,  compassion,  ind.  dis- 
cipline— all  wrapped  up  In  a  21 -tear  old 
package  from  Just  any  town  in  ihe  U.S. 
They  seem  to  have  more  faith  In  thkmselvea 
and  In  the  coiuitry  they  represent  -nan  the 
people  at  home."  j 

Colonel  Harold  Moore,  who  led '  the  3d 
Brigade  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division! Into  Its 
history-making  baptism  by  fire  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago.  described  our  soidlers  in 
Vietnam  with  these  words:  I 

"They  are  aggressive.  They  fire  their  weap- 
ons. They  are  smart.  They  are  proijd  to  be 
here  doing  what  they  are  doing,  ijhey  are 
not  afraid  of  the  night.  They  pick  uj)  battle- 
field knowledge  quickly.  They  flglit  hard. 
They  close  with  the  enemy  without  reluc- 
tance. I  am  unable  to  describe  coiipletely 
how  proud  I  am  of  these  men."         ' 

I  more  than  share  In  his  pride.  T^o  years 
ago,  I  thought  I  couldnt  be  proudeK  These 
young  lads  make  me  change  my  mlad  every 
day.  Their  performance  Is  magnlflceit.  More 
than  100.000  of  them  have  volunteered  for 
service  In  South  Vietnam.  Their  return-to- 
duty  rate  when  sick  or  wounded — tmnks  in 
a  great  measure  to  our  Army  doctorsj  Ameri- 
can medical  science  and  the  helicopter  with 
courageous  pilots— Is  the  highest  In  his- 
tory Fighting  In  the  enemy's  back  ytird  and 
In  a  kind  of  war  and  environment  that 
favor  the  Insurgent,  these  soldiers  ha*  seized 
the  battlefield  initiative  from  the  [enemy, 
entered  his  sanctuaries,  and  are  slowfy  driv- 
ing him  from  his  hideouts.  The  enetny  can 
no  longer  seize  and  hold  any  tSjectlve 
against  our  will.  | 

But  the  American  fighting  man  lil  South 
Vietnam  is  also  compassionate.  He  Is  »  build- 
er, a  teacher,  a  friend.  In  his  ow$  spare 
time  he  has  helped  to  build  orplianages. 
schools  and  hospitals  to  alleviate  thd  suffer- 
ing of  the  helpless  old  men.  womfcn  and 
children  caught  In  the  path  of  war.  [skilled 
teams  administer  free  medical  care  and  give 
instruction  In  modern  sanitation  measures. 
One  young  officer  who  was  teaching  in  Eng- 
lish class  In  his  free  time,  was  klU^  by  a 
terrorist  while  in  his  classroom.  Thtre  are 
tens  of  tens  of  examples.  T 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  vlant  to 
squelch  any  exaggerations  you  mat  have 
heard  about  the  Injury  or  death  we  hteve  in- 
flicted on  South  Vietnamese  peopleTor  the 
damage  we  have  wrought  on  their  pt-operty 
through  our  combat  actions.  Of  course  there 
have  been  some  Isolated  instances  la  which 
damage  has  been  done.  Some  Innocett  peo- 
ple have  been  accidentally  wounded  or  killed 
by  misdirected  artillery  fire  and  otHer  hu- 
man error.  General  Sherman  did  not  exag- 
gerate when  he  said.  "War  is  Hell"  But 
I  ask  you  to  compare  those  few  ace  Idental 


deaths  with  the  cruel,  calculated,  ruthless 
campaign  of  terror  that  has  been  and  still 
Is  being  carried  on  by  the  Viet  Cong  Never 
have  I  heard  of  American  soldiers  standing 
a  town  mayor  In  front  of  his  people  and 
disembowelling  him.  The  Viet  Cong  soldiers 
do — regularly.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
American  who  cut  off  a  young  girl's  hand 
as  a  warning  to  others  simply  because  she 
had  chosen  to  go  to  school  to  learn  to 
write.  The  Viet  Cong  have  done  this  and 
many  barbaric  deeds  like  It,  over  and  over. 
Thus  far  In  1967  they  have  murdered  1,500 
civilians,  wounded  nearly  2,700  and  kid- 
naped around  2,000 — many  of  whom  were 
village  offlclals.  civil  workers,  and  school 
teachers.  During  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember alone — the  week  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions— the  Viet  Cong  committed  nearly  a 
thousand  atrocities — many,  many  more  than 
the  total  accldentlal  deaths  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  our  operations. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  my  pride  in  the 
American  soldier.  That  pride  shot  upward 
again  on  the  weekend  of  21-22  October  as 
a  result  of  the  nuuiner  In  which  our  soldiers 
handled  themselves  while  maintaining  law 
and  order  at  the  Pentagon  during  the  anti- 
war demonstration.  They  stood  up  In  the 
face  of  Intense  provocation — not  from  the 
demonstrators  as  a  whole,  but  from  a  few 
who  lost  sight  of  what  they  were  there  for — 
In  an  extremely  professional  and  effective 
manner.  Most  of  these  soldiers  were  about 
the  same  age  as  the  demonstrators.  A  great 
number  of  them  had  been  In  the  Army  less 
than  a  year.  They  exemplified  what  can  hap- 
pen when  young  men  have  been  given  a  prop- 
er set  of  values  and  are  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Only  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  sorrow  can  I  view  what  hap- 
pens to  a  young  man  or  woman  who  Is  lured 
away  from  duty  and  responsibility  by  false 
Ideals  and  the  misapplication  "bf  the  prin- 
ciple of  Individual  liberty. 

But  let  me  make  one  pralnt  clear.  Public 
dissent  and  debate,  including  public  assem- 
bly and  protest,  are  part  of  the  American 
way  of  ine.  They  are  symptoms  of  an  alert 
and  vigorous  body  politic.  We  teach  our 
citizens  to  have  convictions.  We  urge  them  to 
voice  these  convictions.  Therefore,  we  dare 
not  forget  that  most  of  the  people  assem- 
bled at  the  Pentagon  on  the  weekend  of  21-22 
October  were  motivated  by  deep  and  honest 
convictions.  For  this,  we  cannot  condemn 
them. 

But  somewhere  along  the  line,  something 
has  been  forgotten  by  a  great  many  of  our 
people.  We  must  take  steps  to  se«  that  reason 
and  decency  are  restored  to  all  that  we  do. 
Opposing  sides  In  contro^^^les  must  seek  to 
Identify  and  describe  Issues  and  argue  from 
the  basis  of  substantially  the  same  set  of 
facts  so  that  we  as  reasonable  people,  gov- 
erned by  the  same  values  and  goals,  can  reach 
logical  conclusions.  How  do  we  do  this?  There 
Is  no  quick,  easy  and  absolute  solution,  but 
I  think  we  can  test  the  course  we  are  taking 
at  any  given  time  simply  by  asking,  "Is  this 
consistent  with  what  we  are — with  what  we 
stand  for?  Is  this  or  that  Inconsistent — a  cut 
against  the  grain — a  step  backwards?"  This 
process  la  something  we  must  work  on  every 
day. 

The  Army's  part  In  maintaining  law  and 
order  during  the  demonstrations  also  drama- 
tized a  part  of  the  fighting  man's  role  In  a 
democracy.  When  a  soldier  enters  the  Army, 
he  takes  an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees,  among  other 
things,  the  right  to  free  speech  and  assembly. 
In  a  sense,  he  surrenders  many  of  his  per- 
sonal liberties  for  a  time  so  that  others  can 
exercise  theirs  more  fully — so  that  these 
cherished  privileges  will  endure  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Never  let  this  thought  go  far  from  you — 
all  the  blessings  and  rights  that  we  enjoy  aa 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  were  won  and 
have  grown  firm  behind  the  defensive  shield 


provided  by  our  fighting  men.  Many  men 
have  suffered  and  died  that  this  might  be  so. 
I  wish  I  could  stand  here  and  tell  you  that 
their  labor  and  sacrifice  have  put  the  prom- 
ise of  peace  within  our  grasp.  I  can  foresee 
nothing  that  absolute.  But  I  can  see  that 
these  men  have  won  for  us  the  right  and  the 
strength  to  meet  our  responalbllltles  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  pleasure  In  re- 
calling how  deeply — how  very  Intimately — 
America's  fighting  men  have  been  Involved 
In  so  many  of  the  events  of  peace  and  war 
that  have  marked  our  progress  as  a  nation 
and  a  people.  Even  before  the  Nation  wm 
these  fighting  men  were.  FYom  New  England 
to  Georgia,  they  were  called  up  and  commit- 
ted before  their  cause  had  a  formal  name. 
They  were  earning  battle  streamers  before 
they  had  a  national  flag.  They  built  the 
rough  framework  of  tin  Army  and  a  Navy 
even  before  the  mold  for  their  government 
could  be  cast. 

But — and  this  Is  a  point  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— once  that  mold  had  been  forged, 
those  fighting  forces  were  recast  In  the  na- 
tional Image  and  began  a  steady  growth  to 
maturity  In  the  likeness  of  the  people  they 
serve.  I  hardly  need  to  Impress  that  further 
on  an  assembly  sponsored  by  the  National 
Guardsmen  and  veterans,  who  have  been  so 
much  a  part  of  all  I  have  described. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Our 
fighting  men  must  share  credit  for  the  na- 
tion's past  glory,  present  strength,  and  fu- 
ture promise  with  the  people,  who  create  the 
basic  economic,  iKJlltlcal.  moral,  and  spir- 
itual stability  upon  which  military  power 
must  be  built.  The  military  strength  needed 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  precious  bles«- 
Ings  we  have  can  never  emerge  from  a  weak 
and  vacillating  people.  The  Army  and  the 
other  Services  will  be  Just  as  well  motivated, 
capable  and  re^dy  as  our  people  want  them 
to  be. 

That's  not  a  bad  prospect  at  all.  I  have  In- 
finite faith  In  the  American  people's  con- 
tinuing will  to  set  their  sights  a  little  higher 
every  day  and  to  battle.  In  and  out  of  uni- 
form. In  the  traditional  American  belief  that 
right  makes  might. 

There  Is  a  part  In  this  for  all  of  us — soldier 
and  civilian,  man  and  woman,  young  and 
old.  But  Inherent  In  everyone's  part  Is  an 
appreciation  of  what  our  men-at-arms  have 
done  for  us,  a  realization  of  what  they  must 
continue  to  do.  and  an  understanding  of 
why  they  must  do  It.  These  flghUng  men 
have  stood  guard  over  us  through  a  glorious 
past.  They  now  offer  a  love  and  loyalty  which 
we  need  In  today's  chaos  of  change  more 
than  ever  before.  And  when  we  launch  Into 
the  outer  spaces  of  a  fantastic  tomorrow,  we 
shall  need  their  strong  hands  and  stout 
hearts  on  the  filght,  and  we  shall  need  them 
here  with  their  feet  resolutely  planted  on 
the  solid  ground  of  the  already-known  and 
long-accomplished,  watching  over  hearth 
and  home. 

They.  In  turn,  need  that  hearth  and  home. 
It  Is  what  they  fight  for.  Together  we  shall 
see  that  It  Is  here — thriving,  sound — as  warm 
and  familiar  as  mother's  pie — every  time 
their  duty  Is  done  and  their  faces  turned 
homeward. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  METCALF 
CONCERNING  OVERCHARGES  BY 
PRIVATE  POWER  COMPANIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
vately owned  electric  power  companies 
have  long  claimed  to  be  a  free  enterprise 
industry.  As  such,  they  have  opposed  the 
construction  of  Federal  power  projects, 
claiming,  among  other  things,  that  such 
projects  are  an  unfair  Infringement  on 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  arguments 
the  power  companies  have  used  in  their 
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campaign  against  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  multipurpose  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect on  Maine's  SI.  John  River. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  recently  dis- 
cussed this  aspect  of  the  private  com- 
panies' activities  in  a  speech  to  the  Con- 
sumer Assembly  in  Washington. 

Senator  Metcalf  refutes  the  conten- 
tion by  the  power  Industry  that  It  prac- 
tices within  free  enterprise  systems. 

An  understanding  of  the  utilities — 
Senator  Metcalf  told  the  consumers — • 
begins  with  the  realization  that  they  have 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  govern- 
ments, without  appropriate  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

He  demonstrates  that  a  power  com- 
pany has  a  complete  monopoly  and  a 
privileged  sanctuary.  He  reports  that  in 
some  States,  power  companies  are  free 
to  raid  the  territories  of  consumer-owTied 
utilities,  and  that  they  are  attempting  to 
keep  the  opportunities  of  nuclear  power, 
developed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
only  for  themselves. 

We  in  the  Northeast,  the  only  region  of 
the  Nation  not  now  benefiting  from  Fed- 
eral power  projects,  are  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  power  companies'  monopolies 
because  we  pay  the  highest  electric  bills 
in  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  to  the  Consumer  Assem- 
bly be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   To   Reduce   Utujtt    Ovebchabces 
(Speech  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  Consumer 

Assembly.  Washington.  D.C,  November  8, 

1967) 

I  share  your  regret  that  the  discussion  of 
utility  overcharges  before  Consumer  Assem- 
bly must  take  the  form  of  a  speech,  rather 
than  a  debate.  Five  leading  power  company 
officials  declined  the  Invitation  to  state  their 
case  to  you.  and  answer  questions.  That 
makes  a  total  this  year  of  eighteen  rejec- 
tions by  electric  power  company  people  to 
debate  or  discuss  the  Issue. 

One  would  think  that  an  Industry  which 
emphasizes  voluntary  approaches  would 
produce  some   volunteers. 

Through  Its  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions programs  the  Nation's  largest  In- 
dustry— electric  power — has  adroitly  asso- 
ciated lUelf  with  the  free  enterprise,  risk- 
taking  sector  of  the  economy.  Including  the 
freckled  boy  who  sells  pop  bottles.  Perhaps 
we  should  begin  by  dlspxjslng  of  this  false 
analogy,  even  as  Freckled  Freddy  Junks  his 
throwaway  bottle  nowadays.  An  understand- 
ing of  utilities  begins  with  the  realization 
that  they  have  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  governments,  without  appropriate 
checks  and  balances. 

To  begin  with,  can  you  visualize  Betty 
Pumess,  or  Esther  Peterson,  or  Jake  Clay- 
man,  or  any  of  us,  pushing  our  grocery  cart 
through  the  supermarket,  looking  for  the 
best  buy  In  electricity?  Are  those  shelves 
crowded  vrith  Super  Krunchy  Kilowatts,  or 
festooned  with  banners  advertising  an  An- 
niversary Sale  On  Electricity? 

Hardly.  You  buy  your  electricity  from  the 
one  place  you  can  get  It.  At  the  one  price 
that  Is  set,  but  never  set  In  the  marketplace. 

The  Investor-owned  utilities — the  I.O.U.S — 
have  boundaries.  Just  as  states  and  nations 
do.  They  have  a  complete  monopoly  on  their 
essenUal  product  In  their  territory. 

And  in  some  states  they  are  free  to  raid 
the   territory   of   consumer-owned    utlUtles, 
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which  are  prohibited  from  entering  the 
flefdom  of  the  Investor-owned  utility. 

As  MacArthur  might  have  said,  those 
I.O.U.S  have  privileged  sanctuary. 

Utilities  and  governments  alike  are  em- 
powered to  require  public  payments,  through 
rates  or  taxes.  Neither  governments  nor 
I.O.U.8  go  broke.  They  adjust  the  taxis  In 
government,  the  rates  In  utilities,  or.  In  both 
cases,  the  debt.  The  debt  of  electric  utilities, 
I  might  f>olnt  out.  Is  Increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  would  be  your  reaction  If  an  em- 
ployee of  a  clothing  store,  or  a  filling  station, 
knocked  at  your  door  and  said  "Oiir  com- 
pany has  decided  we  need  your  land.  In  fact, 
we  need  to  put  some  of  our  property  right 
where  your  house  Is.  We'U  pay  you,  but  we'll 
take  It." 

You  and  I  would  of  course  react  strongly 
against  such  an  unlavrful  attempt  by  a  busi- 
ness to  obtain  our  property.  However,  the 
law  would  be  against  you  were  the  party  who 
wanted  your  property  an  agent  of  the  state, 
such  as  the  highway  department — or  a 
utUlty. 

Utility  corporations  have  one  of  the  most 
powerful  rights  of  government,  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  Many  of  you  have  read  of 
Potomac  Edison's  acquisition  of  lands  over 
which  it  hopes  to  erect  a  one-hundred-and- 
flfty-mlle  transmission  line  alongside  Antle- 
tam  Battlefield.  No  public  body  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  level  is  empowered  to 
review  and  approve  this  corporate  decision. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior  may  be  able  to  in- 
fluence this  use  of  eminent  domain,  only  be- 
cause a  portion  of  the  Une  would  extend 
over  land  he  administers. 

The  president  of  Potomac  Edison  is  the 
man  who  created  the  most  famous  power 
company  ad  of  all  time.  It  follows  the  "Ten 
Little  Indians"  themes,  and  pictures  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  socialistic,  gobbling  up 
Industry  after  Industry,  ten  In  all.  starting 
with  electricity  and  ending  with  the  press. 
Nowadays,  Potomac  Edison  treats  govern- 
ments and  landowners  as  cavalierly  as  those 
little  Indians  are  treated  In  the  utility  ad. 
Perhaps  someone  ought  to  draw  a  new  car- 
toon to  remind  Potomac  Edison's  President 
Lyons  that  utility  governments  have  public 
responslbUitles,  even  when  public  sanctions 
are  lacking. 

Use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  Illus- 
trates how  utility  governments  In  some  states 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  elected  government 
offlclals. 

Nor  are  the  Investor-owned  utilities  con- 
trolled by  stockholders.  The  outcome  of  an 
electric  utilities'  annual  election  Is  as  pre- 
dictable as  the  balloting  In  Soviet  Russia. 
Most  of  the  votes — In  a  majority  of  cases 
every  single  vote — are  cast  by  proxy,  by  man- 
agement, for  management's  candidates  and 
policies. 

I  conclude  the  analogy  between  utility  gov- 
ernments and  ordinary  governments  on  a 
dismal  note.  Many  government  offlclals  are 
also  utility  offlclals.  despite  the  obvious  con- 
flict of  Interest.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  who  Is  retained  by  each  utility.  I  woiUd 
hope  that  this  area  would  receive  more  atten- 
tion from  the  news  media. 

What  Is  the  consumers'  stake  In  electric 
utUltles?  It  Is  figured  In  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Possible  savings  of  eleven  billion  dollars 
annually  are  possible  by  nineteen  hundred 
eighty,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
said,  because  of  the  cost  savings  made  pos- 
sible by  interconnections,  larger  and  more 
efficient  plants  and  nuclear  power.  That  esti- 
mate may  prove  rnore  conservative  when  the 
bugs  are  removed  from  the  nuclear  breeder 
reactor,  which  will  produce  more  fuel  than 
It  consumes.  The  eleven  billion  dollar  ques- 
tion Is:  Will  those  extraordinary  savings  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  vsrlll  they  be 
added  to  the  overcharge  already  collected 
by  most  power  companies? 

One  does  not  need  to  be  expert  to  under- 


stand how  utilities  function.  The  underlying 
principle  Is  taught  In  fifth  grade  arithmetic. 
Let's  review  our  fifth  grade  math  for  about 
two  minutes,  so  we  will  aU  xinderstand 
how  utUlty  overcharges  develop,  then  get  on 
to  a  discussion  of  what  to  do  about  it. 

You  all  remember  that  the  numerator  of 
an  equation  is  the  figure  on  top.  The  denom- 
inator is  on  the  bottom.  Dl%ide  the  numera- 
ator  by  the  denominator  and  you  get  the 
quotient.  Thus  ten  divided  by  one  hundred 
equals  ten  hundredths,  or  ten  per  cent. 

If  the  numerator — the  ten — remains  the 
same,  and  the  denominator  Is  Increased  from 
one  hundred  to,  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
the  quotient  Is  reduced,  to  about  six  hun- 
dredths, or  six  per  cent. 

Now  apply  that  to  utilities.  The  numerator 
Is  the  net  operating  revenues  allowed  to  the 
company.  The  denominator  Is  the  rale  base, 
or  plant  Investment.  The  quotient  Is  the  rate 
of  return. 

Every  utility  tries  to  Increase  the  denomi- 
nator, the  rate  base,  so  that  the  quotient,  or 
rate  of  return,  appears  small. 

One  of  the  utility  presidents  who  declined, 
to  appear  before  you  today  contends  that  his' 
company  has  a  rate  of  return  of  only  five 
point  thirty-three  per  cent.  Actually,  when  It 
Is  computed  by  standards  used  by  the  FTPC 
and  some  of  the  better  state  utility  commis- 
sions. It  Is  more  than  twice  that  amount, 
eleven  point  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  enough  padding 
In  Montana  Power's  rate  base  to  make  Twiggy 
look  like  Santa  Claus. 

The  median  rate  of  returif  theoretically 
allowed  electric  utilities,  according  to  the 
state  commissions.  Is  about  six  point  one 
per  cent.  The  median  actual  rate  of  return, 
according  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Is  about  seven  point  four  per  cent.  Two 
factors  account  fo^^^e  difference  between 
the  figures. 

One  Is  that  many  states  are  more  lenient 
than  the  FPC  and  some  states  are  on  this 
matter  of  rate  base  component.  Some  state 
commissions  permit  Inclusion  In  the  rate 
base  of  such  things  as  estimated  "fair  value" 
of  facilities,  accumulated  tax  deferrals,  plant 
held  for  future  use  and  construction  work 
In  progress. 

The  padding  simply  has  to  be  taken  out 
of  those  rate  bases.  I  concur  In  the  state- 
ment by  Commissioner  Carver  of  the  FPC. 
In  his  speech  in  September  before  the  Pacific 
Coast  Gas  Association,  that  "firm  regulation 
can  succeed  as  well  by  concentration  on  the 
components  of  the  rate  base  as  on  control 
of  profits." 

The  second  reason  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "allowed"  and  actual  profits  la 
that  some  utlUtles  simply  make  more  than 
they  are  allowed  and  the  state  commissions, 
which  regulate  retail  rates,  do  not  or  cannot 
do  anything  about  It,  for  reasons  I  shall 
discuss  shortly. 

Average  Interest  rate  on  electric  utility 
debt  Is  only  three  point  eight  per  cent.  Thus, 
after  servicing  the  debt  and  preferred  stock, 
fKjwer  companies  have  a  nice  sum  left  over 
to  apply  as  earnings  on  common  stock, 
which  averaged  more  than  twelve  per  cent 
in  nineteen  hundred  sixty-five.  The  average 
return  on  equity  of  electric  utilities  has  been 
more  than  three  times  the  average  Interest 
rate  on  utility  debt  every  year  since  the  end 
of  World  War  Two. 

The  return  on  common  equity  of  the  risk- 
free,  government -protected  electric  utilities 
has  climbed  steadily  upward  through  the 
years — seven  per  cent  prior  to  World  War 
Two.  ten  per  cent  In  the  post-war  era,  eleven 
per  cent  in  mneteen  hundred  sixty  and  up 
to  twelve  point  three  per  cent  in  nineteen 
sixty-five.  It  Is  now  above  the  average  of  the 
risk  industries,  despite  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  utility  rate  decision — a 
generation  ago — that  "the  return  of  the  util- 
ity equity  owner  should  be  commensurate 
with   risks   on   investments   In   other  enter- 
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prises  having  corresponding  risks 
culty    with    the    Court-decreed 
that   there  simply  are   no  other 
as  completely  risk-free  as  those  c  f 
plus    government-protected    utlU  ' 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  energy 
sential   to  modern  civilization, 
what   the  Court  said,   the  rlsk-fife 
make  more  than  the  risk  enterpr 
The  overcharge  figures  which 
have  used,  based  on  utility 
PPC.   are   understated,   for   two 
the  first  place,  Industry  statistics 
misstate  revenues  or  expenses,  as 
cases  In  Florida  and  New  York 
The     Florida     Public     Service 
never  one  to  hound  utilities 

lions  of  dollars  In  excess     _^ 

the  facts  were  put  before  ItrThe 
commission,  In  the  Consolidated 
stUl  In  progress,  has  received  ev 
substantial    political    and    lnstit_ 
vertlslng  expenditures  have  been  s 
a    number    of    operating    expense 
and  thus  charged  to  those  who 
bills  Instead  of  those  who  own  u 

Secondly,  when  an  overcharge  _ 
the  company's  profit  and  forty-elg] 
tax  on  profit  is  reduced.  This  pe 
ther  rat«  reduction,  as  all  utility 
Included    In    the    operating   exper 
are  paid  by  the  utility  customers. 
Thus,  If  the  six  hundred  and  elg 
lion  dollar  a  year  overcharge  wer  i 
rate  reductions   would   actually 
one   billion   one   hundred    and 
million  dollars  annually.  The  _ 
copies  of  my  speech  contain  a 
planatlon  of  the  effect  of  rate 
collections. 
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EPPECT  ON  trriLrrY  beventjs  REQtm!  ement  or 

A   DECREASE   OR   INCREASE   IN  THE   aJuOUNT   OT 
ALLOWABLE   RETtJRN 

The  legal  principles  which  g(ivern  the 
regulation  of  public  utility  rates  rei  |ulre  that 
revenues  be  sufficient  to  recover  tl  e  reason- 
able costs  of  operaUon.  malntenince,  de- 
preciation and  taxes  and  provide  k  fair  re- 
turn on  the  rate  base.  Thus,  the  f ;  ilr  return 
received  by  the  utility  Is  after  alio  vance  for 
all  taxes.  Including  Income  Uses,  loth  Fed- 
eral and  State. 

Because  Income  taxes  are  based 
(return)    it  Is  necessary  to  make  ^_ 
ance  therefore  wherever  the  returij  amount 
Is  changed.  If,  for  example,  the  eirned  re 
turn  of  a  utility  is  $1  million  and  It  is  de- 
sired to  Increase  the  allowed  retui^  of  the 
utility  by  $100,000,   to   $1,100,000,   fhe   addi- 
tional revenue  necessary  to  provide  ithe  util- 
ity with  return  of  $1,100,000  Is  eiodoOO  plus 
($100,000  X  .92308)    or  the  sum  ofi$192,308. 
The  factor  of  .92308  Is  based  on  thei48%  tax 
rate.  The  converse  holds  true  wher  ;  the  re- 
turn amount  Is  decreased  Thus,  in  Ihe  above 
example,  the  return  is  reduced  by  )$100.000, 
the  revenue  requirement  is  reduced  by  $192.-' 
308  and  rates  can  be  lowered  by  that  amount. 
The  factor  of  .92308  is  derived  by  dividing 
the  tax  rate  of  .46  by  its  complement  of  .52. 
If   the   return   amount   Is   reduced     >y   $1.00, 
then  there  is  a  saving  of  48^  In  Incime  tax. 
If  revenue  la  then  reduced  by  the  aildltional 
48f,   the  income  tax  is  further  retiuced  by 
48%  of  the  48^  or  23C.  This  fiu^he  r  reduc- 
tion In  ta:  es  generates  a  further  r  eduction 
in  revenue  requirement  and  so  on.  The  total 
of  the  ta.\  hiving  for  each  reductloi  of  one 
dollar  of  return  will  come  out  to  S  32308  at 
the  48%  tax  j-ate. 

Under  the  statutes  the  Federal  Pov  er  Com- 
mission p>ossesses  sharply  limited  regulatory 
powers.  The  burden  of  utility  regulator!  rests 
with  the  state  utility  commlssionsT  I  com- 
mend to  anyone  who  wants  to  km  iw  more 
about  them  the  committee  print  entitled 
"SUte  Utility  Commissions,"  issued  In  Sep- 
tember by  Senator  Muskle's  Subcomiilttee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  regulated  Industries  account  f  ir  about 
one-fifth  of  this  Nation's  gross  nation  al  prod- 


uct. Yet  the  regulatory  commissions  espe- 
cially those  at  the  state  level,  are  the  most 
neglected  arms  of  government.  Neglected  by 
the  universities  and  foundations.  Neglected 
by  the  legislatures,  both  state  and  Federal, 
Including  the  appropriations  committees. 

On  these  commissions  you  will  find  men  at 
both  the  commission  and  staff  level  attempt- 
ing under  the  most  trying  circumstances  to 
fulfill  their  public  responsibility.  Neverthe- 
less, in  state  after  state,  a  similar  story  is 
told  about  their  insufficiency.  Consider  tliese 
excerpts  from  articles  and  editorials,  all  ap- 
pearing in  leading  newspapers  this  vear: 

The  Investigators  for  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission,  reported  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
"are  paid  such  low  wages  that  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  working  at  other  Jobs  and 
do  little  work  for  the  state."  I  would  add 
that  this  commission,  with  Jurisdiction  over 
some  ten  thousand  companies  with  assets  of 
more  than  ten  billion  dollars,  reported  to  the 
Muskle  subcommltte*  that  it  had  no  at- 
torney. 

The  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission 
was  Investigated  by  a  State  Senate  CQmmlt- 
tee  this  year,  following  revelation  of  cash 
gifts  by  a  utility  to  members  and  staff  of 
t^  commission.  The  Tulsa  Tribune  noted 
tl|at  the  commission  "has  had  onlv  the  serv- 
'T^  °^  '*^  underpaid,  political  'patronage 
s«aff  .  .  .  confronted  with  batteries  of  cor- 
poration attorneys  arguing  for  rate  In- 
citeases." 

The  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commis- 
sion, commented  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
"has  earned  the  disrespect  of  the  State,  prin- 
cipally because  of  its  closed  hearings  and 
mutual  disrespect  for  the  public." 

A  "veil  of  secrecy"  around  a  report  on  Con- 
solidated Edison  by  an  expert  hired  by  New 
York  City,  led  the  New  York  Times  to  ob- 
serve that  "the  long,  dismal  record  of  con- 
frontations between  the  city  and  Con  Ed 
shows  that  the  company  has  invariably  been 
able  to  persuade  the  (New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice) Commission  that  Its  position  Is  the  right 
one.  "The  P.S.C,"  continued  the  Times  "has 
•gone  along  with  Con  Ed  mainly  because  it 
lacks  the  qualifications  or  the  disposition  to 
do  anything  else." 

In  Arkansas,  said  the  Blythevllle  Courier 
News,  "the  industry  to  be  regulated  has  the 
strongest  hand  in  regulation.  In  short,  the 
consumer  in  Arkansas  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  protection  due  him  under  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  political  Infiuence 
brought  to  bear  In  state  government. 

Counsel  for  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Counties  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Virginia  cities,  counties  and  towns  are  being 
deprived  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  be- 
cause of  a  truly  outrageous  practice  of  the 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission  Pub- 
lic utilities  in  Virginia  pay  no  taxes  on  the 
v.ilue  of  e  isements  which  they  own.  But  the 
value  and  cost  of  these  easements  are  In- 
cluded In  the  utility  rate  structure.  So  the 
Virginia  consumer-taxpaver  gets  the  double 
whammy.  The  utilities  there  don't  pay  their 
share  of  taxes  but  collect  revenue  as  thoueh 
they  did. 

And  In  Massachusetts,  where  several  news- 
papers have  endorsed  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's call  for  a  rate  Investigation,  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  observed  that  a  full  rate 
case  would  be  out  of  the  question  with  the 
state  utility  commission's  present  staff 
which  Includes  but  three  accountants  as- 
signed to  checking  the  accuracv  of  financial 
statements  filed  by  all  the  electric,  gas.  rail- 
way, bus,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
In  the  State. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  It?  How  ci\n  regu- 
lation be  made  effective? 

There  Is  an  answer,  a  practical  answer.  The 
technology  has  only  recently  been  made  avail- 
able, but  it  is  here,  now.  awaiting  appUca- 
tlon  to  utilities.  Moreover,  the  answer  is  in 
consonance  with  the  utilities'  own  claim  that 
they  live  in  a  goldfish  bowl  with— and  I  quote 
from  the  Southern  Company's  annual  report 


last  year — "their  every  corporate  activity  sub 
Ject  to  scrutiny  by  regulatory  authoriti4  " 

Let  me  Just  point  out  here  that  one  of 
the  Southern  Company's  power  companT 
subsidiaries  is  located  In  Mississippi,  where 
there  hasrt^t  been  an  electric  rate  case  in  the 
history  of/  the  state  commission.  Another 
Southern  subsidiary  is  In  Alabama,  where 
the  last  rate  case  was  during  the  Hoover 
Administration.  A  few  years  ago  the  chair- 
man of  the  Alabama  commission  said  be 
couldn't  get  a  rate  case  going  unless  he  sot 
some  money  for  staff.  That  chairman  ha» 
now  been  succeeded  by  the  former  Blrming. 
ham  commissioner  of  public  safety.  "Bull- 
Connor — who  may  be  working  doggedly- 
even  courageously— but  I  still  haven't  heanl 
of  an  Alabama  electric  rate  case. 

The  answer  to  this  regulatory  lapse  lies 
in  full-scale  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
A  nation  with  the  knuw-how  to  project  and 
direct  a  satellite  millions  of  miles  out  in 
space,  and  to  predict  the  result  of  an  election 
with  only  two  per  cent  of  the  vote  in,  can 
easily  devise  a  system  to  compute  and  regu- 
late  the  components  of  a  rate  base  and  the  - 
bounds  of  a  fair  rate  of  return. 

An  Industry  which  uses  computers  for 
calling  In  electricity  from  distant  states  or 
a  neighboring  country,  for  accounting,  bill- 
ings, engineering  and  management  informa- 
tion retrieval,  can  easily  comply  with  mod- 
ernized reporting  requirements. 

A  government  which  this  fall  revealed  a 
modern  system  for  almost  instantaneou* 
printout  of  material  can  make  full  data  on 
electric  utilities  conveniently  available  to 
state  and  federal  regulators,  to  parties  to  a 
rate  case,  to  the  public.  And  to  the  pres*. 
which  could  then  find  out  in  detail  the  now" 
unanswered  fundamental  questions  about 
utilities: 

Who  owns  them? 
Who  works  for  them? 
Who  benefits  from  their  stock  options? 
What  do  they  actually  earn? 
Where  does  the  money  go? 
Such  a  system  Is  bound  to  save  time  and 
money.  No  longer  will  parties  to  a  rate  case 
have  to  spend  months  trying  to  determine 
factual  data  on  utility  operations.  Tlie  un- 
fair "water  over  the  dam"  rule,  under  which 
overcharges  cannot  be  recovered,  will  be  ob- 
viated.  Comparability  of  utility  earnings,  a 
vexatious    area    now    even    for    Investment 
bankers,  can  be  easily  ascertained.  And  util- 
ities   themselves,    knowing    that    regulators 
and  the  public  will   have  convenient  acceaa 
to  their  accounts,  will  be  less  inclined  to  pasa 
on  to  the  customer  their  political  expendi- 
tures and  donations  to  the  right-wing  or- 
ganizations through  which  the  utilities  dis- 
seminate their  propaganda,  beginning  in  the 
elementary   schools. 

When  President  Johnson  established  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests In  nineteen  sixty-four  he  issued  an  exec- 
utive order,  stating  that  "the  Commltt/>* 
shall  from  time  to  time  consider  the  Fedem; 
policies  and  programs  of  primary  Importance 
to  consumers  or  the  unmet  consumer  needj 
which  can  appropriately  be  met  through 
Federal  action,  either  under  existing  laws 
or  new  legislation." 

In  my  view  modernization  of  regulatory 
equipment  and  techniques  merits  the  sus- 
tained support  of  the  President's  Committee, 
the  Executive  branch  and  Congress. 

I  hope  Consumer  Assembly  agrees— and 
sees  that  we  do  the  job. 

Until  regulation  is  modernized  the  only 
way  you  are  going  to  get  rates  down  where 
they  should  be  is  through  strong  representa- 
tions by  consumer  groups  to  the  state  com- 
missions. This  can  be  accomplished  through 
a  Peoples  Council,  such  as  they  have  In 
Maryland,  or  through  a  state  consumers 
council,  such  as  the  one  established  bv  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  A  third  technique 
was  used  by  the  City  of  Miami,  which  en- 
gaged a  public  utility  consultant.  His  find- 
ings were  reported  In  an  excellent  series  of 


articles  by  Juanlta  Greene  In  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  combination  of  his  report  and 
her  reporting,  plus  the  preliminary  efforts  of 
3  few  interested  individuals,  led  to  multi- 
million  dollar  recj^ctiohs  In  both  electric  and 
telephone  bills. 

A  fourth  technique  Is  being  tried  In  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  auspices  of  the  Virginia 
Citizens  Consumers  Council.  Impatient 
with  the  failure  so  far  of  any  county  or  city 
to  do  as  Miami  did.  and  finance  an  expert 
study,  the  Virginia  Council  la  forming  a 
Committee  of  One  Thousand,  hoping  thus 
to  raise,  through  five-dollar  contributions 
from  each,  enough  money  to  finance  a  pre- 
liminary study  upon  which  a  successful 
rate  case  may  be  based. 

I  commend  all  of  these  approaches.  The 
Committee  of  One  Thousand  approach  may 
be  the  best  way  to  get  action  started.  After 
all.  many  of  us  are  overcharged  five  dollars 
each  month  by  a  power  company.  Residential 
customers  and  small  businessmen  alike  stand 
to  get  their  five  dollars  back,  many  times 
over,  through  needed  rate  reductions. 

So,  I  hope  that  from  this  Consumers  As- 
sembly will  ensue  Committees  of  One  Thou- 
sand in  State  after  State,  composed  of  per- 
sons who  will  start  to  get  the  rates  down, 
who  will  see  that  the  facts  about  utilities 
are  taught  in  the  schools,  reported  In  the 
press,  discussed  In  public  forums  and  re- 
flected In  legislation. 

My  third  suggestion  relates  primarily  to 
nuclear  power,  which  holds  at  once  the  pros- 
pect of  Immense  savings  and  awesome  mo- 
nopoly. 

More  than  half  of  the  new  generating  ca- 
pacity contracted  last  year  was  nuclear.  By 
the  end  of  this  century  all  new  plants  will 
probably  be  nuclear.  Nuclear  p>ower  Is  here 
now,  to  stay  and  to  grow.  It  Lb  here  now  be- 
cause the  taxpayers  put  up  more  than  two 
billion  dollars  to  make  it  practical.  Now  that 
it  Is  practical  the  investor-owned  utilities 
want  It  all  to  themselves. 

They  are  attempting  to  exclude  city-owned 
and  consumer-owned  systems  who  seek  to 
become  paying  partners  in  nuclear  generating 
and  transmissions  systems  projxjBed  by  pri- 
vate power  companies.  And  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  any  agency  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  building,  as  only  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  plans,  a  nuclear  power 
facility. 

The  evidence  of  this  attempt  to  arrogate 
nuclear  power  is  overwhelming  and  con- 
tinuing, in  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts case  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. FPC  staff  counsel  has  found  that 
the  Massachusetts  municipals  were  denied 
participation  In  the  planning  activities  of 
the  New  England  utilities,  and  further  found 
such  exclusion  detrimental  to  the  city-owned 
systems  and  constituted  jxeslble  violation  of 
anti-trust  statutes. 

The  survival  and  growth  of  city-owned  and 
other  consumer-owned  power  systems  is  es- 
sential to  reduction  of  overcharges.  The 
consumer  systems  provide  the  yardstick  of 
competition  which  the  investor-owned  utili- 
ties abhor  more  than  regulatloo.  Customers 
of  I.O.Ujs  pay  more  than  half  again  as 
much  for  power  as  customers  of  publicly 
owned  systems  do.  I  could  cite  case  after  case 
where  the  presence  of  a  competitor  or  even 
a  prospective  competitor  causes  a  power  com- 
pany to  reduce  rates  or  forestall  rate  in- 
creases. I  will  cite  here  only  the  most  recent 
example  In  Texas.  Southwestern  Public 
Service  has  proposed  rate  Increases  In  sixty 
West  Texas  towns.  But  It  held  off  on  pro- 
posing rate  Increases  also  served  by  munici- 
pal systems  In  three  towns  which  generate 
their  own  power. 

The  utilities  which  do  lower  their  rates 
to  meet  the  competition  find  that  they  sell 
more  power  that  way  and  do  even  better 
flnanclally.  However,  it  takes  a  competitor 


from   outside  the   club   to   get  those  rates 

down. 

But,  you  may  ask.  Is  there  not  a  preference 
clause  to  help  consumer -owned  power  sys- 
tems benefit  from  nuclear  power  and  from 
power  generated  at  Federal  plants? 

The  preference  clause  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  Is  useless  in  present  circumstances.  It 
provides  that  public  bodies  and  cooperatives 
shall  be  preference  customers  for  electric 
energy  generated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  trouble  with  that  is.  AEC  isn't 
selling  any  electric  energy.  The  situation  Is 
aixalogous — as  my  California  friend.  Con- 
gressman John  Moss  says,  with  the  French 
law  which  prohibited  rich  and  poor  alike 
from  begging  In  the  streets  or  sleeping  un- 
der bridges. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  retail 
electricity  to  anybody,  despite  what  one 
reads  in  the  biennial  reports  for  the  power 
Industry  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation. 
The  Federal  Government  generates  a  de- 
creasing f>ercentage — now  thirteen  per  cent — 
of  the  Nation's  electricity  and  sells  it  at 
wholesale,  at  the  same  rates,  to  all  types 
of  power  suppliers.  Less  than  haJf  of  the 
Federally-produced  power  goes  to  the 
municipal,  state  and  cooperative  power  sys- 
tems. Most  Federally-generated  power  Is 
hydroelectric.  There  are  few  good  dam  sites 
left  for  additional  big  projects  and  there 
is  Increasing  opposition  to  them.  Hydroelec- 
tric power  is  most  efficiently  used  for  peak- 
ing purposes — to  provide  that  extra  power 
you  need  at  the  breakfast  and  dinner  hours. 
Increased  use  of  hydro  for  peaking  dimin- 
ishes Its  usefulness  to  most  preference  cus- 
tomers. So  what  It  all  bolls  down  to  Is  this: 

Competition  lowers  rates.  The  short  yard- 
stick of  competition  has  shortened  and  will 
shorten  some  more.  The  giant  I.O.U.S  are 
trying  to  lock  out  their  small  competitors 
who  want  In  on  nuclear  power.  What  to  do? 

At  this  point  someone  usually  asks:  What 
about  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department? 

I  am  afraid  Galbralth  was  right,  when 
he  characterized  promises  to  enforce  anti- 
trust laws  "an  overture  to  nostalgia."  Eispe- 
clally.  I  would  add,  when  the  Nation's  lar- 
gest and  most  powerful  Industry  Is  In- 
volved. I  have  referred  to  Justice  what  I 
thought  were  good  cases.  But  so  far  the  De- 
partment has  been  more  Interested  in  dairy 
farmers  who  spill  the  milk  than  in  power 
companies  who  will  not  serve  or  permit 
service  to  cities  and  towns  from  Minnesota 
to  Maine  whose  mayors  and  councilmen  re- 
fuse to  be  blandished  or  intimidated  by  pow- 
er company  officials. 

Therefore  the  remedy  lies  in  construction 
by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  of  additional 
generating  facilities,  including  nuclear 
plants,  or  In  Iron-clad  assurances  that  all 
power  systems  can  participate  on  an  ©quit- 
able  basis  In  the  giant  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  as  proposed  In  the  Alken-Kennedy 
bill,  S.  2564. 

The  stakes  are  large.  The  time  is  short. 
I  know  that  you  will  help.  Thank  you. 


SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
REGARDING  OUR  LNVO'..VEMENT 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  ■ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  his  speech  last  night  to  the 
AFL-CIO  convention.  President  Johnson 
declared: 

It  Is  easy  to  agonize  and  moralize,  to  pin 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  or  a  placard  on 
your  back  and  think  that  you  are  helping  to 
stop  the  war. 

And  he  added: 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  bewail  war 
would  bring  me  Just  one  workable  solution 
to  end  the  war. 


They  must  also  have  a  practical  solu- 
tion, "not  a  concoction  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  false  hopes,  however  well  mean- 
ing." 

And  it  must  be  a  solution  "that  does 
not  call  for  cutting  and  running  now." 

The  President  served  notice  that  he 
will  not  be  pressured  into  taking  an  ex- 
treme position  in  this  war — either  run- 
ning from  the  conflict  or  dangerously 
escalating  it. 

The  President  also  made  it  clear  that 
the  onus  for  peace  rests  in  Hanoi.  But 
until  the  Commuiiists  decide  that  they 
are  ready  to  negotiate,  the  United  States 
has  no  choice  but  to  continue  to  defend 
the  people  ^  of  South  Vietnam  against 
aggression. 

I  think  the  American  people  agree 
with  the  President  that  we  are  defending 
freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to 
preserve  our  freedom  here  at  home.  To 
run  from  this  war,  is  to  Invite  even  more 
costly  and  dangerous  future  wars — per- 
haps even  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Peace  will  come — 
The  President  said — 

I  am  convinced  of  that.  But  until  it  does, 
I  will  continue,  with  the  support  of  our  de- 
termined people,  to  hold  the  line  we  have 
drawn  against  aggression,  and  hold  It  firm 
and  steady. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  position 
shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people,  who  stand  with  the 
President  in  equal  determination  to  see 
this  conflict  through  to  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  solution. 


ACTmriES  OF  THE  CO^T^ITTTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  90TH 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  submit  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  activities  of  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Permanent  StTBCOMMrrTEE  on 
Investigations 

AcnvrriEs  report.  9oth  congress. 

1ST    SESSION 

Senate  Resolution  53  of  the  90th  Congress, 
First  Session,  passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  February  17,  1967.  authorized  and 
directed  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  conduct  Investigations  Into  three 
areas.  These  areas  are:  (1)  efficiency  and 
economy  In  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. (2)  Improper  and  criminal  activity 
In  the  labor  or  management  fields,  and  (3) 
organized  criminal  activities  utilizing  the 
faclUtles  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  delegated  Its  authority  In  these 
fields  to  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations, 

The  principal  Investigations  conducted 
under  this  resolution  during  1967  are: 

1.  Small  business  investment  companies 
In  August  of  1966,  the  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  relating  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company   program  super- 
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vUed  by  the  Small  Business  Adninlstratlon. 
These  hearings  disclosed  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  SBA  to  screen  adequately  tlie  Individuals 
who  received  Oovemment  funds.  They  Indi- 
cated also  Inadequacy  In  the  examkiatlon  and 
Investigative  procedures  used  in  t^c  agency 
at  that  time  and  that  self-dealing,  confllcta 
of  Interest  and  possible  fraud  were  prevalent 
In  the  program. 

Hearings  were  suspended  In  Abgust  1966 
to  permit  the  new  Administrator,  Mr.  Bernard 
L.  Boutin,  to  take  corrective  measHree  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Subcommittee; 

An    additional    hearing    was    he|d    by    the 
Subcommittee   on   April    12,    1967. ;  to   permit 
Mr.    Boutin    to   describe    the    results   of    the 
changes  he  had  brought  about,  ir.  Boutin 
said  that  a  new  minimum  private  ttivestment 
floor   of    $300,000    was    now   requlfed    before 
SBA   funds   would    be  available.   H*  said   the 
agency  has  tightened  up  on  procedures  for 
changing  control  of  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment corporation  after  having  beep  licensed 
by   SBA.  It  was  his   Intention  to '  eliminate 
the  fraudulent  and  the  Incompetent  opera- 
tors from  the  program  and  reduce  ithe  num- 
ber of  licensees  from  700  to  about  200.  The 
examination    and    Investigation    frocedures 
were  tightened  up  considerably  permitting 
more  up  to  date  information  and  better  con- 
trol. A  number  of  cases  have  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  on  tMe  basis  of 
facts  developed  by  this  Investlgattt'e  action. 
As   opposed    to   a   previous   estlmiie   of   $18 
nallUon  to  be  lost  by  the  Governmint,  Small 
Business  revised  this  figure  upwai  so  that 
tlielr    reserve    for    losses    now    aiiount    to 
•50,571,607   out   of   a   total   outstatdlng   in- 


debtedness by  these  SBIC's  of  $2i4.389.052 
Prior  to  his  resignation  In  June,  |l967.  Mr. 
Boutin  submitted  a  package  of  legislative 
proposals  making  substantial  changes  In  the 
program  and  these  proposals  are  bfclng  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  T 

2.  Vietnam,  improper  practices  in  the  com- 
modity import  program — mA) 
Hearings — Part  I — Chemlca^ 
On  April  25,  26,  and  27  of  this  Kfear,  the 
Subcommittee  held  public  hearlng^lnto  the 
operations  of  the  Commodity  ImAort  Pro- 
gram administered  by  AID.  For  ^e  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  USAID  budget  for  Vle^iam  was 
•800  million.  One-half  of  this  amiunt  was 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  d\e  Com- 
modity Import  Program.  [ 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Subcimmlttee 
during  these  hearings  centered  aroviid  waste 
and  Inefficiency  In  the  adnalnistrntlii  of  this 
program,  p.irtlcularly  In  procuretient  of 
chemicals  shipped  to  Vietnam  ar£  which 
were  financed  by  AID  officials  wltliut  ade- 
quate knowledge  as  to  the  econorilc  need, 
quality,  or  quantity  of  the  goods  being 
shipped.  i 

The  Subcommittee  also  revealed  Evidence 
that     unscrupulous     Vietnamese     itiiXDrters 
circumvented    AID    regulations    wflch    re- 
quired public  announcement  as  to  ids,  etc.. 
aa   required    by   the   Small    BuslnessiAdmln- 
Istratlon    for    commodity    purchas*    going 
Into  Vietnam  over  •10.000.  These  safeguards 
against  possible  collusion  between  Ihe  sup- 
pliers and  the  Importers  are  not  aj^pUcable 
In  transactions  under  •lO.OOO.  The  hearings 
disclosed    that    85    percent    of    the  ilicenses 
Issued   for   the  importation  of  these*  cheml- 
caLs    were   slightly    under   •10.000.    thus   not 
subject  to   the   Small   Business    Adnjinistra- 
tlon's    regulations.    Circumvention    lof    this 
regulation    was    clearly   Illustrated    it    tesU- 
mony    that   39    licenses   were    issued -by    the 
Vietnamese  Government  for  a  worthless  bat- 
tery additive,  primarily  made  up  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  a  rti^t  Inhibitor  Involving  tke  same 
suppliers.   All  of  these  Import  Ucensts  were 
under  HCOOO. 

In  May  of  1966.  Higglns  exported,  under 
26  separate  export  licenses,  this  worthless 
battery  additive  to  Vietnam  and  was  cfcJd  ap- 
proximately •350.000  by  AID. 

Letters  of  credit  were  issued  after  Biggins 


had   conspired    with   a   Vietnamese   naUonal 
named    Dinh    Xuan    Thao    to    have    certain 
VleUiamese  Importers  obtain  Import  licenses 
for  Hlgglna-  battery  additive.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement. Importers  were  financed  by  Thao 
and   received   a   commission    for   the    use   of 
their  names  on  licenses  In  violation  of  Viet- 
namese   law.    For    this    fraudulent    scheme, 
Thno    was    paid    by    Higglns    approximately" 
•  125,000     which     was     deposited     In     Thao's 
Swiss  bank  account  In  May  and  June   1966. 
In   June   of    1966,   AID   banned   further   Im- 
ports Into  Vietnam  of  battery  additive  prod- 
ucts.   Within    30    days,    the    same    importers 
modified  their  Import  licenses  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Import  another  of  Higglns'  prod- 
ucts, a  radiator  rust  Inhibitor.  Mr.  Thao  ad- 
mitted  that   these  monies  were  placed  in  a 
Swiss  bank  account  In  order  to  circumvent 
Vietnamese  currency  regulations   which   en- 
abled him  to  finance  his  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions through  converting  dollars  into  plasters 
In  the  black  market. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  the 
Subconunlttee  recommended  that  the  loop- 
holes in  AID  regulaUons  be  tightened  up 
and  the  •10,000  llmlutlon  be  drastically  re- 
duced; that  conunodlty  requests  by  the  Viet- 
namese Goverrunent  or  by  Importers  receive 
a  more  intelligent  evaluaUon;  and  that  the 
Agency  Increase  Its  alertness  so  as  to  detect 
fraud  and  other  Improprieties. 

Hearings— Part  II— (a)  Pharmaceuticals 
On  August   1,   2.   and  3   of  this  year,   the 
Subconmiittee  held  Its  second  series  of  public 
hearings  Involving  pharmaceuticals  exported 
to    Vietnam    under   the   Commodity    Import 
Program.  These  hearings  disclosed  a  disturb- 
ing   pattern    of   kickbacks,    overpricing,    and 
collusive  deals  In  Vietnam  under  this  pro- 
gram. Testimony   before   the  Subcommittee 
disclosed  that  a  total  of  «807.037.47  was  paid 
in  kickbacks  and  illegal  commissions  to  Viet- 
namese Importer  LaThanh  Nghe  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  by  American  and  European 
drug  firms  which  shipped  AID-flnanced  phar- 
maceuticals into  Vietnam  during  the  period 
1957-1965.  LaThanh  Nghe  was,  until  recently. 
a  Cabinet  member  of  the  Vietnamese  Oovern- 
ment  and  Is  presently  rubnlng  for  elecUon  to 
the  Senate  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of 
Vietnam.  The  Subcommittee  also  heard  tes- 
Umony  that  French  and  Italian  drug  prod- 
ucts shipped  Into  the  United  States  and  later 
shipped  to  Vietnam  were  falsely  cerUfied  as 
having    been    manufactured    In    the    United 
States. 

AID  announced  that  it  had  adopted  the 
Subcommittee's  recommendaUon  made  In  Ita 
first  set  of  hearings  In  April  relating  to  the 
pracUco  of  IlmlUng  transactions  on  Vietnam- 
ese Imports  to  amounO  under  $10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  circumventing  the  AID  re- 
quirement that  such  procurement  be  adver- 
tised through  the  Small  Business  Admlnls- 
traUon.  Effective  July  15,  1967,  no  new  li- 
censes under  $5,000  will  be  approved  for  AID 
financing  under  the  AID  program.  Also,  effec- 
,«ve  July  16,  1967,  all  AID-financed  transac- 
tions are  to  be  advertised  In  AlD's  Small 
Business  Circular  except  where  a  waiver  U 
specifically  granted  by  the  Agency. 

At  the  hearings,  the  representatives  of  AID 
announced  that  they  had,  as  of  July  15,  1967 
discontinued  financing  of  all  pharmaceuticals 
to  Vietnam  under  the  Commodity  Import 
Program  because  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  Commodity  Import  Program  In  Viet- 
nam from  abuses  In  the  pharmaceutical  field. 
Additional  claims  Involving  kickbacks  and 
Ineligible  commissions  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $250,000  have  been  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  issued  by  AID  against  Amer- 
ican drug  firms  as  a  result  of  joint  Investiga- 
tive effort  by  the  Subcommittee's  staff  and 
representatives  of  AID. 

(b)  Procurement  of  Railroad  Bridges  for 
Vietnam  . 

During  the  stmimer  of  1967.  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  conducted  inquiries  Into  the 
propriety  of  an  award  for  12  steel  railroad 
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bridges  for  the  Vietnam  Railroad  made  in 
1965  to  a  company  In  Norfolk.  Virginia  Thu 
procurement  waa  financed  by  AID  urder  lu 
Counter-Insurgency  Program  for  Vietnam 

Although  another  bid  from  an  establiahed 
supplier  of  railroad  bridges  was  $250  000 
lower,  this  bid  wm  declared  non-reepon»ivt 
by  AID.  The  Inquiries  showed  Uiat  the  bun 
for  the  finding  that  the  low  bid  was  non- 
responsive  related  to  the  amount  of  shop  m- 
sembly  u>  be  performed.  The  Investigation 
shows  substantially  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  shop  assembly  proposed  by  the 
two  bidders. 

Further,  the  Investigation  disclosed  Uwt 
the  agent  for  the  successful  bidder  had  ac- 
cess to  advance  Information  on  the  propo«*i 
before  it  was  officially  published;  that  hf 
wrote  he  could  guarantee  the  bid  would  be 
accepted  even  If  it  was  higher  because  he  wat 
splitting  his  five  percent  commission  with 
people  In  Saigon.  The  successful  bidder  paid 
part  but  not  all  of  this  commission  to  a 
Swiss  bank  account  at  the  InsUuctlons  of 
the  agent,  Dlnh  Xuan  Thao,  who  also  nguree 
In  the  Subcommittee  InvesUgation  of  the 
Vietnam  battery  additive  case. 

3.  Procurement  of  computers 
In  June  of  1967  the  Subcommittee  made 
inquiries  Into  a  proposed  procurement  by  the 
Air  Force  of  135  computer  systems  for  Air 
Force  bases  all  over  the  world.  These  system* 
are  to  replace  older  computer  systems  no* 
handling  routine  data  processing  In  the  Seld* 
of  personnel,  financial,  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  medical  records. 

This  was  to  be  the  largest  single  order  for 
computers  ever  placed.  The  requirement  waa 
for  commercially  available,  off-the-shelf 
equipment.  Pour  companies  submitted  bids. 
The  bid  range  waa  from  about  $70  million  to 
about  $140  million.  The  Air  Force  rejected 
the  three  low  bidders  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  nonresponslve  and  accepted  the 
highest  bid.  The  three  rejected  bidders  filed 
protests  with  the  Subcommittee,  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Intensive  Inquiries  were  m.nde  by 
the  staff  in  June  and  July  1967  Into  tlie  basU 
for  the  rejection  of  the  low  bidders  as  non- 
responsive,  the  economic  factors  considered 
*nd  the  validity  of  an  Air  Force  cost  effective- 
ness study  used  to  Justify  the  award. 

Hearings  were  scheduled  in  Executive  Ses- 
sion on  July  IB,  1967.  However,  on  July  U. 
1967.  the  General  Accounting  Office  Issued  a 
report  indicating  that  additional  negotiation 
should  have  taken  place  and  on  the  same 
day,  the  hearings  were  postponed  at  the 
request  of  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
who  advised  the  Chairman  that  he  Intended 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  all  four  sup- 
pliers. A  substantial  savings  of  many  million 
dollars  should  result. 

This  Inquiry  Is  Illustrative  of  an  area  in 
which  this  Subcommittee  renders  effective 
service.  With  a  relatively  minor  change  In 
equipment,  the  lower  bidders  can  meet  Air 
Force  specifications.  Even  though  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  subject,  yet  a  saving 
of  more  than  $50  million  should  be  effected. 


4.  TFX 
Throughout  the  last  several  years,  the  Sub- 
committee has  maintained  a  group  assigned 
to  maintain  a  day  to  day  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  the  research  and  development  In 
the  TFX  airplane.  This  plane  now  carries 
the  deslgnaUon  P-lli  (Air  Force  version) 
F-lUB  (Navy  version),  and  the  F-Blll  (the 
bomber  version).  This  information  was  made 
available  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  Defense  Department 
was  asking  funds  to  pursue  the  TFX  pro- 
gram. This  Subcommittee  will  continue  to 
maintain  contact  so  as  to  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  this  airplane. 

Reports  and  Legislation 
1.  Labor  racketeering 
On   April    24,    1967.    a   report    was    filed   In 
the    Senate    based    on    hearings    conducted 


aarller.  This  report  described  persons  acting 
in  a  conflict  of  Interest  position  in  labor  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  City,  The  fact  that 
these  men  controlled  the  welfare  and  pen- 
jlon  funds  of  several  unions  deprived  the 
legitimate  beneficiaries  of  these  funds  of 
their  use.  The  Chairman  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  legislation  (S.  1256  In 
the  90th  Congress)  which  would.  If  enacted, 
lighten  the  control  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  over  those  acting  In  a  fiduciary  func- 
tion, thereby  protecting  the  funds  of  union 
members. 

2.  FHA  multiple  dwelling  projects 

On  June  28,  1967,  this  Subcommittee  Issued 
a  report  entitled  "Investigation  Into  FHA 
Multiple  Dwelling  Projects."  This  report  con- 
tained Information  secured  In  public  hear- 
ings earlier  and  related  to  the  FHA  Multi- 
family  Hotislng  Projects  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  that  portion  of  the  program  known 
at  Section  220  or  urban  renewal. 

In  the  specific  project  studied,  FHA  ulti- 
mately acquired  title  to  the  Barrington  Plaza 
for  $20,768,413.  Ultimately,  the  property  was 
sold  for  $21.2  million  on  a  40-year  mortgage 
with  6' 2  percent  Interest.  This  price  is  so  high 
that  the  Incfime  cannot  poeslbly  meet  the 
payments  to  maintain  It.  The  Income  figures 
and  the  value  estimates  would  suggest  a  pur- 
chase price  of  about  $13,735,000.  This  loes  to 
the  Government  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  did  the  Government  pay  more 
for  the  property  than  it  Is  wortli  but  they 
have  given  the  purchaser  a  bull.t-ln  tax 
shelter. 

Based  on  this  report,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee  Introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
(S  1249  In  the  90th  Congress)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
vide further  protection  for  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
In  the  multlfamlly  housing  ;.eld.  Because  of 
the  possibility  that  weaknesses  described  In 
the  program  during  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation might  also  exist  In  other  FHA  pro- 
grams, this  Subcommittee  plans  to  pursue 
Investigation  into  additional  programs  of 
bousing  administration. 

P^iture  Work 
1.  Nursing  homes 
The  Subcommittee  has  received  allegations 
to  the  effect  that  nursing  homes.  In  some  In- 
stances, have  received  loan  Insurance  from 
FHA  In  excess  of  a  reasonable  amount  con- 
sidering the  financial  ability  of  the  sponsors 
and  the  possible  Income  after  completion  of 
the  homes.  It  is  anticipated  this  matter  will 
be  explored  further. 

2.  Labor 

In  the  field  of  labor,  the  Subcommittee  has 
malnuilned  continuous  surveillance  over  the 
functioning  of  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act.  It 
appears  that  Section  504  of*the  Act,  which 
makes  It  illegal  for  persons  guilty  of  certain 
oflen.ses  to  hold  union  offices  for  five  years, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  more 
offenses.  Persons  guilty  of  serious  offenses  are 
In  no  way  prohibited  under  the  present  law 
from  holding  office.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this 
matter  will  be  explored  In  the  near  futtire. 

3.  TFX 

The  'I'FX  progress  will  be  followed  by  this 
Subcommittee  In  the  future  as  It  has  been 
In  the  past. 

4.  Civil  defense 

A  preliminary  Inquiry  Is  being  conducted 

by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  Into  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  (OCD).  An  allegation  was  received 
that  the  OCD  management  was  overstaffed 
and  excessively  expensive.  In  thl.s  connection, 
of  the  appropriation  of  $105,090,894  OCD 
received  for  Fiscal  Year  1966.  $11.9P4.222  was 
for  Management  Another  allegation  received 
was  that  eight  Federal  emergency  operations 
centers  (EOC's)  were  to  be  built  In  strategic 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  event 


of  an  enemy  attack  were  to  function  as  a 
protected  underground  alteriuitlve  or  sub- 
ordinate command  headquarters  from  which 
the  Federal  recovery  effort  could  be  directed, 
if  necessary,  by  the  President.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, or  other  Government  officials.  However, 
It  Is  alleged  that  the  design  and  specifications 
for  these  EOC's  were  Inadequate,  thereby 
raising  a  serious  question  as  to  waste  and 
Inefficiency  within  the  OCD. 

6.  Riot  Investigation 

On  August  11,  1967.  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Resolution  150.  This  resolution  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  to  make  a  "complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  riots,  violence, 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  vandalism,  civil 
and  criminal  disorders,  insurrection  .  .  ." 
and  to  seek  out  the  "immediate  and  long- 
standing causes"  of  such  occurrencea  as  well 
as  to  study  "measures  necessary  for  their 
immediate  and  long-range  prevention  .  .  ." 
This  responsibility  and  authority  was  dele- 
gated to  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations. 

When  the  Subcommittee  received  this 
delegation,  an  initial  Inquiry  of  available 
documents  indicated  that  since  January  of 
1964  there  were  approximately  140  civil  dis- 
orders and  disturbances  In  varying  degrees 
of  severity  and  magnitude.  Approximately 
80  of  the  cities  were  subjected  to  disorders 
within  the  last  three  years  which  might  be 
considered  major  events.  In  an  effort  to  as- 
semble a  comprehensive  account  of  these 
events  In  the  shortest  time  possible,  the  Sub- 
committee augmented  its  professional  staff 
by  seeking  the  assistance  of  various  Federal 
agencies  and  by  employing  on  a  temporary 
basis  trained  and  experienced  Investigators 
and  researchers. 

The  two  largest  and  most  destructive  riots 
In  1967  occurred  In  the  cities  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  Newark.  New  Jersey.  The  Sub- 
committee has  established  offlces  in  those 
cities  and  teams  of  Investigators  have  been 
working  In  these  localities  since  shortly  after 
the  authorizing  resolution  was  passed  In  the 
Senate.  Other  teams  of  staff  members  have 
been  assigned  to  other  areas  Including  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  Nashville.  Tennessee,  Plalnfleld. 
and  Englewood.  New  Jersey.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  many  of  the  other  cities  will  be  visited 
during  the  course  of  this  Investigation. 

The  Subcommittee  has  been  able  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  certain  of  these  disturb- 
ances. Beginning  on  November  1,  1967,  the 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  relating  to 
disturbances  In  Houston,  Texas.  Nashville. 
Tennessee,  and  Plalnfleld,  New  Jersey.  As  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  the  Investigation  Is  In  its 
early  stages  and  the  Subcommittee  plans 
extensive  work  In  this  area  during  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

SUBCOMMrTTEE     ON      NATIONAL     SECTTRrTY     AND 

iNTEBNATIONAL   OPERATIONS 
ACTTVmES  REPORT.  90TH  CONGRESS.   1ST  SESSION 

In  the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  carried 
forward  Its  Inquiry  on  the  Atlantic  AJllance 
and  initiated  a  major  inquiry  Into  the 
Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng  System 
(PPBS)  In  the  national  security  area. 

The  Atlantic  alliance 
In  March  the  Subcommittee  l«sued  a 
special  staff  report  entitled  "The  Atlantic 
Alliance:  Unfinished  Buslne.s.e."  suggesting 
certain  attlttides  and  approaches  that  might 
be  helpful  In  dealing  with  the  unfinished 
Alliance  tasks  of  mutual  defense  and  of  win- 
ning eventual  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  genuine 
E^iropean  settlement.  This  report,  drawing 
on  the  testimony  and  counsel  received  by 
the  Subcommittee  during  the  89th  Congress, 
has  gained  a  wide  audience  In  official  circles 


In  Washington,  In  allied  capitals  in  Canada 
and  Etirof>e.  and  in  the  headquarters  and 
International  commands  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Subcommittee  published  two  addi- 
tional publications  In  this  area: 

"The  Atlantic  Alliance:  Current  Views," 
which  makes  readily  available  recent  Impor- 
tant statements  from  American  and  allied 
Bourcee  on  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  our  partners  In  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

"The  Soviet  View  of  NATO'  Speech  by 
Leonid  I,  Brezhnev  April  24.  1967,"  which 
provides  revealing  evidence  of  current  Soviet 
and  European  communist  approaches  to 
NATO  and  to  problems  of  security  In  Europe. 

Planning-profframming-budgeting   (PPBS) 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  the  Subcommittee 
Initiated  the  first  major  Congressional  In- 
quiry into  the  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budg- 
etlng System,  applied  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  starting  In  1961  and  extended  to  the 
other  major  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  President  Johnson's  directive  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1965.  Consistent  with  its  jurisdic- 
tion, the  focus  of  the  Subcomm.lttee  Is  In  the 
operation  of  the  system. In  the  national  se- 
curity area,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  that  experience. 

The  government-wide  application  of  PPB 
systems,  similar  to  that  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Is  not  without  problems  and  risks. 
Most  executive  departments  and  agencies,  in 
the  words  of  Charles  J  Hitch,  "are  still  strug- 
gling manfully  to  learn  Just  what  this  means 
and  how  to  comply." 

The  Subcommittee's  interest  Is  professional 
and  nonpartisan.  It  is  examining  the  risks 
and  limits  as  well  as  the  possibilities  in  the 
application  of  planning,  program  budgeting, 
systems  analysis  and  cost-efTectlveness  study 
In  the  national  security  departments  and 
agencies.  It  Is  seeking  to  get  the  basic  issues 
Involved  In  these  tools  and  management 
techniques  out  on  the  table  to  encourage,  to 
the  extent  that  It  may  be  possible,  a  balanced 
view  of  their  value.  At  a  later  time  In  Its 
study  certain  findings,  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvement  will  be  is- 
sued. In  undertaking  this  Inquiry,  the  Sub- 
committee's purpose  Is  to  be  helpful  both  to 
the  Executive  Branch  and  to  Congress. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  let  session,  executive 
hearings  were  held  In  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  Subcommittee  released  this 
testimony  In  two  parts: 

Part  1;  With  Charles  L.  Schultze.  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  August  23,   1967 

Part  2:  With  E>r.  Alain  C.  Enthoven.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis!, 
September  27  and  October  18.  1967 

Other  witnesses  will  be  called  as  the  Sub- 
committee Inquiry  proceeds 

The  following  additional  publications  on 
PPB  were  Issued  this  year: 

"Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng:  Offi- 
cial Documents."  which  makes  available  the 
Presidential  directive  of  August  25.  1965.  and 
the  texts  of  related  F»resldentlal  statements 
and  of  ctu-rent  Budget  Bureau  guidelines  on 
PPBS. 

"Plannlng-Programmlng-Budeetlng:  Se- 
lected Comment,"  which  provides  recent 
comment,  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  on 
program  budgeting,  systems  analysis  and 
cost-effectiveness  studies — key  feattires  of 
PPB. 

"Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng :  Ini- 
tial Memorandum."  a  staff  study  which  Iden- 
tifies the  range  of  issues  on  which  the  Sub- 
committee seeks  counsel  and  is  holding  hear- 
ings. 

SfBCOMMrrTKK  cat  Portion  Aid  Expendttttrkb 

ACTIVrriES  BIJ^OF.T.   BOTH  CONGRESS     1ST  SESSION 

1.  On  January  30,  1967.  a  report  was  1«- 
Bued  on  the  "Dlspoeal  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary Installatlona  and  Suppllee  in  Prance." 
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cument  on 


This  was  Issued  as  a  Senate 
April  6.  1967, 

2.  In  April,  Senator  Oruenldg  and  the 
Subcommittee  staff  made  an  Ins&ctlon  trip 
overseas.  Senator  Gruenlng  viscid  Prance 
and  Belgium  in  connection  with  the  puUout 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Prance.  The  i  purpose  of 
the  Inspection  was  to  determine  whether 
economy  and  efficiency  were  beliig  exercised 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  liie  removal 
of  the  one  mlUlon  tons  of  mllltafy  supplies 
The  Inspection  trip  also  Include*  a  follow- 
up  on  the  criticism  of  the  Depsjtment  of 
State  and  Defense  contained  In  the  January 
30.  1967.  report  referred  to  above. 

3.  The  Subcommittee  staff  codtlnued  the 
trip  In  the  latter  part  of  April  a*id  May  by 
vUlts  to  Turkey.  Thailand,  Vietnam    Korea 
Japan    and    Hong    Kong.    Invest^aUons    in 
tnese  countries  were  concerned  wjth  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  excess  property  program 
of  AID  authorized  by  section  60«  0f  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Very  l»rge  quan 
titles  of  material  and  equipment;  no  longer 
needed  by  the  military  services  aite  obtained 
by  AID  at  no  cost  and  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ae  economic  assistance  after  jhe  equip- 
ment  Is    repaired,  and   overhauled.   The   in- 
veeugauon    disclosed    gross   mlsminagement 
of  the  program  Involving:    1)    oveh>ayments 
to  overhaul   contractors;    2)    Inadequate  re- 
pairs  leading   to   equipment   brealtdown-    3) 
non-utUlzatlon  of  equipment  aft<|r  dellVery 
to  foreign   countries;    and   4)    oveTprogram- 
mlng  of  equipment  deliveries   in, excess   of 
country  capabilities   to  maintain   t>r   utilize 
4.  The   visit   to   Hong   Kong   and   Vietnam' 
was  a  follow-up  to  determine  the:  effective- 
ness  of   the   Department   of   Defeiise   proce- 
^!"/^^  prevent  procurement  froiTcommu- 
f\,..  !°^^  ^'■""^    "^^^  proceduresihad  been 
established  in  1966  by  DoD  as  a  restlt  of  dis- 
closures   and    recommendations    ot   Senator 
Gruenlng    regarding    purchases    frtom    com- 
munist firms.  The  inspection  developed  evi- 
dence that  AID  had  made  some  proourementa 
from  communist  Chinese  Arms  for'ald  ship- 
ments to  Vietnam,  and  this  Information  was 
turned  over  to  Mr,  Alderman  for  vise  in  his 
current    Investigation    of    the    Vietnam    aid 
program.  »"«»^    a^u 

5.  Hearings  were  held  In  Septenier,  1966 
on  AID'S  mismanagement  of  the  exiess  prop- 
erty program.  The  hearings  also  ^  Included 
testimony  of  officials  from  AID.  Central  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Health,  Education  and 
welfare,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  oh  S  1794 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee, The  bUl  would  make  excess  property 
available  to  state  and  local  health,  Education 
and  civil  defense  agencies  before  sijch  prop- 
erty could  be  sent  to  foreign  goverwnents 

6  At  the  request  of  Senator  McCl*llan,  the 
Subcommittee  staff  began  a  revlewjof  AID'S 
Rural  Community  Development  program  In 
Bolivia.  Meetings  were  held  with  AUj  officials 
and  considerable  data  was  accumulAed  from' 
the  agency's  flies.  j 

7  The  study  of  the  worldwide  papulation 
crisis  continues  to  be  of  Interest  to  the  Sub- 
committee because  the  proper  cooidlnaUon 
of  the  programs  of  the  agencies  Invdlved  and 
the  necessary  staffing  and  funding;  of  such 
programs  has  not  taken  place,  A  bill  S  1676 
to  coordinate  and  disseminate  blrt*  control' 
Information  upon  request  at  home  and  over- 
seas has  again  been  Introduced,  Thg  bill  has 
cosponsors  representing  both  political  parties 
and  the  major  religions.  Again  ldenil(»j  lee- 
islatlon  has  been  Introduced  In  the  bouse  of 
Representatives  by  Rep,  Morris  Udat  of  Ari- 
zona and  others. 

8.  The  Subcommittee  continues  tq  be  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  coordlnitlon  of 
•  ederal  government  programs  In  th*  f<unlly 
puruilnij    field,    both    domesUc   and  -  foreign 

^  ^Z^J""^:-  ^.^^^'  '*  ^^''^  '^  29th,hearSig 
on  S  1678  and  the  Population  Crtsfc  to  ex- 
p.ore  domestic  pr.>grainmlng.  At  the;  request 
«  ^fvf  ^l^t^onimlttee,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  reiea«d  pub- 
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llcly  a  consultants  (Harkavy)  report  en- 
titled "ImplemenUng  DHEW  Policy  on  Family 
Planning  and  Population"  at  the  hearing 

The  hearing  unfortunately  confirmed  what 
the  Subcommittee  feared— that  the  Depart- 
ment had  neither  Implemented  Presidential 
mandates  on  family  planning  nor  earned  out 
n  the  field  the  specific  directives  of  Secre- 
tary Gardner. 

9.  A  review  has  been  started  of  AID  and 
Peace  Corps  contracting  procedures  for  train- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. A  formal  opinion  has  been  obtained 

^Pnii.!,  ^^."I!^'"^^  ^'■°'"  ^^^  Comptroller 
General  which  states  that  under  existing 
agency  contracting  procedures.  Inadequate 
competitive  bidding  is  Uklng  place 

Subcommittee  plana  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  include  the  following- 

„«!;  ^°'"P't"°"  °^  *  ""^PO"  on  t»ie  Investl- 

pr^arT     ^'^"^'  °'  "^'^  '^'='''  P'°^^y 

munuv"<ii''7"°''  °'  ""=  '^"''y  °^  AID'S  com- 
f^H  J,  ^t''^'°P'«ent  program  In  Bolivia  A 
field  trip  to  Latin  America  will  probably  be 
required,  and  consideration  is  being  given  to 
studying  community  development  programs 
In  other  countries. 

in^^f^n^f,*^"^.""  ""^  disposal  of  applies  and 
^staJlatlons  In  Prance  by  the  Department 
dt  Defense   and   on   DoD  disposals   In   other 

ZZVf  T7  "^  '''"'  '»«P«"<"ng  on  an  eval- 
uation  of  data  now  being  reviewed 

fJiJ^"  ""'^^  °^  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  Corps  con- 
tracting  procedures   will    be   completed   and 

comroTt^lruT'^  '^^'""''"'^  °"  '^^  °"^- 
holril^^  Subcommittee  will  hold  a  follow-up 
hearing  on  populaUon  control  late  In  Janu- 

r'oor^lltlr'"^  "  "^^  «°-"-^  H-ka^ 
report  has  been  augmented  properly  by  staff 
and  by  funding.  The  Chilmian  ^hZ  « 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  expect  to  be  a  world  leader  In 
fn'SKr'^^"^  "'^"  '''  °""  Programs^a^e 

Ica^v^rVhT^.''"^  '^^  *'«"  "»''  «P«clf- 
icaUy  at  the  foreign  aspects  of  US  policV  In 

the  family  planning  field.  A  hearing  ?o  deW 
mine  What  Is  being  done  in  this  area  win 
be  held  early  In  1968.  A  third  hearing  Is  now 
being  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  th^ 
Nat  onal  Institutes  of  Health  which  wTu 
r^^^PJ'J■^''  *''^*n<=««  in  medicine  and  Yts 
f^iw'^.^"^  ^'^'^^  ^*^^  '^^^n  the  prindpaJ 
STe^i"    """""«   ''"'    P^^«"^   Populatl^ 

More  than  ever,  the  desirability  of  coor- 
dinating and  disseminating  family  planning 
information  upon  request  at  home  and  over- 
seas becomes  apparent  If  federal  funds  are 
to  be  expended  economically. 

Lack  of  coordination  at  the  federal  level 
Is  apparent,  and  the  Subcommittee,  while  still 

rlrl?^  ,^  ^  ''"^''"  ^^  '"^"y  requests  It 
receives  for  Information.  Mmply  does  not 
nave  the  staff  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 


provide  for  Federal  aid   to  State  and  lo«i 
governments  for  training  and  personnel  m 
ministration,  and  S,  Res,  68,   to  establ'.h 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Technolog^  and 
the  Human  Environment,  ^    " 
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land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
m  conformity   with   local   government  pro- 


SuBcoMMrrrn:  on  Interoovernmental 
Relations 


AcnvrriES  rkport,  9oth  congress,   jst 
session 
On    July   12.    1962.   the   Subcommittee   on 
Intergovernmental     Relations,     chaired     bv 

roml°u.^''"''°^  ^-  *^"^''"''  °^  t^«  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  was 
legally  constituted.  Since  its  Inception  the 
Subcommittee  has  conducted  its  operations 
under  Its  mandate  "to  examine.  Investigate 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  Intergovem- 
nnn  .*f  "Jatlons  .  .  .  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations 
made  thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations."  "ii-ergovem- 

Leglslatlon  and  research  comprise  the  Sub- 
committee's activities.  During  the  first  ses- 
?1^",°/  ^^*  ^^^^  Congress,  the  principal 
legislative  concerns  of  the  Subcommittee 
have  been  S.  699  and  S,  1485.  both  of  which 


Legislative  activities 
S.  699  and  S.  1485.-On  January  26    igs. 
Senator  Muskle  Introduced  S.  699    the  'im^ 
governmental    Personnel    Act    of    1967    -r^' 
measure  contains  basically  the  same  provi 
slons  as  8.  3408.  the  Intergovernmental  Pe, 
sonnel   Act  of    1966,   Introduced   by   Senatoi 
Muskle    during    the    89th    Congress.    Cond 
session.  On  April  U,  1867.  at  the  requ^t  oj 
the   Administration.    Senator  Muskle TLo 
duced  S,   1485,   the  Intergafernmental  SS 
power  Act  Of  1967,  The  objectives  of  the^o 
bills  were  Identlcal-to  improve  intergovexn 
mental  cooperation   In   the  managemenrof 

iT,\  nf'.H^^  P'?^"'"^  ^*^^""«^^    "'   "road J 
use  of  the  merit  principle  In  public  emnio, 

ment;    (2)    Improvement  of  State  an7S 

personnel  administration;    (3)  special  train 

ing    for    public    employees    engaVedint? 

administration  of  federally  aided  program 

and   (4)   opportunity  for  Interchange  ot^i 

ployees    between    Federal,    State.    Ind   loai 

levels    of    government.     Hearings    on    Ixj^ 

T9lT^.Tl*'''''  °"  '^'''  26':  27,  and  5 
196-7,   The  Subcommittee  held   six  executive 

2^Z'  V"  J^rb'"«'  June  28,  1967.  Au^ 

?9fi7  a\,  '"h""'"  ='■'•  '^^''-  September  28 
1967  a,m.  and  p,m,.  and  October  lo  1967 
In  the  executive  session  on  October  lo,  1987 
the  legUilatlon  was  reported,  with  amend- 
ments, to  the  parent  committee.  The  Com- 
^LT^^^  Government  Operations  considered 
this  Illation  on  October  26.  1967  and  Oc- 
tober 31,  1967  at  Which  time  S.  6^9,  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1967  wL 
reported  to  the  Senate.  On  November  7   1B«7 

twn^^"^'°"'''^^"'^  '^'  legislation,  a<iopt<d 
two  amendments,  and   enacted  It  with  the 
amendments^The  bill  is  now  pending  befor 
Labor  Committee    on    Education    and 

»ef.v.^f  u  ^*  -This  resolution  provides  for  the 

to  studv  f>f  °'  ""i^  ^"°**^  S*"^^'^'  CommlttJ 
to  study  the  problems  of  Technology  and  the 

tenuon  frlu'^T'''-  «'^*"8  particular  at! 
tentlon  to  the  hazards  and  the  potential 
benefit^  of  technological  change  during  he 
nex  fifty  years.  Hearings  were  held  on  Vlarch 
iQfi-7  V""'^  20th.  and  on  April  5,  6.  and  nth, 
™1,  ^  «*«<=utlve  session.  June  28.  1967.  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  with  minor  amend- 
ments, and  reported  to  the  parent  commlt- 

».^2?'''*"°'^  pending  before  and  yet  to  be 
ac^  upon  by  the  Subcommittee  Includes: 
dale  «nH  ^-^-^ntroduced  by  Senators  Mon- 
dale  and  Muskle.  to  authorize  a  study  of 
revenue  sharing  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

^rf;,l^*r^"'''*^"'^^  ''y  senator  Mundt,  tc 
provide  for  periodic  Congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local 
units  of  government. 

Kff'  ^^^.-Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  or 
Massachusetts,  to  establish  a  Temporary  Ns- 

^«?»  «^^'"'"'^'°"  °"  Intergovernmental 
Fiscal  Needs  and  Resources. 

pcf.hff'l:"^'!*'"'^"''^  ^y  Senator  Muskle,  tr 
establish  a  National  Intergovernmental  Af- 

Pre'sld^nr'"'  '°  ^^'^  Executive  Office  of  the 

S.  69S.— Introduced  by  Senator  Muskle  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1967, 
to  promote  the  fullest  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  among  the  levels  of 
government  by  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  provid- 
ing for  periodic  Congressional  review  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid,  permitting  provision  for 
reimbursable  technical  services  to  State  and 
ocal  government,  establishing  coordinated 
Intergovernmental  policy  and  administration 
of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  development, 
and  authorizing  consolidation  of  certain 
prant-ln-ald  programs.  It  would  also  provide 
for  the  acquisition,   use,  and  disposition  of 


grams. 


establish  a  uniform  relocation  assist- 


ance policy,  and  establish  a  uniform  land 
acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and  federally- 
aided  programs.  This  Is  a  revised  version  of 
S.  561,  89th  Congress  and  S.  1681,  89th  Con- 
gress, both  of  which  were  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

S,7J5,— Introduced  by  Senator  Scott,  to 
provide  for  periodic  review  of  Federal  pro- 
grams of  grunt-ln-ald   assistance   to  States. 

S.  799. — Introduced  by  Senator  Scott,  to 
institute  a  system  of  comprehensive  planning 
and  coordination  among  the  several  levels  of 
government, 

S.  1S64. — Introduced  by  Senator  Muskle.  to 
est-ibllsh  certain  conditions  under  which 
States  or  other  taxing  authorities  might  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty laxcs  on  property  located  In  Federal 
areas  wllhln  such  States, 

Research  and  information 
Creative  Federalism, — This  is  a  continuous 
study  in  the  course  of  which  hearings  are 
held  from  time  to  time.  Part  I  of  the  hear- 
ings, containing  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  Executive  Brancl)  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment presented  on  November  16.  17,  18, 
and  21,  1966,  was  published  In  January.  1967. 
Testimony  of  officials  from  the  State-Local- 
Reglonal  level  was  taken  at  hearings  held 
February  1.  2.  7.  and  9.  and  March  21  and  22. 
1967,  and  this  has  been  published  as  Part  II 
of  Creative  Federalism. 

•  During  llie  First  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Subcommittee  Issued  several  com- 


mittee prin^. 
The  Fcdeni  Systn 


System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid 
Officinls — S.  Con.  Res.  6  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  on  May  11.  1967.  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

Criteria  for  Evaluation  in  Planning  State 
and  Local  Programs.— TMs  study  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  by  Harry  P,  Hatry,  Chairman 
of  the  State-Local  Finance  Project  of  George 
Washington  University,  and  was  issued  July 
1967, 

Periodic  Congressional  Reassessment  of 
Federal  Grants-in-Aid  to  State  and  Local 
Governments.- — Prepared  by  the  'Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
tor  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  this  report,  first  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  June.  1961.  was  revised  to  In- 
clude fiscal  data  as  of  January.  1967,  and  was 
Issued  July.  1967. 

Federal  Disaster  Relief  Manual. — The  Sub- 
committee staff  Is  engaged  In  revision  of  this 
manual.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  approx- 
imately twenty-five  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  requesting 
detailed  pertinent  Information  to  be  used  In 
the  revision. 

State  Utility  Commission. — This  publica- 
tion Is  composed  of  data  compiled  from  re- 
sponses by  State  utilities  regulatory  bodies 
to  questionnaires  regarding  their  form  of 
organization.  Jurisdiction,  staffing,  and  other 
characteristics,  and  was  Issued  on  September 
II.  1967. 

Since  Issuance  of  this  publication,  the  de- 
mand was  such  that  an  additional  printing 
of  2400  copies  was  authorized. 

Catalog  and  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local 
Govemrnents. — With  assistance  from  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  is  compiling  a 
current  and  consolidated  edition  of  the  Cata- 
log of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local 
Governments,  first  Issued  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee in  1964,  and  its  1965  and  1966  supple- 
ments. 


StTBCOMMITTEE  ON   EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 
^CTTVITIES  REPORT.  90TH  CONGRESS.    1ST  SESSION 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress,  the   Subcommittee   on   Executive   Re- 
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organization  held  the  following  hearings:  On 
April  4,  Reorganization  Plan  #1,  transferring 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  surrender  of  certain  ship  docu- 
ments; on  May  3,  1967  on  Reorganization 
Plan  ii2.  concerning  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  ways  to  promote  Its  more  efficient 
operation;  on  July  25,  26  and  27,  hearings 
were  held  on  Reorganization  Plan  #3,  to  re- 
organize the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. A  committee  report  disapproving  Re- 
organization Plan  it2  was  submitted  on  May 
10.  1967.  Seven  days  of  hearings  were  held 
on  the  Federal  Role  in  Urban  Affairs  con- 
cluding the  subcommittee's  year-long  In- 
vestigation, The  hearing  dates  were  April  18- 
21  and  26,  May  16  and  June  28, 

The  Subcommittee  concluded  Its  study  of 
the  Federal  role  In  tr.iffic  safety  with  the 
publication  of  an  appendix  listing  all  the 
domestic  and  foreign  car  defects  reported  to 
the  Subcommittee  in  Its  defect  investigation. 
A  final  report  on  the  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tion has  been  prepared  and  will  be  filed  early 
in  the  second  session.  Another  report  near- 
Ing  completion  deals  with  the  subcommittee 
inquiry  Into  the  organization  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  drug  research  and  regulatory 
programs  concerning  the  drtig  LSD.  The  sub- 
committee hopes  to  file  a  final  report  on  the 
Federal  role  in  urban  affairs  by  final  adjourn- 
ment next  year. 

On  October  17,  19  and  20,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  S,  R86,  a  bill  to  redesig- 
nate the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  to 
transfer  certain  agencies  to  and  from  such 
Department. 

Subcommittee    on    Government    Research 

Activities   Report,   90th   Congress,   First 

Session 

Legislation 

S,  Res,  110, — Concerning  Geographic  Dis- 
tribution of  Federal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Funds, 

S  836, — A  Bill  to  Create  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Social  Sciences, 

S.  843 — The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act  of  1967. 

S.  Res.  181. — Providing  for  publication  of 
Senate  Document  No.  55,  "Research  In  the 
(Service  of  Man." 

Activities  o]  tmbcommittee 

S.  Res.  110. — Hearings — Geographic  Distri- 
bution of  Federal  Research  and  Development 
Funds  May  10,  11,  17,  18,  July  11,  17.  18,  31 
Witnesses. 

S.  836. — Hearings— A  Bill  to  Create  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences — 
Part  I  February  7,  8,  16,  9  Witnesses. 

S,  836.— Hearings— A  BUI  to  Create  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences — Part  II  and  Part  III  June  2.  6,  7, 
20,  21,  27,  28.  July  12,  13,  45  Witnesses, 

Hearing — Research  In  the  Service  of  Man: 
Biomedical  Development,  Evaluation  of 
Existing  Federal  Institutions;  February  28, 
March  1.  2,  3.  16.  21  Witnesses, 

S.  843. — Seminar^The  Full  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967,  June  26. 
15  Participants. 

S.  843. — Hearing — The  Full  Opportunity 
and  Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967,  July  19, 
20.  26.  27,  28,  27  Witnesses. 

The  Subcommittee  has  held  a  total  of  30 
days  of  hearings  during  1967.  at  which  a 
total  of  some  148  w^ltnesses  have  apf)eared. 

Publications 

An  Inventory  of  Congressional  Concern 
With  Research  and  Development,  Part  I  and 
Part  II  (88th  and  89th  Congresses)  Decem- 
l>er  15,  1966  and  October  11,  1967.  Document 
has  been  printed  and  distributed. 

Federal  Support  of  International  Social 
Science  and  Behavioral  Research.  Hearing 
held  June  27,  28  and  July  19.  20.  1966.  Docu- 
ment was  printed  and  distributed. 


A  Bill  to  Provide  for  the  Establishment 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences.— S.  836 — Parts  I,  II  and  III,  Docu- 
ment was  printed  and  Is  being  distributed, 

Disfrtbution  Among  the  States  of  Research 
and  Development  Funds  Made  AiMilable  by 
Government  Agencies. — S,  Res.  231.  Part  I — 
July  25,  25,  and  27.  1966  Hearings.  Document 
was  printed  and  distributed. 

Distribution  of  Research  and  Development 
Funds. —  S.  Res.  110.  Parts  II  and  III.  May  10, 
11,  17,  18,  July  11,  17,  18,  1967  Hearings. 
Document  was  printed  and  Is  being  dis- 
tributed. 

Research  in  the  Service  of  Uan:  Biomedical 
Knowledge,  Development  and  Use.  A  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Research  and  the  Frontiers  of 
Science  Foundation  of  Oklahoma,  October 
24-27,  1966.  Document  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, October,  1967.  Senate  Document 
No.  55  is  on  sale  at  GPO. 

Research  in  the  Service  of  Man:  Biomedical 
Development,  Evaluation  of  Existing  Federal 
Institutions.  Hearings  Held  February  28, 
March  1,  2,  3.  16,  1967.  Document  was  printed 
and  distributed. 

The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Account- 
ing Act  of  1967. — S.  843.  Seminar,  June  26. 
Document  in  preparation. 

The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Account- 
ing Act  of  1967. — S.  843.  Hearings  Held  July 
19.  20,  26,  27,  28.  1967.  Document  In  prepara- 
tion. 

A  Bill  to  Create  a  National  Foundation  for 
the  Social  Sciences,  S.  836. — Draft  Report  U 
being  prepared. 

Research  in  the  Service  of  Man. — Draft  Re- 
port is  being  prepared. 

S.  Res.  llO.-4-Distribution  of  Federal  Re- 
search and  Development  Funds.  Draft  Report 
is  being  prepared. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
full,  detailed  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  committee  and  all  subcommittees 
will  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Seventy-three  bills  and  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  committee  during 
the  first  session.  Two  bills  were  enacted 
into  law;  18  resolutions  were  agreed  to; 
and  six  legislative  proposals  were  re- 
ported favorably  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  but  were  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

LEGISLATION    ACTED    UPON    BY    THE    COMMITTEE 

First.  H.R.  4241— S.  826:  To  extend 
for  2  years  the  period  for  which  payments 
m  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  transferred  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government 
departments — Senate  Fteport  No.  350, 
passed  Senate  June  26,  1967,  Public  Law 
90-50,  July  7,  1967. 

Second.  S.  188:  Creating  a  Commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Nox- 
ious and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 
The  House,  after  passing  H.R.  10347. 
then  passed  S.  188,  amending  it  by  substi- 
tuting for  its  text  the  language  of  H.R. 
10347.  The  Senate  agreed  to  House 
amendments  and  the  bill  became  Public 
Law  90-100  on  October  3.  1967. 

Third.  S.  538:  To  arneoi^the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  was  report-ed  favorably — 
Senate  Report  No.  220 — on  May  9,  1967; 
passed  the  Senate  May  11,  1967,  and  re-.  <# 
ferred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

Fourth.    S.    805:    To    amend    section 
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202tbt  of  the  Federal  Property  ind  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act .  of  949.  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  GSA  to 
take  over  the  care  and  hnndllnu  ( f  excess 
real  and  related  perstjnal  propeity  until 
a  determination  Is  made  as  to  II  s  use  or 
disposal.  BUI  was  reported  favora  jly  with 
an  amendment — Senate  Report  ^  o.  351 — 
on  June  23.  1967.  passed  the  Sc  iiate  on 
June  26,  1967,  and  referred  to  th  >  House 
Committee  on  Government  Open  tlons. 

Fifth.  S.  878:  To  amend  sectloi  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  aixd  Aimlnls- 
tratlve  Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
further  Federal  use  and  dona  Lion  of 
ex(luin«e  sale  property.  Reportet  favor- 
ably with  an  amendment— Senate  Report 
No.  642— On  October  17.  1967,  pa  sed  the 
Senate  on  October  19.  1967,  and  i  eferred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Gove  inment 
Operations. 

Sixth.  S.  1602:  To  create  a  No  thwest 
RcMlonal  Services  Corporation.  Three 
days  of  hearings  were  held— join  ly  with 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64 — wltl  Sena- 
tor METCALr  serving  as  acting  cl:  airman 
of  the  committee.  Bill  was  repoi  ted  fa- 
vorably with  amendments  on  <  )ctober 
26,  1967— Senate  Report  No.  689  -  pas.sed 
the  Senate  on  Oclobor  27.  1967.  f  nd  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  October  30.  1967. » 

Seventh.  Senate  Joint  Resolut  on  64: 
To  establish  a  Commission  on  B  ilanced 
Economic  Development.  Thre(  days 
of  hearings  were  held— Joint!  •  with 
S.  1602 — with  Senator  Metcalf  servluK 
a.s  actln»j  chairman  of  the  con  mittee. 
BUI  was  repored  favorably  with  miend- 
nients— Semite  Report  No  673 — o  i  Octo- 
b»'r  23.  1967.  Pa.ssed  the  Semite  <v  i  Octo- 
ber 23.  1967.  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  Cominltlee  on  IiUerstate  aid  For- 
eign Commerce  on  October  30,  lli67. 

ElKhth  S  699:  InlerKovert  mental 
Personnel  Act— subcommittee  hel  I  3  days 
of  heaiinfis;  reported  favorabl ,-  with 
omendment.s — Senate  Report  Nc .  701 — 
on  October  31.  1967.  Passed  Sei  ate  on 
November  7.  1967.  and  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Fducatiln  hnd 
Labor  on  November  8.  1967. 

REORO  A  NIDATION     PLANS    OP    10< 

Under  the  Reor^;anlzation  Act 
as  amended,  the  President  Is  aul 
to  submit  plans  to  tlie  Congress 
organize  the  executive  branch 
OovernmeiU  Such  plans  becomi 
tlvc  within  60  calendar  days  fc  llowlnR 
submi.ssion  to  the  Conpress.  unli  ss  dis- 
approved by  a  ma.torlty  vote  of  eit  icr  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

In  1967.  the  President  submittert  three 
reorganization  platis  to  ConRiess  Hear- 
inijs  were  held  by  the  full  comm  ttee  or 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  ]  Leor«a- 
i^lzation  on  all  three  plans,  and  two  of 
them  became  effecllve.  The  plai  is  were 
ti.s  follows : 

HportJiuilzatlon  Plan  No  1  of  1967  -trans- 
ferring from  the  Secretary  of  Comr  lerce  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  a  ithorlty 
to  approve  th©  surrender  of  certi^ 
docnments.  Hearings  were  held  and 
became  effective  on  May  9.   1967. 

ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No  2  of  10(  7— con- 
cerning the  ir  S  Tariff  Commission  a  id  ways 
to  promote  Its  more  efficient  operati  )n.  Fol- 
lowing hearings.  S  Res  114,  dlsaj  proving 
the  plan,  was  filed  by  Senator  Bal  er.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  tJie  resolution  on  May  15. 
1967.  and  the  plan  was  rejected. 
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Ht'orgunlziitlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1067 — to  re- 
organize the  gi)vernn>enl  of  the  District  of 
I'DhinUilii  Hearings  were  heUI  hy  the  full 
iDinmltlee.  A  resohillon  of  cll.sapprovul  was 
rcjciled  In  the  Hovi.se  of  Hoprpsfiitiillvofl  on 
Aiigusi  !).  1067.  aiul  the  Plan  became  effec- 
tive on  August  11,   1067. 

CAO    AUIUT    Rlrl'ORTS 

Pursuant  to  the  requlremenUs  of  the 
LeKislatlve  ReoiTanizntlon  Act  of  1946. 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  total  of 
203  audit  reports  and  other  communica- 
tions relating  to  fiscal  and  related  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  These  reports 
were  reviewed  by  the  stalT  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  when  warranted,  by  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommltte<>  on  Investi- 
gations. The  Kieat  majority  of  the  re- 
ports relate  to  excessive  expenditures  or 
anency  actions  which  are  considered  to 
be  IrreRular  or  not  in  accord  with  exist- 
ing law.  Unless  some  spi^clUc  recom- 
mendations for  action  were  su^nested  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  committee 
ttxik  no  further  action  on  these  reports. 

(lOVKHNMKNT    I'Ol  Il'Y    AND    PRACTICES    WITH    RIC- 
Sl-Eir    Til    I'ONTHAl'TS    »\1R    TKCIINICAl.    SERVICE.S 

The  committee  held  a  series  of  public 
heariiiKs  revlewltiK  Government  policy 
and  practices  with  respect  to  contracts 
for  ttnTiT!«al_aiuLother  support  service 
contracts.  mvolviinTlvrinual  expenditures 
by  the  Department  o(  Defense  of  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion  Ihycontracts  with 
private  industry.  PartLeular  attention 
was  Kiven  to  tlie  plan/led  and  partially 
executed  conversion*  of  approximat^-ly 
10.500  positions  flom  contract  to  civil 
service.  The  committee  Is  concerned  with 
the  relative  elliciency  and  ecoiiomy  of 
support  services  generaUy,  whether  per- 
formed Inhouse  or  by  contract,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  matter  will  remain 
under  consideration  during  the  second 
session  of  tlie  90th  Congress. 

CHART     AND     REHDRT     OF     COVERNMENT 
llROANI/ATtON 

As  initiated  in  the  80th  Congress,  the 
committee  continued  the  compilation  of 
an  annual  organization  chart  and  report 
reflecting  by  calendar  year  all  reorgani- 
zations and  changes  effected  in  the  basic 
structure  and  increases  or  decreases  In 
personnel  of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  chart  and  accompanying 
report  for  calendar  year  1966  reflecting 
data  as  of  January  1.  1967.  were  printed 
on  April  20.  1967.  as  Committee  Report 
No.  27.  The  organization  chart  is  a  tabu- 
lation of  personnel  assignments  to  major 
operating  components  of  each  depart- 
ment and  agency.  The  accompanying 
reixirt  conuins  complete  details  con- 
cerning major  reorganizations  effected, 
the  resulting  improvements  In  adminis- 
tration as  reported  by  the  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  total  reductions  or  increases 
In  Federal  personnel 


INVESTMENT  IN  TITLE  V  WORK  EX- 
PERIENCE AND  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS PAYS  HUGE  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Jean  Spesock  of  Superior.  Wis.,  was  one 
of  six  graduates  of  title  V.  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  work  experience  and  train- 


ing programs  to  receive  a  citation  of 
outstanding  achievement  on  Deremberg 
She  was  chosen  for  this  recognition  as 
an  ouUstandlng  representative  of  nearly 
!i6.000  former  public  asslsU'nce  recipients 
who  have  found  Jobs  Immediately  after 
completing  work  trnlnlng  projects  or 
have  gone  on  to  advanced  training.  The 
citations  were  awarded  by  Miss  Mary  E 
Swlt/.er.  Administrator  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitati  111  Services  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Mrs. 
Spe.sock.  Returning  to  her  parents'  home 
in  Wisconsin  in  January  1960  with  three 
children,  she  began  receiving  an  aid  to 
families  with  dei)endent  children  grant 
of  approximately  $200  in-r  month  in 
Juiv^  of  that  year.  This  was  lier  stuaUon 
uiUil  she  entered  a  work  expeiience  and 
t'-aining  progrnm  in  June  19()6.  Altliough 
she  had  c.imiileled  the  lltli  grode  before 
her  marriar.e.  Mrs.  Spesock  had  never 
been  employed.  Under  title  V,  she  was 
assigned  tj  a  liigh  s<'hool  eonivnlency 
cou.se  On  M.ircli  8,  1967.  she  received 
a  regular  high  .school  diploma. 

However,  she  still  could  not  find  em- 
ployment. She  therefore  returned  to  the 
title  V  project  in  May  and  was  .sent  to 
the  Superior  Vocational  School  lor  cleri- 
cal iralninr.  At  the  .same  time  slie  was 
placed  in  the  DouRlas  County.  Wis., 
treasurer's  office  for  on-the-job  training. 
Within  2  months,  in  July  1967,  Mrs 
Spe.sock  was  hired  as  a  clerk  in  that  offlce 
on  the  ba.sls  of  her  i)erformance  ns  a 
title  V  traineiv  When  tlie  position  of 
deputy  trensiirer  of  the  county  fell  open, 
Mrs.  Spesock  was  promoted  to  that  po- 
.sition  with  the  incurrence  of  two  em- 
pLiytH-s  senior  to  her  who  recognized  her 
ability  and  Industry.  M's.  SpesDck  now 
earns  $440  per  month  and.  after  6 
months  In  her  new  position,  will  receive 
$475.  nearly  2'..  times  what  she  had  been 
receiving. 

Mr.  President.  Investment  In  training 
programs  of  this  type  has  long-range 
benefits  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  entire  community.  It  is  estimated 
that  another  51.000  persons  will  be  en- 
rolled in  work  experience  and  trauiing 
projects  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Mrs. 
Spesock's  .success  Is  only  one  among 
many.  After  training,  the  average  wage 
earner  in  these  families  earns  almost 
twice  ns  much  as  his  family  nx'eived 
through  the  AFDC  program.  Public  as- 
sistance payments  for  the  six  citation 
reciplenLs  were  $16,000  a  year.  They  now 
enrn  a  combined  total  of  over  $30,000 
For  all  56.000  successful  ti-flinces. 
monthly  AFDC  payments  averaged  $152. 
Average  earnings  for  them  are  now  $273 
a  month.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  progrnm 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  STATES  REC- 
OHD  OF  DEMOCRATIC  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS DURING  THE  PAST 
4  YEARS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
addre.ss  to  the  AFL-CIO  convention  last 
night  in  Miami  Beach.  President  John- 
son eloquently  summed  up  the  record  of 
solid  Democratic  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years. 

I  believe  the  American  people  know 
and  understand  that  we  Democrats  have 
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kept  our  word  and  our  promises  to  them 
to  bring  new  progress  to  all  Americans. 

On  Vietnam,  the  President  eloquently 
restated  hi.s  determination  not  to  be 
pressured  by  extremists  of  the  right  or 
of  the  left  from  abandoning  a  middle 
course  that  will  avoid  the  dangers  of  an 
expanded  war.  while  maintaining  our 
position  to  stand  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  until  peace  is  assured. 

The  President  declared : 

Pence  will  come.  I  am  sure  of  that.  But 
until  pence  does  come.  I  will  continue  with 
the  Bupport  of  our  loyal  and  determined 
people  to  hold  the  line  we've  drawn  against 
uggresslon  and  to  hold  it  firm  and  to  hold 
It  steady. 

This  is  the  position  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  support.  And  no  amount  of  elec- 
tlon-ye.ir  rhetoric  can  change  this  posi- 
tion or  altt  r  our  determination  to  see  this 
terrible  conflict  through. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  President  Johnson's  address  to  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  llie  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Dec    13 
1967) 

L  B.  J  :  "I  Will  Advance.  Doing  My  Duty  as 
I  See  It" 

(Note  Following  is  the  official  text  of 
President  jDlmson's  nationally  televised  ad- 
dress to  the  biennial  convention  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO  tonight  (IntrcKluctory  section  deleted).) 

I  know  what  your  tight  has  meant  for 
America  In  my  lime. 

Listen  to  the  rollcall  of  what  we  have  done 
together: 

Medlciire— Already,  four  million  Americans 
have  had  their  hospital  bills  paid,  and  more 
tlmn  Ave  million  have  had  their  doctor  bills 
paid. 

Aid  to  Education — Already,  nine  million 
needy  chlltlren  have  been  helpec!  Into  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  college  students — many 
of  them  sons  and  duttghters  of  union  fami- 
lies—now  receive  Federal  help  In  education 
grnnts  and  loans. 

Minimum  Wage  Protection— We  have 
brouRht  over  nine  million  more  workers 
uiider  the  minlnnun  wage  By  next  February 
we  will  hiwe  raised  that  minimum  by  35 
cents  In  our  own  time.  That's  10  cents  more 
than  when  I  cast  one  of  my  first  votes  In  Con- 
gress, to  make  the  minimum  wage  law  of  the 
land  30  yciirs  ago. 

Poverty— More  than  five  and  a  half  million 
Americans  have  been  lifted  above  the  poverty 
line 

Employment — We've  added  six  million 
workers  to  our  labor  force,  and  set  a  record 
0'  81   months  of  solid   prosperity. 

Civil  Rights — We've  cleared  away  the  last 
big  obsticlps  to  the  right  of  every  American 
^  vote;  to  be  Judged  for  a  Job  on  his  skill, 
not  his  skin;  to  enjoy  public  accommodations 
and  facilities  aa  a  free  man. 

Immigration — We've  scrapped  the  old  dis- 
crimination of  the  national  origins  svstem, 
»nd  repliiced  it  with  an  American  system  of 
open  opportunity. 

Conservation— We've  added  three-quarters 
of  &  million  acres  to  our  national  seashores 
J'ld  parklaiids.  more  than  ever  before  In  our 
history, 

The  Cities — We've  finally  got  the  program 
»e  need  to  build  model  cities.  Blight,  decay 
wd  despiiir  can  be  banished  from  our  life — 
but  we  are  going  to  need  the  muscle  of 
'American  labor  to  turn  our  bold  Ideas  Into 
•alning  realities. 


Pollution— For  the  nrst  time,  we  recom- 
mended and  passed  the  bills  through  Con- 
gress to  give  us  the  weapons  to  make  an  aM- 
out  attack  on  the  ttJth  that  fouls  our  water 
and  air.  , 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION    / 

We've  ended  the  packaging  tricks  that 
have  plagued  the  American  housewife  for 
Ko  long. 

We  have  spared  our  children  from  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  toys. 

We  have  shut  the  door  to  unsafe  products 
that  make  the  home  a  booby-trap  for  the 
unwary. 

We  have  an  Auto  and  Highway  Safely  Act 
to  reduce  the  accidents  that  make  our  roads 
a  death-trap  for  the  Innocent  and  the  care- 
less. 

We  have  moved  against  accidents  In  the 
doctji^r's  office  and  hospital,  by  Insisting  that 
lat>6ratorles  run  the  right  tests — and  get 
ttiem   right   the  first  time. 

We  have  acted  against  the  money-lender 
who  victimizes  the  poor  and  exploits  the 
needy  by  concealing  Interest  charges. 

This  week  I  will  sign  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  It  means  that  your  family 
and  home  will  be  safe  from  clothing  and 
furnishings  that  blaze  without  warning. 

Next  week.  I  will  sign  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  It  means  that  the  meat  on  the 
fiunlly  table  will  be  pure,  not  rancid — that 
w  mother  can  shop  without  fear  of  finding 
worms  In  a  steak  or  wood  splinters  In  the 
hamburger. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  I  hope  also  to  sign 
the  pipeline  safety  bill.  It  will  guard  against 
a  gas  explosion  ripping  through  a  borne,  a 
school  or  a  crowded  street. 

Isn't  this  a  remarkable  and  wonderfully 
hopeful  record  In  Itself?  Yet  these  are  only 
some  of  the  happy  new  triumphs  we  have 
won  for  our  families. 

The  full  record  will  show  more  consumer 
legislation  enacted  In  the  lost  two  years 
than    In   all   88    congresses   before. 

History  will  testify  that  this  Administra- 
tion, after  180  years.  Anally  proclaimed  a 
consumers  bill  of  rights.  And  about  lime, 
too. 

IT  wasn't   easy 

There  Is  more — much  more — that  we  have 
done   together. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Every  step  of  the  way  there 
were  voices  and  votes  that  said: 
"Not   so  fast." 

"Don't  try  It,  It's  never  been  tried  before." 
"It's  only  a  rehash  of  the  new  deal." 

"Don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on?  You'll 
have  to  stop  progress  at  home." 

Or  one  side  cried:  "It's  all  for  labor  or 
minorities. "  And  the  other  side  cried:  "It's 
all  for  the  middle  class." 

And  we  answered:  "Yes.  It  Is  for  labor. 
It  Is  for  the  minorities.  It  Is  for  the  middle 
class.  And  it's  for  the  young,  the  old.  the 
worker,  the  businessman,  the  farmer,  the 
teacher,  the  student,  the  doctor,  the  patient 

Yes.  we  said,  for  once  you're  close  to  being 
right.  Our  fight  Is  for  all  America. 

But  In  Congress  they  closed  their  ears  and 
ranks  In  vote  after  vote,  the  House  members 
of  the  other  party  lined  up  like  wooden 
soldiers  of  the  status  quo: 

93  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kUl  the 
Medlcrre  bill. 

90  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  pov-  i 
erty  bill. 

68  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  educa- 
tion bill. 

66  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  our  civil 
rights  bill. 

80  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  all  funds 
for  model  cities. 

93  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  all  funds 
for  rent  supplements. 

And.  my  friends.  72  per  cent  of  them 
voted   to  kill   your  minimum  wage  bill. 

The  only  time  they  said  "yes"  was  when 
they  could  vote  to  recommit  a  bill — to  bury 


It  In  a  blanket  of  rhetoric  beneath  the  wave 
of  Republican  reaction. 

But  they  are  not  fooling  anybody,  are 
they? 

The  people  know  that  the  old  Republican 
buggy  can  only  go  one  way— backwards 
downhill. 

The  only  program  that  Grand  Old  Party 
offers  tfl  the  remains  of  what  they  have 
backed  into  and  run  over  on  the  road,  the 
bits  and  pieces  of  what  somebody  else  has 
built. 

No  wonder  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  pass 
the  Highway  Safely  Act.  That  old  Republican 
buggy  has  been  colliding  with  us  all  year 
long. 

MORE    PASSENGERS 

And  It  Is  carrying  more  passengers  this 
year— more  dead  weight.  Forty-seven  Demo- 
crats who  helped  write  the  historic  legisla- 
tive record  of  the  B9th  Congress  are  gone. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  forty-seven  Re- 
IJubllcan  nay-sayers.  And  America's  advance 
had  been  checked. 

Not  always;  not  by  any  means.  We've  found 
.•uid  won  some  funds  for  model  cities — the 
Teacher  Corps-   rent  supplements. 

We've  continued  our  efforts  for  older 
Americans,  mental  health,  the  consumer. 
We've  passed  a  good  bill  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. And  we  passed  a  bill  to  control  rats 
In  our  cities — because  a  Nation's  conscience 
cried  out  louder  than  Republican  laughter. 

Don't  let  anyone  fool  you.  This  has  been 
a  productive  Congress,  And  labor's  lender- 
ship  has  made  it  so. 

But  we  need  great  Congresses  again,  not 
Just  good  ones.  They  must  match  and  even 
surpass  the  89th.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  Xo  get  them. 

We  still  have  to  meet  the  great  tests  of 
our  time — Improving  our  educational  and 
medical  systems— rebuilding  our  cities- 
providing  Jobs  for  all  who  can  work — ending 
lawlessness  In  our  streets— uniting  our  peo- 
ple In  common  and  progressive  purpose. 

This  Is  our  national  agenda.  It  can  only 
succeed  If  there  arc  men  In  Congress  and  the 
Administration  who  will  make  It  their  per- 
sonal agenda.  We  must  work  harder  than 
ever  to  •elect  these  men.  It  can  be  done;  It 
win  be  done;  because  a  nation  depends  on 
us  not  to  fall,  not  to  fall  back— but  to  go 
fighting  and  winning  for  all  America. 

As  America  depends  on  your  social  lead- 
erships. It  also  relies  on  your  sense  of  eco- 
nomic responsibility. 

In  our  system,  price  changes  are  Inevitable 
and  desirable.  But  If  we  are  to  have  the 
full  blessings  of  free  enterprise,  business  and 
labor  must  place  the  fundamental  national 
Interest  first.  Each  must  do  Its  Share  to  main- 
tain a  stable  level  of  over-all   prices. 

I  emphasized  this  to  your  partners  In  pros- 
perity— American  businessmen — lust  a  short 
time  ago  in  Washington,  and  I  told  them 
you  would  expect  equal  time. 

WAGE  RESTRAINT   CRGED 

If  Industry,  I  said,  tried  to  raise  prices  and 
profit  margins — even  when  they  have  exce.>^s 
capacity — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices,  and  this  Is  murder  to  all  labor  and 
people  with  low  or  moderate  Incomes. 

If  labor.  I  say.  tried  for  a  wage  rise  twice 
the  nationwide  Increase  In  output  pwr  man- 
hour — even  where  there  Is  no  real  labor 
shortage — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices. 

Business  suffers.  Labor  suffers.  All  Amer- 
ica suffers  from  a  wage-price  spiral. 

I  told  the  businessmen  that  they  should 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  you.  And  I 
say   that   you    cannot    point   It   at   them. 

I  say  to  you  both — labor  and  business — 
that  you  are  two  fingers  on  one  hand — it  Is 
your  Joint  responsibility  to  stop  the  spiral. 

To  both  of  you  I  say:  It  Is  your  Amer- 
ica. It  1^  your  prosperity — your  Jobs  and  prof- 
Its  we*' seek  to  protect — your  dollar  whose 
strength  we  must  maintain. 
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Gov- 
We  want 


so 


I  have  urged  business  to  ref  aln  from 
avoidable  price  Increases,  and  to  intensify 
its  competitive  efforts. 

I  now  urge  labor  to  look  at  11  3  respon- 
sibilities— to  look  hard  and  deei  into  its 
wise  heart  and  restrain  Its  dem  inds;  for 
excessive  wage  Increases. 

Look  around  you  as  yovi  calculi  ted?  Here 
is  your  country,  fighting  gallantly,  again  for 
freedom — but  doing  it  for  the  first  1  me  with- 
out wage  and  price  controls. 

It  is  voluntary  restraint  that  las  made 
involuntary  curbs  unnecessary.  Ti  Dur 
ernment  wants  to  keep  it  that  way 
to  be  partners  In  responsibility  ind  pros- 
perity with  labor  and  business. 

And  we  will  be,  if  each  of  us  doei  his  share 
for  the  good  of  all.  l 

I  cannot  close  without  sharlig  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  the  matterlthat  most 
troubles  our  hearts — the  tragic  Ibut  vital 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  1 

You   have  long  stood   In   the   f!  ant  ranks 
of  this  fight  for  freedom,  too.  Bu    here  you 
have  added  bright  new  testimony    o  your  re- 
ive— and  given  new^eart  to  all-  vho  stand 
with  you  for  peace. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful  for  1  le  resolu- 
tion you  have  passed  here  in  i  iipport  of 
freedom's  cause.  It  is  a  ringing  (  eclarntlon 
of  your  firm  resistance  to  aggrea  Ion.  Tliat 
staunch  spirit  is  personified  by  y  ur  coura- 
geous leader — "Mr.  Labor" — Geor  ;e  Meany. 
I  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you-  -from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  thank  you,  too,  for  another  i   an. 

He  does  not  live  in  the  White  Jouse.  He 
is  face  down  in  the  mud  of  th<  DMZ.  Or 
storming  a  hill  near  Danang.  Or  c  ouched  In 
a  rice  paddy  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Tiie  American  soldier  thanks  rou,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  kno;  rs.  even  if 
some  others  don't,  that  your  exp  essions  of 
support  are  not  Just  flag-wavlng  i  'Ords. 

Whoever  thinks  that  has  never  heard  the 
question  that  comes  to  me  so  ofte  i  from  the 
foxhole.  He  has  never  felt  the  iche  of  a 
soldier  asking:  "We're  doing  O.K  — but  are 
the  folks  back  home  really  with  v  s?" 

American  labor  has  answered  ?lth  a  re- 
sounding "yes."  You  have  said  it  >efore  and 
repeated  it  here — so  strongly  hat  even 
Hanoi  cannot  mistake  its  meanini  . 

I  know  that  rnany  of  labor's  sons  have 
left  their  homes  to  risk  their  liv(  s  in  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  is  torture  for  ,'ou,  as  it 
Is  for  me.  I  know  that  you  regret  e  ery  dollar 
spent  on  war — dollars  that  shouK  be  spent 
on  the  works  of  peace. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  we  nust  per- 
severe. The  torture  we  feel  cann<  t  beg  the 
truth.  It  Is  only  our  unswerving  wl  1  and  un- 
shakeable  determination  that  can  bring  us 
peace. 

It  is  easy  to  agonize  and  tnorall  se.  to  pin 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  or  a  pla  ard — and 
think  that  you  are  helping  to  st<  3  war. 

ASKS  WORKABLE   SOLtTTTOI 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  1  ewall  war 
would  bring  me  just  one  workab]  i  solution 
to  end  war. 

The  peacemakers  are  In  the  flel«  .  The  sol- 
dier and  the  statesman  need  ani  welcome 
the  sincere  and  responsible  asslstai  ce  of  con- 
cerned Americans.  But  they  need  i  lason,  not 
emotion.  They  must  have  a  prac'  leal  solu- 
tion, not  a  concoction  of  wlshfu:  thinking 
and  false  hopes — however  well-me£  tiing. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  dorf  not  call 
for  cutting  and  running  now.  Thosafantasles 
hold  the  nightmare  of  a  larger  w  r  tomor- 
row. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  doe;  not  call 
for  stepping  up  our  mlllUry  effort ;  to  flash 
point,  where  we  risk  a  larger  war  today. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  profoundl:  grateful 
for  that  kind  of  help.  TTiousanc  3  of  our 
soldier  sons  would  also  give  than'  s.  And  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  would  be  Joined 
in  our  gratitude  and  gladness  by  n  llllons  of 
thoughtful  Americans.  They  are  ;he  con- 
cerned Americans  who  recognize  th  i  respon- 


slbllitles  that  accompany  their  rights,  and 
who  see  it  as  a  duty  of  citizenship  to  be  con- 
structive in  word  and  deed. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  borne  the  responsibil- 
ity of  conducting  our  foreign  policy.  I  have 
known  that  It  is  easier  to  protest  a  policy 
than  to  conceive  one.  And  so  I  have  followed 
a  rather  simple  practice: 

If  someone  has  a  plan.  I  listen  to  It. 

If  it  seems  worth  pursuing,  I  ask  the  best 
Americans  I  can  find  to  give  me  their  Judg- 
ments on  It. 

If  they  like  it,  and  It  seems  wise  to  me,  I 
try  to  put  It  Into  operation. 

WILL  STtTDT  PROPOSALS 

I  can  promise  all  who  shout  their  opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  who  have  quieter  doubts, 
that  I  will  continue  this  practice.  I  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  hear  and  act  on  any  pro- 
F)osal  they  offer. 

In  the  meantime.  I  will  do  my  duty. 

I  want  you  and  the  American  people  to 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  deterred, 
Influenced  or  Inflamed  by  a  bunch  of  politi- 
cally selfish  men  who  want  to  advaijfe  their 
own  interests.  I  will  advance  down  the  center 
of  the  road,  doing  my  duty  as  I  see  It  regard- 
less of  the  polls  and  regardless  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

I  will  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  sup- 
porting and  supplying  half-a-mlllion  of  the 
bravest  men  who  ever  left  these  shores  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

I  will  honor  our  sworn  commitments  to 
protect  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia,  be- 
cause it  Is  our  security  too.  We  will  not  now 
betray  the  troubled  leaders  and  hopeful  peo- 
ple of  that  region  who  rely  on  us  to  shield 
them  from  aggression — not  after  other  presi- 
dents who  preceded  me  gave  their  solemn 
word  too. 

I  will  hold  the  line  against  aggression  as  it 
has  been  drawn  so  often  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  We  will  not  now  nullify 
the  word  of  the  Congress,  or  the  people,  as 
expressed  in  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  and  the  many  defense  ap- 
propriation measures  passed  specifically  to 
deter  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

At  all  times,  in  all  ways,  with  all  patience 
and  hope — we  will  strive  for  peace. 

Let  no  man.  friend  or  f"e,  American  or 
Asian,  mistake  our  meaning. 

I  remind  all  of  you  again  of  my  own  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  released 
my  letter  on  March  21.  In  It,  the  United 
States  made  a  fair  and  firm  offer; 

"There  is  one  good  way,"  I  said,  "to  over- 
come this  problem  and  to  move  forward  in 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  is 
for  us  to  arrange  for  direct  talks  between 
trusted  representative^  in  a  secure  setting 
and  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions 
I  propose,  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  in  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred.  They  could  meet  in  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  in  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions.  .  ." 

Can  we  be  any  more  specific?  Hanoi  has 
spurned  the  olive  branch.  They  answered 
with  a  rude  "no"  and  they  have  repeated  it 
time  after  disappointing  time.  Until  they 
relent,  until  they  see  room  for  compromise 
and  area  for  agreement  we  must  stand  firm 
and  unafraid.  And  we  will. 

Peace  will  come.  I  am  convinced  of  that, 
but  until  It  does.  I  will  continue,  with  the 
support  of  oyr  determined  people,  Uf  hold 
the  line  we  have  drawn  against  aggression — 
and  hold  it  firm  and  steady. 

In  all  that  I  do.  I  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  powerful  testimony  for  freedom'  that 
you  have  given  in  this  hall.  You  courageous 
men  of  labor  support  our  fighting  men.  and 
you  have  spoken  as  free  men  must  speak. 
May  all  the  world  hear  you.  And  may  God 
bless  you  for  It. 


NATO  CONFRONTS  A  NEW 
CHALLENGE 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  November  20,  it  was  my  real 
privilege  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  In 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  improved  understanding  between  the 
various  members  of  the  NATO  organiza- 
tion. I  suspect  most  Americans  would 
agree  with  me  that,  of  all  of  our  interna- 
tional treaties,  this  particular  one  has 
been  more  meaningful  and  effective— as 
a  shield  against  the  aggressive  aims  of 
commimism — than  any  other. 

It  must  be  strengthened.  We  must  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  working  to- 
gether. 

In  these  difficult  and  trying  times, 
however.  NATO  would  miss  a  great  op- 
portunity if  it  were  to  consider  its  mis- 
sion and,  indeed,  its  opportunities  to  be 
simply  those  of  a  defensive  character- 
as  was  brought  so  forcefully  to  all  of 
the  world 'during  that  week  when  Britain 
was  forced  to  devalue  the  pound.  We  all 
understand  more  clearly  that  our  mutual 
welfare,  our  defenses  and  our  opportuni- 
ties for  greater  accomplishments  are  in- 
tertwined. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  ftie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  FMr.  Mundt]  pro- 
posed a  new  challenge  to  the  Conference. 

He  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Increasingly.  In  our 
hearts  and  in  our  minds,  in  this  Session 
we  have  begun  to  build  a  new  vision  and  to 
recognize  a  broader  responsibility  than 
those  which  originally  brought  us  together 
and  those  which  have  occupied  so  much  of 
our  time  in  previous  sessions.  I  think  we  are 
recognizing  this  time,  more  than  ever,  that 
we  are  not  the  world  In  Itself,  but  that  NATO 
Is  part  of  the  world,  and  that  what  happen* 
in  other  places  in  the  world  has  a  great  Im- 
pact upon  NATO,  and  that  what  happeni 
In  NATO  should  begin  to  have  a  great  Im- 
pact on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Mundt  points  out  with  great 
clarity  the  reasons  for  some  of  America's 
wide-ranging  commitments.  He  goes  on 
to  say: 

I  doubt  that  you  can  really  divide  free- 
dom into  different  areas  of  the  world.  I  am 
concerned  a  little  bit  about  this  concept 
that  NATO,  for  too  long  in  my  opinion,  has  "^ 
been  practicing  not  only  collective  security 
but  also  collective  Isolationism,  because  I 
sense  in  the  country  which  I  represent  some- 
thing I  hate  to  talk  about,  but  I  think  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  and  less  than 
friendly  if,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Appropriatloiu 
Committee,  which  deal  dally  with  tffese  prob- 
lems. I  did  jiot  at  least  call  to  your  atten- 
tion for  your  Individual  reflection  for  what- 
ever value  It  may  have  to  you  as  informa- 
tion coming  from  one  of  your  friendly  aUie*. 
that  there  is,  In  fact.  In  my  country  a  new  Iso- 
lationism developing. 

The  Senator  continues: 

I  speak  about  It  as  a  friend  of  NATO,  be- 
cause of  this  I  am  f.ilrly  certain,  that  my 
country  Is  never  going  to  adopt  a  two-ocean 
policy  In  which  the  policies  are  different  in 
each  ocean.  If.  in  fact,  those  who  adviae 
us  at  home,  and  sometimes  from  abroad, 
that  we  should  pull  out  of  Viet  Nam.  let  hap- 
pen there  whatever  is  going  to  happen  there, 
accept  defeat  or  a  stalemate,  or  try  les« 
valiantly  and  vigorously  to  win,  if  they  pre- 
vail and  isolationism  becomes  the  policy  of 
my  country  In  the  Pacific,  I  am  convinced 
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as  I  stand  here  that  it  will  soon  then  also 
embrace  the  Atlantic. 

Senator  Mundt  continues  to  discuss 
frankly  and  candidly  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  nations  the  problems 
that  face  Members  of  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, he  is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
these  important  concerns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Mundt's  complete  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  Members  of  both 
bodies  may  gain  the  advantage  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NATO  CoNinoNTS  A  New  Challenge 
(Address  of  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republi- 
can, South  Dakota,  before  plenary  session 
of  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  in 
Brussels.  Belgium,  Friday,  November  24, 
1967) 

(Note.— A  member  of  the  American  NATO 
delegation.  Senator  Mundt  spoke  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  NATO  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, Cultural  Affairs  and  Information.) 

Senator  K.  E.  Mundt  (United  States  of 
America).  May  I  say  first  of  all  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  having  had  a  won- 
derful committee  with  which  to  work;  they 
were  diligent,  they  were  active  and  they  were 
most  constructive. 

I  want  to  spend  my  time  In  summarizing 
some  of  the  background  philosophy  which 
motivated  us  as  we  arrived  at  these  resolu- 
tions which,  I  think,  took  a  new  and  most 
constructive  step  forward  in  the  whole  jjol- 
icy  of  NATO. 

I  was  Impressed,  and  I  am  sure  you  were, 
by  the  magnificent  address  of  Mr.  Ryan  of 
Canada,  in  which  he  very  skillfully  and  suc- 
cinctly listed  three  problems  which  confront 
us  here  in  NATO.  I  shall  not  repeat  them, 
but  I  think  we  are  all  aware  that  they  were 
accurately  described. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  today.  I 
shall  draw  on  nearly  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
afld  as  one  who  has  sat  with  you  and  worked 
mih  you  now  for  seven  or  eight  sessions  of 
/NATO  meetings  to  suggest  a  problem  or  two 
/  In  addition,  because  I  did  not  elect  to  soiiClt 
^time  during  the  Political  Committee  debate 
yesterday,  knowing  I  was  to  appear  today  in 
my  capacity  of  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
But  none  of  us  as  members  of  an  Individual 
committee  can  operate  without  a  recognition 
and  understanding  that  what  we  do  is  Inter- 
related with  the  work  of  all  the  committees. 
So  It  Is  important  that  we  should  fit  our- 
selves into  that  particular  kind   of  scheme. 

From  my  standpoint,  despite  the  problems 
outlined  by  Mr.  Ryan,  despite  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  present  in  different  areas  of 
the  world,  the  Far  East,  the  South  East,  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  to  me  in  many 
ways  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
and  inspiring  and  constructive  sessions  of 
NATO  among  the  many  Assemblies  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  attend.  And  I  say 
that  primarily  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
Increasingly  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds 
In  this  session  we  have  begun  to  build  a 
new  vision  and  to  recognize  a  broader  respon- 
sibility that  those  which  originally  brought 
us  together  and  those  which  have  occupied 
50  much  of  our  time  in  previous  sessions.  I 
think  we  are  recognizing  this  time  more 
than  ever  that  we  are  not  the  world  in  itself 
but  that  NATO  is  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
what  happens  in  other  places  in  the  world 
has  a  great  impact  upon  NATO  and  that  what 
happens  in  NATO  should  begin  to  have  a 
great  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
It  Is  in  the  area  of  those  interrelationships 
that  I  wish  to  address  you  this  morning. 


Since  the  very  beginning,  of  course,  NATO 
necessarily  and  understandably,  and  in  my 
opinion  properly,  has  concentrated  to  begin 
with  on  the  necessity  of  developing  a  defen- 
sive mechanism  against  what  then  appeared 
to  be  the  relentless  western  movement  and 
outward  flow  of  communist  aggression.  So 
we  have  concentrated  on  the  military. 

I  think  of  course  that  this  must  continue 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  NATO, 
because  if  we  should  fail  there  we  fall  every- 
where. If  suddenly  we  become  weak,  or  sud- 
denly what  we  anticipated  so  long  ago  begins 
to  happen  now  under  a  new  leadership,  or 
with  a  change  of  attitude  of  the  present 
leadership  among  the  Communists,  and  the 
great  forces  which  they  have  the  capacity 
to  unleash  and  bring  out  succeed,  nothing 
else  which  we  do  in  NATO  counts  any  more. 
So  I  think  we  should  remember  that  our 
military  function  is  essential;  that  it  Is  basic. 
Until  nappier  and  safer  days  and  more  pre- 
dictable times  come  to  us,  I  think  we  shoulQ 
continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  develop  this 
collective  security  which  gave  birth  to  the 
concept  of  NATO.  If  at  times  we  assume  that 
an  era  of  peace  means  we  are  going  to  have 
permanent  peace,  and  so  we  desist  from 
doing  those  things  which  made  that  peace 
possible,  we  court  disaster.  This  is  like  the 
foolish  householder  who  Insures  his  house 
against  fire  for  five  years,  and  then  because 
there  has  been  no  fire  cancels  his  insurance 
policy.  I  think  we  should  not  cancel  the 
insxirance  policy  of  the  defensive  shield  of 
NATO.  But  neither  should  we  continue  to 
rely  solely  upon  that  as  a  function  of 
NATO. 

I  recall  saying  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  to  a  Plenary  Session  of  NATO  down  in 
Paris  that  I  did  not  like  to  think  that  NATO 
was  strictly  a  defensive  mechanism,  that  all 
we  were  here  to  do  w.^s  to  build  a  shield.  As  an 
old  teacher  of  history,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  no  nation  in  the  world  has  ever 
won  a  war  fighting  only  with  a  shield,  we 
must  also  have  the  capacity  to  project,  we 
must  have  a  sword,  we  must  make  our  Im- 
pact felt  in  other  areas,  and  we  cease  to  be 
thoroughly  significant  if  we  simply  cringe 
behind  a  shield  and  say  hopefully  we  believe 
we  are  safe  from  disaster.  I  think  we  must 
do  more  than  that.  Our  committee  has  been 
striving  increasingly  through  the  years  to 
try  to  set  up  a  mechanism  to  do  more  than 
that,   to  bring  something  greater  into  play. 

I  think  our  resolutions,  which  you  have 
heard  read,  move  in  that  direction  and  in 
connection  with  what  I  think  I  sense  in  this 
body  as  an  awakening  feeling  that  we  should 
not  become  the  practioners  of  a  new  system  of 
Isolationism,  a  sort  of  collective  isolationism, 
not  one  nation  by  itself,  but  fifteen  n;.tlons 
by  themselves,  accused  by  some  of  trying  to 
formalize  and  maintain  an  exclusive  white 
man's  club  of  fifteen  nations  in  a  world  in 
which  we  are  badly  outnumbered  by  people 
of  a  different  color,  in  a  time  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  those  who  disagree  with  our 
b:islc  concepts  of  democracy  outnumber  us 
and  where  those  who  either  disagree  or  who 
are  uncommitted  outnumber  us  by  more  than 
two  to  one.  Certainly  I  hope  for  NATO  in- 
cre.islngly  to  move  away  from  concepts  in- 
volving Just  a  NATO  country  to  NATO  coun- 
try to  NATO  country,  feeling  th.  t  we  have 
here  collective  security  and  we  can  live  be- 
hind our  wall  In  an  atmosphere  of  collective 
isolationism. 

I  like  the  emblem  of  NATO.  I  think  in- 
creasingly we  should  recognize  that  in  the 
circle  of  NATO  It  Is  true  that  the  bulk  of  it 
Is  within  the  circle.  That  to  me  envisions 
this  defensive  mechanism  we  must  maintain, 
this  increasing  solidarity,  this  greater  under- 
standing amongst  ourselves,  this  greater 
co-operation  and  camaraderie  among  our- 
selves. But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  NATO 
symbol.  It  does  not  stop  at  the  outer  periph- 
ery of  the  circle;  points  pierce  It  In  all 
directions,  not  simply  to  the  East  or  to  the 


West,  they  pierce  it  to  the  North  and  to  the 

South. 

I  think  that  this  was  fortuitous,  guided 
by  Divinity  perhaps,  but  those  who  concocted 
NATO  in  the  first  Instance  built  into  it  this 
emblem  which  gives  us  a  responsibility  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  passing  resolutions 
which  Influence  ourselves.  I  think  that  NATO 
ideas  and  Ideals.  NATO  prlncipjes  and  prac- 
tices, NATO's  philosophy  of  government  and 
procedures  of  self-determination,  are  Im- 
portant enough  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  help  impart  them  to  those  who  lack  them, 
and  thereby  do  something  to  try  to  Induce 
theHtembers  of  the  non-conamltted  world 
to  "Sccept  this  doctrine  In  which  you  and  I 
believe  instead  of  the  doctrine  which  is  ar- 
rayed against  us  as  the  ideological  adversary 
for  all  and  the  military  adversary  for  some. 

As  has  been  said  quite  often  in  these  hear- 
ings, in  this  room,  at  this  Meeting,  the 
country  which  I  represent  is  not  only  en- 
gaged in  the  ideological  contest  but  we  are 
at  war  with  this  Communist  concept  spewed 
out  of  Hanoi,  moving  against  freedom,  which 
I  feel  if  it  can  subdue  some  can  subdue  all. 

I  doubt  that  you  can  really  divide  freedom 
into  different  areas  of  the  world.  I  am  con- 
cerned a  little  bit  about  this  concept  that 
NATO,  for  too  long  In  my  opinion,  has  been 
practicing  not  only  collective  security  but 
also  collective  Isolationism,  because  I  sense 
in  the  country  which  I  represent  something  I 
hate  to  talk  "about,  but  I  think  I  would  be 
less  than  frank  and  less  than  friendly  If,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  deals  dally  with  these 
problems,  I  did  not  at  least  call  to  your  at- 
tention for  your  individual  reflection,  for 
whatever  value  it  may  have  to  you  as  Infor- 
mation coming  from  one  of  your  friendly 
allies,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  in  my  country 
a  new  Isolationism  developing. 

I  would  hate  to  see  It  prevail,  but  It  would 
be  a  bold  man  today  who  could  tell  you  with 
finality  that  the  great  debate  now  taking 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  being  dis- 
cussed almost  daily  in  the  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  between  those  who 
would  once  again  prevail  upon  my  country 
to  become  Isolationist  and  pull  out  of  Asia, 
and  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  who  say  that  the 
price  is  too  high,  and  the  cost  ft  too  great 
and  the  dividends  are  too  vaporous,  so  now 
we  chuck  out  and  pull  out,  or  pull  back  and 
just  sit  there  while  the  thing  simmers  along 
and  bolls  up  in  some  other  area — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  point  of  view  Is  going 
to  prevail;  I  hope  it  does  not.  I  speak  as 
a  Republican  supporting  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident In  his  determination  not  to  let  Com- 
munism succeed  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
not  to  let  it  put  up  on  its  totem  pole  a  slo- 
gan or  an  emblem  that  it  has  defeated  one  of 
the  great  partners  of  NATO  and  driven  us 
back.  But  no  one  can  today  be  positive  as 
to  which  side  will  eventually  prevail  In  this 
debate  now  occurring  In  my  country. 

I  speak  about  it  as  a  friend  of  NATO,  be- 
cause of  this  I  am  fairly  certain,  that  my 
couxitry  is  never  going  to  adopt  a  two-ocean 
policy  in  which  the  policies  are  different  in 
each  ocean.  If,  in  fact,  those  who  advise  us 
at  home,  and  sometimes  from  abroad,  that 
we  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  let  happen 
there  whatever  is  going  to  happen  there,  ac- 
cept defeat  or  a  stalemate,  or  try  less  valiant- 
ly and  vigorously  to  win.  If  they  prevail  and 
isolationism  becomes  the  policy  of  my  coun- 
try in  the  Pacific,  I  am  convinced  as  I  stand 
here  that  It  will  soon  then  also  embrace  the 
Atlantic.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  like 
that.  We  would  not  like  it.  We  believe  in  the 
concept  of  collective  security.  In  working  to- 
gether. 

However,  as  a  country  which  has  two  great 
oceans,  as  a  country  which  has  commitments 
of  a  tremendously  sincere  and  lasting  nature 
in  the  Pacific,  I  Just  suggest  to  you  that,  as 
you  counsel  with  us  and   with   others,   you 
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ask  yourselves  whether  it  would  I  9  good  for 
the  world  If  the  United  States  w  ;re  driven 
back  into  the  shell  or  Isolationism,  fou  see  in 
the  Pacific  our  fiftieth  State.  Hawa  11,  Is  hCb- 
dreds  of  miles  deep  in   the  Paclf  c.   In  the 
Pacific  we  have  a  tremendous  mora  and  legal 
responsibility  to  protect  Japan,   t  ecause  In 
the  Peace  Treaty  we  said  to  the  Japanese. 
■•You  shall  have  no  army,  you  shall  have  no 
navy;  If  trouble  should  come  and  ;he  Com- 
munists should  strike  at  you,  we    vUl  come 
to  you  for  protection."  We  said  to  Formosa 
in  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  that  1    a  single 
Chinese  Red  soldier  were  to  set  foot  an  Matsu 
in  the  direction  of  Formosa  he  wotld  be  at 
war  with  Uncle  Sam  and  that  we  w  luld  pro- 
tect the  Free  Chinese.  The  Phlllpp;  nes,  over 
whom  we  had  a  protectorate  for  so  1  )ng,  with 
whom  we  worked  so  hard  and  dill  ;ently  to 
try  to  teach  them  how  to  utilize  the  machin- 
ery of  freedom  first  and  granted  tt  em  their 
Independence  next.  Instead  of  reve  sing  the 
trend  as  we  so  frequently  now  d(    to  give 
countries  their  Independence  first  a  id  try  to 
teach  them  how  to  use  the  machiner  1  of  free- 
dom afterward— It  seldom  works  cut  effec- 
tively that  way.  We  stand  commltt  d  to  the 
protection  of  the  Independence  of  tl  e  Philip- 
pines. 

In  addition  to  that  we  are  partnen  not  only 
of  NATO  but  of  SEATO.  Our  comi  Utments 
are  as  clear  and  as  broad  and  as  sha  p  in  the 
one  treaty  as  in  the  other.  If  we  m  ike  our- 
selves prevaricators  and  deserters  an  1  treaty- 
breakers  with  SEATO  It  sets  a  bad  example 
for  those  who  would  say.  "Let's  br«  ik  them 
also  now  with  NATO."  So  we  have  a  common 
concern  in  this  matter,  and  I  mentlc  n  it  only 
because  I  think  it  is  proper  tha  among 
friends  we  should  discuss  this  ser  ous  and 
related  ramifications  of  the  proposit  on. 

We  come  to  you  not  asking  for  support 
for  the  proposition  which  we  are  Involved 
In,  In  Vietii:im:  we  ask  no  resolut  ons:  we 
ask  no  financial  contributions;  w«  ask  no 
money;  we  ask  no  manpower:  we  isk  only 
for  a  sympathetic  understanding;  and  we 
ask  only  that  you  relate  that  war  In  your 
thinking  to  the  pr6blems  of  Europe  and  the 
problems  of  NATO. 

It  was  alluded  to  by  several  spea  :ers  yes- 
terday when  they  were  talking  abo  it  trade. 
Trade  Is  Important  to  us  all.  No  cc  untry  Is 
too  large,  no  country  Is  too  small  I  ut  what 
It  U  Interested  In  expanding  profital  le  trade, 
and  trade  Is  Important.  But  I  subi  nit  that 
there  Is  something  more  Importa  it  than 
trade.  I  think  enduring  peace  Is  n  ore  Im- 
portant than  trade. 

I  think  freedom  for  Individuals  t<    express 
themselves  according  to  their  Incllr  itlons — 
self   determination,    if   you    please—  Is   more 
Important  than  trade.  Sometlnies  tr^e  helps 
provide  enduring  peace.  Sohv^times    ;rade  Is 
conducive   to  the  exercise  of  person  il  free- 
dom, but  sometimes  It  runs  counter    o  those 
objectives  and  has  a  divisive  Influen  ;e.  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  it  \  as  dis- 
cussed yesterday,  but  surely  we  do  n  it  build 
firmly  the  structure  of  NATO  If  we  conceal 
from  one  another  the  problems  wit  »ln  our 
own  countries  In  pursuing  a  common  course. 
Let  me  mention  to  you,  from  thi    Inside 
of   the   committee   room   in    which     :  serve, 
some    of    the    problems    within    the    United 
States  which  may  or  may  not  conce  rn  you, 
but  I   think   they  should   as   they  a  -e  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  you  have  within 
your  countries.  Let  me  mention  somi   of  the 
results  flowing  from  them  today,  Y01 1  heard 
yesterday    from    Congressman    Chan  berlaln 
from    Michigan    and    Congressman     '"Indley 
from  Illinois  of  the  problems  we  n  n  Into 
In  my  country  because  there  Is  so  much  ship- 
ment  of   supplies    from   NATO   coun' rles   to 
Hanoi,    the   fountalnhead   of  mllltar  '   com- 
munism with  which  we  are  today  eng  iged  In 
bloody  war.  I  mention  this  not  to  suggest  a 
resolution.  I  mention   It  not  to  sug  fest   to 
you  changes  of  policies  which  you  d€  sm  are 
wise,  because  It  Is  none  of  our  concern,  none 
of  our  authority,  to  talk  about  that    but  I 
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mention  it  because  we  should  know  among 
ourselves  the  ramifications  upon  others  of 
the  policies  we  follow.  Let  me  point  to  three 
of  them  which  we  deal  with  every  day. 

First,  the  questions  from  our  constituents. 
As  we  move  In  the  direction  of  greater  sup- 
port for  NATO  and  greater  Implementation 
of  NATO,  the  questions  come  flowing  In  from 
our  200  million  people:  Why  should  we  co- 
operate  with  NATO  at  a  time  when  NATO  Is 
sending  the  supplies  that  kill  the  soldiers  of 
America,  500.000  strong?  Some  of  them  are 
dying  every  hour  because  of  shipments  car- 
ried in  under  a  NATO  flag,  sometimes  with  a 
weapon  supply  directly  from  a  NATO  coun- 
try or  carried  In  the  bottoms  of  NATO  ships. 
I  raise  that  question  not  to  answer  It,  be- 
cause It  Is  difficult  to  answer,  but  I  raise  It 
so  that  we  can  all  think  about  It  when  we 
think  about  NATO  and  trade. 

The  second  point  I  call  to  your  attention 
as  a  practical  realis'  and  former  business- 
man Is  that  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
trade  is  acceptability  of  products,  the  good 
will  of  customers  for  the  corporation  or 
company  or  country  selling  their  supplies. 
Of  course  there  Is  some  profit  in  the  trade 
that  the  free  world  has  with  Hanoi,  and 
from  the  shipping  rates  that  they  acquire, 
but  I  submit  as  a  practical  economist  that 
I  believe  there  Is  greater  economic  loss  as 
of  now  to  those  supplying  that  trade  than 
there  Is  a  profit  Cerlved  from  either  the  sell- 
ing or  shipping  of  such  supplies. 

We  try  constantly  in  our  country  to  keep 
people  from  formulating  buyers  boycotts, 
from  publicizing  in  the  newspapers  "Don't 
buy  products  from  this  country  or  that 
country  because  they  are  helping  our  en- 
emy In  the  war".  We  strive  to  hold  It  down, 
and  In  the  main  we  have,  but  In  many  areas 
housewives  and  purchasers  have  bound 
themselves  together  to  say,  "Of  course  any 
country  has  a  right  to  sell  supplies  to  our 
enemies,  but  as  free  citizens  we  have  the 
right  not  to  buy  products  from  that  coun- 
try". We  do  not  want  that  to  be  extended. 
We  want  the  good  will  to  be  created,  be- 
cause it  Is  Important,  but  It  Is  a  danger  we 
encounter.  Among  free  people  we  cannot 
Insist  vYou  must  buy  a  product  which  Is 
available  regardless  of  the  political  conse- 
quences". As  mature  parliamentarians  who 
deal  with  the  public  every  day  as  I  do.  you 
can  Imagine  the  attitude  of  a  mother  whose 
son  Is  In  Vietnam  being  confronted  In  a 
store  with  a  product  from  a  country  which 
Is  helping.  In  her  opinion,  to  make  more 
likely  the  fact  that  her  son  ^111  not  return 
from  the  war.  It  Is  a  practical  consideration. 
I  mention  it  only  for  your  consideration  and 
refiectlon  because  It  Is  there. 

The  third  Is  the  most  serious.  Congressman 
Chamberlain  recalled,  I  think,  three  or  four 
resolutions  that  the  House  had  passed  this 
year,  trying  to  strike  back  at  what  those 
Congressmen  feel  Is  an  unfriendly  action 
from  their  friends  and  from  the  free  world- 
prohibitionist  riders  put  on  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  renewal  act.  I  can  tell  you  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  there 
have  been  many  more  offered  In  the  Senate 
several  of  which  have  already  been  enacted 
In  roUcalls  with  big  majorities. 

This  is  an  attitude  I  dislike  watching  ex- 
pand but  it  Is  human  nature.  It  Is  bound  to 
occur.  It  has  become  an  inevitable  and  Justi- 
fiable American  reaction.  I  go  back  tomorrow 
and  on  Monday  we  confront  a  whole  new 
series  of  suggestions  In  my  committee  to 
place  resolutions  which  create  new  kinds  of 
tariff  barriers,  new  kinds  of  tradje  restric- 
tions, motivated  not  so  much  because  of  fear 
of  economic  comDetltlon  but  by  some  kind 
of  feeling  that  ttlCse  who  are  parents  of  men 
fighting  abroad  should  do  something  In  their 
way  to  discourage  the  Increased  danger  to 
their  sons  caused  by  the  shipments  from 
abroad  going  in  to  help  strengthen  our 
enemy  in  Hanoi. 
I  could  go  on.  I  mention  three  because,  as 
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a  friend  of  NATO.  It  would  be  deceptive  for 
me  to  say  everything  Is  lovely,  everything  i, 
fine,  that  we  are  a  bit  disappointed  about 
the  trade  which  goes  on  but  we  have  no  bis 
concern  about  It.  It  is  serious,  however  be 
cause  In  this  war  we  must  prevail  or  b.  i 
pushed  towVd  an  iKOlatlonlsm  which  I  d- 
not  like,  either  In  the  Pacific  or  In  the  Au 
lantic,  but  which  Inevitably,  once  It  comes 
will  strike  both  oceans  In  the  same  w«y  ' 
I  come  now  to  the  resolutions  which  we 
have  proposed.  The  first  needs  no  further 
explanation.  Dr.  Broslo  put  it  before  w 
clearly  in  his  first  address  to  the  Plenarj 
Bession.  Let  us  get  the  youth  of  the  world 
to  understand  NATO,  not  Just  the  youth  of 
NATO  to  understand  each  other.  It  Is  im. 
portant  that  the  uncommitted  people  under- 
stand NATO,  I  think  It  Is  Important  that 
people  In  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  or  those 
dominated  by  communism,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  make  It  available  to  them  by 
broadcasts  and  by  presentations,  should 
come  to  understand  NATO,  because  NATO 
stands  for  nothing  which  a  human  being  in 
any  place  in  the  world  would  not  enjoy  u 
much  as  a  human  being  living  in  any  of  the 
fifteen  countries  of  NATO. 

The  second  resolution  proposes  that  for 
the  first  time  NATO,  In  conjunction  with  the 
authorities  of  the  College  of  Europe,  in  co- 
operation with  a  working  committee  which 
has  been  appointed,  a  committee  of  three 
headed  by  Jakob  Aano  of  Norway,  as  a  con- 
tinuing force  to  work  with  the  secretariat  In 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Parliamentary  Union  and  the 
College  of  Europe  authorities,  should  set  up 
In  the  summer  of  1969,  for  the  first  time  In 
the  free  world,  a  place  where  the  people  work- 
ing In  government  below  policy-making  lev- 
els. In  the  areas  of  public  administrators, 
can  meet  together  for  sixty  days  and  con- 
centrate on  certain  problems  of  fiscal  affairs, 
or  personnel  management,  and  under  good 
tutelage  made  available  come  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  render  better  services  as  part 
of  our  resolution,  and  the  one  that  to  me  hw 
a  great  encouragement  for  the  future. 

We  also  provide  that  NATO  In  that  opera- 
tion is  not  to  be  an  exclusive  white  man's 
club  of  fifteen  self-satisfied  nations  trying 
to  operate  In  a  vacuum  or  In  an  area  of  col- 
lective isolationism,  because  It  Is  proposed 
that  we  provide.  In  addition  to  thirty  stu- 
dent-delegates from  NATO  countries,  two 
from  each  which  desire  to  send  people  to 
Bruges,  scholarships  for  five  or  six  other  peo- 
ple working  in  similar  capacities  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world,  so  they 
can  work  together  with  these  people  from 
NATO  In  helping  them  analyze  their  p-ob- 
lems  and  make  progress  in  this  Important 
business  of 'self-government,  which  cannot 
function — and  we  parliamentarians  some- 
times hat«  to  admit  It — without  the  civil 
servants,  and  cannot  function  well  unless  the 
civil  service  functions  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. That  is  our  second  resolution. 

So  I  close  where  I  began,  expressing  not 
only  the  hope  but  the  conviction  that  we 
are  entering  into  a  new  era  of  NATO  where 
we  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  feel  the  Impact 
of  the  .world  upon  us.  but  where  we  are  de- 
termined to  have  some  Impact  on  the  world 
outside  our  little  circle  of  fifteen  NATO  coun- 
tries. Thus,  we  shall  begin  to  help  do,  on 
our  side,  what  our  adversaries  have  so  skill- 
fully done  on  their  side.  The  Communlstt 
have  been  skillful  and  effective,  working  not 
only  among  themselves  but  In  your  country 
and  In  mine,  which  Is  bad  enough,  but  what 
Is  even  worse  they  work  In  all  the  uncom- 
mitted areas  of  the  world,  representing  over 
half  of  the  people  In  the  world.  We  offer  them 
nothing  but  sympathy,  but  by  the  Commu- 
nist Bloc  they  are  given.  In  seven  different 
training  Institutions  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Union  alone,  training  in  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment to  give  them  the  expertise  to  make 
them  efficient  operators  In  their  uncommitted 
lands  and  to  Indoctrinate  them  with  conunu- 


nlsm.  Now  we  proposed  for  the  first  time  to 
offer  them  a  place  where  they  can  learn  to 
make  their  governments  effective,  we  offer 
not  only  the  outstretched  hand  of  fellowship 
but  the  helping  hand  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
as  well,  and  we  do  something  practical  to 
make  them  know  we  care.  We  support  them 
and  we  want  them  and  they  need  not  go  Into 
a  subversive  area  of  a  Communistic  state  to 
get  the  training  they  need  In  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  complicated  machinery  of 
government. 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  of  a  poet  who 
put  my  theme  very  succinctly  and  very  clear- 
ly, as  I  see  It.  He  says,  "The  hermit  who 
would  shut  himself  out  from  worldly  sins, 
shuts  out  more  of  God  than  he  shuts  In." 

I  do  not  want  NATO  to  shut  out  more  of 
freedom  than   it  shuts   in 


FRESH   WATER   FOR   THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  agreed  to 
Senate  Resolution  155.  The  resolution, 
submitted  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker],  and  co- 
sponsored  by  a  long  list  of  fellow  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  do 
much  to  resolve  the  bitterness  and  vola- 
tile atmosphere  now  suffocating  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Behind  the  strident  clamor  of  Israeli 
and  Arab  nationalism,  there  lies  a  more 
fundamental  issue — water.  In  the  Middle 
East  there  has  never  been  enough.  Some 
years  ago,  then  President  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower, with  the  aid  of  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss,  former  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion chairman,  began  to  sort  out  the 
elements  of  this  crisis  and  piece  together 
the  skeleton  of  a  unique  plan.  As  now 
envisaged  by  Senate  Resolution  155.  this 
plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  three 
nuclear  desalting  plants  in  the  Middle 
East  to  bring  fresh  water  into  this 
parched  area  far  exceeding  present  sup- 
plies in  the,Jordan  River  and  tributaries. 
The  project  would  be  financed  and  oper- 
ated through  a  public  corporation  similar 
to  Comsat. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  no  small 
objecti\e.  Consequently,  if  this  project^ 
merely  begins  harmonious  intercouratf 
bel'Aeen  the  Middle  Eastern  n^^Q^iOt 
would  be  justification  alone  for  its  au- 
thorization. This  plan,  however,  will  be 
more  than  a  beginning:  its  benefits  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  plan  will  have  an  impact  on  water 
problems  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
River  Jordan,  foremost  of  which  is  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  battleground  of 
a  historic,  albeit  bloodless,  water  war. 
Some  of  the  latest  skirmishes  on  the 
Colorado  River  have  been  over  the  issue 
of  possible  shortages  in  the  basin  by  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  shortages  oc- 
casioned by  our  treaty  with  Mexico  to 
deliver  1.5  million  acre-feet  annually. 
Although  those  shortages  are  not  upon 
us  at  this  time,  they  can  easily  be  met 
when  they  occur  by  the  installation  in 
stages  of  four  nuclear  desalting  plants 
equally  spaced  over  the  30  years  follow- 
ing 1992,  and  each  with  a  capacity  only 
one-third  the  size  of  one  of  the  three 
anticipated  for  the  Middle  East.  Other 
regions  in  the  United  States  will  soon 
begin  feeling  the  effects  of  lowering 
water  supplies,  as  has  the  Northeast  al- 


ready. Additional  water  through  desali- 
nation can  also  help  to  flush  our  rivers 
of  pollution.  The  technology  we  gain 
from  operation  of  the  Middle  East  nu- 
clear desalting  plants  will  greatly  accel- 
erate the  development  of  such  plants  in 
this  country.  Finally,  the  construction 
of  nuclear  desalination  plants  in  the 
Middle  East  will  demonstrate  the  peace- 
ful use  of  atomic  energy  and  hopefully 
bring  enlightenment  about  this  poten- 
tially exciting  source  of  energy. 

We  often  forget  in  the.se  times  of  com- 
plicated diplomacy  that  many  of  the 
issues  which  provoke  war  are  as  ele- 
mentary as  the  lack  of  water.  Senator 
Baker's  leadership  in  guiding  the  resolu- 
tion through  the  Senate,  evidences  once 
again  his  wisdom  in  discerning  the  solu- 
tions to  such  difficult  problems. 


TAA  SELEY  TRANSPORTATION 
AWARD  TO  DR.  GEORGE  P. 
BAKER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  weekly  transpor- 
tation magazine  Traffic  World  for  No- 
vember 25,  1967,  paid  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  who  has  played  an 
important — and  I  hasten  to  add,  ex- 
tremely difficult — role  in  helping  to  bring 
the  various  transport  business  interests 
together  during  the  past  20  years  on 
.solutions  to  problems  besetting  the  Na- 
tion's transport  complex.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  Dr.  George  P.  Baker,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  Harvard  University.  The  edi- 
torial honoring  Dr.  Baker  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  award  given  to  him  in  the 
form  of  the  TAA  Seley  Transportation 
Awards  given  annually  to  a  worthy  in- 
dividual for  his  contributions  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
port complex.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  trie  awards  consist  of  a  personalized 
gold  medal  plus  two  51,000  grants  to  fur- 
tl)*r  a  transportation  -scholarship  at  a 

illege  or  university  designated  by  the 
'ecipient.  They  are  made  possible  by  the 
Seley  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  which  Louis 
E.  Seley  is  president. 

Dr.  Baker's  distinguished  career  in  the 
field  of  transportation  has  included  a 
number  of  significant  achievements.  He 
served  for  2  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  resigned  to 
undertake  various  wartime  responsibili- 
ties as  a  colonel  in  the  Army.  He  was 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy  in  the  State  De- 
partment in  1945-46.  was  a  member  of 
the  President's  Air  Policy  Commission  in 
1947.  was  for  10  years  U.S.  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Transport  and  Commu- 
nications Commission,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Postal  Organization.  For  many  years 
he  has  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America,  and  as  moder- 
ator of  the  association's  national  cooper- 
ative project.  Dean  Baker  is  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  and  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dean    Baker    and    the    TAA    Cooperative 
Project 

Pleasing  to  many  people  who  make  a  liv- 
ing In  the  transportation  business  or  In  work 
closely  related  thereto  was  the  disclosure, 
on  November  22.  that  a  committee  of  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America  had 
recommended,  and  the  TAA  board  of  direc- 
tors had  approved,  selection  of  Dr.  George 
P.  Baker,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, to  be  the  1967  recipient  of  the  Seley 
Transportation  Awards. 

Those  awards,  offered  annually  by  Louis  E. 
Seley,  president  of  the  Seley  Foundation,  are 
given  to  persons,  chosen  from  among  in- 
dividuals nominated  by  traffic  and  trans- 
portation people  In  all  the  states  of  the  Un- 
ion. In  making  Its  choice  from  the  list  of 
nominees,  the  TAA  awards  committee — 
headed  this  year  and  for  several  years  past 
by  Donald  G.  Ward,  manager  of  container 
operations  for  General  American  Tl-anspor- 
tatlon  Corp.,  Chicago — keeps  in  mind  the 
Seley  precept  that  the  Seley  awards  are 
designed  to  "pay  appropriate  tribute  to 
notable  achievements  by  individuals  whose 
contribution  to  agreement  or  action  ,on 
transportation  issues  has  been  most  con- 
structive. 

There  shouldn't  he  the  faintest  shadow  of 
doubt  about  the  evidence  of  constructlveness 
of  George  P.  Baker's  "contribution  to  agree- 
ment or  action  on  transportation  issues."  So 
outstanding  and  effective  has  been  his  coun- 
seling and  leadership  In  striving  for,  and  fre- 
quently In  bringing  about,  agreement  among 
separate  segments  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry— segments  often  hostile  toward  each 
other — that  for  years  he  has  been  regarded 
by  traffic  managers,  transportation  com- 
pany executives,  government  officials  and 
others  concerned  "with  transport  activ- 
ities as  the  best  qualified  nominee  for 
the  honor  of  receiving  the  Seley  awards. 

As  noted  by  Mr.  Ward  when  he  submitted 
his  committee's  Seley  Awards  recommenda- 
tion to  the  TAA  board  of  directors,  the  giving 
of  the  1967  awards  to  Dean  Baker  Is  partic- 
ularly appropriate  at  this  time.  This  year 
marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
TAA's  National  Cooperative  Project,  and  at 
the  annual  TAA  meeting  In  New  York  City 
next  January,  Dean  Baker  will  conclude  his 
service  as  moderator  of  the  Cooperative 
Project.  He  has  done  this  "moderating"  Job 
with  exceptional  skill  for  about  19  years. 

Anyone  who  feels  at  all  skeptical  about 
Dr.  Baker's  ability  to  cause  agreement  to  be 
reached  among  groups  that,  at  the  outset, 
appeared  determined  to  disagree  vigorously 
needs  only  to  ask  any  of  the  numerous  busi- 
ness leaders  who  are  serving  or  have  served 
on  the  various  Cooperative  Project  panels  of 
the  TAA  or  on  its  board  of  directors.  They  are 
the  ones  who  for  a  long  time  have  led  the 
"agitation"  for  the  giving  of  the  Seley 
Awards  to  Dr.  Baker.  Each  year  In  the  past 
he  has  declined  to  be  considered  for  that 
honor.  This  year,  in  view  of  his  decision  to 
withdraw  as  the  Cooperative  Project 
moderator,  the  awards  committee  succeeiied 
in  getting  him  to  agree  to  accept  the 
awards — thus,  he  himself  became  a  subject 
of  a  good  Job  of  "moderating."  (Incidental- 
ly, the  first  year  of  presentation  of  the  Seley 
awards  was  1958,  when  the  winner  was  Sen- 
ator George  A.  Smathers  (D-Fla.),  who  waa 
credited  with  having  been  the  principal 
"sparkplug"  In  Congress  behind  enactment 
of  the  legislation  that  became  the  trans- 
portation act  of  1958.) 

The  story  of  how  the  National  Cooperative 
Project  of  the  TAA  got  Its  start  Is  related 
in  Chapter  n  of  the  book  titled  "Sound 
Transportation  for  the  National  Welfare," 
published  by  the  TAA  In  1953  and  subtitled 
"Submission  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Trans- 
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portatlon  Association  of  America  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Inch  ding  the 
Report  of  the  Policy  Adminlstratl<  n  Board 
and  Panels  of  the  Cooperative  Pi  3ject  on 
National  Transportation  Policy."  (T  lat  sub- 
title, by  Its  length,  might  have  Insj  Ired  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  plays  presented  recently 
in  New  York  City  theaters.) 

While  assisting  the  House  Intersti  te  com- 
merce committee  In  a  transportatlc  a  policy 
Investigation  In  1946.  the  TAA  said  1  a  Chap- 
ter II  of  its  book  on  "Sound  TranspK  rtation" 
that  It  (the  TAA)  had  set  up  procedi  res  that 
"made  the  Cooperative  Project  fXDss  Ible."  It 
quoted  several  paragraphs  from  the  progress 
report  the  House  committee  subm  Itted  to 
the  Eightieth  Congress  December  :  9,  1948. 
including  the  following: 

".  .  .  The  Transportation  Associi  tlon  of 
America  .  .  undertook  to  create  he  ma- 
chinery for  a  complete  reappraisal  c  f  trans- 
portation and  the  national  poUc  ies  and 
regulation  with  res{>ect  thereto. 

"Obviously,  such  a  project  invol  i^ed  the 
creation  of  an  organization  comp(  tent  to 
appraise  the  economic  Issues  involve  i  and  to 
seek  public  reaction  Irt  all  areas  of  tl  e  coun- 
try. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  fir  t  define 
the  areas  of  common  Interest  amor  g  users. 
Investors,  labor,  and  carriers;  and,  having 
done  so.  to  establish  a  procedure  to  I  iterpret 
and  implement  these  interests.  A  steering 
committee  composed  of  leading  ship  )er.  car- 
rier and  investor  representatives  was  formed 
to  gather  the  issues,  'separate  the  wh  lat  from 
the  chaff."  instruct  the  association's  I  sgal  and 
research  divisions  as  to  the  studies  equired 
for  each  issue,  and  then  submit  the  i  ubjects, 
with  research  analysis,  to  various  panels. 
.  .  .  Probably  never  before  has  a  lational 
economic  problem  been  approached  ;  or  solu- 
tion on  such  an  elaborate  basis  as  this  cooper- 
ative endeavor.  .  .  ." 

We  recall  times.  20  or  25  years  ag  ).  when 
such  "meetings  of  the  minds"  of  lilTering 
transport  Interests  as  are  now  rat  ler  fre- 
quently achieved  through  the  TAA's  ::ooper- 
atlve  Project  processes  would  ha'  e  been 
regarded  by  most  "sensible  "  people  m  utterly 
Impossible. 

George  P.  Baker  (who's  probably  ^  eary  of 
being  referred  to  as  "the  truly  dlstln  julshed 
son  of  a  distinguished  father")  hel]  ed  this 
writer,  unwittingly,  to  make  good  us  ;  of  his 
first  opportunity  to  write  an  edltc  "lal  for 
this  magazine  under  its  present  mana  ;ement. 
Titled  "Men  Who  'Know  Their  S  .uff'  In 
Transportation."  the  editorial  appe  ired  In 
the  November  29.  1952,  issue.  It  wa  i  based 
In  large  part  on  Dr.  Baker's  timely  i  dmonl- 
tlon,  in  a  speech  to  the  Railway  1  usiness 
Association  in  New  York  City,  that  t  »e  sup- 
pliers should  keep  themselves  well  li  formed 
about  the  problems  of  their  customers  (the 
railroads)  and  should  thus  equip  the  tiselves 
to  assist  the  carriers  in  obtaining  lej  Islative 
or  other  relief  they  required.  We  pi«ed  up 
that  idea  with  the  suggestion  that  leading 
the  contents  of  this  magazine  eacm  week 
would  be  an  excellent  way  for  the  su  spllers. 
and  others,  to  acquire  transportation  knowl- 
edge. And  now  that  we  have  taken  nother 
look  at  that  suggestion,  we  still  thfnk  it's 
a  good  Ideal  * 
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MAKING  IT  K.ASIKP.  FOR  CClVIMU- 
NIST^TO  MAKE  IT  HARDeJ  FOR 
US 
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Mr.  WURPHY.  Mr.  President, 
delighted  to  read  a  commentary 
by  Los  Angeles  radio  station 
titled  "We  Are  Making  It  Easier 
Communists  To  Make  It  Harder 

This   commentary    by   James 
examines  sensibly  the  question 
world  trade  with  the  Communist . 
which  are  supplying  our  enemies  i 
nam.  The  editorial  gives  a  big 
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the  commendable  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  [  Mr. 
MuNDTl  and  of  California  Representa- 
tive Glen  Lipscomb  to  prevent  strategic 
aid  being  supplied  by  the  West  to  our 
Communist  enemies. 

I  believe  many  Americans  will  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  read  this  com- 
mentary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
We  Abe  Making  Ir  Easier  for  the  Commu- 
nists  To   Make   It    Harder   for   Us 

(A  five  part  commentary  by  James  Marine, 
October  1967) 
As  is  pretty  widely  known.  Russia  and  her 
communist  satellites  recently  announced  a 
sharp  increase  in  aid  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. As  is  not  so  widely  known.  President 
Johnson  recently  announced  his  intention  to 
sharply  Increase  U.S.  trade  with  Russia  and 
her  communist  satellites.  If  these  two  an- 
nouncements strike  you  as  self-contradic- 
tory, you've  hit  upon  the  root  of  a  g^eat  deal 
of  new  controversy  in  Washington. 

Even  If  you  don't  believe  Communist 
threats  that  they're  going  to  biiry  capitalism, ' 
there's  no  question  that  the  Reds  are  bitter- 
ly competitive  with  us — politically,  militarily 
and  economically  ...  so  any  help  we  give 
them  is  at  least  aiding  a  powerful  competitor 
if  not  a  sworn  enemy.  It  would  take  some 
very  compelling  arguments  to  prove  that 
such  help  benefits  us. 

In  this  series  of  commentaries,  therefore. 
I'm  going  to  review  the  major  ingredients  of 
this  policy:  the  arguments  the  administra- 
tion presents  in  favor  of  East-West  trade; 
the  degree  to  which  the  stated  goals  of  such 
trade  have  been  reached:  the  kinds  of  prcd- 
ucts.  materials  and  services  involved  in  this 
trade:  the  arguments  against  trading  with 
the  communists:  and  some  of  the  legislation 
now  pending  that  would  affect  such  trade. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  United 
States  has  been  helping  the  Soviet  economy 
since  1929.  when  we  provided  technical  know- 
how  and  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  Magnitogorsk  blast  furnace — which  still. 
Incidentally,  is  the  largest  In  the  world.  It 
was.  in  fact.  U.S.  technology  that  built 
Russia's  industrial  base  in  the  early  1930s 
.  .  .  and  some  of  the  factories  we  helped 
build  them  still  produce  the  great  bulk  of 
all  Russian  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors. 
Following  World  War  Two.  it  was  Ameri- 
can expertise  and  millions  of  tons  of  Ameri- 
can materiel  that  helped  Russia  get  back  on 
her  feet  .  .  .  and.  of  course.  In  the  process, 
helped  the  somewhat  shaken  Communist  re- 
gime to  reentrench  Itself. 

Today,  according  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, we  trade  with  the  Communists — and 
should  trade  more — for  five  basic  reasons: 
we  hope  to  build  bridges  of  understanding, 
so  that  the  Communists  will  become  less 
hostile  and.  perhaps,  positively  amicable;  we 
hope  to  decrease  the  dependence  of  Russian 
satellites  on  Russia,  partially  by  converting 
their  dependence  to  us;  we  need  badly  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments,  by  bringing 
in  more  dollars;  if  we  don't  furnish  the 
Communists  with  the  equipment  they  need, 
somebody  else  will  ...  so  It  might  as  well  be 
American  firms  making  the  buck  Instead  of 
English  or  French  or  somebody  else;  and. 
finally,  we  hope  to  divert  the  Soviets'  his- 
torical emphasis  on  military  production  to 
non-military,  by  bolstering  their  domestic 
economy. 

Furthermore,  as  President  Johnson  said  re- 
cently, we're  not  going  to  let  the  Vietnamese 
war  stand  In  the  way  of  trying  to  be  friends 
with  Russia,  even  If  Russia  is  helping  our 
enemy! 

All  right,  let's  look  at  those  arguments, 
one-by-one,  to  see  how  they  have  borne  up 


in  the  light  of  experience,  logic  or  plain  ordi- 
nary mortality.  Have  the  Communists  be'- 
come  less  hostile,  for  example,  because  of  our 
nearly  three  decades  of  helping  to  boUtw 
their  economy?  The  answer,  no  matter  how 
optimistically  one  may  view  the  world,  must 
be  a  resounding  "Nol" 

The  Communists  have  steadily  increased 
their  support  of  North  Vietnam,  and  vowed 
to  Increase  it  further— and  they  consistently 
refuse  to  use  their  Infiuence  in  behalf  of 
peace.  The  Communists  were  openly  Involved 
in  triggering  the  Israeli-Arab  war.  certainly 
with  no  Intention  of  benefiting  us,  and  they 
are  now  Involved  In  replacing  the  equipment 
the  Arabs  lost  In  that  fracas.  The  Russian*, 
by  their  own  admission,  continue  to  pour 
huge  amounts  of  materiel  and  money  into 
Cuba,  as  well  as  technical  personnel  .  .  .  and 
provide  funds,  training  and  personnel  for 
Communist  bands  throughout  Latin  Amerlcs 
and  Africa. 

The  Chinese  Communists  showed  their 
gratitude  for  several  years  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain  by  wrecking  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Peking,  beating  up  all  the  embassy 
personnel  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  ana 
ordering  all  their  representatives  In  London 
to  attack  the  English  bobbies  with  axes  and 
baseball-bats. 

Furthermore,  as  the  F.B.I,  has  reported. 
Communist  espionage  in  the  U.S.  has  intenii- 
fled  In  recent  years,  not  lessened,  and  baa 
spread  into  so  many  forms  that,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  every  Russian  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica can  be  considered  a  potential  spy. 

And  to  top  it  all  off.  the  Communists  talk 
as  nastily  as  they  act;  the  U.S.  is  still  the 
brunt  of  practically  every  outrageous  insult 
the  Russians  and  their  satellites  can  think 
of  .  .  .  and  there's  been  a  noticeable  upsurge 
In  these  tirades  In  Just  the  past  few  months. 
Would  anybody  really  insist,  therefore,  that 
trade  has  made  the  Communists  any  more 
cooperative,  any  less  hostile  toward  us?  I 
would  hope  not.  but  still,  the  pro-trade  peo- 
ple have  the  other  arguments  to  fall  back  on. 
The  second  argument  is  that  trade  will 
somehow  wean  Russia's  satellites  away  from 
Russia  and  toward  us.  and  make  them  a  little 
more  democratic  in  the  process.  Experience, 
however,  proves  that  this  hasn't  happened, 
either.  Every  Russian  satellite  is  furnishing 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  bragging  about  Its 
solidarity  with  Russia  In  nourishing  the  fight 
against  the  United  States.  In  addition,  there 
are  proven  Instances  of  material  we've 
shipped  to  satellites  which  they  immediately 
forwarded  to  Mother  Russia,  though  It 
theoretically  was  destined  for  them  .  .  .  and, 
worse  yet,  of  material  that's  been  transferred 
from  ojir  ships  to,  for  example.  Polish  ships. 
Vnd  sent  straight  to  North  Vietnam. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Rumania's 
.refusal  to  condemn  Israel  in  the  recent  war. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  Instance  in  which 
Russia's  satellites  have  not  actively  sided 
with  Russia,  and  against  us.  on  any  impor- 
tant issue,  despite  all  our  efforts  to  convince 
those  satellites  that  we  love  them. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, our  aid  to  satellites  actually  strengthens 
their  allegiance  to  Communism  and  their  re- 
sistance to  change.  The  Journal  points  out, 
for  example,  that  Rumania  waited,  in  1964. 
until  being  assured  of  a  U.S.  trade  deal,  then 
Issued  an  edict  forbidding  even  discussions 
of  reform  .  .  .  and  that  Yugoslavia's  alleged 
relaxation  of  totalitarian  methods  occurred 
only  after  we  threatened  to  cut  off  trade  with 
Tito  two  years  ago. 

At  this  rate,  if  we  have  to  rely  on  trade 
to  break  up  the  Russian  bloc,  we'll  run  out 
of  goods  first!  , 

The  administration  also  argues  that  trade 
with  the  Communists  is  beneficial  to  us  be- 
cause it  Improves  our  total  balance-of-pay- 
ments  picture.  Well,  In  1966,  our  East-West 
trade,  according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, netted  us  a  paltry  20-mllllon  dollars, 
against  a  loss,  in  the  total  balance  of  pay- 


ments that  year,  of  more  than  one-and- 
ouarter  billion  dollars  .  .  .  which  comparison 
ought  to  take  care  of  that  argument  without 
further  comment. 

Actually,  it's  not  the  dollar  volume  of  such 
trade  that's  important,  but  the  products 
and  services  and,  most  significant,  the  politi- 
cal elements,  involved  in  the  trade.  As  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  said,  "We  value  trade  least  for 
economic  reasons  and  most  for  political  rea- 
sons "  And  yet,  Just  to  show  you  how  In- 
tensely the  administration  clings  to  this  dis- 
credited' argument.  Averell  Harrlman — a 
leading  administration  spokesman — said  a 
vear  ago  that  people  who  oppose  the  bal- 
ance-of-payrnents  proposition  are.  In  his 
words,  "bigoted  and  pig-headed"— that's 
right,  "bigoted  and  pig-headed"  If  you  dis- 
agree, according  to  Averell  Harrlman. 

The  administration's  fourth  argument  Is — 
and  there's  no  nicer  word  for  it — pure  eco- 
nomic harlotry.  That's  the  argument  that 
says  we  should  supply  the  Reds  because  If 
we  don't,  the  Reds  will  go  elsewhere  .  .  . 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  saying — if  you'll 
remember  the  recent  articles  In  Life  on  the 
activities  of  the  Mafia- that  you  might  Just 
as  well  play  the  slots  because  somebody  else 
will  if  you  don't.  Furthermore.  If  the  Com- 
munists could.  In  fact,  get  what  they  want 
elsewhere,  they  wouldn't  be  yenning  so  fran- 
tically to  deal  with  us.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  they  can't  get  the  quality,  speed 
of  delivery,  service  and  replacement  parts 
from  anybody  else;  we  make  the  best  and 
sometimes  the  only  kind  of  materials  they 
need  the  most,  and  if  they  didn't  get  them 
from  us,  they  couldn't  get  them  any  place. 
They  would,  in  other  words,  have  to  make 
them  themselves,  if  they  could  or  wanted  to. 

Now.  the  administration's  final  argument 
is  that  our  bolstering  the  Communists  do- 
mestic economy  wlU  divert  them  from  their 
emphasis  on  the  military,  which  Is.  on  Its 
face,  completely  illogical.  The  opposite,  In 
fact.  Is  true:  bolstering  their  domestic  econ- 
omy actually  has  helped  them  strengrthen 
their  military  production  ...  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  every  ruble  they  save  on  non- 
military  needs — factories  and  chemicals  and 
wheat  and  so  forth — is  another  ruble  they 
can  spend  on  military  needs. 

Our  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  re- 
ported, for  Instance,  that  Russia's  industrial 
defense  establishment  has  grown  at  a  rate 
twice  as  fast  as  its  domestic  economy.  A  Rus- 
sian economist  has  admitted  that  30-to-40 
million  people  are  employed  in  that  indus- 
trial defense  establishment — 30-to-40  per 
cent  of  all  the  workers  in  Russia — and  that 
only  15  million  or  so  work  in  other,  non- 
agricultural  Jobs.  It's  no  wonder  the  Reds 
pine  so  longingly  for  our  products  and  our 
technical  expertise,  no  wonder  they're  still 
using  factories  we  helped  them  build  before 
World  War  Two,  and  no  wonder  that  they 
still  produce  less  than  one-and-a-half  mil- 
lion automobiles  for  a  total  population  of 
over  230  million  people. 

Furthermore,  as  the  C.I. A.  hais  reported, 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists plan  any  change  In  their  present 
policy  of  emphasizing  mUitary-and-polltlcal 
efforts  to  the  continuing  detriment  of  their 
domestic  economy. 

Why  the  United  States  should  pull  Rus- 
sia's domestic  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and 
thereby  strengthen  their  defense  Industry — 
especially  when  the  Communists  obviously 
don't  c.ire  that  much  about  the  domestic 
scene  themselves — Is  Incomprehensible  to  me. 
But  what  makes  It  even  more  Incomprehen- 
sible Is  that  many  of  the  items  we've  licensed 
for  export  to  Russia  could  be  used  for  defense 
purposes  as  well  as  non-defense.  Let's  Just 
review  a  few  examples: 

■  nearly  half-a-mllUon  dollars  worth  of 
dlethylene  glycol,  which  Is  used  for,  among 
other  things,  explosives  and  liquid  rocket  pro- 
pellants: 

•  •  .  more  than  6-mllllon  dollars  worth  of 


chemical  wood  pulp,  which  sounds  Innocent 
enough  except  that  It's  used  to  make  solid 
rocket  fuels: 

.  .  .  computers  and  computer  parts,  which 
the  Russians  admit  they  can't  duplicate: 

.  .  .  precision  machine  tools,  in  which  the 
Reds  also  i,onfess  they're  inept  .  .  .  Jet  air- 
craft engines  .  .  .  rlfle-cleanlng  compounds 
.  .  .  diamond  drill  bits—  which  nobody  else 
can  supply — to  help  produce  more  oil  .  .  . 
chemicals  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  and  countless  vari- 
eties of  scientific  Instruments,  including  ones 
to  measure  radiation,  aircraft  flight  per- 
formance and  the  quality  of  sophisticated 
optics.  *. 

The  lists  of  such  harmless  little,  non- 
strategic  items  run  for  pages  and  pages  In 
government  documents.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  was  even  ready  to  ship  the 
Communists  an  Instrument  to  Improve  the 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles  until  South 
Dakota  Senator  Karl  Mundt  found  out  about 
it.  last  winter,  and  forced  them  to  cancel 
the  license. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce— under  constant  harassment  from  the 
White  House  to  free  more  items  for  export 
and  to  speed  up  the  granting  of  applications 
for  product  shipment- — removed  some  400 
items  from  the  previously  restricted  list  of 
trade  goods,  last  Fall.  .  .  and  did  so  without 
even  checking  with  the  major  intelligence 
organizations  to  determine  if  any  of  those 
items  had  strategic  value.  The  Department 
said  It  had  checked  with  what  it  called  the 
"intelligence  community",  but  when  Cali- 
fornia Congressman  Glen  Lipscomb  asked  the 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Defense  Department  about  It,  not 
one  of  them  said  they'd  been  asked  for  tech- 
nical advice. 

And  that's  not  the  only  subterfuge  going 
on.  Another  government  report  on  Items  for 
export  to  the  Communist  bloc  deliberately 
omitted  a  full  list  of  types  of  machine  tools 
because,  said  the  committee  which  Issued 
the  report,  "publication  might  upset  normal 
commercial  relationships".  Result:  nobody 
knew  what  was  on  the  list  until  Congress  got 
extra  curious. 

This  haphazard,  sometimes  downright 
secretive,  apjjl'oval  of  commerce-for-commu- 
nlsts  takes  on  special  meaning  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  communists  we're  help- 
ing so  much  by  our  trade  are  helping  other 
communists  to  kill  Americans.  Commenting 
on  this  paradox.  South  Dakota  Senator  Karl 
Mundt  stated  last  summer,  "Americans  are 
getting  sick  to  their  stomachs  with  an  ad- 
ministration policy  which  Is  increasing  Amer- 
ican casualties  through  the  supplies  we 
send  to  the  Communist  states,  which  in  turn 
are  used  to  shoot  and  kill  American  boys  .  .  . 
in  Vietnam". 

This  continuing  policy  of  shipping  ma- 
teriel and  technical  expertise  to  Communist 
nations  has  not  only  provoked  a  rash  of  pro- 
posed legislation  In  Washington,  but  has 
caused  a  large  number  of  Red-trade  advocates 
to  have  second  thoughts  about  the  benefits, 
wisdom  and  morality  of  such  trade. 

Russia  and  her  satellites  are — without  the 
slightest  reticence  about  it — supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  materiel  to  support  their  war  effort 
against  us.  Including,  of  course,  missiles,  air- 
craft and  weapons.  Russia's  aid  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  increased  50  per  cent  in  1966 
over  1965.  rose  again  In  1967  and.  according 
to  the  Russians,  will  rise  sharply  this  year. 
An  estimated  80  per  cent  of  all  North  Viet- 
nam's imported  war  materiel  comes  from 
Russia  and  her  satellites. 

There's  no  question — even  In  the  minds  of 
administration  spokesmen — that  our  present 
trade  with  Russia  and  her  satellites  makes 
It  easier  for  them  to  help  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, though  the  pro-trade  people  do  argue 
that  the  difference  Isn't  significant. 

There's  more  to  this  argument,  of  course, 
than    the    mere    practical    consideration    of 


whether  our  trading  with  Eastern  Europe 
helps  North  Vietnam  prolong  Its  war  against 
us.  There  also  Is  the  moral  question.  As  Sen- 
ator Mundt  puts  it.  "Never  before  in  our  his- 
tory have  we  found  it  conscionable  to  trade 
with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war."  New  York 
Congressman  Paul  Flno  states.  "There  Is  no 
moral  Justification  for  giving  aid  to  those 
nations  who  are  supplying  our  enemies  In 
Vietnam."  And  California  Congressman  Glen 
Lipscomb  says.  "I  am  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  it  makes  any  sense  to  help 
equip  the  Communists  who  are  assisting  ag- 
gressors to  kill  and  malm  our  soldiers  In 
Vietnam." 

Certainly  this  policy  of  trading  with  people 
who  op>enly  capitalize  on  that  trade  to  help 
our  enemies.  Is  something  new  In  American 
diplomacy.  During  the  Korean  War.  for  ex- 
ample, we  cut  our  trade  with  Russia  to  vir- 
tually zero  .  .  .  and  during  the  crisis  over 
the  Berlin  Wall's  construction,  we  deferred 
all  applications  for  export  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Why.  then,  are  we  doing  the  opposite 
today,  particularly  when  there's  an  amazing 
parallel  between  our  Increase  In  trade  to  the 
Communists  and  their  Increase  In  trade  to 
the  North  Vietnamese? 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question, 
and  I'm  not  sure  anybody  does,  but  Senator 
Mundt  smells  more  in  it  than  Just  "Immoral- 
ity, inconsistency  and  a  lack  of  regard  for 
the  men  fighting  for  us."  He  says,  "Commu- 
nists are  not  Idiots.  They  know  that  some- 
thing is  lacking  In  our  American  desire  to 
conclude  this  war  successfully  when  we  not 
only  ship  their  side  of  the  war  hundreds  of 
different  types  of  the  supplies  they  need,  but 
also  encourage  our  American  exporters  to 
expand  even  greater  trade  with  the  en- 
emy .  .  ."  And  then  he  raises  the  question 
that  may.  In  fact,  be  the  answer:  "Are  we 
really  Interested  In  ending  the  war  success- 
fully? Or  is  this  confilct  to  be  prolonged  as 
a  sort  of  giant  W.P.A.  project  to  give  millions 
of  dollars  in  profits  to  those  in  America  who 
are  privileged  to  sell  supplies  to  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war?  What  really  are  the  facts  be- 
hind this  curious  and  self-defeating,  war- 
prolonging  trade  policy?" 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  find  out  "what 
really  are  the  facts".  The  first  is  to  stop  all 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  Immediately 
and  the  second  Is  to  launch  a  saturation 
investigation  of  the  entire  subject. 

If  you  agree  that  we  should  stop  bolstering 
Communist  economies,  the  first  thing  you 
can  do  Is  express  your  support  for  legislation 
now  pending  In  Washington  that  would  both 
halt  our  trade  and  Initiate  a  thorough  study 
of  the  entire  subject. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt.  for  example,  has  a 
bill  that  would  slap  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  all  Items  to  Communist  countries 
furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
bill — which  is  Number  2908 — presently  Is 
idling  in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  You  should,  therefore,  write  a 
letter  to  Senators  George  Murphy  and 
Thomas  Kuchel.  asking  them  to  see  that  Sen- 
ate Bill  2908  gets  some  action  .  .  .  and  you 
should  send  a  carbon  of  your  letter  to  Sen- 
ator John  Sparkman,  who's  chairman  of  the 
Banking  &  Currency  Committee. 

There's  another  piece  of  legislation  kicking 
around  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that 
would  bar  a  50-mlllion-dollar  loan  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  Russia  to  help  the 
Reds  build  an  automobile  plant.  It's  known 
generally  as  the  Pino  bill,  and  you  should 
write  your  Congressman  and  the  two  Cali- 
fornia Senators  urging  them  to  support  Fine's 
proposal  to  stop  the  use  of  Export-Import 
Bank  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commu- 
nist. 

Finally.  California  Congressman  Glen  Lips- 
comb has  Introduced  a  resolution — House 
Resolution  Number  847 — which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Congressional  Committee 
to  make  a  complete  investigation  of  such 
topics  as  the  Impact  of  East-West  trade  on 
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our  national  and  International  Interes  3.  Its 
effect  on  the  productivity  and  capabtl:  ty  of 
nations  aiding  North  Vietnam  or  an;  po- 
tential tinder-box,  and  the  effectlven«  :s  of 
U.S.  controls  on  exports  to  Communis  na- 
tions. Congressman  Lipscomb  says.  Inc  den- 
tally, that  present  Export  Control  rule  and 
practices  are  a  "farce". 

The  Lipscomb  resolution  Is  pending  I  efore 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  so  you  si  ould 
send  a  carbon  of  your  letter  on  House  Res- 
olution 847  to  Congressman  William  Cc  mer, 
the  Rules  Chairman. 

If  enough  people  will  write  to  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  about  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Communist  trade  and  specll  cally 
about  these  three  pieces  of  legislation.  [  can 
promise  you,  you'll  see  some  action. 

But  there's  something  else  you  can  dc  too: 
you  can  refuse  to  do  business  with  comj  inles 
that  currently  do  business  with  Commu  lists. 
After  all.  American  business  is  under  n  )  ob- 
ligation to  trade  with  countries  that  help 
our  enemies,  even  if  the  administration  jrges 
them  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion.  It  all  bolls 
down  to  a  simple  question  of  a  modlci  m  of 
morality  versus  a  maximum  of  greed,  an  I  any 
company  that  will  opt  for  greed  doesn' ;  de- 
serve your  business. 

Find  out,  therefore,  if  your  own  cort  pany 
sells  anything  to  the  Communist  bloc  and 
keep  an  eye  open  for  stories  in  newsp  ipers 
and  trade  magazines  about  other  comp  mies 
who  seem  to  think  a  dollar  is  more  impo  tant 
than  winning  a  war.  Then  write  those  :om- 
pan'es  a  letter  or,  if  you  want,  send  hem 
these  Ave  commentaries  .  .  .  but  in  any  ;ase. 
hit  them  where  they  obviously  will  feel  I ;  the 
most:  in  their  pocketbooks.  If  we  can  how 
American  businessmen  that — all  questio  is  of 
morality  aside— it  is  very  bad  busine:  s  to 
trade  with  Communists  .  .  .  and  if  we  can 
simultaneously  show  Congress  that  it  is  very 
bad  politics  to  trade  with  Communists  .  .  . 
we  can  end  what  Senator  Mundt  calls  this 
"Incomprehensible,  morally  indefensible!  pol- 
icy" of  making  it  easier  for  our  enemas  to 
make  it  harder  for  us 
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REMOVE   THE   GOLD   COVEF 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  golc 

been  much  in  the  press  in  recent  i  ays. 
Usually  international  monetary  al  airs 
are  discussed  on  the  finance  pages  but 
currently  they  have  moved  up  to  the 
front  page,  a  fact  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  problem  just  noi  ■. 

As  a  result,  vast  numbers  of  cit  zens 
who  are  untrained  in  economics  but  who 
are  concerned  for  international  anc  do- 
mestic afifairs  are  learning  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  gold  stocks  are  being  dfawn 
down  at  a  very  high  rate  and  tha  the 
outflow  of  our  gold  to  settle  balanc  -of- 
payments  accounts  poses  genuine  i  rob- 
lems  for  the  Nation.  That  problem  1  i  not 
the  calling  into  question  of  the  so  md- 
ness  of  the  dollar,  or  resultant  fears  that 
we  are  about  to  follow  Britain's  exa  iple 
with  our  own  devaluation.  It  is  ra  her, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  time  to  c  ime, 
the  problem  of  gold  as  the  internati  )nal 
transfer  medium  behind  dollars  I  s  a 
medium  of  world  exchange. 

Today's  Washington  Post,  in  its  lead 
editorial  entitled  "What  To  Do  A  x)ut 
Gold,"  notes  that  the  outflow  from  Ti  eas- 
ury  stocks  was  $475  million  in  the  ^  veek 
following  the  pound's  devaluation.  A  i  the 
editorial  observes: 

Ultimately,  the  link  between  gold  am  the 
dollar  must  be  severed. 

But  for  now,  our  payments  balan  ;e  is 
of  equilibrium  by  at  least  the  $2  bi  lion 
per  year  attributable  to  Vietnam.  C  ther 


nations  feel  little  urgency  about  imple- 
menting the  growing  plans,  crystallized, 
in  part,  at  Rio  de  Janiero  with  the  Group 
of  Ten  meeting  and  followed  up  recently 
in  the  Frankfurt  meeting,  so  long  as  our 
dollars  are  available  to  carry  the  world 
exchange  burden. 

But  this  is  where  our  gold  stock  be- 
comes threatened.  While  we  continue  to 
offer  to  buy  gold  at  $35  per  ounce,  none 
is  available  for  purchase  at  that  price 
and  so  we  cannot  replenish  the  Treasui-y 
stock.  Now  the  net  outflow  has  brought 
the  stock  of  available  gold,  for  interna- 
tional settlement  of  dollars  held,  down 
to  somewhere  around  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars.  A  few  weeks  of  drawing 
it  down  by  the  $475  million  figure  I  have 
mentioned  will  exhaust  the  nonear- 
marked  supply. 

Almost  all  of  that  which  cannot  at 
present  be  used  is  in  the  reserve  required 
by  law  as  backing  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  My  bill,  S.  1983,  to  remove  that 
requirement  of  a  gold  cover  and  thus 
free  those  $10  billion  for  International 
use,  has  received  endorsement  from 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  Treasury  Department,  and 
other  concerned  administration  figures. 
It  should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, as  the  editorial  I  have  previously 
quoted  says: 

Congress  should  forthwith  repeal  the  law 
that  ties  up  more  than  $10  billion  of  our 
$12.4  billion  gold  stock  as  a  "cover"  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
su-^gesting  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  which  the  bill  was  referred  by  unani- 
mous consent,  that  we  may  proceed  so  as 
to  have  the  matter  before  us  for  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  pos- 
sible, I  would  like  to  see  hearings  held 
even  before  we  return  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  business — that  is.  In  the 
first  2  weeks  of  January — so  that  action 
can  be  high  on  the  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  To  Do  About  Gold 

In  attempting  to  enforce  the  price  celling 
of  $35  an  ounce,  the  United  States  lost  $475 
million  from  its  gold  stock  In  the  week 
following  the  devaluation  of  tl^e  pound  The 
Treasury  now  has  $12.43  billion  in  gold,  and 
foreign  central  banks  and  governments, 
which  finance  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  have  more  than  $14  billion  in  claims 
against  it.  Save  for  the  unlikely  event  that 
all  foreign  central  banks  decide  to  convert 
their  dollars  at  once,  there  is  no  danger  of 
an  Immediate  crisis.  But  it  Is  clear  that  the 
United  States  cannot  for  long  continue  to 
be  the  only  country  which  undertakes  to 
buy  and  sell  gold  freely  at  a  fixed  price.  Ul- 
timately, the  link  between  gold  and  the  dol- 
lar must  be  severed. 

The  exchange  values  of  currencies  In  the 
non-Communist  world  are  fixed  with  respect 
to  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar,  which  serves 
as  the  principal  reserve  currency,  is  linked  to 
gold  by  the  Treasury's  pledge  to  buy  and  sell 
it  freely  at  $35  an  ounce.  But  the  demand 
for  gold  at  that  low  price — It  was  set  in 
1934 — far  exceeds  the  supply.  There  is  the 
rub.  Permitting  the  price  of  gold  to  rise  un- 
der  the   present   system   of   fixed   exchange 


rates  is  equivalent  to  devaluing  the  dollar. 
And  it  is  doubtful,  aside  from  all  the  other 
objections  that  might  be  raised,  whether 
other  countries  would  permit  a  dollar  de- 
valuation. They  would  be  likely  to  retaliate 
by  devaluing  their  currencies,  and  in  that 
event  the  nominal  value  of  the  gold  stock 
would  be  increased  without  solving  the  fun- 
damental problem  of  the  present  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

As  an  interim  step.  Congress  should  forth- 
with repeal  the  law  that  ties  up  more  than 
$10  billion  of  our  $12.4  billion  gold  stock  as 
a  "cover"  for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Remov- 
ing that  relic  of  the  past  would  doubtless  en- 
hance confidence  in  the  dollar.  But  there 
should  not  be  any  illusions  about  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  present  link  between  gold  and  the 
dollar.  The  Government,  through  the  pool- 
ing operations  and  other  means,  has  been 
attempting  to  maintain  a  price  ceiling  on 
gold,  but  it  will  not  work. 

There  are  three  options  open  with  respect 
to  gold.  The  demand  for  gold  could  be  re- 
duced by  demonetizing  it.  But  that  would 
require  an  agreement  by  central  banks  to 
give  it  up  as  a  monetary  reserve,  an  event 
about  as  likely  as  a  decision  by  the  French 
to  enter  the  Vietnam  war  on  our  side.  Prices, 
costs  and  money  Incomes  the  world  over 
could  be  lowered  so  as  to  Increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  at  Its  $35  an  ounce 
price.  That  feat,  however,  would  require  a  de- 
flation, a  depression  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  1930s.  Happily,  that  also  isn't  going  to 
happen.  Finally,  the  United  States  can  move 
to  sever  the  troublesome  link  between  gold 
and  the  dollar. 

One  way  in  which  the  link  can  be  severed 
would  be  to  sell  gold  until  the  Treasury's 
supply  is  exhausted  and  thereafter  refuse  to 
buy  any  of  it  back.  But  that  tactic  would 
cause  a  $12.4  billion  reduction  in  the  world's 
International  monetary  reserves  unless  other 
countries  were  willing,  as  they  now  are  not. 
to  create  new  reserve  assets — "paper  gold" — 
on  a  massive  scale.  The  danger  of  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  monetary  reserves  would  be 
averted  if  the  United  States  would  discon- 
tinue its  efforts  to  maintain  a  gold-price  ceil- 
ing and  Instead  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  by  maintaining 
stable  exchange  rates  between  dollar  and 
other  currencies  within  its  territorial  limits. 

Severing  the  gold  link  in  the  latter  way- 
it  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  IMF 
articles — would  open  possibilities  for  the  con- 
structive reform  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  Other  countries,  which  rely  on 
the  dollar  as  the  currency  in  which  interna- 
tional trade  is  conducted,  would  be  con- 
ducted, would  be  confronted  with  a  clear 
choice.  They  can  maintain  the  present  sys- 
ten.  of  fixed  exchange  rates  by  closer  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  or.  by  fail- 
ing to  cooperate,  move  toward  floating  rates. 
If  they  opt  for  stable  rates — and  they  need 
not  be  so  rigidly  fixed  es  they  are  now— the 
IMP  can  then  become  the  repository  for  gold, 
and  its  monetary  role  would  be  determined 
by  collective  decisions. 
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AMERICANS— MtN.  WOMEN,  AND 
CHILDREN — NEED  OUR  CON- 
STRUCTIVE ACTION  TO  PRO\7DE 
A  LIBERALIZED  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY LAW— WE  SHOULD  NOT 
STEP  BACKWARD  INTO  THE  17TH 
CENTURY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  Senate  passed  an  excellent  so- 
cial security  bill  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans.  The  compromise  bill  reported 
by  the  conference  committee  is  actually 
no  compromise  whatever.  It  almost  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  liberalized  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill.  Even  worse,  the 
conference  report  on  the  social  security 


bill  is  one  of  the  most  regressive  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  come  before  the  Senate 
in  many  years.  It  appears  to  me  it  Is  an 
insult  to  the  millions  of  Americans — 
children,  men.  and  women — regularly  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefit  checks 
from  our  social  security  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  12 '2 -per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  bene- 
fits to  all  recipients:  we  in  the  Senate 
increased  this  to  15  percent;  the  com- 
promise was  13  percent.  Some  compro- 
mise. From  our  point  of  view  that  was 
tantamount  to  a  surrender. 

The  other  legislative  body  raised  the 
minimum  benefit  to  $50;  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate had  fixed  $70  per  month  as  our  mini- 
mum. The  compromise  was  $55.  Some 
compromise.  Does  anyone  really  believe 
that  a  citizen  can  live  on  $55  a  month 
in  this  inflationary  period?  Even  the  $70 
figure  approved  by  the  Senate  would  by 
itself  hardly  provide  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  anyone. 

The  public  welfare  provisions  In  the 
conference  report  are  demeaning  and 
degrading  and  further  strip  from  those 
unfortunate  citizens  on  relief  rolls  what 
little  dignity  has  been  left  to  them  by 
present  redtape  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures. The  acceptance  of  the  House 
provision  for  a  freeze  on  the  ratio  of 
children  from  fatherless  homes  who  could 
qualify  for  welfare  gives  the  States  the 
option  of  permitting  some  of  those  in- 
nocent and  unfortunate  children  to  go 
hungry.  The  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fi-eeze  on  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  is  deplorable.  States  and 
municipalities  will  have  no  recourse  ex- 
cept either  to  reduce  welfare  rolls — elim- 
inating thousands  of  children  from  this 
aid — or  bear  the  added  expense.  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  received  the  following 
telcRram  from  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
James  A.  Rhodes: 

Strongly  urge  that  freeze  on  AFDC  rolls 
be  removed  from  H.R.  12080  It  would  cost 
Ohio  $1,500,000  in  federal  reimbursement. 

The  fact  is  that  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  is  the  largest  welfare 
program  in  Ohio,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
most  needed.  More  than  190,000  women 
and  children  depend  on  it  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  most  minimum  stand- 
ards of  health  and  decency.  Between 
15.000  and  18,000  additional  women  and 
children  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the 
ADC  rolls  in  Ohio  vei-y  soon  after  the 
first  of  next  year.  As  Governor  Rhodes 
pointed  out  in  his  telegram,  the  confer- 
ence report  provisions  for  the  ADC  pro- 
gram will  have  serious  damaging  reper- 
cussions in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  in 
other  States  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  December  12, 
1967.  the  Cleveland  Press,  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  the  Na- 
tion, published  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled,  "ADC— Back  to  the  17th  Cen- 
turj'."  The  editorial  clearly  and  concisely 
points  out  the  inequities  and  Iniquities 
of  the  ADC  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  and  how  they  will  have  a  direct 
adverse  effect  on  almost  200,000  Ohio 
women  and  children  and  indirectly  be 
injurious  to  all  Ohio  citizens  who  will 
have  to  bear  this  additional  financial 
burden  without  Federal  assistance.  The 


heartless  provisions  in  the  conference 
report  will  perhaps  have  an  even  more 
serious  impact  in  months  to  come  as 
their  callousness  invites  further  poverty, 
hopelessness,  despair  and  the  racial  tur- 
moil that  may  ensue  as  a  result.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  i-emarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADC— Back  to  the  17th  Centxthy 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  is  Ohio's  largest 
welfare  program.  It  also  has  the  lowest  pri- 
ority, providing  190,000  women  and  children 
with  only  a  little  more  than  80 ''r  of  the  mon- 
ey needed  to  permit  a  minimum  standard  of 
health  and  decency  set  eight  years  ago. 

This  could  have  been  improved  consider- 
ably if  a  congressional  conference  committee 
had  chosen  last  week  to  settle  on  a  public 
welfare  bill  substantially  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate.  Instead  the  bill  which  came  out  of 
committee  embodies  most  of  the  inhumane, 
cruel  and  restrictive  provisions  of  the  House 
version. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  calls  It  a  disgrace, 
adding:  "It  Is  a  step  backward  into  the  17th 
century  ...  It  says  wo  don't  care  what  hap- 
pens to  children.  They  can  starve." 

The  bill's  worft  feature  is  that  it  will  cur- 
tail federal  ADC  pajTnents  to  the  states.  The 
niimber  of  children  on  the  rolls  next  January 
1  would  be  determined  and  also  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  state.  Then  the 
proportion  on  welfare  would  be  frozen  there- 
after. 

With  190.000  mothers  and  children  In  Ohio 
on  ADC  now  and  15.000  to  18,000  expected  to 
be  added  next  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  severe 
hardship  that  would  be  worked. 

Further,  the  section  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  encourage  those  on  relief  to  get  Jobs  has 
been  watered  down.  The  amount  of  money 
an  employed  recipient  could  keep  from  out- 
side earnings  has  been  trimmed  so  as  to  take 
away  much  of  his  incentive. 

Several  weeks  ago  Governor  Rhodes  and 
the  State's  welfare  director,  Denver  Whlt«. 
informed  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
that  the  House  version  would  wreck  the  ADC 
program  In  Ohio.  It  is  time  to  speak  up  again. 
Congre.KS  Is  hoping  to  go  home  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  so  time  is  short.  There  is  some 
hope  that  liberal  Senators  strongly  opposed 
to  the  conference  committee  bill  can  stop  the 
Senate  from  passing  it  and  send  it  back  for 
revisions.  Senators  Stephen  Young  and  FYank 
Lausche  ought  to  add  their  voices  to  those 
already  raised.  So  should  Mayor  Stokes. 

A  society  that  chooses  not  to  care  for  its 
most  unfortunate  citizens — most  of  them  in 
minority  groups — Is  deepening  their  despair 
and  inviting  further  racial  turmoil. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  represents  a  re- 
fusal by  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume its  responsibility  for  taking  over  an 
increased  share  of  the  relief  burden  from 
financially  hard-pressed  cities  and 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  apparently  surrendered  on 
almost  every  issue  where  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  House.  If  the  conference  re- 
port in  its  present  form  is  enacted  into 
law.  it  will  be  almost  as  if  the  Senate  had 
never  acted  justly  and  wisely  on  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  cuts 
made  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
there  will  be  an  Increased  surplus  in  the 
social  security  trust  funds  in  1968,  con- 


servatively estimated  at  $620  million  in 
addition  to  the  present  surplus  of  more 
than  $26  billion.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  have 
produced  an  additional  surplus  of  $1  230 
million,  and  the  version  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  have  produced  a 
much  smaller  surplus.  The  conference 
committee  bill  will  produce  an  additional 
surplus  of  $1,850  million.  Therefore,  the 
more  than  $620  million  in  additional  sur- 
plus funds  created  by  the  conference  re- 
port represents  an  additional  tax — a 
backdoor  tax — on  American  working  men 
and  women  without  providing  additional 
benefits  to  social  security  recipients. 

We  in  the  Senate  raised  the  earnings 
limitation  for  those  receiving  social 
security  payments  from  $1,500  to  $1,680 
in  1968,  and  $2,000  annually  thereafter 
with  no  reduction  in  benefits.  The  con- 
ference report  limits  earnings  to  only 
81,680  per  year  without  equivalent  deduc- 
tions from  benefits.  This  limitation  im- 
poses a  cruel  financial  burden  on  people 
still  able  to  work  after  65  and  denies 
them  a  right  which  they  have  earned  by 
their  own  contributions  into  the  social 
security  fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  look 
forward  to  dramatic  new  breakthroughs 
in  the  search  for  cures  for  cancer  and 
heart  disease  that  will  push  higher  and 
higher  the  life  expectancy  of  Americans. 
Men  and  women  of  65  and  70  and  75 
will — and  many  now  do — have  the  ability 
to  participate  in  gainful  employment  fol- 
lowing retirement,  in  some  instances 
compulsory  at  the  age  of  65. 

It  is  unfair  to  bar  these  men  and 
women  from  receiving  social  security  re- 
tirement payments  for  which  they  have 
paid  premiiuns  during  their  more  active 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at  length 
detailing  the  regressive  features  of  the 
conference  report.  It  is  a  throwback  to 
those  dark  depression  days  of  1931  and 
1932  when  a  high-placed  Government 
official  said.  "Relief  is  a  local  problem." 
It  is  a  happy  personal  recollection  that 
as  Congressman  at  Large  from  Ohio  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
helped  draft  our  present  liberalized  and 
expanded  social  security  law.  Over  the 
years  I  have  always  supported  and  voted 
for  liberalizing  amendments.  I  consid- 
ered it  a  privilege  to  vote  for  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago. 
During  the  past  32  years  we  have  slowly 
moved  forw-ard  in  the  field  of  welfare  and 
social  security  legislation.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee  is  an 
unfortunate  step  backward.  It  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Rather 
than  hastily  enact  what  is  so  obviously 
bad  legislation,  we  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  social  security  amendments 
could  be  enacted  providing  adequate  ben- 
efits and  a  more  humane  set  of  welfare 
provisions. 

Since  this  may  not  be  feasible,  I  will 
certainly  support  efforts  to  postpone  final 
action  on  the  conference  report  until 
Congress  reconvenes  next  month,  when 
more  careful  consideration  can  be  given 
this  important  legislative  proposal. 
Every  aspect  of  this  conference  report 
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Is  in  conflict  with  the  basic  con 
the  social  security  program  as  it  w^s 
visioned  by  those  who  created  i 
than  32  years  ago  and  by  those  of  ds 
have  since  worked  to  liberalize  ai  d 
pand  it.  It  embodies  the  concep 
somehow  and  for  some  reason  un 
to  me  it  is  a  crime  to  be  poor,  und^priv 
ileged,  and  underfed. 

I  strongly  urge  that  another  confer- 
ence be  htld,  early  in  the  next  session 
next  January  if  necessaiy,  to  secur  ;  pas- 
sage of  adequate  and  liberalized  fcocial 
secui'ity  amendments. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Record  an  article  from  the 
27  issue  of  Newsweek,  "Why  Are 
Vietnam?"  Written  by  Newsweek  s 
eign  editor,  Robert  Christopher, 
did  article  explores  the    possibili 
American  withdrawal  from 

During  the  preparation  of  this 
Mr.  Christopher  questioned 
fairs  experts  in  the  United  States 
Newsweek  correspondents  in  32 
countries     questioned     politicians 
diplomats    about    how    their 
would  react  if  the  United  States 
seek  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  on 
that  would  permit  a  Communist 
in  Saigon   or  the   absorption   of 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  The  i 
gation  demonstrated  generally  that 
there  was  little  foreign  support 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  there  wa 
less  for  a  U.S.  retreat.  In  all  their 
views,  Newsweek's  correspondents 
to  come  up  with  a  single  instance 
concrete   benefit   to   U.S.    interests 
would  result  from  a  withdrawal. 

Of  the  many  statements  I  have 
on  Vietnam,  few  have  impressed  me 
I  particularly  endorse  the  conclusio 
the  question  is  not  how  we  can 
war  off  without  great  cost,  but 
can  end  it  at  the  least  cost.  As  of 
Christopher  concludes,  the  cost  of 
Ing  the  war  is  far  less  than  the 
range  costs  that  would  be 
retreat. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows  : 

Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam? 
(By  Robert  Christopher) 

Over  the  past  few  weeks.  It  has 
misfortune  to  spend  vlrtuaUy  all  my 
hours  talking  or  thinking  about  Viet 
have  discussed   the  war  with  some 
most  eminent  and  articulate  of  the  crl 
the   U.S.    Involvement.    I    have 
too.  with  many  of  the  men  responsll 
shaping  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  over  t 
seven  years.  The  purpose  of  this  exerc 
to  try  to  determine  what.  If  any,  v 
interests  are  at  stake  In  Vietnam 
end,  I  concentrated  on  three  question 
why  did  the  U.S.  become  involved  In 
In  the  first  place;    (2)   do  those  reaso 
hold  good;   (3)  If  not,  why  are  we  still 

Of  all  the  members  of  the 
with  whom  I  talked,  no  two  gave  pr 
the  same  explanation   for  our 
volvement  in  Vietnam  nor  for  the 
of  the  war.  But  without  exception, 
agreed  that,  even  If  every  one  of  the 
which  led  to  the  present  state  of 
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Vietnam  were  wrong,  there  remains  one  com- 
pelling reason  why  the  U.S.  cannot  now 
afford  to  accept  defeat  there. 

That  reason,  as  they  see  It,  is  this:  the  U.S. 
Government  has  made  so  great  a  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  both  In  words  and 
In  military  effort,  that  failure  to  achieve 
our  stated  objectives  there  would  gravely 
damage  the  U.S.  positloji  all  around  the 
world.  It  would,  more  precisely,  cast  doubt 
upon  the  bellevablllty  of  U.S.  guarantees  and 
the  consistency  of  U.S.  purpose  in  the  eyes 
of  both  our  allies  and  our  enemies.  And  this, 
in  turn,  would  make  the  world  a  far  less 
secure  place  for  Americans  to  live  In. 

This  argument  is  given  particularly  lucid 
expression  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  Says  McNamara:  "If  we  failed 
to  fulfill  our  treaty  commitments  In  Viet- 
nam, there  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  pro- 
found repercussions  Internationally.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  the  40-odd  security  treaties 
which  we  have  with  other  nations  would  be- 
come worthless  scraps  of  paper  overnight. 
But  over  a  period  of  years  there  would.  I  be- 
lieve, be  a  series  of  adverse  shifts  in  our 
relationships  with  other  nations.  Including 
some  with  which  we  have  no  formal  treaty 
ties.  These  shifts  would  In  part  reflect  a 
shifting  of  world  power  balances,  but  in  part 
they  would  also  reflect  uncertainty  about 
U.S.  reactions." 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  proposition  that 
greatly  impresses  critics  of  U.S.  policy  In 
Vietnam.  In  the  eyes  of  many  doves,  the 
"credibility  thesis"  Is  merely  the  latest  In 
a  series  of  shifting — and  sometimes  mutually 
contradictory — rationalizations  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  in  Vietnam.  "Listening  to  Dean 
Rusk,"  Minnesota's  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
told  me,  "Is  like  listening  to  an  accordion 
concert;  you  Start  out  with  the  melody  and 
gradually  you  get  all  the  chords  and  varia- 
tions .  .  .  The  Administration  has  consist- 
ently escalated  its  objectives  in  Vietnam  to 


Vietnam,  there  was  even  less  meaningful 
support  for  a  U.S.  retreat.  In  all  their  Inter- 
views, In  fact,  they  failed  to  come  up  with 
a  single  Instance  of  any  concrete  benefit  to 
U.S.  Interests  that  would  result  from  a  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  Their  specific  find- 
ings: 

Africa:  In  Morocco.  Tunisia  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  a  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam would  seriously  affect  confidence  In  the 
U.S..  but  In  Black  Africa  it  would  make 
little  difference.  "U-S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam without  a  saving  grace  would  be  almost 
as  hard  on  my  government  as  on  the  White 
House,"  said  one  North  African  diplomat. 
And  a  South  African  official  predicted  that 
"if  America  did  withdraw,  my  country  would 
tend  to  drift  toward  neutralism,  fearing  an 
Increased  Communist  presence  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean."  The  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
Black  Afrlcin  governments,  on  the  other 
hand.^was  reflected  by  a  senior  Kenyan  of- 
ficial who  frankly  declared:  "Whether  or  not 
America  withdraws  from  Vietnam  Is  not  our 
concern.  Our  future  relations  with  the  U.S. 
will  be  governed  by  other  factors." 

Latin  America:  The  effects  here  could 
be  serious,  but  probably  would  not  be  fully 
apparent  for  some  years.  The  extent  to  which 
Latin  American  governments  would  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  US.  Is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  flatly  refuse  to  believe 
that  Washington  will  ever  accept  an  unfav- 
orable settlement  In  Vietnam.  "The  U.S.," 
says  an  official  of  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Ministry.  "Is  in  the  same  position  as  any 
boss.  He  can't  afford  to  be  weak  because  he 
will  lose  the  respect  of  his  underlings."  What 
concerns  students  of  Latin  America  most, 
however.  Is  the  likelihood  that  a  U.S.  set- 
back in  Vietnam  would  revive  the  flagging 
morale  of  the  hemisphere's  Castrolte  revolu- 
tionaries and  so  increase  their  strength  that 
a  Latin  American  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion" would  become  a  real  possibility  wlth- 
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match  the  escalation  of  the  war. 

In  a  sense,  however,  it  would  be  unhealthy     '"  *  decade.  Such  a  war  might  well  lead  to 
le  Administration's  explanations  of  our     *  "uclear  confrontation  since  the  Russians, 


If  the 

presence  in  Vietnam  had  not  changed  in 
emphasis.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  when  a  war  vastly  increases  in 
magnitude,  the  stakes  Involved  also  change. 
When  critics  complain  that  the  Administra- 
tion cannot  have  it  both  ways — that  It  can- 
not first  escalate  the  war  and  then  pro- 
claim that  its  significance  far  transcends  the 
fate  of  Vietnam — their  sense  of  grievance  Is 
understandable.  But  their  logic  Is  not  nec- 
essarily sound. 

the  basic  question 

Yet  that,  in  essence.  Is  the  position  taken 
by  most  of  those  who  oppose  our  present 
course  in  Vietnam.  Their  answer  to  the 
credibility  argument  is  simply  to  deny  that 
it  Is  true.  But  a  simple  denial  will  not  do. 
Surely,  the  possibility  that  defeat  or  quasl- 
defeat  In  Vietnam  could  seriously  weaken 
the  entire  U.S.  International  position  Is 
critical  enough  to  the  nation's  future  to 
warrant  careful  examination  of  such  evi- 
dence as  Is  available. 

By  questioning  the  widest  possible  range 
of  experts  on  foreign  affairs.  I  have  tried 
to  make  such  an  ex.imlnatlon  here  in  the 
United  State?.  And  while  I  was  doing  this, 
Newsweek  correfpondents  in  32  other  coun- 
tries were  making  similar  investigations  on 
the  spot.  Wherever  possible,  they  confined 
their  questioning  to  politicians  and  diplo- 
mats— the  mpn  likely  to  shape  the  policies 
of   their   countries    In    the   years   ahead.    In 


who  are  currently  soft-pedaling  revolution 
in  Latin  America,  would  be  under  great  pres- 
sure to  change  their  tune  if  the  Vietnamese 
were  to  demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  can  be 
humbled   by  guerrillas. 

Western  Europe:  Disengagement  from 
Vietnam  would  almost  surely  lead  to  some 
further  erosion  of  U.S.  Influence  In  Europe, 
but  Just  how  much  is  hard  to  measure.  The 
majority  of  Continental  politicians  insist 
that  they  would  still  have  faith  In  U.S.  guar- 
antees to  their  countries.  But  In  many  cases, 
their  assurances  ring  hollow.  "The  very  peo- 
ple now  crying  for  an  American  withdrawal," 
predicted  a  spokesman  for  the  West  German 
Foreign  Office,  "would  complain  afterward  at 
the  unreliability  of  U.S.  commitments." 

That  seems  virtually  Inevitable — and  was, 
In  fact,  tacitly  admitted  by  a  senior  French 
official.  "America  is  too  strong,"  he  said,  echo- 
ing a  favorite  thesis  of  General  de  Gaulle.  "It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to  suffer  a 
setback."  In  a  different  way.  Berlin's  Mayor 
Klaus  Schutz  was  equally  candid.  S.-ild  he: 
"It  would  take  a  lot  of  explaining  to  make 
clear  to  people  the  difference  between  U.S. 
commitments  In  Vietnam  and  In  West 
Berlin." 

The  Middle  East:  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
consequences  of  a  U.S.  reverse  In  Vietnam 
would  be  felt  hard — and  fast.  Israel  and  such 
pro-Western  states  as  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  weakened,  while  Iran  and 
Turkey  would  be  driven  to  reconsider  their 
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In  the  same  terms;  how  do  you  think  your 
country  would  react  If  the  u!s.  were  to  "seek 
a  settlement  in  Vietnam  on  terms  that  would 
permit  a  Communist  take-over  in  Saigon  or 
the  absorption  of  South  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnam? 

I;i  general.  New  week's  correspondents 
found  that  while  there  was  relatively  little 
foreign  support  for  the  U.S.  Involvement  In 


Israel,  whose  own  survival  ultimately  de- 
pends on  U.S.  support.  Is  all  for  negotiated 
peace  In  Vietnam — but  not  a  sellout  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  "If  the  U.S.  simply  re- 
neged on  its  commitments  in  Vietnam."  says 
a  confidant  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol.  "this 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  re- 
thinking in  connection  with  our  defense 
posture. "  What  that  means,  in  the  eyes  of 


many  Mideast  experts.  Is  that  Israel  would 
give  consideration  to  starting  its  own  nuclear 
weapons  program.  And  such  a  move  would 
not  be  totally  unjustified  in  view  of  the  prob- 
able Arab  reaction.  "If  you  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam,'"  said  one  Arab  ambassador,  "there 
would  be  an  automatic  tendency  on  our  part 
to  expect  a  disengagement  from  Israel,  and 
the  Arab  line  would  harden."' 

The  first  of  the  non-Arab  Moslem  states  of 
the  Middle  East  to  be  affected  would  prob- 
ably be  Turkey.  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, said  an  aide  to  Turkish  Premier  Suley- 
man  Demlrel,  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  a 
return  to  Isolationism  and  "could  weaken 
Turkish  ties  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO."  And 
such  a  reaction  In  Turkey,  coupled  with  the 
probable  reaction  In  Pakistan  and  India, 
would  In  time  affect  Iran's  posture.  One  pos- 
sible result:  a  replacement  of  Iran's  present 
U.S.  military  mission   by   Russian  officers. 

India  and  Pakistan:  Though  they  will  not 
say  so  openly,  their  deep  fear  of  China  leads 
'most  Indian  officials  to  favor  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  only  after  the  survival 
of  an  independent,  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam  has  been  assured.  "Anything  else," 
one  influential  Indian  says,  "would  cause  an 
Irreparable  loss  of  credibility  to  the  U.S."  It 
might  also  ultimately  cause  India  to  recon- 
sider its  "firm"  decision  not  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  As  for  Pakistan,  many  dip- 
lomatic ob.servers  believe  that  in  the  event 
of  a  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam,  the  Pakistani 
Government  might  well  oust  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  from  Its  Peshawar  base — a  prime  source 
of  Intelligence  about  the  U.S.S.R. 

Asia:  Throughout  Southeast  Asia,  a  Com- 
munist take-over  of  South  Vietnam  would 
Immediately  shift  the  balance  of  power  In 
favor  of  China.  In  Japan  and  South  Korea, 
the  Immediate  effects  would  be  less  drastic, 
but  the  long-range  consequence  might  be 
even  more  ominous.  And  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  fears  of  a  wholesale  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  the  Pacific  would  be  aroused. 

Part  of  what  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
would  mean  to  U.S.  allies  In  Southeast  Asia 
was  spelled  out  for  Newsweek  by  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines.  "We  would  no 
longer  look  to  America  foj  the  kind  of  mu- 
tual defense  alliance  on  which  small  coun- 
tries like  the  Philippines  depend  for  security 
and  survival."  he  said:  "We  should  perhaps 
be  faced  with  no  other  alternative  than  .  .  . 
a  strict  policy  of  neutrality  and  accommo- 
dation to  Communist  Intentions." 

with  the  exception  of  Cambodia's  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  virtually  every  other  na- 
tional leader  In  non-Communist  Asia  shares 
Marcos'  fears  In  some  degree.  The  si>ecter  of 
Chinese  dominance  of  Southeast  Asia  has  led 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  Sato,  Singapore's 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  Malaysia's 
Prime  Minister  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  to 
risk  their  domestic  political  fortunes  by  pub- 
licly expressing  support  for  the  U.S.  position 
in  Vietnam.  Even  In  Indonesia,  which  Is  pri- 
marily preoccupied  with  Its  own  economic 
problems,  an  army  newspaper  recently  ex- 
pressetl  the  belief  that  if  the  U.S.  were  to 
follow  Walter  Llppmann's  prescription  and 
withdraw  its  Pacific  power  to  Australia  "the 
greatest  part  of  Southeast  Asia  would  prob- 
ably fall  Into  Communist  clutches." 

Quite  clearly,  the  average  citizen  In  many 
Asian  countries  would  applaud  almost  any 
settlement  in  Vietnam.  But  that  applause 
would  likely  be  short-lived  If  the  settlement 
produced  a  Communist  South  Vietnam.  For- 
mer Ambassador  to  Japan  Edwin  Relschauer 
believes  that  a  U.S.  retreat  from  Vietnam 
would  at  first  please  most  Japanese  but  later 
"Would  strongly  increase  Japanese  worries 
about  the  nuclear  umbrella  we  hold  over 
them  .  .  .  This  would  tend  to  push  them 
toward  neutralism — which  would  further 
weaken  their  faith  In  U.S.  nuclear  protection 
and.  In  the  long  run.  might  lead  them  to 
■leclde  that  they  needed  their  own  nuclear 
weapons." 


To  me,  both  my  own  investigations  and 
those  of  Nswsweek's  correspondents  abroad 
amply  bear  out  the  Administration's  conten- 
tion that  U.S.  credibility  is  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam. But  it  must  be  added  that,  whatever 
they  say  in  public,  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  whom  I  have  talked  empha- 
size In  private  that  they  do  not  believe  a 
U.S.  defeat  In  Vietnam  would  be  an  apoca- 
lyptic disaster.  Most  of  them  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  great  Immediate  risk  of 
overt  Chinese  military  conquests  In  South- 
east Asia — a  view  shared  by  ruch  academic 
experts  on  China  as  Columbia's  A.  Doak 
Barnett  and  Harvard's  John  Falrbank. 
Rather,  they  feel  that  Cliina  would  be  In  a 
position  to  overawe  her  Asian  neighbors  dip- 
lomatically and  that  Chinese-supported 
subversion  in  Burma,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Malaysia  would  sharply  increase. 
This,  in  time,  would  almot  surely  overturn 
some  Asian  governments.  (Singapore's  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  has  reportedly  said  that  if  the  U.S. 
leaves  Vietnam,  he  will  either  have  to  leave 
his  country  or  die  fighting  the  Communists.) 
And  It  would  certainly  destroy  one  of  the 
great  U.S.  achievements  of  recent  years;  the 
creation  of  a  climate  of  stability  In  Asia 
which  has  permitted  the  emergence  of  pros- 
perous and  relatively  acceptable  societies  In 
such  countries  as  Korea.  Malaysia.  Thailand 
and  even  Taiwan. 

Similarly,  most  Administration  officials  do 
not  believe  a  U.S.  failure  In  Vietnam  would 
inspire  the  Russians  to  quick,  new  probes- 
say.  In  Berlin.  But  they  do  share  the  view 
of  a  European  diplomat  in  Moscow  who  says: 
"The  next  time  it  came  to  the  crunch,  the 
Soviets  would  remembei  that  you  lack  stay- 
ing power  and  would  act  more  boldly."  Ex- 
panding on  this  theme.  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl, 
one  of  the  leading  American  Students  of 
Soviet  affairs,  predicts:  "What  would  seem 
attractive  to  the  Russians — and  what  they 
would  seek— would  be  opportunities  to  main- 
tain a  sustained  but  limited  level  of  violence 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  And  that,  of  course, 
is  the  definition  of  a  'war  of  national  libera- 
tion'." 

What  the  precise  consequences  of  the  new 
Soviet  and  Chinese  boldness  would  be,  no 
one  In  the  Administration  is  prepared  to  say 
flatly.  Presumably,  not  all  the  disasters  con- 
ceivable would  happen  nor  would  the  situa- 
tion necessarily  be  completely  irreversible. 
But  how.  Administration  spokesmen  ask,  do 
you  Justify  taking  such  a  gamble  with  the 
U.S.  position  In  the  world? 

CHANGING    TUNES 

To  this,  critics  of  the  Administration,  In- 
sofar as  they  concede  that  there  would  be  any 
consequences  at  all,  offer  several  answers. 
Some  of  them,  including  Edmund  StUlman  of 
Hudson  Institute,  argue  that  the  costs  of  dis- 
engagement could  be  minimized  if  the  U.S. 
now  changed  tunes  and  began  to  proclaim 
that  nothing  Is  really  at  stake  in  South  Viet- 
nam but  the  fate  of  a  single,  rather  un- 
promising society.  Hans  Morgenthau  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  offers  a  variation  on 
this;  he  believes  that  If  President  Johnson 
were  to  say  that  all  the  United  States  was 
ever  fighting  for  was  South  Vietnam's  right 
of  self-determination  and  that  this  was  fully 
achieved  in  the  recent  South  Vietnamese 
elections,  the  Administration  could  then 
disengage  to  the  applause  of  the  American 
electorate  and  of  the  whole  world.  But  I 
have  yet  to  talk  with  a  single  practical 
politician  who  believes  that  It  Is  that  easy  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people — and  I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  statesmen  of  the  world  would  be  any 
easier  to  deceive  than  American  voters. 

Some  doves,  of  course,  argue  that  the  con- 
sequences of  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
would,  on  balance,  actually  be  good.  To  prove 
their  case,  they  most  often  cite  the  French 
withdrawal  from  Algeria  engineered  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  and  the  consequent  upsurge 


In  French  prestige.  But  to  this,  American 
officials  make  an  effective  If  cold-eyed  re- 
Joinder;  France  could  afford  to  accept  defeat 
in  Algeria  because  she  is  no  longer  a  major 
power  and  the  survival  of  numerous  other 
nations  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  credibility 
of  her  pledge  and  her  military  might. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  made  by 
opponents'  of  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam 
is  that,  whatever  the  price  of  failure  there, 
it  cannot  equal  the  price  we  are  now  paying 
in  blood,  treasure,  domestic  discord  and  inter- 
national obloquy.  But  it  seems  to  me  blindly 
optimistic  to  assume  that  an  unfavorable  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  would  restore  domestic 
tranquility.  What  form  the  U.S.  reaction  to 
defeat  would  take  Is  Impossible  to  predict.  It 
might  be  a  witch-hunt  reminiscent  of  the 
McCarthy  era;  it  might,  as  many  foreigners 
fear,  be  a  resurgence  of  Isolationism  under 
new  guises;  it  might  ultimately  even  express 
Itself  in  a  fit  of  aggressiveness  designed  to 
show  the  world  that,  despite  Vietnam,  we 
were  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  In 
any  case,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pretty — 
and  neither  do  most  of  the  eminent  Ameri- 
cans with  whom  I  have  talked  in  the  past 
weeks. 

BALANCE  OF  POWEK 

As  for  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  could  regain 
Its  International  image  as  a  benevolent  power 
by  inagnanimously  conceding  that  It  had 
made  a  mistake  in  Vietnam,  that  is  doubtless 
partly  true.  But  many  foreign  critics  of  the 
U.S.  openly  admit  that  they  would  simply 
go  on  belaboring  this  country  on  other 
grounds.  And  public  applause  overseas,  how- 
ever gratifying,  scarcely  seems  worth  the  risk 
Inherent  In  accepting  defeat — which  is,  in 
essence,  a  diminution  of  U.S.  capacity  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  world  affairs. 

The  prospect  of  a  decline  In  U.S.  influence 
obviously  does  not  worry  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  app>ear  to  be  opposed 
to  all  war  and  who  regard  balance  of  power 
as  an  evil  concept.  But  as  Richard  Rovere 
conceded  in  The  New  Yorker  recently,  balance 
of  power  Is  what  foreign  policy  Is  about.  Peace 
is  not  the  natural  state  of  man  and  does  not 
keep  Itself;  It  has  to  be  enforced — and  cur- 
rently it  is  being  enforced  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  U.S.  opts  out,  it  will 
leave  the  task  of  determining  the  world  order 
to  those  who  have  no  cause  to  love  us.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  this  would  mean  the  Imme- 
diate downfall  of  the  Republic.  What  I  do 
think  It  would  mean  has  been  vividly  ex- 
pressed by  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl.  "If  the  U.S. 
withdraws  from  Vietnam,"  he  says,  "it  will 
find  itself  in  the  years  ahead  In  the  position 
of  a  millionaire  living  in  a  small  town  that 
seethes  with  potential  riots  and  whose  In- 
haSitants  are  united  only  by  their  dislike  for 
the  millionaire."  * 

Of  the  thousands  of  statements  on  Viet- 
nam to  which  I  have  been  exposed,  none  has 
impressed  me  more  than  one  made  by  John 
Falrbank.  "When  you  make  a  mistake  before 
history,"  he  told  me  last  week,  "you  have  to 
pay  for  it."  Somewhat  uncertainly,  I  bave 
come  to  share  his  assumption  that  the  U.S. 
made  a  mistake  by  becoming  so  deeply  In- 
volved in  Vietnam.  I  say  somewhat  uncer- 
tainly because  the  chain  of  causality  runs  so 
far  back  and  Involves  so  many  decisions 
which  seemed  perfectly  sensible  at  the  time 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that  things  could 
have  happened  any  differently.  Still,  It  Is  hard 
not  to  agree  with  the  general  who  recently 
told  a  visitor  to  the  Pentagon;  "If  anybody 
could  have  foreseen  the  present  situation  f our 
years  ago.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  we 
would  be  in  Vietnam  in  force  now." 

But  we  are  there.  And,  mistaken  or  not, 
this  war,  like  all  wars,  must  be  paid  for.  The 
question  is  not  how  we  can  finish  the  war  off 
without  great  cost;  it  Is  how  can  we  finish 
It  off  at  the  least  cost.  And,  as  of  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  fighting  the  war 
is  far  smaller  than  the  long-range  cocts  we 
would  Incur  by  a  retreat. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TR^MNING 
PRCX5RAMS  PAY  DIVIDEfiDS 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  unler  title 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunitj  Act  of 
1964,  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  ;he  cost 
of  family  centered  projects  to  ta  :lde  the 
vocational,  educational,  healt  i,  and 
welfare  problems  which  contri  Dute  to 
the  financial  dependency  of  a  fa  nily. 

These  projects  are  adminlst  ired  by 
public  welfare  agencies  with  grants 
from  the  Social  and  Rehab  litation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the  past  3 
years,  nearly  190,000  persons  ii  more 
than  800  communities  hav4  been 
enrolled. 

The  results  are  most  encoilraging. 
Many  of  the  trainees  get  and  ho  d  jobs. 
On  the  average,  they  earn  almo!  t  twice 
as  much  as  their  families  were  r«  ceiving 
through  the  aid  to  families  with  c  epend- 
ent  children  program.  Where  pu  ilic  as- 
sistance payments  averaged  :  152  a 
month,  earnings  average  $273  a  month. 

But  what  does  a  work  training  project 
really  mean  to  an  individual '  Mrs. 
Shirley  Woodward,  who  lives  in  my 
home  State  of  Utah,  could  tell  yi  lU.  She 


COMMENDATION  OF  JESSE  R. 
NICHOLS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  on  November  15 
when  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  other  Senators  paid  just 
and  deserving  tribute  to  Jesse  R.  Nichols, 
a  member  of  the  committee  staff,  for 
rendering  30  years  of  faithful,  devoted, 
and  outstanding  public  service  to  the 
committee,  the  Senate,  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Jesse  has  been  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  an  extraordi- 
nary public  servant  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  all  of  us. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  join  with 
other  Senators  in  commending  him  for 
the  example  which  he  has  shown  in  ren- 
dering outstanding  public  service,  not 
only  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Senate,  but  to  his  country  as  well. 


D.  W.  BROOKS,  PRESIDENT.  COTTON 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  AT- 
LANTA,   GA. 


Mr.   TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,   the 
December  12  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Jour- 

__ .    „.  nal-Constitution  magazine  contains  an 

was  in  Washington  last  Friday  to  receive     excellent  profile  of  D.  \j.  Brooks,  the 
a  Citation  for  Outstanding  Achie  'ement     dynamic   president  of   the  agribusiness 


In  a  title  V  program. 

Mrs.  Woodward,  the  mother  bf  five 
boys,  is  divorced.  Born  in  Ida]  o,  she 
grew  up  in  Utah  and  was  gn  duated 
from  East  High  School  in  Salt  Lai  ;e  City. 
When  she  entered  the  title  V  piogram, 
she  had  only  3  months  experience  as  a 
domestic  worker. 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  received  public  as- 
sistance almost  continuously  sim  e  July 
1953.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1965,  s  le  had 
attended  an  8-month  clerk-stenog  rapher 
course  at  the  Trade  Technical  Institute, 
but  after  failing  to  find  work  sje  had 
moved  to  Ogden,  Utah. 

At  the  Weber  County  welfarej  office, 
Mrs.  Woodward  was  placed  in  the  title  V 
program  and  given  counseling  to  (  evelop 
her  own  confidence  in  her  abilil  y.  She 
attended  Weber  State  College  in  Ogden 
for  two  semesters — from  September  1965 
to  May  1966 — taking  vocational  <  ourses 
in  business  math,  typing,  genera  office 
procedure,  filing,  general  office  n;  achine 
operation  and  basic  bookkeeping,  and  a 
course  in  human  relations. 

Later,  Mrs.  Woodward  was  assij  ned  to 
a  work  experience  program  at  t;  le  Hill 
Air  Force  Base  Hospital.  She  wai  hired 
as  a  general  office  clerk  at  the  1  ase  in 
September  1966  at  $325  per  mon  ,h  and 
will  be  eligible  for  a  pay  raise  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968. 

When  Mrs.  Woodward  entered  t  le  title 
V  program  in  October  1965,  she  \  'as  re- 
ceiving an  AFDC  grant  of  $221.  She  is 
now  independent  of  public  assistance 
Her  AFDC  case  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulat*  Mrs. 
Woodward  upon  the  success  st  e  has 
worked  so  hard  to  attain.  I  trust  that 
others  will  be  encouraged  to  plum  ;e  into 
a  work  training  project  as  she  di  i.  And 
I  am  most  pleased  that  such  projects  will 
be  continued  under  the  antipovetty  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  this  year. 


cooperative,  the  Cotton  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, that  has  headquarters  in  At- 
lanta. 
It  is  stated  in  this  article  that — 
Nobody  has  done  more  to  raise  bights,  am- 
bitions, and  prosperity  of  Southern  farm 
people  than  D.  W.  and  his  Cotton  Producers 
Association. 

This  is  no  Idle  statement.  I  am  proud 
to  share  this  view  of  D.  W.  Brooks'  ac- 
complishments in  promoting  agricul- 
tural efficiency  and  economy,  and  I  join 
in  saluting  my  friend  for  his  good  work. 

D.  W.  Brooks  built  the  Cotton  Produc- 
ers Association  on  hard  work,  sound 
business  judgment,  and  a  staunch  belief 
in  the  free  enterprise  system.  As  he 
states  in  the  article: 

You  can't  wish  yourself  a  better  life,  and 
you  can't  count  on  your  government — or  any 
government — to  give  you  one.  The  only  way 
you  can  get  a  higher  standard  of  living  is 
to  earn  It  for  yourself  by  Increasing  your 
own  Individual  productivity. 

He  is  exporting  this  philosophy  to 
farmers  all  over  the  world,  particularly 
in  the  developing  nations,  and  in  years 
to  come  it  will  pay  dividends  in  many 
nations,  just  as  it  has  done  for  Southern 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  article  tracing  D.  W. 
Brooks'  career  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Amazing  Georgian's  Vision  Paid  Off  in 
MaLiONS:  A  Super-Farmer  Attacks  Glob- 
al Poverty 

(By  Allen  Rankin) 
Whether  he  Is  tearing  down  the  back  roads 
of  his  native  Georgia  or  urgently  jet-crulslng 
around  Asia  or  Africa.  Atlanta's  David  Wil- 
liam "Ole  D.W."  Brooks  not  only  i>ays  his 
own  way  In  life  but  helps  millions  of  others 
pay  theirs.  A  gangling,  six-foot  super-farmer 
of  66,  he  does  It  by  scrambling  as  hard  as 


a  professional  quarterback  In  a  bashing, 
worldwide  economic  scrimmage  that,  for  him] 
goes  on  18  hours  a  day.  Because  of  his  in- 
corrigible old-fashioned  get-up-and-get,  Ole 
D.W.  Is  one  of  the  most  formidable  foee 
I>overty  ever  had. 

When  he  speaks  on  how  to  beat  world 
hunger  and  deprivation,  powers  ranging 
from  foreign  ministers  of  agriculture  to  U.S. 
presidents  (Brooks  has  been  a  valued  ad- 
vlser.  In  one  capacity  or  another,  to  the  last 
four  chief  executives)  listen  with  respect. 
From  a  handful  of  once-destitute  Georgia 
farmers  he  has  built  the  South's  biggest 
agribusiness,  a  cooperative  which  employi 
7,000  workers  and  dramatically  boosts  the 
Incomes  of  Its  150,000  members,  white  and 
Negro  Further  to  swell  the  profits  of  his 
mlsleadlngly  called  Cotton  Producers  Asso- 
ciation—one of  the  nation's  largest  exporters 
of  viany  kinds  of  farm  commodities,  espe- 
cially of  poultry — Brooks  frequently  can- 
vasses the  globe.  In  a  single  order,  he  may 
sell  40  tons  of  Georgia  chicken  wings  to 
Hong  Kong;  100  tons  of  Alabama  drumsticks 
to  Japan;  or,  ducking  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 400,000  bushels  of  Southern  corn  to 
Poland, 

Leist  year  the  company  grossed  $245  mil- 
lion. Operations  have  become  so  efficient 
that,  despite  rising  tariffs  In  some  of  the  30 
countries  with  which  D.W.  now  does  busi- 
ness. CPA  can  still  sell  these  nations  chicken 
and  other  products  more  cheaply  than  can 
local  producers.  But  since  his  most  urgent 
business  these  days  Is  trying  to  help  teach 
famine-threatened  countries  to  learn  to  feed 
themselves  before  It's  too  late,  the  thing 
D.W.  sells  hardest  Is  the  free-enterprise 
system. 

"Look  here,  you  can't  wish  yourself  a  bet- 
ter life."  he  preaches  to  farmers  from  Russia 
to  India,  to  Greece,  to  the  Congo,  to  the 
Caribbean,  "and  you  can't  count  on  your 
government — or  any  government — to  give  you 
one!  The  only  way  you  can  get  a  hl(?her 
standard  of  living."  Brooks  hammers  home, 
his  blue  eyes  earnest,  his  twangy  voice  be- 
seeching, "is  to  earn  it  for  yourself,  by  In- 
creasing your  own  Individual  productivity  11" 
The  year  was  1925  and  the  farmer's  son 
Brooks  was  a  young  agronomy  Instructor  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  when  he  first 
sounded  that  keynote  through  his  region.  At 
that  time,  the  average  Southern  farmer  was 
poorer  by  far  than  most  slum-dwellers  of 
today.  On  washed-out,  eroded  land,  with 
sorry  seed  and  fertilizer  and  worse  market- 
ing facilities,  most  cotton  farmers  cleared 
Just  enough  each  harvest-time  to  guaran- 
tee a  more  dismal  failure  the  next  season 

"All  you're  producing  Is  poverty!"  teacher 
Brooks  chlded  his  students  and  their  fa- 
thers, "And  that's  all  you'll  deserve  until  you 
buck  up  and  get  smarter!" 

Then  the  Depression  hit.  bringing  really 
terrible  times.  Per  capita  farm  Income  In  the 
stJite  plummeted  to  only  $72  a  year;  the  price 
of  cotton  to  a  nickel  a  pound.  Rural  families 
were  reduced  to  clothes  made  from  flour 
sacks.  They  had  so  little  cash  that  they  often 
had  to  give  the  postman  two  eggs  Instead  of 
a  two-cent  stamp.  In  the  critical  winter  of 
1933.  when  Brooks  was  31.  a  few  of  his  farm- 
er-friends In  small-town  Carrollton.  Ga., 
pleaded  with  him;  "Why  don't  you  quit  tell- 
ing us  what  we  ought  to  do.  and  come  and 
help  us  do  It?" 

"They're  right,"  Brooks  said  to  his  wife, 
Ruth,  "It's  too  late  for  'talk-teaching,'  'Do- 
teaching'  will  be  faster."  Making  a  painful 
decision,  he  turned  down  both  the  University 
of  Georgia's  offer  of  an  associate  professor- 
ship and  a  chance  to  go  Into  an  assuredly 
profitable  business  for  himself.  Instead,  be 
Joined  five  hard-up-agalnst-lt  farmers  who 
met  In  a  cold,  rented  Carrollton  warehouse. 
With  them — "to  help  each  other  help  our- 
selves"— he  formed  the  co-op  called  Cotton 
Producers  Association  (CPA), 
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The  little  group,  who  had  scratched  up 
$2,100  to  start  the  partnership,  elatedly  told 
Brooks  they'd  pay  him  $5,000  a  year  to  man- 
age It,  "No.  you  won't,"  D.W.  corrected  them. 
"If  you  start  otf  paying  me  that  kind  of 
money,  we'll  be  sure  to  go  broke.  I'll  start 
at  82,400,"  (This  was  60  per  cent  less  than 
he  would  have  gotten  from  the  declined  Uni- 
versity Job!) 

Somewhat  bug-eyed,  the  fledgling  co-op's 
members  heard  Brooks  outline  his  wildly 
ambitious  plans  for  them,  "Small  farmers 
like  us  can  no  longer  make  the  grade  Just  by 
producing  raw  materials,"  he  declared. 

"To  get  on  an  equal  footing  with  large 
corporate  farms  and  other  big  businesses, 
we've  got  to  pool  our  resources,  buy — and 
later  manufacture — our  own  supplies  In 
wholesale  quantities.  We've  got  to  get  Into 
the  pro/if  side  of  agriculture."  D,  W,  con- 
cluded, "operate  our  own  warehouses,  feed 
mills,  stores,  market  outlets,  etc."  To  mem- 
bers who  couldn't  afford  good  shoes,  such 
grandiose  notions  seemed  Impossible,  even 
crazy. 

Yet.  somehow  Brooks  talked  a  soft-hearted 
Atlanta  broker  Into  lending  the  group  $3,500 
to  buy  a  fire-damaged  cotton  warehouse,  and 
later,  an  equal  amount  to  purchase  an  aban- 
doned fertilizer  plant.  He  hired  four  cotton 
graders,  and  put  out  the  word  that  local 
farmers  would  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy 
of  arbitrary  buyers,  but  would  receive  pre- 
mium prices  from  CPA  for  quality  cotton. 
Incomes  from  cotton  began  to  rise.  Even  so. 
many  of  the  growing  co-op's  members  soon 
wished  that  they'd  never  heard  of  their  hard- 
driving  manager.  He  insisted  that  they  bor- 
row all  they  could,  even  If  it  meant  real 
sacrifices,  to  Invest  In  the  superior  seeds, 
feeds  and  fertilizers  CPA  began  to  develop 
and  promote. 

When,  in  1940.  some  of  the  co-op's  direc- 
tors rebelled  at  this  "extravagance,"  Brooks 
quietly  told  them:  "Now  see  here.  You  hired 
me  as  your  doctor.  Either  you  take  my  medi- 
cine or  I'll  walk  off  and  leave  you  sick.  I  told 
you  these  prescriptions  would  work,"  he 
added.  "I  didn't  tell  you  they'd  be  easy  to 
take." 

Complaints  subsided  when  Ole  D.W.'s  pa- 
tients began  to  see  the  results  of  his  treat- 
ments. Once-dusty  fields  turned  lush  green. 
Cotton  yields  sprang  up  fantastically  from 
half-a-bale  to  two.  even  three  bales  an  acre 
In  some  areas.  Farmers  who  had  been  raising 
"just  enough  corn  for  the  mule"  learned  to 
produce  10  times  that  much,  and  had  "corn 
money"  left  over  for  their  families. 

But  chicken  was  the  most  spectacular  star 
of  Ole  D.W.'s  anti-poverty  program.  By  the 
mld-1940'8.  government  controls  on  cotton 
had  left  many  farmers  with  such  small  acre- 
age allotments  that  they  could  no  longer  eke 
out  a  subsistence  from  cotton  alone.  The 
scientific  raising  of  broilers.  Brooks  decided, 
would  offer  these  small  operators  an  Ideal 
means  of  supplementing  their  Income.  Huge 
chicken  "crops"  could  be  mass-produced  on 
a  small  spot  of  land.  "And  broiler-growing." 
he  began  to  preach  to  the  South.  "Is  the 
quickest  and  most  efficient  way  of  converting 
plant-food  to  meat." 

To  help  Interested  co-op  members  get  Into 
the  industry,  he  eventually  set  up  completely 
Integrated  assembly  lines  for  handling  broil- 
ers from  egg  to  market  stage.  Today  CPA 
breeder-flock  owners  deliver  eggs  to  one  of 
the  co-op's  eight  hatcheries.  The  hatcheries 
supply  CPA  broiler-growers  with  day-old 
chicks;  and  the  growers  In  turn  furnish  mar- 
ket-weight chickens — many  thousands  at  a 
time — to  one  of  the  co-op's  four  vast  poultry- 
processing  plants  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  North  Carolina.  Last  year  these 
plants  processed  more  than  100  million 
broilers. 

From  the  start  Brooks  hired  for  his  com- 
pany some  of  the  best  poultry  experts  and 
researchers  in  the  country.  "We'll  get  along 
Just  fine."  he  grinned  at  them,  "as  long  as 


every  working  day,  and  every  hour  of  It.  you 
look  for,  and  find,  better  and  better  ways 
to  do  things,"  These  high  expectations  have 
been  lived  up  to.  Thanks  to  better  breeding, 
feeding  and  disease-control  methods  de- 
veloped by  CPA,  its  broiler-growers  today 
turn  out  about  three  times  as  many  birds  as 
they  did  10  years  ago.  and  In  about  half  the 
time.  Moreover,  they  do  it  on  about  half  the 
feed  (now  less  than  two  pounds  of  feed  to 
a  pound  of  meat) ;  Results: 

The  average  small  part-time  chlcken-ralser 
has  Increased  his  production  from  4.000 
three-pound  birds  every  14  weeks  up  to  15.- 
000  3 '/2 -pound  birds  every  8V2  weeks!  His 
take  from  chickens  has  shot  up  proportion- 
ately— to  up  to  $4,950  a  year  for  a  top-effi- 
ciency operation.  But  this  Is  usually  "extra 
money"  used  to  boost  other  Income  made  in 
small-farming  or  a  regular  Job  In  town.  So 
even  this  little  man  is  in  fine  shape.  In  no 
danger  whatever  of  being  Included  on  the 
anti-poverty  dole.  Big  growers  do  many  times 
as  well. 

Keeping  his  poultrymen  out  of  govern- 
ment control  programs  has  taken  no  little 
doing.  In  the  winter  of  1961.  during  a  period 
of  over-production,  the  price  many  farmers 
received  for  broilers  plummeted  to  an  alarm- 
ing low  of  10  cents  a  pound.  As  in  some 
earlier  crises,  federal  agents  asked  tempt- 
ingly, "How  can  we  help  you?  What  kind  of 
stabilization  program  do  you  want?" 

"No  kind!"  thundered  Brooks,  "Federal 
'help'  programs  have  the  tendency  to  move 
In  and  take  over — and  we've  had  far  too  much 
of  that  already.  Just  lay  off  the  poultry  In- 
dustry, and  we'll  make  our  own  adjustments." 
Sure  enough,  today  the  poultryman  can 
make  a  profit  at  14  or  15  cents  a  pound  live- 
weight,  and  the  housewife  gets  plumper, 
tastier,  dressed  meat  from  29  to  39  cents  a 
pound  (as  against  59  cents  a  pound,  15  years 
ago). 

Near  the  little  town  of  Boaz,  Ala.,  once  an 
especially  depressed  area.  Brooks  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  co-op's  model  process- 
ing plants.  Lines  of  chickens  several  blocks 
long  dangled  from  overhead  conveyor  belts, 
gilded  swiftly  from  killing  rooms  to  scalding 
vats  to  plucking  machines.  On  through  files 
of  human  dressers  and  cutters  they  went, 
and  Anally  Into  packages  ready  for  freezing. 
"They're  coming  off  the  line  at  the  rate  of 
150  birds  a  minute,"  Brooks  said  proudly. 
"That  means  140,000  a  two-shift  day.  We  use 
everything  but  the  cackle.  The  feathers  we 
grind  up  to  make  feather  meal  that  goes 
back  Into  our  chicken  feed.  The  viscera  we 
process  to  make  dog,  cat  and  mink  feed." 

The  Boaz  plant  spouts  out  an  annual 
$1,876,000  In  salaries  to  Us  600-odd  employees, 
has  brought  lively  business  year-round  to  the 
merchants  of  Marshall  County. 

Atlanta  bank  vice  president  William  A. 
Sutton  declares  that  "Nobody  has  done  more 
to  raise  sights,  ambitions  and  prosperity  of 
Southern  farm  people  than  D.W.  and  his 
Cotton  Producers  Association." 

Ole  D.W.,  however,  never  rests  on  his  laurels 
He  keeps  on  looking  for — and  finding — other 
ways  to  hike  farm  Incomes,  cut  food  costs. 
At  a  new  model  cattle-feed  lot  at  "Valdosta, 
Ga.,  Brooks  and  his  researchers  are  trying 
to  lower  the  price  of  steak  by  making  steers 
grow  faster  on  less,  but  better,  food.  In  only 
two  years  or  so  of  experimenting,  they  are 
already  making  progress;  they  now  get  a 
pound  of  beef  for  6'i  pounds  of  cattle  food — 
about  a  12  per  cent  Improvement  over  the 
average  feed-conversion  ratio.  And  experi- 
menters at  the  co-op's  pilot  pecan  plant  at 
Albany,  Oa..  have  slashed  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting some  pecan  crops  from  eight  cents 
to  three  cents  a  pound. 

For  floundering  peanut  farmers  who 
Joined  CPA.  Brooks  and  company  worked 
another  kind  of  miracle.  At  the  co-op's 
Gracevllle.  Fla..  peanut  research  center, 
scientists  learned  to  lick  "goober"  prob- 
lems one  at  a  time.  Among  their  innovations: 


new  varieties  of  chemically  treated  seeds 
which  defy  six  kinds  of  growth-stunting 
fungi.  Now  CPA  Is  the  nation's  largest  peanut 
processor,  and  has  played  a  signal  role  In 
Increasing  U.S.  peanut  yield  from  969  pounds 
an  acre  in  1957.  to  1.827  pounds  an  acre  In 
1967.  This  breakthrough  Is  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  much  of  the  soil  and  clknate 
In  underfed  Asia  and  Africa  are  Ideal  for 
growing  hlgh-proteln  peanuts. 

Now  Brooks  is  trying  to  promote  fish- 
farming. "Nearly  every  farm  In  the  South." 
he  points  out.  "has  a  pond.  What  we  want  to 
do  Is  turn  these  ponds  into  fish  ponds. 
Through  the  use  of  more  high-powered  pond 
fertilizers  and  fish  foods,  fish  crops  can  be 
harvested  by  the  ton  every  few  months.  Then 
while  hiking  their  own  Incomes  substantially, 
part-time  "fish  farmers'  may  provide  another 
major  protein  source  to  help  feed  the  world." 

These  days  Ole  D.  W.  s  most  urgent  busi- 
ness Is  trying  to  help  underdeveloped  nations 
learn  to  feed  themselves  before  it's  too  late. 
"Starvation  anywhere  is  everyone's  greatest 
enemy  and  threat  to  peace."  he  says.  "If  a 
country  gets  hungry  enough,  it  wUl'fight  Its 
neighbor  for  food."  Ac^-ordlngly,  every  year, 
CPA  plays  host  to  more  than  1,000  visitors 
from  less-developed  nations,  some  of  them 
Communist.  No  secrets  are  withheld  from 
the  guests.  They  are  not  only  allowed  to 
study  the  company's  model  farming  ma- 
chinery and  methods,  but  urged  to  imitate 
them — and  prosper.  "You  can  do  it,  of 
course,"  Brooks  assures  his  visitors.  "How  do 
I  know?  Because  once  our  farmers  were 
nearly  as  bad  off  as  yours  are,  and  look  at  us 
now!" 

Ole  D.  W.  has  his  own  predictable  cures  for 
the  poverty  that  dogs  struggling  nations,  and 
he  voices  them  loud  and  clear: 

"Let's  try  to  break  the  paralyzing  grip  that 
big  government  Is  getting  on  agrlciUture  In 
too  many  countries  today.  Farmers  can  al- 
ways run  their  own  business  better  than 
somebody  far  off  In  the  capital  can  do  It  for 
them."  He  objects  to  federal  tampering  with 
all-out  production. 

"How  can  we  talk  about  producing  'too 
much  food,'  "  he  cries,  "when  two  thirds  of 
the  world's  pKjpulatlon  is  undernourished, 
when  we  know  that  If  we  and  every  other 
country  don't  learn  to  produce  an  almost 
impossible  amount  of  additional  food,  we'll 
soon  have  the  durndest  famines  history  has 
ever  seen?  The  problem  of  the  century  is  to 
grow  enough  food,  and  to  get  It  spread 
around. 

"Let's  get  more  trade  doors  open,  and  keep 
them  open.  Then  we'll  not  only  sell  all  the 
food  we  can  produce — well  help  other  coun- 
tries sell  all  they  can  produce,  too!  How?  By 
creating  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  taste  for, 
better  eating — and  by  furnishing  the  know- 
how  that  can  provide  it. 

"Is  there  any  better  way  to  fight  poverty?" 
asks  Ole  D.  W.  "And  Is  there  any  other  way 
to  meet  the  world's  oncoming  food  crisis?" 


SERMON  ON  VIETNAM  BY  REV. 
JAMES  ROY  SMITH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  most  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  address  recently  delivered  by 
Rev.  James  Roy  Smith,  of  the  Mount 
Olivet  Methodist  Church.  Arlington.  Va. 
Mr.  Smith's  thoughts  on  the  Vietnam 
conflict  are  worthy  of  close  consideration 
by  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam — As  I  See  It 
(By  Rev.  James  Roy  Smith) 

Increasingly  the  church  today  is  speaking 
Its   mind   in   ever-increasing  statements   on 
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the  war  In  Vietnam.  To  read  some 
statements  makes  one  wonder  Just 
sponsible   Is   the  church.   Some   belle' 
to    be    against   war    Is    equivalent    tc 
against  sin.  Would  to  God  that  the 
Involved  in  Vietnam  were  as  clear 
sharply  focused  as  so  many  statementi 

I  believe  the  responsible  churchmap 
try  to  see  the  Vietnam  conflict  In  1 
perspective  If  he  is  to  understand  the 
dilemma  of   Vietnam  for   the   Christian 
try  to  be  helpful,  let   me  begin  w 
of  history. 

Vietnam   came   under   the   FYench 
In  1863  and  from  that  time  until  Woild 
II  was  a  part  of  Indo  China.  Camboqla 
Laos  were  the  other  two  part« 

When  France  fell  In  1940 
occupied  by  the  Japanese.  This  occupation 
continued  until  1945  when  the  j£  panese 
granted  them  Independence  under 
Meantime,  a  group  of  anti-Prench 
namese  formed  In  South  China  under 
cated  communist  named  Ho  Chi  Mln}i 
entered  Hanoi  In  1944  with  the  in 
taking  over  Vietnam  in  the  name  o 
munlsm. 

In    1945,    following    the    defeat   of 
Ho's  forces  became  known  as   the  "V 
Liberation    Army"    and    the    gov 
Emperor  Boa  Dal  soon  fell  to  the  comtn 
leader's   well-organized   onslaught 
peror  abdicated,  handing  his  powers 
Ho.  At  the  same  time  a  "Provisional 
tlve  Committee  For  South  Vietnam" 
communists    and    2    non-communist ; 
control  of  Saigon. 

Like  most  people,  the  Vietnamese 
independence,  and  when  Ho  Chi  Miiih 
Castro  in  the  hills  of  Cuba,  pretendei  1 
a    Non-Communist    leader    fighting 
Independence  of  the  country,  the  peo^l 
lowed  him. 

In  1946  the  French  tried  to  regain 
hold  In  Vietnam,  and  they  were  attac|ced 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  forces,  now  believi 
were    fighting    for    their    Independenf^e 
began   the  eight  year  Indo  China 
ended   in   July   1954   with   a  division 
country:   The  southern  part,  a   free 
called  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  und^ 
Dlnh  Diem,  with  Its  capital  In  Saiga  n 
the  northern  part,  known  as  the  Dem  xiratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  ruled  by  the  c4mm 
nlsts  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  with  its  ca 
Hanoi. 

It  was  at   this   time   In    1954   that 
Vietnam   first    asked    the   United 
help. 

In  October  1955  the  people  of  SoutI  i 
nam  held  a  referendum  to  determin 
choice  between  Emporcr  Bao  Dal  as  clilef 
state  patterned  on  the  old  regime  a 
Dlnh  Diem  as  chief  of  a  republic 
was  overwhelmingly  in   favor  of  Dleii 
the  republic  was  proclaimed  under  Ng^ 
Diem  as  President.  A  constitutional  assembly 
was  elected   in  March   1956,  and   on 
1956,  a  national  constitution  was  ado; 

North  Vietnam  had  expec^g^  the  Sobth 
collapse   under  Diem  and   to  fall   Intc 
hands.  When  It  did  not,  the  Commui^sts 
1959   launched  the  Viet  Cong  Guerrl 
an  Intensified  campaign  of  guerrilla 
and    terrorist   activities    In    the    South 
filtration  began  in  the  South,  aided  b 
and   aid   from   Communist   China 
tacked    villages,    torturing,    killing 
napping    those    who    refused    to 
Thousands    of    local    officials,    teacheri 
health    workers    were     murdered 
trains    and    buses    were    tiombed,    roa4s    de 
stroyed,  bridges  and  schools  burned. 
In    1954   the  United  States  sent  a 
(Military    Assistance    Advisory    Grou  i 
help    Improve    the    military    effectiveness 
the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
Viet  Cthr  ."itepped  up  Its  terror  and  gu 
tactics  It  became  evident  that  more  U 
w.=is  needed. 

In    1962    the    MACV    (Military    Asslitance 
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Command,  Vietnam)  was  established.  Since 
then,  the  build-up  to  protect  and  defend  the 
South  has  continued.  The  U.S.  Is  not  alone, 
for  36  other  free  world  countries  have  also 
sent  aid,  both  military  and  economic. 

During  the  period  1956-63  South  Vietnam 
was  governed  under  a  constitution  patterned 
much  after  that  of  the  United  States,  but 
its  leader.  President  Diem,  became  dictato- 
rial and  in  1963  his  government  was  over- 
thrown and  Diem  and  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  were  killed. 

Since  1963,  political  Instability  has  been 
the  mark  of  South  Vietnam,  although  dur- 
ing the  past  year  partial  stability  has  re- 
turned, a  national  election  has  been  held 
while  fighting  a  war  (which  is  no  easy  task), 
a  constitution  has  been  adopted,  and  rela- 
tive stability  has  been  In  evidence. 

OUR    POSITION 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  have  more  than  a 
legal  right  to  be  In  Vietnam — Indeed  we 
have  a  MORAL  obligation  to  be  there.  If  we 
had  not  gone  Into  Vietnam  as  advisors  in  the 
late  50's  and  with  large  numbers  of  combat 
troops  In  1965,  every  Communist  nation  In 
the  world  would  believe  that  it  had  found  the 
formula  for  taking  over  any  territory  it  had 
set  its  mind  to  have.  The  lesson  In  Korea 
had  not  been  very  clear  to  them 

Every  one  of  the  five  respective  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam  have  asked  us  to 
assist  their  struggle  to  maintain  Independ- 
ence and  three  successive  American  presi- 
dents consistently  have  responded  to  their 
pleas  for  help.  The  reason  the  South  Viet- 
namese requested  our  help  was  that  a  delib- 
erate, piecemeal,  invasion  from  the  North 
was  occurring.  Jeopardizing  self-determina- 
tion and  making  It  less  and  less  possible  for 
the  free  government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
survive. 

When  the  call  of  a  free  people  cried  out 
for  help,  all  the  lessons  of  history  and  of 
Christian  conscience  said  to  us  that  we  could 
not  turn  our  backs  and  run  out  on  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  voice  Is  still  calling 
loud  and  clear. 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam  has  been  and  still  is  that: 
"We  have  no  Intention  of  overthrowing  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  or  Mao  Tse-tung's  governments, 
or  to  capture  their  territory." 

Our  policy  is  to  communicate  the  message: 

"You  cannot  take  over  someone  else's  ter- 
ritory by  force.  We  will  not  allow  you  to  do 
this." 

We  have  spoken  this  message  In  a  succes- 
sively louder  tone  of  voice  and  In  carefully 
measured  words.  Everything  we  have  done. 
Including  the  bombings,  has  been  consistent 
with  this  original  policy. 

BASIC    PROBLEM 

The  basic  problem  In  Vietnam  Is  stUl  a 
brutal  and  sustained  attack  from  the  North 
upon  the  South.  This  attack  Is  marked  by 
terror  and  sneak  attacks  and  by  the  killing 
of  women  and  children  In  the  night  and  mass 
Infiltration  in  large  numbers  across  the  DMZ. 

North  Vietnam  is  apparently  not  ready  to 
come  to  the  peace  table.  Three  times — 1-for  5 
days  and  20  hours  in  May  1965:  2-for  36  days 
and  15  hours  In  December  1965:  and  3-for  5 
days  and  18  hours  In  Pebru:iry  1967 — the 
bombings  have  ceased;  but  each  time  the 
North  nut  only  has  not  sought  peace  but 
used  the  lull  to  re-supply  and  reinforce.  Many 
attempts,  Including  attempts  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  bring  the  United  Nations  into 
this  matter,  have  failed.  Repeatedly  Hanoi 
has  refi'sed  to  come  to  the  Security  Council. 
Britain  has  tried  to  reconvene  the  Geneva 
Conference;  but  Hanoi  and  Peplng  told  the 
British  they  are  not  Interested.  Apparently 
Hanoi  Insists  on  two  conditions  prior  to 
cessation:  1 -Withdrawal  of  American  forces, 
and  2-A  Hanoi  government  In  Saigon.  In  other 
words,  they  require  surrender  and  a  defeat 
on  our  part. 


OUR     TERMS     FOR     PEACE 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  seek  a  peace  that 
win  assure — 

1.  An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion. 

2.  Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose, 
shape,  and  determine  her  own  destiny. 

3.  As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  the 
removal  of  foreign  military  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

4.  Effective  guarantee  for  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  August  1964,  the  Senate  by  an  88-2  vote 
and  the  House  with  no  negative  vote  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  President  "to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United  States." 

BASIC     ISSUES 

What  are  the  basic  issues?  The  goals  of  our 
Government  In  Vietnam  have  always  cen- 
tered around  discouraging  aggression 
throughout  the  world  so  as  to  prevent  a 
larger  war  from  developing.  This,  to  me,  is 
the  basic  issue  in  Vietnam — but  one  that  is 
being  clouded  by  emphases  on  lesser  objec- 
tives, and  much  of  the  public  debate  today 
Is  centered  around  the  lesser  objectives. 

These  lesser  objectives  usually  proclaim 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  don't  want  us 
there,  that  the  Vietnamese  election  was 
rigged,  that  South  Vietnam  will  not  fight 
with  her  own  troops,  that  If  we  give  In  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  claims,  peace  will 
come.  None  of  these,  I  believe.  Is  the  basic 
problem. 

The  main  reason  we  cannot  quit — why  we 
have  got  to  stay  and  finish  the  Job — was 
outlined  by  President  Johnson  when  he  said: 

"I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  as  your  Presi- 
dent that  a  Communist  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  followed  by  a  Communist 
conquest  of  Southeast  Asia.  .  .   . 

"Neither  can  I  tell  you  with  certainty  that 
a  Southeast  Asia  dominated  by  a  Communist 
power  would  bring  a  third  World  War  much 
closer  to  terrible  reality.  .   .   . 

"But  all  that  we  have  learned  In  this 
tragic  century  strongly  suggest*  to  me  that 
It  would  be  so.  And  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the  secu- 
rity— Indeed  the  survival — of  the  American 
nation  on  mere  hope  and  wishful  thinking. 
I  am  convinced  that  by  seeing  this  struggle 
through  now,  we,  are  greatly  reducing  the 
chances  of  a  much  larger  war — perhaps  a 
nuclear  war." 

To  me,  this  Is  the  basic  Issue — not  the  de- 
fense of  Vietnam  or  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
the  defense  of  our  own  homeland. 

To  be  sure,  the  tremendous  might  of 
America  could  break  the  back  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  government  at  any  time  It  so  desires; 
but  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  not  the  real  enemy.  The 
real  threat  comes  from  mainland  China  who 
aggressively  believes  In  the  support  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  as  a  cheap  and  risk- 
less  method  of  conquest.  If  China  succeeds  In 
assuring  North  Vietnam  victory.  It  will  sim- 
ply add  fuel  to  their  fires  and  Thailand  will 
be  next.  Recently  the  President  said,  "I  do 
know  there  are  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Laos.  I  do  know  there  are  North  Vietnamese- 
trained  guerrillas  tonight  In  northeast  Thai- 
land. I  do  know  that  there  are  Communist- 
supported  guerrilla  forces  operating  In 
Burma.  And  a  Communist  coup  was  barely 
averted  In  Indonesia,  the  fifth  largest  nation 
in  the  world." 

When  you  add  to  this  statement  one  made 
by  President  Eisenhower,  this  point  becomes 
even  sharper  In  Its  focus.  President  Elsen- 
hower in  1959  said: 

"Strategically.  South  Vietnam's  capture  by 
the  Communists  would  bring  their  power 
several  hundred  miles  Into  a  hitherto  free 
region.  The  remaining  countries  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  menaced  by  a  great  flanking 
movement.  The  freedom  of  12  million  people 
would  be  lost  Immediately,  and  that  of  150 
million  in  adjacent  lands  would  be  seriously 
endangered.  The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would 
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set  in  motion  a  crumbling  process  that  could, 
as  it  progressed,  have  grave  consequences  for 
us  and  for  freedom." 

Those  who  contend  that  we  should  stop  the 
bombing  and  withdraw  from  Vietnam  are 
simply  preaching  withdrawal  without  cogni- 
zance 01  the  main  Issue.  They  are  suggesting 
that  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  be  left  to 
struggle  with  their  own  problems  no  matter 
what  the  consequence. 

The  basic  Issue  In  Vietnam  as  far  as  Amer- 
ica Is  concerned  Is  American  security.  A  with- 
drawal or  defeat  threatens  that  security. 
The  willingness  to  stay  and  deter  the  militant 
march  of  Maoist  power  is  the  basic  issue,  and 
II  we  believe  In  our  system.  It  Is  an  issue  for 
which  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
As  far  as  the  Christian  Is  concerned,  the 
basic  issue  Is  human  freedom  and  worth.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  children  for  whom 
Christ  died;  and  being  forced  against  their 
wills  to  be  taken  over  by  an  Invasion  from 
the  North,  they  have  appealed  to  us  for  help. 
We  cannot  allow  them  to  be  taken  over 
against  their  wills.  We  do  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility which  we  cannot  escape.  I  see 
America  as  a  strong  nation  without  any 
desire  for  territorial  gain  responding  to  the 
call  of  a  weak  nation  who  needs  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  an  aggressive  govern- 
ment who  seeks  to  dominate  and  claim  her 
soil  and  her  souls.  To  me,  our  response  Is  In 
accordance  with  our  Christian  teachings. 

CHRISTIAN    POINT    OF    VIEW 

The  great  St.  Augustine  laid  down  three 
basic  rules  which  he  contended  Justified  war, 
and  I  believe  the  response  we  have  made  to 
the  confilct  In  Vietnam  is  consistent  with 
these  three  basic  rules.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  War  should  be  waged  only  as  a  neces- 
sity. 

2.  Its  only  legitimate  objective  Is  to  achieve 
a  Just  and  stable  peace  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3.  It  should  be  fought  with  mercy,  avoid- 
ing all  needless  brutality  and  restricting  use 
of  violence  to  the  minimum  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  "greater  ertl." 

In  principle  the  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  has  been  within  this  framework. 
The  President  has  stated  It  again  and  again 
and  each  added  step  of  increasing  strength 
has  been  done  with  hesitancy,  with  reluc- 
tance, with  respKjnsible  Judgment  and  has 
been  minimal  in  nature. 

So  long  as  North  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
used  by  the  Communists  to  force  its  will 
upon  South  Vietnam  and  so  long  as  South 
Vietnam  calls  to  us  to  prevent  this  forceful 
take-over,  I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
see  the  conflict  through  to  an  honorable 
solution  that  assures  the  world  that  forceful 
aggression  will  neither  be  rewarded  nor 
tolerated. 


ROLLOUT  OF  BRITISH- 
CONCORDE 


RENCH 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
moniing  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  a  number  of  other  news- 
papers published  an  account  of  the  roll- 
out of  the  world's  first  supersonic  air- 
liner, the  British-Pren:h  Concorde,  at 
Toulouse,  France. 

These  reports  further  point  out  that 
the  British  and  French  are  some  3  years 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport 
plane.  They  further  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  British  and  the  French  are  most 
serious  about  this  venture  and  the  seri- 
ous challenge  it  presents  to  the  position 
of  leadership  held  by  the  United  States 
In  aviation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   12,   1967] 

Political    Rhetoric    Warms    Unveiling    of 

British -French    Supersonic    Plane 

(By  Lloyd  Garrison) 

Toulouse,  France,  December  11. — The 
world's  first  supersonic  airliner,  the  British- 
French  Concorde,  made  its  debut  here  today 
in  subfreezlng  weather.  The  plane,  which 
has  not  yet  flown,  was  towed  from  Its  hanger 
before  1,000  dignitaries  warmed  only  by  the 
heat  of  the  political  rhetoric.  Everyone  was 
In  concord — which  means  harmony  In  both 
English  and  French,  although  the  French 
spell  It  with  an  "e" — about  the  high  degree 
of  technical  cooperation  in  developing  the 
plane.  But  British  officials  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  rib  the  French  for  the  veto  of  Brit- 
ain's application  to  cooperate  even  more 
broadly  In  the  European  Common  Market. 
And.  to  almost  everyone's  surprise,  the 
French  took  It  all  very  seriously.  The  tone 
was  set  by  Sir  George  Edwards,  managing 
director  of  the  British  Aircraft  Corporation. 
"Let  us  hope,"  he  suggested  with  a  twinkle 
In  his  eye,  "that  the  Inspiration  of  our 
cooperation  may  also  someday  Influence  cer- 
tain heads  of  state."  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  head  of  state  he  had  In  mind  was 
President  de  Gaulle,  who  two  weeks  ago 
slammed  the  door  on  Britain's  entry  Into 
the  Common  Market.  Next  up  was  Anthony 
Wedgwood  Benn,  British  Minister  of  Tech- 
nology. Standing  without  gloves  or  a  hat 
before  a  shivering  audience  wrapped  In 
steamer  rugs,  Mr.  Benn  remarked: 

"Only  one  disagreement  has  marred  our 
work,  and  no  amount  of  ministerial  meeting 
has  produced  a  compromise.  The  French  In- 
sist that  Concorde  be  spelled  the  French  way. 
So  we,  too,  will  spell  It  with  an  'e'.  It  will  be 
an  'e'  for  England,  'e'  for  Europe,  'e'  for  entry 
and  'e'  for  entente." 

The  English-speaking  guests,  who  Included 
presidents  and  senior  exef'utlves  of  major 
American  airlines,  laughed  and  applauded 
Mr.  Benn's  humor. 

But  It  was  not  funny  to  Jean  Chsimant, 
French  Minister  of  Transport.  UnsmlUngly, 
he  recited  the  achievements  of  the  Concorde 
and  thanked  British  technicians  for  their 
contribution.  Then  he  looked  over  at  the 
British  delegation  and,  departing  from  the 
text,  added  in  slow,  measured  French: 

"This  very  Important  cooperation  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  context." 

DIFFERENCE    NOTED 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chamant  said,  cooperation  Is 
fine,  but  designing  an  airplane  Is  one  thing 
and  building  political  bridges  Is  another;  the 
two  have  nothing  In  common. 

With  that,  a  French  Army  band  played  a 
garbled  version  of  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  a 
Royal  Air  Force  band  flawlessly  rendered  "La 
Marseillaise,"  and  the  huge,  white  delta-wing 
fan  Jet  was  towed  out  of  the  Sud-Avlation 
hangar  and  on  to  the  runway  for  Its  first 
public  showing. 

At  rest,  the  plane  appears  to  be  ungainly. 
Its  nose  droops  and  it  stands  nearly  50  feet 
off  the  ground  on  three  stllt-llke  wheel 
struts.  Because  of  Its  small,  razor-like  delta 
wings,  the  Concorde  needs  the  extra  height 
for  a  high  angle  of  attack  required  for  take- 
off. 

In  the  air.  with  Its  wheels  retracted  and 
Its  nose  molded  straight  Into  the  fuselage 
for  superponlc  flight,  the  Concorde  will  carry 
130  p.\ssengers  at  1,000  miles  an  hour,  almost 
twice  the  speed  of  sound.  For  the  Concorde, 
New  York  will  be  only  3  hours  17  minutes 
from  Paris,  enabling  businessmen  to  make 
an  easy  round  trip  In  one  day,  and  Tokyo  will 
only  be  12  hours  from  Paris. 

SMALLER    THAN    U.S.     MODEL 

The  Concorde  will  be  smaller  and  slower 
than    the    American    supersonic    transport. 


now  on  Boeing's  drawing  boards,  but  It  has 
at  least  a  three-year  head  start. 

United  States  airlines,  with  Pan  American 
World  Airways  In  the  lead,  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  74  orders  placed  for  Con- 
cordes, which  will  cost  at  least  $l6-mlllion 
each. 

LARGE    LOSS    SEEN 

But  few  aviation  observers  here  believe 
that  the  venture  will  come  close  to  paying 
for  the  Initial  $1.4-bllllon  Investment,  which 
was  shared  equally  by  Britain  and  FYance. 
It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  500  Con- 
cordes must  be  sold  to  break  even,  and  even 
the  most  optimistic  members  of  the  Con- 
corde Contunittee  predict  a  sale  of  no  more 
than  350  planes. 

Sales  will  depend  largely  on  cost  and  on 
the  aircraft's  sonic  boom.  When  flying  at  full 
speed,  the  plane  will  produce  reverberations 
like  thunderclaps.  Most  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  bar  the  Concorde  from  flying  over 
land,  which  would  deprive  It  of  access  to 
about  40  percent  of  the  world's  air  routes. 

Just  how  expensive  the  Concorde  will  be 
In  operation  will  not  be  known  until  the 
conclusion  of  exhaustive  tests.  The  first  test 
flight  is  scheduled  for  about  10  weeks  from 
now,  with  the  hope  that  the  plane  will  be 
ready  to  fly  commercially  by  the  summer 
of  1971. 

U.S.    DESIGN    COMPLETED 

With  the  final  design  recently  completed, 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  super- 
sonic transport,  the  Boeing  2707,  Is  about 
to  begin  at  the  Boeing  Company's  plants  In 
the  Seattle  area.  The  plane  Is  scheduled  to 
make  its  debut  In  late  1970  and  to  be  placed 
in   airline   service   In   1974. 

The  Boeing  2707  will  carry  nearly  300  pas- 
sengers, while  the  Concorde  will  carry  132. 
and  will  fly  at  1.780  miles  an  hour,  com- 
pared to  1,450  miles  an  hour  for  the  Con- 
corde. A  total  of  125  of  the  American  craft, 
valued  at  $40-ml]llon  each,  have  been 
ordered. 


AMERICA   MUST  FACE   A    DECISION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  former 
Representative  Laurence  Curtis,  of  New- 
ton, Mass.,  an  ex-member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  urged  in  a 
recent  speech  that  "America  must  face 
a  decision." 

He  emphasized  that  the  issue  now  was 
not  whether  people  liked  the  war,  but 
was  what  to  do  about  It;  that  it  was  hard 
to  envisage  a  compromise  that  was  not 
virtually  a  surrender  by  one  side  or  the 
other;  that  negotiations  usually  involved 
some  concessions;  that  the  question  of 
making  concessions  must  depend  on 
whether  U.S.  vital  national  Interests  were 
at  stake;  and  that  four  Presidents  and 
the  Congress  had  found  Vietnam  of  vital 
U.S.  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  my  friend,  former  Representa- 
tive Cui'tis,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Must  Face  a  Decision 
(Speech  of  former  Representative  Laurence 

Curtis    to    the    Newton    Kiwanls    Club    in 

Newton.  Mass.,  on  November   15,   1967) 

How  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  morass 
in  Vietnam  is  uppermost  In  people's  minds. 
But  many  people  are  just  against  the  war, 
and  fall  to  face  up  to  the  decision  as  to  what 
America  should  actually  do  to  get  out.  Should 
we  get  out  on  almost  any  terms?  Should  we 
stand  fast?  If  concessions  are  necessary  to 
reach  a  settlement,  how  much  can  we  con- 
cede? 

Our  objective,  as  recently  stated  by  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson.  Is  to  "permit  self-determina- 
tion In  South  Vietnam":  and  this  meaiis  thai 
communist  North  Vietnam  should  hot  be 
permitted  to  gain  control  of  South  Vietnam 
by  force,  as  it  seeks  to  do;  and  It  meahs  that 
the  southward  expansion  of  commudlsm  at 
that  point  must  be  contained. 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  wis  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  this  question,  'fihe  de- 
marcation line  and  the  demilitarize^  zone 
(the  D.M.Z.)  were  Intended  to  separate  the 
communist  north  from  the  non-cominunlst 
south.  Nearly  a  miUlon  people  who  did  not 
wish  to  live  under  communism  fled  frim  the 
north  and  took  refuge  In  the  south.    '• 

The  heart  of  the  present  conflict  Is  ttat  the 
communists  want  to  take  over  Soutli  Viet- 
nam, and  we  don't  want  them  to. 

That  is  a  conflict  which  Is  hard  to  compro- 
mise. Indeed,  Prof.  Edwin  O.  Relschau^r,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Japan,  writing  in  Look 
Magazine  in  September,  said:  "It  is  hard  to 
envisage  at  this  state  a  negotiated  settlement 
that  Is  not  virtually  a  surrender  by  o^ie  side 
or  the  other".  | 

Today  some  people  favor  our  wlth&rawal 
from  the  war  on  almost  any  terms.  Others 
favor  more  massive  use  of  power  to  ^defeat 
our  adversary.  Nearly  all  desire  an  honbrable 
peace  through  negotiations.  But  a  settiment 
may  be  impossible  without  concessloiK  and. 
as  has  been  seen,  meaningful  concessions  may 
amount  to  surrender. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  question  of  ciaklng 
concessions  must  depend  on  whether  oilr  vital 
national  interests  are  at  stake  in  Vietnam 
and  would  be  Imperiled  by  our  fallureito  at- 
tain our  objectives  there.  In  short.  Is  It  *  mat- 
ter of  vital  national  Interest  that  tha  com- 
munists be  contained  from  expanding  beyond 
the  demarcation  line  and  gaining  control  of 
South  Vietnam  by  force?  ] 

Before  discussing  that  question,  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  other  difficult  confVonta- 
tlons  might  give  us  Insight.  Let  us  l^ok  at 
President  Lincoln's  experience.  5 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  while  the  Civil  War  was 
unpopular,  and  while  a  national  election  was 
approaching.  President  Lincoln  was  urged  to 
confef  with  negotiators  from  the  South,  and 
did  so.  Lincoln  listened  carefully,  the*  took 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  at  the  top: 
"Number  one:  The  Union  must  be  preserved. 
Number  two:  slavery  must  be  abolishefl."  He 
said :  "Gentlemen,  you  All  m  the  rest  of  it .  .  . 
you  write  that  In  there,  but  Just  leave  ;num- 
ber  one  and  number  two  at  the  top.  and  I  will 
sign  It."  The  negotiation  failed. 

Some  people  maintain  that  It  Is  not  4  mat- 
ter of  vital  national  interest  that  thei  com- 
munists be  contained  from  expanding  south 
and  gaining  control  by  force  over  Boutb 
Vietnam. 

But  four  presidents  have  advised  t)ther- 
wlse. 

"The  possible  consequences  of  the  loss  are 
Just  Incalculable."  said  President  Elsenhower. 
President  Kennedy  said:  "Vietnam  repre- 
sents the  cornerstone  of  the  free  wofld  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  keystone  to  the  arc^.  the 
finger  In  the  dike."  j 

President  Johnson  said  In  his  state  if  the 
Union  message  last  January:  "We  hav^  cho- 
sen to  fight  a  limited  war  In  Vietnam  In 
order  to  prevent  a  larger  war  .  .  .  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow  If  the  Communists  succeed  In 
taking  over  South  Vietnam  by  force."  ! 

And  finally  the  Congressional  Resolution, 
passed  almost  unanimously  in  1964  (eads: 
"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  andjsecu- 
rlty  In  Southeast  Asia." 

Despite  the  views  of  four  President*  and 
of  the  Congress,  confirmed  by  leaders  ^f  the 
free  nations  In  the  area  of  Southeast;  Asia, 
the  dissent  continues,  and  the  public  la  con- 
fused, j 

We.  In  America,  believe  In  the  right  (if  dis- 
sent, but  we  deplore  Inflammatory  worcfc  and 
actions  which  are  an  abuse  of  that  rlgljt.  We 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for   thosa  who 


attacked  the  Pentagon  and  desecrated  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  General  Glap.  able  com- 
mander in  North  Vietnam,  has  publicly  stated 
that  such  actions  give  his  people  encourage- 
ment. It  encourages  them  to  hang  on  and 
hope  for  victory  on  our  home  front.  Just  as 
in  1954  they  achieved  victory  In  Paris  as  much 
as  in  Vietnam.  Such  rabid  dissent  does  not 
shorten  the  war.  It  prolongs  It  and  causes 
added  loss  of  American  lives. 

When  we  are  asking  men  to  fight  and  die, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  support  them.  That 
means  also  supporting  the  cause  for  which 
they  are  fighting.  How  would  you  like  to 
lose  a  son  or  brother  in  Vietnam,  and  then 
hear  people  saying  that  the  whole  effort  was 
a  mistake? 

One  reason  for  public  confusion  Is  that 
so  many  distracting  questions  are  raised 
which  do  not  really  answer  the  fundamental 
issue,  which  is  what  America  must  do.  Some 
of  those  questions  are  the  following: 

"There  was  no  aggression  from  the  North." 
say  some.  Our  government  answers,  "There 
certainly  is  now." 

"We  Intervened  In  a  civil  war."  say  some. 
Our  government  points  out  that  since  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  the  intended 
"temporary"  demarcation  line  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  has  hardened  into  a  divi- 
sion between  two  de  facto  political  entitles, 
and  that  it  is  no  more  "civil  war"  when 
North  Vietnam  wages  war  on  South  Vietnam 
than  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  war  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea,  or  East  and 
West  Germany. 

Some  argue  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  first  of 
all  a  nationalist.  Our  government  points  to 
his  long  history  as  an  ardent  communist 
organizer,  and  his  tyranny  over  North  Viet- 
nam after  he  got  power  there  in  1954.  in- 
cluding the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  "dis- 
senters". It  points  out  that  the  communism 
of  Mao  and  Castro  was  at  one  time  doubted 
by  many  people;  that  many  non-communists 
in  South  Vietnam  are  ardent  nationalists; 
and  that  the  late  President  EMem's  intense 
devotion  to  nationalism  was  recognized  by 
all. 

Some  dissenters  say  that  our  whole  policy 
and  alleged  vital  interest  is  based  on  the  mis- 
conception that  "monolithic  communism" 
still  exists,  which  Is  no  longer  true.  Our  gov- 
ernment answers  that  it  Is  aware  of  that 
fact;  agfd  It  points  to  the  danger  resulting 
from  China's  sponsorship  of  wars  of  national 
liberation. 

No  wonder  the  public  Is  confused.  The 
voices  of  dissent  are  more  newsworthy  and 
spectacular  than  the  voices  of  support.  They 
get  more  publicity.  In  fact,  when  President 
Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  General 
Omar  Bradley,  our  own  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  others  Issued  a  statement  of 
support.  It  received  very  little  notice  In  our 
papers. 

So,  It  behooves  people  to  look  at  the  rec- 
ord; and  It  is  helpful  to  cut  through  the  fog 
of  discussion  and  focus  on  the  real  Issue: 
that  Is.  we  face  a  decision:  do  we  quit;  do  we 
retreat;  or  do  we  go  forward  to  carry  out 
our  stated  and  limited  objectives  by  the  best 
means  available? 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
erable interest  has  been  generated  in 
agricultural  areas  by  legislative  proposals 
to  authorize  a  'strategic  reserve"  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  such  crops  as  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans. 

The  majority  of  my  constituents  who 
have  been  concerned  enough  to  write 
about  this  issue  are  dead  set  against  the 
idea.  And  who  can  blame  them?  Wheat 
and  feed  grains  producers  remember 
only  too  well  that  not  long  ago.  Govern- 


ment-held stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  were  dumped  on  the  open  maricet 
and  prices  plummeted. 

Neither  have  farmers  forgotten  sev- 
eral other  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  their  ultimate  disastrous 
effect  on  farm  income. 

The  editor  of  the  Cody,  Wyo.,  Enter- 
prise has  spoken  out  in  his  December  7 
column  concerning  the  "strategic  re- 
serve" proposal.  The  points  he  makes  in 
opposition  to  this  approach  are  well- 
stated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  pointed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  only  say  further  that  when  we 
compile  our  list  of  things  to  get  done  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  reap- 
praisal and  revamping  of  Federal  policies 
affecting  agriculture  ought  to  receive  top 
priority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needless  Expense 

Proposed  legislation  now  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  agriculture  would  author- 
ize the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
establish  and  maintain  Government-owned 
reserve  stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  this 
proposal  (H.R.  12067)  would  authorize  a  huge 
needless  governmental  expenditure  at  a  time 
when  the  utmost  fiscal  restraint  should  be 
the  first  order  of  the  day.  This  bill  does  not 
contain  any  dollar  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  money  which  could  be  spent  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  acquire  these 
reserve  stocks  of  farm  commodities;  thus  the 
"blank  check"  could  exceed  $1  billion.  In- 
cluding storage  and  Interest  costs. 

American  agriculture  has  a  tremendous 
productive  capacity  and  the  agricultural 
processing  and  transportation  industries  con- 
stitute our  best  insurance  against  shortages. 
Therefore,  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  a  deliberate  program  of 
purchasing   and   maintaining   such   reserves. 

We  strongly  favor  a  program  permitting 
return  to  a  free  agrlcultliral  market  as  the 
regulator  of  supply  and  demand.  HSi.  12067 
is  a  backward  step  and  should  be  rejected. 
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SERMON   BY    RABBI    HARVEY   J. 
FIELDS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  Rabbi  Harvey  J.  Fields,  of 
Temple  Israel,  in  Boston  delivered  a  mov- 
ing and  thought-provoking  Rosh  Ha- 
shana  sermon  entitled  "With  Grief  Ac- 
quainted." In  this  sermon,  which  con- 
tains a  lesson  of  value  for  us  all.  Rabbi 
Fields  discussed  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  the  people  in  them,  and  the 
responsibility  which  we  all  share  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  unfortunate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rabbi 
Fields'  most  appropriate  sermon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wfth  Griei'  Acquainted 

( A  Rosh  Hashanah  Sermon  delivered  at  Tem- 
ple Israel,   Boston,  Mass.,   on  4-5   October 
1967  by   Rabbi   Harvey  J.  Fields) 
The  holidays  fall  late  this  year.  Autumn 
Is  upon  us  and  summer  Is  over.  And  despite 
the  momentary  hoopla  of  the  World  Series 
now  inundating  this  city,  this  summer  has 
been  a  miserable  one  for  the  soul  of  America. 


Those  who  write  our  history  and  tell  our 
tale  will  not  only  extol  the  Red  Sox.  They 
win  be  forced  to  record  the  hate,  and  riots 
and  violence  that  erupted  like  fiery  vol- 
canoes throughout  the  land.  They  will  tell 
about  the  returned  veteran  who,  while 
standing  in  the  smoke  and  rubble  of  his 
Detroit  home,  remarked:  "I  Just  got  back 
from  Vietnam  a  few  months  ago,  but  you 
know,  I  think  the  war  is  here."  Or  they 
will  show  the  cartoon  of  two  Negro  soldiers 
wading  through  some  Vietnamese  rice-paddy 
with  one  saying  to  the  other:  "This  Is  great 
training  for  civilian  life!"  Or  they  will  let 
the  bitter  angry  words  of  a  sixteen-year-old 
youth  In  Harlem  capture  the  terrible  mood 
of  destruction:  "There  is  nothing  In  this 
country  worth  saving." 

Those  words,  and  the  violent  events  of 
this  summer  etch  out  the  message.  Our 
nation  Is  once  again  In  the  agonizing  throes 
of  racial  revolution.  And  the  grim  reality 
is  all  about  us.  We  have  seen  the  looting  and 
burning,  the  rioting  and  shooting,  the 
wounding  and  killing.  The  statistics  read 
like  a  wdr,  report.  Thirty-two  of  oiu-  cities 
exploded.  Eighty-six  persons  were  killed. 
Over  two  thousand  were  injured,  and  over 
eleven  thousand  were  arrested.  Property 
damage  Is  estimated  at  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars.  Senator  Morton,  reflecting 
upon  all  of  this  has  said:  "the  terror  beset- 
ting our  cities  ...  Is  the  worst  since  the 
Civil  War."  And  Senator  Fulbrlght  has  dec- 
lared: "the  great  society  is  a  sick  society." 
All  of  this  spells  out  the  reality  of  our  urban 
world  In  this  sacred  moment  of  meeting. 

FACING  trp  TO  THE  ISSUE 

For  our  forefathers  this  was  always  a  day 
set  aside  for  solemn  scrutiny.  In  It  they 
drew  back  the  veil  of  comfortable  seU-cen- 
teredness.  They  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  Issues  at  the  heart 
of  human  existence.  Rosh  Hashanah  was 
never  a  d.iy  of  retreat  from  reality.  It  was 
rather  a  Yoin  T'ruah — a  day  when  the  Sho- 
far  blast  reminded  the  Jew  of  the  yawning 
gap  separating  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
from  the  society  he  was  commanded  to  build. 

Today,  no  less  than  In  years  past,  Rosh 
Hashanah  once  again  thrusts  upon  us  the 
moral  Issue  of  our  times.  It  summons  us.  In 
these  moments  set  aside  for  honest  search- 
ing and  conscientious  probing,  to  confront 
the  reasons  for  the  revolution  now  convuls- 
ing our  cities  In  so  much  suffering,  agony, 
and  fear. 

Yet.  even  as  I  say  this,  I  know  there  are 
many  who  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  Issue.  You 
see  the  signs  of  the  closed-lnsensltlve  society 
wherever  you  go.  You  hear  It  In  the  words: 
"It's  the  Negroes  problem,  not  mine!"  You 
encounter  it  In  the  brutal  terms:  "Let  the 
police  handle  them — they  are  nothing  but 
mad  dogs  anyway."  And  this  callous  Indif- 
ference Is  catching.  Our  Jewish  community, 
hitherto  active  and  Involved  supporters  of 
the  Negro  demand  for  freedom  and  Justice. 
Is  now  heard  less  and  less.  Our  financial  sup- 
port is  sadly  sagging.  We  too,  It  seems,  are 
prone  to  turning  off  this  critical  question  of 
conscience  when  It  begins  to  pinch  our  toes — 
when  It  presses  closer  to  home. 

It  Is  precisely  for  these  reasons  that  our 
tradition  would  speak  to  us  on  this  Yom 
T'ruah.  It  would  remind  us  that.  In  these 
times  of  fear  and  growing  Indifference,  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  the  false  luxury 
of  retreat.  Nor  can  we  stand  idly  by.  For  If  we 
do — If  we  fall  to  examine  and  assess  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  now  upon  us — we 
may  be  consumed  In  the  scorching  white 
heat  of  the  fire  next  time. 

Let  us  then,  you  and  I.  wrestle  with  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Let  us  ask.  In  candor  and 
honesty:  "What  are  the  Ingredients  brewing 
In  this  bitter  caldron  of  discontent  and  up- 
heaval?" And  as  we  commence  our  Inquiry. 
let  us  realize  that  some  answers  are  as  de- 
ceptively simple  as  they  are  patently  foolish ! 


FOOLISH    ANSWERS 

There  are  those,  for  Instance,  who  fear  sub- 
version. One  housewife  in  California  spoke 
for  many  when  she  said :  "It's  the  Commu- 
nists behind  them.  They'd  never  have  the 
guts  to  do  it  without  the  Communists."  Un- 
fortunately, the  continued  existence  of  the 
useless  and  absurd  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  given  this  claim  a  de- 
gree of  respectability  In  the  eyes  of  a  few. 
We,  however,  cannot  afford  "to  be  so  blind. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  that  organized 
Communism  has  precipitated  racial  strife  In 
our  cities.  Even  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  admits 
this!  What  Mayor  Lee  said  of  New  Haven 
has  been  repeated  by  other  responsible  offi- 
cials across  the  nation.  Asked  If  outside  agi- 
tators had  stirred  the  problem  he  responded: 
"No  outside  influences  were  Involved  in  the 
ferment.  What  happened  here  Is  part  of 
urban  America  1967." 

And  what  Mayor  Lee  has  so  candidly  Indi- 
cated about  so-called  "outside  Influences" 
applies  not  only  to  the  paranoid  cry.  "It's  the 
Communists."  but  to  the  equally  specious 
claim,  "It's  the  militant  Black  Power  agita- 
tors who  have  caused  all  the  trouble." 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight  here  lest  1  be 
misunderstood  or,  what's  worse,  misquoted! 
I  find  the  hate  declarations  of  those  rabble 
rousers  who  cry:  "let's  wage  a  guerrilla  war 
on  the  honkey-white  man"  or,  "let's  shoot 
the  Niggers  now  and  ask  questions  later." 
both  equally  Irresponsible  and  morally  rep- 
rehensible. Yet,  when  all  of  this  has  been 
articulated.  It  Is  a  grave  error  to  blame  this 
past  summer's  epidemic  of  explosions  upon 
Negro  militants.  To  do  so  Is  to  find  a  con- 
venient scapegoat.  It  Is  to  run  away  from 
reality  with  simple-minded  answers  to  tan- 
gled Issues.  It  Is  to  veil  from  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  grim  reality  of  black  ghetto  Amer- 
ica 1967. 

What  Is  that  reality?  What  did  Mayor  Lee 
mean  when  he  said:  "What  happened  (In 
New  Haven)  Is  part  of  urban  America  1967?" 

CALLOUS  NEGLECT  AND  INDIFFERENCE 

That  reality — so  far  as  the  ghettolzed 
Negro  Is  concerned^ — Is  nothing  short  of  cal- 
loTiS  neglect  and  indifference.  Are  you  aware 
that  thirteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  land  ruled  against 
segregation;  and  that,  tragically,  the  Negro 
Is  now  more  segregated  than  ever  before? 
He  has  been  locked  Into  city  slums — choked 
and  cordoned  off  by  the  white  noose  of  com- 
fortable suburbs.  Did  you  know  that  In  the 
past  flve  years  9.300.000  whites  moved  easily 
to  suburbs,  while  only  400.000  Negroes  found 
places  to  live  In  those  same  communities? 
During  that  same  time  the  Negro  popula- 
tion In  our  cities  Increased  by  2.000.000.  This 
meant  packing  people  Into  congested-pol- 
luted slums  that  simply  sicken  the  senses. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart  Udall.  re- 
ports that  the  average  population  density  for 
urban  areas  is  about  4.000  people  per  square 
mile,  and  that  In  New  York  City  It  Is  25.000 
per  square  mile!  He  warns: 

"One  does  not  need  to  be  a  trained  psy- 
chiatrist to  conclude  .  .  .  that  congested, 
polluted  living  conditions  sicken  the  senses 
and  make  slum  dwellers  less  humane  to- 
ward themselves  and  even  their  own  neigh- 
bors." 

As  If  this  situation  of  over-crowding  were 
not  enough  In  Itself  to  breed  violence — ghet- 
to dwellers  are  forced  to  live  in  miserable 
hovels  too  hot  In  summer  and  too  cold  In 
winter.  They  suffer  from  too  few  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  too  much  unemploy- 
ment. They  endure  neglected  garbage  routes 
and  too  many  rats.  And  they  have  to  tol- 
erate landlords  and  city  bureaucrats  who 
won't  listen  and  refuse  to  see.  When  you 
add  all  of  this  up.  Is  there  any  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  that  you  have  the  explosive 
brew  for  violence? 

If  there  Is.  heaj  the  pathetic  words  of  a 
young  woman  who  lives  no  more  than  three 
miles  from   where  you   are   now   sitting.   "I 


cant  stand  It,"  she  says,  "the  walls  are  dirty 
and  the  plaster  Is  fallen.  The  garbsige  Is  not 
collected.  The  milk  I  Just  bought  Is  sour. 
There  are  rats  In  the  house.  I  want  to  get  out, 
but  I  can't — I  feel  like  I  am  suffocating  to 
death."  Or  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Charles 
Evars  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Advis- 
ory committee  to  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  "Being  a  Negro  in 
Boston  Is  the  worst  thing  In  the  world.  You 
have  no  way  to  communicate  with  anybody." 

When  such  desperate  cries  of  pain  and 
frustration  are  answered  with  Indifference — 
there  Is  bound  to  be  anger.  When  people  In 
need  see  the  already  ImjKiverlshed  jKiverty 
program  shredded  away — there  Is  bound  to 
be  the  feeling:  "Nobody  cares!"  When  you 
sense  that  a  nation's  Interest  In  you  Is  like 
playing  with  a  yo-yo — It  Is  roll  out  the  aid 
In  the  long  hot  summer,  and  yank  It  back 
In  winter — you  are  going  to  feel  resentment. 
And  when  your  so-called  "representatives" 
Jokingly  defeat  a  bill  to  sfjend  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  1/lOOth  of  the  monthly 
cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  on  action  that 
would  protect  your  home  from  being  pKDl- 
luted,  and  your  children  from  being  bitten 
by  rats — you  are  likely  to  explode !  At  that 
point,  you  might  be  ready  to  answer  the  re- 
porter who  asks:  "Why  would  you  want  to 
bum  dovm  your  own  neighborhood?",  with, 
"Man  can't  you  understand — haven't  you  got 
the(  message — I'm  dead  already!" 

Those  are  not  my  words.  They  are  from 
the  anguished  angered  heart  of  a  Roxbury 
resident.  And  they  reflect  accurately  the 
stormy  atmosphere  about  us.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  reality  that  has  caused  the  vio- 
lence and  destruction.  I  say  a  part  of  the 
reality,  because  in  truth  the  story  Is  stlU 
Incomplete.  For  beyond  the  callous  neglect 
and  Indifference,  is  the  brutality  and  deg- 
radation which  plagues  the  Negro  American 
at  almost  every  turn  of  his  life. 

BRUTALITY    AND    DEGRADATION 

FYom  Childhood  to  death  he  Is  subjected 
to  the  cruel  hostility  of  white  teachers,  the 
emasculating  inhumanity  of  the  F>ollce:  and, 
if  we  are  honest,  the  degrading  treatment  of 
many  of  us.  But  let  me  not  indulge  In  gen- 
eralizations. See  the  picture  as  It  is.  A  fel- 
low congregant  has  sensitively  drawn  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  child  In  our  slum  schools. 
Jonathan  Kozol,  in  his  new  book,  Death  at 
an  Early  Age.  has  revealed  the  brutality. 
And.  parenthetically,  let  me  add  that  I  be- 
lieve his  book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher 
and  social  worker,  and  pondered  carefully 
by  all  of  us  who  care  at>out  our  relation- 
ships with  other  humEin  beings.  He  describes, 
for  instance,  the  treatment  of  an  eight- 
year-old  pupil  In  a  compensatory  art  class  In 
our  Boston  public  schools  in  the  following 
way: 

"If  Stephen  began  to  fiddle  around  during 
a  lesson,  the  art  teacher  generally  would 
not  notice  him  at  first.  When  she  did,  both 
he  and  I  and  the  children  around  him  would 
prepare  for  trouble.  For  she  would  go  at  his 
desk  with  something  truly  like  a  vengeance 
and  would  shriek  at  him  In  a  way  that  car- 
ried terror.  'Give  me  that!  Your  paints  are 
all  muddy!  You've  made  it  a  mess.  Look  at 
what  he's  done!  He's  mixed  up  the  colors!  I 
don't  know  why  we  waste  good  paper  on  this 
child!'  Then:  'Garbage!  Junk!  He  gives  me 
garbage  and  junk!  And  garbage  Is  one  thing 
I  will  not  have!'  " 

Mr.  Kozol  continues  by  drawing  the  tragic 
lesson.  "The  art  teacher  did  not  know  ...  or 
care  anything  at  all  about  the  way  In  which 
you  can  destroy  a  human  being.  Stephen,  in 
many  ways  already  dying,  died  a  second  and 
third  and  fourth  and  final  death  before  her 
anger." 

In  these  United  States — especially  in  our 
segregated  slum  schools — there  are  many 
million  Stephens,  who  in  childhood  are.  al- 
ready crushed.  But.  If  we  are  honest  In  our 
scrutiny  we  shall  see  that  the  brutality  U 
not  confined  to  the  schools  alone.  It  Is  a  per- 
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vaalve  pattern.  It  occurs  every  time  ai  white 
police  ortlcer  culls  a  Negro,  "boy";  cr  says, 
while  holding  him  In  the  back  seat  of  the 
patrol  car.  "Nigger  I'd  like  to  kill  yuu."  It 
happens  when  an  officer  on  the  Detroll  force, 
talking  with  a  white  store-keeper  says 
loudly  within  the  hearing  of  several  N(  grocs: 
"Why  biiUd  your  store  again?  Why  n(it  Just 
put  poison  In  Uie  cans  you  got  left  ard  feed 
It  to  these  Niggers?"  And  this  same  dehu- 
manlzatlon  Is  felt  when  a  Milwaukee  ma- 
chinist remarks  to  his  buddies:  "They've 
come  from  cannibals  In  a  short  time  there 
should  be  more  police  brutality,  morq  mar- 
tial law.  They  should  be  treated  like  tlifc  Jews 
In  Germany  I" 

These  are  some  quotes.  I  haven't  ct  anged 
a  word.  And  they  show  how  the  I  egro's 
manhood  has  been  ripped  from  himi  How 
In  a  thousand  ways  so  subtle  and  othei  crass 
and  pervertedly  brutal,  he  has  been]  told: 
"You're  worthless — you're  not  hujnan — 
you're  nothing." 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  his  frotest 
expresses  the  pent-up  combustible  rag  ^  that 
seethes  in  his  heart?  Should  we  rea  ly  be 
surprised  If  he  responds  now  to  the  frighten- 
ing warning  of  H.  Rap  Brown:  "Th^y  are 
going  to  do  more  than  kill  you;  thay  are 
going  to  de-humanize  you  and  make  ^•ou  a 
slave  again"? 

When  we  on  this  sncred  Yom  Din.  th  s  day 
of  Judgment,  seek  an  luiderstanding  (  f  the 
causes  of  unrest  and  riot,  let  us  renllzi  that 
they  are  born  out  of  Justice  and  mer  y  too 
long  delayed.  That  they  were  spawne  1  out 
of  disaster  areas  we  call  slums.  And  that 
they  represent  the  shrieking  of  a  »eopIe 
whose  cries  have  too  long  fallen  on  Insensi- 
tive— Indifferent  hearts.  Let's  not  forge;  that 
tere  In  this  nation  amidst  a  seu  of  i  nsur- 
passed  affluence  and  ease,  our  black  brothers 
are  yet  condemned  to  endure  on  Islai  ds  of 
torment,  misery  and  squalor. 

OV8    TASK    AS    JEWS 

For  us  Jews  this  Is  a  Yom  Zikaron,  a  diiy  on 
which  we  return  to  the  rich  wellsprlrgs  of 
our  faith.  And  It  Is  that  faith  which 'gives 
us  our  direction  In  these  moments  of  ^rlsls. 

It  Is  the  wisdom  of  Judaism  that  warns: 
"Do  not  Judge  your  fellowman  until  you  have 
put  yoiu-self  In  his  place."  Translated  Into 
our  context,  this  means  putting  oursel  Into 
the  skin  of  our  Negro  brothers.  It  i  leans 
feeling  the  frustration,  and  sensing  tha  pain 
and  grief.  For  us  that  shouldn't  be  hard. 
After  all.  If  we  are  Jews,  we  are  the  children 
of  the  brutalized  and  oppressed. 

And  Judaism  would  teach  us  moi  e.  It 
would  remind  us:  "Whoever  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  sins  of  his  househohl,  his 
city,  or  his  world  and  does  not — he  Is  held 
guilty  for  those  sins."  Translated  Intii  our 
context,  this  means  Uiklng  a  stand.  It  if  eans 
not  ducking  the  Issue,  or  "copping  out"  ivhen 
It  hits  close  to  home — or  when  the  first  jitter 
words  of  antl-SemltIsm  are  thrown  at  \\s.  It 
means  that  each  of  tus  is  called  upon  t^  give 
more  support  to  Civil  Rights  organizations 
now,  than  ever  before.  It  means  going  cut  of 
our  way  to  provide  help  and  Jobs.  /Qid  It 
summons  us  to  take  every  action,  withi  i  our 
power,  to  open  the  white  suburbs  whefe  we 
live  for  both  low  and  middle  Income  Kegro 
families. 

And.  yes.  Judaism  demands  of  us  s  ome- 
thlng  else  It  bids  us  heir  the  ethical  nan- 
date  of  Isaiah  spoken  centuries  ago.  H<  told 
his  people:  "Look  .  .  .  that  you  maj  see, 
here  are  people  .  .  .  ensnared  in  hovels  and 
hid  In  slums.  They  have  become  a  prey,  with 
none  to  rescue  them  .  .  .  who  amons  you 
will  harken?" 

That  message  still  has  a  claim  on  eacl  and 
every  one  of  us.  To  harken  means  tc  end 
gradualism  and  tokenism.  It  means  rs  dlcal 
action.  It  means  fKJlltlcal  Involvemer  t.  It 
thrusts  upon  us  the  determined  call  or  a 
comprehensive  crash  program  for  the  n  con- 
struction of  our  urban  centers  Into  livable, 
and   productive   environments.   To   do  any- 


thing less  means  forsaking  our  responsibility 
as  Jews. 

This,  then.  Is  the  summons  of  this  sacred 
hour.  To  awaken,  to  understond.  to  resolve 
for  action.  We  live  In  perilous  times  of  test- 
ing. And  we  know  that  man  alone  makes  this 
earth  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  The  time  Is 
short-  the  matter  before  us  Is  urgent.  Let  us 
look  Into  our  hearts  and  find  our  brothers. 
Let  us  begin  the  task. 


TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS  IN 
URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  Is  a  transportation  crisis  in  urban 
America  Is  a  fact  with  which  we  all  agree. 
The  solution  to  the  problem,  however, 
is  not  as  obvious.  Metropolitan  Seattle 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program 
to  establish  a  truly  balanced  transpor- 
tation system.  The  innovative  concepts 
being  used  there  have  pained  national 
recognition  for  this  community  in  my 
State.  The  voters  of  Seattle  will  decide 
this  coming  February  13  whether  or  not 
they  will  bond  themselves  to  the  extent 
of  $385  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  local  activity  has  ijeen  spear- 
headed by  my  good  friend.  Mayor  J.  D. 
Braman.  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
unusual  talents.  He  is  currently  serving 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  is  chairman 
of  their  transportation  committee.  In 
addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

We  in  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
support  those  communities  which  have 
undertaken  the  burden  of  committing 
themselves  for  the  local  share  of  the  cost 
involved.  We  must  honor  this  responsi- 
bility because  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  risk  a  complete  breakdown  not  only 
of  our  public  transportation  systems  but 
of  our  cities  as  well. 

Mayor  Braman  has  been  addressing 
himself  to  the  current  urban  transporta- 
tion crisis  on  several  fronts.  He  made  an 
important  speech  before  the  Ameirlcan 
Association  of  State  Highway  oEBcials  at 
their  recent  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  last  month,  and  spoke 
at  the  recent  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  the  problems  of  design 
in  urban  transportation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  significant  materials 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transportation  and  Councils  or  Govern- 
ment: Framework  for  Action 

(By  Mayor  J.  D.  Braman.  Seattle.  Wash.,  be- 
fore the  Urban  TranspHDrtatlon  Planning 
Committee  of  the  American  As.soclatlon 
of  State  Highway  omclals.  Salt  tAke  City, 
Utah.  October  20.  196ff ) 

The  problems  which  beset  America's 
metropolitan  regions  are  profound.  What  the 
solutions  to  these  problems  are  can  be  de- 
bated, but  some  of  the  causes  are  Inherent 
In  a  breakdown  of  our  transportation  net- 
work In  urban  areas.  Today  I  should  like  to 
share  with  you  some  thoughts  I  have  on  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  a  possible  approach 
to  dealing  with  It. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Metropolitan  areas 
are  in  a  period  of  dlfBcult  times  This  past 
summer  was  again  a  period  of  severe  social 
strife  and  civil  unrest.  For  every  area  that 


went  beyond  the  breaking  point,  there  were 
several  who  could  have  Just  as  easily  been 
In  the  same  category  II  one  unfortunate 
event  had  sparked  the  flame 

The  pressures  which  have  brought  about 
the  urgent  problem  that  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  have  been  evolving  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  historic  pattern  of  rural  movement 
to  urban  areas  has  been  continuing  at  an 
accelerating  rate  since  1946.  This  In  turn  has 
been  coupled  with  a  counterflow  of  people 
from  the  Central  city  to  the  adjacent  sub- 
urban areas.  Those  who  have  left  the  core 
city  have  to  a  large  extent  been  replaced 
by  the  rural  migrant  who,  all  too  fre- 
quently. Is  an  individual  with  few  salable 
skills  and  an  extremely  limited  educational 
biickgro\uid.  In  the  short  span  of  one  gen- 
eration there  has  been  a  dramatic  recasting 
of  the  population  in  metropolitan  America. 
The  disadvantaged  have  been  left  In  the 
Central  city  and  their  numbers  added  to  by 
incoming  migrants  while  the  more  affluent 
moved  to  suburbia  and  have  become  two- 
car  families. 

A  chief  stimulus  for  individual  home  own- 
ership In  suburban  subdivisions  was  the 
Federally  guaranteed  mortgage  program 
which  enabled  the  individual  climbing  up 
the  economic  ladder  to  become  a  home 
owner  earlier  in  his  career.  Suodlvlslon  upon 
subdivision  combined  with  new  schools  and 
shopping  centers  to  become  new  satellite 
communities.  Once  established,  rigid  yoning 
controls  were  enacted  to  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  the  community — modifying  this 
only  to  permit  the  entry  of  light  Industry 
which  served   to  Improve   their  tax  base. 

As  more  and  more  communities  become 
established,  there  Is  an  Increasing  demand 
for  e:ise  of  access  to  the  Central  city  and  to 
Us  principal  employment  centers — the  CBD, 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  areas.  The 
an.swer  has  been  In  the  construction— using 
federal  aid — of  multl-laned  freeways,  de- 
signed to  permit  high-speed  access.  These 
new  highways  resulted  In  the  establishment 
of  high-rise,  high-density  apartment  devel- 
opments because  of  cheaper  land  ouUlde  the 
established  city,  and  once  again  siphoned  off 
middle  and  upper  income  cltl7ens.  The  Irony 
of  the  situation  Is  that  we  have  two  federally 
assisted  programs  working  to  disintegrate 
the  existing  social  fabric. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  on  as  we  have, 
accepting  the  benefits  of  narrowly  focused 
federal  programs  which  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  overall  social  and  economic 
impact  on  the  area  In  which  they  are  being 
Implemented.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  area  of  transportation  facilities.  We  must 
go  forward  on  some  rational  basis  which 
considers  the  total  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
area  and  what  Impact  our  solutions  will  have. 
To  say  that  one  Is  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  Is  the  equivalent  to  saying 
that  one  is  for  good  St*  cigars — few  will  take 
Issue.  The  problem  comes  when  you  attempt 
to  implement  the  concept.  Just  why  this 
should  be  Is  not  clear  to  me.  When  t'uklng 
about  a  balanced  transportation  system.  I 
am  thinking  of  bringing  together  all  of  the 
available  modes  into  a  system  which  Is  com- 
plementary— not  competitive.  To  give  you 
one  ex.imple  of  this  resistance,  I  cite  the 
case  of  rapid  transit  as  an  adjunct  to  a  well- 
conceived  highway  system.  Rapid  transit,  ea 
I  see  it,  addresses  Itself  to  the  most  vexing 
problem  that  faces  the  Highway  Engineer; 
that  Is,  how  do  we  cope  with  the  peak  load. 
In  designing  a  highway  system  In  an  urban 
area,  a  key  element  is  the  two-hour  trafBc 
count  between  7:00  and  9:00  a.m.  This  peak, 
plus  the  growth  factor,  determines  the  num- 
ber of  lanes  which  must  be  made  available. 
If  the  number  is  not  sufHcient,/a  slowdown 
or  complete  stop  quickly  results.  I  will  con- 
cede that  the  automobile  has  the  advantage 
of  providing  door-to-door  service  and  is  not 
tied  to  schedules  or  a  specific  route.  How- 
ever, a  comprehensive,  properly  planned  rapid 


transit  system  will  perform  an  Invaluable 
transportation  service  between  high-density 
areas.  The  system  that  we  are  considering 
for  the  metropolitan  Seattle  area  Is  capable 
of  carrying  23,000  seated  passengers  per  hour 
on  one  track  as  against  the  average  of  one 
freeway  lane  carrying  2,200  persons  per  hour. 
The  economies  of  scale  that  are  Inherent  In 
these  figures  are  so  persuasive  that  I  would 
ordinarily  assume  that  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  highway  construction 
would  be  eager  to  encourage  such  peak  hour 
relief. 

No  one  that  I  know  believes  that  rail 
transit  or  buses  can.  will,  or  should  replace 
the  automobile.  We  all  enjoy  the  flexibility 
that  our  car  gives  to  us.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  a  reasonable  utilization  of 
our  cars  without  turning  vast  areas  of  our 
metropolitan  regions  Into  highway  lanes 
whose  sole  utility  is  moving  people  between 
7:00  to  9:00  a.m.  and  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m. 
Those  people  who  do  not  require  an  auto- 
mobile in  their  dally  lives  should  have  the 
benefit  of  some  other  form  of  urban  mass 
transit.  This  has  to  be  a  safe,  economical, 
pleasant  and  convenient  way  to  move  them 
into  and  around  the  city. 

In  Jure  of  this  year.  AASHO  appeared  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  made  what 
was  characterized  as  a  preliminary  report  of 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Needs  after 
1972.  The  testimony  was  essentially  based 
upon  the  following  three  considerations: 

1.  What  are  the  public  desires  In  regard  to 
transportation? 

2.  Highways  should  be  the  dominant  force 
In  transportation  planning. 

3.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund,  as  currently 
constituted,  should  be  continued  with  10 
percent  of  the  fund  going  to  the  Interstate 
System,  30  percent  going  to  Urban  Highway 
needs,  and  60  percent  going  to  Rural  High- 
way needs. 

Gentlemen,  let's  be  realistic.  The  trans- 
portation needs  of  today  are  in  the  urban 
areas.  The  population  density  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  continues  to  IncJea-^-e  at  an  as- 
tounding pace.  The  best  Judgment  is  that  by 
the  year  2000,  a  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion away.  90  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion 6f  the  United  States  will  reside  in  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

In  the  hope  of  stimulating  dialogue.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  AASHO  three  alter- 
native assumptloris  which  I  would  like  to 
have  them  compare  with  the  three  I  previ- 
ously mentioned: 

1.  A  transportation  system  should  be  a  tool 
to  shape  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
and  should  have  as  Its  goal  the  Improve- 
ments of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

2.  The  particular  characteristics  of  each 
urban  region  should  determine  the  trans- 
port :it  Ion  modes  most  appropriate  for  that 
area. 

3.  Priority  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  funding  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  urban  areas. 

Balanced  transportation  is  not  simply  a 
passive  force  which  concerns  Itself  only  with 
movement  of  people,  but  rather.  It  Is  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  help  shape  and  mold 
the  community.  We  have  here  a  land  use 
planning  tool  which  can  be  of  tremendous 
value  In  as.slstlng  us  In  Improving  the  quality 
of  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

In  planning  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem, we  should  combine  at  the  Inception  all 
of  the  disciplines  that  relate  to  the  problem. 
The  inter-dlsclpllnary  relationship  should  be 
that  of  a  team  working  toward  a  system 
which  represents  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  components  of  the  design  team 
may  vary,  but  at  a  minimum  should  contain 
first  of  all  the  responsible  decision  makers, 
then  the  engineer,  an  urban  design  specialist, 
an  architect,  an  economist  and  a  sociologist. 
It  Is  Important  that  no  one  discipline  domi- 
nate the  team  and  that  communication  be 


established  early  between  all  members.  There 
should  be  a  free  exchange  of  views  with  pol- 
icy decisions  already-outlined  being  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  considerations.  It  Is  my 
general  Impression  that  In  the  past  the  policy 
makers  have  not  been  as  closely  coordinated 
with  the  technical  people  as  they  should  have 
been.  As  a  result.  In  many  Instances  a  politi- 
cally unacceptable  solution  has  been  sug- 
gested resulting  In  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
effort  being  needlessly  expended. 

A  balanced  transportation  plan  must  be 
predicated  on  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  area  to  be  served.  There  are  practically 
no  two  metropolitan  areas  In  the  United 
States  which  have  Identical  transportation 
requirements.  The  City  of  Seattle  Is  bounded 
on  each  side  by  large  bodies  of  water.  This 
Is  combined  with  hilly  topography  and  an 
hour-glass  shape,  with  the  central  business 
district  area  being  in  the  most  constricted 
section.  There  is  no  similarity  to  a  city  such 
as  Phoenix.  Arizona,  which  has  completely 
different  physical  characteristics  and  yet  has 
an  immediate  need  also  for  a  satisfactory 
transportation  solution. 

The  requirement  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1962  that  communities  of  50.000  or  over 
have  a  continuing  regional  transportation 
plan  Is  a  good  one  provided  that  It  Is  com- 
bined with  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
and.  further,  that  it  fairly  represents  an  ob- 
jective effort  to  solve  the  particular  problems 
of  the  region  and  Is  not  merely  an  effort  to 
meet  the  1962  requirement  so  that  the  high- 
way building  can  go  on. 

The  requirement,  of  course.  Is  for  a  "con- 
tinuing comprehensive  cooperative  transpor- 
tation planning  program."  This  is  another 
area  In  which  It  Is  essential  that  the  decision 
makers  be  currently  informed  in  a  manner 
In  which  they  comprehend  changes  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  All  too  frequently  the  pub- 
lic offlclal  is  kept  informed  on  a  rather  per- 
functory basis,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
Implement  the  plan,  there  Is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  from  the  public;  and  an  emotionally 
charged  meeting  makes  a  poor  atmosphere 
for  making  an  intelligent  p>olicy  Judgment. 
In  many  cases,  1  feci  certain  that  the  deci- 
sion maker  could  have  avoided  some  prob- 
lems had  he  been  made  aware  of  the  full 
significance  of  what  was  going  to  be  proposed. 
Elected  officials  come  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  have  varying  educational  backgrounds. 
To  make  a  decision  they  need  to  know  Just 
what  is  Involved  and  what  will  be  asked  of 
the  public.  They  should  fully  understand  the 
complete  significance  of  what  they  are  told. 
I  am  specifically  thinking  here  of  non-tech- 
nical language. 

If  we  are  going  to  Implement  a  total  trans- 
portation system  for  the  urban  areas,  pri- 
ority consideration  must  be  given  to  Just 
how  the  system  will  be  funded.  The  present 
approach  Is  unsatisfactory.  We  have  one 
facet  of  the  system  receiving  annual  funding 
on  a  very  substantial  basis,  whereas  other 
elements  are  catch-as-catch-can.  With  the 
limited  funds  available,  the  challenge  seems 
to  be  to  find  who  Is  most  proficient  In  the 
art  of  grantsmanshlp. 

The  problem  we  must  face  Is  how  do  we 
proceed  In  the  urban  areas  to  do  that  which 
has  to  be  done?  In  my  opinion,  we  who  are 
concerned  about  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion problems  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  by 
analyzing  the  method  by  which  this  country 
was  able  to  obtain  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  Defense  Highways. 

There  are  41,000  miles  of  superb  highways 
linking  together  all  of  the  major  centers  of 
the  United  States.  The  fact  that  these  funds 
for  construction  were  generated  by  the  users 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
system  was  predicated.  Your  organization 
has  done  a  public  service  which  will  last  In- 
definitely. I  am  honored  to  be  with  ycm  and 
want  you  to  know  that  I  respect  the  compe- 
tence and  dedication  of  the  Individuals  who 
make  up  this  organization. 


In  my  opinion,  the  reason  that  the  inter- 
state program  has  been  so  successful  Is  be- 
cause a  workable  concept  was  utilized  at  the 
outset.  The  Federal  government  collected 
and  administered  the  funds,  a  role  which  we 
all  know  they  perform  very  well.  Their 
partner  was  each  of  the  States  operating 
through  their  Highway  Departments  and 
Highway  Commissions.  The  emphasis  in 
each  Instance  was  exactly  where  it  should 
be — a  nation-wide  problem  met  by  funding 
through  a  Federal  program.  But  equally  Im- 
portant was  the  fact  that  the  highway  sys- 
tem for  each  state  was  designed  at  the 
State  level.  That  Is,  that  each  State  was 
given  the  widest  latitude  to  determine  how 
its  needs  could  best  be  fulfilled  while  meet- 
ing Interstate  highway  needs.  The  wisdom  of 
this  combination  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  Just  a  few  years  the  entire  sys- 
tem as  originally  conceived  will  be  a  reality. 
I  believe  that  a  system  that  has  worked  so 
well  at  the  State  level  has  certain  analogies 
which  are  equally  as  fippUcable  to  the 
metropolitan  problem. 

Is  there  some  means  upon  which  urban 
needs  and  urban  priorities  can  best  be  re- 
solved? My  present  thinking  Is  that  an  In- 
strumentality such  as  the  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments could  possibly  be  modlfled  to  help 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Council  of  Governments  Is  an  attempt 
to  cope  with  concerns  common  to  a  given 
metropolitan  area.  There  Is  no  established 
structure  for  such  an  organization.  The  prob- 
lems common  to  a  particular  area  serve  as 
the  catalyst  which  brings  the  members  to- 
gether. The  whole  concept  Is  In  its  embryonic 
stages,  the  first  Council  having  been  formed 
a  little  over  ten  years  ago;  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  approximately  50  existing  In 
the  United  States — the  majority  of  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  last  few  years. 
Basically,  a  COG  Is  a  voluntary  association 
of  local  governments  usually  represented 
through  their  locally  elected  officials.  Some 
functions  and  activities  of  Councils  of  Gov- 
ernment presently  In  existence  Include  com- 
preher;sive  planning  to  help  solve  physical 
development  issues,  coordination  of  pro- 
grams, cooperative  services,  research,  and  In 
some  instances.  Joint  legislative  activity. 
These  organizations  function  only  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  The  chief  purpose  Is  to  co- 
ordinate planning,  but  they  also  provide  a 
means  by  which  opinions  can  be  exchanged 
and   plans   can   be   crystallzed. 

The  Puget  Sound  Governmental  Confer- 
ence, of  which  Seattle  is  a  member.  Is  one  of 
the  older  Councils — having  been  In  existence 
since  1957,  Our  Conference  is  composed  of 
four  counties  with  their  cities.  The  area  In 
question  Is  Just  under  7,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  Involved  is  slightly  under 
2.000.000.  Our  Conference  has  been  helpful 
In  developing  a  regional  comprehensive  open 
space  plan,  evaluating  regional  land  use  and 
development.  It  has  also  supervised  a  trans- 
portation study  for  our  region,  and  is  now 
responsible  for  the  continuing  Transporta- 
tion Study  required  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1962. 

I  want  to  make  clear.  I  do  not  regard 
COGs  as  they  have  been  constituted  to  date 
as  completely  satisfactory  to  do  the  job 
that  has  to  be  done  In  Implementing  a  total 
urban  transportation  system.  However,  they 
seem  to  me  to  hold  the  most  promise  among 
those  governmental  structures  which  have 
gained  acceptance  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  principal  reservation  that  I  have 
concerns  Itself  with  the  method  of  represen- 
tation that  the  Councils  afford.  Generally, 
each  member  unit  of  government  has  but  one 
vote,  notwithstanding  how  many  citizens  It 
may  represent.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  practical  reasons  why  smaller  com- 
munities would  only  come  Into  the  Council 
with  this  being  the  case.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  decisions  should  be  predicated 
on  the  needs  of  the  people  of  an  area.  My 
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own  personal   experience  has   been 
the  planning  phase  It  Is  relatively 
reach    agreement    on    what    should 
goals  and  what  should  be  our  method; 
It    comes    to    Implementation,    that 
entirely  different  question.  This,  I 
Is  where  some  adjustments  will  hav 
made.  Let  us  assume  for  the 
the    mechanics    of    Implementation 
resolved,  and  let  us  consider  what 
could  do. 

I   would   willingly   support   the 
tlon   of   the   Highway  Trust  Fund 
presently  constituted  with  the  rev 
going  Into  the  fund  being  reserved 
way  purposes,  but  I  would  do  this 
vided  that  two  conditions  were  met 

(1)  That   a   separate   recount   wi 
Highway  Trust  Fund  be  established 
highway  urban  transportation 
accomplish    this    purpose,    some 
enue  sourer    possibly  auto  excise 
going  Into  the  general  fund,  could 
marked  for  such  an  account;   and 

(2)  That  a  Council  of  Government 
petent    to   do    the    Job    for   the   urba 
should    be   constituted    and    that    It 
have  the  necessary  authority  to  comn 
obligate  the  area  under  its 
transportation  matters  affecting  that 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  monle  ; 
tunneled    through    the    State    Hlghw 
partment    or    State    Department    of 
portatlon,    as    the    case   might    be. 
that  no  expenditure  of  funds  could  b 
unless  It  conformed   to   the  plan 
being   Implemented   by   COG.   Funds 
come    to    urban    areas    based    on    a 
which  would  prevent  any  diversion  ol 
highway     or     non-highway 
funds  away  from  the  metropolitan 

The    time    has    come    when    we 
work    together.    I    believe    that   the   J 
be  done  provided  that  we  agree  on 
Implement  a  concept  which  we  can 
cept  in   principle.  We  need   your  hel 
need    ours.    Let    us   cooperate    to 
safe,   convenient,   and   balanced   tran 
tlon  sjstem  for   the  congested   urbar 
of  our  nation. 
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Testimony     of    J.    D.     Braman.    MAvba 
Semtle,  Wash..  Eefore  the  Senati 
MiTTEE   ON    Public    Works 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com4tilttee, 
my  name  is  J.  D.  Braman.  I  am  the 
of   Seattle.   Washington.   I   am   delighted 
have  this  opportunity  to  appear  on  be^a! 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  I  am  the 
man    of    the    Transportation    Commit 
N1,C  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
the  Conference  of  Mayors.  The  problemjof 
latlng  highway  construction  to  urban 
has  long   been  a  major  concern  of 
tlonal  League  of  Cities  and  the  Conference 
of  Mayors.  In  addition  to  actively  parti  :lpat- 
Ing  In  the  legislative  process,  both  org  mlza 
tions  were  principals  in  the   1958  Sag  i 
Conference,  the  1962  Hershey  CoWare 
the   mcst   productive   WllllamsbOrg   Cfcnfer- 
ence  of  1965.  By  meeting  on  a  regular 
with  the  Association  of  Highway  OflHcla 
also  the  National  Assoct.itlon  of  Coun 
fleials.  we  have  attempted  to  develop  ; 
derly    philosophy    that    would    assist 
veloplng   appropriate   legislation-  to 
Itself    to    that    most    vexing    of 
namely  how  do   we   move  people   int  i 
through  cities. 

When  considering  an  urban  problem 
flnal    analysis    It    Is    people    we    are 
about.  What  impact  will  a  proposed  solution 
have  on   all   the  citizens  of   the  area 
often   we   become   hypnotized    by    the 
of   monuments   that   we   construct   anc 
sight  of  Just  exactly  what  Is  their 
In  the  same  vein,  proposed  solutions 
problem  have  an   Impact  on  other 
social  concern.  We  must  always  consldi- 
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collateral  effect  of  our  decisions.  An  eight- 
lane  freeway  may  temporarily  relieve  a  traf- 
fic Jam  and,  at  the  same  time,  devastate  a 
neighborhood  far  beyond  the  measure  of 
simply  the  acreage  required.  In  all  too  many 
cases  we  have  been  far  more  conscious  of  the 
amount  of  dollars  we  were  spending  than 
the  lives  we  were  disrupting. 

We  all  have  been  guilty  of  looking  at  our 
government  problems  on  the  same  basis  that 
we  look  at  our  personal  problems — take  care 
of  that  which  Is  of  Immediate  concern,  be 
aware  that  this  does  not  solve  the  long-range 
problem,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 
The  National  System  of  Interstate  &  De- 
fense Highway  stands  as  a  hallmark  to  dedi- 
cation and  planning.  The  major  centers  of  all 
the  contiguous  states  are  now  linked  to- 
gether by  almost  41.000  miles  of  superb  high- 
way. That  this  has  been  done  Is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  That  It  has  varied  slightly  from 
the  original  proposal  Is  understandable.  It  Is 
the  results  that  we  should  all  laud.  The  in- 
terstate system  Is  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment, and  It  Is  now  time  that  we  reexamine 
the  premises  upon  which  we  proceeded. 

The  Interstate  System  should  be  applauded 
for  what  It  Is — a  tremendous  physical  ac- 
complishment which  had  little  social  impact 
until  It  entered  urban  areas.  The  concerns 
that  we  fhould  have  now  are  related  to  peo- 
ple. How  do  we  move  people  Into  and  through 
metropolitan  areas  and,  at  the  same  time. 
crcLite  a  better  environment  for  all  of  the 
citizens? 

This  country  has  taken  two  hundred  years 
to  reach  a  population  of  200  million.  In  a 
little  more  than  one  generation  we  will  add 
150  million  more  to  our  population.  In  that 
short  period,  the  population  of  the  urban 
areas  will  become  280  million  people.  Within 
the  next  ten  years,  we  will  add  the  equiva- 
lent of  another  Seattle  to  our  metropolitan 
area.  We  will  add.  In  less  than  10  years,  the 
equivalent  of  a  major  city  which  has  been 
growing  for  100  years. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that  we  are 
awakening  to  our  problems  was  the  p.issage 
of  the  Model  Cities  Act.  and  I  am  Intensely 
proud  that  Seattle  has  been  selected  to  be 
one  of  the  laboratories  In  urban  survival.  The 
Federal  government  has  freed  63  committees 
from  the  constraint  of  institutionalized  ap- 
proaches. It  win  be  the  respouslbUlty  of  each 
to  use  challenging  and  Innovative  techniques 
to  deal  with  traditional  problems. 

In  the  field  of  highway  planning  we  must 
be  bold  and  venturesome  as  well.  The  past 
Is  not  prologue,  we  move  on  to  meet  new 
problems  with  new  solutions. 

Senator  Randolph,  your  able  chairman,  put 
It  very  well  when  he  said  recently, 

"We  have  reached  the  time  when  we  must 
carefully  examine  the  processes  of  highway 
planning  to  Insure  that  meaningful  account 
is  taken  of  the  social,  economic,  ecologlc, 
demographic,  and  other  factors  which  consti- 
tute the  total  environment  and  life  of  the 
city" 

This  should  become  the  guideline  by  which 
all  urban  transportation  planning  Is  done. 

Recently,  at  a  national  meeting  of  the 
State  Highway  Officials.  I  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  for  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion planning: 

1.  A  transportation  system  should  be  a  tool 
to  shape  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
and  should  have  as  Its  goal  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

2.  The  particular  physical  characteristics 
of  each  urban  region  should  determine  the 
transportation  modes  most  appropriate  for 
that  area. 

3.  Priority  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  funding  of  balanced  t.-ansportatlon  for 
urban  areas. 

To  Ulustrate  my  thinking.  I  would  like  to 
draw  upon  some  of  my  own  experiences  In 
Seattle. 

Prior  to  becoming  Mayor.  I  served  on  the 
City  Council  for  10  years.  During  that  time, 
we  were  briefed  by  the  City  Engineering  De- 


partment on  programs  in  progress.  It  Is  easy 
to  be  beguiled  by  the  technician  when  you 
respect  the  professional  competence  of  the 
individual.  As  a  result,  the  full  Impact  of 
certain  changes  escaped  me  and  my  brother 
Councllmen.  For.  during  a  period  of  several 
years,  what  had  started  out  as  a  crosstown 
arterial  evolved  Into  an  eight-lane  freeway. 
This  particular  freeway  bisected  our  ghetto 
area  and  was  obviously  a  divisive  force  of 
major  proportions  as  well  ds  dislocating 
many  minority  families.  In  addition,  the 
State  Highway  Department  produced  a  pos- 
sible Interchange  of  rather  major  proportions 
between  this  freeway  and  Interstate  90  which 
further  exacerbated  the  problem.  I  have  now 
proposed  that  1-90  be  designed  without  the 
interchange  and  that  the  scale  of  the  free- 
way be  reduced  and  coordinated  with  rapid 
transit  so  that  the  net  result  will  be  to  en- 
hance the  area  as  a  place  to  live  rather  than 
reducing  It  to  the  status  of  a  passageway 
for  those  driving  their  cars  from  the  suburbs 
to  work. 

Surrounded  by  water  and  rimmed  by 
mountains.  Seattle  enjoys  a  magnificent  set- 
ting. These  assets,  by  the  same  token,  re- 
strict the  amount  of  land  that  we  have 
available  for  highway  systems.  We  retained 
the  firm  of  De  Leuw  Cather  &  Company  to 
do  an  evaluation  of  our  transportation  needs. 
They  found  that  rapid  transit,  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  transportation  networks,  was 
practical.  The  State  Highway  Department 
h.".s  authorized  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
from  Seattle  to  Mercer  Island,  a  residential 
community,  and  thence  onto  the  east  side 
of  Lake  Washington,  which  Is  the  principal 
suburban  bedroom  of  Seattle.  This  bridge  is 
the  natural  rapid  transit  corridor  to  the  com- 
muter shed  and  our  system  has  been  so 
planned.  We  have  asked  the  Highway  De- 
partment to  dedicate  two  lanes  of  this  eight- 
lane  bridge  for  rapid  transit  purposes.  To 
date,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  a  commit- 
ment from  the  State.  We  have  had  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  afsumptlon  that  this  situation 
will  be  corrected,  for  we  go  to  the  voters 
for  $335  million  bond  authority  for  our  local 
share  this  coming  February. 

In  the  middle  of  1965.  we  In  Seattle  felt 
that  traditional  approaches  to  transportation 
dealt  only  partially  with  the  problem.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  bring 
together  all  of  the  disciplines  that  could 
make  a  contribution.  Our  team  consisted  of 
an  engineer,  an  urban  design  specialist,  an 
architect,  an  economist,  and  a  sociologist.  It 
was  our  conclusion  that  a  vital  element  of 
any  design  team  Is  total  Involvement  of  the 
decision  maker.  It  Is  Important  that  no  one 
discipline  dominate  the  team  and  that  com- 
munication be  established  early  between 
te.im  members.  It  Is  my  general  Impression 
that  In  the  past,  policy  makers  have  not  been 
as  closely  coordinated  with  the  technical 
people  as  they  should  have  been. 

E.ich  urban  area  has  Its  own  problems. 
There  are  practically  no  two  metropollt.in 
areas  In  the  United  States  which  ha'e  Iden- 
tical transportation  requirements. 

The  requirement  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1962  that  communities  of  50.000  cr  over 
have  a  continuing  regional  transportation 
plan  Is  a  good  one — provided  that  It  is  com- 
bined with  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan 
and  that  It  fairly  represents  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  transportation  problems 
and  Is  not  merely  an  effort  to  technlcaUy 
comply  with  1962  requirements  so  that  the 
highway  building  can  go  on. 

If  we  are  going  to  truly  solve  the  urban 
transportation  problem.  I  suggest  that  we 
will  have  to  solve  two  basic  problems: 

1.  Equality  of  funding  of  the  total  urban 
transportation  system,  possibly  by  making 
provision  for  additional  revenues  to  be  added 
to  the  trust  fund  for  non-highway  urban 
mass  transit  needs. 

2.  Metropolitan  transportation  problems 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  decision  makers 


at  the  local  level,  for  only  then  will  we  be 
assured  that  people  affected  have  the  means 
sy  which  they  can  make  their  views  ef- 
fectively known. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  unprecedented  popu- 
lation growth,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
living  in  the  age  of  the  Individual.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  has  struck  the  social 
consciousness  of  all  but  the  most  indifferent. 
We  must  get  on  with  the  resolution  of  our 
transportation  problems,  for  only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  begin  to  weave  together  a 
logical  urban  area  and.  at  the  same  time, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  environment  In 
which  we  live. 


Rapid  Transit  and  Urban  Survival 

(Remarks  of  Mayor  J.   D.  Braman,  Seattle. 

Wash.,  before  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban     Development     Conference:      "New 

Approaches     to     Urban     Transportation," 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  29,  1967) 

I  suppose  that  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dev'elop- 

nient  it   is    unnecessary   to   debate   whether 

Urban  Survival  is  a  good  thing.  In  any  event, 

the  statisticians  and  forecasters  tell  us  that 

our  cities  are  not  only  going  to  survive,  they 

are  going  to  double — even  treble — In  size  In 

the  next  half-century.  If  sheer  numbers  are 

a  guide  to  survival,  then  the  American  city 

will  surely  be  a  success. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  who  will  have 
to  live  and  work  In  the  city  of  the  next 
century  may  well  be  wondering  whether  sur- 
vival was  all  that  good,  if  we  continue  the 
policies — or  lack  of  them — which  are  guid- 
ing our  urban  development  today. 

Even  our  best  friends  sometimes  have 
worked  against  us.  With  FHA  money  rela- 
tively e  .sy  to  get  for  new  single-family  con- 
struction, suburbs  flourished  while  the  cities 
on  which  they  depend  for  Jobs  and  services 
have  crumbled.  Today,  hlghrlse  apartments 
are  rising  above  land  which  was  In  farm  or 
recreational  u.se  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
city,  partly  because  of  obsolete  land-use 
policies  and  partly  because  of  economic 
realities  in  the  mortgage  market,  higher  den- 
sity housing  Is  much  slower  to  develop. 

The  transportation  system  which  was  de- 
signed to  link  the  cities  of  this  nation,  and 
the  inner-city  roads  which  were  aimed  at 
reducing  the  congestion  which  threatens  to 
bring  city  services  to  a  halt,  has  been  more 
destructive  of  the  city  and  the  urban  way 
of  life. 

The  Interstate  Highway  system — certainly 
a  monument  to  20th  Century  technology — 
has  solved  the  problem  of  moving  people 
and  goods  between  cities.  But.  the  principal 
reason  that  hlghw.iys  are  needed  Is  to  serve 
the  concentrations  of  people  In  urban  areas. 
Now,  Interstate  Highways  disgorge  thou- 
sands of  vehicles  per  hour  Into  a  metropolis 
and  Increase  downtown  congestion.  They 
sweep  Into  the  hearts  of  our  cities  and  eat 
up  the  real  estate,  which  compresses  our  cars 
and  people  and  services  Into  even  narrower 
confine':.  This  Is  not  servicing  the  total  needs 
of  the  people. 

The  convenience  of  the  highway  puts 
more  people  Into  cars  or  makes  It  possible 
for  them  to  move  into  newer,  more  remote 
suburbs,  where  public  transportation  can- 
not possibly  serve  them;  and  the  two.  the 
three,  the  four-car  garage  Is  not  Just  a  status 
symbol  but  a  neces.=lty  of  the  living  patterns. 

All  this  traffic  makes  the  Highway  Planner 
secure  In  the  belief  that  his  highway  is  a 
success,  and  he  starts  construction  on  an- 
other highway  while  planning  yet  another. 
He  claims  their  use  as  proof  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  not  be  enticed  from  their 
automobiles,  and  bases  his  arguments 
against  a'ly  other  mode  of  travel  on  the  love 
affair  between  the  American  male  and  his 
private  car. 

The  reasoning  of  the  highway  planner  Is 
perfectly  true.  IT  we  believe  that  transpor- 


tation Is  a  convenience  and  not  a  utility. 
If  it  Is  a  convenience,  then  certainly,  we 
should  be  guided  by  an  individual's  desires. 

But  transportation  to  the  planner,  to  the 
urban  designer,  to  the  Investors,  and  even 
to  the  politicians,  must  be  considered  as  a 
utility  which  is  designed  to  serve  the  full 
needs  of  the  community. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  arbitrarily  stop 
the  entrance  of  automobiles  Into  the  inner 
city,  even  though  the  plans  for  taxing  the 
motorist  who  uses  critical  streets  in  London 
bears  some  careful  study.  I  do  not  even  sug- 
gest that  we  halt  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, either  to  or  through  our  major  cities. 
Not  only  do  I  personally  wish  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  my  car,  but  I  recognize  that  popula- 
tion increase  alone  will  require  more  highway 
space  for  trucks  and  personal  vehicles  than 
we  presently  have. 

What  I  do  suggest,  and  suggest  quite 
strongly,  is  that  we  do  not  build  highways 
which  are  designed  to  carry  otir  peak  traffic 
loads  with  no  attempt  to  reduce  their  Im- 
pact by  altern.Ttive  modes.  What  I  Insist  upon 
is  a  balanced  transportation  system  which 
will  carry  peak-hour  traffic  to  business  and 
Industrial  Job  concentrations  without  con- 
gestion, will  serve  areas  of  less  dense  use  with 
easy  access,  permit  those  who  must  drive  a 
personal  car  to  do  so,  and  provide  for  bypass- 
ing the  core  of  the  city  for  through  travelers. 

In  my  city,  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
combination  of  surface  roads  and  mass  rapid 
transit.  In  other  cities,  with  varying  topog- 
raphies and  differing  needs,  the  balance 
could  be  achieved  by  a  different  combination 
or  by  a  reliance  on  only  one  mode.  The  key 
to  finding  the  right  solution  to  the  local 
problems  shou'.d  obviously  be  local  deter- 
mination. This  should  be  a  priority  consider- 
ation of  any  legislation  on  transportation. 

Local  determination  alone  cannot  solve  the 
urban  transportation  dilemma.  Today,  no 
true  alternatives  exist.  Highways,  with  fed- 
eral and  state  aid.  can  be  constructed  with 
much  lower  local  cost  than  Urban  M.ass 
Ttanslt.  which  requires  one-third  local  fi- 
nancing. In  addition,  there  are  relatively 
small  amounts  allocated  to  federal  support 
for  rapid  transit — Seattle's  plans  alone  would 
use  fully  five-year's  funding.  Uncertainty  of 
future  funding  makes  the  choice  for  transit 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make. 

Alternate  modes  of  transportation  should 
be  supported  on  an  equal  basis,  should  enjoy 
the  same  security  for  future  funding  and 
should  receive  allocations  In  relationship  to 
the  national  requirements  of  each. 

With  local  determination  comes  local  re- 
sponsibility. In  Seatt'.e,  with  the  cooperation 
of  King  County  and  the  organization  of  local 
governments  which  we  call  METRO,  we  are 
planning  to  do  Just  that.  This  February,  a 
special  election  will  present  12  special  bond- 
ing progrixms,  totaling  nearly  $".50  million.  It 
represents  the  work  of  some  200  citizens, 
working  with  government  officials,  to  plan 
the  capital  investment  needs  of  the  com- 
munity for  parks  and  open  space,  community 
centers,  a  domed  stadium,  as  well  as  more 
mundane  items  such  as  sewers,  flood  control, 
fire  stations  and  repair  shops.  The  most  ex- 
pensive element  in  the  package,  and  the  most 
important,  is  rapid  transit.  All  of  these  ele- 
ments are  Integrated  and  coordinated  with 
each  other  and  with  the  basic  needs  of  the 
community. 

This  dramatic  program  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  approved  by  the  voters. 
While  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  a  local  community's 
willingness  to  tax  Itself  to  meet  Its  needs.  It 
will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  all  the  needs 
which  the  community  must  fill. 

Our  Forward  Thrust  program  will  accom- 
plish approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
Job  to  be  done.  It  is  a  compromise  between 
all  of  the  elements  In  our  capital  funding 
program  and  will  reach  the  practlca".  limits 
of  our  constitutional  taxing  authority,  with 


prudent  reserves  for  emergencies.  Even  this 
massive  program  can  only  be  achieved  with 
continuing  support  from  the  Federal  level 
that  matches  or  exceeds  present  funding. 

Our  rapid  transit  program,  for  example, 
calls  for  a  total  Investment  of  $1,150,000,- 
000.00  over  the  next  15  years.  We  are  request- 
ing approval  for  $385,000,000.00  of  bonds  for 
our  local  share,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  federal  program  will  grow  to  match  our 
needs  and  the  needs  of  many  cities  which  are 
now  turning  to  rapid  transit  to  solve  their 
transportation  problems. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  present  state  of 
support  for  rapid  transit  could  hardly  take 
care  of  Seattle's  capital  needs,  even  If  there 
was  no  other  city  in  the  arena  for  these  funds. 
But  there  is  no  practical  alternative.  We  have 
extended  our  bonding  capacity  to  it  utmost 
limits  of  feasibility  to  meet  our  problems. 
Beyond  this  we  must  have  federal  and  state 
oupport. 

We  need  rapid  transit  In  Seattle,  as  in  many 
other  cities  In  the  nation,  if  we  are  to  survive 
the  technology  of  the  20th  Century  and  main- 
tain a  livable  environment  In  the  2 Ist.  Rapid 
transit  is  the  only  tool  I  can  foresee  which 
will  permit  us  to  reshape  our  cities  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

For  one  thing,  if  we  are  tcMnaintaln  any 
open  space  in  or  within  a  finl^mile  radius 
of  today's  middle-size  city,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  create  sub-centers  of  high -density 
living  inside  and  outside  our  city  borders. 
They  can  only  be  served  with  rapid  transit 
unless  we  are  to  cutup  the  remaining  open- 
space  preserves  for  transportation  corridors. 

Newly  created  Jobs  for  the  new  millions 
will  be  located  in  new  areas,  but  the  bulk  of 
employment  will  still  be  In  concentrations  In 
the  core  and  In  Industrial  preserves,  designed 
for  Increased  Job  density.  Because  the  pre- 
mium on  land  will  force  the  shrinking  of 
parking  spaces,  these  plants,  too,  must  be 
served  by  rapid  transit. 

In  the  city  and  in  key  suburbs,  rapid  tran- 
sit will  be  the  generator  of  traffic  which  will 
call  for  new  development  of  offices,  shops, 
and  housing.  The  new  concentrations  of  peo- 
ple will  be  followed  by  new  public  services  in 
health,  education  and  recreation. 

I  am  not  offering  a  brave  new  world  with 
rapid  transit  as  the  hero.  What  I  suggest  Is 
that  the  city  of  today  is  the  laboratory  of 
tomorrow's  urbanized  civilization,  that  our 
present  policies  In  transportation  have  al- 
ready failed  the  laboratory  test,  and  that 
we  must  devise  new  methods  and  new  sys- 
tems if  we  are  to  succeed  In  preparing  a 
foundation  for  a  better  life  for  tomorrow's 
urban  society. 


A  FIGHTING  Si  :  ZCH  BY  A  COURA- 
GEOUS PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  speaking  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Miami  Fla., 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered 
a  fighting  speech  that  is,  I  predict,  a  pre- 
lude to  events  to  come  in  1968. 

If  I  were  of  the  opposition,  I  would  be 
somber  and  thoughtful  today,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  served 
notice  that  he  will  carry  with  vigor  the 
message  of  his  administration  to  the 
American  people  next  year. 

From  the  tone  and  content  of  the 
President's  message,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
party  has  the  record,  the  achievements, 
the  leadership,  and,  I  believe,  the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

As  the  President  told  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  versus  the  record  of  the  oppo- 
sition, it  became  clear  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  provided  the  leadership  and 
the  impetus  and  the  programs  for  pro- 
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gress  which  citizens  of  America,  fegard- 
less  of  party,  recognize  and  app-eciate. 

Yes,  we  have  a  fighting  Preside  nt  who 
tells  the  American  people  that  wte  have 
worked  in  their  behalf  with  purp(Jse  and 
productivity. 

This  Democratic  administration  and 
this  Democratic  Congress  are  r  leeting 
with  compassion  and  responsibil  ty  the 
needs  of  our  country.  The  peopl;  know 
and  appreciate  this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  una  limous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  President  Johnson's]  forth- 
right, persuasive,  and  compelling  i  iddress 
to  the  AFL-CIO  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i  iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  1  I.  1967] 
L.  B.  J.:    "I  Will  Advance  Doing  tA  r  Duty 

AS  I  See  It" 
(Text  of  President  Johnson's  natlona  ly  tele- 
vised address  to  the  biennial  conve;  itlon  of 

the  AFL-CIO,  Bal  Harbour,  Fla..  December 

12.  1967) 

I  know  what  your  fight  has  me  »nt  for 
America  In  my  time. 

Listen  to  the  roll  call  of  what  we  ha  ve  done 
together : 

Medicare — Already,  four  million  An  ,erlcans 
have  haid  their  hospital  bills  paid,  add  more 
than  five  million  have  had  their  doc  or  bills 
paid. 

Aid  to  Education — Already,  nine  million 
needy  children  have  bsen  heli>ed  iiito  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Nearl !  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  college  students— many 
of  them  sons  and  daughters  of  unit  n  fam- 
ilies— now  receive  Federal  help  in  ed  ucation 
grants  and  loans. 

Minimum  Wage  Protection — Wt  have 
brought  over  nine  million  more  worWers  un- 
der the  minimum  wage.  By  next  February  we 
will  have  raised  that  minimum  by  ^  cents 
In  our  own  time.  That's  10  cents  mo^e  than 
when  I  cast  one  of  my  first  votes  fci  Con- 
gress, to  make  the  minimum  wage]  law  of 
the  land  30  years  ago.  [ 

Poverty — More  than  five  and  a  halfimlUlon 
Americans  have  been  lifted  above  theboverty 
line.  r 

Employment — We've  added  six  jmilUon 
workers  to  our  labor  force,  and  set  a  record 
of  81  months  of  solid  prosperity.  } 

Civil  Rlghfe— We've  cleared  away  Ihe  last 
big  obstacles  to  the  right  of  every  American 
to  vote;  to  be  Judged  for  a  Job  on  his  still,  not 
his  skin,  to  enjoy  public  accommodations  and 
facilities  as  a  free  man.  j 

Immigration — We've  scrapped  the  (jld  dis- 
crimination of  the  national  origins  System, 
and  replaced  it  with  an  American  system  of 
open  opportunity.  | 

Conservation — We've  added  three  cJuarters 
of  a  million  acres  to  our  natloml  s«shores 
and  parklands.  more  than  ever  before*  in  our 
history.  j 

The  Cities — We've  finally  got  the  p»-ogram 
we  need  to  build  model  cities.  Blighi  decay 
and  despair  can  be  banished  from  our  life — 
but  we  are  going  to  need  the  muscle  of 
American  labor  to  turn  our  bold  Idebs  into 
shining  realities. 

Pollution — For  the  first  time,  we  recom- 
mended and  passed  the  bills  through  Con- 
gress to  give  us  the  weapons  to  makesan  all- 
out  attack  on  the  fllth  that  fouls  ouj'  water 
and  air. 

By    consumer  protection — 

We've  ended  the  packaging  triclis  that 
have  plagued  the  American  houseM*fe  for 
so  long;  1 

We  have  spared  our  children  froiii  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  toys; 

We  have  shut  the  door  to  unsafd  prod- 
ucts that  make  the  home  a  booby-tfap  for 
the  unwary; 
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We  have  an  Auto  and  Highway  Safety 
Act  to  reduce  the  accidents  that  make  our 
roads  a  death-trap  for  the  Innocent  and 
the  careless: 

We  have  moved  against  accidents  In  the 
doctor's  office  and  hospital,  by  Insisting  that 
laboratories  run  the  right  tests — and  get 
them  right  the  first  time; 

We  have  acted  against  the  money-lender 
who  victimizes  the  poor  and  exploits  the 
needy  by  concealing  interest  charges; 

This  week  I  will  sign  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  It  means  that  your  family  and 
home  will  be  safe  from  clothing  and  fur- 
nishings that  blaze  without  warning: 

Next  week,  I  will  sign  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  It  means  that  the  meat  on  the 
family  table  will  be  pure,  not  rancid — that 
a  mother  can  shop  without  fear  of  finding 
worms  in  a  steak  or  wood  splinters  In  the 
hamburger. 

In  the  weeks  to  come.  I  hope  also  to  sign 
the  pipeline  safety  bill.  It  will  guard  against 
a  gas  explosion  ripping  through  a  home,  a 
school  or  a  crowded  street. 

Isn't  this  a  remarkable  and  wonderfully 
hopeful  record  In  Itself?  Yet  these  are  only 
some  of  the  happy  new  triumphs  we  have 
won  for  our  families. 

The  full  record  will  show  more  consumer 
legislation  enacted  In  the  last  two  years 
than  in  all  88  congresses  before. 

History  will  testify  that  this  Administra- 
tion,  after    180   yeai  5    finally   proclaimed   a 
consumers    bill   of   rights.   And    about   time,  . 
too. 

"IT  wasn't  easy" 

There  is  more — much  more — that  we  have 
done  together. 

It  wasn't  eai-y.  Every  step  of  the  way  there 
were  voices  and  vctes  that  said: 

"Not  so  fast." 

"Don't  try  it.  It's  never  been  tried  before." 

"It's  only  a   reha.  h   cf   the   rew  deal." 

"Don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on?  You'll 
have  to  stop  progress  at  home." 

Or  one  side  cried:  "It's  all  for  labor  or 
minorities."  And  the  other  side  cried:  "It's 
all  for  the  middle  class." 

And  we  answered:  "Yes.  It  Is  for  labor.  It 
is  for  the  minorities.  It  Is  for  the  middle 
class.  And  It's  for  the  young  the  old.  the 
worker,  the  businessrran,  the  farmer,  the 
teacher,  the  student,  the  doctor,  the  patient. 

Yes,  we  said,  for  once  you're  ( 'ose  to  being 
right.  Our   fight  Is  for  all   America. 

But  In  Congress  they  closed  their  ears  and 
ranks.  In  vote  after  vote,  the  House  members 
of  the  ether  party  lined  up  like  ■wjoden 
soldiers  of  the  status  quo: 

93  f>er  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  Medi- 
care bill. 

90  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  pov- 
erty bill. 

68  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  educa- 
tion bill. 

66  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  our  civil 
rights  bill. 

80  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  all  funds 
for  model  cities. 

93  per  cent  of  them  vcted  to  kill  all  funds 
for  rent  supplements. 

And.  my  friends.  72  per  cent  of  them  voted 
to  kill  your  minimum  wage  bill. 

The  only  time  they  said  "yes"  was  when 
they  could  vote  to  recommit  a  bill — to  bury 
it  In  a  blanket  of  rhetoric  beneath  the  wave 
of  Republican  reaction. 

But  they  are  not  fooling  anybody,  are  they? 

The  people  know  that  the  old  Republican 
buggy  can  only  go  one  way — backwards 
downhill. 

The  only  program  that  Grand  Old  Party 
offers  Is  the  remains  of  what  they  have 
backed  Into  and  run  over  on  the  road,  and 
bits  and  pieces  of  what  somebody  else  has 
built. 

No  wonder  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  pass 
the  Highway  Safety  Act.  That  old  Republican 
buggy  has  been  colliding  with  us  all  year 
long. 


MORE    PASSENGERS 

And  It  Is  carrying  more  passengers  this 
year — more  dead  weight.  Forty-seven  Demo- 
crats who  helped  WTlte  the  historic  legislative 
record  of  the  89th  Congress  are  gone.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  forty-seven  Republi- 
can nay-sayers.  And  America's  advance  had 
been  checked. 

Not  always;  not  by  any  means.  We've  found 
and  won  some  funds  for  model  citlee — the 
Teacher  Corps — rent  supplements. 

We've  continued  our  efforts  for  older 
Americans,  mental  health,  the  consumer. 
We've  passed  a  good  bill  for  Vletrtam  veter- 
ans. And  we  passed  a  bill  to  control  rats  in 
our  cities — because  a  Nation's  conscience 
cried  out  louder  than  Republican  laughter. 

Don't  let  anyone  fool  you.  This  has  been  a 
productive  Congress.  And  labor's  leadership 
has  made  it  so. 

But  we  need  great  Congresses  again,  not 
just  good  ones.  They  must  match  and  even 
surpass  the  89th.  And  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  to  get  them. 

We  still  have  to  meet  the  great  testa  of 
our  time — Improving  our  educational  and 
medical  systems — rebuilding  our  cities — pro- 
viding Jobs  for  all  who  can  work — ending 
lawlessness  in  our  streets — uniting  our  peo- 
ple In  common  and  progressive  purpose. 

This  Is  our  national  agenda.  It  can  only 
EU'ceed  if  there  are  men  In  Congress  and 
the  Administration  who  will  make  It  their 
personal  agenda.  We  must  work  harder  than 
ever  to  elect  these  men.  It  can  be  done;  It 
will  be  done;  because  a  nation  depends  on 
us  not  to  fall,  not  to  fall  back — but  to  go 
fighting  and  winning  for  all  America. 

As  America  depends  on  your  social  leader- 
ship. It  also  relies  on  your  sense  of  economic 
responsibility. 

In  our  system,  price  changes  are  Inevitable 
and  desirable.  But  if  we  are  to  haVe  the  full 
blessings  of  free  enterprise,  business  and 
labor  must  place  the  fundamental  national 
Interest  first.  Each  must  do  its  share  to  main- 
tain a  stable  level  of  over-all  prices. 

I  emphasized  this  to  your  jjartners  in 
prosperity — American  businessmen — Just  a 
short  time  ago  In  Washington,  and  I  told 
them  you  would  expect  equal  time. 

WAGE    RESTRAINT    URGED 

If  Industry.  I  said,  tried  to  raise  prices 
and  profit  margins — even  when  they  have 
excess  capacity — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices,  and  this  Is  murder  to  all  labor  and 
people  with  low  or  moderate  Incomes. 

If  labor.  I  say,  tried  for  a  wage  rise  twice 
the  nationwide  increase  In  output  per  man- 
hour — even  where  there  Is  no  real  labor 
shortage — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices. 

Business  suffers.  Labor  suffers.  All  America 
suffers  from  a  wage-price  spiral. 

I  told  the  businessmen  that  they  should 
not  pwlnt  the  finger  of  blame  at  you.  And 
I   say    that   you   cannot   point   It   at  them. 

1  say  to  you  both — labor  and  bioslness— 
that  you  are  two  fingers  on  one  hand — it  is 
your  Joint  responsibility  to  stop  the  spiral. 

To  both  of  you  I  say:  It  Is  your  America. 
It  Is  your  prosperity— your  Jobs  and  profits 
we  seek  to  protect — your  dollar  whose 
strength  we  must  maintain. 

I  have  urged  business  to  refrain  from  avoid- 
able price  Increases,  and  to  Intensify  Its  com- 
petitive efforts. 

I  now  urge  labor  to  look  at  lt«  responsibil- 
ities—  to  look  hard  and  deep  into  Its  wise 
heart  and  restrain  Its  demands  for  excessive 
wage  Increases. 

Look  around  you  as  you  calculate.  Here  \s 
your  country,  fighting  gallantly,  again  for 
freedom — but  doing  it  for  the  first  time  with- 
out wage  and  price  controls. 

It  Is  voluntary  restraint  that  has  made 
involuntary  curbs  unnecess.Tjy.  Your  Govern- 
ment wants  to  keep  it  that  way.  We  want 
to  be  partners  in  responsibility  and  prosperity 
with  labor  and  business. 
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And  we  will  be.  If  each  of  us  does  his  share 
for  the  good  of  all. 

I  cannot  close  without  sharing  a  few 
ihoughts  with  you  on  the  matter  that  most 
troubles  our  hearts— the  tragic  but  vital 
struggle  in  Vietnam. 

You  h.ive  long  stood  in  the  front  ranks 
of  this  fight  for  freedom,  too.  But  here  you 
have  added  bright  new  testimony  to  your 
j,ggQlve — and  given  new  heart  to  all  who 
stand  with  you  for  peace. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful  for  the  resolution 
you  have  passed  here  in  support  of  freedom's 
cause.  It  Is  a  ringing  declaration  of  your 
6rm  resistance  to  aggression.  That  staunch 
spirit  is  personified  by  your  courageous 
leader — "Mr.  Labor" — George  Meany.  I  thank 
him,  and  I  thank  you— from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 

I  thank   you.   too.   for  another  man. 

He  does  not  live  in  the  White  House.  He 
IS  face  down  In  the  mud  of  the  DMZ.  Or 
storming  a  hill  near  Danang.  Or  crouched  in 
a  rice  paddy  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

The  American  soldier  thanks  you.  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  knows,  even  If 
some  others  don't,  that  your  expressions  of 
support  are  not  Just  fiag-wavlng  words. 

Wiioever  thinks  that  has  never  heard  the 
question  that  comes  to  me  so  often  from  the 
foxhole.  He  has  never  felt  the  ache  of  a 
soldier  asking:  "We're  doing  O.K. — but  are 
the  folks  back  home  really  with  us?" 

American  labor  has  answered  with  a  re- 
sounding "yes."  You  have  said  It  before  and 
repeated  It  here — so  strongly  that  even  Hanoi 
cannot  mistake  its  meaning. 

I  know  that  many  of  labor's  sons  have 
left  their  homes  to  risk  their  Uves  In  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  is  torture  for  you.  as  It  Is 
for  me.  I  know  that  you  regret  every  dollar 
spent  on  war — dollars  that  should  be  spent_ 
on  the  works  of  peace. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  we  must  perse- 
vere. The  torture  we  feel  cannot  beg  the 
truth.  It  is  only  our  unswerving  will  and 
unshakeable  determination  that  can  bring 
us  peace. 

It  Is  easy  to  agonize  and  moralize,  to  pin 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  or  a  placard — and 
think  that  you  are  helping  to  stop  war. 

ASKS    WORKABLE    SOLUTION 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  bewail  war 
would  bring  me  Just  one  workable  solution  to 
end  war. 

The  peacemakers  are  In  the  field.  The  sol- 
dier and  the  statesman  need  and  welcome  the 
smcere  and  responsible  assistance  of  con- 
cerned Americans.  But  they  need  reason,  not 
emotion.  They  must  have  a  practical  solu- 
tion, not  a  concoction  of  wishful  thinking 
and  false  hopes — however  well-meaning. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call  for 
cutting  and  running  now.  Those  fantasies 
hold  the  nightmare  of  a  larger  war  tomorrow. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call  for 
stepping  up  our  military  efforts  to  flash  point, 
where  we  risk  a  larger  war  today. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  profoundly  grateful 
for  that  kind  of  help.  Thousands  of  our  sol- 
dier sons  would  also  give  thanks.  And  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  we  would  be  Joined 
in  our  gratitude  and  gladness  by  millions 
of  thoughtful  Americans.  They  are  concerned 
Americans  who  recognize  the  responsibilities 
that  accompany  their  rights,  and  who  see  It 
as  a  duty  of  citizenship  to  be  constructive  In 
word  and  deed. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  borne  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  our  foreign  policy,  I 
have  known  that  It  Is  easier  to  protest  a  pol- 
icy than  to  conceive  one.  And  so  I  have  fol- 
lowed a  rather  simple  practice: 

If  someone  has  a  plan.  I  listen  to  It. 

If  it  seems  worth  pursuing.  I  ask  the  best 
Americans  I  can  find  to  give  me  their  Judg- 
ments on  it. 

If  they  like  it,  and  It  seems  wise  to  me,  I 
try  to  put  It  Into  operation. 


WILL    STUDY     PROPOSALS 

I  can  promise  all  who  shout  their  opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  who  have  quieter  doubts, 
that  I  will  continue  this  practice.  I  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  hear  and  act  on  any  pro- 
p>osal  they  offer. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  do  my  duty. 
I  want  you  and  the  American  people  to 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  deterred. 
Influenced  or  Inflamed  by  a  bunch  of  po- 
lltically  selfish  men  who  want  to  advance 
their  own  Interests.  I  will  advance  down  the 
center  of  the  road,  doing  my  duty  as  I  see 
it  regardless  of  the  polls  and  regardless  of 
the  elections. 

I  will  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  sup- 
porting and  supplying  half-a-mllUon  of  the 
bravest  men  who  ever  left  these  shores  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

I  will  honor  our  sworn  commitments  to 
protect  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia,  be- 
cause It  Is  our  security  too.  We  will  not 
now  betray  the  troubled  leaders  and  hope- 
ful people  of  that  region  who  rely  on  us  to 
shield  them  from  aggression — not  after  other 
presidents  who  preceded  me  gave  their  sol- 
emn word  too. 

I  will  hold  the  hne  against  aggression  as  it 
has  been  drawn  so  often  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  We  will  not  now  nullify 
the  word  of  the  Congress,  or  the  people,  as 
expressed  in  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  re.solutlon.  and  the  many  defense  ap- 
propriation measures  passed  specifically  to 
deter  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

At  all  times.  In  all  ways,  with  all  patience 
and  hope — we  will  strive  for  peace. 

Let  no  man,  friend  or  foe.  American  or 
Asian,  mistake  our  meannlg. 

I  remind  all  of  you  again  of  my  own  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  released 
my  letter  on  March  21.  In  It,  the  United 
States  made  a  fair  and  firm  offer: 

"There  is  one  good  way,"  I  said  "to  over- 
come this  problem  and  to  move  forward  In 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  is 
for  us  to  arrange  for  direct  talks  between 
trusted  representatives  In  a  secure  setting 
and  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions 
I  propose,  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  in  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred  They  could  meet  in  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions.  .  .  ." 

Can  we  be  any  more  specific?  Hanoi  has 
spurned  the  olive  branch.  The  answered 
with  a  rude  "no"  and  they  have  repeated  It 
time  after  disappointing  time.  Until  they 
relent,  until  they  see  room  for  compromise 
and  area  for  agreement  we  must  stand  firm 
and  unafraid.  And  we  will. 

Peace  will  come,  I  am  convinced  of  that, 
but  until  It  does,  I  will  continue,  with  the 
support  of  our  determined  people,  to  hold 
the  line  we  have  drawn  against  aggression — 
and  hold  it  firm  and  steady. 

In  all  that  I  do,  I  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  powerful  testimony  for  freedom  that  you 
have  given  in  this  hall.  You  courageous  men 
of  labor  support  our  fighting  men.  and  you 
have  spoken  as  free  men  must  speak.  May 
all  the  world  hear  you.  And  may  God  bless 
you  for  it. 


REPORT  ON  RADIATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
year  2000,  our  Nation's  population  may 
well  have  gained  another  100  million  peo- 
ple, increasing  to  300  million  men,  wom- 
en, and  children.  What  conditions  will 
they  live  in?  Will  the  air  they  breathe  be 
safe?  Will  the  water  they  drink  be  clean? 
Will  the  soimds  they  hear  be  the  muted, 
civilized  sounds  of  people  living  in  iiar- 


mony  or  an  unholy  din  of  uncontrolled 
machine  and  electronic  circuit?  Will  they 
be  exposed  knowingly  or  unknowingly  to 
invisible,  insensible  radiations  that  may 
injure  them  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  become  very 
much  interested  in  and  concerned  about 
creeping  radiation  pollution.  The  record 
shows  the  questions  I  have  raised  about 
radioactive  fallout  in  Alaska  and  the 
Arctic.  And  from  exploring  this  question 
I  have  learned  how  feeble  and  incom- 
plete are  many  of  the  measures  of  our 
National  and  State  Governments  to  re- 
duce the  exposure  of  their  citizens  to 
radiation  from  X-ray  machines  and 
sources  of  similar  radiations.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  last  year  I  put  into  the 
record  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Radiatior.  to  the  Surgeon  General. 
And  this  same  interest  led  me  to  intro- 
duce S.  2067,  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1957.  Today,  I 
would  present  to  the  Senate  an  interim 
report  concerning  that  legislation.  We 
will  briefly  review  three  landmark  re- 
ports that  underline  the  radiation  situa- 
tion, mention  the  hearings  held  in  Au- 
gust, and  then  take  up  several  key 
questions.  How  serious  is  the  radiation 
problem?  What  do  we  know  about  effects 
of  X-rays  and  similar  radiations?  What 
organization  is  there  to  reduce  occupa- 
tional, public,  and  private  exposure? 
What  are  some  of  the  ways  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  reduction  in  exposure? 

We  are  concerned  with  two  kinds  of 
radiation :  Those  that  the  physicists  call 
the  ionizing  radiations,  such  as  X-rays 
from  machines  and  gamma  rays  from 
radium;  and  the  nonionizing,  which 
have  the  effects  of  electromagnetic  radi- 
ations such  as  ultra -high -frequency 
radio  waves,  microwaves,  and  laser  radi- 
ation. Setting  aside  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  these  two  kinds  of  radia- 
tion, their  most  important  practical 
differences  are  in  their  potential  effects 
upon  people.  Both  kinds  of  radiation  in 
large  quantities  can  cause  personal  in- 
juries which  are  soon  apparent.  But  in 
addition,  ionizing  radiations  in  lesser 
amounts  are  believed  to  cause  injuries 
that  may  appear  years  later  and  that 
may  not  be  readily  attributable  to  past 
exposure.  Still  worse,  ionizing  radiations 
may  insidiously  effect  the  quality  of  in- 
herited characteristics  of  our  children 
and  their  children  and  may  reduce  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  environment  in 
which  they  will  live.  Genetic  effects  are 
seen  only  in  descendants  and  may  spread 
over  many  generations.  Whether  the 
non-ionizing  radiations  cause  such  ge- 
netic effects  is  not  now  known. 

How  radiation  pollution  can  occur 
was  dramatically  illustrated  this  year  by 
the  discovery  that  some  111.000  color 
television  sets  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  emitted  X-rays  well  in  excess 
of  present  emission  standards.  Despite 
the  prompt  action  of  the  manufacturer 
to  correct  the  faulty  sets,  the  incident 
raises  an  urgent  signal  to  warn  us  to  act 
on  radiation  pollution  while  it  is  still 
manageable  and  before  control  would 
impose  heavy  economic  burdens.  We 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  great  new  pro- 
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ductive,  useful  applications  of  Honizing 
and  non-ionizing  radiations.  Let  us  de- 
termine now  that  the  componebts  and 
equipment  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
will  be  as  safe  as  we  can  make  tiem. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  face  fcosts  of 
treating  smoke  and  fumes,  of  treating 
sewage,  of  doing  something  about  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  seweri,  of  re- 
ducing the  frightful  toll  of  detth,  in- 
jury, and  property  damage  caused  by  the 
automobile.  Now  we  must  paj«  dearly 
for  our  failure  to  realize  years  ago  that 
the  combination  of  a  growing  po^iulation 
and  economy,  together  with  What  we 
think  of  as  technological  progress,  would 
bring  us  to  a  time  when  one  of  tl^e  Great 
Lakes  is  dying  from  our  wastes,  when  a 
manmade  drug  is  ravaging  ou:  young 
people. 

REDUCING     E.XPOSURE     Tb     IONIZING     RA  BIATIONS 

For  the  first  part  of  this  prog  "ess  re- 
port, let  us  confine  our  attentloif  to  the 
ionizing  radiations,  largely  X-r4ys. 

The  Task  Force  on  Enviroiimental 
Health  and  Related  Problems  wHich  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  last  June  fvamed 
that: 

Health  experts  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  grave,  delayed  physical  rrn  nlfesta- 
tlons  can  result  from  repeated  exp  >sure  to 
concentrations  of  environmental  pcjllutants 
so  small  that  they  do  not  make  one  111 
enough  to  send  him  to  the  doctor. 

I  would  Include  Ionizing  radlatloi  i  as  one 
of  these  pollutants. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  against  thii  sober- 
ing background  that  on  July  10  of  this 
year  I  introduced  for  myself  anq  Sena- 
tors Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  dnuRCH, 
FoNG.  MusKiE,  and  Randolph,  theSRadia- 
tion  Control  for  Health  and  Safeti  Act  of 
1967,  S.  2067.  The  dual  purpose  jof  this 
bill  is  to  hold  in  check  the  thf-eat  of 
radiation  pollution  from  electronic  de- 
vices and  to  gain  the  knov/ledgej  to  en- 
able our  .scientists,  engineers,  proljession- 
al  men,  technicians,  and  others  i  to  use 
ionizing  radiations  safely  in  theif  work, 
and  to  prevent  the  unwitting  exposure 
of  others  in  public  and  private  places. 

S.  2067  authorizes  the  Secrefery  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  \,o  pro- 
tect the  public  health  from  hazardous 
radiations  from  electronic  products. 
Briefly,  the  Secretary  is  to  step  jup  re- 
search to  minimize  radiation  exposure, 
to  study  emissions  and  condition^  of  ex- 
posure, and  to  develop  procedurfes  and 
techniques  for  minimizing  radiation  ex- 
posure. The  act  authorizes  him  io  pre- 
scribe standards  for  control  of  radiation 
from  electronic  products.  Standards 
would  be  set  after  consultation  wjth  ap- 
propriate parties,  and  the  Secretary 
would  review  and  evaluate  on  k  con- 
tinuing basis  whatever  testing  programs 
were  set  up  by  industry.  ] 

The  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  H.rI  10730 
introduced  by  Representatives  ^Igcers 
of  Florida  and  Jarman  of  Oklahomk,  with 
some  minor  changes  to  make  tfie  bill 
more  flexible  in  its  location  of  regulatory 
authority  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfar^.  The 
regulation  of  products  would  extend  to 
imports.  Thus  far  testimony  ha^  been 
largely  favorable  to  the  bill.  j 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 


hearings  on  S.  2067  in  August,  and  my 
purpose  today  is  to  briefly  report  some 
highlights  from  the  testimony,  and  to 
indicate  what  may  need  attention  in 
further  hearings  that  I  anticipate  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  act 
does  not  preempt  or  discourage  State 
surveillance  and  control  of  radiation 
from  electronic  products.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  st  t  up  and  en- 
force certain  standards,  some  of  them 
preemptive,  to  govern  the  manufacture 
of  devices.  But  he  is  also  empowered  and 
directed  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
efforts  of  the  States  and  industry.  Per- 
haps even  more  important,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  undertake  a  long-range, 
continuing  program  to  inform  and  edu- 
cate all  State  public  health  personnel 
about  control  of  these  radiations. 

What  I  have  just  said  about  the  States 
is  no  sop  to  those  fearful  of  a  continu- 
ing decline  of  the  States  in  our  Federal 
structure.  Legislation  is  necessary  but  in- 
sufficient to  reduce  public  and  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  ionizing  radiation.  No 
matter  how  comprehensively  a  law  may 
be  drafted,  or  how  well  supported  may  be 
its  carrying  out,  there  remains  much  to 
be  done  by  the  States  and  by  professional 
and  industrial  groups.  Ideally,  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  should  serve  as  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch  of  Federal  and  State, 
public  and  private  efforts  that  are  uni- 
fied in  the  purpose  of  reducing  and 
hmiting  exposures  to  radiation. 

But  Federal  action  is  needed  because 
some  States  are  unable  to  respond  as 
needed.  Furthermore,  the  coming  years 
may  see  developments  of  international 
standards  for  X-ray  equipment  which 
can  put  our  manufacturers  at  a  disad- 
vantage if  they  have  to  grapple  with  50 
possibly  different  sets  of  regulations  gov- 
erning sale  of  radiation-emitting  prod- 
ucts. In  this  connection,  the  Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical  Commission,  a 
private  organization  with  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  recently  established  Tech- 
nical Committee  62.  which  will  meet  for 
the  first  time  In  May  1968  to  begin  the 
writing  of  worldwide  standards  for 
X-ray  equipment. 

THREE     LANDMARK    REPORTS 

By  way  of  refreshin^ur  recollections 
of  what  already  has  been  said  by  com- 
petent advisory  bodies  about  control  of 
ionizing  radiations,  let  us  briefly  look  at 
two  reports  by  the  Surgeon  General's 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion and  one  by  his  National  Advisory 
Environmental  Health  Committee. 

THE    MORGAN    REPORT    OF    1959 

More  than  8  years  ago  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation, 
chaired  by  Prof.  Russell  H.  Morgan  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  who 
testified  at  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  August,  reported  to 
the  Surgeon  General  on  the  control  of 
ionizing-radiatlon  hazards  in  the  United 
States.  The  Morgan  committee  cited  the 
following  serious  weaknesses  within  then 
current  radiation  control  efforts : 

Among  these  may  be  included  the  absence 
of  uniform  regulatory  mechanisms  covering 
all  radiation  sources,  an  Insufficient  quan- 
tity of  scientific  data  for  the  development 
of  radiation   protection   standards,   the  dual 


responsibility  for  promotion  and  regulation 
of  atomic  energy  sources  currently  vested 
In  a  single  governmental  agency,  and  the 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  with  which 
effective  radiation  control  programs  may  be 
carried  out. 

It  recommended  that: 

First.  Primary  responsibility  for  the 
Nation's  protection  from  radiation  haz- 
ards be  established  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Second.  The  Service  be  authorized  to 
plan  for  radiation  control,  including  co- 
ordination of  State  and  local  regulatior. 
with  those  of  Federal  and  private  groups 
to  provide  a  unified  attack. 

Third.  The  Service  be  authorized  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
control  for  all  sources  of  radiation;  to 
promulgate  uniform,  national  standards 
on  radiation  protection;  and  to  vest  as 
much  regulatory  responsibility  as  possi- 
ble in  State  and  local  governments— 
with  the  agency  possessing  supervening 
authority;  and  that  the  agency  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  as  in  other 
public  health  program.^. 

Fourth.  The  Public  Health  Service  un- 
dei-take  training  to  assure  that  the  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  needs  for  person- 
nel trained  in  radiation  protection  will 
be  satisfactorily  met. 

THE    NELSON    WORKING    CROUP    REPORT    OF    196S 

While  the  Morgan  committee  was  at 
work,  the  National  Advisory  Environ- 
mental Health  Committee  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  was  reviewing  occupational 
health  hazards.  This  committee  found 
that  the  occupational  health  programs 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  were  in  seri- 
ous need  of  overhaul.  A  working  group  of 
the  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Norton 
Nelson  of  the  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  assisted  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Health,  turned  out  the  re- 
port, "Protecting  the  Health  of  80 
Million  Americans:  A  National  Goal  for 
Occupational  Health,"  which  relates  di- 
rectly to  S.  2067  and  to  the  control  of 
radiation  from  electronic  products. 

The  Nelson  group  reported  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  on  November  19,  1965.  It 
found,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  a  serious  deficiency  In  criteria  for 
physical  hazards — I.e.  noise,  vibration,  ex- 
tremes Of  temperature  and  humidity,  effects 
of  parts  of  the  electromagnetic  Epectrum 
including  visible  lights,  and  extremes  of 
pressure.  The  Division  is  the  principal  na- 
tional resource  In  these  areas  and  should  b« 
responsible  for  the  development  of  appro- 
priate criteria. 

Concerning  physical  agents  of  occupa- 
tional injury,  the  Nelson  report  said  in- 
formation is  needed  to  determine  the 
effects  upon  the  body  by  exposures  to 
vibration,  microwaves,  ultrasonics,  in- 
frared, ultraviolet,  lasers,  masers,  and 
other  electromagnetic  phenomena  as 
these  are  developed.  Speaking  of  sight 
and  vision,  the  report  also  called  for  new 
techniques  to  prevent  eye  damage  from 
exposure  to  lasers,  and  masers.  Infrared 
and  ultraviolet  lights. 

THE    MORGAN    REPORT    OF    1966 

A  year  ago  last  April  Dr.  Morgan's 
committee  delivered  a  second  report  to 
the  Surgeon  General.  This  time  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation 


looked  into  the  protecting  and  improving 
of  health  through  the  radiological 
sciences.  The  thrust  was  the  same:  re- 
search, training,  and  regulation  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  adequately  protect 
the  public  against  needless  exposure  to 
radiation.  The  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  1966  Morgan  report 
were  so  important  that  I  placed  their 
text  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Thursday,  July  21,  1966.  In  summar>'  the 
five  principal  recommendations  were 
that: 

First.  The  Public  Health  Service  im- 
mediately strengthen  its  programs  in 
radiological  sciences. 

Second.  The  Service  undertake  train- 
ing and  research  and  development  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  radiological 
services  which  have  become  such  a  crit- 
ical part  of  medical  and  dental  care  and 
to  improve  radiation  protection  prac- 
tices in  the  health  professions. 

Third  The  Service  Initiate  drafting 
and  setting  of  standards  for  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  who  operate  X-ray 
equipment  or  use  radioactive  materials 
not  regulated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  design  standards  for  radio- 
active sources  not  regulated  by  the  AEC; 
and.  standards  for  the  "premarketing 
clearance  of  X-ray  equipment  used  in 
the  health  professions  and  in  industry." 

Fourth.  The  Service  act  to  assure  of- 
ficial health  agencies  take  part  in  ap- 
praisal of  health  risks  associated  with 
the  construction  and  operation  of  ma- 
jor nuclear  facilities,  and 

Fifth.  The  Service  strengthen  its  lab- 
oratory and  statistical  resources  in 
radiological   sciences. 

In  the  8  years  since  Dr.  Morgan's 
committee  made  its  first  report,  and  dur- 
ing the  19  months  since  his  com- 
mittee made  its  last  report  to  the  Surgeon 
General,  the  Congress  has  yet  to  receive 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  carry 
out  the  regulation  recommended,  or  to 
mount  the  scientific  research  necessary 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  ionizing  and  nonionizing 
electromagnetic  radiations. 

HEARINGS  ON  S.  2067 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  S.  2067  on  August  28,  29. 
and  30.  I  was  privileged  to  preside  and 
can  assure  the  Members  of  this  bodj' 
that  the  testimony  we  received  is  well 
worth  its  attention.  Our  witnesses  in- 
cluded many  men  in  public  and  private 
life  who  are  directly  involved  with  the 
use,  effects,  and  control  of  the  ionizing 
radiations. 

Tlie  men  who  testified  included:  Han- 
son Blatz,  director,  oflBce  of  radiation  con- 
trol, city  of  New  York,  Department  of 
Health:  Prof.  Merril  Eisenbud.  director 
of  the  laboratory  for  environmental 
studies  of  the  Institute  of  Environmen- 
tal Medicine,  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal Center:  Dr.  Fred  M.  McdwedefT,  a 
private  dentist;  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  di- 
rector, health  physics  division.  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory:  Prof.  Russell 
H.  Morgan,  departments  of  radiology  and 
radiological  science  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Prof.  Albert  G.  Richards, 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Den- 
tistry, for  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion;  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart.  Surgeon 


General  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  James  G.  Terrill,  Jr.,  di- 
rector. National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health,  and  Dr.  Vernon  G.  MacKenzie, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General ;  Dr.  Lauriston 
S.  Taylor,  president.  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements; 
and  Mr.  James  F.  Young,  vice  president- 
engineering  services,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Taken  together,  these  witnesses  pro- 
vided a  good  cross  section  of  viewpoints 
from  working  scientists  in  the  field,  pro- 
fessional users  of  X-rays,  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  interests,  and  a  prin- 
cipal manufacturer  of  X-ray  equipment 
and  accessories.  And  I  expect  to  call  more 
witnesses  about  ionizing  radiations  in  our 
hearings  in  February. 

Our  witnesses  included  men  of  courage 
and  conviction  who  were  willing  to  incur 
the  possible  displeasure  of  the  established 
professions  by  calling  attention  to  fail- 
ings in  equipment,  procedures  and  per- 
sonnel that  are  causing  unnecessary  ex- 
posure of  our  people  to  X-rays.  In  par- 
ticular, the  committee  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Karl  Z.  Morgan  who  drew  upon  a  long 
and  useful  professional  life  in  radiation 
control  to  estimate  for  the  committee  the 
possible  deaths  attributable  to  radiation 
exposure.  The  controversy  that  his  testi- 
mony has  generated  will  force  many  sci- 
entists to  look  seriously  and  deeply  into 
how  little  we  really  know  now  about  the 
long-term  biological  effects  of  the  X-rays 
to  which  our  people  are  exposed.  Another 
example  of  courage  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  country  was  the  testimony  of  an 
independent,  private  dentist.  Dr.  Medwe- 
deff,  who  came  to  Washington  as  a  lone 
individual  to  inform  the  Congress  what 
he  and  his  associate  had  done  at  their 
own  initiative  to  reduce  X-ray  exposure 
from  dental  X-ray  machines,  and  the 
failure  of  professional  groups  to  encour- 
age effectively  other  dentists  to  take 
similar  steps. 

SOME   OPEN   QUESTIONS 

Some  of  the  questions  we  had  in  mind 
during  the  hearings  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

"How  serious  is  the  problem?" 

"What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  ra- 
diation problem?" 

"What  are  the  organizations  with  a 
voice  in  radiation  control?" 

"How  adequate  is  our  present  knowl- 
edge about  effects  of  ionizing  radia- 
tions?" 

"How  can  we  reduce  radiation  ex- 
posure?" 

"How  can  we  get  better  regulation  to 
reduce  exposure  to  ionizing  radiations?" 

HOW  SERIOUS  IS  THE  PROBLEM? 

At  the  moment  no  one  Federal  agency 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  public  to  set 
standards  to  guide  and  govern  the  design, 
construction,  and  use  of  electronic  equip- 
ment that  emit  ionizing  radiations.  There 
is  a  gap  in  responsibilities  at  all  levels. 
Although  equipment  manufacturers  sell 
to  a  national  market,  each  Stete  may  set 
different  standards  and  enforce  them  in 
different  ways,  if  they  do  at  all.  And  look- 
ing for  a  moment  to  the  broader  question 
of  regulating  possession  and  use  of  both 
machines  and  materials  that  emit  ioniz- 
ing radiations,  if  a  radiation  emergency 
were  to  occur  right  now,  probably  the 


best  people  to  send  for  first  w-ould  be  the 
lawyers  to  figure  out  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion. 

What  is  our  present  situation? 

Briefly,  people  can  be  exposed  to  Ioniz- 
ing radiations  either  deliberately,  or  in 
their  occupation,  or  in  public  or  private 
without  the  protection  in  many  instances 
from  either  Federal  or  State  regulation. 

Our  hearings  and  those  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety  have  focused  mainly  on  the  ioniz- 
ing radiations,  particularly  X-rays.  Care- 
ful reading  of  the  testimony  shows  that: 

First,  more  physicians,  dentists,  radiol- 
ogists, engineers,  technicians,  scientists, 
and  others  are  using  ionizing  radiations 
than  ever  before  for  many  new  purposes, 
and  the  consequent  chances  that  indi- 
viduals may  be  exposed  to  ionizing  radia- 
tions are  increasing.  aL 

Second,  the  sources  of  ionizing  radia- 
tion are  multiplying.  Whereas  a  few  years 
ago  X-ray  tubes  and  machines  were  by 
and  large  the  principal  source,  today  con- 
sumer and  industrial  products  may  con- 
tain natural  or  artificial  radioactive 
materials,  while  powerful  new  kinds  of 
machines  are  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
that  generate  intense  ionizing  radiations. 
Moreover,  some  devices  and  components 
used  in  the  home  or  in  industry  may  in- 
advertently emit  radiation  that  can  con- 
stitute a  hazard  to  public,  occupational, 
and  individual  health.  The  color  televi- 
sion sets  provide  a  case  in  point. 

Third,  responsibility  and  authority  to 
control  products  and  devices  that  emit 
ionizing  radiations,  and  to  reduce  public 
and  occupational  exposures,  is  frag- 
mented between  many  governmental, 
professional,  and  scientific,  and  trade  and 
industrial  associations.  International  or- 
ganizations also  may  be  involved.  To  put 
it  mildly,  the  situation  is  confused.  A 
product  that  contains  radioactive  mate- 
rials may  be  within  the  domain  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  some,  but  not 
all.  State  governments.  What  determines 
who  is  responsible?  Not  the  fact  that 
ionizing  radiations  are  emitted.  Instead 
the  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  origin 
of  the  material.  Radioisotopes  made  in 
a  nuclear  reactor  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  those 
States  which  have  taken  up  this  respon- 
sibility under  special  provision  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  But  radio- 
isotopes made  with  an  accelerator  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  and 
neither  are  radioactive  materials  ex- 
tracted from  nature. 

If  a  product  contains  natural  radium, 
product  responsibility  lies  with  the 
States,  and  such  products  made  in  States 
with  no  controls  can  be  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce.  If  the  same  product 
contains  cobalt  that  has  been  made 
radioactive  in  a  nuclear  reactor,  the  AEC 
has  control  unless  that  agency  has  dele- 
gated this  function  to  a  State  through  an 
agreement.  If  the  same  product  contains 
a  radioisotope  made  with  a  particle  ac- 
celerator instead  of  a  reactor,  the  AEC 
has  no  control.  Thus  a  person  possessing 
a  product  containing  an  unknown  radio- 
active material  cannot  know  who  har  ju- 
risdiction, if  anyone,  ui.til  he  has  deter- 
mined not  only  that  ionizing  radiation  is 
being  emitted,  but  whether  the  emitting 
material  is  natural  or  manmade,  and  if 
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the  latter  whether  it  is  the  prodlict  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  or  an  accelerator.  How 
long  do  you  think  such  a  determination 
might  take,  or  what  would  be  involved  if 
the  product  contained  both  natiiral  and 
manmade  radioactive  materials^ 

The  confusion  does  not  end  there.  If 
the  product  is  a  machine  that  cftn  gen- 
erate ionizing  radiations,  the  regulation 
lies  with  the  States  even  though  the  radi- 
ation in  characteristics  may  be  tie  same 
as  that  emitted  by  radioisotopea  of  the 
kind  regulated  by  the  AEC.  If  a  itachine 
emits  neutrons,  who  has  the  respbnsibil- 
ity  depends  not  upon  the  fact  of  tieutron 
emission  but  upon  the  physical  ueaction 
that  produces  the  neutrons.  The  AEC 
would  control  if  the  source  is  the  fission 
process,  but  would  not  if  somt  other 
atomic  process  were  used.  This  situation 
is  akin  to  keying  highway  speed  regula- 
tions to  the  kind  of  engine  used  rather 
than  to  the  common  hazards  of  ^eed. 

Once  a  machine  or  natural  itiaterial 
that  emits  ionizing  radiations  is?  in  the 
hands  of  a  user,  he  finds  there  ;are  no 
Federal  standards  to  guide  himj  unless 
he  is  a  Government  contractor,  ori  a  Fed- 
eral employee  in  one  of  the  Oovern- 
ment's  laboiatories.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  regulations  to  govei-n  the 
amount  of  ionizing  radiation  which  can 
be  applied  to  a  side  of  bacon  for  food 
preservation,  but  that  the  Public  ;Health 
Service  cannot  specify  how  much  radia- 
tion may  be  received  by  a  humafe  being 
in  treatment,  or  in  his  occupation,  or  in 
public  or  private  places.  True,  jjrofes- 
sional  standards  are  available.  Indeed, 
some  standards  set  by  the  privaite  Na- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Proitection 
and  Measurements  have  been  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  into  law  iri  some 
States,  and  have  been  copied  verbatim 
into  law — including  errors — in  others. 
But  such  private  bodies  that  set  such 
standards  include  no  representation  of 
the  Federal  or  State  Governmdnt.  or 
labor,  or  consumers,  or  those  at  risk 
from  the  exposure.  \ 

Senators  will.  I  think,  agree  tl^t  the 
situation  is  confused,  which  is  )why  I 
agree  with  many  of  our  witnesses  who 
called  for  clarification.  S.  2067  is-ia  step 
toward  clarification,  for  it  will  author- 
ize the  Public  Health  Service  tto  deal 
with  electronic  products  that  emit  ion- 
izing radiations.  The  question  of  Jradia- 
tion  from  materials  found  in  nature  and 
from  materials  made  radioactive  In  nu- 
clear reactors  or  by  particle  accelera- 
tors will  need  attention  later.  But  their 
situation  is  by  far  less  urgent,  fbr  the 
AEC  does  have  a  major  responsibility 
and  is  by  far  the  most  experienced 
organization  in  direct  Federal  control  of 
reactor-produced  radioactive  materials, 
and  the  machine-made  radioactivie  ma- 
terials are  presently  quite  limited  In  use. 

DIMENSIONS    OF    THE    IONIZING    R-^DIAtlON 
PROBLEM 

According  to  estimates  of  the  E*part- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
during  fiscal  year  1966  there  were  in  use 
109,643  medical  X-ray  units,  ^8,460 
dental  X-ray  units,  and  10.169  industrial 
X-ray  units.  In  addition  to  14.354  iactive 
licenses  for  artificial  radioactive  jnate- 
rials.  of  licenses  for  artificial  radioactive 
materials.  4.791  were  issued  by  States  and 


9.563  by  AEC.  Also  3.429  radium  and 
radon  sources  were  licensed  or  regis- 
tered by  the  States.  58  sources  of  accel- 
erator produced  radioisotopes,  and  610 
powerful  particle  accelerators. 

MEIOICAL    AND    DENTAL    EXPOSURE 

Depending  upon  the  figures  chosen, 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  all  X-ray  ex- 
posures in  the  United  States  occur  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  aentistry.  If  the 
past  rate  of  increase  continues,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  and  dental  X-ray  expo- 
sures can  be  expected  to  double  about 
every  13  years. 

The  most  recent  detailed  informaticn 
on  medical  and  dental  X-ray  exposure 
was    collected    in    19G4    by    the    Public 
Health  Service  and  was  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  some  33.000  households.  Of  the  187 
million  civilian,  noninstitutional  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in   1964.   108 
million,  or  58  percent,  had  one  or  more 
X-ray   visits.   Remembering   that   some 
people  made  more  than  one  visit,  there 
were  approximately  93  million  medical 
X-ray  and  50  million  dental  X-ray  visits 
in  that  year  which  involved  some   173 
million   X-ray   examinations   or   proce- 
dures. Of  these,  105  million  were  radio- 
graphic examinations.   54   million  were 
dental    examinations,    10   million    were 
fluoroscope  examinations,  and  3.5  million 
were  X-ray  treatment.  Of  the  medical 
X-ray  procedures,  58  percent  were  per- 
formed in  hospitals,  20  percent  in  private 
offices.  5  percent  in  private  groups,  and 
15  percent  in  health  agencies  and  else- 
where. Of  exposures  in  hospitals,  almost 
92  percent  were  performed  in  accredited 
facilities,  but  only  60  percent  of  these 
were  performed  under  supervision  of  a 
radiologist.  As  for  the  equipment  used, 
at  least  30  percent  was  more  than   10 
years  old.  In  terms  of  medical   X-ray 
techniques,  about  one-half  of  all  radio- 
graphic examinations  exposed  more  of  a 
patient's  body  to  radiation  than  was  nec- 
essary for  the  size  of  the  X-ray  picture 
taken,  and  more  than  25  percent  of  these 
exposures  used  X-ray   beam  sizes  that 
were  two  or  more  times  larger  than  the 
area  of  the  X-ray  film  plus  an  allowance 
of  25  percent. 

Between  1961  and  1964,  the  annual 
number  of  medical  X-ray  visits  increased 
by  8  percent,  from  about  48  visits  per  100 
population  in  1961  to  about  50  in  1964. 
Assuming  the  same  rate  of  increase  for 
the  years  1964  to  1967.  about  52  persons 
per  100  population  will  have  a  medical  or 
dental  X-ray  visit  in  1967,  which,  in 
terms  of  our  population  of  200  million, 
would  mean  some  104  million  X-ray 
visits. 

As  for  the  quality  of  medical  X-ray  ap- 
plications, one  witness  indicated  that — 
Many  medical  diagnoses  are  carried  out  by 
doctors  who  have  Utile  or  no  training  In  the 
use  of  x-ray  equipment.  Often  their  tech- 
niques are  very  F>oor  and  the  equipment  they 
are  using  Is  substandard. 

Even  more  to  the  point  of  S.  2067.  he 
said; 

The  doctor,  dentist,  x-ray  technician,  or 
secretary  who  exposes  our  children  to  x-rays 
perhaps  must  have  his  automobile  Inspected 
periodically  and  must  have  a  driver's  license 
before  he  can  operate  It.  Yet,  the  x-ray  ma- 
chine he  operates  may  be  obsolete,  it  may 
fall  to  meet  a  large  number  of  the  minimum 
standards  for  such  equipment  and  he  may 


have  little  or  no  training  and  knowledge  in 
how  best  to  operate  this  equipment  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  to  his  patients 
or  obtaining  the  best  possible  radiographic 
Information."' 

This  witness  also  called  attention  to 
the  differences  in  radiation  X-ray  ex- 
posures for  chest  X-rays  and  dental  ra- 
diograms. He  attributed  the  wide  varia- 
tion for  the  most  part  to  use  of  poor 
techniques,  improper  equipment,  and 
lack  of  concern  of  the  doctor  or  dentist 
and  or  his  technician  for  radiation  pro- 
tection of  the  patient. 

As  for  dentistry,  43  percent  of  tlie 
dental  examinations  in  1964  were  made 
with  equipment  more  than  10  years  old 
Here  the  exposure  situation  was  better 
for  only  20  percent  of  the  dental  expo- 
sures exposed  more  of  the  patient's  head  i 
than  the  3-inch  maximum  circle  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements. 

INDUSTRIAL     EXPOSURE 

Although   90  percent  of  exposure  to 
X-rays  now  occurs  in  medical  and  dental 
practice,  the  remaining  10  percent  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional  Center   for   Radiological    Health. 
Mr.   Terrill.   confirmed   our  expectation 
that  nonmedical  applications  of  radiation 
are  growing  in  industry,  commerce  and 
research.     Industrial     X-ray    machines, 
particle  accelerators.  Van  deGraaf  gen- 
erators, flash  X-ray  units,  well-logging 
devices  and  neutron  generators  all  are 
finding  greater  use  in  industry.  And  I  am 
aware   of   exjK-riments    to   use   ionizing 
radiation  from  machines  or  radioisotopes 
to  preserve  fresh  foods  which,  if  success- 
ful, can  multiply  the  number  of  indus- 
trial  radiation  sources  and  the  size  of 
the  individual   units.   Mr.   Terrill  esti- 
mates there  are  presently  about  150  par- 
ticle accelerators.   150  neutron  genera- 
tors, 300  'Van  deGraaf  accelerators,  and 
10,000  industrial  X-ray  machines  in  use 
in  industry,  training  and  research.  In  the 
the  past  5  years  about  8.000  X-ray  tubes 
have   been  sold   for  nonmedical   equip- 
ment. Other  data  indicate  that  sales  of 
industrial  X-ray  equipment  is  increasing 
at  about  10  percent  annually.  About  20.- 
000  people  use  this  equipment  and  may 
be  exposed  in  their  occuoations.  Based 
on  surveys  by  State  and  Federal  health 
agencies,    perhaps    30    percent    are    not 
properly  instrumented  to  detect  poten- 
tial exposures.  The  recent  serious  over- 
exposure of   three   research   workers  to 
X-rays  from  a  Van  deGraaf  generator 
near  Pittsburgh  could  have  been  averted 
had  the  radiation  detection  system  been 
designed  to  warn  people  present  in  the 
danger  area. 

How  complete  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  ionizing  radiations? 

No  simple  answer  exists.  Leading  sci- 
entists hold  widely  differing  opinions  on 
how  much  we  know  about  effects  of  ion- 
izing radiations.  Dr.  Lauriston  Taylor, 
president  of  the  National  Council  for 
Radiation  and  Protection  and  Measure- 
ment, believes  that  radiation  and  radio- 
active materials  are  one  of  the  best  un- 
derstood and  most  studied  of  pollutants 
for  exposures  that  would  produce  short 
term  effects,  but  he  says  that  effects  of 
low  level  exposures  are  underdetermlned. 
But  other  witnesses  have  stressed  our 
ignorance  of  the  delayed  effects  of  con- 
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tinued  exposure  to  those  intensities  of 
ionizing  radiations  that  do  not  cause 
immediate  symptoms  of  injury. 

If  we  look  at  the  insidious  genetic  dam- 
age, the  shortening  of  life  Incidence  of 
leukemia  and  tumors  as  examples  of 
radiation  damage,  we  run  into  state- 
ments such  as: 

Until  very  extensive  epidemiological  stud- 
ies can  be  carried  out  among  human  popula- 
tions and  until  more  accurate  estimates  of 
ionizing  radiation  dose  can  be  obtained  on  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  It  will  be  Im- 
possible to  determine  accurately  the  rela- 
tionship between  dose  and  effect  at  very  low 
values  of  dose. 

And— 

There  are  many  theories  of  radiation  dam- 
age but  until  a  completely  proven  and  re- 
liable coherent  theory  Is  developed,  there 
win  be  a  considerable  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Freely  translated,  these  statements 
say  that  we  simply  do  not  know  as  much 
about  the  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  as 
we  should,  and  this  after  70  years  of  ex- 
perience. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  testi- 
mony that  we  heard  was  Dr.  Karl  Z. 
Morgan's  estimate  of  deaths  per  year  in 
the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of 
radiation  damage  from  diagnostic  medi- 
cal exposure.  He  went  far  out  on  a  limb 
to  estimate  that  3,500  to  29,000  such 
deaths  occur  each  year,  of  which  2.000 
to  26.000  are  "genetic  deaths"  of  off- 
spring to  persons  who  have  been  exposed 
to  radiation  with  a  consequent  impair- 
ment in  their  children  of  those  inherited 
characteristics  necessary  for  a  healthy 
life.  Table  I  gives  the  details.  We  are 
mindful  that  others  do  not  share  these 
views,  and  I  hope  these  differences  of 
opinion  will  lead  to  the  formulating  of 
new  questions  to  be  answered  by  scien- 
tific research. 

For  example,  one  witness  warned 
against  proceeding  in  a  panic  kind  of 
atmosphere  and  said  there  have  been 
many  gross  exaggerations  of  the  hazards, 
some  deliberate  and  some  because  the 
problem  is  not  adequately  understood. 
But  whatever  the  final  truth  may  be,  it 
is  evident  that  scientists  have  much  work 
to  do  to  close  existing  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  radiation  effects,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  population,  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  furnish  the  means  to  do  so. 

Also  evident  from  the  testimony  is 
that  studies  to  date  of  effects  of  ionizing 
radiations  for  reasons  of  simplicity  have 
not  taken  into  account  the  possible 
synergistic  effects  of  other  pollutants  in 
the  environment.  For  example,  what 
may  be  expected  if  people  are  exposed 
both  to  ionizing  radiations  and  to  chem- 
icals that  can  cause  genetic  mutations? 
This  is  a  complicated  question,  but  we 
will  have  to  have  an  answer  or  be  re- 
duced to  groping  in  the  dark. 

ORGANIZATION  TO  REDUCE  EXPOSXTHE  TO  IONIZING 
RADIATIONS 

The  testimony  strengthens  the  case 
for  effective  organization  now  to  reduce 
present  and  future  public  and  occupa- 
tional exposures  to  ionizing  radiations. 
S.  2067  will  do  so  by  giving  the  Public 
Health  Service  a  regulatory  function  for 
electronic  products  that   emit  ionizing 
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radiations.  Perhaps  it  should  be  revised 
now  to  include  those  radioactive  ma- 
terials not  under  AEC  jurisdiction,  and  to 
permit  the  Public  Health  Service  to  turn 
over  enforcement  of  such  regulations  to 
those  States  that  are  willing  to  make  the 
requisite  investment  of  trained  man- 
power and  money. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  in- 
terim report  is  to  lay  out  the  details  of 
present  organization  for  controlling  ra- 
diation exposure  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  scientific  and  professional, 
and  trade  and  industrial  organizations. 

FEIERAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare;  In- 
terior; Labor;  and  Transportation  all 
have  some  hand  in  regulating  public 
and/or  occupational  exposure  to  radia- 
tion. Of  them  all,  the  one  with  the  great- 
est practical  experience  to  date  is  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  also 
has  been  chartered  by  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  uses  of  radiation  and  radioac- 
tive m.aterials,  as  well  as  develop  military 
and  civilian  uses  of  nuclear  energy  with 
their  inevitable  radioactive  wastes. 

Tlie  Federal  Radiation  Council  was 
first  established  by  Executive  Order  10831 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  August  14, 
1959.  Subsequently  the  Congress,  with  the 
initiative  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  made  the  Council  statu- 
tory by  adding  section  274(h)  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  through  Pub- 
lic Law  86-37. 

According  to  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council,  its  creation  resulted  directly 
from  a  Gtovernraent-wide  review  of  ra- 
diation hazards  and  radiation  protection 
responsibilities  conducted  in  1959  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  '\\'elfare.  The 
review  responded  to  public  confusion 
and  concern  over  fallout  hazards  from 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  single  agency  within 
the  executive  branch  responsible  for  the 
formulation  of  radiation  protection 
guidance.  The  review  found  that  the  der- 
ivation of  basic  guidelines  for  radia- 
tion protection  involved  health,  econom- 
ic, social,  and  ethical  considerations  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  decisions  represented  by  that 
guideline  should  be  publicly  accountable. 
Rather  than  give  one  agency  the  ap- 
propriate breadth  of  responsibility  and 
jurisdiction,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  President  be  advised  by  a  Federal 
Radiation  Council  on  radiation  matters 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  health. 

Since  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  heads 
of  such  major  departments  to  give  such 
personal  attention  to  radiation  matters, 
the  work  of  the  Council  is  carried  on 
through  "working  groups"  of  senior  tech- 
nical personnel  of  each  agency  w-ho,  de- 
spite their  scientific  competence,  do  not 
appear  to  hold  authority  to  commit  their 
parent  organizations  without  prior  ap- 
proval. As  a  parenthetical  thought,  one 
reason  the  Congress  on  its  own  initiative 
created  the  Marine  Sciences  Council  was 
because  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanography  was  in  the  same  situation 


as  the  Federal  Radiation  Council:  the 
ICO  s  members  could  meet  and  talk  and 
recommend — if  they  could  find  recom- 
mendations acceptable  to  all  the  diverse 
interests  represented,  but  they  could  not 
act,  they  could  not  approve,  and  they 
could  not  instruct.  If  the  Marine  Sciences 
Council  meets  our  expectations,  we  shall 
have  to  take  into  account  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  its  experience  in  ar- 
ranging for  Federal  organization  for 
radiation  reduction. 

Meanwhile,  we  find  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  is  directed  to  consult  quali- 
fied scientists  and  experts  in  radiation 
matters,  including  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  and  Measurement, 
and  qualified  experts  in  biology  and 
medicine  and  health  physics. 

For  fiscal  year  1968  the  FRC  requested 
64  permanent  positions  and  a  budget  of 
$131,000.  which  is  the  same  as  their  fiscal 
year  1967  figures. 

The  council  neither  establishes  nor 
enforces  standards.  Its  statutory  func- 
tion is  to  advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters,  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  health,  including 
guidance  for  all  Federal  agencies  in  the 
formulation  of  radiation  standards  and 
in  the  establishment  and  execution  of 
programs  of  cooperation  with  the  States. 
However  the  Council's  advice  can  take 
the  form  of  Federal  requirements  to  the 
extent  that  the  President  approves  its 
advice  and  directs  Federal  agencies  to 
comply.  To  date  the  Council  has  sub- 
mitted five  memorandums  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows: 

May  13,  1960,  President  Eisenhower 
approved  a  first  FRC  report  that  pro- 
vided a  general  philosophy  of  radiation 
protection  to  be  used  by  Federal  agen- 
ices — although  this  did  not  formally 
extend  to  the  pubUc  and  to  private  in- 
dustry.' It  introduced  and  defined  the 
concept  of  "radiation  protection  guide" 
and  provided  numerical  values  for  ex- 
posure guides  for  the  whole  body  and 
certain  organs  of  radiation  workers  and 
for  the  whole  body  of  individuals  in  the 
general  population  as  well  as  an  average 
population  gonadal  dose. 

September  20,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
approved  the  FRC  memorandum  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961,  with  recommendations 
for  the  guidance  of  Federal  agencies  to 
limit  exposure  of  members  of  population 
groups  to  radiation  from  radioactive  ma- 
terials deposited  in  the  body  as  a  result 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  environment.' 

July  31,  1964,  President  Johnson  ap- 
proved the  mC  memorandum  of  July  16, 

1964,  -.vhich  recommended  guides  for  pro- 
tective actions  affecting  the  normal  pro- 
duction, processing,  distribution  and  use 
of  food  products  containing  radioactive 
iodine-131  from  fallout.' 

May  22,  1964,  President  Johnson  ap- 
proved the  FRC  memorandum  of  May  17, 

1965,  which  recommended  guides  for  pro- 
tective actions  affecting  the  normal  pro- 


'  Federal  Register,  May  18,  1960.  pp.  4402-3. 

'Federal  Register.  September  26,  1961.  pp. 
9507-8. 

'Federal  Register,  August  22,  1964,  pp. 
12056-7. 
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duction.  processing,  distribution,  and  use 
of  food  product  for  human  consutnption 
when  such  products  are  contan>inated 
with  strontiuni-89.  strontium-90  and  ce- 
siuna-137  from  fallout.* 

August  1,  1967.  President  Johnson  ap- 
proved the  FRC  memorandum  of  July  21, 
1967,  which  recommended  guidance  for 
Federal  agencies  in  the  conduct  «if  their 
radiation  protection  activities  ais  they 
apply  to  the  underground  mining  ^f  ura- 
nium ore.''  1 

The  Federal  Radiation  Coun4l  also 
has  published  background  reports]  to  ex- 
plain radiation  effects  and  the  bises  of 
its  recommendations."  j 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Comi^lssion 
has  had  the  most  entensive  and 'active 
Federal  experience  with  regulation  of 
radioactive  materials.  Under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  it 
regulates  fissionable  materials,  iradio- 
isotopes  produced  in  nuclear  reactors, 
and  nuclear  reactors.  AECs  approsich  has 
been  to  license  users  of  fissionable  and 
radioactive  materials  and  to  licensb  indi- 
vidual nuclear  reactors.  It  also ;  issues 
general  licenses  under  which  small;  quan- 
tities of  radiosotopes  can  be  sold,  used 
and  incorporated  into  products  wjithout 
a  license  for  each  individual  cas^.  AEC 
regulations  dealing  with  radioacti'  e  ma- 
terials are  found  in  title  10  of  th^  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.' 


Federal  Register.  May  22.  1965.  pp.  3953-5. 

>  Federal  Register.  August  1967,  pp.  1 1183-4 

'  The  8  reports  published  to  date  ^clude 
the  following 

niC  Report  No.  1.  Basic  radiation  e^osure 
limits  for  radiation  workers  and  the  i  ;eneral 
pxjpulation.  Present  state  of  knowle  Ige  of 
biological  effects  of  radiation  on  man,  (May 
1960) 

FRC  Report  No.  2.  General  standards  of 
control  to  limit  exposure  of  the  generaj  popu- 
lation to  radiation  from  radioactive  m4terlal8 
taken  Into  the  body.  Specific  Intake;  limits 
for  lodlne-131.  radlum-226,  strontlum-^O  and 
8trontlum-89.  (Sept.  1961)  i 

FRC  Report  No.  3.  Health  Implications  of 
fallout  from  nuclear  weapons-testing 
through  1961.  (May  1962)  j 

FRC  Report  No.  4.  Estimates  and  ^valua- 
tion  of  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons-testing 
through  1962.  (May  1963)  i 

FRC  Roport  No.  5.  Standards  fo-  protecting 
the  population  from  radioactive  n&terlal 
after  it  has  been  released  to  the  environment. 
(July  1964) 

FRC  Report  No  6.  Revised  fallou  ,  esti- 
mates for  1963-1965.   (Oct.  1964) 

FRC  Report  No.  7.  St.ndards  for  prelecting 
the  population  from  strontlum-89.  stron- 
tlum-90,  and  ceslum-137  that  has  been  re- 
leased to  the  environment.  (May  1965; 

FRC  Report  No.  8  Standards  for  radiation 
protection    In    uranium    mines.    (Julvt  1967) 

7  These  regulations  Include  the  following: 

10  CFR  20:  Radiation  protection  stabdards 
for  control  and  use  of  source,  special  njjclear. 
and  by-product  materials  licensed  l^y  the 
Atomic  Enercy  Commission. 

10  CFR  30  &  31:  Maximum  perntlsslble 
quantities  of  by-product  materials  that  can 
be  used  under  AEC  general  license  an4  rules 
for  such  use.  I 

10  CFR  32  &  33:  Special  rules  for  makufac- 
turers  distribution,  or  Import  of  certaltj  Items 
containing  by-product  materials.  j 

10  CFR  34:  Special  rules  for  sealed  aources 
of  by-product  materials  for  radiographic 
use.  j 

10  CFR  35:  Special  rules  for  medlcil  uses 
of  by-product  materials.  ! 

10  CFR  38:  Rules  for  export  and  Import 
of  by-product  materials. 


Radioisotopes  produced  in  a  nuclear 
reactor  are  regulated  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  except  where  the 
AEC  has  signed  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  a  State  to  discontinue  AEC 
regulation  in  favor  of  the  State." " 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  standards  to  govern  the  irradia- 
tion of  bacon  with  gamma  rays."  Similar 
regulations  may  be  expected  for  other 
food  products  in  the  future.  These  regu- 
lations do  not  cover  exposure  of  operators 
of  the  irradiating  machinery. 

Tlie  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  its  National  Buieau  of  Stand- 
ards, has  had  a  long  professional  inter- 
est in  radiation  protection,  especially  in 
the  measurements  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  the  levels  of  exposure  may 
be  and  how  they  compare  with  radiation 
standards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  De- 
partment and  NBS  have  no  authority  to 
draft  or  issue  standards  for  control  of 
radiation  exposure,  nor  have  they  sought 
such  authority.  Their  preference  is  to 
serve  as  a  technical  resource  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  connection  with 
mandatory  public  safety  standards  cov- 
ering flammable  fabrics,  refrigerator 
doors,  automobile  seatbelts  and  brake 
fluids.  NBS  has  an  extensive  history  of 
cooperation  with  private  standardizing 
organizations  in  the  development  of 
numerous  voluntary  standards  and  codes 
that  include  considerations  of  safety. 

The  Bureau  has  done  research  in 
X-ray  measurements  and  has  provided 
X-ray  Instrument  calibration  services  to 
the  public  for  over  30  years,  and  its  pro- 
fessional personnel  were  prominent  in 
the  early  establishment  and  success  of 
what  is  now  the  National  Council  for 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement, 
and  also  the  International  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  involved  on  four  fronts. 
First,  the  Public  Health  Service,  through 
its  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health,  provides  professional  and  scien- 
tific advice  and  information  on  the  set- 
ting of  standards  and  regulations  for 
ionizing  radiations.  Second,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  regulates  appbca- 
tion  of  ionizing  radiations  to  foods  and 
drugs.  Third,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  sponsors  some  research  relating 
to  radiation  effects.  Fourth,  the  Depart- 
ment, through  conditions  attached  to 
Federal  grants  for  hospitals,  has  speci- 
fied some  standards  for  X-ray  equip- 
ment and  installations. 


10  CFR  71 :  Rules  to  protect  against 
crttlcallty  In  the  shipment  of  fissile  or  large 
quantities  of  licenses  material. 

■"  These  radlolsotopies  are  called  "byproduct 
materials"  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
Byproduct  materials  are  defined  In  the  Act 
to  mean  any  radioactive  material  (except 
sjjeclal  nuclear  materials)  yielded  In  or  made 
radioactive  by  exposure  to  radiation  Incident 
to  the  process  of  producing  or  utilizing  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials. 

•  Public  Law  86-373  provides  for  such  agree- 
ments In  section  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  There  are  now  17  "Agreement 
States".  They  are  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkan- 
sas. California.  Florida.  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana.  Mlssl.sslppl.  Nebraska.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  York.  North  Carolina,  Oregon. 
Tennessee.  Texas  and  Washington. 

'"9  CFR  318.19. 
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Concerning  the  Public  Health  Service, 
neither  it  nor  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  issues  standards  to 
limit  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation; 
neither  do  they  enforce  such  standards. 
Instead  the  Service  follows  its  long  tradi- 
tion in  public  health  matters  of  relying 
upon  the  States  and  localities  to  pro- 
mulgate the  necessary  regulations  and 
to  enforce  them.  According  to  some  wit- 
nesses, this  approach  has  not  always 
proven  desirable  for  the  reduction  of  per- 
sonal exposure  to  ionizing  radiations. 
Many  States,  particularly  those  with 
small  populations,  have  found  it  difficult 
to  undertake  regulatory  health  programs 
because  of  the  expense  and  the  shortage 
of  trained  manpower.  That  the  PHS  out- 
look is  changing,  at  least  for  radiation, 
is  evident  in  their  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward S.  2067. 

The  second  Morgan  report,  described 
earlier,  recommended  in  April  1966  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  immediately 
strengthen  its  programs  in  the  radiologi- 
cal sciences.  It  specifically  recommended 
that: 

The  Service  should  take  the  Initiative  In 
the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  (a) 
standards  dealing  with  the  qualifications  of 
personnel  who  operate  X-ray  equipment  or 
who  use  radioactive  materials  not  regulated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission;  (b)  de- 
sign standards  for  sources  coniainlng  radium 
and  other  radioactive  materials  that  are  not 
reactor  byproducts;  and  (c)  standards  for 
the  premarklng  clearance  of  X-ray  equip- 
ment used  In  health  professions  and  Indus- 
try. 

The  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health  came  into  being  within  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  last  January  1.  Its 
budget  is  estimated  at  $15.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  and  its  staff  at  814  posi- 
tions. The  budget  request  for  1968  is 
$15.7  million,  with  the  staff  unchanged. 
Of  the  total  fiscal  year  1968  requests.  S2.3 
million  is  in  support  of  105  grants  to 
scientists  In  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, largely  colleges  and  universities. 
The  remaining  $13.4  million  is  divided 
among  the  following  activities: 


Positions 

Amount 

Effects  of  radiation  on  man 

Development  ol  methods  to  reduce 

and  control  exposure 

Traming 

Measurement  and  surveillance 

Technical  assistance .   . 

136 

no 

119 
284 
165 

S3. 391. 000 

1.983.000 
1.584.000 
4.088.000 
2  313  COO 

Total 

814 

13.359.000 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
regulates  untested  food  additives.  It  has 
defined  the  use  of  radiation  as  equivalent 
to  a  food  additive.  Thus.  FDA  can  and 
has  established  Federal  standard  for  ra- 
diation inspection  of  food,  gamma  proc- 
essing, electron  beam  processing.  X-ray 
processing,  ultraviolet  ray  processing, 
and  low-dose  electron  beam  treatment. 
These  regulations  appear  in  title  21  to 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  part 
121.  None  deals  with  exposures  to  the 
process  operators.  The  FDA  also  is  re- 
portedly considering  regulation  of  the 
use  of  accelerator-produced  radioiso- 
topes in  drugs,  but  is  leaving  regulation 
of  other  artificial  radioisotopes  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
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and  Welfare,  in  its  administration  of 
PHS  grants  to  hospitals  and  financial 
assistance  to  hospital  involved  in  medi- 
care, has  included  some  requirements 
for  X-ray  equipment  and  facilities.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  these  requirements 
reflect  present  professional  practice  and 
do  not  seek  to  pioneer  in  application  of 
advancements  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chine design  and  installation. 

42  CFR  53.144<6i  provides  with  respect 
to  general  hospitals  receiving  PHS 
grants  that  each  hospital  is  to  have  at 
least  one  radiographic  room  with  ad- 
joining darkroom,  toilet,  and  office.  The 
radiology  department  shall  have  X-ray 
protection  as  required.  From  a  very 
limited  initial  inquiry  it  appears  that  the 
PHS  uses  the  standards  of  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements.  More  interesting  is  the 
thought  that  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  has  not  been  called 
upon,  I  understand,  to  review  the  radia- 
tion equipment  or  facilities  for  hospitals 
under  the  medicare  program. 

Title  20,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
section  405.1029  deals  with  support  to 
hospitals  under  the  medicare  program. 
This  regulation  specifies  the  following 
conditions  of  participation  by  the  hos- 
pital: 

Tne  hospital  is  to  have  diagnostic 
X-ray  facilities. 

If  therapeutic  X-ray  services  are  also 
provided,  they,  as  well  as  the  dignostic 
ser\'ices,  must  meet  professionally  ap- 
proved standards — for  safety  and  per- 
sonnel qualifications.  Although  this  regu- 
lation calls  for  attention  to  modern 
safety  design  and  good  operating  proce- 
dures for  fluoroscopes,  nothing  is  said 
about  other  kinds  of  X-ray  equipment. 
The  use  of  all  X-ray  equipment  is  to  be 
limited  to  personnel  designated  as  quah- 
fied  by  the  radiologist,  but  nothing  is  said 
of  what  standards,  if  any,  he  wil'  use  in 
making  such  designations.  Nothing  is  said 
in  required  reports  of  radiographic 
examinations  of  radiation  received  by 
the  patient. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
authority,  under  Public  Law  89-577.  the 
Federal  Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act.  to  promulgate  health  and 
safety  standards  for  mines  covered  by 
the  act.  This  general  authority  is  inter- 
preted to  include  standards  for  lung  can- 
cer and  other  diseases  related  to  expo- 
sure to  radioactivity.  The  regulations, 
however,  will  not  be  available  for  a  time. 
The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  advisory 
committees  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  such  standards  which  he  pro- 
poses to  promulgate  and  specifically 
identify  those  which  will  be  mandatory 
and  which  have  been  recommended  by 
an  Advisory  Committee.  After  proce- 
dures for  contesting  proposed  regulations 
have  been  followed  and  the  final  regula- 
tion promulgated,  it  takes  effect  1  year 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
bringing  together,  under  Public  Law  89- 
''60.  safety  regulations  for  land,  sea,  and 
air  transportation  and  is  combining  into 
one  set  of  regulations  the  presently  .sepa- 
rate regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and   the  Coast  Guard   for  the 


transportation  of  dangerous  cargoes, 
which  include  radioactive  materials. 
However,  until  this  is  accomplished,  sep- 
arate regulations  still  apply.  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  regulations  in  14 
CFR  49  and  14  CFR  103  govern  air  trans- 
port of  dangerous  articles,  including 
radioactive  materials.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulations  in  49  CFR 
71-78  govern  their  transport  by  rail  and 
highway.  The  Coast  Guard  in  46  CFR 
31  and  46  CFR  146  regulates  the  opera- 
tions of  nuclear-powertd  vessels  and  the 
handling  of  radioactive  materials  as  car- 
goes; and  also  the  packaging,  marking, 
and  labeling  of  radioactive  material 
transported  by  water. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  regula- 
tions are  of  little  practical  importance, 
radioactive  materials  in  many  ways  are 
under  the  least  effective  control  when  be- 
ing shipped  from  place  to  place.  The  sev- 
eral losses  of  radium  in  rail  shipments 
are  an  example.  Moreover,  such  ship- 
ments are  handled  by  workers  who  are 
not  specially  trained  in  the  nature  of 
radiation,  radioactive  materials,  and 
their  safe  handling.  I  find  it  an  interest- 
ing commentary  on  our  times  that  regu- 
lations for  shipment  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials were  drafted  not  so  much  to  pro- 
tect humans  as  to  protect  photographic 
film  from  exposure  by  coming  too  close 
to  packages  of  radioactive  materials. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  issued 
three  regulations  governing  radiation 
exposure.  In  29  CFR  1500.27,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  defined  certain  oc- 
cupations involving  exposure  to  radio- 
active substances  and  to  radiation  as 
particularly  hazardous  and  detrimental 
to  health  of  miners.  This  regulation  spe- 
cifically mentions  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Management.  In  41 
CFR  50.204  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pre- 
scribed in  detail  the  health  and  safety 
standards  for  Federal  supply  contrac- 
tors working  with  radiation  and  radio- 
active materials,  except  that  workers  on 
AEC  contracts  are  governed  by  AEC  reg- 
ulations in  10  CFR.  Most  recently  on 
May  9,  1967.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
used  the  authority  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  to  issue  radiation  standards  for 
uranium  mining.  These  regulations  in  40 
CFR  50-204.31.  however,  apply  only  to 
those  mines  working  on  Federal  con- 
tracts." 

STATE    BrCCLATION    OF    RADIATION 

Before  1946  virtually  all  responsibility 
for  Government  control  over  ionizing 
radiations  was  exercised  by  the  States. 
This  situation  changed  when  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  carved  out  for  the 
AEC  Federal  authority  to  regulate  pos- 
session and  use  of  certain  artificial 
radioactive  materials,  but  the  act  did  not 
extend  to  radiation  produced  by  ma- 
chines, or  by  natural  radioactive  ma- 
terials, or  by  artificial  radioactive  ma- 
terials manufactured  without  use  of  a 
nuclear  reactor. 

According  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices, as  of  1966.  42  States  had  some  form 
of  enabling  legislation  for  radiation  pro- 
tection and  39  of  these  have  adopted 
regulatory    programs,    many    patterned 
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after  the  model  regulations  drafted  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  But 
22  States  have  no  specific  radiation  ex- 
posure standards.  Of  the  28  States  with 
standards,  seven  have  adopted  by  refer- 
ence the  provisions  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurement  in  its  handbook  No.  76  and 
seven  other  States  had  legislation  per- 
mitting the  adoption  of  such  standards. 
Mr.  Terrill  reports  that  legislation  in  the 
States  effects  varying  degrees  of  radia- 
tion protection,  and  that  greater  differ- 
ences are  to  be  found  in  terms  of  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  resources  to 
back  them  up. 

The  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
in  1964  surveyed  its  17  member  States 
and  found  that  10  of  them  had  vested 
radiation  protection  in  State  departments 
of  health  or  State  boards  of  health;  seven 
others  have  assigned  authority  to  issue 
radiation  regulations  to  other  State  agen- 
cies. Fourteen  SINE  States  have  specific 
legislative  authorization  for  radiological 
health  programs,  while  three  rely  on  gen- 
eral legislation.  In  two  States,  the  radio- 
logical health  is  primarily  advisorj-;  in 
nine  the  State  program  is  primarily  one 
of  inspection,  while  only  six  indicated 
that  advisory  and  inspection  activities 
are  equally  important.  Six  SINE  States 
have  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
AEC  to  take  over  regulation  of  certain 
artificial  radioisotopes.  Five  of  these  also 
register  machines  that  produce  ionizing 
radiations  and  license  all  other  sources. 
Two  SINE  States  neither  register  nor 
license  sources  of  ionizing  radiations, 
while  one  licenses  radioactive  materials 
but  registers  machines  and  other  sources. 

The  Board  found  that  "the  support, 
endorsement,  and  assistance  being  pro- 
vided the  radiological  health  programs 
by  the  Governor  and  other  agencies  and 
legislative  bodies  is  decidely  inadequate 
in  some  States."  In  order  of  significance, 
the  principal  impediments  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  perfection  of  radiological 
health  programs  reported  by  SINE  were : 
First,  insufficient  funds;  second,  permis- 
sive statutes,  codes,  and  directives;  third, 
recruitment  and  retention  of  adequately 
trained  personnel;  and,  fourth,  equip- 
ment and  laboratories. 

This  spotty  record  of  State  control  of 
ionizing  radiation  is  reason  for  enact- 
ment of  S.  2067  so  that  equipment  sold 
in  those  States  which  now  lack  effective 
control  will  nonetheless  be  as  safe  in  de- 
sign and  construction  as  our  technology 
and  knowledge  will  allow. 

As  further  indication  of  State  organi- 
zation to  control  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiations,  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ports that  in  fiscal  year  1966  a  total  of 
$6.8  million  was  spent  by  all  State  and 
local  health  authorities  for  radiological 
health.  Of  this.  PHS  grants  accounted 
for  about  one-third.  Annual  per  capita 
expenditures  for  radiological  health 
ranged  from  1  cent  to  8  cents  among  the 
States,  with  the  average  at  3.4  cents. 
Twenty-nine  States  spent  less  than 
$100,000  per  year  on  radiological  health, 
while  the  other  21  States  spent  approxi- 
mately 79  percent  of  the  total  Only 
seven  States  spent  as  much  as  $200,000 
for  radiological  health  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
These  were  California,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  Texas.  Their  expeinditures 
ranged  from  $222,000  for  Micftigan  to 
$1,382,000  for  New  York.  \ 

As  an  example  of  State  actionj  in  June 
1967  New  Jersey  amended  the  State 
radiation  protection  code.  One  of  the 
substantial  changes  serves,  in  ef  ect,  as  a 
product  standard.  Section  19.1.p  of  the 
code  now  provides  that  after  Julf  1,  1968, 
all  new  dental  X-ray  machine  p  nchases 
shall  use  only  open-ended  coies  and 
tubular  type  collimators. 

SCIENTinC    AND    PROFESSIONAL    ORGAHIZATIONS 

The  principal  scientific  and  profes- 
sional group  in  the  United  Sta|.es  con- 
cerned with  radiation  standar*  is  the 
National  Council  for  Radiation!  Protec- 
tion and  Measurement.  Other  icientific 
and  professional  groups  concerned  with 
ionizing  radiations,  such  as  the  Arnerican 
College  of  Radiology,  the  Ainerican 
Roentgen  Ray  Society,  the  Radiological 
College  of  North  America,  the  Ajnerican 
Radium  Society,  and  the  Health!  Physics 
Society,  support  the  Council  a.s  .the  pri- 
mary standard-setting  agency  fir  ioniz- 
ing radiations.  As  for  industrial  users  of 


radiation  interested  groups  ind 


ide  the 


American  Industrial  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  and  the  Society  fcr  Non- 
Destructive  Testing.  The  Afnerican 
Medical  Association  and  Ainerican 
Dental  As.sociation  also  have  a  profes- 
sional interest  in  use  of  ionizini;  radia- 
tions, j 

While  these  societies  and  orgartzations 
have  a  long  history  of  early  initiatives 
to  set  protective  standards  for  Ionizing 
radiation  during  the  formative  kiays  of 
their  use,  the  growing  use  of  radiation 
and  radioactive  materials  in  resebrch,  in 
healing  arts,  in  industry,  in  agiiculture 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  wBere  the 
Sui-geon  General  testified  in  Augpst  that 
the  final  responsibility  for  health!  protec- 
tion standards  now  must  rest  with  those 
officially  charged  with  protecting  the 
health  of  our  citizens,  and  that  the  Na- 
tion cannot  rely  solely  on  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  standards  arrived  atlby  con- 
sensus. I 

The  functions  of  two  Interiational 
professional  bodies  concerned  witti  ioniz- 
ing radiations  also  must  be  considered 
because  of  their  potential  influence  upon 
product  standards  for  machines  and 
equipment  sold  in  international  com- 
merce and  upon  the  competitiveness  of 
American  products  In  the  world  hiarket. 
The  two  are  the  International  dommis- 
sion  on  Radiological  Health  and  rthe  In- 
ternational Electrotechnical  cbmmis- 
sion.  \ 

The  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement  is  aj  unique 
wholly  private  body  whose  professional 
recommendations  for  control  of  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiations  have  been  Adopted 
verbatim  or  by  reference  in  Stftte  law 
and  remain  a  mainstay  in  such  icontrol 
today  by  Federal,  State,  and  j)rivate 
users  of  radiation  and  natural  rbdloac- 
tive  materials.  f 

The  basic  criteria  for  radiation  pro- 
tection in  the  United  States  hate  been 
developed  and  promulgated  by  tjie  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion, now  the  National  Council  oa  Radi- 
ation Protection  and  Measurme»its.  In 


developing  these  criteria,  the  NCRPM 
works  closely  with  its  international 
counterpart,  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  Radiological  Protection.  Fre- 
quently the  two  bodies  publish  their  rec- 
ommendations at  the  same  time.  The 
maximum  permissible  exposure  for  radi- 
ation workers  recommended  by  the 
NCRPM  has  changed  several  times  as 
follows : 

Date 
Maximum  permissible  limit:  '-    promulgated 
0.1    roentgen "   per  day    (or 

0.5  roentgen  per  week) Mar.  19,  1934 

0.3  rem  per  week Mar.     7.  1949 

5  rems  per  year  (or  0.1  rem 
per  week) Jan.     8,   1957 

'-'All  these  maxlmiun  permissible  limits 
are  for  exposure  to  the  whole  body  or  major 
portion  thereof.  The  most  recent  limits  listed 
also  apply  to  the  blood-forming  organs, 
gonads,  lens  of  eyes  and  other  critical  organs. 

'^By  definition  the  unit  "roentgen"  applies 
only  to  X  and  gamma  radiation.  "Rem"  is 
the  biological  equivalent  unit  for  other  types 
of  ionizing  radiation. 

The  recommended  maximum  permis- 
sible limit  for  exposuie  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large  was  set  at  0.03  rem  per 
week.  September  1952;  0.5  rem  per  year, 
April  1,'j,  1958. 

The  NCRPM  has  published  a  long  list 
of  radiation  protection  standards  which 
cover  most  of  the  hazards  to  individuals 
on  or  off  the  job.  The  position  of  the 
NCRPM  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee on  Radiation  Protection  that  radia- 
tion exposuie  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
practicable  has,  in  the  words  of  one  wit- 
ness, caused  no  end  of  trouble  and  that 
industi-y  needs  "go.  no-go"  standards  for 
design  of  equipment. 

The  NCRPM  and  ICRP  have  both 
made  recommendations  for  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  exposure  to  X-rays 
from  TV  sets — and  other  electrical 
equipment.  In  1954.  one  ICRP  subcom- 
mittee recommended  a  limit  of  0.6  mi- 
croroentgen  per  second — equivalent  to 
about  2.2  microroentgeiis  per  hour.  In 
1955,  the  NCRPM  in  NBS  handbook  61 
"Regulation  of  Radiation  Exposure  by 
Legislative  Means,"  recommended  a 
limit,  of  one-tenth  that  for  radiation 
workers;  in  other  words,  30  microroent- 
gens  per  week.  In  July  1960,  the  NCRPM 
published  a  statement  on  radiation  ex- 
posure from  TV  sets  recommending  a 
limit  of  0.5  microroentgens  per  hour  at  5 
centimeters  under  normal  operating  con- 
ditions. This  limit  was  incorporated  into 
the  revision  of  NBS  handbook  61  which 
was  published  in  the  Health  Physics 
Journal.  The  limit  has  continued  to  be 
accepted  since  that  time.  According  to 
Dr.  Lauriston  S.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
NCRPM.  this  standard  is  thought  to  be 
conservative  and  under  it  the  genetically 
significant  dose  to  the  population  will 
be  less  than  5  percent  of  that  due  to 
natural  background." 


"U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  "Regulation  of  Radia- 
tion Exposure  by  Ijeglslatlve  Means".  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Committee 
on  Radiation  Protection,  NBS  Handt>ook  61. 
Washington.  U.S.  Printing  Office,  1955.,  p.  20. 

The  committee  said:  "There  Is  little  point 
in  the  close  regulation  of  a  feeble  source  of 
radiation  from  a  radioisotope  while  at  the 
same  time,  completely  ignoring  a  chronic 
occupational  exposure  to  X-rays." 


NCRP  Report  No.  26.  NBS  handbook 
76.  "Radiation  Protection  Standards  for 
X-ray  Equipment"  gives  a  complete  set 
of  standards  for  X-ray  equipment  and 
facilities.  These  standards  are  included 
in  Federal  purchase  specifications  and 
have  been  adopted  into  the  health  and 
safety  codes  of  many  States. 

In  1964  the  Congress  provided  tiie 
Council  with  a  Federal  charter  In  Pub- 
lic Law  88-376.  The  fimctions  of  the 
Council  are  to — 

Collect,  analyze,  develop,  and  disseminate 
in  the  public  interest  Information  and  rec- 
ommendations about  (a)  protection  against 
radiation  (referred  to  herein  as  "radlaUon 
protection"),  and  (b)  radiation  measure- 
ments, quantities,  and  units,  particularly 
those    concerned   wUh   radiation    protection; 

Provide  a  means  by  which  organizationj 
concerned  with  the  scientific  and  related  as- 
pects of  r.Hdlaticn  protection  and  of  r.idia- 
tlon  quantities,  units,  and  measurements 
may  cooper.Tte  for  effe;tlve  utilization  of 
their  combined  resources,  and  to  stimu- 
late  the   work   of  such   organizations: 

Develop  basic  concepts  about  radiation 
quantities,  units,  and  measurements,  about 
the  application  of  these  concepts,  and  about 
radiation  protection; 

Cooperate  with  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protertlon,  the  Fed- 
enl  R.^dlatlon  Council,  the  Intern.-ftlonal 
Commlsison  on  Radiological  Units  and 
Measurements,  and  other  national  and  in- 
ternational organizations,  governmental  and 
private,  concerned  with  radiation  quantities, 
units,  and  measurements  and  with  radiation 
protection. 

The  Council  has  established  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  examine  the  question 
of  radiation  from  consumer  products  to 
determine  whether  theie  is  a  problem 
warranting  attention  of  the  Council  and. 
if  so.  what  should  be  done  about  it.  The 
group  will  look  at  problems  associated 
with  all  types  of  radiation-producing 
devices  that  might  find  their  v.ay  into 
use  under  uncontrolled  conditions. 

The  Council  is  made  up  of  scientists 
who  serve  on  23  scientific  committees. 
These  committees  draft  proposed  recom- 
mendations which  are  submitted  tc  the 
full  membership  of  the  Council  for  re- 
view and  approval  before  publication. 
Currently  the  following  scientific  com- 
mittees are  actively  engaged  in  formu- 
lating recommendations  on  the  following 
subjects: 

Subcommittee  No.  1 :  Basic  Radiation 
Protection  Criteria. 

Subcommittee  No.  2:  Permissible  In- 
ternal Dose. 

Subcommittee  No.  3:  Medical  X-  and 
Gamma-Ray  Protection  Up  to  10  Mev 
I  Equipment  Design  and  Use) . 

Subcommittee  No.  4:  Heavy  Particles 
•  Neutrons,  Protons,  and  Heavier). 

Subcommittee  No.  7:  Monitoring 
Methods  and  Instruments. 

Subcommittee  No.  9:  Medical  X-  and 
Gamma-Ray  Protection  Up  to  10  Mev 
I  Structural  Shielding  Design  > . 

Subcommittee  No.  11:  Incineration  of 
Radioactive  Waste. 

Subcommittee  No.  13:  Safe  Handling 
of  Bodies  Containing  Radioactive  Iso- 
topes. 

Subcommittee  No.  16:  X-ray  Protec- 
tion in  Dental  Offices. 

Subcomn.lttee  No.  17:  Veterinary  X- 
Ray  Protection. 
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Subcommittee  No.  22:  Radiation 
Shielding  for   Particle   Accelerators. 

Subcommittee  No.  23 :  Dosimetry  Mod- 
els for  Strontium. 

Before  the  NCRPM  received  its  con- 
gressional charter,  it  functioned  as  an 
Informal  professional  organization.  Orig- 
inating In  1929  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  X-ray  and  Radiation  Protec- 
tion, by  1964  the  committee  with  the  help 
ol  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  had 
published  27  handbooks  setting  stand- 
ards relating  to  radiation,  radioactive 
materials,  and  radiation  machines.  The 
new  Council  took  over  the  distribution 
function  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  now  has  20  handbooks  in 
print,  two  of  which  were  Issued  in  its  new 
capacity.  I  will  include  a  list  of  these 
publications  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

AN    NCRP    BECOMMENDATION 

In  1955.  the  then  National  Committee 
on  Radiation  Protection  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance in  radiation  control  of  includ- 
ing all  foims  of  radiation  in  the  same 
legislation.  It  said  the  postwar  legisla- 
tion which  regulated  only  artificial  radio- 
isotopes and  not  other  radiation  sources 
was  a  mistake:  "To  control  one  and  not 
others  did  not  make  sense."  " 

The  committee  stated  Its  strong  con- 
viction that  "any  radiation-control  act 
should  provide  coverage  for  all  kinds  of 
Ionizing  radiations  regardless  of  source. 
To  do  otherwise  Is  only  to  invite  con- 
fusion and  conflict."  " 

THE     INTERNATIONAL     (COMMISSION      ON     RADIO- 
LOGICAL   PROTECTION 

In  1929  the  International  Congress  on 
Radiology  established  the  International 
Conrunission  on  Radiological  Protections. 
Since  1956  the  ICRP  has  acted  in  an  ad- 
visoiy  capacity  to  the  World  Healtli  Or- 
ganization. It  has  12  members,  all  scien- 
tists active  in  radiation  protection,  and 
five  subcommittees  whose  areas  of  in- 
terest are  as  fellows: 

First.  Dose  limits  for  external  radia- 
tion. J 

Second.  Dose  Umlts  for  internal  radia- 
tion. 

Third.  Protection  against  X-rays  and 
gamma  radiation  and  against  heavy 
particle  radiation. 

Fourth.  Radioactive  waste  handling 
and  disposal. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  between  the 
structure  and  programs  of  the  ICRP  and 
the  National  Council  for  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements.  Their  rela- 
tionship is  said  to  be  very  close  but  in- 
iormal  since  the  International  Commis- 
sion has  a  policy  of  not  dealing  officially 
with  national  organizations.  There  has 
been  a  close  parallel  between  the  work  of 
the  ICRP  and  NCRPM,  largely  because 
of  an  overlap  in  membership  which  Is 
said  to  be  very  effective  in  bringing  U.S. 
views  to  International  attention. 

Note  that  both  the  ICRP  and  the 
NCRPM  issue  recommendations,  not 
regidations,  for  neither  is  an  official  arm 
of  government. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    ELECTROTECHNICAL 
COMMISSION 

Another  international  professional  or- 
ganization with  an  haterest  in  radiation— 
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both  ionizing  and  nonionizing — is  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commis- 
sion, which  is  located  in  Geneva.  Its 
Technical  Committee  No.  62,  X-ray 
Medical  Equipment,  was  set  up  in  1966. 
This  Committee  already  has  circulated 
a  proposed  program  of  work  for  medical 
X-ray  equipment  covering:  terminology; 
safety  requirements  for  radiation  protec- 
tion; safety  requirements  and  test  meth- 
ods concerning  protection  against  elec- 
trical shock,  fire  hazard,  and  explosion 
hazard;  performance  characteristics  and 
ratings,  methods  of  measurement;  and 
Interchangeability. 

These  matters  will  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  scheduled  for  mid-May. 

In  addition,  lEC  Subcommittee  12C, 
Radiotransmitting  Equipment,  is  cur- 
rently active  in  the  field  of  protection  for 
high-frequency  radiation,  including 
microwaves.  Its  representatives  have 
asked  to  meet  with  lEC  Committee  TC 
61,  Safety  of  Household  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances, to  determine  how  the  lEC 
should  deal  with  devices  such  as  micro- 
wave cooking  ovens  now  coming  on  the 
market.  An  lEC  group  has  just  been  set 
up  t6  review  safety  activities  in  elec- 
tronics and  telecommunications  and  will 
meet  later  this  year.  Lasers  will  be  one 
of  the  devices  to  be  considered  by  this 
group. 

TRADE    AND    INDUSTRIAL    CROUPS 

Manufacturers  of  X-ray  equipment 
and  accessories  and  the  suppliers  of 
radiographic  services  have  also  acted 
through  trade  and  professional  organi- 
zations to  draft  private  standards  re- 
lating to  exposure  to  ionizing  radiations. 
The  USA  Standards  Institute  and  the 
Underwriters  Laboratories  are  the  two 
principal  organizations  of  this  kind.  And 
at  this  point  I  should  note  that  as  com- 
merce in  radiation  emitters  increases, 
and  as  potentialities  for  public  and  occu- 
pational exposure  to  ionizing  radiations 
increases  also,  the  Government  and  the 
public  must  participate  in  the  setting 
of  standards. 

THE    USA    STANDARDS    rNSTITUTE 

On  September  1,  1966,  American 
Standards  Association,  a  private  com- 
mercial organization  for  setting  stand- 
ards, changed  its  name  to  the  USA 
Standards  Institute.  The  institute  has 
published  the  following  standards  that 
deal  with  ionizing  radiations: 

1.  Handbook  66.  Safe  Design  and  Use  of 
Industrial  Beta-Ray  Soiu-ces,  which  the  In- 
stitute adopted  verbatim  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
that  Utie. 

2.  Handbook  93.  Safety  Standard  for  Non- 
Medical  X-ray  and  Seal  Gamma-Ray  Sources, 
which  the  Institute  adopted  verbatim  from 
the  publication  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  that  title. 

3.  Standard  N2.  1-1960.  Radiation  Symbol. 

4.  Standard  N2.  2-1966.  Ainerican  Stand- 
ard Practice  for  Occupational  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Records  System. 

5.  Standard  N5.  1-1962.  American  Stand- 
ard for  Transportation  of  Source  and  Special 
Nuclear  Materials. 

6.  Standard  N5.  2-1963,  Design  Guide  for  a 
Radioisotope  Laboratory. 

7.  Standard  N5.  3-1964.  Guide  for  Design 
and  Operation  of  Shipping  Containers  for 
Irradiated  Solid  Fuel  from  Nuclear  Reactors. 

8.  Standard  N7.  1-1960,  American  Standard 
for  Radiation  Protection  In  Uranium  Mines 
and  Mills. 


9.  Standard  N7.  2-1963,  American  Standard 
for  Radiation  Protection  in  Nuclear  Reactor 
Fuel  Fabrication  Plants. 

Two  committees  of  the  Institute  cur- 
rently have  X-ray  equipment  within 
their  jurisdictions.  These  are  the  PH6 
Committee  on  Dental  X-ray  Machines, 
Films  and  Accessories,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  the  C86  Committee  on  Shock- 
proof  Cable  Terminals  and  Receptacles 
for  X-ray  Equipment. 

THE    UNDERWRTTERS    LABORATORIES 

Tills  organization  is  a  testing  labora- 
toiT  sponsored  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  It  maintains  testing 
laboratories  that  in  part  look  into  haz- 
ards of  various  devices.  Its  home  office  is 
at  207  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111.  The 
Underwriters  Latwratorj-  issued  the  UL 
standard  for  home  tele\'lsion  receivers 
setting  an  X-ray  limit  of  0.5  milliroent- 
gens  per  hour  at  a  distance  of  5  centi- 
meters from  the  surfaces. 

THE    NATIONAL    ELECTRICAL    MANUTACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Another  trade  association  which  has 
published  standards  for  X-ray  macl^ines 
is  the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association.  In  1957  it  published  NEW  A 
Standards  for  X-ray  Machines,  publica- 
tion No.  XR  1-1957.  Two  years  later  it 
published  standards  for  X-ray  equip- 
ment, including  cassettes,  focal  spot  sizes 
and  fluoroscopic  diaphragms  in  its  pub- 
lication No.  XR  2-1959. 

WAYS    TO    REDUCE    EXPOSURE    TO  IONIZING 
RADIATIONS 

Effective  Government  action  to  reduce 
occupational,  public  and  private  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiations  need  not 
wait  until  every  fact  of  their  biological 
effects  is  determined.  As  the  Secretarj' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
said: 

We  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  wait  for 
all  of  the  evidence  If  we  want  to  protect 
people,  particularly  when  they  are  subjected 
to  extremely  complex  dangers  which  they  are 
now  subjected  to  from  our  advancing  tech- 
nology. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1964,  Dr.  Donald 
Chadwick,  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
boUed  down  the  reasons  for  prompt  ac- 
tion to  reduce  exposure  into  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Our  knowledge  of  the  biological  effect*  of 
radiation  has  many  gaps,  but  enough  Is 
known  that  practitioners  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  public  health  should  make  every 
feasible  effort  to  prevent  or  reduce  all  un- 
necessary radiation  exposures.  The  size  of 
the  population  at  risk  and  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion are  too  great. 

The  Surgeon  General  neatly  summed 
up  the  present  situation  in  his  testimony 
when  he  said: 

To  sum  up,  in  protecting  man  from  radia- 
tion emissions  from  electronic  products,  we 
need  clearly  stated  performance  standards, 
established,  promulgated,  and  enforced  by 
competent  authority  concerned  with  health 
protection,  after  free  and  fuU  exchange  of 
views  and  Information  among  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Center  of 
Radiological  Health  describes  its  present 
efforts  to  minimize  unnecessan.-  exposure 
of  people  to  medical  and  dental  X-rays 
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as  taking  four  directions,  whlcb  are  to 
improve: 

First.  The  X-ray  machine  and  its  use- 
ful image. 

Second.  The  technique  of  X-ray  op- 
erators. 

Third.  The  professional  judgment  of 
need  for  X-ray  exposure. 

Fourth.  The  systems  and  orgamlzatlon 
which  affect  and  control  these  three 
factors. 

The  NCRH  holds  that  the  redaction  of 
exposure  in  industrial  applications  of 
Ionizing  radiations  will  require  measures 
to- 
First.  Correct  existing  defects  in 
equipment  design  and  facility  construc- 
tion; 

Second.  Educate  operators  In  proper 
use  of  their  machine;  and 

Third.  Develop  standards  for  new 
equipment  and  installations. 

Not  one  witness  advocated  prohibiting 
the  use  of  X-rays  In  the  healing  arts 
and  in  industry.  All  called  for  more  care- 
ful use  to  attain  the  desired  purposes 
with  less  exposure  to  patients,  machine 
operators,  nearby  workers,  or  tnembers 
of  the  public. 

I  would  call  attention  partlcalarly  to 
the  63  specific  recommendations  In  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan  to  re- 
duce radiation  exposm'es.  His  recom- 
mendations encompass  education  and 
training;  rules,  records,  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  regulations;  X-ray 
equipment  and  accessories,  X-ray  film 
and  associated  equipment;  and  tech- 
niques and  procedures. 

What  practical  measures  are  there  to 
bring  about  the  reduced  exposure  that 
everyone  seems  to  desire?  This  la  a  major 
question  that  I  expect  to  explore  further 
in  later  hearings.  For  the  moment  we 
can  point  to  technical  Improvements, 
education  and  training,  economic  incen- 
tives, and  regulations  as  four  distinct 
paths  to  this  goal. 

TECHNICAL    IMPROVEMENTS 

Two  expert  witnesses  agreed  that  a 
tenfold  reduction  in  exposures  from 
many  medical  X-ray  procedures  could  be 
achieved  simply  by  employing  the  best  of 
techniques  and  equipment  that  already 
exist.  As  an  example,  I  am  including 
a  memorandum  to  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Mor- 
gan in  which  is  described  the  reduction 
in  exposure  scientists  have  been  able  to 
achieve  at  Oak  Kldge  for  chest  X-rays 
with  no  reduction  in  quality  of  the  radio- 
graph. 

Earlier  I  reported  that  more  than  one 
half  of  all  medical  radiographs  ate  taken 
with  an  X-ray  beam  so  much  larger  In 
cross  section  that  more  than  25  percent 
of  these  radiographs  exposed  lin  area 
two  or  more  times  larger  than  tlie  area 
of  the  film  plus  an  allowance  of|25  per- 
cent. Accessories  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health  and  others  that  can  automatical- 
ly reduce  the  beam  size  according  to  the 
size  film  used. 

Still  another  technical  Imprdvement 
which  should  not  be  too  difficult  is  to 
Improve  developing  techniques  for  X-ray 
films.  We  repeatedly  heard  testimony 
that  X-ray  film  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
temperature  of  the  developing  solutions, 
but  that  many  X-ray  users  did  not  even 


have  a  thermometer  in  their  develop- 
ing tanks,  let  alone  temperature-con- 
trolled tanks.  This  equipment  is  avail- 
able now.  Another  technical  improve- 
ment that  probably  would  call  for  fur- 
ther research  and  development,  probably 
by  the  X-ray  film  manufacturers.  Is  the 
manufacture  of  film  that  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  X-rays,  thus  reducing  the  expo- 
sure needed  to  get  the  required  radio- 
graph. Along  similar  lines,  further  work 
In  Image  intenslfiers  Is  needed.  Thinking 
as  a  layman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  record  color  television  on  magnetic 
tape,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  see  whether 
we  could  substitute  a  television  camera 
and  a  tape  recorder  to  record  radio- 
graphs with  less  exposure  than  the  pres- 
ent film  system. 

The  possibility  of  these  technical 
measuies  brings  us  to  the  attitude  of  the 
manufacturers  of  dental  and  medical 
X-ray  equipment  and  accessories.  While 
they  say  that  they  are  concerned  with 
safety,  they  are  too  much  in  the  position 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers  who 
did  not  Incorporate  safety  measures  be- 
cause the  market  did  not  demand  them. 
The  manufacturers  of  X-ray  equipment 
for  the  healing  arts  appear  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  users,  who  may  be  unin- 
formed or  disinterested,  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  improving  the  quality  of  prod- 
uct specifications,  or  to  update  their 
equipment,  or  for  that  matter,  to  main- 
tain it  in  good  operating  condition.  Just 
imagine  how  many  aircraft  might  fall 
from  the  skies  were  regulation  of  avia- 
tion to  be  In  the  state  of  regulation  of 
X-ray  equipment. 

Another  needed  technical  improvement 
appears  to  be  in  Instrumentation  for 
measuring  low  Intensities  of  less  ener- 
getic X-rays  of  the  kind  involved  in  the 
color  television  set  affair.  Witnesses  in- 
dicated that  an  adequate  supply  of  in- 
struments to  measure  that  kind  of  radia- 
tion was  not  available,  and  this  after 
more  than  70  years'  experience  with  the 
use  of  X-rays. 

As  evidence  that  technical  measures 
can  reduce  exposure  the  NCRH  and  the 
American  Dental  Association  both  spoke 
of  the  NCRH's  Surpak  project  which 
resulted  in  a  tenfold  decrease  in  skin 
exposure  for  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
dental  X-ray  machines  operating  during 
the  1940's.  But  a  similar  undertaking  for 
medical  exposure  has  been  dropped  be- 
cause of  costs. 

EDUCATTON  AND    TRAININO 

The  testimony  that  patients  often  are 
exposed  to  X-rays  by  operators  who  have 
no  training  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
testimony  by  the  medical  and  dental  so- 
cieties which  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  the  taking  of  X-rays  is  done  under 
close  professional  supervision  by  people 
who  are  current  in  their  field.  The 
American  College  of  Radiology,  however, 
did  acknowledge  that  the  average  of  4.4 
hours  of  instruction  on  radiation  pro- 
tection received  by  medical  students  may 
or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them 
use  X-rays  sparingly  and  eflBciently. 
Furthermore,  the  ACR  said  that  if  the 
assistant  to  a  physician  is  untrained,  then 
there  is  no  assurance  that  procedures  are 
performed  well,  even  with  the  best  and 
most  foolproof  of  modern  X-ray  equip- 
ment. 


I  hope  in  our  February  hearings  to 
bring  out  the  experience  of  New  York 
State,  which  is  the  only  State  that  re- 
quires State  certification  of  X-ray  tech- 
nicians, and  controls  the  curriculums  of 
schools  that  Instruct  X-ray  technicians. 
Testimony  suggests  that  the  nearly  l.ioo 
2-year  hospital-based  schools  for  train- 
ing X-ray  technicians  may  be  more  of  a 
way  to  obtain  cheap  manpower  than  to 
give  formal,  high-quality  training  to  fu- 
ture X-ray  technicians. 

ECONOMIC    INCENTIVES 

The  philosophers  say  that  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone.  And,  In  the  same 
vein,  radiation  control  will  not  be 
achieved  by  Government  alone.  Prog- 
ress  toward  lower  exposure  reqmres 
more  than  unwilling  compliance  with 
Government  regulation.  It  require  active 
interest  and  participation  of  the  users 
of  X-ray  machines  and  other  radiation 
emitting  devices.  If  we  are  to  get  out  of 
the  position  of  a  zookeeper  forcing  food 
down  the  gullet  of  a  lethargic  python, 
we  will  have  to  stimulate  the  personal 
interests  of  manufacturers  and  buj'ers. 
Economic  incentives  may  be  one  answer. 
Perhaps  a  tax  incentive  would  Induce 
physicians  and  directors  of  hospitals  and 
clinics  to  update  or  turn  in  their  old  X- 
ray  equipment.  Perhaps  in  the  Interest  of 
public  health,  the  Government  might  pay 
a  bounty  or  allowance  for  X-ray  ma- 
chines over  a  certain  age  that  are  re- 
placed by  modem  equipment.  This  latter 
suggestion  would  help  the  new  practi- 
tioner, or  the  doctors  In  rural  areas  who 
cannot  aflford  the  prices  of  modem 
equipment. 

Another  step,  and  this  would  not  re- 
quire legislation,  would  be  to  have  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
are  the  principal  buyers  of  X-ray  equip- 
ment for  the  Federal  Government,  use 
their  purchasing  power  to  establish  a 
market  for  machine  Improvements  and 
accessories  that  will  reduce  patient  ex- 
posure. Prom  what  I  understand,  the 
present  specification  used  by  the  Veter- 
ans" Administration,  which  is  GSA  pur- 
chasing specification  GGX-635c,  is 
largely  a  compilation  of  existing  speci- 
fications and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion and  Measurements  and  the  USA 
Standards  Institute.  That  Ls.  it  reflects 
the  present  state  of  the  art  rather  than 
an  advancement.  I  intend  to  find  out 
whether  these  Fe<lcral  agencies,  when 
they  equip  hospitals,  or  grant  funds  to 
others  to  do  so,  call  for  equipment  sucJi 
as  automatic  collimators,  image  Inten- 
slfiers, and  high-voltage  tubes. 

REGULATION 

Grovernment  regulation  to  reduce  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiations  can  take 
three  principal  forms:  setting  of  product 
performance  standards  for  the  manufac- 
tui-e  of  X-ray  equipment  and  accessories; 
licensing  possession  and  use  of  X-ray 
equipment;  and  licensing  or  certificating 
operators  of  X-ray  equipment. 

If  we  are  to  have  adequate  reduction 
of  radiation  hazards  from  electronic  and 
other  products,  the  regulations  contem- 
plated under  S.  2067  must  be  both  effec- 
tive and  acceptable.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 


eral has  proposed  that  creation  of  effec- 
tive standards  for  health  protection  rest 
on  the  following  conditions: 

First.  The  standards  should  be  truly 
relevant  to  man's  health.  We  must  as- 
sure that  such  standard  is  addressed  to 
the  prevention  or  control  of  a  health 
hazard  in  man's  environment. 

Second.  The  standard  must  be  realistic 
and  attainable.  A  health  protection 
.standard  must  be  attainable  within  the 
state  of  the  art  and  at  a  financial  cost 
which  Is  not  truly  prohibitive.  Other- 
wise, the  standard  would  become  in  fact 
a  flat  prohibition  rather  than  a  charter 
for  prudent  continuation  of  a  desirable 
activity  under  conditions  not  injurious 
to  human  health. 

Third.  Adherence  to  the  standard 
should  be  measurable  with  reasonable 
precision  and  reliability.  Tliose  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  standard  must  be 
able  to  ascertain  when  a  violation  has 
talcen  place;  and  the  great  majority  of 
manufacturers  who  will  wish  in  good 
conscience  to  comply  with  the  standard 
must  be  able  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
Indeed  doing  so. 

Fourth.  The  standard  should  be  ag- 
gressive in  terms  of  protecting  the  public 
health.  Uncertainties  as  to  the  degree  of 
control  necessary  should,  in  general,  be 
resolved  in  that  direction  which  will  af- 
ford the  greatest  protection  to  the  public. 

What  does  Industry  think  of  formula- 
tion of  standards?  Without  suggesting 
that  the  testimony  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  represents  the  views  of  the  X-ray 
lndustr>',  GE  did  say  that  Industry 
should  not  be  concerned  about  the  Gov- 
ernment promulgating  safety  standards 
for  Ionizing  radiation  from  consumer 
products  and  from  medical,  dental,  and 
Industrial  products,  and  attaching  sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance.  Rather,  what 
GE  was  concerned  about  is  the  stand- 
ards-making process. 

*  •  •  will  the  stand.irds  be  adequately 
protective,  attainable  eeparately  by  inter- 
ested p.irtles.  and  not  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive; wUl  the  process  of  standards-making 
provide  re.isonable  assurance  of  this;  how  can 
we  best  draw  upon  the  experience  and  tech- 
nical competence  required  to  develop  suitable 
standards? 

Their  answer  would  have  S.  2067  pro- 
vide a  place  for  both  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments and  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil. In  addition.  General  Electric  argues 
that  where  a  standard  is  available,  as 
from  the  U.S.  Standards  Institute,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  should  not  promulgate 
an  additional  or  different  standard,  un- 
less it  finds  that  the  existing  standard  is 
Inadequate.  Otherwise,  they  would  have 
the  Government  adopt  existing  standards 
of  professional  and  trade  organizations. 
Furthermore,  where  the  Government  de- 
termines that  It  should  set  a  new  stand- 
ard, Industry  and  professional  bodies 
should  participate  through  special  ad- 
visory committees  representative  of  all 
interested  groups — Governments — includ- 
ing State  and  \o0&\  representatives — the 
ronsuming  public.  Industry,  and  profes- 
sional organizations. 

By  way  of  counterpoint,  the  Surgeon 
General  said : 

As  a  general  principle  I  will  expect  those 
rMponslble  In  the  Public  Health  Service  to 


conduct  full  and  open  dlscusslonfi  of  pro- 
spective health  protection  standards  with 
tlie  same  kinds  of  persons  and  interests  who 
would  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the 
appropriate  Senate  or  House  Committee  In 
the   case   of   specific   legislation. 

The  role  of  private,  professional,  and 
trade  organizations  in  setting  standards 
requires  careful  thought.  In  the  ideal 
world,  these  people  include  tliose  with 
much  directly  pertinent  knowledge  and 
experience,  people  whose  input  we  must 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  real 
world  there  have  been  expressed  fears 
that  such  organizations  may  be  the  cap- 
tives of  special  Interests  who  prefer  seem- 
ing regulation  to  actual  regulation,  that 
the  standards  set  by  Industry  may  not 
represent  the  consumer  or  the  citizen. 
This  matter  was  argued  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  last  August  in 
connection  with  S.  1166  on  natural  gas 
pipeline  regulations. 

The  American  College  on  Radiology 
has  supported  the  idea  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  electronic 
devices  which  emit  radiation,  and  that  a 
single  Federal  standard  for  safe  operat- 
ing conditions  for  medical  and  indus- 
trial X-ray  machines  would  be  helpful 
in  assuring  that  such  machines  func- 
tion correctly  and  can  be  used  by  trained 
persomiel  with  safety  to  themselvs  and 
to  patients.  Given  national  standards, 
the  college  thinks  it  entirely  appropriate 
that  Federal  and  State  agenices  share 
the  responsibility  for  dissemination  and 
enforcement  of  such  standards.  The 
American  Dental  Association,  w-hile  non- 
committal in  its  support  for  the  standards 
contemplated  in  S.  2067,  did  obsen-e  that 
any  legislation  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  radiation  protection  standards 
should  require  close  cooperation  be- 
tween responsible  Federal  agencies  and 
Interested  private  associations  and  agen- 
cies. 

PRODUCT  REGULATION 

Since  a  major  purpose  of  S.  2067  Is  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  regulate  electronic 
products  that  emit  electromagnetic  radi- 
ations. It  is  pertinent  to  ask  about  expe- 
rience of  the  Federal  Government  with 
product  regulation.  Three  principal 
agencies  whose  experience  should  be 
quite  relevant  are  the  Atomic  Energ>' 
Commission,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
authority  to  regulate  products  that  con- 
tain certain  radioactive  materials.  If  the 
amount  of  radioactive  material  is  large 
In  terms  of  hazards,  tlie  manufacturer 
must  obtain  from  the  AEC  a  license  for 
the  loadinsr,  and  his  license  application 
must  furnish  details  about  the  design  of 
the  item.  If  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
presents  a  small  hazard,  the  manufac- 
turer can  apply  for  a  general  license  to 
distribute  products  that  contain  small 
quantities.  In  this  case,  the  manufac- 
turer must  supply  information  about  the 
design,  manufacture,  testing,  quahty 
control,  labeling,  proposed  uses,  and 
potential  hazards  of  the  product  to  be 
licensed.  The  Commission  requires  that 
this  data  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that,  among  other  requirements,  the  de- 


vice can  be  safely  operated  by  persons 
not  trained  in  radiological  protection. 

The  aircraft  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
closely  regulated  of  American  industries 
in  terms  of  product  performance.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  au- 
thority to  regulate.  It  has  regulations 
providing  for  certification  procedures  for 
aircraft  products  and  parts;  airworthi- 
ness standards  for  aircraft,  balloons 
engines  and  propellers;  and  standards 
for  maintenance,  preventive  mainte- 
nance, rebuilding,  and  alteration. 

FAA  certification  procedures  require  a 
manufacturer  to  obtain  a  type  certificate 
for  each  type  of  product  proposed,  a  pro- 
duction certificate  if  the  product  is  to 
be  mass  produced,  and  an  airworthiness 
certificate  for  each  aircraft.  In  addition 
equipment  used  in  aircraft  is  subject  tci 

l^J^l'^^^^'^'''-  '^^  ^^'s  Technical 
Standard  Order  Authorizations  contain 
minimum  performance  and  qualitv  con- 
trol standards  for  specified  materials 
Sf^,  or  appliances  for  civil  aircraft! 
Finally.  FAA  product  regulations  extend 
to  the  mamtenance.  preventive  mainte- 
nance, rebuilding  and  alteration  of  air- 
craft products.  These  rules  govern  per- 
sons authorized  to  perform  such  services 
who  must  hold  FAA  certificates  for  theii^ 

'The    radio-  communications    industry 
and  other  users  of  radio  frequencies  are 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Its  principal  responsl- 
bihty  is  to  prevent  interference  between 
different   users   of   the   electromagnetic 
spectrum,    and   its   authority   does   not 
now  extend  to  possible  factors  of  public 
health.    PCC    regulations    require    that 
equipment    manufactured    in    standard 
niodeis  and  types  be  capable  of  meeting 
specified  technical  standards.  A  manu- 
facturer can  apply  to  the  FCC  for  type 
approval  or  for  tjue  acceptance    Tjue 
approval  is  based  upon  tests  of  the  prod- 
uct by  the  FCC,  wliiie  type  acceptance 
IS   based   upon   test  data  submitted   by 
the  manufacturer.  Type  approval  is  lim- 
ited to  a  determination  that  if  the  equip- 
merit  is  properly  maintained  and  oper- 
ated without  unauthorized  change   it  is 
capable  of  complying  with  the  FCC  tech- 
mcal  requirements.   Users  of   type-aiD- 
proyed  equipment  may  not  modify  their 
equipment,  nor  may  a  change  be  made 
i^^"^"  w-iU^out  prior  approval  of  the 
i-'CC.  Type  acceptance  is  interesting  be- 
cause   of    its    do-it-yourself    nature     A 
manufacturer  must  submit  a  separate 
type  acceptance  request  for  each  tvTDc 
of  equipment.   Technical  test  data  Ve- 
qmred  by  tlie  FCC  must  be  certified  bv 
an  engmeer  and  a  statement  of  his  qual- 
ifications is  required.  Type  acceptance  is 
Imiited  to  an  FCC  finding  that  insofar 
^^.^!}  ^  determined  by  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  manufacturer,  and  if  the 
equipment  is  properly  maintained  and 
operated  and  no  change  is  made  in  con- 
struction, the  equipment  cempUes  with 
current  PCC  technical  standards. 

This  brief  sketch  of  three  examples  of 
Federal  product  regulation  suggest  that 
much  of  the  experience  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Communications   Commission   is   pertl- 
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nent  to  our  interest  in  product  rfegula- 
tion  for  electronic  products. 

A    LOOK    AHEAD 

S.  2067  deals  with  electromagnetic  ra- 
diations from  electronic  products.  As 
such  it  covers  a  small  but  manageable 
pai"t  of  the  whole  problem  of  reducing 
personal  exposure  to  harmful  radiations. 
I  would  note  parenthetically  that  while 
preparing  for  our  hearings  and  in  testi- 
mony we  heard,  we  found  many  ihdica- 
tions  that  another,  equally  important  as- 
pect of  radiat\pn  protection  is  training 
and  education  of  those  who  use  X-ray 
and  other  equipment.  This  is  a  $ubject 
that  I  hope  to  investigate  into  later,  for 
I  have  received  too  many  letters  i  about 
improper  use  of  X-ray  equipment:  to  let 
the  matter  drop. 

Coming  baclc  to  S.  2067,  there  i(  good 
reason  to  extend  its  scope  to  electromag- 
netic radiations  generally.  Many  [prod- 
ucts sold  in  interstate  commerce  c^n  and 
do  emit  X-rays  and  other  ionizing  radi- 
ations which  in  excessive  amounts  can 
injure  individuals  or  their  children  yet 
unborn.  I  think  the  bill  could  extend  also 
to  those  nuclear  radiations  such  a$  elec- 
trons, protons,  alpha  particles  &ni  neu- 
trons which  are  not  under  the  poesent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. At  some  later  date  Congress  will 
have  to  look  into  the  present  fragmenta- 
tion and  incomplete  coverage  of  regula- 
tion for  ionizing  and  nuclear  radiations. 
That  too  is  another  step  for  the  future. 
But  for  the  moment,  S.  2067  repnesents 
an  important  step  which  would  enable 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  products  thajt  emit 
X-rays,  and  to  seriously  begin  to  prepare 
for  control  of  microwave  and  laser  radia- 
tions. 

I  include  the  latter  for  some  Injuri- 
ous effects  of  exposure  to  microwaves  and 
lasers  are  now  known.  Whether  there 
are  other  hazards  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  study  and  research.  At  the 
moment  the  situation  is  not  critical,  for 
most  applications  of  the  more  pofwerful 
microwave  and  laser  imits  are  in  Gov- 
ernment operations  and  are  thus'  under 
direct  control.  But  microwave  anfl  laser 
technology  is  pouring  from  our  labora- 
tories and  very  powerful  units  are  In  the 
ofBng  for  private  applications  so  tftat  the 
chances  of  exposure  are  increasing  both 
in  number  and  amount  of  exposure.  At 
the  moment  It  seems  that  lasers  produce 
personal  Injury,  but  do  not  affect  the 
genetic  quality  of  our  populations.  As  for 
microwaves,  most  data  have  fociBed  on 
personal  Injury,  although  there  may  be 
some  hints  that  this  radiation  can  af- 
fect the  unborn,  and  some  authorities 
are  not  ready  to  deny  that  it  can  produce 
genetic  damage. 

The  situation  for  microwaves  and 
lasers  is  relatively  calm  in  terms  of  their 
possible  health  hazards,  which  Is  why  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  foreslgjit  now 
to  do  the  research  and  get  the  informa- 
tion which  will  be  needed  to  de^il  with 
them  as  more  are  made  and  sold  id  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Let  me  develop  the  microwave  and 
laser  situations  in  more  detail. 

Microwaves  are  well  established  In 
communications  and  In  that  application 
appear  to  pose  little  risk  to  public  health. 


although  there  are  some  researchers 
whose  work  might  suggest  early  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  ultra-high-fre- 
quency radiowaves  in  the  region  just  be- 
low microwaves.  The  potential  hazards 
of  microwaves  lie  in  the  coming  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  domestic  uses  for 
microwaves  to  heat  things  in  factories, 
in  service  centers,  in  the  home.  As  one 
range  marking  example,  the  Canadian 
Government  is  considering  whether  to 
proceed  with  a  project  that  would  require 
development  of  a  500-kilowatt  magne- 
tron. If  successful,  such  a  source  of  mi- 
crowaves could  provide  i-adiofrequency 
power  at  25  cents  per  watt  instead  of  the 
typical  $1  per  watt  and  thus  could  ex- 
pand the  profitable  use  of  microwave 
heating  in  wood,  paper,  chemical,  and 
food  industries.  Likewise,  powerful 
vacuum  tubes  are  being  developed  for 
military  microwave  equipment  and  for 
the  great  accelerators  that  are  probing 
into  high  energy  physics.  These  new 
products  can  also  lead  to  massive  new 
applications  of  microwaves  in  commerce 
and  industry.  Looking  further  ahead,  a 
professor  at  Stanford  University  has 
forecast  that  microwaves  carried  in 
waveguides  may  be  able  to  carry  energy 
from  point  to  point  at  a  cost  competitive 
with  moving  electricity  via  extra-high- 
voltage  cables.  In  another  instance,  a 
leading  electronics  company  is  expeii- 
menting  with  sending  power  by  micro- 
wave to  a  helicopter  which  thus  could 
stay  aloft  indefinitely  without  refueling. 
The  Uterature  of  this  new  technology 
abounds  with  ideas  and  innovations  that 
certainly  will  lead  to  beneficial  and 
profitable  new  products.  Our  concern  is 
that  these  developments  do  not,  for  want 
of  attention  to  safety,  lead  to  hazardous 
products. 

The  situation  for  lasers  and  masers  Is 
also  one  of  rapid  growth.  Although  this 
technology  dates  only  from  1960,  al- 
ready lasers  have" emerged  from  the  lab- 
oratories and  are  now  finding  com- 
mercial application  in  manufacturing 
and  in  civil  engineering.  Lasers  which  at 
first  operated  in  the  visible  portion  of  the 
light  spectrimi  now  can  generate  beams 
in  the  ultraviolet  and  infrared 
regions,  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye  and 
thus  introduce  the  risks  of  unknowing 
exposure.  The  power  of  laser  units  is  in- 
creasing dramatically,  so  much  so  that 
scientists  and  engineers  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  are  experiment- 
ing with  lasers  to  fracture  rocks  in  tun- 
neling. Even  small  lasers  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  eye  and  Mr.  Terrill  con- 
firmed my  concern  that  laser  kits  are 
available  through  the  malls  to  high 
school  students.  Now  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  dangerous  products  can  be 
obtained  through  the  mails,  but  most  of 
these  are  generally  recognized  as  hazard- 
ous. A  laser  kit  Is  thought  of  more  as  a 
scientific  curiosity,  an  experiment,  and 
the  public  often  may  not  realize  the 
hazards  for  there  are  no  physical  warn- 
ings of  overexposure. 

S.  2067  can  inject  into  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  microwave  and  laser 
equipment  a  consideration  of  safety,  of 
public  health.  One  of  our  great  problems 
with  X-ray  exposure  now  is  to  update  or 
modify  equipment  that  was  made  and 
sold  before  radiation  safety  became  an 


issue.  S.  2067  can  prevent  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  microwaves  and  lasers,  thus  re- 
ducing future  exposure  and  also  saving 
the  costs  of  updating  or  replacing  equip- 
ment that  still  had  useful  life.  The  re- 
search contemplated  by  S.  2067  can  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  intelligent  future  regu- 
lation as  that  may  become  necessary  and 
in  the  interim  can  provide  the  basis  for 
professional  and  private  standards.  And 
the  enactment  of  S.  2067  will  certainly 
give  the  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
microwave  and  laser  equipment  addi- 
tional reasons  to  build  safety  into  their 
products. 

To  this  end  of  forestalling  future  over- 
exposure of  our  people  to  microwaves  and 
lasers,  and  to  the  end  of  reducing  pres- 
ent exposure  to  Ionizing  radiations,  and 
in  further  support  of  S.  2967,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  planning  addi- 
tional hearings  in  February.  At  that  time 
we  intend  to  look  further  into  reduction 
of  exposure  to  X-rays  in  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  industry.  I  hope  also  to  ex- 
plore with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  what  standards  they  use  when 
they  buy  X-ray  equipment,  and  what 
standards  they  set  for  hospitals  that  use 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose.  Surely 
the  Federal  Government  can  employ  its 
buying  power  to  strengthen  the  market 
for  improved  X-ray  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories that  will  reduce  exposure  to  pa- 
tients, to  operators,  or  to  others.  As  for 
microwaves  and  lasers,  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent witnesses  who  can  lay  out  in  the 
public  record  current  expectations  for 
commercial  and  industrial  applications 
and  who  can  sum  up  our  present  under- 
standing of  their  biological  effects.  Fi- 
nally, since  S.  2067  Intends  to  equip  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  new  regulatory  powers,  we  hope 
to  have  witnesses  who  can  show  what 
lie  Federal  Government  has  learned 
f'om  Its  experience  with  product  regu- 
lation In  the  atomic,  aircraft,  and  com- 
munications industries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
and  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   follows: 

Tablb  I.  Price  now  being  paid  in  deaths  per 
year  in  the  United  States  as  a  consequence 
of  radiation  damage  from  diagnostic  med- 
ical exposure  assuming  a  linear  relation- 
ship between  dose  and  effect 

1.  Genetic    deaths 2.  000  to  26,  000 

2.  Leukemic  deaths 3S0  to  1,100 

3.  Thyroid     tumors  •     from 

dental  X-rays- 50to400 

4.  Thjrrold     tumors  •      from 

mass  chest  X-rays 5  to  40 

5.  Bone    tumors 170  to  650 

6.  Ufe  shortening 1.000 

7.  Other  causes  of  death ? 

8.  Damage  other  than  death-  * 

Total  death  per  year,  -f-  3, 500  to  29, 000 
•These  tumors  have  been  estimated  only 
for  children  up  to  age  15. 
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Reports  or  toz  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion     Protection      and      Measurement 

NCRP 
Report 
No.  Title  and  reference 

8  Control  and  Removal  of  Radioactive  Con- 
tamination In  Laboratories.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  48 
(1951). 


NCRP 
Report 
No.  Title  and  reference 

9  Recommendations  for  Waste  Disposal  of 
Phosphorous-32  and  Iodlne-131  for 
Medical  Uses,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Handbook  49  ( 1951 ) . 

10  Radiological  Monitoring  Methods  and 
Instruments,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Handbook  51  (1952) . 

12  Recommendations  for  the  Disposal  of 
Carbon-14  Wastes,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Handbook  53  ( 1953 ) . 

14  Protection  Against  Betatron-Synchroton 
Radiations  Up  To  100  Million  Electron 
Volts,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Handbook  55  (1954). 

16  Radioactive  Waste  Dlsp>osaJ  In  the  Ocean. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Hand- 
book 58  (1954). 

17  Permissible  Dose  from  External  Sources 

of  Ionizing  Radiation,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Handbook  59  ( 1954 ) . 

20  Protection    Against    Neutron    Radiation 

Up  to  30  Million  Electron  Volts,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook 
63  (1957). 

21  Safe    Handling    of    Bodies    Containing 

Radioactive  Isotopes,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Handbook  65  ( 1958 ) . 

22  Maximum  Permissible  Body  Burdens  and 

Maximum  Permissible  Concentrations 
of  Radionuclides  In  Air  and  In  Water 
for  Occupational  Exposure,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  69 
(1959). 

23  Measurement  of  Neutron  Flux  and  Spec- 

tra for  Physical  and  Biological  Appli- 
cations, National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Handbook  72  (1960). 

24  Protection      Against     Radiations      from 

Sealed  Gamma  Sourcee,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  Handbook  73  (1960). 

25  Measurement  of  Absorbed  Dose  of  Neu- 

trons and  of  Mixtures  of  Neutrons  and 
Gamma  Rays,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Handbook  75  ( 1961 ) . 

26  Medical   X-ray  Protection  Up   to  Three 

Million  Volts,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Handbook  76  ( 1961 ) . 

27  Stopping    Powers    for    Use    with    Cavity 

Chambers,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Handbook  79  ( 1961 ) . 

28  A  Manual  of  Radioactivity   Procedures, 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Hand- 
book 80  (1961). 

29  Exposure  to  Radiation  In  an  Emergency. 

30  Safe  Handling  of  Radioactive  Materials, 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Hand- 
book 92  (1964). 

31  Shielding  for  High-Energy  Electron  Ac- 

celerator Installations,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  Handbook  97  ( 1964) . 

32  Radiation  Protection  In  Educational  In- 

stitutions. 

Oak  Rn>GE  National  Laboratory, 

October  23,  1967. 
To:  K.  Z-  Morgan. 

Subject;  Chest  X-Ray  Equipment  and  Tech- 
niques. 
There  are  many  factors  which  contribute 
to  good,  resultant  radiographs  and  which  at 
the  same  time  attain  a  minimum  of  absorbed 
energy  from  ionizing  radiation  to  the  tissues 
of  the  patient.  The  desired  end  result  of  the 
radiography  Is  to  obtain  a  developed  Image 
In  which  there  Is  adequate  contrast  between 
tissues  of  different  absorbency  of  the  radia- 
tion, with  adequate  definition  to  Identify 
and  localize  any  anomalies,  "Adequate"  is 
emphasized  because  a  skilled  analyst  may  be 
able  to  discern  much  Information  from  a 
radiograph  of  low  exposure  which  mav  re- 
veal certain  subtleties  to  him,  while  a  lesser- 
skilled  person  may  require  a  radiograph  of 
blgb  exposure  to  recognize  even  less  Informa- 
tion. 

Among  the  factors  which  may  affect  the 
tJoee  (gram-roentgen)  of  a  patient  in  a  chest 
J^dlography  procedure,  and  some  which  may 


contribute  to  having  to  repeat  the  procedure 
(and  the  exposure)  are: 

1.  The  analyst, 

2.  The  X-ray  technician, 

3.  The  quality  of  the  X-ray  equipment, 

4.  The  size  of  the  film.  (Pull-size  requires 
much  less  exposure  to  the  patient  than 
optically  coupled  mlnature  films.) 

5.  Speed  of  the  film, 

6.  Use  of  Image  Intenslflers, 

7.  Stereoscopic  techniques, 

8.  Quality  of  the  film, 

9.  Positioning  of  the  patient,  " 

10.  Proper  Identification  of  the  film, 

11.  Type  of  high  voltage  current  rectifica- 
tion, 

12.  Kllovoltage  setting, 

13.  Mllllampere  setting, 

14.  Time  Interval  of  exposure, 

15.  Inherent  and  added  filtration, 

16.  ColUmatlon  of  the  beam  and  amount 
of  penumbra  effect, 

17.  Distance  from  target  to  patient  and  to 
tho  film, 

18.  Use  of  diaphragm  at  film,  and 

19.  Area  of  patient  exposed  relative  to  use- 
ful area  of  radiographic  Interest. 

The  best  chest  X-ray  techniques  from  the 
standpoints  of  both  radiographs  of  good 
quality  and  minimum  doses  (gram-roent- 
gen) to  the  patient  are  those  which  Involve: 

1.  A  skilled  X-ray  technician  who  Is  knowl- 
edgeable of  and  conscientious  for  both  the 
quality  of  the  radiograph  and  the  doee  to 
the  patient. 

2.  X-ray  equipment  of  good  quality  and 
condition, 

3.  Fast  film,  freshly  manufactured  and  of 
good  quality,  used  with  intensifying  screens. 

4.  Proper  positioning  and  lung  Inflation 
of  the  patient. 

5.  A  "clean"  (filtered  and  colllmated)  beam 
of  parallel  X-rays  of  optimum  energy  and 
which  covers  only  the  necessary,  minimum 
area  of  the  patient. 

6.  Full-size  radiographs,  and 

7  Minimum,  necessary  exposure  times. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  best  techniques 
for  chest  radiographs  Is  that  used  at  the 
ORNL  Health  Center. 

The  doses  (gram-roentgen)  to  the  patients 
are  quite  low.  The  medical  staff  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  and  concerned  for  X-ray  hazards. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Tuck,  the  X-ray  technician,  has 
had  formal  training  and  many  years  of  ex- 
perience. He  is  especially  knowledgeable  of 
radiation  hazards  and  Is  registered  by  the 
American  College  of  Roentgenology.  The 
radiographs  themselves  are  referred  to  a 
highly  skilled  specialist  for  analysis.  The 
techniques  and  equipment  used  for  chest 
radiography  include: 

1.  Late  model  X-ray  equipment  with 

a.  a  mechanically  adjustable  collimator 
which  also  minimizes  penumbra  effects, 

b.  a  light  source,  beam  simulator  for  align- 
ment (aiming)   and  collimator  adjustment, 

c.  an  oscillating  diaphragm  (80  lines  per 
Inch), 

d.  calibrated  KV  and  MA  controls, 

e.  a  photocell  cumulator-tlmer,  and 

f.  filtration  equivalent  to  3.5  mm  of  alum- 
inum, 

2.  Target  to  film  distance  of  6  feet, 

3.  Full-size  film,  14  x  17  Inches, 

4.  The  fastest  film  which  Is  reliable  and 
available,  ordered  and  stocked  for  no  more 
than  three  months  in  advance,  and  kept  un- 
der proper  storage  conditions, 

5.  An  Intenslfler  screen  incorporated  with 
each  film, 

6.  Machine  settings  of  90-110  KV  (depend- 
ent upon  size  of  the  chest)  and  100  MA, 

7.  Clearly  understandable,  precise  Instruc- 
tions to  the  patient, 

8.  Short  exposure  times.  (Time  Is  variable, 
from  1/120  of  a  second  or  more,  dependent 
upon  thickness  of  chest.  The  photocell  sys- 
tem normally  used  Is  backed  up  by  an  over- 
riding electrical  timer  If  the  photocell  sys- 
tem should  fall.) 


9.  Good  darkroom  and  equipment,  fresh 
developing  solutions  and  good  techniques, 
and 

10.  Good  quality,  lead-fllled,  film  iden- 
tification legends. 

In  sununary,  I  believe  that  minimal  pa- 
tient doses  are  much  more  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitude  of  persons 
who  make  and  use  the  radiographs  than  up- 
on the  X-ray  equipment.  Most  X-ray  ma- 
chines which  are  not  archaic  and  which  are 
given  proper  maintenance  may  be  equipped 
with  filters  and  collimating  devices  at  nomi- 
nal cost.  Fast  films,  Image  intenslflers,  lo- 
calized slilelding  for  the  patient,  etc..  are 
also  available  at  nominal  additional  cost. 
Such  equipment  and  supplies,  plus  a  skilled 
technician  can  result  In  a  slgnlflcant  re- 
duction of  extraneous  doses. 

E.  D.  GUl»TON. 


INSTITX-TE  FOR  URBAN 
DE\'ELOPMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  urban 
problems  have  grown  so  large  and  so 
complex  and  our  attack  upon  them  was 
begun  so  late  that  we  seem  frequently  to 
be  obsessed  with  today's  problems — with- 
out time,  talent,  or  energy  remaining  to 
plan  for  the  issues  of  tomorrow.  Last 
week  President  Johnson  took  the  first 
step  to  change  this  situation.  \\Tien  he 
announced  the  formation  of  a  six-mem- 
ber Board  to  set  up  an  Institute  for  Urban 
Development,  he  signaled  the  launcning 
of  a  new  effort  designed  to  look  beyond 
Immediate  problems  and  concerns  to  fu- 
ture requirements  and  to  engage  in  ba.slc 
inquiries  as  to  how  they  may  be  satisfied. 

From  the  wealth  of  tools  to  be  found 
in  existing  and  new  space-age  technol- 
ogies the  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  seek  both  short-  and  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  problems  of  urban 
growth  and  decay.  It  will  seek  to  view 
these  twin  problems  as  a  whole  and  to 
outline  their  relationship  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, policies,  and  programs.  It  will 
bring  together  architects,  administrators, 
builders,  physical  scientists,  engineers, 
economists,  sociologists,  lawj'ers,  politi- 
cal scientists,  city  planners,  and  others  to 
focus  the  whole  range  of  their  disciplines 
on  these  problems.  And  it  will  make  pos- 
sible an  objective  and  independent  base 
from  which  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
efforts  made. 

For  the  men  and  women  charged  with 
the  day-to-day  tasks  of  running  our 
cities,  the  institute  will  develop  an  enor- 
mous range  of  aids.  It  will  provide  a 
repository  of  the  latest  technical  infor- 
mation on  building,  pollution,  and  trans- 
portation. It  will  seek  to  develop  cost- 
benefit  ratios  for  the  multitude  of  urban 
programs — housing,  education,  employ- 
ment. And  the  Institute  will  help  the  city 
assess  the  most  efficient  long-range  use 
of  its  resources — to  determine  the  proper 
mix  of  education,  health,  job,  water  and 
sewer,  and  other  programs. 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Development 
will  receive  its  initial  funding  from  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment research  funds  and  will  look  to 
the  Department  for  day-to-day  guidance. 
But  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  has 
stated  that  the  Institute  may  acquire  the 
capability  to  perform  work  for  other 
Federal  departments,  for  State  and  local 
governments,   and   for  private   Institu- 
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tions.  In  addition,  the  Institate  may 
develop  related  research  centers  around 
the  country. 

I  have  already  suggested  Wayne  State 
University,  in  Detroit,  as  one  institution 
superbly  well  equipped  to  do  this  type  of 
work.  In  fact  the  school  has  already  em- 
barked on  an  impressive  program  of 
urban  study  and,  I  trust,  will  be  given 
very  careful  consideration. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Institutefs  panel, 
the  President  has  named  Irwlfi  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cununlns  Eln- 
glne,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Working  with  him  will  be: 

Arjay  Miller,  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  McGeorge  Bundy,  president 
of  the  Ford  Foundation;  Kermit  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Brookings  Institution; 
Richard  Neustadt.  director  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: and  Cyrus  Vance.  New  Vork  at- 
torney. 

These  men  will  guide  the  Institute 
through  the  chartering  and  Incorporat- 
ing process  and  will  help  select  &  Board 
of  Directors. 

President  Johnson  has  selected  an  un- 
excelled group  to  beRin  bringing  the 
problem  solving  capabilities  of  American 
technology  to  bear  fully  on  the  ctty  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

! 

FBI  CHIEF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVEH  SEES 
MERIT  IN  ONE  UNIFORM  FIRE  RE- 
PORTING TELEPHONE  NUMBER 
AND  ONE  UNIFORM  POLICE  RE- 
PORTING TELEPHONE  NUMBEH^ 
FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  1,  I  submitted  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  50,  proposing  one  uni- 
form nationwide  fire  reporting  telephone 
number  and  one  uniform  nationwide  po- 
lice reporting  telephone  number.  The 
public  response  I  have  received  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  50  has  been 
uniformly  favorable. 

On  November  13,  I  wrote  toUhe  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  request- 
ing his  views  concerning  nationwide  uni- 
form numbers  for  fire  and  police.  Mr 
Hoover  advises  me  that  he  agrees  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutlort  50  in 
principle,  since  any  means  whicii  would 
achieve  the  more  rapid  reportmg  of  a 
request  for  assistance  would  also  re- 
sult in  a  quicker  response.  In  the  case 
of  crime,  this  would  result  In  more  solu- 
tions and  would,  of  course,  sav^  lives  in 
certain  emergency  situations. 

Mr.  Hoover  points  out,  as  wie  know, 
that  there  are  certain  administrative 
and  technical  problems  in  achidt-ing  the 
goals  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
50. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that!  my  let- 
ter of  November  13  to  Mr.  Ho<jver  and 
his  response  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  13,  1967. 
Hon.  J  Edcar  Hoover. 

Director,    Federal    Bureau   of   Investigation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Hoover;  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetlgatlon 
supports  steps  which  make  It  possible  to  cen- 
tralize Incoming  emergency  calls.  Therefore, 
I  am  writing  to  ask  your  opinion  concerning 


the  concurrent  resolution  I  introduced  earlier 
this  month  which  expresses  as  the  sense  of 
Congress  "that  the  United  States  have  one 
uniform  nationwide  fire  reporting  telephone 
number  and  one  uniform  nationwide  police 
reporting  telephone  number." 

ResponEe  from  around  the  nation  has  been 
uniformly  favorable. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50  has  the 
endorsement  of  many  fire  and  police  organi- 
zations. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  no  objection,  and  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  does  not  close 
the  door  to  development  of  nationwide  emer- 
gency nimibers. 

At  this  time  In  our  nation's  history,  we 
know  that  new,  progressive  steps  are  needed 
If  we  are  to  meet  and  overcome  tlie  pressures 
which  confront  our  highly  mobile  and  viable 
society.  I  believe  uniform  repwrtlng  numbers 
for  police  and  for  fire  are  two  steps  which  wUl 
help  us  enormously.  Enclosed  for  your  In- 
formation are  two  copies  of  my  resolution, 
and  the  remarks  1  made  when  It  was  Intro- 
duced. 

I  would,  of  course,  welcome  your  comments 
and  the  support  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

KRNKST  ORUXNtNO, 

U^.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Federal  Bdreac  or  Invbstigatiok, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  16.  1967. 
Hon.  Ernest  Osuenino, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator;  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  13.  1967.  requesting 
my  views  concerning  nationwide  uniform 
numbers  for  Are  and  police. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  advocated  the  need 
at  local  level  for  a  single  telephone  number 
to  make  calls  for  police  service.  This  Is  done 
for  better  administrative  control  over  re- 
quests for  police  service  and  also  for  quicker 
response  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

I  agree  with  your  proposal  in  principle 
since  any  means  which  would  achieve  the 
more  rapid  reporting  of  a  request  for  assist- 
ance would  also  result  In  a  quicker  pwllce 
response.  In  the  case  of  crime,  this  would  re- 
sult In  more  solutions  and  would,  of  course, 
save  lives  in  certain  emergency  situations. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  administra- 
tive and  technical  problems  In  achieving  this 
goal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J,  Edgar  Hoover. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  PRAISES  ON- 
THE-JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  OLDER  CITIZENS — CITES 
PROGRESSIVE  TRAINING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  CINCINNATI 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  success  of 
Operation  Late  Start,  which  recently 
trained  and  placed  in  employment  21 
older  citizens  in  Cincinnati,  who  had 
previously  been  considered  "super  hard- 
core imemployables."  It  is  an  example  of 
how  on-the-job  training  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
can  give  new  hope  to  older  workers. 

After  a  number  of  months  of  planning 
and  prellmlnarj-  discussions,  the  pro- 
gram began  late  in  October  1966.  when 
30  trainees  ranging  in  age  from  44 
through  62,  drawn  from  the  long-term 
unemployed  in  the  Cincinnati  area, 
began  a   6-month   period   of  classroom 


and  shop  training  to  prepare  them  for  a 
1-year  period  of  on-the-job  training  in 
machine  shops  in  that  area. 

Of  the  30  who  began,  21  successfully 
completed  the  preliminary  training  and 
began  their  employment  and  on-the-job 
training  on  May  1,  1967.  Of  the  21.  16  are 
white  and  five  are  Negro.  All  had  been 
receiving  some  kind  of  welfare  for  as 
long  as  17  years.  Their  successful  com- 
pletion of  training  and  the  beginning  of 
on-the-job  training  brightened  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  93  persons.  Including 
these  workers'  wives  and  dependent 
children. 

As  can  w-eli  be  Imagined,  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  either  for  the  men  or  for  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  to  transform 
these  hard-core  unemployables  into  In- 
dependent, self-sufficient,  contributing 
members  of  society  after  years  of  dis- 
couragements and  rebuffs.  The  story  of 
how  it  was  done,  despite  numerous  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties,  is  told  in  an  in- 
teresting Department  of  Labor  publica- 
tion, entitled  "Program  Report  No.  1," 
which  I  commend  to  all  those  interested 
In  Increasing  employment  opportunities 
for  older  workers. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Operation  Late 
Start  has  demonstrated  that  on-the-job 
training  is  not  just  for  the  young,  that  It 
can  work  wonders  in  employing  older 
workers  who  have  been  considered  "un- 
employable," and  that  miracles  can  re- 
sult in  transforming  helpless,  hopeless 
lives  into  productive  ones  full  of  joy  and 
anticipation  for  the  future. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes  will  be  inter- 
ested in  additional  Information  on  the 
potential  of  on-the-job  training  and 
other  techniques  for  providing  jobs  for 
older  workers  who  are  difficult  to  place 
in  employment. 


NO  MAN  IS  .AUOVE  THE  LAW 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  Decem- 
ber 1967,  issue  of  the  American  Bar  A.sso- 
clation  Journal  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "No  Man  Is  Above  the  Law,"  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  O'Meara,  dean  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School.  The  article 
merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  Americans.  Including  those  who  oc- 
cupy official  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  name  of  Stokcly  Cannl- 
chael  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
Monday  after  a  5-month  world  tour. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  his  arrival  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport  report 
that  a  U.S.  marshal  seized  his  passport, 
acting  on  a  warrant  Issued  because 
Carmlchael  had  violated  travel  restric- 
tions by  going  to  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam without  permission;  that  in  Havana, 
Carmlchael  called  on  Negroes  to  launch 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United  States, 
saying  that  the  only  solution  to  racial 
problems  in  the  United  States  was  the 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  system;  that 
in  Algeria  he  said  that  genocide  was  » 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life;  that  In 
Paris  he  said  "We  want  the  Vietnamese 
to  defeat  the  United  States." 

Nowhere    was    there    a    report    that 
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Carmlchael  had  been  placed  underferrest 
and  charged  with  violating  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  wonder  why. 

The  December  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  contains  a  time- 
ly article  on  this  subject  written  by  Jo- 
seph O'Meara,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  College  of  Law.  It  is  entitled 
"No  Man  Is  Above  the  Law."  Dean 
O'Meara  carefully  documents  a  case  for 
prosecution  of  Carmlchael;  and  a  read- 
ing of  the  article  cannot  but  convince  the 
public  that  an  overwhelming  burden  has 
been  placed  on  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  justify  his  failure  to 
Initiate  prompt  and  effective  action  un- 
der the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
long  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  disclosed  by  Dean 
O'Meara's  article. 

The  article  strongly  implies  that  prose- 
cution has  not  been  instigated  because  of 
the  color  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  skin,  and 
while  such  a  motivation  would  undoubt- 
edly be  denied  by  the  Attorney  General, 
It  is  another  point  which  adds  to  his  bur- 
den of  justifying  his  inaction — especially 
when  everyone  knows  that  heroism  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam  within  our  own  mili- 
tary forces  and  those  of  our  allies  is  un- 
related to  the  color  of  one's  skin. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
In  asking  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Man  Is  Above  the  Law 
(By  Joseph  O'Meara) 

"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  It"  " — this  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
magnificent  capsule  statement  of  the  rule  of 
law  which  served  as  the  theme  for  Law  Day 
1967.  Par  more  eloquent,  however,  is  John 
Courtney  Murray's  expression  of  the  meaning, 
the  intent  and  the  effect  of  the  rule  of  law. 
"Western  man",  Father  Murray  says,  "has 
sought  In  the  idea  of  law  a  manifold  redemp- 
tion— from  the  arbitrary  despotisms  of  un- 
controlled power;  from  the  threat  or  fact 
of  injustice  to  his  person  and  to  his  prop- 
erty, from  dispossession  of  his  human  and  his 
civil  rights;  from  the  degradation  that  ensues 
upon  social  Inequalities  destructive  of  his 
personal  significance  and  worth  .  .  .  from 
the  disruption  of  life  by  the  irrational  forces 
"f  passion,  caprice,  and  chance  that  militate 
■  ..nst  the  'life  of  expectablllty,'  .  .  .  that  Is 
t^iTanteed  by  the  rule  of  law."  • 

What  would  happen  to  these  values,  so 
hlehly  prized  by  us.  If  Communist  aggres- 
'  r-,  should  carry  tiie  day?  We  are  locked  In 
'■'■  rial  combat  with  them  at  this  moment — 
ifl  Vietnam.  There,  In  that  hot  and  distant 
land,  we  are  waging  an  escalating  war,  a  war 
that  is  horrible  and  tragic  as  all  wars  always 
have  been.' 

Why  are  we  fighting  a  war  In  that  far- 
away comer  of  the  earth? «  First  of  all.  be- 
cause we  have  made  commitments,  which 
have  been  and  are  being  relied  on:  bscause 
we  are  not  and  cannot  afford  to  become 
welshers. 


'38  Conc/Rec.  3  (1903). 
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(1980). 

"  The  legality  of  the  war  was  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  B.i.r 
Association  in  February  of  1966.  Tlie  resolu- 
tion was  published  in  the  April.  1966.  issue  of 
the  Journal  (52  A.B.A  J.  392-393). 

'  CJ.  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  as  re- 
ported In  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  Sep- 
tember 14,  1967,  at  page  12:  ".  .  .  The  basic 


We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to  pre- 
serve the  rule  of  law  and  the  values  It  pro- 
tects. 

We  are  fighting  that  war.  finally,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-preservation.  If  we  do  not  stop 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam,  where 
shall  we  stop  It?  After  the  Reds  have  en- 
gulfed or  neutralized  Indonesia?  Over- 
whelmed the  Philippines?  Reduced  or  Iso- 
lated Japan?  Established  a  beachhead  In  Aub- 
traUa?  Or  shall  we  wait  until  they  have 
landed  in  Central  America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggressors  now, 
while  they  are  still  far  from  our  own  shores, 
American  men  are  dying  In  Vietnam;  Amer- 
ican women  are  losing  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  in  this  country  who  are  fighting  an- 
other anl  different  war,  a  war  against  what 
is  called  our  "Involvement"  In  Vietnam.  Rome 
of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held  moral 
principles.  They  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
nothing  I  shall  say  Is  directed  against  them. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  objectors  are  either  Com- 
munists '  or  cowards,  or  they  are  persons  of 
large  good  will  but  little  insight  who  have 
been  euchred  into  being  stooges.'  or  persons 
who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their  own  (am- 
bition, revenge  or  whatever)  at  the  expense 
of  their  country. 

To  be  specific  I  am  referring  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  others 
like  them.  Such  persons  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by  seeking  to 
link  the  civil  rights  movement  with  their 
efforts  to  i>ersuade  yoimg  men  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.'  Like  other  malefactors,  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  And  that  goes  for  axiy- 
one  else — wlUte  or  black — who  Is  urging 
young  men  to  "become"  conscientious  ob- 
jectors— a  vicious  abstirdlty,  which  is  noth- 
ing less  than  urging  them  to  become  hypo- 
crites and  perjurers.  These  men  should  be 
prosecuted,  I  repeat,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  doing  so.  As  the  record  shows,  I 
profoundly  believe  that  no  man  should  be 
discriminated  against  becaiise  of  his  color.  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  no  man  shotild 
be  protected  by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  denied  indig- 
nantly. But  the  men  I  have  named  and 
others  like  them  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
They  give  themselves  away.  For  never  once 
do  they  condemn  the  terrorist  tactics  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Never  once  do  they 
condemn  Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  peace  pro- 
posals, not  only  those  put  forward  by  the 
Administration  but  also  those  advanced  by 
neutral  powers,  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Vatican. 
Never  once  do  they  lament  the  suffering  and 
death  borne  by  our  forces  In  Vietnam.  These 
men  weep  only  for  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize,  protest  and  condemn 
to  their  heart's  content.  To  do  so  is  their 


premise  of  the  U.S.  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  set  out  by  President  Eisenhower  as 
early  as  1953.  It  was  that  it  is  vital  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  ar- 
rest further  Communist  expansion-by-force 
in  Asia  following  the  Korean  war.  This  was 
the  position  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, of  the  Kennedy  administration  and  is 
that  of  the  Johnson  administration." 

•  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  comment- 
ing on  "Vietnam  Week",  is  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Times  for  April  17,  1967.  as  saying: 
"I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Communist 
apparatus  Is  very  busy  Indeed  In  these  oper- 
ations all  over  the  world  and  in  our  own 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  those 
who  have  objections  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
are  Communists,  But  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist movement  is  working  very  bard  on 
this." 

•Many  of  them,  unhappily,  are  teaching 
in  our  colleges  and  umversities. 

'  This  is  the  official  poeitlon  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  See  the  New  York  Times  for  July  16, 
1967,  page  1,  column  7. 


privilege  under  the  Plrst  Amendment.  But 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  Constitution 
gives  no  right  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  as 
by  attempting  to  persuade  young  men  to  re- 
fuse to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  Such 
attempts  are  a  violation  of  two  sections  of 
the  United  States  Code,  namely.  Title  18, 
Section  2388  and  Title  50,  Section  462,  which 
provide  as  follows: 

Title  18,  Section  2388(a)  : 

"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war,  willfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause 
Insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval  force* 
of  the  United  States,  or  willfully  obstructs 
the  recruiting  or  enlistment  Ber%ice  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Injury  of  the  service  or 
the   United   States,   or  attempts   to   do   so — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

•ntle  50,  Section  462(a)  : 

"Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person  .  .  .  who  knowingly 
counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or 
evade  registration  or  service  in  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  or  this 
title  .  .  .  shall,  upon  conviction  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  810.000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  .  .  ." 

Section  2388  is  In  full  force  and  effect  by 
virtue  of  Section  2391  of  Title  18."  An  exami- 
nation of  the  relevant  materials  discloses 
that  the  national  emergency  referred  to  in 
Section  2391  has  not  been  terminated."' 

But  is  it  true  that  these  statutes,  in  fact, 
have  been  violated  by  Messrs.  King  and  Car- 
mlchael and  others  like  them?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  appears  to  believe  that  no 
violation  has  occurred.  To  show  that  the 
department  Is  mistaken,  I  shall  take  up.  for 
now,  only  the  case  of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Consider  some  of  Carmichael's  recent  ut- 
terances. Compare  them  with  the  language 
for  which  the  defendants  were  convicted  in 
Schenck  v.  United  States "  and  United 
States  V.  Miller.^ 

To  facilitate  the  comparison,  I  set  out  In 
Table  I.  the  relevant  language  from  Schenck 
(as  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  at  page 
51)  and  Miller,  and  one  of  Carmichael's  In- 
cendiary outbursts  (as  quoted  in  the  April 
22,  1967  issue  of  The  National  Guardian, 
published  by  Weekly  Guardian  Associates, 
197  East  Fourth  Street,  New  York  City). 

TABLE    I 

Schenck 

"...  In  Impassioned  language  it  [i.e.,  a 
circular  dls'trlbuted  by  the  accused)  inti- 
mated that  conscription  was  despotism  in 
its  worst  form  and  a  monstrous  wrong 
against  humanity  In  the  Interest  of  Wall 
Street's  chosen  few.  It  said  'Do  not  submit 


•  "The  provisions  of  section  2388  of  this 
title,  as  amended  and  extended  by  section  1 
(a)  (29)  of  the  Emergency  Powers  Continua- 
tion Act  (66  Stat.  333),  as  further  amended 
by  Public  Law  12,  Eighty-third  Congress.  In 
addition  to  coming  into  full  force  and  effect 
In  time  of  war  shall  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  until  six  months  after  the  t-ermlnatlon 
of  the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  December  16,  1950  (Proc.  2912, 
3  C.F.R..  1950  Supp..  p.  71).  or  such  earlier 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  and  acts  which  would 
give  rise  to  legal  coneequences  and  penalties 
under  section  2388  when  performed  during  a 
state  of  war  shall  give  rise  to  the  same  legal 
consequences  and  penalties  when  they  are 
performed  during  the  period  above  provided 
for.  (Added  June  30.  1953,  ch.  175,  5  6,  67 
Stat.  134.)" 

""This  has  been  verified  by  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  in  Washington. 

"248  U.S.  47  (1919). 

"  233  P.  2d  171  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 
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to  Intimidation,'  but  In  form  at  least  con- 
Sjxed  ItseU  to  peaceful  measures  feuch  as  a 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  act.  ^The  other 
and  later  printed  side  of  the  sheet  v^&s  headed 
'Assert  Your  Rights."  It  stated  riasons  for 
alleging  that  any  one  violated  the; Constitu- 
tion when  he  refused  to  recogiilze  'your 
right  to  assert  your  opposition  to  the  draft," 
and  went  on  'If  you  do  not  assert  aild  support 
your  rights,  you  are  helping  to  depy  or  dis- 
parage rights  which  It  Is  the  solenin  duty  of 
all  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States 
to  retain.'  It  described  the  arguinenta  on 
the  other  side  as  coming  from  cunning  poli- 
ticians and  a  mercenary  capitalist  bress,  and 
even  silent  consent  to  the  conscrljjtlon  law 
as  helping  to  support  an  Infamou*  conspir- 
acy. It  denied  the  power  to  send  our  citizens 
away  to  foreign  shores  to  shoot  up  tjhe  people 
of  other  lands,  and  added  that  wcrds  could 
not  express  the  condemnation  s4ch  cold- 
blooded ruthlessness  deserves,  &c.,  kc.,  wind- 
ing up  'You  must  do  your  share  jto  main- 
tain, support  and  uphold  the  rlgqts  of  the 
people  of  this  country.'  " 

Miller 
"Defendant,  Lucille  S.  Miller,  was  fconvlcted 
In  July,  1955.  on  all  eighteen  couits  of  an 
Indictment  charging  her  with  l^owlngly 
counseling  i^lne  named  persons  to  k-efuse  to 
comply  with  certain  provisions  of  [the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Servlde  Act,  in 
violation  of  50  U.S.C.  App.  §462   (fe). 

Carmichael 

"The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  took  a  stand  against  (^he  Viet- 
nam] war  In  1965  because  It  Is  a  brutal 
and  racist  war.  We  took  our  stand  because 
we  oppose  the  drafting  of  young  Afijo-Amerl- 
cans  to  defend  a  so-called  democraicy  which 
they  do  not  find  at  home.  We  t^k  that 
stand  because  this  war  forms  part  atod  parcel 
of  an  American  foreign  policy  which  has 
repeatedly  sought  to  Impose  the  stjtus  quo, 
by  force,  on  colored  peoples  struggling  for 
liberation  from  tyranny  and  povefty.  Only 
the  white  powers  of  the  West  will  (jeny  that 
this  Is  a  racist  war.  When  the  colored  peoples 
of  the  world  look  at  that  war,  theji  see  Just 
one  thing.  For  them,  the  U.S.  military  In 
Vietnam  represents  lntematlona|l  white 
supremacy. 

•  •  •  «         .       • 

"We  have  not  only  a  right  to  spdak  out — 
we  have  an  obligation.  We  must  belnvolved, 
we  must  flght  racism  In  all  Its  nfinllesta- 
tlons.  There  Is  another  America,  ind  It  Is 
an  ugly  one.  It  Is  an  America  whfcse  basic 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  can  onlyibe  called 
genocide.  | 

"We  must  speak  out  more  strongli-  against 
the  draft.  0\ir  position  on  the  draft  Is  very 
simple:  Hell  no.  we  ain't  going,  "the  draft 
takes  the  enslaved  black  youth  of  this  society 
and  uses  them  to  support  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  Is  white  people}  sending 
black  people  to  make  war  on  yellotv  people 
in  order  to  defend  the  land  they  s^ole  from 
red  people."'" 

What  Is  there  about  Carmichael"^  Inflam- 
matory statements  that  Is  so  dtfferfent  from 
the  language  for  which  Schenck  a»d  Miller 
were  punished?  Why  Is  Carmichael  entitled 
to  an  Immunity  that  was  denied  fc  them? 
In  point  of  fact,  I  submit  that  Car^nlchaers 
language  Is  more  violent,  more  prdvocatlve, 
more  likely  to  Inflame  young  mei^  against 
conscription  and  to  defy  the  draft  than  the 
statements  made  by  Schenck  and  filler. 

In  Schenck  Mr.  Justice  Holmesi  writing 
for  the  Court,  which  Included  Mr^  Justice 
Brandels,  said  that  (page  52):  i 

".  .  .  The  most  stringent  protectloh  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  li  falsely 
shouting  flre  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  mantf  rom  an 
Injunction  against  uttering  words  t^iat  may 


have  all  the  effect  of  force.  .  .  .  The  question 
In  every  case  Is  whether  the  words  used  are 
used  In  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  Ita  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  flght  and 
that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  right."' 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  In  Miller,  the 
Court  said  (at  page  172)  that  defendant's 

".  .  .  constitutional  objections  have  been 
met  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  well- 
settled  and  unanimous  authority.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress In  fulfillment  of  Its  constitutional 
duty  has  enacted  this  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  national  security;  that  defendant  dis- 
approves the  Congressional  action  and  has 
frequently  and  vehemently  stated  her  posi- 
tion on  this  and  other  matters  of  public  Im- 
portance lends  no  weight  to  the  validity  of 
her  arguments,  which  are  without  legal 
merit.  Like  the  conviction  of  her  husband 
this  day  afBrmed  .  .  .  this  Is  a  sad  case  where 
self-delusion  has  carried  defendant  to  the 
point  where  she  apparently  believes  her  own 
warped  ideas  of  patriotism.  Interlarded  with 
distressing  racial,  reUglous,  and  political 
biases,  can  Justify  her  in  the  crudest  of  law 
violations." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  In  Gitlow 
v.  New  York  "  (Brandels  concurring),  as  he 
had  in  Schenck,  at  page  52  that: 

"The  question  In  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  In  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring 
about  the  substantive  evils  that  Congress  has 
a  right  to  prevent.  It  Is  a  question  of  proxim- 
ity and  degree.  .  .  ." 

And  In  Schaefer  v.  United  States."  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  (Holmes  concurring) 
quoted  exactly  the  same  language  from 
Schenck  which  Holmes  had  quoted  In  Gitlow. 
So  the  question  U:  What  are  the  circum- 
stances, that  Is  to  say.  In  what  conditions  did 
Carmichael  speak,  since  It  is  essential  to 
consider  his  flery  utterances  In  context. 
Stokely  Carmichael  Is  a  firebrand,  a  militant, 
a  violent  character.  He  seems  to  breed  riots; 
they  follow  In  his  train.  This  Is  understand- 
able In  view  of  the  Inflammatory  nature  of 
his  speeches  as  reported  on  the  radio  and  In 
the  press.  Thus  In  Louisville  (according  to 
the  Courier-Journal  for  June  20.  1967.  at 
page  A-11)  he  proclaimed:  "It's  not  a  ques- 
Uon  of  law  and  order.  We  have  to  build  a 
revolution    ..." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  22.  1967 
(page  17)  carries  the  following  DPI  dispatch 
from  Atlanta: 

"Atlanta's  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
night  following  a  speech  by  Carmichael  In 
which  he : 

"Urged  Negroes  to  Join  a  'revolution' 
against  whites; 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  save 
their  energy  for  'beating  heads.'  " 

And.  according  to  feoth  ABC  and  CBS  radio 
broadcasts  on  June  26.  1967,  Carmichael,  In 
Boston,  suggested  bombing  stores  owned  by 
white  merchants  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
them  for  Negroes.  An  AP  dispatch  from  the 
scene  (according  to  The  South  Bend  Tribune 
for  June  26,  1967,  at  page  7)  reads.  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  led  a  march  through 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Ro.xbury 
section  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they  must 
take  control  of  the  land  and  stores  In  their 
areas. 

"  'We  win  control  things  In  our  communi- 
ties by  any  means  necessary."  he  told  a  rally 
In  Franklin  Park. 
"  'If  hunky  (the  white  man)  gets  his  store 
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bombed  out  every  Friday  or  Saturday.'  Car- 
michael said,  "he's  going  to  have  to  seU  u 
to  us." 

"'He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  "racUt  aggression'  by  police  'U  by 
armed  resistance."  " 

Finally.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  July 
26.  1967.  at  page  9.  carried  the  following  AP 
dispatch  from  Havana: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  says  Negroes  in  Ameri- 
can cities  are  going  to  wage  a  guerrilla  'flght 
to  the  death."  the  Cuban  news  agency  re- 
ported Tuesday  as  the  U.S.  black  power  lead- 
er arrived  In  Havana  for  a  revolutionary 
conference. 

"The  Prensa  Latlna  agency  quoted  the 
flery  26-year-old  Negro  as  saying:  "In  Newark 
we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrillas.  We 
are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  for 
our  defense  in  the  cities.  The  price  of  these 
rebellions  Is  a  high  price  that  one  must  pay. 
This  flght  Is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 
meeting.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  flght  to  the 
death."  " 

If  you  have  heard  him  on  radio,  you  know 
that  his  language  Is  so  Impassioned  that  he 
sometimes  becomes  almost  Incoherent.  And 
he  speaks  to  restless  young  Negroes,  many.  If 
not  most,  of  draft  age.  who  Idolize  him.  "The 
remarks  I  have  quoted  above  from  The  Na- 
tional Guardian  must  be  Judged  in  this  con- 
text. And  their  effectiveness,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  a  column  in  the  April  23,  1967.  Issue 
of  The  Daily  Worker  (page  9)   Is  obvious; 

"Led  by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  marching 
behind  the  banner  of  the  Black  United  Ac- 
tion Front,  coordinating  committee  for  the 
peace  marchers  In  Harlem,  the  parade  evoked 
sympathetic  comments  from  many  onlookers. 

"Carmichael  was  besieged  particularly  by 
young  Harlemltes  who  eagerly  shook  hit 
hand.  A  number  asked  for  his  autograph. 

"THEME 

"The  theme  of  the  marchers,  'Hell  no;  we 
won't  go!',  won  the  greatest  response  along 
the  line  of  march,  especially  from  draft-age 
youth.  And  it  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
mined expression  on  many  faces  that  for 
many   It   was   not  Just  a   march   slogan. 

"A  rhythmic  chant  taken  up  repeatedly 
by  the  marchers  seemed  to  express  the  mood 
of  large  numbers  of  onlookers. 

"It  was: 

'•  "We'll  fight  In  Mississippi,  In  Watts,  In 
Birmingham,  In  Harlem,  but  not  In  Viet- 
nam '  " 

If  Schenck  Is  followed.  It  Is  obvious,  I  sub- 
mit, that  Stokely  Carmichael  Is  gxillty  ct 
attempting  to  sabotage  the  draft  and  should 
be  prosecuted  without  further  delay.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  suggest  that  the  au- 
thority of  Schenck  was  destroyed  by  Abramt 
V.  United  States."  Schaefer  v.  United  States." 
and  Pierce  v.  United  States  '■  because  Jus- 
tices Holmes  and  Brandels  dissented  In 
tho.se  cases. 

They  did  not  dissent,  however,  in  Frohwerk 
V.  United  States  >•  or  in  Debs  v.  United 
States."  Like  Schenck  these  were  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  In 
Frohwerk  the  defendants  were  found  guilty 
on  the  basis  of  articles  In  a  newwspaper  they 
published.  In  Debs  the  basis  of  the  convic- 
tion was  a  speech  the  defendant  had  made. 
In  both  cases  the  convictions  were  afflrmfd 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  In  both  Mr  Jus- 
tice  Holmes   wrote   for   a   unanimous   Court. 

The  authority  of  Schenck  Is  supported, 
moreover,  by  Gitlow  v.  New  York "  and 
Whitney  v.  California.*^  In  Gitlow.  Justice* 
Holmes  and  Brandels  dissented,  as  in  Abrams, 
Schaefer  and  Pierce.  In  Whitney  the  same 
Justices  concurred  In  the  Court's  Judgment, 
which  afBrmed  a  conviction  under  the  Call- 


•See  also  the  New  York  Times  foi 
1967,  at  page  11.  column  1. 
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"268  U.S.  652  (1925). 
'•251  U.S.  466  (1920). 


"250  U.S.  616  (1919). 

■•251  U.S.  466  (1920). 

"252  U.S.  239  (1920). 

"249  U.S.  204  (1919). 

"249  U.S.  211  (1919). 
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"274  U.S.  357  (1927). 
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fomla  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act.  this  time 
In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  In 
both  cases,  however,  they  cited  and  relied  on 
Schenck.  Indeed,  in  Abrams  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  aa 
well  as  himself,  affirmed  his  faith  In  Schenck. 

Those  who  brush  aside  the  Schenck  case 
argue  that  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  (Title  50,  U.S.C.  App.  5  462 
la))  Is  violated  only  by  attempting  to  per- 
suade specific  persons  to  evade  their  duty  un- 
der that  act.  There  are  only  a  few  Judicial 
decisions  Involving  "ntle  50.  U.S.C.  App.  5  462 
(a),  e.g.,  Gara  v.  United  States'^  and  United 
States  v.  Miller.^  Each  Involved  the  pro- 
scribed "counseling  and  aiding  and  abetting" 
In  respect  of  specified  Individuals.  But  I  find 
nothing  In  the  opinion  In  either  case  sug- 
gesting the  decision  turned  on  that  fact. 
In  Gara  the  contrary  Is  explicitly  stated.  This 
la  demonstrated  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  opinion  at  pages  40-42.  A  letter 
written  by  the  defendant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Toledo  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Appellant  also  signed  a  pledge  In  1948. 
stating.  "I  shall  In  every  way  possible  assist 
and  support  Non-registrants."  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  effect  that  at  a  meeting  held 
In  Reading.  Pennsylvania  on  August  25,  1948, 
he  advocated  that  men  of  draft  age  refuse 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948,  and  later  stated,  'In  making  this  speech 
I  Intended  to  violate  the  Selective  Service 
Act"  [Page  40.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  In 
every  way  possible  to  assist  and  support  non- 
reglstrants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  advocated 
refusal  to  register.  His  repeated  letters  state 
that  he  counseled  men  of  draft  age  to  refuse 
registration.  Such  actions,  if  carried  out  ex- 
tensively, might  well  nullify  the  law.  Appel- 
lant may  attack  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948  from  every  platform  In  America  with 
Impunity,  but  he  cannot,  under  the  guise  of 
free  speech,  nullify  It  by  disobedience  to  Its 
express  provisions  I  pages  41-42]." 

I  want  no  misunderstanding  of  my  posi- 
tion. The  record  shows,  as  I  said  earlier  In 
this  paper,  that  "I  profoundly  believe  that 
no  man  should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  man  should  be  protected  by  his 
color.'"  As  I  see  it.  Carmichael  is  being  pro- 
tected by  his  color.  This  immunity,  tacitly 
granted  for  that  reason  to  a  demagogue  who 
Is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
seems  to  me  intolerable. 

"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  It" — no  man  Is  below  the  law  and  no 
nan  is  above  it. 


A   PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  was  highly  honored  by  being  pre- 
sented with  the  Hadassah  Myrtle  Wreath 
Award  which  has  previously  been  con- 
ferred on  such  distinguished  Americans 
as  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of 
Maine;  Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  for- 
mer president  of  Harvard  University; 
Mary  Ingraham  Bunting,  president  of 
Radcliffe  College;  Robert  Frost,  the  noted 
poet;  Fannie  Hurst,  novelist;  Marian  An- 
derson, the  internationally  known  singer; 
Esther  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Mar>-  Lasker,  philanthropist;  and 
others.  Tlie  award  read: 

Myrtle  Wreath  Achievement  Award  pre- 
sented by  Hadassah  to  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 


=  178  p.  2d  38  (6th  Cir.  1949),  av  ^  ipith- 
out  opinion,  340  U.S.  857  (1950),  rehearing 
denied.  340  U.S.  893  (1950). 

"233  P.  2d  171   (2d  Clr.   1956). 
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ing  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  gov- 
ernment service  and  his  dynamic  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  and  social  progress  for  all 
Americans,  and  peace  In  the  world. 

In  accepting  the  award,  I  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "'A  Plan  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East." 

It  is  my  deep  feeling,  after  studying 
the  acute  and  recurring  problems  of  the 
Middle  East,  that  a  solution  and  a  way 
to  permanent  peace  must  and  can  be 
found.  I  have  proposed  one.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  every  effort  should  not  be  made 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  inevitable  recurrence 
of  war  in  that  region,  on  one  side  of 
wliich  are  the  forces  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  on  the  other  side  the  forces 
of  communism  and  totalitarianism.  Here 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  way  by  publicly  en- 
nunciating  and  then  implementing  a  pol- 
icy which  is  wholly  consistent  with  all 
our  professions  and  avowed  purpose 
throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress, entitled  "A  Plan  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East."'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plan  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

For  nearly  20  years.  In  one  area  on  earth, 
there  has  been  no  peace. 

That  area  Is  the  Middle  East. 

In  that  part  of  the  world,  at  least  10  na- 
tions, with  a  combined  population  of  over 
90  million  people,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
4  million  square  miles,  have  declared  and 
continued  a  state  of  war,  and  have,  for  two 
decades,  poised  a  constant  military  threat 
to  one  little  nation  containing  2  million 
people,  confined  to  an  area  of  less  than  8000 
square  miles. 

"That  little  country  Is  Israel. 

The  nations  which  have  declared  tmremit- 
tlng  war  against  It  Include  Eg>T>t,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Libya, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  Sudan  and  several  lesser 
principalities  and  shlekdoms  such  as  Kuwait. 

These  belligerents  have  publicly,  loudly 
and  repeatedly  declared  their  purpose  to  wipe 
Israel  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  exter- 
minate Its  people. 

Events  In  the  Middle  East  In  the  past  20 
years  have  shown  clearly  that  these  bellicose 
Arab  nations  are  not  uttering  empty  threats 
but  purpose  to  back  their  hostile  words  with 
equally  hostile  deeds. 

First,  was  the  constant  harassment  of  Is- 
rael's borders  by  Its  neighbors  with,  not  only 
the  pillage  of  Israeli  lands  and  killings  of 
Israeli  farmers,  but  also  the  constant  fear 
with  which  the  Israelis  living  on  the  border 
were  forced  to  contend  as  they  went  about 
their  dally  tasks. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  of  1949 — 
which  specifically  prohibited  all  warlike  or 
hostile  actions  between  the  parties.  Egypt 
and  its  Arab  allies  began  an  unrelenting 
and  constantly  Intensified  blockade  against 
Israel. 

After  his  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  In  1956, 
Egypt,  under  the  leadership  of  dictator 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  denied  the  transit 
through  the  canal  not  only  of  Israeli  ships 
but  also  of  all  other  shlpe  of  whatever  na- 
tion carrying  goods  either  to  or  from  Lsrael. 

At  the  same  time.  Nasser  gave  the  Soviet 
Union  what  it  had  for  centuries  eagerly 
sought — a  foothold  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  ultimate  possibility  of  securing  a  warm 
weather  port.  With  the  massive  Infusion  of 
Soviet  weapons  Into  Egypt,  the  latter  became 
Increasingly  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion for  the  maintenance  and  supply  of  these 
weapwns. 


In  a  report  I  made  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  in  1963,  after 
a  study  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  I  stated: 

"'Today,  militarily,  Egypt  Is  completely  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Colonel 
Nasser  has  maneuvered  himself  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  being  completely  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  continued  flow  of  arms 
and  parts  ^.  .  Syria  and  Iraq  are  In  the 
same  posltloii." 

The  tragic  events  of  the  past  six  months 
have  proved  the  validity  of  that  assessment. 

Never  before  have  so  many  nations  de- 
clared perpetual  war  against  one.  Thlj»  is  a 
condition  which  Is  unique  and  unprece- 
dented In  history. 

Never  before  have  the  odds  In  favor  of 
these  hostile  nations  against  their  one  In- 
tended victim  been  so  great. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  June  Six 
Day  War — however  well  Israel  acquitted  It- 
self— has  not  lessened  the  danger  of  further 
Arab  aggression.  Already  President  Nasser's 
vituperative  threats  against  the  existence  of 
Israel  have  resumed.  Already  the  flow  of  So- 
viet arms  Into  the  Arab  nations  has  resumed. 
Neither  the  Arab  nations  nor  their  supporter. 
Soviet  Russia,  have  learned  the  lesson  of  1967 
any  more  than  they  learned  the  lesson  of 
1956.  / 

All  during  these  last  20  years — existing  as 
It  has  under  the  unceasing  threats  and  active 
hostility  of  neighbors  on  all  Its  borders — the 
State  of  Israel  not  only  has  survived  as  a  na- 
tion, but  has  set  an  example  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which  likewise  Is  unique  among 
the  seventy-odd  nations  that  have  been  born 
and  have  achieved  Independence  In  the  wake  (5. 
of  the  great  antl-colonlal  revolt  which  fol- 
lowed World  War  II. 

While  many  of  these  newly  emerged  na- 
tions are  scarcely  viable,  with  many  in  the 
grip  of  dictatorships,  Israel  alone  has  stood 
out  like  a  shining  beacon  as  a  vibrant  ex- 
ample of  liberty,  democracy,  and  of  economic 
and  social  progress 

It  alone  In  the  Middle  East  represents  an 
oasis  of  enlightenment  In  a  desert  of  back- 
wardness and  barbarism. 

Among  the  Arab  States,  It  Is  the  only  ex- 
emplification of  that  basic  principle  so  much 
cherished  by  the  United  States  and  by  other 
free  countries,  the  principle  of  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed.  Indeed,  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  Israel  was  created  and  de- 
veloped in  the  Image  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  respect  for  individual  rights  and 
freedoms. 

When  I  made  my  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  several  years  ago,  to  study  the 
workings  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  that 
fact  was  clearly  confirmed.  I  found  there 
validation  of  an  analysis  of  foreign  aid  made 
some  six  years  ago  in  the  quarterly  maga- 
zine "Foreign  Affairs"  by  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth.  Galbralth.  as  is  well  known.  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished economist,  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  world.  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard 
University,  author  of  several  important 
books  In  his  field  and  was,  some  years  ago. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  India.  In  his 
article — which  was  an  arirument  In  support 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States — Mr.  Galbralth  outlined  four  condi- 
tions which  he  considered  basic  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  economic  aid  program  In 
any  given  country. 

First,  the  recipient  country  should  have 
a  high  degree  of  literacy  and  should  be  gov- 
erned by  a  knowledgeable  group  of  public 
officials — an  elite,  If  you  will — who  know 
how  to  receive  the  sum^  of  money  and  fulfill 
the  obligations  which  the  acceptance  of  for- 
eign aid  should  entail. 

Second,  this  governing  group,  or  elite, 
would  have  to  be  honest,  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic aid  given  would  not  be  stolen  or  other- 
wise misapplied.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
always  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  coun- 
tries receU'lng  United  States  economic  aid. 
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Third,  In  addltloa  to  being  competent  and 
honest,  the  governing  group  wouUl  have  to 
have  a  sense  of  social  consclousne  is  so  that 
the  funds  received  as  part  of  the  fbrelgn  aid 
program  would  not  go  to  the  [privileged 
few — to  the  oligarchs — as  has  ha;  ipcned  in 
various  other  recipient  countries,  »ut  would 
be  distributed  equitably  througl  i  all  the 
layers  of  socl«*y-. 

Fourth,  and  flually,  the  recipient  country 
would  have  to  have  a  sense  of  destldy.  a  sense 
of  direction,  a  declared  purpose  a»d  goal. 

Galbralth    concluded    that,    of    fhe    many 
countries  which  had  been  the  recipients  of 
United  States  foreign  economic  aldi  only  one 
Xulfllled  all  four  of  these  quall&cafons. 
That  country  was  Israel.  | 

These  facts  entitle  Israel  to  special  con- 
sideration from  those  countrles-fllke  our 
own — which  profess  to  wish  the  Establish- 
ment of  freedom  and  democracy  I  wherever 
possible  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  especially  remarkable  that  tsrael  has 
achieved  this  unique  eminence  Ir  spite  of 
the  unceasing  harassment  of  Its  ui  relenting 
enemies.  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  thai  Israel — 
because  of  these  enemies — has  had  ;o  expend 
substantial  sums  on  arms  and  w(  apons  In 
preparing  for  Its  own  defense  sums  which  It 
could  much  more  usefully  have  exj  ended  on 
Its  own  economic  and  social  develc  pment. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  Israel  Y.  as  estab- 
lished a  viable  economy  and  a  so(  lally  en- 
lightened state.  But  It  has  done  n  ore  than 
that.  Israel  has,  during  all  these  year  5,  thrown 
open  Its  doors  to  the  harassed,  persecuted 
and  unwanted  Jews  from  all  over  ihe  world 
who  wished  to  leave  the  countries  of  their 
dlsadvantagcment  to  find  refuge  i  nd  hope 
for  a  new  life  In  the  one  country  \  hlch  has 
welcomed  them. 

In  and  of  Itself,  this  mission  >f  mercy 
which  Israel  Is  performing — a  majoz  achieve- 
ment unprecedented  In  history  si  ,ve  only, 
perhaps,  In  the  United  States — wou  d  Justify 
the  establishment  and  permanence  of  Israel 
and  Its  defense  by  free  nations  even  where. 

In  addition  to  this  constant  and  continu- 
ing boycott,  border  warfare,  and  hai  assment. 
Israel.  In  Its  short  recent  lifetime  aas  been 
eubjected  to  three  major  wars. 

First,  there  was  the  war  In  the  lafce  forties 
when  Israel's  borders  were  supjKwedly  estab- 
lished. They  were,  even  then,  very  Imdequate 
for  Its  needs  and  were  Intended  onl^  to  mark 
tlio  cease-flre  line. 

Second,  there  was  the  war  In  tl^e  middle 
fifties  when  Israel,  together  with  Britain  and 
Prance,  also  our  traditional  allies  atfthe  time. 
moved  militarily  to  counter  Naseerfe  aggres- 
sive and  Illegal  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
should  ever  be  a  cause  of  regret  th^t  It  was 
the  United  States,  under  the  mlstsiken  pol- 
icies of  John  Poster  DiUIes,  which  moved 
against  these  three  free  nations,  look  the 
side  of  Nasser,  went  to  the  Unltedl  Nations, 
and  demanded  sanctions  against  th4se  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  thus  supported  the 
Illegal  and  ruthless  actions  of  Egypt's  dicta- 
tor and  Indeed  placed  Itself  In  bed  w»h  Soviet 
Russia. 

In  the  following  years,  the  Unlt*l  State's 
mistaken  policy  continued  to  supply  eco- 
nomic support  to  Egypt's  Oamal  A»del  Nas- 
ser, despite  the  fact  that  his  evefy  policy 
and  action  were  contrary  to  th#  United 
State's  professed  objectives  and  puifeoeee. 

During  those  years,  he  was  receiving  arms 
from  Russia. 

During  those  years,  he  had  Invjted  and 
given  hospitality  to  ex-Nazi  scientists  who, 
having  escaped  their  Juat  fate  In  a  ^t-Nazl 
Germany,  were  Invited  by  Nasser  tw  come  to 
Egypt  to  help  htm  build  sophlstlcatfd  weap- 
ons whoee  only  purpose  was  for  Nasser's  use 
In  destroying  Israel. 

During  those  years,  Nasser  carrlil  on  an 
undeclared  war  In  Yemen  at  a  cost  estimated 
by    our   military   men   of   one-half   million 


dollars  a  day,  diverting  for  that  purpose  the 
funds  given  him  by  the  United  States  for  the 
economic  development  of  his  country  to  ben- 
efit Egypt's  wretchedly  poor. 

Dtirlng  those  years,  he  showed  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Comxnunlsta  by  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communists  In  the  Congo. 
During  those  years,  he  attempted  to  pour 
oil  on  the  brush  fire  In  Cyprus  In  order  to 
Intensify  the  struggle  there  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks. 

During  those  years,  his  troops  shot  down 
an  unarmed  United  States  plane,  killing  two 
of  Its  fliers. 

During  those  years,  he  countenanced  the 
burning  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  library  in 
Cairo. 

During  those  years,  he  encouraged  his 
neighbors  In  Libya  to  request  the  United 
States  to  abandon  Its  Important  Wheelus 
Air  Force  base. 

As  a  result  of  those  actions,  some  of  us  In 
the  Senate  sought  repeatedly  to  change  the 
United  States'  policy  of  aid  to  Nasser,  At 
that  time  we  were  repeatedly  told  by  officials 
of  our  State  Department  that  Nasser  was 
making  threats  against  Israel  only  for  home 
consumption,  that  he  really  did  not  mean 
It.  and  that  If  Nasser  fell,  he  would  be  re- 
placed by  someone  much  worse.  We  did  not 
accept  these  attempted  dlsculptatlons  of  Nas- 
ser by  our  State  Department  and  continued 
to  press  for  a  more  realistic  policy. 

The  events  In  early  June  1967  should  have 
done  much  to  belle  the  words  that  Nasser's 
threats  were  empty  ones  and  that  he  really 
did  not  Intend  to  move  militarily  against 
Israel. 

In  the  Senate,  finally,  we  succeeded  In  In- 
serting In  the  foreign  aid  bill  an  amendment 
which  would  deny  economic  aid  to  Nasser. 
Unfortunately.  In  order  to  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted,  we  had  to  agree  to  the  Inser- 
tion of  a  qualifying  clause  to  the  effect  that 
this  aid  would  be  withheld  unless  the  Presi- 
dent found  that  It  was  In  the  national  Inter- 
est to  continue  such  aid. 

For  some  mysterious  reason,  that  loophole 
was  always  utilized  and  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Nasser's  Egypt  continued. 

The  loophole  Was  utilized  ujptU  last  year 
when  Nasser  exceeded  his  previous  acts  of 
malfeasance  by  diverting  ^otatfUf  the  grain 
he  had  received  from  the  uJTted  States  to 
some  of  the  Iron  Curtain  couj^trles.  Then  an 
aroused  Congress  was  able  to  cut  off  aid  to 
Nasser,  and  to  Insert  and  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  without  the  quali- 
fying. Indeed  the  nullifying,  clause  for  which 
I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  House  had  worked. 

When,  after  his  June  1967  fiasco,  Nasser, 
and  some  of  his  Arab  allies,  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  we  In  the 
Congress  were  further  able  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  forbldlng  aid  to 
any  country  which  had  broken  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  that,  even  If  there 
were  a  resumption  of  relations,  aid  could  not 
be  resumed  without  a  new  negotiation  of 
aid  agreements. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  aid  to  Nasser 
wUl  cease  until  such  time  as  there  Is  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  his  oft-proclaimed  policies 
of  aggression. 

That  aggression  was  escalated  to  all-out 
armed  attack  against  Israel  last  June. 

The  Arab  attack  was  preceded  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Straits  of  Tlran  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  This  would  have  meant 
the  strangulation  of  Israel.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  the  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan  with  the 
support  of  the  other  Arab  States.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  carry  out  the  repeatedly  declared 
purpose  to  des^oy  Israel  once  and  forever 
and  to  drive  Its  Inhabitants  Into  the  sea. 

The  little  King  of  Jordan  had  for  years  been 
receiving   of   massive   aid   from    the    United 


States.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  his  budget  ha* 
been  paid  by  United  States  taxpayers  on  tbe 
mistaken  assun\ptlon — or  hope — that  his  at- 
titude was  a  little  less  rabid  than  the  vio. 
lently  expressed  Intentions  of  the  other  Arab 
States.  Thus  Jordan  was  created,  conceived 
of  and  supported  by  the  United  States  u 
a  kind  of  buffer  state  against  Arab  aggrea- 
alon. 

But  Just  as  the  State  Department  was  woe. 
fully  mistaken  In  underestimating  the  In- 
tentions of  Naaser.  so  was  It  mistaken  alao 
In  underestimating  those  of  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan. 

When  Nasser  proceeded  to  close  the  Straits 
of  Tlran  and  to  mobilize  against  Israel,  King 
Hussein  rushed  to  embrace  him  and  to  Join 
his  cause. 

Israel  had  clearly  warned  King  Hussein 
that  If  he  did  not  mobilize,  If  he  did  not  pre. 
pare  to  attack,  he  had  no  need  to  fear  Israeli 
tioops. 

But  Hussein,  at  that  crucial  moment, 
showed  his  true  colors.  He  mobilized  hli 
troops  and  Issued  secret  orders — which  hl» 
troop  commanders  neglected  to  destroy- 
that  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  Israel 
In  the  areas  which  the  Jordanian  troops  con- 
quered were  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 

On  March  26,  1957.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles  had  stated  that  an  arbitrary 
request  for  the  withdrawal  of  United  Nation* 
forces  In  the  Middle  Eust  could  not  unilater- 
ally be  made  In  Egypt.  Despite  that  sut«- 
ment.  Nasser  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  forces  and  the  United  Na- 
tions compiled. 

After  this  happvened  and  In  the  midst  of  a 
growing  crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  conveniently  forgot  Mr  Dulles'  state- 
ment and  fumbled  and  btimbled  trying  to 
find  some  kind  of  a  solution  which  would 
bring  about  a  halt  to  the  aggression. 

Fortunately,  the  Israelis,  imasslsted,  won 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  In  the 
annals  of  military  history.  In  so  acting.  Israel 
saved  the  United  States  from  profound  em- 
barrassment. Had  the  Arabs  won,  there 
would  have  been  a  ghastly  slaughter  of 
Israeli  men,  women  and  children  which  the 
United  States  would  no  doubt  have  de- 
plored— and  would  have  Joined  In  the  adop- 
tion of  posthumous  condemnatory  resolu- 
tions In  the  United  Nations  against  the  Arab 
nations. 

As  a  result  of  this  overwhelming  victory, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Arab  State* 
would  have  learned  their  lesson. 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  the 
debacle  the  Arab  States  suffered  In  June 
1967  they  would  have  been  willing  to  forego 
their  19-year  war  against  Israel,  recognizing 
not  only  Israel's  right  to  exist  and.  Indeed. 
Instead  of  continuing  to  hate  Israel  and 
to  plot  Its  destruction,  they  would  emulate 
Israel  by  concentrating  on  educating  their 
people,  sanitizing  them,  ridding  them  of 
disease.  Irrigating  their  arid  lands,  building 
up  a  more  viable  economy  and  encouraging 
social  progress. 

But  they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

They  have  continued  In  their  belligerence 
and  have  refused  to  face  up  to  realities. 

Not  only  have  the  Russians  pwiu-ed  arm* 
back  Into  these  Arab  countries  to  take  the 
place  of  the  armaments  lost  In  battle  to  the 
Israelis,  but  the  Arabs  have  made  It  clear 
that  they  Intend  to  resume  their  aggression 
at  the  first  available  opportunity. 

A  basic  question  now  confronts  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 

Shall  the  events  of  the  last  19  years  In 
the  Middle  East  be  repeated  again  and 
again? 

Shall  perpetual  war  be  a  chronic  condition 
there? 

Or,  can  realistic  steps  now  be  taken  to 
establish  peace  In  that  Important  area? 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  there  la  no  Intent 
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or  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  nations, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  .Soviet  nation,  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

The  only  hope  lies  with  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  sa.d,  Israel,  supremely,  and  al- 
most alone  of  the  nations  of  fie  earth,  em- 
braces the  principles  and  concepts  in  which 
the  United  States  professes  belief.  There- 
fore. Israel  Is  vital  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  for  It  serves  as  an  example 
to  other  nations  of  what  the  United  States 
professes   to  seek   throughout    the   world. 

Parenthetically,  I  may  say  at  this  point  that 
at  the  present  time  the  United  States  Is 
deeply  engaged  In  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  wholly  disapprove  of  the  United  States' 
military  engagement  In  that  war,  but  that  is 
not  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  What  Is  per- 
tinent Is  that  the  United  States  is  allegedly 
In  Southeast  Asia  with  Its  vast  military  might 
to  establish  there  the  freedom  and  democ- 
racy of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — a 
people  who  have  never  enjoyed  It  and  who 
have  not  shown  clearly  that  they  want  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  Israel,  we  have  a 
living  example  of  a  nation  that  has  lived  up 
to  all  these  high   purposes  and   Ideals. 

What  can  be  a  sounder  p>ollcy  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue — If  we  are  true  to 
our  professions — than  to  help  Israel  main- 
tain Its  democracy  and  Its  survival? 

How  shall  this  be  done? 

I  propose  a  three-pronged  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  to  bring  about  peace 
In  the  Middle  East,  not  only  In  Its  own  best 
Interests  but  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

First,  the  United  States  should  propose 
entering  into  a  mutual  security  treaty  with 
Israel.  ThU  Is  a  policy  which  the  United 
States  pursues  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  United  States  Interests  are  not  nearly 
as  crucial  as  they  are  In  the  Middle  East. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  mutual  se- 
curity tre.itles  with  Nationalist  China, 
Korea  and  the  Philippines.  It  Is  not  Intended, 
of  course,  by  any  such  mutual  defense 
treaty  to  commit  the  United  States  to  the 
sending  of  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  I  would 
oppose  that.  The  United  States  should  taper 
off  Its  role  as  global  policeman  and  of  send- 
ing our  young  men  far  afield  to  fight  and 
die  when  the  United  States  security  Is  not 
threatened  and  alternative  non-mllltary  solu- 
tions are  available.  Moreover,  as  Israel  made 
abundantly  clear  during  the  1967  crisis.  Israel 
wants  no  United  States  troops  there.  It 
proved  In  June  1967  that  given  the  where- 
withal to  fight.  Israeli  troops  are  well  able  to 
give  a  very  good  accounting  for  themselves 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  United  States 
should  supply  whatever  arms  are  necessary. 

A  mutual  security  pact  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  would  be  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  Arab  aggression  and  It  would  by 
Implication  place  over  that  country  the  ef- 
fective defense  umbrella  of  the  United  States 
Sixth  Fleet — which  would  really  not  need  to 
go  Into  action.  Its  presence,  backed  by  a 
treaty,  would  suffice. 

Second,  In  the  face  of  the  determination 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  supply 
WThs  to  the  Arab  nations  In  ever  Increasing 
amounts,  the  United  States  should  offer  to 
give  whatever  arms  are  needed  to  Israel  to 
even  Its  military  defensive  strength.  Surely 
If  the  United  States  can  give  arms  to  Jor- 
dan— which  has  proved  decisively  In  June 
that  It  would  tise  those  arms  to  carry  on 
aggression.  It  can  do  no  less  than  to  give 
a"ns  to  Israel  for  Its  defense — at  least  until 
the  Soviet  Union  desists  In  Its  present  policy 
of  engaging  in  an  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  nations,  to  the 
great  dlsadvanUge  of  Israel,  which  Is  so 
clearly  aligned  on  the  side  of  the  West. 

Such  a  policy  of  giving  arms  to  Israel  Is 
especially  needed  at  this  time  In  view  of  the 
changed  attitude  of  Prance,  which  now  re- 
cuses to  supply  arms  to  Israel,  and  has  lifted 


the    embargo    on    supplying    arms    to    Arab 
countries. 

Third,  It  Is  also  Important  that  the  United 
States  buttress  Israel's  determination  not  to 
give  up  any  territory  occupied  by  It  In  the 
Six  Day  War  unless  and  until,  at  the  very 
least,  the  Arab  nations  declare  unmistakably 
that  they  are  no  longer  at  war  with  Israel  and 
are  willing  to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel  to 
arrive  at  binding  agreements  designed  to 
ensure  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Un- 
less such  assurances  are  unmistakably  bind- 
ing It  could  be  the  height  of  folly  for  Israel 
to  give  up  the  new  post  1967  war  boundaries 
which  are  essential  to  Its  defense.  The  older 
boundaries  made  Arab  aggression  all  too  easy. 
When  that  day  comes — that  the  Arab  nations 
Irrevocably  abjure  war  against  Israel — the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  aisslst 
economically  all  the  nations  In  that  area 
which  sincerely  desire  to  build  up  their  own 
economies  and  to  better  the  economic  and 
social  lot  of  their  own   people. 

So  the  Arab  nations  would  also  be  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  our  economic  aid  which  some  of 
them  sorely  need  once  they  departed  from 
their  misguided  and  costly  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  nation*  In  the 
Middle  East  heeded  the  Biblical  admonition 
that  nations  "shall  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks." 

So  Is  the  Injunction  that  "nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

In  Its  own  enlightened  self-interest — and 
not  because  It  favors  one  nation  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  opposed  to  another — the  United 
States  should  strive  with  dedication  and 
realistically  to  bring  peace  to  that  sorely 
troubled  area  of  the  world,  and  publicly  to 
declare  and  adopt  a  policy  that  will  ensure 
that  the  outstanding  exemplar  of  freedom 
and  democracy  among  the  newborn  nations 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

That  policy — sincerely  proclaimed  and  ef- 
fectively Implemented — wlU  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OF 
LIMESTONE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  send  word  to  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  North  Carolina  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr, 
Gore],  very  strongly  object  to  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  yesterday, 
referred  to  as  the  Duke  endowment 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  help 
Duke  University  as  well  as  other  schools 
and  certain  charities.  The  Record  of  yes- 
terday fully  explains  it. 

Therefore,  I  find  It  necessary,  in  due 
course,  to  ask  that  this  bill  be  recon- 
sidered and  the  amendment  withdrawn, 
with  the  assurance  that  we  will  study  this 
matter  next  year;  and  if  we  can  agree 
on  it,  we  will  bring  out  legislation  to 
correct  what  we  believe  to  be  a  problem 
that  should  be  acted  upon.  Having  done 
so.  we  would  then  propose  to  pass  a  bill 
without  that  amendment. 

I  now  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  attitude  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

There  may  be  some  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Duke  University,  but  It  should 
first  be  considered  by  our  committee. 


I  have  been  ad\1sed  overnight  that 
the  amendment  agreed  to  yesterday  not 
only  would  take  care  of  its  problem  but 
it  would  also  open  a  wide  loophole  with 
regard  to  many  other  existing  trusts.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  strenuously  op- 
posed to  its  being  adopted  in  its  present 
form. 

Perhaps  we  can  come  up  with  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  situation,  but 
we  all  agree  that  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  not  the  place  to  rewrite  tax  legislation 
of  such  Importance. 

I  would  join  the  Senator  in  stating  that 
if  the  amendment  is  withdrawn  it  will 
be  XK-ithdrawn  without  prejudice  and  that 
it  will  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  early 
consideration  by  our  committee. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  OF  1956 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  4765)  relat- 
ing to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain distributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

fFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings, Congressional  Record,  vol.  113, 
part  26.  pp.  35946-35948.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the   report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  one  particular  item  on 
which  the  Senate  thought  compelled  to 
yield  to  in  conference,  which  was  some- 
what controversial. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  had  always  felt  very  strongly 
that  when  we  require  someone  to  divest 
themselves  of  stock,  we  should  follow 
the  precedent  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  bill. 
Of  course,  when  that  measure  was 
passed,  the  Record  will  show  It  involved 
a  great  deal  of  courage  smd  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  because  he  was  unwilUng  to 
go  as  far  in  providing  relief  to  tlie  com- 
pany as  were  others,  including  myself, 
and  including  at  that  time,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Frear. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] insisted  that  that  wotUd  be  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  company  to  pay  a  capital  gains 
tax  where  there  had  been  considerable 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  stock. 
That  Is  what  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  were  required  to  do  when  we 
passed  legislation  to  give  them  relief. 

However,  there  certainly  is  adequate 
precedent  for  the  position  of  the  dls- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Illino^  fMr. 
Dirksen],  and  it  appears  to  nie  that 
when  we  pass  a  bill  to  force  a  company 
to  divest  itself  of  stock  we  should  not 
charge  the  shareholders  capital  gains 
tax  by  reason  of  that  fact.  They i  should 
divide  the  cost  or  other  basis  thjey  had 
for  the  original  stock  between  th4t  stock 
and  the  stock  distributed  to  theirj  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fair  market  value  of 
each,  and  then  if  they  subsequeiitly  sell 
their  stock  or  dispose  of  it.  they  should 


of  the 
view 


pay  their  tax.  That  was  the  view 
House  conferees  and  the  major!  y 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  regret  that  one  cannot  agr«e  with 
everybody'  on  a  controversial  Amend- 
ment, but  it  was  the  view  of  thd  House 
Members  that  it  would  not  be  pitper  to 
impose  a  tax  at  the  time  of  distrfcution. 
That  is  the  only  significant  poin  ,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  which  the  Senate  coiferees 
yielded. 

Insofar  as  the  remainder  of  th(  bill  Is 
concerned,  it  might  be  said  that  t  lis  was 
a  satisfactory  conference  from  tlie  Sen- 
ate's point  of  view. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  m|  Pres- 
ident, I  object  to  this  conference  report. 
Stated  very  simply,  it  provides  a  fepecial 
tax  credit  for  one  taxpayer  and  ont  com- 
pany. Much  has  been  said  with  fespect 
to  Financial  General's  having  j  14,000 
stockholders  and  that  these  stocklolders 
deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
As  near  as  can  be  determined  131999  of 
those  stockholders  are  not  affedted  in 
the  least  by  the  bill  which  is  beft)re  us. 
One  stockholder  is  affected,  and  if  this 
coneference  report  is  agreed  to  In  the 
form  in  which  it  now  is,  this  stociSholder 
would  receive  a  $9  million  tax-free  kilstri- 
bution  as  a  dividend  on  stock  fori  which 
he  only  paid  $1  million.  In  other  rwords. 
he  will  have  an  $8  million  profit  bn  the 
distribution,  and  this  bill  provides  that 
it  will  be  completely  tax  free,      j 

I  realize  that  we  are  close  to  Chistmas 
and  that  we  should  all  have  the  Christ- 
mas spirit,  but  I  think  the  confereas  have 
carried  this  spirit  a  little  too  fat,  even 
though  we  all  feel  charitably  inclined  at 
this  particular  time  of  the  year! 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attentionjto  one 
other  point  which  I  wish  to  explain  for 
the  Record.  It  is  true  that  in  1956  Con- 
gress passed  the  Bank  Holding  Cornpany 
Act,  at  which  time  it  ordered  thq  banks 
involved  owning  over  25  percent^of  the 
stock  in  a  series  of  banks  to  dis] 
this  stock,  and  it  allowed  them  ti 
that  distribution  tax  free.  Ri 
wrong,  that  was  done  at  that  tim 
ever,  In  passing  that  bill  there  w 
cial  item  in  the  1956  act  which  ex 
this  one  company,  by  formula  atid  not 
by  name,  from  the  provisions  of  tl*  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It,  therefore,  did 
not  have  to  distribute  its  holdings.  At 
that  time  it  had  about  $365  minion  in 
deposits.  This  company  took  ad^^ntage 
of  the  special  exemption  and  a4cumu- 
lated  over  $1  billion  worth  of  assets.  It 
has  expanded  its  holdings  in  many  com- 
panies which  were  nonrelated  to  bank- 
ing. Now  in  1966  as  the  result  of  its  large 
investments  in  the  nonrelated  companies 
it  was  ordered  to  divest,  they  made 
themselves  responsible  to  the  act. 


I  will  quote  Mr.  C.  Canby  Balderston, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  on  this  point  when  testifying  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  on  June 
3. 1965: 

The  bill  uow  before  this  committee  (HJi. 
7372)  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the  most  ob- 
jectionable and  least  defensible  of  the  six 
special  exemptions  contained  in  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  Briefly  stated,  this  exempton 
makes  that  act  Inapplicable  to  any  company 
that  was  registered  prior  to  May  15,  1955, 
under  an  entirely  separate  statute,  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940.  or  to  any 
company  that  is  affiliated  with  such  a  regis- 
tered investment  company,  unless  the  invest- 
ment company  or  Its  affiliate  owns  directly  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  shares  of  each  of  two 
or  more  banks. 

As  far  as  the  Board  knows,  one  corporation 
only,  Financial  General,  enjoys  this  exemp- 
tion. It  has  been  operating  as  a  banlc  holding 
company  without  being  subject  to  the  act. 
It  holds  a  majority  Interest  In  19  banks  In 
Georgia,  Maryland,  New  York,  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  D.C.:  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  2  banks  In  Tennessee  and  Maryland: 
and  14  to  20  percent  of  the  stock  of  5  banks 
In  Illinois,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Of  the  26 
banks  in  the  group,  17  have  been  acquired 
siTice  enactment  of  the  Holding  Company 
Act.  These  26  banks  have  dejxjslts  aggregat- 
ing over  $1  billion  whereas  at  the  end  of  1955. 
the  deposits  of  the  Financial  General  banks 
totaled  about  $365  million-  roughly  one- 
third  as  much. 

From  the  above  quotation  It  seems 
clear  that  In  1956  Financial  General  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  wholly  unjustified 
exemption  to  the  new  law  and  it  also 
seems  clear  that  from  1956  V)  1965  it  took 
advantage  of  this  exemption  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm. 

Thus.  It  is  ingenuous  to  say  that  Finan- 
cial General  is  in  the  same  position  as 
those  bank  holding  companies  which 
were  forced  to  divest  under  the  original 
1956  act.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  corporation  which  obtained  a  spe- 
cial statutory  exemption — In  1956 — and 
then  exploited  that  exemption  for  all  it 
was  worth  and  for  as  long  as  it  could. 
The  bill  agreed  on  by  the  conference 
committee  will  now  permit  completely 
tax-free  distributions  of  the  property  ac- 
quired in  this  way.  Thus,  Financial  Gen- 
eral is  getting  a  very  handsome  reward 
for  Its  ability  to  get  a  special  provision 
in  the  1956  act.  In  my  opinion  this  kind 
of  congressional  action  is  shattering  to 
citizen  morale  in  the  enforcement  of  both 
the  banking  laws  and  of  the  income  tax 
laws. 

If  Congress  enacted  no  relief  statute 
at  all,  of  course,  distributions  of  banking 
or  nonbanking  property  would  be  ordi- 
nary dividends  to  all  the  shareholders. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
the  course  of  action  I  urge.  The  proposal 
I  submitted  would  simply  provide  for  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  those  who  actually 
had  a  profit  in  hand.  It  must  be  observed 
that  as  to  many — perhaps  nearly  all — of 
the  small  shareholders,  no  tax  would  be 
due  on  that  approach.  However,  there  is 
one  large  shareholder  who,  under  this 
approach,  would  receive  about  $9  million 
of  distributions  with  respect  to  stock 
which  cost  him  only  about  $1  million.  It 
is  true  that,  under  my  amendment,  which 
was  rejected  In  conference,  this  share- 


holder would  pay  a  substantial  capital 
gains  tax,  just  as  many  other  stockhold- 
ers would  be  obliged  to  pay  substantial 
capital  gains  tax  when  they  have  a  profit. 
However,  it  Is  In  no  sense  punishment  to 
impose  an  income  tax  when  an  individual 
has  a  profit  In  hand. 

We  are  told  that  the  administration 
approves  this  special  tax-exemption  fea- 
ture  for  this  one  company,  which  is  in 
effect  a  $2  million  windfall  for  one  man. 

This  position  is  hard  to  understand, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration Is  asking  for  a  10-percent  tax 
increase  on  all  other  Americans. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  $2  million 
windfall  for  one  taxpayer,  even  though 
I  feel  a  little  bit  charitably  inclined  on 
the  eve  of  Christmas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  Senator's  vlfews 
on  this  matter  and  his  consistency  there- 
on. I  shall  not  take  time  to  debate  this 
at  much  length.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
with  regard  to  the  Item  the  Senator  finds 
objectionable,  that  we  must  keep  In  mind 
It  was  the  zeal  of  Representative  Wright 
Patman  that  Financial  General  should  be 
required  to  divest.  He  labored  and  fought 
hard  to  pass  the  bill  and  the  Senate  went 
along  with  it  as  an  antitrust  matter.  If 
It  had  not  been  required  to  divest,  its 
shareholders  would  owe  no  tax.  When  we 
made  them  divest,  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  of  a  revenue  meaf;ure 
and  so  that  conunittee  did  not  consider 
the  problem. 

My  guess  is,  had  that  bill  been  before 
one  of  the  taxwrlting  committees  we 
would  at  that  time  have  provided  for  the 
tax-free  distribution  but  this  problem 
was  not  then  before  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  Sena- 
tor, because  he  is  most  sincere  in  what 
he  has  said  here.  But  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  know  one  of  the  14.000 
stockholders  of  Financial  General.  I 
have  never  met  one  of  its  officers.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  precedent  for  what  we 
have  done  here  both  in  the  manner  other 
bank  holding  companies  were  treated 
when  they  divested  and  also  when 
SEC  requires  divestiture  in  compli- 
ance with  its  orders.  The  House  and.  I 
believe  also,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee agree  with  me  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
statement  amplifying  my  remarks  on  the 
bank  holding  company  provision  and  ex- 
plaining the  other  items  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  FYoor  Statement — CoNrERmcE  Re- 
port ON  H.R.  4765 — Bank  Holoino  Compant 
Bnx 

As  passed  by  the  House,  HJR.  4765  contained 
only  one  provision — that  making  certain 
distributions  by  bank  holding  companies  free 
of  tax.  The  bill,  as  sent  to  conference  by  the 
Senate,  contained  5  additional  amendments, 
as  well  as  a  revised  version  of  the  House- 
passed  provision  dealing  with  bank  holding 
company  distributions. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  re- 
stores the  House-passed  version  of  the  banlc 
holding  company  provision  but  retains  3  of 
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the  5  other  provisions  added  by  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  the  House  conferees  agreed  with 
the  Senate  conferees  that  legislation  was 
needed  on  one  of  the  omitted  provisions  but 
favored  a  permanent  solution  to  It  rather 
than  merely  a  solution  for  1967. 

BANK    HOLDING    COMPANT    DISTRIBUTIONS 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  conference  action 
on  the  original  House-passed  provision  deal- 
ing with  distributions  by  bank  holding  com- 
panies. The  Senators  will  recall  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  made  no  change  In  the 
bank  holding  company  provision  as  passed 
bv  the  House,  but  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  favored  a  different  version 
of  this  provision  more  nearly  along  the  lines 
of  the  DuPont  Company  when  It  was  re- 
quired under  the  antitrust  laws  to  dispose  of 
General  Motors  stock. 

The  House-passed  provision  provided  that 
the  distributions  were  to  be  tax  free  In  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  true  In  1956  when, 
under  the  original  Bank  Holding  Company 
Art.  these  companies  were  required  to  dl5p>ose 
of  either  their  banking  or  nonbanking  in- 
terests. You  will  recall  that  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Dirksen)  outlined  extensively 
why  he  thought  this  was  the  proper  solution. 
However,  It  was  agreed  that  the  Senate  would 
adopt  the  language  desired  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  see  whether  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  House  members  to  take  the 
version  of  the  bill  which  he  preferred. 

Tlie  House  conferees  on  this  point  strongly 
opposed  the  version  preferred  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  so  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  version  which  had 
been  the  version  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Cdhimltee  on  Fi- 
nance when  the  bill  was  originally  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  treatment 
provided  by  this  amendment  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  provided  In  1958  In  similar 
situations.  It  Is  also  substantially  the  same 
treatment  as  we  provided  where  distribu- 
tions were  required  by  SEC  orders.  The  con- 
ferees thought  that  the  situation  under 
which  DuPont  was  required  to  distribute 
General  Motors  stock  represented  a  quite 
different  type  of  situation.  In  that  situation 
the  courts  determined  that  already  existing 
law  required  the  distribution.  Here,  the  dis- 
tribution Is  required  only  because  of  a 
specific  change  In  the  law.  The  conferees 
believed  that  this  difference  Justified  a  tax- 
free  distribution  In  this  case  and  not  In  the 
case  of  the  DviPont  distribution.  I  should 
also  point  out  that  under  the  version  of  the 
bin  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  each  share- 
holder will  allocate  the  basis  that  he  had  for 
his  underlying  stock  between  the  stock  re- 
ceived In  the  distribution  and  the  underlying 
stock  he  retains  In  accordance  with  the  fair 
market  value  of  each.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  a  capital  gains  tax 
on  appreciation  If  the  shareholder  sells  either 
the  bank  holding  company  or  nonbank  hold- 
ing company  stock  he  holds.  Therefore,  the 
shareholders  in  this  case  will  be  In  precisely 
the  same  position  they  would  have  been  In 
with  respect  to  the  realization  of  capital  gain 
had  no  distribution  of  stock  to  them  been 
required. 

HODSE  ACCEPTED  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 

As  I  Indicated  before,  the  House  accepted 
3  out  of  the  5  new  provisions  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

One  of  these  repealed  a  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  which  prevented  the  carryback 
to  earlier  taxable  years  of  an  unused  In- 
vestment credit  which  results  from  the 
carryback  of  a  net  operating  loss  to  the 
year  in  which  the  Investment  eligible  for 
the  credit  was  made.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  with  the  Senate  that  this  represented 
an  error  in  existing  law  which  needed  cor- 
rection. 


A  second  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by 
the  House  conferees  was  the  Senate  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  which.  In  certain  sit- 
uations, made  a  5-year  net  operating  loss 
carryback  available  and  provided  that  the 
carryforward  In  these  cases  was  to  be  3 
years  Instead  of  5.  You  will  recall  this  as  the 
so-called  "American  Motors  amendment" 
which  numerous  Senators  strongly  endorsed 
as  an  effort  to  maintain  the  existing  compe- 
tition In  the  automobile  Industry.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  with  the  Senate  that  this 
amendment  was  desirable  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  competition  In  the  automobUe 
Industry.  However,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  expressed  a  desire  to  consider  a 
broader  version  of  this  option  for  a  5-year 
net  operating  loss  carryback  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  joined  them 
in  stating  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be 
appropriate  In  the  future  to  consider  the 
broadening  of  the  types  of  cases  to  which 
the  net  operating  loss  carryback  is  available. 

The  third  Senate  amendment  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  was  the  provision 
permitting  a  spin-off  by  a  life  Insurance  com- 
pany of  the  stock  of  a  subsidiary  life  In- 
surance company  without  the  Imposition  of 
the  so-called  phase  III  tax  applicable  to 
life  Insurance  companies  In  certain  cases 
under  present  law  when  they  make  distribu- 
tions to  shareholders.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  with  the  Senate  that  this  amend- 
ment was  appropriate  and  In  line  with  prior 
amendments  made  In  this  provision  In  past 
years. 

MORTGAGE    CUARANTT    INSCTIANCE 

One  of  the  two  Senate  amendments  not 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  was  the 
amendment  relating  to  deductions  for  mort- 
gage guaranty  Insurance  reserves.  The  House 
conferees  indicated  that  they  favor  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  problem  along  the  lines 
of  the  provision  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  However,  they  thought 
that  It  was  not  worthwhile  to  attempt  only 
a  1-year  solution  U  this  problem  only  to 
have  to  face  It  all  over  again  In  the  very  near 
future.  For  that  reason  the  House  conferees 
Indicated  a  preference  for  separate  action  on 
this  provision  along  the  lines  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  amendment  before  It  was 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  to  limit  It  to  1  year.  A  statement 
to  this  effect  can  be  found  In  the  statement 
of  manjLgers  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Wllbtir  D.  Mills,  and  a  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee,  Tom 
Curtis,  have  already  Introduced  a  bill,  US.. 
14366,  which  Is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
liUtlally  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
also  acted  on  this  matter  by  amending  H.R. 
6058,  dealing  with  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cigars,  to  add  a  provision  Incorporating  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  for  the 
deduction  of  mortgage  guaranty  insurance 
reserves  which  Is  the  same  as  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  House  members  and  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  initially  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Therefore. 
I  hope  that  this  problem,  too,  will  be  resolved 
In  the  near  future. 

UNrCNDED      PENSION      PLANS      OF     EDCCATIONAL 
AND    OTHER    TAX-EXEMPT    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  House  conferees  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept at  this  time  the  provisions  In  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  relating  to  unfunded  pension 
plans  of  educational  and  other  tax-exempt 
organizations.  This  amendment  would  have 
extended  special  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax 
treatment  to  the  employees  of  universities 
and  other  organizations  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  510(c)(3)  of  the  code  or  State 
or    local    educational    Institutions.    It    also 


would  have  provided  riUes  for  tightening  up 
on  the  application  of  the  rule  of  existing 
law  which  allows  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  employee  of 
a  tax-exempt  organization  to  be  paid  In  the 
form  of  a  pension  whether  or  not  the  pen- 
sion Is  under  a  plan  which  qualifies  \ui- 
der  the  antl-dlscrlmlnation  provisions  of 
existing  law.  The  House  conferees  In  reject- 
ing this  provision  made  It  clear  that  they 
were  doing  so  becatise  they  believed  there 
was  no  reason  why  action  needed  to  be  taken 
now  with  respect  to  this  problem  and  they 
desired  to  have  a  further  opportunity  to 
study  this  matter  before  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  It. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  ob- 
tained a  very  substantial  portion  of  what 
the  Senate  sought  in  this  bill,  and  I  believe 
that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees are  sound  ones.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
1956,  Congress  enacted  the  Bank  Holding 
Act.  Under  that  act  it  permitted  the  dis- 
tribution of  shares  on  which  a  capital 
gains  tax  would  be  paid  when  the  asset 
or  the  share  was  sold. 

Thirteen  companies  were  affected — 
some  of  them  rather  large,  such  as  the 
General  Bancshares  Corp.,  formerly 
Greneral  Contract  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Transamerica  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Stephens,  Inc.,  formerly  W.  R. 
Stephens  Investment  Co.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Chase  Investment  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Keystone  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Borgerding  Investment  Co.,  Belgrade. 
Mirm.;  First  Security  Corp.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Union  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co., 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.;  Hillsboro  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Carlen 
Realty  Co.,  Tanx)n  Springs,  Fla.:  Con- 
solidated Naval  Stores,  Sebring,  Fla.; 
Kemper  Investment  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Trust  Co., 
Childress,  Tex. 

That  was  over  10  years  ago,  in  1956, 
That  is  the  provision  which  was  made 
so  that  imder  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  there 
would  be  a  tax  on  that  asset  when  it 
was  sold,  and  it  would  be  a  capital  gains 
tax. 

Now  we  come  along  with  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  of  1966. 

Financial  General,  operating  under 
the  earlier  act,  did  in  fact  operate  under 
a  suspension.  I  was  certainly  no  pany  to 
it.  In  the  sense  that  I  was  not  on  the 
Finance  Committee  at  the  time,  but  the 
act  provided  that  if  a  company  was 
registered  prior  to  1955  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  or  if 
it  was  an  affiliate,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  bank  holding  company  unless 
It  or  its  affiliate  directly  owned  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  net  shares  of  two 
or  more  banks — which  means  it  coujd 
indirectly  own  such  shares,  but  not  di- 
rectly, and  still  not  be  considered  to  be 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
We  changed  that  in  the  act  of  1966. 

Then  came  the  question  of  how  to  tax 
those  people.  It  does  not  make  a  particle 
of  difference  whether  one  corporate  en- 
tity, one  person,  or  14,000  are  involved, 
What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
principle. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  tMr.  Williams  J,  who  has  had  long 
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experience  In  this  field,  has  talien  the 
position  of  applying  the  formula  that  wRvS 
used  In  the  Du  Pont  case.  I  have  taken 
the  position  that  they  are  not  anftloKOOs, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Du  Pont  Co,  was 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Antitrust 
Act,  and  it  was  found  guilty  in  the  dis- 
trict court  in  Chlcaso,  and  the  ultimate 
distribution  was  ordered  by  the  Federal 
court  of  appeals  in  Chicago.  Nothing 
like  that  iiappened  so  far  as  Financial 
General  Is  concerned,  wiiich  Is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  Nobody 
has  ever  alletred  that  It  violated  the  law. 
It  never  did.  It  is  only  that  Congre-ss 
came  along  with  this  sort  of  business  and 
made  bolli  fish  and  fowl  out  of  it  at  the 
same  time. 

My  contention  was  that  it  did  toot  vio- 
late the  law,  and  that  the  Du  Potit  peo- 
ple did  violate  the  law.  I  shall  submit  a 
memorandum  that  embodies  some  items 
from  both  the  district  court  and  the  ap- 
pellate court  in  Chicago  to  indicate  ex- 
actly what  happened  there. 

Now,  then,  do  we  treat  Pinanci»l  Gen- 
eral difTerently  from  the  13  investment 
and  bank  operatives  10  years  agb  when 
we  dealt  with  them  by  letting  the  dis- 
tribution of  stock  take  place,  arid  then 
tax  them  on  a  capital  gain  on  the  assets? 
That  is  what  is  involved  here. 

Twice  this  bill  passed  the  House,  and 
twice  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Of  course,  I 
thought,  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  that 
should  have  been  done,  I  hope, .there- 
fore, that  the  view  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  prevail. 
It  did  not  prevail  in  the  conferenc^  when 
they  finally  discussed  this  matter  iiround 
the  table.  I  was  a  member  of  tlie  con- 
ference committee.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for 
making  that  possible,  because  I-  am  a 
little  lower  down  in  seniority  On  the 
Finance  Committee.  As  a  matter  tf  fact, 
I  seldom  want  to  be  a  conferee.  But  I 
had  some  knowledge  of  this  and,  as  a  re- 
sult. I  wanted  to  see  equity  artd  jus- 
tice done,  regardless  of  how  manyishare- 
holders,  whether  individual  or  coiporate, 
might  be  affected,  and  in  so  doUg  give 
them  tlie  same  treatment  we  aave  to 
these  enterprises  in  1956. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only 
reason  they  became  bank  holdinf  com- 
panies was  by  act  of  Congiess.  Actually, 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  penalize 
them,  almost  on  an  ex  post  facto  basis.  I 
could  not  see  doing  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  memorandum;  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pliint  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

On  May  9,  1956  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany .\cx,  became  a  law.  Coni^re^s  had  given 
consideration  to  the  problems  that  hid  been 
created  by  such  Institutions  as  the  lYans- 
amerlca  Corporation,  the  Chase  Invtstraent 
Company,  the  General  Bancshares  ODrpora- 
tlon  and  other  large  flnanclai  strucltures  In 
the  banking  buslnes.<i.  They  expresstd  con- 
cern at  the  control  that  these  Instttutlona 
were  exercising ,  in  the  money  lendiqg  Qelct 


The  purpose  of  the  Act  waa  to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  commercial  bank  facilities 
In  a  particular  area  under  a  single  control 
and  management  and  to  prevent  the  group- 
ing together  of  banking  and  nonbanklng 
interests  under  a  single  control.  This  law 
provided  for  divestiture  by  these  affected  In- 
stitutions. This  measure  that  became  law  In 
1956  did  not  affect  Financial  General  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
provided  that  organizations  that  controlled 
two  or  more  banks  at  the  same  time  or  owned 
Interests  in  other  businesses  generally,  were 
required  to  dispose  of  either  their  banking 
or  nonbanklng  interests.  These  corporations 
that  were  classified  as  bank  holding  com- 
panies usually  disposed  of  either  their  bank- 
ing or  nonbanklng  interests  by  distributing 
one  or  more  of  these  classes  of  Interests  to 
their  shareholders.  Congress  considered  that 
this  distribution  should  not  create  harsh  tax 
consequences  for  the  shareholders  in  regard 
to  properties  being  distributed  that  had  been 
acquired  prior  Oo  the  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
such  harsh  tax  consequences.  Sections  1101- 
1103  of  the  Revenue  Code  were  enacted  and 
they  provided  that  the  distribution  could  be 
made  without  immediate  tax  consequences  to 
the  shareholders  who  received  the  distributed 
stock.  The  shareholder  receiving  such  dis- 
tributed assets  was  required  to  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  when  he  sold  the  distributed  as- 
sets. Without  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Code  the  distributions  would  have  been 
treated  as  ordinary  income  to  the  sharehold- 
ers with  disastrous  tax  consequences.  The 
following  companies  made  distribution  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  under  the  provisions 
of  Sections  1101-1103. 

General  Bancshares  Corporation  (formerly 
General  Contract  Corp.)   St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Transamertca  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Stephens,  Inc.  (formerly  W.  R.  Stephens 
Investment  Co.)   Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Chase  Investment  Company.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Keystone  Corporation.  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

Borgerdlng  Investment  Company,  Bel- 
grade. Minnesota. 

First  Security  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

tJnlon  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company,  Port 
Angeles,  Washington. 

Hlllsboro  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Carlen  Realty  Company.  Tarpon  Springs, 
Florida. 

Consolidated  Naval  Stores,  Sebrlng,  Flor- 
ida. 

Kemper  Investment  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Trust  Co..  Childress, 
Texas. 

By  availing  themselves  nf  this  provtslon  of 
the  Code,  the  distribution  was  made,  and 
the  sliareholders  paid  their  tax  when  they 
sold    the   distributed    assets. 

There  was  a  provision,  however,  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  that  permitted 
exceptions  to  those  requirements  One  of 
these  exceptions  provided  that  if  a  cornpany 
was  registered  prior  to  May  15,  1955  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  or  was 
an  afiliate  of  such  a  company,  it  iroj  to  be 
considered  a  bank  holding  company  unless 
it  or  its  affiliate  directly  mcned  25'Tc  or  more 
Of  the  voting  shares  of  two  or  more  banks. 
This  exception  permitted  companies  of  this 
type  to  own  indirectly  a  25%  or  larger  inter- 
est in  two  or  more  binks  Finanrlal  Oenpral 
Corporation  qualified  for  this  exception  and 
was  not  covered  or  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 


Financial  General  Corporation  was  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Virginia  on  February  18,  1925.  The 
present  corporate  name  was  adopted  In  April 
of  1956. 

In  1966,  however.  Congress  repealed  thU 
exception  (Public  Law  89-385:  H  R.  7371). 
This  amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  requires  Financial  General 
Corporation  to  divest  itself  of  Its  nonbanklng 
Interests.  In  both  the  House  and  Senat*. 
assurances  were  given  that  Financial  General 
Corporation  would  be  afforded  the  same  tax 
treatment  that  was  provided  the  bank  hold- 
ing companies  In  1956.  H.R.  4765  furnishes 
such  tax  treatment.  It  has  been  refKjrted 
and  passed  twice  by  the  House  and  reported 
twice  by   the   Finance   Committee. 

Financial  General  Corporation  must  divest 
lUelf  of  95 Tc  of  Jta  stock  Interests  In  each  of 
the  companies  included  in  tlie  life  Insurance 
group,  fire  and  casualty  group,  the  mortgage 
banking  group  and  the  industrial-merchant 
banking  group.  The  attachment  Indicates 
the  companies  held  by  Financial  General 
Corporation  in  each  of  these  groups. 

Senator  Williams  has  objected  to  the  type 
of  tax  treatment  that  Is  being  proposed  for 
Financial  General  Corporation,  insisting  that 
formula  used  In  the  DuPont  case  should  be 
the  same  formula  used  for  Financial  General, 
however,  the  situations  are  not  at  all  alike. 
The  DuPont  Company  was  found  by  the  court 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Antitrust  laws  and 
was  required  to  divest  Itself  of  Its  ownership 
of  23^0  of  the  conrunon  stock  of  General 
Motors  Corporation.  The  following  headnote 
from  the  syllabus  in  U.S.  v.  E.  I.  duPont  ds 
Nemours  &  Co.,  et.  al.  states  the  situation  in 
summary: 

■'In  this  civil  antitrust  proceeding,  this 
Court  held  that  acquisition  by  the  du  Pont 
Company  of  23%  of  the  common  stock  of 
General  Motors  Corporation  had  led  to  the 
insulation  from  free  competition  of  most  of 
the  General  Motors  market  in  automobile 
finishes  and  fabrics  and  tended  to  create  a 
monofKDly  of  a  line  of  commerce,  in  violation 
of  5  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Therefore,  this 
Court  reversed  the  District  Court's  judgment 
dismissing  the  complaint  and  remanded  the 
case  to  that  Court  for  a  determination  of  the 
equitable  relief  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest.  353  U.S.  586.  After  the 
taking  of  further  evidence,  pertaining  moeUy 
to  the  tax  and  market  consequences  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  two  companies,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  declined  to  require  du  Pont  to 
divest  Itself  completely  of  the  General 
Motors  stock,  as  urged  by  the  Government, 
and  sought  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
this  Courts  mandate  by  requiring  du  Font 
to  transfer  its  voting  rights  in  most  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  to  certain  of  du  Font's 
shareholders,  by  enjoining  the  two  com- 
panies from  having  any  preferential  or  dis- 
criminatory trade  relations  with  each  other 
and  by  various  other  injunctive  provision* 
designed  to  prevent  du  Pont  from  exercising 
any  control  over  the  management  of  General 
Motors.  Held:  This  remedy  is  not  adequate, 
and  the  District  Court  is  directed  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  to  enter  a  decree  requiring 
du  Pont  to  divest  Itself  completely  of  the 
General  Motors  stock  within  not  to  exceed 
10  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the  decree. 
Pp.  3180335. 

"(a)  When  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  has  been  proved,  the  initial  respcfi' 
sibility  to  fashion  an  appropriate  remedy 
lies  with  the  District  Court,  and  this  Court 
accords  due  regard  and  respect  to  the  con- 
elusions  of  the  District  Court;  but  this  Court 
has  a  duty  to  be  sure  that  a  decree  Is  fash- 
ioned which  will  effectively  redres-s  the 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws." 

Financial  General  Corporation  Is  not  and 
has  not  been  in  violation  of  any  law.  lU 
problems   began   when   Congress   decided  to 


remove  the  exemption  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  and  to  make  Financial 
General  Corporation  subject  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  Two  alternatives  exist 
80  far  as  tax  consequences  to  shareholders 
are  concerned. 

First  Congress  could  do  nothing.  The  re- 
sults would  be  to  require  the  shareholders 
who  receive  the  distributions  to  report  them 
as  ordinary  income  or  as  dividends  received 
to  be  taxed  at  ordinary  Income  rates.  The 
dollar  amount  of  the  dividends  taxable  as 
income  to  the  stockholder,  in  this  instance 
Will  be  determined  under  Section  301  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  As  a  result  noncor- 
porate stockholders  will  be  taxed  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  distributed  to 
them. 'Corporate  stockholders  will  be  taxed 
on  the  lesser  of  (a)  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  distributed  to  them;  (b)  the  adjusted 
basis  (In  the  hands  of  the  distributing  cor- 
poration Immediately  before  the  distribu- 
tion) of  the  stock  distributed  to  them.  With- 
out tax  relief,  stockholders  will  owe  a  sub- 
stantial tax,  and  Financial  General  Corpora- 
tion has  some  14,000  odd  shareholders.  They 
will  owe  this  tax  without  receipt  of  a  cash 
distribution  with  which  to  pay  It.  In  many 
instances  the  stockholders  will  be  forced  to 
dispose  of  some  or  all  of  the  stock  received 
Ir  order  to  generate  cash  with  wlilch  to  pay 
■j,.li  lax.  In  addition  to  this  Involuntary  tax 
liability,  a  disruption  of  the  public  market 
for  these  securities  may  result. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  to  afford 
the  shareholders  the  tax  treatment  provided 
by  BR  4765.  The  effect  of  this  treatment, 
the  same  as  they  furnished  shareholders  at 
the  time  of  the  original  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  is  as  follows: 

"H.a.   4765 

"This  bin  provides  for  Financial  General 
stockholders  the  same  tax  treatment  as  was 
given  the  stockholders  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies which  became  such  In  1956  at  the 
time  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It  will  result  In  no 
present  taxation  to  the  stockholder  recipient 
of  any  distribution  received  pursuant  to 
Sections  1101-1103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oode.  The  basis  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion's stock  and  the   basis  of  the  property 


distributed  In  the  hands  of  the  recipient 
stockholder  will  be  the  allocated  basis  of  the 
stock  of  the  distributing  corjxiratlon  prior 
to  the  distribution.  This  allocation  is  made 
proportionate  to  the  fair  market  value  on  the 
date  of  distribution  of  the  property  distrib- 
uted and  the  stock  of  the  distributing  cor- 
poration Immediately  after  the  date  of  dis- 
tribution. Upon  the  sale  of  either  the  bank 
holding  company  stock  or  the  stock  distrib- 
uted, the  stockholder  will  pay  a  gains  tax 
on  the  excess  of  the  sale  price  over  his  basis." 

SUMMARY 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was  en- 
acted on  May  9,  1956  and  amended  on  July  1, 
1966.  The  purposes  of  the  Act  were  to  pre- 
vent concentration  of  commercial  bank  fa- 
cilities in  a  particular  area  under  a  single 
control  and  management  and  to  prevent  the 
grouping  together  of  banking  and  nonbank- 
lng business  enterprises  under  a  single  con- 
trol. To  accomplish  this  without  harsh  treat- 
ment to  stockholders  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, SecOons  1101-1103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  were  enacted.  H.R.  4765  per- 
mits similarly  situated  stockholders  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1966  Amendments,  to  receive  sub- 
stantially th^  same  treatment  previously 
given. 

In  effect,  HJi.  4765  postpone*  the  assess- 
ment of  a  gains  tax  until  the  stockholder 
sells  some  of  his  holdings. 

Financial  General  Corporation  has  com- 
plied with  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
at  all  times.  Only  as  a  result  of  a  recently 
passed  amendment  is  It  required  to  make 
such  distributions. 

In  both  the  Senate  and  House  hearings  on 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  amend- 
ments, statements  were  made  that  Financial 
General  would  receive  the  same  type  of  tax 
treatment  as  was  provided  when  the  original 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  was 
passed. 

In  instances  where  distributions  were  re- 
quired by  the  enactment  of  new  legislation 
with  regard  to  actions  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  orders  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  postponement  of 
capital  gains  taxes.  HJt.  4765  reaches  the 
same  result  in  similar  circumstances. 


APPENDIX  A. -FINANCIAL  GENERAL  SUBSIDIARIES 


Perceni  ot 

ownership 

ot  voting 

Stocks 


Dite 
acquired 


Aleundria  Nitional  Btnk S5.5300  Feb.  6,  1959. 

Chesapeake  National  Bank...  SO.  4000  Dec.  II   1963. 

Citizens  National  Bank  In  Poco-  64.5800  Oct  11,  1962. 

moke  City. 

Arlington  Trust  Co..  I nc 80.0100  Oct  13,  1960. 

Community  State  Bank 82.4438  Apr.  2,  1942. 

Bank  ol  Buflalo 54.9409            Do. 

Bank  of  Commerce 64. 4857  Dec.  31,  1941. 

Bank  of  Crisfield 90.5850  Jan.  9,  1963. 

Republic  Bank  i  Trust  Co 50.4000  Dec.  12,  1963. 

County  Bank  &  Trust  Co 14.9925  May  26,  1947. 

Pullman  Bank  4  Trust  Co 14.8302  Mar.  6.1946. 

SUndard  Bank  *  Trust  Co....  20.1031  June  27,  1947. 

First  National  Bank  of  Lockport.  14. 9938  Oct.  29.  1962. 

First  National  Bank  ol  Washing-  78. 2920  Feb.  6,  1959. 

ton. 

Valley  National  Bank 69.2311  Jan.  12.  1962. 

First  National  Bank  ol  Lexing-  52.  3760  Aug.  19,  1963. 

ton. 

Round  Hill  Natk)nal  Bank 62.4750  Jan.  2L  1965. 

Shenandoah    Valley    National  64. 4589  SepL  25,  1961. 

Bank. 

First  National  Bank  of  Harrison-  19. 7575  Mar.  30,  1962. 

burg. 

Amerk:an    National    Bank    of  45.4411  Dec.  7,  1955 

Maryland. 

Peoples  Bank  of  Buena  Vista..  57. 3900  Feb.  18,  1963. 

National  Bank  of  Georgia 54.6385  Apr.  2,  1942. 

Valley  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  36. 0390           Do. 

Co. 

Union  Trust  Co.  ol  the  66.  6676  Oct  18,  1946. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Peoples  NaUonal  Bank  of  87. 5000  Dec  4. 1962. 

Leesburg. 

Clarendon  Trust  Co 55.2993  Sept  5,  1961. 

Northeastern  insurance  Co.  60.9413  1949. 

ol  Hartford. 

United  Security  Insurance  Co.  99.8250  1947. 

Hawkeye-Security  InsuraiKa  80.2822  1947. 

Co. 

Bankers  Security  Life  Insur-  39.9060  1917. 

ance  Society 

United  Services  Life  Insurance  13.2451  1953. 

Co. 

Bankers  Financial  Life  Co 69.9128  Dee.  23,  1964. 

Bradford  Speed  Packaging  and  53. 3000  Sept  23,  1963. 

Development  Coif). 

KliklokCorp 80.0000  Dec.  31.  1965. 

CerUpakCorp lOO.CkXIO  June  24,  1966, 

Kliklok  IntemaUonal  Ltd 100.0000  Feb.  1,  1965. 

Pierce  Governor  Co.,  Inc 33.  7015  Nov.  29,  196S. 

Central  Manufacturing,  Inc....  100.0000  November  1966. 

Woodman  Co.,  Inc 68.8235  Dec.  28,  1964. 

Foster  Wheeler  Corp 12.9972  SepL  23,  1963. 

Intermediate  Credit  Corp 100.0000  Jan.  11.  1955. 

Financial  General  Industries,  100.0000  Jan.  27, 1964. 

Inc. 


SCHEDULE   A— INVESTMENTS    IN    SUBSIDIARY    AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 

[Stated  at  valuation  basis] 


Percent 

ownership, 

1966 


Dec.  31, 
1966 


Dec.  31, 
1965 


Sobsidiarir  companies: 
Banks: 

First  National  Bank  ol  Washington  (District  ot 

Columbia) 78.3  »,372,667 

Union  Trust  Co.  ot  the  District  ol  Columbia 66.  7  8, 223. 396 

National  Bank  of  Georgia  (Atlanta) 54.6  3,316.626 

Bank  ot  Cnstield  (Marylarxl) 90.6  827,503 

Citizens  National  Bank  In  Pocomoke  City  (Mary- 
land)   64.6  317,342 

Chesapeake  National  Bank  (Towson,  Md.) 50. 4  588. 119 

Bank  ol  Buflalo  (Nevi  Yorli) 54.9  3.161,100 

Bank  of  Commerce  (New  York  City) 64.5  7,988.242 

Community  State  Bank  (Albany  N.V.) 82.4  1,619.711 

Alexandria  National  Bank  (Virginia) 55  5  2.345.587 

Arlington  Trust  Co.  Inc  (Virginia) 80.0  4.133,898 

Clarendon  Trust  Co.  (Arlington.  Va.) 55.3  1,739,203 

Peoples  Bank  (Buena  Vista,  Va.) 57.4  118,958 

Valley  National  Bank  (Harrisonburg.  Vi.) 69.2  652,838 

Peoples  National  Bank  of  Leesburg  (Virginia). .  87.  5  1, 161, 971 
Shenandoah  Valley  National  Bank  (Winchester, 

Va.) 64.4  1,222,783 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Lexington  (Virginia) 52.4  232,331 

Republic  Bank  »  Trust  Co.  (Herndon,  Va.) 50.4  231.680 

Round  Hill  National  Bank  (Virginia) 62.5  305.268 

Tola! 41,559,221 

Insurance  companies: 

Hawkeye-Security  Insurance  Co ..-  80.3  6,066,051 

United  Security  Insurance  Co 99.8  5,422,534 

Northeastern  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford 60.9  4.554,237 

Bankers  Finaxial  Life  Co 69  9  1,202.052 

loUl 17,2«,874 


$3,553,993 

7,804,311 

3,  333, 283 

782, 603 

328, 424 

570.291 

3,419,487 

7,668,525 

1,561,068 

2,246,706 

3,761,747 

1,656,976 

108.221 

601.899 

1.105,917 

1,154,009 
207,663 
238.812 
317,778 

40,221,713 


5,991,646 
5,097,888 
5,508,403 
1, 097, 448 

17,695,385 


Percent 

ownership, 
1966 


Dea31, 
1966 


Dec.  31, 
1965 


Subtidiint  eomp«nle>— Continued 
Otter  subsidiaries: 

Bradford  Speed  Packaging  &  Development  Corp.          S3. 3  fS.  958, 70S  {5, 785, 727 

Intermediate  Credit  Corp 100.0  6,677,958  10,282,541 

H.G.  Smithy  Co 63.8  1.451,763 

National  Mortgage  Corp 89.3  3,440,009  3,358.473 

American  Installment  Credit  Corp 100.0  212.233  I&4  895 

Industrial  Agency,  Inc 100.0  210,410  146,606 

Thomas  J.  Fisher  S  Co.,  Inc 115,863 

Total 17.951,078  19,874,105 

Total  subsidiary  companies 76,755,173  77,791,203 

Affiliated  companies: 
Banks: 

Pullman  Bank  S  Trust  Co.  (Chicago) 14.8  766,735  740  995 

Standard  Bank  S  Trust  Co.  (Chkago) 20.1  429  256  419  652 

County  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (Blue  Island,  IIL) 14.9  191,215  184' 530 

First  National  Bank  of  Lockport  (Illinois) 14.9  265,205  264  544 

American  National  Bank  of  Maryland 45.4  6,008,232  7  657  160 

First  Nat»nal  Bank  of  Harrisonburg  (Virginia)..            19.8  777.106  '790i703 

Valley  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (((noxville) 36.0  1.849.535  1.849.535 

Total — 10.287,2»l  11,907,119 

Insurance  companies: 

Bankers  Security  Life  Insurance  Sxiety 39.9  3,088.070  7.068,440 

United  Services  Ufa  Insurance  Co 13.3  2.907.186  7,377,496 

Total 5,995,256  14,445,936 

Total  affiliated  companies 16.282,540  26.353,055 

Total  investments 93,037,713  104,  lU, 258 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  F|esldent, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  thel  Senator 
will  recall,  when  we  passed  the  1966  act 
that  created  the  problem,  we  in  ;he  Sen- 
ate were  powerless  to  correct  thfc  tax  in- 


equity, because  the  Constitution 
that  tax  measures  must  orlgina 
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provides 
e  in  the 


House.  So  if  the  House  sends  is  a  bill 
which  Is  not  a  revenue  bill  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  put  a  revenue  provision  n  it.  the 
House  sends  it  back  with  an  a  tractive 
blue  slip  which  says,  "In  our  jopinion, 
this  is  not  a  revenue  measure,!  and  we 
remind  you  that  revenue  measu'es  must 
originate  in  the  House."  I  hav(  seen  it 
happen  many  times.  I  saw  It  happen 
when  President  Johnson  was  :najority 
leader. 

We  could  not  have  done  d^y^hing 
about  this  inequity  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore us.  but  only  after  it  became  law  was 
it  possible  to  consider  what  wou!  d  be  the 
proper  tax  treatment  for  these  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President^  that  is 
the  whole  story,  if  the  Senat)r  from 
Delaware  is  ready. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  ivtr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  na;  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  iliere  is 
not  a  suflBcient  second. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  not  or  Jered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.!  I  shall 
ask  for  a  quorum  in  order  to  get  ,he  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  )ut  that 
there  are  other  factors  involved  t  lan  just 
the  question  of  the  1956  act.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  assets  which  aj  e  to  be 
distributed  has  been  purchased  s  nee  the 
1956  Bank  Holding  Act  was  enai  ted.  All 
that  this  company  is  being  req  ilred  to 
get  rid  of  is  the  nonrelated  activ  ties,  in- 
surance companies,  et  cetera,  pr  ictically 
all  of  which  were  purchased  si  nee  the 
1956  act.  In  other  words,  the  mi  re  they 
purchased  the  more  they  violated  that 
act,  and  the  more  tax  exempt!  )n  they 
will  get  if  this  bill  is  approved.  We  can- 
not get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  substantial  tax  wiidfall — 
$2  million  for  one  stockholder  of  this 
company.  But  there  is  another  section 
which  gives  a  windfall  of  $20  million  to 
Just  one  company.  I  will  disci^  that 
case,  but  first,  Mr.  President.  I  iask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  j 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered . 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  ^records 
will  Indicate  that  there  Is  quite  a  bit 
more  In  this  conference  report  that  the 
Senate  want^ed  to  do  than  merely  this 
particular  amendment.  For  exart^le,  the 
Senate  vot«d  earlier  this  year  ^o  give 
American  Motors  the  benefit  of  i  invest- 
ment credit  which  it  failed  to  get  be- 
cause of  a  technicality  in  the  lliw.  We 
wrote  it  into  law,  but  we  droppei  it  be- 
cau.se  It  wa.s  Included  in  the  presidential 
campaii;n  financing  proposal. 

That  Ls  in  the  conference  report .  It  is 
nece.s-sary  and  desirable,  because  the 
company  may  need  this  kind  of  lielp  to 
in.sure  its  future.  . 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  that 
has  been  strongly  supported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  It  Involves 
the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Co.,   which  has  a  problem  invo  ving   a 


spinoff.  That  is  something  that  no  one 
objects  to  at  all.  We  managed  to  prevail 
upon  the  House  to  accept  that  provi- 
sion. 

Also,  there  is  a  provision  for  a  5-year 
net  operating  loss  carryback,  which  the 
Treasury  tells  us  is  good  legislation,  al- 
though it  is  very  closely  drawn.  The 
Treasury  sent  us  a  recommendation 
along  this  line  to  make  it  general  law,  so 
as  to  apply  to  everyone,  because  they 
think  it  makes  good  sense. 

These  matters  are  very  important  to 
many  States  and  many  seajnents  of  the 
economy.  So  this  is  an  important  bill  and 
is  needed. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  I  feel  that  we  really  will  not 
have  done  our  job  unless  we  have  acted 
on  these  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  other  items  in  the  bill.  I 
had  started  to  discuss  one  of  them  before 
asking  for  the  quorum. 

There  is  a  $20  million  windfall  for 
American  Motors.  This  is  a  special  tax 
benefit.  This  bill  is  designed  not  as  gen- 
eral law  so  that  all  corporations  in  Amer- 
ica may  use  the  same  carryback  pro- 
visions; but  it  is  designed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  only  one  company  in  America 
can  qualify  under  it;  that  company  is 
American  Motors.  The  total  tax  benefit 
for  that  one  company  will  be  $20  million 
or  $22  million. 

I  realize  that  it  is  almost  Christmas, 
but  there  are  200  million  Americans, 
most  of  them  paying  taxes,  who  will 
not  get  Christmas  gifts  like  that  from 
Congress.  It  seems  that  at  the  end  of 
every  session  of  Congress  it  is  necessary 
to  have  before  us  a  Christmas  tree  bill 
trimmed  with  special  provisions  to  bene- 
fit only  one  or  two  companies  or  one  or 
two  individuals.  I  personally  believe  this 
is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  Changes  in  the 
Revenue  Code  should  be  general  law  so 
that  all  taxpayers  may  be  beneficiaries  of 
the  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  correct 
in  his  statement  that  the  Treasury  did 
endorse  the  special  tax  windfall  of  $20 
million  for  American  Motors,  although 
It  would  not  endorse  making  it  general 
law  so  that  all  taxpayers  could  receive 
the  same  benefit.  The  Treasury  defends 
its  position  by  pointing  out  that  from  a 
competitive  angle  it  would  like  the  com- 
pany to  stay  in  business. 

That  is  a  poor  defense.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  who  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  staying  in  business.  There 
are  many  small  taxpayers  who  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  paying  taxes  and  meeting 
their  other  obligations.  Yet  we  are  not 
providing  any  special  tax  benefit  for 
them  to  keep  them  operating. 

I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  use  the 
tax  law  as  a  relief  measure  or  to  try  to 
correct  a  competitive  disadvantage 
within  an  industry  by  giving  a  special 
tax  credit  to  the  underdog,  much  as  we 
would  like  to  keep  them  In  business  and 
much  as  we  wish  them  the  best  of  suc- 
cess. 

After  all,  the  question  arises,  when 
this  tap  windfall  has  gone,  what  is  Con- 
gress going  to  do,  give  them  another 
bonanza  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury?  Or 


are  we  going  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  business  as  a  Government  plant? 

I  think  it  boils  down  to  the  point.  Do 
we  want  to  endorse  tax  legislation  such 
as  this  which  is  intentionally  designated 
for  the  benefit  of  just  one  or  two  com- 
panies? Personally,  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence report  should  be  rejected.  Those 
ftarts  of  the  bill  which  we  favor  could 
b&  included  in  another  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  December  8, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal! 
there  appeared  an  excellent  editorial 
denouncing  the  procedure  whereby  Con- 
gress would  give  to  American  Motors  this 
$20-miUion  tax  bonanza. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Aid  for  American  Motors,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Decembers,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  roR  American  Motors 
Congress  Is  about  to  pass  a  special  tai 
measure  designed  to  benefit  hard-pres««d 
American  Motors,  and  only  American  Motors. 
While  the  lawmakers'  motive  Is  understand- 
able, the  legislation  is  unwise. 

Under  the  pending  bill  American  Motors 
would  be  allowed  to  subtract  current  losses 
from  profits  earned  any  time  within  the  past 
five  years,  Instead  of  the  three  years  the  law 
speclflee.  The  step  could  bring  the  company 
a  tax  rebate  of  $20  million. 

One  objection  to  this  procedure  Is  that 
American  Motors  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
enterprise  In  the  nation  that  would  be  happy 
to  have  greater  leeway  In  using  losses  to  com- 
pute Its  taxes.  By  single-company  leglslaUon 
the  tax  system  would  become  an  Instrument 
of  economic  discrimination  against  many 
businesses,  which  certainly  makes  for  ques- 
tionable public  policy. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  the  decline  of  the 
auto  maker  would  be  unfortunate.  Involved 
are  the  economic  interests  of  thousands:  The 
company's  stockholders,  customers,  suppliers, 
dealers  and  employes. 

General  Motors.  Ford  and  Chrysler,  the 
three  larger  auto  firms,  also  would  be  dis- 
turbed If  American  Motors  were  to  sink. 
Since  Federal  antitrust  ofBclals  often  meas- 
ure competition  mainly  by  the  number  of 
competitors,  the  demise  of  one  would  prob- 
ably trigger  a  stepped-up  attack  on  the  rest. 
When  the  Government  assigns  any  private 
company  special  privileges,  however,  the  free 
economy  is  distorted.  It  doesnt  matter 
whether  the  privileges  are  special  tax  con- 
cessions. Import  restrictions  or  outright  caih 
subsidies.  In  each  case  resources  are  diverted 
from  more  productive  uses  and  thus  are  to 
some  extent  wasted. 

We  certainly  wish  American  Motors  the 
very  best.  It  seems  to  us.  though,  that  one 
company's  health  Is  less  important  than 
principles  of  economic  fairness  and  wise  use 
of  the  country's  scarce  resources. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
ready  to  vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from  .Ala.ska 
[Mr.  GRUENrNcl.  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeJ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Mar>land  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grueninc],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtTTY]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  3,  as  follows; 


[No.  389  Leg.] 

TEAS— 78 

Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hartke 

Morse 

Barllett 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hill 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Javtts 

Pell 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell 

Church 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkmau 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

T%dlngs 

Fong 

Metcalf 

WU11.1.11S,  N  J 

Ful  bright 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

Monroncy 
NAYS— 3 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Thurmond 

WllllRm,s.  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Percy 

Allott 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Dodd 

LOHK,  Mo. 

Scott 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Ellender 

McOee 

MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
by  the  House,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
as  additional  conferees  in  the  conference 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster:  and  for  other 
purposes  the  following  Members:  Mr. 
Gibbons,  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
of  Ohio. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1367)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prevent 
terminations  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  nominal  deficiency  in  the 
rental  payment,  and  to  authorize  him  to 
reinstate  under  some  conditions  oil  and 
gas  leases  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely,  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Edmond- 
SON,  Mr,  Baring,  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10864 1  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Saline  County, 
Ark.,  to  Dierks  Forests,  Inc.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  a^ked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PoAGE,  Mr.  Gathincs.  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
Belcher,  and  Mr.  Teague  of  California 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10964)  to  enable  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance imder  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  a  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  12505 »  to 
provide  that  a  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic school  teacher  may  retired  on  a  full 
annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  ANT)  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution; 


H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1940  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  into  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  13510.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations, and  that  the  nomination  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman  to  be  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  be  con- 
sidered last. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary-  of  the  Navj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nonjina- 
tions  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  con.'^idered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NA\'Y 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Na\T- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  con.^idered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominauon5  will  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  e:;  bloc 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
dUiidry  nominations  in  the  UJS.  Marine 
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Corps  commencing  with  the  nomination 
of  Wood  B.  Kyle,  to  be  major  geiierul. 

Mr,  M^VNSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcsldoni.  I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  vjlthout 
objection,  the  nominations  are  oonsld- 
ered  and  conJlrmed  en  bloc. 


December  is,  1967 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  M.  Nicholson,  of  In|lana, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Conimlssloiier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  wjthoiit 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  thfe  is  a 
moment  of  great  pride  to  me  since  we 
have  today.  In  short  order,  confirmed  a 
new  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  am  especially  proud  because  the  ap- 
pointee is  Mr.  James  M.  Nlcholsbn.  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indianapolis 
bar  and  a  personal  friend  of  mln^. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Is  one  of  many  brfiliant 
young  men  who.  In  recent  year^  has 
heeded  the  call  to  come  to  the  service  of 
our  country.  He  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  President  to  Join  the;Fed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  at  a  sacrlflfce  to 
himself,  his  family  and  his  profession. 
The  FTC  is  at  a  stage  in  its  hJstory 
when  It  greatly  needs  the  caliber  ol  man 
of  Mr.  Nicholson.  This  body  is  being 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  conceknlng 
the  conduct  of  business  and  its  relations 
with  the  public.  We  are  in  a  perlpd  of 
unprecedented  interest  In  consumeit  pro- 
tection, a  period  In  which  caveat  ei^iptor 
Is  no  longer  the  theme  for  governfaient 
and  business  in  relations  with  the  Ptople. 
Mr.  Nicholson  will  occupy,  to  thi  ex- 
tent at  least,  a  hotseat  in  the  front;  lines 
of  today's  action. 

The  President  has.  in  my  opinion, 
chosen  well  for  this  sensitive  position. 
Mr.  Nicholson  Is  well  trained  by  educa- 
tion, professional  experience  and  com- 
munity service  for  this  post. 

Son  of  a  newspaperman,  native  of 
Oklahoma,  who  has  lived  In  many  cities 
before  settling  in  our  own  great  State, 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  a  distinguished  record 
of  service  to  church.  State,  community, 
and  Nation.  His  service  e.xtends  t<)  the 
handicapped,  to  conservation,  to  music, 
to  education, 
politics. 


to    government,    and    to 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  noralna- 
tlorvs  t)e  con.sldered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Witjiout 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc.  , 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stephen  J.  Pollak.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  assistant  attorney 
general. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and   confirmed. 


US,  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lt,  Oen.  Leoixard  F,  Chapman, 
Jr.,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ciuestlon  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  am 
happy  Indeed  to  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  Lt,  Gen.  Leonard  Chapman.  Jr.. 
to  be  the  24th  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps, 

General  Chajiman  was  born  at  Key 
West.  Fla,,  and  educated  in  the  State, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In 
part,  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Florida  In  June  1935.  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  Ofilcers'  Train- 
ing Corps  for  4  years.  While  he  was  com- 
missioned in  the  Army  Field  Artillery 
Reserve,  upon  graduation  he  resigned 
that  commission  to  accept  appohitment 
as  a  Marine  second  lieutenant  In  July 
1935, 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  General  Chapman  served  In  various 
stations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  Hawaii.  He  was  serving  as  com- 
manding olBcer  of  the  Marine  detach- 
ment aboard  the  cruiser  Astoria  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  took  part  In  the 
early  Pacific  raids  including  participa- 
tion In  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway.  Later,  he  commanded  the  4th 
Battalion.  11th  Marine  Artillery  Regi- 
ment of  the  1st  Marine  Division  during 
the  Invasions  of  Pelellu  and  Okinawa. 

General  Chapman,  a  man  of  unusual 
military  traits  and  qualifications,  has 
earned  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal; 
two  awards  of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  one 
with  combat  "V";  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  combat  "V";  the  Navy  commenda- 
tion ribbon  with  combat  "V";  two  Presi- 
dential unit  citations;  the  American  De- 
fense Service  Medcil  with  fleet  clasp;  the 
A.slallc-Paciflc  Campaign  Medal  with  one 
silver  star  in  lieu  of  five  bronze  stars; 
the  American  Campaign  Medal;  the  Na- 
tional Defense -Service  Medal,  with  one 
bronze  star;  the  Korean  Service  Medal; 
and  the  United  Nations  Service  Medal, 

General  Cliapman  has  risen  steadily 
through  the  ranks  and  has  served  In 
many  capacities,  where  his  Intelligence 
and  diligence  earned  him  the  respect  of 
all  who  serv^  with  him. 

General  Chapman's  bravery,  dedica- 
tion to  duty  and  quiet  competence  will 
make  him  a  Commandant  the  Marine 
Corps,  his  native  State  of  Florida  and  the 
entire  Nation  will  look  to  with  pride, 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ex- 
cellent appointment  to  this  vital  post 
and  look  forward  In  the  days  ahead  to 
working  with  General  Chapman  in  the 
defense  of  our  coimtry. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  say  that  no 
man  can  aclileve  great  heights  without 
the  aid  of  his  family.  I  therefore  salute 
General  Chapman's  wife,  the  former 
Emily  Ford,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.  Gen- 
eral Chapman,  being  fully  aware  of  this, 
asked  permission,  when  he  met  with  the 
President,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  own  and 
other  Marine  wives  who  have  stood  by 
their  men  over  the  years.  In  addition. 
General  Chapman  has  two  fine  sons,  both 


Marine  officers:  Leonard  F.  Chapman  III 
commissioned  In  the  Marine  Corps  lii 
1964  upon  graduation  from  Duke  Unlver- 
sity.  and  Walter  Ford  Chapman,  com- 
missioned in  the  Marine  Corps  In  1966 
uix)n  graduation  from  Duke  University. 
One  of  them  has  already  served  in  Viet- 
nam—the other  Is  there  now.  The  Chap- 
man family  Is  a  flKhtinK  Marine  family 
in  the  finest  tradition, 

Mr.  SMA'niERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Join  my  colleague  in  pay- 
hiK  commendation  to  the  new  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  General 
Chapman.  I  have  a  double  connection 
with  him,  of  which  I  am  very  proud.  It 
was  my  happy  privilege  to  attend  the 
University  of  Florida  at  the  same  time 
General  Chapman  was  a  student  there, 
In  the  early  thirties.  Not  only  was  he  an 
outstanding  student,  but  also,  as  Senator 
Holland  has  said,  he  was  an  outstanding 
lender  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  at  the  university. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  U.  I 
was  privileged  to  Join  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and,  of  course,  I  analn  began  to 
hear — at  that  time  it  was  Lieutenant 
Chapman — what  an  outstanding,  brave, 
and  competent  marine  he  was. 

It  pleased  all  of  us  who  have  known 
him  so  well  In  Florida  and  those  In  the 
Marine  Corps  who  have  known  him  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  se- 
lected him  as  the  24th  Commandant. 

General  Chapman  Is  the  first  Floridian 
to  head  the  Marine  Corps,  He  was  bom 
November  3,  1913,  at  Key  West,  attended 
public  schools  in  De  Land  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  And  I  know  how  proud 
his  many  friends  In  his  home  State  will 
be  today,  particularly  his  father.  L.  P, 
Chapman,  who  for  many  years  lieaded 
the  Florida  prison  system  and  now  lives 
in  retirement  at  Orlando. 

General  Chapman,  who  accepted  his 
Marine  commission  upon  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Florida  in  1935. 
has  had  a  long  and  honorable  career  in 
the  Marines  of  more  than  30  years  dura- 
tion. 

He  has  had  both  an  excellent  combat 
record  and  a  distinguished  record  as  a 
military  executive.  In  today's  complex 
warfare,  this  background  Ideally  suits 
General  Chapman  to  the  command 
which  he  will  assume. 

During  Worid  War  II.  General  Chap- 
man commanded  a  Marine  detachment 
aboard  the  U.SS.  Astoria  and  took  part 
In  raids  in  the  Pacific  which  culminated 
in  the  battles  of  Coral  Sea  and  Midway. 
Returning  later  In  the  war  to  Pacific 
combat,  he  fought  at  Pelellu  and 
Okinawa., 

Following  the  war,  General  Chapman 
held  many  posts  Including  command  of 
the  12th  Marines:  commanding  officer  of 
the  Marine  Barracks  at  Yokos-.ika.  Japan, 
and  later,  command  officer  of  the  Marine 
Barracks  In  Washington,  DC,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Marine  Corps  Institute. 

Sub.sequently.  General  Chapman 
served  as  commanding  general  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Marine  Force,  as  Assistant 
Marine  Corps  Chief  of  Staff  and  n.s  Chief 
of    Staff    of    the    Headquarters    Marine 
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Corps,  Prior  to  his  nomination  as  Com- 
mandant, General  Chapman  had  been 
8er\'lng  as  Assistant  Commandant, 

Not  only  has  General  Chapman  had 
a  splendid  personal  career,  he  can  al.so 
be  equally  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  sons 
also  serve  in  the  Marines, 

One  son,  iK^onard  F.  Chapman  III, 
served  in  Vietnam  before  being  a.sslgned 
to  command  a  Marine  detachment 
aboard  the  U  S.S  Enterprise.  His  younger 
son.  Walton  Ford  Chapman,  is  a  platoon 
leader  in  the  1st  Battalion.  26th  Marine 
Regiment.  3d  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 

Pre.sldent  Johnson  correctly  appraised 
General  Chapman  as  "a  man  of  unusual 
military  traits  and  qualifications."  for  he 
is  indeed  as  qualified  a  man  as  can  be 
found  for  his  new  post,  a  man  of  quiet 
confidence  who  can  meet  the  stern  de- 
mands which  face  the  Marine  Corps  with 
the  utmost  competence. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Marine  Corps 
will  go  forward,  in  its  usual  illustrious 
way,  to  achieve  even  greater  heights 
under  its  new  Commandant,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
another  ex-marine,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  ex-marines.  Once  a  marine,  al- 
ways a  marine. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Florida  In  their  commen- 
dation of  the  new  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  to  toll  them  and  the 
Senate  how  happy  I  am  with  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  this  outstanding 
marine.  In  my  opinion,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  President  made  the  best 
possible  choice,  a  choice  which  will  prove 
wise  In  the  years  of  his  service. 

I  salute  the  Marine  Corps  and  Gen- 
eral Chapman. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  this  dis- 
cussion to  close  without  pointing  out  that 
General  Chapman  received  the  only  com- 
mission that  was  awarded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
In  the  year  he  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  and  that  in  Itself  Is 
quite  a  distinction.  The  University  of 
Florida  ranks  very  high,  sometimes  too 
high,  in  football. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, for  his  reference  to  football  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  I  must  take  off  my 
hat  in  sayhig  that  the  team  by  which 
we  are  most  challenged  ever>-  year  Is  the 
fine  team  from  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, the  school  from  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
graduated. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr,  President,  will 
^e  Senator  >ield? 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  am  glad  to  3deld  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  when 
General  Chapman  appeared  before  tlie 


Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  him,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  make  one  of  the  finest 
corrmiandants  the  Marine  Corps  has  ever 
had 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  That  comment  comes  from  a 
disthigulshed  soldier, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCI.KI.IAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  T.  Curtin,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  New 
Yorlt. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chalrj .  The  hour  of  2 
pjn.  having  arrived,  morning  business  Is 
concluded. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 


ELOY  C.   NAVARRO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  294,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Eloy  C.Navarro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
294  >  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C.  Navarro, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

That  the  claim  of  Eloy  C.  Navarro,  of  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  for  the  loss  of  personal 
hand  tools  on  or  about  April  29,  1964,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  timely  claim 
under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees  Claims  Act  of  1964,  a*  amended 
(Public  Law  88-658,  78  Stat.  767,  as  amended) 
if  such  a  claim  Is  flled  within  one  year  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  consider,  settle  and,  if 
found  meritorious,  to  pay  that  claim  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  ClvUlan  Employees  Clalmfl  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  enter  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  H.R.  1141  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  H.R.  1141 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LECisL.'iTiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
1141)  to  permit  duty-free  treatment  of 
limestone,  when  imported  to  be  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  agreed  yesterday,  by  unanimous 
consent,  that  the  Senator  could  make  the 
motion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be  recon- 
sidered, together  with  the  third  reading 
thereof,  and  that  the  Jordan-Ervin 
amendment  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  discussed  this  matter,  and  we  at 
last  have  a  report  from  the  Treasury  on 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from 
Deleware  IMr.  Williams  J  desire  that  this 
matter  .should  be  studied  further  by  the 
committee.  We  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  we  have  assured  them  that  we 
will  consider  it  next  year  and  seek  to  act 
on  it. 

We  do  not  chink  we  could  agree  to  It 
at  this  time,  I  ho{>e  ve^^•  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  wuhd.'-awn  vcithout 
prejudice,  with  our  assurance  that  we 
will  consider  It  next  year  and  try  to  act 
on  It  in  a  way  which  will  not  create  prob- 
lems for  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  JORD.AN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  the  amendment  on 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  taken  up 
next  year  without  prejudice. 

The  PRESIDrN'G  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press deep  gratitude  to  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  action  he 
has  just  taken.  Certainly,  it  Is  not  a 
pleasant  duty  to  bring  about  reconsidera- 
tion. I  know  that  the  able  Senator  and 
his  senior  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
had  but  one  motive  in  mind,  and  that  is 
to  serve  the  best  interest  of  a  ven,-  worth- 
while foundation  which  distributes  bene- 
ficially vast  amoimts  to  very  worthy 
causes  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina. 

Unfortunately,  it  develops,  although 
unintended,  that  the  bUl  as  drawn  and 
the  amendment  as  adopted  tentatively 
yesterday  would  have  affected  other 
trusts  or  foundations,  some  perhaps  ad- 
versely and  some  perhaps  beneficially.  It 
might  open  opportunities  for  changes  In 
existing  trusts  and  foundations. 

At  any  rate,  because  of  this  develop- 
ment the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
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lina  has  generously  suggested  withdraw- 
ing his  amendment  so  that  the  dommlt- 
tee  can  consider  it  next  year.  I  |oin  the 
chairman  in  saying  that  it  should  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  amendpient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmdus  con- 
sent that  the  Treasury  Departnjent  re- 
port, which  In  all  fairness  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  only  artived  at 
the  ofQces  of  the  committee  this  fore- 
noon, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Treasury  DEPARTMEifT. 

Washington,  DC. 
RussEix  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
US  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  Response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment on  S.  2179  entitled,  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  Income  required  li)  be  ac- 
cumulated shall  be  dlsregiirded  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  charitable  organization  Is  ex- 
empt from  Income  tax."  I 

Under  section  604  of  the  Internal  tlevenue 
Code,  certain  organizations  otherirlse  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  section]  501  are 
denied  exemption  for  any  year  In  which  they 
accumulate  Income  in  an  unreasonable 
amount  or  for  an  unreasonable  juration. 
The  second  sentence  of  .section  504lexcepts, 
from  this  general  rule,  Income  attributable 
to  property  of  a  decedent  dying  befpre  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951.  which  was  transferred  under 
his  win  to  a  trust  also  created  by  that  will. 


Furthermore,  the  bill  appears  to  be  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  an  existing  controversy 
concerning  the  tax  liability  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment, a  perpetual  trust  established  by 
James  B.  Duke  under  an  Inter  vivos  Inden- 
ture. Duke  Endowment's  tax  liability  Is  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  we  are  opposed  to  8. 
2197  for  that  reason.  The  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
provide  full  development  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  actions  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Duke  Endowment  In  accumulating  Income 
and  full  definition  of  the  legal  issues  which 
effect  Its  tax  liability.  If  assessments  of  in- 
come tax  deficiencies  are  made  against  Duke 
Endowment,  the  correctness  of  those  assess- 
ments could  then  be  tested  in  the  courts.  We 
believe  that  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, primarily  designed  to  resolve  an  exist- 
ing controversy,  should  be  deferred  until 
resolution  of  that  controversy  before  the 
Service  or  the  courts. 

The  undeslrablllty  of  acting  while  there 
is  a  controversy  presently  pending  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  la  adequately 
demonstrated  by  the  present  proposal.  It 
would  exempt  from  consideration  as  unrea- 
sonable accumulations  only  Income  required 
to  be  accumulated  by  the  terms  of  the  In- 
strument transferring  the  property.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  certain  amounts  ac- 
cumulated by  Duke  Endowment  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  accumulated  over  and 
above  any  requirements  In  any  Instruments 
of  transfer.  Thus,  without  the  benefit  of  a 
full  development  of  the  facts  and  a  clear 
definition  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  deter- 
mining the  tax  liability  of  the  Duke  En- 
dowment, legislation  designed  primarily  to 
resolve  an  existing  controversy  may  fall  short 


Section  681(c)  provides  comparable  tules  fa^^  of  Its  purpose  by  leaving  Issues  In  contro- 
certaln  non-exempt  trusts.  i  versy  unresolved. 

S.  2197  would  amend  sections  504  And  681 


In  several  respects.  It  would  extend  ttie  pres- 
ent exception  contained  In  section  50i*  to  any 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
and  the  present  exception  contained  in  sec- 
tion 681  (c)  to  any  trust;  It  woulcl  extend 
the  present  exception  contained  in  bpth  sec- 
tions to  any  Irrevocable  transfer  occurring 
before  January  1,  1951;  and.  It  would  limit 
the  exceptions  under  both  section^  to  in- 
come required  to  be  accumulated  ;  by  the 
terms  of  the  Instrument  of  transfei}.  Under 
the  bin.  the  amendments  would  bie  made 
retroactive  to  taxable  years  beglnnl<ig  after 
December  31,  1953  and  ending  aften  August 
16.  1954.  i 

The  Treasury  Department  is  opposed  to  S. 
2197.  I 

ThlB  bill  deals  with  one  very  minor  aspect 
of  a  much  broader  problem — the  tai  treat- 
ment of  foundations  which  accumulate  In- 
come, rather  than  expend  It  for  charitable 
purposes  on  a  relatively  current  bafi|s.  This 
problem  has  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive 
study  by  the  Treasury  Department  «s  part 
of  an  overall  review  of  the  tax  treat»ient  of 
foundations  undertaken  pursuant  to  dequests 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  a^d  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Thei  results 
of  that  study,  including  recommendations 
for  changes  in  existing  law,  have  bean  pub- 
lished by  the  Finance  Committee  In  the 
Treasury  Department  Report  on  private 
Foundations,  dated  February  2,  1965.  tThe  re- 
port points  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present 
law  prohibiting  unreasonable  accumulations, 
and  makes  specific  recommendations  for  rec- 
tification of  those  Inadequacies  throUgh  the 
enactment  of  requirements  for  relatively  cur- 
rent distributions  of  foundation  income.  In 
view  of  the  need  for  an  overall  revlfeion  of 
the  tax  treatment  of  foundations  accumulat- 
ing Income,  we  recommend  that  coiSsldera- 
tion  of  legislation  designed  to  deal  'with  a 
specific,  minor,  aspect  of  that  tax  treetment 
be  deferred  until  consideration  of  th4  entire 
problem  is  before  your  Committee. 


Finally,  while  the  bill  broadens  present  law 
as  previously  described.  It  also  narrows  the 
present  exception  by  excluding  from  con- 
sideration as  unreasonable  accumulations 
only  Income  required  to  be  accumulated 
under  the  terms  of  the  Instrument  of  trans- 
fer. The  purpose  of  the  exception  under  pres- 
ent law  appears  to  be  to  prevent  retroactive 
application  of  the  prohibition  against  un- 
reasonable accumulations,  added  by  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1950.  to  Irrevocable  transfers 
made  before  that  date.  While  the  pro- 
posed limitation  Is  consistent  with  that  pur- 
pose, we  would  oppose  applying  It  to  trusts 
excepted  under  present  law  as  they  may  have 
accumulated  Income  In  reliance  upon  the 
present  exception. 

In  summary,  the  Treasury  Department  rec- 
ommends that  consideration  of  this  bill  be 
deferred  until  review  of  the  broader  prob- 
lems outlined  In  the  Foundation  Report  Is 
undertaken.  I^rther,  we  believe  that  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  should  be  deferred  at 
least  until  your  Committee  has  the  benefit  of 
a  full  development  of  the  facts  and  legal  is- 
sues that  wUl  result  from  the  administrative 
and  Judicial  procedures.  Finally,  should  your 
Committee  find  the  bill  desirable,  we  would 
recommend  redrafting  It  to  prevent  its  re- 
strictive portion  from  applying  to  income 
already  excluded  from  consideration  under 
the  present  exception. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
the  Treasury  Department  that  there  Is  no 
objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
nUnlstration's  program  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  Stjrrit, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
President,  I  Join  the  chairman  of 


Mr. 


Mr. 
the 


committee  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl  In  giving  assurance 
to  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  that 
this  matter  will  be  studied  on  Its  merits 
by  our  committee  early  next  year,  and 
we  accept  the  withdrawal  of  the  amend- 
ment without  prejudice  on  any  action  tj 
be  taken  thereon. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wis; 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1141, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert: 
"Sec  —  (a)  section  6701(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  cigars)  Is  amended  by  adding 
lifter  the  penultimate  sentence  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  amount  of  State  or  local 
tax  excluded  from  the  retail  price  shall  b« 
the  actual  tax  Imposed;  except  that,  If  the 
combined  taxes  result  in  a  numerical  figure 
ending  In  a  fr.ictlon  of  a  cent,  the  amount  ao 
excluded  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  high- 
est full  cent  unless  such  rounding  would  re- 
sult In  a  tax  lower  than  the  tax  which  would 
be  imposed  In  the  absence  of  State  or  local 
tax.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shiill  apply  to  the  removal  of  cigars  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  —  (a)  Section  832(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  in- 
surance company  gross  income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  'and',  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

■"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  company  which 
writes  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance,  the 
amount  required  by  subsection  (e)  (5)  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  mortgage  guaranty 
account.' 

"(b)  Section  832(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Insurance  company  deductions)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (U).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  .and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(13)  in  the  case  of  a  company  which 
writes  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance,  the 
deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (e).' 

"(C)  Section  832  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Insurance  company  taxable  Income)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .subsection: 

'"(e)  Special  Dedtjction  and  Income  Ac- 
count.— In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1966.  of  a  company 
which  writes  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance— 

"'(1)  ADDmoNAL  DEDTJCTION. — There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year,  if  bonds  are  purchased  as  required 
by  paragraph  (2).  the  sum  of — 

"  '(A)  an  amount  representing  the  amount 
required  by  State  law  or  regulation  to  be 
-•^ct  rtslde  In  a  reserve  for  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance  losses  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic cycles;  and 

"'(B)  an  amount  representing  the  ag- 
gregate   of    amounts    so    set    aside    In   such 


rese.'ve  for  the  8  preceding  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  such  amounts  were  not  deducted 
under  this  paragraph  in  such  preceding  tax- 
able years, 

except  that  the  deduction  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
pjiped  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
omputed  without  regard  to  this  para- 
.;  ■  :i  or  to  any  carryback  of  a  net  operating 
:oM.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
ioiount  req-ulred  by  State  law  or  regulation 
to  be  so  set  aside  In  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  premiums  earned 
on  Insurance  contracts  (as  defined  In  sub- 
jection (b)(4))  with  respect  to  mortgage 
guaranty  Insurance  for  such  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  all  amounts  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  on  a  flrst-ln-tlme 
basis.  The  computation  and  deduction  under 
this  section  of  losses  Incurred  (Including 
losses  resulting  from  adverse  economic 
cycles)  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  terms  'preceding  tax- 
able years'  and  'preceding  taxable  year'  shall 
not  Include  taxable  years  which  began  before 
January  1.  1967. 

"'(2)  PvRCHASE  or  BONDS. — The  deduction 
under  parasraph  (1)  shall  be  allowed  only 
to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  are 
purchased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax 
benefit  attributable  to  such  deduction,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  on  or  before 
the  date  that  any  taxes  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  due  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  deduction  Is  allowed 
are  due  to  be  paid,  as  If  no  election  to  make 
Installment  payments  under  section  6152  is 
made.  If  a  deduction  would  be  allowed  but 
for  the  fact  that  tax  and  loss  bonds  were  not 
timely  purchased,  such  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  extent  such  purchases  are 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  If  all 
interest  and  penalties,  computed  as  IX  this 
sentence  did  not  apply,  are  paid. 

"'(3)  Mortgage  guaranty  accocnt. — Each 
company  which  writes  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  part, 
establish  and  maintain  a  mortgage  guaranty 
account. 

"■(4)  AoDmoNs  TO  account. — There  shall 
be  added  to  the  mortgage  guaranty  account 
for  each  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  under  paragraph    (1). 

"  '(5)  Subtractions  from  account  and  in- 
ansiON  IN  gross  income. — After  applying 
paragraph  (4),  there  shall  be  subtracted 
for  the  taxable  year  from  the  mortgage 
guaranty  account  and  Included  in  gross  in- 
come— 

"'(A)  the  amount  (if  any)  remaining 
which  was  added  to  the  account  for  the 
tenth  preceding  taxable  year,  and 

"'(B)  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  aggregate 
amount  in  the  mortgage  guaranty  account 
over  the  aggregate  amount  In  the  reserve 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A).  For  pur- 
poses of  determining  such  excess,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  in  the  mortgage  guaranty  ac- 
count shall  be  determined  after  applying 
subparagraph  (A) ,  and  the  aggregate  amoimt 
In  the  reserve  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  shall  be  determined  by  disregarding  any 
amounts  remaining  In  such  reserve  added 
for  taxable  years  beglnrUng  before  January 
1,  1967, 

"'(C)  an  amount  ( If  any )  equal  to  the  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  computed 
without  regard   to   this   subparagraph,    and 

"■(D)  any  amount  Improperly  subtracted 
'rom  the  account  under  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  to  the  extent  that  tax  and  loss 
bonds  were  redeemed  with  respect  to  such 
toount. 

If  a  company  liquidates  or  otherwise  termi- 
nates Its  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance  busi- 


ness and  does  not  transfer  or  distribute  such 
business  In  an  acquisition  of  assets  referred 
to  in  section  381(a),  the  entire  amount  re- 
maining in  such  account  shall  be  sub- 
tracted. Except  in  the  case  where  a  company 
transfers  or  distributes  its  mortgage  guar- 
anty Insurance  In  an  acquisition  of  assets  re- 
ferred to  In  section  381(a),  If  the  company 
is  not  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
831  for  any  taxable  year,  the  entire  amount 
In  the  account  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
taxable  year  shall  be  subtracted  from  the 
account  In  such  preceding  taxable  year." 

"(d)  Section  381(c)  (22)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  carryovers  In  certain  corporate  ac- 
quisitions) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(22)  Successor  insurance  company. — If 
the  acquiring  corporation  Is  an  Insurance 
company  taxable  under  subchapter  L,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  (to  the  extent 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  of  subchapter  L,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  items  required  to 
be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter L  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation.' 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1966,  except  that  so  much  of  section  832(e) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c) )  as  provides  for  payment  of  Interest  and 
penalties  for  failure  to  make  a  timely  pur- 
chase of  tax  and  loss  bonds  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  period  during  which  such 
bonds  are  not  available  for  purchase. 

"(f)  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  26.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  Issue,  from  time  to  time, 
tax  and  loss  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which 
shall  be  available  to  meet  any  public  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  law,  and  to  retire 
any  outstanding  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Issued  under  this  Act.  Tax  and  loss 
bonds  shall  be  nontransferable  except  as 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  bear  no  Interest  and  shall  be  Issued  In 
such  amounts,  subject  to  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  section  21  of  this  Act,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  persons  to  comply  with  section 
832(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Tax  and  loss  bonds  shall  be  issued  In  such 
amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  condltlonB 
as  required  by  section  832(e)  of  such  Code 
and  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure,'  shall 
prescribe.  With  respect  to  any  taxable  year 
In  which  amounts  are  subtracted  from  the 
mortgage  guaranty  account  referred  to  In 
section  832(e)  (3)  of  such  Code,  an  amount 
of  tax  and  loss  bonds  which  was  purchased 
under  section  832(e)(2)  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  the  amount  so  subtracted  shall  be 
redeemed,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  shaU 
be  applied  to  pay  any  taxes  due  as  a  result 
of  the  Inclusion  under  section  82(b)(1)(E) 
of  such  Code  of  amounts  In  gross  Income. 
In  addition,  tax  and  loss  bonds  may  be  re- 
deemed as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.' 

"(g)(1)  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  1967,  a  company  shall  treat 
iiddltlons  to  a  reserve,  required  by  State 
law  or  regulations  for  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance  losses  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic cycles,  as  unearned  premiums  for  pur- 
poses of  section  832(b)(4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  but  the  amount  so 
treated  as  unearned  premiums  In  a  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  premiums 
earned  on  Insurance  contracts  (as  defined 
In  section  832(b)(4)  of  such  Code),  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  amounts  added  to 
the  reserve,  with  respect  to  mortgage  guar- 
anty Insurance  for  such  year.  The  amount 
of  unearned  premiums  at  the  close  of  1966 


shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
preceding  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing 832(b)(4)  of  such  Code  to  1967.  Addi- 
tions to  such  a  reserve  shall  not  be  treated 
as  unearned  premluma  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1966. 

"(2)  If  a  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance 
company  made  additions  to  a  reserve  which 
were  so  treated  as  unearned  premiums  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  such  company,  in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1966,  shall  In- 
clude In  gross  income  (In  addition  to  the 
Items  specified  in  section  832(b)  (1)  of  such 
Code)  the  sum  of  the  following  amounts  un- 
til there  Is  included  in  gross  income  an 
aLaount  equal  to  the  aggregate  additions  to 
the  reser%-e  described  In  paragraph  (1)  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  1967: 

"(A)  an  amount  (if  any)  equal  to  the 
excess  of  losses  incurred  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 832(b)  (5)  of  such  Code)  for  the  taxable 
year  over  35  percent  of  premiums  eju-ned 
on  Insurance  contracts  during  the  taxable 
year  (as  defined  In  section  832(b)  (4)  of  such 
Code),  determined  without  regard  to 
amounts  added  to  the  reserve  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  with  respect  to  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance, 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  remaining 
which  was  added  to  the  reserve  for  the  tenth 
preceding  taxable  year,  and 

"(C)   the  excess  ( if  any)  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  amounts  so  treated 
as  unearned  premiums  for  all  taxable  years 
beginning  before  1967  less  the  total  of  the 
amounts  Included  In  gross  Income  under  this 
paragraph  for  prior  taxable  years  and  the 
amounts  Included  In  gross  Income  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  for  the  taxable  year, 
over 

"(11)  the  aggregate  of  the  additions  made 
for  taxable  years  beglnlng  before  1967  which 
remain  in  the  reserve  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year. 

Amounts  shall  be  taken  Into  account  on  a 
first-ln-tlme  basis.  For  purposes  of  section 
832(e)  of  such  Code  and  this  paragraph.  If 
part  of  the  reserve  Is  reduced  under  State 
law  or  regulation,  such  reduction  shall  first 
apply  to  the  extent  of  amounts  added  to  the 
reserve  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
1967,  and  only  then  to  amounts  added  there- 
after. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1956." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  on  the  calendar  as  Calen- 
dar No.  901.  H.R.  6058. 

The  fUst  section  of  the  bill,  which  Is 
a  House  bill,  deals  with  the  manner  of 
determining  the  tax  on  cigars,  and  it  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  It  has  the  full  approval 
of  the  Treasury.  This  measure  also  car- 
ries an  amendment  that  deals  with  mort- 
gage guarantee  insurance  reserves,  which 
was  also  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  unanimously  reported, 
and  it  has  the  approval  of  the  TreasuiT 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  portions  of  the  re- 
port which  deals  with  these  matters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  dbjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TREATMENT   OP  STATE   AND   LOCAL   TAXES  TN 
DETERMrNlNG  TAX   ON   CIGARS 

(a)  Present  latr.— Under  present  law,  the 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  large  cigars 
I  those  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per 
thousand  cigars)  is  Imposed  on  the  basis 
of  a  bracket  system  with  the  rate  of  tax  de- 
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pendent  on  the  retail  price  of  the  i^gar.  The 
brackets  are  as  follows : 


Retail  price  per  cigar  (in  cents) 


Over— 


Not  over- 


0 

4 

6 

8 

IS 

20 


2M 

4 

6 

8 
15 
20 
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Tax  p(r  thousand 


12,50 
3.00 
4.00 
7.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 


The  retail  price  of  a  cigar  Is  ddHned  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  as  "the  ordlntry  retail 
price  of  a  single  cigar  In  Its  prlnc%)al  mar- 
ket." The  law  provides  that  any  State  or 
local  tax  Imposed  on  cigars  as  a  coinmodlty 
Is  to  be  excluded  when  determining  the  ordi- 
nary retail  price  for  Federal  excise  itax  pur- 
poses .  I 

(b)    Reasons  for  the  provision. — "this  pro- 
vision as  passed  by  the  House  and  %a  agreed 
to  by  your  committee  Is  addressed  to  a  prob- 
lem which  arises  under  the  present  bracket 
system  when  State  or  local  taxes  ^hlch  do 
not  amount  to  an  even  number  of  tenia  per 
cigar   are   Imposed.   When   a   State  i  tax.   for 
example,  amounts  to  one-half  cent  *er  cigar, 
retailers  often  round  off  the  retail  pirlce  of  a 
single    cigar    to    the    next    highest  icent.    It 
would  obviously  be  Impractical  for  ithem  to 
try  to  sell  Individual  cigars  for  prlcfes  which 
Include  a  fraction  of  a  cent  and  ther  are  re- 
luctant   to    absorb    the   tax    by   holding    the 
price  of  the  cigar  at  the  pretax  level.  How- 
ever, this  upward  rounding  of  the  retell  price 
when  a  fractional-cent  State  or  locfel  tax  Is 
imposed   may   cause   a   cigar   to   be;  subject 
to   a   higher   Federal   tax   If   the   retfcll   price 
of  the  cigar  la  normally  at  the  to^  of  one 
of  the  excise  tax  brackets  and  the  St»te  com- 
prises the  principal  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  cigar.  For  example,  a  cigar  which  normal- 
ly retails  for  a  cents  In  Its  principal  market 
Is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  thoi^'and.  If 
a  State  were  to  Impose  a  tax  of  onp-half  a 
cent    per    cigar,    retailers    would    formally 
round   this   tax  off   to   a  full  cent  fcnd  sell 
the  cigar  for  7  cents  rather  than  p  cents. 
If  the  State  Imposing  the  Ux  were  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  cigar,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Service   would   have   to   conclxide  that 
the  retail  price  of  the  cigar  exclu4lng  the 
State  tax  was  6>/2  cents.  Cigars  priced  at  this 
level  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $7  par  thou- 
sand. 

This  problem  has  become  more  acu^e  as  the 
number  of  States  levying  a  tax  oq  cigars, 
particularly  at  the  wholesale  level,  jhas  In- 
creased. At  the  present  time  17  States  have 
excise  taxes  on  cigars.  These  taxei  rarely 
work  out  to  an  even  number  of  c^ts  per 
cigar.  This  Is  almost  Invariably  tnis  when 
the  State  tax  Is  a  percentage  of  thet  whole- 
sale price.  It  Is  also  often  the  ca^e  even 
when  the  tax  Is  a  speclflc  tax.  For  efcample. 
a  State  tax  of  $15  per  thousand  Is  eqilvalent 
to  a  tax  of  1^   cents  on  each  clgar^ 

The  present  system  at  times  results  In  un- 
desirable Interference  In  competitive  rela- 
tionships. The  imposition  of  a  Stjite  tax 
which  works  out  to  a  fraction  of  a  (}ent  fjer 
cigar  can  result  in  the  imposition  ;of  dif- 
ferent Federal  taxes  on  comparable  cjgars.  If 
the  cigars  ordlnarUy  retail  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  brackets,  action  by  retailers  who 
round  off  a  fractional  State  tax  to  the  next 
highest  cent  will  Increase  the  Pedfral  ex- 
cise tax  only  If  the  State  imposing  this  tax 
happens  to  be  the  principal  market  ifor  the 
cigar.  Thus,  the  same  tax  on  two  ccknpara- 
ble  cigars  may  result  In  an  Increasdd  Fed- 
eral tax  on  the  product  of  one  manufac- 
turer If  the  State  Imposing  the  ta]^  is  his 
principal  market  for  that  cigar  hvi  leave 
unchanged  the  Federal  tax  on  the  froduct 
of    another    manufacturer    whose    pilnclpal 


market  for  a  comparable  cigar  happens  to 
be  elsewhere. 

(e)  Effect  of  provision — This  provision  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  as  agreed  to  by 
your  committee  rectifies  the  situation  Just 
described  by  providing  as  a  general  rule 
that  when  the  ordinary  retail  price  of  a 
cigar  In  its  principal  market  Is  determined, 
the  amount  that  may  be  excluded  from  the 
retail  price  on  account  of  a  State  or  local  tax 
which  ends  in  a  fractional  part  of  a  cent  Is 
to  be  the  next  highest  full  cent. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  provided, 
however,  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  from  reducing  the  Federal  tax  to 
less  than  the  amount  that  would  be  Imposed 
In  the  absence  of  a  State  or  local  tax.  That 
is,  if  the  rule  above  were  followed  strictly 
In  all  situations,  cases  could  arise  In  which 
a  cigar  priced  near  the  bottom  of  a  bracket 
would  have  Its  retail  price  computed  at 
the  top  of  the  next  lower  bracket  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  imposition  of  a  State  or  local  tax. 
For  example,  a  cigar  manufactured  to  sell  at 
three  for  25  cents  (8V3  cents  per  cigar)  is 
now  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  thousand. 
If  a  State  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  cigar 
were  levied  on  the  cigar  in  Its  principal  mar- 
ket, retailers  would  round  the  ordinary  re- 
tall  price  up  to  9  cents.  If  the  rule  outlined 
above  were  followed,  the  Federal  tax  on  the 
cigar  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
cigar  selling  in  its  principal  market  for  8 
cents  and,  therefore,  the  tax  would  be  re- 
duced to  $7  per  thousand.  To  prevent  this 
result  the  provision  speclfles  that  a  frac- 
tional-cent State  or  local  tax.  which  is  ex- 
cluded in  determining  the  price  of  the  cigar 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  applicable 
Federal  excise  tax.  is  not  to  be  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  full  cent  for  the  purpose 
of  exclusion  if  this  would  result  in  a  lower 
Federal  excise  tax  than  would  be  imposed 
in  the  absence  of  the  State  or  local  tax. 

{d)  Effective  date. — This  provision  Is  to  be 
effective  with  respect  to  removals  of  cigars 
made  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  which  begins  more  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

MOBTGAGE    GDARANTT    INStTHANCE 

(a)  Reasons  for  the  provision. — Mortgage 
guaranty  insurance  companies  guarantee  the 
holder  of  a  real  estate  mortgage  against  loss 
on  its  mortgage  loan,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  mortgage  insurance  writ- 
ten by  FHA.  However.  FHA  insures  the  entire 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  while  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance  companies  have  an  op- 
tion to  pay  20  percent  of  the  face  of  the 
mortgage  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  liabUity. 
While  as  a  practical  matter  20-percent  cover- 
age presently  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  any 
likely  loss  on  a  defaulted  mortgage,  never- 
theless in  the  event  of  a  serious  depression, 
that  option  may  be  significant.  Moreover. 
FHA  Insures  mortgages  representing  as  much 
as  97  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property,  while  mortgage  guaranty  insurance 
is  not  written  on  loans  for  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Premiums  on  these  policies  are  some- 
times paid  in  a  lump  sum  when  the  contract 
is  written,  but  in  most  cases,  perhaps  80  per- 
cent, annual  premiums  are  paid  over  the  pe- 
riod of  risk. 

These  private  Insurers  are  regulated  by 
State  insurance  commissions.  On  the  possi- 
bility that  extraordinary  losses  may  occur 
from  mortgage  defaults,  for  example  in  a  de- 
pression. State  Insurance  commissions  reg- 
ulating this  Industry  generally  require  the 
company's  establishment  of  a  contingency 
loss  reserve  to  protect  against  extraordinary 
losses.  For  example,  under  the  regulations 
of  one  State  commission,  a  guaranty  com- 
pany is  required  to  add  up  to  50  percent  of 
earned    premiums    to    Its    contingency    loss 


reserves.'  These  reserve  addition*  are  not 
related  to  loss  experience  and  remain  in  the 
reserve  for  15  years,  in  the  absence  of  author- 
ization from  the  State  commission  for  prior 
restoration  to  income.  Normal  losses  are 
charged  to  Income  currently,  rather  than  to 
the  reserve.  The  regulations  of  this  partlcu. 
lar  State  commission  indicate  that  reserve 
Invasions  may  be  authorized  when  losses  ei- 
ceed,  by  more  than  10  percent  of  premium* 
the  expected  losses  set  forth  in  the  rate 
formula.  Unless  losses  exceed  40  percent  of 
premiums  (30  percent  in  the  rate  formult 
plus  the  10  percent  margin)  the  reserve 
may  not  be  Invaded  to  meet  current  loesei 
under  the  existing  regulations  of  thla  state 
conmilsslon. 

The  typical  life  of  a  real  estate  mortgage 
Is  about  8  years,  even  though  the  mortgage 
may  have  been  written  for  a  20-year  life  or 
longer  (as  a  consequence  of  property  trans- 
fers, mortgage  loans  on  the  average  are  paid 
off  somewhat  earlier  than  the  original 
period  of  the  loan).  Even  though  there  hae 
been  earlier  payment  in  full  of  mortgage 
loans,  and  consequent  termination  of  the 
need  for  the  reserve,  the  State  commlsslon'a 
regulations  do  not  restore  the  reserve  to 
Income  until  after  the  entire  15-year  period 
is  passed. 

Under  section  832(b)  (4)  of  the  code  a  de- 
duction Is  now  allowed  for  contributions  to 
a  reserve  for  "unearned  premiums."  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  defined  unearned 
premiums  as  "that  portion  which  the  com- 
pany  has  not  yet  had  time  to  earn,  or  more 
precisely,  that  portion  paid  by  the  policy- 
holder which  must  be  returned  on  cancella- 
tion of  the  policy,  and  which  Is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  unexpired  time  which  the 
policy  is  to  run."  In  1960  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Service  issued  a  ruling  to  a  company 
writing  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance  stating 
that  Its  contingency  loss  reserve  required  by 
the  State  commission  was  a  reserve  for  un- 
earned premiums  within  the  meaning  of 
section  832(b)  (4).  A  similar  ruling  was  sub- 
sequently Issued  to  another  company.  Since 
that  time  requests  for  similar  rulings  from 
other  companies  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but  the  Serv- 
ice has  not  ruled  on  the  requests. 

The  Service  has  now  decided  that  its  orlgl- 
nal  rulings  of  1960  also  should  be  changed, 
although  it  has  not  yet  revoked  them.  The 
tax  returns  of  10  or  more  other  companies 
which  did  not  receive  favorable  rulings,  how- 
ever, are  being  held  in  suspense.  These  other 
companies  contend  that  they  are  competi- 
tively handicapped,  and  their  ability  to  ob- 
tain equity  capital  is  prejudiced  because  they 
have  not  received  a  ruling  similar  to  those 
Issued  In  1960.  The  Treasury  Departnaent 
believes  that  a  legislative  solution  of  the 
problem  is  desirable.  Your  committee  agrees. 
Your  committee  has  been  Informed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  revoke  the  rulings 
when  this  provision  is  enacted. 

It  is  clear,  where  State  law  requires  60  per- 
cent of  the  earned  premiums  to  be  placed  In 
a  reserve  for  extraordinary  losses,  that  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  company 
to  operate  without  continuing  additions  to 
working  capital.  Their  current  losses  and 
other  expenses  amount  to  more  than  half  of 
their  earned  premiums.  If  half  of  those  pre- 
miums must  be  placed  in  reserve,  some  of  the 
current  expenses  will  have  to  be  paid  from 
working  capital.  A  current  tax  on  the  earned 
premiimas  dedicated  to  the  reserve  will  neces- 


'  On  loans  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property.  50  percent 
of  earned  premiums  must  be  added  to  the 
reserve.  On  loans  of  less  than  80  percent,  30 
percent  of  earned  premiums  is  added  to  the 
reserve.  The  likelihood  Is  that  most  loan* 
covered  by  this  insurance  are  for  80  percent 
or  more  of  appraised  value. 


gltate  an  even  greater  depletion  of  the 
working  capital.  Your  committee's  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  solve  this  unique  prob- 
lem created  by  unusual  State  requirements, 
and  to  afford  uniform  treatment  to  all  com- 
panies engaged  In  writing  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance. 

While  It  Is  recognized  that  State  law  in 
these  cases  requires  the  set-aside  of  large 
amounts  to  cover  these  possible  future  losses, 
nevertheless,  deductions  of  anything  like  50 
percent  would  be  providing  these  companies 
deductions  substantially  in  excess  of  what 
they  presently  can  show  Is  their  actual  loss 
experience.  Should  this  present  loss  experi- 
ence prove  to  be  correct  in  the  long  run, 
deductions  of  these  large  reserves  required 
by  State  law  would  permit  substantial 
amounts  to  remain  free  of  tax  for  a  period 
of  up  to  15  years.  This  would  provide  sub- 
stantially more  favorable  treatment  for  these 
companies  than  is  available  for  other  biisl- 
nesses. 

Because  of  the  considerations  set  forth 
above,  the  conunlttee  has  concluded  that  it 
la  appropriate  to  permit  these  mortgage 
guaranty  Insurance  companies  to  obtain  a 
deduction  for  additions  to  these  special  re- 
serves over  the  approximate  average  life  of 
the  mortgages  E^aranteed.  but.  at  the  same 
time,  to  deny  them  the  earnings  on  the  por- 
tion of  such  reserves  representing  deferred 
taxes  during  the  time  that  portion  is  held 
for  these  special  contingencies.  The  latter 
la  accomplished  by  requiring  the  investment 
of  the  tax  savings  attributable  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  reserve  additions  in  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  Government  bonds.  The  fact  that 
the  tax  savings  are  Invested  in  speclnl  bonds 
of  the  Federal  Government  means  that  the 
companies  have  assets  for  purposes  of  their 
Statements  which  are  recognized  by  State 
commissions  and  for  accounting  purposes. 

This  provision  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  initially  reported  by  your  comirUttee  on 
HJi.  4765.  In  the  conference  on  that  bill,  the 
conferees  concluded  that  the  broader  provi- 
sion reported  by  the  committee,  rather  than 
the  provision  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
related  only  to  the  year  1967,  was  preferable. 
Your  committee's  action  In  reporting  this 
prortslon  Is.  therefore,  consistent  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  HJi.  4765. 

(b)  Explanation  of  provision. — Under  the 
committee  amendment,  deductions  for  addi- 
tions to  a  reserve  for  mortgage  guaranty  In- 
surance losses  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic cycles  will  be  allowed,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  premiums  earned  dur- 
ing the  year.  Any  amount  added  to  the  re- 
Ber\'e  must  be  restored  to  Income  at  the  close 
of  10  years  (rather  than  15  years  as  Is  gen- 
erally required  under  State  regulations) .  The 
deduction  is  not  allowed,  however,  unless  the 
company  purchases  a  special  issue  of  "tax 
and  loss"  Federal  Government  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  the  tax  benefit  of  the  deduction. 
These  bonds  are  to  be  nonlnterest  bearing, 
nontransferable,  and  redeemable  only  when 
the  amounts  added  to  the  reserve  are  restored 
to  Income.  It  is  expected  that  these  bonds 
will  be  recognized,  by  both  accountants  and 
State  insurance  commissions,  as  an  asset  for 
statement  purposes.  At  the  time  of  restora- 
tion of  the  reserve  to  income,  the  bonds  pur- 
chased when  the  addition  was  made  to  the 
reserve  may  be  utilized  to  pay  the  resulting 
l.'Jcome  tax.  If  the  company  has  no  tax  to 
pay  in  the  year  of  redemption  because  of 
other  deductions,  the  bonds  would  be  re- 
deemable for  cash. 

The  committee's  amendment  is  less  favor- 
able to  the  taxpayer  than  the  rulings  issuea 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  1966,  since 
any  amounts  added  to  the  reserve  must  be 
restored  to  Income  at  the  end  of  10  years 
(rather  than  15  years)  and  the  tax  benefit 
from  the  deduction  must  be  invested  in  non- 
interest-bearing  Federal  bonds. 

The  bill  amends  the  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury to  issue  the  non-lnterest-bearlng  bonds 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  tax  provisions 
described  above. 

While  the  amendment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  applicable  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1966.  the  com- 
mittee's amendment  provides  special  rules 
for  additions  made  prior  to  1967  to  reserves 
for  mortgage  guaranty  Insiu-ance  losses.  These 
special  rules  are  designed  to  validate  the 
deductions  taken  In  past  years  by  all  com- 
panies that  made  additions  to  such  reserves. 
As  a  result,  all  companies  in  the  industry 
will  be  treated  alike.  Tax-and-loss  bonds  are 
not  required  for  past  years,  but  the  addi- 
tions to  reserves  made  prior  to  1967  must  be 
Included  in  Income  at  the  end  of  10  years 
following  the  year  for  which  the  addition 
was  made.  In  addition,  losses  Incurred  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1966.  to  the 
extent  the  losses  exceed  35  percent  of  earned 
premiums  for  the  year,  are  to  be  charged  to 
the  pre-1967  reserve  rather  than  against  cur- 
rent Income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  feature  of  the  Senators 
amendment  is  In  efifect  a  loophole  closer. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  committee  studied 
and  vot«d  on  before.  I  thiiik  we  have 
voted  on  it  twice  since  it  has  been  on 
the  calendar.  The  Senator  Is  wise  in  of- 
fering it  at  this  time  because  there  is  a 
hold  order  on  the  measure  on  which  the 
amendment  was  offered.  The  hold  order 
does  not  have  to  do  with  the  bill,  but 
some  Senators  would  like  to  use  it  as  a 
parliamentai-y  vehicle  in  another  matter 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  do  not  find 
It  necessary  to  kill  any  more  bills  than 
necessary  to  afford  Senators  a  vehicle 
for  extraneous  amendments. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  hope  that  it  Is  agreed  to.  Let  me  now 
turn  to  an  explanation  of  the  two  fea- 
tures of  the  amendment. 

FEDERAL    EXCISE    TAX     ON     CIGARS 

The  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on 
cigars  is  imposed  on  the  basis  of  a 
bracket  system.  Under  this  bracket  sys- 
tem the  rate  of  tax  for  each  cigar 
depends  upon  its  intended  retail  price 
and  the  tax  bracket  in  which  this 
falls.  The  intended  retail  price  under 
present  law  is  the  price  for  a  given  type 
of  cigar  in  its  princip>al  market.  In  deter- 
mining this  price,  the  Stat«  and  local 
taxes  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Under  the  system  I  have  just  described 
to  you.  discrimination  can  arise  where 
the  State  or  local  tax  in  the  principal 
market  of  a  particular  cigar  brand 
amounts  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  This  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  retail  cigar  deal- 
ers almost  always  round  off  the  retail 
price  when  a  fractional  cent  State  or 
local  tax  is  imposed. 

For  example,  cigars  which  nonnally 
retail  for  6  cents  in  their  principal  mar- 
ket are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  thou- 
sand, and  cigars  which  sell  for  more  than 
6  cents  but  le.ss  than  8  cents  are  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  $7  per  thousand.  Assume  that 
a  cigar  is  intended  to  sell  at  retail  for  6 
cents,  but  the  State  of  its  principal  mar- 
ket imix)ses  a  tax  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  cigar.  The  retailers  in  that  State 
are  almost  certain  to  round  the  price  off 
from  e^i  cents  to  7  cents  a  cigar.  As  a 
result  the  retail  price  of  the  cigar  for 
purposes  of  the  excise  tax  under  present 
law  is  6'/4  cents;  that  is,  7  cents  minus 


the  three-quarters  of  a  cent  tax.  As  a  re- 
sult the  manufacturer  of  such  a  cigar 
would  have  to  pay  a  Federal  excise  tax  of 
$7  per  thousand  instead  of  $4  per  thou- 
sand. If  another  cigar  competitive  to  the 
first  is  also  manufactured  to  retail  at  6 
cents  but  the  State  of  its  principal  market 
imposes  no  sales  tax.  the  price  on  which 
the  tax  would  be  based  in  this  case  would 
be  only  $4  per  thousand.  As  a  result  the 
manufacturer  of  this  second  cigar  would 
pay  a  U^x  of  $4  per  thousand  and  have 
a  considerable  competitive  advantage 
over  the  manufacturer  of  the  first  brand 
who  must  pay  tax  of  $7  per  thousand. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  House- 
passed  provision  which  your  committee 
accept-ed  corrects  the  type  of  situation  I 
have  described  to  you.  It  provides  that 
In  the  case  of  a  State  or  local  tax  which 
ends  in  a  fractional  part  of  a  cent,  the 
amount  to  be  excluded  in  determining 
the  excise  tax  base  for  cigars  is  to  be 
rounded  off  to  the  next  highest  full  cent 
A  limitation,  however,  is  imposed  to  be 
sure  that  this  in  no  event  will  result  in 
a  lower  tax  than  if  no  State  or  local  tax 
were  imjxased. 

Tills  pronsion  removes  a  discrimina- 
tion In  present  law  against  some  cigars 
and  has  been  generally'  endorsed  by  the 
cigar  industry  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  effective  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  quarters  which  begin 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

MORTGAGE    OrTARANTT    INSTTRANCE   RESERVES 

The  Finance  Committee  added  a  pro- 
vision dealing  with  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance  reserves  to  the  bill,  H.R.  4765. 
However,  the  Senate  amended  this  pro- 
vision so  that  it  dealt  with  mortgage 
guaranty  Insurance  reserves  only  for  the 
year  1967. 

In  the  conference  on  that  bUl.  the 
House  conferees  indicated  that  they 
favored  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  raised  with  respect  to  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance  reserves  but  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  worthwhile  acting 
only  for  the  year  1967.  The  conference 
report  on  that  bill  expresses  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  conferees  to  a  permanent 
solution  of  this  problem.  This  Is  also  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House — the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  and  one  of  the 
senior  Republicans  on  the  committee, 
Tom  CtTRTis — since  our  conference  on  the 
bank  holding  company  bill  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  dealing  with  the  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance  reserves  which  Is 
substanially  the  same  as  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee 
before  amendment  by  the  Senate  of  that 
provision. 

The  provision  the  Finance  Committee 
has  added  to  this  bill  dealing  with  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  cigars  Is  identical 
to  the  bill  Introduced  by  Congressmen 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  and  Tom  Cubtis  and  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  pro\'ision 
previously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  problem  dealt  with  by  these  bills 
relates  to  those  companies  which  par- 
tially guarantee  the  holder  of  a  real 
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estate  mortgage  against  loss  in  i  man- 
ner substantially  comparable  xo  the 
manner  in  which  the  FHA  guarantees 
against  mortgage  losses.  These  martgage 
guaranty  insurers  are  regulated  I  y  State 
Insurance  commissions  which  generally 
have  required  the  establishment  jof  very 
large  contingency  loss  reservesi-up  to 
50  percent  of  earned  premiums  ijn  some 
cases — to  cover  the  possibility  of  the  loss 
on  these  mortgages  in  the  case  oi  a  sub- 
stantial depression.  j 

In  1960  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  rulings  to  two  of  these  cortipanies 
permitting  them  to  take  deductions  for 
the  full  additions  to  the  special  ireserve 
required  by  State  law.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  however,  has  comej  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  rulings  were  wrong 
and  they,  therefore,  are  unwiljing  to 
issue  similar  rulings  to  other  contpanies 
in  the  industry. 

It  is  the  resolution  of  this  problekn  with 
which  the  Finance  Committee  pibvlsion 
is  concerned.  This  provision  In  niy  esti- 
mation closes  a  loophole  which  the  rul- 
ings previously  issued  by  the  Service 
suggest  existed  in  present  law.  We  can- 
not say  whether  this  loophole  actually 
existed  or  not,  however,  because  lis  long 
a-  pse  rulings  are  outstanding  there 
is  :  -  one  to  contest  them.  i 

This  amendment  removes  thii  loop- 
hole in  a  way  which  nevertheless;  is  fair 
to  all  of  the  mortgage  guaranty^  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States — 
both  those  who  previously  had  thi  bene- 
fit of  the  ruling  and  the  some  eight  or 
10  who  did  not.  The  Treasury  ijepart- 
ment  has  also  informed  your  conimittee 
that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  it  will  with- 
draw the  existing  rulings.  The  Tijeasury 
Department  incidentally  strongly! favors 
the  enactment  of  this  provision. 

Under  your  committee's  amendment, 
the  mortgage  guaranty  insurance  com- 
panies are  allowed  as  under  the  rulings 
the  additions  to  a  reserve  for  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance  losses  required  by 
State  law  or  regulations.  However,  the 
amendment  circumscribes  this  fleduc- 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no 
loss  in  real  revenue  to  the  Government 
unless  the  major  depressions  actually 
occur  and  the  losses  are  actually 
realized. 

The  Government  has  no  loss  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  provision  reported  by  your 
committee  because  the  company  Is  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  only  If  tlie  tax 
benefit  derived  from  the  deduction  Is  in 
full  invested  in  a  special  issue  of  Federal 
bonds  which  pay  no  Interest,  are  non- 
transferable and  are  redeemable  only 
when  the  amounts  added  to  the  reserves 
are  restored  to  income.  The  anaounts 
placed  in  these  reserves  must  be  restored 
to  income  at  the  close  of  10  years  xinless 
required  because  of  actual  catastiophe- 
type  losses  in  that  interval. 

Since  the  Government  has  the  use  of 
the  funds  without  interest  during  this 
10-year  period,  it  Is  not  out  any  revenue 
by  reason  of  allowing  this  deduction  un- 
less the  actual  losses  occur.  Nevertheless, 
this  Is  desirable  from  the  company's 
standpoint  for  two  reasons.  First,  jhould 
the  actual  catastrophe-type  losses  occur 
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within  the  10-year  period,  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  can  be  used  to  pay  off  these 
losses.  Second,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies have  the  bonds  means  that  they 
will  have  assets  which  will  be  reflected 
on  their  balance  sheet  during  this  in- 
terval. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  indicated  before,  the 
Government  is  not  out  any  money  in  the 
case  of  a  deduction  where  the  tax  benefit 
must  be  invested  in  non-interest-bearing 
Government  bonds.  I  consider  this  a 
worthwhile  closing  of  an  existing  loop- 
hole In  a  manner  which  nevertheless  does 
not  work  hardship  on  the  companies  In- 
volved. 

This  resolution  of  the  Issue  is  a  good 
one  which  both  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment aAd  the  industry  favor.  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  solution  to  a  difBcult  problem 
which  arose  in  no  small  part  from  what 
were  probably  incorrect  rulings  In  1960. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  insert  in  the  Record  some  data  sup- 
plied me  by  the  Treasury  Department 
relative  to  the  companies  who  received 
the  favorable  rulings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  data  show  that  the  two  companies 
who  received  the  favorable  rulings  paid 
$1,596,835  in  taxes  In  the  period  from  1957 
through  1966.  They  show  that  the  rulings 
reduced  taxes  of  these  companies  by  $9,- 
028,253. 

Had  this  bill  been  In  effect  In  that  period, 
the  same  reduction  in  taxes  for  this  period 
would  have  occurred  but  the  Government 
would  have  had  the  Interest-free  use  of  this 
$9  million  during  this  period. 

The  operation  of  the  bill  can  be  shown 
by  taking  as  an  Illustration  the  case  of  MGIC 
in  the  1  year  1961.  In  that  year  It  deducted 
$1,424,000  for  this  special  reserve  and  paid 
$73,591  In  taxes.  Assuming  a  50  percent  tax 
rate  for  ease  of  Illustration,  the  deduction 
lowered  the  company's  taxes  by  $712,000  In 
1961.  Under  the  bill  this  $712,000  would  be 
loaned  to  the  Government  on  an  Interest- 
free  basis  for  10  years,  or  untU  1971.  If  there 
were  no  major  catastrophe-type  losses  In  this 
10-year  period.  th9»  entire  deduction  of 
$1,424,000  would  be  restored  to  Income  In 
1971  and  the  tax  then  due  on  It — assuming 
a  50  percent  rate — of  $712,000  would  be  paid 
by  cashing  In  the  Government  bonds  of  a 
similar  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  1141)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  title 
be  appropriately  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  continue  the  duty-free  status 
of  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY LITERATURE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Findlay.  Ohio. 
I  shall  not  identify  him  by  name  but 
I  do  wish  to  read  the  letter  and  to  docu- 
ment what  he  says  about  being  flooded 
with  mail  from  the  OflQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  without  ever  having  re- 
quested the  mail.  Enclosed  In  the  enve- 
lope with  the  letter  are  2  weeks  of  mail- 
ings from  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  letter  reads  in  pakt  as  follows: 

Now,  Just  how  I  got  on  their  mailing  list, 
I  do  not  know  but  other  doctors  In  this  are* 
also  tell  me  that  their  offices  are  being  flooded 
with  this  literature. 

I  read  In  the  news  dispatches  and  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  November  24th  news  release 
that  this  Government  jxiverty  measure  It 
short  on  funds  due  to  the  fact  that  Congreas 
Is  In  a  wrangle  about  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation. If  the  OEO  Is  that  short  of  money, 
then  Just  why  am  I  being  flooded  with  thli 
literature? 

I  don't  object  If  my  income  tax  Is  raised 
another  10%  for  the  Viet  Nam  war  or  iot 
purposes  of  controlUng  Inflation,  but  I  (Jo 
object  vigorously  to  my  tax  money  being 
blithely  wasted  In  this  manner. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  substance  of 
the  communication  to  me.  He  states  in 
his  letter,  as  Senators  may  have  observed, 
that  he  enclosed  to  me  the  2  weeks  of 
literature  which  he  received  from  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  would 
now  wish  to  point  out  what  these  com- 
munications are. 

Two  of  the  items  are  entitled  "News 
Summary  of  the  War  on  Poverty,"  one 
being  dated  November  6  and  the  other 
dated  November  27. 1  shall  not  quote  the 
entire  document  but  I  do  wish  to  quote 
a  part  of  it: 

Meanwhile,  a  continuing  resolution  to  pro- 
vide stopgap  funds  for  OEO  op)eratlons  pend- 
ing approval  of  1968  appropriations  Is  etUl 
in  a  House-Senate  conference  committee. 
This  has  resulted  In  severe  spending  restric- 
tions that  have  already  begun  to  affect  • 
number  of  local  community  action  agencies. 
Some  35  of  these  will  have  to  shut  down  by 
November  23rd  If  the  present  Impawe 
continues. 

Mr.  President,  my  query  is:  Does  not 
this  langtiage  Indicate  a  plea  to  the  re- 
cipient of  the  document  to  Interest  his 
influence  in  getting  a  break  in  what  the 
writer  calls  an  "Impasse  "? 

I  submit  that  this  Is  an  abuse  of  the 


proper  exercise  of  functions  by  any  offi- 
cial of  any  government,  especially  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  document  called  a  news  sum- 
mary of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  it  is 
dated  November  27,  1967.  Let  me  read  the 
headings  and  a  few  of  the  paragraphs: 

Outgoing  general  manager,  St.  Louis'  Hu- 
man Development  Corporation.  Samuel  Bern- 
stein, has  Issued  a  statement  addressed  to 
taxpayers  In  which  he  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress of  that  city's  antlpoverty  program  since 
:ts  inception  In  late  1964. 

Mr.  Benistein  goes  on  to  extol  the  great 
achievements  of  the  OEO. 

The  next  paragraph  states: 

More  than  9.300  persons  have  received  legal 
assistance.  16.000  parents  have  been  given 
birth  control  Information;  11.000  adults  In 
basic  education  Instruction;  16,000  youths  In 
summer  recreation  and  Job  programs;   .  .  . 

Another  propaganda  statement,  at- 
tempting to  influence  this  citizen  in 
Findlay,  Ohio,  to  intervene,  I  suppose, 
with  me,  and  with  other  members  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  to  give  support  to  the 
great  work  the  OEO  states  it  has  gen- 
erally done. 

I  concede  that  they  have  done  some 
good  work,  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  to  prop- 
agandize, especially  when  the  issue  is 
acutely  being  discussed  and  controverted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Here  is  another  one:  OEO — news  sum- 
mar>'.  dated  November  20 — I  shall  read 
from  one  paragraph : 

The  administration's  original  request  for 
a  bill  authorizing  $2.06  billion  was  slashed 
by  »460  million  to  the  final  $1.6  billion  figure 
In  the  closing  moments  of  six  days  of  ex- 
tensive debate.  This  crucial  vote  was  221  to 
190. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  mark  these  words: 
The  Republican  "Opportunity  Crusade" 
which  would  have  dismantled  the  OEO  by 
spinning  off  Its  program  to  other,  well- 
established  Government  agencies  was  com- 
pletely thwarted. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  argue  that 
this  is  objective  reporting  of  factual  in- 
formation dealing  with  the  operations  of 
the  OEO.  Those  words  are  propaganda 
and  political  in  nature. 

When  we  begin  to  establish  advertis- 
ing agencies,  propaganda  offices,  dealing 
with  political  issues.  I  say,  most  respect- 
fully and  humbly,  that  we  are  establish- 
ing a  centralized  control  and  promotion 
of  programs  which  are  controverted  and 
are  entering  Into  the  technique,  keenly 
and  fully,  of  the  manner  In  which  Com- 
munist governments  operate. 

Here  is  another  news  release,  dated 
November  13,  1967,  containing  similar 
arguments. 

This  poor  man  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  was 
so  swamped  with  letters  that  he  finally 
stopped  opening  them.  I  have  two  letters 
and  a  release  dated  November  25,  1967, 
which  the  Findlay  citizen  did  not  open 
but  sent  to  me.  One  letter  Is  a  news  re- 
lease of  certain  good  work  being  done  by 
the  OEO  and  another,  which  he  did  not 
open,  is  dated  November  2,  telling  about 
the  allocation  of  $77,000  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area  of  Ohio — I  suppose  pointing 
up  the  constructive  work  being  done. 


But  that  is  not  enough,  Mr.  President. 
In  the  2-week  -period  he  received  a  bul- 
letin, six  pages,  long,  entitled  "Legal 
Services:  Law  in  Action,"  telling  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  division  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  next  one  is  a  communication  by 
VTSTA,  its  issue  of  November  1967,  in 
booklet  form,  containing  an  interesting 
statement  on  the  subject  of  landlords. 
It  complains  about  the  duly  constituted 
courts  in  which  actions  have  been 
brought  against  landlords,  abusing  their 
rights  and  abusing  justice  by  appointing 
mortgagees  and  landlords  as  adminis- 
trators of  a  tenement  building  while  the 
litigation  is  in  progress. 

The  article  states: 

This  gives  the  landlords  time  for  stall- 
ing, since  the  tenants  must  wait  twenty  days 
In  order  to  establish  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  repairs  and  that  a  new  admin- 
istrator should  be  appointed. 

Further  on  in  the  article  there  is  the 
statement : 

In  presenting  a  7A  case,  tenants  must 
first  petition  the  court  to  set  a  hearing  to 
establish  whether  hazardous  conditions 
really  exist  and  whether  they  are  due  to  the 
landlord's  neglect.  In  conjunction  with  this 
petition,  however,  an  offlclal  Inspection  of 
the  building  miist  be  made  by  an  architect. 
an  engineer,  or  a  contractor.  The  Inspector 
must  make  an  Itemized  list  of  the  needed 
repairs.  .  .  . 

This  article  puts  the  finger  on  the 
courts  of  justice  in  this  country  that 
they  are  abusing  their  rights  and  abus- 
ing justice  in  appointing  mortgagees  so 
that  the  landlords  themselves  would  be 
the  administrators  while  the  litigation  is 
In  progress. 

Now  I  go  to  another  document  en- 
titled "Communities  in  Action."  This  is 
a  bulletin  of  29  pages.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  what  is  said  in  the  bulletin — 
"The  Moral  Law"  is  the  heading: 

Congressional  hearings  are  now  being  held 
to  determine  whether  the  OEO  should  con- 
tinue to  exist.  A  great  deal  of  political 
rhetoric  surrounds  the  suggestion  of  dls- 
bannlng  this  agency  for  the  poor,  but 
stripped  clean,  the  proposal  Is  that  America 
should  once  again  turn  Its  back  on  one-fifth 
of  the  American  community. 

The  argument  may  be  sound,  but  what 
right  does  the  administrator  have  to  use 
public  funds  to  propagandize  a  program 
that  is  being  debated  and  controverted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States? 

But  it  still  has  not  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  another  book  that  was  sent  to 
this  citizen  of  Findlay,  Ohio.  This  one 
consists  of  31  pages.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  quote  from  it.  I  did  not  see  In  it  any 
particular  propaganda  material  im- 
properly used. 

Why  this  argument,  Mr.  President? 
We  are  Members  of  this  Congress.  We 
have  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  our 
States  to  represent  them.  In  conform- 
ity with  what  we  think  is  right,  they 
have  asked  us  to  promote  programs  that 
will  serve  the  welfare  and  the  security 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

What  right  is  there,  morally  or  legally, 
for  any  member  of  the  Government  to 
use  taxpayers'  money   to  propagandize 


and  advertise  one  side  of  a  cause  without 
propagandizing  the  other  side  of  the 
cause? 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
not  in  complete  accord  with  this  pro- 
gram, if  there  are  certain  citizens  of  West 
Virginia  who  are  not  in  accord,  what 
right  does  this  office  have  to  use  the  mon- 
ey of  those  taxpayers  and  citizens  who 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  program  in 
order  to  propagandize  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
press?  What  right  does  the  office  have  to 
flood  this  citizen's  office  in  Findlay.  Ohio. 
in  a  period  of  2  weeks,  with  this  sheaf  of 
materials?  In  my  judgment,  none  in  the 
world.  And  yet  It  is  happening. 

In  these  documents  the  finger  of  guilt 
is  put  on  the  Republican  Party.  I  want  to 
repeat  that  so  that  the  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority will  hear  It.  In  these  documents 
the  finger  of  guilt  is  put  on  the  Republi- 
can Party.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Re- 
publicans win  the  election  in  1968  and 
this  administrator  begins  propagandiz- 
ing and  putting  the  finger  of  guilt  on  the 
Democratic  Party.  Would  it  be  right? 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 

I  want  to  read  further  what  this  citizen 
in  Ohio  said.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  ought  to  read  material  of 
this  type  and  see  what  is  happening.  In 
this  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  me.  he 
says: 

I  realize  that  this  letter  will  never  reach 
your  desk,  but  will  be  noted  briefly  and  com- 
piled. .  .  . 

As  I  said  In  the  opening  sentence,  this  let- 
ter will  never  reach  the  Senator,  but  I  can 
assure  your  third  echelon  clerk  who  scans 
this  letter  that  I  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  Senator  Lauscbe,  personally. 
when  he  travels  the  State  seeking  votes  for 
re-election. 

I  would  like  to  include  his  name  in  this 
discussion.  I  do  not  have  his  permission. 
But  I  want  this  citizen  of  Ohio  to  know 
that  the  conduct  of  that  office  in  deliver- 
ing these  documents  is  un-American.  It 
is  completely  foreign  to  what  we  know  as 
protecting  the  general  citizenry  and  be- 
ing fair  to  him. 

I  shall  not  ask  that  these  documents 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  quoted 
from  them  sufficiently. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  DROP  GOOD  NEWS 
NO  BASIS  FOR  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  just  released  this  morning  that  un- 
emplojTnent  dropped  last  month  4.3 
dowTi  to  3.9  percent  is  very  good  news  for 
the  countrj'  as  well  as  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  looking  for 
work  who  found  it  in  November. 

This  is  a  drop  in  unemployment  of 
substantial  significance  because  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  largest  the  Nation  has 
enjoyed  in  a  long  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  this 
statistic  alone  cannot  be  considered  ajB 
a  signal  that  the  economy  needs  the  10- 
percent  surtax  to  keep  it  from  overheat- 
ing. 

As  Commissioner  Arthur  Ross  said  in 
a  statistical  analysis  only  2  weeks  ago, 
these   indicators  may   move   erratically 
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from  month  to  month,  a  3-month  mov- 
ing average  gives  us  a  clearer  picture. 

Even  at  3.9  percent,  unemploynent  is 
well  above  the  3.5  r>ercent  set  funani- 
mously  by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
on  the  Joint  Economic  CommlttlBe  last 
March  as  a  reasonable  goal  this  year 
for  unemployment. 

Also,  tlfe  3-month  moving  average  of 
unemployment  for  September  through 
November  shows  an  unemploymeBt  level 
of  4.1  percent.  And  the  latest  3.9  per- 
cent is  hardly  a  trend  since  it  follows 
the  biggest  2-month  jump  in  unemploy- 
ment in  the  past  7  years.  Between  August 
and  October  unemployment  rosd  from 
3  8  M  4.3  ptTcent. 

PerJiaps  most  significant  of  all,  unem- 
ployment, even  after  the  substantial 
drop  of  last  month.  Ls  well  above  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.  In  November  of  1966 
unemployment  was  3.5  percent.  Last 
month  it  was  3.9  percent. 

In  every  category- — for  men,  for  wom- 
en, for  white's  and  nonwhites.  for  mar- 
ried men  and  full-time  workers — unem- 
plonnent  was  significantly  hlghar  last 
month  than  in  November  1966. 

For  example,  a  year  ago  11.6  percent 
of  the  labor  force  between  the  a«es  of 
16  and  19  was  out  of  work.  Last  month 
15  percent  of  these  teenagers  were  with- 
out jobs. 

A  year  ago  November  1966  6.9  percent 
of  nonwhites  were  looking  for  w  )i  k  L;i.^t 
month  8.8  percent  were  unempi  lyr d. 

Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  tax  cut 
would  take  about  $10  billion  out  of  the 
economy  on  an  annual  basis,  and  "would 
eliminate  roughly  a  million  jobs,  the  case 
for  the  tax  Increase  Ls  not  impressive  In 
spite  of  November's  encouraging  showing 
in  employment. 

Other  economic  statistics,  especially 
those  that  generally  forecast  future  eco- 
nomic conditions,  are  mixed  and  give  no 
indication  that  the  relatively  slow  f»ce  of 
the  economy  Is  likely  to  pick  up. 

The  ^.^ertlon  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
U5i*«r Commissioner  Ross  on  NovemlxT 
29  that  Ciur  growth  in  the  past  year  is 
still  less  than  half  the  rate  necessary  to 
absorb  our  increased  productivity  and 
the  million  and  a  half  persons  coming 
into  our  labor  force  each  year,  still  feeems 
valid.  ] 

Another  3  or  4  months  of  improvement 
of  the  kind  the  country  enjoyed  iu  em- 
ployment in  November,  however,  could 
change  the  economic  outlook  and  the 
ba.sis  for  tax  policy  significantly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  employment 
situation  released  this  morning  at  10  a  m. 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati-stics.  to- 
gether with  tables  detailing  a  breakdown 
of  the  statistics,  be  printed  in,  th.e  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  • 

The  Employment  Situation:  NovKMBEi  1967 
The  Job  altuatlon  Improved  markedly  be- 
tween October  and  November,  the  U.3.  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  today. 

Total  employment  rose  450.000  (seasonally 
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from  4  3  to  3.9  percent.  These  developments 
halted  the  two-month  uptrend  In  Jobless- 
ness, and  unemployment  returned  to  the 
range  within  which  It  has  moved  since  late 
1965. 

Unemployment,  which  usually  rises  with 
November  cutbacks  In  outdoor  actlvlUes. 
edged  down  to  2  9  million.  Jobless  rates  for 
most  major  segments  of  the  labor  force  moved 
down  slgnlHcantly,  returning  to  about  the 
August  level.  There  was  an  especially  sharp 
drop  for  adult  women. 

Employment  gains  In  trade  and  govern- 
ment, along  with  the  return  to  work  of  strik- 
ers In  manufacturing  and  transpwrtatlon. 
contributed  to  a  rise  of  nearly  Vi  million 
(seasonally  adjusted)  in  nonagricultural  pay- 
roll employment. 

The  factory  workweek  rose  to  40.9  hours  In 
November  (seasonally  adjusted).  Its  highest 
p>olnt  since  January  1967. 

DNEMPLOTMENT 

The  November  drop  in  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed rate  and  level  of  unemployment  rep- 
resented a  return  to  the  general  situation 
before  the  September-October  rises.  Major 
declines  occurred  among  women  and  teen- 
agers, the  same  groups  which  had  recorded 
large  Increases  In  the  past  2  months.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  adult  men.  at  2.4 
{percent  In  November,  was  \rlrtually  un- 
changed from  the  level  that  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  year.  For  adult  women  and  teen- 
agers, however,  rates  and  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment have  tended  to  move  up  over  the  year. 
As  a  result,  the  unemployment  rate  for  all 
workers  was  up  from  the  post-Korean  low 
of  last  fall. 

The  October-to-November  drop  in  unem- 
ployment was  reflected  in  most  occupation 
and  Industry  groups.  With  the  exception  of 
construction,  however,  all  Industry  unem- 
ployment rates  were  up  over  the  year.  Sim- 
ilarly, rates  In  most  occupation  groups  were 
up  from  a  year  earlier. 

Nonwhites  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the 
unemployment  In  November.  Their  unem- 
ployment rate  was  down  from  8.8  percent 
in  October  to  7  3  percent  In  November.  The 
rate  for  whites  fell  from  3.8  to  3.4  percent. 

Unemployment  covered  under  State  unem- 
plo3?ment  Insurance  programs  totaled  952.- 
000  In  mld-Novembcr.  The  State-Insured  un- 
employment rate,  at  2.3  percent  seasonally 
adjusted,  was  down  slightly  over  the  month, 
but  was  up  from  2.1  percent  a  year  earlier 


ment  (autos).  machinery,  fabricated  and 
primary  metals,  and  electrical  equipment, 
returned  employment  close  to  August  level* 
Widespread  small  gains  among  nondurab'e 
goods  industries  (totaling  48,000  Jobs)  ac- 
counted for  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  ex- 
pansion not  attributable  to  the  sham  dron 
In  strike  acUvlty.  ^ 

In  transportation  and  public  utilities  the 
end  of  the  truckers'  strike  was  responsible 
for  about  half  of  the  employment  gain. 

Other  Increases  were  concentrated  In  the 
service-producing  Industries,  with  gains  la 
trade  (65,000),  State  and  local  government 
(50.000),  and  services  (60,000).  Employment 
changes  In  mining,  construction,  and  n- 
nance  were  slightly  better  than  seasonallt 
expected.  Federal  government  employment 
was  down  In  November  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive month.  Since  July.  Federal  employ, 
ment  has  fallen  by  63,000  (seasonallv  ad. 
Justed).  '' 

Over  the  year,  payroll  employment  wu 
up  by  1,7  million  to  a  November  high  of  67 J 
million.  The  main  sources  of  employment 
growth  have  been  the  service-producing  in- 
dustries and  government.  The  goods-produc- 
ing Industries,  which  expanded  rapidly  from 
1965  to  1966.  have  declined  from  a  year  ago, 
as  the  tabulation  below  indicates : 


Industry 


November  Novembtf 

1966  10  1965  to 

NowembA  NovembM 

1967  1966 


Totil  payroll  employment 1  710 

Private i_07g 

Goods  praducing -i(X) 

Service  producing l,  178 

Government 632 


3.118 
2.252 


1,034 
1.211 


8S6 


adjusted)     after    remaining    stable    fort  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  unemployment  ra  «  fell 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  FORCE 

Total  employment  was  75.1  million  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  In  November,  up  450.000 
over  the  month.  Seasonally  adjusted  in- 
creases amounted  to  325,000  In  nonagricul- 
tural employment  and  125.000  In  agriculture. 

The  civilian  labor  force,  at  78.1  million, 
was  up  1.6  million  from  a  year  earlier.  About 
10  million  of  the  increase  occurred  among 
adult  women,  while  the  adult  male  group 
increased  nearly  800,000  after  little  change 
from  1965  to  1966.  The  Increases  were  par- 
tially offset  by  a  200,000  decline  In  the  teen- 
age labor  force.  For  the  most  part,  these 
changes  reflect  shifts  In  the  age  dlstribuUon 
of  the  population. 

INDUSTRY     EMPLOYMENT 

Payroll  emplojTnent  rose  by  nearly  half  a 
million  In  November,  as  all  Industries  ex- 
cept the  Federal  government  registered  sea- 
sonally adjusted  employment  gains.  Approxi- 
mately 200,000  of  the  increase  was  accounted 
for  by  the  termination  of  strikes.  (In  the 
household  data  strikers  are  counted  as  em- 
ployed but  not  at  work,  while  the  payroll 
data  shows  them  as  absent  from  payrolls  and 
thus  not  among  the  employed.) 

The  bulk  of  the  employment  Increase  wa« 
In  durable  goods  manufacturing,  where  re- 
duced strike  activity  accounted  for  most  of 
the  rise.  Increases  In  transportation  equlp- 


Partlcularly  large  Increases  have  occurred 
recently  In  State  and  local  government  (550,- 
000  since  November  1968) ,  The  continued  ex- 
pansion of  educational  activities  has  played 
a  major  role  In  this  Increase.  The  latest 
available  figures  (October)  Indicate  an  over- 
the-year  increase  of  nearly  300,000  In  local 
education  emploj-ment  and  90,000  In  Stat* 
educational  employment. 

There  has  also  been  a  sharp  rise  In  the 
service  Industries  (500,000  over  the  year). 
The  largest  Increase  has  been  in  medical  and 
health  services  where  employment  w.us  up 
230.000  over  the  year. 

HOURS    AND   KARNINCS 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  rank  and  file 
workers  on  private  payrolls  edged  up  to 
•  103.90  In  November.  Over  the  year,  weekly 
earnings  were  up  »4.00.  Much  of  the  Increase, 
however,  has  been  offset  by  higher  consumer 
prices.  Average  hourly  earnings,  at  $2.72,  were 
up  12  cents  (4.6  percent)  from  a  year  earlier. 
Average  weekly  hours  rose  In  November  to 
38.2  but  were  down  0.2  hours  from  November 
1968. 

Hours  and  earnings  of  factory  producUon 
workers  also  rose  In  November.  In  spite  of  an 
0.4  hour  over-the-year  decUne  In  the  average 
workweek,  to  40.9  hours,  weekly  earnings 
were  up  $4.21  to  $118.20.  Hourly  earnings  row 
13  cenu  to  $2.89. 

(NoTK. — This  release  presents  and  analyzes 
statistics  from  two  major  surveys.  Data  on 
labor  force,  total  employment,  and  unem- 
ployment are  derived  from  the  sample  surrey 
of  households  conducted  and  tabulated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Statistics  on  industry  em- 
pl03rment,  hours,  and  earnings  are  collected 
by  State  agencies  from  payroll  records  of 
employers  and  are  tabulated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  A  description  of  the  two 
svirveys  appears  In  the  BLS  publication  £""•- 
ployment  and  Earnings  and  Monthly  Report 
on  the  Labor  Force.) 
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TABLE  A-l.-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPUUTION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

(In  thousands] 

Etnploymenl  status,  tge,  and  sex  November  1967 
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Totll' 

total  labor  force 81.582 

Civilian  labor  force 78, 113 

Employed 75,218 

Agriculture. 3,759 

Nonagricultural  industries 71,4fiO 

(Jn     part     time     for     economic 

reasons 1,829 

Usually  work  full  time 1,078 

Usually  work  part  time 7S1 

Unemployed 2,894 

Men, 20  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force 45,579 

[mployed 44,611 

Agriculture 2,814 

Nonagricultural  industries 41,797 

Unemployed. 968 

Women,  20  years  and  over: 

Civilian  labor  force 26,485 

Employed 25,409 

Agriculture 632 

Nonagriculturallndustries 24,777 

Unemployed 1,076 

Bothseies.  16  to  19  years: 

Civilian  labor  force 6,049 

[mployed 5, 198 

Agriculture 313 

Nonagricultural  Industries 4,885 

Unemployed 851 


Seasonally  adjusted 

ctober  1967 

November  1966 

November  1967 

October  1967 

September  1967 

August  1967 

July  1967 

81.595 

79.895 

81.576 

81,460 

81,259 

81.160 

80,954 

78. 132 

76, 573 

78.106 

77,997 

77, 803 

77,701 

77,505 

75.181 

73,995 

75.083 

74,630 

74.625 

74,718 

74.489 

4,033 

3.814 

3.829 

3,707 

3,676 

3,992 

3.856 

71,148 

70, 180 

71,254 

70, 923 

70. 949 

70.726 

70. 633 

1,687 

1,431 

1.894 

1,813 

1,977 

1,855 

2,011 

922 

773 

1,080 

949 

1,081 

992 

1.058 

765 

658 

814 

864 

896 

863 

953 

2,951 

2,577 

3,023 

3,367 

3.178 

2.983 

3.016 

45,606 

44,811 

45,563 

45,513 

45,476 

45,  559 

45.433 

44.714 

43,840 

44, 480 

44. 375 

44, 435 

44, 479 

44.338 

2,922 

2,813 

2,808 

2.791 

2.806 

2,835 

2.791 

41.792 

41,027 

41,672 

41.  584 

41.629 

41,644 

41,547 

893 

970 

1,083 

1,138 

1,041 

1,080 

1.095 

26.398 

25.480 

26, 134 

26,092 

26, 051 

25. 557 

25. 516 

25, 167 

24,583 

25,093 

24,827 

24, 781 

24,558 

24,421 

736 

660 

634 

567 

512 

705 

624 

24. 430 

23, 923 

24,459 

24, 260 

24.269 

23, 853 

23.797 

1,231 

897 

1,041 

1,265 

1.270 

999 

1,095 

6.128 

6.282 

6,409 

6.392 

6.276 

6.585 

6,556 

5,300 

5.572 

5,510 

5,428 

5.409 

5,681 

5.730 

374 

341 

387 

349 

358 

452 

441 

4,926 

5,231 

5,123 

5,079 

5,051 

5,229 

5.289 

828 

711 

899 

964 

867 

904 

826 

TABLE  A-2.-tlNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

|ln  ttiousands] 


Duration  of  unemployment 


November  1967      October  1967      November  1966 


Seasonally  adjusted 


November  1967       October  1967      September  1967       August  1967 


July  1967 


Lassltun  5  weeks 1,651 

5to  14  weeks 844 

ISweeks  and  over . 400 

15  to  26  weeks 243 

27  weeks  and  over 1S6 


1,653 
884 
415 
259 
1S6 


1,486 
710 
381 
206 
175 


1,586 
918 
487 

310 
177 


1,847 

1,153 

489 

313 

176 


1,899 
945 
437 
278 
159 


1,660 
946 
Ul 
231 
210 


1.805 
876 
43S 
26S 
170 


TABLE  A-3.— MAJOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INDICATORS 
[Persons  16  years  and  over) 


Selected  categories 


Thousands  of  persons  unemployed 


Seasonally  adjusted  rates  of  unemployment 


Totll  (all  civilian  workers) 2,894  2,577 

Men,  20  years  and  over 968  971 

Women,  20  years  and  over 1.076  896 

Botli  se»es,  16  to  19  years 851  711 

White 2,272  2,003 

Nonwhite 623  574 

Birnedmen 600  606 

Full-time  workers 2,034  1,968 

Unemployed  15  weeks  and  over 400  381 

State  insured  1 952  857 

Lilior  forte  time  lost' .*. 

Octtipation: 

White-collar  workers 769  653 

Professional  and  managerial 193  162 

Clerical  workers 418  3S0 

Sales  workers       159  141 

Blue-collar  workers 1,159  1,085 

Ciailsmeii  and  foremen . 227  261 

Operatives 669  634 

Nonfarm  laborers 263  210 

Service  workers 456  399 

Bdustry: 

Private  wage  and  salary  workers* 2,108  1,904 

ConsUuclion 236  278 

Manufacturing 718  576 

Durablegoods 382  269 

Nondurable  goods 336  306 

Transportation  and  publK  utilities 95  74 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 542  504 

Finance  and  service  industries 493  457 

Government  wage  and  salary  workers 201  175 

Ajricullural  wage  and  salary  workers 121  85 


November  1967 

October  1967 

September  1967 

August  1967 

July  1967 

November  1966 

3.9 

4.3 

4.1 

3.8 

3.9 

3.5 

2.4 

2.5 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

t4 

4.0 

4.8 

4.9 

3.9 

4.3 

^\ 

14.0 

15.1 

13.8 

13.7 

12.6 

U.4 

3.4 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

7.3 

8.8 

7.9 

6.9 

7.2 

&S 

1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

^l 

3.6 

3.9 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.8 

2.1 

4.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

3.8 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

3.1 

3.9 

3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

2.7 

3.4 

3.4 

4.1 

3.2 

3.7 

3.1 

4.4 

4.9 

4.6 

4.4 

4.7 

4.2 

2.6 

2.8 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

5.0 

5.3 

5.4 

4.8 

5.4 

4.0 

7.5 

9.2 

8.1 

7.8 

&0 

S.3 

4.6 

5.5 

5.1 

4.1 

4.5 

4.0 

3.9 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4.1 

xc 

7.6 

7.2 

5.4 

7.1 

7.6 

1.2 

3.5 

4.1 

4.1 

3.8 

4.0 

S-! 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

3.4 

4.1 

I-I 

3.8 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.0 

^\ 

t5 

2.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 

2.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.1 

4.2 

4.4 

<4 

3.8 

.     4.2 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

^l 

1,9 

2.2 

2.1 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

7.8 

8.6 

11.1 

7.1 

7.2 

6.1 

'  Insured  unemptoyment  under  State  programs  as  a  percent  of  avenge  covered  employment. 
Man-hours  lost  by  the  unemployed  and  persons  on  part  Ume  tor  economic  reasons  as  a  percent 


of  potentially  available  labor  force  marvhours. 
•  Includes  mining,  not  shown  separately. 
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TAf  LE  A-4.— FULL-  AND  PART-TIME  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  NOVEMBER  1967 


Full-  and  part-time  (  nployment  status 


Full  time: 

Civilian  labor  foice 

Employed: 

Full-time  schedules 

Part  time  for  economic  reasons 

Unemployed,  looking  for  full-time  work 

Unemployment  rale 

Part  time: 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employed  (voluntary  part  time) '.'." 

Unemployed,  looking  lor  part-time  work. 
Unemploymeni  rate 


Age  and  sex 


Total,  16  years  and  over... 
16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years  . 

18  and  19  years.. 

20  to  24  years  -- 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Males,  16  years  and  over.. 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years.. 

18  and  19  years.. 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 

Females,  16  years  and  over 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years... 

18  and  19  years... 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over. 


Age  and  sex 


November  1967 


Total,  16  years  and  over 2,894 

16  to  19  years 851 

16  and  17  years 421 

18  and  19  years 430 

20  to  24  years 480 

25  years  and  over 1,563 

25  to  54  years 1,221 

55  years  and  over 342 

Males,  16  years  and  over 1,418 

16  to  19  years 450 

16  and  17  years 240 

18  and  19  years 209 

20  to  24  years 328 

25  years  and  over 730 

25  to  54  years 502 

55  years  and  over 229 

Females,  16  years  and  over 1,477 

16  to  19  years 401 

16  and  17  years 181 

18  and  19  years 220 

20to24years 243 

25  years  and  over 833 

25  to  54  years 720 

55  years  and  over 113 


December  13,  1967 


Total 


Men,  20  and  over         Women.  20  and  over    Both  sexes.  16  to  ISMin 


67.170 


63, 
2, 
2. 


063 
072 
034 
3.0 

943 
083 
860 
7.9 


43, 589 

41,780 
953 
856 
2.0 

1,990 

1,878 

112 

5.6 


20,753 

19,037 
915 
802 
3.9 

5.732 

5.457 

274 

4.8 


TABLE  A  5.-EMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

II  n  thousands) 


November  1967       October  1967       November  1966 


Seasonally  adjusted 


75,218 

5,198 

2.129 

3.069 

8.719 

61.301 

47.538 

13.763 

47.388 

2,777 

1.256 

1.521 

4.757 

39. 854 

30. 919 

8.935 

27. 831 

2.422 

873 

1.548 

3,962 

21,447 

16.619 

4.828 


75. 181 

5.300 

2,237 

3.063 

8,525 

61,355 

47,  510 

13.845 

47,624 

2.910 

1.330 

1.580 

4.787 

39.926 

30.913 

9.014 

27. 557 

2.390 

907 

1,483 

3.738 

21,  429 

16. 598 

4.832 


73.995 

5,572 

2.174 

3.398 

8,077 

60,  347 

46,  820 

13.527 

46. 826 

2.986 

1.267 

1,719 

4,560 

39,281 

30,481 

8.800 

27, 169 

2,586 

907 

1,679 

3,517 

21,066 

16,  339 

4,727 


November  1967 

October  1967 

September 

75,083 

74.630 

74.625 

5,510 

5.428 

5.409 

2.316 

2.288 

2.246 

3,192 

3.106 

3,148 

8,699 

8.514 

8,522 

60. 872 

60,718 

60,  724 

47.106 

46, 876 

46. 768 

13.782 

13,712 

13,698 

47,  548 

47,  425 

47, 479 

3,068 

3.050 

3.044 

1,439 

1.400 

1.409 

1,644 

1.639 

1,653 

4.792 

4.806 

4,849 

39.669 

39.688 

39.  589 

30. 765 

30. 637 

30, 648 

8.941 

8.915 

8.898 

27,  535 

27.205 

27, 146 

2,442 

2.378 

2.365 

877 

888 

837 

1,548 

1.467 

1,495 

3,907 

3,708 

3,673 

21,203 

21,130 

21,135 

16.341 

16, 239 

16. 120 

4.841 

4,797 

4,800 

August  1967 


74.718 

5.681 

2,341 

3.331 

8,612 

60.393 

46.709 

13.632 

47,712 

3.233 

1,436 

1,786 

4.891 

39.566 

30. 638 

8,889 

27,006 

2.448 

905 

1,545 

3,721 

20,  827 

16,071 

4.743 


Note:  Due  to  the  independent  seasonal  adjustn|ent  of  several  of  the  series,  detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

TABLE  A-6.-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


Th  usands 


October  1967 


Percent  looking 

for  full-time 

work,  November 

1967 


Seasonally  ^{Ijusted  unemployment  rates 


2,951 
828 
373 
455 
521 

1,602 

1,293 
309 

1.324 
431 
238 
194 
206 
686 
490 
196 

1,627 
397 
135 
261 
315 
916 
802 
113 


70.3 
44.2 
20.0 
68.1 
81.9 
80.9 
82.5 
75.7 
73.8 
42.2 
25.4 
61.7 
82.4 
90.4 
95.9 
80.3 
66.9 
46.4 
12.7 
74.5 
81.1 
72.6 
73.6 
66.4 


3.9 

14.0 

16.2 

12.0 

5.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.4 

3.3 

14.5 

16.1 

12.0 

5.4 

2.0 

1.8 

2.6 

4.9 

13.4 

16.3 

12.0 

5.9 

3.6 

4.1 

2.1 


4.3 
15.1 
16.5 
13.9 
6.5 
2.9 
3.0 
2.5 
3.4 
15.0 
17.3 
J2.9 
5.3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.5 
5.8 
15.1 
15.3 
15.1 
8.0 
4.3 
5.0 
2.6 


4.1 

13.8 

15.6 

12.6 

6.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.3 

3.0 

12.4 

13.2 

II.  4 

4.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

5.9 

15.6 

19.3 

13.8 

8.8 

4.1 

4.5 

2.9 


3.8 

13.7 

15.3 

12.7 

5.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

3.1 

12.4 

15.3 

10.2 

5.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

5.1 

15.4 

15.4 

15.4 

6.1 

3.5 

3.7 

2.7 


3.9 

12.6 

14.4 

11.4 

6.2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.3 

3.1 

11.6 

14.5 

9.2 

5.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.3 

5.3 

13.8 

14.3 

13.8 

7.6 

3.7 

4.1 

2.2 


2.828 

2,247 
205 
376 
13.3 

3,221 

1,747 

474 

14,7 


July  1967 


74,489 

5,730 

2,322 

3,402 

8,604 

60, 128 

46,471 

13,563 

47, 555 

3.217 

1.399 

1.810 

4,856 

39,468 

30,584 

8,860 

26, 934 

2.513 

923 

1,592 

3,748 

20,660 

15.887 

4,703 


November  1967       October  1967    September  1967       August  1967  July  1967  November  1966 


3.5 

11.4 

12.9 

12.7 

5.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

3.0 

10.5 

11.5 

9.7 

4.9 

2.2 

2.1 

2.4 

4.4 

12.6 

14.9 

11.5 

5.2 

3.1 

3.4 

2.4 


December  IS,  1967 
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PAUL  DOUGLAS  ON  THE  TAX 
LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  attention  of  the  country  is  focused, 
as  It  has  been  this  year,  on  a  proposal  to 
raise  Federal  income  taxes,  intelligent 
observers  Inevitably  raise  the  quesflon  of 
the  numerous  loopholes  In  our  Federal 
income  tax  code  which,  in  essence,  permit 
the  rich  to  get  richer  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  And  it  Is  well  that  they  dhould 
raise  that  question.  For  the  Issue  intolved 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  this  coutitry's 
guiding  principles.  It  is  immoral  aad  to- 


tally undemocratic  for  a  Government 
constituted  as  ours  Is  to  pile  the  burden 
of  taxes  on  the  struggling  wage  earners 
of  the  country  while  allowing  the  fat  cats 
who  benefit  the  most  from  the  stability 
that  flows  under  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment to  carry  the  lightest  load. 

Our  beloved  colleague,  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  more  than  al- 
most any  other  public  man  in  our  history, 
recognized  the  great  injustice  of  the  loop- 
holes and  fought  ably  throughout  his  18 
years  in  this  body  to  close  them. 

He  has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
his  battle  against  the  loopholes  which 


has  been  published  In  the  most  recent 
Issue  of  the  American  Scholar,  entitled 
"The  Problem  of  Tax  Loopholes,  or  My 
18  Years  in  a  Quandary." 
In  the  article.  Senator  Douglas  wrote: 
I  began  my  senatorial  career  In  a  quandary, 
and  when  I  left,  the  quandary  was  even  big- 
ger than  when  I  started.  It  was  this:  Can  and 
will  the  people  under  the  best  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  world,  and  with  an  able  and 
high-minded  Congress,  ever  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  In  tax  matters  and 
enforce  the  equal  Justice  for  all? 

I  must  admit  that  the  eighteen  years  have. 
on  the  surface,  been  disillusioning.  We  have 
made  a  few  Improvements  during  that  time 


»nd  may  have  saved  a  bUllon  dollars  or  more 
Tvear  but  the  big  loopholes  and  truckholes 
-einalii  Indeed,  new  ones  have  been  opened. 
■  metlmes  over  our  opposition  and  some- 
ttmes  as  I  have  pointed  out,  vrtthout  our 
taowledge.  I  daresay  that  there  may  be  still 
other  financial  time  bombs,  presumably  con- 
cealed in  Innocent-sounding  verbiage,  which 
^11  turn  out  to  free  stUl  more  Income  from 
taxation. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators this  fine  article  by  our  former  col- 
league and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Problem  of  Tax  Loopholes:  Or  My  18 
Yeaes  in  a  Quandary 
(By  Paul  H.  Douglas) 

(Note. — Paul  H.  Douglas  was  U.S.  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  18  years.  He  serves  now  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Problems.) 

By  the  summer  of  1950.  the  attack  by  the 
North  Koreans  upon  South  Korea  had 
plunged  us  into  a  full-scale  Asiatic  war.  North 
Korea  was  being  egged  on  and  equipped  by 
R«d  China  and  Russia,  and  the  war  was  an- 
other effort  by  the  Communist  bloc  to  take 
over  additional  territory. 

President  Truman  and  the  United  Nations 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  resisted  this  aggres- 
sion, and  It  became  necessary  to  raise  large 
additional  sums  of  money,  running  Into  many 
billions  of  dollars. 

As  the  new  Ux  bills  moved  onto  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
I  became  more  aware  of  the  Injustices  In  the 
existing  tax  structure  and  of  new  abuses  that 
were  being  added. 

Although  we  were  only  freshmen,  and  were 
not  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
felt  It  our  duty  both  to  become  better  edu- 
cated on  tax  matters  and  to  work  for  a  more 
Just  revenue  system.  We  believed  this  was 
particularly  necessary  because  thousands  of 
young  Americans  were  being  killed  and  many 
more  were  being  wounded,  and  we  felt  that 
here  at  home  profiteering  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

A  tax  seminar  was  therefore  organized 
which  was  attended  by  some  of  the  small 
liberal  bloc  of  senators.  We  got  publlc- 
eplrlted  experts  to  coach  us  In  these  secret 
sessions  and  to  conduct  what  was.  In  effect, 
a  cram  course.  Then,  with  fast-beating  hearts, 
we  ventvued  out  on  the  floor  to  do  battle  with 
the  two  shrewdest  minds  of  the  Senate, 
namely,  Walter  George  and  Eugene  Mllllkln, 
both  of  whom  had  Impressive  reputations 
and  an  nwe-lnsplrlng  capacity  for  thunder- 
ous debate.  We  also  had  to  face,  on  some  Is- 
sues. Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  who  loved  to 
lash  his  opponents  with  the  bullwhlp  of  his 
brutal  sarcasm,  and  who  treated  dissenters  as 
though  they  were  pre-ClvU  War  slaves  In 
the  cotton  kingdom  or  rambimctlous  horses 
to  be  subdued  by  lash  and  spur.  Tom  still 
had  traces  of  frontier  populism,  but  he  also 
had  a  deep  hatred  of  northern  liberal  Demo- 
crats, which  made  xis  fair  game. 

For  many  days  we  fought  on  a  variety  of 
Issues.  It  seemed  an  unequal  struggle  since 
George.  Mllllkln  and  Connally  not  only  had 
the  votes,  but  also  had  many  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  the  intricacies  of  the  tax  code,  and 
were  equipped  with  a  formidable  bevy  of  tax 
experts  at  their  elbows,  while  we  had  to  stand 
alone. 

We  had  to  learn  and  learn  fast,  and  to  deal 
on  our  feet  with  a  baffling  series  of  argu- 
ments which  In  retrospect  were  sophistical, 
but  which  at  the  time  to  many  were  per- 
suasive. The  press  galleries  were  unsympa- 
thetic and  our  fellow  senators  largely  hostile. 
We  had  a  rough  time,  but  the  longer  the 
discussion  went  on  the  more  convinced  I  be- 


came that  the  tax  code  was.  m  lact,  per- 
meated with  favors  to  particular  groups  and 
Individuals,  and  that  It  violated  what  seemed 
to  be  an  elemental  principle  of  equity,  name- 
ly, that  people  with  approximately  equal  net 
incomes  should  pay  approximately  equal 
taxes.  Despite  all  the  battering  we  received, 
and  the  loss  of  prestige  that  we  suffered, 
both  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  felt  that  the 
correctness  of  our  positions  had  been  main- 
tained under  fire. 

So  apparently  did  some  of  the  experts, 
because  there  shortly  appeared  able  articles 
by  two  eminent  lawyers,  namely,  William  L. 
Carey,  of  Northwestern  and  Columbia,  and 
Stanley  Surrey,  then  of  Harvard  University, 
that  echoed  our  criticisms.  The  dean  of  tax 
lawyers,  the  late  Randolph  Paul,  In  pubUc 
testimony  also  stressed  many  of  the  points 
we  had  tried  to  advance. 

In  1955,  I  became  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee,  and  with  the  able  staff 
assistance  of  Dr.  Norman  Ture  the  Commit- 
tee began  to  assemble  evidence  and  take 
skilled  testimony  on  many  of  the  inequities 
that  we  had  spotted.  In  the  same  year,  after 
a  long  struggle,  and  largely  because  of  the 
hammering  of  the  columnist,  Doris  Fleeson. 
I  was  Anally  placed  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  where  I  served  for  the  next  eleven 
years  until  my  defeat  for  a  fourth  term  In 
1966. 

On  the  Finance  Committee  I  saw  the  for- 
mation of  tax  policy  at  first  hand  f.nd  took 
part  In  the  Intimate  discussions  that  at- 
tended the  writing  and  revision  of  our  tax 
laws,  I  continued  to  urge  most  of  the  reforms 
that  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  had  advocated 
In  1950  and  1951  and.  In  addition,  discovered 
new  abuses  that  I  thought  needed  to  be  cor- 
rected. After  a  little  while.  I  was  Joined  by 
Senator  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  who  proved 
to  be  a  strong  and  public-spirited  colleague. 
It  was  a  tough  decade.  On  major  Issues 
where  enormous  sums  were  at  stake,  we  were 
almost  always  defeated,  whether  In  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor.  But  in  the  process  we 
grdned  minor  changes  that  reduced  some 
of  the  specific  Injustices,  so  that  we  were 
never  completely  discouraged  or  frustrated. 
There  were  two  general  sets  of  facts  that 
convinced  me  that  there  were  great  abuses 
within  our  federal  tax  system. 

The  first  was  that  only  about  half  of  the 
total  personal  Income  In  the  country  was 
subject  to  taxation,  while  the  other  half 
completely  escaped  being  levied  on.  The  basic 
exemption  of  $600  a  person  accounted  for 
only  a  fraction  of  this  latter  amount.  The 
remainder  was  Income  that  most  people 
believed  was  taxable,  but  that  was  exempted 
In  reality  by  a  series  of  devices. 

Then  we  discovered  and  got  the  Treasury 
to  confirm  that  In  every  year  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  with  .innual 
Incomes  of  over  $500,000  who  paid  no  taxes  at 
all.  As  we  gathered  evidence  we  found  this 
number  would  never  fall  below  twenty-five 
and  somtlmes  went  above  thirty.  We  also 
found  an  even  greater  number  with  huge  In- 
comes who  paid  less  tlaan  10  or  15  percent. 
We  found  that  the  averages  paid  by  the 
groups  with  Incomes  above  $50,000  was  only 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  they  were  pre- 
sumed to  pay,  and  that  the  uppermost  group 
with  incomes  over  $250,000,  who  according 
to  the  schedules  were  presumed  to  pay  nearly 
90  percent,  actually  paid  on  the  average  only 
25  percent  or  slightly  less.  The  'effective- 
rate  was  therefore  far  less  than  the  nominal 
rate. 

All  this,  plus  the  evidence  on  specific 
"loopholes"  or  "truckholes"  that  enabled 
large  quantities  of  Income  to  slip  through 
the  tax  net,  still  further  convinced  Senator 
Gore  and  me  that  we  should  expose  these 
abuses  and  seek  to  cure  them  We  continued 
to  be  helped  by  public-spirited  experts,  who 
gave  us  surreptltlotis  Information,  sometimes 
at  real  risk  to  themselves,  and  In  particular 


by  the  ability  of  my  former  assistant,  Mr. 
Philip  Stern,  who.  building  on  some  of  our 
work  and  adding  much  of  his  own.  produced 
his  brilliant  and  witty  book.  The  Great 
Treasury  Raid  (New  York.  1964),  which  Is 
still  the  classic  In  this  field. 

Out  of  this  experience  of  nearly  two  dec- 
ades I  have  distilled  certain  facts  and  con- 
clusions. They  show  that  our  tax  system  Is 
riddled  with  injustices  that  violate  the 
simple  principle,  upon  which  I  would  think 
that  all  could  agree,  that  people  with  equal 
net  Incomes  should  pay  equal  or  approxi- 
mately equal  taxes.  WTiether  we  believe  In 
progressive,  regressive  or  proportional  taxa- 
tion, can  we  not  all  agree  on  this  elementary 
principle  of  horizontal  Justice? 

But  this  experience  of  nearly  two  decades 
and  our  relative  lack  of  success  also  plunged 
me  ever  more  deeply  In  a  quandary. 

When  the  so-called  Rirnil  plan  for  withhold- 
ing a  basic  percentage  of  the  federal  Income 
tax  from  yages  and  salaries  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  It  did  not  apply  the  withholding 
principle  to  Interest  and  dividends.  Such  In- 
come was.  on  the  contrary,  to  be  reported  by 
the  recipient  and  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid 
by  him. 

The  Economic  Committee  hearings  that  I 
held  in  1955  showed  that  while  virtually  all 
of  the  wages  and  salaries  were  reported,  there 
were  a  big  volume  of  Interest  and  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  dividends  that  were  not.  It 
became  possible  to  estimate  the  size  of  this 
gap  from  the  reports  published  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  by 
the  Treasury.  Our  little  liberal  group  in  the 
Senate,  therefore,  began  to  advocate  apply- 
ing the  withholding  principle,  or  what  the 
British  term  "payment  at  the  source"  to 
dividends  and  Interest  so  that  ownership 
would  not  receive  any  more  favored  treat- 
ment than  employment. 

In  1962,  under  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary Dillon,  the  Administration  adopted 
this  provision,  and  the  Office  of  Tax  .'  nalysls 
under  Donald  Lublg  was  most  helpf^  In  the 
preparation  of  evidence  and  In  working  out 
simple  plans  for  collection.  It  was  clear  that 
In  1959  about  a  billion  dollars  In  dividends 
and  three  billion  dollars  In  interest  were  not 
reported,  with  a  consequent  annual  loss, in 
taxes  of  between  $900  million  and  $1  billion. 
These  unreported  sums  amounted  to  8  per- 
cent of  all  dividends  and  34  percent  of  all 
interest.  The  proportion  of  wages  and  salaries 
not  reported  In  1959  cajne,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  only  3  percent.  This  showed  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  withholding  method. 

The  Administration  tax  bill  for  1962,  there- 
fore, contained  a  provision  for  the  automatic 
deduction  and  transmission  to  the  Treasury 
of  20  fjercent  from  the  total  sums  credited  to 
dividends  and  interest  without  specifying 
the  Individuals  or  their  amounts,  and  then 
for  the  filing  of  claims  for  any  excess  to  be 
made  periodically  by  the  recipients,  the  plan 
was  simple  and  Just,  and  was  adopted  by-the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  by 
the  House'  Itself.  Senator  Gore  and  I  pre- 
pared to  support  It  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and.  If  necessary,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Itself. 

We  had  heard  rumblings  of  opposition,  but 
I  must  admit  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
storm  that  followed.  Suddenly,  from  all  over 
the  country,  but  especially  from  Illinois. 
thousands  of  protests  poured  Into  my  office. 
By  the  end  of  a  month,  I  had  received  over 
slxty-flve  thousand  such  letters  and  other 
senators  had  received  about  as  many.  Inquiry 
proved  that  these  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  building  and  loan  associations,  whose 
main  national  body  had  launched  the  cam- 
paign from  Chicago.  The  banks  also  helped 
in  the  letter-writing  blitz. 

These  letters  showed  an  extraordinary  mis- 
conception of  the  tax.  A  large  proportion 
hotly  attacked  the  requirement  for  with- 
holding as   the  Imposition  of  a  completely 
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new  and  additional  tax.  They  apparently 
thought  that  Interest  either  waa  not  Income 
or  was  BO  sacred  that  U  should  not  be  taxed. 
This  very  fact  was  In  Itself  eloquent  proof 
of  the  widespread  evasion  or  avoidance  of 
the  tax.  It  was  In  vain  that  In  my  initial 
answer  I  pointed  out  to  these  protesters  that 
this  was  not  a  new  tax  but  merely  k  better 
means  of  collecting  an  existing  tax  that  had 
been  widely  evaded  and  avoided,  and  that 
their  confusion  was  Indeed  am.ple  proof  of 
an  existing  failure  to  report. 

Another  widely  prevalent  misconception 
was  that  the  tax  was  a  levy  amounting  to  a 
20  percent  annual  assessment  on  tbe  total 
capital  that  a  person  owned.  It  wad  conse- 
quently attacked  as  part  of  a  con^munlst 
scheme  to  confiscate  all  capital.  It  was,  of 
course.  Instead  a  tax  on  income,  not  ^n  capi- 
tal. Thus  on  $1,000  of  holdings  thaS  paid  4 
percent,  the  20  percent  tax  would  be  levied 
on  the  $40  of  Interest  and  not  on  tlte  prin- 
cipal of  $1,000. 

I  then  prepared  a  brief  article  summariz- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Income  |t-ax  had 
been  avoided  and  evaded,  and  hoW  simple 
the  proposal  was — namely,  to  wlthh()ld  one- 
flfth  of  all  payments  of  dividends  iand  In- 
terest and  send  the  totals  to  the  Tjreasury, 
In  the  event  of  overwlthholdlng,  the  indi- 
viduals would  then  be  able  to  file  cfuarterly 
requests  for  refunds.  I  pointed  out  tp  all  my 
correspondents  that  the  basic  Income  tax 
on  wages  and  salaries  had  been  similarly 
withheld  for  twenty  years  with  onljf  annual 
refunds  and  asked  why  Interest  a^d  divi- 
dends should  be  given  such  especially  favored 
treatment.  j 

It  was  all  In  vain.  No  one  was  ccnvlnced. 
The  tide  of  angry  letters  contlnuedjto  pour 
In.  Virtually  every  senator  recelvefl  thou- 
sands, and  many  counted  their  letters  In  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  By  a  jvote  of 
eleven  to  five,  the  withholding  provision 
wais  stricken  from  the  bill  In  the  Finance 
Committee.  Then,  on  the  floor  of  thei  Senate, 
when  I  moved  to  restore  the  clausi,  I  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  and  mustered  only 
twenty  votes.  ] 

Here  we  were  deserted  by  the  Adntlnlstra- 
tlon,  which  evidently  decided  that  thp  strug- 
gle was  useless.  During  the  entire  baftle.  the 
academic  profession  of  economists  *was  all 
but  silent,  so  that  Senator  Gore  ank  I  felt 
that  we  had  been  allowed  to  die  on  pn  eco- 
nomic Berlin  Wall  without  a  hand  evtr  being 
raised  to  help.  i 

But  as  sometimes  happens,  to  deaden  the 
Impact  of  our  argument,  and  perhaps  to 
quiet  the  con.sclences  of  our  oppoi^Bnts,  It 
was  provided  that  Institutions  shouli  report 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Biu-eau  th4  names 
and  addresses  of  all  those  to  whom  tdey  paid 
dividends  and  Interest  as  well  as  the  founts 
so  paid  to  each.  Then  at  the  regional  com- 
puter centers  these  amounts  were  to  be  com- 
bined and  the  total  tax  due  from  each  per- 
son was  to  be  computed  and  compaitd  with 
that  which  had  been  paid.  ] 

This  Is  being  done.  It  requires  fkr  more 
detailed  reports  from  the  savings  Institutions 
than  the  simple  reporting  requirecients  of 
our  proposal.  It  will  collect  less  mAiey  be- 
cause the  burden  of  conception  fromj  the  In- 
dividuals is  thrown  back  upon  the]  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  But  It  does  lead  |o  .some- 
what more  careful  reporting  by  the  riclplents 
and.  according  to  the  Treasury.  lt|h!ia  in- 
creased collections  by  about  $250  imilllon  a 
year.  Thus  far  we  have,  therefore,  s^ved  the 
taxpayers  about  a  billion  dollars.  Perhaps  In 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  red  tape  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  tliem.  the  savlngsllnstltu- 
tlons  may  lessen  their  opposition  s^d  con- 
sent to  withholding  at  the  source.  If  toey  do, 
at  least  around  $750  million  more;  will  be 
saved  each  year  for  the  Amerlcani  people. 
Even  now  the  savings  will  probfcbly  be 
greater. 

What  then  were  the  real  reasons;  for  this 
apparently  Illogical  opposition?  I  think  they 


were  the  following:  A  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  had  savings  accounts  In  the 
banks  and  shares  In  the  building  and  loan 
institutions  never  drew  out  In  cash  the  an- 
nual Interest  that  accumulated  on  their  ac- 
counts but  allowed  It  to  be  added  automati- 
cally to  their  principal.  Many  of  these  savers 
were  sufficiently  naive  not  to  realize  fully 
that  this  Increase  in  their  capital  holdings 
came  from  Income.  They  seemed  to  think 
it  came  from  spontaneous  generation.  The 
banks  and  building  and  loan  associations,  of 
course,  knew  what  was  happening,  but  they 
also  realized  that  a  large  share  of  the  growth 
in  their  savings  deposits  was  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  compound  Interest,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  have  this  Increment  of 
growth  diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
They  had  the  use  of  the  funds  of  which  the 
federal  government  was  deprived,  and  they 
wanted  to  hold  on  to  them. 

I  left  this  battle  with  a  wry  taste  In  my 
mouth,  but  also  with  the  realization  that  it 
could  have  been  worse  and  that  to  save  $250 
minion  a  year  for  the  public  might  not  have 
been  so  bad  an  achievement  In  so  imperfect 
a  world. 

The  biggest  and  longest  battle  was.  how- 
ever, over  the  worst  abuse  of  all,  namely  the 
27^2  percent  depletion  allowance  on  gas  and 
oil.  Billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  here,  and 
a  little  explanation  of  the  present  tax  pro- 
cedures In  the  oil   Industry   Is  appropriate. 

The  oil  industry  already  had  certain  tax 
favors  that  I  did  not  question.  Of  course, 
the  deduction  of  operating  costs  from  gross 
revenue  is  perfectly  proper.  Nor  did  I  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  charging  off  the  costs 
of  the  unsuccessful  drillings  or  "dry  holes" 
from  the  revenues  obtained  from  the  suc- 
cessful drillings  when  these  are  conducted 
by  the  same  enterprise.  I  did  not  raise  any 
objection  to  granting  the  Industry  the  right 
to  charge  off  In  the  first  year  all  the  "In- 
tangible" drilling  and  development  costs. 
These  so-called  developmental  costs  com- 
prise from  75  to  90  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
ploratory and  drilling  costs  and  were  granted 
the  fastest  of  all  rates  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation— namely,  a  complete  write-off  in  the 
initial  year.  Men  in  the  Industry  who  were 
secretly  In  favor  of  my  stand  (and  there  are 
a  few)  have  repeatedly  assured  me  that  this 
Is  an  even  more  Important  special  favor  than 
the  depletion  allowance  Itself.  But  this  Issue 
was  complicated  since  these  costs  could 
always  be  alleged  to  be  operating  costs  and 
hence  deductible  dollar  for  dollar  from  the 
Immediate  lijcome  realized  from  the  oil  and 
gas. 

So  I  determined  to  concentrate  on  the  27 ',i 
percent  depletion  allowance,  which  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  I  had  originally  attacked  In 
1951  and  1952.  This  exempted  from  taxation 
27  Va  percent  of  all  gross  Income  In  the  oU 
and  gas  industry  up  to  50  percent  of  net 
Income,  and  it  did  this  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  this 
exemption  was  to  continue  or  the  ratio  of 
the  t.ix  rebate  to  the  original  Investment. 

This  provision  had  been  Inserted  In  our 
tax  laws  during  the  1920's  when  the  corpora- 
tion Income  tax  was  only  14  percent  of  net 
profits,  and  when  the  total  amount  of  the 
tax  privilege  thus  conferred  was  not  over- 
whelming, say,  about  7  percent  of  the  profits. 
But  It  continued  to  be  retained  after  the 
corporate  tax  had  risen  to  52  percent  and 
when  the  depletion  allowance  could  and 
commonly  did  cut  In  half  the  taxes  paid  by 
this  rich  Industry.  Moreover.  It  had  spawned 
a  series  of  similar  exemptions:  sulfur  bad 
been  granted  a  23  percent  exemption,  and  a 
number  of  minerals.  Including  coal,  had 
been  allowed  a  15  percent  depletion  grant. 
We  had  seen  Tom  Connally  broaden  this 
exemption  by  a  5  percent  rate  on  clam  and 
oyster  shells,  as  well  as  on  sand  and  gravel — 
although  there  was  no  danger  of  "dry  holes" 
or  unsuccessful  explorations  In  these  cases  I 
Every  mineral  had  come  to  be  Included. 

We  ultimately  got  the  Treasury  to  tell  us 


how  much  these  exemptions  amounted  to 
and  their  report  was  that  In  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties  the  total  came  to  about  ts- 
billion  annually  with  the  Treasury  losing 
about  $1!4  billion.  Today  It  is  undoubetUy 
much  more. 

Long  before  this,  however.  I  had  prepared  a 
counterproposal  which  I  tried  out  m  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  nearly  every  year. 

This  was  to  Introduce  a  sliding  scale  al- 
lowance that  would  amount  to  granting  the 
existing  27' i  percent  on  the  first  million  dol- 
lars of  annual  gross  Income  but  decreasing 
this  to  21 '4  percent  on  gross  Incomes  of 
between  one  and  five  million  dollars  and 
then  having  it  fall  to  15  percent  on  all  in- 
comes over  five  million  dollars.  This  would 
have  yielded  In  the  earlier  years  from  $35o 
to  $400  million  a  year  In  revenue,  while  In 
later  years  the  gain  would  have  been  around 
$500  million  annually.  Today  It  would  prob- 
ably be  still  more. 

I  Justified  this  differential  between  small 
and  large  operators  on  the  ground  that  the 
smaller  operators  were  not  able  to  distribute 
their  risks  to  the  same  degree  as  the  big  op- 
erators and  companies.  Their  fewer  drillings 
exposed  them,  therefore,  to  higher  risks. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  also  hoped 
that  this  compromise  would  help  to  split  off 
the  small  dperators  from  the  huge  coinpanle* 
and  make  It  more  possible  to  pivss  the  meas- 
ure. In  this.  I  w;is  disappointed.  Although 
there  were  only  two  or  three  concerns  In  Il- 
linois that  had  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars,  nearly  all  of  the  small  opera- 
tors lined  up  behind  the  big  companies  and 
In  bitter  opposition  to  me.  They  were  the 
dominant  economic  Interest  in  one  congres- 
sional district  covering  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  Most  of  them  Insisted  that 
I  was  proposing  to  cut  their  allowance  to  15 
percent,  although  this  was.  of  course,  not  the 
Cise.  No  explanation  was  efTectlve,  although 
finally  the  more  knowledgeable  would  pri- 
vately admit  that  while  they  understood  that 
they  would  not  be  hurt,  for  the  sake  of  In- 
dustry solidarity  they  must  oppose  the 
Douglas  amendment  and  me  personally. 
Despite  all  their  efforts  and  the  oil  money 
that  came  Into  the  state  In  the  1954  and  1960 
election  campaigns.  I  had  been  able  to  beat 
off  their  attacks,  and  had  even  carried  the 
oil  district.  Their  opposition  continued,  how- 
ever, and  In  the  Senate  I  had  no  such  luck. 

Despite  help  from  Senator  Albert  Gore 
and  an  honorable  conservative.  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  we  were  periodically 
snowed  under  on  the  Finance  Committee 
Indeed,  I  sometimes  suspected  that  the  major 
qualification  for  most  aspirants  for  member- 
ship on  the  Finance  Committee  was  a  secret 
pledge  or  agreement  to  defend  the  depletion 
allowance  against  all  attacks.  I  suspected, 
aLso,  that  campaign  funds  reinforced  these 
pledges. 

Once  again,  we  received  little  or  no  sup- 
port from  the  Administration,  which  evi- 
dently thought  the  depletion  allowance  to  be 
"too  hot  to  handle."  And,  once  again,  the 
economics  profession  was  largely  silent,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  voices  that  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  tax  favors  led  to  over- 
Investment  In  the  Industry,  thus  causing  the 
average  return,  exclusive  of  tax  favors,  on  the 
American  Investment  to  fall  somewhat  below 
the  general  average  for  all  Industry. 

But  there  was  little  or  no  criticism  from 
the  economists  of  the  morality  of  the  tax 
advantage  that  helped  a  number  of  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy  to  escape  from  paying  any 
taxes  whatsoever  and  helped  many  others  to 
pay  only  nominal  stima.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  resentment  among  businesses  that  oil  and 
gas  companies  only  paid  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  net  profits 
paid  by  the  main  mass  of  American  corpora- 
tions. TTie  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  In- 
t-tead  to  be  gratification  that  one  group,  at 
least,  had  been  able  to  outwit  the  govern- 
ment and  the  reformers.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  wanted  to  lower  the  general  tax  rate 
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once  we  had  obtained  greater  unlfornilty  in 
OUT  tax  system,  and  constantly  stressed  this 
point,  we  were  about  as  popular  among  busi- 
ness executives  as  the  revenue  agents  used 
to  be  among  the  mountalners  of  Appalachla 
when  they  tried  to  put  down  "moonshlnlng." 

We  gained  a  slight  flicker  of  Interest  from 
among  a  few  of  the  Independents  when  we 
pointed  out  that  the  big  oil  companies  that 
bjid  concessions  In  Venezuela  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  countries  were  able  to  escape  virtually 
au  taxation  by  (1)  successfully  claiming  the 
depletion  allowance  on  their  foreign  oil  (de- 
spite the  fact  that  subsurface  deposits,  under 
Homan  and  national  law,  are  the  property  oJ 
the  state)  and  (2)  counting  as  "taxes"  the 
royalties  that  they  paid  for  the  extraction 
abroad  of  government-owned  oil.  In  this  way 
the  50  and  later  75  percent  payments  for  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  were  not  counted  as  an 
operating  expense,  but  rather  as  a  tax  to  be 
deducted  dollar  for  dollar  from  the  tax  that 
otherwise  would  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
government. 

Despite  all  the  propaganda  and  the  pres- 
sures, there  was  a  heroic  group  of  senators 
who  stood  firm.  Once  we  got  as  many  as 
thirty-eight  votes,  but  later  we  slumped  to 
twenty.  Calling  for  a  roll-call  vote  was  In  a 
tense  like  marching  brave  troops  Into  the 
valley  of  political  deatli  and  reducing  the 
number  of  public-spirited  soldiers.  There- 
lore,  toward  the  end  of  the  long  bitter  strug- 
gle. I  would  agree  to  a  voice,  rather  than  a 
roll-call,  vote  In  order  to  shield  our  secret 
supporters.  I  was  willing,  as  were  my  com- 
rades. Senator  William  Proxmlre  and  Sena- 
tor Gore,  to  be  marked  for  destruction  In  a 
cause  that  we  believed  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  but  we  did  not  want  to  drag  down 
others  to  political  disaster  and  reenact  the 
role  of  Lord  Raglan  who  sent  the  noble  six 
hundred  to  death  at  Balaklava  In  the  Cri- 
mean War. 

Some  of  us  have  been  effectively  disposed 
of:  more  probably  will  be;  but  the  Issue  re- 
mains. And  as  one  who  stlU  believes  (per- 
haps foolishly)  that  in  a  democracy  no  issue 
is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right,  and  that  In 
the  long  run  an  educated  public  opinion  will 
prevail.  I  remain  guardedly  hopeful.  I  am 
grateful  to  Senators  Proxmlre  and  Gore,  as 
well  all  should  be.  for  keeping  the  Issue  alive, 
and  I  pray  that  they  may  succeed  where 
others  of  us  have  failed. 

The  third  great  abuse  lies  in  the  field  of 
the  capital  gains  tax.  Here  the  profits  realized 
from  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  that  has  been 
held  for  longer  than  six  months  are  taxed, 
when  sold,,  at  only  one-half  the  Income  tax 
rate,  but  In  no  case  at  more  than  25  percent. 
Moreover,  the  amounts  not  taxed  are  not 
counted  as  "taxable  Income,"  and  hence  do 
not  appear  In  the  statistics  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  Like  the  murdered  vlc- 
Ums  of  the  criminal  syndicate,  they,  with  the 
oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowances,  are 
given  an  anonymous  burial  so  that  even  the 
burled  bodies  disappear. 

Philip  Stern  estimated  In  1962  that  this 
favored  treatment  shrunk  the  tax  base  by 
S6  billion  a  year  and  cost  the  Treasury  $2.4 
billion  annually.  But  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. An  even  greater  leakage  occurs  when 
property  Is  bequeathed.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  father  who  buys  property  for  $100,000 
during  his  lifetime,  which  by  the  time  of  his 
death  Is  worth  $1  million,  or  $900,000  more. 
His  son  Inherits  the  estate  and  a  year  later 
Bells  this  same  property  for  $1,100,000.  He 
"rtll  pay  a  capital  gftlns  tax  only  on  the 
SIOO.OOO  that  has  accrued  during  his  owner- 
ship, while  the  $900,000  gain  Inherited  from 
his  father  not  only  will  go  tax  free  but  will 
be  unrecorded.  Stem  estimates  that  from 
112  to  $13  billion  thus  escape  taxation  every 
year  and  that  the  Treasury  annually  loses  an 
approximate  added  $2.9  billion. 

It  was  such  injtistlces  In  the  capital  gains 
system  (and  not  such  Incidental  absurdities 
as  giving  capital  gains  treatment  to  the  rais- 


ing of  cattle  but  not  to  chickens  and  tur- 
keys)   that  most  outraged  me. 

To  deal  with  the  untaxed  capital  gains 
during  a  testator's  lifetime,  I  proposed  collec- 
tion at  the  time  of  ultimate  sale,  but,  of 
course,  with  a  deduction  or  tax  credit  given 
for  all  inheritance  taxes  paid  In  the  mean- 
time on  the  property.  In  other  words,  if  a 
total  Inheritance  tax  of  $50,000  had  been 
levied  on  this  property,  this  would  be  de- 
ducted dollar  for  dollar  from  the  tax  ulti- 
mately realized  on  the  eapltal  gains. 

And  II  It  be  objected  that  to  tax  capital 
gains  In  years  of  bunched  income  would  be 
Inequitable,  I  constantly  made  It  clear  that  I 
would  agree  to  lengthen  this  period  to  any 
proper  degree.  This  would  reduce  the  total 
of  the  super-taxes  that  would  be  paid.  But 
such  conciliatory  motions  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  In  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
At  first  the  Kennedy  Administration  sup- 
ported the  Idea  of  taxing  the  inherited  capi- 
tal gains,  but  this  support  faded  as  we  ap- 
proached the  hour  of  decision,  while  once 
again  the  voices  of  the  economists  were  for 
the  most  part  mute. 

The  treatment  of  stock  options  was.  and  Is, 
an  especially  antisocial  use  of  the  capital 
gains  principle. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  many  corpora- 
tions to  give  to  a  chosen  group  of  executives 
the  right  to  buy  added  quantities  of  stock, 
and  for  gains  realized  upon  this  to  be  taxed 
at  capital  gains  and  not  at  income  tax  rates. 
Very  commonly  this  stock  could  be  pur- 
chased at  less  than  the  market  rate,  thus  ex- 
tending the  practice  of  the  "preferred  list" 
that  had  been  the  common  custom  during 
the  1920'E  of  such  financial  giants  as  the 
Morgan  firm  and  Samuel  Insull.  If  the  stock 
fell  while  the  option  was  being  held,  then 
the  beneficiary  was  commonly  freed  from  his 
option. 

The  plan,  by  creating  additional  claimants 
for  the  net  earnings  of  the  companies,  like 
the  preferred  lists,  obviously  diluted  the 
equities  of  the  existing  stockholders. 

The  defense  given  for  the  stock  options 
was.  of  course,  that  they  would  increase  the 
incentive  of  management  to  make  profits  for 
the  companies  by  Increasing  the  amount  of 
tax-free  Income  that  they  would  receive.  It 
had  a  filde  effect  of  concentrating  executive 
attention  upon  the  price  of  the  stock  rather 
than  treating  this,  as  I  believe  should  be 
done,  as  merely  the  by-product  of  an  effi- 
ciently managed  company.  It  could  be  ar- 
gued that  from  the  companies'  standpoint  It 
would  be  better  to  make  these  added  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  cash  bonuses  or  per- 
centages of  the  net  profits,  rather  than  from 
profits  from  the  sale  of  added  shares  of  stock. 
But  this  would  have  meant  that  the  added 
income  would  have  been  taxed  at  ordinary, 
rather  than  at  capital  gains,  rates.  In  essence 
the  stock  option  plan  permitted  executives 
to  become  wealthier  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible,  and  to  do  so  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time.  It  was  touted  as  a  means  of 
helping  young  executives  to  climb  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  more  rapidly,  although  In  prac- 
tice the  major  rewards  went  to  those  In  the 
later  afternoon  of  their  business  careers. 
Often  as  members  of  the  boards  of  directors, 
they  voted  themselves  these  large  tax-free 
bonuses. 

Due  to  the  valiant  efforts  of  Senator  Gore, 
we  succeeded  In  ending  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  stock  option  plans.  How  much 
we  have  saved  by  these  modifications  Is  still 
unknown,  but  I  estimate  that  while  the 
gains  are  real  they  are  still  minor. 

Another  jjerslstent  loophole  Is  the  exemp- 
tion from  federal  taxation  of  the  Interest  on 
the  bonds  of  state  and  local  governments. 
This  exemption  was  first  enacted  because  of 
the  fear  that  such  a  tax  would  be  held  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts,  and  also  by  a 
desire  to  make  the  financing  of  capital  Im- 
provements easier  for  the  state  and  local 
governments.  That  It  has  helped  in  the  latter 


direction  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
high  grade  municipals  are  still  much  less  safe 
than  federal  Issues,  their  yield  In  March  of 
1967  was  a  full  percentage  point  below  the 
latter,  namely,  SVi  Instead  of  4^2  percent. 
Without  this  tax  advantage,  the  municipali- 
ties would  probably  have  had  to  pay  at  least 
43,4  percent  Interest  ajid  possibly  5  percent 
In  order  to  fioat  their  loans.  Since  the  total 
outstanding  bonds  Issued  by  the  state  and 
local  governments  amount  to  approximately 
$100  billion,  the  total  in  Interest  that  is 
saved  for  these  bodies  probably  comes  to 
somewhere  around  $1'4  to  $iy2  billion  a  year. 

Such  tax-free  issues,  however,  become  tax 
havens  or  sanctuaries  for  men  and  women  In 
the  upper  Income  and  tax  brackets.  Thus 
when  Mrs.  Horace  Dodge.  Sr.,  Inherited  $56 
million  from  the  estate  of  her  husband,  she 
Immediately  Invested  all  of  It  In  state  and 
municipal  bonds  and  thereby  removed  the 
entire  Income  from  her  fortune  from  federal 
taxation.  This  Is  a  particularly  attractive  tax 
route  for  those  In  the  upper  Income  tax 
brackets  who  do  not  wish  to  play  an  active 
role  In  the  business  world.  If  only  the  exist- 
ing Income  from  these  bond  Issues  were 
taxed,  federal  receipts  would  be  at  least  50 
percent  on  the  $3 ',2  billion  that  Is  now  Im- 
mune from  federal  taxation.  This  would 
amount  to  $1%  billion.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  to  pay  In  outright  subsidy  to 
the  local  governments  to  compensate  for 
these  lost  tax  benefits,  this  would  still  net  at 
least  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  might  Indeed  net  more 
since  the  Interest  rate,  and  hence  the  total 
Interest  payments  on  state  and  municipal*, 
would  rise.  Assuming  that  the  total  Interest 
could  Increase  to  $4yj  billion,  at  an  average 
tax  rate  of  50  percent,  this  could  net  $2V4 
billion  or  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the 
compensating  subsidy.  Unless  some  such  ac- 
tion Is  taken,  the  amount  of  lost  Income  will 
probably  Increase  as  retired  men  and  women 
of  wealtk  seek  these  privileged  sanctuaries. 

A  particularly  bad  form  of  this  tax  sub- 
sidy to  localities  occurs  when  local  and  state 
bonds  are  floated  to  finance  the  construction 
costs  of  runaway  factories  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  many  Southern  states  this 
is  a  common  practice,  and  It  serves  to  draw 
employment  away  from  the  North  and  the 
Midwest.  It  creates  unemployment  In  these 
sections  of  the  country  and  makes  It  harder 
for  the  workmen  up  North  to  obtain  wage 
Increases.  Both  of  these  factors,  then,  depress 
the  tax  base  In  these  areas  and  decrease  the 
ability  of  those  who  hire  them  to  pay  taxes, 
at  the  very  time  that  they  create  higher 
local  relief  and  welfare  costs. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
North  and  West  have  to  pay  higher  federal 
Income  taxes  or  else  short-change  the  gen- 
eral welfare  because  of  this  subsidy  to  their 
southern  competitors.  They  in  effect  are  be- 
ing asked  to  help  finance  their  own  economic 
destruction. 

Thus  far  the  massed  political  power  of 
the  South  has  been  sufficiently  great  as  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  even  this  relatively 
tiny  loophole.  In  self-defense.  Northern  and 
Western  states  are  beginning  to  extend 
similar  privileges,  and  the  evil  Is  spreading. 

The  depreciation  allowances  on  buildings 
are  computed  on  the  money  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  last  purchaser  and  not  on  the 
book  value  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
building  Itself.  Thus  if  a  man  constructs  an 
office  buUdlng  at  a  cost  of  $5  million,  he  can 
take  accelerated  depreciation  for  several 
years  and  use  this  as  a  credit  against  the 
net  Income  from  that  property,  or  any  other 
proi>erty  that  he  may  own.  At  5  percent  a 
year,  he  would  thus  get  a  credit  of  $250,000. 
if  his  net  income  from  the  building  was 
$200,000,  this  would  mean  that  he  would  pay 
no  taxes  and  would  have  an  additional  credit, 
to  be  carried  over,  of  $50,000.  This  could 
go  on  for  at  least  five  years,  when  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  amounting  to  approxl- 
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mately  $1.7  million  would  bave  to 
reduced.  But  office  buildings  enbaice  „,.. 
what  In  value  during  the  arstj  years  Ox 
occupancy,  and  it  would  be  qullie  possible 
to  sell  the  property  for  $5  mllllo^  or  more 
Instead  of  the  depreciated  booki  value  of 
aproxlmately  $3,300,000.  The  origfcal  owner 
would  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  oijly  on  the 
$1.7  million  profit  made  from  selUrig  at  above 
book  value,  although  he  had  used  his  de- 
preciation allowance  to  reduce  ^Is  higher 
regiilar  Income  tax  rate.  ) 

The  newcomer  could,  however,  si  art  talcing 
his  double  depreciation  on  his  \5  million 
purchase  price  Instead  of  on  the  $  1.3  million 
of  book  value.  This,  as  a  matti  r  of  fact, 
would  be  an  Important  reason  wh;  he  would 
pay  the  full  $5  million. 

After  a  few  years  a  third  comer  i  light  even 
be  willing  to  pay  $5  mllUon.  alt  lough  the 
$3.4  tnllUon  taken  for  depreclat  on  might 
have  left  but  $1.6  mllUon  of  tie  original 
cost  of  $5  million. 

This  process  could  be  kept  up  air  lost  Inter- 
minably, with  the  ultimate  tota  amounts 
deducted  for  depreciation  far  exc  edlng  the 
original  cost.  This  practice  als  >  puts  a 
premium  upon  a  frequent  change  of  owner- 
ship, which  Is  especially  injurlo  is  in  the 
case  of  tenements.  We  would  a  ive  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  <  f  taxes  If 
depreciation  were  to  be  computed  upon  the 
book  value  of  the  building  rather  han  upon 
the  purchase  price  paid,  and  so  that  the 
total  taken  could  not  exceed  th  s  original 
cost  or  possibly  the  original  cost  plus  re- 
placements. It  Is  true  that  double  deprecia- 
tion In  the  early  years  was  ellml  lated  for 
housing  In  the  1964  act,  but  the  so-called 
"sum  of  the  years"  method  gl  ires  sub- 
stantially the  same  result,  and  t  le  earlier 
provision  has  since  been  restored.  Since  all 
this  Is  computed  on  the  money  cc  st  of  the 
building  to  the  present  owner,  his  Is  a 
stimulus  to  frequent  changes  of  o  vnershlp. 
And  this  In  turn  leads  to  added  ne  ;lect. 

The  depreciation  allowance  Is,  noreover, 
divorced  from  the  performance  of  s  ny  major 
replacements  or  repairs.  It  would  je  better 
if  the  average  depreciation  rate  w-  re  to  be 
lowered  from  2^2  to  2  percent  or  less,  thus 
assuming  a  life  of  fifty  or  more  yea  ■s,  rather 
than  forty,  for  the  structure,  and  then  to 
provide  additional  allowances  for  th  )se  major 
repairs  and  replacements  to  the  de  free  that 
they  are  made  subject  to  a  maxlmi  m  allow- 
ance In  any  one  year  or  over  a  spac  of  years. 
This  would  be  a  mighty  stimulus  f<  r  owners 
to  keep  houses  In  repair  and  would  lessen 
the  tendency  for  them  to  deterlora  te. 

There  are  many  other  quirks  ajid  loop- 
holes In  the  taxation  of  comme^lal  real 
estate  that  resiUt  In  great  loese  i  of  tax 
revenue,  among  them  the  "sell  and  lease 
back"  arrangement.  Here  any  gain  i  will  be 
taxed  later  only  at  capital  gains  rat  ler  than 
at  Income  tax  rates,  while  the  rent  ]  ayments 
can  be  deducted  from  gross  profl  a  as  an 
operating  cost.  Time  forbids  going  Into  all 
these  complexities.  But  as  the  put  llcatlons 
of  various  tax  services  demonstrs  te,  they 
are  complex  and,  for  those  who;  practice 
them,  lucrative.  | 

In  1962,  the  Treasury  presented  a  mass  of 
evidence  showing  excessive  tax-*ductlon 
claims  for  travel  and  for  entertalruint.  The 
Instances  presented  were  at  oncefudlcrous 
and  also.  In  a  sense,  nauseating.  We  '  ?ere  able 
to  tighten  the  rules  somewhat.  m<  st  nota- 
bly In  limiting  travel  expenses  (excuslve  of 
actual  transportation)  to  twice  the  amount 
allowed  government  employees,  aid  at  a 
present  figure  of  $32.00  a  day.  We  also  re- 
stricted the  deductibility  of  bualne  sa  pres- 
ents to  $25.00  from  one  person  to  another. 
But  the  major  expenses  for  entertainment 
have  been  largely  legalized,  and  thJ  evils  of 
an  expense-account  civilization  ire  stUl 
largely  unchecked 

During  our  consideration  of  on^  of  the 
major  tax  bills  a  seemingly  innoceit  provl 
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slon  was  Inserted  that  later  turned  out  to  be 
a  Trojan  horse.  This  was  to  exempt  from 
'~-.atlon  all  future  "'charitable"  contrlbu- 
fi»  if  In  eight  of  the  past  ten  years  90 
F>ercent  of  the  taxable  Income  had  either  been 
given  to  charity  or  paid  In  taxes.  There  were 
two  booby  traps  carefully  concealed  within 
this  seemingly  public-spirited  provision  that 
was  represented  as  an  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate charity.  I  confess  I  was  fooled  by  them. 
The  first  is  that  It  Is  only  90  percent  of  the 
taxable  Income  that  Is  counted,  and  not  90 
percent  of  the  real  income.  By  e.xemptlng 
capital  gains  Income  and  "depletion  Income," 
which  Is  not  taxed,  the  proportion  of  income 
actually  given  away  can  be,  and  frequently 
is,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  real 
Income.  It  Is  therefore  especially  popular 
among  the  oil  barons  of  the  Southwest. 

The  second  Joker  is  that  by  creating  "per- 
sonal foundations"  the  donor  can  retain 
control  of  thoee  properties  that  he  Is  ap- 
parently giving  away  and  have  the  income 
spent  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  and 
frequently  to  his  profit. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  has  un- 
earthed many  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  by 
these  "foundations."  And  It  Is  significant  that 
the  unlimited  charitable  deduction  ranks 
alongside  the  depletion  allowance,  the  fast 
write-off  of  drilling  and  developmental  costs, 
and  the  capital  gains  privileges  as  an  Im- 
portant reason  why  so  many  men  vrtth  huge 
incomes  pay  small   taxes,  or  none  at  all. 

Men  who  own  their  homes  are  not  taxed 
on  the  Imputed  Income  afforded  by  that 
ownership,  while  the  renter  receives  no  credit 
for  the  amount  that  he  pays  for  shelter.  A 
man  with  a  $10,000  salary  who  lives  in  a 
$20,000  house  that  he  owns,  and  for  which. 
If  he  did  not  own  It,  he  would  have  to  pay 
another  person  $2,000  a  year  rent,  really  has 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  a  $12,000  In- 
come, but  he  only  pays  on  $10,000  (For  con- 
veience'  sake.  I  am  disregarding  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  maintenance  costs.  These  do 
decrease  the  tax  advantage  of  the  home  own- 
er.) His  neighbor  across  the  street  who  also 
has  a  salary  of  $10,000.  but  who  pays  $2,000 
rent,  is  taxed  on  the  {ull  $10,000.  It  we  were 
to  preserve  uniformity,  either  the  first  man's 
Income  should  be  reckoned  at  $12,000,  as  was 
once  true  In  England,  or  his  neighbor  should 
be  rated  at  $8,000.  But  to  adopt  this  latter 
method  would  be  to  provide  that  amounts 
paid  in  rent  should  not  be  taxed  as  Income. 
This  exemption  of  rent  hardly  seems  equi- 
table. 

But,  even  If  Justifiable,  the  inclusion  of 
imputed  rent  in  taxable  income  hardly  seems 
possible  In  the  near  future. 

Neither  does  changing  the  rule  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife  may  split  their  Income  for  tax 
purposes.  This  allows  taxation  at  a  lower  aver- 
age rate  than  If  the  major  share  of  the  In- 
come were  credited  to  the  financial  head  of 
the  family,  who  actually  received  it.  While 
It  does  not  cost  a  man  and  wife  twice  as  much 
to  live  as  It  does  a  single  man,  it  commonly 
does  cost  them  more.  And  while  the  wife 
of  a  well-to-do  man  costs  far  more  than  the 
$600  of  personal  exemption  that  is  allowed, 
nevertheless  a  distinct  tax  favor  is  giving  to 
the  married  men.  as  It  Is  to  homeowners. 
This  tax  advantage  increases  as  one  moves 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets,  so  that 
matrimony  Is  relatively  more  blessed  finan- 
cially for  the  millionaire  than  for  the  modest 
members  of  the  middle  and  lower  economic 
classes.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  man  is  correspondingly  so  much  bet- 
ter and  more  socially  valuable  than  the  wives 
of  the  financially  humble. 

I  began  my  senatorial  career  In  a  quandary, 
and  when  I  left,  the  quandary  was  even  big- 
ger than  when  I  started.  It  was  this:  Can 
and  will  the  people  under  the  best  system  of 
government  in  the  world,  and  with  an  able 
and  high-minded  Congress,  ever  be  able  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  In  tax  matters 
and  enforce  equal  Justice  for  all? 
I  must  admit  that  the  eighteen  years  have. 


on  the  surface,  been  disillusioning.  We  have 
made  a  few  improvements  during  that  time 
and  may  have  saved  a  bUllon  dollars  or  more 
a  year,  but  the  big  loopholes  and  truckhol« 
remain.  Indeed,  new  ones  have  been  opened 
sometimes  over  our  opposition  and  som^! 
times,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  without  our 
knowledge.  I  daresay  that  there  may  be  still 
other  fijianclal  time  bombs,  presumably  con. 
cealed  in  innocent-sounding  verbiage,  which 
will  turn  out  to  free  still  more  Income  from 
taxation.  The  summing  up  that  PhUlp  stern 
gave  In  his  The  Great  Treasury  Raid  la  sub- 
stantially true  today: 

"For  a  raid  of  Its  magnitude,  the  time 
(high  noon)  and  setting  (the  United  States 
Treasury,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  White 
House)  showed  a  breath-taking  boldness  of 
design  and  planning.  From  out  of  nowhere, 
it  seemed,  they  appeared — old  people  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  an  oil  millionaire  here, 
a  factory  worker  there,  a  real  estate  tycoon,  a 
working  mother,  several  well-known  movie 
stars,  some  corporation  presidents,  even  the 
chairman  of  a  jxiwerful  Congressional  com- 
mittee. It  was  a  mixed  lot,  all  right,  that 
converged  on  the  Treasury  Building  that 
high  noon.  Into  the  building  they  strolled, 
gloriously  nonchalant.  No  one  stopped  them; 
not  a  guard  looked  up  to  question  them. 
QtUckly  and  quietly  they  found  their  way  to 
the  vaults;  opened  them  noiselessly  with  the 
special  passkeys  each  had  brought  with  him 
Like  clockwork,  with  split-second  Umlng. 
each  went  to  his  appointed  spot,  picked  up  a 
bag  and  walked  out  as  calmly  as  he  had  en- 
tered. At  the  exists  the  guards  sat  motionless. 
At  precisely  12:04  it  was  all  over.  Each  of  the 
"visitors"  had  vanished  Into  thin  air." 

So  had  forty  billion  dollars  from  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  the  brutal  fact  must 
be  admitted.  We  have  largely  failed. 

Is  the  fault  then  In  the  structure  of  our 
economic  life,  "in  our  stars."  so  to  speak,  or 
In  ourselves,  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
made? 

It  used  to  be  said  by  some  that  the  trouble 
with  democracy  Is  that  the  ablest  and  best 
educated  men  and  women  In  the  country  do 
not  take  part  In  political  affairs,  but  that  if 
they  would  only  interest  themselves  more  In 
public  matters  they  would  set  matters  right. 
But  It  has  been  the  extremely  able  who 
have  inserted  these  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws. 
The  loopholes  and  even  more,  the  truckholes. 
are  defended  against  elimination  or  lessen- 
ing by  other  extremely  able  men.  The  large 
hearing  room  of  the  Finance  Committee  seats 
a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  When  we  con- 
sidered a  tax  bill,  the  room  was  filled  with 
prosperous  lawyers,  graduates  of  great  uni- 
versities and  of  the  top  ranking  law  school*, 
whom  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  Surrey  once  referred  to  In  a  burst  of 
admiration  as  "the  best  minds  In  the  coun- 
try." all  working  to  hold  what  they  and  their 
clients  had  and  to  enlarge  It. 

One  major  trouble  with  our  tax  system  Is. 
therefore,  precisely  this:  that  these  "best 
minds"  in  the  country  have  largely  worked 
to  make  it  what  it  Is.  Not  more  than  one  out 
of  every  hundred  citizens  actively  working 
on  a  tax  bill  is  trying  to  represent  the  general 
Interest.  And  In  the  halls  outside  the  hearing 
rooms  the  lobbyists  are  as  thick  as  flies, 
while  the  publicity  men  and  nolsemakers  are 
busily  at  work  In  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  halls  of  academe,  erudite  professors 
train  their  students  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
tax  code  so  that  their  students  may  succeed 
In  the  private  practice  of  law  by  helping 
wealthy  clients  avoid  taxes  and  thus  beat 
the  government  of  the  people. 

All  this  raises  the  question  whether  this  is 
a  fundamental  weakness  of  our  democratic 
system,  namely,  that  the  producing  and  pos- 
sessing Interests  are  compact,  powerful  and 
well-organized,  while  the  consuming  and 
nonpossesslng  classes  are  busy  with  other 
things,  and  their  Interests  diffused;  and  that 
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while  the  people  are  ntunerlcally  more  nu- 
merous, they  are  collectively  weak.  Ignorant 
and  unorganized.  Does  it  follow  that  in  a 
conflict  between  these  two  groups  It  Is  al- 
most  Invariably    the    more    powerful    that 

wUifl? 

As  I  watched  the  struggle  and  indeed  took 
part  in  it  for  nearly  two  decades,  I  was  struck 
«ith  the  similarity  between  It  and  the  way 
the  Spaniards  were  able  to  take  over  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Indeed  all  of  Latin  America,  as 
narrated  by  William  H.  Prescott  in  his  two 
classic  histories,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
the  Conquest  of  Peru. 

There  were  about  thirteen  million  Indians 
in  Mexico  whereas  there  were  only  about 
five  hundred  Spaniards  under  Cortes.  But 
the  Spaniards  wore  armor,  and  they  had  gun- 
powder and  powerful  harquebuses,  while  the 
Indians  were  largely  unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected. The  Spaniards  had  horses,  which  gave 
them  mobility,  which  the  Indians  did  not 
have.  They  were,  moreover,  under  tight  dis- 
cipline and  moved  as  one.  whereas  the  Indi- 
ans were  torn  by  internal  dissension  and 
overawed  by  the  proud  and  arrogant  new- 
comers. 

So  it  sometimes  seemed  to  me  In  these  tax 
battles.  A  particular  measure  would  mean 
millions  to  a  lew.  but  only  a  few  cents  to 
each  of  the  two  hundred  million  Americans. 
U  was  hard  for  the  Individual  citizen  to  be- 
come informed.  Even  if  he  knew  what  was 
at  stake,  he  was  busy  earning  a  living  for  his 
family  and  could  not  Interrupt  his  work  to 
defend  his  Infinitesimal  Interest.  Leisure, 
moreDver.  has  its  proper  claims  as  well.  So 
only  a  minute  fraction  can  enlist  in  the 
common  cause,  and  they  can  only  do  so  at 
great  risk  to  themselves.  This  in  Itself  is  a 
preventive  to  action. 

Jamee  Madison  saw  this  danger  to  our 
democracy  at  the  very  founding  of  our  Re- 
public and  tried  to  develop  an  answer  In 
the  tenth  essay  of  the  Federalist.  He  thought 
he  had  found  a  partial  answer  to  the  peril 
in  the  mutual  checks  and  balances  that  the 
divergent  producing  interests,  called  into  be- 
ing by  a  national  market,  would  exercise  upon 
each  other. 

This  form  of  countervailing  power  Is  help- 
ful In  many  fields.  But  I  did  not  find  it  to  be 
an  adequate  protection  for  the  consumers 
or  the  small  taxpayers.  For  producers  sel- 
dom think  of  consumers,  while  those  with 
big  potential  tax  bills  are  commonly  not 
BOllcltous  about  the  other  taxpayers.  There 
Is,  moreover,  a  kind  of  fellow  feeling  among 
the  powerful  that  makes  it  bad  form  for  one 
group  to  balk  another  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  are  not  themselves  directly  concerned. 

Portimately.  In  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic, there  have  generally  been  some  politi- 
cians who,  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  have 
defended  the  general  Interest  with  energy 
and  ability.  Such  were  George  Norrls  of 
Nebraska,  the  two  Robert  LaFollettes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  more  recently  the  beloved  Her- 
bert Lehman  of  New  York.  Such,  I  believe, 
are  my  friends,  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee 
and  Bin  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  who  have 
specialized  in  these  very  matters.  There  are 
many  others  on  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels.  Generally,  these  men  in  the  past 
were  ultimately  defeated,  but  they  lasted 
long  enough  to  make  an  impression  on  their 
times  and  to  win  Important  victories.  Their 
lives  and  the  respect  that  is  later  accorded 
to  them  after  they  die  Is  proof  that  there  Is 
a  deep.  If  unexpressed,  hunger,  on  the  part 
of  the  Inarticulate  millions,  for  Just  such 
defenders. 

But  political  battles  cannot  be  won  by 
solo  combat.  The  days  of  the  knightly  tour- 
naments celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  In 
hla  Ivanhoe  are  over.  Modem  political  strug- 
gles, like  modem  wars,  need  mass  support 
and  an  adequate  organizing  staff  If  they 
&re  to  be  successful.  Where  is  this  support 
coming  from? 
The  industrial  unions,  and  most  consplcu- 
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ously  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  have 
shown  the  greatest  awareness  of  this  need 
and  have.  In  general,  exercised  a  concerned 
Interest  In  what  may  be  termed  the  general 
welfare.  There  are  various  public  groups 
with  circumscribed  Interests  that,  from 
time  to  time,  are  also  helpful.  But  we  would 
be  in  a  much  stronger  position  if  the  or- 
ganization of  consumers,  now  embryonic, 
were  more  of  a  reality  thun  a  hope. 

When  I  entered  public  life,  now  nearly 
three  decades  ago,  I  assumed  in  my  inno- 
cence that  man's  efforts  at  Just  and  humane 
self-government  constituted  the  highest 
form  of  secular  activity,  and  that  the  state 
was  a  fitting  instrumentality  through 
Which  men  could  lead  the  good  life.  I  had 
been  proud  of  our  national  government  and 
thought  of  it  as  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy, 
and  as  something  to  be  served  and  not  ex- 
ploited. 

But  It  is  Obvious  that  this  view  Is  not 
held  by  a  large  and  Influential  proportion  of 
the  population.  As  some  of  their  frankest 
spokesmen  have  said,  they  seem  to  regard 
the  national  government  as  their  enemy 
and  as  something  malign  to  be  hated. 

I  once  beard  an  eminent  public  figure  de- 
clare that  is  was  a  man's  duty  to  pay  the 
federal  government  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  taxes.  Everywhere  one  finds 
powerful  groups  moving  in  to  extract  special 
privileges  from  our  society,  and  they  always 
seem  to  be  able  to  attract  to  their  cause 
skilled  lawyers,  technical  exjjerts,  economists, 
publicity  men  and  public  relations  practi- 
tioners, who  then  use  their  brains  and  wiles 
to  promote  the  fortunes  of  their  employers. 
Meanwhile  the  main  mass  of  the  general 
public  and  even  of  the  academic  profession 
stand  by  as  mere  spectators  and  allow  with- 
out protest  the  power  Juggernauts  to  conquer. 
They  behave  indeed  like  so  many  city  spec- 
tators who  watch  crimes  being  conamltted 
without  raising  a  hand  to  defend  the  vic- 
tims or  lifting  their  voices  to  call  the  police. 

To  me  this  was  and  is  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
integration of  a  society  that  has  lost  sight 
of  its  common  purpose.  But  to  others  It  is 
the  smart  thing  to  do. 

That  Is  what  deepened  my  quandary. 

The  query  is  appropriate:  where  are  the 
champions  of  the  people?  Where  are  the  men, 
better  and  more  effective  than  we  who  have 
tried  and  lost,  coming  from? 

I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  people  with  all  their 
weaknesses  will  allow  the  noble  ship  of  dem- 
ocratic government  to  be  taken  over  by  these 
well-clad  pirates  with  impeccable  creden- 
tials. For  If  they  do,  there  may  ultimately  be 
such  disillusion  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment as  to  cause  the  people  In  frustration  to 
abandon  ship  and  to  allow  it  to  be  taken 
over  by  a  stlU  worse  group  of  tyrants,  who 
will  suppress  our  liberties  and  shut  the  gates 
of  mercy  on  mankind. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 
HIGHLY  CRITICAL  OF  S.  2171 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  contains  an 
outstanding  editorial  on  S.  2171 — the  bill 
to  resuscitate  the  moribund  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

The  editorial  points  out,  as  a  number 
of  us  did  during  the  Senate  debate,  that: 

The  Board  has  spent  $5  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  In  17  years  without  succeed- 
ing in  registering  a  single  Communist.  It 
has  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  since  1965, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  forcing 
Communists  to  register  with  the  Board  was 
a  violation  of  Constitutional  guarantees 
against  self-incrimination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "On  the 


Communist  Front"  be  printed  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Communist  Front 

One  bill  that  deserves  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  Congressional  rush  for  adjournment — 
but  probably  won't  be — Is  the  bill  to  reani- 
mate the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

The  board  has  spent  $5  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  In  seventeen  years  without 
succeeding  In  registering  a  single  Commu- 
nist. It  has  had  virtually  nothing  to  do 
since  1965.  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  forcing  Communists  to  register  with 
the  board  was  a  violation  of  constitutional 
guarantees   against  self-incrimination. 

The  Supreme  Court's  refusal  this  week  to 
bar  the  board  from  holding  hearings  In  an- 
other area  of  Its  concern— exposure  of  "Com- 
murUst-front"  groups — does  permit  the  five 
board  members  to  go  ahead  with  hearings  on 
whether  the  campus-based  DuBois  Clubs 
are  a  "front."  But  to  do  so  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise In  futility.  Assuming  the  DuBols  orga- 
nization Is  found  to  be  a  "front."  a  require- 
ment that  it  register  as  such  would  seem 
to  be  as  questionable  constitutionally  as 
rulings  Invalidated  by  the  previous  court 
decisions. 

Besides,  under  the  new  antl-subverslon  bill 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
now  In  conference,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  individual  or  group  to  register  as 
Communist,  Communist-front  or  Commu- 
nlst-lnflltrated.  or  even  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing. The  board  could  make  those  fljidlngs 
on  Its  own,  and  an  organization  so  branded 
would  have  to  carry  that  brand  on  all  Its 
literature. 

The  bin  seeks  to  get  around  the  self- 
incrimination  difficulty,  but  In  so  doing  It 
poses  a  threat  to  freedom  Liberals  and  con- 
servatives who  fought  the  measure  in  both 
houses  called  vainly  on  the  President  to 
make  his  position  clear.  He  still  can — by 
vetoing  the  bill  when  It  reaches  his  desk. 

The  Supreme  Court's  other  clvll-llbertles 
ruling  this  week — voiding  a  provision  that 
made  it  a  crime  for  a  Communist  to  work 
In  a  defense  plant — restores  a  saner  approach 
to  the  problem  of  keeping  security  risks  from 
sensitive  positions  in  defense  Industry.  The 
way  to  do  that  is  through  specific  laws  and 
regulations,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  not 
through  blanket  proscriptions  that  do  more 
to  penalize  the  Innocent  than  catch  the  sub- 
versive. Freedom  cannot  be  defended  by 
being  \indermlned. 


NELSON    CHAIRS    EXPORT    EXPAN- 
SION MEETINGS  IN  MILWAL'KEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  1,  Senator  Nelson  conducted 
hearings  in  Milwaukee  on  the  prospect* 
and  problems  facing  an  expansion  of 
trade  between  the  Midwest  and  foreign 
governments.  My  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin in  an  excellent  opening  statement 
stressed  the  importance  of  international 
trade  to  the  Midwest  and  the  Nation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Conference 
of  Senators.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
by  the  emphasis  Senator  Nelson  placed 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which  has 
turned  the  Great  Lakes  into  America's 
fourth  seacoast. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  can  read 
this  excellent  address,  which  master- 
fully dellneat.es  the  vital  significance  of 
w'orld  trade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  thla 
point. 
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There  being  lio  objection,  tl^e  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  Nelson  at  tBe  Lunch- 

ECN    Meeting    on    Internatiosal    Trade, 

Trade    Expansion    Hearings,    Milwaukee, 

Wis..  December  1,  1967 

I  axn  delighted  to  be  conducti4g  hearings 
In  Milwaukee  today  and  tomoritjw  on  the 
opportunities  facing  Wisconsin  aril  the  Mid- 
west In  International  trade,  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  this  select  audi- 
ence some  of  the  high  hopes  wbldb  we  have 
for  the  future.  \ 

The  facts  which  we  will  review  In  these 
two  days  of  hearings  may  not  see^i  new  and 
spectacular  to  many  of  you  who  Work  with 
them  every  day.  But  to  me  they  adp  up  to  an 
exciting  new  era,  a  challenging  n<w  frontier 
for  American  free  enterprise. 

The  elements  of  this  new  era  att  these. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  noi^  an  estab- 
lished, accepted  fact  of  life  in  ■vforld  com- 
merce, and  the  Great  Lakes  regloi,  the  rich 
heartland  of  American  Industry  aod  agricul- 
ture, has  achieved  full  stattis  as  |)ur  fourth 
seacoast.  Meanwhile,  the  world  14  shrinking 


It  Is  among  these  small  businessmen— the 
90%  of  our  manufacturers  and  all  of  our 
farm  producers — that  we  see  the  greatest 
new   opportunities   in   international   trade. 

Our  purpose  In  conducting  these  hear- 
ings Is  to  discuss  both  the  opportunities 
and  the  problems  which  confront  our  busi- 
nessmen In  foreign  markets.  We  want  to 
bring  together  the  best  Ideas  on  how  to 
profit  from  these  oppKjrtunltles,  and  we  want 
particularly  to  know  how  the  Congress  and 
the  Administrative  agencies  of  our  govern- 
ment can  help  our  business  firms  to  benefit 
from  these  opportunities. 

We  want  to  learn  of  ways  In  which  our 
existing  programs,  such  as  the  Export- Import 
Bank,  and  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation, can  be  Improved  to  meet  the  needs 
Of  our  world  traders.  We  seek  ideas  for  mak- 
ing groups  like  the  National  Export  Expan- 
sion Council,  the  Wisconsin  Regional  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council,  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment more  effective  and  more  helpful  In 
developing  a  sound  export  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

And  we  seek  the  reaction  of  experienced 
businessmen    to    the   Idea   that   small    firms 


products  Include  ordnance,  printing  and 
publishing,  and  chemicals;  these  tola: 
around  $37  million. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler 
appeared  before  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee on  March  23  He  said : 

"I  can  see  unqualifiedly  that  the  most  vital 
aspect  of  our  whole  International  balance 
of  payments  problem  Is  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  healthy  trade  surpliu 
and  the  role  of  the  small  business  enterprise* 
In  this  country  ought  to  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  our  Inter- 
national program.  It  would  be  Interesting  Ui 
know  Jusl  how  many  of  the  products  that  we 
take  for  granted  In  the  United  States  are 
actually  available  In  the  markets  of  the 
world.  I  would  suspect  that  a  great  many  are 
not  and  these  are  not  necessarily  products 
that  are  produced  by  the  large  enterprises 
I  think  we  can  and  must  do  a  great  deal  mor? 
In  pressing  forward  on  this  point.  I  think  it 
Is  a  very  real  frontier  that  ought  to  be 
pushed." 

Our  Small  Business  Committee  wants  to 
look  into  problems  and  possibilities  which 
arise  from  emerging  trade  blocks,  trade  with 
newly  developing  countries,   the  inter-rela- 
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and  our  sense  of  world  community  Is  grow-     should   be   encouraged   to   enter   the   export      tlonshlps  between  aid  and  trade;  the  Invest- 


ing every  day.  Throughout  the  Established 
nations  of  the  world,  rising  tastes^ and  rising 
Incomes  are  expanding  the  traditional  mar- 
kets for  the  produce  and  the  prodticts  of  the 
American  heartland.  And  In  the  Qt>re  remote 
areas  of  the  world,  in  the  nev\f  emerging, 
newly  developing  nations,  a  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations  Is  touching  off  a.i  explosion 
of  demand  such  as  we  never  expe<rted  In  our 
lifetimes. 

The  special  hope  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  |s  holding 
these  hearings.  Is  that  our  small ■  business- 
men can  find  In  this  expanding  world  of  In- 
ternational trade  the  opportunity  for  growth 
which  they  need  to  giiarantee  themselves  a 
successful  future. 

The  Milwaukee  hearings  are  p^u-tlcularly 
concerned  with  the  International  trade  op- 
portunities of  the  states  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Great  Lakes — Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan. Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  fThls  area 
produces  much  of  the  nation's  steely  and  most 
of  the  nation's  automobiles  It  madufacturee 
a  large  proportion  of  our  machine  tools  and 
electronic  products.  It  produces  Immense 
quantities  of  consumer  goods,  from  food  to 
major  appliances.  And  it  does  much  of  the 
research  which  blazes  new  trails  Info  the  In- 
dustrial world  of  the  future. 

It  Is  the  very  success  of  this  Industrial 
and  agricultural  heartland  which  makes  the 
expansion  of  international  trade  so  Impera- 
tive. For  the  fact  is.  our  highly  aucce«sful 
American  free  enterprise  system  is  brogress- 
Ing  faster  than  our  {xjpulatlon.  "Vie  gross 
national  product  Is  Increasing  twl*  as  fast 
afl  population.  Our  great  America*  system 
now  can — and  must — meet  the  nee4s  of  our 
own  population  and  then  move  on  to  serve 
the  needs  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Midwest  already  has  won  an  isiportant 
beachead  In  foreign  markets.  The  Japmnese 
Bchool  lunch  program  today  Includes  recon- 
stituted milk  from  WLsconsln  dairy  forms. 
and  rolls  baked  with  Midwestern  wheat. 
Spanish  housewives,  who  once  used  eomp>ara- 
tlvely  costly  olive  oil  In  their  cooking,  now 
use  soybeans  oil  from  Midwestern  farms,  and 
Spanish  farmers  feed  their  chickens  fuid  live- 
stock with  soybean  meal.  i 

Foreign  trade  already  provides  ! employ- 
ment for  about  SVi  million  American  work- 
ers, about  414%  of  the  entire  labpr  force. 
Wisconsin  now  ranks  10th  In  the  qatlon  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  exports,  illchlgan 
Is  sixth  and  Illinois  Is  second.  Eighteen  Wis- 
consin companies  have  won  "E"  awards  for 
excellence  In  exports.  A  great  nutnber  of 
these  firms  can  be  classified  as  sm»ll  busi- 
nesses. 


field  through  a  system  of  limited  trade  In- 
centlves.  based  either  on  tax  benefits  or 
market  subsidies. 

The  whole  nation,  of  course,  has  a  great 
stake  In  expanding  exports.  We  have  had  a 
persistent  balance  of  payments  problem  since 
1958. 

Last  year,  the  trade  surplus  of  this  coun- 
try declined  by  $1.5  billion  to  about  $3.8 
billion,  almost  50%  below  the  peak  surplus 
of  1964  and  the  lowest  trade  balance  since 
1959.  While  exports  grew  by  ATc  In  1965  and 
10%  In  1966,  Imports  climbed  14>/2%  In  1965 
and  20%  in  1966.  The  overall  balance  of 
payments  continues  to  show  a  deficit  of 
over  $1  billion.  Authorities  anticipate  that 
it  win  be  substantially  larger  for  1967. 

Our  gold  reserves  have  declined  from  $17.8 
billion  or  about  44%  of  the  world's  supply 
In  1960  to  $13.2  blUlon  or  about  31%  at  the 
end  of  1966. 

The  25  7o  gold  banking  requirement  for  our 
currency,  the  same  percentage  which  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains,  incidentally,  leaves 
about  $11  billion  of  the  $13  billion  gold  re- 
serve presently  committed  to  backing  our 
domestic  currency,  leaving  a  little  more  than 
$2    billion    free    for    International    transfers. 

It  Is  troubling  to  note  that  this  nation 
compares  unfavorably  to  other  Industrial- 
ized nations  In  terms  of  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  sold  abroad. 

In  1963  countries  similar  to  ours  sold  3  to 
6  times  as  much  of  their  production  abroad 
as  we  did.  Belgium  exported  34%.  Canada 
31%.  United  Kingdom  20%.  France  15%.  and 
the  U.S.  less  than  6% — all  of  these  stated  In 
terms  of  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

The  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  poees 
a  new  threat  to  foreign  markets  which  have 
been  traditionally  ours.  All  Wisconsin  busi- 
nessmen will  have  to  be  more  aggressive  In 
finding  new  business  In  order  merely  to  stay 
even  with  their  present  levels  of  trade. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time  that  the  nation's 
trade  surplus  dwindles.  WLsconsln  continues 
to  forge  ahead  In  value  of  manufactured 
exports.  During  1966  In  Wisconsin.  68.000  In- 
dividuals depended  on  foreign  trade  for 
Jobs.  Wisconsin's  share  of  the  export  busi- 
ness totaled  almost  $630  million. 

As  you  know,  the  state's  leading  export- 
ers are  machinery,  $384  million;  transporta- 
tion equipment.  $74  million;  and  food  and 
dairy  products,  almost  $40  million.  Our  elec- 
trical machinery  manufacturers  account  for 
almost  $54  million;  fabricated  metal  prod- 
ucts. $31.5  million;  $7.6  million  for  lumber 
products;  and  about  $8  million  for  paper 
and    allied    products.    Other    miscellaneous 


ment  in  foreign  production  by  U.S.  firms 
Including  the  possibility  that  some  such  for- 
eign production  may  be  displacing  United 
States  exports,  or  even  exporting  products 
back  Into  our  own  country. 

The  Small  Business  Admln.  Is  reactivat- 
ing Its  foreign  trade  department  to  help 
small  companies  export  their  products,  par- 
ticularly to  underdeveloped  countries.  SBA 
tells  us  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  these 
markets  that  are  ripe  for  small  businesses. 
Many  foreign  buyers  need  to  procure  goods  In 
small  lots  and  these  sales  can  best  be  handled 
by  the  small  firm. 

We  cannot  gloss  over  the  fact  that  It's 
difficult  for  the  small  businessman  to  get 
Into  foreign  trade.  But  once  he  does,  it  can 
pay  tremendous  dividends. 

SBA  Is  scheduling  workshops  all  around 
the  country  to  point  out  the  way.  They  deal 
with  taxes,  customs  and  tariffs,  credit,  in- 
surance, transportation  and  language  bar- 
riers— all  matters  with  which  small  flrm; 
may  be  unfamiliar.  In  addition,  they  wlli 
point  out  tax  Incentives  that  are  available 
to  exporters  who  trade  with  Latin  American 
countries. 

SBA  Is  working  on  an  agreement  with  the 
Commerce  Department  to  set  up  within  lU 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  small 
business  trade  specialists,  similar  to  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  Defense  Procurement 
Agencies. 

Too  often  we  fall  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contribution  that  agricultural  exports 
make  to  o\ii  balance  of  payments.  Farm  ex- 
ports represent  about  one-fourth  of  all  our 
merchandise  exports.  They  have  been  rising 
rapidly  during  the  past  five  to  six  years  If 
our  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  had 
not  risen  and  had  remained  the  same,  the 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments  during 
fiscal  year  1965-66  would  have  been  twice  as 
big  as  It  was. 

Exports  are  becoming  more  Important  to 
the  agricultural  sector  Itself.  About  85'"r  of 
our  farm  production  Is  consumed  domesti- 
cally and  the  rest  goes  abroad.  The  domestic 
market  for  farm  products  expands  slowly.  In 
about  the  same  manner  In  which  the  popu- 
lation Increases.  The  demand  for  food  rises 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
Thus,  these  agricultural  exports  have  be- 
come the  fastest  growing  of  the  outlets  avail- 
able to  our  producers.  Exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  by  the  United  States  In  the 
flcsal  ye.ar  1965-66  were  estimated  to  be  the 
highest  In  history  by  a  considerable  degree 
The  estimate  of  about  $6.5  billion  or  even 
more  for  fiscal  1966-67  exceeds  export  rec- 
ords set  In  each  of  the  two  previous  years  by 
at  least  one-half  billion  dollars. 


These  exports  have  Improved  to  a  great 
degree  primarily  because  of  feed  grains, 
wheat,  oil  seeds  and  oil  seed  products.  All 
these  conomodltles  are  Important  In  the 
upper  Midwest. 

We  should  see  greater  exports  to  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
next  decade  because  these  people  are  going 
to  eat  more  meat.  But  they  cannot  produce 
enough  feed  grains  In  sufficient  quantities  to 
nrnduce  the  meat  the  people  want. 

■.:  the  same  time,  beef  exports  to  Western 
t  .rope  and  Japan  will  rise  because  these 
countries  literally  do  not  have  the  land  on 
which  to  produce  beef  carcasses. 

All  this  points  to  the  Importance  of  the 
great  feed  grain  center  of  our  country — the 
Midwest.  At  the  same  time  this  points  to  the 
increasing  need  for  farm  machinery  which 
comes  from  Wisconsin  for  the  American  and 
foreign  farmer. 

Today  we  are  in  a  foot  race  with  famine  all 
over  the  world.  The  developing  nations  are 
of  immeasurable  Importance  to  us.  They  con- 
tain two-thirds  of  the  earth's  three  bllUon 
people.  That  market  is  a  sleeping  giant  of 
endless  consumption  capacity. 

Their  needs  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  ev- 
ery product  that  we  can  think  of  now  and 
which  can  be  invented  In  the  near  future. 
far  exceed  the  needs  of  the  highly  developed 
world. 

The  hungry,  developing  world  has  food 
standards  that  are  far  below  the  minimum 
Their  deficits  are  so  serious  that  on  the  av- 
erage their  diets  are  10',;  below  minimum 
caloric  standards.  And  as  their  Incomes  go 
up  their  first  and  most  consistent  demand  is 
for  food.  Various  studies  of  these  nations 
show  that  as  economies  rise  by  about  107(,, 
the  commercial  Imports  In  general  rise  by 
about  11%  but  Imports  of  food  go  up  by 
about  16%. 

We  have  to  find  ways  to  sell  to  this  part 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  system  of  credits. 
While  their  needs  develop  moment  by  mo- 
ment, we  find  that  even  though  Wisconsin 
ranks  10th  among  all  states  In  cash  farm  re- 
ceipts, we  are  24th  in  farm  exports.  Naturally, 
this  Is  because  agricultural  exports  are  mainly 
grains  while  we  produce  dairy  products. 

Per  example,  the  U.S.  exports  half  its  rice, 
soybean  and  wheat  crops,  but  hardly  1%  of 
:ts  dairy  and  meat  production  and  only  3% 
of  Its  poultry. 

While  Wisconsin's  share  of  VS.  farm 
exports  is  only  1%%.  about  7%  of  our 
states  agricultural  production  Is  exported 
and  It's  getting  larger  all  the  time.  We  are 
beginning  to  sell  more  dairy  products  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  and  the  demand  Is 
growing.  They  need  and  want  more  dairy 
products.  But  we  will  have  to  overcome  the 
many  barriers — the  tariffs  and  levies  and 
other  forms  of  protection — besides  their  lack 
of  foreign  exchange  and  Ignorance  of  trading 
techniques. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  many  programs  on 
which  the  dairy  Industry  can  embark.  The 
most  lmp>ortant.  perhape.  Is  greater  support 
for  export  expansion  within  the  dairy  indus- 
try Itself,  while  at  the  same  time  studying  its 
aWpplng  and  packaging  methods,  Its  markets 
and  merchandising  as  well  as  the  regulations. 
These  suggestions  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  government  alone.  They  call  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  government,  and  by  the  private 
entrepreneurs  who  are  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  What  can  be  done  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  you. 


RATIFICATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
TREATY  WTLI.  PROVIDE  SAFE- 
3rARD  FOR  MANKIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
now  19  years  since  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  text  of  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Genocide. 


It  was  on  December  9,  1948,  that  the 
United  States  became  one  of  the  nations 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  voted  the 
approval  of  this  significant  development 
of  international  law. 

I  am  certain  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  feel  that  a  historic  step  has 
been  achieved  if  this  particular  conven- 
tion, based  on  the  mass  murder  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews  by  the  Nazis — a  tragic  expres- 
sion of  genocide — is  finally  established  as 
a  part  of  the  world's  protection  against 
another  such  reprehensible  act  against 
mankind. 

There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  now  is  the  time  for  this  forum, 
at  long  last,  to  vote  ratification  of  this 
convention. 

Genocide,  we  tragically  recall,  also 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  many  others  in 
this  centurj' — Armenians.  Poles,  Slavs, 
Hungarians.  Chinese,  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean gypsy  families — totaling  some  20 
million  human  beings  deliberately  killed 
because  of  theii-  racial,  religious,  or 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  since  its 
adoption,  has  been  ratified  by  70  nations, 
including  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. What  has  the  United  States  done 
with  this  issue?  Shamefully,  we  have  let 
it  lie  idle  and  Ignored  for  more  than  18 
years. 

We  all  realize  that  the  United  States 
certainly  is  under  challenge  by  friend 
and  foe  to  maintain  its  role  as  a  world 
leader.  Other  countries  view  our  sincerity 
in  terms  of  commitments  we  share  with 
them.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy  on 
our  part  to  make  those  commitments 
which  agree  with  our  own  Constitution. 
But  there  has  been  a  policy  of  inaction 
in  this  Nation. 

As  long  as  the  colossal  inhumanities  of 
World  War  II  and  other  times  continue 
to  haunt  mankind,  we  face  a  basic  moral 
and  international  obligation  to  champion 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  conduct  of  nations. 

This  countrj'  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  give  vital  leadership  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  vote  ratification.  The  rights 
of  men  must  be  fully  accepted  on  faith. 
Faith  of  this  type  helped  build  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  and  kept  it  going 
through  years  of  trial  and  growth.  That 
same  philosophy  for  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual human  being  must  be  believed 
and  expressed  by  Americans  of  today. 

I  urge  once  again  that  the  Senate  give 
its  attention  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
We  must  not  further  delay  action  on  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 


WATER  IMPORTATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  major 
address  to  the  Senate  on  August  3  and  4, 
I  urged  the  Senate  to  amend  S.  1004,  the 
bill  authorizing  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect and  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  In  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin,  to  provide  for  the  Initiation  of 
planning  studies  leading  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

It  was  my  position  then,  a  position  very 
strongly  buttressed  by  the  accumulation 
of  facts  over  the  years  and  testimony  be- 
fore tlie  Interior  Committees  of  both  the 


Senate  and  the  House,  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  now  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient water  in  the  Colorado  River  to  meet 
aU  of  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  objectives  I  had  in  mind,  of  course, 
extended  far  beyond  the  Colorado  Basin. 
I  said  then  that  the  water  problem  is  a 
national  problem  and  should  be  solved 
on  a  national  basis.  But  it  is  more  than 
a  national  problem.  It  is  a  continental 
problem. 

One  of  the  most  constructively  provoc- 
ative events  in  the  lively  history  of  water 
resource  development  in  the  United 
States  was  the  publication  in  1964  of  a 
wholly  new  concept  of  continentwide 
planning  by  tiie  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co. 

Known  as  NAWAPA,  for  North  Ameri- 
can Water  and  Power  Alliance,  this  imag- 
inative approach  to  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  water  requirements  of  three 
nations  was  the  first  study  demonstra- 
tion, or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  first 
reasonable  indication,  that  continental 
redistribution  of  water  makes  sense  both 
technically  and  economically. 

Augmentation  of  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  Colorado  is  necessary  to  assure  the 
State  of  Arizona  that  it  will  actually  get 
the  water  awarded  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  without  prejudice  or  dam- 
age to  other  claims.  This  will  not  be  pos- 
sible without  augmentation  of  the  flow 
by  transfer  of  water  from  other  basins, 
but  such  transfers  may  make  sense  only 
in  a  pattern  of  continentwide  planning 
and  redistribution  of  unused  waters.  Both 
Canada  and  Mexico  have  similar  prob- 
lems, an  abundance  of  water  in  some 
areas  and  shortages  in  others.  The 
NAWAPA  approach  offers  solutions  for 
all  three  nations. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  for  all  three  na- 
tions to  examine  the  possibilities  of  inte- 
grated development  of  the  continent's 
water  resources.  Sound  continentwide 
planning,  closely  coordinated  among 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States, 
should  lead  to  productive  and  efficient 
sharing  of  the  waters  of  North  America. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  three 
nations. 

I  have  spoken  extensively  on  this  sub- 
ject over  the  past  3  years — ever  since 
October  1964  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Water  Development  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  reported  on 
NAWAPA.  Those  initial  studies  Indi- 
cated that  cooperative  development  with 
Canada  could  make  available  to  the 
Western  States  twice  as  much  water  as 
could  be  realized  from  full  development 
of  our  own  resources  and  for  only  a  25 
percent  greater  investment  I  have  to 
admit  that  the  comparison  may  not  be  a 
fair  one  because  the  U.S  program  on 
which  the  comparison  was  based  was  not 
an  Integrated  national  plan.  The  United 
States  has  no  national  plan  of  resource 
development.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 
I  have  spoken  several  times  in  Canada 
during  this  period,  and  the  platform  for 

cooperation  I  have  tried  to  write  contains 
these  main  planks,  which  I  have  referred 
to  as  stipulations: 

F^rst,  the  people  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  want  and  expect 
to  live  together  on  this  continent  in  con- 
structive peace  for  a  very,  very  long  time. 

Second,    we    occupy,    together,    lands 
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probably  more  favorable  than  aiy  other 
on  earth  for  the  support  of  life. 

Third,  we  can  do  a  better  job  tvorklrig 
together  on  the  care  and  development  of 
natural  resources  than  we  can  working 
separately. 

Now,  If  there  is  agreement  Oi  these 
three  points,  it  makes  sense  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  In  a  position  to  provide  both  market 
and  direct  monetary  assistance  wliich 
would  enable  Canada  and  Mexlqb  to  in- 
vest appropriately  for  their  soveiplgn  in- 
terests and  profitably  for  their  aonomlc 
Interests  In  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. Each  of  the  three  countries,  of 
course,  must  determine  its  owd  role  In 
such  a  program  and  determine  for  itself 
In  the  light  of  its  own  long-i|inge  in- 
terests the  true  advantages  of  participa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  ift  making 
such  a  determination.  I  recogfilze  and 
have  acknowledged  that  Canadi,  for  ex- 
ample, could  hardly  be  ready  ti  discuss 
the  export  of  water  to  the  United  States 
until  she  has  completed  ext€nsiv*  surveys 
and  appraisals  of  her  water  resoiirces  and 
made  the  soundest  possible  projAtlons  of 
her  own  long-term  water  neett.  I  be- 
heve  Canada  will  find  it  to  her  advantage 
to  export  surplus  water.  1 

I  have  also  made  clear  that  th^  United 
States  has  its  homework  to  do..  In  pre- 
paring to  import  water  from  Cafiada  we 
necessarily  must  integrate  our  pwn  in- 
ternal planning.  Tlie  very  concept  of  a 
continental  system  rests  upon  ihe  most 
sensible  and  rational  use  of  ^ur  own 
water.  This  means  intensive  coniervation 
In  water  producing  areas,  clefi  ning  up 
the  stream  courses  we  want  to  use  for 
distribution,  and  a  very  great  i  nprove- 
ment  in  the  efQciency  of  wate  ■  use  In 
agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in  t  le  home. 

It  is  essential  that  we  acquit ;  a  vast 
amount  of  geophysical  and  hyd  -ological 
data  for  continental  planning.  Vi  s  should 
also  be  carr^'ing  on  continuing  e  conomic 
and  social  analyses  and  projections  which 
are  essential  to  sound  resource  planning. 
Fortunately,  studies  of  this  type"  are  un- 
derway in  both  Canada  and  th*  United 
States.  I 

In  successive  weeks  in  mld-pctober. 
speeches  before  the  Los  AngeleJI  section 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civ^  Engi- 
neers and  before  a  national  meeting  of 
the  ASCE  In  New  York  by  qualiflH  water 
experts  of  both  the  United  Stttes  and 
Canada  described  work  that  is  foing  on 
In  the  two  countries.  I  commend  these 
talks  to  anyone  interested  in  n^ter  re- 
source development.  They  are  pot  only 
Informative  but  encouraging  in  their  re- 
flections of  the  imaginative  phlnklng 
among  professionals  In  the  wate^"  field. 

I  shall,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  texts  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record:  / 

The  remarks  of  Henry  P.  Caultield,  Jr., 
executive  director.  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  at  the  seminar  of  the 
Los  Angeles  section,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Los  Angeleii  Calif., 
October  11,  1967;  a  paper  tltltd,  "The 
Feasibility  of  Water  Export,"  by  Edward 
Kuiper,  fellow,  ASCE,  profes.sor  of  hy- 
draulic engineering.  University  of  Mani- 
toba, Wlnnepeg,  before  the  national 
meeting  on  Water  Resources  Engineering 


of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  N.Y., 
October  20,  1967. 

For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Caulfleld. 
who  is  doing  a  very  fine  job  as  executive 
director  of  the  policy  coordinating  coun- 
cil set  up  under  the  1965  act,  reveals 
clearly  that  the  people  who  have  tech- 
nical responsibility  for  solutions  to  our 
water  problems,  the  people  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Interbasin  planning. 

For  Canada,  Professor  Kuiper  reveals 
just  as  clearly  that  the  Canadians  are 
taking  the  long-range  view  of  water  re- 
source development,  that  they  are  start- 
ing the  hydrological  and  economic  stud- 
ies that  will  tell  them  how  much  surplus 
water  they  have  to  sell  and  for  how 
much. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  two  speeches 
also  reveals  a  natural  similarity  In  ap- 
proach to  the  quite  different  problems 
facing  the  two  nations. 

The  United  States  has  an  indicated 
shortage.  Canada  has  an  apparent  sur- 
plus. The  techniques  of  problem  solving, 
however,  dictate  an  approach  in  each 
case  that  calls  for  first  gathering  the  es- 
sential data  upon  which  policy  decisions 
can  be  based. 

Canada  may  have  an  easier  job.  The 
Canadian  problem  at  least  permits  a 
straightforward  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion— measuring  the  amount  of  water, 
estimating  the  national  need,  then  deter- 
mining the  conditions  of  sale  if  it  is  found 
there  is  an  exportable  surplus.  This  Is 
essentially  the  course  Professor  Kuiper 
outlined.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  views 
expressed  in  my  address  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  at  the  University  of 
Sherbrooke  in  June  1966  were  completely 
compatible. 

The  dlfTerence  In  the  situations  facing 
us  and  facing  the  Canadians  is  like  the 
difference  in  the  problems  facing  newly- 
weds  in  making  a  budget  when  there  is 
not  enough  Income  to  pay  all  the  bills, 
and  making  a  budget  when  there  is  some- 
thing left  over  after  the  weekly  living 
costs  are  paid.  Budgeting  a  surplus  and 
budgeting  a  deficit  are  quite  different,  as 
every  Senator  knows. 

Canada  has  only  to  decide  how  much 
to  reserve  for  her  maximum  future 
growth,  then  consider  whether  she  might 
also  serve  and  strengthen  that  future 
growth  by  exporting  water  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  a  massive  com- 
plex of  problems.  We  have  serious  short- 
ages threatening  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  while  there  is  unused  water 
available  In  others.  We  must,  of  course, 
examine  our  Indicated  shortages  very 
critically  In  order  to  make  sure  they  are 
true  shortages.  We  must  determine  on 
the  basis  of  exhaustive  economic  and 
technical  analyses  the  exact  nature  of 
the  shortages,  and  we  must  make  sure 
of  the  supplies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  becomes  more  diflBcult  as 
population  and  the  Nation's  economic 
momentimi  increase.  But  America's  eco- 
nomic strength  as  surely  as  the  health 
of  her  citizens  depends  upon  a  continu- 
ing supply  of  good  water. 

We  have  to  assure  ourselves  that  we 
are  making  the  best  use  of  the  water  re- 
sources with  which  nature  has  endowed 


our  country,  or  face  the  consequences. 
In  the  long  run,  imports  will  pay  off  only 
if  we  make  proper  use  of  our  own  waters. 
As  Professor  Kuiper  pointed  out,  the 
decision  to  Import  or  not  to  import  wat«r 
is  as  critical  as  the  decision  to  export  or 
not  to  export. 

In  April  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  S 
1429  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  recommend  a  general  plan  to 
meet  the  future  water  needs  of  the  West- 
em  United  States.  Its  purpose  was  to 
extend  to  the  whole  West  the  kind  of 
planning  now  being  done  In  the  West 
on  separate  river  basins  and  In  the 
Northeast  imder  special  legislation.  Next 
year,  I  Intend  to  press  for  legislation  that 
would  extend  to  the  entire  countrj',  the 
type  of  investigation  which  is  now  under 
way  in  the  Northeast  under  the  direction 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  conduct  these 
studies  on  a  national  scale.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  respond  constructively  If  the 
Canadian  studies  lead,  as  they  well 
might,  to  a  decision  on  their  part  to  offer 
water  for  export  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Professor  Kuiper  is  not  the  only  Cana- 
dian who  is  looking  at  this  possibility.  A 
plan  with  many  of  the  features  of  the 
continent-spanning  NAWAPA  concept 
has  been  widely  publicized  in  Canada. 
This  Is  the  Grand  Canal  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Thomas  H.  Kierans  of  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  for  the  development  of  north- 
central  Canada  and  to  augment  the  sup- 
ply of  water  In  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would 
also  make  water  available  to  the  United 
States  through  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence system. 

Another  plan  proposed  by  Knut  Mag- 
nusson  of  Ottawa,  a  successful  business- 
man and  rancher  trained  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer, would  collect  some  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  water  now  flowing  Into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  via  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  into  Hudson  Bay  via  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  Nelson  Rivers.  He  would  redis- 
tribute this  water  for  the  benefit  of  Can- 
ada's Prairie  Provinces,  and  provide 
water,  as  Professor  Kulper's  Central 
Canada  plan  would,  for  export  to  the 
water-short  High  Plains  States  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  Canadian 
studies  would  have  a  terminal  reservoir 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  from  which  the 
great  Ogallala  Aquifer  could  be  re- 
charged. 

One  of  Canada's  great  technical  or- 
ganizations. Acres  Planning  and  Re- 
search, has  recently  done  a  preliminary 
study  for  the  development  of  northern 
Canada.  It  proposes  a  carefully  planned 
corridor  of  economic  development  from 
Quebec  to  the  Yukon  Territory.  The 
Acres  engineers  report  there  are  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  water  In  northern 
Canada  to  take  care  of  the  most  inten- 
sive foreseeable  economic  development  of 
those  regions,  then  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  still  leave 
millions  of  acre-feet  of  surplus  water 
available  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

Only  last  month,  one  of  the  key  nat- 
ural resource  ofRcials  of  the  Province 
of  British  Coliunbla  partlclpwited  in  a 
panel  discussion  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment Ln  San  Franckco  He  made  very 
clear  that  the  Provincial  Oovemment 
had  started  studies  of  both  Its  water  re- 
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sources  and  the  ultimate  probable  de- 
niands  for  that  water  in  British  Colum- 
bia with  a  view  toward  consideration  of 
:he  export  question. 

The  Canadians  are  not  only  acting  like 
good  neighbors  but  also  acting  in  their 
own  best  Interest.  I  believe  they  are 
taking  a  very  rational  and  constructive 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  continent- 
\\ide  water  reisource  development.  I  want 
liie  United  States  to  be  in  step  with 
tiiem.  The  Canadian  approach  is  first  to 
find  out  how  much  water  they  have,  then 
figure  out  how  much  they  might  need 
'.ox  themselves.  When  they  have  done 
:hat,  if  there  Is  a  surplus,  they  will  con- 
.sider  exporting  the  surplus.  If  there  will 
be  a  market. 

I  woiild  like  to  remove  that  second 

if  and  tell  them  that  the  United  States 
can  and  will  provide  a  market  for  Cana- 
dian water  that  is  foimd  to  be  truly 
surplus  to  their  needs. 

Alas,  Mr.  President,  the  state  of  our 
planning  is  such  that  we  cannot  tell 
them  aye,  yea,  or  nay  about  Importing 
water.  We  simply  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  it  is  to  our  national  inter- 
est to  purchase  water  from  another 
country.  I  am  convinced  that  It  would 
be  to  our  advantage,  but  important  na- 
tional FKjIlcies  are  not  built  on  such 
testimony.  We  have  homework  to  do. 

Mr.  Caulfield  makes  quite  clear  that 
extensive  geophysical  and  economic  in- 
vestigations are  underway.  But  these 
studies,  with  the  exception  of  the  work 
under  Public  Law  89-298  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  are  being  done  on  an  Indi- 
vidual river  basin  basis.  They  do  not 
provide  the  basis  for  a  national  policy 
determination  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Im- 
porting water  for  use  in  the  water-short 
areas  of  the  country.  We  do  not  even 
have  a  clear  definition  of  the  elements 
of  such  a  decision.  What  are  the  factors 
to  be  considered?  What  economic  and 
technical  data  should  be  assembled  to 
permit  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Druted  States  to  make  a  sound  decision 
on  this  vitally  Important  question?  What 
could  we  afford  to  pay  for  water  im- 
ports? How  do  we  make  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  benefits  of  the  additional 
supplies? 

These  are  very  difficult  questions,  but 
they  are  the  merest  sampling  of  the  com- 
plications and  problems  of  International 
trade  in  water.  My  concern  now  Is  that 
we  have  not  even  thought  of  all  the  ques- 
tions we  should  ask,  much  less  try  to  find 
answers.  I  propose  now  that  we  begin  to 
define  the  parameters  of  the  Import 
problem,  begin  the  studies  that  will  pro- 
vide data  on  which  we  can  make  the 
future  decisions. 

The  study  program  of  the  Council  cov- 
ering the  several  major  basins  could  very 
easily  be  expanded  to  cover  the  import 
question.  Imports  obviously  will  involve 
many  basins,  but  as  Mr.  Caulfield  points 
out.  it  is  possible  to  gatlier  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  much  of  the  data  which  will 
eventually  be  required  as  a  basis  for  a 
policy  decision  on  interbasin  transfers. 
It  Is  very  possible  that  many  of  the  ques- 
tions about  interbasin  transfers  may  be 
answered  In  the  course  of  the  Import 
studies. 

One  of  the  duties  of  Federal  Water  Re- 


sources Council  is  to  provide  each  blen- 
nlum,  on  the  basis  of  a  continuing  study, 
what  has  been  called  a  national  assess- 
ment, and  I  quote,  "of  the  adequacy  of 
supplies  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the 
water  requirements  in  each  water  re- 
source region  in  the  United  States  and 
the  national  interest  therein."  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965,  the  first  national  as- 
sessment is  due  early  In  1968. 

In  view  of  the  critical  time  pressure 
imder  which  the  Senate  is  now  working, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  introduce 
legislation,  nor  suggest  any  other  course 
of  action  which  will  further  burden  the 
legislative  machinery  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  make  certain,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil includes  in  tlie  first  national  assess- 
ment some  estimate  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  problem  of  importing 
water  and  a  suggested  approach  to  its 
solution. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council  that  it  would  be  of  value 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  have 
included  in  the  national  water  assess- 
ment In  1968  the  views  of  the  Council  on 
the  subject  of  water  imports.  I  have, 
therefore,  prepared  the  following  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  urging  that  the  import 
question  be  dealt  with  in  the  biennial 
national  assessment: 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  Three  years  ago,  a 
Special  Subconunittee  on  Western  Water 
Development  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  issued  a  report  on  the  initial 
evaluation  of  the  concept  of  continental 
water  resource  development  called  NAWAPA, 
for  North  American  Water  and  Power  Al- 
liance, published  by  The  Ralph  M.  Parsons 
Company.  That  preliminary  evaluation  indi- 
cated that  Joint  development  with  Canada 
and  Me.^co  of  untapped  water  resoxirces  of 
the  continent  would  solve  western  water 
problems. 

Since  that  time,  the  question  of  Importing 
water  has  drawn  Increasing  attention  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  possibility  of  export 
Is  beginning  to  be  studied  seriously  in 
Canada.  It  Is  time  now  for  the  resjxjnslble 
agencies  of  government  to  begin  carefully 
ordered  studies  which  will  enable  us  at  some 
point  In  the  future  to  make  proper  decisions 
on  this  vitally  important  question. 

This  Is  truly  a  long  range  question.  There 
are  a  number  of  problem  areas,  such  as  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Southern  High  Plains,  the 
Lower  Colorado,  and  others,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  confront  us  with  very  dlfflciUt 
pxjllcy  decisions.  The  nature  and  the  com- 
plexity of  all  of  the  water  supply  problems 
are  such  that  we  had  better  begin  the  search 
for  solutions.  We  may  And  it  necessary,  for 
example,  to  have  a  position  on  augiunenta- 
tlon  of  the  supply  ot\  water  In  the  Great 
Lakes  even  beforetie  National  Water  Study 
Commission  repons^wck^to  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  five  yeSrri>rovlded  for  In  the 
pending  legislation. 

Whatever  consideration  the  National  Water 
Policy  Commission  gives  the  matter,  the  fact 
remains  that  It  will  be  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Water  Resources  Council  to  see 
that  the  detailed  supporting  studies  are  made 
and  to  direct  the  follow-up  work  long  after 
the  F*re8ldent's  Policy  Commission  has  com- 
pleted Its  work.  It  will  certainly  aid  the  Com- 
mission's work  If  the  permanent  Federal 
Council  has  a -constructive  study  program 
under  way. 

Since  the  Council  prepares  a  National  As- 


sessment every  two  years  and  the  first  one 
Is  due  early  m  1968,  I  believe  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Senate  to  have  some  Indication 
from  the  Federal  Water  Resovirces  Council 
as  to  how  the  possibility  of  Imports  might 
fit  into  their  long  term  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  our  water  supplies.  Does  the 
Council  have  any  position  on  Imports?  Has 
It  ever  discussed  the  role  of  Imports  In  any 
of  Its  deliberations?  The  biennial  National 
Assessment  is  the  proper  place  for  the  Coun- 
cU's  views  on  the  prospects  for  Imports.  We 
should  have  some  comment  in  the  first  As- 
sessment document  as  to  how  the  CouncU 
proposes  to  attack  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  we  owe  It  to  the  Canadians 
to  get  ourselves  ready  to  convey  to  them  some 
Indication  of  our  attitude  toward  the  Im- 
F>ortatlon  of  water.  There  are  those  in  Can- 
ada who  oppose  exjKirt  of  water  on  almost 
any  basis.  There  are  others  who  are  ready 
to  start  now.  U.S.  viewpoints  cover  the  same 
wide  spectrum.  In  between  are  many  think- 
ing people  who  say  the  question  should  be 
studied.  I  believe  Canada  has  started.  I  am 
satisfied  that  Joint  development  of  water 
resources  holds  promise  of  great  benefit  to 
both  countries.  It  promises  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  water  efficiently  and  productively  dis- 
tributed in  both  countries.  Within  Canada,  It 
means  conservation  of  the  nation's  water  pro- 
ducing areas  and  promises  In  addition  an  as- 
sured and  continuing  Inflow  of  caplui  avail- 
able for  public  investment  from  the  sale  of  a 
water  harvest  surplus  not  subject  to  deple- 
tion and  not  Involving  any  threat  of  dilu- 
tion of  their  equity. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  Is 
not  going  to  consider  the  Importation  of  wa- 
ter, we  had  better  let  the  Canadians  know. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  Interested  In 
Importing  water,  we  should  tell  them  so.  Be- 
fore we  can  tell  them  anything,  however,  we 
need  to  know  the  Impact  on  our  own  pro- 
grams of  Importing  new  supplies  of  water.  We 
certalrUy  don't  want  the  prospect  of  Imports 
to  retard  conservation  efforts  or  pollution 
control,  nor  to  deter  any  other  aspect  of  our 
national  program,  which  also  calls  for  de- 
salting. At  the  same  time,  we  may  find  that 
within  a  sound  pattern  of  continental  plan- 
ning and  three-nation  exchange,  our  own 
potential  basin  Inter-connectlons  become 
eminently  practical.  This  Is  a  problem  for 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  one  to 
which  the  Council  should  address  Itself  in 
the  Initial  National  Assessment  called  for 
every  two  years  by  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965  under  which  the  CouncU 
operates. 

In  view  of  the  far  reaching  effects  of  this 
question.  I  beUeve  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  to  know  how  the  Council  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  Importing  water. 
Yours  truly. 

Prank  E.  Moss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  the  Caulfield  and  Kuiper  papers 
including  the  charts  therein  follow  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Water  for  the  West 

(Remarks  of  Henry  P.  Caulfleld.  Jr..  Execu- 
tive Director,  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council,  at  the  Seminar  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Section,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. Los  Angeles.  Calif..  October  11.  1967) 
I  am  esp>eclally  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
talking  with  you  this  evening. 

I  am  pleased  because  your  Invitation  has 
enabled  me  to  return  to  Los  Angeles — the 
city  In  which  I  grew  up  and  lived  through 
graduation  at  Hollywood  High  School  in 
1935  and  my  first  year  of  college  at  Caltech 
the  following  year.  I  feel  somehow  like  I  am 
returning  home — even   though  I  have  Uved 
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largely  In  Washington,  D.C..  for  th  past  30 
years,  no  longer  have  fanUly  ties  1  ere,  and 
only  a  very  few  old  friends. 

I  am  most  honored  because  you  aa  Led  me — 
a  non-engineer — to  speak  before  j  Dur  pro- 
fessional group — on  honor  that  al  profes- 
sional societies  do  not  extend  very  often  to 
one  of  another  profession — eepecl  illy  one 
who  Is  an  economist!  But  for  the  quirk  of 
fate — my  acceptance  of  a  scholarshl  )  In  1937 
to  attend  Llngnan  University  in  Canton. 
China,  for  one  year  and  then  conv  srslon  of 
my  professional  interest  to  econoi  ilea  and 
government — I  might  also  be  an  engineer 
here   In  Los   Angeles. 

Early  In  my  present  position  I  r«  cognized 
my  professional  limitations  for  the  Job  and 
Insisted  that  the  Council's  Deputy  Director 
be  a  highly  competent  clvU  englnee  •  of  long 
experience.  Many  of  you  know  the  c;  vll  engi- 
neer app>olnted,  Reuben  Johnson.  I  e  served 
here  for  many  years  In  the  Los  Ang  jles  Dis- 
trict, Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was  a  member 
of  this  Los  Angeles  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Reuben  ^ked  me. 
Just  before  I  left  Washington,  to  (  ttend  to 
you  his  best  personal  regards  and  tils  con- 
gratulations for  the  professional  vitality 
manifest  In  the  Public  Service  Px  )er  that 
you  have  Just  released  to  the  publ  c. 

THE   ASCE   PUBLIC   SERVICE   PAPE:  . 

The  thrust  of  your  Public  Servlfe  Paper 
Is  set  forth  In  the  Preface:  1 

"The  continued  economic  and  p>ak)UIatlon 
development  of  the  entire  West  depends  upon 
an  effective  solution  of  ita  water  ioblems. 
"To  avert  the  threat  of  UmlOitlon  of 
growth  due  to  possible  water  sha-tages,  a 
regional  plan  based  on  a  comprehislve  In- 
ventory of  the  West's  water  resouAes  must 
be  started  now."  | 

In  the  body  of  the  paper,  after  sammarlz- 
Ing  certain  water  needs  In  the  Southwest, 
water  sources  generally  ajssumed  tofce  avail- 
able In  Northern  California  and  tBe  Pacific 
Northwest  for  Inter-baaln  transf^  to  the 
Southwest,  other  sources  availably  within 
the  Southwest  (I.e.,  ground  water,  Reclama- 
tion of  municipal  waste  water,  reuse  of 
water,  desalting,  surface  evaporatloi  i,  water- 
shed management,  and  weather  i  lodlflca- 
tlon),  the  paper  then  concludes  t  lat  "the 
technological  problems,  great  as  t  tiey  are. 
can  be  overcome"  In  solving  the  wal  er  prob  ■ 
lems  of  the  West — meaning  the  11  western 
States.  "Modern  engineering."  the  p(  per  goes 
on  to  say,  "Is  equal  to  the  task.  Nci  should 
the  economics  and  financial  probu  ms  pre- 
sent any  Insurmountable  problems.' 

"Modern  engineering"— as  enriched  con- 
tinually by  the  fruits  of  research- -Is  cer- 
tainly equal  to  realization  of  the  1 1slon  of 
the  authors  In  engineering  terms.  This  1b 
clear  to  me,  even  without  comple;lng  my 
training  as  an  engineer  or  receiving  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council's  Deputy  Directs  .r.  Mod- 
ern engineering  has  already  solved,  cr  Is  now 
solving,  water  problems  on  a  scale  to  give 
full  confidence  to  this  extrapolation 

The  economic  and  financial  prol  lems  or 
Issues  are  much  more  difficult  of  resolu- 
tion; but  with  the  will  to  surmouat  them, 
I  agree,  they  are  probably  not  "Insu  mount- 
able." 

Where  the  major  problems  lie — I  ut  they 
are  not  fully  separable  from  the  e  ;onomlc 
and  financial  Issues — Is  In  the  area  «  f  politi- 
cal and  organizational  vision.  Very  C  jrrectly, 
in  my  opinion,  the  paper  emphas  zes  the 
great  need  for  such  vision. 

Where  I  would  differ  with  the  paper's 
main  thrust  Is  In  the  part  of  the  preface 
I  quoted  earlier  which  states  tha ;  ".  .  . 
a  regional  (meaning  an  eleven-State  plan) 
based  on  a  comprehensive  inventor*  of  the 
West's  water  resources  must  be  started  now." 
In  my  personal  view,  such  a  regloimi  plan- 
ning effort  has  already  been  starte^  Clear- 
ly this  effort  has  been  underway  sln^e  1968. 
It  could  be  argued  that  It  got  started  in 
19651  I 


You  might  feel  that  you  had  not  received 
your  moneys  worth  for  the  fine  dinner  we 
have  Just  had  If  I  explained  to  you  In  a 
few  brief  sentences — so  close  to  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks — precisely  why  I  hold 
to  this  view,  and  then  we  adjourned.  So,  for 
this  reason,  but  also  to  discourage  any  of 
you  from  walking  out  early,  I  will  build  up 
my  remaining  remarks  carefully  and  sus- 
pensefully — saving  to  the  end  my  most  spe- 
cific reason  for  believing  that  the  regional 
planning  effort  you  have  In  mind  has  already 
been  started. 

THE     ORIGINS     OF     COMPREHENSIVK     MTTI.TIPI.E- 
PURPOSK    RIVER    BASIN    WATER    PLANNING    AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  buUd-up  to  my 
conclusion  by  discussing,  first,  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  concept  of  compre- 
hensive multiple-purpose  river  basin  plan- 
ning and  development.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  origin  of  this  concept  was 
In  the  Inland  Waterways  Report  of  1907 — 
a  collaborative  effort  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Geological  Survey,  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  agencies  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Glfford  Plnchot.  Plnchot,  who  had 
direct  access  to  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, was  one  of  the  principal  leaders — along 
with  Meade,  Maxwell.  Newell  and  others — of 
the  Conservation  Movement  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  earliest,  and  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant, comprehensive  river  basin  plan 
which  sprang  from  this  concept  was  pre- 
pared by  E.  C.  LaRue  while  he  was  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Oeologlcal  Survey,  and  pub- 
lished In  two  volumes  before  1920.  In  La- 
Rue's  plan  practically  all.  If  not  all.  the 
damsltes  on  the  Colorado  River  and  trlbu- 
t.irles  we  know  today  were  Identified,  and 
their  Interrelationships,  merits  and  demerits 
(Including  their  effects  on  the  Grand  Can- 
yon) were  discussed  as  means  for  develop- 
ment of  Irrigation  and  other  water  supplies 
and  hydroelectric  power.  This  pioneering  ef- 
fort In  comprehensive  planning  provided  a 
knowledge  base  for  negotiation  ..nd  agree- 
ment upon  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of 
1922.  Subsequent  planning  and  development 
of  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River 
und  Its  tributaries  have  been  based  upon, 
and  have  largely  followed,  LaRue's  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plan. 

I  Incidentally.  E.  C.  LaRue's  daughter.  Miss 
Roberta  LaRue,  Is  precently  Chief  of  the 
Hydrology  Unit  in  the  Los  Angeles  District. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  believe  she  Is  here  and 
I  hope  to  meet  her  for  the  first  time  tonight 
and  express  to  her  my  personal  admiration 
for  her  father's  work  which  I  read  In  full 
spveral  years  ago.) 

The  next  milestone  In  comprehensive  mul- 
tiple-purpose river  basin  planning  and  de- 
velopment, as  I  see  It.  was  passage  by  the 
Congress  of  section  308  of  an  Act  of  1927 
that  authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
prepare  such  comprehensive  plans  through- 
out the  United  States.  Many  "308  reports" 
for  the  major  rivers  of  the  Nation  were  sub- 
sequently prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  comprehensive  approach  has  been  per- 
formed. Increasingly,  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  States. 

A  "308  report."  and  two  complete  re- 
visions thereof,  have  been  prepared  since 
1927  for  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  A  major 
emphasis  In  these  rej>orts  was  on  the  de- 
velopment of  navigation,  hydro-electric 
power,  and  flood  control  and  mitigation 
measures  to  prevent  damage  to  the  river's 
salmon  and  other  anadromous  fishes.  These 
reF>orts  did  not  focus  upon  the  long-run 
consumptive  uses  of  Columbia  waters 
through  further  development  of  irrigation, 
recreation  and  other  water  usee  which  are 
needed  today. 

The  original  "308  report'  for  the  Missouri 
River  basin  is  dated  March  3,  1933.  A  review 


of  this  document,  plus  a  navigation  report 
became  the  Pick  part  of  the  famous  Pick.! 
Sloan  plan  that  was  authorized  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  Much  of  this  plan- 
providing  for  major  Irrigation  developments, 
malnstem  dams  for  hydroelectric  power, 
flood  control,  navigation,  storage  of  water 
supplies,  and  tributary  stream  develop- 
ments— has  been  carried  out.  But  water  and 
related  land  resource  development  In  the  tlis- 
sourl  River  basin  Is  far  from  completed. 
Renewed  emphasis  upon  comprehensive  river 
basin  planning  is  now  underway  in  that 
basin — as  well  as  In  other  basins  and  groupi 
of   river    basins    throughout    the    Nation. 

ORIGINS     OF     REGIONAL     WATER     PLANNING    AND 
INTER-BASIN     TRANSFERS 

Regional  water  planning,  that  is.  planning 
with  regard  to  groups  of  river  basins,  might 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  form  of  Fed- 
eral water  planning  In  the  United  Sutes 
After  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803.  iht 
United  States  Senate  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Gallatin  to  submit  to  It  a  national 
development  plan  for  roads  and  canals.  Gal- 
latin's report  of  1808  Justified  his  plan  on 
the  pwUcy  grounds  of  economic  development, 
furthering  political  unity  and  military  de^ 
fense.  The  plan  projected  the  need  for  a 
complete  system  of  canals  and  Improved 
waterways  from  the  Eastern  Seaports  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charleston, 
and  other  points  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers  and  then  on  to 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers — largely. 
then,  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Trans- 
mountain  portages  were  planned  to  provide 
links,  where  necessary,  between  the  Eastern 
and  Midwestern  waterways. 

In  this  era  before  Invention  of  the  rail- 
road, a  national  system  of  navigable  water- 
ways was  clearly  a  reasonable  response  to 
the  need  for  means  of  long-distance,  bulk- 
commodity  transport.  It  was  reasonable,  also, 
to  prepare  a  national  plan  because,  as  Gal- 
latin argued,  the  economic  feasibility  of  lu 
parts  depended  upon  the  Midwestern  agri- 
culture. Industry  and  commerce  that  would 
be  generated  by  having  a  complete  waterway 
system. 

Gallatin's  report,  and  revisions  of  It,  with 
assistance  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. In  reports  of  Secretary  of  War  Cal- 
houn in  1822,  Senator  Wlndom  of  Minne- 
sota, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  1874,  and  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  of  1907.  served  as  comprehen- 
sive national  plans  for  the  States  and  then 
the  Federal  Government  In  their  considera- 
tion of  specific  waterway  projects  well  into 
this  century. 

Gallatin's  report  probably  represents  the 
most  Imaginative  official  water  plan  that  ha» 
ever  been  produced  In  the  United  States  A« 
a  matter  of  general  Interest,  the  report  U 
well  worth  your  reading.  If  you  have  never 
done  so. 

Passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1903. 
however,  is  the  milestone  most  directly  per- 
tinent to  our  discussion  here  tonight — Water 
for  the  West.  It  was  based  upon  the  premise, 
as  you  well  know,  that  planning  for.  and 
development  of,  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  the  17  arid  Western  States  wm 
essential  to  their  growth  In  settlement,  popu- 
lation and  economic  development. 

Reclamation  law.  until  very  recently,  gave 
general  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
plan  Western  water  development,  from  the 
reconnaissance  through  feaslblllty-grade 
studies — throughout  the  17  Western  States 
Over  many  years,  this  general  authority  was 
utilized  as  the  Bureau  saw  the  need  for 
specific  planning  studies,  and  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  such  Investigations. 

Historically,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  never  saw  the  need,  or 
thought   It   feasible   to   propose,   a   Westwlde 
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comprehensive  plan  for  the  17  Western  States. 
It  did  not  propose  such  a  study,  I  should 
suppose,  because  It  did  not  think — among 
probably  other  reasons — that  a  study  of  this 
scope  was  necessary;  that  is,  operationally 
useful.  A  "westwlde  plan"  would  only  give 
the  appearance  of  relatedness  between  what 
•be  Bureau  undoubtedly  saw — and  cor- 
rectly— as  separate  water  problem  areas,  or 
more  precisely,  self-contained  water-develop- 
ment opportunity  regions  within  the  17  West- 
ern States. 

One  such  region  might  be  said  to  be  the 
whole  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  together 
with  Its  aiisoclated  Inter-basln  transfer 
ireas— East  of  the  Continental  Divide,  the 
service  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California,  and  other  areas 
outside  the  basin. 

I  have  never  had  the  time  to  research  and 
document  what  might  appear  to  have  been — 
in  broad  strokes — the  implicit  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Colorado  River  in  the  minds  of 
former  President  Hoover  and  others  closely 
associated  with  the  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment upon  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of 
1922.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  Compact  I  assume  that  the  Colorado 
Storage  Project  and  other  projects  In  the 
Upper  Basin  Indicate,  up  to  the  present  at 
least,  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Upper 
Basin.  These  two  compacts  In  themselves — 
whatever  may  be  said  today  about  any  tech- 
lucal  defects  In  them — obviously  represent  a 
grand  design  for  the  use  of  water  within  a 
lery  large  region  of  more  than  one  basin. 
Today,  within  this  whole  region,  inter-basin 
•j-ansfers  of  water — present  and  proposed — 
are  more  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 
as  I  see  the  consumptive  uses  of  Its  water. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  many  other  water- 
development  opportunity  regions  In  the  West 
rlthln  which  Inter-basln  transfers  now  oc- 
cur. The  whole  Central  Valley  of  California, 
for  example.  Is  a  region  with  a  major  Inter- 
basln  transfer  from  the  Sacramento  basin  to 
the  upper  San  Joaquin  basin.  The  California 
State  Water  Plan,  as  you  well  know,  is  based 
upon  major  inter-basln  transfers.  The  first 
inter-basln  transfer  that  I  ever  saw  and 
quite  naturally  took  for  granted,  was  In  my 
teens  as  my  family  drove  to  camp,  hike  and 
ash  on  the  East  side  of  the  Sierra-Nevada — 
the  aqueduct,  siphons  and  pumping  plants 
from  the  Owens  Valley  to  the  Los  Angeles 
basin. 

A  principal  fact  to  note  about  all  of  these 
major  Inter-basln  transfers  is  this:  they  are 
essentially  Intra-state  transfers.  They  are  not 
inter-state! 

ORGANIZATION     FOR     REGIONAL     WATER 
PLANNING 

So  much  by  way  of  historical  backgrovina 
with  regard  to  comprehensive  multiple-pur- 
pose river  basin  planning,  regional  water 
planning  and  the  present  fact  of  many  sub- 
etantlal — but  essentially  Intra-state-lnter- 
basln  transfers  I  have  several  friends  who 
quickly  grow  tired  of  my  penchant  for  his- 
torical analysis,  Imjxirtant  as  it  Is  in  clearly 
understanding  where  we  are  today  In  policy 
and  program  development  So  let  us  now 
quickly  Jump  Into  the  present. 

What  about  regional  water  planning  to- 
day? And,  first,  what  are  the  recent  and 
emerging  orgranlzatlonal  developments  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  topic  Wafer  for  the 
Vest?  Your  Public  Service  Paper  discusses 
these  organizational  developments  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  what  Is  said,  but  I  would  like 
■-o  point  up  for  you  certain  significances  that 
I  see  in  them. 

WESTERN   STATES   WATER  COUNCIL 

P.rst.  let  us  discuss  briefly  the  Western 
States  Water  Council.  As  you  know,  the  West- 
ern StAtes  Water  Council  was  established 
upon  the  vision  and  initiative  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  11  Western  States.  The  'princi- 
ples" embodied  in  Article  III  of  Its  Rules  of 
Organization,    as    unanimously    adopted    on 


August  3,  1965,  at  Statellne.  Nevada,  are 
truly  remarkable.  I  would  like  to  read  them 
to  you  In  full: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  existing 
compacts,  the  planning  of  western  water  re- 
sources development  on  a  regional  basis  will 
be  predicated  upon  the  following  principles 
for  protection  of  states  of  origin; 

"(1)  All  water-related  needs  of  the  states 
of  origin.  Including  but  not  limited  to  irri- 
gation, municipal  and  Industrial  water,  flood 
control,  power,  navigation,  recreation,  water 
quality  control,  and  fish  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  shall  be  considered 
In  formulating  the  plan. 

"(2)  The  rights  of  states  to  water  derived 
from  inter-basln  transfers  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  needs  within  the  states  of  origin. 

"(3)  The  cost  of  water  development  to  the 
states  of  origin  shall  not  be  greater,  but  may 
be  less,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
there  never  been  an  export  from  those  states 
under  any  such  plan." 

What  Is  remarkable,  as  I  see  It,  is  that  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  Western  States  Wa- 
ter Council,  right  at  the  outset,  agreed  upon 
the  principle  of  interstate  Inter-basln  trans- 
fers within  the  11  Western  States,  and  upon 
basic  terms  and  conditions  on  which  they 
might  be  permitted  to  take  place  In  the  fu- 
ture. There  would  appear  to  have  been  no 
agreement  to  make  Interstate  Inter-basln 
transfers  or  not  to  make  them.  But  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  Implicit  agreement 
to  consider  them.  Clearly  they  were  not  ruled 
out.  Again,  I  say  this  Is  remarkable.  It  Is 
especially  so  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  possible  transfers  and  the  major  public 
discussions  that  have  ensued  since  August 
3.  1965. 

Even  though  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  no  commitments,  express  or  Implied,  to 
any  interstate  inter-basln  transfers,  there 
was  explicit  agreement  to  prepare  "criteria" 
for  the  formulation  of  regional  water  devel- 
opment plans  and  to  undertake  continuing 
review  of  "all  large-scale  Interstate  and  Inter- 
basln  plans"  and  submit  recommendations  to 
the  11  Governors. 

Looking  at  the  whole  problem  of  Waler 
for  the  West  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
I  believe  that  the  chartered  role  of  the  West- 
ern States  Water  Council  Is  very  valuable  In- 
deed. Its  deliberations  and  recommendations 
should  make  a  major  contribution  In  express- 
ing the  collective  points  of  view  of  Its  mem- 
ber States  on  Water  for  the  West.  Its  con- 
tribution should  help  substantially  in  resolv- 
ing the  national  Issues  that  are  involved. 

NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Water  Commission  has  passed  the  Senate, 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  amendments,  and — so  far  as  I  am 
aware — the  bill  Is  still  awaiting  action  In 
the  Senate  upon  the  House  amendments. 
Thus  the  bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted.  It 
has  not  yet  been  passed  by  both  Houses  In 
Identical  terms  and  signed  by  the  President. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Commission  that 
would  be  established  by  the  bill  would  con- 
sist of  seven  members  holding  no  other  Fed- 
eral positions.  It  would  have  a  life  of  five 
years  and  probably  a  budget  of  around  one 
million  dollars  per  year. 

ITie  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
conducting  a  "comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  pro- 
grams" and  with  making  recommendations 
to  the  President  who  Is  to  transmit  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  to  the  Congress  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

As  a  part  of  Its  review  of  "present  and 
anticipated  national  water  problems,  making 
such  projections  of  water  requirements  as 
may  be  necessary  and  Identifying  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  those  requirements"  the 
Commission  Is  to  give  consideration,  among 
several  other  measures,  to  "Interbasln  trans- 


fers." Apart  from  Its  own  Initiatives  In  re- 
sponse to  this  statutory  language,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  advising  "on 
such  specific  water  resource  matters  as  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  President  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council." 

The  Commission  Is  to  "consult  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  regarding  its  stud- 
ies" and  "furnish  its  proposed  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Council  for  review 
and  comments."  The  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil is  to  submit  to  the  President  its  views 
on  the  Commission's  reports. 

In  the  conduct  of  Its  work,  the  Commis- 
sion may  "enter  into  contracts  or  agreements 
for  studies  and  surveys  with  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  transfer  funds  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  river  basin  commissions 
created  pursuant  to  Title  II  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  carry  out  such 
aspects  of  the  Commission's  functions  as  the 
Commission  determines  "can  best  be  carried 
out  In  that  manner." 

There  are  many  types  of  water  problems 
and  several  regions  having  major  water 
problems  that  Justify,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  President  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  establishment  of  a  National  Water 
Commission.  Among  these  problems  Federal 
policy,  program  and  planning  Issues  loom 
large  with  respect  to  Interbasln  transfers. 

The  large  number  of  Inter-basln  transfers^ 
Involved  In  present  Federal  Water  resources 
development  projects  In  the  West  were  han- 
dled piecemeal  as  regards  their  terms  and 
conditions.  Most.  If  not  all,  have  been  Intra- 
state. Thus  the  basic  Issues  of  Inter-basln 
transfer  were  settled  by  the  SUte.  No  clearly 
defined  Federal  policy  relating  to  Interstate 
Inter-basln  transfers  Involving  Federal  proj- 
ects has  been  developed  and  accepted  that 
could  guide  program  and  project  planning. 
If  Federal  projects  are  to  be  Involved,  clearly 
the  establishment  of  Federal  policy  Is  a 
prerequisite. 

The  National  Water  Commission  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  contributing  to  the  re- 
gional planning  effort  In  the  West.  Neverthe- 
less, the  legislative  record  Is  clear  that  all 
those  Involved  In  the  legislative  process  on 
this  bill  feel— despite  their  differences — that 
they  have  been  coi^rlbutlng  to  the  regional 
planning  effort  In  ftie  West. 

WATER   RESOURCES   COrNCIL 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 
In  essence.  Is  an  act  to  better  organize,  co- 
ordinate, and  support  comprehensive  water 
and  related  land  resources  planning 

The  Water  Resources  Council,  created  by 
Title  I  of  the  Act.  Is  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agrlculttire,  the  Army.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  the  Interior;  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Now  included  by  regulation  as 
Associate  Members  are  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  as  Observer  Is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Chairman,  designated  by  the  President,  is 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
These  officials  are  responsible  within  the 
Executive  Branch  for  most  of  the  Federal 
Government's  activities  in  water  and  relat«d 
land    resource    planning    and    development. 

Each  has  named  Representatives  who  func- 
tion with  the  Executive  Director  in  the  co^ 
duct  of  the  Council's  business  between  m*€t- 
Ings  of  the  Members  themselves.  The  Mem- 
bers meet  regularly  every  three  months  and 
on  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

The  authorized  level  of  the  Council  Staff 
is  24  poeltlons.  All  positions  are  now  filled. 
The  Council's  executive  officers.  In  addition 
to  the  Executive  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector, are  an  Assistant  Director  for  Planning 
and  Research  Advisor,  an  Assistant  Director 
for  Policy  and  Legal  Advisor,  and  an  Assist- 
ant Director  for  State  Grants. 

As  regards  functions,  paraphrasing  and 
quoting  from  the  Act,  I  will  only  highlight 
those    Council    functions — apart    from    Its 
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functions  In  relation  to  the  prospi  ctlve  Na- 
tional Water  CommlMlon — that  I  sem  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  topic  und  jr  discus- 
sion tonight.  T 

First,  the  Council  maintains  "a^j  continu- 
ing study  and  prepares  an  assessnent  .  .  . 
of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  wafer  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  water  requlremenle  In  each 
water  resource  region  In  the  Unlfed  States 
and  tlio  national  interest  therein "  In  this 
connoctlou,  the  Council  maintain  i  a  "con- 
tinuing study  of  the  relation  o;  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  prograi  is  to  the 
requirements  of  larger  regions  o\  the  Na- 
tion .  .  ."  This  Is  what  we  call  thi  national 
assessment.  The  first  national  asw  lament  Is 
now  scheduled  for  release  early  In  1968; 
probably  a  number  of  you  were  Ir  ifolved  In 
drafting  the  chapter  for  the  Pacli  c  South- 
west. 

Second,  the  Council  establishes  "  .  .  prln- 
clplee.  standards,  and  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  preparatlol  i  of  com- 
prehensive regional  or  river  basin  p  ans  .  .  ." 
Third,  the  Council  coordinates  i  sbedules. 
budgets,  and  programs  of  Federal  agencies 
In  comprehensive  regional  or  rl^  er  basin 
planning. 

Fourth,  the  Council  reviews  comprehensive 
plans  prepared  by  Title  II  river  biln  com- 
missions from  the  points  of  view  of^'achlev- 
Ing  optimum  use  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  In  the  area  Involved"  and  of  con- 
tributing to  attainment  of  the  fNatlon's 
economic  and  social  goals"  and  acmevement 
of  other  programs  for  the  development  of 
".  .  .  resources  of  the  entire  Natloti."  I  be- 
lieve It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  tne  Coun- 
cil will  review  comprehensive  fiamework 
studies  and  all  other  comprehensive  plans 
coming  before  It,  whether  prepared  by  a 
Title  II  river  basin  commission  or  n^t.  on  the 
basis  of  these  general  points  of  vliw. 

Finally,  the  Council  carries  out  1{^  respon- 
sibilities with  regard  to  the  creatlcb,  opera- 
tion, and  termination  of  Federal^tate  re- 
gional or  river  basin  commissions  uader  Title 
II  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  J^ct.  Also 
the  Council  curries  out  Federal  re^onslblU- 
tiea  with  regard  to  the  several  lnt*r-agency 
field  committees,  such  ns  the  Pacli;  South- 
west Interagency  Committee,  whlchjlt  Inher- 
ited upon  termination  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Water  Resources.     ; 

These  nve  functions  clearly  Indicate,  gen- 
erally, that  the  Federal  Water  fleaources 
Council  has  major  Federal  respofislblUtles 
with  regard  to  national  and  larg4  regional 
water  and  related  land  matters  li|  addition 
to  Its  concern  with  such  matters  ati  a  lesser 
geographical  scale. 

FEDERAL-STATt    COMPREl-reNSIVE    *'ATER 
PLANNING    IN    THE    WEST    ■ 

More  specifically  now.  I  want  to  discuss  the 
contribution  that  the  Council,  tog^her  with 
Its  Member  agencies  and  the  States  con- 
cerned, have  made  so  far  toward  solution  of 
the  water  problems  of  the  West.lln  other 
words,  what  specifically  Is  the  statii  of  Fed- 
eral-State comprehensive  water  aui  related 
land  resources  planning  In  the  elevjn  West- 
ern States?  T 

PACinc   NORTHWEST   RU-EB   BASINS  COMMISSION 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  President  estab- 
lished earlier  this  year  the  Pacific  Nibrthwest 
River  Basins  Commission  upon  requ^t  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  the  Clovernors 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montkna,  and 
Wyoming  T 

The  question  was  specifically  ralsef ,  before 
the  Council  made  Its  request  to  tae  Presl- 
dent,  whether  It  would  not  be  bettea  aa  well 
aa  feasible,  to  establish  Instead  a  Commis- 
sion with  eleven  Western  State  me(nbers.  I 
discussed  this  possibility  at  the  JWestern 
States  Water  Council  meeting  In  (Phoenix 
early  In  1966,  and  with  other  groups  a^d  with 
numerous  officials.  Also  considered,  e^eclally 
in  the  light  of  Pacific  Northwest  fllews  In 
favor  of  a  separate  commission,  was  |he  spe- 


cial requirement  In  the  Act  that  three  out  of 
the  four  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon 
and  Washington  had  to  agree  to  any  com- 
mission Involving  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
This,  together  with  the  other  sppclal  require- 
ment In  the  Act  that  three  out  of  the  four 
States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  had  to  agree,  Indicated  to  the 
Council  tiiat  a  Federal-State  Commission 
with  eleven  Western  State  members  waa  not 
feasible,  at  least  at  that  time. 

When  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Baalns 
Commission  became  organized,  with  Charles 
Hodde  as  its  Chairman  and  William  Holden 
of  Idaho  OS  Its  Vice  Chairman,  the  long- 
standing Columbia  River  Interagency  Com- 
mission was  abolished.  At  the  same  time  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basins  CommilssJon  would  assume  overall 
responsibility  for  the  Columbia-North  Pacific 
Comprehensive  Framework  Study  (Type  I) 
covering  the  Commission's  whole  region  and 
the  two  more  detailed  comprehensive  plan- 
ning studies  (Type  II)  underway  In  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Puget  Sound  Basins. 

The  Columbia-North  Paclflc  Framework 
Study,  which  was  stated  In  1965.  and  Is  now 
scheduled  for  completion  In  1970,  Is  one  of 
18  such  studies  throughout  the  United  States 
which  stem  from  a  recommendation  In  Jan- 
uary 1961  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Problema  and  accepted  by 
President  Kennedy. 

PACinc    SOUTHWEST    INTEHACENCY     COMMITTE* 

Also  as  a  part  of  the  Councirs  nationwide 
program  of  comprehensive  fr.imework  studies 
(Type  I),  such  studies  were  started  for  the 
California  region  and  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Colorado  regions  in  1968.  They  are  being  con- 
ducted under  the  aegis  of  the  Paclflc  South- 
west Interagency  Committee.  When  the  Great 
Bofiln  region  is  added  to  these  three,  the 
whole  of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  In  the  Coun- 
cil's terms,  will  be  covered.  Moreover,  a 
Pacific  Southuiest  Summary  Analytical  Re- 
port Is  to  be  prepared  for  the  Paclflc  South- 
west region  and  the  whole  Is  now  scheduled  to 
be  completed  by  1071. 

ErrzcT  or  section   3cd)    op  the  water   re- 
sources PLANNING  ACT 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  West,  as  defined 
In  the  Public  Service  Paper.  Is  clearly  covered 
by  comprehensive  framework  studies  now 
underway.  But,  the  question  can  be  legiti- 
mately Hiked,  does  not  Section  3(d)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  prevent  study 
of  Inter-basln  transfers  between  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  and  the  Paclflc  Southwest  as  a  part 
of  these  comprehensive  framework  studies 
under  present  organizational  arrangements? 
The  answer  would  appear  to  be  "yes."  Section 
3(d)  of  the  Act  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  entity  established  or  acting 
under  the  provisions  hereof  to  study,  plan,  or 
recommend  the  transfer  of  waters  between 
areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  river  basin  commission  or  entity  perform. 
Ing  the  functions  of  a  river  basin  commis- 
sion." 

Clearly,  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins 
Commission  Is  a  "river  basin  commission" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  3(d)  and  the 
Paclflc  Southwest  Interagency  Committee  Is 
"performing  the  function  of  a  river  basin 
commission." 

All  I  can  say  about  this  prohibition  Is  this 
and  I  have  said  this  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest 
as  I  am  saying  it  now  in  the  Paclflc  South- 
west: I  don't  believe  that  those  who  sought 
Inclusion  of  Section  3(d)  In  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  were  determined  to  bar 
study,  planning,  and  recommending  the 
"transfer  of  water  between  areas"  perma- 
nently. 

I  believe,  in  effect,  that  Section  3(d)  will 
not  always  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Certain 
proponents  of  Section  3(d)  are  also  strong 
proponents  of  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, and  they  have  made  It  clear  that  the 


National  Water  Commission  Is  not  barred 
from  study  of  Inter-basln  transfers.  More- 
over, as  I  said  before,  this  Commission  would 
be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to  TlUe  II 
river  basin  commissions  to  carry  out  sucb 
functions  it  cared  to  assign.  In  other  word* 
as  I  see  It,  what  the  Congress  Is  trying  to  do 
Is  make  certain  that  deliberate  steps,  wits 
very  careful  consideration  at  each  step.  b« 
taken  in  resolution  of  this  unprecedented 
and  major  Issue  of  Interstate  Inter-basla 
transfers  of  water. 

COMMON    GUIDELINES    TOR    COMPREHENSrvi 
FRAMEWORK    STUDIES 

The  Congresslonally  approved  comprehen- 
sive framework  studies  for  the  Paclflc  North- 
west and  the  Pacific  Southwest  are  clearly 
part  of  this  deliberate  effort  to  have  orderly 
resolution  of  this  Issue  In  the  national  in'. 
terest.  Thus  I  say,  as  I  Indicated  earlier  thu 
evening,  that  the  regional  planning  effort* 
for  Water  for  the  West  has  already  b«n 
started.  Engineering  plans  for  Interstate 
Inter-basln  tran.sfer  have  not  been  started. 
but  the  necessary  planning  worf  preparatory 
to  any  such  specUc  engineering  studies  of 
possible  water  transfer  has  clearly  been 
started,  and  under  common  guidelines. 

In  closing  now.  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
the  six  major  parts  of  those  common  guide- 
lines. 

(1)  Projection  of  Economic  Development 
to  1980,  2000,  2020.  Both  the  Paclflc  North- 
west and  the  Paclflc  Southwest  are  receiv- 
ing economic  projections  to  the  year  1980. 
2000  and  2020  out  of  our  regional-projection 
effort  In  Washington,  DC.  These  projection 
are  largely  based  on  extrapolation  of  the  past 
trends  on  a  basis  consistent  for  the  country 
M  a  whole.  Within  the  regions  these  projec- 
tions are  reviewed  and  revised  on  the  basis 
of  regional  knowledge.  Specifically,  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  projections  are  to  be  de- 
veloped that  win  reflect  the  consequences  or 
hovlng  no  more  water  entering  the  Paclflc 
Southwest,  as  well  as  projections  reflecting 
the  possible  economic  consequences  of  hav- 
ing more  water. 

(2)  Translation  of  Economic  Projections 
into  Demands  for  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources.  Both  the  Paclflc  Northwest  plan- 
ners and  those  In  the  Paclflc  Southwest  ore 
undertaking  this  technically  difficult  step. 
The  Council  has  some  work  underway  to  de- 
velop Improved  methods  for  making  thlf 
translation,  both  In  terms  of  water  demand 
and  pollution  loading,  which  would  assist 
this  effort. 

(3)  Hydrologic  Projections  of  Water  Avail- 
ability  as  to  Quantity  and  Quality.  Recently 
the  Council  sponsored  a  seminar  at  Salt 
Lake  City  where  planners  Involved  In  making 
these  projections  participated  from  all  West- 
ern regions.  Substantial  agreement  WM 
reached  upon  detailed  plans  for  making  thee« 
projections. 

(4)  Projections  of  Related  Land  Availabil- 
ity. Another  recent  seminar  at  Salt  Lake  City 
was  held  to  help  assure  common  methods  of 
land  classification  for  arglcultural  purposes. 
It  Is  Imfxjrtant  that  the  potential  Irrigation 
lands  throughout  the  West  be  classified  In 
the  same  manner,  as  you  can  well  appreciate. 
If  fair  comparisons  are  to  be  made  between 
the  two  regions. 

(5)  Outline  of  Projected  Water  and  Re- 
lated Land  Resources  Problems  vHthin  the 
Region.  The  problems  are  derived  and  sped- 
fled  by  Interrelating  the  foregoing  four  anal- 
yses. This  problem  analysis  also  Indicates 
areas  of  no  problem.  Including  in  the  Padflo 
Northwest  the  amount  of  water  at  various 
locations  that  might  be  considered  "surplus" 
to  that  region. 

(6)  Outline,  on  the  Basis  of  Gerieml 
Knowledge  of  Development  Opportunities 
and  Costs,  the  Approaches  that  Appear  Ap- 
propriate for  Solution  of  the  Problems  Iden- 
tified. Neither  the  Paclflc  Southwest  nor  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  comprehensive  framework 
Studies  as  I  have  said,  can  plan  for  the  avail- 
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ability  of  resources  external  to  each  of  their 
regions.  But  they  can  study,  and  the  Paclflc 
southwest  Is  definitely  expected  to  study, 
the  future  consequences  of  obtaining  more 
water  than  It  now  has  at  various  fjosslble 
costs— as  well  as  the  future  consequences  of 
obtaining  no  water  by  Interstate  Inter-basln 
tr&n&fer. 

Thus  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Comprehensive  Framework 
Studies,  undertaken  separately  but  con- 
siitently  In  terms  of  these  Identical  guide- 
lines, are  expected  to  provide  the  analytical 
iata  and  analyses  essential  for  basic  deci- 
tions  as  to: 

(1)  Whether  the  Pacific  Northwest  hiis  any 
water  that  could  be  considered  available  for 
later-basln  transfer  to  the  Paclflc  Southwest 
under  terms  and  conditions  that  will  need 
to  be  clearly  specified  In  law; 

(2)  The  magnitude  of  any  such  available 
water;  and 

(3)  The  general  location  of  alternative 
routings  from  the  Paclflc  Northwest  and  the 
Padflc  Southwest  that  could  be  explored  In 
detail  for  making  any  such  Inter-basln  trans- 
lers. 

The  public  at  large,  as  well  as  many  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals,  will  be  Involved 
la  any  such  basic  decisions.  First  among 
'Jie  organizations  will  be  the  States  that  are 
1  •  tly  Involved  through  the  Western  States 
V,  .  »r  Council,  and  then  the  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council,  and  the  prosp)ectlve  Na- 
tional Water  Commission.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, presumably.  It  will  be  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  will  make  the  final 
decisions.  But  before  these  basic  decisions 
can  be  made,  the  necessary  data  and  analyses 
must  l>e  available  to  all  concerned.  It  Is  In 
this  very  Important  sense  of  preparing  these 
necessary  data  and  analyses  that  I  believe 
that  the  regional  planning  effort  to  pro\-lde 
Water  for  the  West  has  already  been  started. 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  and 
answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  questions  that 
you  may  have. 

The  F'SAStBiLrrT  of  Water  Export 

(By  Edward  Kulf>er,  professor  of  hydraulic 
engineering.  University  of  Manitoba) 
introduction 
This  paper  reviews  the  various  aspects  that 
are  associated  with  exporting  water  from  one 
country  to  another.   The   first  part  of  the 
paper   deals   with    the   general    criteria   that 
must  be  satisfied  before  expx)rt  can  be  con- 
templated. The  second  part  of  the  paper  dis- 
cusses the   application   of  these  criteria  to 
the  Canada-U.S.  situation. 

GENERAL    CBTTESIA 

This  pap)er  discusses  only  the  feasibility  of 
exporting  water  that  flows  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  one  country.  Thus,  there 
can  be  no  dispute  about  the  orlslnal  owner- 
ship of  the  water.  All  situations  where  water 
flows  through  more  than  one  country,  and 
where  one  country  would  wish  to  export  this 
'■ater,  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  principles  that  are  dis- 
cussed hereunder  can  still  be  applied,  but  the 
iltuatlon  may  become  more  complicated 
since  the  ownership  of  the  water  may  be  In 
dispute. 

Before  exp)ort  of  water  from  one  country 
to  another  becomes  feasible  It  appears  that 
the  following  four  criteria  must  be  satis- 
fled. 

1  The  exF>ortJng  country  must  have  a 
surplus  of  water. 

2  The  Importing  country  must  have  a 
deflclt  of  water. 

3  There  must  be  a  mutual  advantage  In 
the  transfer  of  water. 

4.  The  two  countries  must  come  to  an 
agreement  regarding  a  water  export-Import 
treaty  These  four  criteria  will  be  discussed 
In  detail  In  the  following  paragraphs. 


WATER    SURPLUS 

It  seems  logical  to  stipulate  that  a  coun- 
try should  have  a  surplus  of  water,  before  It 
would  contemplate  the  export  of  water.  How- 
ever, when  the  expression  "surplus  water"  Is 
used,  one  should  ask:  "where  and  when".  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  a  certain  region  has 
surplus  water  at  the  present  time,  nut  a  pos- 
sible shortage  of  water  a  few  aecades  from 
now.  It  Is  also  p>o6slble  that  a  country  has 
a  water  surplus  In  one  region  ana  a  water 
deficit  In  another  region.  Thererore,  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  possible  water  surplus  situa- 
tion In  a  country  becomes  a  matter  or  evalu- 
ating on  the  one  hand  the  total  water  avail- 
ability in  the  entire  country,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  present  and  future  water  re- 
quirements of  the  entire  country. 

To  determine  the  water  availability  In  a 
country  requires  three  distinct  phases  of  en- 
gineering studies.  First  of  all,  the  available 
stream  flow  records  must  be  collected  and 
processed  In  the  form  of  duration  curves  and 
msiss-curves  for  easy  appraisal.  Where  records 
are  missing  or  Incomplete  supplementary 
hydrologic  studies  are  required.  The  second 
phase  will  be  an  appraisal  of  potential  reser- 
voir sites,  to  determine  at  what  cost  water 
can  be  stored  and  certain  flows  be  made  de- 
pendable. The  third  phase  will  be  a  study 
of  diversion  routes,  to  determine  at  what 
cost  different  dependable  flows  can  be  made 
available  at  different  locations  throughout 
the  country  and  at  selected  points  along  the 
International  boundary.  To  be  complete,  this 
lost  study  should  include  the  transfer  of 
desalinized  water  from  the  sea  coast  to  pos- 
sible points  of  use. 

To  determine  the  future  water  require- 
ments of  a  country  Is  an  extremely  difficult 
task.  Not  only  because  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  Involved,  but  even  more  so  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  dlflferent  assump- 
tions that  have  to  be  made.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation and  its  associated  economic  activi- 
ties. Then  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  water  re- 
quirements per  iHilt  of  population  or  per  unit 
of  Industrial  activity,  depending  on  the  price 
structure  of  the  water  and  the  antl-pollu- 
tlon  requirements.  Imposed  upon  the  water 
users.  Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all. 
there  Is  In  nearly  all  countries  great  uncer- 
tainty to  what  extent  Irrigation  will  be  de- 
veloped or  extended.  This  depends  on  world 
population.  International  policies,  world- 
food-prices  and  other  variables  that  are  im- 
possible to  predict.  Since  Irrigation  require- 
ments are  In  many  countries  pre-domlnatlng. 
It  follows  that  any  estimate  of  future  water 
requirements  Is  highly  speculative.  However, 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  a  country,  such  estimates  must 
be  made.  It  would  be  ad\isable,  though,  to 
Indicate  possible  deviation  from  the  "most- 
Likely"  estimate. 

The  water  requirements  discussed  in  the 
above  should  Include  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial requirements.  Irrigation  requirements, 
water  ix)wer  requirements,  navigation  re- 
quirements, and  recreation  requirements.  It 
Is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Individual 
requirements  should  not  be  merely  totalled 
up,  but  that  they  must  be  properly  Inte- 
grated. The  same  river  flow  may  satisfy,  for 
Instance,  in  succession:  water  power  require- 
ments, Industrial  requirements,  and  irriga- 
tion requirements.  After  this  has  been  done, 
patterns  of  water  requirement  become  avail- 
able for  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
different  times  In  the  future.  To  be  useful 
for  a  water  export  study,  these  figures  should 
be  associated  with  an  approximate  value  of 
the  water  for  the  various  purposes.  For  In- 
stance, a  certain  future  allocation  of  water 
may  have  been  made  for  a  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment over  a  total  head  of  say  1000  feet. 
The  associated  energy  value  of  the  water 
may  be  In  the  order  of  $1  per  acre-foot.  Other 
water  supplies  may  have  been  allocated  to 


the  dilution  of  Industrial  waste.  The  value 
of  this  water  In  terms  of  alternative  more- 
thorough  waste  treatment,  could  be  $10  per 
acre-foot.  Other  water  supplies  may  have 
been  allocated  to  Irrigation.  The  value  of  this 
water,  In  terms  of  alternative  food  Import 
from  other  regions,  could  be  $50  per  acre- 
foot. 

Thus,  the  above  studies  will  result,  not  bo 
much  In  one  simple  figure  of  available  water 
surplus,  but  In  a  series  of  figures,  changing 
with  time,  and  each  associated  with,  a  iK>int 
of  delivery  at  the  International  boundary 
and  a  certain  cost  to  the  exporting  country. 
One  extreme  case  would  be  If  the  exporting 
country  had  a  river  with  presently  unused 
water  supplies  flowing  close  to  the  Inter- 
national boundary.  The  cost  of  maldng  this 
water  available  would  be  practically  nil.  An 
extreme  case  In  the  other  direction  would 
be.  If  fifty  years  from  now,  water  would  have 
to  be  diverted  over  a  large  distance  at  a 
cost  of  $25  per  acre-foot,  and  moreover,  have 
a  value  of  $5  per  acre-foot  to  the  exporting 
country.  Then,  the  total  cost  of  water  at 
the  fKrtnt  of  delivery  at  the  International 
bovindary  would  become  $30  per  acre-foot. 

If  a  comprehensive  study  were  made, 
graphs  could  be  prepared  that  could  re- 
semble Figure  1.  Such  a  diagram,  which 
would  apply  to  a  specific  point  of  delivery, 
would  show  the  cost  In  dollars  per  acre  foot, 
for  a  certain  volume  of  annual  flow,  for  a 
certain  time  In  the  future.  The  hypothetical 
lines  of  Figure  1  Indicate  that  the  cost  of 
exjKjrt  Increases  with  the  advance  of  time. 
The  reason  could  be  that  the  exported  water 
must  be  obtained  from  more  and  more  re- 
mote sources.  However,  It  could  be  the  other 
way  around  If  the  source  can  remain  the 
same.  If  any  required  energy  for  pumping 
becomes  less  costly  or  after  the  capital  cost 
of  main  diversion  works  Is  written  off.  Figure 
1  also  indicates  that  the  unit  cost  of  water 
export  decreases  with  an  Increase  In  the  total 
annual  volume  of  export.  The  reason  could  be 
that  the  same  diversion  works  are  required 
for  a  small  as  well  as  a  large  diversion 
capacity.  However,  a  reversal  of  this  trend 
could  be  expected  If  an  increase  in  diversion 
capacity  requires  the  tapping  of  more  re- 
mote sources. 

In  the  above  discussion  the  so  called  "cost 
of  water"  was  Intended  to  be  the  real  cost, 
to  the  exporting  country,  of  delivering  water 
at  the  international  boundary.  If  the  export- 
ing country  received  from  the  Importing 
country  this  cost  and  no  more,  there  would 
be  no  profit,  and  therefore  no  incentive  to 
become  engaged  In  the  export  of  water.  It 
Is  evident  that  the  exporting  country  should 
add  a  certain  profit  or  "resource  value"  to 
the  basic  cost  of  delivery.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  an  appropriate  price  of  the  exported  water 
that  would  make  the  whole  undertaking  at- 
tractive. This  aspect  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  under  "Mutual  Advantage." 

WATER    DEFICrr 

It  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion that  one  of  the  criteria  to  be  satisfied. 
In  order  to  make  water  export  feasible,  Is  the 
existence  of  a  water  deflclt  In  the  Importing 
country. 

At  first  glance,  It  may  appear  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
future  water  deflclt  could  develop.  One  would 
carry  out  the  same  type  of  studies  that  were 
described  In  the  above.  A  review  of  stream 
flow  data  with  supplementary  hydrologic  and 
engineering  studies  will  reveal  the  water 
availability  In  the  countrv-,  while  a  study  of 
populatlori  growth.  Industrial  activity,  agri- 
cultural development,  and  recreation  de- 
mands, would  reveal  the  future  water  re- 
quirements. By  comparing  the  two  sets  of 
figures,  one  could  decide  whether  or  not  a 
future  water  deflclt  may  develop. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  Is  much  more 
complicated  than  this.  The  main  reason  U 
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In    determlnlnR    the    magnitude!    of    water 
ftvnllRblUty  as  well  as  water  requ:  rements. 

It  was  Indicated  already  In  the  ibove  that 
water  availability  at  any  point  In  t  le  country 
Is  a  function  of  cost.  If  one  choo  es  a  point 
on  a  river  with  a  certain  depeni  able  flow, 
then  a  certain  volume  of  water  I  available 
every  year  at  practically  no  cost.  If  ine  desires 
more  water  than  that.  It  may  be  Possible  to 
construct  iipRtream  reservoirs  an  I  Increase 
the  dependable  flow.  This  Incremei  t  in  water 
availability  now  has  a  certain  cost  associated 
with  It.  If  one  wants  to  further  Ir  crease  the 
water  availability  at  that  same  pofrit,  It  may 
be  possible  to  divert  remote  ai  d  unused 
stream  flow  via  dams,  canals,  pump  ng  plants, 
pipelines,  and  tunnels.  It  Is  evlden  ;  that  this 
Increment  In  water  availability  h  is  a  high 
cost  associated  with  it.  If  one  stll  wants  to 
further  Increase  the  water  avaltblllty  at 
that  same  point  It  would  be  technically  pos- 
sible to  desalt  any  desired  quantify  of  sea- 
water  near  the  coast  and  pump  it?  via  pipe- 
lines and  canals  to  any  point  of  distlnatlon 
This  Increment  In  water  avallabl^ty  could 
have  a  very  high  coat  associated 
pending  upon  the  location  of  th 
point 

If    a    comprehensive    study    wi 
graphs  could  bo  prepared  that  coul 
Figure  2.  The  lines  in   this  Plgu 
that    the   cost  of  making  a  certa; 
volume  of  water  available  decreos 
advance    of    time.    The    reason    C( 
gradual  lowering  of  the  coat  of  th 
pumping  energy,  or  the  amortlzat 
major  engineering  works  that  havi 
u.<!cful   life  than  their  amortization  period 
Another   Important   reason,   partlctolnrly  for 
the  upper  lines,  could  be  an  Improiement  or 
break-through  In  the  seawater  dflpallnatlon 
technology.  The  lines  of  Figure  2  blso  Indi- 
cate an  Increase  In  cost  with  IncraMIng  vol- 
ume of  water  availability.  This  tendency  was 
discussed  in  the  above  paragraph,  iln  a  real 
case   these   relationships    could    beUrregular 
and  discontinuous.  For  Instance  li  one  has 
to   go    to   a   remote   source   for  Incremental 
water  supplies,  thexsost  will  go  up  ly  a  great 
deal    for   small   annual    volumes,    ind    then 
come  down  again  for  larger  voluiies  from 
that  same  source.  T 

In  determining  future  water  reqiarements, 
the  cost  of  water  also  plays  an  linportant 
role.  For  Instance,  If  the  cost  of  wajer  would 
be  nil,  every  Industry  would  chooseto  dump 
Its  raw  wastes  Into  the  river  systeri  and  let 
ample  river  flows  carry  them  awayj  The  re- 
sultant "Industrial  water  requirements" 
would  then  be  very  large  Howevc  r.  If  the 
cost  of  water  would  be  very  high,  i  ay  equal 
to  the  cost  of  seawater  desallnatio  i.  no  In- 
dustry would  use  this  water  for  fl  aste  dis- 
posal Instead,  they  would  process  ^elr  own 
wa,stes  and  re-clrculate  the  re-sldiAl  water. 
The  resultant  "Industrial  water  Trequlre- 
menta"  would  then  be  very  small,  i  similar 
situation  exists  with  regard  to  Irrigation.  In 
some  countries  there  are  vast  areas  where 
the  soils  are  suitable  for  agrlculiire.  but 
where  the  natural  rainfall  Is  deflciafct.  If  ir- 
rigation water  could  be  made  available  at 
practically  no  cost,  the  demand  for  tkls  water 
could  be  very  high.  However.  If  wpiter  can 
only  l>e  made  available  at  a  very  high  cost, 
the  demand  may  be  nil.  ] 

Therefore,  to  arrive  at  a  realistic  Appraisal 
of  the  future  water  requirements  ofTa  coun- 
try, one  would  have  to  prepare  relationships 
for  every  region,  for  every  type  of  wfeter  use. 
and  for  dLTerent  times  In  the  future,  between 
the  coet  of  water  and  the  magnltudb  of  the 
requirement  These  relationships  ODuld  be 
expressed  In  graphs  that  could  resemble 
Figure  3.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  figure  that 
for  a  given  cost  of  water,  the  annual  require- 
ments Increase  with  time;  and  that  at  any 
future  date,  the  annual  requlrem«it«  be- 
come less  with  an  Increase  In  the  coat  of 
water 


It  may  be  advisable  to  prepare  these  re- 
lationships on  the  basis  of  gross  Intake  re- 
quirements and  then  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  quantity,  the  quality  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  return  flow.  An  alternative  method 
would  be  to  express  the  water  requlremenu 
In  terms  of  consumptive  use.  but  to  allow  for 
the  gross  Intake  requlremenu. 

Having  prepared  the  types  of  grapha  of 
Figures  2  and  3  for  every  region,  and  for 
every  type  of  water  use,  and  having  properlv 
Integrated  the  different  types  of  water  use 
one  can  now  match  water  availability  with 
water  requirements  on  the  baals  of  equal 
costa.  For  instance,  the  water  availability 
and  associated  cost  In  a  certain  region  in 
the  year  1980.  can  be  read  from  Figure  2 
Ihese  figures  are  replotted  In  curve  a  In  PIb- 

Th!,.*  '^''.  ^^^  ^"^^  requlrementa  with 
their  associated  coet.  In  the  year  1980  can 
be  read  from  the  collected  and  Integrated 
Figures  3.  The  results  are  plotted  In  curv^ 
b  in  Figure  4.  The  cross-over  point  of  the 
two  curves  Indicates  the  most  economic  vol- 
ume of  water  availability.  From  Figure  2  It 

CTo^b^'ln^^  '"'  '^°"  ^^  -"^^  ^'^-'^ 

««JiJ.",f',*^!..''°"''^P'  °'  ■■^**«''  deflclf  haa 
ntn^^K^  disappeared,  and  haa  been  re- 
placed by  an  economic  matching  of  water 
availability  and  water  requlremfnts  Thu 
or  course,  is  small  consolation  to  a  Krowlne 
population  in  a  dry  region,  that  needs  morf 
water    but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It;  or  to 

AuJL^rf^","''./^'""  ^^°^^  ''"t"  '«  being  re- 
Th^^  *°,  '"°"'  economic"  industrial  use 
These  people  will  convincingly  speak  about 
a  "water  deflclt"  In  their  region. 

MtrrUAL    ADVANTAGE 

If  a  country  had  no  access  to  other  water 
supplies  than  Its  own.  then  its  water  d^ve!- 
ZZT  T'?'k  P'""**^  somewhat  along  the 
w^,?H  i  ''°^!-  °^  '""'''"K  water  available 
value  that  the  water  haa  to  Ita  users.   Nor- 

?^e  cA^Tn^H^:"""^  "°*  ^  '"'"J"  available  If 
the  coet  of  doing  so,  would  exceed  the  local 
value  of  the  water. 

At  this  point,  the  expprt  of  water  from  one 
country  to  another  may  enter  the  picture  it 
Is  conceivable  that  In  one  country  the  value 
quantities  of  water  available,  may  co^t  that 
or  for  new  Irrigation  projects,  la  kay  $26  per 
acre  foot.  However,  to  make  the  requl?«J 
of  water  for  future  Industrial  waste  dls^t^ 
country  $40  per.  acre-foot.  Obviously  t^^ 
potential  industrial  and  Irrigation  J^veVo^ 
menu  would  not  take  place.  Now  let  us 
assume  that  a  neighbouring  country  cou"d 
?^1:J,t  "^^""^  quantities  of  water  avall- 
?^f       the  boundary  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  acre 

^^t^o^t  ""^^f  °  ""*^"  consideration  would 
cost  another  $5  per  acre-foot.  Then  the  sltu- 

countrir"  '^^•^'"•'  °'  "^^"«*  ^  ^^^ 
TTiere  Is  now  a  difference  of  $10  per  acre 
foot  between  the  value  of  the  water  at  lu 
destination  and  the  coet  of  bringing  It  there 
If  the  exporting  country  would  be  tempted 
to  charge  therefore  $20  per  acre-foot  at  the 
^"rnttrl'  t"*^.  ^P°"'"K  <^ountry  would  lose 
^nu  Tf  ,1  ^ ?''*'  "°  economic  gain  would 
rwult  If  the  importing  country  would  only 
be  willing  to  pay  the  bare  cost  of  $io  oer 
acre-foot  at  the  boundary,  the  export^g 
country  would  lose  all  Interest.  However  If 
both  countries  would  take  the  amiable  atti- 
tude that  the  total  net  beneflu  should  be 
divided  on  a  50-50  basis,  then  the  resultant 
mutual  advantage  could  lead  to  a  fruitful  co- 
ordinated water  resources  development  of 
the  two  countries.  Under  thla  principle  the 
importing  country  should  pay  the  exporting 
country.  In  the  above  example,  a  price  of  $16 
per  acre-foot  at  the  boundary.  Thus  the  ex- 
porting country  makes  a  "profit",  or  receives 
a  "resource  value",  of  $5  per  acre-foot.  Simi- 
larly, the  Importing  country  baa  the  advan- 
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tage  of  paying  $S  per  acre-foot  less  than  the 
maximum  amount  It  would  be  willing  to  04. 
for  the  specific  quantity  of  water. 

If  It  would  be  possible  to  determine  with  s 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  on  the  one 
hand  the  value  of  water  to  the  Importing 
country,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  cot 
of  water  transfer  to  the  exporting  country 
then,  the  above  procedure  of  arriving  at  axi 
"export  price"  might  have  enough  menu  to 
be  acceptable  to  both  countries. 

Unfortunately.  It  U  nearly  Impossible  to 
perform  such  calculations,  several  years  in 
advance  of  Implementation,  with  a  saUsfac- 
tory  degree  of  accuracy.  Moreover,  the  cal- 
culations of  the  coat  of  water  transfer  wUl 
be  made  by  one  country,  while  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  value  of  water  will  be  made  bv 
the  other  country.  Human  nature  being  what 
It  la.  both  parties  would  probably  make  the 
multitude  of  necessary  aasumpUons  some- 
what to  their  advantage,  but  would  resent 
the  other  party  looking  over  Its  shoulder  to 
verify  to  what  extent  this  has  taken  place. 

Therefore.  It  seems  Inevlt.ible  that  In  prac- 
tice, the  price  of  water  for  export  become*  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  In  the  first  Instance 
the  exporting  country  may  calculate  lu  bare 
coat  of  water  transfer  to  the  boundary,  esti- 
mate the  true  value  of  this  water,  at  the 
boundary,  to  the  Importing  country,  take 
50  per  cent  of  the  difference,  add  It  to  Its  own 
coet  and  quote  this  figure  as  the  price  of  ex- 
port water  When  It  Is  nearly  Impossible  for 
the  exporting  country,  'o  eetlmate  the  value 
of  water  to  the  Importing  country,  it  may 
decide  to  simply  add  $5,  or  $10  or  any  appro- 
priate "resource  value"  to  lu  own  cost,  and 
quote  the  total  aa  the  price  to  be  paid  The 
Importing  country,  having  made  In  the  mean- 
time Its  own  calculations,  can  then  begin 
to  negotiate  for  a  final  settlement. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    TREATT 

Let  It  be  assumed  that  the  octlvltles,  de- 
scribed In  the  above  section,  have  now  re- 
sulted In  the  following: 

1.  The  exporting  country  haa  prepared  a 
provisional  document  that  shows  at  what 
prices,  certain  quantities  of  water,  to  be  de- 
livered at  certain  times,  might  be  made  avnll- 
ablo  at  certain  locations  at  the  Internatlonsl 
boundary.  The  prices  that  are  quoted  In- 
clude: (a)  the  real  cost  of  transfer  to  the 
point  of  delivery:  (b)  the  benefiu  foregone 
to  the  exporting  country,  that  would  oc- 
cur In  the  absence  of  water  export;  and  (c) 
a  certain  resource  value. 

2.  The  Importing  country  has  reached  the 
provisional  conclusion  that  the  purchase  0' 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  to  be  delivered 
at  certain  times  and  places,  and  at  the 
quoted  price,  would  be  advantageous  to  Its 
long-term,  over-all  resources  development, 
and  would  result  In  greater  net  benefits  than 
any  other  water  resources  development  plan. 

The  two  countries  are  then  ready  to  start 
negotiating,  not  only  about  the  final  price, 
quantity,  location  and  time  of  delivery,  but 
also  about  other  aspects  of  the  treaty,  that 
must  be  agreed  upon. 

Two  other  ospecu  that  are  Important  and 
would  require  careful  deliberation  are:  the 
duration  and  the  subsequent  flexibility  of  1 
treaty.  The  Initial  period  of  the  treaty  may 
not  cause  too  much  concern.  The  exporting 
country  would  wish  It  to  be  sufficiently  long 
to  be  able  to  amortize  all.  or  a  considerable 
part  of  lu  capital  Investment,  associated 
with  the  export  of  water.  The  Importing 
country  would  wish  It  to  be  sufficiently  long 
to  be  able  to  fully  develop  lu  regional  re- 
sources proJecU  that  are  associated  with  the 
Import  of  water.  Let  It  be  assumed,  for  the 
present  discussion,  that  the  Initial  treaty 
period.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  above  requlre- 
menu, should  be  in  the  order  of  26  to  60 
years. 

A  greater  cause  for  concern.  In  both  coun- 
tries, would  be  the  permissible  flexibility  of 
the  treaty,  after  the  Initial  period  has  lapsed. 
One   extreme   solution   would   be   to   permit 
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either  country  to  terminate  the  treaty  com- 
pletely. This  could  have  decided  advantages: 
the  exporting  country  may  have  developed 
Its  own  economy  to  the  point  that  It  needs 
all  Its  water  resources;  or  the  Importing 
country  may  have  developed  lU  technology 
to  the  point  that  It  can  satisfy  Ita  own  water 
requlremenu  at  less  cost  than  from  water 
import.  However,  a  clause  that  would  permit 
complete  termination  of  the  treaty  after  the 
initial  period,  could  also  have  decided  dis- 
advantages; the  Importing  country  may  not 
have  an  economic  alternative  source  of  water. 
and  thus  lU  economy  might  collapse  if  the 
water  Import  was  suddenly  cut  off.  This 
would  not  be  an  attractive  bargaining  posi- 
tion to  enter  new  negotiations,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  treaty. 

The  other  extreme  solution  would  be  to 
stipulate  that  the  flow  of  export  water  may 
not  be  reduced,  and  that  the  price  must  re- 
main the  same.  Such  a  clause  would  make 
the  treaty  In  effect  a  treaty-ln-perpetulty. 
This  would  probably  be  politically  unaccept- 
able. 

A  somewhat  less  extreme  solution  would 
be  to  stipulate  that  the  flow  of  export  water 
may  not  be  reduced,  but  that  lU  price  is  re- 
negotlable.  However,  this  would  place  the  Im- 
porting country  at  an  unacceptably  advan- 
tageous position  at  the  bargaining  table.  It 
could  offer  to  pay  In  the  future  one  cent 
per  acre  foot  of  water,  since  It  has  been  pre- 
determined that  the  water  must  keep  flow- 
ing. 

Therefore.  It  appears  that  the  original 
treaty  should  contain  a  clause  that  allows 
for  a  certain  flexibility  of  water  delivery,  as 
well  as  price,  between  the  Initial  and  sub- 
sequent treaty  periods.  The  degree  of  flexi- 
bility should  depend  upon  the  particular 
physical  and  economic  circumstances  In  both 
countries. 

If  the  exporting  country  has  a  probable 
abundance  of  future  water  supplies,  and  If 
the  Importing  country  has  reasonably  eco- 
nomical alternative  sources  of  water  supply, 
then  the  flexibility  clause  might  read:  "that 
after  termination  of  the  first  treaty  period, 
the  volume  of  export  water  is  not  to  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  by  more  than  25  per 
cent;  and  the  price  of  this  water  Is  not  to 
be  Increased  or  decreased  by  more  than  25 
per  cent;  unless  both  countries  agree  to  a 
more  radical  change". 

With  such  a  clause,  the  exporting  country 
does  not  have  to  be  afraid  that  perhaps  It 
underestimated  \\&  future  water  require- 
ments, and  that  because  of  the  export  com- 
mltmenu  It  would  Jeopardize  lu  future  eco- 
nomic development.  On  the  one  hand,  It 
could  gradually  reduce  the  flow  of  export 
water  and  on  the  other  hand  It  could  grad- 
ually Increase  the  price  so  that  water  can 
be  obtained  from  more  remote  sources.  In 
the  extreme  case,  the  exporting  country 
could  convert  seawater,  pump  It  to  the 
boundary,  and  charge  cost  plus  profit.  How- 
fver.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Importing 
country  hM  developed  In  the  meantime  a  less 
costly  way  of  satisfying  lu  water  require- 
ments, and  would  gradually  reduce  Its  water 
import  to  nil. 

Even  when  the  exporting  country  does  not 
Increase  lU  tinlt  price.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Importing  country  would  still  Insist  on  the 
maximum  permissible  reduction  of  voltime 
because  of  developmenu  that  have  taken 
place  In  the  technology  and  economy  of 
•aline  water  conversion,  nuclear  energy  pro- 
duction, weather  modlflcatlon.  reducing  res- 
ervoir evaporation,  reducing  crop  water  re- 
qulremenu. and  reducing  Industrial  water 
requlremenu.  If  such  would  happen,  this 
may  be  regretted  by  the  exporting  country, 
but  It  should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
Initial  treaty,  since  It  does  not  Jeopardize  the 
recovery  of  the  initial  Investment  plus  the 
receipt  of  substantial  resource  values. 

If  the  exjxirtlng  country  will  likely  run  out 
of  cheap  surplus  water  within  several  decades, 
or  If  the  importing  country  has  no  reasonably 


economical  alternative  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply, the  situation  becomes  more  precarious 
It  Is  then  conceivable  that  for  subsequent 
treaty  periods  the  exporting  country  must 
reduce  lU  water  export  or  Increase  the  unit 
price,  without  the  Importing  country  being 
able  to  afford  either  of  the  two.  K&  a  result. 
the  Importing  country  would  be  forced  into 
severe  economic  losses  In  the  region  that  Is 
served  by  water  Import.  If  thla  is  a  realistic 
prospect,  both  cotintrles  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  stay  clear  of  any  water  export- 
Import  treaty.  The  ultimate  harm  In  dis- 
rupting economics  and  loss  of  goodwill  may 
be  greater  than  the  temporary  gain  during 
the  Initial  treaty  period. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  above  dis- 
cussion that  water  export  from  one  country 
to  another  would  only  be  feasible  If  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  can  be  met: 

1.  The  exporting  country  should  be  pre- 
pared to  sell  lU  water  at  certain  quantities, 
at  certain  times  and  at  certain  prices. 

2.  The  Importing  country  should  find  It 
advantageous  to  purchase  that  water  under 
those  conditions. 

3.  During  the  foreseeable  future,  the  ex- 
porting as  well  as  the  importing  country 
should  be  able  to  maintain  bargaining  posi- 
tions of  nearly  equal  strength,  so  that  treaty 
adJustmenU  from  period  to  period  can  be 
made  without  disrupting  the  economy  of  one 
of  the  countries  and  vrithout  disturbing  the 
existing  goodwill  that  was  created  In  the  first 
place. 

CANAniAN    WATER    EXPORT 

After  having  discussed  In  the  first  part 
of  this  paper  the  general  criteria  that  must 
be  satisfied  before  the  export  of  water  from 
one  cotintry  to  another  can  be  c;ontemplated. 
this  second  part  will  attempt  the  application 
of  these  criteria  to  the  Canada-U.S.  situation. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  following  sequence 
of  topics  will  be  discussed :  ( 1 )  Canadian 
Water  Availability;  (2)  Canadian  Water 
Needs;  (3)  Possible  Price  of  Canadian  Water; 
(4)  Economic  feasibility  of  U.S  Import;  (5) 
Political  feasibility  of  a  Canadlan-U.S. 
treaty. 

CANADIAN    WATEK    AVAU-ABILITy 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion 
It  would  be  of  Interest  to  review  some  order- 
of-magnltude  figures  of  the  average  flow  of 
the  major  Canadian  Rivers  that  would  be 
available  to  satisfy  Canadl.xn  water  requlre- 
menu or  to  be  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

Figure  5  shows  the  average  river  flow  of 
the  main  Canadian  rivers  that  are  of  In- 
terest to  the  present  discussion.  Table  I  llsu 
the  same  figures  and  also  show  an  estimate 
of  the  dependable  flow  of  those  rivers,  as- 
suming full  regulation  of  natural  lakes, 
existing   reservoirs   and   potential   reservoirs. 

TABLE    I.— WATER    AVAILABILITY    OF   CANADIAN    RIVERS 

|ln  1.000.000  acre-leel  pet  year) 

Average  Dependable 

Columbia  riiver  at  international  bound- 
ary   .- 72  40 

Fraser  River  at  Hope,  Brilish  Columbia.  70  40 

Yukon  River  at  Dawson,  Yukon  Terri- 
tory  -  55  55 

Mackenzie  Rivet  at  Fort  Simpson.  North- 
west Territory 185  120 

Nelson  RiveratCrossLake.  Manitoba.    .  53  40 

Churchill  River  at  Granville  Falls.  Mani- 
toba   20  15 

Ttibutaties  0  James  Bay.  Ontatio 260  200 

St.  Lawrence  River  at  Cornwall.  Ontario.  175  140 

CANADIAN   WATEB  NEEDS 

The  present  water  requlremenu  In  British 
Columbia  are  in  the  order  of  a  few  million 
acre  feet  per  year,  mostly  lor  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal.  A  relatively  small  por- 
tion Is  used  for  irrigation.  In  addition  to 
these  water  requirements,  a  fairly  substan- 
tial fiow  is  required  on  the  Fraser  River  for 
fisheries  and  navigation  Interests. 

The    future    water    requirements    In    B.C. 


may  be  a  few  times  as  large  as  the  present. 
It  appears  unlikely  that  irrigation  requlre- 
menu will  ever  become  predominant.  A  total 
future  water  requirement  of  say  20,000.000 
acre-feet  per  year  would  seem  ample.  If  this 
figure  Is  compared  with  the  dependable 
water  availability  of  the  Fraser  River,  the 
Yukon  River  and  other  streams  along  the 
Canadian  West  Coast,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  t>e  an 
excess  of  water  availability  over  water  re- 
qulremenu on  the  Canadian  West  Coast  of 
at  least  100.000.000  acre-feet  per  year. 

The  present  water  requlremenu  In  the 
Canadian  Prairie  re^on  are  also  In  the  or- 
der of  a  few  million  acre  feet  per  year.  How- 
ever, the  future  water  requlremenu  may  be 
much  larger.  Some  25,000.000  acres  of  land 
may  eventually  become  suitable  for  Irriga- 
tion, requiring  some  50,000,000  acre  feet  of 
water.  Moreover,  the  population  could  In- 
.  crease  to  some  50  or  100,000,000  before  it 
reaches  the  density  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica or  Western  Europe.  The  associated  water 
requirements  of  such  a  population  with  lU 
economic  activities  may  be  estimated  at  30,- 
000,000  acre-feet  per  year.  Thus,  the  total 
water  requlremenu,  in  the  far  future,  could 
become  as  high  as  80,000,000  acre-feet  per 
year.  If  this  figure  Is  compared  with  the 
dependable  water  availability  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  the  Churchill  River  and  the 
Nelson  River,  It  may  be  concluded  that  for 
many  years  to  come  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cess of  water  availability  over  water  requlre- 
menu In  central  Canada  of  about  100.000.- 
000  acre-feet  per  year. 

The  present  water  requirements  In  north 
western  Ontario,  around  James  Bay.  are 
practically  nil.  Since  there  is  little  prospect 
for  agricultural  development  In  that  region, 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  future  water 
requlremenu  will  be  relatively  small,  say  less 
than  10.000.000  acre-feet  per  year.  When  this 
figure.  Is  compared  to  the  dependable  flow 
of  the  tributaries  of  James  Bay.  it  can  be 
concluded  that  for  many  decades  to  come, 
there  will  be  a  water  surplus  of  100-200.000.- 
000  acre  feet  per  year. 

POSSIBLE    PRICE    OF    CANADIAN     WATER 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  price  of 
Canadian  wat-er-for-export  would  consist  of 
three  componenU:  (1)  the  coet  of  transfer 
from  the  source  to  the  International  bovmd- 
ary.  This  would  Include  Interest,  amortiza- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  the  re- 
quired dams,  dikes,  tunnels,  pipelines,  ca- 
nals, pumping  stations  and  other  diversion 
works.  (2)  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  water 
In  the  Canadian  region  from  where  It  la 
diverted.  This  cost  represenU  the  benefits 
foregone  that  would  occur  to  Canada  In  the 
absence  of  water  export.  This  component 
should  Include  the  value  of  hydro-electrtc 
energy  that  could  otherwise  be  generated, 
or  the  value  of  transportation  by  navigation 
that  may  have  to  be  partly  or  wholly  sacri- 
ficed, (3)  a  profit  or  "resource  value",  that 
would  enrich  the  Canadian  economy,  in  re- 
turn for  the  service  that  Canada  is  providing 
to  the  United  States. 

To  estimate  these  three  componenU  of  the 
Canadian  water  export  price  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  would  require  many  years  of 
extensive  engineering  and  economic  studies, 
and  many  years  of  discussion  between  Ca- 
nadian politicians  and  statesmen.  However, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion, 
where  merely  an  attempt  is  made  to  review 
the  general  feasibility  of  water  exFwrt,  some 
very  rough  order-of-magnltude  figures  will 
be  used. 

In  British  Columbia  a  logical  place  for  ex- 
pert would  seem  to  be  where  the  Kootenay 
River  crosses  the  International  boundary 
near  Newgate  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet.  The  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  shall 
not  be  considered  for  export  since  this  river 
flows  already  into  the  U.S.  The  Fraser  River 
Is  wholly  Canadian,  and  part  of  lu  waters 
could   be   diverted   to   the  point  mentioned 
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above.  The  diversion  cost  of  a  di  sendable 
flow  of  20,000,000  acre-feet  per  year  could  be 
In  the  order  of  $20  per  acre-foot.  Tl  e  oppor- 
tunity cost  of  this  water  Is  substa  itlal  be- 
cause of  the  fishing,  navigation,  v  aste  dis- 
posal, salinity  encroachment,  and  iecreatton 
Interests  along  the  lower  Praser  IRlver.  A 
figure  of  $5  per  acre-foot  would  apiear  none 
too  high.  The  resource  value  that  British 
Columbia  would  attach  to  this  wafer  might 
be  In  the  same  order.  This  would  prlng  the 
total  price  of  export  water  for  tiie  above 
quantity  and  location  to  $30  per  Icre  foot. 
It  would  be  physically  possible  o  export 
much  greater  quantities  of  wa  er  from 
British  Columbia.  By  building  a  gr  at  num- 
ber of  dams  and  some  pumping  st«  tlons,  by 
Including  the  waters  of  the  Yuki  n  River, 
and  by  using  the  Rocky  Mountain  rench  as 
a  combined  canal  and  reservoir,  as  proposed 
In  the  NAWAPA  scheme,  up  to  1(  D.000.000 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year  could  3e  made 
available  at  the  international  bouE  lary.  An 
Important  component  of  the  cosl  of  this 
scheme  would  be  the  loss  of  tl  e  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench  for  communlca  Ion,  for 
recreation,  for  mining  and  for  ot  ler  pur- 
poses, and  the  risk  factor  of  creatlr  ?  a  500.- 
000,000  acre  feet  reservoir  from  a  >  lewpolnt 
of  geological  or  ecological  stability,  "he  total 
cost  of  diversion  may  come  to  $10  )er  acre- 
foot.  The  opportunity  cost  of  this  water  Is 
composed  of  hydro-electric  energy,  {  enerated 
on  the  Peace  River,  and  in  the  fu  ure  per- 
haps on  other  streams  In  B.C.  and  the 
Yukon.  A  figure  of  a  few  dollars  Der  acre 
foot  would  seem  reasonable.  The  B.C.  re- 
source value  of  this  water  may  be  e  itlmated 
again  as  In  the  previous  case.  Th  s  would 
bring  the  total  price  at  the  boun(  ary  and 
for  the  quantity  quoted  above,  clew  s  to  $20 
per  acre-foot. 

In  the  Canadian  F>ralrle  Region,  i  logical 
place  for  water  export  would  see  n  to  be 
where  the  Sourls  River  crosses  the  Interna- 
tional boundary  at  an  elevation  (  f  about 
1500  feet.  The  first  flow  of  water  ould  be 
obtained  from  Lake  Winnipeg  an  I  would 
have  to  be  pumped  up  via  plpelln  b  and  a 
series  of  reservoirs  In  the  Asslnlb<  Ine  and 
Sourls  valleys.  Preliminary  studies  Indicate 
that  a  dependable  fiow  of  some  4  i,000.000 
acre  feet  would  have  an  associated  (  Iverslon 
cost  of  about  $15  per  acre  foot.  Th  oppor- 
tunity cost  of  this  water  would  an  Dunt  to 
a  few  dollars  per  acre-foot,  mostly  fo  hydro- 
electric energy  production  on  the  Nelson 
River.  If  a  similar  resource  value  Is  .  ssumed 
as  before,  the  total  price  at  the  h  lundary 
at  the  quoted  location  and  for  the  quoted 
quantity  would  be  In  the  order  of  $25  per 
acre-foot. 

Prom  an  engineering  viewpoint  I  would 
be  feasible  to  Increase  the  water  avilablllty 
at  the  boundary  by  substantial  amoilnts.  An 
additional  15,000,000  acre-feet  couldTbc  ob- 
tained from  the  Churchill  River.  A  i  addi- 
tional 60,000.000  acre-feet  could  be  c  stained 
from  Lake  Athabasca.  This  water  wou  Id  have 
to  be  pumped  up  via  the  Fond-du-Ll  c  River 
to  Wollaston  Lake  and  flow  from  t  lere  by 
gravity  Into  the  Lake  Winnipeg-Sou  is  Val- 
ley diversion  route.  The  diversion  cosi  of  this 
water  from  Its  source  to  Lake  Wlnnlj  eg  may 
be  estimated  at  an  average  of  $5  j  »r  acre 
foot.  This  would  bring  the  total  prlci  at  the 
boundary  In  the  order  of  $30  per  acre  foot. 

In  eastern  Canada,  the  logical  pi  ice  for 
water  export  would  be  Into  the  Grea  Lakes 
system,  at  elevations  ranging  from  <  X)  feet 
on  Lake  Superior  to  250  feet  on  Lake  (  ntarlo. 
The  first  flow  of  wholly  owned  C:  Dadlan 
water  could  be  obtained  from  th  head 
waters  of  the  tributaries  to  James  Be  y.  This 
water  would  be  pumped  via  reserve  rs  and 
canals  into  Lake  Superior.  Prellmlnar  '  stud- 
ies Indicate  that  a  dependable  flow  of  30,- 
000.000.  acre  feet  would  have  an  ass  jclated 
diversion  cost  of  somewhat  less  than  $5  per 
acre  foot.  The  opportunity  cost  at  th  s  pres- 
ent time  Is  practically  nil.  In  the  fu  ure.  it 


could  amount  to  a  few  dollars  per  acre-foot 
because  of  hydro-electric  and  water  supply 
Interests.  Assuming  again  a  resource  value  of 
$5,  the  price  at  the  boundary  could  come  to 
about  $10  per  acre-foot. 

Prom  an  engineering  viewpoint  It  would  be 
possible  to  collect  and  divert  nearly  all  the 
flow  of  the  tributaries  to  James  Bay.  as 
pointed  out  by  Klerens  and  Albery.  This 
could  produce  a  dependable  flow  of  up  to 
200.000,000  acre-feet  per  year,  at  a  diversion 
cost  of  about  $10  per  acre-foot,  which  would 
bring  the  price  at  the  boundary  to  $15  per 
acre-foot. 

ECONOMIC    FEASIBrLrrT    or    U.S.    IMPORT 

After  having  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
possible  price  of  Canadian  water  at  the  In- 
ternational boundary,  the  next  question  Is 
whether  or  not  It  would  be  economically 
Justlfled  for  the  United  States  to  pay  such 
prices.  The  question  resolves  Into  two  com- 
ponents: (1)  Is  the  price  of  Canadian  water 
plus  the  cost  of  transfer  In  the  U.S.  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  value  of  that  water  at  Its 
point  of  destination:  (2)  Is  there  any  less 
costly  alternative  to  obtain  similar  quan- 
tities of  water  entirely  within  the  U.S.?  An 
answer  to  these  two  questions  will  be  at- 
tempted for  the  three  main  points  of  possi- 
ble Canadian  water  export  that  were  dis- 
cussed In  the  previous  section. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  Import  water 
from  British  Columbia  at  $30  per  acre-foot 
It  would  be  presumably  for  Irrigation  In  the 
south  western  part  of  the  country.  Since  the 
total  distance  from  the  boundary  to  the  ter- 
minal point  of  the  canals  Is  about  1000  miles, 
and  since  the  water  must  be  lifted  over 
mountain  ranges  of  a  few  thousand  feet 
high.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  cost  of  U.S. 
transfer  would  amount  to  at  least  $40  per 
acre  foot.  Any  recovery  of  energy  by  means 
Of  hydro-electrlc  plants  could  be  discarded 
for  the  time  being,  since  It  Is  questionable  If 
a  few  decades  from  now,  remote  hydro-elec- 
trlc stations  would  still  be  competitive  with 
nuclear  power  plants.  Therefore,  the  total 
cost  of  Canadian  water  In  the  U.S.  south 
west  could  be  In  the  order  of  $70  per  acre- 
foot. 

At  the  present  time  such  water  would  ap- 
pear much  too  costly  to  be  used  In  Irrigation 
projects.  Whether  or  not  such  a  price  could 
be  Justlfled  In  the  foreseeable  future,  remains 
to  be  seen.  That  will  depend  much  on  popu- 
lation trends,  world  food  prices,  and  Inter- 
national trade  and  forelgn-ald  policies.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  reasons  to  question  such 
a  water  development  scheme.  The  flrst  Is  the 
fact  the  United  States  has  Itself  In  Its  north- 
west a  total  water  availability  of  some  200,- 
000,000  acre-feet  per  year.  Admittedly,  most 
of  this  water  Is  now  being  "used"  for  hydro- 
electric or  navigation  purposes,  but  the  as- 
sociated opportunity  cost,  expressed  In  I  per 
acre-foot  is  relatively  small.  Therefore,  why 
would  the  U.S.  pay  Canada  $20  to  $30  per 
acre-foot  for  Imported  water,  when  It  can 
make  Its  own  water  available  at  a  fraction  of 
that  amount? 

Secondly,  the  technology  of  seawater  con- 
version Is  presently  in  a  state  of  swift  Im- 
provements. It  Is  predicted  with  confidence 
that  In  the  near  future  fresh  water  can  be 
processed  from  seawater  at  a  cost  of  $90  per 
acre  foot.  It  Is  anticipated  with  some  specu- 
lation that  the  cost  may  drop  to  $50  per  acre 
foot  within  a  few  decades.  Of  course,  to  the 
cost  of  desalination  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  transfer  from  the  seacoast  to  the  areas 
of  destination.  If  this  Involves  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  distance  and  some  thousand  feet  of 
elevation,  the  added  cost  of  transfer  would 
be  about  $20  p>er  acre  foot.  With  these 
prospects  looming  up  It  U  most  unlikely 
that  the  U.S.  South  West  would  want  to 
commit  itself  for  many  decades  to  come,  to 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  water,  at  a  price 
that  approaches  the  cost  of  foreseeable 
alternatives. 


In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  8tat«« 
there  la  a  substantial  excess  of  natural  water 
availability  over  future  consumptive  use. 
Therefore.  If  the  United  States  were  to  im- 
port Canadian  water  from  the  Great  Lakee 
region,  it  would  be  presumably  for  purpose* 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  waste  disposal. 
The  question  arises  whether  or  not  thlj 
could  be  economically  Justlfled.  Roughly 
speaking,  and  only  for  certain  chemical,  bio- 
logical and  temperature  conditions,  one  acr« 
foot  of  raw  municipal  or  industrial  waat* 
requires  40  acre  feet  of  fresh  water  for  dilu- 
tion. To  treat  one  acre-foot  of  waste  flcT» 
by  50  per  cent,  costs  about  one  dollar  and 
reduces  the  dilution  requirements  to  20  acre 
feet.  In  other  words.  If  the  fresh  water  \t 
worth  more  than  5  cents  per  acre  foot,  one 
should  do  this.  To  treat  the  waste  to  90 
per  cent  costs  an  extra  $5  per  acre-foot  and 
reduces  the  dilution  requirements  to  about 
5  acre-feet.  If  fresh  water  Is  worth  more  than 
33  cents  per  acre-foot,  one  should  do  thU. 
To  treat  the  waste  to  99  per  cent  may  cort 
an  extra  $10  per  acre-foot  and  may  reduce 
the  dilution  requirements  to  1  acre-foot.  U 
fresh  water  has  a  value,  greater  than  $2.60 
per  acre-foot  this  would  be  JusUfied. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  order-of-magnltude 
figures  quoted  In  the  above,  that  any  coun- 
try would  make  a  very  critical  review  of  iti 
own  waste  treatment  practices,  before  It 
would  start  Importing  water  from  another 
country,  at  some  $10  per  acre-foot,  with  the 
main  purpose  of  diluting  Its  own  waste  flowg. 
It  would  seem  that  If  the  eastern  United 
States  started  to  process  Its  municipal  and 
Industrial  wastes  to  the  order  of  99  per  cent, 
that  very  little  demand  for  Canadian  water 
would  remain.  Perhaps  In  a  few  cases,  such 
as  the  Chicago  situation,  there  might  be  an 
economically  Justlfled  demand  for  Canadian 
water.  However,  the  quantities  Involved  are 
relatively  small  and  nowhere  near  the  avail- 
able 100  or  200,000,000  acre-feet  per  year. 

As  far  as  an  alternative  to  the  James  Bay 
diversion  scheme  la  concerned,  one  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Itself  has  a  dependable  flow  of  some 
140.000,000  acre-feet  per  year.  Admittedly, 
this  water  Is  fully  allocated  at  the  present 
time  for  maintaining  desired  levels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  for  producing  hydro-electric 
energy,  for  water  supply  and  waste  disposal, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  navigation  be- 
tween Montreal  and  the  sea.  However,  the 
opportunity  cost  of  say  the  upper  40,000,000 
acre-feet  Is  relatively  small.  Its  hydro-elec- 
trlc value  Is  In  the  order  of  one  dollar  per 
acre-foot;  the  value  for  lake  level  regulation. 
In  terms  of  alternative  control  dams  on  the 
lakes,  may  also  be  In  the  order  of  one  dollar 
per  acre-foot:  the  value  for  waste  disposal 
probably  less  than  one  dollar,  as  was  discussed 
In  the  above;  the  value  for  navigation  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  in  terms  of  a 
control  dam  with  shlplocks  near  La  Malbale. 
perhaps  also  one  dolleir  (capital  cost  $500.- 
000.000,  annual  cost  $40,000,000.  to  allow  a 
flow  reduction  of  40,000.000  acre  feet  per 
year).  Because  of  these  relatively  low  value* 
and  since  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Is  an  Inter- 
national stream,  it  is  conceivable  that  It 
could  become  a  less  costly  source  of  water 
supply  to  the  United  States  than  the  Import 
of  water  from  more  northerly  Canadian 
sources. 

The  Prairie  Region  of  the  United  States  U 
perhaps  the  most  likely  place  where  Import 
of  water  from  Canada  could  become  attrac- 
tive. The  natural  water  supplies  In  this  re- 
gion are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  future  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  water  requirement*, 
but  they  are  not  enough  to  allow  the  full 
development  of  the  agricultural  potential  of 
the  region.  The  total  area  that  could  be  used 
for  crops  or  grazing.  If  ample  water  supplie* 
were  available.  Is  In  the  order  of  400,000.000 
acres.  Of  this  total  area,  only  some  7.000.000 
acres  are  presently  Irrigated.  The  official  pro- 
jection of  the  Increase  In  Irrigated  area  by 
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^e  year  2000  represents  less  than  doubling 
the  presently  irrigated  area.  The  main  rea- 
lon  for  this  modest  projection  would  seem 
to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  water  supplies.  For 
instance,  the  Missouri  River  at  Nebraska  City. 
Nebraska,  draining  an  area  of  250,000,000 
icrea  has  an  average  flow  of  25,000.000  acre 
feet  per  year. 

If  water  were  to  be  Imported  from  Canada, 
Its  cost  In  the  farmers  ditch  could  be  In  the 
order  of  $35  to  $75  per  acre  foot,  depending 
on  the  location  of  the  region  that  has  to  be 
LTlgated.  This  cost  figure  Is  composed  of  the 
price  of  the  Imported  water  at  the  boundary, 
plus  the  cost  of  transfer  In  the  United  States. 
Now  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  It 
would  be  attractive  to  the  United  States  to 
pay  such  a  cost  for  the  large-scale  import  of 
water  from  Canada.  At  first  glance  It  would 
seem  that  the  estimated  costs  are  out  of  line 
with  the  prices,  ranging  from  $1  to  $10  per 
acre-foot,  that  are  now  being  paid  by  irri- 
gation farmers.  However,  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  price  structure  of  water  will  dras- 
tically change  during  the  forthcoming  dec- 
ades. Within  one  or  two  generations,  the 
population  In  North  America  may  double  and 
acquire  a  much  higher  living  standard.  This 
may  require  a  vastly  Increased  production 
of  food  and  greater  demands  for  living  space, 
parks,  lakes  and  other  water-based  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Moreover,  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  food  may  also  drastically  increase. 
Ab  a  result  of  this,  the  price  of  food  may  sub- 
stantially Increase,  relative  to  the  price  of 
other  commodities;  or  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  may  adopt 
policies  that  encourage  the  production  of 
more  food  for  the  people  of  this  world. 

In  connection  with  these  last  remarks 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  one  acre  of 
Irrigated  prairie  land  may  yield  about  50 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  3.000  pounds.  Assimilng 
a  consumptive  use  of  2  acre-feet,  and  a  cost 
of  the  water  of  $50  per  acre-foot,  this  would 
mean  that  because  of  this  costly  water  Im- 
port, the  wheat  becomes  3  cents  per  p>ound 
more  expensive.  This,  In  turn,  means  that 
a  loaf  of  bread  would  become  a  few  cents 
more  expensive.  Unpleasant  as  this  might  be. 
It  would  not  constitute  an  undue  burden 
on  our  standard  of  living  or  on  our  pro- 
grammes of  food  relief  to  hungry  nations. 

As  far  as  alternative  plans  are  concerned 
to  bring  more  water  to  the  Prairie  Region, 
the  Umted  States  would  wish  to  look  care- 
fully Into  the  possibility  of  diverting  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  system.  However, 
this  mlsiht  turn  out  to  be  more  costly  be- 
cause of  the  formidable  natural  barrier  that 
la  imposed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Another 
alternative  would  be  to  divert  water  from 
the  Ohio  River-Lower  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem. This  would  call  for  a  long  series  of  res- 
ervoirs and  pumping  stations  on  the  Mls- 
Blssippi  and  Mlssoiu"!  Rivers,  At  first  glance, 
this  alternative  also  appears  more  costly.  A 
third  alternative  could  be  to  purchase  Cana- 
dian water  In  the  Great  Lakes  system  and  to 
divert  It  via  canals,  pumping  stations  and 
pipelines  In  the  designated  areas.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  lower  price  of  Canadian 
water  In  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  Its  lower  elevation  (600  feet  In- 
«tead  of  1500  feet)  and  greater  distance  from 
the  point  of  delivery  to  the  point  of  use. 

POLmCAL  rEASTBILITT  OF  A  CANADA-tTNTTED 
STATES   TREATY 

Assuming  that  export  of  water  from  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States  would  be  physically 
uid  economically  feasible,  what  are  the 
chances  that  the  two  countries  could  come 
to  a  political  agreement? 

The  flrst  viewpoint  from  which  this  ques- 
tion will  be  approached  is  the  one  that  was 
discussed  In  the  flrst  part  of  this  paper.  It 
appears  that  Canada  has  abundant  water 
•uppUes  available  for  export  for  many  dec- 
Mes  to  come.  Therefore,  once  Canada  would 
agree  to  export.  It  would  seem  most  unlikely 
that  Canada  could  claim  In  the  foreseeable 


future  that  the  price  would  have  to  go  up 
substantially  (apart  of  course  from  in- 
flationary trends) .  It  appears  that  the  United 
States,  after  It  would  start  Importing  water 
from  Canada,  has  reasonably  alternative 
means  available  to  satisfy  Its  own  require- 
ments, in  case  Canadian  water  would  be- 
come too  costly.  Therefore  it  appears  that 
both  countries  could  confidently  enter  into 
an  agreement  of  export-Import,  if  this  were 
economically  attractive,  without  having  to 
fear  that  re -negotiations  of  future  treaty 
extension  could  result  In  economic  hardship 
or,mutual  hostility. 

A  negative  factor  towards  the  political 
feasibility  of  Canadian  water  export  is  the 
cool  reception  of  such  proposals  by  the  Ca- 
nadian public.  Many  Canadians  feel  that  an 
abundant  fresh  water  supply  Is  our  heritage, 
and  that  selling  it  to  the  United  States 
would  be  Irresponsible  towards  future  gen- 
erations. It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  atti- 
tude since  this  philosophy  is  certainly  not 
applied  to  the  export  of  oil.  ores  and  other 
Canadian  resources.  Perhaps  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  has  been  the  fact  that 
some  spokesmen  In  the  United  States  have 
made  It  appear  as  if  the  water  resources  of 
Canada  are  part  of  the  water  resources  of 
North  America  and  thus  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  North  America.  Canada,  being  a 
small  country  In  population,  became  Im- 
mediately suspicious  of  the  real  intentions 
of  its  powerful  neighbour.  One  way  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  would  be  a  comprehen- 
sive Canadian  study  of  all  aspects  of  water 
export.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that 
such  a  study  has  been  started  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba.  Another  helpful  effort 
would  be  a  clear  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  how  It  regards  the  owner- 
ship of  Canadian  water  resources. 

Another  political  difficulty  that  must  be 
overcome,  before  Canadian  water  export 
would  be  feasible,  is  to  settle  the  question 
of  provincial  ownership  of  the  waters  within 
Canada.  This  problem  would  particularly 
arise  In  connection  with  export  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  Suppose  water  were  ex- 
ported at  the  Manltoba-U.S.  boundary,  and 
suppose  there  would  be  an  annual  net  rev- 
enue In  "resource  values"  of  $100,000,000. 
Who  would  be  entitled  to  this  revenue?  The 
Province  of  Manitoba,  because  It  exports  the 
water?  The  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  because  they  are 
all  situated  in  the  Nelson  River  Drainage 
Basin  from  which  the  export  water  Is  taken? 
Canada  as  one  country,  because  this  is  an 
international  treaty?  There  are  no  laws,  or 
statutes,  or  precedents  to  be  guided  by,  in 
attempting  to  answer  these  questions.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  If  all  other  obstacles  can 
be  removed,  that  this  last  one  can  also  be 
overcome  with  reason  and  unselfishness  and 
that  It  will  not  become  a  cause  for  bitterness 
and  misunderstanding. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  export  of  water  from  one  country  to 
another  will  only  be  feasible  If  the  following 
criteria  can  be  met: 

1.  The  exporting  country  should  have  at  Its 
disposal,  not  only  at  the  present  but  also  In 
the  future,  certain  quantities  of  surplus 
water  or  water  to  which  it  only  attaches  a 
small  value.  The  exporting  country  should 
be  willing  to  sell  this  water  In  certain  quan- 
tities at  certain  times  and  at  prices  that  In- 
clude the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
boundary,  the  opportunity  cost,  and  a  certain 
resource  value. 

2.  The  importing  country  should  find  that 
the  cost  of  Importing  certain  quantities  of 
water  plus  the  cost  of  conveying  this  water 
to  its  destination  Is  less  than  the  value  of 
this  water  at  Its  destination  and  less  than 
any  alternative  way  of  supplying  the  same 
quantities  of  water. 

3.  During  the  foreseeable  future,  the  ex- 
porting  as   well   as   the   Importing   country 


should  be  able  to  maintain  bargaining  posi- 
tions Of  nearly  equal  strength,  so  that  treaty 
adjustments,  from  period  to  period,  can  be 
made  without  creating  economic  hardship  or 
mutual  hostility.  Regarding  the  feaslbUlty 
of  exporting  water  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  the  following  tentative  conclusions 
are  reached: 

4.  Canada  has  a  present  and  foreseeable 
water  surplus  and  low- value  water  use  of- 
at  least  100,000,000  acre-feet  per  year  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  the  Yukon;  at  least  100  - 
000,000  acre-feet  per  year  in  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces and  the  North  West  Territories;  and  at 
least  200,000,000  acre-feet  per  year  In  north- 
west Ontario. 

5.  The  price  of  export  water  from  British 
Columbia  to  the  United  States  may  have  to 
be  in  the  order  of  $20-$30  per  acre-foot  to 
make  export  attractive  to  Canada.  The  con- 
veyance of  this  water  to  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  may  cost  another 
$40  per  acre-foot.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
total  cost  of  $6O-$70  per  acre-foot  would  be 
attractive  to  the  United  States  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  seems  too  costly  per  se. 
Second,  water  may  be  derived  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system  at  less  cost.  Third,  the 
future  cost  of  seawater  desalination  '  and 
transportation  may  be  less. 

6.  The  price  of  export  water  from  north- 
west OnUrio  into  the  Great  Lakes  could  be 
In  the  order  of  $10  to  $15  per  acre-foot.  Since 
the  purpose  of  using  this  water  m  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  mostly 
for  low-value  use  in  waste  disposal,  it  is 
doubtful  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
available  surplus  will  ever  be  sold. 

7.  The  price  of  export  water  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces  could  be  In  the  order  of 
$25  per  acre-foot.  The  conveyance  of  thU 
water  over  the  UJ5.  Prairie  Region  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  may  cost  810-50  per  acre- 
foot  depending  on  the  point  of  destlnaUon. 
The  total  cost  of  $35-«75  per  acre-foot  ap- 
pears too  high  to  be  attractive  to  the  United 
States  under  the  present  circumstances 
However,  it  is  conceivable  that  water  on  the 
prairie  region  will  reach  such  a  value  In  the 
foreseeable   future. 

8.  There  seems  to  be  no  major  obstacle  to 
make  a  Canada-U.S.  water  export-Import 
treaty  politically  feasible.  Two  problems  In 
Canada  would  be;  to  enlighten  the  public 
about  the  various  aspects  of  water  export, 
and  to  reach  agreement  about  the  provinclai 
ownership  of  Interprovlnclal  waters. 

9.  It  must  be  stressed  that,  although  the 
possibility  appears  small  that  Canadian  wa- 
ter export  will  become  economically  feasible 
In  the  near  future.  Its  Impact  on  the  eco- 
nomics and  general  well-being  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  would  be  so  large,  that 
further  and  more  comprehensive  studies  are 
fully  Justlfled. 
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OCEAKOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  new  oceanographlc  re.'^earch 
ship  Oceanographer,  after  a  45,000-ml]e 
journey  around  the  world  on  scientific 
research,  returned  to  its  home  port  in 
Seattle. 

The  ship  was  built  In  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
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and  It  is  one  of  the  finest  research  ves-     tlsts  win  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to  come,  as 
sels  afloat.  the   oceanographlc   program    of   the   United 

I  delivered  a  speecii  at  its  landing  in     states  continues  on  a  global  scale. 
Seattle,   and  I   ask   unanimous  (»nsent     r.'^^^V^^^  °'  l^^  ^^^''  °°  '"^^ 
that  the  speech  be  printed  at  thil  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hbecord, 
as  follows:  ' 

Mayor  Brnman.  Eh-.  White.  John  liaydon, 
Admiral  Karo.  Capt.  Wardwell.  sclentlits  and 
crew  of  the  Oceanographer,  ladles  ail  gen- 
tlemen: ' 

Slightly  less  than  two  centuries  ago.iglobe- 
clrcllng  expeditions  In  the  Interests  of  ♦clence 
and  exploration  excited  the  world.  Ne#  lands 
were  discovered.  Their  flora  and  faunli  were 
studied.  New  areas  for  human  endeavpr  and 
new  sources  of  sustenance  were  located.  On 
one  of  these  pioneering  voyages,  in  a  calUng 
vessel  which  would  flt  comfortably  fn  the 
deck  of  the  ship  we  see  before  us,  diptaln 
Cook  and  his  men  visited  this  area  t>f  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  will  now  become  the 
home  port  of  the  Oceanographer ,  a  20tli  cen- 
tury explorer.  j 

Admiral  Karo.  Capt.  WardweU.  an0  your 
companions — we  gather  here  to  salulfe  your 
achievements.  Like  Capt.  Cook,  you  h»ve  ex- 
plored the  oceans,  finding,  this  time,  tubter- 
ranean  features  unknown  before.  Yo*  have, 
with  the  latest  scientific  equipment  and 
knowledge,  studied  the  "flora  and  ^auna" 
of  the  deeps.  And  now,  after  an  elghtJimonth 
voyage,  you  bring  this  proud  and  bd^utUul 
vessel  to  Its  home  port.  | 

We  welcome  you  most  heartily.  We  eagerly 
await  knowledge  of  the  results  of  yfur  ex- 
plorations and  studies  This  time,  wtth  the 
advanced,  computerized  methods  of  father- 
ing and  digesting  vast  amounts  of  technical 
data,  we  know  that  results  will  be  forijicoin- 
Ing.  not  In  years  but  In  months. 

I  have  a  special  affection  for  bol|i  the 
Oceanographer  and  her  mission.  I  wa4  pres- 
ent on  July  13,  1966 — the  first  birthday  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration— when  President  Johnson  co^imls- 
eloned  her  at  the  Navy  Yard  In  Washington, 
D.C.  That  was  a  great  day — "the  begftinlng 
of  a  new  age  of  exploration,"  as  Pra$ldent 
Johnson  put  it.  He  called  upon  you  tlien  to 
lead  us  Into  that  age,  to  explore  our  last 
frontier  on  earth — the  sea  around  us — tc  dis- 
cover what  lies  beneath  it,  to  probe  lis  po- 
tential as  a  source  of  food  and  other  require- 
ments of  a  world  with  an  ever- Increasing 
population,  to  gain  new  knowledge  ct  the 
Interactions  between  air  and  sea. 

In  particular,  the  President  stressed  that 
the  work  of  the  Oceanographer,  her  elster 
ship  the  Discoverer,  and  of  others  of  tile  re- 
search fleets  of  the  United  States  should- work 
to  the  benefit  of  all  humanity. 

Her  37.000-mlle  exp>edltlon  arountf  the 
world  has  taken  Oceanographer.  her  fcclen- 
tlsts  and  crew,  to  England,  Monaco,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  Ethiopia.  India,  Malay- 
sia, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chile,  and  Peru. 
We  have  heard  with  Interest  of  the  enthusi- 
astic welcomes  given  you.  as  you  represented 
your  country  and  your  science  with  distinc- 
tion in  these  f)ort  calls.  You  have  spreail  the 
word,  among  men  of  good  will  and  (clen- 
tlflc  attainment,  that  all  humanity,  not  one 
nation  alone,  must  gain  and  benefit  from 
the  resources  of  the  sea. 

On  this  voyage,  Oceanographer  has  played 
host  to  scientists  of  17  other  nations,  pro- 
viding facilities  on  board  for  their  studies. 
Without  regard  to  nationality,  they  hafe  ex- 
plored the  seas.  Our  scientists  have  dfccov- 
ered  a  new  "hot  spot"  In  the  depths  at  the 
Bed  Sea.  They  have  probed  the  subnierged 
mountain  ranges  lying  beneath  the  South 
Pacific.  Beyond  the  value  of  the  new  ktiowl- 
edge  gained.  I  know  that  the  opportutiltles 
for  sclenttflc  exchange  with  the  foreign  fclen- 


The  Effective 
Use  of  the  Sea"  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  proposed  many  of  the 
endeavors  In  which  the  Oceanographer  has 
been  engaged.  We  will  have,  early  next  year, 
a  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  Government 
program  In  this  field,  by  the  new  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing, headed  by  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
This  Council  includes  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  other  distinguished  officials  and 
scientists.  We  await  their  proposals  with 
great  Interest,  knowing  that  the  personnel 
and  facilities  of  the  Oceanographer  and  of 
other  oceanographlc  research  vessels  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the 
ocean  depths. 

Based  here  at  the  Pacific  Marine  Center  of 
ESSA's  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Oceanographer  enhances  Seattle's  stature  as 
one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
As  It  once  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
great  northern  gold  rush,  Seattle  will  be- 
come. In  this  ocean,  the  point  of  departure 
for  oxir  efforts  to  tame  and  use  that  laat 
frontier — the  sea. 

Gentlemen — you  have  done  your  work 
well.  Now,  as  you  take  a  well-earned  holiday 
from  your  long  effort,  I  know  that  you  are 
eager  to  re-provlslon  and  re-stock,  to  be  on 
the  way  to  new  voyages  of  exploration.  Our 
thoughts  have  been  with  you  while  you 
were  far  away,  and  today.  In  this  welcome- 
home,  we  are  happy  to  tell  you  that  we 
shall  follow  your  future  work  with  great 
Interest. 

Today,  when  a  spacecraft  can  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe  in  less  than  90  minutes,  it  Is 
refreshing  to  find  once  more  that  the  mighty 
ocean  Itself  can  be  the  scene  for  many 
months  of  a  sustained  effort  that  has  few 
parallels  In  history.  Tour  Journey  has  ended, 
but  Its  record  will  show  that  you  have  done 
much  for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity.  And 
so  I  say  "well  done!" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland]  to  know  how  pleased  every- 
one was  with  the  performance  of  this 
ship  during  its  45,000-mile  Journey,  and 
I  should  like  him  to  convey  this  in- 
formation to  the  builders  in  Jacksonville. 

When  the  ship  was  commissioned  a 
year  ago  last  July,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress, and  he  Invited  all  countries  in 
the  world  to  participate  in  this  great 
scientific  exhibition.  The  result  was 
that  during  the  course  of  the  voyage,  17 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
participated,  and  they  all  admired  this 
modem  research  ship,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  convey  to  the  builders  in  Jacksonville 
how  pleased  the  scientists  and  the  crew 
are  with  the  way  the  ship  handled  in  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  built. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  that  I 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  that  his 
remarks,  as  they  appear  In  the  Record, 
are  transmitted  to  the  builders  of  the 
ship. 

If  I  may  add  a  personal  note.  I  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  keel,  and  I 
delivered  the  speech  at  that  time. 

So  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 


the  Senator  from  Florida  both  have  an 
interest  in  this  ship,  and  we  can  take 
real  pride  in  its  fine  performance.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  how  well  it  has  measured  up 
to  its  first  real  test. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  it  has  accom- 
plished great  scientific  achievements. 
They  were  all  happy  with  it. 

The  significant  feature  is  that  we  liave 
been  able  to  correlate  this  research  with 
the  17  nations,  and  whatever  we  learn 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Washington — let  me  say  I  follow 
him,  because  he  has  been  the  leader— in 
the  matter  of  expressing  great  interest 
in  oceanography  and  oceanology,  both  of 
which  are  being  gone  into  in  great  detail. 

I  am  glad  that  our  Nation  at  last  is 
taking  a  fit  and  proper  place  in  tills 
field;  because,  after  all,  the  oceans  cover 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face than  does  the  land,  and  we  know  so 
little  about  them  and  what  lies  under 
them.  I  believe  we  will  find  that  this  re- 
search will  be  most  fruitful  from  the 
standpoint  of  uncovering  great  riches, 
which  will  redound  to  the  good  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world  generally. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  mention  of 
the  performance  of  this  ship. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  THUR- 
MOND REGARDING  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT POSITION  ON  U.N. 
HEADQUARTERS  SITE  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
short  it«m  reporting  that  the  State  De- 
partment denies  that  the  U.N.  headquar- 
ters site  agreement  is  invalid.  According 
to  the  story,  the  spokesman  was  respond- 
ing to  my  speech  made  In  this  Chamber 
on  Monday  in  which  I  pointed  out  that 
the  so-called  UJ^I.  headquarters  site 
agreement  does  not  exist. 

In  my  speech  on  Monday  I  relied  upon 
the  documentation  published  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  UN.  General  As- 
sembly had  Ignored  the  Internal  security 
amendments  which  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress applied  to  the  original  draft  agree- 
ment. The  State  Department  has  pro- 
duced no  evidence  that  the  UN.  has  ever 
accepted  those  conditions  imposed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  the  con- 
gressional amendments  are  not  some- 
thing annexed  to  the  draft  agreement. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  act— Public  Law 
357  of  the  80th  Congress— the  draft  Is 
incorporated  Into  the  law.  The  law  con- 
sists of  six  sections,  of  which  the  first 
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15  the  language  of  the  draft  agreement, 
and  the  other  five  are  the  sections  writ- 
■£n  by  Congress.  The  U.N.  must  accept 
•jie  whole  of  Public  Law  357  or  nothing 

aiaU. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  has 
consistently  pretended  that  both  parties 
-.othe  agreement  have  accepted  all  terms, 
even  though  no  legal  action  nor  official 
correspondence  exists  to  supply  sub- 
stance to  the  illusion.  Yesterday's  state- 
ment is  in  the  same  vein.  Let  me  quote: 

Slate's  spokesman  denied  that  [the  whole 
agreement  was  void],  citing  an  exchange  of 
notes  In  1947  as  sufficient 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  exchange  of 
notes  in  1947.  In  fact,  the  exchange  of 
notes  offers  some  of  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  the  U.N  never  accepted  the 
•jirms  of  Public  Law  357.  I  repeat  what 
I  said  Monday:  The  U.S.  Ambassador, 
Warren  Austin,  said  that  he  was  author- 
ized to  apply  the  agreement  "subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  357."  U.N. 
Secretarj'  General  Trygve  Lie  evaded  the 
question  and  said  only  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  the  agreement  signed 
on  June  26  into  effect — in  other  words, 
the  unamended  draft  that  Congress  had 
not  accepted.  The  State  Department  is 
still  refusing  to  face  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  ex- 
change of  notes  of  November  21,  1947, 
between  Warren  Austin  and  Trygve  Lie 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  ray  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBEB  21.  1947. 

His  Excellency  Tetcve  Ijoe. 
Secretary-General    o)    the    United    Nations, 
Lake  Success,  NY. 

Excellenct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
Section  28  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of 
.America  regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations,  signed  at  Lake  Success  June 
26,  1947,  which  provides  for  bringing  that 
Agreementk  Into  effect  by  an  exchange  of 
notes.  Reference  Is  made  also  to  the  provi- 
sions of  United  States  Public  Imw  357.  80th 
Congress.  enOtled  "Joint  Resolution  Author- 
izing the  President  to  bring  Into  effect  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  United  States  and  au- 
thorizing the  taking  of  measures  necessary 
to  facUltate  compliance  with  the  provLslons 
of  such  agreement,  and  for  other  purposes", 
which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  August  4,  1&47. 

Pursuant  to  Instructions  from  my  Govern- 
ment. I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
tile  Government  of  the  United  Stotes  of 
Amertca  is  prepared  to  apply  the  above-men- 
tioned Headquarters  Agreement  subject  to 
Uie  provisions  of  Public  Law  357. 

I  have  been  Instructed  by  my  Government 
to  propose  that  the  present  note  and  your 
note  of  this  date  be  considered  as  bringing 
toe  Headquarters  Agreement  Into  effect  on 
toe  date  hereof. 

Accept,  EJxcellency.  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

WaRHEN   R.  AUSTtK. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
toe  original. 

A.  H.  PiXLni. 
For  the  Assistant   Secretary-General  in 
charge  of  the  Le^al  Department. 


November  21,  1947. 
Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin. 

Permanent    Representative    of    the    United 
States   of  America   at   the   Seat   of    the 
United  Nations,  New  York. 
Sa:  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
31  October  1947,  at  Its  one  hundred  and  first 
meeting,  relative  to  the  Agreement  between 
the  UrUted  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Nations   regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United   Nations,  signed  at  Lake  Success  on 
26  June  1947. 

By  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly, 
after  having  studied  the  report  of  Its  Sixth 
Committee  and  endorsed  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed therein,  has  approved  the  above- 
mentioned  Agreement,  which  states  and  de- 
fines the  mutual  obligations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
United  States.  The  Resolution,  consequently 
has  authorized  me  to  bring  that  Agreement 
Into  force  in  the  manner  provided  In  Section 
28  of  the  Agreement. 

Pursuant  to  the  Resolution  and  In  con- 
formity with  Section  28  of  the  Agreement,  I 
have  the  honour  to  propwse  that  the  present 
note  and  your  note  of  this  day  be  considered 
as  bringing  the  Headquarters  Agreement  Into 
effect  under  date  hereof. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Tbtgvz  Lie, 
Secretary-General. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  the  Middle  East,  is  watching  the 
situation  verj'  closely.  I  hope  they  appre- 
ciate that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  against  the  Fas- 
cist junta  and  will  support  all  legitimate 
efforts  of  the  King  to  assure  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government  to  his 
country. 

It  is  too  early  to  think  in  terms  of  spe- 
cifics. I  say  this  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  order,  as  one  Senator,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  bring  at  least  some  com- 
fort and  perhaps  some  solace  to  the  King 
in  his  earnest  and  able  efforts  to  see  that 
the  earliest  and  greatest  of  all  democra- 
cies shall  return  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  it  made  famous  and  which 
we  attempted,  at  a  much  later  date,  to 
follow. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidentrTsug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GREECE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  wires 
carry  the  heartening  news  from  Greece 
that  King  Constanthie  has  left  Athens 
and  has  called  upon  the  Greek  Army  and 
the  Greek  F>eople  to  overthrow  the  fascist 
junta  which  has  been  governing  Greece 
for  the  past  many  months. 

I  have  the  most  enormous  admira- 
tion for  the  bravery  of  the  King  in  tak- 
ing this  step. 

Senators  will  recall,  only  recently,  that 
he  had  coffee  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  he 
told  us.  off  the  record,  something  about 
his  plans,  and  indicated  he  had  never 
supported  the  junU  despite  false  stories 
to  the  contrary  which  had  been  spread 
daring  the  early  days  of  the  coup. 

King  Constantine  indicated  his  strong 
desire  to  see  constitutional  government 
return  to  Greece  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  situation,  as  I  understand  it — and 
I  have  just  talked  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment within  the  past  few  moments — is 
confused.  No  one  knows  exactly,  at  this 
moment,  where  the  King  Is  or  what  sup- 
port he  has  been  able  to  rally  from  the 
armv  or  from  the  people. 

I  am  sure  that  the  State  Department, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Lucius  Battle, 
Assistant  Secretary'  of  State  for  Greece 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12080'  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  system,  to  pro\ide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  indlnduals. 
to  improve  the  public  assistance  program 
and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  think  it 
should  be  on  notice  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
the  conference  report  on  the  social  se- 
curity bill  will  be  called  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 


THE  LEGISLATI\T.  RECORD  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF 
THE  90TH  CONGRESS— PRINTTNG 
AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT  '  S.  DOC. 
NO.  60^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Democratic  poUcy  committee  be  per- 
mitted to  have  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment the  yearend  report  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  statistics  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  together  with 
a  statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld^lt,  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congr^s  con- 
vened January  10  and,  on  this  t  »e  13th 
day  of  the  12-month  session,  it  sei  ms  ap- 
propriate to  summarize  the  accoi  npllsh- 
ments  and  also  take  into  accot  nt  the 
seeds  that  have  been  planted  and  left 
for  consideration  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

The  Vietnam  war  and  the  clvl|  disor- 
ders in  some  of  our  large  cities  hive  had 
their  Impact  on  the  legislative  program 
of  tills  session.  Both  problemi  have 
caused  much  soul  searching  and  inten- 
sive debate.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that 
there  are  no  easy  solutions.  Howi'er,  we 
should  note  that  the  Senate,  in  tlis  first 
session,  has  tried  to  meet  respon^illtles 
In  both  areas. 

The  Congress  has  voted  the  kargest 
single  defense  budget  in  this  Nation's 
history — $69.9  billion.  Almost  $2M  billion 
of  this  amount  was  for  Vietnam,  a^id  that 
was  in  addition  to  the  $12.2  billicJn  sup- 
plemental for  support  of  militaryjopcra- 
tions  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  imilltary 
draft  was  extended  to  July  1,  197T  Addi- 
tional veterans'  benefits  and  eduitlonal 
allowances  were  provided  for  our^rmed 
Forces  fighting  In  Vietnam  as  will  as  a 
5.4-percent  cost-of-living  Incr^se  In 
pension  payments.  Military  cons»uctlon 
totaling  $2.3  billion  was  authoriz^  with- 
in and  outside  the  United  Stat4s,  and 
$21.1  billion  for  military  procurement.  A 
Selected  Reserve  was  created  In  lach  of 
the  seven  Reserve  componentsj  to  be 
maintained  at  annually  authorl^d  per- 
sonnel levels,  and  a  number  of  oAanlza- 
tlonal  changes  were  made  to  strengthen 
the  Reserves. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  support 
necessary  for  our  uniformed  forces  In 
Vietnam,  the  Senate,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  expressed  its  hope  that  thfe  Presi- 
dent consider  taking  appropriae  steps 
to  assure  United  Nations  Securift'  Coun- 
cil consideration  of  the  Vietnam  jconflict. 
To  help  the  States  and  local  jgovem- 
ments  with  the  vast  array  of  uitan  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  are  cortfronted. 
Congress  appropriated  $312  millon  for 
the  model  cities  program.  This  program 
Is  designed  to  assist  in  providina  the  in- 
centive and  financial  means  fori-ebuild- 
In?  and  restoring  entire  secmons  or 
neighborhoods — now  areas  of  sli  ims  and 
blight.  Ten  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  rent  supplements  to  encour- 
age a  new  approach  to  provldin  :  decent 
homes  for  the  poor,  and  $170  milion  was 
authorized  for  the  continuatlonTand  ex- 
pansion of  the  Appalachla  devaopment 
program  enacted  in  1965  to  rwive  the 
economy  and  Improve  the  sMlls  and 
health  of  residents  in  this  11-^tate  re- 
gion. The  food  stamp  programjwas  ex- 
tended for  2  years  and  $425  mtlllon  au- 
thorized to  carry  on  this  prograin  of  as- 
sisting low-Income  families  to  Jncrease 
their  expenditures  for  food  ana  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  diets.  Also, 
$13.1  million  was  appropriated  so  that 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  coUld  serve 
in  poverty-stricken  areas.  To  aid  in  the 
war  against  poverty,  the  Congtess  au- 
thorized $1,980  billion  for  flsoBi  1968, 
and  $2,180  billion  for  fiscal  1969.  tn  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  authorized  an  additional 
$150,000  for  its  Government  Operations 
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Committee  to  make  a  study  and  an  in- 
vestigation  of   riots,    with   instructions 
to  report  its  findings  by  January  31,  1968. 
In  the  field  of  health.  Congress  au- 
thorized   $428    million,    over    a    3-year 
period,  to  expand  and  improve  the  air 
pollution    program;    extended    through 
fiscal   1970   the  Federal  grant  program 
for  construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers  and  authorized  a  total  of 
$180  million  for  this  purpose;  extended 
for  2  years,  through  fiscal  1970,  grants 
for   staffing   community   mental   health 
centers  and  authorized  $26  million  for 
fiscal  1969  and  $32  million  for  fiscal  1970; 
authorized   an   additional   $226   million 
through  fiscal  1970  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand  the  health   programs   relating   to 
mental  retardation;  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $589  million  through  fiscal  1970 
for  the  partnership  for  health  programs 
emphasizing  research,  established  a  new 
program   for  licensing  clinical   labora- 
tories,  and  earmarked  $40  million  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  rat  control 
projects;    broadened   the   scope   of   the 
present  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  public  against  unreason- 
able hazards  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  issue  new  or  re- 
vised   standards    of    fiammabillty    for 
fabrics  or  related  materials  used  In  arti- 
cles   of    wearing    apparel    or    interior 
furnishings;  established  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  to  conduct  a 
study   of   the   scope    and    adequacy   of 
present  measures  to  protect  consumers 
from  unreasonable  risk  of  injuries  caused 
by  hazardous  household  products;  and 
authorized  a  strong  program  of  Federal 
meat  Inspection  for  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  plants. 

In  pursuit  of  stable  and  beneficial  re- 
lationship with  other  nations,  the  Senate 
ratified  27  treaties,  which  included  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  establishing  general 
principles  for  peaceful  exploration  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  space,  and  the  Consular  Convention 
Between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Congress  also  authorized  the  allo- 
cation of  approximately  $190  million  in 
commodity  credit  funds  to  provide  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  grain  for  India,  and  an 
additional  $25  million  of  emergency  food 
relief  for  distribution  by  CARE  and 
other  American  voluntary  agencies;  ex- 
tended the  foreign  aid  program  and  au- 
thorized $2  67  billion  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$115.7  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  Congress  author- 
ized $900  million  in  three  annual  install- 
ments for  the  special  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

To  provide  greater  economic  security 
for  the  elderly,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
was  extended  for  3  years  and  the  au- 
thorized appropriations  were  increased 
for  research  and  training  grants.  At  the 
same  time,  employment  of  older  workers 
w£is  promoted  by  enactment  of  a  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination  in  hiring 
because  of  age,  for  those  between  40 
and  65. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1967.  approved  by  this  Congress,  con- 
tained the  largest  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  in  his- 
tory— 13  percent — and  extended  cover- 


age to  an  additional  1  million  persons 
and  simplified  and  made  more  equitable 
tax  laws  for  the  older  citizens. 

To  further  education,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  through  fiscal  1971- 
authorized  new  funds  totaling  $14.2  bill 
lion;  authorized  a  new  program  of 
special  incentive  grants  to  be  distributed 
to  those  States  whose  educational  effort 
exceeded  the  national  educational  effort- 
added  a  3-year  program  of  demonstral 
tion  projects  to  prevent  dropouts  and  a 
new  program  of  bilingual  grants;  au- 
thorized a  study  and  fund  demonstration 
projects  in  the  field  of  school  bus  safety 
and  extended  the  Adult  Education  Act 
through  1971  and  authorized  $240  mil- 
lion with  the  Federal  share  for  sucli 
programs  set  at  90  percent.  Authorized 
$1.1  billion  over  a  2-year  period  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  to  assist  in  es- 
tablishing and  operating  a  national 
center  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Es- 
tablished the  Federal  share  of  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  at  85  percent 
in  1967,  80  percent  in  1968.  and  75  per- 
cent in  1969.  and  provided  a  maximum 
of  15  hours  a  week  that  a  student  can 
work  during  a  semester.  And  Increased 
the  annual  authorization  to  $25  million 
for  Indian  adult  vocational  programs. 

Also  related  to  education  has  been  tlie 
creation  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  This  memorable  piece  of 
legislation  will  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  educational  radio 
and  television  broadcasting.  It  will  pro- 
vide support  to  establish  production  cen- 
ters and  to  help  local  stations  improve 
their  proficiency. 

The  Congress  also  enacted  legislation 
increasing  the  postal  revenues  by  over 
$900  million;  providing  a  6-percent  cost- 
of-living  pay  increase  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees and  a  4.5-percent  Increase  for 
the  military  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  ex- 
tended to  January  31,  1973;  and,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  courts,  the  Congress  established 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  first  reorganization  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  in  89  years  w&s 
approved  replacing  the  three  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  with  a  Mayor 
and  a  nine-member  City  Council. 

At  the  midpoint  of  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Senate  has  also  passed  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  requiring  banks  and  other 
lending  Institutions  to  make  full  dis- 
closure. In  writing,  of  all  finance  charges 
prior  to  consummation  of  the  transac- 
tion. It  has  authorized  a  2-year,  $5  mil- 
lion program  of  research  into  methods 
of  lessening  death  and  damage  from 
fires  and  created  a  20-member  national 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  to  assess  existing  programs  in 
fire  research  and  to  study  Federal,  State, 
and  local  responsibilities.  The  Senate 
has  also  approved  the  first  congressional 
reform  in  20  years  and  the  second  in  the 
20th  century.  It  has  passed  a  bill  per- 
taining to  elections  which  would  extend 
reporting  requirements  to  all  general, 
special,  primary,  convention,  caucuses 
and    fund-raising    events,    and    insure 
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nnhlir   disclosure   of   political    contribu-          Following   U   a   brief   summary   of    major  California  and  use  of  the  proceeds  to  estab- 

E  ^c    ThP  SpHftte  has  aonroved  an  au-  Senate    activity.    Presidential    recommenda-  llsh  a  more  suitable  center   PL  90-85. 

^°^i-  Tr.l  n?  «R^min1nn  to  rnmlnuP  thP  "ona  and  bills  In  accord  with  the  President's  Release  of  valueless  Hens:  Authon/.e,.  the 

thorization  of  $85  million  to  continue  tne                       ^^^  indicated  by  (PR).  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  va]ueles8 

highway     beautiflcation     program     and  ^    ^                                   ^  uena    securing    loans    administered    by    the 

junkyard  contr&l.  Senate-approved  legls-                                acbicultum:  Farmers    Home    Administration,     S.     1560. 

ation  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary         Cropland  adiustment  program:  Permits  a  p/g  8/4. 

«f  Transportation   to   estabUsh   Federal  ^a™i  to  be  placed  in  the  cropland  adjustment  ^j^g  acreage  allotments:  Provided  that  a 

t^tl   ctTridnrHs   for   the   movement   of  program  without  regard  to  the  length  of  past  j^ce  farm  will  be  considered  in  compliance 

^H   ^  1  l«c  nnrtnthPr  l^«>f hv  Sine  "''^"sl^lP  »^  that  farm  was  acquired  In  re-  ^,^  ,t^  ^^reage  allotment  If  the  farm  mar- 

natural  gas  and  other  ga^es  by  pipeline  placement   of   an   eligible   farm   which   was  y,^^       excess  U  delivered  to  the  Commodity 

extend    the    ille    or    tne    Expon-impori  taken  by  any  Federal,  state  or  other  agency  credit  Corporation  without  payment  to  the 

Bank  for  5  years ;  establish  the  Redwood  by  means   of  eminent  domain  proceedings,  grower  S.  2195  PL  90- 

National  Park   In  northern  California;  s. 2126.  PL  90-  Tobacco 

autliorize  the  construction  and  operation         Dairy   indemnity  payments:  Extended  to  ^        .  .  .. 

^  fhp   rpntral   Arl7Qna   orolect   in   Ari-  6/30/68   the   authority   of   the   Secretary   of  Allotments:  Removed  restrictions  on  leas- 

LlLdXw  Mexico    estlblSh  the  Na-  Agriculture  to  authorize  Indemnity  payments  ing  and  transferring  Maryland  tobacco  allot- 

^"*,^.n,^  ^  Q        ,o   4^^o^    c^ffo,^.  to   dairy   farmers   required   to   remove   milk  ments.  PL  90-6. 

tional  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  b>stem.  j^.^^  commercial  markets  because  of  cheml-  Five  acre  limitation:  Removed  the  five  acre 
create  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  g^i  residues.  PL  90-95.  limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  the  Ross  foir  practices.- Made  it  unlawful  to  dlscrlm-  ment  acreage  that  may  be  leased.  PL  90-^2. 
Lake  recreation  area,  and  the  Lake  Inate  against  any  agricultural  producer  be-  Marketing  quotas:  Facilitated  the  compu- 
Chelan  recreation  area;  establish  the  cause  of  membership  in  an  association  of  tatlon  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  by  pro- 
Ano<;tlp  Islands  National  Lakeshore  in  producers  or  to  interfere  with  his  right  to  vldlng  for  conversion  of  the  national  mar- 
fh^Statfof  WisCoS  aiXorize  a  3-  Join.  S.  109.  P/S  8/4.  H.  Cal.  feting  quota  for  tobacco  into  a  national 
State  or  Wlscon^m  autnome  a  j  farmers  Home  Administration  loans  and  acreage  allotment  to  be  apportioned  among 
year.  $90  million  program  of  grants  to       ^^^^^.  Authorized  loans  to  supplement  farm  farms.  PL  90-106. 

States  and  local  governments  for  plan-  income    and    convert    farms    to    recreation;  Sale-transfers:  Authorized  the  lease,  sale 

ning  and  developing  Improved  personnel  raised  the  aggregate  annual  limits  on  grants  and    transfer    of    acreage    allotments    and 

systems;     and     improved     the     judicial  for  water  and  sewer  projects  to  $175  mUUon;  acreage-poundage  quotas  for  fire  cured,  dark 

machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  established  a  flexible  loan  interest  rate;  re-  air  cured  and  Virginia  sun  cured  tobacco  to 

grand  and  petit  jurors.  moved  the  annual  celling  on  Insured  loans;  other  farms  in  the  same  county.  PL  90-51. 

To    cushion     the     financial    shock     of  a^^l  increased  to  $100  million  the  amount  of  appropriations 

major  natural  disasters,  the  Senate  and  ^^^^  ^^l"^'^^  [H^^  p/s*8^8^  ^prT^^  °"*  ^"''  "'" 

House  authorized  a  joint  Federal-Indus-         p^j^  interest  rates-  Amended  the  Federal  Second  suppiemental.- Appropriated  a  total 

trj'  program  of  flood  Insurance  with  the  parm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  to  of    $2,197,931,417    for    various    departments. 

Government   paying    subsidies   on    pre-  substitute  a  celling  fixed  bv  the  respective  PL  90-21.  (PR) 

miums  In  high-risk  areas,  which  will  re-  bank  directors  with  the  approval  of  the  Parm  Vietnam:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $12,196.- 

qulre    further    conference    action    next  Credit  Administration  for  the  6%   interest  f2°,0W)  for  the  support  of  mintary  opera- 

yp^  celling  now  prescribed  by  law  for  loans  made  tlons  in  southeast  Asia.  PL  90-8.   (PR) 

R)remost  among  the  items  for  con-  ^y  ^^^  ^f^^'^1  '^^^^  ''pf '^rv!°'*  *^'  ''^'^  ^°'  ^'°'  "'* 

KlHprntlnn  npvt  vpnr  will  hp  thp  tnv  siir-  cooperatives.  S.  2565.  PL  90-                  ^     ^  Agriculture:   Appropriated  a  total  of  $4,- 

lorl    mllcni     IhT  hm     tl    r^J^M        ^^^^'''^  ^"'"^  ^°°"  ^'^^  amendments:  Pro-  952.^45.700  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Charge    measure      the    bill     to    Protect  ^i^ed  greater  flexibility  in  ellglbUlty  require-  l^^  ^j^^^  agencies    PL  90-113.  IpR) 

against  the  interference  with  civil  rights,  ments  for  loans  to  corporations  by  Federal  Defense-  Appropriated  a  total  of  $69,936,- 

the  omnibus  housing  bill,  the  constitu-  land  banks.  S.  1568.  P/S  8/29.  620000  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 

tlonal  amendment  providing  for  District         Food  stamp  authorUation:  Extended  for  barred    foreign    construction   of   U.S.   Navy 

of  Columbia    voting    representation    in  two  years  the  food  stamp  program  and  au-  ships.  PL  90-96.  (PR) 

Congress,  patent  laws  revision,  amend-  !^°;^,^  ^.'^^^  ^P^^P'^**^°^„?J,'1:,^,!^„^"°^  District  of  Columbia:  Appropriated  $67.- 

ments  to  the  Higher  Education  and  Vo-  *«  ^  fa^^^  ^2S  miTuon^^r  S  1969  *'^^'^°°  *°'  "^^  ^^'  ^^"''^^  payment  and 

cational  Education  Acts,  and  firearms  ^g^J  S'^pr?  *'''  '^"°''  '°'  ^"^^  '"''•  ^^^^  °^"'°"  ^."^  f '^"^^  i^f.^^o^P^r^'^m  "^ 

onH  ,.,^ .,,««„., f^i  r«»oc.,,,.»e  PL  90-91.  (i-K)  toUl   appropriation  of   8500,954,300.  PL   90- 

and  cnme  control  measures.                                Forest  resources  survey:  Authorized  the  134.  (PR) 

Specific  comments  have  not  been  made  annual  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  keep  Foreign  aid:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $3.3 

c;i  all  the  accomplishments  of  this  first  current    the    comprehensive    survey    of   the  million    for    foreign    assistance    and    related 

se.ssion  of  the  90th  Congress.  Those  in-  present  and  prospective  requirements  of  the  agencies.  HR  13893.  In  conf.   (PR) 

terested  in  a  more  detailed  account  may  ^S-  ^or  timber  and  other  forest  products.  independent  offices:  Appropriated  a  total 

read  the   following   brief  .summaries   of  S.  1136,PL90-    .                               *    ^v,  ^  ^  of  $10,139,473,900  for  independent  execeutlve 

the  Dublic  hills  enacted  bv  this  Conuress         ^°^^^  Service  land  exchanges:  Authorized  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  the  De- 

u^A^iul..rilil^V^LU^^^  t^«  Secreury  of  Agriculture  to  accept  pay-  partment    of    Housing    and    Urban    Affairs, 

and  others  which  have  been  passed  by  ^^^^  ^^  ^ash  of  all  or  part  of  the  consldera-  fxhls  bill  includes  $10  mllUon  for  rent  sup- 

the  Senate  and  await  House  action  next     tlon  for  up  to  80  acres  of  land  conveyed  to  pigments.  $312  mllUon  for  model  cities  and 

session.                                                                         any  public  school  authority  under  any  law  $3,235    billion    for    participation    sales.)    PL 

May  I  say,  as  a  note,  that  since  Con-     authorizing  the  exchange  of  lands  admin-  90-121.  (PR) 

gress  has  not  yet  adjourned  sine  die,  the     Isteredby  the  Forest  Servlcft.  PL  90-171.  interior:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $1,382. 

status  of  some   of  these  measure  may         Land   conservation   and   utilization:   Au-  848,350  for  the  Department  of  Interior  and 

Chanep  but  I  doubt  It  vprv  much                      thorized    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    to  related  agencies.  PL  90-28.  (PR) 

LiMnge.  out  1  aouDi  it  very  ^u'-n.                     furnish  financial  assistance  In  carrying  out  Legislative:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $275,- 

1  asK   unanimous   consent  tnat,   witn     pi^ns   for   works   of   improvement    In    land  699,035  for  the  legislative  branch  and  appro- 

thls  report  on  the  legislative  record  of     conservation   and    utlllzaUon.    S.    852.    P/S  priated  an  additional  $23,400  for  a  Legislative 

the  Senate  In  the  first  session  of  the  90th     9/21.  H.  Cal.  Assistant  for  each  Senator.  PL  90-57.  (PR) 

Congress  there  be  appended  and  printed         Marketing  Research  Advisory  Committee:  Labor-HEW:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $13.- 

In  the  Record  a  statement  showing  the     Reduced  the  number  of  required  meetings  255,356,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 

Senate  legislative  activity  through  De-     ^rom  four  to  one  a  year.  S.  1477.  P/S  8/29,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 

cember  12    1967    issued  by  the  Senate     H.  Cal.  agencies.  PL  90-132.  (PR) 

Dpmfvrntir  nnllrv  rnmmUtPP                                  ^^"*     inspection:     Authorized     a     strong  AfiJifari/ conslrucfion;  Appropriated  a  total 

i^eiiKxrauc  poucy  commiuiee.                           program  of  federal  meat  Inspection  for  both  of  $2,093,362,000  for  military  construction  for 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-     interstate  and  intrastate  plants.  HR  12144.  the  Department  of  Defense.  PL  90-180.  (PR) 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     plqo_     (pr)  nasa:  Appropriated  a  total  of  $4,588,900,- 

Record.  as  follows:                                                        jwjifc  programs.- Extended  the  Armed  Forces  000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Senate  LECisLAtrvE   AcrrvrrT   Through   De-      and   Veterans'   hosplUl   milk   programs   for  Administration.  PL  90-131.  (PR) 
CEMBER     12      1967-     Senate     Democratic      three  years,  until  12/31/70.  PL  90-140.  Pub21c  Worts.- Appropriated  a  total  of  $4,- 
PoLicT  CoMMriTEZ,  90th-1st                                  Obsolete  laips.- Repealed  the  Standard  Con-  690,813,000  for  PubUc  Works,  AEC  and   re- 
Days  In  session                                             197              tainer  Acts  of  1916  and   1928.  Tobacco  Seed  lated  agencies.  PL  90-147.  (PR) 

Hours  in  session          106509      and   Plant  Exportation   Act   of   1940,   Naval  state-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary:  Appro- 

Total  measures  passed 924   '          Stores  Act  of  1923,  and  Wool  Standards  Act  priated  a  total  of  $2,169,012,500  for  the  De- 
Treaties                           "' 27              of  1928.  S.  2068.  P/S  10/20.  partments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 

ConflrmatioM'll"!""""""""  63,169             Pleasanton  plant  materiaU  center:  Author-  Judiciary   and   related   agencies.   PL  90-183. 

Public  Laws 182             Ized  sale  of  the  center  In  Alameda  County,  (PR) 
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Supplemental:  Appropriated  a  todil  of  $1,6 
billion    for    various   departments   ai  ,d   agen 
cles.  Including  poverty.  HR  14397.  P,  H  12/12 

Transportacion:  Appropriated  $1  581,906.- 
772  for  the  Department  of  Trans  wrtatlon 
from  general  revenues  and  $3.7'  0.872,000 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  (Thli  bill  In 
eludes  $143,375,000  for  the  supersoi  Ic  trans- 
port and  $25  million  for  hlghwa  r  safety 
PL  90-112.   (PR) 

Treasury-Post  Office:  Appropriate*  a  total 
of  $7,545,641,000  for  the  Departn  enta  of 
Treasury  and  Post  Office.  PL  90-47.  (PR) 
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ATOMIC    EiSTERCT 

Authorization:  Authorized  $2.6^,876.000 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccmniisslon  'or  fiscal 
1968.  Of  this  amount,  $2,164,843,01  0  Is  for 
operating  expenses  and  $469.033. 0<  0  is  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment.  PL  90-  >6.  {PR 

Omnibus:  Improved  and  strength  ned  the 
AEC  Community  Act  of  1955.  the  iEC  Act 
of  1954  and  the  Euratom  Cooperafon  Act. 
S.  2644.  PL  90-     (PR) 

ClVn.    RIGHTS 

Civil    Rights    Commission:    Exteiiled    the 


through 
appro- 
?L    90- 


S  12/8. 


umer- 


latlons. 

ovlded 
nlstra- 


Itfe  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
1-31-73,    and    authorized   an    annua 
priatlon    of    $2,650,000.    HR    10805. 
'.PR) 

Federal  jury  selection:  Establishld  basic 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Feder  il  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  to  assure  all  Utlgoi  its  that 
potential  Jurors  will  be  selected  at 
from  a  cross  section  of  the  commuilty  and 
to  all  qualified  citizens  the  opportunity  to  be 
considered  tor  jury  service.  S.  989. 
(PR) 

CXDNGRJESS 

Arts  and  Antiquities  Commission 
Itshed  a  blpaxtlsajQ  Commission  on 
Antiquities  to  supervise,  hold,  place 
tect  all  works  of  art.  historical  obj 
exhibits  within  the  Capitol.  S.J.  Res 
4  6. 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds: 
ated  and  prohibited  certain  dangeroiis,  dis- 
orderly and  disruptive  conduct  in  thejcapltol 
buildings  and  on  the  Capitol  grouilds  and 
increased  the  ptenaJtles  for  such  vl 
PL  90-108 

Capitol    Grounds    development: 
for   the   formulation,   adoption,    a 
tlon  and  jjerlodlc  upxlatlng  of  a  com^rehen 
sive  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  groui^.  S.J. 
Res.  74.  P/S  5/18 

Congressional    redistricting:     Ban 
large  elections  In  all  States  with  m' 
1  US  Representative,  except  Hawaii 
Mexico.  HR  2275.  PL  90- 

Economic  report:  Extended  required  date 
for  transmission  of  the  President's  eci>nomlc 
report  to  Congress  from  January  20  td  Janu- 
ary 30.  PL  90-1.  ] 

Joint  Economic  Committee:  Expanoed  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  from  16)  to  20 
members,  one  member  of  each  partj  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  PL  9fr-2.        i 

National  Copyright  Commission:  dreated 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  a  NatlonaT Com- 
mission on  New  Technological  Uses  on  Copy- 
righted Works  to  study  and  compile  catta  on 
the  reproduction  and  use  of  copyaghted 
works.  S.  2216.  P/S  10/12.  T 

REO«CANIZ/ TION   OF   CONGRXSS    1 

Legiilative  Reorganization  Act:  Pflavided 
for  major  changes  in  committee  procedures, 
strengthened  fiscal  control  and  Informltional 
sources  in  order  to  permit  Congress  t<^  oper- 
ate more  efficiently.  S.3S6.  P/S  3/7.         ; 

Special  Committee:  Extended  thlaj  com- 
mittee through  1/31/68  in  order  to  tafe  care 
of  any  conference  requirements  on  ^.  355. 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  bill.  S.  Res. 
188.  Adopted  11/30/67.  j 

CRTME  AND   RIOTS  1 

National  Advisory  Commission  ora  Civil 
Disorders:  Authorize  subpena  powers  fbr  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  on 
7  29/67  to  investigate  the  riot  sltiiatlon. 
PL9(>-€1.  (PR) 


Riot  invcstigatioji:  Authorized  an  addi- 
tional $150,000  for  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Permanent  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee to  make  a  study  and  Investigation  of 
riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorders,  in- 
surrection, the  causes,  extent,  and  effects  of 
such  crimes  and  occurrences,  with  a  final 
report  on  1/31/68.  S.  Res.  150.  Adopted  8/ 
11/67. 

Secret  Service:  Extended  to  3/1/69  the 
period  during  which  Secret  Service  protection 
may  be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor 
children  of  a  former  President.  PL  90-145. 
(PR) 

DEFENSE 

Allotments:  Authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  Initiate  allot- 
ments for  savings  deposit  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been  captured 
or  are  missing  in  action.  PL  90-122. 

Armed  Forces  Reserve:  Created  by  statute 
a  Selected  Reserve  in  each  of  the  seven  Re- 
serve components,  and  made  a  number  of 
organizational  changes  which  will  enable 
the  Reserves  to  more  effectively  fulfill  their 
role  as  part  of  our  national  defense.  PL  90- 
168. 

Coost  Guard  auth.:  Authorized  $165,014.- 
000  to  be  appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  1968  for  their  capital  re- 
quirements in  ships,  planes,  shore  facilities 
and  aid  to  navigation.  PL  90-37.  (PR) 
GI  Bill:  See  Veterans. 

Military  construction  and  procurement, 
1967:  Authorized  $4,548,200,000  In  supple- 
mental funds  for  fiscal  1967  as  follows:  $3.- 
788.700.000  for  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
missiles;  $135  million  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation;  and  $624,500,000 
for  military  construction.  Included  a  dec- 
laration of  Congressional  policy  on  support- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  PL  90-5. 
(PR) 

Military  construction  authorization.  1968: 
Authorized  a  total  of  $2,333,255,000  for  con- 
struction of  military  installations  within 
and  outside  the  US.,  Including  $60  million 
for  N.\TO  construction.  PL  90-110.  (PR) 

Military  procurement  authorization,  1968: 
Authorized  a  total  of  $21,168,032,000:  of  this 
amount,  $13,862,400,000  is  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  $7,305,632,000 
Is  for  research,  development,  testa  and  evalu- 
ation. PL  90-22.  (PR) 

Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps:  Es- 
tablished a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
In  the  Navy.  PL  90-179. 

Savings  bond  and  charity  drives:  Prohib- 
ited coercion  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  soliciting  charitable  contributions 
and  the  purchase  of  Government  securities. 
S.  1036.  P/S  11/22. 

Selective  Service  Act  of  1967:  Extended  the 
draft  to  7/1/71,  presened  student  deferments 
and  prohibited  a  lottery  system  unless  au- 
thorized   by    Congress.    PL   90-40.    (PR) 

U.N.-Vietnam:  Urged  the  President  to  take 
appropriate    steps    to    assure    U.N.    Security 
Council  consideration  of  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion.  S.  Res.   180.  Adopted   11/30/67. 
Stockpiling: 

Bismuth:  Authorized  disposal  of  bismuth 
from  the  national  stockpile.  PL  90-153.  (PR) 
Molybdenum:  Authorized  disposal  of  mo- 
lybdenum   from    the   national    stockpile.    PL 
90-151.  (PR) 

Rare-earth  materials:  Authorized  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile.  PL  90-152.   (PR) 

Women  officers:  Removed  the  provisions 
that  limit  the  career  opportunities  available 
to  women  officers  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
merit  they  may  have  the  same  promotion 
and  career  tenure  opportunities  as  male  offi- 
cers. PL  90-130. 

DISTRICTT  or  COH7MBIA 

Court  of  Appeals:  Authorized  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  associate  judges  on  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  Court  of   Appeals   from 
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three  to  five  and  separation  of  the  Court  Into 
two  divisions.  PL  90-178. 

Crime  bill:  Made  changes  In  and  amend- 
ments to  the  D.C.  Criminal  Code.  Including 
criminal  procedures,  to  help  curb  lawleai- 
ness  while  maintaining  a  fair  and  free  so- 
ciety. HR  10783.  In  conf. 

Escheat  cases:  Removed  the  dollar  limit  on 
the  authority  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of 
Columbia   In   escheat   cases.   PL   90-33. 

Federal  payment  — Borrowing  authority 
Established  the  level  of  the  annual  Federal 
payment  authorization  at  25 'Tc  of  the  DU- 
trlct  local  tax  revenues  Including  revenues 
obtained  through  motor  vehicle  registration 
and  provided  that  the  total  annual  revenues 
from  local  District  taxes  and  the  annual 
Federal  payment  will  be  the  basis  for  com- 
puting the  annual  borrowing  authority  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund 
PL  90-120.   (PR) 

Industry  safety:  Restored  the  general  ap- 
plication  of  s.afety  rules  and  regulations  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  to  enforce  the  safety  code  generally 
In  places  of  private  employment  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HR  11638.  P/S  amended 
12  6. 

Land-Grant  college:  Amended  the  Public 
Education  Act  to  name  the  Federal  City 
College  as  the  land-grant  college  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  S.  1999.  P'S  12  6. 

Liens:  Provided  that  a  Judgment  or  decree 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  until 
filed  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Record- 
er of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
S.  1227.  PS  6/13;   P/H  amended   11   20. 

Marriage  licenses:  Transferred  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  the  authority  to  waive 
premarital  blood  test  and  waiting  period  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  Issuance  of  mar- 
riage licenses  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
PL  90-53. 

Medicaid:  Authorized  the  DC.  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  action  necessary  to  furnish 
medical  assistance  to  eligible  residents  under 
the  medicaid  program.  HR  10964.  P/8 
amended  12/6.  (PR) 

Motor  vehicles  titles:  Facilitated  transfer* 
of  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  ownership  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  applica- 
tions to  the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  for 
official  certificates  of  title  and  statements 
relating  to  liens  be  made  under  oath,  PL 
90-172. 

Operator  permits:  Authorized  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  issue  and  renew 
motor  vehicle  operator  permits  for  periods 
less  than  three  years  whenever  it  la  found, 
on  the  basis  of  medical  evidence,  that  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  applicant 
warrants  such  limitation.  S.  762.  P  S  6/13. 
Parking  facilities:  Created  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Parking  Board  and  an  Advisory  Board 
authorized  to  Issue  nontaxable  revenue 
bonds,  not  obligations  of  the  Federtd  or  DC. 
Government,  to  finance  acquisition  of  site* 
for  and  construction  of  facilities  for  lease  or 
sale.  S.  944.  P/S  6/27, 

Pennsylvania  Avenue:  Established  the  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  see  that 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is  developed  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site,  S.J.  Res.  18.  P/S  3/13. 
(PR) 

Physicians  and  dentists  licensing:  Author- 
ized employment  by  the  DC.  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  qualified  physicians  and 
dentists  who  are  licensed  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  PL  90-115. 

Potomac  interceptor:  Increased  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the  Po- 
tomac interceptor  sewer  by  $12.5  million  to 
a.<:sure  that  the  water  supply  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  protected  from  pollution. 
PL  90-84. 

Public  crematorium:  Provided  for  opera- 
tion of  the  D.C.  Public  Crematorium  on  a 
no-fee  basis.  PL  90-173. 
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Public  day  care:  Authorized  public  day 
care  under  available  funds  for  children  in 
low-income  groups  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing seeking  work  or  enrolled  In  training.  S. 
318  PS  10/10. 

Soii  rapid  transit:  Authorized  modifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  subway  system  by  adding 
a  line  between  the  Federal  Triangle  and 
Southwest  Washington  and  deleting  the 
Columbia  Heights  route.  HR   11395.  PL  90- 

Register  of  blind  persons:  Established  a 
register  of  blind  persons  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  statistical  Information 
and  make  better  aid  available  to  all.  S.  1224. 

P/S  10/10. 

School  census:  Required  that  all  children 
below  the  age  of  18  be  listed  in  the  school 
census.  S.  768.  P/S  10/10. 

School  lunch:  Authorized  appropriation  of 
$180,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  School  Lunch  Program.  S. 
2012  P  S  10/10. 

Students — Reduced  fare:  Increased  from 
IB  to  20  years  the  maximum  age  of  school- 
children eligible  for  transportation  to  and 
from  school  In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
reduced  fare.  S.  1631.  PS  10/10. 

Traffic  Act  amendment:  Brings  within  the 
provisions  of  the  DC.  Traffic  Act  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
drug  rendering  the  person  Incapable  of 
operating    the    vehicle    safely.    S.    765.    P/S 

10/10. 

Vehicle  registration:  Permits  an  individual 
owner  to  add  to  the  registration  of  a  motor 
vehicle  or  a  trailer  the  name  of  the  spouse 
of  such  owner  as  a  Joint  owner  without  ob- 
taining an  entirely  new  registration  with  full 
lees.  PL  90-43. 

DUTY 

Bagpipfi:  Repealed  the  15  percent  tariff  on 
the  Importation  of  bagpipes  from  non-Com- 
munist countries.  HR  664.  P/S  amended 
8/16. 

Dicyandiamide :  Delegated  authority  to  the 
President  to  eliminate  the  duty  on  Import* 
of  dlcyandlamlde  pursuant  to  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement.  PL  90-14. 

Manganese  ore:  Extended  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  manganese  ore  from  6/30 '67  to 
8  30/70.  PL  90-49. 

Metal  scrap:  Continued  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  certain  metal  scrap  through 
6  30/69.  PL  90-45. 

Nickel:  Extended  tariff-free  treatment  for 
nickel  from  6/30/67  to  9/30/67.  PL  90-48. 

Tariff  refund  claims:  Extended  the  dead- 
line for  filing  claims  for  refund  of  duty  pur- 
suant to  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965  from  6/30/67  to 
B/30/67.  PL  90-36. 

ECONOMY    AND    ITNANCK 

Alaska  development  planning:  Authorized 
MOO.OOO  for  fiscal  1968  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  1970  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  In  Alaska  for  long- 
range   economic   planning.   PL  90-69.     (PR) 

Antipoverty:  Authorized  $1,980  billion  for 
fiscal  1968  and  $2,180  billion  for  fiscal  1969 
.'or  the  continued  operation  of  the  economic 
opportunity  programs.  8.  2388.  PL  90-    (PR) 

Appalachian  development:  Authorized  $170 
million  for  Api>alachlan  programs  for  the 
two- fiscal -year  period  ending  6/30/69;  ex- 
panded medical  services  and  facilities,  pro- 
vided needed  hardwood  products  research, 
gave  technical  assistance  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing,  in  addition  to  con- 
tinuing programs  established  under  the  1965 
act;  Increased  by  $175  million  the  Appa- 
lachian highway  program  through  60/30 '71; 
and  authorized  $75  million  for  fiscal  1968 
and  1969  in  new  funds  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment assistance  programs.  PL  90-103. 
(PR) 

Balance  of  payments :  Extended  to  6/30/69 
the  authority  for  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  aaslst  In  safeguarding  the  bal- 


ance of  payments  position  of  the  UB.  PL  90- 
62.     (PR) 

Banks  and  credit  unions:  Strengthened 
regulations  under  which  officers  of  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
officers  of  savings  and  loan  associations  may 
borrow  from  their  institutions.  PL  90-44. 

Bank  credit:  Removed  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  certain  outdated  restrictions  on 
the  kinds  of  assets  on  which  member  banks 
may  borrow  from  Federal  Reserve  banks 
without  payment  of  a  penalty  Interest  rate 
and  revised  the  procedures  for  extending 
credit  to  member  banks  In  conformity  with 
current  economic  needs  and  maintenance  of 
sound  credit  conditions.  S.  966.  P/S  4/14. 

Bank  obligations:  Authorized  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  invest  In  securities  which  are 
direct  obligations  of  or  fully  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  monetary  authority  and  which 
have  maturities  from  date  of  purchase  not 
exceeding  12  months  and  are  denominated 
payable  in  any  convertible  currency.  S.  965. 
P/S  4/ 14. 

Commission  on  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment: Established  a  20-member  bipartisan 
commission  to  make  a  study  and  analysis  of 
current  geographic  trends  and  popxilatlon 
movements  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation.  S.J.  Res.  64.  P/S  10/27. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  amdts.  of  1967: 
Extended  the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  U.S.  for  5  years,  to  630/73;  increased 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  Insurance  permitted  to  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  from  $9  billion  to 
$13.5  billion:  and  increased  the  bank's  au- 
thority to  Issue  export  credit  Insurance  and 
guarantees  from  $2  to  $3.5  billion.  S.  1155. 
P/S  8/11.  HR  6649— H.  CaJ.— Rule  granted 
11/21.   (PR) 

Federal  credit  union  modernization:  Re- 
moved the  $750  limit  on  loan  officers'  lend- 
ing authority,  authorized  quarterly  divi- 
dends, and  permitted  credit  for  the  entire 
month  for  funds  received  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month.  S.  1085.  PL  90- 

Interest  and  dividends:  Extended  to 
9/21/68  the  authority  for  more  flexible  regu- 
lation of  maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends, higher  reserve  requirements  for  mem- 
ber banks  and  open  market  operations  In 
agency  Issues.  PL  90-87.   (PR) 

Lotteries:  Prohibited  federally  Insured 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  Institutions  from 
selling  lottery  tickets  to  the  public.  HR 
10595.  PL  90- 

National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1967:  Au- 
thorized a  Joint  federal -industry  program  of 
flood  Insurance  with  the  Government  paying 
subsidies  on  premiums  in  high-risk  areas  and 
provided  reinsurance  coverage  for  years  of 
excessively  high  losses.  S.  1985.  In  conf.  (PR) 
Northwest  Regional  Services  Corporation: 
Established  the  Northwest  Regional  Services 
Corporation  to  take  over  the  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Montana,  when  it  is  de- 
clared surplus  to  military  needs  in  1968.  The 
base  will  be  used  as  a  training  center  for 
social,  cultural  and  economic  programs  and 
manpower  development.  S.  1602.  P/S  10/27. 
Public  debt 
Increase  to  6/30/67:  Provided  temporary 
debt  limit  of  $336  billion  through  6/30/67. 
PL  90-3.   (PR) 

Permanent  increase:  Increased  the  perma- 
nent debt  limit  from  $285  billion  to  $358 
billion,  effective  7/1/67;  Increased  the  debt 
limit  temporarily  by  $7  billion  to  $365  bil- 
lion, effective  7/1/68  and  each  July  1  there- 
after until  June  29  of  each  succeeding  year; 
and  provided  that  the  limit  would  revert  to 
$358  billion  on  each  June  30.  PL  90-39.  (PR) 
Savings  and  loan  holding  companies:  Pro- 
vided for  regulation  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  subsidiary  compa- 
nies. S.  1542.  P/S  6/26.  H.  Cal.   (PR) 

Securities   Exchange    Commission — Disclo- 
sure: Required  the  full  disclosure  of  corpo- 


rate equity  ownership  of  securities.  S.  510. 
P/S  8/30. 

Silver  certificates:  Authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  free  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion of  sliver  In  Its  stock  by  writing  off  a 
portion  of  outstanding  sliver  certificates  and 
to  end  redemptions  for  all  outstanding  silver 
certificates  after  one  year.  PL  90-29.  (PR) 

Small  business  amendments  of  1967:  In- 
creased by  $650  million  (to  $2,650,000,000) 
the  authorization  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  revolving  fund  and  estab- 
lished new  minimum  capital  requirements 
for  small  business  investment  companies. 
PL  90-104.  (PR) 

Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1967:  Required 
creditors  to  disclose  to  consimiers  the  full 
cost  of  credit  expressed  In  terms  of  doUars 
and  cents,  and  for  most  forms  of  credit,  as 
an  annual  p>ercentage  rate.  S.  6.  P/S  7/11- 
(PR)  H.  Cal. 

EDUCATION 

American  Academy:  Increased  from  $10 
million  to  $25  million  the  value  of  real  prop- 
erty which  may  be  held  by  the  American 
Academy  In  Rome  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. PL  90-79. 

College  work-study  program:  Established 
the  federal  share  of  the  college  work-study 
program  at  85  "-r  in  1967,  80%  In  1968,  and 
75%  In  1969;  and  provided  a  maximum  of  15 
hours  a  week  that  a  student  could  work  dur- 
ing a  semester.  PL  90-82.  (PR) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
amdts:  Extended  the  act  thru  fiscal  1971; 
authorized  new  funds  totaling  $14.2  bUlion; 
authorized  a  new  program  of  special  In- 
centive grants  to  be  distributed  to  those 
States  whose  educational  effort  exceeded  the 
national  education  effort;  added  a  3-yr.  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  projects  to  prevent 
drojxjuts;  a  new  program  of  bilingual  grants; 
authorized  a  study  and  fund  demonstration 
projects  in  the  field  of  school  bus  safety: 
and  extended  the  Adult  Education/  Act- 
through  1971  and  authorized  $240  piilllon 
with  the  Federal  share  for  such  programs  set 
at  90%    HR  7819.  In  conf.  (PR) 

Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act:  .^vrthorlzed 
a  2-year  (fiscal  1968-69).  $5  million  program 
of  research  into  methods  of  lessening  death 
and  damage  from  fires  and  created  a  20- 
member  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  to  assess  existing  pro- 
grams In  fire  research  and  to  study  federal, 
state,  and  local  responslbUltles.  8.  1124.  P/8 
8/16.  H.  Cal.  (PR) 

Library  services  and  construction:  Amended 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the  period 
during  which  the  Federal  share  for  State 
Institutional  library  services,  and  Interli- 
brary  cooperation  and  library  services  to  the 
physically  handicapped  would  be  100%.  PL 
90-154.  (PR) 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967:  Provided 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  facilities;  established  a  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  facili- 
tate expansion  and  development  of  noncom- 
mercial broadcasting  and  program  diversity; 
and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  Instructional 
television  and  radio.  PL  90-129.   (PR) 

School  construction — Washington:  Author- 
ized the  State  of  Washington  to  use  Income 
from  public  lands  to  construct  school  facili- 
ties and  other  public  institutions  PL  90-41. 
Teacher  Corps — Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act:  Extended  the  Teacher  Corps 
through  fiscal  1970  and  authorized  $33  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968.  $46  million  for  fiscal 
1969  and  $56  million  for  fiscal  1970.  Estab- 
lished a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  and  4  new 
programs  beginning  In  fiscal  1969  to  pro- 
vide— 

( 1 )  Grants  and  contracts  to  attract  quali- 
fied persons  to  the  education  field; 

(2)  Grants   to   local    educational    agencies 
experiencing  critical  shortages  of  teachers; 
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(3)  Grants  and  contracts  to  ptovlde  ad- 
vance training; 

(4)  Fellowships,  tralneeshlps,  llnstltutes 
and  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training.  PL 
GO-35.  (PR)  J 

Temple  Junior  College,  Texas:  ^thorlzed 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aitilr  to  con- 
vey to  Temple  Junior  College.  Temple.  Tex., 
approjclmately  73  acres  of  land  wtUch  have 
been  reported  as  being  excess  to  jthe  needs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  JThe  land 
Is  to  be  used  for  educational  puikMses.  HR 
2730.  PL  90-     .  I 

EXACTIONS  ! 

Election  Reform  Act  of  1967:  Exjended  re- 
porting requirement  to  all  general,  special, 
primary,  conventions,  caucuses,  ^nd  fund 
raising  events;  Insured  disclosure;  fend  lifted 
the  existing  ceilings  on  spending  b^  political 
committees  and  Congressional  cauflldates.  S. 
1880.  P/3  9/12.  (PR) 

FEDERAL  EMPLOTBIES  AND  POSTAL  RATES 

ASCS  county  office  employees:  P  ecogntzed 
periods  of  emploment  service  In  t  le  county 
offices  of  the  Agriculture  Stablllzfitlon  and 
Conservation  Service  for  the  purpokes  of  sal- 
ary adjustment,  annual  and  sick  eave,  and 
reduction  In  force  for  former  coi  nty  office 
employees  who  are  appointed  to  positions 
as  Federal  employees  In  the  Depa'tment  of 
Agriculture.  S.  1028.  P/S  6/28. 

Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  atidts.:  Re- 
vised procedures  under  the  Fedei  al  Voting 
Assistance  Act  to  facilitate  absent  ;e  ballot- 
ing by  members  of  the  Armed  P  irces  and 
Federal  civilian  employees  on  duty  (  way  from 
home.  S.  1581.  P/S  7/17. 

Foreign  Service  retirement:  Placi  d  annui- 
tants of  the  Foreign  Service  retire:  nent  sys- 
tem on  the  same  basis  as  civil  servl  ;e  annui- 
tants for  purposes  of  computing  fu  ure  cost- 
of-living  Increases  In  annuities;  pr<  vlded  re- 
tired Foreign  Service  Personnel  and  ;helr  svir- 
vlvors  with  the  same  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases 
accorded  civil  service  annuitants  and  In- 
creased the  maximum  creditable  ser  ?lce  from 
35  to  40  years.  S.  2003.  P/S  6/26. 

High  risk  benefits:  Authorized  a  idltlonal 
employee  benefits  for  all  U.S.  Go'  ernment 
personnel  ser\'lng  In  hostile  areas  abroad, 
such  as  Vietnam,  and  for  Foreign  Sei  vice  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  In  ei  lergency 
or  extraordinary  situations.  S.  178J  ,  PL  90- 
(PR) 

Intergovernmental  personnel:  S  trength- 
ened  Intergovernmental  cooperation  and  the 
administration  of  grant-in-aid  progr  ams;  ex- 
tended State  and  local  merit  systems  to  addi- 
tional programs  financed  by  Feders  1  funds; 
provided  grants  for  Improvement  of  J  tate  and 
local  personnel  administration  and  training 
of  employees:  authorized  Federal  a  islstance 
In  training  State  and  local  emploj  ees;  au- 
thorized Interstate  compacts  for  irsonnel 
and  training  activities;  and  faclUtlted  the 
Interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  lical  per- 
sonnel. S.  699.  P/S  U/7.  (PR)  j 

Lighthouse  service  retirement  (ue:  Re- 
duced the  normal  retirement  age]  of  em- 
ployees of  former  Lighthouse  Service  from 
60  years  to  55  after  30  years  of  sewlce  PTj 
90-164.  j 

Lighthouse  service — Retired  pay:  Ijicreased 
the  retired  pay  of  members  of  thd  former 
Lighthouse  Service  by  11.3%  If  reilrement 
was  prior  to  1/1/66  and  by  4.1%  If  retirement 
was  after  12/31/65  but  before  1/1/681  PL  90- 
165.  I 

Lighthouse  service  widows:  Increased  the 
monthly  payments  for  widows  o^  former 
Lighthouse  Service  employees  froid  $75  to 
»100  a  month.  PL  90-163. 

Lighthouse  service  widows  annuities:  Pro- 
vided annuities  for  an  additional  niimber  of 
widows  of  employees  of  the  formeT  Light- 
house Service.  PL  90-167.  | 

Medical  Care:  Authorized  the  Secitetary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay,  on  a  limited  ertergency 
basis,  the  costs  of  medical  care  for  certain 
temporary  employees  of  the  Departkient  in 


Isolated  areas,  not  directly  attributable  to  the 
work  of  the  employee.  S.  448.  P/3  11/7. 

Military  pay:  Provided  for  a  flat  across-the- 
board  Increase  of  5.6%  In  basic  pay  for  all 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  effective 
10/1/67.  HR  13510.  PL  90-  (PR) 

Payroll  deductions :  Authorized  payroll  sav- 
ings plans  for  Federal  employees  to  encour- 
age thrift  and  thereby  aid  In  easing  credit 
conditions  and  In  reducing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. S.  1084.  P/S  10/11. 

Political  activity:  Extended  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Govern- 
ment Personnel  to  12/31/67.  PL  90-55. 

Postal  rates  and  pay:  Increased  postal  rev- 
enues by  over  $900  million  when  fully  effec- 
tive, which  Includes  Increasing  first  class  let- 
ters from  5  cents  to  6  cents,  postal  cards 
from  4  cents  to  5  cents,  airmail  letters  from 
8  cents  to  10  cents  and  cards  from  6  cents 
to  8  cents;  provided  a  three  step  pay  Increase 
as  follows:  October  1,  1967 — postal  employees 
by  6%,  all  others  by  4.5%.;  July  1.  1968 — 
postal  employees  by  5%,  all  others  not  less 
than  3%;  July  1,  1969 — comparability  with 
private  enterprise  salaries;  and  Increased  life 
Insurance  so  that  each  employee  will  have  a 
policy  equal  to  his  annual  salary  rounding 
off  to  the  next  higher  $1,000,  plus  $2,000,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $32,000,  and  guarantee- 
ing a  minimum  of  $10,000.  H  R.  7977,  PL 
90-  (PR) 

Protecting  rights  and  privacy:  Protects  the 
constitutional  rights  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  and  prevents  un- 
warranted government  Invasions  of  their 
privacy;  made  the  FBI  subject  to  the  bill's 
provisions,  but  gave  the  agency  the  same 
exemptions  as  have  been  allowed  the  CIA 
and  NSA  for  purposes  of  psychological  test- 
ing and  polygraphylng  In  national  security 
cases;  allows  the  Director  of  these  agencies 
to  delegate  the  decision  as  to  when  such  a 
need  exists  In  Individual  cases.  S.  1035.  P/S 
9/13. 

Supergrades:  Provided  129  additional  posi- 
tions at  grades  GS-16,  17  and  18  to  meet 
certain  emergency  needs  of  several  executive 
branch  agencies.  H.R.  1411.  P/S  amended 
12/11. 

Surviving  annuities:  Included  the  poten- 
tially surviving  spouse  of  an  annuitant  as 
a  recipient  of  retirement  benefits  under  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  S.  1190.  P/S  5/9. 

USIA  Foreign  Service  personnel  system: 
Authorized  a  career  personnel  system  for  the 
professional  Foreign  Service  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  by  creating 
the  officer  category  of  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officer,  paralleling  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps  of  the  Department  of  State. 
S.  633  P/S  11/13.   (PR) 

Wage  Board  employees:  Provided  a  uni- 
form system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay 
of  employees  In  recognized  trades  or  crafts. 
S.  2303.  P/S  10/12. 

Whitten  rider  repeal:  Provided  for  acqui- 
sition of  career  status  for  certain  Federal 
employees  now  serving  temporarily.  PL  00- 
105.  (PR) 

nSHINO 

Fisheries  in  territorial  waters:  Prohibited 
any  vessel  except  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  or  any  master  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  such  a  vessel  to  engage  In  activi- 
ties In  support  of  a  foreign  fishery  fleet 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  S.  1752.  P/S  10/27. 

Fisherman's  cooperatives:  Authorized 
loans  to  fisherman's  cooperative  marketing 
associations  from  the  fisherman's  revolving 
loan  fund  and  Increased  the  fund  from  $20 
million  to  $25  million.  Permits  loans  to  be 
made  for  the  following  purposes:  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  storage  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish; to  provide  operating  capital  needed  to 
supplement  the  capital  funds  of  such  aa- 
soclatione;  to  finance  the  acquisition  or  Im- 
provement   of    facilities   used   for   handling 


and  marketing  of  fish  and  shellfish  S  1790 
P/S  10/27. 

Fishery  resources  survey:  Authorized  a 
survey  of  commercial  and  recreational  fish- 
ery resources  adjacent  to  the  U.S.  SJ  Het 
103  P/S  10/27. 

Fishing  vessel  exemption:  Broadened  th« 
fishing  vessel  exemption  In  certain  inspec- 
tion and  loadllne  laws  to  Include  cannerv 
and  fishing  tender  vessels  which  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services.  This  exemption  will 
permit  cannery  and  fishing  tenders  serving 
Isolated  areas  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  continue  the  present  practice 
of  carrying  fish,  cargo,  stores  and  people  to 
and  from  fishing  vessels,  canneries  and  other 
facilities  used  in  the  salmon  and  crab  in- 
dustries. S.  2047.  P/S  10/27. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act:  Imple- 
mented a  protocol  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
by  expanding  the  deflnltlon  of  "fishing"  in 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  to  In- 
clude the  taking  of  mammals  as  well  as  flah 
S.  1260.  P/S  10/27. 

Territorial  waters — F  o  r  ei  g  n  vesseli: 
Amended  the  seizure  provisions  of  present 
law  to  allow  for  partial  as  well  as  complete 
seizure  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  In  violation 
of  U.S.  territorial  waters  or  our  contlguou* 
fishing  zone.  S.  2324.  P/S  11/17. 

GENERAL     GOVERNMENT 

Copyright  protection:  Continued  until 
12/31/68  the  renewal  term  of  any  copyright 
subsisting  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution  or  the  term  as  extended  by 
PL  87-688  or  PL  89-442,  where  such  term 
would  otherwise  expire  prior  to  12/31/68. 
PL  90-141. 

Federal  property  accountability:  Provided 
for  increased  accountability  by  a  Federal 
agency  over  property  imder  it«  control.  S.  805. 
P/S  6/26. 

Federal  Property  Act  amendments: 
Amended  section  201(c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act,  whlcli 
authorizes  agencies  to  exchange  or  sell  per- 
sonal property  and  apply  the  trade-in  allow- 
ance or  proceeds  of  sale  for  other  ptersonsl 
property,  to  require  that  before  the  property 
can  be  disposed  of  it  must  be  made  available 
for  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
for  donation  for  health,  education  or  civil 
defense  purposes.  S.  878.  P/S  10/19. 

Guam  Development  Fund:  Established  & 
$5  million  fund  for  the  Government  of  Guam 
to  make  loans  to  stimulate  and  develop  pri- 
vate Industries  and  private  enterprise.  8. 
1763.  P/S  8/30. 

Guam  Governor's  election:  Provided  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  territory  of  Guam.  S. 
449.  P/S  5/9. 

Legislative  power — Navy  lands:  Authorlised 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  VS. 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Long  Branch,  California,  to  permit  the  State 
of  California  to  furnish  regular  police  protec- 
tion to  the  fanfUlies  on  the  Station.  PL  90- 
119. 

Public  land  sale:  Authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  sell  certain  small  parcels  of 
land  in  the  West  which  are  unsuitable  for 
cultivation.  S.  220.  P/S  11/1. 

Puerto  Rico  anniversary:  Extended  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
their  fiftieth  anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship. 
S.  Res.  86.  Adopted  3/2/67. 

RFC  property  transfers:  Extended  for  two 
years  from  12/31/66  the  period  during  which 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  to 
State  and  local  tax  authorities  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  RFC  and 
Its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. PL  90-60. 

Ryukyu  Islands:  Increased  from  $12  million 
to  $17.5  million  the  annual  authorized  ap- 
propriation  for   programs    approved    by   the 
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president  for  the   economic  and   social   de- 
velopment In  the   Ryukyu  Islands.   PL  90- 

126. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  amend- 
ments- Amended  the  Subversive  ActlviUea 
control  Act  of  1950,  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement for  registration  by  the  Commu- 
nlat  Party  or  lesser  organizations  or  by  a 
member  of  the  Party  after  they  have  been 
found  to  be  such  by  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
forming the  act  to  the  two  court  decisions; 
and  by  providing  that  the  Board  be  abol- 
ished June  30,  1969,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  refers  cases  to  the  Board  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968.  S.  2171.  In  conf. 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands:  In- 
creased from  an  annual  authorization  of 
117.6  minion  to  a  maximum  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  -967  and  $35  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  1969;  and  provided  that  future 
appointments  to  the  office  of  High  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  made  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  FL  90-16.  (PR) 

Virgin  Islands:  Provided  for  election  by 
popular  vote  of  Governor  and  Lt.  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  S.  450.  P/S  7/18. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967:  Authorized  $428.3 
mUlion  over  a  three  year  period  to  Improve 
and  expand  existing  authority  to  conduct 
or  assist  research  relating  to  air  pollutanta, 
to  assist  in  establishing  regional  air  qual- 
ity commissions,  to  establish  standards  and 
to  assist  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
State  programs.  PL  90-148.  (PR) 

Flammable  fabrics:  Broadened  and 
strengthened  the  Flammable  Products  Act 
to  further  protect  the  safety  of  consumers; 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  fix 
standards  for  blankets,  draperies,  uphol- 
stery and  other  household  fabrics  In  addi- 
tion to  flammable  wearing  apparel,  already 
banned  from  Interstate  commerce.  S.  1003. 
PL  90-  (PR) 

Medicare  enrollment  period  extensimi:  De- 
layed  until  1/1/68  the  deadline  for  HEW  to 
esubllsh  a  new  monthly  premium  rate  for 
the  voluntary  portion  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. PL  90-97. 

Mental  health  amendments  of  1967:  Ex- 
tended through  6/30/70  federal  grants  for 
the  construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers  and  authorized  $50  million  in 
fiscal  1968.  $60  million  In  fiscal  1969  and  $70 
million  in  fiscal  1970;  and  extended  for  two 
years  through  fiscal  1970  grants  for  staffing 
commimity  mental  health  centers  and  au- 
thorized $26  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  $32 
million  in  fiscal  1970.  PL  90-31.  (PR) 

Mental  retardation  amendments  of  1967: 
Extended  through  fiscal  1970  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
and  authorized  $226  million  In  new  appro- 
priations to  improve  and  expand  the  pro- 
grams. PL  90-170.  (PR) 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety: 
Established  a  7-member  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  now 
used  to  protect  consumers  from  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injuries  which  may  be  caused  by 
hazardous  household  products.  PL  90-146. 
(PR) 

Older  Americans  Act  amendments  of  1967: 
Extended  the  grant  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  through  6/30/72 
and  authorized  $16,950,000  for  these  grants 
In  fiscal  1968  and  $26  million  for  fiscal  1969; 
and  raised  the  maximum  amount  available 
for  state  administration  of  community  aging 
projects  to  15%  of  a  state's  grant  or  to 
$25,000.  whichever  was  larger.  PL  90-42. 
(PR) 

Partnership  for  health:  Extended  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  programs  through  fiscal 
1970  and  authorized  a  total  of  $589  million 
in  new  appropriations  to  expand  and  improve 
the    programs.    $40    million    of    the    above 


amount  will  be  used  for  the  rat  control  pro- 
gram. PL  90-174.  (PR) 

Physically  handicapped:  Required  that 
public  buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  S.  222.  P/S 
8/25. 

Social  security:  Provided  a  13%  across-the- 
board  increase  in  old-age,  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  for^  23.8  million 
effective  3/1/68;  raised  to  $55  the  monthly 
minimum  benefit;  Increased  to  $1680  the 
amount  of  money  an  OASDI  recipient  can 
earn  without  loss  of  benefit;  and  increased 
to  $7800  the  taxable  base  and  the  rate  from 
4.4  in  1968  to  5.9  by  1980  and  thereafter. 
First  full  year  coverage  (1969i  will  cost  $3.6 
bUlion.  HB   12080.   Conf.   Rept.   filed   12/11. 

(PR) 

Vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  of 
1967:  Authorized  $500  miUlon  in  fiscal  1969 
and  8600  million  In  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  to  assist  in  establishing  and  operat- 
ing a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults.  PL  90-99.   (PR) 

Welfare  amendments:  Extended  to  6/30/68 
various  expiring  welfare  programs.  Including 
those  for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents,  foster  care  in  chlldcare  Institutions, 
community  work-and-tralnlng  and  demon- 
stration projects  (pending  action  on  social 
security  blU.)  PL  90-36.  (PR) 
HotrsiNO 

Homeowners  assistance  authorization:  Au- 
thorized $11  million  during  fiscal  1967  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
assistance  to  military  or  civilian  employee 
homeowners  who  suffer  financial  losses  in 
selling  homes  where  military  Installations 
close.  S.  1216.  P/S  4/11.  H.  Cal. 

Update  housing  lavs:  Amended  several 
existing  housing  laws  to  conform  them  to 
the  estabUshment  of  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  PL 
90-19. 

Urban  fellowship  program:  Extended  for 
three  years  the  authority  to  appropriate 
$500,000  annually  for  city  planning  and 
lu'ban  studies  fellowship  program.  PL  90-66. 

(PR) 

Urban  Problems  Commission:  Provided  an 
extension  of  time  from  3/6/68  to  12/31/68  for 
filing  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems.  PL  90-118. 

IMMIGRATION 

Employees:  Provided  that  the  period  of 
residence  abroad  In  the  employ  of  certain 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Information  which  significantly 
promotes  U.S.  interests  shall  be  considered  as 
constructive  residence  and  constructive 
physical  presence  in  the  U.S.  for  naturaliza- 
tion purposes.  HR.  2138.  PL  90-    . 

INDIANS 

Adult  vocational  education:  Increased  the 
annual  authorization  from  $15  million  to  $25 
million  for  Indian  adult  vocational  programs. 
S.  306.  P/S  8/2.  H.  Cal.  (PR) 

Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation: 
Authorized  the  vise  of  an  $8.5  million  Judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  Apache  Tribe  and  bands 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation.  S  1727.  PS 
8/21. 

Cherokee  Nation:  Authorized  conveyance 
of  2.668  acres  of  land  In  Oklahoma  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  pajTnent  by  the  Na- 
tion of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. HR  536.  In  conf. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes:  I>rovlded  for 
the  donation  of  approximately  116  acres  of 
Federal  land  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  S.  1173.  P/S  8/2. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes:  Authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  distribute  $15  million 
awarded  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma.  PL  9()-117. 

Coli'tUc  Tribes ;  Provided  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 


of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  Washington.  S,  282.  P/8 
8/23. 

Colville -Yakima:  Conferred  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  and  the  Yakima  Tribes 
of  the  Yakima  Reservation  of  the  State  of 
Washington  in  and  to  a  Joint  Judgment  fund. 
S.  2236.  P/S  11/1. 

Creek  Nation:  Credited  to  the  account  of 
the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
approximately  $74,900  and  provided  for  the 
escheat  to  the  Creek  Nation  of  the  estates  of 
its  Intestate  and  heirless  members.  PL  90-76. 

Crow:  Granted  mineral  rights  to  the  Crow 
Indians  on  certain  lands  of  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation. Montana.  S.  1119.  P/S  11/1. 

Emigrant  New  York  Iruiians:  Authorized 
distribution  of  a  Judgment  of  $1.3  million 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  the  Emigrant  Indians  of  New  York.  PL 

90-93. 

Flathead  Reservation:  Authorized  distribu- 
tion of  an  award  (approximately  $4  million) 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana.  PL  90-11. 

Fort  Peck:  Cancelled  certain  tonstruction 
costs  chargeable  against  lands  of  the  Port 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana.  PL  90- 

143. 

Gi7a  River  Indian  Reservation :  Authorized 
leases  of  lands  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation for  a  period  up  to  99  years.  PL  90- 
182. 

Higher  education:  Removed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  appropriation  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  higher  education  of  Indian  children 
in  anv  sectarian  school.  S.  876.  P/S  11/1. 

Hualapai  Reservation:  Authorized  leases  of 
Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapai  Reservation  In 
Arizona  up  to  99  years.  HR  4919.  P/S 
amended  12/1. 

Indian  Claims  Commission  extension:  Ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Commission  through 
4/10/72  and  expanded  Its  membership  from 
three  to  five  commissioners  and  authorized 
the  President  to  name  the  Chairman.  PL 
90-9.  (PR) 

Indian  education.-  Authorized  $35,000  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  report  by  1/31/68.  S.  Res.  165. 
Adopted  8/31/67. 

Long-Term  Leasing  Act  amendments:  In- 
creased from  50  to  65  years  leases  of  indi- 
vidual and  tribal  lands  for  public,  reUglotis, 
educational,  recreational,  residential  and 
business  purposes;  authorized  leases  for  up 
to  99  years  for  several  Indian  pueblos  and 
reservations  in  the  states  of  New  Mexico, 
.'Arizona,  and  Washington  and  provided  for 
farming  leases  up  to  40  years  under  certain 
Circumstances  on  all  reservations.  S.  285. 
P/S  8/2. 

Minnesota  Chippewa:  Authorized  distribu- 
tion Of  a  $3.9  million  judgment  awarded  to 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  PL  90-94. 

Navajo  Indian  Reservation:  Broadened  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the  use 
of  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  a 
portion  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in 
Utah.  8.391.  P/S  11/2. 

Navajo-Ute  Mountain  Tribe:  Authorized 
the  Navajo  Tribe  or  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe 
to  commence  litigation  to  determine  the  lo- 
cation of  a  part  of  the  common  boundary 
between  their  two  reservations.  S.  491. 
PS  7  31. 

OffauJa  Tribe.-  Provided  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  now  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
PL  90-63. 

Protecting  the  rights:  Insures  that  the 
American  Indian  is  afforded  the  broad  con- 
stitutional rights  secured  to  other  Ameri- 
cans. S.  1843.  P/S  12/7. 

Revolving  fund:  Authorized  an  Increase  of 
$35  mllUon  from  $20  million  to  $56  million 
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In  the  Indian  revolving  credit  loan  :'und  and 
consolidated  all  existing  Indian  loin  funds 
into  a  single  revolving  fund  of  $63  million. 
S.  304.  P/S  8/21.  ! 

Sac  and  Fox  Tribes:  Authorized  j  the  dis- 
position of  $2,885,734  In  Judgmental  awarded 
to  the  Sac  and  Pox  tribe  of  the  NAsslsslppl 
In  Iowa,  the  Sac  and  Pox  tribe  of  Mfcwourt  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Sac ; and  Fox 
tribe  of  Oklahoma.  PL  90-80. 

San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation:i  Author- 
ized leases  of  lands  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation  of  Arizona  for  a  period  of  up 
to  99  years.  HR  4920.  PL  90-  J 

Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Triaea:  Pro- 
vided for  the  disposition  of  a  Judgmfent  fund 
($754,380)  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  ichehalis 
Indians  in  Washington  State.  PL  90i-114. 

Vte  Indian  Tribe  funds:  Provided  for  the 
disposition  of  Judgment  funds  awarded  to 
the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indlin  Tribes 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  th  90-60. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Canadian  centennial:  Extended  <t)ngratu- 
latlons  of  Congress  to  Parliament  o^  Canada 
as  a  gesture  of  good  will  and  frlerjdfihlp  In 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  Ihe  Con- 
federation of  Canada.  H.  Con.  Res.  2$0.  House 
adopted  3/20:  Senate  adopted  3/21/47 

Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  / 967. i Comple- 
mented the  Vienna  Convention  oh  Diplo- 
matic Relations  by  conveying  greater  privi- 
leges to  foreign  personnel.  S.  1577.  f/S  7/18. 

Finland:  Extended  the  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  of  Congress  to  the  Parliament  of 
Finland  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th Ian nlver- 
sary  of  the  Independence  of  F^nlan4.  S.  Con. 
Res.  49.  Senate  adopted  11/13  House 
adopted  11/27/67.  j 

food  for  India:  Recommended  ap  to  an 
additional  three  million  tons  of  fo9d  grains 
for  India  and  an  additional  $25  nillUon  of 
emergency  food  relief  for  dlstrlbptlon  by 
American  volunteer  agencies.  PL  90-7.  (PR) 

Foreign  aid  authorization:  Authorized 
$2.67  billion  for  fiscal  1968:  ext«rided  all 
programs  for  one  year  except  contributions 
In  International  organizations  and  pi-ograms; 
and  provided  for  military  liquidation  of  the 
foreign  military  credit  sales  revolving  fund 
as  of  6/30   68.  PL  90-137.   (PR)  j 

Inter-American  Development  B^nk  Act 
Amendments  of  1967:  Authorized  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  I>ev»lopment 
Bank  to  vote  In  favor  of  an  Increase  of  $1,200 
million  In  resources  of  the  Pund  tdt  Special 
Operations  and  authorized  the  U.9.  to  pay 
$900  million  to  the  special  fund  hn  three 
annual  payments  of  $300  million.  JL  90-88. 
(PR)  j 

IntematiOTial  Bridge  Act  of  7967.-)  Granted 
Congressional  consent  for  the  conitructlon 
of  International  bridges  and  coUdctlon  of 
tolls  for  their  use.  S.  623.  P/S  4/3.    j 

International  claims:  Provided  foj  the  dis- 
position of  funds  received  under  the;  terms  of 
claims  settlement  agreements  concluded  with 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Ruminia,  and 
Yugoslavia;  and  reopened  the  Italian  claims 
program  to  pay  claims  of  American  batlonals 
not  previously  compensable.  HR  9063.  P/S 
amended  13/7. 

International  human  rights  year  •commit- 
tee: Created  an  11  member  advlsorj  and  co- 
ordinating committee  to  be  known  as  the 
U.S.  Committee  on  Human  Rights  tt)  formu- 
late plans  for  participation  by  the  U*iS.  In  ob- 
serving 1968  as  International  Humem  Rights 
Year.  S.  990.  P/8  6/14. 

International  police:  Removed  the  $25,000 
limitation  which  the  U.S.  Is  authorized  to 
pay  for  membership  In  the  International  Po- 
lice Organization.  PL  90-159.  • 

Peace  Corps  authorization:  Authorized  ap- 
propriation of  $115,700,000  for  flacal  1968 
operation  of  the  Peace  Corps.  PL  90-175.  (PR) 

Vessel  loans:  Authorized  a  6-year  ♦xtenslon 
of  existing  loans  of  25  naval  vessels  to  10  for- 
eign countries  emd  authorized  new  loans  to 
Korea  of  2  destrovers  and  1  to  the  R«^ubllc  of 
China.  HR  6167.  PL  90-     . 


JXTDICIAL 

Abusive  and  harassing  telephone  calls: 
Made  It  a  Federal  offense  to  make  certain 
obscene  or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  S.  375  P/S  4/24. 

Additional  circuit  judges:  Provided  for  the 
appointment  of  eight  additional  Circuit 
Judges  as  follows:  one  for  the  third,  two  for 
the  fifth,  four  for  the  ninth,  and  one  for  the 
tenth;  made  jjermanent  the  four  additional 
Judgeships  for  the  fifth  Circuit  created  by 
the  Act  of  March  18,  1966.  S.  2349.  P/S  11/17. 

Appellate  review:  Provided  for  appellate 
review  of  sentences  Imposed  In  felony  cases 
In  U.S.  district  courts.  S.  1540.  P/S  6/29. 

Attorneys'  fees:  Removed  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  attorneys'  fees  for  services  rendered 
In  proceedings  before  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States.  S.  1073.  P/8  11/22. 

Com.mission  on  obscene  matters  and  ma- 
terials: Created  an  18  member  advisory  com- 
mission on  obscenity  and  pornography  to 
study  the  effect  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy and  recommend  appropriate  action. 
PL  90-100. 

District  courts — Suit  jurisdiction:  Amended 
the  Tucker  Act  to  Increase  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  the  limitation  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
U.S.  district  courts  In  suits  against  the  VS. 
for  breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation. 
S.  946   P/S  7/31. 

Federal  judicial  center:  Established,  with- 
in the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government. 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center  charged  with  fur- 
thering the  development  and  adoption  of 
Improved  Judicial  administration  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes.  B.S..  6111.  PL 
90-     .  (PR) 

Federal  Magistrates  Act:  Abolished  the 
Office  of  US  Commissioner  and  established  In 
lieu  thereof  the  Office  of  US  Magistrate  with- 
in the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government. 
S.  945.  P/S  6/29. 

Inmate  transfer:  Authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  DC.  Jail 
to  any  other  Institution  under  the  control  of 
the  DC.  Department  of  Corrections  notwith- 
standing the  pending  of  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  S.  388.  P/S  6/29. 

Judicial  reinew:  Provided  machinery  neces- 
sary for  Instituting  an  equitable  action  for 
declaratory  Judgment  to  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  constitutionality  of  grants  or  loans 
to  church-supported  schools  and  universities. 
S.  3.  PS  4  11.  (Included  as  an  amendment 
to  HR  7819.  Elementary  Education  bill.) 

Local  laio  enforcement  officers'  suriHvors 
compensation:  Provided  disability  and  death 
benefits  for  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  or  disabled  while  apprehending  persons 
suspected  of  committing  Federal  crimes.  HR 
11816.  In  conf. 

Multidistrict  litigation:  Provided  formal 
machinery  to  transfer,  for  coordinated  or  con- 
solidated pretrial  procedures,  civil  actions 
pending  In  different  Judicial  districts,  that 
have  one  or  more  common  questions  In  fact 
S.  159.  P/S  8/9. 

Obstruction  of  criminal  investigations: 
Prohibited  obstruction  of  a  Federal  criminal 
Investigation  by  attempting  to  Infiuence.  In- 
timidate, Impede  or  Injure  a  potential  witness 
or  Informant:  fixed  penalty  of  up  to  $6,000 
fine  or  five  years  Imprisonment  or  both.  PL 
90-123. 

Train  J — Dangerous  persons:  Amended  title 
18  of  the  US  code  to  provide  that  committing 
acts  dangerous  to  persons  on  or  about  to 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense.  S. 
652.  PS  10/12. 

Traveler's  checks:  Made  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, with  unlawful  Intent,  traveler's 
checks  bearing  forged  countersignatures.  S. 
1440.  P/S  10/12. 

U.S.  Court  Of  Military  Appeals:  Provided 
that  the  present  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
be  redesignated  the  U.S.  Court  of  MUltary 
Appeals.  S.  2634.  P/S  11/28. 

Witness     immunity:     Provided     statutory 


authority  and  procedure  to  grant  Inuniinity 
to  witnesses  in  racketeering  prosecutions  to 
require  them  to  give  and/or  produce  evi- 
dence without  subsequent  penalty  except  for 
perjury  or  contempt  of  court.  S.  677.  p/g 
6/13.  (PR) 

LABOR 

Age  discrimination:  Authorized  a  program 
Of  education  and  information  to  reduce  bar- 
riers  to  the  employment  of  workers  between 
40  and  65.  and  made  It  unlawful  for  an 
employer  of  50  or  more  persons  (25  after 
6/30/68)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dlj- 
charge  or  discriminate  against  any  Individual 
because  of  age.  S  830.  PL  90-  (PR) 

Railroad  Dispute 
Additional  20  days:  Extended  until  6/3/67 
the  period  for  making  no  change  of  condi- 
tlons  under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  applicable  In  current  dispute  between 
railroads    and    certain    of    their    employee* 

PL  90-10.  (PR) 

AdditiOT^al  47  days:  Elxtended  for  an  addi- 
tional 47  mys,  until  12:01  ajn.  6/19/67  the 
original  20-day  coollng-off  period  In  current 
railroad  labor-management  dispute.  PL9fr-lS 
(PR) 

Special  board:  Provided  for  establishment 
by  the  President  of  a  five  member  special 
board  to  operate  during  a  90-day  no-strlie, 
no  lockout  period  which  begins  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  In  order  to  maintain 
the  nation's  railroad  transport  without  in- 
terruption during  further  collective  bargain- 
ing to  settle  the  dispute.  PL  90-54.  (PR) 

MEMORIALS 

American  Battle  Monuments  and  Cor- 
regidoT-Bataan  Commissions:  Transferred  the 
authority,  functions  and  duties  of  the  Cor- 
regldor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
together  with  Its  assets,  liabilities,  ocntract*. 
property,  records,  personnel,  unexpended  ap- 
propriations and  allocations.  HR  3399.  P/8 
amended   12/6. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission: Extended  the  life  of  the  CommU- 
slon  to  7  4  69  and  authorized  an  additional 
$450,000  for  expenses.  HR  8629.  PL  90-  (PR) 

Golden  Spike  Centennial:  Established  a 
13-member  Federal  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
the  Utah  Golden  Spike  Commission  In  plan- 
ning an  appropriate  observance  of  the  100th 
anniversary  on  5   10  '89.  PL  90-70. 

Kennedy  birthplace:  Established  the  birth- 
place of  the  late  F>resldent  John  F.  Kennedy 
In  Brookllne,  Massachusetts,  as  a  national 
historical  site.  PL  90-20. 

Patrick  V.  McNamara  Building:  Provided 
that  the  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed In  Detroit.  Michigan  be  named  the 
"Patrick  V.  McNamara  Office  Building"  in 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  from  Michigan 
S.  343.  PL  90- 

REORCANIZATTON 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Estab- 
lished a  fourteen  member  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  S  538.  PS  5  11. 

Legislative  reorganization:  See  Congress. 

Plan  No.  1 — Ship  documents:  Transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  authority  to  ap- 
prove surrender  of  certain  ship  documenta. 
Effective  5/9/67. 

Plan  No.  3 — D.C.  Government:  Abolished 
the  present  three  man  Board  of  Comlssloners 
and  created  a  single  Commissioner,  an  As- 
sistant Commissioner  and  a  nine  man  Coun- 
cil. Effective  8/11/67.  (PR) 

RESOtTRCZ    BtnLDUI' 

Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore:  Au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  establish 
and  administer  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  In  WUconsln.  S.  778.  P/3  8/21. 
(PR) 

Banks  Lake:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  pending  completion  of  Columbia 
Basin  project,  to  operate  and  maintain  Banlu 
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Lake  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation  as  well  as  presently 
authorized  project  purposes  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  years.  S.  605.  P/S  3/6. 

Cape  Hatteras:  Authorized  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  satisfy  clvU  Judgments  for 
acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  In  North  Carolina.  S.  561. 

P/S  11/2. 

Central  Arizona  project:  Authorized  $768 
million  for  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico; 
and  $360  million  for  five  projects  In  the 
upper  basin.   S.   1004.  P/S  8/7.    (PR) 

Colonial  Historical  Park:  Authorized  an 
additional  $777,000  for  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  acquire  a  historically  significant 
Torktown  estate  within  the  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park  In  Virginia.  PL  90-74. 

Desalting  plant — California:  Authorized 
the  Department  of  Interior  through  Its  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  to  participate  In  con- 
etructlon  and  operation  of  a  nuclear  desalt- 
ing plant   In   California.   PL  90-18.    (PR) 

Feasibility  investigations  for  water  resource 
development:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  continue  feasibility  Investigations  of 
certain  specified  water  resource  proposals 
which  were  not  authorized  by  PL  89-561  or  by 
other  legislation  and  authorized  feasibility 
investigations  of  new  water  resource  projects. 
8  1788.  In  conf. 

Foss  Reservoir:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  of  ways 
and  means  of  alleviating  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  Foss  Reservoir  Master  Con- 
servancy District  associated  with  the  poor 
quality  and  supply  of  water  stored  In  Foss 
Reservoir.  Washita  River  Basin,  Oklahoma, 
and  afforded  relief  to  the  district  from  the 
burden  under  Its  repayment  conUact  wherein 
It  iB  obligated  to  pay  for  water  that  is  tm- 
uaable.  S.  1946.  P/S  11/6. 

Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument:  Au- 
thorized not  to  exceed  $10,655,000  to  create  a 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on  An- 
telope Island  In  Utah.  S.  25.  P/S  7/13. 

Interstate  Oil  and  Gas  Compact:  Granted 
Congressional  consent  to  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oU  and 
gas.  S  J.  Res.  35.  PL  90-     . 

Kennewick  irrigation  division  extension: 
Authorized  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Kennewick  division  exten- 
sion, Yakima  project.  Washington,  In  order 
to  bring  an  additional  6,300  acres  of  land  un- 
der Irrigation  In  the  Yakima  river  valley.  S. 
370.  P/S  3/6. 

Migratory  birds:  Replaced  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission.  S.  2447.  P/S  11/15. 
Missouri  River  Basin:  Increased  to  $68  mil- 
lion (from  $60  million)  the  authorization  for 
continuing  work  on  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  during  fiscal 
1967-68.  PL  90-89, 

National  Park  Foundation:  Established  an 
8-member  National  Park  Foundation  to  en- 
courage and  accept  donations  of  money  and 
property  to  the  National  Park  Service.  S.  814. 
PL90-     .(PR) 

National  Water  Commission:  Established  a 
7-member  National  Water  Commission  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs.  Lim- 
ited the  life  of  the  commission  to  five  years 
and  the  appropriation  to  $5  million.  S.  20. 
P/S  2/6:   P/H  amended   7/12.    (PR) 

Navajo  Reservoir,  New  Mexico:  Granted 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
enter  into  two  repayment  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  water  for  Industrial  purposes  from 
the  Navajo  Reservoir  In  New  Mexico.  S.J.  Res. 
123.  P/S   11  '30. 

Nebraska  Mid-State:  Authorized  $106  mil- 
lion for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  di- 
vision of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project. 
PL  90-136.     (PR) 


North  Cascades:  Established  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  and 
Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  des- 
ignated the  Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  modi- 
fled  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  S.   1321.   P  S   11   2.    (PR) 

Oahe  Unit:  Reauthorized  the  Initial  stage 
of  the  multipurpose  Oahe  Irrigation  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  authorized 
$188.5  million  for  new  construction.  S.  6  P/S 
11/1. 

Oil  and  gas  leases:  Conferred  administra- 
tive discretion  on  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prevent  termination  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  for  nominal  deficiencies  tn 
rental  payments.  S.  1367.  PS  11  1;  P/H 
amended  11  20:  Senate  agrees  to  House  amdt. 
with  an  amdt.  11  '28. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission:  Ex- 
tended the  time  for  a  final  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  from  12  31  68 
to  6/30/70,  and  the  life  of  the  Commission 
from  6/30/69  to  12/31/70;  Increased  the  Com- 
mission's appropriations  from  S4  million  to 
$7,390,000.  HR   12121.  PL  90-    (PR) 

Reclamation  project — employee  reimburse- 
ment: Made  non-reimbursable  the  severance 
payments  to  which  departmental  employees 
are  entitled  when  their  Federal  employment 
Is  terminated  because  of  the  transfer  of  rec- 
lamation works  to  a  local  agency  for  opera- 
tion  and   maintenance.  S.   1251.  P/S   8/2. 

Redwood  National  Park:  Authorized  up  to 
$100  million  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  In  northern  California  and  provided 
for  the  land  exchange  of  a  14,567-acre  Forest 
Service  tract.  S.  2515.  P/S  11/1.  (PR) 

River  basin  authorization:  Authorized  $472 
million  In  fiscal  1968  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  projects  In  fourteen  river  basin 
development  plans.  PL  90-17.  (PR) 

Rogue  River  Basin-Merlin:  Authorized  $16,- 
660.000  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Merlin  division  of  the  Rogue  River 
Project  In  Oregon.  S.  51.  P/S  12/8. 

Saline  water  conversion:  Made  available  for 
appropriation  In  fiscal  1968  a  total  of  $26,- 
782,000  for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram. PL  90-30.   (PR) 

San  Felipe  project:  Authorized  $92,380,000 
for  the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  San  Felipe  division  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  In  California.  PL  90-72. 

San  Rafael  wilderness:  Designated  145.000 
acres  of  land  located  In  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cali- 
fornia as  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  S.  889. 
Conf.  rept.  filed  12/11.  (PR) 

Sawtooth  National  Recreation  area:  Au- 
thorized $27,380,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Idaho.  S.  1267.  P/S  11/9. 

Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act:  Revised 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  to  in- 
clude any  complete  water  development  for 
Irrigation  or  for  Irrigation  and  domestic,  mu- 
nicipal or  Industrial  use,  and  barred  Federal 
participation  under  the  Act  until  30  days 
after  the  project's  approval  was  submitted 
to  Congress.  S.  862.  P/S  8/2.  H.  Cal. 

Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  California:  Author- 
ized enlargement  of  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal.  Central  Valley  Project,  for  future  Ir- 
rigation needs.  PL  90-65. 

Unpatented  mining  cliims:  Extended  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  10/23, '62  relating  to 
relief  for  occupants  of  certain  unpatented 
mining  claims  to  6/30/71.  PL  90-111. 

Walla  Walla  project:  Authorized  $16,630,000 
for  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Touchet  Division  of  the  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington.  S.  485.  PS  8 '23. 
Wetlands — Migratory  vcaterfowl:  Extended 
for  eight  years  the  period  during  which  funds 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
weUands    HR  480.  PL  90-    (PR) 

Wheeling  Creek  compact:  Granted  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact 
between  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  for 
the  creation  of  a  district  to  be  known  as  the 


Wheeling   Creek   Watershed   Protection   and 
nood  FTeventlon  District.  PL  90-181. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Established  a 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems  to 
preserve  some  of  America's  unspoiled  and 
free-flowing  streams  or  their  segments.  S 
119.  P/S  8/8.  (PR) 

SPACE 

NASA  authorisation  for  fiscal  1968:  Au- 
thorized appropriations  totaling  $4,865,751.- 
000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1968  as  follows; 
research  and  development.  $4,147,565,000; 
construction  of  facilities,  $69,980,000:  Admin- 
istrative operations,  $648,206,000.  PL  90-67. 
(PR) 

TAXATION 

Bank  holding:  Allowed  corporations 
brought  within  the  definition  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  by  1966  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  to  make  a  distribution  of 
either  banking  or  non-banking  Interests 
without  the  shareholder's  having  to  pay  tax 
on  the  stock  or  other  property  received  so 
long  as  all  distributions  In  kind  are  made 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  all  shareholders.  HR 
4765.  Conf.  rept.  filed  12/7. 

Divorced  parents:  Provided  oblectlve  rules 
for  determining  which  divorced  parent  Is  en- 
titled to  the  personal  exemption  for  their 
dependent  children.  PL  90-78. 

Interest  equalization  tax  extension:  Ex- 
tended for  two  years  until  7/31/69  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  and  for  the  first  time 
provided  discretionary  authority  for  the 
President  to  eliminate  the  tax  or  to  set  It 
at  any  level  up  to  50  7r  above  the  present 
rates.  PL  90-59.   (PR) 

Imyestment  tax  credit:  Restored  7%  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  allowance  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  methods  effective  5/24/67; 
however,  property  or  equipment  ordered  dur- 
ing the  suspension  period  but  not  delivered 
before  5  24/67  wlU  be  eligible  for  the  credit; 
made  Presldenttal  Election  Campaign  Pund 
Act  inoperative  until  statutory  guidelines  are 
enacted.  PL  90-26.  (PR) 

Wine  withdrawal:  Provided  for  the  tax-free 
withdrawal  from  bonded  wine  cellars  of  wine 
and  wine  products  containing  up  to  22  Tc 
alcohol  used  for  non-beverage  purposes  if  It 
Is  rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use.  PL  90-73. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMT7NICATION8 

Alaska:  Authorized  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment-owned longUnes  communication  fa- 
cilities In  Alaska.  PL  90-135    (PR) 

Cargo  containers:  Prevented  the  applica- 
tion of  discrimination  policies  by  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  against  any  steamship  com- 
pany not  using"  cargo  containers  of  a  length, 
height,  or  width  currently  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  Standards  Institute.  S.  2419.  P/S 
11/6.  H.  Cal. 

Federal  Maritime  discovery  procedures: 
Empowered  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  pretrial  discovery  proced'ores 
along  with  Its  existing  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  In  certain  adjudicating  proceedings. 
PL  90-177. 

Federal  ship  mortgage:  Increased  the 
amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance 
available  for  tugs  of  more  than  2.500  horse- 
power, and  of  barges  or  more  than  2,600 
gross  tons.  S.  2247.  PL  90- 

Highway  beautification  auth.:  Authorized 
$85  million  for  the  highway  beautification 
program  for  fiscal  1968  as  follows:  $5  million 
to  control  outdoor  advertising,  $10  million 
to  control  junkyard?  and  $70  million  for 
landscaping  and  scemc  enhancement.  S.  1467 
P   S  8   28.  H    Cal.  (PR) 

Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission:  Ex- 
tended to  12/1/70  the  time  In  which  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Study  Commis- 
sion must  complete  its  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  feasibility  of  and  the 
most  suitable  site  for  a  second  overland 
canal  through  the  American  isthmus.  S.  1666. 
P/S  6/12.  P  H  amended  11   20.  (PR) 

Interstate  passenger  train  service  jurisdic- 
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tion:  Designed  to  close  a  Jurlsdlctlontfl  loop- 
hole In  section  13a(l)  created  as  a  reeult  of 
a  recent  ICC  decision  Involving  removal  of 
certain  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.  Interstate  pas- 
senger train  service.  Conflrmed  InOerstate 
Commerce  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Qllr^  by  a 
carrier  of  a  notice  of  discontinuance  of  an 
Interstate  train  under  the  provisions  bf  sec- 
tlonl3a(l).S.  2711.  P/S  12/1.  j 

Mail  by  sea:  Removed  the  statutory Icelllng 
on  rates  payable  to  ocean  vessels  if  U.S. 
registry  for  the  transportation  of  mhll.  PL 
90-109. 

Mail  frauds:  Protects  the  public  froin  false 
and  misleading  advertisements  whlcfi  pur- 
port to  sell  goods  or  property  of  sub^antlal 
value,  particularly  In  the  fields  of  ibedlcal 
science  and  real  estate.  HR  1411.  P/S  4mend- 
ed  12/11.  (PR) 

Manele  Bay:  Authorized  $172,000  for  addi- 
tional construction  cost  on  the  smsfll-boat 
harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Hawaii.  PL  90-142. 

Maritime  Administration  authorteation: 
Required  future  authorization  of  fuftds  for 
certain  Maritime  Administration  programs 
after  12/31/67.  PL  90-81.  J 

Maryland  bridges:  Authorized  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  construct  and  operate  foMr  new 
bridges,  tunnels  or  bridge-tunnel  combina- 
tions for  Cheasapeake  Bay  and  BaUlmore 
City  automobile  traffic.  PL  90-144. 

National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Cpmmit- 
tee:  Increased  the  size  of  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee  froi»  29  to 

35.  PL  90-150. 

National  Traffic  and  Safety  Act:  Amended 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlcla  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  temporarily  exempt  a  limited 
production  motor  vehicle  (less  thab  500) 
from  any  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  if 
compliance  would  cause  the  manufacturer 
substantial  economic  hardship  and  would  not 
result  in  undue  hazard  to  the  public.  6.  2029. 
P/S  11/6. 

Pipeline  safety:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  regulations 
for  the  transportation  of  natural  gas  Ijy  pipe- 
line. S.  1166.  P/S  11/9.  (PR) 

Postal  rates:  See  page  20. 

Post  Office — Thirty-year  lease:  Extetded  to 
6  30/72  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  negotiate  and  enter  into  leasa  agree- 
ments for  periods  up  to  30  years  for  special 
purpose  post  office  buildings.  PL  90-16. 

Ship  mortgage  irusurance:  Amended  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1966  to  Incr^e  the 
amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance 
available  for  passenger  vessels  of  liot  less 
than  1.000  gross  tons  with  a  sustaineB  speed 
capability  of  at  least  8  knots  operating  on 
Inland  rivers  and  waterways.  S.  2211.  PL  90- 

Southeastem  Alaska — Merchandise:  Au- 
thorized the  use  of  Canadian  ferries  between 
points  in  British  Columbia  for  cariSage  of 
merchandise  being  transported  by  motor  car- 
rier from  any  point  in  the  continental  U.S. 
to  southeastern  Alaska  when  the  merchan- 
dise h£i8  been  transpKDrted  In  part  oter  Ca- 
nadian highways.  S.  292.  P/S  8  'IB. 

Urban  mass  transit  program:  Extehded  to 
November  1,  1968,  the  emergency  prt)vlslons 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Actito  per- 
mit cities  to  complete  plans  to  qualify  for 
grants.  PL  90-169. 

Vessel  exchange:  Authorized  the  exchange 
of  cerl^ln  vessels  for  conversion  and  Of>era- 
tion  in  nonsubsldlzed  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  U.S.  and  the  territory  of 
Guam.  HR  12638.  PL  90- 

i  VETERANS 

GI  bill:  Authorized  an  average  Inctease  of 
5.4%  In  nonservlce-connected  pennons  to 
veterans,  widows  and  dependents;  provided 
additional  benefits  to  veterans  wl»o  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  "Viet- 
nam Era"  comparable  to  those  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  n  and  the  Korean  conflict;  and  au- 
thorized increases  in  educational  allowances 
under  the  1966  O.I.  bill.  PL  90-77.  (fR) 


TREATIES      (PR) 

Commercial  treaty  with  Thailand:  Re- 
placed a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and 
navigation  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1938.  The  new  treaty  contains  the  usual  pro- 
visions found  In  other  commercial  treaties  to 
which  the  U.S.  Is  a  party.  Ex.  P  (89-2) .  Reso- 
lution of  ratification  agreed  to  9/11. 

Consular  convention  with  France:  Termi- 
nated and  replaced  the  1853  convention.  The 
new  treaty  covers  such  subjects  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  consular  posts,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  personnel  and  the  functions 
and  authority  of  consular  officers.  Ex.  I  (90- 
1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  9/18. 
Consular  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union:  Provided  for  prompt  notification  and 
access  to  nationals  of  one  country  arrested 
or  detained  In  the  other,  and  extended  crimi- 
nal Immunities  to  consulate  officials  and  em- 
ployees. Ex.  D  (88-2).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  3/16. 

Convention  coTicerning  the  exchange  of  of- 
ficial publications  and  government  docu- 
ments: Provided  for  the  exchange,  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  of  official  publications  and 
Government  document.s.  Ex.  O  (88-1).  Reso- 
lution of  ratification  agreed  to  5/8. 

Convention  concerning  the  International 
exchange  of  publications:  In  this  general 
convention  the  parties  undertake  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  publica- 
tions between  both  goverrunental  bodies  and 
non-goverrunental  institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  technical  or  cultural 
nature  which  are  nonprofltmaklng  in  char- 
acter. Ex.  G  (88-1) .  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  6/8. 

Convention  for  the  international  council 
for  the  exploration  of  the  sea:  Authorized 
the  Council  to  promote  and  encourage  re- 
search and  Investigations  for  the  study  of 
the  sea,  particularly  living  resources,  and  to 
publicize  and  disseminate  the  results.  Ex.  H 
(89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
3/1. 

Convention  of  Mar  Del  Plata:  Reduced  the 
burden  of  paperwork  for  ships  In  Interna- 
tional voyages.  Ex.  Q  (89-2).  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  3/1. 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  international 
maritime  traffic:  Promoted  international 
trade  and  travel  by  simplifying,  standardiz- 
ing and  reducing  the  usual  formalities.  Ex. 
R  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  3/1. 

Convention  on  narcotic  drugs:  Simplified 
the  international  narcotic  control  machinery 
and  provided  additional  measures  for  the 
International  control  of  narcotic  drugs.  Ex. 
O  (90-1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  6/8. 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judi- 
cial and  extrajudicial  documents:  Assured 
that  parties  involved  In  a  suit  be  given 
timely  notice  with  respect  to  Judicial  and 
extrajudicial  documents  served  abroad  and 
to  facilitate  International  Judicial  assistance 
by  simplifying  and  expediting  the  procedures. 
Ex.  C  (90-1 ) .  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  4/14. 

Customs  convention  on  containers:  Re- 
quired member  states  to  permit  the  tempo- 
rary duty-free  entry,  generally  three  months, 
of  large  containers  used  In  International 
trade.  Ex.  J  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  3/1. 

Customs  convention  on  the  ATA  camet  for 
the  temporary  admission  of  goods:  Provided 
for  the  issuance  of  a  camet  for  the  goods 
covered  by  the  convention  in  Ex.  K  (below), 
so  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  post  a  bond. 
Ex.  L  (89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3/1. 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets:  This  Is  a  companion  to  the  con- 
tainer convention  (Ex.  J)  above  and  allowed 
a  loaded  container  to  transit  through  n  coun- 
try or  to  pass  the  point  of  entry  without 
inspection,  which  will  take  place  at  the  point 


of  destination.  This  camet  covers  dutiable 
goods  transported  by  road  vehicles  only.  Ex. 
N  (89-2) .  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
3/1. 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  im- 
portation of  professional  equipment:  Au- 
thorized temporary  duty-free  entry  of  arti- 
cles such  as  press,  radio,  television  equip- 
ment, movie  cameras,  typewriters  and  sci- 
entific materials.  Such  equipment  must  be 
reexported  within  6  months  unless  the  time 
period  Is  extended  for  valid  reasons.  Ex.  K 
(89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
3/1. 

Customs  convention  regarding  ECS  carnets 
for  commercial  samples:  This  convention  la 
a  companion  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion to  Facilitate  the  Importation  of  Com- 
mercial Samples  and  Advertising  Material 
approved  in  1956,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
for  posting  bond.  Ex.  M  (89-2).  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  3/1. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization:  Amended  article  28  of  the 
IMCO  convention  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  to  16  members 
and  modify  the  method  of  election.  Ex.  M 
(90-1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
12/11. 

International  convention  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  tunas:  Established  an  Inter- 
national Commission  to  make  a  study  of 
tuna  and  tunalike  fish  populations,  includ- 
ing research  on  the  abundance,  biometry, 
and  ecology  of  the  fishes,  the  oceanography 
of  their  enlvronment.  and  the  elTects  of 
natural  and  human  factors  on  their  abun- 
dance. Ex.  U(89-2).  Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  3/1. 

International  sugar  agreement:  Extended 
the  Administrative  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  from  12/31/66  to 
12/31/68.  Ex.  K(90-l).  Resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation agreed  to  12/6. 

International  telecommunication  conven- 
tion: The  main  purpose  of  this  convention 
was  to  replace  the  Geneva  Convention  ap- 
proved In  1961.  The  Geneva  Convention 
formed  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  (ITU),  the  organization  which 
carries  on  negotiations  among  Ite  member* 
and  coordinates  the  use  of  all  forms  of  In- 
ternational telecommunications.  The  new 
convention  follows  the  pattern  of  the  1961 
convention  but  contains  a  number  of  minor 
Improvements  and  several  major  modlflca- 
tolns  relating  primarily  to  the  functioning 
of  the  ITU  and  some  of  Its  organs.  Ex.  O 
(89-2).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
4/18. 

Notes  amending  the  convention  on  Great 
Lakes  fisheries:  Amended  the  existing  con- 
vention between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  the  Commission  from  six 
to  eight,  with  the  U.S.  and  Canada  each 
entitled  to  name  four  Instead  of  the  present 
three  commissioners.  Ex.  T  (89-2).  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to  3/1. 

Outer  space  treaty:  Established  general 
principles  for  the  peaceful  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space;  Including  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies.  Ex.  D  (90-1).  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to  4/25. 

Partial  revision  of  radio  regulations:  Es- 
tablished a  revised  high  frequency  allotment 
plan  for  radio  frequencies  used  by  the  aero- 
nautical mobile  service.  The  new  provisions 
set  forth  technical  and  operational  princi- 
ples, the  deternUnatlon  of  radio  channel 
width  Interference  range  contours,  classes  of 
emission  and  power,  and  descriptions  of  var- 
ious boundaries.  Including  those  of  major 
world  civil  air  route  areas  and  the  regional 
and  domestic  civil  air  route  areas.  Ex.  H 
(90-1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
8/2. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  convention  amend- 
ments: Improved  the  fire  protection  of  ship*, 
particularly  passenger  vessels.  Ex.  E  (90-1). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  3  '21. 

Supplementary    slavery    convention:    Re- 
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QUlred  the  abolition  of  the  Incidents  of  slav- 
ery such  as  debt  bondage,  serfdom,  Involun- 
tary marriage,  the  sale  of  women,  the  trans- 
fer of  widows  as  Inherited  property,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  children,  the  markliig  and 
branding  of  slaves,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
the  slave  trade.  Ex.  L  i88-l).  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  11/2. 

Supplementary  tax  convention  with  Can- 
ada: Eliminated  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded to  persons  living  outside  both  coun- 
tries who  receive  investment  Income  from 
the  OS.  at  substantially  reduced  ratee.  Ex. 
B  (90-1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 

u/a. 

Tax  convention  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 
Permitted  corporations  of  one  of  the  coun- 
tries to  receive  dividends  from  their  sub- 
Eldlary  corporations  operating  In  the  other 
country  at  a  reduced  rate  of  withholding  tax. 
Ex.  F  (90-1).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  11/2. 

United  Nations  charter  amendment: 
Amended  article  109  of  the  U.N.  charter  to 
correct  an  oversight  In  the  Security  Coxmcll 
voting  requirements.  Ex.  A  (90-1).  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to  5/8. 


RECORD  OF  MINORITY  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE—PRINTING AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  (S.  DOC.  NO.  61) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  customary  throughout  the  legisla- 
tive year  for  the  Republican  leadership 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  regularly  and 
each  time  thereafter  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference and  to  present  written  state- 
ments of  policy  and  opinion.  We  care- 
fully document  and  assemble  these 
statements,  so  that  they  can  be  offered 
at  the  end  of  the  legislative  period,  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  then  printed  as  a  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  compendium  of  £11  those  state- 
ments for  the  legislative  year  1967,  and 
that  they  be  printed  thereafter  as  a 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and, 
without  objection,  the  document  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  as  a  Senate 
document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pendium was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Record  or  Pbsss  Conference  Statements 

Made  by  Senatob  Everett  McKtnley  DniK- 

SEN  AND  Representative   Gerald  R.   Ford 

roR   THE   Republican    Leadership   or  the 

Congress 

THK  republican   LEADERSHIP   OF  THI  CONGRESS 

For  the  Senate 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  Leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Whip. 

BouRKE  B.  HicKENLoopER,  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Conunlttee. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Conference. 

George  MtrRPHT,  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Committee. 

Milton  R.  Young,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, 

Hugh  Scott,  Vice  Chairman,  Republican 
Senatorial  Conunlttee. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Leader. 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  Whip. 

Melvin  R.  Lairo,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  Chairman  of  the  Policy 
Committee. 


H.  Allen  Smith,  Ranking  Member,  Rules 
Committee. 

Bob  Wilson,  Chairman,  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee. 

Charles  E.  Goodell,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Planning  and  Research. 

Richard  H.  Porr,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

William  C.  Cramer,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Conference. 

Presiding  officer 

Ray  C.  Bliss,  Republican  National  Chair- 
man. 

foreword 

This  legislative  session  marks  the  seventh 
year  of  existence  of  the  Republican  Leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  as  an  entity  established 
at  the  suggestion  of  former  P>resldent  Dwight 

D.  Elsenhower  in  January  of   1961. 

As  before,  the  principal  medium  of  com- 
munication from  the  Leadership  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Party  and  the  public  is  policy 
statements  on  subjects  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  significance,  the  first  of  these  a 
now  annual  "Appraisal  of  the  State  of  the 
Union"  by  the  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  These  statements  have,  on 
15  regular  occasions  since  January,  taken 
the  form  of  press  conference  appearances  by 
Senator  Dirksen  and  Representative  Ford. 
In  addition,  press  releases  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Leadership  separately  from  these  con- 
ferences. 

On  January  11,  1965,  the  Republican 
Leadership  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee.  Since 
that  time,  this  highly  effective  organization — 
composed  of  General  Elsenhower,  former 
presidential  candidates  Alf  Landon,  Thomas 

E.  Dewey,  Richard  Nixon  and  Barry  Gold- 
water,  the  Republican  Leadership  of  the 
Congress,  eight  governors  and  representa- 
tives of  multiple  other  Republican  organiza- 
tions— has  held  11  meetings,  maintained  8 
task  forces  and  approved  and  published  na- 
tionally numerous  task  force  jeports.  The 
presiding  officer  at  these  meetings  Is  Re- 
publican National  Committee  Chairman, 
Ray  Bliss.  The  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  continues  to  be  an  Increasingly 
positive  force  in  the  examination  and  deter- 
mination of  party  jjolicies  and  party  opera- 
tions. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Leadership  state- 
ments for  1967  are  being  published  as  a 
Senate  document.  They  appear  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  and  are  Indexed  as  to  the  Issues 
covered. 

the  budget 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting, 
Feb.  2,  1967) 

Senator  Dirksen.  Every"  American  family 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "budget". 
Every  American  family  knows  what  it  is  to 
try  to  make  ends  meet — especially  these  days. 
Every  American  family  knows  that,  while  it 
can  perhaps  for  a  little  while  live  beyond  its 
means,  It  cannot  do  so  for  very  long  without 
finding  Itself  on  the  short  and  rocky  road 
to  the  poor  house. 

A  government — any  government — Is  no  ex- 
ception for  a  government  Is,  after  all.  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of  fam- 
ilies. Like  a  family,  a  government  cannot 
rely  on  hoped-for  Income  nor  can  It  endure 
economically  for  very  long  if  needless  ex- 
penditures which  it  can't  afford  are  per- 
mitted. I  suggest,  therefore,  that  rather  than 
dealing  in  countless  billions  of  dollars  and 
confusing  ourselves  with  endless  strings  of 
zeros,  we  think  hereafter  of  the  operation  of 
this  government  in  family  terms. 

As  has  been  emphasized  already  by  the 
news  media  throughout  the  country  and  as 
has  been  emphasized  already  by  members  of 
the  Congress,  this  Administration's  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  Is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. It  contains  sums  that  are  astronom- 
ical. It  contains,  to  be  sure,  provision  for 


necessities — especially  as  regards  the  fearful 
conflict  In  Viet  Nam — but  It  contains  also  a 
large  number  of  absolutely  non-essential 
Items  which,  in  aggregate,  can  and  should 
and  vnll  be  eliminated  If  the  stlU-heavy 
Democratic  majorities  In  the  Congress  will 
cooperate  with  us. 

The  budget  of  the  United  States,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration,  is  as  big  as  a 
metropolitan  telephone  directory  and  every 
page  contains  print  Just  as  small.  The  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Congress  will,  without 
exception.  In  the  days  immediately  ahead,  be 
examining  every  line  and  item  of  this  budget 
with  clear  and"  knowledgeable  eyes.  We  are 
determined  to  vote  to  retain  every  Item  of 
necessity  both  In  domestic  and  defense  pro- 
grams but  are  equally  determined  if  the 
Democrat  majorities  in  the  Congress  can  be 
so  persuaded,  to  eliminate  every  single  Item, 
large,  middling  or  small,  that  should  be  cut. 
Our  recommendatioiis  in  the  days  ahead  will 
be  Efjecific,  clear  and  unmlFtakable.  In  this 
area  of  non-essential  expenditures,  we  are 
prepared  to  wield  a  swinging  meat-cleaver  or 
use  a  delicate  scalpel  as  the  operation  may 
require. 

From  our  school-day  reading  w^  have  ever 
more  occasion  to  recall,  from  Dickens'  "David 
Copperfleld",  the  timeless  and  timely  lesson 
in  budgeteerlng  given  young  Copperfield  by 
the  seasoned  and  sensible  Mr.  Mlcawber: 

"Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  result 
happiness.  Annual  Income  twenty  pounds, 
annual  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and 
six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted, 
the  leaf  Is  withered,  the  God  of  day  goes 
down  upon  the  dreary  scene  and  you  are.  In 
short,  flat."  •«. 

If  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
and  Its  still  dominant  Democrat  majorities  In 
the  Congress  persist  In  the  course  they  have 
now  mapped  out  for  the  American  people  we 
too  wUl  be  "in  short,  flat."  This  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Congress  vrtll  do  every- 
thing vrtthin  their  minority  power  to  prevent. 
Let  those  In  the  seats  of  majority  and  au- 
thority be  advised. 

Representative  Ford.  The  "Big  If"  budget 
of  the  United  States  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  as  presented  to  this  Congress  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration,  Is  a  bad 
budget.  It  should  be  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Congress  immediately,  with  the 
demand  that  it  be  reviewed  and  revised  Into 
a  document  that  makes  sense  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people. 

This  budget  Is  misleading.  We  don't  be- 
lieve In  It.  The  people  don't  believe  In  It.  At 
a  time  when  the  living  costs  of  every  Amer- 
ican family  have  never  been  higher — at  a 
time  when  family  income  Just  can't  keep 
up — at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  the  third 
largest  war  in  our  history — this  budget  tries 
to  provide  for  both  guns  and  butter.  It  actu- 
ally contains  a  great  deal  of  lard. 

"The  American  people  will  not  tolerate  sucb 
fiscal  manipulation.  They  will  no  longer  per- 
mit such  Insults  to  their  intelligence  and 
raids  on  ^^their  pocketbooks.  The  budget  la 
agonizing  table-talk  in  every  American  home. 
The  press  is  already  echoing  the  same  angry 
feeling.  One  illustration — shown  here  from  a 
recent  column  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News — makes  the  point  dramatically.  By  any 
estimate  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be  added 
to  each  family's  burden. 

This  budget  should  be  labelled  the  "Big  If" 
budget.  It  Is  the  biggest  and  the  "Ifflesf  in 
American  history: 

//    the    Administration's    estimate    of    the 

cost  of  Viet  Nam  is  anywhere  near  accurate; 

//  the  Congress  votes  a  postal  fee  increase; 

//  the  Congress  approves  an  income  tax 

Increase; 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  various  tax 
meastires  the  Administration  recommends; 

//  the  program  cutbacks  promised  actually 
occur; 
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It  the  economy,  despite  the  AdmlnJstra-         Surely   It   Is   no   time    to   woo    the   Com-     so  Interested  In  a  few  rubles  that  thev  .^ 
tlon  8  manipulations,  proves  healthy.  munlst  world  with   trade   concessions.   Let     wUUng   to   "build    brldKes"   with   Am.n 

we  cannot  as  a  people,  gamble  on  so  many      the    Soviet    Union    and    Eastern    European      credit.   American   loans    American    mwh'j^ 
and  such  big     Ifs  .  ,  ^      .^^      ^    ^  Communist   governments   first   convince    us      tools  when  the  death  cries  from  Viet  N«m 

If  a  business  were  operated  with  a  budget      that    they    truly    seek    peace    in    Viet    Nam.  ring  dally  in  their  ears 
like  this.  It  would  go  bankrupt  in  a  week,      the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  UntU   then 

If  a  family  budget  depended  on   any  such      we  should  refuse   to  be  party  to  any  mer-  cuean  elections 

reasoning,  the  family  would  be  cold,  hungry     cenary  deals  In  which  the  main  advantage  (I«su«l     following     a     leadership     meeting 

and  without  a  roof  almost  overnlgtit.                  is  with  our  avowed  enemies.  Nov.  16,  1967) 

What  miist  be  done  can  be  done  by  this          We  will  support  mutualiy  beneficial,  really  Representative  Ford.  In  the  course  of  our 

Congress  to  make   this  bad   budget  a  good      reciprocal  political  and  economic  agreements  Appraisal  of  the  State  of  the  Union  last  Jan 

one.  What  must  be  done  con  be  doae  by  the     with    Communist    governments    only    when  uary.  Senator  Dlrksen  and  I  said :  •'Congreaa 

Congress  If  the  Democrat  majorities  In  the     they  prove  beyond  question,  as  they  easily  must   also   move   ahead   on   the  President! 

Congress  will  heed  the  people's  detnand  for     can.    that    their    policies    and    actions    are  year-old   pledge   for   a   Clean   Election  Law 

economy.  The  Republican  minorities  In  the      aimed  at  lasting  peace,  honorable  settlement  Such   a    law    must   be   on   the   books   before 

Congress    are    determined    to    act.    Let    the      of   the   war   In    Viet   Nam   and    the   crisis   In  1968." 

Democrat  leadership   take  heed.                            the  Middle  Eart.  and  abandonment  of  their  Recently,    the    House    Republican    Policy 

BUTLDiNO  BiUDGES  AND  EAST-WEST  TRADE              support  foT  so-called  "wars  of  hatloual  lib-  Committee  In  a  strong,  clear  statement  also 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting  May       eratlon"     against     free     and     Independent  urged   prompt   consideration   of  clean  eleo- 

25   1967)                                          peoples.  tlons  legislation. 

D^„,o.,„„*on..»   c n.      I            „,      T,                Senator    Dirksen.    Have   you    heard    of    a  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 

.i.^h^fnt?.    pyi,^n  .„^«       t      ^^';  ^J""      «'"«'«  nv^ii^n.  Who  was  reported  as  a  cas-  tor  passage  of  legislation  of  this  kind.  ^ 

mi^Man    ^r^     rnmZ^ur^.l.r^  !f'      "*"y  *"   Viet  Nam?   You  haven't  and   you  dlate  action  U  required  of  Congress  iTTch 

anTcomrJ^ni!;  Zc^^^V^L^^^^L^^^      ''°'^''-  ^^^^  y°"  «««  ^«P°««1  *«■«  American  reforms  are  to  take  effect  and  be  operative 

^.^i^TrT^Hnl^  ^2^M      '^^""'^"^  5^,  '^^  *°^      ^hd   South   Vietnamese   casualties.   On   May  during  the  1968  campaigns. 

^iTanl^bv    the  fhoZnT,    ,r  vii';"K«^       25th.  the  U.S.  Command  reported  that  total  It  should  be  emphas^ed  that  this  effort  U 

ulZ^^.y^l^^^i^l^^         >,     Iah    T-      American  casualties  were  in  excess  of  70.000.  genuinely   bi-partisan.   The   several   refornu 

Stlon  ro^unf,/,  tn^L'^h^^/f^^^                     "^'^  Included  10,253  dead.  South  Vietnamese  spelled   out   have   been   advocated   and  aup! 

fh™^.  hi  °^f,MH^^J^„^.^      ^-V^^^^  ^^^^      ^'■°«P  d««'^*>«  ^''"ed  46,000.  ported  by  both  the  Johnson-Humphrey  M- 

iVt^^niJ^'^X^T^.T.T  "   o^TcLeV'^  ""^'^"'-  '^""^'^^  ^''"'^""•^  °^  T^^^'^ZT  ^'^  ^''"'^"'^^^  ""'^^^''^ 

sls^nt^thTt^^eT/nr shou"d'  ^htX^ fTee-'     ^.3.  deaths:  ^^^'::^^T.T.  'S'^::'^\%TT'  ''"'  ''^;. 

dom  and  survival  against  Oommunl*  aggres-         Army   a.  235  "?„^f"l^Ho^,.^    ?r  !l^   "^'^f  °''^\  Pj-'^-'ff  «^" 

slon  on  the  one  hand.  While  trading  an^al-         Navy    '307  n^"n^t^    nto  pubUc  1^^^^^^  legislation  I. 

ing  for  Communist  enrichment  on  the  other.         Marines 3.370        %^^^urJj^^r^^T^\V^Z:r.r...,, . 

n:Jtr-^iry°''''T'^r^''r:  ^' '"" - '''  ^n^eVoZ.'^.nTT^troFZirZTT. 

fh.^Hnl^n     .  f  ^^        "^^  ^'°'^'  ^'^  ^                  Total                                                   ~::n^  ^"^««-  To  these    the  Republicans  In  Congr.« 

3rsr^' '£ir„^.„.  ,„  joj,.  Ko=.£^w::;:::::::::::::::::'?;oM  ^SS.-ISJ'n'l^Z'iS-^^h. 

hll\        ^1?^^^^!°^"  ^^^l  '*  "^^  '°'"'"          ^Hn« ■ oJ-  00!  "-^^^  tf^^  Election  Refor^  BUI  does  not  now 

?r?l TT  dedicated  communist  governments         $j!^5^«     —  21.  283  „„  ^^e  Admlnistratlon-s  list  of  mu« 

from  their  stated  International  goals.  The  ex-          Air    Force 1.170  legislation" 

tension  of  most-favored-natlon  tar«r  treat-                                                                           -— —  we  hope-very  much-that  the  Johnson- 

ment  to  Commumst  East  Europe  In  existing     south  V^^."n;"H;:;;: fi'-o-  Humphrey  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  Democrat 

circumstances   Is    unwarranted   and    unwise.      South  Vietnam  deaths 46,626  majorities  in  the  Congress  have  lost  neither 

The  reducuon  of  export  controls  On  East-          How  were  they  killed?  For  the  most  part  their  vrtsh  nor  their  will  that  clean  election* 

w^t  trade  in  so-called  'non-strategic  Items"     by  Red  Russian  weapons  and   Red  Chinese  shall  become  a  standard  "to  which  the  wise 

is  dangerous,  and  Congress  should  Carefully     weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  Red  Viet  Cong  and  honest  can  repair." 

review  this  whole  subject.  It  may  well  be  that     it's  that  simple.  And  there  are  more  weapoM  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  our  Question  of 

present  controls  should  be  tightened  and  cer-      to  come.  the  Week:  "Why  the  delay  In  assuring  clean 

talnly  they  should  be  more  clearly  defined         our  airmen  have   shot  down  71  Russian-  elections?" 

by  the  elected  representatives  of  tht  people,     built  Mlgs.  It  Is  estimated  that  another  350  Mr.   Dirksen.  RepubUcans  In  the  Senate 

auaranteelng  commercial  credits  to  Com-      Mlgs    are    available    for    replacemenU.    Our  stand   firmly   beside   those  In   the  House  of 

munlst  governments  Is  a  form  of  economic      military  reports  that  2.450  Russlan-buUt  mis-  Representatives  In  their  unqualified  support 

foreign     aid     heretofore     reserved     for     our     sUes  have  been  fired  at  our  planes.  Tens  of  of  election  reform. 

friends.    Such    a    policy    compels    our    own     thousands    of    Russlan-buUt    and    Chinese-  Time,   as  never  before.   Is  of  the  essence 

people,  against  their  will,  to  encoumge  and      built  rifles  and  mortars  have  been  found  by  «  a  measure  of  this  kind  Is  to  be  enacted  Into 

strengthen  Communism.  It  Is  Illogical  to  do      our   troops  in   the   Jungles,  fields,  and   Viet  law  and  If  Its  provisions  are  to  be  effective  In 

this  while  committing  American  lltes  to   a      Cong  supply  dumps.  The  weapons  come  from  the   course    of    the    campaign    months   Jurt 

Conununlst-supported  war  In  Viet  Nam.            the  Russians  and  their  wretched  Red  allies,  ahead. 

The  May  Day  order  of  the  day  l«ued  by      The    victims    of    these    weapons    are    young  Congress  cannot  ask   of  other  Americans 

the   Soviet   Defense   Minister.   MarshaU    An-      Americana  and  South   Vietnamese.  The  In-  what  It  U  not  prepared  Itself  to  observe  Un- 

drel  Grechko.  accused  the  United  States  of     strumenta  of  death  are  Red-built.  The  dead,  less  this  Congress  Is  prepared  to  take  this 

"hatching   sinister    plou    to   spread    aggres-      the   amputees,   the  armless,   the   legless  are  necessary  action  In  campaign  reform   It  can- 

slon      in   other   parts   of    the    vorld   beyond      Americans  and  South  Vietnamese.  not  require  of  others  that  they  toe-the-llne 

Viet  Nam.   Anyone  who  has  studied   Soviet          These  are  the  people  with  whom  we    are  In  other  regards.  We  must.  In  short    prac- 

tactlcs   knows   that  Moscow  always   accuses      asked    to    set   up    a    partnership    to    "build  tlce  what  we  preach.  We  cannot   fairly  urge 

Its  adversary  of  doing  what  the  Kremlin  It-      bridges."  These  are  the  people  to  whom  we  upon  others  the  conduct  of  clean  elections 

self  la  plotting  to  do.                                                are  asked  to  turn  the  cheek  of  compassion  unless  we  make  very  certain  that  our  own 

Since    last    May    1.    violence    and    trouble      and  embark  on   a  policy  of  East-West  trade,  house  Is  In  order,  unless  we  assure  the  Amer- 

clearly     Instigated     by     Communists     have      Is    trade   so   sweet    and    proflu    so   desirable  lean  people  that  we  are  fully  and  willingly 

erupted    almost    on    signal    In    widely   scat-      as  to  be  pijrchased  at  the  price  we  now  pay  prepared  to  set  rules  of  conduct  for  ourselves 

tcred    parts    of    the    world— In    the    Sea    of     In  death   and  agony?  The  volume  of  trade  before  we  attempt  to  reform  others. 

Japan,  along  the  38th  parallel  In  Korea,  In     which  might  be  developed  would   be  a  pit-  As  public  office  Is  a  public  trust   so  any- 

Hongkong,   and    the   Middle   East.  T»e  open      tance  compared  with  our  gross  national  prod-  thing  that  causes  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the 

threat  of  Interventton  by  the  Soviet  Union      uct.  And  how  durable  would  -uch  a  bridge  seeking  of  public  office  and  the  conduct  of  It 

to  support  Nasser's  reckless  gamble  In  the     be  when  the  trade  and  traffic  which  flows  over  thereafter  produces  a  steady  erosion  of  faith 

Gulf  of  Aqaba  gravely  threatens  world  peace     H  carries  the  taint  of  blood?  in  our  free  society. 

and  gives  little  evidence  of  any  Rusalan  de-          Whenever  the  ghastly  business  In  Viet  Nam  Needless  to  say.  morality  cannot  be  legls- 

alre  for  "building  bridges"  to  the  Pre*  World.      comes  to  an  end  and  the  Reds  are  prepared  lated.   ethics  cannot   be   established   by  law. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Soviet  bloc  has  em-      to  become  reliable  partners  In   peace,  there  Political    campaigning    and    political    office 

barked   on   a  bold   and   concerted   effort   to     will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  "building  holding    can    win    public    confidence    and 

divert    the   attention   of   the   United   States      bridges."  achieve  the  people's  respect  only  as  the  In- 

and  Western  Europe  from  the  grim  struggle          How  strange   that  the   Reds  are  so   Inter-  dlvlduals  Involved  set  a  worthy  example  to 

In  Southeast  Asia  at  a  time  when  th«  NATO      ested    In   the   American   buck   that   they   are  a"  others. 

shield  Is  softer  than  at  any  time  sine*  It  was     ready  to  venture    Into  the   brldge-bulIdlng  ~  Periodically,   however,   circumstances  and 

^Ised    by    former    President    Truman    ahd     business  even  with  Yankee  Imperialists!  Wo  the  questionable  practices  of  a  few  require 

Elsenhower.                                                                   doubt  however  that  the  American  people  are  review  by  the  many.  At  such  times,  helpful 
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eculatlon  can  often  produce  genuine  Im- 
orovement  In  the  campaigning  for  office  and 
Ihe  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

we  are  mystified  by  the  passage  of  so  many 
aonths  since  this  bi-partisan  legislation  was 
5fst  enthusiastically  proposed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  our  Question  of 
ttje  Week:  "Why  the  delay  in  assuring  clean 
elections?" 

the    COST    or    LIVINO 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting, 
Sept.  21,  1967) 

RepresentaUve  Ford.  How  strange— how 
verv  strange  It  Is— that  as  the  cost  of  food 
roes  up  and  up,  the  prices  the  farmers  re- 
ceive go  down  and  down— to  a  near-all-time 
l(,w_-6%  lower.  In  fact,  than  Just  a  year  agol 

From  among  the  nation's  headlines  over 
the  past  year-and-a-half : 
1966 

March  28— "How  Big  the  Price  Rise?  Is  Ud 
Off?"  (US  News  &  World  Report) 

May  31— "Food  Surveys  Show  Prices  Up 
Nearly  7'^:"  (Washington  Star) 

August  15— "Food  Price  Anger  Housewives" 
I  New  York  Times) 

7967 

May  15— "U.S.  Predicts  2-3%  Rise  In  Pood 
Prices"  (Wash.  Star) 

May  25 — "Living  Costs  Keep  Climbing 
(Christian  Science  Monitor) 

June  5 — "Iiiflatlon  on  the  March"  (News- 

July  23— "Still  Higher  Food  Prices  Likely, 
fteeman  Says"  (Washington  Star) 

August  8 — "Higher  Food  Prices  Ahead?" 
(Washington  Dally  News) 

August  17 — "Living  Costs  Climbing  at  3 
Per  Cent  Rate"  (Wash.  Post) 

August  28 — "Purchasing  Power  Lags  in 
U5.  as  Costa  Rise"  (Christian  Science 
Monitor ) 

September  3 — "Price  Rises  on  Basic  Oooda 
Becoming  Dally  Diet"  (New  York  "nmes) 

September  11— "Where  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing U  Heading"  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report) 

September  18— "Housing  Shortage  Grows 
In  suburbs.  Raising  Prices"  (New  York 
Times) 

And  so  It  goes — on  and  on  and  on — with 
no  real  effort  being  made  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  to  stop  this  rla- 
ingcost  of  living. 

Sugar  Is  up — household  appliances  are 
up— carpeting  is  up — automobiles  are  up — 
clothing  Is  up — and  there  Is  no  end  In  slghtl 

Is  there  an  answer?  There  Is,  Indeed  I  But 
that  answer  Is  not,  at  present,  the  massive 
tax  Increase  proposed  by  this  Administration. 
If,  to  be  sure,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration is  unwilling  or  unable  to  ap- 
ply the  powerful  means  It  does  have  at 
hand— the  elimination  of  non-essential  Fed- 
eral spending— then  the  American  people 
may  have  forced  upon  them  by  this  Admin- 
istration a  crushing  tax  increase.  But  the 
President  has  nof  made  a  convincing  case  for 
the  tax  Increase  he  seeks.  We  shall  continue 
our  demand  for  the  elimination  of  non-essen- 
tial spending. 

We  have,  however,  done  far  more  than 
Just  demanded — and  this  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  The  Republicans  In  Congress, 
with  the  aid  of  some  enlightened,  disen- 
chanted Democrats  have  already  achieved.  In 
the  House,  a  reduction  of  some  4  billions  of 
dollars  In  non-essential  appropriations.  That 
record  Is  crystal -clear.  But  more,  much  more, 
Is  required.  It  will  not  result,  however,  until 
this  Administration,  with  its  Democratic 
maJorltlea>^ln  the  Congress,  reeixinds  to  the 
American  pcopie'5  demand  that  this  dread- 
ful pressure  of  the  ever-rising  cost  of  living 
he  removed. 

As  to  where  such  spending  cuts  have  been 
made  and  can  be  made.  I  point  to  the  Sum- 
mary of  Action  on  Budget  Estimates  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  this  90th  Con- 
gress— i  billion  dollars  worth  of  largely  Re- 


publican reductions   In  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey budget. 

Beyond  this  we  Insist  that  the  Administra- 
tion come  clean  on  the  reaZ  cost  of  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam.  Until  this  happens,  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  have  no  faith  whatever  In 
this  AdmlnlstraUon  nor  In  their  future.  They 
Insist,  therefore,  upon  an  end  to  all  non- 
essential spending.  This  done,  they  wUl  re- 
spond, a.s  always,  to  what  Is  best  and  neces- 
sary for  our  nation's  safety  and  well-being. 
Therefore,  our  Question-of-the-Week: 
"Mr.  President:  The  Cost  of  Living:  How 
Much  Higher — How  Much  Longer?" 

Senator  Dirksen.  Just  a  year  ago  this 
month  we  were  told  by  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  that  what  America 
needed  was  "a  strong  dose  of  self-discipline". 
To  this  we  replied,  as  we  do  now,  "Physician, 
heal  thyself".  We  believed  then,  as  we  do 
now,  that  to  ask  self-discipline  of  lat>or,  to 
ask  self-dlsclpUne  of  management,  to  ask 
self-dlBClpUne  of  the  farmer,  to  ask  self-dls- 
clpUne  of  the  Congress,  to  ask  self-dlsclpUne 
of  the  housewife  and  the  consumer  was  pious 
and  pointless,  as  It  U  now — until  the  Presi- 
dent asks  self-dlsclpllne  of  his  Administra- 
tion and  his  own  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  Congress.  We  were  not  Impressed  then. 
We  are  not  Impressed  now. 

To  describe  the  nation's  present  economic 
trend  as  nightmarish,  as  several  have  done. 
Is  an  understatement.  The  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  taxes  has  rarely  been 
so  great.  Interest  rates  and  growing  curbs 
on  available  credit  have  seldom  been  as  high 
or  as  strong.  The  Jobless  rate  among  the  un- 
skilled and  minority  group  workers  is  dan- 
gerously high.  The  Federal  budget  deficit 
anticipated  is  astronomical.  The  nation's  bal- 
ance of  pavments  and  our  growing  weakness 
In  the  world  market-place  are  ominous.  This 
Administration's  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies require  drastic  overhauling.  We  Repub- 
licans In  Congress  will  do  everything  In  our 
fxjwer  to  bring  It  about. 

As  always,  the  people  who  are  hurt  the 
most  by  this  sky-rocketing  cost  of  Uving  and 
economic  mismanagement  are  those  who  can 
stand  It  least — the  housewife,  the  wage- 
earner,  the  pensioner,  the  poor.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Republican  minority  in  Con- 
gress can  do  so,  we  shall  put  a  stop  to  it. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  on  two  front* — one 
In  Viet  Nam  and  one  here  at  home.  Both  have 
become  critical.  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration has  regularly  lambasted  those 
"tired  people"  who  oppose  the  so-called 
"Great  Society's"  multl-blUlon  dollar  pro- 
grams. Insisting  that  we  can  fight  and  win 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  while  at  the  same  time 
we  spend  even  more  billions  for  "Great  So- 
ciety" programs  and  experiments.  We  can- 
not. And  If  to  our  voices  others  are  needed 
to  swell  the  chorus  of  protest,  add  that  of 
the  respected  Democratic  Chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Mills, 
who  Insists,  with  us,  that  we  cannot  have 
both  guns  and  butter. 

To  those  who  believe  that  "Federal  money" 
win  solve  all  our  problems,  this  reminder: 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "Federal  money". 
It  Is  your  money,  no  one  else's.  And  If  you 
don't  believe  that,  take  another  look  at  your 
last  Income  tax  payment.  It  Is  the  American 
people's  money,  siphoned  from  every  home 
and  hearth,  that  is  being  spent  for  the  na- 
tional security— which  is  right!  It  Is  more 
and  more  of  this  same  money  that  Is  being 
spent  for  these  "Great  Society"  experiments 
and    adventures— too    many    of    which    are 

wrong!  --.^ 

A  New  Direction  l^-saklled  for,  as  It  has  been 
for  many  long  months — toward  common 
sense  prudent  management,  and  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  the  dollars  of  the 
American  people. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Humphrey— a  new  ex- 
amination, a  new  dlagno.sis  of  the  nation's 
economic  Ills  are  called  for.  A  strong  prescrip- 
tion of  economy  and  truth  Is  needed— now. 


Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week  "Mr. 
President:  The  Cost  of  Living:  How  Much 
Higher — How  Much  Longer?" 

creative  federalism 
(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting. 

Apr.  20.  1967) 
Senator  Dirksen.  The  term  "creative  Fed- 
eralism" was  expressed  In  1962  by  a  Repub- 
lican governor,  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New 
York.  It  was  appropriated  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrev  Administration  and  voiced  by  the 
Presldent"ln  a  speech  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
In  1964 — the  same  speech  In  which  he  first 
publicly  uttered  the  impressive  words,  "Great 
Society".  The  gap  between  the  Democrat  and 
Republican  concepts  of  "creative  Federalism" 
is  as  wide  as  that  between  the  poles. 

It  was  another  Democrat  president.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  wrote.  "The  question  of  the 
relationship  of  the  states  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  carcUnal  question  of  our  con- 
stitutional system".  It  Is  Indeed! 

Unless  and  until  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  given  more  practical  and  persuasive 
evidence  of  performance-ln-partnershlp  with 
the  states  by  the  Federal  government,  they 
will  continue  to  ^new  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
concept  of  "creative  Federalism"  as  nothing 
but  "words,  words,  words".  In  this,  as  in  so 
much  else  that  relates  to  the  credibility  of 
this  Administration,  we  are  all  from  Missouri. 
The  main  feature  of  this  so-called  "creative 
Federalism"  appears  to  be  a  determination  to 
estabUsh  direct  Federal-local  prograjns.  by- 
passing the  states  and  their  govemorB  and 
dealing,  under  Washington-controlled  terms, 
with  local  authorities.  This  Is  neither  "cre- 
aUve"  nor  is  It  "Federalism".  It  is  Instead 
crematlve  and  is  likely  to  consume  us  all. 

Unless  and  until  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  Is  prepared  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  Its  use  of  the  word  "partnership", 
we  win  be  skeptical. 

Unless  and  until  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  proves  Its  willingness  to  cut 
non-essential  Federal  spending  drast:c&lly 
and  so  to  ease  both  the  Federal  and  state 
tax  burden  on  our  i>eople.  we  will  be  doubt- 
ful. 

Unless  and  unUl  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  Is  prepared  to  Insist  that  Ita 
bureaucrats  not  only  faithfully  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress but.  In  doing  so,  cooperate  fully  and 
freely  with  State  and  local  officials.  credlbUlty 
will  remain  in  short  supply. 

We  ask.  in  short,  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrev  Administration  stop  voicing  classic 
cliches.  Instead.  It  should  reduce  spending. 
It  should  share  revenues  equitably  with  state 
and  local  governments.  It  should  rein  In  Its 
bureaucrats  more  tightly.  It  should  release 
rigid,  unnecessary  controls. 

Instead  of  -promoting  the  "more  perfect 
Union",  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion's brand  of  "creative  Federalism"  wUl  im- 
pair and  imperil  the  "more  perfect  Union". 
Representative  Ford.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1960.  It  has  risen 
from  a  total  of  nearly  7  billion  dollars  per 
year  to  nearly  15  billion  dollars  per  year.  The 
end  of  this  "creative  Federalism"  Is  not  In 
sight.  The  President  himself  has  unabashedly 
predicted  an  expansion  to  $60  billion  In  5 
years. 

The  ruthless  extension  of  Federal  author- 
ity financing  and  control  grows  with  every 
day  that  passes.  With  It  grows  the  increased 
and  corrosive  dependence  of  our  people  on 
Washington.  With  It  comes  a  corresponding 
shrinkage  In  their  self-reliance,  their  free- 
dom and  their  funds.  "Spend  and  spend, 
borrow  and  borrow,  control  and  control"  ap- 
pears to  be  a  true  definition  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration's  "creative  Fed- 
eralism". As  Senator  Dirksen  has  said,  this 
phrase  is  nothing  thus  far  but  "words,  words, 
words". 
We  would  be  In  neglect  of  our  duty  as  the 
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loyal  opposition,  however,  U  we  were  not  to 
admit  that  there  are  no  rights  without  re- 
sponsibilities. This  Is  true  for  a  stfcte  and  a 
community  as  for  an  Individual.  The  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  will  continue  to  exert 
eveiy  possible  effort,  despite  the  Democrat 
majorities  here,  to  reduce  nonessential 
spending,  promote  a  program  of  revenue 
sharing,  tax  credits,  or  functional  biloo  grants 
to  free  the  energies  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Improve  bureaucratic  practices, 
eliminate  unreasonable  Federal  controls  and 
restore  to  our  people  In  their  homes,  their 
towns  and  their  cities  the  righta  and  the 
funds  of  which  they  are  steadily  being 
deprived. 

Responsive  and  responsible  staQe  govern- 
ments are  essential  to  the  worttlng  of  a 
truly  creative  Federalism.  Prom  the  25  Re- 
publican governors  now  In  offlca  wonder- 
fully encouraging  evidence  of  this  can  be 
seen.  No  state,  however,  will  deserve  free- 
dom from  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration's crematlve  Federalism  unless  it 
provides  the  same  proof  of  performance. 

We  Insist,  in  short,  that  "creaAlve  Fed- 
eralism" be  Just  that,  where  Washington 
Is  concerned.  We  expect,  at  the  s«me  time, 
that  our  people  at  home  will  re-aasert  their 
ability  to  take  over  in  their  own  best  Inter- 
est. The  Republicans  In  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  set  the  pace. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

(Released  Aug.  29,  1967) 

Representative  POrd.  The  war  at  home — 
the  war  against  crlmfr — Is  being  lost.  The 
Administration  appears  to  be  In.  full  re- 
treat. The  homes  and  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica are  no  longer  safe  for  our  people.  This 
Is  a  frightful  situation.  Our  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  It.  In  the  past  six  years  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  9%  while  crime  has  risen  by  62%.  The 
end  Is  not  In  sight. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  dejnand  that 
this  Administration  take  the  action  required 
to  protect  our  people  In  their  homes,  on  the 
streets,  at  their  Jobs.  To  this  end,  we  have 
proposed — and  vigorously  pushed — bills 
which  will  provide  the  Administration  with 
whatever  tools  It  needs  to  do  the  Job.  We 
win  continue  to  press  this  Administration 
and  Its  top-heavy  majority  In  Coagress  re- 
lentlessly, day  after  day  after  d»y.  There 
can  be  no  further  Administration  «xcuse  for 
Indecision,  delay  or  evasion. 

When  a  Rap  Brown  and  a  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  are  allowed  to  run  loose,  to  threaten 
law-abiding  .Americans  with  Injury  and 
death.  It's  time  to  slam  the  door  on  them  and 
any  like  them — and  slam  It  hard! 

In  the  89th  Congress,  Republican  efforts 
produced :  , 

Reasonable  extension  and  Impro^iement  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  to  as- 
sist local  and  state  law  enforcement  Officers; 

New  thinking  regarding  means  to  Improve 
probation  and  parole  service  and  defeat  of 
Administration  efforts  to  remove  svipervlslon 
of  probation  officers  by  Federal  Jupges; 

Creation  of  a  Commission  to  fully  revise 
and  reform  our  Federal  criminal  laire. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  Republican  efforts 
have  resulted  In: 

The  revm-ltlng  through  imperative  amend- 
ments of  the  Administration's  crime  control 
bill,  to  further  strengthen  the  hand  of  state 
and  local  governments  in  crime  pUeventlon, 
detection  and  prosecution;  ; 

Passage  by  the  House  of  an  Antl-tilot  Bill, 
for  prosecution  of  those  who  use  the  facili- 
ties of  Intrastate  commerce  with  Intent  to 
incite  a  riot; 

Passage  In  the  Senate  of  a  bill  to  strength- 
en and  clarify  the  review  by  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal of  criminal  sentences  of  Federal  courts; 

Introduction  of  a  bill,  the  Criililnal  Ac- 
tivities Profits  Act.  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
illegal  funds  In  legitimate  business; 

Introduction  of  a  bill  providing  for  elec- 


tronic surveillance  control,  in  order  that  the 
right  of  individual  privacy  might  be  fully 
protected  wlille  the  national  security  is 
equally  preserved; 

Introduction  of  an  Omnibus  Crinoinal  Pro- 
cedures bin.  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  law 
enforcement  officers   and  Judges; 

Introduction  of  a  bill  to  establish  in  Con- 
gress a  Joint  Committee  on  Organized  Crime. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  actions  already 
taken  by  the  Republicans  In  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  our  people  against  or- 
ganized crime,  group  violence,  and  individual 
crime. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  created  a  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  and  a  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee  Task 
Force  on  Crime.  Each  has  been  hard  at  work. 

Finally,  the  25  Republican  governors  across 
the  nation  have  activated  their  "Action 
Plan",  to  Inaugurate  a  new  era  of  creative 
state  leadership  to  meet  the  national  crisis 
of  social  injustice  and  lawlessness. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  shout  "Flrel"  In  a 
theater.  No  one  has  a  right  to  Incite  riot, 
looting,  destruction  and  murder.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  right  Uy  act  against  the 
public  safety  by  any  one,  anywhere,  any  time. 

Our  people  are  frightened  by  the  rampant 
crime  of  all  types  that  is  overwhelming  the 
nation.  The  Congress  can.  If  It  follows  Re- 
publican leadership,  provide  the  tools  for 
nghtlng  crime  that  the  Administration  must 
use.  We  demand  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  act — now  I 

Senator  Dikksen.  Not  a  day  passes  without 
hundreds  of  reports  of  individual  crimes 
against  our  people.  Not  a  week  passes  with- 
out evidence  of  the  vicious  successes  of  orga- 
nized crime  from  coast  to  coast.  Never  in  our 
history  have  our  people  been  so  threatened. 
Never  before  has  civil  discipline  been  so  lax. 
Never  before  has  leadership  been  so  lacking. 

The  law  must  be  enforced.  The  law  must 
be  obeyed.  The  law  must  be  respected.  The 
great  failure  of  our  society  is  its  inability 
to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Respect  for  the  law  la  the  duty  of  the 
people.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Administration.  The 
means  it  requires  for  the  purpose  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 

We  demand  that  this ,  Congress,  with  Its 
overwhelming  Democratic  majority,  take  im- 
mediately the  steps  we  have  proposed  for 
Administration  use. 

We  demand  also  that  the  Administration: 

Apply  without  further  delay  the  major 
reconunendatlons  of  Its  own,  hand-picked 
Crime  Commission; 

Cease  to  restrict  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  their  proper  use  of  the  investiga- 
tive tools  they  have  at  hand; 

Furnish  our  law  enforcement  officers  with 
the  investigative  tools  they  still  require  and 
which  Republican -proposed  legislation  would 
provide; 

Establish,  as  Republicans  have  long  urged, 
a  National  Law  Enforcement  Institute,  for 
research  and  training  in  prevention  and 
prosecution  of  organized  and  Individual 
crime  and  for  the  dissemination  of  the  latest 
techniques  In  police  science. 

Finally,  as  presented  in  our  Appraisal  of 
the  State  of  the  Union  in  January  of  this 
year  and  earlier,  we  remind  America's  Judges 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  cltl- 
Ben  with  the  same  fervor  as  they  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  accused. 

By  unanimous  resolution,  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices,  attended  by  Jurists 
from  45  states,  reasserted  this  principle  and 
necessity.  We  applaud  their  action  and  com- 
mend It  without  reservation  to  every  Judge 
In  the  land.  The  protection  of  the  good  citi- 
zen Is  paramount  and  compelling.  I  submit 
that  the  strengthening  of  a  good  society  is 
more  Important  than  the  creation  of  a  so- 
called  "Great  Society". 

On  an  earlier  day.  In  his  war  against  an 
International  criminal,  a  redoubtable  Eng- 


lishman besought  the  United  States  to  "Giv» 
us  the  tools  and  we'll  finish  the  Job".  In  thu 
hour,  the  Republicans  In  Congress  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  this  Administration  with 
whatever  tools  it  now  needs  to  grind  or- 
ganized and  Individual  crime  into  the  dust 
that  our  people  might  be  safe. 

We  demand  that  It  delay  no  longer. 

We  demand  that  It  finish  the  Job. 

LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  AMERICA 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting  Au» 
3.  1967) 

Senator  Dirksen.  No  person  has  a  right  to 
act  against  the  public  safety,  anywhere,  &n» 
time.  There  is  no  excuse — ever — for  riot,  ar- 
son and  murder.  On  this  Americans'  are 
agreed. 

Americans  also  agree  that: 

When  near-anarchy  exists  In  this  nation— 

When  trouble-makers  defy  the  law.  Incite 
rioting,  burning,  pillaging  and  murder- 
There  must  be  action.  Its  urgency  U  ex- 
treme. 

Punishment  of  those  who  break  the  law 
must  be  swift  and  decisive — no  matter  who 
they  may  be. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  mu»t 
be  primary  and  total. 

The  re-enforcement  of  every  arm  of  the 
law  everywhere  must  be  maximum.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  with  crime — and  crime  !» 
exactly  what  this  is. 

Republicans  In  Congress  and  across  Amer- 
ica call  for  firm,  certain  action  at  all  level* 
and  In  total  strength. 

Explanations  for  this  war  In  America'* 
streets  are  many.  Some  may  be  well-founded. 
Others  are  not.  To  find  the  right  answers  u 
our  first  duty. 

The  Administration  has  named  a  "blue 
ribbon"  commission  to  work  to  this  end.  ThlB 
la  not  enough— not  nearly  enough.  Congress 
itself  must  act  to  determine  promptly  the 
causes  and  the  cures  of  this  frightful  situa- 
tion. The  Congress — for  the  people — must 
provide  the  solutions.  Our  people  mtuf  be 
made  safe  In  their  homes,  at  their  Jobs  and 
on  the  streets. 

Mr.  Ford  and  I.  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  filed  a  resolution  calling  for 
immediate  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Congress  to  investigate  riots  and  rtolent 
civil  disorder,  with  full  powers  necessary  to 
this  purpose. 

Additional  meastires  having  similar  objec- 
tives have  been  filed  by  others  In  Congress. 
The  Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  may  be  named  to  take  initial  In- 
vestigative action.  Whatever  is  done  must  be 
done  promptly,  without  partisanship.  We  are 
oil  In  this  boat  together  and  the  winds  are 
raging. 

We  repeat,  punishment  must  be  swift  lor 
those  who  break  the  law — whoever  they  may 
be.  There  must  be  no  reward  for  those  who 
riot  and  destroy. 

But — 

There  must  be  found  workable  solutions  to 
this  unrest  and  violence  that  will  perma- 
nently assure  eradication  of  these  evils. 

There  must  be  achieved  a  restoration  of 
that  strength-ln-imlty  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica great  and  will  keep  America  free. 

Representative  FVdrd.  The  statements  Just 
made  by  Senator  Dirksen  have  my  complete 
and  wholehearted  support. 

This  war  in  our  streets  must  be  brought 
to  the  earliest  possible  end  for  the  safety  and 
benefit  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  am  wholly  confident  that  the  Congrese 
and.  hopefully,  the  Administration,  will 
promptly  and  accurately  determine  the  root 
causes  and  enduring  cures  for  this  malignant 
social  cancer 

The  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Congress 
believes  that  there  are  Immediate  steps  to  ^« 
taken  by  all  of  us — now.  In  our  January  ap- 
praisal of  the  State  of  the  Union  we  lirged 
several  of  these: 

A  total  re-vamplng  and  re-dlrectlon  of  the 
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Poverty  War — where  waste  has  been  astro- 
nomical and  administration  ineffective.  We 
lald  then  and  we  repeat: 

■VVe  want  an  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
^jl  enlist  private  enterprise  and  the  States 
u  effective  partners  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  fight.  We  would  give  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  the  very  highest  priority 
they  deserve.  As  Republicans  have  urged  for 
two  years.  Head  Start  requires  follow- 
through  in  the  early  grades." 

Creation  of  a  new  Industry  Youth  Corps 
"to  provide  private  productive  employment 
and  training  on  the  Job". 

The  passage  of  a  Human  Investment  Act 
"to  induce  employers  to  expand  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unskilled". 

The  enlargement  of  "opportunities  of  low- 
Income  Americans  for  private  home  owner- 
ship". 

Support  for  a  system  of  tax  sharing  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  and  local  governments  a 
flied  percentage  of  personal  Income  taxes 
without  Federal  control. 

The  elimination  of  the  i>overty  at-  realis- 
tic Ideas  among  Poverty  War  officials. 

We  believe  that  in  vastly  expanded  educa- 
tional opportrnltles  and  productive  job 
training  the  earliest  and  best  of  these  solu- 
tions will  be  found.  A  closer  application  of 
Federal  resources  to  local  needs  Is  clearly 
necessary. 

In  help — and  self-help — for  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  In  help — and  oppor- 
tunity— for  the  next  generation — we  will  flJid 
the  answers  we  seek  and  must  have. 

LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  AMERICA 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting, 
Oct.   26.    1967) 

Bt  the  Reptj^lican  Le.ujership.  The  dem- 
onstrations that  have  taken  place  in  Wash- 
ington and  across  the  nation  in  recent 
months  have  given  the  American  people  In- 
creasing and  even  frightening  concern  for 
the  future.  We  share  that  concern,  since 
never  before  In  our  history  has  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  America's  leadership  been  so  evi- 
dent. 

We  believe,  very  strongly,  that  the  hour 
has  now  passed  when  firmness  must  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  tolerance  In  dealing  with 
these  violent  few.  T^ey  are  unwilling  to  dem- 
onstrate peacefully.  They  ore  unwilling  to 
debate  without  violence.  They  are  permitted, 
nevertheless,  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  to 
endanger  their  fellow-cltlzens  in  their  lives 
and  property,  and  to  undermine  the  very 
well-being  of  the  nation  Itself  by  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

We  are  well  aware,  as  all  Americans  must 
be,  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  peaceable  assembly  which  are 
80  great  a  part  of  our  treasured  heritage. 
We  are  equally  aware,  however,  that  there  Is 
no  right  to  act  against  the  public  safety 
by  anyone,  anywhere,  any  time — for  any  rea- 
son. 

This  nation  had  Its  origin  In  dissent. 
We  have  always  believed  In  unlimited  criti- 
cism— In  time  of  war  and  In  time  of  peace. 
Free  speech — without  violence — must  al- 
ways be  permitted  and  approved.  But  law- 
breaking  tuid  violence  can  never  be  con- 
doned. Our  country  has  prospered  and  sur- 
vived as  a  democracy,  in  great  part  through 
peaaful.  even  if  at  times  heated,  discussion 
among  men  of  good-will.  Its  future  will  be 
equally  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of 
this  great  tradition. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  it  is  the  malcon- 
tent, the  misguided  and,  yes.  the  malicious, 
who  form  the  greatest  part  of  theic-  dem- 
onstrations. Porlunately,  they  represent  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  our  population  That 
there  may  be  many  others  wbo  share  tbelr 
Pievs  on  particular  Issues  is  very  possible. 
But  It  Is  thpse,  and  these  alone,  who  see  fit 
to  breach  the  public  peace,  break  the  na- 
tion's laws,  defy  established  authority,  and 
destroy  public  property. 


These  wretched  few  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  They  must  be  held  in  check  here- 
after and,  when  necessary,  be  brought  to 
Justice,  legally  but  firmly  by  the  scruff  of 
their  collective  necks.  The  safety  and  the 
peoce  of  mind  of  all  decent,  hard-working, 
law-abiding  millions  of  other  Americans 
must  be  preserved. 

The  first  duty  of  those  in  authority — 
In  Washington  and  in  every  community 
throughout  the  land — is  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  the  firm  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  rights  and  the  privileges  of 
those  countless  millions  of  good  Americans 
who  obey  the  law  and  keep  the  peace  must 
be  given  priority  above  all  others,  at  all 
times.  Tolerance  of  marchers  and  demonstra- 
tots  Is  all  very  well — up  to  the  point  at  which 
they  defy  the  law  and  endanger  the  public 
safety.  We  call  upon  those  In  authority  every- 
where to  enforce  the  law,  with  our  full  back- 
ing, in  the  public  Interest.  We  urge  them 
to  do  so  without  undue  concern  hereafter 
as  to  the  protests  and  whlnlngs  of  these  law- 
breakers, who  have  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  who  In  our 
view,  seek  only  publicity  and  selfish  per- 
sonal privilege. 

We  repeat,  there  is  no  right  to  act  against 
the  public  safety  by  anyone,  anywhere,  any 
time — for  any  reason. 

It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Republican 
Leadership  of  the  Congress — and,  we  believe, 
of  all  gooid  Americans  everywhere — that  the 
law  must  be  enforced  and  the  safety  of  our 
people  preserved.  We  pledge  our  utmost  ef- 
forts to  this  end. 

THE  CRrnC.\L   FARM   PROBLEM 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting. 
Mar.  23,  1967) 

Representative  Ford.  Among  the  current 
headlines:  "Farmers  Vote  to  Cut  Buying" — 
••Farmers  Dismayed  by  Declining  Prices" — 
"An  An^y  Rumble  Prom  the  Farmers" — 
"Farmers  Reported  Enxmplng  Milk" — "Farm- 
ers Approve  Machine  Boycott" — "Shooting, 
Hoarding  Mark  Dairy  Boycott".  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  Is  angry  1 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration's 
Inflationary  fiscal  policies  have  shot  farm 
production  costs  sky-high.  The  American 
farmer  now  has  his  back  to  the  bam  wall  as 
never  before. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration's 
market  price  manipulations  have  sharply  de- 
creased prices  received  by  farmers.  The  parity 
ratio  today  stands  at  '74 — the  lowest  since 
Jime  of  1934 — down  from  last  year's  82  and 
threatening  to  slide  still  further  from  the 
parity  level  of  100.  As  you  know  the  parity 
ratio  is  the  relationship  between  prices  the 
farmer  receives  and  the  costs  he  has  to  meet. 
Because  of  Its  lack  of  real  concern  for  the 
consumer's  as  well  as  the  farmer's  Interest, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has 
stirred  a  storm  of  discontent  and  resentment 
on  the  part  of  our  farmers.  Consumers  have 
nof  benefitted  accordingly. 

Constructively,  Republicans  In  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate  have  introduced  more 
than  fifty  farm  bills  in  this  new  Congress. 
bUls  designed  first  to  check  and  then  to 
remedy  the  damage  done  to  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
cost-price  squeeze. 

With  the  farm  price  of  hogs  down  over  30 
per  cent  in  less  than  a  year,  with  the  farm 
price  of  eggs  down  24  per  cent,  with  the  farm 
price  of  wheat  down  14  per  cent,  with  the 
farm  price  of  chickens  down  1 1  per  cent — 
and  with  practically  none  of  these  price 
drops  benefitting  the  consumer — the  Ameri- 
can people  may  well  ask — as  Indeed  they  do — 
what  price  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Once  again,  as  was 
true  a  year  ago.  the  American  farmer  be- 
comes the  victim  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration's  double-edged  sword:  a  new 
record-high  in  farm  operating  costs — a  near- 


record  low  in  farm  prices — and.  we  repeat, 
with  no  real  benefit  received  by  the  American 
consumer. 

A  major  factor  in  the  Impact  of  this 
double-edged  sword  Is  the  unwanted  and 
unwarranted  fiow  of  agricultural  Imports 
into  this  country.  Their  depressing  effect 
upon  farm  prices  is  severe.  It  threatens  to 
become  far  worse.  One  example:  In  1965  this 
country  imported  900  million  pounds  of  milk 
and  dairy  products;  in  1966  this  country  im- 
ported 2.7  billion  pounds  of  milk  and  dairy 
products;  this  year  the  figure  threatens  to 
reach  4  billion  pounds  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  More  than  half  of  this  deluge  of 
milk  Imports  is  coming  from  the  Common 
Market  countries  of  Europe. 

57  bills  have  been  Introduced  by  Members 
of  the  House  and  42  Senators  have  co-spon- 
sored a  bill  demanding  that  such  imports 
be  limited.  Action  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  In  this  and  every  other  im- 
periled area  of  American  agriculture  is  not 
only  called  for  but  demanded.  If  agricul- 
tural imports  continue  unchecked  at  their 
present  rate  and  volume,  our  entire  agricul- 
tural economy  Is  threatened.  Our  farm  sur- 
plus is  almost  gone  because  of  government 
manipulations  and  foreign  Imports.  A  world 
food  crisis  is  impending.  Our  obligations  to 
provide  food  for  the  world's  needy  are  in- 
creasing annually.  It  Is  sheerest  folly  to  im- 
pair In  any  slightest  way  the  efficiency  of 
American  agriculture  and  its  Incentive  and 
ability  to  produce  food. 

As  the  number  and  variety  of  constructive 
Republican  proposals  for  solution  of  our 
several  farm  programs  Indicate,  there  is  to- 
day no  excuse  whatever  to  tolerate  the  un- 
willingness or  the  Inability  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  to  act — and  to 
act  now — in  the  people's  Interest.  How  Jus- 
tified our  people  are  in  asking — as  indeed 
they  do^what  price  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration? 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting. 
Mar.  17,  1967) 

Senator  Dirksen.  The  Kennedy  Round 
negotiations  at  last  reach  crisis  pwint.  Our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  rightly  confess  alarm 
over  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
Issues  still  unsolved  after  nearly  three  years 
of  effort. 

These  prolonged  negotiations — stUl  fruit- 
less even  at  this  late  date — evidence  the 
urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive  reassess- 
ment of  America's  foreign  trade  policy  by 
the  90th  Congress. 

Republicans  In  Congress  strongly  favor 
truly  reciprocal  trade.  But  for  years  the 
United  States  has  not  ttenefited  reciprocally 
from  its  trade  agreements.  For  seven  years 
straight  our  commercial  balance  of  trade  has 
declined.  Its  alarming  state  has  been  mis- 
represented to  Congress  and  the  nation. 

A  niomber  of  basic  domestic  industries  have 
suffered  grievously  imder  unwisely  "liberal- 
ized" customs  and  tariff  practices  and  Ineptly 
administered  trade  agreements  legislation. 
Foreign-produced  goods  have  prospered  In 
our  markets.  But  foreign  markets  have  not 
reciprocally  responded  to  our  products  of 
America's  mines,  farms,  forests  and  Indtistry. 

We  welcome  the  pledge  of  Chairman  Long 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  conduct 
an  early  review  of  the  nation's  foreign  trade 
operations  and  particularly  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program.  This 
pledge  Is  In  accord  with  our  own  earlier  rec- 
ommendations. Our  appended  statement 
outlines  areas  and  problems  which  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  be  included  In  the 
Committee's  investigation  and  hearings. 

Let  the  Administration  understand  clearly 
the  Import  of  these  remarks:  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  present  law  Just  will  not  do. 
We  must  proceed — and  in  good  time — to  give 
adequate  attention  to  this  nation's  basic  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  amend  the  law  accordingly. 
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Representative  Ford.  If  this  nation's  for- 
eign trade  position  la  not  to  decline  further. 
a  first  order  of  business  must  bp  the  crea- 
tion of  a  House  Select  Commlttes  on  Export 
Controls,  a  move  that  has  continuously  been 
blocked  by  the  Johnson-Humphifey  Admin- 
istration. This  Committee  should  maintain  a 
continuing  evaluation  of  all  relattd  develop- 
ments. Including  trade  In  strategic  goods. 

We  have  long  recommended  urgent  solu- 
tion of  our  deteriorating  balance  qlf  payments 
position — a  solution  constructive  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourielves.  The 
problem  must  be  solved.  In  this  critical  area 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has 
failed  utterly  Like  sensible  expott  controls, 
our  balance  of  payments  directly  affects  Jobs 
for  the  American  people  and  tho  health  of 
American  Industry.  We  therefore  ufgently  ad- 
vocate these  studies.  The  studies  to  which  I 
refer  are  outlined  In  our  appended 'statement. 

We  urge  also,  In  the  light  of  present  world 
conditions,  an  objective  reapprafcal  of  the 
size  and  character  of  America's  World-wide 
military  and  economic  commitments.  This 
recommendation  Is  neither  new  nor  partisan. 
It  Is  urged  by  military  experts  and  leaders  of 
both  parties.  Its  urgency  Is  undwscored  by 
the  sharp  disagreement  over  It  among  the 
leaders  of  the  President's  party. 

The  Administration  and  Its  Deiiocrat  ma- 
jorities In  Congress  cannot  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  their  continuing  fallure^to  act  de- 
cisively on  these  problems  so  vlt*l  to  every 
American  citizen  and  family. 

PORKIGN'    TRADE THE    NEED    FOR    INVESTIGATION 

AND  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY  THE  4ENATE  n- 
NANCK  COMMITTEE  BY  WAY  OP  iECISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT  or  THE  ADMINISTRATIfcN  OT  V.B. 
CUSTOMS.  JARirr,  AND  TRADE  ACREEMENTS 
LEGISLATION 

On  January  18.  1967,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Russell  B.  Lonft  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
Tork  In  which  he  declared  that  "our  trade 
policies  need  a  thoroughly  new  look  and 
some  hard-headed  American  bijslnessmen 
are  needed  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  study  to  tfce  overall 
program."  1 

The  Chairman  also  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  3  con- 
cerning our  Nation's  foreign  trada  poUcy  In 
which  he  declared  that  the  developments 
thus  far  In  the  Kennedy  Round  an?l  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Antidumping  Act  and  other 
customs  and  tariff  matters  "are  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough- 
going Inquiry  Into  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy during  the  90th  Congress"  T^e  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  In  an  address 
delivered  In  New  York  on  Decemtter  3,  also 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  Congress  to 
"restore  some  semblance  of  falmeas  and  bal- 
ance to  our  foreign  trade  p)ollcy  and  proce- 
dures." 

The  principal  Congressional  attention  to 
foreign  economic  policy  in  recent; years  has 
been  centered  on  the  delegation  or; extension 
of  authority  to  the  President  to  #nter  into 
trade  agreements  providing  for  alreductlon 
In  U.  S  rates  of  duty. 

A  study  of  U.S.  foreign  trade:  data  for 
recent  years  prompts  the  conclusloii  that  the 
United  States  has  not  received  acjtual  reci- 
procity In  trade  benefits  In  trade  Agreement 
negotlaUons  conducted  under  thj  auspices 
of    the    General    Agreement   on    Tirlffs   and 


MilHon     recent  years  against  the  disruptive  effect*  m 
Exports  of  domestic   merchandise  rapidly    Increasing    Importe,    and    thev  h»u 

(excluding  defense  shipments).  $28,958.6     called  attention  to  the  balance  of  payment! 
enerfti  imrinrtji  r,T  m»rohonrtt=«         or  Ksn  q      consequences  to  the  Nation  of  the  trends^ 

Increasing  Imports  and  declining  export* 
The  situation  of  these  Industries.  Including 
several  of  the  Nation's  basic  Industries,  may 
indicate  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs,  tariff,  and  trade  agreements  lawt  ol 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
balance  and  a  one-sldedness  in  Judgment 
which  has  reduced  the  protective  effects  of 
our  domestic  customs,  tariff,  and  trade 
agreements  legislation  for  domestic  Indtu- 
Ules  while  exaggerating  or  "liberalizing"  the 
administration  of  these  laws  for  the  benefit 
of   Importers   of  foreign-produced   goods 

A  careful  Investigation  of  the  admlnlitra. 
tlon  of  the  laws  In  each  of  these  vital  areu, 
which  In  totality  make  up  the  legislative  ti- 
presslon  of  our  foreign  economic  poUcy, 
should  be  conducted  and  completed  prior 
to  any  consideration  of  a  renewal  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  President's  authority  to  entw 
into  trade  agreements  for  the  modification 
of  U.S.  duties  or  other  customs  provisions. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  may  have  an  exceptional  opportu- 
nity during  the  next  several  months  to  devote 
extended  consideration  to  these  topics.  While 
corrective  legislation  In  the  area  of  customj, 
tariffs,  and  trade  agreements  normally  orig- 
inates In  the  House  of  Representatives,  aa 
extremely  useful  service  would  be  rendered  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  If  the  Committee 
on  Finance  could  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  carry  out  Its  responsibil- 
ity for  legislative  oversight  of  the  customj. 
tariff,  and  trade  agreement  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  hearing.  Investigating,  and  report- 
ing on  the  administration  of  these  laws  and 
the  necessity  or  desirability.  If  any.  of  ad- 
ministrative reform  Including  appropriate 
changes  In  the  basic  legislation  itself. 

Such  a  report  should  prove  to  be  of  excep- 
tional value  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  any  attention  which  the 
Committees  and  the  Congress  are  called  upon 
to  give  an  extension  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  or  replacement  of  the  program  defined 
by  that  Act  with  some  other  program  respon- 
sive to  the  present  and  anticipated  situation 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Sutes 
Accordingly,  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  schedule  public  hear- 
ings on,  and  authorize  appropriate  staff  In- 
vestigation of,  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  prenegotiations  safeguaTda  of  the 
Trade    Expansion    Act    (79    U.S.C.    ii  1814 
1845)  :  Repeal  of  congressional  policy  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  repealed  the 
"peril  point"  provision  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  under  which  the  TariS 
Commission  as  a  prerequisite  to  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  prior  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  Investigated,  determined,  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  the  extent  to  which 
the  rates  of  duty  on  articles  to  be  considered 
In  the  negotiations  could  be  reduced  with- 
out causing  or  threatening  serious  injury 
to  domestic  Industries. 

To  allay  the  concern  of  domestic  industries 
and  members  of  the  Congress  concerned  with 
their  welfare,  there  was  set  forth  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  an  elaborate  procedure 
for  public  hearings  and  Tariff  Commission 
advice  to  the  President  concerning  the  prob- 
able economic  effect  of  modifications  in  VS. 


General  imports  of  merchandise. .     25.  550.  3 

Balance      of      merchandise 

trade 8,408.3 

A  substantial  part  of  the  exports,  however, 
were  noncommercial,  being  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  For  the  first  9  months  of 
1966,  exports  financed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment totaled  $2,214  million.*  Estimating  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  first  3  quarters,  the  total  of  Govern- 
ment-financed exports  for  1966  was  approxi- 
mately $2,962  million.  This  compares  with 
$2,768  million  Government-financed  exports 
for  the  year  1965. 

If  these  Government-financed  exports  are 
subtracted  from  the  total  exports  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  favorable 
trade  balance,  on  a  commercial  basis,  shrinks 
to  $456  million. 

The  United  States  balance  of  trade  on  a 
commercial  basis  in  1966  was  the  lowest  of 
the  past  seven  years.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  chart:   [Not  printed  in  Record.) 

Even  the  $456  million  commercial  export 
surplus  figure  Is  misleading.  The  practice  of 
other  nations  Is  to  record  the  value  of  their 
imports  on  a  c.l.f.  rather  than  an  f.o.b.  origin 
basis.  Thus,  If  we  are  to  compare  the  com- 
mercial balance  of  merchandise  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  other  nations,  our 
Import  figures  should  be  coverted  to  a  ci.f. 
basis. 

On  February  7.  1967,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion released  data  based  on  an  analysis  of 
Import  entry  documents  for  the  year  1965.  As 
reported  by  the  Commission,  these  data  show 
that  U.S.  Imports  when  reported  on  a  c.l.f. 
basis  would  be  equal  to  110%  of  the  value  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  If 
this  adjustment  is  made  to  the  data  for  the 
year  1966.  the  true  commercial  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  comparison 
with  that  of  other  nations  would  appear  to 
be  as  follows: 

Million 

U.S.  merchandise  exports  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of 
Commerce $28.  958.  6 

Less  U.S.  Government-financed 
exports  -.- 2,  952.  0 


Commercial  exports,  net 26.006.6 

Imports.  c.l.f.  (110  percent  of  the 
value  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) 28,  105.3 


U.S.  balance  of  commercial 
merchandise  trade —2.098.7 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  net  result 
of  the  years  of  trade  agreement  negotiations 
conducted  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  Is  a  steady  worsening  of  our 
commercial  balance  of  trade  and,  for  the  year 
1966.  an  actual  deficit  in  the  order  of  $2 
bUlion. 

It  Is  dlfHcult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
our  trade  agreement  negotiations  In  the  past 
have  not  been  reciprocal.  The  results  app>ear 
contrary  to  the  representations  which  have 
repeatedly  been  made  by  the  Executive  De- 
partment to  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
foreign  trade  legislation.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  the  type  of 
sweeping  across-the-board  reductions  In  duty 


Trade.  Worse.  It  see^  clear  that  thiCongi^      KpnnXTo^fnrt''^„\^M  ^^T'^  ^^"^  "'  ^^^      ^""'^-  "^^  President  was  required  to  receive 
h«  h«.n   r^,ci<^   „„  »„  .v,_  ,'..."?^      Kennedy  Round  could  have  an  even  worse      and  consider  such   advice  prior   to  entering 


has  been  misled  as  to  the  actuaU status  of 
our  merchandise  balance  of  trade.' 
Misleading  reports  of  the  executive  branch 
concerning  the  US.  balance  of, trade 
According  to  reports  released  b^  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  January  25.  1967, 
the  Nation's  balance  of  mercharmise  trade 
for  the  year  1966  showed  an  expoj-t  surplus 
of  $3  4  billion,  based  on  the  ;  following 
figures 


effect  on   the   trade   position   of   the  United 
States  in  future  years. 

Domestic     Industries     have      Increasingly 
sought  the  Intervention  of  the  Congress  In 


•  Merchandise  exports  financed  by  VS. 
Government  grants  and  cipltal  outfiows  as 
reported  by  U  S.  Dept  of  Commerce.  Survey 
of  Current  Business.  December  1966,  pp.  24, 
26  (Cf.  line  A  28,  p  25). 


into  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  these  provlslon.-i  and  the 
assurances  which  accompanied  their  enact- 
ment, the  Administration  participated  in  a 
meert-lng  of  the  Ministers  of  the  GATT  mem- 
ber countries  in  May  of  1963  and  agreed  to 
a  resolution  providing  for  linear  (across-the- 
board)  reductions  in  duty  of  60%  on  all 
Industrial  products  subject  only  to  a  bart 
minimum    of   exceptioni,    which    exceptions 
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vere  subject  to  confrontation  and  Justifica- 
tion, and  excusable  only  on  the  grounds  of 
OTerrldlng  national  Interests. 

Xbls  commitment  was  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  approximately  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  of  the  probable  economic  effect  of  re- 
ductions in  duty  was  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident. This  commitment  was  renewed  at  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  In  May  of  1964  at  about 
the  time  the  President  received  the  Com- 
mission's report,  but  clearly  well  In  advance 
of  the  date  on  which  he  or  his  delegates 
could  have  seriously  studied  and  evaluated 
the  Commission's  advice. 

U.S.  negotiators  have  publicly  stated  that 
the  U.S.  "exceptions"  list  was  indeed  kept  to 
a  "b&re  minimum,"  and  that  the  United 
States  expected  to  reduce  this  "bare  mini- 
mum" even  further  In  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. Evidently,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
careful  evaluation  and  selectivity  In  the  de- 
termination of  articles  to  be  placed  in  the 
negotiations,  understood  and  Intended  by 
tie  Congress  as  a  prerequisite  to  negotia- 
tions, has  been  Ignored,  or  taken  so  lightly 
as  to  amount  to  a  virtual  dead  letter  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

:  Tariff  adjustment  (19  V.SC.  f§  1901. 
1902.  1981.  1982):  The  total  inoperativeness 
ol  the  escape  clause. 

At  the  urging  of  the  ExecutU'e  Branch,  the 
Congress  repealed  the  escape  clause  provision 
of  the  trade  agreements  legislation  under 
which  Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower,  and 
Kennedy  had  made  a  few  highly  selective 
withdrawals  of  tariff  concessions  found  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  have  caused  or 
threatened  serious  injury  to  domestic  Indus- 
tries, and  substituted  In  Its  stead  the  so- 
called  'adjustment  assistance"  provision  of 
the  TEA. 

Under  the  1962  Act.  such  assistance  might 
take  the  form  of  tariff  adjustment,  assistance 
to  workers  in  the  form  of  extended  periods  of 
unemployment  compensation  and  retraining 
and  relocation  allowances,  or  tax  incentives 
or  loans  to  firms  requiring  such  help  In  order 
to  transfer  their  activities  to  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  The  criteria  for  relief  In  any  case 
was  the  same,  a  finding  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  due  In  major  part  to  a  tariff 
concession  Imports  had  Increased  and  were  a 
major  factor  In  causing  or  threatening  seri- 
ous Injury  to  a  domestic  Industry,  group  of 
workers,  or  firm. 

Thus  far  In  nineteen  cases.  Involving  nine 
Industries,  five  groups  of  workers,  and  five 
Arms,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  uniformly 
refused  to  make  the  necessary  findings  and 
Administration  officials  have  acknowledged 
that  the  criteria  of  the  Act  Impose  too  severe 
a  standard. 

3.  Cancellation  of  past  escape  clause  relief 
{19  U.S.C.  i  1981(c)(1)(A)]:  Has  adminis- 
trative policy  made  a  sham  of  factfinding? 

When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  became 
law,  there  were  In  effect  a  handful  of  cases 
In  which  tariff  concessions  had  been  wholly 
or  partially  withdrawn  to  correct  the  serious 
Injury  which  domestic  Industries  had  suf- 
fered under  rising  Imports.  The  Executive 
Branch  has  now  canceled  In  whole  or  part 
all  of  these  escape  clause  actions  except  two 
textile  cases  as  a  part  of  or  prelude  to  the 
negotlaUons  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

The  following  Industries  are  the  victim 
of  decisions  which  appear  to  have  been  based 
solely  on  negotiating  policy  rather  than  an 
objective  consideration  of  the  economic 
merits  of  the  Industry's  case:  clinical  ther- 
mometers, stainless  steel  flatware,  lead  and 
^Inc.  flat  glass,   and   Jeweled   watches. 

4.  The  National  Security  Amendment  (19 
V.S.C.  5  1862).-  The  total  inoperctiveness  of 
the  Finance  Committee's  particular  remedy. 

In  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1955.  the  Committee  on  Finance  fashioned 
a  particular  remedy  to  permit  the  regulation 
of  Imports  affecting  basic  indtistrles  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  national  secur- 


ity.  This   amendment   was   carried    forward 
In  the  subsequent  Extension  Act  of  1958. 

More  than  20  cases  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (and 
Its  predecessor  agencies),  made  the  investi- 
gating agency  by  the  statute.  In  only  one, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  acted 
upon  during  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 
has  relief  been  granted.  Though  Import  com- 
petition has  been  found  to  be  significant  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  Industries  suffering 
economic  distress,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  in  each  instance  "explained 
away"  either  the  national  security  Impor- 
tance of  these  basic  Industries  or  of  the  Im- 
ports as  a  contributing  cause  of  the  In- 
dustry's distress.  One  case,  tfiCtUes  and  tex- 
tile manufactures,  remains  undecided  after 
nearly  six  years. 

In  some  Instances  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  cited 
the  opinion  of  the  State  Department  that 
Import  restrictions  would  affect  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  as 
seen  In  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reason  for  denying  relief. 

Whereas  the  Finance  Committee  Intended 
the  national  security  provision  as  a  remedy 
applicable  to  a  number  of  basic  industries, 
It  has  been  converted  through  the  policy  im- 
peratives of  the  Executive  Branch  Into  vir- 
tually a  dead  letter  of  the  law. 

5.  Tariff  Commission  investigations  and  re- 
ports of  the  customs  laws  of  the  United 
States,  tariff  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  cost  of  production  and 
other  facts  pertaining  to  competition  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  products  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  United  States  (19 
use.  i  1332). 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  established  as 
a  quasl-leglslatlve  body  which  would, 
through  Its  Investigations  and  reports,  in- 
form and  assist  the  Congress  In  Its  consider- 
ation of  tariff  and  trade  legislation.  To  this 
end  the  Congress  directed  the  Commission  in 
Section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  carry 
out  on  a  continuing  basis  a  variety  of  in- 
vestigations and  to  make  reports  thereon  to 
the  Congress  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

These  relate  to  the  effect  of  customs  laws 
on  the  industry  and  labor  of  the  United 
States,  practices  of  foreign  countries  through 
commercial  treaties,  preferential  provisions, 
economic  alliances,  export  bounties,  and 
preferential  transportation  rates,  and  dump- 
ing which  affect  competition  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  Industries;  costs  of  production 
of  U.S.  and  foreign-produced  articles  includ- 
ing the  Import  costs  of  articles  competitive 
with  U.S.  production,  and  other  facts  bearing 
on  competition  between  articles  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  origins  In  US.  markets. 

There  has  been  little  attention  by  the  Com- 
mission to  these  respanslbllitles  In  recent 
years.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  has  been 
disabled  In  considering  customs,  tariff,  and 
trade  agreement  legislation.  Not  In  recent 
years  have  the  Chairman  or  members  of  the 
Tariff  Oommlsslon  been  Interrogated  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Information  submitted  In 
the  name  of  the  Commission  to  these  Com- 
mittees has  frequently  been  in  the  form  of 
unsigned  memoranda  which  may  not  In  fact 
represent  the  carefully  considered  Judgment 
of  the  Commission's  staff  of  Industry  special- 
ists and  of  the  Commissioners  themselves 

In  {particular,  the  Commissions'  continuing 
responsibilities  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  topics  specified  In  Section  332  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  cognizant  Committees  of  the 
Congress  fully  Informed  of  developments  In 
customs,  tariff,  trade  agreements,  and  foreign 
trade  practices  and  competitive  conditions 
between  U.S.  and  foreign  Industries  relating 
thereto  have  not  been  carried  out.  This 
makes  It  difficult  for  the  Committees  to  be- 
come knowledgeable  In  these  matters  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  significant  changes  In  the 


relationship  of  U.S.  and  foreign  industries 
and  the  positions  of  the  United  States  In 
world  trade. 

The  Congress  has  been  placed  In  the  posi- 
tion of  reacting  to  Initiatives  from  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  or  foreign  countries  and  Indus- 
tries rather  than  being  forehanded  with 
legislation  which  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  deal  effectively  with  developments 
In  world  trade.  The  acute  disparity  between 
the  growth  rate  of  U.S.  imports  and  U.S.  ex- 
IK>rts  and  the  sharp  decline  In  the  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States,  especially  In  trade 
conducted  on  a  commercial  basis,  is  one  con- 
sequence of  this  situation. 

"The  rules  for  and  manner  of  administra- 
tion of  customs  valuation  and  of  the  basic 
remedies,  such  as  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duties  which  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  avoidance  of  the 
the  amount  of  duties  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress as  revenue  and  domestic  protection 
measures,  have  fully  as  great  an  Impact  on 
total  duties  collected  as  the  numerical  level 
of  the  rate  of  duty  itself.  Problems  of  admin- 
istration in  the  customs  valuation,  anti- 
dumping, and  countervailing  duties  areas 
match  the  seriousness  of  the  negative  record 
of  administration  of  the  tariff  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in 
recent  vears. 

1.  The  Antidumping  Act  [19  U.S.C.  {  160 
et  seq.) :  The  quality  of  its  administration 
and  appropriate  amendments  to  make  the 
act  a  more  effective  deterrent  against  unfair 
practices  in  the  import  trade. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  then  Senator 
Humphrey,  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  have  In  recent  years  requested 
substantial  amendments  In  the  substance 
and  procedure  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  In 
the  89th  Congress,  S.  2045,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke  for  himself  and  31  other  Sena- 
tors, is  representative  of  this  effort. 

2.  The  countervailing  duties  statute  (19 
U.S.C.  il303):  Its  rKmadministration  and 
the  need  for  legislative  direction  to  restore 
the  act  as  a  check  against  the  subsidization 
of  exports  by  foreign  countries. 

The  principal  way  in  which  foreign  coun- 
tries now  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, bounties  or  grants  upon  the  production 
or  export  of  articles  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  is  through  the  remission  of  the  so- 
called  value  added  or  turnover  taxes  used  by 
those  governments  as  a  principal  means  of 
raising  tax  revenues.  By  Interpretation  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  refraining  from  im- 
posing oounter\'alUng  duties  in  such  In- 
stances contrary  to  the  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Downs  v.  United 
States,  187  U.S.  496.  which  held  that  a  tax 
Imposed  upon  the  production  of  a  commodity 
which  is  remitted  upon  the  exportation  of 
this  commodity  Is,  by  whatever  name  the 
practice  may  be  disguised,  t^antamount  to  a 
bounty  ujxm  exportation  subject  to  counter- 
vailing duties. 

3.  Customs  Valuation  (19  U.S.C.  ii  1401a. 
1402):  Eleven  Years'  Experience  Under  the 
So-Called  " Simplificaticm."  of  Customs  Val- 
uation Rules;  the  Need  to  Reestablish  Val- 
uation Rules  Designed  to  Check  Underval- 
uxition. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956  on  the 
urging  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Two  basic 
changes  were  made:  the  use  of  the  higher 
of  foreign  (home  market)  or  export  value 
was  eliminated  as  the  primary  valuation 
basis,  export  value  becoming  the  principal 
valuation  base;  and  the  terms  used  In  defin- 
ing the  various  valuation  bases  were  them- 
selves defined. 

The  use  prior  to  1956  of  the  higher  of  for- 
eign or  export  value  as  the  primary  valua- 
tion base  accomplished  three  important 
results:  It  was  an  automatic  check  against 
undervaluation;  It  provided  the  Customs 
Service  virlth  a  continuous  body  of  foreign 
price   Information,    thereby   facilitating    the 
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administration  of  the  Antldumpiig  Act;  and 
It  prevented  foreign  exporters  frojn  achieving 
a  measure  of  control  over  the  acfual  amount 
of  duties  collected  In  the  UnltedBtates  since 
the  price  they  charged  for  exfiorlz  to  the  U.S. 
became  the  basis  of  valuation  ^or  customs 
purposes  only  where  such  prlca  was  higher 
than  the  Internal  market  price,    i 

(In  other  words,  prior  to  19561t  was  more 
difficult  for  foreign  exporters  tojmantpulate 
both  the  home  market  and  expprt  price  in 
order  to  predetermine  U.S.  dutjl  collections 
than  the  situation  which  obtalnil  after  1956 
In  which  the  exporter's  actual  pace  on  goods 
sold  to  the  United  States  tendei  to  become 
the  principal  basis  for  customs  valuation.) 

When  the  Customs  Slmpllflcatlon  Act  of 
1956  was  considered  In  the  Senate,  the  then 
Majority  Leader,  Senator  Lyndon bohnson.  In 
presenting  and  explaining  the  p\\\,  stated 
that  "Treasury  representatives  kdvlsed  the 
committee  that  there  would  llk4ly  be  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  antidumping 
law"  under  the  new  Act  becai^e  "foreign 
value  information  would  contlnUe  to  be  re- 
quired on  customs  invoices"  soi  that  there 
would  be  available  "the  Informailon  needed 
to  Initiate  full-scale  Investigations  whenever 
dumping  was  Indicated."  (Congressional  Rec- 
ORD.  vol.  102,  pt.  10.  p.  13257.)  1 

Unfortunately,  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  if  1956.  the 
administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act  ap- 
pears virtually  to  have  collap.sed  ifcasmuch  as 
there  have  been  very  few  Instances  In  which 
antidumping  duyes  have  been  Irdposed  not- 
withstanding many  hundreds  of  iomplalnts. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  less  th|in  a  dozen 
cases  In  which  antidumping  dutfes  have  ac- 
tually been  Imposed  out  of  sevei^l  hundred 
complaints  filed  since  1956.  ; 

Equally  disturbing  In  the  bplnlon  of 
domestic  industries  Is  the  probability  that 
customs  personnel  at  the  ports  Have,  under 
pressure  of  the  mounting  worklpad  of  the 
sharply  rising  number  of  lmp)ort  transactions, 
settled  Into  an  administrative  practice  In 
which  the  price  appearing  on  the  Commercial 
invoice  covering  the  goods  Imported  Is  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  the  expwrl  value  for 
customs  valuation  and  duty  pur^ses.  This 
value  Is  oftentimes  significantly  lower  than 
home  market  prices  which,  under  the  defini- 
tion of  foreign  value  applicable  prior  to  1956, 
would  as  evidence  of  "forelgrn  valUe"  repre- 
sent the  basis  for  customs  valuatlc^^for  duty 
purpHSses.  1 

Thus  It  is  strongly  feared  thai  domestic 
Industries  are  being  Injured  not  obly  by  the 
nonadmlnlstratlon  of  the  Antlduipplng  Act, 
but  also  by  the  reduction  In  the  aknounts  of 
duties  collected  as  a  result  of  the  Acceptance 
of  deflated  prices  as  a  basis  for  cuttoma  val- 
uation under  the  export  value  ruje. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  domestic  Indus- 
tries have  suffered  a  reduction  Injduty  as  a 
result  of  the  change  in  customs;  valuation 
rules  (In  addition  to  the  reductlo^  in  duty 
flowing  from  the  tariff  cuts  carrled--out  under 
the  trade  agreements  program) ,  without  any 
real  protection  from  dumping  wl#ch  a  dif- 
ferential In  price  between  home  nlarket  and 
export  prices  classically  entails,     i 

HOUSING  I 

(Released  Apr.  20,  1967^ 
By  the  Republican  LEADERSHrt>  or  thb 
Congress.  Lees  than  an  hour  agt),  as  you 
know,  Reprecentatlve  Wldnall  of  "New  Jer- 
sey and  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois  h«ld  a  press 
conference  to  present  their  Jointly  eponsored 
housing  bill,  which  will  be  filed  in  the  House 
and  Senate  today. 

This  bill,  wholly  Republican  in 'origin.  Is 
co-sp>onsored  by  60  Republican  R^preeenta- 
tlves  and  30  Republican  Senatorsi  It  offers 
an  original  and  admirable  approath  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  America's  most  pressing 
problems — that  of  fair,  low-cost  housing  for 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  through  the 
application  of  private  enterprise  ankl  govern- 
ment resources. 


have  the  full  and  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  Republican  Leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  urge  the  Democrat  Leadership  and  Its 
majorities  In  the  House  and  Senate  to  Join 
us  In  pressing  for  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  this  vital  hous- 
ing program. 

INFLATION 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting,  July 
13.  1967) 
Representative  Ford.  The  guessing  game 
continues  over  higher  Federal  income  taxes 
sought  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration. But  meanwhile,  there  Isn't  the 
slightest  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  have 
higher  Invisible  taxes — the  silent  sales  tax 
on  everybody's  paycheck  and  pension  which 
economists  call  Inflation. 

Now  we  hear  about  an  8%  Instead  of  a  6% 
Income  tax  surcharge.  Under  the  steady  esca- 
lation of  consumer  prices  over  the  past  year 
a  family  oX  four  earning  $10,000  already  has 
paid  an  invisible  tax  three  times  the  sur- 
charge. Most  housewives  realize  this — even  If 
the  bureaucrats  do  not! 

The  most  recent  ofHclal  Price  Index  figures, 
those  for  the  month  of  May,  reveal  the  sharp- 
est Increase  since  last  year.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's own'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
sees  no  likelihood  of  relief  In  the  months  to 
come.  The  chief  of  that  Bureau  predicts  an 
additional  two  and  one-half  per  cent  price 
Increase  before  long. 

Does  the  Johnson-Himiphrey  Administra- 
tion know  what  Is  happening  to  us?  Does 
the  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration  care? 
Does  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
plan  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  these  rapidly  ris- 
ing living  costs,  which  will  cancel  out  any 
wage  Increases,  drain  family  budgets  and 
shrink  the  pensions  of  the  aging  even 
further? 

Mr.  Ackley,  the  President's  chief  economic 
advisor,  sees  as  solutions  o'nly  a  tax  Increase 
or  what  he  calls  "responsible  use  of  private 
wage  and  price  restraint."  On  the  latter  pKJint, 
Mr.  Ackley  appears  to  be  an  Alice  In  an  eco- 
nomic wonderland. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
Incredibly  refuses  even  to  test-fire  the  best 
weapon  for  fighting  inflation  It  holds  In  its 
hands,  common-sense  cutting  and  prudent 
postponement  of  non-essential  Federal 
spending.  To  this  Administration,  more 
domestic  spending  Is  the  sure  cure  for  every- 
thing, including  its  setbacks  In  last  Novem- 
ber's elections. 

Higher  inflation  Is  here.  Are  higher  Income 
taxes  Just  around  the  corner? 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week:  "Mr. 
President :  More  Inflation — More  Debt — What 
Next?" 

Senator  Dirksen.  To  spend  beyond  Income 
means  to  go  Into  debt.  To  go  Into  debt  means 
to  borrow.  To  borrow  means  to  add  to  the 
money  supply.  To  Increase  the  money  sup- 
ply means  to  add  to  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services.  There  Is  but  one  real  answer — to 
keep  spending  within  Income — to  live  within 
our  national  means. 

Very  closely  related  to  ballooning  Inflation 
Is  the  national  debt,  which  has  now  risen, 
with  the  approval  of  this  Democrat-controlled 
Congress,  to  326  billions.  To  call  It  the  na- 
tional debt  Is  accurate.  Equally  accurate  and 
much  clearer  Is  Its  right  name — the  public 
debt — for  this  Is  without  any  question  what- 
soever a  debt  the  American  public  owes  and. 
one  day.  must  pay. 

Next  time  you  walk  Into  a  bank,  take  from 
the  display  rack  at  the  counter  a  copy  of  that 
bank's  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  con- 
dition. You  will  Immediately  And  listed 
among  Its  principal  Items.  "U.S.  Government 
Bonds".  How  did  the  banks  acquire  these 
U.S.  Oovernment  Bonds?  They  did  It  with 
the  money  deposited  with  them  by  you  and 
by  me!  Make  no  mistake  about  It — you  and  I, 
American  citizens  all.  cnce  this  Incredible 
public  debtl 


The  Interest  alone  on  this  debt  will  soon 
be  more  than   14  billions.  You  and  I— the 


owers   of    the   public    debt — will   be 


paying 


over  a  billion  dollars  per  month  in  latereit 
on  It  for  years  and  years  to  come.  Can  you 
picture  our  grandchildren  facing  this  debt 
which  f^iej/ too  will  have  to  pay? 

Unless  and  until  the  Johnson-Hiunphrej 
Administration  Is  brought  up  short  by  the 
American  people.  Inflation  will  stop  creepini 
and  will  begin  galloping.  ^ 

Therefore.  our  Questlon-of-the-Week- 
"Mr.  President:  More  Inflation — More  Debt— 
What  Next?" 

POVERTT    PROGRAM 

Senator  Dirksen,  Contrary  to  the  belief  of 
some — particularly  In  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration — the  endless  spending 
of  the  American  people's  money  la  not  the 
only  answer  to  our  many  critical  problezw 
Only  when  common-sense — old-fashioned 
horse  sense — Is  combined  with  prudent  plan- 
ning and  calm,  clear  direction  of  Federal  and 
State  and  local  programs  can  we  expect 
maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 

This  has  never  been  more  painfully  and  ex- 
pensively Illustrated  than  In  the  waging  of 
this  alleged  poverty  war  by  the  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where 
politics  takes  priority  over  the  poor. 

Money  alone — no  matter  how  many  ton* 
of  it — won't  do  the  Job.  Only  as  thU  program 
is  thoroughly  overhauled  legislatively  and  re- 
directed from  top  to  bottom  can  we  look  for 
satisfactory  results  from  It. 

Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  have  thu« 
far  done  much  more  than  tinker  with  the 
poverty  problem.  Only  as  those  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  by  Republicans  on  the 
House  Floor  next  week  are  adopted  can  we 
hope  for  a  return  to  sanity  and  efficiency  tn 
this  multl-mllUon  dollar  effort. 

The  Democratic  leadership  In  Congress  re- 
mains reluctant  to  help  us  take  these  neces- 
sary steps  In  all  our  people's  Interest- 
especially  that  of  the  poor,  who  will  benefit 
most. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  help 
win  the  poverty  war — In  the  Nation's  best 
Interest.  We  hope — very  much — that  every 
Uke-mlnded  American,  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, will  stand  up  and  be  counted  with  us. 
Let  us  hear  from  you — loud  and  clear 

November  3,  1967. 
Congreraman  Ford.  The  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration's  |X)verty  war  was  pro- 
claimed with  noble  objectives — objectlres 
which  all  good  Americans  have  always 
shared.  But  It  has  been  tragically  weat 
wasteful  and  ineffective  in  achieving  those 
objectives. 

Some  of  its  programs — such  as  Head 
Start — have  been  worthwhlls  and  deserve 
continuance.  Too  many  others — such  as  the 
Job  Corps — have,  from  the  beginning,  been 
woefully  misdirected  and  very  badly 
administered. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  trying— 
as  they  have  been  for  months — to  correct 
the  evils  the  so-called  poverty  war  hu 
spawned.  We  are  working  hard  to  prevent. 
In  the  months  ahead,  the  reckless  waste  of 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  that  has 
characterized  this  "war"  from  the  start. 

Next  week,  with  new  legislation  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  we  Republi- 
cans will  make  yet  another  attempt  to 
salvage  the  good  In  the  poverty  program  and 
wholly  eliminate  the  bad.  Far  better  Job 
training— more  Job  opportunities — greatly 
Improved  educational  programs — the  full 
participation  of  private  enterprise — greater 
state  responsibility  and  direction.  These  are 
fundamental.  These  we  will  Insist  upon. 

Present  Indications  are  that  we  will  not 
have  the  support  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  this  constructive  endeavor.  They  seem 
determined  to  maintain  this  program  as  it 
Is— regardless  of  Its  weaknesses,  regardless  of 
Its  record  of  poor  and  top-heavy,  national 
administration,  regardless  of  Its  Incredible 
waste  of  the  American  people's  money  and 
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Its  failure  to  help  the  poor  In  any  substantial 

way. 

We  Republicans,  therefore,  appeal  to  every 
American  citizen  to  enlist  in  the  fight  to 
jolve  this  problem  by  re-shaplng  and  redi- 
recting this  massive  endeavor.  Wire,  write  or 
telephone  your  Representatives  In  Congress 
V)  take  these  firm,  practical,  prudent  steps — 
now — to  make  of  this  poverty  war  something 
more  than  a  terrible  expensive  exercise  In 
marching  up  one  hill  and  down  another — 
endlessly — at  the  expense  of  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

PXTNTA  DEL  ES^rE 

(Released  Apr.  6,  1967) 

The  RepublKan  Leadership  of  thb  Con- 
CRZSS.  Next  we*K  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  win  Journey  to  Punta  del  Este.  Uru- 
guay, for  a  "summit"  meeting  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  His  announced 
objective  will  be  to  encourage  and  help  stim- 
ulate further  meaningful  action  by  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  toward  economic  and 
educational  development  and  political  sta- 
blUty. 

We  support  programs  of  active  cooperation 
with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  We  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  cooperation  now  and  in 
the  future  and  also  the  need  for  United 
States  assistance  to  be  accompanied  by  self- 
help  and  self-lnltlatlve  and  effective  commu- 
nity action  by  the  recipients.  We  wish  the 
President  Godspeed  and  success  In  his  mis- 
sion. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  the  state- 
ment on  Latin  America  by  the  Republican 
National  Coordinating  Committee  to  be  re- 
leased Friday,  April  7,  1967. 

revenue  sharing 
(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting.  Feb. 
24,  1967) 
Senator  Dhiksen.  For  more  than  three 
decades  now,  since  the  onset  of  the  New  Deal. 
our  Federal  system,  upon  which  this  nation 
was  founded  and  because  of  which  It  has 
grown  strong,  has  been  steadily  eroding,  de- 
spite the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  to  prevent  it.  This  erosion, 
which  had  Its  origin  In  those  days  has  now 
grown  to  the  point  where,  with  excessive 
concentration  of  power  and  control  In  Na- 
tional Government  hands,  the  destruction 
of  our  Federal  system  could  be  Imminent. 
As  the  National  Government  has.  Increas- 
ingly, become  the  source  of  near-absolute 
authority,  the  principal  collector  and 
spender  of  the  people's  money,  and  a  central 
point  of  control  over  much  of  our  lives,  the 
position  and  the  strength  of  the  Individual 
states  has  been  steadily  undermined  and 
enfeebled. 

Because  we  fear  this  destruction  of  the 
Pederal  system  and  because  we  are  so  deter- 
mined to  prevent  It,  we  urge  again,  as  we  did 
In  our  Appraisal  of  the  State  of  the  Union 
In  January,  that  there  be  Instituted  and  es- 
tablished by  this  90th  Congress  some  prin- 
ciple for  the  sharing  of  tax  revenues  or  for 
tax  credits  between  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  states.  By  such 
means,  among  others,  we  believe  that  the 
erosion  of  our  Federal  system  can  be  ar- 
rested, that  strangling  National  Government 
controls  can  be  loosened  and  the  rights  and 
fesponslbllltles  of  our  people  In  our  states 
and  local  communities  can  be  restored. 

The  principal  device  through  which  Na- 
tional Government  ix)wer  and  control  over 
the  states  has  become  established  has  been 
through  the  torrent  of  Washington  largesse 
&nd  regulation  known  as  "grants-in-aid". 
^e  chart  shown  here  today  Illustrates  in 
«lmple  and  fearful  form  the  speed  with 
'blch  this  Federal  club  over  the  states  and 
local  communities  has  grown  in  a  shock- 
iJigly  short  period  of  time.  The  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  reveal  that  a  projection 
of  this  chart  would  Indicate  a  grants-in-aid 
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total  in  excess  of  50  billion  dollars  by  1975. 
Current  examples  of  this  are  legion: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  alone  has  published  a  book  contain- 
ing some  527  pages.  It  is  entitled  "Grants- 
in-aid  and  Other  Financial  Assistance  Pro- 
grams Administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare".  This  527- 
page  book  merely  lists  and  describes  brief- 
ly the  grants-in-aid  programs  administered 
by  this  single  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — the 
War  on  Poverty  headquarters — has  published 
a  book  entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Pro- 
grams for  Individual  and  Community  Im- 
provement." The  book  Is  414  pages  long! 
Very  recently  the  Office  of  Education  pre- 
pared a  single  table  for  the  use  of  Congres- 
sional offices.  This  table  outlines  the  pro- 
grams available  from  this  bureau  alone. 
There  are  112  separate  grant-in-aid  cate- 
gories in  this  table. 

It  might  be  noted  also  that  the  most  re- 
cent edition  of  "The  Encyclopedia  of  United 
States  Government  Benefits",  a  volume  of 
1.010  pages  lists  more  than  8,000  Federal 
Government  aid  Items. 

Those  In  bureaucratic  authority  proudly 
refer   to   this   as   "Creative   Federalism". 

It  ought  to  be  called  "Crermjtlve  Federal- 
Ism",  likely  to  consume  us  all. 

To  these  Illustrations  many  others  can 
and  win  be  added  by  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  as  we  urge  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship and  majority  to  schedule  legislative 
hearings  on  this  now  vital  subject  of  shar- 
ing of  tax  revenues  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  50  states  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Let  me  emphasize — Just  as  strongly  as  I 
can — that  we  do  not  believe  such  a  jxilicy 
and  program  to  be  Ideal  by  any  means.  The 
truly  ideal  form  of  tax  revenue  sharing  would 
consist  of  a  reduction  In  Federal  spending 
and  in  Federal  taxes,  tax  reform,  and  a  se- 
lective phasing-out  of  some  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  We  face,  however,  a  reality  and  not 
an  Ideal.  We  confront  a  fact  and  not  a  theory. 
We  therefore  urge — no.  we  demand — that 
this  next  best  approach  be  made — and  be 
made  now — by  this  Congress  and  by  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Democrat  leadership 
and  majority  in  scheduling  public  and  thor- 
ough hearings  on  this  important  matter. 

Representative  Ford.  Let  me  repeat  and 
emphasize  the  vital  point  Senator  Dirksen 
has  Just  made — that  we  believe  the  truly  ideal 
form  of  tax  revenue  sharing  between  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  the  states  would 
consist  of  a  reduction  In  Federal  spending 
and  In  Federal  taxes,  tax  reform,  and  a  selec- 
tive phasing-out  of  some  Federal  grants-in- 
aid.  Only  by  this  means  can  we  truly  hope 
to  restore  the  Federal  system  to  strength 
and  balance.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  restore 
to  our  people  In  the  states  and  their  local 
communities  the  rights  of  decision,  histori- 
cally theirs,  to  solve  far  more  effectively  than 
can  be  done  from  Washington  the  problems 
they  know  best. 

Let  me  emphasize  also  that  we  do  not  now 
endorse  any  particular  plan  for  tax  revenue 
sharing  that  has  been  offered  to  date.  In  the 
89th  Congress  53  bills  on  this  subject  were 
filed,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  again  more  than  50  bills  have  been 
filed  thus  far  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Governors,  mayors,  county  supervisors  and 
other  public  leaders  have  made  specific 
recommendations.  Economists  and  leaders 
from  the  academic  community  have  done 
likewise.  By  thorough  and  extended  public 
hearings  and  through  the  established  legis- 
lative process  we  can  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible tax  revenue  sharing  plan.  We  now  de- 
mand, therefore,  that  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship and  majority  move  promptly  to  sched- 
ule such  hearings. 

We  are  aware  of  the  several  Important  fac- 
tors which  must  be  taken  Into  account  in 


the  preparation  of  a  sound  tax  revenue  shar- 
ing plan.  We  realize  that  allocation  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  states  might  be  done  on 
any  one  of  several  bases,  that  those  states 
with  smaller  population  and  modest  state 
revenues  must  be  Individually  provided  for. 
that  the  authority  of  the  governors  of  our 
states  must  be  respected,  that  the  revenue- 
raising  responsibilities  of  the  states  must 
be  re-enforced,  that  tax  credit  proposals 
must  be  carefully  weighed,  that  the  needs 
of  our  urban  centers  and  the  seasoned  opin- 
ions of  their  maycrs  must  be  taken  Into  full 
account.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  neces- 
sary considerations  that  must  be  given  this 
proposal.  No  one  of  them  can  be  treated 
lightly  nor  can  any  thoughtful  qplnion  be 
left  unheeded. 

The  most  recent  Gallup  poll  reveals  that 
70  per  cent  of  our  people  endorse  the  find- 
ing of  a  sound  tax  revenue  sharing  plan. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  being  heard — 
loud  and  clerr.  Our  people  resent  fiscal 
plenty  at  the  Federal  level  and  fiscal  poverty 
in  their  communities.  They  recent  the  label- 
ling of  Federal  tax  money  as  "free  money", 
for  they  know  every  penny  and  dollar  comes 
from  their  own  pockets.  They  resent  and 
will  no  longer  accept  remote,  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion from  Washington.  Local  officials  know 
best  how  to  solve  the  problems  with  which 
they  live  each  day. 

the  state  of  the  congress 

(Issued  following  a  leadership  meeting. 

Dec.  7.  1967) 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  our  Appraisal  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  last  January,  Mr.  Ford 
and  I.  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans 
in  Congress,  ajsessed  the  situation  In  which 
we  as  a  people  then  found  ourselves,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  refused,  in  concluding 
that  assessment,  to  be  dismayed  or  to  des- 
pair. This,  despite  great  provocaUon  by  this 
Administration  since,  we  refuse  to  do  now. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  in  these  past  months,  as  over  the 
years,  has  been  the  very  best  Interests  of 
all  of  the  American  people,  at  all  times  and 
on  every  issue.  To  help  achieve  those  best 
Interests  we  have  had  historic  demands  made 
upon  us  as  the  party  of  loyal  opposition — 
historic  because  we  have  been  faced  with 
certain  problems  unparalleled  In  the  na- 
tion's annals,  demands  because  they  have 
compelled  us  from  time  to  time  to  make 
harsh  and  unpleasant  Judgments  and  de- 
cisions in  order  that  those  best  Interests 
might  be  fully  served  and  fully  protected. 

Most  Importantly,  we  have  given  unhesi- 
tating support  to  every  requirement  and 
need  of  our  fighting  forces  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  armed  services  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  This  we  will  continue  to  do.  however 
heavy  the  burden.  Americans  prepared  to 
give  their  lives  in  conflict  must  be  given 
by  us  every  single  Item  of  weaponry  and 
other  support  they  may  at  any  moment 
need — and  they  will" be. 

The  conduct  of  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam 
Is.  as  under  our  Constitution  it  must  be,  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  President  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Only  he 
has  the  authority,  only  he  has  the  duty, 
only  he  has  the  full  Information  available 
for  the  execution  of  that  responsibility.  The 
decisions  made  and  to  be  made  can  and  must 
be  made  by  him  and  him  alone. 

In  order,  however,  that  his  hand  may  be 
guided  and  strengthened  In  this.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  most  thoughtful  discus- 
sion possible  continue  In  the  Congress  and 
among  our  people  to  this  end.  Let  it  be  em- 
phasized anew,  nevertheless,  that  as  we 
search  together  for  a  solution  to  Viet  Nam 
we  demonstrate  our  unity  of  purpose  by 
conducting  such  discussion  In  a  fully  free 
but  a  wholly  orderly  manner.  Dissent  Is  one 
thing;  disagreement  by  violence  Is  quite  an- 
other.  Dissent   we   encourage   and   approve. 
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violence,  In  any  form  and  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, we  condemn,  now  and  hereafter. 

We  urge  again  that  this  Administration — 
to  a  degree  and  with  a  vigor  not  yet  evi- 
dent—look  beyond  Viet  Nam  an#  consider 
where  we  slmll  stand  and  with  fwhom  we 
shall  sit  when  this  conflict  ceaaesj  The  Con- 
gress and  the  people  have  seen  all  too  little 
evidence  of  genuine  effort  to  explc«-e  and  ex- 
ploit the  dlplomaUc  opportunlUe*  available 
to  us  In  this  regard.  Channels  of  diplomacy, 
economic  and  otherwise,  still  redialn  open 
for  our  use.  I 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  havp  not  been 
concerned  alone  with  the  war  In  fVlet  Nam. 
Other  aspects  of  our  foreign  poUcyihave  been 
given  equally  sharp  scrutiny.  We' have  not 
hesitated  to  recommend  or  to  Implpre  an  Im- 
mediate re-shaplng  of  it.  whenever  land  wher- 
ever we  have  believed  it  necessi^  in  the 
nation's  Interest. 

In  the  Middle  East — a  tlnderboxlof  appall- 
ing nature— Republicans  have  ioped  for 
months  for  the  adoption  by  the  A«mlnlstra- 
tion  of  the  atomic  desalinlzatlon  i4an  placed 
before  It  some  time  ago  by  Amerlcins  of  un- 
questioned ability  and  patriotic  purpose.  We 
are  now  Informed  by  the  Departmebt  of  State 
that  this  extraordinary  project — wlilch  might 
well  change  the  entire  atmosphare  in  the 
eastern  Medlternmean — Is  "not  politically 
feasible"  This  we  cannot  belleve.i  The  pro- 
posal represents  a  thoughtful,  prictlcal  In- 
strument for  peace  without  parallel  In  recent 
years.  It  might  well  provide  the  j  means  of 
achieving  political  and  economic  iablUty  in 
the  Middle  &ist.  As  Americans,  w*  urge  the 
retrieval  and  adoption  of  that  proposal  and 
its  Implementation  at  the  earllejt  poaslble 
time.  i 

In  the  American  people's  Intere^.  we  have 
continued  to  hold  the  line  agaiast  a  uni- 
lateral "building  of  bridges"  with:  the  Com- 
munist nations  of  the  world.  It  Us  neither 
sensible  nor  safe  to  strengthen  in  khe  slight- 
est degree  the  hand  of  an  enemj  which  Is 
at  this  moment  striking  down  yoieig  Ameri- 
cans in  Viet  Nam — and  In  every,  corner  of 
the  globe  conspiring  activity  for  tl^e  destruc- 
tion of  free  America.  Where  and  when,  in 
the  Senate  as  In  the  House,  we  have  taken 
this  stand,  we  have  done  so  for  this  reason 
and  no  other.  If.  In  the  montha  to  come, 
we  should  be  given  good  and  convincing 
reason  to  expect  otherwise  of  the  Commu- 
nists, we  shall  be  pleased  Indeed  to  reassess 
our  own  thinking  In  this  somber  regard 

The  state  of  the  Congress  today  Is  one  of 
vexation  and  deep-seated  concern  as  we  look 
about  us  here  at  home.  We  see  an  Adminis- 
tration wholly  blind  in  Its  belief  that  the 
enormous  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  can 
and  will  be  borne  by  our  people  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Administration  saeks  unre- 
strained license  to  promote  and  finance 
multl-bllUon  dollar  social  programs.  These 
have  In  too  many  instances  proted  value- 
less or  dangerous  or  both.  Yet  we,  are  asked 
to  svipport  more  and  more  such  projects 
stamped  out  in   the   same   soclal^tlc   mint. 

At  this  very  moment  the  Internitlonal  air 
Is  filled  with  conversation  and  concern  re- 
garding the  'defense  of  the  dollar"'  now  that 
the  British  pound  has  been  devaflued.  The 
record  Is  crjstal-clear  that  the  socialistic  ex- 
periments and  experience  of  Great  (Britain  In 
recent  years  have  been  the  prlmiry  rea.son 
for  the  near  collapse  of  her  econotriy.  A  con- 
tinuation and  multiplication  of  thf  so-called 
Oreat  Society's  experiments  could  itrlng  Iden- 
tical results  here  Socialism  ant*  a  sound 
economy  simply  will  not  mix.  Despite  our 
nation's  enormous  resources  our*  economy 
cannot  long  st\nd  such  abuse. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear,  nl  we  ha\^ 
done  repeatedly,  that  ours  Is  not  aid  has  not 
b?€n  oorrs'tlon  far  Its  own  sake  The  legls- 
litlve  record  In  both  the  S»>:^.at«  and  the 
House  I?  sf  Jdded  with  Republican  proposals 
for  meeting  our  urban  and  other  do.-nest'.c 
needs,  prooosals  which  have  found  their 
co-jnterparts  In  the  programs  of  Flepubl-cin 


Governors  from  coast  to  coast.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  and  the  nation's  news 
media  have  documented  these  regularly.  Mr. 
Ford  and  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee have  recently  provided  the  press  and 
the  public  with  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive review  of  House  Republican  accompllsh- 
mentfi  thus  far  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  shall,  within  a  few  days,  present  an 
equally  thorough  report  of  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  Republicans  In  the 
Senate. 

In  summary,  we  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  directed  our  efforts  at  home  and  abroad 
to  making  the  most  of  our  people's  tax  dol- 
lars in  the  achieving  of  maximum  defense 
and  sound  economic  progress.  The  mere 
spending  of  additional  billions — which  seems 
to  be  this  Administration's  only  talent — will 
not,  without  sound  economic  planning,  fully 
competent  management  and  plain,  old-fash- 
ioned horse  sense,  solve  the  fearful  problems 
we  face.  Such  a  policy  can  achieve  nothing 
but  a  total  erosion  of  our  people's  confidence 
In  their  leadership  and  of  their  faith  In  our 
country's  future. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  In  these  monthfi 
past,  the  Republicans  In  the  Senate  as  In  the 
House,  win  continue  to  hew  to  these  policies 
and  principles,  convinced  that  the  elections 
of  1966  gave  us  Just  this  mandate,  confident 
that  the  elections  of  1968  will  confirm  It. 

In  the  words  of  a  latter-day  Englishman. 
not  of  the  socialistic  breed:  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we'll  finish  the  Job". 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford.  New  direc- 
tion— new  Ideas — new  vigor.  These  the  Re- 
publican Minority  in  the  House  have  contrib- 
uted In  marked  degree  in  this  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  Our  chief  Interest  and 
concern  has  been  not  only  the  best  possible 
defense  of  the  nation,  the  full  support  of 
our  fighting  forces  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
cutting-back  of  reckless,  wasteful  nonessen- 
tial Federal  expenditure.  Our  equal  Interest 
and  concern  has  been  what  lies  ahead  of  us 
as  a  people — what  course  our  government 
will  take — or  be  forced  to  take — In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead. 

Last  January,  Ln  offering  my  domestic  Ap- 
praisal of  the  State  of  the  Union,  I  listed, 
on  behalf  of  the  Republicans  In  the  House, 
40  specific  recommendations  for  action. 
These  were  not  merely  alternatives  to  pro- 
p>o5als  made  by  others.  They  were.  In  greater 
part,  specific  program  proposals.  Thirty  of 
these  were  purely  domestic  In  nature;  10  re- 
lated to  our  national  defense.  As  of  this 
date.  In  the  House,  we  have  made  visible 
and  heartening  progress  with  24  of  these. 
This  has  resulted  In  great  part  from  96% 
Republican  solidarity  on  roll  call  votes  In 
support  of  House  Policy  Committee  posi- 
tions. As  a  Minority,  we  consider  this  a  good 
record  and  we  Intend  to  Improve  upon  It  In 
the  months  ahead. 

The  heart  and  core  of  our  united  Repub- 
lican effort  has  been  the  sharp  cutting-back 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  non-essential 
purposes.  Our  position  in  this  has  not 
changed.  And  we  are  not  convinced  by  be- 
lated prom^lses  of  this  Administration  to 
take  action  In  this  direction.  Our  original 
and  continuing  position  was  and  is  that  Fed- 
eral expenditures  should  be  reduced  not 
less  than  5  billion  dollars  In  this  fiscal  year. 
We  know  that  It  can  be  done,  If  the  Ad- 
mlnlitratlon  truly  wishes  It. 

In  the  course  of  these  debt-propelled  Six- 
ties. Federal  spending  has  run  wild.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  shown  no  concern  whatever 
as  to  the  crushing  burden  its  socialistic 
policies  and  progrp,ms  have  placed  upon  our 
people.  And  for  this  Administration  to  use 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  as  an  excuse  Ls  unfair 
and  unworthy.  While  defense  spending  has 
risen  by  68'"r  since  1960,  non-defense  spend- 
ing has  Increased  97 '"c — from  48.6  billion  in 
fiscal  1960  to  an  estimated  95  6  billion  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Let  It  be  recorded  here  and  now — as  on 
many   occasion^    past — that   we   Republicans 


are  more  than  willing,  Indeed  anxious,  to 
provide  for  Americans  in  need  *t  home  to 
the  full  extent  that  the  nation's  resources 
and  economy  make  It  prudently  possible 
To  us.  the  word  "prudently"  meam  simply; 
with  a  decent,  common  sense  regard  for  what 
we  and  our  children  and  their  children  c»n 
afford.  The  economic  chaos  which  this  Ad- 
ministration's policies  and  practices  now 
threaten  to  produce  will  undermine  and 
destroy  America  Just  as  surely  as  will  our 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  if  permitted  to 
do  so. 

Consistent,  In  the  American  tradition,  with 
our  stand  against  government  waste  and  ex- 
travagance has  been  our  effort,  encourag- 
ingly successful  In  this  Congress,  to  transfer 
some  measure  of  responsibility  and  control 
of  the  people's  affairs  from  Washington  to 
our  states  and  communities.  We  are  greatly 
heartened  by  our  success,  even  though  a 
Minority,  In  shifting  a  sizable  number  of  the 
so-called  Great  Society's  programs  away  from 
the  Federal  bureaucracies  and  their  cate- 
gorical grants  to  our  .'!tate  and  local  officials 
through  the  Republicnn  system  of  block 
grants.  These  make  It  possible  for  those  at 
home,  who  know  the  problems  best,  to  solve 
them  with  greatest  speed  and  effect.  The 
Comprehensive  Health  Act.  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Air  Quality  Act  and  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  In  their  final  House 
versions,  provide  concrete  examples  of  this 
new  direction  and  approach. 

Last  Monday,  the  House  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee  published  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  documentation  of  these  House 
Republican  accomplishments.  I  commend 
that  release  to  your  attention  and  review, 
now  and  in  the  months  to  come. 

In  1966,  the  American  people  strengthened 
the  Republican  Minority  In  the  House  with 
unmistakable  emphasis.  We  Interpreted  those 
results  as  a  mandate  to  put  a  check-rein  on 
this  willful,  w-'isteful  Administration,  to  re- 
view and,  where  desirable,  to  modify  Its  run- 
away programs  and  projects  and  to  Initiate 
proposals  of  our  own  that  would  restore  senw 
and  balance  to  public  service.  We  believe  our 
record  to  date  represents  a  faithful  response 
to  that  mandate  for  new  direction— new 
Ideas — new  vigor.  If,  as  I  am  confident  we 
will,  we  continue  to  produce  the  Republican 
solidarity  and  good  sense  on  major  legislative 
items  that  we  have  thus  far,  we  shall  have 
done  the  American  people  a  signal  service 
and  they  will  know  it.  Knowing  It.  they  will, 
we  feel  certain,  add  to  our  Republican 
strength  by  their  action  at  the  polls  next 
year. 

In  summary,  our  objectives  and  our  ac- 
complishments thus  far  In  this  Congress  have 
been  these: 

(1)  Pull  support  of  our  armed  services  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world; 

(2)  Insistence  that  this  Administration,  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  still  be  able  to  do  so, 
succeed  in  Viet  Nam  or  be  prepared  to  yield 
to  a  Republican  Administration  whose  new 
direction,  new  Ideas  and  new  vigor  might  well 
offer  our  people  and  the  world  a  more  prob- 
able prospect  of  peace; 

(3)  Insistence  upon  the  Immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  bi-partisan,  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission of  America's  best  experts  to  re- 
examine our  short  and  long  range  defense 
poeture  in  this  time  of  national  peril; 

(4)  To  bring  about  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  non-essential  Federal  spending  and  to 
Insist  upon  even  greater  reduction — an  ol>- 
Jectlve  In  which  we  have  the  full  and  encour- 
aging support  of  the  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

(5)  To  demand  that  this  AdmlnlstraUon"! 
abuse  of  the  American  farmer  cease  and  cease 
now — and  that  lu  Inflation-blind  Indifference 
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to  the  American  consumer  come  to  an  abrupt 

tiait: 

(6)  To  resist,  until  such  satisfactory  fur- 

tlier  reductions  have  been  written  Into  law, 
tbe  Administration's  proposed  tax  Increase; 

(7)  To  demand  of  this  Administration 
whole-hearted  backing  of  the  Initiative  al- 
ready taken  by  Republicans  In  Congress  to 
ante  our  streets  and  homes  safe  for  our 
people; 

(8)  The  continuing  transfer  of  govern- 
mental authority,  responsibility  and  control 
from  Washington  to  the  states  and  Individual 
communities  by  the  system  of  block  grants 
already  successfully  initiated  In  a  number  of 
legislative  areas; 

(9)  More  and  more  to  establish  active, 
practical,  effective  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  as  In  the 
Republican-Initiated  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  the  Re- 
publican-proposed Human  Investment  Act 
of  1967; 

(10)  To  continue  to  urge  the  r^rganlza- 
tion  and  reform  of  the  Congress,  In  order 
that  It  might  better  and  more  swiftly  serve 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  and  beyond 
ihls  to  assure  by  next  year  clean  and  orderly 
elections  for  all  Federal  offices. 

The  record  of  this  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  to  date  Is  far  from  Impressive. 
Where  it  has  succeeded  In  meeting  our  peo- 
ple's basic  needs.  It  has  done  so  In  greatest 
part  through  Minority  solidarity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose. 

Our  people  deserve  an  effective,  productive 
Congress  Republicans  are  determined  they 
shall  have  It.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  meet  our  people's 
fundamental  needs — In  defense  and  In  hu- 
man well-being.  In  so  doing,  we  are  resolved 
10  maintain  that  national  economic  good 
health  required  to  guarantee  the  continu- 
ance of  such  services  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

SYSTEMS     MANACEME^^T 

(Released  Feb.  28,  1967) 

The  Republican  Leadership  or  thk  Con- 
oEEss.  40  Republican  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  16  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Pubic  Management.  We  urge 
t!ie  Democrat  leadership  and  majority  to 
Khedule  hearings  promptly  on  this  sig- 
nificant measure. 

This  Commission  would  bring  to  bear  on 
the  management  of  public  business  the  very 
best  minds  In  private  industry.  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  education.  Its  mandate  Is 
to  answer  two  fundamental  questions:  How 
can  new  management  technology  aid  us  In 
wiving  goverrmiental  problems?  What  Is 
the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  these  new  techniques  provide? 

Examples  of  attempts  to  apply  these 
modem  management  principles  to  State  and 
local  affairs  already  exist.  In  November  1964, 
tbe  State  of  California  announced  Its  plan 
lor  the  application  of  systems  engineering 
techniques  to  four  Important  public  prob- 
lems. New  'Vork  State  Is  currently  developing 
a  computer-based  Identification  and  Intelli- 
gence system  for  law  enforcement,  the  first 
wits  kind  In  the  world. 

Congress  has  over  the  jmst  decade  enacted 
>  host  of  creative  programs  designed  to  solve 
wir  public,  social  and  economic  problems. 
We  have  made  important  strides  forward  In 
KlucaUon.  health  care,  pollution  control  and 
'irban  development,  but  the  dimensions  of 
ijur  remaining  problems  are  staggering: 
10,000  of  our  Nation's  communities  will  face 
wrious  problems  of  air  pollution;  the  demand 
•or  water  consumption  may  exceed  the  avail- 
able supply  before  the  end  of  this  century; 
'.here  are  9  million  substandard  housing  units 
^  the  United  States,  most  of  them  In  urban 
»feas:  traffic  Jams  cost  the  Nation  over  %b  bil- 
lion each  year;  and  scientific  and  technical 
•formation  is  doubling  every  15  years. 


It  Is  clear  that  problems  of  this  magnitude 
are  not  susceptible  to  the  traditional  solu- 
tions. We  must  reach  beyond  our  history  for 
new  ways  to  manage  the  public  business  ef- 
fectively and  economically. 

We  are  sure  that  none  of  us  can  forecast 
the  full  measure  of  worth  to  this  nation 
which  such  an  endeavor  may  ultimately  pro- 
vide. We  are  equally  certain  that  the  use  of 
modern  technology  coupled  with  the  appli- 
cation of  modern  management  techniques 
may  provide  solutions  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  now  appear  insoluble.  It  Is  up 
to  us  In  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  these 
steps  are  taken  In  a  timely  fashion,  hence 
our  urging  of  prompt  hearings  on  this 
measure. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
an  increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ad- 
visers to  the  committee  from  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Fred  Amer,  Mr.  William 


FuHerton,  and  Mr.  Frank  Crowley,  be 
p>ermitted  to  be  present  on  the  Senate 
floor  diulng  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  in  the  chairs.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  conference  report  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  It  provides 
for  a  minimum  increase  In  the  level  of 
social  security  payments  of  13  percent, 
and  an  increase  in  the  minimum  social 
security  benefits  to  $55  from  today's  level 
of  $44,  which  represents  a  25-percent 
increase. 

These  increases  will  put  $3  6  billion  of 
new  purchasing  power  into  the  hands  of 
almost  24  million  elderly  retired  citizens, 
widows,  orphans,  and  disabled  persons  in 
the  first  full  year  of  operation.  They  rep- 
resent the  single  largest  dollar  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  Congress  has  ever 
enacted.  Under  the  conference  report, 
these  new  benefits  will  become  payable 
for  the  month  of  February  1968 — 1 
month  sooner  than  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  provided — and  will  be  reflect-ed  m 
checks  that  social  security  recipients  re- 
ceive early  in  March  of  next  year. 

The  13  percent  we  are  acting  on  today 
more  than  offsets  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
Living  that  has  occurred  since  social 
security  benefits  were  last  increased  in 
July  1965.  Li  general,  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  8  percent  since  then.  This 
bin,  when  considered  with  the  cash  In- 
creases enacted  in  1965,  provides  retired 
persons,  widows,  orphans,  and  disabled 
persons  with  social  security  increa,ses  of 
21  percent.  For  those  age  65  and  over, 
after  taking  medicare  benefits  into  ac- 
count, social  security  has  been  Increased 
by  more  than  33  percent  since  July  1965, 
when  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in- 
cluded. And  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
cost  of  living  has  Increased  only  8  percent 
in  this  same  period 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  justified 
In  making  this  large  increase  on  the 
theory  that  social  security  payments 
have  never  been  entirely  adequate,  arid 
we  should  be  trying  to  raise  them  to  the 
point  where  we  lift  people  out  of  pK)v- 
erty  by  means  of  a  good,  solid  social  secu- 
rity program — such  as  we  seek  to  enact 
with  this  bill.  While  the  bill  does  not  do 
everything  we  would  like  to  do,  it  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  conference  agreement  is  a  good 
bill.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  improvements 
we  can  make  in  the  social  security  and 
welfare  programs,  but  we  have  taken  a 
major  step  forward  with  these  1967 
amendments.  Truly  this  is  a  landmark 
bill. 

Before  describing  more  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment, let  me  tell  the  Senate  something 
about  the  mood  of  tlie  House  conferees. 
This  was  one  of  the  toughest  conferences 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  In 
which  I  have  ever  participated.  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  who  has  gone  through  some 
of  these  conferences  In  years  past.  Is 
present,  and  I  am  sure  he  understands 
what  I  mean. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  the 
House  conferees  came  Into  the  meeting 
with  a   414-to-3   vote  behind   their   bill 
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wlitfh  thry  Intrrpirtpd  us  r  inundiilc  of 
tlip  Hoii.vo  lliul  WKliil  Mrcijrity  tnxt'« 
iihmild  iu)l  be  lucicaHed  any  IjlKlier  tluin 
tlu-y  i)ii)vl(lf(|  111  Iht'lr  bill 

AtuI  imiy  I  luld.  Mr.  I'lONldont,  not  only 
did  tlK-y  CdMii"  to  us  witli  n  mandiitr  of 
414  to  '.1.  but  the  Hou.so  liiis  Ju.st  iirtod, 
by  a  vote  of  3HH  to  A  on  tho  confcMciux" 
bill,  to  bark  up  that  innudat<".  So  It  1h 
not  dimrult  to  undtTstand  why.  wUhout 
hluhor  Noclul  Hccurlty  taxo.s.  It  wa.s  bn- 
IMisftlblr  for  um  In  thf  Sonato  to  convince 
the  House  conferees  of  the  desirability 
of  a  juiinber  of  the  Senate  ameiidinenls. 
which  they  contended,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly, would  cause  an  actuarial  Imbal- 
ance In  the  trust  funds,  and  add  a  uu-as- 
ure  of  fiscal  Irrespon.stblllty  fto  tho  pro- 
grnni.  tuileaa  additional  retenuo  was 
l)rovlded. 

W(<  would  have  preferred  a  greater 
benefit  Increase  than  the  13  (lercent  we 
were  able  to  net. 

Wi>  would  have  preferred  n  minimum 
benefit  of  $H)  rather  than  Uie  irif)  we 
finally  settled  on.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  permit  workers  to  obtain  re- 
duced vsodal  security  benefits  by  retlr- 
InwataKeBO.  | 

We  would  have  preferred  iiore  flexi- 
bility In  tlie  earnluKs  exempfldn  as  voted 
by  the  Senate,  which  broadens  the 
amoinit  of  outside  Income  a  worker  may 
receive  without  Jeopardl/lnR,  his  social 
security  benefits.  [ 

W<«  would  have  preferred  t6  do  some- 
thlnu  for  the  non-AFDC  children  who 
have  to  ko  into  foster  homes.  We  would 
have  preferred  to  do  more  for  the  dis- 
abled widows  than  we  were  »ble  to  do. 
We  would  have  preferred  to  continue 
social  security  for  mothers  who  care  for 
chlldiTn  attending  lilgh  school  beyond 
aKC  18. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Senate 
lunendmenLs  we  would  have  preferred 
to  see  enacted  Into  law.  But  the  House 
conferees  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  any 
amendments  requiring  further  Increases 
in  the  .social  security  tax  in  addition  to 
those  which  we  were  able  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  accept. 

They  were  also  unwlUinj:  tjo  aptree  to 
Senate  amendments  which  Increased  the 
Federal  commitment  for  the  social, 
security  proKrams  flnoncod  *ut  of  the 
General Tvensury. 

They  let  us  know  as  soon  ns  we  met 
with  them  that  our  bill  was  actuarially 
unsound  That  Is  understandable,  since 
we  added  SHj  billion  of  extra  benefits  to 
the  committee  bill  after  it  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  without  pi-ovidlng  a 
single  dollar  of  new  tax  to  pay  for  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  tlw  Senators 
that  the  matter  of  tax  rates  wa.s  not  be- 
fore the  conference.  The  t-ax  rates  In  the 
Senate  bill  were  Identical  to  the  rates  In 
the  House  bill  except  for  an  Increase  to 
5.9  percent  from  5.8  percent  In  1987—20 
3rears  from  r.ow.  Since  the  rates  were  not 
In  conference  and  the  House  conferees 
were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  finance 
all  these  new  Senate-sponsortd  benefits 
throuich  an  increase  In  the  wape  base, 
the  Senate  conferees  had  their  backs 
asralnst  the  wall  from  the  beginning  In 
this  area.  Mr.  Mills,  the  dl^lnjrulshed 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  conference,  pointed  out  to  us  that 


ConKreas  had  Just  increa.sed  the  aniiual 
waKu  base  from  $4,800  to  $6,000  cfTectlvo 
in  lOflC  and  tiuit  tlio  House  bill  hud  add- 
ed another  $1,000  to  briUK  tho  waKe  base 
to  $7,600  In  1908.  He  waw  convUiced  that 
if  we  went  above  the  $7,800  figure,  the 
House  would  reject  the  conference  bill. 
The  conference  flKure  mean,s  that  the 
wuKe  base  will  have  Increa.sed  l)y  ^^^^  per- 
cent since  1900  -a  very  laiKe  increase. 
I  mlKht  add,  a.s  aMdstorlcal  note,  that 
tiie  waue  ba.su  did  not  Increu.sc  above 
$:i,000  lor  1:J  years.  Tlie  Senate  wutjc 
ba.se  lncrea.se  to  $10,800  would  have  con- 
.stituted  a  $6,000  increase  or  2V^  times 
as  hlKh  as  It  was  Just  2  years  bro.  And 
the  Hou.se  conferees  Just  would  not  do  it. 

The  House  bill  was  actual lully  sound; 
the  Semite  Hnancc  Conunittee  bill  was 
actuarially  .sound:  but  the  bill  that 
pa.s,scd  the  Senate  was  an  un.soimd  bill. 
It  was  badly  out  of  balance.  It  did  not 
provide  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  the  Senate  added  to  the  bill 
We  were  faced  at  the  out.set  with  the 
pro.spect  of  havlnn  to  yield  on  $1';,  to  $2 
billion  of  beneflLs  befoie  we  could  arKue 
tliat  our  bill  was  actuaiially  sound. 

The  House  conferees  were  arguing 
from  strength.  They  argued  with  a  single 
voice.  They  were  united  to  a  man;  and 
the  theme  of  their  opposition  was  that 
if  it  cost.s  money,  they  cannot  accept  it, 
on  the  theory  that  the  money  is  not  there 
witli  which  to  pay  for  it. 

Although  co.sts  were  of  paramount  im- 
jv)rtance  to  the  House  conferees,  they 
!»ever  missed  an  opportunity  to  show  us 
what  they  thought  were  defects  In  our 
Senate  amendments  whenever  they 
could. 

They  pointed  out  a  weakness  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  1  to  let  mothers 
have  a  social  security  benefit  while  her 
child  over  age  18  is  still  in  high  school. 
We  put  that  amendment  in  to  discourage 
children  age  18  to  21  from  dropping  out 
of  school  to  help  care  for  mama  since 
she  loses  her  mother's  benefit  when  they 
become  age  18. 

The  House  conferees  said  that  with  our 
amendment  In  the  law.  young  children 
would  drop  out  of  school  at  age  15,  and 
their  mother  could  still  get  the  check; 
then,  they  would  come  back  into  school 
at  age  18  with  the  result  that  mama 
would  be  kept  on  tlje  rolls  for  possibly  3 
years  longer  than  she  would  have  been 
otherwise.  No  doubt  with  a  little  bit  of 
hard  work,  we  can  find  a  way  to  provide 
relief  In  these  cases  without  opening  the 
law  up  to  the  abuse  the  House  feared.  We 
will  work  at  it. 

They  showed  us  the  defects  In  the  Ken- 
nedy amendments  relating  to  welfare 
benefits  for  mothers  who  refuse  to  under- 
go tralnln?:  or  accept  employment  for 
which  they  are  suitable.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  wanted 
to  prevent  vendor  and  protective  pay- 
ments for  her  children  from  being  used 
in  such  a  case  He  wanted  the  mother 
who  refused  to  accept  work  or  undergo 
training  to  continue  to  get  the  welfare 
check  on  their  t>ehalf  and  use  It  for  her 
own  selfish  purposes  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children.  Hi.s  amendment 
did  that,  but  it  created  the  anomalous 
situation  under  which  the  mother's  wel- 
fare benefit  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
someone  else. 


We  could  not  have  fixed  that  up  in 
conference,  even  If  tlie  House  conferee 
had  been  willing  to  accept  It;  and  I  mlg,';t 
say  that  they  were  determined  not  to 
accept  it.  The  House  conferees  felt,  Jmt 
as  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  felt, 
that  tlie  example  of  a  good  responsible 
working  member  of  a  welfare  family  wai 
far  more  benellclal  to  the  children  in  that 
family  than  would  be  the  example  set  by 
a  mother  who  could  refu.se  with  impunity 
to  accept  a  good  Job  when  it  was  ofTe.'-ed 
to  her  becau.se  siie  would  rather  live  on 
a  public  dole.  It  is  that  .sort  of  attitude 
which  has  led  to  three  generations  of 
the  .same  family  living  on  welfare.  It  is 
that  sort  of  attitude  which  prompted  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Fumnce  to 
•seek  ways  to  bring  dignity  and  a  better 
life  to  welfare  families.  Under  the  con- 
fcicnce  bill  the  money  must  go  for  the 
use  of  the  children. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  to  us 
that  under  the  Haxtke  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  blind,  a  person  who  was  near- 
blind  could  qualify  for  disability  benefits 
and  continue  to  receive  those  benefits, 
oven  though  he  was  actually  employed  at 
a  very  good  Job  and  able  to  earn  all  the 
income  he  needed  to  satisfy  his  wanti 
The  House  conferees  were  unwilling  to 
agree  that  a  man  whose  Income  demon- 
strated that  his  earning  capacity  had  not 
been  Impaired  by  the  condition  of  hu 
eyes  should  be  treated  as  If  he  were  a  dis- 
abled person  for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Byrd, 
of  West  Virginia,  relating  to  early  reti.'e- 
ment,  would  place  Congress  under  more 
pressure  than  It  has  ever  been  to  do  away 
with  the  earnings  limitation,  or  to  give 
them  a  full  benefit  at  this  age.  They  felt 
that  people  at  this  age  were  not  reaiv  for 
full  retirement  and  that  reduced  sociai 
security  benefits  they  would  get  would 
be  so  small  that  they  would  have  to  seek 
part-time  employment  to  supplement 
them.  The  part-time  employment  would 
lead  them  to  seek  changes  In  the  futu-T 
to  let  them  earn  more  and  more  and 
more  without  Jeopardizing  their  soclai 
security  t>encflt 

Again,  we  could  not  have  dealt  with 
this  House  objection  even  if  we  had  been 
able  to  convince  them  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  should  be  approved  It  is  a 
sort  of  thing  that  perhaps  we  can  work 
out  in  the  future.  But  at  this  time,  it  wa^ 
not  before  the  conferees.  It  could  not  be 
done. 

I  regret  very  sincerely  that  I  was  not 
able  to  persuade  the  House  members  to 
agree  to  the  Byrd  amendment.  We  had 
been  In  conference  before  with  that  very 
amendment.  I  tried  diligently  to  per- 
suade the  House  conferees  to  agree  to  It 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  would 
testify  that  wt  made  every  effort  we 
could  to  get  the  House  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  However,  we  werf 
not  able  to  persuade  them  to  take  the 
amendment. 

On  the  earnings  test  itself,  we  met  > 
solid  wall  of  concerted  opposition  not 
only  from  the  House  conferees  but  from 
the  administration,  as  well.  They  said 
that  of  all  people,  those  who  were  able 
to  work  and  earn  an  income  for  them- 
selves were  the  least  worthy  candidates 
for  increased  social  security  benefits  Tbe 
Bayh  amendment  would  have  provided 
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$1  billion  of  benefits  to  people  who  are 

still  working. 

Generally,  it  Ls  presumed  that  Senate 
conferees  would  look  after  their  own 
amendments  with  a  little  more  Interest 
than  they  would  other  Senators'  amend- 
ments But  In  this  conference  the  Senate 
conferees  lost  several  of  their  own  pet 
amendments.  It  Is  no  secret  that  I  had 
an  amendment  to  which  I  attached  the 
greatest  importance  and  for  which  I 
fought  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
However,  the  House  conferees  would  not 
affree  to  accept  my  drug  formular>' 
amendment.  We  had  to  settle  for  Uie  best 
we  could  pet. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
.^npersonI.  another  conferee,  lost  his 
medicare  planning  amendment  to  which 
he  attached  great  Importance.  This  was 
something  to  which  he  had  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  attention  In  this 
year  and  prior  years.  The  Senator  from 
(Seorgla  (Mr.  TalmadceI  lost  his  $7  50 
mandaton-'  pass-along  And  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathkrsI  lost  his 
medical  expenses  deduction.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1  .saw  his 
sarings  bond  amendment  rejected  by  the 
House  conferees.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Carlson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]  also  sponsored 
amendments  which  did  not  come  back 
from  conference. 

The  House  conferees  were  tough,  but 
the  bill  we  agreed  on  makes  major  im- 
provements in  tlie  entire  Social  Security 
Act.  Let  me  descrit)e  some  of  these  im- 
provement,^ 

First  of  all.  the  Senate  conferees  have 
brought  back  the  biggest  social  .security 
increase  Congress  has  ever  acted  on.  It 
will  pay  out  13.6  billion  in  additional 
social  security  Ijeneflts  during  the  first 
full  year  to  almost  24  million  people. 

I  pause  to  reflect  that  when  Congress 
passed  the  original  social  security  bill  In 
1935.  the  Committee  on  Finance  esti- 
mated at  that  time  that  the  program 
would  build  up  to  the  p>oint  that  it  would 
be  paving  out  $3.5  billion  in  the  year 
1970. 

But  the  pending  bill  provides  for  an 
annual  increase  in  l>enefits.  when  it  is 
in  full  operation,  of  S3  6  billion.  That  Is 
more  than  the  whole  program  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  by  1970  when  Congrress 
passed  the  first  social  security  bill  In 
1935 

To  be  specific  about  the  conference 
bill,  a  retired  worker  recening  $78^ 
under  present  law  will  receive  $85  40 
monthly  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
agreement.  The  worker  recel\lng  the 
minimum  $44  benefit  today  wdl  get  a 
25-percent  increase  under  the  conference 
bill  His  new  benefit  will  be  $55.  The 
worker  recei\-ir;g  today's  maximum  pa.v- 
ment  ol  $144  will  have  that  increased  to 
tl60,50.  In  the  future  this  amount  can 
go  as  high  as  $218  To  a  husband  and 
wife  presen;ly  receiving  the  average 
social  security  payment  of  SI 45.  this  will 
mean  that  :hey  will  get  a  $20  a  month 
incnease  which  will  raise  their  monthly 
check  to  $1S5. 

These  increases  have  been  eagerly 
awaited  by  otir  elderly  Tney  mean  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  a  Lttle  more  nourlsh- 
men*»,  a  little  more  mea:  on  the  table. 
a  little  mere  protein  in  the  diet,  or  per- 


haps better  living  accommodations  and 
a  little  more  comfort  in  tlie  home.  This 
is  what  Uiis  social  sc-curlty  increase  is 
all  about,  and  tliis  is  what  the  conference 
agreement  really  achieves. 

The  conferees  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  the  social 
security  .system  Ls  without  question  fi- 
nanced on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 
No  one  can  demonstrate  that  Uie  social 
security  benefits  of  anj'one  will  be  in 
jeopardy  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
trust  funds  as  tlie  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  very  sub- 
stantial benefit  increase  for  the  one  out 
of  nine  Americans  who  depend  upon 
their  social  security  check  each  month. 
tlie  conference  bill  makes  many  other 
improvements  in  various  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

We  are  making  several  Improvements 
In  the  co\erage  provisions  of  the  social 
security  program.  We  are  making  many 
other  changes  designed  to  improve  and 
simplify  the  social  security  program,  in- 
cluding the  medicare  provisions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  however,  are  those 
which  will  set  us  on  a  new  road  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  in  the  public  as- 
sistance programs.  Our  work-incentive 
program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  the  House  agreed 
to,  will,  I  believe,  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
far  reaching  Eind  significant  part  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  acting  upon. 

Tlie  bUl  will  restore  fiscal  responsibD- 
ity  to  the  medicaid  program.  It  will  also 
provide  many  important  Improvements 
in  the  way  care  under  that  program  is 
delivered  and  financed.  The  himdreds  of 
tiiousands  of  older  people  who  must 
spend  their  days  in  nursing  homes  will 
find  their  lot  much  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

We  have  made  important  improve- 
ments in  the  child  welfare  provisions  of 
the  law — increasing  Federal  responsibil- 
ity in  that  area,  with  special  emphasis  on 
day  care. 

We  are  impro%lng  the  child-health 
provisions  of  present  law,  putting  more 
emphasis  on  the  State  role  of  this  pro- 
gram and  assuring  that  the  poor  will 
have  family  planning  services  available 
to  them  en  a  voluntary  basis. 

As  I  have  said  before.  This  bill  must 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  the  social  secu- 
rity bills  ever  placed  before  the  Senate." 

i  can  make  the  same  statement  about 
the  conference  bill  without  reservation 
or  equivocation. 

There  are  indications  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  displeased  with 
tlie  action  of  the  conferees.  Several  have 
made  statements  to  the  Senate,  even  be- 
fore they  had  the  benefit  of  the  full  text 
of  the  conference  agreement.  Regardless 
of  the  timing  of  their  action,  the  im- 
portant thing  to  consider  for  the  Senate 
is  who  will  lose  if  the  Senate  fails  to 
adopt  the  conference  agreement. 

First  and  most  important  will  be  the 
nearly  24  million  retired  people,  widows, 
and  children  who  have  patiently  waited 
for  Congress  to  increase  their  social 
security  benefits  and  give  them  needed 
additional  purchasing  power. 

The  Nation  s  old  people  were  told  by 
the  President  in  October  1966.  that  a 


t)enefit  increase  should  be  enacted.  How 
can  the  U.S.  Senate  tell  them  15  months 
later  that  there  will  be  no  increase — Just 
more  promises — promises  that  may  not 
be  kept?  These  old  people  need  the 
money  Just  as  soon  as  the  Government 
can  get  the  increased  checks  to  them. 

I  want  to  make  it  verj'  clear  to  every 
Senator  that  the  Senate  conferees  were 
advised  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the 
House  conferees  that  should  the  Senate 
reject  the  conference  agreement,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  not  consider  a  social  security  bill 
any  time  soon.  They  would  be  unable  to 
do  It.  There  would  be  no  social  security 
bill,  no  benefit  increase  any  earlier  than 
1969.  Those  who  wish  to  nullify  a  full 
year's  work  on  one  of  the  largest  social 
security  and  public  welfare  bUls  ever 
considered  will  have  to  answer  to  the  24 
million  people  who  will  be  hurt  by  their 
action.  Furthermore,  even  if  we  did  con- 
sider pro\iding  more  benefits  than  are 
called  for  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, there  is  the  question  of  who  is  go- 
ing to  pay  for  them. 

Even  under  the  proposal  that  we 
brought  back  from  the  conference,  an 
employee  earning  at  the  wage  base  will 
be  required  to  pay  an  additional  $53  20 
yearly  during  1968  to  finance  the  benefits 
that  we  have  provided.  Some  of  the  Sen- 
ate opponents  of  this  bill  apparently  feel 
that  17  to  20  percent  would  be  the  only 
adequate  level  of  increase,  but  they  fail 
to  indicate  what  the  tax  hike  would  have 
to  be  or  how  they  would  actually  finance 
their  generosity.  The  conference  agree- 
ment strikes  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween making  adequate  increases  in 
benefits,  which  the  Senate  bill  stressed, 
and  the  tax  burden  on  workers,  which 
the  House  bill  emphasized. 

If  some  of  the  more  sweeping  and  less 
responsible  proposals  were  adopted,  and 
the  taxes  were  imposed  to  pay  for  them, 
it  could  cause  considerable  resentment 
among  our  younger  workers,  who  must 
pay  the  tax  to  finance  these  benefits.  We 
owe  them  as  much  consideration  as  we 
do  our  elderly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  saw  the  results 
of  a  poll  from  my  State  which  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  people,  when  asked 
the  question,  "Would  you  favor  a  big  in- 
crease In  social  security  taxes  if  it  could 
be  accompanied  by  a  big  increase  in 
benefits?"  said.  •No,"  they  do  not  favor 
it,  because  they  are  aware  of  the  big 
social  security  tax  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  vote 
of  388  to  3  in  the  House  today  and  the 
previous  vote  of  414  to  3  indicate  that 
the  Members  of  the  House,  all  of  whom 
must  run  for  ofiBce  next  year,  are  very 
much  aware  of  this  situation. 

Let  us  t)e  completely  honest  regarding 
the  issue.  The  conferees  of  the  Senate 
are  asking  to  have  the  conference  agree- 
ment adopted.  Others  are  demanding 
that  it  be  rejected  A  vote  against  the 
conference  bill  will  be  a  vote  against 
the  aped;  a  vote  against  the  conference 
bill  will  be  a  vote  against  the  sick:  a  vote 
against  the  conference  bill  will  be  a  vote 
against  widows  and  orphan  children;  a 
vote  against  the  conference  bill  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  vote  in  favor  of  welfare 
cheaters. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some  con- 
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ferees  have  received  telegrams  from  the 
AFL-CIO  recommending  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  be  rejected.  I  must 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  action  by 
the  AFL-CIO  is  rather  unprecedented, 
and  I  must  express  my  disappointment 
In  that  large  association  for  the  way  it 
has  acted  about  this  matter. 

I  have  received  no  such  telegrams, 
and  no  representative  of  that  fine  organ- 
ization has  been  to  my  ofHce  to  tell  me 
why  nearly  24  million  people- — Including 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  orphan  children — 
should  be  denied  the  social  security  in- 
creases that  this  bill  provides.  Many 
spokesmen  of  that  organization  have 
been  very  good  friends  of  this  Senator, 
and  I  have  been  their  good  friend.  We 
have  worked  together  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
AFL-CIO  spokesmen  typically  used  my 
office  in  the  Capitol  as  their  meeting  hall, 
you  might  say,  and  as  a  place  to  leave 
their  hats,  coats,  and  briefcases  while 
they  were  looking  for  Senators,  to  per- 
suade to  vote  for  labor  bills.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  organization  has  never  been 
less  responsible  than  it  has  been  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  by  suggesting  that  it  not 
be  agreed  to.  If  they  are  worried  about 
a  few  unemployed  hoboes  being  put  to 
work,  they  need  not  fear  because  these 
persons  are  not  dues-paying  members  of 
their  organization  and  the  jobs  we  would 
create  for  them  are  not  jobs  which  would 
displace  AFL-CIO  members. 

That  organization,  which  ordinarily 
does  a  magnificent  job  of  representing 
the  best  interest  of  the  working  man,  has 
done  him  a  disservice  in  this  Instance, 
and  has  done  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees an  Injustice.  I  might  note  that 
the  attacks  on  this  bill  were  made  by  this 
fine  organization  before  the  conference 
report  was  printed.  It  may  be  that  now 
that  it  Is  printed  and  that  they  have  had 
an  opr>ortunity  to  read  it  they  can  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  lot  of  good  in  the 
landmark  bill  we  have  brought  back  to 
the  St>nate.  Perhaps  they  will  take  a  dif- 
ferent position.  I  hope  they  will. 

However,  I  am  impre.sscd  by  the  fact 
that  those  telegrams,  inspired  from 
Miami  by  the  AFL-CIO.  did  not  make 
much  of  an  impression  on  the  House, 
which  proceeded  to  agree  to  t2iis  confer- 
ence report  by  a  vote  of  388  to  3.  If  any- 
one thinks  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  any  consid- 
erable segment  of  them  are  stooges  fcfr 
the  labor  organization,  I  believe  it  is  a 
pretty  good  indication,  when  the  House, 
by  a  margin  of  over  99  percent,  seems  to 
have  clearly  Ignored  those  communica- 
tions and  to  have  Ignored  the  telephone 
calls  of  various  people,  which  were  in- 
spired by  business  agents  and  others  in 
various  States,  telling  them  to  call  their 
Congressmen.  The  House  brushed  those 
communications  aside  and  said,  "No. 
This  is  a  good  bill  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  unfortunate,  and  we  are  going  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report." 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
misunderstandings  which  I  believe  we 
would  do  well  to  clear  up.  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  the  provision  in  the  bill 
to  require  a  freeze  of  the  AFDC  case- 
loads. Those  in  the  administration  who 
opposed  the  House  provision  with  respect 
to  this  welfare  freeze  do  not  now  see  the 


danger  or  the  threat  that  they  feared  at 
one  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  so  because  we 
have  several  things  in  this  bill  which  off- 
set and  prevent  the  dire  results  that  some 
persons  might  have  anticipated: 

First.  The  conferees  limited  the  appli- 
cation of  the  freeze  to  children  under  the 
age  of  18,  thus  making  this  much  less 
onerous  on  States  which  add  children  18 
to  21  going  to  school. 

Second.  The  conferees  deleted  the  ret- 
roactive feature  of  the  original  House 
freeze,  and  made  it  wholly  prospective 
after  June  of  1968.  This  also  makes  it  less 
onerous  on  the  States. 

Third.  The  freeze  applies  not  to  the  en- 
tire AFDC  papulation,  but  only  to  those 
whose  parent  is  absent  from  the  home. 
It  seeks  to  take  the  incentive  out  of  ille- 
gitimacy, or  out  of  a  father's  running 
away  from  his  obligations  to  his  children. 

It  does  not  seek  to  limit  any  other 
AFDC  coverage  in  the  States. 

Fourth.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  operate  to 
relieve  pressure  on  the  AFDC  limit: 

First.  Family  planning  services,  includ- 
ing birth  control  devices  are  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  option  of  the  recipient. 

However,  the  welfare  department  must 
go  out  and  tell  the  recipients  that  these 
services  are  available.  Today  they  do  not 
have  to  look  for  people  to  aid  with  these 
services.  The  services  are  there  if  some- 
Ixxiy  wishes  to  go  out  to  try  it. 

This  provision  will  help  poor  and  ig- 
norant people  who  have  a  child  year 
after  year.  By  the  time  the  child  reaches 
maturity,  he  would  have  cost  society 
$5,000  if  he  were  one  of  these  illegitimate 
children.  Some  of  these  poor  and  Igno- 
rant people  know  nothing  about  birth 
control  or  family  planning  services.  Un- 
der this  measure,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  welfare  agency  to  go  out  and 
look  for  these  people  and  explain  what  it 
is  all  about.  We  expect  that  this  will  help 
to  reduce  those  births. 

Second.  The  work  incentive  program 
over  a  period  of  time  will  get  welfare  re- 
cipients into  good  jobs  and  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

Third.  Help  States  to  find  runaway 
fathers  and  get  support  payments  from 
them,  and  help  ease  the  welfare  load. 

Mr.  President,  the  combination  of 
these  other  provisions  and  the  conference 
modification  of  the  freeze  Itself,  have 
prompted  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  revise  Its  esti- 
mate of  the  savings  expected  from  the 
freeze  downward  from  $18  million  to 
zero.  They  do  not  look  for  any  savings 
from  the  freeze.  Why?  Becau.se  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  able  to  get  modifica- 
tions in  the  bill  which  tend  to  make  the 
freeze  inapplicable  and  inoperative. 

At  any  rate,  the  freeze  will  not  hurt  a 
single  child.  The  children  will  be  cared 
for.  The  only  difference  is  that  their 
cost  must  be  borne  by  the  States,  if  the 
freeze  ever  does  apply. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  freeze  on  the  pro- 
portion of  total  child  population  and  not 
a  freeze  on  the  absolute  number  of  chil- 
dren. As  the  total  population  goes  up  in 
a  State  the  numerical  limit  under  the 
AFDC  freeze  will  also  go  up.  In  essence, 
the  freeze  is  not  a  factor  which  will  save 


Government  money.  This  is  a  Depa.n- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
estimate  by  the  very  able  people  in  the 
Department  who  oppose  the  House  provl- 
slon  on  the  freeze.  How  much  do  they  es- 
timate the  Government  will  save?  The 
figure  is  zero. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  pride.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
people  tend  to  let  pride  carry  them  away 
and  an  impasse  is  created. 

Some  might  contend  that  little  chil- 
dren, the  sick,  and  the  poor  do  not  get 
the  help  and  do  not  receive  the  Increases 
to  which  they  are  entitled;  that  people 
are  left  in  poverty  that  should  be  helped 
That  kind  of  impasse  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  an  unfortunate 
situation  that  developed  several  years 
ago  when  House  conferees  decided  they 
were  going  to  insist  that  all  of  the  Senate 
conferees  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  have  to  go  to  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol  building.  The 
Senate  conferees  said  that  that  was 
ridiculous.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  refused  to 
yield.  For  a  period  of  several  months 
that  impasse  continued  with  the  result 
that  the  business  of  the  Nation  had 
nearly  come  to  a  halt  becau.se  people 
could  not  decide  if  the  House  conferees 
were  going  to  walk  to  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol  or  whether  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  going  to  walk  to  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion do  not  understand  that  sort  of  van- 
ity. Tliey  think  less  of  us  when  we  dead- 
lock on  something  as  important  as  a 
major  social  security  bill  or  a  revenue 
bill,  because  of  these  distinctions  with- 
out a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  thli 
matter  out  to  where  experts  in  the  De- 
partmept  are  apparently  no  longer  wor- 
ried about  the  freeze,  and  they  are  the 
people  who  know  the  most  about  It  and 
have  studied  It  and  they  find  we  provide 
all  these  methods  to  relieve  pressure  or. 
those  who  need  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

We  are  going  to  do  more  than  Just 
help  the  people.  We  are  going  to  find 
ways  for  them  to  work  on  constructive 
employment  and  improve  their  lot  and 
that  of  the  people  around  them  When 
they  make  some  money  they  will  be  able 
to  keep  some  of  it,  contrasted  to  prior 
years. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  Senators  de- 
siring a  complete  and  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
visions. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  at  thi5 
point  in  the  Record  to  insert  a  summary' 
of  the  conference  bill  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commltt« 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTMMART     OF    SOCIAL     SECTnOTT     AtSTNOiCVrS 

OF  1967 

OLD-AGE,     SURVTVORS.     DISABtLrTT,     AND     HZALTH 
INStTRANCTE    PROGRAMS 

Old-age,  iurvivora,  and  disabiliti/  inruranet 
Increase  In  Social  Security  Benefits 
The   amendmenta    provide   an   increase  1- 
benefit  paymenu  of  13  percent  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  social  secxirlty  rolU.  The  aver- 
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ue  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  retired  worker 
v^ih  an  eligible  wife  now  on  the  rolls  Is  In- 
creased from  •US  to  9165.  The  minimum 
btneflt  for  a  worker  retiring  at  age  66  U  in- 
creased from  $44  to  $55  a  month.  Monthly 
benefits  will  range  from  $65  to  $160.50.  for 
retired  workers  now  on  social  security  rolls 
who  began    to   draw    benefits   at   age   65   or 

later. 

The  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and 
used  In  the  computation  of  benefits  is  In- 
ceased  from  $6,600  to  $7,800  In   1968. 

The  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  of  $550 — or  $6,600  per 
Tear)  eventually  payable  under  present  law 
would  be  Increased  to  $189.90.  The  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  earnings  that  can  be  used 
ID  the  benefit  computation  would  result  In  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $218  (based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $650 — $7,800  a  year)  In 
the  future.  The  maximum  benefits  payable 
to  a  family  on  a  single  earnings  record  Is 
1434.40.  To  qualify  for  the  maximum  re- 
tirement benefits  Just  outlined,  a  wage 
earner  who  retires  at  age  65  In  the  future 
must  have  earned  the  maximum  under  the 
new  earnings  bases  for  a   number  of  years. 

Effective  date. — The  Increased  benefits  are 
flrst  payable  for  the  month  of  February  1968 
and  will  be  reflected  In  checks  received  early 
in  March.  It  Is  estimated  that  22  9  million 
people  are  paid  increased  benefits.  More  than 
t3  billion  In  additional  benefits  will  be  paid 
in  the  first  12  months. 
Special  Benefits  for  People  Age  72  and  Over 

The  special  payments  made  to  uninsured 
Individuals  aged  72  and  over  are  Increeised 
from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  a  single  person 
and  from  $52.50  to  $60  a  month  for  a 
couple. 

Effective  date. — The  Increased  benefits  will 
be  first  payable  for  February  1968  and  will 
be  reflected  in  checks  received  In  March 
1968. 

Limitation  on  Wife's  Benefit 

The  amendments  limit  the  wife's  benefit 
to  a  maximum  of  $105  a  month.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  will  not  generally  be  felt 
until  many  years  Into  the  future. 

The  Retirement  Test 

The  amendments  provide  for  an  Increase 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  In  the  amount  of  an- 
nual earnings  a  beneficiary  under  age  72 
can  have  without  having  any  benefits  with- 
held. Provision  Is  made  for  an  Increase  from 
1125  to  $140  In  the  amount  of  monthly  earn- 
ings a  person  can  have  and  still  get  a  bene- 
fit for  the  month.  The  bill  provides  that  $1 
In  benefits  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  $1  In 
benefits  for  each  $1  In  earnings  above  $2,880. 

Effective  date— The  provision  Is  effective 
for  earnings  In  1968  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  $175  million  In  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  for  1968  to  760,000  people 

Benefits  for  Disabled  Widows  and  Widowers 
The  amendments  provide  for  the  payment 
of  monthly  benefits  to  certain  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  of  deceased  workers 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62.  If  a 
disabled  widow  or  widower  first  receives 
benefits  at  age  50,  then  the  benefit  would 
be  50  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount.  The  amount  payable  would  Increase 
up  to  82' 2  percent  of  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount,  def>endlng  on  the  age  at  which 
benefits  began.  The  reduction  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  benefits  which  were  paid 
after  the  recipient  reached  age  62 

A  widow  or  widower  would  be  deemed  dis- 
abled only  If  the  disability  Is  one  that,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  would 
preclude  any  gainful  activity. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  benefits,  the  widow 
or  widower  must  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled not  later  than  7  years  after  the 
Rouse's  death,  or  In  the  case  of  a  widowed 


mother,  before  the  end  of  her  benefits  as  a 
mother  or  within  7  years  thereafter 

Effective  date. — About  65.000  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  could  be  eligible  for 
benefits  and  aj^cut  $60  million  In  benefits 
would  be  paid  during  the  first  12  months  of 
operation.  Benefits  would  be  payable  start- 
ing for  February  1968. 

Dependency  of  a  Child  on  the  Mother 
The  amendments  provide  that  a  child  will 
be  considered  dependent  on  the  mother 
under  the  same  conditions  that  he  Is  now 
considered  dependent  on  the  father.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  child  could  be  entitled  to  benefits  if 
the  mother  was  either  fully  or  currently  In- 
sured at  the  time  she  died,  retired,  or  became 
disabled.  Under  present  law  a  mother  must 
have  currently  Insured  status  (six  out  of  the 
last  13  quarters  ending  with  death,  retire- 
ment, or  disability)  unless  she  was  actually 
supfKirtlng  the  child. 

Effective  date. — Benefits  will  be  payable 
beg^lnnlng  for  February  1968.  It  Is  estimated 
that  175,000  children  will  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits and  that  $83  million  In  additional  bene- 
fits will  t>e  payable  In  the  first  12  months. 

Insured  Status  for  Workers  Disabled  While 
Young 

The  amendments  will  allow  a  worker  who 
becomes  disabled  before  the  age  of  31  to 
qualify  for  disability  Insurance  If  he  worked 
In  one-half  of  the  quail«rs  between  the  time 
he  Is  21  and  the  time  he  Is  disabled,  or  al- 
ternatively. If  he  Is  under  24,  works  In  six 
quarters  out  of  the  last  12.  TTils  requirement 
would  be  an  alternative  to  the  present  re- 
quirement that  the  worker  must  have  had  a 
total  of  5  years  out  of  the  last  10  years  In 
covered  employment. 

Effective  date — Benefits  would  be  payable 
for  February  1968  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions filed  in  or  after  December  1967. 

Additional  Wage  Credits  for  Servicemen 

For  social  security  benefit  purpKJses,  the 
amendments  will  provide  that  in  the  future 
the  pay  of  a  person  In  the  uniformed  service 
would  be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more 
than  his  basic  pay.  The  additional  cost  of 
paying  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
vision would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 

The  amendments  Increase  the  percentage 
of  taxable  wages  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
ability Insurance  trust  fund  (now  at  0  70  of 
1  percent)  to  0.95  of  1  percent  and  would 
Increase  the  percentage  of  self-employment 
Income  (now  at  0.525  of  1  percent)  to  0.7125 
of  1  percent. 

Extension  of  Retroactivity  of  Disability 
Applications 

The  amendments  allow  a  longer  period  of 
time  after  termination  of  disability  for  the 
filing  of  a  disability  freeze  application  by  an 
Individual  whose  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability Interfered  with  his  filing  a  timely 
application.  This  would  enable  workers  who 
are  totally  disabled  over  an  extended  period 
but  fall  to  file  timely  applications  to  never- 
theless have  the  period  of  disability  frozen, 
and  thus  not  counted  against  them  in  sub- 
sequent determinations  as  to  whether  they 
are  insured  for  social  security  benefits  or  the 
amount  of  such  benefits. 

The  provision,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
monthly  disability  benefits. 

Children  Adopted  by  Disability  Beneficiaries 
The  amendments  provide  that  a  child 
adopted  by  a  person  who  Is  getting  disability 
benefits  can  become  entitled  to  benefits  If 
(a)  the  adoption  takes  place  In  the  United 
States,  (b)  It  was  under  the  supervision  of 
a  public  or  private  child-placement  agency, 
(CI  the  disabled  Individual  had  resided  In 
the  United  States  for  the  year  prior  to  the 
adoption,  and  (d)  the  child  Is  under  18  at 
the  time  of  adoption. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  Is  efToctlve 


for  benefits  for  February  1968  based  on  appli- 
cations flled  In  and  after  December  1967, 
Coverage  of  Ministers 
The  amendments  permit  a  clergyman 
(other  than  members  of  religious  orders  who 
have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty)  to  elect  not  to 
be  covered  If  he  Is  conscientiously  opF>06ed 
to  social  security  coverage,  or  If  he  opposes 
such  coverage  on  grounds  of  rellglotu 
principle. 

Coverage  of  State  and  Local  Employees  In- 
eligible for  Membership  In  a  State  Retire- 
ment System 

The  amendments  facilitate  social  sectirity 
coverage  for  workers  In  positions  under  a 
State  or  local  government  retirement  system 
who  axe  not  eligible  to  Join  the  system. 
Under  present  law,  these  workers  cannot  be 
covered  under  socla'  security  In  connection 
with  the  procedure  for  extending  coverage 
to  members  of  a  retirement  system  by  means 
Of  the  provision  permitting  specified  States 
to  cover  only  those  members  of  a  retirement 
•system  who  desire  coverage  The  amendments 
would  permit  these  workers  to  be  covered 
under  this  procedure. 

State  and  Local  Coverage  In  llUnols 
The  amendments  add  Illinois  to  the  list 
of  States  (19  under  present  law)  which  are 
permitted  to  extend  social  security  coverage 
to  those  current  members  of  a  State  or  local 
retirement  system  who  desire  coverage,  with 
all  future  employees  being  compulsorlly 
covered. 

Firemen  In  Puerto  Rico 

The  amendments  add  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
list  of  States  which  may  provide  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  policemen  and  firemen. 
Firemen  In  Nebraska 
The  amendments  validate  social  security 
coverage  for  certain  firemen  In  Nebraska  for 
whom  social  secxulty  taxes  were  erroneously 
paid. 

Coverage  of  Firemen 

The  amendments  provide  that  social  secu- 
rity coverage  can  be  extended  to  firemen  In 
States  not  specifically  granted  that  right  If 
the  Governor  of  the  State  certifies  that  the 
total  benefit  protection  of  firemen  would  be 
Improved  as  a  result.  However,  the  divided 
retirement  system  could  not  be  used  and  the 
firemen  would  have  to  be  brought  into  cover- 
age as  a  separate  group  and  not  as  part  of 
a  group  which  Includes  persons  other  than 
firemen. 

Coverage  for  Erroneously  Reported  Former 
State  or  Local  Goverrunent  Employees 
The  annendments  permit  a  State,  when  It 
provides  retroactive  coverage  for  a  coverage 
group  under  a  modification  of  the  State's 
agreement,  to  provide  retroactive  coverage 
for  former  employees  of  the  coverage  group 
with  respect  to  earnln.gs  that  prevlotisly  had 
been  erroneously  reported  for  them  for  quar- 
ters In  the  retroactive  period.  If  no  refund 
has  been  made  of  the  taxes  paid  on  the 
erroneously  refwrted  earnings. 
State  and  Local  Employees  Receiving  Pees 
The  amendments  modify  the  social  secu- 
rity coverage  provisions  applying  to  State 
and  local  government  employees  who  are 
compensated  solely  on  a  fee  basis  isuch  as 
constables  and  Justices  of  the  peace).  Under 
present  law,  fee-basis  employees.  Uke  other 
State  and  local  government  employees,  may 
be  covered  only  under  a  State  coverage  agree- 
ment. Under  the  amendments.  In  the  case 
of  employees  who  are  compensated  solely  on 
a  fee  basis,  fees  received  after  1967  which  are 
not  covered  under  a  State  agreement  would 
be  covered  under  the  self -employment  provi- 
sions of  law.  except  that  people  in  fee-basis 
positions  In  1968  could  elect  not  to  have 
their  fees  covered  under  the  self-employment 
provisions  Under  the  amendments  a  State 
could,  as  under  present  law,  modify  Its  c»v- 
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erage  agreement  to  provide  covarage  for  fee- 
basis  employees  as  employees.  Bowever,  un- 
like present  law,  the  amendments  permit 
States  to  remove  from  coverage  under  Its 
agreement  persons  who  are  compensated 
solely  on  a  fee  basis. 

Family  Employmeni 
The  amendments  extend  social  security 
coverage  to  employment  performed  In  the 
private  home  of  the  employer  by  a  parent 
In  the  employ  of  his  son  or  daughter.  The 
employment  would  be  covered  tf  the  son  or 
daughter  Is  (a)  a  widow  or  widower  with  a 
child  under  age  18  or  a  disabled  child  or  (b) 
a  person  with  such  a  child  who  either  ts  di- 
vorced or  has  a  disabled  spouse.  The  amend- 
ments would  continue  to  exclude  from  cov- 
erage employment  performed  In  a  private 
home  by  a  parent  when  these  conditions  are 
not  met.  emplojrment  of  a  chlia  under  age 
21  by  his  parent,  and  employment  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  by  the  spouse. 

Employees    of   the   Massachusetts   Turnpike 
Authority 

The  amendments  permit  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  modify  Its  agreement  for  social 
security  coverage  so  as  to  exclude  employees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Turnplkle  Authority 
who  are  In  positions  being  brought  Into  a 
new  State  retirement  system. 

Children  Adopted  by  Surviving  Spouse 

The  amendments  permit  a  child  adopted 
by  a  surviving  spouse  to  get  benefit*  even 
though  the  adoption  is  not  completed  within 
2  years  after  the  worker's  death,  If  adoption 
proceedings  had  begun  before  the  worker 
died. 

Effective  date. — ^The  provlslofe  would  be 
effective  for  monthly  benefits  for  February 
1968  based  on  applications  filed  In  and  after 
December  1967. 

Recovery  of  Overpaymants 
The  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  recover  overpaid  bepeflts  by  re- 
quiring the  overpaid  beneficiary  or  his  esUte 
to  refund  the  overpayment  or  By  withhold- 
ing the  benefits  payable  to  hlrtt,  his  estate 
or  to  any  other  person  entitled  to  benefits 
on  the  same  earnings  record.  (Utider  present 
law.  overpayments  may  be  recovered  from 
the  overpaid  person  while  he  Is  getting  bene- 
fits, but  recovery  may  not  be  made  from  any 
Other  person  getting  benefits  an  the  same 
account.  There  Is  no  specific  provision  for  re- 
covering an  overpayment  while  the  benefi- 
ciary Is  alive  If  he  Is  not  getting  benefits.) 

Benefits  Paid  on  Basis  of  Erroneous  Reports 
of  Death  In  Military  Service 
The  amendments  provide  that  all  benefits 
paid  on  the  basis  of  official  reports  of  death 
in  military  service  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  be  considered  lawful  i>ay- 
ments  even  though  It  Is  later  determined  that 
the  person  who  was  reported  flead  Is  still 
alive. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  will  apply 
to  all  payments  made  to  payses  who  get 
benefits  for  December  1967  or  later. 

Underpayments 
TTie  amendments  provide  that  amounts 
due  under  the  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program  after  the  beneficiary's  death 
be  paid  to  the  person  who  paid  for  the  serv- 
ices, either  before  or  after  the  beneficiary's 
death,  or  to  the  person  who  provided  the 
services.  (If  the  person  who  pBid  for  the 
services  is  the  decedent,  the  payment  would 
be  made  to  the  legal  representative  of  his 
estate  If  there  Is  one.)  Otherwlae  the  bene- 
fits win  be  paid  under  the  following  uni- 
form order  of  payment  for  bothi  cash  bene- 
fits and  part  B  benefits: 

1.  Spouse  living  with  the  Individual  at 
time  of  his  death  or  to  the  spou3e  not  living 
with  Individual  but  entitled  to  benefits  on 
the  same  earnings  record. 

2.  Child  entitled  to  benefits  oia  the  same 
earnings  record. 


3.  Parent  entitled  to  benefits  on  the  same 
earnings  record. 

4.  Spouse  who  was  neither  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record  nor 
living  with  the  Individual. 

5.  Child  not  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnings  record. 

6.  Parent  not  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  eariUngs  record. 

7.  Legal  representative  of  the  Individual's 
estate.  If  any. 

Simplification  of  Benefit  Computation 
Where  wages  earned  before  1951  are  used 
to  compute  social  security  benefits,  the 
amendments  allow  certain  assumptions  to 
be  made  so  that  the  benefit  could  be  com- 
puted by  use  of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment. 

Definitions  of  "Widow."  "Widower."  and 
"Stepchild" 

The  amendments  provide  a  change  In  the 
definition  of  "widow,"  "widower,"  and  "step- 
child" so  that  they  will  be  considered  as 
such  for  social  security  purposes  If  the  mar- 
riage existed  for  9  months,  or.  In  case  of 
death  In  line  of  duty  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice, and  In  case  of  accidental  death.  If  the 
marriage  existed  for  3  months,  imless  It  Is 
determined  that  the  deceased  Individual 
could  not  have  reasonably  been  expected  to 
live  for  9  months  at  the  time  the  marriage 
occurred.  Under  present  law  a  marriage  must 
have  existed  for  12  months. 

Requirements  for  Husband's  and  Widower's 
Insurance  Benefits 

The  amendments  eliminate  the  require- 
ment In  present  law  that  a  dependent  hus- 
band or  widower  may  become  entitled  to 
social  security  benefits  on  his  wife's  earnings 
only  if  his  wife  Is  ciurently  Insured  at  the 
time  she  died,  became  disabled,  or  retired. 
Disability  Benefits  Afl'ected  by  the  Receipt  of 
Workmen's  Compensation 

The  amendments  modify  the  provisions  In 
present  law  for  determining  the  amount  of 
combined  social  security  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  that  can  be  paid  when  a 
disabled  worker  is  eligible  under  both  pro- 
grams. In  cases  where  social  security  disa- 
bility benefits  are  subject  to  reduction  be- 
cause the  combined  benefits  would  otherwise 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  disabled  worker's 
average  current  earnings,  the  computation 
of  average  earnings  can  Include  earnings  in 
excess  of  the  annual  amount  taxable  under 
social  security. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Filing  Reports  of 
Earnings 
The  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
an  extension  of  the  time  In  which  a  person 
may  file  the  report  of  earnings  required  for 
retirement  test  purposes  If  there  Is  a  valid 
reason  for  his  not  filing  it  on  time.  Permis- 
sion to  file  a  late  report  may  he  given  In 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  the  report  Is 
to  be  filed. 

Penalty  for  Failure  to  Pile  Timely  Reports 
of  Earnings 
The  amendments  eliminate  the  poeslblllty 
of  imposing  on  a  person,  who  does  not  file 
a  timely  report  of  earnings  under  the  retire- 
ment test,  a  penalty  which  exceeds  the 
amount  of  benefits  which  should  have  been 
withheld. 

Limitation  on  Payment  of  Benefits  to  Aliens 
Outside  the  United  States 
The  amendments  would  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  under  which  an  alien 
who  Is  outside  the  United  States  for  6  con"- 
secutlve  months  has  his  benefits  withheld 
under  certain  conditions,  so  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  6-month  provision,  an  alien  who 
Is  outside  the  United  States  for  more  than 
30  days  will  be  considered  outside  the  United 
States  until  he  returns  to  the  United  States 


for  30  consecutive  days  within  6  months  after 
he  leaves  the  country. 

The  amendments  add  a  provision  under 
which  generally  a  person  who  Is  not  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  is  outside  the 
United  States  for  6  months  or  more  could 
be  paid  benefits  only  If  he  Is  a  citizen  of  i 
country  that  provides  reciprocity  under  in 
social  security  system  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  U.S.  citizens  who  are  living  out- 
side that  country.  (Payments  would  con- 
tinue to  be  made  under  certain  clrcum. 
stances  to  a  person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  & 
country  that  has  no  generally  applicable  so- 
cial security  system.) 

Also,  benefits  would  not  be  payable  to  an 
alien  living  In  a  country  In  which  the  Treas- 
ury has  suspended  payments.  Any  amounn 
currently  accumulated  for  aliens  now  living 
in  countries  where  payment  cannot  be  m&it 
would  be  limited  to  12  monthly  benefits. 

Effective  date — The  provisions  will  be  ef- 
fective after  June  30,  1968. 

Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
The  amendments  modify  the  provisions  of 
present  law  relating  to  the  time  at  which 
Advisory  Councils  are  appointed  and  Issue 
reports  to  provide  that  the  Advisory  CouncUj 
be  appointed  at  any  time  after  January  31 
In  1969  and  every  4  years  thereafter.  As  in 
present  law  each  Council  would  report  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
second  year  following  the  year  In  which  it  li 
appointed.  The  final  report  of  each  Council, 
however,  must  Include  any  Interim  reports 
the  Council  may  have  Issued. 

Disclosure  to  Courts  of  Whereabouts  of 
Certain  Individuals 

The  amendments  require  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  furnish  an  appro- 
priate court  with  the  most  recent  address  of 
a  deserting  father  If  the  court  wishes  the  In- 
formation in  connection  with  a  support  order 
for  a  child.  Such  Information  would  be  fur- 
nished to  both  courts  in  Interstate  support 
actions. 

Payments  to  Certain  Illegitimate  Children 
The  amendments  provide  that  benefits  pay- 
able to  Illegitimate  children  who  become  en- 
titled to  benefits  In  the  future  under  a  pro- 
vision contained  In  the  1965  amendments 
can  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
total  amounts  payable  to  other  persons  and 
the  family  maximum  amount.  The  benefits 
payable  to  a  person  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  1965  amendments  which  were  reduced 
because  a  child  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  1965  amendment  will  not  be  re- 
duced In  the  future  nor  vk-lll  the  benefits 
payable  to  persons  on  the  rolls  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1967  amendments  be  re- 
duced. 

Report  of  Board  of  Trustees 
The  amendments  change  the  date  on  which 
the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  soclaJ 
security  trust  funds  is  due  from  March  1 
to  April  1.  Also,  the  report  Is  to  contain  » 
separate  actuarial  analysis  of  the  benefit  dis- 
bursements made  from  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  trust  fund  with  respect  to 
disabled  beneficiaries. 

Expedited  Benefit  Payments 
The  amendments  establish  special  proce- 
dures to  expedite  the  payment  of  benefits. 
The  new  procedures  would  go  Into  effect  alter 
June  30.  1968.  but  would  not  apply  to  dis- 
ability benefits  or  negotiated  checks. 

Attorney's  Fees 
The  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  fix  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  services 
provided  before  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  an  applicant  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  an  attorney  and  to  pay  such 
attorney's  fee  out  of  past-due  benefits.  The 
fee  could  not  exceed  the  smaller  of:  («) 
25  percent  of  the  past-due  benefits,  (b)  the 
fee  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  or  (c)  an  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  applicant  and  the  attorney. 
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Exclusion  of  Emergency  Services  by  State  and 
Local  Employees 

The  amendments  would  mandatorily  ex- 
clude from  social  security  coverage  services 
performed  for  a  State  or  local  government 
by  workers  hired  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case 
of  emergencies  such  as  fixe,  storm,  flood,  or 
earthquake. 

Election  Officials  and  Election  Workers 

The  amendments  would  permit  a  State  to 
exclude  from  social  security  coverage,  pro- 
spectively, service  performed  by  election 
workers  and  election  officials  If  they  are  paid, 
for  such  services,  less  than  $50  In  a  calendar 
quarter.  The  exclusion  could  be  taken  for 
the  election  officials  and  workers  of  the  State 
or  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions  either  at 
the  time  coverage  Is  extended  to  employees  of 
the  State  or  the  subdivision  or  at  a  later 
dale. 

Social  Security  Tax — Retirement  Plans 

The  amendments  exclude  from  the  defini- 
tion of  wages  subject  to  social  security  taxes 
certain  payments  made  under  plans  estab- 
lished by  employers  and  made  to  the  em- 
ployee or  his  dependents  upon  retirement, 
death,  or  disability. 

Definition  of  Disability 

The  amendments  provide  a  more  detailed 
definition  of  disability  for  workers  than  Is 
now  In  the  law.  Guidelines  would  be  provided 
under  which  a  person  could  be  determined  to 
be  disabled  only  if  he  Is  unable  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work  which 
exists  In  the  national  economy,  even  though 
such  work  does  not  exist  In  the  general  area 
In  which  he  lives.  A  special  more  restrictive 
definition  would  apply  to  widows  and 
widowers. 

Definition  of  Blindness 
The  definition  of  disability  due  to  blind- 
ness Is  changed  so  that  a  person  who  Is  "In- 
dustrially blind"  (i  e.,  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
or  less  corrected  or  a  visual  field  of  20  degrees 
or  less)  Is  disabled  rather  than  one  who  has 
visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less  corrected. 

Time  for  Piling  Applications  for  Exemption 
Prom  Self-Employment  Tax  by  Amlsh 
The  amendments  permit  members  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  which  Is  opposed  to  social  Insur- 
ance to  file  an  application  for  exemption 
from  the  self-employment  tax  by  December 
31,  1968.  If  the  person  has  self-employment 
Income  for  years  ending  before  December  81, 
1967.  If  he  first  receives  self-employment  In- 
come In  later  years,  the  application  would  be 
timely  If  filed  by  the  due  date  for  the  In- 
come tax  return  for  the  year  In  question. 
However,  In  these  latter  cases,  the  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  valid  applications 
may  be  filed  within  3  months  following  the 
month  In  which  the  person  Is  notified  In 
writing  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
«  timely  application  has  not  been  filed. 

Retirement  Income  of  Retired  Partners 
The    amendments    provide    that    certain 
partnerships     income     of     retired    partners 
would   not   be   taxed   or   credited   for  social 
•ecurlty  purposes. 

Hospital  Insurance  Contributions  by  Persons 

Employed  Both  Under  Social  Security  and 

Railroad  Retirement 

The  amendments  provide  that,  beginning 
Wth  1968,  persons  employed  both  under  the 
•octal  security  and  railroad  retirement  pro- 
grams who  pay  hospital  Insurance  contribu- 
tions on  combined  wages  which  are  In  excess 
of  the  taxable  wage  base  would  be  entitled  to 
»  refund  of  the  excess  contributions. 
General  Savings  Provision 

The  amendments  provide  that  when  an 
a<ldltlonal  person  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  the  benefit  paid  to  any  other 
person  on  the  same  account  would  not  be 
reduced  by  the  family  maximum  provision 
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because  the  new  i>erson  became  entitled  to 
benefits. 

Health  insurance  benefits 
Payment  of  Physician  Bills  Under  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Program 

Under  present  law,  payment  may  be  made 
only  up>on  assignment  to  the  physician  or 
to  the  patient  upon  presentation  of  a  re- 
ceipted bill.  The  amendment  would  permit 
payment  either  to  the  patient  on  the  basis 
of  an  Itemized  bill  (which  could  be  either 
receipted  or  unpaid)  or  to  the  physician  un- 
der the  present  assignment  method.  This 
provision  would  make  It  possible  for  patients 
to  pay  their  medical  bills  without  depleting 
their  savings  or  resorting  to  loans. 

Payment  for  Services  In  Nonpartlclpatlng 
Hospitals 

Under  existing  law  payments  can  be  made 
to  participating  hospitals  and,  In  an  emer- 
gency case,  to  a  nonpartlclpatlng  hospital 
which  met  certain  standards,  only  If  the 
hospital  agreed  to  accept  the  reasonable  costs 
allowed  by  medicare  as  full  payment  for  the 
services  rendered. 

For  the  period  ending  December  31,  1967, 
the  amendment  would  permit  direct  reim- 
bursement to  an  individual  who  was  fur- 
nished nonemergency  or  emergency  hospital 
services  In  certain  nonpartlclpatlng  hospi- 
tals. This  transitional  coverage  would  not 
extend  to  admissions  after  1967.  Payment 
would  be  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  hospi- 
tal ancillary  charges  and  60  percent  of  the 
room  and  board  charges,  for  up  to  20  days 
in  each  spell  of  illness  (subject  to  the  $40 
deductible  and  other  statutory  limitations 
of  payment)  If  the  hospital  did  not  formally 
participate  in  medicare  before  January  1. 
1969.  If  it  did  participate  in  medicare  before 
that  date  and  if  it  applied  Its  utilization  re- 
view plan  to  the  services  It  provided  before 
Its  regular  participation  started,  up  to  the 
full  90  days  of  coverage  could  be  reimbursed. 
Thus,  there  would  be  an  incentive  for  non- 
partlclpatlng hospitals  to  participate  because 
participation  Is  a  condition  for  covering  past 
services  beyond  20  days  as  well  as  a  condition 
for  future  coverage. 

A  similar  provision  would  continue  after 
January  1,  1968,  for  emergency  care  but  only 
as  an  alternative  to  the  other  method  of 
covering  such  care.  Hospitals  could  apply  for 
payment  for  a  period  of  up  to  150  days,  or.  If 
the  hospital  did  not  apply,  the  patient  could 
obtain  payment  on  the  basis  of  60  percent 
of  room  and  board  charges  and  80  percent  of 
ancillary  services  charges. 

A  new  definition  for  hospitals  eligible 
under  these  transitional  and  emergency  care 
provisions  is  provided.  Under  it,  a  qutillfylng 
hospital  must  have  a  full-time  nursing  serv- 
ice, be  licensed  as  a  hospital,  and  be  pri- 
marily engaged  In  providing  medical  care 
under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor  of  medicine 
or  osteopathy.  This  definition  would  apply 
back  to  July  1.  1966.  so  that  some  hospitals 
which  would  otherwise  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive payment  for  emergency  services  may 
receive  such  payments  In  behalf  of  bene- 
ficiaries back  to  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram provided  they  apply  for  them.  If  they 
do  not  apply  for  reimbursement,  the  patient 
could  be  paid  under  other  provisions. 

This  provision  would  afford  financial  re- 
lief to  those  medicare  beneficiaries  who  have 
received  services  In  certain  nonpartlclpat- 
lng hospitals  starting  July  1966.  sometimes 
entering  such  hospitals  without  realizing  the 
services  would  not  be  covered  under  medi- 
care. 

Payment  Under  the  Medical  Insurance  Pro- 
gram for  Noncovered  Hospital  Ancillary 
Services 

The  amendments  add  a  provision  which 
permits  payment  under  the  medical  Insur- 
ance program  for  presently  noncovered  ancil- 
lary hoslptal  and  extended  care  facility  serv- 
ices, principally  X-ray  and  laboratory  serv- 


ices furnished  after  the  patient  has  been 
covered  for  the  full  period  of  hospital  eligi- 
bility. Under  prior  law  if  a  person  is  in  a  hos- 
pital or  extended  care  facility  qualified  to 
participate  under  medicare,  payment  may 
not  be  made  for  services  which  could  be  paid 
for  under  part  B  If  not  received  In  a  quail- 
fled  hospital  or  extended  care  facility.  As  a 
result,  sometimes  the  services  are  not  covered 
under  either  part  B  or  part  A.  The  amend- 
ment win  allow  payment  to  be  made  for  serv- 
ices ordinarily  not  paid  for  under  part  B, 
wherever  part  A  payments  could  not  be 
made.  If  the  appropriate  hospital  or  Indepen- 
dent laboratory  standards  are  met.  Payment 
will  be  made  to  participating  providers  under 
the  usual  part  B  provisions  applying  to  the 
$50  deductible  and  20  percent  coinsurance. 

Limitation  on  Special  Reduction  in  Allow- 
able Days  of  Inpatient  Hospital  Services 

The  limitation  on  payment  of  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  dtu-lng  the  first  spell  of»iU- 
ness  for  an  individual  who  Is  an  inpatient  of 
a  psychiatric  hospital  at  the  time  he  becomes 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  will  be  made  Inapplicable 
to  benefits  for  services  In  a  general  hospital 
If  the  services  are  not  primarily  for  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  mental  Illness.  The 
amendments  also  remove  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals from  the  provision  in  present  law  under 
which  days  in  a  tuberculosis  institution  Im- 
mediately before  entitlement  to  hospital  In- 
surance are  counted  against  the  days  of  cov- 
erage an  Individual  would  otherwise  have. 
In  effect,  the  change  makes  an  Individual's 
entitlement  to  hospital  insurance  benefits 
the  same  If  he  received  hospital  services  In 
a  tuberculosis  hospital  as  It  would  be  If  he 
received  sei'vlces  in  a  general  hospital. 

Payment  for  Blood 
The  definition  of  "blood"  Is  broadened  to 
Include  packed  red  blood  cells  as  well  as 
whole  blood  and  the  application  of  the 
3-pint  deductible  provision  under  the  hos- 
pital plan  Is  also  extended  to  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program. 

Services  of  Podiatrists 
The  amendments  Include  within  the  defi- 
nition of  physician  a  doctor  of  podiatry,  but 
only  with  respect  to  functions  he  Is  author- 
ized to  perform  by  the  State  In  which  he 
practices.  No  payment  will  be  made  for  rou- 
tine foot  care  whether  performed  by  a  po- 
diatrist or  a  medical  doctor. 

Physical  Therapy 

The  amendments  extend  the  provisions  of 
present  law  to  include  outj>atlent  physical 
therapy  services  furnished  by  physical  ther- 
apists employed  by  or  under  an  agreement 
with  and  under  the  supervision  of  hospitals 
and  other  providers  of  services  as  well  as 
approved  clinics,  rehabilitation  centers  and 
local  public  health  agencies.  Additionally, 
the  patient  would  not  have  to  be  home- 
bound  for  the  physical  therapy  services  to  be 
covered.  ' 

Supplementary    Medical    Insurance    Enroll- 
ment Periods 

The  amendments  add  a  provision,  effective 
January  1,  1969.  under  whch  the  general  en- 
rollment periods  of  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  will  be  placed  on 
an  annual  basis  and  run  from  January  1  to 
March  31.  rather  than  October  1  to  December 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  year.  The  Se-o.^etary 
would  determine  and  promulgate  during  De- 
cember of  each  year  the  premium  rate  which 
would  be  applicable  for  a  12-month  period  to 
begin  the  following  July  1.  When  the  Sec- 
retary promulgates  a  rate  for  part  B.  he  also 
is  required  to  issue  a  public  statement 
setting  forth  the  actuarial  a^umptions  and 
ba.=es  upon  which  he  arrived  at  the  rate. 

Persons  wishing  to  dlsenroll  could  do  so 
at  any  time,  but  such  termination  would  not 
take  effect  until   the   close  of  the  calendar 
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quarter  following  the  quarter  fc  which  the 
notice  was  flled. 

Additional  Days  of  HospltM  Care 

Each  medicare  beneficiary  will  be  provided 
with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  dajs  of  hospital 
care  after  the  90  days  covered  to  a  "spell  of 
Illness"  have  been  exhausted.  Coinsurance  of 
$20  for  each  day  would  be  applicable  to  such 
added  days  of  coverage.  ' 

Incentive    Reimbursement    Expferlmentatlon 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  la  authorized  to  ex- 
periment with  various  methods  ©f  reimburse- 
ment to  organizations,  instltutldns,  and  phy- 
sicians, on  a  voluntary  basis,  Jsartlclpatlng 
under  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  child 
health  programs  which  offer  Incentives  for 
keeping  costs  of  the  program'  down  while 
maintaining  quality  of  care. 

Study  of  Drug  Proposals  and  Retirement  Test 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  required  to  study 
and  report  to  the  Congress,  prldr  to  January 
1,  1969.  the  savings  which  might  accrue  to 
the  Government  and  the  effects  on  the  health 
professions  and  on  all  elements  of  the  drug 
Industry  which  might  result  from  enactment 
of  two  proposals  relating  to  drugs:  (1)  a 
proposal  to  cover  prescription  , drugs  under 
medicare,  and  (2)  a  proposal  to  establish, 
through  a  formulary  committee^  quality  and 
cost  control  standards  for  drugs  provided 
under  the  various  programs  Of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  »lso  to  study 
ways  to  Improve  the  earning*  test  under 
social  security  and  the  feasibility  of  In- 
crea^ig  payments  to  those  who  delay  their 
retlrwnent  after  age  65. 

Physician  Certification 
The  requirement  of  physician  certification 
of  the  medical  necessity  for  hospital  out- 
patient services  and  admissions  to  general 
hospitals  Is  removed.  Such  services  and  ad- 
missions are  almost  always  medically  nec- 
essary. The  change  will  simplify  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  by  ellalnatlng  un- 
necessary paperworlc. 

Transfer  of  Outpatient  Hospital  Services  to 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Pro- 
gram 

The  amendments  transfer  hospital  out- 
patient diagnostic  services  frora  the  hospital 
Insurance  program  to  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program.  The  effect  of  the 
change  Is  that  all  hospital  outpatient  bene- 
fits win  be  covered  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  and  thus  subject 
to  the  deductible  ($50  a  year)  end  coinsur- 
ance features  (20  percent).  Tils  provision 
BlmpUfles  the  procedure  for  paying  benefits 
for  hospital  outpatients  by  makbig  such  pay- 
ments subject  to  a  single  set  of  rules  for  de- 
termining patient  eligibility,  patient  and 
medicare  liability  and  trust  fi}nd  account- 
ability. 

Hospital  Billing  for  Outpatient  Services 
Hospitals  win  be  permitted,  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  present  procedure,  to  collect 
small  charges  (If  not  more  than  <50)  for  out- 
patient hospital  services  from  the  beneficiary 
without  submitting  a  bill  to  medicare. (The 
amounts  collected  would  be  counted  as  ex- 
p>enses  reimbursable  to  the  beneficiary  un- 
der the  medical  Insurance  plaa.)  The  pay- 
ment.'; due  the  hospitals  would  be  com- 
put«»d  at  Intervals  to  assure  that  the  hospital 
received  Its  final  reimbursement  on  a  cost 
basis.  This  provision  will  bring  the  require- 
ments of  the  medicare  program  more  closely 
Into  conformity  with  the  usual  billing  prac- 
tices of  hospitals. 

Radlologlstfi'  and  Pathologlsti'  Services 
The  amendments  permit  payment  of  full 
reasonable  charges  for  radiological  or  patho- 
logical services  furnished  by  physicians  to 
hospital  inpatients  Under  present  law.  a  20 
percent  colnsuranre  factor  Is  applicable  as  Is 
also  the  $50  deductible  If  It  Is  not  met  by 
other  medical  expenses.  This  provision  Im- 
proves the  protection  of  the  prqgram  as  well 


as  facilitating  beneficiary  understanding.  It 
will  slmpUfy  hospital  and  Intermediary  han- 
dling of  medicare  claims  by  bringing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  medicare  program  more 
closely  In  line  with  the  usual  billing  prac- 
tices of  hospitals  and  the  payment  methods 
of  private  insurance. 

Payment  for  Portable  X-ray  Services 
The  amendments  permit  payment  for  diag- 
nostic X-rays  taken  In  a  patient's  home  or 
m  a  nursing  home.  These  services  will  be 
covered  under  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  If  they  are  provided  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physician  and  are  per- 
formed under  proper  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

Payment   for  Purchase  of  Durable   Medical 
Equipment 

The  amendments  permit  payment  to  be 
made  for  durable  medical  equipment  needed 
by  an  Individual,  whether  rented  or  pur- 
chased. If  purchased,  payment  would  be 
made  periodically  In  the  same  amount  as  If 
equipment  were  rented,  for  the  period  the 
equipment  was  needed  but  without  covering 
more  than  the  purchase  prloe. 

Reimbursement  for  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Annuitants  for  Premium  Payments  Under 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Program 

Federal  employee  group  health  benefit 
plans  will  be  permitted  to  reimburse  certain 
civil  service  retirement  annuitants  who  are 
members  of  their  plans  for  the  premium 
payments  they  make  to  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program. 

Date  of  Attainment   of   Age   85   of  Persons 
Enrolling  In  SMI  Program 

A  person  over  65,  who  believes,  on  the  basis 
of  documentary  evidence,  that  he  has  Just 
reached  age  65.  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  in 
the  supplementary  medical  Insvuance  pro- 
gram 8is  If  he  had  attained  age  65  on  the 
date  shown  In  evidence. 

Use  of  State  Agencies  To  Assist  Health  Facil- 
ities To  Participate  In  the  Various  Health 
Programs  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
States  will  be  able  to  receive  75-percent 
Federal  matching  for  the  services  which  State 
health  agencies  perform  to  help  health 
facilities  qualify  for  participation  In  the 
various  health  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  (Including  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  the  child  health  programs)  and  to  help 
those  facilities  Improve  their  fiscal  records 
for  payment  purposes  Similar  provisions  In 
the  medicare  program  (which  finance  such 
service  on  a  100-percent  basis  from  the  Fed- 
eral hospital  Insurance  trust  fund)  are 
repealed  effective  July  1,  1969,  when  this  pro- 
vision goes  Into  effect. 


Transitional    Provisions   for   Uninsured  In. 

dlvlduals    Under    the    Hospital    Insurance 

Program 

A  person  attaining  age  65  In  1968  will  b« 
entitled  to  hosplUl  insurance  benefits  if  h» 
has  a  minimum  of  three  quarters  of  cover- 
age (existing  law  requires  six),  with  the 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage  needed  by 
persons  who  reach  age  65  In  later  years  In- 
creasing  by  three  In  each  year  until  the 
regular  Insured  status  requirement  Is  met. 

Appropriation  to  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund 
Whenever  the  transfer  of  general  revenue 
funds  to  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trtist  fund  (after  June  30,  1967)  Is  not 
made  at  the  time  the  enrollee  contribution 
Is  made,  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
win  pay.  In  addition  to  the  Oovemment 
share,  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest,  that 
would  have  been  earned  by  the  trust  fund 
had  the  transfer  been  made  on  time.  Mso, 
the  contingency  reserve  now  provided  for 
1966  and  1967  will  be  made  available  through 
1969. 

Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council 
The  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  will  assume  the  duties  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Review  Committee.  The  Med- 
ical Review  Committee,  which  has  not  yet 
been  formed,  will  not  be  appointed.  The 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council 
membership  Is  Increased  from  16  to  IS 
persons. 

Study  of  Coverage  of  Services  of  Health 

Practitioners 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  study  the  need  for,  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  extension 
of  coverage  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  to  the  services  ol 
additional  types  of  personnel  who  engage  in 
the  Independent  practice  of  furnishing 
health  services. 

Creation   of   an    Advisory   Council   to  Make 
Recommendations  Concerning  Health  In- 
surance for  Disability  Beneficiaries 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
to  study  the  problems  relative  to  Including 
the    disabled    under    the    health    Insurance 
program,  and  also  any  special  problems  with 
regard  to  the  costs  which  would  be  Involved 
In  such  coverage.  The  Council  Is  to  make  lt« 
report  by  January  1,  1969. 
Financing  the  Social  Security  and  Hospital 
Insurance  Programs 
The    tax    rates    and    the    tax    base   under 
present  law  and  under  the  amendments  art 
shown  In  the  following  table: 


TAX  RATtS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  AMENDMENTS 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE.  EACH 

|ln  percent! 


Period 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Present  law  Amendments  Present  law  Amendments  Present  law  Amendmenb 


1%8 

l%»-70 

1971-72 

197J-75 

1976-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after. 

1968 

l%»-70 

1971-72 

197J-75 

1976-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after. 


3.9 
4.4 

4.4 
4.85  ■ 
4.8S 
4,gi 
4.85 


3.8 
4.2 
4.6 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


0.5 
.5 
.5 
.55 
.6 
.7 
.8 


0.6 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 


4.4 

4.9 

4.9 

5.4 

5.45 

5.55 

5.65 


4.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.65 

5.7 

58 

5  9 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


5.9 

5.8 

6.6 

6.3 

6.6 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

0.5 
.5 
.5 
.55 
.6 
.7 
.8 


0.6 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
,8 
.9 


6.4 

7.1 

7.1 

7.55 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 


6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.65 

7,7 

7.8 

7.9 


Note:  The  maximum  tauble  earnings  base  under  present  law.  t6,600,  is  Increased  to  r.800  effective  Jan.  1, 1968. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  HEALTH  AMENDMENTS 

Work  Incentive  Program  for  AFDC  Families 

The  amendments  establish  a  new  work  In- 
centive program  for  families  receiving  AFDC 
payments  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  State  welfare  agencies 
would  determine  who  was  appropriate  for 
such  referral  but  would  not  Include  ( 1 )  chil- 
dren who  are  under  age  16  or  going  to  school; 
(2)  any  person  with  Illness,  Incapacity,  ad- 
vanced age  or  remoteness  from  a  project  that 
precludes  effective  participation  In  work  or 
training;  or  (3)  persons  whose  substantially 
continuous  presence  In  the  home  is  required 
because  of  the  Illness  or  Incapacity  of  an- 
other member  of  the  household.  For  all  those 
referred  the  welfare  agency  will  assure  neces- 
sary child  care  arrangements  for  the  children 
involved.  An  Individual  who  desires  to  par- 
ticipate In  work  or  training  would  be  con- 
sidered for  assignment  and,  unless  specific- 
ally disapproved,  would  be  referred  to  the 
program. 

People  referred  by  the  State  welfare  agency 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be  han- 
dled under  three  priorities.  Under  priority  I, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  over  2,000 
U.S.  employment  offices,  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  as  many  as  possible  to  move  into 
regular  employment  and  would  establish  an 
employablllty  plan  for  each  other  person. 

Under  priority  n  all  those  found  suitable 
would  receive  training  appropriate  to  their 
needs  and  up  to  $30  a  month  Incentive  pay- 
ment. After  training  as  many  as  possible 
would  be  referred  to  regular  employment. 

Under  priority  III,  the  employment  office 
would  make  arrangements  for  special  work 
projects  to  employ  those  who  are  found  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  training  and  those  for 
whom  no  Jobs  In  the  regular  econpmy  can  be 
found  at  the  time.  These  special  projects 
would  be  set  up  by  agreement  between  the 
employment  office  and  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  agencies  organized  for  a  public 
service  purpose.  It  would  be  required  that 
workers  receive  at  least  the  minimum  wage 
I  but  not  necessarily  the  prevailing  wage)  If 
•Jie  work  they  perform  Is  covered  under  a 
minimum  wage  statute  (and  In  applying  the 
minimum  wage  law,  their  welfare  grants 
would  be  counted ) .  Moreover,  the  work  per- 
formed under  special  projects  must  not  re- 
sult In  the  displacement  of  regularly  em- 
ployed workers  and  would  have  to  be  of  a  type 
which,  under  the  circumstances  In  the  Icical 
atuatlon.  would  not  otherwise  be  performed 
by  regular  emp^ioyees. 

The  special  work  projects  would  work  like 
this:  The  State  welfare  agency  would  make 
payments  to  the  employment  office  equal  to: 
111  the  welfare  benefit  the  family  would 
have  been  entitled  to.  or.  If  smaller,  (2)  a 
portion  of  the  welfare  benefit  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  rates  which  the  Individual 
receives  on  the  special  project. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  arrange  for 
the  participants  to  work  In  a  special  work 
project.  The  amount  of  the  funds  paid  by 
Wm  into  the  project  would  depend  on  the 
terms  he  negotiates  with  the  agency  spon- 
soring the  project.  The  amount  of  funds  put 
Into  the  projects  by  the  employment  office 
could  not  be  larger  than  the  funds  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  State  welfare 
agency. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  welfare  ex- 
penditures might  be  reduced  would  depend 
upon  the  negotiating  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  If  he  Is  successful  In  placing  these 
workers  In  work  projects  where  the  pay  Is 
relatively  good,  the  contribution  the  State 
Oust  make  Into  the  employment  pool  would 
t*  less  and  there  would  be  a  savings  to  both 
federal  and  State  Governments. 

Employees  who  work  under  these  agree- 
ments would  have  their  situations  reevalu- 
ated by  the  emplojrment  offlce  at  regular 
'Dter\als   (at  least  every  6  months)    for  the 


purpose  of  making  It  possible  for  as  many 
such  employees  as  possible  to  move  Into  reg- 
ular employment. 

An  Important  facet  of  this  suggested  work 
program  Is  that  In  most  Instances  the  re- 
cipient would  no  longer  receive  a  check  from 
the  welfare  agency.  Instead,  he  would  re- 
ceive a  payment  from  an  employer  for  serv- 
ices performed.  The  entire  check  would  be 
subject  to  income,  social  security,  and  un- 
employment compensation  taxes,  thus  as- 
suring that  the  individual  would  be  accruing 
rights  and  responsibility  Just  as  other  work- 
ing people  do.  In  those  cases  where  an  em- 
ployee receives  wages  which  are  Insufficient 
to  raise  his  Income  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
grant  he  would  have  received  had  he  not 
been  In  the  project  plus  20  percent  of  his 
wages,  a  welfare  check  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence would  be  paid.  In  these  Instances  the 
supplemental  check  would  be  Issued  by  the 
welfare  agency  and  sent  to  the  worker. 

A  refusal  to  accept  work  or  undertake 
training  without  good  cause  by  a  person 
who  has  been  referred  would  be  reported 
back  to  the  State  agency  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment; and,  unless  such  person  returns 
J  to  the  program  within  60  days  (during  which 
he  would  receive  counseling) ,  his  welfare 
payment  would  be  terminated.  Protective 
and  vendor  payments  would  be  continued, 
however,  for  the  dependent  children  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  faults  of  others. 

The  States  would  have  to  meet  20  percent. 
In  cash  or  In  kind,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  (excluding  amounts  paid  on  special 
work  projects,  priority  HI,  which  would 
come  from  the  employer  and  the  transferred 
welfare  payments. 

Earnings  Exemption 

Under  the  present  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program,  the  States,  at 
their  option,  may  disregard  not  more  than 
$50  per  month  of  earned  Income  of  each 
dependent  child  under  age  18  but  not  more 
than  $150  per  month  In  the  same  home  in 
computing  the  family's  Income  for  public 
welfare  purposes.  The  States  also  have  the 
option  of  disregarding  $5  of  Income  from 
any  source  before  applying  the  child's  earned 
Income  exemption. 

Under  the  amendments  earned  income  of 
each  child  recipient  who  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent or  Is  a  part  time  student  not  working 
full  time,  will  be  excluded  In  determining 
need  for  assistance.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
child  or  an  adult  relative  the  first  $30  of 
earned  Income  of  the  group  plus  Va  of  the 
remainder  of  such  Income  for  the  month 
would  also  be  exempt.  The  prior  provision 
exempting  $50  a  month  of  a  child's  Income 
would  be  superseded  by  these  provisions. 

Dependent  Children  of  Unemployed  Fathers 

The  amendments  provide  that  under  State 
programs  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  Federal 
matching  would  be  available  only  for  the 
children  of  unemployed  fathers.  Under  pres- 
ent law  States  may  Include  children  on  the 
basis  of  the  unemployment  of  mothers,  as 
well  as  fathers.  The  amendments  also  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  will  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  determination  of  what  consti- 
tutes unemployment.  The  term  Is  defined  by 
the  States  under  present  law. 

Under  the  amendments.  State  plans  ^rould 
have  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  assistance 
when  a  child's  father  has  not  been  employed 
for  at  least  30  days  prior  to  receiving  aid,  If 
he  has  not  refused  a  bona  fide  offer  of  em- 
ployment or  training  without  good  cause, 
and  If  he  has  had  a  recent  and  substantial 
connection  with  the  labor  force.  Assistance 
would  be  denied  If  the  father  Is  not  cur- 
rently registered  with  the  public  employment 
office  In  the  State.  If  he  refuses  without  good 
cause  to  undertake  work  or  training,  or  re- 
fuses without  good  cause  to  accept  employ- 
ment, or  If  he  is  receiving  unemployment 
compensation. 


The  States  would  have  to  refer  the  fathers 
to  work  Incentive  programs  within  30  days 
after  first  providing  them  with  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

States  which  are  operating  programs  for 
the  children  of  unemployed  parents  as  pro- 
vided for  under  present  law  would  not 
have  to  add  any  additional  children  or  fam- 
ilies as  a  result  of  the  new  provisions  prior 
to  July  1,  1969.  However,  the  amendment 
establishing  criteria  for  persons  covered 
would  be  effective  January  1,  1968,  and  no 
Federal  matching  would  be  provided  for  per- 
sons who  do  not  meet  these  criteria. 

Limitation  on  Federal  Matching  In  AFDC 
Program 

The  amendments  set  a  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram related  to  the  proportion  of  the  child 
population  under  age  18  aided  because  of 
the  absence  from  the  home  of  a  parent.  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  would  not  be 
available  for  any  excess  above  the  percentage 
of  children  of  absent  parents  who  received 
aid  to  the  child  population  under  age  18  In 
the  State  as  of  January  1,  1968. 

This  limitation  will  be  effective  after  June 
30,  1968. 

Federal  Payments  for  Poster  Homes  Care  of 
Dependent  Children 
Effective  July  1,  1969,  States  would  have 
to  provide  AFIX!  payments  for  children  who 
are  placed  In  a  foster  home  If  In  the  6  months 
before  proceedings  started  In  the  court  they 
would  have  been  eligible  for  AFDC  If  they 
had  lived  in  the  home  of  a  relative.  The  pro- 
vision would  be  optional  with  the  States  be- 
fore July  1,  1969.  Under  present  law.  children 
In  foster  care  are  eligible  for  AFDC  payments 
only  If  they  actually  received  such  payments 
In  the  month  they  were  placed  In  foster  care. 
Federal  matching  would  be  available  for 
grants  up  to  an  average  of  $100  a  month  per 
child. 

Emergency  Assistance 
The  amendments  authorized  up  to  30  days 
of  emergency  assistance  during  a  12-month 
period  to  a  child  under  21  and  his  family, 
but  could  not  be  extended  to  a  family  for 
refusal  (without  good  cause)  to  accept  work 
or  training  under  the  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram. This  emergency  aid  could  also  be  ex- 
tended to  migrant  workers  who  have  de- 
pendent children. 

Protective  or  Vendor  Payments 
TTie  amendments  Increase  the  limitation 
of  recipients  for  whom  protective  payments 
could  be  made  because  they  were  unable  to 
manage  their  funds  from  5  percent  to  10 
percent  but  excludes  from  this  overall  lim- 
itation those  recipients  for  whom  such  pay- 
ments have  been  made  because  of  the  refusal 
without  good  cause,  of  an  Individual  to  work, 
register  for  work,  or  to  participate  under  a 
training  or  work  program. 
Single  Organizational  Unit  for  Child  Services 
The  amendments  provide  that  child-wel- 
fare services  and  services  to  children  receiv- 
ing AFDC  shall  be  provided  by  the  same 
organizational  unit  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  except  that  In  those  Instances  where 
such  serv  Ices  were  provided  by  separate  Stat* 
agencies  or  separate  local  agencies  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  amendments,  they 
may  continue  to  be  provided  by  such 
agencies. 

Pass  Along 
The  amendment-":  expand  the  provision  en- 
acted in  1965  which  allows  the  State  to  ex- 
empt up  to  $5  a  month  of  any  type  of  Income 
In  determining  eligibility  and  the  amount 
of  assistance.  Effective  upon  enactment,  the 
Statee  would  have  the  option  of  exempting 
up  to  a  total  of  $7.50  a  month  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  the  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. 
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Increased  Authorizations  for  CBtld  Welfare 

Services 

The  amendments  Increase  child  welfare 
authorizations  from  $55  mlllloo  for  fiscal 
year  1969  to  $100  million,  and  from  $60  mil- 
lion for  later  years  to  $110  mllllpn. 

Provision  of  Family  Service  Sllate  Plan 
Requirement 

There  is  a  provision  In  present  law  requir- 
ing state  welfare  agencies  to  make  a  plan  for 
providing  welfare  services  for  each  child  In 
an  AFDC  family.  Under  the  atnendments. 
the  plan  must  also  provide  for  welfare  serv- 
ices for  the  adults  In  the  family. 

Use  of  Subprofesslonal  and  Voltinteer  Staff 
The  amendments  require  States,  effective 
July  1,  1969,  to  train  and  U3e  subprofesslonal 
staff,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  welfare  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
low  Income,  as  community  servloos  aides  for 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  appropriate  for  them  In  the 
public  assistance,  child  welfare,  and  health 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
amendment  also  directs  States  to  use  volun- 
teers In  the  program  both  for  the  provision 
of  services  to  recipients,  and  foS  the  assist- 
ance of  advisory  committees. 

Parent  Involvement  In  Day  Card — Day  Care 
Standards 

The  amendments  add  a  State  plan  require- 
ment to  the  child  welfare  day-Kjare  provi- 
sions for  development  of  arrangements  for 
the  more  effective  Involvement  ot  parents  In 
day  care  programs.  Also,  the  day  ^are  stand- 
ards In  the  child  welfare  services  programs 
win  be  made  applicable  to  day  c^e  provided 
to  AFDC  children. 

Repatriation  Extension 
The  amendments  extend  for  1  year, 
through  June  30,  1969,  the  temporary  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  asslstanije  to  needy 
Americans  who  have  been  replitrlated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  of  State 
from  foreign  countries.  j 

Demonstration  Projects 
Two  million  dollars  annually  le  currently 
available  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
demonstrations  In  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding service  to  recipients  or  in  Improved 
methods  of  admlnl.stratlon.  The  amendments 
Increase  this  amount  to  $4  mlllloh  annually. 

Payment  for  Home  Repairs 

The  amendment  for  the  cash  public  assist- 
ance programs,  allow  50  percent  Federal 
matching  for  repairs  (up  to  $500^  of  homes 
owned  by  recipients  If  to  do  so  would  be  more 
economical  from  the  standpoint  *f  the  pro- 
gram. I 
Purchase  of  Social  Services 

The  amendments  permit  the  purchase  by 
welfare  agencies  of  child  care  and  bther  serv- 
ices under  the  public  assistance  iltle  of  the 
act.  Such  services  may  now  be  provided  by 
welfare  agency  staff  but  existing  l«w  does  not 
permit  their  purchase  except  from  other 
State  agencies.  ; 

Social  Work  Manpower  and  gaining 
The  amendments  authorize  $5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $5 
million  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fl.scal 
years  for  grants  to  public  or  nonprtiflt  private 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  accredited 
graduate  schools  of  social  work,  ()r  an  asso- 
ciation of  such  schools,  to  meet  part  of  the 
costs  of  development,  expansion,  qr  Improve- 
ment of  undergraduate  program*  In  social 
work  and  programs  for  the  graduate  training 
of  professional  social  work  personnel.  Not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  amou^nt  appro- 
priated would  have  to  be  used  for  grants  for 
undergraduate    programs. 

Location  of  Absent  Parents  ■» 

The  amendments  provide  that  in  those  In- 
stances In  which  welfare  agencies  have  been 
unable  to  locate  absent  parents  ctf  children 


receiving  AFDC  through  all  sources  available 
to  them.  Including  records  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  make  available  any  Information 
concerning  their  whereabouts  that  It  may 
have. 

Limitation  on  Federal  Participation  In 
Medical  Assistance  (Medicaid) 

States  win  be  limited  In  setting  income 
levels  for  Federal  matching  purposes  to  1331/^ 
percent  of  the  APDC  payment  level.  (For  the 
period  July-December  1968,  the  percentage 
Is  160,  and  for  calendar  year  1969  It  la  to  be 
140  percent.) 

Federal  matching  for  medical  care  for  all 
those  who  are  receiving  or  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  or  who  would  be  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  If  not  Institutionalized,  will  not  be 
affected  under  the  amendment. 

Coordination  of  Medicaid  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Program 
States  will  have  until  January  1,  1970 
(rather  than  January  1.  1968)  to  buy-In  title 
xvm  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for 
persons  eligible  for  medicaid.  Also,  people 
who  are  eligible  for  medicaid  but  who  do  not 
receive  cash  assistance  may  be  Included  In 
the  group  for  which  the  State  can  purchase 
such  coverage  and  persons  who  first  go  on  the 
medicaid  rolls  after  1967  are  also  eligible. 
There  Is  no  Federal  matching  toward  the 
State's  share  of  the  premium  In  such  cases. 
Federal  matching  amounts  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  States  for  services  which  could  have 
been  covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  programs  but  were  not  as  a 
result  of  a  State's  failure  to  buy  In. 

Modification  of  Comparability  Provisions — 
Medicaid 
States  do  not  have  to  Include  In  medicaid 
coverage  for  recipients  under  age  65  the  same 
services  which  the  aged  receive  under  the 
supijlement-^ry  medical  Insurance  program 
furnished  under  the  buy-In  provisions  dis- 
cussed above. 

Extent  of  Federal  Financial  Participation  In 
State  Administrative  Expenses— Medicaid 
States  will  get  the  same  75-percent  Federal 
matching  for  physicians  and  other  profes- 
sional medical  personnel  working  on  the 
medicaid  program  in  the  State  health  agen- 
cies which  they  now  get  when  such  personnel 
work  In  the  "single  State  agency."  usually  the 
public  assistance  agency.  Under  present  law, 
matching  Is  50  percent  In  such  cases. 

Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance 
An  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance, 
consisting  of  21  persons  from  outside  the 
Government,  is  established  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  matters  of  administration  of  the  medicaid 
program. 

Free  Choice  for  Persons  Eligible  for  Medicaid 
Effective  July  1,  1969  (July  1,  1972,  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam), 
people  covered  under  the  medicaid  program 
win  have  free  choice  of  qualified  medical  fa- 
cilities and  practitioners.  Including  commu- 
nity pharmacies. 

Use  of  State  Agencies  To  Assist  Health  Facili- 
ties To  Participate  In  the  Various  Health 
Programs  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
States  will  receive  75-percent  Federal 
matching  for  services  which  State  health 
agencies  perform  to  help  health  facilities 
qualify  for  participation  In  the  various 
health  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Including  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the 
child  health  programs)  and  to  help  these 
facilities  Improve  their  fiscal  records  for  pay- 
ment purposes.  Similar  provisions  In  the 
medicare  program  (which  finances  such  serv- 
ices on  a  100-percent  basis  from  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  triist  fund)  are  repealed 
effective  July  1.  1969,  when  this  provision 
goes  Into  effect. 


Payments  for  Services  and  Care  by  a  Thlrt 
Party — Medicaid 
States  are  required  to  take  steps  to  aasurt 
that  the  medical  expenses  of  a  person  cov- 
ered under  the  medicaid  program,  which  a 
third  party  has  a  legal  obligation  to  pay 
will  not  be  paid.  or.  If  liability  is  later  deter- 
mined, that  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure 
reimbursement. 

Medicaid  Safeguards 

The  amendment  requires  States  to  estab- 
lish methods  and  procedures  designed  to 
safeguard  against  unnecessary  utilization  of 
health  care  and  services,  as  well  as  to  assure 
that  paynrients  (Including  payments  for 
drugs)  do  not  exceed  reasonable  charges  and 
that  they  are  made  on  a  basis  consistent  wth 
efflclency,  economy,  and  quality  of  care. 

Skilled  Nursing  Home  Standards  Under 
Medicaid 

States  are  required,  as  a  condition  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  medicaid  program,  to  place 
assistance  recipients  only  In  those  licensed 
nursing  homes  which  meet  certain  condi- 
tions. The  conditions  Include  requirements 
which  relate  to  environment,  sanitation,  and 
housekeeping  now  applicable  to  extended 
care  facilities  under  medicare,  as  well  as  flie 
safety  standards  of  the  life  safety  code  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  (un- 
less the  Secretary  finds  that  a  State's  existing 
fire  code  Is  adequate) . 

States  will  also  have  to  have  a  professional 
medical  audit  program  under  which  periodic 
medical  evaluations  of  the  approprlatencM 
of  care  provided  title  XIX  patients  In  nurs- 
ing homes,  mental  hospitals,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions will  be  made. 

Effective  July  1.  1970,  States  which  provide 
skilled  nursing  home  care  under  medicaid 
win  also  be  expected  to  provide  home  health 
care  services. 

Federal  M.itchlng  for  Assistance  Recipient* 
In  Intermediate  Care  Facilities 

Under  current  law.  vendor  pajmients  may 
be  made  with  Federal  sharing  only  in  behalf 
of  persons  In  medical  facilities,  such  at 
skilled  nursing  homes.  There  is  no  Federal 
vendor-payment  matching  for  people  who 
need  Institutional  care  In  the  Intermediate 
range  between  that  which  Is  provided  In  a 
boarding  house  (for  which  eligible  personi 
may  receive  a  money  payment  under  the 
money  payment  programs),  and  those  who 
need  the  comprehensive  services  of  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

The  amendments  provide  lor  vendor  pay- 
ments In  behalf  of  persons  who  qualify  for 
OAA,  AB.  or  APTD.  and  who  are  living  In 
facilities  (Including  a  Christian  Selene* 
sanitarium)  which  are  more  than  boarding 
houses  but  which  are  less  than  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  rate  of  Federal  sharing  for 
payments  for  care  In  those  Institutions  Is  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  medical  assistance  un- 
der title  XIX.  Such  homes  will  have  to  meet 
safety  and  sanitation  standards  comparable 
to  those  required  for  nursing  homes  In  a 
given  State. 

This  provision  should  result  In  a  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  title  XIX  by  allowing  Stat«« 
to  relocate  substantial  numbers  of  welfare 
recipients  who  are  now  In  skilled  nursing 
homes  In  lower  cost  Institutions. 

Maintenance  of  State  Effort 
Present  law  contains  certain  provisions 
which  In  effect  require  that  the  additional 
Federal  dollars  States  received  as  a  re.';ult  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  are 
passed  on  to  recipients  or  are  otherwise  used 
In  the  State's  welfare  program,  for  a  period 
ending  July  1,  1969.  The  amendments  add 
to  the  kinds  of  expenditures  States  may 
count  (from  July  1.  1966)  In  determining 
whether  they  are  satisfying  the  maintenance 
of  effort  provisions.  The  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort provision  as  amended  would  termlnnt* 
July  1.  1968. 
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Direct  Billing — Medicaid 

Onder  present  law.  States  are  required  to 
pay  for  health  services  under  medical  asslst- 
f^ce  programs  directly  to  the  provider  of  the 
services.  Under  the  amendment.  States  will 
be  permitted  to  make  a  direct  payment  to  the 
recipient  for  physicians'  and  dentists'  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  those  medical  assistance 
recipients  who  are  not  also  receiving  cash 
assistance. 

Required    Services    Under    Medicaid 

States  now  have  to  provide,  as  a  minimum. 
Ave  basic  services:  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, outpatient  hospital  services,  other  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  and  physician's  services.  States 
may  select  a  number  of  other  Items  of  service 
from  an  additional  list  In  the  law. 

Under  the  amendments  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  basic  five  services  for 
all  money  payment  recipients  (the  most 
needy  receiving  help  under  the  program). 
With  respect  to  the  medically  Indigent.  States 
would  be  allowed  to  select  either  the  first  five, 
or  seven  out  of  14,  services  authorized  under 
the  law,  except  that  If  nursing  home  or  hos- 
pital care  services  are  selected,  a  State  must 
also  provide  physician's  services  In  those  In- 
stitutions. Subsequent  to  July  1,  1970,  a  State 
would  also  be  required  to  provide  home 
health  services  for  Its  cash  assistance  recipi- 
ents. 

Christian  Scientists — Health  Programs 

The  amendments  add  a  provision  to  the 
medical  assistance  (title  XIX)  and  the  child 
health  programs  (title  V).  making  It  clear 
that  no  provision  In  such  titles  requires  an 
Individual  to  undergo  medical  screening, 
diagnosis,  or  treatment,  where  contrary  to 
his  religious  belief,  except  In  cases  Involving 
contagious  disease  or  environmental  health. 

Hospital    Deductibles    and    Copayment    for 
Medically  Indigent 

Under  present  law.  States  may  not  impose 
any  deductibles  or  cost  sharing  provlslonr 
with  respect  to  hospital  care  under  the  med- 
icaid program.  Under  the  amendments,  the 
costs  of  hospital  care  received  by  the  medi- 
cally needy  will  be  subject  to  deductibles  or 
other  cost  sharing  If  a  State  desired  to  have 
such  provisions  In  Its  program.  No  such  de- 
ductible or  cost  sharing  could  be  Imposed 
with  respect  to  money  payment  recipients, 
as  under  existing  law. 

Essential  Person — Medicaid 

The  amendments  extend  medical  assist- 
ance to  certain  "essential  persons."  At  pres- 
ent there  Is  no  provision  In  title  XIX  which 
permits  a  State  to  receive  Federal  matching 
for  medical   assistance  provided   for   "essen- 


tial persons."  An  "essential  person"  Is  defined 
OS  the  spouse  to  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
public  assistance  recipient  who  Is  living  with 
him,  and  essential  or  necessary  to  his  wel- 
fare and  whose  needs  are  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  the  amount  of  his  cash  pay- 
ment. The  wife  of  au  OAA  recipient,  for  ex- 
ample, who  herself  Is  not  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  because  she  Is  under  age  65  will 
be  eligible  for  medical  assistance  If  the  State 
plan  so  provided. 

Licensing   of   Nursing   Home   Administrators 
Under  Medicaid 

The  amendments  require  States  to  license 
administrators  of  nursing  homes.  Admin- 
istrators currently  operating  a  home  who  do 
not  qualify  initially  would  have  until  July 
1,  1972.  to  qualify.  In  the  meantime,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  offer  programs 
of  training  to  assist  administrators  to  quali- 
fy- 

Optometrlc  Services  Under  Child  Health 
Programs 

Persons  receiving  health  services  under 
child  health  programs  will  be  free  to  utilize 
the  services  of  optometrists  when  appropri- 
ate. 

Family  Planning 

Family  planning  expenditures  are  now 
made  under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  In  title  V  and  through  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX,  as  a  medical  serv- 
ices expenditure.  States  are  free  to  offer  fam- 
ily planning  services  to  AFDC  recipients  un- 
der title  IV,  but  there  are  no  Federal  require- 
ments. Under  the  amendments.  States  will 
be  required  to  offer  family  planning  services 
to  all  appropriate  AFDC  recipients.  Federal 
matching  of  these  expenditures  will  be  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  authorizations  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  are  In- 
creased, and  6  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  are  eai^arked  for  family  planning. 
(An  estimated  $15  million  would  be  spent 
for  that  purpose  under  the  1969  authoriza- 
tion, with  Increases  thereafter).  Demonstra- 
tion projects  would  need  to  be  developed  for 
the  provision  of  family  planning  services  for 
mothers  In  needy  areas. 

Language  Is  Included  to  clarify  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  services  is  vol- 
untary and  not  a  requisite  for  the  receipt  of 
assistance. 

Training  of  Personnel  for  Health  Care  and 
Related  Services  for  Mothers  and  Children 

The  amendments  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  "to  give 
special  attention  to"  programs  providing 
training  at  the  undergraduate  level  In  mak- 
ing grants  for  training  of  such  personnel. 


Consolidation  and  Increase  of  Child  Kea;th 
Authorizations 
The  amendments  consolidate  '-he  existing 
separate  chUd  health  authorizations  into  one 
single  authorization  with  three  general  cate- 
gories. Beginning  with  1969,  50  percent  of 
the  total  authorization  would  be  for  formula 
grants.  40  percent  for  project  grants,  and  10 
percent  for  research  and   training.   By  July 

1972  the  States  would  have  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  project  grants,  and  90 
percent  of  the  total  authorization  would 
then  go  to  the  States  In  the  form  of  formula 
grants.  Total  authorizations  would  Increase 
from  $250  million  In  1969  to  $350  mUUon  la 

1973  and  thereafter. 

Additional  Requirement*  on  the  States  Under 
the  Formula  Grant  Program — Child  Health 
State  plans  must  provide  for  the  early 
Identification  and  treatment  of  crippled  chil- 
dren. Title  XIX  is  amended  to  conform  to 
this  requirement.  The  States  must  also  de- 
vote special  attention  to  family  planning 
services  and  dental  care  for  children  In  the 
development  of  demonstration  services. 

Project  Grants — Child  Health 

Until  July  1972,  the  amendment  authorizes 
project  grants  (1)  to  help  reduce  the  In- 
cidence of  mental  retardation  and  other 
handicapping  conditions  caused  by  conrpll^ 
cations  associated  with  chlldbearlng.  arid 
to  help  reduce  Infant  and  maternal  mortal- 
ity; (2)  to  promote  the  health  of  children 
and  youth  of  school  and  preschool  age;  and 
(3)  to  provide  dental  care  and  services  to 
children.  Beginning  July  1972,  responsibility 
for  these  projects  will  be  transferred  to  the 
States. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  for  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  core  special  projects  grants 
is  Increased  from  $30  to  $35  mlUion. 

Limitation  on  Federal  Matching  for  Puerto 
Rico.   Guam,   and   Virgin   Islands 

The  dollar  limit  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation In  public  assistance  for  Puerto 
Rico  Is  raised  from  the  present  $9.8  million 
to  $12.5  milUon  for  1968.  $15  million  for  1969. 
$18  million  for  1970.  $21  million  for  1971  and 
$24  minion  for  1972  and  thereafter.  Up  to  an 
additional  $2  million  can  be  certified  for 
family  planning  services  and  expenses  to  sup- 
port work  Incentive  programs. 

Under  medicaid  an  overall  doUar  limit  of 
$20  million  is  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  ratio  of  Federal  matching  is  chariged 
from  55  percent  to  50  percent. 

Proportionate  adjustments  are  made  for 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  CASH  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  12080  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 


Amrige  monthly  earnings  after 
19S0 


je?  or  less 


{150 


$250 


WOO 


J350 


}400 


J550 


Present 
law 


HR 

12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


»650i— 
H.R. 
12080 


1.  Retirement  at  65  or  disability 

benefit                  J44. 50  J55. 00  J78.20  J88.40 

2.  Retirement  it  62'. 35.20  44.00  62.60  70.80 

3.  Wife's  benefit  at  65  or  with 

child  in  her  cere 22.00  27.50  39.10  44.20 

«.  Wile's  benefit  at  62 16.50  20.70  29.40  33.20 

i  1  child  ol  retired  or  disabled 

worker                      22.00  27.50  39.10  44.20 

6.  Widow  62 Voider    «.00  55.00  64.60  73.00 

7.  Widow'8t60  nochlld 38.20  47.70  56.00  63.30 

8.  Disabled  widow  at  age  50 33.40    44.50 

9.  Widow  under  62  and  1  child....  66.00  82.50  117.40  132.60 

10.  Widow  under  62  and  2  children.  66.00  82.50  102.00  132.60 

11.  1  surviving  child      44.00  55.00  58.70  66.30 

12.  2  surviving  children 66.00  82.50  117.40  132.60 

13  Maximum  (artiily  benefit 66.00  82.50  120.00  U2.60 

H.  Maximum  lump-sum  death  „  „,,  „. 

psymenl.... 132.00  165.00  234.60  255.00 


J101.70 
81.40 

50.90 
38.20 

50.90 
84.00 
72.80 

"Mi.m 

202. 40 

76.30 

152.60 

202.40 


J115.00 
92.00 

57.50 
43.20 

57.50 

94.90 

82.30 

57.60 

172.60 

202. 40 

86.30 

172.60 

202. 40 


J112.40 
90.00 

56.20 
42.20 

56.20 

92.80 
80.50 

■"i68."60 

240.00 

84  30 

168.60 

240.00 


J127. 10 
101.70 

63.60 
47.70 

63.60 
104.90 

91.00 

63.60 
190.  80 
240.00 

95.40 
190. 80 
240.00 


J124.  20 
99.40 

62.10 
46.60 

62.10 
102.50 
88.90 

"i86."40 

279.60 

93.20 

188.40 

280.  80 


J140.40 
112.40 

70.20 
52.70 

70.20 
115.90 
100.50 

70.30 
210.60 
280. 80 
105.  30 
210.60 
280. 80 


$135. 90 
108.80 

68.00 
51.00 

68.00 
112.20 
97.30 

"'204.66 
306.00 
102.00 
204.  00 
309.20 


J153.60 
122.90 

76.80 
57.60 

76.80 
126. 80 

109.90 
76.90 
230. 40 
322.  40 
115.20 
230. 40 
322.40 


J168.  00 
134.40 

84.00 
63.00 

84.00 
138.60 
120. 20 

'"252.'66 
368.00 
126.00 
252.00 
368.00 


tl89. 90 
152.00 

95.00 
71.30 

95.00 
156.70 
135.90 

95.00 
285.00 
395.60 
142.50 
285.00 
395.60 


$218.00 
174.  40 

1 105. 00 
78.80 

109.00 
179.90 
156.00 
109.10 
327.00 
434.40 
163.50 
327. 00 
434. 40 


255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00         255.00 


'  Maximum  AME  under  H.R.  12080. 
Source:  Social  Security  Administration. 


)  Maximum  wile's  benefit 
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TABLE  2.-MAXIMIJM  CONTRIBUTION  AMOUNTS  UNDER  AMENOMENTS-OLD-AGE.  SURVIVORS,  DISABILITY.  AND  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 


0/ 

VSOT 

Health  Insurance 

Total 

Calendar  year 

Previous 
law 

19E7 
amend- 
ments 

Previous 
law 

1967 
amend- 
ments 

Previous 
law 

1967 
amend- 
ments 

Employee 

1967 

..    $257.40 

$257. 40 
296140 
327. 60 
35a  80 
39a  00 
39a  00 

$33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.30 
52.80 

$33.00 
46.80 
46.80 
46.80 
50.70 
70.20 

$290. 40 
290.40 
323.  40 
323. 40 
356.40 
372. 90 

$290.  40 

1968 

..       257.40 

343.  20 

1969-70 

. .      290. 40 

374.  40 

1971-72 

1973-75 

..      290.40 
..      320.10 

405. 60 
440.70 

1987  and  alter 

..      320. 10 

460.20 

OASOT 


Health  Insurance 


Total 


Calendar  year 


Previous       1967 
law         amend- 
ments 


Previous 
law 


1%7 
amend- 
ments 


Previous       1967 
law         ameni). 
manti 


Self-employed 


1967 $389.40  $389.40  $33.00  $33.00  $422.40  $422  40 

1968 389.40  452.40  33.00  46.80  422.40  499  20 

1969-70 435.60  491.40  33.00  46.80  468.60  538.20 

1971-72 435.60  538.20  33.00  46.80  468.60  585  M 

1973-75 462.00  546.00  36.30  50.70  498.30  59670 

1987anda(ter 462.00  546.00  52.80  70.20  514.80  616  20 


Source:  Chlet  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration. 


TABLE  3.— ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  QASDI  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  IN  CALENDAR  YEARS  1968,  1969.  AND  1972  UNDER  AMENDMENTS 

|ln  mllionsof  dollars) 


Item 

i 

1968 

1969 

1972 

Item 

1968 

1969 

1972 

General  benefit  Increase 4 

Benefit  Increase  for  transitional  insured 4- 

Benefit  Increase  for  transitional  nonlnsured.._ 

liberalized  benefits  with  respect  to  women  workers... 
Special  disability  Insured  status  under  age  31  — 

2,529 
6 

43 
73 
60 

3,190 
7 

43 
90 
72 

3.604 
5 

25 

101 

77 

Disabled  widow's  benefib  at  age  50 

Earnings  test  liberalization 

Total 

50 

140 

63 
221 

73 
244 

2.901 

3,686 

4.129 

Source:  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration. 

TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  CONTRI BUTION  INCOME  AND  BENEFIT  OUTGO  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  AMENDMENTS,  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS.  DISABILITY,  AND  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 

I  |ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 

I 
Contribution  Inoome         Benefit  outgo 

Excess  of  contribu- 
tions over  benefits 

Calendar  year 

Contribution  income 

Benefit  outgo 

Excess  of  contribu- 
tions over  benefits 

Present  law 

1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 

Amendments 

1%7. 
1968. 
1969 

28.5 
19.6 
33.7 

24.2 
25.5 
26.9 
28.2 
29.4 
30.8 

4.3 
4.1 
6.8 

7.0 
6.8 
6.4 

31.0 
35.2 
36.8 

40.8 
42.5 

28.3 
30.4 
31.8 
33.3 
34.7 

2.7 
4.8 

S.0 

1970. 
1971. 
1972. 

35.2 
36.2 
37.2 

7.5 
7.8 

Source:  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Adttinistratlon. 


TABLE  Sj-OETAIL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  COSTS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Public  assistance: 

AFDC  costs  If  there  b  no  change  In 

present  law' 1.462.0 

Title  XIX  costs  if  there  b  no  change 

In  presentlaw! 1,391.0 

All  other  public  assistance  cosb  It 

there  Is  no  change  in  present  law  •_    1,647.0 

SubtoUI.  presentlaw 4^500.0 

Increases  in  the  bill: 

Day  care 

Other  social  services 

Earnings  exemptions 

Work  training 

Foster  care 

Emergency  assistance 

Puerto  Rteo,  et  al 

Demonstration  projecb 

Additional  child  health  requlremenb 

In  title  XIX 

OAA,    AB,    APTO    spouses    under 

medicaid 

Medical  review  program  for  nursing 

homes 


1,555.0  1,647.0  1.741.0  1,837.0 
1,913.0  2,289.0  2.690.0  3,118.0 
1.700.0    1,725.0       1.750.0       1,776.0 


Subtotal,  increases. 


Decreases  in  the  bill:  1 

AFDC  limitation \... 

AFDC  reductions  for  persons  trained.     .4... 


-U.O      -63.0       -145.0        -257.0 


Decreases  In  the  bill — Continued 

Restrictions  on  title  XIX -329.0  -678.0  -1,037.0  -1,405.0 

Decreases  In  public  assistance  due  to 

socialsecurlty  benefit  increase....         -15  -65.0  -70.0  -75.0  -TiO 
Federal  participation  in  cost  on  care 

In  "Intermediate  care  facilities" -10.0  -20.0  -29.0  -a.H 

Subtotal  decreases -15  -415.0  -831.0  -1,286.0  -1.76i0 

Net  cost  of  savings  due  to  public 

assistance  amendmenb -35  -149.7  -388.0  -639.3  -7tt-i 

Total      public      assistance     as 

amended  by  bill 4,535  5.018.3  5.237.0  5.541.7  5,9S«.i 

•                                         —  —  —   ~   — '  -           "~  :•            ^ 

Child  welfare: 

Presentlaw 55  55.0  60.0  60.0  60. 

Increase  for  child  welfare  servlcei 45.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

Increase  for  child  welfare  research 5.0  10.0  15.0    15^ 

Subtotal,  Increases 50.0  60.0  65.0  65.0 

Social  work  manpower 5.0  5.0   5^   S^ 

Net  publk:  welfare  cost  or  savings  ,„  . 

in  bill 35  -94.7  -323.0  -569.3  -706.5 

Child  health:  ,„  . 

Authorizatwns  In  bill 203  250.0  275.0  300.0  325.0 

Authorizatkin  In  present  law 198  210.5  225.5  225.5  S^j 

Increase  in  bill 5  39.5  49.5  74.5  99  5 


>  Assumes  annual  increase  In  the  rolls  ol  about  200,000,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
several  years,  allows  increase  ol  $1  each  year  In  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient,  in 
line  with  recent  experience. 

>  Includes  all  medk:al  vendor  paymenb;  assumes  5-p«rcent  annual  Increase  in  unit  cosb  after 
1968. 

*  Assumes  continued  decline  In  number  of  4ld-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  recipients,  and 


contlsued  increase  In  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  based  on  experience;  ille«i 
increases  lor  average  payments 
•  1)68  cost  ol  $20,000,000  related  to  these  Items  undistributed. 

Note:  Cosb  are  based  on  1%8  prices  except  as  noted  in  assumpttons. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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T»BLf  6.-W0RK  TRAINING  IMPACT  OF  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM  ♦ 


— 

Federal 

Full-lime 

Work 

AFDC 

lOb  place- 

training 

reduction 

Trainees 

ments 

focal  year 

expenses 

due  to 

(thou- 

alter 

(millions) 

training 
(millions) 

sands)  ' 

training 
(thou- 
sands) 

IW 

1« 

H» 

m 

m 

$30 

27 

>129 

-$11 

110 

13 

165 

-63 

150 

55 

209 

-145 

190 

75 

308 

-257 

280 

95 

Total. 

841 

-476 

757 

250 

I  Does  not  include  recipients  on  priority  III  work   projects. 
ilKludes  $8,000,000  1-year  cost  for  priority  III  work  projects 
(lor  public  agencies). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


I»BL£6.— WORK  TRAINING  IMPACT 

OF  WORK  INCENTIVE 

PROGRAM 

Federal 

Full-time 

Work 

AFDC 

job  place- 

training 

reduction 

Trainees 

ments 

fucil  year 

expenses 

due  to 

(thou- 

alter 

(millions) 

training 
(millions) 

sands)  1 

training 
(thou- 
sands) 

1968 

IiS9 

$30 

27 

U29 

-$11 

110 

13 

1970 

165 

-63 

150 

55 

ij;i 

209 

-145 

190 

75 

1J72 

308 

-257 

280 

95 

Total. 

841 

-476 

757 

250 

'Does  not  include  recipients  on  priority  III  work  proiects. 
■  Includes  $8,000,000  1-year  cost  for  priority  III  work  projects 
(fgi  public  agencies). 

SMn:e:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  l)elleve  we  have  worked  the  drug  mat- 
ter out  In  a  way  which  the  Senate  might 
find  more  acceptable  than  that  which  we 
might  have  had  to  agree  to. 

While  the  Senate  conferees  receded  on 
most  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
Senate's  drugs  amendment,  we  were 
nonetheless  partially  successful  In  our 
efforts.  The  House  conferees  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  much  tighter  sui^ervl- 
don  over  payments  for  drug."^  under  the 
welfare  programs. 

More  specifically,  the  conference  bill 
contains  a  modified  amendment  which 
requires  the  States  to  establish  methods 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that 
payments  for  drugs  under  medicaid  are 
made  on  a  basis  "consistent  with  effi- 
dency,  economy,  and  quality  of  care." 
These  methods  and  procedures  are  re- 
quired to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  find  that  a  State  cannot  pro- 
vide drugs  on  an  "efficient,  economical 
basis,  consistent  with  quality  of  care" 
unless  that  State  employs  a  drugs  for- 
mulary system.  F\irthermore,  the  Secre- 
tary could  similarly  find  that  emphasis 
upon  providing  drugs  on  a  generic  basis 
was  also  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  these  new  provisions  in  the  law. 

The  only  restriction  upon  the  Secre- 
tary Is  that  he  not  engage  in  "price  fixing 
of  drugs."  This  Is  perfectly  all  right. 
Price  fixing  has  traditionally  been  the 
prerocative  of  the  drug  manufacturers. 
The  Senate  amendment,  which  I  spon- 
sored,    contained     absolutely     nothing 


which  would  fix  drug  pnc*.-^  Our  amend- 
ment would  simply  have  set  a  limit  upon 
the  amount  of  Federal  matching  funds 
which  would  be  available  toward  what- 
ever price  had  been  established  by  a 
manufacturer  for  his  drug  products.  He 
fixes  the  price — not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  House,  furthermore,  accepted  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  amer.dment  which 
provides  for  "freedom  of  choice  of  com- 
munity pharmacies"  under  medicaid. 
This  means  that  a  welfare  patient  will  be 
able  to  get  his  prescription  filled  at  any 
drugstore  willing  to  meet  the  cost  and 
service  requirements  of  a  given  State. 
This  important  provision  will  help  put 
an  end  to  the  "sweetheart"  arrange- 
ments under  which  a  single  drugstore 
sometimes  might  get  all  of  the  welfare 
business — despite  the  ''act  that  other 
drugstores  in  the  community  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  fill  those  prescriptions 
at  the  same  price  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  so-called  sweetheart. 

Additionally,  the  House  agreed  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  study  and  report  back. 
within  1  year,  on  proposals  designed  to 
reduce  welfare  and  medicare  drug  costs 
as  well  as  on  proposals  to  provide  cover- 
age of  prescribed  drugs  under  part  B  of 
medicare.  This  is  basically  the  Hartke 
amendment,  but  it  was  broadened  so  as 
to  include  other  drug  proposals,  including 
that  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
what  the  conference  did  on  drugs  We 
made  some — but  not  enough — progress.  I 
do  want  to  thank  all  of  those  Senators 
who  fought  so  hard  to  help  bring  some 
commonsense  Into  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  pays  for  drugs  under  the 
welfare  program.  We  all  want  drugs  of 
proper  quality  at  the  most  economical 
price — anything  less  is  a  dLsservice  to  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  assure  Sena- 
tors that  we  will  coriilnue  to  battle  for 
the  objectives  of  the  amendment  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  believe  we  will  return  to 
this  "good  fight"  next  year,  stronger,  and 
joined  by  more  of  our  colleagues — in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress — and  that  we  will 
eventually  prevail  all  the  way. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  drugs.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
particularly,  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
iiim.  as  one  of  the  conferees,  for  the 
magnificent  fight  he  made  to  make  sure 
that  we  prevailed  in  substantial  degree 
with  regard  to  the  Senate  position  on 
drugs — to  keep  the  cost  of  those  drugs 
within  reason. 

I  recall  so  well  that  the  former  Senator 
from  Termessee,  Estes  Kefauver,  stood  in 
this  Chamber  and  fought  his  heart  out, 
year  in  and  year  out.  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  mischief  in  which  some 
drug  manufacturers  were  engaging — 
overpricing  their  products  and  prevent- 
ing the  public  from  obtaining  those 
products  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  recall  so  well  the  severe  disappoint- 
ment it  was  t^  former  Senator  Kefauver 
that  his  efforts  to  subpena  some  drug 
companies  to  appear  and  testify  at  hear- 
ings was  frustrated  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  the  majority  of  Its 
members  declined  to  go  along  with  a  sub- 


pena wliich  would  have  ordered  them 
to  testify. 

Now  I  would  say  that,  in  tr.e  tradition 
of  Senator  Kefauver,  another  of  Ten- 
nessee's Senators  is  fighting  diligently 
and  zealously  to  try  to  see  to  It  that  the 
old  people  in  this  country  do  not  have  to 
pay  too  much  for  drugs,  and  also  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  wlH  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.   LONG  of  Loui.slana.  I  yield. 

Mr  (X)RE,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  do  not  feel 
I  am  entitled  to  any  credit  for  leadership 
in  this  field.  That  leadership  is  clearly  In 
the  hands  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ;  Mr.  Long;. 

I  think  that  the  provision  m  the  con- 
ference report,  in  this  regard.  Is  one  of 
the  real  legislative  achievements  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  victories 
which  the  Senate  conferees  won  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body:  it  Is  also 
the  real  legislative  achievement  of  the 
year. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
there  have  been  many  instances  of 
charges  for  drugs  with  trade  labels  run- 
ning several  times  the  real  cost  of  the 
L-eneric  drug  involved. 

Before  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana one  question  and  make  reference  to 
something  eLse,  would  the  Senator  mind 
reading  the  provision  in  the  report  which 
gives  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  lurlsdiction  and 
authority  in  this  field? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so.  It  reads: 

The  conference  aereeirient  contaiiiB  the 
Senate  prtnvislon.  and  adds  a  requiremect 
that  methods  and  procedures  must  also  be 
provided  to  assure  that  payments  (Including 
payments  for  any  drugs  provided  under  the 
plan)  are  not  In  excess  of  reasonable  ch.irpes 
consistent  with  efficiency,  economy,  and 
quality  ol  care.  It  Is  the  under.?tandlr;g  of  the 
conferees  for  the  House  t.nat  this  provision 
does  not  authorize  price  fixing  of  drugs  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

The  new  language,  :u£t  added,  reads: 
.  .  .  that  methods  and  procedures  must 
also  be  provided  to  assure  that  payments 
(Including  payments  for  any  drugs  provided 
under  the  plan)  are  not  In  excess  of  reason- 
able charges  consistent  with  efficiency,  econ- 
omy, and  quality  of  care. 

That  goes  a  little  further  ti-ian  .vust  on 
drugs.  The  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. Representative  Mills,  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  in  some  areas,  doctors 
have  been  known  to  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  a  ridiculously  high 
minim'om  fee  schedule. 


Mr 


GORE  Is 


not  a  fact,  as  revealed 


to  the  conference  comm!tt.ee,  that  in 
some  areas  in  the  State  of  New  York  of- 
fice calls  by  old  people  under  medicaid 
had  been  increa^'^ed  by  500  percent,  and 
that  there  was  a  special  list  of  charges 
which  would  be  made  against  them  In 
other  words,  the  fee  for  an  ofBce  call 
jumped  in  1  year  from  S5  to  $25, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  that  is 
correct.  Of  course,  when  that  sort  of 
thing  happens,  it  rims  up  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  It  not  one  of  the  p'ur- 
poses  of  the  provision  which  the  Senator 
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hii.i  Ju.ll  lend  U)  vest  In  Iht."  9€cu.'liny  of 
ICeiUlh,  KducHtlon  and  Welfare  the 
power  and  tlio  ftuUiorlty  to  approve  or 
dlsftpprove  plaiiH  on  tlie  biisls  of  reason- 
iiblencNH  of  cost  coiiHl«t<'nt  wltji  economy 
"f  openiilon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loul.slaim.  Ye.s.  That  la 
the  way  IL  wa«  tiiwmt  to  be.  The  co.sta 
thiit  lire  now  br\uu  paid  hitve  become 
treuH'ndoii.s,  and  the  patient  receive.^  no 
additional  service  Thus,  we  i  have  pro- 
vided tliat  the  Secretary  ^r  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  whereihe  did  not 
have  the  authority  In  this  naxtter,  now 
has  tlie  authority  and  the  duty  to  require 
that  the  States,  under  their  jilans,  mu.st 
re.sLsl  that  kind  of  unnecessary  charKlnK 
of  old  people  which,  of  coursd.  Is  a  very 
Kreat  burden  on  the  proKrani. 

Mr.  QOIIE.  In  ca.sc  my  rem4rks  should 
be  con.sldered  prejudicial  toi  any  par- 
ticular State,  let  ine  .say  that'New  York 
1.S  not  the  only  State  In  whirh  an  ex- 
orbitant schedule  of  fees  hag  been  un- 
covered; althouRh  I  think  ^lat  under 
present  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Flducatlon  and  Welfare  slijould  have 
taken  .some  slops  in  that  regai'd.  But  un- 
questionably we  have  one  slood  provi- 
sion; niiinely.  the  U-Klslatlv^  authority 
for  him  to  deny  a  plan  that  pdrmlta  such 
oiitrnKPous  charnes  as  $25  fdr  n  simple 
oHlce  call  by  older  people  ^ho  are  In 
want  and  need.  ; 

Mr.  lONO  of  I^ulslana.  rfxactly.  Let 
ua  understand  each  other.  I  Slave  many 
Kcxid  friends  who  are  doctors.u  am  happy 
to  .say  tluit  my  dauRhter  Is  njarrlcd  to  a 
man  whose  father  Is  a  doctijr.  Many  of 
my  relatives  have  been  doc^rs.  I  have 
the  highest  reward  for  them.lWc  do  not 
propose  to  tell  them  what  their  fees  shall 
be;  but  If  a  doctor  charges  4  fee  of.  let 
us  say.  $2  for  an  office  call  fci*  the  aver- 
age cltl/en.  or  $5  for  an  average  call,  and 
'  then  proceeds  to  charge  a  $21  minimum 
fee  for  an  ftK'od  person  becnule  the  Oov- 
ernment  Is  going  to  pay  the  fee.  that  Is 
not  fair  to  the  taxpayers,  ana  neither  Is 
It  fair  to  the  older  people.       j 

Thus,  we  seek  to  get  at  tl*t  problem 
as  well  as  the  problem  of  thq  overpriced 
drugs.  } 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  alTirms  what 
I  know  to  be  the  case,  as  ifcll  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  conferees  ii  the  part 
of  both  tlie  House  and  Scnati.  that  this 
provision  goes  not  only  to  the  unreason- 
able cost  of  drugs,  but  alsq  o  tlie  uii- 
n^asonablc  cost  of  the  schedule  of  fees  of 
paying  the  hospital,  of  paylnk  the  doc- 
tor, or  of  other  cost.s  which  t  le  Federal 
Government  must  pay.  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  lie  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Is  correct.       1 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  tlie  jsenator.  I 
wish  to  say  again  that  I  regard  this  pro- 
vision as  one  of  the  legislative  achieve- 
ments In  the  bill.  The  Scnatonmay  recall 
that  I  took  a  part  In  the  emctmcnt  of 
Medicare.  I  have  taken  a  Art  In  the 
enactment  of  social  security  Improve- 
ments, even  of  medicaid.  Bu|  unless  we 
have  a  yardstick  of  reasonableness  as 
to  cost,  there  Is  a  dancrer  thai  tlie  whole 
program  can  be  broken  dowrl 

So  in  the  Interest  of  tlie  sou  idness.  the 
efflclcTicy.  and  the  economy  1  if  the  pro- 
gram. It  Is  neccssai->-  to  write  I  ito  the  law 
the  power  to  fix  a  yardstick  of  reason- 
ableness as  to  cost  I  thank  t  le  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  taking  the  ead. 


I  should  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
HoufM!  Commlltee  on  Ways  and  Means 
recognized,  In  conference,  the  necessity 
of  dolnif  8omethln«  with  resix^cl  t(j  the 
leasonableness  of  the  cost  of  drugs.  But  1 
am  privileged  to  say  that  It  was  the 
ciialrman  of  the  House  Commlltee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Representative  Mills. 
who  brought  up  Instances  of  unreason- 
able professional  fees.  It  was  at  his  In- 
stance that  we  compromised  on  a  pro- 
vision that  went  further  In  some  respecta 
Lhan  the  provision  the  Junior  Si'iuitor 
from  Louisiana  had  offered,  and  Includes 
a  much  more  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulstaiui.  80  In  some 
res|)ecls  we  got  even  more  than  we  tried 
to  get.  even  though  we  did  not  actually 
get  all  that  we  had  hoi>cd  for.  In  the 
louB  run  we  might  actually  have  ended 
with  something  better  than  we  had  hoped 
to  get.  I  am  v<'ry  much  pleased. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing, and  because  some  persona 
might  seek  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  Is  an  arrogant,  un- 
reasonable, unbending  person,  may  I  say 
that  no  one.  In  my  Judgment,  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  to  suggest 
such  a  thing. 

As  a  practical  inatLer.  when  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  has  taken  his  po- 
sition, even  to  the  extent  that  ho  might 
have  frustrated  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
such  as  the  first  time  we  went  to  con- 
ference on  a  medicare  bill — as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teimessee  so  well  knows.  Af- 
ter the  Senator  had  fought  so  ably  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  prevailed,  the 
bill  died  In  conference.  When  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  taken  a  sound  position  and 
has  declined  to  retreat,  he  has  usually 
done  so  because  he  has  felt  that  that  was 
what  tlic  House  wanted.  The  vote  In  the 
House  In  this  Instance  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
how  far  the  House  Is  willing  to  go. 

In  this  particular  matter.  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  we  could  have  done  any- 
thing In  the  area  of  unreasonable  drug 
costs  or  unreasonable  doctors'  fees  with- 
out the  leadership,  prestige,  and  respect 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  enjoys  In  that  body;  Just 
as  I  presently  believe  there  will  not  be 
any  major  tax  bill  unless  that  distin- 
guished chairman  and  highly  regarded 
Member  of  the  House  should  decide  that 
his  duty  and  conscience  require  him  to 
take  the  lead  and  prevail  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  see  It  his  way  and 
to  act  In  his  way.  I  am  not  saying  that 
he  should  or  should  not. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  feeling  the  pulse,  and  he 
knew  how  far  the  House  was  willing  to 
go.  My  Impression  Is  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  was  willing  to  be 
reasonable  with  us  In  decldlnsr  which  of 
the  Senate  amendments  the  House  con- 
ferees would  take.  But  where  the  House 
backed  off  onto  high  ground  and  would 
not  yield  at  all.  It  was  on  the  general 
principle  that  It  was  not  willing  to  put 
this  program  on  a  basis  that  was  not  ac- 
tuarlly  sound  and  was  not  willing  to  per- 
mit the  welfare  program  to  become  an  Ir- 


responsible, wasteful.  InefHclent  proposi- 
tion, one  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  country. 

In  those  areas  where  they  felt  very 
strongly  about  It.  where  they  had  held 
lengthy  hearings  and  their  own  studies 
proved  their  case,  they  were  not  going  to 
yield.  But  I  do  think  that,  insofar  u 
money  was  available  and  we  had  the 
votes  for  It,  the  House  conferees  were 
willing  to  deal  with  those  jirovlslons,  a*- 
fiumlng  the  money  was  there  to  pay  for  It 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield, 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
there  was  strong  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  representing  the  House 
to  accept  any  provision  with  respect  to 
excessive  co.sts  of  drugs.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  the  Hou.se  Members  took  the 
position  that  It  had  never  been  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  In  the  House,  that  It 
had  never  had  a  committee  hearing  or  a 
vote  on  the  floor,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  wish  to  deal  with  It. 

The  Senate  conferees,  on  the  other 
hand.  Insisted  that  the  Senate  had  not 
only  a  legislative  history,  but  a  lonR  his- 
tory of  legislative  effort  in  thl.s  held,  and 
that  after  committee  hearings  and  aft«r 
a  rollcall  vote,  we  finally  had  brought  to 
the  conference  a  serious  propo.sal  to  regu- 
late excessive  costs,  which  should  not 
rightly  be  placed  upon  these  progranu 
and  upon  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  House  finally  yielded  with  a  com- 
promise, and  wc  sought  In  the  compro- 
mise to  give  to  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority, which  I  have  already  Indicated, 
to  prevent  excessive  cost  not  only  with 
respect  to  drug  and  professional  fees, 
but  other  excessive  costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate.' 
Is  correct. 

Permit  me  to  say  further  that  1  have 
been  In  the  Senate  for  some  time.  This 
Is  my  19th  year  of  service  here.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  a  number  of  years 
and  to  be  one  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  In  years  gone  by  I 
have  seen  some  magnificent  bills  which 
should  have  become  law  die  because  the 
conferees  were  not  able  to  move  closelv 
enough  together  to  resolve  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  recall  so  well  two  conferences  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
worked  diligently  with  me  and  others 
One  was  a  bill  to  provide  medicare  and 
the  other  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease In  social  security.  I  believe  I  was 
the  only  Senator  who  was  against  ad- 
journing the  Senate  that  year  bccsu-^e 
to  me  It  was  a  tragedy  that  we  did  not 
act  to  help  the  aged  people  who  needed 
It.  It  served  the  purpose.  Thf  Issue  went 
to  the  people.  The  people  voted  for  L.vn- 
don  Johnson,  who  was  for  medicnrc:  and 
they  voted  atrainst  Senator  Oold\v:it«r, 
who  had  taken  a  position  apainst  the 
medicare  provision. 

The  same  House  conferees  who  had 
stood  firmly  against  medicnie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  lead  In  p.nssinc  the 
bill,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  it 
was  what  the  people  wanted  and  indi- 
cated In  their  decision  at  the  polls 

Then,  we  had  a  bill  which  could  have 
been  a  landmark  bill  with  regard  to  un- 
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employment  Insurance  We  wanted  to  be 
sure  there  would  be  minimum  standards 
in  State  Insurance  plans  We  went  to 
conference  on  It,  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee wn-s  one  of  tlie  conferees.  We  made 
ever>'  effort  to  persuade  the  House  mem- 
bers They  would  not  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment. Their  view  was  tliat  the  House  was 
not  wining  to  put  any  Federal  standards 
in  that  program.  So  what  hapin-ned  was 
zero.  Even  the  House  bill  was  a  good  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  was  a  much  better  bill. 
But  the  work  of  both  Houses  went  for 
naught  and  Uie  unemployed  workers  did 
not  pet  tlie  improved  program  wlilch 
they  had  a  right  to  e.xpect. 

Those  kinds  of  frusti-atlons  we  must 
seek  to  avoid.  I  would  hope  Uiat  Sen- 
ators who.  like  nvvself .  saw  some  of  their 
amendmenLs  go  down  to  defeat  when 
the  conference  was  concluded,  will  keep 
in  mind  tliat  Uiere  will  be  another  day; 
that  with  it  all  tills  is  the  biggest  in- 
crease in  casli  payments  under  social 
security  ever  voted  by  the  House  or  the 

Mr,  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  I  sliall 
discuss  this  conference  report  in  detail 
later,  but  f^rst  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
the  Senator  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  de.'scribing  this  report  of  the  conferees, 
I  agree  with  him  that  Representative 
Mills  and  the  House  conferees  took  the 
only  position  Uiey  thought  could  be  sus- 
tained on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
rollcall  vote  in  the  House  today  showed 
that  tliey  were  correct  in  analyzing  the 
sentiment  there. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  men- 
tioned the  contribution  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
made  in  cetting  written  into  the  bill  a 
provision  under  which  HEW  can  approve 
or  disapprove  plans  under  medicare  or 
title  19  wh:ch  he  thinks  are  excessive 
in  cost  as  to  doctors'  fees  and  other 
charges. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  conferees  that 
the  existing  law  already  provided  such 
authority:  however,  the  Depanment  was 
interpret-n?  it  otherwise.  It  was  upon 
Chairman  Mill's  recommendation  that 
we  spell  out  in  the  law  that  authority 
which  had  previously  l)een  included  in 
the  House  r\->port  at  the  time  medicare 
was  first  enacted. 

However,  now  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  they  ha\-e  the  authority  to  reject 
a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  agency  or 
anj-  sroup 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
durins;  this  conference  the  House  ac- 
cepted scores  of  amendrr.ents  which  the 
Senate  had  adopted.  At  the  same  time  we 
lost  a  lot  of  Senate  amendments,  some 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
the  author.  We  lost  an  amendment  or 
two  of  which  I  was  tbe  author.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  thini  there  was  a  single  conferee 
who  did  not  *.ckse  some  of  his  amendments 
In  this  conference.  That  was  to  l)e  ex- 
pected :r.  a  biZ  of  tins  size. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  least  some 
of  them 

Mr.  WILUAMS  ?f  Dela-vare.  likewise 
we  l:vst  r'J-.er  an:endm.er.t.5  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Ftiance  Committee 


and  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  However,  the 
position  of  Uie  House  conferees  was  that 
tlie  only  bill  they  could  get  approved  by 
the  House  wai  one  that  held  the  tax  base 
not  to  exceed  $7,800.  They  could  not  go 
beyond  that. 

This  meant  that  the  benefits  would 
have  to  be  brought  down  to  a  level  so 
that  we  could  be  assured  tlie  social  se- 
curity fund  would  be  actuarially  sound. 
In  doing  this,  the  bill  still  provides  a 
13-percent  Increase  in  benefits  for  all. 

Those  social  security  beneficiaries  who 
are  today  receiving  the  minimum  will  get 
a  25-percent  increase. 

The  retirement  Income  test  Is  raised 
under  this  bill  from  the  present  rate  of 
$1,500  to  $1,680. 

Many  otlier  additional  benefits  appear 
under  the  medicare  and  welfare  sections, 
at  the  same  time  certain  glaring  abuses 
under  lx>th  these  latter  two  programs  are 
corrected. 

This  Is  a  good  bill,  one  that  is  fair  to 
the  social  security  beneficiaries,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  it  has  given  consideration 
to  the  plight  of  the  wage  earner  who  pays 
this  tax. 

The  Senate  conferees  brought  back  the 
best  bill  we  could  get.  I  think  we  brought 
back  a  good  bill,  one  which  should  be  and 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  In  fact,  I  predict  that 
after  all  the  arguments  have  been  made 
even  those  Members  who  appear  to  be 
unhappy  with  the  report  today  will  be 
voting  for  the  conference  report  when 
the  roll  is  called.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  at  stake  in  the  action  we  take  on 
this  legislation.  The  whole  Nation  is 
watching  to  see  if  this  body  really  in- 
tends to  go  back  on  a  promise  made  to 
the  Nation's  sick,  poor,  and  aged.  Is  this 
body  going  to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  needy  people  by  rejecting  this 
conference  report,  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  roll  is  called  the  Senate  will  not 
be  foimd  wanting. 

Mr,  CLT5TIS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 
I  do  not  take  that  position  because  of 
the  feeling  that,  if  we  do  not  agree  to  it. 
there  will  be  no  legislation  in  the  90th 
Congress.  I  urge  its  adoption  because  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  merits  the 
support  of  everyone  who  reads  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  this  conference  report  is  rejected, 
there  will  be  no  social  security  legislation 
in  the  90th  Congress.  But  this  is  a  very 
good  bill,  and  I  intend  at  this  time  to 
summarize  some  of  its  features,  for  there 
will  be  many  Senators  who  will  have  an 
opportunity'  before  we  convene  again  in 
the  morning,  to  read  the  Record. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  carries  the 
largest  doUar  increase  in  benefits  that 
has  ever  been  granted.  Average  benefits 
will  be  increased  by  13  percent,  the  mini- 
mum benefit  by  25  percent,  effective  by 
March  next  year.  It  will  benefit  22.9  mil- 
lion people;  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
annual  increase  is  over  $3  bUlion. 

The  conference  report  also  increases 
the  amount  of  wages  that  a  beneficiary 
can  earn  and  still  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment benefits.  I  realize  there  are  many 
people  who  would  like  to  have  no  limit. 
There  are  others  who  would  like  to  have 


the  maximum  figure  raised  higher  than 
it  is  from  the  present  limit  of  $1,500  to 
$1,680  before  any  reduction  of  benefits 
occurs.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
social  security  is  financed  on  the  basis 
that  retirement  is  one  of  the  tests.  At 
the  present  time,  a  retiree  can  earn  only 
$125  a  month  without  having  his  social 
security  adversely  affected.  That  figure 
is  now  raised  to  S140  a  month.  This  pro- 
vision will  benefit  760,000  people. 

A  liberalization  is  provided  in  refer- 
ence to  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
This  provision  will  work  to  the  benefit 
of  65,000  such  persons,  and  amounts  to 
about  $60  million  in  increased  benefits. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  child  shall  be 
considered  a  dependent  of  a  mother 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  exist- 
ing law  considers  a  child  dependent  upon 
the  father;  175,000  children  will  benefit 
fi-om  that  provision. 

If  a  person  becomes  totally  disabled 
while  very  young,  this  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  tiim  to  qualify  as  having  an 
insured  status  much  better  than  that 
provided  in  the  present  law. 

A  vote  for  this  conference  report  will 
be  a  vote  for  a  material  benefit  for  all 
of  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  Some 
years  ago,  it  was  provided  that  a  member 

of  our  Armed  Forces  shall  have  social 
security  coverage  to  the  extent  of  his 
base  pay.  This  conference  report  fixes 
the  serviceman's  coverage  as  his  base  pay 
plus  increments  of  $100  a  month,  in 
order  to  bring  his  average  wage  for  cov- 
erage up  to  a  higher  point. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  im- 
provements which  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  enumerate,  but  shall  mention  only  a 
few. 

For  example,  the  conference  report 
provides  that  a  child  adopted  by  a  stir- 
viving  spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits, 
even  though  the  adoption  is  not  cx)m- 
pleted  within  2  years  after  the  death 
of  the  worker,  as  the  present  law  pro- 
vides. The  only  requirement  is  that  the 
adoption  proceedings  must  have  been 
initiated  prior  to  the  death  of  the  worker. 

A  remedy  for  the  distribution  of  under- 
payments will  favorably  affect  300,000 
cases. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "widow"  is 
materially  changed.  Under  existing  law, 
a  case  arose  where  a  seniceman  was 
married,  was  immediately  shipped  out 
for  Vietnam,  and  lost  iiis  Life.  He  had 
not  been  married  long  enough  for  his 
widow  to  qualify  for  a  mother's  benefit 
tmder  social  security,  yet  he  had  given 
his  life  for  his  country.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  lesser  required  duration  of  the  mar- 
riage for  an  individual  in  the  uniformed 
services  of  our  country  as  a  prerequisite 
to  qualifnng  for  such  benefits. 

Another  helpful  feature  of  the  bill  is 
a  provision  for  expedited  benefit  pay- 
ments. More  timely  payment  of  social 
security  benefits  is  authorized,  "When  It 
is  apparent  that  a  social  security  benefit 
is  likely  to  be  paid  and  has  been  delayed, 
the  apphcant  does  not  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  a  determination.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  special  determination  and  ex- 
peditious handling  of  such  payments. 

The  bill  liberalizes  the  definition  of 
blindness. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  irritating 
items  in  the  medicare  program  has  been 
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the  way  In  which  a  doctor's  t  11  has  to 
be  submitted  in  order  to  be  i  aid.  The 
present  law  amounts.  In  a  prac  ical  way. 
either  to  the  doctor  having  to  do  all  the 
paper  work,  or  the  patient  havii  ig  to  pay 
the  bill  and  then  submit  a  recefcted  bill. 
Some  of  the  old  people  hav ;  had  to 
borrow  the  money,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
receipted  bill.  This  measure,  up  jn  which 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
vote,  provides  that  the  patient  ;an  sub- 
mit an  itemized  bill.  It  does  no  have  to 
be  paid  prior  to  submission  to  aoclal  se- 
curity. Then  when  it  is  processedi  a  check 
is  made  out  to  the  recipient  who  tan  turn 
it  over  to  his  doctor  for  payment  of  the 
services.  Surely,  a  much  more  logical  and 
reasonable  procedure  than  oresently 
available.  1 

The  matter  of  participating  tospitals 
is  something  that  has  needed  tile  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  There  are  peodle  living 
In  areas  in  which  they  do  not  liave  ac- 
cess to  a  hospital  that  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Medicare  ^ct.  Yet, 
people  get  sick,  become  emergency  cases, 
and  must  go  to  the  nearest  hosjltal.  At 
the  present  time,  a  patient  Is  o:  ten  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  th  e  rather 
strict  medicare  regulations  coi  icerning 
the  eligibility  of  the  hospitals,  he  can- 
not be  reimbursed  for  his  hosi  ital  ex- 
penses. Yet  he  had  little  choice  i  i  select- 
ing his  hospital.  The  pending  >ill  car- 
ries a  provision  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  payment  for  services,  ur  der  cer- 
tain conditlons^ijinonparticipat  ing  hos- 
pitals. This  provision  will  not  let  the 
standards  down,  but  it  will  les  ;en  to  a 
great  degree  the  injustice  dom  to  pa- 
tients now  under  the  existing  law. 

At  the  present  time  an  elde  'ly  per- 
son is  entitled  to  90  days  of  hos  )itallza- 
tion  during  one  spell  of  sickm  ss.  The 
p>ending  bill  provides  that.  ev(  n  after 
that  90-day  period  has  expired,  certain 
services  such  as  X-ray  and  la  wratory 
services  under  part  B  can  be  pa:d  for  in 
the  hospital. 

There  is  another  very  importi.nt  pro- 
vision in  the  pending  bill.  Under  the  ex- 
isting law.  a  patient  may  go  to  a  lospital 
for  90  days.  Then,  after  that  pat  ent  has 
been  out  of  the  hospital  for  60  flays,  he 
can  be  certified  for  another  gO-day  hos- 
pitalization stay.  Sometimes  an  Individ- 
ual requires  more  than  90  daysi  of  hos- 
pitalization. Perhaps  he  should!  stay  in 
the  hospital  for  an  additional  lO  days. 
Perhaps  he  will  never  get  outj  of  the 
hospital. 

The  pending  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  was  agreed  upon  in  conference 
that  gives  to  every  aged  person  i  60-day 
lifetime  reserve  that  he  can  us€  at  any 
time  he  wants  to.  In  other  w  ords.  if 
someone  is  in  the  hospital  and  remains 
there  for  90  days,  during  which  time  he 
has  not  gone  home,  he  can  use  10  days 
of  his  60-day  lifetime  reserve  if  that 
becomes  necessary. 
The  services  of  podiatrists  are  i  icluded. 
I  believe  that  perhaps  two  of  1  lie  most 
helpful  of  the  many  provisions  u:  ider  the 
medicare  section  are  the  60-day  lifetime 
reserve  and  the  affording  of  ar  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  some  treatme  \t,  if  it 
is  needed,  in  a  nonparticipating  ]  lospital. 
Another  Improvement  In  n  edlcare 
services  is  contained  In  the  penc  Ing  bill. 
One  does  not  have  to  have  a   ioctor's 


certificate  to  get  Into  a  hospital.  Many 
people  are  rushed  to  a  hospital.  The  hos- 
pitals are  so  crowded  now  that  they  are 
not  going  to  admit  a  person  unless  that 
person  belongs  in  the  hospital.  A  person 
will  not  have  to  hunt  up  a  doctor  in  order 
to  get  a  certificate.  However,  the  pro- 
vision does  require  for  a  recertlflcatlon, 
as  does  the  present  law. 

Another  Improvement  In  the  medicare 
provisions  relates  to  X-ray  services.  A 
person  can  get  X-ray  services  by  going  to 
the  location  of  that  X-ray  service  under 
the  existing  law.  However,  the  pending 
bill  provides  for  payment  for  X-ray  serv- 
ices in  the  case  of  portable  X-ray  ma- 
chines. That  sometimes  means  a  great 
deal  to  some  of  these  people.  It  may  also 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Provision  Is  made  in  the  medicare  part 
of  the  pending  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
durable  medical  equipment.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  if  a  medicare  patient  needs  a 
wheelchair,  payment  can  be  made  for  the 
rental  of  a  wheelchair.  However,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  wheelchair  Is  not  covered. 
There  might  be  good  reasons  for  buying  a 
wheelchair.  Provision  is  provided  In  the 
pending  bill  for  that. 

Under  the  existing  law,  Individuals  who 
reach  65  years  of  age  In  1968  will  not 
receive  medicare  services  unless  they 
have  six  quarters  of  coverage  under  so- 
cial security.  In  the  pending  bill  that 
period  Is  reduced  to  three  quarters. 

Some  new  and  beneficial  features  are 
contained  in  that  part  of  the  social  se- 
curity law  that  we  generally  refer  to  as 
welfare.  For  the  first  time  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  participate  financially  in  a  pro- 
gram making  training  and  work  avail- 
able for  welfare  recipients. 

We  have  reached  a  tragic  situation  in 
this  country.  There  are  people  on  welfare 
whose  children  are  on  welfare  and  whose 
grandchildren  grow  up  to  be  on  welfare. 
Provisions  are  made  in  the  pending  bill 
for  referring  these  people  for  employ- 
ment, or,  if  they  cannot  take  employ- 
.ment,  for  training.  However,  that  is  not 
all.  In  order  to  get  them  over  the  hump 
and  convert  them  from  welfare  recipients 
to  wage  earners,  they  can  retain  some  of 
their  earnings  without  losing  their  wel- 
fare payments.  There  is  an  incentive 
provided  to  work  rather  than  merely  to 
receive  the  assistance  money. 

One  will  ask  where  they  are  going  to 
get  jobs.  A  definite  program  has  been 
worked  out  that  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  that  regard  as  these  welfare  re- 
cipients In  appropriate  cases  are  referred 
j^or  work.  If  they  can  get  a  job  In  private 
employment,  that  is  fine.  If  they  cannot 
get  a  job,  they  are  then  referred  for 
training. 

If,  after  training,  they  cannot  get  a 
job  in  private  employment,  arrange- 
ments are  made  so  that  they  can  have 
employment  with  some  governmental 
subdivision.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
a  county  or  a  city  and  transfer  to  that 
agency  money  that  would  have  been  paid 
in  welfare.  The  governmental  subdivision 
in  turn  can  hire  these  people  to  do  useful 
work,  putting  up  a  portion  of  their  wages. 
Maybe  some  of  them  are  not  physically 
able  to  scoop  snow.  However,  that  does 


not  mean  that  they  cannot  help  to  clean 
up  a  public  park  or  do  some  other  useful 
thing. 

In  the  work-incentive  program.  If  peo- 
ple can  get  private  emploj-ment,  they  are 
referred  for  that.  If  they  cannot  get  pri- 
vate employment,  they  can  work  for  some 
governmental  subdivision.  Whenever 
they  reach  a  point  at  which  they  can 
graduate  into  private  employment,  that 
will  be  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  Impressed — I  am  sure  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was — at  the 
statistics  given  to  the  conferees  concern- 
ing the  success  of  the  training  program 
in  bridging  this  gap  from  Idleness  to  use- 
ful employment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was.  I  think  that  we 
are  all  indebted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  coming  forth 
with  this  plan  with  the  various  priori- 
ties. I  have  desciibed  the  three  priori- 
ties— the  first  being  referral  for  employ- 
ment in  private  industry,  and  the  second 
being  training  for  regular  employment, 
and  the  third,  employment  for  a  govern- 
mental subdivision.  Under  the  tlilrd  pro- 
gram with  appropriate  safeguards,  they 
can  be  referred  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation that  is  performing  a  public  sen'- 
Ice.  But  that  has  to  be  passed  upon  by 
a  special  panel.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  they  do  nothing  that 
would  give  someone  an  advantage  by 
employing  welfare  labor  or  subsidized 
labor  In  any  way. 

An  illustration  of  the  third  category 
of  employment  will  make  this  clear.  If 
the  welfare  recipient  Is  an  appropriate 
person  to  go  to  work  and  could  not  be 
placed  in  private  enterprise,  he  would 
work  for  the  city  or  the  county,  and  the 
city  or  the  county  would  be  given  the 
relief  money  with  which  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  cai:  to  the  Senator's  at- 
tention the  summary  of  social  security 
amendments,  the  committee  print 
which  is  on  his  desk.  I  refer  to  page  29. 
the  last  page. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
Labor  Department  in  this  field,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  conferees,  certain  sta- 
tistics are  printed  which  show  that  the 
Labor  Department  anticipates  that 
within  4  years  they  will  be  able  to  place 
into  gainful  employment  250,000  people 
who  are  not  now  gainfully  employed 
and  who  are  upon  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  this  contri- 
bution by  the  Senator.  I  also  point  out 
that  this  may  Involve  their  children  and 
successive  generations,  because  we  are 
developing  in  this  country  categories  of 
people  who  remain  on  welfare  for  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

However,  getting  back  to  the  third 
category  of  available  employment,  I 
might  cite  the  situation  In  a  community 
where  the  American  Legion,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  or  the  Boy  Scouts  might  want 
to  build  a  camp  for  general  public  use 
of  all  children.  The  organization  would 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  a  contract 
with  the   Secretary  of  Labor  whereby 
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welfare  money  would  be  turned  over  to 
It  and  the  money  would  be  paid  out  in 
wages  for  useful  work  performed  for  this 
public  purpose,  rather  than  a  dole  just 
given  to  the  welfare  recipient,  assum- 
ing that  it  is  a  case  in  which  his  health 
or  family  Is  such  that  he  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

I  am  supporting  these  provisions  not 
only  because  they  will  result  in  a  saving 
In  public  funds  In  the  lorig  run.  I  am 
also  supporting  them  because  we  owe 
this  to  these  people  I  believe  that  most 
citizens  would  rather  be  productive  than 
be  on  welfare. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  evei"y 
child  is  much  better  off  living  In  a  family 
whose  head  is  doing  useful  work  for  the 
money  he  receives,  rather  than  receiving 
a  welfare  check.  Perhaps  It  has  been  a 
mistake  that  some  of  these  welfare  rolls 
have  grown  so  large.  Nevertheless,  they 
have.  Something  must  be  done  to  reverse 
the  trend.  I  believe  that  what  is  offered 
In  this  proposal  will  move  In  the  right 
direction. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  another  new  provision  In  this 
measure.  For  the  first  time,  the  Federal 
Government  will  match  money  for  emer- 
gency assistance.  This  has  not  been  In 
the  law  before.  For  a  period  of  30  days, 
emergency  assistance  can  be  paid  In 
cases  where  they  cannot  meet  other 
qualiflCAtions.  Many  of  the  States  have 
asked  for  this  provision,  and  It  Is  one 
that  should  be  looked  at  by  those  who 
say  they  will  reject  this  bill  because  it 
is  not  liberal.  It  would  do  many  of  the 
things  for  which  States,  welfare  direc- 
tors, and  others  have  been  asking  for  a 
long  time. 

I  believe  I  have  read  th.it  the  confer- 
ence report  was  criticized  because  it  did 
not  contain  a  provision  for  a  pass-along 
to  the  recipient  of  an  Increase  of  the 
money  available  for  old-age  assistance. 
That  is  not  quite  correct.  In  fact.  It  Is 
not  correct  at  all. 

In  the  act  of  1965,  when  social  security 
benefits  were  raised,  old-age  as.slstance 
benefits  were  raised,  and  provision  was 
made  to  permit  States  to  pass  along  at 
least  $5  per  month  of  that  raise  to  the 
recipient,  so  that  it  would  not  Just  be  a 
saving  of  funds  for  the  State.  Only  16 
States  have  availed  themselves  of  that 
provision.  The  provision  is  retained,  and 
an  additional  $2.50  is  provided.  Most  of 
the  States,  if  they  find  they  can  and  If 
they  so  choose,  can  use  this  increase  In 
social  security  to  pass  along  to  those  on 
old-age  assistance,  .so  that  the  recipient 
actually  gets  an  Increase,  rather  than 
just  use  that  money  to  help  carry  the  In- 
creased load. 

I  feel  a  few  comments  concerning  the 
AFDC  sections  of  this  bill  and  the  part 
that  has  t)een  criticized  should  be  made. 
The  term  AFDC  means  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  It  is  a  welfare 
program  in  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  participates.  It  Involves,  in  part, 
childi-en  whose  father  Is  dead  It  involves 
children  whose  father  is  disabled.  It  also 
provides  aid  In  Instances  where  the 
father  is  absent  from  the  home. 

In  the  latter  category  Is  the  so-called 
freeze.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  It  was 
necessary  to  do  something  with  the  ever- 


Incieaslng  niunber  of  cases  under  the 
AFDC  program  in  the  cat*gorj'  whei-e  the 
father  has  deserted. 

It  is  not  a  harsh  or  a  cruel  freeze. 
It  will  not  take  anyone  off  the  rolls  who 
Is  there  now.  But  this  is  what  It  amounts 
to:  Beginning  July  1  of  next  year,  the 
total  dollars  that  a  State  can  receive  can 
only  be  increased  in  accord  with  the 
proportion  of  this  narrowed  category  of 
AFDC  cases  as  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation under  18  in  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter after  January  1.  1968. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  1.^  true  that 
they  can  only  inci'ease  their  amount 
of  Federal  funds  as  the  population  in- 
creases, there  are  other  features  in  the 
bill  which  offer  remedies.  In  the  first 
place,  the  work-Incentive  provisions  will 
be  available  for  a  great  many  mothers 
and  they  can  avail  themselves  of  It  and 
It  will  be  helpful.  Also,  the  State  can  do 
a  better  job  If  it  enforces  the  law  and 
requires  deserting  fathers  to  support 
their  children. 

There  are  provisions  for  family  plan- 
ning. Birth  control  services  are  on  a  \'ol- 
untary  basis  and  will  not  be  forced  on 
anyone,  but  will  be  made  available. 

I  might  point  out  that  28  States  have 
yet  to  avail  themselves  of  a  program  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  where  the 
father  Is  unemployed.  Those  28  States 
can  take  advantage  of  it  and  thus  relieve 
part  of  the  temptation  for  fathers  to 
desert. 

I  would  pwlnt  out  that  if  a  State  Is 
adversely  affected  by  this  freeze  It  can 
readjust  its  eligibility  requirements  so  It 
can  provide  for  the  mpre  needy  cases. 

While  this  provisioft*  has  some  verj' 
good  aspects,  it  will  not  result  in  any 
wholesale  cutting  off  of  children  from 
the  AFDC  rolls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
State  cannot  remove  children  that  are 
on  the  rolls  now.  They  may  have  to  pay 
the  entire  bill  but  they  have  the  means 
to  keep  them  all  on  the  rolls  bccau.se 
these  other  training  provisions  are  avail- 
able to  them  to  hold  the  load  down 

Then,  there  is  one  other  matter.  The 
social  security  and  Federal  tax  records 
can  be  used  by  an  appropriate  court  In 
locating  a  deserting  father  so  that  he 
can  be  required  to  support  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  speak 
briefly  about  medicaid.  Title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides  for  Federal 
matching  in  the  payment  of  medical  bills 
for  the  medically  indigent.  It  was  up  to 
the  States  to  determine  who  was  medi- 
cally indigent.  Some  States  fixed  the 
amount  rather  high.  It  was  apparent,  in 
looking  at  the  record  for  several  years, 
that  a  program  originally  presented  to 
us  as  costing  only  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars  was  going  to  run  into  several  bil- 
lion dollars. 

I  believe  It  was  sound  and  right  that 
the  Congress  fix  a  limit  on  how  high  the 
State  can  go.  but  not  place  a  limit  on 
Federal  participation.  The  solution  ar- 
rived at  by  the  conference  amounts  to 
this  The  Federal  matching  money  can 
be  u.-^cd  to  provide  medical  assistance  to 
anyone  or  any  family  where  the  Income 
does  not  exceed  133  percent  of  the  AFE>C 
payment  level. 

Under  this  definition,  no  person  In 
any  State  who  was  receiving  cash  welfare 


benefits  will  be  denied  medicaid  In  ad- 
dition. an.vone  who  Is  eligible  but  not 
drawing  a  welfare  cash  payment  will  au- 
tomatically   be    available    for    medicaid 

I  think  this  celling.  If  one  wishes  to 
call  It  that,  is  necessary  I  think  It  Is  Just 
and  fair  as  between  States.  I  believe  It 
is  in  line  with  what  Congress  thought  it 
was  doing  when  the  program  was  In- 
augurated at  the  time  medicaid  was  in- 
augurated 

Mr  President,  I  shall  take  no  further 
time  Again,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  Uils 
measure  carries  many  improvements  In 
the  social  .s«xrurily  law  It  provides  for  a 
number  of  iniprtivements  in  the  medicare 
program  It  carries  a  13-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  with  a  25- 
p>ercent  Increase  for  those  who  receive 
the  minimum  benefits 

I  regard  this  as  a  bill  that  is  much  more 
sound  than  it  was  when  previously  before 
the  Senate  Some  of  the  ver>'  costly  pro- 
visions on  the  long  range  were  eliminated 

Mr.  President,  it  so  hapix-ns  that  tliose 
particular  portions  of  the  social  security 
law  would  not  have  been  of  much  im- 
mediate benefit.  Under  tlie  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representativ^the  maxi- 
mum tax  on  an  employee  could  reach 
$448.40  by  1987.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
the  thx  would  have  gone  to  $626.40  by 
1980,  and  contlinied  thereafter.  Under 
the  conference  report  the  maximum  tax 
will  not  exceed  $460.20,  and  it  will  not  be 
reached  until  1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  adopted. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  state  my  strong  support  in  favor  of 
the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Tills  bin.  which  has  survived  an  ardu- 
ous legislative  road,  arrives  in  Its  present 
status  in  the  Senate  as  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  containing  both  an 
adequate  benefit  increase  and  other  fine 
and  lasting  Improvements  in  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all.  the  package  that  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  approval  Is  rea- 
sonably priced  and  can  be  supported  by 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  consider  the  conference 
agreement  in  its  proper  light,  one  must 
be  aware  that  it  results  from  long,  hard 
legislative  labor.  In  March  of  this  year. 
almost  10  months  ago,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  initiated 
public  hearings  on  this  proposal.  Liter- 
ally hundreds  of  witnesses  were  heard 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  di- 
gested. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
met  in  almost  constant  and  continuous 
executive  session,  meeting  60  times  to 
mark  up  and  forge  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate bill.  The  House  committee  pre- 
sented to  its  Members  what  it  felt  was  a 
responsive  piece  of  legislation  eagerly 
awaited  by  many  millions  of  benefici- 
aries. The  House  responded  with  almost 
a  full-fledged  acceptance  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  voting  in  favor,  414  to  3. 

In  August  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ceived the  House-passed  measure  and 
very  shortly  thereafter  commenced  pub- 
lic hearings  lasting  almost  4  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  3  weeks  of  executive  sessions 
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that   gave   depth   and   consldi  ration   to 
not  only  the  House  bill  but  t  tie  varied 
suggestions  of  witnesses  and  ot  her  social 
security   legislation   pending    jefore   it. 
The  Finance  Committee  ther<  reported 
a  responsive  but  costly  piece  pf  legisla- 
tion providing  $2.4  billion  mote  in  ben- 
efits over  the  House  proposa: .  The  in- 
crease  of    benefits   was   great     but    the 
committee     responsibly     provided     the 
necessary   financing   to   pay    'or   these 
benefits.  This  meant  that  a  wo  ker  earn- 
ing the  maximum  covered  wag  !s  in  1968. 
insteading    of    paying    $334.    v  ould    pay 
$28   more   than    under   the   i  ;ouse   bill 
yearly  or  about  $362.  and  b;    1973  he 
would  pay  nearly  $562  yearly —  1130  more 
in  taxes  than  what  was  called  for  under 
the  House  bill.  By  1987.  the  woi  ker  would 
be   paying   on   an   annual   bas  s  $626.40 
under  the  Finance  Committee  >ill,  which 
would    have    been    approxima  ely    $180 
more  yearly  than  under  the  ]  [ouse  bill. 
The  Senate  and  House  tax  lates  were 
almost  identical,  but   the  dlffirence  In 
the  tax  payments  resulted  f ron    the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee   )ill  would 
have  increased  the  wage  base  from  the 
$7,600    permanently    schedule!    in    the 
House   bill   to  $8,000  in    1968.   $8,800  in 
1969.  and  $10,800  in  1972  and  thereafter. 
The  final  base  increase  would    lave  been 
$3,200  more  than  in  the  House  bill.  This 
additional  financing  put  the  r  lore  gen- 
erous Senate  bill  in  a  balancec   position 
when  it  went  to  the  floor.  The  e  the  bill 
was  placed  in  a  perilous  posit  on.  After 
extensive  debate  and  successf  il  defeat 
of  many  costly  and  questionab  e  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  added  to  th  s  Finance 
Committee  bill  several  far-rea(  hing  and 
costly  floor  amendments  result  ng  In  an 
actuarial  imbalance  of  a  prev  susly  re- 
sponsible bill. 

When  the  conferees  took  t^  e  Senate 
bill  to  the  House  side,  we  h^d  a  bill 
which  provided  over  a  billion  lind  one- 
half  more  dollars  of  benefits  ajid  not  1 
cent  more  of  financing.  In  ordei-  to  have 
placed  the  bill  passed  by  the  l^enate  in 
actuarial  balance.  It  would  haveirequlred 
that  we  raise  the  scheduled  tsKes  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  by  oni-half  of 
1  percent.  This  would  have  mmnt  that 
the  employer  and  employee,  instead  of 
paying  at  a  rate  of  4.4  percent!  in  1968. 
should  have  been  paying  at  a  rate  of 
almost  5  percent.  In  dollars,  tills  would 
have  meant  an  additional  employer- 
employee  tax  of  $40  that  yearj  and  in- 
creasing considerably  thereafter 

While  the  Senate  opened  thb  bill  to 
high-cost  amendments.  It  was  not  re- 
sponsible in  financing  them.  Thfc  partic- 
ular fact  was  consistently  pointed  out  to 
us  by  the  House  conferees  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  discarding  of  man  •  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

This  process  follows  the  histoi  ical  pat- 
tern of  most  social  security  legislation; 
namely,  the  Hou.se  passes  a  social  security 
bUl — the  Senate  broadens  and  ltt)eralizes 
it — the  conference  trims  the  eicess.  In 
this  perspective,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  a  good  bill.  It  contains  a  nong  Its 
highlights,  first  and  foremost  a  13- 
percent  overall  benefit  Increase  o  social 
security  beneficiaries  with  a  gu  ranteed 


$55  minimum.  This  can  hardly 


>e  called 


inadequate  since  the  cost  of  livln: :  has  not 


risen  more  than  8  percent  since  the  last 
social  security  increase.  In  fact,  this 
benefit  increase  of  13  percent,  coupled 
with  a  $55  minimum,  has  been  properly 
acclaimed  as  the  largest  cash  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  social  security  program. 
With  respect  to  medicare,  a  program 
which  I  can  proudly  say  that  I  am  as- 
sociated with  and  knowledgeable  in,  the 
agreement  provides  60  additional  days  of 
hospital  coverage  for  individual  medi- 
care beneficiaries.  This  provision  should 
be  of  great  assistance  to  those  individuals 
who  have  continual  and  recurring  ill- 
nesses and  thus  can  look  to  this  bank  of 
60  days  hospital  coverage  to  help  meet 
ever-rising  hospital  expenses.  It  should 
also  be  of  benefit  to  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  sustain  a  long-term  illness  and 
exhaust  their  present  90 -day  benefit. 

Another  significant  medicare  provision 
provides  an  easier  method  for  the  elderly 
to  receive  payment  for  the  doctors'  bills 
that  they  incur. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  conferees 
did  not  agree  to  accept  my  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  a  rational 
method  for  the  expansion  of  medical 
facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  large 
capital  items  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. By  proper  coordination  of  medical 
facility  expansion  and  acquisition,  a 
great  deal  of  savings  could  be  achieved. 
However,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  House 
conferees  that  further  time  should  be 
given  to  determine  if  this  type  of  control 
were  needed.  It  is  my  feeling  that  by  tak- 
ing the  proper  steps  now,  we  would  be 
able  to  control  the  ever-rising  costs  and 
forestall  unnecessary  expenditures  under 
the  medicare  program.  This  particular 
problem  is  one  that  assuredly  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  near  future  once  again. 

The  next  item  that  should  receive  at- 
tention is  the  savings  which  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreement  achieves  in 
what  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "dark  horse"  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments— namely,  title  XIX— medicaid.  If 
left  unchecked  and  with  no  change  In 
present  law,  the  anticipated  cost  of  this 
program  would  rise  to  the  unprecedented 
level  of  $3.1  billion  by  1972.  This  stagger- 
ing cost  was  neither  estimated,  foreseen, 
nor  Intended,  when  the  program  was  ini- 
tiated in  1965.  We  should  not  have  left  it 
unrestricted  in  1965,  and  I  now  warmly 
applaud  the  restriction  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  which  by  1972  will  reduce  the 
anticipated  costs  by  an  estimated  $1.4 
billion.  This  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  al- 
ready heavy  strain  on  our  future  Federal 
commitment.  In  my  estimation,  the 
brakes  must  be  applied  to  medicaid  be- 
fore running  uncontrolled  It  smashes  the 
entire  welfare  program. 

What  I  have  just  described  are  what  I 
consider  a  few  highlights  of  a  bill  which 
comprised  nearly  500  pages  when  it  was 
before  the  conferees.  I  do  not  feel  that 
an  adequate  explanation  can  really  be 
given  of  the  overall  provisions  and  excel- 
lence of  this  measure  in  the  brief  time  I 
have  spoken.  However,  perhaps  its  most 
significant  feature  is  that  It  pays  Its  way 
in  a  responsible  manner — yet  provides 
adequate  benefit  increases  and  improves 
the  status  of  our  needy,  homeless,  or- 
phaned, and  widowed. 
The  conference  committee  agreement 


does  not  overburden  the  workers  with  a 
tax  that  they  cannot  carry  and  stiD  meet 
their  own  financial  obligations. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Russell  B.  Lonc 
who  labored  diligently  for  the  Finance 
Committee  bill,  fought  hard  on  the  floor 
to  maintain  its  integrity,  struggled  val- 
iantly with  strong  and  forceful  House 
conferee  opposition,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  back  a  fine  piece  of  legislation 
In  this  salutation  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Senate  for  his  fine  work  and  the  work 
of  the  conferees.  Failure  to  give  such 
support  would  kill  a  fine  bill  and  deny 
benefits  to  23  million  Americans.  Per- 
sonally, I  could  not  join  in  such  short- 
sighted negative  action.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  either.  I.  therefore,  urge 
my  fellow  Senators  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  far  better  bill  from  an 
overall  standpoint  than  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  might  say  that  there  were  many  of  us 
here  who  would  have  voted  against  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  had  we  not 
had  the  assurance  that  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  stand 
firm,  as  they  have  indeed  done.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report  some  of  the  defects  that 
the  conference  committee  readily  found 
in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  such  as 
the  failure  by  the  Senate  to  match  some 
of  the  benefits  increased  by  amendments 
on  the  floor  bill  witli  actuarial  provisions 
needed  to  meet  them  from  a  revenue 
point. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  are  much  better  satisfied  by  the 
work  of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  69  of  the  con- 
ference report  there  is  a  section  entitled 
"Assistance  in  the  Form  of  Institutional 
Services  in  Intermediate  Care  Facilities." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
section  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASSISTANCE     IN     THX     FORM     OF     INSTrrtTTlONU. 
SERVICES     IN     INTERMEDIATE     C.\RE    FACILmiS 

Amendment  No.  258:  The  Sen.ate  ataend- 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(251).  amending  title  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  providing  (in  a  new  section 
1121)  for  Federal  financial  participation 
under  titles  I.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI,  in  vendor 
payments  In  behalf  of  certain  aged,  blind,  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  Individuals 
whose  condition  does  not  require  care  In  a 
skilled  nursing  home  or  hospital  but  does 
require  living  acconunodatlons  and  institu- 
tional care  available  through  intermediate 
care  facilities.  Federal  matching  would,  11  a 
State  elects,  be  at  the  same  rate  as  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  title  XIX. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments  pro- 
viding that  (1)  Intermediate  care  facilities 
must  meet  the  safety  and  sanitation  stand- 
ards applicable  to  skilled  nursing  homes,  and 
(2)  Christian  Science  sanltorla  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  intermediate  care  facilities  with 
respect  to  such  services.  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  conferees  for  the  House  that  providing 
services  In  Intermediate  care  facilities  Is  not 
to  be  taken  as  authorizing,  or  acting  as  a 
precedent  for,  the  furnishing  of  custodial 
care  of  a  type  which  merely  provides,  for  wel- 
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fare  recipients  In  the  program  speclfled,  room 
and  board  with  no  personal  or  other  services. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  section 
251  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate — 
section  250  of  the  bill  approved  by  the 
conference — authorizes  States  at  their 
option  to  modify  their  State  plans  under 
the  categorical  assistance  programs  and 
under  MAA  to  provide  for  vendor  pay- 
ments to  facilities  which  do  not  provide 
■skilled  nursing  home  care,"  as  described 
In  title  XIX,  but  Which  serve  recipients 
who  cannot  live  art  home  and  who  need 
some  care.  This  is  termed  "intermediate 
care"  in  the  bill. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  merely  recog- 
nizes the  facts  of  life  about  custodial  care 
In  "extended  care"  facilities.  These  facts 
are  that  there  are  dififerent  levels  of  care 
now  available  and  that  not  all  patients 
need  the  same  level  of  care;  that  those 
who  need  "skilled  nursing  home  care" 
should  receive  it;  that  those  who  do  not 
require  such  a  high  level  of  care  should 
receive  what  we  have  designated  an  "in- 
termediate level  of  care";  and  that  those 
facilities  which  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to 
provide  "skilled  nursing  home  care"  can 
qualify  to  provide  an  intermediate  level 
of  care. 

This  will  save  money  by  not  requiring 
the  Government  to  pay  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care  when  the  Intermediate 
level  of  care  will  do;  and  it  will  enable 
more  facilities  to  qualify  to  come  into 
the  program  and  meet  the  needs  for  an 
"Intermediate  level  of  care." 

Intermediate  care  Is  a  term  selected  by 
the  committee  to  embrace  nursing  homes 
which  offer  less  intensive  services  than 
those  described  in  title  XIX  and  which 
we  generally  call  homes  for  the  aging, 
retirement  homes,  nursing  homes,  and 
the  like,  many  which  the  States  now  li- 
cense. The  authority  given  to  the  States 
to  make  vendor  paj-ments  in  these  facili- 
ties and  to  receive  matching  at  the  title 
XIX  level  will  encourage  the  placement 
of  patients  in  facilities  according  to  their 
needs  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  which 
has  existed  heretofore  to  overclasslfy  pa- 
tients and  place  them  in  facilities  where 
the  care  is  more  intensive  than  they  re- 
quire. This  should  result  both  in  benefits 
to  the  patients  and  economies  In  the  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  recognize  that  there  are  many 
facilities  now  licensed  as  nursing  homes 
which  do  not  provide  the  Intensive  serv- 
ices described  in  title  XIX,  but  which  are 
in  no  sense  substandard  for  the  patients 
they  serve.  This  is  especially  true  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  where  nurs- 
ing homes  do  not  purport  to  provide 
skilled  and  intensive  nursing  home  serv- 
ice but  nevertheless  provide  a  valuable 
service  to  their  communities  for  persons 
who  require  some  care. 

Of  course,  we  must  assure  that  each 
patient  is  placed  in  the  facility  which 
meets  his  particular  needs.  Elsewhere  in 
this  bill  provision  is  made  for  the  States 
to  make  periodic  medical  reviews  of  the 
needs  and  the  care  given  to  public  as- 
sistance patients.  It  should  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  States,  through  these  medical 
reviews,  to  determine  whether  a  particu- 
lar patient  should  be  In  a  skilled  nursing 
home  as  described  In  title  XIX  or  in  one 


of  the  several  kinds  of  facilities  em- 
braced by  the  term  "intermediate  care." 
It  should  be  a  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  closely  coordinate  the  institu- 
tional care  of  public  assistance  recipients 
in  skilled  nursing  homes  or  in  the  sev- 
eral types  of  facilities  embraced  in  the 
term  "■intermediate  care"  to  assure  that 
the  proper  level  of  service  is  available  to 
each  patient  according  to  his  needs. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  is  a  committee  print  entitled 
"Summary  of  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967 — Joint  Publication,  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives." 

On  page  22  of  this  report  is  a  section 
entitled  "Federal  Matching  for  As.slst- 
ance  Recipients  in  Intermediate  Care 
Facilities,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FEDERAI.   MATCHING   POR   ASSISTANCE  RECTPECNTS 
IN   INTERMEDIATE  CARE  PACILrTTES 

Under  current  law,  vendor  payments  may 
be  made  with  Federal  sharing  only  In  behalf 
of  persons  In  medical  facilities,  such  as 
skilled  nursing  homes.  There  Is  no  Federal 
vendor-payment  matching  for  people  who 
need  Institutional  care  In  the  Intermediate 
range  between  that  which  Is  provided  In  a 
boarding  house  (for  which  eligible  persons 
may  receive  a  money  payment  under  the 
money  payment  programs),  and  those  who 
need  the  comprehensive  services  of  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

The  amendments  provide  for  vendor  pay- 
ments In  behalf  of  persons  who  qualify  for 
QAA,  AB,  or  APTD,  and  who  are  living  In 
■facilities  (including  a  Christian  Science  sani- 
tarium) which  are  more  than  boarding 
houses  but  which  are  less  than  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  rate  of  Federal  sharing  for 
payments  for  care  In  those  Institutions  Is  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  medical  assistance  under 
title  XIX.  Such  homes  will  have  to  meet  safe- 
ty and  sanitation  standards  comparable  to 
those  required  for  nursing  homes  In  a  given 
State. 

This  provision  should  result  In  a  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  title  XIX  by  allowing  States  to 
relocate  substantial  numbers  of  welfare  re- 
cipients who  are  now  In  skilled  nursing 
homes  In  lower  cost  institutions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
disappointments  which  has  come  to  a 
number  ot*us  over  the  results  of  the 
conference  is  described  on  page  45  of  the 
conference  report  relating  to  amend- 
ment No.  84.  This  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  me  and  adopted — as  the  Record 
will  show — by  the  Senate  unanimously. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  listening 
carefully  to  the  explanation  made  by  my 
pood  friend  from  Louisiana  of  the  results 
of  the  conference  committee,  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  mentioned  this.  However. 
I  do  think  that  this  part  of  the  confer- 
ence report  clearly  explains  what  hap- 
pened. It  also  points  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  t>een  directed  to  furnish  certain 
data  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  soon  as  It  Is  available  which 
will.  I  understand,  enable  them  to  make 
some  recommendations  regarding  the 
serious  problem  of  proper  reimbursement 
of  hospitals. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Everyone 
agrees  that  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Tlie  House  con- 
ferees also  recognized  its  merit.  However, 
it  is  an  expensive  item,  something  which 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  settled.  Every- 
one agreed  that  we  should  go  into  the 
matter  next  year  and  tr>-  to  act  on  it  in 
order  to  clear  it  up.  The  House  felt  that 
it  should  have  a  t)etter  opportunity  to 
study  it  in  depth,  in  order  to  understand 
it  more  clearly.  I  am  confident  that 
something  along  that  line  will  happen.  It 
is  just  that  the  House  looked  at  the  cost 
and,  although  it  is  an  important  item,  it 
had  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $200 
million  a  year,  the  House  conferees  felt 
it  was  something  they  wanted  to  study 
and  know  more  about. 

I  know  of  no  disagreement  with  the 
Senator  on  the  merits  of  his  amendment. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  procedure  more  than 
the  merits. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  how  much  I  appreci- 
ated his  cooperation  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  that  he  is  a*  concerned  as 
I  am  about  proper  reimbursement  for  the 
services  furnished  by  our  hospitals.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  part  company 
with  anyone  who  suggests  that  It  is  going 
to  be  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

The  estimate  furnished  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  staff  is  just  an  esti- 
timate.  I  would  rather  call  it  a  "guess- 
timate." No  one  knows.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  are  in  the  business  and 
they  regard  that  estimate  as  grossly  ex- 
cessive. 

One  thing  which  disappoints  me  very 
much  is  that  someone  from  the  Depart- 
ment can  come  over  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  throw  around  a 
figure  without  any  particular  figures  to 
back  it  up  to  show  that  it  was  either  just 
pulled  out  of  the  sky  or  was,  indeed, 
worked  out  intensively  with  those  in  the 
business,  as  a  result  of  which  it  has 
caused  the  conference  committee  to  de- 
cide to  put  the  matter  over.  I  might  say 
that  with  that  kind  of  excuse,  I  am  sorely 
tempted  to  try  to  get  this  thing  back  to 
the  conference  committee  so  that  the 
amendment  can  stay  in,  because  there 
is  not  a  hospital  in  this  country  that  has 
not  been  shortchanged  or  put  to  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  bookkeeping  and  rec- 
ord-keeping in  order  to  meet  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  that  esti- 
mate is  not  a  staff  estimate.  We  do  not 
have  the  expertise  on  our  staff  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  say  tliat  it  was 
a  committee  staff  estimate.  It  was  fur- 
nished to  committee  staff  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
estimate  given  us  by  Robert  Myers,  the 
Chief  Actuarv-  of  the  Department  He  is 
also  the  actuary-  for  the  Wa>-s  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  Thus,  it  is  not 
really  our  estimate. 
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I  am  sure  the  Senator  rei  lizes  our 
problem,  that  we  have  to  rely  upon  the 
best  we  can  get  to  estimate  wha  t  the  cost 
will  be.  So  far  as  the  House  is  o  )ncemed. 
he  is  their  actuary.  They  are  rel  'ing  upon 
him  to  look  at  the  costs. 

I  wish  it  had  prevailed,  but  [  think  I 
have  explained  to  the  Senator  v  hat  some 
of  the  problems  were  in  confere  ice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  undersi  and  cor- 
rectly from  my  colleague  that  It  is  his 
firm  intention  that,  during  tY. ;  coming 
session  of  Congress,  this  matt  •r  will  be 
worked  on  by  the  Finance  Coir  mlttee  so 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  h  iving  the 
problem  resolved  in  the  comin  ;  year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Th(  problem 
Is  not  with  the  Senate.  The  p  roblem  is 
with  the  House.  The  House  \  ^ays  and 
Means  Committee  is  asking  foi ,  and  ex- 
pects, a  report  from  the  Depai  tment  on 
this  matter  next  year,  and  th  ;y  them- 
selves may  look  into  it  and  hold  hearings. 
The  House  may  very  well  legisli  te  in  this 
area.  The  Senator  will  be  save  3  further 
frustration  on  this  matter,  I  an  positive; 
but  we  cannot  get  it  now,  I  reg:  et  to  say. 

My  guess  is  that  next  yeai  we  will 
achieve  about  what  the  Senatjr  wants. 
It  might  not  be  precisely  the  sa  no  thing, 
the  Senator  understands,  but  It  will  have 
to  be  In  that  area,  because  the  Senator's 
amendment  points  in  the  dir  M:tion  of 
what  appears  to  be  necessary  fo  ■  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  tax 
legislation  must  originate  in  tl  e  House. 
However,  the  report  says  that  the  De- 
partment is  going  to  furnish  fig  jres  both 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  Senate  Pinance'commit- 
tee.  I  would  hope  that  if  the  Hduse  com- 
mittee lets  this  get  bogged  cfcwn,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  taking  some  Initiatte  on  its 
own  to  look  into  this  prograji,  to  see 
that  there  Is  an  appropriate  arr  endment 
which  could  be  adopted  on  i,  House- 
passed  bill,  or  that  we  would  bej ready.  If 


to  act 


on  It  as 


I  would 
Senator 


the  House  took  action 
promptly  as  possible. 

There  is  one  other  matter 
like  to  mention  and  ask  the 
from  Louisiana  about.  Of  couise,  there 
are  many  defects  in  social  secutity  legis- 
lation as  encompassing  as  this  is,  but 
one  of  the  most  serious  defectsFls  in  the 
windfalls  going  to  people  wh^  do  not 
need  them.  For  example,  the  Record  is 
replete  with  instances  of  an  ^dividual 
who  may  have  contributed  through  social 
security  taxes  possibly  $1,000  ♦r  $2,000, 
but  the  value  of  the  benefits  h«  is  going 
to  receive  down  through  the  years  may 
amount  to  $20,000.  $25,000.  or  $30,000. 
That  is  what  we  call  a  windfall. 

There  are  some  cases  whete  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  a|ree  that 
a  windfall  Ls  quite  proper  from  a  social 
standpoint,  because  the  person  jUst  could 
not  get  along  without  it.  That  it  not  my 
problem.  My  problem  is  with  these  who. 
quite  apart  from  the  social  security  bene- 
fits for  which  they  never  really  paid 
enough  money  into  the  fund,  have  a 
very  adequate  standard  of  living  and  are 
still  receiving  the  windfall. 

I  was  hoping  that,  at  an  appropriate 
time,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
might  look  into  this  matter.  I  am  not 


saying  it  should  hold  hearings,  but  I 
would  think  it  should  receive  some  kind 
of  report  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  any 
other  appropriate  party  regarding  the 
impact  on  the  cost  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  these  windfalls  going 
to,  let  us  say,  people  who  have  well 
above  the  minimum  standard  of  living. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
could  respond  to  that.  He  knows  that  at 
one  time  I  was  proposing  an  amendment 
that  would  require  such  a  study,  but  I 
had  the  impression  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  necessary,  and  that 
the  committee  could  look  into  the 
problem  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  we 
would  propose  to  do  would  be  to  ask  the 
Department  to  study  it  and  report  to  us 
on  it.  We  have  requested  a  number  of 
studies  from  the  Department.  That  is 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  of  the  conferees.  It  could 
be  included  in  the  studies  we  have  re- 
quested. I  would  be  glad  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Senator  in  getting  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  later— 
that  is.  tomorrow — I  want  to  discuss  the 
conference  report  In  more  detail,  but  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  make  some 
brief  opening  remarks.  I  imderstand  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my  gen- 
eral view  toward  this  conference  report 
will  also  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  and  depressed  by  the  results 
of  this  conference  report  is  to  put  it  very 
mildly.  But  may  I  hasten  to  say  that  I 
make  no  criticism  of  my  chairman  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  or  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  that  committee 
who  served  as  members  of  the  confer- 
ence. We  have  had  their  assurances  that 
they  did  the  best  they  could  In  a  very 
tough  situation  in  the  conference,  and  I 
accept  that,  as  I  have  said  before. 

I  stand  here  in  order  to  defend  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  met  dally  in 
executive  session  on  this  bill,  taking  It 
up  section  by  section,  for  approximately 
4  weeks.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  do 
not  recall  any  except  1  day  that  I  missed 
during  the  executive  sessions  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  as  we  considered  this 
bill,  a  very  lengthy  bill,  350  pages  or 
more  long. 

I  think  we  did  good  work  In  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  v'hole  did  good  work,  though  it 
was  obvious  that  some  amendments 
adopted,  particularly  those  that  had  to 
do  with  social  security,  here  on  the  floor, 
would  not  survive  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  welfare  provisions  of 
this  bill,  which  I  think  are  terribly  re- 
gressive, and  which  I  think  will  have  a 
terrible  effect  on  poor  people  and  families 
throughout  this  country. 

A  statement  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  a  vote  against  the  conference 
report  is  a  vote  against  the  aged.  I  have 
here  in  my  possession  a  letter  which  I 
understand  has  now  been  mailed  to  each 
Member  of   the  Senate.   It  is  a  letter 


signed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Edelman,  presi- 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens.  Inc.  To  that  letter,  addressed  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  is  attached  what 
is  termed  an  urgent  memo  to  club  leaders 
of  the  national  council,  members  of  the 
executive  board,  advisory  committee,  na- 
tional organizing  committee,  and  sup- 
porting groups  of  the  national  council. 
That  memo  is  dated  December  12.  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  the  attached 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  CouNcn.  or 
Senior  Cttizens,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  12, 1967. 

Dear  Senator  :    On  behalf  of  th« 

officers  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  I  have  today  addressed  a  memoran- 
dum to  leaders  of  all  affiliated  clubs  and  sup- 
porting groups  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  In  all  states. 

A  copy  of  that  memorandum  la  encloeed 
with  this  letter  for  your  Information. 

It  specifically  asks  all  club  presidents  for 
the  support  of  their  clubs  concerning  the 
decision  of  officers  of  the  National  Council 
to  urge  all  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  report  of  Its  Senate  conferees  on  the 
social  security  bill. 

We  have  urged  their  understanding  of  our 
rejection  of  the  harsh  and  punitive  welfare 
provisions  of  the  conference  report.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  in  the  interests  of  human  dignity 
for  all  Americans  that  the  proposed  work 
training  provisions  be  eradicated  or  modified 
The  need  for  cash  benefit  Increases  Is  so  great 
we  believe  the  conferees  should  establish  a 
much  higher  minimum  benefit  with  a  booct 
for  other  beneficiaries  above  the  13% 
granted  In  the  conference  report. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Edelman. 

President. 

Memo — National  Council  of  Senior 
CrrizENs,  Inc. 

To:  Club  leaders  of  the  National  Council. 
members  of  the  executive  board,  advisory 
committee,  national  organizing  commit- 
tee, and  supporting  groups  of  the  Na- 
tional Council. 
Prom :  John  W.  Edelman,  president. 

This  Is  an  urgent  request  to  all  club 
leaders  and  members  to  support  the  offlcere 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  In 
their  decision  to  condemn  and  oppose  the 
report  of  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee on  social  security. 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Council 
officers'  decision,  reached  at  a  epeclal  meeUng 
today,  I  have  written  all  US  Senators  ask- 
ing them  to  disapprove  the  social  security 
conference  report  and  to  instruct  the  con- 
ference committee  to  try  to  achieve  a  com- 
promise guaranteeing  more  adequate  and 
meaningful  social  security  benefits  when 
Congress  reconvenes  next  January. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  National 
Council  officers  recognize  that  any  delay  In 
raising  social  security  benefits  adds  to  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  elderly  f>oor  forced  to 
live  in  misery  and  despair  because  of  their 
Inadequate  income,  but  we  have  taken  Into 
consideration  the  equally  heartrending  plight 
of  mothers  with  small  children  who  would 
be  forced  to  find  work  outside  the  home  or 
surrender  all  claim  to  public  assistance 
under  the  de-humanlzing  welfare  provision* 
of  the  House-pa«sed  social  security  bill 

Upon  careful  consideration,  the  National 
Council  officers  have  concluded  they  cannot 
and  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  mllllona 
of  welfare  cases  who  would  become  victim* 
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of  the  harsh,  repressive  featiu'es  of  the 
jjouse-passed  social  security  bill. 

The  National  Council  officers  have  agreed 
to  Join  social  welfare  agencies  and  other 
liberal  groups  in  demanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  the  compromise  social  security 
bill  to  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. 

While  this  probably  would  delay  enact- 
ment of  a  social  security  increase  until  next 
Tear.  It  could — because  1968  is  an  election 
year— mean  early  action  on  an  Improved 
social  security  compromise  bill  that  would 
insure  seniors  higher  social  security  bene- 
ft'.«— benefits  on  the  order  of  the  15  per  cent 
across  the  board  and  a  minimum  much  closer 
to  the  $70  a  month  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  actually  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Even  under  the  present  social  security 
compromise,  recipients  would  not  get  an 
Increase  until  next  March.  We  would  hope 
nn  Improved  compromise  social  security  bill 
could  be  passed  early  in  1968  and  that  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  could  be 
made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1968. 

In  asking  for  a  more  meaningful  social 
security  compromise,  the  National  CouncU 
ofllcers  appeal  to  all  affiliated  club  leaders 
md  National  Council  members  for  support  In 
the  form  of  letters  to  their  U.S.  Senators 
urging  a  return  of  the  present  social  security 
compromise  to  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  for  further  consideration  and 
action. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  three  para- 
graphs of  the  memorandum.  This,  I  re- 
mind Senators,  is  from  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.  It  says 
m  part: 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  National 
CouncU  officers  recognize  that  any  delay  in 
raising  social  security  benefits  adds  to  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  elderly  poor  forced  to 
live  In  misery  and  despair  because  of  their 
inadequate  income,  but  we  have  taken  Into 
consideration  the  equally  heartrending  plight 
of  mothers  with  small  children  who  would 
be  forced  to  find  work  outside  the  home  or 
lurrender  all  claim  to  public  assistance  un- 
der the  de-humanlzlng  welfare  provisions  of 
the  House-passed  social  security  blU. 

The  memorandum  continues: 
Upon  careful  consideration,  the  National 
CouncU  officers  have  concluded  they  cannot 
md  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  millions 
of  welfare  cases  who  would  become  victims 
of  the  harsh,  repressive  features  of  the 
House-passed  social  security  bill. 

The  National  Council  officers  have  agreed 
»  join  social  welfare  agencies  and  other 
.iberal  groups  in  demanding  that  the  Senat* 
return  the  compromise  social  security  bill  to 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

The  memorandum,  in  another  para- 
graph, makes  the  further  suggestion  that 
1/  the  bill  were  delayed  until  next  year, 
past  the  point  when  the  increased  checks 
could  still  be  mailed,  as  presently  in- 
tended, on  March  3,  1968—1  might  say 
that  other  Senators  and  I  have  offered 
more  than  one  plan  by  which  decision  on 
the  welfare  provisions  of  this  bill  might 
be  deferred  while  the  social  security  pro- 
visions could  become  effective,  all  to  no 
avail — nevertheless,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  memorandum  I  have  just  quoted,  and 
as  was  advocated  earlier  in  the  year  by 
some  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, it  would  always  be  possible  to 
3iake  any  social  security  increase  later 
enacted  retroactive  to  whatever  date 
Congress  might  choose. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, that  there  will  be  a  social  security 
benefit  Increase.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  for  that;  the  Senate  is  for 
It;  the  President  is  for  it;  Republicans 
are  for  it.  and  Democrats  are  for  it. 
There  Ls  no  question  that  social  security 
benefits.  In  any  event,  will  be  increased. 
Next  year  is  an  election  year,  and  If  there 
Is  pressure  for  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease this  year,  there  certainly  will  be 
no  less  pressure  for  such  increases  next 
year. 

So  that  Is  not  the  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  Is  in  question  is  that  there  are 
provisions  in  the  conference  bill  which 
should  not  become  law.  That  is  why  my 
fellow  Senators  and  I  have  offered  vari- 
ous methods  by  which  action  might  be 
delayed  until  these  provisions  might  be 
better  understood  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  conference,  the  Senate  receded 
on  all  of  the  amendments  regarding  wel- 
fare for  unemployed  fathers.  The  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  on  a  rollcall  vote,  under  which  the 
families  of  unemployed  fathers  in  a  home 
would  not  be  ineligible  in  any  State  for 
welfare  assistance  but,  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  he  himself  then  would 
be  required  to  go  into  a  work  or  training 
program  within  30  days,  and  we  would 
thereby  see  if  we  could  not  restabilize 
many  of  the  families  In  the  country,  and 
eliminate  the  family  destroying  effects  of 
present  welfare  programs.  But  further- 
more, under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report,  even  in  those  22  States 
which  now  have  some  form  of  permissive 
program  for  families,  the  fathers  who  are 
unemployed,  must  have  a  substantial 
connection  with  the  labor  force  before 
he  or  his  family  can  obtain  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

This  quite  obviously.  Mr.  President, 
cuts  out  the  families  of  young  fathers 
who  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a 
Job  for  any  substantial  length  of  time. 
Specifically,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides, in  regard  to  the  substantial  con- 
nection with  the  labor  force  which  Is 
required  In  those  22  States  that  do  have 
such  programs,  that  a  father  must  have 
a  record  of  6  calendar  quarters  of  em- 
ployment out  of  a  13-quarter  period  end- 
ing in  the  year  before  application  for 
assistance,  or  have  received  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  his  family  to  be 
eligible  for  aid  under  the  aid-to-famUies- 
wlth-dependent-chUdren  program. 

I  think  what  the  Senate  should  try  to 
contemplate  is  what  will  happen  then,  in 
those  families,  and  to  those  children,  and 
whether  this  bill  will,  after  all.  accom- 
plish what  we  hope  to  accomplish,  which 
is  to  give  people  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  poverty  and  into  a  life  of  self- 
sufficiency  which  this  country  values. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  hberals  and 
conservatives  both  agree  that  the  welfare 
system  of  this  country  is  a  failure.  Very 
recently,  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Com- 
missioner Ginsberg,  called  it  a  bankrupt 
policy.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  over- 
statement or  an  overdramatization. 
While  the  numbers  of  people  receiving 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
general  assistance  have  remained  rela- 


tively constant  In  recent  years,  the  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  has  skyrocketed, 
and  this  fact  has  ver>-  alarming  implica- 
tions for  us  aU. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  get  at  that 
problem,  a  tremendous  problem  in  this 
country,  by  simply  saying  that  as  of  a 
given  date — for  example,  as  of  Januarj-  1, 
1968.  effective  July  1,  1968 — there  will  be 
a  freeze  on  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  in  any  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  proper  way 
to  get  at  the  problem  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  we  pass  a  law  freezing  the  popula- 
tion growth  in  this  country,  which  Is  ris- 
ing at  tlie  rate  of  6,400  additional  Ameri- 
cans every  day.  It  is  not  a  proper  way  to 
solve  a  growing  problem  in  this  country, 
Mr.  President,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
pass  a  law  in  Congress  freezing  people 
in  their  present  locations. 

In  the  decade  between  1950  and  1960, 
11  million  Americans  moved  from  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  into  the  cities. 
Mr.  President,  that  migration  continues 
today  at  the  rate  of  500,000  to  600.000  a 
year.  So  as  long  as  we  do  not  repeal  the 
population  increase — and  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  say  in  passing  that  the  conference 
report  provides  only  one-third  of  the 
funds  for  family  planning,  which  might 
cut  down  on  the  birth  rate,  that  were 
provided  by  the  Senate — what  will  hap- 
pen according  to  the  oflQcial  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  that  on  July  1.  1968.  300,- 
000  children  will  be  cut  off  the  relief  rolls 
unless  the  already  overburdened  State 
and  local  city  governments  can  find  addi- 
tional funds  to  provide  for  them.  That  is 
why  some  of  us  are  speaking  here 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  Intention  to 
conduct  a  filibuster  and  will  not  do  so. 
Neither  does  any  other  Senator,  to  my 
knowiedge.  What  has  been  said  by  vari- 
ous individual  Senators,  myself  included, 
is  that  the  pending  bill  presents  such  a 
crisis  of  conscience  for  all  of  us  and  such 
a  moral  matter  for  many  of  us  that  we 
cannot  stand  aside  and  let  it  pass  with- 
out being  heard. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  The  Senate 
has  spent.  I  think,  much  more  time  on 
bills  of  less  impact  on  many  occasions 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  do  my  best 
to  point  out  the  effects  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  have  already  read  from  the  report 
of  an  organization  which  represents 
those  who  would  stand  to  gain  most  from 
the  social  security  provisions  of  the  bill 
Itself,  the  elderly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yield 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  would  be  cut  off.  Can  he  point 
out  the  section  of  the  bill  which  would 
do  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  am  ulking  about  the 
freeze.  That  is  the  official  estimate  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tar>',  communicated  to  me  in  the  presence 
of  the  majority  leader  and  a  great  many 
other  Senators,  by  Mr  Joseph  Califano 
of  the  White  House  staff  Just  yesterday. 


;{(J324 


Mr.   ANDERSON.   He  might 
taken. 

Mr.    HARRIS     The   InformAlon    was 
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the  legislation  Is  passed  a;id  this  provl-  ent    children    and    the    breakdowna  of 

sion  renialns  In  the  bill?  What  will  be  the  families  Involving  children.  That  Is  one 

effect  of  that  legislation  on  our  major  ur-  of  our  major  problems  involved  In  the 

read  from  the  actual  statemer  ,  by  Sec-     ban  centers  next  July  and  August  and  welfare  system.  We  should  provide  lohs 

retary  Gardner  when  he  gav(    us  that     September?  and  training  and  better  living  condlUom 

information.  }  Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    President.    I    say.  All  of  those  things  are  intertwined  How 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  issued  ii  tabula-     first,  that  much  of  what  I  know  about  ever,  we  cannot  achieve  this  simply  by 

tlon  saying  Uiat  it  would  not  Iqp  off  any     the  effect  of  our  welfare  system  nation-  saying  that  we  will  put  a  lid  on  it  unless 


at  all 

Mr.  HARRIS  It  does  not  lo^  off  chil- 
dren. It  does  what  the  distingulihed  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  said  a  while  ago.  It 
says  to  States:  "We  have  put  a  freeze  on. 
We  win  not  prevent  you  from  gltlng  them 
welfare,  but  you  will  have  to  flay  for  It 
yourselves."  That,  In  effect,  I  Submit  la 
lopping  off  children  when  we-  consider 
the  terrible  taxation  burdens  liiat  most 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  coujtry  now 
liave.  I 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr,  HARRIS   I  yield.  i 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Preslden^.  while  It 
does  not  exactly  lop  off  children,  it  takes 
away  F'edoral  benefits  from  the  bhlldren. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  i$  exactly 
correct 

Mr  METCALF.  And  the  percentage  Is 
to  be  determined  as  of  Januari  1.  1968. 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  Senator  li  correct. 
That  Is  why  18  Governors  are  (^  record 
a^aln.st  that  provision.  i 

Mr  METCALF.  That  Is  to  go  l>to  effect 
on  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Tlie  Senator  U  exactly 
correct 


nJly  has  been  learned  as  a  result  of  my 
travels  around  the  country  and  from  my 
attendance  at  the  hearings  we  have  held 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

I  would  not  want  to  make  any  predic- 
tions in  regard  to  the  riots  and  the  law- 
lessness which,  of  course,  are  Intolerable. 
And  I  have  made  that  clear. 

If  one  looks  at  the  ghetto  areas  of 
America  and  the  condltloios  now  existing 
there,  and  looks  at  the  desire  that  exists 
there  for  work,  the  lack  of  available  Jobs, 
the  lack  of  training  to  do  such  work,  and 
the  terrible  conditions  existing  In  cities 
around  the  country,  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  pending  bill  would  be  harmful 
and  not  helpful  In  improving  the  condi- 
tions and  living  standards  of  those  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me,  if  I  may  continue  that  point,  that 
one  of  Uie  great  problems,  one  of  the 
great  complaints,  one  of  the  matters  that 
causes  the  greatest  concern  to  the  poor 
has  been  the  question  of  welfare  and  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  many  children 
there  who  need  help  and  this  kind  of 


Mr.  METCALF.  But  the  percei^ge  will     assistance  so  that  they  may  have  some 

thing  to  eat  and  something  to  wear.  Yet, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
are  permitting  legislation  to  be  passed 
which  would  cut  those  children  off  so 
that  they  will  have  no  place  to  turn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  make  the  situation 
which  we  will  be  facing  in  this  country 
completely  intolerable. 

I  thought  that  we  learned  something 
last  summer  We  at  least  appointed  a 
commission  and  said  some  prayers  over 
it.  It  Is  out  of  those  prayers  and  out  of 
the  establishment  of  that  commission 
that  we  have  cr-me  In  with  legislation 
like  this,  legislation  which  sets  us  back, 
it  seems  to  me. 

I  thought  that  we  had  dlfflculties  and 
problems  witli  some  of  the  minority 
members  of  our  population  In  the  United 
States  6  or  9  months  ago. 

What  are  we  asking  for  in  1968?  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  country  with  a  gross 
national  product  of  approximately  $800 
billion  and  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
intelligence  and  the  courage  that  this 
country  possesses,  and  the  experiences 
that  we  have  been  through,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  giant  step  backward 
rather  than  realize  our  responsibility 
and  move  forward  and  do  something 
about  these  matters. 

Without  any  question,  the  pending  leg- 
islation would  be  a  major  step  In  the 
WTong  direction. 

Mr,  HARRIS,  Mr,  President.  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  a  major  .step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  As  I  said  a  while  ago. 
we  cannot  answer  up  to  the  concern  we 
all  have  over  the  skyrocketing  number 
of  cases  involving  familie.s  with  riepend- 


be  estimated  and  determined  asbf  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968.  a  lew  days  from  no%. 

Mr  HAHRIS  That  Is  a  freeze  that  will 
go  hito  fiTect  a  few  day.s  from  now.  It 
will  be  as  of  that  time.  January  1.  1968, 
but  will  be  effective  as  of  July  1.  1968. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Welfare  Is  handled  in 
many  of  our  States  by  an  appropriation 
of  the  State  legislatures.  And  many  of 
our  State  legislatures  are  not  meeting  at 
all  next  year,  , 

Mr  HARRIS  I  believe  the  Senator  Is 
exectly  correct,  I 

Mr,  METCALF.  In  many  of  o»r  States 
appropriations  for  welfare  are  handled 
by  county  boards  and  local  iownshlp 
boards.  And  those  people  opertte  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis.  They  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  take  cafe  of  the 
freeze  that  is  to  start  on  January  1.  1968. 

Mr  HARRIS  The  Senator  t.s  correct. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana .said  awhile  ago  th.at  the  result  would 
be  that  States  would  be  a  httle  more  .se- 
lective as  to  the  number  of  chilciren  they 
take  on  the  rolls.  They  would  put  some 
chilrirrn  off    That  Is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  tho  Siuiator  vleld:' 

Mr,  HARRIS    I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton In  the  chair >.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr,  KENNFJDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
serves  on  the  commission  that  ha.s  been 
investicatln?  the  riots  and  lawlessness 
and  dlsorder.s  that  took  place  in  the 
United  States  last  summer 

Would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
speculate  as  to  what  he  thlnk.s  Is  a  pos- 
sible result  of  this  kind  of  leglslfttion.  If 


unless 

we  put  a  lid  on  the  population  of  the 
country  which  is  also  skyrocketing  and 
also  put  a  lid  on  the  migration  of  people 
which  is  taking  place  at  a  tremendous 
pace  from  the  rural  towns  and  areas 
into  the  cities.  Since  we  cannot  put  a  lid 
on  either  of  those  two  situations  by  legis- 
lation, it  seems  to  me  to  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  cities  and  to  States  like  my 
own,  where  we  have  the  ADC  cases  in- 
creasing rapidly,  to  say:  "You  will  have 
to  take  care  of  them  yourselves  or  the 
children  will  have  no  assistance  whatso- 
ever." 

With  respect  to  the  r>ending  bill,  this  is 
what  has  been  primarily  done.  We  all 
want  to  solve  the  matter  of  the  increased 
welfare  costs.  We  all  have  that  same 
wish.  However,  it  takes  more  than  a  wish. 
and  it  takes  more  than  putting  a  lid  on 
something,  and  it  takes  more  than  harsh 
laws. 

As  I  have  said.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, as  perfected  in  the  Senate.  In 
respect  to  the  welfare  provisions,  was  a 
landmark  change  of  philosoiJhy  from  the 
hopelessness  and  despair  of  poverty  to 
the  widened  opportunities  for  self- 
sufflciency. 

Con.sider  what  has  happened  to  that 
bill  since  we  passed  it.  The  Incentive 
provided  for  people  to  participate  In  the 
training  programs  is  drastically  cut  from 
the  Senate  provision  of  $20  a  week,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  person's  welfare  payment, 
to  $30  a  month. 

There  were  also  other  reductions  or 
eliminations  of  increased  incentive.  For 
example,  the  Senate  had  provided  that 
a  person  might  keep  the  first  $50  and 
half  of  anything  thereafter  that  he  might 
earn,  in  addition  to  his  welfare  payment. 
In  regard  to  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  that  was  reduced  to  $30 
and  one-third  of  anything  over  that  In 
regard  to  emergency  assistance,  the  more 
stringent  House  position— that  Is,  30 
days — was  accepted  rather  than  the  Sen- 
ate position  of  60  days  for  the  number  of 
days  In  any  12-month  period  during 
which  emergency  assistance  might  be 
given. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  something  of  a  pattern  in 
this  session,  that,  on  emergency  assist- 
ance, one  of  the  few  Instances  in  which 
the  Senate  position  was  more  restrictive, 
the  incentives  in  this  bill  for  people  to 
work  were  reduced,  but  a  provision  «as 
retained  which  provides  that  emergency 
assistance  may  not  be  used  where  need 
for  assLstance  came  about  because  of  a 
child's  or  a  relative's  refusal,  without 
good  cause,  to  accept  employment  or 
training  for  employment. 

The  only  other  provision  of  this  bill 
which  I  intend  to  mention  tonight  is  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  mother^;  with 
preschool  children  from  the  mandatory 
requirement  for  work.  They  might  be  re- 
quired by  a  State  to  give  up  their  chil- 
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dren  to  a  day  care  center  of  uneven 
quality  and  go  to  work  in  any  kmd  of 
Job  that  might  be  provided.  That  ex- 
emption was  removed,  and  such  mothers 
of  preschool  children,  for  the  first  time 
m  the  history  of  this  country,  can  be 
forced  to  put  their  children  in  day  care 
centers  and  be  forced  to  leave  those  chil- 
dren and  go  into  a  Job  of  indeterminate 

Quality. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  Just  some  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  are  disturbed  about 
this  bill.  I  have  already  read  a  letter,  or 
portions  of  a  letter,  from  the  group  which 
represents  the  older  people  of  this 
country,  who  stand  to  gain  most  by  a 
social  security  Increase  and  who  stand 
to  be  hurt  most  by  any  delay  In  its  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prijited  at  this  point  In  the  Record  cer- 
tain letters  and  telegrams  from  other 
groups  which  also  take  the  same  E>osltion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Washxncton.  D.C. 

December  13.  1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  ABSoclatlon 
representing  virtually  all  of  the  railroad 
workers  in  the  United  States  concurs  fully 
with  the  position  of  the  AFI^-CIO  taken  in 
their  telegram  of  12/11/67  on  the  pending 
social  security  legislation.  We  ask  that  the 
social  security  legislation  be  returned  to  the 
conference  committee  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  Just  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
Nation's  retired  and  poverty  stricken. 

G.    E.    LXICHTT, 

Chairman,     Railicay     Labor     Executives 
Association. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Fred  R,  Harris. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C: 

We  support  and  are  encouraged  by  your 
efforU  to  return  bill  H.R.  12080  to  the  House- 
Senate   committee    for    further    review.    We 
urge  you  to  ask  the  Senate  conferees  to  up- 
hold the  humane  Intent  of  the  welfare  pro- 
visions In  the  Senate  bill  (amendment  425). 
Arthur  M.  S'rrvENSCN.  Jr,. 
President.  Natioruxl  Presbyterian  Health 
(t   Welfare  Association. 

Washington.  D,C.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Fred  R,   Harris. 
Washington,  DC: 

Farmers  tJnlon  Board  calls  upon  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  social  security  conference  re- 
port, 

Farmers  Union  feels  that  the  conference 
report  might  push  welfare  concepts  back- 
ward 20  years.  Farmers  Union  continues  to 
support  the  plan  to  give  work  and  training 
opfKjrtunltles  for  low  Income  people  instead 
of  welfare  as  contained  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  was  rejected  by  the  conferees. 

Farmers  Union  is  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  social  security  conierence  report  failed 
to  give  significant  Increases  in  social  security 
payments  above  a  cost  of  living  Increase. 
There  Is  little  question  that  the  bUl  wlU 
leave  many  millions  on  social  security  with 
total  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
future  generations  without  adequate  retire- 
ment incomes. 

Farmers  Union  regrets  that  the  drug  lobby 
was  successful  in  eliminating  the  generic 
ilrug  provision  from  the  bill,  which  would 
save  an  estimate  of  (lOO  million  In  taxes 
each  year. 
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Farmers  Union  urges  that  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  be  reworked  by  the  Congress  early 
next  year. 

TONT   T.    Dechant. 

President,  National  Farmers  Union. 

Washington.  D.C. 
December  13.  1967. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Public  assistance  and  welfare  provisions  of 
1967  social  security  amendments  approved 
by  conference  committee  represent  major 
retreat  from  gains  won  over  many  years. 
Freezing  of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  chU- 
dren  and  compulsory  work  programs  are 
punitive  and  regressive  in  effect  and  would 
work  hardship  not  only  on  the  poor  but  on 
state  and  municipal  welfare  resources.  We 
commend  you  for  your  leadership  in  urging 
that  Senate  stand  by  its  version  of  bUl. 

ARTHUB    S,    FlXMINO, 

National  Council  of  Churches. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Pam  R,  HaREIs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  1967  social 
security  amendments.  The  medievalism  of 
the  pubUc  welfare  provisions  far  outweighs 
any  gains  to  be  realized  from  Increases  In 
OASDI  benefits.  We  have  a  deep  concern  for 
the  plight  of  the  elderly  but  the  additional 
hardships  to  be  Imposed  by  the  bill  on  al- 
ready deprived  children  and  families  render 
this  bill  an  unsound  public  program.  The 
conferees  should  be  Instructed  to  approxi- 
mate the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  to 
reject  the  Inhumane  and  regressive  House 
bill.  Our  committees  on  aging,  on  family  and 
ciilld  welfare  and  on  health  Join  us  In  urging 
you  to  return  the  projxised  bill  to  the  con- 
ference committee. 

CoMMDNrrv  Service  Society 
or  New  York, 

John  H,  Mathis. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

Washington.  D,C,, 

December  11,  1967. 
Hon,  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  urges  you  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  bill.  What  started  out  as  a  social 
security  measure  has  become  an  Instrument 
of  eoclal  Insecurity.  It  generates  pressure  to 
break  up  families.  Under  this  bill  fathers 
would  abandon  their  families  and  mothers 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  children  and 
go  to  work.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  t>ecomlng 
a  war  on  the  victims  of  poverty.  Cities  now 
wracked  by  terrible  crises  would  be  faced  with 
the  Intolerable  choice  of  leaving  poor  people 
destitute  or  trying  to  provide  for  them  out 
of  funds  they  do  not  have.  This  Is  a  shocking 
and  regressive  bill.  We  urge  you  to  send  It 
back  to  conference  and  Instruct  the  conferees 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  provisions. 

ROT    WH-KlNS. 

Chairman.  Executive  Committee.  Lead- 
ership Conference   on    Civil  Rights. 

Washington,  D.C. 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
Is  deeply  concerned  about  restrictive  welfare 
pro\-lslons  In  conference  report  on  HR. 
12080 — the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  Compulsory  work  requirements  on 
mothers  with  small  children  and  the  AFDC 
freeze  must  be  eliminated.  Respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  not  approve  conference  report 


but  refer  It  back  with  request  that  new  con- 
ferees be  appointed 

Charu:s  I.  Schottland, 
President,  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers. 

New  York,  NY.. 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Frtd  R.  Harris, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Please  reject  conference  report  on  HJi, 
12080.  Title  n  Irremediably  endangers  and 
deprives  milUons  of  children. 

Joseph  H.  Reid, 
Executive  Director. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Feed  R,  Harris, 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  your  strongest  leadership  In  opposing 
conference  report  which  would  provide  tert- 
ously  inadequate  social  security  benefits  and 
will  cruelly  pumsh  the  poor  with  progressive 
welfare  changes. 

Philip  Beens'tin. 
Executive  Vice  President,   Council  of 
Jewish     Federations     and      Welfare 
Funds. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Family  Service  Association  of  America  con- 
cerned   for    America's    needy    families    and 
helpless  children  finds  conferees'  reports  on 
social   security   amendmints   most   unsatis- 
factory.   Understand    you     are    considering 
working  to  restore  Senate  provisions.  Assure 
you  of  our  continued  support  and  gratitude 
for  such  effort  to  avoid  regressive  legislation 
adversely  affecting  Strong  family  life. 
Clark  W.  Bi^cKBtrRN, 
General  Director,  Family   Service  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Vaixet  Forge.  Pa.. 

December  12, 1967. 
Senator  F^ed  R,  Harris. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Support  your  refusal  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  social  security  bill  with 
its  regressive  prov-lslons  regarding  work  and 
training  programs  and  the  freeze  In  the 
number  of  children  on  AFDC,  We  will  try  to 
Interpret  the  problems  in  this  bill  to  our 
constituency. 

Elizabeth  J.  Miller, 
Executive  Director,  Division  of  Christian 
Social  Concern,  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention. 


Washington.  D.C, 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  conference  report  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  Is  repugnant  to  human  needs  and 
dignity.  Social  security  benefit  levels  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  the  work-training 
requirements  imposed  on  mothers  by  the 
conference  report  are  unconscionable.  The 
welfare  t>eneflt  freeze  will  Impose  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  local  communities  and  adjust- 
ments In  old-age  assistance  and  welfare 
standards  may  deprive  the  poorest  of  our 
retired  citizens  of  any  Income  Increases  at 
all.  On  behalf  of  more  than  6  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
APL-CIO.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
social  security  conference  report  and  subse- 
quently to  Instruct  conferees  to  Insist  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

WAL'rEK  P.  Reuther. 
President.  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO. 


11.  1967. 
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Miami  Beach, 
December 
Senator  F*reo  R.  Harris, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

AFL-CIO  considers  conference 
social   security  absolutely   Inadeqliate.   Most 
of   Senate    provisions   designed    t )    Improve 
House  bill  have  been  abandoned.  1  eneflts  for 

•xceed    al- 

E  streats   on 

enate    are 

passlon- 

rge  every 

senator  to  vote  against  this  deplorlfble  attack 
on  poor  and  underprivileged  and  ifequest  an- 
other conference  to  secure  passage  of  an  ade- 
quate social  security  bill. 

George  Mi^t, 
President,  /  TL-CtO. 


OASDI    recipients    would    barely 
ready  Increased  costs  of   living, 
welfare    provisions    enacted    by 
travesty  on  America's  image  as  C' 
ate  and  humanitarian  nation.  We 
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Washington.  :  i.C, 

December  f  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  H.\rris, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  extremely  dismayed  ove4  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  sod  ,1  security 
amendments.  The  basic  approach  to  public 
welfare  embodied  In  the  report  Is  not  In 
keeping  with  human  dignity.  We  u  ge  correc 
tlon  of  the  coercive  features  of  '.  he  report 
the  elimination  of  the  freeze  on  lumber  of 
APDC  recipients  and  the  limit  on  imount  of 
medicaid  payments.  Urge  you  to  o  ipose  con 
ference  report  and  to  seek  the  ret  irn  of  the 
bill  to  conference  committee  for  rsults  more 
in  keeping  with  the  Senate  bill. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  CorccJian, 

Secretary,     National     Confer  nee     of 
Catholic  Charities. 

Sionx  Palls,  S.  I  ak., 

December)f2, 1967. 
Pred  Harris, 
Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Know  of  hearty  professional  support  for 
your  coalition  of  Senators  MondalaJ  Kennedy, 
Morse,  Kennedy,  Harris,  Hartke,  tand  Met- 
calf  regarding  Senate  position  on  i2080  ADC 
provisions  better  that  the  1967  social  security 
amendments  perish  than  that  we  regress  to 
the  punitive  era  of  the  English  >oor  laws 
of  1600. 

Robert  Mabbs  National  Assn.  bf  Social 
Works  Commission  Social  Actions  for  Iowa 
Kansas  Minnesota  Missouri  Nebra^a.  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 


New  York,  f  ,Y, 
December  i2, 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Board  of  Social  Ministry,  iLutheran 
Church  In  America  is  opposed  to  t  le  regres- 
sive public  welfare  measures  emboli  ed  In  the 
conference  report  on  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1967.  We  support  y(  u  in  your 
efforts  to  keep  the  substance  of  tl»  Senate 
bin. 

Cedric  W.  Tilb^g, 
Secretary  for  Program  and  Lea  lership. 


National  Socml  Welfare  Assemi  lt 


1,  1967. 


for  your 


New  York.  N.Y.,  December 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Thank  yo' 
letter  of  December  6  about  the  Setiate  floor 
action  on  HR.  12080.  T 

These  are  Indeed  great  gains  al  id  It  was 
heart-breaking  to  lose  them  all  I  i  confer- 
ence. The  welfare,  church,  labor  (  nd  other 
groups  supporting  the  earlier  Senfl  te  action 
on  welfare  changes  are,  therefor* ,  hoping 
that  the  conference  report  will  b«  rejected 
In  the  Interest  of  a  better  bill. 

We  are  naturally  concerned  that  he  social 
Insurance  beneflclarlea  should  nol  be  long 
deprived  of  badly  needed  Increase!  but  feel 
the  Senate  can   appropriately   Insist  on   the 


level  of  benefits  In  Its  bill  as  well  as  a  welfare 
program  which  Is  morally  and  practically 
tenable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Wickenden, 
Technical   Consultant  on   Public  Social 
Policy. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
read  the  telegrams,  but  I  will  just  point 
out  the  organizations  that  are  repre- 
sented by  some  of  these  letters  and  tele- 
grams. 

For  example,  here  is  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  National  Presbyterian  Health  & 
Welfare  Association. 

A  telegram  from  the  Farmers  Union. 

A  telegram  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs  of  the 
Comnjunity  Service  Society  of  New  Yorlc. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ing, president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  This  telegram  reads: 

Public  assistance  and  welfare  provisions  of 
1967  Social  Security  Amendment  approved 
by  conference  committee  represent  major  re- 
treat from  gains  won  over  many  years.  Freez- 
ing of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
compulsory  work  programs  are  punitive  and 
regressive  In  effect  and  would  work  hardship 
not  only  on  the  poor  but  on  State  and  munic- 
ipal welfare  resources.  We  commend  you  for 
your  leadership  In  urging  that  Senate  stand 
by  Its  version  of  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  similar  tele- 
gram signed  by  Mr.  Roy  Wilklns,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Another  telegram  of  similar  nature 
was  received  from  Mr.  Charles  I.  Schott- 
land,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers. 

I  have  a  similar  telegram  from  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Reld,  executive  director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Here  also  is  a  similar  telegram  from 
Mr.  Philip  Bernstin,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds. 

A  telegram  from  the  general  director 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America  and  from  the  executive  director 
of  the  Division  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cern of  the  American  Baptist  Convention 
have  also  been  received. 

A  similar  telegrsmi  from  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  president  of  the  Industrial 
Union,  Department  of  AFL-CIO. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  George  Mean^, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  well  as  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Lawrence  J. 
Corcoran,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  are  at 
hand. 

I  have  another  telegram  along  the 
same  general  line  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Works  Commission. 
Social  Actions  for  Iowa,  Kansas,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota. 

Another  telegram  is  from  the  Board  of 
Social  Ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America. 

Finally  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth Wickenden,  technical  consultant  on 
public  social  policy  of  the  National  So- 
cial Welfare  Assembly. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  illustrates 
the  deep  concern  of  these  groups.  The 
communications  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  for  Senators  to  read  Illustrates 


why  it  is  Imperative  that  we  lay  over 
this  bill,  or  at  least  these  provisions  of 
this  bin,  until  next  year,  so  that  the 
country  may  know  the  situation  and 
Congress  may  know  what  it  is  about  to 
do  to  a  great  many  poor  people  In  this 
country. 

KING  CONSTANTINE  CONGRATU- 
LATED ON  EFFORTS  TO  RESTORE 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  TO 
GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late King  Constantlne  on  the  leadership 
and  verve  he  Is  showing  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  popular  government  to  his  be- 
loved Greece.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that 
the  venture  he  has  launched  so  boldly 
will  truly  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
democracy  and  freedom. 

I  urge  our  administration  to  express 
our  support  as  vigorously  as  we  can.  It 
Is  vital  that  we  extend  this  support  im- 
mediately in  order  to  strengthen  the 
King's  hand  while  the  situation  is  in  flux. 

Worst  of  all  would  be  for  us  to  say  or 
do  nothing.  Silence  at  this  time  from  our 
Government  would  be  taken  as  assent  to 
and  approval  of  the  course  and  cause  of 
the  military  junta  which  siezed  power 
illegally  and  in  defiance  of  public  senti- 
ment last  April.  It  was  with  silence  that 
the  United  States  greeted  and  treated 
the  junta,  perhaps  leading  many  to  be- 
lieve that  we  supported  the  junta  and  Its 
suppression  of  democratic  processes,  an 
impression  I  know  was  not  correct  in 
fact.  As  Edmund  Burke  said: 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect that  impression  and  to  encourage 
the  revltallzation  of  democracy  in 
Greece.  We  should  issue  a  clarion  caU  of 
encouragement  to  King  Constantlne  for 
doing  just  what  so  many  of  us  felt  would 
have  to  be  done — and  should  be  done. 
He  Is  a  brave  man  and  deserves  every 
encouragement. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
King's  pledge  that  "a  spirit  of  revenge 
will  not  prevail.  "  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  honor  this  pledge  and  that  it  wlU  ex- 
tend to  all  of  the  political  prisoners,  in- 
cluding Andreas  Papandreou  and  Mlkls 
Theodorakls,  who  were  incarcerated  at 
tlie  time  of  the  mlhtary  coup  last  spring. 

Indeed,  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
more  liberal  elements  In  Greece  will  not 
be  so  alienated  by  the  latest  events  that 
they  resort  to  wider  disorder.  The  true 
interests  of  Greece,  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  can  only  be  served  by 
the  swiftest  possible  return  to  constitu- 
tional democracy  with  an  elected  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  Greece  and  Kin*: 
Constantlne  achieve  that  objective. 


ENROLLED   BILI.   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  December  13, 
1967.  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  signed  the  followinR  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
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H.B.  13510.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
md  lor  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fisceil  year 
19M,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURN Mi:NT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  ttiat 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.>,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  14,  1967,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  13.  1967: 

POSTMASTKH 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
mute  rs: 

ARKANSAS 

Ola  M.  Ijeach,  Mount  Vernon,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  B.  R.  King,  transferred. 

CAUrORNIA 

Qrace  E.  Mclntlre.  Herlong,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Preltas,  resigned 

ILLINOIS 

Paul  J.  Provlnes,  Sumner,  II!.,  in  place  of 
S  L.  Pool,  retired. 

MAHTLAND 

Una  P.   Harner,   Boyds,   Md.,  In   place  of 
A.O.  Vltts,  Jr.,  declined 

MINNESOTA 

Patrick  J.   Donnelly,   LakevUle,   Minn.,   In 
place  of  K.  N.  Hullet,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Wayne  O.  Gasman,  Port  Harrison,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Latsch,   retired 

NirW   YORK 

Joan  M.  Herrtngton,  JohnsonvUle,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  D.  J.  Ryan,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

George   W.    Armstrong.    Marlow,    Okla.,   In 
place  of  Edwin  Coyle,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Edwin  a.  Young.  Wyncote,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
f.T.  McMahon,  transferred. 

TENNESSEE 

Albert    L.    Roggll,    Winchester,    Tenn.,    In 
place  of  A.  O.  Shook,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Lou   Ann    Unger,    Inez,    Tex.,    In    place    of 
M.  R.  Koontz,  retired 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  December  13,  196"; 
Depabtment  or  Detense 

Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  nunola,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

VS.    AlB    PORCB 

Ma].  Gen.  Richard  P.  Klocko.  rai327, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  p>o8l- 
Oona  of  Importance  and  reep>onslblllty  de- 
signated by  the  President  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Lt.    Oen.    WUllam    W.    Momyer,     PR1964 


(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  general,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Aemy 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  Charles  Ames,  0328307, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Erbon  Wilbur  Wise,  01280066, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Laurence  Bernard  Adams,  Jr.,  0396091, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  James  Harold  Biddy,  0390683,  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps. 

Col.  Floyd  Leonard  Edsall,  0555952,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Jack  Kendall  Elrod,  02091158,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Albert  Lee  Lemen,  0391248,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Van  Daley  Nunally,  Jr.,  01167144  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Charles  Henry  Wilson,  0485619,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

U.S.  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navv.  under  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5085. 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Adm.  Charles  D.  Griffin,  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appwlntment  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  with  the  rank  of  general  for  a 
period  of  4  years  from  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1968  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  C-ode.  section  5201. 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  apjxilntment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Wood  B.  Kyle  William  K.  Jones 

Joseph  O   Butcher        Raymond  G.  Davis 
Norman  J.  Anderson     Charles  J.  Qullter 
Keith  B.  McCutcheon 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Earl  E.  Anderson  Oscar  F.  Peatross 

Michael  P.  Ryan  Edwin  B.  Wheeler 

Prank  E.  Garretson  James  E.  Herbold,  Jr. 

George  E.  Docley  Webb  D.  Sawyer 

Regan  Puller  Robert  P.  Keller 

John  R.  ChalBson  Alan  J.  Armstrong 

Fedfral  Trade  Commission 
James  M.  Nicholson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired  term   of   7   years  from   September   26, 
1962. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  US 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral 

Capt.  John  D   McCub-  Capl.  WUllam  L.  Mor- 

bln  rlson 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Ham-  Capt.  WlHlam  P.  Rea 

mond  III 


The  following-named  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral : 

Capt.  Arnold  I.  Sobel 

Department  or  Justici 
Stephen  J.  Pollak.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
In  the  Ant  Force 
The    nominations    beginning    Richard    H. 
Bennett,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Douglas 
B.    Wood,   to   be   second   lieutenant,   which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared   In   the   Congressional   Record   on 
November  14,  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  T.  Abell, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  John  C.  Trittschuh, 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  November 
27, 1967. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Albert  L.  Gore, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  Max;  WiUis.  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  November  14,  1967; 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  Harold  R. 
Aaron,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Ludwlg  C. 
Hoffmann,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  November 
27, 1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Prank  A.  Bar- 
ker, Jr.,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Peter  G. 
Yatsevltch,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  api>eared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  December  5.  1967. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

TTie  nominations  beginning  Gerald  G. 
Abel,  to  be  major,  and  ending  WlUlam  G. 
Bates,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
api>eared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  14.  1967. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  nominations  beglnnlne  Irving  G. 
Bauer,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Edwin  L.  Knowles,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  27,  1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

R,ev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  National 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  to  whom  in  all  ages  men  have 
lifted  up  their  hearts  in  prayer,  deliver 
us  now  from  the  clash  and  clamor  of  the 
world,  from  the  tumult  of  our  days,  from 
the  pressure  of  daily  duties,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  many  voice?  that  we  may  hear 
again  Thy  "still  small  voice"  and  know 
the  meaning  of  "Emmanuel"— "God 
with  u.s."  Grant  us  now  the  clean  hands 
and  pure  hearts  which  enable  u?  to  walk 
and  work  with  Thee  this  day. 

Bless  this  Nation  which  Thou  hast 
given  us  for  our  heritage.  Correct  us 
wherein  we  are  wrong;  confirm  and 
strengthen  us  wherein  we  are  right;  pre- 
serve us  from  violence  and  discord;  and 
make  us  good  enough  and  great  enough 
for  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Equip  us 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  so 
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furnish  us  In  righteousness  thai  we  may 
be  a  servant  people  to  all  manilnd. 

Guide  by  Thy  spirit  the  Pres^ent  and 
all  in  authority  over  us.  Be  irlth  our 
youth  in  the  armed  services,  iuardlnK 
them  In  moments  of  temptafion  and 
strengthening  them  in  hours  i|Of  peril. 
Lift  all  consultations  for  peacei  into  the 
higher  order  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Now,  wilt  Thou  Impart  to  Thy  servants 
here  that  higher  wisdom  which  <;omes  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  In  TlfBe. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amfcn. 


tup:  journal 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedlnts  of  yes- 
terday was  read  arid  approved.} 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SEKATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  arino\mced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles:  '• 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  th*  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  4t  1949  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  Cor  other 
purposes;  and  f 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  JMstrlct  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Ckitrol  Act 
to  limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and 
beer  that  may  be  brought  Into  thp  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amenctnents  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  ol5  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  , 

H.R.  10783.  An  act  relating  to  olime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  ( f  Colum- 
bia: and 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  th  it  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  tea  rher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  531  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  80  afteH20  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes.     | 

The  message  also  announced  Ihat  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendi»ents  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10783)  entitled  'An  act 
relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  requests  a 
conference  with  tpe  House  on  |he  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  ihereon. 
and  appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  "IVdings, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  conf#rees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  j 

The  message  also  announced  ^at  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  tSe  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  pmend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Jolnti  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  888)  entitled  '^A  joint 
resolution  making  continuing  ap|)roprla- 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for 
Other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  jhat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  th«  Senate 
to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  (hat  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fallowing 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  2760.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pedeial  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize] research 
and  demonstration  programs  for  thr  control 
of  lake  pollution  and  Eu:ld  and  otj  ler  mine 
water  drainage,  and  to  prevent  pol  utlon  of 
water  by  oil. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  7819,  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  two  additional 
Members  as  House  conferees  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ai-y  Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  appropriate  authorities  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the 
gentleman  Indicate  the  need  or  necessity 
for  this? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Is  agreeable. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  was  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  in- 
quisitive. Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  need  and 
necessity  for  two  additional  conferees. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  felt  that  this  would 
serve  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  tlie  au- 
thority just  granted  by  the  Hou.se,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  additional  conferees 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  7819,  the  following  Mem- 
b>ers:  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  thereof. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1367  TO  PREVENT  TERMINA- 
TIONS OF  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <S.  1367)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prevent  terminations  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  nominal  defi- 
ciency in  the  rental  payment,  and  to  au- 
thorize him  to  reinstate  under  some  con- 
ditions oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely,  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Edmondson,  Baring,  Saylor. 
and  Burton  of  Utah. 


RESTRICT  TRAVEL  TO  ENEMY 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  bill  which  would  restrict 
travel  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  enemy  countries. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  and  long 
overdue.  It  is  incredible  that  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  would  want  to  visit 
and  be  entertained  by  an  enemy  nation 
a  country  with  whom  we  are  engaged  in 
hostilities,  an  aggressor  nation  violating 
International  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  even 
more  Incredible  that  we  would  permit 
such  a  person  to  visit  enemy  countries 
and  use  their  vast  and  intricate  prop- 
aganda media  to  discredit  our  own 
country,  undermine  our  commitments, 
and  sabotage  our  fighting  forces  In  the 
field. 

The  most  effective  allies  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors  have  are  those  In  the 
United  States  Itself  who  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  aggressor,  particularly  those 
who  tour  the  world  advocating  over- 
throw of  our  American  Government  and 
calling  for  defeat  of  our  fighting  forces 
in  the  field.  This  is  sedition.  This  is 
treason.  This  Is  aiding  the  enemy  and 
should  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  deser- 
tion at  the  front  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Armed  Forces  fight- 
ing in  the  field  need  encouragement  from 
the  homefront.  Prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  House  of  this  timely  leg- 
islation would  greatly  encourage  our  men 
in  uniform  the  world  over. 


THE   GREAT  SOCIETY   OP  LYNDON 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Great  Society  of  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
become  a  runaway  locomotive  with  a 
wild-eyed  engineer  at  the  throttle. 

The  American  people  can  be  thankful 
that  the  90th  Congress  has  slowed  down 
this  locomotive  wlilch  is  hurtling  down 
the  track  toward  national  bankruptcy, 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  a  hundred 
years,  devaluation  of  the  dollar  through 
a  steady  surge  of  inflation  if  not  by  of- 
ficial action  in  the  money  markets,  and 
a  papering  over  of  national  problems  with 
paper  dollars — money  that  shrinks  in 
value  with  each  passing  month. 

The  man  In  the  White  House  can  only 
be  described  as  wild  when  he  talks  of  a 
$35  billion  deficit  at  the  same  time  that 
his  Budget  Bureau  Director  places  It  at 
$19.8  billion. 

He  can  only  be  de.scribed  as  wild  when 
he  continues  talking  about  greater  and 
great-er  spending  on  social  welfare 
schemes  at  the  same  time  that  he  talks 
of  a  $35  billion  deficit  and  talks  to  busi- 
ness and  labor  about  the  need  for  wage 
and  price  restraint.  The  President  ir- 
responsibly threatens  to  put  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  American  people 
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In  the  straitjacket  of  wage  and  price 
controls. 

The  President's  pleas  to  business  and 
labor  actually  are  meaningless  because 
business  and  labor  are  trapped  by  John- 
son inflation.  It  is  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
be  alone  who  has  wrecked  the  price  sta- 
bility we  enjoyed  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  He  did  it  with  his  ir- 
responsible spending  policies — his  guns- 
and-butter  policy  in  time  of  war. 

The  President  said  in  his  speech  to 
the  AFI^CIO : 

I  told  the  businessmen  they  should  not 
point  the  finger  of  blaxne  at  you,  and  I 
say  that  you  should  not  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  them. 

He  is  ri?:ht.  The  blame  rests  with  just 
one  man — Lyndon  Johnson — the  man 
who  rejected  everj'  suggestion  from  his 
advisers  and  leading  economists  in  early 
1966  that  he  fight  inflation  with  spend- 
ing cuts  or  a  tax  increase  then.  The 
President  is  a  Lyndon-come-lately  to  the 
inflation  fight.  The  ttest  way  to  fight  in- 
flation is  to  restrain  irresponsibility  in 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  he  wants  a  great 
Congress  again,  one  like  the  89th.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  the  89th  "my  Con- 
gress." That  was  completely  natural.  He 
owned  it.  It  gave  him  everything  he 
asked  for  and  more.  It  was  a  runaway 
Congress. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  again  wants  a  Con- 
press  like  the  89th.  He  wants  a  two-thirds 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  again. 
He  wants  to  return  to  one-man  govern- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  90th 
Congress  was  a  good  Congress  and  a  pro- 
ductive Congress. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  in  1967 
joined  together  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try to  cut  Federal  spending  $4.1  billion 
and  resisted  President  Johnson's  income 
tax  Increase  as  the  wrong  medicine  for 
the  economy   at  this   time. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  teamed  up 
to  launch  a  3-year,  $428  million  attack  on 
air  pollution  on  a  regional  basis,  a  3-year 
authorization  for  a  revamped  Teacher 
Corps  to  benefit  slum  children,  a  respon- 
sible approach  to  Federal  school  aid  and 
a  war  on  crime,  a  Comprehensive  Health 
Act  giving  States  and  local  communities 
the  power  to  determine  priorities  on  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  fight  rats,  communi- 
cable diseases,  and  narcotics  addiction. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  joined  to 
increase  social  security  benefit.s,  Improve 
the  operations  of  medicare  and  tighten 
up  on  medicaid,  take  the  able  bodied  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  put  them  to  work, 
and  to  make  all  the  meat  purchased  in 
America  safe  to  eat. 

Republicans  joined  with  Democrats  In 
support  of  the  President's  basic  Vietnam 
policy — halting  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  only  those  In  the 
President's  own  party  who  talk  about 
"cutting  and  running." 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Johnson 
finds  fault  with  the  90th  Congress.  The 
Congre.ss  repudiated  him  and  his  guns- 
and-butter  policy  by  insisting  on  deep 
spending  cuts  In  deferrable  and  control- 
lable areas. 

The  President  is  unhappy  because  Re- 
publican strength  in  the  House  increased 
this  year   by   47   seats.   This   Is  simply 


proof  that  the  American  people  rebuffed 
President  Johnson  in  1966  and  will 
repudiate  him  completely  in  1968. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  MINORITY 
LEADER  AND  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McCORAL\CK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  can  all  start  out  with  one  note 
of  agreement  this  morning  in  the  follow- 
ing observation  that  I  make,  the  obser- 
vation that  we  are  all  very  happy  in  the 
justified  and  deserved  recognition  that 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
received  yesterday  by  the  mayor,  the  city 
government  and  the  people  of  Grand 
Rapids,  when  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
.set  aside  a  special  day  in  his  honor  and 
in  recognition  of  such  an  outstanding 
legislator  and  in  recognition  of  such  a 
great  American. 

So  I  believe  we  can  all  join,  not  only 
in  congratulating  Jerry  Ford,  but  in 
congratulating  the  mayor,  the  council, 
and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
friend  was  so  much  disturbed  b>*lhe  very 
powerful  and  truthful  statements  made 
last  night  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  CIO 
convention.  When  one  does  not  have  a 
defense,  then  one  tries  to  create  an  alibi. 
My  dear  friend  from  Michigan  has  failed 
to  join  the  issue,  and  has  really  made 
a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance.  He 
failed  to  answer  the  statements  made  by 
the  President  on  the  votes  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  American  people.  He 
brings  up  inflation,  he  brings  up  all  of 
the  other  matters  which  he  swiftly  tried 
to  use  in  his  brief  remarks  to  divert,  so 
to  speak — and  of  course  that  is  a  proper 
and  legitimate  effort  if  one  can  get  away 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
President  gave  figures,  gave  records,  and 
gave  the  votes  in  this  body  on  the  vital 
and  important  bills  which  have  been  of 
such  great  concern  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  And  the  gentleman,  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  dear  friend  from 
Michigaji,  the  minority  leader,  has  failed 
to  Join  the  issue.  Therefore  the  remarks 
of  the  President  and  the  charges  he  made 
stand  unchallenged  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ford  has 
strengthened  the  President's  remarks 
made  last  night  by  the  weak  and  inept 
statements  he  made  in  an  effort  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  try  to  blunt  the  effective- 
ness of  the  truthful  and  forceful  re- 
marks made  last  night  by  the  President. 

The  remarks  made  last  night  showed 
President  Johnson  as  he  is,  a  fighting 
President,  which  w^e  have  all  known  all 
along. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


;  hie 
w  Ke- 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  ALBEliT  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  our  QisimguLslied  and  beloved 
Speaker  in  the  tribute  he  paid  to  our 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  was 
somewhat  amused  by  the  stateme'nt  the 
minority  leader  made  in  reference  to  the 
President  which,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, was  that  the  President  was  u|i- 
happy  about  47  new  Republicans  h^e 
in  the  House.  Just  let  me  state  that 
the  voting  records  of  those  47  new 
publicans  are  analyzed,  the  American 
people  are  also  going  to  be  unhappy 
about  their  being  here. 

Last  evening  President  Johnson  de- 
livered an  outstanding,  forceful,  and  elo- 
quent address.  He  spoke  to  the  largest 
labor  organization  in  the  Nation.  At  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  in  convention  assembled, 
the  delegates  representing  the  cause  of 
American  labor,  again  and  again  ap- 
plauded the  great  President  of  this  Re- 
public as  he  referred  to  the  outstanding 
programs  which  i»ave  engaged  his  con- 
stant interest  and  endeavor  during  his 
4  years  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Of  this  90th  Congress 
he  had  this  good  word  to  say : 

This  has  been  a  productive  Congress — 

And  he  added: 

and  labor's  leadership  has  made  It  so. 

He  said  to  those  w^ho  criticize  our  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  democracy  in  Viet- 
nam: 

It  Is  easy  to  agonize  and  moralize,  to  pin 
your  sleeve  or  a  placard  and  think  that  you 
are  helping  to  stop  war.  But  I  only  wish  tiiat 
those  who  bewail  war  would  bring  me  Just 
one  workable  solution  to  end  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  pinpointed 
those  who  have  t)een  responsible  for 
blocking  legislative  programs  which 
would  have  brought  increased  welfare  to 
the  American  people.  In  my  judgment, 
this  great  address  is  worthy  of  our  high- 
est admiration.  At  this  time,  for  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  the  entire  text  of  President 
Johnsons  great  speech.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  the  greatest  speech  of  the  year. 

Mr.  AREINDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
distingui.«hed  pentleman  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

I  might  say  that,  as  I  listened  to  the 
President  last  evening  rather  carefully, 
I  became  somewhat  confused. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Evidently  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  hke  what  was  said,  so  he 
shut  the  television  off;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  No:  now,  please  do  not 
read  my  mind. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
said  that  he  had  listened  to  a  part  of 
the  President's  message. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  right.  The  thing 
that  confused  me  was  whether  the  Pres- 
ident was  really  .shooting  at  Republicans 
or  whether  he  was  lambasting  Senators 
McCarthy,  Kennedy,  and  others.  I  still 
wonder  what  the  President  was  really 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACk.  In  reply  I  would 
say  that  the  President  certainly,  cor- 
rectly, and  without  mistake,  stated  what 
the  record  shows. 
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I  bcllc\i'  till-  mor^l  cJTcrl  Ivi'  sliitcrnpiit 
my  friend  fmm  Illlnol-s  hii.s  jiiNt  made  Is 
that  ho  ll^tt•IU"d  to  purt  of  tlic  Prrsidt'iit's 
mcssuKc.  Thorrforo.  ho  mu.st  hBvc  shut 
It  otT  brnuiso  he  did  not  like  the  truth- 
fiiliics-,  of  v.hftt  the  Prcsldrnt  ia  liB  stiyliiK- 
Mr  AI.HEUT  Mr  Hpciikci-,  will  the 
KCiitlcmiin  vlrld  further? 

Mr  McC'OHMAC-K  1  will  Ix'  dollKhted 
to  yield  fiirthei-  to  the  Kenthmin. 

Mr  AI.HKH  T  Mr  Speaker.  I  Lhiink  the 
Rcntleman  for  yleldliiR 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ft.sk  uimiilmoul  consent 
that  I  may  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
urt'fttrst  .sptM'ch  that  has  been  made  In 
this  country  this  year,  the  sparch  that 
was  made  by  the  President  of  tne  United 
states  last  night  to  the  APTz-C^IO  con- 
vention. ; 

The     SPEAKER     pro     U'lnpqre     (Mr. 
KnMONDsoN).  Is  tliere  ob.|ectl(^  to  the 
request   of    the    Rcntleman   frt^n   Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  address  follows: 

I  Prom  the  WimlilnRton   (D.C.)    Post, 
Dfc    13.   10071 

I.    B    J  :    "I  Wilt.   AnVANCK,  DoiNo'  SJt  Duty 

A.s  I  StK  It" 

(Omdiil  text  <if  Prp.Hiclt'Ht  Johnson  i  nntlon- 
iilly  tclevlncd  iiddrciui  tn  the  blct  nliil  con- 
vpntUni  of  the  AFIr^CIO  tonight  (  ntrodiic- 
tory  LccUoii  deleted) .) 

I  Know  what  yovjr  flght  hns  o  leant  for 
Amorlcii  In  my  time. 

Uatea  to  the  roll  call  of  what  we  lave  done 
togetlier. 

Medicare-  Already,  four  million  /  nierlcnns 
hiue  had  their  hoaplUil  bills  paid,  ind  more 
than  nvo  million  have  had  their  doctor  bills 
paid. 

Aid  to  Kttucation-  Already,  nil)  i  million 
needy  children  have  been  helped  Into  ele- 
montary  mid  aecondnry  schnuls.  Nen  ly  n  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  college  atudents-  -many  of 
thrtn  sons  and  diuighters  of  vmlon  t  imllles — 
now  receive  Kedornl  help  !n  educatli  ill  grants 
and  luaiiH 

Minimum  Wage  Protection — M 'e  hove 
brought  over  nine  million  more  wo  kers  un- 
der the  minlnuun  wage  By  next  Fefruary  we 
win  have  raised  that  minimum  bs^'  35  cents 
!n  our  own  time.  That's  10  cents  tioro  than 
when  I  cast  one  of  my  first  votes  lii^Congress. 
to  make  the  minimum  wage  law  o^  the  land 
30  years  ago. 

Poverty — More  than  Ave  and  ft  ha  i  million 
.'iinertcnns  have  been  lifted  above  th  >  poverty 
hue. 

Employmmt — We've  added  six  million 
workers  to  our  labor  force,  and  set  a  record 
of  81  months  of  solid  prosperity. 

Cii'U  Rights  We've  cleared  away  the  lost 
big  obstacles  to  the  right  of  every  .  jnerlcan 
to  vote;  to  be  Judged  for  a  Job  on  ils  skill, 
not  his  skin:  to  enjoy  public  aco  mmoda- 
Uons  and  facilities  as  a  free  man. 

rntmigration — We've  scropped  the  old  dis- 
crimination of  the  national  origins  system, 
luad  reploced  It  with  an  American  a  stem  of 
open  opportunity. 

Conscri'ation — We've  added  three  quarters 
of  a  million  acres  to  our  national  e  mshores 
and  parklands,  more  than  ever  befoi  >  In  our 
history. 

The  Cities — We've  finally  got  the  i>rogram 
we  need  to  build  model  cities.  Bltg*  t.  decay 
and  despair  can  be  banished  from  olir  life — 
but  we  are  going  to  need  the  ni  iscle  of 
American  labor  to  turn  our  bold  l^eos  Into 
shining    realities. 

Pollution — For   the    first   time,   w*  recom- 
mended and  pasi^ed  the  bills  throu  ;h  Con 
gress  to  give  us  the  weapons  to  i  lake  an 


all-out    attack 
water  and  air. 


on    the   filth    that   fi  uls   our 
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We've  ended  the  packaging  tricks  that 
have  plagued  the  American  housewife  for  so 
long. 

We  have  Npared  our  children  from  danger- 
ous iind  deadly   toys. 

We  have  shut  the  door  to  unsafe  products 
that  make  the  home  a  booby-trap  for  the 
unwary. 

We  lirivo  an  Auto  and  Highway  Safety  Act 
to  reduce  the  accidents  that  make  our  roads 
a  death-trap  for  the  Innocent  and  the  care- 
less. 

We  have  moved  against  accidents  In  the 
(l()(  Uir'.H  olllce  and  hiwpltal.  by  Insisting  thai 
liiboratorles  run  the  right  tests — and  get 
them   right   the  first   time. 

Wo  have  acted  against  the  money-lender 
who  victimizes  the  poor  and  exploit*  the 
needy   by  concealing  Interest  charges. 

This  week  I  will  sign  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  It  means  that  your  family  and 
home  will  he  safe  from  clothing  and  furnish- 
ings  that   blaze    without   wuriUng. 

Next  week,  I  will  sign  the  Wholewomo  Meat 
Act.  It  means  that  the  meat  on  the  family 
table  will  be  pure,  not  rancid  that  a  moth- 
er can  shop  without  fear  of  finding  worms 
In  a  steak  or  wood  splinters  In  the  ham- 
burger. 

In  the  weeks  to  come.  I  hope  also  to  sign 
the  pipeline  safety  bill.  It  will  guard  against 
a  gas  explosion  ripping  through  a  home,  a 
school  or  K  crowded  street. 

Isn't  this  a  remarkable  and  wonderfully 
hopeful  record  In  Itself?  Yet  these  are  only 
some  of  the  happy  now  triumphs  we  have 
won  for  our  families. 

The  full  record  will  show  more  consumer 
legislation  enacted  In  the  last  two  years 
than  In  all  88  Congresses  before. 

History  will  testify  that  this  Administra- 
tion, after  180  years,  finally  proclaimed  a 
consumers  bill  of  rights.  And  about  time. 
too. 

rr  WASN'T  lASY 

There  Is  more — much  more — that  we  have 
dune  together. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Every  step  of  the  way  there 
wore  voices  and  votes  that  sold : 

"Not  so  fast." 

•'Don't  try  It.  It's  never  been  tried  before." 

"It's  only  a  rehash  of  the  new  deal." 

"Don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on?  'Y'ou'U 
have  to  stop  progress  at  home." 

Or  one  side  cried:  "It's  all  for  lalwr  or 
minorities."  And  the  other  side  cried:  "It's 
all  for  the  middle  class." 

And  we  anwered:  "Yes  It  Is  for  labor  It  la 
for  the  minorities.  It  Is  for  the  middle  class. 
And  It's  for  the  young,  the  old.  the  worker, 
the  businessman,  the  farmer,  the  teacher, 
the  student,  the  doctor,  the  patient. 

Yes,  we  said,  for  once  you're  close  to  being 
right.  Our  flght  Is  for  all  America. 

But  In  Congress  they  closed  their  ears  and 
ranks.  In  vote  after  vote,  the  House  members 
of  the  other  party  lined  up  like  wooden 
soldiers  of  the  status  quo: 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill 
the  Medicare  bill. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the 
poverty  bill. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  them  voted  to  kill 
the  education  bill. 

Slxty-Blx  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  our 
civil  rights  bill. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  all 
funds  for  model  cities. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  them  voted  to 
kill  all  funds  for  rent  supplements. 

And,  my  friends.  72  per  cent  of  them  voted 
to  kill  your  minimum  wage  bill. 

Tlie  only  time  they  said  "yes"  was  when 
they  could  vote  to  recommit  a  bill — to  burj? 
It  In  a  blanket  of  rhetoric  beneath  the  wave 
of  Republican  reaction. 

But  they  are  not  fooling  anybody,  are 
they? 

The  people  know  that  the  old  Republican 
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only    go    one    way— bockwardi 


bviggy     can 
downhill. 

The  only  program  that  Grand  Old  p^rtv 
offers  Is  the  remains  of  what  they  h»ve 
backed  Into  and  run  over  on  the  road  the 
bits  and  pieces  of  what  somebody  eig.  li. 
built.  ^^ 

No  wonder  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  p«u 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  That  old  Republlcii 
buggy  has  been  colliding  with  us  all  v«ir 
long. 

MCJRE    PABHtNUERS 

And  It  Is  carrying  more  passengers  thU 
year— more  dead  weight.  Forty-seven  Demo- 
crats who  helped  write  the  historic  Ifgis! 
latlve  record  of  the  89th  Congress  are  gone 
They  have  been  replaced  by  forty-seven  Re- 
publican nay-snyers  And  America's  advance 
has  been  checked. 

Not  always;  not  by  any  means.  We've  found 
and  won  some  fundN  lor  model  cities— the 
Teacher  Corps  —rent  supplements. 

We've  continued  our  efforts  for  older 
Americans,  mental  health,  the  consumer 
We've  passed  a  good  bill  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. And  we  passed  a  bill  to  control  rata  la 
our  cities-  because  a  Nation's  conscience 
cried  out  louder  than  Republican  laughter. 
Don't  let  anyone  fool  you.  This  has  been  a 
prixluctlve  Congress.  And  labor's  leadership 
has  made  it  so. 

But  we  need  great  Congresses  ogaln,  not 
Just  good  ones.  They  must  match  and  even 
surpass  the  89th.  And  we  are  going  to  hare 
to  work  to  get  them. 

We  still  have  to  meet  the  great  tests  of  our 
time— Improving  our  educational  and  me<ll- 
cal  systems — rebuilding  our  cities — provW- 
Ing  Jobs  for  all  who  can  work — ending  law- 
lessness In  our  streets — uniting  our  people 
In  common  and  progressive  purpose. 

This  Is  our  national  agenda.  It  can  only 
succeed  If  there  are  men  In  Congress  and 
the  Administration  who  will  make  It  their 
jjcrsonol  agenda.  We  must  work  harder  than 
ever  to  elect  these  men.  It  can  be  done;  It 
will  be  done;  because  a  nation  depends  on  ui 
not  to  fall,  not  to  fall  back — but  to  go  fight- 
ing and  winning  for  all  America. 

As  America  depends  on  your  social  lead- 
ership. It  also  relies  on  your  sense  of  tco- 
nomlc  responsibility. 

In  our  system,  price  changes  are  Inevitable 
and  desirable.  But  If  we  are  to  have  the  full 
blessings  of  free  enterprise,  business  and 
labor  must  place  the  fundamental  national 
Interest  first.  Each  must  da  Its  share  to  main- 
tain a  stable  level  of  over-all  prices. 

I  emphasized  this  to  your  partners  In  proa- 
perlty — American  businessmen — Just  a  short 
time  ago  In  Washington,  and  I  told  them  you 
would  expect  equal  time. 

WAGE    RSSTRAtNT    URGED 

If  Industry,  I  said,  tried  to  rnlse  prices  and 
profit  margins — even  when  they  have  exocM 
capacity — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rlalng 
prices,  and  this  Is  murder  to  all  lal>or  and 
people  with  low  or  moderate  Incomes. 

If  labor,  I  say.  tried  for  a  wage  rise  twice 
the  nationwide  Increase  In  output  per  man- 
hour—even  where  there  Is  no  real  labor 
shortage — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices. 

Business  suffers.  Labor  suffers.  All  America 
suffers  from  a  wage-price  spiral. 

I  told  the  businessmen  that  they  should 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  you.  And  I 
say  that  you  cannot  point  It  at  them. 

I  say  to  you  both — labnr  and  business — 
that  you  are  two  fingers  on  one  hand — it  Is 
your  Joint  responsibility  to  stop  the  spiral. 

To  both  of  you  I  say:  It  Is  your  America. 
It  Is  your  prosperity — your  Jobs  and  proflta 
we  seek  to  protect — your  dollar  whose 
stren^h  we  must  maintain. 

I  have  urged  business  to  refrain  from 
avoidable  price  Increases,  and  to  Interulfy 
Its  competitive  efforts. 

I  now  urge  labor  to  look  at  Its  responal- 
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bllltles— to  look  hard  and  deep  Into  lis 
m<  heart  and  restrain  its  demands  for  ex- 
cessive wage  increases. 

Look  around  you  >\b  you  calculate.  Here  Is 
your  country,  fighting  gallantly,  again  for 
freedom— but  doing  11  for  Oie  first  time 
»-lthout  wage  and  price  controls. 

It  is  voluntary  restraint  that  has  made  In- 
voluntary curbs  unnecessary.  'Vour  Oovern- 
ment  wants  to  keep  It  tliat  way.  We  want  t<i 
be  partners  In  responsibility  and  prosperity 
with  labor  and  bualness. 

And  we  will  be,  if  each  of  us  does  bis 
lU&re  for  the  good  of  all. 

I  cannot  close  without  sharing  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  the  matter  that  most 
uoubles  our  hearts— the  tragic  but  vital 
itruggle  m  Vietnam. 

You  have  long  sUxxl  In  the  front  ranks  of 
thii  flght  for  freedcwn,  to<i.  But  here  you 
have  added  bright  new  testimony  to  your 
resolve — and  given  new  heart  to  all  who 
stand  »'lth  you  for  peace 

I  am  prijud  and  grateful  for  the  resolution 
you  have  p.\jssed  here  in  support  qf  freedom's 
cause.  It  Is  a  ringing  declaration  of  your 
Arm  re«l8t.'\nce  to  aggression.  That  staunch 
iplrlt  Is  iHTsonlfled  by  your  oouragoous 
leader — 'Mr.  L<il>or" — George  Meany.  I  thank 
hUn,  and  I  thank  you—  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 
I  thank  you.  too,  for  another  man. 
He  does  not  live  In  the  White  House  He  Is 
faced  down  In  the  mud  of  the  DMZ.  Or  storm- 
ing a  hill  near  Danang.  Or  crouched  In  a  rice 
paddy  in  the  Mekong  £>elta. 

The  Amerlcrtu  soldier  thanks  you.  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  He  knows,  even 
if  aome  others  don't,  that  your  expressions 
of  support  are  not  Just  flag-waving  words. 
Whoever  thinks  Uiat  has  never  heard  the 
question  tliat  comes  to  me  so  often  from 
the  foxhole  He  has  never  felt  the  ache 
of  a  soldier  asking:  Were  doing  O.K. — but 
are  the  folks  back  home  really  with  us?" 

American  labor  has  answered  with  a  re- 
loundlng  "yes"  You  have  said  It  before  and 
repeated  It  here — so  strongly  that  even 
Hanoi  cannot  mistake  Its  meaning. 

I  know  that  many  of  labor's  sons  have  left 
their  homes  to  risk  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 
1  know  that  Is  tortiire  for  >t>u,  as  It  Is  for 
me.  I  know  that  you  regret  every  dollar  spent 
on  war — dollars  that  should  be  spent  on  the 
works  of  peace. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  we  must  per- 
aevere.  The  torture  we  feel  cannot  beg  the 
truth.  It  Is  only  our  unswerving  will  and  un- 
ihakeable  determination  that  can  bring  us 
peace. 

It  is  easy  to  agonize  and  moralize,  to  pin 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  or  a  placard — and 
think  that  you  are  helping  to  stop  war. 

ASKS    WORKABLE    SOLUTION 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  bewail 
war  would  bring  me  Just  one  workable  solu- 
tion to  end  war. 

The  peacemakers  are  In  the  field.  The  sol- 
dier and  the  statesman  need  and  welcome 
the  sincere  and  responsible  assistance  of 
concerned  Americans.  But  they  need  reason, 
not  emotion.  They  must  have  a  practical  so- 
lution, not  a  concoction  of  wishful  thinking 
and  false  hoptes — however  well-meaning. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call  for 
cutting  and  running  now.  Those  fantasies 
hold  the  nightmare  of  a  larger  war  to- 
morrow 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call  for 
•tepplng  up  our  military  efforts  to  flash  point, 
Where  we  risk  a  larger  war  today. 

I.  for  one,  would  be  profoundly  grateful  for 
that  kind  of  help.  Thousands  of  our  soldier 
sons  would  also  give  thanks  And  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  we  would  be  Joined  In 
our  gratitude  and  gladness  by  millions  of 
thoughtful  Americans.  They  are  the  con- 
cerned Americans  who  recognize  the  respon- 
■Ibllltles   that   accompany   their   rights,   and 


who  sec  If.  as  a  duty  of  clllzenslilp  tu  be 
constructive  In  word  and  deed 

For  as  long  as  I  have  borne  the  resfKHisl- 
blllly  of  conducting  our  foreign  policy,  I  have 
known  that  It  Is  easier  to  protest  a  policy 
than  to  conceive  one.  And  so  I  have  followed 
a  ratlier  simple  practice: 

If  someone  has  a  plan,  I  listen  to  It. 

If  It  seems  worth  pursuing,  I  ask  the  best 
Americans  I  can  find  to  give  me  their  Judg- 
ments on  it. 

If  they  like  It.  and  It  seems  wise  to  me,  I 
try  to  put  It  Into  operation, 

WILL    STUDY    PROPOSALS 

I  can  promise  all  who  shout  their  opposi- 
tion. OS  well  as  any  who  have  quieter  doubts, 
that  I  win  continue  this  practice.  I  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  hear  and  act  on  any  pro- 
posal  they  olTer. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  do  my  duty. 

I  want  you  and  the  American  people  to 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  deterred.  In- 
fluenced or  Inflamed  by  a  bunch  of  politically 
selfish  men  who  want  to  advance  their  own 
Interests.  I  will  advance  down  the  center  of 
the  road,  doing  my  duty  as  I  see  It  regardless 
of  the  poll.«  and  regardless  of  the  elections. 

I  will  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  sup- 
porting and  supplying  half-a-mlUlon  of  the 
bravest  men  who  ever  left  these  shores  to 
flght  for  freedom. 

I  will  honor  our  sworn  commitments  to 
protect  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia,  be- 
cause It  Is  our  security  too.  We  will  not  now 
betray  the  troubled  leadfers  and  hopeful 
people  of  that  region  who  rely  on  us  to  shield 
them  from  aggression — not  after  other  presi- 
dents who  preceded  me  gave  their  solemn 
word  too. 

I  will  hold  the  Hue  agalhst  aggression  as  It 
has  been  drawn  so  often  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  We  will  not  now  nullify 
the  word  of  the  Congress,  or  the  people,  as 
expressed  In  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  and  the  many  defense  ap- 
propriation measures  passed  specifically  to 
deter  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

At  all  times,  in  all  ways,  with  all  patience 
and  hope — we  will  strive  for  peace. 

Let  no  man,  friend  or  foe,  American  or 
Asian,  mistake  our  meaning. 

I  remind  all  of  you  again  of  my  own  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  released 
my  letter  on  March  21.  In  It,  the  United 
States  made  a  fair  and  firm  offer: 

"There  is  one  good  way,"  I  said,  "to  over- 
come this  problem  and  to  move  forward  In 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  Is 
for  us  to  arrange  for  direct  talks  between 
trusted  representatives  In  a  secure  setting 
and  away  from  the  glare  of  publicity  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discussions 
I  prop>ose.  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  representatives 
meet  in  Moscow  where  contacts  have  already 
occurred.  They  could  meet  In  some  other 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions  .   .  ." 

Can  we  be  any  more  specific?  Hanoi  has 
spurned  the  olive  branch.  They  answered 
with  a  rude  "no"  and  they  have  repeated  It 
time  after  disappointing  time.  Until  they 
relent,  until  they  see  room  for  compromise 
and  area  for  agreement  we  must  stand  firm 
and  unafraid.  And  we  will. 

Peace  will  come,  I  am  convinced  of  that, 
but  until  It  does.  I  will  continue,  with  the 
suppyort  of  our  determined  people,  to  hold 
the  line  we  have  drawn  against  aggression — 
and  hold  It  firm  and  steady. 

In  all  that  I  do.  I  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  powerful  testimony  for  freedom  that  you 
have  given  In  this  hall,  "you  courageous  men 
of  labor  support  our  fighting  men,  and  you 
have  spoken  as  free  men  must  speak.  May  all 
the  world  hear  you.  And  may  God  bless  you 
for  it. 


tiPKKCH     OF     THE     PRESIDENT     BE- 
FORE THE  AKLr-CIO   CONVENTION 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan!- 
mou.s  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE-^KER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
observations  I  would  like  to  make:  One 
Is  that  I  could  not  determine  whether 
the  President  was  not  covering  the  field. 
I  would  suggest  to  my  dear  friend  from 
Illinois  that  the  old  adage  Is  that  "If 
the  slioc  fits,  try  it  on.  and  If  It  fits,  then 
go  ahead  and  wear  it.  '  That  could  also 
go  for  Mr    McCarthy,  and  others. 

The  other  suggestion  I  would  like  to 
make  Is,  and  I  do  not  know  If  I  am  In 
order  or  not  at  this  time — but  I  would 
like  to  establish  a  collection  box  to  take 
up  a  collection  to  buy  for  whoever  it  may 
be — the  gentleman  from  Michigan  him- 
self or  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee or  its  stafT  or  whoever  wrote  that 
speech — a  timing  device  so  that  they 
can  time  It  the  next  time  they  write  a 
1 -minute  speech  and  get  it  somewhere 
within  the  range  of  1  minute. 


AN  OEO  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext-end  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  Liiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KARTH,  Mr,  Speaker.  Mrs,  Mag- 
dalene Moses  lives  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She 
is  44,  the  mother  of  three  children.  Just 
a  year  ago,  she  and  her  family  were  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  payments.  But 
only  last  Friday,  she  was  in  Washing- 
ton, one  of  six  guests  of  honor  at  a  cere- 
mony in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation. BJid  Welfare. 

This  is  her  storj- :  Mrs.  Moses  came  to 
St.  Paul  from  South  Carolina  where  she 
had  reached  the  10th  grade  in  school. 
Until  1966,  she  had  worked  only  1  year — 
in  a  laundry.  She  and  her  family  had  re- 
ceived public  assistance  continuously  for 
more  than  5  years. 

Mrs.  Moses  hesitated  to  enroll  in  basic 
education  classes  at  the  high  school  level. 
But  she  was  eager  to  take  training  to 
qualify  as  a  nurse's  aide.  She  was  placed 
in  the  Ramsey  County  title  V  project,  and 
assigned  to  the  Gillette  State  Hospital 
in  November  1966.  The  training  was 
adapted  to  her  needs. 

Mrs.  Moses'  biggest  obstacle  was  the 
civil  service  examination  required  for  em- 
plojTTient  in  a  State  hospital.  Unsuccess- 
ful in  her  first  efforts.  Mrs.  Moses  per- 
sisted and  subsequently  passed.  She  has 
been  employed  by  the  Gillette  State 
Hospital  since  last  June  as  a  nurses'  aide 
at  $304  per  month. 

The  Ramsey  County  project  in  which 
she  trained  is  authorized  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The 
grants  administered  by  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  with  HEW.  And 
last  Friday,  Mrs.  Moses  and  five  other 
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trainees  received  citations  foi  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  tiieir  worfc  experience 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citations  w  ;re  award- 
ed for  diligence  in  learning  a  skilled 
trade  and  for  excellence  of  pe  rformance 
on  the  job.  They  are  a  fitting  Reward  for 
Mrs.  Moses  and  the  other  recipients.  I 
hope  there  will  be  many  pore  who 
qualify.  | 

i 
UNITED      STATES      OI-'      AilERICA— 
STRONGEST     COUNTRY     IN     THE 
-WORLD  i 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Spes  leer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  e  nd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  6  ijection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei  lan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speal  er.  I  have 
listened  all  this  year  to  the  so  igs  of  woe 
from  the  Republican  side  ol  the  aisle 
about  the  deplorable  conditten  of  this 
country.  \ 

Now.  as  the  session  draws  ta  a  close,  I 
hope.  I  would  avail  myself  of  mis  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  notwithstariling  all  of 
the  cries  of  alarm  and  woe  ai|d  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  and  all  of  thai  that  cer- 
tain facts  are  known  to  the<  American 
people.  There  are  more  people  working 
today  than  ever  worked  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
making  more  wages  than  thej^  have  ever 
made  before.  The  standard  c^  living  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Stat^  is  higher 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.  Irie  level  of 
national  savings  of  our  citizen^  is  higher 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  tThe  ratio 
of  the  national  debt  to  the  gro^  national 
product  is  41.5  percent,  lower  than  it  has 
been  in  25  years  when  compared  with  the 
gross  national  product. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  olJeconomlc 
life  in  the  United  States.  ■ 

This  country  is  not  on  the  downgrade. 
This  country  is  not  going  to:  the  dogs 
fiscally  or  in  any  other  way.  Tl^s  country 
is  the  strongest  country  In  the  ^orld  both 
industrially,  economically,  and  militarily 
and  it  is  going  to  go  forward  notwith- 
standing the  cries  of  the  paaphets  of 
doom.  j 

EFFECTS  OF    l.VX  INCHEASE 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Spe*er.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  a»d  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol^ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewo«ian  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
sonally I  congratulate  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  having  tlje  courage 
to  stand  before  a  great  labor  apnventlon 
and  tell  them  to  slow  down  on  their  de- 
mands for  wages  and  to  tell  ^helr  em- 
ployers to  slow  down  on  thelrj  demands 
for  prices. 

On  the  day  that  the  Secretaky  of  the 
Treasury  appeared  before  the  (immittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  ask  i>r  a  tax 
Increase  perhaps  I.  alone,  obsaT^ed  that 
one  of  the  great  retail  stores  ill  this  city 
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announced  that  In  the  previous  3  months 
it  had  a  17-percent  increase  in  profits 
on  a  5-percent  increase  on  sales. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  in 
the  State  from  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  I  both  originate  that 
the  Ford  settlement  struck  that  State 
with  the  effect*of  a  small  atomic  bomb. 

In  my  opinion  in  the  demands  for 
prices  and  for  wages  by  the  organized 
and  by  the  monopolies,  we  are  leaving  at 
the  gate  those  who  are  not  organized — 
we  are  leaving  those  who  are  old  and 
those  who  are  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  tax  increase  would  not  affect  the 
organized  and  those  who  are  operating 
conditions  of  monopoly.  They  have  in- 
sulated themselves  against  this  type  of 
sanction  against  inflation.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  those  businessmen  and  or- 
ganized labor  who  have  been  up  at  bat 
twice  and  who  have  struck  out  both  times 
should  now  step  up  and  assume  a  little 
responsibility  themselves  for  inflation. 
Gentlemen,  restrain  your  demands. 


COUNTERCOUP  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  learned  this  morning 
of  the  beginning  of  a  countercoup  in 
Greece.  Although  dispatches  are  thus  far 
somewhat  sketchy,  I  believe  the  develop- 
ment is  favorable  and  will  succeed. 

King  Constantine,  in  his  critical  role 
as  constitutional  monarch,  has  called  for 
an  end  to  the  7-month  military  dictator- 
ship and  a  return  to  democracy  and 
freedom.  Thus,  the  first  and  major  step 
toward  restoration  of  democracy  has 
been  taken.  The  stain  of  totalitarianism 
has  begun  to  be  removed. 

In  my  judgment,  the  next  48  hours 
are  crucial.  The  King,  backed  by  at  least 
five  army  divisions  plus  the  air  force  and 
navy,  plus  overwhelming  public  support, 
plus  implied  U.S.  support,  has  the  upper 
hand. 

The  crucial  question  is  how  far  the 
hard  core  of  the  junta  will  go  in  the  face 
of  this  power.  Will  the  lives  of  the 
political  prisoners  be  safeguarded?  Will 
the  Athens-based  military  supporters  of 
the  junta  behave  rationally?  If  they  do, 
political  amnesty  and  an  avoidance  of 
bloodshed  can  result. 

I  trust  our  representatives  on  the  scene 
will  play  a  skillfiU  and  constructive  role 
in  the  hours  ahead.  The  countercoup 
some  of  us  had  hoped  for  has  come.  With 
it  will  come  at  least  a  partial  return  to 
democratic  forms.  I  trust  that  shortly 
thereafter  full  democracy  will  return  to 
the  cradle  of  democracy,  with  political 
parties  reactivated,  freedom  of  the  press 
assured,  and  the  traditional  liberties  of 
the  Greek  people  rpiuvpnated. 


GOLD  SPECULATION  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  r?- 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  the  gentleman  from  Wisconaa^^, 
[Mr.  ReussI  of  the  Committee  on  Bank-    / 
ing  and  Currency  and  I  have  talked  to  > 
this  House  about  the  situation  in  gold 
speculation  in  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  if  you  will  look  very 
simply  at  the  situation  In  gold,  you  will 
realize  there  is  an  output  of  about  $1- 
500.000.000  in  gold  from  mines  and  that 
the  requirements  of  industry  and  artisans 
and  manufacturers  have  represented  a 
factor  of  about  $350  million  until  this 
last  2  years.  Spurred  primarily,  I  be- 
lieve by  the  gold  market  actions  legiti- 
mate gold  users  have  been  building  in- 
ventory  and  latest  buying  is  at  a  ratio  of 
over  $700  million. 

Out  of  the  total  of  new.  mined  gold 
something  in  the  nature  of  $225  million 
Is  being  gathered  by  the  governments 
The  price  of  gold  is  being  established  not 
by  the  demands  of  the  artisans  or  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  not  being  established 
by  the  governments.  But  it  is  being  es- 
tablished by  a  combination  of  the  dollar 
underwriting  of  $35  an  ounce  for  gold. 
and  the  speculators  in  the  European 
market. 

I  think  that  if  you  would  look  at  the 
article  which  appeared  in  Sunday's  news- 
paper, the  Washington  Post,  by  Hobart 
Rowen.  you  will  see  that  he  brings  us 
right  on  target  when  he  says,  quoting 
McGeorge  Bundy — 

The  day  may  come  when  our  Treasury  wU] 
be  enabled,  because  required,  to  teach  the 
speculators  the  truth:  that  gold  Is  not  really 
worth  Its  present  price,  that  $35  an  ounce  U 
a  tactical  tribute  to  tradition,  a  convenlant 
compromise  with  conservative*,  and  not  at 
all  a  necessary  market  price.  If  the  dollar 
and  gold  ever  flght  to  a  finish.  It  Is  not  the 
dollar  that  will  be  devalued. 

And  if  we.  Mr.  Speaker,  fall  to  guar- 
antee the  $35  price,  the  speculators  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  loans  from  the 
bank  of  100  percent.  But  I  wonder  how 
much  gold  would  be  available  if  the 
bank  suddenly  called  on  European  specu- 
lators and  asked  for  20  percent  more 
coverage  on  outstanding  loans. 

Facts  available  to  any  of  us  demon- 
strate there  is  no  shortage  of  gold  In 
terms  of  its  legitimate  uses  and  require- 
ments. There  Is  excessive  hoarding  and 
speculation  which  is  the  primary  prob- 
lem In  the  gold  supply. 

All  nations.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  a  stake 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  interna- 
tional exchange.  Less  than  all  have  taken 
all  responsible  steps  required  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  this  stake.  Congress 
should  make  clear  through  the  Treasury 
that  we  are  losing  patience  with  those 
who  have  been  and  are  now  coddling  the 
hoarder  and  conniving  with  the  specula- 
tor. 

We  know  and  respect  our  obligation  to 
reduce  our  international  deficit  but  let 
that  not  be  a  cloak  to  condone  irrespon- 
sibility In  distinguishing  legitimate 
channels  of  gold  exchange  and  the  para- 
sitic channels  being  exploited  by  special 
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classes  in  selected  nations.  Again  to  Mr. 
Rowen  who  recalls  President  Kemiedy's 
«11  worded  warning — 
The  great  free  nations  of  the  world  must 
aie  control  of  our  monetary  problems  or 
•jKj  win  take  control  of  us. 

We  contrived  and  constructed  the  gold 
eidiange  standards  as  reasonable  lead- 
ers In  a  world  seeking  enlarged  expan- 
an  of  trade.  Surely  we  are  not  now 
icking  in  ingenuity  and  Innovation  so 
iat  we  can  both  control  and  Improve 
iis  artificial  cieatute  of  our  creation. 


EKYLL  AND  HYDE  POLICY  ON  OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION 

.Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
..■nlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
:;rl  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
■?marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
!ie  request    of    the    gentleman    from 

■  iahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

■  vember  16,  1967,  Acting  Director  Law- 
.ce  Stevens,  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 

-rreation,  testified  before  a  Public 
rks  Subcommittee  on  pending  legls- 
jtion  to  repeal  entrance  fees  and  dock 
:>es  on  Army  Engineer  reservoirs,  and 
r.  that  time  made  an  astounding  state- 
aent  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

In  substance  the  Director  stated  his 
rw  that  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
:;ry  "should  be  available  to  all  with- 
charge"  within  the  cities  of  the 
.ted  States. 

:n  the  same  testimony  the  Director 
:ended  vigorously  a  policy  of  entrance 
s  on  Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas 
ited  outside  the  cities,  in  the  rural 
»as  of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee   were 

-o'lnded  at  this  Jekyll  and  Hyde  phi- 

vphy,  and  we  have  been  waiting  for 

:*arly  a  month  to  hear  it  repudiated  by 

..Tieone  in  higher  authority  at  the  De- 

a.oment  of  the  Interior. 

Apparently  it  continues  to  be  the  De- 

■irtment's  official  policy,  accounting  for 

-e  fact  that  no  charges  are  made  for 

:^'Jonal  park  facilities  in  the  District 

'Columbia,  while  charges  are  Imposed 

most  of  the  park  areas  located  in  the 

"'i".try. 

la  my  view,  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
sail  town  or  In  the  country  Is  just  as 
-Jch  entitled  to  enter  a  Federal  outdoor 
'national  area  near  his  home,  with- 
■■•  charge,  as  is  the  city  dweller.  I  hope 
-s  Congress  will  move  decisively  In  the 
^'  future  to  establish  justice  on  this 
^tter,  and  to  eliminate  the  entrance 
•s  which  are  costing  more  to  collect 
^T  they  are  yielding  in  revenue  at 
^st  of  the  points  where  they  are  being 
^rged. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  was  in  great  form 
last  night  as  every  man's  politician. 

Having  properly  kept  his  planned  ap- 
pearance a  deep  secret  so  as  to  prevent 
hordes  of  picketers  and  protesters  from 
barring  his  entrance  to  the  building,  Mr. 
Johnson  proceeded  to  accuse  the  Repub- 
licans of  being  motivated  by  their  own 
interests. 

The  people  of  this  country  will  cer- 
tainly welcome  this  discussion  of  whose 
Interests  are  really  involved  in  govern- 
ment affairs.  Taxpayers  are  in  a  real 
revolt  these  days  as  they  watch  their  tax 
dollars  consumed  in  astronomical  defi- 
cits of  a  size  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered incredible  only  a  lew  short 
months  ago. 

Important  officials  of  the  President's 
own  party  as  well  as  Republicans  are 
properly  concerned  today  with  such 
things  as  rising  interest  rates,  increased 
costs  of  everything  we  must  buy,  the 
continuing  aimless  drift  in  foreign  policy, 
and  worldwide  attacks  on  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar. 

Presiding  at  last  night's  meeting  was 
none  other  than  George  Meany  who  just 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  same  convention 
referred  to  Mr.  Johnson's  failures  in 
merchant  marine  matters  as  a  "stupid 
policy." 

Mr.  Johnson  will  surely  have  a  lot  to 
talk  about  as  a  politician  in  the  next 
few  months,  if  only  he  can  avoid  the 
protesters  and  picketers  on  his  way  to 
the  convention  halls  of  the  Nation. 


■"^  PRESIDENT  IN  GREAT  FORM  AS 
EVERY  MANS  POLITICIAN 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
■*4ker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
«<iress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
'"'•'* and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKETR.  Is  there  objection  to 
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CONFERENCE  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hear- 
ing disturbing  rumors  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Foreign 
Operations,  now  In  conference  with  the 
other  body  on  the  foreign  handout  ap- 
propriation bill,  may  be  weakening. 

Members  of  the  House  will  remember 
that  the  other  body  passed  a  bill  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  higher  than 
the  House  bill.  Members  of  the  House  will 
also  remember  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Foreign  Operations  made  a  commit- 
ment to  this  House  that  he  would  bring 
the  bill  back  from  conference  sub- 
stantially in  the  form  In  which  It  left  the 
House. 

I  notice  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  is  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  at  this  time.  I  wonder  If  there  is 
any  credence  to  the  rumors  and  reports 
that  the  conference  may  be  weakening 
on  this  most  important  issue  of  trying  to 
save  some  money  from  the  foreign  hand- 
out program  and  thus  help  meet  the 
huge  deficit  and  financial  crisis  that 
confronts  this  country? 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend   from   Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  reading  history  and 
that  precious  document,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  mar\'el  at  the 
wisdom  manifested  by  our  Foimding 
Fathers.  Tliey  must  have  suspected  that 
what  is  happening  today  with  respect  to 
finances  would  happen;  therefore,  they 
included  in  the  Constitution  a  provision 
that  finances  would  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  we 
would  exercise  our  prerogatives  on  this 
section  of  the  Constitution  the  same  as 
the  other  body  exercises  its  prerogatives 
in  confirming  Presidential  appointees. 
We  do  not  interfere  with  that  preroga- 
tive, but  they  certainly  interfere  with  our 
prerogative  to  manage  the  finances  of 
our  Nation  as  our  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended. It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  we  yield  so  readily  to  the 
other  body  when  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  beloved  coimtry.  "^ 

We  do  our  homework.  We  spend  hun- 
dreds of  hours  on  the  average  appropria- 
tion bill.  They  spend  possibly  many  times 
less  than  4  hours  per  billion  dollars,  and 
when  we  attempt  to  bring  in  the  fruition 
of  our  labors  on  appropriation  bills,  then 
the  bills  go  over  to  the  other  body  and 
they  load  them  down  without  justifica- 
tions. Tlien  they  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  conferees  and  holler  to 
high  heaven.  "Why  don't  you  respect  us? 
Let  us  split  the  difference;  let  us  cut  it 
down  the  middle." 

When  we  yield  on  thte  basis  of  loud 
talk  and  arm  twisting,  we  wind  up  with 
thousands  of  programs  overfinanced  with 
large  sums  for  the  overambltious,  bu- 
reaucratic spenders  to  waste  throughout 
the  world.  Is  it  not  sad  that  on  account 
of  this  loosene.ss,  we  can  point  to  a  miser- 
able record  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal 
budget  has  been  balanced  only  six  times 
in  38  years,  with  perhaps  a  $35  billion 
deficit  this  year?  I  am  quoting  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  utterances  on  this  figure. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  he  has  been  misin- 
formed. At  least,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  not  weakening,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  weaken.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  say  from  the  bottom 
of  a  sincere  and  grateful  heart,  thank 
God  we  have  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
H,  R.  Gross,  in  the  Congress. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  DID  NOT 
MENTION  ON  HIS  TELEVISION 
APPEARANCE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night,  in 
full  \1ew  of  three  television  networks 
and  millions  of  people,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  highly  nasal  and 
importuning  voice  put  forth  an  Incredi- 
ble display  of  "pobbledygook."  With  less 
regard  for  the  truth  than  the  applause 
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of  a  "captive"  organized  labor  audience, 
lie  attempted  to  convey  to  ihe  American 
people  that  tliere  are  only  the  "Koud 
guys  ■  and  the  "bad  guys,"  and  tlmt  all 
the  former  are  DemocniUs  and  all  the 
latter  are,  you  know  what. 

It  was  an  astounding  mlsh-maah  of 
baloney,  The  present  occupant  uf  the 
White  House  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
"foot  \i\  mouth  disease." 

Today,  a  new  wave  of  golfl  speculation 
hit  the  Paris  gold  market  with  over  $12 
million  worth  of  trading,  tliat  will  fur- 
ther deplete  our  exhausted  told  reserves. 
No  mention  of  this  In  thf  Presidents 
euphoric  speech. 

Yesterday  the  administration  declared 
its  intention  to  tax  the  advertising  reve- 
nue of  hundreds  of  nonprc^lt  organiza- 
tions Including  the  Boy  ScoBts  of  Ameri- 
ca In  a  move  that  will  harvc  enormous 
Impact  on  tlie  very  cultural  heritage  of 
our  Nation.  No  mention  c€  this  in  the 
President's  speech  last  nlghj;. 

The  President  claimed  gri?at  credit  for 
a  so-called  rat  bill  with  n»  mention  of 
the  fact  that  we  already  ha^e  rat  eradi- 
cation programs  coming  outpour  ears,  and 
no  mention  of  the  fact  th4t  he  did  not 
request  a  single  penny  of  tli|&  $20  million 
authorization  lor  which  li^  claimed  so 
much  credit.  No  mention  4^  this  In  his 
speech  last  night.  f 

He  did  not  mention  the  jreat  depres- 
sion in  farm  prices.  He  did;  not  mention 
the  shnple  mutliematlcs  of;  the  political 
makeup  of  Congress,  whlfch  vests  re- 
sponsibility In  his  own  maiorlty  party. 

He  did  not  mention  th^  Inllatlonary 
spiral  that  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  most 
irresponsible  fiscal  policy  iind  planned 
deficits  of  all  time. 

He  did  not  mention  the  decisions  that 
have  flowed  from  his  own  Svjpreme  Court 
appointees  whose  latest  exercise  In  folly 
declares  there  Is  no  way  a  known  Com- 
munist can  be  barred  from  employment 
in  vital  defense  factories. 

He  did  not  mention  the  (Jrgy  of  crime 
that  affects  this  Natlo'  i  the  result  of 
his  Attorney  Gener.i.  .  :. o-wtn  war 
against  the  perpetrators  of  crime. 

President  Johnson's  use  o|  40  minutes 
of  prime  free  air  time  to  betate  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  mllrtons  of  peo- 
ple who  call  themselves  Repii)llcans.  and 
are  truly  responsibly  progressive  will  go 
down  In  history  as  the  blgRtst  fairytale 
since  Orson  Welles  .said  the  Martians 
were  taking  over  earth. 


PROPOSED    EMBARGO    ON    rMPOR- 
TATION  OF  LIVESTtX'K 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objfH-tlon  to 
the  request  of  the  genlltnian  from 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
joined  In  Introducing  legislation  to  place 
a  strict  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
all  livestock  and  red  ment  from  every 
country  until  the  exporting  country 
proves  to  the  satl.<;factlon  of  those  de- 
partments respon.slble  for  .such  quaran- 
tines, that  It  Is  free  from  hoqf  ami  mouth 
disease.  J 


Should  this  disease,  which  la  now 
spreading  through  Great  Britain,  and 
which  has  been  reported  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  get  into  the  United  Stales  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  check. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  express  Its  concern 
over  this  matter  and  to  insist  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Initiate  an  em- 
bargo, until  such  time  as  the  American 
people  are  assured  that  no  avenue  exists 
for  Importation  of  hoof  and  moutli 
disease.  Besides,  It  will  alleviate  the  Im- 
pact pro  tern  of  injudicious  imports. 


A    VICTORY    FOR    THE    AMERICAN 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  night 
the  American  public  heard  the  President 
admit  that  in  spite  of  all  the  vast  powers 
expanded  under  his  administration  and 
with  substantial  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  his  Great  Society 
was  bogging  down. 

In  typical  L.  B.  J.  "hell-bcnt-for-elec- 
tion  "  style,  he  blamed  the  Republicans. 
He  was  partially  right,  for  we  Republi- 
cans have  presented  a  united  front 
against  spendorama,  waste,  the  contra- 
dictions that  characterize  the  Great 
Society,  and  his  attempts  to  stick  the 
taxpayer  with  the  check  for  his  own 
profligacy. 

However,  when  the  President  declares 
that  the  minority  party,  outnumbered  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  has  stopped 
his  bandwagon  cold — then  It  Is  obvious  he 
and  his  party  have  let  loose  of  the  reins, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
on  the  inflationary  scene.  L.  B.  J.  dumped 
the  guidelines,  he  dumped  prudence  In 
spending,  he  dumped  the  freeze  on  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  now  he  Is  trying  to 
dump  a  bigger  tax  load  on  the  American 
public. 

The  Old  Fox  of  the  Pedernales  said  he 
was  not  concerned  about  the  polls,  but 
he  must  be  getting  a  little  hard  of  hear- 
ing, for  it  Is  the  American  people  who 
have  spoken  forcefully  to  their  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  Senators  in  both  parties. 
It  was  the  American  people  who  elected 
47  more  Republicans  last  fall  and  It  is 
the  people  who  are  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  getting  stuck  for  the  tab  for  the  Great 
Society.  The  people  have  spoken  loud  and 
clear  and  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  have  listened. 

Admitting  that  a  minority  party,  out- 
numbered but  not  outfought,  has  de- 
railed the  "Great  Society  Express,"  is  In 
itself  a  victory  for  the  American  public. 
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GREAT  SOCIETY  BOGGED  DOWN 

Mr  CEDERBEIRG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  Uj. 
tencd  with  Interest  to  the  President  ol 
tlie  United  States  last  night  d('tai;iiig  li.l 
great  progress  that  we  have  made  u.ide; 
the  Great  Society.  We  have  made  grea; 
progress  all  right.  We  have  a  war  l-. 
South  Vietnam  in  which  we  are  boggec 
down  and  do  not  seem  to  want  to  win. 
Inflation  continues  unchecked.  Crime  ti 
so  rampant  that  you  cannot  safely  walk 
down  the  streets  in  the  major  cities  o! 
this  country.  If  that  is  progress,  we  need 
less  of  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  in 
listening  to  the  President  last  rUghl,  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  he  does  not  expect 
Republicans  to  support  him  on  any  taj 
Increase  that  he  is  requesting,  because 
all  of  the  spending  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  Democratic  votes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  why 
should  he  expect  us  Republicans  to  put 
up  our  vote  to  give  him  the  money  for  his 
spending.  We  have  a  greater  deficit  than 
we  have  ever  had  before.  The  averagt 
man  In  this  country  Is  not  better  otT  un- 
der the  Great  Society  than  he  was  before 
The  average  family  man  Is  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  to  make  ends  meet  and  the  end 
of  price  hicreases  Is  not  In  sight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a  little  note 
from  Santa  Claus  the  other  day,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  this: 

I'm  sending  this  not*-  to  remind  you 

Tlxat  taxes  have  taken  away 
The  things  I  And  mo-st  essential — 

My  workshop,  my  reindeer,  my  slelgti. 

Now  I'm  making  my  rounds  on  a  donkey, 
He's  old  and  he's  crippled  and  slow; 

So,  If  you  don't  see  me  on  Christmas, 

You'll  know  I'm  all   bogged  down  in  tin 
snow. 


SUPREME  COUKT  DECISION  IS 
SHOCKLNG 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m.'r 
remarks,  and  to  Include  exlraneou? 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \o 
the  reque.«;t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  struck  down  the  section  oJ 
Federal  law  banning  Communists  and 
members  of  Communl.st- action  groups 
from  working   In  defense  plants. 

This  Is  deplorable  and  another  victory 
for  communism  In  our  country.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  whittling  away  at 
this  law  for  a  long  time,  but  Its  actlor. 
goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 

Ignoring  the  pleas  of  the  Justice  I>- 
partment  and  the  Congress,  the  Court.  In 
a  6-to-2  decision,  has  rushed  ahead  to 
provide  protection  for  subversives  at  tee 
possible  expense  of  our  national  defense 

How  long  must  we  stand  by  and  see 
the  security  of  this  Nation  threatened  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  soft- 
pedal  the  threat  of  communi.sm  not  onlv 
in  vital  areas  of  our  defense,  but  in  other 
areas  as  well. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  offset  thLs  decision  so 
that  our  defense  facilities  will  not  be  tn- 
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filtrated  by  those  who  would  overthrow 
our  Govenunent,  and  I  am  going  to  in- 
troduce appropriate  legislation  to  do  this. 
Shocking— incredible — a  shattering 
biow  to  our  freedom — the  Supreme 
Court's  power  must  be  curbed 
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APPOINTMENT   OF    CONFEREES    ON 
■  HR       10864.     AUTHORIZI.N'G     THE 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO 

CON\^Y  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  10864)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey 
certain  lands  In  Saline  County,  Ark.,  to 
the  Dlerks  Forests,  Inc..  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
PoACE,  Gathings.  McMillan,  Belcher. 
and  Teacue  of  California 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE  TO  C0NVT:Y  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  TO  THE  CTTY  OF 
GLENDALE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  974^  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Glen- 
dale,  Arizona,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMiLLANl.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PUBUC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJt.  12505)  to 
provide  that  a  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic school  teacher  may  retire  on  a  full 
annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  "Commissioners" 
md  Insert  "Commissioner". 

Page  6.  line  4.  strike  out  "their"  and  in- 
«ert  "his". 

Page  10.  lines  13  and  13.  strike  out  "Com- 
missioners" and  insert  "Commissioner". 

Page  10,  line  21.  strike  out  "Commlsslon- 
•fs"  and  Insert  "Commissioner". 

Page  11.  line  6.  strike  out  "Commissioner*" 
Mid  Insert  "Commissioner". 


Page  11.  line  18.  strike  out  "Conunlssion- 
ers"  and  Insert  "Commissioner." 

Page  11.  line  19,  strike  out  "determine" 
and  insert  "determines". 

Page  13,  after  line  15.  insert: 

"(10)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'SBC.  22.  Wherever  the  term  "Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia"  is  used  in 
Uie  flrst  section  of  this  Act  and  section  16 
of  this  Act,  as  amended,  such  term  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council.  Wherever  the  term  "Board  of  Com- 
nUssioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  or 
"Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  otherwise  used  In  this  Act,  as  amended 
or  supplemented,  such  term  sh^U  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
passed  the  House  on  August  28,  1967.  It 
was  amended  by  the  Senate  in  order  to 
comply  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1967,  which  abolished  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  transferred  Its  functions  to  the 
single  Commissioner  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  created  under  tbe  reor- 
ganization plan.  No  substantiveAchange 
was  made  in  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House;  the  Senate  amendmerits  are 
wholly  technical  In  nature  and  /are  re- 
quired to  clarify  the  reorganization 
changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12505  i^  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1946  1 60  Staf.  875)  to 
permit  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  teachers  to  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  after  30  year/  of  service,  or 
at  age  60  after  20  year/ of  service,  thus 
affording  teachers  the/same  benefits  as 
are  provided  for  cml  service  retirees. 

The  Senate  ampndments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  r^nslder  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 


TO  ENABLE  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  RECEIVE  FEDERAL 
.ASSISTANCE  UNDER  TITLE  XIX 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  10964)  to 
enable  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  under 
title  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a 
medical  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"ITiat  (a)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner')  may 
submit  under  title  XLX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  a  plan  for 
medical  assistance  (and  any  modifications 
of  such  plan)  to  enable  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  receive  Federal  financial  assistance 


under  such  title  for  a  medical  assistance 
program  established  by  the  Commissioner 
under  such  plan. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commissioner  may  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  submit 
such  plan  to  the  Secretary  and  to  establish 
and  carry  out  such  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram, except  that  in  prescribing  the  stand- 
ards for  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
extent  of  medical  assistance  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  plan  for  medical  assist- 
ance, the  Commissioner  may  not  (except  to 
the  extent  required  by  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  — 

"(A)  prescribe  maximum  income  levels  for 
recipients  of  medical  assistance  under  such 
plan  which  exceed  (1)  the  title  XIX  maxi- 
mum Income  levels  if  such  levels  are  In 
effect,  or  (II)  the  Commissioner's  maximum 
income  levels  for  the  local  medical  assistance 
program  if  there  are  no  title  XIX  maximum 
Income  levels  In  effect;   or 

"(B)  prescribe  criteria  which  would  per- 
mit an  Individual  or  family  to  be  eligible 
for  such  assistance  If  such  Individual  or 
family  would  be  Ineligible,  solely  by  reason 
of  his  or  Its  resources,  for  medical  assistance 
both  under  the  plan  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  under  the  plan  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  approved  under  such  title. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  "title  XIX  maximum  In- 
come levels"  means  any  maximum  Income 
levels  which  may  be  specified  by  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  recipients  of 
medical  assistance  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  title: 

"(B)  the  term  'the  Commissioner's  maxi- 
mum income  levels  for  the  local  medical  as- 
sistance program'  means  the  maximum  In- 
come levels  prescribed  for  recipients  of 
medical  assistance  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's medical  assistance  program  In  effect 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967;  and 

"(C)  during  any  of  the  flrst  four  calendar 
quarters  In  which  medical  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided under  such  plan  there  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  no  title  XIX  maximum  income  levels 
in  effect  If  the  title  XIX  maximum  Income 
levels  In  effect  during  such  quarter  are  high- 
er than  the  Commissioner's  maximum  in- 
come levels  for  the  local  medical  assistance 
program. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  (and  any  modifications  of  such 
agreement)  with  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 1843  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursuant 
to  which  (1)  eligible  Individuals  las  defined 
in  section  1836  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance 
under  the  District  of  Columbia's  plan  for 
medical  assistance  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (2)  provisions 
will  be  made  for  paj'ment  of  the  monthly 
premiums  of  such  Individuals  for  such  pro- 
gram" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  passed  the  House  on  June  26. 
1967.  It  was  amended  by  the  Senate  in 
order  to  comply  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  which  abolished  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  transferred  its  func- 
tions to  the  single  Commissioner  and 
District  of  Columbia  Council  created 
under  the  reorganization  plan.  No  sub- 
stantive change  was  made  In  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House;  the  amendment  Is 
wholly  technical  in  nature  and  was  re- 
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quired  to  clarify  the  regganlzatlon 
changes  In  the  District  ofi  Columbia 
government. 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BU.4 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1096^  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  take  such  acfion  and  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  required  to  fumfeh  medical 
assistance  to  eligible  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  tSe  program 
established  by  title  XIX  of  tthe  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendment  of  1961 — 79  Stat. 
286;  Public  Law  89-97— and!  to  permit 
publicly  owned  District  of  Columbia 
hospitals  and  other  medical  laclllties  to 
provide  health  and  medical  care  and 
services  to  eligible  aged  individuals  under 
the  hospital  Insurance  benefits  program 
and  .supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  program  established  by  title 
XVin  of  such  act. 

Such  programs  would  be  cciiducted  In 
the  District  within  the  limits  let  forth  in 
the  bill,  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
and  policy  and  procedural  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  vof  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  ! 

The  House  Committee  on  I  le  District 
of  Columbia  concurs  in  tfie  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  wal  < 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  J 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DowdyI  for  presentatfcn  of  bills 
from  his  subcommittee.  * 


concurred 


AMEND  SALES  PRICE  FOR  REPORTS 
OF  OPINIONS  OP  THE  U£.  COURT 
OP  APPEAI^S  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the-Dlstrlct  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  8581) 
to  amend  section  1 1-341  (b)  if  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  whic^  relates  to 
the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of  the 
opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  Df  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Oircult.  and 


ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  oi  i 


of  the  Union  be  discharged  fn  m  the  fur 


md  that  It 
as  In  the 


ther  consideration  of  the  bill 
be  considered  In  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  oil  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o  Jjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^an  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  8581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  akd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  '  Tiat  section 
n-341(b)  of  the  District  of  Col  imbla  Code 
Is  sonended  by  striking  out  "at  nqt  more  than 
$6  50  per  volume". 

With  the  following  commit|ee  amend- 
ment: 

In  line  5,  insert  Immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  "and  Inseitlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  not  more  than  (1200  per 
volume"  ". 


The  committee  amendment 


to. 


the  Com- 
the  State 


vas  agreed 


PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8581  Is  to  permit  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circtilt  to  approve  an  Increase  In 
the  selling  price  of  tht-  reports  contain- 
ing its  opinions,  namely,  from  a  price 
"not  more  than  $6.50  per  volume"  to  a 
price  "not  more  than  $12.00  per  volume." 

The  price  celling  of  $6.50  for  these  re- 
ports per  volume  was  established  by  the 
Congress  over  40  years  ago.  and  It  is 
completely  imreallstlc  In  the  light  of  In- 
creased costs  since,  as  Is  Indicated  by  the 
Increased  prices  paid  for  other  court 
opinions  now  published.  For  example,  the 
Maryland  Reporter,  which  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
decisions,  now  sells  for  $12  per  volume. 
Other  published  reports  in  this  area, 
carrying  similar  Federal  or  State  court 
opinions,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, Federal  Reporter.  Federal  '2d), 
Federal  Supplement,  and  Atlantic  Re- 
porter, all  sell  for  In  excess  of  $6.50  per 
volume. 

It  is  believed  the  committee  amend- 
ment establishes  a  fair  limit  within 
which  the  court  may  fix  the  price  in 
question. 

BACKGROUND 

Provision  for  the  sale  of  the  reports  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  was  first  Included 
by  the  Congress  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  Act  of  1925 — Public 
Law  595.  68th  Congress,  second  session, 
approved  March  3,  1925,  43  Stat.  1216. 
1240 — wherein  It  was  stated : 

Provided,  That  the  reports  of  Uie  Court 
shall  not  be  sold  for  a  price  exceeding  that 
iifflrmed  by  the  court  and  for  not  more  than 
$6.50  per  volume. 

Similar  language  has  been  carried  in 
later  acts  of  the  Congress,  and  is  now 
found  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
1967  edition,  as  title  11.  section  341. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Appeals  Reports  Is 
stated  to  our  committee  as  being  com- 
paratively small,  namely  516.  and  local 
in  nature  as  practically  all  are  sold  within 
the  District  and  surrounding  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  your  committee  has  been 
apprised  of  no  objection  thereto. 

It  would  seem  manifestly  unfair  and 
inequitable  to  expect  or  require  the  pub- 
lisher of  these  reports — who  has  ably 
.served  the  court  of  appeals  since  1919 — 
to  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  pub- 
lishing reports  at  such  an  inadequate 
figure. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
urgently  recommended  by  our  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMHIA  AIXTOHOL- 
IC  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H  R.  HSSO 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  control  of  drunkenness  and  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  in 


the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  coruent 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  that  it  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  14330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homt 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlj 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Alochollc  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  28  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Art 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  25-128)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "No  per- 
son In  the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  In 
or  on  public  or  private  property,  shill  be 
Intoxicated  and  endanger  the  safety  of  him- 
self or  of  any  other  person  or  of  property."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  section"  In  sub- 
.sectlon  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereoJ 
■'subsection  (a)   of  this  section";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  tb« 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  person  In  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia who  Is  Intoxicated  In  public  and  who 
Is  not  conducting  himself  in  such  manner 
as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  himself  or  of 
any  other  person  or  of  property,  shall  b« 
dealt  with  In  accordance  with  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  August  4.  1947  las  amended  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Rehab- 
ilitation Act  of  1967)." 

(b)  Section  400  of  the  Revised  SUtutea 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-143)  li 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  member  of  tbe 
police  force  who  deals  with  an  Individual  In 
accordance  with  section  4(d)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1947  (as  amended  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Rehablliutlon  Act  of 
1967)  shall  not  be  considered  as  having 
violated  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Act  of  August  4.  1941 
(DC.  Code.  sees.  24-501—24-514.  25-llla) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  1  through 
13  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Section  1.  The  purp<3se  of  this  Act  li  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  prevention  of 
alcoholism  and  the  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics, discourage  abuse  of  alcoholic  beTW- 
ages,  and  provide  for  medical,  psychiatric, 
and  other  scientific  treatment  of  chronic 
alcoholics;  to  minimize  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  excessive  drinking;  to  reduce  the 
financial  burden  Imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  abuslre 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  as  is  reflected  in 
accidents.  Inefficiency  of  personnel,  and  ab- 
senteeism; and  to  establish  methods  of  han- 
dling Intoxication  and  alcoholism  that  wlil 
benefit  the  Individual  Involved  and  more 
fully  protect  the  public.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish thla  purpose  and  alleviate  Intoxication 
and  chronic  alcoholism,  all  phbllc  officials  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  take  cognl»na 
of  the  fact  that  public  Intoxication  shall  b* 
handled  as  a  public  health  problem  rathe 
than  as  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  a  chronic 
alcoholic  is  a  sick  person  who  needs.  Is  to- 
titled  to,  and  shall  be  provided  appropriate 
medical,  paychlatrlc.  Institutional,  advisory, 
and  rehabll'ltaUve  treatment  services  of  the 
highest  caliber  for  his  Illness. 

"Sec.  2.  For  purpKJsee  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  •chronic  aloohoUC  m«^ 
any  person  who  chronically  and  hablt«*»^y 
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■vtt  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  that 
,11  they  injiu-e  his  health  or  interfere  with 
Mj  social  or  economic  functioning,  or  (B) 
hj  has  lo6t  the  power  of  self-control  with 
•»pect  to  the  use  of  such  beverages. 

"(2)  The  term  'Court'  means  the  District 
i  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

■  3 1  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
^loner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
f    J   (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lisn  and  maintain  an  effective  public  health 


violation  notice  for  such  person  with  the 
medical  officer  In  charge  of  the  detoxification 
center.  After  such  jierson  is  sober  and  no 
longer  incapacitated,  the  medical  officer  In 
charge  of  the  detoxification  center  shall  de- 
tain him  as  long  as  Is  reasonably  necessary 
to  conduct  a  diagnosis  for  alcoholism.  If  such 
person  Is  diagnosed  as  a  chronic  alcohoUc 
the  medical  officer  shall,  after  a  review  of 
such  person's  record,  recommend  to  the 
Corporation    Counsel    whether    a    criminal 


patients  of  the  Inpatient  center  who  are 
diagnosed  not  to  be  chronic  alcoholics  which 
program  shall  be  designed  to  inform  them  of 
the  dangers  of  alcoholism. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  patient  of  the  In- 
patient  center  who  is  diagnosed  as  a  chronic 
alcoholic,  he  shall  be  given  Immediate,  In- 
tensive treatment  for  chronic  alcohoUsm  at 
the  Inpatient  center. 

"(d)  No  patient  may  be  detained  at  the  In- 
patient center  without  his  consent,  except 


Vrtrram  In  Uie  District  of  Columbia  to  pro-  charge  should  be  filed  against  such  person  under  an  order  of  the  Court  Issued  under  sec- 

?^  a  continuum  of  appropriate  services  to  for  violating  such  section  In  order  to  Instl-  tlon  7  of  this  Act.  Reasonable  regulations  for 

■ntoilcated  persons  and   chronic   alcoholics,  tute    civil    commitment    proceedings    under  checking  out  of  the  inpatient  center  and  for 

tnA  DroKram  shall  coordinate  all  District  of  section   7  of   this   Act.   If   such   a   criminal  providing    transportation    may    be    adopted, 

nolumbla  ser\ices  for  Intoxicated  persons  and  charge  is  not  filed,  no  entry  relating  to  such  n  a  patient  checks  out  of  the  center  against 

i^ronlc  alcoholics  and  shall  include  at  least  person's    arrest    for    violating   such    section  medical  advice,  he  may  be  readmitted  at  the 

te  following  facilities  which  shaU  be  avail-  shall  be  made  on  any  arrest  or  other  criminal  discretion  of  the  medical  ofBcer  In  charge  ol 

ible  to  both  males  and  females:  record.  U  the  OorporaUon  Counsel  concludes  the  center. 

••(1)  One  or  more  detoxification  centers,  that  a  criminal  charge  should  be  filed,  the         ..gj^    g.   (a)    A  chronic  alcohoUc  shall  be 

which  shall  be  located  within  the  District  of  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  detoxification  encouraged   to  consent  to   outpatient   and 

Columbia   which  shall  have  a  toUl  capacity  center  shall  deliver  to  such  person  the  vlo-  aftercare   treatment   for   his   Illness   at    the 

-,' no*  more  than  150  beds,  and  which  shall  iatlon   notice  that  had  been  left  with  him.  types  of  faculties  authorized  In  section  3(a) 

s'-OTlde  appropriate  medical  services  for  In-  If  sucli  person  U  not  diagnosed  as  a  chronic  qj  this  Act.  Any  person  may  voluntarily  re- 

riricated  nersons  Including  initial  examlna-  alcoholic  the  medical  officer  In  charge  of  the  ^^^^   admission    to    outpatient   treatment. 


•jon,  diagnosis,  and  classification 

(21  An  inpatient  extended  care  facility 
which  shall  have  a  capacity  of  not  more  than 
300  beds  and  which  shall  provide  Intensive 
s:udy,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
.iironlc  alcoholics.  Such  facility  shall  not 
idmlt  intoxicated  p>ersons. 

■|3)  Outpatient  aftercare  facilities  which 
may  include  clinics,  social  centers,  vocational 
rfhablUtatlon  services,  and  supportive  resl- 
(le:itlal  faculties  and  which  shall  have  a 
;oul  capacity  of  not  more  than  600  beds. 

lb)  The  Commissioner  may — 
"(II  establish  or  designate  an   agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 


detoxification  center  shall  deliver  to  him  the     .j^g  medical   officer  in   charge  of  the   out- 


vlolatlon  notice  that  had  been  left  with  the 
medical  officer  and  such  person  shall,  after 
he  Is  released  by  the  center,  be  handled  as 
in  any  other  criminal  case. 

"(2)   Any  person  who  Is  taken   Into  cus- 


patlent  treatment  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  be  admitted  to  such  treat- 
ment. There  shall  be  one  central  outpatient 
treatment  office  which  shall  coordinate  the 
operation  of  all  outpatient  facilities,  and 
tody  In  the  District  of  Colim^ia  for  violating  particularly  shall  be  responsible  for  locating 
any  criminal  provision  applicable  In  the  residential  facilities  for  Indigent  intoxicated 
District  of  Columbia  (other  than  such  sec- 
tion 28)  and  who  appears  to  be  Intoxicated 
may  be  taken  by  the  police  to  a  detoxifica- 
tion center  where  he  may  be  admitted  as 
a  patient  for  an  Immediate  medical  evalua- 
tion of  his  condition.  As  soon  as  It  is  de- 
termined that  he  Is  not  In  medical  danger  he 


persons  and  alcoholics. 

••(b)  For  chronic  alcohoUcs  for  whom  re- 
covery Is  unlikely,  supportive  services  and 
residential  facilities  shall  be  provided. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  responsi- 
ble through  the  outpatient  treatment  pro- 
erams,  for  coordinating  all  public  and  private 


■i2)  designate  any  officer  or  employee  of      shaU  be  handled  by  the  police  as  in  any  other  community  efforts,   including  welfare   serv 

criminal  case.  If  his  health  Is  In  danger,  he  j^^g  vocational  rehabilitation,  and,,  Job 
may  be  detained  either  at  the  detoxification  placement,  to  Integrate  chronic  EacohoUcs 
center  or  at  some  other  appropriate  medical  back  \nta  society  as  productive  citizens, 
facility  until  the  danger  has  passed,  and  he  ,.,^^  ^^  person  shall  be  required  to  par- 
shall  then  be  handled  as  In  any  other  crimi-  tlclpate  In  outpatient  treatment  without  his 
nal  case.  Such  security  conditions  shall  be  consent  unless  required  under  an  order  of 
maintained  as  are  commensurate  with  the  ^j^^  court  Issued  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
seriousness  of  the  offense.  In  appropriate  Reasonable  requirements  may  be  placed 
cases  where  there  Is  no  danger  to  the  safety  ^pon  such  a  person  as  conditions  for  his 
of  any  person,  the  police  may  leave  with  the  najtlclpatlon  in  such  treatment.  If  a  patient 
medical   officer   in  charge  of  the  detoxlflca 


tie  District  of  Columbia  government 

;o  carry  out  nny  of  his  functions,  powers, 

and  duties  under  this  .^ct. 

"Ssc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherrrlse  provided 
;n  s-absectloa  (b)  of  this  section,  any  per- 
■on  who  Is  intoxicated  In  public — 

"(1)  may  be  taken  or  sent  to  his  home  or 
■-1  a  public  or  private  health  facility,  or 

"(2)  If  not  taken  or  sent  to  his  home  or 
such  facility  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  shall  be 
taken  to  a  detoxification  center. 

^y  the  commissioner.  Reasonable  measures 
niay  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  public  trans- 
psrratlon  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
Mid  for  by  such  person  In  advance.  Any  In- 
dicated person  may  voluntArtly  come  to  a 
detoxlflcatlon  center  for  medlcsd  attention. 
The  medical  officer  In  charge  of  a  detoxifica- 
tion center  shall  have  the  authorltv  to  deter- 


tlon  center  a  violation  notice  which  shall  be 
delivered  to  such  person  when  he  Is  re- 
leased from  the  detoxlflcatlon  center. 

"(c)  The  registration  and  other  records  of 
a  detoxlflcatlon  center  shall  remain  confi- 
dential, and  may  be  disclosed  only  to  medical  _^_ 

persormel   for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  treat-      pg^i^  of"  detention   for   detoxlflcatlon    and 
ment.   and   court  testimony,   to   police   per-      diagnosis  expires,  order  a  person  to  be  com- 
Eonnel  for  purposes  of  investigation  of  crlm-      mltted  to  the  custcxly  of  the  Commissioner 
mne  whether  a  person  shall  be  admitted  to     inal  offenses  and  complaints  against  poUce     j      inpatient  treatment  and  care  If  (1)  the 
3uch  center    as    a    patient,    or    whether    he      action,  and  to  authorized  personnel  for  pur-      court    determines    that    the    person     Is    a 


participation 

Withdraws  from  outpatient  treatment 
against  medical  advice,  he  may  be  readmitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  in 
charge  of  outpatient  treatment. 

'•Sec  7  (a)  The  Court  may.  on  a  petition 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioner,   filed   and   heard^  before   the 


pat 
should  be  referred  to  another  health  facility. 
The  medical  officer  In  charge  of  such  center 
shall  have  the  authority  to  require  any  per- 
san  admitted  as  a  patient  under  this  sub- 
section to  ren::.:n  at  such  center  until  he  Is 
ober  and  no  longer  lncap>acltated,  but  In 
iny  event  no  longer  than  72  hours  after  his 
idmlislon  as  a  patient.  If  the  medical  officer 
includes  that  such  person  should  receive 
■reatment  at  a  different  facility,  he  shall  ar-  _ 

'■Z"rL°\^^^Vlm^T^lf^JZ.^ZT^Vt'r  amhorlz^d^^^s'^^Uon  3^7)  of''mu"Act:ind  ^^"ment  within  'any  24-monUi  period,  or 
'Z  V<^^  ^^"^'^-i*  '^"'fi^f  "f"?  "  .In  no  person  committed  under  section  7  of  this  ^)  90  days  In  the  case  of  the  third  or  sub- 
^0  if  not  LS^^  asTp^t^n°  A  p^t  e n"      Act  shall  take  precedence  for  purposes  of  ad-      Sequent  such   commitment  within  any   24- 

T^^^rZT^'^^  ^-  -  -— ssThe  ^ernTLm:  ^C^^e  Court  may,  after  making  the 

•Uo^.m  an^  t^t Jft^^r»t  thf?n°^«tient  niitted  Is  found  by  the  Court  to  endanger  the  flndinU  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 

Zo^l,^t,Tn^llr^^^^J^^lZ  public  safety.  The  medical  officer  in  charge  of  ^bs«Son,   commit   to  the  custody   of  the 

^n  ,"?!:Vf?.'.  i'*^"""  authorized  in  sec-  V^^  ,„patient  center  is  authorized  to  deter-  coSssloner  for  treatment  and  care  for  up 


poses   of  presentence   reports. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  promptly 
develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  police,  pro- 
cedures for  taking  or  sending  an  Intoxicated 
person  to  a  detoxification  center,  his  resi- 
dence, or  a  public  or  private  health  facility 
If  no  criminal  charge  Is  brought  against  such 
person. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  person  may  voluntarily 
request  admission   to   the    inpatient  center 


chronic  alcoholic  and  that  as  a  result  of 
chronic  or  acute  intoxication  such  person  is 
in  immediate  danger  of  substantial  physical 
harm  and  (2)  such  person  received  notice  of 
the  filing  01  such  petition  within  a  reason- 
able  time  before  the  hearing  held  by  the 
Court  The  period  of  such  commitment,  com- 
puted from  the  date  of  admission  to  a  de- 
toxification center,  shall  not  exceed  (D  30 
days  in  the  case  of  the  first  or  second  such 


-an  3(a)  of  this  Act 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  violating  section  28  of  the  District 
C  Olumbia  AlcohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act 
DC  Cede.  sec.  25-138)  shall  be  brought  to 
8  detoxification  center  where  he  shall  either 
^  admitted  as  a  patient  or  transported  by 
-e  Commissioner  to  another  appropriate 
■sedlcal   facility   for    treatment.    The    pwUce 


ipiatlent 

mine  who  shall  be  admitted  as  a  patient.  A 
complete  medical,  social,  occupational,  and 
family  history  shall  be  obtained  as  part  of 
the  diagnosis  and  classification  at  the  inpa- 


Commlssloner  .-.   -- ^  >.       ,     .,„^ 

to  a  specified  period  of  time  a  chronic  alco- 
holic who — 

••(Ai  is  charged  v,ilh  any  misdemeanor 
and  who.  prior  to  Ulal  for  such  misdemean- 
or   voluntarily  requests  such  treatment  in 


tlent  center,  and  an  effort  shall  also  be  made  ^^ ^ 

to  obtain  copies  of  all  pertinent  records  from  ^'gy  of  criminal  prosecution  for  such  mlsde 

other    aigencles.    Institutions,    and    medical  meanor; 

facilities  In  order  to  develop  a  complete  and  "(B)   Is  charged  with  a  violation  of  section 

■acer  who  too'k   such   person   Into   custody      permanent  history  on  each  patient.  28    of    the    District    of    Columbia    AlcohoUc 

■or   violating    such    section    shall    leave    a         "(b)   A    program   shall    be    developed   for  Beverage   Control  Act    (DC.   Code.  sec.  2&- 
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may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  have  such 
liability  waived.  The  Commissioner  m»j 
waive  such  liability  If  he  determines  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  impose  sucb  liabil- 
ity  because   of   the  desertion   or  neglect  or 


128)    and    Is   acquitted   on    the  ground  of     sponsible  for  establ  shlng  and  maintaining 
chronic  alcoholism;  or  in  cooperation  with  the  schools,  the  police! 

"(C)  Is  convicted  of  a  vlolatl  Jn  of  such  the  courts,  and  other  public  agencies  In  the 
section  28.  The  term  of  comml  ment  of  a  District  of  Columbia,  an  effective  program 
chronic  alcoholic  ordered  by  the  Court  un-      for  the  prevention  of  Intemperance  and  alco- 

der  this  subsection  may  not  exce(  d  the  max-     holism  and  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  such    person    by    the   recipient    of  "ser^^: 

imum  term  of  Imprisonment  am  horlzed  for      of  Incipient  alcoholics,  among  juveniles  and  under  this  Act  or  because  of  other  factoJI 

the  misdemeanor  for  whi.h  t.h«thrnn,.  »,-      young  adults.  similarly  affecting  the   relationship  be?^ 

,.,„,  „  ,                                           ,                               '•Sec.     13.     (a)     The    Commissioner    shall  such  person  and  such  recipient    The  Com 

(3)  Before  any  person  may  be  committed      maintain  a  continuing  evaluation  of  hU  pro-  mlssloner  shall  prescribe  procedures  for  Z 

under  ths  subsection,  the  Court  shall,  after      grams  and  shall  conduct  pilot  and  demon-  filing  and  hearing  of  such  application  unto 

a^medlcal  dlagnoels  and  a  civil  l^arlng.  find      stratlon   projects   to   Improve   his   programs,  this  paragraph. 

and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  "(b)  The  Commissioner  may  bring  an  at- 
Congress  such  recommendations  for  pro-  tlon  against  a  person  made  liable  under  wb- 
grams  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  further  section  (a)  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  chronic  alcoholics,  pre-  services  provided  under  this  Act  to  require 
vent  the  excessive  and  abusive  use  of  al-  such  person  to  satisfy  such  liability.  In  tuch 
cohoUc  beverages,  and  promote  moderation  an  action  the  court  may  Issue  an  order  re- 
in the  use  of  such  beverages.  quiring  any  such  person  who  is  a  party  to 
"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and  such  action  to  satisfy  such  liability  in  ac- 
publlsh    materials,    data.    Information,    and  cordance  with  such  terms  as  the  court  may 

statistics  that  relate  to  the  problems  of  In-      ~     .         . 

toxlcatlon  and  alcoholism  In  the  District  of 


that— 

"(A)   the  person  is  a  chronic  ilcohollc 
"(B)   adequate  and  approprlati    treatment 
provided    by   the   Commissioner  ^   available 
for  the  person;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  person  c^scrlbed  In 
subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  he  constitutes  a  conti  aulng  dan- 
ger to  the  safety  of  himself  or  a  other  per- 
sons. 

The  Court  shall  give  reasonabi  i  notice  of 
such  hearing  to  the  person  soLght  to  be 
committed  and  his  attorney.  In  the  case  of 
a  person  described  In  subparagt  Eiph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecl  on,  if  the 
Court  does  not  make  the  finding  lescrlbed  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  par4graph,  the 
Court  may  sentence  the  person 


Columbia  and  that  may  be  used  In  a  program 
of  public  education  directed  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  the  excessive  and  abusive  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

"(c)   The    Commissioner    shall    develop    a 
comprehensive   plan   to   Implement  the  ob- 


prescrlbe.  Such  order  may  be  enforced  In  the 
same  manner  as  orders  for  alimony. 

"(c)  Sums  collected  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  cre<llt 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  15.  The  Commissioner  may  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  donatloai 


Institution  pending  the  avallabl,  Ity  of  such 
treatment,  but  for  a  period  no ;  to  exceed 
the  maximum  term  of  Imprlsa^iment  au- 
thorized for  a  violation  of  such  »ectlon  28. 

"(c)  A  committed  person  ma^  challenge 
by  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habea#  corpus  the 
applicability  of  such  findings,  fexcept  that 
no  more  than  one  such  petition  Jnay  be  filed 
In  any  six-month  period.  The  limitation  pre- 
scribed In  the  percedlng  sentetice  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  petitions  bajed  on  newly 
discovered  evidence. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  maj  transfer  a 
committed  person  who  has  beftn  adjudged 
a  continuing  danger  to  the  safew  of  himself 
or  of  other  persons  from  Inpat^fent  to  out 


to  a  penal      Jectlves  and  policies  of  this  Act.  and  In  so      of  services  or  gifts  of  real  or  personal  prop- 


doing  shall  consult  and  collaborate  with  ap-  erty.  tangible  or  Intangible,  which  are  made 
proprlate  public  and  private  agencies.  In-  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
stltutlons.  and  organizations  In  the  District  under  this  Act.  Gifts  of  money  and  the  pro- 
of Columbia,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  ceeds  from  the  liquidation  of  any  other  girt 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  develop-  shall   be  deposited   In   the  Treasury  of  the 


Ing  such  plan,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
every  effort  to  utilize  funds,  programs,  and 
facilities  authorized  under  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  If  a  person  receives 
care,  treatment,  or  any  other  services  under 
this  Act — 

"(A)  such  pyerson  (or  his  estate),  and 
"(B)  such  person's  father,  mother,  spouse, 
or  adult  children. 


United  States  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund 
account,  which  Is  hereby  authorized,  and 
may  be  Invested  and  reinvested  as  tnut 
funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  use  such  donations  and  glfa 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Sec.  14"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Sec.  16". 

(c)  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 
Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 


paUent  status  only  with  perml^lon  of  the  ,ht.ii  h«  iio»,i<.  /«',ov,  o^ ,^.^    .    v.      v,.,..  °^  '*>'«  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth 

court.  The  Commissioner  may  ^nsfer  any  'fiL/rmfnl^  ifv  t^.  r^^     ,^  ]    ^^  ^"'i'?"  ''^y  following  the  date  of  Its  enactment, 

other  committPri   nsrcnn    fror^  5r,r,o»i««»   .i.  "®  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  and  In 

ou't^atL^nTs^^t.^aTdU  c^nKt^d'pe^  L^!tr?cf  "f 'i^^^    T'V    ^°„ -'-''--    ^^^  .mewoment  orrEBEt.  bt  mk.  oownr 

sons   from    outpatient   to    inpattent   status  ,  .^        ?     Columbia,   for   all   or  such   part  Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 

without  permission  of  the  Coijt    but  mj  °'  '1l  '"'T^  ^T  .°^  P'"°^'*l'"8  ^^^^  «"''«=««•  amendment. 

not  release  a  committed  person  without  per-  I'^biutv   of°Tv''iZor.  "Zlrl^^?'    '^l^  ^he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

mission  of  the  Court  naoiuty    of    any    person    described    In    sub-  __ 

"(e)    If  anv  oeraon  KuhWf   t-4  »   .^.^r^i*  Paragraph    (B)    of    this    paragraph    shall    be  Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Dowdt:   On 

mei^rproceedlnrinmat^  u^er%hw  «^h1"  determined  by  the  Commissioner  after  notice  P^«^  "•  »"^  5.  strike  out  "such  notice  waa 

^cTs  not Tave  an  atSrSl  S  ^^^^^  '°  """^^  P"^°°  ^^^^  «""<^^«  have  been  or  «*«»  ^  ^^ch  person"  and  Insert  "of  Issue 

o^e  thet^^tsh^   aStonetTepresem  "'"    'f   ^''"f   "°'^"   ^^'«   ^^'   '""^    ^^«  of  such  notice" 

him.                                 ^^    t  one  fo  represent  Commissioner  has  found  The    SPEAKER.    The    question   Is  on 

ao^^r^J  c^o'nrrrr^  *A  ^*  ^^^  ro;a\VoVrp'a^y^^h^co  ro°/^rrirn|  ^^^   amendment   offered   by   the  gentle- 

^fn^If.^,   ^  .  alcoholics  wl^  have  not  such  services.  Such  person  may  not  be  heW  '"^n  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy] 

been  determined  to  be  mentally  ij.  The  han-  u„m^  ,„,  »„- »  Z,  ._.    ".1"\.°         t^k^ a ♦ a 

dllng  of  a  chronic  alcoholic  wli  has  been 


determined  to  be  mentally  ill  sSall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title 
21  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Oode. 

"Sec.  9.  The  Commissioner  nr^ty  contract 
with  any  appropriate  public  Jor  private 
agency,  organization,  or  instltutl^in  that  has 
proper  and  adequate  treatment  facilities, 
programs,  and  personnel.  In  or^er  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Commission^  shall  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining. 
In  cooperation  with  other  IMstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia agencies  and  departments,  piograms  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 


"(b)   The  Commissioner  shall  $i8o  be  re- 
sponsible for  fostering  alcoholism  ♦ehablUta- 
tlon  programs  In  private  Industry  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"Sec.   U.  The  Commissioner  sAall   be  re- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

purpose    or    THE    BILL 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  H.R.  14330  Is  to  develop 
within  the  body  of  the  law  the  concept 
that  chronic  alcoholism  is  primarily  » 
medical  problem,  not  a  criminal  offense. 


liable  for  the  cost  of  any  services  rendered 
more  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  such 
notice  was  given  to  such  person.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  the  ability  of  the 
person  who  received  services  under  this  Act 
(or  his  estate)  or  his  father,  mother,  spouse, 
or  adult  children,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  re- 
imburse   the    District    of    Columbia,    by    an 

examination  conducted  under  oath.  In  any  and    to    draw"dlstinctions""betwe€n  the 

manv"examinat.T«   ««°"^-  'S^  '°?''""  ^  Criminal  and  noncriminal  alcoholic.  ThU 

many    examinations    as    he    determines    are  _   •   j        ^   »._  i.     ^o^/t 

necessary   to   ascertain   the   ability   of  such  Punx>se  is  earned  out  through  amend- 

person  (or  his  estate)  or  his  relatives  to  so  ^ents  to  two  areas  of  the  present  law. 

reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  the  criminal  statute  relating  to  drinking 

case  of  a  person  committed  under  section  and  intoxication,  and   the  program  for 

anH  tv,»  ,.«>,»Kmt...         ,     ,     ^^.  -     ''(*>  o^ '^hla -Vet.  the  Commissioner  may  con-  treatment  and  prevention  of  alcoholian. 

™ftrw   ^f  ^  K        °'  fl«>h<*lc8  among     duct  such  examination  at  any  time  after  a  h  R    14330  would  modify  the  present 

EMstrlct   of   Columbia   employees   consistent     petition   for   such    person's   commitment   Is  ,    "•"'■/^.•^•*"  ^0"^°  modiiy  ^"e  Pr»e| 

with  the  intent  of  this  Act.  ^,ed  under  such  secUon;  and  In  t^e  c«e  of  a  ]^^  J^^^^'"^.  ^  .  ^^?    ?.^^"1^    °  .  P'S! 

person  committed  under  section  7(b)  of  drinking  and  Intoxication  by  ellmmat- 
thls  Act,  such  examination  may  be  con-  ^^f^-  ^'^^^  respect  to  intoxication,  the  de- 
ducted by  the  Commissioner  at  any  time  ment  of  dsturblng  the  peace  and  Insert- 
after  the  court  serves  notice  of  the  hear-  ing  in  its  stead  the  element  of  endanger- 
ing to  be  conducted  under  paragraph  (2)  of  ing  ones  self.  Other  persons,  or  property, 


sponsible  for  establishing  and   maintaining     such  sec'.lon.  ''n   all   other  cases  the  Com-      There  is  added  to  this  orovision  a  dlrec- 
a  nroeram  for  thP  nrpvi.nfir.r,  qti,<  t,»»»^«„»      mi<=o(^r,»,  ,v,o„  -„ ■.,_.    -_ ._-..._      .       inere  16  auueu  to  tnis  pruvibiuu  a  "">- 


a  program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  and  the  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics In  correctional  Institutions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sbc.   12.  The  Commissioner  shall   be   re- 


mlssloner  may  conduct  an  examination   at 
any  time. 

"(2)  Any  person  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  who  Is  liable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  this  section 


tlve  concerning  the  use  of  medical  fa- 
cilities in  appropriate  cases  Involving  ap- 
parent intoxication. 

H.R.  14330  would  repeal  existing  pro- 
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^^ons  relating  to  rehabilitation  of  al-  further  provided  In  the  bill  that  any  The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 

Scs  and  would  require  the  Commis-  person  secondarily  liable— that  is.   the  slon  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Inner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  es-  father,  mother,  spouse,  or  adult  children  estimated  that  the  cost  of  incarceration 

Abllsh    a    comprehensive    program    of  of  the  patlen^-may  not  be  held  liable  for  of  drunkenness  offenders  to  be  $2  million 

^w^ical  and  rehabilitative  services  for  the  cost  of  any  services  rendered  more  annually,  with  an  additional  cost  of  $1 

ronic  alcoholics,  and  for  the  preven-  than  90  days  prior  to  the  dat€  of  notice  million  for  the  costs  of  police  processing 

Jn  of  alcoholism.  Contrary  to  present  to  such  person.  judicial  procedure,  and  treatment.  The 

Z  which  places  the  primary  responsi-  The  burden  will  be  on  the  Commis-  report  did   not  supplement  these  costs 

Jlty  for  dealing  with  the  chronic  alco-  sloner  to  see  that  prompt  notice  is  given  with  an  estimate  of  the  economic  loss  t^ 

Sc  on  the  criminal  court,  this  bill  out-  the  appropriate  person  sought  to  be  as-  the  community  with  respect  to  related 

Jnes  the  basic  requrements  of  effective  sessed,  but  If  he  Is  negligent  In  Issuing  costs,    such    as    welfare,    loss    of    pro- 

aedlcal    treatment    and    rehabilitation  such  notice,  the  relative  in  question  will  °"^,"^''i^'' !,"°-?^^'°^"^^,t„,    „^   „„„ 

frSram,  including  specific  guidelines  as  not,   under  this  bill,  be  liable   for  any  Mr    HAGAN     Mr^  Speaker    my   own 

J^es  and  sizes  of  facilities,  and  pro-  services  rendered  the  patient  more  than  position  ^eg^^/ing  the  Ttistr ict  s  a  cohol- 

SdeV  for  protective  custody  of  intoxi-  90  days  prior  to  issuing  such  notice.  Ism   care   and  fo^^^^^^   P^°^i«^  .1^^,  ^„^' 

S  persons  outside  the  criminal  proc-  The  Commissioner  is  given  discretion  stated   by   the  terms  of  the  legislation 

ess  when  no  crime  has  been  charged  to  in  determining  the  ability  of  the  persons  ^^^^^\   ,  -    .         .         summary  of  the 

(ichoersons  sought  to  be  assessed  to  meet  such  lia-  "^  ,^\  here  is  a  summary  oi  tne 

^fuSmittee  No.  3  conducted  exten-  bilify.  and  he  Is  authorized  to  conduct  SS\Ton"lnd' whi'Jh    U  S'mf  smcei'e 

sive  hearings  on  alcoholism  and  the  prob-  examinations  of  such  persons.  Provision  ^^f^^^^^^"  ,^^  the  90th  Congress  to  en- 

ieras  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  the  Dis-  is  also  made  for  waiver  of  liability  of  ^°ff:  ,^"^^„^f;^  ^^^  ^°^^  Congress  to  en 

..•let  of  Columbia,  and  no  objections  were  third  parties,  at  the   discretion  of  the  p",   the  Federal  court  decision  In  the 

voiced  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  Commissioner,  in  cases  where  desertion.  ^  J^'tELter  aeLmst  DistrS  S  cSurn! 

program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness  neglect  or  similar  factors  have  destroyed  X^iu^^fl^l^ful  Thronic  alcohX 

Jnd  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  in  the  the    usual    parent-child,    husband-wife  ^^j^^^/Zttm  of  a  d^'eafe  be  transferrS 

rfmmittee  urges  passage  Of  H.^  ^i^^^.^^or cement  of  such  ^oTts 'a^n^d  St S  allTst/arn^ol 

14330  to  implement  reforms  necessary  to  liability  are  provided.  .^  ^^^^^^  authorities. 

the  alleviation  of  the  grave  chronic  al-  cost  estimates  Second    the  inadequacy  of  treatment 

cohollsm     problems     in     the     Nation's  present  facilities  in  use  or  available  facilities  for  chronic  alcoholics  in  the 

''^^''■*''    c  „»^=^  ^.- ,  ir.Tc,  .•r,.,^  for  treatment  of  alcoholics  In  the  Dls-  District  of  Columbia  has  created  a  scrl- 

suppoRT  OF  legislation  ^^^^  ^^  Columbla  are:  a  35-bed  facility  ous.  if  not  critical,  situation  which  finds 

As  stated,  extensive  hearings  were  held  j q,.  detoxification  purposes,  in  District  of  local  law  enforcement  and  public  health 

on  proposed  legislation   (H.R.  6143>    to  Columbia  General  Hospital;   a  425-bed  authorities  unable  to  develop  such  alco- 

?ro\1de  a  new  program  for  the  control  facility   for   rehabilitation   purposes   at  holism   care   and   control   programs   as 

of  drunkenness   and   the   treatment  of  occoquan    Va.;   and  a  200-bed  holding  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  court 

alcoholism  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  facility  at  Occoquan,  Va.;  or  70  beds  for  decision. 

The  principles  of  this  legislation  were  acute  medically  sick  alcoholics  in  Com-  Third,  what  is  needed  to  correct  this 

strongly  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Com-  munity  Mental  Health  Center,  District  situation   is   a   comprehensive   program 

aJssioners  of  the  District;  the  District  of  of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  which   includes   first,   establishment   of 

Columbia  Area  Council  on  Alcoholism;  rj^g  Department  of  Public  Health  of  facilities  and  clinics  to  treat  those  per- 

Dlrector  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De-  ^j^^  District  of  Columbia  estimates  that  sons  found  to  be  chronic  alcoholics,  on 

partment  of  Public  Health;  Col.  Edward  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  providing  the  maximum  fa-  both  an  immediate  and  extended  care 

LDowd.  president,  Board  of  Police  Com-  unities  and  services  necessary  and   au-  basis:  second,  the  expansion  of  rehabili- 

3ilssloncrs  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dr.  James  t^^orized    by    H  R     14330    would    be    as  tation  programs  and  facilities  in  order, 

.Word,  Department  of  Psychlatrv',  Emory  foUows-      "  wherever  possible,  to  take  the  "repeater" 

University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Jack  Donohue,  '                          ,     ^              „.„.  alcoholic  off  the  public  rolls  and  return 

Hope  House.  Boston.  Mass.;  and  the  fol-  Capital  outlay  (construction) :             ^»"'°"  him  to  a  useful  role  In  the  community; 

lowing  organizations:  District  of  Colum-  jn^tlent  3°75'additlonaVb^sI."riI^         3  and  third,  the  pilot  developmeilt  of  long- 

bia  Medical  Society;  Federation  of  Cltl-        outpaUent.  600  beds ....[I         4  range  research  programs  Into  the  cause 

KVis  Associations  of  the  District  of  Co-                        '                                      of  chronic  alcoholism.  Its  possible  pre- 

lumbia;    Greater    Washington    Central                Total 10  ventlon  and  cure. 

Labor  Council.   AFLr-CIO;    Medlco-Chl-  r   ^x,     t      rr  fr^rr   foniiifi«»c   aye  Fourth,  far  from  being  a  drain  on  the 

rjrglcal  Society  of  the  District  of  Colum-  Some  of  the  foregoing  vacuities  are  ^^  treasury,  such  a  program  would  In 

bla;  North  American  Judges  Association;  P^i^sently  available,  as  stated  above.  In  ^^^^  ^^^^^    j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

American  CouncU  on  Alcohol  Problems;  addition  your  committee  is  advised  that  ^^^^^^   ^^^   material   resources,   which 

International   Reform   Federation;    and  a   50-bed   detoxification   unit,  presently  ai^^^j^oiism  makes  on  the  community.  As 

the  North  American  Association  of  Al-  under  construction,  will  be  made  aval^-  ^  ^,^^^  ^^  society,  the  "repeater"  alco- 

mhollsm  Programs;    and  by  numerous  able   to  the  District  oi   coiumoia  ue-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  efficiently  handled  as 

l^.dlvlduals.  partment  of  Public  Health  through  Law  ^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  responsibility.  Our  law 

No  opposition   was  expressed   to   the  Enforcement    Assistance    Division.    The  enforcement  authorities  and  courts,  al- 

ammlttee  to  the  aims  of  this  legislation.  ^"""^^   '"r^f^Vv,^''??"  irLpnt^f' P??hli;  ready  burdened  with  the  effects  of  an 

F1NANCI^L  RESPONsiBiLrrr  ''*>'  Pj"^^'  "/  ^^^^f  ^^l^J"^"^  ^^  f^^l  iiicreasing  crime  rate,  will  be   well  re- 

FiNANciAL  RESPONs  BiLrrr  j^^^j^j^  ^.^^  includcd  in  the  annual  cost^  jj    ^      f  ^^^    ^^^    ^j    ^    j^      ^^    ^ope 

A    person^r    his    estate-receiving  estimated  for  detoxification  service.  "-uh  "revolving  door"  Inebriates  through 

mlces  under  this  bill  shall  be  liable  to  ^he  amount  required  for  the  inpatient  criminological     and    judicial    processes 

the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  actual  center  extension  may  be  affected  by  the  Sh  haTproven  inad^uate  and  fuTlII 

cost  of  such  services,  limited  only  by  his  availabllltv  for  that  purpose  of  the  work-  ^^  ^^^    g^^^ 

ibnity  to  pay.  as  determined  by  the  Com-  ^ouse  at  Occoquan,  which  would  eliml-  pinnnv    the  situation  now  confront- 

alssloner.  Such  person's  father,  mother,  ^.^e  the  necessity  of  new  construction  .nfthe  blstrict  of  Sumbra  ^dU  Ton 

Wuse.  or  adult  children  are  made  sec-  f^r  such  a  center.  fj?e  otheVfommunlties  aTrol  Se  ifnd 

^ndarlly  liable  for  all  or  part  of  such  ^s  to  operating  costs,  the  District  of  n^urt  de^lsioSTlSr  to  the  E^te^ 

actual  cost^.  limited  not  only  by  ability  to  co7;!mbia  Department  of  Public  Health  ^re  ^'oinfS  f?r?eTree^  af^^^^^^^^ 

^y  but  also  by  the  requirement  of  notice  estimates  the  total  cost  to  be  $3.9  million  fjj^  luuudes    and    community    facilities 

■0  such  person  that  services  have  been  nnniiniiv  a<s  follows-                                        j     i7         .♦u     u ^  r,i„^v,.,iio.T« 

orwill  be  rendered,  and  a  finding  by  the  annually,  as   ollows.  deaUng  with  chrome  alcohol  sm. 

"omml<L<;lnnprnf  nhllltv  to  nav  all  or  Dart  Annual  operation:                                      .„"  Therefore,  as  I  said  upon  introducing 

-Thfc^s?  thereof                                               ?'^"'"?'l.on'  >!i°  *'''^-- -    *2  0  this  legislation,  what  we  do  here  in  the 

.  me  cost  tnereoi.                                                inpatient.  800  beds 2  0  ^  .,      .     pnriitoi   can  be   an   exemplary 

While  Uabllltv  for  the  services  rendered        outpatient.  600  beds lo  Nations  Capital  can   oe  an   exemplary 

"taches  against  the  person  or  his  estate                                                                    f^TTy.   °    .  t      n^t^nt  ff,?nr^^  th; 

from  the  date   of   such   services   It   Is               Total 8.9  ties  In  the  not  too  distant  future.  On  the 
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December  13,  igr,: 


oUicr  Imnd,  our  fallmc  lo  j»»L— luul  our 
fiillurc  to  (irl,  Mooti  will  (•(jijipomwl  itn 
iilrffuly  I'Xi.sllim  liiw  ciiforiciiHMil,  and 
piihllc  liciilUi  crlHls  In  the  l)4ttilct. 

An  .sponsor  of  thi.t  IcKlNliiilon.  I  wiitit 
lo  tlirtnk  Iho  rtialrmiin  forUils  lntcr<*«t 
In  tlilN  Natloiml  CJapllnl  |coimi(mnlty 
problem,  j 

Natloiinl 
[t  t.s  a  iia- 
Uoiial  problem,  period.  The  eAsfn.sc  of  «|- 
foholl.sm  kaow.s  no  commiiit  ty  of  Htaln 
Ixmndurlcs  or  Jurlsdlrtloiw,  ^lor  l.s  11  a 
ro.spcclcr  of  cIius.n  or  Ntntuis  Ir:  .society. 

M.V  own  Interest  In  this  \m  blem  l.s  not 
now,  but  Moe.s  bark  many  yfiirn,  to  tho 
lime  I  .sei  ved  u.s  a  member  of 
U'Klalntiue  I  am  Kratllled,  ln( 


In  fart,  thl.t  l.s  not  slmpli  h 
Capital  community  iiroblemi  II 


lie  lloorula 

e(>(l,  iiroud, 

to  count  lunoiiK  my  accomplltlinuMiLs  as 


It  of  leKl;.- 
rcau  of  al- 


!  our  State. 

r.  Speaker. 

He  hi  re  In 


n  Stale  leMl.slator  the  enaclnv 
lallon  iirovldlDK  for  a  StaU"  bi 
eolioll,;m.  an  agency  .speclllcf  lly  cr(>alo<l 
to  take  up  tlu-  problem  of  nicolioll.-.m 
(lire  and  eonlrol  In  my  homeSLatt'.  And 
we  have  a  wonderful  reeordjof  aieom- 
pll.shment  In  this  i.ronram  hi 

M.V  puriitw  and  my  hope 
l.s  that  \{\i  14;)aO  will  provl 
our  Nation's  Capital  an  elTeltlvo.  eom- 
pnhen.slve.  alcoholi.sm  pronni  u  to  meet 
the  need.s  of  thi.s  eomnunilt:  .  the  Na- 
llon'.s  Capital,  and  to  .serve  us  a  fore- 
runner of  .similar  proKrams  In  i-ommunl- 
lle.s  IhrouKhout  U»e  country. 
iiAeKoiioi'Nn 

The  Alcoholic  Rchrtbllltiitl  >n  Act  of 
1947--(!1  Slat.  744;  District  o;  Columbia 
Codi',  title  24.  .swllon  .'>01— ki  ve  discre- 
tion to  the  Dl.strlct  of  Colurihlu  court 
of  Kcneral  .sessions,  ln\^ny  ciliilnal  ciup, 
uj)on  certlfUutlon  by  tl»*-t>l.st  let  of  Co- 
lumbia Couunl.s.sloners  that  ad  •quale  fa- 
rllltle.s  were  available,  to  comn  It  .suitable 
persoius  to  the  rehnblllUUIon  pi  OKnim  for 
alcoholics.  Vohmlary  adml.s.s  ons  ^worc 
al.sci  authorized.  It  wa.s  the  function  of 
the  Conunl.s.sloner.s  to  provlrt'  n  clinic 
to  rondtM-  medical  services.  However. 
throuKh  the  years  not  even  Lip  limited 
alm.s  of  the  1947  act  were  ftc&  unpllshed. 
The  .story  of  the  derelict  nlc(  hoUc  was 
.simple;  he  was  picked  up  by  he  ixMlcp. 
charged  with  Intoxication,  processed 
tlirouk'h  the  court,  .sent  to  Jail  for  up  to 
90  days,  and  thereafter  returt  od  to  the 
street,  where  the  cycle  bepan   i^-aln. 

The  extent  of  the  probler »  can  be 
.lud»4ed  by  statistics  of  the  Me  iropollt^m 
Police  Department  which  .sho  v  that  of 
88,4t>4  total  arrests  In  Wash  ins  ton  In 
1965.  44.792— or  51  8  percent  In  .-olved  In- 
toxication charpcs  and  these  c  )nstltuted 
4,'i  percent  of  all  nontrnfTlc  clrirues.  Re- 
lated .statistics  .show  that  durlm  the  .same 
l>ertod.  more  than  80  percent  >f  the  In- 
mates received  at  the  DLstrt  t  of  Co- 
lumbia Woi  khousc  were  drunk  'nness  of- 
fenders. 

Shai-p  foctis  wa,s  broui^ht  on  the  prob- 
lem when  In  March  1966.  the  )  r.S.  Court 
Of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  In  the  case  of  Easter  np  ilnst  Dis- 
trict of  Columhla.  361  F.  2d  .sn,  decided 
en  banc  that  chronic  alcohollsi  i  Is  a  de- 
fense to  a  charge  of  public  Intoxication. 
The  court  summarized  Its  deciiion  thus: 
We  hold,  tlierefore,  by  reason  >f  the  Act 
of  1M7.  for  the  Independent  reiu  :in.>!  which 
underlay  the  theory  of  that  Act.  i  nd  on  the 
precfdentlal  authority  of  Drtvei  .  .  .  that 
t!io  piibUc  Intoxication  of  a  chronl(  alcoholic. 


liicka  Ihn  tii/ipiiiliil  rli^nKHitn  of  crlnilniillly, 
and  to  convhl  hiu'li  ii  jicriKin  of  llnil  crlnip 
Wduld  uIhu  ottciid  the  olKlitli  niiitiiidnirnl  .  . 

'ITio  court  In  Driver  v.  llmnant, 
:if>(t  I".  2d  761— fourth  circuit.  1966— had 
Home  2  montliM  earlier  found  the  convic- 
tion of  a  chronic  alcoholic  on  charwes 
of  drunkeiuie.s.s  to  Ix-  unconjttltutlonal, 
lioldlim  that  It  l.s  cruel  and  unu.sual  pun- 
Lshmenl,  prohibited  by  the  ciKhth 
amendment,  to  brand  a  pei.son  a.s  a  <  i  Ini- 
Inal  In  jaich  clrcum«tancoH,  for  the  rea- 
Ht)n  that  Iho  No-called  unlawful  conduct 
was  unwilled  and  unKovernablv  by  the 
chronic  alcoholic. 

Th(«  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
aro  bound  by  the  Ka.ster  decision;  how- 
ever, no  slKnlflcant  prourcflH  to  date  has 
tjeen  made  b,v  District  olHclals  to  |)rovlde 
extra-penal  care  for  Intoxicated  persons 
or  chronic  alcoholics  Chronic  alcohol- 
ism has  reached  a  critical  staKO  for  the 
Individuals  who  have  been  adjudicated 
as  chronic  alcoholics  and  for  administra- 
tion of  orderly  lustlce  by  the  city.  The 
revolvliiK  <loor  of  the  penal  Institution 
has  more  often  than  not  become  the  re- 
volvlim  door  of  Inadcauattr  medical 
licatinent,  leadliiK  back  to  the  streets, 
another  arrest,  accpilttal  on  the  Krounds 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  through  that  re- 
volving door,  and  back  aKaln. 

Api)roxlmately  5.000  persons.  Including 
about  500  women,  have  been  adiudlcaled 
as  chronic  alcoholics  since  the  Kii.ster 
decision  was  handed  down.  The  fact 
that  Intoxication  arrests  In  Washlniiton 
still  average  2.000  per  month  attest  the 
Inndeciiiacy  of  the  i)rot;ram  for  treat- 
ment and  rehnbllltatlon  of  chronic 
alcoholics. 

The  police  arc  not  precluded  by  the 
Knsler  decision  from  makloK  intoxica- 
tion arrests,  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions hnvliiR  taken  the  position  that  the 
arrestinfj;  offlcer  .shall  not  be  chaipcd  with 
determining  whether  an  Intoxicated  per- 
son Is  In  fact  a  chronic  alcoholic.  The 
usual  nrre.st  procedure  Is  followed  In 
such  ca.ses:  consequently,  many  drunks 
"dry  out*  at  the  various  precincts. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
has  Issued  n  rewulatlon  relatluR  to  the 
handlluR  of  i)ersons  whose  sole  violation 
Is  Intoxication: 

lilstrlrt  Inspectors  shall  direct  Commnnd- 
lOR  iimcrrs  to  Instnirt  mrmbcrs  of  their  com- 
mands, whenever  rra.iiiimblp  nnd  proper,  to 
p^-rnilt  IV  person  under  tho  liuiueiice  of  al- 
cohollf  UeveruRe  to  ro  home  Instead  of  nr- 
ro.stlnij:  lilm.  Provided,  huwever.  the  pcrr.on's 
londltlon  Is  such  th:U  lie  la  not  likely  to 
Injure  hlmsrlf  i.r  othor.n.  nnd  la  not  likely  to 
he  a  source  of  ptibllc  complaint  or  n  subject 
iif  !i  police  report. 

The  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
misdemeanor  cases,  may  not  Incarcerate 
the  chronic  alcoholic  charged  with  In- 
toxication; In  fact,  it  must  dlscharKC  the 
information.  But  it  must  determine 
whether  the  person  charged  Is  a  chronic 
alcoholic.  In  reaching  such  a  determina- 
tion, the  court  presently  relies  upon  In- 
formation submitted  by  a  Public  Health 
nurse  assigned  to  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interviewing  persons  charged 
with  intoxication. 

The  adjudicated  chronic  alcoholic  who 
is  brought  before  the  court  on  a  charge 
of  intoxication  is  either  referred  to  the 
program  for  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics 


or  iH  released,  directly  to  the  streets  or  to 
a  mlHslon-typo  ot)eratlon. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  made  h  studv 
of  the  drunkenness  olfender,  and  its  con- 
clusions art!  Included  in  the  Commission's 
rei>orl  at  panes  474  to  503. 

Tho  backKiound  of  the  chaoRe  to  the 
criminal  law  proposed  In  H.R.  14330  Is 
well  stated  by  the  court  In  the  Driver 
opinion ; 

Thlh  iiddlrMcii  rhrotiir  alcoholism— Is n.jw 
aliniist  uiilvnrniilly  nrrppted  modlcnlly  u  , 
rtlfienfiB.  The  sympiomfi.  as  nlrendy  noted 
iniiy  appear  aa  "dlsdrder  of  behavior".  Ob 
vliiiiHly,  thla  liichideft  nppniir.incM  In  public 
an  here,  unwilled  and  ungovcrnuble  by  iht 
vliMlni  wiK-M  tliat  I.M  llie  conUuct  for  which 
hi-  iM  (  rinilnally  accMised.  there  r.'vn  b«  no 
Judgment  of  rrlmtnil  conviction  pfiM«i  upon 
him 

The  present  cdmlnal  law  defining  in- 
toxication—District  of  Columbia  Code 
title  25.  section  li:?t- Includes  dlsturblriK 
the  peace  us  an  element  of  the  offen.w 
This  Indicates  a  behavioral  palic:;, 
which  the  couil.s  have  found  Is  not  crim- 
inal. There  Is,  thelefor(^  an  evident  need 
to  conform  the  criminal  law  relating  to 
Intoxication  lo  the  medical  api)roach  to 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  proper  jirotectlon  of  the  public 
Interests. 

Mr.  OUDK,  Ml.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  !,troiiK  support  of  HR 
14330.  providing  for  the  rclmblllUtlon 
of  alcoholics  and  the  prevcnllon  of  al- 
coholism. In  the  District  of  Columbia 
This  legislation  Is  .sorely  needed  in  Ihe 
District  and  I  would  like  to  commend  Uie 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  IlACENl,  the  .sponsor  of  the  bill,  and 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee  IMr.  McMillan!,  for 
their  pcrscrvnncc  and  woi-k  toward  as- 
surlnn  better  treatment  and  care  for  al- 
coholics In  this  city. 

This  piece  of  legislation  embodies  con- 
cepts nnd  ideas  that  are  the  result  of 
exten.slvc  research  done  in  the  District 
by  Interested  per.sons  and  groups  ever 
the  last  20  years.  It  carries  on  the  work 
of  the  famous  DeWltt  Easter  case  of 
March  31.  1966.  In  which  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colu:nbi8 
held  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  may  not  b* 
,  convicted  for  his  public  intoxication 
This  decision,  therefore,  recognized 
chronic  drunkenness  as  a  disease  rather 
than  a  crime. 

Such  recognition  Is  a  great  step  for- 
ward. However,  for  the  decision  to  be 
properly  Implemented,  It  is  Imperative 
that  facilities  for  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  afflicted  be  made  available  by  the 
city. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  detoxi- 
fication center  with  up  to  150  beds  to 
dry  out  and  diagnose  dnmks;  and  an 
inpatient  center  with  up  to  800  beds  for 
long-term  treatment  of  alcoholics:  and 
an  outpatient  center,  including  halfway 
houses  with  up  to  600  beds  for  alcoholics 
who  need  attention,  but  not  hospltallw- 
tlon.  In  order  for  there  to  be  any  effective 
attempt  to  treat  and  curb  alcoholism,  all 
these  steps  are  needed.  There  is  no  fs.il 
cure  and  no  shortcut;  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  hope,  there  must  be  facilities  to 
care  for  and  treat  alcoholics  in  various 
stages. 

According   to   the   American   Medical 
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iissociatlon.  alcoholism  Is  our  Uilrd  most 
iTiportant  health  problem,  costing  the 
Sation  60  million  num-huurs.  and  $3  bil- 
■jon  annually.  In  the  District  alone,  the 
Public  Health  D«>p«rtment  estimates 
[hat  there  arc  50.000  alcoholics,  with  "an- 
other 50,000  In  the  surroundlnK  suburbs. 
But  there  Is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
cost  in  ml-^ciy.  .sickness,  and  despair  for 
which  these  100  000  alcoholics  are  re- 
sponsible 

As  early  as  1945.  District  citizens  were 
altempliiiK  to  jjaln  recounltlon  for  alco- 
holism as  a  medical  problem,  and  asking 
for  the  establishment  of  proper  treat- 
ment facilities. 

In  1947,  Uie  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 
Act  gave  discretion  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  in 
any  criminal  ca.se  upon  cerUtlcation  by 
the  District  of  Cohunbia  Commissioners 
that  adequate  facilities  were  aviulable  to 
commit  suitable  persons  lo  rehabilitation 
programs  for  alcoholics  Needless  to  say. 
vhi.s  statute  had  little  effect  due  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  The  Easter  case  is  a 
more  binding  division,  as  it  states  tliat 
chronic  alcoholi.sm  cannot  be  considered 
acnme. 

Yet  lo  date,  no  slgnillcant  program  has 
been  established  to  provide  adequate 
treatmeiu  and  reliabllltatlon  facilities. 
This  fact  has  da.shed  the  hopes  of  many 
who  were  >: really  encouragtnl  by  the 
Easter  cn.se.  It  Is  our  duty  to  insure  tliat 
the  necessaiT  facilities  aiT  promptly 
made  available;  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  would  do  just  that.  It 
villi  insure  that  chronic  alcoholism  can 
and  will  be  taken  care  of.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  Committee  is  to  be  praised 
for  ttiPir  diligent  work  in  this  field.  They 
held  extensive  hearings  In  the  writing  of 
this  particular  bill,  wlilch  will  furtlier  the 
concept  tliat  alcoholism  Is  a  medical,  not 
a  criminal  problem  It  also  will  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  the  criminal  and  non- 
criminal alcoholic,  by  making  safety 
rallier  than  disturbing  of  the  peace  the 
decisive  factor. 

This  bill  will  relle\'e  the  alreadi*  con- 
gested police  and  judicial  departments 
Irom  the  heav>-  burden  involved  in  re- 
peated arrests  and  jailing  of  chronic 
alcoholics — the  so-called  revolving  door 
practice — and  put  the  responsibility 
»herc  it  belongs — In  the  Public  HealUi 
Department. 

Currentlv.  the  Metropolitan  Police 
spend  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time 
arresting  alcoholics  who  are  sent  to 
court,  put  in  jail,  then  released  only  to 
start  the  same  cycle  again.  No  one  pays 
attention  to  these  people.  They  are  rou- 
tine repetitive  cases  and  the  judges  and 
the  police  have  no  time  to  help  them,  nor 
any  facilities  that  could  be  used  to  help 
ihem.  Leanng  aside  the  human  tragedy 
of  the.se  peoples  lives,  we  should  also 
take  into  account  that  this  is  an  un- 
productive use  of  the  policeman's  and  the 
rourt's  time.  In  1965.  51  percent  of  the 
total  arrests  In  the  District  involved  in- 
toxication. Ob\iouslj-.  this  cannot  be  con- 
tinued, the  police  are  needed  to  fight 
serious  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  prompt 
passape  of  this  legislation  to  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  catch  up  with 
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the  courts  and  the  legal  and  medical 
opinions  that  are  being  advanced  across 
tlie  Nation  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease 
and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us.  H.R  143:?0. 
The  philosopliy  wiilcli  underlies  this  bill 
Is  the  same  that  underlies  the  leglslaiion 
1  have  sponsored  In  both  the  89lh  and 
90th  CouRresses  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Alcoholism  under  the  Surgeon  General: 
the  alcoholic  is  not  a  criminal,  rather  he 
is  sick,  and  requires  treatment — not 
punishment. 

For  the  protection  of  .society  we  must 
continue  to  impose  criminal  penalties  on 
those  persons  who  drive  while  intoxi- 
cated or  commit  other  acts  which  en- 
danger their  own  lives  or  property  or  the 
lives  and  property  of  others.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  recosnlze  that  no  useful 
punxise  Is  served  by  repeatedly  Imprison- 
ing the  chronic  alcoholic. 

The  bill  before  us  recognizes  these  facts 
and  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  law  so  as  to  eliminate  the  of- 
fense of  public  intoxication  imless  It  Is 
accompanied  by  some  dangerous  con- 
duct. I  am  pleased  that  my  home  State  of 
New  York  has  recently  amended  Its  penal 
code  so  that  it  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  District  law  will  be  after  this 
much  needed  and  farsighted  reform  is 
approved 

In  addition,  this  bill  requires  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  preven- 
tion of  alcoholi.sm  as  well  as  one  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
presently  sufTerlng  from  alcoholism.  To 
assure  that  alcoholics  actually  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  for  treat- 
ment offered  under  this  bill,  it  also  pro- 
vides for  the  civil  commitment  of  chronic 
alcoholics 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  the  past,  all 
of  the  governmental  units  In  the  United 
States  spend  an  aggregate  of  less  than 
$20,000,000  annually  to  prevent  and  treat 
alcoholism.  Perhaps  the  program  we  are 
today  estabUshlng  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal will  provide  the  example  needed  to 
stimulate  additional  expenditures  by  a 
wide  spectrum  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  physiological, 
psychological,  social,  educational,  and 
vocational  training  programs  which  the 
District  government  is  required  to  estab- 
lish under  the  bill  will  serve  as  models 
for  other  cities  and  States  throughout 
the  country.  These  are  the  same  types  of 
programs  which  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  attempting  to 
stimulate  on  a  nationwide  basis  through 
a  program  of  grants  in  aid  to  those  State 
and  local  governments  which  initiate 
similar   programs. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H  R.  14330.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hacan]  for 
having  introduced  this  measure. 

I  have  long  l)een  concerned  about  our 
national  attitude  toward  alcoholism.  The 
concept  that  chronic  alcoholism  is  pri- 
marily a  medical  problem  and  not  a  crim- 
inal offense  is  a  real  breakthrough  in  our 


tliinking  about  the  causes,  effects  and 
control  of  drunkenness  In  this  country*. 

We  long  ago  recognized  the  need  to  do 
.something  about  the  plight  of  those 
Amerlcan.«^  addicted  to  narcotics.  We 
treat  this  addiction  as  a  disease  We 
iiave  begun  to  understand  and  to  meet 
Uie  needs  of  the  mentally  HI  Only  a  few 
short  years  ago  this  seemed  a  hopeless 
cause.  And  now.  we  must  no  longer  ne- 
glect the  problem  of  alcoholism.  We 
must  find  wa>'s  to  prevent  Its  causes  and 
treat  its  effects  Not  only  is  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  many  alcoholics  at  stake, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  tragic  con- 
sequences this  illness  has  on  their  fami- 
lies and  the  burden  it  places  on  our  com- 
munities. 

We  begin  today  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  problem  in  this  area. 
The  Congress  has  a  special  responsibility 
for  the  District  and  through  our  actions 
today  we  can  hopefully  look  toward  a  na- 
tional effort  In  the  near  future. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  chronic  al- 
coholism is  a  disease,  not  a  crime,  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Congress  must 
take  up  the  challenge,  as  we  have  in 
other  areas  of  disease  control,  and  pro- 
vide the  legislative  leadership  and  moral 
purpose  to  rehabilitate  the  almost  1  mil- 
lion Americans  who  suffer  from  the 
hoF>elessness  of  this  chronic  iUness  so 
that  they  may  return  to  society  as  use- 
ful, healthy  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  I,  and  others,  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism.  As  we  take 
action  today  on  H.R.  14330,  let  us  mak? 
sure  that  we  do  not  stop  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  rather  that  this 
program  serve  as  a  pilot  project  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  By  offering  help  to 
the  chronic  sufferers  of  alcoholism  today, 
we  are  perhaps  at  the  same  time  saving 
thousands  of  young  people  from  a  life 
of  despair  and  degradation.  It  Is  well 
known  that  young  people  from  alcoholic 
homes  are  more  prone  to  alcoholism  than 
those  coming  from  homes  where  this  Ill- 
ness and  addiction  do  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  to  commend  Representative 
H.'^cA^.■  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  critical  problem  of  chronic 
alcoholism.  He  l>egan  introducing  na- 
tional alcoholism  legislation  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  has  continued  to  introduce 
additional  measures  in  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. 

Even  before  he  came  to  the  House,  he 
fought  this  battle  in  the  Georgia  Leg- 
islature. Representative  Hagan  has  la- 
bored long  and  hard  to  bring  national 
recognition  to  the  great  need  for  pro- 
grams to  prevent  and  treat  alcoholism. 
HJl.  14330  is  the  beginning  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

I  enthusiastically  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  strongly  urge  our  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  support  H.R.  14330 
which  represents  a  modem  and  intelli- 
gent approach  to  the  growing  problem  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  All  leading  health 
authorities  have  correctly  labeled  al- 
coholism as  a  disease  rather  than  a 
crime,  and  all  too  often  In  the  past  we 
have    treated    alcohohcs    as     hardened 
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criminals  rather  than  as  sick  tnen  and 
women.  | 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  the  Approach 
taken  in  the  pending  bill  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  program  of  medical  and 
rehabilitative  services  for  chrotilc  alco- 
holics here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
commend  the  author  of  the  blll.tmy  good 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan],  for  Ihe  study 
and  effort  which  he  has  put  |nto  this 
legislation  and  related  matters.  }  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  pending  bill  is  4  precur- 
sor to  national  legislation.  whicH  I  intend 
to  cosponsor  when  it  is  perfected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  division  of  alcoholism 
of  the  West  Virginia  Deparfcnent  of 
Mental  Health  has  made  greats  progress 
over  the  past  few  years  in  analyzing,  di- 
agnosing, and  treating  the  problem  of  al- 
coholism in  our  State.  But  w^  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  because  the  problem  Is 
becoming  far  more  serious  at]  a  much 
faster  rate  than  many  realize.!  In  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  arrests  fbr  exces- 
sive alcoholism  are  on  a  rise.  IDrunken 
driving  appears  to  be  on  the  'upswing. 
Well  over  one-third  of  the  admissions 
to  our  State  mental  hospital^  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  serious  problems  with 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Thje  prison- 
ers in  our  State  institutions  to  ^shocking 
degree — between  75  and  80  perjrent — are 
either  alcoholic  or  have  a  related  alcohol 
use  problem. 

We  are  making  progress  In  '^est  Vir- 
ginia through  intensive  treatiient  and 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  Yet  our  al- 
coholism information  centers  currently 
are  providing  limited  servlceg  only  in 
those  20  counties  of  West  Virginia  which 
comprise  about  one-third  of  the  State's 
population.  Workshops,  fllms^  lectures 
and  educational  programs  ha^  helped. 
But  there  is  yet  a  long  way  to  do  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rising  problem.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  out  thesi  facts  on 
the  situation  in  my  State  noi  only  to 
make  a  plea  for  passage  of  thfa  legisla- 
tion, but  also  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  need  for  more  comprehemsive  na- 
tional leplslation  which  will  ^over  the 
entire  country  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Let  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  we  are  working  on  today  pijovlde  the 
laboratory  out  of  which  we  fcan  gain 
new  experience  for  the  greater  cfiallenges 
ahead  as  we  tackle  this  critical  problem 
in  every  State. 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker.  |I  regard 
this  bin.  HP  14330.  as  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  significant  m^sures  to 
come  nut  of  the  House  District  jCommlt- 
tee  since  I  have  been  a  memb***  of  that 
committee.  " 

The  bill,  when  finally  enatted  and 
signed  Into  law.  will  make  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
Natlnn  in  its  approach  to  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  Now  that  the  bill  has 
pa.ssod  the  Hou.'^e.  I  expect  passage  by 
the  Senate  early  in  the  next  .session. 

Most  important,  the  mea.sure  recog- 
nizes that  chronic  alcoholLsm  is  a  di.sea.se 
and  not  a  crime  This  is  an  enlightened 
viewpoint  that  Is  Inevitably  goirtg  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  country  someday. 
But  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  ex- 
ample .set  by  the  city  of  Washington  will. 
I  hope,  have  a  catalytic  effect  on  other 
cities  and  Stat.es   TTie  city  nf  Minneapo- 


lis, which  I  represent,  is  probably  not 
typical  because  it — and  the  State  of 
Minnesota — have  been  quite  forward 
looking  In  their  approach  to  alcoholism. 
They  have  been  leaning  Increasingly  to- 
ward treatment,  not  punishment,  of  al- 
coholics. But  the  need  remains  for  laws 
throughout  the  Nation  such  as  the  one 
the  House  has  just  passed. 

H.R.  14330  will  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  control  of  drunkenness 
and  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism in  Washmgton.  When  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  It  will  require  three  types  of 
service — 

First.  A  detoxification  or  "drying  out" 
center; 

Second.  An  Inpatient  facility  to  pro- 
vide psychological,  social,  educational, 
and  vocational  training;  and 

Third.  Outpatient  services,  self-care 
assistance  and  therapeutic  supportive 
environment. 

The  cost  of  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gram will  not  be  cheap.  It  is  estimated 
that  capital  improvements  will  cost  $10 
million  and  annual  operation.  $3.9  mil- 
lion. 

But  the  cost  will  be  cheap  when  mea- 
sured against  the  staggering  alternate 
cost  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  its  tragic 
drain  upon  both  social  and  economic  re- 
sources. Medical  treatment  of  alcoholics 
will  be  a  rehabilitative  service  to  the  in- 
dividuals involved.  TTiey,  in  turn,  will 
become  contributors  to,  not  detractors 
from,  society.  The  community's  law  en- 
forcement burden  will  be  lessened  appre- 
ciably, freeing  policemen  and  judges  for 
more  relevant  duties.  And  there  will  be 
no  measuring  the  savings  In  human 
misery. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  on  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgia  I  Mr.  Hagan].  He  deserves  the 
major  credit  for  this  important  bill's 
passage  In  the  House.  He  drafted  the  leg- 
islation and.  through  his  constant  Inter- 
est, made  sure  It  would  be  approved  by 
our  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  438) 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  prior  to  passage  on  all  Dis- 
trict bills  considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
matters  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
day. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


Abbltt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

P90I 

Aanunzlo 

Hardy 

Reliiecke 

Ashley 

Harrison 

Resnlck 

Bates 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Boiling 

Hubert 

St.  Onge 

Broomfleld 

Hcckier.  Mass. 

Scott 

CeUer 

Hosmer 

Sikes 

Dawson 

King.  NY. 

Slsk 

Dent 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Dlclclnfion 

Lukens 

Talcott 

Dlggs 

Mcculloch 

Teague.  Tex. 

FVjuntaJn 

Martin 

Watson 

Gathlngs 

MathlM,  Md. 

WUllams.  Mlm 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moorhead 

WUUs 

Hallcck 

Multer 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SOCIAL  SECUIilTY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  ^H.R.  12080 1 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  increase  In  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system,  to  provide  benefits  for  addi- 
tional categories  of  Individuals,  to  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  Vj 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONITHENCE   REPOBT    (H.    RCPT.   NO.    1O30) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
12080)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  an  Increase  In  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
system,  to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  Individuals,  to  Improve  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  and  programs  relattng 
to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  16,  17,  18,  19.  20,  21.  22,  23. 
24.  28.  29.  31.  32.  33.  34,  36,  38.  40.  42,  43. 
82.  84,  85,  86.  89.  93,  94,  95,  110.  111.  112 
113.  114.  119.  142,  144,  154.  166.  170.  171.  I'W. 
175.  176.  177.  178.  179.  181.  182,  183.  185.  189. 
192.  197,  200.  207.  216.  222.  239,  245.  246,  250. 
251,  254,  255.  257,  259,  260,  261.  262,  264.  275 
284,  285.  287.  289.  291.  292.  293.  ai|d  295. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  otoagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  44.  45,  4«.  47.  48.  49.  56.  57.  68,  59,  SO 
61.  63.  64.  65.  66,  67,  68.  69,  70.  71.  72.  73.  75, 
76,  78,  79,  81,  82.  83.  101.  102,  104.  106,  108, 
115.  117.  118.  130.  131.  133.  147.  148.  149,  150 
151.  152.  153,  156,  159,  160,  161.  162.  163  184 
165.  166.  168.  169.  173,  174.  187,  188.  193.  IM 
195,  196,  199.  201,  202.  203,  204,  205,  206,  20« 
200.  210.  211.  212.  215.  217,  218,  219,  220  22' 
228.  229.  230.  232.  234.  235.  237,  238.  247  248 
249.  252,  256.  264a.  265,  267,  268.  269,  270,  271 
274.  277,  278.  279.  280,  281.  and  283.  and  agree 
to  the  same. 
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unendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
.^ede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  am°nd- 
sfnt  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
» the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 
IB  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
6f  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  f ollow- 

""*  "TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

-ITTLE     T— OLD-AOE.     SURVIVORS.     DIS- 
ABILITY,   AND   HEALTH   INSURANCE 

.f^j  1 — Benefits  Under  the  Old-Ace.  Sur- 
vivors.   AND    DisABiLrry    Insurance    Pro- 

OAM 

5ec.  101.  Increase  In  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  lieneflts. 

■jec,  102.  Increase  in  benefits  for  certain  In- 
dividuals age  72  and  over. 

■Sec.  103.  Maximum  amount  of  a  wife's  or 
husband's  insurance  benefit. 

Sec.  104.  Benefits  to  disabled  widows  and 
widowers. 

■Sec.  105.  Insured  status  for  younger  dis- 
abled workers. 

3<^.  106.  Benefits  In  case  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

Sec.  107.  Liberalization  of  earnings  test. 

Sec.  108.  Incre:ise  of  earnings  counted  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes. 

-See.  109.  Changes  In  tax  schedules. 

-Sec.  110.  Allocation  to  disability  Insurance 
trust  fund. 

•Sec.  111.  Extension  of  time  for  filing  appli- 
cation for  disability  freeze 
where  failure  to  make  timely 
application  Is  due  to  Incom- 
petency 

Sec  112.  Benefits  for  certain  adopted  chil- 
dren. 

Pabt    2 — Coverage     Under     the     Old-Age. 

StTRVIVOaS,    AND    DlSABILrTT    iNStmANCE    PBO- 
GIAMS 

Sec.  115.  Coverage  of  ministers. 

"Sec  116.  Coverage  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. 

•Sec.  117.  Inclusion  of  Illinois  among  Statee 
permitted  to  divide  their  retire- 
ment systems. 

■Sec.  118.  Taxation  of  certain  earnings  of  re- 
tired partner. 

•Sec.  119.  Inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  among 
States  permitted  to  Include  fire- 
men and  policemen;  validation 
of  cert-^ln  past  coverage  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Sec.  120.  Coverage  of  firemen's  positions 
pursuant  to  a  State  agreement. 

Sec.  121.  Validation  of  coverage  erroneously 
reported. 

■Sec  122.  Coverage  of  fees  of  State  and  local 
government  employees  as  self- 
employment  Income. 

"Sec.  123.  Family  employment  In  a  private 
home. 

'Sec.  124.  Termination    of   coverage   of    em- 
ployees   of    the     Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority. 
"Part  3 — Health  Insubancb  BENErrrs 

"Sec.  125.  Method  of  payment  to  physlclana 
under  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program. 

"Sec.  126.  Elimination  of  requirement  of 
physician  certification  In  case  of 
certain  hospital  services. 

"Sec.  127.  Inclusion  of  podiatrists'  services 
under  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program. 

"Sec.  128.  Exclusion  of  certain  services. 

'Sec.  129.  Transfer  of  all  outpatient  hospi- 
tal services  to  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program. 

"Sec.  130.  Billing  by  hospital  for  services  fur- 
nished to  outpatients. 

"Sec.  131.  Payment  of  reasonable  charges  for 
radiological  or  pathological  serv- 
ices furnished  by  certain  physi- 
cians to  hospital  inpatients. 

"Sec  132.  Payment  for  purchase  of  durable 
medical  equipment. 

"Sec.  133.  Payment  for  physical  therapy  serv- 
ices furnished  to  outpatients. 


"Sec.  134.  Payment  for  certain  portable  X- 
ray  services. 

"Sec.  135.  Blood  deductibles. 

"Sec.  136.  Enrollment  tinder  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program 
based  on  alleged  date  of  attain- 
ing age  65. 

"Sec.  137.  Extension  by  60  days  during  in- 
dividual's lifetime  of  maximum 
duration  of  l>enefit8  for  In- 
patient hospital  services. 

"Sec.  138.  Limitation  on  special  reduction  In 
allowable  days  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services. 

"Sec.  139.  Transitional  provision  on  eligibil- 
ity of  presently  uninsured  Indi- 
viduals for  hospital  insurance 
benefits. 

"Sec.  140.  Advisory  CouncU  to  study  cover- 
age of  the  disabled  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"Sec.  141.  Study  to  determine  feasibility  of 
Inclusion  of  certain  additional 
services  under  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"Sec.  142.  Provisions  for  benefits  under  part 
A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  services  to  patients 
admitted  prior  to  1968  to  cer- 
tain hospitals. 

"Sec.  143.  Payments  for  emergency  hospital 
services. 

"Sec.  144.  Payment  under  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  for 
certain  inpatient  ancillary  serv- 
ices. 

"Sec.  145.  General  enrollment  period  under 
title  XVIII. 

"Sec.  146.  Elimination  of  special  reduction 
In  allowable  days  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services  for  patients  in 
tuberculosis  hospitals. 

"PAuT    4 MlSCTELLANEOUS    AND   TECHNICAL 

Amendments 

"Sec.  150.  Eligibility  of  adopted  child  for 
monthly   benefits. 

"Sec.  151.  Criteria  for  determining  child's  de- 
pendency on  mother. 

"Sec.  152.  Recovery  of  overpayments. 

"Sec.  153.  Benefits  paid  on  basis  of  erroneous 
reports  of  death  in  military  serv- 
ice. ^ 

"Sec.  154.  Underpayments.    " 

"Sec.  155.  SlmpUflcation  of  computation  of 
primary  Insurance  amount  and 
quarters  of  coverage  in  case  of 
1937-1950  wages. 

"Sec.  156.  Definitions  of  widow,  widower,  and 
stejjchlld. 

"Sec.  157.  Husband's  and  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefits  without  require- 
ment of  wife's  currently  Insured 
status. 

"Sec.  158.  Definition  of  dlsabUlty. 

"Sec.  159.  Disability  benefits  affected  by  re- 
ceipt of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

"Sec.  180.  Extension  of  time  for  filing  reports 
of  earnings. 

"Sec.  161.  Penalties  for  failure  to  file  timely 
reports  of  earnings  and  other 
events. 

"Sec.  162.  Limitation  on  payment  of  benefits 
to     aliens     outside     the    United 
States. 
"Sec.  163.  Benefits  for  certain  children. 
"Sec.  164.  Transfer  to  Health  Insurance  Ben- 
efits   Advisory    Council    of    Na- 
tional Medical  Review  Commit- 
tee functions:  increase  In  Coun- 
cil's membership. 
"Sec.  165.  Advisory    Council    on     Social     Se- 
curity. 
"Sec.  166.  Reimbursement  of  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuitants  for  certain 
premium    payments   under   sup- 
plementary    medical      Insurance 
program. 
"Sec.  167    Appropriations    to    supplemer.Ury 

medical  insurance  trust  fund 
"Sec.  168    Disclosure     to    courts    of    where- 
abouts of  certain  Individuals. 


"Sec.  169.  Reports    of    boards   of    tmatees    to 

Congress. 
"Sec.  170.  General  saving  provision. 
"Sec.  171.  Expedited  benefit  payments, 
"Sec.  172.  Definition  of  blindness. 
"Sec.  173.  Attorneys  fees  for  claimants. 

"TITLE  II— PUBLIC  WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS 

-Public     Assistance    Amendments 

Programs  of  services  furnished  to 
families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Earnings  exemption  for  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children. 

Dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers. 

Work  Incentive  program  for  recip- 
ients of  aid  under  part  A  of  title 

rv. 

Federal  participation  in  payments 
for  foster  care  of  certain  depend- 
ent children. 
Emergency   assistance   for   certain 

needy  families  with  children. 
Protective    payments    and    vendor 
payments   with   respect    to   de- 
pendent children. 
Limitation  on  number  of  children 
with    respect    to   whom    Federal 
payments  may  be  made. 
Federal      participation      In      pay- 
ments for  repairs  to  home  owned 
by  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance. 
Use    of    subprofesslonal    staS    and 
volunteers  In  providing  services 
to  individuals  applying  for  and 
receiving   assistance. 
Location    of    certain    parents    who 
desert    or    abandon     dependent 
children. 
Provision  of  services  by  others  than 

a  State. 
Authority  to  disregard  additional 
Income   of    recipients   of   public 
assistance. 
-Medical    Assistance    Amendments 
Limitation    on    Federal    participa- 
tion In  medical  assistance 
Maintenance   of   State   efforts 
Coordination  of  title  XIX  and  the 
supplementary     medical     Insur- 
ance program. 
Modification  of  comparability  pro- 
visions. 
Required     services     under     State 

medical  assistance  plan. 
Extent    of    Federal    financial    par- 
ticipation in  certain  administra- 
tive expenses. 
Advisory    council    on    medical    as- 
sistance. 
Free  choice  by  Individuals  eligible 

for  medical  assslstance. 
Utilization    of   State    facilities   to 
provide  consultative  services  to 
institutions   furnishing   medical 
care. 
Payments  for  services  and  care  by 

a  third  party. 
Direct   payments  to  certain  recip- 
ients of  medical  assistance. 
Date  en  which  State  plans  under 
title    XIX    must    meet    certain 
financial    participation    require- 
ments. 
Observance  of  religious  beliefs. 
.  Coverage  under  title  XIX  of  cer- 
tain spouses  of  indunduals   re- 
ceiving cash  welfare  aid   or  as- 
sistance 
Standards     for     skilled     nursing 
homes  furnishing  servlcee  under 
State  plans  approved  -ander  title 
XIX 
Cost  sharing  ar.d  similar  charges 
with  respect  to  inpatient  hospi- 
tal    services     fuxnished     under 
title  XIX. 


■Part    1— 
Sec.  201. 

"Sec. 

202. 

"Sec. 

203. 

"Sec. 

204. 

"Sec. 

205. 

"Sec. 

206. 

"See. 

207. 

•■Sec. 

208. 

•Sec. 

209. 

•Sec. 

210. 

•Sec. 

211. 

"Sec. 

212. 

"Sec. 

213. 

■Part    2— 
"Sec.  220. 

"Sec. 
■Sec 

221. 
222. 

•Sec 

223. 

"Sec 

224. 

"Sec 

225. 

"Sec 

226. 

"Sec 

227. 

"Sec.  228. 

•'Sec 

229. 

•Sec. 

230. 

••Sec 

231. 

■Sec 
"Sec 

232 
.  233 

"Sec 

.  234 

■■Sec 

.  235 

^ 


•MVMi 


'Sec.  336. 
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St4ite  plan  requlren.ri.'.s  MKardlng 
ItceiiBlng  of  atlriiini.fraUirB  of 
sltlUed  nursing  lumio.s  furnish- 
ing services  under  .stat<'  pians 
approved    under    tilio    XIX 

"Sec.  337.  Utilization    of    care    |uiJ    Kcivlcea 
furnished  undftr  tll^e  XIX. 

"Sec.  338.  DlITereucee  in  atandi^da  with  re- 
spect to  Income  ell^btUty  under 
tlUe  XIX. 
"Pa«t  3 — Child-Wk-  yu'.i    Services 

AMENDMENld 

"Sec.  240.  IncliMlon  of  chUd-w^fare  servlcea 

IntlUelV. 
"Sec.  241.  Conforming  amendminta. 

"Part  4 — MisctLLANEOua  and  fTECHNicAL 
Amkndmbnts 

"Sec.  248.  Pnrtlol  payments  to  fetatee. 
"Sec.  24fi.  Contracts  for  coopera  live  research 

or  demonstration  i  rojecta. 
"Sec.  247.  Permanent   authorltjt  to   support 

demonstration  pro]  jcts. 


"Sec.  248.  Special      provisions 


Puerto  Rico,  the  Vygln  Islands, 
and  Ouam. 
"Sec.  249.  Approval  of  certain  iojecta. 


"I 


(I'rlniary  hi.surAMie 
U'ni\nt  uiuli^r  1U3U 
Hi'l,  ns  uuhIIIUiI) 


ir  an  Individual's 

primary  li\.iurnn('e 

iMtuiitlt  (as  de(t\f 

niine«l  undnr  sulWc. 

id))  is- 


.\t  least - 


$1,V  lU 
Hi.  21 
ltl.^5 
17. 6i 
IS.  41 
II'.  J5 
•20.01 
20.  (VS 
21.2>.» 
21.su 
22.  JM 

22.  6>.> 
■23.  IW 

23.  45 
23.77 
24.21 

24.  Ill 
25.01 

25.  4U 
25.  !I3 
26.41 
■>'..  W.^ 
27  47 
2S.01 
2S  W 
29.  -ti 
IN.  6M 
30  37 

30  03 

31  37 
32.  01 
32.  Ill 
33.21 
:<3.S9 
34.  51 
3.^.  01 
35.81 
36.41 
37.09 
37.61 
38.21 
39.13 

39  60 

40  34 

41.  13 
4177 

42.  45 
43  21 
43  77 


Hut  not 

more 

Ilnm— 


II 

(I'rlniary 
In.iiiranre 

aiiiiMtnt 
II I II  lor 

l\MV>  act) 


$15.60 

16. 20 
ll').S4 
17.60 
18.40 
I't.  '.M 
20.  no 
-•l).  64 
21. '28 
•21.88 
•22.  -JH 
2^.'.  68 
■23.  IW 
•23.  44 
■23.76 
24.  20 

24.  IW 
■25.  00 
■25.  4S 
'2.V  '.12 
26.40 
■26.94 

27.  4ri 

28.  (X) 

25.  f.s 
■2y.  2.^ 
•29.68 
30.  3<l 
30.  92 

31  36 

32.  (XI 

32  M 
;«.  20 

33.  SS 

34.  W 

35.  (X) 
35  SO 
36.40 
37.  OH 
37.60 
3)v.20 
39.12 
39.68 
40.  .•U 
41  12 
41.76 

42.  44 

43.  20 

43  7« 

44  44 


Or  hl.H 
primary 
iiLsurunce 

ainonnt 
(iLi  ilc'ter- 

mlnod 

iiiiilcr 

.MlliSI'C. 

(i-n  i.< 


relating     to 


"Sec.  360.  Assistance  In  the  form  of  Institu- 
tional services  in  Intern- ecJiute 
care  facilities. 

'Tin.F.     TII      IMI'HOVEMENT     dl-     CHU.U 
UE.M,ni 

"Sec.  301.  Ck>nAulldatlon  of  separate  pro- 
grams under  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"Sec.  303.  Conforming  amendments. 

"Sec.  303.  1068  auUiorlzatlon  lor  maternity 
and  Infant  care  projects. 

"Sec.  304.  Use  of  subprofesalonal  staff  and 
volunteers. 

"Sec.  305.  Extension  of  due  dote  for  child 
mentiU  health  report. 

"Sec.  306.  Short  title. 

•TITLE  IV— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  401.  Social  work  nr^nnpower  and  train- 
ing. 

"Sec.  402.  Incentives  for  economy  while 
maintaining  or  Improving  qual- 
ity In  the  provision  of  health 
services. 

"See.  403.  Changes  to  reflect  codlflcaton  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  404.  Meaning  of  Secretary. 


December  13,  ^957 

"Sec.  405.  Study  of  retlren.!  i.t,  test  a 
drug  standards  and  coverage 

"TITLE   V — MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISION^ 

"Sec.  501  Extension  of  period  for  miug 
application  for  exemption  tl 
members  of  religious  groups  op. 
posed  to  Insurance. 

"Sec.  502.  lirfund  "t  certain  overpaymtntj 
by  employees  of  hosplui  ituui. 
ance  tax. 

"Sec.  503.  ExtenHlon  of  time  to  provide  as- 
slstance  for  United  States  clu- 
zens  returned  from  foreign 
countries. 

"Sec.  604.  Exclusion  from  definition  of  wages 
of  certain  retirement,  etc.,  pay- 
ments    under    employer-eeut)- 
llshed  plans." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  nn  amendment  as  follous 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Insened 
by     the     Senate     amendment     insert    the 
following: 


"TAIILE  KOI      DETKHMINlNlI  I'KIMAUY  IN.SliRANCE  AMOl'NT  AND  MA.XIMU.M  FAMILY  UENKKIT8 


Or  I  li 

ly 

in 
(I 


A I  t<  iLst 


$48.00 
or  l<>ss 
4'.i.  00 
50.  UO 
51.00 
.S2. 1«) 

5;i.  00 

54.00 
M.  00 
5<).00 

57.  00 

58.  UO 
5'.i.  00 
60.00 
61.00 
62.10 
Cvl,  20 
64.  20 
|•v^.  30 
Ii6.  41) 
1.7.  .M) 
lis.  50 

69.  liO 

70.  70 
71.70 
72.  SO 
73.90 
74.90 
7i'>.  01) 

77.  10 

78.  '21 ) 
7W.  20 

50.  *) 

51.  40 

52.  40 
83.  .'HI 
S4  60 
S.\  I'J) 
S»>.  70 
87.80 
S».  IH) 

sy,  90 

91.00 

92.  10 

93.  10 

<.M  20 
»,V  3(1 
96.30 
97.40 
98.50 
9W.60 


75 

77 
»7l» 
81 


82 


III 


vrroTo  mom  Illy 

WilK-i.) 


\s  avemse  month- 
wiiKo  (lis  diUer- 
uhI  undiT  suliaec. 
)ls- 


84 

M) 

SS 

IK) 

H 

|i3 

i5 

17 

18 

10 

>2 

1)3 

1)5 

1  17 

1» 

0 

•4 

9 

1  3 

•S 


1  2 
1 

li 
I 

15 
0 
.\ 
9 
4 
1) 
4 
< 
2(  J 
2<} 


j:  I 

2: 5 


lint  not 

more 

than  — 


IV 


(Primary 
liisiiriuifo 
amouiil) 


Th,. 

ainnunt 

ri<fi<rri<l 

to  in  llifl 

prwt'dliiK 

pariigrapli.s 

orihl.s 
.siiKst'Cllon 
shall  bo— 


$74 

76 
78 
SO 
SI 
S3 
S5 
87 
89 
•.K) 
112 
"4 
IKJ 
'.17 
^'1 
101 
l(f2 

10»i 
107 

irtt 

113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
130 
141 
Uii 
l.V) 
l.V 

lliO 

IM 

169 
174 
17S 
is;t 
188 
193 
197 
21 V2 
207 
211 
2I1I 
221 
225 
•230 
235 
•239 
244 


$55.  00 

55.40 
56.50 
57.70 
58.80 
611.  IH) 
61.10 
62.  '20 
63. 30 
64.50 
65.60 
66.70 
67.80 
6-.).  00 
70,  Ji) 
71.50 
72.  60 
73.80 
75.  10 
76.30 
77.60 
78.70 
79  90 
81.10 

82.  30 

83.  M 
84.70 
S."..  PO 
87.  20 
8a  40 
S9.  50 
90.90 
9'2.00 
93.20 
M.  40 

Vf:  lid 
y>i.  SO 

9S  00 
99.  30 

loa.w 

101.60 
102.90 

104  10 

105  20 
106.50 
107.70 
108.90 
110.10 

111  40 

112  60 


(.Miulmiini 

(iimllv 

Ikmk'IUs) 


.\n(l  the 
niiuliiniin 
amiinni  uf 

hoiioOts 

liayiil>l(>  (as 

pruvliliil  In 

!i«'C.  ^o;^!!)) 

on  Iho  basis 

i>r  lil.i  wauus 

anil  si-ll- 

i-miiloy- 

mi>n( 

Income 

-shall  bo— 


*S2.  50 

83.10 

84.80 

86.  fiO 

88.  20 

Sit.  UO 

111.70 

'.13.  30 

',•5. 00 

tHt.  80 

U8.40 

100.10 

101.70 

103.50 

105.30 

107.30 

108.  tK) 

1 10.  70 

11 2.  70 

114.50 

116.30 

US.  10 

119  90 

121.  70 

123.  .V) 

li-i.  40 

127.  10 

128.  90 
130.  80 
132.  HO 
134.30 
136.20 
138.00 
139.80 
141.60 
143.  40 
I4<i  40 
1  .VV  40 
1,M  41) 
1.^7.  40 
Irtl.  M 
165.60 
1«8.  80 
172.  80 
176.  SO 
180.00 
184.00 
188.00 
191  20 
195  20 


"I 


(I'rimiiry  Insiiniiiii- 

llflK'lll   llMlll'l    lUIW 
lU'l,  ILS  miKtllll'(l) 


If  an  individual's 

IMliniiry  Insuniiini 

bmu'llt  (as  dt-li-r- 

minmt  under  siit>S(>c. 

(d))  1.S- 


At  li'ust- 

Ilut  not 

iii<iri< 
than  - 

$44. 45 

44.80 

*44  88 
46.  fK) 

II 

(I'llmiu  V 
lnsnrani-<< 

ainnunt 
under 

1965  act) 


Or  hl.s 
primary 
liLSuranci' 
amiiiinl 
(a.s  ili'irr- 
iiiIiiihI 
under 

SUll.SlT. 

(cl)  i.s  - 


$100.60 
101.70 
UU.  SO 
103.80 

im.9o 
100.00 

107.00 
108.10 
109.20 
110.30 
111.30 
112.40 
113.50 
114.50 
115.60 
116.70 
117.70 
118.80 
1 19.  90 
121.00 
122. 00 
123.10 
124. 20 
125.20 
r26.30 
127.40 
128.40 
1-29.50 
130.60 
131.70 
132.  70 
133.80 
134.90 
135.90 
137.  00 
138.00 
13<.i.  00 
140.00 
141.00 
143.00 
143.00 
144.00 
145.00 
144.00 
147.00 
I4S.0O 
149.00 
150.00 
151.00 
162.00 
133.00 


III 


(.\vi'rii|C<'  iiionllily 
waj;f) 


Or  Ills  aTi<ri4.'i'  montli- 
Iv  win;i>  (a->  di'ler- 
mined  iiimIit  siib.'x'C. 
(I.))  is  - 


Ilut  IKll 

At  Ir.iM- 

more 

Ihun 

$245 

$249 

250 

253 

2.54 

258 

2.V.I 

•203 

■.\A 

267 

208 

•7'* 

273 

277 

27S 

281 

282 

■JH»\ 

287 

•291 

292 

2<.I5 

2'.>6 

300 

301 

305 

306 

300 

310 

314 

315 

31'.l 

320 

323 

324 

328 

3-2',t 

333 

334 

337 

33S 

342 

343 

347 

348 

351 

IV 


(I'rimnry 
liisurimnt 
amouiil) 


The 

amount 

ri'ferriHl 

to  In  llie 

precislliiK 

pariif:rapli.< 

of  I  hl.s 
suhsecilon 
shill  be- 


352 
357 
362 
306 
371 
376 
380 
385 
3'JO 
3'.>4 
3',i<i 
404 
408 
413 
418 
422 
427 
432 
437 
441 
446 
451 
455 
460 
46S 
469 
474 
479 


356 
3«1 
3,'S6 
370 
375 
379 
384 
389 
3'.I3 
3'J8 
4(13 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 


$113.70 
115.(10 
1 16.  JO 
117  30 
1 1S  M 
111)  SO 
121.00 
122  20 
123.40 
124.70 
125  80 
127. 10 
rjS.30 
121I.40 
130.  70 
131. iK) 
133.00 
134.30 
13.V50 

136.  SO 

137.  VO 
13<'.  10 
140.40 
141.. M) 
14^2.  SO 
144.00 
145. 10 
146.40 
147.60 
148.  W 
150.00 
151.20 
152.50 
153.60 
154.90 
156.00 
157. 10 
158.  LI) 
159.40 
160.50 
161.60 
162.80 
163.90 
165.00 
166.20 
167.30 
168.40 
169.50 
170. 70 
171.80 
172.90 


(Maiinmiu 

(iuuilv 

beuefii-) 


Andlhr 
nuxiniun 
amooni  i>l 
benelii. 
pii>iili|e   M 
provWed  ]■) 

uii  thr  l>a<i< 
of  Ills  Wafr^i 

and  »ll- 

employ- 

mem 

liiroiur 

shall  be- 


$1»  M 
■2(U4() 
•-"01140 
216*) 
213  «0 
■217  M 
■22LIO 
221  SO 
25.  SB 
232  Sil 
2».(U 

344.00 
247.20 
251.3) 
25120 
258.40 
26140 
■2«k«0 
2*1. « 
2TS.ti« 
277. « 
2!>aM 
2S4.SI 

a«LSo 
2!e.oo 
aft  00 
aoaoo 

303.20 
307.3) 
311. » 
314.40 
318.40 
322.40 
S21W 
3291  to 
33160 
33f>.  SO 

j4aM 

S44.M 
S48.W 

Sja40 

SSL  40 
354.40 

sseLOO 

$58.60 

ataoo 
$«].•> 

361. 00 
36S.00 
367.  !0 
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"TABLE  FOK   DETERMI.NIN'O  PUIMAKY  INHl  HA.NuE  AMul  .NT  ANU  .MAXi.MUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS-Contlnued 


priinsry  litfuranoe 
l»nent  under  1939 
^l,  as  iiioililieill 


Kanindlvidind* 
Kimsir)  lasniance 
l^ii,.tit  (lU  deler- 
■|n«l  u"'l»r  subsec. 
dill  is- 


M  Irn.'^l 


I    Ilut  not 
—I       iimre 
lliaii  — 


11 

(rrlmnry 
insurance 

anuiiinl 
under 

1965  SCI) 


Or  his 
primiu^y 
insur  uieti 
aniouiu 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subio'C. 

(tl)  Is    ■ 


$154.00 
l.\5.00 
156.00 
157.  on 
1.'>S.OO 
1.59  00 

loaoo 

161.00 
162. 00 

Ida.  00 

164.  00 
165.00 

la&oi) 

167.00 
UK.  00 


111 

(.\vi>ru){p  monthly 
wa^e) 

(Primary 
insuriuic« 
amount) 

V 

(Maximum 

(amiiy 

lienellts) 

"I 

(Primary  insurance 
lM>nelil  under  1939 
act,  as  modillod) 

II 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amouut 
under 

1965  act) 

III 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 

I\' 

(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 

V 

(Maxbnum 

family 

beneflts) 

Or  Ills  uvertge  month- 
ly   wage    (:is    deler- 
nilneil  under  su''sec. 
(W)  Is- 

The 

finiounl 

referred 

to  In  the 

prccednm 

paracrunbs 

ofiliis 
subsi'iiion 
simll  l^e- 

And  the 
nmiimum 
amount  of 

bouelit.s 

payable  (as 

IHOvidi"!  in 

.-■oc.  ■J03u0) 

on  the  basis 

of  his  wiwes 

Olid  -lelf- 

employ- 

ment 

income 

shall  be— 

If  an  Individual's 
primary  Insurimce 
U'lielK  (a-s  deter- 
mined under  .subsec. 
(d))  is- 

Or  Ills 
primary 
insurance 
aniounl 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  Is- 

Or  his  average  month- 
ly   wage    (as   deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  is- 

The 

amount 

referred 

to  in  the 

prece'ling 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shaUbe— 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payalile  (as 
provided  In 

M   |e;lSI  — 

nut  not 
more 
thsn- 

Al  least— 

But  not 
more 
than— 

M  least— 

But  not 

more 

than— 

sec.  303(8)) 

on  the  basis 

of  his  waees 

andseU- 

employ- 

ment 

Income 

shall  be— 

$483 
4S- 

4v<;t 

497 

m: 

.'.OT 
511 
516 
.•.21 
.SJ.'. 

.vto 

.535 
.539 
.M4 

:av 

•VM 
.VS7 
5«1 
564 

.^71 
575 

$487 
492 
496 
.SOI 
.S06 
510 
515 
520 
524 
529 
.S34 

,ws 
,S43 

548 
.553 
.VVl 
5*1 
.563 
567 
570 

$174. 10 
175.20 
176  30 
177.50 
178.60 
179.  70 

isaso 

182. 00 
183.10 
IM  20 
is.-!.  40 
1S<>.  .50 
187.  M 
1SS  SO 
189.90 

191. IKI 

192.  (Kl 
193.00 
194.00 

195.  00 

196.  UO 

197.  ftl 

$369. '20 
371. '20 
372.  S«) 
374.80 
376.80 
378. 40 
380.40 
;«2.40 
3.S4.00 
386.00 
388.00 
389.60 
391.60 
393.60 
395.60 
396.80 
39S.40 
399.60 
401 .20 
402.  40 
404.  00 
41  I.S.  20 

$578 
582 
585 
589 
592 
596 
599 
603 
606 
610 
613 
017 
621 
624 
628 
631 
635 
638 
642 
645 
640 

$581 
584 
588 
591 
595 

!m 

602 
605 
609 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
644 
648 
650 

$198.  Ot) 
199.00 
200.00 
201.00 
202.00 
203.00 
204.00 
205.00 
206.00 
207.00 
'208.00 
200.00 
210.00 
211.00 
212.00 
213  00 
214. 00 
215.00 
216.00 
217.00 
218.00 

$406.80 
408.00 
409.60 
4iaM) 
412.40 
413.60 
415.20 
41&40 
418.00 
419.20 
42a  80 
422.40 
423.60 
425.20 
426.40 
428.00 
429.20 
430.80 
432.00 
433.60 
434.40". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
n«t  of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
'.othe  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "the  month  of  February  1968'".  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
rfcede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
nthe  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
bj:  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Pebr\iarv  1968.  for  each  such  person  for 
February  1968,":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

.Mnendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "113";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "the  month  of  February  1968. ••.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "February  1968.":  and  the  Senate  agree 
10  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
rtcede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
'0  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
tiy  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
iowing:  "entitled,  after  January  1968,";  and 
'he  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 


recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "after  January  1968";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing "month  of  February  1968.  or  who  died 
before  such  month";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
irie:  "month  after  January  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
bv  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
liig:  'after  January  1968";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
bv  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
liig:  "of  January  1968';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  propKjsed  to  be  Inserted 
bv  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
irig:  "month  of  February  1968,  or  who  died 
In  such  month.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  25:  That  the  House 


recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  ■with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "months  after  January  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  26:  That  the  H  use 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n-ambered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "months  after  January  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntunbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follow: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  omit  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

On  page  26,  lines  8  and  9,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "the  second  month 
following  the  month  In  which  this  Act  la 
enacted"  and  Insert  the  following:  "the 
month  of  February  1968";  and  the  s-er^h-.f 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "months  after  January  1968.";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbe:ed  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follo-ws: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Firlclten 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  29,  line  18.  of  the  House  enproseed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600  "  and  insert  the  ir.v.ovr- 
ing:  "$7,800". 

On  page  30,  line  5,  of  the  House  c:.prossecI 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$7,800". 

On  page  30,  line  9.  of  the  House  engrossed 
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bin.  strike  out  "J7.600"  and  Insertfthe  follow- 
ing: "JT.BOO".  I 

On  page  30,  line  13.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Infiart  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800". 

On  page  30.  line  19,  ol  the  House  engroased 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insort  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800". 

On  page  31.  line  5,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800". 

On  page  31,  line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insart  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800". 

On  page  31,  line  12.  of  the  Hous^  engrossed 
bill,  strllce  out  "$7,600"  and  Insart  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800". 

On  page  31,  line  17,  of  the  Hou»  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insqrt  the  fol- 
lowing:   "$7,800".  ; 

On  page  31,  line  25,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insairt  the  fol- 
lowing: •■$7,800".  ■ 

On  page  32,  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800".  i 

On  page  32,  line  9,  of  the  Hous^  engrossed 
bin.  strike  out  "$7,600"  and  lns«rt  the  fol- 
lowing: "$7,800".  1 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  iime. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  Thai  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  |he  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3Tj  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  aftd  omit  the 
matter  propxjsed  to  be  Inserted  l^y  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  j 

On  page  33,  line  5,  of  the  Hous^  engrossed 
bin.  strike  out  "1966"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "1967".  j 

On  page  33.  line  6,  of  the  Housfe  engrossed 
bin.  strike  out  "5.9"  and  Insert  jthe  follow- 
ing: "5.8".  ! 

On  page  34,  line  4.  of  the  Hou£^  engrossed 
bin,  strike  out  "years  1967  an(^  1968.  the 
rate  shall  be  3.9"  and  Insert  thei  following: 
"year  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  3.8 '.j 

On  page  34,  line  19,  of  the  Houi  engrossed 
bin,  strike  out  "years  1967  and  1968,  the 
rate  shall  be  3.9"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"year  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  3.8".  : 

On  page  35  of  the  House  en^ossed  bill, 
strike  out  lines  9  through  16  an^  Insert  the 
following:  ! 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  ^ear  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1967.  &nd  before 
January  1.  1973.  the  tax  shall  be  e^ual  to  0.60 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  s*lf-employ- 
ment  Income  for  such  taxable  yter;". 

On  page  35,  line  17,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(2)".  j 

On  page  33,  line  21,  of  the  Hous^  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  ihe  follow- 
ing: "(3)".  I 

On  page  36,  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert  ^he  follow- 
ing: "(4)". 

On  page  36,  line  5. 
bin.  strike  out  "(6)' 
lng:"(5)".  j 

On  page  36  of  the  House  eng-oesed  bill, 
strike  out  lines  13  through  18  land  Insert 
the  following:  ] 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1968,  1969,  197^.  1971.  and 
1972.  the  rate  shall  be  0.60  percent;". 

On  p>age  36,  line  19,  of  the  Hou*  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(3)  "  and  Insert  th#  following : 
"(2)".  ; 

On  page  36,  line  22.  of  the  Hous^  engrossed 
bin,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(3)".  ■] 

On  page  36.  line  25  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin,  strikeout  "(5)"  and  Insert  thifonowlng: 
"(4i'-.  ■ 

On  page  37.  line  3,  of  the  Hous^  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert 
ing:  "(5)". 

On  page  37  of  the  House  engl'oesed  bill, 


of  the  Hour  engrossed 
and  Insert  the  follow- 


Ihe  follow- 


strlke  out  lines  9  through  14  and  Insert  the 
(oUowtng: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1968,  1969,  1970.  1971.  and 
1972.  the  rate  shall  be  0.60  percent;". 

On  page  37,  line  15,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(2)". 

On  page  37,  line  18.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(3)". 

On  page  37,  line  21.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:  "(4)". 

On  page  37,  line  24.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(5)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "112"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "111". 

On  page  44.  line  25.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "time  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (E)"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "then  specified  time  period". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "made."  and 
Insert  the  following:  "made,"". 

On  page  45  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  11  through  16 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  No  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
payable  or  Increased  for  any  month  before 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  by 
reason  of  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a) ." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows:  On 
page  47,  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "114"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "112". 

On  page  47.  lines  3  and  4,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "202(d)(9) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "202(d)  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  redesignated  by  section  151(c)  of  this 
Act)". 

On  page  47,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "February"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "January". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follow:  On 
page  50,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "policemen"  Insert  the 
following:  ";  validation  of  certain  past  cover- 
age In  the  State  of  Nebraska";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  51,  line  21.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "system."  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "system.'";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  On 
page  52,  Une  9.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "such  Act"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "the  Social  Security  Act"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  55,  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  '"such  Act"  and  In- 
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sert    the    following:     "the    Social    Security 
Act";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend. 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agr?* 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  foUovt 
On  page  57,  line  10,  of  the  Senate  engrosw^. 
amendments,   strike   out   "(I)". 

On  page  57,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(H)". 

On  page  57,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "1954"  Insert  the 
following:  "(relating  to  definition  of  employ- 
ment)". 

On  page  58.  line  5.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  58,  line  6.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(11)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  followt 
On  page  58,  line  18.  of  the  Senate  engrosied 
amendments,  after  "Massachusetts"  lastn 
the  following:  "to  modify  Its  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  218  of  such  Act 
so  as". 

On  page  58,  line  19.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "to  be". 

On  page  58.  line  21.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "filing  with 
him  of  such  notice"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "date  on  which  such  agreement  ii  »o 
modified". 

On  page  58,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "has  been" 
and   Insert  the  following:   "Is", 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the  Hou«e 

cede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
on  page  57.  line  11,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin.  Immediately  before  the  comma  Iwert 
the  following:  "as  an  outpatient";  and  tte 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77:  That  the  Houm 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  77.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  foUowi: 
On  page  63  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  13  through  18  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(A)  If  furnished  by  a  clinic  or  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  or  by  others  under  arrangemenu 
with  such  clinic  or  agency,  unless  sucb 
cUnlc  or  rehabilitation  agency — ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80:  That  the  Houw 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  80,  and  agrw 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowt 
On  page  68  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  12  through  17  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1813(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Such  amount  shall  be  further 
reduced  by  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to— 

"  '(A)  one-fourth  of  the  Inpatient  ho«plt»l 
deductible  for  each  day  (before  the  9l8t  day) 
on  which  such  Individual  Is  furnished  sucb 
services  during  such  spell  of  Illness  iftei 
such  services  have  been  furnished  to  him  for 
60  days  during  .such  spell;  and 

"•(B)  one-half  of  the  Inpatient  hosplUl 
deductible  for  each  day  (before  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  for  which  such  Individual 
Is  entitled  under  section  1812(a)  (1)  to  ha« 
payment  made  on  his  behalf  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services  during  such  spell  of  lllne«l 
on  which  such  Individual  Is  furnished  sucb 
services  during  such  spell  of  Illness  after  sucb 
services  have  been  furnished  to  him  for  ^ 
days  during  such  spell; 
except  that  the  reduction  under  this  sen- 
tence for  any  day  shall  not  exceed  the  chargw 
Imposed  for  that  day  with  respect  to  such  in- 
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dividual  for  such  services  (and  for  this  pur- 

Ig^  If  the  customary  charges  for  such 
^ces  are  greater  than  the  charges  so  Im- 
3oeed  such  customary  charges  shall  be  con- 
Tdered  to  be  the  charge  so  Imposed) ."  " 

\nd  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

^Mnendment  numbered  87:  That  the  House 
^de  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
oent  of  the  Senate  numbered  87,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows:  On 
ng,e  84  line  6.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
Jmendments,  strike  out  "145"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "142".  On  page  84,  line  17,  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendmenU,  strike  out 
such  part  A"  and  Insert  the  following: 
part  A  of  title  XVIU  of  such  Act". 

Oa  page  85,  lines  7  and  8,  of  the  Senate 
tngrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "such  part 
A"  and  Insert  the  fonowlng:  "part  A  of  title 
jVIII  of  such  Act". 

On  page  85.  Une  15,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
imendments.  strike  out  "defined"  and  Insert 
ilie  following:  "described". 

on  page  86,  line  15,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "(4)"  Insert  the 
(ollowlng:  "of  the  Social  Security  Act", 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

.\mendment  numbered  88:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows:  On 
page  88.  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "146"  and  Insert  the 
!ollowlng:  "143". 

On  page  89,  line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "1814(d)"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  such  Act". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  90:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  90,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  94,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "148"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "144";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  91 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  91,  and  agree 
.  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
on  page  95,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenU,  strike  out  "149"  and  Insert  the 
lollowlng:   "145". 

On  page  97.  line  16.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
imendments,  strike  out  "promulgated."  and 
inaert  the  following:  "promulgated."  " 

On  page  97  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  follows 
lown  through  page  99,  line  2. 

On  page  99.  Une  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
imendments,  strike  out  "(f)(1)"  and  Insert 
.he  following:  "(e)". 

On  page  99  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
r.entt,  strike  out  lines  8  through  17. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amenchnent  numbered  92:  That  the  House 
•fcede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
.-ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  92,  and  agree 
.V  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  99,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "149a"  and  Insert  the 
lollowlng:  "146";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
ibe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Id  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
In?:  "months  after  January  1968,";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97:  That  the  Hotise 
■ecede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  97,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "months  after  January  1968,":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  98,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  103,  line  10,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Sec.  204." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  99;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
One  page  105.  Une  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "payment"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  any  month". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  100:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lis  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  100,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  105,  line  22,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  after  "If  any,"  insert 
the  following:  "who  Is". 

On  page  107,  lines  2  and  3,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "If  each 
such  person  dies  before  the  payment  due" 
and  insert  the  following:  "If  each  person  who 
meets  such  requirements  dies  before  the  pay- 
ment due  him". 

On  page  107,  line  18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "due"  Insert  the 
following:  "him". 

On  page  107,  line  21,  of  the  Senate  en- 
groEsed  amendments,  after  the  Bemlcolon  In- 
sert the  following:  "or". 

On  page  108,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "any;"  and  Insert 
the  following:  "any."". 

On  page  108  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  3  through  10, 

On  page  108,  lines  18  through  20,  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "or 
under  section  144  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967". 

On  page  108,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "due"  Insert  the 
following:  "him  under  this  title". 

On  page  109,  line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "before  such  Indi- 
vidual's death"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"(before  or  after  such  Individual's  death)". 
On  page  109,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "If  any,"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "who  Is". 

On  page  110,  lines  14  and  15,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "If  each 
such  person  dies  before  the  payment  due"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "If  each  person  who 
meets  such  requirements  dies  before  the  pay- 
ment due  him". 

On  page  110,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "pargraph" 
and  Insert  the  following:   "paragraph". 

On  page  111,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "due"  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "him". 

On  page  111,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  the  semicolon  Insert  the 
following:  "or". 

On  page  111,  line  15.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "any;"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "any." 

On  page  111  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  16  through  23. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  103:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  103,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following;  "February  1968";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  105:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  105,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "months  after  January  1968"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  107,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "months  after  January  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  109  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  108,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment 

On  page  88,  line  7,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin,  strike  out  "general"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Immediate". 

On  page  88,  line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bni,  after  the  period  insert  the  foUowlng: 
"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence 
(with  respect  to  any  Individual) ,  'work  which 
exists  In  the  national  economy'  means  work 
which  exists  In  significant  numbers  either  In 
the  region  where  such  Individual  lives  or  In 
several  regions  of  the  country." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same- 
Amendment  numbered  116:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  116, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following:  "January  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  120:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  120, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  amendment  Insert  the 
following;  "162";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  121:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  121, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  "months  beginning  after 
June  30,  1968";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  122:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  122,  and 
agree  to  the  same  wt'h  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following:  "after  June  30,  1968"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  123:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  cUsagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  123, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "are.  on  June  30,  1968  being";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  124;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  124, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"BENEFTTS  FOR  CKKTAIN  CHriX)REN 

"Sec.  163.  (a)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Whenever  a  re- 
duction Is  made  under  this  subsection  In  the 
total  of  monthly  benefits  to  which  individu- 
als are  entitled  for  any  month  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  of 
an  Insured  Individual,  each  such  benefit 
other  than  the  old-age  or  disability  Insurance 
benefit  shall  be  proportionately  decreased;  ex- 
cept that  If  such  total  of  benefits  for  such 
month  Includes  any  benefit  or  benefits  under 
section  202(d)  which  are  payable  solely  by 
reason  of  section  216(h)(3).  the  reduction 
shall  be  first  applied  to  reduce  (proportion- 
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ately  where  there  la  more  than  o4e  benefit 
80  payable)  the  benefits  so  payable  (but  not 
below  zero) .' 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  tq  monthly 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  tSie  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
become  entitled  to  benefits  undet"  section 
202(d)  of  such  Act  solely  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 216(h)  (3)  of  such  Act  In  or  afjter  Janu- 
ary 1968  (but  without  regard  ti  section 
202(J)(1)  of  such  Act).  The  proiilslons  of 
section  170  of  this  Act  shall  not  afply  with 
respect  to  any  such  individual.         T 

•■(b)  Where —  I 

"(1)  one  or  more  persons  wer^  entitled 
(without  the  application  of  section  ^02(J)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  to  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  of  sucji  Act  for 
January  1963  on  the  basis  of  the  ^xiages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  an  lildlvldual. 
and  j 

"(2)  one  or  more  persons  bccama  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  before  Januaryil968  un- 
der section  202(d)  of  such  Act  tiy  reason 
Of  section  216(h)  (3)  of  such  Act  (ifut  with- 
out regard  to  section  202 (j)  (I)  ) ,  on  jthe  basis 
of  such  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
and  are  so  entitled  for  January  19681  and 

"(3)  the  total  of  benefits  to  whlcl  all  per- 
sons are  entitled  under  such  sectldn  202  or 
223  of  such  Act  on  the  basis  of  suph  wages 
and  self-empioyment  for  January  {1968  are 
reduced  by  reason  of  section  203  (a|  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act  (or  w^uld,  but 
for  the  penultimate  sentence  of  such  section 
203(a),  be  so  reduced),  I 

then  the  amount  of  the  benefit  to  wilch  each 
such  person  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
above  (but  not  including  persons  reterred  to 
in  paragraph  (2)  above)  is  entjtled  for 
months  after  January  1968  shall  be  in- 
creased, after  the  application  of  sucti  section 
203(a),  to  the  amount  it  would  havi  l>een  if 
the  person  or  persons  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  were  not  entitled  to  a  tti^eflt  re- 
ferred to  In  such  paragraph  (2)"^     ! 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  samej 

Amendment  numbered  125:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  dlsagfreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered;  125.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  liisert  the 
following:  '•164":  and  the  Senate  agrpe  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  126:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numt>ered  126.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendfcnent  as 
follows:  On  page  116,  line  14.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "166"  and 
insert  the  following:  "165";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  127:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  127,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "166";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  128:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  128,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendtnent  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  lasert  the 
following:  "167";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  129:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  129.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>oe»d  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "168";  and  the  Senate  agrte  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  132:  Tlat  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  133,  and 


agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "169";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  134:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  134.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propKJsed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "170";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  135:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  135,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "January  1968";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  136:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  136, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following:  "February  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  137:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nxunbered  137,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "104.  112,  150,  151,  156,  and  157  of 
this  Act,  and";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  138:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  138,  and 
ag:ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "February  1968";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  139:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  139,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "January  1968";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntunbered  140:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  140,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: Strilte  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  105.  line  18,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "(a)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  141:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  141,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  On  page  119.  line  12,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "172"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "171";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  143:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  143,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"DETINmON    or    BLINDNESS 

"Sec.  172.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
216(1)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(B)*  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B) 
blindness;  and  the  term  "blindness"  means 
central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  In  the 
better  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lens.' 

"(b)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
216(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "An  eye  which  is  accompanied  by  a 


limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  tliat 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub- 
tends an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degree* 
shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  thl«  para- 
graph  as  having  a  central  visual  acultv  of 
20/200  or  less.'  ' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  benefltj 
under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Ac 
for  months  after  January  1968  based  on  ap. 
llcatlons  filed  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  disability 
determinations  under  section  216(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  based  on  appiicatlom 
filed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thli 
Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  145:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  145 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  ah  amendmen: 
as  follows:  On  page  129.  line  5.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "176"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "173";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  146:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  146, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  On  page  130.  lines  19  and  ao 
strike  out  "relative,  child,"  and  insert  the 
following:  "child,  relative.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  157:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  157,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  On  page  132,  line  21,  and  paee  133. 
lines  1  and  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "services  which  an 
furnished  pursuant  to  clauses  (14)  and  (15) 
of  section  402(a)  and  which"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "any  of  the  services  described  In 
clauses  (14)  and  (16)  of  section  402(a) 
which";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  158:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  158.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  u 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"(1)(A)  by  redesignating  subparagrapln 
(C).  (D),  and  (E)  as  subparagraplis  (B), 
I  C) ,  and  (D) ,  respectively, 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'subparagraph  (E)" 
In  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subparagraph 
( D ) '.  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out 'subparagraph  (Di'in 
the  matter  following  subparagraph  (D)  (as 
so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of'subparagraph  (C)';" 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  167:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nuntibered  167,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  134,  line  18,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  after  "that"  Insert 
the  following:  "(A)". 

On  page  135  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  1  throuB;h  5 
and  Insert  the  following:  "services  developed 
pixrsuant  to  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  provisions  of  section  402(») 
(15)  (P)  of  such  Act  (added  thereto  by  aub- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  agencies  but  only  so 
long  as  such  agencies  of  the  State  are  differ- 
ent, and  (B)  If  on  such  date  the  local  agency 
administering  the  plan  of  a  State  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  In  a  political  sub- 
division is  different  from  the  local  agency  in 
such  subdivision  administering  the  State'* 
plan  for  child-welfare  services  developed  pur- 
suant to  part  B  of  title  IV  of  such  Act,  the 
provisions  of  such  section  402(a)  (15)  (F) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  agencies 
but  only  so  long  as  such  local  agencies  are 
different." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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amendment  numbered  180:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  180, 
'ad  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
,5  follows:  Insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on 
lige  118,  line  25,  of  the-  House  engrossed 
^lU  strllce  out  "section"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
owing:  "Act";  And  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

jiaie. 

Amendment  numbered  184:  That  the  House 
•ecede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  184,  and  agree 
10  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
;,v  the  Senate   amendment  Insert   the  foi- 

.Jwlng: 

•(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  quarters  be- 

einning  after  June  30,  1968,  in  determining 

•tie  need  of  individuals  claiming  aid  under  a 

■;',Ate  plan   approved    under   part   A   of   title 

:','  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  State  shall 

ipply  the  provisions  of  such  part  notwith- 

■jndlng  any  provisions  of  law   (other  than 

^Jch  Act)    requiring  the  State  to  disregard 

irned  Income  of  such  individuals  in  deter- 

unlng  need  under  such  State  plan." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  186:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the' 
.mendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  186,  and 
.gree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
:olloa-s:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
.nseried  by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert 
the  following: 

"•(C)(1)  such  father  has  6  or  more  quar- 
ter* of  work  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
(1))  In  any  13-calendar-quarter  period  end- 
ing within  one  year  prior  to  the  application 
!or  such  aid  or  (11)  he  received  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  he  was  qualified  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (d)(3))  for  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State,  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  application  for  such  aid; 
uid 

•■•(2)  provides — 

'"(A)  for  such  assurances  as  will  satisfy 
the  Secretary  that  fathers  of  dependent  chil- 
dren as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  wUl  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  provided 
In  section  402(a)  (19)  within  thirty  days  aft«r 
receipt  of  aid  with  respect  to  such  chil- 
dren;' ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  190:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  190,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
on  page  122  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  after 
line  2  insert  the  following: 

'"(1)  is  not  currently  registered  with  the 
public  employment  offices  in  the  State,  or 

"'(11)  receives  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  an  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  SUtes.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  191:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  191.  and 
^ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  propoeed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
snd  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

'"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  expenditures  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  excluded  from  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  (A)  where 
such  expenditures  are  made  under  the  plan 
with  respect  to  any  dependent  child  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a),  (1)  for  any  part  of 
the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (b)(1),  or  (11)  for 
iiny  period  prior  to  the  time  when  the  father 
sitlafles  Bubparagrraph  (B)  of  such  subsec- 
tion, and  (B)  if,  and  for  as  long  as,  no  action 
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Is  taken  (after  the  30-day  period  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (b)(2)), 
under  the  program  therein  specified,  to  re- 
fer such  father  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  section  402  ( a )  ( 19 ) . 

■■  "(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"•(1)  the  term  "quarter  of  work"  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  means  a  calendar 
quarter  in  which  such  individual  received 
earned  Income  of  not  less  than  $50  (or  which 
is  a  "quarter  of  coverage"  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 213(a)  (2) ),  or  in  which  such  individual 
participated  in  a  community  work  and  train- 
ing program  under  section  409  or  any  other 
work  and  training  program  subject  to  the 
limitations  in  section  409,  or  the  work  in- 
centive program  established  under  part  C; 

"  '(2)  the  term  "calendar  quarter"  means 
a  period  of  3  consecutive  calendar  months 
ending  on  March  31,  June  30,  September  30, 
or  December  31;  and 

"  '(3)  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  quali- 
fied for  unemployment  compensation  under 
the  state's  unemployment  compensation  law 
if— 

"'(A)  he  would  have  been  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  unemployment  compensation  upon 
filing  application,  or 

"•(B)  he  performed  work  not  covered  un- 
der such  law  and  such  work,  if  it  had  been 
covered,  would  (together  with  any  covered 
work  he  performed)  have  made  him  eligible 
to  receive  such  unemplojTnent  compensation 
upon  filing  application.' 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  application  lor  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  402  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  a  dependent  child 
as  defined  In  section  407(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  section)  within  6  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  modification  of 
such  State  plan  which  provides  for  payments 
in  accordance  with  section  407  of  such  Act  as 
so  amended,  the  father  of  such  child  shall  be 
deemed  to  meet  the  requirement  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  407(b)(1)  of  such  Act 
(as  so  amended)  if  at  any  time  after  April 
1961  and  prior  to  the  date  of  application  such 
father  met  the  requirements  of  such  sub- 
paragraph (C) .  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  an  individual  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  (under  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  for  the  last 
month  ending  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
modification  referred  to  in  such  sentence 
stiali  be  deemed  to  have  filed  application  for 
such  aid  under  such  section  407  (as  amended 
by  this  section)  on  the  day  after  such  effec- 
tive date." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  nimibered  198:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  198,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  150,  line  16.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "$20  per 
week"  and  Insert  the  following:  "$30  per 
month,  payable  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times    as   the   Secretary   prescribes". 

On  page  150,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "gO"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "80". 

On  page  154,  line  10,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "10"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "20". 

On  page  154,  line  24,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "10"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "20". 

On  page  155,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "10"  and  insert  the 
following:  "20". 

On  page  159,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  before  "ad-"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or". 

On  page  159,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  159,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  159.  line  14,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  ",  or"  and 
Insert  a  semicolon. 


On  page  159  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  160,  line  5. 

On  page  160,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "10"  and 
insert  the  following;  '•20". 

On  page  162,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "(11)"  insert  the 
follo'wlng:  "and  section  407(b)(2)". 

On  page  162  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  the  following: 

"'(1)  If  the  relative  makes  such  refusal, 
such  relative's  needs  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  the  determination  under 
clause  (7),  and  aid  for  any  dependent  child 
In  the  family  in  the  form  of  payments  of 
the  type  described  in  section  406(b)(2) 
(Which  in  such  a  case  shall  be  without  re- 
gard to  clauses  (A)  tlirough  (E)  thereof) 
or  section  408  will  be  made;'  " 

On  page  164,  line  5.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  "State)"  insert 
the  followring:  ".  but  not  before  April  1, 
1968,". 

On  page  164  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  10  through  12 
and  Insert  the  following:  "beginning  after 
June  30,  1968." 

On  page  165,  line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "202(b)"  and  insert 
the  following:  "202(a)(2)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  213:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  213,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
.^ct)  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  '5'  in  the  sentence  im- 
mediately following  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '10'; 

"(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  "In  computing  such  10 
percent,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count individuals  ■with  respect  to  whom  such 
payments  are  made  for  any  month  In  accord- 
ance with  section  402(a)  (19)  (F).'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  2l4:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ntm:ibered  214,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
on  page  141  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike 
out  lines  1  through  13  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  average  monthly  number 
of  dependent  children  under  the  age  of  18 
who  have  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
or  care  by  reason  of  the  continued  absence 
from  the  home  of  a  parent  with  respect  to 
whom  payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  a  State  for  any  calendar  quarter 
after  June  30,  1968,  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  population  of  such  State  under  the  ige 
of  18  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  which 
such  quarter  falls  as  the  average  monthly 
number  of  such  dependent  children  under 
the  age  of  18  with  respect  to  whom  payments 
under  this  section  were  made  to  such  State 
for  the  calendar  quarter  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  bore  to  the  total  population  of 
such  State  under  the  age  of  18  on  that  date.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  221:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  221, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  On  page  167,  line  17,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "209"  and 
insert  the  following:  "210";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered     223:     That    the 
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and 


landed  by 
p^lng  new 


B  report 


House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
an.endment  of  the  Senate  numbered  '.'23. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendoaenta  as 
follows;  On  page  173,  lines  12  and  IB,  of  the 
Senate    engrossed    amendments,    sttlke    out 

";  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  COLLECTION  O^  LIABIL- 
ITY TO  UNITED  STATES".  ' 

On   page    175.   line    10,   of   the   Seftate   en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "Stafte;' 
insert  the  following:  "State"." 

On  page  175.  of  the  Se^te  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  line  l\  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  19  on  [^ge  181  and 
Insert  the  following: 

•■(b)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is 
adding  after  section  409  the  folj 
section: 

"  "ASSISTANCE  BY  INTERNAL  REVENUE  |^VICE  IN 
LOCATING    PARENTS 

"  'Sec.  410.  (a)  Upon  recelvlr 
from  a  State  agency  made  purs/anl  to  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (21).  the  Secretary  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  bis  dele- 
gate the  names  and  social  security]  account 
numbers  of  the  parents  contained}  In  such 
report,  and  the  name  of  the  Stat^  agency 
which  submitted  such  report.  The  fecreury 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  Endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  address  of  each  such  pare  -t 
from  the  master  flies  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  shall  furnish  any  acklress  so 
ascertained  to  the  State  agency  whfch  sub- 
mitted such  report.  1 

"  '(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  iecessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  juflBclent 
amounts  out  of  the  monies  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  enable  hl^  to  per- 
form Ills  functions  under  subsection;  (a) .'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  samt. 

Amendment  numbered  224;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ni-mberedi224.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  On  p;;ge  181,  line  22,  of  thfe  Sennte 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out -"section 
(3)  (a)  (4)  "  and  Insert  the  following :;"section 
3(a)  (4)";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  ihe  same 

Amendment  numbered  225:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  225,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendmeat.  insert 
the  following: 

"authority    TO    DISREGARD    ADDITIONAIi    INCOME 
OF    RECIPIENTS    or    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  213.  (a)(1)  Section  2(a)  (10)  (A)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'not  more  than  $5"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'not  more  than  t7.50'p 

"(2)  Section  1002(a)(8)(C)  of  suth  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  not  more  than  $5' 
ind  inserting  in  Heu  thereof  'not  m  are  than 
$7.50'. 

"(3)  Section  1402(a)(8)(A)  of  su^h  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'not  more  than  $5* 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'not  mbre  than 
$7.50'. 

"(4)  Section  1604(a)  (14)  (D)  of  si4:h  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'not  more  than  85' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'not  mare  than 
87.50'. 

"(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followlr.g:  ';  and  (23) 
provide  that  by  July  1.  1969,  the  ^mounts 
used  by  the  State  to  determine  the  beeds  of 
Individuals  will  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect 
fully  changes  In  living  costs  since  such 
amounts  were  established,  and  ai^y  maxi- 
mums that  the  State  Imposes  on  tha  amount 
of  aid  paid  to  families  will  have  been  pro- 
portionately adjusted'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  226:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbo-ed  226, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amend»ients  as 


follow:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  143.  line  7,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "Payment"  and  insert 
the  following;  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4) ,  payment". 

On  page  143,  line  13,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bin,  strike  out  "in  subparagraph  (C) 
and". 

On  page  143,  line  21,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "section  402"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "part  A  of  title  IV". 

On  page  144  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  lines  3  through  12. 

On  page  144,  line  13,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; "(C)". 

On  page  144.  line  14,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "or  (C)". 

On  page  144.  line  16.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "by"  and  Insert  the 
following  "to". 

On  page  145,  line  2,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "section  402"  and 
Insert  the  following:   "part  A  of  title  IV". 

On  page  145  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  lines  10  through  20  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"'(4)  The  limitations  on  payment  Im- 
posed by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
amount  expended  by  a  State  as  medical 
assistance  for  any  individual  who.  at  the 
time  of  the  provision  of  the  medical  assist- 
ance giving  rise  to  such  expenditure — 

"'(A)  is  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance 
under  a  plan  of  such  State  which  is  approved 
under  title  I,  X.  XTV.  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of 
title  IV,  or 

"  '(B)  Is  not  a  recipient  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  such  a  plan  but  (1)  is  eligible 
to  receive  such  aid  or  assistance,  or  (II) 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance if  he  were  not  in  a  medical  Insti- 
tution.' " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  231 :  That  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  231.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: Insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  150  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  lines  14  through  20  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  Section  1843(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  inserting  after  'or  part  A  of  title 
IV,'  (as  added  by  section  241(e)(2)  of  this 
Act)  the  following:  'or  eligible  to  receive 
medical  assistance  under  the  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  title  XIX,';  and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  after  ',  and  part  A  of 
title  IV'  (as  added  by  section  241(e)(2)  of 
this  Act)  the  following;  ',  and  Individuals 
eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance  under 
the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  title 
XIX'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  233:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  233,  and 
agree  to  the  sr^me  with  an  amendmant  as  fol- 
lows; On  page  191  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment",  strike  out  lines  3  through  8  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"  "(D)  for  {>ayment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  Included  In 
the  plan)  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  pro- 
vided under  the  plan;'. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  236;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl>ered  236,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  propvosed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  dentists'  services,  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  to  Individuals  not  receiving  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  State's  plan   approved 


under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
UtlelV.'" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  240:  That  the  Home 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  240,  and  agret 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowi; 

On  page  199.  line  20.  of  the  Senat*  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "234a"  and 
Insert  the  following;  "234". 

On  page  200,  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(26)"  and  Insert 
the  following:  "(26)". 

On  page  200.  line  10.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "periodic" 
and  Insert  the  following:  "for  periodic". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  241;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  th» 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  241.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  205.  line  13.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "234b"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "236". 

On  page  205.  line  18,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "X,". 

On  page  160.  line  9.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "235"  and  insert  the  follow- 
Ing:  "240". 

On  page  172.  line  10.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "236"  and  insert  the 
following;  "241". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  242;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  242.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments,  as  follows : 
On  page  206,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "234c"  and  insert 
the  following;  "236". 

On  page  206.  line  23,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "  ';  and' " 
and  insert  the  following;  "a  semicolon". 

On  page  207.  line  2.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1907"  and  insert  the 
following:   "1908". 

On  page  207.  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "section  226"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "the  preceding  sectloni". 

On  page  207,  line  9.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "1907"  and  insert  the 
following;    "1908". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  243:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  243,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  lol- 
lows:  On  page  213.  line  10.  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "234d" 
and  insert  the  following:  "237  ". 

On  page  213.  line  15,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "(28)"  and 
insert  the  following;  "(29)". 

On  page  213,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "234c"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "236". 

On  page  213  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  22  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(30)  provide  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  utilization  of,  and  the 
payment  for,  care  and  services  available 
under  the  plan  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard against  unnecessary  utilization  of  such 
care  and  services  and  to  assure  that  pay- 
ments (including  payments  for  any  drugs 
provided  under  the  plan)  are  not  in  exceM 
of  reasonable  charges  consistent  with 
efficiency,  economy,  and  quality  of  care.'" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  244;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  244,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"DBTERENCES    IN    STANDARDS    WITH    RESPECT  TO 
INCOME    ELIGIBILITY    UNDER    TITLE    XIX 

"Sec  238.  Effective  July  1.  1969,  secUon 
1902(a)  (17)    of   the    Social    Security   Act  U 
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iBiended  by  striking  out  '(which  shall  be 
(Ojnparable  for  all  groups)'  and  Inserting  In 
ueu  thereof  the  following;  '(which  shall  be 
comparable  for  all  groups  and  may.  in  ac- 
-ordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
^retary.  differ  with  respect  to  income  levels, 
sut  only  In  the  case  of  applicants  or  recip- 
ients of  assistance  under  the  plan  who  are 
aot  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  the 
Swte's  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X,  XTV, 
or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title  IV,  based  on  the 
virlatlons  between  shelter  costs  In  urban 
jreas  and  In  rural  areas)'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  253;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
jniendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  253.  and 
igree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows; On  page  216,  line  5,  of  the  Senate  en- 
possed  amendment*,  after  "that"  Insert  the 
following:  "(A)"'. 

On  page  216.  line  7.  of  the  Senate  en- 
groBsed  amendments,  strike  out  "part  3  of 
utie  V"  and  Insert  the  following:  "part  B  of 
liUe  rv". 

On  p.ige  216  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  12  and  13  and 
asert  the  following;  "not  apply  with  re- 
ipect  to  such  agencies  but  only  so  long  as 
such  agencies  of  the  State  are  different,  and 
(B)  If  on  such  date  the  local  agency  admln- 
awrtng  the  plan  of  a  State  for  child-welfare 
services  developed  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  f  e  Social  Security  Act  la  different  from 
the  local  agency  in  such  subdivision  admln- 
atering  the  plan  of  such  State  under  part 
A  Of  title  IV  of  such  Act,  so  much  of  such 
paragraph  (1)  as  precedes  such  subpara- 
jrsph  (B)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  local  agencies  but  only  so  long  as  such 
ixal  agencies  are  different" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  258:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  258, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
roUows:  On  page  221,  line  2,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "appli- 
cable under  State  law"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "applicable  to  nursing  homes  UTider 
State  law". 

On  page  221,  line  5.  of  the  Senate  engross- 
ed amendments.  Insert  Immediately  before 
•ie  quotation  marks  the  following:  "The 
'.erm  'intermediate  care  facility'  also  in- 
cludes a  Christian  Science  sanatorium  op- 
erated, or  listed  and  certified,  by  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  only  with  respect  to  Institu- 
tional services  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Sute." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  263:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
unendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  263. 
and  agree  to  the  same  »1th  amendments  as 
iollows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section,  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  501.  not  less  than  6  per- 
(»nt  of  the  amount  appropriated  shall  be 
available  for  family  planning  services  from 
allotments  under  sectloa  503  and  for  family 
planning  services  under  projects  under  sec- 
tions 508  and  512." 

On  page  182.  line  16,  of  the  House  engrossed 
b.'.l.  strike  out  "'(a) "'. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  266;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  266, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
lollows: 

On  page  222  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  13  through  21 
ind  Insert  the  following: 

"(13)  provides  that,  where  payment  Is 
authorized  under  the  plan  for  services  which 
an  optometrist   Is   licenced   to   perform,  the 


individual  for  whom  such  payment  is  au- 
thorized may,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
obtain  such  services  from  an  optometrist 
licensed  to  perform  such  services  except 
where  such  services  are  rendered  In  a  clinic, 
or  another  appropriate  institution,  which 
does  not  have  an  arrangement  with  optom- 
etrists so  licensed;  and'  ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  273:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  273,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  On  page  225,  line  9,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "chil- 
dren's  EMOTIONAL   ILLNESS"   and   inseit   the 

following;  "EXTENSION  or  due  date  for  CHILD 
MENTAL   HEALTH   REPORT". 

On  page  225,  line  10.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "306"  and 
insert  the  following:  "305." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  275:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  275, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  On  page  225,  lines  15  and  16,  of  the 
Senate    engrossed    amendments,    strike    out 

"LNCKNTIVE  FOB  ECONOMY  WHILE  MAINTAIN- 
ING   CJUALFTY    OR    IMPROVING    THE    PROVISION    OF 

HEALTH  SERVICES"  and   insert  the  following: 

"INCENTIVES  FOR  ECONOMY  WHILE  MAINTAIN- 
ING   OR    IMPROVINC    QUALITY    IN    THE    PROVISION 

OF  HEALTH  SERVICES";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmibered  276;  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  276,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; Insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on 
page  203,  line  24,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
Insert  immediately  after  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  experiment  shall  be  engaged  in 
or  developed  under  subsection  (a)  until  the 
Secretary  obtains  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  si>eclallstB  who  are  competent 
to  evaluate  the  proposed  experiment  as  to 
the  soundness  of  Its  objectives,  the  possibil- 
ities of  securing  productive  results,  the  ade- 
quacy of  resources  to  conduct  the  proposed 
experiment,  and  Its  relationship  to  other 
similar  experiments  already  completed  or  in 
process." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  282;  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  282,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following ; 

'STUDY      OF     RETIREMENT     TEST      AND     OF     DRUG 
STANDARDS    AND    COVERAGE 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authoi-lzed  and 
directed  to  study  (1)  the  existing  retirement 
test  and  proposals  for  the  modification  of 
such  test  (Includicg  proposals  for  an  in- 
crease in  old-age  insurance  benefit  amounts 
on  account  of  delayed  retirement),  (2) 
quality  and  cost  standards  for  drugs  for 
which  payments  are  made  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  (3)  the  coverage  of  drugs 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act. 

"(b)  On  or  before  January  1,  1969,  the 
S2cretary  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  which  shall  contain 
his  findings  of  fact  and  any  conclusions  or 
recommendations  he  may  have." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  286;  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  286.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  On  page  231.  line  15,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "503"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "501";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment     numbered     288:     That     the 


House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  288. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows;  On  page  239,  line  4,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "505"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "502";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  290:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  290,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  242.  line  5,  of  the  Senate  engrosssed 
amendments,  strike  out  "507"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "503";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  294:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  294,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"EXCLUSION  FROM  DETINmOIJ  OF  WAGES  OF  CER- 
TAIN RETIREMENT,  ETC.,  PAYMENTS  UNDER  EM- 
PLOYER-ESTABLISHED   PLANS 

"Sec  504.  (a)  Section  3121(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (definition  of 
wages)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  or',  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"  '(13)  any  payment  or  series  of  payments 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his 
dependents  which  is  paid — 

"  '(A)  upon  or  after  the  termination  of  an 
employee's  employment  relationship  because 
of  (I)  death,  (11)  retirement  for  disability, 
or  (ill)  retirement  after  attaining  an  aige 
specified  in  the  plan  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  in  a  pension  plan  of  the  em- 
ployer, and 

"'(B)  under  a  plan  established  by  the 
employer  which  makes  provision  for  his  em- 
ployees generally  or  a  class  or  ciaases  of  his 
employees  (or  for  such  employees  or  class  or 
classes  of  employees  and  their  dependents), 
other  tlian  any  such  payment  or  senes  of 
payments  which  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
employee's  employment  relationship  had  not 
been  so  terminated.' 

"(b)  Section  3306  (b)  of  such  Code  (defini- 
tion of  wages)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8),  by  striking 
out  the  perlcxl  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  or',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(10)  any  payment  or  series  of  payments 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  bis 
dependents  which  Is  paid — 

"  '(A)  upon  or  after  the  termination  of  an 
employee's  employment  relationship  because 
of  (1)  death,  (11 1  retirement  lor  disability,  or 
(111)  retirement  alter  attaining  an  age  spec- 
ified In  the  plan  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  or  In  a  pension  plan  of  the  employer,  and 

"  '(B)  under  a  plan  established  by  the  em- 
ployer which  makes  provision  for  his  em- 
ployees generally  or  a  class  or  classes  of  his 
employees  (or  for  such  employees  or  class 
or  classes  of  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents ) , 

otlier  than  any  such  payment  or  series  of 
pa>'ments  which  would  have  been  paid  11  the 
employee's  employment  relationship  had  not 
been  so  terminated.' 

"(c)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(definition  of  wages)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'or'  at  the  end  of  subsection  (k),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub-  ^ 
section  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
';  or',  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(m)  Any  payment  or  series  of  payments 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his 
dependents  which  Is  paid — 

•'(1)  upon  or  after  the  termination  of  an 
employee's  employment  relationship  because 
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of  (A)  death,  (B)  retirement  for  dliablllty, 
or  (C)  retirement  after  attaining  fen  age 
specified  In  the  plan  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  or  In  a  pension  plan  of  the  ei^ployer, 
and 

"•(2)  under  a  plan  established  by  the 
employer  which  makes  provision  for  Itls  em- 
ployees generally  or  a  class  or  classed  of  his 
employees  (or  for  such  employees  or  (lass  or 
classes  of  employees  and  their  depebdents), 
other  than  any  such  payment  or  series  of 
payments  which  would  have  been  paM  If  the 
employee's  employment  relationship  lad  not 
been  so  terminated." 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  t^ls  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  rei|iunera- 
tion  paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs, 

Prank  M.  Karsten, 

A.    Sydney    Herlong,   Jr|. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Thos.  B.  Curtis. 

James  B.  Utt, 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  l^puse. 

Russell  Long, 
George  A.  Smathers, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Albert  Gore. 
Herman  Talmadge, 
John  J.  WauAMS, 
Frank  Carlson. 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sinate. 

Statement  I 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  th^  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  Votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  am^nd  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  Incfease  In 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survlvcis.  and 
disability  Irvsurance  system,  to  provli  bene- 
fits for  additional  categories  of  Indd^lduals, 
to  Improve  the  public  assistance  ^ogram 
and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  p^irpoees. 
submit  the  following  statement  In  ^plana- 
tlon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agre^  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended]  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report ;        ' 

The  following  Senate  amendment  mode 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conjormlng 
changes:  1,  25.  26.  29.  30.  31.  32.  38|  49,  63, 
64,  65.  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  73,  74,  751  76,  81, 
82,  83.  96,  97.  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107, 
108,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114.  115.  116,  117,  118, 
120.  125,  127,  128,  129,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136, 
137.  138,  139.  140.  148,  150.  151.  152.  156.  158. 
159,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  168.  189.  170. 
171,  172.  177,  179,  180,  185,  187.  188.  ^2.  194. 
196,  199,  202,  203,  204,  205.  206,  209,  io,  211. 
215,  216,  218,  232,  252,  256,  264a,  265,  269,  274, 
278,  and  283. 

With  respect  to  these  amendments  }<  1 )  the 
House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with  fimend- 
menls  which  are  technical,  clerical,  Jclarlfy- 
Ing,  or  conforming  In  nature;  or  j2)  the 
Senate  recedes  In  order  to  conform  fc  other 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  coramUteeiof  con- 
ference. I 

BENKITT    AMOUNTS  ' 

Amendments  Nos.  2  through  15:  feectlon 
101  of  the  House  bill  amended  section  215(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  12% 
percent  Increase  In  benefits  with  a  $|0  min- 
imum primary  Insurance  amount  thfough  a 
new  benefit  table  for  determining  primary 
Insurance  amounts  and  maximum  ;  family 
benefits  (taking  Into  account  the  $7,0)0  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  scheduled  toy  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  House  bill  to  be  effe4lve  for 
years  after  1967).  This  provision  wa*  to  be 
effective  beginning  with  the  second! month 
following  the  month  of  enactment.  ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  substltujted  for 


the  benefit  table  In  section  101  of  the  House 
bin  a  new  table  to  provide  a  15  percent  In- 
crease In  benefits  with  a  $70  minimum  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  (taking  Into  ac- 
count the  Increases  In  the  contribution  and 
beneat  base  scheduled  by  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  36 — $8,000  for  the  year  1968,  $8,800 
for  the  years  1969  through  1971.  and  $10,800 
for  years  after  1971). 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  3  through  IS 
modified  the  effective  date  contained  In  the 
House  bin  to  make  the  benefit  Increases  ef- 
fective beginning  with  March  1968.  (The 
same  modification.  In  the  effective  date  of 
other  provisions  of  the  House  bill  Involving 
OASDI  benefits  was  made  by  Senate  amend- 
ments 25,  26,  30,  96,  97,  103.  105.  107.  116. 
135.  136.  138.  139.) 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  section 
215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
to  provide  a  13-percent  Increase  In  benefits 
with  a  $55  minimum  primary  Insurance 
amount  through  a  new  benefit  table  for  de- 
termining primary  Insurance  amounts  and 
maximum  family  benefits,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  $7,800  contribution  and  benefit 
base  scheduled  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment to  be  effective  for  years  after  1967. 
The  provision  Is  effective  for  and  after  Feb- 
ruary 1968. 

INCREASE  IN  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
AGE    72    AND    OVER 

Amendments  Nos.  16  through  24:  Section 
102  of  the  House  bill  amended  sections  227 
and  228  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase, 
from  $35  for  a  single  person  and  $17.50  for 
a  si>ouse  to  $40  for  a  single  person  and  $20 
for  a  spouse,  the  amounts  of  the  special  pay- 
ments provided  for  certain  Individuals  age 
72  and  older  who  have  no  coverage  or  whose 
coverage  is  InsufiSclent  to  qualify  for  regular 
benefits. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  bill  to  provide  for  ^n  Increase  In  the 
amounts  of  the  sf>eclal  payments  to  $50  for 
a  single  person  and  825  for  a  spouse. 

TTie  Senate  recedes. 

BENEITTS   rOR   DISABLED   WrlDOWS   AND   WIDOWERS 

Amendment  No.  27:  Section  104  of  the 
House  bill  amended  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  age  50  or  over,  with 
benefits  ranging  from  50  {jercent  to  82 'i  per- 
cent of  the  spouse's  primary  insurance 
amount  dep>eudlng  on  the  age  at  which  bene- 
fits begin.  No  trial  work  period  was  provided. 
( A  special  test  of  disability  for  widows  and 
widowers  was  set  forth  In  section  156  of  the 
bill.) 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 
104  of  the  House  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  at  any  age. 
In  addition,  payment  would  be  made  at  the 
full  widow's  and  widower's  benefit  rate  of 
82  Vi  percent  of  the  spouse's  primary  Insxir- 
ance  amount,  and  a  trial  work  period  would 
be  provided.  (The  special  test  of  disability 
was  eliminated  by  amendment  No.  109,  so 
that  the  definition  In  present  law  would 
apply  to  widows  and  widowers  as  well  as  to 
others  whose  benefits  depend  U[>on  dls- 
abUlty.) 

The  Senate  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment. 


REDUCED  BENETITS  AT  AGE  60 

Amendment  No.  28:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(105),  amending  section  202  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  payment  of  re- 
duced old-age,  wife's,  husband's,  widower's 
and  parent's  Insurance  benefits  beginning  at 
age  60.  The  old-age  benefit  would  be  reduced 
by  %th3  of  one  percent  for  each  month  for 
which  the  worker  takes  the  benefit  while 
under  age  65,  and  the  widower's  or  parent's 
benefit  (like  widow's  benefits  under  ex- 
isting law)  would  be  reduced  by  the  same 
IJercentage  for  each  month  for  which  the 
benefit  Is  taken  while  under  age  62;  the 
wife's  or  husband's  insurance  benefit  would 
be  reduced  by  2^^ths  of  one  percent  for  each 
month  for  which  the  benefit  is  taken  before 
age  65.  (Under  existing  law,  old-age  beneflu 
are  payable  In  full  at  age  65  or  on  the  basis 
of  a  Hths  reduction  at  age  62;  wife's  and  hus- 
band's benefits  are  payable  in  full  at  age  65 
or  on  the  basis  of  a  '-^ths  reduction  at  age 
62;  and  widower's  and  parent's  benefits  are 
payable  In  full  at  age  62  with  no  earlier  en- 
titlement provided.) 

The  Senate  recedes. 

LIBERALIZATION    OF    EARNINGS   TEST 

AmendmentB  Nos.  33  and  34:  Under  the 
existing  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  If  a  beneficiary  earns  $1,500 
or  less  In  a  year,  no  benefits  will  be  with- 
held; If  he  earns  more  than  $1,500  In  a  year. 
$1  In  benefits  will  be  withheld  for  each  12 
of  earnings  between  $1,500  and  $2,700,  and 
$1  In  benefits  will  be  withheld  for  each  II 
of  earnings  above  $2,700.  Also,  no  benefit  will 
be  withheld  for  any  month  in  which  the 
beneficiary  earns  $125  or  less  In  wages  and 
does  not  engage  In  self-employment. 

Section  107  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
crease the  annual  $1,500  and  $2,700  cut-oB 
points  to  $1,680  and  $2,880,  respectively,  and 
the  $125  monthly  figure  to  $140. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  section 
107  of  the  House  bill  so  that  the  annuai  cut- 
o& points  are  Increased  to  $3,400  and  $3,600. 
and  the  monthly  figure  is  Increased  to  $200. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

INCREASE     IN     CONTRIBUTION     AND     BENETTT 
BASE 

Amendments  Nos.  35  and  36:  Section  108 
of  the  House  bill  amended  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  earnings  counted 
for  benefit  and  tax  purposes  to  $7,600,  be- 
ginning with  1968. 

Under  the  Senate  amendments,  the  earn- 
ings counted  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes 
were  Increased  to  $8,000  In  1968,  $8,800  in 
1969  through  1971.  and  $10,800  beginning 
with  1972. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
amount  of  earnings  counted  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes  is  Increased  to  $7,800,  begin- 
ning with  1968. 

CHANGES     IN     TAX     SCHEDULI 

Amendment  No.  37:  The  following  table 
shows  the  tax  schedule  In  the  House  bill  and 
that  In  the  Senate  bill : 


CONTRIBUTION  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  EMPLOYERS.  EACH 
|ln  p«rc«nt| 


Ye»r 


OASDI 


House  bill 
HI 


Total 


OASDI 


Senate  bill 
HI 


Total 


1967 

1968. 

196»-70 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86. 

1987  and  after. 


3.9 

0.5 

3.9 

as 

3.9 

3.8 

.6 

4.2 

4.2 

.6 

4.6 

4.6 

.6 

5.0 

.65 

5.65 

5.0 

.65 

S.Q 

5.05 

.65 

5.0 

5.05 

.75 

5.0 

5.9 

5.05 

.75 

4.4 
4.4 
4.1 

5.2 

5,65 

5.7 

5.t 

5.1 
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Year 


OASDI 


House  bill 
HI 


Total 


OASDI 


1967 

1968 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79. 

1980-86 

1987  and  alter. 


5.9 
5.9 
6.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7,0 
7.0 
7.0 


0.5 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 


6.4 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.65 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 


5.9 
5.8 
6.3 
6.9 
7,0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


Senate  bill 

To 

HI 

0.5 

6.4 

.6 

6.4 

.6 

6.9 

.6 

7.5 

.65 

7,65 

.65 

7.65 

.75 

7.75 

.75 

7.75 

The  conlerence  agreement  provides  the  following  tax  schedule : 

|ln  percenti 


Employers  and  employees,  each 


Sell-employed 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


OASOI 


HI 


Total 


1967 3,9 

1968 ff 

1969-70 4.| 

1971-72 4.6 

1973-75 5.0 

1976-79 5.0 

198M6 5.0 

1987 and  after 5.0 


0.5 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 


4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

5,2 

5.65 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 


5.9 
5.8 
6.3 
6,9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


0.5 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 


6.4 
6.4 
6.9 

7.5 

7.65 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 


ECTENSION  OF  RETROACTIVITY  OF  DISABILITY  AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR  FREEZE  PURPOSES  WHERE 
FAILVRE  TO  MAKE  TIMELY  APPLICATIOI*  IS 
DUE  TO    INCOMPETENCY 

Amendment  No.  39:  Under  existing  law, 
an  application  to  establish  a  period  of  dis- 
ability must  be  filed  no  later  than  12  months 
after  the  end  of  the  period  of  disability.  The 
Senate  amendment  added  to  the  House  bill 
anew  section  (112),  amending  section  216(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  time 
lor  filing  an  effective  application  to  estab- 
lish a  closed  period  of  disability  (for  dis- 
ability freeze  purpKases  only)  for  an  addi- 
tional 24  months — to  a  total  of  36  months — 
In  certain  cases  where  It  Is  shown  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  the  disabled  lndl\1d- 
ual's  failure  to  file  within  the  prescribed 
period  Is  due  to  his  mental  or  physical  Inca- 
pacity to  execute  such  an  application. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment. 

MARUACE     OF     A     CHILD     WHO     IS     A     FtriX-TIME 
STUDENT 

Amendment  No.  40:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(113),  amending  section  202(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child's  bene- 
fits will  not  stop  when  the  child  marries  If 
and  for  as  long  as  the  child  Is  a  full-time 
student  (and  is  otherwise  entitled  to  bene- 
fits) and,  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  her  husband 
is  also  a  full-time  student.  A  child  whose 
benefits  stop  because  of  marriage  may  sut>se- 
quently  (If  otherwise  entitled,  and  upon 
making  a  new  application)  become  reen- 
tltled  to  such  t>enefits  If  he  becomes  a  full- 
time  student  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  girl.  If  both 
she  and  her  husband  l>ecome  full-time  stu- 
denu). 

The  Senate  recedes. 

BE.VEFTTS    FOR     CERTAIN     CHILDREN     ADOPTED     BY 
DISABLED    WORKERS 

Amendment  No.  41 :  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(114),  amending  section  202(d)(9)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits 
can  be  paid  to  the  legally  adopted  child  of  a 
worker  entitled  to  disability  benefits  (or  to 
old-age  benefits  after  having  been  entitled 
to  disability  benefits)  If  the  adoption  took 
place  under  the  supen-lslon  of  a  chlld-plac- 
Ing  agency  and  was  decreed  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  In  the  United  States, 
the  worker  had  continuously  resided  In  the 
United  States  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  of  adoption,  and  the  child  was  under 


the  age  of  18  on  the  date  of  the  adoption, 
regardless  of  when  the  adoption  occurred. 
(Under  present  law  the  adoption,  even  If 
other  conditions  are  met,  must  have  taken 
place  within  2  years  of  the  time  the  worker 
became  entitled  to  disability  benefits.) 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

BENEFITS   FOR    MOTHERS   OF  CEKTAIN   FULL-TIME 
STVDENTS 

Amendment  No,  42:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(1143),  pmendlng  section  202(8)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  wife  or  mother 
otherwise  qualified  may  receive  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  having  an  entitled  child  In  her 
care,  where  the  child  Is  between  18  and  22 
and  Is  only  entitled  to  child's  benefits  because 
he  Is  a  full-time  student.  If  the  school  at 
which  the  child  is  a  student  Is  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  (Under  existing  law,  a 
wife  or  mother  can  be  entitled  to  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  having  a  child  In  her  care  only 
If  the  child  Is  entitled  to  child's  benefits  be- 
cause he  Is  under  18  or  Is  disabled — she  can- 
not qualify  on  the  basis  of  a  child  who  Is 
entitled  only  because  he  Is  a  student,  re- 
gardless of  the  level  of  the  school  at  which  he 
Is  enrolled.) 

The  Senate  recedes. 

STrDY  OF  DELAYED  RETIRXMENT  INCREMENT 

Amendment  No,  43:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(114b)  to  require  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  make  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Increased  old-age 
Insurance  benefit  amounts  for  people  who 
delay  their  retirement  and  may  continue  to 
work  after  age  65,  and  to  report  Its  findings 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  recedes  (but  the  substance  of 
the  provision  is  Included  in  section  405  of  the 
bin — see  Amendment  No.  282). 

COVERAGE   OF   MINISTERS 

Amendments  Nos,  44.  45,  46.  and  47:  Under 
existing  law,  the  services  which  a  clergyman 
(Including  a  Christian  Science  practitioner 
or  a  member  of  a  religious  order  who  has  not 
taken  a  vow  of  poverty)  performs  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  are  excluded  from  cover- 
age unless  the  clergyman  elects  coverage  by 
filing  a  waiver  certificate  within  a  prescribed 
period;  If  he  makes  the  election  his  services 
in  his  ministry  are  covered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  to  self-employed  per- 
sons, A  member  of  a  religious  order  who  has 
taken  a  vow  of  poverty  may  not  make  such 


an  election;  his  services  are  compulsorlly  ex- 
cluded from  coverage. 

Section  115  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 211(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
section  1402  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  serr.ces 
performed  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession  by 
a  minister,  a  Christian  Science  practitioner, 
or  any  member  of  a  religious  order  (Includ- 
ing a  member  who  has  taken  a  vow  of  pov- 
erty) are  to  be  covered  under  the  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  the  self-employed  unless 
he  obtains  an  exemption  from  social  security 
texes  (and  coverage)  by  filing  within  a  pre- 
scribed period  (under  the  revised  section 
1402(e)  of  the  Code)  an  application  for  ex- 
emption, together  with  a  statement  that  he 
Is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  acceptance 
(With  respect  to  his  professional  service)  of 
any  public  Insurance  such  as  social  security; 
a  clergyman  who  had  elected  coverage  under 
existing  law  could  not  secure  an  exemption, 
and  an  exemption  from  coverage  would  be 
Irrevocable. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  44,  45.  and  46 
added  language  providing  that  members  of 
religious  orders  who  have  taken  a  vow  of 
poverty  are  compulsorlly  excluded  from  cov- 
erage, as  under  present  law.  and  need  not 
file  any  application  to  secure  the  exemption. 
Senate  amendment  No.  47  provided  an  addi- 
tional basis  for  the  exemption  from  social 
security  taxes  (and  coverage);  clergymen  op- 
posed to  the  acceptance  of  public  insurance 
on  grounds  of  religious  principle  (in  addition 
to  those  conscientiously  opposed  as  provided 
In  the  House  bill)  may  secure  the  exemption. 

The  House  recedes, 

STATE  AND   LOCAL   DIVIDED   RETIREMENT   SYSTEMS 

Amendment  No.  48:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  section  116  of  the  House  bill 
a  new  subsection  (d),  amending  section 
218(d)  (6)  (P)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  grant  an  additional  opportunity, 
through  1969,  for  the  election  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage  by  members  of  State  and  local 
government  retirement  systems  who  did  not 
elect  coverage  when  they  previously  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  under  the  divided  re- 
tirement system  procedure,  which  permits 
certain  States  to  cover  only  those  current 
members  of  a  retirement  system  who  desire 
coverage. 

The  House  recedes. 

COVERAGE  OF  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN  TN 
PtTERTO  RICO  AND  CERTAIN  FIREMEN  IN 
NEBRASKA 

Amendment  No.  50;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(119).  amending  section  218(p)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  add  Puerto  Rico  to  the  list 
of  SUtes  which  may,  if  they  so  desire,  pro- 
vide social  security  coverage  for  policemen 
and  firemen  In  positions  under  State  or 
local  retirement  systems.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  Included  a  provision  validating 
amounts  erroneously  reported  for  past  serv- 
ices performed  by  certain  firemen  employed 
by  political  subdivisions  In  Nebraska,  if 
amounts  representing  social  security  taxes 
were  erroneously  paid  In  good  faith  and  no 
refund  has  been  obtained. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment. 

COVERAGE   OP   FIREMEN    IN    STATES    NOT 
SPECIFICALLY    LISTED 

Amendment  No.  51 :  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(120).  amending  section  218fp)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  allow  social  security  cov- 
erage to  be  extended  to  firemen  tinder  a 
State  or  local  retirement  system  In  a  State 
not  designated  by  name  (In  section  218 (p) ) 
as  one  which  Is  permitted  to  cover  policemen 
and  firemen,  if  the  Governor  of  the  State 
certifies  that  the  overall  benefit  protection 
of  the  group  of  firemen  which  would  be 
brought  under  social  security  coverage  would 
be  Improved  by  reason  of  the  extension  of 
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will  also 
with  re- 
jpresent- 


coverage  to  the  group.  Coverage  comd  be  ex- 
tended under  this  provision  only  alter  a  fa- 
vorable referendum  In  which  no  pefson  oth- 
er than  a  flreman  could  vote. 

The     House     recedes     with     a    Itechnlcal 
amendment.  | 

COVERAGE  OP  ERRONEOUSLY  REPORT  ED  WAGES 
FOR  FORMER  STATE  OR  LOCAL  GO'  ERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Amendment  No.  52:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  ne  v  section 
(121).  amending  section  218(f)  of  1  He  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  a  State,  wh(  n  It  pro- 
vides retroactive  coverage  for  a  coverage 
group  under  a  modification  of  tl  e  State's 
agreement,  to  specify  that  whate'  er  retro- 
active coverage  Is  provided  for  th  s  current 
employees  of  the  coverage  group 
be  provided  for  former  employees 
spect  to  whose  earnings  amounts 
Ing  social  security  taxes  had  bee*  errone- 
ously paid  In  good  faith  to  the  Sei  retary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  retroactive  cover  ,ge  would 
not  apply  to  any  former  employee  or  whom 
a  refund  of  taxes  had  been  made.! 

The     House     recedes     with     a  ]  technical 
amendment. 

COVERAGE  or  FEES  OF  STATE  AND  LOC*.  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  AS  SELF-EH^LOYMENT 
INCOMB 

amend- 
w  section 
he  Social 
f  the  In- 
vlde  that 
of  State 
compen- 
t  covered 
ment  will 
ent  pro- 
fee-basis 


Amendment   No.   53:    The  Sena 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
(122) ,  amending  section  2U(c)  of 
Security  Act  and  section  1402(c) 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  p 
fees  received  after  1967  by  employei 
or   local   governments   In   posltlo 
sated  solely  on  a  fee  basl^  and  ni 
under  a  State  social  security  agn 
be  covered  under  the  self-emplo 
visions;    however,   any  person  In 
position  In  1968  may  elect  Irrevocably  (before 
the  due  date  of  his  tax  return  f 05  1968)  not 

to  have  the  amendment  apply  t 

not  to  have  his  fees  covered  undir  the  self- 
employment  provisions.  The  Sena  te  amend- 
ment also  added  to  section  218  of 
Security  Act  a  new  subsection 
which  any  future  modification  of  a  State's 


agreement  may  cover  services  li 
compensated  solely  on  a  fee  basis 


positions 
snly  If  the 


modification  specifically  Includes  :  such  serv- 
ices as  covered,  and  under  which  a  State  may 
remove  such  services  from  covei  jge  under 
the  agreement. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technli  al  amend- 
ment. 

FAMILY    EMPLOYMENT    IN    A    PRFVA'  T    HOME 

Amendment  No.  54:  The  Sena  e  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  e  sw  section 
( 123) .  amending  section  210(a)  (3)  (B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  section  !  121(b)  (3) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Co  le  of  1954 
to  extend  social  security  coverage,  beginning 
after  1967.  to  domestic  service  In  a  private 
home  of  the  employer  performed  by  an  In- 
dividual In  the  employ  of  his  son  01  daughter, 
provided  that  certain  condition!  are  met. 
The  service  in  any  calendar  qua:  ter  would 
be  covered  only  If  the  employer  has  living 
In  his  home  a  son.  daughter,  a  ;epBon,  or 
stepdaughter  who  Is  under  age  U  or  whose 
mental  or  physical  condition  requires  the 
personal  care  and  supervision  of  aj  1  adult  for 
at  least  4  continuous  weeks  In  tl  e  quarter, 
and  the  employer  either  Is  wlda  ved  or  di- 
vorced (and  has  not  remarried;  or  has  a 
spouse  living  In  the  home  who.  >ecau8e  of 
a  mental  or  physical  condition.  U  Incapable 
of  caring  for  the  employer's  son.  daughter, 
stepson,  or  stepdaughter  for  at  1«  ist  4  con- 
tinuous weeks  In  the  quarter. 

The  House  recedes  with  technl^l  amend 
ments 


the  Social 
u)    under 
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EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    MASSACHTrSETT$    TTTRNPIKE 
ADTHOHITT  } 

Amendment  No.  55:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  lew  section 
(124).  giving  the  Secretary  of  Hfcilth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  authority  tof>ennlt  the 


State  of  Massachusetts,  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  remove  the 
employees  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  from  social  security  coverage  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  2  years  after  giving  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  If  the  employees  are  thus  removed 
from  coverage  the  State  cannot  again  extend 
coverage  to  employees  of  the  Authority. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  TO  PHYSICIANS  UNDER  THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Amendments  Nos.  56,  57,  58.  59,  and  60: 
The  House  bill  amended  section  1842(b)(3) 
(B)  of  the  Social  Secvu-lty  Act  to  provide.  In 
addition  to  the  present  receipted  bill  and  as- 
signment methods  of  payment  for  physicians' 
services,  an  alternative  method,  effective  with 
respect  to  bills  received  after  December  31, 
1967.  under  which  a  physician  or  other  per- 
son providing  the  service  could  receive  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill  if  such 
bill  Is  submitted  In  the  form  and  manner  and 
within  the  time  specified  by  regulation  and 
If  the  full  charge  does  not  exceed  the  reason- 
able charge  for  the  service.  Under  the  alterna- 
tive method  payment  could  be  made  to  the 
patient  If  payment  Is  not  made  to  the  person 
providing  the  service  for  the  reason  that  the 
charge  exceeds  the  reasonable  charge,  the  per- 
son providing  the  service  does  not  submit  the 
bin  as  provided  for  by  regulation,  or  such 
person  directs  that  payment  be  made  to  the 
patient.  The  House  bill  also  provided,  with 
respect  to  bills  received  after  December  31. 
1967.  that  requests  for  payment  under  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
for  services  reimbursable  on  a  reasonable 
charge  basis  must  be  filed  no  later  than  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  after  the  year  In 
which  the  service  is  furnished  (service  fur- 
nished In  the  last  3  months  of  a  calendar  year 
is  deemed  to  have  been  furnished  In  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year) . 

The  Senate  amendments  changed  present 
law.  effective  with  respect  to  claims  on  which 
a  final  determination  has  not  been  made  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  receipted  bill  method  of  payment 
(payment  by  the  patient  required  before  re- 
imbursement) and  by  providing  that  pay- 
ment can  be  made  either  to  the  patient  on 
the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill  (either  receipted 
or  unpaid)  or  to  the  physician  under  the  as- 
signment method.  The  Senate  amendments 
retained  the  House  bill  provision  which  es- 
tablishes the  calendar  year  limitation  for  fil- 
ing medical  Insurance  claims,  but  made  such 
limitation  applicable  to  bills  submitted  and 
requests  for  payment  made  on  or  after  April 
1.  1968. 

The  House  recedes. 

PODIATRISTS 

Amendment  No.  61 :  The  House  bill  amend- 
ed section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Include  within  the  definition  of  "physi- 
cian" a  doctor  of  podiatry  or  surgical  chi- 
ropody, but  only  with  respect  to  functions 
which  he  Is  legally  authorized  to  jierform  a.s 
such  by  the  State  In  which  he  performs 
them.  Under  the  House  bill  a  doctor  of  po- 
diatry would  not  be  considered  a  "physician" 
for  purposes  of  sections  1814(a)  and  1835 
(relating  to  certification  and  recertlflcatlon 
of  medical  necessity  under  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  XVIII)  and  secUon  1861(k)  (relating 
to  utilization  review).  Certain  services  per- 
formed by  a  podiatrist  were  also  excluded  for 
purposes  of  payment  under  the  hospital  and 
medical  Insurance  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  restrictions  In  the  House  pro- 
vision, that  a  podiatrist  would  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  "physician"  for  the  "purposes 
of  subsection  (J)  (relating  to  extended  care 
facilities) .  subsection  (m)  (relating  to  home 
health  services),  and  subsection  (o)  (relat- 
ing to  home  health  agencies)  of  section  1861. 

The  House  recedes. 


EXCLUSION    or    CERTAIN    SERVICES    EXCEPT   WfTH 
REGARD  TO   PROSTHETIC   LENSES 

Amendment  No.  62:  Section  128  of  the 
Hou.se  bill  amended  section  1862(a)(7)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  which  provides  that 
no  p?.yment  may  be  made  under  title  XVIU 
for  expenses  Incurred  for  routine  physical 
checkups,  eyeglasses,  eye  examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  prescribing,  fitting,  or  chang- 
ing eyeglasses,  or  hearing  aids  or  examina- 
tions therefor,  by  adding  a  provision  that  no 
payment  may  be  made  for  expenses  lncurre<l 
for  procedures  performed  (during  the  course 
of  any  eye  examination)  to  determine  the 
refractive  state  of  the  eyes. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
exclusion  added  by  the  House  bill  Is  not  to 
apply  with  respect  to  expenses  Incurred  for 
procedures  performed  In  connection  with 
furnishing  prosthetic  lenses. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TRANSFER  OF  ALL  OUTPATIENT  HOSPrTAL  SERVICM 
TO  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Amendment  No.  71:  Section  129  of  the 
House  bill  amended  the  appropriate  section* 
in  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
place  coverage  of  all  outpatient  hospital 
services  In  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  after  March  31, 
1968.  rather  than  December  31.  1967.  except 
that  the  elimination  of  the  physician  certi- 
fication requirement  with  respect  to  outpa- 
tient hospital  diagnostic  services  would  apply 
to  services  furnished  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes 

PAYMENT     FOR     PHYSICAL     THERAPY     SEBVIdS 
FURNISHED    TO    OTJTPATHNTa 

Amendment  No.  77:  Section  133  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  1861(8)  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  coverage  of 
physical  therapy  furnished  to  an  outpatient 
In  a  residence  used  as  the  patient's  home,  by 
a  hospital  or  by  others  under  arrangement* 
with  the  hospital.  If  such  therapy  Is  under 
the  supervision  of  such  hospital.  This  pro- 
vision would  apply  with  respect  to  services 
furnished  after  December  31,  1967. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  coverage 
for  outpatient  physical  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  physical  therapists  employed  by  or 
under  an  agreement  with,  and  under  the 
supervision  of.  hospitals  and  other  providers 
of  services  as  well  as  approved  clinics  or  re- 
habilitation centers,  and  local  public  health 
agencies  that  meet  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare relating  to  health  and  safety.  The  pa- 
tient would  not  have  to  be  homebound  for 
the  physical  therapy  services  to  be  covered. 
Fayment  would  be  mnde  for  such  services 
only  when  furnished  In  accordance  with  a 
plan,  established  and  periodically  reviewed 
by  a  physician,  that  would  prescribe  the  type 
of  physical  therapy  services  to  be  provided 
and  the  amount  and  duration  of  such  serv- 
ices. The  Senate  amendment  would  apply 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  after  June 
30.  1968. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

BLOOD     DEDUCTIBLES 

Amendments  Nos.  78  and  79:  Section  135 
of  the  House  bill  amended  sections  1813(8) 
(2)  (as  redesignated  by  the  bill)  and  1868 
(a)  (2)  (c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  equivalent  quantities  of  packed  red 
blood  cells  shall  be  treated  as  blood  under  the 
hospital  Insurance  program,  and  that  a  pa- 
tient would  have  to  replace  2  pints  of  blood 
for  the  first  pint  of  blood  received  (rather 
than  1  pint  as  under  present  law)  for  pur- 
poses Of  the  3-plnt  <leductlble.  The  House 
bill  also  amended  section  1833(b)  by  estab- 
lishing a  3-plnt  deductible  requirement  with 
respect  to  blood  (or  equivalent  quantities  of 
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Backed  cells)  furnished  to  an  Individual  dur- 
lae  B  calendar  year  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program. 

The  Senate  amendments  deleted  the  re- 
quirement in  the  House  bill  that  the  patient 
-eplace  for  purposes  of  the  3-plnt  deductible. 
';  pints  of  blood  for  the  first  pint  of  blood 
received. 

The  House  recedes. 

HTENStON  BY  60  DAYS  DURING  INDrVTDtrAL'S 
LmrlME  OF  MAXIMUM  DURATION  OF  BENEFITS 
FOR  INPATIENT   HOSPITAL   SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  80:  Section  137  of  the 
House  bin  amended  section  1812  (a)  (1)  and 
(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
a  maximum  of  120  days  (rather  than  90)  of 
Inpatient  hospital  services  for  an  Individual 
during  any  spell  of  illness,  and  amended  sec- 
Uon 1813(a)(1)  of  the  act  to  provide  that 
the  amount  payable  for  such  services  for  each 
day  before  the  121st  day  and  after  the  90th 
day  of  a  spell  of  Illness  will  be  reduced  by  a 
coinsurance  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
Inpatient  hospital  deductible  determined 
under  section  1813(b).  (The  Inpatient  hos- 
pital deductible  Is  currently  established  at 

»40) 

The  Senate  amendments  provided  an  In- 
dividual with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days  of 
additional  coverage  for  Inpatient  hospital 
care  for  use  after  he  has  exhausted  the  90 
days  of  hospital  services  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled during  any  spell  of  Ulnees.  The  coin- 
surance amount  for  each  such  additional  day 
of  coverage  would  equal  one-fourth  of  the 
Inpatient  hospital  deductible  determined 
under  section  1813(b). 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
Senate  provision  for  a  lifetime  reserve  of 
60  additional  days,  but  applies  the  House  pro- 
vision for  a  coinsurance  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  Inpatient  hospital  deductible. 

UrrBOD  OF  DETERMINING   REASONABLE  COST  FOR 
PROVIDERS    OF    SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  84:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(142)  amending  section  1861(v)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  providing  that  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  determin- 
ing the  reasonable  cost  of  services  under  title 
XVin  shall  give  a  provider  of  services  the 
opUon  of  having  the  cost  of  covered  services 
determined  on  a  per  diem  basis  (per  diem 
costs  prevailing  In  a  community  for  compara- 
ble quality  and  levels  of  services  would  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  such  per 
diem  basis).  Cost  of  services  would  other- 
wise be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  per  unit, 
per  capita,  or  other  basis  insuring  the  pro- 
vider reasonable  cost  reimbursement. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  conferees  for  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  that  this  action  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  final  decision  or  prejudg- 
ment respecting  the  Issue  of  reimbursing 
providers  of  service  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram by  alternative  methods  to  those  now 
employed.  Such  decisions  should  not  be  made 
until  such  time  as  adequate  data  concerning 
the  actual  cost  of  benefits  furnished  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries  have  been  obtained  and 
made  available  to  Congress.  At  the  present 
time  such  data  have  not  been  compiled  since 
the  actual  costs  Incurred  by  providers  for 
lervices  furnished  to  medicare  recipients 
during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  operation  of 
the  prosrram  have  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined. The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  data  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
as  soon  as  it  Is  available. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  DEPRECIATION  AND  INTEREST  IN 
DETTRMlNtNO  REASONABLE  COST  UNDER  TITLES 
V.  XVUI.  AND  XIX 

Amendment  No.  85:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(143)  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 


Education,  and  Welfare  would  take  Into  ac- 
count any  disapproval  by  State  agencies 
carrying  on  planning  under  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act  of  expenditures  (made  after 
June  30.  1970.  or  an  earlier  date  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  State)  by  hospitals  or  other  health 
facilities  for  substantial  capital  Items.  De- 
preciation and  Interest  attributable  to  sub- 
stantial capital  Items  found  not  In  accord- 
ance with  a  State's  overall  plan  would  not  be 
Includible  as  a  part  of  the  "reasonable  cost" 
of  covered  services  provided  to  Individuals 
under  titles  V,  XVIII,  and  XIX. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

STATE  AGREEMENTS  FOR  COVERAGE  UNDER  THE 
HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Amendment  No.  86:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(144).  adding  a  new  section  1818  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  permitting  a  State  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  pro- 
vision of  hospital  insurance  coverage  begin- 
ning April  1.  1968,  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, retired  or  active  (and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors),  age  65  or  over  who 
do  not  otherwise  qualify  for  medicare  hos- 
pital lns\iranc«  protection.  A  State  would 
reimburse  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  for  the  actual  costs  of  benefits 
paid  and  administrative  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  these  persons.  An  agreement 
(either  In  Its  entirety  or  with  respect  to  any 
one  or  more  coverage  groups)  could  be  ter- 
minated If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
concerned  Is  no  longer  legally  able  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  A  State 
may  also,  at  Its  option,  terminate  such  an 
agreement. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  BENEFITS  UNDER  PART  A  OF 
TTTLE  XVin  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURFTY  ACT  FOR 
P.ATIENTS  ADMrrTED  PRIOR  TO  1988  TO  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALS 

Amendment  No.  87:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(145).  providing  that  payment  may  be  made, 
on  the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill,  to  an  Indi- 
vidual entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
for  Inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
after  June  30.  1966.  In  certain  nonpartlcl- 
patlng  hospitals  as  a  result  of  admissions  oc- 
curring before  January  1,  1968.  The  hospital 
must  be  licensed  as  a  hospital,  have  full-time 
nursing  services,  and  be  primarily  engaged  In 
providing  medical  care  under  the  supervision 
of  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy.  Ap- 
plication for  reimbursement  under  this  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  filed  before  January 
1.  1969.  and  payment  would  be  limited  to  60 
percent  of  room  and  board  charges  and  80 
percent  of  hospital  ancillary  charges  for  up 
to  90  days  In  each  spell  of  illness  (subject  to 
cost-sharing  provisions  In  present  law)  If 
the  hospital  formally  participates  in  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  before  January  1. 
1969,  and  applies  its  utilization  review  plan 
to  the  services  furnished  such  Individual.  If 
the  hospital  does  not  participate  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  payment  under  this  provision 
would  be  limited  to  20  days  In  each  spell  of 
Illness. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

PAYMENT     FOR     EMERGENCY     HOSPITAL     SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  88:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(146) .  amending  section  1861(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  redefine,  effective  July  1. 
1966.  the  term  "hospital"  (for  purposes  of 
paying  for  emergency  hospital  services)  to 
mean  an  Institution  which  must  he  licensed 
as  a  hospital,  have  full-time  nursing  services, 
and  be  primarily  engaged  In  providing  medi- 
cal care  under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor 
Of  medicine  or  osteopathy.  The  requirements 
under  present  law  with  respect  to  clinical 


records,  medical  staff  bylaws,  and  care  of 
patient  by  a  physician  are  eliminated.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  if  the 
hospital  does  not  bill  for  emergency  hospital 
services,  the  patient  could  be  paid  60  per- 
cent of  the  room  and  board  charges  and  80 
percent  o'  the  hospital  ancillary  charges  (or, 
If  the  hospital  does  not  make  separate  charges 
for  routine  and  ancillary  services,  two-thirds 
of  the  hospital's  reasonable  charges) ,  subject 
to  deductible  and  other  existing  limitations, 
with  respect  to  hospital  admissions  occurring 
after  December  31,  1967. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

PAYMENT      FOR      CERTAIN      SERVICES      FURNISHED 
OUTSIDE    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Amendment   No.   89:    The   Senate   amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(147).  amending  section  1814(f)   of  the  So- 
cial  Security   Act   to   permit,    effective   with 
admissions  occurring   after  March  31.   1968. 
direct  payment  of  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
to  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  up  to 
20   days  of   Inpatient   hospital   services   fur- 
nished m  a  country  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  by  a  hospital  which  is  not  more  than 
50  miles  from  the  border  of  the  continental 
United  States.  For  nonemergency   care,  the 
hospital  would  have  to  be  the  nearest  siilt- 
able  one  to  the  patient's  residence.  Payment 
would  also  be  made  for  emergency  Inpatient 
services  furnished  In  a  foreign  hospital  with- 
in 50  miles  of  the  United  States  border  if  the 
hospital    was    the    closest    one    suitable    for 
treatment  and  the  emergency  necessitating 
such  services  occurred  no  more  than  50  miles 
outside  the  United  States.  Benefits  would  be 
payable  onlv  on  the  basis  of  a  request  for 
payment  by  an  Individual  entitled  to  hos- 
pital insurance  benefits  and  only  If  the  for- 
eign hospital  met  standards  that  are  essen- 
tially comparable  to  those  required  of  hos- 
pital's participating  under  the  program  In  the 
United    States.    Subject   to    appropriate    de- 
ductibles and  other  limitations,  the  amount 
payable  under  this  provision  would  be  equal 
to   60    percent    of    the   hospital's   reasonable 
charges  for  routine  services  in  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  individual  or  in  semlprlvate 
accommodations,  whichever  is  less,  plus  80 
percent  of  the  hospital's  reasonable  charges 
for  ancillary  services,  or.  if  separate  charges 
for   routine    and    ancillary    services    are    not 
made  by  such  hospital,  reimbursement  may 
be  made  to  the  patient  on  the  basis  of  two- 
thirds   of   the   hospital's   reasonable   charges 
but   not   to   exceed   the   charges   that  would 
have  been  made  If  the  patient  had  occupied 
semlprlvate  accommodations. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  State  will  explore,  and 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance,  the  feasibility  of  entering  into 
reciprocal  agreements  and  arrangements  with 
neighboring  nations  designed  to  make  medi- 
care benefits  available  to  U.S.  citizens  who 
receive  necessary  hospital  care  In  such  na- 
tions. 

PAYMENT  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM  FOR  CERTAIN  INPATIENT 
ANCnXART    SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  90:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  Xa  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(148 1,  amending  section  1861  (s)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit,  effective  April  1. 
1968.  pavment  under  the  medical  Insurance 
program'  for  certain  ancillary  hospital  and 
extended  care  facility  services,  principally 
X-rav  and  laboratory  services,  furnished  to 
inpatients  who  cannot  qualify  for  payments 
under  the  hospital  insurance  program— for 
example.  In  cases  where  hospital  patients 
have  exhausted  their  elir-^iHty  under  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  or  when  ex- 
tended care  facility  patients  have  not  met 
the   3-day   hospitalization   requirement 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 
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OBNtRAI.     ENROl.l.MCNT    PERIOD    UlOBII    BIII'I'LK- 
MtNTARY    MCDICAL   INaURANCSlPKOaRAM 

Ani(>ririmoiit  No.  01:  TJio  8ei  nto  amend- 
ment uUdPrt  to  the  HoxiBe  bill  a,  new  Rcctlon 
(140).  provlrtlnR  thnt  the  Reiiera  enroUnirnt 
periods  for  the  supplemeiilary  m  ^dlciil  Insur- 
anco  proKrnui  would  bo  placed  (beginning 
with  IflflO)  on  nn  annual  ratJier  han  a  bien- 
nial biVBis,  and  run  from  Jnnua  y  1  through 
March  31.  rather  than  from  October  1 
through  December  31  as  under  present  law. 
The  8ecrcti\rv  would  determine  md  promul- 
gate during  December  of  enrh  J  >nr  the  pre- 
mium rate  for  the  program  wh|  ;h  would  bo 
applicable  for  the  rJ-nionlh  p  irlod  begin- 
ning on  the  following  July  1  oj  id  would  be 
required  to  Issue  a  public  stiitel  lent  setting 
forth  the  actuarial  atisumptlon  and  other 
bases  \ipou  which  he  arrived  a  ;  such  rate. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  p  rsons  wish- 
ing to  disenroll  could  do  so  nt  a;  ly  time,  but 
Kuch  (llsenrollment  would  not  take  effect 
imtll  the  close  of  the  calendar  lunrtcr  fol- 
lowing the  quarter  In  which  tl  o  notice  of 
disenrollment  was  filed.  Tho  amendment 
would  also  substitute  a  ono-tlm«  late  enroll- 
ment charge  (up  to  3  nddllloi  al  monthly 
premiums)  for  the  10  percent  j  cmlum  In- 
crease In  section  1830(c)  of  the  loclal  Secu- 
rity Act  for  those  who  delay  theli  enrollment 
in  the  program,  and  would  mcilfy  section 
1837(  b)  ( 1 )  to  provide  that  no  incflvldual  mny 
enroll  for  the  first  time  under  tie  program 
unlesA  he  does  so  In  a  general  pnrollment 
period  which  begins  within  3  yeaJs  after  tho 
close  of  the  first  enrollment  peaod  during 
which  he  could  have  so  encjjUed.T 

The  House  recedes  with  fth».ianondmcnt 
providing  for  the  retention  of  the  jercentago 
premium  Increivse  provision  In  p  esent  law 
for  those  who  delay  enrollment,  an  1  the  dele- 
tion of  the  late  enrollment  cha  ge  In  the 
Senate  bill. 

rl.lMINATION  or  SPECIAL  BBDt'CTlON  IN  ALLOW- 
ABLE DAVa  or  INPATIENT  H08P1T  L  SERVICES 
rOR    PATIENTS    IN    TUDERCULOSIS    I  08PITAL8 

Amendment  No.  02:  Section  38  of  the 
House  bill  provided  that  the  llnltntlon  In 
section  1812(c)  of  the  Social  Seen  Ity  Act  on 
payment  of  hospital  Insurance  be  leflta  dur- 
ing the  first  spell  of  illness  for  an  Individual 
who  Is  an  Inpatient  of  a  psychlatrl :  or  tuber- 
culosis hospital  at  the  time  he  fir  t  becomes 
eligible  for  benefltfl  under  the  hosf  Ital  Insur- 
ance program  would  not  be  ap]  llcable  to 
benefits  for  services  In  n  general  loepltal  If 
such  services  are  not  primarily  fo  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  mental  nines  i  or  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  Senate  amendment  changed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  by  ellml  latlng  the 
provision  In  present  law  under  v  hlch  days 
spent  In  a  tuberculosis  hospital  by  t  n  Individ- 
ual Immediately  before  his  Inltli  1  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  Insurance  reduce^  i  the  days 
of  Inpatient  hospital  coverage  for  v  hlch  he  Is 
eligible,  after  entitlement,  durlnj  his  first 
spell  of  lllncsa.  The  Senate  amendrr  ent  would 
provide  that  no  reduction  would  occur  In 
s\!ch  Individual's  hospital  Insurai  ce  cover- 
age, after  initial  entitlement,  durli  g  his  first 
spell  of  lllnees.  regardless  of  whet  ler  he  re- 
ceives Inpatient  services  In  a  tube  culosls  or 
general  hospital.  The  Senate  amen  Iment  re- 
tained the  House  provision  with  espect  to 
Inpatients  of  psychiatric  hospitals 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technl<Al  amend- 
ment. J 

INCLUSION  OP  optometrists'  SERV*ES  UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSUR.  NCE  PRO- 
CRAM 

Amendment  No.  93:   The  Sena^  amend- 


ment added  to  the  definition  of 


m  section  1861  (r)   of  the  Social  S«  :urlty  Act 


a  doctor  of  optometry  but  only  fo 


pose  of  Including  his  services  as  m  ■dlcal  and 
other  health  services  covered  unde  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  pre  tram  and 
only  with  respect  to  functions  he  s  author- 
ized  to   perform   by   the  State  ln|whlch  he 


hyslclan" 


the  pur- 


iWl 


practices.  The  Senate  provision  also  added  to 
section  IBea(a)  of  the  Act  (reloting  to  Items 
and  service*  excluded  from  coverage  under 
title  XVIII)  expenses  for  nn  opU)metrl8t'« 
services  in  connection  with  the  detection  of 
eye  dtseiutes.  or  for  his  referral  of  an  Individ- 
ual to  a  physician  (as  presently  defined  In 
the  act)  arising  from  such  services. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

INCLUSION  OP  CHIROPRACTORS'  SERVICES  UNDER 
BVPI't.EMPNTARY  MEDICAt.  INhURANrE  PRO- 
ORAM 

Amendment  No.  04:  Tho  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  dellnltlon  of  "physician" 
In  f.ectlon  IHOl(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
a  licensed  chiropractor  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Including  his  Bcrvlces  na  medical  and 
other  health  services  covered  under  the  sup- 
ploinentary  medic. il  Insurance  program  and 
only  with  respect  to  functions  he  Is  legally 
authorized  to  perform  by  the  State  In  which 
he  practices. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

INCLtlBION    op    PSYCIIOLOOIBTS'    BERVIcrS    UNDm 
.SIJIM-LEMrNTARY  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  PROliRAM 

Amendment  No.  95:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  definition  of  "physician" 
In  .section  I8fll(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
a  licensed  or  certified  psychologist  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  Including  his  services  as 
a  medical  ond  other  health  service  covered 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  and  only  with  respect  to  fimcUons 
which  he  Is  legally  authorized  to  <l>erform  by 
the  State  In  which  he  practices. 

The  Senote  recedes. 

OVERPAYMENTS 

Amendment  No  08:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(152).  amending  section  a04(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  recover  benefits 
overpaid  to  an  Individual  by  withholding 
benefits  payable  to  him  or  his  estate  or  to 
any  other  person  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnings  record,  or  by  requiring  a  re- 
fund from  him  or  his  estate,  or  by  any  com- 
bination of  these.  A  beneficiary  who  Is  liable 
for  repayment  of  an  overpayment,  whether 
the  overpayment  was  made  to  him  or  to  an- 
other person,  would  qualify  for  waiver  of  re- 
covery of  the  overpaid  amount  If  he  Is  with- 
out fault  and  meets  the  other  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  the  law.  (Underpayments  wouUl  be 
paid  to  the  underpaid  beneficiary,  or,  If  he 
has  died,  to  other  persons  In  accordance  with 
section  a04(d)  of  the  Act  as  amended  by 
the  bill   (see  Senate  amendment   No.   100).) 

Tlie  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

DrNE»TrS  PAID  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  ERRONEOUS  RE- 
PORTS   or    DEATH    IN    MILITART    SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  09:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(153),  further  amending  section  204(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  benefits  paid 
on  the  basis  of  an  official  report  of  the  death 
of  an  acUve-duty  serviceman  In  line  of  duty, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  law- 
ful payments  even  though  It  is  later  deter- 
mined that  the  serviceman  is  atlU  alive. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

UNDERPAYMENTS 

Amendment  No.  100:  Section  152  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  204(d)  cf  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  cash  bene- 
fits due  a  beneficiary  at  the  time  of  his  death 
are  to  be  paid  In  the  following  order  or 
priority: 

(1)  To  his  surviving  spouse  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record  as  he 
was,  or 

(2)  to  his  child  or  children  (in  equal  parts) 
entitled  on  that  earnings  record,  or 

(3)  to  his  parent  or  parents  (In  equal 
parts)  entitled  on  that  earnings  record,  or 

(4)  to  the  legal  representative  or  his  estate, 
or 


(5)  to  his  surviving  spouse  not  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record  as  h« 
was.  or 

(6)  to  his  child  or  children  (In  equal  part*) 
not  entitled  on  that  earnings  record. 

If  none  of  these  persons  exist,  no  payment 
would  be  made. 

Section  162  of  the  House  bill  also  amended 
section  1870  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  unpaid 
medical  Insurance  benefits  are  to  be  settled 
as  follows:  Where  a  beneficiary  who  has  re- 
ceived services  for  which  payment  Is  due  him 
dies,  and  the  bill  for  such  services  has  been 
paid  but  reimbursement  under  the  medical 
insurance  program  has  not  been  made,  pay. 
ment  of  the  medical  Insurance  benefits  would 
be  mad©  to  the  i>er8on  who  paid  the  bill.  If 
payment  could  not  be  made  to  that  person, 
payment  would  be  made  to  the  legal  repreJ 
sentatlve  of  the  deceased  beneOclary's  estate. 
If  there  Is  one — otherwise  to  relatives  of  the 
deceased  Individual  In  the  following  order  of 
priority: 

(1)  To  his  surviving  spouse  living  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or 

(2)  to  his  surviving  spouse  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  records  as  he 
was,  or 

(3)  to  his  child  or  children  (in  equal 
parts) . 

If  none  of  tlicHe  pcrsuns  exist,  no  payment 
would  be  made. 

A  further  provision,  not  affected  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  settle  claims  for  unpaid  medical  Insurance 
benefits.  In  cases  where  the  bill  for  covered 
aervlces  had  not  been  paid,  by  making  pay- 
ment to  the  physician  or  other  person  who 
provided  the  services,  but  only  If  such  phy- 
."<lclan  (or  other  person)  agrees  to  accept  the 
reasonable  chorge  for  the  services  as  his  full 
charge. 

The  Senate  omendment  modified  section 
152  of  the  House  bill  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing uniform  order  of  priority  for  both  CMh 
benefits  and  medical  Insurance  benefits  due 
after  the  beneflclar.v's  death  (except  that  any 
medical  Insurance  benefits  would  of  course 
be  paid  first  to  the  person  who  paid  for  the 
services  Involved  or.  If  that  person  Is  the 
deceased  beneficiary  hlm.self.  to  the  legal 
representative  of  his  estate  If  there  Is  one): 

(1)  To  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  de- 
ceased Individual  if  she  was  either  living  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record  as  he 
was,  or 

(2)  to  his  child  or  children  (In  equal 
parts)  entitled  to  benefits  on  that  earnings 
record,  or 

(3)  to  his  parent  or  parents  (In  equal 
parts)   entitled  on  that  earnings  record,  or 

(4)  to  his  surviving  spouse  If  she  was 
neither  Hying  with  him  nor  entitled  to  bene- 
fits on  that  earnings  record,  or 

(5)  to  his  child  or  children  not  entitled 
on  that  earnings  record,  or 

(6)  to  his  parent  or  parents  not  entitled 
on  that  earnings  record,  or 

(7)  to  the  legal  representative  of  his  es- 
tate. If  any,  or 

(8)  to  any  person  or  persons  related  to 
him  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  who 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  proper  person  or  persons  to  receive  the 
payment  due. 

The  House  recede.^  with  amendments  (1) 
directing  payment  of  suoplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits  to  the  person  who  psld 
the  bill  for  the  services  Involved  (ahead  of 
all  the  other  categories)  even  though  the 
payment  of  such  bill  occurred  after  the 
beneficiary's  death,  and  (21  eliminating  the 
Senate  provision  which  authorized  payment 
of  benefits  to  persons  related  to  the  bene- 
ficiary by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption 
where  there  Is  no  one  to  pay  In  any  of  the 
first  seven  categories. 

DEPINmON    OP    DISABILITY 

Amendment  No.  100:  Under  existing  law. 
the   term    "disability"  Is   defined  in  general 
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as  Inability  to  engage  In  any  substantial 
(lalnful  activity  by  rea.sou  of  any  medically 
determinable  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or 
has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  at  least 
12  months. 

Section  156  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  223  (and  related  provisions)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion by  providing  guidelines  emphasizing  the 
role  of  medical  standards  in  determining  dis- 
ability so  that  an  individual  Is  not  to  be 
considered  under  a  ■disability"  unless  his 
impairment  Is  of  such  severity  that  he  Is  not 
only  unable  to  do  his  previous  work  but 
cannot  (considering  his  age.  education,  and 
worlt  experience)  engage  In  any  other  kind 
of  substantial  gainful  work  which  exists  In 
the  national  economy,  regardless  of  whetlier 
such  work  exists  In  the  general  area  where 
he  lives,  or  whether  a  specific  Job  vacancy 
exists  for  him  or  he  would  be  hired  If  he 
applied  for  work.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  estab- 
lish criteria  which  are  to  be  conclusive  for 
delemilnlng  when  work  or  earnings  demon- 
strate ability  to  engage  In  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  Section  156  also  provided  a  more 
restrictive  definition  of  disability  for  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  than  exists  In 
present  law  for  disabled  workers:  a  widow  or 
widower  would  not  be  found  to  be  under 
a  disability  unless  his  or  her  impairments 
are  of  a  level  of  severity  deemed  sufficient 
to  preclude  an  Individual  from  engaging  In 
any  gainful  activity  (see  discussion  of  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  271. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  of  the 
House  bill  the  language  cl.irlfylng  the  defini- 
tion of  disability,  retaining  only  a  technical 
change,  and  also  eliminated  the  more  re- 
strictive definition  applicable  to  widows  and 
widowers. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  sub- 
stantially the  provision  of  the  House  bill, 
but  Includes  language  designed  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  phr.>»se  "work  which 
exists  In  the  national  economy".  This  lan- 
guage puts  Into  the  statute  the  same  me.'nn- 
Ing  of  the  phrase  that  w.is  expressed  In  the 
reports  of  both  committees.  Under  the  added 
language,  "work  which  exists  In  the  national 
economy"  means  work  that  exists  In  signifi- 
cant numbers  In  the  region  in  which  the 
Individual  lives  or  in  several  regions  in  the 
country.  The  purpose  of  so  defining  the 
phr.tse  Is  to  preclude  from  the  disability 
determination  consideration  of  a  type  or 
types  of  Jobs  that  exist  only  in  very  limited 
number  or  In  relatively  few  geofrraphlc  loca- 
tions In  order  to  assure  that  an  Individual 
Is  not  denied  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the 
presence  In  the  economy  of  Isolated  Jobs  he 
coiild  do. 

AMENDMENT    TO     COMPLY     WITH     TREATY     OBLI- 
GATIONS 

Amendment  No.  110:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(162),  amending  sections  228(a)  and  1836 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section  lOSiai 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  present 
5-year  residence  requirements  that  unin- 
sured aliens  must  meet  In  order  to  qualify 
for  hospitAl  Insurance  benefits  or  special  age- 
72  cash  payments,  or  to  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
furance  program,  will  not  apply  to  any  In- 
dividual when  their  application  would  be 
contrary  to  present  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
r.FrECTrvE  date  op  lmit.^tion  on  payment  op 

BCNEPTTS     TO     ALIENS     OtrTSIDE      THE     UNlTtU 
STATES 

Amendment  Nos  121.  122.  and  123:  Section 
160  of  the  House  bill  amended  section  202(t) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
present  40-quarters-of-coverage  and  10- 
years-resldence  exceptions   to  the   provision 


requiring  the  withholding  of  benefits  from 
aliens  outside  the  United  States  are  not  to 
apply  to  aliens  who  are  citizens  of  a  country 
that  has  a  social  Insurance  or  pension  system 
of  general  applicability  under  which  benefits 
are  denied  to  otherwise  eligible  Americans 
while  they  are  outside  of  that  country,  or 
who  are  citizens  of  a  country  that  does  not 
have  such  a  system  If  at  any  time  during  a 
specified  5-year  period  benefits  to  Individuals 
In  that  country  cannot  be  paid  because  of 
the  Treasury  ban  on  payments  to  Commu- 
nist-controlled countries.  This  change  was 
made  applicable  for  and  after  the  slrth 
month  following  enactment. 

Section  160  of  the  House  bill  also  pro- 
hibited pa>Tnent  of  any  benefits  for  months 
alter  enactment  which  are  withheld  on  ac- 
count of  the  Treasury  ban.  and  provides  that 
past  benefits  withheld  Uhrough  the  month 
of  enactment)  may  not  be  jMvld.  If  and  when 
Uie  ban  ends,  In  excess  of  the  last  12  months' 
benefits  or  to  anyone  other  than  the  benefi- 
ciary or  a  survivor  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnlnps  record. 

The  Senate   amendment  modified   section 

160  of  the  House  bill  to  delay  the  effective 
dates  of  these  provisions  until  December  31, 
1968. 

The  conference  agreement  delays  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  these  provisions  only  until  June 
30.  1968. 

SPECIAL  PROVISION  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN 
CHILDREN 

Amendment  No.  124:  Section  161  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  203(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits 
payable  to  illegitimate  children  whose  en- 
titlement to  benefits  derives  from  section 
216(h)(3)  of  tlie  Act  as  added  by  the  1965 
Amendments  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  total  amount  payable  to  other 
persons  on  the  same  wage  record  and  the 
family  maximum  amount. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 

161  of  the  House  bill  (1)  to  provide  that 
where  benefits  payable  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  1065  Amendments  were  reduced  be- 
cause such  a  child  became  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  the  provision  added  by  the  1965 
Amendments,  the  benefits  will  no  longer 
(after  February  1968)  be  so  reduced,  and  (2) 
to  permit  the  provisions  of  present  law  to 
continue  to  apply  In  the  case  of  children  who 
became  entitled  under  section  216(h)(3) 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1965  Amend- 
ments or  become  so  entitled  In  the  future. 

The  conference  agreement  IncorpxDrates  In 
substance  the  Senate  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  those  on  the  benefit  rolls  In  the 
month  of  enactment  and  retains  the  House 
provision  with  respect  to  children  becom- 
ing entitled  to  benefits  in  the  future.  It  also 
makes  appropriate  adjustment  In  effective 
dates  and  qualifications  to  assure  their  proi>er 
coordination. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

Amendment  No.  126:  Section  163  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  706  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  is  to  be  appointed 
In  February  1969  and  in  February  of  every 
fourth  year  thereafter  (instead  of  "during 
1968  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter"  as  In 
existing  law),  and  that  each  such  Council 
Is  to  report  no  later  than  January  1  of  the 
year  following  the  year  of  Its  appointment. 
(Section  163  also  provided  that  the  Chairman 
of  each  such  Council  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary:  under  existing  law  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  serves  as  Chair- 
man.) 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 
163  of  the  House  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
visory Council  appointed  In  1969  and  every 
fourth  year  thereafter  is  to  be  appointed  at 
any  time  after  January  31  rather  than  "dur- 
ing February"  as  In  the  House  bill,  and  will 
have  until  the  first  day  of  the  seconA  year 
foUowlnp  the  year  of  Its  appointment   (as  In 


existing  law)  to  make  its  report  Including  any 
Interim  reports  it  might  have  Issued. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend  - 
ment. 

DISCLOSURE  TO  COtTRTS  OP  THE  WHEREABOUTS  OF 
CERTAIN     INDIVIDUALS 

Amendment  Nos.  130  and  131:  SecOon 
166  of  the  House  bill  provided  that,  upon 
request,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
court  with  the  most  recent  address  of  a  de- 
serting father  (or  his  employer)  if  the  court 
requests  the  Information  in  connection  with 
a  support  or  maintenance  order  for  a  child. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 
166  of  the  House  bill  so  as  to  assure  that  in- 
formation regarding  the  runaway  parent's 
whereabouts  will  also  be  available  to  courts 
In  Interstate  support  or  maintenance  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  House  recedes. 

EXPEDITED  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

Amendment  No.  141:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(172),  amending  section  205  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  expedited  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  monthly  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  a  WTitten  request  filed  under  spec- 
ified conditions  in  certain  cases  where  an 
individual  alleges  that  a  benefit  due  him  was 
not  paid. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

STUDY  or  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Amendment  No.  142:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(173).  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  January  1,  1969, 
the  effects  (Including  the  savings  which 
might  accrue  to  the  Government  and  the  ef- 
fects on  the  health  professions  and  on  all  ele- 
ments of  the  drug  industry)  which  might  re- 
sult from  enactment  of  two  proposals  relat- 
ing to  drugs:  (1)  a  proposal  to  cover  qualified 
drugs  under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program,  and  (2)  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish, utilizing  a  formulary  committee, 
quality  and  cost  control  standards  for  drugs 
provided  under  the  various  Federal-State  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  hospital  Insurance 
program. 

The  Senate  recedes  (but  a  somewhat 
similar  provision  is  Included  In  section  405 
of  the  bill — see  amendment  No.  282) .    ' 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENtFTrS  FOR  THE  BLIND: 
DEFINITION     OF    BLINDNESS 

Amendment  No.  143:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(174),  amending  section  223  (and  related 
provisions)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  for  purposes  of  both  disability 
Insurance  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
the  term  "disability"  includes  blindness  (as 
defined  by  the  amendment)  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  individual  Involved  can 
engage  (or  is  engaging)  in  substantial  gain- 
ful activity,  and  also  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  whose  disability  '.s  blindness  (as 
so  defined)  is  Insured  for  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  any  month  if  he  had  not 
less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage  before  the 
quarter  in  which  such  month  occurs;  such 
an  Individual  would  continue  to  receive  his 
dlsabllitv  insurance  benefits  after  attaining 
age  65.  "(Existing  law  generally  requires  an 
individual  to  be  fully  Insured  and  to  have 
20  quarters  of  coverage  in  the  40  quarters 
ending  with  the  quarter  in  which  the  dls- 
abllitv begins,  with  a  limited  relaxation  of 
the  latter  requirement  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving blindness.)  The  term  "blindness"  Is 
redefined  to  mean  central  visual  acuity  of 
20  '200  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  or  visual 
acuity  better  than  20  200  U  accompanied 
by  a  limitation  ol  the  field  of  vision  such 
that  the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 
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CHILD'S  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  WHERe{DISABnjTY 
BEGAN    BETWEEN     18    AND 

Amendment  No.  144:   The  Sen!4e 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
(175),   amending  section  202   of 
Security   Act  to  permit   a  child 
entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits 
basis    of    a    disability    which    begi 
time   before   age    22    (rather   tha 
the  basis  of  a  disability  which  be 
age  18.  as  required   under  presen 

The  Senate   recedes. 
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Amendment  No.  145:   The 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a  nfw 
(176).  amending  section  306(a)  of 
Security  Act   to  authorize   the  S 
Health.    Education,   and    Welfare 
payment  of  attorneys'  fees  for 
dered    In    administrative 
past-due   benefits   of   a   successful 
The  amount  of  the  fee  so  certl^d 
case  would  be  the  smaller  of:  (A) 
of    the    total    past-due    benefits, 
amount   of   the   attorney's   fee 
Secretary,  or    (C)    the  amount 
between  the  claimant  and  the  a 

The  House  recedes  with  a 
ment. 

PROGRAMS    OF    SERVICES   FURNISHED 
WITH    DEPENDENT    CHILDR! 

Amendments   146,    147,   149,   15 
168:  Section  201  of  the  House  bll 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  services  be  provided  under  slate  AFDC 
plans  to  assure  to  the  maximum  e  :tent  pos 
slble  that  children  and  other  famll 
win  enter  the  labor  force  so  thai 
become  self-sufficient  and  for  the 
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reducing  the  number  of  births  oil  of  wed- 
lock Including  the  offer  of  family  planning 
services  In  all  appropriate  cases  a  id  other- 
wise strengthening  family  life,  l  (le  House 
bill  also  strengthens  services  relat  ng  to  the 
establishment  of  paternity,  securli  g  support 
and  other  specific  services.  (As  und  fr  present 
law.  States  can  secure  Federal  pai  tlclpatlon 
In  other  services  If  they  choose  1  d  provide 
them  ) 

The  Senate  amendments  genera  lly  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  apf  roprlately 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  transfer  o  '  most  of 
the  responsibility  for  employabllK  jr  services 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  They  alj  3  broaden 
the  provision  In  existing  law  whlc  1  requires 
a  program  of  services  for  chlldrei  so  as  to 
Include  other  family  members  i  nder  the 
State  plan.  The  program  Is  to  In  :lude  any 
needed  child-welfare  services,  and  my  other 
services  needed  for  preserving,  reha  DlUtatlng. 
reuniting,  or  strengthening  the  f  mlly  and 
services  that  will  assist  membe  s  of  the 
family  toward  maximum  self-su;  port  and 
personal  Independence. 

The  House  recedes  with  air  endments 
which  are  largely  of  a  technical  or  conform- 
ing  nature. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL    SINGLE  OHCANIZATII  iNAL   UNIT 
PROVIDING  SERVICES  UNDER   FAMILY  1  ROCRAMS 

Amendments  Nos.  154.  155.  and  167:  Sec- 
tion 403(a)  (15)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
under  section  201(a)(1)  of  the  K  ouse  bill, 
required  that  where  the  programs  c  f  services 
furnished  to  families  with  depenc  ent  chil- 
dren are  developed  and  the  ser^  Ices  pro- 
vided by  the  staff  of  the  State  or  lo(  al  agency 
administering  the  State  AFE>C  plaB 
vision  of  the  services  must  be  the  i 
blllty  of  a  single  organizational  un  t  In  such 
State  or  local  agency. 

Senate  amendments  Nos  154  and  155  modi- 
fied the  provisions  of  the  House  bll  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  single-unit  requlremint  In  the 
case  of  a  local  agency  while  retalnlfcg  the  re- 
q'olrement  In  cases  where  It  Is  the  Stat« 
agency   that  develops   and   Impler^enta   the 


the  pro- 
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program  of  services.  Senate  amendment  No. 
167  modified  section  201(g)  of  the  House  bill 
to  provide  that  If  on  enactment  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  State  AFDC  plan 
Is  different  from  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  the  State's  child-welfare  services  plan, 
the  requirement  for  a  single  organizational 
unit  would  not  apply  for  so  long  as  such 
agencies  arc  different.  (See  also  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  250  through  253.) 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
House  provision  requiring  a  single  organiza- 
tional unit  In  a  local  agency  as  well  as  In  a 
State  agency:  It  retains  the  provisions  of 
Senate  amendment  No.  167  waiving  the  single 
organizational  unit  requirement  In  cases 
where  at  time  of  enactment  the  two  State 
agencies  involved  are  different,  and  In  addi- 
tion provides  a  similar  waiver  for  local  agen- 
cies In  cases  where  at  time  of  enactment  the 
two  local  agencies  Involved  in  a  political  sub- 
division are  different, 

EARNINGS    EXEMPTIONS    FOR    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

RECIPIENTS 

Amendments  Nos.  173,  174.  175,  and  176: 
Section  202(b)  of  the  House  bill  amended 
section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  e.ich  State  under  Its  AFDC  plan  to 
exempt  all  of  the  earnings  of  recipients  who 
are  under  age  16,  or  who  are  age  16  to  21  If 
they  are  In  full-time  school  attendance,  and 
to  exempt  the  first  $30  of  the  total  of  the 
monthly  earnings  of  the  family  plus  one- 
third  of  the  remainder  of  the  earnings  of  the 
family  (Including  children  age  16-21  not  In 
school,  the  caretaker  relative,  and  any  other 
Individual  living  In  the  home  and  taken 
Into  account  In  the  determination  of  need). 

Senate  amendments  Nos,  173  and  174  modi- 
fied the  House  bill  to  provide  that  all  of 
the  earnings  of  any  child  receiving  AFDC 
.ore  to  be  exempted  only  If  the  child  Is  a  full- 
time  student  or  a  part-time  student  who 
Is  not  a  full-time  employee.  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  175  and  176  Increased  the  amount 
to  be  exempted  from  the  first  930  of  total 
monthly  earnings  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder to  the  first  $50  of  total  monthly 
earnings  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder. 
The  amendments  would  become  effective 
July  1,  1969.  but  a  State  could  put  them 
Into  effect  at  any  time  after  December  31, 
1967. 

The  House  recedes  on  amendments  Noa. 
173  and  174,  and  the  Senate  recedes  on 
amendments  Nos.   175  and   176. 

With  respect  to  amendment  No  174,  the 
House  recedes  with  the  understanding  that 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  earnings  exemption 
a  part-time  student  must  have  a  school 
schedule  that  is  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of 
a  full-time  curriculum. 

EXEMPTION       OF      SUPPORT      CONTRIBUTIONS      AS 
EARNED  INCOME  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  AFDC 

Amendment  No.  178:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  section  402(a)(8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
202  of  the  House  bill,  a  provision  that  con- 
tributions by  an  absent  parent  under  a  court 
order  for  the  support  of  a  dependent  child 
receiving  AFDC  are  to  be  considered  as 
earned  Income  for  purposes  of  determining 
need  and  the  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ment, subject  to  the  earnings  exemptions 
provided  In  the  bill  (see  Senate  amendments 
Nos    173  through   176). 

The  Senate  recedes. 

EXEMPTION  OF  EARNINGS  UNDER  OLD  ACE  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  AID  TO  THE  PERMANENTLY  AND 
TOTALLY  DISABLED 

Amendments  Nos.  181.  182,  183,  and  184: 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  181,  182,  and  183 
added  to  section  202  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
visions amending  sections  2(a).  1402(a),  and 
1602(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  apply 
the  same  provisions  for  exemption  of  earned 
Income  that  are  Incorporated  In  title  IV — 
le  ,  the  first  $50  plus  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder (under  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
175  and  176) — to  persons  receiving  aid  or 
assistance  under  titles  I,  XIV.  and   XVI  of 


the  Act.  Senate  amendment  No.  184  modi- 
fied section  202(d)  of  the  House  bill  to  ap- 
ply to  the  determination  of  need  under 
titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Act 
the  requirement  (applicable  only  to  AFDc 
under  the  House  bill)  that  States  disregard 
any  earned  income  exemptions  which  mav 
be  provided  by  other  laws. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  amendments  Nob, 
181,  182,  and  183.  The  conference  agreement 
contains  the  provision  added  by  amend- 
ment No.  184.  with  amendments  conforming 
to  the  Senate  recession  on  the  preceding 
amendments  and  making  the  provision  ef- 
fective July  1,  1968. 

UNEMPLOYED  FATHERS  UNDER  AFDC 

Amendments  Nos.  186,  189,  190,  191,  193, 
and  195:  Section  407  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  203(a)  of  the 
Hause  bill,  defined  an  unemployed  father 
(for  purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility 
of  his  children  for  AFDC)  so  as  to  exclude 
fathers  who  do  not  have  6  or  more  quarters 
of  work  in  any  13-calcndar-quarter  period 
ending  within  one  year  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation for  aid,  and  fathers  who  receive  lor 
are  qualified  to  receive)  any  unemployment 
compensation  under  State  law. 

The  Senate  .amendments  removed  these 
exclusions,  and  restored  the  provision  of  pres- 
ent law  under  which  a  State  may  at  lia 
option  wholly  or  partly  deny  AFDC  for  any 
month  where  the  father  receives  unemploy- 
ment compensation  during  the  month.  (The 
Senate  amendments  also  removed  certain 
work  or  training  requirements  in  order  to 
conform  with  amendments  No.  198,  and 
modified  the  effective  date  provisions  of  the 
House    bill.) 

The  Senate  recedes  (except  on  the  con- 
forming amendments  and  effective  date  pro- 
vIsIohf)  . 

mandatory  provision  of  aid  to  children  in 
need  because  op  father's  unemployment 

Amendment  No.  197:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  section  203  of  the  House  bill 
a  new  subsection  (c).  amending  section  403 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  an 
approved  State  plan  for  AFDC  to  provide, 
effective  July  1.  1969.  for  assistance  to  chil- 
dren In  need  because  of  the  unemployment 
of  their  father  as  provided  In  section  407  of 
the  Act.  (Section  407  Itself,  under  both  the 
House  bill  and  Senate  amendments  Nos.  185 
through  196.  simply  gives  the  States  the  op- 
tion of  extending  their  AFDC  programs  to  in- 
clude these  children.) 

The  Senate  recedes. 

WORK   INCENTIVE   PROGRAMS   FOR   RECIPIENTS  0» 
AFDC 

Amendment  No.  198:  Section  304  of  the 
House  bin  provided  for  a  community  worlt 
and  training  program  for  all  appropriate 
adults  and  older  children  receiving  AFDC,  to 
be  administered  by  the  welfare  agencies.  Par- 
ticipation by  an  individual  In  the  program 
would  be  a  condition  of  that  individuals  eli- 
gibility for  aid:  and  if  a  relative  refused  with- 
out good  cause  to  participate,  aid  for  the 
children  would  be  denied  or  if  provided  would 
be  limited  to  protective  or  vendor  payment! 
or  payments  for  foster  care. 

The  Senate  amendment  substituted  for 
the  House  bill's  community  work  and  train- 
ing program  a  new  work  Incentive  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  AFDC  recipients  referred  by  wel- 
fare agencies.  Those  referred  would  be  as- 
signed to  regular  employment.  InstltutlonAl 
or  work-experience  training,  or  subsldlaed 
special  work  projects.  dep>endlng  u{>on  their 
experience  and  qualifications:  certain 
classes  of  persons  for  whom  any  referral 
would  be  Inappropriate  are  specifically 
enumerated  Persons  assigned  to  regular  em- 
ployment would  qualify  for  the  earnings  ex- 
emption provided  by  section  202  of  the  bill; 
and  an  Incentive  training  allowance  of  up  to 
$20  a  week  would  be  provided  for  those  as- 
signed to  training  programs   If  an  individual 
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refused  without  good  cause  (as  determined 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  to  accept  work 
or  training.  AFDC  payments  on  behalf  of 
the  dependent  children  to  such  Individual 
would  not  terminate,  and  such  individual's 
needs  could  continue  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  60  days  If  he  received  counseling 
during  that  period  (but  his  grant  would 
have  to  be  paid  In  the  form  of  protective  or 
vendor  payments).  Mothers  or  other  rela- 
lives  could  not  be  required  to  participate 
In  a  work  prograjn  necessitating  their  ab- 
f.ence  from  home  during  times  when  the 
children  are  not  attending  school.  Recipients 
under  the  District  of  Columbia's  special  pro- 
gram of  temporary  assistance  for  unem- 
ployed parents  would  be  treated  the  same 
as  recipients  of  AFDC  under  a  regular  un- 
employed parents  program. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment,  with 
amendments  (1)  changing  the  Incentive 
training  allowance  from  $20  a  week  to  $30 
a  month,  (2)  decreasing  the  Federal  share 
from  90  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program,  (3)  eliminating  mothers 
and  other  relatives  who  care  for  pre-school 
children  or  children  under  16  attending 
school  from  the  specified  classes  of  persons 
for  whom  referral  under  the  program  Is 
declared  to  be  Inappropriate,  (4)  removing 
the  provision  which  would  have  allowed  the 
States,  under  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  set  up  other  exclusions  (the  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  language  which  al- 
lows the  States  to  define  the  term  "appropri- 
ate" gives  BufBcient  flexibility  to  the  States 
to  determine  who  should  be  referred  to 
the  work  incentive  program),  and  (5) 
providing  that  If  a  relative  refuses  with- 
out good  cause  to  accept  work  or  training, 
AFDC  payments  on  behalf  of  the  dependent 
children  must  l>e  made  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tective or  vendor  payments  or  payments  for 
foster  care. 

It  Is  the  understanding  and  clear  Intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  functions  In  this  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  system  of  State  em- 
ployment service  offices. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  agreed-up>on 
bill  contains  provisions  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  an  annual  report  (the 
first  one  due  July  1,  19701  on  the  program, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  to  make  similar  reports  (also 
beginning  on  July  1,  1970)  on  programs  of 
the  States  furnishing  services  designed  to 
make  It  possible  for  AFDC  recipients  to  take 
work  or  training.  The  conferees  Intend  to 
watch  very  closely  the  administration  of  this 
program  and  the  emerging  experience  gained 
under  It. 

At  the  request  of  the  conferees,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  furnished  its  estimates, 
based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee,  concerning 
expenditures  for  work  and  training  activities 
under  the  program,  the  numbers  of  persons 
who  could  be  trained  and  located  In  employ- 
ment, and  reductions  In  Federal  expenditures 
under  the  AFDC  program  which  will  result 
from  these  activities.  These  estimates  are 
shown  In  the  following  table  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

WORK-TRAINING  IMPACT 

Federal  Full-time  job 

fiiul     Work-tnin-  AFDC  reduc-      Trainees      placements 
»e»r     inj  expenses    l<on  due  to   (thousands)"  after  training 
(millions)        training  (thousands) 

(millions) 


1968 

S30 

165 
209 
308 

27 
110 
150 
190 
280 

1969. 
1970 
1971.. 
1972... 

-63 
-145 
-257 

13 
55 
75 
95 

ToUI. 

Ml 

-476 

757 

238 

'  Does  not  include  recipients  on  priority  111  work  projects. 
'  Includes  »,000,000  l-rear  cost  lor  priority  III  worl(  proiecti 
(lor  public  agencies). 


FEDERAL    PARTICIPATION    IN     PAYMENTS    FOR 
FOSTER    CARE    OF   CERTAIN    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Amendments  Nos.  200  and  201;  Section  205 
of  the  House  bill  amended  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  payments  for  foster  care  of  cer- 
tain dependent  children  under  the  AFDC 
program  to  the  extent  that  such  pa\-ments  do 
not  exceed  an  average  of  $100  per  month, 
effective  with  respect  to  foster  care  provided 
after  September  1967. 

Senate  amendment  No.  200  reduced  this 
figure  to  $50.  and  Senate  amendment  Ne^  201 
made  the  provision  effective  with  respect  to 
foster  care  provided  after  December  1967, 

The  Senate  recedes  on  amendment  No.  200, 
and  the  House  recedes  on  amendment  No. 
201. 

EMERGENCY    ASSISTANCE    FOR    CERTAIN    NEEDY 
FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN 

Amendments  Nos.  207.  208,  and  212:  Sec- 
tion 206  of  the  House  bill  amended  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  participate  In  State 
expenditures  under  a  program  for  emer- 
gency assistance  to  certain  needy  families 
with  children  which  Is  furnished  for  not 
more  than  30  days  In  any  12-month  period. 

Senate  amendment  No.  207  extended  to  60 
days  in  any  12-month  period  the  period  for 
which  Federal  sharing  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill  may  be  available.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  208  excluded  from  such  Federal 
sharing  expenditures  for  children  whose 
destitution  or  need  for  living  arrangements 
arose  because  the  child  or  the  care^ker  rela- 
tive refused  without  good  causeAo  accept 
employment  or  training  foreiftployment. 
Senate  amendment  No.  2ja«<OTd  a  provision 
making  it  clear  that  Jne  emergency  assist- 
ance so  authorized  n^y  be  provided  to  mi- 
grant workers  wltb^amlUes  in  the  State  or 
In  a  part  or  parts  of  the  State  designated  by 
the  State. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  amendment  No.  207, 
and  the  House  recedes  on  amendments  Nos. 
208  and  212. 

PROTECTIVE    AND    VENDOR    PAYMENTS     WFTH 
RESPECT    TO    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Amendment  No.  213:  Section  207  of  the 
House  bill,  which  authorized  Federal  sharing 
under  the  AFDC  program  In  vendor  payments 
made  directly  to  a  person  furnishing  goods 
and  services  as  well  as  In  protective  payments 
made  to  another  Individual  who  Is  Interested 
In  or  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  child 
or  caretaker  relative,  struck  out  the  provision 
of  present  law  limiting  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  protective  payments  who 
may  be  Included  as  AFE>C  recipients  for  any 
month  to  5  percent  of  the  number  of  other 
AFDC  recipients  for  the  month. 

The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  limit 
(Which  would  now  apply  to  vendor  payments 
as  well  as  protective  payments)  but  Increased 
It  from  5  to  10  percent.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  eliminated  the  House  provision 
for  the  Inclusion  of  protective  and  vendor 
payments  as  AFDC  without  regard  to  certain 
specified  conditions  in  cases  where  the  child 
or  caretaker  relative  refuses  without  good 
cause   to  accept   employment  or  training. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
Senate  provision  retaining  the  limit  and  In- 
creasing it  from  5  to  10  percent,  but  excludes 
from  the  computation  of  the  10  percent  any 
individuals  with  respect  to  whom  protective 
or  vendor  payments  are  required  because 
of  refusal  without  good  cause  to  accept  work 
or  training. 

LIMITATION  ON  NITMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  WHOM  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  MAY  BE 
MADE 

Amendment  No.  214:  Section  208  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  403  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  number  of 
children  receiving  AFDC  with  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  in  any  State  for  any  quar- 
ter after  1967  because  of  the  absence  of  a 


parent  from  the  home  may  not  represent  a 
proportion  of  the  total  under-21  population 
of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Involved  which  Is  larger  than  the  correspond- 
ing proportion  for  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 

The  Senate  eimendment  removed  this  limi- 
tation from  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
House  provision,  but  bases  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  children  under  18  receiving 
aid  as  compared  to  the  total  under-18  popu- 
lation of  the  State  Instead  of  taking  Into  ac- 
count children  up  to  21,  uses  the  first  quarter 
of  1968  Instead  of  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
as  the  base  quarter  for  purposes  of  the  com- 
parison, and  makes  the  limitation  effective 
after  June  30,  1968,  Instead  of  tfter  De- 
cember 31,  1967. 

FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  PAYMENTS  FOR  RE- 
PAIRS TO  HOMES  OWNED  BY  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID 
OR   ASSISTANCE 

Amendments  Nos.  217,  219.  and  220:  Sec- 
tion 209  of  the  House  bill  added  to  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  a  new  section  1119, 
authorizing  50-percent  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation under  specified  conditions  In  ex- 
penditures not  In  excess  of  $500  for  repairs  to 
a  home  owned  by  an  aged,  blind,  or  pierma- 
nently  and  totally  disabled  recipient  of  aid  or 
assistance  under  tlUe  I,  X,  XTV,  or  XVI  of 
the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  this  pro- 
vision to  Include  the  same  Federal  financial 
participation  in  home  repair  expenditures  for 
recipients  of  AFDC  under  title  TV  of  the 
Act, 

The  House  recedes. 

USE  OF  SUBPROFESSIONAL  STAFF  AND  VOLUN- 
TEERS IN  PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  INDIVmUALS 
APPLYING    FOR    AND    RECEIVING    ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  221:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(209).  amending  sections  2.  402,  1002.  1402. 
1602,  and  1902  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  each  State  plan  for  public  assistance 
under  tjtle  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI.  and  XIX,  and 
part  A  of  title  IV,  to  provide  for  the  traimng 
and  use  of  paid  subprofesslonal  staff  as  com- 
munity aides  In  the  administration  of  the 
plans,  and  for  the  use  of  nonpaid  or  partlal- 
ly-pald  volunteers  In  a  social  service  volun- 
teer program  In  providing  services  to  re-, 
clpients  and  assisting  advisory  committees. 
(For  a  similar  requirement  under  other  pro- 
grams, see  Senate  amendments  Nos.  249  and 
271.) 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

SIMPLICITY    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  222:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(210),  amending  sections  2,  402,  1002,  1402. 
and  1602  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
that  a  State's  methods  of  administering  Its 
State  plans  approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XTV. 
and  XVI,  and  part  A  of  title  IV,  be  such  as  to 
assure  that  eligibility  for  and  the  extent  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  plans  will  be  de- 
termined In  a  manner  consistent  with  sim- 
plicity of  administration  and  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  recipients. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

LOCATION  OF  CERTAIN  PARENTS  WHO  DESERT  OR 
ABANDON  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN;  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  COLLECTION  OF  LIABILITY  TO  TKX 
UNITED    STATES 

Amendment  No.  223:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(211)  amending  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  chapter  64  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reqtilre  that  Stat-e 
plans  for  AFDC  provide  for  the  use  of  certain 
procedures  for  obtaining  Information 
through  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  for  the  use  of 
such  Information  In  the  location  of  a  parent 
against  whom  a  court  order  has  been  issued 
or  a  petition  filed  for  an  order  for  the  support 
of  his  children  receiving  aid;  to  require  Inter- 
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State    cooperation    In    securing 
with  a  court  order  Issued  against 
parent;  and  to  establish  a 
which  a  deserting  parent  could 
to  the  United  States  for  the 
of  the  AFDC  payments  made  for 
or.  If  lower  (for  any  unpaid  F>ortl 
a  support  order)  which  would 
collection  by  the  Secretary  of  thi 
The    conference    agreement    co 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amend 
talolng  information  for  use  In 
ents  and  on  securing  compliance 
support  orders,  but  omits  the 
latlng  to  the  establishment  and 
UablUty  to  the  United  States. 

PROVISION  OF  SERVICES  BY   OTHER] 
STATE 

Amendment  No.  224:  The 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
(212),    amending    sections    3(a) 
1403(a),  and  1603(a)    of  the  Socli  1 
Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
tlons  from  the  usual  requlremen 
Ices    (under   a   State   plan 
title  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the 
talned  only  from  the  State  or 
administering  the  plan  or  from 
designated  State  agencies.   In 
thorlze  the  purchase  of  such  se: 
other  agencies  and  persona.  ( 
of  the  House  bill,  which  was  not 
substance     by     the     Senate 
amended  section  403(a)   of  the 
vide  that,  except  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary,  child-welfare  servl 
planning  services,  and  family 
a  State  plan  for  AFDC  approved 
IV  of  the  Act  may  be  obtained  fn 
other  than  the  designated  State 
agencies.) 

The  House  recedes  with  a 
ment. 
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INCREAStNC  INCOME  OF  RECIPIEfTS  OF 
ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  225:  The  Senale  amend 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a  n  iw  section 
(213),  amending  sections  2,  1002,  1402,  and 
1602  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (effective 
July  1,  1968)  to  require  each  Stat4  to  adjust 
its  standards  for  determining  ne«  i,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  aid  or  assistance,  and  ;be  maxl-* 
mum  amount  of  the  aid  or  assist  mce  pay- 
able under  its  plans  approved  ui  der  titles 
I.  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  so  that  the  t(  tal  aid  or 
assistance  and  other  income  pei  recipient 
win  be  no  less  than  $7.50  per  mc  ith  above 
the  total  aid  or  assistance  and  otl  er  Income 
per  recipient  under  the  standards  md  maxi- 
mums applicable  on  December  3]  1966  (or 
on  June  30,  1966,  In  the  case  of  £  :ates  with 
statutory  cost-of-living  adjtistm*  its) .  The 
new  section  also  amended  section  402(a)  of 
the  Act  to  require  that  by  July  1  1969,  and 
annually  thereafter,  each  State  under  Its 
plan  for  AFDC  approved  under  title  IV) 
must  adjust  Its  standards  so  as  to  reflect 
current  living  costs  and  make  pre  jortlonate 
adjustments  In  any  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  aid. 

Under  the  conference  substitute, %ach  State 
(under  its  plans  approved  under  '  Itles  I,  X, 
XTV,  and  XVI)  would  be  authorU  ;d  to  dis- 
regard up  to  $7.50  per  month  (ina  ead  of  $5 
as  under  present  law)  of  any  in  ome  of  a 
recipient,  in  addition  to  any  amoxi  nts  which 
the  State  agency  Is  otherwise  aut  lorized  to 
disregard.  Under  the  agreement,  th  i  new  sec- 
tion 402(a)  provision  (for  adjustm  nts  to  re- 
flect living  costs)  would  require  State  to 
make  only  one  adjustment  before  Ji  ly  1,  1969, 
after  which  date  the  provision  \  ould  not 
apply. 

UMITATION     ON     FEDERAL     PARTICIP/ 
MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  226;  Section  2l0  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  1903  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  limit  Federal  J  financial 
participation    In   medical    asslstanc !   in   any 
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State  to  expenditures  for  families  whose  In- 
come does  not  exceed  a  level  equal  to  133  Vj 
percent  of  the  AFDC  title  IV  payment  level, 
or  In  the  alternative  (If  lower)  133^  per- 
cent of  the  State's  per  capita  Income  applied 
to  a  family  of  four.  (For  the  period  July- 
December  1968.  the  percentages  are  150,  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1969.  140  In  the  case 
of  States  whose  plan  was  approved  before 
July  26.  1967.) 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 

220  of  the  House  bill  to  set  the  limiting  In- 
come level  at  150  percent  of  the  old-age  as- 
sistance (title  I  or  XVI)  standard,  and  re- 
duced the  Federal  matching  share  In  expen- 
ditures for  the  medically  Indigent  to  the 
square  of  the  fraction  equivalent  to  the  Fed- 
eral medical  assistance  percentage.  (The  in- 
come limit  would  be  effective  July  1,  1968, 
and  the  reduced  Federal  share  on  July  1, 
1969,  except  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.) 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments  (1) 
exempting  needy  persons  receiving  or  eligible 
for  cash  aid  or  assistance  from  the  limitation, 
and  (2)  eliminating  the  alternative  limita- 
tion based  on  the  State's  per  capita  Income. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    STATE    EFFORT 

Amendments  Nos.  227,  228,  229,  and  230: 
Section  221  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 1117  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  give 
States  additional  alternatives  for  measuring 
State  effort  under  the  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that  States  maintain  their  fiscal 
effort  after  new  Federal  funds  become  avail- 
able during  a  period  expiring  July  1,  1969. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  section 

221  of  the  House  bill  by  advancing  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  section  1117  period  to 
June  30.  1968.  They  also  amended  section 
1117  so  that  its  provisions  are  applicable  to 
quarters  beginning  after  June  30.  1966. 
rather  than  after  December  31,  1965. 

The  House  recedes. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  MODtFT  SECTION  184  3 
AGREEMENTS  TO  COVER  SOCIAL  SECtTRITV  AND 
RAILRO.\D  RETIREMENT  BENEFICIARIES 

Amendment  No.  231:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment modified  section  222  of  the  House  bill 
(relating  to  coordination  of  title  XIX  and 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram) to  extend  from  January  1.  1968.  to 
January  1,  1970.  the  period  within  which  a 
State  may  request  a  modification  of  Its 
agreement  under  section  1843  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  cover  under  such  agree- 
ment Individuals  (otherwise  eligible)  who 
are  entitled  to  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  House  recedes. 

REQriRED    SERVICES    tTNDER    STATE    MEDICAL    AS- 
SISTANCE   PLAN 

Amendment  No.  233;  Section  224  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  1902(a)  (13)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State,  as 
an  alternative  to  providing  the  basic  5  items 
of  services  required  under  present  law.  to 
provide  any  7  of  the  first  14  services  listed 
In  the  law  (section  1905(a)  of  the  Act). 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 
224  of  the  House  bill  to  require  the  States  to 
continue  to  provide  the  basic  5  services  for 
all  money  payment  recipients;  for  the  medi- 
cally indigent.  States  would  be  allowed  to 
select  either  the  basic  5  or  any  7  out  of  the 
first  14  services  listed,  except  that  if  nursing 
home  or  hospital  care  services  are  selected  a 
State  must  also  provide  physician's  services 
In  these  Institutions.  After  July  1.  1970.  home 
health  services  would  have  to  be  provided  to 
assistance  recipients  eligible  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
required  a  State  medical  assistance  plan  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  reasonable 
cost  (under  section  1861  (v)  (1))  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services,  and.  effective  July  1.  1970. 
of  extended  care  (skilled  nursing  home  and 
Intermediate  care  facility)  services  and  home 
health  care  services  provided  under  the  plan. 


(Present  law  requires  the  pajrment  of  rea- 
sonable  cost  only  In  the  case  of  inpatient 
hospital  services.) 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
Senate  provisions  except  those  requiring  pav- 
ment  of  reasonable  costs  for  extended  care 
and  home  health  services.  It  la  the  Judgment 
of  the  managers  for  the  House  that  adequate 
Information  concerning  actual  costs  In  this 
area  Is  not  yet  available  and  that  the  method 
of  making  payment  for  such  costs  should  not 
be  changed  until  such  Information  has  been 
obtained. 

FREE    CHOICE    BY    INDIVIDUALS   ELIGIBLE   FOR 
MEDICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Amendments  Nos.  234  and  235:  Section 
227  of  the  House  bill  amended  section  1902 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that 
any  Individual  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
will  be  free  to  obtain  such  assistance  from 
the  qualified  Institution,  agency,  or  person 
of  his  choice. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  the 
House  provision  to  include  community  phar- 
macies and  drugs  among  the  providers  and 
services  with  respect  to  which  free  choice  la 
assured.    (See   also   Senate   amendment  No 

295.) 

The  House  recedes. 

DIRECT     PAYMENTS    TO    CERTAIN     RECIPIENTS    Of 
MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  236:  Section  230  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  1905(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  make 
direct  payments  to  recipients  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  cost  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices to  Individuals  not  receiving  cash  assist- 
ance. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 
230  of  the  House  bill  to  permit  States  to  In- 
clude dentists'  as  well  as  physicians'  services 
and  to  Include  cash  assistance  recipients  as 
well  as  medically  needy  persons,  under  safe- 
guards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
quality  and  reasonableness  of  charge. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provision  including  dentists  as  well 
as  physicians  under  the  direct  payment  pro- 
cedure, but  omits  the  Senate  provision  ex- 
tending the  procedure  to  cash  a'^sl.'itance  re- 
cipients and  providing  for  prescribed  safe- 
guards. 

OBSERVANCE    OF    RELIGIOUS    BELIEFS 

Amendment  No.  237:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(232).  providing  (In  a  new  section  1907  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  that  no  Individual 
will  be  compelled  by  reason  of  anything  la 
title  XIX  to  undergo  medical  screening,  ex- 
amination, diagnosis,  treatment,  or  other  care 
which  Is  contrary  to  his  religious  beliefs 
(Other  than  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  or 
preventing  the  spread  of  Infection  or  conta- 
gious disease  or  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
environmental  health). 

The  House  recedes. 

COVERAGE  tTNDER  TITLE  XIX  OF  CERTAIN  SPOUSES 
OF  INDIVIDDALS  RECEIVING  CASH  WELFARE  AIB 
OR   ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  238:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(233).  amending  section  1905(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  to  make 
medical  assistance  available  under  title  XlX 
to  the  spouse  of  a  recipient  of  cash  assistance 
under  title  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI  if  the  State  de- 
termines that  the  spouse  Is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  cash  recipient. 

The  House  recedes. 

INSPECTION  OF  RECORDS  AND  PREMISES  OF  PRO- 
VIDERS OF  CARE  AND  SERVICES  UNDER  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE    AND     MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  239:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(234).  amending  sections  2(a),  402(a).  1002 
(a).  1402(a).  1602(a),  and  1902(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  State  plans 
(approved  under  titles  I,  rv,  X.  XTV,  XVI. 
and   XIX)    to  provide   for   agreements  with 
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orovlders  of  medical  care  and  services  giving 
•ne  General  AccounUng  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
such  access  to  the  records  and  premises  of 
the  providers  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  proper  payments  are  being  made  under 
tse  plan  and  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  involved. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

STANDARDS  FOR  SKILLED  NURSING  HOMES  FUR- 
NISHING SERVICES  UNDER  STATE  PLANS  AP- 
PROVED UNDER  TITLE  XIX 

.Amendment  No.  240:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(234a),  amending  section  1902(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  State  plans  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  to  pro- 
vide for  a  regular  program  of  professional 
medical  review  and  periodic  inspection  with 
respect  to  care  furnished  title  XIX  patients 
in  skilled  nursing  homes  and  mental  hospi- 
tals, and  to  provide  that  skilled  nursing 
homes  receiving  payments  under  title  XIX 
meet  certain  conditions  Including  require- 
ments pertaining  to  health  care,  environ- 
ment, sanitation,  and  fire  and  safety.  All  per- 
sons and  Institutions  providing  services  under 
the  title  xrX  plan  must  agree  to  keep  ap- 
propriate records  and  furnish  the  State 
agency  with  Information.  Assistance  pay- 
ments with  Federal  participation  could  not 
be  made  after  June  30,  1968,  to  homes  not 
meeting  States'  requirements  for  licensure. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

COST  SHARING  AND  SIMILAH  CHARGES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL  SERVICES  FUR- 
NISHED   UNDER    TITLE    XIX 

.Amendment  No.  241 :  Under  existing  law 
States  may  not  Impose  any  deductibles  or 
cost-sharing  with  respect  to  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  provided  under  the  medical  as- 
sistance program.  The  Senate  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(234(b)),  amending  section  1902(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  to  Im- 
pose deductibles  or  cost-sharing  with  respect 
to  inpatient  hospital  services  received  by  the 
medically  needy  (but,  as  under  present  law, 
not  with  respect  to  services  received  by 
money  payment  recipients).  It  also  removed 
the  requirement  that  the  full  cost  of  de- 
ductibles under  the  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram ( title  XVin( A) )  be  met  under  the  title 
XlX  medical  assistance  program. 

The  Hotise  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  LICENS- 
ING OF  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  SKILXED  NURS- 
ING HOMES  FURNISHING  SERVICES  UNDER 
STATE   PLANS    APPROV"ED    UNDER   TITLE    XIX 

Amendment  No.  242:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(234c),  amendlnz  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  State  plans  for  medi- 
cal assistance  to  Include  a  State  program 
which  meets  specified  conditions  for  the  li- 
censing of  administrators  of  nursing  homes. 
Administrators  who  did  not  qualify  initially 
would  have  until  July  1,  1972,  to  qualify, 
and  the  States  would  be  required  to  ofler 
programs  of  training  to  assist  administrators 
to  qualify. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

trriLIZATION     AND    COST    OF    CARE    AND    SERVICES 
FURNISHED    UNDER    TITLE    XEX 

Amendment  No.  243:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(234d).  amending  section  1902(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  an  approved 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  under  title 
XIX  to  provide  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  utilization  of  and  pay- 
ment for  care  and  services  under  the  plan 
as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  against  un- 
necessary utilization  of  such  care  and  serv- 
ices. 

Tlie    conference    agreement    contains    the 


Senate  provision,  and  adds  a  requirement 
that  methods  and  procedures  must  also  be 
provided  to  assure  that  payments  (includ- 
ing payments  for  any  drugs  provided  under 
the  plan)  are  not  In  excess  of  reasonable 
charges  consistent  with  efficiency,  economy, 
and  quality  of  care.  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  for  the  House  that  this  pro- 
vision does  not  authorize  price  fixing  of  drugs 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  STANDARDS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
INCOME   ELIGIBILITY    UNDER   TITLE   XIX 

Amendment  No.  244:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(234e).  amending  section  1902(a)  (17)  of  the 
Act  to  require  a  State's  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  to  provide  for  flexi- 
bility In  the  application  of  its  standards  for 
determining  eligibility  for  and  the  extent  of 
medical  assistance  In  the  case  of  medically 
needy  Individuals,  by  establishing  differences 
In  Income  levels  which  recognize  variations 
In  shelter  costs  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
allow,  rather  than  require.  States  to  estab- 
lish such  differences. 

CHILD-WELFARE    SERVICES    APPROPRIATION 

Amendments  Nos.  245  and  246:  Section  420 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 235(c)  of  the  House  bill,  authorized  the 
appropriation  for  child-welfare  services  of 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  $110,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

The  Senate  amendment  Increased  these 
authorizations  to  8125,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $160,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DAY     CARE    STANDARDS    APPLICABLE    TO    AFDC 
CHILDREN 

Amendment  No.  247:  Section  422(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  section  235 
(c)  of  the  House  bill.  Included  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  day  care  services 
provided^  under  the  State's  plan  for  child- 
welfare  services. 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  House 
bill  to  make  these  requirements  applicable 
to  all  day  care  services  provided  under  title 
rv  of  the  Act — I.e.,  to  services  provided  under 
the  AFDC  program  as  well  as  those  provided 
under  the  child-welfare  services  program. 

The  House  recedes. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  D*  DAY  CARE 

Amendment  No.  248;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment modified  section  422(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  section  235(c)  of 
the  House  bill,  to  include  a  requirement  that 
a  plan  for  dav  care  services  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  provide  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  iirrange- 
ments  for  the  more  effective  involvement  of 
the  parent  or  parents  In  the  appropriate 
care  of  the  child  and  the  Improvement  of 
the  health  and  development  of  the  child. 

The  House  recedes. 

USE  OF  SUBPROFESSIONAL  STAFF  AND 
VOLUNTEERS 

Amendment  No.  249:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment modified  section  422(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  section  235(c)  of 
the  House  bill,  to  require  that  no  later  than 
July  1.  1969,  a  State  plan  for  child-welfare 
services  must  provide  for  the  training  and 
effective  use  of  paid  subprofesslonal  staff 
(with  particular  emphasis  on  full  or  part 
time  employment  of  persons  of  low  Income) 
as  community  service  aides.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan,  and  for  the  use  of  non- 
paid  or  partially  paid  volunteers  In  providing 
services  and  In  sisslstlng  ad\iBory  commit- 
tees. (For  a  similar  requirement  under  other 
programs,  see  Senate  amendments  Nos.  221 
and  271.) 

The  House  recedes. 


MODIFICATION  OF  SINGLE  STATE  OR  LOCAL 
AGENCY  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  CHILD-WELFARE 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Amendments  Nos.  250,  251,  and  253 :  Section 
235(d)  of  the  House  bill  amended  section 
422(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added 
by  section  235(c)  of  the  bill)  to  require 
States  to  furnish  child-welfare  services  to 
children  receiving  AFDC  through  a  single 
organizational  unit  In  the  State  and  local 
agency:  and  section  235(e)  of  the  House  bill 
made  this  amendment  effective  July  1,  1968. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  250  and  251  modl- 
£ed  section  235(d)  of  the  House  bill  to  main- 
tain the  single-unit  requirement  with  respect 
to  the  State  agency  but  eliminate  It  with 
respect  to  the  local  agency.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  253  modified  section  235(e)  of  the 
Hotise  bUl  to  provide  that  where  different 
State  agencies  are  administering  the  plan  for 
child-welfare  services  and  the  plan  for  AFDC 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
requirement  for  administration  by  the  same 
State  agency  will  not  be  applicable.  (See  also 
discussion  of  Senate  amendment  No.  154 
supra.) 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
House  provision  requiring  a  single  organiza- 
tional unit  In  a  local  agency  as  well  as  In  a 
State  agency;  It  retains  the  provisions  of 
Senate  amendment  No.  253  waiving  the  single 
organizational  unit  requirement  in  cases 
where  at  the  time  of  enactment  the  two  State 
agencies  involved  are  different,  and  in  addi- 
tion provides  a  similar  waiver  for  local  agen- 
cies In  cases  where  at  the  time  of  enactment 
the  two  local  agencies  Involved  In  a  political 
subdivision  are  different. 

SEPARATE    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  254:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment modified  section  246  of  the  House  bill 
to  provide  specifically  under  section  1110  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  grants  for  projects 
such  as  those  relating  to  the  causes  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  risks  to  family  Income,  costs 
of  health  care,  and  Improvements  In  the  so- 
cial security  program,  so  that  there  might  be 
separate  authorizations  for  cooperative  re- 
search and  demonstration  grant  programs  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

PERMANENT   ArTHORITY    TO    StTPPOHT 
DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS 

Amendment  No.  255:  Section  247  of  the 
House  bin  (In  addition  to  making  the  section 
1115  program  permanent)  amended  section 
1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
from  $2  million  to  $4  million  the  annual 
amount  authorized  for  payments  to  States 
to  encourage  them  to  develop  demonstra- 
tions In  Improved  methods  of  providing  serv- 
ices to  recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  under 
titles  I,  X.  XTV,  XVI,  and  XIX  and  part  A  of 
title  IV  or  m  Improved  methods  of  admin- 
istration. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  Increased 
the  annual  authorization  for  this  purpose  to 
$10  million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  WAYS  OF  ASSISTING  RECIP- 
IENTS OF  AID  OR  ASSISTANCE  IN  SECURING 
PROTECTION    OF    CERTAIN    LAWS 

Amendment  No.  257;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(250).  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a  study  of 
means  for  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
State  welfare  agency  staffs  In  helping  appli- 
cants and  recipients  secure  the  full  bene- 
fit of  health,  housing,  and  related  laws  and 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  public  assist- 
ance and  other  community  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  recommendations  In  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  July  1,  1969.  The  study  Is 
to  include  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
programs  may  be  used  to  enforce  health. 
housing,  and  related  laws 

The  Senate  recedes. 
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c  ,re  : 


Sti  te 


amen  Imente 


a  re 


ASSISTANCE     IN     THE     TORM     OF 

SERVICES   IN    INTERMEDIATE  CARE 

Amendment  No.  258:   The 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
(251),  amending  title  XI  of  the 
rlty  Act  by  providing  (In  a  new  i 
for    Federal     financial    partlclp4tl 
titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  In  ven 
In  behalf  of  certain  aged,  bllnc 
nently  and  totally  disabled 
condition  does  not  require  care 
nursing  home  or  hospital   but 
living  accommodations  and 
available  through  Intermediate 
Federal  matching  would,  if  a 
at   the  same  rate   as   for  medlci  1 
under  title  XIX. 

The  House  recedes  with 
vldlng  that    (1)    Intermediate 
must  meet  the  safety  and 
ards  applicable  to  skilled  nursln 
(2)  Christian  Science  sanltorla 
sldered  to  be  Intermediate  care 
respect  to  such  services.  It  Is 
the  conferees  for  the  House  th 
services  In  intermediate  care 
to  be   taken  as  authorizing,  or 
precedent    for,    the    furnishing 
care  of  a  type  which  merely  prov^ 
fare  recipients  in  the  program  s 
and  board  with  no  personal  or  o 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION! 
NAL    AND   CHILD    HEALTH    AND   C 
DREN'S    SERVICES 

Amendments  Nos.  259,  260,  2 
The  authorizations  for  approprl 
maternal  and  child  health  and 
dren's  services  programs  under 
Social  Security  Act,  as  set  forth  I 
of    the    House    bill    and    under 
amendments,  are  as  follows : 


tr^TITDTlONAI. 
FACILrrlES 

Seiate  amend- 
new  section 
Social  Secu- 
ctlon  1121) 
on     under 
r  payments 
or  perma- 
indlv|duals  whose 
in  a  skilled 
oes   require 
Institutional  care 
facilities, 
elects,  be 
assistance 


pro- 
facilities 
sanitation  stand- 
homes,  and 
nay  be  con- 
fi  duties  with 
thejntentlon  of 
t  providing 
fa<tlltles  Is  not 
acting  as  a 
)f   custodial 
es,  for  wel- 
jj^lfled,  room 
ler  services. 

FOB   MATEB- 
ifPPLEO   CHtL- 

1,  and  262: 

Ions  for  the 
Ippled  chll- 
tle  V  of  the 
section  301 
the    Senate 


Fiscal  year  ending- 


House 
bill 


June  30,  1970 $275,000.0(1 

June  30.  1971 300.000,00 

June  30.  1972 325.000,00 

June  30.  1973,  and  each  fiscal 

year  thereafter. .    350. 000. 00 


The  Senate  recedes. 


SI  IVICES 

Sel  ate 


EARMARKING    OF    CHILD    HEALTH    A 
FOR     FAMILY     PLANNING 

Amendment  No.  263:   The 
ment  added  to  section  502  of 
curlty  Act.  as  amended  by  sec 
House  bill,  a  provision  earmar 
lly  plajxnlng  sert'lces  the  following 
ages    of    appropriations    made 
section  501   of  the  act  from   allotments 
maternal  and  child  health  sei 
and   from  project  funds  for  m^emlty 
Infant    care    (sec.    608)    and 
512): 


tl  e 
ztli  a 

Itng 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending: 

June  30,  1969 

June  30.   1970 

June  30.  1971,  and  thereafter 


percei  tage 

tha  1 


f  3R 


The   House   recedes   with   an 
providing  simply  that  the 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 

PAYMENT    OF    REASONABLE    COST 
C\RE   AND    HOME    HEALTH    CARE 
DER    TITLE    V    PROGRAM 

Amendment    No.    264:    Sectlo  I 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  ame  ided 
tlon  301  of  the  House  bill,  provi  jed 
ment  of  the  reasonable  cost  (as 
accordance  with  standards  appfo' 
Secretary  and  Included  in  the 
patient   hospital   services   provl 
State's   plan   for  maternal  and 
services  and  services  for  crlppiei 

The  Senate  amendment  provl  led 
ment  of  the  reasonable  cost   ( 
1861  (vMD)    of   Inpatient   hosplt 
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Senate 
amendment 


$305,000,000 
360, 000. 000 
385. 000. 000 

410,000.000 


PROPRIA  TION 


amend- 

Soclal  Se- 

301  of  the 

for  fam- 

percent- 

►ursuant    to 

for 

(sec.  503) 

and 

(sec 


re  learch 


ot  less  than 

6  percent 

15  percent 

30  percent 


amendment 

for  any 

6  percent. 

EXTENDED 
lEBVICES   tJN- 


505(a)    of 
by  sec- 
for  pay- 
c^termined  in 
ved   by  the 
Ian)    of  In- 
ed    under   a 
:hlld  health 
children, 
for  pay- 
er section 
al    ser\'lcec. 


V  ade 


and,  effective  July  1.   1970.  of  extended  care 
services  and  home  health  care  services  pro- 
vided under  the  plan. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

VOLUNTARY    UTILIZATION    OF   OPTOMETRXC   AND 
FAMILY     PLANNING     SERVICES 

Amendments  Nos.  266  and  267:  Senate 
amendment  No.  266  added  to  section  505(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  301  of  the  House  bill,  a  new  para- 
graph (13)  requiring  any  approved  State 
plan  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  services  to  provide  that  where 
payment  Is  authorized  for  services  which  an 
optometrist  is  licensed  to  perform  and  such 
services  are  not  rendered  either  in  a  clinic 
or  another  appropriate  institution  which  has 
no  arrangements  with  optometrists,  the  in- 
dividual for  whom  such  payment  Is  author- 
ized may  obtain  the  services  from  any  op- 
tometrist licensed  to  perform  them.  It  also 
added  to  section  505(a)  a  new  paragraph 
(14).  requiring  any  such  plan  to  provide 
that  acceptance  of  family  planning  services 
provided  under  the  plan  will  be  voluntary 
and  not  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or  the 
receipt  of  any  service  under  the  plan.  Senate 
amendment  No.  267  added  to  section  508(a) 
of  the  Act  a  new  sentence  providing  that,  for 
purposes  of  special  project  grants  for  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  care  under  section  508  and 
research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  crippled  children's 
services  under  section  512,  acceptance  of 
faimlly  planning  services  provided  under  a 
project  Is  to  be  voluntary  and  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any 
service  under  the  project. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clarifying 
amendment. 

GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 
CHILDREN 

Amendment  No.  268:  Section  511  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
301  Of  the  House  bill,  provided  that  In  mak- 
ing grants  for  training  of  personnel  for 
health  care  and  related  services  for  mothers 
and  children  the  Secretary  is  to  give  priority 
to  programs  providing  training  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  The  Senate  amendment  sub- 
stituted "special  attention"  for  "priority". 

The  House  recedes,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  In  making  future  commitments  for 
programs  the  emphasis  shall  be  on  under- 
graduate training. 

OBSERVANCE     OF    RELIGIOUS     BELIEFS 

Amendment  No.  270:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (  as  amended  by  section  301  of  the  House 
bill)  a  new  section  515,  providing  that  noth- 
ing In  title  V  Is  to  require  a  State  under 
such  title  to  compel  any  {person  to  undergo 
medical  screening,  examination,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  or  other  care  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  or  preventing  spread 
of  Infection  or  contagious  disease  or  for  pro- 
tecting environmental  health)  if  such  per- 
son, or.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  his  parent 
or  guardian,  objects  on  religious  grounds. 
(See  also  Senate  amendment  No.  237.) 

The  House  recedes. 

USE    OF   8UBPROFESSIONAL    STAFF   AND 
VOLtTNTETRS 

Amendment  No.  271:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(304),  amending  section  505  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  an  approved  State 
plan  for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  crippled  children's  services  to  Include. 
no  later  than  July  1.  1969,  provision  for  the 
training  and  effective  use  of  paid  subprofes- 
slonal  stafT  (with  jjartlcuJar  emphasis  on 
full  or  part  time  employment  of  persons  of 
low  Income*  as  community  services  aides.  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan,  and  for  the 
use  of  nonp>ald  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
in  providing  services  and  In  assisting  advi- 


sory committees.  (For  a  similar  requirement 
under   other   programs,   see   Senate   amead- 
ments  Nos.  221  and  249.) 
The   House  recedes. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   PROGRAM    FOR  SEEVICB 
FOR     CRIPPLED     CHILDREN 

Amendment  No.  272:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment  added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(305).  providing  for  the  administration  of 
the  progrram  of  services  for  crippled  children 
through  the  Children's  Bureau  (In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare), 

The  Senate  recedes  upon  the  assurance  of 
the  Department  that  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  has  been  accomplished  admin- 
istratively. 

EXTENSION     OF     DUE     DATE     FOR     CHILD     MKNTU 
HEALTH     REPORT 

Amendment  No.  273:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(306).  amending  section  231(d)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  to  extend 
from  2  to  3  years  after  Its  Inauguration  the 
period  allowed  for  completion  of  the  health 
research  and  study  of  resources  relating  to 
children's  emotional  Illnesses. 

The  House  recedes  with  technical  amend- 
ments. 

INCENTIVE     FOR     IMPROVEMENTS     IN     THE    PIO 
VISION    OF    HEALTH     SERVICES 

AmendmenM  Nos.  275.  278,  277,  279,  280. 
and  281:  Section  402  of  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  experiment  In  relmbiuslng  In 
a  manner  mutually  agreed  upon  those  orgs- 
nlzatlons  and  Institutions  which  furnkh 
health  services  otherwise  covered  under  titles 
V.  XVin.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  a  reasonable  cost  basis,  with  a  view  to 
developing  Incentives  for  economy  while 
maintaining  or  Improving  quality  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services. 

The  Senate  amendments  modified  section 
402  of  the  House  bill  to  include  experlmenu 
With  respect  to  reimbursement  In  a  manner 
mutually  agreed  upon  for  physicians'  services 
(which  would  otherwise  be  covered  on  a 
reasonable  charge  basis )  . 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  Secretary  may  not  enter 
Into  such  experiments  before  receiving  the 
advice  of  competent  specialists  with  respect 
to  the  soundness  of  such  experiments  and 
the  adequacy  of  resources  to  carry  them  out: 
but  it  Is  understood  that  the  Department 
under  no  clrcumstancft'  will  experiment  on 
the  basis  of  employment  of  physicians  by 
the  Government. 

STUDIES     BY     SECRETARY 

Amendment  No.  282:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(405),  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
with  other  government  departments  and 
agencies  and  appropriate  organizations  and 
Individuals,  to  conduct  a  study  and  investi- 
gation of  various  proposals  for  family  allow- 
ances and  child  allowances.  Consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
posals on  the  various  Fedpr.il-State  a««!.<- 
ance  programs  and  any  sa\inps  which  might 
accrue  therefrom,  and  a  report  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Cungress  by  January 
15,  1969. 

The  conference  agreement  omits  the  pro- 
vision for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  family  and  child  allowances  proposals,  and 
provides  Instead  for  a  .'tudy  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  'li 
the  existing  retirement  test  and  proposals 
for  its  modification  (including  proposals  for 
increasing  old-age  Insurance  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  retirement).  (2)  quality 
and  coet  standards  for  drugs  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  und^r  the  Act,  and  (3)  dru; 
coverage  under  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance (see  amendments  Noa.  43  and  143)- 
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The  Secretary  would  report  on  this  study  by 
January  l.  1969. 

mCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  MEDI- 
CAL CARE  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED 
tCE  65 

Amendment  No.  284:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  secUon 
j60l).  amending  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Beveiiue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  in  substance 
the  pre-1965-Amendments  rule  for  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  the  Income  tax  deduction 
for  medical  and  related  expenses  In  the  case 
o(  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  age  65  or 
whose  spouse,  parent,  or  spouse's  parent  has 
attained  age  66.  Under  present  law,  a  tax- 
payer's medical  expenses  are  deductible  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3  percent  of 
hU  adjusted  gross  income,  and  the  cost  of 
medicine  and  drugs  may  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count only  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds  1  per- 
cent of  his  adjusted  gross  Income,  regardless 
of  the  age  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  any  other 
member  of  his  family;  under  the  Senate 
amendment  (effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1966)  the  3-percent  and  1-por- 
cent  limitations  will  not  apply  to  expen.-ies 
paid  for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse  if  either  of  them  has  attained  age  65 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  or  to  expenses  paid 
for  the  care  of  a  dependent  age  65  or  over  who 
14  the  father  or  mother  of  either  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse.  (The  special  9150  allowance  for 
insurance,  added  In  1965,  Is  continued.) 
The  Senate  recedes. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN   HOSPriAL 
SERVICE   ORGANIZATIONS 

Amendment  No.  285:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(502).  amending  section  601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  or- 
ganization Is  to  be  treated  as  a  tax-exempt 
hospital  for  all  of  the  purposes  of  the  Code 
If  It  Is  organized  and  operated  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  (with  all  of  Its  capital  stock.  If  any, 
owned  by  Its  patrons)  exclusively  to  perform 
services  for  tax-exempt  private  or  public  hos- 
pitals and  such  services  are  of  a  type  which 
would  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  the  ex- 
empt activities  of  a  tax-exempt  hospital  If 
they  were  performed  by  the  hospital  on  Its 
own  behalf. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

rXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  FTLINO  APPLICATION 
FOR  EXEMPTION  BY  MEMBERS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
GROtrpS  OPPOSED  TO  INStrRANCE 

Amendment  No.  286:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(503),  amending  section  1402(h)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  addi- 
tional time  for  persons  who  have  conscien- 
tious objections  to  public  and  private  insur- 
ance (Including  social  security),  by  reason  of 
their  adherence  to  the  established  tenets  or 
teachings  of  the  religious  sect  of  which  they 
are  members,  to  apply  for  and  be  granted 
exemption  from  the  social  security  self- 
employment  tax.  Under  the  amendment,  an 
Individual  may  file  application  for  exemp- 
tion at  any  time  on  or  before  December  31, 
1968,  If  he  has  self-employment  income  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  before  December  31, 
1967.  (Under  present  law,  the  comparable 
filing  date  was  April  15,  1966,  for  taxable 
years  ending  before  December  31,  1965.)  If 
an  individual  first  receives  self-employment 
Income  In  a  taxable  year  ending  on  or 
after  December  31.  1967.  the  application 
would  t>e  timely  (as  under  present  law)  if 
filed  by  the  due  date  for  the  income  tax 
return  for  that  year;  It  would  also  be  timely 
If  filed  within  3  months  following  the  month 
In  which  the  Individual  Is  first  notified  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  a  timely 
application  has  not  been  filed. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

COVERAGE    STATUS    OF    FTSHISMEN    AND   TRUCK 
LOADERS    AND    tTNLOADERS 

Amendment  No.  287:   The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 


(504).  amending  section  210  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  sections  3121  and  3401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  employee  status  of  fishermen  and  truck 
loaders  and  unloaders  for  purposes  of  social 
sectirlty  coverage  and  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing. Generally  the  owner  of  a  fishing  boat  Is 
to  be  classified  as  the  employer  of  the  boat's 
crew  members  although  In  certain  cases  the 
person  leasing  or  chartering  the  boat  will 
be  considered  their  employer.  In  the  case  of 
truck  loaders  and  unloaders,  the  driver  of  the 
truck  will  generally  be  considered  the  em- 
ployer, unless  he  Is  an  employee  of  another 
person,  in  which  event  his  employer  will  be 
considered  the  employer  of  the  truck  loaders 
and  unloaders;  an  exception  Is  provided 
where  other  persons  are  recognized  as  the 
employer.  For  benefit  purposes  these  provi- 
sions were  made  retroactive  so  as  to  preserve 
the  l>enefit  rights  of  individuals  who  In  the 
past  have  been  considered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity AdmliUstratlon  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  be  performing  services  as  em- 
ployees; while  for  purposes  of  tax  liability 
(in  Instances  where  this  liability  does  not 
now  exist)  they  would  apply  prospectively 
only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

REFUND     OF     CERTAIN     OVERPAYMENTS     BY     EM- 
PLOYEES   OF    HOSPITAL    INStTRANCE    TAX 

Amendment  No.  288:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(505),  amending  varlotis  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  a  railroad  employee  who  has  wages 
or  self-employment  Income  under  the  social 
security  program  as  well  as  his  compensation 
-under  the  railroad  retirement  program,  and 
who  makes  contributions  for  hospital  insur- 
ance under  the  two  programs  on  an  aggre- 
gate amount  (compensation,  wages,  and 
self -employment  Income)  in  excess  of  the 
current  earnings  base,  may  obtain  a  refund  of 
his  excess  contributions  (as  he  would  under 
existing  law  If  each  of  his  jobs  were  under 
the  social  security  program)  by  treating  his 
railroad  compensation  as  wages  or  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  hospital  insurance  tax 
purposes. 

The  Hotise  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

JOINT    EMPLOYEES    OF    CERTAIN    TAX-EXEMPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Amendment  No.  289:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(506)  to  deal  with  situations  where  an  In- 
dividual Is  an  employee  of  two  or  more  tax- 
exempt  organizations  providing  hospital  or 
medical  insurance  and  where  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations pays  all  of  the  wages  to  the  em- 
ployee for  his  work  for  both  organizations. 
In  such  cases  the  organization  which  pays 
the  wages  would,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  organization,  be  treated  as  the  em- 
ployer of  the  individual  with  respect  to  his 
Joint  employment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

EXTENSION  or  TIME  TO  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE  FOB 
UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  RETURNED  FROM 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Amendment  No.  290:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(507),  amending  section  1113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  from  June  30,  1968, 
to  June  30.  1969,  the  authorization  of  tem- 
porarv  assistance  to  United  States  citizens 
returned  from  a  foreign  country  because  of 
destitution  or  Illness  or  because  of  war,  in- 
vasion, or  similar  crisis. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT  BENEPTT  INCREASE  NOT  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  INCOME  FOR  VETERANS'  PENSION 
PURPOSES 

Amendment  No.  291:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(508).  amending  sections  415(g)  and  503  at 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 


that  any  Increase  In  monthly  social  sectirity 
benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  Is  not  to  be  counted  as  income  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for,  or  the 
amount  of,  certain  veterans'  benefits  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
monthly  social  security  benefits  for  the 
month  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

SECOND  LIBERTY  BOND  ACT 

Amendment  No.  292:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(509),  amending  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  ^ 
Act  to  provide  that  the  rates  of  Interest  or 
Investment  yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  and 
U.S.  savings  and  retirement  bonds  Issued 
after  1967  are  to  be  comparable  to  the  going 
rate  on  other  U.S.  Government  obligations  of 
similar  maturity. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

FOSTER  CARE  FOB  CHILDREN 

Amendment  No.  293:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(510),  amending  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  and  needed  welfare  serv- 
ices to  children  under  foster  care  In  foster 
family  homes  and  Institutions.  The  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  make  payments  to  any 
State  with  a  plan  containing  specified  provi- 
sions and  approved  by  him  In  amounts  equal 
to  the  State's  Federal  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  expended  for  foster  care  under  the 
plan  up  to  the  product  of  $50  per  month 
times  the  number  of  children  in  foster  care 
during  the  month,  plus  75  percent  for  per- 
sonnel providing  services  for  children  In  fes- 
ter care  and  training  of  such  personnel,  and 
50  percent  for  administrative  expense. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

EXCLUSION  FROM  DEFINITION  OF  WAGES  OF  CER- 
TAIN RETIREMENT,  ETC.,  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
EMPLOYER-ESTABLISHED  PLANS 

Amendment  No.  294:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
(511)  which  amends  section  3121(a)  and 
3306(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  section  209  ot  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide,  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act,  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act.  and  the  Social  Security 
Act,  that  the  term  "wages"  does  not  Include 
any  payment  or  series  of  payments  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents which  Is  made  or  begins  (1)  upon 
the  retirement,  death,  or  disability  of  the 
employee,  and  (2)  under  a  plan  established 
by  the  employer  which  makes  provision  for 
his  employees  generally  or  a  class  or  classes 
of  his  employees,  or  for  such  employees  or 
class  or  classes  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  eliminates  from  the  exception  to  the 
definition  of  wages  any  payments  which 
would  have  been  made  If  the  employee's  em- 
ployment relationship  had  not  been  termi- 
nated because  of  death,  retirement  for  dis- 
ability, or  retirement  for  age,  and  which 
makes  various  technical  and  clarifying 
changes. 

DRUG    QOALITT    AND    COST 

Amendment  No.  295:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  title  VI, 
consisting  of  sections  601,  602.  and  603.  Sec- 
tion 601  amended  title  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide,  through  a  Federally- 
established  formulary  committee,  for  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  a  Formulary 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  determina- 
tion of  those  drugs  which  are  appropriate  for 
Federal  payment  or  matching  under  the  var- 
ious programs  contained  In  the  Act.  Section 
602  (effective  July  1,  1970)  amended  secOon 
1903  of  the  Act  to  limit  Federal  matching  for 
drug  costs  under  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  "reasonable  charge"  for  "qual- 
ified drugs"  as  determined  under  the  formu- 
lary provisions  (exempting  these  drugs  fur- 
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nlshed  by  hospitals  using  approved  formu- 
lary systems,  and  drugs  furnish  d  by  their 
generic  names  pursuant  to  physio  ans"  hand 
written  prescriptions);  It  also  an  ended  sec 
tlon  1861  (v)  of  the  Act  to  limit  F  Jderal  pay- 
meuts  for  drugs  furnished  to  .ndlvlduals 
under  the  health  Insurance  prog  am  In  the 
same  way.  Section  603  amended  he  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  registration  numbers  assign  d  to  drug 
manufacturers  under  existing  lav  to  appear 
on  the  drug  labels  of  products  of  fBUch  man- 
ufacturers. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills. 

CEcn.  R.  Kino, 

Hale  Boggs. 

Frank  M.  Karsten, 

A.  Sydney   Herlong    Jr., 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Thos.  B.  Curtis, 

James    B.    Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tHe  House 

Mr.  MILLS  'during  the  reaiing).  Mr 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
statement  Itself  is  some  42  pages  in 
length  and  we  will  take  sped;  ,1  time  to 
discuss  the  conference  repo  t,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen-;  that  the  statement 
may  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentlenjan     from 

Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1  h(  ur 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  I'leld  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  ti  take,  in- 
sofar as  the  House  of  Represel  tatives  is 
concerned,  final  legislative  acti  >n  on  one 
of  the  major  bills  of  the  90th  fCongress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  conf(  rence  re- 
port today  involving  the  socla  security 
bill  which  passed  the  House  (  f  Repre- 
sentatives on  August  17  last  by  a  vote  of 
415  to  3.  We  are  bringing  it  b  ick  today 
for  approval  of  the  House,  I  mi  st  say.  in 
substantially  the  form  it  was  in  concern- 
ing its  most  major  aspects  wt  en  it  en- 
joyed that  overwhelming  vote  ofi  August 
17.  There  are  many  significant! respects, 
however.  In  which  the  bill,  in  |he  opin- 
ion of  your  conferees,  is  a  litter  bill 
since  it  incorporates  numerousjimprove- 
ments  that  were  made  when  tie  matter 
was  in  the  Finance  Committte  of  the 
Senate.  The  measure  on  whlai  we  are 
asking  you  to  take  final  act|Dn  today 
meets  the  requirements  of  /actuarial 
soundness,  and  of  fiscal  respon4lbillty,  as 
have  all  of  the  amendments  to-hlch  we 
passed  improving  the  social  sec  irity  pro- 
grams over  the  years. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speake  ■,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  fo  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fi  om  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  it  the  judgment  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  jthe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  n«w  speak- 
ing that  the  social  security  fifid  Is  ac- 
tuarially sound? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  actuarlaiy  sound 
under  the  existing  law.  It  was  attuarlally 
sound  under  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House.  It  Is  also  actuarially  soitid  under 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  we  had  an  overall  actuarial  bal- 
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ance  in  all  of  the  funds  involved  of  plus 
0.10  percent  of  payroll.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  knows,  that  Is  the 
situation  which  exists. 

As  we  bring  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 
the  OASDI  fund  has  a  plus  of  0.01  per- 
cent and  the  hospital  fund  is  actuarially 
sound  to  the  extent  of  0.03  percent,  or 
a  combined  balance  of  0.04  percent  of 
payroll. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  However,  the  actu- 
ary for  the  Department  tells  us  that 
even  if  we  had  a  minus — not  an  excess — 
of  0.10  percent  of  payroll,  we  could  still 
assure  the  House  that  the  funds  were 
In  an  actuarial  balance. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  developing  a  concern 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, those  who  are  approved  for  the 
receipt  of  the  benefits  from  these  funds. 
Should  they  be  concerned  at  all  about 
the  actuarial  soundness  of  this  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  so  long  as  my 
friend,  the  distinguisiied  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lanorttm]  and  my  many 
other  friends  who  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  are  concerned. 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  public  that  we 
shall  always  keep  this  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tuarial soundness. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mls.souri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thmk  it  would  be  well 
if  we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tuarial assumption  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  accurately  states,  will 
considerably  differ  from  the  actuarial 
assumption  with  reference  to  the  sound- 
ness, for  example,  of  the  private  pension 
plans  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  that  Is  where  the  confusion 
might  lie. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  Is  not  what  might  be 
called  a  funded  system  in  the  sense  that 
private  insurance  systems  are  funded. 
Of  course.  I  believe  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri would  admit  with  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  social  security  system 
supported  by  a  tax  which  is  compulsory 
to  be  on  a  fully  funded  basis  so  as  to 
have  in  the  fund  in  excess  of  $300  billion 
or  $350  billion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  not  only  Is  it 
not  necessary.  I  believe  that  would  cre- 
ate other  serious  problems  if  we  had  a 
fund  like  that,  in  a  different  way.  But  on 
the  other  hand  I  would  observe  this,  and 
I  believe  the  gentleman  would  bear  with 
me,  that  some  of  the  assumptions  In  a 
pay-as-you-go  social  security  system  I 
believe  need  looking  at.  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  not  been  doing  that.  And  here 
we  might  enter  an  area  where  there 
might  be  some  disagreement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  too  much  time  of  the  House,  but  the 
gentleman  is  right.  Some  of  these  as- 
sumptions that  are  made  sometimes  dis- 
turb all   of  us.   For  instance,   we  were 


told  last  year  that  the  balance  was  plus 
0.74  percent  of  payroll.  When  we  passed 
the  program  in  1965.  we  were  told  we 
had  no  such  surplus  left.  But  then  the 
actuaries  without  disagreement,  upon 
further  review,  decided  that  in  the  year 
2000  the  average  woman  would  not  have 
2.5  children,  but  would  have  two  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  average  retiree  would 
not  live  15  years  beyond  65,  he  would 
live  14  years  beyond  65  in  the  year  2000. 
As  a  result  of  those  and  other  changed 
assumptions,  we  found  this  favorable 
balance  in  the  social  security  fund  of 
about  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of  pay- 
roll. These  changes  of  assymptions  do 
have  a  disturbing  influence  on  us  on 
the  committee  who  feel  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  keep  this  system  actuarially 
sound. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  bill  docs  not 
contain  the  amendment  that  was  added 
in  the  other  body  regarding  amending 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  that  was  an  amend- 
ment in  which  I  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest myself,  but  it  finally  developed  in 
the  House  that  we  felt  it  was  best  to  leave 
out  of  the  bill  those  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  other  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  social  security  tax 
rate  or  wage  base.  And  I  believe  we  come 
back  to  the  House  with  only  those  mat- 
ters which  pertain  exclusively  to  social 
security. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Could  the  gentle- 
man state 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  might  state  that  we  did 
not  prejudge  it.  nor  are  we  opposed  to  it. 
There  developed  some  questions  that  we 
thought  required  us  to  look  a  little  fur- 
ther into. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's committee  intend  to  look  into  this 
matter  at  some  time  in  the  future? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
definite  commitment,  but  certainly  it  will 
be  my  hope  we  could  look  further  Into 
this,  mayt>e  even  next  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  genlle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  in- 
volves far  too  many  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed even  within  the  1  hour  that 
we  have.  There  were  295  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
brought  back,  as  I  say,  a  bill  that  Incor- 
porates many  of  those  amendments.  Let 
me  point  out  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant changes  that  we  made  in  confer- 
ence over  the  bill  that  passed  the  House. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  across-the- 
board  Increase  in  the  House  passed  bill 
was  12.5  percent.  It  will  be  recalled  the 
minimum  benefit  was  raised  from  $44  to 
$50  In  that  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  so-called  earnings  base  for  tax  pur- 
poses and  for  benefit  determinations 
was  raised  from  56,600  under  the  exist- 
ing law  to  $7,600  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  finance  those  benefit  Increases  and 
that  minimum.  The  bill  we  bring  back 
from  the  conference  increases  the  bene- 
fits from  12.5  percent  to  13  percent. 
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The  Senate  passed  a  benefit  Increase 
(,{15  percent. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
!or  a  $55  minimum  benefit,  versus  a  $50 
oiinimum  passed  by  the  House  and  a  $70 
[jlnimum  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  establishes  a  contribution  and 
benefit  wage  base  of  $7,800  versus  $7,600 
ID  the  House  passed  bill  and  a  maximum 
B  the  Senate  passed  bill  of  $10,800. 

Let  us  look  at  this  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker.  For  this  additional  2-percent 
benefit  increase — and  let  us  take  the 
case  of  an  individual  today  who  has  a 
$100  monthly  benefit — in  order  to  give 
that  individual  $15  In  lieu  of  the  $13  in- 
crease per  month,  we  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  wage  base  subject  to  the  tax 
ST  $3,000. 

To  us,  this  did  not  seem  like  a  very 
jood  bargain  when  we  had  it  in  com- 
mittee. It  did  not  seem  like  a  very  good 
b8r?ain  to  us  when  we  had  it  in  confer- 
ence. Why  add  32  a  month  to  a  person's 
benefit  when  it  is  going  to  cost  some- 
body else,  the  submission  of  additional 
rages  of  S3, 000  a  year  to  the  combined 
ate  of  10  percent  for  OASDI  in  order 
to  do  it. 

We  do  not  think  the  S2  justified  that 
additional  tax.  Very  frankly,  that  Is  why 
«  did  not  go  to  the  15  percent  In  con- 
ference. 

That  is  why  we  did  not  go  to  the  $70 
minimum  in  the  conference  because  the 
!T0  minimum  required  something  better 
•Jian  0.20  percent  of  payroll  in  order  to 
5ustaln  it. 

It  departs  very,  very  widely  from  the 
philosophy  that  is  involved  in  the  social 
-purity  program  that  benefits  are  wage 
related— and  have  to  be. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  welfare  program 
out  of  the  social  security  program  Itself, 
Tou  are  going  to  Incur  very  high  costs 
S5  reflected  in  percent  of  payroll. 

There  must  be  some  better  way  to  take 
:are  of  the  needs  of  people  who  have  not 
3«n  attached  to  the  work  force  for  a  suf - 
'cient  length  of  time  or  in  a  sufficient 
iaount  of  dollars  to  add  this  minimum. 

If  we  do  go  to  $70  in  the  minimum 
Mw,  it  is  going  to  be  $100  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  When  it  gets  to  be  $100. 
'iien  later  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  higher. 
^e  first  thing  you  know  you  will  have 
"  flat  benefit  rate.  Whenever  you  get  to 
■Jiat  point,  you  will  never  increase  your 
Ta«e  base.  Because  what  Is  the  point  of 
i  fellow  subjecting  himself  to  an  addl- 
amal  tax  If  that  additional  tax  Is  not 
fflected  in  higher  benefit  payments  to 

'■M'} 

Under  the  bill  we  have  and  under  the 
3ill  as  it  passed  the  House,  the  benefit 
!c»r  a  man  and  his  wife,  both  aged  65  or 
wr  when  he  retires,  will  be  at  least  50 
percent  of  what  his  average  wage  was. 

You  can  justify  increasing  the  wage 
»se  over  a  period  of  time,  only  if  you 
"ontinue  to  maintain  the  relation  of 
Wneflts  to  wages.  Then,  the  individual 
-an  always  be  told  that  this  Is  cheaper 
•W  him  than  any  type  of  In.surance  that 
IS  can  buy — taking  into  consideration 
'•he  fact  that  he  is  not  only  buying  retire- 
sent  benefits,  but  he  Is  also  buying  dls- 
^tiUity  insurance  and  he  is  buying  life 
-Tsurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

If  we  keep  this  system  wage-related, 
•hen  I  think  that  social  security  can  go 
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on  down  Into  the  future  as  a  great  pro- 
gram enacted  by  the  American  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  a  great  American 
people. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  out  of  it  a  wel- 
fare program,  then  I  doubt  very  frankly 
that  the  American  people  will  submit 
to  this  periodic  Increase  In  taxes  and  this 
periodic  Increase  in  the  wage  base. 

I  say  again  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  found,  if  we  want  to  find  it,  to  take 
care  of  people  who  are  not  entitled  to 
more  than  the  minimum  benefit  under 
social  security  when  they  get  into  retire- 
ment. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  more 
about  that:  I  have  said  too  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  made  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  welfare  provision. 

I  would  like  also  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  the  courageous  position 
that  he  has  taken  with  respect  to  a  tax 
Increase  unless  accompanied  by  drastic 
reductions  in  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  about  the  many  messages  we  have 
received  during  the  past  few  days  ex- 
pressing the  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  private  welfare  groups  and  public 
welfare  departments  about  restrictive 
parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me,  I  am  coming  to  that  iwint  right 
now. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  merely 
wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  right. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
conference  report  Is  not  accepted,  how 
long  does  the  gentleman  believe  it  would 
take  to  pass  a  social  security  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  increases  that  are  in  this  bill, 
and  how  long  does  he  believe  It  would 
take  to  obtain  results  from  that  action? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  benefits  under  the 
conference  report  will  become  effective 
with  respect  to  February  and  would  be 
paid  on  the  third  day  of  March.  That  is 
as  quick  as  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration can  do  it.  If  it  is  passed  over 
until  January,  that  would  mean  that  If 
we  agree  to  a  conference  report  in  Janu- 
ary, these  benefits  could  not  then  be  re- 
ceived by  the  recipients  until  about  the 
third  day  of  April  of  next  year.  The  Sen- 
ate was  going  to  delay  it  under  their  pro- 
posal until  the  first  of  April. 

We  said  that  we  wanted  these  benefits 
to  go  into  effect  earlier  than  that. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  asked  me,  I 
cannot  conceive  of  anyone  standing  in 
the  way  of  these  benefits  becoming  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  date,  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1966  in  a  speech  recommended  a 
benefit  increase  of  at  least  10  percent. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  surplus  under  the 


existing  financing  that  would  have  been 
enough  to  let  these  people  have  an  8-per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  without 
any  tax  increase.  That  was  in  the  fall  of 
1966.  They  did  not  get  the  increase  In 
1967  even. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  hold  it  up  until 
April,  May,  or  June  of  next  year  bicker- 
ing about  what  I  want  next  to  talk  about, 
and  deprive  the  beneficiaries  of  another 
few  months  of  benefits,  or  do  we  want  to 
get  this  job  over  with  now? 

I  hope  I  do  not  read  in  the  newspapers 
before  Christmas  adjournment  that  the 
older  people  of  this  country  have  been 
denied  a  13-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  because 
of  some  action  in  the  other  body  that 
also  has  to  consider  this  matter.  I  would 
not  want  to  take  that  responsibility,  and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  wants  to  take  it. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
other  amendments  to  the  social  security 
program: 

AGED    7  2    AND    OVEE 

Benefits  for  persons  age  72  and  over 

who  are  not  insured  under  the  social 
security  system  are  also  increased.  The 
House  provided  an  increase  in  these  ben- 
efits from  the  present  $35  a  month  to  $40 
for  a  single  person  and  from  $52.50  to  $60 
for  a  couple.  The  Senate  increased  these 
amounts  to  $50  for  a  single  person  and 
$75  for  a  couple.  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  House  provision. 

RETIREMENT    TEST 

The  House  provided  an  increase  in  the 
annual  test  of  retirement  from  the  pres- 
ent $1,500  of  earnings  in  a  year  to  S  1,680, 
together  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  monthly  amount  a  person  may  earn 
and  still  receive  benefits.  These  provi- 
sions were  exactly  In  line  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration.  The 
Senate  increased  the  annual  test  to 
$2,400  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  monthly  test.  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  House  version. 

DISABILrrT    DETlNmON 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  clarified  the  definition  of  the  term 
"disability."  This  provision  was  also 
contained  in  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
but  it  was  struck  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  conference  report  restores 
this  provision  with  a  further  clarifying 
amendment. 

The  outcome  of  this  action  is  to  adopt 
in  substance  the  position  of  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
concerning  an  issue  that  has  serious  cost 
implications  for  the  disability  insurance 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  to  spell  out  in  the  law  an  in- 
tention which  has  always  existed  al- 
though not  explicitly  stated.  That  is  that 
an  individual  is  not  to  be  considered  un- 
der a  disability  for  the  purposes  of  this 
program  unless  he  has  a  medically  de- 
teiinlnable  impairment  of  such  severity 
that  he  is  not  only  unable  to  perform  in 
his  previous  job  but  also  that  he  can- 
not— considering  his  age.  education  and 
work  experience — engage  in  any  other 
kind  of  substantial  gainful  work  which 
exists  In  the  national  economy,  regard- 
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I  shall  mention  the  other  more  Im- 
ix)rtant  decisions  In  the  O/ISDI  area  and 
move  on  to  the  other  socla|  security  pro- 
Krams  I  shall  ask  to  havfc  Inserted  at 
tlic  conclusion  of  my  reniar|ts  a  summary 
of  the  lenlslntlon  which  describes  the  bill 
completely.  IncludliiK  the  pj-ovlslons  that 
were  not  in  conference. 

IHSAIII.EO    wiiinw$ 

The  House  bill  provided  Actuarially  re- 
duced beneflts  for  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  bcKlnnlng  at  atft-  50.  with  a 
nior'<  limited  definition  of  AsablUty  than 
applies  to  workers.  The  Senate  provided 
unreduced  benefits  at  any  nfp,  and  elimi- 
nated the  sj)cclal  deflnlthni  The  confer- 
ence report  adopted  Uie  Hoise  version. 

I'lSADn.rrT    rRIE7X    AITLtATlONS 

The  Senate  added  a  prcilslon.  which 
the  conference  report  adopted.  allowUiR 
persons  who  were  prevenicd  by  their 
phy.slcal  or  mental  conditio!  from  f^lhiR 
a  timely  disability  freeze  i  pplicallon  a 
further  opportunity  to  fllej  such  appli- 
cation. 

rOVERAGS  PROVl.SIO^S 
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Is    needed    to    cine    for   children    of    a 
worker. 

UNDKNI-ArMIENTH 

There  wan  a  piovUlon  In  tho  Houfl<5  bill 
deslKned  to  eliminate  the  neccsalty  In 
some  Htatca  to  liavc  a  deccaftrd  beiiefl- 
clnry'M  estate  probated  Just  to  collect  so- 
cial B»*curlty  beiicnts  which  had  not  been 
paid  at  the  tlrno  he  died.  The  .Senate  lin- 
proV(<d  on  this  provision  and  the  confer- 
enco  report  adopted  tho  Henuto  vcrnlon. 

MKIltl'ARr     I'ROIIRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  provisions 
were  In  conference  rclathiK  to  tiie  medi- 
care i)ro«ram. 

l-llrnll  IAN     l-AVMKNT 

The  House  provided  a  rather  compli- 
cated provision,  which  reflected  the  suk- 
Kcstlons  of  the  administration,  to  allow 
alternative  methods  of  payliiK  pliyslclans' 
bills  under  lh(>  supi)lemcntary  medical 
Insurance  proKrum.  The  8<'nate  adopted 
u  Kreutly  simplified  j)rovlslon  which  al- 
lows a  patient  to  receive  reimbursement 
of  a  physician's  bill  on  the  basis  of  an 
unreceipted  bill  The  conference  report 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

AIHIIIIONAI.    DAYS    or    lUinrtlAl,    (ARK 

The  Hou.se  provided  that  n  person  who 
has  utlllzeil  his  IK)  days  of  hospital  care 
may  receive  lui  additional  30  days  In  any 
spell  of  lllneH.s  subject  to  a  deductible 
which  would  be  cui  renlly  set  at  $20  per 
day.  The  Senate  provided  that  In  place  of 
an  additional  30  days  for  each  spell  of 
Illness,  ft  recipient  be  jtrantcd  a  lifetime 
reserve  of  00  addll  lonal  days  for  use  after 
the  recipient  has  received  90  days  In  a 
spell  of  illness,  subject  to  u  deductible 
that  would  be  currently  set  at  $10  a  day. 
The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vision rcKardlnK  the  60-day  lifetime  re- 
serve, and  the  House  provision  concern- 
iHK  the  $'20  dally  deductible. 

nrrRriiATioN   and  intbrkst 

The  Senate  added  a  provision  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  not  count  aa  an 
Item  of  rea.s<inable  cost,  depreciation,  and 
Interest  on  .substantial  capital  Items  that 
were  acquired  by  a  hospital  or  other  pro- 
vider of  services  after  being  disapproved 
by  a  State  health  planning  agency.  The 
conference  report  eliminated  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill. 

NONI'ARTKIPATINO    HOSI'fTALB 

The  Senate  added  provisions  authorlz- 
lim  payments  to  be  made  under  certain 
circumstances  for  .services  furnished  In  a 
hospital  that  Is  not  participating  In  the 
medicare  program  Tliese  provisions  were 
accepted  In  conference. 

BLO<->D    DKnUCTIBI.K 

The  House  Increased  the  existing  de- 
ductible for  blood  to  require  a  2-plnt 
deductible  for  the  first  pint  used  nnd  also 
broadened  the  d("ductlblc  to  Include 
equivalent  qunntltlrs  of  packed  colls.  The 
Senate  deleted  the  requirement  of  2  pints 
for  the  first  pint  received  but  retained 
the  Hou.se  provision  allowing  for  the  use 
of  packed  cells.  The  conference  report 
accepted  the  Senate  version. 

OTHER*  HEALTH     PROrtSSIONS 

The  Senate  added  several  provisions 
Including  the  services  of  additional 
medical  practitioners  among  those  for 
which    reimbursement    may    be    made 


under  the  Hii|)i)lementat-\-  medical  i.-.. 
«uratK'<'  i)roKiam  These  iirovlslons  were 
delet,ed  In  conference.  There  remain*  Ir. 
the  bill,  however,  a  provision  that  was 
not  in  conference,  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfa.'e 
to  study  the  need  for.  and  make  recom- 
mendatlons  concerning,  the  extcnalon  of 
the  medical  Insurance  |)roKram  to  cover 
the  services  of  additional  types  of  health 
practitioners. 

(IKNERAI.     ENROI.I.MrNT    I'ERIOD 

The  Henat<;  added  a  provision,  which 
was  accepted  In  conference,  modifying 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral enrollment  period,  during  which 
eligible  Individuals  who  had  not  enrolled 
In  i)art  H  of  the  medicare  program  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  elect  coverage 
under  It.  Thia  |)rovlslon  will  slUft  the 
general  enrollment  period  from  the  last 
;i  months  of  every  wcond  year  to  the 
first  3  montliM  of  every  year,  thus  mak- 
ing It  annual  rathe,  than  biennial  The 
premium  rate  would  al.so  be  determined 
and  iiromiilKaU'd  annually  rather  thaii 
every  2  years.  In  addition,  under  the 
amendment,  pei.soiis  wLshlng  to  dlsenroU 
may  do  so  at  any  time  and  their  dls- 
enrollment  will  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  the  next  following  call  ndtir  quarter 
Under  present  law.  disenrollment  mayl)e 
efTeeted  only  during  a  general  enroll- 
ment i>erlod 

PUBMC     WM.rARE    PRrXiRAMS 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  area  of  the  public 
welfare  programs  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  able  to  achieve  note- 
worthy Improvements  in  the  provlsiona 
of  the  bill 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  fuss  about 
My  goodness  alive.  You  would  tlilnk  that 
the  American  way  of  life  was  built  on  a 
dole  system,  to  hear  some  people  tali 
We  should  take  care  of  people  In  need, 
yes.  That  Is  the  American  way  of  life 
but  when  you  confine  the  matter  of  tak- 
ing care  of  people  In  need  to  the  mere 
handout  of  the  dollar,  you  have  not  done 
one  thing  to  help  that  person  In  need. 
becau.se  the  minute  the  dollar  Is  gone. 
he  is  still  in  that  same  position 

Let  me  tell  you  what  It  takes  If  a  man 
or  a  woman  has  no  training,  has  no  ca- 
pacity to  work,  how  do  you  help  them' 
How  do  you  help  them?  You  spend 
enough,  whatever  is  required,  to  see  to 
it  that  that  fellow  gets  training,  that 
that  woman  gets  training,  that  they  get 
Jobs.  Is  that  not  the  way  we  do  things  In 
this  country? 

That  is  what  we  have  In  this  bill 
There  has  been  more  misinformation 
spread  across  this  country,  I  think,  by 
people  who  do  not  want  to  do  a  darned 
thing  except  to  hand  out  a  dollar  so  long 
as  it  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  saying  the  States  must 
change  that.  Oh.  yes.  they  are  Rolng  to 
change  it.  But  they  are  not  going  to  be 
cruel  In  the  process.  They  are  not  goin< 
to  take  advantage  of  anyone  who  should 
not  be  subjected  to  training  or  to  work 

Yes.  it  is  coercive— but  only  when  Uie 
state  decides  that  a  person  Is  an  appro- 
priate candidate  for  training  and  '*'o:t 
There  is  nothing  in  here  that  sa>s  « 
State  has  to  take  a  mother  awaj'  from 
a  month-old  child— and.  of  course,  they 
would  not — and  send  her  otT  to  be  trained 
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But  let  me  ask.  Mr  Si>eaker,  wiien  Is 
'he  best  time  for  a  per.son  to  be  trained 
'or  a  Job  and  to  be  given  employment  or 
offered  employment?  Is  it  while  the  child 
Is  under  18  years  old  and  the  mother  may 
M  25  or  30  or  35  years  of  age?  Or  is  it 
after  Uiat  poor  soul  has  gotten  to  be  45 
or  50  years  of  awe.  after  being  on  welfare 
all  those  years  and  after  the  minor  child, 
the  last  In  her  hou.sehokl.  weUs  to  be  18, 
and  she  Is  no  longer  elimble  for  AFIX' 
payments?  What  chance  does  a  woman 
have  at  that  age  of  being  trained  and  ac- 
cepted In  employment,  when  she  has 
never  had  any  training  or  connection 
wlUi  the  work  force? 

These  measures  are  not  Just  for  econ- 
omy, bi-cause  they  do  not  bring  economy 
in  the  short  run.  We  are  asking  the 
American  Congre.ss  to  go  along  with  us 
and  spend  more  money  on  these  people, 
and  I  will  tell  how  we  are  going  to  do 
11.  We  cannot  train  them  and  find  Jobs 
through  the  employment  security  people 
at  the  State  level  without  a  cost  in 
money.  We  cannot  let  a  mother  take 
training  without  providing  a  way  to  care 
for  the  child. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  require  States 
to  provide  da.v  care.  What  else  do  wc  do? 
We  say  to  this  woman.  "While  you  are 
being  trained,  we  will  pay  you  more  than 
your  welfare  payments,  and  when  the 
State  puts  you  to  work,  we  will  not  pen- 
alize you  dollar  for  dollar  in  what  you 
may  make  nnd  take  that  out  of  your  wel- 
fare check  "  What  do  we  say?  We  say  wc 
are  going  to  completely  disregard  the 
first  $30  they  make  and  we  will  disregard 
all  they  make  above  that  $30  until  they 
get  to  be  self-sustaining. 

Do  not  for  1  minute  think  that  these 
States  win  not  u.se  many,  many  of  these 
mothers  on  AFDC  to  actually  work  in 
connection  with  these  day  care  centers. 
taking  care  of  their  own  childnMi  and 
the  children  of  the  neighbors  who  know 
them  There  is  nothing  wroiig  with  this, 
I  say. 

I  have  been  In  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  almost  29  years  T  have 
never  felt  any  stronger  about  any 
proposition  In  my  life.  If  there  is  any 
.Member  of  this  House  who  can  t>e 
criticized  or  praised — and  I  am  never 
praised  for  it  in  m>-  countn*-,  I  am  always 
criticized — for  having  brought,  as  the 
author,  because  I  am  chairman  of  a 
committee,  more  legislation  to  help  in 
the  field  of  welfare,  more  legislation  to 
help  with  the  problems  of  medical  ex- 
pen.ses.  more  legislation  to  provide  bene- 
fit increases  than  I.  I  do  not  know  who 
It  would  be. 

Maybe  so  I  am  not  doing  this  out  of 
any  feeling  against  anybody.  I  am  doing 
It  as  an  individual  member  of  tJie  Waj's 
and  Mcan5  Committee,  and  I  think  the 
committee  is  doing  it  because  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  m  the  overall,  in  the 
lonu  run.  if  100,000.  or  150,000  of  these 
Pwplc  in  the  course  of  a  year  cnn  be 
made  self-supporting,  we  are  doing  for 
them  mid  for  the  American  people  that 
which  should  be  done  We  are  not  strik- 
ing at  aivvbod}-.  but  there  is  a  desire  to 
help 

Tliey  say.  "But  we  have  got  a  freeze 
In  here  "  Yes.  we  have  got  a  freeze.  We 
had  it  in  the  House  bUl  when  the  House 


voU'd  lur  It  and  pii.s.-,e(i  it  ni  Augu.st  We 
have  broukJlit  it  ip  t"  date  We  have 
made  It  with  le.spect^tn  January  1968. 
In.stead  of  January  lyei"  We  have  elimi- 
nated all  consideration  of  those  on  AFIX" 
above  the  age  of  18.  who  might  be  going 
to  school  We  do  not  want  them  to  be 
taken  into  it. 

We  have  said  to  the  States  that  on 
January  each  year  they  will  make  £tn  esti- 
mate ol  the  total  child  ixipuliitloii  within 
that  State  and  they  may  not  i-ecelve  Fed- 
eral funds  for  a  higher  pcrcentace  of 
tliat  child  population  that  they  liave  in 
January  of  1968.  Bear  in  mind  that  this 
relationship  recognizes  Incieases  in  child 
population.  As  the  child  population  in  a 
State  goes  up,  this  goes  up. 

We  tried  in  1962  to  get  the  SUtes  to 
piovlde  this  training  and  to  put  it  Into 
effect.  They  lelused  to  do  it.  If  we  d& not 
put  .some  degree  of  coeicion  upoi/  the 
States,  in  my  opinion  they  are  going  to 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  as  they  have 
done  In  the  past,  to  hand  out  a  welfare 
check  and  not  do  anytlilng  more  for  these 
poor  people  who  need  everything  man 
can  do  to  Improve  their  condition  to  be 
done  for  them. 

Yes,  this  freeze  provision  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  pressui-e  on  the  States, 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  program  work, 
and  oixly  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  HOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  sliould  like  to  say  to 
Uie  gentleman  and  to  the  House  that 
the  Senate  made  295  amendments  of  one 
khid  or  another,  which  were  not  included 
in  tlie  House  bill.  I  would  say.  on  behalf 
of  the  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  tliat  each  one  of  these  amend- 
ments was  considered  in  detail  by  the 
conferees 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Bo- 
land).  Tlie  tiir.e  of  the  pentleman  from 
Arkansas  ha.s  a^aln  expired 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  commend 
tlie  gentleman  in  the  well,  who  sat  as 
chairman  of  that  conference,  for  hav- 
ing done  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
jobs  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress 

Mr.  MILLS  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  all  the  otlier  conferees. 

This  conference  report  was  signed  by 
all  of  the  House  Members  It  was  signed 
by  all  the  Senate  Members  of  that  con- 
ference. I  believe  we  have  brought  back 
a  bill  the  Members  can  go  along  with, 
if  they  voted  for  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  in  August. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  May  I 
establish  a  stipulated  set  of  facts  before 
propounding  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  yield  additional 

time,  because  I  have  commitments. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  question  is  in  context. 

There  are  some  2.8  million  adult 
Americans  whose  need  Is  such  that  they 


receive  monthly  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  liir.e 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
again  expired 

Mr  MILLS.  Ver>-  well.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  mlnut*. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  There  are 
some  2.8  million  Americans  whose  need 
is  such  that  they  receive  monthly  public 
assistance  payments  m  this  coiuitry. 

Under  this  bill,  I  charge,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances at  all,  will  about  1';^  million 
of  those  people  be  able  to  get  one  nickel 
of  grant  increase  if  this  bill  becomes  law 
and  any  permitted  or  authorized  action 
by  all  States  takes  place. 

r.  MILLS,  Is  the  gentleman  asking 
me  a  question? 

Mr,  B^JRTQN  of  California,  I  want  to 
complete  the  question,  and  the  chairman 
can  respond. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  right. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California,  There  are 
IV2  million  adults  in  this  country  who 
receive  public  assistance  and  have  no 
other  outside  income  at  all  who  will  not 
receive  a  nickel  under  this  biU;  right  or 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
gentleman's  Governor  in  California  and 
for  my  Governor  in  Arkansas  to  disre- 
gard any  type  of  income  up  to  $7.50  a 
month  of  those  who  receive  public  as- 
sistance, but  they  are  not  required  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  BUTRTON  of  California.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  1.3  million  with  out- 
side income.  I  am  talking  about  the  l-'i 
million  who  do  not  have  social  security. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

If  I  understand  what  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about,  he  wants  to  know  why  we 
did  not  put  additional  money  in  here  for 
people  on  welfare.  Is  that  what  he  Is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  For  the 
aped  and  the  crippled. 

Mr  MILLS  That  was  not  In  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man voted  for  it.  The  Senate  did  not 
put  it  in.  How  could  we  bring  it  back 
from  conference':' 

Mr  BLT^TON  of  California  The  Sen- 
ate did  put  in  a  provision. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  imderstand  that  w^s  a 
mandatorv'  provision  for  the  same  people 
who  get  social  security. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The 
chairman  is  not  correct,  and  the  record 
will  so  reflect. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  the  conference  did 
was  to  say  everybody  getting  social  se- 
curity who  also  gets  welfare  will  have 
$7.50  of  his  social  security  increase 
passed  through  without  any  reduction  in 
welfare.  However,  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  very  sj^ecific.  ."w  permit  me  to 
respond  in  more  detail  later. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  M1LL.S  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

May  I  say  to  the  Chair  and  to  the 
House: 
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I  cannot  IniaKlne  this  House  going 
home  and  not  nlving  tWs  13-dercent  in- 
crease to  24  million  Americana  who  need 
It.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  If  we  can- 
not meet  this  week's  adJournrHent  dead- 
line without  adopting  this  conference  re- 
port, we  will  stay  here  until  w^  do  adopt 
it,  I  cannot  understand  why  anyone — on 
the  grounds  that  there  are  certain  provi- 
sions that  he  does  not  like — *vould  try 
to  block  t  his  help  for  these ;  people.  I 
would  like  to  make  changes  In  the  bill 
myself,  but  I  am  not  Bolnr  to  vote 
asalnsl  it  because  I  may  not  £  gree  with 
every  provision  In  it. 

As  I  understand  it — and  t  le  chair- 
man can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — It 
Uvkes  about  2  months  to  get  th  ;se  checks 
out. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT  If  we  fool  arpund  here 
and  do  not  get  this  bill  passed,  it  may 
be  April  or  May  before  these  checks 
start  getting  out.  Winter  wi  1  be  over 
and  some  of  these  people  \vl  1  be  dead 
and  Ronc 

Mr.  MILLS,  If  w"  pass  It  in  December, 
they  will  not  receive  $1  of  it  until  the 
third  diiy  of  April  because  of  the  delay 
liv  Retting  tlie  computers  adj  isted  and 
tlie  checks  sent  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  I  hope  at  this  .stage 
of  the  game  we  will  pa.ss  th«  bill.  The 
Hou.se  passed  the  bill  original  y  and  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  it.  The  admin- 
istration can  send  up  any  recommenda- 
tion it  deems  ndvl.sable  for  corj'ectlve  ac- 
tion or  additional  action  nextj  year.  But 
let  us  pavss  this  bill  and  glv»  these  24 
million  Americans  this  13  ptjrcent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  fne  discuss 
these  welfare  amendments  by  category. 

WORK    INCENTIVE    PROGRAM 

One  arearof  the  bill  on  which  I  believe 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  spent  a 
great  deal.of  Its  time,  in  considering  this 
leglslatlort'ln  executive  sessiom  relates  to 
the  proposals  to  provide  employment  and 
training  to  appropriate  recipients  under 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program.  The  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  also  labored  long  and 
hard  over  these  provisions  In  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.  I  believe  thkt  the  pro- 
visions agreed  upon,  which  generally 
speaking  follow  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill,  reflect  the  work  of  both 
committees.  i 

These  provisions  are  lengtiy  and  in- 
volve a  number  of  technicalities  which 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail. I  want  to  mention,  however,  one  or 
two  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  with  respect  to  some  of 
the.se  provlslon.s. 

One  of  the  Improvements  raade  by  the 
Senate  wa.s  U)  spell  out  certain  oIas.ses  of 
individuals  who  could  not  b<^  required  to 
participate  In  employment  or  training 
at  the  e.xpense  of  having  his  welfare  pay- 
ment discontinued — a  sick  person,  for  ex- 
ample, or  a  person  remote  from  a  project. 
Included  amonR  the.se  categories  of  per- 
sons, as  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  were 
mothers  of  preschool  chfldren  and 
mothers  of  schoolchildren  under  16  dur- 
ing hours  when  such  children  are  not  at- 
tending school.  Both  of  these  exclusions 
were  eliminated  by  the  conlerence  re- 
port. The  conferees  were  in  agreement 


that  other  provisions  of  the  bill  stating 
that  only  appropriate  individuals  could 
be  required  to  participate  afford  adequate 
jjrotectlon  for  mothers  of  these  children 
where  circumstances  dictate  that  they 
should  not  have  to  participate  in  a 
program. 

Anotlier  provision  relating  to  the 
work-incentive  program  alteied  in  con- 
ference relates  to  the  amount  of  training 
allowance  a  person  undergoing  institu- 
tionalized training  will  receive.  The  Sen- 
ate provided  a  $UO-a-week  allowance. 
Tlie  conference  report  provides  an  allow- 
ance of  $30  a  month. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  utilize 
the  services  of  State  employment  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
the.se  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  be  looking  very  carefully  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  new  program.  I  am 
confident  that  both  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  bold  new  program 
is  successful  In  reducing  the  dependency 
of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  rely  on  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program  for  family 
support. 

ArDC     FREt/.E 

The  House  provided  a  limitation  on 
Federal  matching  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments under  the  AFDC  program  Involv- 
ing families  on  the  rolls  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  parent.  The  Senate  eliminated 
this  provision.  The  conference  report  re- 
stores this  provision  with  amendments 
designed  to  avoid  unintentional  results 
which  possibly  could  have  arisen  under 
the  House  bill.  The  conference  report 
bases  the  limitation  on  population 
flgiires  for  January  1968  rather  than 
January  1967,  makes  the  limitation  effec- 
tive after  June  30,  1968.  rather  than 
December  31,  1967,  and  eliminates  chil- 
dren age  18  or  over  from  consideration 
In  applying  the  limitation  With  these 
modifications,  I  am  sure  that  the  States 
will  be  able  to  implement  the  bill's  provi- 
sions designed  to  reduce  dependency  of 
AFDC  recipients  with  the  result  that  this 
limitation  provision  will  not  necessitate 
that  any  person  be  denied  benefits  under 
the  program.  This  conclusion  Is  .substan- 
tiated by  the  cost  estimates  rr-latlng  to 
the  welfare  provisions  of  the  bill  fur- 
nished to  the  conference  committee  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Department's  figures 
Indicate  that  there  will  be  no  savings  In 
Federal  funds  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  limitation  provision.  If  the 
Department  t>elleved  that  tills  provision 
would  limit  Federal  participation  in  any 
way,  then  its  cost  estimates  would  have 
to  show  a  savings  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  provision. 

If  the  limitation  provision  is  not  ex- 
pected to  cut  down  on  Federal  partici- 
pation, then  why  is  it  in  the  bill? 

It  is  there  to  get  the  States  to  act  on 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  requiring 
them  to  do  something  to  reduce  depend- 
ency and  to  take  people  off  welfare  who 
should  not  be  there.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  We  passed  legislation  In  1962  de- 
signed to  take  persons  off  the  welfare 
rolls  but  the  results  obtained  within  the 


States  have  been  less  than  startling.  Now 
we  are  furnishing  a  prod  to  obtain  some 
results  from  the  State  welfare  agencies. 


EARNINeS    EXEMPTION 

The  House  provided  AFDC  recipients 
with  additional  incentives  to  increase 
their  family  Income  through  earnings, 
by  exempting  a  portion  of  such  earnings 
In  determining  need  under  the  program. 
The  Hou.se  exempted  all  earnings  of  re- 
cipients who  are  under  age  16  or  who  are 
age  16  to  21  if  In  full-time  school  at- 
tendance, and  the  first  $30  of  other  fam- 
ily earnings  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder of  family  earnings. 

The  Senate  Increased  the  family  earn- 
ings figures  to  $50  and  50  percent  and 
exempted  all  earnings  of  a  child  who  is 
a  part-time  student  not  employed  full 
time. 

The  conference  report  adopted  the 
House  version  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  family  earnings  and  the  Senate 
provision  relating  to  part-time  students, 

HOME    REPAIRS 

The  House  bill  authorized  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  payments  of  up  to  $500  for 
repairs  of  a  home  owned  by  recipients 
of  assistance  under  the  aged,  blind,  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  added  homeowner 
recipients  under  the  AFDC  program  to 
this  provision.  The  conference  report  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment. 

LOCATION    or    DESERTING    PARENTS 

The  Senate  provided  tliat  Stat«  AFDC 
plans  provide  procedures  for  locating 
certain  deserting  parents  by  obtaining 
information  on  the  location  of  such  par- 
ents from  the  flies  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  that  such 
deserting  parents  could  become  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  unpaid  portions 
of  a  court  support  order  which  would 
be  subject  to  collection  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  conference  report 
accepted  the  Senate  provisions  on  ob- 
taining information  on  the  location  of 
deserting  parents  but  omitted  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  estabUshment  of  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  and  collection 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

TrrXJK    XlX — MEDICAID     PROGRAM 
TITLE    XlX    LIMITATION 

The  House  provided  a  limitation  on 
Federal  matching  imder  the  medical  as- 
sistance program  of  title  XIX,  Under 
this  limitation  States  would  be  limited  in 
setting  maximum  income  eligibility 
levels  for  Federal  matching  purposes  to 
the  lower  of,  first,  133  V,i  percent  of 
AFDC  payments,  or  second,  133 'j  per- 
cent of  State  per  capita  income  applied 
to  a  family  of  four.  Tlie  Senate  modified 
this  test  by  eliminating  the  test  based  on 
per  capita  Income  and  by  providing  that 
eligibility  be  limited  to  persons  whose  in- 
come does  not  exceed  150  percent  of 
State  old-age  assistance  standards.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  provided  reduced 
Federal  matching  with  respect  to  title 
XIX  recipients  who  are  not  cash  as- 
sistance recipients.  The  conference  re- 
port accepted  the  House  bill  but  elimi- 
nated the  limitation  based  on  State  per 
capita  income  and  pro\ided  that  persons 
eligible  to  receive  cash  assistance  will  be 
exempt  from  the  limitation. 
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DIKBCT    PlLLlNO 

The  House  permitted  the  States  to 
make  direct  payments  to  title  XIX  re- 
cipients to  meet  the  cost  of  physicians' 
services  but  limited  this  authority  to  ap- 
plication to  individuals  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving cash  Assistance.  The  Senate  per- 
mitted this  to  apply  to  dentists'  services 
as  well  as  those  of  physicians,  and  ex- 
tended its  application  to  cash  assistance 
recipients,  under  safeguards  to  assure 
quality  and  reasonableness  of  charges. 
The  conference  report  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate provisions  including  dentists'  serv- 
ices but  omitted  the  Senate  provision 
extending  the  provision  to  cash  assist- 
ance recipients. 

SKILLED  Nl'RSINO  HOME  STANDARDS  AND  U- 
CtNSINC  or  NCRSINO  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

The  Senate  added  State  plan  require- 
ments relating  to  standards  to  be  met  by 
skilled  nursing  homes  participating  In 
the  medicaid  program  and  licensing  of 
skilled  nursing  home  administrators. 
The.se  provisions  were  accepted  in  con- 
lerence. 

INTERMEDIATE    CARE 

The  Senate  provided  Federal  partici- 
pation in  vendor  payments  to  Intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  under  the  aged,  blind, 
and  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
programs  for  care  of  recipients  whose 
condition  does  not  require  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care.  These  provisions  were 
accepted  in  the  conference  report  with 
amendments  relating  to  safety  and  sani- 
tation standards  and  the  Inclusion  of 
Christian  Science  sanatoriums. 

SHELTER    COSTS 

The  Senate  provided  that  a  State  may 
eslablisli  different  income  eligibility 
levels  under  its  title  XIX  plan,  which 
recopnize  variations  In  shelter  costs  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas.  The  provi- 
sion was  accepted  in  conference. 

OTHER    rRO%'ISIONS 

Mr  Speaker,  there  were  numerous 
other  provisions  in  conference  which 
Members  will  find  described  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  in  the  simimary  of 
the  bill's  provisions  which  I  will  have  In- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

DRUGS 

One  group  of  these  provisions  deser\'es 
comment  at  this  time.  These  were  the 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  providing 
for  controls  over  cost  and  quality  of 
drugs  prescribed  under  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
provisions  were  deleted  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  a  compromise  provision 
was  adopted  requiring  the  States  to 
adopt  methods  and  procedures  under 
their  title  XIX  plans  to  assure  that  pay- 
ments— including  payments  for  drugs 
provided  under  the  plans — are  not  in  ex- 
cess of  reasonable  charges  consistent 
with  efQciency.  economy,  and  quality  of 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  has  been  devoted  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  developing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
voted  up. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  various  tables  concerning  the  effects 


of  the  legislation  on  the  social  security 
and  public  welfare  programs: 
SuMMABY  OF  Social  SKCtrBrrsr  Amendments 
OF  1967 

OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  DISABlLrTY,  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
Increase  In  Social  Security  Beneflta 
The  amendments  provide  an  Increase  In 
benefit  payments  of  13  percent  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  social  security  rolls.  The  aver- 
age monthly  benefit  pnld  to  a  retired  worker 
with  an  eligible  wife  now  on  the  rolls  is 
increased  from  $145  to  $165.  The  minimum 
benefit  for  a  worker  retiring  at  age  65  Is  In- 
creased from  $44  to  $55  a  month.  Monthly 
benefits  will  range  from  $55  to  $160.50.  for 
retired  workers  now  on  social  security  rolls 

who  began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later. 
The  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and 
used  In  the  computation  of  benefits  Is  In- 
creased from  $6,600  to  $7,800  In  1968. 

Tlie  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $550 — or  $6,600 
per  year)  eventually  payable  under  present 
law  would  be  Increased  to  $189.90.  The  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  earnings  that  can 
be  used  In  the  benefit  computation  would 
result  In  a  maximum  benefit  of  $218  (based 
on  averape  monthly  earnings  of  $650-$7,800 
a  year)  In  the  future.  The  maximum  bene- 
fiti  payable  to  a  family  on  a  single  earnings 
record  is  $434.40.  To  qualify  for  the  maximum 
retUrement  benefits  Just  outlined,  a  wage 
earner  who  retires  at  age  65  In  the  future 
must  have  earned  the  maximum  under  the 
new  earnings  bases  for  a  number  of  years. 

Effective  date. — The  increased  benefits 
are  first  payable  for  the  month  of  February 
1968  and  will  be  reflected  In  checks  received 
early  In  March.  It  is  estimated  that  22.9  mil- 
lion people  are  paid  Increased  benefits. 
More  th;m  $3  billion  in  additional  benefits 
will  be  p.iid  In  the  first  12  months. 
Special  Benefits  for  People  Age  72  and  Over 
The  special  jjayments  made  to  uninsured 
Individuals  aged  72  and  over  are  increased 
from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  a  single  person 
and  from  $52  50  to  $60  a  month  for  a  couple. 
Effective  date. — The  Increased  benefits  will 
be  first  payable  for  February  1968  and  will 
be  reflected'  in  checks  received  In  March  1968. 
Limitation  on  Wife's  Benefit 

The  amendments  limit  the  wife's  benefit 
to  a  maximum  of  $105  a  month.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  will  not  generally  be  felt 
until  many  years   Into  the  future. 

The  Retirement  Test 

The  amendments  provide  for  an  Increase 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  in  the  amount  of  an- 
nual earnings  a  beneficiary  under  age  72 
can  have  without  having  any  benefits  with- 
held. Provision  Is  made  for  an  Increase  from 
•  125  to  $140  In  the  amount  of  monthly  earn- 
ings a  person  can  have  and  stUl  get  a  benefit 
for  the  month.  The  blU  provides  that  $1  In 
benefits  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  $1  In  benefits 
for  each  $1  In  earnings  above  $2,880. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  Is  effective 
for  earnings  In   1968.   It  Is  estimated  that 
about    175    million    In    additional    benefits 
would  be  paid  for  1968  to  76.000  people. 
Benefits  for  Disabled  Widows  and  Widowers 

The  amendments  provide  for  the  payment 
of  monthly  benefits  to  cerUln  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  of  deceased  workers 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62.  If  a 
disabled  widow  or  widower  first  receives 
benefits  at  age  50,  then  the  benefit  would 
be  50  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount.  The  amount  payable  would  Increase 
up  to  82 ''i  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount,  depending  on  the  age  at  which 
benefits  began.  The  reduction  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  benefits  which  were  paid 
after  the  recipient  reached  age  62. 


A  widow  or  widower  would  be  deemed  dis- 
abled only  if  the  dLsablUty  is  one  that,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  would  pre- 
clude any  gainful   activity 

To  be  eligible  for  the  ber.efits.  the  widow 
or  widower  must  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled not  later  than  7  years  after  the  spouse's 
death,  or  In  the  case  of  a  widowed  mother. 
before  the  end  of  her  benefits  m  a  mother 
or  within  7  years  thereafter. 

Effective  date. — About  65,000  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  could  be  eligible  for 
benefits  and  about  60  mUllon  In  benefits 
would  be  paid  during  the  first  12  months  of 
operation.  Benefits  would  be  payable  starting 
for  February   1968. 

Deptendency  of  a  Child  on   the  Mother 

The  amendments  provide  that  a  child  will 
be  considered  dep>endent  on  the  mother  un- 
der the  same  conditions  that  he  is  now  con- 
sidered dependent  on  the  father.  As  a  result, 
a  child  could  be  entitled  to  benefits  If  the 
mother  was  either  fully  or  currently  Insured 
at  the  Jtme  she  died,  retired,  or  became  dis- 
abled.^nder  present  law  a  mother  must 
have  currently  Insured  status  (six  out  of  the 
last  13  quarters  ending  with  death,  retire- 
ment, or  disability)  unless  she  was  actually 
supporting  the  child. 

Effective  date.— Benefits  will  be  payable 
beginning  for  February  1968.  It  Is  estimated 
that  175,000  children  will  be  eligible  for 
benefits  and  that  $83  million  In  additional 
benefits  will  be  payable  In  the  first  12 
months. 

Insured  Status  for  Workers  Disabled  While 
Yoting 

The  amendments  will  allow  a  worker  who 
becomes  disabled  before  the  age  of  31  to 
qualify  for  disability  Insurance  If  he  worked 
In  one-half  of  the  quarters  between  the  time 
he  Is  21  and  the  time  he  Is  disabled,  or  alter- 
natively if  he  works  In  six  quarters  out  of  the 
last  12.  This  requirement  would  be  an  alter- 
native to  the  present  requirement  that  the 
worker  must  have  had  a  total  of  5  years  out 
of  the  last  10  years  In  covered  employment. 

Effective  date. — Benefits  would  be  payable 
for  February  1968  on  the  basis  of  applications 
filed  In  or  alter  December  1967. 

Additional  Wage  Credits  for  Servicemen 

For  social  security  benefit  purposes,  the 
amendments  will  provide  that  In  the  future 
the  pay  of  a  person  in  the  uniformed  service 
would  be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more 
than  his  basic  pay.  The  additional  cost  of 
paying  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
vision would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 

The  amendments  increase  the  percentage 
of  taxable  wages  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
ability Insurance  trust  fund  (now  at  0.70  of 
1  percent)  to  0.95  of  1  percent  and  would 
increase  the  percentage  of  self-employment 
Income  (now  at  0.525  of  1  percent)  to  0  7125 
of  1  percent. 

Extension  of  Retroactivity  of  Disability 
Applications 

The  amendments  allow  a  longer  period  of 
time  after  termination  of  disability  for  the 
filing  of  a  disability  freeze  application  by  an 
individual  whose  mentel  or  physical  dlsabil- 
itv  Interfered  with  his  filing  a  timely  appli- 
cation. This  woxUd  enable  workers  who  are 
totally  disabled  over  an  extended  period  but 
fail  to  file  timely  applications  to  nevertheless 
have  the  period  of  disability  frozen,  and  thus 
not  counted  against  them  In  subsequent  de- 
terminations as  to  whether  they  are  Insured 
for  social  security  benefits  or  the  amount  of 
such  benefits. 

The  provision,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
monthly  disability  benefits. 
Children  Adopted  by  DlsabUlty  Beneficiaries 

The  amendments  provide  that  a  child 
adopted  by  a  person  who  Is  getting  disability 
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benefits  can  become  entitled  t4  benefits  If 
(o)  the  adoption  takes  place  Ir  the  United 
States,  (b)  It  was  under  the  st  pervlslon  of 
a  public  or  private  chlld-placei  lent  agency, 
(c)  the  disabled  Individual  ha  1  resided  In 
the  United  States  for  the  year  prior  to  the 
adoption,  and  (d)  the  child  Is  ui  der  18  at  the 
time  of  adoption. 

Effective  date— The  provlsloi .  Is  effective 
for  benefits  for  February  1968  based  on  appli- 
cations filed  In  and  after  December  1967. 


Clergyman 
Iglous  orders 


Coverage  of  Mlnlste  s 
The  amendments  permit  i 
(other  than  members  of  the  r« 
who  have  taken  a  vow  of  povirty)  to  elect 
not  to  be  covered  If  he  Is  ci  nsclentlously 
opposed  to  social  security  covt  'age,  or  If  he 
opposes  such  coverage  on  grouidls  of  religious 
principle. 

Coverage  of  State  and  Local  1  mployees  In- 
eligible for  Membership  In  a  State  Retire- 
ment System 

The  amendments  facilitate  :  oclal  security 
coverage  for  workers  In  poel*  ions  under  a 
State  or  local  government  r<  tlrement  sys- 
tem who  are  not  eligible  to  Joi  n  the  system. 
Under  present  law.  these  work  srs  cannot  be 
covered  under  social  security  n  connection 
with  the  procedure  for  extendi!  g  coverage  to 
members  of  a  retirement  syst  ^m  by  means 
of  the  provision  permitting  5{  eclfled  States 
to  cover  only  those  members  a  a  retirement 
system  who  desire  coverage.  Thi  amendments 
would  permit  these  workers  :  o  be  covered 
under  this  procedure. 

State  and  Local  Coverage  n  Illinois 
The  amendments  add  Illinois  to  the  list 
of  States  (19  under  present  liw>  which  are 
permitted  to  extend  social  seciirlty  covera£;e 
to  those  current  members  of  ei;State  or  local 
retirement  system  who  desire  jroverage,  with 
all  future  employees  being  j  compulsorlly 
covered.  } 

FMremen  In  Puerto  Rico 

The  amendments  add  Puerfo  Rico  to  the 
list  of  States  which  may  provide  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  policemen  aiyl  firemen. 

Firemen  In  Nebraska 

The  amendments  validate  |oclal  security 
coverage  for  certain  firemen  li  Nebraska  for 
whom  social  security  taxes  we  e  erroneously 
paid. 

Coverage  of  Plreni  sn 

The  amendments  provide  1  lat  social  se- 
curity coverage  can  be  extent  ed  to  firemen 
In  States  not  specifically  gran  ;ed  that  right 
If  the  Governor  of  the  State  certifies  that 
the  total  benefit  protection  of  Iremen  would 
be  Improved  as  a  result.  Ho?  rever.  the  di- 
vided retirement  system  couli  1  not  be  used 
and  the  firemen  would  have  x>  be  brought 
Into  coverage  as  a  separate  g  roup  and  not 
as  part  of  a  group  which  Iru  ludes  persons 
other  than  firemen. 

Coverage    for   Erroneously    Re]  orted    FVjrmer 
State  or  Local  Government  Smployees 

The  amendment*  permit  a  ttate.  when  It 
provides  retroactive  coverage  or  a  coverage 
group  under  a  modification  if  the  State's 
agreement,  to  provide  retroa  live  covemge 
for  former  employees  of  the  epverage  group 
with  reepect  to  earnings  that  Previously  had 
been  erroneously  reported  for  mem  for  quar- 
ters in  the  retroactive  perlodl  If  no  refund 
has  been  made  of  the  taxea  paid  on  the 
erroneously  ref)orted  earnings,  j 

State  and  Local  Employees  Hfcelvlng  Pees 
The  amendments  modify  th&eoclal  security 
coverage  provisions  applying  to  State  and 
IncaJ  government  employees  wtlo  are  comp>en- 
sated  solely  on  a  fee  basis  (sucb  as  constables 
and  Justices  of  the  peace),  wnder  present 
law.  fee-basis  employees.  Uke  other  State  and 
local  government  emplovf>'s  raav  be  covered 
only  under  a  State  coverair?  i^ref-ment  UndPr 
the  amendments,  in  the  ca8«  of  employees 
who  are   compensated  90ie>y  on  a  fee  basis, 


fees  received  after  1967  which  are  not  covered 
under  a  State  agreement  would  be  covered 
under  the  self-employment  provisions  of  law. 
except  that  people  In  fee-basis  positions  In 
1968  oould  elect  not  to  have  tiielr  fees 
covered  under  the  self-employment  provi- 
sions. Under  tJie  amendments  a  State  could, 
as  under  present  law,  modify  Its  coverage 
agreement  to  provide  coverage  for  fee-basis 
employees  as  employees.  However,  unlike 
present  law,  the  amendments  permit  States 
to  remove  from  coverage  under  its  agreement 
persons  who  are  compensated  solely  on  a  fee 
basis. 

Family  Employment 

The  amendments  extend  social  security 
coverage  to  employment  performed  in  the 
private  home  of  the  employer  by  a  parent 
In  the  employ  of  his  son  or  daughter.  The 
employment  would  be  covered  If  the  son  or 
daughter  Lb  (a)  a  widow  or  widower  with  a 
child  under  age  18  or  a  disabled  child  or 
(b)  a  person  with  such  a  child  who  either 
Is  divorced  or  has  a  disabled  spouse.  The 
amendments  would  continue  to  exclude  from 
coverage  employment  performed  in  a  private 
home  by  a  parent  when  these  conditions  are 
not  met,  employment  of  a  child  under  age  21 
by  his  jjarent.  and  employment  of  a  husband 
or  wife  by  the  spouse. 

Employees   of    the   Massachusetts   Turnpike 
Authority 

The  amendments  ptermit  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  modify  its  agreement  for 
social  security  coverage  so  as  to  exclude 
employees  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  who  are  In  positions  being  brought 
Into  a  new  State  retirement  system. 

Children  Adopted  by  Surviving  Spouse 

The  amendments  permit  a  child  adopted 
by  a  surviving  spouse  to  get  benefits  even 
though  the  adoption  is  not  completed  within 
2  years  after  the  worker's  death.  If  adoption 
proceedings  had  begun  before  the  worker 
died. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  would  be 
effective  for  monthly  benefits  for  February 
1968  based  on  applications  filed  In  and  after 
December  1967. 

Recovery  of  Overpayments 

The  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  recover  overpaid  benefits  by  re- 
quiring the  overpaid  beneficiary  or  his  estate 
to  refund  the  overpayment  or  by  withholding 
the  benefits  payable  to  him,  his  estate  or  to 
any  other  person  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnings  record.  (Under  present  law, 
overpayments  may  be  recovered  from  the 
overpaid  {>er8on  while  he  Is  getting  benefits, 
but  recovery  may  not  be  made  from  any 
other  person  getting  benefits  on  the  same 
account.  There  Is  no  specific  provision  for 
recovering  an  overpayment  while  the  bene- 
ficiary Is  alive  If  he  Is  not  getting  benefits.) 

Benefits  Paid  on  Basis  of  Erroneous  Reports 
of  Death  In  Military  Service 

The  amendments  provide  that  all  benefits 
paid  on  the  basis  of  official  reports  of  death 
In  military  service  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  be  considered  lawful  pay- 
ments even  though  It  is  later  determined  that 
the  person  who  was  reported  dead  It  still 
alive. 

Effective  date  — The  provision  will  apply  to 
all  payments  made  to  payees  who  get  bene- 
fits for  December  1967  or  later. 

Underpayments 

The  amendments  provide  that  amounts 
due  under  the  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program  after  the  beneficiary's  death 
be  paid  to  the  person  who  paid  for  the  serv- 
ices, either  before  or  after  the  beneficiary's 
death,  or  to  the  person  who  provided  the 
services.  (If  the  person  who  paid  for  the 
services  Is  the  decedent,  the  payment  would 
be  made  to  the  legal  representative  of  his 
estate  if  there  Is  one.)  Otherwise  the  benefits 
will  be  paid  under  the  following  uniform  or- 


der of  payment  for  both  cash  benefits  and 
part  B  benefits: 

1.  Spouse  living  with  the  Individual  &t 
time  of  his  death  or  to  the  spouse  not  living 
with  individual  but  entitled  to  benefits  on 
the  same  earnings  record. 

2.  Child  entitled  to  benefits  on  the  same 
earnings  record. 

3.  Parent  entitled  to  benefits  on  the  same 
earnings  record. 

4.  Spouse  who  was  neither  entitled  to 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record  nor  liv- 
ing with  the  Individual. 

5.  Child  not  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnings  record. 

6.  Parent  not  entitled  to  benefits  on  the 
same  earnings  record. 

7.  Legal  representative  of  the  Indlvldual'i 
estate.  If  any. 

Simplification  of  Benefit  Computation 

Where  wages  earned  before  1951  are  used 
to  compute  social  security  benefits,  the 
amendments  allow  certain  assumptions  to  be 
made  so  that  the  benefit  could  be  computed 
by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

Definitions  of  "Widow."  "Widower."  and 
"Stepchild" 

The  amendments  provide  a  change  In  the 
definition  of  "widow,"  "widower."  and  "step- 
child" so  that  they  will  be  considered  as 
such  for  social  security  purposes  If  the  mar- 
riage existed  for  9  months,  or,  in  the  case 
of  death  in  line  of  duty  In  the  uniformed 
service,  and  in  case  of  accidental  death.  If 
the  marriage  existed  for  3  months,  unless  it 
Is  determined  that  the  deceased  inldvldu&l 
could  not  have  reasonably  been  expected  to 
live  for  9  months  at  the  time  the  marriage 
occurred.  Under  present  law  a  marriage  must 
have  existed  for  12  months. 
Requirements  for  Husband's  and  Wldower'i 
Insurance  Benefits 

The  amendments  eliminate  the  require- 
ment In  present  law  that  a  dependent  hus- 
band or  widower  may  become  entitled  to 
social  security  benefits  on  his  wife's  earn- 
ings only  If  his  wife  Is  currently  Insured  »t 
the  time  she  died,  became  disabled,  or  re- 
tired. 

Disability  Benefite  Affected  by  the  Receipt  of 
Workmen's  Compensation 

The  amendments  modify  the  provision*  in 
present  law  for  determining  the  amount  of 
combined  social  security  and  workmen'j 
compensation  benefits  that  can  be  paid  when 
a  disabled  worker  Is  eligible  under  both  pro- 
grams. In  cases  where  social  security  disabil- 
ity benefits  are  subject  to  reduction  becaus* 
the  combined  benefits  would  otherwise  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  disabled  worker's  av- 
erage current  earnings,  the  computation  of 
average  earnings  can  Include  earnings  in  ei- 
cess  of  the  annual  amount  taxable  under 
social  security. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Piling  Reports  of 
Earnings 

The  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
an  extension  of  the  time  in  which  a  person 
may  file  the  report  of  earnings  required  for 
retirement  test  purposes  If  there  Is  a  valid 
reason  for  his  not  filing  It  on  time.  Permis- 
sion to  file  a  late  report  may  be  given  in 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  the  report  U 
to  be  filed. 

Penalty  for  Failure  to  Pile  Timely  Report*  of 
Earnings 

The  amendments  eliminate  the  possiblUtr 
of  impoelng  on  a  person,  who  does  n^t  fl!f 
a  timely  report  of  earnings  under  the  reUr*- 
ment  test,  a  penalty  which  exceeds  th^' 
amount  of  benefits  which  should  have  been 
withheld. 

Limitation  on  Payment  of  Benefits  to  Aliens 
Outside  the  United  States 

The  amendments  would  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  under  which  an  alien 
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,ho  is  outside  the  United  States  for  6  con- 
LuUve  months  has  his  benefits  withheld 
^der  certain  conditions,  so  that,  for  ptir- 
jnjes  of  the  6-month  provision,  an  aUen  who 
ioutside  the  United  States  for  more  than 
30  days  will  be  considered  outside  the  United 
States  until  he  returns  to  the  United  States 
jjT  30  consecutive  days  within  6  months 
ifter  he  leaves  the  country. 

The  amendments  add  a  provision  under 
fblch  generally  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen 
ot  the  United  States  Is  outside  the  United 
Swtes  for  6  months  or  more  could  be  paid 
benefits  only  if  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  country 
Uuit  provides  reciprocity  under  its  social 
security  system  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
a  CS.  citizens  who  are  living  outside  that 
country,  (Payment  would  continue  to  be 
inade  under  certain  circumstances  to  a  per- 
lon  who  Is  a  citizen  of  a  country  that  has  no 
jeneraily  applicable  social  security  system.) 
K\io.  benefits  would  not  be  payable  to  an 
slien  living  In  a  country  In  which  the  Treas- 
ury has  suspended  payments.  Any  amounts 
currently  accumulated  for  aliens  now  living 
in  countries  where  payment  cannot  be  made 
would  be  limited  to  12  monthly  benefits. 

Egective  date — Tlie  provisions  will  be  effec- 
•jye  after  June  30,  1968. 

Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
The  amendments  modify  the  provisions  of 
present  law  relating  to  the  time  at  which 
idrtsorv  Councils  are  appointed  and  Issue 
reports  "to  provide  that  the  Advisory  Councils 
be  appointed  at  any  time  after  January  31 
',n  1969  and  every  4  years  thereafter.  As  in 
present  law  each  Council  would  report  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
second  year  following  the  year  in  which  It  Is 
ippointed.  The  final  report  of  each  Council. 
towever,  must  Include  any  Interim  reports 
the  Council  may  have  issued. 
Disclosure  to  Courts  of  Whereabouts  of 

Certain  Individuals 
The  amendments  require  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  furnish  an  appropri- 
it«  court  with  the  most  recent  address  of  a 
toertlng  father  If  the  court  wishes  the  In- 
formation In  connection  with  a  support  order 
;or  a  child.  Such  Information  would  be  fur- 
nished to  both  courts  In  Interstate  support 
ictlons. 

Payments  to  Certain  Illegitimate  Children 
The  amendments  provide  that  benefits 
payable  to  Illegitimate  children  who  become 
entitled  to  benefits  In  the  future  under  a 
provision  contained  in  the  1965  amendments 
can  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
total  amounts  payable  to  other  persons  and 
the  family  maximum  amount.  The  benefits 
payable  to  a  person  on  the  effective  date  of 
'-ht  1965  amendments  which  were  reduced 
because  a  child  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  1965  amendment  will  not  be  re- 
duced in  the  future  nor  will  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  persons  on  the  rolls  on  the  effective 
ilat«  of  the  1967  amendments  be  reduced. 
Report  of  Board  of  Trustees 
The  amendments  change  the  date  on 
which  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  Is  due  from 
March  1  to  April  1.  Also,  the  rep)ort  Is  to  con- 
tain a  separate  actuarial  analysis  of  the 
benefit  disbursements  made  from  the  old- 
tge  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund  with 
respect  to  disabled  beneficiaries. 

Expedited  Benefit  Payments 
The  amendments  esUbllsh  special  proce- 
dures to  expedite  the  payment  of  benefits. 
The  new  procedures  would  go  Into  effect 
aft«r  June  30.  1968.  but  would  not  apply  to 
disability  benefits  or  negotiated  checks. 

Attorney's  Pees 

The  amendments  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  HEW  to  fix  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  services 

provided  before  the  Social  Security  Admlnls- 

tntlon  for  an  applicant  for  social  security 


benefits  by  an  attorney  and  to  pay  such  at- 
torney's fee  out  of  past-due  benefits.  The  fee 
could  not  exceed  the  smaller  of:  (a)  25  per- 
cent of  the  past-due  benefits,  (b)  the  fee 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  or  (c)  an  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  applicant  and  the  attorney. 

Exclusion  of  Emergency  Services  by  State 
and  Local  Employees 
The  amendments  would  mandatorily  ex- 
clude from  social  security  coverage  services 
performed  for  a  State  or  local  government 
by  workers  hired  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
case  of  emergencies  such  as  fire,  storm,  flood, 
or  earthquake. 

Election  Officials  and  Election  Workers 
The  amendments  would  permit  a  State 
to  exclude  from  social  security  coverage, 
prospectively,  service  performed  by  election 
workers  and  election  officials  If  they  are 
paid,  for  such  services,  less  than  $50  In  a 
calendar  quarter.  The  exclusion  could  be 
taken  for  the  election  officials  and  workers 
of  the  State  or  any  of  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions either  at  the  time  coverage  Is  extended 
to  employees  of  the  State  or  the  subdivision 
or  at  a  later  date. 

Social  Security  Tax— Retirement  Plans 
The  amendments  exclude  from  the  defini- 
tion of  wages  subject  to  social  security  taxes 
certain  payments  made  under  plans  estab- 
lished by  employers  and  made  to  the  em- 
ployee or  his  dependents  upon  retirement, 
death,  or  disability. 

Definition  of  Disability 
The  amendments  provide  a  more  detailed 
definition  of  disability  for  workers  than  Is 
now  in  the  law.  Guidelines  would  be  pro- 
vided under  which  a  person  could  be  deter- 
mined to  be  disabled  only  If  he  Is  unable 
to  engage  In  any  kind  of  substantial  gainful 
work  which  exists  In  the  national  economy, 
even  though  such  work  does  not  exist  In  the 
general  area  In  which  he  lives.  A  special  more 
restrictive  definition  would  apply  to  widows 
and  widowers. 

Definition  of  Blindness 
The  definition  of  disability  due  to  blind- 
ness Is  changed  so  that  a  person  who  is  "In- 
dustrially blind"   (I.e.,  visual  acuity  of  20/ 
200  or  less  corrected  or  a  visual  of  20  degrees 
or    less)    is   disabled   rather   than   one    who 
has  visual  acuity  of  5  200  or  less  corrected. 
Time  for  Filing  Applications  for  Exemption 
Prom  Self-Employment  Tax  by  Amlsh 
The    amendments    permit   members    of    a 
religious  sect  which  Is  opposed  to  social  In- 
surance to  file  an  application  for  exemption 
from  the  self-employment  tax  by  December 
31    1968,  If  the  person  has  self -employment 
Income    for    years    ending    before    Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.  If  he  first  receives  self-employ- 
ment income  In  later  years,  the  application 
would  be  timely  If  filed  by  the  due  date  for 
the  income  tax  return  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion.   However,    in    these    latter    cases,    the 
amendment  also  provides  that  valid  applica- 
tions may  be  filed  within  3  months  following 
the  month  In  which  the  person  Is  notified  In 
writing  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
a  timely  application  has  not  been  filed. 
Retirement  Income  of  Retired  Partners 
The    amendments    provide    that    certain 
partnerships  Income  of  retired  partners  would 
not  be  taxed  or  credited  for  social  security 
purposes. 

Hospital  Insurance  Contributions  by  Persons 
Employed  Both  Under  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement 

The  amendments  provide  that,  beginning 
with  1968,  persons  employed  both  under  the 
social  security  and  railroad  retlrement.pro- 
grams  who  pay  hospital  Insurance  contribu- 
tions on  combined  wages  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  taxable  wage  base  would  be  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  the  excess  contributions. 


General  Savings  Provision 
The  amendments  provide  that  when  an 
additional  person  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  the  benefit  paid  to  any  other 
person  on  the  same  account  would  not  be 
reduced  by  the  family  maximum  provision 
because  the  new  person  became  entitled  to 
benefits. 

Health  insurance  benefits 
Payment  of  Physician  Bills  Under  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Program 
Under  present  law,  payment  may  be  made 
only  upon  assignment  to  the  physician  or  to 
the  patient  upon  presentation  of  a  receipted 
bill.  The  amendment  would  permit  payment 
either  to  the  patient  on  the  basis  of  an  item- 
ized bin  (which  could  be  either  receipted  or 
unpaid)  or  to  the  physician  under  the  pres- 
ent assignment  method.  This  pro\lslon 
would  make  it  jxjsslble  for  patients  to  pay 
their  medical  bills  without  depleting  their 
savings  or  resorting  to  loans. 
Payment  for  Services  In  Nonpartlclpatlng 
Hospitals 
Under  existing  law  payments  can  be  made 
to  participating  hospitals  and,  in  an  emer- 
gency case,  to  a  nonpartlclpatlng  hospital 
which  met  certain  standards,  only  If  the  hos- 
pital agreed  to  accept  the  reasonable  costs 
allowed  by  medicare  as  full  payment  for  the 
services  rendered. 

For  the  period  ending  December  31.  1967, 
the  amendment  would  permit  direct  reim- 
bursement to  an  Individual  who  was  t'cr- 
nlshed  nonemergency  or  emergency  hospital 
services  In  certain  nonpartlclpatlng  hospi- 
tals. This  transitional  coverage  would  not 
extend  to  admissions  after  1967  Payment 
would  be  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  hospi- 
tal ancillary  charges  and  60  percent  of  the 
room  and  board  charges,  for  up  to  20  days  in 
each  spell  of  Illness  (subject  to  the  »40  de- 
ductible and  other  statutory  limitations  of 
payment)  If  the  hospital  did  not  formally 
participate  In  medicare  before  January  1, 
1969.  If  It  did  participate  In  medicare  be- 
fore that  date  and  if  It  applied  its  utilization 
review  plan  to  the  services  It  provided  before 
Its  regular  participation  started,  up  to  the 
full  90  days  of  coverage  could  be  reimbursed. 
Thtis,  there  would  be  an  Incentive  for  non- 
partlclpatlng hospitals  to  participate  because 
participation  Is  a  condition  for  covering  past 
services  beyond  20  days  as  well  as  a  condi- 
tion for  future  coverage. 

A  similar  provision  would  continue  after 
January  1,  1968,  for  emergency  care  but  only 
as  an  alternative  to  the  other  method  of 
covering  such  care.  Hospitals  could  apply  for 
payment  for  a  period  of  up  to  150  day  or. 
If  the  hospital  did  not  apply,  the  patient 
could  obtain  payment  on  the  basis  of  60 
percent  of  room  and  board  charges  and  RO 
percent  of  ancillary  services  charges. 

A  new  definition  for  hospitals  eligible  un- 
der these  transitional  and  emergency  care 
provisions  U  provided  Under  It,  a  qualifying 
hospital  must  have  a  full-time  nursing  serv- 
ice, be  licensed  as  a  hospital,  and  be  primarily 
engaged  in  providing  medical  care  under  the 
supervision  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteop- 
athy. This  definition  would  apply  back  to 
July  1.  1966,  so  that  some  hospitals  which 
would  otherwise  be  Ineligible  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  emergency  services  may  receive 
such  payments  In  behalf  of  their  beneficiar- 
ies back  to  the  beglnmng  of  the  program 
provided  they  apply  for  them.  If  they  do  not 
apply  for  reimbursement,  the  patient  could 
be  paid  under  other  provisions. 

This  provision  would  afford  financial  relief 
to  those  medicare  beneficiaries  who  have  re- 
ceived services  in  certain  nonpartlclpatlng 
hospitals  starting  July  1966,  sometimes  en- 
tering such  hospitals  without  realizing  the 
services  would  not  be  covered  under  medi- 
care 
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PaymeiU  Under  the  Medical  nsurance  Pro- 
gram for  Noncovered  Hos  iltnl  Ancillary 
Services 

The  amendments  add  a  p  ovlslon  which 
permlta  payment  under  the  nedlcal  insur- 
ance program  for  presently  i  oucovered  an- 
cillary hospital  and  extendi  1  care  facility 
services,  principally  X-ray  i  nd  laboratory 
services  furnished  after  the  p  tlent  has  been 
covered  for  the  full  period  f  hospital  eli- 
gibility. Under  prior  law  If  a  person  Is  In  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  fa  UUy  qutillflcd 
to  participate  under  medlcar<  payment  may 
not  be  made  for  services  whlc'  (  could  be  paid 
for  under  part  B  If  not  recel  ed  in  a  quail- 
fled  hospital  or  extended  cat  ;  facility.  As  a 
result,  sometimes  the  servlci  3  are  not  cov- 
ered under  either  part  B  C  r  part  A.  The 
amendment  will  allow  paymi  nt  to  be  made 
for  services  ordinarily  not  ]  aid  for  under 
part  B,  wherever  part  A  puyii  5nts  could  not 
be  m;ide,  if  the  appropriate  hi  spltal  or  inde- 
pendent lab<3ratory  standards  are  met.  Pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  partlclp  ting  providers 
under  the  usual  part  B  prov  ilons  applying 
to  the  $50  deductible  and  !  3  percent  co- 
Insurance. 

Limitation  on   Special   Redu^ 
able  Days  of  Inpatient  Ho.sj 

The  limitation  on  payment^ 
surance  benefits  during  the 
illness  for  nn  Indlvlduiil  who 
Of  a  psychiatric  hospital  at 
comes  entitled  to  beneflte  un^er  the  ho.'^pltal 
Insurance  program  will  be  ma  le  Inapplicable 
to  benefits  for  services  In  a  g  merul  hospital 
If  the  services  are  not  prl)  larlly  for  the 
dlagnosl.s  or  treatment  of  mei  tal  Illness.  The 
amendments  also  remove  til  lerculosis  hos- 
pitals from  the  provision  1  i  present  law 
under  which  days  In  a  tuber  ulosls  Institu- 
tion Immediately  before  entlt  ement  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  are  counted  a  :nlnst  the  diiys 
of  coverage  an  Individual  w  luld  otherwise 
have.  In  effect,  the  change  I  lakes  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  hos]  Ital  insurance 
benefits  the  same  If  he  re  elved  ho.«;pltal 
services  In  a  tuberculosis  hosp  tnl  as  It  would 
be  If  he  received  services  In  »  general  hos- 
pital. 

Payment  for  Blci  >d 

The  definition  of  "blood"  1  broadened  to 
Include  packed  red  blood  ce  Is  as  well  as 
whole  blood  and  the  applL  ntlon  of  the 
3-plnt  deductible  provision  v  nder  the  hos- 
pital plan  Is  also  extended  ■  o  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  p  ogram. 

Services  of  Podlat  Ists 
The  amendments  Include  ^  thin  the  defi- 
nition of  physician  a  doctor  o  podiatry,  but 
only  with  respect  to  function!  he  Is  author- 
ized to  perform  by  the  StaC  In  which  he 
practices.  No  payment  will  be  made  for  rou- 
tine foot  care  whether  perforn  ed  by  a  podia- 
trist or  a  medical  doctor. 

Physical  Thcraf  ^' 
The  amendments  extends  it  e  provisions  of 
present  law  to  Include  outpi  tlent  physical 
therapy  services  furnished  by  physical  thera- 
pists employed  by  or  under  an  agreement 
with  and  under  the  supervlsli  n  of  hospitals 
and  other  providers  of  servl  es  aa  well  as 
approved  clinics.  rehabllltatU  n  centers  and 
local  public  health  agencies.  Ai  dltlonnlly.  the 
patient  would  not  have  to  be  !  omebound  for 
the  physical  therapy  services  tt)  be  covered. 

Supplementary  Medical  Instf-ance  Enroll- 
ment Periods! 
The  amendments  add  a  proflslon,  effective 
January  1.  1969.  under  whl^h  the  general 
enrollment  periods  of  the  feupplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  wll  be  placed  on 
an  annual  basis  and  run  froi^  January  1  to 
March  31.  rather  than  Octobei^l  to  December 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  yeaf^  The  Secretary 
would  determine  and  promul*ite  during  De- 
cember of  each  year  the  prernlum  rate  which 
would  be  applicable  for  a   limonth  period 


to  begin  the  following  July  1  When  the  Sec- 
retary promulgates  a  rate  for  part  B,  he  also 
Is  required  to  Issue  a  public  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
bases  upon  which  he  arrived  at  the  rate. 

Persons  wishing  to  dlsenroU  could  do  so  at 
any  time,  but  such  termination  would  not 
take  effect  until  the  close  of  the  calendar 
quarter  following  the  quarter  In  which  the 
notice  was  filed. 

Additional  Days  of  Hospital  Care 

Each  medicare  beneficiary  will  be  provided 
with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days  of  hospital 
care  after  the  90  days  covered  In  a  "spell  of 
Illness"  have  been  exhausted.  Coinsurance 
of  $20  for  each  day  would  be  applicable  to 
such  added  days  of  coverage. 

Incentive  Reimbursement  Experimentation 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  authorized  to 
experiment  with  viu-lous  methods  of  reim- 
bursement to  organizations.  Institutions,  and 
physicians,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  participat- 
ing under  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  child 
health  programs  which  offer  Incentives  for 
keeping  costs  of  the  program  down  while 
maintaining  quality  of  c.u-e. 

Study  of  Drug  Proposals  and  Retirement  Test 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  required  to  study 
and  report  to  the  Confrress,  prior  to  January 
1.  1969.  the  savings  which  might  accrue  to 
the  Government  and  the  effects  on  the  health 
professions  and  on  all  elements  of  the  drug 
Industry  which  might  result  from  enactment 
of  two  proposals  rel.atlng  to  drugs:  (1)  a 
proposal  to  cover  prescription  drugs  under 
medicare,  and  (2)  a  proposal  to  establish, 
through  a  formulary  committee,  quality  and 
cost  control  standards  for  drugs  provided 
under  the  various  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  also  to  study 
ways  to  Improve  the  earnings  test  under 
social  security  and  the  feasibility  of  Increas- 
ing p.iyments  to  those  who  delay  their  re- 
tirement after  age  65. 

Physician  Certification 

The  requirement  of  physician  certification 
of  the  medical  necessity  for  hospital  out- 
patient services  and  admissions  to  general 
hospitals  Is  removed.  Such  services  and  ad- 
missions are  almost  always  medically  neces- 
sary. The  change  will  simplify  administration 
of  the  program  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
paperwork. 

Transfer  of  Outpatient  Hospital  Services  to 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Program 

The  amendments  transfer  hospital  outpa- 
tient diagnostic  services  from  the  hospital 
Insurance  progriun  to  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program.  The  effect  of  the 
change  Is  that  all  hospital  outpatient  bene- 
fits will  be  covered  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  and  thus  subject 
to  the  deductible  ($50  a  year)  and  coinsur- 
ance .eatures  (20  percent).  Tills  provision 
simplifies  the  procedure  for  paying  benefits 
for  hospital  outpatients  by  making  such 
payments  subject  to  a  single  set  of  rules  for 
determining  patient  eligibility,  patient  and 
medicare  liability  and  trust  fund  account- 
ability. 

Hospital  Billing  for  Outpatient  Services 
Hospitals  will  be  permitted,  as  on  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  procedure,  to  collect  small 
charges  (It  not  more  than  $50)  for  outpatient 
hospital  services  from  the  beneficiary  with- 
out submitting  a  bill  to  medicare.  (The 
amounts  collected  would  be  counted  as  ex- 
penses reimbursable  to  the  beneficiary  under 
the  medical  Insurance  plan.)  The  payments 
due  the  hospitals  would  be  computed  at  In- 
tervals to  assure  that  the  hospital  received 
Its  final  reimbursement  on  a  cost  basis.  This 
provision  will  bring  the  requirements  of  the 
medicare  program  more  closely  Into  con- 
formity with  the  usual  billing  practices  of 
hospitals. 


Radiologists"  and  Pathologists'  Service* 
The  amendments  permit  payment  of  fuu 
reasonable  charges  for  radiological  or  patho- 
logical  services  furnished  by  physlclanj  to 
hospital  Inpatients.  Under  present  law,  a  M 
percent  coinsurance  factor  Is  applicable  u  i» 
also  the  $50  deductible  if  It  Is  not  met  by 
other  medical  expenses.  This  provision  im. 
proves  the  protection  of  the  program  as  well 
as  facilitating  beneficiary  understanding,  it 
will  simplify  hospital  and  Intermediary  h«n- 
dllng  of  medicare  claims  by  bringing  the 
requirements  of  the  medicare  program  more 
closely  in  line  with  the  usual  billing  practlcee 
of  hospitals  and  the  payment  methodi  of 
private  Insurance. 

Payment  for  Portable  X-ray  Services 
The  amendments  permit  payment  for  di- 
agnostic  X-rays  taken  In  a  patient's  home  or 
in  a  nursing  home.  Tliese  services  will  be 
covered  under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  If  they  are  provided  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physician  and  are  per- 
formed under  proper  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations. 

Payment   for   Purchase    of   Durable  Medical 
Equipment 

The  amendmenu  permit  payment  to  be 
made  for  durable  medical  equipment  needed 
by  an  Individual,  whether  rented  or  pur- 
chased. If  purchased,  piyment  would  be 
made  periodically  In  the  same  amount  u 
If  equipment  were  rented,  for  the  period 
the  equipment  was  needed  but  without  cov- 
ering more  than  the  purchase  price. 

Reimbursement  for  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Annuitants  for  Premium  Payments  Under 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Program 

Federal  employee  group  health  benefit 
plans  will  be  permitted  to  reimburse  certain 
civil  service  retirement  annuitants  who  are 
members  of  their  plans  for  the  premium 
payments  they  make  to  the  supplementarj 
medical  Insu.-ance  program. 

Date   of    Attainment   of    Age   65   of  Personi 
Enrolling  In  SMI  Program 

A  person  over  65.  who  believes,  on  the 
basis  of  documentary  evidence,  that  he  hat 
Just  reached  age  65,  will  be  allowed  to  en- 
roll in  the  supplementary  medical  Insu.'ance 
program  as  If  he  had  attained  age  65  on  the 
date  shown  In  evidence. 

Use  of  State  Agencies  To  Assist  Healtli  Pacll- 
Ittes  To  Participate  In  the  Various  Health 
Pragrams    Under    the    Social    Security   Act 

Stales  win  be  able  to  receive  75-percent 
Federal  matching  for  the  services  which  State 
health  agencies  perform  to  help  health  facil- 
ities qualify  for  participation  in  the  various 
health  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Including  medicare,  medicaid,  and  tht 
child  health  programs)  and  to  help  ibou 
facilities  Improve  their  fiscal  records  for  pay- 
ment purposes.  Similar  provisions  In  the 
medicare  program  (which  finance  such  sen- 
Ices  on  a  100-percent  basis  from  the  Federal 
hospital  Insurance  trust  fund)  are  repealed 
effective  July  1.  1969.  when  this  provision 
goes  Into  effect. 

Transitional  Provisions  for  Uninsured  Indi- 
viduals Under  the  Hospital  Insurance 
Program 

A  person  atUilnlng  age  65  in  1968  will  b« 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  If  h« 
has  a  minimum  of  three  quarters  of  covers** 
(existing  law  requires  six) ,  with  the  number 
of  quarters  of  coverage  needed  by  personi 
who  reach  age  65  In  later  years  Increasing  by 
three  In  each  year  until  the  regular  Insured 
status  requirement  Is  met. 
Appropriation  to  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Ttust  Fund 
Whenever  the  transfer  of  general  revenue 
funds  to  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  fund  (after  June  30,  1B67)  la  not 
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rnaAt  at  the  time  the  enrollee  contribution  Is 
made  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  will 
17  in  addition  to  the  Government  share,  an 
^ount  equal  to  the  Interest,  that  would 
have  been  earned  by  the  trust  fund  had  the 
transfer  been  made  on  time.  Also,  the  con- 
tjniency  reserve  now  provided  for  1966  and 
1967  will  be  made  available  through  1969. 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council 

The  Health  In8uran(?e  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  will  assume  the  duUes  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Review  Committee.  The 
Medical  Review  Committee,  which  has  not 
vet  been  formed,  will  not  be  appointed.  The 
Health  Insurance  BeneflU  Advisory  Council 
membership  Is  Increased  from  16  to  19 
persons. 

Study  of  Coverage  of  Services  of  Health 
Practitioners 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  study  the  need  for,  and  make 
recommendations  concerning,   the  extension 


of  coverage  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  to  the  services  of  ad- 
ditional types  of  personnel  who  engage  in  the 
Independent  practice  of  furnishing  health 
services. 

Creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  To  Make 
Recommendations  Concerning  Health  In- 
surance for  Disability  Beneficiaries 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  establish  an  Advisory  Council  to 
study  the  problems  relative  to  including  the 
disabled  under  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  also  any  special  problems  with 
regard  to  the  costs  which  would  be  Involved 
In  such  coverage.  The  Council  Is  to  make  Its 
report  by  January  1,  1969. 
Financing  the  Social  Security  and  Hospital 
Insurance  Programs 

The  tax  rates  and  the  tax  base  under  pres- 
ent law  and  under  the  amendments  are 
shown  In  the  following  table: 


TAX  RATES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  AMENDMENTS 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE.  EACH 
|tn  percent! 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Period 
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Presant  law 


Amendments 


Present  law 


Amendments 


19e..., 3.9  18  0.5  0.6  ^^  m 

SS:!i::::;:::::;:       -g  |  ^  f  \U  i.? 

lM7iai)»fter 4.85  5.0  .«      -^ ^^ 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

fc::;::::::      ^  ij  ^i  ^\  V\  H" 

Kl::::::::::::      \\  «.  :?  f         if         ]f 

IW7indilter 7.0  7.0  .8  -9  '^» 

"nolT^e  maximum  taxable  earnings  base  under  present  law.  $8,600,  Is  Increased  to  J7.800  effective  Jan.  1, 1968. 

PtTBUC  wEi-rARE  AND  HEALTH  AMENDMENTS  Under  priority  IH,  the  einployment  office 

would   make  arrangements  for  special  work 

Work  IncenUve  Program  for  AFDC  Families  wou^^  ^  emplov  those  who  are  found  to 

The  amendments  establish  a  new  work  In-  ^^  unsuitable  for  the  training  and  those  for 

centlve  program  for  families  receiving  AFDC  ^hom  no  Jobs  In  the  regular  economy  can  be 

payments  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart-  fou^cj    ^t   the    time.   These   special    projects 

ment  of  Labor.  The  State  welfare   agencies  ^ould  be  set  up  by  agreement  between  the 

would   determine   who   was    appropriate    for  employment   office    and    public    agencies    or 

such  referral    but   would    not   Include    (1)  nonprofit  private  agencies  organized  for  a 

chUdren  who  are  under  age  16  or  going  to  public  service  purpose.  It  would  be  required 

ichool;  (2)  any  person  with  Illness.  Incapac-  ^^^^  workers  receive  at  least  the  minimum 

Ity.  advanced  age  or  remoteness  from  a  proj-  ^age     (but    not    necessarily    the    prevailing 

ect  that  precludes  effective  participation  In  ^^g^^    jj  the  work  they  perform  Is  covered 

work  or  training;  or  (3)  persons  whose    sub-  ^^^^^  a  minimum  wage  statute  (and  In  ap- 

Btantlally  continuous  presence  In  the  home  piymg  the  minimum  wage  law,  their  welfare 

la  required   because   of  the   Illness  or   inca-  grants    would    be    counted).    Moreover,    the 

paclty  of  another  member  of  the  household.  ^^^.^  performed  under  special  projects  must 

Por  all  those  referred  the  welfare  agency  will  ^^^  result  In  the  displacement  of  regtilarly 

»ssure  necessary  child  care  arrangements  for  employed  workers  and  would  have  to  be  of 

the   children    Involved.    An    Individual    who  ^   type  which,   under   the    circumstances   in 

desires  to  parOclpate   in   work   or   training  ^^^  \oca\  situation,  would  not  otherwise  be 

would   be    considered    for    assignment   and,  performed  by  regular  employees, 

unless  specifically  disapproved,  would  be  re-  .^^^    special    work    projects    would    work 

ferred  to  the  program.  jjj^g   ^^j^jg.    ^he   State   welfare   agency   would 

People  referred  by  the  State  welfare  agency  ^^^^    payments    to    the    emplovment    office 

to  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be  han-  ^^j  ^^.   ^^^  ^^^  welfare  benefit  the  family 

died  under  three  priorities.  Under  priority  I.  ^^^-^^  ^ave  been  entitled  to,  or.  If  smaller, 

the  Secretary   of   Labor,   through   the   over  portion  of  the  welfare  benefit  equal  to 

2.000  U.S.   employment  offices,   would   make  ^^  percent  of  the  rates  which  the  Individual 

arrangements    for    as    many    as    possible    to  receives  on  the  special  project, 

move  into  regular  employment  and  would  secretary    of    Labor    would    arrange 

establish  an  employablUty  plan  for  each  other  ^^;  ^^^  participants   to  work   In   a  special 

''*"°"-                                                        ^       ,^  w,  work  nrolect   The  amount  of  the  funds  paid 

under  priority  II  all  those  found  suitable  ^°^^j^^°^"J,-  \^l       ^j^^t  would   depend   on 

would  receive  training  appropriate  to  their  °y  °'™  '""^  ""=   *^  . /  .   .       .^.     .,,.    „o.pnpv 

needs  and  up  to  »30  a  month  Incentive  pay-  the   terms   he   negotiates   with   the    agency 

ment.   After   training    as   many   as   posMble  sponsoring  the  project.  The  amount  of  funds 

would  be  referred  to  regular  employment.  put   into    the   projects    by    the   employment 
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office  could  not  be  larger  than  the  funds 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  State 
welfare  agency. 

The  extent  to  which  the  State  welfare  ex- 
penditures might  be  reduced  would  depend 
upon  the  negotiating  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  U  he  Is  successful  In  placing  these 
workers  In  wor  projects  where  the  pay  Is 
relatively  good,  the  contribution  the  State 
must  make  into  the  employment  pool  would 
be  less  and  there  would  be  a  savings  to  both 
Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Employees  who  work  under  these  agree- 
ments would  have  their  situations  reeval- 
uated by  the  employment  office  at  regular 
Intervals  (at  least  every  6  months)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  It  possible  lor  as  many 
such  employees  as  possible  to  move  Into 
regular  emplovment. 

An  Important  facet  of  this  suggested  work 
program  is  tha'  in  most  Instances  the  re- 
cipient would  no  longer  receive  a  check  from 
the  welfare  agency.  Instead,  he  would  re- 
ceive ".  payment  from  an  employer  lor  serv- 
ices performed.  The  entire  check  would  be 
subject  to  income,  social  security,  and  un- 
employment compensation  taxes,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  individual  would  be  accruing 
rights  and  responsibility  Just  as  other  work- 
ing people  do.  In  those  cases  where  an  em- 
ployee receives  wages  which  are  Insufficient 
to  raise  his  income  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
grant  he  would  have  received  had  he  not 
been  in  the  project  plus  20  percent  of  his 
wages,  a  welfare  check  equal  to  the  dlfler- 
ence  would  be  paid.  In  these  Instances  the 
supplemental  check  would  be  Issued  by  the 
welfare  agency  and  sent  to  the  worker. 

A  refusal  to  accept  work  or  undertake 
training  without  good  cause  by  a  person  who 
has  been  referred  would  be  reported  back 
to  the  State  agency  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment; and,  unless  such  person  returns  to 
the  program  within  60  days  (during  which 
he  would  receive  counseling),  his  welfare 
payment  would  be  terminated.  Protective 
and  vendor  payments  would  be  continued, 
however,  for  the  dependent  children  to  pro- 
tect them   from   the   faults   of   others. 

The  States  would  have  to  meet  20  percent, 
In  cash  or  In  kind,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  (excluding  amounts  paid  on  special 
work  projects,  priority  m.  which  would 
come  from  the  employer  and  the  transferred 
welfare  payments) . 

Earnings  Exemption 
Under  the  present  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program,  the  States,  at 
their  option,  may  disregard  not  more  than 
$50  per  month  of  earned  Income  of  each  de- 
pendent child  under  age  18  but  not  more 
than  $150  per  month  in  the  same  home  in 
computing  the  family's  Income  for  public 
welfare  purposes.  The  States  also  have  the 
option  of  disregarding  $5  income  from  any 
source  before  applying  the  child's  earned  In- 
come exemption. 

Under  the  amendments  earned  Income  of 
each  child  recipient  who  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent or  Is  a  j>art  time  student  not  working 
full  time,  will  be  excluded  In  determining 
need  for  assistance.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
child  or  an  adult  relative  the  first  $30  of 
earned  Income  of  the  group  plus  '^  of  the  re- 
mainder of  such  income  for  the  month  would 
also  be  exempt.  The  prior  pro^'lslon  exempt- 
ing $50  a  month  of  a  child's  lncc«ne  would  be 
superseded  by  these  provisions. 
Dependent  ChUdren  of  Unemployed  Fathers 
The  amendments  provide  that  under 
State  programs  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent ChUdren  of  unemployed  parents. 
Federal  matching  would  be  avaUable  only 
for  the  ChUdren  of  unemployed  fathers. 
Under  present  law  States  may  Include  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  the  unemploymem  of 
mothers,  as  weU  as  fathers.  The  amendments 
also  provide  that  the  Secretary  will  prescribe 
standards  for  the  deternJnation  of  what  con- 
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Btltutps  unomployment   Tlie  term  Is  defined 
by  the  Stntes  under  present  law 

Under  the  amendments,  Stafc  plans  would 
have  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  aflsUtance 
when  a  child's  father  has  not  lleen  employed 
for  at  K'ast  30  days  prior  to  ryelvlng  aid,  If 
he  hns  not  refused  a  bona  fldb  offer  of  em- 
ployment or  training  wlttioia  good  cause, 
and  If  he  has  had  a  recent  ivfd  substantial 
connection  with  the  labor  fo^ce.  Assistance 
would  be  denied  If  the  father  li  not  currenOy 
registered  with  the  public  employment  of- 
fice In  the  State,  If  he  refuseslwlthout  good 
cause  to  undert*ike  work  or  ti  lining,  or  re- 
fuses without  good  cause  to  aicept  employ- 
ment, of  If  he  la  receiving  t  nemployment 
compensation. 

The  States  would  have  to  rel  >r  the  fathers 
to  work  incentive  programs  vlth  30  days 
after  first  providing  them  wit  i  welfare  os- 
sLstance. 

States  which  are  operating  prognuns  for 
the  children  of  unemployed  pArents  a»  pro- 
vided for  under  preeent  law  wpuld  not  have 
to  add  any  additional  chlldri  n  or  families 
as  a  result  of  the  new  provl  ilons  prior  to 
July  1.  1969.  However,  the  ame  \dment  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  persons  coi  ered  would  be 
effective  Januivry  1.  1968.  a»  rt  no  Federal 
matching  would  be  provided  f^r  jjersons  who 
do  not  meet  theee  criteria. 

Limitation  on  Federal  MatcJ  ing  In  APDC 
Progniin 

The  amendments  sets  a  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  |ln  the  AFDC 
program  related  to  the  profiortlon  of  the 
child  population  under  age  18  aided  because 
of  the  absence  fron»  the  honie  of  a  parent 
Federal  financial  parUclpatloi^  would  not  be 
available  for  any  excess  above Ihe  percentage 
of  children  of  absent  parenti  wbo  received 
aid  to  the  child  population  dider  age  18  In 
the  State  as  of  January  1.  196M 

This  limitation  will  be  effecllve  after  Juno 
30.   1968. 

Federal  Payments  for  Foster    lome  Care  of 
Dependent  Chlldi'  'n 

Effective  July  1  1969.  Stat<  s  would  have 
to  provide  AFDC  payments  foi  children  who 
are  placed  In  a  foeter  homi  If  In  the  6 
months  before  proceedings  s  arted  In  the 
court  they  would  have  bee  i  eligible  for 
APDC  If  thev  had  lived  In  the  1  ome  of  a  rela- 
tive The  provision  would  be  optlon.al  with 
the  Slates  before  July  1.  1969.  Under  present 
law.  children  In  foeter  care  a  e  eligible  for 
AFDC  pavmenta  only  If  the^j  actually  re- 
ceived such  payments  in'^tha  month  they 
were  placed  In  footer  care  Fe«  sral  matching 
would  be  available  for  grants  :  ip  to  an  aver- 
age of  $100  a  month  per  child. 

Emergency  As-Mstft  ice 

The  amendments  authorize*  up  to  30  days 
of  emergency  assistance  durllg  a  13-month 
period  to  a  child  under  21  (*d  his  family, 
but  could  not  be  extended  ti  a  family  for 
refusal  (without  good  cause!  lo  accept  work 
or  training  under  the  work  IncenUve  pro- 
gram This  emergency  aid  coild  also  be  ex- 
tended to  migrant  workers  pho  have  de- 
pendent children.  J 

Protective  or  Vendor  I^yments 

The  amendmenW  increase -the  limitation 
of  recipients  for  whom  prot«t:tlve  payments 
could  be  made  bet^^ause  they  were  unable  to 
manage  their  funds  from  5  percent  to  10 
percent  but  exclude*  from  t*e  overall  Um- 
llalion  thoee  recipients  for  whom  such  pay- 
menta  have  been  made  becinise  of  the  re- 
fusal without  good  cause,  o^  an  individual 
to  work,  register  for  work,  o<  to  participate 
under  a  training  or  work  progfam. 
Single  OrganlzaUonal  Unit  fo*  Child  Services 

The  amendments  provide  that  child-wel- 
fare services  and  services  to  (^illdren  receiv- 
ing AFDC  should  be  provide*!  by  the  same 
organizational    unit   at   the   State   and   local 


level,  except  that  In  thoee  Instances  where 
such  services  were  provided  by  separate  State 
agencies  or  separate  local  agencies  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  amendments,  they 
may  continue  to  be  provided  by  such  agen- 
cies. 

Pass  Along 
The  amendments  expand  the  provision  en- 
acted In  1966  which  allows  the  State  to 
exempt  up  to  $6  a  month  of  any  type  of 
Income  In  determining  eligibility  and  the 
amount  of  assistance.  Effective  upon  enact- 
ment, the  States  would  have  the  option  of 
exempting  tip  to  a  total  of  $7.60  a  mouth  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled. 

Increased   Authorizations   for  Child   Welfare 
Services 

The  amendments  Increase  child  welfare 
authorizations  from  965  million  for  fiscal 
year  1960  to  $100  million,  and  from  $60 
million  for  later  years  to  $110  million. 

Provision  of  Family  Service  State  Plan 
Requirement 
Theri?  Is  a  provision  In  present  law  requir- 
ing State  welfare  agencies  to  make  a  plan 
for  providing  welfare  services  for  each  child 
In  an  AFDC  family.  Under  the  amendments, 
the  plan  mu.st  also  provide  for  welfare  serv- 
ices for  the  adtilts  In  the  family. 

Use  of  Subprofesslonal  and  Volunteer  Staff 
The  amendments  require  States,  effective 
July  1,  1969.  to  train  and  use  subprofesslonal 
staff,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  welfare  recipients  and  other  persons  of  low 
Income,  ns  community  service  aides  for  the 
kinds  of  Jobs  appropriate  for  them  In  the 
public  assistance,  child  welfare,  and  health 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
amendment  also  directs  States  to  use  volun- 
teers in  the  program  both  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  recipients,  and  for  the 
assistance  of  advisory  committees. 

Parent  Involvement  In  Day  Care— Day  Care 
Standards 

The  amendments  add  a  State  plan  require- 
ment to  the  child  welfare  day-care  provi- 
sions for  development  of  arrangements  for 
the  more  effective  Involvement  of  parents  In 
day  care  programs.  Also,  the  day  care  stand- 
ards In  the  child  welfare  services  programs 
will  be  made  applicable  to  day  care  pro- 
vided to  AFDC  children. 

Repatriation  Extension 

The  amendments  extend  for  1  year,  through 
June  30.  1969.  the  temporary  legislation 
which  authorizes  assistance  to  needy  Amer- 
icans needy  who  have  been  repatriated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Dep:irtment  of 
State  from  foreign  countries. 

Demonstration  Projects 
Two  million  dollars  annually  Is  currently 
available  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
demonstrations  In  improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding service  to  recipients  or  In  Improved 
methods  of  administration  The  amendments 
increase  this  amount  to  $4  million  annually. 

Payment  for  Home  Repairs 
The  amendment  for  the  cash  public  as- 
sistance programs,  allow  50  percent  Federal 
matching  for  repairs  (up  to  $500)  of  homes 
owned  by  recipients  If  to  do  so  would  be  more 
economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Purchase  of  Social  Services 
The  amendments  permit  the  purchase  by 
welfare  agencies  of  child  care  and  other  serv- 
ices under  the  public  assistance  title  of  the 
act  Such  services  may  now  be  provided  by 
welfare  agency  staff  but  existing  law  does 
not  permit  their  purchase  except  from  other 
State  agencies. 

Social   Work   Manpower  and   Training 
The  amendments  authorize  $5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $6 


million  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  flscal 
years  for  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  and  to  ac- 
credited graduate  schools  of  social  work,  of 
an  association  of  such  schools,  to  meet  part 
of  the  costs  of  development,  expansion,  or 
Improvement  of  undergraduate  programs  in 
social  work  and  programs  for  the  gradual* 
training  of  professional  social  work  person- 
nel. Not  lees  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
appropriated  would  have  to  be  used  for 
grants  for  undergraduate  programs. 
Location  of  Absent  Parents 
The  amendments  provide  that  In  thoM 
Instances  in  which  welfare  agencies  hav« 
been  unable  to  locale  at>sent  parenu  of 
ihlldren  receiving  AFDC  through  all  sources 
available  to  them.  Including  records  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  make  available  any  in- 
formation concerning  their  whereabouts  that 
it  may  have. 

Limitation  on  Federal  Participation  In  Medl. 
cal  Assistance  (Medicaid) 

States  win  be  limited  In  setting  income 
levels  for  Federal  matching  purposes  to 
133' 1  percent  of  the  AFDC  piyment  level. 
(For  the  period  July-December  1968,  the 
percentafie  l.s  150.  and  for  calendar  year 
1969  It  l.s  to  be   140  percent.) 

Federal  matching  for  medical  care  for  all 
those  who  are  receiving  or  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  or  who  would  be  eligible  for  cath 
assistance  If  not  Institutionalized,  will  not 
be  affected  under  the  amendment 

Coordination   of   Medicaid    and    the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Program 

Stales  win  have  vintll  January  1,  1970 
(rather  th:in  January  1.  1968)  to  buy-In  title 
XVIII  supplementary  medical  Insurance  for 
persons  eligible  for  medicaid.  AIfo,  people 
who  are  eligible  for  medicaid  but  who  do 
not  receive  cash  assistance  may  be  Included 
In  the  group  for  which  the  State  can  pur- 
chase such  coverage  and  persons  who  first 
go  on  the  medicaid  rolls  after  1967  are  alw 
eligible.  There  Is  no  Federal  matching  to- 
ward the  State's  share  of  the  premium  In 
such  cases.  Federal  matching  amounts  will 
not  be  available  to  States  for  services  which 
could  have  been  covered  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  programs  but 
were  not  as  a  result  of  a  State's  failure  to 
buy   In. 

Modification   of    Comparability   Provisions— 
Medicaid 

States  do  not  have  to  include  in  medicaid 
coverage  for  recipients  under  age  65  the  same 
services  which  the  aged  receive  under  16« 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
furnished  under  the  buy-In  provisions  dU- 
cussed  above. 
Extent  of  Federal  Financial  ParUclpatlon  in 

State  Administrative  Expenses— Medicaid 

States  will  get  the  same  75-percent  Federa. 
matching  for  physicians  and  other  prolM- 
slonal  medical  personnel  working  on  tn* 
medicaid  program  In  the  State  health  agen- 
cies which  they  now  get  when  such  person- 
nel work  In  the  "single  State  agency."  usua.;? 
the  public  assistance  agency  Under  present 
law,  matching  Is  50  p>ercent  In  such  cases. 

Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assistance 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Assi-'tA^ce 
consisting  of  21  persons  from  ouiAide  ^* 
Qovernment,  Is  established  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
matters  of  admlnlstraUon  of  the  niediraia 
program. 
Free  Choice  for  Persons  Eligible  for  .Mwllcald 

Effective  July  1,  1969  (July  1.  1^~J  <°' 
Puerto  Rico,  the  VlrRln  Islands,  ar.(i  OualE 
people  (Xivered  under  the  medicaid  program 
wUl  have  free  choice  of  qualified  medu-aJ  f»- 
duties  and  practitioners.  Including  com- 
munity pharmacies. 
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0se  of  State  Agencies  To  Assist  Health  Facili- 
ties To  Participate  In  the  Various  Health 
Programs  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
States  will  receive  75-percent  Federal 
matching  for  services  which  State  health 
agencies  perform  to  help  health  facilities 
qualify  for  participation  In  the  various 
health  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Including  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the 
child  health  programs)  and  to  help  theee 
facilities  improve  their  flscal  records  for  pay- 
ment purposes  Similar  provisions  In  the 
medicare  program  (which  finances  such  serv- 
ices on  a  100-percent  basis  from  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund)  nre  repealed 
effective  July  1.  1969.  when  this  provision 
goes  into  effect. 

Payments  for  Services  and  Care  by  a  Third 
Party — Medicaid 
States  are  required  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  the  medical  expenses  of  a  person  cov- 
ered under  the  medicaid  program,  which  a 
third  party  has  a  legal  obligation  to  pay,  will 
not  be  paid,  or.  If  liability  Is  later  deter- 
mined, that  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure 
reimbursement. 

Medicaid  Siifeguards 

The  amendment  requires  States  to  estab- 
lish methcxls  and  procedures  designed  to 
safeguard  against  unnecessary  utilization  of 
health  care  and  services,  as  well  as  to  assure 
that  paj-ments  (Including  payments  for 
drugs)  do  not  exceed  reasonable  charges 
and  that  they  ore  made  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  efficiency,  economy,  and  quality  of  care. 

Skilled  Nursing  Home  Standards 
Under     Medicaid 

States  are  required,  as  a  condition  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  medicaid  program,  to  place 
assistance  recipients  only  in  those  licensed 
nursing  homes  which  meet  certain  condi- 
tions. The  conditions  Include  requirements 
which  relate  to  envlrorunent,  sanitation,  and 
housekeeping  now  applicable  to  extended 
care  facilities  under  medicare,  as  well  as  fire 
safely  standards  of  the  life  safety-  code  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
(unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  State's 
existing  tire  code  Is  adequate). 

Slates  win  also  have  to  have  a  professional 
medical  audit  program  under  which  periodic 
medical  evaluations  of  the  appropriateness 
of  care  provided  title  XIX  patlenu  In  nurs- 
ing homes,  mental  hospitals,  and  other  Instl- 
tuUons  win  be  made. 

Effective  July  1,  1970,  States  which  provide 
skilled  nursing  home  care  under  medicaid 
win  also  be  exjjected  to  provide  home  health 
care  services. 

Federal  Matching   for  Assistance  Recipients 
In    Intermediate    Care    Facilities 

Under  current  law,  vendor  payments  may 
be  made  with  Federal  sharing  only  In  behalf 
of  persons  In  medical  facilities,  such  as 
skilled  nursing  homes.  There  Is  no  Federal 
vendor  payment  matching  for  people  who 
need  Institutional  care  In  the  Intermediate 
range  between  that  which  Is  provided  In  a 
boarding  house  (for  which  eligible  persons 
may  receive  a  money  payment  under  the 
money  payment  programs),  and  those  who 
need  the  comprehensive  services  of  skilled 
nursing  homes. 

The  amendmenu  provide  for  vendor  pay- 
ments In  behalf  of  persons  who  quiUfy  for 
OAA.  AB.  or  APTD.  and  who  are  Uving  In 
facilities  (Including  a  Christian  Science 
sanitarium)  which  are  more  than  boarding 
houses  but  which  are  less  than  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  r.ite  of  Federal  sharing  for 
payments  for  care  In  thoee  Institutions  Is  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  medical  asslstince  under 
title  XIX.  Such  homes  will  have  to  meet 
safety  and  sanitation  standards  comparable 
to  those  required  for  nursing  homes  In  a 
given  SUte. 

This  provision  should  result  In  a  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  title  XIX  by  allowing  States  to 


relocate  substantial  numbers  of  welfare 
recipients  who  are  now  in  skilled  nursing 
homes  In  lower  cost  institutions. 

Maintenance  of  State  Effort 
Present  law  contains  certain  provisions 
which  In  effect  require  that  the  additional 
Federal  dollars  States  received  as  a  result  of 
the  Social  Security  AmendmenU  of  1965  are 
p.Lssed  on  to  reclplent-s  or  are  otherwise  used 
In  the  State's  welfare  program,  for  a  period 
ending  July  1.  1969.  The  amendment*  add  to 
the  kinds  of  expenditures  States  may  count 
(from  July  1,  1966)  In  determining  whether 
they  are  satisfying  the  m.ilntenance  of  effort 
provisions.  The  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision as  amended  would  terminate  July  1. 
1968. 

Direct    Billing— Medicaid 

Under  present  law.  States  are  required  to 
pay  for  health  services  under  medical  assist- 
ance programs  directly  to  the  provider  of  the 
services.  Under  the  amendment,  States  will 
be  permitted  to  make  a  direct  payment  to  the 
recipient  for  physicians'  and  dentists'  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  those  medical  assistance 
recipients  who  are  not  also  recelrtng  cash 
assistance. 

Required  Services  Under  Medicaid 
States  now  have  to  provide,  as  a  minimum, 
hve  basic  services;  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, outpatient  hospital  services,  other 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  and  physician's  services.  States 
m.-.y  select  a  number  of  other  items  of  service 
from  an  additional  list  in  the  law. 

Under  the  amendments  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  tiie  basic  five  services  for 
all  money  payment  recipients  (the  most 
needy  receiving  help  under  the  program). 
With  respect  to  the  medically  Indigent.  States 
would  be  allowed  to  select  either  the  first 
five,  or  seven  out  of  14.  services  authorized 
under  the  law.  except  that  If  nursing  home 
or  hospital  care  services  are  selected,  a  State 
must  also  provide  physician's  services  In 
those  Institutions.  Subsequent  to  July  1, 
1970.  a  State  would  also  be  required  to  pro- 
vide home  health  services  for  Its  cash  assist- 
ance recipients. 

Christian  Scientists — Health  Programs 
Tlie  amendments  add  a  provision  to  the 
medical  assistance  (title  XIX)  and  the  child 
health  programs  (title  V),  making  It  clear 
that  no  provision  In  such  titles  requires  an 
Individual  to  undergo  medical  screening, 
diagnosis,  or  treatment,  where  contrary  to 
his  religious  belief,  except  In  cases  Involving 
contagious  disease  or  environmental  health. 
Hospital  Deductibles  and  Copayment  for 

Medically  Indigent 
Under  present  law.  States  may  not  impose 
any  deductibles  or  cost  sharing  provisions 
with  respect  to  hospital  care  under  the  med- 
icaid program.  Under  the  amendments,  the 
costs  of  hospital  care  received  by  the  med- 
ically needy  will  be  subject  to  deductibles  or 
other  cost  sharing  if  a  State  desired  to  have 
such  provisions  In  Its  program.  No  such  de- 
ductible or  cost  sharing  could  be  Imposed 
with  respect  to  money  payment  recipients, 
as  under  existing  law. 

Essential  Person — Medicaid 
The  amendments  extend  medical  assist- 
ance to  certain  "essential  persons  "  -M  pres- 
ent there  is  no  provision  In  title  XIX  which 
permits  a  State  to  receive  Federal  matching 
for  medical  assistance  provided  for  'essential 
person."  An  "essential  person"  Is  defined  as 
the  spouse  to  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  pub- 
Uc  assistance  recipient  who  Is  living  with 
him,  and  essential  or  necessary  to  his  welfare 
and  whose  needs  are  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  amount  of  his  cash  pay- 
ment. The  wife  of  an  OAA  recipient,  for  ex- 
ample, who  herself  is  not  eligible  for  cash 
assistance  because  she  is  under  age  66  will 
be  eligible  for  medical  assistance  if  the  State 
plan  so  provided. 


Ucenslng   of  Nursing   Home   Administrators 
Under  Medicaid 

The  amendments  require  SUtes  to  license 
administrators  of  nursing  homes.  Admin- 
istrators currently  operaUng  a  home  who  do 
not  qualify  InlUally  would  have  until  July 
1,  1972,  to  qualify.  In  the  meantime,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  ofTer  programs 
of  training  to  assist  administrators  to  qualify. 
Optometrlc  Services  Under  Child  Health 
Programs 

Persons  receiving  health  services  under 
child  health  programs  will  be  free  to  utilize 
the  services  of  optometrists  when  appro- 
priate. 

Family  Planning 

Family  planning  expenditures  are  now  made 
under  the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram in  title  V  and  through  medical  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX,  as  a  medical  services 
expenditure.  States  are  free  to  offer  family 
planning  services  to  AFDC  recipients  under 
title  IV,  but  there  are  no  Federal  require- 
ments. Under  the  amendments.  States  wi:;  be 
required  to  offer  family  planning  services  to 
all  appropriate  AFDC  recipients.  Federal 
matching  of  these  expenditures  wU:  be  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  authorizations  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  are  in- 
creased, and  6  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  are  earmarked  for  famUy  planning. 
(An  estimated  $15  million  would  be  spent  for 
that  purpose  under  the  1969  authorization, 
with  Increases  thereafter) .  Demonstration 
projects  would  need  to  be  developed  for  the 
provision  of  family  planning  services  for 
mothers  In  needy  areas. 

Language  Is  Included  to  clarify  that  the 
acceptance  of  family  planning  services  Is 
voluntary  and  not  a  requisite  for  the  receipt 
of  assistance. 

Training  of  Personnel  for  Health  Care  and 
Related  Services  for  Mothers  and  Children 
The  amendments  will  direct  the  Secretory 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  "to  give 
special    attention     to"     programs    providing 
training  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  mak- 
ing grants  for  training  of  such  personnel. 
Consolidation  and  Increase  of  Child  Health 
Authorizations 
The  amendments  consolidate  the  existing 
separate    child    health    authorizations    Into 
one  single  authorization  with  three  general 
categories.  Beginning  with  1969.  50  percent  of 
the  totol  authorization  would  be  for  formula 
grants,  40  percent  for  project  grants    and  10 
percent  for  research  and  training.  By  July 

1972  the  States  would  have  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  project  grants,  and  90 
percent  of  the  total  authorization  would  then 
go  to  the  States  In  the  form  of  formula 
grants.  Total  authorizations  would  Increase 
from  $250  million  In  1969  to  $350  million  In 

1973  and  thereafter. 

Additional     Requirements     on     the     States 

Under  the  Formula  Grant  Progrtim — Child 

Health 

Stote  plans  must  provide  for  the  early 
Identification  and  treatment  of  crippled 
children.  Title  XIX  Is  amended  to  conform 
to  this  requirement.  The  States  must  also 
devote  special  attention  to  family  planning 
services  and  dental  care  for  children  in  the 
development  of  demonstration  services. 
Project  Grants — Child  Health 

Until  Julv  1972.  the  amendment  authorizes 
project  grants  ( 1)  to  help  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence of  mental  ret-ardailon  and  other  handi- 
capping conditions  caused  by  complications 
associated  with  chlldbearlng,  and  to  help  re- 
duce infant  and  maternal  mortality;  (2)  to 
promote  the  health  of  children  and  youth  of 
schoc>l  and  preschool  age;  and  (3i  to  provide 
dental  care  and  services  to  children.  Beg::.- 
ning  July  1972,  responsibility  for  these  proj- 
ects will  be  transferred  to  the  States. 

The  flscal  year  1968  authorization  for  ma- 
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ternlty    and    Infant    care    special    projects 
grants  is  Increased  from  $30  t^  $35  million. 
Limitation  on  Federal  Matc^ng  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  emd  VlrglB  Islands 
The  dollar  limit  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation   In    public    asslstaJice    for    Puerto 


I 


Rico  Is  raised  from  the  present  $9.8  million 
to  $12.5  million  for  1968,  $16  million  for  1969, 
$18  million  for  1970.  $21  million  for  1971  and 
$24  million  for  1972  and  thereafter.  Up  to  an 
additional  $2  million  can  be  certified  for  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  expenses  to  support 
work  Incentive  programs. 


Under  medicaid  an  overall  dollar  limit  of 
$20  million  Is  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  ratio  of  Federal  matching  Is  changed 
from  55  percent  to  50  percent. 

Proportionate  adjvistments  are  made  for 
Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  ;  iF  MONTHLY  CASH  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R.  12080  AS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 


Average  monthly  earnings  after 
1950 


]  7  or  less 


Prei  nt     H.R. 
lai         12080 


$55.00  $78.20  $88.40 

44.  00  62. 60  70. 80 

27.50  39.10  44.20 

20.70  29.40  33.20 


1.  Retirement  at  65  or  disability  . 

benefit $44i  iO 

2.  Retirement  at  62 35J0 

3.  Wife's  benefit  at  65  or  with 

child  in  her  care 22;  10 

4   Wife's  benefit  at  62 16(  >0 

5.  1  child  of  retired  or  disabled  ; 

worker 22,  X) 

6.  Widow,  62  or  older 44:  K) 

7.  Widow  at  60,  no  child 3^  !0 

8.  Disabled  widow  at  age  50 , 

9.  Widow  under  62  and  1  child 66, 

10.  Widow  under  62  and  2  children.  66; 

11.  1  Surviving  child 44^  10 

12.  2  surviving  children 66.  0 

13.  Maximum  family  benefit 66.10 

14.  Maximum  lump-sum  death  ^  .      „ 

payment 132j0    165.00    234.60    255.00 


$150 


$250 


$300 


$350 


$400 


$550 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


Present 
law 


H.R. 
12080 


$6501- 
HR. 
120(0 


27.50 
55.00 
47.70 
33.40 
82.50 
82.50 
55.00 
82.50 
82.50 


39.10 
64.60 
56.00 

117.46 
102.  00 
58.70 
117.40 
120.00 


44.20 

73.00 

63.30 

44.50 

132.60 

132.60 

66.30 

132.60 

132.60 


$101.70 
81.40 

50.90 
38.20 

50.90 
84.00 
72.80 

■  isi.'io 

202.  40 

76.30 

152.60 

202.  40 


$115.00 
92.00 

57.50 
43.20 

57.50 

94.90 

82.30 

57.60 

172.60 

202.  40 

86.30 

172.60 

202. 40 


$112.40 
90.00 

56.20 
42.20 

56.20 
92.80 
80.50 

'168.  60 

240.00 

84.30 

168.60 

240. 00 


$127.10 
101.70 

63.60 
47.70 

63.60 
104.90 

91.00 

63.60 
190.  80 
240.  00 

95.40 
190.  80 
240.00 


$124.20 
99.40 

62.10 
46.60 

62.10 
102.  50 
88.90 

■  186. 40" 

279. 60 

93.20 

186.40 

280. 80 


$140.40 
112.40 

70.20 
52.70 

70.20 
115.90 
100.50 

70.30 
210.60 
280.  80 
105.30 
210.60 
280.  80 


$135.90 

108.80 

68.00 
51.00 

68.00 
112.20 
97.30 

"204."(J0" 
306.00 
102.00 
204.00 
309.20 


$153.60 
122.90 

76.80 
57.60 

76.80 
126.80 
109.90 

76.90 
230.  40 
322.  40 
115.20 
230.  40 
322.  40 


$168.  00 
134.  40 

84.00 
63.00 

84.00 
138.60 
120.  20 

'252.'6o' 
368.00 
126.00 
252.00 
368.00 


$189.90 
152.  00 

95.00 
71.30 

95.00 
156.70 
135.90 

95.00 
285.00 
395. 60 
142.50 
285.00 
395. 60 


255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00 


$218.00 
174.40 

'105.00 
78.80 

109.00 
179.90 
156.  X 
109.10 
327.00 
434. 40 
163.50 
327.00 
434.40 

255.00 


I  Maximum  AME  under  H.R.  12080. 
Source:  Social  Security  Administration. 


OA»l 


'  Maximum  wile's  benefit 


TABLE  2.-MAX    HUM  CONTRIBUTION  AMOUNTS  UNDER  AMENDMENTS— OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  DISABILITY,  AND  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 


Health  insurance 


Total 


Calendar  year 


Previous 
law 


1967 

mend- 

nents 


1967 $257.40 

1968        257.40 

1969-70 290.40 

1971-72 290.40 

1973-75 320.10 

1987  and  after 320.10 


Previous 
law 


1967 
amend- 
ments 


Previous 
law 


1967 
amend- 
ments 


Employee 


57.40 
96.40 
27.60 
S8.80 
JO.  00 

90.00 


Source:  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  A  ministration. 


Item 


$33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.30 

52.80 


$33.00 
46.80 
46.80 
46.80 
50.70 


$290.  40 
290. 40 
323.  40 
323. 40 
356.40 


$290.  40 
343. 20 
374. 40 
405. 60 
440.70 


70.  20        372. 90        460.  20 


OASDI 


Health  insurance 


Total 


Calendar  year 


Previous 
law 


1%7 
amend- 
ments 


Previous 
law 


1967 
amend- 
ments 


Previous 
law 


1967 
amenil- 
ment] 


Sell-employed 


1967          $389.40  $389.40  $33.00 

1968'              389.40  452.40  33.00 

1969-70 435.60  491.40  33.00 

1971-72    435.60  538.20  33.00 

1973-75 462.00  546.00  36.30 

1987  and  after 462.00  546.00  52.80 


$33.00 
46.80 
46.80 
46.80 
50.70 


$422. 40 
422.  40 
468.60 
468.60 
498.  30 


$422.40 
499,20 
538.20 
585.00 
596.70 


70.20        514.80       616.20 


TABLE  3.-EStMATED  ADDITIONAL  OASDI  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  IN  CALENDAR  YEARS  1968,  1969,  AND  1972  UNDER  AMENDMENTS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


1968 


1969 


1972 


General  benefit  increase J. 2.529  3,190  3,604 

Benefit  increase  for  transitional  Insured.. 1. 6  7  5 

Benefit  increase  for  transitional  noninsurel 43  43  25 

Liberalized  benefits  with  respect  to  wome^  workers...  73  90  101 

Special  disability  insured  status  under  ageE31 60  72  77 


Item 


1968 


1969 


1972 


Disabled  widow's  benefits  at  age  SO 50 

Earnings  test  liberalization 140 

Total 2.901 


63 
221 


73 
244 


3.686 


4,129 


Source:  Chief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Idministratlon. 

TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  CONTRIBUfON  INCOME  AND  BENEFIT  OUTGO  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  AMENDMENTS,OLD-AGE.SURVIVORS,  DISABILITY,  AND  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 

I  (In  billions  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 


Contrlbuti<|>  income  Benefit  outgo 


Excess  of  contribu- 
tions over  benefits 


Present  law 


1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


Source:  Chief  Actuary.  Social  Security  A  (ministration. 


24.2 
25.5 
26.9 
28.2 
29.4 
30.8 


4.3 
4.1 
6.S 
7.0 
6.8 
6.4 


Calendar  year 


Contribution  Income 


Benefit  outgo 


Excess  of  contribu- 
tions over  benefits 


Amendments 


1968 31.0 

1969 35.2 

1970 36.8 

1971 40.8 

1972 «-5 


28.3 
30.4 
31.8 
33.3 
34.7 


2.7 
4.6 
&0 
7.5 
7.6 
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TABLE  5.-0ETAIL  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  COSTS  AGREED  TO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMIHEE 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year 
1968         1969 


Fiscal 

year 
1970 


Fiscal 

year 
1971 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


Pibllc  assistance: 

AFDC  costs  if  there  Is  no  change  In 

present  law' 

Title  XIX  costs  If  there  Is  no  change 

in  present  law'...   ---- 

All  other  public  assistance  costs  If 

there  Is  no  change  in  present  law '. 

Subtotal,  present  law. 

Increases  In  the  bill: 

Day  care 

Other  social  services 

Earnings  exemptions 

Work  training 

Foster  care 

Emergency  assistance 

Puerto  Rico,  et  al 

Demonstration  projects -- 

Additional  child  health  requirements 

in  title  XIX •■- 

OAA,    AB,    APTD    spouses    under 

medicaid --- 

Medical  review  program  for  nursing 

homes 


1,462.0  1,555.0  1,647.0 
1,391.0  1,913.0  2,289.0 
1,647.0    1,700.0    1.725.0 


(0 


30 


35.0 

80.0 

35.0 

70.0 

20.0 

25.0 

129.0 

165.0 

10.0 

20.0 

10.0 

20.0 

7.8 

11.0 

2.0 

2.0 

(0 


14.0 
2.5 


30.0 

15.0 

5.0 


Subtotal,  increases. 


<  SO       265. 3       443. 0 


1.741.0 
2.690.0 
1,750.0 


160.0 

100.0 

30.0 

209.0 

33.0 

35.0 

14.2 

2.0 

40.0 

16.0 

7.5 

646.7 


1,837.0 
3.118.0 
1,776.0 


350.0 

125.0 

35.0 

308.0 

40.0 

35.0 

17.5 

2.0 

50.0 

17.0 

10.0 

989.5 


Fiscal 
year 
1968 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


Decreases  in  the  bill: 

AFDC  limitation ----- 

AFOC  reductions  for  persons  trained. 

Restrictions  on  title  XIX 

Decreases  in  public  assistance  due  to 

social  security  benefit  increase 

Federal  participation  in  cost  on  care 

in  "Intermediate  care  facilities".. 

Subtotal  decreases. 

Net  cost  of  savings  due  to  public 

assisUnce  amendments 

Tot^k    public     assistance     as 
amended  by  bill 

Child  welfare: 

Present  law .- 

Increase  for  child  welfare  services... 
Increase  for  child  welfare  research... 


-11.0      -63.0 
-329.0    -678.0 


-15      -65.0     -7a  0 
_10.0      -20.0 


-145.0        -257.0 
-1,037.0    -1,405.0 


-75.0 
-29.0 


-75.0 
-29.0 


-15    -415.0    -831.0    -1,286.0    -1.766.0 


-35    -149.7    -388.0 
4,535    5,018.3    5,237.0 


-639. 3       -766. 5 
5.541.7       5.954.5 


55 


Subtotal,  increases.. 
Social  work  manpower. 


55.0 

45.0 

5.0 

50.0 
5.0 


60.0 
50.0 
lOO 

60.0 
5.0 


60.0 
50.0 
15.0 


60.0 
50.0 
15.0 


65.0 
5.0 


65.0 
5.0 


Net  public  welfare  cost  or  savings 
in  bill 

Child  Health: 

Authorizations  in  bill 

Authorization  in  present  law 


35 


203 
198 


-94.7    -323.0       -569.3       -706.5 


Increase  in  bill. 


250.0 
210.5 

39.5 


275.0 
225.5 

49.5 


325.0 
225.5 


74.5 


99.5 


'  Mniltldes'all  mS"v1ndor  payments:  assumes  ^percent  annual  increase  in  unit  costs  after         ^^j^.  ^osts  are  based  on  1968  prices  except  as  noted  in  assumptions. 
"fAssumes  continued  decline  in  number  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  recipients,  and 


Source:  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


TABLE  6.-W0RK  TRAINING  IMPACT  OF  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Full-time 

Federal 

lob 

Work 

AFDC 

Trainees 

place- 

Fiscal year 

training 
expenses 

reduction 
due  to 

(thou- 
sands)' 

ments 
after 

(millions) 

training 
(millions) 

training 
(thou- 
sands) 

1968 

I96S 

$30 
>129 

27 

no 

-$n 

13 

1970 

165 

-63 

150 

55 

1971 

209 

-145 

190 

75 

1972 

308 

-257 

280 

95 

Total. 

841 

-476 

757 

250 

'Does  not  include  recipients  on  priority  III  work  projects. 
'Includes  $8,000,000  1-year  cost  for  priority  III  work  projects 
(lor  public  agencies). 
Durce:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k.  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
'his  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'.ne  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967, 
was  the  product  of  loner  and  exhaustive 
deliberations  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  It  was  the 
subject  of  8  hours  of  debate  in  this  body. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House,  by 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  415  to  3,  it 
was  a  good  bill  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  committee  adopted  most  of 
the  welfare  provisions  in  the  original 
House  version. 

It  was  a  bill  I  supported,  and  I  have 
oeen  shocked  to  learn  that  Federal  tax 
dollars,  through  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty,  apparently  have  been  used  to 
misinform  welfare  recipients  regarding 
"he  contents  of  'hf  measure. 


I  have  at  hand  a  letter  -vi.ich  was 
mailed  to  ADC  mothers  in  Black  Hawk 
County.  Iowa,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  a  group  called  Mothers  for 
Adequate  Welfare.  This  group  was 
formed  with  the  staff  assistance  of  the 
legal  services  program.  Black  Hawk 
County  Legal  Aid  Society.  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  and  the  legal  services  program  is 
operating  with  a  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  more  than 
$66,000. 

Although,  as  I  say,  the  letter  bears  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  Mothers  for 
Adequate  Welfare.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  prepared  by  Robert  C. 
Oberbillig.  director  of  the  legal  services 
program,  or  by  a  member  of  his  staff. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Black 
Hawk  County  group  has  affiliated  with 
an  outfit  in  Washington  known  as  the 
Povertv  Rights  Action  Group.  Operating 
from  the  Poverty  Rights  Action  Center, 
1713  R  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
this  is  the  organization  which  reportedly 
mobilized  ADC  mothers  to  disrupt  hear- 
ings before  Uie  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee when  that  committee  was  con- 
sidering H.R.  12080.  Referring  to  the 
demonstration,  the  lead  paragraph  of  a 
Washington  Post  article  on  September 
20, 1967.  reads  as  follows: 

A  bitter  band  of  welfare  mothers  staged  a 
"walt-ln"  for  the  enUre  Senate  Finance 
Committee  yesterday  after  testifying  that 
there  would  be  a  "holocaust  In  every  city"  If 
restrictive  House-passed  welfare  changes 
become  law. 

Also  interesting  to  note  is  tl.r  far'  that 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Poverty  Riehts  Action  Group  is  one 
Richard  Cloward,  a  profes.sor  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  Univer- 


sity. New  York  City.  Let  me  read  the 
following  from  an  article  written  by  Clo- 
ward and  a  Frances  Fox  Piven  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  2.  1966.  :s,=ue  of  the 
Nation  magazine: 

The  right  to  Income  must  be  guaranteed  or 
the  oppression  of  the  weUare  poor  will  not  be 
eliminated  ....  In  order  t«  generate  a  crisis, 
the  poor  mtist   obtain   benefits   which   they 

have  forfeited 

By  crisis,  we  mean  a  publicly  \-i£ible  dis- 
ruption in  some  Institutional  sphere.  Crisis 
can  occtir  spontaneously  (e.g.  riota)  or  as  the 
intended  result  of  tectics  of  demonstration 
and  protest  which  either  generate  institu- 
tional disruption  or  bring  tmrecognlzed  dis- 
ruption to  public  attention.  PubUc  trouble  Is 
political  liability;  it  calls  for  action  by  polit- 
ical leaders  to  stabilize  the  situation.  Be- 
cause crisis  usually  creates  or  exposes  conflict 
It  threatens  to  produce  cleavages  in  a  political 
consensus  which  politicians  will  ordinarily 
act  to  avert. 

What  the  authors  of  this  article  pro- 
pose is  the  destruction  of  established  sys- 
tems unless  the  demands  of  welfare 
recipients,  no  matter  how  unreasonable. 
are  met.  I  have  no  intention  of  submitting 
to  their  intimidation  and  ;K;litica'.  black- 
mail. 

And  1  a:r.  confident  ihr  va?:  n-.a:crity 
of  citizens  of  the  district  I  have  tr.e  honor 
of  representing  would  net  war.t  me  to 
vield  I  am  also  conflden;  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  Federal  tax  revenue 
to  ."support  the  activities  of  the  Mothers 
for  Adequate  Welfare  when  that  group 
has  affiliated  with  a  radical  national  or- 
ganization which  apparently  advtx-ates 
revolution  and  threaten.^  a  "hclocaust  in 
every  city  " 

Getting  back  to  the  letter  wWch  v.a.= 
distributed  by  the  Mothers  for  Adequate 
Welfare,  let  me  read  excerpts  from.  ;t 
With  reference  to  the  welfare  pro\l.sicns 
of  H.R.  12080: 
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U  the  Senate  should  pass  tais  bill  In  Its 
present  form,  you  (ADC  Mothers)  would  be 
required  to  work  In  Jobs  thit  would  be 
assigned  to  you  by  the  County  regardlesa  of 
how  much  money  they  would  pAr  you.  IX  you 
had  any  children  16  years  or  <lder  In  your 
family,  they  too  would  be  require  d  to  work. 

What  this  law  basically  m<  ins  If  It  is 
passed  Is  that  you  are  of  no  ^  ilue  to  your 
children  and  that  It  would  bi  better  that 
you  be  taken  out  of  the  homi  to  work  or 
they  be  taken  from  you  than  to  have  you 
care  for  your  children  ivs  you  ar    presently. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  d  stlriKulshed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  VIr.  Mills] 
and  other  members  of  the  Cc  mmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  resent,  ai  I  do,  this 
attempt  to  misinform  welfai ;  recipients 
regarding  the  purpose  of  thi  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  bljl  on  which 
they  worked  so  long  and  haW- 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  H.R.  12080  which 
would  require  any  adult  or  ctiild.  who  is 
suffering  from  a  physical  or  c^her  handi- 
cap, to  take  a  job.  And  it  Is  nDt  Intended, 
as  I  understand  the  bill,  to  tajce  a  mother 
away  from  the  home  where  ller  presence 
is  needed.  Neither  would  a^iy  child  be 
made  to  quit  school  and  takela  job. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  ta  those  indi- 
viduals who  would  mislnfornj  these  ADC 
mothers  that  what  they  are  doing  Is 
jeopardizing  the  entire  aid  ti  dependent 
children  program,  for  mak^no  mistake 
about  it.  unless  we  can  slof'  down  the 
tremendous  rate  of  growth  %i  the  num- 
ber of  those  receiving  aid.  i^e  ADC  pro- 
gram could  be  abandoned  betause  of  the 
inability  of  hard-pressed  taxpayers  to 
pay  the  costs.  I 

Under  the  circumstances, fit  is  Indeed 
strange  that  anyone  who  pifjports  to  be 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  J'fX  mothers 
would  raise  objections  wheji  this  body 
attempts  to  obtain  adoption  t)f  construc- 
tive measures  to  bring  aboi^  long  over- 
due improvements  in  the  prcpram. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ♦bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  « 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  wisli  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  b  few  of  the 
many  messages  I  have  receivtd  through- 
out the  country  In  opposition  to  that  part 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  12080 
which  refers  to  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  caseload  freeze.  They:  come  from 
some  of  the  outstanding  auihorltles  in 
the  Nation  and  I  ask  leave  to  enter  some 
of  them  In  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  also 
include  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  Tuesday,  December  12, 
1967.  which  expresses  the  coneem  of  that 
newspaper,  which  will  appear  after  the 
messages:  | 

AFL-CIO  urges  you  vote  agal«t  conference 
report  on  Social  Security.  OAi)I  recipients 
deserve  much  more  than  meagfclncreases  It 
contains.  We  deplore  punitive JWelf are  pro- 
visions In  report  which  unfalrlywnd  unjustly 
penalize  Nation's  poor  Just  bee* use  they  are 
poor.  Your  vote  for  rejection  Of  Conference 
Report  would  enable  a  new  <  anference  to 
write  an  adequate  Social  S«curll  ?  BUI. 

OeORGE  ;  riEANT. 

Presiden  ,AFL-ClO. 


We  urge  your  leadership  to   persuade   the 
House   to  reject   Conference  Report  on   H.R. 
13080.  Title   II   Is   most   harmful    legislation 
affecting  children  to  be  proposed  during  last 
32  years.  Please  use  strongest  efforts  to  adopt 
Senate  version  or  eliminate  Title  II  of  Bill. 
Joseph  H.  Reid, 
Executive     Director,     Child     Welfare 
League  of  America. 


United  Community  Service*  of  Metropoli- 
tan Boston  strongly  opposea  punitive  Welfare 
provisions  of  Social  Security  Amendment  Bill 
particularly  AFDC  Case  Load  Freeze.  Respect- 
fully urge  Massachusetts  delegation  stand 
together  to  defeat  these  restrictions. 
John  O.  Rhome. 

President. 


Appalled  at  Congressional  Conference 
Committee  recommendation  for  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments.  Please  do  not  vote  to  limit 
the  APDC  Case  Load.  For  Congress  to  deny 
food  to  needy  children,  some  yet  unborn  Is 
an  atrocity. 

Rt.   Rev.   Joseph   T.    Alves. 

Rev.  Francis  Q.  O'Sulluan. 

Rev.  E^UGEN■  P.  McNamara. 


Conference  Committee  Report  Social  Secu- 
rity BUI  appalling  Title  II  provisions  freez- 
ing AFDC  Case  Load  and  forcing  work  morally 
and  flnanclnlly  unsound.  Plead  with  you  not 
to  accept  Conference  Committee  Report  or 
any  Bill  with  these  regressive  features.  Would 
be  tremendous  set  back  for  the  Nation. 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Alves, 
Chairman,    Social    Policy    and    Action 
Division,     National     Association     of 
Social  Workers,  Massachusetts  Coun- 
cil of  Chapter. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  Dec    12.  1967) 
Let  'Em  Eat  Cake 

With  Congress  racing  to  get  away  from 
Washington  for  a  month's  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, there  Is  probably  little  to  be  done  about 
the  Conference  Committee's  agreement  on 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  law  ex- 
cept to  deplore  the  committee's  niggardli- 
ness. 

Deplored,  then.  It  Is.  And  to  the  hilt.  It 
cornea  on  the  heels  of  another  such  com- 
mittee's cutting  of  the  antlp)overty  authori- 
zation a  few  days  earlier,  the  slashing  of  for- 
eign aid  funds  and  the  pittance  distributed 
with  such  fanfare  for  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. It  comes  at  a  time  when  billions  are 
still  pouring  uninterruptedly  Into  govern- 
ment financed  research  for  supersonic  air- 
craft, safe  automobiles,  nuclear  produced  gas 
and  oil  and  other  such  private  Industry  proj- 
ects. Including  virtually  unsupervised  spend- 
ing by  the  arms  and  munitions  Industry. 

It  confirms  fears  that  any  cuts  which 
Washington  Is  about  to  make  In  spending 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  those  least  able  to 
p.-^y  and  least  able  to  defend  their  Interests. 
It  Justifies  the  outrage  of  progressive  sena- 
tors who  will  demand  (forlornly  at  this  late 
date)  that  the  Senate  reject  it  and  return  It 
to  a  new  and  rectifying  conference. 

Its  most  regressive  feature  is  the  proposed 
revision  of  welfare  laws  curtailing  benefits 
to  welfare  mothers  and  dependent  children. 
A  government  once  called  humanitarian  has 
decided  to  save  a  few  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  clilldren  whose  crime  Is  that  they  un- 
wisely chose  to  be  born  Into  welfare  fam- 
ilies after  a  legislatively  prescribed  cutoff 
date. 

Children  and  welfare  mothers  are  hit  at 
one  end  of  the  bill  and  the  aged  111  at  the 
other.  Typical  Is  the  provision  limiting  the 
sum  which  the  aged  Infirm  may  deduct  from 
their  Income  taxes  for  medicines  and  drugs 
This  Is  not  only  unfair  but  an  Instance  of 
borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  for  plainly 
the  aged  poor  will  have  to  get  the  money  for 
essential  medication  from  one  quarter  or 
another — If  not  out  of  deductions  from  taxes, 
then    from   welfare   or   private   charity   and 
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with  all  of  the  humiliation  forced  on  such 
recipients. 

Great  to-do  has  been  made  of  an  increase 
of  $1680  from  the  current  limitation  of  jisoo 
in  the  wages  which  may  be  earned  without 
losing  Social  Security  benefits  But  this  li 
merely  to  continue  a  gross  Inequity,  for  the 
premiums  already  have  been  paid  and  there 
Is  no  such  limitation  at  all  on  unearned 
Income. 

The  crowning  bit  of  nonsense  Is  in  the 
meager  increase  in  benefits,  an  Increase 
which  underscores  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  law  Is  not  a  security  law  at  all.  but 
an  insecurity  law.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  Increase  In  premluma.  But 
$1680  a  year  (the  maximum  now  permitted 
In  wages)  plus  $55  a  month  (the  new  min- 
imum In  Social  Security  monthly  beneflui 
figures  out  at  $45  a  week,  which  is  scarcely 
enough  to  maintain  a  man  without  other  a«- 
slstance — other  assistance  which  the  law,  in 
theory.  Is  Intended  to  obviate. 

The  compromise,  sdys  the  A.F  L  -C.I.O..  U 
Inhumane.  It  may  not  be  that.  But  It  comes 
close. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  these  messages 
pertaining  to  AFDC  and  child  welfare. 
I  opposed  these  restrictive  amendments 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  with  the 
recommendations  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees in  the  field  of  aid  to  dependent 
children.  This  program  was  originally 
initiated  to  provide  funds  which  could 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  families 
with  children,  and  would  encourage  a 
strengthening  of  the  family  unit  by  keep- 
ing children  and  parents  together. 

Under  this  program,  the  conferees 
have  asked  us  to  withhold  support  from 
those  children  who  represent  an  increase 
In  the  proportionate  number  receiving 
AFDC  in  each  State.  It  has  placed  an 
emphasis  on  Insuring  that  adults  and 
older  children  In  AFDC  families  enter 
the  labor  market  and  accept  employment 
so  they  may  become  self-sufiBcient.  I  be- 
lieve we  too  often  forget  that  in  most 
AFDC  families  there  is  only  one  per- 
cent— a  mother — and  if  she  be  required 
to  work,  the  care  of  preschool  children 
would  necessarily  be  left  to  others,  usu- 
ally older  children  who  are  forced  to  drop 
out  of  school  in  order  to  help  at  home. 

And.  too.  there  Is  the  appalling  sugges- 
tion that  we  abandon  the  concept  of 
comparability  in  medical  services  as 
originally  mandated  under  title  XIX 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  downgrad- 
ing standards  of  medical  care  for  chil- 
dren in  APDC  families,  their  caretakers, 
as  well  as  the  disabled  and  the  blind.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  a  Nation  a.s 
wealthy  as  ours  cannot  provide  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  most  dependent  and 
vulnerable  of  its  members. 

Many  of  our  States,  Including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  are 
moving  forward  by  placing  control  of 
welfare  programs  at  a  statewide  level: 
however,  the  AFDC  restrictions  con- 
tained la  this  bill  would  reemphasiM  the 
role  of  the  local  agencies  by  requiring 
that  they  be  responsible  for  such  moral 
judgments  as  the  limiting  of  illegitimate 
births,  provision  for  family  planning  and 
the  determining  of  what  constitutes  a 
"suitable"  family  homellfe. 

Once  again  the  Federal  Government  Is 
pointing  the  finger  of  moral  justice  at 
one  class  of  our  population.  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  we  in  the  Federal  Goverrunent  are 
qualified  to  make  moral  Judgments  of 
this  nature,  and  should  exert  every  effort 
to  remove,  rather  than  encourage,  the 
stigma  which  has  long  been  attached  to 
those  families  receiving  AFDC  and  other 
public  assistance  funds 

The  most  tragic  fact  abxjut  these  re- 
gressive proposals  is  that  they  are  all  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  children.  It  Is  un- 
derstandable that  some  of  us  should  be 
perplexed  and  frustrated  over  the  grow- 
ing number  of  families  requiring  public 
support  and  services.  But  the  problems 
which  these  families  face,  and  which  we 
are  attempting  to  solve  are  extremely 
complex  and  have  been  generations  in 
the  making.  There  can  be  no  Immediate 
and  simple  solution.  If  we  believe  other- 
wise, and  pursue  easy  answers,  then  5 
years  from  now  we  shall  find  ourselves 
lamenting  our  failures  as  we  today  com- 
plain about  those  of  the  past  5  years.  We 
must,  therefore,  reconcile  ourselves  to  a 
long  and  sustained,  and  no  doubt,  costly 
effort  and  meanwhile  refrain  from  Im- 
posing upon  defenseless  children  the  cost 
of  society's  or  their  parent's  failures  and 
inadequacies. 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  efforts 
toward  the  expansion  of  social  services, 
as  well  as  a  removal  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  AFDC  program,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  our  homeless, 
neglected,  and  deprived  children. 

For  the  future  of  child  welfare,  I  hope 
to  see  adequate  Federal  laws  which  will 
protect  both  the  child  and  our  society;  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  personnel 
and  the  necessary  facilities  to  provide 
social  services  which  will  be  equally 
available  to  all  children  in  all  political 
subdivisions;  adequate  health  services  to 
Insure  the  physical,  emotional,  and  men- 
tal well-being  of  children;  extensive  re- 
search in  child  behavior;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  know  of  the  worthwhile  assistance 
the  many  private  charitable  and  reli- 
gious groups  have  given  needy  children, 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
they  have  contributed,  along  with  afiUl- 
ated  organizations.  I  have  seen  the  out- 
standing results  achieved  by  volunteer 
workers  in  providing  not  only  financial 
assistance  to  our  children,  but  also  the 
guidance  and  understanding  which  is  so 
often  absent  in  broken  or  disrupted 
homes.  I  know  they  will  continue  their 
5er\'ices  and  dedication  in  making  this  a 
better  world  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. 

Because  they  have  shown  an  impres- 
sive interest  along  these  lines.  I  am  con- 
fldent that  by  joining  efforts  we  can  re- 
duce the  burdens  weighing  heavily  upon 
this,  our  most  vulnerable  minority  group. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  closing  may  I  say  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  13-percent 
Increase  for  social  security  recipients. 
T!ie  89th  Congress  promised  to  the  aged 
of  this  country  an  increase  that  would  be 
effective  January  1.  1967— this  promise 
v&s  not  kept.  It  took  a  full  year  to  bring 
this  bill  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
When  this  bill  was  first  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  voted  for  It  because  of  the  parlia- 
iiontary  situation.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
then  in  order  to  keep  the  bUl  alive  hop- 


ing and  praying  that  when  it  reached 
the  other  body  increases  would  be  made 
In  the  amounts  for  all  Social  Security 
recipients  and  that  the  minimum  pay- 
ment would  be  raised  to  a  realistic  figure 
In  order  that  the  aged  of  this  country 
could  survive  In  the  face  of  rising  prices 
and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  This  bill  is 
inadequate,  this  bill  should  go  back  to 
the  conference  committee  even  if  it 
means  that  we  stay  here  in  session.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Me^ns  Committee  in  answer 
to  my  question  about  returning  this  bill 
to  conference  indicated  that  it  would 
mean  a  delay  of  1  month.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  would  be  far  better  for  the  social 
security  recipients  to  receive  a  higher  in- 
crease in  benefits  and  have  the  minimum 
amounts  raised  to  the  version  adopted  by 
the  Senate  than  to  accept  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  know  it  means  a  little  in- 
convenience for  the  membership.  How- 
ever In  view  of  the  harsh  restrictions  in 
the  AFDC  amendments  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  increases  for  the  aged  I  am 
compelled  in  good  conscience  to  vote 
against  the  conference  committee  report. 
If  this  takes  place  I  would  then  move 
that  the  House  conferees  go  back  into 
conference  with  the  other  body  and  take 
steps  to  increase  social  security  and  re- 
move the  restrictions  placed  on  innocent 
children  under  the  AFDC  provisions. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Republicans  applaud  final  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  as  legislation  badly  needed  to  re- 
lieve the  plight  of  millions  of  older 
Americans  whose  lives  have  been  ravaged 
by  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
inflation. 

Republicans  pressed  for  quick  passage 
of  social  security  benefit  Increases  before 
the  end  of  the  last  session.  The  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes,  stressed  the  urgency  of  action 
then  and  contributed  significantly  to  the 
drafting  of  the  1967  amendments  when 
earlier  action  was  prevented  by  the 
majority. 

Great  credit  should  go  to  Mr.  Byrnes 
and  other  Republicans  ^mong  the  House 
conferees  on  the  social  security  legisla- 
tion for  giving  such  strong  support  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Representative  Wilbitr 
Mills. 

I  commend  the  House  conferees  for 
bringing  back  to  our  Chamber  a  final 
proposal  which  is  constructive  and  will 
be  beneficial  to  our  senior  citizens.  Re- 
publicans are  happy  to  join  v.ith  their 
Democratic  friends  in  endorsing  that 
product,  a  measure  they  had  no  small 
part  in  shaping. 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 


Speaker.  I  reluctantly  have  decided  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  pending  social  se- 
curity conference  report. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  to  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  the  more  liberal  Senate  version. 
However,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  prior  right  to  exercise  this  motion 
was  exercised  by  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  I  Mr.  Utt].  As  we  know,  the 
rules  of  the  House  provide  for  only  one 
motion  to  recommit;  thus  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Calif  orma  I  Mr.  Utt] 
precluded  any  additional  efforts  along 
this  line. 

In  voting  for  the  conference  report,  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
at  no  time  has  any  Member  of  this 
House,  except  those  who  served  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  had  any 
opfMDrtunity  to  amend  and  improve  this 
legislation. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  legislation 
does  not  contain  an  extension  of  medical 
care,  as  the  President  recommended,  to 
the  disabled  beneficiaries  under  OASDI. 
The  failure  to  provide  a  $100  social  se- 
curity minimum  payment  for  those  who 
have  worked  25  years  or  longer  in  cov- 
ered employment,  the  cutback  from  the 
Senate  version  of  $70  per  month  mini- 
mum, the  reduced  taxable  wage  base,  as 
well  as  failure  to  provide  fair  treatment 
for  the  blind  all  represent  lamentable 
deficiencies  in  this  bill. 

Ftirther,  the  failure  to   guarantee  to 
each  of  the  Nation's  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled   public    assistance    recipients    the 
modest  $7.50  per  month  increase  borders 
on  the  inexcusable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  one-half  of  the  2.8  million  recip- 
ients in  the  adult  categories  of  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  wUl  not,  and  cannot 
under  any  circumstances,  receive  any  in- 
crease of  any  kind  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  because  they  do  not  re- 
ceive any  income  outside  the  public  as- 
sistance grant.  This  is  the  case  because 
the  only  provision  of  the  bill  perrmttmg 
these  public  assistance  recipients  to  re- 
ceive any  benefit  under  the  bill  requires, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  said  recipients 
have  some  outside  income — for  example, 
from  social  security,  railroad  retirement, 
relatives'  contributions,  or  other  sources. 
For  the  balance  of  the  adult  public 
assistance  recipients — who  do  have  some 
outside   Income,   primarily   social   secu- 
rity—this legislation  will  not  of  itself  pro- 
vide even  these  persoros  with  any  increase 
in  their  small  monthly  grant.  It  will  first 
require  that  the  State  legislatures  must 
enact  into  law  special  provision  permit- 
ting the  recipients  to  retain  up  to  a  $7.50 
per  month  ceiling  from  any  social  secu- 
rity or  other  income  that  they  may  re- 
ceive. In  the  event  a  State  fails  to  so  act, 
all  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recip- 
ients in  that  State  will  be  denied  any 
benefit  increases  under  this  bill  and  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  decrease — dollar 
for  dollar— in  the  public  assistance  grant, 
for  every  dollar  increase  provided  on  the 
Social  Security  side  of  this  bill. 

The  cruel  and  unnecessary  "freeze"  as 
of  January  1, 1968,  in  the  AFDC  program 
where  parental  support  is  denied  by  ^ir- 
tue  of  the  desertion  of  the  family  by  the 
father  will  result  in  either  the  denial  of 
assistance  to  untold  thousands  of  de- 
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pendent  children  or  an  Lnciease  In  the 
already  overburdened  budget  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  growing  Sta  .es  of  the 
Nation. 

The  cutbacks  and  severe  Iknltatlon  on 
the  income  permitted  person  ;  entitled  to 
medical  care  under  title  XC :  will  result 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  he  Nation's 
medically  Indigent  being  de  lied  needed 
medical  care  or  in  the  furt  ler  shifting 
of  the  financial  burden  to  ustain  this 
program  from  the  Federal  '  Treasury  to 
the  State  and  local  taxpayen  . 

There  is  one  further  con  ;ern  that  I 
should  like  to  express.  The  ii  creased  so- 
cial security  benefits  could  v  2ll  result  in 
a  net  decrease  in  the  month]  r  income  of 
those  drawing  veterans'  or  widows'  of 
veterans  pensions.  I  understa  id  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  )n  a  bill  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  this  session  that 
will  correct  this  unthinkable  -esult,  but  I 
think  it  important  to  emphi  size  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  correctiv  i  legislation, 
this  bill — standing  on  Its  ow* — would  re- 
sult in  thousands  of  veterana  or  widows  of 
veterans  receiving  a  net  i  eduction  in 
their  veterans'  pensions. 

As  It  may  be  gathered,  he  decision 
whether  to  vote  for  or  agat  st  this  con- 
ference committee  report  Is  a  most  diffi- 
cult one.  The  social  securltj  benefits,  al- 
though too  small,  are  better  han  none  at 
all.  Millions  upon  millions  o  low-income 
Americans  rely  primarily,  f  not  exclu- 
sively, on  social  security  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  famil;  !s. 

On  balance.  I  resolved  th  t  it  is  prob- 
ably wiser  to  guarantee  thl  increase  in 
benefits — inadequate  altho  igh  it  may 
be — that  millions  will  receiv  ;.  This  must 
outweigh  my  grave  conc(  m  for  the 
smaller  but  still  very  signifl  :ant  number 
of  people  in  similar  econo  nic  circum- 
stances who  will  receive  not  ling  at  all  as 
a  result  of  the  unnecessary  gaps  In  this 
legislation  and  some  hundr  !ds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  will  re  eive  an  un- 
necessary cutback  in  the  1<  vel  of  their 
Government's  commitment  t )  bring  them 
a  better  life. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.  I.  12080,  the 
Social  Security  Amendmeitt    of  1967. 

The  legislation  represents  a  construc- 
tive enlargement  and  impi  ovement  of 
the  social  security  system  J  i  many  re- 
spects, including  an  expande  I  authoriza- 
tion for  child  health  and  di  y  care  pro- 
grams, a  13-percent  rise  1 1  social  se- 
curity payments,  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  frons  $44  to  $55, 
and  a  clarification  and  stre  igthening  of 
many  of  the  soft  spots  in  t  le  medicare 
program. 

However,  the  serious  de  ects  In  the 
measure  before  us  are  mos .  distressing 
to  those  of  us  who  are  deep  y  Interested 
in  making  social  security  n  ore  respon- 
sive to  the  felt  needs  of  our  people.  The 
meager  increase  in  benefits  tvill  do  little 
to  ease  the  grim  plight  of  most  of  our 
retired  people.  Social  secilrlty  Is  the 
chief,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
older  people,  the  only  sour^  of  retire- 
ment income.  In  view  of  theifact  that  a 
fully   adequate  level  of  social  security 


payments  would  require  a  much  greater 
boost  in  present  payments,  the  approved 
increase  of  13  percent  is  clearly  inade- 
quate. 

The  conference  report  also  represents 
a  step  backward  from  more  enlightened 
welfare  practices  and  forbodes  enormous 
additional  welfare  costs  for  our  already 
hardpressed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  was  opposed  to  the  punitive 
public  welfare  amendments  contained  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  which,  of  course,  were 
not  subject  to  floor  amendment  under 
the  closed  rule  prevailing  in  the  House. 
I  was  gratified  at  the  more  liberal  and 
realistic  changes  made  by  the  Senate, 
and  It  is  most  disheartening  that  these 
did  not  prevail  in  conference. 

The  welfare  benefit  freeze  contained 
in  H.R.  12080  will  impose  heavy  tax  bur- 
dens on  local  communities.  It  is  strong- 
ly opposed  by  State  and  local  authorities 
and  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ex- 
perts from  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal disciplines.  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  McCorkle, 
the  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  has  wired  me: 

New  Social  Security  legislation,  HR  12080 
as  reported  out  of  Senate-House  conference 
contains  provision  freezing  federal  participa- 
tion in  aid  .to  families  of  dependent  children 
program  If  adopted  this  can  be  catastrophic 
for  New  Jersey,  particularly  our  urban  cen- 
ters. New  Jersey  will  suffer  because  1 — It  is 
nationally  recognized  that  the  number  of 
welfare  recipients  has  been  maintained  at  a 
low  level  In  Ney?  Jersey  and  2 — New  Jersey 
has  the  third  highest  rate  of  In-mlgratlon  In 
the  nation.  Freeze  on  Federal  participation 
would  place  the  entire  cost  of  increased 
loads  on  State,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

The  cities  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  and  Essex  County,  in  which  they 
are  located,  are  already  assuming  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  public  welfare 
costs  caused  chiefly  by  immigration  from 
rural  areas.  A  real  fiscal  crisis  confronts 
these  communities  which  will  be  further 
aggravated  by  the  restrictions  on  Fed- 
eral participation  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  conference  report  before  this 
House  today  falls  far  short  of  what  we 
owe  to  the  retired  and  to  the  poor  in  our 
affluent  society.  I,  for  one,  will  continue 
to  fight  for  achieving  a  social  security 
system  that  will  more  fully  achieve  its 
noble  purpose  of  insuring  the  security 
and  dignity  of  its  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one is  aware  that  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  us  here  who  have  serious 
misgivings  about  the  potential  hardships 
and  inequities  that  may  be  inherent  in 
several  of  the  conference  report  recom- 
mendations such  as,  among  others,  the 
proposed  freeze  on  aid  to  dependent 
children,  the  unrealistic  featmes  of  the 
mandatory  work  training  programs  for 
welfare  recipients,  the  restrictive  costs 
ceiling  on  medicare,  the  very  meager  in- 
crease in  the  outside  earnings  limita- 
tions and  failure  to  include  the  workers 
reduced  benefit  retirement  age  to  60. 

However,  we  are  reluctantly  impelled, 
at  this  moment,  to  accept  this  report  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  under  the  present 
Chamber  proceedings,  we  are  afiforded 


no  opportunity  to  offer  and  appeal  for 
support  of  remedial  amendments;  It  \s 
either  this  conference  report  or  no  so- 
cial security  bill  this  year  or  very  Ukelj- 
next  year. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  question  of  the 
sincerity  and  diligence  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  of  both 
sides  of  Congress  in  their  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  work  out  a  compromise  to  resolve 
more  than  295  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  origi- 
nal  legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  13-percent 
general  Increase  in  benefits,  one  of  the 
largest  raises  In  history  affecting  some 
23  million  of  our  elderly  citizens  who 
have  lived  In  anticipation  over  these  pf ;.-. 
several  months,  will  help  them  in  finan- 
cially adjusting  to  the  expected  price  rises 
immediately  ahead. 

Although  the  amount  that  retired  per- 
sons can  earn  and  still  collect  benefits 
was  by  no  means  raised  enough,  it  must, 
however,  be  considered  a  further  step  iii 
the  right  direction.  The  provisions  ex- 
tending hospital  care  under  medicare  to 
120  days  and  the  simphfying  of  paper 
work  in  that  program  are  additional  and 
welcome  changes  for  the  better. 

The  many  other  improvements  affect- 
ing all  of  those  enrolled  under  our  social 
security  system  have  already  and  exten- 
sively been  explained  by  the  able  man- 
agers of  this  report  and  we  have  no  in- 
tention, at  this  day  and  hour,  to  indulge 
in  unnecessary  repetition. 

Because  the  report  contains  certain 
necessary  improvements  in  the  overall 
social  security  structure  and  because  It 
has  been  indicated  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  granted  to  us  early  next  session 
to  review  the  questionable  provisions  of 
this  conference  agreement,  we  are  con- 
strained to  accept  it  for  the  real  benefits 
it  does  project  for  those  who  are  in  ur- 
gent need  of  them  while  we  resolve  to 
remove  the  Inequities  as  soon  as  it  Is 
legislatively  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Like  to  express  my  support  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1967.  Although  this 
bill  is  not  entirely  adequate  in  providing 
for  the  rapidly  Increasing  needs  of  senior 
citizens,  it  docs  represent  an  important 
improvement  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

However,  much  more  must  be  done.  An 
increasing  number  of  our  population 
joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizen  each 
year.  One  In  every  11  persons  in  the 
United  States  is  aged  65  or  over — a  total 
of  18  Va  million.  This  number  exceeds  the 
total  population  of  20  of  our  States.  In 
this  century,  the  percentage  of  the  U.S. 
population  aged  65  and  over  more  than 
doubled— from  4.5  percent  in  1900  to  9.4 
percent  in  1965— while  the  number  In- 
creased sixfold — from  3  million  to  more 
than  18  million.  By  the  year  2000  we  ex- 
pect to  have  28  million  senior  citizens. 
about  a  40-percent  increase.  California 
Is  expected  to  have  over  2V2  million  sen- 
ior citizens  by  1985,  an  increase  of  over 
1  million.  An  American  born  in  1900 
could  expect  only  to  reach  his  40th  birth- 
day; an  American  bom  today  can  expect 
to  reach  his  70th. 

Yet,  85  percent  of  older  people  have 
annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,500,  and 
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66  percent  of  them  earn  less  than  $1,500 

annually.  ^  .,       , 

These  figures  represent  a  national 
challenge — one  that  we  must  meet  by 
gassing  this  social  security  legislation 
^  by  recognizing  tliat  a  great  deal 
more  must  be  done  to  update  and  im- 
arove  our  social  security  system  so  that 
it  will  meet  the  ever-increasing  and  con- 
stantly changing  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

Our  gross  national  product — the  value 
of  total  output  of  goods  and  services- 
Increased  from  $285  billion  in  1950  to 
$790  billion  in  1967  to  date.  The  rate 
of  increase  was  nearly  7  times  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  population  over  the 
same  period.  Average  per  capita  di-spos- 
jble  income  Increased  from  $1,384  to 
$2,747.  an  Increase  of  $1,363  or  98  5  per- 
cent. ,        ^,     . 

These  statistics  make  It  clear  that  we 
have  not  done  enough  to  help  our  senior 
atizens  and  that  we  must  make  a  greater 
effort  to  improve  the  income  for  retired 
citizens,  provide  better  housing,  medical 
care,  social  services,  education,  and 
recreation. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1367  now  before  the  Hou.sc  there 
Lv  a  13  percent  increase  In  benefits  for 
more  than  24  million  Americans.  Average 
monthly  benefits  paid  to  retired  workers 
and  their  wives  arc  increased  from  $145 
to  $16.)  and  minimum  monthly  benefits 
for  a  retired  worker  are  increased  from 
$44  to  $55.  Monthly  benefits  would  range 
from  S55  to  $160.50  for  retired  workers 
now  on  the  social  security  rolls.  The 
special  benefits  paid  to  certain  uninsured 
individuals  age  72  and  over  would  be  in- 
creased from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  a 
single  person  from  $52.50  to  $60  for  a 
couple. 

The  bill  increases  from  $1,500  to  $1,680 
the  amount  of  annual  outside  earnings 
a  person  may  earn  without  the  loss  of 
social  security  benefits.  Although  this 
is  far  from  adequate  it  does  represent  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  introduced 
abill  to  raise  the  amount  to  $3,600,  which 
I  feel  Is  a  more  realistic  figure. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  Act 
of  1967  also  improves  the  medicare  pro- 
gram by  increasing  hospitalization  cov- 
eraee.  Each  medicare  beneficiary  will  be 
provided  with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60 
days  of  hospital  care  after  the  90  days 
covered  in  a  "spell  of  Illness"  have  been 
exhausted.  It  also  allows  a  patient  to  sub- 
mit an  Itemized  bill  for  paj-ment  under 
medicare  rather  than  having  to  pay  the 
bill  first  and  then  submit  a  paid  receipt 
for  reimbursement.  Senior  citizens,  with 
a  low  income  to  begin  with,  cannot  af- 
ford to  divert  precious  resources  to  pay 
for  high  medicare  costs  and  then  wait 
for  reimbursement  under  medicare. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Advisory 
Council  to  submit  by  January  of  1969  a 
report  outlining  the  problems  encoun- 
tered thus  far  by  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  medicare  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements.  I  know 
that  many  senior  citizens  in  my  district 
of  Riverside  and  Imperial  Cotmties  in 
California  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  initial  delays  and  problems  of  medi- 


care. Although  medicare  has  been  greatly 
improved,  I  feel  that  further  streamlin- 
ing is  needed. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  have  re- 
ceived much  needed  hospital  and  doctor 
care  imder  medicare.  The  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1967  provides  for  the 
largest  Increase  in  benefits  since  1952. 
This  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  con- 
tinue to  help  our  senior  citizens  maintain 
a  sense  of  dignity,  self-respect,  and  finan- 
cial independence. 

In  many  ways  however,  this  bill  does 
not  go  as  far  as  it  should.  To  meet  the 
cost  of  living  increase,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  larger  increase  in  benefits.  What 
would  be  better  yet  Is  an  automatic  In- 
crease In  benefits  tied  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
periodic  legislative  action. 

Senior  citizens  also  face  great  diflB- 
culty  In  paying  for  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  The  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  been  directed  to 
imdertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems  involved  In  covering  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs  imder  the  medicare 
program.  This  study  Is  presently  under- 
way and  I  hope  that  the  expensive  bur- 
den of  high  cost  medicine  can  be  lifted 
from  our  elderly. 

At  the  present  time  m  California,  prop- 
erty taxes  are  extremely  high  and  fall 
hardest  on  senior  citizens.  I  believe  that 
a  comprehensive  State,  local,  and  Federal 
study  should  be  made  to  find  a  way  of  re- 
ducing this  burden.  Tax  sharing  legisla- 
tion could  be  one  way  of  allowing  the 
States  to  hold  the  line  on  Increasing 
property  taxes.  Another  alternative  that 
should  be  studied  Is  to  allow  an  appro- 
priate Federal  income  reduction  for 
property  taxes  which  senior  citizens  must 
pay. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  areas  of 
concern  to  our  senior  citizens  and  Indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  continuing  efforts 
to  Insure  them  a  better  life. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  comes  before  us  today  as 
the  conference  report  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
drew  up  this  measure,  I  had  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  my  views  on  some  of  the 
provisions  amply  known  in  a  separate 
dissent.  I  supported  the  bill,  however, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  I 
was  hopeful  that  the  provisions  which  I 
regarded  as  objectionable  would  be  de- 
leted in  conference.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  not.  I  now  revert  to  my  original 
decision— to  support  this  legislation  with 
reluctance,  feeling  that  more  good 
emerges  from  It  than  harm. 

I  object  to  the  presence  in  this  legis- 
lation of  two  provisions  particularly, 
provisions  which  are  directed  at  the  poor 
and  will  cost  money  to  the  States  which 
are  most  responsible  In  performing  their 
social  duties. 

The  first  provision  sets  a  freeze  at  the 
present  levels  on  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  for  AFDC — aid  for  dependent 
children.  This  means  that  the  States 
to  which  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
flock  In  search  of  opportunity  will  be 
penalized.  New  York,  for  example,  would 
like   to   have   jobs   available   for   every 


migrant  into  the  State  but,  when  there 
are  no  jobs,  it  cannot  let  people  starve. 
This  bill  will  deny  New  York— and  simi- 
lar responsible  States— all  further  grants 
of  funds  for  this  kind  of  welfare  assist- 
ance. This  measure  is  obviously  directed 
against  the  industrial,  urban  States, 
while  leaving  unaffected  those  States 
with  normal  outmigration. 

I  also  object  to  the  provision  which 
cuts  back  on  Federal  aid  for  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor, 
known  as  medicaid.  Once  again.  New 
York  is  being  penalized  for  being  re- 
sponsible. My  State  has  sought  to  make 
sure  the  poor  have  good  medical  care, 
irrespective  of  means.  This  bill  snatches 
away  from  New  York  the  funds  that 
were  promised  to  it  under  the  law  passed 
several  years  ago.  I  object  to  Congress' 
reneging  on  this  commitment. 

I  commend  the  conferees,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  bringing  back  a  bill  which  enlarges 
benefits  somewhat  beyond  the  121/2  per- 
cent which  the  House  voted.  I  note  also 
that  there  have  been  other  improve- 
ments. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
provisions  remain  for  the  child  welfare 
program  proposed  by  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Burke].  On  the  whole,  this  bill  has  more 
advantages  than  defects  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, I  will  vote  to  support  it.  But 
I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  say  that 
I  am  satisfied  with  its  retrogressive  pro- 
visions and  I  must  annotmce  that  I  will 
seek  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  to 
have  them  repealed  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  conference  report 
on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distingtiished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  leader- 
ship In  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  before  adjournment  of  this  session. 
Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  know  of  his  sympathy 
for  the  aged  and  disabled  citizens  and 
his  understanding  of  their  problems.  We 
also  know  of  his  outstanding  ability  and 
fairness,  which  have  won  him  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  members  of 
the  committee  and  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  higher  ben- 
efit increase  and  other  social  security 
improvements  such  as  a  voluntary  re- 
tirement age  of  60  years,  and  a  higher 
minimimi  than  the  $55  provided  in  the 
conference  report.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  act  now  to  give  our  23 
million  elderly  citizens  the  extended 
benefits  provided  in  this  bill.  In  my  con- 
gressional district  some  67,000  people 
now  receive  close  to  $4  million  in 
monthly  social  security  checks.  The  13- 
percent  Increase  will  bring  over  $600,000 
of  additional  spending  jwwer  into  our 
local  communities. 

Futtire  increases  in  monthly  cash  ben- 
efits will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  provide 
our  elderly  citizens  their  fair  share  of 
our  Nation's  abundance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  our  distinguished  chairman  that  new 
methods  of  financing  our  social  secu- 
rity system  must  be  found  If  we  are  to 
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provide  more  adequate  benefits  which 
our  elderly  so  richly  deserveJone  answer 
is  partial  financing  of  the  ststem  out  of 
general  revenue.  I  have  intioduced  leg- 
islation which  would  provile  for  this 
type  of  financing  and  I  hoiie  our  com- 
mittee will  consider  it  duriig  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  j 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  IVQ-.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  confefence  report 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease benefits  for  recipients  under  this 
act  This  Congress  has  devowd  as  much, 
If  not  more,  time  considering  this  legis- 
lation than  any  other  piece  c«  legislation 
before  us.  The  conference  report  which  Is 
now  being  considered  is  tne  result  of 
many  months  of  extensive  hjarlngs  and 
review  by  the  Ways  and  Mea  is  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Finance  Core  mittee,  and 
the  House-Senate  conferen  ;e  commit- 
tee. It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  bill  we 
could  put  together  consider!]  ig  the  com- 
plexity of  its  provisions  anc  the  strong 
arguments  that  were  made  b  >th  pro  and 
con  on  the  original  proposal  hat  was  of- 
fered to  Congress  by  the  adr  linistration. 

This  bill  will,  undoubtedl;  ,  be  disap- 
pointing to  certain  indiv  duals  and 
groups  of  Individuals  becaust  it  does  not 
meet  the  standards  of  the  p  oposal  sug- 
gested to  Congress,  and  t  lat  certain 
limitations  have  been  set  on  aid  for  de- 
pendent children.  However,  the  overall 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  he.  Ipful  to  the 
22.9  million  people  receiving  lenefits  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.  By  approv- 
ing this  conference  report  ve  are  not 
closing  the  door  on  the  possit  lity  of  con- 
sidering further  amendment ;  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  to  increasi  benefits  as 
they  are  needed  and  can  be  lupported.  I 
should  think  that  this  wouH  hold  true 
for  the  so-called  "freeze"  oi  i  the  AFDC 
rolls  which  goes  into  effect  Jt  ly  1,  1968. 

The  intent  of  this  "freeze"  las  a  mean- 
ingful purpose,  but  the  provl  sion,  at  this 
time,  causes  me  considerable  concern  be- 
cause it  fails  to  take  into  iiccount  the 
efifect  of  the  migration  fron  southern 
rural  areas  to  urban  cent(  rs  such  as 
Chicago.  I  am  concerned  be  :ause  of  re- 
cent Federal  district  court  rulings  in 
the  States  of  Delaware  and  I^onnectlcut 
and  the  District  of  Columbia ,  when  they 
ruled  that  the  residency  reqi  irement  for 
eligibility  to  receive  welfare  )enefits  was 
unconstitutional. 

In  Illinois  the  Federal  district  court 
in  Chicago  is  considering  ; ,  suit  filed 
against  the  State  concerning  the  l-year 
residency  requirement  for  e  liglbility  to 
receive  welfare  benefits.  If  his  Illinois 
law  is  ruled  unconstitutional  It  will  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box  for  an  esti  nated  5,000 
families  in  Illinois,  who  ha  ve  recently 
moved  to  Illinois  from  othe"  States,  to 
apply  for  welfare  benefits  j  nd  thereby 
Increasing  Illinois'  cost  for  public  as- 
sistance by  $15  million.  It  could  also 
attract  a  greater  number  of  nigrants  to 
move  to  Illinois  in  order  to  o  Dtaln  better 
welfare  benefits  than  they  a-e  receiving 
In  their  o^vti  States.  This  san  le  condition 
could  be  applied  to  other  States  who 
have  established  meaningful  vclfare  pro- 
grams, should  the  U.S.  Suf  reme  Court 
uphold  the  Federal  court  ru^ng  in  Con- 
necticut   concerning    the 


ality   of   the 
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With  the  "freeze  "  and  the  constitu- 
tionality ruling  of  a  State's  residency 
requirement,  those  States  with  mean- 
ingful welfare  programs  could  face  a 
huge  deficit  in  their  budget  for  public 
assistance  because  the  newcomers  may 
well  bring  them  above  the  level  of  the 
freeze,  and  there  is  no  way  to  send  these 
people  back.  Thus,  these  northern  In- 
dustrial States  attracting  the  southern 
rural  migrants  would  be  taxed  to  support 
the  welfare  cases  coming  from  the  south- 
ern rural  areas,  and  thereby  relieving 
those  southern  States  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area.  It  would  be  a  most 
Inequitable  arrangement. 

It  could  well  be  that  special  allowances 
may  have  to  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
migration.  Therefore.  I  would  hope  that 
the  door  Is  not  closed  in  this  area,  and 
that  Congress  would  reconsider  this 
"freeze"  when  the  States  affected  by  mi- 
gration present  their  problem  to  us. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  the 
conference  report  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  bill  with  very  mixed  feel- 
ings. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  majority  of  the  provisions  of 
this  final  version.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance are:  the  13-percent  increase  in 
benefits,  the  raise  in  the  minimum  bene- 
fit from  S44  to  $55  a  month,  the  increase 
in  the  earnings  limitation,  and  the  provi- 
sions liberalizing  and  Improving  the  med- 
icare program.  These  major  changes  are 
urgently  needed. 

I  am,  however,  greatly  concerned  by 
two  major  changes  made  in  the  aid  for 
families  with  dependent  children — 
AFDC — program. 

First,  and  of  great  concern  to  me,  is 
the  provision  which  establishes  an  en- 
rollment freeze,  effective  June  30,  1968, 
which  will  preclude  Federal  aid  for  any 
more  children  than  are  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  AFDC  program  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968. 

The  intent  is  that  the  individual  States 
will  provide  for  the  additional  children 
who  will  need  financial  aid.  But  we  all 
know  that  the  States  are  already  facing 
financial  problems  in  meeting  these 
needs,  and  I  fear  this  action  will  create 
situations  of  desperate  need  and  suffer- 
ing for  children  guilty  of  nothing  but  the 
fact  of  their  existence. 

The  second  very  drastic  change  Is  that 
which  would  set  up  a  mandatory  employ- 
ment-job training  program  for  families 
receiving  AFDC  payments.  Under  these 
provisio  IS,  mothers  of  schoolchildren 
would  be  forced  to  work  or  participate  in 
job  training  projects,  with  welfare  agen- 
cies charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
assuring  proper  child  care  arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  employment  referral 
system  with  its  three  priorities  outlined 
In  this  bill  appears  to  me  to  be  a  vast, 
cumbersome  administrative  mechanism 
which  the  States  will  find  both  difficult 
and  expensive  to  establish  and  operate.  I 
cannot  see  how  the  individual  States  will 
be  able  in  the  time  required  to  provide 
the  employment  possibilities,  training 
programs  and  special  work  projects  en- 
visioned by  the  bill.  In  addition.  I  cannot 
see  how  we  can  immediately  provide  the 
facilities  and  personnel,  already  In  short 
supply,  to  assure  the  child  care  necessary 


when  mothers  are  forced  to  leave  home 
for  work  or  training. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  heartily 
endorse  the  objective  which  these 
changes  seek  to  achieve.  Splrallng  wel- 
fare  costs  are  an  Increasingly  serious 
burden,  particularly  for  areas  such  as 
my  own  county  of  Essex  In  New  Jersey 
It  Is  eminently  desirable  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  help  move  people  from  the 
welfare  rolls  into  productive  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  public  benefit,  and  of  im- 
measurable importance  to  the  individual 
who  can  establish  self-i^iiance  and  dig- 
nity  through  his  own  employment. 

I  believe  the  intent  of  these  changes 
Is  in  the  right  direction.  However,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  premature  and  unwise  at 
this  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  early  in  the 
next  session  they  can  receive  thorough 
review  and  consideration. 

Despite  my  doubts  on  these  aspects.  I 
will  vote  for  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments, for  the  urgent  need  for  Increased 
benefits  overrides  the  flaws  in  the  bUl 
which  can  be  rectified.  I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation,  but  I  also  urge  an  ob- 
jective, careful  review  of  the  welfare 
changes  early  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  conferees  on  H.R, 
12080.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  for  a  job  well  done. 

The  House,  and  hopefully,  the  Senate, 
will  adopt  the  report  so  that  the  23  mil- 
lion American  beneficiaries  will  receive 
their  increased  payments  on  schedule 
This  is  money  well  spent  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  our  older  retired  peo- 
ple, the  disabled  who  can  no  longer  work 
and  the  widows  and  their  children  whose 
breadwlrmer  died  before  his  family  was 
grown  up  enough  to  be  self-supporting 

The  amendments  provide  a  greater 
chance  for  the  older  person  to  continue 
to  perform  useful  work  rather  than  re- 
tiring completely  by  permitting  people  to 
earn  a  little  more  each  month  without 
losing  their  social  security  benefits. 

The  cost  of  the  amendments  is  pro- 
vided in  a  responsible  way.  Social  se- 
curity taxes  will  go  up  gradually  as  they 
do  In  present  law.  but  at  a  slightly  fast- 
er rate  to  assure  that  the  social  security 
program  continues  to  be  financially 
sound  into  the  future. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  com- 
ment about  some  of  the  welfare  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  while  these  changes 
may  not  be  what  everyone  would  like 
them  to  be.  they  are  an  honest  attempt 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  that  has 
developed  over  the  years.  The  amend- 
ments do  not  attempt  to  preclude  wel- 
fare payments  to  anyone.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  amendments  is  to  provide 
people  with  the  tools  they  need  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  aim  is  a  bet- 
ter life,  and  a  freer  life  that  can  be  pro- 
vided under  our  welfare  programs.  The 
rights  of  the  poor  are  not  being  denied, 
rather  the  poor  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  seek  the  full  rights  of  free  Amer- 
icans. They  will  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  a  life  free  from  the  restric- 
tions and  investigations  of  the  welfare 
program.  Thus,  what  some  have  called 
restrictions  on  the  States  are  not  re- 
strictions. The  States  are  free  to  do  what 
they  will,  as  they  are  under  present 
law.  The  bill,  however,  provides  incen- 
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tives  so  that  more  States  will  take  a  more 
active  part  in  raising  the  poor  from  wel- 
fare to  self-support. 

I  believe  the  conferees  have  been  dili- 
gent In  their  duty,  that  they  have  dis- 
charged a  difficult  task  in  a  most  com- 
mendable manner  and  they  have  pre- 
sented the  House  with  a  bill  worthy  of 
our  support.  If  any  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  do  not  work  out  as  well  as  we 
anticipate,  the  experience  will  show  us 
how  to  improve  them.  The  bill  is  a  bold 
start  in  an  ongoing  battle  to  remove 
poverty  from  this  land  of  plenty. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day reluctantly.  In  support  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  There  are 
some  features  in  the  bill  as  reported 
Thlch  trouble  me.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  get  a  more  substantial  increase  in 
benefits.  I  had  hoped  that  some  of  the  re- 
strictive features  as  to  the  new  welfare 
program  could  be  Ironed  out  in  the  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees.  I  hoped,  for  example, 
that  the  so-called  welfare  "freeze,"  which 
was  removed  from  the  House  bill  by  the 
Senate,  would  not  survive  the  conference. 

But  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  some  23.5 
million  Americans  now  receiving  benefits 
to  make  some  increase  before  this  session 
ends  and  if  some  features  of  the  entire 
omnibus  bill  prove  to  be  inadequate  or 
too  arbitrary,  we  can  change  them  next 
year.  It  is  always  true,  in  a  bill  of  the 
proportions  of  this  legislation  that  we 
must  make  changes  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience. Meanwhile,  while  we  deliberate 
on  Improvement,  people  will  be  receiving 
the  higher  benefits  provided  by  the  bill 
before  us — requiring  only  our  action,  and 
action  on  the  Senate  side,  to  send  it  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  I  am.  of 
course,  most  immediately  concerned  with 
the  70.000  people  in  the  Fourth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  who  will  get  the  13-per- 
cent Increase  in  their  benefits  provided  in 
the  bill. 

You  will  remember,  a  few  days  before 
the  last  Congress  was  scheduled  to  ad- 
journ, we  got  the  announcement  that  a 
revision  of  future  cost  a.s.sumptlons, 
bringing  them  up  to  date,  brought  aix)ut 
savings  in  the  trust  fund  which,  without 
any  increase  in  the  existing  tax  rate, 
would  finance  a  benefit  Increase  of  8  per- 
cent. This  was  tempting  to  some  people 
in  an  election  year,  and  there  was  much 
pressure.  I  know,  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  act  hastily. 

We  asked  the  American  people  to  wait 
then  for  the  more  mature  considera- 
tion, which  has  traditionally  and  appro- 
priately been  our  course  of  action  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  We  felt 
then  that  hasty  action  might  not  be  wise 
or  prudent  because  of  the  fiscal  responsi- 
bility incumbent  upon  all  of  us.  It  would 
have  been  easy.  In  an  election  year  to 
have  act«d  too  fast. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  had  that 
mature  consideration.  It  represents  an 
end  product  which,  I  know,  has  called  for 
concerned  consideration  and  compro- 
mise. But  it  contains  an  Increase  of  13 
percent— and  that  Is  a  lot  better  than  the 
8  percent  proposed  for  hasty  action  In 
the  last  days  of  the  last  Congress. 

I  think  there  are  some  other  improve- 
ments over  existing  law  in  the  bill.  It 


would  Increase  the  amount  people  receiv- 
ing benefits  can  earn  without  penalty, 
from  $1,500  to  the  $1,650  proposed  by  the 
administration.  It  will  require  training 
for  jobs  for  people  on  the  welfare  rolls 
who  are  there  because  they  lack  the  skills 
required  in  our  modern  economy.  Some- 
times just  training  in  how  to  read  or  in 
basic  arithmetic  can  provide  the  first 
step  up  the  ladder  of  responsibility  which 
can  lead  to  better  things  for  the  entire 
family.  I.  for  one.  believe  that  most  of  the 
people  now  receiving  relief  want  that  op- 
portunity. I  do  not  accept  the  too-com- 
mon assumption,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
they  are  lazy  and  good-for-nothing,  and 
on  the  other  that  they  are  getting  too 
much.  Most  of  them,  in  my  experience, 
are  living  on  much  too  little  and  are 
looking  for  a  chance  to  better  themselves. 
Most  of  them,  m  particular,  are  con- 
cerned with  making  it  possible  for  their 
children  to  live  a  better  life  than  they 
have  had.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  means  toward  that  end  provided  in 
the  bill.  These,  I  think,  however,  can  be 
remedied  in  the  next  session.  Meanwhile, 
I  think  we  can  no  longer  delay  action, 
growing  out  of  lengthy  consideration, 
which  will  make  better  provision  for 
those  people  now  receiving  the  pitifully 
inadequate  benefits  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  of  H.R. 
12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967. 1  do  so  not  because  I  think  this  is 
a  perfect  bill,  far  from  it,  but  because  we 
are  now  in  the  take-it-or-leave-it  stage 
of  the  legislative  process.  Because  we  are 
now  in  the  11th  hour  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  it  becomes  vital  to 
pass  this  bill  or  in  fact  we  may  pass  no 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  our  senior  cltl- 
zens  are  looking  toward  Washington  for 
justice,  and  I  tliink  that  if  we  cannot  do 
something  for  them  now.  this  Congress 
will  have  earned  the  contempt  of  all  per- 
sons who  think  that  America's  senior 
citizens  are  owed  top  priority  during  our 
deliberations. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  HJl. 
2784,  a  bill  which  contained  a  provision 
setting  a  monthly  minimum  of  $100  for 
all  persons  receiving  social  security  as- 
sistance. To  me  this  seemed  a  reasonable 
figure  and  a  long  step  forward  from  the 
present  monthly  minimum  of  $44.  How- 
ever, it  was  considered  not  possible  to 
raise  the  payments  to  this  level  this  year. 
As  inadequate  as  the  $55  minimum  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  Is,  It  nonetheless 
Is  a  step  forward.  Certainly,  anyone  who 
is  attempting  to  get  by  on  a  tiny  sum 
such  as  $44  needs  any  aid  he  can  get,  and 
for  this  reason  we  must  do  something  for 
those  whose  need  is  so  desperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  reiterate  that  this 
bill  is  not  perfect  but,  because  it  is  a 
small  step  forward,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. As  one  Member  vitally  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  all  Americans  I 
pledge  that  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January,  I  shall  again  continue 
my  fight  for  our  senior  citizens  by  in- 
troducing a  new  bill  more  closely  related 
to  today's  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12080  contains  many  very  desirable,  al- 
though limited.  Improvements  in  the  so- 
cial   secmity    provisions   of    the    Social 


Security  Act.  It  is  almost  diabolical, 
however,  that  such  a  vehicle  is  being 
used  to  pass  regressive  public  welfare 
provisions  that  cannot  stand  alone. 

If  adopted,  these  welfare  provisions 
would  change  the  program  for  families 
with  yoimg  children  from  one  of  protec- 
tion to  those  children  into  primitive 
"work  programs"  for  mothers. 

Under  favorable  conditions  it  may  be 
some  women  can  both  manage  their 
home  and  work  outside.  But  to  deprive 
a  mother  of  this  judgment  is  to  further 
undermine  the  family  and  to  force  her 
into  slave  labor  at  low  wages  and  little 
prospect  of  improvement.  Even  more  se- 
rious, such  a  practice  produces  more 
dropouts  and  delinquent  children. 

Also,  H.R.  12080  fails  to  require  States 
to  meet  in  full  their  own  level  of 
budgeted  need  in  public  welfare  with  up- 
dating. Thus,  a  State  of  higher  budgetary 
standards,  such  as  California,  is  penal- 
ized as  compared  with  those  States  that 
provide  even  less  than  their  own  already 
low  standards  of  assistance. 

The  myth  that  all  people  in  poverty 
are  lazy  and  do  not  want  to  work  is  com- 
pletey  disproved  by  the  facts  but  lies  con- 
tinue to  circulate  freely. 

First  of  all,  about  half  of  thosfe  classi- 
fied as  poor  are  in  families  in  which  the 
head  does  work,  but  at  wages  too  low  to 
provide  a  decent  living.  Instead  of  con- 
demning these  individuals,  we  should  at- 
tack the  conditions  that  keep  people 
working  as  submarginal  laborers. 

Also,  while  all  of  us  have  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  rising  welfare  costs,  the 
best  way  to  attack  the  problem  is  to  pre- 
vent the  conditions  that  require  people 
to  go  to  welfare  offices  in  the  first  place. 
Only  about  20  percent  of  the  poor  who 
are  legally  entitled  to  welfare  are  actual- 
ly receiving  it.  The  80  percent  who  are 
managing  somehow  to  stay  off  relief  rolls 
receive  even  less  help  and  commendation 
from  us  than  those  on  welfare. 

Currently  about  7  4  niillion  Americans 
are  on  welfare  rolls.  Among  these:  2.1 
million  are  65  or  over;  700.000  are  either 
blind  or  otherwise  severely  handicapped; 
3,5  million  are  children  in  poor  families; 
and  1  million  are  the  parents  of  these 
children,  mostly  mothers  and  Incapaci- 
tated fathers. 

It  is  estimated  less  than  50,000  fathers 
are  capable  of  gairifully  employment  and 
grave  questions  can  be  raised  as  to 
whether  we  should  insist  that  the  moth- 
ers be  taken  away  from  their  minor 
children  In  order  to  work  In  low-paying 
jobs  that  soon  disappear. 

Invariably  discussion  of  welfare  ends 
up  in  dragging  in  the  old  issue  of  mothers 
on  aid  who  mismanage  and  who  have 
Illegitimate  children.  These  are  only  a 
small  nimiber  of  relief  recipients  hardly 
enough  to  explain  high  welfare  costs. 

Actually,  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
illegitimate  pregnancies  that  occur  in 
American  society  and  we  are  concluding 
that  these  few  instances  are  so  shocking 
to  our  morality  that  the  majesty  of  the 
law  must  punish  the  children  for  the  sins 
of  the  parents.  If  this  is  logical  then  we 
should  more  strorigly  condemn  the  higher 
income  groups  that  annually  account  for 
almost  1  million  abortions. 

The  irrmiediate  answer  to  this  problem 
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Is  improved  casework,  soiial  service, 
family  planning,  and  home  |ianagement 
training. 

In  the  long  run,  however. fcur  enlight- 
ened society  must  recognlzi  that  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  make  a  dli  ect  commit- 
ment to  achieve  full  emp  oyment.  we 
must  develop  a  vast  arrayl  of  tools  to 
achieve  what  we  have  com  tnitted  our- 
selves to  seek — maximum  (  mployment. 
And  this  involves  a  lot  more  educational 
and  training  programs,  and  i  much  bet- 
ter social  insurance  system  t  lan  we  have 
thus  far  provided. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Spi  aker.  as  we 
proceed  to  close  this  session  of  Congress 
we  still  have  several  items  of  business 
on  the  calendar  which  must  1;  e  considered 
before  we  depart  for  our  ho  ne  districts. 

One  of  them,  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  will  hi  disposed  of 
today  and  will  be  accepted  Dy  an  over- 
whelming vote,  even  thougl  it  presents 
inequities,  which  I  hope  will  be  corrected 
through  future  legislation. 

One  of  these  inequities  1 1  the  provi- 
sions which  "freezes"  the  1  ederal  par- 
ticipation in  aid  to  familt  s  with  de- 
pendent children.  It  appear;  to  me  that 
we  are  taking  a  two-faced  ipproach  to 
the  welfare  of  children — thj  oughout  the 
world  and  those  at  home. 

On  the  world  front  we  provided  assist- 
ance to  feed  the  millions  of  lungry  chil- 
dren, yet,  at  the  same  time,  ve  are  today 
denying  assistance  to  our  o\  n  American 
children  the  necessities  of  ife.  We  are 
doing  this  through  this  so-ca  lied  "freeze" 
which  will  deny  welfare  a  isistance  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  funds  t )  the  many 
families  who  cannot  provic  ;  for  them- 
selves. True,  we  are  not  cuti  ng  them  off 
completely,  but  we  are  shui  ting  the  fi- 
nancial burden  from  the  Fe<  eral  level  to 
the  States — a  proposal  whlc  i  could  cre- 
ate havoc  with  the  financial  structure  of 
many  States. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  his  program 
could  be  catastrophic,  par  Icularly  on 
the  urban  centers.  These  wllJ  suffer  grave 
hardships  because  It  has  bee  i  nationally 
recognized  that  the  numbe  of  welfare 
cases  has  been  maintained  a  a  low  level. 
However,  statistics  show  t  lat  an  In- 
migration  of  such  cases  into  New  Jersey 
is  the  third  highest  in  the  Ni  tion.  Under 
these  circumstances,  this  "fr  jeze"  places 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Increased  loads 
upon  New  Jersey's  State,  <  ounty,  and 
municipal  governments. 

Although  I  shall  vote  to  ace  ;pt  the  con- 
ference report,  because  of  1  s  otherwise 
acceptable  provisions,  I  hope  that  the  in- 
equity I  spoke  of  will  be  corre  :ted  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  I  do  not  eel  that  we 
should  delay  in  putting  int  >  effect  the 
good  provisions  of  this  legii  lation,  just 
because  a  part  of  it  has  o  ijectionable 
features.  These  should  be  ca  -rected  and 
acted  upon  with  dispatch  aft  ;r  the  Con- 
gress returns  to  work  in  Jam  ary. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  s  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  O  immittee,  I 
vigorously  opposed  the  effo;  t  that  was 
made  in  committee  to  freeze  jntitlement 
of  aid-for-dependent-child  ren  rolls. 
While  I  shared  the  concern!  of  my  col- 
leagues regarding  the  mounting  cost  in- 
volved In  the  welfare  program,  I  never 
felt   that   a   limitation   on  expenditure 
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would  constitute  a  satisfactory  approach 
to  the  problem.  In  my  judgment,  it  was 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  we  could 
meet  our  obligation  to  the  dependent 
children  of  America  simply  by  saying 
that  there  could  be  no  "new"  dependent 
children  or  that  dependent  children 
greater  in  numbers  than  those  already 
on  the  rolls  could  not  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  the  program. 

The  need  of  the  dependent  child  has 
no  relationship  to  population,  census,  or 
percentage-of-increase  factors.  One  de- 
pendent child  stands  equally  entitled  as 
any  other  regardless  of  where  he  is  born 
or  where  he  lives.  His  needs  are  not 
lessened  in  any  way  because  the  State 
of  residence  may  be  suffering  an  Incre- 
ment in  the  welfare  problem  that  Is  not 
covered  by  the  statute. 

I  therefore  oppose  the  freeze  in  aid 
for  dependent  children  which  is  incor- 
porated in  this  conference  report.  It  Is 
impossible  for  me  to  understand  how  we 
meet  our  obligation  to  the  dependent 
and  needy  children  of  America  by  Im- 
posing a  ceiling  on  what  the  fortunate 
people  of  America  are  willing  to  spend 
on  the  unfortunate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
other  alternative  approaches  must  be 
made  to  the  problem  of  rising  welfare 
costs  such  as  family  life  education,  im- 
proved home  environment,  and  on-the- 
job  training. 

There  Is  considerable  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Increased  cost  of 
the  aid-for-dependent-children  program 
may  not  continue  to  rise  at  the  same 
percentage  level  as  it  has  In  recent  years. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  time  and  study  on 
the  problem  might  be  more  helpful  than 
an  outright  mandatory  dollar  ceiling  on 
what  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  spend  to  support  the  needy  children 
of  others. 

The  current  freeze  on  aid-for-depend- 
ent-children rolls  will  cost  Ohio  $1',4 
million  annually  in  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. The  State  has  no  financial  means 
of  developing  resources  to  meet  the 
added  burden  this  will  impose  on  State 
and  local  authorities. 

Following  is  a  telegram  that  I  have 
just  received  from  James  A.  Rhodes, 
Governor  of  Ohio,  protesting  the  freeze 
on  aid-for-dependent-children  rolls: 

Strongly   urge   that   freeze   on  AFDC   rolls 
be  removed  from  H.R.  12080.  It  would  cost 
Ohio  $1.*JOO,000  In  federal  reimbursement. 
James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

1  concur  and  support  the  plea  which 
is  made  by  Governor  Rhodes.  While  the 
parliamentary  situation  and  the  ap- 
proaching adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress  make  extensive  deliberation 
difflcult  at  this  time,  I  hope  that  we  can 
review  this  entire  matter  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  determine  whether  a 
freeze  on  aid-for-dependent-children 
rolls  is  truly  a  prudent  and  necessary 
course. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  much- 
needed  social  security  increase  has  been 
long  overdue,  and  thousands  of  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens  have  had 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  political  she- 
nanigans of  a  few  in  the  White  House. 

Back  in  1966  and  again  In  early  1967. 


I  predicted  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  drag  its  feet 
on  a  badly  needed  social  security  in- 
crease, using  the  program  as  a  political 
football.  Unfortunately,  my  prediction 
proved  correct. 

I  protested  to  the  President  before  the 
end  of  the  1966  session  about  the  un- 
necessary delay  and  said  that  an  across- 
the-board  increase  could  be  made  then, 
rather  than  later,  with  no  increase  In 
social  security  taxes  either  to  the  em- 
ployee or  to  the  employer. 

I  have  always  fought  for  the  maxi- 
mum increase  in  social  security  benefits 
without  an  increase  in  taxes,  and  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  meas- 
ure was  being  debated  earlier  this  year: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  a  champion 
of  the  social  security  program,  feeling  that  It 
means  so  much  to  our  people. 

Let  us  pass  this  conference  report 
today  without  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  has  retained 
the  provision  freezing  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  ald-to-dependent-children 
program.  When  the  bill  was  originally 
considered  by  the  House,  it  came  up  un- 
der a  closed  rule  which  meant  that  no 
amendments  could  be  offered,  but  that 
the  bill  had  to  either  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  a  package. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  because  most  of  Its 
provisions  were  desirable  and  necessary. 
Social  security  benefits  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  and  must 
be  adjusted  upwards.  However,  I  hope 
that  we  can  still  send  H.R.  12080  back 
to  conference  so  the  freezing  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  aid-to-dependent- 
children  program  can  be  eliminated,  and 
I  will  support  efforts  to  do  so. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Lloyd  W.  McCorkle.  He  has 
stated  that  the  freezing  provision  "can 
be  catastrophic  for  New  Jersey."  He  has 
warned  that  cities  in  New  Jersey  will  suf- 
fer because  the  migration  of  underprivi- 
leged to  the  State  would  place  the  entire 
cost  of  the  increased  burden  on  State. 
county  and  municipal  governments.  He 
is  knowledgeable  in  this  field,  and  I  for 
one  respect  his  judgment  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
that  if  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12080  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
rejected  by  the  House  today,  any  action 
to  increase  benefits  is  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion. Not  only  is  it  dead  for  this  session, 
but  it  will  spell  the  death  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  the  next  session.  In  other  words 
I  have  heard  if  Congress  does  not  accept 
the  measure  in  the  form  it  comes  to  us 
today,  there  will  be  no  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  uiitil  1969 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  the 
gooa  in  this  bill  far  outweighs  the  bad 
So  I  intend  to  vote  for  it  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  my  State  of  Washington  will 
suffer  substantially  under  certain  of  its 
provisions  having  to  do  with  public  as- 
sistance. For  the  record,  however,  I  wish 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Gov.  Dan 
Evans,  of  my  State  of  Washington,  as 
follows: 


decemher  13,  1967 
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Olympia.  Wash.. 
December  13.  1967. 
Hon.  THOMAS  M.  Pelly. 
flouje  Office  Building, 
wasMngton,  DC: 

conference  version  H.R.  12080  has  many  ex- 
«.ueiit  provisions  but  we  strongly  object  to 
MTtain  pro\'lslons  which  will  seriously  Im- 
pair the  public   assistance  program  in  this 

^\  Limitation  on  Federal  participation  in 
iPDC  for  children  deprived  by  absence  to 
MOPorUon  existing  In  1st  quarter  1968.  This 
State  Is  under  threat  of  a  restraining  order 
wUch  could  remove  residence  requirements 
and  increase  the  proportion  of  population 
technlcaUy  eligible  for  AFDC.  A  maximum  re- 
UWd  to  proportions  prior  to  removal  of  resi- 
dence Is  Inappropriate.  Population  estimates 
neither  sufficiently  refined  nor  tUnely  to  be 
effective  or  equitable  as  caseload  controls. 
Although  we  share  with  Congress  Its  concern 
with  the  AFDC  program.  States  such  as 
Washington  which  have  rehabilitated  AFDC 
mothers  and  kept  caseloads  down  are  penal- 
ized. 

2  Requirements  for  substantial  attach- 
ment to  labor  force  to  be  eligible  for  AFDC 
penaUzes  an  unemployed  family  which  stays 
together,  since  if  the  father  were  to  leave 
home  his  family  would  be  then  eligible  for 

3.  We  oppose  transfer  of  the  community 
work  and  training  program  currently  admin- 
istered by  local  public  offices  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  Its  concentration  of  au- 
thority at  the  Federal  level.  Local  public 
assistance  agencies  have  greater  knowledge  of 
work  and  training  needs  of  recipients  and 
could  affect  more  timely  assignments.  The 
State  of  Washington  has  current  assistance 
EWndards,  proxides  a  broad  medical  care 
program,  rehabilitative  services,  and  Is  In- 
terested In  a  good  welfare  program.  We  urge 
the  H.R.  12080  be  returned  to  conference  for 
further  consideration  and  appropriate 
changes  in  these  three  critical  areas. 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 
Governor,  State  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  my  State  of  Washington,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  J.  Evans. 

The  Governor  is  deeply  concerned  over 
three  provisions  in  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  12080.  I  believe  this  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Washington  is 
j'jstifled  and  I  therefore  would  like  to 
discuss  these  areas  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

First,  this  bill  provides  that  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  AFDC  program 
Till  be  limited  by  a  p>ercentage  deter- 
mined in  which  the  numerator  Is  the 
number  of  children  currently  on  the 
.^FDC  rolls  as  of  January  1,  1968,  and  the 
denominator  is  the  population  of  the 
State.  As  long  as  an  individual  State's 
population  and  AFDC  recipients  increase 
In  direct  proportion  to  one  another,  then 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  matching 
money  for  the  program  will  also  increase. 
However.  If  the  number  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients increase  at  a  faster  rate,  the  per- 
centage determined  under  this  formula 
will  be  exceeded  and  there  will  therefore 
be  no  Increase  in  the  Federal  matching 
money  for  the  excess. 

Now.  what  makes  this  a  particularly 
acute  problem  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
States  in  which  this  same  problem  ex- 
ists, my  State  Is  under  the  threat  of  a 
court  restraining  order  which  could  re- 
move the  existing  residency  requirements 
for  eligibility  of   recipients  under   the 


AFDC  program.  If  such  a  restraining 
order  becomes  fact,  the  proportion  of  the 
State  population  technically  eligible  for 
AFDC  payments  would  be  increased.  The 
burden  which  would  be  placed  on  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  all  other 
States  in  which  residency  requirements 
are  under  the  threat  of  being  eliminated 
by  court  action,  is  obvious. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  feels,  with  ample  justi- 
fication, that  a  maximum  related  to  pro- 
portions prior  to  the  removal  of  resi- 
dency requirements  Is  Inappropriate. 
States  such  as  Washington,  which  have 
rehabilitated  AFDC  mothers  and  have 
kept  the  caseloads  down  are  penalized. 

The  second  area  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington  relates 
to  the  requirements  for  substantial  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force  to  be  eligible 
for  AFDC.  This,  the  Governor  feels, 
penalizes  an  unemployed  family  which 
stays  together.  If  the  father  of  the  fam- 
ily leaves  home,  his  family  would  then  be 
eligible  for  AFE>C  payments.  I  feel  the 
Governor's  point  is  valid. 

The  third  area  of  concern  is  the  pro- 
vision transferring  the  community  work 
and  training  program  currently  admin- 
istered by  local  public  offices  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  with  its  concentra- 
tion of  authority  at  the  Federal  level. 
Governor  Evans,  with  justification,  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  work  of  the  local 
public  assistance  agencies  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  which  have  demonstrated 
their  greater  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
training  needs  of  recipients  and  which 
can  and  do  affect  more  timely  work  as- 
signments. The  State  of  Washington  has 
current  assistance  standards,  provides  a 
broad  medical  care  program  and  re- 
habilitative services,  and  is  definitely  in- 
terested In  a  good  welfare  program. 

May  I  add  this  comment.  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  think  we  have  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Department  of  Public  A.s- 
sistance  a  fine  and  able  administrator  In 
the  person  of  Sidney  Smith.  He  has. 
since  taking  over  these  duties  under 
Governor  Evans'  administration,  given 
new  direction  and  new  esprit  de  corps 
to  the  entire  department,  to  use  the 
Governor's  words.  He  has  instituted  fine 
programs  that  have  helped  to  put  re- 
cipients back  in  jobs  and  these  have  been 
highly  successful  programs  that  have 
saved  the  State  several  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
you  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
concern  of  my  Governor  over  these  three 
specific  provisions  In  the  conference  re- 
port which  could  seriously  impair  the 
public  assistance  program  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  here  before  us.  I  must 
confess  to  verj'  serious  reser%'atlons 
about  certain  of  its  provisions.  Specifi- 
cally, I  refer  to  the  welfare  and  medi- 
caid provisions  which,  by  substantially 
reducing  the  levels  of  Federal  contri- 
butions to  States  like  New  York,  will  cast 
into  jeopardy  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
our  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

The  welfare  of  our  needy  citizens  Is  a 
national  problem — in  scope  and  solution. 


We  should  not  abdicate  our  responsibil- 
ities here  in  Washington  by  casting  upon 
the  States  an  Inordinate  share  of  this 
problem.  Nor  can  we  blithely  ignore  the 
critical  problems  before  us  with  a  sweep- 
ing statement  that  the  States,  of  course. 
are  free  to  fund  welfare  and  medicaid 
programs  at  such  levels  as  they  may 
choose. 

Let  me  but  note  in  brief  the  impact 
which  these  provisions  would  have  upon 
the  State  of  New  York  and  its  largest 
metropolis,  New  York  City.  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  has  estimated  that  the  total 
burden  to  be  cast  upon  both  the  State 
and  citv  under  the  conference  report's 
welfare  and  medicaid  provisions  could 
reach  some  $150  million.  Whereas  the 
Federal  contribution  to  New  York  State 
under  the  medicaid  program  for  fiscal 
year  1970  would  have  been  some  $491 
million  under  the  present  provisions, 
mider  the  conference  report  this  figure 
will  be  slashed  some  $62  milUon  to 
approximately  $429  million.  The  celling 
of  $6,000  for  a  family  of  four— in  terms 
of  eligibilitv  for  medicaid— will  be  re- 
duced to  $3,900  under  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report. 

This  is  not  a  minor  matter.  In  a  joint 
telegram  to  President  Johnson.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Lindsay 
stated  that  the  reduction  in  Federal  aid 
"would  create  a  grave  fiscal  situation  in 
the  State  and  would  precipitate  a  fiscal 
crisis  in  the  city.  They  added: 

The  net  result  is  certain  to  be  major  hard- 
ship and  suffering  for  Americans  most  In 
need— poor  families  and  especially  their 
children. 

The  provision  of  this  bill  which  would 
put  a  freeze  on  the  ratio  of  children  from 
fatherless  homes  who  can  qualify  for 
welfare  is  archaic  in  its  conception  and 
inhuman  In  its  treatment  of  the  poor. 
It  would  affect  adversely  some  126,000 
children  in  New  York  City  alone  over  the 
next  18  months.  Mayor  Lindsay  estimates 
that  to  care  for  them  without  Federal 
assistance  would  cost  the  city  about  $30 
million.  As  the  New  York  Times  has  so 
aptly  put  it : 

This  provision  faces  the  states  with  the 
option  of  Eternizing  mothers  or  letting  chil- 
dren starve. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  orig- 
inallv  offered  a  true  Incentive  to  welfare 
recipients  to  earn  additional  income  by 
permitting  them  to  retain  the  first  $50 
of  monthly  outside  earnings  and  50  per- 
cent of  additional  amounts.  These  figures 
have  been  pared  to  $30  and  30  percent, 
respectively.  A  proposed  job-training  al- 
lowance has  been  sliced  from  $20  per 
week  to  $30  per  month. 

I  have  praised  those  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  reflect  a  more  forward-looking 
understanding  of  the  critical  problems  of 
welfare  in  our  Nation.  The  day  care. 
child  health,  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams— although  reduced  in  scope  in  the 
conference  report — vAU  help  to  alter  the 
character  of  welfare  and  encourage 
greater  initiative  on  the  part  of  its  recip- 
ients. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  for  half  meas- 
ures which  raise  the  hopes  of  the  poor 
in  one  breadth  and  dash  them  in  the 
next.  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity   to  vote  to   recommit  this 
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conference  report  with  initructlons  to 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
either  to  alter  the  provisions  I  have  re- 
ferred to  or  to  accede,  whereii appropriate, 
to  more  progressive  Senate  {provisions.  I 
do  hope  that  in  succeedln*  sessions  of 
the  Congress  we  shall  place  nigh  priority 
on  rectifying  some  of  the  Injustice  being 
done  today  if  the  Senate  falls  to  take 
action  In  this  regard  on  th^  conference 
report.  j 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Spe^er.  some  of 
the  provisions  In  the  scilal  security 
amendments  bill  we  are  cMisiderlng  to- 
day shall  probably  go  dowii  as  the  most 
restrictive,  regressive  ever  \o  pass  this 
House.  Had  the  measure  notJbeen  subject 
to  a  closed  rule  earlier  In  Mie  year  with 
no  opportunity  for  amendment  on  the 
floor,  I  am  sure  these  pro^slons  would 
have  been  deleted.  I  had  hcfced  that  the 
more  enlightened  provision!  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  have  been  Idopted.  but 
the  bill's  "niggardly  spirlff remains. 

The  opportunity  to  breik  from  the 
closed  rule  tradition  of  sucri  a  measure 
availed  Itself  this  summer,  when  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleaRues  suggested  to  the 
Rules  Committee  that  this  «ar"s  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  be  undef  a  modified 
closed  rule  which  would  alow  amend- 
ments, at  least,  to  those  sections  of  the 
bill  which  dealt  with  paymraits  to  States 
for  public  assistance  and  Payments  to 
Individuals  for  old-age  ari  social  se- 
curity benefits.  But  this  effoit  failed,  and 
as  a  result,  the  rule  under  v^ich  the  bill 
came  to  the  floor  did  not  pfrmlt  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  the  mofe  objection- 
able features  of  the  bill.  Par  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  provislois  of  today's 
conference  report,  the  onlja  alternative, 
under  these  circumstances,  {would  be  to 
scuttle  the  entire  social  security  package, 
which  would  only  further  d^lay  the  help 
reeded  for  thousands  of  worthy  citizens. 
My  State  of  New  York  wfil  be  drasti- 
cally affected  by  the  provision  of  this 
bill  which  will  reduce  the  nufnber  of  per- 
sons on  local  welfare  who  viould  qualify 
for  Federal  aid.  This,  of  coarse,  is  a  co- 
ercive provision.  Intended  to  trim  the 
welfare  rolls  through  forced  graining  and 
employment  of  recipients  Punishing 
family  members — includliig  mothers 
*when  deemed  "approprlme"  by  the 
State — who  refuse  to  take  dpallable  job.s 
or  participate  In  work  and 
grams.  Is  in  my  opinion  a  d 
punitive  device  that  can  do 
encourage  unemployed  fath 
families  to  quit  their 
mothers  to  work  who 


raining  pro- 

Bpicable  and 

lothing  but 

(•s  in  welfare 

homAs  and  force 

shoU  d  be  In  the 


home  caring  for  their  childifen. 

Another  punitive  provision,  which  I 
disagree  with  deeply,  is  ttje  State-by- 
State  freeze  beginning  JaniBry  1.  1968, 
on  the  proportion  of  ?hildre»  eligible  for 
federally  subsidized  aid  .under  the 
aid-to-families-wlth-depentjpnt-children 
program.  This  provision  al<ine  will  cost 
New  York  State  millions  of  dollars.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  meet  Jour  respon- 
sibilities. ! 

These  provisions,  in  effecti  punish  the 
poor  for  being  poor,  abruptl^alterlng  the 
direction  and  vision  of  this  Country's  so- 
cial responsibility  that  was  tlorn  in  19th- 
century  America  and  whictt  has  grown 
into  remarkable  national  programs  of 
care  for  our  indigent  and  nefedy. 


Many  of  my  New  York  colleagues  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  certain  provisions 
of  this  bill  tend  to  discourage  the  liberal 
assistance  programs  our  State  has  In- 
stituted. The  objectional  features  of  this 
bill  will  only  place  an  additional  burden 
on  already  financially  overburdened 
States  to  assume  the  portion  of  the  costs 
which  no  longer  will  be  available  from 
the  Federal  Government  or  force  these 
States  to  cut  back  their  programs.  I  do 
not  think  this  Is  Just  or  financially  sound. 

Also,  Mr."  Speaker,  our  elder  Americans, 
those  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation, 
were  first  promised  benefit  Increases  ef- 
fective July  1  of  this  year.  This  date 
passed  and  finally  we  are  about  to  agree 
here  today  to  make  these  benefits  paya- 
ble for  the  month  of  February  1968,  not 
to  be  reflected  In  benefit  checks  received 
until  March.  There  is  no  sound  financial 
or  other  reason  why  these  payments 
could  not  have  been  made  retroactive, 
effective,  at  least,  back  to  October  1,  1967. 
This  would  have  given  our  senior  citizens 
a  lump-sum  payment  from  the  existing 
surplus  in  the  social  security  fund.  Our 
failure  to  include  such  a  retroactive 
clause  in  this  bill  Is  e.<:peclal]y  trite  and 
niggardly  in  view  of  action  taken  by  this 
body  earlier  in  the  week  giving  Govern- 
ment employees  a  retroactive  pay  in- 
crease effective  October  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
changes  In  the  existing  law  would  have 
truly  compensated  for  the  rising  prices 
and  hardships  now  facing  families  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes,  but  I  am  not  sure 
this  bill  will  serve  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing their  buying  power  or  catching 
up  with  rising  costs  of  living,  and  espe- 
cially not  if  the  administration's  tax-In- 
crease proposal  Is  enacted  next  year. 

If  we  seriously  wanted  to  significantly 
Improve  the  lot  of  those  In  the  lower 
benefit  categories,  we  should  have  raised 
the  celling  on  outside  earnings  by  social 
security  beneficiaries.  We  could  have  also 
made  medical  payments  100  percent  tax 
deductible  for  our  elder  citizens,  as  the 
law  provided  before  1965.  But  as  the  bill 
stands,  there  is  only  a  token  increase  in 
the  earning  ceiling— $1,680.  Reall.stically 
we  should  have  adopted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion callinor  for  a  $2,400  ceiling.  The  bill 
should  have  also  established  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increase  applicable 
to  the  benefit  schedule.  This  would  have 
kept  the  beneficiaries'  purchasing  power 
stable  during  inflationary  periods,  and 
would  enable  senior  citizens  to  maintain 
their  well-earned  dignity  Instead  of  pe- 
riodically begging  Congress  for  increases 
to  offset  inflationary  trends.  Certainly 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  It  was  Im- 
possible to  make  the  changes  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  I  equally  regret  not  being 
able  to  register  my  dissent  In  the  form 
of  a  vote  against  the  aforementioned  un- 
desirable provisions  in  this  legislation, 
which  I  fear  will  worsen  the  conditions 
of  poverty  that  far  too  many  Americans 
find  themselves  In  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  social  se- 
curity amendments  now  being  considered 
by  the  House. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  plight  of  many 
elderly  citizens  for  whom  social  security 


payments  are  the  only  source  of  Income 
These  citizens  with  their  income  fl«d 
by  law  are  helpless  In  the  whirlwinds  of 
Inflation  which  now  erodes  their  pension 
and  forces  them  to  lower  their  standards 
of  living.  Since  the  prime  cause  of  infla- 
tion has  been  ever  Increasing  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  Is  that 
same  Government's  responsibility  to  do 
what  it  can  to  correct  this  Injustice.  In 
this  case,  the  only  course  of  action  \i 
to  Increase  their  social  security  benefits 
while  also  broadening  the  base  by  which 
the  Government  collects  social  security 
revenues.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments now  before  us,  and  I  also  urge  a 
halt  to  other  unnecessary  spending  pro- 
grams  that  serve  to  nullify  these  In- 
creases  by  contributing  to  the  continued 
devaluation  of  our  dollar. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  more  equitable  ad- 
justment be  made  in  the  outside  earnings 
provision  of  this  bill.  The  bill  before  us 
will  increase  the  outside  earnings  capa- 
bility of  Individual  social  security  recip- 
ients from  $1,500  to  $l,6c0.  This  I  feel 
is  insufScient.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  changed 
and  that  a  raise  be  made  which  would 
permit  social  security  recipients  to  earn 
up  to  $3,000  a  year. 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  amount  a 
retired  person  can  presently  receive  from 
such  sources  as  Interest,  rents,  royalties, 
and  dividends  without  losing  any  portion 
of  his  social  security  payments.  Many 
retired  persons  who  need  and  would  like 
to  earn  additional  Income  from  wages 
or  salaries  are  discouraged  from  taking 
part-time  jobs  because  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  much  or  even  all  of  their  social 
security  payments.  They  need  and  de- 
serve better  incentives  to  improve  their 
income  position. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  to- 
day cast  my  vote  for  the  social  security 
bill.  However,  I  do  so  with  deep  regret 
over  the  many  regressive  and  Inadequate 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  raises  the  social  insurance 
payments  from  a  minimum  of  $44  to  $55. 
But  do  we  all  not  know  that  It  just  U 
not  possible  to  live  decently  on  S55  a 
month  today?  The  bill  raises  the  social 
insurance  payments  by  13  p>ercent.  But 
the  payments  were  not  sufiBclent  before. 
and  prices  are  rising.  The  bill  raises  the 
allowable  earned  income  celling  to  $1,680. 
But  Is  this  realistic? 

But  as  inadequate  as  are  the  social  in- 
surance provisions,  they  are  not  the  worst 
villains  in  the  bill.  The  real  malevolence 
is  in  the  welfare  provisions.  Some  of  these 
are  shameful.  In  the  apt  words  of  the 
New  York  Times,  these  provisions  "strip 
those  on  the  relief  rolls  of  what  dignity 
has  been  left  to  them." 

What  are  these  malevolent  provisions? 
One  limits  the  amounts  of  Federal  as- 
sistance available  for  children  from 
homes  with  only  one  parent  to  the  level 
which  exists  on  January-  1,  1968.  Thus 
the  States,  whose  resources  are  already 
stretched  drum  tight,  will  face  the  pros- 
pect of  allowing  children  to  go  hungry. 
The  avowed  Intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  discourage  fatherless  homes.  But  how 
can  starving  the  children  of  these  un- 
happy homes  solve  this  problem? 
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Another  odious  provision  of  the  bill  is 
nne  of  omission.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
conference  dropped  the  Senate  provision 
which  would  have  required  all  States  to 
provide  aid  for  dependent  children  even 
^  there  was  an  unemployed  male  in  the 
household.  This  provision  would  have 
done  away  with  the  stealth  and  family 
iisniption  which  has  so  often  been  fos- 
tered by  the  so-called  man-in-the-house 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  so- 
called  Incentives  to  employment  for  the 
recipients  of  welfare.  Do  we  really  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  Is  that  those  on 
relief  do  not  want  jobs  and  a  better  life? 
Is  the  problem  not  one  of  inadequate 
physical  ability,  insufficient  skills  and 
education,  discrimination,  and  the  simple 
lack  of  job  opportunities?  And  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  $30  a  month  in  earned  income 
together  with  one-third  of  all  other  In- 
come a  real  incentive  In  any  event? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for  this  bill  be- 
cause of  the  important  benefits  It  pro- 
vides, but  I  deplore  the  shortsightedness 
and  neglect  Inherent  in  several  of  its 
provisions — especially  those  concerning 
social  welfare — and  I  will  In  future  ses- 
sions work  to  see  these  provisions  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  13- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits provided  for  the  elderly  in  this  bill 
is  vitally  needed  by  more  than  23  million 
Americans  under  the  program,  so  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
although  I  am  opposed  to  certain  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  aid  for  families 
with  dependent  children  and  the  medi- 
caid programs. 

Wages  have  Increased  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up.  Our  older  people 
receiving  social  security  benefits  need 
this  13-percent  increase  to  bring  their 
monthly  checks  up  to  a  level  commen- 
surate with  Increased  living  costs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  payments  for  the  spe- 
cial group  of  people  72  and  over  who, 
because  the  work  they  were  doing  In 
their  younger  years  was  not  covered  by 
social  security,  cannot  qualify  for  full 
benefits.  It  Increases  the  amount  of  spe- 
cial payments  they  can  receive  from  $35 
a  mnnth  for  an  elderly  man  or  widow 
to  $40 

Another  desirable  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation increases  the  annual  earnings 
exemption  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  that  an 
older  person  can  receive  without  having 
any  social  security  benefits  withheld.  I 
have  long  supported  and  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  end. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  re- 
gressive provisions  written  Into  the  House 
bin.  and  now  agreed  to  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  They  are:  The  January  1. 
1968,  ceiling  on  the  percent  of  children 
with  respect  to  whom  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  payments  may  be  made 
to  a  State;  and  the  mandator>'  provision 
on  the  States,  beginning  January  1.  1969, 
to  encourage  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  to  put  pressure  on  mothers  of 
dependent  children  to  leave  home  and  go 
to  work. 

I  reiterate  again  what  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  this  bill  was  be- 
fore us  on  August  17,  these  provisions 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 


welfare  of  children  and  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  Integrity  of 
families.  In  his  telegram  to  me  express- 
ing opposition  to  this  conference  report, 
Oforge  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  said  of  these  provisions  on  behalf 
of  his  labor  organization: 

We  deplore  punitive  welfare  provisions  In 
report  which  unfairly  and  unjustly  penalize 
nation's  poor  just  because  they  are  poor. 

I  also  received  a  telegram  in  opposition 
to  these  provisions  from  Msgr.  Joseph  A. 
Russell,  Rev.  Vincent  M.  O'Connor,  and 
Rev.  George  Jacoby  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  Organization  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  embraces  my  Second  Congression- 
al District,  as  follows : 

We  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  limita- 
tion of  AFDC  caseloads  In  H.R.  12080.  We 
urge  you  to  vote  against  this  proposal. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress,  in  a 
telegram  to  me  signed  by  Its  president, 
Laurence  Locke,  took  a  similar  position, 
and  I  read: 

Horrified  Conference  Committee  recom- 
mends case  load  freeze  January,  1968.  Action 
ignores  normal  population  growth.  Children 
must  not  hunger.  States  cannot  bear  addi- 
tional financial  responsibility.  Urge  you  op- 
pose conference  report  with  Restrictive 
provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  restric- 
tive and  regressive  provisions  will  be 
stricken  from  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
legislation  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  we  have  to  get  this  bill 
out  before  we  adjourn  because  there  are 
23  million  people  waiting  for  increases 
in  benefit  payments  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  a  living,  and  they  cannot  wait 
another  year  because  living  costs  are 
going  up  every  month.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  conference 
report  because  of  its  many  good  provi- 
sions, but  reluctantly  so  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  restrictive  welfare  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12080  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills.  It  is  the 
House  bill  with  slight  modifications 
which  makes  it  hardly  more  palaUble 
than  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
August  17,  imder  a  closed  rule,  against 
which  I  spoke  and  voted  and  w  hich  made 
it  impossible  to  separate  benefits  vmder 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  from  the  public  welfare 
amendments. 

The  rules  of  the  House  have  again  been 
used  to  deprive  us  of  any  opportunity  to 
change  the  conference  report  or  to  sepa- 
rate the  social  security  benefits  from  the 
public  welfare  provisions.  The  motion  to 
recommit,  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Utt].  would  reduce 
the  already  inadequate  benefit  increases. 
So  it  is  unacceptable  and  would  not  serve 
as  a  vehicle  to  improve  the  bill.  I  am 
opposed  to  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion because,  if  It  were  defeated,  then  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
amend  the  restrictive  medicaid  and  wel- 
fare provisions,  and  to  increase  benefits, 
would  be  in  order.  Since  the  previous 
question  was  ordered,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  either  accepting 
the  conference  report  with  all  of  its  defi- 


ciencies or  of  denying  to  23  million  senior 
citizens  the  benefit  Increases — inade- 
quate as  they  are — which  they  desper- 
ately need. 

The  administration  request^'d  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  a 
minimum  of  $70  a  month,  with  across- 
the-board  increases  of  15  percent,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  Senate  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  House  approved  a 
much  lower  minimum  figure  of  $50  a 
month,  with  an  across-the-board  In- 
crease of  12  5  percent.  The  conference 
report  figure  before  us  today  is  closer  to 
the  House  bill.  Fifty-five  dollars  a  month, 
which  the  conference  report  establishes 
a£  a  minimum,  coupled  with  an  outside 
earnings  limitation  of  $1,690  annually, 
continues  a  living  standard  below  the 
poverty  line.  It  Is  totally  Inadequate. 

The  actions  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  title  XIX  were 
devastating  to  a  program  which  for  the 
first  time  made  hospital  and  medical  care 
available  to  people  who  are  medically 
needy  but  not  welfare  recipients. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  an  income 
eligibility  ceiling  for  medicaid  which  was 
150  percent  of  the  income  limitation  for 
old-age  assistance.  The  House  estab- 
lished an  Income  eligibility  limit  at  150 
percent  of  the  actual  AFDC  payment 
level.  This  will  be  133  V3  percent  as  of 
January  1,  1970.  The  conferees  accepted 
the  House  formula  which  Is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  Senate  formula. 

The  effect  of  the  new  medicaid  for- 
mula is  to  discriminate  against  the  more 
progressive  States  which  have  chosen  to 
provide  medicaid  not  just  to  indigent 
persons,  but  to  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies. For  example,  in  New  York  State  the 
Income  limit  for  a  family  of  four  is 
$6,000.  That  will  have  to  be  reduced  to 
$5,292.  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  together  will  lose  $40  million  annu- 
ally in  Federal  funds  for  the  New  York 
City  medicaid  program. 

The  most  discriminatory  feature  is  the 
welfare- freeze  provision  which  limits 
AFDC  payments  to  a  State  to  a  ratio 
based  on  the  percentage  of  children  of 
absent  parents  who  received  aid  to  the 
child  population  under  age  18  in  the 
Stat*  as  of  January  1,  1968 

The  freeze  will  adversely  affect  the 
large  industrial  States  like  New  York, 
California,  Illinois,  which  are  the  recip- 
ients of  the  migration  from  the  rural 
South  which  will  lose  nothing  in  Federal 
pavments  through  this  amendment. 
These  States  will  be  forced  to  pay  wel- 
fare benefits  themselves  or  to  abandon 
these  families. 

It  is  argued  that  the  work  training 
feature  will  reduce  the  AFDC  rolls.  But 
this  Is  coercive  and  will  contribute  to 
the  breakup  of  families. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  there  were  work 
Incentive  for  welfare  recipients  which  ex- 
empted the  first  $50  per  month  and  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  of  outside  income 
from  consideration  In  determining  the 
need  for  assistance.  Mothers  of  children 
could  not  be  forced  to  report  for  work 
training,  while  the  children  were  home 
from  school  Under  the  Conference  re- 
port, the  Incentives  have  been  cut  back 
to  the  first  $30  per  month  and  one-third 
of    the    remainder    of    outside    Income. 
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are  not  ex- 


an  unem- 
This  con- 


the  Senate 
i^edical  pro- 


In- 


Mothers  of  children  at  hom 
eluded  from  work  training. 

The  Senate  bill  required  Spates  to  pro 
vide  AFDC  assistance  whe 
ployed  father  is  in  the  hoirj ; 
structlve  provision  was  omitted  from  the 
conference  report. 

A  requirement  adopted  bj 
that  drugs  under  Federal 
grams  be  prescribed  under  tlieir  generic 
names  was  eliminated. 

Major  administration  pi  aposals 
eluding  disabled  social  seeuri  y  recipients 
under  65  in  medicare,  raisin  ;  State  wel- 
fare payments  to  the  minim  am  subsist- 
ence level,  and  extending  soi  ial  security 
benefits  to  farmworkers  wen  not  incor- 
porated in  either  the  Senal  b  or  House 
bill. 

The  restrictive  and  coerc  ive  welfare 
provisions  of  the  conference  report,  the 
imposition  of  unreasonable  ri  quirements 
for  medicaid,  the  meager  inci  ?ases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  the  fac  that  social 
security  beneficiaries  who  i  Iso  receive 
public  assistance  will  not  get  any  actual 
increase  in  total  income  abse;  t  State  ac- 
tion— all  are  undesirable  fe  tures  of  a 
piece  of  lee;islation  which  is  i  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  poor  and  :he  elderly. 

Efforts  to  help  our  citizens  who  are  in 
the  most  desperate  need  are  attacked  as 
"welfare  statism." 

Why  is  it  that  the  welfare  :  tate  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  when  the  re  lipients  are 
the  well-to-do?  We  have  a  w  ;lfare  state 
for  farmers  in  price  supporl  3;  we  have 
a  welfare  state  for  the  aut  >  and  con- 
struction industries  in  the  hi  rhway  pro- 
gram; we  have  a  welfare  st  ite  for  oil- 
men in  depletion  allo\vanc«  loopholes. 
But  let  the  cities  and  the  nvoluntary 
indigent  crv  out  for  a  minin  um  stand- 
ard of  decency,  and  the  resp  jnse  of  the 
Congress  is  repression  and  ci  ereion. 

When  will  justice  be  done? 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speake  ■,  I  rise  to 
express  my  disappointment  th  it  this  con- 
ference report  on  the  Socl  il  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  does  :  lot  Include 
the  Senate-passed  provisloi  to  allow 
schoolteachers  in  States  whe  -e  they  are 
not  covered  by  social  securitj  to  elect  to 
participate  in  the  hospital  ins  irance  pro- 
gram as  long  as  they  are  wi  ling  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

It  Is  my  understanding  thj  t  there  are 
more  than  689,000  public  sch(  ol  teachers 
across  the  Nation  in  various  States  cov- 
ered by  retirement  systems  o:  their  own, 
but  they  do  not  have  progran  5  similar  to 
medicare's  hospital  Insurame  coverage 
available  to  them.  »• 

The  provision  deleted  in  con  'erence  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  Ribicoi  f  last  Feb- 
bruary  24  as  S.  1071,  and  wis  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Senate-passed  b  11.  It  Is  my 
understandinsj  that  the  Deptrtment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welftre  gave  Its 
approval  to  the  amendment,  but  it  was 
deleted  in  conference  because  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Social  Security  Administrators  who  want 
more  time  to  study  the  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  ii  voting  for 
this  conference  report  It  doi  not  con- 
tain the  provision  which  toe  school- 
teachers in  my  congressional  district  fa- 
vor as  vital  and  necessary  to  their  future 
welfare.  ! 


During  the  last  few  days 


have  re- 


ceived telegrams  asking  my  support  for 
reconsideration  of  this  provision  from  the 
East  Longmeadow  Teachers  Association; 
Henry  J.  North,  president  of  the  Long- 
meadow  Education  Association:  Robert 
V.  Dooley,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Springfield  Education  Association;  and 
Stephen  R.  Jendrysik,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Chicopee  Teachers 
Association. 

We  have  no  opportunity  here  to  vote 
for  reconsideration  of  this  one  provision, 
of  course,  because  the  vote  will  be  to 
accept  or  reject  the  entire  conference  re- 
port on  a  bill  which  provides  for  a  13- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  to  some  23 
million  elderly  Americans  receiving 
monthly  social  security  checks,  and 
other  beneficial  and  desirable  provisions. 

Therefore,  I  regret  that  this  provision 
to  allow  schoolteachers  in  certain  States 
to  elect  to  be  covered  by  the  medicare 
hospital  insurance  coverage  of  the  social 
security  program  is  not  in  the  final  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
and  take  action  on  this  proposal  in  the 
next  session. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  disgraceful  paradoxes  of  this  Na- 
tion is  its  unparalleled  ability  to  care 
for  Its  senior  and  less  fortunate  citizens, 
yet  its  failure  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  manifestation 
of  this  is  the  social  secuiity  bill  agreed 
to  in  conference  and  which  was  adopted 
by  this  body  yesterday. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  not 
being  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
citizens.  When  originally  voting  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  it  was  anticipated  that 
it  would  subsequently  be  improved 
upon — that  the  House  bill  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  base  upon  which  to  build. 
Though  some  improvement  was  realized 
in  the  Senate  version,  the  conferees 
failed  to  come  forth  with  the  necessary 
legislation. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  amendment 
pertaining  to  welfare  programs  aiding 
families  with  dependent  children.  As  re- 
ported by  the  conferees  and  adopted 
yesterday,  aid  to  dependent  children  Is 
to  be  frozen  at  levels  of  January  1,  that 
is,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  its 
share  of  the  Federal-State  welfare  pro- 
gram only  at  the  level  of  recipients  set 
as  of  January  1,  1968.  Persons  going  on 
the  aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren rolls  above  that  level  will  only  re- 
ceive State  and  local  assistance.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  is  turn- 
ing its  back  on  all  those  families  and 
children  who  would  become  eligible  for 
assistance  after  January  1,  1968,  under 
existing  eligibility  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  Nation,  which  is  the  wealthiest 
in  the  world,  uses  less  of  its  national 
wealth  for  the  social  welfare  of  Its  citi- 
zens than  other  advanced  Industrial  na- 
tions and  frequently  less  than  many  poor 
and  developing  nations.  While  West 
Germany  and  Luxembourg  use  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  for  social  welfare  measures,  the 
United  States  uses  only  7  percent. 

We  have  little  to  rejoice  about  con- 
cerning the  legislation  i>assed  by  this 
body  yesterday.  Yes,  it  Is  an  Improve- 


ment in  some  areas — which  prompted 
my  "yea"  vote— but  it  still  leaves  mucli 
to  be  desired.  Let  us  now  address  our- 
selves to  the  legislative  task  that  re- 
mains ahead  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligation to  the  senior  and  less  fortunate 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
among  those  who  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
when  it  appeared  on  the  floor  some 
months  ago.  At  that  time,  however,  I 
expressed  my  severe  reservations  about 
several  of  the  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion. At  the  time,  I  was  particularly  ag- 
grieved that  the  rule  under  which  tlie 
bill  was  considered  did  not  p>ermlt  a 
separate  vote  on  each  of  its  many  pro- 
visions. My  colleagues  and  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  pass  In  detail  on  tJie 
work  that  the  committee.  In  this  meas- 
ure, submitted  to  us.  Nonetheless,  I  sup- 
ported the  bill.  I  reasoned  that  the  ob- 
jectionable provisions  might  very  well  be 
eliminated  in  conference,  since  it  was 
well  known  at  the  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  them.  I 
judged  that,  on  the  whole,  the  bill  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  American  people. 

We  now  have  the  conference  report 
before  us  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
objectionable  provisions  are  still  present 
in  the  bill.  We  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  them  then.  We  are  not  getting 
a  chance  to  vote  on  them  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  protest  vlgor- 
ou.sly  a  procedure  which  allows  major 
p>olicy  to  pa-ss  this  House  without  its 
Members  ever  getting  a  chance  to  ex- 
press tlieir  judgment  on  it.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  bill  was  railroaded  into  law. 
I  recognize  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  gave  it  careful  consideration. 
But  the  committee  is  not  the  House  and 
has  no  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
House.  Certainly  the  Senate  had  no  less 
right  to  have  these  provisions  eliminated, 
yet  the  committee,  speaking  for  itself 
rather  than  for  the  House  as  a  body,  in- 
sisted that  they  be  retained.  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  presence  of  this  bill,  in  the  form  that 
it  is  before  us  today,  represents  a  victory 
for  parliamentary  democracy. 

The  two  provisions  to  which  I  take 
most  vigorous  exception  are  those  which 
would  penalize  my  State  and  my  city 
chiefly,  but  would  also  handicap  indus- 
trial areas  generally.  In  other  words, 
these  provisions  are  highly  biased  in  their 
intent.  They  represent  anti-urban  dis- 
crimination. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  AFDC  assist- 
ance a  State  can  receive.  It  would  limit 
the  number  of  eligible  applicants  for 
which  a  State  can  receive  Federal  back- 
ing to  the  number  currently  on  the  rolls. 
In  other  words,  if  one  more  eligible  re- 
cipient comes  into  New  York,  by  birth  or 
migration,  no  funds  will  be  granted  for 
this  recipient's  care.  We  all  know,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  New  York  and  other  pro- 
gressive States  have  become  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  magnet  for  the  dispos- 
sessed, the  underprivileged,  the  unfor- 
tunates of  what,  if  I  may  be  candid,  can 
only  be  called  the  "backward"  States. 
These  States  send  their  surplus  bodies, 
in  effect,  to  New  York  and  the  other 
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great  industrial  cities.  We  In  New  York 
trj'  to  offer  these  people  opportunity. 
Sometimes  we  are  not  successful,  but 
we  try.  When  we  cannot  give  them  jobs, 
we  sometimes  have  to  offer  them  welfare, 
to  keep  them — and  by  "them"  I  mean 
little  children  more  often  than  able- 
bodied  men — alive.  This  provision  will 
have  no  impact  whatever  on  State  that 
have  a  net  out-migration  of  poor  people. 
It  will  only  hurt  the  States  to  which 
people  migrate.  States  which  are  doing 
their  best  to  deal  with  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  is  a  cruel  provision, 
because  it  tells  us  in  New  York,  in  ar- 
bitrary and  peremptory  fashion,  that  we 
cannot  receive  any  more  help  in  keeping 
these  children  alive. 

The  other  provision  puts  new  limita- 
tions on  the  administration  of  the  so- 
called  medicaid  program,  which  New 
York  has  put  into  effect  to  assure  ade- 
quate medical  treatment  to  the  poor. 
Authorized  by  Federal  law,  New  York 
has  sought  to  make  a  reality  of  our  so- 
ciety's promise  that  no  one  will  be  sick 
for  lack  of  medical  care.  This  bill  forces 
New  York,  the  most  conscientious  of 
States,  to  back  away  from  this  commit- 
ment. New  York  must  do  so  because  the 
Federal  Government,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, is  reneging  on  the  bargain  it  made 
when  the  law  was  originally  passed.  Iron- 
ically, the  wording  of  this  provision  pe- 
nalizes most  severely  those  persons  who 
are  trying  hardest  to  support  themselves 
but  remain  on  the  margin  of  the  sub- 
sistence point  in  their  incomes.  I  con- 
sider this  provision  reprehensible,  both 
in  practice  and  principle. 

I  would  like  to  add  further  that  I  dis- 
approve of  the  provision  that  will  force 
some  mothers  to  accept  job  training  In 
return  for  welfare  assistance  for  their 
children.  On  the  face  of  it,  I  approve  of 
a  provision  to  make  constructive  workers 
out  of  welfare  recipients.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  reveals  that  this  provision  can 
force  mothers  to  leave  their  children — 
often  at  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  baby- 
sitter or  leaving  them  inadequately 
tended— to  take  their  training.  This  pro- 
vision Is  unrealistic.  Of  course,  job  train- 
ing is  important.  But  I  object  to  any  plan 
which  will  drag  mothers  away  from  their 
children,  when  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  should  be  caring  for  them.  I  protest 
a  bill  which  will  break  up  the  mother- 
child  relationship  the  way  this  one  does. 

I  will  vote  to  support  the  bill,  because 
I  continue  to  think  that  the  general  im- 
provements in  social  security  benefits  to 
the  25  million  social  security  recipients 
Justify  my  vote.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  principle  of  "two  step.3  forward — one 
step  backward"  Is  a  poor  one  for  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  think  this  Is  one  of  the 
better  days  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  conference  report  with  mixed 
feelings.  I  strongly  favor  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  Our  older  citi- 
zens desperately  need  the  additional 
money  this  bill  makes  available  to  make 
ends  meet  in  this  time  of  rising  prices. 
Inflation  lays  Its  cruel  weight  most 
heavily  upon  those  who  must  live  on 
fixed  Incomes,  the  pensioners  who  have 
only  their  retirement  Income  to  depend 
upon  to  sustain  themselves.  I  have  always 
voted  for  Increases  in  benefits,  for  I  be- 


lieve social  security  benefits  must  be 
maintained  at  an  adequate  level  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  must  depend  upon 
it  during  their  later  years.  The  amount 
recommended  in  this  bill  is  only  a  mini- 
mum amount  at  t>est.  I'-Would  have  pre- 
ferred to  accept  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  wish  that  a  separate  vote  were  possi- 
ble on  the  new  restrictions  in  the  bill, 
but  here  as  was  the  case  when  the  bill 
first  came  to  the  floor.  Members  must 
vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  the  whole  bill. 
No  amendments  are  possible.  The 
"freeze"  on  funds  accepted  in  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  very  harsh 
measure  to  achieve  economy.  It  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  States  to  reduce  the 
number  of  broken  families  or  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children.  The  number 
of  these  homes  has  been  on  the  Increase 
for  several  years,  yet,  despite  this  fact, 
It  is  now  proposed  to  limit  the  number 
of  one-parent  children  on  AFE>C  to  their 
proportion  of  a  State's  child  population 
on  January  1,  1968. 

Such  action  surely  will  create  havoc 
in  poverty  stricken  areas.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  applications  are  made?  What 
will  happen  to  the  newborn  child?  Is  he 
to  be  disqualified  because  of  his  birth? 
What  will  happen  to  newcomers  who  en- 
ter a  State  during  the  year.  Do  they 
qualify?  Must  sudden  increases  in  popu- 
lation wait  for  the  next  years  formula 
date  before  equitable  adjustments  are 
made?  Where  will  States  get  funds  in 
the  meantime  to  care  for  these  people? 

The  answers  are  that  the  burdens  will 
be  shifted  to  the  States.  Yet  it  was  be- 
cause the  States  were  unable  to  meet  the 
earlier  burdens  of  assisting  these  chil- 
dren that  the  Federal  Government  of- 
fered Its  help.  Now  the  States  and  local- 
ities who  can  least  afford  it  will  be  asked 
to  bear  these  burdens.  States  with  well- 
developed  programs  will  be  penalized 
for  their  efforts.  The  poorer  States  will 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  payments  and 
develop  more  restrictive  attitudes  toward 
applicants. 

Equally  onerous  are  those  provisions 
which  would  force  a  mother  to  leave  her 
children  and  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity work  or  training.  As  If  their  plight 
and  hopelessness  were  not  sufficient,  the 
tenuous  base  necessary  to  their  survival 
may  be  withdrawn  should  mothers  fall 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  strong,  the 
healthy,  and  the  educated  '  Many 
mothers  so  situated  want  to  work  If  they 
can.  and  many  do.  But  many  cannot,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  not  because  they  are 
lazy  or  unwilling. 

They  are  untrained  and  unskilled. 
They  must  take  care  of  their  children. 
I  favor  work  training  programs  which 
will  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  be  self- 
supporting,  which  most  of  them  want, 
but  thoy  should  be  voluntary,  not  com- 
pulsor>'.  Requiring  them  to  participate 
in  training  or  work  proprams.  as  this  bill 
does  no  matter  how  worthy  the  pur- 
poses— can  only  spark  their  anger  and 
resentment.  It  is  no  way  to  nurture  self- 
respect.  The  costs  of  welfare  will  not  be 
reduced  since  the  expense  of  institutional 
care  for  the  children  may  very  well  ex- 
ceed the  costs  of  present  welfare  pay- 
ments. 


Nor  will  the  withdrawal  of  assistance 
to  those  children  whose  mothers  refuse 
to  participate  reduce  costs  for  the  com- 
munity. It  only  means  that  someone  else 
must  accept  responsibility  and  pay  the 
bill  if  these  children  are  not  to  go  hun- 
grj'. 

Using  the  language  of  "rehabilitation" 
and  "training,"  this  legislation  may  very 
well  be  .sacrificing  the  best  interests  of 
the  mother,  the  child,  and  the  commu- 
nity. I  hope  the  effects  of  the  experiment 
will  not  be  as  disastrous  as  many  pre- 
dict. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes] 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  before  us,  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1967,  is  a  benchmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  social  security  system.  It  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  The 
bill  was  worked  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — all  25  memiiers  of  that 
committee — after  lengthy  hearings  and 
lengthy  executive  sessions.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  work  It  was  jointly  Intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  by  myself. 

The  committee  in  working  on  this  leg- 
islation attempted  to  do  a  constructive 
job  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
successful.  This  bill  represents  a  reason- 
able balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
millions  who  are  currently  dependent 
upon  social  security  benefits  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  millions  of  workers  and 
employers  on  the  other  hand  whose  so- 
cial security  taxes  will  rise  in  order  to 
finance  these  benefits. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  represents 
in  my  opinion  a  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  whom  society  must  as- 
sist— the  depressed,  the  aged,  the  de- 
pendent children  on  the  one  hand,  yes, 
and  the  general  taxpayer  on  the  other 
hand. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  aged  and  the 
poor  are  to  be  really  served,  it  is  time 
that  the  demagogery  stop.  It  is  time 
that  we  call  a  halt  to  some  of  the  loose 
and  careless  statements  that  are  being 
made  with  reference  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  at  some  of 
the  careless  statements  that  have  been 
made  about  this  legislation.  Our  action 
has  been  labeled  as  regi'essive. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which 
is  now  pending  before  us  is  a  sound  and 
basic  bill  and  Is  one  which  will  not  in- 
filct  Injustice  or  other  penalties  upon  the 
Nation's  poor. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  benefit  In- 
creases in  this  bill  are  Inadequate  and 
meager,  let  me  say  this  Is  pure  dema- 
gogery. Tills  represents  the  largest  In- 
crease in  benefits  in  the  history  of  this 
program.  It  comes  only  2  years  after 
an  Increase,  passed  iii  1965.  which 
amounted  to  7  percent.  Admittedly,  It 
would  be  nice  If  we  could  forget  about 
any  celling  on  benefits.  But  anyone  who 
states  that  we  have  not  given  consider- 
able concern  and  support  to  increasing 
benefits,  just  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  either  has  not  read 
the  bill  or  does  not  imderstand  Its  provi- 
sions. 

Let  us  look  at  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 
For  a  full  calendar  year  the  benefit  in- 
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creases  In  dollars  that  will  I  e  added  to 
the  social  security  checks  will  be  $3.7  bil- 
lion. This  is  not  a  niggardly  imount.  In 
Just  10  months  of  1968.  the  amount  of 
money  going  to  these  people  will  be  in- 
creased by  $2.9  billion,  or  air  ost  $3  bil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders  what  one 
has  to  do  in  order  to  satisi'y  so  ne  of  these 
people  who  are  making  these  outlandish 
statements  today. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  al  o  have  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  h  aw  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  these  benel  ts.  There- 
fore, let  us  take  a  look  at  thatjother  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  regressive  tax  base, 
we  are  asking  the  taxpayers  ol  this  coun- 
try— we  are  asking  every  wlge  earner, 
every  person,  no  matter  what  Bis  depend- 
ency or  financial  condition  Jiay  be — to 
pay  a  tax  upon  the  first  dolli-  he  earns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968  the  bfll  produces 
$1.5  billion  of  additional  taxis  in  order 
to  pay  for  these  benefits.  Tli  following 
year,  the  bill  produces  $5.6  bllion  in  in- 
creased taxes  in  order  to  pa  f  for  these 
increased  benefits. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  a  )me  of  the 
critics  that  if  they  are  conce  rned  about 
the  maintenance  of  this  system.  Its  ac- 
tuarial soundness,  and  its  lapaclty  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  older  aeople.  they 
had  better  be  careful  that  aiey  do  not 
so  load  down  the  system  with  benefits 
that  It  collapses  of  its  own  wilght. 

There  are  occasions  when  we  must  try 
to  save  the  social  security  s;  stem — and 
the  benefits  that  it  provides  f  r  our  older 
people — from  those  so-called  rlends  who 
would  wreck  it  by  so  weight  ng  it  down 
that  the  taxpayers  no  longer  vill  be  will- 
ing to  support  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  rep- 
respents  a  reasonable  comprc  mise.  I  be- 
lieve our  people  will  be  willlnf  to  pay  the 
Increased  taxes  provided  for  In  the  bill. 
But  mark  me,  a  day  can  col  le  when  If 
you  look  only  at  the  benefit  sile,  you  will 
have  a  situation  where  tl  e  current 
workers  who  must  pay  the  ax.  refuse 
the  burden  such  benefits  in  pose  upon 
them.  Then  the  whole  system  is  in 
danger.  Then  the  older  peopl :  who  have 
become  dependent  upon  the  system  will 
really  need  to  worry,  and  thei  we  will  be 
doing  them  a  disservice. 

To  those  who  would  clat  i  that  we 
were  absolutely  unconcerns  1  for  our 
poor,  and  those  in  need  of  assistance, 
let  me  point  out  that  today  v  e  are  pay- 
ing out  $4.5  billion  under  pu  )llc  assist- 
ance programs  that  are  enco:  npassed  in 
this  bill  in  addition  to  the  o  d-age  and 
survivors  and  disability  and  health  in- 
surance programs.  On  stral  fht  public 
assistance,  the  Federal  G  Dvernment 
spends  $4.5  billion — and  that  amount  Is 
growing. 

When  they  talk  about  the  p  Ight  of  our 
dependent  children — and  ce  tainly  we 
have  to  do  what  is  right  by  hose  chil- 
dren— let  me  point  out  that  we  are  also 
doing  much  today,  and  yet  s(  me  of  the 
statements  that  are  made  wmld  make 
it  appear  that  we  have  just  '  urned  our 
backs  on  them. 

Ten  years  ago  in  1956  we  hud  646,000 
families  under  aid  to  famllie  with  de- 
pendent children  program  In'  oMng  2.4 
million  recipients  of  aid.  Tod«  y  we  have 
1.2  million  families  and  5  i  liUion   re- 


cipients. This  program  alone  Is  costuig 
$2  billion. 

This  bill  does  not  turn  its  back  on 
these  recipients  of  aid.  What  it  does  do 
in  many  cases  is  to  show  that  we  want 
to  try  to  do  something  about  their  prob- 
lem, and  not  be  content  merely  to  send 
them  a  check  from  Uncle  Sam,  or  a  relief 
check. 

We  insist  that  there  be  programs  of 
rehabilitation. 

We  insist  that  there  be  programs  so 
that  the  people  who  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing a  trade  and  forming  work  habits, 
have  available  the  training  to  get  a  job. 
Those  people  who  are  able  to  work 
should  be  Riven  a  chance  to  work  for 
their  self  lespect.  That  is  the  American 
system.  And  that  is  all  that  this  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish.  It  does  not  strike  one 
child  off  of  the  relief  rolls. 

When  the  critics  talk  about  the  bill 
cutting  back  it  is  just  a  bunch  of  malar- 
key.  There  are  some  restraints  that  will 
require  the  States  to  make  the  effort  to 
get  ofT  assistance,  and  onto  jobs.  That  is 
sound. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  whole 
tenor  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is: 
Let  us  look  at  what  the  bill  really  does, 
and  Ignore  the  labels  that  have  been 
cast  about  by  people  who  I  am  fearful 
have  not  even  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I  do 
not  have  the  time  to  yield. 

As  I  said,  these  critics  have  not  even 
read  the  bill  carefully  enough  to  under- 
stand what  is  being  attempted  and  the 
improvements  that  are  made.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  people,  who  call  this 
a  shameful  bill  and  talk  about  unjust 
penalties  and  virtual  slavery,  read  the 
bill,  and  they  will  find  that  this  Is  not  a 
case  where  we  suggest  that  a  person 
be  trained,  and  take  a  job.  regardless  of 
circumstances.  We  say  that  if  an  in- 
dividual is  found  to  be  capable  of  taking 
training  and  working,  and.  if  the  situa- 
tion makes  this  poslble,  then  that  Indi- 
vidual should  try  to  move  Into  a  situa- 
tion where  he  can  be  dependent  upon 
himself  rather  than  on  welfare  checks. 

Is  that  not  what  we  should  all  be 
looking  for.  and  is  that  not  really  what 
these  people  should  want?  I  can  think 
of  very  few  people  who  would  prefer  to 
be  looking  to  some  governmental  agency 
for  a  check  If  they  could  be  working. 

All  true  Americans  want  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  this  bill  looks  toward 
making  that  possible. 

Those  who  call  this  "slavery"  have  not 
even  read  the  language  of  the  bill. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  benchmark  in  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  support  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  UttI.  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at 


this  time  to  pay  my  respects  and  regards 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  i 
share  his  hopes  for  the  future  and  over 
the  future  of  the  system.  But  I  have  a 
greater  fear  than  he  has  that  this  clamor 
that  we  hear  on  the  outside  about  more 
social  security,  and  more  welfare  is  going 
to  take  over  and  destroy  the  entire  social 
security  system. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
benefits  being  paid  under  this  bill.  But 
not  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  cost;  who  pays  this  cost  and  how 
much  It  is  going  to  cost. 

Under  social  security  next  year,  the 
additional  cost  will  be  about  $2.9  billion 
and  $3.6  billion  In  1969. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  this  year 
I  promised  that  I  would  not  vote  for  an.v 
increase  In  taxes,  but  that  I  would  vote 
for  a  decrease  in  spending  and  try  and 
stop  in  some  way  the  cost-push  inflation 
tliat  is  taking  place  in  the  country  today. 

This  tax  bill  of  $3.6  billion  is  going  to 
fall  on  the  employer,  the  employee  and 
the  self-employed. 

It  amounts  to  about  a  16-percent  In- 
crease in  his  taxes  and  to  me  that  Is  a 
substantial  tax. 

There  has  been  much  moaning  and 
gnashing  teeth  about  the  cost-push  in- 
flation. I  will  say  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  add  to  that  cost-push  inflation. 
It  adds  to  the  high  cost  of  employment. 

For  example,  In  California  It  costs 
more  than  $3,000  a  year  of  payroll  tax 
in  order  to  employ  a  $10,000  a  year  man. 

That  Is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Percent 

Social  security  tax 4.4 

Unemployment  Insurance 3.7 

California    disability    instirance- 1.0 

Federal  employers'  excise  tax 1.0 

Group    Insurance 8.87 

Pension    plan    for    employees 4.91 

Employees'   vacation   fund 3.23 

Apprentice    fund 1.0 

Workman's  comp>en8atlon 8.4fl 

Public   comprehensive   insurance 1.7 

Total  payroll... 31.84 

So  when  he  employs  a  man  at  $10,000  a 
year,  he  has  to  not  only  have  that  $10,000 
a  year,  but  he  has  to  have  $3,000  to  pay 
the  payroll  taxes — and  social  security 
Is  a  part  of  this  and  will  add  to  it  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  letter  from  Wal- 
ter Dewhurst  setting  out  the  payroll  de- 
ductions which  he  has  to  make,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

Dewhurst  &  Associates. 
La  Jolla.  Calif..  FehruaTy  1. 1967. 
Hon  James  B.  Utt. 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  study,  debate,  and  vote  on  many  Issues  of 
national  Impwrtance  during  the  coming  yeW' 
One  of  them  will  no  doubt  be  the  proposal  to 
further  Increase  social  security — both  a*  to 
benefits  and  coet."! 

The  very  responsible  publication — VS. 
News  and  World  Report  asks — Is  social  secu- 
rity to  get  out  of  hand?  I  have  enclosed  « 
copy  of  their  article  for  your  use. 

Unfortunately,  the  article  clearly  ImpHM 
that  our  social  security  costs  are  considerably 
less  than  other  countries  listed — In  fact  It 
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,  ,^  that  we  are  only  beginners  In  the  I  am  sure  they  will,  will  utilize  the  train-  it  is  $3.7  billion  in  a  full  year  of  opera- 

..M  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  ing  provisions  of  this  report,  they  will  be  tion. 

"m  me  give  you  an  example.  able  to  drastically  reduce  the  size  of  the  At  the  same  time  we  have  kept  tWs 

»I  a  general  contractor  In  (California  the  ^^jx:  rolls  system,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

fouowing  items  of  social  security  must  by  somebodv  has  to  stand  up  for  the  man  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pointed 

uw  be  paid  to  the  respective  agencies.  ^^^^  .^  working  for  a  living,  trying  to  ed-  out,   actuarially   sound,   which   I   thliik 

Percent  u^ate  his  children  and   trying   to   feed  every  thoughtful  American  understands 

rtderal  Insurance  Contributions  Act.    4.  4  ^^^^^  as  costs  rise  out  of  sight.  The  Ways  and  appreciates. 

Ciiifornia  unemployment  Insurance..    3. 7  ^^^  Means  Committee  kept  this  problem  That  is  not  all.  Let  me  tell  about  some 

California  disability  Insurance 1.0  ^^   ^.^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  meaningful  of  the  other  new  provisions  in  the  bill 

f«ierai  employers  excise  tax    -------    1.0  .,.   „     ^^   some   of   the   welfare   pro-  that  have  not  been  discussed  here  today. 

onpioyees  group  insuranc^Health.  gramHtried  to  reduce  In  the  next  gen-  The  retirement  test,  by  which  many 

ireesp°e"i^lon^st"257pe;hoG'r:    4. 91  eration  the  s'.ze  of  the  AFDC  rolls.  And  people  have  their  benefits  reduced  after 

Sovees  vaSonTrust  15c  per  yet  it  was  done  uithout  wantonly  or  they  reach  age  65.  has  been  liberaUzed  to 

7or    --  -    -    3.23  Jniellv  slicing  people  from  the  rolls.  such  an  extent  that  760,000  People  not 

EffiDioyees  apprentice  fund  trust  This  report  contains  the  largest  bene-  now  participatmg  will  be  able  to  partici- 

i.t  per  hour •  10  fl^s  increase  in  history.  It  provides  many  pate  at  a  total  cost  of  about  S175  million 

woflonans  compensation 8.46  jjuuj  jn  incentives  to  encourage  people  a  year. 

comp  public ._-    ri7  ^       ^^^  ^^  gg^  .^jjg  .j,j^.g  jg  j^Q^  pj.ygi  ^e  have  established  a  new  category  for 

.     ,   ^    »        „  Iptrislation    it  is   meaningful  legislation  disabled  widows.  Heretofore  a  disabled 

^lLloZ\r                        .  31.84  deftned   io   protSt^e'unreplesented  widow  would  not  qualify  as  a  resist  of 

employees)  — American  who  is  out  working  for  a  living  her  disability.  Today  she  can  qualify  un- 

Obvlously  these  figures  will  vary  from  In-  continuing  increase  in  his  social  der  this  bill  at  age  50. 

dustry  to  industry  and  state  to  state  but  ""                        It  helps  the  poor,  yet  it  We  have  Increased  credits  for  people 

Best  regar  s.               ^^^  dewhttmt.  And  lastly,  this  bill  at  least  tries  to  rec-  get  credit  for  service  pay  as  Payment 

J  .^  npnl7P  the  Dlieht  of  the  forgotten  man —  which  can  be  calculated  In  establlshini? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  signed  the  °^^^^;,^^^^/X   with   a   family.   Some  his  benefits  when  he  reaches  retirement 

conference  report  because  I  think  we  ^       «           ^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  age. 

did  the  very  J^ft  we  could  betwmi  the  ^^^  ^^.^j,^  ^^^s  the  benefits  un-  In  the  case  of  hospital  insurance  or 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  About  90  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  medicare,  we  have  tremendously  Im- 
percent  of  the  conference  report  Is  the  ^^  j^^^^.  j^_  ^^^^  ^^^  proved  this  legislation.  For  instance,  we 
House  bill  I  think  that  we  Improved  It  ^^.P^  ^^^  treasury  for  extensive  general  have  given  a  60-day  lifetime  resm-e  for 
considerably,  with  one  exception.  We  financing-and  the  benefits  are  those  who  have  exhausted  their  hospital 
added  about  $200  million  a  year  more  In  ^^^e  wage  related  than  under  the  ad-  care  under  the  basic  90-day  period.  We 
cost  to  it.  While  I  signed  the  report,  I  X7straiion  bill  have  made  It  easier  to  process  doctors- 
am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  strongly  support  this  report.  All  of  bills.  We  have  provided  a  system  to  ex- 
to  the  conference  committee  In  order  to  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  legislation  pedite  payment  of  hospital  bills  without 
bring  the  bill  back  in  compliance  com-  ^.^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  ^^  considered  with  refer-  unnecessary  redtape,  and  we  have  pro- 
pletely  with  the  House-passed  bm.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  burden.  vlded  for  payment  in  the  case  of  non- 

I  know  the  bill  will  be  passed,  but  I  ^^    MILLS   Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  the  participating    hospitals,    under    certain 

Ju5t  feel  that  we  are  looking  down  the  ^^^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^e  time  to  the  distinguish-  conditions. 

road  to  complete  socialization  to  the  ^^  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  in  the 
complete  nationalization  of  medicine.  I  ^^^^^^  welfare  provisions  that  have  been  sub- 
predict  that  within  30  years  from  today  •  p,pTrAKF.R  pro  tempore  The  jected  to  a  certain  amount  of  criticism 
medicare,  'medicaid,  hospltaliza  ion  d^  geS  mfn  ^^Lufs^ana  i??^^gnlzed  here,  nevertheless  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
tors,  nurses,  and  the  pharmaceutical  m-  ^  minntes  we  provide  $265  million  In  new  benefits 
dustry  will  be  nationalized  100  percent  ^^-^^^  rooos  Mr  Sneaker  in  my  iudg-  that  are  not  now  provided  for  In  the  law. 
™t  Vh^afUn'  CrSau'sf  of'^h"  me'n  ^S^m  ^epSnts'^prob^bly  ?he  Let  me  al..o  point  out  that  In  the  mat- 
eminent.  That  ul  1  be  because  of  the  diligent  effort  that  Congress  has  ter  of  the  work-training  program  mem- 
pressure  we  are  seeing  on  the  outside  to-  ^°rtP  7iS  thrinceptlon  of  the  social  tloned  heretofore  by  the  chairman.  It 
day  by  those  people  who  want  more  than  ^^J^'j^f  p'^'og'^^'^j^'^brSTg  the  prog^  is  estimate  that  750.000  people  not  now 
they  are  getting  under  social  security.  It  ^^^""^^^J.^^l^f^  ^o°1de  for  our  people  emploved  win  be  trained  by  1972  They 
Will  come  from  the  people  under  65-and  "^  ^oJe  letSnd^nt  upon  ihltT's^m  are  750.000  people  who  are  not  now  gain- 
I  do  not  blame  them— who  do  not  get  ^"o  are  aepenaeni  upon  tnai  .>bueu  pmnloved  and  who  In  the  terms 
medicare  from  the  Government,  who  do  Let  me  first  tell  ^Z^^^^f  .T^l]^el'  Sed  b?^  the  President  .^me  vear..  ago. 
not  get  the  benefits  that  older  people  get.  that  this  bill  does  some  of  the  benefits  ^f  ^^^'^1^/^^;^  not  taxpayers  In  my 
Yet  they  have  to  put  up  their  own  money  that  -e  Provided  In  tf^  ^m.  and  let  me  ar^^x  eat.rs  an^  no  ^^^^P  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

to  pay  their  bills.  They  win  demand  more  ^Pfj^J^  ^°",^^ '°  ^^^^   '^"^°"'  '^  to  earn  their  own  way  In  jobs  of  their 

and  more  and  more.  The  result  will  be  unaerstana  tnem.                       „^^,M„r,oi  nwn  chooslne 

that  we  will  nationalize  the  medical  busl-  In    the    first    P^^^^^'^the    a^dd  "or^fi  Mrs    GrStFTHS    Mr    Speaker,  will 

ness,  the  hospitals,  and  the  doctors.  This  monthly  benefits  for  a  man  and  his  ^fe  ..  ^^J^f^  °^^^^{^t 

will  result  in  a  decrease  In  the  quality  are  Increased  from  $145   to  $165^  The  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^''j  „,-,.  ^  ^he  gentle- 

and  quantity  of  medicine,  now  so  avail-  minimum  benefit  is  raised  from  $44  to  Mr.  BOGGS    I  yield  to  the   genue 

able  under  the  free  enterprise  system.  $55  a  month.  The  maximum  benefit  is  woman  from  Michigan 

Mr   mmH    Mr    Sneakpr    I  would  like  increa-sed  for  a  single  worker  from  $168  Mrs.     GRIFFITHS      Mr      Speaker      i 

to^moSSfnt^he  rSeXrs  Of  the  con-  to  $189.90  a  month.  In  terms  of  dollars,  would  like  to  say  to  the  dlstlngtilshed 

LTe  SSmittee  on^Se  excellent  °ob  as    the    distinguished    gentleman    from  gentleman,  as  the  only  woman  who  ever 

S  did  uXr  ext?emelv  dSt  con-  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  minority  mem-  had   a    right   on    the   floor   to   offer   an 

dltinn.                  extremely  dimcuit  con  ^^  p^mted  out,  in  a  full  year  of  opera-  amendment  to  the  welfare  provisions  of 

Mn.t  nf  th»  nritiH.m  of  this  bill  fails  tion  it  means  $3,700,000,000  to  the  social  the  social  security  bill.  I  wholeheart.e<lly 

tBl^X^^^  ^^^^'^^^^-'^^''^^  =s'5^„i=r-/coX;4r£? 

ssiHH5Hs°p!=  r^n.^ro.sj^^a=—  "^^EF^E^^vB 

undue  burdens  on  the  working  man.  This  In  1954,  It  was  $11  billion  per  annum ;  b^^^^i^^T^f  .^™^'^^°^ral  tMng  to  sav 
program  does  th'.s  through  the  use  of  lnl958.  it  was  the  same  amount;  lnl965.  one  and. ^^^  can^e^ve  the  fItlSr  of 
Job  training  incentives.  If  the  States,  and     it  was  $1.6  billion  per  annum ;  in  this  bUl,     to   her,     You  can  leave  tne   latner  o 
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your  children  and  the  rest  o  us  will  sup- 
port them."  Or  that  she  ca  i  stay  home 
without  working  and  the  re  ;t  of  us  will 
support  her.  We  do  her  a  fa  'or  when  we 
permit  her  to  support  he  self  or  her 
children  and  give  her  a  cha  ice  at  a  job 
and  some  training. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaktr,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  I  am  su:  e  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  realize  wha  a  dedicated 
Ccngresswoman  the  gentler  oman  from 
Michigan  Is,  and  she  is  ex;  pressing  the 
sentiment  of  all  our  cltlzer  3.  I  just  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  who  5  able  wants 
to  do  nothing  all  of  his  o  her  life.  I 
think  most  people  want  an  opportunity 
for  gainful  employment. 

That  is  what  this  bill  seeki ;  to  do. 

Let  me  point  out  one  o!  two  other 
things  I  think  are  very  imp*  rtant  about 
the  ceiling  which  has  been  tl  e  subject  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  crl  .icism.  That 
ceiling  applies  only  In  one  category  of 
children.  That  is  only  wher  ;  the  father 
or  the  man  in  the  home  1 ;  absent.  It 
does  not  apply  where  the  fati  er  is  dead — 
which  covers  a  great  many  children.  It 
does  not  apply  where  the  fl  ther  is  dis- 
abled. Nor  does  it  apply  wh  ?n  the  chil- 
dren are  still  in  school,  i  11  the  way 
through  age  22. 

In  addition  to  that,  and  equally  im- 
portant, it  is  a  flexible  cei  ng.  It  does 
not  mean  that,  come  Janua  y  1,  1968,  a 
given  number  will  be  arrl  ed  at,  and 
that  number  will  be  pern;  inent  from 
then  on.  Quite  the  contrary  It  grows  as 
the  child  population  grows. 

It  is  used  as  a  base  for  a :  flexible  ceil- 
ing. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  on  his  subject: 
We  have  amended  this  law  whenever  it 
has  been  required.  The  idea  ;hat  anyone 
could  say,  in  light  of  the  be  lefits  I  have 
spelled  out — $3 '2  billion  i:  social  se- 
curity benefits.  $258  million  n  new  wel- 
fare benefits  in  1968  alone,  i  ew  hospital 
programs  and  so  on — the  idi  a  that  any- 
one could  say  this  leglslatia  1  is  regres- 
sive merely  means  that  he  ha  not  studied 
the  legislation. 

I  sat  through  this  conferei  ce  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I  sat  there  h  cause  I  felt 
there  was  no  bill  any  more  mportant.  I 
participated  in  the  confen  ace  discus- 
sions on  the.se  amendments. 

In  my  jiidsjment,  this  is  he  best  bill 
that  we  can  possibly  get. 

If  we  have  m?rie  mistake  ; — to  err  is 
human — but  if  we  have  ma  le  mistakes 
we  will  come  back  and  to  th(  best  of  our 
ability  we  will  correct  thcr  .  Everyone 
knows  that. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Call  jrnia  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  vield. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Califom  a.  is  it  the 
gentleman's  understanding  that  the 
aged,  the  bMnd.  the  disable(  who  draw 
public  assistance  can  receive  up  to  $7.50 
if  their  State."^  act.  whether  5r  not  they 
have  outside  income? 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  \  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  th(  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes:  if  they  ar  on  welfare 
and  receive  a  social  security  p  lyment.  the 
State  may  elect  to  let  $7  5C|  of  the  in- 
crease pass  through. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Califernia.  If  they  do 
not  have  outside  income — and  about  half 
of  those  adults  do  not  have  outside  in- 
come— what  situation  will  they  be  in 
under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  determined  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  whether  they  have  income. 
The  State  has  to  adjust.  That  is  not  In 
all  cases  only  social  security  but  it  could 
be  some  other  type  of  income.  The  State 
has  to  adjust  the  needs  upward  for  this 
payment,  if  it  makes  this  election,  so 
that  they  would  have  this  $7.50. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  What 
about  the  million  and  a  half  or  so  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  with  no  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement,  and  no  other 
kind  of  outside  income  at  all?  My  ques- 
tion is:  Does  this  bill  provide  any  mech- 
anism, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
benefit  increase  to  those  million  and  a 
half  Americans  who  by  definition  are  in 
economic  need? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  to  directly  help  in  that  situation  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
increases  in  any  way  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  directly  to  people 
on  welfare.  Let  me  comment  further. 

I  think  I  may  have  misunderstood  one 
of  the  gentleman's  earlier  questions.  The 
Senate  amendment  had  been  explained 
by  the  Department  as  a  "pass-along" 
provision,  which  would  Indicate  that  It 
would  have  been  applicable  only  to  social 
security  recipients  and  we  were  informed 
that  no  additional  Federal  fimds  would 
have  been  involved  under  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. I  must  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  his  interpretation  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vision literally  would  have  applied  to  wel- 
fare recipients  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  social  security  recipients.  In  this 
matter  he  is  correct.  I  would  like  for  my 
previous  statement  to  stand  corrected  In 
that  regard.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
studied  this  provision  of  the  bill  in  great 
detail. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  because  that  is  the  point 
I  tried  awkwardly  to  make  earlier..  Ap- 
parently now  the  record  is  correct  in 
that  respect. 

There  will  be  one  and  a  half  million 
aged,  blind  and  di.sabled  needy  people 
under  public  assistance  laws  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  pet  1  cent  as  a  re- 
sult of  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  However,  this  does  not 
present  the  whole  picture,  since  under 
the  bill  there  are  significant  savings  in 
the  welfare  programs  which  the  States 
can  use  to  increase  the  payments  to  these 
very  people,  if  they  so  choose.  Also,  we 
must  remember  the  entire  context  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  was  not  in  conference, 
was  it? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  mat- 
ter was  in  conference. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  beUeve 
the  gentleman  is  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Uie 
States  from  giving  these  increases.  This 
all  goes  to  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  matches  on  a  State-match- 
ing formula.  Some  of  the  States,  where 
the  Federal  Government  matches  by  83 
percent,  might  provide  for  this,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  match 
any  dollar  increase  by  83  cents  on  every 
dollar. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I 
understood  it.  the  Senate  version  re- 
quired passing  on  to  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, and  required  that  non-social- 
security  beneficiaries  would  also  receive 
certain  benefits. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  about  the  institutions  and  agen- 
cies in  New  Jersey  who  said  the  freeze 
will  be  catastrophic? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  just  answered  that 
question.  I  said  that  the  so-called  freeze 
applies  to  only  one  categorj-  of  children. 
I  further  said  that  if  problems  arise  in 
its  application  the  committee  will  re- 
solve them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  On  page  284  it  says  "pro- 
vide for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  In  the  form  of  foster  care."  The 
States  are  required  to  provide  it? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  assurance  have  we 
that  the  States  may  be  induced  to  do 
so? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  they  do  not  do  it,  they 
lose  whatever  funds  they  are  entitled  to 
under  that  program. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  has  been  a  well-con- 
sidered and  well-thought-out  bill.  It  has 
taken  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two 
committees,  and  the  conferees  worked 
long,  hard,  and  diligently.  As  all  of  us 
know,  we  are  driving  toward  adjourn- 
ment of  this  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  In  my  judgment,  this  will  be 
the  last  vote  we  have  on  this  bill.  I  just 
want  to  emphasize — and  I  think  I  can 
say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction— 
that  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  conference 
report  now  and  if  the  other  bodj'  insists 
on  disagreeing  to  it,  it  simply  means  that 
the  25  million  Americans  entitled  to  an 
increase  will  not  get  it.  Tliat  is  what  is 
involved  in  this  vote  today. 

I  hope  that  rather  than  try  to  build 
up  threats  that  do  not  exist,  we  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive social  security  bill  we  have  ever  had 
before  Congress  and  will  vote  It  up,  and 
we  will  understand  that  if  any  other 
course  of  action  is  taken,  these  benefits 
will  not  be  made  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  called  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 


December  13,  1967 

MOTION    TO    BECOMMIT 

jlr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 

Dort?  „ 

Mr  UTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  the  com- 
Bittee  of  conference  with  Instructions  to  the 
B&nagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  Insist 
on  the  language  of  sections  101  and  108  of 
the  House-passed  bill  which  provides  a  12  Vi- 
percent  benefit  increase,  a  mlnlmmn  primary 
luiurance  amount  of  $50,  and  an  annual  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  of  $7,600. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Does  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
include  the  restrictive  amendments  ap- 
plied to  the  AFDC? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  to  ex- 
plain his  motion? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Clerk  will  reread  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was   taken;   and   there 
were— yeas  390,  riays  3,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  439] 
YEAS— 390 
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Abemethy 

Adair 

.Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
A-ndreWB, 

N  Dak. 
•Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
A^more 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BlantOQ 
Blatnlk 


Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Col  me  r 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwj-er 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 


Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferm&n 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MticGregor 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsuuaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara,  111. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
OttUiger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poa;;e 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 


Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton , 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonne' 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

WTialen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Vates 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 3 
Bennett  Burke,  Mass.       Utt 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Gonzalez 
TIOT  VOTING— 38 


Abbltt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PurceU 

Annunzlo 

Hardy 

Relnecke 

Bates 

Harrison 

Resnlck 

Boiling 

Harsha 

St.Onge 

Broomfield 

Hubert 

Scott 

CeUer 

Hosmer 

Slkes 

CoUler 

King.  N.Y. 

Sisk 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

Lukens 

Talcott 

Dlggs 

Macdonald, 

Watson 

Fountain 

Mass. 

Willis 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin 

WiUlams,  Miss 

Halleck 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Young 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Besnick  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Lukens 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Relnecke. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  vrtth  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Watfioa. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _^_^_ 

GENER^^L  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Members  who 
participated  in  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  genilema:i  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^L'•.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection.  * 


AUTHORIZING  PA'i'MENT  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERT.\IN  COM- 
MITTEE EMPLO"iT:EG 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
'Rept.  No.  1041  >  on  the  resolution  'H, 
Res.  1004)  authorizing  pajmient  of  com- 
pensation for  certain  committee  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 
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H.  Res  1004  ' 
Resolved.  That  there  shall  t»  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives such  sums  as  may  ta*  necessary  to 
pay  the  compensation  for  services  performed 
during  the  period  beginning  JS  Quary  3,  1968. 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  Peta  uary  29,  1968, 
by  each  pverson  (1)  who,  on  jAuary  2,  1968. 
was  employed  by  a  standing  »mmlttee  or 
any  select  committee  of  the  N  netleth  Con- 
gress and  whose  salary  was  pa  Id  under  au- 
thority of  a  House  resolution  a<  opted  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Nlnetl  th  Congress, 
and  (2)  who  Is  certified  by  the  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  committee  a  performing 
such  services  for  such  commute  i  during  such 
period.  Such  compensation  si  lall  be  paid 
such  jjerson  at  a  rate  not  to  e%  ^eed  the  rate 
he  was  receiving  on  January  2,,  1968. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaaer,  this  is  a 
continuing  resolution  for  tha22  standing 
committees  that  might  run  fcut  of  funds 
between  now  and  January  pr  February 
1968.  The  committee  did  a  v  !ry  good  job 
this  last  year  In  reducing  -equests  for 
funds.  We  hope  to  do  even  1  etter  In  the 
coming  session.  If  we  had  to  conduct 
hearings  on  funds  for  eac  i  of  the  22 
standing  committees,  we  mi  ht  continue 
into  March.  We  are  askli  g  that  the 
availability  of  funds  for  sal;  ry  purposes 
be  continued  until  March  1  )68. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  111  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  gladly  ;  'leld  to  the 
gentleman    from   Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  tlK  gentleman 
yielding.  Is  this  continuing  resolution 
for  all  of  our  22  committees  in  the  House 
In  any  sense  necessary  Between  this 
period  and  Januarj'  2  or  between  Jan 
uary  3  and  the  time  that 
and  the  gentleman's  comml 
veniently  act? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  mi 
two  committees  that  wouL 
funds  by  then. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  geitleman  give 
us  examples  of  those  Houje  of  Repre 
sentatlves  committees  that  p,re  approxl 
mating  destitution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  For  one, 
tee  on  Banking  and  Curre 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  as  us 
expected  I  presume.  Have  tliey  not  been 
back  to  the  "trough"  one  adpitlonal  time 
this  year  already?  \ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  They  inly  received 
an  appropriation  for  the  f.ist  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  They  dii  come  back 
about  2  weeks  ago  and  sali  they  would 
be  short  of  funds.  We  had  h  arlngs  on  it 
out  the  committee  decldec 
new  but  would  take  it  up  th( 
next  year 

Mr.  IL\LL.  Would  the  genfeman  name 
some    other    committees    tqat 
proximating  complete  usage 
viously  allocated  funds? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Comntttee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  has  som  ;  very  close 
amounts  on  the  subcomm  ttecs 
might  be  able  to  transfer  fur  ds  from  one 
subcommittee  to  another,  b  it  some  are 
very,  very  close  and  could  bi 
One  has  a  balance  of  $6,374 
a  payroll  of  $7,200.  That 
December.  They  have  nothin|t  remaining 
for  January. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker 
danger  in  the  way  this  resol 
Resolution  ICOl.  is  written 
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overdrawii. 
n  funds  and 
Is   only    for 


3  there  any 
ition.  House 
nasmuch  as 


it  does  not  become  effective  until  the  pe- 
riod beginning  January  3;  that  there 
might  be  additional  appointees  as  au- 
thorized herein  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees  at  that  time  so  that 
there  can  be  additional  downdrawing  of 
the  funds  made  available  out  of  the  con- 
tingency funds  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  why  we  put  that 
language  in.  They  could  not  Increase  It. 
In  other  words,  it  says.  "Such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  such  person  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
on  January  2.  1968." 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  reply.  But  my 
question  is,  could  the  number  of  such 
employees  be  increased  between  now  and 
January  3.  thus  making  a  drawdown 
upon  the  funds  involved? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  would  not  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  a  situation  to  develop 
wherein  payrolls  could  be  padded  to  take 
advantage  of  this  continuing  resolution. 
If  funds  are  available  in  a  committee's 
appropriation  then  that  committee  could 
not  utilize  this  program.  It  would  be  only 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  funds  that 
we  are  using  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  It  not  the  Intent 
or  Instruction  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  that  these  stand- 
ing committees  would  be  expanded  in 
personnel  between  now  and  the  time  that 
this  resolution  goes  Into  effect? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  provide  for 
travel  money? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No;  this  is  money  for 
salaries  for  the  investigative  staffs  of 
standing  committees  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  is  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  has 
no  minority  staffing.  Would  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  have  any  effect  upon 
that  committee  to  require  adequate  mi- 
nority staffing,  or  does  it  have  no  effect 
at  all? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  effect 
at  all.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  will  recall,  we  went 
Into  this  last  year  when  funds  were 
granted  for  the  operations  of  this  com- 
mittee. However,  when  funds  are  re- 
quested for  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congre.ss.  this  matter  and  question  could 
be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  would  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee be  open  to  hearings  with  reference 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  with 
respect  to  a  request  which  they  would 
make  for  a  minority  staff? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  a  matter  which 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  its  members  must 
work  out  among  themselves  with  refer- 
ence to  Its  operations  during  the  next 
year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  440) 


Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bates 

BoUlng 

Broomfleld 

Bush 

Collier 

Corman 

Cowger 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

DiclUnson 

Dlggs 

DIngell 

E^vln8.  Term. 

Fountain 


Oreen.  Oreg. 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Harrlton 

Harsha 

Hubert 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Jonas 

King.  NY. 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Martin 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Multer 


O  Hara,  Mich. 

Pool 

Relnecke 

Re.snlck 

Rosenthal 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex 

Wampler 

Watson 

Williams,  Mlw 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  384  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12080.  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


AMENDING  THE  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
TIVITIES CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950- 
COIvTPERENCE  REPORT 

M.-.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  <S.  2171) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  p.-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 
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Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1038) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
jirreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
iBfndment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
J171)  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts,  having  met,  after 
(ull  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
ntnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
leree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  section  2  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by 
iddlng  Inunedlately  after  paragraph  (15) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

■"(16)  The  findings  of  fact  contained  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (15)  of  this  section 
ire  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  In- 
volving the  registration  provisions  of  this 
.\ct  make  It  necessary  to  enact  legislation 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such  Act  with- 
out the  requirements  of  registration.  Dis- 
closure of  Communist  organizations  and  of 
[he  members  of  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tions as  provided  In  this  Act  Is  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  national  welfare." 

"SEC  2.  (a)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
section  3  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
u  follows : 

"•(3)  The  term  "Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization" means  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  a  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative or  mission  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment accredited  as  such  by  the  Department 
of  State  I  which  (I)  is  substantially  directed, 
dominated,  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement  referred 
win  section  2  of  this  title,  and  (U)  operates 
primarily  to  advance  the  objectives  of  such 
world  Communist  movement  referred  to  In 
•ectlon  2  of  this  title. 

"'(4)  The  term  "Communist-front  or- 
ganization" means  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  a  Communlst-ac- 
tlon organization  as  defined  In  paragraph 
i3i  of  this  section)  which  (A)  Is  substan- 
Oally  directed,  dominated,  or  controlled  by 
1  Communlst-actlon  organization,  or  (B)  Is 
substantially  directed,  dominated,  or  con- 
•jolled  by  one  or  more  members  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization,  and  (C)  Is  pri- 
marily operated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid 
ind  support  to  a  Communlst-actlon  organl- 
ation,  a  Communist  foreign  government,  or 
the  world  CommunLst  movement  referred  to 
a  section  2  of  this  title." 

"(b)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  3  is 
imended  by  Inserting  'or  13A'  Immediately 
after  "section  13". 

"Sec.  3.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 
"Sec.  4.  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
!o  read  as  follows : 

"'Sec.  5.  (a)  When  there  Is  In  effect  a  final 
ortler  of  the  Board  determining  any  organl- 
mion  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion or  a  Conrununlst-front  organization.  It 
shall  be  unlawful — 

""(1)  For  any  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion, with  the  knowledge  or  notice  of  such 
5nal  order  of  the  Board — 

"'(A)  In  seeking,  accepting,  or  holding 
any  nonelectlve  office  or  employment  under 
U>e  United  States,  to  conceal  or  fall  to  dis- 
close the  fact  that  he  Is  a  member  of  such 
organization;  or 

"'(B)  to  hold  any  nonelectlve  office  or 
inployment  under  the  United  States;  or 

"'(C)  In  seeking,  accepting,  or  holding 
"nployment  In  any  defense  facility,  to  con- 
i*»l  or  fall  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  such   organization;    or 

■"(D)  If  such  organization  is  a  Gommu- 
alst-acllon  organization,  to  engage  In  any 
■nployment  in  any  defense  facility;  or 

"'IE)  to  hold  office  or  employment  with 
*°y  lal)or  organization,  as  that  t«rm  Is  de- 


fined In  section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended  (29  UJS.C.  152),  or 
to  represent  any  employer  In  any  matter  or 
proceeding  arising  or  pending  under  that 
Act. 

"'(2)  For  any  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order  of  the 
Board — 

"'(A)  to  contribute  funds  or  services  to 
such  organization;  or 

"  '(B)  to  advise,  ccmnsel  or  tirge  any  per- 
son, with  knowledge  or  notice  that  such 
person  Is  a  member  of  such  organization,  to 
perform,  or  to  omit  to  perform,  any  act  If 
such  act  or  omission  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection." 

"'Sec.  5.  Sections  7  and  8  of  such  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  6.  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'records   of   final   orders   of   the   board; 
ptTBLic   inspection;    retorts  to  president 

AND    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  keep  and 
maintain  record.";,  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection,  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  organizations  as  to  which,  and 
Individuals  as  to  whom,  there  are  In  effect 
final  orders  of  the  Board  Issued  pursuant  to 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsections  (g) 
through  (J).  Inclusive,  of  section  13.  or  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  13A. 

"  '(b)  Copies  of  all  public  proceedings  and 
hearings  before  the  Board.  Including  the  re- 
ports and  orders  of  the  Board,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  to  any  person  upon  re- 
quest and  upon  the  payment  of  the  reason- 
able costs  thereof  as  then  currently  fixed  by 
the  Board. 

"  '(c)  "The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  1 
of  each  year  (and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution)  a 
report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
Communlst-actlon,  Communist-front,  or 
Communist-Infiltrated  organizations  as  to 
which,  and  all  Individual  members  of  (Com- 
munlst-actlon organizations  as  to  whom, 
there  are  In  effect  such  final  orders  of  the 
Board." 

"Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'use  of  the  mails  and  instrumentalities 
OF   interstate   or   foreign    commerce 

"  'Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
organization  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
It  to  be  a  Communist  organization  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (5i  of  section  3  of  this  title,  or 
for  any  person  with  knowledge  or  notice  of 
such  final  order  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
such  organization — 

"  '(1)  to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  transmit- 
ted, through  the  United  States  malls  or  by 
any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  any  publication  which 
Is  intended  to  be,  or  which  it  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  Is  Intended  to  be,  circulated  or  dis- 
seminated among  two  or  more  persons,  un- 
less such  publication,  and  any  envelope, 
wrapper,  or  other  container  In  which  it  Is 
mailed  or  otherwise  circulated  or  transmitted, 
bears  the  following,  printed  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  In  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  General :  "Disseminated  by 
"'  (with  the  name  of  the  orga- 
nization In  lieu  of  the  blank)  "'an  organiza- 
tion determined  by  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Cont-oi  Board  to  be  a  Com- 
munist-     organization'"    (setting 

forth  in  lieu  of  the  blank  whether  action, 
front,  or  infiltrated,  as  the  case  may  be) ;  or 

"  "(2)  to  broadcast  or  cause  to  be  broadcast 
any  matter  over  any  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion In  the  United  States,  unless  such  mat- 
ter is  preceded  by  the  following  statement: 
"The    following    program    Is    sponsored    by 

,"'    (with    the   name   of   the 

organization  in  lieu  of  the  blank)  "'an  orga- 


nization determined  by  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  be  a  Com- 

mtinlst- organization"    (setting 

forth  In  lieu  of  the  blank  whether  action, 
front,  or  Infiltrated,  as  the  case  may  be ) ;  or 

"■(3)  to  use  the  United  States  malls  or 
any  means,  facility,  or  Instrumentality  of  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  radio  and  television  broadcasts, 
to  solicit  any  money,  property,  thing,  or  serv- 
ice, unless  such  solicitation  if  made  orally  Is 
preceded  by  the  following  statement,  and  If 
made  In  writing  or  in  print  Is  preceded  by 
the  following  written  or  printed  statement; 
"This  solicitation  is  made  for  or  on  behalf  of 

,"  (with  the  name  of  the 

organization  in  lieu  of  the  blank)  "an  organi- 
zation determined  by  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  to  be  a  Com- 
munist-.-  organization"    (setting 

forth  in  lieu  of  the  blank  whether  action, 
front,  or  Infiltrated,  as  the  case  may  be) ." 

"Sec  8.  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'denial  of  tax  deductions  and  exemptions 

"  'Sec.  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  deduction  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes  shall  be  allowed  In  the 
case  of  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  organization  if  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  such  contribution  there  is  In  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  determining  such  oganiza- 
tlon  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon,  Communist- 
front,  or  Communist-Infiltrated  organization. 

"  '(b)  No  organization  shall  be  entitled  to 
exemption  from  Federal  Income  tax,  under 
section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  for  any  taxable  year  if  at  any  time 
during  such  taxable  year  there  Is  In  effect  a 
final  order  of  the  Board  determining  such 
organization  to  be  a  Communist-action 
Communist-front,  or  Communist-infiltrated 
orgamzatlon." 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  12  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■"  '(2)  up>on  application  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  section  13(a)  of  this 
title,  or  by  any  Individual  under  section 
13(b)  of  this  title,  to  determine  whether  any 
Individual  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
as  to  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  such  organization 
to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  organization;  and 

"(b)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'"(1)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
June  30,  1969.  unless  in  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  December  31,  1968,  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  shall  have  been  Instituted 
before  the  Board  and  a  hearing  under  this 
Act  shall  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board 
On  or  before  June  30,  1968.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
proceedings  he  has  instituted  before  the 
Board  under  this  Act  during  the  period  from 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  to  the  date 
of  the  report,  and  the  Board  shall  report 
on  the  progress  It  has  made  In  conducting 
hearings  under  the  Act  during  such  period. 
If  no  proceedings  have  been  instituted  before 
the  Board  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  report  his  reasons  for 
not  having  done  so.  If  no  hearings  have  been 
conducted,  the  Board  shall  report  the  reasons 
for  not  having  done  so.  Similar  reports  shall 
be  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Board  on  or  before  January  10,  1969,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  to  cover  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year." 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  caption  to  section  13  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'regis- 
tration'. 

"(b)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
Is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization,  or  that  any 
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Individual   Is  a  member  of  ani 
which  has  been  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  a  Communist 
nlzatlon,  he  shall  file  with  tl 
serve  upon  such  organization 
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organization 

nal  order  of 

lactlon  orga- 

Board  and 

Individual, 


as  the  case  may  be.  a  petition  fir  a  determi- 
nation that  such  organization  m  a  Conunu- 
nlst-actlon  or  Communlst-froit  organiza- 
tion, or  determining  that  such  individual  la 
a  member  of  such  Communlst-Mtlon  organi- 
zation. Each  such  petition  shaB  be  verified 
under  oath,  and  sham  contain  ja  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  Aftorney  Gen- 
eral relies  In  support  thereof.  Two  or  more 
such  Individual  members  of  a  bommunlst- 
actlon  org.inlzatlon  or  of  any  sec  Ion,  branch, 
fraction,  cell,  board,  committee,  commission, 
or  unit  thereof,  may  be  Joined  as  respondents 
In  one  petition  for  an  order  deter  nlnlng  each 
of  such  Individuals  to  be  a  met  iber  of  such 
organlz.itlon.  A  dissolution  of  a  ly  organiza- 
tion subsequent  to  the  date  of  ;he  filing  of 
any  petition  for  a  determlnatla  i  that  such 
organization  Is  a  Communlst-ac1  Ion  or  Com- 
munist-front organization  shal  ,  not  moot 
or  abate  the  proceedings,  but  thi  Board  shall 
receive  evidence  and  proceed  to  i  determina- 
tion of  the  Issues:  Provided,  hi  wever.  That 
If  the  Board  shall  find  such  org  mlzatlon  to 
be  a  Communlst-actlon  or  Conu  lunlst-front 
organization  .is  of  the  time  of  he  filing  of 
such  petition  and  prior  to  its  a  leged  disso- 
lution, and  shall  find  that  a  dl  aolutlon  of 
the  organization  has  In  fact  o  curred,  the 
Board  shall  enter  an  order  determining  such 
organlz.itlon  to  be  a  Communlit-actlon  or 
Communist-front  organization,  ;  ^  the  case 
m.iy  be.  and  the  Bo.ird  shall  Incluc  e  It  as  such 
In  the  appropriate  records  malnta  ned  pursu- 
ant to  section  9  of  this  title,  to|  ether  with 
a  notation  of  Its  dissolution. 

"'(b)  Any  organization  as  to  vhlch  there 
Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  B  jard  deter- 
mining It  to  be  a  Conununlst-actl  )n  or  Com- 
munist-front organization,  and  a  ly  Individ- 
ual as  to  whom  there  la  In  effect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  such  Ir  llvldual  to 
be  a  memt)er  of  a  Communist-act  on  organi- 
zation may,  not  more  often  thi  n  once  In 
each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  Board  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition 
for  a  determination  that  such  o:  ganlzatlon 
no  longer  Is  a  Communlst-actlon  <  r  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  or  that  luch  Indi- 
vidual no  longer  Is  a  member  of  i  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization,  as  the  ca  le  may  be. 
Each  petition  filed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  facts  relU  d  upon  In 
support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  o  any  such 
petition,  the  Board  shall  serve  tipon  each 
party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice  specifying 
the  time  and  place  for  hearing  ipon  such 
{petition.  No  such  hearing  shall  be  fconducted 
within  twenty  days  after  the  servt  ;e  of  such 
notice." 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immed  ately  pre- 
ceding the  last  sentence  the  folk  wing  new 
sentence:  'No  person,  on  the  groi;  nd  or  for 
the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise.  requlr(  d  of  him 
may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subji  ct  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  shall  be  exc  jsed  from 
testifying  or  producing  documet  tary  evi- 
dence before  the  Board  In  obedli  nee  to  a 
subpena  of  the  Board  Issued  on  lequeat  of 
the  Attorney  General  when  the  Attorney 
General  represents  that  such  tesi  Imony  or 
evidence  Is  necessary  to  accompUst  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  but  no  natural  p*  rson  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  ]  lenalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  an;  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  Phich  he, 
under  compulsion  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, m.iy  testify,  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  before  '  he  Board 
in  obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  It: 
Provided,  that  no  natural  person  i>  teatlfy- 
Ing  shall  be  exempt  from  proseciftlon  and 
punishment  for  perjury  commltlfd  In  so 
testifying.' 


"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '(2)  Where  an  organization  or  individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  Individual  by 
the  Board  In  proceedings  Initiated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  to  receive  evi- 
dence, make  a  determination  of  the  Issues, 
and  enter  such  order  as  shall  be  Just  and 
appropriate.  Upon  failure  of  an  organization 
or  Individual  to  appear  at  a  hearing  accorded 
to  such  organization  or  individual  in  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Board  may  forthwith  and  without 
further  proceedings  enter  an  order  dismissing 
the  petition  of  such  organization  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

"  "(3)  Any  person  who.  in  the  course  of  any 
hearing  l>efore  the  Board  or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  designated  thereby, 
shall  misbehave  In  their  presence  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  hearing  or  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $500  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  When- 
ever a  statement  of  fact  constituting  such 
misbehavior  Is  reported  by  the  Board  to  the 
appropriate  United  SUtes  attorney,  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
grand  Jiu-y  for  Its  action. 

"'(4)  The  authority,  function,  practice,  or 
process  of  the  Attorney  General  or  Board  in 
conducting  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  questioned 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall 
any  such  court,  or  Judge  or  Justice  thereof, 
have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action,  suit,  peti- 
tion, or  proceeding,  whether  for'  declaratory 
Judgment.  Injunction,  or  otherwise,  to  ques- 
tion such  authority,  function,  practice,  or 
process,  except  on  review  in  the  court  or 
courta  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  actions  and 
orders  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14,  or  when  such  authority, 
function,  practice,  or  process,  is  appropri- 
ately called  into  question  by  the  accused  or 
respondent,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  court 
or  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  his  prosecu- 
tion or  other  proceeding  (or  the  review  there- 
of) for  any  contempt  or  any  offense  charged 
against  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title.' 

"(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "(1)  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  In  Its  management,  direction,  or  supyer- 
vlslon,  whether  or  not  holding  ofiQce  therein, 
are  active  in  the  management,  direction,  or 
supervision  of,  or  as  representatives  or  mem- 
bers of,  any  Communlst-actlon  organization. 
Communist  foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  In  section 
2;  and'. 

"(f)  Subsections  (g).  (h),  (1).  (J),  and 
(k)  of  section  13  of  such  Act  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(g)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
Board  determines — 

"■(1)  that  an  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall  Is- 
sue and  cause  to  l>e  served  on  such  organlza. 
tlon  an  order  determining  the  organization 
to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be;  or 

"  "(2)  that  an  Individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organl2atlon  it  shall  nvake 
a  report  In  writing  In  which  it  shall  state 
Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall   Issue 


and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  individual 
an  order  determining  such  individual  to  be 
a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  organlza- 
tlon. 

"■(h)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  fljM 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  the 
Board  determines — 

"  '(1)  that  an  organization  Is  not  a  (Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  wrltlni?  In  which  It 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  ana 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organiza- 
tion; or 

"  "(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization,  it 
shall  make  a  repKDrt  In  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  individual. 
■"(I)  If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"  "(1)  that  an  organization  no  longer  Is  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In  which 
It  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  such  organization  an 
order  determining  that  the  organization  no 
longer  Is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  Communist-front  organization  as  the  case 
may  be;  or 

"'(2)  that  an  Individual  no  longer  is  a 
member  of  any  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion. It  shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in 
which  it  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  Attorney  General  and  such  indi- 
vidual an  order  determining  that  such  indi- 
vidual no  longer  Is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon   organization. 

"  "(J)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"'(1)  that  an  organL2^ation  la  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization  or  a  (Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  or- 
ganization an  order  denying  Its  petition  for  a 
determination  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization  as  the 
case  may  be;  or 

"  "(2)  that  an  individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization.  It  shsU 
make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  In- 
dividual £in  order  denying  his  petition  for  a 
determination  that  the  individual  no  longer 
Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  organi- 
zation. 

"  "(k)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  issued 
under  subsection  (g).  (h),  (I),  or  (J)  of  this 
section  becomes  final  under  the  provisions 
of  section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  fact  that 
such  order  has  become  fij:ial.  and  publication 
thereof  shall  constitute  notice  to  aU  persons 
that  such  order  has  become  final." 

"Sec.  11.  Section  13A  of  such  Act  U 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  last  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'A  dissolution  of  such  organization 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  any 
petition  for  a  determination  that  It  Is  Com- 
munist-infiltrated, shall  not  moot  or  abate 
the  proceedings,  but  the  Board  shall  receive 
evidence  and  proceed  to  a  determination  of 
the  issues:    Provided,  however.  That  If  the 
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Board  shall  determine  such  organization  to 
kT  b  Communist-Infiltrated  organization  as 
of  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  petition  and 
nrior  to  Its  alleged  dissolution,  and  shall  find 
Uiat  8  dissolution  of  the  organization  has  in 
jici  occurred,  the  Board  shall  enter  an  order 
determining  such  organization  to  be  a  Com- 
munlst-lnfiiuated  organization  and  the 
Board  shall  Include  It  as  such  in  the  appro- 
priate records  maintained  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  title,  together  with  a  notation 
of  Its  dissolution." 

••(2(  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  and 
(d)  of  secUon  13  shall  apply  to  hearings  con- 
ducted under  this  section  ' 

"Sxc.  12  The  seventh  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  14  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'If  the  court  shall  set 
aside  an  order  Issued  under  subsection  (J)  of 
section  13.  or  under  subsection  (f )  of  section 
13 A.  It  may.  In  the  case  of  an  organization. 
anter  a  Judgment  requiring  the  Board  to 
issue  an  order  determining  that  such  orga- 
nization no  longer  Is  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization.  Communist-front  organization, 
or  a  Communist-Infiltrated  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be.  or  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, enter  a  Judgment  requiring  the 
Board  to  Issue  an  order  determining  that 
such  individual  no  longer  is  a  member  of 
aConununlst-actlon  organization.' 

•  Sec  13  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'PENALTIES 

""Sec  15.  Any  organization  which  violates 
any  provision  of  section  10  of  this  title  shall. 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for 
each  such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  Any  Individual  who  violates 
any  provision  of  section  5  or  10  of  this  title 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
for  each  such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  110.000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment." 

"'Sec.  14.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  organiza- 
tion which,  by  proceedings  under  section 
13(a)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  completed  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been  finally  de- 
termined by  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization or  a  Communist-front  organization 
and  has  been  ordered  to  register  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  determination,  the  Board  shall 
forthwith  modify  Its  previously  Issued  regis- 
tration order  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
form such  order  to  the  provisions  of  section 
13(g)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and 
shall  forthwith  Include  such  organization  on 
the  record  required  to  be  maintained  under 
section  9  of  the  Subversive  Activltes  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  prevent  any  such  organiza- 
tion from  filing  a  petition  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

"lb)  In  the  case  of  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  authorized  to  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  by  this  Act." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
WnxiAM  Tuck. 
Richard    H.    Ichord, 
John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Sam    Esvin. 
John   McClellan. 
Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Roman  Hruska, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

"The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference are  noted  below,  except  for  technical, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  eigreement  reached  by 
the  conferees. 

NECESSITY    for    LEGISLATION 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  bill  added 
a  new  provision  to  the  congressional  find- 
ings contained  In  section  2  of  existing  law 
(the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950)  which  provided  that  the  findings  of 
fact  contained  in  the  preceding  provisions 
of  that  section  are  reiterated  and  declaring 
that  disclosure  of  Communist  organizations 
and  of  the  members  of  Communlst-actlon 
organizations  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  national  welfare.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  fol- 
lows the  Senate  version. 

REGISTRATION  PROCEEDINGS  AND  PUBLIC  RECORDS 

The  Senate  bill  repealed  the  provisions 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  requiring  the  registration  of  Commu- 
nlst-actlon and  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions and  members  of  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganizations. The  Senate  bill  established 
authority  for  determinations  by  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  as  to  whether 
an  organization  Is  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion, determinations  as  to  whether  an 
Individual  Is  a  member  of  a  Ctommunlst- 
actlon  organization,  and  required  the  Board 
to  maintain  public  records  of  all  such  de- 
terminations. 

The  House  amendment  retained  the  pro- 
cedures In  existing  law  for  orders  to  register 
with  respect  to  Communlst-actlon  and  Com- 
munist-front organizations  and  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  continue 
to  maintain  the  public  register  of  Commu- 
nist organizations  and  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  Communlst-actlon  organizations. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
follows  the  Senate  version  In  that  It  estab- 
lishes authority  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  make  determinations  as  to 
whether  an  organization  is  a  Communist  or- 
ganization and  whether  an  Individual  Is  a 
member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion, and  requires  the  Board  to  maintain 
public  records  of  all  such  determinations. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  Senate  bill  included  provisions  which 
would  terminate  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  on  June  30.  1969.  unless  pro- 
ceedings have  been  Instituted  before  the 
Board  and  hearings  conducted  by  It  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  The  Attorney  General  was 
made  the  sole  Judge  as  to  whether  proceed- 
ings had  been  Instituted  and  hearings  con- 
ducted. No  similar  provision  was  contained 
in  the  House  amendment. 

"The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
contains   a   modified    version   of   the   Senate 


provisions.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
June  30,  1969.  unless  a  proceeding  has  been 
Instituted  before  the  Board  and  a  hearing 
shall  have  been  conducted  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  ending  on  December  31.  1968. 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  is  required 
to  report  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  June 
30.  1968.  the  proceedings  he  has  instituted, 
and  the  Board  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  June  30,  1968.  on  the 
progress  it  has  made  In  conducting  hearings 
during  such  period.  If  no  proceedings  have 
been  Instituted,  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  report  the  reasons  therefor  and. 
If  no  hearings  have  been  conducted,  the 
Board  Is  required  to  report  the  reasons  there- 
for. Similar  reports  are  required  to  be  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  by  the  Board 
on  or  before  January  10  of  each  year,  begin- 
ning in  1969.  to  cover  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

William  M.  Tuck. 

Richard  H    Ichord. 

John   M.    Ashbrook. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert*.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tuck]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  address  the  House  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  on  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence on  S.  2171.  There  is  no  need  to  do 
so,  because  the  conferees  agreed,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  on  the  bill  that  this 
House  approved  by  an  overwhelming  mta- 
jority  approximately  2  weeks  ago.  There 
is  just  one  important  change  which  I 
think  should  be  mentioned. 

S.  2171  contained  what  is  known  as  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  This  pro\ided 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  would  cease  t-o  exist  on  June  30. 
1969,  unless  between  the  time  the  bill  was 
enacted  and  Decemoer  31.  1968.  new  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  before  the  Board 
and  the  Board  held  hearings. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  what 
appears  to  be  the  basic  intent  of  the 
Proxmire  amendment  was  a  good  one. 
None  of  us  want  to  create,  or  sustain  and 
finance,  a  Federal  agency  that  does  no 
work.  All  of  us  are  agreed  that  we  should 
not  do  so.  So  none  can  quarrel  with  the 
intent  to  eliminate  an  agency  that  was 
costing  the  taxpayers  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  had  not  been 
very  productive  in  the  last  few  years. 

We  must,  however,  make  sure  whether 
it  is  the  fault  of  this  Board  that  they 
have  not  done  much  work  or  the  fault  of 
someone  else. 

Unfortunately,  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment contained  what  we  felt  was  an  un- 
desirable feature.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  there  was  agreement  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  that  feature. 

This  feature,  in  effect,  gave  the  At- 
torney General  the  authority  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  because  the 
Board  is  completely  dependent  on  him 
for  its  workload.  It  is  powerless  to  act  on 
its  own.  It  can  hold  hearings  only  if  he 
petitions  it  to  do  so.  If  he  chose  not  to 
refer  any  cases  to  the  Board,  the  Board 
would  automatically  go  out  of  existence 
at  the  end  of  June  1969  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Proxmire  amendment  I  just 
mentioned. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  left  It  up 
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to  the  Attorney  General  to  det  srmine  on 
or  before  January  10,  1969,  whi  ther  pro- 
ceedings had  been  instituted  i.nd  hear 
ings  conducted  by  the  Board  1^  the  pre- 
scribed period. 
*This  last  provision  was  ai^ended  In 
conference  to  provide  instead Jthat  both 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  S  ubversive 
Activities  Control  Board  must  report  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30  of  next 
year,  advising  the  Congress  vl  rtether  or 
not  proceedings  had  been  insti  ;uted  and 
hearings  held  and,  if  none  hav<  been,  in 
forming  the  Coiigress  why  thii  is  so 

In  addition,  on  or  before  J 
1969 — and  each  year  thereafte 
torney  General  and  the  Board 
mit  similar  reports  to  the  Conkress. 

This  means  that  before  the  Board  can 
go  out  of  existence  on  June  3 
provided  by  the  part  of  the 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees,  we  will  havi  received 
two  reports  from  both  the  Atto  ney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Subversive  Activ  ties  Con- 
trol Board  telling  us  whether  o  '  not  pro- 
ceedings have  been  initiated  i  nd  hear- 
ings held  and,  if  they  have  not,  why  they 
have  not. 

The  Congress  will  then  be  in  i  position 
to  judge  what,  if  anything,  is  w  -ong  with 
the  act,  with  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  or  with  the  Attorney 
General's  administration  of  tie  act.  If 
the  Board  has  done  little  or  nc  thing,  we 
will  know  who  or  what  is  at  ffi  ult. 

The  Congress  will  be  able  t<  form  its 
own  judgment,  as  it  shoul  I.  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  basic  deficieacy  in  the 
act.  whether  that  deficiency  ca  n  be  cor- 
rected by  amendment,  or  whe  her  it  is 
such  that  it  cannot  be  correctei  1  and  the 
Board  should  be  permitted  t »  die  on 
June  30,  1969. 

Moreover,  after  the  receipt  o  '  the  sec- 
ond of  these  reports — if  it  sliou'  i  develop 
that  no  new  proceedings  have  been  in- 
stituted or  hearings  held — the  Congress 
wUl  have  6  months  to  enact  norrective 
legislation  if  it  determines  that  such  will 
make  the  Board  an  effective  and  pro- 
ductive agency  that  should  be  )reserved 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security. 

To  put  it  simply,  we  have  amended 
part  of  the  Proxmire  amenc  ment  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Congress  i  maintains 
its  constitutional  authority  of  enacting 
or  repealing  legislation.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  officer  of  an  jxecutive 
agen.-^y  should  have  what  amounts  to  the 
power  to  veto  an  act  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  shall  be  delighte  1  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlemm  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  il  not  true 
that  in  a  decision  last  Mondaj  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stafcs  on  the 
predecessor  bill  to  the  one  n(w  under 
consideration,  held  unconstiti  tional  a 
section  which  has  been  Incorpoi  ated  into 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives?         j 

Mr.  TUCK.  That  is  true;  thfe  Justices 
did  hold  that  particular  secti<m  uncon- 
stitutional. However,  if  my  disinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ulriois  [Mr. 
Yates],  will  listen,  that  decisfcn  is  not 


final.  In  other  words,  the  Department 
of  Justice  may  appeal  for  a  rehearing  of 
that  decision  and  ask  for  a  reversal. 
The  Supreme  Court  may  in  its  de- 
liberations reverse  its  decision  and  de- 
cide something  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

Moreover,  permit  me  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  that  title  is  not  in  dispute.  Further, 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
that  while  I  am  not  an  authority  on  pro- 
cedures obtaining  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  conferees  do 
not  have  the  power  to  eliminate  from  a 
bill  a  provision  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated by  both  bodies. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield  further? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  fui- 
ther  to  my  brilliant  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates].  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
I  can  match  wits  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Tuck]  overcomes  me  with  the  force 
of  his  encomiums  and  his  eloquence.  I 
do  want  to  ask  him  whether  there  does 
not  still  remain  a  provision  contained  in 
this  bill  identical  to  a  section  of  the 
bill  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
unconstitutional. 
Mr.  TUCK.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  planting  its 
feet  firmly  upon  the  ramparts  of  liberty, 
legislatively  speaking  and  otherwise. 
Let  everyone  else  know  this — that  we  do 
not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  our  con- 
stitutional liberties  toppled  over  into  the 
abyss  of  lost  freedom. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  IchordI. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]  in  bringing  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body.  However,  I  would 
state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  precluded  the  con-; 
ference  committee  and  also  this  body 
from  now  taking  section  5(A)  (1)  (D)  out 
of  the  bill.  Section  5(A)  (1)  (D)  is  a  pro- 
vision that  was  included  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  and  it  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  version  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  other  body.  The  matter  of  omit- 
ting this  particular  paragraph  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  conference  committee  but 
under  the  rules  we  could  not  omit  the 
provision  in  question  if  we  had  so  desired. 
Such  action  would  have  been  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

I  think  that  this  fact  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord], 
as  has  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 


that  this  bill  now  contains  a  section 
which  we  already  know  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  reject  this  conference 
report  and  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  the  committee  can  take 
necessary  action  of  deleting  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  made  reference  to  a  particular 
section  of  this  legislation 

Mr,  YATES,  I  am  referring  to  section  5 
of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  is  very  much 
aware  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
gentleman  also  knows  of  the  cafe  of 
United  States  against  Robcl. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  case  only  held  that 
a  Communist  is  entitled  to  employment 
in  a  defense  facility.  There  are  other  pro- 
visions of  section  5  that  were  not  affected 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 

Mr  ICHORD.  But  this  was  not  In 
dispute  between  the  conferees  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  touched  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  agreed 
to  give  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  5 
minutes,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  take  any 
more  time. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

ICHORD.] 

Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  all  of  those 
who  voted  for  this  measure  when  it 
passed  the  House  certainly  will  be  in  a 
position  to  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port. If  anything,  the  conference  report 
has  a  bill  with  softer  provisions  than  was 
the  original  bill  that  was  debated  and 
passed  in  the  House.  The  measure  as 
passed  by  the  Hoiise,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tained these  provisions  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  Senate  bUl: 

First,  the  House  bill  contained  an 
amendment  refining  the  definition  of  a 
Communist-front  organization.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
in  conference. 

Second,  the  House  bill  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  10  adding  the  re- 
quirement for  disclosure  of  Communist 
organizations  using  the  mail  or  any  fa- 
cility of  interstate  commerce  to  solicit 
money  or  property.  In  this  respect  the 
Senate  also  yielded  to  the  House  measure 

Third,  the  House  bill  contained  provi- 
sions against  the  mooting  of  proceedings 
upon  dissolution  of  Commimist  action  or 
front  organizations  subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  the  Attorney  General's  petition. 

The  Senate  in  this  matter  consented 
to  go  along  with  the  House. 

Fourth,  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  relating  to  compulsory 
testimony,  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence over  fifth  amendment  claims  on 
grant  of  immunity;  this.  too.  is  contained 
in  the  conference  report. 

Fifth,  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  contained  authority  for  the 
Board  to  Initiate  contempt  proceedings 
in  district  court  for  misbehavior  in  the 
presence  of  the  Board,  This  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  the  con- 
ference report  the  Senate  has  consented 
to  go  along  with  the  House. 
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sixth,  the  House  amendment  con- 
lained  a  denial  of  jurisdiction  to  Fed- 
eral courts  to  entertain  collateral  pro- 
ceedings. These  are  dilatory  collateral 
proceedings.  This  was  not  contained  in 
ie  Senate  measure,  it  is  contained  in 
uie  conference  report. 

Seventh,  the  House  amendment  per- 
niitted  the  Attorney  General  to  include 
two  or  more  individuals  in  one  petition. 
The  conference  report  contains  this  pro- 
■.-ision. 

Now.  the  House  confeiecs  did  agree  to 
iccept  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  do- 
LTgaway  with  the  registration  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  Under  this 
bJ  the  SACB  will  function  as  a  quasi- 
;jdicial  body.  It  will  hear  evidence  sub- 
TJtted  by  the  Attorney  General  as  to  or- 
anlzations  which  are  Communist  ac- 
•jan  organizations,  Communist-front  or- 
janizations.  or  Communist-infiltrated 
o.'ganizations.  The  proceedings  will  be 
iiveisary  proceedings.  The  particular 
:rganizations  will  be  pei"mitted  to  cross- 
examine,  produce  witnesses,  submit  evi- 
dence, et  cetera.  As  I  said,  it  will  be  an 
idversary  proceeding,  and  will  be  sub- 
ect  to  appeal  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  one  main  difference  between 
Liis  conference  committee  report  and 
•jie  measure  that  passed  the  House.  That 
3  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Mansfield- 
Proxmire  amendment.  The  Senate  con- 
:e.'ees  were  very  adamant  about  this  par- 
■.cular  provision.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
■iii  conferees  were  told  that  one  Mem- 
serwho  was  a  sponsoring  Member  of  this 
particular  amendment  would  filibuster 
,.e  bill  if  the  conference  committee  did 
■It  go  along  with  this  amendment. 

We  have  accepted  the  Mansfleld- 
,^xmire  amendment  with  an  amend- 
lent. 

The  Mansfield-Proxmire  amendment 
nginally  read  as  follows: 

The  Board   shall   cease   to   exist   on   June 

1969.  unless  In  the  period  beginning  on 
-ulate  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
!:Jing  on  December  31,  1968,  a  proceeding 
■2der  this  Act  shall  have  been  instituted  be- 
i:t  the  Board  and  a  hearing  under  this  Act 
•ill  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board. 
;^  or  before  January  10,  1969,  the  Attorney 
-■tofral  shall  determine  whether  such  pro- 
Kdlngs  have  been  so  Instituted  and  such 
-arlngs  have  been  so  conducted  within  that 

The  determination  so  made  by  the  At- 
^fy  General  shall  be  pubUshed  In  the 
?N!eraI  Register. 

The  House  conferees  thought  that  the 
^■iMsfleld-Proxmire  amendment  was 
iabiguous,  as  I  have  just  read,  and  we 
•ive  accepted  that  amendment  with 
ijffle  clarifying  language. 
The  new  provision  will  read  as  follows: 
1)  TTie  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  June 
^'  1969.  unless  In  the  period  beginning  on 
-tdate  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
"^H  on  December  31,  1968,  a  proceeding 
•aler  this  Act  shall  have  been  instituted 
*fore  the  Board  and  a  hearing  under  this 
^  shall  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board. 
'-or  before  June  30,  1968,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
™  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  pro- 
*«<llngs  he  has  instituted  before  the  Board 
^w  this  Act  during  the  period  from  the 
'^tment  of  this  subsection  to  the  date  of 
-*  report,  and  the  Board  shall  report  on  the 
■^'>gress  It  has  made  In  conducting  hearings 
■^w  the   Act   during  such   period.    If   no 


proceedings  have  been  instituted  before  the 
Board  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  report  his  reasons  for  not  hav- 
ing done  so.  If  no  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted, the  Board  shall  rejKirt  the  reasons 
for  not  having  done  so.  Similar  reports  shall 
be  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Board  on  or  before  January  10,  1969.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  to  cover  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year. 

That  I  believe  is  the  greatest  change 
In  the  bill  as  made  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  House  conferees  had  to  accept  this 
particular  version  in  order  to  resolve  our 
differences  and  to  avoid  a  threatened 
filibuster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  for  this 
measure  on  its  original  passage  can  cer- 
tainly give  this  conference  report  their 
very  strong  support.  It  is,  I  submit  a  very 
reasonable  and  practical  approach  to  a 
very  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  bill  which 
constitutionally  requires  disclosure  on 
the  part  of  Communists  and  Communist 
organizations.  That  the  Government  can 
require  disclosure  was  vei-y  forcefully  up- 
held by  seven  of  nine  Justices  in  the  case 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  against  the  United  States.  The  bill 
is  very  carefully  drawn  within  the  frame- 
work of  recent  decisions  and  will  prove, 
I  believe,  to  be  an  effective  tooling  of 
controlling  undesirable  and  illegal  Com- 
munist activity. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  First,  I  would  pay  tribute  to 
him  to  the  statement  that  he  has  just 
made. 

But  the  purpose  in  my  asking  for  this 
courtesy  was  to  supply  the  Record  with 
information  which  would  be  responsive 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]. 

I  think  the  gentleman  should  under- 
stand that  the  conference  report  on  the 
bills  from  which  it  descends  constitute 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  No  amendment  in  the  bills  at- 
tach the  separability  provision  which  is 
in  the  parent  law. 

The  separability  provision  is  section  32 
of  the  parent  law  and  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  32.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcxmn- 
stance.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or  the  application  of  such 
pr.ivlslon  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Inasmuch  as  no  change  is  made  in  the 
separability  clause,  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman's  worries  concerning  section 
5  ( a ) ,  to  which  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  addressed,  are  without 
foundation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Culver]. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  conference  report  on 
the  Internal  Security  Act  Amendments. 
The  bill  that  emerged  from  conference 
last  night,  in  my  judgment,  represents 


no  appreciable  improvement  over  what 
this  Chamber  considered  only  a  few  days 
ago,  on  November  28.  This  legislation,  I 
believe,  is  very  clearly — if  not  more  so 
today  than  on  the  occasion  when  we 
initially  considered  it — unwise,  unneces- 
sary, and  increasingly  proving  to  be  un- 
constitutional in  all  of  its  ramifications. 

Indeed,  the  presumption  that  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  rests 
on  constitutional  quicksand  has  been 
further  strengthened  this  very  week, 
on  Monday,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  Robel  against 
United  States.  In  a  6-to-2  decision,  the 
Court  invalidated  the  prohibition  in  the 
Internal  Security  Act  against  any  mem- 
ber of  a  Communist-action  organization 
from  working  in  a  defense  facility  when 
it  falls  under  a  final  order  to  register. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  state  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  at  reconciliation  between  this 
legislation  and  the  Robel  decision.  The 
Robel  case  held  section  5  of  this  act  to 
be  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  it 
established  guilt  purely  by  association, 
and  thus  infringed  first  amendment 
rights. 

As  amended  by  the  pending  bill  before 
the  House,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  would  contain  the  identical  provi- 
sions held  unconstitutional  this  week. 
When  so  integral  a  section  as  this  one  Is 
struck  down  by  the  Court,  it  is  certainly 
clear  to  me  then  that  we  have  nothing 
more  left  than  a  brittle  legal  patchwork. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  we  could 
activate  the  separability  clause  available 
in  this  legislation,  and  the  unconstitu- 
tional provision  will  be  stricken.  The 
remainder  of  the  legislation  will  be  left 
standing. 

I  might  say  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  that  never  in  the  history  of 
this  Congress  over  the  period  of  the 
last  17  years  has  there  been  a  more  active 
separability  clause,  because  repeatedly, 
in  case  after  case,  the  Court  has  struck 
down  one  pillar  after  another  of  this 
legislation  as  being  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  essentially  the  conference 
report  does  no  more  than  stitch  together 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
legislation.  The  only  pivotal  addition 
before  the  House  that  we  did  not  consider 
on  November  28  is  a  modification  of  the 
so-called  Proxmire  amendment,  on  which 
the  Senate  leadership  insisted. 

This  amendment  originally  provided 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  would  lapse  on  Jime  30,  1969,  un- 
less proceedings — and  I  emphasize  "pro- 
ceedings"— have  been  initiated  and  hear- 
ings— and  I  emphasize  "hearings"  in  the 
plural — conducted  by  the  Board  by  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 

The  Attorney  General  under  the  origi- 
nal Proxmire  amendment  would  make  a 
determination  whether  these  particular 
specifications  had  been  met,  and,  if  not, 
the  Board  would  automatically  dissolve 
on  tlie  date  specified.  This  probationary 
provision  has  been  emasculated  in  con- 
ference. Now  it  sets  but  one  proceeding 
and  one  hearing  as  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  stated 
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with  regard  to  this  particuiar  amend- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  d^ate  In  the 
other  body:  j 

If  It  were  a  matter  of  a  slngld  proceeding, 
that  would  be  Insufflclcnt  and  therefore  these 
terms  appear  In  their  plural  cot^xt. 

It  would  not  be  enough,  f^r  example, 
to  keep  this  Board  alive  for^another  12 
months  if  they  do  no  more  iian  act  on 
just  one  proceeding  brought  ttfore  them, 
and  that  certainly  would  not  constitute 
justifications  for  five  merJ  receiving 
$26,000  each,  over  the  next  12  months,  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon  :.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  lias  expired 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minu  e. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  hear- 
ing qualification  Is  already  i  let  by  the 
pending  DuBois  case  before  he  Board, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  tal  e  much  to 
Institute  one  more  case  in  t  le  next  12 
months. 

Quite  apart  from  the  techn  cal  objec- 
tions In  this  revised  amendm  jnt.  it  has 
the  added  weakness  that  it  p  aces  great 
congressional  compulsion  on  tY  e  Attorney 
General  to  act  hastily  in  pur  lult  of  po- 
tentially unconstitutional  obj«  ctlves. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob  ectlons  to 
this  legislation  remain  con  tant  and 
clear. 

No  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government — CIA.  FBI.  Defer  se  Depart- 
ment. State  Department — haj  requested 
this  legislation.  In  fact.  In  t  le  original 
hearings  in  1950.  they  testifit  i  this  leg- 
islation would  hamper  and  hi  ider  them 
In  the  conduct  of  their  respo  islbllity  to 
Insure  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States.  All  who  have  previous  y  testified 
on  this  legislation  were  conv  need  that 
we  have  strong  laws  on  the  be  )ks  to  deal 
with  treason,  sabotage,  espiona  ?e.  and  ac- 
tions looking  to  the  overthr  )w  of  the 
Government. 

Neither  In  the  past  17  yei  Irs.  nor  In 
my  judgment  in  the  future  will  this  leg- 
islation help  us  In  our  fight — In  our  very 
real  and  essential  fight — agalr«t  the  evils 
of  Internal  communism.  I  dcJ  not  think 
there  is  any  question  whatsoever  that 
this  legislation,  if  it  lasts  Aiother  17 
years,  will  continue  to  work  against  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  evfry  Amer- 
ican. It  Is  enfeebled  by  already  adjudi- 
cated constitutional  infirmities  and  ob- 
jections that  have  been  citedl  and  It  is 
racked  by  prospective  ones  thit  are  un- 
doubtedly going  to  occur  In  future  years. 
SACB  is  an  empty  vessel  not  wirth  main- 
taining, either  for  what  It  coits,  or  for 
what  It  accomplishes.  / 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speak^,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  thi  Members 
an  editorial  from  this  monfng's  New 
York  Times  which  appeared  o  i  this  leg- 
islation, which  urged  the  Pi  jsldent  of 
the  United  States  to  show  tl  e  courage 
and  wisdom  demonstrated  by  President 
Truman  in  an  equally  difficult  period  In 
American  history.  I  echo  theihope  that 
the  President  will  veto  this  legislation  If 
It  does  reach  his  desk.  T 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yjeld  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Sp«ker,  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  my  intention  or  desire 
to  prolong  debate  on  this  bill.  I  believe 
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we  can  bring  It  to  a  vote,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  I  think  are  a  cou- 
ple Inconsistencies  in  the  statement 
made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  just  preceded  me. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  an  entire  section  was 
struck  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  struck 
was  a  sub-subsection  and  not  a  section. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  section 
5,  subsection  ( 1 1  has  five  sub-subsec- 
tions, only  one  of  which  was  struck  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  entire 
section  5  was  not  stricken,  not  even  the 
entire  subsection,  but  merely  subsection 
(D)  of  subsection  (1).  which,  of  course, 
makes  It  a  sub-subsection.  (A).  (B),  <C), 
and  I E>  are  still  very  much  on  the  books. 

Now.  as  to  their  future,  with  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court,  I  would  not  at  this 
time  hazard  a  guess.  I  would  not  guess  as 
to  whether  sub-subsections  (A),  (B). 
(C).  and  (E)  will  later  be  struck,  but 
it  is  completely  erroneous  to  say  the  en- 
tire section  was  struck,  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  which  I  have  in 
front  of  me,  specifically  refers  to  section 
5(a>  '1>  (D)  and  says: 

Appellee's  continual  employment  In  the 
shipyard  after  that  date  subjected  him  to 
prosecution  under  subsection  5(a)(1)(D) 

It  was  not  even  5(a)  (1>.  but  a  state- 
ment about  5(a)  (lUD).  So  I  would 
want  the  House  to  understand  that  the 
entire  section  has  not  been  struck,  but 
merely  one  part  of  a  section. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Since  I  mentioned 
the  gentleman's  name,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  with  regard  to  section  5  certainly 
has  the  effect  of  emasculating  that  whole 
section,  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act? 
Certainly  the  sweeping  language  In  the 
Robel  case,  handed  down  Monday,  I  be- 
lieve makes  clear  the  entire  section  Is 
suspect. 

We  had  before  the  Court,  in  that  case, 
the  most  difficult  situation  for  constitu- 
tional critics  to  overcome.  If  the  Court 
invalidated  this  fact  found  under  that 
situation  involving  employment  In  de- 
fense facilities,  then  the  prospects  for 
continued  viability  of  this  legislation  and 
section  5  are  most  doubtful. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  agree  that 
there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  section,  but  I  would  say  the 
only  thing  really  emasculated  is  a  part 
of  the  section. 

I  would  not  agree  that  striking  down 
section  5(a)(1)(D)  necessarily  struck 
down  the  entire  act,  because  the  sub- 
subsections  (A),  (B),  (O,  and  (E).  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  have  considerable 
importance. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  last  point? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  for  one  point. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  what  the  Court  did  in  the 
particular  case  under  discussion,  the 
Robel  case,  was  rather  unprecedented  In 
constitutional  law.  In  that  the  Court  ex- 
ceeded   the   narrow    fact    situation   In- 


volved and  made  a  sweeping  observation 
with  regard  to  first  amendment  conse- 
quences In  this  area?  In  fact,  I  say  that 
they  exceeded  the  district  court  on  the 
rather  narrow  holding  which  would  have 
made  it  permissive  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  legislation  under  a 
more  tightly  drawn  statute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  certainly  agree 
that  the  Supreme  Court  made  an  un- 
precedented decision.  One  of  the  things 
I  am  concerned  about  Is  that  it  seenu 
to  me  they  are  making  many  unprece- 
dented decisions  In  this  and  other  areas 

Mr.  CULVER.  But  the  sweep  of  the 
language  under  this  fact  situation,  as 
great  as  it  is,  shows  that  they  were  con- 
cerned to  give  broad  effect  to  the  first 
amendment  privilege. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
a  misrepresentation  to  this  House  to  sug- 
gest that  section  5  was  in  fact  emas- 
culated. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  want  to  make  one 
further  statement.  I  do  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  corrected  his  statement,  in 
that  the  prospects  for  the  rest  of  section 
5  might  be  in  question;  but  certainly  It 
Is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion 5  was  stricken  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
case  being  handled  on  the  trial  level  when 
that  case  was  filed.  When  that  case  came 
before  the  trial  level  the  man  Involved 
in  that  case  was  indicted,  under  the 
whole  prospect  of  working  in  the  defense 
industry.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
Monday  struck  that  section. 

The  gentleman  may  believe  that  some- 
thing is  left,  but  that  was  picked  out  as 
being  the  best  subsection  under  section 
5  which  could  go  up  under  a  constitu- 
tional basis.  That  does  change  the  statute 
basis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  may  have  left 
some  impressions  which  I  believe  are  In 
error. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  talked 
about  the  sweep  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  Monday. 

I  do  not  interpret  the  decision  to  be 
very  broad. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  re- 
ferred to  section  5.  If  I  property  under- 
stand the  decision,  It  only  touched  one 
provision  of  section  5.  and  that  was  para- 
graph (D)  of  5(a)(1). 

This  provision  reads: 

If  such  organization  Is  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  to  engage  In  any  employment 
In  any  defense  facility;  or — 

The  decision  merely  held  that  a  Com- 
munist, as  such,  was  not  disqualified  from 
being  employed  In  a  defense  facility. 
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Now.  paragraph  (C)  was  not  affected 
whatsoever  by  the  recent  decision. 

This  Is  the  provision  which  makes  It 
unlawful  for  any  member  of  the  Conimu- 
-1st  Party  In  seeking,  accepting,  or  hold- 
ing employment  In  any  defense  facility  to 
conceal  or  to  fall  to  disclose  the  fact  that 
he  Is  a  member  of  such  organization.  I 
submit  that  5(A)(1)(C)  is  constitutional, 
because  the  Government  Is  entitled  to 
tnow  whether  or  not  a  person  who  Is 
seeidng  employment  in  a  defense  facility 
is  a  Communist  or  not  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  should  be  em- 
ployed. I  believe  that  5(A)(1)(C)  was 
not  knocked  down  by  the  decision 
Monday. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  man  was  Indicted 
under  both  sections  In  the  original  case. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  sections? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  the  original  case  he 
was  a  man  who  worked  in  a  defense 
plant  and  worked  there  for  10  years  and 
has  been  put  out  of  the  machinists  union. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  facts  In  this 
case.  What  I  am  pointing  out  is  tills  was 
picked  as  the  best  part  of  section  5.  An- 
other case  had  been  lost  and  three  other 
sections  had  been.  So  this  was  picked  as 
the  best  constitutional  section.  The  Su- 
preme Court  struck  this. 

What  the  gentleman  and  I  are  trying 
to  say  is  that  this  Is  a  mortal  blow  to 
this  section.  We  think  you  ought  to  go 
back  and  do  some  additional  work  on 
It  If  you  want  a  section  that  is  going  to  be 
upheld  as  constitutional. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  can  be  done  later 
on  but  not  at  this  time  because  It  Is  not 
in  disagreement  at  this  time.  It  will 
certainly  not  affect  the  validity  of  all  the 
remainder  of  the  internal  security  law. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  one  other 
statement  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
made.  I,  too,  want  to  get  to  a  vote  on 
this  measure.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
In  his  opinion,  of  course — and  I  certainly 
honor  and  respect  that  opinion — was 
critical  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
committee  made  an  effort  or  made  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  tighten  up  what  was 
meant  by  hearings  and  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

Let  us  think  for  a  second  of  what  the 
situation  would  have  been  under  the 
original  Proxmlre  amendment.  The  Prox- 
mlre  amendment  provided  that  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  would 
terminate  if  they  did  not  have  hearings 
and  proceedings  after  1  year.  This  is  in- 
teresting In  the  first  case  because  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  send  up  a  re- 
quest In  a  petition  form  before  they  can 
have  hearings  and  proceedings.  The  way 
the  amendment  originally  read  Is  after 
this  thing  he  himself  would  determine 
what  were  hearings  and  proceedings.  So 
he  was  not  only  in  a  position  to  send  or 
not  to  send  petitions  for  hearings,  but  he 
would  determine  what  is  a  proceeding 
and  what  Is  a  hearing.  We  thought  It 
was  general  enough  so  that  It  should  be 
pinned  down.  This  is  something  which 
1*  a  responsibility  for  a  legislative  body 


and  not  for  the  Attorney  (General .  It  is 
for  the  legislative  body  to  determine 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  "proceed- 
ings" and  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
•hearings." 

Every  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  a  different  point  of  view  on 
this.  Is  a  proceeding  one  or  two  or  three 
petitions?  We  thought  we  made  It  legis- 
latively clear  what  the  point  of  the  leg- 
islation would  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  In  the  past 
17  years  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Uriited  States  $5  million.  The  appropria- 
tion for  this  year  Is  $300,000.  We  have 
five  Board  members  each  receiving  $26,- 
000  annually.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  In  his  judgment  to  require 
them  in  the  next  12-month  period,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  DuBols  hearing 
is  already  on  the  docket,  to  consider  only 
one  additional  Instigated  proceeding 
under  this  legislation  Is  a  sufficient  work 
load  to  justify  both  the  expense  and 
their  survival? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
sufficient  workload,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  ask  the 
Attorney  General  to  send  up  five  or  10  or 
15  more  petitions  to  keep  It  alive,  be- 
cause there  might  be  another  Attorney 
General  some  day.  If  we  legislate  on  the 
basis  that  we  might  not  have  an  Attor- 
ney General  who  will  diligently  send  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
the  petitions  which  can  let  them  do  their 
work,  then  we  cannot  blame  them  for 
not  doing  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not 
keep  the  House  long.  I  have  a  good  idea 
as  to  what  the  House  will  do  on  this 
bill.  However,  based  upon  the  remote  pos- 
sibility that  it  might  reject  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  say  one  or  two  things: 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  made  very  clear 
today  that  one  section  or  one  subsection 
of  title  V  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ASHBROOK]  has  pointed  out,  is  clear- 
ly unconstitutional.  It  has  been  declared 
so  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
PoFFl  sought  to  justify  accepting  that 
unconstitutional  provision  by  pointing 
to  the  separability  clause  of  the  bill.  That 
is  true.  There  is  a  separability  clause 
that  I  would  call  a  jumping  separability 
clause  because  it  really  has  been  jump- 
ing over  the  last  17  years  as  section  after 
section  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  was 
nullified  as  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Couit. 

This  is  a  bill  which  is  supposed  to  deal 
with  the  internal  threat  of  communism, 
Yet.  all  agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  have  a  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  this  threat  mcluding  the 
FBI.  have  failed  or  refused  to  approve 
this  bill.  The  FBI  has  not  approved  it. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
approved  of  this  bill. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
approved  this  bill. 

The  Department  of  State  which  has 
an  intelligence  agency  concerned  with 
the  Communist  threat  and  with  the 
Internal  security  of  the  Urilted  States 
of  America  has  not  approved  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  be  argued  that 
these  agencies  have  not  disapproved  this 
bill.  That  Is  true;  but,  the  point  Is  that 
witnesses  from  these  agencies  were  not 
called  to  testify  upon  the  merits  of  this 
bill  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
which  were  held  on  it  or  to  express  their 
views  on  It.  The  only  indication  we  have 
of  their  attitude  was  what  they  said  in 
1950.  And  the  committee  has  presented 
nothing  which  would  show  that  they 
have  reversed  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
they  expressed  at  that  time.  Their  op- 
position was  clearly  shown  in  President 
Truman's  veto  message  on  the  original 
bill  In  1950,  when  he  declared  all  these 
agencies  were  opposed  to  this  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  help  their  ef- 
forts to  contain  the  Communist  threat 
In  this  country.  Rather  the  bill  would 
hamper  and  hinder  efforts  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  only  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  invited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  invitations  were  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  testify.  The 
Attorney  General  did  not  accept  those 
Invitations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  silence  is  significant, 
and  I  say  that  silence  in  this  matter  does 
from  one  but  from  all  agencies  of  our 
Government  who  have  the  responsibility 
not  imply  consent  or  approval.  In  this 
matter  silence  Implies  disapproval,  not 
of  dealing  with  the  Communist  threat. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  u-lU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  I  gather  the  Im- 
port of  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is  saying,  si- 
lence in  this  case  is  not  assent,  but  prob- 
ably-, dissent.  That  is  all  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  Chief  Executive,  has  not  In- 
dicated that  he  is  for  it. 

Therefore,  is  the  gentleman  from  Eli- 
nols  [Mr.  Yates]  suggesting  that  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  signs  this 
bill,  that  that  act  would  have  the  effect 
of  indicating  that  the  Goverrunent  Is 
for  It? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBRocK]  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  signed  the  bill. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  said  "if  he  should 
do  so." 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  we  can  only 
speculate  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
The  only  President  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  this  bill  was  presented  for 
signature  vetoed  It.  The  gentleman  knows 
I  have  reference  to  the  former  President 
Truman.  He  vetoed  It  at  a  time  when  it 
took  real  courage  to  do  so  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson  will  do  the  same  thing. 
If  he  follows  the  great  example  of  Pres- 
ident Truman,  he  will. 
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One  of  the  reasons  I  have  tfcken  this 
time  today  is  to  urge  President  Johnson 
to  veto  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further?    '. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  furthel"  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  ] 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  surest  that 
the  President  of  the  United  ;^tes  will 
sign  this  bill  when  it  comes  b^ore  him. 

Mr.  YATES.  Again,  let  mei  say  the 
gentleman  is  speculating.  Mr.  iSpeaker, 
let  me  read  frmn  the  veto  missage  of 
President  Truman  in  1950  wheii  he  had 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  bith  the 
Communist  threat  just  as  does  president 
Johnson  at  the  present  time. 


This  is  what  President  Tru 
in  his  veto  message : 
I  am  taking  this  action — 

He  said — 


.   reflec- 
—jrlty  and 
il  lent.  The 
Oepai  tment  of 
ncy,  and 
vised  me 
,■6  the  se- 
„   'or  which 
it  ongly  ex- 
■  not  be- 


se<  u 


AiB 


a  1 
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only   after  the  most  serious  stu4y 
tlon  and  consultation  with  the 
Intelligence  agencies  of  the  govern 
Department  of  Justice,   the 
Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence 
the  Department  of  State  have  all 
that  the  bill  would  seriously  dam 
curity  and  Intelligence  operations 
they  are  responsible.  They  have  s 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  bill  wo 
come  law — 

That  the  bill— 

would  not  hurt  the  Communist^  Instead 
It  would  help  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  over  and  Jver  again 
that  this  Is  an  antl-communlst  bll  — a  com- 
munist-control bill.  But  In  actu  il  opera- 
tion the  bill  would  have  results  ei  actly  op- 
posite of  those  Intended. 

It  would  actually  weaken  our  oistlng  In- 
ternal security  measures  and  wouli  ,  serlous- 
1>  hamper  the  Federal  Bureau  of  :  nvestlga- 
tlon  and  our  other  security  agenctei 

President  Truman  prophes  ;d  cor- 
rectly that  passage  of  this  h  ?islation 
would  result  in  an  endless  eh  ise.  The 
former  Attorney  General,  R<;  bert  F. 
Kennedy,  has  stated  that  afterjn  years 
of  chasing  the  Communist  Flirty,  the 
Justice  Department  still  is  U  lable  to 
compel  it  to  register.  After  17  ;  ears  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  B  )ard  has 
not  discovered  any  important  iieces  of 
information  not  known  previou;  ly  to  the 
FBI.  Frankly,  It  is  unrealistic  :  a  expect 
that  any  Communist  organizatic  n  volun- 
tarily will  divulge  important  da  a.  While 
the  Board  theoretically  has  the  power  to 
compel  such  information,  it  mi  ;t  utilize 
long,  expensive  and  time-consu  ning  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  channe  s.  Com- 
pletion of  the  investigative  and  idminis- 
trative  phase  of  the  chase  has  )een  fol- 
lowed by  months  and  frequen  ly  years 
of  litigation,  all  of  which  ha\  s  termi- 
nated in  extraordinary  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers. Following  this  charac  i.  Com- 
munist-front organizations  me  ely  dis- 
solve and  commence  their  ictivitles 
anew.  This  is  precisely  what  'resident 
Truman  predicted  would  happ  sn,  what 
has  happened  and  what  will  co:  itinue  to 
happen  unless  President  Johns<  n  vetoes 
these  amendments. 

I  agree  with  President  Trui  lan  that 
this  legislation  is  misleading  in  ts  prem- 
ises and  purposes.  The  propoients  of 
these  amendments  in  both  th !  Senate 
and  the  House  have  sought  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  control  of  Commifiist  sub 


lan  said 
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version  in  this  country  while  we  are 
fighting  Communists  abroad  is  the  Issue 
involved.  This  is  the  same  approach  uti- 
lized to  secure  passage  during  the  hys- 
teria of  1950.  It  has  no  more  basis  in 
fact  today  than  it  had  in  1950.  In  1950 
we  had  laws  on  the  books  to  deal  with 
the  real  dangers  of  treason,  espionage, 
satwtage.  and  acts  looking  toward  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence.  Today  these  same  laws 
continue  on  the  books.  In  1950  we  re- 
ceived excellent  information  regarding 
the  activities  of  ti-ue  subversive  groups. 
Today  the  FBI  and  other  agencies  of 
government  responsible  for  our  Internal 
security  are  as  efifective  as  ever.  In  1950 
tax-exempt  status  was  denied  to  sub- 
versive organizations.  Today,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  continues  to 
accord  the  same  treatment  to  these 
groups.  In  1950  the  Federal  Government 
prohibited  the  employment  of  true  sub- 
versives. Today,  its  policies  are  even 
stricter.  In  1950  defense  plants  screened 
employees.  Today,  they  are  even  more 
careful.  In  1950  the  population  had  the 
intelligence  to  accept  or  reject  opinions 
which  it  heard  voiced  on  the  radio  or  on 
television.  Today,  it  remains  as  intelli- 
gent. 

For  my  part,  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
ill-founded  legislation  than  to  dupli- 
cate existing  laws  to  compound  admin- 
istrative proceeding,  to  conduct  Identical 
investigations,  to  invite  litigation — all  at 
needless  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Truman  con- 
cluded his  veto  message  with  these 
eloquent  words: 

Earlier  this  month,  we  launched  a  great 
crusade  for  freedom,  deslgried.  In  the  words 
of  General  Elsenhower,  to  fight  the  big  He 
with  the  big  truth.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  make  a  mockery  of  that  crusade 
and  of  the  deep  American  belief  In  human 
freedom  and  dignity  which  underlie  It  than 
to  put  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9490  on  our 
statute  books. 

I  do  not  undertake  Ughtiy  the  responsi- 
bility of  differing  with  the  majority  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  have  voted  for  this 
bill.  We  are  all  Americans;  we  all  wish  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  our  constitutional 
liberties  against  Internal  and  external 
enemies.  But  I  cannot  approve  this  legisla- 
tion, which  Instead  of  accomplishing  Its 
avowed  purpose  would  actually  Interfere 
with  our  liberties  and  help  the  Communists 
against  whom  the  bill  was  aimed. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  must  marshal  all 
our  resources  and  all  the  moral  strength  of 
our  free  system  In  self-defense  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  We  will  fall 
In  this,  and  we  will  destroy  all  that  we  seek 
to  preserve.  If  we  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  our 
citizens  In  a  misguided  attempt  to  achieve 
national  security. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  fall.  Our ' 
country  has  been  through  dangerous  times 
before,  without  losing  our  liberties  to  ex- 
ternal attack  or  Internal  hysteria.  Each  of 
us.  In  Government  and  out.  has  a  share  In 
guarding  our  liberties.  Each  of  us  must 
search  his  own  conscience  to  find  whether 
he  Is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  them. 

No  consideration  of  expediency  can  Jus- 
tify the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  as  this,  a  bill 
which  would  so  greatly  weaken  our  liberties 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  I  have,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  to  return  this  bill  without  my  approval, 
and  I  earnestly  request  the  Congress  to  re- 
consider Its  action. 


December  13,  1967 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  thla 
conference  report. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Written  1. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  point  out  here  not  so  much 
the  details  in  this  bill,  but  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  said  that  we  should  not  pas; 
it  because  one  provision  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  Prom  a  proce- 
dural standpoint,  not  being  in  the  con- 
ference, it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
it  out.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  responsibility  that  we  have  as  an 
equal  and  coordinate  body  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. In  our  Constitution  three  divi- 
sions of  government  are  created,  as  we 
all  know.  The  first  and  foremost  Is  the 
legislative  body,  representing  the  people 
The  last  one  named  Is  the  judiclarj-.  The 
judiciarj',  as  is  provided  for  in  that  sec- 
tion, consists  of  the  Supreme  Court  ar.d 
such  inferior  courts  as  may  be  provided 
by  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  does 
not  have  a  single  dollar  to  pay  itself, 
nor  a  single  person  to  carry  out  its  orders! 
Yet,  because  the  executive  department 
and  the  Congress  have  stood  idly  by,  this 
Supreme  Court  has  set  itself  up  as  a 
supreme  department. 

Listen,  now:  In  35  Instances  a  majority 
of  the  Court  has  struck  down  the  rights 
of  the  general  public  in  the  interest  of 
the  individual,  releasing  him  from  havin? 
to  abide  by  common,  everyday,  common- 
sense  rules  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  at  least  10  cases  the  Court  hw 
Stricken  down  the  rights  of  police  ofl3- 
cers  to  discharge  their  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  it  were  not  so  serloui; 
It  would  be  almost  laughable  to  see  how 
many  agencies,  departments,  writers. 
and  newspapers  try  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  explain  the  crime  wave  that  is 
going  on  all  over  this  country  and.  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  pointing  their  finger  at 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  brought 
this  about. 

I  would  also  ask  the  Members  to  listen 
carefully  to  me  on  this: 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  going  to  do  ever>-thlng  the  Supreme 
Court  says  to  do,  and  carry  out  every 
order  it  issues,  then  he  has  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  Supreme  Court;  this  su- 
preme department. 

Also  if  we,  the  first  division  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  created  in  the  Constitution, 
representing  the  people,  are  going  to  roll 
over  and  act  dead  every  time  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  and  a  majority  of  his  group 
stays  that  what  we  have  done  is  uncon- 
stitutional, then  the  i>eople  of  our  coun- 
try are  helpless,  because  we,  too.  have 
surrendered  to  them  as  a  supreme 
department. 

My  friends.  I  just  visited  with  a  young 
lady,  a  relative  of  mine,  who  has  recently 
come  back  from  Jerusalem.  She  and  her 
husband  had  been  assigned  there  for 
some  time.  Before  that  they  were  in 
Kenya  and  prior  to  that  they  were  In 
Formo.sa.  She  said,  "Jamie,  it  is  a  crving 
shame  to  live  around  the  world  and  find 
a  lady  can  walk  the  streets  at  night  In 
perfect  safety,  and  then  come  back  to  our 
own  country  and  be  afraid  to  go  out  of 
the  door  at  night." 
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Our  Ambassador.  Mr.  Riddleberger, 
was  perfectly  safe  during  the  many  years 
he  served  in  Yugoslavia,  but  the  first 
week  he  was  back  here  he  was  slugged 
and  robbed  in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 

Mj'  friends,  let  me  say  this  again.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  a  coequal,  but  it  is  not 
a  supreme  department.  Tlie  only  reason 
It  is  getting  by  with  its  actions  is  because 
the  executive  and  the  congressional — or 
the  legislative — branches  are  rolling  over 
and  acting  dead. 

I  have  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee a  resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Constitution— H.  Res. 
904.  If  we  can  obtain  public  hearings  on 
that  resolution,  we  can  lake  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  alone  and  prove  the  truth  of  wiiat 
I  have  said  here.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  people  see  where  the  fault  lies  even 
this  Supreme  Court  would  change  its 
ways  under  the  influence  of  pubUc 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  us  and  to  the 
President  to  push  the  Chief  Justice  and 
this  Supreme  Court  back  to  its  proper 
place  if  we  are  to  save  our  country. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  may 
wish  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  276,  nays  114.  not  voting  42, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  441] 
YEAS— 276 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aih  brook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
BattiQ 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevm 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 


BOBKS 

Clark 

Bolton 

Clausen, 

Bow 

DonH. 

Bray 

Clawsou,  Del 

Brlnkley 

Colmer 

Brock 

Corbett 

Brooks 

Cowger 

Brotzman 

Cramer 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cunningham 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daniels 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Davis.  Ga. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Buchanan 

de  la  Oarza 

Burke.  Fla. 

Delaney 

Burleson 

Dellenback 

Burton,  Utah 

Denney 

Bush 

Dent 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Cabell 

Devlne 

Carey 

Dole 

Carter 

Dorn 

Casey 

Dowdy 

Cederberg 

I>ownlng 

Chamberlain 

Dulskl 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fasceil 
Felghan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
G^llflanakls 
Gardner 
Gartnatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hays 

Henderson 
Herlong 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 


Adams 

Anderson.  HI. 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Foley 


Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Main  lard 
Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Murphy.  III. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Olsen 
ONeal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prjor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Qulllen 
RandaU 
Rarlck 
Reld.  HI. 
Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 

NAYS — 114 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Eraser 
Gallagher 
Qlalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Holland 
Horton 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kupfermau 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

SatterHeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bkubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

SLaHord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waguonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Z:on 

Zwach 


MacOregor 
Matsunaga 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass, 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Phllbln 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 


Smith,  Iowa 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Teague,  Calif 

Udall 

Whalen 

Tenzer 

Van  Deerlln 

WUson. 

Thompson,  N.J.  Vander  Jagt 

Charles  H. 

Tlernan 

Vanik 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Abbltt 

Hardy 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Annunzlo 

Harrison 

Michel 

Bates 

Marsha 

Multer 

Boiling 

nebert 

Relnecke 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Resnlck 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hosmer 

St.Onge 

Celler 

Hungate 

Scott 

Collier 

Jonas 

Slkes 

Dawson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sisk 

Dickinson 

King,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Dwyer 

King.  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Fountain 

Kuykendall 

Watson 

Green.  Oreg. 

Lukens 

Williams.  Miss 

HaUeck 

Martin 

WlUls 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  WiUls  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Harsh  a. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Heckier  of 
Massach  usetts . 

I^.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  OFFICL\LLY  RECOGNIZE  THE 
loOTH  A^iMVERSARY  OF  THE  .AJ:>- 
MISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  H.I.I- 
NOIS   TO   THE   UNION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  i  S.  Con. 
Res.  43),  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  43 

Whereas  the  State  of  Illinois  proudly  en- 
tered the  Federal  Union  as  the  twenty-first 
State  on  the  3d  day  of  December  1818;   and 

Whereas  from  that  day  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois have  Joined  together  to  maintain,  de- 
fend, and  enlarge  the  free  Institutions  upon 
which  our  Nation  Is  founded,  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
its  people  and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  generations  of  its  citizens  have 
renewed  their  historic  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic;  and 

Whereas  the  Inspiring  example  set  by  Its 
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greatest  citizen  has  evoked  ttae  a|lmlratlon 
of  the  world  and  has  caused  th«|  State  to 
adopt  the  slogan  "Land  of  Uncoil":  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  J 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houie  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  th«  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  recoj  cilzes  and 
commends  the  year-long  celebrat  on  to  be 
held  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  comn  enclng  In 
December  1967.  and  extending  t<  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  (  f  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  he  Union 
In  December  1968;  and  be  It  furth  sr 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  t  le  United 
States  extends  Its  meet  cordial  gre  tings  and 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  i  Itlzens  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  upon  the  0  ic&slon  of 
the  celebration  of  Its  sesqulcentec  ilal  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.         ! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pave  one 
quick  question  to  ask:  Is  thlsi going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Unltid  States 
any  money?  1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.] Not  one 
cent.  I 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  \\\e  State 
of  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
December  3,  1818.  Accordingly,  the  150th 
or  sesqulcentennlal  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  ytar  com- 
mencing on  December  3.  1967.  } 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  thte  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  many  contributions  by  Its 
citizens  to  the  Union  during  the^lSO  years 
Intervening  since  Illinois  becande  the  21st 
State  will  be  recounted  during  the  year 
ending  December  3,  1968,  whi4h  Is  Illi- 
nois 150th  birthday.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fitting  thanthe  Con- 
gress should  extend  its  greeings  and 
good  wishes  by  means  of  this  concurrent 
resolution.  It  is  gratifying  to  r»e  and  to 
my  Illinois  colleagues  as  well  a^  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  receivd  this  ofB- 
cial  recognition  and  to  accept  }the  Con- 
gress warmest  congratulations.' 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore,  t'he  ques- 
tion is  on  ^e  Senate  concurrei  it  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l^ld  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  ivi-.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent!  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  daya  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  ip  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  just  passed. ; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is  there 
ntleman 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  HR  13893.  FtDREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  htve  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  13893,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BACK-DOOR  SPENDING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fall  in 
connection  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  consideration  of  the  proposed 
tax  surcharge  and  elsewhere  I  have  on 
several  occasions  expressed  my  views  on 
the  need  for  expenditure  controls.  I  have 
urged  expenditure  cuts  for  fiscal  1968.  I 
have  urged  limiting  controllable  expend- 
itures In  1969  to  current  levels.  I  have 
urged  longer  run  expenditure  control 
through  appointment  of  a  Government 
Program  Evaluation  Commission  to  ex- 
amine the  effectiveness  of  both  present 
and  proposed  programs  In  terms  of  their 
costs  and  benefits  and  in  this  manner  to 
aid  us  in  establishing  relative  priorities 
among  different  Federal  activities. 

But  it  Is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time 
to  express  again  my  views  on  the  need 
for  these  direct  expenditure  controls.  I 
have  spoken  at  length  on  this  subject  in 
recent  weeks.  Instead  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  on  another  type  of  spending  which 
usually  is  not  thought  of  as  spending  at 
all.  I  am  referring  to  what  I  call  back- 
door spending.  What  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize is  that  the  expenditures  we  turn 
away  from  the  front  door  we  must  not 
allow  to  enter  through  the  back  door.  If 
we  decide  that  certain  programs,  how- 
ever worthy  their  purpose,  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced at  this  time  by  increased  spend- 
ing, because  other  needs  have  priority, 
we  should  not  then  turn  around  and 
sanction  some  form  of  indirect  subsidy — 
In  the  form  of  special  tax  relief — for 
these  programs. 

Lately  It  apparently  Is  tax  credits 
which  are  in  vogue.  They  are  riding  a  ris- 
ing crest  of  popularity  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  subsidy — or  incentive  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called — for  programs  we  ap- 
parently do  not  quite  want  to  face  as 
direct  expenditure  programs,  A  tax  credit 
for  a  given  expenditure  would,  of  course, 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  reduce  his  Federal 
Income  tax  by  the  amount  of,  or  a  per- 
centage of.  the  expenditure.  The  expendi- 
ture would  then  cost  the  taxpayer  noth- 
ing, or  at  best  only  a  percentage  of  what 

it  would  otherwise  be.  The  burden  of  the 
expense  would  be  borne  by  reduced  Gov- 
ernment tax  revenues,  which  Is  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  would  be  borne  by 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

Bills  now  pending  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  propose  tax  credits  for 
a  whole  host  of  programs  almost  all  of 
which  most  of  us  would  agree  would  con- 
stitute worthwhile  expenditure  programs 
if  our  revenues  were  unlimited.  They  in- 
clude credits  for  charitable  contributions 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  for  all 
education  expenses,  for  secondary  edu- 


cation expenses,  for  the  cost  of  installing 
underground  electrical  transmission 
lines,  for  the  cost  of  providing  employ- 
ment  opportunities  in  urban  poverty 
areas,  for  the  cost  of  developing  gold- 
mining  property,  for  the  cost  of  erecting 
housing  in  urban  poverty  areas,  for  the 
expense  of  establishing  job-producing 
business  firms  in  rural  areas,  for  the  ad- 
ditional costs  attributable  to  employing 
older  persons,  for  the  cost  of  air  and 
water  pollution  control  equipment,  for 
the  cost  of  potash  mining  equipment,  for 
the  amount  of  political  contributions,  for 
State  and  local  school  taxes,  for  State 
and  local  income  taxes,  and  for  the  cost 
of  employee  training  programs.  Clearly, 
if  we  were  to  enact  tax  credits  for  all 
these  programs  there  would  be  a  cata- 
strophic loss  of  revenue  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  taxes  generally  just 
to  maintain  receipts  at  existing  levels. 
Moreover,  enactment  of  these  credits 
would  merely  whet  appetites  for  a  legion 
of  other  credits. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  these  pro- 
po.sed  new  tax  credits  differ  In  funda- 
mental respects  from  the  tax  credits  that 
we  now  have  in  the  law.  The  existing  for- 
eign tax  credit,  for  example,  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  double  tax  burden  which 
would  otherwise  re.sult  if  U.S.  companies 
operating  abroad  had  to  pay  both  U.S. 
taxes  and  foreign  taxes  on  the  same  for- 
eign income.  The  tax  credit  in  this  case 
is  allowed  U.S.  firms  to  the  extent  the 
foreign  income  taxes  paid  on  their  for- 
eign Income  do  not  exceed  their  U.S. 
taxes  on  this  Income.  This  tax  credit  is 
not  designed  to  favor  foreign  investment 
by  U.S.  firms  but  rather  to  prevent  the 
discrimination  against  foreign-earned 
income  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  a  double  tax  burden. 

Another  example  is  the  present  retire- 
ment income  credit.  This  credit,  although 
there  may  be  problems  with  It.  also  is 
designed  to  have  an  equalizing  effect.  Its 
purpose  is  to  equalize  the  tax  liabilities 
of  retired  persons  who  rely  on  dividends, 
interest  and  taxable  pensions,  for  their 
retirement  Income,  with  the  liabilities  of 
those  retired  persons  who  receive  tax- 
exempt  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits.  In  the  absence  of  the 
credit  and  given  the  present  treatment  of 
social  security  Income,  retired  persons 
with  only  dividends,  interest  and  taxable 
pensions  would  be  more  heavily  taxed 
than  other  retired  persons  who  had  an 
equal  amount  of  income  derived  In  part 
at  least  from  social  security  benefits. 

The  7-percent  Investment  credit  Is 
probably  the  one  existing  credit  which 
most  nearly  resembles  the  proposed 
credits  and  serious  questions  can  be,  and 
have  been,  raised  with  respect  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  this  credit  at  least  is  gen- 
eral in  its  application:  and  does  not 
single  out  a  specific  type  of  investment 
for  special  treatment.  All  taxpayers  who 
Install  new  tangible  personal  property 
with  an  expected  useful  life  of  4  years  or 
more  for  use  In  a  domestic  business  re- 
ceive the  credit  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  property  and  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  their  business  or  Its  location. 
Furthermore,  the  credit  has  a  broad  eco- 
nomic purpose  rather  than  a  specific 
social  or  regional  objective.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  encourage  a  sufBclent  volume 
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of  business  investment  so  that  the  econ- 
omy's rate  of  growth  can  be  sustained 
at  high  levels.  The  tax  credit  proposals 
I  refer  to  have  much  narrower  objectives. 
They  are  not  designed  to  encourage  more 
Investment  generally  but  rather  to  en- 
courage more  investment  in  specific  types 
of  property,  types  of  services,  or  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  good  inten- 
tions of  those  who  propose  tax  credits 
for  one  type  of  expenditure  or  another. 
I  know  they  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
programs  for  which  they  would  provide 
the  credits  should  be  undertaken  now 
even  though,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they  do  not  choose  to  seek  expenditure 
programs  for  these  purposes.  I  want  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  grant  of 
these  tax  credits  has  precisely  the  same 
effect  on  the  budget  as  an  outright  ex- 
penditure. The  only  difference  is  they 
appear  as  a  negative  receipt  rather  than 
as  an  expenditure.  The  grant  of  the  ad- 
ditional tax  credits  increases  the  size  of 
the  budget  deficit  just  as  surely  as  an 
additional  expenditure.  That  Is  why  I 
refer  to  the  tax  credits  as  back-door 
spending.  That  is  why  It  would  do  us  no 
good  to  have  expenditure  control  if  the 
advocates  of  spending  programs  need 
only  to  run  around  to  the  back  door  to 
achieve  much  the  same  result  by  tax 
credits. 

Additional  tax  credits  would  also  have 
the  same  Impact  on  the  economy  as  addi- 
tional expenditures.  Since  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  private  persons  would  be 
necessary  to  earn  th»  credits,  demands 
on  available  resources  would  be  in- 
creased and  Infiationary  pressures  in- 
creased. Those  who  advocate  these  cred- 
it should  well  note  the  fact  that  a  tax 
credit  which  reduces  budget  receipts  is 
just  as  likely  to  force  a  general  tax  in- 
crease as  appropriations  for  direct 
expenditure. 

Tax  credits  have  other  features  which 
I  believe  actually  make  them  less  de- 
sirable than  expenditure  increases.  Budg- 
eted expenditures  at  least  receive  some 
review  every  year  and  the  expenditures 
made  are  audited  periodically.  We  do 
not  have  enough  control  over  the  expend- 
iture programs  in  my  estimation,  but  at 
least  we  have  some.  The  Congress  and 
the  public,  through  the  budget,  are  regu- 
larly reminded  of  the  level  of  such  ex- 
penditures and  can  very  readily  obtain 
Information  concerning  their  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  once  enacted,  an  income 
tax  credit  is  not  subject  to  annual  re- 
view. Furthermore.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  exactly  what  private  spending 
Is  being  offset  by  credits  and  who  there- 
fore is  being  given  the  greatest  benefit  by 
provision  of  the  credit. 

The  cost  of  tax  credits  is  hidden  There 
Is  no  line  in  the  receipt  side  of  the  budget 
which  Informs  us  what  tax  receipts  would 
be  in  the  absence  of  the  various  tax 
credits.  It  is  true  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  eventually  can  provide 
some  of  this  Information,  but  the  in- 
formation is  so  late,  so  piecemeal  and  in 
such  a  form  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
place  the  information  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Piu-thermore,  the  information  In 
any  event  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  budget  for  the  year  in 
question. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
instances  where  appropriated  funds  have 
been  used  inefficiently.  In  part  this  is  my 
reason  for  proposing  a  Government  Pro- 
gram  Evaluation   Commission.   By   and 
large,  however.  Federal  expenditures  at 
least  are  spent  in  ways  that  further  the 
objective  of  the  program  imder  which 
they  were  appropriated.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, a  large  proportion  of  the  Federal 
tax  receipts  given  up  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  credit  are  very  often  wasted  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  result  in  any  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  the  desired 
purpose.   For   example,   if   a   tax   credit 
w^ere   granted    for   college   tuition    pay- 
ments, presumably  the  objective  would 
be  to  make  sure  that  all  worthy  stu- 
dents receive  a  college  education.  In  this 
sense,  most  of  the  tax  credit  would  be 
wasted  because  most  of  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  would  go  to  families  that  would 
finance  a  college  education  for  their  sons 
and    daughters   In   the   absence   of   the 
credit.    At   the    same    time,    the   credit 
would  be  of  no  help  to   those  persons 
whose  exemptions  and  deductions  are  so 
high  relative  to  their  income  that  they 
have  no  tax.  Its  impact,  in  terms  of  en- 
couraghig  more  worthy  students  to  at- 
tend college,  would,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  the  relatively  few  cases  where 
the  tax  relief  afforded  by  the  credit  pro- 
vided just  enough  extra  fimds  to  make  it 
possible  to  finance  a  college  education. 
This   last   point   is  one   of   the   more 
basic  objections  to  the  proliferation  of 
tax  credits.  Most  of  the  benefit  of  these 
credits  go  to  business  firms  or  individuals 
who  would  have  imdertaken  the  desired 
expenditures  even  if  no  credit  were  avail- 
able. For  these  taxpayers  the  credit  pro- 
vides a  windfall.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  way  of  determining  In  advance  what 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  any  given 
tax  credit  will  be  absorbed  by  such  a 
windfall.  We  can  be  reasonably  certain  in 
every  case,   however,  that  the  amoimt 
exceeds  the  waste  that  would  be  incurred 
under    a    program    of    direct    expendi- 
tures. To  put  it  another  way,   the  in- 
crease In  expenditures  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose  that  results  from  a  tax  credit 
could  be  achieved  at  a  much  lower  cost 
in  terms  of  the  impact  on  the  budget 
deficit  If  the  additional  Investment  were 
financed    through    direct    expenditures. 
The  expenditures  could  more  readily  be 
channeled  only  to  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  undertake  the  activity. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  discover  ways  in 
which  we  can  keep  the  budget  within 
reasonable  limits,  we  must  not  fail  to  di- 
rect a  critical  eye  to  the  proposals  which 
would  give  tax  credits  to  those  who  make 
certain  expenditures.  Acceptance  of 
these  proposals  for  back  door  spending 
even  more  than  proposals  for  outright 
Government  expenditures  postpones  the 
day  when  it  will  be  passible  to  travel 
again  down  the  road  of  further  Federal 
tax  reduction  and  greater  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10783)  re- 


lating to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"TITLE  I 

"Sec.  101.  Section  397  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  (DC.  Code,  sec.  *-140). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  397.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  force  may  arrest  •without 
a  warrant  and  take  Into  custody  any  person 
who  commits,  or  threatens  or  attempt*  to 
commit.  In  the  presence  of,  or  within  the 
view  of.  such  officer  or  member  any  breach 
of  the  peace  or  offense  directly  prohibited  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  or  by  any  other  law  in 
force  In  the  District. 

"'(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  may  arrest  a  person 
without  a  warrant  If  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person  (1)  has  com- 
mitted or  Is  about  to  commit  any  offense 
listed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
(2)  unless  Immediately  arrested,  may  not  be 
apprehended,  may  cause  Injury  to  others  or 
damage  to  property,  or  may  tamper  with,  dlfl- 
pose  of,  or  destroy  evidence. 

"'(c)  The  offenses  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  are — 

"  '  ( 1 )  those  offenses  specified  In  the  fol- 
i-^wlng  sections  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901: 
Section  806  (relating  to  assault)  (D.C.  Code, 
sec  22-504),  section  824  (relating  to  unlaw- 
ful entry)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-3102),  and 
section  829  (relating  to  receiving  stolen 
goods)   (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2205);  and 

■"(2)  attempts  to  commit  the  offenses  spe- 
cified In  the  following  sections  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901:  Section  823  (relating  to 
housebreaking)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1801). 
section  826  (relating  to  grand  larceny)  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-2201),  and  section  826b  (reUt- 
Ing  to  unauthorized  use  of  vehicles)  ^D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-2204.)' 

"TITLE  II 
"Sec.  201.  Section  927  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  24-301),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"  ■  (1)  When  a  person  has  been  ordered  con- 
fined in  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  HI  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  has  escaped  from 
such  hospital,  the  court  which  ordered  con- 
finement shall,  upon  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, order  the  return  of  the  escaped  person 
to  such  hospital.  The  return  order  shall  be 
effective  throughout  the  United  States.  Any 
Federal  Judicial  officer  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  escaped  person  shall  be  found 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  return  order  issued 
by  the  committing  court,  cause  such  person 
to  be  apprehended  and  delivered  up  for  re- 
turn to  such  hospital. 

"'(j)  Insanity  shall  not  be  a  defense  In 
any  criminal  proceeding  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  or  gen- 
eral sessions,  unless  the  accused  or  his  at- 
torney In  such  proceeding,  at  the  time  the 
accused  enters  his  plea  of  not  guilty  or  with- 
in fifteen  davs  thereafter  or  at  such  later 
time  as  the  court  may  for  good  cause  permit, 
files  with  the  court  and  serves  upon  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  written  notice  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  rely  on  such  defense.'  

■ 'TITLE  III 
"Sec.  301.  (a)   Any  person  arrested  In  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  may  be  questioned  with 
respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not  tc  ex- 
ceed three  hours  Immediately  following  hi*. 
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arrest.  Such  person  shall  be  advls  id  of  and 
accorded  his  rights  under  appUcab  e  law  re- 
specting any  such  Interro^tlon.  la  the  case 
of  any  such  arrested  person  who  ik  released 
without  being  charged  with  a  crlnie,  his  de- 
tention, shall  not  be  recorded  as  An  arrest 
in  any  official  record.  I 

"(b)  Any  statement,  admission)  or  con- 
fession made  by  an  arrested  persdn  within 
three  hours  Immediately  following  ills  arrest 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  evldecfce  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Solely  be- 
cause of  (Jelay  In  presentment. 

•■TTVhE  IV 

"Sec.  401.  Section  862  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  la  v  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC  Code.  sec.  22-703),  U  ai  lended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  862.  (a)  Whoever  comptly,  by 
threats  or  force,  endeavors  to  Infli  lence.  In- 
timidate, or  Impede  any  Juror,  vtltness,  or 
officer  In  any  court  In  the  Dtstrl  rt  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  or,  by  t  :ireats  or 
force.  In  any  other  way  obstructs  a  r  Impedes 
or  endeavors  to  obstruct  or  Imped  s  the  due 
administration  ^f  Justice  therein  or  who- 
ever willfully  endeavors  by  means  <f  bribery, 
misrepresentation.  Intimidation,  o:  force  or 
threats  of  force,  to  obstruct,  delay,  i  r  prevent 
the  communication  to  an  Investlga  »r  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ^vernment  b;  any  i>er- 
son  of  Information  relating  to  a  vl  >latlon  of 
any  criminal  statute  In  effect  In  ths  District 
of  Columbia,  or  Injures  any  pera  m  or  his 
proF>erty  on  account  of  the  Rivlnj  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  such  In- 
formation to  any  such  Investigate  ir  In  the 
course  of  the  conduct  of  any  criminal  In- 
vestigation, shall  be  fined  not  n'ore  than 
1 1,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  tian  three 
years,  or  both. 

"'(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"criminal  Investigation"  means  al  i  Investi- 
gation relating  to  a  violation  of  an;  criminal 
statute  In  effect  In  the  District  of  i  lolumbla, 
and  the  term  "Investigator"  mea:  is  an  In- 
dividual duly  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  his  designated  agent  to  conduct 
or  engage  In  such  an  Investlgatlor  .' 

"TITLE  V 
"Sec.  501.  The  definition  of  'crlne  of  vio- 
lence' contained  In  section  1  of  th  (  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  control  the  posses  ilon,  sale, 
transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  o  her  dan- 
gerous weapons  In  the  District  of  ( iolumbia, 
to  provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of 
evidence,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
July  8,  1932  (DC  Code.  sec.  22-3201).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
'burglary.'   the   following:    'robbery^'. 

"TITLE  VI 

"Sec.  601.  Section  803  of  the  AcJ  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  la*  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  flarch  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-501),  is  bmended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  'for  not'  the 
following:  'less  than  two  years  or". 

"Sec.  602.  Section  823  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  lau  ■  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  ilarch  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-1801).  is  an  ended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  823.  BmcLARr. —  (a)  Whoever  shall, 
either  In  the  nlghtUme  or  In  thei daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  fereaklng. 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a^  sleeping 
apartment  In  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  and  carry  away  any  part  tljereof,  or 
any  fljcture  or  other  thing  attactied  to  or 
connected  thereto  or  to  commit  anjj  criminal 
offense,  shall.  If  any  person  Is  In  aijy  part  of 
such  dwelling  or  sleeping  apartmedt  at  the 
time  of  such  breaking  and  enterlng,|or  enter- 
ing without  breaking,  be  guilty  or| burglary 
In  the  first  degree  Burglary  In  thej  first  de- 
gree shall  be  punished  by  Imprlsoninent  for 
not  less  than  Ave  years  nor  more  thin  thirty 
years 


"'(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  In 
the  night  or  In  the  daytime,  break  and  enter, 
or  enter  vrtthout  breaking,  any  dwelling, 
bank,  store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other 
building  or  any  apartment  or  room,  whether 
at  the  time  occupied  or  not.  or  any  steam- 
boat, canalboat.  vessel,  or  other  watercraft, 
or  railroad  car  or  any  yard  where  any  lumber, 
coal,  or  other  goods  or  chattels  are  deposited 
and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  Intent 
to  break  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof 
or  any  fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or 
connected  with  the  same,  or  to  commit  any 
criminal  offense,  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary 
In  the  second  degree.  Burglary  In  the  second 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years.' 

"Sec.  603.  Section  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2901).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "six  months'  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'two  years'. 

"Sec.  604.  Section  869e  of  the  Act  enUtled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-1513).  U  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"  '(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of 
any  bonus  oi  extra  compensation  to  any 
manager,  coach,  or  professional  player,  or  to 
any  league,  association,  or  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  such  manat;er,  coach 
or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  ability, 
or  diligence  In  the  performance  of  his  duties. ' 

"Sec.  605.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
and  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  July  8.  1932 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  22-3202) ,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous 
or  deadly  weapon,  Including  but  not  limited 
to.  sawed-ofT  shotgun,  shotgun,  machlnegun. 
rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  metallic 
or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may  In  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  years  up  to  life  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  If  a  person  Is  convicted 
more  than  once  of  having  conunltted  a  crime 
of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
sawed-ofT  shotgun,  shotgun,  machlnegun. 
rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  metallic 
or  other  false  knuckles  then,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court 
shall  not  suspend  his  sentence  or  give  him  a 
probationary  sentence.' 

"Sec.  606.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3.  1901 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2001),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  872.  OBscrnrrT. —  (a)(1)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
person  knowingly — 

"'(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide, or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  dis- 
tribute, or  provide  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or 
fllthy  writing,  picture,  sound  recording,  or 
other  article  or  representation; 

"'(B)  to  present,  direct,  act  in.  or  other- 
wise participate  In  the  preparation  or  presen- 
tation of,  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  fllthy 
play,  dance,  motion  picture,  or  other 
performance: 

"  '(C)    to  pose  for,  model  for,  print,  record. 


compose,  edit,  write,  publish,  or  otherwiM 
participate  In  preparing  for  publication,  ex- 
hlbltlon,  or  sale,  any  obscene,  Indecent,  or 
fllthy  writing,  picture,  sound  recording,'  or 
other  article  or  representation; 

"'(D)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  pro- 
vide, or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  dis- 
tribute or  provide  any  article,  thing,  or  de- 
vice  which  Is  Intended  for  or  represented  u 
being  for  Indecent  or  Immoral  use; 

"•(E)  to  create,  buy,  procure,  or  pogseu 
any  matter  described  In  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs of  this  paragraph  with  Intent  to 
disseminate  such  matter  In  violation  of  thU 
subsection; 

"•(P)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote 
the  sale  of  any  matter  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding subparagraphs  of  this  paragraph;  or 

"'(G)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote 
the  sale  of  material  represented  or  held  out 
by  such  person  to  be  obscene. 

•"(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(E)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the 
creation,  purchase,  procurement,  or  poaaes- 
slon  of  a  mold,  engraved  plate,  or  other  em- 
bodiment of  obscenity  specially  adapted  for 
reproducing  multiple  copies  or  the  possession 
of  more  than  three  copies,  of  obscene,  In- 
decent, or  fllthy  material  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  an  Intent  to  disseminate 
such  material  In  violation  of  this  subsection. 

"'(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "knowingly"  means 
having  general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to 
know,  or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which 
warrants  further  Inspection  or  Inquiry  of, 
the  character  and  content  of  any  article, 
thing,  device,  performance,  or  representation 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
which  Is  reasonably  susceptible  of 
examination. 

"  '(3)  When  any  person  is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  court  In  Its 
Judgment  of  conviction  may.  in  addition  to 
the  penalty  prescribed,  order  the  confiscation 
and  disposal  of  any  materials  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  which  were  named  In  the 
charge  against  such  person  and  which  were 
found  In  the  possession  or  under  the  control 
of  such  person  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

"  '(b)  (h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  any  person  knowingly— 

"  '(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or 
provide,  to  a  minor — 

"'(1)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body,  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masocbl£tlc 
abuse  and  which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently 
offensive  t)ecause  It  affronts  prevailing  stand- 
ards In  the  adult  community  as  a  whole  *lth 
respect  to  what  Is  suitable  material  for 
minors;  or 

"  "(11)  any  book,  magazine,  or  other  printed 
matter  however  reproduced  or  sound  record- 
ing, which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochlsttc  abuse  or  which  contains 
explicit  and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or 
narrative  accounts  of  sexual  excitement,  sex- 
ual conduct,  or  sado-masochtstic  abuse  and 
which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently  offensive 
because  It  affronts  prevailing  standards  in 
the  adult  community  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  what  Is  suitable  material  for  minors;  or 

"■(B)  to  exhibit  to  a  minor,  or  to  sell  or 
provide  to  a  minor  an  admission  ticket  to.  or 
pass  to,  or  to  admit  a  minor  to.  premises 
whereon  there  Is  exhibited  a  motion  plcttire, 
show,  or  other  presentation  which.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochlstic  abuse  and  which  taken 
as  a  whole  Is  patently  offensive  because  It 
affronts  prevailing  standards  In  the  adult 
community  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  what 
Is  suitable  material  for  minors. 

"'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  ot 
this  subsection: 

"  '(A)  The  term  "minor"  means  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
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•••(B)  The  term  "nudity"  Includes  the 
(howlng  of  the  human  male  or  female  geni- 
tal, pubic  area  or  buttocks  with  less  than 
a  full  opaque  covering,  or  the  showing  of 
the  female  breast  with  less  than  a  full 
opaque  covering  of  any  portion  thereof  be- 
low the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion 
of  covered  male  genitals  In  a  dlscernlbly 
turgid  state; 

■"(C)  The  term  "sexual  conduct"  Includes 
(cts  of  sodomy,  masturbation,  homosexual- 
ity, sexual  Intercourse,  or  physical  contact 
»lth  a  person's  clothed  or  unclothed  genitals, 
pubic  area,  buttocks,  or.  If  such  person  be  a 
lemale.  breast. 

■•■(D)  The  term  "sexual  excitement"  In- 
cludes the  condition  of  human  male  or 
female  genitals  when  In  a  state  of  sexual 
jtlmulatlon  or  arousal. 

"■(E)  The  term  "sado-masochlstlc  abuse" 
includes  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a 
person  clad  In  undergarments  or  a  msisk  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically  re- 
ttralned  on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(F)  The  term  "knowingly"  means  hav- 
ag  a  general  knowledge  of.  or  reason  to 
Imow.  or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which 
warrants  further  Inspection  or  Inquiry  or 
both  of— 

'••(1)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  which  Is  reasonably  susceptible 
of  examination  by  the  defendant;  and 

'•'(11)  the  age  of  the  minor. 

"'(c)  It  shall  be  an  afHrmatlve  defense  to 
a  charge  of  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  that  the  dissemination  was 
to  Institutions  or  Individuals  having  sclen- 
aflc.  educational,  or  other  special  Justlfica- 
Bcn  for  possession  of  such  material. 

'"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  apply 
to  a  licensee  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  while  engaged  In  activities  regulated 
pursuant  to  such  Act. 

•■■(e)  A  person  convicted  of  violating  sub- 
lectlon  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  for 
the  first  offense  be  fined  not  more  than 
13,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 
or  both.  A  person  convicted  of  a  second  or 
lubsequent  offense  under  subsection  (a)  or 
ib)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  less  than  six  months  or  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.' 

■'Sec,  607.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-3105),  Is  amended 
by  itrlklng  out  'or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'and  by  Imprisonment 
!or  not  less  than  two  years  or  more  than  ten 
years.'. 

"Sec  608.  Whoever  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  officer  or 
member  thereof,  a  false  or  fictitious  report 
of  the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense 
Wthln  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  false  or 
fictitious  report  of  any  other  matter  or  oc- 
currence of  which  such  Metropolitan  Police 
force  is  required  to  receive  reports,  or  In  con- 
nection with  which  such  Metropolitan  Police 
force  Is  required  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion, knowing  such  report  to  be  false  or  flc- 
•Itlous;  or  who  shall  communicate  or  cause 
to  be  communicated  to  such  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  or  any  officer  or  member  there- 
of, any  false  Information  concerning  the 
commission  of  any  criminal  offense  within 
t^e  District  of  Columbia  or  concerning  any 
'ther  matter  or  occurrence  of  which  such 
Metropolitan  Police  force  Is  required  to  re- 
ceive reports,  or  in  connection  with  which 
8uch  Metropolitan  Police  force  Is  required  to 
conduct  an  Investigation,  knowing  such  In- 
formation to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
l^e  of  not  exceeding  8300  or  by  Imprlson- 
aent  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 


■■TITLE  VII 

"Sec.  701.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1933  (DC.  Code,  sec.  23-610),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec.  10.', 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"'(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  who.  In  accordance  with 
section  397  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  arrests  without  a  warrant  a  per- 
son for  committing  a  mlBdemeanor  may,  In- 
stead of  taking  him  Into  custody.  Issue  a 
citation  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  designated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

"  '(c)  Whenever  a  person  is  arrested  with- 
out a  warrant  for  committing  a  misdemeanor 
and  Is  booked  and  processed  pursuant  to  law, 
an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  may  Issue  a 
citation  to  him  for  an  appearance  In  court 
or  at  some  other  designated  place,  and  re- 
lease him  from  custody. 

"'(d)  No  citation  may  be  Issued  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  unless 
the  person  authorized  to  Issue  the  citation 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrested  per- 
son win  not  cause  Injury  to  persons  or 
dHmage  to  property  and  that  he  will  make 
an  appearance  In  answer  to  the  citation. 

"  "(e)  Whoever  willfully  falls  to  appear  as 
required  In  a  citation,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  the  maximum  provided  for  the  mis- 
demeanor for  which  such  citation  was  Issued 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Prosecution  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  by  the  prosecuting  officer  responsible 
for  prosecuting  the  offense  for  which  the 
citation  Is  Issued.' 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes'  ap- 
proved July  26,  1966  (80  Stat.  327)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•■agency^')  which  shall  secure  pertinent  data 
and  provide  for  any  Judicial  officer  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  Iseviing  cita- 
tions, reports  containing  verified  Information 
concerning  any  Individual  with  respect  to 
whom  a  ball  or  citation  determination  Is  to 
be  made." 

"(b)  (1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as 
subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  subsection  after 
subsection  (c)  : 

"'(d)  The  agency,  when  requested  by  a 
member  or  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  acting  pursuant  to  court  rules  govern- 
ing the  Issuance  of  citations  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shall  furnish  to  such  member 
or  officer  a  report  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a).* 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section  4  (as  so  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ',  Including  requiring  the  execution 
of  a  ball  bond  with  sufficient  solvent  sure- 
ties,' Immediately  after  'such  conditions'. 

"TITLE  Vin 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  5034  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '.  Etnd  to  youth  offenders  convicted  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  offenses  under 
any  law  of  the  United  SUtes  not  applicable 
exclusively  to  such  District  and  to  other 
youth  offenders  convicted  In  the  District  to 
the  extent  authorized  under  section  5025.' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
'and  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"(b)  Section  5025  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"  •§  5025.  Applicability  to  the  Dlsta-lct  of  Co- 
lumbia 

"  '(a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  provide  facilities 
and  personnel  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  youth  offenders  convicted  of 
violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
applicable  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  to  contract  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  their  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  the  cost  of  which  may  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  District 
of  Colvunbla. 

"'(b)  When  facilities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  utilized  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
youth  offenders  convicted  of  violations  of 
laws  of  the  United  States  not  applicable  ex- 
clusively to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
cost  shall  be  paid  from  the  "Appropriation 
for  Support  of  United  States  Prisoners". 

"  '(c)  All  youth  offenders  committed  to 
Institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  supervision,  conditional 
release,  and  discharge  In  Conformity  with 
the  objectives  of  this  chapter.' 

"(c)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  402  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  5025  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

■•  '5025.  Applicability  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.' 

"Sec.  802.  Section  4122  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (d)  '(!)' 
Immediately  after  '(d)', 

"(2)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  '(e)'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'(2)'.  and  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d) 
of  this  section'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection',  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(e)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  apply  to  the  Industrial  employment 
and  training  of  prisoners  confined  In  any 
penal  or  correctional  institution  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  extent  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries. 

"  '(2)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may,  without  exchange  of  funds, 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Prison  Industries 
any  property  or  equipment  suitable  for  use 
In  performing  the  functions  and  duties  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection   (e)(1)    of  this  section. 

"  '(3)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  approved  October  3,  1964  (D.C.  Code, 
sections  24-451  et  seq.),  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  In  the  Treasury  a  correctional  In- 
dustries fund  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." ' 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  l5-714(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  fees  and  travel  allowances  to  be 
paid  any  witness  attending  In  a  criminal 
case  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessslons  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
paid  to  witnesses  who  attend  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.' 

"(b)  Section  15-716  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  striking  'not 
exceeding  $500  at  any  one  time,*. 

"TITLE  IX 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  A  riot  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  public  disturbance  Involving  an 
assemblage  of  five  or  more  persons  which  by 
tumultuous  and  violent  conduct  or  the  threat 
thereof  creates  grave  danger  of  damage  or 
Injury  to  property  or  jjersons. 
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"(c)     Whoever    willfully    Incites 
other  persons  to  engage  In  a  riot 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  r  lore  than 
one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  thfn  $1,000. 
or  both. 

"(d)    If  In  the  course  and  as  a  result  of  a 
riot  a  person  suffers  serious  bodllj 
there  Is  property  damage  In  excess 
every  person  who  willfully  Incited 
others  to  engage  In  the  riot  shall  be 
by    Imprisonment   for   not    more 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $^0,000,  or 
both. 

"TITLE  X 

"Sec.  1001.  Creation  op  CoMMissioN. — The 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Crlm  Inal  Laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  her^y  estab- 
lished. 

"Sec.  1002.  Membership  or  Coms^ission. 
The  Commission  shall  be  composedjOf  eleven 
members,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  iippolnted 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

"(2)  Two  Members  of  the  House  Df  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  SpenS  er  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columltla  one  of 
whom  the  Commissioner  shall  dei  Ignate  as 
Chairman; 

"(4)  (a)  One  circuit  Judge  appoln  «d  by  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbli  Circuit; 

"(b)  One  district  Judge  appoint  !d  by  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  State  i  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(c)  One  general  sessions  Judge  ippolnted 
by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  (  f  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions. 

"Sec.  1003  Functions  or  the  Commis- 
sion— The  Commission  shall  make  i  full  and 
complete  review  and  study  of  the  statutory 
and  case  law  applicable  In  the  E  Istrlct  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  formul  itlng  and 
recommending  to  the  Congress  a  re  'Ised  code 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure  foi  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Commlsslor  shall  In- 
clude In  Its  recommendations  pro  tosals  for 
the  repeal  of  unnecessary  or  ui  ideslrable 
statutes  and  such  changes  In  th  i  penalty 
structure  as  the  Commission  may  feel  will 
better  serve  the  ends  of  Justice. 

"Sec.  1004.  Compensation  of  Mj  mbeks  of 
the  Commission. —  (a)  Members  ol  Congress 
and  members  of  the  executive  an  1  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  or  DlstrU  t  of  Col- 
umbia governments  who  are  memb  irs  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  c  )mpensa- 
tlon  In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  In  such  other  branch  o  govern- 
ment; but  they  shall  be  relmb  irsed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neci  ssary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  pe  formance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  CommJsslo  i. 

"(b)  Members  from  private  life  hall  each 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engag  !d  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vest  -d  In  the 
Commission.  p!us  reimbursement  or  travel, 
sub.<^lstence,  and  other  necessary  exp>enses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performan  e  of  such 
duties. 

"Sec.  1005.  Advisory  Committee.' -(a)  The 
Commission  shall  have  the  powi  r  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee,  the  functions 
of  which  shall  Include  advising,  o  lunsellng. 
proffering  to  the  Commission  a;  iproprlate 
recommendations,  and  the  i>erfoi  nance  of 
such  other  functions,  not  Inconsls  tent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  as  may  b  assigned 
to  It  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  <ommlttee 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  offlcei  s  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  by^vlrtue  of 
such  service  and  shall  receive  no  (Compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  tiavel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  by  virtue  of  such  service  to 
the  Commission. 


"Sec.  1006.  Staft  of  the  Commission. — The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Commission's  functions.  He  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  procure  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  authorized  for  the  executive  de- 
partments by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  Individuals. 

"Sec.  1007.  Cooperation  by  Department 
AND  Agencies. — The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  request  from  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  Independent  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  any  Information  and  assistance 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  Commission 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"Sec.  1008.  Report  of  the  Commission; 
Termination. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit Interim  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Congress 
at  such  times  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  in  any  event  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  this  enactment,  and 
shall  submit  Its  final  rep)ort  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

"Sec.  1009.  Authorized  Appropriation. — 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000.  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

title.  

"TITLE  XI 

"Sec.  1101.  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  commits  any  act  or  en- 
gages In  any  conduct  which  constitutes  an 
offense  under  provision  of  law  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  sentenced  In  accordance 
with  the  law  In  effect  on  the  date  he  commits 
such  acts  or  engages  In  such  conduct. 

"Sec.  1102.  If  any  provision  of  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Ls  held  Invalid,  the  other  provisions  of  or 
other  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provisions  and  amend- 
ments to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  WHITENER  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  explain 
the  content  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  the  reason  for  this  procedure? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  Is  the  so-called  onmlbus 
crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  was  passed  in  the  House  some 
time  ago  with  very  nearly  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  Senate  has  made,  within  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate,  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  bill,  none  of  which 
do  we  feel  are  adequate  to  justify  our 
going  to  conference.  If  I  may  I  will  in  a 
general  way  mention  these  changes: 

First,  is  the  new  title  which  embraces 


an  antlriot  proposal  similar  to  an  antl- 
rlot  bill  which  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  recently  had  under 
consideration  here  in  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives. 

Second,  other  significant  changes  were 
in  a  reduction  of  the  mandatory  punish- 
ment  below  the  level  fixed  in  the  House 
for  the  crime  of  robbery  or  destruction  of 
property  with  explosives. 

Another  change  Is  in  title  in.  The 
Senate  has  reduced  the  time  permitted 
in  the  House  version  for  detaining  per- 
sons  for  questioning  from  4  hours  to  3 
hours.  This  title  is  completely  rewritten 
by  the  other  body. 

Another  change  is  in  title  U  of  the 
House  bill  relating  to  the  Durham  rule. 
or  the  insanity  provisions  for  crimliml 
cases.  The  Senate  has  stricken  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  and  Inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  the  requirement  that  one 
who  would  plead  mental  Incompetency  in 
a  criminal  case  must  give  notice  of  such 
plea,  and  that  unless  such  notice  is  given 
within  the  time  specified,  the  defense  will 
not  be  available  unless  the  court  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion  finds  that  the 
case  should  be  deferred  imtll  the  defend- 
ant has  an  opportunity  to  present  that 
deferuse. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  title 
of  the  House  bill  relating  to  obscene  lit- 
erature, publications,  and  performances 
which  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Texas,  the  author 
of  the  original  title  in  the  House  bill,  is 
willing  to  accept  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  t>elleve  that  in  a  gen- 
eral way  those  are  the  principal  changes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina Indicate  that  these  amendments 
are  germane  to  the  bill  that  was  approved 
by  the  Hou.se? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  that  the  nature 
of  the  House  bill,  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  was  such  that  I  believe  that  most 
any  proposal  that  the  Senate  might  have 
offered  which  would  have  had  as  its  pur- 
pose the  strengthening  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  laws  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  improving  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  «rlminal  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  probably  have  been 
germane. 

It  is  a  very  broad-gaped  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  has  not  come  up,  in 
our  opinion,  with  as  strong  a  bill  as  the 
House  bill. 

But  taking  everj'thlng  into  account,  I 
believe  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  our  commenda- 
tion as  to  the  result  which  he  has  ob- 
tained as  compared  to  past  efforts  in 
this  field. 

I  would  say  that  I  believe  the  House 
committee  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  have  deterred  the  criminal 
in  his  heretofore  undeterred  state  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  so  it  seems  to 
many  of  us.  Even  though  we  feel  some 
disappointment  that  the  other  body  has 
weakened  several  features  of  the  bill  I 
iaelleve  that  we  should  accept  it  and  look 
forward  to  further  action  In  the  future 
if  that  prove  necessary.  As  author  of  this 
legislation,  I  express  gratitude  for  the 
great  support  given  me  by  my  colleagues 
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Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
T  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  WHITENER]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener]  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

°A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  the  remainder 
of  this  week  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider conference  reports  on  the  same  day 
reported  notwithstanding  the  provision 
of  clause  2  of  rule  XXVni. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oDJection  to 
thP  reonest  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 

nomar 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  conference  re- 
ports does  the  gentleman  anticipate 
would  be  covered  by  this? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  three  Impor- 
tant ones,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows— 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which 
will  be  filed  tonight  and  which  will  prob- 
ably not  be  covered  by  this — but  there 
are  the  conference  reports  on  the  ele- 
mentarj'  and  secondary  education  bill 
and  on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bin  still  outstanding. 

There  are  other  minor  ones  that  I  know 
of  but  no  major  ones  other  than  those. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  bills  of  major 
importance  are  there? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  bills  I  consider, 
and  of  course  other  Members  might  con- 
sider other  bills  to  be  of  major  impor- 
tance that  stand  between  us  and  adjourn- 
ment, are  the  social  security  amend- 
ments, which  the  House  has  passed,  the 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 

Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  all  the  notice  that  he  possibly  can  so 
that  we  may  have  some  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  request 
is  limited  to  conference  reports;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  request  is  a  simple 
request  and  all  that  it  means  is  rather 
than  have  to  lay  over  for  1  day.  a  con- 
ference report  may  be  called  up  on  the 
same  day  on  which  it  Is  reported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  give 
us  all  the  prior  notice  that  It  is  possible 
to  give? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  All  that  I  possibly  can. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker- 
No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  roan  Is 

below  It.  No  man  Is  below  the  law  and  no 

man  Is  above  It. 

These  words  were  written  by  Dean 
Joseph  O'Meara,  dean  of  the  Notre  r>ame 
Law  School,  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  both 
on  the  floor  and  off  the  floor,  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Stokely  Carmichael  should 
be  prosecuted  and  as  to  whether  the  law 
is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  prosecution  and 
a  conviction.  Dean  O'Meara  discusses  a 
possible  prosecution  under  section  2388 
of  title  18  and  section  462  of  title  50  of 
the  United  States  Code.  If  Mr.  Car- 
michael is  prosecuted,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  landmark  case  in  the  history  of 
constitutional  law,  and  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  reading  of  Members. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

"No  Man  Is  Above  the  Law" 
(By  Joseph  O'Meara,  dean  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Law  School) 
"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is 
below  it"  ' — this  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
magnificent  capsule  statement  of  the  rule  of 
law  which  served  as  the  theme  for  Law  Day 
1967.  Far  more  eloquent,  however.  Is  John 
Courtney  Murray's  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing, the  Intent  and  the  effect  of  the  rule  of 
law.  "Western  man".  Father  Murray  says, 
"has  sought  in  the  idea  of  law  a  manifold 
redemption— from  the  arbitrary  despotisms 
of  uncontrolled  power;  from  the  threat  or 
fact  of  Injustice  to  his  person  and  to  his 
property;  from  dispossession  of  his  human 
and  his  civil  rights;  from  the  degradation 
that  ensues  upon  social  Inequalities  destruc- 
tive of  his  personal  significance  and  worth 
.  from  the  disruptlon^of  life  by  the  Irra- 
tional forces  of  passion,  caprice,  and  chance 
that  militate  against  the  'life  of  expectabll- 
Ity,"  .  .  .  that  Is  guaranteed  by  the  rule  of 
law."  - 

What  would  happen  to  these  values,  so 
highly  prized  by  us.  If  Communist  aggressors 
should  carry  the  day?  We  are  locked  In  mor- 
tal combat  with  them  at  this  moment— In 
Vietnam.  There,  in  that  hot  and  distant  land, 
we  are  waging  an  escalating  war,  a  war  that 
Is  horrible  and  tragic  as  all  wars  always  have 
been.* 

Why  are  we  fighting  a  war  in  that  far- 
away corner  of  the  earth? '  First  of  all,  be- 
cause we  have  made  commitments,  which 
have  been  and  are  being  relied  on;   because 


NO  MAN  IS  ABOVE  THE  LAW 
Mr.    ICHORD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


'38  Cong.  Rec.  3  (1903). 

'  Murray,    We    Hold    These    Truths    155 

(I960). 

>The  legality  of  the  war  was  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  February  of  1966.  The  resolu- 
tion was  published  in  the  April.  1968,  Issue  of 
the  Journal  (52  A.B.A.J.  392-393). 

« C/.  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  as  re- 
ported In  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  Sep- 
tember 14,  1967,  at  page  12:  ".  .  .  The  basic 
premise  of  the  U.S.  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  set  out  by  President  Elsenhower  as 
early  B£  1953.  It  was  that  It  Is  vital  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
arrest  further  Communist  expanslon-by-force 
In  Asia  following  the  Korean  war.  This  was 
the  position  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Of  the  Kennedy  administration  and  Is 
that  of  the  Johnson  administration." 


we    axe    not    and    cannot    afford    to    become 
welshers. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to 
preserve  the  rule  of  law  and  the  values  It 
protects. 

We  are  fighting  that  war.  finally,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-preservation.  II  we  do  not  stop 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam,  where 
shall  we  stop  It?  After  the  Beds  have  en- 
gulfed or  neutralized  Indonesia?  Over- 
whelmed the  Philippines?  Reduced  or  Iso- 
lated Japan?  Established  a  beachhead  in 
Australia?  Or  shall  we  wait  until  they  have 
landed  in  Central  America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggressors  now, 
while  they  are  still  far  from  our  own  shores. 
American  men  are  dying  In  Vietnam;  Amer- 
can  women  are  losing  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  in  this  country  who  are  fighting  an- 
other and  different  war,  a  war  against  what 
Is  called  our  "Involvement"  in  Vietnam. 
Some  of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly 
held  moral  principles.  They  are  entitled  to 
respect,  and  nothing  I  shall  say  Is  directed 
against  them.  To  a  considerable  extent,  how- 
ever, I  am  persuaded  that  the  objectors  aje 
either  Communists  <•  or  cowards,  or  they  are 
persons  of  large  good  ■will  but  little  insight 
who  have  been  euchred  Into  being  stooges,' 
or  persons  who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their 
own  (ambition,  revenge  or  wnaT«ver)  at  the 
expense   of   their   country. 

.To  be  specific  I  am  referring  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others 
like  them.  Such  persons  are  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by  seeking  to 
link  the  civil  rights  movement  with  their 
efforts  to  persuade  yoiing  men  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.'  Like  other  malefactors,  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  And  that  goes  for  any- 
one else — white  or  black — who  Is  urging 
young  men  to  "become"  conscientious  ob- 
jectors— a  vicious  absurdity,  which  is  noth- 
ing less  than  urging  them  to  become  hypo- 
crites and  perjurers.  These  men  should  be 
prosecuted,  I  repeat,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  doing  so.  As  the  record  shows,  I  pro- 
foundly believe  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  color.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  no  man  should  be 
protected  by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  denied  Indig- 
nantly. But  the  men  I  have  named  and  oth- 
ers like  them  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  They 
give  themselves  away.  For  never  once  do  they 
condemn  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Never  once  do  they  condemn 
Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  peace  proposals,  not 
only  those  put  forward  by  the  Administra- 
tion but  also  those  advanced  by  neutral 
powers,  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  by  the  Vatican.  Never 
once  do  they  lament  the  suffering  and  death 
borne  by  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  These  men 
weep  only  for  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize,  protest  and  condemn  to 
their  heart's  content.  To  do  so  is  their  privi- 
lege under  the  First  Amendment.  But  let  It 
be  understood  that  the  Constitution  gives 
no  right  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  as  by  at- 
tempting to  persuade  young  men  to  refuse  to 
bear  arms  for  their  country.  Such  attempts 


» Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk,  comment- 
ing on  "Vietnam  Week",  is  quoted  by  the 
New  York  "Hmes  for  April  17,  1967,  as  saying: 
"I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Communist 
apparatus  Is  very  busy  Indeed  In  these  oper- 
ations all  over  the  world  and  In  our  own 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  thoee 
who  have  objections  to  the  war  tn  Vietnam 
are  Communists.  But  the  worldwide  Commu- 
nist movement  Is  working  very  hard  on  this." 

•Many  of  them,  unhappUy,  are  teaching 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

■  This  is  the  official  position  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  See  the  New  York  Times  for  July  16. 
1967,  page  1,  column  7. 
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are  a  violation  of  two  sections  of  thi  United 
States  Code,  namely,  Title  18,  Section  2388 
and  Title  50,  Section  462,  which  provide  as 
follows : 

Title  18.  Section  2388(a)  : 

Whoever,  when  the  United  States  ii  at  war. 
willfully    causes    or    attempts    to    c^use    in 


subordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  oi 


of  duty.  In  the  military  or  naval  forc(  s  of  the 
United  States,  or  willfully  obstructs  the  re- 
cruiting or  enlistment  service  of  th<  United 
States,  to  the  injury  of  the  servlc(  or  the 
United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  so — 

■•Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  913.000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  j  ears,  or 
both." 

Title  50.  Section  462(a): 

"Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  or  any  other  person  .  .  .  wh(  know- 
ingly counsels,  aids,  or  abets  anothe  ■  to  re- 
fxise  or  evade  registration  or  service  in  the 
armed  forces  or  any  of  the  requlren  ents  of 


this  title 


shall,  upon  conviction 


district  court  of  the  United  States  >  if  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  in  prison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  Ave  years  or  i  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  both  s^ch  fine 
and  Imprisonment. . . ." 

Section  2388  is  In  full  force  and  effect  by 
virtue  of  Section  2391  of  Title  18.»  An  exami- 
nation of  the  relevant  materials  c  Iscloses 
that  the  national  emer'  ency  referre  1  to  In 
Section  2391  has  not  been  terminated.' 

But  is  it  true  that  tliese  statutes,  n  fact, 
have  been  violated  by  Messrs.  King  a:  id  Car- 
michael  and  others  like  them?  The  depart- 
ment of  Justice  appears  to  believe  hat  no 
violation  has  occurred.  To  show  tl  at  the 
department  is  mistaken,  I  shall  take  up.  for 
now,  only  the  case  of  Stokely  Carmlc  lael 

Consider  some  of  Carmlchaers  recent 
utterances.  Compare  them  with  the  language 
for  which  the  defendants  were  convi  :ted  In 
Schenck  v.  United  States  '"  and  Unitei  States 
V.  Miller  M 

To  facilitate  the  comparison.  I  sed  out  in 
Table  I.  the  relevant  language  from  i  chenck 
(as  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  it  i>age 
51)  and  Miller,  and  one  of  Carmicha  el's  In- 
cendiary outbursts  (as  quoted  in  the  April 
22.  1967  Issue  of  The  National  Giardian. 
published  by  Weekly  Guardian  Assoclf  tes,  197 
East  Fourth  SUeet,  New  York  City 4. 

TABLE   I 
Schenck 
"...   In   impassioned   language  It 
Circular  distributed   by   the   accuse 
mated  that  conscription  was  despo^: 
Its  worst  form  and  a  monstrous  wrong 
humanity    in    the   interest   of   Wall 
chosen  few.  It  said   'Do  not  submit 
tlmldation,'  but  In  form  at  least 
Itself  to  peaceful  measures  such  as  a 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act.  The  other 


ed  I 


'"The  provisions  of  section  2388  of  this 
title,  as  amended  and  extended  by  s<  ction  1 
(a)  (29)  of  the  Emergency  Powers  Co  itlnua- 
tlon  Act  (66  Stat.  333).  as  further  a:  nended 
by  PubUc  Law  12,  Eighty-third  Conj  ress,  In 
addition  to  coming  Into  full  force  an  1  effect 
In  time  of  war  shall  remain  In  full  fa  'ce  and 
effect  until  six  months  after  the  terrr  Inatlon 
of  the  national  emergency  proclalmec  by  the 
President  on  December  16.  1950  (Pre:.  2912, 
3  C.P.R..  1950  Supp..  p.  71),  or  such  earlier 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurr  nt  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  and  acts  which 
would  give  rise  to  legal, consequem  es  and 
penalties  under  section  2388  when  pel  formed 
during  a  state  of  war  shall  give  rlsd^to  the 
same  legal  consequences  and  penaltiis  when 
they  are  performed  during  the  perlofc  above 
provided  for.  (Added  June  30,  1953,  Jch.  175. 
I  6.  67  Stat.  134.)"  __ 

•This  has  been  verified  by  the  Rational 
Archives  and  Records  Service  in  Was!  Ington. 

'"249  US.  47  (1919). 

"  233  P.  2d  171  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 


refusal 


In  any 


[I.e..  a 

intl- 

sm   In 

igalnst 

Street's 

to  In- 

c|)nflned 

]  etitlon 

later 


ai  d 


printed  side  of  the  sheet  was  headed  'Assert 
Your  Rights.'  It  stated  reasons  for  alleging 
that  any  one  violated  the  Constitution  when 
he  refused  to  recognize  "your  right  to  assert 
your  opposition  to  the  draft,'  and  went  on 
"If  you  do  not  assert  and  support  your  rights, 
you  are  helping  to  deny  or  disparage  rights 
which  it  Is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States  to  retain."  It 
described  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  as 
coming  from  cunning  politicians  and  a  mer- 
cenary capitalist  press,  and  even  silent  con- 
sent to  the  conscription  law  as  helping  to 
support  an  infamous  conspiracy.  It  denied 
the  power  to  send  our  citizens  away  to  for- 
eign shores  to  shoot  up  the  people  of  other 
lands,  and  added  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press the  condemnation  such  cold-blooded 
ruthlessness  deserves.  <&:c.,  &c..  winding  up 
'You  must  do  your  share  to  maintain,  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
this  country.' 

Miller 

"Defendant.  Lucille  S.  Miller,  waa  convicted 
In  July,  1955.  on  all  eighteen  counts  of  an 
Indictment  charging  her  with  knowingly 
counseling  nine  named  persons  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  in 
violation  of  50  U.S.C.  App.  }  462  (a). 

Carmichael 

"The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  took  a  sumd  against  |  the  Vlet- 
n.im|  war  in  1965  because  It  Is  a  brutal  and 
racist  war.  We  took  our  stand  because  we 
oppose  the  drafting  of  young  Afro-Americans 
to  defend  a  so-called  democracy  which  they 
do  not  find  at  home.  We  took  that  stand 
because  this  war  forms  part  and  parcel  of 
an  American  foreign  policy  which  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  impose  the  status  quo. 
by  force,  on  colored  peoples  struggling  for 
liberation  from  tyranny  and  poverty.  Only 
the  white  powers  of  the  West  will  deny  that 
this  is  a  racist  war.  When  the  colored  peoples 
of  the  world  look  at  that  war.  they  see  Just 
one  thing.  For  them,  the  U.S.  military  in 
Vietnam  represents  international  white  su- 
premacy. 

"We  have  not  only  a  right  to  speak  out — 
we  have  an  obligation.  We  must  be  Involved, 
we  must  flght  racism  in  all  Its  manifesta- 
tions. There  Is  another  America,  and  It  Is 
an  ugly  one.  It  is  an  America  whose  basic 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  can  only  be  called 
genocide. 

"We  must  speak  out  more  strongly  against 
the  draft.  Our  position  on  the  draft  is  very 
simple:  Hell  no.  we  alnt  going.  The  draft 
takes  the  enslaved  black  youth  of  this  so- 
ciety and  uses  them  to  support  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  Is  white  people  sending 
black  people  to  make  war  on  yellow  people  In 
order  to  defend  the  land  they  stole  from  red 
people."  " 

What  is  there  about  Carmlchael's  Inflam- 
matory statements  that  Is  so  different  from 
the  language  for  which  Schenck  and  Miller 
were  punished?  Why  is  Carmichael  entitled 
to  an  immunity  that  was  denied  to  them?  In 
point  of  fact.  I  submit  that  Carmlchael's 
language  Is  more  violent,  more  provocative, 
more  likely  to  Inflame  young  men  against 
conscription  and  to  defy  the  draft  than  the 
statements  made  by  Schenck  and  Miller. 

In  Schenck  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing  for 
the  Court,  which  included  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,  said  that  (page  52)  : 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  in  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theatre  and  causing  a 
panic.  It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from 
an  Injunction  against  uttering  words  that 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  force.  .  .  .  The 
question  In  every  case  Is  whether  the  words 
used  are  used  in  such  ctrcumstances  and  are 


'=  See  also  the  New  York  Times  for  May  2, 
1967,  at  page  11,  column  1. 


of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent.  It  is  a  question  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hinderance  to  its  effort  that  their  utter- 
ance  will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight 
and  that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  right." 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  in  Miller,  the  Court 
said  (at  page  172)  that  defendant's  ". 
constitutional  objections  have  been  met  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  well-settled  and 
unanimous  authority.  .  .  .  Congress  In  ful- 
fillment of  Its  constitutional  duty  has  enact- 
ed this  legislation  to  provide  for  the  national 
security;  that  defendant  disapproves  the 
Congressional  action  and  has  frequently  and 
vehemently  stated  her  position  on  this  and 
other  matters  of  public  Importance  lends  no 
weight  to  the  validity  of  her  arguments, 
which  are  without  legal  merit.  Like  the  con- 
viction of  her  husband  this  day  affirmed 
this  Is  a  sad  case  where  self-delusion  has 
carried  defendant  to  the  point  where  she 
apparently  believes  her  own  warped  Ideas  of 
patriotism.  Interlarded  with  distressing  racial, 
religious,  and  pyolltlcal  biases,  can  Justify 
her  in  the  crudest  of  law  violations." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  In  Gitloie 
v.  New  York"  (Brandeis  concurring),  as  he 
had  In  Schenck,  at  page  52  that: 

"The  question  In  every  case  Is  whether 
the  words  used  are  used  in  such  circum- 
stances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create 
a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they  will 
bring  about  the  substantive  evils  that  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  proximity  and  degree," 

And  In  Schaefer  v.  United  States,^*  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  (Holmes  concurring) 
quoted  exactly  the  same  language  from 
Schenck  which  Holmes  had  quoted  In  Gitlow. 

So  the  question  Is:  What  are  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  is  to  say.  In  what  con- 
ditions did  Carmichael  speak,  since  It  Is 
essential  to  consider  his  fiery  utterances  la 
context.  Stokely  Carmichael  Is  a  firebrand, 
a  militant,  a  violent  character.  He  seems  to 
breed  riots:  they  follow  in  his  train.  This  U 
understandable  In  view  of  the  Inflammatory 
nature  of  his  speeches  as  reported  on  the 
radio  and  In  the  press.  Thus  In  Louisville 
(according  to  the  Courier- Journal  for  June 
20,  1967.  at  page  All)  he  proclaimed:  "It's 
not  a  question  of  law  and  order.  We  have  to 
build  a  revolution. . .  ." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  22,  1967 
(page  17)  carries  the  following  UPI  dispatch 
from  Atlanta: 

"Atlanta's  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
night  following  a  speech  by  Carmichael  In 
which  he: 

"Urged  Negroes  to  Join  a  'revolution' 
against  whites; 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  save 
their  energy  for  'beating  heads. '  " 

And.  according  to  both  ABC  and  CBS  ra- 
dio broadcasts  on  June  26.  1967,  Carmichael, 
In  Boston,  suggested  bombing  stores  owned 
by  white  merchants  as  a  means  of  acquirlBg 
them  for  Negroes.  An  AP  dispatch  from  the 
scene  (according  to  The  South  Bend  Tribune 
for  June  26,  1987,  at  page  7)  reads,  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  led  a  march  through 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Roxbury 
section  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they  must 
take  control  of  the  land  and  stores  In  their 
areas. 

"  'We  will  control  things  in  our  communi- 
ties by  any  means  necessary,'  he  told  a  rally 
In  Franklin  Park. 

"  "If  hunky  (the  white  man)  gets  his 
store  bombed  out  every  Friday  or  Saturday,' 
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Carmichael  said,  'he's  going  to  have  to  sell 
It  to  us.' 

"He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only 
^y  to  stop  'racist  aggression'  by  police  'Is 
by  armed  resistance.  .  .  .'  " 

Finally.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for  July 
26,  1967.  at  page  9.  carried  the  following  AP 
dispatch  from  Havana: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  says  Negroes  In  Amer- 
ican cities  are  going  to  wage  a  gxierrlUa  'flght 
to  the  death.'  the  Cuban  news  agency  re- 
ported Tuesday  a*  the  U.S.  black  power  lead- 
er arrived  In  Havana  for  a  revolutionary 
conferefice. 

"The  Prensa  Latina  agency  quoted  the  flery 
26-year-old  Negro  as  saying:  'In  Newark  we 
applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrillas.  We  are 
preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  for  our 
defense  In  the  cities.  The  price  of  these 
rebellions  Is  a  high  price  that  one  must  pay. 
This  flght  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 
meeting.  It  is  going  to  be  a  flght  to  the 
death."  " 

If  you  have  heard  him  on  radio,  you  know 
that  his  language  is  so  impassioned  that  he 
sometimes  becomes  almost  incoherent.  And 
he  speaks  to  restless  young  Negroes,  many, 
If  not  most,  of  draft  age.  who  idolize  him. 
The  remarks  I  have  quoted  above  from  The 
national  Guardian  must  be  Judged  in  this 
context.  And  their  effectiveness,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  a  column  In  the  April  23.  1967, 
issue  of  The  Daily  Worker  (page  9)  is  obvi- 
ous: 

"Led  by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  marching 
behind  the  banner  of  the  Black  United  Ac- 
tion Front,  coordinating  committee  for  the 
peace  marchers  in  Harlem,  the  parade  evoked 
sympathetic  comments  from  many  onlookers. 

Carmichael  was  besieged  particularly  by 
young  Harlemltes  who  eagerly  shook  his 
hand.  A  nimiber  Eisked  for  his  autograph. 

"THEME 

"The  theme  of  the  marchers,  'Hell  no;  we 
wont"  go!'  won  the  greatest  response  along 
the  line  of  march,  especially  from  draft-age 
youth.  And  It  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
mined expression  on  many  faces  that  for 
many  It  was  not  Just  a  march  slogan. 

""A  rhythmic  chant  taken  up  repeatedly  by 
the  marchers  seemed  to  express  the  mood  of 
large  numbers  of  onlookers. 

"It  was: 

"•"We"ll  flght  in  Mississippi.  In  Watts,  In 
Birmingham,  In  Harlena,  but  not  In  Viet- 
nam." "" 

If  Schenck  Is  followed.  It  Is  obvious.  I  sub- 
mit, that  Stokely  Carmichael  Is  guilty  of  at- 
tempting to  sabotage  the  draft  and  should 
be  prosecuted  without  further  delay.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  suggest  that  the  au- 
thority of  Schenck  was  destroyed  by  Abrams 
V.  United  States,'^  Schaefer  v.  United  States.'" 
and  Pierce  v.  United  States,^'  because  Justices 
Holmes  and  Brandeis  dissented  In  those  cases. 

They  did  not  dissent,  however.  In  Frohwerk 
V.  United  States"*  or  In  Debs  v.  United 
States.^*  Like  Schenck  these  were  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  In 
Frohwerk  the  defendants  were  found  guilty 
on  the  basis  of  articles  In  a  newspaper  they 
published.  In  Debs  the  basis  of  the  convic- 
tion was  a  speech  the  defendant  had  made. 
In  both  cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  In  both  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes   wrote   for   a   unanimous  Court. 

The  authority  of  Schenck  Is  supported, 
moreover,  by  Gitlow  v.  New  York  ">  and 
Whitney  v.  California.*^  In  Gitlow,  Justices 
Holmes  and  Brandeis  dissented,  as  In 
Ahrams.  Schaefer  and  Pierce.  In  Whitney  the 
same  Justices  concurred  in  the  Court's  Judg- 
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ment.  which  affirmed  a  conviction  under  the 
California  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act,  this 
time  In  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis. 
In  both  cases,  however,  they  cited  and  relied 
on  Schenck.  Indeed,  in  Abrams  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  as 
well  as  himself,  affirmed  his  faith  In  Schenck. 

Those  who  brush  aside  the  Schenck  case 
argue  that  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  (Title  50,  U.S.C.  App.  §462 
(a)  )  is  violated  only  by  attempting  to  per- 
suade specific  persons  to  evade  their  duty 
uuder  that  act.  There  are  only  a  few  judicial, 
decisions  Involving  Title  50,  U.S.C.  App. 
5  462(a).  e.g.,  Gara  v.  United  States'-  and 
United  States  v.  Miller.''  Each  involved  the 
proscribed  "'counseling  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting" In  respect  of  specified  Individuals.  But 
I  find  nothing  in  the  opinion  in  either  case 
suggesting  the  decision  turned  on  that  fact. 
In  Gara  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  opinion  at  pages  40-42.  A 
letter  written  by  the  defendant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  In  Toledo  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Appellant  also  signed  a  pledge  In  1948," 
stating,  'I  shall  in  every  way  possible  assist 
and  support  Non-registrants.'  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  effect  that  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvania  on  August  25,  1948, 
he  advocated  that  men  of  draft  age  refuse  to 
register  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948.  and  later  stated,  'In  making  this  speech 
I  intended  to  violate  the  Selective  Service 
Act.'   (Page  40.] 

*  •  •  •  * 

"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  In 
every  way  possible  to  assist  and  support  non- 
registrants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  advocated 
refusal  to  register.  His  rei>eated  letters  state 
that  he  counseled  men  of  draft  age  to  refuse 
registration.  Such  actions.  If  carried  out 
extensively,  might  well  nullify  the  law.  Ap- 
p>ellant  may  attack  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948  from  every  platform  In  America  with 
impunity,  but  he  cannot,  under  the  guise  of 
free  speech,  nullify  It  by  disobedience  to  Its 
express  provisions  (pages  41-42]." 

I  want  no  misunderstanding  of  my  posi- 
tion. The  record  shows,  as  I  said  earlier  in 
this  paper,  that  "I  profoundly  believe  that 
no  man  should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  man  should  be  protected  by  his 
color."  As  I  see  it.  Carmichael  is  being  pro- 
tected by  his  color.  This  Immunity,  tacitly 
granted  for  that  reason  to  a  demagogue  who 
is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
seems  to  me  intolerable. 

"No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  it" — no  man  Is  below  the  law  and 
no  man  is  above  it. 


OPEN  LETTER   TO   HO   CHI   MINH— 
APPEAL  FOR  PEACE  MOVES 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  vari- 
ous occasions  in  the  past  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  address  appeals  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  new  efforts 
to  achieve  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Vietnam. 


»  178  F.  2d  38  (6th  Clr.  1949) ,  aff'd  without 
opinion.  340  U.S.  857  (1950),  rehearing  de- 
nied, 340  U.S.  893  (1950). 

»  233  F.  2d  171  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 


In  this  case  my  remarlis  are  addressed 
to  another  President,  the  President  of 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  in 
the  form  of  an  open  letter,  which  will 
follow  my  remarks. 

In  this  oi^en  letter,  I  express  dismay 
that  there  has  been  absolutely  no  re- 
SFHjnse  from  Hanoi  to  two  advances  in 
the  U.S.  position  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  months.  I  refer  particularly 
to  President  Johnson's  remarks  in  hiis 
speech  at  San  Antonio  and  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  not 
long  ago  that  the  NLF  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  United  States  as  a 
party  to  negotiations  in  New  York  or  in 
Geneva. 

I  suggest  to  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  in 
this  open  letter  that  some  form  of  re- 
sponse is  in  order,  and  I  make  that  sug- 
gestion as  one  who  has  called  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  unless  there  is  some 
form  of  response,  those  of  us  who  are 
calling  for  deescalation  are  handicapped, 
for  we  can  give  no  assurance  that  the 
steps  we  urge  will  produce  a  result. 

I  further  suggest  to  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh  that  time  may  not  be  on  his  side, 
as  he  seems  to  think. 

My  open  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  follows: 

Open   Letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  From   Con- 
gressman   Jonathan   B.    Bingham 
(As  read  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
December  13.  1967) 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENx:  I  write  as  one  who 
has  been  opposed  to  the  U.S.  policy  of  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  who  has  consistently 
favored  more  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
my  government  to  get  negotiations  started, 
not  only  with  your  government,  but  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  I  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  could  be  (1)  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  under  such  condi- 
tions that  all  parties.  Including  the  NLF 
and  its  constituent  elements,  would  be  able 
to  participate,  and  (2)  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  all  non-South  Vietnamese 
troops,  including  ours  and  yours. 

Having  made  that  clear,  I  want  to  say  that 
1  am  chagrined  and  disappointed  at  the  ap- 
parent total  lack  of  resjKjnse  on  the  part  of 
your  government  to  two  recent  advances  in 
the  U.S.  position. 

The  first  advance  was  contained  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  of  September  29,  In 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  when  he  said: 

"The  United  States  Is  willing  to  stop  all 
aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  produc- 
tive discussion.  We,  of  course,  assume  that 
while  discussions  proceed.  North  Vietnam 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  bombing 
cessation  and  limitation." 

Official  Hanoi  reaction  was  that  this  rep- 
resented "no  change"  in  the  American  posi- 
tion. By  saying  that  he  had  made  such  an 
offer  "again  and  again."  President  Johnson 
also  Implied  that  this  had  been  our  position 
all  along. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  President  John- 
son's statement  did  represent  a  change  and 
should  be  far  more  acceptable  a  proposal  to 
you  than,  for  example,  the  one  he  conveyed 
in  his  letter  of  last  February,  when  he  said 
to  you: 

""I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of 
bombing  against  your  country  and  the  stop- 
ping of  further  augmentation  of  U.S.  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured 
that  Infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam  by  land 
and  by  sea  has  stopped." 

The  second  U.S.  Government  step  toward 
a  more  realistic  policy  was  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's announcement  on  November  2  that, 
if  the  NLF  were  to  be  Invited  to  partlcipa'^e 
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In  Security  Council  discussions  or  at  a  re- 
convened Geneva  Conference,  the  D  S.  would 
have  no  objection.  This  comes  verj  close  to 
the  pvosltlon  some  of  us  in  Congi  ess  have 
long  been  urging,  that  the  U.S.  shofeld  make 
clear  Its  willingness  to  have  the  KLF  par- 
ticipate in  Its  own  right  In  any  neg  jtlatlons. 

Yet  again  there  has  been  no  v  slble  re- 
sponse or  comparable  move  towar  I  realism 
on  your  part. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  yov  are  not 
making  the  mistake  of  believing  our  own 
propaganda  to  the  effect  that  your  orces  are 
Inflicting  Intolerable  losses  on  American 
forces  In  Vietnam  and  are  In  effect  winning 
the  war.  There  are  distressing  rep  )rts  that 
emissaries  abroad  of  your  regime  and  the 
NLP  Insist  this  Is  the  case.  One  such  re- 
port was  contained  In  an  article  In  the  New 
Republic  by  Christopher  Jencks  w  lO  talked 
with  a  number  of  representatives  of  your 
government  and  of  the  NLF  at  i  confer- 
ence In  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  those  e  nlssarles 
are  not  expressing  your  real  views  md  that 
you  do  not  expect  a  military  victory  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  of  course  possible  t  lat  your 
nilUtary  advisors  have  been  Just  as  vrong  In 
their  predictions  of  total  success  is  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  military  advisors  h  ive  been 
in  predicting  total  American  succes,  to  him. 
Your  position,  as  I  understand  It,  li  that  no 
amount  of  American  bombing  of  Nc  -th  Viet- 
nam can  achieve  a  military  victory  In  Viet- 
nam for  the  U.S.  and  its  allies,  ind  you 
doubtless  know  what  you  are  talkli  g  about. 
But  you  should  recognize  the  othe  ■  side  of 
the  coin  which  Is  that  a  mllltar]  victory 
for  your  side  against  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies 
Is  Just  as  Impossible.  Please  do  no  be  mis- 
led by  the  anti-war  demonstratloru  such  as 
the  one  on  October  21  at  the  Penta  ;on,  Into 
believing  that  the  U.S.  will  Just  glv  ;  up  and 
quit.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  U.  1.  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  partlc  pated  In 
that  demonstration  at  the  Pentag  >n.  Even 
though  there  may  have  been  50,01  0  people 
there,  they  were  representative  of  ol  ly  a  very 
small  minority  In  this  country. 

There  are  some  observers  who  lay  that 
you  and  your  associates  In  the  N.L.I ,  are  not 
Interested  in  negotiations  because  you  are 
convinced  that  the  negotiations  \  ould  be 
futile  so  long  as  the  American  pur{  ose  Is  to 
maintain  an  antl-Communlst  ba  tlon  In 
South  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  thei  s  are  In- 
deed some  voices  In  the  U.S.  which  at  lert  that 
this  Is  the  American  purpose  and  '  here  are 
times  when  even  spokesmen  for  th(  Admin- 
istration give  the  same  Impresslc  n.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  the  clearly  stat  d  policy 
of  President  Johnson  Is  to  the  lontrary. 
namely  that  our  objective  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  protect  the  right  of  the  people  )f  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  pwUtlcal 
destiny  free  from  outside  lnterfer<  Dce.  For 
example,  In  his  great  speech  of  Apr;  1  1965  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  President  Johnson 
stated  "we  want  nothing  for  ou  rselves — 
only  that  the  people  of  South  Vlfl  ;nam  be 
allowed  to  guide  their  own  countrj  In  their 
own  way."  and  again  "the  only  >ath  for 
reasonable  men  Is  the  path  of  peaceful 
settlement.  Such  peace  demands  n  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam — securely  guaran- 
teed and  able  to  shape  Its  own  rela  lonshlps 
to  all  others — free  from  outside  Intel  fernce — 
tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  bafi  s  for  no 
other  country.  These  are  the  essenth  Is  of  any 
flnal  settlement." 

Many  times  since  then,  some  sev  in  times 
this  year,  he  has  reiterated  that  oi  r  objec- 
tive Is  to  protect  the  right  of  self-de  ermlna- 
tlon  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peof  :e. 

While  President  Johnson's  Admin  stratlon 
has  made  much  of  the  current  serlei  of  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam,  no  one  erlously 
claims  that  by  these  elections  the  )  romlsed 
self-determination  was  carried  ou  i,  since 
under  the  1967  Constitution  the  N.  -F.  was 
prevented  from  putting  forward  ca:  idtdates; 
of  Its  own.  y 


Certainly  a  reasonable  outcome  of  nego- 
tiations with  your  government  and  with  the 
N.L.F.  would  be  arrangements  for  new  elec- 
tions In  which  the  N.L.P.  could  take  a  full 
part,  and  In  which  mutually  agreed-upon 
machinery,  either  International  or  Viet- 
namese In  character,  would  be  set  up  to 
guarantee  the  proper  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tions. Undoubtedly  there  would  be  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  the  method  of  achiev- 
ing such  a  result,  but  these  would  be  dif- 
ferences of  the  sort  that  could  be  worked 
out  In  the  course  of  negotiations. 

By  your  silence  on  all  these  subjects,  by 
your  Ignoring  of  peace  proposals  such  as 
those  made  In  September  by  Canada,  and  by 
your  apparent  encouragement  of  reports  that 
you  continue  to  expect  to  defeat  American 
and  allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  you 
are  making  It  much  more  difficult  for  those 
of  us  who  want  the  U.S.  to  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  to  be  persuasive  that  such  a 
move  In  truth  would  be  a  move  towards 
peace. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  we  who 
favor  stopping  the  U.S.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  are  still  only  a  minority  In  the 
Congress.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  explain  to 
people  why  you  Insist  on  saying  only  what 
"could"  follow  cessation  of  the  bombing.  In- 
stead of  what  "would"  follow.  I  believe  I  can 
understand  that  you  do  not  want  to  give 
to  those  South  Vietnamese  who  are  fighting 
on  your  side  the  Impression  that  you  are 
about  to  stop  helping  them.  In  return  for 
getting  the  U.S.  to  stop  Its  bombing  of  the 
North. 

But  Is  It  not  time  that  your  associates  In 
the  South  stopped  thinking  that  with  your 
help  they  can  win  total  control  of  South 
Vietnam?  Is  It  not  time  that  they  should 
recog^nlze  that  all  they  can  realistically  hope 
for  Is  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  In  In- 
ternationally supervised  fair  and  free  elec- 
tions? 

You  are  perhaps  also  worried  about  the 
reaction  In  Peking  if  you  agree  to  negotia- 
tions. But  If,  as  I  believe,  you  are  truly  fear- 
ful of  domination  by  China,  Is  It  not  In  your 
Interest  to  end  the  conflict  through  negotia- 
tions for  a  settlement  that  protects  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  your  associates  In  the  South 
before  you  have  been  rendered  by  our  bomb- 
ing attacks  even  more  dependent  on  China 
than  you  now  are? 

There  Is  another  danger,  Mr.  President, 
which  you  should  appreciate.  The  longer  you 
wait,  the  greater  the  loss  of  American  (as 
well  as  Vietnamese)  lives.  As  this  toll  mounts, 
It  Is  going  to  be  harder  and  harder  for  an 
American  President  to  Justify  to  his  people 
a  settlement  that  does  no  more  than  to  as- 
sure to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

Time  may  not  be  on  your  side,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  seem  to  think.  In  terms  of  the 
possibility  of  preventing  ever  mounting  de- 
struction and  loss  of  life,  even  of  preventing 
the  total  catastrophe  of  a  Third  World  War, 
time  may  not  be  on  the  side  of  any  of  us. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LET    US    NOT    DELUDE    OURSELVES 
ABOUT   LIBERATION   FRONTS 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  some  of  my  friends 
who  are  running  around  demanding  that 
the  National  Liberation  Front  be  rep- 
resented at  negotiations,  or  at  the  United 


Nations,  that  there  Is  another  "liberation 
front"  which  is  equally  fraudulent  but 
could  demand  similar  treatment. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  led  by 
Ahmed  Shukairy  which  has  by  sabotage 
and  terrorism  been  trj-lng  to  start  a 
"civil  war"  in  Israel.  Shukairy  has  an- 
nounced that  his  men  would  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  "fight  alongside  the  Vietcong 
against  American  Imperialism."  He 
boasts  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  support. 

Thus  it  was  hardly  a  coincidence  that 
the  head  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
In  Vietnam,  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  cabled 
Shukairy  as  long  ago  as  1966  that  the 
NLF  "wished  the  Palestine  people  fur- 
ther success  In  their  struggle  against  Is- 
rael, the  aggressive  tool  of  imperialism 
and  the  realization  of  their  hope  of  re- 
turning to  Palestine." 

So  let  us  be  clear  about  these  "libera- 
tion front.s."  The  NLF  is  no  more  a  legiti- 
mate government  of  South  Vietnam  than 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  is 
the  legitimate  government  of  Israel. 

They  are  identical  twins  of  Communist 
origin  and  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  Israel 
if  the  principle  should  ever  be  accepted 
that  these  terrorist,  gangster  creations 
have  the  right  to  be  treated  by  the  United 
States  or  by  the  United  Nations  as 
legitimate  political  entitles. 


TENNESSEE  IS  PROUD  OF  GOV.  BU- 
FORD  ELLINGTON  AND  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  ON  LAW  AND  ORDER, 
CLAUDE  ARMOUR 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Tennessee  are  certainly  proud  of  Gov 
Buford  Ellington.  Governor  Ellington 
has  served  his  State  and  Nation  well. 

For  10  years  he  was  commissioner  of 
agriculture  in  Tennessee,  where  he 
made  an  outstanding  contribution,  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  well. 

Then  in  1959  until  1963  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  our  beloved  State.  His  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  Its  honesty  and 
integrity  and  good  management  of  our 
State  affairs. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  he  served  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  did  a  tremendous  job  in 
that  position  here  in  Washington. 

The  demand  was  so  great  that  he  re- 
turned to  Tennessee  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  again.  He  is  now  com- 
pleting his  first  year  in  office,  having 
been  Inaugurated  in  mid-January  of 
this  year.  He  is  again  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

We  have  certainly  had  peace  and  har- 
mony In  our  State  and  he  Intends  to  keep 
it  that  way.  On  one  occasion  In  Memphis 
last  summer  there  was  a  rumor  that 
there  would  be  a  riot  and  that  civil  dis- 
obedience would  run  rampant.  He  imme- 
diately mobilized  the  Tennessee  National 
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Guard  and  moved  several  hundred  troops 
Into  the  city  of  Memphis  and  there  was 
no  riot. 

In  Memphis  for  many  years  we  had  an 
outstanding  police  and  fire  commissioner, 
Claude  Armour.  He  came  up  through  the 
ranks  from  walking  a  beat  to  become  a 
commissioner.  He  retired  a  few  days  ago 
after  18  years  of  service  with  the  city 
of  Memphis. 

Governor  Ellington  has  created  a  new 
cabinet  post  to  be  known  as  special  as- 
sistant on  law  and  order.  He  has  named 
Claude  Armour  to  that  position. 

Many  excellent  articles  and  editorials 
have  appeared  in  outstanding  news- 
papers in  the  State  and  several  of  these 
follow : 

iProm  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 
Nov.  30,  1967] 

Sfecul  Advisek  to  Ellington  on  Law  En- 

roRCEMENT:  Armoub  Appointed  to  $17,500- 

a-Year  Post  With  State 

(By  Null  Adams) 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington  today  announced 
the  appointment  of  Claude  Armour,  retired 
Memphis  fire  and  police  commissioner,  as  a 
epectal  assistant  to  the  Governor  on  law  and 
order. 

Armour,  48,  In  Nashville  for  the  announce- 
ment, goes  to  work  for  the  state  on  his  new 
Job  tomorrow. 

A     $17,500     SALARY 

Armour's  salary  from  the  state  will  be 
117,500.  The  new  Job  will  not  Interfere  with 
his  $895  a  month  pension  from  the  City  of 
Memphis.  The  two  combined  amount  to 
(28,240  a  year  compared  to  821,500  he  was 
receiving  when  he  retired  In  Memphis  last 
month. 

Ellington  said  Armour  will  serve  as  an  ad- 
viser to  local  law  enforcement  officials  across 
the  state.  Not  only  will  Armour  advise  with 
sheriffs  and  police  chiefs  but  he  will  work 
with  mayors  and  county  Judges  on  matters 
of  county  and  municipal  administration,  El- 
lington said. 

"As  a  former  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Municipal  League,  Mr.  Armour  Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  local  officials  in  every  section 
of  the  state,"  Ellington  said. 

"Another  of  his  duties  will  be  the  Immedi- 
ate launching  of  a  survey  and  evaluation  of 
(listing  laws  pertaining  to  criminal  acts  and, 
where  necessary,  their  possible  revision. 

"This  win  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  state  attorney  general's  office." 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on  learning 
of  Armour's  appointment,  wired  his  con- 
gratulations to  Gov.  Ellington,  praising  Ar- 
mour as  "an  outstanding  police  executive 
with  whom  the  TBI  has  had  a  superior  rer' 
latlonshlp  over  the  past  years." 

VISITING   LECTURER  * 

Ellington  said  Armour,  an  FBI  National 
Academy  graduate,  would  continue  to  partl- 
pate  In  FBI  classes  where  he  has  been  a  visit- 
ing lecturer  for  the  past  Ave  years. 

Armour  began  his  law  enforcement  career 
as  a  patrolman  In  1941  and  worked  up 
through  the  ranks  to  police  chief.  He  was 
appointed  commissioner  In  1950  and  was  elec- 
ted to   four  consecutive  4-year  terms. 

CHALLENGE 

In  accepting  the  new  state  post.  Armour 
said;  "I  have  been  Involved  In  public  service 
all  of  my  adult  life.  I  sincerely  feel  I  am 
embarking  on  the  most  challenging  respon- 
sibility of  my  career  because  I  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  on  a  state- 
wide basis  and  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
important  Issues  of  our  time." 

Armour  Is  vice  president  of  the  F^I  Na- 
tional Academy  Associates,  a  past  president 
of  the  Tennessee-Mississippi  Sheriff's  and 
Peace  Officers  Association  and  chairman  of 
the   West   Tennessee   Arthritis   Foundation. 


He  served  In  the  Navy  In  World  War  U,  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart  after  being  wounded 
In  Okinawa  and  was  cited  for  bravery  un- 
der enemy  Ore. 

[From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  Nov.  30, 
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Ellington    Names    Armour    to    New    Law, 

Order  Post 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington  today  appointed 
Claude  Armour,  who  rose  through  the  ranks 
to  serve  nearly  two  decades  as  commissioner 
of  Tennessee's  largest  metropolitan  police 
force,  to  a  newly-created  cabinet  level  post 
as  special  assistant  on  law  and  order. 

The  48-year-old  Armour,  who  stepped  down 
Oct.  15  after  18  years  as  commissioner  of  Are 
and  police  and  vice  mayor  of  Memphis  will 
assume  his  new  duties  Friday. 

Ellington  said  Armour,  a  personal  and  po- 
litical friend  for  many  years,  will  spearhead 
a  coordinated  effort  designed  as  a  deterrent 
to  lawlessness  and  riots. 

disturbance  study 

Armour,  at  Ellington's  side  during  the 
press  conference  at  which  his  appointment 
was  announced,  will  launch  Immediately  a 
survey  and  evaluation  of  existing  laws  In- 
volving civil  disturbances.  He  may  later  rec- 
ommend changes  In  the  law  to  Improve 
methods  of  dealing  with  riots  and  organized 
crime. 

There  had  been  speculation  for  many 
months  that  Armour  would  Join  the  gov- 
ernor's official  family  in  some  law  enforce- 
ment capacity,  and  It  had  been  known  for 
more  than  a  year  that  Ellington  had  wanted 
the  police  official  on  his  staff. 

In  the  new  position,  he  will  serve  as  an 
advisor  to  the  governor  on  all  matters  re- 
lated to  civil  disturbances. 

The  need  for  such  a  position  was  pointed 
up  earlier  this  year  during  three  nights  of 
Negro  rioting  In  North  Nashville  In  April 
and  later  when  the  governor  ordered  4,000 
Tennessee  National  Guardsmen  on  a  stand- 
by basis  to  Memphis  when  similar  trouble  was 
rumored,  but  did  not  develop. 

Ellington  has  emphasized  repeatedly  that 
law  and  order  must  be  preserved.  In  the  In- 
terest of  all  citizens.  He  has  encouraged  his 
fellow  governors  to  take  steps  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  local  police  departments  In  event  It 
Is  needed. 

uniquely  qualified 

In  making  the  announcement,  Ellington 
said: 

"Mr.  Armour's  ability  and  experience  make 
him  uniquely  qualified  to  serve  as  an  advisor 
to  local  law  enforcement  officials  across  the 
state.  We  fully  realize  that  law  enforcement 
Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  local  officials, 
as  It  should  be.  but  at  the  same  time  the  state 
Is  ready  to  fulfill  Its  role  In  conjunction  with 
local  responsibilities. 

"I  believe  Mr.  Armour's  broad  experience 
as  a  municipal  administrator,  as  well  as  a 
law  enforcement  and  fire  fighting  official  will 
provide  a  most  welcomed  and  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  mayors,  county  Judges,  and  other 
local  officials  in  addition  to  the  sheriffs  and 
chiefs  of  police. 

"As  a  former  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Municipal  League,  Mr.  Armour  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  local  officials  in  every  section 
of  the  state. 

"Another  of  his  duties  will  be  the  Immedi- 
ate launching  of  a  survey  and  evaluation  of 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  criminal  acts  and, 
where  necessary,  their  possible  revision.  This 
will  be  undertaken  In  conjunction  with  the 
State  Attorney  General's  Office.  In  the  flnal 
analysis,  we  are  seeking  a  strong  coordinated 
effort  which  we  believe  will  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  lawlessness  and  provide  additional 
protection  and  services  to  all  our  citizens." 

AUTHORITY   AFFIRMED 

In  response  to  questions  at  the  press  con- 
ference. Ellington  said  the  state  attorney  gen- 


eral's office  had  ruled  he  had  the  authority 
to  create  the  new  817,5(X)-a-year  post. 

Armour's  responsibilities,  he  said,  will  not 
Involve  ihe  State  Department  of  Safety  ex- 
cept In  event  there  Is  a  breakdown  of  law  and 
order. 

Asked  about  earlier  speculation  that  Ar- 
mour was  a  possible  successor  to  Safety  Com- 
missioner- Greg  O'Rear,  Ellington  said  the 
former  Memphis  police  commissioner  would 
relieve  O'Rear  of  no  duties. 

"Commissioner  O'Rear  has  his  hands  full 
In  the  Safety  Department,"  the  governor  said, 
"I'm  very  proud  of  what's  going  on  In  the 
Department  of  Safety.  As  of  this  morning,  our 
traJHc  death  for  the  year  are  30  below  the 
total  for  a  year  ago." 

On  other  subjects,  Ellington : 

Said  the  state  would  move  forward  with 
other  Interstate  highway  projects  In  Tennes- 
see if  there  Is  a  significant  delay  ordered  by 
federal  courts  In  two  Nashville  expressway 
projects  now  held  up  pending  a  hearing  on 
Dec.  8. 

Named  T.  G.  Pappas  of  Nashville,  Walter 
Barnes  of  Jackson.  John  Gllbertson  of  Knox- 
vllle  and  LaFltte  Howard  of  KnoxvlUe  to  four- 
year  terms  on  the  Tennessee  Judicial  Council. 

Armour  began  his  law  enforcement  career 
In  1941  as  a  patrolman  on  the  Memphis  City 
Police  Department.  He  was  appointed  as  com- 
missioner of  fire  and  police  In  1950  and  subse- 
quently was  elected  to  four  consecutive  four- 
year  terms  by  Memphis  voters  prior  to  Ms 
retirement. 

His  accomplishments  have  received  praise 
from  the  International  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs,  the  International  Association  of  Plre 
Chiefs  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Throughout  his  career,  Armour  has  concen- 
trated his  efforts  on  law  enforcement,  crime 
prevention,  programs  of  rehablUtatlon  and 
improving  administration  of  both  jKillce  and 
fire  activities.  He  was  Instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  Touth  Guidance  Committee,  a  local 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Tall  Trees,  a  correctional  and  reha- 
bilitation school  for  boys  which  emphasizes 
rehabilitation  of  first  and  second  offenders. 

Armour,  In  accepting  the  app>olntment, 
said: 

"I  have  been  involved  In  public  service  all 
of  my  adult  life.  I  sincerely  feel  that  I  am  em- 
barking on  the  most  challenging  respon- 
sibility of  my  career  because  I  now  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  on  a  state- 
wide basis  and  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
Important  Issues  of  our  time." 

FBI  TIES 

Armour  currentiy  Is  serving  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates, 
having  held  membership  In  the  organization 
for  the  past  20  years.  He  will  continue  his 
work  as  a  lecturer  at  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  He  also  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Tennessee-Mississippi  Sheriffs  and  Peace 
Officers  Association. 

Active  in  civic  and  community  affairs. 
Armour  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  West 
Tennessee  Arthritis  Foundation. 

During  World  War  n,  Armour  served  with 
the  U.S.  Na^TT  and  received  the  Purple  Heart 
after  he  was  wounded  In  action  on  May  22, 
1945,  at  Okinawa.  He  was  cited  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  courageous 
action  and  bravery  under  enemy  Are. 

Armour  also  is  active  In  several  veterans' 
organl2atlons  and  Is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  a  Shrlner. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Grace  McCord. 
They  have  one  daughter  and  a  grandchild  and 
attend  the  Lutheran  Chvirch. 

[From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 

Nov.  30.  19671 
J.  Edgar  Hoo\t:p.  U^uds  Appotn-tment 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  today  con- 
gratulated Gov.  Buford  Elllngl^n  for  his  a?- 
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polntment  of  Claude  Armour  as  h  5  special 
assistant  on  law  and  order.  In  a  elegram. 
Hoover  said:  "Mr.  Armour  is  an  out  standing 
police  executive  with  whom  the  FBI  has  had 
a  superior  relationship  over  the  pf  3t  years 
As  you  know,  he  Is  a  graduate  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  and  for  the  i>ast  : 
has  been  a  visiting  lecturer  to  the  PB 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a  splen  id  rela 
tlonshlp  with  him  In  his  new  posltloi 
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[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ba4ner 
Dec.  1,  1967] 

Briley.  Kemp,  Horace  Laud  Aiu|otm 
Sklection 

Mayor  Beverly   Briley,   Police   Chi  t   H. 
Kemp  and  Capt.  John  Sorace,  comrr 
the  Police  Department's  bureau  of  s 
Ices,  have  commended  Gov.   Buforc 
ton's  appointment  of  former  Mempl:  s 
commissioner  Claude  Armour  as 
slstant  on  law  and  order. 

In   a  Joint  statement,   the   three 
said: 

"We  wish  to  commend  Gov.  Bufon 

ton  on  his  choice  of  Mr.  Claude 

a  special  assistant  to  the  governor 
and  order.  Mr.  Armour  Is  one  of  the 
authorities  on  law  enforcement  In 
of  Tennessee.  The  appointment  of 
mour  and  the  establishment  of  his 
will  result  In  further  coordination  . 
ties  between  the  state  and  local  law 
ment  authorities." 

Armour,  a  veteran  of  26  years'  seivlce  on 
the  Memphis  police  and  fire  depa:  tments, 
18  of  which  he  served  as  commlsslo  ler  and 
vice  mayor,  began  his  new  dutleslln  the 
cabinet-level  position  today. 

(Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-^lmltar, 
Dec.  1.  19671 
Armour's  New  and  WniER 

It  Is  a  "plus"  for  Governor  Buforc 
ton's  administration  and  for  the  ] 
Tennessee  that  Memphis'  Claude  A. 
has  been  called  to  serve  as  a  specla 
ant  to  the  governor. 

We  were  concerned  at  the  time  ol 
tlrement  from  the  Memphis  fire  an 
commlsslonershlp  that  Claude  Armour 
ents  for  law  enforcement  and  other 
government  might  be  lost  to  the  pu_ 
the  entire  state  is  to  benefit  by  his 
ence  and  skill  which  have  meant  so 
Memphis. 

It    speaks    well    for    Governor    

dedication  to  law  and  order  that  he 
Armour  as  an  aide  to  devote  his 
marlly  to  that  fundamental  net.— 
Armour  will  be  helpful  In  many  moi 
thanks   to  his  wide  grasp  of  goven  mental 
responsibilities. 
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|Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  BannerjDec.  1, 
1967) 

AjtMotTR  Is  Able  Choice  for  lBipo4rANT 
Task 

In  the  selection  of  veteran  MemphA  police 
ofliclal  Claude  Armour  as  his  special  a  slstant 
on  law  and  order.  Gov.  Buford  Elllnion  has 
placed  renewed  emphasis  on  his  avowed  de- 
termination that  Tennessee  cannot  and  will 
not  tolerate  riots  and  kindred  crimliallty. 

The  appointment  marks  the  first  ttne  that 
Tennessee  has  employed  a  cablnet-la/el  staff 
member,  working  in  the  governor's  tfflce,  to 
deal  with  civil  disorders. 

While  Gov.  Ellington  stressed  thai  law  en- 
forcement Is,  and  should  continue  t<  be,  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  local  au1  horltles, 
creation  of  the  new  post  Is  adequa  ;e  proof 
that  State  Government  also  stands  irepared 
to  fulfill  Its  obligations  In  protectla  i  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  citizens. 

Of  major  significance  is  the  role  1  d  be  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Armour  In  cooperat  Qg  with 
mayors,  county  Judges  and  other  1<  cal  offl- 
cialsjncludlng  police,  sheriffs  and  o  her  law 
enforcement  officials.  His  first  asslgr  ment  Is 


a  detailed  study  of  existing  laws,  with  a  view 
toward  recommendations  for  strengthening 
them  to  improve  methods  of  dealing  with 
acts  of  civil  disturbance  and  organized  crime. 

The  objective,  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
by  law-abiding  citizens — Irrespective  of 
race — Is  to  deter  lawlessness  In  any  form  and 
provide  additional  protection,  If  needed.  In 
the  face  of  daring  threats  by  some  that  the 
"long  hot  summer"  of  1967,  which  plagued 
more  than  125  cities  throughout  the  nation, 
may  be   repeated. 

Mr.  Armour's  record  of  dlstlngxilshed  serv- 
ice. Including  nearly  two  decades  as  police 
and  fire  commissioner  and  vice  mayor  of 
Tennessee's  largest  city.  Is  well  known 
throughout  the  state.  During  his  tenure,  the 
Memphis  police  and  fire  departments  be- 
came recognized  as  among  the  most  efiBclent 
In  the  nation,  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  patrolman  26  years  ago 
and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  head  them. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  appointment,  sent  his  personal 
congratulations.  "Mr.  Armour  Is  an  out- 
standing police  executive  with  whom  the 
FBI  has  had  a  superior  relationship  over  the 
past  years,"  Mr.  Hoover  said  In  a  telegram 
to  Gov.  Ellington. 

A  graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Academy, 
who  each  year  participates  as  a  visiting  lec- 
turer for  young  police  officers,  Mr.  Armour 
also  has  devoted  attention  to  rehabilitation 
of  first  and  second  offenders,  crime  preven- 
tion and  modernization  of  police  methods. 

The  new  state  official  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  governor's  staff  and  to  other 
state  agencies  and  local  governments  which 
may  call  upon  him.  As  he  broadens  his  scope 
of  public  service  to  all  areas  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Armour  has  described  the  assignment  as 
"the  most  challenging  responsibility  of  my 
career  .  .  .  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
issues  of  our  time." 

It  Is  an  important  task,  and  Gov.  Ellington 
has  placed  it  In  capable  hands. 

[Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)    Conamerclal 
Appeal.  Dec.  2   1967] 

Niche  for  Abmour 

There  are  many  niches  which  Claude  A. 
Armour  could  fill  well,  but  he  has  found  a 
goo?l  one.  As  Gov.  Bufoid  Ellington's  special 
assistant  on  law  and  order  he  should  be  a 
perfect  fit  for  the  responsible  assignment. 

First  of  all,  the  fcimer  Memphis  City  com- 
missioner Is  known  and  admired  at  the  na- 
tional level — by  the  Fedetal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, by  the  £is:cctatlon  of  police 
chiefs,  by  organized  Qre-flgiuers.  He  has  led 
the  biggest  and  best  municipal  police  force 
and  fire  depaitment  in  Tennessee  for  years. 
He  has  close  ties  with  the  lawmen  at  county 
and  town  level  thioughout  the  state. 

In  a  way,  Claude  Armour  Is  new  able  to 
forge  a  link  between  the  highest  level  of  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  the  lowest  level  ol 
local  ^Uce  by  moving  In  at  the  state  level. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  ARMOUR, 
MEMPHIS  COMMISSIONER  OF 
FIRE  AND  POLICE 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KuYKENDAtL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett] 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing citizens  and  public  servants  of  Mem- 
phis, the  great  city  I  have  the  privilege 
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to  represent  in  Congress.  Claude  Armour 
has  served  his  community  with  outstand- 
ing success,  first  as  a  patrolman  in  the 
police  department  and  for  the  past  18 
years  as  police  and  fire  commissioner. 

Claude  Armour  has  won  so  many 
awards  from  Memphis  civic  organiza- 
tions that  it  is  difficult  in  a  few  words  to 
commemorate  all  of  them.  He  wa^  a  po- 
liceman's policeman  and  he  was  a  friend 
to  all  of  the  people  of  Memphis.  His  work 
among  the  youth  of  our  city  has  prob- 
ably done  more  to  make  Memphis  one  of 
the  most  law-abiding  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion, than  any  other  single  effort  by  any- 
one. He  served  his  country  in  its  hour  of 
need  and  was  wounded  in  battle  on 
Okinawa  in  World  War  II  while  serving 
in  the  Navj'. 

He  was  well  trained  for  police  work  as 
a  graduate  of  the  FBI  Academy.  During 
his  years  as  flre  and  police  commissioner 
he  made  such  notable  contributions  as 
the  installation  of  tlie  air  crash  patrol, 
the  fire  department  rescue  squad,  the 
overall  fire  alarm  system,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation,  and  the  emergency 
squads  to  help  people  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
He  founded  the  Memphis  Police  Train- 
ing Center  which  bears  his  name,  as  well 
as  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 
Safety  Council,  the  youth  council  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

No  citizen  has  contributed  more  to  our 
community  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
place him  even  though  we  wish  him  well 
in  his  retirement  from  his  city  respon- 
sibilities and  in  the  new  challenge  he 
has  now  accepted  at  the  State  level. 

Certainly,  if  we  were  to  name 
Memphis'  No.  1  citizen  the  name  of 
Claude  Armour  would  have  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  contenders. 


CONSOLIDATING  AND  STRENGTH- 
ENING ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW 
AND  ORDER  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  on  behalf  of  several  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  chairman  and 
myself,  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  bill  consolidates  the 
five  separate  uncoordinated  police  forces 
now  operating  in  the  District,  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress 
with  the  appointment  of  a  single  Police 
Commissioner.  These  departments  are 
the  Metropolitan  Police;  Park  Police; 
White  House  Police;  Capitol  Police;  and 
National  Zoological  Park  Police,  now 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner 
and  City  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, in  that  order. 

Precedent  for  this  force  has  existed 
since  1829,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  famous 
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Scotland  Yard,  the  envy  of  police  forces 
everywhere,  which  polices  the  Greater 
London  area  with  a  19,000-man  force 
under  supervision  of  Parliament's  Office 
of  the  Home  Secretarj-. 

With  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
rising  at  the  rate  of  35  percent  a  year; 
with  continuous  charges  of  police  brutal- 
ity; with  demands  for  new  appropria- 
tions accompanied  by  threats  of  riots, 
disruption  of  government,  intimidation, 
and  civil  disorder,  it  is  ridiculous  the 
Congress  does  not  have  a  single  well- 
trained,  alert,  and  coordinated  group  of 
law-enforcement  officials  for  its  own  pro- 
tection and  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  American  people,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District.  A  single  force  would 
obviously  be  more  efficient,  effective,  and 
economical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  creates  a 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  under  direct  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  would  assume  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
Park  Police,  the  White  House  Police,  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  Police.  The  bill  would  also  create 
8  mne-man  advisory  commission,  five  of 
whose  members  would  be  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  He  would  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Congress.  He 
would  be  charged  with  the  creation  of 
the  necessary  agency  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  would  be  similar 
in  character  to  the  Comptroller  General 
or  the  Public  Printer  in  his  role  as  a 
servant  of  the  Congress. 

All  of  us  agree  that  many  honest  and 
dedicated  men  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
tried  to  give  the  Nation's  Capital  a  so- 
lution to  its  police  protection  problem, 
but  something  less  than  an  optimum  an- 
swer has  been  acliieved.  None  can  deny 
that  improvement  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstance is  highly  desirable. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  or- 
ganizational structure  is  patterned  in 
part  on  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of 
successful  experience  of  a  distinguished 
police  force  in  another  world  capital. 
Since  Sir  Robert  Peel  created  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  of  London  in  1829, 
this  police  force,  known  to  millions 
throughout  the  world  as  Scotland  Yard, 
has  functioned  under  a  Commissioner  of 
Police  directly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment's Office  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
not  to  the  municipal  government  of 
London. 

Great  Britain  has  148  regular  police 
forces,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by 
local  authority,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Scotland  Yard.  It  also  should  be  noted 
that — contrary  to  popular  notion — Scot- 
land Yard  has  no  official  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  Greater  London.  To  be  sure,  its 
Central  Investigative  Division  cooperates 
with  and  assists  other  police  forces 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
thioughout  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Scotland 
Yard  has  functioned  with  a  record  of  effi- 
ciency which  is  the  envj'  of  police  depart- 
ments the  world  over,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  London  in  recent  years 
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can  attest  to  the  safety  of  that  city  and 
to  the  good  relations  that  exist  between 
Londoners  and  their  police. 

It  is  my  desire  to  see  created  a  force 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  Lon- 
don here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  It 
is  not  my  desire  to  create  a  national 
police  force,  or  a  secret  police  establish- 
ment to  grind  under  foot  the  legitimate 
complaints  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  visitors. 

I  would  hopefully  urge  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  British  experience  and  the 
advantages  that  are  possible  to  aciiieve 
under  such  a  system.  There  are  obvious 
financial  gains  to  be  had.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  will  cost  the  city  $49,- 
454  000  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
figure  should  be  and  will  be  higher  as 
time  goes  on.  This  is  an  expense  that 
could  be  constitutionally  borne  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  could  amount  to  a  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  city  if  these  views 
prevail. 

I  believe  the  Congress  could  afford  and 
would  approve  of  necessary  funds  to  staff 
and  equip  a  department  equal  to  the 
police  needs  of  the  city.  It  could  also 
afford  and  I  believe  would  approve  funds 
necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  police  officer.  Such  an  effort  would 
call  for  education,  highly  talented  per- 
sonnel, coordinated  efforts  to  inject  the 
police  officer  in  the  role  of  the  guardian 
rather  than  an  enforcer  of  the  law.  and 
would  have  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously 
for  a  number  of  years.  None  of  these 
things  can  be  done  as  effectively  under 
the  present  system  as  they  could  be  done 
under  this  proposal.  -^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  morale  of  the  police 
officer  and  of  his  family  is  at  an  alltime 
low.  With  this  kind  of  attitude  and  in 
this  climate,  it  will  be  impossible  to  hold 
or  i-ecruit  the  type  of  police  officer  that 
we  so  urgently  need.  Congress  can  inject 
the  necessary  elements  into  the  situation 
to  restore  morale  and  promote  good  com- 
munity-police relations.  Congress  can  ac- 
complish this  within  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and.  although  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  question  of  separation  of  powers,  I 
feel  there  is  adequate  precedent  and  au- 
thority for  such  legislation.  However, 
should  there  be  developed  valid  objec- 
tions during  the  hearing  process  in  this 
regard,  I  am  certain  they  can  be  com- 
promised. After  all,  this  bill  is  a  blue- 
print for  a  suggested  course  of  action, 
and  I  hope  it  can  be  refined  and  im- 
proved. Certainly  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered. 

It  Is  clear  that  by  coordinating  and 
combining  the  five  police  forces  under 
one  head  that  a  superior  service  can  be 
immediately  created.  These  forces  will 
remain  autonomous  and  their  personnel 
will  be  protected  against  transfer  with- 
out their  consent,  but  the  many  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  the  merger  are 
obvious. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  allude  to 
the  threat  of  riot,  the  disruption  of  law 
and  order,  the  harassment  of  the  gov- 
ernmental process  in  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  those  who  must 
make  the  decisions  of  the  day.  There  are 
those  in  our  society  who  believe  that  we 


must  knuckle  under  and  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  would  bum  our  cities.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  such  an  attitude  and 
will  not  honor  any  suggestion  that  such 
an  argument  has  a  place  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  riot  is  a  tool  of  insurrection  and 
those  in  authority  who  can  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  threat  of  use  of  such  a  tool 
are  not  deserving  of  that  authority,  and 
they  pervert  their  duty  to  mankind.  The 
riot  can  be  prevented  and  can  be  averted 
before  it  blossoms  into  the  shameful  sit- 
uation that  has  existed  in  some  of  our 
cities  in  the  last  several  summers. 

No  one  wants  to  remove  the  root  causes 
of  hopeless  destitution  any  more  than  I 
do,  but  as  I  have  said  before,  the  right 
to  dissent  is  not  the  right  to  destroy.  So 
to  those  who  would  raise  the  threat  of 
the  riot  as  an  argument  against  this 
legislation,  I  can  assure  them  it  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  Indeed,  even  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  despised  event  would  have  no 
effect.  When  disgruntled  veterans  threat- 
ened the  Congress  in  Philadelphia  in 
1783.  the  idea  of  the  Federal  City  was 
born.  Further  threats  against  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  favorable  treat- 
ment will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

This  legislation  offers  an  opportunity 
to  bring  maximum  self-determination 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  step  nearer.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  Federal  interest  and 
responsibility  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  offers  an  opportunity  to  heal  one 
of  the  city's  greatest  and  most  destruc- 
tive ills  and  it  holds  out  a  bright  hope 
for  the  future. 


COULD   WASHINGTON    SURVR'E   AN 
ATOMIC  PLANT  BLOWUP? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
come  across  an  article  in  the  December 
7  to  10,  1967,  issue  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Examiner,  which  I  feel  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  of  us.  This  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Damon  Runyon,  Jr..  is 
entitled  "Could  Washington  Survive  an 
Atomic  Plant  Blowup?" 

Feeling  that  this  article  deals  with  a 
subject  of  timely  interest  to  all,  I  would 
like  to  call  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Coin-D    Washington    Sttbvtve   an    Atomic 

Plant  Blowttp? 

(By  Damon  Runyon,  Jr.) 

Is  atomic  energy  a  bomb? 

Ever  since  the  process  of  nuclear  chain 
reaction  was  uncorked  25  years  ago,  in  a 
crude  reactor  beneath  the  stands  of  Stagg 
F^eld  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  atomic 
power  has  been  promises  .  .  .  promises. 

"Peaceful  uses"  of  atomic  energy,  and 
dreams  of  cheap  power  for  a  better  world, 
were  sold  to  the  public  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

What  does  the  record  show  today? 

Atomic  energy  Is  a  bomb. 
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And  that's  all  It  may  ever  be. 

A  summation  of  nuclear  power  botenUal, 
production.  Inherent  hazards  and  rjct  versus 
theory  Indicates  that  man  at  last  h*  reached 
a  dead  end  In  his  attempts  to  ha 'ness  the 
basic  forces  of  nature  to  his  own  ends.  He 
has  been  unable  to  safely  bottle  ^e  atom 
for  constructive  purposes  without  blowing 
himself  up. 

The  United  States  has  roughly  20  •  reactors 
of  various  sizes  for  mainly  military  purposes, 
such  as  production  of  nuclear  bi  mbs  and 
power  plants  that  drive  submarine  ,  aircraft 
carriers  and  other  warships. 

A  dozen  nuclear  reactors  are  working  on 
the  dream  of  cheaper  commercial!  power— 
with  spectacular  lack  of  success.  A!  I  are  po- 
tential atomic  bombs,  most  of  then;  near  big 
cities.  ,, 

The  material  for  this  summation  tas  gath- 
ered by  labor's  atomic  energy  exj  ert,  owl- 
eyed  Leo  Goodman,  advisor  to  Un  ted  Auto 
Workers  president  Walter  Reuther  and  the 
powerful,  concerned  United  Mine  Workers. 
The  UMW  bluntly  admits  a  selfisl  interest 
in  protecting  jobs  of  coal  miners  *^hen  the 
survey  started,  but  now  officials  are  llsturbed 
In  the  national  Interest. 

An  example  of  why  this  broade  concern 
was  aroused  was  the  nightmare  t  tperlence 
at  the  $120  million  Enrico  Pern  I  Atomic 
Power  Plant  at  Lagoona  Beach  ne*  Detroit. 
This  was  known  as  a  fast  breeder!  meaning 
It  was  supposed  to  produce  plutonlikn  to  feed 
Itself,  after  starting  with  expenslvd  uranium 
235 

on  October  5,  1966,  technicians  n  a  con- 
trol room  m  a  separate  building  from  the 
reactor  guts,  with  the  deadly  nu(  ear  fuel, 
were  trying  to  start  the  plant  up  1  )ward  its 
maximum  capacity.  The  dlsaste  -plagued 
plant  suffered  one  malfunction  fter  an- 
other Each  time,  the  reactor  hi  d  to  be 
damped  down  by  inserting  control  ods  that 
stopped  the  nuclear  reaction. 

At  3  p.m.  the  reactor  operator  no1  »d  some- 
thing wrong  was  Indicated  by  an  In  itrument 
measuring  neutron  production.  The  operator 
switched  from  automatic  to  manu  il  control 
and  the  instrument  stopped  actins  up.  After 
five  minutes,  with  power  at  34,000  kilowatts 
and  rising,  the  signal  again  IndicA  ed  some- 
thing wrong.  Another  technician  saw  that 
control  rods  had  been  pulled  abn«  mally  f.ar 
out  of  the  reactor  and  some  parts  1  'ere  heat- 
ing up. 

Suddenly  alarms  went  off  all  over  the 
place.  High  radiation.  Automatic)  Uy,  some 
buildings  were  sealed.  At  3:20  p.ir  ,  six  con- 
trol rods  were  Inserted  back  lr.t(  the  fuel 
core  to  halt  the  nuclear  reaction,  Only  the 
deadpan  dials  and  radiation  alarm  gave  any 
indication  that  all  was  not  right  with  the 
world  there. 

The  plant's  authorities  met  quK  «ly  to  try 
to  figure  out  what  went  wrong.  In  itrumenta 
told  them  that  some  reactor  fuel  h  d  melted. 
One  ofQclal  recalled  that  there  was  i  possibil- 
ity of  a  secondary  accident — "a  terrifying 
thought."  Tlie  reactor  core  contain  ;d  enough 
uranium  235  to  make  40  atomic  be  mbs.  each 
of  the  power  that  wiped  Hlroshlmi  from  the 
map  in  a  flash. 

A  critical  mass  of  uranium  23  5  eponte- 
neously  undergoes  a  chain  reaction  —In  plain 
English,  it  explodes. 

The  Permi  workers  were  slttin]  Inside  a 
potential  atomic  bomb.  Nearby  D  stroit  was 
unaware,  of  course.  The  sltuatic  a  was  so 
touch-and-go  the  plant  officials  d  dn't  dare 
do  anything  for  fear  the  uranium  ;  uel  might 
be  Jarred  ofT.  They  didn't  even  g<  near  the 
reactor  core  for  a  month.  Meanv  hlle.  they 
studied,  calculated,  debated — and    weat. 

Atomic  Energy  CJommlsslon  stu  lies  have 
theorized  that  an  explosion  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  not  t>e  as  great  a  i  a  bomb: 
perhaps  It  might  wreck  the  steel  an  1  concrete 
structure  of  the  reactor  Then  r  tdloactlve 
gases  would  be  released  to  the  win  1  and  In- 
visible death  would  attack  Detroit   The  cal- 


culations of  the  size  of  an  explosion  are,  of 
course,  only  theory — highly  refined  guess- 
work. The  accident  already  had  shown  how 
wrong  theory  could  be. 

In  fact,  nothmg  had  worked  according  to 
plan  for  the  Fermi  plant.  The  Scientists'  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information  says: 

"The  accident  which  happened  was  a  bit 
worse  than  the  'maximum  credible  accident.' 
More  than  one  subassembly  was  damaged, 
the  reactor  did  not  shut  down,  and  there  was 
some  release  of  radioactivity.  .  .  . 

"The  actual  accident  was  not  only  'Incred- 
ible.' It  might  have  been  far  worse." 

It  was  also  unforeseen,  despite  all  of  the 
AECs  highly-touted  studies  on  the  prob- 
abilities of  such  accidents.  Officials  have  since 
put  out  a  story  that  the  Fermi  plant  went 
haywire — despite  all  the  automatic  controls 
and  brakes — because  a  worker  dropped  a 
beer  can  in  the  works. 

Leo  Goodman  is  inclined  to  doubt  that 
explanation.  II  it  were  true,  of  course,  it 
would  be  ail  the  more  reason  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  an  atomic  energy  power  plant 
that  would  threat  disaster  to  a  city  like  De- 
troit all  because  of  same  clumsy  cipher  booz- 
ing on  the  Job. 

A  1957  AEC  report  on  the  probability  of 
reactor  accidents  considered  a  plant  the  size 
of  the  Fermi  installation  and  guessed  that 
the  worst  result  of  a  critical  "accident"  would 
be  3.400  killed,  43,000  injured  as  far  away  a? 
45  miles,  with  land  contaminated  by  radio- 
activity for  greater  distances. 

In  the  majority  of  theoretical  accidents, 
the  AEC  mused,  total  asiumed  losses  would 
not  be  more  than  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Explosive  situations,  such  as  that  which 
closed  down  the  $140  million  Fermi  plant, 
have  led  the  once  over-optlmistic  AEC  to 
back-pedal  a  bit.  but  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing gung-ho  opinions  of  Congress  and  indus- 
try. The  AEC  cautiously  noted  that  it  might 
not  be  "prudent"  to  build  the  first  US  dem- 
onstration plant  for  Industry  before  1969. 

Yet  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Nuclear 
Society  earlier  this  year,  after  a  chilling  re- 
part  on  the  Fermi  arcident.  General  Electric. 
Westlnghouse,  Atomics  International  and 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  announced 
plans  to  build  fast  breeder  reactors.  GE  and 
Westlnghouse  intend  to  make  theirs  along 
the  lines  of  the  Ill-fated  Fermi  plant.  AEC 
is  under  pressure  by  Congress  and  Industry 
to  get  on  with  a  fast  breeder  program,  al- 
though everything  really  hinges  on  how  bad 
the  Fermi  disaster  proves  to  have  been. 

Concern  for  a  fast  buck  Is  behU.d  the  pres- 
sure brought  by  Industry  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  They  want  faster 
construction  because  they  fear  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  nuclear  market.  The  Sci- 
entists' Institute  for  Public  Information 
raises  the  question  of  whether  it's  worth  the 
dollar  gain — if  any — to  plant  potential  atomic 
bombs  around  major  cities  in  the  U.S. 

"The  thought  of  a  catastrophic  accident  In 
a  fast  reactor  many  times  the  size  of  Fermi 
is  quite  disturbing."  the  Institute  says.  "The 
fact  that  the  severity  of  the  October  5  ac- 
cident somewhat  exceeded  expectations  di- 
minishes confidence  In  the  assurances  of  the 
safety  of  fast  breeders  given  by  reactor  en- 
gineers and  by  the  AEC. 

"In  any  case  the  possibility  of  such  enor- 
mous damage,  tens  of  thousands  killed  and 
Injured  or  billions  of  dollars  In  property 
damage,  no  matter  how  small  that  possibility, 
raises  questions  as  to  whether  that  program 
should  be  pursued  at  all. 

"These  dangers  must  be  balanced,  by  the 
public  and  by  the  Congress,  against  the  pos- 
sible economic  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
introduction  of  fast  reactors." 

Reactors  at  Detroit  and  Hallam,  Nebraska, 
were  sodium-cooled  systems  In  conamerclal 
power  grids  In  the  US — and  both  were  out  of 
commission  most  of  the  time  and  have  been 
shut  down  because  of  troubles  with  the  sodi- 


um method.  Yet,  the  US  Is  committed  to  a 
$2  billion  fast  breeder  program. 

The  AECs  1968  budget  included  more  than 
$71  nUlllon  for  fast  breeder  reactors,  the  type 
which  are  proving  a  total  waste  of  time,  en- 
ergy and  money.  This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
questions  of  safety.  The  main  benefit  of  fast 
breeders — when  they  work — would  be  eco- 
nomic— in  short,  the  fast  buck. 

There  is  no  other  known  reason  for  a 
crash  program  tliat  places  potential  atomic 
bombs  near  big  cities  around  the  nation. 
Yet  there  has  been  little  or  no  public  or  Con- 
gressional reaction. 

The  explosive  potential  of  atomic  energy 
power  plants  is  only  part  of  the  hazard  to 
American  lives. 


LEONARD  E    REISMAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Ml".  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of  a 
friend  is  always  a  difDcult  experience  to 
bear.  It  is  all  the  more  so  when  death 
comes  prematurely  to  one  who  Is  making 
a  major  contribution  to  contemporary 
society  as  it  did  to  Leonard  E.  Reisman 
on  December  8. 

My  personal  regard  for  Leonard  Reis- 
man overshadows  all  considerations  of 
his  value  to  his  community.  But  I  think 
it  bears  mention  how  much  this  unusual 
individual  contributed  to  us  all  in  his 
brief  lifetime. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Leonard  E. 
Reisman  was  president  of  the  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  development  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  His  former 
post  as  deputy  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  City  helped  to  prepare  him 
well  for  leadership  of  this  institution 
where  a  majority  of  the  students  are 
police  officers.  He  believed  that  the  level 
of  education  of  the  police  should  be  of 
the  highest,  and  he  developed  a  cur- 
riculum dealing  with  the  concepts  of 
police  science  and  criminal  jastice. 

During  Mr.  Reisman's  tenure  In  the 
rwlice  department,  he  served  as  deputy 
commissioner  In  charge  of  the  police  de- 
partment's division  of  licenses  and  from 
February  1960  to  October  1965.  as  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  legal  matters. 
He  served  also,  for  a  time,  as  chairman 
of  the  department's  complaint  review 
board. 

Surely  this  record  is  impressive  in  It- 
self for  a  man  far  beyond  his  years. 
But  his  earlier  career  was  also  distin- 
guished. In  1939  Leonard  Reisman  en- 
listed in  the  Army  as  a  private.  When  he 
left  in  1946,  he  held  the  rank  of  major. 
He  served  In  China  and  Burma  where  he 
received  the  Bronze  Star.  He  received  the 
Order  of  the  Cloud  and  Banner  from  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  for  his 
superlative  training  of  Chinese  troops. 

After  World  War  II  he  entered  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  and  became,  in  his 
senior  year,  faculty  assistant  to  Prof. 
Herbert  Wechsler.  After  graduation  he 
served  ably  with  the  criminal  branch  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  then  was  ap- 
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Dolnted  an  assistant  district  attorney  of 
jJew  York  County  by  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan,  a  position  he  held  from 
1951  to  1955. 

Leonard  Reisman  was  my  classmate 
at  Columbia  Law  School,  my  associate  as 
a  fellow  assistant  district  attorney  under 
District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan.  and 
above  all.  a  friend  with  whom  I  shared 
common  interests.  His  unusually  per- 
ceptive mind,  his  keen  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  his  constant  sense  of 
justice  will  be  missed  by  all  who  cher- 
ished his  companionship.  His  profes- 
sional ability  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
law  enforcement  administrator  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  looked  to  him  for  lead- 
ership in  a  field  which  demands  new  and 
creative  approaches— the  kind  of  ap- 
proaches which  Leonard  Reisman  under- 
stood and  foresaw  as  necessary  in  our 
complex  urban  society. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  obituary  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  9,  1967: 
Leonard  Reisman,  46.  President  of  Criminal 

Justice     College,     Dies — Deputt     Police 

Commissioner  Became  the  First  Head  of 

CrrY  University  School  in  1965 

A  funeral  service  for  Leonard  E.  Reisman, 
president  of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
will  be  held  at  1  P.M.  tomorrow  at  the  River- 
side Chapel,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  79th 
Street. 

Mr.  Reisman,  a  former  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner, died  of  a  heart  attack  early  yes- 
terday. He  was  46  years  old  and  lived  at  555 
Kappock  Street.  Rlverdale.  the  Bronx.  He 
was  stricken  at  69th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
and  was  pronounced  dead  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  named  Mr. 
Reisman  in  October  of  1965  to  head  the  new 
College  of  Police  Science.  L.ist  December,  the 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  It  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  and  development  of 
tlie  criminal  justice  system,  and  the  majority 
or  students  are  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Reisman  outlined  the  school's  alms  In 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  American  Association  of  Umverslty  Wom- 
en Journal. 

"Police  administrators,"  he  wrote,  "are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  as  the  general  level 
o!  education  rises  throughout  the  country, 
the  level  of  education  of  its  police  services 
must  keep  pace  and.  Indeed,  move  ahead. 

"It  is  John  Jay's  purpose  to  strengthen  this 
recognition  by  graduating  more  and  more 
police  administrators  who  themselves  have 
iiad  the  advantages  of  higher  education.  Part 
of  John  Jay's  mission  is  to  prepare  proposals 
to  governmental  and  private  foundations  for 
funds  to  further  the  higher  education  of  po- 
lice science  faculties  on  a  nationwide  basis." 

Mr.  Reisman  served  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner In  charge  of  the  Police  Department's 
Division  of  Licenses  and  then  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  legal  matters  from  Febru- 
ary of  1960  to  October,  1965.  For  a  time  he 
was  chairman  of  the  department's  complaint 
review  board 

He  was  born  Feb.  26,  1921.  In  the  Bronx, 
the  son  of  the  late  Albert  Reisman,  a  textile 
broker,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Sallt.  and  entered 
City  College  at  the  age  of  15  There  wbiie 
majoring  In  political  science,  he  became  In- 
terested In  the  military,  and  he  was  made 
the  top  student  officer  in  the  college's  Re- 
serve Officers  Traimng  Corps  regiment. 

Too  young  to  receive  a  commission  on  his 
Sradiiation  in   '939.  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
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the  next  year.  When  he  left  the  Army  in  1946. 
he  held  the  rank  of  major.  He  served  as  an 
ordnance  officer  In  China  and  Burma,  win- 
ning a  Bronze  Star,  and  two  combat  stars. 
He  also  received  the  Order  of  the  Cloud  and 
Banner,  bestowed  by  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Government  for  his  training  of  Chinese 
troops. 

He  then  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School. 
In  his  senior  year  In  1949  he  became  faculty 
assistant  to  Herbert  Wechsler.  the  school's 
professor  of  criminal  law. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Reisman  went  to 
work  for  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  where  his 
courtroom  appearances  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  District  Attorney  Frank  S. 
Hogan. 

In  1951  Mr.  Hogan  coaxed  the  enterpris- 
ing defense  lawyer  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  and  Mr.  Reisman  served  for  four 
years  in  the  Appeals  and  Indictments  Bureau 
and  as  head  of  the  Complaint  Bureau  In 
General  Sessions  Court. 

BRreFLT  IN  rarvATE  practice 

He  left  In  1955  to  enter  private  practice  In 
the  Arm  of  Proskauer,  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn 
"to  see  what  civil  practice  was  like."  But  In 
1958  he  returned  to  criminal  law  as  assistant 
to  former  State  Senator  Bernard  Tompkins, 
a  special  state  prosecutor  named  by  Gov.  W. 
AverlU  Harrlman  to  look  into  aUeged  kick- 
backs by  contractors  to  highway  offlcials  in 
Ulster  County. 

He  was  working  on  this  assignment  when 
Police  Commissioner  Stephen  P.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed   him    Deputy   Commissioner. 

Mr.  Reisman  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Miriam  Horowitz;  a  son,  Mark;  a 
daughter,  Ellen;  his  mother.  Mrs.  Augusta 
Salit.  and  two  brothers.  Herbert  and  Gerald. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Reisman  will  be 
held  Thursday  at  11  A.M.  In  the  Police 
Academy,  235  East  20th  Street. 


FALSE  HANOI  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  typical  of  the  false,  hysterical  prop- 
aganda emanating  from  Hanoi.  The  fol- 
lowing came  over  the  news  wires 
throughout  the  world  a  few  hours  ago. 
This  sinister  propaganda  is  reprehensi- 
ble and  should  be  carefully  noted  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  who  have  any  doubt 
about  the  aggression  and  evil  intentions 
of  the  Hanoi  dictatorship. 

Nhan  Dan  Commentator  on  U.N. 

Hanoi. — The  commentator  of  Nhan  Dan 
today  castigated  the  U.S.  ruling  circles'  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Vietnam  problem  before 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

The  paper  said  that  this  move  Is  made 
along  with  rumor  spread  by  U.S.  propaganda 
that  the  NFLSV  desires  to  send  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  to  give  Its 
views  on  the  Vietnam  question. 

This  brazen  lie.  the  paper  pointed  out,  was 
refuted  by  the  South  Vietnam  Liberation 
press  agency  on  9  December. 

The  paper  continued:  To  make  the  United 
Nations  serve  their  aggressive  plan  against 
Vietnam  la  an  old  trick  of  the  U.S.  imperi- 
alists aimed  at  shielding  their  aggression 
and,  at  the  same  time,  scrapping  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam.  They  have 
tried  many  times  to  bring  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem before  the  umted  Nations  and  hawked 


their  so-called  good  will  for  peace  and  pro- 
posals for  unconditional  discussions.  As  a 
rule,  such  acts  were  taken  before  or  after 
their  acts  of  war  Intensification  and  expan- 
sion in  Vietnam  or  when  the  movement  of 
protest  against  their  aggressive  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  reaching  new  heights  in  the  world 
or  in  the  United  States  Itself.  But  all  these 
moves  have  failed  in  the  face  of  the  resolute 
opposition  from  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
world  public  opinion. 

Right  at  the  United  Nations,  delegates 
from  socialist  and  nationalist  countries  and 
even  some  U.S.  allies  have  condemned  the 
U.S.  colonialist  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  same  motives  as  mentioned  above  are 
behind  the  Johnson  clique's  present  scheme 
to  raise  the  Vietnam  Issue  before  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  clear  to  everybody  that  the 
U.S.  ruling  circles  are  frantically  stepping  up 
their  aggressive  war  in  both  south  and  north 
Vietnam.  They  have  decided  to  bring  50.000 
more  American  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and. 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  their  satelllteE  to 
contribute  more  mercenaries.  They  are 
threatening  to  extend  the  war  to  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  paper  emphasized;  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  made  It  clear  more  than  once 
that  the  United  Nations  has  no  jurisdiction 
whatsoever  to  settle  the  Vietnam  problem, 
and  that  all  UN  acts  of  interference  in  the 
Vietnam  Issue  are  completely  Illegal  and  in- 
valid The  war  in  Vietnam  was  provoked  by 
the  U.S.  Imperialists'  aggression.  Therefore,  to 
solve  the  Vietnam  problem,  the  United  States 
must  stop  its  aggression  in  Vietnam,  end 
definitively  and  unconditionally  the  bombing 
and  all  other  acts  of  war  against  the  DRV, 
pull  out  all  American  and  satellite  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  leave  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  alone  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 

The  only  legitimate  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  is  the  NFLSV.  The 
four-point  stand  of  the  DRV  government  and 
the  stand  of  the  NFLSV,  as  expounded  In  its 
political  program,  reflect  In  a  concentrated 
manner  the  fundamental  national  rights  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  also  the  basic 
principles  and  main  provisions  of  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  on  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  agreements  on  Vietnam  con- 
stitute an  International  legal  document 
which  the  countries  participating  in  the  Ge- 
neva conference,  as  well  as  other  countries 
and  the  United  Nations,  have  the  duty  to  re- 
spect. If  the  United  Nations  wants  xa  con- 
tribute to  the  safeguarding  of  peace  as  stipu- 
lated in  Its  charter,  it  must  condemn  the 
U.S.  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam,  demand  that 
the  United  States  stop  that  war.  and  not  al- 
low, In  one  way  or  another,  the  United  States 
to  use  It  to  further  its  aggressive  design  In 
Vietnam. 

The  paper  concluded:  the  U.S.  Imperialists 
are  suffering  heavy  defeats.  No  step  of  war 
escalation  and  no  fraud  can  save  them  from 
heavier  military  and  political  defeats.  The 
Vietnamese  people  are  resolved  to  carry  their 
sacred  war  of  resistance  against  U.S.  aggres- 
sion through  to  complete  victory. 


GUS  HALLER— A  PIONEER  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIS  HOME 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  S;x>aker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECOBr  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illmois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Dwember  12.  a  distinguished 
leader  in  Madison  County,  111.,  obsen-ed 
his  84th  birthday  Proper  recoemition 
was  given  to  this  event  In  an  article  in 
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the  Wood  River.  III.,  Journal  of  pccembcr 
7.  1967. 1  havr  been  personally  ntQunlnted 
with  the  Kentleman  so  honorfd  by  his 
local  community  for  over  35  yfars. 

There  arc  few  people  In  i  Madison 
County  who  do  not  know  of  the  great 
contributions  to  his  home  ccinmunlty 
made  by  Gas  Hailer.  Gus  Haler  set  a 
record  In  Madison  County  by  jresldlnR 
a.s  chnlrmnii  of  Its  Rovemlng  lody.  the 
board  of  supervisors,  for  30  cc  isecutlve 
years.  This,  however.  Is  only  o  ic  of  his 
many  achievements.  RcadlnR  t  le  article 
in  the  Wood  River  new.spapcr  will  Rive 
one  a  Rood  account  of  the  ear  /  history 
of  the  area  In  which  Gus  Ilaller  has  lived 
all  of  his  life. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  I 
herewith  Include  the  nne  artk  le  which 
traces  the  exemplary  life  of  tMs  senior 
statesman : 

Ova  Hai.i.kr,  84.  Living  8aoa  or  American 
Drkam 

Next  Tiiosdny.  Dec.  12.  Wcxxl  R  ver'B  dls- 
tliiKUlshod  senior  sttitesniiin.  Own  I  nller,  will 
be  84  yeiirs  old  Insteiid  of  cclebi  UIng  the 
occnaloii  In  the  foiiventlonal  munn  ir.  he  will 
apond  the  diiy  at  the  bedside  of  \  rs.  Hnller 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  AlUm,  vhere  she 
Is  In  traction  from  recovery  from  (  leg  frac- 
ture, suffered  In  a  recent  fall  of  only  two 
stops  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalrcai  ;  In  their 
home  In  Hoaowood  HclRhtfl.  In  the  fall  on  a 
ruR  which  slipped,  the  bones  we  e  broken 
a  few  Inches  below  the  knee. 

In  other  years.  Haller  has  beei  i  able  to 
stand  In  his  yard  on  the  crest  of  Nl  ith  Street 
Hill,  look  down  Into  the  valleys  of  W  ood  River 
and  Eiust  Alton  and  say  "I've  seen  ihat  land 
errow  from  a  melon  farm  on  a  sand  Idge  Into 
an  Indu.strlal  empire"  And  Infoi  ned  eco- 
nomic observers  mlRht  add  that  Ja  public 
service  has  contributed  substantial  y  to  that 
growtl'. 

Haller's  career  has  been  unique  n  the  de- 
velopment of  Madison  County.  Pc  r  30  con- 
secutive years  ending  In  1933.  he  w(  s  "Cheer- 
nmn"  of  Its  RovernlnR  body,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  on  which  he  began  ervlce  In 
1913.  a  record  unmatched  in  oth  r  IlUnola 
counties,  and  perhaps  the  nation. 

COLORFUL  CARKER 

The  career  of  Ous  Haller  makes  i  colorful 
saga,  son  of  a  pioneer  Wood  River  fi  rmer,  Al- 
bert Haller  whose  land  Is  now  a  pi  rt  of  the 
Amerlcon  Oil  Plant,  he,  like  othe  s  In  the 
area  depended  on  melons  for  a  c  lah  crop. 
He  recalls  with  pride  that  he  shl  iped  car- 
load lots  of  watermelons  to  Jim  Smith,  a 
Jerseyvllle  merchant,  at  ten  cento  a  Jlece.  300 
to  the  car. 

Born  In  1883,  he  was  a  husky  yc  ung  man 
when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  o  Indiana 
began  building  the  first  refinery  In  the  area. 
It  was  a  sensational  event,  and  ofl  pred  new 
opportunities  for  employment  ank  adven- 
ture. I 

With  a  mule  team  and  farm  vAgon,  he 
earned  more  than  the  melons  paid  b  hauling 
materials  from  the  steamboat  land!  ig  to  the 
building  site.  Hundreds  of  building  workmen 
come  to  get  the  high  pay— $13  to  »;  4  a  week 
then — Jobs,  and  the  town  of  Ben  >ow  City 
sprang  up  to  supply  their  needs  ai  d  wanto. 

FROimUl    TOWN 

It  was  a  picturesque  fronUer  town,  with 
19  saloons  as  principal  businesses,  aild  a  pop- 
ulaUon  of  about  76  actual  resident  .  As  an 
Illustration  of  ite  mushroom  dev<  opment. 
Haller  describes  one  of  his  lucratlvj  hauling 
Jobs.  "A  business  agent  for  a  labjr  union 
shipped  In  a  saloon  outfit  on  the  Sgread  Ea- 
gle packet  boat  and  hired  me  to  haul  It  to  his 
lot.  On  the  first  load  I  took  a  tent,  counter, 
and  several  cases  of  merchandise,  tl  en  went 
back  for  the  second  load.  The  lan  Ing  was 


only  a  mile  away,  but  by  the  time  I  got  back. 
It  was  all  set  up  and  he  was  In  business. 

"This  was  the  time  of  a  money  panic,  and 
the  construction  men  had  to  be  paid  in  gold 
and  sliver  coins,  which  rang  on  the  bars, 
counters  and  gaming  tables  which  these 
rough  and  ready  men  liked  to  patronize. 
Board  and  lodging  cost  only  $3.60  or  94  a 
week,  BO  there  was  plenty  to  spend  for  rec- 
reation In  what  would  now  be  outlawed  as 
dens  of  Iniquity,  some  of  which  burned  red 
Ughto  to  signify  the  practice  of  the  oldest 
profession. 

liORRirYINO 

"Such  a  community  would  be  horrifying 
In  these  times,  and  quickly  closed  down,  but 
In  those  days  It  was  not  an  uncommon  spec- 
tacle, which  shows  how  times  and  customs 
have  changed.  Col  A.  E.  Benbow  was  the 
founder  and  mayor.  He  was  a  distinguished 
man.  had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  United  States  Marshal,  and  though  resi- 
dents of  his  city  would  be  clossed  as  liberal, 
to  say  the  least,  he  held  the  respect  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Haller  served  on  the  Benbow  city  police 
force,  where  his  physique  was  an  asset  In 
preserving  the  peace,  which  had  grown  up 
and  annexed  Benbow  City.  Here  he  found  ad- 
venture too,  which  Included  a  fight  with  a 
mad  dog  whose  bite  proved  fatal  for  his  col- 
league, John  Phlpps. 

STAMPEDE 

Few  present-day  citizens  have  seen  what 
Haller  calls  a  "stompede"  but  he  was  In  one. 
"During  World  War  I  the  late  H.  J.  'RaLsh' 
Bowman  was  a  buyer  of  horses  for  the  French 
and  Belgian  governments.  He  had  fenced 
land  which  Is  now  an  East  Alton  playground 
and  extended  down  to  the  area  of  the  Wood 
River  Township  Hospital.  In  this  huge  cor- 
ral, the  French  and  Belgians  assembled  thou- 
sands of  horses  bought  In  southern  Illinois 
and  Missouri  One  night  during  a  heavy  rain 
storm  there  came  a  terrific  lightning  and 
thunder  storm,  which  throw  the  horses  Into 
a  panic.  They  burst  through  the  fences  and 
raced  down  the  cinder  road  which  Is  now 
Wood  River  Avenue,  elght-ln-a-breast. 
Phlpps  tried  to  stop  them  and  nearly  got 
trampled  to  death,  but  I  knew  we  were  out- 
numbered and  let  them  pass.  It  took  weeks 
to  round  them  up  again,  many  got  trapped 
In  railroad  tracks  and  fences  and  had  to  be 
destroyed." 

UNCLE    JOE    CANNON 

As  a  member  of  the  County  Board.  Haller 
was  an  official  participant  In  the  dedication 
of  the  Madison  County  Court  House  In  191S, 
regarded  as  a  magnificent  edifice  He  sat  on 
the  platform  with  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Illinois  colorful 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  who  made  the  dedica- 
tory address. 

Despite  the  unavoidable  toll  of  the  years, 
the  eyes  that  have  seen  the  events  he  de- 
scribes still  have  a  twinkle  and  are  sh.irp 
enough  to  read  without  glas&es  or  draw  a 
bead  on  a  mallard  duck.  Drive  with  him 
down  Route  III  below  the  Shell  OH  plant 
and  he  will  point  out  the  site  of  Grassy  Lake 
where  he  hunted  ducks  and  geese  which  gath- 
ered by  the  thousands,  and  a  bag  of  100  was 
not  unusual  for  a  day's  shooting. 

In  his  30  years  as  chairman  of  the  County 
Board  which  Included  the  depression  era, 
there  were  many  fiscal  problems  which  had 
to  be  solved  to  preserve  a  stable  county  gov- 
ernment. His  sound  Judgment  as  its  head 
retained  the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  and 
won  the  confidence  of  business  and  industrial 
leaders  whose  decisions  brought  about  ex- 
pansion of  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
Wood  River,  Alton  and  Granite  City.  These 
Included  the  Industrial  pioneers,  OUn's 
Levls's.  Aklns,  Neldrlnghauses,  Duncans, 
Rodgers.  Clarkes  and  Manbecks. 

In  the  Wood  River  flood  of  1915.  he  sat  all 
night  on  the  roof  of  OUn's  Western  Cortrldge 
boiler  house  where  he  was  a  flreman.  while 
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15  feet  of  flood  water  roared  through  EMf 
Alton.  "     "*' 

When  the  refinery  was  completed  (he  stUl 
calls  It  SUndard  Oil,  Indifferent  to  corporats 
modlflcatlons)   Haller  became  the  chief  of  its 
protection  force,  retiring  to  his  county  do 
Utlcal  duties  when  he  was  65. 

Though  he  has  lived  through  flamboyant 
times,  Haller's  practice  of  vices  has  been  sur 
prlslngly  limited  to  two; 

(1)  He  dellghto  to  gamble  at  pinochle  for 
50c  a  game  and  25c  a  set; 

CHAWS  TOBACCO 

(2)  He  Is  dedicated  to  the  liberal  mastica- 
tion of  a  plant  of  the  nlghtohade  family 
which  Is  packaged  under  the  brand  of  Beech 
Nut.  He  hopes  that  Olln's  merger  of  Squibb 
and  Beech  Nut  companies  will  not  retract 
from  Its  beneflclal  qualities. 

His  birthday  celebration  will  be  In  con- 
trast to  the  reminiscences  here  set  forth  but 
his  friends  will  deem  It  appropriate  to  be  at 
the  sick  bed  of  the  wife  who  has  stood  at 
his  side  through  57  adventuroxis  years,  the 
former  Adeline  Meyers  of  Calhoun  County, 
together  with  their  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Ver- 
nolce  Orr  and  Mrs   VIri;lnla  Ostanlk. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  DISBANDED 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  cas- 
ualty of  the  meat-ax  approach  demon- 
strated by  the  House  and  the  other  body 
in  adopting  the  expenditure  reductions, 
which  were  contained  In  the  continuing 
resolution  of  December  11.  has  been,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  cities  of  America. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
appointed  by  the  President  last  July,  Is 
to  be  severely  restricted,  and  will  prob- 
ably cease  operation  before  Its  1-year 
term  Is  complete. 

The  justification  oflered  Is  that  funds 
are  scarce,  that  the  fleldwork  is  com- 
plete, and  that  It  Is  desirable  to  acceler- 
ate the  timetable  so  that  the  report  will 
be  out  well  before  the  summer. 

Now.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration is  unable  to  find  Si  million  to 
continue  the  work  of  a  body  which  was 
established  as  a  response  to  the  most 
serious  American  crisis  since  the  great 
depression.  And  while  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  preliminary  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  as  soon  as  possible,  this  is 
no  reason  to  dissolve  the  staff.  The  origi- 
nal plan  called  for  a  preliminary  report 
In  January  to  make  public  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  about  the  causes  of  the 
disorders  and  to  recommend  short-term 
measures,  and  a  final  report  In  June  to 
suggest  long-term  solutions  and  to 
examine  the  problem  In  greater  detail 
Out  of  74  full-time  professional  staff- 
ers. 34  will  be  dropped  by  January  1:  and 
by  Februar>'  1  another  19  will  be  released, 
leaving  only  21  to  prepare  the  report. 
Rather  than  disband,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  study  be  continued  in  more 
depth  and  that  long-term  solutions  be 
offered. 
The  press  has  suggested  a  possibility 
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tjiat  I  would  hope  is  untrue:  that  the 
conclusions  were  found  to  be  embarrass- 
ing and  the  Commission  was,  therefore, 
to  be  disbanded  early.  I  hope  that  this 
Is  not  the  case.  Solutions  will  not  be 
found  unless  the  facts — however  harsh — 
are  faced  candidly.  No  researcher  worth 
the  name  excerpts  only  those  findings 
which  are  convenient.  Undoubtedly,  a 
competent  commission  Investigating  the 
causes  of  the  disorders  will  find  faults 
in  Federal  programs,  in  local  adminis- 
trations, in  police-community  relations, 
and  in  the  meager  share  of  national  re- 
sources being  spent  on  urban  problems. 

Such  conclusions  should  not  be  swept 
under  the  rug  or  there  will  be  no  solu- 
tions. Today  I  wrote  to  the  President  ex- 
pressing my  concern  about  the  premature 
phasing  out  of  the  Commission.  In  part, 
I  wrote: 

Creative  and  courageous  solutions  must  be 
found  to  counter  the  chorus  of  reaction 
which  calls  only  for  more  police. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  findings 
of  the  Commission  will  be  unpleasant  or 
even  impolitic.  But  solutions  consistent  with 
t  free  and  progressive  society  will  not  be 
found  unless  the  harsh  facts  are  faced  can- 
didly. I  cannot  understand  how  disbanding 
the  Commission  will  serve  this  end. 

I  urge  the  President  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  paper  over  the  problem,  and  to 
let  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
continue  its  work. 

Surely  the  funds  are  available  for  this 
critical  effort  which  must  not  be  cut  off 
In  midair. 


AEC  CENSORS  NEWS 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SA\XOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  my  colleagues  Informed 
on  the  activities  of  the  proposal  to  build 
»  nuclear  reactor  plant  near  Denver, 
Colo.,  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  most  recent  article  from  the 
Cervl's  Rocky  Mountain  Journal : 
What  Goes  on   at  Rocky  Plats? — Expebts 
Sats    AEC    Censors    News    of    Emplotee 
Radution   Exposure 

(An  article  In  a  continuing  series) 
A*  scenes  relating  to  the  Public  TJtUltles 
Commission's  charade  on  the  Fort  St.  Vraln 
Nuclear  Generating  Station  continue  to  be 
enacted,  news  repwrts  from  Washington 
r&lsed  doubts  that  St.  Vrain  will  ever  be 
tiullt,  notwlthstendlng  the  PUC's  apparent 
determination  to  push  through  the  proposal. 
The  St.  Vraln  plant  Is  a  project  of  the 
Public  Service  Co.  (PSCoi  in  conjunction 
*lth  other  firms.  It  has  been  challenged  on 
safety  and  economic  grounds. 

More  than  50  i>er  cent  of  Its  cost  will  be 
met  by  a  federal  subsidy. 

The  balance  will  be  paid  by  the  electrical 
consumers   of   Colorado. 

The  new  crimp  facing  St.  Vraln  comes 
from  Congress,  where  there  Is  mounting 
iisplclon  that  the  federal  subsidy  program 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
*>»»  become  an  unprofitable  chameleon  and 
*n  unjustified  burden  up)on  the  taxpayer. 
Last  Friday,  Sen.  Edmund  3.  Muakle   (D- 


Malne)  announced  that  his  committee  on 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  would  start 
an  Investigation  Into  the  menace  presented 
by  nuclear  generating  plants,  as  soon  as 
Congress  adjourned. 

An  unfavorable  report  by  Muskle's  group 
could  pose  an  insurmountable  hurdle  for 
much  of  the  AEC's  program  m  It  Is  presently 
constituted.  A  number  of  projected  plants 
may   never   be   built. 

Also  pressuring  the  demand  for  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  the  role  of  the  AEC  In  the  United 
States,  Is  recent  action  taken  by  the  British 
government  In  dissolving  the  structure  of  Its 
Atomic  Energy  Authority. 

That  Socialist-governed  nation  has  found 
It  expedient  to  charter  its  future  atomic 
course  through  private  corporations  making 
atomic  fuel  elements  and  contracting  out  on 
construction. 

In  other  words,  any  gamble  by  hard-nosed 
Industry  in  the  nuclear  electricity  generation 
field,  will  no  longer  have  the  assuring  back- 
drop of  subsidization.  The  profilgacy  of  a  tax- 
payer-supported atomic  agency  can  no  longer 
run  riot — In  Britain. 

While  the  economic  plight  of  Britain  may 
have  had  an  effect  upon  the  political  con- 
siderations, the  economic  conditions  involved 
In  the  fantastically  expensive  nuclear  power 
plants,  had  been  brewing  and  Increasing  for 
years. 

Washington  politicians  and  economists  are 
drawing  parallels  between  Britain  and  this 
nation  In  the  atomic  power  field. 

Influential  sources  believe  the  whole  sys- 
tem under  which  the  AEC  Is  projecting  Its 
programs,  needs  to  be  totally  reviewed,  for 
propriety  so  far  as  the  economics  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  allay  suspicions  and  Initiate 
adequate  safeguards  where  fears  have  been 
aroused  over  the  "safety"  factors  In  radia- 
tion perils. 

A  corollary  to  the  latter  Is  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  so  far  as  compensation  Is 
concerned.  60  the  atomic  workers  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  Inadequacy  of  safeguards 
In  the  past. 

St.  Vraln  Itself  has  been  challenged  by  a 
team  of  Washington  exf>erts  as  a  potential 
menace  to  the  people  of  Colorado. 

The  experts  were  refused  permission  to 
testify  before  the  PUC.  along  with  Inde- 
pendent Colorado  utilities. 

Leo  Goodman,  one  of  the  rejected  experts 
who  has  had  more  than  two  decades  of  ex- 
perience with  the  atomic  industry,  thought 
that  Commissioner  Henry  E.  Zarlengo.  who 
spearheaded  the  PUC  policy,  "has  been  an 
unwitting  help." 

"The  fact  that  Colorado's  own  PUC  agency 
has  refused  to  even  listen  to  anything  against 
the  St.  Vraln  project  has  been  duly  noted  In 
Washington.  Naturally,  the  authorities  in 
Washington  are  astonished  and  Interest  has 
been  stimulated,"  Goodman  said,  adding  an 
allegory  with  a  pointed  barb  for  a  Westerner. 

"Mr.  Zarlengo  appears  to  have  had  the  bit 
In  his  teeth,  but  he  didn't  know  which  direc- 
tion he  was  headed." 

Goodman  visited  Denver  for  the  PUC  hear- 
ings, along  with  national  officials  represent- 
ing the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Goodman  has  no  connection  with  that  union. 

The  group  stayed  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel 
where  they  were  Interviewed  by  Cervi's 
Journal. 

The  group's  suite  was  visited  one  evening 
by  a  delegation  from  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s 
plant  at  Rocky  Flats,  which  Is  heavily  en- 
gaged In  the  manvLfacture  and  storage  of 
atomic  weapons,  as  well  as  nerve  gases. 

The  Dow  workers,  one  after  the  other,  re- 
counted case  histories  on  leukemia  and  other 
cancers.  They  expressed  misgivings  that  the 
aliments  were  directly  linked  with  exposure 
to  radiation. 

Their  names,  which  they  freely  gave,  will 
not  be  published  by  Cervl's  Journal. 

The  last  man  told  a  story  of  how  his  face 
puffed  up  to  an  extent  that  he  believed  he 


had  an  Infected  tooth.  He  consulted  a  dentist 
who  suggested  he  see  the  plant  doctor. 

"I  went  to  the  doctor  (at  Dow)."  he  said. 
"He  didn't  have  too  much  to  say. 

"He  told  me  I  had  better  go  and  see  a 
doctor  or  learn  to  live  with  It."  He  added: 
'There's  nothing  I  can  do  for  you.'  " 

The  sick  man  went  to  his  own  doctor  who 
diagnosed  leukemia. 

The  man  reported  back  to  Dow  and  said  be 
thought  radiation  had  brought  about  his 
condition.  The  officials  shrugged — not  with- 
out sympathy — but  said  nothing  could  be 
done  so  far  as  a  medical  claim  was  concerned, 
that  his  Illness  was  due  to  his  work. 

"They  said  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
leukemia  was  caused  through  my  Job,"  he 
said. 

Without  emotion,  the  man  said  his  case 
was  determined  to  be  "terminal." 

He  is  still  working  at  Rocky  Flats. 

"What  else  is  there  to  do?"  he  said. 

Officials  of  District  50  of  the  International 
Union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  repre- 
senting the  Dow  Chemical  workers,  will  not 
discuss  the  radiation  dangers  Involved  for 
workers  at  Rocky  Flats. 

If  they  do,  they  face  loss  of  their  security 
clearance.  Newspapermen,  of  course,  cannot 
enter  the  plant  area,  talk  to  the  atomic  work- 
ers, or  have  explained  for  them  by  Dow 
officials,  what  the  dangers  are  and  what  pre- 
cautions are  taken. 

Men  like  Goodman,  however,  are  not  re- 
stricted In  what  they  can  rejjort  or  say. 

He  views  the  security  curtain  as  an  effec- 
tive shield  for  the  AEC,  more  than  as  a  veil 
for  national  Interest. 

"Any  potential  enemy  probably  knows  in 
essence  what's  going  on  there,"  he  points  out. 

Goodman  has  compiled  some  1,000  case 
histories  of  men  affected  by  radiation. 

He  said  the  final  Dow  leukemia  victim  was 
about  the  200th  case  suffering  from  cancer 
whom  he  had  met  personally  from  visits  to 
atomic  plant  areas. 

"In  not  one  case  has  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  admitted  liability,"  he  said. 

From  "atomic  science  fatalities" — the  term 
used  in  radioactivity  accidents  and  Inhala- 
tions— there  have  been  several  hundred 
deaths,  according  to  Goodman. 

He  said  there  were  some  1.400  known  Inci- 
dents of  mischance  In  atomic  plants. 

"We  have  records  on  more  than  400  in- 
juries following  exposure  to  radiation.  What 
we  don't  know  is  how  many  more  thousands 
have  been  affected  and  when  It  will  come  to 
light,"  he  added. 

A  few  years  back,  Goodman  took  a  group 
of  Ckjloradan  atomic  workers  before  a  legis- 
lative committee  investigating  the  adequacy 
of  Workmen's  Comjjensatlon  laws. 

"I  showed  that  these  men  were  not  being 
protected  despite  all  the  vaunted  safe- 
guards." he  said. 

No  matter  what  the  atomic  accident  is,  the 
AEC  admittedly  clamps  down  a  tight  security 
lid. 

Thus,  on  Nov.  24,  when  a  merchant  ship's 
reactor  exploded  in  the  Atlantic,  no  infor- 
mation was  released  on  the  extent  of  the 
harmful  effects  sustained  by  the  crew.  Data 
eventually,  somehow,  always  funnels  down 
to  Goodman. 

The  ship  was  towed  Into  Hoboken,  NJ. 
where  '"Investigation"  is  under  way.  The 
ship's  reactor,  built  In  1962,  under  AEC  aus- 
pices, w£is  criticized  by  the  British  atomic 
authorities  as  being  "risky." 

Only  through  union  concern  for  safety  of 
their  workers,  is  there  any  insistent  voice 
constantly  applying  pressure  for  the  public 
safety. 

The  Goodmans  are  striving  for  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  They  see  the 
atomic  plant  workers  as  privates  without 
first-class  privilege.  The  scientists  are  the 
generals,  and  quasi-Judicial  agencies  which 
react  like  Colorado's  PUC,  are  scornfully  In- 
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terpreted  as  obtuse  sellouts  whosi 
Is  horlzoned  by  economic  boom  at 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  i  entleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook)  m  ly  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tl  e  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob  ectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen:  an  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Sp€  iker,  the 
American  Security  Council's  W  ishington 
Report  recently  quoted  a  flgui  ;  which  I 
believe  is  little  known  throuc  lout  this 
country.  The  figure  is  $500  m:  lion,  and 
it  Is  the  estimated  loss  to  US  shipping 
and  supplies  through  North  V  etnamese 
attempts  to  blockade  Saigor  Harbor. 
This  one-half  billion  dollars  is  the  esti- 
mate for  U.S.  shipping  alone  and  does 
not  include  losses  to  allied  v(  ssels  and 
supplies. 

In  contrast,  what  have  w(  exacted 
from  the  enemy  at  the  majo  •  Port  of 
Haiphong  for  the  thousands  a  nd  thou- 
sands of  casualties  they  and  1  leir  sup- 
pliers have  Inflicted  on  Americ  in  troops 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  mil  tary  and 
civilian  population?  In  contras  ,  it  would 
be  little  or  nothing. 

While  the  enemy  is  daily  ei  gaged  in 
blockading  Saigon  Harbor  we  d  lily  avoid 
the  plum  of  Haiphong.  Possib  y  part  of 
the  reason,  if  not  the  prlmarj  concern, 
is  expressed  in  the  quotation  )f  Secre- 
tary Rusk  contained  in  the  AS  i:  report: 

If  W€  (the  United  States)  took  their  own 
ropes  of  mines  out  of  Saigon  hi  rbor,  and 
placed  them  In  the  harbor  of  Halp  long,  that 
would  be  escalation  according  to  i  ur  critics. 

The  report,  which  I  will  Inch  de  below, 
discusses  various  methods  of  ne  itrallzlng 
this  enemy  port.  I  believe  we  sh  auld  take 
Immediate  actions  to  impleme;  it  a  plan 
which  will  carry  out  this  ne  itralizlng 
objective 

The  six  methods  listed  belov  run  the 
gamut  of  the  possibilities  but  Itiey  have 
in  common  the  primary  attem  jt  to  save 
American  lives,  insure  a  more  li  imedlate 
end  to  the  war.  and  preserve  t  le  nation 
of  South  Vietnam. 

This  particular  report  is  s  gned  by 
three  persons  from  the  presage-laden 
staff  of  the  American  Security^  Council. 
Two  of  the  men  are  retired  miliary  of- 
ficers and  the  third  is  Dr.  Stifan  Pos- 
sony,  wiio  Is  well  known  for  hia  associa- 
tion with  the  Hoover  Institutioi  for  War 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  and  a  so  as  an 
expert  witness  before  congressi^al  com- 
mittees. 

The  report  follows: 


Changing  the  Odds:  A  "Cost- 
Step  Toward  Shorteninc  thi 
Vietnam 

What  would  happen  If  the  Un 
should  capitulate  to  the  Soviets'  s 
mand  that  we  stop  bombing  North 

According  to  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  J   W 
bright,  we  should  do  so  "In  the 
whatever     influence     Russia     has 
migfit  be   brought   to   bear  on 
ment    of    a    negotiated    peace 
added.) 


th 


credulity         According  to  four-star  General  Dwlght  E. 

my  cost.         Beach.   Commander  of   U.S.   Army   forces  in 

the  Pacific,  If  we  stop  the  bombing,  "we're 

just    condemning    another    10.000    American 

servicemen  to  death."  (Emphasis  added.) 

General  Beach  spoke  from  experience  and 
out  of  concern  for  his  men  (of  the  462,809 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  302.000  of  them 
are  Army  forces  under  his  command).  His 
estimate  wa^  not  given  off-the-cuff,  but  was 
the  subject  of  a  most  extraordinary  press 
conference,  the  first  one  called  by  USARPAC 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Slgniftcantly,  it  was  held  Just  four  days  after 
the  Glassboro  summit  talks. 

Although  expressed  In  terms  of  the  cost 
In  lives  which  would  result  from  stoppitig 
the  present  limited-objective  bombing,  Gen- 
eral Beach's  estimate  Inescapably  provides 
the  first  concrete  basis  for  e.-5tlmatlng  the 
cost  In  blood  and  treasure  of  the  U.S.  failure 
to  start  denying  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  the  greatest  of  all  of  their  war- 
making  assets:  the  free  flow  through  Hai- 
phong harbor  of  all  types  of  weapons,  am- 
munition, military  supplies  and  materials, 
petroleum  and  other  products  essential  to 
sustaining  a  war  effort. 

BLOCKING  HAIPHONG  WOULD  SHORTEN  THE  WAR 
AND  SAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  LIVES 

For  years  now,  military  experts  with  ex- 
perience In  war  and  practical  knowledge  of 
use  of  air  power  and  sea  power,  have  agreed 
that  to  shorten  the  war  In  Vietnam  "the  first 
thing  to  do  Is  to  block  the  port  of  Haiphong." 
This  substantially  unanimous  Judgment  Is 
supported  by  the  Pentagon's  own  latest  sta- 
tistics of  the  sources  of  military  aid  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists.  Red  China 
furnishes  about  one  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  a  year  (a  total  of  $200,000,000  through 
1966) — whereas  more  than  a  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  In  value  of  weapons,  war 
materials.  Industrial  and  transportation 
equipment  are  furnished  annually  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  The  great  mass  of  this 
Is  brought  in  through  Haiphong  harbor.  (As 
early  as  the  end  of  1966,  the  Soviets  had 
furnished  an  estimated  total  of  $1.5  billion  in 
war  aid  to  Hanoi.)  ■' 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  war  could  be 
shortened  by  cutting  oft  this  flow  of  war- 
sustalntng  weaponry  and  supplies,  the  civil- 
ian leadership  of  the  Pentagon  has  been  re- 
luctant to  utilize  even  the  most  "peaceful" 
means  of  denying  the  enemy  the  use  of  Hai- 
phong. However,  a  new  crisis  Is  rising:  heavy, 
advanced  Soviet  weapons  are  now  killing  and 
wounding  U.S.  troops  quite  literally  by  the 
thousands.  It  Is  so  serious  that  the  President 
has  expressed  his  personal  concern. 

To  quote  an  AP  dispatch  dated  out  of 
Washington,  July  7,  1967:  "The  Soviets  have 
furnished  the  North  Vietnamese  more  than 
10.000  artillery  pieces,  mortars,  and  other 
heavy  weapons."  Russian  140  mm  rockets  and 
the  most  advanced  models  of  Soviet  152  mm 
artillery  pieces  which  hurl  their  projectiles 
more  than  17  miles  have  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  on  company  after  company  of  U.S. 
Marines  In  the  DMZ  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Further,  for  the  first  time,  Soviet  SAM 
batteries  are  deployed  In  the  DMZ.  thus 
greatly  handicapping  U.S.  B-52  strikes  In- 
tended to  save  our  Marines  from  the  heavy 
Soviet  weapons.  In  addition  to  surface-to-air 
missiles,  all  at  .which  are  Soviet  and  all  of 
which  are  brought  In  through  Haiphong,  all 
of  the  advanced  models  of  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  radar  which  shoot  down  American  alr- 
;ed  States  craft  have  been  brought  In  by  the  Soviets 
mmlt  de-  or  their  satellites  through  Haiphong. 
Vietnam?  The  North  Vietnamese  Communists  claim 

Senate  that  more  than  2,(K)0  U.S.  aircraft  have  been 
Ham  Pul-  shot  down  by  them,  and  the  Pentagon  now 
'lope  that  admits  that  the  figure  Is  over  660  aircraft 
In  Hanoi  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  alone.  The 
achieve-  coet  to  the  American  taxpayer  and  the  U.S. 
Emphasis  economy  runs  into  billions  of  dollars.  This 
Is  a  further  element  of  the  coet  of  Haiphong. 
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Therefore,  whereas  stopping  the  present 
U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  presently  V 
confined  to  minor  and  primarily  tactical 
targets  would  condemn  "another  10,0(X) 
American  servicemen  to  death,"  the  failure 
thus  far  to  block  Haiphong  harbor  has  al- 
ready condemned  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  to  be  killed  by  Soviet  weapons  and 
ammunition  freely  delivered  through  Hai- 
phong. Tragically,  the  cost  In  American  lives 
Is  splrallng  every  month— so  every  month  of 
further  delay  Is,  in  effect,  condemning 
hundreds  of  additional  U.S.  fighting  men  to 
death, 

SOME  ALTERNATIVES 

There  are  at  least  five  widely-dlscussed 
major  typee  of  action  open  to  the  U.S.  which 
could  halt  the  rising  spiral  of  American 
casualties  by  blocking  Haiphong.  A  sixth 
method  has  not  heretofore  been  publicly 
discussed. 

1.  Bombing  Is  one  way  of  doing  it.  It 
would  be  most  effective  In  destroying  port 
facilities,  sinking  ships  In  the  p>ort.  deetroylng 
unloaded  and  stockpiled  cargo,  and  de- 
stroying the  land  transport  system  serving 
Haiphong,  Adequate  warning  could  be 
given  to  the  Soviets  and  "neutrals."  Exclusion 
of  the  Haiphong  complex  as  a  bombing  target 
Is  the  prime  factor  In  preventing  U.S.  bomb- 
ing from  bringing  the  war  to  an  early  end.  In 
addition  to  saving  thousands  of  American 
lives  as  It  now  does. 

2.  Mining  of  the  sea  and  river  approaches  to 
Haiphong  would  also  be  effective.  The  enemy 
does  It  to  us  In  South  Vietnam — but.  as  ex- 
plained by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  In  May 
1967;  "  •  •  •  If  we  (the  United  States)  toolc 
their  own  ropes  of  mines  out  of  the  Saigon 
harbor,  and  placed  them  In  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong,  that  would  be  escalation  accord- 
ing to  our  critics." 

TTiere  has  been  little  public  Information  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  U.S.  losses  due  to  enemy 
mines  and  activity  In  Saigon  harbor  and 
similar  areas  In  South  Vietnam.  U.S.  ships 
and  cargoes  worth  nearly  $500,000,000  have 
been  victims  of  such  enemy  action.  Neutral 
shipping  Is  also  In  danger  from  the  Viet 
Cong  In  Saigon  harbor:  one  British  ship  was 
exploded  by  a  mine  there  recently  and  nearly 
sunk. 

3.  A  "declaration  of  contraband"  by  the 
United  States  would  also  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective. This  has  the  advantage  of  being 
"peaceful" — at  least  unless  and  until  the 
Soviets  should  send  warships  or  submarines 
to  challenge  it.  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  they 
would  challenge  the  U.  S.  Navy  short  of  a 
general  war  Also,  a  contraband  declaration 
Is  not  an  "act  of  war,"  although  In  prenu- 
clear  eras,  only  formally  recognized  "bel- 
ligerents" had  the  "right"  to  Issue  such  a 
declaration  under  which  they  could  visit 
and  search  ships — even  of  neutrals — seize  and 
confiscate  any  cargo  found  In  violation  of 
the  declared  list  of  contraband.  The  old  no- 
tion of  the  requirement  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  to  create  the  status  of  a  "bel- 
ligerent" waa  outmoded  by  the  atomic  age. 
(The  "quarantine"  of  Cuba  In  1962  under 
orders  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  not 
regarded  as  "an  act  of  war"  by  the  Soviets.) 

A  "declaration  of  contraband,"  appropri- 
ately enforced,  could  deprive  the  Commu- 
nists of  mlssilefl.  rockets.  POL.  railroad  and 
communications  equipment,  trucks,  ammu- 
nition, and  most  of  the  modern  small  arnu 
being  used  effectively  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong.  Equally  Important,  It 
could  keep  out  all  of  the  advanced  anti-air- 
craft weapons  and  systems  used  to  shoot 
down  U.S.  pilots,  and  substantially  all  of 
the  heavy  Soviet  weapons  which  are  pres- 
ently responsible  for  hundreds  of  U.S  casu- 
alties per   month. 

4.  A  classic  "blockade"  of  the  entire  coast 
of  North  Vietnam  would  be  a  most  effective 
method  of  employing  U.  S  sea  pKiwer  and  air 
fxjwer.  It  could  accomplish  the  same  type 
of  cut-off  of  war  supplies  and  weapons  as  » 
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declaration  of  contraband,  and  also  could 
close  smaller  movements  of  supplies  which 
contraband  enXorcement  might  not  reach.  It 
l«  tiowever,  more  "warlike"  than  a  contra- 
band declaration.  It,  too,  was  formerly  rec- 
ognized as  a  right  pertaining  only  to  a  for- 
mally-declared  "belUgcrent"— but  to  pre- 
^d  that  the  U.  S.  Is  not  a  de  facto  bel- 
ligerent In  Vietnam  would  be  stretching  a 
legal  fiction  far  beyond  the  realm  of  nuclear 
ige  reality.  As  stated  by  Premier  Aleksel 
gosy^n  at  the  Glassboro  summit,  the  poe- 
slbUlty  of  nuclear  oonfilct  has  produced  "a 
oew  reality  In  questions  of  war  and  i>eace." 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  proved  that  even 
what  amounts  to  a  huge  blockade  is  not 
necessarily  an  "act  of  war."  The  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  raised  the  "threshold" 
of  war  between  major  powers. 

There  Is  little  chance,  however,  of  Wash- 
ington approving  either  a  "declaration  of 
contraband"  or  a  blockade.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered that  either  would  Involve  too  great 
a  risk  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  State  Department's  formal  apologies  to 
the  Soviet  Government  Issued  In  June  and 
July  1967,  "assure"  them  that  there  will  be 
no  Intentional  Interference  with  Soviet 
ships  delivering  war  materials  destined  to 
kill  American  servicemen.  No  great  naval 
power  In  all  of  maritime  history  has  ever 
permitted  such  action — let  alone  "Insured" 
It, 

5  The  most  Immediately  decisive  method 
would  be  an  amphibious  landing  of  U.S. 
lorces  in  the  Haiphong  area.  Such  an  opera- 
tion would  offer  a  massive  military  advan- 
tage In  that  It  would  compel  Hanoi  to  re- 
deploy most  of  Its  forces  from  South  to 
North  Vietnam.  In  addition  to  bringing  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  Into  battle  against 
superior  U.S.  firepower  In  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  stir  up  the  domestic 
situation  within  Ho's  dictatorship,  would 
change  the  entire  course  of  the  war,  and 
would  very  promptly  bring  It  to  a  climatic 
point  for  termination. 

Such  a  massive  and  radical  change  In 
strategy  Is  not  required,  however,  to  stop 
the  Haiphong  trafllc.  We  believe  that  there 
exists  an  additional  method  of  blocking  the 
Haiphong  traffic  which  does  not  entail  the 
real  or  Imaginary  danger  of  trouble  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  which  would  also  be 
I&r  less  costly. 

HAIPHONG    CAN    BE    BLOCKED    BY    LESS    WAR-LIKE 
ACTION 

8.  The  approach  channel  to  Haiphong  can 
be  rendered  impassable  for  ocean-going  ship- 
ping by  purely  physical  obstructions  such  as 
sunken  ships.  The  technical  feasibility  of 
operations  of  the  kind  envisaged  was  demon- 
itrated  during  World  War  I  (at  Zeebrugge) 
and  during  World  War  II  (the  artificial  port 
that  was  built  to  support  the  Normandy 
invasion) . 

The  port  of  Haiphong  Is  situated  on  the 
Red  River  delta  and  ocean-going  vessels  can 
reach  it  only  by  means  of  a  single  dredged 
Channel  about  Ave  miles  long  and  100  to 
200  feet  wide.  Since  silt  Is  consUntly  de- 
posited in  the  channel  and  the  surrounding 
waters  are  only  I'i  to  2'i  fathoms  deep, 
dredging  is  required.  The  few  dredges  avail- 
able to  the  North  Vietnamese  are  vulnerable 
to  aerial  bombardment. 

Thus  the  shipping  channel  Into  Haiphong 
harbor  can  be  effectively  blocked  through 
the  deliberate  scuttling  of  one  or  two  me- 
dium-sized ships  and  we  believe  that  the 
South  Vietnam  Navy  should  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  neutralize  Haiphong  harbor  In 
this  way. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  scuttling  opera- 
tion successfully,  suitable  ships  must  be 
made  available  to  South  Vietnam.  Those 
ships  must  be  prepared  to  be  sunk  with  a 
ftill  cargo  of  cement.  Each  ship-to-be-scut- 
tled must  be  convoyed  to  Its  designated 
location  by  naval  ships.  It  must  be  defended 


against  naval,  air,  and  shore  artillery  attack. 
Its  crew  must  be  rescued  after  scuttling. 
Communist  operations  to  free  the  channel 
or  dredge  other  channels  must  be  opposed. 
If  the  enemy  succeeds  In  destroying  the  ob- 
stacle, the  enterprise  can  be  repeated. 

Tlie  blocking  of  the  Haiphong  channel 
would  not  choke  off  all  traffic.  Smaller  ports 
may  be  used  and  some  of  the  freight  may  be 
reloaded  at  sea  on  shallow-draught  ships. 
However,  the  shallow  approaches  usable  by 
coastal  craft  may  be  mined  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  ships  and  Junks  would  be  per- 
missible targets  for  air  and  naval  attack.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
sustain  for  long  a  serious  attrition  of  their 
coastal  and  big  river  shipping. 

The  physical  blocking  of  the  Haiphong  sea 
channel  does  not  Involve  "escalation"  of 
violence.  It  can  hardly  result  In  a  direct 
military  confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Presumably,  the  channel  can  be 
kept  Impassable  for  as  long  as  we  desire. 
Since  the  Impact  of  Haiphong's  logistical 
neutralization  on  various  Communist  mili- 
tary, economic  and  political  strengths  In 
Vietnam  can  be  far  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  "non-escalating"  tactic,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Haiphong  sea 
channel  be  obstructed  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical moment. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond, 

USA    (Ret.). 
Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possont, 
Rear  Adm.  Chester  C.  Ward, 
USN  (Ret.), 
{As    Special    Subcommittee    of    Na- 
tional Strategy  Committee.) 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DOES  IT 
AGAIN 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ext€nd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lat- 
est decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Robel  case  has  provided  an  additional 
reason  why  the  American  public  should 
think  seriously  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a 
Federal  constitutional  convention.  I  real- 
ize that  such  a  proposal  is  an  extraordi- 
nary measure,  but  a  review  of  the  Court's 
decisions  In  recent  years  in  cases  dealing 
with  the  Communist  Party  indicates  that 
corrective  action  is  sorely  needed. 

In  the  Robel  decision  the  Court  ruled 
that  because  of  the  first  amendment  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
knows  that  the  party  has  been  held  to 
be  a  Communist-action  organization  may 
not  be  barred  from  employment  In  de- 
fense establishments  Important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  As  In  the  recent 
past,  the  Court  has  dangerously  extended 
the  area  of  individual  rights  to  the  det- 
riment of  national  security. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  Its  editorial, 
"Those  Talismanic  Incantations,"  of  De- 
cember 12, 1967.  Illustrates  the  danger  in- 
herent in  the  Court's  unrealistic  decision. 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Those  "Talisi^anic  Incantations" 

The  Supreme  court.  In  a  6  to  2  decision 
yesterday,  enlarged  on  some  previous  fan- 
tasies by  ruling  that  members  of  the  Com- 
munist partv  are  so  harmless  that  they  can 
work  in  defense  plants.  It  knocked  out  a  pro- 
vision of  the  1950  subversive  activities  control 


act  as  "an  unconstitutional  abridgment  of 
the  right  of  association  protected  by  the  1st 
amendment." 

By  the  same  reasoning,  a  cell  In  the  United 
States  composed  of  followers  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  communist  North  Viet  Nam  would 
have  a  "protected"  right  to  employment  in 
American  defense  facilities  and  perhapw 
within  the  Pentagon  Itself,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  we  are  at  war. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  with  the  kind 
of  reverse  logic  for  which  he  Is  celebrated, 
held  that  "the  statute  quite  literally  es- 
tablishes guilt  by  association  alone,  with- 
out any  need  to  establish  that  an  Individual's 
association  creates  the  threat  feared  by  gov- 
ernment In  proscribing  it." 

Let's  examine  a  few  of  the  premises  Im- 
plicit In  this  statement.  The  Communist  Is 
associated  with  other  Communists,  and  all 
together  are  In  the  service  either  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or.  If  their  S3nnpathles  He  with 
Peking,  of  Red  China.  Certainly  no  one  In 
his  right  mind  thinks  that  their  loyalties 
and  sympathies  He  with  the  United  States  or 
that  they  are  working  for  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  its  overthrow  by  whatever  means 
present  themselves — force  and  violence  If  at- 
tainable, conspiratorial  methods  IX  these  are 
the  limits  of  existing  choice. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  associates  In 
the  majority  seem  to  be  unable  to  recall  that 
Klaus  Fuchs,  Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May.  Dr.  Bruno 
Pontecorvo,  the  Rosenbergs,  Greenglass.  and 
Sobell  were  Introduced  Into  American  and 
British  atomic  Installations  during  World 
War  II.  With  what  result?  With  the  result 
that  the  secret  for  constructing  nuclear 
weapons,  originally  an  American  monopoly, 
was  delivered  In  a  hurry  to  Moscow,  and  that 
when  we  went  on  to  build  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  the  spies  got  that  off  to  Russia  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  perfected. 

Alger  Hiss,  Harry  Dexter  White,  and  count- 
less other  Communists  and  soviet  spies  and 
agents  Infiltrated  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  passed  along  every  state  secret 
serviceable  to  our  enemies.  More  recently, 
the  British  spies,  Kim  Phllby,  Guy  Burgess, 
and  Donald  Maclean,  the  first  a  high  intelli- 
gence officer,  the  others  foreign  office  opera- 
tives with  a  pipe  line  into  our  most  confiden- 
tial operations,  passed  along  knowledge  of 
our  most  vital  secret  decisions  to  Moscow  and 
Peking.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Red  China 
Intervened  In  Korea  because  It  knew  of  the 
restrictions  placed  on  our  military  command 
In  resisting. 

Yet  Warren  dismisses  the  whole  Incontest- 
able record  as  an  appeal  to  "talismanic  In- 
cantations." This  Is  the  same  mental  giant 
who  discovered  that  communism  Is  harmless 
when  only  "advocacy"  can  be  proved  against 
Its  adherents.  He  wants  to  wait  for  an  ln# 
stance  of  proven  overt  action  before  con- 
demning any  Communist.  Like  stealing  nu- 
clear secrets,  for  Instance? 

Warren  and  his  brethren  have  refused  to 
uphold  the  requirement  of  the  subversive 
activities  control  act  that  Communists  must 
register  with  the  government.  They  have  held 
that  Communists  may  have  passports  to 
travel  to  Moscow.  Peking,  and  Hanoi.  They 
have  denied  the  right  of  a  state  to  Inquire 
whether  teachers  are  Communists.  They  have 
knocked  out  a  prohibition  against  Commu- 
nists holding  office  in  labor  unions.  And  so, 
drearily,  on  and  on. 

Whose  side  is  this  court  on? 


IMPORTATION  OF  LR'ESTOCK  AND 

RED  MEAT 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  L^ngenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentU  man    from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  join- 
ing with  a  number  of  our  a  lleagues  in 
the  introduction  of  a  resolu  ion  calling 
on  the  administration  to  pli  ce  an  em- 
bargo on  the  Importation  of  8  U  red  meat 
into  tliis  country  until  the  exporting 
countries  prove  they  are  free  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

You  are  undoubtedly  awarathat  Great 
Britain  is  experiencing  a  foot-and- 
mouth  epidemic  and  ha  s  already 
slaughtered  some  300.000  h<  ad  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  hogs.  The  Sc  viet  Union 
is  experiencing  a  serious  ou  brealc  too, 
and  almost  every  other  Europi  an  country 
has  placed  an  embargo  ag  linst  meat 
shipments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  sue  i  a  disease, 
once  it  got  a  foothold  in  thi  5  country, 
would  be  almost  impossible  t  3  check.  It 
could  set  our  important  lives  ock  indus- 
try back  100  years. 

This  resolution  expresses  t  le  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Departme;  it  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Departmen  of  Com- 
merce place  a  strict  embar  ro  on  the 
Importation  of  all  llvestoci  and  red 
meat  from  all  countries  unti  each  ex- 
porting country  proves  to  the  s  itisfactlon 
of  those  Departments  that  it  iy  free  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Such  an  embargo  would  nc^  endanger 
our  domestic  supplies  of  mei  t.  Present 
supplies  arc  sufl3clent  to  meet  our  needs, 
and  our  American  livestock  :  ndustry  Is 
well  equipped  to  provide  a  Continuing 
supply. 

It  is  essential  that  Congresl  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  express  ilp  concern 
over  this  serious  matter. 
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C'F    MILI- 
'lONS  BE 


SHOULD    THE    METHOD 
TARY  ACADEMY  NOMINA 
CHANGED? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speak*-,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  i  :entleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  poi  :it  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoi  s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob  ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei4an  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  aj^ointed  a 


commission    on    congressional 


ments  to  handle  the  Sixth  Dls  rlct  mili- 
tary nominations  as  well  as  1  ,ny  other 
appointments  that  might  be  m^de  avail 
able. 

The  commission  has  just  iompleted 
their  selection  procedures  for  my  1968 
appointments.  They  did  an  exci  llent  job 
and  I  suggest  that  such  a  procedure 
might  well  be  used  In  order  ^  Insure 
the  selection  of  the  best  qualify  ;d  candi- 
dates. I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
recent  article  on  this  method  0:  appoint- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Kmerlcan 
Legion  maga^e: 
Opposing  Views  by  CoNCRESSMiij  on  the 
Question,  Should  the  Method  c  r  Miutart 
AcAouiT    Nomtnations   Be    CH]  nced? 

TES 

(By  Senator  James  B  PEARst>N) 
The  system  of  Congressional  apdolntmenU 
to  the  military  academies  Is  an  e^^ellent  ex- 


appolnt- 


ample  of  a  practice  outdated  by  the  march 
of  time,  but  preserved  by  the  force  of  histori- 
cal precedent  and  political  Inertia. 

The  system  dates  from  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. And  given  the  conditions  of  that  period 
It  was  a  practical  and  reasonably  effective 
method.  But  the  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  and  a  modern  system  is  demanded. 
As  It  now  operates,  the  Congressional  system 
of  nomination,  on  balance,  does  not  result  In 
the  selection  of  those  most  deserving  and  best 
qualified. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Plrst, 
many  Interested  and  qualified  young  men  do 
not  even  apply  because  they  believe  they  do 
not  have  the  necessary  "political  connec- 
tions." This  psychological  barrier  exists  even 
though  most  Congressmen  pay  no  attention 
whntsoever  to  political  factors. 

Second,  even  though  the  vast  majority  of 
Congressmen  consciously  Ignore  political 
considerations  and  conscientiously  attempt 
to  nominate  the  most  qualltled,  they  are  gen- 
erally Ill-prepared  to  conduct  the  professional 
testing,  evaluation  of  records  and  Interview- 
ing so  vital  to  effective,  efficient  selection. 

Finally,  given  the  enormous  responsibili- 
ties of  Congress  today,  the  nomination  of 
cadets  represents  an  additional  duty  which 
shouldn't  be  demanded  of  an  already  over- 
burdened Congressman  and  his  staff. 

A  few  statistics  testify  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  system.  Almost  half  of  the  Congres- 
sional appointments  often  are  unfilled  be- 
cause Senators  or  Representatives  fall  to 
nominate  candidates  or  nominate  candidates 
who  are  unqualified.  Moreover,  25  to  35%  of 
those  who  enter  the  academies  drop  out,  and 
of  those  who  do  graduate,  15  to  30%  decide 
against  a  military  career. 

Believing  that  we  must  do  a  better  Job 
of  awarding  these  highly  valuable  military 
scholarships.  I  have  proposed  that  the  re- 
sponsibility be  transferred  to  a  special  selec- 
tion board  In  each  state.  Any  possible  taint 
of  "politics"  would  be  eliminated,  geographi- 
cal quotas  would  be  preserved,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  civilian  supremacy  would  be  main- 
tained. Most  Importantly,  a  more  professional 
system  of  selection   would   be   achieved. 

My  proposal  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  A  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  Senator  Anthony  of 
Rhode  Island  In  1863,  but  was  defeated  32-6. 
"It  was."  Senator  Anthony  declared,  "one  of 
those  proposals  that  everybody  was  In  favor 
of  and  nobody  would  vote  for." 

This  may  be  true  today  although  I  hope  It 
is  not.  For  the  choosing  of  our  future  mili- 
tary leaders,  whom  we  entrust  with  the  Ufe- 
and-death  decisions  of  an  atomic  age.  Is  of 
such  vital  Importance  that  the  selection 
process  should  no  longer  be  delegated  to  In- 
dividual Senators  and  Representatives,  who 
even  In  their  most  sincere  efforts,  cannot 
provide  the  professional  attention  the  task 
demands. 

NO 

(By  Senator  Hdch  Scott) 
My  colleague  and  friend.  Senator  Pearson 
of  Kansas,  has  Introduced  a  bill  recom- 
mending that  the  methods  of  nomination  to 
U.S.  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Force  Academies 
be  changed.  Senator  Pearson's  proposals  are 
thoroughly  documented  and  his  statements 
deserve  careful  consideration.  However.  I 
prefer  the  present  method  of  choosing  the 
leaders  of  our  fighting  forces. 

Senator  Pearson's  major  proposal  Is  "to 
transfer  the  responsibility  of  nominating 
young  men  for  our  Academies  to  an  existing 
body  or  to  one  to  be  specifically  appointed 
by  the  Governor  In  each  state,"  for  the 
primary  purposes  of  thorough  testing  and 
the  conducting  of  (jersonal  Interviews. 

I  use  a  competitive  method  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  three  Academies  and  It  has  pro- 
duced excellent  recults. 

I  asic  all  young  men  who  make  applica- 
tion to  an  Academy  through  my  ofBce  to  take 
scholastic  examinations  which  are  given  each 
July  and  Augtist  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
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Commission.  I  will  not  consider  an  applicant 
unlees  he  takes  such  an  examination 

In  addition.  1  ask  that  all  applicants  send 
me  letters  of  recommendation  from  personj 
whom  they  choose  from  their  own  communi- 
ties. The  letters  usually  are  from  high  school 
superintendents,  teachers,  family  doctors  and 
civic  leaders.  Those  people  are  excellent 
judges  of  character  and  personality. 

I  make  six  nominations  for  each  Academy 
vocancy,  choosing  them  from  among  the 
highest  scorers  In  the  Civil  Service  Conunu- 
slon  test.  These  six  nominees  then  take  fur- 
ther physical  and  academic  tests  admlnls- 
tered  by  the  academic  board  of  the  Academy 
The  successful  candidate  of  the  six  receives 
the  appointment.  Look  at  the  academic  rec- 
ords of  my  appointees  over  the  last  nine 
years  and  see  what  my  system  has  produced: 

1)  Not  one  of  my  appointees  has  ever 
dropped  out  of  school  for  academic  reasonj. 

2)  At  least  50%  of  the  young  men  I  have 
recommended  to  all  three  Academies  have 
been  on  the  Dean's  list. 

3)  One  of  my  appointees  was  graduated 
first  in  the  1966  class  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

My  system  of  appointment  to  the  Acad- 
emies Is  objective  and  fair.  It  draws  upon 
all  the  resources  of  the  applicants  and  at- 
tracts some  of  the  finest  people  In  my  Com- 
monwealth. Then,  when  they  have  passed  the 
examination  of  both  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Academy  of  their  choice, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  they  are  worthy  of 
appointment  to  lead   our  military  forces. 

Last  year  I  received  more  than  700  appli- 
cations for  Academy  appointments.  Over  800 
candidates  from  every  part  of  Pennsylvania 
took  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  ex- 
amination. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
young  men  are  encouraged  In  part  by  the 
fair  treatment  they  can  expect  under  the 
competitive  system  of  appointment  which  I 
use. 

Handing  over  the  responsibility  of  nomi- 
nation to  a  state-based  committee  would  not 
Improve  the  established  system  of  Military 
Academy  appointments. 


DISEASE  PR!  Vi;N  I  iu.\  NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Denny]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
certain  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States  be  prohibited  until  the  exporting 
country  proves  that  livestock  in  that 
country  is  not  infected  with  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  have 
read  In  the  newspapers,  the  epidemic  In 
Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  approximately  300.000  live- 
stock. The  epidemic  is  now  spreading 
Into  continental  Europe  and  cases  have 
been  reported  as  far  east  as  the  U.S.S.R 
I  admit  that  this  is  a  drastic  remedy,  but 
I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  urgency 
with  which  this  problem  must  be  dealt. 
The  disease  is  easily  communicated  by 
wild  animals  as  well  as  Infected  domes- 
tic animals. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress 
will  Immediately  respond  to  this  threat 
and  pass  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
601. 


Oecemher  13,  1967 
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AID  TO  INDIA— BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  DevineI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
foreign  aid  problem  again  facing  the 
Congress  for  the  "umpteenth"  time,  and 
the  American  people  being  requested 
again  to  give  and  give  and  give,  I  think 
the  Members  should  have  the  benefit  of 
information  I  received  from  a  cortetitu- 
ent,  now  in  India. 

These  stories  are  told  time  again,  yet 
foreign  aid  proponents  still  insist  on  vot- 
ing millions  around  the  globe. 

Read  of  the  "appreciation"  and  re- 
assess our  position. 

CALCtTTTA,  INDIA, 

September  21,  1967. 
Congressman  Devine. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  What  I  am  about  to  say  may 
sound  very  harsh  and  cruel,  due  to  the 
world's  conception  of  India  and  her  prob- 
lems today  (starvation,  labor  unrest,  un- 
employment, etc.).  First  of  all,  '.  am  very 
tired  of  reading  In  the  Indian  news  media 
of  how  errlble  the  USA  is  because  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Arab-Israel  War.  Then,  on 
the  next  page,  one  reads  about  how  wonder- 
ful Uncle  Sam  Is  for  selling  (?)  wheat  to 
India — but  why  doesn't  he  give  her  more  or 
a  better  variety.  Also,  why  did  the  United 
States  wait  so  long  before  selling  India  the 
wheat. 

I  Just  wonder  how  many  people  back 
home  know  what  happens  to  the  food  sent 
over  here?  For  the  most  part^J^  Is  not  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  villagers  who  really  need 
It.  Much  of  thi.  food  never  makes  It  to  any 
market,  but  lays  on  the  docks  or  In  the 
godowns  and  rots  or  Is  eaten  by  rats.  That 
which  goes  to  market,  usually  finds  Its  way 
to  the  Black  Market  and  is  sold  at  outra- 
geous prices  to  those  who  can  afford  It — the 
foreigners  and  the  rich.  I  am  sure  that's  not 
the  reason  the  VS.  gives  aid  to  India. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point,  the  whole 
Idea  of  giving.  By  glvli-g  anything  to  these 
people  we  defeat  our  own  purpose.  An  out- 
right gift  has  little  or  no  value.  The  attitude 
developed  is  one  of  "Why  work  for  It,  So  and 
So  will  give  us  more  when  this  Is  gone." 

Perhaps  this  would  also  make  relations 
between  the  two  countries  much  better.  I 
mean,  India  would  no  longer  have  to  hold 
her  hand  out  to  Uncle  Sam  as  a  beggar  does 
to  the  white  sablb.  The  United  States  would 
no  longer  feel  obligated  to  these  "starving 
poor  people."  As  long  as  we  give  they  won't 
•ee  the  value  of  working  or  planning  ahead 
for  next  year's  crops. 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  overly  emotional 
In  my  statements  but  I  do  live  here  and  see 
what  is  going  on.  I  am  tired  of  listening  to 
these  people  praise  our  country  one  min- 
ute for  aid  and  blackmouthlng  It  the  next 
for  any  reason  th^v  ■'ar; 


THE  NATIONAL  SAFETY  IS  DI- 
RECTLY INVOLVED  IN  THE  COP- 
PER STRIKE 

Mr,  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dispute 
between  management  and  labor  in  the 
nationwide  copper  strike  will  enter  its 
sixth  month  on  December  15.  More  than 
90  percent  of  copper  refineries  are  Idle, 
and  the  loss  of  refined  copper  production 
is  estimated  at  nearly  800,000  tons.  This 
mounts  at  the  rate  of  from  35,000  to 
40.000  tons  per  week.  As  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  printed 
December  12.  1967,  the  Government  has 
been  releasing  copper  from  its  stockpile, 
but  some  observers  say  that  users  of  cop- 
per win  Soon  be  almost  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  foreign  market. 

Imports  of  refined  copper  from  all 
sources  in  1965  were  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 2.500  tons  a  week.  It  is  es- 
timated that  imports  for  December  1967, 
will  reach  15,000  tons  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion, the  price  for  refined  copper  has 
risen  from  a  prestrike  level  of  38  cents 
a  pound  to  approximately  60  cents  a 
pound  today  on  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change. This  serious  impact  upon  our 
balance  of  payments  cannot  be  ignored 
without  further  danger  to  our  national 
safety. 

Negotiations  have  been  stalemated 
principally  on  the  issue  of  companywide 
and  industrywide  bargaining.  No  end  Is 
in  sight. 

Present  Federal  laws  provide  that 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  strike  affecting  a 
substantial  part  of  an  industry  is  im- 
periling the  national  health  or  safety,  he 
may  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  to  in- 
quire iato  the  issues  involved,  which 
board  shall  make  a  wTitten  report  to  him 
within  such  time  as  he  prescribes.  This 
report  shall  include  a  statement  of  facts. 
but  shall  not  include  recommendations. 

Uix)n  receiving  a  report  from  this 
board  of  inquiry,  the  President  may  di- 
rect the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
any  U.S.  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  such  strike  if  the  court 
finds  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  in- 
dustry is  afifected  and  that  the  national 
health  or  safety  is  imperiled. 

Whenever  a  district  court  shall  issue 
such  an  order,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parties 
of  the  labor  dispute  to  make  every  effort 
to  adjust  and  settle  their  differences. 
Also  upon  the  issuance  of  such  court  or- 
der, the  President  .shall  reconvene  the 
board  of  inquiry.  At  the  end  of  a  60- 
day  period,  the  board  of  inquiry  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  the  current  position 
of  the  parties  and  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  for  settlement.  The  President 
shall  make  that  report  available  to  the 
public. 

Within  the  succeeding  15  days,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  shall  take 
a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees  of  each 
employer  involved  in  the  dispute  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  wish  to  accept 
the  final  offer  of  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  interest  and 
the  national  safety  are  clearly  involved 
in  this  ruinous  strike.  This  would  be  so 
even  in  the  absence  of  war,  and  even 
without  the  tragic  damage  done  to  the 
local  economies  and  to  local  and  State 
goverrmients. 


Although  neither  party  to  the  dispute 
appears  to  favor  the  imposition  of  the 
provisions  to  the  existing  labor-manage- 
ment legislation  popularly  known  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, it  is  clearly  time  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  invoked  in  the  national  interest, 
and  on  this  date  I  have  so  recommended 
to  the  President. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  strike 
which  has  been  so  crippling  to  the  West 
is  now  recognized  by  the  national  press, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial : 

CosTLT  Copper  Strike  / 

How  much  longer  must  the  copper  strike 
continue  before  there  will  be  some  Interven- 
tion from  Washington?  The  walkout  has  been 
In  effect  since  July  15.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  plants  for  the  refine- 
ment of  copper  are  Idle.  The  domestic  loss  of 
refined  copper  production  Is  estimated  at 
nearly  800,000  tons,  and  this  continues  to 
mount  at  the  rate  of  from  35,000  to  40,000 
tons  per  week.  The  Government  has  been  re- 
leasing copper  from  its  stockpile,  but  some 
observers  say  that  users  of  copper  will  soon 
be  almost  completely  dependent  on  the  for- 
eign market. 

The  dispute  between  management  and  la- 
bor is  espyeclally  difficult  as  it  involves  the  Is- 
sues of  Indufftry-wlde  and  company-wide 
bargaining.  The  unions  seem  unwilling  to 
settle  without  recognition  of  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  right  to  bargain  with  all  the 
major  companies  simultaneously.  The  com- 
panies think  Industry-wide  bargaining  would 
be  disastrous  for  themselves  and  unwise  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  national  economy.  This 
view  has  caused  all  four  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers to  reject  a  proposal  by  western  Sena- 
tors for  a  fact-finding  board  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment. 

Collective  bargaining  has  broken  down  be- 
cause there  is  no  agreement  on  the  proper 
bargaining  units.  And  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  agreement  the  outlook  for  a  resumption 
of  meaningful  bargaining  looks  rather  hope- 
less. When  this  situation  is  added  to  the  po- 
tential danger  of  a  shortage  of  copper  for 
defense  requirements,  the  argtmaent  for 
stronger  governmental  efforts  to  end  the 
strikes  becomes  very  cogent. 

Since  the  Industry  that  has  been  closed 
down  is  vital  to  the  national  safety  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  gravely  Impaired  economy  of 
the  copper-mining  states) ,  it  Is  not  necessary 
for  Washington  to  wait  until  a  crisis  Is  In  full 
flower. 


ABUSES  IN  MEDICARE 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  C.\HrLL]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlis  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accept- 
ing the  conference  agreement  on  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  to- 
day, the  House  ha.=  established  major  and 
progressive  improvements  in  the  medi- 
care system.  It  is  evident  that  the  intent 
expressed  by  these  amendments  is  to  pro- 
vide the  elderly  and  disabled  throughout 
our  Nation  with  adequate  medical  and 
health  care.  However,  despite  the  deter- 
mination of  this  and  previous  Congresses 
to  create  a  progressive  and  efBcient  pro- 
pram  of  national  health  insurance,  it 
becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that  wide- 
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bills   than 

leveled  by 
Seymour 


spread  abuses  threaten  the  verj  existence 
of  the  medicare  system.  1 

I  have  recently  disclosed  to  ihe  House, 
reports  brought  to  my  attention  which 
Indicate  that  private  nursing  homes  In 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  are  obtaining 
fraudulent  payments  from  medicare 
through  the  submission  of  faUifled  cost, 
patient  service,  and  niedlcHip  treatment 
records.  As  I  noted  at  t:..>'  inie.  I  have 
called  for  immediate  investigation  of 
these  practices  with  a  view  to^he  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  the  lndl\iduals  In- 
volved In  such  schemes.  ; 

However,  it  appears  that  unscrupulous 
nursing  home  operators  are  nf  t  the  only 
predators  of  medicare  funds.  TJhe  follow- 
ing article,  by  Sylvia  Porter,  »\'hich  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
on  Tuesday,  December  12,  1967,  Indicates 
that  others  who  claim  to  be  bound  by 
more  noble  oaths  are  also  drlten  by  un- 
fettered greed. 

The  article,  "Overcharging  for  Medi- 
care," follows: 

Overcharging  for  Medicahe 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"Many.  If  not  most,  of  our  eer  or  citizens 
are  worse  off  today  than  they  vr  re  prior  to 
Medicare  .  .  .  Our  senior  clUze^s  are  now 
paying  more  for  their  medical 
any  other  segment  of  our  soclet  f 

This  was  the  charge  recently 
New  York  State  Democratic  Be: 
R.  Thaler  at  hearings  In  New  "lork  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  H«  ilth  of  the 
EUderly.  It  was  not  an  Isolated  harge;  the 
same  accusation  Is  now  being  m  de  by  doc- 
tors, administrators  and  leglsl  itors  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  objective  of  Medicare  U  to  relieve 
flnanclally  pressed  elderly  peoj  le  from  a 
large  propwrtlon  of  the  high  coetJ  of  hospital 
care  and  doctors'  fees.  And  wltl  out  doubt. 
Medicare  Is  saving  hundreds  ol  thousands 
of  elderly  Americans  from  the  i  atastrophlc 
financial  blow  of  serious,  proloi  ged  Illness. 

But  for  many  others,  Medici  re  actually 
Is  driving  up  the  cost  of  healt  i  care  and 
raising  rates  for  younger  Amerlc  ins  as  well. 

Item:  One  elderly  lady  suffei  ng  from  a 
blood  condition  has  for  years  b  «n  visiting 
a  major  New  York  hospital  weeklylfor  vitamin 
injections.  Before  Medicare,  tie  hospital 
charged  this  lady  $1.50-$1.75  fo^  each  visit. 
After  Medlcivre  went  Into  effect,-  the  charge 
Jumped  to  $20  per  visit.  Thus,  ^e  was  now 
required  to  pay  not  only  a  $50  pe|  year  Medi- 
care deductible,  but  also  20  pertent  of  the 
bin  In  co-Insurance — or  $4  per  month  as 
against  the  former  $1.50  to  $1  7|. 

Item:  One  New  York  surgeon  jcharged  an 
elderly  patient  $175  to  remove:  a  cataract 
before  Medicare,  But  the  sam^  surgeon's 
charge  for  a  similar  operation  a|i  the  same 
patient  after  Medicare  became  ellectlve  was 
$500,  Because  of  the  deductibles  $nd  because 
the  "reasonable  and  customary"- fee  allowed 
by  the  government  for  this  operation  was 
only  a  fraction  of  $500.  this  iatlent  now 
had  to  pay  $400  for  the  post-Me<3care  opera- 
tion. Instead  of  the  $175  he  pati  pre-Medl- 
care.  | 

Item :  It  Is  now  estimated  t At  of  every 
$1  being  spent  for  Medicare  add  Medicaid 
services  In  New  York,  80c  Is  gojng  for  cost 
Increases  rather  than  for  extra  i^edlcal  serv- 
ices, I 

A   grrowlng    number    of   doctor' 
lists  now  are  reported  to  be  earn 
as    $100,000-$150,000    a    year    as 
Medlcare-Medlcald      business, 
words:   "They're  having  a  bon, 
larly  among  the  elderly  and  In 
areas," 

As  a  result  of  the  Inflated  charAs.  the  cost 
of  health  care  remains  prohlbltl^  for  many 
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financially  near-desperate  elderly  Americans. 
Also  as  a  result,  pressure  Is  mounting  to  fix. 
at  the  federal  level,  fees  physicians  may 
charge  Medicare  patients  for  their  services, 
(Physicians  may  set  their  own  fees  today, 
and  the  patient  pays  the  difference  between 
what  Is  considered  "reasonable  and  custom- 
ary" and  the  actual  amount  of  the  bill,) 

Because  of  the  continuing  high  cost  to  the 
elderly  of  health  services,  pressure  Is  mount- 
ing, too,  to  eliminate  the  deductibles  and 
co-ln.surance  provisions  In  today's  legisla- 
tion. The  cost  of  this  to  the  US,  government 
would  approximate  $1,4  billion  a  year. 

The  excesses  of  a  greedy  fringe  are  openly 
and  widely  admitted.  If  the  US.  medical 
profession  falls  to  cixrb  them  on  Its  own, 
It  will  only  be  Inviting  further  government 
controls  on  medical  practice  and  fees,  a 
step  the  profession  wants  least. 


WHITNEY    NORTH     SEYMOUR,     JR.. 
DISCUSSES  AER   POLLUTION 

Mr,  ZWACH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Whit- 
ney North  Seymour.  Jr..  is  the  senator 
for  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  26th 
district  and  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  senate  committee  on  housing.  He 
is  also  my  State  senator,  and  I  follow 
with  Interest  his  public  service. 

My  colleasrues  who  share  my  concern 
with  environmental  problems  including 
the  problems  of  air.  water,  and  noise 
pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal  will.  I 
know,  want  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
broad  subject  of  air  pollution  In  our  cit- 
ies as  delineated  by  Senator  Seymour  In 
his  fine  article  In  the  September  1967  is- 
sue of  Urban  Affairs  Quarterly  entitled 
"Cleaning  Up  Our  City  Air." 

The  article  follows: 

CI.EAN1N0  Up  OtJB  Crrr  Air 
(Proposals     for     combating     air     pollution 

through     affirmative     government     action 

programs) 

(By  Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr.) 

Government  should  stop  acting  like  a  traf- 
fic cop  In  dealing  with  air  jwllutlon  In  our 
cities  and  start  taking  an  active  role  of  Its 
own  In  helping  to  clean  up  the  air.  Not  only 
Is  the  penal  system  approach  for  bringing 
about  compliance  with  air  pollution  stand- 
ards a  generally  unsatisfactory  way  to  en- 
gender cooperation,  because  of  the  consider- 
able enforcement  problems,  it  Is  also  hypo- 
critical— since  government  Itself  Is  frequently 
one  of  the  major  violators  of  the  same  air 
pollution  regulations.  The  real  way  to  make 
some  headway  In  solving  our  air  pollution 
problem  is  for  government  to  roll  up  Its  own 
sleeves  and  start  trying  to  find  some  better 
ways  to  perform  the  functions  that  now  are 
generating  dirty  air. 

The  general  scope  of  today's  air  pollution 
problem  Is  now  universally  understood.  Pol- 
lution Is  not  simply  the  result  of  smoke  com- 
Ing  out  of  a  factory  stack,  but  rather  reflects 
emissions  from  a  tnultltude  of  sources:  motor 
vehicles,  munlclpin  Incinerators,  residential 
and  commercial  heating  plants,  power-gen- 
erating stations,  dust  from  demolition  work, 
street  dirt,  smoke  from  lunch  rooms  and  res- 
taurants, exhausts  from  Jet  aircraft,  and  In- 
terstate movement  of  polluted  ajr. 
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Most  people  have  also  come  to  understand 
the  basic  Jargon  of  air  pollution  In  terms  of 
the  chemistry  and  health  effects.  They  know 
that  cities  suffer  from  tremendous  quantities 
of  sulfur  dioxide  which,  usually  in  comblna 
tlon  with  particulate  matter  (dust  and  soot)" 
lodge  in  the  human  lungs  and  are  associated 
with  dramatic  Incidents  of  high  death  rates 
at  Omes  of  heavy  pollution.  They  know  that 
automobiles  produce.  In  tremendous  volume 
carbon  monoxide  which  affects  the  human 
mechanism  that  distributes  oxygen  to  the  tl«. 
sues  and  can  produce  headache,  nausea,  con- 
vulsions, and  many  other  unpleasant  effects 
They  know  about  the  polynuclc.ir  hydrocar- 
bons, which  are  also  generated  by  motor 
vehicles  as  well  as  emanating  from  coal,  oil 
and  road  tar.  and  particularly  benzopyrene 
regularly  Identified  by  experts  as  a  direct 
cause  of  cancer  In  laboratory  experiments. 
They  also  know  something  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  which  result  from  combustion  both 
from  heating  furnaces  and  automobiles,  and 
contribute  to  the  existence  of  smog  and  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  eyes,  the  throat,  and  the 
respiratory  tract. 

Public  education  In  air  pollution  has  been 
widespread  in  the  past  year  as  the  result  of 
the  much  publicized  Thanksgiving  smog  In- 
cident in  New  York  City,  the  Interstate  con- 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In  January  of 
1967,  and  regular  public  statements  by  poli- 
ticians and  other  public  figures.  This  process 
of  public  education  has  also  produced  public 
reaction  which  In  turn  has  started  to  make 
some  progress  In  curbing  dirty  air  In  our 
cities,  but  this  progress  so  far  has  only 
scratched  the  surface. 

Among  the  notable  recent  achievements  in 
the  battle  against  air  pollution  have  been  the 
following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  federal  regulations 
requiring  the  Installation  of  motor  vehicle 
exhaust  emission  control  In  1968-model  cars. 

2.  The  enactment  of  Local  Law  14  In  New 
York  City  signaling  the  toughest  local  en- 
forcement standards  In  the  nation  In  such 
areas  as  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels  and  the 
upgrading  of  household  Incinerators, 

3.  The  enactment  of  tax  Incentives  on  the 
state  level  to  encourage  Industry  to  Install 
air  pollution  control  equipment,  notably  in 
New  York  State  In  1966. 

4.  The  widely  publicized  Interstate  confer- 
ence on  the  regional  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion, resulting  In  the  recommendations  for 
the  creation  of  an  Interstate  agency, 

5.  Development  of  a  prop>06ed  Mld-Atlan- 
tlc  states  air  pollution  commission,  already 
approved  by  the  statee  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  with  provision  for  the  addition  o( 
Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  to- 
gether with  a  federal  representative  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  with  power  to  estsb- 
Ush  and  enforce  air  quality  standards  on  s 
broad  "airshed"  basis. 

6.  Proposal  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enactment  of  a  federal  Air 
QuaUty  Act  of  1967  to  esUbUsh  Industry 
emission   standards  throughout  the  nation. 

Although  all  of  these  developments  are 
heartening.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  all  have 
one  common  characteristic:  They  tell  other 
people  what  they  should  be  doing,  rather 
than  doing  something  themselves.  Govern- 
ment has  BO  far  only  thought  In  terms  of 
being  the  traffic  cop.  Yet  government  Itself 
Is  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution, and  It  has  In  Its  power  the  oppor- 
tunity for  providing  some  dranvatlc  solutions 
to  the  FwUutlon  problem. 

The  examples  of  pollution  by  government 
Itself  come  quickly  to  mind.  In  New  York 
City  alone,  there  are  eleven  municipal  In- 
cinerators with  a  total  of  forty-seven  fur- 
naces and  smoke  stacks,  almost  all  of  them 
oi>eratlng  In  constant  violation  of  the  city's 
own  air  pollution  regulaUons,  Almost  every 
city  operates  public  housing  projects,  with 
their    own    space    heating    plants    and    fre- 
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Quently  incinerators  as  well.  Cities  operate 
manv  motor  vehicles,  including  smoke-bclch- 
IDK  dlesel  buses.  They  also  have  control  of 
the  highways  on  which  the  polson-produclng 
traffic  Jams  occur  daHy.  City  government  is 
a  nvajor  consumer  of  electric  power,  In  the 
operation  of  street  lights,  housing  facilities. 
offices,  transit  systems  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  add  to  the  need  to  consume  fuels  In 
the  generating  process.  The  real  question 
we  should  be  asking  Is:  What  Is  government 
doing  about  its  own  air  pollution  problem? 
The  answer  to  this  question  suggests  the 
even  more  affirmative  actions  that  govern- 
ment might  take  to  reduce  our  urban  air 
polluUon  problem. 

POWER    GENERATIOK 

In  addition  to  temporizing  with  the  pol- 
lution problems  caused  by  power  generating 
stations  through  regulation  of  the  sulfur 
content  of  fuels  and  the  Installation  of  pol- 
lution control  contrivances  In  smoke  stacks, 
there  are  two  affirmative  measures  that  can 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  tremendous  volume 
of  dirty  air  emitted  every  day  by  power 
plants  One  of  these  Is  changing  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  used  In  the  plants  from  coal  and 
fuel  oil  to  natural  gas  or  atomic  power.  The 
other  Is  to  Import  power  from  outside  the 
urban  center  If  any  long-range  solution  Is 
to  be  found  to  the  pollution  problem  from 
power  plants,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  increase  In  power  demands  that 
can  be  predicted  for  the  near  future,  affirma- 
tive and  bold  steps  mtist  be  taken  In  these 
two  directions. 

There  are  several  major  sources  of  power 
that  can  be  Imported  Into  urban  centers. 
One  source  Is  the  construction  of  modern, 
efficient  power  generating  stations  at  the 
mouths  of  coal  mines.  Another  Is  the  har- 
nessing of  tremendous  water  resources,  par- 
ticularly In  Canada,  to  produce  hydroelectric 
power.  Both  sources  have  been  recognized  In 
the  National  Power  Survey  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  In  1964. 

The  real  problem  with  Importing  power 
from  mine  mouth  or  distant  hydroelectric 
source  Is  transmission.  It  was  on  the  grounds 
that  transmission  costs  were  too  high  that 
Con  Edison  rejected  a  recommendation  by 
the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution  that 
power  be  Imported  to  New  York  City  as  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  pollution  problem 
there.  This  obviously  suggests  that  If  govern- 
ment can  find  some  mearvs  of  bringing  In 
power  cheaper  than  the  utilities  can  do  so.  It 
can  make  a  positive  contribution. 

The  greatest  variable  associated  with  the 
transmission  of  electricity  Is  the  cost  of 
rights-of-way.  The  upward  trend  In  the  price 
Of  land  Is  expected  to  continue,  particularly 
as  congestion  Increases. 

This  Is  obviously  an  area  where  govern- 
ment can  make  substantial  savings  because 
of  the  rights-of-way  It  already  owns  In  such 
forms  as  the  meridians  of  parkways. 

Probably  the  single  most  exciting  possi- 
bility of  practical.  Inexpensive  rights-of-way 
for  transmission  lines  would  be  the  use  of 
aqueducts  to  bring  lines  underground,  right 
Into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Underground  cables 
would  involve  very  little  displacement  in 
substantial  aqueduct  pipes  and  the  water 
could  provide  a  natural  cooling  method  to 
control  Internal  cable  temperatures,  one  of 
the  major  technological  problems  with 
underground  power  transmission. 

What  I  propose  Is  that  the  state  govern- 
ment establish  an  authority  to  construct  a 
network  of  transmission  lines,  with  full  con- 
sideration for  aesthetics  and  natural  re- 
sources as  well  as  cost  factors,  to  feed  In 
electric  power  to  major  urban  centers.  Such 
lines  could  be  used  to  supply  power  directly 
to  municipal  facilities  or  could  be  leased  to 
local  utilities  for  moderate  fees  to  bring  In 
low  cost  pxDwer  from  the  outside.  Such  an  ar. 
rangement  would  permit  the  use  of  long  d,c. 
current  cables,  at  substantially  reduced  ex- 


pense, with  a  single  d.c.-a.c,  conversion  cen- 
ter to  serve  several  communities,  thereby 
spreading  one  of  the  major  cost  factors  that 
has  delayed  private  utilities  from  turning 
to  this  technique  for  reducing  air  pollution. 

Such  a  public  authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  transmission  facilities  might 
also  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
sponsoring  research  into  new  technologies,  A 
report  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
April,  1966  by  an  advisory  committee  of  ex- 
perts on  underground  transmission  reported 
promising  research  possibilities  In  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  by  microwaves 
beamed  through  hollow  pipes;  the  use  of 
high  pressure  Insulating  gas  as  a  new  tech- 
nique for  underground  transmission;  and  the 
employment  of  refrigerants  to  reduce  con- 
ductor temperature  In  order  to  eliminate 
electrical  losses  and  heating  problems, 

A  similar  concept  might  also  be  employed 
In  the  transmission  of  natural  gas  to  urban 
centers  for  use  In  fueling  existing  power 
plants,  as  well  as  permitting  conversion  of 
space  heating  equipment  from  fuels  that 
generate  substantial  pollutants.  Tremendous 
new  gas  reserves  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered In  areas  of  Canada  which  offer  sub- 
stantial potential  for  such  development.  The 
need  for  additional  transmission  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  rejecting  an  application  by 
Consolidated  Edison  to  Increase  Its  allot- 
ment of  natural  gas  for  power  generation  in 
New  York  City. 

INDtrSTRIAL    POLLtmON 

The  most  affirmative  concept  advanced  for 
dealing  with  pollution  from  industrial 
sources  Is  the  idea  of  fixing  a  value  on  air 
as  a  raw  material  and  charging  a  fee  to 
those  who  use  up  the  fresh  air  supply  by 
polluting  It.  Under  such  a  scheme  a  charge 
would  be  made  for  every  ton  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide, say,  that  was  emitted  Into  the  atmos- 
phere, much  the  same  way  that  local  govern- 
ments charge  for  water  service  and  sewers. 
The  charge  would  be  applied  toward  pollu- 
tion abatement  measures  undertaken  by  the 
local  government,  and  the  amount  of  the 
charge  could  be  reduced  by  the  polluter  sim- 
ply by  taking  corrective  measures. 

The  beauty  of  this  concept  Is  that  It  oper- 
ates In  a  famUlar  context,  does  not  depend 
on  law  enforcement  officers  tracking  down 
violators,  and  provides  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  correcting  pollution.  The 
polluter  is  given  the  choice  of  paying  the 
charge  or  paying  the  cost  of  eliminating  the 
poUuton.  Either  way,  the  community  bene- 
fits. 

A  full  description  of  this  concept  of  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  reduce  air  pollution  can 
be  found  In  an  essay  by  Edwin  S.  Mills,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  In  The 
Economics  of  Air  Pollution,  and  In  the  In- 
troduction to  Controlling  Pollution  recently 
published  by  MarshaU  I.  Goldman,  professor 
of  economics  at  Wellesley  College. 

SPACE    HEATING 

Much  of  what  has  already  been  suggested 
could  also  serve  as  affirmative  techniques  for 
reducing  the  pollution  from  the  heating  fur- 
naces in  private  homes,  apartment  houses, 
and  commercial  structures.  Although  Individ- 
ually not  very  significant,  when  these  units 
operate  simultaneously  In  ntmibers  of  several 
thousand,  they  constitute  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  pollution  problems  of  large  cities. 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  there  are 
600.000  one-  and  two-family  homes  with  their 
own  heating  plants,  most  of  them  using  fuel 
oil.  There  are  another  135,000  furnaces  of 
larger  capacity  serving  apartment  houses  and 
office  biUldlngs.  Finally,  there  are  an  addi- 
tional 2.500  heating  furnaces  operated  by  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  In  Its 
mammoth  public  housing  projects.  These 
quantities  of  heating  plants  present  stag- 
gering enforcement  problems. 

If.  Instead  of  relying  on  law  enforcement 


techniques,  each  building  were  required  to 
pay  an  "air  charge,"  based  on  the  pollutantB 
emitted  Into  the  city  air  measured  on  the 
volume  of  fuel  burned  or  some  other  con- 
venient experience  yardstick,  the  Incentive 
would  exist  for  reducing  pollution  to  a  mini- 
mum Instead  of  encouraging  a  hide-and-seek 
game  between  landlords  and  air  pollution  In- 
spectors looking  for  evidence  of  violations 
of  air  standard  regulations.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  not  only  provide  an  Incentive, 
but  would  also  eliminate  existing  penalties 
for  those  who  voluntarily  upgrade  their  heat- 
ing plants. 

In  most  cities  If  a  property  owner  replacea 
a  coal  or  oil  furnace  with  a  new,  efficient 
gas  furnace  producing  no  pollution  whatso- 
ever, he  is  hit  with  an  increase  in  his  assess- 
ment for  real  property  taxes.  IX  an  "air 
charge"  were  In  effect,  based  on  the  volume 
of  pollutants  emitted  by  his  formerly  inef- 
ficient furnace  equipment,  he  would  actually 
be  entitled  to  a  reduction  In  such  fees  that 
presumably  would  offset  the  Increase  in  as- 
sessment. As  it  is  now,  he  Is  simply  penal- 
ized for  his  good  citizenship. 

Obviously,  any  program  to  encourage  a 
conversion  away  from  pollution-generating 
fossil  fuels,  would  require  a  substantial 
additional  supply  of  natural  gas  or  non-pol- 
luting electric  power,  both  of  which  could 
be  made  available  through  the  long  distance 
power  transmission  lines  or  gas  transmission 
pipelines  previously  suggested. 

Another  opportunity  for  affirmative  gov- 
ernment action  in  reducing  pollution  related 
to  space  heating  would  be  the  development 
of  steam  generating  plants  in  conjunction 
with  municipally  operated  refuse  incinera- 
tors, thereby  turning  the  combtistlon  of 
trash  from  a  liability  Into  an  asset  by  using 
the  resulting  heat  to  mantifacture  steam  for 
transmission  to  nearby  apartment  houses. 

REFTTSE     DISPOSAL 

The  practical  logistics  of  refuse  In  local 
municipalities  staggers  the  Imagination. 
The  Science  Advisory  Committee  last  year 
reported  to  the  President  that  reliable  esti- 
mates showed  that  each  person  produced 
1,600  pounds  of  solid  waste  in  municipalities 
each  year,  an  average  of  4.5  pounds  per  per- 
son per  day.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  250 
bUlion  pounds  of  municipal  refuse  each 
year  for  which  the  collection  and  disposal 
costs  are  estimated  to  run  between  1.5  and 
2.5  billion  dollars. 

The  problem  of  waste  disposal  In  cities  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  boiuids.  Recent 
figiu-es  from  Philadelphia  indicate  that  the 
volume  of  rubbish  increased  from  380.000 
tons  In  1959.  to  567.000  tons  In  1964.  The 
paper  Industry  alone  generates  25  to  30  mll- 
Uon  tons  of  waste  from  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts each  year.  In  1962  more  than  18  mllUon 
tons  of  paper  went  Into  the  manufacture  of 
various  tvpes  of  paper  packaging  and  con- 
tainers. Other  packaging  statistics  include 
48  billion  metal  cans  a  year  (250  per  person) . 
26  billion  bottles  and  Jars  (135  per  person), 
65  billion  metal  and  plastic  caps  and  crowns 
(338  per  person). 

The  need  for  Imaginative,  affirmative  pro- 
grams for  coping  with  this  huge  problem 
has  never  been  greater.  It  Is  time  for  the 
development  of  regional  concepts  In  the 
handling  of  waste  products.  Urban  waste 
systems  mtist  be  part  of  all  city  planning. 

Affirmative  research  and  development  by 
local  government  must  be  employed  In  the 
Implementation  of  such  concepts  as  pipe- 
line svstems  or  existing  rail  and  highway 
transport  systems  for  moving  waste  salvaging 
newsprint,  automobile  hulks,  and  similar 
waste  products.  New  refuse  collecting  ma- 
chinery, which  can  adequately  compact  trash 
for  easy  handling,  must  be  financed.  Affirma- 
tive planning  for  open  green  spaces  in  com- 
bination with  land  fill  operations  should  be 
developed. 

Where  the  only  feasible  technique  for  dls- 
p>oslng  of  refuse  is  Incineration,  combination 
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for  motor  vehlclen.  particularly  tl  one  used 
on  a  rcKUlar  baslH  In  urban  coiK  jrs,  Buch 
iia  police  vehlclcB,  taxlcahs,  local  delivery 
trtick.s.  and  the  like.  Here  Cioveriu:  out  sub- 
sidy of  power  cell,  battery  operiilcc  vehicles, 
mid  other  equipment  should  bo  1  latltuted 
promptly.  Karly  development  of  compeU- 
Uve,  non[x)llullng  urban  motor  \  >hlclea  Is 
essential. 

The  Kreatest  opportiuUty  for  altln  latlve  ac- 
tion   by    Kovernment    In    combatll  g    motor 


vehicle  pullutUm  lies  In  Its  control 
lie    streets    and    highways.    Exlstl:^ 
falro    traffic    policies    have    encour 


trartlo  Jam.s  that  strangle  moat  of  <  ur  major 
cities  and  cost  untold  billions  c  r  dollars 
each  year  In  wasted  manpower,  tin  e,  delays 
In  delivery  of  goods  and  the  llk(  .  But  in 
addition  to  nil  these,  city  trafHc  Jt  us  are  a 
principal  source  of  urban  air  pollut  on.  Con- 
Bldo  the  fact  that  In  normal  clt 
today,  un  automobile  emita  /oi/r 
hydrocarbon  poUutant.s  enUlted  by 
vehicle    crvdslng    an    equal    dlstaii 

miles  per  hour.  Idling  In  a  trafflc  J.i   

piles  the  relea.se  of  cancer-produclr  5  benzo- 
pyrene  about  twenty  times. 

If  hiilf  of  the  motorists  who  cor^mnte 
our  urban  centers  would  double 


public  tri\nsportatlon,  thereby  Incre  sing  the 
average  speed  of  the  remaining  1  lotorlsta 
two  times,  the  pollut,'»nta  from  the  n  malnlng 
motor  vehicles  would  be  reduced  o  about 
one-sixth  of  the  present  levels  simply  through 
the  device  of  speeding  the  mov^ent  of 
traffic 

This  simple  fact  Indicates  the  coi  rse  that 
must    be    followed.    Some    meaiia 
found  to  reduce  the  entry  of  mote 


Into  urban  centers  at  the  time  whi  n  traffic 


congestion  Is  at  Its  worst.  This  time 
between  8  am.  and  9  am.  when 
of    motor    vehicles,    usually    with 
drlver-pa«enger.    colncldee    with 
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teiiipeialuro     liiverBloii     to     accciiluutc     the 
pollution  iirohlein. 

'Hie  lUnrmatlve  action  needed  Ui  realize 
this  goal  Is  self-evident.  MunlclpnlltleB  must 
be  given  the  power  to  control  the  flow  of 
traffic  Into  the  urban  core.  The  technique 
for  achieving  thla  result  Is  to  eatabllah  toll 
ntatlons  011  the  access  routes  and  to  charge 
tollB  based  on  the  niiine  "air  charge"  theory 
outlined  In  connection  with  Industrial  pol- 
luters. Drivers  of  mc;tor  vehicles  who  use  up 
tho  air  supply  must  pay  for  doing  so.  just  aa 
they  now  pay  tho  cost  of  amortl/lng  a  bridge 
or  thruwuy.  Much  toll  hurrlorB  need  only 
operate  between  H  and  U  am.,  and  should 
emplcjy  ail  Inverse  toll  syi.tem  which  would 
charge  a  <lecrea«lng  amount  for  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  passengers  In  any  vehicle.  For 
example  a  moUir  vehicle  with  JUBt  a  single 
drlver-puitsenger  might  pay  a  »4  00  toll;  one 
with  two  passengers  might  pay  »3  00;  one 
with  three  pasHvngern  might  pay  f20U:  and 
one  with  four  pahsengers  might  |Miy  »1.00. 
This  would  provide  the  economic  Incentive 
for  increasing  tho  number  of  passengers  In 
any  single  vehicle,  thereby  reducing  the  t(jtal 
number  of  vehlcloH  on  the  road,  or  encour- 
aging drivers  Ut  use  nuLss  transportation  fa- 
cilities. The  toll  revenue  could  then  bo  ap- 
plied t<)  other  air  ))ollullon  abatement 
prcK-cdures. 

CONCI.OB10N 

The  efTort  i>f  government  tn  control  air 
I)oIlutlon  by  regulation  and  enforcement  has 
never  been  wholly  successful.  As  early  lui  the 
thirteenth  century.  PlngUnh  authorities  ex- 
pressed concern  about  coal  and  charcoal 
smoke.  In  tho  sixteenth  century  laws  were 
passed  restricting  smoke-producing  ttres. 
b\it  to  Utile  nv.ill.  Now  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury tho  sources  of  pollution  have  multiplied 
many  times,  and  the  extent  of  the  problem 
touches  virtually  every  substantial  urban 
center  In  the  world.  It  Is  not  enough  for 
local  units  of  government  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  same  old  course  that  has  failed  to  be 
effective  In  tho  past.  We  must  encourage 
creative.  Imaginative  functions  by  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  pollution  problem  head- 
long. Clovernment  Itself  must  develop  tech- 
niques for  obutlnlng  electric  power  without 
polluting  tho  air.  It  must  Increase  the  supply 
of  non-polluting  fuels  for  space  heating.  It 
must  develop  methods  for  dls|X)«lng  of  ref- 
u.sc  without  fouling  the  environment.  It 
nuiat  conserve  air  resources  from  excessive 
Industrial  use.  It  must  bring  the  motor  ve- 
hicle under  control  before  It  asphyxlaU's 
those  who  live  and  work  In  our  cities.  A 
major  responsibility  of  government  In  our 
time,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Is  to 
make  our  cities  habitable.  Controlling  the 
quality  of  our  air  supply  ts  an  essential  part 
of  that  process. 
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OEO:    A  MAJOR  STEP  BACKWARD 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Sp<'aker.  I  ask 
iinnnimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Inchide  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  de- 
bate on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  two  excellent 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times.  They  did  an 
outstanding  Job  of  constructively  criticiz- 
ing the  war  on  poverty — and  suggested 
several  ways  In  which  It  could  be  Im- 
proved. More  Involvement  of  existing 
agencies  and   organizations,   as  well   as 
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more  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector,  were  among  the  changes 
proposed.  I  supported  both  these  Im- 
provements. 

One  change  which  the  Standard-Times 
strongly  opposed,  however,  was  the  so- 
called  "city  hall"  amendment,  which  per- 
mits local  governments  to  take  charge  of 
community  action  agencies  now  run  by 
private  agencies  and  OEO.  Along  with 
many  fellow  Republicans,  I  voted  to  de- 
lete that  change  in  the  1967  amend- 
ments— but  it  was  upheld  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

I  had  hopes  that  the  House-Senate 
conferees  would  eliminate  the  "city  hall" 
amendment — and  was  not  appeased  by 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  effect  later  and 
will  have  bypass  provisions  for  dire  cases 
Tlic  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  in  a 
keenly  perceptive  commentary  oii  the 
conference  report,  summed  up  Its  objec- 
tlona  to  the  shift  of  control  to  local 
governments.  I  recommend  GEO— A 
Major  Step  Backward"  to  my  colleagues 
as  an  example  of  objective  analysis  of  a 
regression  that  could  lead  to  initial  chaos 
and  ultimate  disaster.  And  I  hope  that 
subsequent  analysis  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  change  will  result  in  Its 
elimination  from  the  provisions  regulat- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  editorial  follows: 

OKO.  A  Major  Step  Backward 
"Whctlier    the    House    of    KepresentaUves 
will  buy  It.  we  have  no  doubt.  Whether  the 
country    will    buy    It.    we    have   considerable 
doubt." 

The  conuncnt  was  by  Sen.  Jnvlts,  R-N.Y. 
and  he  was  rellecting  widebpread  opposition 
to  House-Scnule  conference  approval  of  an 
amendment  that  would  permit  local  govern- 
ments to  lake  charge  of  community  action 
agencies  now  run  by  private  agencies  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

nie  best  opponents  of  this  provision  could 
do  in  conference  was  to  delay  Its  effective 
date  until  Feb.  1.  1060. 

Principal  opposition  woa  among  Repub- 
licans, who  postponed  a  decision  on  whether 
to  support  the  conference  bill,  declaring. 
"We  now  are  faced  with  the  proposition  of 
Whether  we  can  accept  City  Hall  control  In- 
herent In  the  amendment." 

Thus  the  war  on  poverty  has  sustained  a 
major  blow.  For  what  this  amendment  nieana 
Is  that  communities  will  wage  effective  war 
on  poverty  only  If  the  local  government  Is  In 
favor  of  the  Idea. 

For  exiunple.  in  the  wake  of  the  rioting  in 
Newark.  N.J..  the  Associated  Press  quoted 
Negro  leaders  as  snylng  It  was  triggered  by 
"unsolved  Issues,  simmering  for  nmny  years 
.  .  broken  promises  for  new  low-rent  hous- 
ing, better  schools,  better  Jobs.  .  . 

James  Hooper,  chalrmon  of  Newark's 
chapter  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
said  Negroes  pleaded  with  Mayor  Hugh  Ad- 
donlzlo  "to  do  something  about  these  things 
for  years,  but  all  he'd  say  was,  'If  you  don't 
like  what  I'm  doing,  then  vote  me  out— If 
you  can.'  " 

Further.  In  Mlssljslppl  this  year,  a  Head 
Start  office  was  burned  by  persons  unknown 
and  In  the  same  state,  a  team  of  physicians 
found  Negroes  sufTerlng  from  malniitrltlon 
who  were  under  the  Impression  public  as- 
sistance was  being  withheld  from  them  in  the 
hope  that  thoy  would  move. 

Now  that  It  Is  proposed  to  allow  local  gov- 
ernments to  run  the  poverty  war.  how  will 
people  In  such  areas  as  these  fare? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  In  those 
places  most  In  need  of  vigorous  and  Imagina- 
tive antlpoverty  efforts — places  most  likely 
to  explode  in  bitterness — there  la  the  least 
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,h»nce  that  anything   will   be  done   If   the 
bU  left  to  City  Hall. 

We  dont  think  the  country  will  "buy"  the 
Ml  control  amendment  on  the  strength  of 
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pOU  left  to  City  Hall 

local  control 

tse  argument  that  some,  or  even  many,  of 
tie  community  agencies  may  have  been  ad- 
BinUtered  Inefficiently. 

Wedont  'buy"  It  either. 

Tighten  the  existing  system  where  neces- 


thcif  a:c  suiutcjiy  liiiills  Inlieient  in 
thi.s  delegation  of  authority  which  hinge 
on  the  word  "needful."  For  two  very  fun- 
damental reasons  this  ruling  cannot  be 
defined  as  "needful"  and  hence  the  rul- 
ing Is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

First,    as   I    have   already   noted,    the 


^-  Prune  It,  supervise  It,  Increase  Its  com-      ruUng  goes  counter  tO  the  Intent  Of  the 

ounity  i»^i'^'5'll^V.^,*'^.,"l'i'^?,„Ji"!"^^®.5"    Congress,  and  thus  can  hardly  be  said 
...... 1  .„.  „„    .,,  _     ^^  ^^  ^  "needful"  ruling  for  the  imple- 

mentation of  a  statute  which  it  contra- 
dicts. Second,  in  questions  sufficiently 
large  and  important,  and  which  involve 
a  questionable  deviation  from  past  poli- 
cy, it  Is  sound  Institutional  Judgment  to 
reserve  such  questions  to  the  deliberative 
piocess  of  the  Congress  not  the  "closed 
door"  procedures  of  administrative  agen- 
cies. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  IRS  did  hold 
hearings  on  their  then-proposed  regula- 
tions. However,  these  hearings,  conduct- 
ed by  the  IRS,  never  called  upon  that 
agency  to  come  forth  with  justifications 
and  arguments  In  support  of  their  rulings 
and  subject  them  to  cross-examination. 
In  fact  It  is  becoming  quite  clear  that  the 
IRS  intends  to  assume  no  burden  of 
proof  whatsoever  in  this  matter.  To  my 
knowledge  no  Members  of  Congress  nor 
of  the  public  have  been  allowed  to 
examine  the  detailed  study  which  the 
Service  contends  It  has  been  conducting 
for  the  past  few  years.  Congressmen  and 
the  public  apparently  must  be  content 
to  rely  on  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  these 
rulings  are  necessary. 


lecUve  by  tying  It  to  local  agencies,  and  prl- 
rate  enterprise 

But  tossing  the  poor  to  the  politicians  Is  a 
long  Btep  toward  initial  chaos  and  ultimate 

disaster. 

fQISLATION  HV  EXECUTIVE  FIAT? 
THE  NEW  TREASURY  REOULA- 
nONS  TAXING  ADVERTISING 
REVENUE  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

.Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
'.Tom  Missouri  (Mr.  CxtrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
Kmal  Revenue  Service  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  yesterday,  December  12, 
new  rulings  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
advertising  income  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions. The  new  laillngs  would  classify  as 
gross  Income  from  unrelated  trade  or 
business,  and  hence  taxable,  any  Income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  advertising  in 
an  exempt  organization's  publication, 
unless  such  advertising  could,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  IRS.  be  said  to  "con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  exempt  purpose."  In  this 
.aspect,  the  IRS  has  ruled  that  no  com- 
mercial advertising  in  a  publication  of 
&  tax-exempt  organization  contributes 
to  the  exempt  purpose,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  advertising  in  a  college 
newspaper. 

The  IRS  interpretation  is  quite  new, 
and  would  profoundly  affect  many  char- 
itable and  exempt  organizations.  On  July 
17, 1967.  at  the  time  the  IRS  regulations 
»ere  proposed.  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House,  page  19070.  to  point  out  that  this 
interpretation  is  counter  to  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  as  evidenced  in  the  leglsla- 
'Jve  history  of  the  1950  Revenue  Act.  At 
that  time  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  the  statute  was  intended  to 
subject  to  taxation  only  the  income  of  a 
trade  or  business  that  is  substantially 
unrelated  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
tax-exempt  organization.  In  applying 
the  statute,  the  operation  of  a  publica- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  "business." 
out  its  income  is  only  subject  to  tax  If 
the  publication— not  the  advertising— is 
a  business  "substantially  unrelat^'d"  to 
m  organization's  tax-exempt  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  quite 
obviously  trying  to  amend  the  law.  and 
ii  doing  so  by  the  undemocratic  means 
of  administrative  ruling.  To  be  sure,  sec- 
tion 7805  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
delegates  to  the  Treasury  Department 
the  authority  to  "prescribe  all  needful 
niles  and  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
■nent  of  the  Intemtil  Revenue  Code."  Yet 


Frankly.  I  feel  this  is  far  from  enough 


.sion's  role  as  an  independent  agency, 
with  broad  powers  lo  investigate  matters 
in  the  foreign  trade  field,  is  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  and  preserved,  for  the  in- 
dependent Tariff  Commission  is  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  winch  the  Con- 
gress can  inform  itself  of  problems  in 
this  important  area. 

In  this  context  the  qualifications  of  the 
persons  appointed  as  Tariff  Commission- 
ers— of  whom  there  are  six,  including  the 
Chairman — are  very  Important.  They 
must  represent  the  highest  standards  of 
independent  scholarship. 

Thus  I  was  concerned  on  reading  in  the 
Record  of  proceedings  in  the  Senate  on 
November  7,  during  the  confirmation  of 
Stanley  D.  Metzger  as  Clialrman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  In  these  remarks  on 
this  occasion,  one  Senator  made  various 
allegations  concerning  Mr.  Metzger  that 
concern  me  because  they  could  reflect  on 
the  qualification  of  the  man  confirmed 
for  this  most  Important  post.  For  this 
reason.  I  should  like  to  make  certain 
clarifying  statements  in  order  to  avoid 
a  possible  unwarranted  injury  to  reputa- 
tion. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Mr.  Metz- 
ger's  nomination  discloses  the  confidence 
reposed  In  him  by  the  committee.  It  also 
contains  detailed  answers  to  allegations 
by  the  Senator: 

First.  That  he  failed  to  disclose  that 
he  had  written  a  book  entitled  "Law  of 
International  Trade.  Documents  and 
Readings, "  and  that  this  textbook  was 
required  foi  a  course  in  international 
trade  at  a  Washington  university.  The 


In  a  matter  of  this  Importance.  Groups     press  release  containing  his  biographical 


substantially  affected  by  this  ruling  rim 
the  gamut  fj-om  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts,  to  churches,  labor  unions, 
professional  and  business  organizations, 
to  educational  groups.  To  rectify  the 
situation  I  have  Introduced  legislation  In 
this  90th  Congress  as  well  as  In  past 
Congresses  which  would  make  Income 
from  advertising  in  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations nontaxable.  I  wish  to  again  call 
attention  to  these  bills,  H.R.  11491  and 
H.R.  11492,  not  because  I  have  reached  a 
final  conclusion  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter,  but  because  of  a  feeling  that  if 
Congress  does  not  Intervene  there  will 
never  be  a  full  airing  of  the  facts  and 
reasoning  employed  In  the  "compre- 
hensive study"  conducted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service 


STANLEY  D.  METZGER  APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  COM- 
MISSION AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  one  of  those  independent 


sketch,  reprinted  in  the  hearings,  and  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN/a.  Record  of  November 
7,  expressly  states  the  titles  of  three 
books  he  had  written.  Including  the  one 
referred  to  by  the  Senator.  The  matter 
of  the  teaching  of  a  course  was  fully 
discussed  and  approved  by  the  Rnance 
Committee.  The  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Metzger  wanted  to  teach  this  course  In 
order  to  sell  copies  of  his  books  seems 
unfair.  Mr.  Metzger  clearly  indicated  his 
own  Intentions  when  he  said  In  the  hear- 
ings at  pages  28-22  that  he  would  give 
up  the  course  If  necessary  to  become  a 
Tariff  Commissioner. 

Second.  That  he  withheld  the  fact 
that  he  had  once  worked  briefly,  part 
time,  for  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
parted  company  after  a  policy  dispute 
with  the  chairman.  The  Senator's  ob- 
jection was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
White  House  press  release  announcing 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Metzger  did  not 
note  several  months'  employment  with 
a  House  subcommittee.  'While  Mr.  Metz- 
ger did  not  prepare  the  'White  House 
press  release  concerning  his  appoint- 
ment, which  had  also  failed  to  mention 
a  U.S.  agency  he  had  worked  for  full 
time  for  l>-2  years  and  other  details  as 
well,  there  was  no  secret  about  the  sub- 
committee episode  in  1961 — It  was  widely 
publicized  and  brought  no  discredit  on 
anyone.  Mr.  Metzger  made  full  disclosure 
of  this  employment  on  pages  7-11  of  the 
publicized  hearings  of  September  28. 

Third.  That  he  refused  to  answer  com- 


agencies  created  by  the  Congress  to  per- 
form certain  functions  assigned  to  It  by     mittee    questions   on    the    antidumping 
congressional  legislation.  The  Commis-     code  on  instructions  of  the  State  De 
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partment.  The  hearings  sh  )w  that  Mr. 
Metzger  answered  more  tlin  60  ques- 
tions on  the  code.  He  refused  to  answer 
several  questions  asking  hl$  opinion  as 
to  whether  particular  provisions  of  the 
code  are  inconsistent  with  domestic  law, 
on  the  grounds  that  this  mlfht  prejudice 
his  position  in  future  case$  before  the 
Commission  raising  these  j  issues,  and 
that  such  questions  shoulq  be  decided 
not  In  the  abstract  but  in  tfle  context  of 
actual  facts  of  actual  cases.pie  was  sup 
ported  in  this  stand  by 
Committee  chairman.  The 
son  to  believe  that  either 
partment  or  any  other  agi 
emment  told  him  what  to  ^y,  nor  was 
there  any  such  suggestion  nade  at  the 
hearing  by  members  of  fhe  Finance 
Comjnittee. 

A  reading  of  the  hearing 
that  Mr.  Metzger  Is  not  onlylhlghly  qual 
Ified  for  this  Important  p4st,  but  was 
honest  In  his  testimony 


he  Finance 

Is  no  rea- 

e  State  De- 

cy  of  Gov- 


wlll  disclose 


TO  IMPROVE  URBAN  PPOGRAMS 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jthe  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [llrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  includi  extraneous 
matter.  ] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Jo bjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gent|?man  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection.    ■ 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Sfeaker.  last 
week's — Thursday,  Decembfr  7,  1967 — 
newspapers  carried  a  story  in  the  White 
House  announcement  that  an  Institute 
for  Urban  Development  wfll  be  estab- 
lished to  do  for  the  cities  "w|^t  the  Rand 
Corp.  and  other  'think  tanks'  have  done 
for  the  Nation's  defense  est  ibllshment." 

In  this  respect,  the  Wasl  ingrton  Post 
reported  that: 

A  top-level  HUD  official  said  \  ist  night  that 
even  if  HUD  had  the  best  urfcan  brains  In 
the  country — which  It  doesn't-#-lt  still  would 
be  fatally  handicapped  by  thi  bureaucratic 
structure  of  the  Federal  GovMmnent.  Many 
agencies,  he  said,  are  lnvolve<4  In  urban  af- 
fairs. Each  la  Jealous  of  Its  prirogatlvee  and 
HUD  lacks  the  power,  he  said  J  to  Impoee  on 
them  a  unified  plan  of  action  ol  even  to  draft 
such  a  plan.  I 

The  disillusionment  of  th^ administra- 
tion with  the  ability  of  lilD  alone  to 
cope  with  the  urban  dilemma  Is  a  little 
late  In  developing  and  co 
a  summer  of  arson,  lootln 
and  unfulfilled  promises. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  bloo 
In  the  streets  before  the  a 
gave  evidence  of  comprehending  what 
any  thoughtful  student  off  government 
could  have  told  It  well  over' 2  years  ago. 

When  the  proposal  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urbtin  Develop- 
ment (H.R.  6927)  was  belnd^debated  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
In  the  89th  Congress,  many  of  us  argued 
in  vain  for  a  substitute  for  he  adminis- 
tration bill— a  substitute  '  ?hlch  would 
have  provided  precisely  wha  Is  still  miss- 
ing In  the  field  of  urban  a^lrs. 

On  June  16,  1965,  I  oflerei  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  6927,  which  would  have  estab- 
lished In   the  Executive  C  fflce  of  the 


ts  only  after 
and  rioting, 

had  to  flow 
inistration 


President  an  0£Bce  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Community  Development,  the  only  effec- 
tive way  to  coordinate  programs,  obtain 
consistent  policy  direction,  and  establish 
rational  priorities. 
At  that  time,  I  said: 

The  major  contention  of  proponents  of  a 
new  Department  seems  to  be  that  top-level 
attention  to  the  needs  of  urban  areas  can 
only  be  assured  through  direct  representa- 
tion at  the  Cabinet  table.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  top-level  policy  and  action  is  not 
the  Job  of  the  Cabinet,  as  such.  Top-level 
decisions  and  coordination  In  the  field  of 
military  and  foreign  affadrs  are  achieved 
through  the  National  Security  Council.  Major 
decisions  about  the  administration's  overall 
program  are  made  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Decisions  on  economic  policy  are 
reached  through  the  agency  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  These  staff  arms  of 
the  President  do  not  make  the  decisions  by 
themselves,  but  they  bring  together  the 
policymaking  officials  of  the  operating  agen- 
cies for  the  purj>ose  of  hammering  out  agree- 
ment on  basic  policies  within  the  limits  of 
congressional  authorizations. 

This  Is  what  Is  missing  In  the  field  of  ur- 
ban affairs.  And  it  Is  precisely  what  our  sub- 
stitute would  provide.. 

We  who  favor  the  coordinating  staff  device 
contend  that  simply  giving  higher  status  to 
one  agency  Is  not  enough.  By  Itself.  It  is 
an  empty  gesture.  What  Is  most  needed — and 
the  committee  hearings  and  floor  debate  show 
wide  agreement  on  this  point — Is  a  means 
of  making  existing  and  future  urban  pro- 
grams work  more  effectively  regardless  of 
which  agencies  administer  them. 

The  White  House  announcement  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  for  Urban 
Development  again  reminds  us  that  if  we 
are  to  cope  with  the  vast  changes  In 
problems  and  programs  of  recent  years 
there  is  a  need  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  Government's  organization. 

The  President  has  acknowledged  that 
"we  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the  re- 
organizations which  are  required  if  we 
are  to  adapt  our  Government  structure 
to  the  changes  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  our  national  life."  However,  he 
persists  in  pursuing  limited,  ad  hoc  ef- 
forts at  reorganization. 

It  Is  now  nearly  20  years  since  the  last 
comprehensive  studies  were  laimched 
under  the  chairmanship  of  former  Pres- 
ident Hoover.  Obviously,  thoroughgoing 
review  and  reform  should  be  delayed  no 
longer. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  526  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government — in  effect,  a 
new  Hoover-type  Commission.  Scores  of 
Members  have  since  introduced  Iden- 
tical or  similar  bills,  and  there  is  a  strong 
conviction  that  such  a  commission  would 
accomplish  the  major  reexamination 
of  Federal  Govermnent  organization  now 
so  desperately  needed. 

Reorganization  cannot  be  accom- 
plished through  the  submission  of  piece- 
meal and  uncoordinated  proposals.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  merely  en- 
dowing existing  agencies  with  the  trap- 
pings of  Cabinet  status.  Nor  can  it  be 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  study  groups  as  each  crisis  de- 
velops. 

A  piecemeal  approach  to  governmental 
organization  cannot  cope  with  a  prob- 
lem of  the  magnitude  that  confronts  us. 
Unless  we  make  a  fresh  start  at  reor- 
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ganlzatlon,  and  make  it  soon,  the  pro- 
Uferatlon  of  problems  and  progranj 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us. 

As  the  New  York  Times  noted,  the 
new  Institute  for  Urban  Development 
can  serve  to  Improve  communication  be- 
tween existing  university  urban  pro- 
grams,  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation, and  establish  the  basis  for 
a  concerted  Intellectual  attack  on  urban 
problems.  Can  we  tolerate  less,  Mr 
Speaker,  from  the  Federal  Government 
which  bears  even  weightier  responsibil- 
ities for  solving  urban  problems? 

I  Insert  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  for  De- 
cember 7, 1967.  and  the  Times  for  Decem- 
ber 11  at  this  point  in  the  Concressional 
Record: 

|FYom   the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  7,  19671 
iNSTrruTX  To  Ponder  Aro  to  Crras 
(By  Richard  Harwood) 

The  White  House,  atUl  grappling  with  the 
American  ghetto  crisis,  announced  yesterday 
that  a  "think  factory"  on  urban  problenu 
will  be  set  up  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

Its  Job  will  be  to  sell  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  I>evelopment  (and  re- 
lated agencies)  what  the  Rand  Corp.  hM 
sold  to  the  Pentagon — the  Intellectual  and 
scientific  capabilities  that  the  bureaucracy 
lacks. 

The  new,  non-profit  corporation  will  be 
called  the  Institute  for  Urban  Development 
and  will  be  organized  by  a  committee  of 
businessmen,  academicians,  and  Administra- 
tion alumni :  Irwin  Miller,  board  chalnmm  of 
Ciimmlns  Engine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind  :  Arjay 
MUler,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Kermlt  Gordon,  president  of  the  BrooklngB 
Institution  and  a  former  budget  director; 
former  White  House  adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy,  who  Is  now  president  of  the  Pord 
Foundation;  Prof.  Richard  Neuatadt  of 
Harvard  University,  and  lawyer  Cyrus  Vance, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  committee,  said  presidential  assistant 
Joseph  Callfano,  will  lncorp>orate  the  Initl- 
tute,  write  Its  charter,  and  help  select  \ii 
president  and  board  of  directors.  An  Insti- 
tute staff  of  60  to  100  social  scientists,  archi- 
tects and  planners  is  contemplat.ed.  he  said 

Their  task  wUl  be  to  find  out  what  lh» 
problems  of  the  American  dty  really  are— 
particularly  ghetto  problems — and  to  find 
out  how  they  can  be  solved.  A  grant  from 
HUD  wUl  get  the  Institute  started,  Callfano 
said,  and  Its  future  Income  will  derive  from 
contracts  with  Federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

There  was  Immediate  speculation  that  the 
decision  to  create  the  Institute  reflectB  dis- 
illusionment by  the  Administration  with  the 
ability  of  HUD  and  other  old-line  agencies 
to  deal  with  an  urban  crisis  that  exploded 
last  summer  In  rioting,  looting,  and  arson. 

A  top-level  HUD  official  said  lafit  mght  that 
even  if  HUD  had  the  best  urban  brains  In 
the  country— which  It  doesnt — It  still  would 
be  fatally  handicapped  by  the  bureaucratic 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government.  Many 
agencies,  he  said,  are  Involved  In  urban  af- 
fairs. Each  Is  Jealous  of  Its  prerogatives  and 
HUD  lacks  the  power,  he  said,  to  Impoee  on 
them  a  unified  plan  of  action  or  even  to  draft 
such  a  plan. 

The  proposed  Institute,  he  said,  will  have 
the  planning  flexibility  HUD  lacks. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  7.  19671 
Johnson  Chooses  "Think  Tank"  Panel  on 

Urban     Issues — 8     To     Form     iNSTmm. 

LiKELT    To    Attract    60-100    Experts  »«» 

Contract  Research 

(By  Max  Prankel) 

Washincton.  Dec.  6. — President  Johnson 
set   out  today   to  promote   the  creation  of 
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»n  independent,  nonprofit  research  Institute 
■^X  would  do  for  the  cities  what  the  Rand 
Corporation  and  other  "think  tanks"  have 
(lone  lor  the  nation's  defense  establishment. 

To  be  established  outside  the  Government 
la  some  attractive  setting,  the  Institute  for 
nrban  Development  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tract from  60  to  100  professional  men  in  all 
ivlftl.  economic  and  construction  disciplines. 

The  institute  Is  expected  to  undertake  con- 
tract research,  at  first  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  later  for  state  and  local  agen- 
cies as  well. 

Mr.  Johnson  Invited  six  widely  known  pub- 
Uc  men  to  meet  here  later  this  month  to 
nominate  a  board  of  directors  for  the  Insti- 
tute, to  help  select  a  site  and  to  draft  Incor- 
;»raUon  papers. 

PANEL    IDENTrriED 

The  chairman  of  the  Informal  organizing 
panel  will  be  Joseph  Irwin  Miller,  chairman 
af  the  board  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Com- 
pany in  Columbus,  Ind. 

Working  with  him  will  be  the  following: 
.irjay  R.  Miller,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 

Company. 
Kermlt  Gordon,  president  of  the  Brookings 

Institution  here. 
McGeorge    Bundy,    president    of    the    Ford 

Foundation. 
Prof.  Richard  E.  Neustadt.  head  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  New  York  lawyer  and  until 
recently  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
No  major  funds  are  likely  to  be  needed  by 
lie  Institute  until   it   begins  recruiting  offi- 
cers and   staff   toward    the   middle   of   next 
year. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  held  back  on  the  project, 
which  he  first  deemed  necessary  about  two 
rears  ago.  until  Congress  had  acted  on  his 
request  for  more  research  money  for  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

MORE    FUNDS    SOUGHT 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
>velopment  has  been  working  with  a  re- 
search budget  of  $500,000.  The  President  re- 
quested J20-mllllon  this  year  for  a  major 
expansion.   Congress   gave    him   $10-milllon. 

That  amount  is  thought  by  White  House 
jfflclals  to  be  more  than  enough  to  under- 
wnte  the  early  organization  efforts  at  the 
isitltute.  Eventually,  it  Is  hoped  that  Gov- 
ernment contracts  will  cover  Its  expenses 
ind  that  foundations  and  other  Interested 
parties  and  clients  will  contribute  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  aides,  having  long 
sensed  a  lack  of  major  research  into  urban 
problems,  want  the  new  Institute  to  do  the 
following: 

Develop  a  capacity  for  analyzing  urban 
problems  in  relation  to  Federal  and  local 
governmental  efforts,  ranking  priorities  of 
need,  effectiveness  and  Investment. 

Conduct  long-range  studies  to  gather  data 
on  all  aspects  of  urban  problems. 

Become  a  focal  point  for  various  disciplines 
'■o  share  Information  and  Ideas. 

Provide  an  Independent,  objective  base  for 
the  review  and  evaluation  of  remedial  prob- 
lems. 

The  analogy  to  the  Rand  Corporation  Is 
very  much  In  the  minds  of  Government  plan- 
ners as  they  talk  about  the  new  Institute. 

Rand  was  organized  as  a  civilian  nonprofit 
research  arm  of  the  Air  Force  in  1946.  It 
studied  weapons  systems  and  branched  out 
to  everything  from  Soviet  military  and  polit- 
ical developments  to  the  attitudes  of  Vlet- 
cong  defectors  In  South  Vletman. 

ATTRACTTVX    SETTINO 

Although  the  Air  Force  still  provides  two- 
thirds  of  Its  contracts.  Rand  has  grown  to  a 
*23-mllllon  ojjeratlon  engaged  In  research  for 
at  least  a  dozen  other  government  agencies. 

Most  of  Its  1,200  employes  work  at  the 
Rand  headcfuarters  In  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
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an  attractive  setting  that  has  helped  to  at- 
tract many  men  who  are  regularly  courted 
by  universities  and  rival  organizations. 

The  thinking  here  is  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
to  the  new  Institute  what  the  Air  Force  has 
been  to  Rand, 

Eventually,  however,  it  Is  thought  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Commerce  Department,  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  other  Government  agencies 
throughout  the  country  will  contract  Its  serv- 
ices. 

While  working  on  this  plan,  the  White 
House  also  looked  toward  several  Independent 
short-term  efforts  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders Is  said  to  have  reached  the  point  of 
drafting  its  major  reconunendatlons. 

Another  group,  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems,  proposed  today  that  the 
Federal  Government  sponsor  several  large 
demonstration  housing  projects  that  would 
seek  to  reduce  costs  and  to  bypass  building 
code  restrictions  throughout  the  country. 

Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat 
of  Illinois,  the  commission  chairman,  said 
that  building  codes  were  one  serious  Im- 
pediment to  the  major  breakthroughs  In 
technology  needed  to  construct  low-cost 
housing  at  prices  that  low-Income  tenants 
could  afford. 

Unless  changes  are  known  to  be  feasible 
and  voluntarily  made,  he  said,  the  pressures 
win  develop  for  a  national  building  code. 

(From   the  New  York  Times,  Dec.   11,   1967] 
'Think  Tank'  for  CrriEs:   Panel  Seen  Im- 
proving   Communication    Between    Col- 
leges' Urban  Study  Groups 

(By  Joseph  G.  Herzberg) 
The  "think  tank"  being  organized  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  help  the  problem-ridden 
cities  might  provide  an  answer  that  uni- 
versities have  needed  In  their  own  urban 
studies.  There  Is  a  lot  of  research  "ongoing." 
as  the  professors  say,  but  virtually  no  com- 
munication between  any  of  these  urban 
study  groups. 

"We  have  been  plowing  up  the  same  ground 
five  times,"  said  Clarence  Walton,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  General 
Studies,  which  operates  the  Center  for  Ur- 
ban-Minority Affairs.  'We're  all  geared  up 
more  than  ever.  A  clearing  house  for  Infor- 
mation Is  what  we  need." 

A  "think  tank" — officially  the  Institute  for 
Urban  Development — is  needed,  the  President 
Is  known  to  feel,  because  even  with  the  host 
of  university  studies,  there  Is  not  enough  of 
a  concerted  Intellectual  attack  that  the  crises 
In  so  many  cities  demand. 

"The  special  qualification  of  the  'think 
tank'  is  in  problem  solving  while  the  urban 
studies  in  universities  are  mainly  research." 
was  the  comment  of  Edward  J.  Logue.  who 
headed  a  committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  In  1966  to  study  the  reorganization 
of  housing  agencies  in  New  York. 
encouraging  sign 
Mr.  Logue,  now  a  professor  of  government 
at  Boston  University,  said  "the  most  encour- 
aging sign"  was  the  President's  concern,  and 
he  added  the  hope  that  something  might  be 
done  to  restore  the  graclousness  of  cities  as 
places  to  live. 

"Now,  "  he  said,  "all  our  urban  studies  are 
centered  on  blight,  not  on  total  aspects  of 
city  planning." 

Mr.  Logue's  enthusiasm  was  offset  by  the 
irritation  expressed  by  Dr.  Charles  Abrams, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  urban  plan- 
ning at  Columbia,  a  former  head  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  and  long  an  au- 
thority on  housing. 

"The  urban  problem  is  less  a  'think  tank' 
problem  than  a  political  problem."  Mr. 
Abrams  said.  "The  time  for  acUon  Is  now 


and  a  'think  tank'  Is  Just  another  way  of 
delaying  action."  He  thought  the  problems 
of  the  cities  were  not  being  attacked  because 
the  nation  was  still  oriented  toward  an  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Those  early  Judgments  must  await  the  or- 
ganization of  the  institute  by  a  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  named  Joseph 
Irwin  Miller,  head  of  the  Cummins  Engine 
Companv  of  Columbus,  Ind..  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Miller,  a  Republican  who  graduated 
from  Yale  and  Oxford,  Is  a  man  of  many  and 
varied  activities.  He  was  the  first  lay  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Housing.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  which  was  formed  last  sum- 
mer to  mobilize  public  and  private  resources 
to  assist  cities.  Mr.  Miller  plays  Bach  on  his 
own  Stradlvartus. 

The  other  panel  members  are  Arjay  Miller, 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company:  Ker- 
mlt Gordon,  president  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution; McGeorge  Bundy,  Ford  Founda- 
tion president;  Prof.  Richard  E.  Neustadt, 
head  of  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics 
at  Harvard,  and  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  former  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  panel  will  meet  soon  to  draft  incor- 
poration pajjers,  nominate  a  board  of  direc- 
tors and  pick  an  institute  site.  Financial 
support  would  come  initially  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's SlO-mllllon  research  fund.  Later  the 
Institute  might  operate  on  its  own  with 
money  from  Government  contracts  and  pos- 
sibly foundation  grants. 

DATA    BANK    EXPECTED 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Institute 
is  expected  to  be  creation  of  a  data  bank. 
Word  of  this  would  have  been  heartening 
to  a  group  at  breakfast  at  the  recent  seminar 
of  the  Institute  of  Human  Sciences  of  Bos- 
ton College. 

The  session  was  held  at  the  New  Ocean 
House  In  Swampscott.  Mass.,  and  those  at- 
tending the  breakfast  discussed  tie  lack  of 
communication  between  two  Institutions  so 
Close  to  each  other  as  Boston  College  and  the 
Harvard-Massachusetts  InstltutAof  Technol- 
ogv  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies. 

Dr.  Demetrius  S.  latrldlB,  head  of  the  Bos- 
ton College  group,  agreed  there  was  great 
need  for  improved  communication. 

He  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  V. 
Purcell.  S.J.,  director  of  the  Cambridge  Cen- 
ter for  Social  Studies,  who  said  that  at  Wil- 
liam James  Hall,  where  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences are  housed  at  Harvard,  "there  are  some 
people  working  on  the  same  things  and  don't 
even  know  it." 


RULING  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recopd  and 
include  extraneoiis  matt.er 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  associate 
mvself  with  the  views  expressed  yester- 
daV  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Dr.  Hall,  regarding  a  short- 
sighted ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

We  hear  frequently  about  many  major 
tax  loopholes,  and  a  few  of  these  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  lost  tax  revenues.  Most  of 
these  huge  loopholes  seem  to  be  Immune 
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to  closure  by  the  IRS  for  rtosons  known 
only  to  the  executive  bran<  h.  And  since 
this  administration  always  spent  much 
more  than  It  takes  In.  it  oug  it  to  be  plug- 
ging the  big  holes  in  the  b  icket. 

But  it  just  is  not  doing  ,hat  job.  In- 
stead, the  executive  brarth  has  now 
deployed  its  shock  troops  from  the  tax 
corps  against  hundreds  of  ponproflt  or- 
ganizations which  constltlte  and  ably 
represent  the  verj-  fiber  off  our  Nation's 
heritage. 

In  deciding  to  tax  the  a  ivertising  in- 
come of  such  organlzatlor  s  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  adn  inistration  is 
deliberately  undermining  ne  of  Amer- 
ica's best  influences  on  youl  i. 

One  of  the  prime  effects  of  the  Scout 
magazdne,  Boys"  Life,  is  ti-  b  healthy  re- 
spect for  one's  duty  to  Go<  and  country 
which  it  tries  to  implant  n  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  young  Ai  lerlcans  who 
read  it  each  month.  The  pu  -pose  of  Boys' 
Life  is  to  communicate  th  3  program  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  its  mem  ers  and  their 
adult  volunteer  leaders.  Ii  so  doing,  it 
has  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
growth  of  Scouting  over  he  past  half 
century  into  the  free  wc  rld's  greatest 
youth  movement. 

For  the  IRS  to  throw  its  /eight  against 
these  efforts  Is.  at  the  very  east,  an  exer- 
cise in  poor  judgment.  I  si  pport  my  col- 
league's call  for  congress  Dnal  hearings 
and  trust  that  the  Congr<  5S  will,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  c  arlfy  the  IRS 
ruling  so  that  it  shows  be  .ter  judgment 
of  the  worthiness  of  sue  i  meritorious 
nonprofit  organizations  as  he  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  a  congression  illy  chartered 
American  institution. 


REMARKS  BY  CONf.RKSSMAN  DAN- 
IEL E.  BUTTON  ON  RIPON  SOCIETY 
PAPER  CITING  PRESSURES 

WITHIN     THE      AD\r»nSTRATION 
TO   WIDEN  THE  WAIt  IN  SOUTH-, 
EAST  ASIA  J 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  |he  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ButroNl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thiS  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extri  neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei  e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gei  tleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  develop- 
ments of  the  last  several  i  reeks  have  in- 
creased the  fears  of  ma  ly  thoughtful 
observers  that  the  Johnsc  n  administra- 
tion is  about  to  launch  ar  is  strongly 
considering  another  majo  ■  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asli  .  Rather  than 
seeking  to  explore  dtplon  atic  means  of 
ending  the  tragic  bloodsl  ed,  the  John- 
son administration  may  a  .  this  moment, 
without  any  prior  consults  :lon  with  Con- 
gress, be  about  to  extend  \  le  ground  war 
outside  the  boundaries  of !  outh  Vietnam, 
through  an  invasion  of  ^  orth  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

The  potential  for  disaj  ter  In  such  a 
course  is  limitless.  Massli  e  intervention 
by  Communist  China  or  tt  e  Soviet  Union 
is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  could  end 
in  an  ultimate  confiagrat  on.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  of  the]  United  States 
would    overwhelmingly   r  iject    a   course 


that  would  invite  such  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  an  already  tragic  war. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
statement  of  the  Ripon  Society  entitled 
"Toward  a  Wider  War?  A  Case  for  Pub- 
lic Concern."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  thoughtful,  yet  alarming  analysis  of 
pressures  within  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration leading  toward  a  possible  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam.  The  16  points 
listed  in  the  Rlpon  statement  are  not 
designed  to  predict  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  they  do.  I  believe,  make  a 
case  for  public  concern,  and  of  special 
concern  for  Members  of  this  House. 

In  order  for  the  public  to  be  able  to  re- 
flect that  concern,  for  the  Vietnam 
dialog  to  be  meaningful  and  accurate, 
for  all  of  us  to  be  informed  and  truly 
knowledgeable.  I  believe  we  must  do  more 
here  in  Congress  to  meet  our  leadership 
responsibilities,  to  measure  up  to  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  placed  on  us  as 
representatives  of  the  people. 

We  have  ample  facility  to  meet  this 
responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  Paul  Findley. 
has  offered  this  House  an  opportunity  to 
examine  our  deepening  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  His  resolution  to  undertake 
formal  consideration  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  has  the  support  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  of  both  parties.  Mr. 
Findley  believes,  and  I  agree,  that  this 
resolution  would  encourage  the  kind  of 
debate,  and  unifying  influence,  that  the 
country  desperately  needs.  If  we  are  to 
answer  the  questions  posed  by  the  Ripon 
Society  statement,  if  we  are  to  lessen  the 
sense  of  uneasiness  prevailing  among 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  entire 
country,  we  must  provide  the  means 
through  which  we  can  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  foreign  policy  clearly 
placed  on  us  by  the  Constitution.  This 
can  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting 
Mr.  Findley's  resolution,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  upon  the 
adoption  of.  this  resolution,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  shall  Immediately 
consider  and  report  to  their  respective  bodies 
their  determination  as  to  whether  further 
Congressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect  to 
policies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  testify  in  public  on 
administration  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  further  convince  this  body  that 
there  exist  a  serious  constitutional  im- 
balance between  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. His  refusal  to  testify  in  public 
begs  the  question  of  whether  the  admin- 
istration really  wants  anyone,  as  the 
President  said  yesterday  in  Miami,  to 
"bring  me  just  one  workable  solution  to 
end  the  war." 

When  public  discussion  is  cut  off.  when 
the  means  of  problem-solving  are  ig- 
nored, how  can  any  "workable  solution" 
be  expected  to  receive  honest  considera- 
tion. And  Mr.  Rusk's  attitude  certainly 
undermines  any  chance  for  unity,  which 
can  only  come,  as  it  has  always  come 
in  our  history,  through  public  discus- 
sion and  examination  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  In  the  Record  a 


news  article  appearing  in  the  December 
12  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  concern- 
ing the  Rlpon  Society's  statement  warn- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  a  wider  war  in 
Southeast  Asia; 
GOP  Untt  Warns  or  Invasion  Plan— Ripon 

Society   Fears  Thrust  by   tJNrrEo  Statb 

AT  North  Vietnam 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  December  11. — The  Rlpon 
Society,  a  small,  unlverslty-based  group  ct 
Republican  liberals,  expressed  concern  today 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  might  be 
planning  to  invade  North  Vietnam. 

The  society,  which  has  Ita  headquarten  in 
Cambridge.  Mass..  did  not  pretend  to  have 
Inside  Information. 

Rather,  It  said  In  the  Introduction  to  &n 
11 -page  statement,  Its  fears  are  based  on  "a 
number  of  publicly  recorded  events,"  which 
"when  set  In  the  context  of  past  plans  and 
discussions,"  could  "point  In  the  direction  o( 
a  wider  war." 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  Rlpon  paptt 
today,  a  Defense  Department  spokesman  re- 
ferred to  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  last  Aug.  9  la 
which  he  said: 

"The  tJnlted  States  objective  Is  not  to  In- 
vade, conquer  or  destroy  North  Vietnam." 

The  spokesman  added: 

"There  has  been  absolutely  no  change  in 
this  policy." 

The  Rlpon  statement  largely  was  wrltttn 
by  two  members  of  the  Society's  governing 
board.  Joslah  Lee  Auspltz  and  Christopher 
W.  Beal.  The  statement  .ipparently  had  lu 
Inception  in  what  Its  authors  described  as  i 
speculative  "Invasion  plan"  which,  they  aald, 
was  "leaked"  to  the  Washington  Star  and  The 
New  York  Times  last  May  27. 

The  Times  dispatch  appeared  In  the  Sun- 
day News  of  The  Week  In  Review  and  dealt 
with  "the  odds  on  intervention"  by  Conunu- 
ntst  China. 

The  dispatch  said  that  "China's  likely  re- 
sponse to  an  allied  ground  offensive  Into 
North  Vietnam  Is  under  debate  In  Washing- 
ton." 

It  quoted  a  "key  administration  official"  u 
saying: 

"If  allied  forces  were  to  move  Into  North 
Vietnam  and  stop  at  the  neck  of  the  pan- 
handle, around  the  city  of  Vlnh,  It's  anyone! 
guess  what  China  would  do." 

argcment  for  invasion 

The  statement  says  that  the  advocate*  of 
such  an  Invasion  argue  that  "as  long  as 
American  activity  was  kept  south  of  Vlnb 
.  .  .  the  Chinese  would  not  enter." 

Among  the  publicly  recorded  events  the 
authors  found  disturbing  was  a  statemen; 
by  General  William  C.  Westmoreland  on  Nov 
19.  He  said  that  Hanoi  had  not  committed  to 
battle  divisions  north  of  the  demlUtarlMd 
zone.  Because  It  "has  to  secure  his  own 
shores." 

The  statement  also  noted  the  advice  gl'« 
to  Industrialists  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ordnance  Association  on  Oct.  19  by 
Robert  Borth,  a  representative  of  Genera; 
Electric,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Association's 
manpower  section. 

Mr,  Borth  suggested  that,  because  of  «- 
pected  heavy  draft  calls  next  year,  the  in- 
dustrialists should  prepare  "manning  tables' 
of  skilled  manpower  like  those  used  In  World 
War  II. 

The  Rlpon  statement  pointed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  large  unit  actions  by  the  Amer- 
ican division  that  has  been  based  for  some 
time  at  Chu  Lai.  It  said  the  division  "appears 
equally  available  for  deployment  outsldf 
South  Vietnam  as  Inside." 

It  also  noted  a  report  by  Reuters  news 
agency  on  Nov.  28  of  the  "Blue  Lotus"  exer- 
cise off  San  Diego.  It  Involves  8,000  marines 
and  45  ships,  the  largest  naval  exercise  H 
three  years. 
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DE  GAULLE  rNSTIGATING  ARAB 
ARMS  SHIPMENTS? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  under  a  system  of 
licensing  established  during  the  time 
France  was  our  active  partner  in  NATO, 
certain  military  equipment  was  manu- 
factured in  France.  U.S.  patents  were 
used  and  French  factories  were  given 
classified  technical  information  required 
In  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most 
modern  American  arms  and  explosives. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  published  reports  that  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  Prance  has  indicated 
that  he  plans  to  sell  arms  to  Iraq  and 
other  Arab  nations  that  depend  on  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  much  of  their  military 
needs  and  even  for  aspects  of  military 
training. 

If  President  de  Gaulle  Is  arrogating  to 
himself  the  right  to  ignore  America's 
pleas  for  the  limitation  of  arms  ship- 
ments into  the  turbulent  Middle  East, 
then  we  must  raise  some  questions.  This 
Is  especially  true  since  De  Gaulle  Is  Iden- 
tifying only  with  the  Arabs  and  refusing 
to  honor  contracts  with  Israel.  He  has 
put  the  French  munitions  industries  on 
the  same  side  as  the  Soviet  munitions 
makers  insofar  as  the  Middle  East  per- 
tains. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  steps  our 
Government  has  taken  to  cancel  the  off- 
shore permits  that  are  still  in  existence 
for  French  use  of  American  processes 
and  secrets  in  arms  manufacture. 

My  concern  is  not  only  for  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean  areas.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled that  nations  like  the  Arab  States. 
with  such  close  and  friendly  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  not  hesitate  to  make 
available  to  the  Russians  any  arms  re- 
ceived from  France — whether  or  not 
American  defense  secrets  are  involved. 

Our  men  are  using  some  of  these  same 
weapons  in  Vietnam.  We  might  be  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  study  such  arms  and 
explosives  in  order  to  devise  counter- 
weapons  to  use  against  our  people. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL\KE3R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Congre.ssman  Cowger  and  myself 
led  a  delegation  of  citizens  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  travel  to  and  in  Viet- 
nam Our  purpose  was  to  make  on-the- 
scene  studies  and  evaluations  of  our  in- 
volvement and  programs  there  and  to 
consider  some  other  and  hopefully  better 


answers  to  the  complex  problems  that 
are  presented  in  that  area  of  the  globe 
and  to  which  our  country  has  made  cer- 
tain commitments.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also 
went  to  bring  cheer,  hope,  and  assur- 
ances to  the  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens who  have  been  sent  to  establish  sta- 
bility and  progress  for  p)eople  and  to 
make  our  own  contributions  with  our 
limited  facilities  and  talent. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  inspiring 
contributions  was  made  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  joined  the 
team  and  was  invited  to  fill  the  pulpit  in 
one  of  the  chapels  provided  for  our  sol- 
diers. It  was  a  privilege  and  pleasure  and 
a  great  asset  to  the  team  to  have  my  own 
minister.  Mr.  Heinz  Grabia,  of  the  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church  in  E>avenport.  Iowa, 
and  who  is  president  of  the  Scott  County 
Ministerial  Association,  to  join  us.  He 
was  a  part  of  our  team  and  was  dedicated 
to  make  his  own  observations  in  all 
areas,  but  specifically  in  the  area  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  and  to  make  judg- 
ments on  how  to  solve  religious  con- 
flicts which  plague  that  area.  He  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  speak  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  November  at  Ton 
San  Nhut  Air  Force  Base. 

I  was  in  the  audience  and  listened  with 
avid  interest  as  he  spoke  on  "A  E>estiny 
In  Faith."  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think 
this  is  magnificent  religious  literature, 
because  it  was  apropos,  and  because  it 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  soldiers 
and  religious  leaders,  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  and  thereby  link  many  other  fine 
contributions  to  our  history  and  herit- 
age: 

A  Destint  In  Fafth 

(The  Rev.  Heinz  Grabia) 

What  Is  the  destiny  for  our  age?  Why 
should    we    give    thanks? 

In  the  distant  future  the  20th  century 
will  be  remembered — if  there  Is  anyone  to  do 
the  remembering — as  the  nuclear  age,  the 
space  age.  the  ecumenical  age;  It  is  the  cen- 
tury of  the  city,  the  common  man,  global 
war  and  the  United  Nations;  It  Is  slmll- 
taneously  the  age  of  fission  and'  fusion,  of 
scattering  and  gathering,  of  disintegration 
and  Integration. 

We  are  watching  seemingly  Irreversible 
trends  reversed.  In  our  time  mighty  em- 
pires, a  long  time  in  the  gathering,  suddenly 
seem  to  fall  apart  Into  ntimerous  petty  na- 
tions. The  biblical  injunction— "be  fruitful 
and  multiply" — once  a  blessing  has  now  be- 
come a  curse.  Machines  produced  by  the  mind 
of  man  op>erate  with  such  incredible  accuracy 
and  speed  that  In  vast  areas  they  eliminate 
the  need  for  man's  mind.  This  Is  the  age  of 
the  pill  and  LSD.  of  miracle  drugs  and  over- 
kill, of  opulent  churches  and  "the  death  of 
God",  of  supersonic  planes  and  curtained 
countries,  of  Instant  credit  Implying  bound- 
less trust  and  electronic  snoopers  suggesting 
total  suspicion. 

This  Is  a  time  of  global  change  and 
Instability,  of  social  change  so  rapid  and  so 
radical  that  today's  events  outdate  tomor- 
row's fantastic  predictions. 

Yet.  despite  the  uniqueness  of  the  age  In 
which  we  live.  It  poses  no  unique  challenge 
to  the  spirit  of  man.  The  threats  and  chal- 
lenges confronting  man  today  are  In  essence 
Identical  with  those  that  faced  him  In  the 
first  century,  the  fifth  century  and  the 
sixteenth.  The  human  problem  has  always 
been  a  dual  one;  how  to  survive  physically 
and  In  surviving  to  become  "the  image  of 
God  " 

Haw  can  life  be  meaningful  and  gratifying 
In  such  a  time?  We  must  have  a  time  and 


place  appointed  to  give  expression  to  our  feel. 
ings  and  transform  them  Into  deeds:  to  en- 
courage one  another  In  our  awareness  of  God; 
to  remind  us  that  every  breath  and  heart- 
beat come  fresh  from  His  hand.  We  exist  by 
His  creation.  The  fact  remains  that  we  need  a 
time,  a  place  and  an  opportunity  to  plot 
our  spiritual  position  and  reset  our  course  as 
pilgrims  of  a  God  who  matters. 

Thanksgiving  was  Initiated  by  the  Pilgrims 
In  October  of  1621.  President  Washington 
proclaimed  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  during 
his  term  In  office.  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863. 
when  the  Civil  War  was  on,  proclaimed  that 
the  last  Thursday  In  November  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  thanks  to  God.  The 
Pilgrims  brought  a  unique  wealth  to  the 
shores  of  America.  Certainly  they  landed 
viTlth  little  goods  and  few  provisions. 

Systematically  betrayed  by  shipmasters  In 
their  attempts  to  escape  across  the  channel 
to  Holland,  their  wealth  and  possessions 
confiscated,  eventually  they  had  been  left 
wlt^  little  but  their  convictions  to  warm 
their  souls.  To  escape  to  the  new  world  In 
search  of  a  new  life  cost  everything  they 
possessed  of  material  value.  And  they  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price — truly  a  unique  peo- 
ple. 

Perhaps  we,  too,  can  find  a  new  life  In  a 
new  world.  Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  cost? 
Are  we  ready  to  give  our  material  posses- 
sions? 

Christ's  Gospel  Is  the  divine  dynamite  that 
destroys  the  power  of  sin  and  brings  abun- 
dant spiritual  life  and  a  glorious  and  radiant 
hope.  This  Is  the  secret  of  early  Christianity. 
Its  purity  and  authentic  glory  can  inspire 
us  In  this  day  when  social,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual conditions  are  so  like  that  of  the  first 
century  and  the  seventeenth.  Actually,  with 
the  passing  of  time,  evils  have  Increased. 
The  night  has  become  darker.  But  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  belong  to  a 
remote  past.  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  as 
much  a  contemporary  of  today's  men  and 
women  as  the  pads  on  which  they  exist.  His 
life,  hla  teachings,  his  death  on  the  cross, 
his  shed  blood,  are  now  as  then,  the  only 
basis  of  redemption. 

God's  message  has  not  changed.  He  has 
not  altered  the  way  of  access  for  the  repent- 
ant sinner  to  God  and  the  Saviour.  Today, 
as  then,  he  Is  the  only  hope,  the  true  light, 
the  way.  the  truth,  the  life.  No  one — what- 
ever his  religious  or  Irreligious  states,  what- 
ever his  academic  prowess,  his  economic  or 
social  status — can  find  God  apart  from  Jesus 
Christ. 

Christ's  victory  on  the  cross  Is  the  victory 
over  death,  sin  and  hell.  In  dying  he  gave  life. 
In  shedding  his  blood,  he  opened  a  way 
for  the  sinner  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The 
sinner,  disinherited  by  sin  and  weakened  by 
his  experience,  can  now  call  himself  a  son  ol 
God.  and  heir  of  God  and  Joint  heir  with 
Christ. 

In  the  cross,  they  of  faith  perceive  a  death 
so  necessary  that  if  It  had  not  occurred, 
man  would  never  have  found  the  road  to 
God,  reconciliation  with  the  father,  forgive- 
ness for  sins.  The  grace  of  God  has  made  It 
possible  for  a  sinner  to  receive  eternal  life, 
the  gift  of  God,  through  pjersonal  faith.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  same  Scriptures 
underline  the  fact  that  genuine  faith  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  life  of  works;  by  an  undeniable 
transformation  the  sinner  becomes  a  saint, 
the  miser  a  generous  man,  the  cruel  becomes 
gentle,  the  proud  htmible.  Those  who  be- 
lieved had  something  more  than  a  creed. 
They  had  brotherly  love.  They  showed  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  generosity.  Their 
hearts  abounded  with  works  of  mercy,  faith- 
fulness to  doctrine,  perseverance  In  worship, 
fullness  of  Joy. 

Is  all  this  an  impossible  utc^la  In  our 
day?  What  God  did  then  he  can  do  now. 
God  has  not  changed.  His  gospel  has  not  lost 
Its  power.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  Is  still  In 
the  world.  Human  need  has  grown  Immense- 
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ly.  There  have  never  been  so  man  r  deetxoyed 
homes,  so  many  broken  hearts  so  many 
young  people  drifting,  so  much  crime,  and 
hate,  so  much  unrest,  so  many  I  oclal  prob- 
lems. Let  us  live  the  Gospel  al  id  nothing 
else,  and  may  our  lives  totally  i  urrendered 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  demonstrate  w  hat  we  be- 
lieve. 

•'Turn  your  eyes  upon  Jesus,  I  aoVt  full  In 
His  wonderful  face.  And  the  thlr  gs  of  earth 
win  grow  strangely  dim  In  the  1  ight  of  His 
glory  and  grace." 

Some  will  come  to  the  Thanksi  Ivlng  table 
this  week  with  the  fresh  wound  of  loss  or 
tragedy  paining  their  souls  anc  with  un- 
answerable questions  pressing  leavUy  on 
their  minds.  Can  they  honestly  q  ve  thanks? 
Yes.  They  will  praise  God  that  here  Is  to- 
morrow. They  will  praise  him  that  He  Is 
there.  Christian  contentment  do  a  not  con- 
sist In  what  one  has,  but  in  w  lat  one  is. 
Gratitude  wells  In  the  soul  bee  use  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  This  Is  why  1  his  week  Is 
Thanksgiving 
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FREEDOM   AT   INCREASEO    PRICES 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Spealer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extei  d  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  I  ecord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o  )jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentle  aan  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  Insert  in 
the  CoNCREssioNAL  RECORD  1  vcry  fine 
sermon  presented  by  the  Re  'erend  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Valbracht,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  Dcs  MoinJ  5.  Iowa.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  wilh  Dr.  Val- 
bracht on  a  tour  of  the  Far  Eafct  at  which 
time  he  delivered  this  sermonkt  the  U.S. 
1st  Logistical  Command  in  tie  capitol 
city  of  Saigon.  South  Vietnarf .  Dr.  Val- 
bracht is  a  former  Marine  C^rps  chap- 
lain who  served  in  the  south\rfest  Pacific 
during  World  War  II. 

I  highly  recommend  h"s  words  of  wis- 
dom to  not  only  my  colleag  ics  in  the 
Congress,  but  also  to  millioni  of  Ameri- 
cans across  the  country. 

Przeoom  at  Incrsased  P  ices 

(Sermon  delivered  by  the  Revere  id  Dr.  Louis 
H.  Valbracht) 

At  the  very  outset,  may  I  exprfss  my  keen 
appreciation  to  the  courtesy  of  tl^e  Chaplain, 
and  to  you  gentlemen,  for  the  opjxjrtunlty  of 
preaching  to  you  on  this  Sundajy.  Certainly 
an  overseas  military  congregation  Is  no 
stranger  to  me;  and  It  Is  a  rewa»dlng,  satis- 
fying, nostalgic  experience  that  I  have  this 
morning  as  I  stand  before  you. 

You.  of  course,  are  celebrating  Thanksgiv- 
ing -Sunday,  and  It  Is,  somehow,  appropriate 
that  I  should  have  the  oppcrtui^ty  of  shar- 
ing this  Service  with  you.  I  ai^  sure  that 
there  are  those  In  our  own  countt'y  who,  this 
Sunday,  and  on  Thursday  next,  the  day  pro- 
claimed as  Thanksgiving  Day,  w^l  spend  the 
day  In  self-congratulation.  Th<^  will  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  the  good  fortune  that 
they  are  Americans — that  theyi  have  more 
than  anyone  else  In  the  world,  ttat  they  are 
the  millionaires  of  the  world,  tftat  they  eat 
better,  that  they  live  better,  tha|  they  enjoy 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life  thati  anywhere 
else  on  earth  among  God's  peo|tle.  Thanks- 
giving Day  so  spent  Is  a  repugn«it  sacrilege, 
and  certainly  that  sacrilege  beiomes  more 
apparent  to  us  who  meet  togefher  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Sunday  In  a  country  torn  by 
strife,  pmln  and  poverty. 

This  Is.  In  case  you  are  not  aivare  of  It.  a 
kind  of  double  observance,  and  fihave  chosen 


to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the  second 
of  these  two  observances. 

Some  time  ago,  I  heard  an  upset,  frustrated 
widow  In  our  neighborhood  ask  a  couple  of 
schoolboys  If  they  would  please  not  wrestle 
on  her  wet,  newly-seeded  lawn,  to  which  one 
of  these  fledging  Americans  replied,  with  his 
lips  curled  Into  a  snarl:  "Aw,  g'wan.  It's  a 
free  country." 

The  struggle  of  human  history  has  been 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  Its  rallying  cries 
have  set  drums  beating,  flags  flying,  feet 
marching.  Men  and  nations  have  risen  up. 
prepared  to  die  to  defend  freedom.  The 
Magna  Charta  declared  it:  "We  will  sell  to  no 
one.  we  will  deny  or  defer  to  no  one,  right 
and  Justice,"  "Liberty,  fraternity,  equality," 
was  the  battle  cry  of  the  French  Revolution, 
The  cry  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  Itaelf, 
Indeed,  was,  "Workers  of  the  world  unite. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains," 
Our  own  Declaration  stated  It:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident  .  .  .  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  For  that 
cause  in  the  brief  history  of  this  nation,  at 
least  a  million  men  have  died  In  direct  com- 
bat. Why?  So  that  sniveling,  plmple-faced 
child  could  cry:  "G'wan,  It's  a  free  country."? 
The  history  of  the  20th  Century  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  history  of  the  common  man. 
In  the  first  half  of  that  century  forty  mil- 
lions of  them  became  homeless  refugees.  The 
pages  of  those  fifty  years  were  filled  with 
burning  cities,  bleeding  people,  stinking  bat- 
tlefields, and  the  roads  of  the  world  clogged 
with  fleeing,  panic-stricken  people.  For 
what?  So  a  vicious,  little  monster  can  reply 
to  a  reasonable,  civilized  request  of  one  of 
his  countrymen:  "G'wan.  it's  a  free  coun- 
try."? Madam  Roland  had  a  good  cause  to 
cry  out  on  the  gallows:  "Oh  liberty,  what 
crimes  have  been  committed  In  thy  name," 

One  woman  tells  of  stopping  her  mother, 
who  had  Just  come  from  East  Germany,  at 
a  downtown  Intersection:  "No.  Mother,  you 
can't  walk  against  the  lights,"  Her  mother 
snorted:  "Free  country!"  She  meant  she  had 
just  left  a  country  where  "verboten"  met  her 
on  every  turn.  Now  she  was  living  west  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  She  has  lots  of  com- 
pany. The  average  American  conceives  of  lib- 
erty as  the  right  to  do  just  what  he  likes, 
with  plenty  of  cash,  crossing  streets  against 
traffic  lights  or  telling  his  teacher  In  public 
school — as  I  am  told  they  do — to  go  to  Hell, 
along  with  any  other  authority  that  tries  to 
regulate  them. 

Yet  there  la  a  promise  of  Scripture  from  the 
lips  ->f  Christ  himself:  "You  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  If 
the  Son  makes  you  free,  you  shall  be  free. 
Indeed." 

What  Is  freedom  then?  What  does  It  mean? 
Notice  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
freedom.  Man  Is  free  only  within  a  predeter- 
mined structure.  No  man  can  think  seriously 
about  his  freedom  until  he  asks:  "What  Is 
my  destiny?  What  Is  that  toward  which  I  am 
free  to  move?"  The  man  who  shouts,  "It's  my 
life,  and  I'll  live  It  the  way  I  want  to."  has 
simply  stated  two  obvious  lies.  It  Is  not  his 
life,  and  he  is  not  free  to  live  It  as  he 
pleases. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  back  In  1776.  George 
Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  In 
part,  these  were  his  words: 

"In  a  few  days  you  will  see  a  declaration 
setting  forth  the  causes  which  have  Impelled 
us  to  this  mighty  devolution  and  the  rea- 
.sons  which  will  Justify  It  In  the  sight  of  God, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  toU  and  blood  and 
treasure  that  It  will  cost  to  maintain  this 
declaration  and  support  and  defend  these 
states.  Yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see 
the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and  glory," 

The  first  President  of  the  Nation  was  no 
naive  dreamer  or  empty-headed  revolutionist. 
He  knew  the  cost  of  freedom  In  toU  and  blood 
and  treasure. 

Now.  we  come  to  the  secoind  observance 
that  we  make  today. 


This  November  19th.  1967.  Is  the  104th  An- 
niversary of  the  delivery  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  Nearly  one  hundred  years  later  after 
the  Father  of  Our  County  had  written  those 
words,  the  Issue  was  still  In  doubt,  and  an- 
other President  spoke  the  words  at  Gettys- 
burg that  any  one  of  us,  or  any  schoolboy, 
should  be  able  to  quote.  The  question  stui" 
remained,  "whether  that  nation  or  any  na- 
tion so  conceived  or  so  dedicated  could  long 
endure." 

Lincoln  knew  the  cost  of  liberty,  also.  He 
never  spoke  of  liberty  without  coupling  that 
word  with  responsibility — tying  It  Insepa- 
rably to  dedication  to  the  unfinished  task 
These  men  knew  what  every  great  statesman 
of  our  nation  has  known,  and  what  everj 
great  patriot  and  citizen  knows — that  liberty 
Is  not  a  destination.  It  Is  a  journey.  We  are^ 
still  on  that  Journey.  The  cost  of  freedom  Is  '' 
still  high,  higher  perhaps  today  than  when 
It  was  born.  It  still  takes  toll  and  blood  and 
treasure.  It  still  takes  respxDnslblUty  and 
dedication.  There  Is  something  thrilling 
about  being  a  part  of  a  great  experiment.  We 
still  are.  We  dare  not  forget  that.  The  suc- 
cess of  ^e  experiment  Is  more  precarious  to- 
day than  perhaps  at  any  other  time  In  his- 
tory. Democracies  are  dying  all  over  tbe 
world. 

A  foreign  student  at  Princeton  University 
was  asked  if  she  would  like  to  remain  In 
America.  She  gave  this  reply: 

"I  should  like  to  have  all  of  the  advantages 
of  your  way  of  living,  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
big  enough  a  person  to  live  In  such  liberty." 
Sound  peculiar  to  us?  We  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  asking  whether  some  of  the  under- 
privileged people  of  the  world  are  ready  for 
freedom.  Do  we  ever  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  are  big  enough  to  be  free?  Are  we  willing 
to  pay  the  price?  History  is  still  asking  that 
question  of  us.  Freedom  Is  not  only  some- 
thing to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  something  to  be 
endured.  It  makes  stringent  demands  upon 
us.  We  must  endure  freedom  for  freedom  to 
endure. 

Franklin  said,  after  the  meeting  which 
finished  the  writing  of  the  ConsUtutlon: 
"We  have  given  you  a  republic.  If  you  can 
keep  It."  The  question  Is  critical  today,  be- 
cause many  have  forgotten  that  freedom  does 
not  remove  responsibility.  It  produces  It.  A 
person  in  slavery  has  no  responsibility  what- 
soever. A  free  man  must  prove  that  he  Is  big 
enough  to  be  free. 

Back  In  the  17th  Century  a  slave  ship  was 
bringing  two  hundred  Negroes  from  Africa 
when  the  slaves  broke  loose.  They  overpow- 
ered the  crew  and  threw  them  overboard. 
Now  they  were  free — so  they  thought.  But 
then  they  found  themselves  In  real  trouble, 
because  no  one  knew  how  to  sail  the  ship. 
Well,  we've  managed  to  throw  off  the  bonds. 
We  are  free.  Now,  who  sails  the  ship? 

Why  is  It  justifiable  for  a  clergyman  to 
speak  of  these  matters  from  a  pulpit  In  a 
Christian  worship  service?  Because  whatever 
else  the  establishment  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  might  have  been.  It  was  a  Chris- 
tian experiment.  It  was  no  experiment  In 
democratic  government.  That  had  been  tried 
nearly  twenty  centuries  before  in  the  an- 
cient, Greek  city  states.  It  had  failed.  Why? 
Because  democracy  had  no  religious  impetus. 
It  was  not  coupled  with  moral  responsibility. 
The  Greek  states  became  rotten  because  the 
people  were  rotten. 

There  was  only  on  thing  that  made  the 
American  experiment  unique  upon  the  stage 
of  history — It  was  a  Christian  democracy. 
The  freedom  that  It  spoke  of  was  the  freedom 
of  the  religious  man — man  raised,  at  last,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  us  free.  There  was  only  one  thing 
that  held  this  nation  together.  It  was  s  na- 
tion under  God.  This  was  the  dynamic.  This 
was  the  motive  power,  the  Inspiration,  the 
goal  of  the  experiment.  Above  all.  this  was  the 
one  uniting  force  that  could  take  all  of  these 
conglomerate  peoples.  In  all  of  these  diverse 
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gUtes.  and  mold  them  Into  a  nation.  It  is 
a  simple  axiom:  lose  that  force,  and  you  lose 
the  nation. 

How  else  will  you  hold  us  together  as  a 
nation?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  that? 
Is  It  the  common  wealth  that  we  share  In  our 
country?  That  Is  ridiculous.  The  most  care- 
less reader  of  history  will  discover  that 
wealth  has  always  been  the  great  dividing 
factor  In  history.  Wealth  causes  hatred, 
greeds,  wars  and  strifes.  At  the  present  time, 
we  of  the  United  States  are  probably  the 
most  hated  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Why?  Because  we  are  the  millionaires  of  the 
world.  Right  nt  this  moment  we  live  among 
people,  we  worship  among  people  here,  whose 
average  Income  Is  a  tiny  fraction  of  ours  per 
year.  No  matter  what  we  try,  there  will  always 
be  Inequities  In  physical  wealth.  The  most 
brilliant  and  complicated  economic  or  so- 
cialistic scheme  won't  produce  equal  wealth. 
It's  about  time  we  found  that  out. 

When  Diocletian  was  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  In  the  year  301,  he  began  a 
system  of  state  regulation  that  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  wealth  and  prosperity  to  all 
ihe  peoples  of  the  Empire,  Prices,  wages  and 
goods  were  under  strict  control  of  the  state. 
Per5on.il  freedoms  were  gone.  They  were 
sacrificed.  They  were  sacrificed  for  the  wealth 
that  the  system  was  to  bring  them.  The  wel- 
fare state  was  the  end  of  the  glory  of  Rome, 
The  result?  The  Dark  Ages  began.  During  the 
thousand  years  ahead,  they  produced  In  the 
Roman  Empire  not  a  single  great  poet,  artist, 
sculptor,  architect  or  historian.  The  people 
simply  stopped  working.  Initiative  was  dead. 
Famines  were  frequent.  In  the  fight  to  get 
enough  food,  men  became  a  little  better 
than  beasts. 

But  men  will  not  learn.  The  British  Empire 
tried  It.  The  English  people  are  learning  the 
hard  way  what  Ramsey  MacDonald.  the  first 
Labor  Party  Prime  Minister,  learned.  As  he 
began  his  second  term.  President  Hoover — 
yes,  it  was  that  long  ago — asked  him  If  he 
had  learned  anything  In  his  first  term.  "Yes." 
said  MacDonald.  "I  learned  one  thing.  You 
cant  make  the  poor  richer  by  making  the 
rich  poorer," 

If  the  He  persists  that  the  purpose  of  de- 
mocracy Is  for  what  each  one  of  us  can  get 
out  of  It  materially,  then  this  nation  Is  dead. 
No.  It  Is  not  the  sharing  of  the  common 
wealth  that  will  make  a  people  a  united,  free 
people.  Wherever  the  government  becomes  an 
Instrument  of  business,  there  results  only 
chaos  and  discontent,  inequities  and  hatreds 
—and  liberty  Is  lost!  We  ought  to  be  learn- 
ing. Every  business  venture  Into  which  our 
government  has  entered  has  resulted  In  a 
debacle. 

Certainly  It  is  not  the  law  that  unites  us. 
Any  Jurist  knows  that  greater  and  greater 
multiplication  of  laws  does  not  produce  lib- 
erty. It  produces  tyranny.  As  someone  has 
said:  'Thirty-five  million  laws  on  our  books, 
and  still  no  Improvement."  Every  time  we  say. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  law,"  we  have  sur- 
rendered another  portion  of  our  liberty.  The 
multiplication  of  laws  today  in  our  nation 
Is  not  a  sign  of  strength  but  a  sign  of  our 
weakness.  No  one  trusts  anyone  else.  Your 
word  or  mine  is  no  good.  We  £ire  not  free  to 
negotiate  with  each  other  as  men  who  are 
confident  of  each  other's  integrity.  The  law- 
does  not  unite  us  as  parties  In  a  contract.  It 
separates  us.  We  do  everything  with  the  de- 
lusion that  we  can  make  a  free  society  and 
wall  It  around  with  the  protective  wall  of 
laws  and.  thus,  preserve  It. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  Is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world — twenty  feet 
high,  thirteen  feet  wide  at  the  top.  It 
stretches  over  hills  and  mountains  for  four- 
teen hundred  miles  It  was  built  In  210  B.C, 
as  a  protection  against  the  northern  bar- 
barians There  was  a  guard  tower  every  hun- 
dred yards  But  the  wall  was  crossed  again 
and  again.  Why?  Because  the  guards  could 


be  bribed.  The  nation  fell.  No  nation  is 
stronger  than  the  character  of  Its  people,  and 
laws  do  not  produce  character.  No.  It  is  not 
the  law  of  this  nation  that  makes  us  a  nation. 
Burke  had  It:  "There  Is  but  one  law. 
namely,  the  law  that  governs  all  law — the  law 
of  our  Creator,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law 
of  nations."  The  Psalmist  said  It  twenty-six 
centuries  ago.  It  is  still  true.  "Happy  is  the 
nation  whose  God  Is  the  Lord."  The  one  thing 
that  has  made  us  a  nation  and  that  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  us  as  one  Is  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  nation  under  God. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
our  nation  said:  "America  today  Is  running 
on  the  momentum  of  a  Godly  ancestry.  When 
that  momentum  runs  down,  God  help 
America." 

Indeed,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatsoever  In 
stating  the  fact  that  a  man  who  Is  not  an 
active  member  of  a  synagogue  or  a  church  is 
a  traitor — a  traitor  to  God  and  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  Is  living  on  the  spiritual  mo- 
mentum produced  by  other  people.  Like  all 
other  parasites,  because  he  Is  not  building, 
he  Is  destroying.  Washington  knew  it.  In  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  nation  he  said:  "It 
Is  foolish  to  suppose  that  this  republic  can 
endure  without  morality,  and  It  Is  foolish 
to  suppose  that  we  can  have  morality  with- 
out a  religious  impetus," 

It  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that 
we  are  surrendering  our  liberties  because  we 
have  become  afraid  of  freedom.  We  fear  the 
responsibilities  that  It  places  upon  us.  We  are 
afraid  of  the  demands  that  It  makes  In  Godly 
Integrity,  There  Is  one  thing  that  has  pre- 
served us  as  a  nation.  We  are  a  Christian  ex- 
periment on  the  pages  of  history.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  preserve  us  as  a  nation. 
But  in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  the  spirit  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  the  riches  of  freedom,  the  dignity 
of  man  raised  to  the  stature  for  which  God 
had  created  him  was  not  to  be  a  selfish  pos- 
session of  Americans  alone.  It  was  God's  gift 
to  all  men.  We  are  not  alone  an  experiment 
In  ourselves.  We  have  a  mission  of  freedom 
for  the  enure  world.  That  Is  why  we  are  here. 
That  Is  why  American  lives  are  being  sac- 
rificed In  this  nation  halfway  around  the 
globe — to  establish  this  people,  here  in  'Viet- 
nam, as  a  nation  under  God.  as  a  free  people, 
enjoying  those  rights  which  inalienably  are 
a  part  of  the  human  fabric  as  created  by  God. 
IX  we  are  here  for  any  other  reason,  then  God 
help  us. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  4th  of  July,  an  en- 
terprising newspaper  n^an  approached  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  people  In  the  City 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  were  written  these  words:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  and  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  That  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  It  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
It." 

The  reporter  discovered  that  thirteen  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  people 
that  he  asked  (citizens  of  our  nation)  recog- 
nized where  those  words  came  from.  Some 
said,  when  asked  their  opinion,  that  they 
were  too  radical,  that  It  was  a  statement  of 
silly  Idealism,  that  it  probably  was  the  writ- 
ing of  some  Communist  sympathizer,  that 
certainly  It  came  from  some  Leftist  nut. 

Fellow  citizens,  this  was  our  declaration, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  for  the  world.  On 
this  Thanksgiving  Sunday,  we  can  pour  out 
our  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  we  have 
achieved  this  liberty  for  ourselves.  We  can 
pray  that,  through  the  sacrifices  which  men 
have  made  over  the  years  of  the  existence  of 
our  nation,  all  over  this  globe,  that  that 
same  declaration  will  be  establlfihed  for  more 
and  more  men,  God  help  us  to  establuh  It 


CONFERENCE   ON   CRIME   AND   LAW 

ENTORCEMENn-   HELD   IN   EIGHTH 

DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

Mr,     ZWACH,    Mr,     Speaker.    I     a.sk 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio  [Mr   Brrrsl  may  extend  his 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS  Mr,  Speaker,  the  rapid 
increase  in  lawlessness  and  violence  in 
America  has  alarmed  our  citizens  and 
brought  calls  for  immediate  corrective 
action.  Local,  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams to  combat  crime  and  civil  disorder 
are  being  improved  substantially  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
preventive  efforts  will  reduce  the  crime 
rate,  Basic  to  any  successful  attack  on 
crime  and  delinquency  is  citizen  partici- 
pation in  prevention. 

In  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  what 
the  citizen  can  do  to  fight  crime,  I  spon- 
sored a  Conference  on  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Oliio,  This  event,  held  De- 
cember 4  in  Mansfield.  Ohio,  provided  a 
forum  for  frank  discussion  by  250  lead- 
ers in  my  eight-county  area.  The  meeting 
was  open  to  all  with  special  invitations 
sent  to  city,  coimty  and  township  officials, 
school  board  members,  principals  and 
superintendents,  clergynnen.  ci\'ic  orga- 
nization and  service  club  presidents,  com- 
munity action  program  leaders,  and 
many  other  groups.  We  had  10  outstand- 
ing participants  in  the  program.  Each 
brought  a  significant  message. 

I  was  pleased  to  present  a  personal 
message  from  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  to  the  opening  session.  Director 
Hoover  wrote: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
U.S.    Department    or    Justice. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  JAC330N  E.  Betts. 
Rayhum  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks which  you  may  feel  free  to  vise  In 
connection  with  your  8th  District  Confer- 
ence on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 

The  problem  of  an  ever-Increasing  volume 
of  crime  in  our  great  Nation  should  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  every  serious- 
minded  citizen.  It  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  solved,  and  the  commitment  of  all  citizens' 
who  are  interested  In  preserving  our  great 
heritage  Is  a  prerequisite  to  its  solution. 

Crime  Is  a  social  problem  and  Is  the  con- 
cern and  resjxDnslbillty  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Citizens  have  a  part  to  play  in  the 
control  of  crime.  If  all  serious- minded  and 
Interested  citizens  obey  all  laws,  report  In- 
formation they  have  about  any  criminal  ac- 
tivity to  the  proper  authorities,  insist  on 
good  government  at  all  levels,  and  educate 
their  children  to  respect  law  and  order,  a 
giant  step  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
crime  will  have  been  taken. 

I   would   like   to  take   this  opportunity  to 
wish  every  success  for  your  8th  District  Con- 
ference on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edgar  Hoovxs, 

Director. 

All  who  attended  this  conference  came 
to  learn.  They  were  asked  to  reassess 
local   efforts   against    crime    and   delin- 
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quency.  and  each  speaker  provided  con- 
crete suggestions  as  to  how  citfeens  could 
help  their  law  enforcement  of  icials.  One 
news  report  of  the  conferenc  i  summed 
up  its  theme  as: 

A  well-informed,  aroused  cltlzi  nry  willing 
to  become  Individually  Involved  I  i  corrective 
actions  is  the  one  hope  for  a  rei  ;rsal  of  the 
alarming  growth  of  crime  In  Am  erica. 

Let  me  present  some  of  the  highlights 
from  each  speaker's  presentat:  sn.  As  val- 
uable as  these  addresses  wei  i,  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  was  considered 
vitally  important  to  the  me<  ting's  suc- 
cess. The  morning  session  o  entered  on 
professional  law  enforcement  aflScers  de- 
scribing their  problems  and  hi  iw  the  citi- 
zen can  help  police  officials  col  ibat  crime. 

J.    B.    COOPER 

J.  B.  Cooper,  superintend  ent,  Ohio 
State  Reformatory.  Mansfield  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  with  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  is  much  esteemed  by 
his  fellow  citizens  of  Mankfield.  His 
theme  was  "What  Happens]  to  People 
When  the  Law  Is  Enforced." 

In  Ohio,  all  sentences  are  lnd«  terminate — 
that  Is  they  run  for  somethln  ;  to  some- 
thing, like  five  to  ten  years.  Ani  since  98% 
of  all  people  who  have  been  co  ivlcted  of  a 
crime  and  are  serving  out  a  senl  mce  In  con- 
finement will  be  released  again  t  >  society,  we 
cannot  protect  society  by  loci!  ng  up  law 
breakers.  If  we  could  lock  then*  all  up.  that 
would  protect  society,  but  we  <  an't.  So  the 
question  Is  how  can  we  best  pr(  tect  society, 
and  the  answer  Is.  by  chang  ng  the  law 
breakers  while  they  are  In  confln  ment. 

Later  in  his  remarks,  Mr.  C  soper  indi- 
cated that  education  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  how  y<  ung  people 
will  view  society  and  its  law  : 

Our  educational  system  has  In  the  past 
placed  Its  greatest  emphasis  oi  those  who 
show  promise  of  entering  the  profession.?. 
and  has  neglected  the  workers  those  who 
may  not  seem  as  bright  or  alert.  The  system 
has  acted  as  a  sorter  Instead  of  i  builder.  It 
has  been  a  gateway  that  has  ope  led  to  some 
and  prevented  others  from  enter  ng.  F^irther, 
It  has  greatly  confused  the  ma  ters  of  rate 
and  capacity.  Educators  for  a  long  time 
thought  that  those  who  learn  ilowly  can't 
learn  as  much.  This  Is  not  true 

However,  Mr.  Cooper  indicated  he  was 
not  really  indicting  educatfcn,  rather 
calling  for  "all  of  us  to  devefcp  the  full 
potential  of  each  and  every  cEizen." 


EVZKBTT   BURTON 


attorney 
dent-elect 
eys'  Asso- 

Criminal 
r  Associa- 
a  member 


Everett  Burton,  prosecutl 
of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  is  pre 
of  the  National  District  Atto 
elation.  He  is  a  member  of  t 
Law  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
tion  and  has  been  appointe 
of  the  Ohio  Crime  Commissloi 

Mr.  Burton  discussed  the  prosecutor's 
duties  and  the  citizen's  role 

Everyone  is  being  ofTended  by  the  presence 
and  the  Increase  of  crime  but  it  the  same 
time  recent  Supreme  Court  de  :l8lons  have 
complicated  the  Job  of  law  enfa  cement  offi- 
cers and  of  the  county  proeecut  r. 

Convictions  are  becoming  hart  er  to  obtain, 
and  it's  difficult  to  go  home  a  id  tell  your 
wife  why  a  confessed  murderer.  Tor  Instance, 
was  released.  The  fact  that  he  was  released 
because  he  was  not  told  of  all  t  Is  rights  be- 
fore the  trial  or  before  he  confei  sed  does  not 
reassure  her.  It  doesn't  make  l^er  feel  safer 
on  the  streets. 

Also  at   the  same   time,   whllfc  the   whole 


country  Is  talking  about  the  rising  crime 
rate,  the  very  people  who  are  doing  the  talk- 
ing refuse  to  serve  on  Juries.  They  call  up  the 
Judge  and  ask  to  be  excused  because  they  are 
sick,  or  are  leaving  for  vacation  tomorrow,  or 
because  the  publicity  might  affect  their  Job. 
We  need  a  good  cross-section  of  society  to 
serve  on  a  Jury. 

In  the  same  vein,  he  added  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  wiretapping,  especially  in  the 
case  of  known  crime  syndicates. 

LT.    COL.    CLIFFORD    C.    REICH 

Lt.  Col.  Clifford  E.  Reich  of  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  began  his  service  with 
the  Patrol  in  1942  after  military  duties 
and  is  now  assistant  superintendent.  In 
his  remarks.  Colonel  Reich  criticized 
public  apathy  regarding  highway  acci- 
dents: 

People  seem  to  be  resigned  to  accidents. 
They  look  upon  accidents  as  something  in- 
evitable. On  anyigiven  weekend  they  hear 
predictions  that  20  or  30  people  are  going  to 
die  on  the  highways  and  they  accept  that 
and  believe  it.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way. 
We  believe  that  fair,  firm,  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  will  help  reduce  accidents. 
I  realize  that  the  subject  of  traffic  law  en- 
forcement Is  not  a  particularly  exciting  one. 
but  over  2,600  people  have  been  killed  in 
auto  accidents  this  year.  Traffic  accidents 
and  fatalities  has  become  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  the  day.  This  is  what  you  do  to 
help.  Refuse  to  sympathize  with  violators. 
Insist  on  obedience  of  traffic  laws  within 
your  own  family.  Our  society  has  become  ac- 
customed to  the  outbursts  of  vocal  minority 
groups.  Let's  become  a  vocal  majority  group 
and  speak  out  against  law  violation. 

Colonel  Reich  also  noted  that  much 
use  is  made  of  the  highways  by  crimi- 
nals who  transport  stolen  goods  from 
place  to  place. 

CHIEr   JOHN    B.    BtTTLER 

Chief  John  B.  Butler,  Mansfield  Police 
Department,  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks 
to  lieutenant  and  captain  of  police  and 
has  served  in  all  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment over  a  period  of  20  years.  The  work 
of  Chief  Butler  and  his  staff  has  received 
considerable  public  recognition  in  Mans- 
field. He  presented  a  hard  look  at  local 
law  enforcement: 

The  citizen  is  the  first  line  of  defense  and 
respect  for  the  police  rather  th.m  the  pwllce 
themselves  is  the  biggest  deterrent  to  crime. 
The  public — e.ich  individual — Is  In  the  en- 
forcement picture.  In  fact,  If  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  know  what  the  public 
knows  about  criminal  elements  and  crime 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  crime.  If 
the  police  dep.irtment  operates  badly,  the 
blame  cannot  rest  solely  up>on  the  depart- 
ment. It  Is  the  people,  the  citizens  of  the 
community  who  run  the  p>ollce  department. 

Chief  But'er  noted  that  television  has 
to  a  large  extent  stereotyped  the  police 
officer,  particularly  the  ordinary  patrol- 
man: 

Tlie  patrolman  Is  the  backbone  of  law  en- 
forcement. He  Is  the  first  man  to  arrive  at 
the  scene  of  a  crime.  Television  is  harmful 
to  public  understanding  about  police  work 
because  of  its  brevity,  whereas,  the  news- 
paper win  usually  give  the  whole  story  If 
you  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE 

William  B.  Saxbe,  now  serving  his 
third  term  as  attorney  general  of  Ohio, 
has  initiated  many  improvements  in 
criminal  identification  and  enforcement 
procedures  for  the  State  of  Ohio.   Mr. 


Saxbe's  leadership  was  instrumental  in 
the  drafting  and  enactment  of  the  new 
Ohio  Crime  Commission  which  is  to  re- 
port its  findings  to  Governor  Rhodes  by 
June  30, 1968: 

Crime  costs  more  than  any  other  govern- 
ment expenditure  and  although  my  office  la 
getting  more  and  more  into  active  law  en- 
forcement, the  battle  in  Ohio  must  be  at 
the  local  level  since  there  is  not  a  state  po- 
lice force.  My  entrance  Into  the  crlme-flght- 
Ing  area  Is  basically  a  stop-gap  measure 
designed  to  aid  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies until  the  state's  role  in  the  battle  Is 
defined.  The  Attorney  General's  office  will 
:issist  both  in  tiie  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  criminal  gangs.  We  want  the  crim- 
Inal  to  get  the  message  that  he  can't  suc- 
cessfully op>erate  in  any  county  In  Ohio. 

Saxbe  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Identification  has  more  than  I'/j 
million  fingerprints  on  file  and  receives 
some  6,500  additional  each  month  from 
police  agencies — 

But  to  get  better  law  enforcement  more 
training  and  pay  must  be  provided  for  police 
by  citizens.  This  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ohio  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

ROBERT    D.    CORDON 

The  afternoon  program  turned  to  lay- 
men in  law  enforcement,  persons  who 
have  devoted  time  and  effort  to  alerting 
their  fellow  citizens  to  the  need  to  par- 
ticipate in  combating  crime  and  delin- 
quency. The  moderator  of  the  afternoon 
panel  was  Robert  D.  Gordon,  general 
manager  of  WCPO-TV,  Cincinnati,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  Co.  Mr.  Gordon  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  Crime 
Commission.  He  called  for  completely 
informed  citizens  concerned  enough  to 
participate  In  crime  prevention.  Regard- 
ing those  who  would  disobey  laws  because 
they  disagree  with  them,  Mr.  Gordon 
said,  all  laws  must  be  obeyed  by  every- 
one. "If  they  are  wrong,  change  them 
legislatively."  He  disagreed  with  Super- 
intendent Cooper,  who  spoke  earlier  in 
the  day.  that  the  names  of  juveniles  who 
are  over  15  years  of  age  and  commit 
crimes  that  would  be  felonies  if  they 
were  adults  should  not  be  public  record. 
Cooper  said  the  publication  imposes  a 
lasting  stigma  on  youth;  Gordon  said  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  who  commits 
serious  crimes  such  as  arson  and  rape  in 
their  community,  even  if  they  are  under 
18  years  of  age. 

MRS.    MARGARET    MOORE 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.,  Crime  Crusade.  Is  nationally 
known  for  her  work  in  securing  citizen 
action  against  crime.  There  are  50,000 
memljers  of  this  volunteer  organization 
in  Indianapolis  whose  goal  when  initially 
formed  was  "to  make  the  streets  safe  for 
women."  She  said: 

We  figured  that  if  you  make  them  safe  for 
women,  you  would  make  them  safe  for  men, 
dogs,  children  and  cats,  too.  .  .  .  Crime  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  community  con- 
dones It. 

Mrs.  Moore  described  some  of  the  prac- 
tical action  citizens  can  take  to  reduce 
the  possibilities  of  crime  in  a  city,  such 
as  improved  street  lighiing.  and  how  a 
community  can  work  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  once  criminals  have  been 
caught  and  prosecuted. 


She  concluded: 

Women  volunteers  after  careful  study  and 
onder  strict  supervision  actually  survey  areas 
u  nlKht  with  maps  to  note  crime,  spot  po- 
Jnilal  and  then  act  to  eliminate  them  by 
*  li  persistence  and  enacted  legislaUon. 
rw  women  have  found  that  crime  fiourishes 
■'roin  permissiveness.  Irresponsibility  of  par- 
ints  and  breakdown  of  morality.  We  fight 
nee  with  lights  by  placing  more  high  In- 
•Milty  street  lights  In  such  areas,  figuring 
iat  women  will  either  get  too  tired  or  too 
3id  to  operate  there. 

REV.    ROBERT    FREV 

Rev.  Robert  Frey,  associate  niinister 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Columbus,  told  of  the  church's  role  in 
crime  prevention  and  rehabiUtation  of 
violators  with  positive  approaches  to 
bring  them  into  the  neighborhood  com- 
aunity.  He  said  because  the  churches 
have  a  broad  outreach  they  have  an  im- 
portant responsibility  In  seeking  solu- 
tions to  problems.  Among  the  programs 
Reverend  Frey  outlined  as  undertaken 
by  his  church  and  others  in  Columbus 
are-  a  detached  ministry,  one  minister 
who  is  supported  by  three  different 
churches  and  who  works  in  a  particular 
neighborhood  as  a  trained,  accredited 
!riend-at-large;  a  coffee  house  ministry, 
a  place  where  young  people  of  student 
ige  can  go  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
world  and  of  their  souls,  away  from  the 
sometimes  inhibiting  atmosphere  of  the 
church. 

C       L      DUMARtE 

C.  L.  Dumaree.  assistant  supenntend- 
ent  of  the  Columbus  city  schools,  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  education  in  juvenile 
delinquency.  He  noted  that  such  virtues 
as  honesty.  Integrity,  truth,  respect,  and 
loyalty  must  be  ingrained  into  youth  and 
•Jiat  responsibility  is  largely  in  the  home, 
!Dr  from  birth  to  age  18  the  schools  have 
supervision  over  the  child  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  time.  A  series  of  slides  were 
presented  showing  how  disadvantaged 
youth  were  given  special  attention  by 
the  school  system. 

WILLIAM     D.     CLARKE 

William  D.  Clarke,  president  of  Hil- 
scher-Clark  Electric  Co.,  of  Canton,  dis- 
cussed the  businessman's  role  in  the  fight 
against  crime: 

We  cant  eliminate  crime  by  ellmln,^ting 
•At  people.  We  must  do  something  to  alievl- 
a'.e  the  pressures  that  cause  people  to  com- 
mit crimes. 

He  described  Operation  Positive  which 
seeks  to  solve  the  root  causes  of  crime. 
Three  things  are  needed,  he  said,  com- 
munication, recreation,  and  employ- 
ment: 

This  program  seeks  to  communlc.ite  with 
the  people  by  meeting  with  them  In  their 
nelght>orhoods.  establishes  recreation  pro- 
pams  for  juveniles,  helps  children  in  need 
with  educational  problems,  has  Job  place- 
ment programs,  and  does  many  other  things 
to  help  people  and  thus  combat  crime. 

En    MASON 

The  concluding  speaker  was  Ed  Ma.son. 
former  FBI  official  and  now  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Dispatch.  Mr.  Mason  stated: 

The  "Let  George  do  It"  theme  went  out  In 
I'ne  when  Washington  turned  over  the 
reigns  of  government  to  the  people.  Each  In- 
llvldual  must  get  involved  and  set  a  good  ex- 
»mple  in  law  enforcement  and  effecUve  gov- 


ernment. You  will  have  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment you  choose— the  kind  you  deserve.  .  .  . 
Pride  in  oneself,  one's  community,  and  in 
the  nation  is  the  attitude  of  a  free  society. 
Freedom  Is  the  highest  form  of  personal  dis- 
cipline and  unless  one  exercises  it,  freedom  la 
lost. 

Mr  Mason  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  good  intentions  indicated  by  many 
present  and  the  large  attendance  but 
warned — 

The  real  test  is  in  the  actions  you  take. 
Crime  bolls  down  to  being  antl-soclal  or  Im- 
moral activity  which  offends  the  sensitivities 
of  the  public. 

Some  of  the  things  of  deep  concern  to  aU 
of  us  should  be  these — 

Mason  stated — 

1.  Our  fellow  Americans  will  spend  huge 
sums  for  roads  and  recreation  but  cast  con- 
victs into  facilities  where  there  Is  no  hope 
of  rehabilitation. 

2.  Some  garbage  collectors  are  paid  more 
than  some  police  ofiBcials. 

3.  We  are  wUUng  to  call  police  officers 
trained  with  a  few  hours  of  instructions  and 
no  testing  of  their  learned  knowledge. 

4.  Hypocrites  preach  good  deeds  then  speed 
like  demons  on  the  highways. 

5  Adults  purchase  pornographic  litera- 
ture and  then  criticize  chUdren  for  reading 

It. 

6.  Citizens  do  not  exercise  their  right  and 
responsibility  to  vote. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Eighth  District  Conference  on 
Crime  and  Law  Enforcement  was  an  ex- 
periment, to  see  if  the  people  of  my  area 
would  join  in  a  frank  districtwide  meet- 
ing on  the  problems  of  combating  crime 
and  what  the  citizen  can  do  about  it.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  it  was  a  most  successful 
and  inspiring  event.  I  believe  that  taken 
from  this  program  were  many  ideas 
which  will  be  implemented  by  the  church 
groups,  city  councils,  civic  organizations, 
and  individuals  themselves.  I  heartily  en- 
courage other  Members  of  Congress  to 
help  provide  a  forum  where  citizens  may 
gather  to  plan  positive  action  against  our 
No.  1  internal  menace — crime. 


His  purpose  was  to  attend  a  worldwide 
Communist  rally.  As  a  featured  speaker 
at  that  affair,  he  spent  his  allotted  time 
in  a  tirade  of  hate  against  the  United 
States,  its  President,  and  its  leaders. 

He  then  toured  European  nations  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  show. 

His  actions  can  be  called  nothing  less 
than  traitorous. 

Yet.  when  Carmichael  returned  yester-     « 
day,  the  State  Department  people  met 
him  to  pick  up  his  passport  and  to  give 
him  a  receipt  for  it. 

He  should  have  been  handed  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  And  my  bill  would  do  Just 

that. 

When  we  say  Cuba  is  off  limits  to  the 
Carmichaels  and  others  or  that  trips  to 
chit-chat  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  may  not  be 
made,  we  should  mean  just  that.  My  bill 
would  enforce  these  bans. 

Faced  with  2  years  in  jail  and  a  $10,000 
fine,  these  pals  of  Communists  will  think 
twice  t>efore  undertaking  a  junket  of 
hate  mongering  against  their  own  coun- 
try. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  CRIM- 
INAL PENALTIES  FOR  TRAVEL  IN 
VIOLATION  OF  PASSPORT  RE- 
STRICTIONS 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  making  it  a  crim- 
inal offense  to  travel  in  violation  of  pass- 
port restrictions.  The  bill  would  provide 
for  imprisonment  of  up  to  2  years  and 
fines  of  up  to  ^10,000. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  giving 
some  bite  to  toothless  travel  bans.  The 
Stat«  Department  is  now  given  authority 
to  prohibit  travel  of  U.S.  citizens  In  cer- 
tain "restricted"  areas.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  the  Stokely  Carmichaels,  who  defy 
these  bans,  the  only  action  taken  Is  pass- 
port revocation,  a  gentle  pat  on  the  wrist. 
This  year  Carmichael  went  to  Cuba  In 
direct  breach  of  this  Government's  laws. 


LET  US  STOP  CREATING  FINANCIAL 
CHAOS 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  National  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  representing  a  broad  cross 
section  of  my  party's  leadership,  met 
earlier  this  week  In  Washington  for  Its 
final  session  of  1967.  I  believe  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  con- 
cerned and  even  alarmed  over  the  course 
of  fiscal  policy  in  this  countrj-  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  full  text  of  a  statement 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
National  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  December  11,  1967.  The  text  of 
the  statement  follows : 

Lets  Stop  Creating  Financial  Chaos 
(Statement     bv     Republican      Coordinating 

Committee,    Washington.    DC,    December 

11. 1967) 

The  United  States  Is  at  the  brink  of  a  fiscal 
crisis,  the  full  dimensions  of  which  are  not 
yet  clear.  International  confidence  in  the 
dollar  Is  being  severely  tested  Our  dwindling 
gold  supply  continues  to  flow  out  of  the  coun- 
try Inflation  is  a  grim  reality  Interest  rates 
are  higher  than  during  last  years  serious 
"credit  crunch."  They  are  the  highest  in  some 
fifty  years,  for  government,  for  business,  for 
the  home  builder  and  the  home  buyer. 

In  short,  the  powerful  United  States  econ- 
omv  has  been  undermined  and  weakened  by 
an  Administration  whose  fiscal  policies  are 
marked  bv  wild  extravagance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "by  delay,  expediency  and  cover-up 
on  the  other. 

Our  gold  supply  of  •12.4  billion  Is  the 
lowest  since  1937— down  from  $19.4  billion  at 
the  end  of  1960.  More  gold  Is  being  shipped 
out  of  our  country  In  the  wake  of  the 
143  percent  devaluation  of  the  pound  and 
the  subsequent  challenge  to  the  dollar.  Po- 
tential foreign  claims  against  our  remaining 
eold  supply  have  risen  to  over  $30  billion. 
\n<l  these  "claims  will  continue  to  Increase 
as  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  this  year 
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win  Boiir  more  thnti  60  percent  ilgher  than 
In  1068  Wc  deplore  that  the  JlohnHon  Ad- 
mlnlstrBtlon  mny  soon  nnd  It  iece8«ary  to 
requeiit  removal  of  the  remalnln  ;  gold  back- 
liiK  behind  our  currency,  ntjw  36  percent. 
thuH  turning  It  wholly  Into  "pH  )or  money." 

In  Bplte  of  the  AdmlnlHtriitlc  i'»  boast  of 
unrlvale<l  proapcrlty.  tinemploy:  lent  among 
Amrrlcit'fl  workers  Is  Increasing.  Prom  ii  low 
of  3.0  percent  In  March,  the  ur  jmployment 
rate  climbed  to  4  3  percent  In  O  tober. 

Inflation  Is  rampant  and  wll  get  WJ)r8e. 
Due  to  the  failures  of  the  Adn  Inlstratlons 
policies,  the  cost  of  living  li  escalating. 
Prices  went  up  3  3  percent  In  1  66,  arc  now 
rising  at  about  a  4  percent  anni  al  rate,  and 
Fonic  observers  predict  a  5  perc  rnt  Increase 
In  1908.  The  purchaBlng  power  of  the  Na- 
tion's wage  earners  has  decline  1  and  those 
who  must  live  on  a  fixed  Incom  i  are  having 
more  and  more  trouble  making    nds  meet. 

Kepeatrdly  the  Uepubllcan  ;oordlnatlng 
Committee  hafl  warntxl  that  the  i  scklcss  fiscal 
p>ollcles  of  the  Johnson-Humph  ey  Adminis- 
tration have  been  leading  the  N  lion  toward 
fiscal  and  economic  chaos. 

Repeatedly,  our  specific  remed  us  have  been 
rejected. 

On  April  :in  19r,f;.  we  reconime  )ded  a  nlne- 
pohit  program  to  prevent  the  h(  Moub  econo- 
mic problems  that  were  then  fa  t  approach- 
ing. Our  proposals  were  Ignc  cd  by  the 
John.son-Humphrey  Admlnlstra  Ion. 

On  Morc'i  28.  1966.  we  warne  of  Increas- 
ing Intlallon  and  rccommendec  a  thlrteen- 
polnt  program  to  8labni/,c  the  'alue  of  the 
dollar.  Our  plea*  fell  on  deaf  Ac  iilnlatratlon 
ears. 

For  the  (Iscnl  year  1967,  the  Pi  Bsldent  esti- 
mated a  budget  deficit  of  »1  8  billion:  the 
actual  deficit  was  $9  9  billion  even  after 
much  fiscal  hocus  p)ocus  by  tha,  Administra- 
tion to  Improve  Its  appearance. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1068.  the  Ad  iilnlstratlon 
proposed  a  budget  deficit  of  $8  1  billion. 

We  challenged  that  figure  on  lpr<l  3.  1967. 
an<l  predicted  "an  actual  deflcl  ',  In  1968  of 
from  $J5  to  $30  billion  or  more  "  We  repeated 
our  r«sconimendaUon  to  avoid  a  deficit  of 
that  magnitude. 

On  Jiilv  24.  1967.  we  rellcrn  ed  our  pro- 
gram to  restore  fiscal  rcsponsll  illty  to  gov- 
ernment Again  no  action  was  aken  by  the 
Administration. 

On  November  17.  1967.  tl  p  President 
created  near  panic  In  the  wo  Id  financial 
markets  by  mentioning  that  the  deficit 
might  go  as  high  as  $35  billion 

The    Democrats    have    consla  ently    spon- 
sored and  encouraged  vast  rls*  In  Federal 
spending — which  has  gone  up  9' 
non-defense   pvirposcs   since   th 
In    1961     By    July    1,    1968.    th 
Democratic    deflclta    for    Its    el 
office   win   total   over  $60   bllll 

E^ght    years    of    deficits    and 
spending   have    brought    the   N|tlon    to    the 
brink  of  financial  crisis 

Irresponsibility    always    exac 
Democratic    Irresponsibility    Is 
Americans  heavily  through  infl 
Administration's  solution  Is  tojadd  to  that 
burden    a    ten   percent   surtax   ind    to   raise 
the  possibility  of  wage  and  prl 

We  call  for  new  fiscal  pol 
government  of  the  United  S 
that  will  put  an  end  to  c 
deficits  and  inflation  by  ellml|atlng  waste 
In  public  spending  and  by  eitabUshIng  a 
rational  order  of  priorities  araong  Federal 
programs.  ] 

Credibility  and  confidence  ^ust  be  re- 
stored to  this  Nation's  economic  bfT airs. 
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OUR  NATTON.M,  DF.FF.NSK  POSTURE: 
NUCLEAIl  PROPULSION  FOR  NEW 
MAJOR  FLFFT  ESCORTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  teinpon 
NEY  1 .  Under  previous  order  o 


1  Mr.  TuN- 
the  House. 


the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
RivEKsl  la  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker.  In  August  I 
appointed  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
National  Defense  Posture  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Porteh  Hardy.  Its  other 
members  are  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Charles  Halleck;  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  F.  Edward  Hubert;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Samijel 
Stratton;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  William  Dickinson  Ihe  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachu.setls  I  Mr.  Bates  1 
and  I  serve  as  ex  ofBclo  members. 

This  has  been  a  hard-working  .sub- 
committee and  has  been  meeting  con- 
.stantly  since  the  time  It  was  appointed 
Its  ml.sslon  Is  a  challenging  and  dlfflcuU 
one.  I  have  asked  that  It  determine 
whether  or  not  there  are  military  plans 
and  objectives  now  In  existence  to  win 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  whether  there 
Is  a  time  schedule  for  doing  so.  What  Is 
our  military  ability  to  meet  concurrent 
emergencies  that  may  arise  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  meet"?  What  Is  the  state  of 
readiness  of  our  military  forces'" 

If  you  have  not  heard  about  the  sub- 
committee's activities  It  is  because  it 
has  purpo.scly  carried  out  Its  asslKnment 
In  a  manner  which  would  avoid  publicity. 
All  of  Its  hearings  have  been  In  executive 
session  and  the  testimony  will  not  be 
released.  This  latter  decision  was  made 
to  encourage  the  witnesses  to  express 
themselves  freely  and  fully 

It  Is  a   grinding,   factfinding   task — 

'but   also   a   vital   one    for   the   Armed 

Services  Committee  and  for  the  Congress. 

Since  November  24,  the  subcommittee 
has  been  traveling  throughout  the  Pacific 
and  Southeast  Asian  area.  From  the  day 
of  their  departure,  they  have  had  in- 
depth  brlcflnRs  and  discussions  with 
CINCPAC  in  Honolulu:  In  the  Philip- 
pines they  met  with  the  commanders  of 
the  7th  Fleet  and  the  13th  Air  Force; 
they  had  a  full  session  with  General 
Westmoreland  and  his  staff  at  Palgon 
and  then  traveled  throughout  Vietnam 
for  on-the-spot  meetings  with  field  com- 
manders of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps,  which  Included  the 
scene  of  the  recent  3  weeks'  battle  at  Dak 
To.  From  Vietnam  they  went  to  Thai- 
land and  made  trips  to  our  bases  at 
Takhll,  Udoi-n.  Ubon,  Sattahip  and  U- 
Tapao.  Then  they  moved  to  Kuala 
Lumpur  In  Malaysia.  Singapore. 
Djakarta.  Hong  Kong,  and  the  CMZ  in 
Korea.  They  will  next  visit  Tokyo  and 
Kadena  Air  Force  Base  In  Okinawa. 

I  have  been  In  communication  with  the 
subcommittee,  and  am  sure  that  you 
would  like  to  hear  about  some  of  their 
Impressions  and  observations  during  this 
extensive  trip.  Let  me  say  that  their  final 
report  on  the  still  uncompleted  study 
will  not  be  made  probably  for  some 
months.  But  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  key  portions  of  the  interim.  In- 
formal report  which  I  have  Just  received 
from  the  subcommittee.  I  am  quoting 
now  from  that  report : 

The  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  are 
convinced  that  our  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam Is  making  progress,  but  we  believe  that 
that  progress  Is  much  too  slow.  Especially 
have  we  been  impressed  with  the  superb  pro- 


feeslonal  performance  and  profound  dedica- 
tion of  all  our  men  In  uniform  to  what  U  an 
Incredibly  dlfflcult  task.  We  believe  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  American  people 
owe  these  brave  men  complete  and  unflag- 
ging support. 

At  the  same  time  the  Subcommittee  feeU 
very  strongly  that  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  should  be 
called  to  several  sijeclflc  matters  which  In 
our  Judgment  need  prompt  action  if  we  are 
to  speed  the  day  of  victory  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  the  overwhelming  Judgrment  of  our 
military  Commanders  throughout  the  Pacific 
area  that  any  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  will  serve  only  to  prolong  the  waj 
and  increase  American  and  Allied  caiualUes. 
The  Subcommittee  fully  shares  this  view 
that  any  temporary  cassation  of  the  bomb- 
ing campaign  can  be  only  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Cambodia  Is 
being  used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Viet  Oong  aa  a  sanctuary  and  for  re- 
grouping and  staging  areas  In  carrying  out 
offensive  actions. 

Not  only  are  enemy  supplies  being  de- 
livered overland  from  the  North,  but  there 
Is  convincing  evidence  that  supplies  are  com- 
ing Into  South  Vietnam  through  Cambodia 
via  two  major  waterborne  sources:  The  Sea- 
|x>rt  of  SIhanoukvllle  and  up  the  Mekong 
River  the  lower  reaches  of  which  are  com- 
pletely within  South  Vietnam.  This  must  be 
known  to  Prince  Sihanouk  who  refuses  pub- 
licly to  recognize  It.  It  Is  the  firm  view  of  the 
Subcommittee  that  adequate  search  and 
surveillance  measures  are  not  being  carried 
out. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect these  Intolerable  situations. 

With  respect  to  the  air  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam It  U  the  Subcommittee's  Judgment 
that  this  campaign  Is  and  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous factor  In  holding  down  our  military 
casualties  In  the  South.  But  to  carry  It  out. 
our  pilots  are  encountering  the  heaviest  and 
most  effective  air  deferises  In  history.  These 
consist  of  numerous  highly  sophisticated 
antl-Blrcraft  batteries  and  Soviet  supplied 
surface-to-air  missiles,  both  of  which  are 
taking  a  costly  toll  of  our  pilots  and  aircraft. 
In  addition  the  enemy  has  deliberately  posi- 
tioned these  air  defenses  In  heavily  populated 
areas  being  convinced  that  they  will  thus 
esc.ipe  attack. 

This  Is  an  unacceptable  condition.  The 
military  should  be  permitted  to  designate 
the  defenses  as  primary  targets.  The  present 
procedure  makes  flak  and  SAM  (surface-to- 
air)  suppression  a  very  limited  part  of  most 
attack  missions  and  the  Subcommittee 
learned  that  no  strikes  are  specifically  flown 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  destroying  flak 
and  SAM  Installations.  The  Subcommittee 
also  learned  that  because  of  the  growing  in- 
tensity of  the  SAM  missiles  and  flak,  pilots 
operating  over  North  Vietnam  strongly  favor 
the  scheduling  of  such  suppression  missions 
and  we  emphatically  urge  that  their  views 
be  carried  out.  Not  only  would  such  missions 
help  to  reduce  our  losses  of  aircraft  and 
pilots  but  they  would  raise  pilot  morale  even 
more. 

Aa  to  the  port  of  Haiphong,  It  Is  perfectly 
obvious  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  could  not  carry  on  this  war  without 
getting  their  weapons  and  other  war  ma- 
terials from  external  sources.  On  the  basis 
of  careful  study  of  Intelligence  reports  and 
military  estimates,  the  Subcommittee  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  principal  point  of  entry  l» 
Haiphong. 

This  port  must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue  to   be   a   source    of   their   war   supply 

Finally,  the  Subcommittee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize a  highly  significant  requirement  that 
must  be  met  If  we  are  to  successfully  con- 
clude this  war.  Additional  ARVN  forces 
(South  Vietnamese  troops)  must  be  expedi- 
tiously trained  and  equipped. 
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one  of  the  most  encouraging  aspecU  of 
tie  war.  to  date.  Is  the  increasing  confidence 
^d  admiration  expressed  by  American  com- 
nianders  for  the  ARVN  forces.  However,  more 
j^BVN  tr(X>p8  are  required,  for  eventually 
^ese  forces  must  achieve  and  maintain  the 
tecurlty  of  their  own  nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  subcommittee  is  still 
hard  at  work  In  the  Far  East.  I  have 
been  very  much  Impressed  with  the  in- 
terim report  which  they  have  submitted 
U)  me.  From  my  own  knowledge,  I  am 
able  to  say  that  I  concur  In  their  obser- 
vations. I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  me 
to  make  a  further  report  to  this  House 
m  the  not-too-distant  future. 

NL'CLEAR-POWEBEB    NAVY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
another  vital  matter  and  that  Is  the  very 
important  issue  of  providing  nuclear 
propulsion  for  the  new  major  fleet  es- 
corts the  Navy  must  build  for  our  naval 
striking  forces. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  recent 
press  releases  which  reported  on  a  speech 
given  by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  In  which 
he  armounced  that  the  Navy  will  propose 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  a  construction  program 
for  fleet  escorts  that  will  include  both 
nuclear  and  conventionally  powered 
ships.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Ignatius  cites 
the  many  important  advantages  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  surface  warships  and 
the  superior  performance  of  the  nuclear 
carrier  Enterprise,  the  nuclear  cruiser 
hong  Beach,  and  the  nuclear  frigate 
Bainbridge  during  deployment  with  the 
7th  Fleet  off  Vietnam.  He  points  out 
that— 

The  Navy  is  planning  a  construction  pro- 
gram for  nuclear-powered  attack  carriers  in 
alternate  years.  Construction  of  USS  Nlmltz 
will  commence  soon  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  lias  approved  two  additional  nu- 
clear-powered carriers,  prograntuued  to  start 
In  fiscal  year  1969  and  1971. 

The  unresolved  Issue  before  the  Navy  Is 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  nuclear-powered 
escort  ships  we  should  build,  such  as  Long 
Beach,  Bainbridge.  and  Truxtun.  In  order 
to  escort  and  support  our  attack  car- 
riers, both  nuclear  and  conventionally-pow- 
ered, and  to  give  added  operational  flexibil- 
ity to  all  types  of  naval  task  forces. 

Nuclear-propelled  escorts  would  be  most 
useful  when  accompanying  our  high-speed 
carriers  and  when  the  escorts  are  on  Inde- 
pendent missions  that  require  endurance  and 
flexible  response  not  limited  by  the  necessity 
to  refuel. 

Secretary  Ignatius  says  that  there  are 
"substantial  advantages  In  having  nu- 
clear power  in  ships  which  must  escort 
nuclear  powered  carriers.  He  continues: 

If  the  escorts  must  refuel  or  replenish  more 
frequently  than  the  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers they  escort,  then  the  operational  ad- 
vantage of  these  carriers  Is  diminished.  The 
entire  task  force  can  take  full  advantage  of 
these  benefits  if  the  escorts  are  nuclear- 
powered. 

At  the  same  time  the  endurance  of  nu- 
clear powered  escorts  also  provide  a  fiexlbll- 
ity  for  stationing  and  for  Independent  tasks 
when  In  company  with  conventionally  pow- 
ered carriers. 

While  all  the  benefits  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  surface  ships  are  not  easily  quantifiable 
In  the  context  of  studies,  they  are  readily 
apparent  to  tactical  commanders. 
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In  his  speech  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  tabulated  a  number  of  the  major 
advantages  of  nuclear  surface  warships. 

However,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  speech 
is  devoted  to  discussing  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  is  carrying  on  a  "complex  analysis 
of  whether  the  greater  cost  of  nuclear- 
powered  escort  ships  is  offset  by  their 
greater  effectiveness." 

This  "complex  analysis"  apparently 
does  not  consider  many  of  the  major  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  propulsion  since  in 
his  speech  the  Secretary  said  these  ad- 
vantages are  "not  easily  quantifiable  In 
the  context  of  studies." 

I  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ignatius 
in  which  I  said : 

Now  that  the  Defense  Appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968  have  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  It  Is  appropriate  to  Inquire 
when  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Is  going 
to  contract  for  building  the  two  nuclear 
propelled  frigates  for  which  funds  have  been 
authorized  and  appropriated  this  year? 

I  trust  that  the  answer  will  not  be  to  point 
to  studies  being  made  for  there  have  been 
too  many  studies  already.  This  is  why  the 
authorization  statute  carries  mandatory  lan- 
guage. 

I  received  an  answer  on  October  24 
stating: 

The  overall  escort  shipbuilding  program  is 
currently  under  Intensive  discussion  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  As  a  result,  the 
funds  for  the  nuclear-powered  frigates  have 
not  yet  been  released  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  infer  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  letter  that  the  DLGN  program 
already  authorized  is  now  being  con- 
fused by  the  DX  DXGN  program  being 
studied  by  the  DOD  for  the  future.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  fall  t^  realize  that  the 
"overall  escort  shipbuilding  program." 
which  Includes  the  Navy's  current  studies 
of  future  major  fleet  escort  require- 
ments involving  DX's.  DXG's.  and 
DXGN's  could  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
delay  for  several  years  the  construction 
of  the  two  nuclear-powered  frigates  au- 
thorized this  year. 

What  we  need  is  to  build  more  nuclear 
powered  surface  warships  now,  and  not 
waste  time  making  some  more  useless 
studies.  The  Congress  has  made  its  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  crystal  clear.  For 
the  last  2  years  the  Congress  has  refused 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  nonnuclear 
guided  missile  ships  reque.sted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  has  sub- 
stituted nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
ships  for  the  nonnuclear  puided  mi.ssile 
ships.  The  authorization  acts  for  the  last 
2  years  have  contained  mandator>-  lan- 
guage that  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  ships  authorized  by  the  Congress 
■shall  be  entered  into  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble unless  tlie  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  their  construction  is  not 
in  the  national  interest." 

E>espite  this  language  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  apparently  still  "stud.vlng  ' 
whether  or  not  to  build  these  nuclear 
powered  escorts  when  they  should  be 
complying  with  the  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gre.ss  and  signed  by  the  President  that 
requires  that  they  be  built  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


I  hope  the  Department  of  Defen.se  is 
not  confusing  the  DXGN's  of  the  future 
with  the  DLGN's  of  the  present  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Congress  want  two  more  nuclear-pow- 
ered frigates  started  this  year. 

Further,  the  conference  report  of  the 
Senate-House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  May  22,  1967,  on  the  fiscal  year 
1968  defense  authorization  stated  cate- 
gorically that  the  money  authorized  for 
contract  definition  of  new  destroyer 
tvpes — called  the  DX  DXG — .shall  not  be 
\lse^  to  study  or  design  new  guided  mis- 
sile ships  iDXQi  not  powered  with  a 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant.  Frankly. 
I  do  not  know  how  Congress  can  make 
Its  position  on  this  matter  any  more 
clear  We  are  lx)und  and  determined  that 
we  shall  provide  our  Navy  with  nuclear 
powered  surface  warships.  We  m'ost  bu;Id 
a  modern  nuclear  Navy  without  delay. 
The  Secretarv'  .•-  speech  .says  that  some 
missions  for  destroyer  types  do  not  re- 
quire the  advantages  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  that  we  therefore  need  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  escort  ships. 
But  he  does  not  point  out  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  lot  of  conventional  escorts 
and  only  three  nuclear  escorts  m  op- 
eration. Clearly  the  urgent  need  now  is 
to  get  on  with  building  more  nuclear  es- 
corts for  the  striking  forces — these  must 
take  priority  over  any  increases  in  con- 
ventional escorts  that  may  also  be  re- 
quired for  the  less  severe  requirements  of 
the  nonstriking  forces. 

I  repeat:  the  three  nuclear  frigates 
that  have  already  been  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  last  3  years  mast  be 
contracted  for  now.  That  is  the  law.  If 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Na\T  think  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
treat from  Its  insistence  on  the  steady 
and  progressive  conversion  of  our  naval 
striking  forces  to  nuclear  power  they 
simply  are  not  facing  reality. 

Entiless  "studies '  have  been  used  as 
an  excuse  to  procrastinate  on  this  issue 
far  too  long.  It  is  time  that  ever>'body 
recognize  that  phase  is  over.  I  assure  you 
I  speak  for  the  entire  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  matter.  The  use  of 
"studies"  to  delay  the  utilization  of  nu- 
clear power  in  warships  has  been  so  ob- 
vious and  so  flagrant  an  abuse  that  I 
think  we  must  look  more  carefully  at 
how  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  in- 
creasing its  expenditures  for  studies  of 
all  types.  If  we  are  not  gettii^g  more  for 
our  money  out  of  other  Defejise  studies 
than  we  have  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
power,  we  should  stop  allowing  money  to 
be  spent  on  them. 

Congress  will  meet  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  "provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy."  In  these  days  of  rapicily  in- 
creasing Sonet  naval  strength  includ- 
ing both  missile  launching  and  attack 
nuclear  submarines,  rapidly  declining  ac- 
cess to  overseas  bases,  and  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  flexibility  In  the  de- 
ployment of  our  naval  striking  forces, 
nuclear  powered  warsliips  are  a  vital 
requirement  for  our  national  security. 
Congress  iias  made  it  clear  that  it  can, 
must,  and  will  provide  them 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  contract  award.^ 
are  made  for  the  two  nuclear  powered 
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frigates,   to  which   I  have 
January   of    1968,   I   uin 
askluK  tlH-  Committee  on  Ar 
that    no    authorization    of 
Items  be  approved  by  the  C 
year,  unless  the  President 
Ing  as  Is  required  by  law. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  havl 
mltti'e  on  Armed  Services 
Kress  of  the  United  States 
little  children.  We  represen 
of  the  United  States. 

Not  a  single  member  of 
ment  of  Dcferose  has  been 
people.  The  people  I  represtfit 
pie  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  represent,  a 
the  House  represent  want 
clear  powered  frigates  In  o 
want  them  started  now 

I  will  not  tolerate  any  furtji 
the  arrogance  of  one  man 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress 
with  and  hereby  serve  notlo 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  is 
I  win  Insert  In  the  Record 
the  press  statements,  the  s 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an 
exchange  of  correspondenccfon 
Ject    with    the    Secretary, 
referred : 

CoMMITTtK  ON  ARMKD  SfRV 

Washington.  DC.  Oct 
Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatius. 
Secretary  of  the  Nary, 
Waitlilngton,  DC. 

Dear    Mh.   Secrbtary  :    Now 
fens*    Appropriations    for 
have  been  signed  Into  law  by 
It   Is   ixpproprliite   to   Inquire 
pi\rtiuent  of  the  Navy  Is  gol 
for  building  the  two  nuclear 
ntes  for  which  funds  have  be 
and  appropriated  this  year? 

I  trust  that  the  an.swer  will 
to  studies  being  made  for  th|re 
too  many  studies  already, 
ftuthorlzation     statute     carrl 
language. 

Sincerely. 

L.  Mendel 
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Chairman. 


Thk  Secretary   or  th  :  Navy, 
Wii.tltington.  D.C..  Oct^er  24,  1967. 
Hon.  L  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Aiined    Services. 
House    0/    Representativei 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  le 
to  your  5  October  query  conce  nlng  building 
nuclear-powered  frigates. 

The  overall  escort  ship  building  program 
U  currently  under  Intensl 
within  the  Department  of  '.  >«fen8e.  As  a 
result,  Uie  funds  for  the  n\  clear-powered 
frigates  have  not  yet  been  ri  leased  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  curl  ent  fiscal  un- 
certainty Is  a  complicating  ffl  ctor.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Is  ther  ifore  not  In  a 
position  to  negoUate  with  li  t 
tractors  for  the  construction 
expect  a  decision  on  this  8ubjA:t  In  the  near 
future. 

Please    be   assured    that    I 
advised  of  decisions  in  this  re^rd  as  soon  as 
they  are  made. 
Sincerely, 

Paxtl 
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CoMMrrra  on  Armed 
Washtngton.  D.C..  Nove 
Hon.  Paul  R.  Icnativs, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr   Secretary:  Earlleilthl 
predecessor  and   the   Chief  oi 


ER  vices. 

ber  28.  1967. 


s  year,  your 
Naval   Opera- 


tions Informed  the  Congress  that  the  Navy 
was  conducting  a  Major  Fleet  Escort  Study 
and  a  DX'DXO  Concept  Formulation  which 
"win  have  a  algnlflciint  Impact  on  future 
Navy  proposals  concerning  a  long  range  bulld- 
liiK  progriiin  for  Mnjor  Fleet  EHCorts,  Includ- 
ing the  question  of  nuclear  power." 

A  rereiil  United  Press  release  Indicates  that 
at  lp:i.st  KDine  of  ihehp  studies  have  been  com- 
plelcd.  The  release  said: 

"A  Navy  project  called  the  Major  Fleet 
Escort  Study  conducted  between  January  and 
July,  caniij  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  b<*  ihroo  kinds  of  escorts — unllsub- 
iniirlno  wurfiire  destroyers,  nnllalrcraft  mls- 
.sllp  shIpH,  iiiul  IIS  nuiUer  number  of  nuclear- 
powered  nil.sslle  tihlps. 

"The  report  said  there  would  be  strong 
a(lviintji(;CK  to  having  a  capability  to  assign 
one  nuclear  escort  blilp  to  each  ut  the  Nuvy'.s 
15  attack  carriers  or  alternatively  to  assign 
all-iuicle.ir  escort  slilps  (traditionally  four 
shlpb)  tu  each  of  the  (our  planned  nuclear 
carriers." 

In  view  of  my  repeated  requests  for  all 
Department  of  Defense  and  Navy  studies  on 
this  subject.  It  sefins  to  me  that  our  Com- 
mittee should  be  able  to  expect  to  receive 
ct)pleH  of  such  studies  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed,  and  certainly  before  they  are 
available  tor  comment  In  the  pre.ss. 

Would  you  please  forward  to  the  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible  the  studies  or  parts 
of  studies  of  the  major  flecl  r.scort  Issue  that 
are  complete.  Please  also  inform  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  status  of  any  studies  of  this 
subject  still  being  pursued. 
Sincerely. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wanlitngton.  DC.  December  8.  1967. 
Hon.  L  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
//oii.s'c  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  November  28.  1967  and  am  forward- 
ing herewith  Volumes  I  and  2  of  the  Navy's 
Major  Fleet  E.icort  Force  Level  {MFE)  Study 
and  the  Sttpplement  on  Endurance  (and 
Addendum  Analysis  thereto),  together  with 
my  16  November  1967  forwarding  endorse- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Volume  3 
of  the  Study  Is  still  in  printing  but  It  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  upon  com- 
pletion. 

I  wish  to  reassure  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
your  Interest  In  these  studies  Is  understood 
and  appreciated.  The  Navy  was  reluctant, 
however,  to  forward  to  you  portions  of  the 
study  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  entire 
study. 

As  to  the  status  of  any  studies  on  escorts 
still  being  pursued,  an  additional  major 
study  effort  Is  now  underway.  This  Is  the 
recently  InlUated  ASW  Force  Level  Study 
which  addresses  the  overall  ASW  efforts  to- 
ward providing  additional  Inslghta  as  to  our 
force  structure  In  1975.  The  study  Is  expected 
to  be  completed  next  August  and  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after 

If  you  desire.  I  shall  be  happy  to  arrange 
a  briefing  for  you  at  your  convenience  on  the 
studies  forwarded  herewith  and  the  status  of 
the  Navy's  study  efforts  with  reepect  to  Major 
Fleet  Escorts. 

Your  continuing  Interest  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Navy's  concerns  In  this  area  are 
most  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paxtl  R.  Ignattos. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  38,  19671 
Navt  To  Request  Nuclear  Escorts 
Chicago,  October  27  —Navy  Secretary  Paul 
R.  Ignatius  announced  plans  tonlgbt  to  bol- 
ster the  Navy's  escort  fleet  with  new  ships. 


some     nuclear     and     some     conventlooali* 
powered. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  Navy 
League  banquet,  Ignatius  struck  a  compro- 
mise between  arguments  for  nuclear  versus 
conventional  power  In  escort  ships. 

He  said  that  In  the  next  few  weeks  the 
Navy  win  propose  to  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  a  flve-year  shipbuilding 
program  to  provide  both  types  of  vessels  for 
the  19708.  McNamara  has  questioned  the 
need  for  nuclear  vessels  when  conventionally 
powered  ones  will  do. 

Ignatius  said  nuclear-powered  escort* 
would  be  best  able  to  keep  up  in  speed  and 
endurance  with  the  four  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers  the  Navy  expects  to  have  by 
that  time. 

But  he  also  cited  factors  of  cost,  limita- 
tions In  training  nuclear  ship  personnel  and 
limits  on  nuclear  shipbuilding  facllltleB, 
which  he  said  weighed  In  favor  of  some  con- 
ventional escort  ships. 

He  did  not  say  how  many  or  what  per- 
centage of  eiich  type  the  Navy  proposed  to 
build  or  what  size  escort  ships  should  have 
nuclear  or  conventional  power. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
long  been  urging  faster  development  of  nu- 
clear surface  ships. 

I  In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Associated  Press 
reported.  Committee  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (D.S.C.)  said  In  a  Navy  Day  speech 
that  "I  serve  notice  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  here  and  now  that  Congress  Is  not 
going  to  retreat  from  Us  Insistence  on  the 
steady  and  progressive  conversion  to  nuclear 
power."  By  progressive,  he  said,  he  meant  a 
greater  number  of  nuclear  ships  each  year 
and  development  of  small  nuclear  engines 
"as  fast  as  possible."! 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Icnattus. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Navy  League  Navt 

Day   BANguET,   Chicago,   III.,  October  27, 

1967 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  place  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  be  on  Navy  Day.  Chicago's  people 
are  hospitable  to  our  personnel,  and  your 
Industry  and  technology  contribute  to  our 
effectiveness.  Your  city  has  always  been 
known  as  a  good  Navy  town. 

We  are  grateful  for  this,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
are  engaged  in  combat,  as  they  are  so  coura- 
geously today  In  Vietnam.  These  fine  men  are 
demonstrating  each  day,  by  their  valor  and 
dedication,  that  the  Naval  Service  Is  Indeed 
the  Mark  of  a  Man.  Your  Navy  Day  theme  was 
well  chosen. 

Tonight  I  want  to  review  with  you  a  matter 
of  current  and  continuing  Importance  to  the 
Navy — the  use  of  nuclear  power  to  propel  our 
ships.  We  look  on  Chicago  as  the  place  of 
birth  of  this  greatest  advance  In  naval  tech- 
nology of  this  century. 

Nuclear  power  was  harnessed  In  Chicago 
on  a  cold,  windy  day  In  December  1942.  when 
the  first  chain  reaction  was  achieved  on  the 
University  of  Chicago  campus. 

Enrico  Fermi,  the  Italian  scientist  who 
guided  the  experiment,  proposed  to  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Compton  that  the  test  should  take 
place  without  delay  In  the  now  famous 
squash  court  under  the  west  stands  of  the 
Stagg  AthleUc  Field. 

Dr.  Compton  has  written  of  the  doubts  that 
surrounded  that  event: 

"The  experiment  would  be  performed  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  city.  We  did  not  see  hc» 
a  true  nuclear  explosion,  such  as  that  of  si- 
atomic  bomb,  could  possibly  occur.  I  But]  the 
outcome  of  the  experiment  might  . 
greatly  affect  the  city." 

The  experiment  was  a  success  and.  for  the 
nrst  time,  the  power  of  the  atom  was  liber- 
ated and  controlled. 

Even  before  the  first  test  of  a  flaslon  boiE» 
in    the   Summer    of    1945.   far-sighted  n*™- 
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officers  had   seen    the   possibilities   of   using 
nuclear  power  for  naval  propulsion. 

Following  a  period  of  Intensive  debate 
within  the  Government,  as  Is  not  unusual 
in  the  face  of  revolutionary  change,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  April  1948, 
authorized  a  Submarine  Thermal  Reactor 
project  proposed  by  the  Navy.  The  first  re- 
learch  and  conceptual  design  work  on  the 
reactor  was  done  here  In  Chicago,  at  the 
Argonne  National  Latwratory. 

A  naval  officer  from  Chicago,  Vice  Admiral 
Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  has  played  the  central 
role  He  was  the  leading  advocate  of  nuclear 
power  for  naval  use  and  he  has  been  In 
charge  of  the  program  responsible  for  the 
application  of  nuclear  power  to  naval  ships 

We  are  still  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  this  great  American 
In  a  moment,  I  will  describe  the  extent  to 
which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  made  the  transition 
10  nuclear  propulsion.  That  bockground  is 
important  because  we  face  decisions  that  will 
determine  the  role  of  the  nuclear-powered 
iurface  escort  In  the  Navy.  I  refer  to  the  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  power  to  ship  types 
which  are  o<itgrowths  of  the  World  War  II 
destroyer-  the  guided  missile  frigates  and 
destroyers  It  Is  this  Issue  of  nuclear  power 
which  I  will  address  tonight. 

In  January  1955.  USS  Nautilu.i.  the  first 
nuclear- fKjwered  submarine,  put  to  sea.  Other 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  followed, 
and  will  total  68  when  those  authorized  com- 
plete construction  The  operational  accom- 
plishments of  these  ships  are  well  known  to 
you: 

Voyages  under  the  polar  Ice  cap  by  Nautilus 
and  Skate. 

Surfacing  at  the  North  Pole  by  Skate 

Circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  while  sub- 
merged, by  Triton. 

Steaming  on  nuclear  power  for  more  than 
90,000  miles,  without  refueling,  by  Nautilus. 

It  was  these  early  phenomenal  successes 
with  submarines  that  led  to  the  strategic 
concept  of  relatively  Invulnerable  underwater 
platforms  for   ballistic   missiles. 

Largely  through  the  leadership  of  Vice  Ad- 
miral William  F.  Raborn.  Jr.,  the  Navy  and 
private  Industry  Joined  the  capabilities  of 
nuclear-p>owered  submarines  to  an  under- 
water-launched ballistic  missile  system  and 
produced  our  country's  most  nearly  survlv- 
8ble  deterrent  system,  commonly  referred  to 
as  Polaris. 

In  November  1960,  the-  first  Polaris  sub- 
marine, USS  George  Washington,  deployed 
(n  patrol.  Today,  only  7  years  later  all  41  of 
the  authorized  fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines have  entered  the  Fleet. 

At  the  same  time,  work  on  applying  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  power  to  the  surface 
Navy  went  ahead  with  the  result  that  USS 
Enterprise,  the  largest  attack  aircraft  carrier 
ever  built,  and  the  guided  missile  cruiser, 
DSS  Long  Beach,  were  commissioned  In  1961. 

USS  Bainbridge,  a  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigate,  was  commissioned  In  1962, 
and  her  sister  ship,  USS  Truxtun.  Joined  the 
Fleet  In  June  of  this  year. 

Enterprise.  Long  Beach,  and  Bainbridge 
have  completed  recent  deployments  to  the 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Western  Pacific.  With 
these  ships  and  Truxtun,  the  Navy  Is  gaining 
operational  experience  with  nuclear-powered 
surface  shlpn. 

Enterprise  and  Long  Beach  have  shown  the 
case  With  which  nuclear-powered  ships  can 
steam  at  speeds  of  more  than  30  knots  for 
Indefinite  periods,  permitting  the  prompt  de- 
ployment of  naval  offensive  power  to  any 
point  of  need.  Last  June,  when  It  was  possi- 
ble that  naval  forces  would  be  required  In 
the  Red  Sea,  Enterprise  and  Long  Beach,  then 
In  the  South  Chln.i  Sea,  could  have  been 
placed  on  station  In  the  Suez  Canal  area 
within  a  period  of  about  one  week  Conven- 
tionally powered  ships  that  were  available,  in- 
cluding supporting  fleet  oilers,  would  have 
taken  almost  twice  that  time. 


While  In  the  Seventh  Fleet,  Long  Beach 
was  assigned  to  a  task  in  support  of  air  oper- 
ations against  North  Vietnam.  This  task  re- 
quired Long  Beach's  maintaining  an  Inde- 
pendent station  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
Since  Long  Beach  did  not  have  to  withdraw 
from  station  to  refuel  periodically,  and  since 
she  could  steam  at  higher  speed  than  con- 
ventional ships  while  in  transit  to  station, 
she  was  able  to  be  on  the  line  almost  a 
month  longer  than  a  conventional  ship. 

Thus,  from  such  experience,  we  are  estab- 
lishing firm  evidence  of  Just  some  of  the 
operational  advantages  that  can  be  derived 
from  nuclear- powered  surface  ships. 

Throughout  the  Seventh  Fleet  deployment 
of  these  nuclear- powered  ships,  their  opera- 
tions were  characterized  by  high  reliability  of 
the  engineering  plants  and  an  instant  readi- 
ness to  move  from  one  assignment  to  an- 
other without  the  time  delay  Involved  in 
dependence  on  fleet  oilers. 

In  the  sustained  type  of  operations  being 
conducted  in  Southeast  Asia,  nuclear  power 
minimizes  the  periods  these  ships  are  off  sta- 
tion or  In  transit  from  one  task  assignment 
to  another.  In  terms  of  utilization,  experi- 
ence In  that  area  shows  that  three  nuclear 
ships  con  do  what  four  conventionally  pow- 
ered ships  do  In  a  similar  six  to  seventh 
month  deployment.  This  factor  Is  particu- 
larly significant  In  Extended  combat  situa- 
tions, like  Vietnam,  where  rotation  of  ships 
on  and  off  the  line  and  from  one  task  group 
to  another  is  required  to  sustain  the  level  of 
pressure  desired. 

The  future  course  of  Naval  nuclear- 
powered  ship  construction  will  be  Judged  and 
decided  against  this  background  of  12  years' 
experience. 

We  have  moved  aggressively  to  develop  a 
force  of  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines, 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  attack  car- 
riers. Many  of  these  ships  are  already  at  sea. 
Their  operational  experience.  In  diverse  mis- 
sions, has  been  beyond  anything  we  could 
have  Imagined  20  years  ago. 

The  Navy  Is  planning  a  construction  pro- 
gram for  nuclear- fHDwered  attack  carriers  In 
alternate  years.  Construction  of  USS  Nimitz 
will  commence  soon  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  approved  two  additional  nuclear- 
powered  carriers,  programmed  to  start  In  fis- 
cal vear  1969  and  1971. 

The  unresolved  Issue  before  the  Navy  Is 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  nuclear-powered 
escort  ships  we  should  build,  such  as  Long 
Beach.  Bainbridge.  and  Truxtun,  In  order  to 
escort  and  support  our  attack  carriers,  both 
nuclear  and  conventionally-powered,  and  to 
give  added  operational  flexibility  to  all  types 
of  naval  task  forces. 

The  question  Involves  a  complex  analysis 
of  whether  the  greater  cost  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered surface  escort  ships  Is  offset  by  their 
greater  effectiveness.  The  best  course  of  ac- 
tion Is  less  clear  than  nuclear  power  for  sub- 
marines and  attack  carriers.  Escort  ships  will 
have  to  perform  multiple  combat  tasks,  simi- 
lar In  scope  to  the  missions  assigned  to  the 
work-horse  World  War  IT  destroyer  with 
which  many  of  you  are  familiar. 

Our  present-day  sxirlace  escort  fleet — the 
destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  frigates  and 
cruisers  that  give  protection  to  our  carrier 
task  forces,  underway  replenishment  groups, 
and  amphibious  task  forces — contains  many 
ships  that  were  built  in  World  War  11  These 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  the 
combat  capability  they  represent  must  be 
supplemented  and  Improved  by  new  ships. 

The  Navy  is  embarked  on  an  analysis  to  de- 
fine the  type  and  number  of  escorts  required 
In  the  future  We  are  looking  at  all  the  tradi- 
tional destroyer  tasks — detection  and  killing 
of  submarines:  defense  against  aircraft  and. 
In  the  modem  combat  environment  against 
missiles;  shore  bombardment;  and  a  capabil- 
ity for  self-defense  when  operating  Inde- 
pendently or  at  long  distances  from  the  task 
force  which  the  escort  is  t.ss'.frned  to  support. 


We  win  want  whatever  freedom  from  base 
or  mobile  logistical  support  that  Is  attainable, 
and  some  proportion  of  our  escorts  should  be 
capable  of  steaming  at  high  speeds  vntb  our 
large  attack  carriers  In  all  sorts  of  sea  con- 
ditions. 

The  combat  capabilities  these  ships  will 
have  are  determined  by  the  various  kinds  and 
levels  of  enemy  threats  we  foresee  In  the 
1970s.  We  must  be  ready  to  defeat  forces 
available  to  the  enemy  In  order  to  defend  our 
own  offensive  naval  task  forces.  Much  tech- 
nological progress  Is  being  made  to  design 
new  sonars  of  high  capability  to  detect  sub- 
marines and  advanced  radars  to  p>ermlt  early 
warning  of  hostile  aircraft  and  missiles.  Simi- 
lar developmental  efforts  are  leading  to  mod- 
ern weapons  and  countermeasures  of  mark- 
edly Increased  capability  to  meet  the  anti- 
cipated threat  on,  under,  and  over  the  seas. 
It  Is  not  a  simple  matter,  however,  to  re- 
late the  various  enemy  threats  we  must  be 
capable  of  deterring,  or  defeating,  in  the 
1970s  to  a  requirement  for  nuclear  power  in 
our  escort  shlp)s.  The  operational  advantage 
it  affords  is  clear,  but  other  considerations  In- 
fluence the  decision  both  for  and  against  nu- 
clear power.  Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view with  you  some  of  the  issues  involved. 

There  is'no  question  that  if  the  costs  were 
the  same,  a  nuclear  ship  would  be  superior 
to  a  conventionally-powered  ship  because  of 
the  advantages  of  being  free  from  the  re- 
quirement to  refuel.  However,  the  costs  are 
not  equal.  A  nuclear-jKiwered  escort  ship 
costs  about  twice  as  much  to  build  as  a  con- 
ventionally-powered ship. 

The  initial  costs  are  greater  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  However,  Initial  investment  Is  not 
a  full  indication  of  true  cost.  The  costs  of 
operating  the  ship  over  Its  service  life  must 
also  be  considered  In  order  to  determine  Its 
lifetime  or  true  cost. 

For  example,  though  the  power  plant  of 
the  nuclear  ship  costs  more  In  the  begin- 
ning, it  ojjerates  without  refueling  for  a 
period  of  years.  A  conventionally-powered 
ship  requires  large  amounts  of  fuel  oil  every 
few  days  under  normal  operating  conditions. 
The  cost  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  used  by  the  conventionally-powered 
ship  over  a  period  of  years  would  be  Included 
In  Its  lifetime  cost,  but  not  in  its  Initial  cost. 
The  cost  of  supplying  this  fuel  also  must  be 
charged  to  the  operating  cost  of  the  conven- 
tionally-powered ship.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
cost  of  replacement  of  reactor  cores  must  be 
charged  to  the  operating  costs  of  nuclear- 
I>owered  ships. 

These  and  other  calculations  Indicate  that 
the  lifetime  cost  ratio  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventionally-powered ships  Is  not  approxi- 
mately two-to-one.  as  in  the  case  of  Invest- 
ment cost,  but  more  like  1.5-to-one. 

Thxis.  even  taking  account  of  all  the  rele- 
vant llfeOme  costs,  the  nuclear  ship  costs 
more.  We  must,  therefore,  be  selective  In 
determining  the  proper  mix  between  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  powered  ships  for  our  new 
construction  and  modernization  programs. 
With  amphibious  and  logistic  forces,  for 
example,  the  advantages  of  the  nuclear- 
propelled  escort  are  not  particularly  great, 
because  of  the  slower  speed  and  limited 
endurance  of  the  other  ships  Involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  nuclear-propelled  es- 
corts would  be  most  useful  when  accompany- 
ing our  hlgh-sp>eed  carriers  and  when  the 
escorts  are  on  Independent  missions  that  re- 
quire endurance  and  flexible  response  not 
limited  by  the  necessity  to  refuel. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  analytical  studies 
we  are  conducting  to  gain  Insights  on  these 
complex  matters  These  studies  include  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  war  scenarios  that  permit 
many  variations  in  the  Interaction  between 
friendly  and  enemy  forces. 

Let  rne  illustrate  what  X  mean.  We  have 
looked  in  detail  at  combat  situations  which 
could  be  encountered  both  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic.  In  each  of  these 
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•.reas,  our  own  capabilities  and  those  of  an 
enemy  vary  In  response  to  proxln  Ity  of  bases, 
logistical  requirements,  local  for  es.  the  mo- 
bility of  main  forces,  and  a  host  i  f  other  fac- 
tors that  are  not  fixed.  By  exhai  stive  exam- 
ination of  combinations  of  these  tactors.  It  is 
possible  to  see  more  clearly  the  escort  force 
level  and  capabilities  that  the  1  lavy  should 
have  in  the  19708  for  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  ca  ►abilities. 

First,  It  becomes  clear  that  w  i  need  more 
destroyers  to  deal  with  an  enem  '  submarine 
threat  than  to  deal  with  the  al:  threat,  be- 
cause submarines  are  harder  t(  detect  and 
destroy  than  aircraft.  This  com  rms  the  es- 
sential wisdom  of  the  present  (  anfiguratlon 
of  our  destroyer  force. 

All  our  ships  are  equipped  (  o  deal  with 
tke  submarine  threat  but  only  i  jme  are  also 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  coi  iplete  spec- 
trum of  the  air  threat. 

Second,  our  studies  show  that  In  the  event 
of  a  war  Involving  our  naval  task  forces 
and  enemy  submarines,  aircra  t  and  mis- 
siles, we  would  need  so  man  r  destroyers 
for  such  diverse  tasks  that  it  v  ould  not  be 
economical  to  have  all  of  tl  em  nuclear 
powered. 

Third,  the  analyses  show  thi  t  there  is  a 
strong  case  to  be  made  for  I  avlng  some 
conventionally -pTopeWed  destn  yers  exclu- 
sively equipped  to  sink  submaril  ea  and  addi- 
tional conten£tonaZiy-propelle4  destroyers 
equipped  to  counter  aircraft,  BilssUes,  and 
submarines,  and  to  provide  giusire  support. 

The  studies,  therefore,  make  It  clear  that 
the  combination  of  these  two  Categories  of 
cont'e7i£iona/Jj/-powered  destroyAs  can  escort 
most  efficiently  all  of  our  navS  forcee  and 
convoys  except  our  fast  carrlerai 

There  are,  however,  substcAtial  advan- 
tage* in  having  nuclear  power  1^  ships  which 
must  eecort  nuclear  F>owered  cirrlers. 

If  the  escorts  must  refuel  or  r«blenlsh  more 
frequently  than  the  nuclear -iowered  car- 
riers they  escort,  then  the  operational  ad- 
vantage of  these  carriers  Is  diminished.  The 
entire  task  force  can  take  fvUSer  advantage 
of  these  benefits  if  the  escori  are  nuclear 
powered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  endurance  of  nuclear- 
powered  escorts  also  provides  a  flexibility 
for  stationing  and  for  indep  ndent  tasks 
when  in  company  with  ca  iventUmally- 
powered  carriers. 

While  all  the  benefits  of  nu  slear  propul- 
sion for  surface  ships  are  not  easily  quan- 
tifiable In  the  context  of  stu(4es.  they  are 
readily  apparent   to   tactical  cAnmanders. 

First,  there  Is  the  increased  |actlcal  flexi- 
bility made  possible  by  unllmlt  d  endurance 
at  high  speed.  We  can  deplo:  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship  from  the  West  ^oaat  to  the 
South  China  Sea  In  nine  days  w  lile  a  normal 
transit  for  conventionally-pow  red  ships  is 
close  to  15  days. 

Second,  nuclear  power  nu  ces  possible 
longer,  round-about  routes  to  i  void  storms. 

Third,  in  wartime,  high-spe«  1  endurance 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  carrier  task 
forces  to  attack  enemy  shores  al  )ng  a  greater 
jjerixneter  of  coastline.  It  would  ilso  enhance 
their  ability  to  evade  and  outrii  n  submarine 
attack. 

Fourth,  they  could  make  hlgl  -speed  tran- 
sits for  the  aviation  fuel  and  ammunition 
needed  to  continue  in  action,  If  this  were 
necessary.  They  could  postpo  le  such  re- 
plenishment If  the  dangers  ol  carrying  It 
out  at  a  given  moment  were  vei  y  high.  They 
would  not  be  concerned  with  i  loss  of  fuel 
oil  facilities  or  with  the  problem  b  of  a  refuel- 
ing rendezvotis  enroute  to  destl|uitlon. 

These  factors,  and  others  Ul;e  them,  are 
Important  to  the  tactical  com  mander.  but 
difficult  to  quantify  In  econom  c  terms.  We 
believe  they  are  of  sufficient  weliht,  however, 
to  offset  the  Increased  costs  of  tmiclear  power 
and  to  Justify  a  force  of  both|nuclear  and 
conventionally  powered  escorts.  ' 

Apart  from  cost,  there  are  ©ther  factors 
that   tend   to   limit   the   number   of   nuclear 


ships  the  Navy  can  usefully  employ.  One 
such  factor  Is  personnel.  The  rate  at  which 
the  Navy  would  be  able  to  train  officers  and 
men  to  operate  and  maintain  a  substantial 
increase  in  nuclear  power  plants  would  be 
limited.  In  view  of  the  length  and  depth  of 
the  training  Involved.  Moreover,  retention  In 
the  Navy  of  such  highly  skilled  technicians 
will  always  be  a  continuing  problem.  We  have 
already  cut  Into  the  available  cadre  of  highly 
technical  personnel  in  manning  the  114  nu- 
clear submarines  and  ships  now  in  the  Fleet 
or  authorized.  To  the  extent  this  Is  done,  the 
calibre  and  skill  of  men  left  to  man  non- 
nuclear  ships  becomes  progressively  lower. 

A  second  limitation  is  the  Industrial  base 
for  making  nuclear  propulsion  equipment. 
While  this  base  has  expanded  as  a  result  of 
the  naval  reactors  program,  much  of  it  is 
currently  committed  to  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial power  programs  and  thus  not  read- 
ily available  for  meeting  Navy  needs.  Al- 
though the  Industrial  base  can  and  undoubt- 
edly win  be  expanded.  It  will  take  time  and 
could  add  to  the  current  costs  for  nuclear- 
powered  ships. 

We  in  the  Navy  have  made  a  detailed  re- 
view of  these  complex  considerations,  keeping 
In  perspective  the  anticipated  threat  to  our 
forces  in  the  19708.  The  calculations  on  force 
requirements  should  leave  no  room  for  un- 
necessary risk.  If  we  are  to  deter  aggression, 
the  forces  we  develop  must  be  capable  of 
defeating  that  aggression  should  it  neverthe- 
less occur. 

But  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  the  Navy 
offers  the  decision-maker  a  unique  choice  of 
options  to  control  and  limit  conventional 
warfare  once  initiated  If  we  are  to  preserve 
this  flexibility  and  advantage  of  sea  power, 
we  must  maintain  our  ability  to  defend  our 
offensive  striking  forces  against  a  variety  of 
threats.  It  is  through  a  strong  defense  that 
the  options  to  commit  various  levels  of  naval 
offensive  power  are  preserved. 

If  the  United  States  were  challenged  at 
sea.  it  might  be  In  our  Interest  to  confine 
conflict  to  the  areas  of  the  sea.  But  to  do 
so.  we  would  require  a  flexible  and  effective 
defense  against  enemy  forces  that  operated 
from  safe  bases.  Obviously,  there  would  be 
an  equal  premlimi  on  offensive  task  forces 
of  our  own  that  could  engage  and  defeat  the 
enemy  at  sea.  but  these  task  forces  must  be 
defended  until  victory  Is  won. 

The  same  sort  of  balance  between  the  of- 
fense and  the  defensive  forces  that  give  our 
task  forces  freedom  of  operation  applies  to 
options  available  to  the  decision-maker  to 
counter  a  limited  war  initiated  by  an  aggres- 
sor on  land. 

In  Judging  these  many  factors,  the  Navy 
believes  It  should  go  forward  with  a  long- 
range  program  to  construct  both  nuclear- 
powered  and  conventionally-powered  escorts. 

It  Is  clear  that  all  escort  ships  should  not 
be  nuclear  powered  because  their  additional 
costs  are  not  offset  by  operational  advan- 
tages in  some  of  the  missions  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  equally  clear  to  the  Navy, 
however,  that  some  of  Its  escort  ships  should 
be  nuclear-powered. 

The  Navy  will  propose  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  a  con- 
struction program  for  fleet  escorts  that  will 
Include  both  nuclear  and  conventionally 
powered  ships.  This  program  looks  to  an 
expansion  of  the  numbers  of  our  nuclear 
powered  ships  over  the  next  five  years.  With 
the  construction  of  these  ships,  and  the 
construction  of  additional  conventionally- 
powered  escorts,  the  surface  escort  forces  will 
be  modernized  to  meet  the  anticipated  threat 
of  the  1970s. 

The  pay-off  in.  a  Navy  properly  balanced 
with  nuclear  power  Is  high  All  of  the  tra- 
ditional characteristics  of  naval  power  are 
enhanced.  An  offensive  striking  force  may 
be  placed  quickly  anywhere  In  the  world 
where  the  oceans  and  seas  allow.  The  naval 
options  available  to  the  nation  In  time  of 
crisis    will    be    more    responsive    to    demand 


than  ever  before.  And.  as  I  have  suggested 
these  options  Include  deployment  to  the 
area  of  threat  without  commitment  until 
the  fKilltical  decision  is  made. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  review 
with  you  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to 
the  Navy.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy 
appreciate  the  support  they  have  always  re- 
ceived from  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West 
and  in  their  behalf  I  express  thanks  to  all 
of  you. 

Press  Release 
(By  Donald  H.  May) 

Washington. — The  Navy  Is  preparing  to 
build  three  new  nuclear-powered  surface  es- 
cort ships  even  though  it  doesn't  quite  have 
the  $420  million  cash  Ln  hand  to  pay  for 
them. 

Beyond  this,  the  Navy  also  Is  angling  for 
authority  to  build  a  lot  more  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  for  use  in  the  mid  19708.  First 
of  them  are  three  guided  missile  frigates, 
similar  to  the  atom-powered  Balnbrldge, 
commissioned  In  1962,  and  the  Truxton,  com- 
missioned last  May. 

Shipbuilders  submitted  construction  pro- 
posals, similar  to  bids,  to  the  Navy  last  month 
for  the  proposed  new  frigates.  These  are  now 
being  studied  and  the  Navy  will  negotiate 
with  the  firm  making  the  best  offer. 

The  Navy  could  wind  up  making  contracts 
contingent  on   its  getting  the  money. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  complex  debate 
waged  for  years  In  Washington  over  how  fast 
the  Navy  should  switch  from  oil  to  nuclear 
vessels — a  change  as  hard  as  from  sail  to  coal 
and  coal  to  oil. 

The  major  congressional  committees  deal- 
ing with  military  and  atomic  affairs  have 
generally  urged  speedy  progress  toward  a 
nuclear  Navy. 

The  Navy  Itself  has  crusaders  such  as  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover.  who  pioneered  nu- 
clear submarines,  and  others  who  could  be 
called  moderates. 

The  Defense  Department,  which  controls 
the  Navy's  purse  strings,  has  been  the  most 
reluctant. 

Over  the  past  three  years  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $150. 5  million  for  the  first  of  the 
three  nuclear  frigates,  $134.8  million  for  the 
second  and  $20  million  to  buy  "long  lead 
time"  equipment  for  the  third.  This  totals 
$305.3  million  in  appropriations. 

So  far.  the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
leased to  the  Navy  only  $150  5  million  for  the 
first  ship.  But  the  Navy  believes  It  has  a 
strong  congressional  mandate. 

In  its  last  authorization  bill,  Congress  de- 
nied a  request  for  two  conventionally  pow- 
ered guided  missile  ships,  substituted  nuclear 
ships,  and  goaded  the  Pentagon  to  build 
them  "as  fast  as  practicable,"  unless  the 
President  found  it  would  not  be  In  the  "na- 
tional Interest." 

There  has  been  no  presidential  veto. 

TTie  Navy  now  has  one  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier,  the  Enterprise  suid  is  scheduled  to 
have  three  more  built  by  1974.  The  current 
debate  is  over  how  many  nuclear-powered  es- 
cort ships  these  carriers  should  have. 

A  Navy  project  called  the  Major  Fleet  Es- 
cort study,  conducted  between  January  and 
July,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  three  kinds  of  escorts — antisub- 
marine warfare  destroyers,  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile ships,  and  a  smaller  nimiber  of  nuclear- 
powered  missile  ships. 

The  report  said  there  would  be  strong  ad- 
vantages to  having  a  capability  to  assign  one 
nuclear  escort  ship  to  each  of  the  Navy's  15 
attack  carriers  or  alternatively  to  assign  all- 
nuclear  escort  groups  (traditionally  four 
ships  (to  each  of  the  four  planned  nuclear 
carriers. 

The  14  months  the  Enterprise  and  Baln- 
brldge have  spent  In  waters  off  Vietnam, 
along  with  eight  months  for  the  nuclear 
cruiser  Long  Beach,  have  provided  Navy  men 
with  new  arguments  for  nuclear  power.  They 
cite  the  ability  of  the  ships  to  stay  longer 
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on  station,  to  outmaneuver  weather  and  to 
niake  fast  transits. 

A  recent  speech  by  Navy  Secretary  Paul 
B  Ignatius,  saying  that  the  Navy  would  ask 
the  Defense  Department  for  a  mix  of  conven- 
aonal  and  nuclear  escorts,  has  led  some  Navy 
men  to  conclude  that  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  Is  now  more  receptive. 

Their  reasoning:  McNamara  would  have 
censored  it  out  of  the  speech  If  he  didn't 
agree. 

The  Defense  Department,  however  Is  now 
deep  in  Its  pre-budget  weighing  of  military 
Bystems  It  could  hop  either  way  on  the  nu- 
clear ship  Issue. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  the  excellent  report  he  has  brought  to 
us  from  the  special  committee  which  has 
traveled  to  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  that  in  addition  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subcommittee  interim  re- 
■  port  which  he  has  made,  the  remarks 
that  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
proceed  with  the  nuclear  ships  that  have 
been  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  are  most  important. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  receive  briefings 
in  connection  with  what  Russia  is  doing 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  their  buildup  of 
their  navy.  We  can  read  in  our  weekly 
news  magazines  about  the  large  nuclear 
navy  that  they  are  developing.  This  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  our  Navy  and  to  our 
military  people  and  to  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

I  think  it  is  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  made  this  afternoon.  I  certainly 
agree  that  you  are  making  a  most  mod- 
est request.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  ask 
for  only  two  nuclear  frigates  and  that 
from  here  on  out  we  proceed  to  give  the 
Navy  what  they  need  and  we  demand 
that  this  be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

I  want  to  say  this — this  Russian  threat 
is  not  kidding.  They  are  determined  to 
take  over  the  Middle  East.  Just  today 
they  flew  missions  in  Yemen  of  Soviet 
pilots  and  Soviet  planes,  I  am  informed. 
We  have  long,  long  drawn-out  lines  in 
faraway  Asia  and  we  need  nuclear  sur- 
face ships. 

I  cannot,  to  save  me,  understand  why 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  holding  up 
construction  of  these  two  ships.  It  may 
be  pride — I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  But 
here  the  Congress  has  spoken.  We  have 
written  this  in  the  strongest  language  of 
which  we  are  capable.  But  he  continues 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Congress.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  next  year?  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  ahead  with  the  future,  but  I 
cannot  forget  the  past. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  this  afternoon. 


I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  he  has 
brought  this  report  from  this  excellent 
subcommittee  which  has  toured  Viet- 
nam and  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  my  distin- 
gui.'-hed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  in  the  remark."^  made  by 
our  chairman  this  afternoon,  it  is  great 
for  the  people  of  this  country  to  hear  the 
facts.  I  wish  I  knew  why  the  orders  of  the 
people's  Representatives  have  not  been 
carried  out. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
making  this  information  available  to  the 
people  of  this  country  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  wish  to  join  in  this 
expression  of  appreciation  for  the  gen- 
tleman's interim  report.  I  know  the  seri- 
ous intent  behind  the  naming  of  this 
committee,  and  I  am  convinced  that  their 
efforts  have  been  most  objective  and  that 
we  will  do  well  to  heed  their  recom- 
mendations. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  our  fleet,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  a  long  time  that  we  were 
not  sufficiently  progressive  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  a  nuclear  task 
force  so  that  they  could  proceed  as  a 
unit  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
many  assignments  of  which  they  would 
be  capable. 

I  hope  that  the  remarks  which  the 
gentleman  made  this  afternoon  will  serve 
to  bring  into  such  clear  perspective  the 
will  of  Congress  that  immediate  steps 
will  be  taken  to  assure  us  that  the  wishes 
of  the  people  will  be  respected. 
I  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  recognize  we  should  not  have 
two  reports,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but 
this  is  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have 
to  speak  before  this  session  will  have  ad- 
journed. That  is  the  reason  I  bring  these 
reports.  Mr.  Hardy's  report  is  timely  and 
needed.  Second,  the  nuclear  propulsion 
matter  is  something  I  wanted  to  bring 
to  you  before  we  leave. 

FOREIGN     AID     APPROPRIATIONS    CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

In  my  candid  opinion,  every  member 
of  the  conference  on  foreign  aid  of  the 
other  body  and  of  this  House  should  sign 
the  report  twice.  This  is  the  most  mar- 
velous victory  that  the  House  conferees 
have  ever  won  on  foreign  aid.  After  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  conference,  you 
cannot  satisfy  all  the  people  all  the  time. 
The  Senate  yielded  on  $424,754,000.  Your 
House  conferees  yielded  on  only  $119,- 
080.000.  It  is  the  greatest  victory  for  the 
House  since  the  Inception  of  foreign  aid, 
percentagewise,  on  cuts.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  So  you  have  finished 
your  report:  we  can  adjourn  this  week. 


Mr  PASSMAN.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  shall.  We  have  a  marvelous 
report  to  bring  in. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Now  that  you  have  fin- 
ished, you  can  go  home.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  RR^RS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
three  members  of  the  conference  did  not 
sign  the  report  because  it  is  $119  million 
over  the  House  figure.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding,  and  in  an  attempt  to  get  back 
into  orbit,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  in  the  well  of 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  compliment  him  for 
bringing  this  bivalent  report  not  only  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  but  to  the  peo- 
Dle  of  the  Nation.  It  is  most  timely.  Com- 
ing from  him,  after  his  distinguished 
leadership,  it  will  mean  much. 

Having  often  called  for  the  resignation 
of  the  instant  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
shall  not  comment  more  about  his  re- 
peated errors  of  judgment  or  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  executive  privilege.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  that  we  reempha- 
size  what  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
brought  back  to  the  people  today, 
namely,  that  we  must  eliminate  sanctu- 
aries as  his  subcommittee  has  reported; 
and.  second,  the  national  scandal  of  al- 
lowing any  aircraft  flak  to  build  up  to 
the  point  at  which  It  torc€s  those  who 
would  Interdict  supplies  to  our  men  fight- 
ing against  aggression  m  South  Vietnam 
up  to  the  place  where  the  surface-to-air 
missiles  can  shoot  them  down. 

Insofar  as  the  nuclear  frigates  are 
concerned,  it  has  often  been  proved  to 
every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  so 
well  said,  that  a  nuclear-powered  task 
force  can  train  as  It  deploys.  This  is  aU 
that  needs  to  be  said. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  so  simple,  people  do 
not  talk  about  it. 

They  can  train  at  fuU  speed.  Speed  Is 
no  anchor,  and  energy  Is  no  anchor 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  this  has  been 
demonstrated.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  Congress 
and  its  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
under  the  leader.<;hip  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  through  the  years  even  before 
he  became  chairman  of  the  committee, 
we  would  not  have  the  strat-eglc  military 
airlift  that  could  do  as  was  done  yester- 
day, deploy  a  division  in  less  than  21 
days  12.000  miles  halfway  arcur.d  the 
world. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  take  no  credit  for  that. 
I  will  sav  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
as  much  credit  for  this  as  I  am.  This  very 
exercise  was  discussed  in  our  committee 
in  1960.  the  deployment  in  Southeast 
Asia  should  these  Hi's  ever  be  built  The 
Hi's  are  built. 
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The  last  came  off  the  line.  I  sa  i^  it  roll 
off.  We  have  over  160  of  them,  a  id  they 
can  deploy  troops  very  fast. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  \<|11  yield 
further,  I  will  make  one  further  Ajserva- 
tion.  It  Is  also  true  we  would  havaneither 
an  undersea  nuclear-propelled  lAivy  nor 
a  surface  nuclear  capability  If  nt  were 
not  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passing  mandator>-  authorizatfcn  law 
and  mandatory  usage  of  appropl  iations; 
and.  had  the  Secretary  of  Defe  nse  ac- 
cepted the  advice  of  the  commit  ee,  un- 
der the  distingiilshed  chairm  in,  we 
would  not  be  defenseless  agal  ist  the 
FOBS — that  is.  the  fracttonal  orbital 
bombing  system. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  ger  tleman. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  i  peaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from  Calif o  -nia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  i  peaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield  ng  and 
suggest  to  the  House  that  the  v  :ry  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armi  d  Serv- 
ices Committee,  in  my  judgmt  nt,  has 
performed  a  magnificent  serv  :e.  not 
only  to  the  House  of  Represe]  itatives, 
but  to  the  people  of  this  country ,  of  the 
United  States.  In  many  ways  h  s  com- 
ments here  today  are  somewha  t  remi- 
niscent of  comments  of  a  very  distin- 
guished American  a  few  years  aj  o,  Billy 
Mitchell,  when  he  tried  to  alert  ;he  Na- 
tion to  the  fact  that  airpower  ind  the 
use  of  aircraft  would  serve  in  the  Interest 
of  the  security  of  this  Nation.        J 

As  one  of  the  pilots  who  served  on  air- 
craft carriers  under  operational  :lrcum- 
stances  during  World  War  II,  I  i^ant  to 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  co  nments 
made  by  the  gentleman  and  con  pliment 
him  for  bringing  this  very  In  portant 
matter,  relating  to  nuclear  airci  aft  car- 
riers, to  the  Congress  today. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  geitleman. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  b'Ul  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the(  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,.  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  In  the  outstanding 
speech  made  by  the  distlnguishe  1  leader 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committ<  e  today. 
He  touched  upon  some  very  cruc  ial  mat- 
ters, both  in  presenting  the  repo  "t  of  the 
fine  committee  that  has  been  sent  to 
the  Far  East  and  also  In  plnpoin  iing  and 
emphasizing  the  Importance  of  the  nu- 
clear development  of  naval  en  it. 

It  is  a  field  to  which  the  g{  ntleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  given  his  con- 
stant attention,  as  he  has  giv  jn  It  to 
other  fields  connected  with  th ;  armed 
services.  The  Interpretations  he  has 
made  not  only  in  this  area  but  In  every 
other  area  related  to  this  couritry  have 
been  preeminent  and  outstanding  in 
every  respect.  I  think  that  faqt  is  rec- 
ognized not  only  by  members  oflhis  com- 
mittee, but  also  by  Members  of  Uie  House, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  corwtant  at- 
tention and  diligence  and  exptrtise  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carollni  has  ex- 
ercised In  all  his  close  attention  ^nd  work 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important;  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  should ihave  the 
benefit  of  the  excellent  reports  that  has 


been  forwarded  here  from  the  Far  East 
in  respect  to  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  subcommittee  that  has 
been  sent  there  by  the  chairman  to  make 
these  very  important  evaluations. 

I  also  think  that  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance perhaps  to  the  defense  and 
security  of  this  country  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  should  become 
vitally  aware,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man had  urged  they  should  become,  con- 
cerning the  paramount  Importance  and 
paramount  urgency  of  developing  and 
pressing  forward  nuclear  development  of 
our  Navy,  so  that  the  dreams  that  were 
experienced  some  years  ago  by  those  who 
first  projected  this  imrwrtant  subject — 
including  Admiral  Rlckover  and  the 
chairman  himself  as  well  as  others  who 
are  affiliated  and  associated  with  this 
great  work — shall  be  carried  forward. 

As  the  gentleman  has  implied,  con- 
sidering the  dangers  which  surround  us 
not  only  In  the  Middle  East  but  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance that  we  should  have  the  best  in 
this  jet-powered  age  of  speed,  of  speedy 
communication  and  of  speedy  movement, 
the  day  of  the  rocket  and  the  day  of  the 
jet  aircraft.  It  is  to  my  mind  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  not  fall  behind 
in  the  development  of  naval  craft.  In 
that  respect,  the  modernization  and  the 
fullest  possible  implementation  of  a  nu- 
clear navy  certainly  must  be,  as  the 
chairman  so  appropriately  recommend 
here  today,  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  this  Congress. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  ex- 
cellent speech,  and  I  want  to  assure  him 
of  my  continued  support  of  his  objectives 
and  In  regard  to  what  he  has  sE>oken  of 
this  afternoon  so  thoughtfully  and  in 
such  a  timely  manner. 

Again  I  commend  the  chairman  for  the 
splendid  remarks  he  has  made.  I  know 
the  House  will  heed  his  warnings  and 
will  follow  the  prescriptions  he  has  laid 
down  for  the  nuclear  development  of  a 
modern  navy. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say. 
"Rivers  and  his  committee  know  more 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  of  what 
is  good  for  the  Navy." 

The  recent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
testified  to  the  need  for  tills  DLGN.  The 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  then  asked 
his  boss  to  give  him  these  two  DLGN's 
of  the  past.  He  Is  now  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Every  military  man  who  Is 
"in  the  know"  has  recommended  it.  We 
even  brought  one  in  from  the  faraway 
Pacific,  from  the  Tonkin  Gtilf,  to  testify. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommended it.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  tiirough  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield].  has 
written  one  of  the  finest  treatises  I  have 
ever  read  on  nuclear  surface  propulsion 
for  our  Navy. 

So  we  are  In  company  with  everybody 
who  is  supposed  to  know.  Everybody  who 
is  supposed  to  know  has  recommended 
It,  and  then  one  man  stops  It. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  a  distinguished 


Member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  happened  on  the  floor  not  knowing  of 
the  gentleman's  speech,  but  the  more  the 
gentleman  talked  the  better  it  sounded. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
had  the  chance  to  hear  him. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  is  to 
be  commended.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  this  remarks.  More  than  that, 
I  want  to  say  that  when  the  committee 
meets,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  going  to  have 
most  of  the  members  of  his  committee 
back  of  him,  perhaps  the  entire  com- 
mittee. Many  of  us  feel  like  the  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  some  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on  about  which  the 
gentleman  spoke.  Executive  privilege  Is 
all  right.  Rather  it  Is  all  right  In  Its 
place.  But  the  language  the  gentleman 
spoke  about  was  mandatory  language. 
The  very  plain  facts  are  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  made  no  com- 
pliance with  our  mandatory  language 
and  no  effort  to  comply. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  is  no  effort.  There 
has  been  complete  and  total  ignoring  of 
the  Congress,  ignoring  of  the  law,  ignor- 
ing of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
What  can  be  more  Intolerable?  I  just  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  want  to  take  this  one 
moment  to  say  again  the  gentleman  has 
performed  a  service  to  this  country.  Our 
distinguished  chairman  has  performed 
a  real  service  today  In  calling  attention 
once  more  to  something  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  omitted,  to  do  to  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  done,  to  some 
thing  which  somehow  In  some  way  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  will  find  a  way  to 
force  this  issue  and  to  force  this  decision. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  require- 
ment for  time. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    .ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LOURDES  ACADEMY  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  FeighanI  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lourdes 
Academy  has  stood  as  a  monument  to 
education  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Cleveland  for  75  years.  Its  registration 
has  Increased  yearly.  The  words  of  Its 
alma  mater  "Light  of  Lourdes,  be  as  a 
flame:  make  us  worthy  of  your  name" 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  attend  this  ex- 
cellent school.  In  1896  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  consisted  of  three  young  women; 
since  that  time  more  than  4.000  young 
ladles  have  graduated  from  Lourdes 
Academy.  Both  of  my  sisters,  Cecelia  and 
Ann,  are  alumnae  of  Lourdes;  Cecelia  re- 
turned as  Sister  Ann  Ceclle  to  join  the 
faculty  and  has  taught  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Lourdes  Academy,  celebrating  Its  dia- 
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mond  jubilee  this  year,  a  pioneer  of 
Catholic  education  in  Cleveland,  pre- 
pares for  the  years  ahead  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  social  and  civic  work. 
Lourdes,  one  of  the  finest  Catholic  schools 
in  Cleveland,  has  a  tradition  of  rendering 
quality  education  to  its  students,  and  as 
11  begins  a  new  quarter  century,  it  con- 
tinues to  broaden  Its  scope  of  learning 
as  the  sisters  prepare,  with  vision,  to  keep 
In  step  with  the  new  scientific  develop- 
ments of  our  times. 

Because  Lourdes  Academy  has  con- 
tributed so  substantially  to  the  building 
of  character  and  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents, I  consider  it  sufficiently  worthy  to 
include  excerpts  from  the  "75th  Anniver- 
sary Memorial  Brochure  of  Lourdes 
Academy": 

The  75th  ANNivrRSARY  Memorial  Brochure 
OF  LotTHDES  Academy 
Our  educational  endeavour  Is  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  young  women  who  are 
spiritually  oriented.  Intellectually  curious, 
healthy,  refined,  socially  conscious,  and  alert 
to  the  problems  of  today's  world.  The  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Christian  witness,  to  develop  habits 
of  creative  thinking,  to  search  for  a  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  to  aspire  to  the  f  ulflllment 
oJ  the  Individual  Is  the  basic  philosophy  of 
Lourdes  Academy. 

Becaiise  parents  have  the  primary  right 
to  educate  their  children  and  because  the 
faculty  shares  In  this  privilege,  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  home  and  school  are  funda- 
mental. This  close  association  can  most 
readily  effect  In  the  student  the  ultimate 
aim  of  Catholic  education  which  Is  to  direct 
her  that  she  may  attain  the  end  for  which 
she  was  created. 

The  faculty,  ever  aware  of  the  need  to 
create  a  school  community  whose  atmosphere 
Is  animated  by  the  Gospel  spirit  of  freedom 
and  charity,  seeks  to  imbue  their  students 
»1th  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  strive  to  excel  in 
pedagogy  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  In 
such  a  way  that  they  may  not  merely  ad- 
vance the  Internal  renewal  of  the  Church 
but  preserve  and  enhance  Its  Influence  upon 
todays  world  .  .  .  especially  the  Intellectual 
world. 

A  philosophy  of  education,  like  tradition, 
18  not  a  static,  finished  thing.  The  living  tra- 
dition of  Lourdes'  seventy-five  years  of  serv. 
ice  to  the  city  and  the  diocese  of  Cleveland 
has  been  handed  on  to  be  Informed  and 
transformed  by  the  Insights  of  each  succeed- 
ing generation.  One  of  the  first  Catholic  high 
schools  In  Cleveland.  Lourdes  has  always 
viewed  Its  sense  of  purpose  and  direction 
AS  B  dynamic  project  and  a  shared  enterprise. 
A  corps  of  teachers,  dedicated  to  a  common 
Ideal,  Invariably  has  a  special  Impact  and 
educational  effect.  Parents,  teachers,  and  ad- 
ministration Ideally  create  the  unique  com- 
munity which  alone  Is  capable  of  producing 
the  fully  Integrated  Christian  woman.  To 
develop  In  the  young  woman  a  sense  of  Iden- 
tity, of  creativity  and  purpose  In  life  Is  a 
task  that  the  faculty  shares  with  the  family 
and  social  milieu. 

Informative  meetings  for  parents  on  cur- 
riculum, testing  programs  and  special  prob- 
lems are  scheduled  throughout  the  school 
year.  Faculty  assistance  Is  enlisted  In  shap- 
ing school  policy  on  discipline,  curriculum 
and  activities.  Several  faculty  committees 
expedite  various  aspects  of  the  educational 
program. 

In  Its  objectives,  that  educational  pro- 
gram Is  decidedly  Intellectual,  for  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  works  of  men  must  first 
be  rooted  In  truth  and  wrought  with  com- 
petence before  they  can  effect  lasting  good. 
".  .  .  Above  all,  let  them  {teachers)  per- 
'orm  their  services  as  partners  of  the  parents. 


Together  with  them,  they  should  pay  due 
regard  in  every  educational  activity  to  sexual 
differences  and  to  the  special  role  ichich 
divine  Providence  allots  to  each  sex  in  family 
life  and  in  society  .  .  ." 


Sister  Ellen  Francis,  H.H.M., 

Principal, 

Out  Lady  of  Lourdes  Academy, 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Deiar  Sister  Ellen  FIrancis:  I  Join  with 
the  alumnae  and  friends  of  Lourdes  Acad- 
emy In  extending  best  wishes  to  you,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary,  the 
faculty  and  personnel,  and  the  students  of 
this  fortunate  year,  on  this  happy  occasion 
of  the  oteervance  of  Lourdes'  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee. 

Regretfully  I  cannot  be  with  all  of  you 
on  February  18.  either  at  the  Mass  at  St. 
John's  Cathedral  or  the  evening  dinner,  be- 
cause I  am  to  be  in  Washington  half  that 
week,  at  a  Board  meeting  of  the  Conference 
of  Bishops  and  of  the  Press  Department  of 
the  VS.  Catholic  Conference.  I  assure  you 
of  my  prayers  and  my  Mass  on  that  Saturday 
offered  in   the  nation's  capital. 

The  Diocese  Is  grateful  to  Lourdes  Acad- 
emy and  to  the  Sisters  for  this  high  school 
for  girls  during  these  75  years.  We  rejoice 
with  the  Sisters  at  the  record  of  more  than 
4.000  graduates  In  this  time.  We  compliment 
the  Sisters  and  faculty  on  the  satisfaction 
brought  to  the  teachers  of  the  many  who 
have  gone  on  to  outstanding  service  in  every 
walk  of  life  In  their  communities. 

We  are  thankful  to  God  first  of  all,  as  are 
the  Sisters,  that  through  their  guidance  and 
teaching  the  Lourdes  students  have  been, 
and  are.  exemplary  Christian  young  women, 
staunch  In  the  daily  living  of  their  faith. 

Long  before  the  next  25  years  complete  the 
centenary  of  Lourdes,  we  are  hopeful  of  see- 
ing the  development  of  a  new  building,  which 
win  be  the  housing  of  the  same  spirit  char- 
acterizing teachers  and  students  In  the  past 
till  now. 

With  my  blessing,  I  am, 

Clarence  G.  Isenmann. 

Bishop  of  Cleveland. 

"Lourdes,  we  love  you"— this  has  been  a 
beloved  rally  cry  from  our  Lourdes  song  for 
many  a  year  I  All  of  us  who  have  been  a 
vital  part  of  the  Lourdes  family — and  I 
speak  as  an  alumna,  as  well  as  a  former 
faculty  member — can  say  that  this  phrase 
•'warms  the  cockles  of  our  hearts." 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary 
founded  In  1854  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times  In  rural  Dommartln.  France,  took — as 
Its  service  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world 
then — the  education  of  underprivileged 
youngsters  of  that  day,  such  as  Bernadette 
of  Lourdes! 

Four  years  after  its  founding  and  the  year 
in  which  the  Congregation  of  Blue  Sisters 
was  approved  by  the  Church — 1858 — Our 
Lady  appeared  to  little  Bernadette  calling  her 
and  us  to  prayer  and  penance  from  the 
Lourdes  Grotto,  which  would  pour  forth 
graces  throughout  the  world  from  that  time 
on. 

"You  have  visited  the  land  .  .  greatly 
have  you  enriched  It."  (from  the  Mass  of  the 
feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes)  How  truly  has 
Lourdes  Academy  In  Cleveland  reflected  this 
commitment  of  Our  Lady — blessing  all  who 
have  shared  In  this  heritage  for  the  past  75 
years! 

Lovingly  in  Our  Lady, 

Mother  Mart  of  Lottrdes, 

General  Superior. 

Dedication  to  the  development  of  young 
women  who  are  spiritually  oriented.  Intel- 
lectually curious  and  socially  conscious 
marks  seventy-five  years  of  Lourdes'  Chris- 
tian commitment — a  commitment  to  excel- 
lence  through   Its  efforts   to  live   its  basic 


philosophy  of  responding  to  the  challenge  of 
Christian  witness,  developmg  habits  of 
creative  thinking,  searching  for  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  aspiring  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  individual. 

Like  the  talents  the  Gospel  parable, 
these  qualities  have  not  been  burled  but 
have  multiplied  In  the  professional,  social, 
cultural  and  educational  aclUevements  and 
service  of  Lourdes  graduates  to  the  Church, 
the  nation,  the  world.  As  we  continue  our 
endeavors  to  serve  the  Church  In  the  con- 
temporary world  of  the  Greater  Cleveland 
community  we  ask  In  the  words  of  our  Alma 
Mater  "Light  of  Lourdes,  be  as  a  flame;  Make 
us  worthy  of  your  name." 

Sister  Ellen  Francis.  H.H.M., 

Principal,  Lourdes  Academy. 

LotTRDEs — Its  Roots  in  the  Communitt 

In  Its  seventy-five  year  history  on  the  West 
Side.  Lourdes  has  been  more  than  a  location, 
it  has  been  a  presence  In  the  area.  The 
school,  through  Its  faculty  and  students,  has 
made  Its  Influence  felt  In  many  ways. 

As  far  back  as  the  last  months  of  World 
War  I.  when  the  Sisters  did  volunteer  nurs- 
ing during  the  disastrous  fiu  epidemic,  the 
neighborhood  has  felt  the  Impact  of  Lourdes. 
Several  generations  of  Sisters  and  students 
have  done  volunteer  service  at  the  County 
Nursing  Home,  Merrick  House,  and  at  other 
charitable  Institutions  In  the  area. 

More  recently  the  Lourdes  students  have 
participated  in  tutoring  projects  at  West  Side 
and  Rlvervlew  Community  Centers.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  by  the  school  news- 
paper, at  least  one-fifth  of  the  student  body 
participates  In  some  form  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice: social,  educational  or  medical.  Faculty 
members  maintain  an  active  Interest  and 
participate  In  local  civic  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations Some  contribute  personal  as 
well  as  student-organized  services  to  under- 
privileged and  needy  famlllea  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Lourdes'  presence  extends  to  cooperative 
efforts  In  Christian  social  action  as  well  as 
cultural  efforts.  St.  Ignatius  High  School  has 
been  a  partner  and  patron  of  many  Lourdes 
performances  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Academy. 

Lourdes'  proximity  to  the  cultural  and 
collegiate  centers  of  metropolitan  Cleveland 
has  facilitated  her  students'  continued  In- 
volvement In  and  patronage  of  the  major 
libraries,  musetmis,  theaters  and  research 
centers  of  the  city.  Education  at  Lourdes 
has  been  enriched  for  seventy-five  years  by 
Lourdes'  close  ties'  with  the  civic  and  cul- 
tural community. 

Congress  of  the  UNrPED  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sister  Ellen  Francis  :  The  75th  anni- 
versary of  Lourdes  Academy  Is  both  time 
for  reflection  and  occasion  for  celebration 

The  anniversary  theme.  Commitment  to 
Excellence,  reflects  the  contributions  Lourdes 
has  made  to  our  community  since  1892.  A 
pioneer  of  Catholic  education  In  the  city  of 
Cleveland — an  educator  of  4000  young 
women — a  leader  In  the  field  of  social  and 
civic  work — each  of  these  facts  points  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  that  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  name  Lourdes  Academy. 

My  own  education  began  at  St.  James 
Grammar  School  In  Lakewood,  which  was 
and  still  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Humility  of  Mary.  From  personal  knowl- 
edge I  know  that  the  education  provided  by 
the  Sisters  is  an  unquestionably  strong 
foundation  in  the  learning  process. 

Lourdes  has  a  tradition  of  rendering 
quality  education  to  many  generations  of 
Clevelanders.  Science,  language  and  speech 
competition  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  nation, 
has  been  heightened  by  the  excellence  of 
Lourdes  Academy  students.  It  has  been  my 
extreme  pleasure  to  welcome  many  of  your 
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their  na- 


oentury, 
always  be 


studenta  to  Waahlngton  to  recelv 
Uonal  award  recognition. 

As  Lourdes  begins  a  new  qu 
I  am  convinced  that  Lourdes  wli: 
a  source  of  new  and  vital  leadersh  p 

The  Coninvltment  to  Excelleno 
begun  In  the  last  century  haa  " 
excellence 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  a 

20th.  Distt  ct,  Ohio 


boz  3e 


Peic  *an 


CLEVELAND   CITY   COUNCIL   RESOLUTION 
NO.     193-67 

(By    Councllmen    Margaret    McC^ffery    and 
Michael  Zone) 
■Whereas,   Lourdee   Academy   ^U   observe 
Its  Diamond  Jubilee  on  Saturday    February 


18     1967,   with   the   celebration  ol 

Mass  of  Thanksgiving  at  St.  John's 

and  a  Jubilee  Dinner  at  the  Sta  ler-Hllton 

Hotel  that  same  evening;  and 

■Whereas,  while  the  first  gradi^Ung  class 
of  1896  consisted  of  three  girls,  t  He  present 
enrollment  at  Lourdes  Includes  579  young 
ladles,  representing  72  parishes  fi  )m  20  city 
and  suburban  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  during  Its  75  years  ol 


the  young  ladles  of  this  communl  y,  Lourdes 
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that  was 
fruit  of 


a  solemn 
Cathedral 


educating 


has  attained  a'justlfled  reputatlod  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  educational  Inst  tutlons  of 
our  nation  whose  alumnae  have  b  -ought  the 
Christian  ideals  and  principles  1  astUled  In 
them  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  I  umlllty  of 
Mary  Into  every  phase  of  community  en- 
deavor; and  ..         1        ,„   ,». 

■■Whereas,  although  Lourdes  oters  In  Its 
curriculum  every  facet  of  educational  en- 
deavor. Its  students  perennially  [have  been 
especially  proficient  In  the  sclenc  fi.  winning 
national  recognition  In  that  cate|  ory;  and 

■Whereas,  the  community  owes  an  especial 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Sisters  i  f  the  Holy 
Humility  of  Mary  whose  dedlca  ;ed  service 
and  devotion  has  been  an  Insplra  ;lon  to  the 
young  ladles  entrusted  to  their  care;  now. 
therefore,  ,       .      ^     .»„ 

■•Be  It  resolved.  That  Council  jxtends  Its 
congratulations  to  Lourdes  Acad(  my  on  the 
observance  of  Its  Diamond  Jubll  ;e  and  ex- 
presses the  sincere  wish  that  Lov  rdes  Acad- 
emy win  continue  to  prosper  and  grow  as  an 
Integral  segment  of  the  educatu  nal  life  of 
this  community. 

••Be  It  further  resolved.  That  t  le  Clerk  of 
Council  be  and  she  hereby  is  r«  quested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Sister 
Ellen  Francis,  Principal.  Lourdes  Academy." 

Adopted  January  23.  1967. 

James  V.  Stai  ton. 
President  cr   Council. 

Approved  January  24.  1907. 

Ralph  S   Lo  :her. 

Mayor. 

I  Mercedes  Cotner.  Clerk  of  Co  mcU  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby  cert  fy  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  Uue  and  correct  cc  ?y  of  Reso- 
lution No.  193-67.  adopted  by  thi  Council  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland.  January  i  J.  1967. 

Witness   my   hand   and   seal   al    Cleveland. 
Ohio,  this  Twenty-flfth  day  of  Ja  luary.  1967. 
Mercedes  C<  tner. 

Clerk  o  '  Council. 

By  1943  Increased  registration  nade  It  Im- 
perative that  the  Academy  moi  e  to  larger 
quarters.  ConstrucUng  a  new  bul  ding  at  the 
height  of  the  war  effort  was  Imbractlcal,  If 
not  impossible.  Lourdes  settled  ■'ttrnporartly" 
for  an  abandoned  public  school  building  at 
4105  Bridge  Avenue,  and  has  bee^  there  ever 
since.  The  "new"  Lourdes  openedUn  Septem- 
ber of  1944  with  an  enrollment  bt  380.  over 
100  more  than  the  previous  y^ar.  and  in 
1945  with  465.  I 

The  history  of  Lourdes  Acadenjy  Is  typical 
of  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States — 
a  continuity  in  excellence  and  9  quality  of 
permanence  achieved  In  the  ml^st  of  tem- 
porary   surroundings.    Father    Daniel    Lord. 


S.J.,  once  called  the  Academy  another  "Nuns' 
Miracle." 

The  original  site  of  1892,  at  505  Lorain 
Avenue,  was  the  first  property  purciiased  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary  out- 
side the  motherhouse  at  Villa  Maria.  Penn- 
sylvatUa.  A  small  red  schoolhouse  and  stable 
still  stand  today  across  the  bridge  from  the 
West  Side  Market,  silhouetted  against  the 
skyline  of  downtown  Cleveland.  Purchased 
by  Mother  Austin  and  placed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  by  Mother 
Patrick,  the  building  Is  one  of  the  oldest  In 
the  city  and  has  had  a  subsequent  colorful 
history. 

Five  years  later,  the  Academy  was  moved 
to  a  new  property,  the  Weldeman  mansion 
at  3007  PrankUn  Blvd.  A  school  building  and 
eight  classrooms  were>  added  In  1899  to  ac- 
commodate Increasing  enrollments.  The  orig- 
inal Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  con- 
sisted of  kindergarten,  elementary  school  and 
high  school.  Boys  were  admitted  for  several 
years  to  the  elementary  school.  An  extension 
at  St.  James  was  maintained  in   the   1920's. 

The  "New"  Lourdes  was  a  war-time  com- 
promise: building  priorities  were  not  being 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
renovation  priorities  were  almost  as  rare. 
Thanks  to  her  many  friends,  the  •'NeW 
Lourdes  had  boilers  and  furnishings  by  the 
end  of  November  and  was  de<llcated  on  No- 
vember 28.  1944.  In  what  was  hoped  to  be 
temporary  housing,  Lourdes  has  gone  on  for 
twenty-three  years  to  achieve  educational 
excellence. 

The  Ink  Is  somewhat  faded,  the  edges  brit- 
tle and  worn  away,  but  the  attendance  rec- 
ords and  memoranda  of  the  early  years  of 
Lourdes  Academy  still  reveal  the  strong, 
vigorous  handwriting  of  the  religious  women 
who  guided  her  Into  the  twentieth  century. 
The  friendliness  and  rapport  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  that  have  always  been 
Identified  with  Lourdes,  and  the  stature  of 
excellence  which  has  been  her  distinction, 
find  much  of  their  Impetus  In  the  Inspira- 
tion and  leadership  of  the  twelve  principals 
who  have  measured  Lourdes'  seventy-five 
years. 

As  a  focus  for  activity  and  a  center  of 
response,  the  Sister- principal  has  been  a  chief 
Instrument  In  liberating,  cultivating  and 
p>erfectlng  the  capacities  of  both  teachers 
and  students.  The  pruning,  weeding,  and 
watering  of  wise  admltUstratlon  have 
ultimately  prospered  the  harvest  that 
Lourdes  Academy  reaps  today. 

Lourdes  had  decisive,  forward-looking  be- 
ginnings at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
religious  women  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  new  school  set  about  the  work 
of  education  with  a  sense  of  vision,  faith 
and  a  willingness  to  move  mountains  when 
necessary. 

Within  four  years,  under  Sister  Mary  Clare 
and  Sister  Presentation,  the  school  had  re- 
recelved  Its  State  Charter  and  had  outgrown 
Its  quarters  on  Lorain  Avenue.  On  March  25, 
1897,  the  Sisters  purchased  the  residence  ol 
Mr.  J.  Weldemann  on  Franklin  Blvd.  and 
remodeled  the  home  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Pupils  were  received  In  September;  by 
spring  of  the  following  year,  the  increasing 
attendance  again  made  expansion  necessary. 
Construction  on  an  additional  building  ad- 
joining the  academy  was  begun  In  the  late 
summer  of  1898,  as  Sister  Mary  Irene  began 
her  term  as  principal,  and  completed  by 
April  of  the  following  year. 

Sister  Mary  Irene's  memoranda  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years  1899-1903  record  the  fact  that 
special  prizes  and  medals  were  awarded  each 
June  for  excellence  In  drawing,  needlework, 
literature,  bookkeeping,  mathematics,  civics, 
and  Christian  doctrine — the  encouragement 
of  Individual  excellence  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  of  many  Lourdes  traditions  established 
in  these  early  years. 

Sister  Mary  Anna  will  be  remembered  as 
the  skilled  principal  and  teacher  who  strug- 


gled unsuccessfully  to  keep  German  In  the 
curriculum  prior  to  World  War  I.  Sister 
Bernadlne's  term  of  office  recalls  the  stamp 
parades,  thrift  drives,  and  the  first  Lourdes 
efforts  In  behalf  of  servicemen  overseas 

Under  Sister  Beatrice.  Lourdes  entered  the 
Roaring  20's  and  etxended  its  InHuence  be- 
yond the  local  scene.  Regional,  state  and  na- 
tional contests  challenged  Lourdltles  In  every 
field.  Extracurricular  activities  flourished 
and  field  trips  for  academic  and  cultural 
enrichment  were  encouraged.  A  strong  cur- 
riculum which  Included  three  languages, 
three  sciences,  sequential  programs  In  busi- 
ness, math  and  social  studies,  as  well  as  many 
electlvee,  was  offered.  The  early  20'8  brought 
the  birth  of  the  Lourdes  Light  and  later  the 
Gave,  the  school  newspaper  and  yearbook. 
Many  Lourdes  students  did  volunteer  work 
at  Merrick  House,  a  local  social  center. 
••Shared  time"  was  the  order  of  the  day  u 
Lourdes  students  enjoyed  physical  educa- 
tion classes  and  swimming  privileges  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  across  the  street,  buildings  which 
now  house  the  Lourdes  Faculty  and  Educa- 
tional Center. 

March  of  1927  represents  a  milestone  In 
Lourdes  history,  recording  the  acceptance  of 
the  Academy  by  the  North  Central  Accredi- 
tation Association  as  an  academically  su- 
perior Institution,  a  distinction  Lourdes  has 
maintained  since  that  time. 

In  the  late  30's.  a  post-I>epresslon  Increase 
In  enrollment  marked  Sister  Francella's  ad- 
ministration. New  social  studies  courses  were 
added  to  the  curriculum  along  with  an  In- 
creased emphasis  on  civic  awareness  and  In- 
volvement. The  literary  magazine  the  Dlol 
ap(>eared  for  the  first  time  in  1936.  Expansion 
of  cafeteria,  business  and  art  department 
facilities  was  realized  by  1940. 

Sister  Mary  Eklward  assumed  the  role  of 
principal  a  few  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
During  the  early  40's  the  art  curriculum  and 
home  economics  facilities  were  expanded  and 
Improved.  Air  Raid  drills.  Peace  assembUes, 
War  Bond  drives.  Red  Cross  projects,  scrap 
metal  drives  and  the  Victory  Corps  put 
Lourdes  wholeheartedly  Into  the  war  effort. 

One  of  the  most  active  organizations  In 
the  1940"s  was  the  Lourdes  Mission  Unit, 
affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Students  Mission 
Crusade  since  1926.  Lectures,  rallies,  study 
groups  and  special  projects  crowded  their 
calendar  Lourdes  has  maintained  a  sizable 
donation  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  each  year  Sister  Mary  Edward 
was  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  by  the  C  S  M.C 
for  her  14  years  of  active  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  organization. 

Sister  Mary  Gemma's  years  in  office  were 
distinguished  by  a  post-war  emphasis  on 
communication.  Interscholastlc  exchange 
and  competition — particularly  In  the  fields  of 
language,  debate,  dramatics  and  Journalism. 
As  the  converging  world  poured  into  Lourdes 
Academy,  Sister  Mary  Gemma  helped  to 
bring  Lourdes  to  the  community  through 
her  active  involvement  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, serving  on  committees  and  speaking 
to  adult  g^roups  on  various  occasions.  Sig- 
nificantly, these  years  marked  the  addition 
of  courses  in  Global  Geography,  Current  Af- 
fairs, J.C.W  A.  and  Radio  Workshop  activities 
to  the  Lourdes  curriculum. 

Many  will  recall  the  "final  curtain"  on 
Sister  Mary  Gemma's  term  of  office — the  tor- 
nado In  June,  1953,  that  ripped  away  half  <rf 
the  roof  of  Lourdes  Academy — and  escalated 
the  problem  of  urban  renewal  on  the  near 
West  Side. 

Sputnik  and  the  space  age  were  on  the 
horizon  when  Sister  Marie  Bernard  took  office 
in  the  fall  of  1953.  A  dynamic  emphasis  on 
science  and  its  sudden  impact  on  the  cur- 
riculum were  to  be  the  legacy  of  the  SO's.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  Lourdes  had  Its 
first  national  winner  In  the  Westlnghouse 
Science  Talent  Search  and  also  lU  first  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholar.  Traditions  of  excellence 
were  intensified  In  these  years  when  educa- 
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tion  was  embarking  on  iX£  own  "agglorna- 
mento "  Guidance  programs  and  reading 
courses  were  Initiated  to  supplement  the 
regular  curriculum.  Many  facilities  for 
teachers  and  students  were  expanded  or 
»dded;  Lourdes  held  Its  first  Fine  Arts  Fes- 

Lourdes  was  one  of  nine  Cleveland  high 
(cbools  selected  for  the  National  Study  of 
Catholic  Education,  conducted  by  Dr.  Regl- 
a&id  Neuweln.  during  Sister  Mary  Terences 
t«rm  of  office.  (Sister  Mary  Terence  succeeded 
Sister  Marie  Bernard  when  Sister  Romalne 
was  unable  to  assume  the  duties  of  principal 
because  of  illness.)  Many  new  courses  were 
added  during  the  60's:  a  fourth  year  of 
math  and  French,  Christian  Family  Living, 
PSSC  physics  and  orchestra.  A  new  uniform 
and  a  new  alma  mater  made  their  debut.  A 
welcome  addition  for  the  teachers  was  the 
new  IBM  Data  Processing  grading  system. 

In  1965  Lourdes  had  three  National  Merit 
flnallsts  and  In  the  next  few  years  three  more 
Westlnghouse  national  science  winners. 
Guidance  facilities  and  staff  were  reorga- 
nized so  that  more  students  would  receive 
personalized  assistance.  It  was  during  Sister 
Mary  Terence's  years  as  principal  that 
Lourdes  first  offered  special  scholarships  for 
Negro  students.  The  consistent  and  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  Lourdes  faculty  and  students 
in  fostering  interracial  and  ecumenical  proj- 
ects merited  an  outstanding  Catholic  Inter- 
racial Justice  Award  and  commendation. 

If  education  takes  place  In  an  atmosphere 
ol  high  expectation,  the  Lourdes  faculty 
seems  to  have  found  the  secret  of  generating 
that  expectation  for  the  past  seventy-five 
Tears. 

Students  at  Lourdes  are  somewhat  unique, 
perhaps.  In  that  they  are  almost  universally 
fond  of  their  teachers  and  find  constant  ex- 
pression for  their  loyalty.  Most  of  all,  they 
have  always  appreciated  the  Individuality  of 
tbeir  teachers,  religious  and  lay.  However,  It 
is  easy  to  single  out  two  gifts  which  the 
Lourdes  faculty  seem  to  possess  in  common: 
rapport  with  their  students  and  resourceful- 
ness. 

The  competence  of  their  teachers  In  their 
special  fields  Inspires  the  students'  confidence 
in  their  education  and  transmits  the  desire 
to  excel.  Challenge  and  discovery  are  ex- 
periences shared  by  all  Lourdes  students  and 
cherished  by  all  her  graduates. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  faculty  prepara- 
tion are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Lourdes  teachers  have  received  their  profes- 
sional training,  or  part  of  it.  from  over  40 
dlfTerent  colleges  and  universities.  Forty-four 
percent  of  Lourdes  teachers  hold  a  master's 
degree;  several  of  those  holding  a  bachelor's 
degree  have  at  least  15  hours  of  graduate 
study. 

Lourdes  faculty  members  have  supple- 
mented their  professional  training  with  at 
least  50  In-servlce  Institutes  or  special  work- 
shops. Eighteen  of  these  were  through  grant 
or  scholarship  by  government  or  private 
foundations.  Several  faculty  members  have 
'Aken  advantage  of  world-travel  opportu- 
nities. 

Very  few  students  come  to  Lourdes  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  nearest  Catholic  high 
•chool.  The  eru-ollment  Is  drawn  from  at  least 
twenty  different  ureas  of  Cleveland  and 
Greater  Cleveland,  representing  72  parishes 
this  year.  Geographic,  economic,  and  ethnic 
diversity  have  helped  to  create  the  cosmo- 
polltJin  and  lively  atmosphere  that  typifies 
Lourdes. 

Over  40  nationalities  are  represented  In  the 
ethnic  distribution  of  the  student  body.  The 
major  ethnic  groups  reflect  characteristic  im- 
migration patterns  in  Cleveland  over  the  past 
seventy-five  years. 

A  slgmflcant  catalyst,  perhaps,  In  the 
make-up  of  Lourdes  spirit  is  that  so  many 
Lourdltes  are  second-generation  Americans: 
eager  to  learn,  used  to  work,  and  loyal  to 
family   Identity   and   traditions.   Significant 


too.  Is  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  students 
have  at  least  one  parent  who  has  emigrated 
from  foreign  soil.  Many  Lourdes  students 
are  accustomed  to  hearing  more  than  one 
language  spoken  In  their  homes.  Twenty-flve 
Lourdes  students  were  bom  In  foreign  coun- 
tries themselves.  Many  students  continue  ac- 
tive membership  In  at  least  fliteen  of  the 
wide  variety  of  ethnic  organizations  that  dis- 
tinguish the  city  of  Cleveland. 

If  the  record  left  behind  by  Lourdes"  four 
thousand  graduates  Is  any  Indication,  the 
diploma  they  received  at  commencement  was 
a  kind  of  magna  carU,  a  dedication. 

Thousands  of  dedicated  Christian  mothers 
and  hundreds  of  dedicated  nurses  and  teach- 
ers testify  to  the  very  special  capacity  of 
Lourdes  to  Inspire  life-long  commitment  to 
persons  and  to  hiunamty. 

In  recent  years,  about  60'"--  of  the  grad- 
uates attend  college.  Many  pursue  special 
training  in  other  fields.  Lourdes  numbers 
among  her  alumnae  a  secretary  to  U  Thant, 
a  society  editor  for  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspai>er,  a  nationally  known  dietitian 
Peace  Corps  and  PAVLA  volunteers,  a  spe- 
cialist In  computer  programming,  two  physi- 
cians, research  scientists,  lawyers,  two  prin- 
cipals In  the  public  school  system,  profes- 
sional entertainers,  writers,  musicians,  art- 
ists, several  graduates  who  own  and  oper- 
ate their  own  businesses,  and  many  who 
volunteer  their  services  In  almost  every  field 
where  women's  Influence  and  t;.lents  are  be- 
ing felt  today.  At  least  three  Lourdes  grad- 
uates have  been  named  to  the  National 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women. 

Over  two  hundred  Lourdes  alumnae  have 
consecrated  their  service  to  the  world  and 
to  the  Church  In  religious  Ufe.  Ninety-eight 
of  these  have  entered  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Humility  of  Mary.  At  least  fifteen  other 
communities  have  received  candidates  from 
Lourdes.  Among  them:  Ursullnes  of  Cleve- 
land, Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cleveland,  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Cleveland,  Vlncentlan  Sis- 
ters, Dominican  Sisters,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
Franciscan  Sisters,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters,  Maryknoll  Sisters,  Domin- 
icans of  the  Sick  Poor,  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate  (a  secular  Institute  first  estab- 
lished In  Cleveland  by  a  Lourdes  graduate). 
Daughters  of  Divine  Redeemer,  and  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross. 

•■The  aim  of  the  Sisters  conducting  the 
academy  is,  to  train  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  pupils,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  and 
taste  for  learning,  with  ambition  for  self  im- 
provement, and  with  a  sincere  respect  for 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  The 
course  of  studies  embraces  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  and  special  attention  is 
given  to  elocution,  physical  culture,  music, 
drawing,  ami  in  fact  all  the  branches  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  practical 
duties  of  true  Christian  womanhood .  which 
is  the  salt  of  society.  If  what  has  thus  far 
been  done  by  the  Sisters  in  behalf  of  their 
responsible  charge,  in  the  short  career  of 
the  Academy,  is  a  criterion,  it  augurs  well 
and  most  promisingly  for  the  future  of  the 
Institution." 

The  school  motto.  •'God  Is  the  measure  of 
Intellect."  is  Indicative  of  Lourdes'  seventy- 
flve  yc.Tr  corrunltment  to  excellence.  All  that 
deepens  and  broadens  the  humanity  of  the 
Individual,  and  all  that  has  potential  to 
build  up  the  human  city  of  man,  all  this  is 
Included  in  the  Lourdes  concept  of  education 
for  the  ultimate  City  of  God.  For  knowledge, 
skills  and  discipline — without  values — would 
be  meaningless. 

To  this  end,  Lourdes  has  always  sought  to 
communicate  a  sense  of  enthusiasm  and  as- 
piration for  all  genuine  human  achieve- 
ments. Lourdes  students  have  consistently 
shown  an  eagerness  in  study,  a  sense  of 
curiosity  and  wonder  about  their  world,  that 
has  challenged  yet  at  the  same  time  rewarded 
their  teachers.  Lourdes'  purpose  in  educat- 


ing has  always  been  the  encouragement  of 
excellence:  academic,  social,  spiritual.  The 
statement  of  purpose  In  the  1912  Handbook 
Is  as  relevant  now  as  It  was  then:  "to  bring 
out  the  best  In  pupils  and  aid  them  In  be- 
coming powers  for  good  In  their  homes  and 
xiseful  and  happy  members  of  society." 

Lourdes  was  one  of  the  first  two  Cleveland 
Catholic  girls'  schools  to  be  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  In  March, 
1927.  This  achievement  In  excellence  of  aca- 
demic program  was  a  milestone  In  Lourdes 
history,  and  was  followed  by  many  others. 
Throughout  her  history  Lourdes  has  sought 
to  adapt  her  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the 
time,  but  also  to  preserve  and  conamunlcate 
the  best  that  our  civilization  has  conceived, 
dreamed.  Imagined  or  designed. 

Enthusiasm  for  excellence  is  soon  caught 
by  the  youngest  freshman.  The  teacher  at 
Lourdes  walks  Into  a  classroom  where  much 
of  the  motivation  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  a  living,  vital  tradition. 

".  .  .  while  the  Catholic  school  fittingly 
adjusts  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  ad- 
vancing times,  it  is  educating  its  students 
to  promote  effectively  the  welfare  of  the 
earthly  city.  .  ." 

"The  Christian  is  committed  to  the  city 
more  than  to  any  place  on  earth,  because  his 
brother  is  there  in  the  greatest  numbers  and 
in  the  greatest  need." 

Every  generation  of  the  Lourdes  family  has 
dreamed,  hoped,  worked  for  the  "new 
Lourdes."  It  Is  perhaps  because  It  la  so  cen- 
trally Joined  to  the  community  of  Cleveland 
that  two  world  wars  and  belated  city  plan- 
ning have  threatened  Lourdes'  progress  and 
development.  Today  It  is  not  the  mountains 
of  earth  and  soil  that  once  challenged  the 
founders  of  the  Sisters  of  the  HumlUty  of 
Mary  but  the  mountains  of  debt  and  red  tape 
that  must  be  moved  if  progress  is  to  be 
made. 

In  an  age  marked  by  Impersonallsm,  It  Is 
often  difficult  to  breathe  soul  Into  the  insti- 
tutions and  structures  we  have  created. 
Lourdes  Academy  seems  to  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  great  soul  and  spirit — but  has  great 
need,  now,  of  a  structure  in  which  to  per- 
petuate that  unique  heritage. 

Because  Christian  education  Is  a  nUsslon 
of  service  rather  than  an  enterprise.  It  Is 
dependent  on  the  desires  and  resources  of 
the  Church,  the  city  and  the  people  of  God. 
Christian  education  has  a  special  place  In 
our  century,  and  In  the  midst  of  tiie  city, 
where  long-neglected  needs  cry  out  and  new 
doors  of  creative  instruction  open  each  day. 
Lourdes  Academy  looks  forward  to  meet- 
ing that  need  and  that  challenge. 


A  DOUBLE  STANDARD 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  feel  impelled  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adniinistration.  I  have 
referred  to  Administrator  Clapp's  parti- 
san activities  in  previous  years,  and  I 
regret  that  I  must  take  the  lime  of  the 
House  to  again  bring  this  to  its  attention. 

Normally,  it  is  not  our  practice  to  keep 
track  of  the  partisan  political  activities 
of  high  administration  oflQcials  who  ad- 
mittedly are  roaminp  about  the  country 
shoring  up  the  ix3llilcal  fences  of  the 
Great  Society.  The  making  of  partisan 
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political  speeches  by  the  adn  inlstrator 
of  the  Rural  Electriflcatlon  A(  ministra- 
tion, however,  takes  on  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent aspect.  Even  though  he  la  not  liter- 
ally subject  to  the  prohlbitlcns  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  a  review  of  some  <  f  the  his- 
tory of  this  agency  will  certain  y  indicate 
that  if  he  is  not  violating  th  i  letter  of 
the  law  he  certainly  Is  vlo  atlng  the 
spirit.  Historically,  the  admin  strator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Adm  nistratlon 
has  not  engaged  in  partisan  p  litlcal  ac- 
tivities, and  this  has  been  trua  up  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Clapp  wiich  began 
in  January  1961. 

I  certainly  know  whereof  I  s  ►eak,  since 
I  was  called  to  appear  before  an  inves- 
tigating subcommittee  of  the  I  ouse  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committ  e  back  In 
October  of  1955  when  I  was  the  REA 
Administrator.  During  the  coui  se  of  those 
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so-called  ChudoiT  hearings,  I 
at  one  point  by  Mr.  Chudoft: 
Now,  do  you  believe  you  hav 
under  the  law  to  engage  In  poll 
ties? 

To  this  I  replied: 

I  do  not  engage  In  political  ac 

Subsequently,  our  collea  :ue,  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  was  then  sub  lommlttee 
chairman,  stated: 

Under  the  law  he  (REA  Adn  Inlstrator) 
wasn't  supposed  to  engage  In  pol  tics. 

The  charges  that  were  broug  it  against 
me  at  that  time  were  not  sub  tantiated 
by  the  subcommittee  and.  in  f  ict.  I  was 
in  complete  agreement  with  t  le  Demo- 
crats when  they  insisted  on  naipartisan 
conduct  of  the  office.  I  was  plefesed  with 
the  outcome  and  with  the  obsejvation  of 
Chairman  Dawson  Vhen  he  saii.  "I  think 
you  are  a  good  Administrator."  It  is  now 
disturbing  to  note  that  the  I  >emocrats 
do  not  seem  to  be  Insisting  ori  the  same 
nonpartisan  standard  of  condi  ct  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Clapp. 

I  might  add  that  the  charge  brought 
against  me  at  that  time  now  ap  )ear  even 
more  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  t  le  activi- 
ties of  Administrator  Clapp.  wl  o  appar- 
ently shows  no  regard  for  the  lonpartl- 
san  tradition  of  the  office  he  lolds.  He 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  tt  ree  west- 
ern Wisconsin  Democratic  fi;  idralslng 
dinners  last  month,  and  this  s  :tivity  in 
view  of  his  past  political  forays  s.  indeed, 
regrettable  and  injurious  to  th  cause  of 
the  whole  REA  program.  How  can  Mr. 
Clapp  come  up  here  to  the  Coi  gress  ex- 
pecting bipartisan  support  foi  his  pro- 
gram or  for  a  proposed  rural  electric 
bank  when  he  engages  in  strictl|  political 
activities  such  as  these? 


RESULTS      OP      OPINION 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaklr,  I  ask 
unanimous  coJisent  to  extenc  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
obection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker 
end  of  the  summer,  our  anntlal 
tlonnaire  was  mailed  to  about  4 


POLL 


Is  there 
gentleman 


near  the 
ques- 
,000  con- 


stituents. Most  of  the  replies  came  in  by 
the  1st  of  October.  Some  few  continued 
to  reply  thereafter,  and  It  was  not  un- 
til the  1st  of  December  we  felt  all  re- 
turns were  received  and  we  could  com- 
plete our  tabulations  to  announce  the 
results  of  the  poll. 

It  has  been  our  procedure  over  the 
years  to  Include  the  results  of  the  an- 
nual questionnaire  in  our  flnal  newslet- 
ter for  the  session  which  includes  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  enacted  during 
the  session.  Today,  our  newsletter  goes 
in  the  mail  and  concurrently  we  publish 
the  results  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, 

The  number  of  replies  received  this 
year  was  a  source  of  encouragement. 
Those  who  replied  ran  over  10  percent  of 
the  number  that  were  mailed. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  agree 
that  while  a  newsletter  has  its  place,  an 
opin'on  poll,  or  questionnaire,  is  more 
appreciated  by  most  of  our  constitutents. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  certain  every  Member  of 
Congress  feels  a  sense  of  gratitude  when 
a  constituent  takes  the  time  to  give  his 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  covering 
the  principal  issues  before  the  Congress. 

Only  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
means  of  communication  between  con- 
stituents and  their  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  can  a  Member  of  Congress 
cast  his  vote  in  a  way  that  reflects  the 
majority  viewpoint  of  his  congressional 
district. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
returns  from  this  questiormalre  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose.  I  have  been 
guided  in  the  decisions  I  have  had  to 
make  It  goes  without  saying  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  time  and  effort  our  con- 
stituents take  to  send  in  their  replies. 
Moreover,  those  who  reply  usually  take 
time  to  send  along  some  additional  com- 
ments which  have  been  most  helpful. 

The  results  of  our  1967  opinion  poll 
are  as  follows: 

[Answers  In  percent] 

POVERTY    PROGRAM 

Which  do  you  favor: 

Increase  appropriation  for  an  expanded 

program    6.80 

Maintain  program  at  present  level 15.  43 

Transfer  better  projects  to  old  estab- 
lished agencies,  eliminating  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) —  37.94 

Discontinue  (abolish)  the  entire  pro- 
gram     37.61 

Undecided    --     2.18 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  Maintain  complete  U.S.  neutrality  (no 
Involvement)  ? 

Tes — - 61.94 

No    14.91 

Undecided    - 23.16 

2.  Suspend  all  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Mid-East  countries? 

Tes  -- - 51.06 

No    20.90 

Undecided    —  28.04 

3.  United  Nations  intervention  to  provide 
a  stable  peace? 

Yes 77.87 

No    6.39 

Undecided    --- 16.74 


FISCAL     POLICY,     TAXATION.     EXPENDITURES,     AND 
INTLATION 

Which  most  nearly  expresses  your  views: 

Percent 

Enact  surtax  to  finance  the  cost  of  war 

and  to  control  Inflation 22.58 

Continue  level  of  expenditures  by  In- 
creasing the  deficit,  without  raising 
taxes    7.20 

Avoid  tax  Increase  by  sharply  curtail- 
ing all  non-defense  spending 66.75 

Undecided    , 3  49 

VIHTNAM 

On  this  Important  Issue,  which  course 
most  accurately  represents  your  views: 

Percent 

Take  whatever  military  action  neces- 
sary to  achieve  victory  (not  includ- 
ing  nuclear   weapons) 53.91 

Maintain  current  level  of  military  ef- 
fort while  seeking  peace  through 
negotiations    15.08 

Reduce  level  of  operations  leading  to 
early  withdrawal  of  our  troops 28.38 

Undecided    2.64 

OTHERS 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  Seating  Adam  Clayton  Powell  In  light  of 
his  re-election? 

Percent 

Yea   9.44 

No     88.60 

Undecided    1.96 

2.  Tax  sharing  plan  to  return  Federal  rev- 
enues to  states  even  at  sacrifice  of  present 
Federal  grants-in-aid? 

Percenf 

Yes 46.74 

No     - 44.41 

Undecided    8.85 

3.  Build  an  nntt-balUstlc  defense  system 
against  enemy  missiles  regardless  of  cost? 

Percent 

Yes 48.40 

No     - 44.81 

Undecided    - — .    6.79 


J.  J.  CORNPONE  LEADS  CHARGE  IN 
"SHAM  BATTLE  OP  ANTIETAM" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
recent  weeks  compel  me  to  come  before 
my  distinguished  fellow  Members  of  this 
body  today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance  which  affects  our  whole  con- 
cept of  good  government.  It  is  not  the 
specific  item  that  Is  as  Important  as  its 
ramifications  on  the  proper  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  relationship  to  its  citizens. 
Every  conscientious  citizen  should  be 
appalled  to  know  of  this  shocking  in- 
stance where  an  appointed  Federal  offi- 
cial has  arbitrarily  abused  his  limited 
authority  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish 
his  own  selfish  point  of  view,  regardless 
of  the  cost  or  the  consequences  on  the 
citizen  against  whom  the  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  incident  to  which  I  refer  was  the 
high-handed,  unilateral  refvsal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  r,rant  a  permit 
for  an  important  comcrate  c'tlzen — the 
Potomac  Edison  Co.— to  construct  a  vital 
high-voltage  electric  transmission  line 
across  the  C.  &  O.  Canal.  The  Secretary 


ftdmltted,  in  effect,  in  his  public  an- 
nouncement that  this  action  was  taken 
to  force  the  citizen  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  line  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 


did    some    investigating    here    and    in 
Hagerstown. 

Many  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
by  some  sources  that  this  transmission 


*nt  etam  Battlefield,  which  Is  actually  line,  while  admittedly  vital  to  future  re- 
Seral  miles  away  from  the  proposed  liable  electric  service  in  this  area,  would 
canal  crossing 


This  action  was  made  even  more  in- 
defensible a  scant  1  month  later  than 
the  same  Secretary  granted  permission 
for  a  rural  electric  cooperative  to  cross 
the  Ozark  National  Riverway  in  Missouri. 
I  will  discuss  this  matter  further  in  a  few 
minutes. 

This  phony  Issue  has  become  known 
in  the  press  as  the  "Second  Battle  of 
Antletam."  More  logically  it  should  be 
known  as  the  "Sham  Battle  of  Antle- 
tam." because  the  whole  issue  is  a  sham 
and  a  delusion,  conceived  originally  by 
a  few  individuals  to  hide  their  own  self- 
ish motives. 

This  hasty,  ill-conceived  scheme  of  the 
Secretary  to  save  Antletam  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  antics  of  that  Civil 
War  "hero"  made  famous  by  Al  Capp 
and  in  lyrics  from  the  broadway  musical. 
"Ll'l  Abner": 

When  we  fought  the  Yankees  and  annihila- 
tion was  near,  wbo  was  there  to  lead 
the  charge  that  took  us  safe  to  the 
rear? 

Why  It  was  Jubilation  J.  Compone.  old  toot 
your  own  hornpone.  Jubilation  J. 
Cornpone,  a  man  who  knew  no  fear. 

Wlien  we  almost  had  him  but  the  issue  still 
was  in  doubt,  who  suggested  the  re- 
treat and  turned  It  Into  a  rout. 

Why  It  was  Jubilation  J.  Compone,  old 
tatered  and  compKjne,  Jubilation  J. 
Compone.  he  keeps  us  hldln'out. 

With  our  ammunition  gone  and  faced  with 
utter  defeat,  who  was  It  that  burned 
the  crops  and  left  us  nothing  to  eat? 

Wby  It  was  Jubilation  J.  Cornpone.  old  Sep- 
tember moump>one.  Jubilation  J. 
Cornpone.  the  pants  blown  oflf  his  seat. 

Jubilation  J.  Cornpone  Udall  rushed 
backward  into  the  fray  by  denying  the 
company's  application  to  cross  the 
C.  &  0,  Canal  on  the  grounds  that  the 
500.000-volt  line  from  a  new  generating 
station  at  Hatfield's  Ferity,  Pa.,  to  a  sub- 
station at  Doubs,  Md..  would  desecrate 
a  national  historical  site  at  Antletam 
Battlefield  near  Sharpsburg,  Md.  The 
Secretary  erred  seriously  In  this  action. 
I  was  willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  assume  he  did  not  know 
any  better  because  there  has  been  so 
much  misinformation — and  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion— concerning  this  proposed  project. 
I  cannot  give  him  such  benefit  now  be- 
cause I  have  sat  down  with  him  in  an 
honest  effort  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
true  facts  of  this  matter.  There  Is  no 
alternative  now  but  for  us  to  question  his 
motives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  who  can 
question  my  motives  In  this  instance  or 
question  my  record  of  fighting  for  con- 
servation and  protection  of  scenic  and 
historic  sites  or  areas.  I  readily  admit  I 
was  originally  misinformed  about  this 
Issue,  But,  I  had  more  than  my  usual 
conservationist's  interest  in  the  Antle- 
tam battle  because  one  of  my  own  grand- 
fathers was  wounded  there;  therefore,  I 


seriously  affect  the  character  of  the  Civil 
War  battlefield  site.  From  all  the  clatter 
that  has  been  raised,  one  would  think 
the  line  was  cutting  a  wide  swath  across 
the  middle  of  the  historic  field.  This  sim- 
ply is  not  true.  Consequently,  I  sincerely 
feel  this  proposed  project  of  Potomac 
Edison  in  no  way  constitutes  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  historic  area.  If  it  did,  I 
would  be  leading  the  charging  defenders 
along  with  Jubilation  J.  Udall, 

This  is  not  only  my  viewpoint.  It  is  also 
the  opinion  of  another  individual  very 
definitely  concerned  with  the  Antletam 
Battlefield — its  historian,  Robert  Lage- 
mann.  He  has  stated  publicly: 

I  do  not  think  the  power  line  and  Its  towers 
will  be  a  detriment  to  the  battlefield,  and 
depending  on  where  the  towers  are  placed,  do 
not  see  It  as  "any  terrible  thing." 

Just  where  do  those  towers  go  that 
would  desecrate  the  battlefield? 

At  the  nearest  point,  the  transmission 
line  is  over  a  full  mile  southwest  of  the 
very  outer  limits  of  Antletam  Battlefield. 
It  is  more  than  2  miles  from  Burnside 
Bridge;  3  miles  away  from  Bloody  Lane, 
and  a  similar  distance  from  the  Visitor's 
Center.  I  suppose  one  might  be  able  to 
see  the  very  tops  of  some  of  the  100-foot 
towers  from  high  portions  of  the  battle- 
field, when  the  light  is  right,  and  there 
are  no  low-lying  clouds.  But,  is  that  des- 
ecration? I  do  not  think  so. 

The  unfairness  of  this  Department  of 
the  Interior  position  becomes  even  more 
obvious  when  one  considers  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  planning  to  con- 
struct a  700-foot  tower  about  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  battlefield  and  plans  to 
increase  Its  height  to  1,200  feet  in  the 
future. 

After  some  self-serving  individuals 
started  this  controversy,  the  Maryland 
Legislative  Council  undertook  a  study  of 
the  project.  Following  a  visit  to  the  ac- 
tual area,  several  members  of  the  council 
were  reported  in  the  ■Washington  Post, 
August  17,  1967,  to  be  convinced  there 
was  no  need  to  intervene  and  change  the 
location  of  the  line.  State  Senator  Paul 
Dorf ,  of  Baltimore,  was  quoted  as  saying : 

I  was  almost  embarrassed  when  I  got  there. 
I  went  up  firm  in  my  belief  that  lines  would 
be  crossing  a  battlefield.  I  was  going  to  stop 
It.  I  looked,  and  I  felt  like  an  Idiot.  I  think  it 
was  very  unfair  we  were  misinformed  In  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  the  record  may  be 
clear  and  complete,  I  am  inserting  the 
■Washington  Post  article  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 
County  Moves  To  Cuhb  Condemnation  Use 

Annapolis.  August  16. — Maryland's  Legis- 
lative Council  agreed  today  to  draft  legisla- 
tion that  would  curb  the  right  of  public 
utilities  to  condemn  land  for  power  or  pipe- 
line rights  of  way. 

But  several  legislators  made  It  clear  they 
saw  no  need  to  Intervene  to  change  the  con- 
troversial route  of  the  $25  million,  150-mlle- 
long  power  line  proposed  to  pass  near  the 
Antletam  battlefield. 

Members  of  the  CovmcU's  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee,  who   toured   the  historic   battlefield 


last  month,  said  as  they  left  they  had  been 
misinformed  about  the  effect  the  110-foot- 
hlgh  line  would  have  on  Antletam's  natural 
beauty. 

"I  was  almost  embarrassed  when  I  got 
there,"  Sen.  Paul  A.  Dorf  (D-Balt.)  told  the 
committee.  "I  went  up  firm  in  my  belief  that 
lines  would  be  crossing  a  battlefield.  I  was 
going  to  stop  it.  I  looked  and  I  felt  like  an 
Idiot.  I  think  It  was  very  unfair  we  were  mis- 
informed In  the  first  place." 

The  proposed  lines  come  within  a  mile  of 
the  battlefield. 

A  decision  on  whether  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  Join  the  U.S.  Interior  Department 
In  attempting  to  have  the  line  moved  was 
postponed  until  other  members  of  the 
Council  view  the  area. 

The  30-member  Council  agreed,  however, 
to  a  recommendation  by  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Thomas  Hunter  Lowe  (D- 
Talbot)  that  legislation  be  prepared  estab- 
lishing a  procedure  whereby  utilities  would 
be  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  public 
necessity  from  the  state  before  they  could 
condemn  land. 

Such  legislation  Is  In  effect  In  many  states. 
Including  Virginia;  but  utilites  have  blanket 
condemnation  authority  In  Maryland. 

Under  Lowe's  proposal,  the  utility  would 
have  to  Justify  the  need  for  condemnation 
and  the  route  In  a  hearing  before  the  Mary- 
land Public  Service  Commission,  which  could 
then  Issue  the  certificate. 

Lowe's  committee  also  vot°d  to  prepare  a 
resolution  asking  the  General  Assembly  to 
initiate  a  thorough  study  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  determine  whether  its 
regulatory  powers  should  be  broadened. 

Senator  Dorf,  as  has  become  quite  ap- 
parent, is  not  the  only  one  who  was 
misled.  "We  should  all  respect  a  man  who 
is  big  enough  to  admit  he  was  wrong. 

In  addition  to  the  battlefield,  other 
historic  spots  and  scenic  locations  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  routing  of  the  line.  One  of  these 
is  the  farm  where  John  Brown  stayed 
while  he  was  planning  his  raid  at  Har- 
pers Ferry.  Mr.  Bonnard  Morgan,  the 
present  owner  of  the  property,  very  em- 
phatically denied  any  desecration  of  this 
site.  He  was  quoted  in  the  Hagerstown 
Morning  Herald,  June  30,  1967,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Contrary  to  these  many  press  releases,  the 
power  line  will  not  dominate  the  area  around 
this  historic  building.  The  power  line  Is  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  north  and  the  ter- 
rain Is  such  that  the  towers  will  barely  be 
visible  and  eventually  will  be  completely 
screened  by  trees. 


So,  the  controversy  has  swelled  on  the 
single  basis  of  malicious  misinformation, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  en- 
tered the  foray  at  first  with  several  hasty 
proposals  to  move  the  route  of  the  line. 
These  suggestions  were  made  without 
considering  the  fact  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  move  the  vital  power- 
line  anywhere  within  100  miles  of  this 
general  area  without  impinging  on  loca- 
tions which  have  scenic  attributes  and 
Civil  "War  associations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, verj'  important  pre-Civll  "War 
associations  dating  back  to  colonial 
times. 

Let  us  not  be  taken  In  by  this  "sham 
battle"  being  perpetuated  by  selfish  sham 
generals  who  misuse  their  oflSces  for 
their  personal  gain  or  to  enforce  their 
will  upon  a  corporate  citizen.  But.  rather, 
let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Potomac  Edison  Co..  as  any  electric 
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utility  company.  Is  charged  \ilth  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  adequate  and  re- 
liable electric  service  at  the  le|st  possible 
cost  to  its  consumers  in  fulTiUing  this 
basic  responsibility ;  the  com  aany  must 
also  consider  and  balance  n  any  other 
areas  of  public  Interest.  My  in  /estigation 
of  this  controversy  clearly  in  licates  the 
company  has  met  its  responsi  ilities  rea- 
sonably. Regrettably,  the  Dep  irtment  of 
the  Interior  has  not  demonstr  ited  a  sim- 
ilar reasonable  attitude  in  it  i  denial  of 
the  permit  for  the  C.  &  O.  O  nal  cross- 
ing. 

Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  t  le  Interior 
continues  to  insist  on  a  majoi  relocation 
of  the  line  and  has  denied  tiie  crossing 
permit,  to  use  his  words — "p^ding  final 
resolution  of  this  matter."  In  Aher  words, 
the  Secretary  is  willing  to  cslise  further 
delay  in  the  construction  of  In  essential 
transmission  line  to  get  his  owii  way.  This 
delay  can  and  will  seriously  impair  fu- 
ture reliability  of  electric  ser  'ice  on  the 
east  coast. 

The  overt  controversy  over  this  proj- 
ect centers  at  two  points — th  Antietam 
Battlefield  area  and  a  propoi  ed  recrea- 
tional area  near  Paw  Paw.  \  '.  Va.  The 
real  covert  controversy,  howler,  I  will 
discuss  in  a  few  minutes.  Thii  Paw  Paw 
section,  incidentally,  at  one  tibie  seemed 
to  be  of  more  concern  to  UdaB  than  the 
Antietam  passby,  according  tcrfa  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  company  on  Juft'  12,  1967. 
Subsequent  actions  of  the  Seer  itary  when 
the  Paw  Paw  issue  was  resoi  ved  in  his 
favor  revealed  his  true  intei  est  in  the 
line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Ju  y  12  letter 
from  Secretary  Udall  at  this  doint  in  my 
remarks  in  order  that  the  itcord  may 
be  complete. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Ini  ntiOR. 

Washington,  B.C.,  Ju,  /  12. 1967. 
M.'  Charles  D.  Lton, 
President.  Potomac  Edison  Co.. 
HagerstoTim.  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Lyon:  You  will  recall  I  am  sure, 
that  I  agreed  to  designate  a  task  ^oup  within 
the  Department  to  review  the  p!  uns  of  your 
company  for  the  construction  of  a  500- kUo- 
volt  transmission  line  from  Ha  ;fleld  Perry 
Station,  Pennsylvania,  to  Doubs  Substation, 
Maryland.  I  have  done  so.  and  J.  Em«rson 
Harper,  chairman  of  the  group.  I  eporta  that 
you  and  other  officials  of  your  col  tipany  were 
most  cooperative  In  supplying  tl  e  data  and 
Information  that  they  required  fln  order  to 
complete  a  meaningful  but  qulckrevlew. 

I  have  received  their  reportl  and  have 
studied  it  carefully.  Candidly,  \ak  were  dis- 
turbed to  realize  the  extent  that  (fce  proposed 
transmission  facilities  Involve  rJrt  only  the 
AnUe^am  National  Battlefield  aid  the  his- 
toric area  surrounding  It,  but,  pi  rhaps  even 
more  distressing  from  the  Departi  lent's  point 
Of  view,  the  right-of-way  blseci  s  the  very 
attractive  area  around  the  Paw  Paw  Bends 
of  the  Potomac  River  which  fl  e.  and  the 
States,  propose  for  Inclusion  as  a  major 
recreation  area  of  the  Potomac fvalley  His- 
toric Park.  In  addition,  we  und^^tand  that 
your  proposed  routing  takes  th^  transmis- 
sion line  through  Savage  River  ^tate  Forest 
and  causes  great  concern  to  Ma^Iand  State 
ofBclals  because  of  its  potentlalUmpact  on 
the  recreation  area  and  the  Savage  River 
reservoir  they  recommended  lastlyear.  With 
these  facte  In  hand.  I  have  to  te|l  you  that 
I  must  resist  your  plans  to  build  ahls  trans- 
mission line  on  your  presently  prop>osed 
routing. 

Fortunately,  the  task  force  ^tas  able  to 
Identify  alternatives  which  I  earjiestly  sug- 


gest merit  your  careful  consideration.  One  of 
these  alternatives,  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion that  we  were  able  to  Identify  In  the  short 
period  of  time  available.  Is  by  far  the  most 
attractive.  The  best  route.  In  our  Judgment, 
parallels  the  existing  gas  pipeline  along  the 
Mason-Dlxon  Line  most  of  the  distance  In- 
volved. If.  for  reasons  that  are  not  available 
to  m-^.  vou  find  this  route  impossible  or  im- 
practicable, the  group  tentatively  identified 
routes  that  would  keep  the  transmission  line 
away  from  the  Paw  Paw  Bends  recreation 
area  and  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield. 
These  are  identified  as  Alternates  "A"  and 
"C"  in  the  attached  sketch  prepared  by  the 
task  force.  We  estimate,  however,  that  this 
rout«  would  be  more  expensive  than  Alter- 
nate "D" 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
your  plans  and  earnestly  suggest  that  you 
give  Alternate  "D"  serious  consideration.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  you  and 
your  company  In  an  effort  to  achieve  eco- 
nonUc  and  reliable  power  service  for  the 
region  which  you  serve  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  damage  to  the  areas  of  unique, 
historic  and  scenic  significance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 

P.S. — I  strongly  feel  you  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  Mason-Dixon  alternative.  It 
is  much  superior. 

S.  U. 

Potomac  Edison  readily  agreed  to 
study  the  alternatives  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  To  obtain 
an  independent,  objective  point  of  view 
of  these  alternatives,  the  company  re- 
tained Philip  Sporn,  who  Is  interna- 
tionaly  recognized  and  respected  as  per- 
haps the  foremost  authority  in  this  coun- 
try on  high-voltage  transmission  of 
electricity.  Phil  Spom  is  certainly  no 
stranger  to  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
or  to  other  Government  agencies.  During 
his  distinguished  career,  he  has  served 
on  many  Government  advisory  groups 
related  to  electric  power,  and  was  one  of 
this  country's  delegates  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  for  many  years.  Phil  Spom 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  FPC's  National 
Power  Survey. 

Mr.  Sporn  made  a  study  of  the  original 
route  propKjsed  by  Potomac  Edison,  and 
of  the  alternate  routes  proposed  by  In- 
terior. His  recommendations  to  the 
company  were  accepted  and.  in  turn, 
relayed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
They  contained  these  basic  proposals: 

First.  That  the  line  bypass  the  Paw 
Paw  area  as  suggested  by  Interior. 

Second.  That  towers  in  the  area  of  the 
Antietam  Battlefield  area  be  reduced  in 
height;  that  the  company  undertake  a 
program  of  planting  to  screen  those 
towers  which  might  be  visible  from  the 
battlefield,  and  to  have  those  towers 
painted  to  reduce  their  prominence;  and, 
when  technologically  possible,  to  place 
that  section  of  line  underground — even 
up  to  a  cost  of  $700,000  per  mile  as  com- 
pared to  a  cost  of  $180,000  per  mile  for 
regular  overhead  construction. 

In  other  words,  the  Potomac  Edison 
Co.  was  willing  to  make  every  reasonable 
concession — one  might  say  It  was  bend- 
ing over  backward — to  accommodate  the 
unrea.sonable  objections  of  Jubilation  J. 
Udall. 

Mr.  Sporn,  after  traveling  the  route 
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of  the  line  both  from  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sion, and  I  quote: 

One  inescapably  is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  original  route  ought  not,  and 
cannot  except  at  great  harm  to  the  Interesta 
of  the  country,  be  moved. 

Choosing  any  one  of  the  alternate 
routes  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  seriously  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  pei-formance  of  the  line,  as  well  as 
greatly  increase  Its  cost,  according  to 
the  Spom  study.  Moreover,  rerouting 
would  mean  an  additional  delay  in  com- 
pletion of  the  line  of  at  least  2  years— 
the  time  required  to  reengineer  the  line 
and  acquire  right-of-way. 

The  importance  of  this  transmission 
line  project  in  the  future  power  needs  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country  is  too 
great  to  countenance  any  downgrading 
of  its  quality  or  delay  in  its  completion. 
This  point  was  vividly  stressed  by  Mr. 
Sporn  in  his  report.  Let  me  quote  him: 

This  matter  of  the  performance  of  this 
line.  Its  quality,  and  getting  it  into  service 
at  the  proper  time  goes  beyond  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  Potomac  Edison 
Company  and  Its  service  area,  since  it  in- 
volves also,  and  In  a  major  way.  the  service 
areas  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore.  Washington, 
and  Philadelphia.  The  Doubs  Substation  is 
In  process  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant switching  points  In  the  United  States 
power  program,  with  lines  operating  at  600 
kv  coming  Into  Doubs  from  the  two  mouth- 
of-mlne  plants  at  Fort  Martin  and  Mount 
Storm,  from  the  new  plant  at  Hatfield's 
Ferry,  and  indirectly  from  Keystone  and 
Conemaugh.  and  running  to  Conastone. 
Washington.  Loudon,  and  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  entire  Sporn 
report  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  For  this  reason,  I  will 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Memorandttm  on  Route  ros  Hatfield's 
FERRY-Dotrss  Station  600-KrLOvOi.T  Trans- 
mission Line 

(By  Philip  Sporn) 
1.  The  route  originally  laid  out  after  a 
great  deal  of  study  of  the  local  conditions 
by  Potomac  Edison  was  designed  to  saUsfy 
not  merely  the  connection  of  the  two  termi- 
nals of  the  line,  le .  Hatfield's  Ferry  and 
Doubs  Station,  but  to  reach  two  very  Impor- 
tant intermediate  points  These  are: 

(a)  Black  Oak,  Maryland.  This  Is  roughly 
3.5  miles  southwest  of  Rawllngs.  Here  plans 
have  been  developed  for  erection  of  a  switch- 
ing and  stepdown  station  that  will  Involve  an 
expenditure  of  close  to  $4,000,000  to  serve  as 
a  center  of  feed  for  the  western  end  of  the 
Potomac  Edison  System,  whose  center  of 
load  it  is. 

The  site  currently  owned  by  Potomac  Edi- 
son of  approximately  1.000  acres  Is  designed 
not  only  to  provide  the  necessary  area  for  the 
above  switching  station  but  also  to  accom- 
modate a  F>o66lble  future  major  generating 
station,  either  coal-burning  or  nuclear,  and 
or  a  large  Industrial  complex. 

(b)  The  second  point  is  at  Bedlngton.  West 
■Virginia.  This  too  will  involve  a  switching 
and  stepdown  transformer  station  that  will 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  close  to  $4,000,000 
like  the  Black  Oak  SUtlon. 

The  faculties  here  will  he  required  In  con- 
nection wltii  the  rapidly  growing  load  In 
Martlnsburg  and  Hagerstown.  Bedlngton  lies 
midway  between  these  two  areas  and  le 
Ideally  suited  to  take  care  of  this  dynamically 
growing  load  area  of  Potomac  Edison. 

TTiese  two  requirements  alone  almost  leave 
no  flexibility  In  the  planning  of  the  line,  at 
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lesit  what  flexibility  there  exists  Is  of  mini- 
mal nature. 

2  There  are.  of  cotirse.  jKisslble  alterna- 
flves  foxiT  of  these  are  shown  in  a  map  en- 
tiUed  "Map  of  &  Alternates  for  500-Kv  Trans- 
jjilsBlon  Routing  Western  Maryland.  Northern 
West  Virginia.  Northern  Virginia."  prepared 
Dy  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Of  these  four  alternatives  the  most  attrac- 
Uve  Is  D  and  this  Is  discussed  In  the  letter 
of  July  12  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  president  of  Potomac  Kdlson 

Company- 
Alternate  C  Is  primarily   a  suggestion  for 

jolvlng  the  problem  of  crossing  the  Paw  Paw 

Park  area  and  Blnce.  as  will  be  brought  out 

»h«tly.  It  Is  proposed  to  adopt  It,  It  does 

not  have  to  be  discussed. 

Alternates  A  and  B  have  substantially  all 
'.be  disadvantages  of  Alternate  D.  It  will 
be  Alternate  D.  therefore,  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed below. 

Alternate  D  has  five  major  objectionable 
features : 

(a)  It  does  not  provide  for  supply  and  tie 
in  to  the  Black  Oak  area. 

lb)  It  does  not  provide  for  the  Important 
jMd  to  the  Hagerstown  and  Martlnsburg 
areas. 

(C)  This  route  would  be  15  miles  longer, 
which  would  represent  an  additional  $2.- 
400,000  first  cost.  However,  the  capacity  of 
the  line  would  be  reduced  by  approximately 
lO^e  and.  since  the  line's  maximum  ca- 
pability is  1.700  mw.  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  170  mw.  At  $15  per  kw  capital  cost, 
this  represents  an  additional  cost  of  $2,560.- 
000.  Thus  the  total  Increased  cost  of  the 
line  due  to  the  additional  length  would  be 
14,950.000. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  greater  length  the 
line  would  be  inferior  due  to  greater  ex- 
posure to  lightning  and  to  natural  hazards 
and  the  line  would  have  higher  transmission 
lasses  and  lesser  capability  for  carrying  out 
:t!  interconnection    functions. 

Although  the  survey  necessary  to  deter- 
mine this  accurately  has  not  been  made.  If 
Alternate  D  were  chosen  and  yet  the  Indis- 
pensable service  to  the  Black  Oak  and  Bed- 
lngton areas  provided,  the  additional  trans- 
mission to  take  care  of  each  of  the  two  nec- 
essary spurs  would  be  close  to  30  miles, 
involving  a  total  additional  cost  of  $9,000.- 
OOO.  But  this  would  also  involve  an  addi- 
tional reduction  in  the  line  capability  of 
20  ="1  due  to  each  spur  and  this  reduction  of 
340  mw  would  represent  an  additional  cost 
or  15,100.000  due  to  each  spur. 

Thus,  on  top  of  the  $4,950,000,  there  would 
be  an  additional  cost  of  $19,200,000.  or  a 
total  additional  cost  of  $24,150,000.  But  the 
reduction  In  capacity  of  the  line  In  this  addi- 
tional exposure  would  almost  completely 
cripple  the  performance  of  the  line  If  built 
along  this  new  route. 

(d»  For  a  distance  of  30  miles,  involving 
the  coming  down  of  the  line  from  Ringgold 
to  Doubs  Station,  the  line  would  parallel  an 
existing  230  kv  double-circuit  transmission 
line  The  capacity  of  that  double-circuit 
line  Is  900  mw. 

This  double  Jeopardy  would  be  Involved  for 
the  900  mw  230  kv  double-circuit  line  and 
for  the  Hatfield's  Ferry-Doubs  Station  500  kv 
line,  rated  at  1,700  mw  In  Its  original  route 
but  reduced  to  approximately  850  mw  as  a 
result  of  the  additional  length.  This  Jeopardy 
to  both  of  these  important  transmission  links 
would  materially  destroy  the  quality  of  sup- 
ply to  the  Doubs  Station. 

(e)  Routing  the  500  kv  line  to  parallel  the 
existing  230  kv  transmission  would  become 
very  difficult  and  much  more  objectionable 
to  both  the  owners  of  property  and  to  the 
county  authorities  Involved.  Thus,  even  If 
the  difficulties  due  to  the  increased  length  at 
lUgher  cost  and  the  poorer  quality  of  line 
were  not  valid,  It  would  be  a  bad  arrange- 
ment because  the  roiite  W'Uld  be  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  the  Frederick  County 


Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  since, 
while  the  amount  of  line  scheduled  to  go 
through  Frederick  County  under  the  original 
route  is  9  miles,  the  proposed  route  under 
Alternate  D  would  be  28  miles  and  the  Fred- 
erick County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion has,  therefore,  gone  on  record  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  new  route. 

3.  This  matter  of  the  performance  of  this 
line.  Its  quality,  and  getting  It  Into  service  at 
the  proper  time  goes  beyond  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  Potomac  Edison  Com- 
pany and  Its  service  area,  since  it  involves 
also,  and  in  a  major  way.  the  service  areas  of 
the  Cities  of  Baltimore.  Washington,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  Doubs  Station  is  In  proc- 
ess of  becoming  one  of  the  most  Important 
switching  points  In  the  United  States  power 
program,  with  lines  operating  at  500  kv  com- 
ing into  Doubs  from  the  two  mouth-of-mlne 
plants  at  Fort  Martin  and  Mount  Storm, 
from  the  new  plant  at  Hatfield's  Ferry,  and 
indirectly  from  Keystone  and  Conemaugh. 
and  running  to  Conastone.  Washington,  Lou- 
don, and  Richmond.  Virginia. 

4.  The  Paw  Paw  Bends  area:  The  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertc«- 
to  the  line  cutting  through  the  Paw  Paw 
Bends  recreation  area  It  Is  proposed  to  meet 
by  adopting  completely  Alternate  C  and  by- 
passing the  area  substantially  as  shown  on 
the  map  referred  to  previously  which  was 
prepared  In  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  will  involve  approximately 
6.8  miles  of  additional  500  kv  transmission, 
which  it  Is  estimated  would  Involve  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  $1,025,000.  Potomac 
Edison  stands  ready  to  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  carry  out  this  change. 

5.  The  Antietam  National  Battlefield  Ex- 
posure: The  writer  of  this  memorandum  took 
particularly  great  pains  to  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  Antietam  exposure  problem  both 
from  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  by  car  nnd 
foot.  TTie  line  itself,  of  course,  does  not  in 
any  way  cross  a  foot  of  soil  within  the  Antie- 
tam battlefield  area  reservation  and  the 
nearest  it  comes  to  a  distant  tangential 
contact  with  the  area  Is  approximately  1 
mile. 

After  considering  all  the  pros  and  cons  of 
everyone  of  the  three  alternative  routes,  one 
inescapably  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  route  ought  not.  and  cannot 
except  at  great  harm  to  the  Interests  of  the 
country,  be  moved.  At  the  same  time  one 
also  recognizes  the  basis  for  the  sense  of  deep 
patriotic  concern  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
either  the  esthetic  or  sentimental  features 
of  the  battlefield  area.  To  take  care  of  the 
above,  the  following  three-part  program  la 
proposed : 

(a)  Lowering  of  the  tower  height:  The 
present  design  calls  for  a  top  dimension  of 
no  feet  above  ground.  It  is  proposed  to  lower 
this  to  a  value  between  80  and  90  feet. 

(bl  Immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  line  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  a  complete 
program  of  planting  for  screening  purposes  of 
that  part  of  the  line  which  can  be  viewed 
from  any  part  of  the  Antietam  National  Bat- 
tlefield area.  As  part  of  the  same  program, 
an  experimental  painting  program  will  be 
carried  out  to  have  the  towers  painted  with 
whatever  color  will  result  In  having  mini- 
mum prominence  on  the  horizon.  Potomac 
Edison  will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  this 
program  up  to  an  expenditure  of  $150,000 
(subsequently  increased  to  $300,000].  and 
win  be  glad  to  consult  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  carrying  it  out. 

(cl  At  the  present  time  It  is  not  tech- 
nologically feasible  to  build  an  underground 
500  kv  Une.  but  underground  cable  at  345  kv 
Is  technologically  feasible  today  and  work  Is 
going  on  to  extend  the  limit  of  the  voltage 
at  which  lines  can  be  put  underground.  As 
soon  as  It  becomes  technologically  feasible 
and  economically  reasonably  attainable. 
Potomac  Edison  will  be  ready  to  undertake 
a  program  of  placing  underground  that  part 
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of  the  line  running  from  4.5  to  possibly  6 
miles  which  it  Is  estimated  will  be  capable 
of  being  seen  from  the  battlefield  area. 

Potomac  Edison  will  be  ready  to  luider- 
take  this  underground  construction  as  soon 
as  a  mile  of  500  kv  line  can  be  btillt  at 
$300,000  [subsequently  Increased  to  $700,- 
0001.  or  double  the  then  cost  of  overhead, 
whichever  is  higher. 

On  the  assumption  that  by  the  time  tech- 
nological feasibility  of  underground  at  500 
kv  comes  into  being  overhead  construction 
will  have  risen  to  $175,000  per  mile,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  this  remedial  pro- 
gram win  be  as  follows: 

Paw  Paw.  6.8  miles  at  $150,000-  $1,025,000 

Antietam: 

Screening   150,000 

Lower  towers 300,000 

Underground 2.  lOO-  OOP 

Total 3-  575,  000 

6.  The  line  as  now  laid  out  by  Potomac 
Edison  has  in  one  sense  been  almost  com- 
pletely cleared  with  the  proper  authorities, 
except  for  clearance  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Thtis.  the  project  has  been 
cleared  with  the  local  head  of  the  C&O  Canal 
National  Monument  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  the  Frederick  County  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resotuces  have  cleared 
the  project;  although  the  Maryland  Public 
Service  Commission  has  no  JurlsdicUon  in 
the  matter,  the  entire  program  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  them  and  It  gives  the  Commis- 
sion no  concern:  the  plans  have  been  filed 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  It  Is 
expected  they  will  clear  it:  plans  will  be  filed 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  has  au- 
thority in  connection  with  the  crossing  of 
the  Potomac  River;  plans  will  be  filed  with 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. Contact  has  been  made  with  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 
for  authority  to  survey  the  line  and  details 
will  be  filed  with  them  as  soon  as  that  is 
completed. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  line  Is  ready 
to  go.  Since  the  line  is  very  badly  needed  for 
the  service  commitments  of  Potomac  Edi- 
son to  its  customers  by  early  1970  and  not 
later  than  the  spring  of  1970,  It  Is  hoped  to 
set  up  a  program  calling  for  the  beginning 
of  clearance  of  the  right  of  way  this  fall  and 
to  start  actual  construction  by  the  spring  of 
1968.  In  this  connection  It  Is  important  to 
point  out  that  all  major  materials  Involved  In 
the  building  of  this  line  have  been  ordered. 
SUMMARY 

It  seems  clear  that  while  100%  approval 
of  everyone  concerned  or  affected  by  this  line 
Is  Impossible  to  hope  for.  let  alone  get.  Po- 
tomac Edison  has  gone  as  far  as  humanly 
possible  to  leave  the  fewest  number  of  peo- 
ple dissatisfied. 

More  specifically,  the  Interest  Involved 
here  Is  not  merely  partisan,  there  is  a  much 
broader  national  Interest  with  service  to 
Baltimore.  Washington.  Philadelphia,  and 
Richmond,  Virginia,  affected.  The  quality  of 
service  to  these  four  Important  areas  of  the 
United  States  over  the  next  several  decades 
will  be  influenced  by  the  quality  of  trans- 
mission to  deliver  the  roughly  7,000,000  kw 
of  western  Maryland,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia  generating  capacity  which 
has  been  constructed  or  Is  In  process  of  being 
constructed,  of  which  roughly  2.000.000  kw 
will  be  utilized  within  the  service  area  of 
Potomac  Edison  and  the  balance,  of  5  000.000 
kw  will  be  called  upon  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Baltimore.  Washington,  PhUadelphla.  and 
Richmond  areas. 

It  Is  recognized  there  Is  a  national  Interest 
In  protecting  the  Paw  Paw  Bends  recreation 
area  and  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield 
area,  but  the  program  proposed  here  will  im- 
mediately and  fuUy  take   care  of   the   Paw 
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Paw  program  and  the  Antletam  |  roblem  will 
be  left  In  what  might  be  tern  ed  entirely 
satisfactory  condUlon  lmmedlat<  ly  and  will 
be  taken  care  of  to  the  fuUes  ;  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  undergrou  d  program 
probably  some  time  within  the  1  ext  decade. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  above  ai  d  the  great 
Importance  to  the  national  econoi  ly  of  bring- 
ing this  particular  line  into  servK  »  on  time — 
there  would  be  Involved  a  delay  of  not  leas 
than  two  years  If  the  present  route  were 
abandoned,  and  It  might  be  mil  :h  longer — 
It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  here  Is  full 
basis  for  the  approval  of  the  rou  e  originally 
selected  by  Potomac  Edison  wl  h  the  Paw 
Paw  modlflcatlon  and  more  spe<  flcally  that 
there  Is  no  basis  whatsoever  or  refusing 
approval  to  proceed  Immedlatelj 

Despite  the  unequivocal  ur  Ing  of  the 
speedy  resolution  of  this  con  roversy  in 
order  for  construction  of  the  ne  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  Jubllatlor  Udall  and 
his  Cornpone  twins  at  the  t  epartment 
of  the  Interior  have  continu  !d  to  drag 
their  feet  and  frustrate  th<  company 
with  trivialities.  Nevertheless,  represent- 
atives of  Potomac  Edison  wer  t  on  nego- 
tiating In  the  apparently  unf  lunded  be- 
lief that  they  would  receive  easonable 
and  equitable  treatment  by  tlfis  Federal 
Government  agency.  The  con^any's  ef 
forts  were  answered  about  2 
later  by  the  Secretary's 
nouncement  of  his  refusal  to 
crossing  of  the  C.  &  O.  Cana 
this  action  was  taken  in  a 
arbitrary  manner  and  with 
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2  months 
dublic  an- 
)ermit  the 
I  repeat. 
;ompletely 
total  dis- 
regard for  the  best  interests  if  the  mil- 
lions of  electric  consumers  In  the  sever- 
al States  directly  affected  i-ho  might 
have  the  reliability  of  thflr  service 
threatened  by  his  action.  f 

As  a  result  of  this  announcfment,  the 
extensive  expertise  of  Philip  feporn  was 
again  called  upon  by  Potomaa  Edison  in 
an  effort  to  answer  the  plcajline  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Departn*nt  of  the 
Interior  On  November  3,  Mr.  Bpom  sub- 
mitted a  second  memorandlim  which 
contained,  first,  a  reanalysls  of  Interior's 
alternate  D;  second,  an  anal*sls  of  al- 
ternate A;  third,  a  discussion/ of  the  ef- 
fect of  changing  the  length  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  line  or  of  a  furthlr  delay  In 
its  construction  on  the  servlcf  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Baltimore,  and  lo  the  area 
of  northern  Virginia  served  ay  the  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Power  Co.;  foifrth,  a  re- 
statement of  the  program  proposed:  and 
fifth,  a  summary  of  the  iiove  four 
points  ] 

The  reanalysis  of  altemata  D  clearly 
revealed  that  the  use  of  thi  alternate 
would  result  in  a  total  additl(  nal  cost  of 
almost  $21  million.  The  ana  i^sis  of  al- 
ternate A  was  also  rejected  because  It 
would  result  in  an  Impossibli  -to-accept 
delay.  Mr.  Sporn  said  on  this  )olnt: 

In  short,  trying  to  choose  t  le  route  of 
Alternate  A  means  for  all  pr  ctlcal  pur- 
poses giving  up  the  Idea  of  getl  mg  the  line 
Into  service  over  a  very  critical  p  »rlod  of  two 
years  and  possibly  giving  up  he  line  al- 
together. 

The  program  agreed  to  b  '  Potomac 
Edison  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wou  d  result  in 
an  Increased  expenditure  of  si  tne  $5  mil- 
lion. The  company  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  go  this  far  because  of  I  le  Impera- 
tive need  to  lose  no  addltioaal  time  in 
starting  actual  construction  if  this  very 
Important  transmission  link  if  the  east 


coast  grid.  The  second  Sporn  report  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

Because  of  Its  responsibility  In  this  mat- 
ter, Potom.ic  Edison  has  tried  to  adopt  a 
broad  view  of  what  It  can  afford  to  commit 
Itself  to,  over  and  beyond  what  might  be 
termed  a  mere  sound  technical  solution.  The 
fact  that  It  stands  ready  to  undertake  the 
additional  expenditure  of  over  $5,000,000  Is 
a  fair  mea.sure  not  only  of  the  e.irnestness  of 
Its  concern,  but  also  of  Us  readiness  to  do 
everything  in  the  way  of  pragmatic  commit- 
ment to  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  the  pro„Tam  as  being  In  the  clear 
and  In  the  undisputed  over-all  public  Inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  second  Sporn 
report  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  so  the 
record  may  be  complete,  and  so  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  may  see 
and  appreciate  the  lengths  to  which  this 
corporate  citizen  has  gone,  and  is  willing 
to  go.  In  an  attempt  to  get  a  reasonable 
decision  and  a  reasonable  action  out  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
Memorandum  on  Route  for  HAxriELD's 
Perry -DouBS  Station  SOO-Kilovolt  Trans- 
mission Line — II 

(By  Philip  Sporn) 
This  memorandum  Is  a  supplement  to  and 
In  effect  a  revision  of  the  memorandum  on 
the  same  subject  dated  August  2,  1967,  sub- 
sequently transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Lyon,  President,  Potomac  Eldl- 
slon  Company.  More  specifically.  It  attempts 
to  answer,  and  the  author  believes  answers, 
the  points  of  criticism  made  on  that  nvemo- 
randum  by  Secretary  Udall  In  his  letter  of 
October  16  to  Mr.  Lyon. 

The  memorandum  consists  of  five  parts  as 
follows: 

1.  A  reanalysls  of  Alternate  D. 

2.  An  analysis  of  Alternate  A. 

3.  A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  changing 
the  length  or  the  quality  of  the  Hatfield's 
Perry-Doubs  Station  Line,  or  of  a  further  de- 
lay m  Its  construction  on  the  service  to  the 
Washington,  D.C..  and  Baltimore  areas  and 
to  the  area  of  northern  Virginia  served  by 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company 
(VEPCO). 

4.  A  restatement  of  the  program  proposed. 

5.  A  summary  of  all  the  above. 
1.  Reanalysls  of  Alternate  D. 

The  author  of  thl.s  memorandum  is  dis- 
tressed and  surprised  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's misreading  of  his  memorandum  of 
August  2.  He  is  even  more  distressed  by  the 
fact  that  he  permitted  himself  In  his  memo- 
randum of  August  2  to  Indulge  In  some  rough 
approximations  In  the  calculations  of  the 
reduction  that  would  result  In  the  capacity 
of  the  Hatfield's  Perry-Doubs  Station  Line  as 
a  result  of  Its  lengthening  by  virtue  of  fol- 
lowing the  route  of  Alternate  D.  In  this  part 
1  of  the  memorandum  this  reduction  Is 
treated  more  precisely  As  will  be  seen  below 
It  results  In  a  lower  figure  of  reduction  of 
capacity  than  was  given  In  the  memorandum 
of  August  2  by  some  15  ^c..  This  does  not  In 
the  author's  Judgment  change  or  modify  the 
basic  conclusion  of  that  calculation;  this  will 
be  shown  below. 

There  was  an  apparent  misreading  or  a 
careless  Interpretation  of  the  significance 
of  the  reduction  In  capacity  of  the  trans- 
mission line  between  Hatfield's  Ferry  and 
Doubs  Station  as  a  result  of  Its  lengthening 
under  Alternate  D.  The  careless  Interpreta- 
tion ascribed  the  reduction  In  carrying  ca- 
pacity as  a  reduction  due  to  "losses,"  a  term 
commonly  applied  to  I'R  or  heat  losses.  Of 
course  that  Isn't  the  main  reason.  However, 
because,  of  the  high  regard  In  which  the 
author  holds  the  technical  comp>etence  of  the 
department's  technical  experts  In  the  field 


of  high  voltage  transmission  he  has  care- 
fully rechecked  all  the  figures  of  August  2 
and  he  finds: 

(a)  The  originally  assumed  transmission 
capacity  of  1,700  mw  of  the  Hatfield's  Perry- 
Doubs  Station  500  kv  transmission  line  was 
correct.  It  Is  2.0  times  the  surge  Impedance 
loading  (2  x  S.I.L.).  Since  that  loading  U 
850  mw  the  total  capacity  Is  1,700  mw.  See 
Appendix  A  attached  hereto. 

(b)  A  more  careful  study  and  scaling  of 
the  route  of  Alternate  D  yields  a  total  length 
of  line  of  215  miles.  This  covers  the  additional 
length  of  the  transmission  loops  necessary 
to  supply  the  Black  Oak  and  the  Bedlngton 
areas.  Thus  the  Increased  mileage  Is  65  miles. 
This  compares  with  an  assumed  Increase  In 
mileage  of  15  plus  two  times  30  or  75  miles 
In  the  August  2  memorandum. 

The  revised  additional  co.st  of  transmis- 
sion at  $160,000  per  mile  Is  therefore  65 
times  $160,000  or  $10,400,000. 

(c)  The  transmission  capacity  of  the  215 
mile  line  Is  1.37  times  the  surge  Impedance 
loading  or  1.37  times  850.  This  Is  equal  to 
1,165,000  kw.  The  loss  In  transmission  ca- 
pacity Is  therefore  535.000  kw.  This  Is  derived 
directly  from  the  evaluated  relationship  be- 
tween line  length  and  loading  of  this  line  as 
shown  In  the  graph  on  Appendix  A.  The  value 
of  this  lost  capacity  (which  is  therefore 
treated  quite  properly  as  an  additional  cost) 
Is  therefore  535,000  times  $15.  This  Is  equal  to 
$8,250,000. 

It  Is  submitted  that  not  only  Is  this  In 
accordance  with  the  best  current  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  Hatfield's  Perry-Doubs  Sta- 
tion transmission  line  following  the  original 
proposed  route,  but  Is  also  a  very  reasonable 
and  certainly  accepted  figure  for  transmis- 
sion cost  per  kilowatt  at  the  extra  high 
voltage  of  500  kv. 

(d)  The  I'R  loss  In  the  original  memoran- 
dum of  August  2  was  neglected,  but  It  Is  not 
a  negligible  Item.  The  original  loss  at  150 
miles  length  was  43.06  mw.  The  correspond- 
ing loss  at  215  miles  Is  61.5  mw.  The  Increase 
Is  substantially  18.5  mw.  The  economic  loss 
resulting  from  this  Increased  Iocs  Is  pri- 
marily the  capacity  loss  since  the  energy 
Iocs  at  this  high  rating  will  occur  for  only 
a  short  period  In  an  emergency.  Nevertheless 
a  losS^at  $120  per  kilowatt  for  generation 
at  $15  for  transmission  gives  a  loss  equal 
to  18.440  times  $135;  this  Is  equal  to  $2,490.- 
000. 

(e)  The  total  economic  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  longer  route  Is  then  as  follows: 

Additional  length  of  lines $10,400,000 

Loss    of    transmission    capacity 

due  to  longer  line 8.025,000 

Lo6s    of    transmission    capacity 

due  to  Increased  I-R  loss 2,490,000 


Total  economic  loss  or 
additional  cost  of  Al- 
ternate D -     20,915,000 

This  Is  lower  than  the  August  2  estimate 
of  total  additional  coet  of  Alternate  D,  given 
as  $24,150,000,  by  $3,235,000  or  15^.  But  the 
Increased  coet  Is  still  a  staggering  one.  Cer- 
tainly In  the  light  of  this  very  large  loss  the 
reduction  of  $3,000,000  In  this  additional 
coet  Is  a  relatively  minor  one. 

2.  Analysis  of  Alternate  A. 

(a)  Alternate  A  was  not  analyzed  in  de- 
tail In  the  memorandum  of  August  2  be- 
cause It  was  considered  utterly  infeaslble  to 
Implement  due  to  the  strong  positions 
against  that  route  taken  by  the  Prederlcls 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission.  Wash- 
ington County  Commissioners,  and  by  the 
deadly  delay  that  this  would  bring  in— 
Indeed  a  delay  that  might  become  endless 
This  la  discussed  In  greater  detail  In  Appen- 
dix B  forming  part  of  this  memorandum. 

But  In  the  light  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  that  this  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully analyzed,  the  author  has  done  this  Hi* 
finding  IB  that  If  It  were  possible  to  bulW 
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along  Alternate  A  this  selection  wotild  be  a 
materially  better  solution  than  Alternate  D. 
The  details  of  this  are  given  below. 

(b)  As  against  a  total  length  of  150  miles 
in  the  original  route.  Alternate  A  would 
involve  a  total  length  of  169  mUes.  Thus  the 
increase  In  length  of  line  that  this  would 
bring  about  would  be  19  miles.  The  cost  of 
mis  additional  line  would  be  19  times  $160.- 
000  or  $3,040,000. 

(c)  The  capacity  of  this  line  would  be  1.74 
times  the  surge  Impedance  loading,  thus  1.74 
times  850,000  or  1.480  kw.  The  loss  of  capacity 
due  to  this,  at  $15  per  kw.  Is  equal  to  220.000 
nines  $15  or  $3,300,000. 

Id)  The  additional  I-R  loss  at  169  miles 
would  amount  to  5.54  mw  and  at  $135  per 
kw  this  amounts  to  $748,000. 

(e)  The  total  additional  cost  due  to  Items  2, 
3  and  4  Is  $7,088,000.  This  looks  much  more 
reasonable  than  the  $20,915.0C0  of  Alternate 
D  However,  there  is  a  very  Important  catch 
here:  it  will  result  In  an  Imposslble-to- 
accept  delay.  This  Is  explained  In  detail  In 
Appendix  B.  This  delay  Is  not  at  all  unusual: 
the  history  of  transmission  line  right-of-way 
acquisition  has  over  many  years  clearly  estab- 
lished a  record  that,  once  a  reasonable  route 
for  a  line  Is  projected  nnd  publicly  an- 
nounced, any  effort  to  modify  that  route  re- 
sults In  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
newly  affected  property  owners — far  more 
bitter  than  will  be  found  In  carrying  re- 
calcitrant property  owners  on  the  original 
route  through  the  condemnation  process 
where  that  Is  Involved.  In  this  case  this  situa- 
tion win  be  materially  exacerbated  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  two  county  bodies 
referred  to  above. 

In  short,  trying  to  choose  the  route  of 
Alternate  A  means  for  all  practical  purposes 
giving  up  the  idea  of  getting  the  line  Into 
service  over  a  very  critical  jjerlod  of  two 
years,  and  pwsslbly  giving  up  the  line  al- 
together. 

3  The  effect  of  changing  the  quality  of  the 
Hatfield's  Perry-Doubs  Station  Line  or  of  a 
further  delay  In  Its  construction  on  service 
to  the  Washington,  DC.  and  Baltimore  areas 
and  to  the  area  of  northern  Virginia  served 
by  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company 
(VEPCO). 

(a)  The  Hatfield's  Perry-Doubs  500  kv 
line  and  the  Doulw  500  230  kv  station  are 
essential  additions  to  the  Allegheny  Power 
System  (APS),  not  only  In  terms  of  pro- 
viding a  highly  necessary  outlet  for  power 
from  the  new  Hatfield's  Ferry  generating 
station  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
reinforcing  the  portion  of  the  APS  service 
area  In  western  Maryland,  but  al."50  In  terms 
cf  the  major  reinforcement  these  facilities 
will  provide  to  neighboring  systems  In  the 
Washington  and  Baltimore  areas. 

(b)  The  utilities  serving  the  Washington 
and  Baltimore  areas,  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Company  and  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  respectively,  are  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  (PJM) 
Interconnection  and  participants  In  the  Joint 
Keystone  and  Conemaugh  generation  proj- 
ects In  the  western  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 
In  view  of  this  participation  in  the  Keystone 
and  Conemaugh  Projects,  the  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Company  and  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  systems  will  be  dependent 
by  1972  on  the  Importation  of  approximately 
2,100.000  kw.  from  other  PJM  sources,  based 
on  an  economic  dispatch  of  PJM  generation. 
The  Washington,  DC  area  alone  will  receive 
about  750,000  kw  of  Its  power  requirements 
through  the  proposed  Doubs  500 '230  kv 
station.  A  major  share  of  this  delivery  will 
flow  over  the  proposed  Hatfield's  Ferry-Doubs 
500  kv  line.  Any  delay  In  completion  of  this 
line  and  station  will  seriously  Jeopardize 
service  to  Washington,  DC,  at  this  time 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  direct  support  pro- 
vided the  Washington,  DC,  area  by  the 
above  facilities,  they  also  furnish  major  rein- 
forcement to  the  neighboring  Baltimore  area. 


via  the  proposed  Doubs-Conastone  500  kv  in- 
terconnection, and  to  the  northern  Virginia 
load  of  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany. The  latter  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  Doubs  Station  will  Intersect  the  existing 
Mt.  Storm-Loudon-Elmont  (Richmond)  500 
kv  line  of  the  VEPCO  system.  The  Hatfield's 
Perry-Doubs  line  provides  a  major  alterna- 
tive route  for  power  flow  from  the  VEPCO 
1,080,  mw  generating  plant  at  Mt.  Storm  In 
the  event  the  Mt.  Storm-Doubs  line  Is  In- 
terrupted. 

All  these  vital  transmission  links  are  In 
tight  and  Important  Interrelationships;  this 
can  be  seen  clearly  In  the  simplified  trans- 
mission diagram  of  the  Allegheny  System  of 
the  APS-PJM-VEPCO  500  kv  network  shown 
In  Appendix  C  attached  hereto. 

(d)  Prom  the  above  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  App>endtx  C  It  Is  evident  that  the  Hat- 
field's Perry-Doubs  line  and  the  associated 
Doubs  Station  are  critical  elements  in  a 
major  regional  power  supply  network,  vital 
to  the  service  areas  of  four  major  utilities  In 
highly  critical  and  power-Intensive  load  cen- 
ters, including  the  Washington-Baltimore 
urban  complex.  Failure  to  provide  these  fa- 
cilities, or  any  substantial  deterioration  In 
the  quality  and  capacity  of  these  facilities, 
or  major  delays  in  their  scheduled  comple- 
tion will  seriously  affect  not  only  the  reliabil- 
ity of  service  to  those  areas  but  also  the 
ability  to  supply  them  with  their  normal 
expected  1972  requirements. 

Recent  additional  system  performance 
analyses  on  digital  computers  Indicate  that 
the  above  facilities  are  the  minimal  Im- 
provements necessary  to  assure  service.  Ad- 
ditional transmission  reinforcement  for  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  In  particular  Is  now 
under  consideration.  But  the  fact  that  such 
additional  reinforcement  has  been  studied 
and  win  be  needed  clearly  demonstrates  the 
critical  nature  of  the  need  for  completion 
of  the  Hatfield's  Ferry-Doubs  line  and  Doubs 
Station  at  the  earliest  practical  time.  This  Is 
needed  not  only  as  basic  facilities  on  which 
the  additional  facilities  will  be  built  but  as 
indispensable  facilities  In  the  Interim  period 
and  at  the  very  earliest  practical  time  they 
can  possibly  be  completed. 

4.  Program  Proposed. 

The  program  herewith  proposed  Is  essen- 
tially the  program  originally  proposed  In 
Items  4  and  5  of  the  writer's  memo  of  Au- 
gust 2,  and  as  modified  In  Mr.  Lyon's  letter 
of  September  7  to  Secretary  Udall.  It  will 
consist  of  the  following: 

(a)  Adoption  of  Alternate  C  to  bypass  the 
Paw  Paw  Bends  area. 

(b)  This  will  Involve  an  additional  length 
of  8  miles  of  transmission.  The  cost  of  this 
additional    transmission   will   be   $1,280,000. 

(C)  Lowering  the  tower  height  and  adop- 
tion of  a  screening  program.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  work  will  be  $600,000. 

(d)  As  a  result  of  the  additional  length 
of  line  there  will  be  a  loss  of  Intransmlsslon 
capacity  of  the  Hatfield's  Perry-Doubs  sta- 
tion line  from  1,700.000  to  1,600.000  kw.  At 
$15  per  kw  this  Increases  the  cost  by  $1,500,- 
000. 

(e)  There  will  be  a  loss  In  engineering 
already  carried  out  and  In  loss  of  right  of 
way  which  will  have  to  be  abandoned  which 
will  total  $100,000. 

(f)  The  commitment  on  underground 
cable  as  modified  In  C.  D.  Lyon's  letter  of 
September  7  to  Secretary  Udall  Is  recon- 
firmed. This  covers  a  distance  of  6  miles.  At 
$700,000  per  mile  this  represents  an  addi- 
tional Investment  of  $4,270,000.  However,  It 
Is  estimated  that  It  will  take  15  years  for 
500  kv  to  be  technically  feasible. 

The  cost  of  items  b,  c,  d,  and  e  Is 
$3,480,000. 

The  present  worth  of  $4,200,000  to  be  ex- 
pended 15  years  hence  figuring  the  cost  of 
money  at  67c   is  $1,750,000. 

Thus  the  total  Increased  expenditure  that 
Potomac  Edison  Is  making  a  commitment  for 


Is  the  sums  of  Items  b,  c,  d,  e,  and  t,  or 
$5,230,000. 

with  this  commitment  It  Is  believed  that 
to  the  fullest  extent  technologically  feasible, 
and  keeping  In  mind  the  Imperative  need  to 
lose  no  further  time  In  starting  actual  con- 
struction of  this  very  Important  transmis- 
sion line,  every  modification  to  take  care  of 
the  national  Interest,  in  so  far  as  this  line 
can  have  an  effect  on  It  either  In  the  An- 
tletam National  Battlefield  area  or  In  the 
Paw  Paw  Bends  area,  will  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

5.  Summary. 

The  author  ol  this  memorandtim,  working 
Independently  but  also  In  close  communica- 
tion with  the  officers  of  Potomac  Edison 
Company,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
every  possible  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  providing  an  adequate,  re- 
liable, and  economic  source  of  electric  energy 
supply  to  the  area  for  the  supply  of  service 
to  which  Potomac  Edison  has  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility, and  for  the  need  of  strengthen- 
ing the  service  of  their  immediate  neighbors 
on  whom  they  rely  for  support  of  their  own 
service.  He  has  particularly  studied  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  staff  with 
a  view  of  determining  If  any  of  these  sug- 
gestions for  alternate  solutions  could  effec- 
tively and  without  excessive  economic 
burden  be  adopted  to  furnish  a  solution  of 
the  power  supply  problem  and  yet  take  care 
of  the  national  interest  involved  In  the  Paw 
Paw  Bends  recreation  area  and  the  Antletam 
National  Battlefield  area. 

One  of  these  suggestions.  Alternate  C,  In- 
volving the  protection  of  the  Paw  Paw  area. 
It  was  found  possible  to  completely  accept. 
The  other  alternates,  specifically  Alternates 
D  and  A,  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
found  Infeaslble.  Alternate  D  carries  with  It 
the  heavy  burden  of  an  additional  cost  of 
close  to  $21,000,000.  Alternate  A  would  In- 
volve a  much  lesser,  but  certainly  not  negli- 
gible burden,  requiring  an  additional  ex- 
penditure or  cost  of  over  $7,000,000,  but  likely 
to  prove  totally  Infeaslble  as  far  as  Imple- 
mentation, or  at  best  Involving  a  fatal  delay 
of  two  years  or  more — possibly  an  endless 
delay. 

Thus,  not  as  a  matter  of  protecting  any 
previously  adopted  position,  the  author  has 
been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
feasible  program  Involving  protection  of  serv- 
ice to  a  large  and  Important  area  ol  the  coun- 
try. Including  the  operating  territory  of  Po- 
tomac Edison  Company,  while  at  the  same 
time  offering  the  fullest  aesthetic  protection, 
immedlatelv  to  the  Paw  Paw  area  and,  event- 
ually, to  the  Antletam  National  Battlefield 
area.  Is  the  one  proposed  In  Part  4,  Program 
Proposed,  of  this  memorandum. 

A  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior approving'  this  program  Is  vital  to  the 
continued  welfare  of  that  part  of  Maryland 
served  by  Potomac  Edison  Company,  and  to 
.  the  company  Itself.  But  the  matter  goes  be- 
yond Maryland  and  the  people  in  Maryland 
served  by  Potomac  Edison.  As  already  men- 
tioned, iDut  as  shown  clearly  and  In  detail 
In  Part  3,  the  building  of  the  Hatfield's 
Ferry-Doubs  Station  transmission  line  affects 
the  service  In  a  large  regional  power  supply 
network,  and  Its  earliest  possible  completion 
Is  vital  to  the  service  of  four  major  utility 
systems  Including  the  utility  supplying  Wash- 
ington. DC.  (PEPCO).  Baltimore  (BOE), 
northern  Virginia  (VEPCO).  and  Maryland 
(Potomac  Edison). 

Because  of  its  responsibility  In  this  matter. 
Potomac  Edison  has  tried  to  adopt  a  broad 
view  of  what  It  can  afford  to  commit  Itself 
to,  over  and  beyond  what  might  be  termed  a 
mere  sound  technical  solution.  The  fact  that 
It  stands  ready  to  undertake  the  additional 
expenditure  of' over  $5,000,000  Is  a  lair  meas- 
ure not  only  of  the  earnestness  of  its  con- 
cern, but  also  of  its  readiness  to  do  every- 
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Hattield's  Perry-Black  Oak-BAinoton- 
DouBS   Transmission    Lil  e 

PROBLEMS    INVOLVING    ALTERNi  TE    A 

The  Hatfield's  Perry-Black  0(  k-Bedlng- 
ton-Doube  transmission  line  Is  scBeduled  for 
completion  In  1970.  This  line  Is  « ssentlal  to 
reinforce  the  transmission  netwc  rk  serving 
major  areas  In  the  eastern  United  States  In- 
cluding Baltimore  and  Washlngtoi  .  This  line 
la  also  essential  to  assure  rellablU  ;y  of  serv- 
ice for  Potomac  Edison  customers  ind  a  pro- 
posed large  aluminum  plant  und«  •  consider- 
ation for  location  In  Frederick  bounty.  A 
delay  In  completion  would  serious  y  Jeopard- 
ize service  In  all  these  Importai  t  areas.  A 
change  In  location  to  Alternate  A  would 
delay  completion  by  at  least  tw<    years. 

A  major  relocation  such  as  th  s  will  also 
create  serious  legal  problems  wB  ich  can  be 
expected  to  contribute  addition)  1  delay  to 
completion.  The  change  could  I  npair  con- 
demnation rights  and  will  probatfy  result  In 
protracted  litigation  and  appeals^ 

Local  problems  to  be  encounti  red  In  Al- 
ternate A  are  as  follows: 

1.  Prederlck  County 

(a)  Opposition  of  Frederick  Cc  unty  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  i  ,s  publicly 
stated. 

(b)  Additional  mileage  In  Prederlck 
County  ( 17  miles  vs.  9  miles  on  or  glnal  route 
Which  has  been  approved  by  the  P  mnlng  and 
Zoning  Commission). 

(c)  Additional  property  ownei  b  In  Pred- 
erlck County  (69  as  compared  vlth  25  on 
original  route).  Condemnation  ftiad  to  be 
filed  for  10  properties  on  para  lei  Doubs- 
Rlnggold  line. 

(d)  Alternate  A  would  cut  aci  3ss  beauti- 
ful and  historic  Mlddletown  Vi  lley  In  Its 
most  scenic  part. 

(e)  Much  of  the  line  would  1  e  within  a 
few  miles  of  and  In  clear  view  oi  the  South 
Mountain  Battlefield.  Gathland  State  Park. 
and  many  historic  monuments. 

2.  Washington  County. 

(a)  Opposition  of  Washlngt  n  County 
Commissioners,  as  privately  state  I  and  men- 
tioned In  local  press. 

(b)  50%  longer  line  througl  heart  of 
Washington  County  (15.6  miles  v  .  10.3  miles 
on  original  rout*) . 

(c)  Many  additional  property  owners  to 
deal  with  (64  vs.  30  on  original  IDute).  Pro- 
tracted court  proceedings  have  bei  n  promised 
by  several  property  owners. 

(d)  Route  would  pass  within  V4  nille  of 
Washington  Monument  State  Park,  and 
would  cut  across  the  maghlflceni  view  from 
that  point.  j 

(e)  Location  In  thickly  settledfarea,  cross- 
ing many  main  highways.  would|-equlre  dis- 
turbance of  residential  propertlef. 

(f )  Many  historic  sites  woulcS  be  affected 
by  proximity  of  line,  Including:  ; 

(1)  Washington  Monument  Sl^te  Park. 

(2)  Delamere — historic  maifclon  near 
Devil's  Backbone  County  Park,  i 

(3)  Woodley — historic  mansloA  on  Sharps- 
burg  Pike.  T 

(4)  Springfield  Farm — home  iof  Revolu- 
tionary War  General  Otho  Holland  Williams, 
near  WlUlamsport. 

(5)  Oakland,  built  1810,  on  th#  DownsvlUe 
Pike.  i 

(6)  Rose  Hill,  built  1802,  an^  one  of  the 
finest  Georgian  mansions  In  w^tern  Mary- 
land. T 

(g)  Three  crossings  of  the  C&C  Canal  Na- 
tional Monument  would  be  req|ilred  rather 
than  Just  one  on  original  route,  j 

Despite  the.se  actions,  still  additional 
weeks  have  passed  without  the  vital  de- 
cision   being    made    hy    the    Secretary. 


While  progress  by  a  taxpaying  electric 
company  is  being  Impeded  within  a  few 
short  miles  of  this  Capitol  Building,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  on  November  17 
that  this  same  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  granted  a  tax-using  rural 
electric  cooperative  the  authority  for  a 
3.500-foot  crossing  of  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Riverway  in  Missouri.  The  Sho-Me 
Power  Corp.,  a  federally  financed  rural 
electric  cooperative,  was  granted  this  au- 
thority subject  to  10  specific  conditions 
supposedly  "to  minimize  scenic  damage." 
Even  though  some  of  the  10  conditions 
have  not  been  discussed  with  the  Poto- 
mac Edison  Co.  as  concessions  they  might 
further  make  to  obtain  permission  to 
cross  the  C.  &  O.  Canal,  it  was  my  opinion 
that  equality  and  justice  required  that 
this  be  done  without  delay. 

Therefore,  I  sat  down  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  December  1  in  an  effort  to  reason 
with  him  on  this  question.  I  expressed  to 
him  my  belief — and  I  repeat  it  here  to- 
day— that  refusal  to  grant  an  investor- 
owned  electric  company  permission  to 
cross  Federal  lands  at  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
upon  acceptance  of  the  same  10  condi- 
tions offered  to  a  federally  financed  rural 
electric  cooperative  as  conditions  prece- 
dent to  crossing  the  Federal  lands  of 
Ozark  National  Riverway  constitutes  the 
arbitrary  use  of  a  double  standard  which 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

With  the  exception  of  one  person  op- 
posing the  line — and  here  comes  the  real 
covert  controversy  which  has  been  the 
real  cause  of  all  this  trouble — all  the 
private  property  owners  in  the  area  of 
the  controversial  pass-by  at  Antletam 
have  executed  right-of-way  agreements 
with  the  company. 

This  one  person  having  property  In  the 
Antletam  pass-by  area  really  began  this 
whole  "tempest  in  a  teapot  '  because  the 
transmission  line  would  cut  across  his 
rural  300-acre  hideaway  from  the  rigors 
of  Washington  activities.  Unfortunately, 
this  individual  is  the  head  of  an  impor- 
tant national  association  of  elected  local 
government  officials,  and  apparently  has 
friends  in  very  high  places  in  the  Federal 
Government  structure  and  has  absolutely 
no  compunction  about  using  them  for  his 
own  nefarious  ends  with  utter  disregard 
for  the  best  interests  of  others.  I  think 
this  man  has  grossly  misused  his  friends, 
his  office,  his  organization,  and  the  trust 
placed  in  him  by  the  members  of  his  as- 
sociation for  his  own  selfish  advantage. 
To  permit  this  unconscionable  individual 
to  get  away  with  this  sharr  about  the 
Antietam  Battlefield  would  be  a  travesty 
on  our  usually  accepted  American  prin- 
ciples of  fairplay  and  justice. 

The  selfish  motives  of  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals opposing  the  routing  of  this  line 
Is  not  overlooked  by  other  thoughtful 
and  observant  people  in  the  area.  In  fact, 
the  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau 
adopted  a  resolution  at  its  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  on  November  14  stating: 

Most  of  those  who  are  so  opposed  to  the 
power  line  are  individuals  who  want  to  use 
the  land  for  development  speculation.  There- 
fore, the  Farm  Bureau  supports  the  findings 
of  the  planning  commission  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  power  transmission  line. 

The  planning  commission  has  approved 
the  original  route  of  the  line. 


The  line  as  laid  out  by  Potomac  Edison 
has  been  completely  cleared  with  all  the 
proper  authorities  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  These  include  the 
Washington  County  office  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  National  Monument,  the  Fred- 
erick County  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission, and  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Although 
the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion at  present  has  no  direct  Jurisdiction 
in  the  matter,  the  entire  program  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  them,  and 
the  commission  is  in  complete  accord 
with  the  importance  and  proposed  rout- 
ing of  the  line. 

Mr.  Sporn  urges  that,  "in  the  light  of 
the  great  importance  to  the  national 
economy  of  bringing  this  particular  line 
into  service  on  time,"  there  is  full  basis 
for  approval  of  the  route  and  no  basis  for 
refusal  to  proceed. 

When  it  became  obvious  to  me,  as  a 
result  of  my  recent  meeting,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  imneces- 
sarily  procrastinating  in  making  a  deci- 
sion. I  wrote  him  a  letter  on  December 
4  reiterating  some  of  these  facts  and 
suggestions.  He  was  also  told  that  if  word 
was  not  received  from  him  by  December 
7  indicating  he  had  taken  affirmative 
action,  there  was  no  alternative  but  for 
me  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  as  I  am  doing  at 
this  time. 

My  letter  of  December  4  to  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

Congress   or   the    United   States, 
House       or       Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  December  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

Secretary,   U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretaht:  I  appreciate  sitting 
down  with  you  last  Friday  morning  to  discuss 
several  questions  of  mutual  Interest.  However, 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  little  was  ac- 
complished on  two  Issues,  one  with  reference 
to  the  Potomac  Ekllson  Company's  permission 
to  construct  their  transmission  line  across 
the  C  &  O  Canal  Parklands.  I  got  the  distinct 
impression  (and  it  Is  strengthened  by  your 
October  17th  news  release)  that  you  made 
this  decision  unilaterally  and  arbitrarily  In 
an  attempt  to  Influence  the  re-routing  of 
the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Antletam 
Battlefield. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  your  au- 
thority in  no  way  extends  to  the  private  land* 
contiguous  to  that  battle  field.  You  have, 
therefore,  exercised  your  authority  relative 
to  the  C  &  O  Canal  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  questionable  manner. 

Public  Law  83-184  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  per- 
petual easements  for  rights-of-way  over  tlie 
C  &  O  Parkway  Land  "subject  to  such  rea- 
Bonable  conditions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  federal  Interests."  The  fed- 
eral interests  in  this  case  do  not  extend  to 
these  private  lands  over  a  mile  away  from 
federal  lands. 

On  November  17th.  exactly  one  month  after 
denying  Potomac  Edison  to  cross  the  Canal, 
the  Department  announced  approval  of  a 
Missouri  public  p>ower  group's  request  to  cross 
a  river  In  the  Midwest.  Por  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  deny  an  Investor -owned  elec- 
tric company  f>ermlsslon  to  cross  federal 
parkway  lands  while  at  the  same  time  grant- 
ing a  rural  electric  cooperative  the  right  to 
cross  3.500  feet  of  the  Ozark  National  River- 
way in  Missouri  Is  applying  a  double  standard 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  by  this  govern- 
ment. Since  the  Sho-Me  Power  Cooperative 
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jiM  been  granted  permission  to  cross  the 
Osaxk  National  Riverway  by  agreeing  to  ac- 
ept  ten  conditions,  equity  and  Justice  re- 
ulre  that  Potomac  Edison  Company  be  given 
•^^e  same  opportunity  to  accept  these  ten 
'^mdltions  for  permission  to  cross  the  C  &  O 
:anal  at  the  point  originally  requested  by 
:hH  Company. 

I  sympathize  with  you  for  the  "pressure" 
vou  may  have  been  receiving  from  certain 
Washington  groups.  But.  fortunately,  deci- 
sions in  this  government  are  not  made  on 
.'le  basis  of  pressure  groups.  As  one  of  our 
'"timer  presidents  aptly  said.  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen." 

Stu,  as  I  said  Friday,  the  ten  "Sho-Me" 
x^ndltlons  give  you  a  perfect  'out'  of  your 
dilemma.  You  have  the  authority  to  ofler 
ibese  ten  conditions  to  Potomac  Edison  Com- 
n&ny  immediately  as  conditions  precedent  to 
printing  permission  to  cross  the  Canal.  If 
•.hey  are  accepted,  then  you  also  have  the 
jbligaUon  to  grant  such  permission  without 
rurther  delay. 

It  has  been  conclusively  indicated  that 
,Dy  additional  delay  will  adversely  affect  the 
?onstructlon  of  this  line  and,  In  turn,  ad- 
versely ailect  the  reliability  of  electric  service 
a  this  area,  including  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Therefore,  if  I  do  not  receive 
xord  from  you  by  Thursday  morning.  De- 
rember  7th,  that  Potomac  Edison  has  been 
jlven  the  opportunity   to   accept   these   ten 

ondltlons,  I  have  no  other  alternative  but 
:o  lake  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  discuss  this  question  fully  with  the 
oiher  Members  of  Congress.  This  discussion 
Tin  follow  the  plan  of  the  "Jubilation  Corn- 
pone"  statement  mentioned  to  you  a  few 
xeelts  ago. 

I  will  be  expecting  to  hear  from  you  before 
Thursday  morning. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Satlob. 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  December  7.  the  Secretary  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  my  letter,  saying 
only  that  additional  meetings  were  to  be 
held  by  representatives  of  his  Depart- 
ment with  various  Mar5'land  State  gov- 
ernmental groups.  It  should  have  been 
•veU  known  to  the  Secretary  that  these 
'various  groups  had  already  Indicated 
their  approval  of  this  proposed  routing 
of  the  line.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
conclude  anything  other  than  that  the 
Secretary  is  continuing  to  delay,  perhaps 
even  in  the  expectation  that  the  Con- 
?ress  will  adjourn  before  he  Is  forced  to 
'-ake  definitive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Udall  Is  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC,  December  7,  1967. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Your  letter  of  December  4. 
1967,  regarding  the  Potomac  Edison  Com- 
pany's proposed  transmission  line  across  the 
CtO  Canal  Parklands  has  received  my  careful 
x)nsideration. 

At  the  time  Potomac  Ed'.son  propxwed  rout- 
ing of  its  500  kv  line  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion I  sought  the  counsel  of  the  OfBce  of  the 
Solicitor  regarding  the  application  of  the 
'ight  and  obligations  created  by  Public  Law 
33-184.  Their  opinion  supports  the  position 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
taken  in  the  matter. 

Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  be- 
tween representatives  of  Potomac  Edison 
Company  and  Interior  people  to  explore 
means  of  accommodating  the  Company's  de- 
sire and  Interior's  responsibilities.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  been  in  contact  with  interested 
State  officials  whose  Interests  in  the  proposed 
line  must  be  considered.  On  Monday.  Decem- 


ber 11,  1967,  a  meeting  Is  to  be  held  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Maryland  Pish  and  Game 
Commission,  the  Maryland  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  the  Governor's  Planning  Office. 
During  the  following  week  we  are  to  discuss 
with  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion the  results  of  a  review  of  this  matter 
which  the  Commission  has  advised  us  they 
have  undertaken. 

I  cannot  abdicate  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  in  the  conservation  of  his- 
toric and  scenic  values,  but  within  those  re- 
sponsibilities every  effort  is  being  made  to 
achieve  a  solution  which  can  be  accepted  by 
all  of  the  diverse  interests. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Public  Law  83-184  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  perpetual 
easements  for  rights-of-way  for  electric 
lines  over  the  lands  along  the  lines  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  subject  to  reasonable  con- 
ditions to  protect  the  Federal  interests. 
Jubilation  J.  Udall  is  defying  this  direc- 
tive of  Congress.  He  Is  imposing  no  rea- 
sonable conditions  for  permission  to 
cross — he  is  denying  that  permission  as  a 
club  to  force  his  will  on  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co.  relative  to  a  situation  far 
removed  from  the  canal.  The  Secretary's 
authority  to  exercise  reasonable  control 
over  these  easements  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Interests  was  Intended  to  apply  only 
to  the  direct  Federal  land  involved,  not 
private  lands  some  distance  away.  As  a 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  1953,  I  joined  in  be- 
stowing that  authority  upon  the  Secre- 
tary. However.  I  must  and  shall  dissent 
vociferously  when  I  witness  the  cavalier, 
arbitrary,  capricious,  and  excessive  ex- 
ercise of  that  authority  in  a  manner  and 
for  a  goal  totally  and  completely  vmre- 
lated  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
authority  was  bestowed.  By  his  own  pub- 
lic pronouncement,  the  Secretary  has 
acknowledged  that  denial  of  the  permit 
for  a  right-of-way  across  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  was  for  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  canal;  but,  rather,  the  right-of- 
way  across  private  land. 

This  whole  overt  controversy  was  be- 
gun in  the  name  of  conservation.  One  of 
our  greatest  c.onservationists  around 
the  turn  of  the  century — Theodore 
Roosevelt — said  to  the  Congress  some  63 
years  ago: 

No  man  Is  above  the  law,  and  no  man  Is 
below  it. 

This  theme  is  significantly  two- 
pronged.  It  tells  us  that  the  law  must 
grant  no  favor,  but  it  also  tells  us  that 
all  men  are,  under  the  law,  fully  entitled 
to  its  privileges.  If  no  man  is  truly  above 
the  law,  or  below  It.  we  should  confi- 
dently be  able  to  assume  that  all  men  are 
accorded  eq-aal  treatment  by  the  law; 
that  our  legal  standards  of  conduct  are 
imiform:  and  that  these  standards  are 
uniformly  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  not  be  permitted  to  use  a 
double  standard  to  force  his  will  unfairly 
and  maliciously  upon  any  American  citi- 
zen, whether  that  citizen  be  a  private  in- 
dividual or  a  corporation. 

Aft<>r  t^ilklr.R  with  the  Secretary  on 
December  1.  I  a.sked  Mr  Charles  Lyon, 
president  of  Potomac  Edison,  whether 
his  company  would  be  willing  to  go  even 
further  than  they  had  indicated  previ- 


ously and  accept  these  10  "Sho-Me"  con- 
ditions in  return  for  immediate  permis- 
sion to  cross  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  as  origi- 
nally requested.  Mr.  Lyon  has  authorized 
me  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  while  some  of  the  conditions  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  discussions  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  com- 
pany will  accept  them  in  full  in  return 
for  immediate  permission  to  cross  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal. 

I,  for  one.  believe  the  Potomac  Edison 
Co.  should  be  commended  for  their  will- 
ingness to  go  so  far  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  customers  and  the  quality 
of  electric  service  in  this  entire  area.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Interior  should  be  severely  criti- 
cized for  his  unilateral  misuse  of  dele- 
gated authority  to  harass  this  company 
and  to  try  to  force  his  will  upon  it.  re- 
gardless of  cost  and  consequences  upon 
the  location  and  timing  of  this  transmis- 
sion line. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  has  authority  to  grant  permission 
for  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.  to  construct 
its  transmission  line  across  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  on  the  basis  of  concessions  the 
company  has  already  made  and  upran  the 
basis  of  10  "Sho-Me"  conditions  which 
I  have  already  indicated  the  company 
will  accept.  This  entire  matter  could  thus 
be  resolved.  This  permission  could  be 
granted  immediately ;  and  in  the  name  of 
equity  and  justice.  I  now  call  upon  the 
Secretary  publicly  to  do  so. 


CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  StaggersI 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes  on  two  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
written  that  a  very  ancient  people  en- 
tered upon  an  Important  public  project. 
Details  are  scanty,  but  it  seems  that  they 
had  made  due  preparation  for  the  work, 
and  were  making  reasonable  progress. 
Then  something  happened;  they  fell  to 
arguing.  The  work  stopped,  and  the  proj- 
ect was  abandoned. 

There  may  be  some  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  project  should  have  been 
started  or  not.  The  builders  have  been 
accused  of  gross  presumption.  The  accu- 
sation was  made  by  those  who  had  ever>' 
reason  to  hate  the  builders  and  to  dis- 
trust them  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  these  people  had  suf- 
fered, a  short  time  previously,  a  griev- 
ous national  calamity,  and  what  they 
were  doing  might  be  considered  an  effort 
to  avert  a  similar  disaster  in  the  future. 

For  the  project  was  Babel.  And  the 
Greek  form  of  this  name  is  Babylon, 
which  in  modem  eyes  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  evil.  Yet  in  its  day  Babylon  was  a 
great  and  powerful  city,  or  empire.  The 
remains  of  some  of  its  public  works  are 
still  visible,  and  among  them  are  found 
the  foundations  of  "towers"  apparently 
designed  to  raise  them  above  the  possible 
floodwaters  of  the  adjacent  rivers. 
Babel,  meanwhile,  remains  the  symbol  of 
frustration  and  retrogression 

In  any  event,  the  behavior  of  the 
people  of  that  period,  and  the  result  of 
that  behavior,  set  a  pattern  for  all  future 
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time.  Tlie  innate  tendency  of  tpe  hiuman 
species  is  toward  iInp^•ov•eInen^  toward  a 
better  world.  Time  after  tin|e  in  tiie 
world's  history  a  combinationjof  favor- 
able circumstances  has  seemed  to  make 
possible  the  realization  of  a  dream.  In 
subsequent  annals,  we  read  of  \  "Golden 
Age,"  when  all  men  were  virl|ious  and 
brave,  and  set  their  eyes  |oward  a 
worthy  ideal.  Then  somethingi  happens. 
Suddenly  we  find  them  divided  on  the 
means  of  reaching  the  goal,  "^le  dream 
is  forr;otten  in  a  confusion  of  |ongues. 

In  America,  the  year  1967  setms  to  of- 
fer a  good  example  of  the  th^ry  noted 
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above.  The  inhabitants  of  BaBel  in  the 
"Age  of  Confusion"  would  fe<a  quite  at 
home  here  today.  T 

Harmony  erupted  into  dfharmony 
quite  suddenly.  The  89th  Coiiress  had 
achieved  a  remarkable  record!  Advance 
against  what  President  Kenn^y  called 
the  "age  old  enemies  of  mankiid."  igno- 
rance, poverty,  disease,  discrlnlnation, 
and  injustice,  proceeded  on  evlry  front. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  vvk  had  all 
the  elements  required  to  win  the  battle 
fully  and  finally.  We  had  the  ,echnlcal 
know-how,  the  money  to  buy  i  'hat  was 
needed,  and  the  almost  unanit  lous  dis- 
position of  the  country  to  go  foi -ward. 

Then  the  90th  Congress  ope  led  in  a 
querulous  mood.  Not  that  anyo  ie  ques- 
tioned seriously  the  general  tj  end  and 
purpose  of  the  previous  advance.  It  was 
just  whether  it  ought  to  be  don^this  way, 
or  some  other  way.  The  major  toroblems 
of  the  country  centered  around  wietnam, 
crime  and  its  accompanying  riollng,  and 
the  matter  of  integrity  in  hiai  places. 
Counsel  as  to  the  proper  courseTo  pursue 
on  each  detail  of  each  problmi  varied 
from  one  possible  extreme  to  me  other. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  fanned  the 
flame  of  controversy.  It  uncovered  the 
half-dead  embers  of  industrial  conflict 
which  had  been  almost  smotheted  under 
the  accumulations  of  econonic  abun- 
dance. It  refused  to  yield  to  re|^son,  and 
provoked  divisions  which  have  Remained 
to  plague  us  through  the  year.  | 

The  difference  between  the  fe9th  and 
90th  Congresses  shows  itself  lathe  vol- 
ume of  legislation  enacted,  vhe  89th 
Congress  produced  810  pieces  «  legisla- 
tion, 349  in  the  first  session,  «1  In  the 
second.  As  of  early  December,  |the  90th 
Congress,  in  the  first  session,  haJ  enacted 
167  public  laws.  If  the  actlvlt3«of  Con- 
gress is  to  be  measured  by  the  rlimber  of 
laws  produced,  the  90th  will  liirdly  do 
better  than  half  what  the  89th  ^id.  up  to 
a  comparable  time.  | 

The  character  of  the  legislate  n  enact- 
ed furnishes  further  clues  to  the  «ndency 
of  Congress  to  proceed  cautlousls  ,  A  hasty 
and  hence  not  necessarily  accuri  te  check 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  167  acts 
placed  on  the  statute  books  by  i  arly  Ete- 
cember  indicates  that  26  of  tl  em  deal 
with  appropriations.  Settlement  of  vari- 
ous Indian  claims  required  14  ac  s.  Other 
deals  about  land  and  property  n  which 
the  Government  had  some  eqult;  took  14 
more.  Commemorative  medals  for  his- 
toric events,  special  days  to  i  elebrate 
various  matters,  and  similar  Iten  s  of  suf- 
ficient significance  to  justify  le  jlslation 
took  at  least  12  more.  To  settle  t  le  prob- 


lems of  tobacco  allotments  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  four  laws ;  the  same  number 
was  used  for  bankruptcy  difficulties,  and 
likewise  to  provide  for  the  pensions  of  re- 
tired lighthouse  employees  and  their 
widows.  As  noted  previously,  the  railroad 
controversy  spawned  three  separate  laws, 
not  to  mention  endless  days — and 
nights — of  anxious  negotiation.  These 
groups  comprise  81,  nearly  half  of  the 
new  pieces  of  legislation. 

There  is  no  intention  to  tack  the  label 
of  trivial  on  this  work.  It  is  only  unemo- 
tional, nothing  to  fight  about.  Similar 
problems  come  up  every  session.  The  ap- 
propriation measures — including  those 
not  through  the  hopper  when  this  count 
was  made — stir  up  adequate  controversy. 
But  In  the  long  run  they  are  like  the 
grocery  bill.  We  may  fuss  and  fume,  but 
they  have  to  be  paid. 

A  somewhat  closer  look  at  the  remain- 
ing 86  measures  makes  it  possible  to  de- 
termine the  real  intent  and  direction  of 
Congress.  Some  descriptive  words  might 
be  used:  Cautious;  frugal;  hesitant.  And 
examples  to  fit  each  descriptive  word 
might  be  cited.  For  instance,  we  passed 
a  foreign  aid  bill,  but  we  cut  it  down. 
Likewise  with  various  construction  proj- 
ects. The  economic  aid  program  is  still 
hanging  on  the  ropes.  Education  did  not 
get  the  attention  it  commanded  in  the 
last  Congress.  We  attacked  the  crime 
problem,  again  with  some  uncertainty 
and  caution.  While  urban  problems  of 
transportation,  housing,  and  so  forth,  are 
considered  to  be  critical,  they  are  dealt 
with  only  cautiously  and  hesitantly. 

Looking  still  more  sharply  into  the 
mass  of  1967  legislation,  we  find  one 
category  in  which  the  venturesomeness 
and  imaginativeness  of  1966  is  somewhat 
in  evidence.  The  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  has  been  disposed  to  give  at- 
tention to  domestic  needs,  to  do  things 
for  people,  just  plain  people,  who  have 
for  too  long  been  pushed  aside  in  favor 
of  world-shaking  problems.  This  has  been 
a  homeward-looking  Congress.  A  few- 
examples   to  illustrate: 

Public  Law  90-77  puts  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  on  the  same  footing  as 
veterans  of  previous  wars.  In  our  admira- 
tion of  their  conduct,  we  have  failed  pre- 
viously to  show  our  appreciation  of  their 
self-sacrifice. 

Law  No.  150  advances  the  1966  efforts 
to  increase  highway  .safety  by  strength- 
ening the  powers  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee. 

No.  129  is  acclaimed  as  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act.  It  sets  up  the  Initial 
machinery  for  producing  and  distribu- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  fea- 
turing artistic,  cultural  and  information- 
al material  free  from  the  limitations  of 
commercial  radio  and  television.  It 
means  a  hberal  education  for  all  ages, 
and  may  well  become  the  most  Important 
achievement  of  the  communication 
media  up  to  date. 

Pour  significant  health  measures 
crown  the  labors  of  the  90th  Congress, 
two  of  them  Included  in  the  list  of  167 
noted  above,  and  two  others  In  the  final 
stages  of  adjustment,  and  destined  to  re- 
ceive numbers  before  this  reaches  print. 

No.  31  is  entitled  "The  Mental  Health 
Amendment."  and  provides  for  the  con- 


struction and  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  for  research 
into  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 
It  promises  not  only  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  mental  breakdown  and  impair- 
ment, but  to  restore  to  useful  and  pro- 
ductive life  thousands  of  our  unfortu- 
nate citizens. 

No.  148  is  known  as  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
It  Is  an  initial  step  toward  freeing  the 
air  we  breathe  from  the  contamination  of 
unnecessary  pollutants. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 
of  1967  also  set  up  community  facilities 
for  the  study  and  treatment  of  mental 
conditions,  this  time  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. It  is  recognized  today  that  the 
mentally  retarded  can  be  helped,  and 
bringing  the  facilities  for  treatment  into 
the  local  community  makes  them  avail- 
able where  otherwise  they  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  who  could  use 
them.  Tnis  act  will  bear  the  number  170. 

The  fourth  in  this  list,  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967  sets  up 
Federal  assistance  for  comprehensive 
health  planning,  for  experimentation 
and  demonstration.  This  assistance  will 
be  available  to  suitable  health  agencies 
in  the  communities,  and  again  will  bring 
usable  health  projects  within  reach  of 
the  average  citizen.  The  number  of  this 
act  will  be  174. 

A  fifth  health  measure  is  being  added 
to  the  list.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
is  designed  to  require  fireproofing  .stand- 
ards for  various  fabrics  used  in  the  home. 
It  will  help  to  protect  against  the  horrors 
of  Injury  and  death  due  to  sudden  fires 
in  combustible  fabrics.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  enactment  number  of  this  measure  is 
not  available. 

Public  Law  90-146  establishes  a  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety.  It  deals  with 
the  growing  number  of  appliances  and 
other  devices  in  common  use  today,  and 
with  the  imposition  of  regulations  which 
will  tend  to  make  their  use  accident  free. 

This  is  to  a  certain  extent  experi- 
mental legislation.  It  may  be  imperfect, 
and  need  revision.  More  importantly,  It 
must  be  enforced  No  legislation  enforces 
itself.  It  must  be  watched  for  deficiencies 
and  errors,  and  corrected  as  circum- 
stances require.  This  will  remain  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  future  Con- 
gresses. 

This  legislation  definitely  represents 
progress.  Flight  of  the  nine  new  acts  listed 
above  passed  through  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  am  In 
a  position  to  know  that  serious  doubts 
existed  about  every  one  of  them.  Yet  in 
the  end  sol>er  discussion  developed  a  con- 
sensus that  could  be  supported  with  little 
regard  for  party  lines.  In  the  House,  a 
number  of  the  acts  pa.ssed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Men  can  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences in  the  public  interest. 

The  great  f  orw  ard  movement  of  society 
which  has  characterized  the  last  few 
years  has  not  been  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks,  then.  It  has  been  slowed  down, 
perhaps  wisely.  But  this  must  not  be  an- 
other Babel.  The  fight  against  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind  must  not  be  abandoned. 
It  must  be  resumed,  vigorously.  In  Just 
a  short  time  the  days  will  lengthen  and 
the  sun  will  strengthen.  In  like  manner 
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our  courage  and  our  confidence  must 
strengthen  and  prepare  itself  for  the  new 
year  of  clearer  vision  and  brighter  op- 
portunity. This  benign  civilization,  with 
all  its  power  to  produce  abundantly,  to 
sympathize  widely,  and  to  plan  with  vi- 
sion and  wisdom  must  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  The  future  lies  ahead;  what  is 
back  of  us  is  moving  toward  decay  and 
obliteration. 

Some  years  ago  the  whole  population 
of  a  budding  nation  was  in  a  tight  spot, 
confused  and  uncertain  and  ready  to 
throw  in  the  towel.  Their  leader  got  a 
message:  "Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  go  forward."  He  raised 
his  cane  and  brought  it  down  like  a  blow, 
and  their  diflSculties  dissolved  before 
them.  Does  this  mean  anything  today? 


REBELLION 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
definition.  Rebellion:  open,  organized, 
armed  resistance  to  constituted  author- 
ity. Other  words  less  ominous  are  being 
used  in  connection  with  uprisings  up  and 
down  and  across  the  Nation — riot,  in- 
surrection, revolt.  Rebellion  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  rejection  of  government. 
I  submit  that  rel)elllon  is  exactly  what 
we  are  faced  with.  That  it  is  open  and 
that  it  is  armed  is  evident.  That  it  is  or- 
ganized may  be  inferred  from  its  con- 
sistent character  wherever  it  appears. 
It  Is  preached  openly  by  a  number  of  agi- 
tators. It  is  condoned  by  substantial  and 
organized  groups,  openly  and  with  due 
consideration  of  where  it  leads.  It  is  not 
condemned  by  the  recognized  leaders  of 
various  groups  which  either  preach  it  or 
condone  it.  The  situation  conforms  to 
the  definition. 

As  for  those  of  us  who  neither  support 
nor  justify  the  disorder,  there  Is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  something  must  be 
done.  What?  By  whom? 

Leave  the  first  question  for  a  moment 
and  consider  the  second.  At  the  moment, 
the  fingers  of  the  Nation  seem  to  be 
pointed  at  the  Congress  with  the  plea  to 
do  something. 

The  fimctlon  of  Congress,  as  an  orga- 
nized branch  of  Government,  is  to  enact 
legislation.  Is  there  need  for  specific  leg- 
islation in  this  crisis? 

The  acts  of  the  rebels  in  contravention 
of  law  and  order  are  simple  and  direct. 
They  Include:  Destruction  of  property; 
robbery;  ar.son;  murder.  Every  one  of 
these  acts  is  prohibited  by  law.  on  the 
State,  local,  or  National  level,  or  on  all 
three.  No  additional  legislation  is  needed 
to  deal  with  these  acts. 

Coordinate  with  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  are  the  executive  and 
judicial.  The  executive  branch  is  repre- 
sented by  police  ofiBcers,  by  the  mayors 
of  cities,  by  State  Governors,  and  finally 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Each  one  of  them  takes  upon  himself 
a  solemn  obligation  to  enforce  the  law — 
to  enforce  the  law  as  It  is,  not  as  he 


happens  to  think  it  ought  to  be.  Each 
one  is  empowered  by  law  to  use  force 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  law.  Law 
cannot  be  enforced  imiformly  without 
resort  to  physical  force.  If  a  man  is  not 
willing  to  employ  physical  force  lawfully, 
he  should  not  accept  an  executive  posi- 
tion. Or,  if  he  does  accept  it,  and  then 
willfully  and  knowingly  violates  his  vow 
of  oflBce,  he  should  be  removed  from 
office. 

In  this  series  of  disturbances  all  across 
the  country,  we  have  the  sickening  spec- 
tacle of  complete  abdication  of  execu- 
tive responsibility  to  preserve  order.  The 
police,  acting  under  the  orders  of  their 
superiors  or  of  the  mayor,  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, stand  by  and  watch  looting  and 
arson.  A  "carnival  atmosphere"  pre- 
vails. The  National  Guard  is  ordered  out, 
and  given  strict  orders  not  to  use  un- 
necessary force — which  means:  "Don't 
shoot  unless  somebody  is  about  to  blow 
your  own  brains  out."  Federal  troops  fol- 
low, and  they,  too,  get  Into  the  action 
only  with  extreme  reluctance.  All  along 
the  executive  line  the  policy  is:  "Don't 
hurt  anybody.  Avoid  brutality." 

Meanwhile  the  news  media  make  a 
spectacle  of  the  disturbance.  The  "riot- 
ers" appear  on  the  television  screen  in 
obvious  jubilation  over  the  helplessness 
of  the  police.  The  leader  is  automatically 
converted  Into  a  hero.  If  one  happens 
to  be  captured  by  the  police,  he  is  im- 
mediately turned  loose  under  judicial 
procedures,  which  always  seem  immedi- 
ately available  to  someone  who  flaunts 
authority.  He  emerges  from  the  lockup 
surroimded  by  swarms  of  photographers 
and  newsmen,  who  cluster  around  him 
in  abject  adulation  and  demand  a  "state- 
ment." Thev  get  it  In  terms  of  vilifica- 
tion and  defiance  of  the  Government, 
and  the  whole  is  Immediately  put  on  the 
television  screen  and  the  front  page  of 
the  newspapers.  To  imdertake  the  role 
of  the  successful  instigator  of  a  riot  Is 
a  much  surer  road  to  Immortality  than 
to  perform  some  notable  service  to  hu- 
manity or  some  act  of  heroic  sacrifice. 
The  criminals  and  the  rebels  just  love  it. 
It  makes  them  somebody  when  they  are 
otherwise  nobodies. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  looked  inside  a 
history  book  knows  that  the  first  order  of 
business  of  any  government,  democratic 
or  autocratic,  is  to  preserve  domestic  or- 
der. Otherwise  it  falls,  either  to  an  exter- 
nal aggressor  or  to  an  internal  rebel.  The 
sands  of  time  are  cluttered  with  the  dry 
bones  of  forgotten  nations  whose  public 
oCQcials  failed  in  their  duty. 

It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  say,  and  per- 
haps no  responsible  individual  who 
carries  in  him  the  faintest  spark  of  hu- 
manity should  say  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  responsible  public  official  should  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  truth.  And  the  horrible 
truth  is  that  violence  against  established 
law  can  be  countered  only  by  equal  or 
greater  violence  in  defense  of  that  law. 

A  little  consideration  will  lead  to  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  man,  being  a 
fiesh  eating  animal,  is  by  nature  just  like 
all  other  carnivora.  He  lives  by  violence 
in  his  natural  state.  He  perishes  if  he 
does  not  use  it.  Chillzation  is  In  essence 
an  attempt  to  substitute  regulated  com- 
petition for  violence.  On  man,  civiliza- 


tion is  only  a  veneer,  and  a  thin  veneer 
at  that.  Barely  beneath  the  surface  is 
that  savager>'  which  is  man's  true  na- 
ture. The  veneer  cracks  under  pressure, 
and  the  savage  emerges.  He  answers  only 
to  savagery.  The  lamb  cannot  lie  down 
safely  with  the  lion  as  long  as  the  lion 
remains  a  lion,  and  therefore  a  flesh 
eater. 

A  pusillanimous  excuse  Is  currently 
offered  for  the  failure  of  ofl5cialdom  to 
employ  the  only  effective  response  to 
public  disorder.  It  is  that  segments  of 
our  society  suffer  grievances  which  have 
not  been  redressed.  Possibly  they  do. 
With  all  our  modern  wisdom,  we  have 
not  even  been  able  to  define  justice,  let 
alone  establish  it.  Some  of  us  do  the  best 
we  can  to  help  the  other  fellow  along. 
All  the  factors  which  insure  success  In 
life  cannot  be  enumerated  or  brought 
into  action.  Certainly  it  is  the  continuing 
purpose  of  this  Nation  to  give  every  citi- 
zen every  chance  possible.  Reforms  in 
social  organization  and  procedure  come 
only  with  knowiedge  and  experience. 
And  this  coimtry  has  demonstrated  its 
disposition  to  experiment  with  new  ideas 
and  to  adopt  them  as  they  prove  work- 
able. The  present  is  better  than  the  past 
and  the  future  offers  bright  promise  of 
still  better.  But  if  this  Nation  falls  under 
violence,  all  its  present  benevolence  and 
all  its  promise  of  the  future  falls  with 
it. 

So  I  say  to  all  elected  and  apE>ointed 
executives,  to  the  judiciary  likewise,  en- 
force the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  en- 
force it  without  favor  or  squeamishness. 
Then  a  peaceful  and  orderly  society  can 
use  its  brains  and  its  energy  to  build  a 
society  which  is  Increasingly  just  and 
helpful  to  all  Its  citizens. 


THE    1970    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFER- 
ENCE ON   AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  L.mrd]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  I  Introduced  Joint  Resolution  921 
calling  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  to  be  held  in  1970.  At  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  speak  further  in  support 
of  the  need  and  timeliness  of  such  a  Con- 
ference to  meet  squarely  the  Issues  that 
confront  the  elderly  of  our  Nation  and  to 
recognize  the  potential  manpower  and 
experience  of  this  growing  segment  of 
our  society.  To  date,  it  has  been  used  pri- 
marily as  a  ploy  by  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations that  have  exploited  them  or 
used  them  for  purposes  that  do  not  pro- 
mote their  best  interests  or  the  national 
welfare. 

It  was  approximately  10  years  ago  that 
our  late  colleague  and  friend,  John  E. 
Fogarty,  introduced  the  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  which  was  held  January  9-12, 
1961.  You  will  recall  that  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  was  planned  and  developed  as  a  bi- 
partisan forum  that  involved  approxi- 
mately 3,000  of  the  country's  leaders  and 
experts  in  the  field  of  aging. 

■The  need  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  role 
of  the  older  American  In  our  society  and 
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the  urgency  to  establish  moretlearly  the 
areas  for  research,  training,  cfcmonstra- 
tion,  and  individual  initlativeTrwas  never 
more  pressing.  ( 

There  is  every  reason  to  exiect  that  a 
White  House  Conference  in  »70  would 
be  even  more  productive  thai  the  first 
national  forum.  At  that  time,  fie  specter 
of  medicare  was  very  much  li  evidence 
in  the  deliberations  and  the  itcommen- 
dations  that  were  developed  bf  the  con- 
ferees. Notwithstanding,  the  Oonference 
was  judged  impartially  as  a  uccess.  A 
complete  listing  of  the  legislat  on  affect- 
ing older  persons  passed  sine*  the  1961 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Is 
most  impressive.  Many  of  the  acts  had 
their  origin  in  proposals  or  r  ^solutions 
that  represented  a  concensus  o:  the  dele- 
gates at  the  forum. 

A  distinct  advantage  in  pla  ming  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1970  would  be  the  existence  of  State  or- 
ganizations on  aging  that  wei  ?  created 
to  implement  the  first  Confei  »nce  and 
which  have  continued  in  most  States  as 
the  focal  point  for  action  in  ag  ng  at  the 
State  and  community  levels. 

The  existence  of  the  Nationi  1  Associ- 
ation of  State  Units  on  Aging  vill  rein- 
force the  efforts  of  national  1  sgislation 
and  create  a  degree  of  coordln  tion  and 
cooperation  that  was  not  possil  le  during 
the  preplanning  stages  of  the  |961  Con- 
ference. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  unfinis  led  busi- 
ness of  the  first  Conference  Isfthe  need 
to  establish  areas  of  resODnslbility 
among  government  agencies  at^ll  levels 
national  organizations — publiciand  pri- 
vate, and  of  older  persons  thetfiselves  In 
the  many  areas  of  health.  inc($ie.  hous- 
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Without  intending  to  critici^ 
determine  the  outcome  of  a  IS 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  w« 

First.  Hope  to  overcome  wht 
to  be  open  competition  for  clier.^„  -...v.wt, 
the  various  Federal  agencies  w|th  grant 
and     service     programs     affecting     the 
elderly;  ^ 

Second.  Expect  to  evaluate  and  recom- 
mend programs  to  meet  the  ieeds  for 
preretirement  planning  in  view  pf  earlier 
retirement  now  possible  un 
contracts.  Federal  service  and 
security  program; 

Third.  Appraise  the  develo» 
housing  for  the  elderly  to  dete 
effect  of  large  communities  of 
sons  and  the  full  spectrum  of 
rangements  possible  In  the  la 
designed   and   priced   to   insu 
and  independence; 

Fourth.  Demonstrate  the  benfeflts  pos- 
sible under  the  recently  enacted  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Aot  of  1967 
and  the  effect  of  education  and^  research 
in  the  removing  of  age  barrlette  to  em- 
ployment and  the  creation  of  opportuni- 
ties for  continuing  service; 

Fifth.  Assess  the  success  an^  further 
implementation  necessary  to  heet  the 
manpower  training  estimates  Intthe  cur- 
rent study  being  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recently  extendfed  Older 
Americans  Act;  \ 

Sixth.  Judge  the  cffectiveneis  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Departinent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfai^B.  Incor- 
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porating  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service; 

Seventh.  Estimate  the  degree  to  which 
the  elderly  poor  have  been  assisted  by 
the  programs  designed  for  them  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Eighth.  Rate  the  progress  in  expand- 
ing adult  education  programs  to  update 
the  knowledge  of  older  persons  and  keep 
them  actively  involved  in  the  mainstream 
of  community  living; 

Ninth.  Value  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
sumer programs  that  influence  the  lives 
of  older  persons: 

Tenth.  Prepare  a  blueprint  for  action 
that  will  place  programs  and  people  into 
the  niches  of  responsibility  that  best  re- 
flect their  expertise  and  ability  to  work 
together  to  create  a  climate  of  dignity 
and  purpose  for  today  s  older  Americans 
and  to  create  positive  goals  for  the  ma- 
ture adults  of  tomorrow. 

It  Is.  therefore,  my  hope  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, you  will  give  high  priority  to  this 
legislation  and  take  positive  action  to  al- 
low for  a  maximum  time  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  complete  success  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1970. 


EXPANSION  OF  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  United  States  joined  with  30  other 
countries  to  establish  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  creation  of  this  institu- 
tion reflects  the  growing  spirit  of  deter- 
mination among  the  Asian  countries  to 
combine  forces  in  the  development  of 
their  full  economic  and  social  potential. 
The  basic  function  of  the  Bank  Is  to  con- 
sist of  financing  of  economic  progress  In 
Asia,  through  loans  made  to  these 
developing  countries  on  conventional 
terms.  There  are.  however,  many  impor- 
tant and  economically  justifiable  pro- 
grams, highly  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  a  viable  and  self -sustaining  economy, 
for  which  conventional  financing  would 
not  be  appropriate.  It  is  for  such  purposes 
that  the  Bank  has  prop>osed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  special  funds  program,  and  It 
is  to  this  program  that  President  John- 
son has  suggested  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
up  to  $200  million. 

The  very  creation  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  is  a  tribute  to  the  forces 
of  mutual  cooperation  which  are  gaining 
strength  in  this  region.  The  Bank  further 
represents  an  example  of  the  multilateral 
efforts  that  the  United  States  has  so  jus- 
tifiably been  try  in  to  foster  between  ad- 
vanced and  emerging  countries  and 
among  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. The  great  advantage  of  multilat- 
eral as  opposed  to  bilateral  cooperation 
lies  in  its  ability  to  promote  economic 
and  social  progress  with  fewer  political 
overtones,  and  in  its  tendency  to  endow 
the  participating  developing  nations  with 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  considering  the 
proposal  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
special  funds  program,  it  might  be  help- 
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ful  to  reexamine,  for  a  moment,  the  gen- 
eral structure  and  functions  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  The  membership  of 
the  Bank  consists  of  19  Asian  countries 
and  12,  including  the  United  States,  from 
outside  the  Asian  region.  The  Bank's  au- 
thorized  capital  is  $1,100  million,  of 
which  $965  million  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  present  membership.  The  total 
subscription  by  economically  advanced 
countries  is  $657.6  million,  of  which  $200 
million  constitutes  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion— which  is  matched  by  that  of 
Japan.  The  developing  country  members 
account  for  the  remaining  subscription 
of  $307.4  million.  Voting  rights  in  the 
Bank  are  weighted  according  to  each  na- 
tion's contribution. 

The  ordinary  activities  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  are  limited  to  hard 
loans,  directed  either  to  particular  pro- 
grams or  to  the  various  national  develop- 
ment banks,  which  could  then  sublend 
for  smaller  projects. 

The  projects  for  which  the  Bank 
might,  under  Its  normal  authority,  ex- 
tend loans  are  not  specifically  delimited 
In  Its  articles;  a  variety  of  development 
programs  could  be  eligible:  infrastruc- 
ture creation,  agricultural  improve- 
ments, encouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise In  Industry.  These  loans  will  gen- 
erally be  made  on  terms  similar  to  those 
of  the  World  Bank:  6-percent  interest 
with  maturities  up  to  25  to  30  years. 

There  are  some  projects,  however,  for 
which  such  terms  would  be  too  severe. 
Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  time  required  for  it  to  produce 
substantial  economic  returns,  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  of  the  recipi- 
ent country,  conventional  loan  terms 
might  prove  so  restrictive  as  to  prevent 
the  initiation  of  the  desired  program.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  authority  was  pro- 
vided In  its  Charter  for  the  Bank,  upon 
special  vote  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
to  devote  up  to  10  percent  of  its  regular 
paid-in  capital  to  special  funds  purposes. 
Such  fimds  might  be  used  to  extend  low- 
Interest  concessional  loans,  to  provide 
financing  for  projects  which  could  not  be 
undertaken  if  capital  could  be  obtained 
only  at  conventional  cost.  Under  this 
regular  authority,  however,  the  funds 
which  could  be  made  available  for  such 
soft  loans  would  be  extremely  limited 
Therefore,  the  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  an  expanded  special  funds  program 
was  advanced. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  propcsal 
encompass  increased  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  multi- 
lateral efforts  and  strengthened  regional 
cooperation.  Envisioned  as  the  initial 
beneficiaries  of  the  soft  loans  imder  this 
special  funds  program  are  several  high 
priority  development  projects,  mainly  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Into  which  considerable 
investigation  and  planning  have  already 
gone.  These  would  consist  of  regional 
agricultural  development,  a  regional 
transportation  and  communications  pro- 
gram in  Southeast  Asia,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  River  Basin — which 
would  affect  an  area  of  some  238.000 
square  miles — equal  to  that  of  California 
and  New  York  State  combined — and  a 
population  of  30  million  people. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  note  some  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  types  of  projects 
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which  could  be  financed  through  the  use 
of  special  funds.  Under  the  heading  of 
high-priority  agricultural  development 
projects  are  the  following: 

First.  Projects  or  programs  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  infrastruc- 
tures such  as  those  for  irrigation  and 
drainage,  land  improvement  and  recla- 
mation: 

Second.  Projects  or  programs  for  the 
introduction  or  improvement  of  farmers 
organizations  such  as  credit  cooperatives 
and  of  marketing  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural products; 

Third.  Projects  or  programs  related  to 
manufacture  of  the  materials  directly 
necessary  to  stabilize  or  to  Increase  ag- 
ricultural production,  or  those  related 
to  simple  processing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  improve   their  marketability; 

Fourth.  Projects  or  programs  for  re- 
search and  extension  of  agricultural 
techniques; 

Fifth.  Other  projects  or  programs  de- 
sig:ned  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
progress  in  rural  communities. 

The  following  programs  in  the  field  of 
transportation  and  communication  are 
obviously  vital  to  the  development  of 
active,  responsive  economies: 

First.  Common  p>ort  arrangements  and 
upgrading  of  national  ports  as  a  benefit 
to  regional  cooperation ; 

Second.  Improved  land  transport  fa- 
cilities related  to  the  Asian  highway; 

Third.  Improvement  in  air  transport 
facilities; 

Fourth.  Improvement  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  communications  net.  particularly 
for  traffic  between  capitals  of  countries 
in  the  region ; 

Fifth.  Improvement  of  coastal  ship- 
ping facilities,  particularly  those  affect- 
ing regional  commerce. 

The  Mekong  development  program  is 
one  which  encompasses  a  large  land 
area  and  population  within  the  bound- 
aries of  four  Southeast  Asian  countries — 
Thailand,  Laos.  Cambodia,  South  Viet- 
nam. The  initial  investigations  of  the 
potential  of  this  region  were  undertaken 
by  the  four  nations  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  Among  the  ac- 
tivities which  would  benefit  from  Asian 
Development  Bank  special  fund  financ- 
ing are  the  following : 

First.  Feasibility  studies  on  trlbuUry 
dam  sites; 

Second.  Feasibility  studies  on  potential 
main  stream  dam  sites; 

Third.  Construction  financing  for  dam 
projects  that  provide  power,  irrigation, 
or  both,  to  the  bordering  States; 

Fourth.  Feasibility  studies  of  bridge 
crossings,  cargo  handling  and  boat  build- 
ing facilities,  and  improvement  of  the 
navigation  channel; 

Fifth.  An  over-all  appraisal  of  the 
existing  Mekong  Development  Program 
by  competent  International  experts  In 
the  field  of  river  basin  and  area  devel- 
opment. 

To  insure  that  the  fund  retains  Its 
multilateral  character,  the  United  States 
would  contribute  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  contributions  of  the  other  participat- 
ing nations  constituted  a  majority  of  the 
total  resources  In  the  special  fund.  Al- 
though our  contribution  to  any  indi- 
vidual   project    might    constitute    more 


than  50  percent  of  the  funds  used  on 
that  particular  project,  this  would  be 
offset  on  some  other  project  in  which  our 
share  of  the  financing  would  be  propor- 
tionately lower,  thus,  our  share  of  the 
total  funds  would  always  be  less  than 
half. 

The  U.S.  contribution  would  be  so 
constructed  as  to  place  the  least  possible 
burden  on  our  budget  and  balance  of 
payments.  As  is  the  case  with  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  most  international  institu- 
tions, our  contribution  to  the  special 
fund  would  be  in  the  form  of  letters  of 
credit  rather  than  cash  payments:  these 
would  be  drawn  upon  only  when  required 
for  use  in  a  particular  project.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  we  would  contribute  ap- 
proximately $50  miUion  a  year  for  4 
years:  the  proposed  authorization  would 
not  involve  any  expenditure  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

In  order  to  prevent  our  participation 
in  the  special  fimd  from  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  United  States  would  stipu- 
late that  our  contribution  should  be 
used  for  capital  financing  and  technical 
assistance  only  In  the  form  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  Thus,  the  deficit  item  of 
capital  outflow  would  be  matched  by  a 
surplus,  export  item  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  And,  since  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  projects  financed  with  special  funds 
would  have  been  undertaken  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  facility,  there  would  be  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  these  U.S. 
exports  would  have  taken  place  even 
without  our  contributions. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  summarj'  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that 
U.S.  participation  in  the  special  fimds 
program  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
would  be  an  act  of  great  value  both  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  friendl>'  nations  of 
Asia.  Our  commitment  to  the  further- 
ance of  economfc  development  in  the 
emerging  nations  is  one  which,  in  terms 
of  such  goals  as  ultimate  mutual  pros- 
perity and  political  stability,  cannot  be 
faulted.  Approval  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  special  fund  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  would  represent  a 
constructive  step  in  this  direction  which, 
with  the  least  possible  burden  on  us, 
could  vastly  promote  regional  economic 
development  and  cooperation  among  the 
Asian  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  issue  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
it  be  accorded  the  high  priority  It  de- 
serves. Our  participation  must  be  given 
favorable  consideration  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress reconvenes  for  the  next  session. 


RESTRICTION  OF  TRAVEL 

Mr  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  12.  1967.  Senator 
FuLLBRiGHT.  of  Arkansas,  on  behalf  of 
the   administration,   introduced    legisla- 


tion designed  to  promote  our  foreign 
policy  by  authorizing  the  Secretary-  of 
State  to  restrict  the  travel  of  citizens 
and  nationals  of  the  United  States  where 
unrestricted  travel  wotild  seriously  im- 
pair the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

This  legislation  is  needed.  It  is  over- 
due. And  it  is  distressing  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  need  for  it  has  been  dramatically 
illustrated  by  one  Stokel>'  Carmichael. 
a  pitifully  confused  American  citizen 
who  believes  that  the  path  to  progress 
lies  along  a  road  of  raicial  hatred,  vio- 
lence and  rejection  of  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  share  a  deep  con- 
tempt for  the  philosophy  which  Car- 
michael and  his  like  espouse.  There  is 
no  place  for  it  in  America  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  rejected. 

We  have  learned  painfully  that  the 
progress  which  we  seek  in  extending 
first-class  citizenship  to  all  Americans 
will  be  slow  in  coming.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  legislate  progress  and  we  have 
made  measurable  gains.  But  the  progress 
we  seek  must  ultimately  come  from  the 
hearts  of  all  men  and  until  that  tran- 
spires our  goal  will  not  be  reached.  Only 
time  can  carry  us  along  this  path  and, 
while  we  continue  our  efforts,  we  must 
exercise  patience  in  the  face  of  frustra- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  for  the  work 
they  have  done  in  this  field,  a  field  which 
is  the  most  urgent  in  America  today  and 
perhaps  in  cur  entire  history. 

Also,  I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  for  their  efforts  in 
support  of  the  progress  we  have  made. 
Without  their  help  and  dedication  to 
progress  we  would  not  have  reached  the 
point  which  we  have  reached  today.  And 
even  those  who  have  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  passed  have,  for  the 
most  part,  not  been  in  opposition  because 
of  prejudice  or  bigotry,  but  because  they 
sincerely  believed  that  what  we  have 
done  was  not  necessarily  the  best  ap- 
proach. 

But  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  external  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  this  country  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned  are  those 
who  believe  to  the  contrary. 

Therefore,  while  I  find  c'istasteful  the 
necessity  to  prohibit  the  right  of  travel 
by  any  American  citizen  to  any  foreign 
nation,  nonetheless,  in  this  instance  in- 
volving the  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  our  Nation,  it  is  necessary. 

The  man  who  happens  to  be  involved 
directly  here  is  Stokely  Carmichael.  But 
It  is  not  the  individual  that  is  important, 
it  is  the  act.  If  we  idly  stand  by  and  per- 
mit one  misguided  individual  these  lib- 
erties then  others  will  be  encouraged  to 
follow.  This  must  not  be  permitted. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  Justice 
Department,  upon  Carmichael's  return 
to  the  United  States,  a  country  which  he 
has  vilified  and  defiled,  would  have 
brought  charges  against  him.  I  had  urged 
Attorney  General  Clark  to  press  charges 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  again 
that  this  action  be  taken. 

Therefore.  I  am  pri\'ileged  to  introduce 
in  the  House  the  legislation  which  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Admlnistra- 
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Lion.  I  commend  President  Jdinson  and 
the  Department  of  State  for  t^eir  efforts 
and  I  also  commend  consideration  of  the 
legislation  to  my  collcaKucs, 


I 


THE  COMMUNITY'S  ROLE  IN 
URBAN   REBUILDING 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Sfjeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  jentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Pul'^n]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p<^t  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneovji  matter. 


But  you  also  know  that  cities  everywhere 
In  this  Nation  have  turned  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance  on  a  variety .  of 
problems  and  It  Is  hardly  a  surprise. 

State  and  local  governments  have  in- 
creased their  expenditures  65  percent  over 
the  past  six  years.  Yet  their  urban  needs  and 
deficiencies  have  only  continued  to  grow. 
No  one  In  any  major  city  today  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  that,  or  have  It  proved  to  him. 

There   Is   a   catalogue  of   ixrban   problems 


and  the  creation  of  wholly  new  devices  and 
mechanisms. 

In  looking  over  our  continuing  programs 
we  are  leaving  very  little  unscathed,  or  un- 
touched—and certainly  little  that  Is  unex- 
amined. Here  Is  what  I  mean: 

—We  have  the  30-year-old  low-rent  public 
housing  program  under  the  microscope.  It  u 
one  of  the  programs  In  which  we  simply 
must  get  more  housing  for  the  lowest-Income 
families  and  we  must  get  it  faster  than  ever 


Is  also  a  new  national  attitude  emerging  over 
the  past  few  years^a  partnership  of  action 
and  effort  that  President  Johnson  has  been 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temporej  Is  there     culling  "creative  federalism." 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  ientleman 
from  New  Mexico?  1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenneasee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  after  he  annoiiiced  that 
Nashville  had  been  awarded  ape  of  the 
first  model  city  grants,  Sewetary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developm^t  Robert 
C.  Weaver  went  to  Nashville  to  discuss 
with  housing  officials  and  otier  com 


that  demand  new  national  attention.  There     before.  We  are,  1  think,  developing  some  penc- 
il „i,„  „  _-.. ,  .......^ tratlng   Ideas   on   how   to  do   this.  Some  are 

Internal.  Others  are  external — and  one  of  the 
moit  exciting  called  Turnkey  is  spinning  off 
still  newer  Ideas  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
In  a  moment. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  also  dissecting  the  20- 
year-old  urban  renewal  program.  Already 
substantial  changes  have  been  made.  Pri- 
marlly  our  aim  here  Is  to  make  certain  that 
this  clty-and-nelghborhood-rebulldlng  pro- 
gram, which  costs  billions  of  dollars,  will 
give  the  highest  possible  priority  and 
emphasis  to  housing  those  who  most  need 
housing  assistance. 

In  still  another  effort,  we  are  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  which  over  the  past  30  years 
has  helped  40  million  American  families  to 
use  $100  billion  to  Improve  their  housing. 
What  we  want  now  Is  to  make  the  PHA  as 
signlflcant  In  Improving  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  poor  and  moderate-Income  families 


The  term  does  not  Imply  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  only  creative  member  of 
the  partnership.  Clearly  creativity  is  a  con- 
tribution demanded  of  all  the  partners — 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal.  But  you  can't 
use  a  phrase  like  "Creative  Pederal-State- 
Munlclpallsm" — at  least  you  cannot  use  It 
very  often   without  risking  a  fractured   Jaw. 

The  meaning  of  creative  federalism  is  ex- 
emplified here  tonight  In  Nashville.  In  your 
housing  and  urban  affairs  conference  of  last 


munlty  leaders  the  potential  oTthis  and  rr'e^^ar^TmpTersi^^  ^^^.o^^ZTlt  ^S^e 
other  Federal  programs  In  l^ildlng  a  by  the  community  to  make  a  fresh  Ld  en- 
better  city.  \  ergetlc  examination  of  your  urban  concerns. 
The  Secretary  pointed  out  Jthat  the  i  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Congress- 
model  cities  program  is  only  pne  of  a  '"a"  Richard  Pulton  is  a  central  figure  In  this 
number  of  new  tools  available  tb  citizens  effort,  He  is.  as  you  well  know,  a  central  flg- 
Who  want  to  breathe  new  life  tnto  their  """^  *'*°  '"  ^^^  national  concern  over  urban      and    neighborhoods   as    they   have    been  in 


IN    QrE 


cities.  The  Secretary's  spcec|i  to  the 
Citizens  for  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment dinner  has  lessons  That  are 
valuable  to  many  cities  throuaiout  the 
country.  f 

I  include  the  text  of  Secretary  Weav- 
er's remarks  at  this  point  in  thf  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CoMMUNrrv's  Role  it 
Rebuilding 

(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  pecretary, 
Department  of  Housing  and  UrUfan  Devel- 
opment, Citizens  for  Housing  aid  Urban 
Development  dinner,  Nashvlll#,  Term., 
November  16,  1967)  ; 

SUMMARY  i 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  seemed  tl|at  almost 
dally  there  are  new  Ideas  to  help  ghetto  resi- 
dents— to  provide  Jobs  and  housing  Our  new 
tools  Include  housing  built  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, or  leased,  or  rehabllltatedj  In  mass 
transit,  we  are  hard  at  work  on  |^e  tough 
problem  of  people  who  cannot  get  ttora  their 
home.?  to  Jobs,  or  hospitals,  schoolsj  or  thea- 
ters. Since  July  a  new  bus  service  dn  Nash- 
ville for  the  first  time,  links  3.300  passengers 
a  day  to  nine  hoepltals.  In  Sout^-Central 
Los  Angeles.  Including  Watts,  we  h^ve  a  new 
bus  service  carrying  2.600  passengers  a  day, 
hundreds  of  them  to  new  jobs  tttey  could 
not  otherwise  hold.  Something  new; and  dra- 
matic Is  going  on  across  the  whol^  field  of 
housing  and  urban  development.  Blit  it  will 
come  to  nothing  If  local  commuoitles  are 
unwilling  to  use  the  new  tools,  anf  to  take 
the  risks  inevitable  In  new  venture*, 


problems.  He  understands  as  well  as  anyone 
In  the  Congress  or  In  Washington  that  the 
urban  problems  of  this  Nation  are  now  so 
diverse,  so  urgent  and  so  complex  that  they 
have  Indeed  become  national  Issues  that  re- 
quire national  pKJilcles  and  resources. 

Nashville  has  long  been  active  In  public 
housing.  In  urban  renewal,  your  Capitol  Hill 
effort  attracted  national  admiration.  Of 
course,  the  Nashville-Davidson  County  con- 
solidation Is  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  of  us. 
whether  professionals  or  citizens,  who  want 
the  light  of  common  sense  Introduced  Into 
the  dark  and  confusing  world  of  overlapping, 
duplicating  governments. 

But  the  fact  that  a  new  attempt  Is  now  un- 
derway to  draw  together  a  broadly-based 
community  effort  In  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment demonstrates  that  Nashville  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  new  demands  and  new 
dimensions  in  this  search  for  a  livable  city. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  contribution 
I  can  make  to  this  effort — aside  from  wishing 
you  luck — Is  to  demonstrate  to  you  that 
Nashville  Is  not  unique  In  Its  problems,  only 
unique  In  Its  history,  geography  and  people. 
What  you  choose  to  do  about  your  problems 
Is  rightfully  your  decision — but  I  want  to  In- 
dicate what  some  of  the  options  are.  And  I 
begin  with  a  brief  look  at  some  recent  history. 

Three  years  ago  when  President  Johnson 
first  proclaimed  the  concept  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety, he  also  asserted  that  no  society  can 
be  gre;it  unless  Its  cities  are  great. 

Exactly  two  years  ago  this  month,  this 
Administration's  posture  toward  the  cities 
was  symbolized  by  the  creation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


One  of  my  colleagues  remarked  t^e  other     ment— the  first  Cabinet-level  department  in 


day  that,  if  anyone  believes  all  the  problems 
of  this  Nation  can  be  solved  In  Washington, 
he  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  serv^  about 
three  years  In  a  Federal  agency.  1 

If  that  experience  failed  to  shake  131s  con- 
viction that  Washington  Is  all-polwerful. 
then  he  probably  ought  to  be  compnltted 
somewhere  else — for  being  a  danger  tc  him- 
self and  others. 

No  one  here  tonight,  of  course,  lielleves 
Washington  has  all  the  solutions  to  urban 
problems,  or  any  other  problems. 

You  know  that  no  nctlon  taken  In  Wash- 
ington win.  In  itself.  b'Uld  any  houalng  or 
satisfy  any  other  urban  need  for  anj  com- 
munity. 


our  history  to  give  national  Impetus  and 
emphasis  to  urban  assistance. 

These  have  been  two  exciting  years.  We 
have  been  organizing  a  new  department.  I 
am  afraid  that  part  of  the  effort  will  Interest 
administrators  and  almost  no  one  else.  More 
Important  to  all  of  us,  we  have  been  estab- 
lishing a  new  direction,  a  new  philosophy, 
a  new  strategy  to  act  on  the  Imperative  that 
you  cannot  have  the  Great  Society  without 
the  Great  City. 

We  have  been  moving  essentially  In  two 
ways.  One  Involves  re-examlning  every  urban 
program  that  the  national  government  has 
had  underway — some  going  back  three  dec- 
ades. The  other  Involves  the  drawing  board 


helping  others. 

Finally  we  have  had  a  special  group  search- 
ing across  our  department  for  ways  to  speed 
up  the  process  of  acquiring  many  kinds  of 
aid  from  HUD.  In  other  words,  ways  to  cut 
red  tape.  The  goal  Is  to  cut  the  process  In 
half.  I  cannot  announce  any  miracles  here 
tonight,  but  I  do  find  the  ewly  work  of  this 
group  Is  encouraging. 

I  am  surprised  to  discover  that,  so  far,  I 
have  been  talking  about  changes  In  the  old- 
est and  best  known  of  our  programs.  This  Is 
not  a  usual  practice.  It  Is  far  more  typical 
for  me  to  emphasize  new  programs  and  new 
mechanisms.  I  have  taken  a  different  course 
here  tonight  because  I  am  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  good  deal  more  going  on  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  my  department  than  is 
widely  appreciated.. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  nobody  from 
HUD  goes  anywhere  these  days  without 
putting  considerable  stress  on  new  oppor- 
tunities. These  opportunities  are  Increasing 
dally,  sometimes  It  seems  almost  hourly,  our 
capacity  to  grapple  with  urban  problems 
that  have  seemed  stubbornly  unyielding  for 
so  long. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Model  Cities  Program.  Soon  It  will  be  moving 
beyond  rhetoric  to  action.  A  sizable  selec- 
tion of  Model  Cities  will  be  moving  Into  the 
detailed  planning  of  what  they  Intend  to  do 
about  a  wide  variety  of  problems  they  have 
found  In  neglected  neighborhoods  they  have 
selected  for  action. 

This  is  no  small  undertaking.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  select  the  Model  Cities  for  this 
flrsl  round  of  effort.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
them  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  programs. 
It  win  be  most  difficult  to  test  how  and  why 
and  whether  we  cin  create  Model  Neighbor- 
hoods by  the  Model  City  Idea  of  concentra- 
tion, coordination  and  collection  of  effort. 

Neither  h.os  It  been  easy  to  get  this  pro- 
gram created  and  funded.  And  of  course  the 
hght  Is  Just  beginning  to  get  It  moving  and 
keep  It  moving.  Everyone  concerned  about 
urban  affairs  will  have  to  lend  a  hand. 

You  know  that  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram has  been  In  a  battle  for  Its  life,  too. 
It  has  been  a  peculiar  battle.  It  has  gone  on 
for  several  years — and  only  now  are  some  of 
Its  strongest  opponents  coming  to  realize 
what  the  program  Is  all  about  And,  now. 
havhig  belatedly  done  their  homework,  some 
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who  had  been  strongly  opposed  are  changing 

Bides. 

The  point  they  had  missed  is  that  this  Is 
a  program  for  private  enterprise  to  provide 
more  good  housing  than  we  had  before.  And 
It  provides  help  for  the  lowest-Income  fam- 
ilies to  afford  better  housing  than  they  had 
before. 

The  Rent  Supplement  Program  Is  one  of 
many  new  ways  In  which  we  are  turning 
the  unique  capabilities  and  resources  of 
private  enterprise  to  the  Nation's  most  press- 
ing urban  needs. 

Many  of  you  here  will  know  of  our  Turn- 
key program.  It  Is  a  new  way  of  getting  low- 
rent  public  housing  built  faster  and 
cheaper — by  the  device  of  having  private  en- 
terprise plan  It.  build  It  and  then  turn  the 
key  over  to  the  local  housing  authority. 

It  was  only  last  January  31  that  the  first 
Turnkey  housing  effort  In  the  Nation  was 
opened  for  business.  That  was  an  apartment 
building  for  elderly  persons  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  was  built  In  ten  months.  We 
have  found  Turnkey  costs  are  10  to  15  per- 
cent below  typical  costs. 

We  are  proud  that  the  Turnkey  Idea  Is 
spreading  rapidly  around  the  Nation.  It  Is 
fundamental  to  our  hopes  for  greatly  ac- 
celerating the  public  housing  program.  And 
It  is  particularly  exciting  that  Turnkey  has 
already  spawned  two  offspring  that  we  call 
Turnkey  Two  and  Turnkey  Three. 

Turnkey  Two  Is  an  attempt  In  several  cities 
to  find  out  whether  public  housing  can  be 
made  more  efficient  and  more  livable  If  man- 
aged by  private  firms.  This  effort  can  be  fun- 
damental to  our  hopes  for  raising  the  quality 
of  life  In  public  housing.  And  Turnkey  Three 
Is  an  inquiry  Into  whether  we  can  develop 
home  ownership  In  the  public  housing  proc- 
ess by  a  combination  of  self-help  and  gov- 
ernment help.  I  think  no  one  need  offer  any 
defense  for  home  ownership  and  Its  potential 
for  raising  the  quality  of  urban  life.  But  I 
must  add  that  It  is  naive  and  misleading  to 
suggest  that  all  or  most  low-Income  families 
couitf  successfully  undertake  home  owner- 
ship. 

As  I  prepared  to  visit  your  city,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  local  controversy  relative  to  the 
location  of  public  housing.  The  urban  re- 
newal program  Is  based  upon  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  public  housing  In  the  redevelopment 
area.  Certain  families  resident  In  the  Edge- 
hill  neighborhood  prior  to  redevelopment 
have  consistently  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
main there  On  the  other  hand,  too  great 
concentration  of  low-rent  housing  In  the 
area — where  there  Is  already  an  appreciable 
amount — has  been  protested  by  other  re- 
sidents as  well  as  some  outside  groups  as  an 
activity  to  perpetuate  racial  and  economic 
ghetto  patterns. 

Questions  of  this  type  challenge  both  local 
government  and  HUD.  Currently,  we  are  re- 
viewing the  proposals  of  the  local  author- 
ity and  evaluating  them  In  terms  of  an- 
nounced Federal  policy.  The  Issue  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  some  earlier  planning 
was  completed  before  our  formation  of  the 
current  site  selection  policy. 

Briefly  our  current  policy  Is  one  which 
concentrates  upon  local  public  housing  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  say  that  no  additional 
projects  can  be  located  In  the  areas  of  non- 
white  concentration.  We  do  affirm  a  concern 
for  a  balanced  program  and  we  articulate 
a  p)ollcy  which  will  encourage  sites  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  ghetto. 

You  will  recognize,  no  doubt,  that  many 
of  our  programs  are  hardly  off  the  planning 
boards.  Some  are  hardly  underway  In  pilot 
communities. 

New  opportunities  are  being  fashioned  con- 
stantly and  they  are  having  some  unantici- 
pated dividends  Tou  have,  for  example,  read 
recently  about  life  Insurance  firms  gathering 
a  pool  of  $1  billion  to  Invest  In  slum  and 
ghetto  housing.  That  was  one  result  of  our 
decision  to  have  our  FHA  lUt  Its  barriers  to 


Insuring  mortgages  In  neighborhoods  of  high 
economic  risk.  And  It  Is  no  coincidence  that 
many  of  these  mortgages  will  go  Into  our 
Rent  Supplement  Program. 

In  recent  weeks  It  has  seemed  that  almost 
dally  there  are  new  Ideas  found  to  provide 
Jobs  to  the  ghetto  residents.  Despite  the 
skeptics,  government  and  private  Industry 
are  getting  together  to  do  the  job— In  one 
new  effort  by  providing  direct  employment 
and  Job-tralnlng.  In  another  effort  by  helping 
ghetto  enterprises  that  seek  government  con- 
tracts. 

Our  part  In  this  effort  Is.  of  course,  largely 
In  housing,  but  It  also  emphasizes  urban 
mass  transit.  We  have  put  together  a  new 
array  of  flexible  and  varied  tools  for  housing 
the  poorest  families. 

The  housing  can  be  built  either  publicly 
or  privately.  It  can  be  leased  from  the  com- 
munity's supply  of  good,  standard  housing. 
Or  It  can  be  rehabilitated  If  it  isn't  up  to 
standard.  My  point  Is  that  there  are  many 
new  opportunities  for  a  community  to  get  to 
work  on  Its  housing  shortages  and  deficien- 
cies. 

HUD'S  search  for  ways  to  help  urban  areas 
go  far  beyond  housing.  In  our  Mass  Transit 
Program,  for  example,  we  are  hard  at  work 
on  the  tough  problem  of  people  who  cannot 
get  from  their  honaes  to  Jobs — or  hospitals, 
schools,  theaters,  in  fact  to  the  main  currents 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Their  problem 
Is  that  public  transit  is  all  they  can  aflord 
and  It  doesn't  exist  where  they  need  It. 

One  of  our  first  responses  to  this  problem, 
of  course,  has  been  here  in  Nashville.  In 
July,  with  a  HUD  grant,  a  new  bus  service 
began  linking  nine  Nashville  hospitals — 
and  it  is  carrying  more  3.300  passengers  a 
day.  In  a  vital  service  for  outpatients  and 
employees.  Similarly  in  South  Central  Los 
Angeles — Including  the  Watts  area — we  have 
a  new  bus  service  carrying  2.600  persons  a 
day.  many  of  them  to  new  Jobs  they  could 
not  otherwise  hold.  On  Long  Island,  New 
York,  another  new  HUD  grant  launched  the 
first  direct  bus  service  to  an  industrial  park 
and  employment  center. 

To  broaden  these  efforts,  I  recently  asked 
200  mayors  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  cities 
to  find  out  If  they  have  similar  transit  needs. 
If  they  do,  we  are  prepared  to  help  them 
plan  solutions. 

Most  of  the  efforts  I  have  mentioned  focus 
on  the  complex  problems  of  the  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods, but  a  city  today  often  needs  many 
kinds  of  help  that  range  across  the  entire 
community  from  inner  core  to  suburb  to  the 
fringes  of  the  rural  areas. 

Our  determination  to  build  viable  urban 
communities  extends  across  the  same  broad 
territory.  We  have  been  developing  efforts, 
for  example,  that  range  from  fostering  al- 
most any  aspect  of  a  community's  planning 
needs,  to  preserving  open  spaces  for  recrea- 
tion, to  enhancing  tirban  beauty,  to  saving 
historic  landmarks.  Of  course  our  help  has 
long  been  substantial  in  helping  communi- 
ties acquire  such  basic  facilities  as  sewer  and 
water  systems.  And  I  think  Nashville,  which 
is  so  extraordinarily  endowed  with  fine  uni- 
versities will  appreciate  our  efforts  across  the 
Nation  to  assist  in  the  development  of  col- 
lege housing. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  point  I  can 
make  here  tonight  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing new  and  dramatic  going  on  across 
tho  whole  field  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment and  it  behooves  concerned  cit- 
izens to  find  out  how  your  community  can 
join  in  it. 

Wo  have  come  up  with  new  ways  to  pro- 
vide housing  fister  and  cheaper,  but  our 
efforts  will  come  to  nothing  if  local  com- 
munities are  unwilling  to  use  them  and, 
yes.  to  take  the  risks  that  are  Inevitable  In 
new  ventures. 

Washington  can  help  In  many  ways,  but 
It  cannot  supply  the  willingness  to  Uy  new 
ideas.  It  cannot  convince  a  community  to 


become  Involved,  or  find  the  way  out  of  local 
controversies. 

These  are  Jobs  that  you  can  do,  however. 
And  I  commend  you  for  Indicating  by  your 
presence  here  tonight  that  this  is,  I  gather, 
precisely   what   you   have    in    mind. 


A  LANDMARK  IN  PAY  LEGISL-^TION 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanxey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  n 
of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Salary  Act  of 
1967.  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  Monday.  December  11,  and  by  the 
Senate  on  December  12,  is  a  landmark 
in  pay  legislation. 

The  pay  provisions  contained  In  title 
n,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government,  guarantee  Federal 
employees  salaries  comparable  to  those 
paid  their  coimterparts  in  private  enter- 
prise. In  1962,  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  agreed  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  is  to  attract  and  retain 
well-qualified  employees,  It  must  meet 
the  salaries  paid  by  private  enterprise 
for  work  comparable  to  that  of  our  Fed- 
eral employees.  Title  11  guarantees  that 
the  comparability  principle  will  become 
a  reality. 

The  Position  Classification  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  several  bills  pro- 
posing to  reclassify  segments  of  the 
Federal  service.  The  principal  argximents 
put  forth  in  support  of  those  prop>osals 
were  that  the  salaries  of  the  emloyees 
concerned  had  lagged  behind  salaries 
paid  to  employees  in  private  enterprise. 
Title  II  corrects  this  problem. 

Congressman  Udall,  chairman  of  the 
Compensation  Subcommitt,ee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  author  of  title  II  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  Chair- 
man DtJLSKi,  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  foresight  and  judg- 
ment in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
passage. 

Unlike  past  pay  legislation,  title  II 
does  not  cause  further  distortion  in  the 
Federal  classification  and  pay  structure. 
It  maintains  existing  relationships  in  the 
classifications  and  pay  of  the  employees 
affected. 

One  of  the  most  significant  pro'visions 
of  title  II  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967  Is  that  establishing  a 
Quadrennial  Commission  to  study  the 
question  of  the  salaries  for  top  appoint- 
ive positions  in  the  executive  branch, 
for  members  of  the  judiciary,  and  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  will,  for  the 
first  time,  place  before  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public,  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  salaries  for  our  top  ap- 
pointive and  elective  positions,  the  po- 
sitions filled  by  the  men  responsible  for 
making,  Interpreting,  and  executing  the 
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laws  of  our  land,  for  appropriating  and 
spending  the  billions  of  tax  dollars  con- 
tributed by  the  public  for  the  welfare  and 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  there 
will  be  available  facts  upon  which  to 
base  the  fixing  of  pay  for  these  respon- 
sible positions  at  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  carried  by  the 
Incumbents.  This  method  of  fblng  the 
salaries  of  the  top  appointive  $nd  elec- 
tive officials  will  also  make  It  possible 
to  establish  a  realistic  relationship  be- 
tween those  salaries  and  the  sjllarles  of 
the  top  career  officials  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  functioning  and  continuity 
of  our  Government  from  one  aditilnlstra- 
tion  to  another.  This  relationship  will, 
without  question,  make  possibly  a  more 
realistic,  and  flexible  salary  structure  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  jserve  to 
greatly  Improve  the  Governmenl's  ability 
to  recruit  and  retain  at  all  levels  Its 
share  of  the  best  talent  available. 

Enactment  of  title   II  of   the   Postal 
Revenue  and  Salary  Act  of  1961  should, 
because  of  Its  complete  coveragi  of  the 
pay  relationships  at  all  levels  a^d  of  all 
branches  of  Government  with  tthe  sal- 
aries in  the  private  sector.  mal«  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee,  and  Its  subcommittee  con- 
cerned with  claslflcatlon  of  positions,  to 
devote  their  efforts  to  a  comple^  Inves- 
tigation and  solution  of  the  n^rlad  of 
problems  that  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop    In     the     Federal     clas*flcatlon 
structure.   Solutions   to   these  problems 
must   be   found   that   are   as  fair   and 
equitable  to  the  employees,  the/Govem- 
ment,  and  the  taxpayers,  as  is  ijitle  II  In 
overcoming  Inequities  In  the  pasi systems. 
If  we  do  not  make  a  strong  effort  to 
update   and   Improve   our   clas|lflcatlon 
systems,  to  eliminate  the  man)'  incon- 
sistencies  and   Inequities   that  :exist   in 
them  and  provide  for  their  coiitlnulng 
maintenance    on    a    current    b4sls.    the 
great  efforts  that  have  been  ma^^e  to  de- 
velop and  enact  title  n  will  be  to  no 
avail.  The  Congress  and  the  fxecutlve 
branch  will  again   return  to  piecemeal 
and    patchwork    handling    of    |ay    and 
position  classification  leglslatloi.  which 
has  resulted  li;  inequities  for  eniployees, 
greater  legislative  problems  for;  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congre^.  and  a 
personnel  system  which  will  be  l*ss  effec- 
tive than  is  needed  to  meet  the  Heeds  of 
an    Increasingly    complex    Government. 
The     taxpayers    are    entitled    to,    and 
should   get.    the   best   Governnlent   the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congjess  can 
devise.  i 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  i;ongress 
will  take  the  next  step  In  assurflng  and 
discharging  its  responsibilities  f^r  sound 
personnel  systems  in  the  Goven 
enacting  legislation  to  reestabl: 
classification  programs  throug: 
Government. 
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HAVERHILL.  MASS  .  HIGH  POLL  SUP- 
PORTS VIETNAM  POLICIES 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  the  gentlenian 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr    Bolakd]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  Haverhill  High  School  In  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  have  taken  a  poll  and  over- 
whelmingly supported — by  over  80  p>er- 
cent — the  commitment  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  Vietnam. 

The  result  of  voting  in  one  high  school 
In  one  State  does  not  automatically  solve 
all  our  problems  In  Vietnam,  but  It  does 
give  us  a  real  Indication  of  how  young 
people  are  thinking — in  spite  of  news 
stories  to  the  contrary. 

The  poll  not  only  shows  strong  support 
for  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam,  It  also 
shows  strong  support  for  a  gradual  esca- 
lation of  the  war  effort. 

These  are  the  voices  of  young  people 
we  so  often  do  not  hear.  These  are  young 
people  who  might  have  to  go  to  Vietnam 
or  Asia  one  day  to  defend  freedom — and 
they  have  clearly  announced  their  sup- 
port of  America's  policy  to  resist  com- 
munism. 

The  poll  taken  in  Haverhill  High 
School  In  Massachusetts  reflects  a  na- 
tional trend. 

Votes  taken  In  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  In  Cambridge,  Mass..  recently  also 
demonstrated  that  most  voters  support 
present  policies  in  Vietnam. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Haverhill  Gazette,  Haverhill.  Mass., 
which  describes  the  results  of  the  student 
E>oll  on  Vietnam: 

Poll     Shows     Haverhtll     High     Students 
StjppoRT    tr.S.    Action    in    Vhtnam 

Haverhill  High  School  students  over- 
whelmingly support  the  Vietnam  War,  ac- 
cording to  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Brown 
and  Gold.  81  per  cent  of  those  questioned 
recognized  the  necessity  of  United  States  in- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the  poll,  the 
school  newspaper  said:  "This  vigorous  show 
of  support  for  the  United  SUtes  Policy  by  the 
student  body  la  In  deep  contrast  to  the 
present  surveys  of  national  sentiment  In 
which,  occasionally,  less  than  50  per  cent 
have  supported  U.S.  Involvement." 

The  survey  on  the  Vietnam  question  wa5 
based  on  what  the  Brown  and  Gold  con- 
sidered to  be  a  cross  section  of  students.  The 
Brown  and  Gold  based  Its  survey  on  the  four 
Issues  most  often  presented  In  national  sur- 
veys: Withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  de-escala- 
tion In  Vietnam,  support  of  President  John- 
son's policy  of  gradual  escalation,  and 
Intensification  of  United  States'  efforts  In 
Vietnam. 

A  story  in  The  Brown  and  Gold  Interprets 
the  poll  as  a  "resounding  show  of  overall  sup- 
port for  U.S.  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam." 
Furthermore,  the  par>er  Interpreted  only 
those  who  advocated  outright  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  as  students  who  did  not  sup- 
port the  overall  U.S.  commitment  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  vote  count  shows  31  per  cent  of  the 
students  support  President  Johnson's  policy 
of  gradual  escalation  of  the  conflict,  28  per 
cent  voting  for  escalation  of  President  John- 
son's policy.  22  per  cent  voting  for  de- 
escalation,  and  19  per  cent  voting  for 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  Interpreting  the  poll,  the  Brown  and 
Gold  said :  "It  Is  quite  Interesting  to  note  that 
of    the    81    per    cent    who    recognized    the 


necessity  of  United  States'  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  59  per  cent  voted  for  some  form  of 
escalauon  of  the  war  effort.  This  figure  in 
Itself  represents  greater  backing  for  our  in 
volvement  In  Vietnam  than  have  the  totals 
of  the  combined  questions  favoring  some 
form  of  U.S.  Involvement  in  numerous  na 
tlonal  polls." 

Overall,  the  Brown  and  Gold  said  It  could 
find  no  Important  reasons  why  the  school  poll 
should  differ  from  national  polls  by  such 
great  percentages.  The  difference  la  even 
stranger,  the  paper  added.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that,  In  many  Instances,  it  has  been  on  the 
school  and  college  level  that  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  has  had  Its  smallest 
backing. 


ENS.  MICHAEL  BRUCE  MELONEY 
U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  recent  honor  be- 
stowed upon  a  constituent  of  mine.  Ens. 
Michael  Bruce  Meloney,  U.S.  Navy    of 
Union  City,  N.J. 

Just  this  week  this  very  fine  young 
man  was  awarded  a  3-year  fellow- 
ship for  postgraduate  studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  leading  toward  his 
master's  degree. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to 
nominate  this  young  man  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Md.  Dur- 
ing his  4  years  as  a  midshipman,  Ensign 
Meloney  was  a  very  distinguished  stu- 
dent, his  name  appearing  on  the  Super- 
intendent's list  during  each  of  the  eight 
semesters  he  was  in  attendance.  In  ad- 
dition, he  finished  among  the  top  25 
students  In  the  class  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  Ensign  Me- 
loney who  has  been  a  credit  to  his  family, 
his  community,  and  his  countr>'.  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  this  House  share 
my  sense  of  pride  to  see  a  young  officer 
succeed  In  his  chosen  profession.  America 
needs  career  officers  like  Ensign  Meloney 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  In  a  posi- 
tion to  have  provided  him  with  an  op- 
portunity for  service  to  his  country. 


ANTI-BALLISTIC- MISSILE  SITES  AT 
CAVEN  POINT.  N.J. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlrnt  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  proposing  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  site  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Under  consideration  for  this 
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facility  are  three  locations:  one  at  Sands 
Point,  Long  Island,  and  two  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  one  at  Tenafly  and  the 
third  proposed  location  Is  at  Caven  Point 
in  Jersey  City  which  is,  of  course,  located 
within  the  14th  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates. 

In  recent  years.  Jersey  City  has  been 
embarked  on  a  great  rehabilitation  effort 
which  has  not  been  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  our  assessable  tax  base  has  been 
shrinking.  Great  sacrifices  have  been 
made  to  restore  our  city  which  is  after 
all  more  than  300  years  old  and  has  the 
usual  problems  common  to  our  older 
municipalities.  Responsible  leaders  both 
in  and  out  of  government  have  been  urg- 
ing for  some  time  that  the  Caven  Point 
properties  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  made  available  for  private  de- 
velopment. In  this  way.  valuable  tax  rat- 
ables  could  be  added  to  the  city's  tax  rolls 
easing  the  load  on  our  property  owners 
and  renters. 

If  this  anti-balUstlc-mlssile  site  were 
to  be  located  at  Caven  Point  it  would  not 
only  frustrate  redevelopment  plans  for 
that  area  but  it  would  also  be  counter  to 
the  program  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. For  the  first  time  In  this  Nation's 
history  the  Federal  Government  h&s 
worked  to  solve  our  great  urban  problems. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  It  would  be  tragic,  how- 
ever. If  the  efforts  of  one  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  were  to  be  negated  by 
another.  Does  it  make  sense  for  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  Jersey  City  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  work  against 
It?  I  submit  that  it  does  not  and  I  can- 
not urge  the  Army  too  strongly  to  locate 
Its  missile  site   elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
City  of  Jersey  City  on  December  5.  1967. 
The  council  speaks  most  eloquently  for 
the  people  of  our  city,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  heed  their 
voice.  The  resolution  follows: 

REsoLimON  Pertaining  to  Caven  Point 
Mtlttabt  Bass 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  owns  and 
maintains  a  military  reservation  In  the  City 
of  Jersey  City  which  Is  commonly  known  a« 
'.he  Caven  Point  Army  Terminal;   and 

Whereas  the  Municipal  Council  and  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City  have  been 
Informed  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  considering  constructing  a  mlssUe  base 
within  the  United  States  Army  reservation 
»t  Caven  Point;  and 

Whereas  said  lands  and  premises  repre- 
wnt  a  great  and  valuable  aaset  to  the  City 
of  Jersey  City  because  of  Its  waterfront  loca- 
tion. Its  potential  for  Industrial  development, 
It*  value  as  ratables.  Its  future  development 
and  use  as  a  container  port,  and  as  an  In- 
valuable source  of  employment: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Mu- 
nicipal Coundl  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City, 
deeming  It  In  the  t)e6t  Interests  of  the  city, 
petition  and  request  the  Government  of  the 
Dnlted  States  and  the  appropriate  agencies 
and  departments  thereof,  to  withdraw  from 
consideration   the   Caven  Point   area;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense,  appropriate  military  offices,  and  to 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 


A  PUBLIC  STATEMENT  ON  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  F.AJRBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  20  years  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  victims  of  a  conscious 
governmental  policy  of  cultural  genocide. 
These  three  million  Jews  have  suffered 
every  manner  of  cultural  repression  and. 
yes,  even  physical  repression.  They  have 
held  steadfastly  to  their  Judaism,  but 
under  progressively  increasing  difficul- 
ties. They  have  been  forbidden  to  leave 
the  country.  They  have  been  required 
cruelly  and  relentlessly  to  conform. 

A  group  of  198  prominent  American 
artists  and  intellectuals  have  now  Joined 
together  to  issue  a  most  deeply  felt  pro- 
test of  this  Soviet  policy.  The  group  in- 
cludes five  Nobel  laureates,  many  spe- 
cialists in  Soviet  affairs,  and  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  writers.  Their 
statement  will  appear  in  the  December 
21  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books.  I  here  Include  the  moving  state- 
ment of  this  group,  along  with  a  partial 
list  of  its  sponsors.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  evidence 
of  the  indignation  felt  throughout  the 
world  at  Soviet  inhumanity; 

Public   STATEMEhrr   on   Soviet  JrwsT 

(By  the  Conference  on  the  Status  of  Soviet 

Jews.  New  York,  N.Y.) 

Fifteen  years  ago,  on  August  12.  1952,  the 
twenty-four  leading  Soviet  Jewish  intellec- 
tuals, writers  and  artists  were  murdered  by 
Stalin's  secret  police.  They  were  accused  of 
being  "rebels,  agents  of  American  ImperlaJ- 
Ism,  nationalist,  bourgeois  Zionists,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  USSR". 

This  spurious  charge  has  provided  the 
dark  theme  of  much  Soviet  propaganda  on 
the  Jews  In  all  the  subsequent  years — tragi- 
cally, even   today. 

V,'e  mark  this  melancholy  date  not  only 
as  a  token  of  remembrance,  during  this  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  October  Revolution,  but 
because  it  symbolizes  a  harsh  reality:  Soviet 
Jewry  is  being  subjected  to  a  jxjllcy  of  a 
forcible  cultural  extinction.  For  many  years 
their  tenuous  situation  has  aroused  deep  con- 
cern. Now  It  has  become  a  cause  for  alarm, 
because  a  new  version  of  the  old  charge, 
revised  to  fit  current  Soviet  policy  In  the 
Middle  East,  once  again  poisons  the  air  for 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  three  million 
Jews  of  the  USSR  have,  as  a  group,  been 
subjected  to  a  wide  array  of  oppressive  meas- 
ures. This  policy  began  with  St.alln'8  oj>en 
antl-Semlttsm.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  twenty- 
four  writers — the  most  gifted  and  brilliant 
creators  of  Jewish  culture  In  that  country — 
climaxed  the  most  brutal  phase  of  Stalin's 
plan  to  extinguish  the  culture  of  the  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  consequences  of  Stalin's  policy  were 
devastating  and  enduring:  ITie  destruction 
of  all  Jewish  cultural,  artistic  and  academic 
Institutions:  the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish 
Intelligentsia;  the  elimination  of  Jews  from 
all   positions   of   authority    and   trust;    the 


mounting  of  a  vast,  hysterical  propaganda 
effort  replete  with  fearsome  accusations  that 
created  a  pogram  atmosphere  ended  only 
by  the  death  of  the  tyrant  In  1953 

Under  Khrushchev,  the  terror  was  relaxed 
but  the  basic  fxillcy  remained  In  force,  as 
evidenced  by:  The  virulent  antl-Semltlc 
character  of  the  propaganda  assaul;  upon 
the  Jewish  religion;  the  harassment  of  Jews 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites;  the 
dejjrlvatlon  of  elementary  religious  articles 
and  institutions;  the  nationwide  c&mpalgn 
against  economic  offenses  which  made  a 
scapegoat  of  the  Jews,  projected  the  tradi- 
tional antl-Semltlc  stereotype  of  the  Jew 
as  an  economic  criminal  and  which  singled 
out  the  Jews  for  capital  punishment;  the 
systematic  propaganda  repetition  of  the 
ominous  amalgam — Jew-JudalBm-Zlonism- 
Israel;  the  miasma  of  fear  spread'  by  the 
portrayal  of  the  Jews  as  a  community  of 
pernicious    character   and    doubtful   loyalty. 

Official  Soviet  practice  today  perpetuates 
the  StaUn  f>ollcy  of  depriving  So\'let  Jewry 
of  contlntiity  with  its  past  and  of  any  hope 
of  a  future.  Alone  among  the  multitude  of 
Soviet  nationality  and  religious  groups,  the 
Jews  are  deprived  of  virtually  every  institu- 
tional opportunity  to  perpetuate  their  cul- 
tural, religious  and  communal  life.  This 
unique  discrimination  brings  in  its  wake 
a  kind  of  public  humiliation,  a  loss  of 
dignity,  of  respect  and  self-respect — espe- 
cially since  it  Is  practiced  in  an  atmosphere 
of  palpable  hostility  to  the  Jews. 

Now  the  tension  under  which  Soviet  Jews 
live  has  heightened.  Soviet  pwlicy  in  the 
Middle  East,  culminating  in  the  diplomatic 
break  with  Israel,  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  enormous  antl-Semltlc  propaganda  effort 
at  home  and  abroad  whose  virulence  has 
only  rarely  been  equalled  In  rec«nt  Soviet 
history. 

This  campaign  descends  to  its  moral  nadir 
with  the  widespread  publication  In  the  Soviet 
press  of  vicious  anti-Israel  pxjlltlcal  cartoons 
characterized  by  ugly,  overt  antl-Semltio 
stereotypes.  Similar  motils  dominate  recent 
Soviet  newspaper  articles,  which  revive,  In 
updated  aoid  refurbished  form,  the  classic 
anti-Semitic  doctrine  of  an  International 
Jewish  conspiracy  to  control  the  world. 

The  Jews  have  for  long  been  regarded  In 
the  USSR  with  suspicion  and  hostility  as 
strangers,  aliens,  and  actual  or  potential 
enemies.  Now  their  situation  is  Jeopardized 
in  a  new  and  more  ominous  dlmenfjon. 

The  death  of  a  culture,  the  enT^jrced  disap- 
pearance of  a  richly  endowed  community,  the 
Incitement  of  anti-SemJtlsm.  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

We  protest  and  condemn  this  frenzied  antl- 
Jewlsh  assault.  We  urge  the  Soviet  author- 
ities to  initiate  Immediately  a  nationwide 
educational  campaign  against  anti-Semitism. 
Finally,  we  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  USSR 
to  restore  to  Soviet  Jewry  the  right*  and 
Institutions — and  the  concomitant  dignity — 
to  which  Soviet  law  entitles  them- 

SIGNATORIES    Or    PUBLIC    STATEMBNT    ON    SOVIET 
JEWS 

Daniel  Aaron,  Professor  of  Literature, 
Smith  College. 

James  Luther  Adams,  Dean,  Divinity 
School,  Harvard  University. 

Mathew  H.  Ahmann.  Director,  CatboUo 
Conference  on  Racial  Justice. 

William  F.  Albright  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Semitics,  John  Hopkins  University. 

Steve  Allen,  writer,  peace  leader. 

Louis  Auchincloss,  novelist. 

Joseph  A.  Belrne,  President,  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America. 

Daniel  Bell,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Saul  Bellow,  novelist. 

John  C.  Bennett.  President,  Union  TTieo- 
loglcal  Seminary. 

Eric  Bentley,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture, Columbia  University. 
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ProfesBor  of   Vconomlca, 


. 


Abram    Bergson. 
Harviird  University. 

Hans  A,  Bethe,  Profeeaor  of  Phialca,  Cor- 
nell University.  , 

Bruno  Bettelhelm.  Profeaeor  of  Piychology. 
University  of  Chicago.  I 

Theodore    Blkel.    performing    atilst.    civil 
rights  &  peace  lender.  ' 

atephen  Birmingham,  writer. 

Max  Black,   Professor  of  Phll08oi)hy,  Cor- 
nell University.  1 

Felix  Bloch,  Professor  of  Physics^  Stanford 
University. 

Louise  Bogan,  po«t. 

Jerald   C.    Brauer,   Dean.   DlvlnU|  School, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Jerome  S.  Bruner,  Professor  of  Ps  chology, 
Harvard  University. 

Robert  Brusteln.   Dean,   School  it  Drama. 
Yale  University.  j 

Justus   Buchler.   Professor  of  Pl|lloftophy. 
Columbia  University.  j 

Arthur   P.   Burns.   Director,    Natfcnal   Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research.  i 

Robert    P.    Byrnes,    Professor    of    History. 
University  of  Indiana.  | 

Piiddy  Chayefsky,  playwright.       :       t 

John  Clardl,  poet.  i 

Kenneth  B.  Clark.  Professor  of  Pfychology. 
CCNY;  civil  rights  leader.  j 

Arthur  A.  Cohen,  writer. 

Benjamin  V,  Cohen,  attorney. 

RobiTt  S.  Cohen,  Professor  of  PhJ^lca.  Bob- 
ton  University. 

Lewis    A.    Coeer,    Professor    of    poclology. 
Brandels  University.  j 

Malcolm  Cowley,  literary  critic.      [ 

Harvey   Cox,   Associate   Professorj  Divinity 
School,  Harvard  University. 

Robert    V.    Daniels,    Professor    c^    History, 
University  of  Vermont. 

Robert  Oorham  Davis.  Professor  at  English, 
Columbia  University. 

Thurston    N.   Davis.   S.J.,    edltop-ln-chief, 
America  magazine. 

Benjamin  De  Mott,  Professor  of  literature, 
Amherst  College. 

Herbert  S.  Dlnersteln.  Professor iof  Soviet 
Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  UnlversUjJ. 

William   B.   Edgerton,  Professor  fef  Slavics 
Studies,  University  of  Indiana. 

Richard  Ellmann.  Professor  of  literature, 
University  of  IlUnola. 

Victor  Erllch.  Professor  of  Russlipi  Litera- 
ture, Yale  University.  ; 

Amltal  Etzlonl,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

James  Parmer,  civil  rights  leader. 

Jiunes  T.  Parrell,  novelist. 

Jiile.")  Felffer,  social  critic. 

Abraham  L.  Felnberg,  peace  leadip. 

Herbert  Pels,  historian. 

Lewis  S.  Feuer,  Professor  of  Sociology.  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Harold  E.  Pey,  Professor  of  Christian  Social 
Ethics,  Christian  Theological  Seminary. 

Oeorge  B.  Ford.  Catholic  civil  liberty  leader. 

Maurice     Frledberg,     Professor    Of     Slavic 
Studies.  University  of  Indiana. 

MUton  Friedman,  Professor  of  Sconomlo, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Walter   Galenson,    Profes.sor   of  Industrial 
Relations,  Cornell  University. 

Buell  O.  Gallagher,  President,  Cljty  College 
of  New  York. 

Herbert  J.  Oans.  Associate  Profei^or  of  Ur- 
ban Studies.  Columbia  University. 

Maxwell  Gelsmar,  literary  critic. 

William  Gibson,  playwright. 

Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  Chancellor.  Nfew  School 
for  Social  Research. 

Robert  W.  Gllmore,  peace  leader. 

Ell  Glnzberg,  Professor  of  EconAnlcB,  Co- 
lumbia University.  i 

Nathan  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  : 

Herb<'rt  Gold,  novelist. 

Perclval    Goodman.    Professor,    School    of 
Architecture.  Columbia  University. 

Patrick    E.    Gorman.    Secretary-Treasurer. 
.Amalgamated  Butcher  Workmen,  /^Ti-CIO. 


Adolph  Gottlieb,  painter. 

Henry  F.  GrafT,  Professor  of  History,  Co- 
lumbia University, 

Prances  It.  Grant,  Director.  Inter-American 
Committee  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Clement  Oreenberg,  art  critic. 

Gregory  Grosaman,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  California. 

Louis  M.  Hacker,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Columbia  University. 

Oscar  Handlln,  Professor  of  History,  Har- 
vard University. 

Donald  Szantho  Harrington.  Minister, 
Community  Church  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington,  social  critic. 

Alfred  Hassler,  Secretary.  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation. 

PhlUp  M.  Hauser,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
University  of  Chicago 

Carl  O.  Hempel.  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Princeton  University. 

Nat  Hentoir,  social  critic. 

John  Hersey,  novelist. 

Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  CSC.  President, 
Notre  Dame  University,  Member,  US.  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Professor  of  Jewish 
Eltilcs.  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Granville  Hicks,  literary  critic. 

Gertrude  Hlmmelfarb,  Professor  of  History. 
City  University  of  New  York. 

Milton  Hindus,  Professor  of  Literature, 
Brandels  University. 

Richard  Hofatadter,  Professor  of  History. 
Columbia  University. 

John  Hollander,  poet. 

Gerald  Holton,  Professor  of  Physics,  Har- 
vard University. 

Sidney  Hook.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  New 
York  University. 

Irving  Louis  Horowitz.  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology. Washington  University. 

Bert  P.  Hoselltz.  Professor  of  Ekx>noinlcs, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Irving  Howe,  Professor  of  English.  Hunter 
College. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes.  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard    University;    Co-Chalrman.    SAN. 

Alex  Inkeles.  Professor  of  Social  Relations. 
Harvard  University. 

Homer  A.  Jack,  Director.  Department  of 
Social  Responsibility  Unitarian  Universallst 
Association;  peace  leader. 

Paul  Jacobs,  writer. 

Peter  Juvller,  Associate  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment. Barnard  College. 

Ella  Kazan,  stage  &  screen  director, 
novelist. 

Alfred  Kazln,  literary  critic. 

Horace  M.  Kallen,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Philosophy,  The  New  School. 

Abraham  Kaplan,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Peter  B.  Kenen,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Columbia  University. 

Leon  H.  Keyserllng.  economist. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  President,  SCLC. 

Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Cornell   University*^ 

Arthur  Kornberg,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Stanford  University. 

Irving  Krlstol,  writer. 

William  M.  Kunstler,  attorney. 

Ibram  Lassaw.  sculptor. 

Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Political  Science,  Yale  University. 

Hal  Lehrman,  Journalist. 

Robert  Lekachman.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. State  University  of  New  York. 

Abba  Lerner,  Professor  of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Daniel  Lerner,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Blassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

William  E.  Leuchtenberg,  Professor  of 
History,   Columbia   University. 

Meyer  Levin,  novelist. 

Seymour  Martin  Llpset,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment &  Social  Relations.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Kurt  L.  London.  Professor  of  Soviet 
Studies,  Oeorge  Washington  University. 


John  Wesley  Lord,  Methodist  Bishop  of 
Washington,  DC. 

Dwlglit  Macdonald,  writer,  peace  leader 

Robert  M.  Maclver,  Professor  Kmerltus  of 
Sociology.   Columbia   University. 

Norman  Mailer,  novelist,  peace  leader. 

William  Manchester,  writer. 

Edward  S.  Mason,  University  Profeaaor 
Harvard  University. 

Martin  Mayer,  writer. 

Floyd  McKlsslck,  National  Director,  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality. 

Hugh  McLean,  Professor  of  Slavic  Studies, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Sevmour  Melman,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  Columbia  University. 

Robert  Merton,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Thomas  Merton,  poet. 

Ashley  Montagu,  anthropologist. 

Marianne  Moore,  poet. 

Sidney  Morgenbesser,  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University. 

Robert  Motherwell,  painter. 

Lewis  Mumford,  social  historian  and  critic. 

George  P.  Murdock,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Ernest  Nagel,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Jerome  Nathanson,  Leader,  Ethical  Cul- 
ture Society. 

Aryeh  Neler,  Director.  New  York  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

Howard  Nemerov,  poet. 

Barnett  Newman,  painter. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  philosopher. 

Herbert  H.  Paper.  Professor  of  Linguistics, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Kenneth  Patchen,  poet. 

Robert  Plckus,  peace  leader. 

James  A.  Pike,  Member,  Center  for  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Norman  Podhoretz,  Editor,  Commentary 
magazine. 

Ithlel  deSola  Pool,  Profe.sfior  of  Political 
Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Richard  H.  Popkln,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy. University  of  California. 

Katherlne  Anne  Porter,  novelist. 

Chalm  Potok,  novelist. 

W.  V.  Qulne,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Har- 
vard University. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  civil  rights  and  labor 
leader. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  attorney. 

Arnold  M.  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Leo  Rosten,  writer. 

Philip  Roth,  novelist. 

Mark  Rothko.  painter. 

Murle!  Rukej-ser,  poet. 

Bayard   Rustln,  civil   rights   lecwler. 

Albert  B.  Sabln.  scientist  (Children's  Hos- 
pital Research  Foundation). 

Maurice  Samuel,  writer,  historian. 

Meyer  Schaplro.  University  Professor.  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Murray  Schlsgal,  playwright. 

Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University. 

Karl  Shapiro,  poet. 

Robert  Shaplen,  writer. 

Leon  Schull.  Director,  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action. 

Louis  Simpson,  poet. 

Isaac  B.  Singer,  novelist. 

William  Jay  Smith,  poet. 

Theodore  Solotaroff,  literary  critic. 

Susan  Sontag,  novelist. 

Melford  E  Splro,  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, University  of  Chicago. 

Rex  Stout,  writer. 

William  Styron,  novelist. 

Harvey  Swados.  novelist. 

Allen  Tate.  poet. 

George  E.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Far  Eastern 
Studies,  University  of  Washington. 

Harold  Taylor,  educator,  writer. 

Telford  Taylor,  Professor.  School  of  Law, 
Columbia  University. 
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Norman  Thomas,  peace  and  civil  rights 
leader. 

James  Tobln,  Professor  of  Economics,  Yale 
Onlverslty. 

Diana  Trilling,  literary  critic. 

Lionel  Trilling,  Professor  of  English,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Melvin  Tumln.  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
Princeton  University. 

John  Updike,  novelist. 

Selman  A.  Waksman,  Institute  of  Micro- 
biology, Rutgers  University. 

Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  civil  rights  leader. 

Robert  Penn  Warren,  poet,  novelist,  critic. 

Jerome  Weldman.  novelist. 

Jacob  J.  Welnateln.  peace  and  civil  rights 
leader. 

Alan  P.  Westln.  Professor  of  Government. 
Columbia  University. 

Morion  White,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Harvard  University. 

Elle  Wlesel,  novelist. 

Richard  Wilbur,  poet. 

Roy  WUklns,  Executive  Secretary,  NAACP. 

Herman  Will.  Jr.,  Associate  Director,  Board 
of  Social  Concerns,  Methodist  Church. 

Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr..  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League. 

Institutional  afflllatlons  cited  for  purposes 
of  Identification  only. 


VISTA     APPROACHES     MATURITY 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  notable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  the  mobilization  of  our 
idealistic  and  dedicated  young  people  In- 
to the  VISTA  program.  VISTA  is  rapidly 
achieving  a  distinction  and  effectiveness 
which  we  a.ssociate  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
VISTA  volunteers  by  bringing  their  ener- 
gies and  motivations  to  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty,  are  demonstrating 
to  the  Nation  that  our  younger  genera- 
tion cares  enoutrh  about  our  domestic 
problems  to  spend  1  year  of  their  lives 
living   and   working   among   America's 

poor.  VISTA  volunteers  assist  their  fel- 
lov;  Americans  In  the  struggle  for  social 
and  economic  justice  In  urban  ghettos, 
in  rural  slums,  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  wherever  poverty  exists.  VIST.A  is 
an  exciting  and  dynamic  program.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Dempinber 
8 featured  a  front-paue  article  which  ex- 
plores in  depth  vaSTA's  recent  success. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  this  arti- 
cle, from  one  of  America's  outstanding 
newspapers,  informative,  and  I  include 
it.  as  follows : 

P«*CE      CORP3      Twin — VISTA      Appboaches 
Matumtt 
(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington.— The  VISTA  program — al- 
ways the  neglected  stephlld  of  the  Peace 
Corps — Is  beginning  to  come  Into  Its  own. 

Sometimes  called  the  "domestic  p>eace 
Mrps."  VISTA  (the  name  Is  an  acronym  for 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  Annerlra)  sends 
young  workers  Into  economically  depre.ssed 
u*as  with  the  aim  of  helping  impovprished 
Americans  to  help  themstlvc-  .'\mong  other 
''lings.  VISTA  workers  teach  adult  educa- 
tion courses,  develop  community-action  pro- 


grams,  and   work   as    teacher   assistants   in 
preschool  and  day-care  centers. 

In  an  interview,  VISTA  Director  William 
H.  Crook  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
program  has  become  "mature  and  effective" 
In  the  past  year.  Most  observers  would  agree. 

SOME     CRTTICISM     ACCEPTED 

The  first  VISTA  antlpoverty  worker  went 
Into  the  field  almost  three  years  ago.  Today 
there  are  some  4,200  full-time  volunteers 
and  trainees  In  49  states  working  on  424 
projects. 

During  these  three  years,  the  program  has 
been  marked  by  trial  and  error.  And  the 
successes  have  not  come  easily. 

Its  vocal  and  exuberant  workers  have 
stepped  on  toes  wherever  they  have  labored 
to  change  the  existing  order,  to  spark  reform, 
or  to  head  ofl  despair. 

Mayors  have  been  angered  by  their  out- 
spoken criticism  of  city  government.  Con- 
gressmen have  been  alarmed  by  their  role 
In  registering  voters. 

Some  of  the  criticism  has  been  justified. 
In  at  least  one  case,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  a  VISTA  worker  guilty  of  en- 
gaging in  union  organizing  activities — a  role 
strictly  forbidden  by  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEOi  regulations. 

But  probably  the  most  noteworthy  fact 
today  Is  that  VISTA  Is  receiving  unprece- 
dented bipartisan  support  all  across  the 
country — from  governors,  mayors  and  con- 
gressmen, from  the  clergy,  business,  and  labor 
groups — and  from  the  poor  themselves. 

It  Is  the  one  program  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, with  the  possible  exception  of  Head 
Start,  that  most  congressmen  like. 

And  when  all  the  facts  are  In.  the  VISTA 
volunteer  will  doubtless  be  credited  with  hav- 
ing played  a  serious  and  effective  role  In 
cooling  riots  last  summer. 

ATTRACTION    CROWDING 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  poverty 
program  In  the  House,  there  was  very  little 
criticism  for  the  VISTA  workers.  And  even 
the  Republicans  seem  to  like  VISTA.  They 
offered  no  major  changes  In  how  they  would 
administer  the  program  In  their  antlpoverty 
substitute,  the  "opportunity  crusade  ' 

Furthermore,  young  people,  the  Idealists 
of  the  college-age  generation,  are  being  at- 
tracted to  VISTA  at  a  sharply  Increasing  rate 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  applications  for 
the  Peace  Corps  have  dropped  off  by  30  p)er- 
cent  this  year. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  of  college 
students  polled,  over  half  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  serve  In  VISTA  or  one  of  the  VISTA 
programs.    That    would    mean    that    about 

2.500.000  to  3,000.000  college  students  woxild 
like  to  serve  In  VISTA. 

Mr.  Crook  believes  that  this  Interest  re- 
sults from  the  shift  of  national  concern 
from  international  Issues  to  domestic  ones. 
In  the  eyes  of  young  people  today,  the  great 
causes  to  be  fought  are  In  the  slums  of  our 
cities,  on  Indian  reservations.  In  rural  back 
lands,  he  says — not  on  the  Paris  Left  Bank 
or  In  the  hills  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Crook,  who  became  director  of  VISTA 
about  a  year  ago,  has  brought  tough-mmded 
administrative  skills  to  his  office.  He  has 
instituted  reforms  designed  to  meet  the  early 
criticisms. 

NEW    DiaSCTTONS    SEEN 

In  an  interview,  he  spelled  out  some  of 
the  new  directions  he  haa  given  to  VXSTA: 

The  number  of  18  and  19-yeAr-old  vol- 
unteers has  been  reduced  from  15  i>ercent 
of  the  total  to  less  than  4  percent,  after 
finding  that  they  "have  proven  themselves 
to  be  Immature.  .  .  ." 

All  training  centers  have  been  regionalized 
and  luCiited  relatively  near  the  ultimate  proj- 
ect assignment.  Training  has  not  always 
proved  "relevant  to  the  field  service  that  fol- 
lowed," he  says. 

Half   of  the  entire   VISTA  Etn?   has   been 


regionalized  to  work  directly  with  project 
sp>onsors  and  volunteers  in  their  area.  Mr. 
Crook  found  that  "some  local  sponsors  have 
lost  sight  of  what  VISTA  is  all  about."  Some 
volunteers  have  been  put  to  work  as  chauf- 
feurs and  clerks. 

But  the  biggest  problems  VISTA  faces 
hasn't  been  entirely  solved  as  yet.  That  Is  "the 
problem  of  political  activities  by  the  volun- 
teers." 

The  question  really  revolves  around  this 
simple  fact:  the  VISTA  program  Is  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  forgotten 
comers  of  this  country. 

ORGANIZED   PUSH    NCEDEC 

This  Improvement  cannot  come  about 
without  some  kind  of  push  In  the  right  di- 
rection by  organl2;ed  activists.  In  the  Negro 
ghetto  as  well  a£  in  the  hills  of  Appalachla. 
this  means,  in  many  cases,  helping  the  people 
acquire  a  voice — helping  people,  in  short,  to 
exercise  their  most  fundamental  right  in  a 
democracy,  the  right  to  vote. 

And  this  has  been  done,  to  the  alarm'TDf 
some  of  the  program's  most  vocal  critics. 

They  say  that  by  registering  voters  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  not  in  others,  you  run  the 
risk  of  making  some  citizens  "more  equal" 
than  others.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
voters  In  one  area  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  one  candidate  or  party 

Rep.  William  J.  Scherle  (R)  of  Iowa  raised 
this  question  in  House  debate  early  this  No- 
vember. "VISTA  volunteers,"  he  said,  "regis- 
tered voters  on  the  near  north  side  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  during  the  1966  congres- 
sional campaign. 

"My  protest  to  OEO  brought  new  guide- 
lines, which  In  effect  said — you  can  register 
voters  but  you  must  be  nonpartisan  about  It. 
This  Is  precisely  the  point.  As  long  as  an  area 
contains  known  partisan  groupings,  the  act 
of  deliberately  selecting  an  area  of  this  type 
to  conduct  registration  activities  is  a  political 
or  partisan  act. 

"While  the  Hatch  Act  covers  these  employ- 
ees, It  Is  being  interpreted  so  as  to  permit 
this  activity." 

ACTTVTTT    CHALLENGED 

The  same  point  was  raised  by  Rep  O.  C. 
Fisher   (D)   of  Texas,  du-'ing  the  debate. 

"Scores  of  Instances  have  been  reported 
involving  VISTA  volunteers  and  others  on 
the  OEO  payroll,"  he  charged,  "who  have 
engaged  in  voter  registration  drives  and  other 
political  activities. 

"Doctunented  cases  to  this  effect  have  come 
from  Omaha,  Neb  ,  Gary,  Ind.,  Atlanta.  Ga., 
Durham,  N,C  ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  S&cta  Clara 
County,  Calif.,  and  Arimgton.  Va,.  to  men- 
tion but  a  lew. 

"Is  this  any  way  to  run  a  jx.verty  pro- 
gram?" he  asks. 

Those  at  OEO  believe  It  is.  The  VISTA 
guidelines  on  this  have  been  worked  out  very 
carefully. 

Voter  registration  activities  are  clearly 
permitted.  Mr.  Plsher  needs  no  "documented" 
evidence  of  such  pKDlltlcal  activities  However, 
VTSTA  volunteers  come  under  the  Hatch 
Act  forbidding  them  from  engaging  In  "par- 
tisan" political  activities. 

NONPARTISANSHrP    STRESSED 

When  reglBtering  voters,  the  giilde^lnes 
urge,  volunteers  mi:st  be  "particularly  cij-e- 
ful  to  keep  all  Implications  or  expresslcn  of 
partisan  politics  out    ,  .    " 

"You  may.  hcwever."  the  g-jidellnes  con- 
tinue, "take  positions  In  support  of  or  In 
opposition  to  the  passage  or  repeal  of  laws 
and  ordinances,  and  support  or  oppose  is- 
sues which  are  not  specifically  Identified 
with  a  political  party.  .  .  ." 

Further:  "You  may  p>artlclpate  In  lawful 
and  nonpoUUcal  demonstrations  and  protest 
activities," 

Ultimately,  the  guidelines  admit  that  there 
are  many  Instances  which  involve  the  gray 
area   between   political   and   nonpiolltical   is- 
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BUM.  On  these  caAea,  OEO  calla  iipcti  the  vol- 
unteer to  use  his  "good  Judgment. '' 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  Itivestlgated 
the  activities  of  VI8TA  volunteern  who  were 
allegedly  stirring  up  trouble  In  eti^tern  BCen- 
tucky.  After  the  controversy  ooolfd  off,  Mr. 
Crixjlc  contended  that  "iu>  guldellHo  waa  vio- 
lated." 7 

ROLC    DCrCNDEO 

"Wo  feel  the  role  of  VIS'I'A  i|as  proper 
and  heitlthy  mid  In  every  way  In  uicurd  with 
our  jmrpoee,"  he  told  a  Senate  rofvmlttee. 

He  auld  that  the  volunteers  are;atlll  there 
■ervlng  very  effectively.  "Actually,'?  he  added, 
"many  of  those  who  first  compllfanod  have 
now  come  to  understand  their  r<ie  a  little 
better  and,  now  we  actually  have  rfquests  for 
43  more  projects  and  604  more  Volunteers 
than  we  can  fill  in  eastern  Kentuacy." 

Mr.  Crook  doeun't  say  the  gulcKllnea  are 
never  violated.  When  they  are.  occasionally, 
the  volunteer  Is  sent  home  Immediately. 

But  still  the  point  remains — ralied  by  Mr. 
Bcherle  -that  VISTA  volunteers,  or  exam- 
ple, In  one  area,  effectively  su  port  one 
party  over  another. 

In  the  long  run.  this  question  vUl  prob- 
ably be  solved  only  when  federal,  itate,  and 
local  agencies — public  and  prlvnt  — take  It 
upon  themselves  to  assume  wide  vo  er  educa- 
tion and  awareness  programs,  ho  tt  at  no  one 
group  win  rp<iulre  any  more  apodal  attention 
over  another. 

LOCAL   GROUPS    INVOLVED; 

But  VI3TA  hiia  been  moving  tow  ird  an  ac- 
commodation un  thla  point  whlctimuy  help 
It  solve  the  problem  eventually,  jsince  Mr. 
Crook  has  uHsumed  direction  of 
hoa  taken  great  pains  to  place  VI£ 
teers  In  the  local  Oonimunlty  A4 
gram  (CAP),  the  city  "umbrej 
poverty  organization — at  the  expc 
Independent  groups  which  formefly  had  a 
bigger  share  of  the  volunteers. 

The  CAP  agencies,  often  controlled  by  the 
mayor  or  members  of  the  city  government, 
are  not  likely  to  promote  VISTA  lactlvltlea 
which  would  raise  the  kind  of  questions  that 
were  raised,  for  example.  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  redirection  Is  considered  by  some 
activists  as  a  retreat  on  the  pit^  of  the 
VISTA  administration — a  compromise  to  po- 
litical realities.  Mr.  Crook  holds  It  tnoves  the 
volunteer  more  directly  Into  the  total  war  on 
poverty  picture.  In  a  sense.  consolUlatlng  the 
efforts. 

Whatever  interpretation  Is  most  valid,  the 
fact  Is.  today  87  percent  of  the  irolunteers 
are  placed  In  local  CAP  agencies.       I 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  .'volunteer 
never  intended  him  to  be  on  the  Irery  front 
Itnea  of  the  protest  against  jjoverty — Inade- 
quate housing,  welfare,  and  otfcer  social 
•ervlces.  ^ 

LKAD  FRO  It  BEHIND         i 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  say  the 
VISTA  giUrtellnes.  "that  as  a  VISfA  volun- 
teer It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  your 
effortB  be  primarily  directed  towal|l  encour- 
Bglng  participation  of  the  people  Jrou  serve, 
rather  than  In  action  on  your  oivn.  or  In 
their  behalf. 

"In  working  with  organlzatloas  of  the 
poor."  Mr.  Crook  told  this  reporter,  "the 
volunteer  can  encourajje  the  plana,  jwllcles. 
and  programs  of  that  organization  which 
lead  people  into  full  citizenship,  voting,  peti- 
tion, etc. 

'The  volunteer  leads  from  behind — not 
subveralvely.  but  by  selecting  leadtrshlp.  en- 
couraging leadership.  He  tries  to  create  the 
same  coherence  In  the  ghetto  that  you  find 
In  the  suburbs." 

POPULJUUTT   OROWTNO 

still,  in  spite  of  some  criticism,  word  has 
clearly  gotten  around  that  VISTA  workers 
are  a  great  asset  to  the  community.  Today, 
there  Is  a  backlog  of  requests  ttom  local 
agencies  for  some  20.000  voluntefrs,  which 


la  It  Jump  of  about  40  percent  over  the  14.000 
requests  received  laat  year  at  thla  time.  The 
Ualtup  Poll  shows  that  these  apota  could 
be  niled  easily.  To  date  VISTA  has  received 
nearly  43.000  final  applications  for  service, 
ilecrultlng  la  no  problem 


ATTOFtNKY  GENERAL  RAMSEY 
CLARK 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ununlmou-s  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
"attempts  to  move  quietly  ahead,  to  help 
the  country  survive  troubled  times  with- 
out violating  its  constitutional  heritage" 
while  running  the  Department  of  Justice 
"in  exemplary  fashion.  " 

This  is  the  report  of  Victor  Navasky 
in  an  article  published  in  the  December 
16  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  article  is  a  colorful  report  on  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  determination 
to  fight  crime  effectively  and  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  established  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights 

I  respectfully  Include  the  article  in 
the  Record  In  Its  entirety: 

Articlx  by  Victors   Navasky 

It  could  have  t>een  total  chaoe.  six  weeks 
a^o,  when  perhaps  100,000  Americans  de- 
scended on  Washington  to  protest  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  There  were  hippies,  clergymen. 
pot  smokers  and  businessmen,  nonviolent 
reslstcrs  and  violent  reslsters.  pacifists  and 
professors:  there  were  sign  carriers  and  sign 
wlelders,  conscientious  objectors  and  folk 
singers,  Norman  Mailer  and  Dr.  Spock.  The 
Government,  prepared  for  the  worst,  had 
summoned  troops  from  as  far  away  as  CaJl- 
fornla. 

A  typical  scene:  As  30  marchers  walked 
toward  a  Pentagon  entrance,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  40  paratroopers.  The 
marcher.s  sat  down,  where  they  remained 
unmolested. 

They  all  came  to  "do  their  thing"  against 
the  war.  In  moet  cases  that  merely  meant 
having  one's  body  counted,  or  waiving  a 
banner,  or  singing  a  song.  But  In  over  500 
cases  It  meant  directly  engaging  the  mili- 
tary, mostly  in  an  attempt  to  Invade  the 
Pentagon.  The  ofDclal  arrest  figure  was  676. 
That  the  figure  was  not  higher  is  a  tribute 
to  the  man  who  coordinated  and  directed 
the  federal  effort.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark. 

Weeks  before  the  demonstration.  Clark  held 
strategy  sessions  with  representatives  from 
the  Pentagon  and  other  officials  in  his  office 
at  the  Department  of  Justice.  During  the 
demonstration  It  was  Clark  who  had  the  final 
say  about  what  the  Oovemment  troops  could 
and  could  not  do — whether,  for  Instance, 
they  could  use  tear  gas  or  fix  bayonets.  (Ac- 
cording to  Clark,  he  never  authorized  either; 
therefore  If,  as  many  observers  reported,  tear 
gas  was  used.  It  was  unauthorized.)  When 
violence  broke  out  about  4  pjn.  Saturday. 
Clark  successfully  resisted  considerable  pres- 
sure to  revoke  the  demonstrators"  permits 
and  disperse  the  crowd.  He  also  prevaUed 
when  some  officials  argued  for  more  troops. 

This  performance  was  typical  of  Ramsey 
Clark's  approach  to  bis  Job  as  the  nation's 
No.  1  prosecutor.  He  Is,  of  course,  anxious 
to  round  up  the  outlaws — and  he  helped  draft 
legislation  that  would  contribute  $300  mil- 
lion  to  Improve   the  quantity   and   quality 


of  local  outlaw  catchers  But  he  la  Just  u 
concerned  about  civil  liberties,  and  with 
casual  and  unflappable  demeanor  he  seti 
about  tfj  ensure  them.  He  believes  the  coun- 
try win  be  better  off  with  deputies  fenced  In 
by  a  sturdy  BUI  of  Right*  than  with  virtuous 
lynching  parties. 

With  violence  In  the  air,  riots  In  the  alunu 
and  a  presidential  election  around  the  corner, 
Clark's  concern  for  protecting  individual 
liberties  Is  already  bringing  him  crttlclam. 
Columnist  Holmes  Alexander  writes;  "Ram- 
Noy  Clark  1b  the  wrong  guy  for  the  wrong 
I)08t  at  the  wrong  time."  "Despite  repeated 
appeals  from  Congress."  says  Rep.  William  E. 
Mlnahall  (R.,  Ohio),  "Justice  continues  to 
Ignore  flagrant  violations  of  federal  law." 
Mlnsholl  complains  that  Clark  is  "not  enforc- 
ing federal  statutes  Involving  persons  who  in- 
cite rebellion  or  .  .  .  abet  evasion  of  the  Selec. 
tlve  Service  Act"  Congressman  Joe  Pool,  the 
hefty  hearing  holder  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  announces,  "I'm 
not  trying  to  run  Ramsey  Clark  out.  Why,  he's 
from  my  hometown,  and  he's  a  nice  feller. 
But  he's  wrong.  I  Just  don't  know  how  he'g 
(?ot  off  on  his  kick." 

In  the  Senate  as  well  there  is  sentiment 
for  a  tougher  response  to  civil  disorder.  Sep- 
arate Senate  committees  are  Investigating  the 
New  Left  and  last  summer's  riots  (to  see  if 
they  were  "Instigated  and  precipitated  by 
the  calculated  design  of  agitators  .  .  ."). 
And  the  Senate,  trying  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  moribund  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  has  pttssed  a  bill  that,  according  to  37 
noted  law  professors  and  deans,  "threateas 
b.aslc  freedoms  of  thought  and  expression." 
.Sen.  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen.  the  blU'i 
sponsor,  say  the  White  House  Is  behind  him. 
but  the  most  he  has  been  able  to  get  out 
of  the  Attorney  General  is  a  letter  saying  1/ 
the  bill  passes,  and  (/  It  Is  constitutional, 
and  if  It  Is  not  to  the  detriment  of  law  en- 
forcement generally,  then  Justice  would  en- 
force It. 

Beset  both  by  hla  critics  and  by  the  dlfflcul- 
tles  of  administering  the  law  in  an  Increas- 
ingly lawless  land,  Ramsey  Clark  attempts  to 
move  quietly  ahead,  to  help  the  country  sur- 
vive troubled  times  without  violating  Its 
constitutional  heritage. 

When  I  arrived  for  an  eight  o'clock  break- 
fast at  Clark's  unpretentlotis  three-bedroom 
house  In  Falls  Church.  Va..  Ramsey  had  al- 
ready roughed  out  some  notes  for  a  speech, 
read  the  papers,  completed  some  phone  calls 
and  was  In  the  shower  after  some  RCAJ 
calisthenics  and  a  short  workout  with  bar- 
bells. "Dad  and  I  are  pledged  to  two-hundred 
and  fifty  exercise  days  a  year,"  says  his 
13-ycar-old  son  Tom.  (Ronda.  the  Clarks" 
15-year-old  daughter,  born  with  a  brain  In- 
Jury,  studies  at  the  Institute  of  logopodlcs 
In  Kansas.)  "That  comes  to  about  twenty- 
one  a  month,  but  this  year  he's  way  behind 
He'll  never  make  it."  I  was  greeted  by  lUi 
wife,  Georgia,  an  ebullient  blonde  In  a  mod 
dress  and  bare  feet.  She  looked  more  like 
a  young  folk  singer  than  the  38-year-old  wife 
of  the  Attorney  General,  Georgia  escorted 
me  past  an  Impressive  library  featuring  a 
rare  edition  of  the  works  of  Andr6  Olde 
("Most  of  the  pages  are  still  pristine  and  un- 
cut, except  for  the  ones  Ramsey  has  read," 
Georgia   said)    and   upstairs   to  breakfaat. 

Clark  had  emerged  from  the  shower  and 
was  buttoning  his  shirt.  He  looked  something 
like  Gary  Cooper  but  with  smaller,  sadder 
eyes  and  a  broken  nose.  At  six-foot-three 
the  39-year-old  Texan  reminds  one  of  the 
Idealistic  sheriff  who  Just  came  Into  town. 
the  kind  who,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  doesnt 
carry  a  six-shooter.  He  seems  folksy,  infor- 
mal and  naive.  On  meeting  him  one  has  the 
feeling  that  Destry  rides  again.  His  tranquil 
manner  and  easy  wit  complement  Georgia's 
free  spirit.  She  hums  to  herself  when  ths 
conversation  lags,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  occasion  of  breakfast  to  adrtse  her 
husband   on   her  Ideas   about   the   1st,  4th. 
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jth  and  14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. She  wti\es  from  the  doorway,  calling. 
"AdlAs.  Ram,"  as  he  rides  off  to  work.  He 
drlvee  a  1949  Oldsmoblle  convertible,  which 
lie  prefers  to  the  chauffeured  limousine  that 
joes  with  his  Job. 

On  the  way  he  will  pick  up  his  neighbor. 
Barefoot  Sanders,  a  ao-year  friend  from 
Texas  who  works  as  a  presidential  assistant. 
Bv  9  A.M.,  his  feet  resting  on  the  office  wtiste- 
bMket,  his  trouser  legs  hiked  up  to  revo«U 
t  pilr  of  blue-and-red  Argyle  aiikleu,  hla 
Jacket  off.  he  will  be  at  his  desk,  sipping  tea 
and  working  his  way  through  a  two-foot-high 
pile  of  papers.  His  office  Is  a  back  room  on 
the  fifth  floor.  As  for  the  spacious  mahogany- 
paneled,  red-carpeted  chamber  Inhabited  by 
his  predecessors,  he  uses  It  only  for  meetings. 

His  casual  manner  is.  of  course,  deceiving. 
The  Attorney  General  is  one  of  the  busiest, 
most  crisis-ridden  men  in  Washington.  He 
has  the  pKjwer  to  punish,  reward,  proeecute, 
deport,  eavesdrop.  Invastlgnte,  Intimidate. 
litigate,  settle.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  the  rich- 
eat  "client"  In  the  world — the  United  States 
Oovemment.  His  "firm"  has  33,000  em- 
ployees. The  power  of  patronage  allows  him 
to  nominate  federal  Judgee  and  U.S.  attor- 
neys If  riots  explode  In  Detroit.  It  Is  the  At- 
torney General  who  will  be  on  the  phone 
with  Gov.  George  Romney  at  4  .\  M,,  discuss- 
ing the  desirability  of  federal  troops.  If  war 
erupts  In  the  Middle  East,  It  Is  the  Attorney 
General  who  wlU  prepare  the  definitive  mem- 
orandum on  the  Neutrality  Act.  If  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd  or  Rep  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is 
accused  of  law-breaking,  It  Is  the  Attorney 
General  who  will  decide  whether  and  when 
and  how  to  proceed.  Public  opinion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  Mr.  J.  EdgM 
Hoover  reports  directly  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  Is  the  final  arbiter  on  all  wire- 
tap requests.  Thus  far  Clark  has  achieved 
lome  kind  of  world's  record  by  avoiding 
rumors  of  a  rift  with  his  volatile  subordinate 
(33  years  his  senior),  while  repeatedly  en- 
dorsing policies  with  which  Hoover  Is  out  of 
jyropathy. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  been  Attorney  General 
only  since  March,  but  already  he  has  con- 
founded the  expectations  of  law-enforcement 
offlclals.  Many  assumed  he  would  carry  on 
in  the  hawklsh-proeecutor  tradition  of  his 
father,  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  the  Attorney 
General  from  1945  to  1949.  It  was  Tom  Clark, 
atfer  all.  who  Inaugurated  the  Attorney 
General's  list  of  subversive  organizations. 
But  Ramsey  believes  that  In  a  free  society, 
f.'ee  thought  must  get  maximum  protection. 
A  striking  iHustratlon  of  the  difference  be- 
tween father  and  son:  In  1949  Tom  Clark 
ijrought  the  caae  against  Judith  Coplon  the 
27-year-oId  Government  employee  accuswl  ot 
passing  state  secrets  vt  her  Soviet  sweet- 
lieart.  and  17  ye-ars  later  Acting  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  dismissed  It.  "I  read 
the  record  over  for  a  oouple  of  hours,  and 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,"  Ramsey  says, 
•cratchlng  the  back  of  his  head  'Besides. 
the  Constitution  guarantees  a  speedy  trial." 
UlsB  Coplon's  conviction  had  l)e*n  reversed 
because  of  tainted  evidence,  but  the  case 
was  still  "pending." 

"It  took  more  courage  than  It  ought  to 
have  for  Ramsey  to  grab  that  porcupine." 
says  an  associate.  But  porcuplne-plcklng 
eeems  Clark's  specialty.  Because  he  believes 
wiretapping  and  bugging  to  be  inefficient 
("It  take.'i  twenty-seven  men  to  Install  one 
Of  those  things  and  monitor  lt"»  and  "Insidi- 
ous," he  has  Issued  an  unprecedented  direc- 
tive banning  all  such  activities — except  In 
national-security  cases — by  federal  agencies 
Among  other  unpopular  causes,  he  has  come 
out  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
And  at  the  time  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
»usf)ended  his  nightly  strolls  through  the 
District  because  of  crime  In  the  streets. 
Clark  has  endorsed  rather  than  fought  Su- 
preme    Court    decisions     like     Miranda     v. 


Arizona,  the  historic  case  that  reversed  a 
kidnapping  conviction  because  the  suspect 
had  not  been  told  of  his  right  to  counsel. 
Once  a  lawyer  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  this  case.  Clark  said  It  was  too  early  to  • 
tell,  but  that  statistics  suggest  It  may  ha\e 
helped  rather  than  hampered  law  enforcers 
by  requiring  them  to  be  more  circumspect. 
He  added  that  rapists  don't  read  the  Supreme 
Court  reports.  "I  don't  understand,"  the  law- 
yer objected.  "Your  father  doesn't  agree  with 
you."  "Then  don't  tell  him  what  I  said,"  ad- 
vised the  Attorney  General  with  a  smile. 

At  first  outsiders  tended  to  accept  the 
notion  that  Clark's  appointment  as  the  na- 
tion's chief  lawman  had  more  to  do  with 
patrimony  than  performance.  After  all  wasn't 
his  father  Harrj'  Truman's  Attorney  General? 
And  hadn't  the  Tom  Clarks  helped  introduce 
the  Lyndon  Johnsons  to  Washington  In  the 
early  '40'8?  And  weren't  they  all  part  of  a 
close-knit  Texas-ln-Washlngton  family  with 
Its  own  network  of  stlll-blndlng  loyalties? 

The  fact  Is  that  Tom  Clark  had  ae  little 
to  do  with  his  son's  present  position  as  with 
his  unorthodox  policies.  "The  beet  thing 
Tom  did  for  Ramsey  was  to  let  him  be  his 
own  man,"  says  Bill  Keller,  a  former  law 
partner  of  Ramsey's.  Clark  and  his  father 
are  like  fellow  fishermen.  They  enjoy  each 
other's  company — most  Saturday  nights 
the  Ramsey  Clarks  dine  at  the  Tom  Clarks'. 
They  admire  each  other's  skills  and  achieve- 
ments. But  when  It  oomes  to  the  things  that 
matter,  a  great  deal  seems  to  be  understood 
rather  than  spoken.  Too  much  deep  talk  may 
scare  way  the  fish.  Ramsey  says:  "There  are 
a  few  questions  In  life  that  don't  have  an 
easy  answer,  and  one  of  them  Is  a  man's  re- 
lationship with  his  father." 

Not  that  connections  didn't  help.  Texas 
is  a  personnel  pool  for  the  Great  Society,  as 
Harvard  was  for  the  New  Frontier.  But  by 
now  most  Washlngtonlans  concede  what 
those  who  know  Ramsey  knew  all  along.  As 
Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  (D.,  Md.),  a  fourth- 
grade  classmate  of  Ramsey's  In  Washington, 
puts  It,  "Ramsey  was  always  a  leader.  I  do 
recall  he  was  even  head  of  the  schoolboy 
patrol  and  got  to  wear  a  little  white  badge. 
I  never  could  make  the  grade."  He  adds, 
"There  are  lots  of  sons  of  ex-Attorneys  Gen- 
eral around.  I  don't  see  any  of  them  In  the 
Job." 

As  a  boy,  Ramsey  would  wander  up  and 
down  the  corridors  of  Justice  deciphering 
such  Inscriptions  as  the  departmental  motto 
Qui  pro  domina  justitia  sequitur  ("Who 
prosecutes  on  behalf  of  Justice").  "When 
Government  lawyers  were  not  at  the  house, 
Ramsey  would  be  breaking  bread  with  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,"  recalls  BUI  Keller. 
"Ramsey  grew  up  In  the  shadow  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department." 

At  the  tall  end  of  World  War  11.  Ramsey 
quit  high  school  to  Join  the  Marines.  Dis- 
charged In  1946,  he  got  a  Job  on  a  tramp 
steamer  and  saw  the  world.  Then,  in  an  In- 
credible three  years,  he  got  himself  a  ■wife, 
a  B.A  from  the  University  of  Texas,  and  an 
M.A.  In  history  and  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Clark  spent  the  next  10  years  of  his  life 
with  the  family  law  firm  In  Dallas.  Although 
he  did  help  found  Dallas's  first  legal-aid  so- 
ciety, principally  he  defended  not  the  poor 
but  the  large  corporations.  "When  you  spend 
ten  years  of  your  life  defending  the  big  boys," 
says  one  former  colleague,  "you  end  up  con- 
vincing yourself  that  they're  right,"  and  It  Is 
true  that  thus  far,  aside  from  a  few  bold 
decisions  like  the  one  to  contest  the  ABC- 
I  T.T.  merger  after  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  had  approved  It.  Clark's 
anti-trust  record  has  not  been  outstanding 
But  Jerry  Cohen,  the  militant  counsel  of  the 
Senate  anti-trust  subcommittee,  says,  "Ram- 
sey Is  a  populist.  He  has  a  better  understand- 
ing of  anti-trust  than  any  Attorney  General 
In  recent  times.  He  knows  where  the  power 
Is.  and  we  expect  action." 


In  1961  Clark  Joined  the  New  FronOer  ae 
head  of  the  Lands  Division  under  Attorney 
General  Kennedy.  On  hearing  that  Ramsey 
had  accepted  the  pc>st.  his  father  was  sur- 
prised. "When  I  was  there,"  says  the  elder 
Clark,  "we  always  thought  of  Lands  as  a 
graveyard."  But  Ramsey  quietly  got  to  work. 
He  cut  the  division's  CAse  load  In  half  by 
settling  rather  than  litigating  cases,  and  ne- 
gotiating for  land  rather  than  condemning 
It.  His  philosophy:  "A  good  settlement  la 
worth  a  lot  more  than  a  lawsuit.  Especially 
In  claims  of  conscience,  like  the  American 
Indian  cases."  As  a  result  of  his  cost-cut- 
ting performance,  the  following  exchange 
took  place  when  his  father  was  on  the  Hill 
to  Justify  the  Supreme  Court's  budget  re- 
quest In  1962: 

Congressman  Roonet:   Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
I  hope  your  budget  Is  as  good  as  your  son's, 
CLARK:  How's  that? 

RooNEY  :  Your  son  cut  his  budget  this  year 
by  $200,000,  and  he  cut  back  his  staff  posi- 
tions by  ten  percent. 

Clark:  Well,  you  see,  he  takes  after  bis 
mother. 

After  President  Johnson's  1964  election, 
Ramsey  became  a  presidential  assistant.  He 
absorbed  the  White  House  system  from  the 
inside,  saw  how  decisions  were  confronted  or 
avoided,  watched  memoranda  move  from 
desk  to  desk,  saw  which  ended  up  with  the 
President  and  which  In  a  secretary's  to-be- 
filed  box.  He  learned  the  Presidents  habits, 
peculiarities,  preferences.  Johnson  also 
learned  about  Clark,  and  In  January,  1965. 
when  Nicholas  Katzenbach  was  named  At- 
torney General,  Clark  was  named  his  deputy, 
giving  rise  to  the  rumor  that  "Ramsey  is 
Johnson's  spy  at  Justice."  As  always,  Clark 
confounded  his  critics;  he  ran  the  depart- 
ment In  exemplary  fashion. 

Today  Clark  seems  as  comfortable  in  hla 
life  and  his  Job  as  a  bean  In  a  bowl  of  Tex 
Mex  chill,  his  favorite  food.  The  day  I  %-lslted 
him.  I  watched  him  rapidly  process  FBI  re- 
ports on  such  subjects  as  racial  disturbances, 
cigarette  smuggling,  an  extortion  case;  also 
material  on  a  proposed  police-training  pro- 
gram, a  report  on  voter-registration  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  request  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
for  an  "unspecified"  appropriation  of  $10,000. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  vrtll  lean  back  in  his 
chair,  his  scarecrow  arms  protruding,  his 
banjo-plcker's  fingers  clasped  behind  his 
neck  as  he  holds  the  phone  shoulder-to- 
cheek  and  begins  ■with  a  "Hey"  or  a  "Howdy." 
Mostly,  Clark  is  a  listener,  saj-ing  only  what's 
needed  to  prod  the  conversation  along  from 
point  to  point:  "You  can't  make  chicken 
salad  out  of  that."  .  .  .  "How  do  you  mean?" 
.  .  .  "Good  God  Almighty.  That's  too  long." 
.  .  .  "Do  you  think  this  is  something  seri- 
ous, or  is  it  Just  that  his  feelings  are  hurt?  ' 
Executive  Assistant  Sol  Llndenbaum  am- 
bles In.  and  Clark  asks,  "Did  we  get  an  an- 
swer from  the  White  House  on  the  draft - 
board  memo?  Could  you  check  to  make  sure 
It  went  in  as  an  action  memorandum?"  Clark 
tells  me:  "When  we  discovered  this  problem, 
there  were  twenty-four  states  with  no  Ne- 
groes on  the  draft  boards.  Now  we're  down  to 
four,  but  that's  four  too  many.  Two  of  them 
we  think  we  can  do  something  about.  It's 
the  others  that  have  us  worried  "  His  memo 
recommends  a  procedure  for  de  facto  Inte- 
gration of  the  hold-out  segregated  boards, 
and  Clark  wants  word  before  the  day  is  out. 

Midmornlng  he  and  aide  Hugh  Nugent 
start  to  review  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
department.  But  presidential  assistant  Mar- 
vin Watson  is  on  the  phone.  "Howdy.  Marvin. 
Have  you  seen  that  there  memo  I  sent  over 
on  the  draft  board?  Has  the  President  seen 
It?  We  don't  want  It  to  go  In  raw.  " 

Sol  Llndenbaum  Is  back  with  a  piece  of 
paper  that  Clark  scrutinizes  and  then  signs. 
"Tliat  was  a  request  for  a  wiretap."  he  says. 
The  telephone  rings  again.  "Hey.  Joe  ICall- 
fano.   another  White   House   assistant),   say 
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have  you  seen  that  draft-board  tl  Ing? 
That's  right.  You  Just  cant  have  i  he  Preal 
dent  of  the  United  States  condonj  ig  segre 
gated  draft  boards  at  a  time  like  1  lis.  Well 
as  I  recall.  It  didn't  provide  nn  op  wrtunlty 
for  the  President  to  say  'do  sonicthl 
It  goes   in.   It  should   have   n   'yee' 
checlt  box.  OK.  I'll  see  you  later. " 

Al  2:30  he  la  off  to  The  Hill  to 
Spesijiird  Holland  (D..  Pla.)  some 
about  a  Judicial  nominee  the  senator  Is  sup 
porting.  "When  I  have  good  news,  hey  come 
up  here.  When  I  have  bad  news.  I  go  to  The 
Hill."  It  takes  longer  than  expects  1.  At  3:45 
he  Is  back  In  his  offlc*  with  a  Una  of  people 
waiting  to  see  him.  At  4:30  he  chal  s  a  secret 
Intordepartmenlul  committee  meet;  ng.  which 
lafita  lor  an  hour.  His  parting  adv  ce  to  the 
committee:  "The  only  thing  is  to  t)e  a  con- 
stant prod.  Just  like  a  fly  buzzing  i  round  all 
the  time.  Zzzzz  ,  .  ."  His  hand  dea  irlbes  the 
arc  of  a  peslcy  fly  as  he  rises  and  bi  Is  his  vis- 
itors good-bye.  Promptly  he  Is  on  Jhe  phone 
again,  with  Justice  William  Bren  lan,  with 
Thurgood  Marshall,  recently  app  jlnted  to 
replace  Clark's  father  on  the  Supr«  tie  Court, 
with  various  White  House  person  nel  (nine 
times)  and  with  Carry  Carson,  t  ho  was  a 
family  muld  when  Ramsey  was  i  boy  and 
called  to  say  hello.  At  5:45  he  1©  ves  for  a 
White  House  meeting  at  which  hj  hopes  to 
resolve  the  draft-board  question. 

At  7:30  he  Is  b.\ck  at  hla  desk,  ils  In-box 
again  stacked  more  than  a  foot  hi  ;h.  In  the 
top  drawer  of  his  desk  he  keeps  a  little  list 
of  things  he  hopes  to  accomplish.  He  won't 
show  It  to  anybody,  because  "i  amptlmes 
articulation  can  Inhibit  achlevemel  t."  but  he 
Is  quick  so  say  that  "nothing  glve<  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  take  out  my  list  i  .nd  check 
an  Item  oIT."  On  his  return  from  he  White 
House,  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  thought  ;  saw  him 
check  something  off.  When  I  en  ked  If  I 
might  call  this  a  new  kind  of  Atto  ney  Gen- 
eral's list.  Clark  smiled,  cleared  I;  s  throat, 
and  said.  "I  don't  exactly  ^pprov  t  of  that 
other  kind  of  11^." 

By  8:30  he  Is  munching  poU  to  chips, 
sipping  ten  and  has  processed  I  n  hour's 
worth  of  paper.  Only  a  night  secra  ary  Is  on 
duty.  Across  the  hnll  Cliff  Sessions  the  only 
Introverted  pubMc-lnformatlon  d!  rector  In 
Washington,  la  available  In  case  he  s  needed. 
Clark's  wife.  Georgia,  appear.s— I;  reathless. 
full  of  the  day's  events.  Clark  stutj  a  batch 
of  plnk-nnd-whlte  memoranda  In  ils  brlef- 
ca»e.  and  stands  with  his  arm  aroun  I  Georgia. 
She  looks  up  at  him.  and  they  beg  n  to  talk 
about  hl.s  day.  (At  breakfast  she  -lad  said. 
"It's  a  good  thing  Ramsey's  at  JustU  s  I  mean, 
lm.a«lne  If  he  were  at  a  place  like  C  ammerce. 
I  mean  Commerce— really!")  CI arlc  takes  out 
his  key  and  Inserts  It  In  the  lock  o  the  tiny 
private  elevator,  which  takes  th  m  down 
to  the  old  convertible  They  pile  li  ,  Georgia 
careful  not  to  rip  her  pink  cocktat  dress  on 
the  Jagged  seat,  and  they  head  for  home. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  ISJiAEL  FOR  DESAL- 
INATION PLANT      r 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speakei  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gejitleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  ^y  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous-:  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  ks  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g^tleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speakei 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  th 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan  I  Tin  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill  which  wi  uld  au- 
thorize U.S.  technical  and  final  cial  as- 
sl^tajice  to  Israel  for  the  puj  pose  of 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
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desalination  plant.  This  plant,  when  com- 
pleted, will  produce  from  sea  water  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  and  will 
also  provide  400,000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity daUy. 

This  project  wUl  be  of  great  value  to 
Israel's  economy  which  was  severely 
affected  by  the  June  war.  and  will  also 
provide  much  needed  technical  Informa- 
tion for  future  desalination  programs 
throughout  the  world.  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance will  make  It  economically  leasl- 
ble  to  use  the  water  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  purposes,  and  for  that  reason 
I  urge  that  the  bill  receive  early  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  con- 
fused situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
recent  statements  emanating  from  the 
meeting  of  Arab  foreign  ministers  offer 
no  immediate  hope  of  a  settlement  of 
Arab-Israel  differences.  The  continuing 
refusal  of  the  Arab  countries  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Israel  concerning  the  future 
of  the  Middle  East  Is  clear  evidence  that 
they  have  not  rejected  the  destructive 
goals  which  were  enunciated  by  Arab 
capitals  before  the  June  war. 

While  I  have  every  respect  for  the  work 
that  the  United  Nations  is  trying  to  do, 
history  tells  us  that  United  Nations  guar- 
antees pertaining  to  this  subject  have 
not  provided  the  security  necessary  for 
Israel  to  exist  free  from  the  constant 
fear  of  aggression  from  her  neighbors. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  which 
unanimously  passed  the  Security  Council 
embodies  sentiments  to  which  all  men  of 
good  will  can  subscribe  Of  course,  Israel 
wants  to  see  the  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem settled,  and  she  has  indicated  that 
under  the  proper  circumstances  she 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  Arab  lands 
which  she  presently  occupies.  I  think, 
however,  that  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  support  Israel's  position 
that  until  there  are  direct  talks  between 
the  two  sides  in  the  dispute,  there  can- 
not be  adequate  guarantees  of  anything 
In  view  of  the  recent  Ill-conceived,  in- 
temperate, and  unjustified  comments  of 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France  aimed  at 
Israel,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
the  United  States  to  reconfirm  its  sup- 
port for  Israel,  its  belief  that  It  was  the 
Arab  states  and  not  Israel  which  pre- 
cipitated the  June  crisis,  and  that  it  Is  the 
Arab  states  which  are  preventing  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Middle  East  problem  Arab 
leaders  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that 
the  United  States  will  stand  by  and  al- 
low them  to  gain  through  the  use  of  di- 
plomacy what  they  could  not  gain  by  war. 
nor  should  they  or  Israel  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  pontiflcations  of  the 
French  Head  of  State  reflect  the  attitudes 
of  any  other  Western  power  or  Its  peo- 
ple. 

The  rights  of  all  the  states  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  must  be  preserved  and  guaran- 
teed, but  until  Israel's  neighbors  are  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  existence  of  Israel 
as  a  free  and  independent  state,  until 
Israel's  neighbors  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  discussions  with  her  with  a  view 
toward  the  solution  of  differences,  It  Is 
my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  will  not  be  realized  in  the 
near  future. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  voiced  con- 
cern because  of  the  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  In  England  and  Wales. 

Because  of  the  alarm  which  has  been 
expressed,  I  asked  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  steps  which  are  being 
taken  by  the  Department  to  assure  that 
the  disease  be  kept  out  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
glad  to  learn  the  preventive  meastires 
which  are  being  engaged  in  by  the  De- 
partment. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  include  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, USDA.  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

POOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE 

(Statement    by    US.    Department    of    Agri- 
culture. Agricultural  Research  Service) 

England  and  Walee  are  experiencing  the 
most  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  In  their  history.  More  than  1.400 
herds  and  more  than  250.000  animals  have 
been  slaughtered. 

England  and  Wales  accepted  an  offer  from 
the  Department  to  assist  In  containing  the 
current  foot-and-mouth  disease  outbreaks. 
Twelve  veterinarians  are  now  working  In 
England  and  Wales  from  which  they  will  aljo 
gain  valuable  experience  In  fighting  this  ter- 
rible livestock  disease  If  It  should  again  In- 
vade the  United  States. 

Many  other  countries  of  the  world  suffer 
regularly  from  outbreaks  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease. Canada.  Mexico.  Central  America, 
Greenland.  Iceland.  Norway.  Ireland.  North- 
ern Ireland,  Channel  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Japtan  are  the  only  major  land 
areas  In  the  world  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  considers  to  be  free  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  The  disease  Is  widespread  In 
Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  actively 
engaged  In  conducting  Inspection  and  quar- 
antine measures  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
and  dissemination  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease and  other  destructive  diseases  and  pests 
from  foreign  countries  such  as  African  swine 
fever,  rinderpest,  exotic  ticks,  African  horse 
sickness  The  Congress  has  provided  author- 
ity under  the  Act  of  February  2,  1903.  as 
amended  (21  U.8.C.  111)  and  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  use.  1306).  The  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  Title  9.  Part  94  deals  spe- 
cifically with  prohibited  importations  from 
countries  in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease 
exists  The  Department  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  domestic  ruminants  and  swine, 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meats  from  any 
country  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  \t 
known  to  exist.  Under  strict  standards  and 
regulations,  the  importation  of  wild  rumi- 
nants or  swine  Is  permitted  when  such  ani- 
mals are  solely  for  exhibition  at  an  approved 
zoological  park  from  which  they  cannot  be 
moved  without  prior  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  veterinary  and  trained 
lay  lnsi>ectlon  personnel  assigned  to  duty  at 
various  ports  of  entry  to  conduct  the  Inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  activities.  Animals  and 
animal  products,  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, hay,  straw,  and  similar  material  that 
might    transmit    animal    diseases    Into    the 
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United  States  are  Inspected  and  only  those 
determined  to  be  safe  from  disease  are 
allowed  to  come  Into  this  country. 

In  connection  with  the  present  foot-and- 
mouth  outbreak  In  England  and  Wales,  the 
Department  Is  working  with  the  Customs 
Bureau  to  Intensify  Inspection  of  passengers' 
baggage  at  porta  of  entry  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  spreading  the  Infection  to  the  United 
States  In  agricultural  Items  or  on  wearing 
apparel  of  people  who  have  been  on  farms 
jn  England  and  Wales.  Other  protective 
measures  which  the  Department  employs  to 
prevent  Invasion  of  foreign  animal  diseases 
Include  cooperative  monitoring  at  borders 
on  Cana<la  and  Mexico. 

Nine  outbreaks  have  occurred  In  the 
United  States  since  1870.  The  last  was  In 
1929.  Direct  losses  from  6  outbreaks  occur- 
ring between  1902  and  1929  are  estimated  at 
$253  million.  The  largest  outbreak  occurred 
ID  1914  and  affected  more  than  3.500  herds 
in  22  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  last  outbreak  In  Canada  was  eradi- 
cated in  1952;  and  in  Mexico.  In  1954.  The 
longest  and  most  costly  campaign  took  place 
In  Mexico  between  1947  and  1954  when  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States  fought  the  disease 
together.  The  Department  continues  to  take 
Uie  position  that  all  of  North  America  must 
be  made  safe  from  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
Through  the  Mexico-United  States  Commis- 
sion for  the  Prevention  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease  constant  vigilance  and  preparedness 
U  maintained  In  Mexico.  Any  suspicious  cases 
are  investigated  to  determine  whether  or  not 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  present.  Likewise, 
Canadian  Animal  Health  officials  are  con- 
tinuously on  guard  to  Investigate  any  case 
Busplclous  of  being  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  Department  has  developed  an  "Emer- 
gency Disease  Eradication  Organization"  In 
each  State.  Trained  specialists  are  available 
and  equipped  to  Investigate  and  deal  prompt- 
ly with  disease  conditions  suspicious  of  being 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  other  dangerous 
foreign  animal  diseases  such  as  rinderpest. 
African  swine  fever,  exotic  ticks,  etc.  Labora- 
tory support  vital  to  the  diagnosis  of  foot- 
ind-mouth  disease  and  others  Is  provided 
by  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Labora- 
tory, Long  Island.  New  York. 

Also,  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Lab- 
oratory- conducts  Intensive  research  Includ- 
ing Investigating  diagnostic  methods  and 
developing  Improved  diagnostic  techniques; 
developing  Improved  disinfectants  which 
have  great  application  for  destruction  of 
virus  on  facilities  and  equipment;  studies  on 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  carrier  state — 
of  animals  or  virus  shedders — following  In- 
fection: studies  to  determine  survival  time 
of  virus  In  blood  and  other  tissues;  and  basic 
studies  of  virus  structures  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  Improved  vaccines 
and  diagnostic  methods. 


HOPE  FOR  GREECE'' 

Mr  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  learn 
today  that  in  Greece,  King  Constantine 
has  made  a  plea  to  the  people  of  his 
country  to  support  him  in  his  effort  to 
remove  the  military  junta  which  took 
power  earlier  this  year  and  to  help  him 
restore  constitutional  government  In  that 
ooimtry. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  witnessed 
with  Increasing  concern  the  denial   of 


basic  freedoms  of  assembly  and  of  the 
press  to  the  Greek  people,  who  have  seen 
political  prisoners  incarcerated  for  no 
reason  other  than  opposition  to  the  mili- 
tary regime,  and  who  have  waited  in  vain 
for  the  junta  to  abide  by  its  promise  to 
restore  democracy,  this  move  by  King 
Constantine  offers  a  glimmer  of  hope. 

In  the  United  States,  friends  of  the 
Greek  people,  aware  of  Greece's  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  democracy 
and  of  Its  traditional  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  liberty,  hope  that  Greeks  will 
heed  the  call  of  the  King  and  that  he  will 
be  successful  in  this  initial  step  toward 
restoring  orderly  parliamentary  democ- 
racy in  Greece. 


REPORTER  ON  SCENE  FINDS  WE 
ARE  WINNING  THE  WAR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  about  how  well 
things  are  going  In  'Vietnam.  With  all 
the  conflicting  reports,  it  is  sometimes 
diflQcult  to  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 
I  noticed  In  the  New  York  Daily  News  a 
few  days  ago  an  article  by  Stan  Carter. 
It  appeared  to  me  a  reasonable  and  ob- 
jective assessment  of  the  situation  and 
I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  York  News,  December  1967) 

RJEPOHTIK    ON    SOENE    Fll«)8   WE    ARE    WINNING 

THE  War 
(By  Stan  Carter) 

Saigon,  December  9 — We  are  winning  this 
war.  It  Is  slow  and  costly  In  both  money  and 
men — perhaps  too  costly.  But  the  only  thing 
that  can  beat  us  In  the  end  Is  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  buckle. 

This  seems  so  plainly  evident  from  a  tour 
of  the  war  zone — seeing  the  Immense  Ameri- 
can power,  talking  with  American  generals, 
pilots  and  OXs.  American  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats. South  Vietnamese  officials  and  Com- 
munist defectors — that  you  cannot  believe 
anyone  could  question  It. 

"Then  a  copy  of  an  American  magazine  ar- 
rives with  an  article  by  a  reporter  who  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Vietnam  coverage  In  1964. 
Insisting  that  we  are  not  winning  "In  any 
true  sense.  .  .  .  The  society  Is  rotten,  tired 
and  numb.  .  .  The  sense  one  finally  gets  Is 
of  the  fragility  of  the  situation  rather  than 
the  f)€rmanence." 

so     TOU     KEEP    TALKING 

And  so  you  talk  to  more  people.  Including 
some  newsmen  who  have  been  here  a  long 
time,  who  maintain  that  despite  the  bloody 
defeats  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  suf- 
fering in  the  central  highlands  and  the  way 
the  Viet  Cong's  organized  formations  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  have  been  decimated,  the  war 
is  stalemated. 

But  you  also  talk  with  other  reporters  who 
are  old  Asia  hands,  whom  you  knew  and  re- 
spected In  Korea,  who  confirm  your  Impres- 
sion that  we  are  wlnmng. 

You  can't  escape  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  some  of  the  doubters  were  opposed  to 
the  war  before  they  ever  came  here — that 
they  are  emotionally  committed  to  American 
defeat   Because  they  predicted  It. 

But  you  are  wary  about  being  brainwashed 


by  American  officials,  aa  Gov.  Bomney  says 

he  was.  You  treat  every  statistic  with  bus- 
plclon. 

You  go  to  Long  An  Province,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  magazine  expert,  "the  local 
officials  are  no  better,  the  Arvn  (South  Viet- 
namese) forces  are  as  bad  as  ever,  and  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  speak  of  progress  in 
muted  tones,  knowing  It  can  vanish  the  next 
day." 

'The  situation  there  is.  Indeed,  touch-and- 
go.  You  meet  a  district  adviser,  ending  his 
one-year  tour,  who  \s  discouraged  and  pessi- 
mistic. 

But  there  has  been  progress  there — schools 
being  built  In  rural  hamlets  that  once  were 
Indisputably  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong:  an 
obvious  preference  by  most  of  the  people  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  government,  shown  by 
their  turnout  to  vote  In  the  national  elec- 
tions in  the  face  of  Viet  Cong  threats:  the 
fact  that  VC  battalions  have  spilt  into  two 
and  three -man  units. 

In  a  company-sized  attack  on  the  pacified 
hamlet  of  Nga  Dal  last  month,  the  local  Pop- 
ular Forces  garrison  stood  and  fought  from 
their  watchtower  and  drove  the  attackers 
away  In  a  trail  of  blood. 

Elsewhere  In  the  country,  there  are  grounds 
for  valid  criticism  of  many  South  Vietnamese 
armv  units,  but  no  more  than  there  were  for 
the  South  Korean  divisions  that  bugged  out 
on  the  flanks  cf  American  outflu  In  Korea 
In  the  early  1950s 

But  some  South  Vietnamese  units  have 
done  heroic  fighting.  Among  them  are  the 
paratroopers  and  rangers  who  fought  north- 
east of  Dak  To  In  last  month's  central  high- 
lands battle  and  the  South  Vietnamese  ma- 
rines who  bore  the  brunt  of  a  battle  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  in  which  335  Vietnamese  were 
lost  Monday. 

IMPEOVrNG.    LIKE    THE    KOREANS 

Overall.  American  advisers  report  that, 
while  still  spotty,  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are  Improving,  much  as  the  Republic 
of  Korea  forces  Improved  under  American 
tutelage  In  the  later  stages  of  the  Korean  war 

So  what  about  the  Communists''  Their 
head-on  rushes  Into  slaughter  at  Dale  To  Loc 
Nlnh  and  elsewhere  In  the  past  severa".  weeks 
can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  they 
are  desperate,  seeking  against  overwhelming 
odds  to  achieve  a  propaganda  victory  that 
may  turn  the  tide  of  American  public  opinion 
as  their  victory  over  the  French  at  Dlenblen- 
phu  turned  the  tide  for  them  In  1954. 

But  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  the 
American  commander  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
blunted  aU  their  attacks  at  much  greater 
cost  to  them  than  to  us.  (The  American  173d 
Airborne  Brigade  suffered  extremely  heavy 
casualties  at  Dak  To.  but  the  North  Viet- 
namese losses  were  vastly  larger.) 

•While  the  North  Vietnamese  are  bearing 
more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  the  war  (In 
their  homeland  as  well  as  In  South  Vietnam) , 
the  Viet  Cong  apparatus  In  the  south  is  be- 
coming eroded. 

The  other  day  an  entire  Viet  Cong  pla- 
toon— 37  Communist  soldiers  plus  a  15-year- 
old  girl  nurse — -surrendered  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  365  miles  northeast  of  Saigon  be- 
cause they  were  hungry,  disenchanted  and 
tired  of  fighting — the  largest  mass  defection 
since  the  war  began 

American  intelligence  sources  long  have 
maintained  that  when  the  Communists  began 
defecting  In  units,  the  end  would  be  near 

Meanwhile,  this  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  North  Vietnamese  war  and  less  and 
less  one  fought  by  South  Vietnamese  dis- 
sidents. 

Current  strength  of  enemy  organized  units 
Is  officially  put  at  118.000  Actually,  it  Is  a 
little  less,  according  to  later  Intelligence  fig- 
ures— about  116.500. 

Officially.  53.500  of  the  enemy  axe  supposed 
to  be  North  Vietnamese  regulars  Actually 
there  are  so  many  North  Vietnamese  replace- 
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merits  In  Viet  Cong  unlta  that  tht  figure  Is 
more  like  65,000 — some  60  7c  of  all  the  com- 
munist forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  1965,  the  Viet  Cong  were  Recruiting 
about  7.000  new  soldiers  In  Soutl  Vietnam 
a  month. 

Today,  the  recruitment  figure  ^  believed 
to  be  less  than  hall  that. 


INm-TRATION  SHARPLY  REDD)  ED 


Infiltration  from  North  to  Soutl 


which  reached  14,000  men  a  moni  h  In  mld- 
1966.  has  been  cut  to  5,000  or  6,000  i  month — 
not  enough  to  compensate  for  caa  laltles.  By 
South  Vietnam  figures,  the  Commi  nlsts  con- 
trolled over  50%  of  the  populatlot  two  years 
ago.  Today  It  Is  less  than  14%. 

By  everybody's  reckoning,  the  cAnmunlsts 
have  lost  the  recent  big  battles  of^the  mili- 
tary campaign. 

The  "other  war"  is  much  more  Jlfflcult  to 
measure.  But  there  Is  also  vUlbl  i  progress 
In  It. 

How  long  It  win  all  take  Is  Imffceslble  for 
anyone  to  know.  Perhaps  anothi  r  year  to 
grind  down  all  of  the  enemy's  organized 
strength.  Then,  according  to  one  a  Bclal.  per 


haps  eight  to  15  years  of  "nation 


to  reach  the  point  of  nationhood  1  lat  South 


Korea  has  now  reached,  13  years 
Korean  war 

Whether  it  Is  worth  It  Is  for  the 
people  to  decide.  But  as  of  now, 
vlnced  the  Communists   are  beln 
here 


Vietnam, 


■ebulldlng 


after  the 

American 
am  con- 
defeated 


ENVIRONMENTAL     SCIENCS    SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaka-,  I  a,"5k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  g^tleman 
from  New  Jersey  TMr.  Helsto^kiI  may 
extend  hLs  remark.s  at  this  pottit  In  the 
REcoRn  and  include  extraneous  iiatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico?  l 

There  was  no  objection.  1 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speakar,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  througli  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  that  one  of  our  uni- 
formed services  is  being  subjected  to 
what  I  consider  illegal  and  Certainly 
unfair  treatment.  I  am  referring  to  the 
commissioned  officer  corps  df  what 
formerly  was  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  By  Reorganization  Plati  No.  2 
of  1965  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
was  merged  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  form  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  commis- 
sioned officers  were  transferred  to  the 
new  Administration.  The  purpose  of  the 
merger  was  to  consolidate  Federal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  deal  with  the  environmental  sci- 
ences. Congress  acquiesced  to  th*  merger 
as  a  desirable  one,  and  the  reorgafiization 
plan  became  effective  on  July  13,  1965. 

The  commissioned  officer  corpi  did  not 
as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  plan 
undergo  any  statutory  change  except  in 
name.  Officers  of  the  corps  became  of- 
ficers of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  whereas  they  for- 
merly were  officers  of  the  Cofist  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  officers  are  still 
subject  to  the  same  laws  that  applied  to 
officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. Congress  obvlou-ly  Intended  thl.s  to 
be  the  case,  for  we  provided  no  other  laws 
to  cover  them  subsequent  to  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  Thus,  they  are  paid  in 


accordance  with  title  37.  "Pay  and  al- 
lowances of  the  uniformed  services';  and 
they  are  similarly  covered  by  other  stat- 
utes that  were  enacted  originally  with 
respect  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Including  provisions  of  title  10, 
Armed  Forces. 

Only  one  Government  agency  has  seen 
fit  to  question  the  Intent  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  unilaterally  held  that 
officers  appointed  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  commis- 
sioned ofiBcer  corps  since  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1965  are  a  new  and  different 
breed  of  officer  and.  as  such,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  coverage  under  existing  laws 
that  pertain  to  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  On  this  basis  only,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  denying 
these  officers  the  protection  of  various 
laws  relating  to  veterans. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
an  interesting  and  intriguing  point  of 
view,  for  if  it  Is  valid  we  have,  for  two 
and  a  half  years,  been  illegally  providing 
these  officers  pay  and  allowances,  leave, 
travel  expenses,  death  benefits,  and 
transportation  of  dependents  and  house- 
hold effects.  In  fact,  if  these  officers  are 
not  covered  by  laws  enacted  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  we 
are  permitting  them  to  be  appointed  and 
promoted  "by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  we  are  provid- 
ing them  protection  under  the  draft 
laws,  and  we  are  condoning  their  assign- 
ment around  the  world,  all  under  non- 
existent authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Veterans' 
Administration  must  be  commended  for 
its  effective  handling  of  many  complex 
problems  of  massive  proportions.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  failed  completely  in  its  ap- 
praisal of  the  inherent  statutory  cover- 
age of  Officers  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  which 
resulted  from  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1965. 

I  am  aware  that  a  stalemate  has  existed 
in  the  executive  branch  over  this  prob- 
lem for  more  than  2  years,  and  I  think 
it  is  totally  inexcusable  that  the  com- 
missioned officers  affected  have  had  no 
recourse  to  effect  a  resolution  other  than 
through  a  Member  of  Congress. 

This  uniformed  service,  the  commis- 
sioned officer  corps  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  is  the 
smallest  of  our  services.  Probably  less 
than  200  officers  are  Involved  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  yet  the  problem  cannot  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  size.  As  in- 
dividuals, these  officers  and  their  de- 
pendents arc  protected  by  the  same  laws 
that  protect  the  officers  of  all  the  uni- 
formed services.  They  have  no  other 
statutory  protection  for  such  basic 
benefits  as  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disability  and  compensation  of 
dependents  for  service-connected  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  Congress  im- 
mediately act  to  protect  these  officers. 
Each  day  they  serve  without  protection 
jeopardizes  the  future  of  themselves  and 
their  dependents. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  dilemma  con- 
clusively, I  submit  the  following  bill  and 
request  my  colleagues  to  act  on  it  with 
dispatch: 


HR.   14449 


A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  laws  which  ap- 
ply to  commissioned  oflQcers  of  the  Coast 
and   Geodetic  Survey  shall  also  apply  to 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Sen'lces  Administration 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 501(d)   of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  benefits  for  the  survivors  of  service- 
men and  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  August  1,  1956,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
May  22,  1917  (33  U.S.C.  857).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'Active  service  of  commle- 
sloned  officers  In  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  or  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ac- 
tive military  service  for  the  purposes  of  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (except  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity 
Act  of  1951)  and  section  217  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1950.'  " 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  101  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  or"  after  "com- 
missioned officer  of"  In  paragraph  (21)  (C), 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  Its  successor  organiza- 
tion, the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration"  immediately  before  the 
period  in  paragraph  (25)  (P). 

(b)  Section  3105  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Environmenui 
Science  Services  Administration". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  of  July  13.  1965 


SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESS' 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  session.  I  summarize  the 
activities  of  the  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  reprint  them  at  my  expense, 
and  mail  them  to  constituents  In  Iowa. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  Include  actions  on 
all  bills  that  have  been  passed,  but  at 
least  I  try  to  cover  those  of  most  interest 
to  the  people  of  Iowa.  The  number  of  sig- 
nificant bills  passed  this  year  has  been 
considerably  less,  and  the  number  of 
hours  lost  from  political  maneuvering 
has  been  more  than  in  any  Congress  in 
many  years.  In  some  ways.  I  believe  this 
is  the  worst  Congress  since  the  80th  Con- 
gress. A  coalition  formed  a  formidable 
enough  block  of  votes  to  cause  the  un- 
necessary delay  of  almost  any  measure 
that  came  before  the  House,  I  do  not 
complain  about  a  Members  vote  being 
different  from  mine  on  some  measures 
and  believe  every  Member  should  vote 
his  conscience,  but  I  deplore  political 
maneuvering  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
laying the  Congress  In  working  Its  will. 
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In  a  growing  and  dynamic  economy 
such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
B-lth  a  population  of  over  200  million 
people  and  a  shifting  and  urbanization 
progressing  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  number  of  important 
problems  which  should  be  nonpartisan 
matters,  such  as  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  urban  problems,  sewer  and  water 
projects  for  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
air  pollution,  safety  measures,  and  re- 
habilitating and  retraining  the  unem- 
ployed so  that  they  can  become  tax- 
payers instead  of  taxeaters. 

However,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
consumers  of  this  country  are  so  un- 
organized that  securing  enactment  of 
legislation  beneficial  to  them  can  only 
be  accomplished  over  the  most  severe  ob- 
stacles. The  meat  inspection  bill,  which 
I  have  been  the  sole  promoter  of  for 
most  of  the  past  7  years,  served  as  an 
example  that  should  awaken  everyone. 

The  opposition  was  exceedingly  well 
organized,  skillful,  and  well  financed,  and 
worked  not  only  through  representatives 
In  Washington  but  also  through  officials 
within  the  States  such  as  State  secre- 
taries of  agriculture  who  are  supposed 
to  be,  but  in  most  cases  have  not  been, 
protecting  consumers.  While  consumers 
have  been  paying  billions  of  dollars  for 
nonmeat  products,  fillers,  and  inferior 
materials,  mixed  In  with  meat  products, 
most  of  them  were  unaware  of  the  mis- 
labeling and  lack  of  protection.  Even  rep- 
resentatives of  some  farm  organizations, 
who  should  be  interested  in  recapturing 
the  market  that  has  been  lost  by  whole- 
some meat  being  replaced  by  these  fillers 
and  pawned  off  onto  the  consumers  with- 
out them  being  aware  of  It,  actually 
lobbied  against  the  bill.  The  Washing- 
ton representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
opposed  the  bill  and  the  Iowa  Beef  Pro- 
ducers and  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions that  should  be  interested  either 
opposed  the  strengthening  amendments 
or  spent  more  time  on  comparatively  in- 
significant matters  than  they  did  on 
this.  As  our  country  becomes  bigger,  and 
the  relationship  between  processors  and 
manufacturers  and  consumers  becomes 
less  personal,  the  need  is  greater  for 
strong  consumer  representation,  but  the 
economic  power  of  the  manufacturers 
becomes  greater  while  the  unorganized 
consumer  remains  unorganized. 

Thus,  as  this  unusually  long  session 
comes  to  an  end.  we  must  conclude  that, 
while  lack  of  growth  and  progress  would 
be  bad,  our  fast  growth  and  great  prog- 
ress also  creates  problems  that  demand 
our  earnest  and  conscientious  attention. 
The  following  digest  of  bills  indicates 
how  a  majority  compromised  the  pro- 
posed solutions  to  some  of  these 
problems. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation,  such  as 
the  truth-in-lendlng  bill,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  census  every  5  years,  and  others, 
have  passed  one  House  but  not  the  other 
and  are  expected  to  be  given  final  ap- 
proval next  year  Some  other  Important 
bills  have  pas.sed  both  Houses  but  no 
compromise  has  been  reached  yet  by 
conference  committees. 

OXni 2297— Part  27 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Public  Law  90-  requires  the  14,000 
meatpacking  and  processing  plants 
which  are  not  now  subject  to  Federal 
inspection  to  come  up  to  Federal  stand- 
ards within  2  years,  but  an  additional 
year  can  be  given  under  certain  circum- 
stances; gives  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  make  periodic  ob- 
sei-vations  in  non-federally  inspected 
plants  and  to  put  such  a  plant  under 
Federal  inspection  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  plant  is  endangering  the  pub- 
lic health;  prohibits  false  labeling  of 
meat  and  meat  products  containing 
nonmeat  and  inferior  material ;  requires 
imported  meat  to  meet  U.S.  Federal 
standards  and  without  the  2-year  delay 
given  non-federally  inspected  plants  in 
the  United  States:  and  protects  against 
meat  from  rendering  plants  being  used  in 
human  food.  The  bill  contains  about  95 
percent  of  the  protection  provided  in  the 
bills  I  have  promoted  for  7  years. 

Public  Law  90-  sets  Federal  safety 
standards  to  protect  consumers  in  buy- 
ing clothing,  bedding,  and  other  flam- 
mable fabrics  which  have  been  respon- 
sible for  an  estimated  3,000  deaths  each 
year. 

Public  Law  90-146  creates  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  study 
and  recommend  action  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  unsafe  products  for  house- 
hold use. 

SOCIAL    SECUarTY    AND    HEALTH 

Public  Law  90-  ,  as  of  today  the 
bill  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
but  the  conference  report  is  expected  to 
be  approved  and  it  provides  Increased 
social  security  benefits  for  23.7  million 
persons  now  on  social  security.  Minimum 
payments  rise  from  $44  monthly  to  $55 
and  maximum  payments  from  $142  to 
$160.50  for  those  individuals  now  on 
the  rolls. 

The  effective  date  of  these  benefits 
would  be  reflected  in  checks  received  in 
early  March.  It  also  Increases  amount 
recipient  can  earn  from  $1,500  to  $1,680 
without  reduction  In  benefits,  and  pro- 
vides that  $1  In  benefits  can  be  kept 
without  a  reduction  for  each  $2  of  earn- 
ings between  $1,680  and  $2,880.  The  limit 
on  earnings  without  a  doUar-for-dollar 
reduction  formerly  was  $1,800.  It  also 
makes  it  easier  for  young  totally  dis- 
abled workers  to  qualify  for  benefits, 
and  increases  benefits  for  the  dependents 
of  deceased  workers. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  tax 
rate  for  social  security  flnancinp  should 
not  be  Increased  any  more  and  that  fu- 
ture Increases  in  benefits  be  financed 
within  the  Increased  funds  provided  by 
more  people  working  and  higher  aver- 
age income  after  taxes. 

Public  Law  90-42  extends  the  Older 
Americans  Act  passed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress for  community  projects  and  dem- 
onstration research  projects. 

Public  Law  90-31  extends  and  expands 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
Act  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Public  Law  90-99  extends  for  2  years 
the  authorization  for  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs;  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 


Adults;  authorizes  projects  for  rehabili- 
tation services  for  children  of  migra- 
tory farm  workers. 

Public  Law  90-174  amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  planning  and  developing  com- 
prehensive health  programs. 

Public  Law  90-170  extends  for  2  years 
the  authorization  for  Federal  assistance 
in  construction  of  centers  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  includes  provision  for  3- 
year  program  of  research  and  training 
in  physical  education  and  recreation  for 
mentally  retarded  children. 

Public  Law  90-91  extends  the  food 
stamp  program  for  another  2  years. 

ANTIPOVXRTY  PROGRAM 

Public  Law  90-  continues  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  another  2  years  with 
maximum  authorization  at  about  the 
same  level  as  last  year. 

EDUCATION 

Public  Law  90-129  continues  the  au- 
thorization for  Federal  matching  funds 
to  help  finance  educational  television 
stations;  creates  a  new  corporation  to 
operate  a  nonprofit  television  network 
for  education  and  enjoyment. 

Public  Law  90-35  extends  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  passed  in  1965.  and  au- 
thorizes $1.1  billion  for  3  years.  Grants 
are  made  to  State  commissions  which 
distribute  the  money.  The  Iowa  Commis- 
sion received  and  distributed  about  $6.2 
million  during  fiscal  year  1967  to  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State. 

Public  Law  90-  extends  the  Ele- 
mentarj'  and  Secondarj-  Education  Act, 
passed  by  the  last  Congress.  The  program 
provides  funds  to  local  school  districts 
to  increase  educational  opportunities 
and  relieve  the  pressure  on  local  property 
taxes. 

Crvn.   RIGHTS 

Public  Law  90-  extends  the  life  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

Public  Law  90-  makes  It  unlawful 
to  exclude  applicants  between  40  and  65 
years  of  age  from  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

LABOR 

Public  Law  90-  provides  a  6-per- 
cent pay  Increase  for  postal  workers  and 
a  4.5-percent  increase  for  other  classified 
Federal  employees,  both  retroactive  to 
October  1,  1967,  and  is  calculated  to 
bring  Federal  employees  up  to  salary 
level  comparable  to  non-Federal  em- 
ployees in  1969;  it  also  includes  my  bill 
to  prohibit  nepotism  in  Federal  employ- 
ment; provides  free  mailing  privileges  for 
members  of  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Public  Law  90-148  authorizes  securing 
injunctions  against  polluting  of  the  air 
according  to  certain  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Public  Law  90-147  makes  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  during 
fiscal  year  1968  and  includes  $8.6  million 
for  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  reservoir, 
$5.9  million  for  the  SayiorviUe  Dam  and 
reservoir.  $1.3  miUion  for  the  Des  Moinea 
River  levee  and  river  road  project  in  Des 
Moines,  and  $150,000  to  complete  plan- 
ning for  the  Ames  Dam  and  reser\-oir  on 
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the  Skunk  River.  Red  Rock  U  now  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  1  year  and  the 
completion  date  for  SaylorviHe  Is  esti- 
mated for  June  1971.  i 

SMALL  BUSINESS         | 

Public  Law  90-104  Increase!  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's revolving  fund  iand  fixes 
new  minimum  requirements  for  small 
business  Investment  companiei 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS  I 

Public  Law  90-7  authorizes  fhe  Presi- 
dent to  provide  emergency  fo0d  aid  to 
India,  Including  3  million  tonsi  of  grain. 

Public  Law  90-175  continue!  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Peace  Corpp  for  an- 
other year.  1 

Public  Law  90-88  authorizes  funds  for 
the  Inter-American  Bank  to  iasslst  In 
social  and  economic  progress  In  Latin 
America.  . 

ARMED    FORCES    AND    VETERASS 

Public  Law  90-40  extends  the  draft  for 
4  years;  puts  19-  and  20-year-«Id  group 
In  highest  priority  for  inductJbn;  pro- 
vides that  college  students  who  are  de- 
ferred will  go  Into  the  high-priority  group 
upon  graduation;  retains  almost  com- 
plete authority  in  local  draft  l»oards  to 
determine  which  men  are  selected.  Cur- 
rently, about  one  of  each  five  ilglble  Is 
needed  to  fill  the  draft. 

Public  Law  90-8  appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $12.2  billion  for  support  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  making  a 
total  of  about  $25  billion  for  cost  of  Viet- 
nam for  fiscal  year  1968.  A  proposal  to 
prohibit  bombing  In  North  Vletham  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  372  to 
18. 

Public  Law  90-  provides  a  i  5.6-per- 
cent basic  pay  increase  for  sefvlcemen 
and  includes  a  part  of  my  bill  td  provide 
an  expense-paid  trip  home  fori  service- 
men once  per  year.  The  Senate; amend- 
ment reduced  its  scope  to  limit  the  trips 
to  those  Injured  In  Vietnam  and;  on  con- 
valescent leave  but  hearings  on  the  full 
bill  have  been  promised  to  begin  in  Feb- 
ruary. ; 

Public  Law  90-77  provides  compensa- 
tion, pensions  and  educational :  benefits 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam,  widows  tnd  sur- 
viving children.  , 


Congress  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quest for  appropriations  by  nearly  $6 
billion  as  shown  below.  Some  of  this  is 
delaying  the  delivery  of  services  which 
will  be  funded  when  the  demands  on  our 
production  caused  by  war  expenditures 
is  less,  but  most  of  It  represents  "belt 
tightening."  I  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  we  work  long  days 
for  months  looking  at  requests  line  by 
line.  Even  though  this  has  been  done.  I 
am  sure  more  time  and  work  could  have 
found  some  additional  places  to  cut 
moderate  amounts.  The  President  has 
directed  agencies  to  find  an  additional 
$2  billion  that  can  be  cut  this  year. 

Although  an  Increase  in  the  number 
working    and    paying    taxes.    Increased 


productivity,  and  higher  incomes  is  pro- 
ducing an  Increase  In  tax  receipts  of 
several  additional  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  without  Increases  in  tax  rates,  the 
cost  of  filling  the  supply  lines  in  Viet- 
nam, and  supplying  bases  in  the  Near 
East  and  elsewhere,  cost  an  additional 
$25  billion  this  year  and  more  than  off- 
set the  Increased  tax  receipts. 

The  appropriations  recap — or  maxi- 
mum that  can  be  obligated — for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  is  as  follows: 

ToUl  budget  request* •133.273.083,277 

Total       appropriated       by 

Congress 127.466,380.457 


Total    reduction    by 
Congress 


6.  806.  703.  830 


APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  90TH  CONG..  1ST  SESS. 


President's  request 


Enected 


Bills  for  fiscal  1968: 

Tfeasur>-Po5t  Office 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  payments 

Federal  loan  appropriation l.'.lll""" 

Interior ""I 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations  " 

Independent  Offices-HUO  and  NASA '..'.'.'.'. 

Contract  autfiorization  (rent  supplements) .. 

L a bor-  H  t W 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  end  Judiciary "*I 

Legislative 

Agriculture ....II"" 

Loan  auttiortzation '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Defense 

Transportation '.'..'.'."'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Public  worlis. "" 

Military  construction ..... I. 

Foreign  assistance '.'....'. 

Supplemental  (poverty,  Appaiacliia,  etc.).'."I.'.'...'.' 

Total,  1968  bills 


r.  615. 148, 000 

73.499.000 

89. 700. 000 

1,458.218.000 

(30, 700, 000) 

15,920.513,700 

(40.000.000) 

'  13,424,146,000 

12,347,803,195 

276,005.210 

'5.021,097.400 

(859, 600, 000) 

71.584,000,000 

'1,718.618,772 

4,867.813,000 

2,937,000.000 

3,818,736.000 

2.120,785.000 


J7.  545.641.000 

67,478,200 

79, 200. 000 

1,382.848,350 

(15,200,000) 

14,728.373,900 

(10.000,000) 

■13.255,356.000 

■2.169.012.500 

275,699.035 

'4.952,945.700 

(859,600,000) 

69,936,620,000 

•1,581.905,772 

4.689,938,000 

2.093,362.000 

•2.950,000.000 

•1.858,000.000 


133,273,083.277 


127,466.380.457 


■  u*"**  '^';!'^i?''.^!?."^,'!5,„*""""'""°"'  "  follows:  Independent  Oflices-HUD.  J3,235,000,000  In  budget  estimates  J881  000 000 
in  House  bill,  $3,235,000,000  in  Senate  bill,  and  $3,235,000,000  enacted;  Labor-HEW,  JliS.OOO.OOO  in  budget  estimatis  House  bill 
and  enacted;  State  Justtce  Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  1150  000,000  in  budget  estimates  House  bill.  Senate  bill,  and  enacted  Agri; 
culture.  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700,000,000  in  Senate  bill,  and  $750  000  000  enacted  Total  authotiz'alioni 
i!''.!'<fn!Si  >?L,'""'**''  »<.3<>0.0OO,0O0;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000;  total  in  Senate  bills,  $4,085.000  000    total  enacted 

til  '^"riJ^'  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  grants-in-aid  (or  airports  (budget  $75,000,000;  House  bill.  $65,000,000;  Senate  bill. 
>/D,Uui).UUO;  enacted,  $70,000,000). 
>  Estimated  Dec.  13,  1967. 


MISCEIXANEOUS  i 

House  Resolution  418  created  a  new 
standing  Committee  on  Ethics  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  provides  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  an  ajipointed 
Mayor  and  City  Council  to  replace  the 
District  Commissioners.  ; 

TAXXS    AND    BTJDCET 

Public  Law  90-26  reduced  ,  Federal 
taxes  by  about  $820  million  for  flical  year 
1968  by  restoring  investment  credits  and 
accelerating  tax  writeoffs  on  construc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  this  and  othei<  Federal 
tax-reduction  bills  passed  In  tlie  last  4 
years.  Federal  taxes  paid  for  196t  will  be 
$24  billion  less  than  they  woidd  have 
been  if  the  reductions  had  not  been 
passed.  The  average  reduction  is  28  per- 
cent. The  proposal  to  increase  taxes 
which  is  now  under  con.slderation  would 
su-spend  about  one-third  of  thesd  reduc- 
tions for  a  year  or  probably  until  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 


YOUTH  AroED  ON  SHOESTRING 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlte^,  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectiah^to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Raspberry's  colimin  often  deals  with  the 
problems  that  confront  Washington 
youth.  His  articles  are  always  of  great  in- 
terest— and  the  one  which  appears  today 
in  the  Washington  Post  is  no  exception. 

The  public  employment  service  has  al- 
ways been  an  area  of  keen  interest  to  me 
and  we  continue  to  look  for  ways  that  it 
can  be  updated  and  more  valuable  to 
those  looking  for  its  assistance  Rlciiard 
Schnickel  and  Myer  Waxier  are  taking  a 
creative  and  Imaginative  step — partially 
brought  about  by  necessity — to  bring  the 
unemployed  youth  of  Washington  into 
the  sphere  of  positive  action.  It  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  personal  initiative  and  re- 
flects well  on  the  public  employment 
service  and  the  Ingenuity  of  these  two 
men. 


Mr.  Raspberry's  article  follows: 
Youths  Aided  on  Shoestring 
(By   William   Raspberry) 

Richard  Schnickel  la  one  government  em- 
ploye who  doeen't  have  a  commuting  prob- 
lem. He  wakes  up  at  work. 

It  Is  a  convenience  the  GS-9  counselor  for 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  would  Just  u 
soon  forgo. 

Schnickel  and  Myer  Waxier  work  out  of 
Schnlckel's  Southeast  apartment  because 
there  Isn't  enough  space  for  them  at  the 
main  USES  building.  Their  program,  to 
Judge  from  the  good  It  Is  doing,  deserves 
better  than  that. 

Their  Job,  which  started  two  years  ago  next 
May,  Is  to  work  with  teen-agers  about  to  be 
released  from  the  Cedar  Knoll  ChUdren's 
Center  and  help  them  to  find  work.  But  It 
also  Involves  offering  friendship  to  young- 
sters who  never  had  enough  of  It  and  provid- 
ing a  buffer  between  the  youths  and  society. 

A  measure  of  the  project's  success  is  that 
the  recidivist  rate  among  those  In  the  Sch- 
nlckel-Waxler  program  Is  between  15  and 
20  per  cent.  Some  35  per  cent  of  those  not 
Involved  In  the  program  wind  up  In  trouble 
again,  according  to  William  Barr,  institu- 
tional administrator  at  Cedar  Knoll.  Some 
estimates  have  run  as  high  as  70  per  cent. 

Schnickel  and  WaxJer  begin  their  contact 
with  the  young  offenders  while  they  are  still 
at  Cedar  Knoll,  usually  a  few  weeks  before 
they  are  scheduled  to  be  released. 
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since  the  two  counselors  are  employees  of 
tJSES.  a  large  part  of  their  Involvement, 
naturally.  Is  In  finding  Jobs  for  their  charges. 
Most  of  the  Jobs,  they  admit,  arent  very 
glamorous  ones.  For  example,  of  the  26 
youngsters  now  working,  17  are  employed  by 
tlie  Nelghl>orhoc)d  Youth  Corps  at  »1.40  an 
hour. 

The  fact  that  the  Jobs  usually  arent  very 
good  makes  even  more  impressive  the  re- 
duction In  recidivism.  This,  apparently.  Is 
because  of  the  other  services  Waxier  and 
Schnickel  are  able  to  provide. 

"I  really  don't  know  how  to  characterize 
what  we  do."  saJd  Schnickel.  Big  brother, 
lubstltute  parent,  counselor  don't  quite  de- 
icrlbe  it    Ombudsman  comes  close. 

One  reason  the  program  has  worked  as 
well  as  It  has  Is  that  the  two  men  have  been 
Me  to  avoid  having  themselves  Identified 
with  the  authorities.  And  that  Is  one  reason 
why  the  office  problem  has  l)ecome  bo  critical 

They  started  out  In  a  small  classroom  at 
Armstrong  High  School,  but  got  kicked  out 
ihortly  after  Labor  Day  when  school  officials 
decided  they  needed  the  space  to  help  reduce 
crowding. 

The  counselors  believe  the  program  was 
never  really  welcome  at  the  school. 

In  any  case,  after  the  eviction,  the  program 
was  moved  to  Schnlckel's  Capitol  Hill  apart- 
ment, with  the  blessing  of  his  Indulgent  wife. 
USES  doesnt  help  Schnickel  with  the  rent, 
and  he  can't  even  write  It  off  on  his  Income 
tax  returns. 

"Officially,  we  are  working  at  the  main 
USES  office."  a  room  that  Includes  ten  other 
desks  and  four  rows  of  chairs  where  youths 
wait  to  see  counselors  or  take  tests  or  get  Job 
information. 

"How  can  you  talk  to  a  kid  about  his  very 
personal  problems  when  there  are  maybe  35 
people  within  20  feet  of  your  desk?"  Waxier 
uked. 

Added  Schnickel:  "Then  there's  the  se- 
ciirlty  guard  who  wanders  In  and  out,  telling 
them  not  to  go  to  sleep  and  to  take  off  their 
hats.  To  them.  It's  Just  The  Man." 

It  Is  to  avoid  any  hint  of  connection  with 
The  Man  that  Schnickel  and  Waxier  want 
tp&ce  In  a  nonlnstltutlonal  building — per- 
haps a  vacant  house  or  a  large  apartment  In 
t  central  location. 


FRANCIS  CARDINAL  SPELT  .MAN 

Mr  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Eisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
there  appeared  an  article  about  the  late 
and  beloved  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
of  New  York  entitled.  "The  Parish 
Priest."  which  was  written  by  the  very 
esteemed  columnist.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor. 

In  years  past  and  in  years  to  come, 
many  diverse  words  will  be  written  about 
Cardinal  Spellman.  However,  none  could 
portray  him  better  than  the  article  I 
have  just  read.  The  article  portrays  the 
superior  human  qualities  which  the  late 
Cardinal  possessed  as  a  man  who  was 
a  priest,  bishop,  and  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  shows  his 
love  and  kindness  in  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words.  This  is  the  part  of  His  Emi- 
nence I  knew  and  will  most  definitely 
miss. 


The  article  by  Mr.  Taylor  follows: 

The  Parish  Priest 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

FYancls  Cardinal  Spellman  remained  a 
parish  priest  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life. 
The  Mother  Church  requires  this,  of  course, 
as  the  spiritual  foundation  of  even  Its  most 
exalted  prelates.  But  in  Cardinal  Spellman'a 
case  It  brought  him  what  Is  contained  In  the 
Spanish  word  "alegrta."  a  deep-going  happi- 
ness that  nothing  could  stifle. 

That  this  great  churchman,  a  truly  benev- 
olent man  of  God,  remained  at  heart  a  ptarlsh 
priest  Is  proved  by  a  small  but  revealing 
Incident. 

One  drizzly  Sunday  evening  about  10 
o'clock  I  was  walking  home  with  His  Emi- 
nence. As  we  crossed  Madlson-av  to  the 
Archbishop's  residence  we  saw  a  white  figure 
standing  on  the  steps,  ringing  the  doorbell. 
It  was  a  young  sailor  from  the  U.S   Fleet. 

Reaching  the  steps  and  looking  up  at  the 
t>oy,  his  tumed-up  overcoat  collar  hiding  the 
red  tab  of  a  Cardinal,  he  said.  "Son,  what 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Father,"  he  answered,  "I  want  to  go  to 
confession." 

The  door  key  sprang  from  the  Cardinal's 
pocket.  As  quickly  and  instinctively  as  any- 
thing Inborn  could  be  expressed,  the  Cardi- 
nal's exalted  station,  the  time  of  night  and 
the  pressure  of  some  things  I  knew  awaited 
him  were  gone  In  a  flash.  Here  was  the  parish 
priest. 

"Oh,  come  right  In,  son,"  he  eald,  opening 
the  door  and  urging  the  boy  gently  forward 
so  he  could  hear  his  confession. 

Kindness  and  love  are  the  finest  mixture 
In  this  day  when  so  many  In  the  world  seem 
caught  In  the  web  of  torturing  one  another. 
Cardinal  Spellman  had  an  astounding  gift 
of  p>erceptlon  which  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand the  hearts  of  others.  In  Immense  vari- 
ety, and  to  find  and  ally  himself  with  each 
harried  creature  underneath. 

His  most  worrisome  problem  came  from 
the  effect  of  the  organizational,  educational 
and  financial  planning  and  other  constant 
demands  on  him  In  his  capacity  as  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
These  occupations,  he  once  told  me,  "leave 
me  so  little  time  for  the  service  to  God  that 
I  pray  for." 

Outside  his  beloved  America.  Rome  was 
his  favorite  city  In  the  world,  both  as  the 
fountalnhead  of  the  Mother  Church  and  as 
a  city,  and  his  great  hero  within  the  church 
was  Pope  Plus  XII. 

Our  country.  Cardinal  Spellman's  beloved 
country,  his  church  and  the  world  have  lost 
a  magnificently  wise  and  benevolent  man  to 
whom  grateful  millions  can  only  say,  as  the 
Spanish  say:  "Vaya  con  Dlos" — "Go  with 
God." 


REPORT  FROM  ISRAEL 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  report  of  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  general 
counsel  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nal  B'rith,  who  was  on  the  scene  of 
the  Israeli-Arab  war  immediately  on  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  His  report  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
from  a  cross  section  of  individuals  in  un- 
usual vantage  spots  are  especially  re- 
vealing of  fundamental  factors  underly- 


ing the  continuing  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East. 
The  report  follows: 

Report  Feom  Israel 
(By  Arnold  Porster) 

It  was  June  10.  1967.  The  sabbath.  The 
night  of  the  new  moon.  The  Israelis  had  ad- 
vanced to  Kuneltra  where  they  commanded 
the  road  to  Damascus  when  a  cease  fire  went 
into  effect.  The  Six  Day  War  was  over. 

What  follows  In  these  pages  is  a  report  by 
Arnold  Porster,  general  counsel  of  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B  rlth.  who  ar- 
rived almost  Immediately  after  the  shocting 
Stopped.  He  spent  five  weeks  In  Israel  In  the 
occupied  areas  of  Jordan,  the  Syrian  Heights 
and  the  Slnal  Peninsula.  His  tape  recorded 
Interviews  and  conversations  with  Israeli  of- 
flc'.als  and  soldiers,  with  Arab  mayors  and 
civilians,  with  F>OW's  In  prison  camps  and 
with  religious  leaders,  refugees,  diplomats 
and  kibbutzniks  are  arranged  In  these  pages 
to  answer  many  of  the  questions  which 
Americans   are  asking. 

One  theme  pervades  this  report; 

The  Six  Day  War  is  over  but  lasting  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  Is  still  far  from  achieve- 
ment. 

JERUSALEM :    Dmncri-T   times   ahead   fob 

UNITED    JERUSALEM 

For  nearly  20  years,  the  Holy  City  had  been 
divided.  Then,  In  a  lightning  war,  the  First 
Jerusalem  Regiment  recaptured  the  ancient 
capital.  Now  came  the  task  of  rebuilding. 
Teddy  Kollek.  now  Mayor  of  a  united  Jeru- 
salem discusses  the  difficult  days  that  lie 
ahead. 

<?.  Hoio  did  you  find  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  former  Jordanian  sectors  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

A.  There  was  no  water  Eind  the  city  ad- 
ministration had  broken  down.  The  Jordan- 
ians probably  expected  they  would  do  what 
they  had  threatened  to  do,  kill  us  all,  so  when 
we  arrived  most  of  the  people  of  the  city 
administration  were  hiding.  It  took  us  a  few 
days  to  get  the  city  officials  back  to  work. 
Since  we  couldn't  wait  until  then,  we  started 
Immediately  with  our  own  sources,  Israeli 
sources,  to  provide  the  city  with  water,  with 
sanitation,  with  basic  needs. 

We  carried  In  milk  and  bread,  until  we  got 
the  bakeries  and  all  the  other  suppliers  run- 
ning again.  Now,  the  city  administration  is 
united,  and  the  services  are  well  established 
over  there.  Some  have  considerably  improved, 
but  I  must  say  that  the  problems  are  yet 
before  us.  To  unite  a  city  with  two  different 
cultures  is  not  easy. 

Here  we  have  compulsory  education.  Over 
there  the  educational  system  was  free,  but  It 
wasn't  compulsory. 

Q.  Are  you  planning  the  integration  of  the 
school  system,  Mr.  Mayor? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  We  hope  for  the  people 
on  the  other  side  to  be  good  Israelis,  but  we 
don't  try  to  turn  them  Into  Hebrews. 

The  government  will  not  force  them  to  use 
the  Hebrew  language  Instead  of  their  native 
Arabic,  so  their  schools  will  be  Arabic.  But 
there  are  many  activities  In  wh;ch  we  can 
mix.  All  the  sports  activities  m  the  schools. 
We  have  a  children's  orchestra  which  covers 
the  entire  city.  We  had  a  little  concert  the 
other  day  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Isaac 
Stern,  Lenny  conducting  and  Isaac  playing 
the  fiddle,  and  the  income  from  this  concert, 
for  Instance,  will  go  In  order  to  add  200 
Arabic  children  to  the  school  orchestra,  and 
there  you  will  have  Integration. 

We  have  a  wing  at  the  Israel  Museum,  at 
which,  up  to  now.  there  were  5  000  children 
taking  lessons  In  drawing  and  plastering,  and 
modeling  and  woodcutting.  We  would  like  to 
add  a  few  hundred   Arab  children   there. 

Those  will  be  the  points  of  integration  but 
I  don't  think  the  meeting  place  will  t)e  In 
the  schools    In  some  high  schools  and  some 
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vocational  schools  maybe,  but  cer  Unly  not 
In  family  schools. 

(?.  Will  Arab  .students  be  requtrtd,  at  thf 
Jewish  luraelia  are,  to  pcT/orm  a  tot  r  of  duty 
in  the  Army? 

A.  Wo  hiivo  not  asked  Arabs  In  thli  country 
so  far  to  Join  the  Army.  Some  of  tkem  have 
voluntarily  done  so,  some  Arab  ,Bpenkln(? 
minorities,  not  necessarily  Moslenis,  Oreek 
Orthodox,  and  Druses.  But  we  have  rot  asked 
Arabs  to  Join  the  Army,  because  tie  enemy 
they  wo\ild  have  to  fight.  obvlou.Hjy,  would 
be  other  Arabs,  and  we  don't  wait  to  put 
them  In  that  position.  T 

Q.  Tfiat  doca  not  preclude  them  jrom  par- 
ticipation in  other  areas  of  Israrli  political 
life  They  may  run  for  office,  they  hiay  hold 
goveriimrnt  positions?  | 

A.  But  of  course.  I'll  be  very  a^ffpesslve, 
and  you  may  not  like  thla,  but  we  have 
roughly  the  same  percentage  of  Arai)8  In  this 
country  n«  you  have  Negroes  In  tBe  United 
States.  But,  we  have  about  slic  or  sefen  times 
more,  I  would  say,  representation  of  Arabs 
la  our  Parliament  than  you  have  I*sgroes  In 
ConRresfi.  and  we  foresee  In  the  rfcxt  elec- 
tion, m  two  yenrs,  all  the  Arabs  on  ;he  other 
side  will  be  entitled  to  vote  in  [the  city 
administration. 

V  ^re  the  Arab  civil  servants  rom  the 
formrr  Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusa  'cm  now 
inrnrporntcd  within  your  personnel 

A.  All  Incorporated  at  some  seve  e  cost.  I 
think  they  were  vastly  overstaffed,  b  it  I  don't 
want  nt  this  moment  to  dismiss  p«  aple. 

Q.  Have  their  salaries  been  equal  zed  with 
the  salaries  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
former  /.tracli  sector? 

A.  The  decision  Is  that  they  wtU  b<  . 
Q.  Have  the  Arab  police  in  the  foi  mer  Jor- 
danian  section  now  been  incorporat  d  in  the 
police  department  of  great  city  of  Ji  usalcm? 
A.  Well,  the  city  has  no  police  dej  artment. 
police  are  federal.  But,  all  the  police  nen  who 
have  been  servliiR  over  there  have  been  In- 
corporated m  the  Federal  police  of  I  rael 

Q  With  respect  to  the  currency  us  -d  in  the 
Jordanian  sector? 

A.  It's  the  same  as  here. 
<?.    What    is    happening    tn    the    iinar    or 
Arab  currency  which  was  in  usage  b  'fore  the 
city  was  unified? 

A  For  five  days,  at  open  static  ns.  they 
could  exchange  all  their  dln.ir  at  tl  e  official 
rate,  which  Is  a  very  favorable  rat«  against 
Israel  pounds. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  serious  loss  of  financial 
rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  popula- 
tion in  regard  to  money? 

A.  There  was  a  tremendous  loss  or  them 
but  for  a  different  reason.  Everyb  xly  who 
had  money  In  the  bank.  Arab  banks  Trom  be- 
fore, lost  his  money  because  the  Ar  ib  banks 
transferred  all  the  money  to  Amn  an.  and 
therefore,  even  a  man  who  might  1  ave  had 
a  few  thousand  dinars,  which  mea  is  a  few 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  maybi  ,  in  the 
banks,  couldn't  draw  on  anything,  because 
the  banks  Just  didn't  have  the  mc  ley.  and 
didn't  open. 

Q.  Ncnr  that  the  city  has  been  me  ged  into 
one  greater  unit,  are  A'^abs  coming  n^er  into 
the  former  Israeli  sector,  and  art  taraelis 
going  freely  to  the  old   Arab  quart  rs? 

A.  I  think  you  have  seen  this  for  yourself. 
There  Is  no  difference  You  can  mov  ;  around 
freely,  and  let  me  say  that  this  fn  edom  of 
movement  happened  after  we  were  told  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  peace  betwc  en  Arabs 
and  Jews  In  this  country  We  op  ned  the 
frontier  and  everything  went  on  mo  it  peace- 
fully. 

I'm  rather  proud  of  how  the  Jews  behaved, 
because.  Ima^ne  for  a  moment,  say  3ermans 
walking  tn  two  weeks  after  the  wa  r  In  Po- 
land, or  Into  Roumanla,  or  even  l^to  Hol- 
land They  would  probably  have  bfcen  torn 
to  pieces. 

Q  In  other  uord.i.  A'ab"!  are  walMng  down 
the  streets  of  what  was  formerly  the  l!rraeli 
sector  and  are  given  the  same  respect  and 
dignity  as  all  other  citizens? 


A  If  you  call  dignity  being  hustled  In 
overcrowded  streets,  you  are  right. 

Comment 

Thus,  Mayor  KoUek's  answers  tell  the  story 
of  rebuilding — not  destruction. 

The  future? 

Under  the  enlightened  Israeli  authority, 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  Holy  City  will 
be  raised  substantially. 

For  the  Arab  minority?  There  wlU  be: 

Complete  equality. 

Freedom   of  movement  throughout  Israel. 

The  right  to  an  education — now  compul- 
sory. 

Respect  and  protection  for  Arab  culture 
and  language. 

Participation  In  the  political  life  of  the 
nation. 

Freedom  of  religion  for  all. 

No  holy  place,  no  church,  mosque  or  eyn.i- 
gogue  win  be  damaged,  desecrated  or  de- 
stroyed, BO  long  as  Jerusalem  remains  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

BETHLKHEM:    the    BCrtlLEHEM    PETITION    "KITEP 
us     PART     or     ISRAEI," 

The  story  was  unbelievable,  but  true.  Five 
hundred  leaders  of  Bethlehem,  the  city  so 
sacred  to  Christendom,  signed  a  petition  urg- 
ing that  It  be  kept  part  of  Israel.  Moslems 
constitute  a  minority  In  this  all-Arab  city, 
less  than  10  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  story 
came  from  the  Arab  Mayor,  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  and  a  former  Jor- 
danian Minister,  a  Catholic. 

Q.  Lt.   Yehudah    Mor.  you  are  the  Deputy 
Military  Governor  of  Bethlehem? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  /  have  heard,  lieutenant,  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Israeli  military  forces,  the 
Christian  leadership,  the  Christian  clergy. 
and  the  Christian  community  were  delighted 
to  welcome  you,  and  immediately  expressed 
the  wish  for  Bethlehem  to  become  a  part  of 
Israel 

A.  Yes.  that's  right.  I've  also  heard  from 
many  of  my  Christian  friends  here,  and  by 
now  I  have  quite  a  few  Christian  friends  In 
this  area.  I  have  heard  from  them  the  follow- 
ing story. 

On  the  famous  Monday,  June  5th,  many 
Moslems  came  to  leaders  of  the  Christian 
comnnmlty  here  and  said  to  them  "Today 
Is  Saturday  and  tomorrow  will  be  Sunday," 
meaning  today  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  next  day  will  be  the  turn 
of  the  Christians. 

Q.  Lieutenant .  hax>e  you  any  evidence  of 
this  amazing  story? 

A.  There    Is    the    petition    which    was    the 
complete  Initiative  of  the  local  people  here. 
Q    What    exactly   is   in    the   petition,   and 
who  signed  it? 

A.  The  petition  declares  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Bethlehem — Christians  and  Mos- 
lems, the  Mayor  of  Bethlehem,  the  Counsel- 
lors of  the  City  Council, jmany  religious  lead- 
ers. They  state  that  they  wish  not  to  be 
separated  from  Jerusalem,  which  has  become 
part  of  greater  Israel. 

Q    What  is  the  approximate  population  of 
the  City  of  Bethlehem.  Lieutenanf 
A.  Bethlehem  proper  Is  about  22.000. 
Q.  How  many  of  these  are  Christians,  and 
how  many  are  Moselms? 

A.  About  aO'^;   are  Christians. 
Q.  And  you  would  say  that  the  Christian 
community  here  wants  now  to  be  a  part  of 
Is'-ael'' 

A.  Yes  I  would  further  say  that  most  of 
the  Moslem  population  here  also  wants  to 
become  part  of  Israel. 

Q.  Can  you  arrange  for  me  to  meet  and  talk 
with  the  Mayor  of  Bethlehem,  and  with  any 
Christian  clergy  to  ascertain  the  situation 
exactly? 

A  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that 
/  am  now  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bethlehem,  with  the  Mayor  himself.  Elias 
Bandek.  with  the  Reverend  Yacob  tssac.  the 
head  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Bethlehem,    and    with    Ayub    Mussalem,    the 


ex-Minister  of  Development  and  Reconstruc- 
tion in  Jordan,  a  Catholic,  who  now  operates 
a  spinning  factory. 

Q  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  been  told  that  within 
days  of  the  occupation  of  Bethlehem  by  the 
Israeli  authorities  a  group  of  500  leading 
citizens  signed  a  petition  asking  the  Israeli 
authorities  to  keep  the  city  of  Bethlehem  as 
part  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

A.  That  decision  was  made  by  the  6oo 
Bethlehem  citizens,  asking  that  the  future 
of  Bethlehem  be  tied  In  with  the  future  of 
Jerusalem.  Since  the  beginning  of  history 
Bethlehem  used  to  be  In  all  ways  tied  In  with 
Jerusalem,  and  when  we  learned  that  Bethle- 
hem would  be  out  of  this  arrangement,  the 
people  asked  for  a  petition  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  responsible  people  In  Jerusalem 
to  their  purpose.  It  was  well  understood  that 
without  this  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  run 
our  dally  lives  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  business  leadership  would  like  to  see 
the  community  of  Bethlehem  remain  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  for 
trade  reasons  and  for  historical  and  govern- 
ment reasons  The  religious  leadership, 
which  has  also  signed  the  petition,  has  re- 
ligious reasons. 

Q  Reverend  Isaac,  you  are  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  City  of  Beth- 
lehem. You  are  OTie  of  the  signatories  to 
the  petition  to  the  Israeli  authorities.  Would 
you  tell  me  why  you  signed  that  petition? 

A.  First,  down  the  centuries,  Bethlehem 
from  a  religious  point  of  \iew  l.s  a  part  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  holy  shrines  And  all 
tourists  who  visit  Jerusalem  religiously,  they 
are  pilgrims  to  that  Holy  Land,  will  be  not 
happy  If  they  do  not  visit  Bethlehem.  Second, 
all  our  rellglou.s  headquarters  are  In  Jeru- 
salem. Therefore,  we  could  not  be  discon- 
nected from  them  for  the  betterment  of  our 
church. 

Q.  Afr.  Mussalem.  the  Mayor  of  Bethlehem 
is  a  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Rev  Issac  is  head 
of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church.  You  are  a 
Catholic.  Now.  you  are  one  of  the  signatories 
to  the  petition  too.  Why? 

A.  Because  we  are  accustomed  In  long  cen- 
turies to  live  with  Jerusalem  In  our  religious, 
business  and  Industrial  lives.  Therefore,  we 
have  petitioned  to  the  Government  of  Israel 
not  to  separate  Bethlehem  from  Jerusalem 
in  the  civil  administration,  because  our 
future  life  Is  connected  with  Jerusalem. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  petition  repre- 
sents the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Bethlehem? 

A.  Yes.  All  the  people  who  signed  this  peti- 
tion were  representing  all  communities  we 
have  In  Bethlehem. 

Comment 

There  you  have  It.  People  of  Bethlehem 
petitioning  to  remain  within  Israel,  fully 
aware  that  whatever  uncertainties  there  may 
be  respecting  the  exact  political  future  of  the 
Jordanian  West  Bank,  there  Is  no  uncertainty 
regarding  Jerusalem  Itself.  The  Holy  City,  the 
Israelis  have  already  ma.de  clear,  is  not  nego- 
tiable. They  consider  It  reunited  permanently 
and  Irrevocably,  as  long  as  Israel  Itself  still 
stands. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Jesuit  magazine,  America.  Is  relevant.  I 
quote  In  part: 

"Israel  s  record  over  the  last  twenty  years 
In  providing  full  access  to  Its  Christian 
shrines  has  been  commendable.  .  .  ." 

Gaza:  the  caza  strip — home  or  400.000 

REFUGEES 

In  1948.  some  600.000  Arabs  fled  from 
Palestine  when  war  started  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs.  About  300,000  of  these 
refugees  were  settled  In  camps  In  Oaza. 
Israel  occupied  the  area  In  1956  and  returned 
again  last  June.  How  Israel  hopes  to  deal 
with  the  delicate  problem  of  the  displaced 
persons  Is  covered  In  the  following  Interviews. 

Q.  Ambassador  Michael  Camay,  you  are  note 
political  advisor  to  Israel's  Foreign  Ministry 
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and  before   that   you   were  for   many   years 
Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations? 

A  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  And  you  have  undertaken  for  the 
Ministry  the  responsibility  of  the  problems 
of  displaced  persons  unthin  territories  re- 
cently acquired  by  Israel? 

A.  Yes.  In  fact,  soon  after  the  hostilities 
had  slopped,  Dr.  Mitchell  Moore,  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Uie  United  Nations  Relief 
Agency  dealing  with  refugees,  came  to  see  us 
and  an  agreement  was  signed  between  UNRA 
and  the  Israel  government.  Since  then,  this 
igreement  has  been  very  successfully  put  into 
practice.  UNRA  Is  conUnulng  In  the  hu- 
manitarian task  with  the  Arab  refugees  who 
are  lu  the  areas  which  are  held  by  us,  prin- 
cipally the  West  Brink  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
The  Israel  government  Is  gUing  them  every 
assistance  and  facility. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  the  general  living 
conditions  to  be  of  those  residents  and  those 
kept  in  the  camps  by  the  Jordanian  and 
Egyptian  governments. 

A.  We  think  that  the  conditions  were 
tolerable  In  the  physical  sense  In  that  they 
had  habitations,  they  had  food  supply,  they 
had  medically  and  educational  services.  But 
basically  It  was  a  hopeless  situation. 

Q.  What  was  the  mood  of  the  Arabs  that 
you  came  upon? 

A.  Very  hurd  to  say.  A  lot  of  them  were 
apathetic.  Some  of  the  younger  people  had 
grown  up  In  the  clrcximstances  of  frustration 
and  were  violently  nationalist,  and  generally, 
the  whole  operation  had  got  Into  a  kind  of 
dead  end. 

Q.  Is  the  Israeli  government  itself  doing 
anything  directly  in  terms  of  rehabilitation 
of  the^e  people? 

A.  We  believe,  Mr.  Forster.  that  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  Arab  refugee  problem  r.s  a 
whole  would  be  In  the  context  of  a  peace 
settlement  between  Israel  and  the  neighbor- 
ing states  and  Joint  economic  projects  of  all 
kinds,  which  would  take  care  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  refugee?  as  well  Into  normal, 
constructive,  economic  life. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  doing  now 
at  this  point  is  a  short  range  correction  of 
poor  conditions  in  ichich  you  found  the 
Arabi  living.  This  docs  not  relate  to  the  long 
range  situation? 

A.  The  long  range  situation  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  political  settle- 
ment for  which  we  hope.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  fllre.^dy  giving  serious  thought  to  what 
we  can  do  In  these  artas  by  our  own  efforts 
and  with  International  assistance  to  produce 
a  better  and  more  fruitful  life  for  these 
people  and  pet  them  out  of  the  camps  and 
off  the  dole. 

Q.  How  about  toork  training  schools  for 
adults'' 

A.  UNRA  has  various  vocational  training 
centers.  We  encouraged  them  to  get  them  op- 
erating again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  Arabs  that  you 
found  in  Gaza,  who  for  19  years  have  been 
unable  to  move  out  into  the  larger  UAR 
territory,  will  they  continue  to  be  kept  with- 
in the  Gaza  Strip? 

A.  Well,  for  19  years  Gaza  was  little  more 
than  one  v.ist  concentration  camp  We  are 
now  breaking  down  the  barriers,  we  are  al- 
lowing more  and  more  of  the  Aralw  to  get 
out.  come  and  have  n  look  at  Israel,  or  go 
to  visit  their  relatives  In  the  West  Bank,  and 
sj  forth.  In  the  long  term.  I  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  greater  majority  of  the  present 
Inhabitants  of  Gaza  lies  elsewhere.  They  will 
have  to  be  Induced  to  move  where  they  can 
make  a  living,  and  where  they  can  have  a 
futiue  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Q.  We  are  told,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  sev- 
eral hundred  thowsand  of  the  miUicm-cxld 
Arabs  fled  over  the  West  Bank  into  the  East 
Bank  area  of  Jordan.  Will  Israel  permit  any 
of  the  Arabs  to  return  to  their  former 
homes? 

A.  Well,  the  figure  by  UNRA's  estimate,  by 
United  Nations  estimate.  U  about  150,000. 


We  did  nothing  at  all  to  encourage  these 
people  to  move,  or  to  Induce  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  didn't  feel  we  were 
free  to  hold  In  the  area  under  otu"  control, 
people  who  wanted  to  leave,  to  hold  them 
there  against  their  will.  Now  the  Israel  gov- 
ernment has  publicly  undertaken  to  ^ow 
all  of  them  to  return  U  they  wish  to  do^^ 
and  procedures  have  been  worked  out  for 
an  orderly  and  controlled  return.  This  is 
being  done  through  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Q.  There  have  been  many  stories  to  the 
effect  that  the  Arabs  in  the  occupied  areas 
have  been  mistreated  by  occupying  Israeli 
force.  Have  you  any  comment? 

A.  Tljere  Is  no  truth  whatsoever  to  these 
stories.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the 
authorities  In  these  areas  are  producing 
probably  the  most  humane  regime  that  has 
ever  happened  in  history  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Anybody  who  travels  around  In 
these  areas  Is  astonished  at  the  degree  in 
which  local  Ule  Is  relaxed  and  peaceful  and 
secure. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
the  experience  of  so  many  Jewish  citizens  in 
Israel  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  middle 
Europe,  had  any  relationship  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Israeli  community  today  to  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  areas  we  have  been 
describing? 

A.  One  can  say  that  a  Jewish  government 
In  a  Jewish  state  would  be  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  the  welfare  and  the  freedom  of 
any  population  for  which  It  found  Itself 
resi>onslbIe. 

GAZA:    life  in  "the  strip"  under  the  ISRAELIS 

Israel  remained  In  Gaza  for  four  months 
after  the  Slnal  campaign  of  1956.  Then,  at 
the  urging  of  the  United  Nations,  it  yielded 
and  Egypt  once  more  assumed  control  of  the 
area.  Lt.  Gideon  Ben  Israel,  who  served  In 
Gaza  In  1956  and  Is  back  again  as  one  of  the 
city  administrators,  tells  of  life  in  that  area 
today. 

(J.  Lieutenant  Ben  Israel,  would  you  tell 
mc  what  the  conditions  were  then,  in  com- 
parison to  what  they  are  now? 

A.  To  our  astonishment,  we  find  that  the 
conditions  have  not  changed  a  bit.  The  same 
people  were  In  the  camps  then,  with  no  em- 
ployment. Just  sitting  there  as  social  cases, 
In  a  degenerated  atmosphere.  The  same  peo- 
ple are  now  In  the  same  camps,  except  that 
many  more  children  have  been  born  In  these 
conditions. 

Q.  Who  held  the  important  jobs  in  Gaza? 

A.  The  Egyptians. 

Q.  What  have  you  found  the  attitude  of 
the  natives  and  the  Palestinian  refugees  to 
be  uHth  respect  to  the  Egyptians  who  admin- 
istered Gaza? 

A.  We  find  that  there  is  hostility  towards 
the  Egyptians,  because  the  population  feels 
that  they  have  been  treated  Insidiously.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  street,  not  to 
go  to  Egypt  or  elsewhere.  There  was  curfew 
during  the  night  in  the  street.  The  most  Im- 
portant Jobs  In  every  field,  governmental  and 
otherwise,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and,  therefore,  I  think  that  I  can  say 
for  sure  that  the  population  wouldn't  like  to 
have  the  Egyptians  back. 

Q.  If  the  average  Arab  resident  of  the  Gaza 
Strip  had  the  right  to  leave  the  Gaza  Strip 
forever,  would  he  go,  or  would  he  stay? 

A.  The  answer  depends  on  what  will  be 
proposed  to  him.  If  he  will  have  a  proposal  of 
a  decent  Job.  with  a  free  passage,  so  that 
he  can  come  and  visit  his  family,  he  will 
prefer  to  Insure  a  standard  of  life,  rather 
than  to  continue  the  degeneration  that  was 
going  on. 

Q.  Well,  the  average  Arab  resident  of  the 
Gaza  Strip  has  been  penned  up  in  this  area 
for  19  years.  Can  he  get  out  now? 

A.  The  scheme  of  allowing  free  passage  to 
the  population  has  been  easing  operations. 
Many  already  have  gone  to  the  West  Bank, 
where  the  Gaza  people  can  meet  their  fami- 


lies, their  relatives.  They  can  see  how  the 
world  looks  outside  the  Strip. 

Q.  What  you  are  saying.  Lieutenant  Ben 
Israel,  is  that  the  appearance  of  the  Israeli 
forces  in  the  Gaza  Strip  has  given  freedom 
to  the  residents  for  the  first  time  in  19  years. 
A.  Tiiat  Is  true,  because  the  area  was  com- 
pletely a  closed  area,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  was  like  in  a  concentration  camp.  I 
think  that  the  opening  of  the  area,  which 
we  have  started,  is  the  key  to  the  change  of 
the  whole  atmosphere  which  existed  in  the 
period  that  the  Egyptians  were  supervisuig 
it.  One  thing  is  clear,  we  shall  not  In  any 
way  drive  people  to  look  for  Jobs  somewhere 
else. 

We  are  going  now  to  develop  a  scheme  of 
employment  here.  We  have  already  decided 
on  10,000  jobs  immediately,  and  we  are  aiso 
working  on  a  longer  term  scheme  of  employ- 
ment. But,  if  people  will  freely  choose  to  go 
somewhere  else  where  they  can  find  a  job. 
and  a  decent  one,  of  course  we  shall  help 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cooperation  from  the 
Arab  officials  who  have  been  running  the 
Gaza  Strip,  or  the  city  officials  in  any  of  the 
communities  of  Gaza? 

A.  Yes.  Now  all  the  services,  mtinlclpal 
services  In  Gaza,  Khan  Tunis,  Bir  Ballach, 
and  all  the  village  committees,  are  already 
taking  action.  Electricity,  water  services,  bus 
services  within  the  town  Itself  and  thrciigh- 
out  the  whole  Strip,  health  services.  All  ti.e&e 
ser\ices  are  already  functioning,  no  less  than 
they  were  before,  and  I  think  some  of  them 
are  already  functioning  in  better  condition. 
Q.  Have  you  moved  Israeli  physicians  into 
the  local  hospitals  for  the  problem  of  disease? 
A.  We  have  moved  Israeli  physicians  only 
for  advice  because  we  want  the  locals  to  con- 
tinue to  run  the  hospitals,  but  we  shall  give 
them  a  hand  in  every  p>ossible  field.  Inciden- 
tally, a  group  of  doctors  saw  our  hospitals  in 
Israel  and  established  direct  contact  with  our 
doctors  there.  Thla  was  the  beginning  of  very 
close  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  the  health 
of  the  Strip  population. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  suggest 
that  you  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
you'll  have  a  perfectly  normal  relationship 
between  the  Israeli  forces  that  occupy  the 
Strip  and  the  residents  of  the  area? 

A.  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  this  is  the 
slttiatlon.  We  feel  that  from  day  to  day  there 
Is  more  and  more  close  cooperation.  Perhaps 
the  only  obstacle  which  exists  is  that  Israel 
was  here  in  1956,  and  left,  and  those  who  co- 
operated with  Israel  were  punished  very  sev- 
erely by  the  Egyptians.  'The  last  Mayor  of 
Gaza.  Essau,  was  tortiu-ed.  He  died  in  an 
Egyptian  prison  and  many  others  were  killed. 
Therefore,  If  the  population  is  somewhat 
reluctant,  it  is  not  because  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  cooperate  more,  but  they  want  to  be 
sure  that  Israel  Is  here  to  stay. 

Q.  As  time  goes  on,  the  problem  of  the 
Gaza  Strip,  you  think,  will  dissolve  and  dis- 
appear? 

A.  Yes,  m  principle,  but  It  is  a  very  difficult 
problem,  and  we  mustn't  minimize  the  diffi- 
culty, the  objective  difficulties.  But  one 
thing,  I  can  say  for  sure,  that  the  attitude  o: 
Israel  towards  the  Strip  Is  completely  dlfler- 
ent  from  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Egyptians  haven t  done  a  thing  to  de- 
velop the  area,  because  they  wanted  the  peo- 
ple to  be  degenerated  and  to  live  In  tte.se 
camps  In  an  open  w^und.  S'~'  that  the  world 
conscience  would  be  concer.trated  on  the 
problem  of  the  refugees,  and  tc  keep  ;t  as  a 
political  weapon  against  Israel  We  are  going 
now  to  endorse  a  cciist.'-uctlve  policy  of  em- 
ployment, of  development  within  the  area 
and  outside  the  area,  and  to  change  the 
whole  Btmoephere.  the  ill  atmosphere  which 
was  in  existence  here.  In  cooperatior:  with  the 
population.  From  the  achievements  the:  we 
have  in  the  short  period  that  we  are  here  I 
am  quite  confident  that  within  the  time,  we 
shall  ach:eve  also  the  ccnstructlve  purposes 
that  we  have  set  forth. 
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oaza:  gates  to  the  north  open 
For  two  decades,  the  refugees 
unable  to  visit  shrines  In  Jeriisi 
tlves  In  other  Arab  lands.  Now,  tl 
Fridays  In  such  shrines  as  the 
Sakhar  and  Masgad  al-Agsa.  It 
Israel  seeks  to  diminish   their  h< 
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cording to  Mordecal  Gazlt,  Cotnselor  In 
charge  of  Middle  East  Affairs  In  It  rael's  For- 
eign Ministry. 

<?.  Mr.  Gazit,  what  is  the  hist  try  of  the 
ownership  of  the  Gassa  Strip?  D  id  it  ever 
belong  to  Israel? 

A.  It  never  belonged  to  Israel,  i  either  did 
It  ever  belong  to  the  UAR.  It  w  is  part  of 
mandated  Palestine.  When  there  was  fight- 
ing, the  Egyptian  Army  invaded  Palestine, 
and  when  the  fighting  came  to  a  close  these 
were  the  boundaries.  T 

Q.  So  the  Egyptians  controlled  it  for  the 
last  nineteen  years?  They  never  o  oned  it  as 
■part  of  the  UAR? 

A.  They  never  annexed  It  forn  illy.  They 
occupied  it  for  the  duration  of  th  (  19  years, 
except  for  a  couple  of  months  wh<  q  we  were 
In  possession  after  the  Slnal  Ca  ipalgn  of 
1956. 

Q.  How  many  people  have  been  living  in 
the  Gaza  Strip  in  the  19  years,  ar  i  what  is 
the  character  of  the  community? 

A.  Well,  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
400,000  people  In  the  Oaza  Strip.  A  X)ut  310,- 
000  are  so-called  refugees,  and  th  b  rest  are 
the  original  native  ixspulatlon. 

Q.  Are  the  400,000  internees,  or  are  they 
free  residents  of  the  Gaza  Strip? 

A.  Well,  those  who  are  refugees  a  re  mostly 
In  camps,  and  the  rest  outside  cam  >s.  About 
70%  to  80%   are  In  actual  refugee, camps. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  tuere,  and 
from,  where  did  they  come?  ] 

A.  They  have  now  been  there  stce  1948. 
and  they  have  come  mainly  from  tie  South- 
ern portion  which  used  to  be  Pa^stlne. 

Q.  Who  has  been  taking  care]  of  their 
needs''  i 

A.  Basically  only  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Work  Agency,  with  thti  help  of 
some  wealthy  organizations.  Thffy  estab- 
lished a  relief  program,  they  estatilshed  an 
educational  system,  and  they  wo^ed  with 
rural  clinics  and  hospitals.  i 

Q.  Now  that  Israel  has  movet  in  and 
taken  control  of  the  Gaza  Strip,  fiow  does 
your  government  propose  to  care  Jot  these 
many   hundreds   of   thousands   of  ^refugees? 

A.  With  regards  to  the  future,  ine  thing 
Is  clear,  any  solution  to  this  projtlem  will 
automatically  mean  that  the  p*)ple  will 
have  the  Strip  that  basically  waf  nothing 
else  but  a  huge  concentration  c^np. 

Q.  Now,  where  would  you  allov*  them  to 
go?  Any  part  of  Israel  that  they  itould  de- 
sire, Mr.  Gazit?  ] 

A.  The  government  of  Israel  Is  pf  course 
still  considering  the  exact  detail!  In  this 
rather  difficult  problem  because  Iti  a  prob- 
lem that  we  Inherited.  Some  pepple  will 
move,  some  people  will  remain,  some  people 
will  emigrate,  and  some  people  will  pave  new 
skills  and  will  somehow  And  a  way  t*  a  better 
future.  j 

Q.  What  has  the  Israeli  governrr^nt  done 
for  these  400-odd  thousand  peofle  since 
Israel    has   occupied    the   Gaza    Strip? 

A.  Well,  the  most  important  tfclng  was 
restoration  of  normal  life.  The  n^t  thing 
we  are  doing  Is  let  them  move  «-adually. 
under  control  of  course,  from  $ie  Oaza 
Strip  to  other  areas  In  Israel  an#  on  the 
West  Bank  which  used  to  be  Jordan. 

Thus  they  will  be  able  to  see  Ivhat  the 
world  looks  like  outside  their  concentra- 
tion camps.  They  have  been  suffering  a  kind 
of  claustrophobia  for  so  many  ye^rs  now. 
that  such  trips,  even  if  they  la^  only  a 
day  or  two.  are  proving  of  tremendous 
psychological  Importance  to  them. 

Q.  Why  did  the  UAR  insist  on  hemming 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  not  permitting  free- 
dom of  movement  within  Egypt  i^elf? 


A.  Well,  I  am  afraid  the  UAR  government 
was  basically  completely  Indifferent  to  their 
fate.  In  the  beginning,  the  e«irly  60'8,  the 
Egyptian  government  talked  about  settling 
them  In  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  They  were  even 
negotiating  with  the  United  Nations  Relief 
Work  Agency  towards  the  setting  up  of  de- 
velopment schemes,  but.  In  1955,  they 
dropped  all  those  plans,  explaining  that 
there  was  not  enough  water  available  from 
the  Nile  to  be  transported  acroes  the  Suez 
Canal  Into  the  Slnal  Peninsula. 

Q.  We've  been  reading  for  many  years 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gaza  Strip  have 
been  propagandized  by  the  UAR  into  an  in- 
tense hostility  and  hatred  for  Israel. 

A.  I'm  afraid  that  this  Is  correct.  Let  me 
compare  the^nood  of  the  refugees  and  other 
Inhabitants  In  the  Oaza  Strip,  to  the  mood 
of  the  refugees  and  people  In  other  places 
that  are  now  occupied.  We  find  that  those  In 
the  Gaza  Strip  are  definitely  much  more 
hostile  and  much  more  Incited  against  Israel. 
Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  undo  some  of 
this  hostility,  which  obviously  will  be  a 
necessary  thing,  Mr.  Gazit.  if  these  people 
aire  going  to  continue  to  remain  within  the 
orbit  of  the  Israeli  State? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  step  I  described  a 
moment  ago,  people  ptermltted  to  leave  the 
Oaza  Strip  to  see  for  themselves  develop- 
ments and  places  outside  the  Strip,  will  have 
exactly  this  effect.  They  will  come  to  realize 
that  there  Is  a  better  world  outside,  that 
Israel  Is  not  that  terrible.  Is  not  devilish,  that 
other  occupied  areas  are  doing  much  better 
than  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  that  this  Is  so, 
simply  because  other  areas  were  under  a  dif- 
ferent government  than  they  have  been  for 
the  last  19  years. 

Q.  The  Gaza  Strip  residents  for  19  years 
have  been  unable  to  visit  their  Moslem  holy 
places  in  Jerusalem.  Will  they  now  be  able  to 
visit  their  Moslem  shrines? 

A.  With  regard  to  the  West  Bank,  this  has 
already  been  done.  With  regard  to  the  Arabs 
In  Israel,  this  has  already  been  done. 

They  have  moved  Into  Jerusalem,  they  pray 
on  Fridays  In  the  Chalamah  Sharif,  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  and  Ostoff,  and  this  Is  also 
being  done  with  regard  to  the  Oaza  Strip. 
Q.  Mr.  Gazit,  you  have  compared  the  Gaza 
Strip  refugee  camps  with  concentration 
camps.  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  you 
means? 

A.  Im  not  sure  that  I'd  use  the  term  con- 
centration camp.  I  would  use  the  term  prison 
camps.  There  Is  a  study  prepared  by  a  Nor- 
wegian professor.  He  found  the  general  situa- 
tion In  the  camps  was  comparable  to  what 
you  find  in  prisons  In  general.  For  example, 
he  said  that  the  p>opulatlon  In  the  Gaza  Strip 
was  of  the  same  mentality  in  the  sense  that, 
like  prisoners,  they  were  always  thinking 
about  the  day  of  release,  the  day  that  they 
would  be  let  out  of  prison,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  In  the  Oaza  Strip  no  such  date 
was  ever  set.  They  have  lived  there  like  pris- 
oners m  the  camps  since  1948.  and  they  had 
to  resign  themselves  to  continue  living  like 
this  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

Comment 

Two  different  stories  emerge  as  one  travels 
and  studies  In  the  Middle  East.  One  Involves 
the  political  pressures,  the  deals  between 
states  that  eventually  Involve  all  nations 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  other  Is 
the  story  of  people — the  storm-tossed,  help- 
less Arab  refugees. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  of  them  wound 
up  In  Arab  detention  centers  ...  an  event 
that  now  shows  signs  of  a  happy  ending  be- 
cause Israel  has  made  a  start  on  leading 
them  onto  the  long  road  of  rehabilitation  and 
freedom. 

It  was  once  hoped  that  through  UNRA's 
program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  theae 
Arabs  would  renew  their  Uvee  as  free  men. 
supporting  themselves  and  living  a  normal 
existence.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Oamal 
Abdel  Nasser  had  other  platu. 


Having  been  given  the  right  by  the  United 
Nations  to  administer  the  Gaza  Strip,  he 
quickly  decided  to  use  the  refugees  as  poUtl- 
cal  hostages.  He  told  them  the  Jews,  Israel 
was  responsible  for  their  lot,  and  he  built 
hatred  In  them  for  the  day  he  moved  against 
Israel  In  war.  Meanwhile,  he  used  their  sorry 
plight  as  a  lever  to  persuade  the  world  to 
force  Israel  to  return  Its  territory  to  the 
Arabs. 

It  Is  no  small  Irony,  no  tiny  twist  of  fate, 
that  Israeli  Jews,  in  a  war  against  a  combi- 
nation of  Arab  nations,  should  win  freedom 
for  400.000  Arab  displaced  persons. 

Now  they  are  on  their  way.  finally,  to  a  new 
life,  to  a  new  freedom  as  the  result  of  an 
Israeli  military  victory. 

One  thing  Is  certain : 

Nasser  must  not  be  permitted  to  get  hl« 
hands  on  these  400,000  displaced  human 
beings  again,  to  use  them  once  more  for  hlj 
own  {joUtlcal  purposes. 

WEST    BANK.-    THE   ALLENBT   BRIDGE   ON   THE 
WEST    BANK 

Every  day  Jordanians  cross  back  and  forth 
over  the  shattered  bridge  near  the  ancient 
Biblical  city  of  Jericho.  Some  are  on  their 
way  to  rejoin  friends  and  families  now  living 
In  East  Jordan.  Others  are  enroute  back  to 
homes  and  farms  In  the  occupied  Western 
Bank.  Arabs  and  Israelis  Join  in  discussing 
this  unusual  phenomenon  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  River. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? 

A.  My  name  Is  Yusah  Scunda,  I  live  In 
Ramallah  and  I  want  to  go  to  Amman. 

Q.   Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Amman? 

A.  Because  some  from  our  family  have 
gone  to  Amman  when  the  Jews  come  here. 

Q.  /  see.  You  are  not  being  pressured  or 
forced  by  the  Jews  to  leave  the  West  Bank 
are  you? 

A.  No,  but  no  work  here.  No  work. 

Q.  No  work,  is  that  why? 

A.  I  haven't  money  for  food.  I  want  to  eat. 
When  I  go  to^ordon,  I  have  work. 

Q.  You  winsome  back? 

A.  When  I  find  the  work,  I  come  back. 

Q.  What  is  your  name? 

A.  My  name  Is  Marhlne  Ohruchney. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  born? 

A.  I  am  from  Hebron. 

Q.  Are  you  remaining  on  the  West  Bank? 

A.  I  can  stay  here  because  I  am  working, 
driver.  I  have  motor  car  for  me. 

Q.  Are  you  being  paid  to  drive  your  motor 
car? 

A.  Yes,  I  take  some  money  for  my  work 
and  my  motor  car. 

In  questioning  Jordanian  Arabs,  It  became 
clear  that  they  were  staying  or  leaving,  not 
depending  upon  the  pressures  of  any  of  the 
governments,  but  because  of  their  own  per- 
sonal positions.  Those  who  had  work  on  the 
West  Bank  were  perfectly  willing  to  remain. 
and  of  course  were  permitted  to  do  so.  I 
talked  to  a  lieutenant,  the  chief  officer  In 
charge  of  the  Allenby  Gate  and  one  of  the 
Israeli  Army  men  supervising  the  disposition 
of  Arabs  In  this  area. 

Q.  How  many  West  Bank  Jordanians  are 
now  returning  to  the  West  Bank  from  the 
East  Bank? 

A.  Many  of  them. 

Q.  Who  is  now  feeding  Arabs  who  have 
remained  on  the  West  Bank  in  the  refugee 
camps? 

A.  The  government,  together  with  UNRA. 

Q.  Lieutenant,  are  the  refugees  going  over 
to  the  East  Bank?  Are  they  free  to  go  any- 
where they  please? 

A.  They  said  they  can  go  wherever  they 
want,  but  now  we  know  that  the  Arab  Army 
stopped  them  10  kilometers  before  Amman, 
and  they  put  them  In  an  army  camp,  and 
they  try  to  come  back. 

I  sought  out  one  of  the  Military  Governors 
of  the  West  Bank,  Colonel  Markowltz,  sta- 
tioned In  the  City  of  Nablus. 

Q.  How  many  residents  of  this  city  have 
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crossed  Jordan  into  the  Arab  area  since  the 
bridges  were  opened? 

A.  Eight  hundred  people  crossed  here 
through  Damya  Bridge  (30  miles  north). 

Q  Weve  been  told.  Colonel,  that  very  few 
Jordanians  have  returned  to  Nablus,  even 
though  the  Israeli  authorities  have  opened 
the  dooTS  for  their  return.  Do  you  know  what 
the  attitude  is  of  the  Jordanian  government 
tawards  those  who  are  interested  in  coming 
back  to  Nablus — or  any  other  part  of  the 
West  Bank? 

A.  Those  that  wanted  to  come  back,  the 
Jordanians  are  Interested  that  they  come 
back,  because  there  are  problems  of  employ- 
ment and  so  on  In  the  East  Bank. 

Q.  Are  the  Arabs  who  have  remained  in 
Nablus  cooperating  with  the  Israeli  author- 
ities? 

A.  I  feel  there  is  full  cooperation.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  see  that  life  In  Nablus 
will  ensue  as  regularly  as  before  the  war. 
All  the  shops  are  open.  You  can  see  in  the 
market,  people  are  going  and  coming  and 
buying  and  selling.  It  Is  a  problem  of  em- 
ployment, of  course,  but  this  employment 
we  can't  solve  one  month  after  the  war. 
Im  meeting  the  Mayor  of  the  city  every  day. 
and  together  we  do  our  best  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  town. 

Q.  Colonel  Markowitz,  are  you  a  regular 
Army  officer,  or  a  member  of  the  reserves? 

A.  I  am  a  reservist  and  In  my  civil  life  I 
im  an  officer  of  the  Welfare  Office  in  Israel. 

Q.  Tell  me.  Colonel,  as  a  welfare  expert, 
what  is  the  major  problem  that  you  see  in 
this  community  of  Nablus? 

A.  The  economical  situation.  In  the  past, 
every  day,  50,  60  cars  of  vegetables  pass 
through  the  bridges  to  East  Jordan.  The 
problem  now  is  ve  must  protect  the  market 
so  that  prices  of  the  vegetables  will  not  be 
low,  so  we  call  people  from  Israel  to  come 
here  and  to  buy  their  produce  to  protect  the 
prices.  And  second,  I  allowed  yesterday,  and 
today,  and  I  shall  allow  tomorrow  also,  every 
driver  or  merchant  to  take  vegetables,  bring 
them  to  the  Bridge  of  Damya  on  the  Jordan, 
80  that  they  can  give  those  vegetables  to 
East  Jordan. 

Q  In  other  words.  Colonel,  you  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  fruit  and  the  vegetables  that 
are  grown  here  in  Nablus  and  send  them 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  River 
in  order  to  feed  those  who  have  fled,  or  those 
who  have  lived  there  who  are  hungry.  Is 
that  correct? 

A.  Right  you  are. 

Thank  you.  very  much,  Colonel. 

CoTTiTncnt 

The  Jordanian  displaced  persons  are 
uniquely  different  from  all  of  the  world's 
other  wandering  refugees.  These  Jordanians 
were  not  chased  from  their  homes.  They  left 
voluntarily.  These  Jordanians  are  not  being 
kept  away  from  their  homes.  They  are  free 
to  return  If  they  wish. 

Because  there  Is  such  freedom  of  choice, 
the  decision  in  each  case  becomes  a  very 
p«rsonal  one.  A  man  rejoins  his  family  on 
whichever  side  It's  on.  A  man  goes  where  he 
thinks  he'll  find  a  Job,  whichever  side  It's  on. 

The  Arabs  have  been  told  by  their  rumor 
mongers  that  they  risk  death  at  Israeli  hands 
If  they  remain  behind.  Those  who  believed  it. 
fled.  Those  who  stayed,  learned  there  was  no 
such  murder  In  store  for  them. 

On  the  contrary,  we  learned  In  the  City  of 
Nablus,  for  example,  that  the  Israeli  Military 
Governor  arranged  for  his  government  to  buy 
unneeded  food  produce  from  the  local  Arab 
growers  and  then  help  Arabs  to  take  It  over 
the  Jordan  River  and  pass  it  across  free  to 
the  hungry  on  the  other. 

True,  there  is  some  dislocation  still.  True, 
there  are  Interminable  delays  In  making  a 
success  all  the  time.  But  all  these  heart 
rending  difficulties  will  Inevitably  be  cor- 
rected as  the  machinery  of  the  Israeli  mili- 
tary authorities  gets  properly  oiled  and 
smoothly  working. 


SYRIAN  :    20    YEARS  OF   LIFE   UNDER   SYRIAN   GUNS 

For  farmers  In  20  Israel  settlements  in 
Galilee,  the  Six  Day  War  meant  the  end  of 
life  under  guns  embedded  In  Syrian  Heights 
forts.  What  was  it  like  under  constant  ar- 
tillery barrages  and  how  much  material  did 
the  Syrians  obtain  from  the  Soviets?  Some 
answers  came  from  Yaer  Coste,  26-year-old 
Galilee  farm  hand  and  an  Israeli  captain. 

Q.  Yaer,  how  many  people  live  on  this  set- 
tlement? 

A.  200  people.  180  adulte,  and  20  children. 
Q.  When  was  it  opened? 
A.  In  1950  this  kibbutz  was  founded. 
Q.  And  what  is  produced  on  this  settle- 
ment? 

A.  Mainly  cotton,  pears,  apples,  grapefruit 
and  avacados. 

Q.   How   far  are   we  from    the   now   silent 
guns  of  the  Syrians  up  on  the  hills? 
A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  What  has  life  been  like  under  those 
Syrian  guns? 

A.  Well,  I  should  say,  very  unpleasant.  You 
know  when  you  go  to  sleep  or  when  you  get 
up  in  the  morning  that  every  minute  you 
might  be  shelled  and  bombed  and  so  on, 
and  undefended. 

Q.  Do  you  have  nightly  guards? 
A.  The  twenty  years  of  this  kibbutz,  we 
have  every  night  two  guards.  In  very  dan- 
gerous periods,  even  more. 

Q.  I  see  around  the  grounds  bunkers,  shel- 
ters, trenches,  and  many  damaged  buildings. 
When  was  the  last  attack  on  this  farm  set- 
tlement by  the  Syrians  before  the  recent 
war? 

A.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  April,  this  year, 
right  after  noon,  when  suddenly  we  were 
bombed  and  shelled.  Everyone  had  to  go  to 
save  children  and  other  people,  all  to  get 
down  to  the  bunkers. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  serious  attack  here? 
A.  No.  In  1958  there  were  three  times  at- 
tacks of  shelling  on  this  kibbutz,  and  from 
this  year  up  to  now  there  were  In  between 
little  Incidents  and  attacks. 

Q.  Did  this  settlement  ever  initiate  any 
attacks? 

A.  No,  never.  We're  farmers  and  have  no 
wish  to  war. 

Q.  What  happened  on  the  morning  of  June 
5th,  this  year? 

A.  We  heard  on  the  radio  that  war  started, 
and  we  made  all  the  preparations  to  go  down 
to  the  bunker,  and  from  that  day  In  the 
morning,  until  Saturday  In  the  afternoon,  all 
women  and  children  were  on  the  ground.  The 
men  of  course  were  In  defensive  positions 
ail  of  this  war. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  assistance  from  your 
own  Israeli  army? 

A.  Defensive  units  were  here  a  week  before 
the  war.  'tU  It  ended. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  farm  settlement 
shelled  by  the  enemy  guns? 

A.  About  two  and  a  half  hours.  In  the  very 
serious  attack,  and  In  the  other  wave.  Tues- 
day. Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  again 
attacked,  but  not  very  heavy. 

Q.  Did  they  score  any  direct  hits? 
A.  Yes,  of  course.  They  began  It  on  the 
7th  of  April  this  year,  when  they  bombed 
almost  all  the  houses  and  many  of  them 
were  hit  very  heavily.  And  this  time  they 
knew  where  they  did  not  bomb  the  previous 
time,  and  they  bombed  the  other  zones  of  the 
kibbutz  this  wave.  Now,  almost  all  the  build- 
ings are  hit. 

Q.  If  we  step  outside  this  small  shack  and 
look  up  on  the  hills,  can  we  see  where  the 
guns  of  the  Syrians  were  actually  situated? 
A.  We  can. 

Q.  How  long  voere  those  guns  there? 
A.  From    1952.   In    the   last   year,   all   the 
weapons  were  Soviet  ones. 

Q.  And  when  you  woke  up  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  5th  and  looked  up  on  the  hills, 
what  did  you  see? 

A.  We  see  many,  many  tanks  on  tops  of 
the  hills  Just  against  us. 


Q.  And  these  were  Soviet  tanks,  you  say? 
A.  Yes.  We  know  that  after  the  conquer- 
ing of  this  area,  the  weapons  they  had  there 
were  only  Soviet. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  Israeli  settlements 
like  this  one  in  the  area? 

A.  Of  course.  All  the  border  is  settled. 
Q.  How  close  is  the  nearest  one? 
A.  Three  kilometers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  same  kind  of  experi- 
ence on  June  5th? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  also  bombed  very  heavy. 
They  were  not  bombed  on  the  7th  of  April, 
but  this  time  they  were. 

Q.  How  many  other  kibbutzim,  or  settle- 
ments are  there  in  this  area  under  the  Syrian 
heights? 

A.  About  20. 

Q.  Did  any  one  of  those  settlements  escape 
the  Syrian  guns? 

A.  No  one  escaped  at  all. 
Q.  There  are  or  were  Syrian  guns  and  can- 
nons all  along  the  highlands  above  the  20 
settlements? 

A.  Tanks,  cannons,  mortars.  45'6,  trenches. 
Perhaps  you  can  even  compare  It  to  the  Magi- 
not  line  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  debate  going  on  as  to 
whether  or  not  Israel  should  surrender  those 
highlands  to  permit  the  Syrians  to  occupy 
them  as  they  did  before.  What  do  you  think? 
A.  We  have  nothing  but  to  object  strongly, 
because  If  the  Syrians  come  back  war  would 
be  again  in  this  area.  Their  plans  and  alms 
have  not  changed.  That's  why  we  think  that 
this  area  should  not  come  back  to  Syria. 

After  talking  with  the  young  Israeli  farm- 
er. I  then  drove  to  the  Israeli  occupied  Syrian 
town  of  Kuneitra  half  an  hour  away,  and 
talked  to  Captain  Odetz,  the  Israeli  Divisional 
Operations  Officer  In  Kuneitra  about  the 
character  of  the  fortifications  found  by  the 
Israelis  when  they  occupied  the  highlands 
above  the  Israeli  farm  settlements.  Captain 
Odetz  spoke  only  Hebrew,  and  so  I  used  an 
Interpreter. 

Q.  Would  you  ask  Captain  Odetz  to  de- 
scribe the  fortifications  built  by  the  Syrians 
on  the  hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  The 
Hula? 

A.  These  were  very  strong  fortifications. 
They  consisted  mostly  of  wire  fences,  deep 
trenches,  very  deep  bunkers,  very  deep  and 
very  solidly  built.  We  discovered  afterwards 
that  direct  hits  from  aircraft  had  almost  no 
effect  on  those  fortifications.  The  soldiers 
took  shelter  and  they  weren't  hurt  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  Israelis  have  anything  to  match 
these  military  installations  in  and  around 
their  border  settlements   below? 

A.  No.  On  our  side  there  were  hardly  any 
fortifications  at  all.  There  were  farms,  only 
farms  on  the  other  side. 

Comment 
The  life  of  the  Israeli  farmer  along  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrian  mountain  range  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Israel  seems  to  bear 
little  relationship  to  the  Ivory  Tower  dlsctis- 
slon  that  went  on  at  the  United  Nations 
about  how  that  territorial  problem  should 
be  resolved.  The  discussions  took  no  account 
of  a  country's  natural  borders.  They  appeared 
not  to  understand  the  need  for  borders  that 
are  self-protecting. 

A  mountain  range,  fortified  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  all  life  below  It.  Is  an  In- 
tolerable threat  to  Its  Intended  victim.  In 
this  very  situation  at  the  Syrian -Israeli  bor- 
der, we  have  three  times  seen  the  tragedy  of 
war. 

Should  Israel  be  forced  to  return  the  forti- 
fied mountain  range  overlooking  her  string 
of  small  farm  settlements  below?  Common 
sense  would  say  no,  unless  the  demand  is 
coupled  with  an  offer  of  permanent  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Syria  must  be  made 
to  sit  at  a  peace  table,  and  to  work  out  a 
permanent  relationship  of  non-belligerence, 
an  arrangement  that  should  be  supported  by 
the  great  powers,  pledged  to  protect  either 
side   against  any  violation  of  that   peaceful 


relationship.  Any  other  solution  offirl 
than  a  (guaranteed  permanent  pea  :e 
Invitation  to  another  war. 


NAZARTTH:      WHERT     ISRAEL     rVLFlLLZD 
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Nazareth,  holy  shrine  of  Chrlstla  ilty,  has 
been  a  city  In  Israel  since  1948.  It  contalna 
the  spring  worshlpeU  as  the  well  fropi  which 
the  Virgin  drew  water.  A  new  chur<th  Is  ris- 
ing, with  Israel's  help,  over  the  Grot  xi  where 
Gabriel  Is  believed  to  have  announced  Mary 
OS  the  Mother  of  Je«us.  How  has  Isr  lel  safe- 
guarded the  holy  places  of  Chrlstlins  and 
Moslems,  given  access  to  all?  Mayor  Mousah 
Ktelly  of  Nazareth,  Palestinian  born  Arab 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  telU  how  In 
this  Interview. 

Q.  Your  Worship,  what's  the  po  mlation 
of  Nazareth? 

A.  The  population  of  Nazareth  I  s  about 
30,000  now. 

Q.  And  what's  the  compoattion  of  t  ie  com- 
munity? 

A.  This  town  Is  composed  of  pi)  re  Arab 
Inhabltanta.  Nearly  half  of  the  tnh  ibltanta 
are  Moslems,  and  the  other  half  ar  >  Chris- 
tiana of  different  communities. 

Q.  Your  Worship,  what  great  C  hristian 
holy  places  are  in  the  ancient  city  t  f  Nasa- 
reth? 

A.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  Nazare  ii  town 
Is  composed  of  churches,  conventi  of  all 
communities.  You  can  see  here  iie  big 
church  they  are  building  now,  wh  ch  will 
be  the  second  In  the  world,  whlc  \  Is  St. 
Peter.  The  work  will  flnlsh  some  tlm  ^  In  Oc- 
tober, when  It  win  be  opened. 

I  am  sure  It  will  be  an  Internatlo  lal  Day. 
Then,  we  have  the  Church  of  Annul  elation, 
which  belongs  to  the  Greek  Orthod  )x  com- 
munity, and  this  is  the  place  w  lere  St. 
M.ideswell  Is  situated.  Other  chun  hes,  we 
have  the  Greelc  Catholic,  the  Bap  Ist  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Mer  nonltes, 
and  the  Coptic. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  are  there  holy  sh  ines  of 
Islam  here  in  Nazareth? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  two  at  present.  One  of 
them,  an  old  one,  a  mosque  which  1b  Ituated 
Inside  the  town,  and  a  pretty  new  nosque. 
and  It's  visited  by  tourists  from  all  latlona. 
This  mosque  was  newly  built  with  1  he  help 
of  the  government  of  Israel  and  co(  t  about 
$750,000. 

Q.  In  addition  to  these  Christian  a  id  Mos- 
lem holy  places  here  in  Nazareth,  a  e  these 
churches  actually  used  for  worshif  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are.  Worship  takes  )lace  In 
all  these  churches,  according  to  theli  regular 
times. 

Q.  Does  the  city  administration  manage 
the  holy  places,  or  are  they  managei  by  the 
leaders  of  their  respective  faiths? 

A.  Every  community  Is  managed  by  her 
own  leaders,  but  we,  as  a  munlclpi  lity  are 
giving  them  all  kinds  of  service  ani  assist- 
ance. 

Q.  Are  the  churches  of  Nazareth,  like  the 
churches  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  taxal  le? 

A.  They  are  all  free  from  taxes. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  do  you  find  any  spec  il  prob- 
lems of  administration  of  this  mun  Hpality. 
because  the  population  is  one  half  C  hristian 
and  one  half  Moslem? 

A.  Nothing  at  all  They  all  live  Ilk  >  broth- 
ers with  good  feelings. 

Q.  And  in  the  19  years  of  the  exii  \ence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  what  has  been  t  'le  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  of  your  'ommu- 
nity  and  the  Jews  in  the  State  of  i  trael? 

A.  The  relationship  between  Nazal  ;th  and 
our  neighbors,  the  Jews,  are  extremi  ly  well. 
For  Instance  during  the  last  war  wf  had  a 
very  big  meeting  between  Arabs  an  i  Jews, 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  Nazareth  t<  ok  the 
war  as  a  part  of  their  own  duty.  Th  »y  have 
offered  all  assistance.  Blood,  donate* ,  blood, 
donated  money,  and  offered  all  asslsmnce  to 
the  government,  and  we  are  proud.  lin  talk- 
ing as  the  Mayor,  we  are  proud  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  Israeli  governtaent. 


Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  the  State  of  Israel  la  a  Jew- 
ish community.  The  City  of  Nazareth  is  a 
Chrlatian-Arab  community.  How  is  Christ- 
mas celebrated  in  the  great  Biblical  City  of 
Nazareth? 

A.  A  few  monttu  before  Chrlstmaa  Is  due, 
the  Ministry  of  Tourists  starts  working  In 
Nazareth  In  aaslstance  with  other  Ministries, 
and  we  celebrate  here,  a  very,  very  big  and 
a  huge  Christmas  evening,  and  receive  so 
many  thousands  of  visitors  from  tourists 
and  from  local  Inhabitants.  I'm  proud  to 
say  that  experience  shows  we  can  rely  on 
the  laraell  government  to  protect  the  Holy 
Lands. 

Q.  The  fact  that  Nazareth  has  been  for 
the  last  19  years  inside  of  a  Jewish  State 
has  not  made  any  difference  in  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  of  Nazareth  since  man  can 
remember  back? 

A.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  we  are  only 
celebrating  such  big  Christmas  evening 
since  19  years,  but  during  the  mandate  we 
were  not  celebrating  such  evenings. 

Q.  How  da  you  explain  that,  Mr.  Mayor? 

A.  During  the  mandate,  the  government 
was  not  leaning  very  much  with  celebrating 
holy  festivals  on  a  wide  scale,  but  now  with 
our  government.  It's  very  sensitive  and  al- 
ways prepared  to  give  freedom,  assistance, 
and  everything  to  the  various  communities 
to  celebrate  their  own  festivals  at  a  very 
wide  scale. 

Q.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Mayor,  a  personal 
one.  Do  you  have  a  family? 

A.  I'm  married.  I  have  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, and  my  son  Is  at  present  In  Little  Rock. 
He  Is  studying  medicine  and  has  been  there 
for  the  last  eight  years. 

Comment 

There  it  is.  Prom  the  Christian  Mayor  of 
Nazareth  In  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel,  testi- 
mony to  the  fulfillment  by  Israel  of  Its 
solemn  commitment  to  safeguard  Christian- 
ity's and  Islam's  holy  places.  The  State  of 
Israel  has  now  adopted  a  so-called  basic  law 
on  protection  of  the  sites  holy  to  Christianity. 
Judaism,  and  Islam.  This  law  would  impose 
prison  terms  of  up  to  seven  years  for  the 
desecration  of  any  holy  place,  or  for  pre- 
venting worshippers  from  attending  services 
at  any  of  the  sites. 

If  Nazareth  Is  any  evidence  of  what  Is  In 
store  for  Christianity's  holy  places  In  Jerusa- 
lem under  the  Jews,  one  can  guess  that  the 
Holy  City  will  be  even  more  beautiful,  even 
more  treasured,  even  more  carefully  protected 
than  ever  before  in  all  history. 

PRL-iONEaS.     POW'S    IN    ISRAEL    HANDS    NOW   FEEL 
ABANDONED 

Once,  the  prison  camp  at  Atllt,  near  Haifa, 
held  Israelis  who  fought  the  British  Mandate. 
Today.  It  holds  4,000  Egyptian  prisoners  cap- 
tured In  the  June  war.  Among  them  are 
doctors,  who  appear  amazed  at  Israel's  medi- 
cal progress.  The  prlboners,  themselves,  are 
taken  on  tours  of  Israel  to  show  how  Israelites 
and  Israeli  Arabs  are  living  in  harmony. 

Q.  Doctor,  you  are  an  Israeli  treating  the 
men  here.  What  is  the  general  state  of  health 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  this  camp? 

A.  The  general  state,  from  my  point  of 
view,  Is  very  low.  Amoebic  dysentery,  to  the 
parasite  disease,  glaucoma,  and  also  to 
chronic  cases  of  either. 

Q.  Are  these  diseases  of  long  standing  or 
are  they  recently  acquired  conditions? 

A.    In   general,   they  are  long  standing.    '^ 

Q.  What  is  the  medical  corps  of  the  Israeli 
military  doing  about  these  diseased  prisoners 
of  war? 

A.  In  all  the  cases,  we  provide  the  vaccine 
against  smallpox  and  tetanus. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  also  engaging 
in  preventive  medicine  by  infections  and  in- 
noculations  of  one  kind  or  another?  Now.  I 
want  to  go  back  for  a  minute  to  the  diseases 
that  these  men  brought  with  them  from 
Egypt  and  from  Jordan.  The  men  with 
chronic  diseases,  are  these  prisoners  of  war 
getting  regular  treatment? 
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A.  In  these  cases  It  Is  poeslble  to  give  very 
quick  treatment.  '' 

V-  Doctor,  how  do  you  compare  the  general 
state  of  health  of  the  Egyptian  and  Jorda- 
nian prisoners  of  war.  with  the  state  of 
health  of  the  Israeli  people  and  the  Israeli 
soldiers? 

A.  The  general  sute  of  the  health  among 
the  Israeli  citizens  and  soldiers  is  more  high 
than  the  prisoners  of  war  of  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan. 

Q.  Doctor,  one  last  question.  Are  you  able 
to  compare  the  treatment  rendered  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  here  in  this  camp,  with  the 
treatment  administered  to  other  prisoners  in 
other  military  camps  in  other  countries 
around  the  world? 

A  Prom  my  experience,  the  standing  of  the 
general  health  Is  very  much  higher  than  la 
the  case  of  the  soldiers  that  are  not  prison- 
ers In  many  countries  in  Europe. 

(?.  Prisoners  of  war  in  this  Israeli  camp 
are  getting  better  treatment.  Doctor,  than 
the  soldiers  of  armies  in  Europe  who  are  not 
prisoners  of  war?  la  that  what  you  are  tryirw 
to  say?  ^ 

A.  That  Is  my  meaning. 

I  talked  also  with  an  Egjiitlan  physician 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war  at  this  same  POW 
camp. 

Q.  You  are  a  physician  in  the  Egyptian 
Army? 

A.  Yeo. 

Q  And  how  long  have  you  been  here  at 
this  POW  camp? 

A.  About  six  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  medical  responsibili- 
ties at  this  camp? 

A.  Yes,  I  am  responalble  for  managing 
the  work  In  the  hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  have  cooperation  from  the 
Israeli  medical  authorities? 

A.  Every  cooperation. 

Q.  And  what  kind  of  work  do  you  do. 
Doctor? 

A.  I  am  managing  the  work  in  the  hos- 
pital, arranging  everj'thlng  In  the  hospital, 
and  responsible  for  the  division  of  the  work 
among  the  doctors. 

Q.  What  are  the  standards  of  the  facili- 
ties in  this  camp? 

A.  The  standard  Is  very  agreeable. 

Q.  Doctor.  I'm  told  that  some  physicians 
from  the  Egyptian  Army  who  are  in  the  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  have  visited  Israeli  civil- 
ian hospitals  to  observe  Israeli  medical  pro- 
cedures. Were  you  among  the  p)iysicians  who 
visited  any  such  hospitals? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  see? 

A.  I  visited  the  hospital,  and  I  see  It  Is  of 
very  good  standard. 

Comment 

Israeli  doctors  are  surprised  at  several 
things  they've  observed.  Most  shocking  is 
the  high  rate  of  chronic  disease  found  among 
the  Egyptian  soldiers.  Israeli  physicians  are 
dlsturt>ed  about  one  characteristic  of  the 
Arab  doctors.  These  men  dislike  treating 
their  fellow  POW's  If  the  patients  are  no 
more  than  ordinary  Arab  soldiers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Israeli  medics  who  have 
been  treating  the  sick  among  the  POW's 
are  excited  about  their  work.  They  see  diseases 
and  germs  they  never  saw  before,  but  only 
read  about.  They  find  It  a  challenge  to  re- 
store these  men  to  health. 

The  numbers  of  Syrian  and  Jordanian 
prisoners  are  steadily  reduced  as  the  men  are 
sent  home  through  the  Red  Cross,  but  the 
number  of  Egyptian  soldiers  remains  fairly 
constant.  Apjjarently  fearful  that  these  sol- 
diers will  tell  of  all  the  wonderful  things 
they've  seen  In  Israel,  Nasser  has  frustrated 
the  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  In  effecting 
exchanges. 

Finding  It  hard  to  tselleve  when  told  by  the 
Israeli  authorities  that  they  are  not  wanted 
at  home,  these  Egyptian  prisoners  have  ques- 
tioned International  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives who  visit  them    They  are  crestfallen. 
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to  say  the  least,  when  the  Red  Cross  con- 
Arms  that  E^ypt  refuses  to  take  them  back. 

The  Egyptians  were  told  that  Haifa  and 
Tel  Aviv  no  longer  existed,  that  they'd  been 
leveled,  toUlly  desUoyed  by  the  Arab  Army. 
They'd  been  told  that  the  300,000  Israeli 
Arabs  live  In  abysnoal  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. 

TO  let  them  see  the  truth  for  themselves, 
Israeli  military  authorities  took  a  small  group 
of  Arab  physicians  and  some  other  POW 
officers  and  toured  them  through  Haifa  and 
Tel  Aviv.   The  Arabs  couldn't  believe   their 

eyes. 

These  men  were  taken  to  Arab  villages  and 
towns,  to  cities  like  Nazareth,  and  they 
swred  and  stared  In  disbelief,  and  they  talked 
to  fellow  Arabs  The  standard  of  Arab  living 
was  beyond  their  belief,  and  the  evident 
friendship  between  Israeli  Arabs  and  Israeli 
Jews  was  n  source  of  Incredible  wonder  to 
them.  Tlielr  own  standards  home  In  Egypt 
suffered  terribly  by  comparison.  No  wonder 
Nasser  dldu't  want  them  returning. 

One  other  thing  never  stopped  amazing  the 
Arab  POW's — the  comparison  of  the  relation- 
ships of  officers  and  men  to  ecuih  other  In 
the  respective  armies.  They  watched  the 
ittltude  between  Israelis  officers  and  their 
men  change  from  strict  military  formality 
during  duty  hours  to  lnform.-il.  easygoing 
friendships  after  duty;  officers  and  men.  call- 
ing each  other  by  first  names  when  the  day's 
work  was  done  and  men  taking  officer's 
cigarettes  from  their  hands  to  light  their 
own.  How  different  in  the  Arab  Army  I 

And  so.  the  Egyptian  POW's.  contented 
wltli  the  care  and  attention  they  are  receiv- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  Israeli  medical 
authorities  and  surprised  at  the  high  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  Israeli  people,  are 
shocked  and  ashamed  that  their  own  govern- 
ment rejecte  efforts  to  repatriate  them.  Those 
Arab  POW's  who  finally  get  back  to  Egypt, 
promise  one  day  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
turn to  Israel  to  share  the  better  things  In 
life. 

ISRAEL    ARABS:     ARAB- JEWISH     RELATIONS    A 
PROBLEM    FOR    ISRAEL 

It's  a  big  switch  In  Israel.  In  other  lands, 
Jews  are  the  minority.  In  Israel  they  are 
the  majority— the  Arabs  the  minority.  How 
did  the  300.000  Arabs  who  did  not  flee  In 
1948  fare  In  Israel?  How  will  the  added 
thousands  of  new  Arab  Israelis  do?  The  an- 
swers may  be  found  In  this  talk  with  Rostum 
Bostunl.  a  Moslem,  a  graduate  of  the  Tech- 
nlon  Institute,  a  former  member  of  Israel's 
Knesset  (Parliament)   and  a  Haifa  architect. 

Q.  Mr.  Bostuni,  what  has  been  the  basic 
relationship  between  the  300.000  Israeli 
Arabs  and  their  approximately  2'^  million 
Israeli  Jewish  neighbors? 

A.  The  Arabs  In  Israel  are  fully  Integrated 
Into  the  affairs  of  Israel.  1  might  say  that 
politically,  economically,  and  culturally  they 
are  today  full  citizens  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Q.  If  these  relationships  are  healthy  ones. 
icould  you  say  that  Israel,  as  a  State,  has 
played  a  special  role  in  creating  that  kind  of 
relationship? 

A.  Yes.  Legislation  and  a  five  year  plan 
which  were  liosUtuted  for  the  development  of 
Arab  villages  In  Israel  are  aimed  to  Integrate 
the  Arab  population  to  be  full  citizens  of 
Israel. 

Q.  You  were  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr. 
Bostuni.  a  member  of  the  Knesset.  Are  there 
any  other  Israeli  Arabs  in  the  Knesset? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  seven  members. 

Q.  As  an  Israeli  Arab,  how  did  you  feel 
about  the  recent  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations? 

A.  As  an  Israeli  Arab,  my  baslcal  feeling 
Is  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  State  of  Israel. 
Any  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  affect  the  Arab  civilians  physically  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  so  they  want  security  for 
Israel  because  they  want  to  keep  their 
homes,  families  and  children.  So,  I  think 
that  the  atutude  of  the  Arabs  of  Israel  Is 


that  they  go  along  In  full  line  with  the  State 
of  Israel  In  the  recent  war  between  Israel 
and  Arab  states. 

Q.  Mr.  Bostuni,  have  you  been  to  the  West 
Bank  of  Jordan,  and  have  you  talked  with 
the  Arabs  who  were  under  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  until  the  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  by  the  Israeli  authorities? 

A.  There  was  a  lapse  of  20  years  which  had 
cut  me  from  my  friends  in  the  Western 
Bank,  so  this  difference  I  felt  when  I  visited 
these  areas. 

There  are  some  conclusions  from  my  first 
visit  to  the  West  of  Jordan.  Because  the 
leaders  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  In  the  West- 
ern Bank  of  Jordan  were  under  Arab  propa- 
ganda for  a  span  of  20  years.  It  Is  a  challenge 
for  Israel  to  pick  up  the  relations  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  former  Palestinians. 

But,  I  do  believe  that  if  Israel  and  all  of 
us  want  a  peaceful  coexistence,  we  have  to 
do  several  things.  One  of  them.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  to  tie  the  refugee  problem  In  the 
Western  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  I  do  be- 
lieve with  a  good  amount  of  good  will,  and 
with  a  real  program,  we  can  do  something  In 
this  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Bostuni,  in  my  country,  the  United 
States,  our  population  is  made  up  of  many, 
many  different  racial  and  religious,  national 
and  ethnic  groups.  The  Jewish  minority  has 
been  among  the  groups  fighting  the  good 
fight  for  civil  rights.  Would  you  tell  me 
whether  the  Jews  of  Israel  have  had  the  same 
high  regard  for  human  equality  and  have 
given  these  same  rights  to  the  minority  of 
Arabs. 

A.  We  have  the  same  rights,  and  we  have 
the  same  privileges  as  any  other  citizen  of 
the  State.  In  the  legislative  platform.  In  the 
committees,  In  the  cultural  field,  everywhere, 
so  we  don't  feel  any  discrimination  In  all 
these  respects.  If  we  see  something  •wrong, 
we  know  that  we  have  the  right  to  fight  for 
It  as  citizens. 

Q.  Having  visited  recently  the  Western 
Bank  and  having  looked  over  some  of  the 
communities,  how  uvuld  you  compare  the 
Arab  people  of  the  West  Bank  in  Jordan 
with  the  Arab  people  in  Israel? 

A.  I'm  sorry  to  say  there  Is  no  comparison, 
because  the  consciousness  and  the  standard 
of  the  Arabs  of  Israel  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
Western  Bank  is  so  distant.  The  democracy 
which  we  practice  here  In  Israel  Is  not  known 
there.  The  values  which  we  cherish  and  de- 
velop in  Israel  are  simply  not  known  on  the 
Western  Bank.  So,  these  people,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  they  are  disillusioned,  disillusioned  for 
a  span  of  20  years.  It  would  be  hard  work  to 
try  to  work  with  them  for  a  human  standard. 

Comment 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Rostum 
Bostuni,  Palestinian  born  Arab  of  the  Moslem 
faith. 

It  can  be  said  with  a  certain  degree  of  &c- 
curacy  that  racial  and  religious  minorities  in 
mo6t  nations  of  the  world  are  not  always 
treated  with  complete  equality.  The  Jews,  as 
a  minority,  have  suffered  In  this  respect,  as 
most  others  have,  but  they  have  been  a 
particular  victim,  a  special  target  in  modern 
times.  And  so,  I  wondered  how  they  would 
act,  when  the  shoe,  so  to  speak,  was  on  the 
other  foot. 

The  situation  here  in  Israel  is,  of  course, 
complicated  by  several  other  factors.  It  was  a 
nation  reborn  for  historical  reasons.  When  it 
came  back  Into  existence,  natives  of  the  terri- 
tory from  which  It  was  carved,  fled  from  Its 
precincts.  Those  Arabs  who  remained  behind, 
becoming  themselves  Israeli,  have  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  propaganda  from  hostile 
neighbor  states  to  hate  their  fellow  citizens. 
It's  been  estimated  that  hundreds  of  hours 
a  week  of  such  radio  material  Is  heard  In 
Israel.  Most  of  It  Is  vilely  antl-Jewlsh,  and 
Includes  such  classic  anti-Semitic  forgeries  as 
the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion,  or  sec- 
tions from  Hitler's  biography,  Mein  Kampf. 

But,  It  would  seem  as  IX  the  Israeli  Jews 


have  behaved  properly  toward  their  Arab 
minority.  It  would  also  appear  that,  In  turn, 
the  Arab  minority  has  behaved  properly  to- 
wards Its  Jewish  majority. 

However,  it's  not  all  that  simple.  Hostility 
toward  the  minority,  not  necessarily  overt, 
creates  a  psychological  burden.  A  minority 
that  fears  something  might  happen  to  it  at 
the  hands  of  the  majority,  suffers  a  harm. 
So  far,  it  appears  that  this  has  not  developed 
in  the  original  Arab  minority. 

But  now.  there's  a  sudden  enlargement  in 
the  size  of  the  Arab  minority.  The  new  group 
(added  since  June,  1967)  has  been  taught  hy 
dictators  and  kings  to  fear  Jews.  It's  an  un- 
real feeir,  but  the  new  minority  must  be  con- 
vinced of  thBt.  This  is  the  real  responslbUlty 
of  the  Jewish  majority. 

SOVIETS:       RV  mania's      stand      SEEN      AS      BREAK 
IN    IRON    WALL 

All  the  Povlet  satellites  in  Eastern  Europe 
fell  into  line  like  dominoes  v-ilh  Russia's 
anti-Israel  strategy — except  Rumania.  Czech- 
oslovakia even  provided  arms  and  arms  fac- 
tories for  Egypt.  Why  was  Rumania  different? 
What  does  it  portend  for  tl.e  future  relations 
between  Israel  and  Iron  Ctirtaln  countries? 
Three  Israeli  Ambassadors  to  Communist  na- 
tions reviewed  the  questions. 

Q.  Ambassador  Victor  Elyashar,  how  long 
were  you  the  Ambassador  from  Israel  to  Bul- 
garia? 

A.  A  very  short  time.  In  fact,  less  than  three 
months. 

Q.  And  how  long  after  the  onset  ofjtostil- 
ities  in  the  Middle  East  between  Isi^l  and 
the  Arab  nations  were  you  asked  to  leave 
Bulgaria? 

A.  The  actual  notice  was  given  to  me  at 
midnight  on  the  tenth  of  June,  which  was 
exactly,  what,  five  days.  * 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  is  your  evaluation  about 
your  departure  from  that  country? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  mattered  so  much  to 
Israel.  I  must  be  quite  frank  In  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  has  done  a 
lot  to  besmirch  the  image  of  a  liberalizing 
Bulgaria,  which  the  Bulgarian  regime,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Eastern  European 
cotintrles  had  been  trying  to  create  for  them- 
selves during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Did  you  find,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  the 
three  months  that  you  were  there,  that  you 
were  able  to  have  a  communication  tcith  the 
officials  of  the  Bulgarian  government?  Did 
they  understand  what  you  were  talking  about 
in  your  conferences  with  them? 

A.  I'm  sure  they  understood  what  I  was 
telling  them.  Whether  they  agreed  to  that, 
or  whether  they  were  prepared  to  take  any 
notice  of  what  I  was  saying,  is  another  ques- 
tion. And.  the  result  was  something  that 
couid  be  described  as  a  dialogue  of  deaf  peo- 
ple. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  think  there's 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  communist 
regimes  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  becom- 
ing more  liberal? 

A.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  Indeed.  I  do  net 
believe  that  anything  fundamental  In  the 
attitude  of  the  regimes  In  Bulgaria,  and 
probably  of  the  other  Eastern  Europ>ean 
countries  has  taken  place  over  the  last  few- 
years,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which 
they  have  been  making  to  create  this  Im- 
pression of  something  new,  something  more 
liberal. 

Q.  Ambassador  Avigdor  Dagon,  among  the 
satellite  nations.  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  has 
been  comparatively  free  of  the  shackles  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  How  do  you  explain  the 
Tole  of  Yugoslavia  in  giving  its  support 
blindly  to  Nasser  of  Egypt  and  to  the  other 
Arab  countries  in  their  war  against  Israel? 
A.  It  is  true  that  Tito's  reasons  for  tak- 
ing a  strong  antl-Israell  line — by  the  way  he 
was  the  first  of  the  leaders  of  communist 
countries  to  condemn  Israel  publicly  as  an 
aggressor — that  his  reasons  were  different 
from  those  of  Moscow  and  Moscow's  satel- 
lites. Ever  since  his  courageous  stand 
against   Stalin,   Tito    was    very    anxlotis    to 
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stress  the  Independent  line  of  hi  i  policy. 
This  time,  however,,  he  did  not  he  iltate  to 
go  to  Moscow  to  sit  down  with  the  (  itelUtes, 
and  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

Tito  was  ready  to  take  steps  that  did  not 
reflect  the  real,  the  true  feelings  a;  id  views 
of  his  own  people.  There  were  ma  ly  Jour- 
nalists who  found  their  way  to  tell  us  how 
much  ashamed  they  were  of  the  way  In 
which  the  Yugoslav  press  and  raj  lo  were 
treating  Israel. 

Q.  Do  you  think.  Ajntiassador  Dai  on,  that 
Israel  has  been  damaged  in  any  ap  weciable 
way  by  the  break  in  diplomatic  rela  ions? 

A.  I  definitely  do  not  think  so.  bu  ;  I  don't 
think  that  this  Is  the  question.  T.  le  ques- 
tion Is,  can  Tito  afford  to  lose  mu  ;h  more 
of  the  prestige  which  he  has  lost  al,  eady  by 
having  to  go  to  Moscow  and  having  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  them,  by  havln(  to  face 
defeat  In  the  United  Nations,  b  •  losing 
quite  a  bit  of  the  sympathies  tha  :  Yugo- 
slavia had  In  the  free  world.  Don't  foi  get  that 
Yugoslavia  was  treated,  even  by  thi  United 
States,  differently  than  other  coi  imunlst 
countries. 

Finally,  I  talked  to  the  recently  i  eturned 
Israeli  representative  to  Czechoslo  akla  In 
Prague,  Mr.  Yehudah  Nassle.  He  ap  nt  four 
years  In  that  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Minister,  the  Israeli  represt  itatives 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  told  ■  ie  that 
the  ruptured  relations  between  thoi  e  coun- 
tries implied  no  loss  for  Israel.  Wc  ild  you 
say  the  same  with  respect  to  the  si  verance 
of  diplomatic  relations  tcith  Czechos  ovakia? 
A.  I  would  say  the  same,  for  thi  simple 
reason  that  the  relations  between  Cz  ichoslo- 
vakla  and  Israel,  even  before  the  rupture 
had  very  little  real  content,  either  In  the 
political  field,  or  In  the  economic  pr  cul- 
tural ones. 

Q.  Your  Minister  to  Bulgaria  told  ■tie  that 
his  talks  with  Representatives  of  the  3ulgar- 
ian  government,  were  like  dialogues  1  etween 
deaf  people.  Was  the  situation  the  ^me  in 
Czechoslovakia? 

A.  The  truth  In  Czechoslovakia  wis  that 
there  was  no  dialogue  at  all  between  us  and 
the  Czechoslovak  authorities.  The; '  were 
most  reluctant  to  have  any  dialogue  \  '1th  us. 
Q.  Did  the  government  actions  in  s  Bering 
relations  with  Israel  reflect  the  atti  ude  of 
the  men  in  the  street,  Mr.  Minister? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  It  did,  but  if  the 
man  In  the  street  had  a  different  c  pinion, 
and  a  different  attitude,  I  didn't  see  1 1  come 
to  the  fore  in  any  form  or  way  whllf  I  waa 
there. 

Comment 

What  is  clear  from  these  Israeli  diplomats 
is  that  the  merit  of  each  relations!:  Ip  waa 
irrelevant.  What  is  also  clear  froi  a  Ru- 
mania's refusal  to  abide  by  Russia's  i  istruc 
tlons  to  turn  Its  back  on  Israel  Is  th  it  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  and  continue  to  U  'e  as  a 
nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Equa  lly  Im 
portant,  Rumania  has  disproved  th(  Com- 
munist thesis  that  It's  truth  is  tJ  e  only 
truth. 

And  now,  to  top  it  all,  Rumai^a  has 
bluntly  told  the  Arab  nations  that  It  i  '111  not 
support  their  effort  to  destroy  Israel  Ir  a  new 
war;    that  Rumania,  like  the  free  w  irld  in 
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the  West,  recognizes  Israel's  right  ol 
ence.    Rumania's    actions    are    but 
crack   In   the   wall  of   the  Soviet  controlled 
countries  of  the  world 
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In  Israel,  Arabs  and  Jews  mingled 
after  the  Six  Day  War  in  June.   Not 
Cairo.  Egypt's  Jews  found  themselves 
less.  All  male  Jews  were  thrown  into 
even  leading  rabbis.  Some  trace  their 
tlan  families  back  nearly  2.000  years 
made  no  difference.  In   1948,  Egypt 
up    thousands.    In    1952   they   tried 
spies,   in   1956  they  seized  property 
pelled  thou.'sands.  In  1967  they  did  th 
Shaul  Bar-Chalm.  In  charge  of  Israel'i 


die    Eastern    desk,    discusses    this    phase    of 
treatment  of  Jews  in  Arab  lands. 

Q.  Mr.  Bar-Chaim,  what  was  the  back- 
ground in  Egypt  that  precipitated  the  wave 
of  anti-Semitism  in  that  country? 

A.  The  Egyptians  have  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  Nazi  anti-Semitic  indoctrination 
since  1956-57.  They  have  been  translating 
every  antl-Semltlc  literature  into  Arabic  and 
they,  for  Instance,  translating  into  Arabic 
Hitler's  Mein  Kampf.  They  also  translated 
the  notorious  Protocols  of  Zlon.  In  their 
press,  caricatures  are  completely  typical  of 
the  ones  Nazis  published  In  their  paper.s. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  this  Nazi  type  of 
propaganda  has  been  accepted  and  believed 
by  the  intelligent  people  in  these  communi- 
ties? 

A.  I  don't  know.  Intelligent  people  in  these 
countries  are  not  allowed  to  voice  or  publish 
any  criticism.  In  Libya,  In  fact,  the  mob  was 
very  ferocious  and  many  Jews  were  murdered. 
Q.  Have  any  of  the  Arab  nations  treated 
the  Jews  differently  from  the  way  you  fust 
described  the  treatment  administered  to 
them  in  Egypt  and  Libia? 

A.  Yes,  two  Arab  countries,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco,  have  behaved  in  a  very  civilized 
manner. 

Q.  What  makes  the  difference  in  one  gov- 
ernment treating  Jews  decently  and  another 
permitting  all  kinds  of  brutality? 

A.  It  Is  the  leader.  An  Arab  leader  who  op- 
poses an  antl-Jewlsh  campaign  certainly  feels 
self-confldent.  he  is  stronger  than  his  fellow 
leaders  In  other  Arab  countries. 

Q.  Now  there  are  other  minorities  in  the 
Arab  nations  of  the  Islamic  world.  Have  they 
suffered  in  any  way  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of 
Arab  nationalism  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  Well,  It  is  a  very  good  question  Indeed 
because  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Arab  nation- 
alism In  this  area  has  grown  up  with  very 
bad  characteristics,  mainly  communistic 
characters  and  anti-foreign.  We  can  mention 
the  Turkish  minority  as  an  example.  In  Iraq, 
you  have  one  and  a  half  million  Turks  and 
they  have  been  struggling  for  years.  The  Iraqs 
have  tried  to  comnUt  atrocities  against  them. 
Comment 

That  was  Shaul  Bar-Chalm,  international 
expert  on  minorities  in  the  Middle  East. 

His  story  adds  up  to  another  classic  case 
of  a  dictatorship  brainwashing  Its  gullible 
people  into  an  uncontrollable  fury  against  an 
Innocent  victim.  For  the  Jews  In  Egypt,  in- 
deed the  Jews  In  all  Arab  states,  have  not 
played  any  role  In  recent  years  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Yet,  these  stateless  Jews  found  themselves 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  brxital  punishment 
from  their  host  countries. 

Nasser  simply  had  to  blame  someone.  He 
could  not  satisfactorily  explain  to  his  peo- 
ple how  it  could  be  that  a  tiny  nation  of  2'/2 
million  men,  women  and  children  could  de- 
feat the  combined  dominance  of  nations  that 
counted  probably  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion citizens. 

He  pointed  a  finger  of  blame  at  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  He  lied  and  said 
they  had  lent  their  air  forces  and  their  other 
military  machinery  to  the  Israeli  enemy. 
Nasser's  people  and  those  of  the  other  de- 
feated Arab  nations  could  not  get  their  hands 
physically  on  the  Americans  or  the  British — 
but  there  were  local  Jews  available.  Jews 
who  could  be  made  to  look  and  sound  like  the 
Israeli  enemy.  After  all,  their  religion  was 
the  same.  All  Nasser  had  to  do  to  accomplish 
his  diversionary  trick  was  to  put  his  propa- 
ganda machine  to  work  and  this  he  did, 
copying  not  only  the  Hitler  technique,  but 
the  whole  arsenal  of  Nazi  racial  and  religious 
propaganda. 

When  peace  comes  at  long  last  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  it  will  one  day,  the  world  may 
very  well  have  seen  the  end  of  the  great  and 
historic  Jewish  community  of  Egypt,  one  that 
has  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  since 
the  time  of  Christ. 


EILAT:     THE    ROMANCE    OF    EUJkT    FROM    SHIBA 
TO    JOE    LEVY 

Three  thousand  years  ago.  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  the  thriving  Port  of  Ellat 
and  Solomon's  copper  mines.  Then,  through 
Hellenic,  Roman  and  Byzantine  eras  desert 
sands  burled  Ellat.  In  1948,  Joe  Levy,  22, 
escaped  from  an  Egyptian  camp  and  found 
his  freedom  in  Ellat.  Today,  he's  the  Mayor 
of  a  port  city  of  13,000 — the  city  which 
Egypt  tried  to  strangle  with  Its  blockade 
of  the  Straits  of  Tlran  in  1967 — precipitat- 
ing the  war  last  June. 

Q.  Mayor  Levy,  how  much  of  the  coast 
line  here  on  the  Northern  tip  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  is  occupied  by  your  city  of  Eilat? 
A.  We  have  only  seven  miles  of  coast  line 
on  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  which  is  as  you  know, 
the  Eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  In  the 
north,  and  within  those  seven  miles,  we 
have  crowded  in  many  facilities.  Sometimes 
they  are  contradicting.  For  instance,  the  oil 
harbor,  the  general  cargo  harbor,  and  bulk 
stuff  like  phosphates  and  potash,  the  fish- 
ing harbor,  and  of  course,  two  tourist  areas 
which  are  planned  for  hotels  and  other 
tourist  facilities. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  why  do  you  think  it  u>as 
so  essential  for  Israel  to  open  the  Straits 
of  Tiran  at  the  Southern  end  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba? 

A.  As  you  know.  Ellat  Is  the  only  gateway 
for  Israel  to  this  part  of  the  world,  to  the 
East  African  shores,  the  Far  East,  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Our  trade  has  to  be  based! 
not  only  on  Europe,  not  only  on  the  United 
States  which  Is  vital  and  very,  very  Impor- 
tant, but  also  on  those  countries  in  the 
East  and  this  Is  our  only  life  line  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  To  cut  It  off  Is  to  cut  off 
one  member  of  the  Israel  body. 

Q.  Does  this  port  of  Eilat,  Mr.  Mayor,  play 
any  role  in  the  commerce  of  Europe? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  role  that  Ellat 
can  play  for  the  security  of  Europe  Is  even 
more  Important  than  it  is  for  Israel.  The 
Suez  Canal  is  not  wide  enough,  and  has  been 
already  closed  twice  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  Ellat  could  be  an  Ideal  partial  alterna- 
tive to  the  Suez  Canal.  Any  size  of  tankers 
could  anchor  very  easily  In  the  old  harbor 
of  Ellat,  and  they  can  supply  oil  to  Europe 
together  with  the  Suez  Canal,  peacefully. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ellat  already  Is  turn- 
ing these  goods  from  the  East  African  ports 
to  Europe,  through  Ellat  and  Ashdod  on  the 
Mediterranean.  This  Is  only  one  example. 

Q.  Mayor  Levy,  I  haven't  been  here  in  four 
years,  but  the  growth  of  Eilat  as  I  see  it  today 
against  what  I  remember  four  years  ago,  is 
simply  tremendous.  Would  you  tell  me.  what 
are  the  ultimate  capabilities  of  Eilat? 

A.  Of  course  we've  been  limited  by  politi- 
cal conditions.  But.  physically.  Ellat  could 
develop  In  many  ways.  Our  climate  Is  very 
mild,  warm  and  fine  in  wintertime,  and  we 
have  tourists  from  Northern  Europe  coming 
to  swim  during  Christmas  time  in  Ellate. 
Now  Ellat  Is  only  one  example  of  what  could 
become  120  miles  of  now  arid  and  desert 
coast  line  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  which  has 
never  been  used  by  the  Egyptians.  They 
could  be  used  by  Arabs  to  rehabilitate  Arabs. 
Many,  many  wonderful  things  could  be 
done,  provided  we  are  given  the  peaceful 
conditions  we  are   looking   for. 

Q.  The  climatic  conditions  that  exist  here 
in  Eilat  are  precisely  the  same  all  the  way 
down  the  coast  line  to  the  Straits? 

A.  Yes,  they  are.  In  some  parts  they  are  even 
better,  and  they  can  use  this  wonderful 
coast  line,  extremely  beautiful,  for  tourism 
and  other  activities. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  immediately  to  the  east  of 
your  city  of  Eilat,  is  an  Arab  city. 

A.  This  is  Aqaba.  a  small  town,  almost  the 
size  of  Ellat.  which  has  also  a  big  harbor, 
some  fishing  and  tourism,  and  they  have 
common  borders. 

<?.  You  are  working  copper  mines  here  on 
this  side? 
A.  Yee,  we  have  our  copper  mines  about  17 
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miles  to  the  north.  Aqaba  has  phosphate 
jaines.  not  exactly  Aqaba,  but  far  more  to 
the  north.  Aqaba  is  the  export  harbor  for  the 
phosphates. 

Q.  The  copper  mines  that  you  are  U}orking 
here  in  the  Israeli  section,  are  these  new 
mines  that  you  just  opened? 

A.  We  generally  say  we  resumed  exploita- 
tion of  the  copper  which  was  left  over  since 
the  days  of  King  Solomon,  centuries  ago. 
The  first  team  of  scientists  who  came  to 
prospect,  to  look  for  the  copper  in  Israel, 
came  with  a  Bible  in  hand,  because  there 
are  some  tips  In  the  Bible  about  the  location 
of  the  old  mines,  and  that  Is  the  way  the 
new  mines,  or  the  old  reserves  were  found. 

Q.  ;/  pcoce  would  come  between  Jordan 
and  Israel,  Mayor  Levy,  could  something  be 
done  jointly  by  the  tuxi  cities  that  would  be 
helpful  to  this  part  of  the  world? 

A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing.  Those  two  towns  being  so  far  away 
from  the  centers.  Ellat  about  214  miles  from 
the  center  of  Israel.  Aqaba.  the  same  thing 
Irom  Amman.  I  think  those  two  towns  could 
grow  and  develop  to  tremendovis  proportions 
If  only  peace  was  given  to  us,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperation  Is  provided. 

Q.  In  short,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  think  peace 
and  cooperation  are  the  two  ingredients  for 
siwcessfully  living  in  this  part  of  the  Middle 

E0.5f. 

A.  You  bet. 

Comment 

Joe  Levy  and  his  friends  rebuilt  Ellat. 
Today,  it's  a  community  of  13.000.  boasting 
two  water  de-sallnlzatlon  plants,  two  mu- 
seums, and  an  amphitheater  that  has  been 
graced  with  the  mxislc  of  such  renowned 
musicians  as  Yascha  Helfeltz  and  Isaac  Stern. 

It  shows  that  It  Is  possible  for  a  people  to 
lift  Itself  up  by  its  bootstraps,  to  take  a 
barren  desert  and  turn  it  Into  a  frult-fllled 
garden. 

Four  hundred  thousand  former  Palestinian 
Arabs  were  left  to  rot  In  the  Gaza  Strip  on 
the  other  side  of  this  very  some  Slnal  Desert. 
Support  for  them  came  from  UNRA,  the  Re- 
lief Agency  of  the  United  Nations,  which  pro- 
vided the  minimum  basic  needs,  little  more. 

Egypt,  administering  the  Gaza  Strip  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  Nations,  kept  these 
400,000  souls  political  hostages,  stirring  them 
into  a  hatred  that  could  seek  its  outlet  only 
m  the  obliteration  of  Israel. 

Now.  that  same  Israel,  at  long  last,  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  around  the  Gaza. 
and  offers  to  free  Its  inhabitants  from  their 
fetid  camps. 

She  gives  them  the  right  to  remain  and 
create  new.  self-supporting  lives  for  them- 
selves, to  leave  for  other  Arab  lands  If  they 
prefer,  or  p)erhai>s.  to  take  places  along  the 
120  miles  of  the  Sinai  shore  line,  down  the 
Western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  and 
with  outside  help,  to  create  for  themselves 
the  freedom  and  security,  which  is  the  fun- 
damental right  of  all  men. 

beessheba:  catewat  or  hope  for  bedouins 

Abraham  dwelt  In  Beersheba.  Today,  it  is 
a  metropolis  In  the  Negev  Desert,  home  of 
60,000  Israelis.  But,  It  is  also  the  focal  point 
of  the  Bedouins  who  have  roamed  the  sandy 
wastes  for  centuries.  How  have  these  nomads 
of  the  desert  fared  under  Israel?  Beersheba 
Mayor  Ellahu  Navi  describes  the  change  of 
the  Bedouin  shepherd. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  how  do  you  compare  the 
living  conditions  of  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
Israel? 

A  I  was  In  a  meeting  with  Arab  leaders, 
and  a  member  of  Parliament,  called  Chasolde, 
said  that  the  situation  of  the  Jews  In  a 
way.  Is  a  little  bit  higher  than  of  the  Arabs 
In  the  villages.  Then  I  asked  him  did  you 
visit  Damona,  or  did  you  visit  Ofaq  In  the 
Negev?  Can  you  say  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  these  Jews  Is  higher?  He  said.  no. 
of  course,  it's  even  lower.  So.  with  all  groups 
who  are  better  Integrated,  there  are  people 
who  are  less  Integrated,  but  you  can't  say 


there  is  any  difference  between  the  Arabs  and 
Jews. 

Q.  In  the  Arab  community,  the  Bedouin 
group  is  considered  far  and  away,  the  lowest 
economic  caste.  What's  been  done,  if  any- 
thing, for  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Israel? 

A.  The  Bedouins  are  having  the  greatest 
change  in  Israel.  If  you'll  go  now  to  the 
desert,  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  even  one 
shepherd  who  goes  with  a  flute,  they  all  have 
radio  transistors. 

But  the  change  that  happened  to  the  Be- 
douins is  almost  revolution. 

First  of  all,  the  problem  of  education.  In 
every  tribe  in  every  group  of  tents,  there 
were  no  schools.  There  Is  no  tribe  now  which 
does  not  have  a  school,  an  elementary  school. 
In  the  days  of  the  British  mandate,  there 
were  some  schools  in  the  tribes,  but  you 
could  not  find  easily  any  man  who  had  fin- 
ished an  elementary  school,  because  they 
were  attached  to  their  cattle.  They  follow 
the  water,  follow  the  grass,  and  if  in  a  year, 
there  is  not  enough  rain,  they  follow  their 
sheep  to  far  distances,  so  you  couldn't  expect 
that  the  boy  would  go  every  day  ten  miles  or 
20  miles  in  order  to  reach  schools. 

And  In  years  when  there  was  no  rain,  there 
was  no  school,  because  all  the  boys  were 
spread  away,  or  scattered,  as  they  say  it  In 
English. 

Now,  for  example,  we  gave  lines  of  water 
almost  to  all  the  tribes.  The  shepherd  fol- 
lowed his  cattle,  and  went  far  away,  but 
every  family  had  nearby  the  water  to  drink 
and  to  wash,  so  not  all  the  family  went  with 
the  cattle.  They  stayed  In  their  place  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  occurring  in  teaching 
in  schools. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  success  in  bringing 
the  Bedouins  off  the  desert  into  cities? 

A.  In  1954.  there  was  a  plan  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  build  for  them  houses.  I  met 
some  of  their  leaders,  the  Sheiks,  and  I  asked 
them,  what  do  you  think  about  it?  They  said, 
well,  what  have  we  done,  why  should  we  be 
put  into  houses?  We  are  happy  with  our 
tents.  But  now  they  are  asking  for  It,  and 
we're  intending  to  build  near  Beersheba  three 
vlll£iges  for  the  Bedouins.  One  of  them  at- 
tached to  Beersheba,  and  we  started  already 
with  50  houses. 

Now,  why  do  they  ask  for  houses  in  the 
city?  They  used  to  plow  their  lands  with 
camels.  They  used  to  cut  the  barley  with 
their  hands.  Now  they  are  using  tractors, 
they  are  using  combines,  so  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  ten  or  15.  The  rest  are  trying  to 
get  Jobs  in  the  cities,  and  while  they  are  In 
the  cities  they  ask  for  places  to  live  in. 

<?.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  have  you  visited  the 
West  Bank,  the  presently  occupied  Jordanian 
area? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  several  times. 
Q.  Have  you  seen  how  the  Arabs  on  the 
West  Bank  have  been  living,  and  could  you 
compare  standards  there  with  the  standard 
of  the  average  Arab — in  the  State  of  Israel? 
A.  In  order  to  compare  it,  I  didn't  even 
have  to  see  it,  because  I  know  the  situation 
of  20  years  ago,  and  I  must  say  that  not  many 
things  were  changed.  I  mean  that  all  the 
ways  the  Israeli  Arabs  passed  within  these  20 
years,  this  did  not  happen  In  the  Jordanian 
Israel.  Ill  give  you  an  example.  My  children 
saw  them  cutting  the  wheat  or  the  barley  by 
hand,  and  then  putting  it  on  camels.  They 
never  saw  It  In  Israel. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  reaction  from  the 
Arabs  on  the  West  Bank  who  have  learned 
how  the  Israeli  are  living  in  Israel? 

A.  Well,  they  didn't  believe  It  In  the  begin- 
ning. When  I  came  to  Hebron  for  example, 
five  days  after  the  war,  I  met  some  friends. 
One  of  them  asked  me,  tell  me.  please.  Is  that 
true  that  all  the  Bedouins  in  the  Negev,  they 
do  have  shoes. 

Comment 

Yes.  most  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  now  do 
have  shoes,  Mayor  Ellahu  Navi  assured  them. 
And  he  told  me  of  the  most  Important 
change  that  has  come  about  for  the  Bedouin 


Arabs  in  the  last  20  years  In  the  State  of 
Israel — the  transfer  of  their  loyalty  from  the 
Desert  Shlek.  that  is  from  the  Desert  Tribal 
Chief,  to  the  State  of  Israel  Itself. 

This  departure  from  tribal  loyalty  means 
the  Bedouin  now  prefers  the  protection  of 
the  state,  Its  police,  its  courts,  the  help  of  its 
hospitals,  the  education  of  its  schools.  He 
prefers  these  things  to  the  primitive  and 
Inadequate  supervision  of  his  tribal  chiefs. 

Apparently,  there  has  come  to  the  Arab 
Bedouin  in  the  desert  of  Israel  a  better  way 
of  life  than  he  has  known  before,  and  ap- 
parently the  future  holds  even  better  for 
him.  It  sounds  startling,  surely,  to  say  It, 
but  those  who  feel  compassion  for  the  illit- 
erate, poverty-stricken,  diseased  Arabs  living 
in  areas  now  occupied  by  Israel,  should  hope 
that  lor  their  own  sake  it  will  take  a  long 
time  before  these  people  are  once  again  re- 
turned to  the  control  of  their  former  Arab 
rulers,  and  back  to  a  way  of  life  that  evoked 
pity  from  the  free  world  of  the  West. 

essay    from    JERUSALEM  t    THE    KISS    AT    THE 
WALL 

Is  possession  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
Wailing  Wall  important  to  Israel,  to  Jewry? 
The  answer  came  at  The  Wall. 

In  the  year  1948,  when  the  guns  of  war 
were  silenced  in  the  Holy  Land,  there  re- 
emerged  in  the  Middle  East,  after  2,000  long 
years,  an  Israeli  State. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem had  been  the  very  heart  of  the  Jewish 
community.  In  the  reborn  state,  however,  it 
was  only  half  a  heart.  Jerusalem  in  1948  was 
divided  in  two.  One  part  of  it  going  to  Israel. 
the  other  to  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan. The  larger  half  contained  the  sacred 
Old  City  in  which  stood  thirty-six  ancient 
synogogues.  and  the  world  famous  Jewish 
shrine,  the  Wailing  Wall.  In  back  of  the  Old 
City.  In  the  Jordanian  sector,  was  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  a  great  hill  that  had  become  holy 
as  a  thousand-year-old  Jewish  cemetery 
which  was  still  in  use  during  this  century. 

The  United  Nations  was  deeply  involved 
back  m  1948  in  settling  the  disputes  which 
surrounded  territorial  claims  of  the  different 
nations  and  religions  that  had  grown  up  In 
the  area.  Through  its  good  offices.  Jordan 
committed  itself  to  granting  access  to  all 
religions  to  their  holy  places,  but  Jordan 
violated  its  promise  with  respect  to  Jews. 
They  were  barred  for  19  years,  during  which 
period,  the  danger  of  war  was  ever  iRmlnent. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  treasured  shrines, 
the  Vatican  obtained  from  the  Israeli  and 
Jordanian  authorities  separate  commitments 
to  avoid  war  In  the  Holy  City,  if  humanly 
possible,  and  if  impossible,  then  not  to  use 
any  military  equipment  in  battle  there. 

When  war  erupted  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  last  June  in  the  Slnal.  the  Israelis 
Immediately  sent  word  to  King  Hussein 
through  intermediaries  that  they  wanted 
peace  with  Jordan,  but  under  any  circum- 
stance hoped  to  avoid  battle  in  the  Jerusalem 
area.  The  Jordanian  resp>onse  was  to  shell 
the  Israeli  sector  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ensuing  battle  lasted  three  days.  It 
could  have  ended  sooner  had  the  Israelis 
chosen  to  use  planes  and  heavy  artllierr,  but 
they  opted  instead  to  take  the  city,  ii  pos- 
sible, without  damaging  It.  Paratroops  were 
sent  in  for  hand  to  hand  combat.  The  cost 
in  Israeli  lives  was  great,  the  highest  the 
country  paid  for  winning  in  any  of  its  com- 
bat zones    They  used  no  heavy  shells 

The  Jordanians  failed  to  show  the  same 
high  regard  for  the  Holy  City,  shelling  the 
I.sraell  sector  of  Jerusalem  from  every  pos- 
sible position  as  long  as  they  were  able. 
When  finally  the  Israelis  occupied  the  entire 
Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  not  a  single  Moslem 
or  Christian  holy  place  or  shrine  was 
scratched,  with  the  exception  of  the  copper 
roof  of  the  great  Catholic  ChurcJi  of  the 
Dormltlon  on  Mount  Zlon.  It  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  Jordanian  bomb  flare  sent  up 
In  the  night  to  help  locate  the  enemy. 
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But,  when  the  Israelis  went  to  examine 
their  beloved  emd  ancient  holy  pla;es,  what 
they  found  made  them  stare  In  hurror  and 
(Usbellel.  They  understood  now  th  it  It  was 
not  only  that  they  had  been  denied  access  to 
their  holy  places  for  19  years,  they  lad  been 
denied  them  for  all  time.  Every  s;  nagogue, 
but  one.  In  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem 
among  them  such  sacred  places  as  the  flve- 
hundred-yoar-old  Harva  synagog  ue — were 
demolished.  The  Sacred  Cave  of  Shi  men  was 
turned  Into  a  cowshed.  Stones  fron  the  Nis- 
san Bell  Temple  had  been  used  to  build  an 
.\rab  house  nearby. 

Cemetery  desecrated 

They  found,  too.  widespread  desecration  of 
the  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Mount  )f  Olives. 
Tombstones  had  been  deliberately  torn  out 
of  the  ground  to  be  used  In  the  con  jtructlon 
of  the  military  camp  of  the  Arab  :  eglon  at 
Bethemy.  The  foundations  of  the  amp.  Its 
roads,  the  outer  walls,  even  the  i  DlleW  of 
the  Legionnaires  were  built  from  tl  e  tomb- 
stones of  Mount  Olives'  cemetery.  The  In- 
scriptions are  still  clearly  visible  on  the  me- 
morial stones  In  walls  at  the  army  post,  as 
they  are  on  the  garden  walls  of  t)  e  Inter- 
continental Hotel  which  stands  at  t  le  top  of 
the  hill.  The  winding  road  that  lea  Is  up  to 
the  hotel  entrance  was  built  across  t  le  ceme- 
tery by  plowing  up  whatever  grave!  were  in 
the  path. 

The  .driver  of  our  car,  who  took  i^  to  this 
scene  of  heartbreak  remained  In  he  auto 
when  we  got  out.  He  was  strangely  illent  as 
we  stepped  away  to  look  around.  It.  vas  only 
afterward  that  I  learned  he  had  be(  a  to  the 
cemetery  two  weeks  before  to  And  hli 


grave.  He  found.  Instead,  the  road  (fi  which 
we  were  standing. 

I  asked  Dr.  Zaro  Warhaftlg.  Israels  Minis- 
ter of  Religious  Affairs,  why  It  was  :  ecessary 
to  use  gravestones  to  build  roads,  >arracks. 
latnnea.  Jerusalem  pink  stone  aboun  Is  In  the 


area.  It  was  available  for  the  plcklni 


the  ground.  The  doctor  explained  Hat  this 
apparently  was  the  Arab  way  of  showing 
their  contempt  and  hatred  for  Jew 

Wailing  Wall  shamed 
The  Walling  Wall  was  the  slngl  Jewish 
holy  place  that  escaped  Ar.Tb  vand  Usm.  It 
did  not  escape  Arab  desecration:  he  Jor- 
danians built  three  public  lavatories  directly 
alongside  the  wall.  This  sacred  ren  nant  of 


the  Second  Temple,  which  was  dest 
70  B.C..  has  been  since  that  time 
for  Jews  to  gather  and  pray. 

And  new  the  world  Is  debating 
Israel  should  be  permitted  to  keep 
as  a  single   natural   unit.   One  grou 
for  Its  Internationalization.  Anothe 
re-dlvlslon   Into  Jordanian  and   Isr  ell  sec- 
tors once  again.  Israel  declares  qui   tly,  bxit 
firmly,  that  the  question  Is  not  n 


And  wisely.  Israel  has  taken  Immedti  te  steps 


to  Insure  what  for  19  years  her  own 
had  been  denied  by  the  Arabs — accei 
control  over  their  own  holy  place.'? 
of  the  religious  faiths  Involved. 

The  Moslem  sacred  shrines  are  on  e  again 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Je  usalem 
Moslem  Committee,  which  operate( 
the  Jordanian  regime  also.  One 
nearly  5.000  people  came  to  worshlj 
Mosque  of  Omar,  among  them  2.000 


to  whom   this   hi  d   been 


citizens   of    Israel 
denied  since  1947. 

Three  guiding  principles 
Three  principles  would  p\ilde  th 
government  In  Its  supervl.slon  of  1 
places.  Dr.  Yahasteg  said.  They  wou  d  scru- 
pulously protect  It.  make  It  freely  a(  ;esslble 
to  all  communities,  and  managed  b 
sentatlves  of  the  communities  Itself 
It  Is  in  this  connection  that  Paps 

-Sfonslgnor  Angelo  Plllppe.  has  been     „ 

m  Jerusalem  and  talking  with  the  Israeli 
authorities.  During  the  constant  disc  isslons 
one  Joint  statement  was  Issued  by  M 
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Plllppe,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation for  Extraordinary  Affairs  In  the 
Vatican,  and  Dr.  Yaacov  Herzog.  Director- 
General  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Oftlce.  It 
said: 

"At  the  meeting  between  Monslgnor  Plllppe 
and  Prime  Minister  Eshkol.  which  took  place 
In  an  atmospxhere  of  cordiality  and  mutual 
understanding,  varlotis  possible  formulas 
were  discussed,  which  might  be  considered 
with  a  view  to  reaching  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion In  the  Important  question  relating  to 
the  holy  places.  The  talks  will  continue." 
The  statement  was  believed  to  Indicate 
favorable  chance  for  Vatican  recognition  of 
a  mutually  acceptable  arrangement  on  the 
universality  and  preservation  of  the  Chris- 
tian holy  places.  Monslgnor  Plllppe  Is  under- 
stood to  have  been  authorized  to  act  also  In 
the  name  of  a  number  of  other  Christian 
denominations  In  his  Jerusalem  talks. 

Even  while  all  this  Is  happening,  the  de- 
bate goes  on  In  the  halls  of  the  United 
Nations.  Resolutions  are  proposed,  adapted 
or  defeated.  They  all  relate  to  the  power 
politics  of  the  world,  and  to  the  goals  and 
plans  of  the  earth's  great  religious  Institu- 
tions. But  the  human  factor  Is  also  present. 
The  Individual  must  be  remembered,  for  It  Is 
his  personal  destiny  that  Is  determined  by 
the  great  pKJlltlcal  decisions. 

Is  possession  of  the  Holy  City  and  Its 
Walling  Wall  Important  to  the  Israeli?  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  the  Jews  resumed  their 
dally  pilgrimage  to  the  Wall,  something  hap- 
pened there  that  seared  Itself  Into  my 
memory,  and  that  answers  the  question,  for 
me,  at  least.  An  old  man  was  standing  before 
the  Wall,  reciting  the  Kaddish.  the  prayer 
for  the  dead.  Alongside  him  was  a  young 
Israeli  soldier,  fresh  from  battle.  He  was 
speaking  his  prayers,  perhaps  for  having  come 
through  alive. 

The  old  man  turned  to  the  youth,  and 
speaking  In  Hebrew,  said  to  him.  ever  so 
gently: 

"Do  you  mind  If  I  kiss  you?" 


SENATE    iilLL   i^.ioKERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2760  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  research 
and  demonstration  programs  for  the  control 
of  lake  pollution  and  acid  and  other  mine 
water  drainage,  and  to  prevent  pollution  of 
water  by  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


[dksignor 


PRESroENT  CITES  UNPRECEDENTED 
RECXDRD  OP  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
TO  AFL-CIO  DELEGATES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
John.>;on  told  the  annual  con\entIon  of 
the  AFI*-CIO  and  the  American  people 
of  the  dramatic  accomplishments  under 
a  Democratic  administration  and  two 
Democratic-led  Congresses. 

These  legislative  achievements  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  light  of  a  Re- 
publican opposition  which.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  "lined  up  like  wooden  sol- 
diers of  the  status  quo." 

While  our  elderly  struggled  to  meet 
their  soaring  medical  costs,  90  percent 
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of  the  Republicans  turned  their  backs 
by  opposing  medicare.  While  the  angry 
and  neglected  slums  of  America  erupted 
80  percent  of  the  GOP  voted  against 
funds  for  model  cities:  93  percent  op- 
posed money  for  rent  supplements;  and 
90  percent  opposed  the  poverty  program 

The  Republican  Party  turned  its  col- 
lective back  on  the  great  challenges  fac- 
inR  America  in  tJie  latter  part  of  the  20th 
century.  Aid  to  education  for  our  chil- 
dren iiungry  for  knowledge,  civil  rights 
for  Americans  striving  for  freedom,  the 
minimum  wape  for  workingmen  seeking 
a  better  hfe,  all  were  hopes  foreign  to 
the  Republican  Party. 

President  Johnson  and  Congress  have 
written  a  record  of  positive  accomplish- 
ment unmatched  in  our  time.  As  he  em- 
phasized, tills  proud  record  lias  not  been 
written  for  tlie  minority  groups,  or  for 
labor,  or  for  the  consumer — it  is  a  record 
which  has  enriched  and  ennobled  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

This  is  a  record  upon  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  cur  Democratic  Presi- 
dent can  proudly  stand  and  face  the 
country  which  entrusted  its  fate  to  them 

This  is  a  record  which  will  carry  our 
party's  engines  to  victory  against,  as  the 
President  put  it.  "the  old  Republican 
buggy"  that  "can  go  only  one  way  and 
that's  backward  downhill." 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  text  of  the 
President's  remarks  to  the  AFL-CIO 
convention,  as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Post,  of  December  13,  1967: 

L.  B.  J.:  "I  Wu.L  Advance.  Doing  My  Dtmr 
AS  I  Seb  It" 
(Note. — Following  Is  the  official  text  of 
President  Johnson's  nationally  televised  ad- 
dre.ss  to  the  biennial  convention  of  the  APL- 
CIO  tonight  (Introductory  section  deleted).) 

I  know  what  your  fight  has  meant  for 
America  In  my  time. 

Listen  to  the  roll  call  of  what  we  have  done 
together: 

Medlcare^-Already.  four  million  Anierlcans 
have  had  their  hospital  bills  paid,  and  more 
than  five  million  have  hud  their  doctor  bills 
paid. 

Aid  to  Education— .Mready.  nine  million 
needy  children  have  been  helped  Into  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  college  students — 
many  of  them  sons  and  daughters  of  union 
families — now  receive  Federal  help  In  edu- 
cation grants  and  loans. 

Minimum  Wage  Protection— We  have 
brought  over  nine  million  more  workers  un- 
der the  minimum  wage.  By  next  February 
we  will  have  raised  that  minimum  by  35 
cents  In  our  own  time.  That's  10  cents  more 
than  when  I  cast  one  of  my  first  votes  in 
Congress,  to  make  the  minimum  wage  law 
of  the  land  30  years  ago. 

Poverty— More  than  Ave  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  lifted  above  the 
poverty  line. 

Employment — We've  added  six  million 
workers  to  our  labor  force,  and  set  a  record 
of  81  months  of  solid  prosperity. 

Civil  Rights — We've  cleared  away  the  last 
big  obstacles  to  the  right  of  every  American 
to  vote:  to  be  Judged  for  a  Job  on  his  skill, 
not  his  skin:  to  enjoy  public  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities  as  a  free  man. 

Immigration — We've  scrapped  the  old  dis- 
crimination of  the  national  origins  system, 
and  replaced  It  with  an  American  system 
of  open  opportunity. 

Conservation — We've  added  three  quarters 
of  a  million  acres  to  our  national  seashores 
and  parklands,  more  than  ever  before  In  our 
history. 

The  Cities — We've  finally  got  the  progr»m 
we  need  to  build  model  cities.  Blight,  decay 
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and  despair  can  be  banished  from  our  llf e— 
but  we  are  going  to  need  the  muscle  of  Amer- 
ican labor  to  turn  our  bold  Ideas  Into  shin- 
ing realities. 

Pollution — For  the  first  time,  we  recom- 
mended and  passed  the  bills  through  Con- 
fess to  give  us  the  weapons  to  make  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  fUth  that  fouls  our  water 
and  air. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

We've  ended  the  packaging  tricks  that 
have  plagued  the  American  housewife  for 
so  long. 

We  have  spared  our  children  from  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  toys. 

We  have  shut  the  door  to  unsafe  products 
that  make  the  home  a  booby-trap  for  the 
unwary. 

We  have  an  Auto  and  Highway  Safety  Act 
to  reduce  the  accidents  that  make  our  roads 
a  death-trap  for  the  innocent  and  the  care- 
less. 

We  have  moved  against  accidents  in  the 
doctor's  office  and  hospital,  by  Insisting  that 
laboratories  run  the  right  tests — and  get 
them  right  the  first  time. 

We  have  acted  against  the  money-lender 
who  vlctlmlBes  the  poor  and  exploits  the 
needv  bv  concealing  Interest  charges. 

This  week  I  will  sign  the  Flammable  Fab- 
ncs  Act.  It  means  that  your  family  and  home 
win  be  safe  from  clothing  and  furnishings 
that  blaze  without  warning. 

Next  week,  I  will  sign  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  It  means  that  the  meat  on  the  family 
table  will  be  pure,  not  rancid — that  a  mother 
can  shop  without  fear  of  finding  worms  In 
a  steak  or  wood  splinters  In  the  hamburger. 

In  the  weeks  to  come.  I  hope  also  to  sign 
the  plpeUne  safety  bill.  It  will  guard  against 
a  gas  explosion  ripping  through  a  home,  a 
school  or  a  crowded  street. 

Isn't  this  a  remarkable  and  wonderfully 
hopeful  record  in  Itself?  Yet  these  are  only 
some  of  the  happy  new  triumphs  we  have 
won  for  our  families. 

The  full  record  will  show  more  consumer 
legislation  enacted  In  the  last  two  years  than 
in  all  88  congresses  before. 

History  will  testify  that  this  Administra- 
tion, after  180  years,  finally  proclaimed  a 
consumers  bill  of  rights.  And  about  time.  too. 

rr    WASN'T    EAST 

There  Is  more — much  more — that  we  have 
done  together. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Every  step  of  the  way  there 
were  voices  and  votes  that  said: 

"Not  so  fast." 

"Don't  try  It,  It's  never  been  tried  before." 

"It's  only  a  rehash  of  the  new  deal." 

'Don't  you  know  there's  a  war  on?  TouTl 
have  to  stop  progress  at  home." 

Or  one  side  cried:  "It's  all  for  labor  or 
minorlUes."  And  the  other  side  cried:  "It's 
all  for  the  middle  class." 

And  we  answered:  "Yes.  It  Is  for  labor. 
It  Is  for  the  minorities.  It  is  for  the  middle 
class.  And  It's  for  the  young,  the  old.  the 
worker,  the  businessman,  the  farmer,  the 
teacher,  the  student,  the  doctor,  the  patient. 

Yes.  we  said,  for  once  you're  close  to  being 
right    Our  fight  Is  for  all  America. 

But  In  Congress  they  closed  their  ears  and 
ranks.  In  vote  after  vote,  the  House  members 
ol  the  other  party  lined  up  like  wooden 
soldiers  of  the  status  quo: 

93  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  Medi- 
care bill. 

90  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  poverty 
bill. 

68  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  educa- 
tion bill. 

66  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  our  civil 
nghts    bill. 

80  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  all  funds 
for  model  cities 

93  per  cent  of  them  voted  to  kill  aU  funds 
for  rent  supplements. 

And.  my  friends.  72  per  cent  of  them  voted 
to  kill  your  minimum  wage  bill. 


The  only  time  they  said  "yes  "  was  when 
they  could  vote  to  recommit  a  bill — to  bury 
It  In  a  blanket  of  rhetoric  beneath  the  wave 
of  Republican  reaction. 

But  they  are  not  fooling  anybody,  are  they? 

The  people  know  that  the  old  Republican 
buggy  can  only  go  one  way — backwards 
downhill. 

The  only  program  that  Grand  Old  Party 
offers  Is  the  remains  of  what  they  have 
backed  Into  and  run  over  on  the  road,  the  bits 
and  pieces  of  what  somebody  else  has  buUt. 

No  wonder  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
pass  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  That  old  Re- 
publican buggy  has  been  colliding  with  us  all 
year  long. 

MOBE  PASSENGERS 

And  It  Is  carrying  more  passengers  this 
year — more  dead  weight.  Forty-seven  Demo- 
crats who  helped  write  the  historic  legislative 
record  of  the  89th  Congress  are  gone.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  forty-seven  Repub- 
lican nay-sayers.  And  America's  advance  had 
been  checked. 

Not  always  not  by  any  means.  We've  found 
and  won  some  funds  for  model  cities — the 
Teacher  Corps — rent  supplements. 

We've  continued  our  efforts  for  older  Amer- 
icans, mental  health,  the  consumer.  We've 
passed  a  good  bill  for  Vietnam  veterans.  And 
we  passed  a  bill  to  control  rats  In  our  cities — 
because  a  Nation's  conscience  cried  out  louder 
than  Republican  laughter. 

Don't  let  anyone  fool  you.  This  has  been  a 
productive  Congress.  And  labor's  leadership 
has  made  It  so. 

But  we  need  great  Congresses  again,  not 
Jtist  good  ones.  They  must  match  and  even 
surpass  the  89  th.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  to  get  them. 

We  still  have  to  meet  the  great  tests  of 
our  time — improving  our  educational  and 
medical  systems — rebuilding  our  cities — pro- 
viding Jobs  for  all  who  can  work — ending 
lawlessness  In  our  streets — uniting  our  pjeople 
In  common  and  progressive  purpose. 

This  Is  our  national  agenda.  It  can  only 
succeed  U  there  are  men  In  Congress  and 
the  AdmlnisU-atlon  who  will  make  It  their 
personal  agenda.  We  must  work  harder  than 
ever  to  elect  these  men.  It  can  be  done;  It 
will  be  done:  because  a  nation  depends  on 
us  not  to  fall,  not  to  fall  back — but  to  go 
fighting  and  winning  for   all  America. 

As  America  depends  on  your  social  lead- 
ership. It  also  relies  on  your  sense  of  eco- 
nomic  responsibility. 

In  our  system,  price  changes  are  Inevita- 
ble and  desirable.  But  If  we  are  to  have  the 
full  blessings  of  free  enterprise,  business  and 
labor  must  place  the  fundamental  national 
interest  first.  Each  must  do  Its  share  to  main- 
tain a  stable  level  of  over-aU   prices. 

I  emphasize  this  to  your  partners  In  pros- 
perity— American  businessmen — Just  a  short 
time  ago  In  Washington,  and  I  told  them  you 
would  exi>ect  equal  time. 

WAGE    RESTRAINT    URGED 

If  Industry.  I  said,  tried  to  raise  prices  and 
profit  margins — even  when  they  have  excess 
capacity — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices,  and  this  Is  murder  to  all  labor  and 
people  with  low  or  moderate  Incomes. 

If  labor.  T  say.  tried  for  a  wage  rise  twice 
the  nationwide  Increase  In  output  per  man- 
hour — even  where  there  Is  no  real  labor 
shortage — we  are  bound  to  suffer  rising 
prices 

Business  suffers.  Labor  suffers.  All  America 
suffers    from    a    wage-price    spiral. 

I  told  the  businessmen  that  they  should 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  you.  And 
I  say  that  you  cannot  point  It  at  them. 

I  say  to  you  both — labor  and  business — 
that  you  are  two  fingers  on  one  hand — It 
Is  your  Joint  responsibility  to  stop  the  spiral. 

To  both  of  you  I  say:  It  Is  your  America 
It  Is  your  prosperity — your  Jobs  and  profits 
we  seek  to  protect^-your  dollar  whose 
strength  we  must  maintain. 


I  have  urged  business  to  refrain  from 
avoidable  price  Increases,  and  to  Intensify 
Its  competitive  efforts. 

I  now  urge  labor  to  look  at  Its  responsl- 
blUtles— to  look  hard  and  deep  Into  its  wise 
heart  and  restrain  lis  demands  for  excessive 
wage  Increases. 

Look  around  you  as  you  calculate.  Here  Is 
your  country,  fighting  gallantly,  again  for 
"freedom — but  doing  it  for  the  first  time  with- 
out wage  and  price  controls. 

It  Is  voluntary  restraint  that  has  made  in- 
volunury  curbs"  unnecessary.  Your  Govern- 
ment wants  to  keep  it  that  way.  We  want  to 
be  partners  In  responslbiUty  and  prosperity 
with  labor  and  business. 

And  we  will  be.  if  each  of  us  does  his  share 
for  the   good  of  all. 

I  cannot  close  without  sharing  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  the  matter  that  most 
troubles  our  hearts— the  tragic  but  vital 
struggle  In  Vietnam. 

You  have  long  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of 
this  fight  for  freedom,  too.  But  here  you 
have  added  bright  new  testimony  to  your  re- 
solve— and  given  new  heart  to  all  who  stand 
with  you  for  peace. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful  for  the  resolution 
you  have  passed  here  in  support  of  freedom's 
cause.  It  is  a  ringing  declaration  of  your  firm 
resistance  to  aggression.  That  staunch  spirit 
is  personified  by  your  courageous  leader— 
"Mr.  Labor" — George  Meany.  I  thank  him. 
and  I  thank  you — from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  thank  you.  too.  for  another  man. 
He  does  not  live  in  the  White  House,  He  is 
face  down  In  the  mud  of  the  DMZ.  Or  storm- 
ing a  hill  near  Danang.  Or  crouched  in  a  nee 
paddy  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

The  American  soldier  thanks  you.  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  knows,  even  U 
some  others  don't,  that  your  expressions  of 
support  axe  not  Just  flag-waving  words. 

Whoever  thmks  that  has  never  heard  the 
question  that  comes  to  me  so  often  from  the 
foxhole  He  has  never  felt  the  ache  of  a 
soldier  asking:  "We're  doing  O.K.— but  are 
the  folks  back  home  really  with  us?" 

American  labor  has  answered  with  a  re- 
sounding "yes."  You  have  said  It  before  and 
repeated  It  "here — so  strongly  that  even  Hanoi 
cannot  mistake  Its  meaning. 

I  know  that  many  of  labor's  sons  have  left 
their  homes  to  risk  their  lives  In  Vietnam  I 
know  that  is  torture  for  you,  as  It  is  for  me. 
I  know  that  you  regret  every  dollar  spent  on 
war — dollars  that  should  be  spent  on  the 
works  of  peace. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  we  must  per- 
severe. The  torture  we  feel  cannot  beg  the 
truth.  It  Is  only  our  unswerving  will  and 
unshakeable  detiermlnatlon  that  can  bring 
us  peace. 

It  Is  easy  to  agonize  and  moralize,  to  pin 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve  or  a  placard — and 
think  that  you"  are  helping  to  stop  war. 

ASKS    WORKABLE    SOLUTION 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  bewail 
war  would  bring  me  Just  one  workable  solu- 
tion to  end  war. 

The  peacemakers  are  in  the  field.  The 
soldier  and  the  statesman  need  and  welcome 
the  sincere  and  responsible  assistance  of 
concerned  Americans.  But  they  need  reason. 
not  emotion.  They  must  have  a  practical 
solution,  not  a  concoction  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  false  hopes — however  well-meaning. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call 
for  cutting  and  running  now.  Those  fan- 
tasies hold  the  nightmare  of  a  larger  war 
tomorrow . 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call 
for  stepping  up  our  mUltary  efforts  to  flash 
point,  where  we  risk  a  larger  war  today. 

I,  for  one.  would  be  profoundly  grateful 
for  that  kind  of  help.  Thousands  of  our  sol- 
dier sons  would  also  give  thanks  And  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  we  would  be  Joined 
In  our  gratitude  and  gladness  by  mllUons  of 
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thoughtful  Americana.  They  are  the  con- 
cerned Americans  who  recognize  thu  respon- 
sibilities that  accompany  their  rlgfite,  and 
who  see  It  as  a  duty  of  cltlzenalSp  to  be 
constructive  In  word  and  deed. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  borne  th^  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  our  foreign  ipoUcy,  I 
have  known  that  It  Is  easier  to  jrotest  a 
policy  than  to  conceive  one.  And  lO  I  have 
followed  a  rather  simple  practice: 

If  someone  has  a  plan,   I  listen  t0  it. 

If  It  seems  worth  pursuing,  I  ask  the  best 
Americans  I  can  And  to  give  me  th#r  Judg- 
ments on  It. 

If  they  like  it,  and  It  seems  wise  to  me,  I 
try  to  put  It  Into  operation. 

WILL    8TUDT    PROPOSALS 

I  can  promise  all  who  shout  thelf  opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  who  have  quletef  doubts, 
that  I  will  continue  this  practice,  t,  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  hear  and  act  on  Any  pro- 
posal they  offer.  \ 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  do  my  diity. 
I  want  you  and  the  American  people  to 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  deterred. 
Influenced  or  Inflamed  by  a  bunch  of  politi- 
cally selflsh  men  who  want  to  advarKe  their 
own  Interests.  I  will  advance  down  thi  center 
of  the  road,  doing  my  duty  as  I  se^  It  re- 
gardless of  the  polls  and  regardlesa  of  the 
elections.  ' 

I  will  devote  my  days  and  nights  io  sup- 
porting and  supplying  half-a-mllllonf  of  the 
bravest  men  who  ever  left  these  sOores  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

I  will  honor  our  sworn  commitments  to 
protect  the  security  of  Southeast  Ajla,  be- 
cause It  Is  our  security  too.  We  will  Hot  now 
betray  the  troubled  leaders  and  hopeful  peo- 
ple of  that  region  who  rely  on  us  to  shield 
them  from  aggression — not  after  oth^  pres- 
idents who  preceded  me  gave  their  solemn 
word  too. 

I  win  hold  the  line  against  aggretplon  as 
It  has  been  drawn  so  often  by  the  Pipesldent 
and  the  Congress.  We  will  not  now  (nullify 
the  word  of  the  Congress,  or  the  people,  as 
expressed  In  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  and  the  many  defa|ise  ap- 
propriation measures  passed  specifically  to 
deter  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

At  all  times,  in  all  ways,  with  all  j^atlence 
and  hope — we  will  strive  for  peace. 

Let  no  man,  friend  or  foe,  Amei  lean  or 
Asian,  mistake  8ui  meaning. 

I  remind  all  of  you  again  of  my  i  iwn  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Ho  CI  1  Mlnh. 
The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  eleased 
my  letter  on  March  21.  In  It,  the  United 
States  made  a  fair  and  firm  offer: 

"There  Is  one  good  way,"  I  said,  "Id  over- 
come this  problem  and  to  move  fori  rard  In 


May  all  the  world  he^r  you.  And  may  Ood 
bless  you  for  It.  ^^y^ 
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the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  {That  Is 
for  us  to  arrange  for  direct  talks  tietween 
trusted  representatives  In  a  secure  Betting 
and  away  from  the  glare  of  publlclt;  ' 

"As  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  dlsciisslons 
I  propose,  there  are  several  possibilities.  We 
could,  for  example,  have  our  represeijtatlves 
meet  In  Moscow  where  contacts  have 
occurred.   They   could    meet   In    som- 
country  such  as  Burma.  You  may  havi 
arrangements  or  sites  In  mind,  and 
try  to  meet  your  suggestions  .  .  ." 

Can  we  be  any  more  specific?  Ha 
spurned  the  olive  branch.  They  a 
with  a  rude  "no"  and  they  have  repi 
time  after  disappointing  time.  Unt! 
relent,  until  they  see  room  for  com 
and  area  for  agreement  we  must  sta 
and  unafraid.  And  we  will. 

Peace  will  come.  I  am  convinced  o^  that, 
but  until  it  does.  I  will  continue,  wifth  the 
support  of  our  determined  people,  tb  hold 
the  line  we  have  drawn  against  aggreislon — 
and  hold  It  firm  and  steady. 

In  all  that  I  do.  I  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  powerful  testimony  for  freedo^i  that 
you  have  given  In  this  hall  You  coui^^eous 
men  of  labor  support  our  fighting  man.  and 
you   have  spoken   as   free   men   must  jspeak. 


HOPES  AND  DANGERS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  W^ALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  Greece  indicate  that  the  military 
regime  that  has  ruled  the  country  since 
a  coup  last  April  is  in  the  process  of 
being  overthrown  today  by  forces  led  by 
King  Constantlne. 

These  reports  appear  to  signal  the 
forthcoming  return  of  constitutional 
government  to  Greece  and  the  end  of  an 
oppressive  regime. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  reports  are 
a  danger  signal  for  men  such  as  Andreas 
Papandreou,  former  leader  of  the  Center 
Union  Party  and  former  economics  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
who  has  been  in  prison  since  the  coup. 
The  safety  of  him  and  other  political 
enemies  of  the  junta  may  be  more 
threatened  than  ever  before. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  constitutional 
government  can  be  restored  to  Greece 
quickly  and  bloodlessly.  And  I  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  bloodshed  and  to  protect 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  impris- 
oned by  the  junta. 
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THE  WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  passed  by  Congress 
this  session  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  this 
body  of  lawmakers  and  to  the  American 
Consumer,  but  also  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Since  1960 — under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman— the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  become 
more  than  ever  what  it  was  envisioned 
by  former  President  Abraham  Lincoln — 
a  "People's  Department"  representing 
all  Americans. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  Secretary  Freeman  took  office 
has  been  to  strengthen  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  program.  The  Department 
recognized  that  It  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect citizens  of  the  1960's  with  a  law 
that  was  passed  in  1906.  For  5  years  the 
Department  has  suggested  legislative 
updating  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
At  the  same  time,  Secretary  Freeman 
and  other  Department  ofl3cials.  such  as 
Under  Secretary  John  Schnlttker.  were 
taking  administrative  steps  to  aline  meat 
inspection  practices  to  reflect  more 
closely  the  conditions  In  livestock  mar- 
keting and  meat  processing. 


Secretary'  Freeman  appointed  a  task 
force  early  in  1965 — headed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  George  Mehren— to  study  the 
need  for  and  recommend  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  procedures 
and  in  existing  legislation  where  the  De- 
partment's inspection  services  and  the 
protection  of  consumers  could  be 
strengthened. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  the  USDA  in- 
stituted a  series  of  procedural  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  which  Included  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  of  the  meat 
inspection  service.  In  announcing  the  re- 
organization plans,  Assistant  Secretary 
Mehren  said  it  was  "another  In  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  actions  to  assure  that 
the  USDA  is  giving  maximum  perform- 
ance In  Its  consumer  protection  opera- 
tions." 

In  addition  to  the  reorganization,  the 
Department  has  taken  more  action  in 
the  past  three  years  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  Nation's  meat  inspection 
services  than  at  any  time  since  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  was  enacted  in  1906. 

One  of  the  moves  placed  the  meat  in- 
spection program  in  the  Department's 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  along 
with  other  USDA  Inspection  and  grading 
activities.  Cooperative  work  was  begun 
to  help  States  develop  meat  Inspection 
programs.  Procedures  were  tightened  on 
control  of  federally  inspected  meat.  Serv- 
ice to  consumers  cllmljed  to  new  records 
in  number  of  plants  supervised  and 
quantities  of  meat  and  meat  products 
Inspected  and  certified. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  made  it  plain 
that  all  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment have  two  major  goeds.  One  Is 
to  protect  the  wholesomeness  and  truth- 
ful labeling  of  the  Nation's  meat  supply, 
and  to  prevent  activities  of  the  few  who, 
by  criminal  intent,  seek  to  pollute  it.  The 
other  is  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  meat 
inspection  by  developing  new  techniques 
and  working  relationships  geared  to 
changing  conditions  in  the  meat  indus- 
try. 

And  now,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  Is 
an  excellent  vehicle  to  help  achieve  the 
total  goal  of  the  Department — assurance 
that  consumers. throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  purchase  only 
wholesome  meat  and  meat  products. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Rodney  E. 
Leonard,  in  testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  this  year,  said: 

The  Department  must  insure  that  effort  is 
made  to  assure  the  homemaker  the  meat  she 
buys  for  her  family  la  safe  and  wholesome. 

Mr.  Leonard  pointed  out  that  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  was  becoming  Increas- 
ingly Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today's  modem,  aggressive  in- 
dustry, and  for  dealing  with  problems 
which  would  arise  in  the  future.  The 
Congress  heard  that  plea  and  passed  a 
good,  comprehensive  meat  inspection  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  use 
in  providing  assurance  of  a  wholesome 
meat  supply. 

But,  Mr.  Leonard  also  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Department  cannot 
rest  upon  old  laurels.  And  I  am  sure  they 
wlU  not  rest  on  old  laurel.?.  Enforcement 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  depends  on 
Its  effective  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Secretary    Freeman — and     his    asso- 
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elates,  Mr.  Schnlttker,  Mr.  Mehren,  and 
Mr.  Leonard— have  proven  their  ability 
to  administer  an  outdated  law.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  do  even  better  with  the 
additional  power  vested  In  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Department  has  heard  the  plea 
of  the  American  consumer — and  is  ready 
to  assure  her  that  action  will  continue  to 
be  taken  to  provide  her  with  the  addi- 
tional protection  she  deserves.  . 


NO   ROOM    IN    THE    SKIES 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
national  air  traffic  system  can  best  be 
described  as  a  network  of  flight  pat- 
terns so  dense  and  so  ovcrcommltted  as 
to  represent  a  direct  threat  to  the  lives 
of  passengers  and  nonpassengers  alike. 

Most  Americans  see  this  problem  in 
only  Its  most  superficial  form  of  protract- 
ed delays  and  nerve-wracking  Incon- 
venience at  most  major  airports.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason,  the  imminent  Christmas 
holiday  season  is  an  excellent  time  to  re- 
mind both  airborne  and  earthbound 
Americans  that  the  taxing,  stackup  and 
terminal  delays  that  will  surely  occur 
next  week  are  Indications  of  much  more 
serious  trouble. 

Midair  collisions  and  near  misses  have 
been  ever  more  frequent  and  a  major 
part  of  the  blame  for  these  disasters  and 
near-disasters  can  be  traced  to  our  in- 
ability to  adopt  adequate  controls  over 
the  many  small,  privately  operated  air- 
craft that  swarm  through  our  crowded 
air  space. 

John  Barbour,  in  the  Long  Island 
Press  of  December  10.  1967.  has  written 
a  trenchant  exposition  of  this  grave 
problem.  The  article  Is  titled  "Our 
Crowded  Skies."  and  with  permission 
granted  I  Insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Our  Crowded   Sktes— AnicRAFT  Jam   Builds 

Problems,  TaxMS  Safttt  Odds 

(By  John  Barbour) 

Air  travel  Is  safe.  But  for  more  than  1,400 
human  beings  who  p)erl8hed  In  U.S.  air 
accidents  so  far  this  year.  It  was  not  safe 
enough. 

Death  In  the  skies  Is  not  one  problem,  but 

many.  It  may  involve  the  fatigue  of  metal, 

the  length  of  a  runway,  the  clutter  of  a  radar 

screen,  weather,  the  limits  of  human  sight 

,    or    attention    or    Judgment,    or    equipment 

L,  failure. 

But  few  problems  are  as  severe  or  as  urgent 
as  the  burgeoning  air  fleet  itself. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  67.000  com- 
mercial and  private  planes  in  the  nation's 
skies.  Today,  the  air  fieet  numbers  more  than 
108.000.  In  10  years.  It  will  number  184,000. 
And  every  year  private  and  commercial  planes 
get  bigger  and  faster. 

Tcday's  2,300  commercial  airliners  have 
an  enviable  safety  record.  They  suffer  lese 
than  one-tenth  of  a  death  every  100  mUllon 
miles  In  the  air. 

But  for  the  106.000  smaller,  private  and 
business  aircraft  called  general  aviation,  the 
death  rate  Is  20  per  100  mUllon  miles — 200 


times  the  death  rate  for  scheduled  alrUners 
and  eight  times  the  death  rate  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  comparison  may  be  unfair,  stacking 
miles  flown  by  speedy  jets  against  those  of 
slower  light  aircraft.  Private  pilots  say  the 
death  rate  per  100,000  hours  In  the  air  Is  a 
better  measure,  and  claim  It  Is  comparable 
for  both  private  and  commercial  planes. 

Barely  2.5  per  cent  of  the  nation's  airlines 
were  involved  In  accidents  In  1966,  against 
nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  planes  In  the  general 
aviation  fleet.  Of  this  year's  1,400  dead, 
almost  1.200  died  In  general  aviation 
accidents. 

And  of  six  air  disasters  In  1967.  two  were 
collisions  In  the  air  between  commercial  and 
private  aircraft.  The  108  persons  who  died  In 
those  two  crashes  total  almost  half  of  the 
entire  commercial  aircraft  death  toll. 

In  all,  some  137  people  were  killed  In 
collisions  In  the  air  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year.  Just  25  short  of  an  all- 
time  fatality  record  for  that  kind  of  collision. 
But  any  year  has  the  potential  to  be  worse. 

In  1966.  pilots  reported  462  near-misses 
vrtth  other  aircraft.  Not  all  near-misses  are 
reported.  Some  experts  say  the  true  number 
might  reach  5,000  a  year.  Involving  possibly 
thousands  of  people. 

And  within  two  years,  the  first  Jumbo  Jets 
with  600  passengers  aboard  will  begin 
landing  at  airports  that  even  now  are  des- 
perately searching  for  room.  After  the 
Jumbos  come  the  supersonic  transports  that 
win  cross  American  twice  as  fast  as  a  bullet. 

"We  can  put  In  radar  at  every  airport  In 
this  country,  Instrtiment  landing  systems  at 
every  airport  In  the  country,"  says  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  chief  William  F.  McKee. 

"It  will  obviously  greatly  Improve  the  op- 
erations. But  even  with  all  of  that,  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  airports,  I  couldn't 
guarantee  you  a  100  per  cent  safe  operation, 
as  long  as  we  have  people  who  make  mis- 
takes, as  long  as  we  have  equipment  that  goes 
out." 

The  FAA  has  two  prime  duties:  Insuring 
air  safety,  and  promoting  aviation.  Some 
congressional  critics  say  that  one  aim  may  be 
getting  In  the  way  of  the  other. 

Critics  are  pointing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  general  aviation  and  are  asking  for  stlffer 
standards  In  granting  private  flying  licenses. 

In  an  analysis  of  air  accidents  In  1965,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  found 
that  two-thirds  of  general  aviation  mishaps 
were  due  to  pilot  error.  Less  than  one-fifth 
of  airliner  accidents  were  pinned  to  pilot 
error.  In  1967,  as  in  the  three  years  before, 
more  than  1.000  will  die  in  general  aviation 
accidents.  The  NTSB  says  the  toll  is  rising 
partly  because  light  aircraft  are  bigger  and 
carrj'ing  more  passengers. 

Gen.  Joseph  D.  Caldara,  head  of  the  non- 
profit Flight  Safety  Foundation,  has  urged 
the  FAA  for  some  years  to  tighten  the  stand- 
ardization of  Instruction  for  private  fliers. 
Until  about  three  years  ago,  he  said,  it  was 
possible  for  an  applicant  to  pass  the  written 
test  even  if  he  failed  aU  the  questions  on 
weather.  It  Is  no  longer  possible.  Still,  one 
out  of  10  accidents  Involving  small  planes  Is 
caused  by  weather. 

In  1959.  Congress  authorized  the  FAA  to 
delegate  its  private  pilot  flight  testing  to  in- 
dustry. The  FAA  monitors  the  flight  testers 
it  designates  But  the  fact  remains  that  some 
80  per  cent  of  the  flight  tests  for  private  li- 
censes are  conducted  by  private  individuals. 
Some  of  these  people  are  the  same  ones  who 
sell  flying  lessons,  sell  aircraft  and  service 
them. 

Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (Elnilivirst- 
Democrat).  whose  district  Includes  Flushing 
Airport,  a  private  field  and  part  of  LaOuardla 
Airport,  says:  "It's  as  if  the  man  who  sold 
you  your  car,  or  the  garageman  who  serviced 
it,  also  gave  you  your  driver's  license." 

Desplt*  the  potential  conflJct  of  Interest. 
FAA  officials  are  sure  that  the  outside  flight 
testers  are  honest  and  uphold  flight  stand- 


ards. They  point  out  that  flight  Instructors 
and  flight  testers  put  their  reputations  on 
the  line  when  they  pass  a  pilot. 

The  professional  airline  pilot  Is  flight- 
checked  by  the  FAA  twice  a  year.  Yet  private 
pUots  with  a  basic  license  need  only  pass  a 
medical  examination  every  two  years  to  main- 
tain flying  rights. 

Indeed,  inactive  private  licenses  have  not 
been  cut  off  since  mld-1945.  They  can  be  re- 
instated without  any  further  Instruction  or 
flying. 

As  1967  draws  to  a  close,  the  FAA  Is  con- 
sidering some  new  restrictions  on  the  gen- 
eral aviation  flier.  It  will  suggest  for  pubUc 
discussion  annual  proficiency  tests,  or  a  set 
amount  of  yearly  instruction,  to  maintain 
flying  rights.  Such  proposals  wUl  not  be  rules 
until  all  Interested  parties  comment.  An  FAA 
official  admits  that  safety  statistics  point  a 
finger  at  the  efficiency  of  the  private  pilot. 
A  current  study  of  hub  airports  Is  probing 
the  possibility  of  segregating  them  from  pri- 
vate flying. 

"I  think  there  Is  a  safety  factc«-  here."  the 
official  said 

"We  are  aware  of  It.  But  we  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  without  penalizing  the  general 
aviation  flier.  Traditionally  m  this  country, 
public  Uansport  has  been  given  the  right  of 
way.  But  one-third  of  all  people  going  by 
air.  go  by  general  aviation  which  Includes  air 
taxis.  We're  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  fewest  restrictions." 

The  general  aviation  pilot  Is  represented 
by  several  groups  in  Washington.  One  Is  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association.  A 
spokesman  for  that  group  said :  "There  are  a 
lot  of  people  flying  and  learning  to  fly.  There 
are  very  few  federal  agents  to  monitor  It. 
If  you  go  into  revalidation  of  licenses  and 
retesting,  you'll  have  to  enlarge  the  FAA 
staff  tremendously." 

Of  a  possible  conflict  of  Interest  In  having 
private  Individuals  give  flight  tests,  he  said, 
"I  have  seen  no  statistical  evidence  to  date 
that  this  was  the  root  of  the  problem.  Some 
years  ago,  the  FAA  thought  it  was,  cancelled 
all  designations  of  outside  flight  testers,  and 
began  doing  the  testing  themselves.  PAA 
agents  fell  six  months  behind  in  testing,  and 
the  accident  rate  did  not  go  up  or  down." 

General  aviation  groups  are  adamant  on 
freedom  of  the  skies.  Largely,  they  have 
been  successful  in  defending  it  Once  the  pri- 
vate pilot  has  his  license,  there  are  few  en- 
forceable bounds  on  him  In  the  aircraft  for 
which  he  Is  rated,  except  his  own  good  sense. 
In  some  cases  he  can  traverse  a  busy  airport, 
fly  through  a  runway  approach  or  stacked- 
up  airplanes.  When  he  creates  a  hazardovis 
situation,  he  is  liable  for  punishment.  He 
may  be  dead  by  then. 

Charles  Ruby,  president  of  the  22,000- 
member  Air  line  Pilots  Association,  said: 
"We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  stress  too  strong- 
ly that  with  the  Increased  use  of  the  com- 
mon air  space  by  transport  and  military  air- 
craft, as  well  as  all  types  of  general  aviation 
aircraft,  it  Is  clear  that  air  traffic  control 
problems,  and  the  collision  threats  are  on 
the  Increase." 

There  have  been  louder  cries  recently  for 
segregating  private  aircraft,  making  them 
land  at  satellte  fields  away  from  the  busy 
commercial  traffic  coming  Into  hub  airports 

General  aviation  groups  stoutly  defend 
their  access  to  tax-suppKjrted  runways  and 
airspace.  Robert  Monroe,  congressional  liai- 
son and  deputy  chief  of  policy  and  technical 
planning  for  the  140,000  member  AOPA,  put 
it  this  way:  "With  99  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered aircraft,  98  per  cent  of  the  active  air- 
craft. 97  per  cent  of  the  acUve  pUots.  83  per 
cent  of  the  hours  flown.  76  per  cent  of  the 
operations  at  tower  controUed  fields  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  operations  at  the  rest — we 
are  not  genera',  aviation — we  are  aviation." 

Because  the  private  flier  has  to  make  con- 
tact with  scheduled  airlines  frequently,  or 
because  he  carries  pmssengers  who  do.  he 
needs  to  go  where  the  airlines  go. 
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others,  too.  feel  that  segregatlor  Is  not  the 
solution.  Caldara  Insists  that  th<  air  space 
and  the  airports  can  handle  gener  .1  aviation 
as  well  as  commercial  traffic.  Tl  e  airports 
will  need  parallel  runways  for  the  light  air- 
craft to  free  heavy-duty  extra-thl<  c  concrete 
for  passenger  Jets. 

Next,  says  Caldara,  are  requlr  ments  in 
equipment  and  training  that  w  1  tie  the 
general  aviation  pilot  Into  the  po  Itlve  con- 
trol of  Instrument  flight.  This  wo  ild  enable 
the  PAA  to  create  a  "federally  controlled 
system  which  Integrates  all  alrcrfl  rt."  which 
keeps  track  of  them  In  the  air  and  tells  them 
where  they  may  not  go. 

One  worry  for  the  already  harass  d  air  con- 
trollers Is  the  occasional  private  flier  who 
comes  Into  a  busy  hub  complex  It  r  the  first 
time.  If  he  Is  capable  and  plans  head,  his 
visit  may  be  trouble  free.  But  som(  have  dlf- 
f  culty.  They  land  on  the  wrong  n  nwaya,  or 
the  wrong  airports.  With  other  pi  mes  com- 
ing and  going  at  about  one  a  mlnu  ;e  In  busy 
times,  the  stranger  can  cause  ha  M>rds  and 
delays.  Sometimes  he  calls  the  to  irer  to  re- 
port he  has  only  15  minutes  of  fue  left.  The 
tower  then  must  keep  some  l.fl  K)  people 
waiting  In  the  air  over  heavily  i  esldentlal 
areas  while  they  bring  In  the  some  Imes  lost, 
sometimes  shaken  airman  who  ha  i  had  his 
first  taste  of  the  crowded  metropol!  ;an  skies. 
Ha  may  not  return.  But  controllers  vonder  If 
he  wasn't  there  once  too  often  al^  sady. 

"He  has  to  be  spoon-fed,"  said  one  PAA 
aide. 

"We'd  rather  not  have  him  arou  id." 
The  PAA  Is  taking  steps  to  ge(  a  better 
measure  of  how  close  things  are  Ir  the  skies 
by  relaxing  one  of  Its  rules  on  neal  miss  re- 
porting. Most  agree  that  the  482  n  ports  re- 
ceived In  1966  were  too  low.  But  p  lots  were 
reluctant  to  turn  In  reports,  bee  use  they 
were  frequently  followed  by  punlt  ve  action 
by  the  PAA  Beginning  Jan.  1.  for  one  year, 
the  PAA  will  grant  Immunity  to  )llots  re- 
porting near-misses  Hopefully,  It  rlll  bring 
out  a  better  measure  of  how  of  en  near- 
misses  occur,  where  and  why. 

Of  the  near-mlssee  reported  in  0966,  143 
occurred  at  altitudes  ranging  fro#i  500  to 
3.000  feet,  and  249  were  between  1.000  and 
14.500  feet.  Almost  half  occurred  within  10 
miles  of  airports  of  origin  or  destll  atlon  for 
the  aircraft  Involved. 

In  short,  most  occiured  In  those  u-eas  and 
under  those  situations  when  the  it  Ix  of  air- 
craft— general  and  commercial,  rop  and 
Jet — was  greatest. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  has  em- 
phasized that  for  the  time  being  sidequate 
aircraft  separation  Is  the  only  sal ;  answer 
even  when  aircraft  are  under  posit  ve  radar 
control  from  the  ground. 

"This  is  due  to  the  physical  aspe<  ts  of  the 
current  radar  program."  it  said,  "un(  er  which 
the  controller  on  the  ground  must|first  ob- 
serve some  deviation,  then  evaluate  It  and 
transmit  Information  to  the  pilot  c4  the  air- 
craft who  in  turn  must  evaluate  it  land  take 
appropriate  action.  When  we  are  Operating 
airplanes  a  mile  or  so  apart  at  160/mlles  an 
hour,  there  simply  Is  not  time  foil  two  In- 
dependent minds  to  assimilate  Inflbrmatlon 
and  take  appropriate  action." 

Almost  all  interested  parties  agr^  that  a 
collision  avoidance  system  is  necessary.  Yet 
such  a  device  seems  to  be  three  to  flve  years 
off.  Some  workable  models  now  w(tuld  run 
between  $30,000  and  JSO.OOO.  That  fcost  can 
be  tolerated  on  a  t3  million  Jet  airl%ier  or  a 
military  plane  But  it  would  more  tl^an  dou- 
ble the  cost  of  a  light  plane  A  workable  sys- 
tem must  be  reasonable  enough  iu^cost  for 
all  planes  ( 

The  most  promising  approach  weuld  uti- 
lize a  sort  of  atomic  crystal  clock— one  that 
can  account  for  reports  from  2.000  aircraft 
within  a  three-second  period,  and  by  analys- 
ing their  reports  against  tlnie.  provide  com- 
puter readings  on  all  trafflc  with  split-second 
speed. 


Another  proposal  would  Include  federal 
subsidies  to  a  radar-type  aid  that  could  place 
aircraft  on  a  ground  controller's  screen  by 
altitude  and  position.  For  small  aircraft  en- 
tering congested  terminal  areas  or  air  routes, 
such  devices  could  be  rented  for  a  modest 
charge  on  a  plug-ln-and-use  basis. 

The  PAA  monitors  the  air  space,  Is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  aircraft  separated  In 
layers  of  sky  under  positive  control.  Aircraft 
flying  at  more  than  24.000  feet  fly  by  Instru- 
ment flight  rules,  and  are  under  positive 
radar  control  by  PAA  centers  on  the  ground. 
In  the  crowded  northeast  and  north  central 
skies,  the  PAA  has  extended  Its  positive  con- 
trol down  to  18,000  feet.  This  area  Is  reserved 
for  the  pilot  and  plane  that  are  Instrument- 
rated. 

Below  these  altitudes,  aircraft  may  fly 
under  visual  flight  rules.  Separation  then  de- 
pends on  the  pilot,  on  a  "see  and  avoid" 
basis.  Most  of  general  aviation  occupies  this 
area,  from  18.000  feet  to  the  ground. 

Each  major  airport  with  a  control  tower 
has  a  trafflc  control  area  for  flve  miles  around 
and  up  to  2,000  feet  above.  The  Air  Transport 
Association,  representing  commercial  air- 
lines, wants  this  control  area  expanded. 


PLANTING  FOR  A  HUNDRED  YEARS 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosfnthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Chinese  proverb  says  that  if  one  wishes 
to  plant  for  a  week,  he  should  plant  rice; 
if  one  wishes  to  plant  for  a  year,  he 
should  plant  a  tree.  But  if  one  wishes  to 
plant  for  a  hundred  years,  he  should 
educate  his  children.  In  our  efforts  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  solutions  to  our  social 
ills,  we  have  too  often  been  guilty  of 
planting  only  short-range  solutions.  We 
must  concern  ourselves  more  directly 
with  solutions  that  can  last  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  We  must  concert  our  energies 
to  educate  all  of  our  children. 

The  need  for  education  and  the  prom- 
ise of  education  should  be  apparent  to 
us  all.  I  rise  today  not  to  repeat  my  broad 
commitment  to  education  but  rather  to 
applaud  a  very  specific  educational  ex- 
periment that  has  been  In  effect  in  New 
York  City  for  more  than  a  year  now.  The 
City  University  of  New  York,  through 
its  search  for  educational  elevation 
through  knowledge  program — SEEK — 
merits  our  warmest  praLse  for  opening 
the  doors  of  college-level  educational 
opportunity  to  2,000  New  Yorkers.  Tills 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  planting  that  we 
should  encourage  with  all  means  at  our 
disposal. 

Prof.  Julius  C.  C.  Edelstein,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  on  November  16,  1967,  spoke  elo- 
quently about  the  need  to  maintain  and 
expand  programs  such  as  SEEK  With 
permission  granted  I  Insert  below  Profes- 
sor EMelstein's  testimony: 

HOPK     FOR     THE     DiSADV.WTAGED     HiCH     SCHOOL 

Gradu.^te—Thx  seek   Program 
(Testimony    of    Prof.    Julius    C      Edelstein 
Before    the    City    Council,    November    16 
1967) 

I  appreciate  having  been  invited  to  testify 
at  these  hearings.  I  enjoy  the  experience  of 


testifying  here  as  an  academic  witness— in 
these  familiar  precints. 

I  want  to  pay  my  compllmenu  to  Borough 
President  Sutton  and  to  Councilman  Koch 
for  their  selection  of  the  subject  for  these 
hearings — education  In  reading  for  the  dls- 
advantaged.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  more  cru- 
cial topic  In  1967. 

Professor  Marshall  MacLuhan,  now  of 
Pordham  University  In  New  York,  apostle  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  medium  is  the  message 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "The  Gutenberg 
Galaxy",  which  maintains  that  the  invention 
of  movable  type  and  of  printing  by  Johann 
Gutenberg  In  1451  began  a  new  stream  of  his- 
tory,  created  nationalism,  brought  about  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  ushered  In  the 
modern  age  in  which  the  abUity  to  read  be- 
came the  key  to  the  acquisition  of  all  hlither 
skills. 

Reading  has.  Indeed,  become  the  master 
key  to  all  the  doors  of  opportunity.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  derive  this  fact  from  MacLuhan 
or  from  history.  It  is  a  primary  fact.  Reading 
Is  necessary  to  education.  Education  is  neces- 
sary for  skill  and  career  development. 

Descriptive  and  analytical  studies  of  the 
conditions  and  factors  of  social,  racial,  and 
economic  disadvantage  related  to  reading 
ability  abound. 

Many  studies  have  been  and  are  being 
made  of  the  pre-school  and  early  school  years 
and  of  the  impact  of  such  factors  as  clas* 
size,  room  size,  family  attitude,  and  home 
conditions.  We,  at  the  City  University, 
through  our  schools  of  education  and  partic- 
ularly through  our  association  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Education  have  contributed  to 
the  mounting  body  of  research  In  all  these 
areas. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  or  function  to  cover 
any  of  this  ground.  My  particular  Interest 
and  concern  is  with  those  young  New  Yorkers 
who  are  already  in  high  school  or  who  have 
already  graduated  from  high  school — and 
particularly  those  who  have  the  potential  for 
college  education  but  who  certainly  cannot 
prove  It  from  their  high  school  records— those 
who  have  been  labeled  'losers"  by  their  high 
school  records — with  low  averages  and  with- 
out the  academic  tools  to  grapple  with  college 
study.  But  they  do  have  the  potential— many 
of  them  or  some  of  them — If  only  that  poten- 
tial can  be  developed. 

Having  spent  many  years  In  government.  I 
have  now  found  what  I  might  call  a  moral 
equivalent  for  governmental  involvement  In 
my  present  Involvement  In  a  frontal  atUck 
on  the  most  urgent  of  all  urban  problems — 
the  lack  of  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

My  responsibilities  at  the  City  University 
are  as  Director  and  Coordinator  of  Urban 
Studies,  which  Include  all  that  passes  under 
the  broad  heading  of  urban  problems  Of  all 
these  areas  of  concern,  none  Is  more  urgently 
appealing  than  the  problem  of  qualifying  our 
educationally  disadvantaged  young  people  for 
college  level  education. 

On  this  subject,  I  qualify  myself  as  both 
a  zealot  and  as  a  navigator  In  uncharted 
waters.  This  Is  where  we  all  really  are  in  this 
entire  field — In  uncharted  waters. 

Post-high  school  education  has  come  to  be 
not  a  luxury  for  the  few  but  a  necessity  for 
the  many — to  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
technical  and  professional  skills  required  to- 
day to  provide  the  services  and  perform  the 
functions  which  are  In  demand  In  this  tech- 
nological age 

As  the  value  of  muscle  has  declined,  the 
value  of  mind  has  advanced. 

To  meet  this  new  situation,  the  City  Uni- 
versity has  been  moving  forward.  But  there 
were  problems — and  still  are. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  relatively  few  of  the 
graduates  of  ghetto  high  schools  could  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  city  colleges.  They 
not  only  lacked  the  necessary  averages  but 
did  not  have  academic  diplomas. 

Chancellor  Bowker  recently  caused  a  «ur- 
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rty  to  t>e  made  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Benjamin  Pranklln  High  School  In  East 
Hajlem  Less  than  flve  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates of  that  high  school  had  academic  dl- 
nlomis  By  sharp  contrast,  almost  one  hun- 
dred percent  of  the  graduates  of  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  also  In  Manhattan,  received 
icadefnlc  diplomas. 

This  almoct  anecdotal  set  of  statistics 
clearly  reflects  the  total  lack  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunities  as  between  the 
students  attending  Benjamin  Pranklln  High 
School  and  those  at  Stuyvesant.  We  really 
do  not  need  these  figures  to  establish  the 
fact.  But  the  figures  clearly  Illustrate  the 
net. 

It  had  been  suggested — but  it  was  really 
not  a  tenable  solution — that  we  aamit 
quotas  of  disadvantaged  students  into  the 
city  colleges  without  regard  to  their  com- 
petitive academic  standings  in  the  city  as  a 
wbole.  However,  we  had  ample  evidence  that 
most  of  the  students  with  the  handicaps,  of 
the  young  people  from  the  poverty  areas, 
would  meet  with  tragic  defeat  and  failure 
'ji  attempts  to  compete,  on  an  equal  basis, 
with  high  school  graduates  with  vastly  su- 
perior educational  background  and  prep- 
aration. 

If  we  tried  to  meet  the  problem  by  depress- 
ing the  admissions  standards  of  our  col- 
leges, the  result  might  well  be  to  lose  the 
cream  of  our  faculty. 

It  has  been  the  experience  at  other  in- 
itltutlons  that  drastic  lowering  of  standards 
of  student  admission  has  resulted  in  a  drastic 
lowering  of  faculty  standards  as  well. 

No,  this  Is  not  the  way.  The  way  Is  to  raise 
the  achievement  level  of  the  students,  not 
to  lower  the  teaching  levels  of  the  colleges. 

That  was  the  way  the  City  University 
chose  through  Its  SEEIK  program. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  SEEK  program,  high 
school  graduates  must  reside  In  poverty 
ireas,  and  be  ineligible  on  the  basis  of  their 
Academic  standings  to  enroll  in  any  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  City  University. 

Wc  accept  high  school  graduates  with  voca- 
tional and  so-called  general  diplomas. 

We  accept  students  who  have  no  more 
than  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma. 

We  tutor  them,  counsel  them,  guide  them, 
«fld  provide  them  with  financial  suppxirt 
ranging  from  $10  to  $50  a  week,  depending 
upon  their  family  needs. 

We  have  organized  special  classes  for  them, 
but  they  are  part  of  the  college  and  unlver- 
ilty   structure. 

They  take  college  level  courses  for  credit 
when,  as.  and  to  the  extent  they  are  able. 

We  have  set  up  a  Residence  Center  for 
100  of  them.  They  are  the  only  students 
at  the  City  University  who  are  housed  by 
the  University.  We  want  to  see  what  the 
educational  impact  wiU  be. 

We  give  them  suppwjrt  and  stimulation 
for  as  long  as  they  need  It. 

The  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  ramp  by  which 
these  educationally  disadvantaged  young 
people  can  move  gradually  up  to  the  regular 
college   level. 

Overall  the  results  seem  to  be  most  en- 
couraging. In  some  cases  the  results  are 
spectacular. 

We  have  cases  of  high  school  graduates 
who  had  averages  in  the  low  70's  for  their  to- 
tal high  school  careers  who  have  become 
"A"  and  "B  ^ "  students  as  a  result  of  the 
SEEK   program. 

Could  this  potential  have  been  detected 
beforehand?  Could  It  have  been  tested  for 
and  measured? 

The  answer  Is  "No — not  as  far  as  we 
know." 

I  take  the  word  of  the  experts  In  the  field: 
of  Dean  Berger.  for  instance.  He  says  that 
there  are  no  testa  which  will  accurately 
predict  success — or  failure — in  this  respect. 
Other  authorities  say  the  same  thing. 

Perhaps  we  wlU  eventually  learn,  from  our 


experience  with  SEEK,  what  signs  can  pre- 
dict college  potential  in  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate for  whom  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  been  an  exposure  without 
penetration  or  Instillation. 

The  SEEK  program  Is  succeeding  In  open- 
ing up  young  minds  which  were  believed  to 
be  closed  to  academic  learning. 

The  SEEK  program  Is  developing  unsus- 
pected college  potential. 

The  SEEK  program  Is  transforming  the 
lives  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  young  people 
and  modifying  the  lives  of  others. 

It  is  opening  doors  of  endless  possibilities 
for  many  of  these  yoimg  people. 

What  we  say  to  the  students  Is:  "Open 
up  and  let  something  happen  to  you — let 
education  happyen  to  you — let  the  discovery 
of  knowledge  happen  to  you."  In  most  cases 
it  happens. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  to  bring  these  young 
people  into  the  mainstream  of  knowledge, 
culture,  and  skill. 

They  are  being  brought  to  a  point  where 
they  can  decide  what  to  do  with  their  lives — 
and  not  to  have  this  decision  made  for 
them — to  become  children  of  opportunity 
rather  than  pawns  of  circumstance. 

Not  only  Is  this  our  goal.  It  Is  our  realiza- 
tion. 

We  are  doing  it.  It  U  happening.  It  Is  hap- 
pening here.  It  Is  happening  by  the  tens, 
by  the  scores,  we  hope,  by  the  hundreds. 

We  know  this.  Yet  we  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  where  we  are  going.  We  are  not 
absolutely  sure  of  where  we  are  going, 
except  that  we  are  confident  that  we  are 
moving  in  a  forward  direction. 

The  SEEK  program  has  two  objectives: 
first,  to  give  youngsters  who  could  not  have 
made  It  Into  college  a  chance  to  make  it — 
by  becoming  college  students.  We  try  to  pre- 
pare them  and  support  them  along  the  way 
Our  second  purpose  Is  to  learn  how  to  do 
what  we  are  doing,  on  the  largest  possible 
scale,  and  then  to  apply  what  we  are  learn- 
ing, on  the  largest  possible  scale. 

What  we  are  doing  with  the  SEEK  program 
Is  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  propose 
to  do.  Yet  we  must  know  much  more  about 
what  we  are  doing  and  the  best  way  of  doing 
It. 

What  we  are  doing  now  Is  tentative,  pro- 
bative. Inspirational,  personalized,  and  in- 
tensely humanized — tailored  to  the  individ- 
ual and  based  on  a  small  scale. 

We  are  shortly  going  to  move  Into  a  larger 
scale. 

The  SEEK  program  Is  surely  an  Illustration 
of  Victor  Hugo's  epigrammatic  reference  to 
an  idea  whose  time  has  oome.  The  time  had 
come  for  the  SEEK  program. 

If  I  were  to  analyze  the  major  elements 
which  need  to  go  Into  a  program  along  the 
lines  of  S£IEK,  they  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  A  voluntary,  self-mouvated  approckch. 
The  motive  must  be  strong  and  constantly 
strengthened 

(2)  It  must  be  a  program  which  permits 
enrollment  without  hurting  the  families.  In 
other  words,  it  must  provide  stlp>ends  and 
financial  support. 

(3)  The  program  must  give  to  each  of  the 
students  the  possibility  of  a  self-image  as  an 
achiever — by  adjusting  the  size  and  timing 
of  the  upward  steps  to  the  ability  of  the 
student. 

These  must  be  among  the  basic  principles 
of  any  such  program.  These  are  the  basic 
principles  of  the  SEEK  program. 

My  functions  and  activities  at  the  City 
University  cover  a  wide  range  of  matters  in- 
volving tiie  university's  relations  with  New 
York  City  and  State,  and  also  In  the  aca- 
demic field  of  urban  studies.  But  there  is 
nothing  within  my  area  of  competence  which 
gives  me  the  sense  of  excitement  over  past 
achievements,  and  anticipation  over  future 
ones,  that  involvement  with  the  SEEK  pro- 
gram does.  __„ 

I  know  that  In  speaking  about  the  SEEK 


program  at  these  hearings  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  sympathetic  ears.  Borough  Presi- 
dent Sutton,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly,  provided  the  main  germ  of  the 
Idea  that  has  now  flowered,  and  is  now  the 
SEEK  program  He  was  the  father  of  the  Idea 
and  the  architect  of  the  plan  by  which  that 
Idea  was  put  over  and  became  law. 

Since  then — and  that  was  In  the  svun- 
mer  of  1966 — we  have  tended  and  cultivated 
that  idea  and  have  made  It  live  and  grow. 
But  President  Sutton  has  maintained  his 
sympathetic  interest  In  It  and  concern  for 
it.  We  have  needed  that  Interest  and  sup- 
port, 

I  would  like,  for  a  moment,  to  shift  focus 
and  to  look  at  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
the  kind  of  opportunities  provided  through 
the  SEEK  program,  and  the  relation  between 
that  demand  and  the  supply  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demand  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  2.000  stu- 
dents in  the  SEEK  program  We  are  plan- 
ning to  expand  this  program  to  3,000  next 
September.  We  have  had  waiting  lists  of 
more  than  8,000.  I  believe  that  we  could  have 
a  waiting  list  of  25.000  if  we  advertised  the 
program  broadly  We  do  not. 

Most  of  the  applications  for  inclusion  In 
this  program  come  through  or  from  com- 
munity organizations.  This  is  a  very  special 
characteristic  of  the  SEEK  program  It  in- 
volves the  City  University  with  the  commu- 
nity organizations  which  are  given  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  proposing  the  names 
of  eligible  SEEK  students.  The  commumty 
organizations  have  learned  to  be  conseria- 
tlve  In  their  nominations.  They  have  learned 
to  avoid  nominating  too  many.  In  order  to 
avoid  dlsapfxjlnting  too  many. 

Par  more  are  nominated  than  there  are 
places  open. 

We  try  to  counsel  every  student  who  Is  rec- 
ommended to  us  We  try  to  point  to  other 
educational  opportunities. 

As  far  as  other  college  opportunities  are 
concerned,  there  is  very  little  other  than 
SEEK  in  New  York  City. 

There  is  Project  Apex  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity which  will  be  ending  this  year.  It 
consists  of  60  students. 

There  Is  Upward  Bound  at  Pordham  Uni- 
versity, purely  a  summer  program. 

There  is  Columbia  University's  Double  Dis- 
covery F'rogram,  also  a  summer  program, 
which  consists  of  high  school  students  al- 
ready Involved  in  the  City  University's  Col- 
lege Discovery  Program. 

That  Is  Just  about  It  In  New  York  City. 
If   there   are   additional   programs,   we  at 
City  University  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
about  them.  The  Information  on  such  pro- 
grams Is  not  easy  to  come  by. 

We  have  been  making  a  study  of  these 
programs  at  other  universities  In  the  New 
York  area,  and  have  experienced  substan- 
tial difficulty  In  tracking  down  even  the  basic 
Information  about  them. 

In  general,  the  availability  of  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  in  the  same  categories 
as  those  from  whom  we  recruit  SEEK  stu- 
dents is  extremely  limited.  The  doors  are 
closed.  They  must  be  opened  much  wider 

City  University  has  asserted  as  its  goa:  a 
sufficient  expansion  of  facilities  In  a  suffi- 
cient variety,  to  absorb  every  high  school 
graduate  in  New  York  City  who  wishes  to 
enroll  for  post-high  school  education. 

Let  me  make  clear  and  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  casting  any  reflections  on  any  other 
Institution  in  the  city  or  on  any  other  pro- 
gram. Each  of  these  programs  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  pioneer  program  in  the  uni- 
versity in  question  Much  thought  and  effort 
have  gone.  I  am  sure,  into  developing  them 
and  cultivating  them.  They  are  of  small  scale, 
but  the  difficulties  they  have  encountered  are 
of  very  great  scale.  They  have  not  wished  to 
have  great  failures.  Yet  failure  has  been  the 
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name  of  the  game  In  many  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  along  thege  lines  In 
the   past. 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemjilate,  add- 
ing to  the  experience  of  fallur*  of  these 
young  people.  They  have  had  enoufh  failure. 
Enough  frustraMon.  Enough  dead<^nd  roads 
In  their  lives.  Success,  step  by  8tef%  must  be 
bulJt  Into  these  programs.  That  which  can 
be  labeled  failure  must  be  minlmlard.  Where 
failure  Is  Inevitable,  exit  or  transition  pro- 
grnms  should  be  provided.  This  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  the  SEEK  progrant  This  ne- 
cessity Is  what  presents  difficultly  to  every 
architect  of  such  a  program. 

There  Is  one  major  factor  I  haven't  men- 
tioned pertaining  to  the  SEEK  program — and 


session  of  the  90th  Congress  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  references  in  this 
Chamber  to  the  dual  anniversaries  be- 
ing observed  throughout  1967  by  the 
city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

These  dual  anniversaries,  the  225th 
year  of  Bethlehem's  founding  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  Incorporation  as 
a  Pennsylvania  city,  were  marked  re- 
cently by  the  dedication  of  a  contem- 
porary city  center  complex  which  will 
serve  as  the  center  of  local  government 
for  decades  to  come. 

This  dedication  was  a  proud  moment 


government  so  big  and  so  complex  that  the 
simplest  request  for  help  or  advice  may  tait 
weeks — IX  not  months — for  a  response. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  our  cities 

Our  cities  need  help,  and  they  need  help 
now.  They  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
waste.  They  cannot  afford  to  wait  while  their 
housing  developments  become  deteriorated 
and  overcrowded,  while  their  children  run 
the  streets  or  attend  second-thlrd-and 
fourth-rate  schools. 

They  cannot  afford  to  wait  while  the  sick 
and  injured  seek  admission  to  overcrowded 
and  often  Inadequate  hospitals. 

They  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  approval 
of  the  first  preliminary  Federal  application 
which   only   begins   the  chain  reaction  of  a 


to  all  the  prograrns  with  which  this  hearing     for  every  Bethlehem  citizen   because   it     seemingly  never-ending  procession  of  forms 


Is  concerned — and   that  is  the  question  of 
cost. 

The  SEEK  program  Is  a  somewhat  costly 
program.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  we 
spent  about  $1,600,000  and  calculated  the 
cost  of  the  SEEK  program  at  about  $2,000 
per  student,  without,  of  course,  cc^slderlng 
University  overhead  of  any  kind.  la  the  first 
year  we  did  not  have  enough  monetr  to  con- 
duct the  kind  of  program  we  wanted.  A 
major  number  of  our  enrolled  students  were 
part-time  students.  We  are  now  ptiiMlng  out 
the  part-time  program.  Our  cost  pet  student 


marked  the  first  time  in  Its  history  that 
the  city's  municipal  government  offices 
were  housed  in  a  building  r»eslgned  for 
that  purpose.  This  attractive  new  com- 
plex of  local  government  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  a  city  hall,  public  safety  build- 
ing, central  public  library,  and  a  "town 


It  Is  not  that  Washington  does  not  try  to 
help,  or  does  not  have  good  Ideas,  or  does 
not  care.  It  does. 

But  Washington  Is  Juat  too  big,  too  com- 
plex, and  In  many,  many  Instances.  Just  too 
far  away  to  be  Immediately  helpful  and  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs. 

It  Is  because  State  and  local  government 


hall"  where  city  council  and  other  ofiB-     ^e  not  so  big,  not  so  compUcated.  and  not 
clal  bodies  convene,  has  become  a  source 
of  tremendous  civic  pride. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  In 


In  the  current  year  is  substantially  above     the  dedication  of  this  complex,  both  as 

a  native  citizen  and  the  community's  rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  significant  event  In  a  fine 
city's  development,  I  irisert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  presented  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  by  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,    of    Pennsylvania.    Bethlehem's 


$2,000. 

As  we  Improve  and  refine  upon  the  pro- 
gram, and  build  upon  experience— »8  we  add 
new  elements  to  It — the  cost  Incraases. 

But  we  might  well  consider  this  aost  to  be 
cheap  at  double  the  price.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  we  were  able  to  secure  approval  of 
budget  Increases  to  the  level  of  $3,500,000. 


In  the  next  fiscal  year  we  are  asklnj  for  $10     ma3'or.  H.  Gordon  Payrow.  Jr.,  and  the 
million.  .  .      .       -   _ 


It  Is  not  possible  to  achieve  Impafft  on  the 
students,  on  the  University,  and  on  the 
City  of  New  York  without  paying  the  price. 

But  I.  for  one,  believe  profoundly  that  the 
cost  of  social  Inclusion  Is  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  social  exclusion. 

We  hope  that  the  Mayor,  the  Governor,  the 
State  Legislature,  and  the  City  Council  will 
agree  with  us  when  our  budget  cones  be- 
fore them  for  approval. 

We  believe  that  what  we  are  learning  and 
the  progress  we  are  making  with  the«e  young 
people  and  with  the  problem  of  which  these 
young  people  are  a  part  and  which  they  re- 
flect is  worth  what  we  propose  to  sptnd.  and 
much,  much  more. 

We  cannot  provide  a  cost-beneflt  ratio 
which  can  be  fed  Into  a  computer.  However. 
It  will  be  felt,  In  my  opinion,  and  reflect  It- 
self In  the  history  of  the  times  In  the  years 
to  come. 

Many  of  these  SEEK  students  wjll  take 
advantage  of  the  career  opportunities  which 
will  become  open  to  them.  Many  will  be- 
come  leaders   of   their  communities. 

One  of  the  SEEK  students  said.  Just  the 
other  day.  In  a  discussion  at  which  I  was 
present — "We  can't  let  Grandma  down — or 
the  kids  at  home — or  the  people  In  the  neigh- 
borhood— we  have  got  to  make  it." 

They  are  going  to  make  It.  We  l^ve  got 
to  make  It  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 


BO  far  away,  that  they  can  be  a  genuinely 
constructive  force  In  the  live*  of  the  people 
they  govern — If  they  want  them  to  be. 

That  IB  why  my  administration  has  em- 
barked on  the  most  extensive  program  of  aid 
to  her  cities  In  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Pennsylvania  established  a  department  of 
community  affairs — the  first  in  the  Nation- 
Just  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
beset  our  cities,  and  to  provide  for  future 
growth,  with  a  minimum  of  new  problems. 

And  in  this  first  year  of  my  administration. 

nrp<:irtpnf    r.f   T^^^y,^^v,^^^     /~.i*      ^  „       ^®  ^^"^^  Introduced  a  package  of  legislation 

p!^!tv  ^MV?i.  ^'^^^^^^^"^  S   City   CouncU.      which  m  its  potential  to  aid  Pennsylvania's 

""  "    *"  cities,  goes  further  and  does  more  than  any 


I 


DUAL  ANNIVERSARIES  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BETHLEHEM 

Mr.  W.MJCER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooNmrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKFTR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  times  during  this  first 


Prank  Muhr: 

Rymarks   or  Gov.   RATMOhro   P.   SiiArtR 

The  Impressive  complex  which  we  dedi- 
cate today  is  a  symbol  of  our  belief  In  the 
effectiveness  of  local  government — govern- 
ment which  will,  ultimately,  determine 
whether  the  democratic  Ideals  which  char- 
acterize our  governmental  system  will  stand 
or  fall. 

These  buildings  are  monuments  to  the 
belief  that  people  can  truly  govern  them- 
selves, without  undue  help  from  far-off. 
super-big.  Impossibly  complex  big-brother 
governments. 

That  you  have  felt  the  need  for  these 
buildings,  raised  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
and  then  followed  them  through  the  try- 
ing days  of  construction,  are  absolute  proof 
of  your  own  belief  In  your  need  for  modem 
and  efficient  local  government.  Government 
run  by  people  who  live  down  the  street,  or 
across  the  way,  or  In  the  house  next  door. 

And  because  I  believe — firmly  and  deep- 
ly— In  the  resp>onslblllty  and  effectiveness 
of  local  government — specially  as  typified  by 
your  local  government  here  In  Bethlehem — 
I  have  come  here  to  Join  In  your  dedication 
of  this  complex. 

The  team  effort  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  made  these  buildings  possible 
serve,  as  well,  as  proof  that  "city  hall"  Is 
not  Just  a  building,  not  Just  the  "If  so 
often — and  so  cynically — referred  to  by  too 
many  citizens  of  too  many  communities. 

"City  hall  '  Is  people.  Government  Is  peo- 
ple. And  the  only  reason  for  Its  existence 
is  to  serve  other  people. 

These  buildings  will,  hopefully,  make  it 
easier  for  your  local  government  officials  to 
serve  you  better.  I  congratulate  those  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  the  need  for  these  facili- 
ties, and  I  salute  ai:  the  people  of  Bethlehem 
for  making  them  possible. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  local  govern- 
ment Is  enjoying  new  and  greater  recogni- 
tion. Throughout  the  land,  a  sense  of  dis- 
enchantment Is  developing — disenchantment 
with  the  super-bureaucracy  that  presumably 
has  all  the  answers.  Disenchantment  with  a 


legislative  package  ever  before. 

Among  the  Items  In  this  far-reaching  pack- 
age  are : 

Plans  for  experimental  educational  parbi 
m  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia — providing 
educational  facilities  for  our  children  from 
kindergarten  through  graduate  study.  In  a 
complex  of  classroom  buildings,  llbrarlea. 
grounds  and  other  facilities  related  to  edu- 
cation and  the  most  modern  concepts  In 
urban  planning. 

A  program  to  finance  the  renovation  or 
construction  of  homes  of  persons  living  In 
low-Income  districts:  this  includes  funding 
the  razing  of  deplorable  and  Inadequate 
housing  where  It  currently  exists— and  It 
exists  too  widely  through  Pennsylvania. 

Aid  to  cities  in  their  fights  to  end  bUght, 
slums  and  poor  housing. 

Aid  In  traffic  planning  and  control,  to  give 
our  people  quick  and  easy  access  to  the 
shopping,  cultural,  educational  and  medical 
centers   which   abound   In   our  cities. 

A  minimization  of  red  tape,  so  that  our 
cities  and  our  citizens  may  take  their  prob- 
lems by  the  most  direct  route  to  that  branch 
of  state  government  best  equipped  to  give 
help  and  counsel. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  has  passed 
both  House  and  Senate  to  expand  the  hous- 
ing and  redevelopment  assistance  law  to  In- 
clude funds  for  a  simpler  participation  In 
the  model  cities  program:  demolition  of 
substandard  housing;  urban  beautlflcatlon 
and  building  code  enforcement.  I  signed  that 
amendment  Into  law  lost  week. 

You  might  recall,  by  the  way,  that  Penn- 
sylvania began  Its  own  version  of  a  model 
cities  program  this  summer,  when  It  appeared 
that  Federal  funds  for  the  program  would 
be  tied  up  and  slow  In  coming  for  an  unduly 
long  time. 

We  are  also  seeking  $2  million  to  make 
our  Pennsylvania  Housing  Agency  a  truly 
useful  tool  In  securing  adequate  housing  for 
the  low-  and  middle-Income  groups  of  our 
State.  This  money  would  be  used  primarily 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  private  businesses  In  the 
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revltallzatlon  of  our  blighted  areas,  and  the 
creation  of  a  pool  of  low -Interest  mortgage 
money  for  families  who  want  decent  hous- 
Uig  but  cannot  afford  the  Interest  rates 
charged  by  conventional  lending  Institutions. 

We  have,  this  past  summer,  opened  Gov- 
ernor's branch  offices,  designed  to  provide 
information  services  Immediately  to  the 
residents  of  our  urban  centers  who  need  help 
in  finding  Jobs,  housing  and  help  In  the 
other  Important  areas  of  living. 

We  have  done  all  this  In  the  sincere  belief 
that  for  our  people  and  our  cities  to  be  served 
best,  there  must  be  a  new  partnership  among 
governments.  The  State  and  the  municipality 
have  their  own  respective  roles  to  play  in  the 
governing  of  their  people. 

Pennsylvania  Is  spearheading  the  crusade 
to  give  government  back  to  the  people.  It 
has  created  a  new  program  for  the  improve- 
ment and  streamlining  of  our  cities.  Penn- 
sylvania Is  In  the  front  ranks  of  the  drive 
to  establish  a  new  partnership  which  give  a 
new  voice  to  the  municipality.  Its  people,  and 
their  elected  representatives. 

Thank  you. 

Dedication  by  H.  Gordon  Patbow.  Jr., 
Mayor.   November  28,   1967 

Bethlehem    has    come    a    long    way  .  .  . 
from  a  log  cabin  to  this  city  center. 

It  took  time — 225  years. 

It  took  people — people  with  the  stock  who 
had  been  brave  enough  to  cross  an  ocean 
to  find  the  right. 

The  20th  century  Bethlehemlte  crossed 
a  river  and  a  creek  to  make  this  govern- 
mental home. 

That  took  bravery,  too — 60  years  of  It. 

So  here  we  are  today  .  .  .  only  a  short 
walk  from  where  Bethlehem  became 
Bethlehem. 

Today  Is  a  proud  time  for  me.  And  for 
you. 

We  stand   on  grround  that  makes   us  one. 

It  Is  a  proud  time  for  you  and  me  .  .  . 
only  eclipsed  by  that  Christmas  eve  when, 
In  a  log  cabin,  the  decision  was  made  to 
build  a  Bethlehem  to  become  a  beacon  for 
s  new  life. 

That  pioneering  life  has  been  injected 
In  a  number  of  directions — but  none  so 
great  as  what  we  ...  at  this  moment  .  .  . 
see  before  us. 

This  Is  not  a  monument  to  you — or  to 
me.  It  belongs  to  everyone. 

It  belongs  to  an  Archibald  Johnston 
who  had  the  wisdom  to  see  Bethlehem's 
needs. 

It  belongs  to  the  administrations  follow- 
ing him,  like  an  Earl  E.  Schaffer  who  had 
tried  to  get  a  city  center  off  the  ground. 

It  belongs  to  these  660  municipal  em- 
ployes who.  though  they  physically  didn't 
build  this,  grew  callouses  but  were  not  cal- 
loused In  trying  to  bring  this  achievement 
to  pass. 

But  most  of  all,  this  before  you  belongs 
to  .  .  .  you. 

You've  hoped  for  It;  wanted  It;  strived 
for  It:  worked  for  It. 

There  Isn't  a  living  soul  who  can  pass 
through  the  doors  of  that  library,  for  In- 
stance, without  knowing  there  are  people 
.  .  .  like  you  .  .  .  who  care  enough  to  see 
to  It  that  generations  of  today  and  tomor- 
row have  the  world  before  them  at  easy 
reach. 

I  saw  a  pretty  little  girl  In  the  audience 
Klm  Amment. 

She  represents  today  .  .  .  but  mostly 
tomorrow. 

If  she  wants  to,  she  can  spend  as  much 
time  as  she  wants  of  her  growlng-up  In  an 
honest-to-goodness  library — built  as  a  li- 
brary for  her  .  .  .  and  for  us. 

Mayt)e  we're  not  smart  enough  about  a 
lot  of  things.  And,  maybe  our  forefathers 
weren't,  either. 

But   they   tried — and  so  must  we. 


Lets  look  at  that  public  safety  building. 

It  holds  the  key  to  safety  in  Bethlehem. 
It  holds  the  hope  that  the  men  and  women 
In  that  structure  will  watch  after  our 
physical  well-being. 

I  trust  them  to  do  their  Job  In  any  place. 
But  you  and  I  have  given  them  the  tool  of 
efficiency. 

Just  think.  We've  been  blessed  with  kids 
like  Thomas  Gunn  who  didn't  think  of 
himself  .  .  .  but  of  other  .  .  .  when  he 
Jumped  Into  ley  waters  of  the  canal  to 
rescue  a  kid  he  barely  knew. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  why  the  safety- 
minded  generation  of  today  Is  flanked  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Police  Bureau  and  of  the 
Fire  Bureau  (Donaher  and  Schweder)  to 
symbolize  what  the  people  Inside  strive  for. 

And  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  turn  to  the  town  hall. 
It's  derrlng-do,  too.  Isn't  It? 

But  Its  glassed  walls  mirror  the  comfort 
of  a  free  world. 

They,  In  1741,  on  a  blustery  Christmas 
eve,  met  In  a  cold  log  cabin  they  shared 
with  everyone  to  foster  freedom  of  religion. 

Today  this  20th  century  building  belongs 
to  us  and  to  Capf.  George  Hanley  who  re- 
turns from  Vietnam,  a  hotbed  of  democracy 
versus   communlBm. 

His  actions  will  be  words  in  this  town 
hall  of  ours,  for  you  and  I  Intend  not  to 
waste  time  and  talent  we  have  to  let  de- 
mocracy speak  for  all  of  us. 

And,  now,  turn  to  the  home  of  govern- 
ment— our  city  hall  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. You  and  I  built  It — together. 

From  It,  hopefully,  will  come  the  courage 
and  wisdom  that  nourished  a  new  Bethle- 
hem .  .  .  buUt  by  proud  people  In  a  proud 
city. 

We  dedicate  these  buildings  to  you! 


a  symbol  of  unity,  of  purpose,  of  achieve- 
ment by  all  of  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Bethlehem. 

It  Is  always  a  hazardous  and  onerous  task 
to  single  out  a  group  or  groups,  responsible 
for  a  project  of  this  magnitude  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  no  one  group,  or  groups,  had  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  responsibility,  or  the  initiative 
for  this  complex. 

X  do,  however,  believe  It  Is  salutary  and 
proper,  to  acknowledge  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
for  building  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  BoUand 
Adams  for  his  gift  to  the  library,  which 
sparked  the  fund  drive  and  lent  impetus  to 
the  drive,  making  It  possible  to  build  the 
library. 

Bethlehem  has  a  rich  heritage.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  the  Founding  Moravian  Fathers 
could  see  this  complex,  so  close  to  some  of 
their  first  buildings,  they  would  be  pleased. 

On  this  dedication  day  I  Invite  all  of  you 
to  join  us  In  a  spirit  of  unity  and  purpose,  so 
that  together  we  can  keep  Bethlehem  grow- 
ing and  make  It  a  fine  place  to  live,  for  us — 
and  our  children. 


Remarks  by  Frank  Muhr,  President  of 
Bethlehem  City  Council,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion OK  the  City  Center  Complex,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1967 

Rev.  Clergy.  Congressman  Rooney,  Mr. 
Mayor,  honored  guests,  and  fellow  citizens  of 
Bethlehem,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
Council  I  extend  greetings  to  all  of  you  and 
hope  that  you  will  share  in  our  pride  as  we 
dedicate  this  fine  City  Center  Complex,  con- 
sisting of  the  Administration  Building.  Pub- 
lic Safety  Building.  Public  Library  and  the 
circular  shaped  Town  Hall,  for  public  and 
official  meetings. 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  Bethlehem. 
This  Is  a  proud  day  for  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Bethlehem  because  the  dedication  of 
this  complex  marks  a  milestone  In  the  city's 
progress.  It  marks  the  realization,  the  fulfill- 
ment, the  fruition  of  plans  conceived  In  1956. 
The  need  for  adequate  city  government  fa- 
cilities has  been  recognized  by  every  mayor 
since  the  Incorporation  of  the  three  bor- 
oughs— West  Bethlehem,  South  Bethlehem 
and  Bethlehem — into  the  City  of  Bethlehem 
In  1917. 

No  longer  do  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Bethlehem  have  to  be  ajxjlogetlc  about  their 
City  Hall.  They  can  now  point  with  pride  to 
their  new  city  government  facilities. 

No  longer  will  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Bethlehem,  or  visitors  to  our  fair  city,  have 
to  determine  first  of  all,  where  their  business 
can  be  conducted  or  transacted. 

Should  they  go  to  623  Eighth  Avenue,  46 
East  Broad  Street,  53  East  Broad  Street. 
Third  and  Brodhead  Ave.,  100  East  Third 
Street,  Sixth  and  Atlantic  Streets,  or  11  West 
Market  Street. 

Today,  the  official  address  for  our  City 
Government  and  Public  Library  Is  10  East 
Church  Street.  Not  a  "Hodge-Podge"  or  a 
conglomeration,  spread  over  the  entire  city, 
but  one  beautiful,  centralized  complex. 

The  practical  Importance  of  having  the 
city  government  under  one  roof  is  ob%'louB. 
But  this  complex  represents  more  than  brick 
and  stone,  mortar,  steel  and  granite  These 
buildings  can  well  be  regarded  as  s  symbol— 


MEMORIAL  RESOLUTION  FOR  JOHN 
CHAPMAN  BELL 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  Stephens]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  wels  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  Mr  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember, the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Bar  Associa- 
tion held  memorial  exercises  for  John 
Chapman  Bell.  His  untimely  death  at  51 
cut  short  a  life  already  spent  in  dedicat«l 
service  to  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
church,  his  city,  his  county,  his  Stat«, 
and  his  country.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
Bible  verse  that  reads  "No  greater  love 
hath  any  man  than  that  he  lay  do'R-n  his 
life  for  a  friend"  meant  that  a  man  must 
actually  die  to  show  this  height  of  devo- 
tion. But  after  knowing  John  Bell  the 
verse  has  taken  on  a  changed  significance 
for  me.  He  gave  his  life,  not  Just  once, 
but  each  day  for  his  friends. 

The  memorial  resolution  fully  describes 
John  Bell's  Ufe.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Robert  C.  Nor- 
man, chairman:  George  Hains;  Henr>-  J. 
Heffernan:  Lansing  B  Lee,  Jr.;  Max 
Rubenstein.  and  Samuel  C.  Waller. 

Aft«r  adoption  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Augusta  Bar  Association.  It  was 
presented  to  the  superior  court  of  Rich- 
mond County  by  Henry  P.  Eve,  president 
of  the  Augusta  bar.  and  by  order  of 
Judge  F.  Frederick  Kennedy,  the  me- 
morial has  been  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  records  of  that  court.  I  would 
like  to  present  the  same  resolution  to  the 
Congress  so  that  this  memoriEd  to  my 
friend  may  become  a  permanent  record  of 
the  United  States: 

Memorial  Resoltttion;  John  Chapmak 
Bell 

John  Chapman  BeU  was  bom  in  Augusta, 
Richmond  County.  Georgia,  on  January  26 
1916.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  Harry 
H.  Bell,  an  outstanding  businessman  who 
participated  In  many  enterprises  for  the 
advancement  of  Augusta.  His  forbears  lived 
In  our  neighboring  County  of  Columbia  The 
mother  of  John.  Esther  Chapman  Bell,  was 
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a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  itancock 
County,  Georgia. 

As  a  lad  John  attended  Monte  Sand  Oram- 
mar  School,  where  he  participated  In  all 
forms  of  sports,  particularly  basebaJJ,  play- 
ing In  the  then  locally  famous  NeHliLeague, 
composed  of  all  the  competing  g^mmar 
schools  of  this  city.  He  was  an  honor  student 
at  Monte  Sano,  and,  upon  graduation,  he 
received  the  award  for  U\e  most  outstanding 
t>oy  at  Monte  Sano  School.  Thl»  small  medal 
was  to  mean  more  to  him  In  retrospect  than 
almost  any  of  the  many  other  honors  he 
received  In  later  life.  { 

At  the  Academy  of  Richmond  Counfty,  John 
was  President  of  his  class  three  out  of  the 
four  years,  excelled  In  track  and  field  events, 
and  was  a  crack  shot  on  the  rifle  t»am.  He 
was  &n  honor  graduate  scholastlcallj  and  In 
military  science  and  was  one  of  qie  very 
few  In  the  history  of  the  school  tc«  receive 
during  his  Junior  year  the  highest  aw»rd  that 
can  come  to  a  young  man  at  that  Institu- 
tion— the  coveted  gold  "R"  for  combined  ex- 
cellence In  athletics  and  scholarsWp  and 
character. 

John  then  entered  the  Junior  Ccdiege  of 
Augusta,  now  Augusu  College,  where  his 
outstanding  career  continued  for  twp  years. 
In  1935  John  enrolled  In  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Law,  where  he  bocame  a 
member  of  Sigma  Nu  Social  Fraternity  and 
Phi  Delta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity.  At  t»e  Uni- 
versity he  formed  many  warm  and  lasting 
friendships  with  fellow  students  throughout 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

He  graduated  from  the  Lumpkin  School 
of  Law  in  1938,  was  admitted  to  the  par  the 
same  year,  and  returned  to  the  plac*  of  his 
birth  to  begin  the  practice  of  law.  Jere  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Harry  H.  Bell,  Jr..  who  had  preceded  iilm  to 
the  Bar.  They  were  to  be  partners  for  all 
the  days  of  John's  legal  career.  The  Unusual 
ties  of  mutual  trust  and  deep  affection  be- 
tween these  two  brothers  and  partners  were 
noted  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  Bfer.  and 
were  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  aomfort 
to  both  of  them  for  all  the  twenty-nlae  years 
of  their  practice  of  the  law  together.  : 

As  war  clouds  gathered,  John  C.  B^l,  who 
had  received  his  commission  as  Lieutenant  In 
the  United  States  Army  while  at  the  Ifmver- 
Blty  of  Georgia,  was  called  to  active  duty  In 
1940  and  ordered  to  report  for  his  flrak  Army 
duty  at  Camp  Wheeler  In  Macon.  It  Iwas  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fortultoioa  eviits  of 
John's  life,  for  it  was  while  he  was  gttend- 
Ing  the  First  Baptist  Church  In  Macon. 
Georgia,  in  1940.  that  he  met  Marth*  Bag- 
garly,  a  graduate  of  Bessie  Tift  College,  who 
was  teaching  school  in  her  native  city. Theirs 
was  a  story  book  romance  and  on  August  21. 
1942,  one  month  before  he  went  oterseas. 
Martha  Baggarly  became  his  bride,  an4,  more 
than  that,  became  his  deepest  love,  hli  truest 
companion,  and  his  highest  and  best  inspira- 
tion. As  the  many  months  of  separation 
caused  by  war  came  on,  distances  between 
John  and  Martha  were  obliterated  by  Clghtly 
letters  and  by  a  mghtly  tryst  at  the  same 
hour  with  a  prayer  for  each  other. 

John  participated  In  the  Invasion  ot  North 
Africa,  landing  at  Casablanca  as  an  Infantry 
Captain  with  the  Third  Infantry  Dtvlslon. 
The  company  under  John's  command  was 
the  closest  to  the  French  lines,  and  thus 
when  the  General  In  command  of  the  defense 
of  the  City  of  Casablanca  decided  to  surren- 
der. It  was  to  the  young  Infantry  Cbptaln 
from  Augusta  that  he  surrendered  his  fcword. 
The  Third  Infantry  Division  participated 
In  the  desert  fighting  which  ended  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Allied  armle*  in  Africa,  and  John  went 
forward  to  participate  with  his  comrades  In 
the  Invasion  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Notable  In 
his  wartime  career  was  his  service  on  the  staff 
of  General  L>'man  L  Lemnltzer,  who  later 
was  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  and  who  through 
the  years  remained  Johns  warm  and  cordial 
friend. 


John  subsequently  was  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  British  General  Sir  Harold  .Alexander, 
as  Liaison  Offlcer  for  the  British  forces  on 
Malta.  TTils  was  the  headquarters  from  which 
the  entire  battle  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Southern  Europe  was  directed. 
Night  after  night  the  Allied  forces  on  Malta 
were  bombed  mercilessly  by  German  air  at- 
tacks. On  one  occasion  John  was  lying  In  bed 
when  an  air  attack  came  and  he  recalled 
some  small  task  to  be  performed  In  the  map 
room  of  the  headquarters.  Leaving  his  bed 
for  only  ten  minutes,  he  returned  to  And  that 
there  had  been  a  direct  bomb  hit  on  his 
quarters  and  that  his  bed,  which  he  had  left 
only  ten  minutes  before,  had  been  blown  up. 

For  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
his  country  and  to  the  Allied  forces,  John 
received  six  Victory  Stars,  one  Invasion  Ar- 
rowhead, the  Combat  Infantry  Badge,  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

During  his  military  career  he  was  succes- 
sively promoted  from  Second  Lieutenant  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 

With  the  war  won,  John  returned  home 
to  resume  his  practice  of  law  and  to  plunge 
Into  the  civic,  religious,  and  political  life 
of  his  community  and  his  State.  He  an- 
nounced as  a  candidate  for  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  In  1949,  was  elected  and 
served  with  distinction  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  as  had  his  grandfather  before  him.  He 
worked  diligently  on  reapportionment  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  then  Governor  Tal- 
madge,  he  Introduced  the  resolution  creating 
Talmadge  Hospital. 

John  always  had  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  General  Assembly.  His  conduct 
In  Atlanta,  as  his  conduct  In  Augusta,  was 
above  reproach.  His  clean  life,  his  gentle- 
ness, his  devotion  to  truth  marked  him  out 
as  a  leader  among  men.  It  was  one  of  the 
real  marks  of  John's  life  and  career  that 
while  he  was  exceedingly  tolerant  of  the 
enjoyment  by  others  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
he  politely  and  without  embarrassment  con- 
sistently declined  to  partake  thereof.  On 
occasion  this  called  for  good  natured  Joshing, 
which  John  enjoyed  as  much  as  did  his  col- 
leagues In  the  General  Assembly. 

Again  In  1963  and  1964  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  Richmond 
County  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia. 
An  active  Democrat,  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Tenth  District  Democratic  Committee, 
and  was  a  close  personal  friend  and  confidant 
of  our  Democratic  Congressman,  Honorable 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr. 

John's  legal  practice  grew  and  prospered. 
He  was  City  Attorney  for  Grovetown.  He  was 
attorney  for  the  Augusta-Richmond  County 
Planning  Commission  and  worked  diligently 
in  the  drafting  of  our  comprehensive  zoning 
laws.  Popular  with  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Bar,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Augusta 
Bar  Association,  President  of  the  Augusta 
Circuit  Bar  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Georgia.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Solicitor 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Augusta  Circuit, 
and  served  with  distinction  as  President  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School  Alumni 
Association.  On  one  occasion  with  consider- 
able courage  he  became  a  candidate  for 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Augusta 
Circuit,  and  while  he  was  defeated  for  this 
position.  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  respect  and 
honor  of  his  own  people  who  knew  him  best 
that  he  carried  his  own  home  County  of 
Richmond. 

John's  Interest  In  his  community  was  not 
alone  In  Its  political  life,  but  In  Its  civic  life. 
He  was  a  member  and  a  Director  of  the 
Klwanls  Club,  the  Cancer  Society,  and  the 
TB  Association.  He  served  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Augusta,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Richmond  County  Game  and 
Fish  Club.  He  became  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Augtista  College 
Foundation,  and  In  1967.  shortly  before  his 


death,  he  was  deservedly  awarded  the  Out- 
standing Alumnus  Award  of  Augusta  College 

It  was  Sir  James  Barrle  who  said, 

"God  gave  us  memory  so  that  we  can  en- 
Joy  June  roses  In  December." 

There  are  many  warm  and  Inspiring  mem- 
ories of  our  friend  and  fellow  attorney  that 
all  of  us  shall  continue  to  cherish  through 
the  years. 

His  love  of  family  was  deep  and  abiding. 
At  Christmastime  he  always  saw  that  each 
member  of  the  family  had  a  gift  which  he 
or  she  particularly  wanted,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  or  sacrifice  Involved. 

He  loved  the  out-of-doors  with  a  love 
that  was  genuine  and  deep,  and  nothing  gave 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  plan  a  camping 
trip  for  his  entire  family,  or  to  take  his  bova 
fishing  or  hunting,  or  to  take  the  entire  fam- 
ily to  the  mountains  to  dig  for  rocks,  rubles, 
quartz  and  crystal.  Oftentimes  he  would  de- 
cline hunting  trips  or  outings  with  his  many 
friends  to  be  with  his  family. 

On  his  camping  trips  with  his  bovs,  his 
great  plen.sure  was  to  have  other  fathers  and 
their  sons  Join  them  and  to  sit  around  the 
campflre  swapping  stories,  talking  of  the 
stars  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  or  of  politics 
and  law. 

One  of  the  many  legacies  John  has  left  to 
many  of  his  brothers  at  the  bar  Is  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors;  of  fishing, 
at  which  John  excelled,  and  of  himtlng,  which 
he  greatly  enjoyed  and  at  which  he  was  very 
proficient. 

John  Bell  had  a  stimulating  zest  for  living 
and  received  enjoyment  from  simple  things 
as  well  as  great  and  unusual  occasions.  We 
can  hear  him  even  now  as  he  extolled  the 
virtues  of  fresh  ground  pepper,  which  he  dis- 
covered In  his  later  years,  or  the  fresh  to- 
matoes, cucumbers  and  lettuce  which  his 
wife  grew  In  her  garden,  or  his  obvious  en- 
JojTnent  In  telling  In  glowing  terms  of  the 
wonders  of  attending  a  "rock-swapping"  In 
the  mountains  to  which  people  came  from 
miles  around  to  share  and  exchange  their 
many  discoveries  which  they  had  dug  from 
the  good  earth. 

His  was  an  unusual  capacity  for  friend- 
ship— friendship  with  men  from  all  walks  of 
life.  He  somehow  always  had  time  for  friend- 
ship and  many  of  us  will  remember  htm  for 
his  warm,  generous  and  sincere  devotion  to 
his  friends. 

John  was  good  company  He  had  a  ready 
wit,  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  a  Joyous  and 
Infectious  laugh.. 

Carlyle  once  said : 

"A  laugh  to  be  Joyous  must  fiow  from  a 
Joyous  heart,  and  without  kindness  there 
can  be  no  true  Joy." 

John's  wit  was  never  sarcastic,  never 
causing  embarrassment  or  discomfiture  to 
others.  His  was  a  kindness,  a  gentleness,  a 
thoughtfulness — almost  a  tenderness — to- 
ward his  fellow  man  that  endeared  him  to 
all. 

John  was  in  great  demand  as  a  toast- 
master,  as  a  sp)e8ker,  and  as  an  Introducer. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  original  with  him. 
It  was  always  clean,  spontaneous,  and  never 
at  the  expense  of  others.  He  found  no  greater 
delight  than  at  the  banquet  table  with  good 
friends,  good  food,  and  good  humor. 

As  William  Wordsworth  said,  eo  we  who 
were  John's  friends  can  say: 

"The  beet  portion  of  a  good  man's  life  Is 
his  little  nameless  and  unremembered  acts 
of  kindness  and  of  love." 

Another  of  John's  great  traits  was  his  deep 
concern  for  humanity.  esp>eclally  the  un- 
fortunate and  oppressed,  which  concern 
never  allowed  a  troubled  spirit  within  him 
to  rest.  His  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
the  less  fortunate  was  made  manifest  by  his 
constant  questioning,  not  only  of  his  family 
and  friends,  but  of  himself,  searching  for  the 
means  for  redressing  the  wrongs  that  always 
seemed  to  exist. 

One  of  John's  friends  from  college  days  Is 
the    present    United    States    Senator    from 
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Georgia,  Honorable  Herman  E.  Talmadge.  At 
the  request  of  your  Committee,  Senator  Tal- 
madge   has    penned    his    remembrances     of 

John :  _^ 

"I  pledged  John  C.  Bell  to  Sigma  Nu  Fra- 
ternity as  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1934  or  1935.  He  impressed  me  at 
that  time  and  throughout  his  life. 

"He  was  a  man  of  sterling  Integrity  and 
independence  of  mind.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
beard  him  In  my  life  say  a  mean  thing  about 
any  individual.  I  never  heard  of  him  demon- 
gtrstlng  any  spirit  of  vengeance  or  vlndlc- 
Uveness  or  any  quality  that  we  normally 
recognize  as  a  trait  of  human  nature.  He  was 
clean  mentally  and  morally  and  truly  lived 
by  the  precepts  of  our  Maker." 

This  Committee  would  not  be  true  to  its 
task  If  we  did  not  at  last  speak  of  John 
Bell's  faith  In  God.  The  well  springs  of 
John's  life,  career,  and  character  were  derived 
from  his  deep  religious  faith.  To  all  of  us 
John's  religious  faith  was  both  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  example  He  never  paraded  his 
religion— but  It  was  always  there — guiding 
him  and  Ughtlng  up  his  life.  His  was  not 
a  Sunday  religion.  It  was  not  an  assumed 
piety.  It  was  as  natural  and  as  much  a  part 
of  his  life  as  the  air  he  breathed.  He  early 
was  baptized  Into  his  faith,  and  all  of  his 
Ute  he  generously  gave  of  his  talents  and  his 
possessions  to  his  church.  He  served  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Augusta  in  almost  every 
conceivable  capacity.  In  turn  the  members  of 
bis  church  conferred  upon  him  the  tinusual 
distinction  of  electing  him  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Deaoons  for  five  terms,  the  long- 
est period  of  service  to  the  church  In  this 
capacity  since  the  tenure  of  another  beloved 
member  of  the  Bar,  Major  J.  C.  C.  Black. 

He  met  his  wife  and  lifetime  compenlon 
while  attending  church  as  a  bachelor  soldier. 
His  prayer  life  and  his  Bible  sustained  him 
through  three  long  years  of  heavy  fighting, 
of  peril,  and  of  loneliness. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
taught  the  Fellowship  Bible  Class  and  as  he 
Uught.  It  was  always  to  proclaim  the  love 
of  God  for  all  men.  regardless  of  their  creed 
or  color.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  from  one  of 
his  favorite  poems  the  beautiful  words  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttler: 

"I  know  not  where  His  Islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  In  air, 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

And  when  this  Joyous,  zestful.  kindly  soul 
came  to  face  suddenly  and  without  warning 
the  last  dread  foe  of  leukemia,  friends  liter- 
ally by  the  hundreds  flocked  to  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  or  sent  flowers  and  letters  and 
gifts  to  him.  And  even  from  his  sick  bed,  the 
glow  of  his  life  was  not  dimmed.  He  spoke  of 
his  Illness  with  frankness,  without  bitter- 
ness, and  without  fear,  for  constantly  beside 
him  and  almost  constantly  in  his  hands  or 
across  his  chest  In  his  bed  was  his  Bible.  And 
many  times  he  read  It.  and  most  often  he 
read  one  of  his  favorite  Scriptures: 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 

sword?  .  .  .  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are 

more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
loved  us. 

"For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come. 

"Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  In  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord." 

It  seems  fitting  that  as  we  seek  to  memo- 
rialize and  preserve  as  best  we  can  the  bright, 
happy  memories  of  our  departed  brother,  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  pay  our  final  tribute 
to  John  Chapman  Bell  In  the  words  of  the 
Book  he  loved  so  well,  for  with  these  words 
we  describe  both  his  life  and  our  own  deep- 
est sentiments. 


"And  now  abldeth  faith,  hope  and  love. 
These  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 


CHAIRMAN    POAGE    ADDRESSES 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday,  Tuesday,  December  12,  our 
great  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage. 
of  Texas,  spoke  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  Chicago,  111. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
present  and  hear  this  address,  but  I  have 
secured  a  copy  of  It  and  recognize  in 
it  a  landmark  that  needs  to  be  shared 
with  all  Americans,  especially  our  friends 
in  the  cities  who  buy  farm  products.  To 
them  I  commend  this  speech  and  re- 
spectfully urge  that  they  read  it  in  their 
own  interest. 

Earlier  this  year  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  introduce  Chairman  Poage  to  my 
own  constituents  in  Tifton,  Ga.  In  com- 
mending this  speech  to  my  colleagues  to- 
day I  have  this  opportunity  of  using  this 
same  introduction  as  a  preface.  It  is  as 
follows: 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  series  of 
articles  that  has  run  many  years  In  a  well- 
known  magazine  called  "The  most  unforget. 
table  character  I  have  ever  known." 

Well,  today's  speaker  is  such  a  person — 
completely  unforgettable,  especially  if  you 
have  known  him  as  well  as  I  have  known  him 
these  past  2 1/2  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  experiences  I  have  had 
In  Washington  Is  a  close  working  relationship 
with  this  remarkable  person.  I  might  add 
that  my  respect  for  him  grows  with  each  new 
experience. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  few  of  the  ways  he  de- 
serves the  adjective  "remarkable"  or  "un- 
forgettable." 

He  is  probably  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  on  the  subject  of  American  agriculture 
m  the  world  today.  This  was  true  for  a  long 
time  even  before  he  became  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  comes 
about  mainly  because  of  an  intense  Interest 
In  every  phase  of  the  subject  over  a  life- 
time of  actual  farming  plus  27  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  committee  and  also  plus  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  gift  of  total  and  in- 
stant recall  of  everything  he  has  ever  learned. 
and  also  plus  an  ability  to  perform  lightning 
speed  calculation  like  an  IBM  machine.  If 
you  think  there  is  anyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  a  broader  knowl- 
edge, you  Just  ask  one  of  their  experts  who 
has  come  over  to  Capitol  Hill  from  time  to 
time  to  withstand  his  cross  examination 

Our  speaker  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
traveled  men  In  Government — certainly  In 
the  Congress — yet  I  am  sure  he  never  went 
on  a  pleasure  Junket  In  his  life.  I  have  never 
been  with  him,  but  thoee  who  have  describe 
him  as  a  whirlwind  of  activity  learning 
everything  there  Is  to  know  about  the  coun- 
try he  visits  or  passes  through  as  It  relates 
to  American  agriculture. 

He  Is  a  masterful  debater  and  when  a  col- 
league expects  to  oppose  him  In  the  arena  of 
the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
he  had  better  be  prepared,  because  Bob  Poaoi 
will  be  prepared.  He  carries  into  every  de- 


bate an  enthusiasm  for  his  position,  which 
is  intense,  gains  momentum  as  it  progresses, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  some  classic 
stories.  One  of  these  stories  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  he  practiced  law  In  Waco.  Tex  A 
stranger  was  In  town  and  visiting  m  an  office 
about  two  blocks  from  the  courthouse  when 
through  the  window  they  heard  the  sound 
of  someone  making  a  terrific  speech.  He  was 
just  "laying  It  on."  "What's  '..hat'"  asked  the 
visitor,  and  was  told.  "Oh,  that's  Bob  Poack 
up  at  the  courthouse  taking  a  default  judg- 
ment In  justice  court."  If  you  want  a  sample 
of  this  forensic  enthusiasm,  you  Just  get 
him  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  skip- 
row  planting  in  the  cotton  program! 

Bob  Poaoe  Is  a  chairman  who  keeps  con- 
trol of  his  committee  by  keeping  the  respect 
of  his  committee  members.  He  presides  with 
great  fairness.  He  probably  exceeds  every 
chairman  in  Washington  In  giving  consid- 
eration to  freshmen  members.  He  is  the  ulti- 
mate in  patience  until  he  becomes  convinced 
the  other  member  Is  taking  advantage  of 
him.  He  then  takes  appropriate  action  In 
the  most  F>o£ltlve  sort  of  way. 

Our  speaker  was  educated  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Colorado,  and  the 
Umverslty  of  Texas.  While  farming  and  prac- 
ticuig  law  in  Waco  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Texas  Senate  before  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1936 — that  was  31  years  ago.  He 
served  14  years  as  vice  chairman  before  be- 
coming chairman  this  yeaj. 

Summing  It  up,  we  are  privileged  to  have 
speak  to  us  today  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  one  of  the  most  important  men 
in  American  Agriculture,  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  you  have  given  me  the  honor 
of  introducing  my  great  chairman,  the  Con- 
gressman from  the  11th  District  of  Texas, 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,    the   Honorable    W.    R     ("Bob") 

POACE. 

How  Well  Will  Americans  Eat  in  thx  Ykae 

2000? 
(Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poagx,  before 

the  American  Farm  Bureau  Convention  In 
Chicago.  111.,  December  12.  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman;  It  Ls  customary  to  say:  "I 
am  happy  to  be  here  today,"  so  let  me  hasten 
to  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  am  Indeed  happy 
to  be  meeting  with  this,  the  largest  farm 
organization  In  the  world.  And  I  am  happy 
to  be  In  Chicago,  both  because  Chicago  has 
a  long  history  as  an  agriculture  center  and 
because  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  type  of  people  with  whom  I  want  to 
reason. 

Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  a  few  months  ago  I  have  felt 
that  I  had  a  special  responsibility  to  present 
the  farmers"  case  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  big 
cities.  But  like  the  preacher  who  always  finds 
himself  preaching  to  the  faithful,  who  do  not 
need  his  message,  I  have  too  often  found 
myself  talking  to  producers,  like  you,  who 
actually  know  more  about  the  relationship 
between  farm  prices  and  production  than  I 
do.  I  hope  that  together  we  can  have  the  at- 
tention of  urban  people,  without  hitting 
them  over  the  head  with  a  two-by-four, 
because  I  feel  that  they  probably  have  even 
more  at  stake  than  you.  as  producers,  have 
In  the  answer  to  the  question  of  our  ability 
to  feed  and  clothe  our  people  In  the  Tear 

2000. 

At  the  first  mention  of  the  Year  2000  one 
Is  Inclined  to  think  of  a  distant  fi.;ture.  Yet. 
that  Is  Just  32  years  and  18  days  away.  Re- 
versing the  calendar,  that  would  put  us  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  Depression,  a  period 
that  doesnt  seem  very  long  to  many  of  us. 
So.  it  Is  high  time  we  give  thought  to  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  our  people  when  the  2l6t  Century 
arrives. 

During  the  past  32  years  there  have  been 
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drastic  changes  In  the  social  malct-up  and 
economics  of  America.  We  have  seati  an  ac- 
celerated movement  of  the  population  from 
the  country  to  the  cities  and  url^n  areas. 
We  have  seen  the  population  of  ttiB  nation 
Increase  from  127  million  people  I4  1935  to 
200  million  people,  a  mark  reached  Just  last 
month.  In  that  time  the  number  of  persons 
living  on  farms  has  decreased  fron»  30  mil- 
lion In  1937,  the  year  I  came  to  Coqgress.  to 
less  than  11  million  today.  Yet.  we  hfave  seen 
such  great  advances  In  agrlcultuml  tech- 
nology and  farm  practices  that  our  people 
are  now  eating  better  and  are  bette^  clothed 
than  ever  before.  The  obvious  question,  then. 
Is  "How  Well  Win  Americans  Eat  In  the  Year 
2000?"  When  our  population  will  |fcach  an 
e.stlmated  300  million.  T 

In  answering  the  question  whetl*r  Agri- 
culture can  continue  to  meet  the  Remands 
of  such  a  population,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  for  the  past  100  years  there  ha$  been  a 
steady  flow  of  farm  people  Into  otIt  cities. 
This  Is  still  going  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
million  people  a  year  from  the  farme  to  the 
cities.  And  this  Includes  200.000  young  peo- 
ple For  every  177  rural  youngsters  who  reach 
working  age  today  there  are  only  100  Jobs 
available  In  the  countryside.  As  early  as  1917. 
Americans  were  beginning  to  recognize  some 
of  the  Implications  of  this  migration.  In  that 
World  War  I  year  there  was  a  popular  song 
which,  referring  to  the  Dough  Boy%  asked: 
"HoWre  You  Going  to  Keep  Them  Down  on 
the  Farm,  After  They've  seen  Pare-e^?" 

Right  here,  I'm  reminded  of  a  stofy  stem- 
ming from  debate  In  the  Texas  Strfte  Sen- 
ate, where  I  served  before  coming  to  the 
Congress.  A  bill  was  under  consideration 
to  do  away  with  executions  by  hatiglng — 
to  require  the  use  of  the  electric  ckalr  In- 
stead. The  bill  also  provided  that  itpon  Its 
passage  executions  no  longer  should  (be  held 
In  the  county  seats  but  at  the  Stale  peni- 
tentiary. The  bill  passed,  but  over  Jjhe  ob- 
jections of  one  senator  who  declared  that 
historically,  hangings  had  been  a  s(|urce  of 
Interest  and  much  entertainment  i|i  many 
of  the  county  seats  In  rural  communities. 
He    ruefully    noted    that,    even    th*n,    the 

youth  were  leaving  the  country  for  the 
cities  and  that  this  bill  was  Just  o^e  more 
step  to  speed  up  the  migration. 

Maybe  we  haven't  provided  enough  of  the 
right  kind  of  entertainment  In  the  fountry. 
Anyway,  we  do  still  have  the  very  *eal  and 
crucial  problem  of  migration  from  our  farms 
to  our  cities.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  drain- 
ing our  farms  of  needed  brains  anil  man- 
power. On  the  other  hand  we  are' adding 
tremendously  to  the  housing  and  to  tie  relief 
problems  of  our  cities. 

The  population  of  the  world.  It  Js  esti- 
mated, will  reach  six  billion  persona  by  the 
Year  2000.  The  United  States  will  acc«(unt  for 
only  Ave  percent  of  that,  although  we  will 
still  probably  be  the  major  supplier  of  food 
and  fiber.  Throughout  most  of  historical 
times  world  population  has  been  6eld  In 
check  by  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  the 
first  1,800  years  of  the  Christian  er».  it  Is 
generally  agreed  that  world  population  Just 
about  doubled,  from  250  million  to  soene  500 
million.  By  1960  It  was  up  to  3  bllllf)n  and 
will  roughly  double  during  the  nex|  thirty 
years. 

There  Is.  therefore,  much  serious  ooncern 
In  our  country  over  our  ability  to  feed  and 
clothe  our  own  people,  twenty,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  but  when  I  try 
to  analyze  this  question  I  find  my«lf  be- 
fuddled and  confvised.  and  I  am  reminded 
of  the  boy  who  was  walking  down  tlje  road 
early  one  morning  dragging  a  rope.  Ainelgh- 
bor  drove  up  and  stopped.  He  sald.l"What 
are  going  to  do  with  the  rope.  Tom?  ^n  you 
going  down  to  the  woods  to  hang  yourself?" 
The  boy  replied.  "No.  I  am  not  going  Id  hang 
myse.'f.  I'm  Just  befuddled  and  confUsed.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  found  thla  ippe  or 
lost  my  mule." 


And  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  should  be 
sounding  the  alarm  of  approaching  famine 
or  whether  I  should  be  seeking  a  more  effec- 
tive balance  between  supply  and  demand. 
Probably  we  should  be  doing  some  of  both 
because  the  ability  of  the  world  to  feed  Itself 
In  the  foreseeable  future  clearly  varies  great- 
ly from  country  to  country — but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  In  every  country  the  ability  to 
Increase  the  production  of  food  dnd  of  fiber 
depends  on  the  ability  of  farmers  to  use  the 
most  modern  techniques,  and  that  this  abil- 
ity In  turn  depends  on  their  ability  to  pay  for 
these  modem  techniques. 

I  have  never  been  too  alarmed  by  the  Mal- 
thuslan  theory  to  the  effect  that  Increases  In 
population  are  bound  to  outrun  Increases  In 
the  supply  of  food  and  fiber.  I  don't  think 
that  this  will  necessarily  occur  In  the  United 
States,  but  I  do  realize  that  in  many  nations 
this  desperate  situation  Is  very  close  and  In 
the  view  of  some  able  analysts  Is  certain  to 
occur  In  the  next  decade — long  before  the 
Year  2000. 

Farmers  now  have  the  technical  know-how 
to  produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  needed  In 
this  country  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  development  and  Improve- 
ments   we   can   reasonably   expect   from   our 
agricultural  schools  and  scientists  over  the 
next   three  decades,   the   output  should   be 
adequate  to  take  care  of  our  needs,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  contribute  mightily  to  the 
needs  of  our  friends  across  the  seas.  Indeed, 
one  of  our   very   practical   problems   of   the 
moment  Is  to  avoid  the  production  of  price- 
depressing    surpluses.    They    are    likely    to 
plague  us  much  longer  than  we  like  to  think. 
What  the  future  holds   In  respect   to  In- 
creased  production   Is   yet   to   be  seen,   but 
there  are  studies  Indicating  that  by  the  Year 
2000  we  will  be  growing  300  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  A  farmer  In  Washington  State  ac- 
tually   grew    182    bushels   on   a   commercial 
farm  year  before  last.  These  studies  Indicate 
a  possible  500  bushels  of  corn.  A  Mississippi 
farmer  has  already  grown  300  bushels,  and 
the   average   In   the  State  of  Illinois  has   In 
several  years  exceeded   100  bushels.  We  are 
told  cows  will  be  bred  to  quadruple  their 
milk   production,   and   cotton   will   be   grown 
with   the    bolls   clu.stered   on   the   top  of    the 
Stalk  to  Increase  the  efflclency  of  mechanical 
pickers.  We  may  have  early  maturing  seeds 
so  that  two  crops  will  be  produced  a  year  In- 
stead   of   one    for   some    commodities.   Farm 
equipment  will  be  improved.  Fertilizers.  In- 
secticides,   pesticides,    and    other   chemicals 
will  be  more  effective.  Weather  satellites  will 
help  determine  the  proper  time  for  planting 
and  harvesting.  In  fact.  I  think  I  would  like 
to   live   another  fifty    years   Just   to   see   the 
developments  I  feel  sure  will  take  place  In 
agriculture. 

But  all  these  developments,  thoee  already 
at  hand  and  those  yet  to  come,  cost  money. 
Unless  the  farmer  Is  going  to  get  his  money 
back,  he  simply  can't  use  these  modern  aids 
to  production.  In  other  words,  over  the  long 
run,  low  prices  definitely  limit  the  produc- 
tivity of  agriculture.  To  use  1967  technology 
we  must  pay  1967  prices  for  our  labor,  our 
machinery,  and  our  supplies.  To  pay  1967 
prices  farmers  must  get  comparable  prices 
for  what  they  grow.  There  Is  no  other 
source  from  which  these  costs  can  be  met. 
Farmers  have  made  an  outstanding  record 
of  production  under  most  crushing  handi- 
caps. The  per  capita  Investment  per  worker 
In  agriculture  averages  around  $36,000,  as 
compared  with  about  »21,000  per  worker  In 
manufacturing — and  yet  most  comparisons 
of  farm  and  non-farm  Income  completely 
Ignore  any  return  on  this  capital  Invest- 
ment— and  In  1966  the  realized  net  Income 
of  all  farm  labor,  Including  management, 
averaged  only  $1.66  per  hour  as  against 
an  average  wage  for  Industrial  workers 
(management  excluded)  of  $2.72  per  hour. 
To  view  the  same  comparisons  from  a 
slightly  different  angle.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 


hourly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  have 
Increased  133  percent  and  corporate  div). 
dends  are  up  271  percent.  During  the  same 
period  farm  prices  have  come  down  ten  per- 
cent. Have  the  members  of  any  other  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  society  accepted  an 
actual  net  reduction  In  their  per  hour  wages 
or  In  the  price  per  unit  of  what  they  produce 
since  1947?  I  can't  think  of  any 

In  fact,  these  figures  are  so  shocking  that 
you  probably  question  them,  as  I  did.  If  you 
win  but  look  at  the  price  of  some  of  our 
basic  farm  products,  I  think  that  you  will 
see  that  my  figures  must  be  approximately 
correct. 

Corn  now  brings  a  little  less  than  $1.00  on 
Mid -West  farms — and  some  of  you  will  point 
out  that  you  got  a  whole  lot  less  last  week 
In  1947,  corn  brought  $2.16. 

Wheat  (Including  the  value  of  the  certi- 
ficates) now  averages  $1.87.  In  1947.  $2  29 
At  this  time.  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  member  of  our  society  is  taking 
less  for  his  labor  and  services  than  he  did 
In  1947.  This  Is  a  dlstlncUon  in  which  farm- 
ers have  a  monopoly. 

Now,  Just  what  are  the  ImpUcatlons  of  this 
monopoly?  In  the  long  run  what  thU  means 
Is  that  farmers  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
produce  all  that  they  might,  simply  because 
they  can't  pay  for  modern  practices  and  for 
needed  Inputs  from  the  returns  they  are 
presently  getting. 

Doubtless  there  are  areas  of  the  world 
where  It  Is  not  possible  for  consumers  to  pay 
enough  to  get  maximum  production.  India 
is  the  classic  example. 

The  reason  for  this  chronic  shortage  Is 
complex.  Certainly.  In  India  the  sacred  cow 
problem  Is  serious,  but  It  does  not  yield  to 
outside  pressure.  The  rapid  Increase  In  popu- 
lation, due  In  large  part  to  Improved  sanita- 
tion and  a  decline  in  the  death  rate,  presento 
serious,  and  If  long  continued,  Insurmount- 
able difficulties,  but,  basically,  India  cannot 
feed  herself  because  with  the  prices  they  now 
receive  her  peasant  farmers  can't  afford  to 
use  the  fertilizer,  the  power,  the  improved 
seeds,  the  Insecticides,  etc.,  that  they  know 
they  should  use  to  grow  larger  crops. 

As  I  see  It,  the  basic  fault  with  Indian 
agricultural  policy  Is  that  their  government, 
like  so  many  governments,  has  sought  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  cereals  which  their 
farmers  produce,  with  the  thought  that  this 
would  help  their  consuming  masses.  Of 
course,  the  result  has  been  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  cereals  and  to  Increase  the 
production  of  non-food  crops. 

I  cited  India  as  an  example  of  a  nation 
where  general  buying  power  Is  so  low  that 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the  public  to  pay 
enough  to  enable  farmers  to  produce  to  the 
maximum.  There  Is  no  such  limitation  In 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the 
American  consumer  buys  her  family's  food 
needs  for  a  smaller  pKrt  of  the  family's  dis- 
posable Income  than  any  people  anywhere 
or  at  any  time  in  history.  Actually.  Ameri- 
cans spend  only  about  18  percent  of  their 
dlsp>o6able  Income  in  the  grocery  store,  and 
farmers  get  only  about  39  percent  of  this  18 
percent.  In  other  words,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
what  the  consumer  looks  upon  as  food  money 
goes  for  transportation,  processing,  packag- 
ing, labor,  distribution,  etc. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  as  so  m£iny  speakers 
do.  that  these  charges  are  necessarily  unfair. 
Most  of  them  Involve  real  costs  which  must 
be  Included  In  the  final  retail  price.  Many 
of  these  costs  can  be  properly  described  as 
paying  for  •built-in  maid  service."  There  U 
nothing  wrong  with  the  grocery  store  selling 
"maid  service."  I  am  only  saying  that  the 
farmer  gets  a  minor  part  of  what  the  con- 
sumer pays — and  far  less  than  most  con- 
sumers suppose  he  gets. 

Fortunately,  as  nations  improve  their  liv- 
ing standards,  there  Is  a  tendency  for  the 
birth  rate  to  drop.  Fortunately,  also,  there  Is. 
as  I  see  it.  no  reason  to  assume  that  as  farm 
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income  increases  that  agrlcultxiral  technol- 
ogy will  not  advance  Just  as  rapidly  In  the 
future  as  It  has  in  the  past.  The  world  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  greatly  Increase  its 
food  and  fiber  resources  and  to  feed  and 
clothe  most  of  its  people  for  a  long  time  to 

come. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  right 
bere  tliat  I  don't  believe  the  American  people 
jbould  have  to  pay  more  than  a  parity  price. 
Tou.  the  farmers  of  America,  are  no  more 
entitled  to  an  exorbitant  return  for  your 
labor  and  your  investment  than  is  American 
business  or  American  labor,  but  the  farmer 
U  entitled  to  a  fair  return,  Just  as  is  business 
and  labor.  He  hasn't  been  getting  that  fair 
return  for  a  long  time. 

Over  the  years  our  farm  programs  have 
sought  to  provide  the  prospect  of  a  reason- 
able return  by  attempting  to  achieve  a  rough 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  That 
is  still  the  basis  of  our  governmental  agri- 
cultural policy.  We  seek  to  encourage  farm- 
ers to  limit  their  production  to  something 
Uke  the  anticipated  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts, at  close  to  parity  prices.  Today  there  is 
much  feeling  that  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  a  more  effective  vise  of  coopera- 
tives— so-called  "Muscle  In  the  Market 
Place."  But  whether  it  be  by  cooperatives, 
withholding  actions,  marketing  orders,  or 
land  retirement  or  allotments,  most  friends 
of  agriculture  want  to  give  farmers  a  better 
bargaining  position,  while  relatively  few  of 
us  want  to  resort  to  "strong  arm"  tactics. 
We  want  to  cooperate  with  consumers — not 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Congress  has  never  tried,  as  so  many  have 
»ld.  to  "repeal  the  Law  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand." On  the  contrary.  Congress  has  tried 
to  enable  farmers  to  use  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand  to  their  advantage.  Just  as  our 
labor  unions,  our  public  utilities,  and  all  our 
competitive  business  Institutions  have  tried 
to  tise  that  same  law.  We  have  tried  to  enable 
farmers  to  approach  a  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
never  sought  to  achieve  an  actual  or  exact 
balance  because  we  have  always  wanted  to  be 
eure  that  consumers  would  have  all  the  food 

and  fiber  they  might  need. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  this  program  has 
worked,  although  In  our  anxiety  to  avoid  any 
scarcities  we  have  probably,  in  most  In- 
jtances.  let  over-production  reach  a  point 
where  It  has  reacted  on  the  price  structure 
In  a  manner  most  unfavorable  to  farmers. 

Neither  am  I  saying  that  the  only  way  to 
approach  the  needed  balance  is  through  re- 
duced production.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
that  Increased  consumption  Is  a  far  more 
desirable  way  of  getting  the  balance  which 
we  all  want,  but  we  can't  always  increase 
consumption  as  we  would  like  to  do.  Our 
present  farm  laws  seek  to  Increase  consump- 
tion through  a  rather  liberal  use  of  subsidies. 
In  spite  of  the  admitted  difficulties  which 
have  been  so  forcefully  pointed  out  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  such  payments  do 
play  a  vital  part  In  keeping  certain  farm 
products  like  cotton  competitive  with  syn- 
thetics and  with  foreign  growths.  But.  un- 
fortunately. If  we  are  to  bring  the  Income  of 
farmers  up  solely  by  the  use  of  subsidies  to 
a  point  where  they  can  use  the  needed  tech- 
niques for  abundant  production,  we  are  go- 
ing to  face  governmental  costs  which  I  feel 
would  be  entirely  unacceptable.  Besides,  most 
Americans  are  now  eating  about  all  they  need 
to  eat.  You  can  hardly  solve  the  wheat  sur- 
plus by  asking  a  weight-conscious  business 
girl  to  eat  an  extra  sUce  of  toast  each  morn- 
tag. 

I  think  the  American  consumer  is  much 
more  knowledgeable  and  much  more  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  than  some  of  us  have 
assumed.  Basically,  consumers  do  not  know 
the  economics  of  agriculture.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  because  land  prices  were  rising 
that  farmers  were  all  getting  rich.  They  have 
not  recognized  that  for  the  great  bulk  of  our 


real  producers,  whether  landowners  or  rent- 
ers, these  increased  land  prices  have  achieved 
nothing  except  to  add  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Nor  has  the  public,  or  a  great  many 
farmers,  realized  that  the  only  way  a  farmer 
can  profit  from  rising  land  prices  Is  to  quit 
being  a  farmer. 

This  Job  of  educating  the  public  can't  be 
done  overnight.  We  are  50  to  100  years  late 
now.  Labor  has  done  a  much  better  Job  of 
educating  the  public  than  has  agriculture, 
but  we  have  the  Irrefutable  evidence  which 
I  think  will  convince  any  fair-minded  group 
that  the  only  way  to  guarantee  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  farmers.  It  must  be  In- 
creased to  s'lch  an  extent  that  they  can  buy 
all  of  the  needed  inputs  to  assure  prcxluctlon 
at  all  tunes  sufficient  for  our  needs  and  to 
maintain  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living. 

As  members  of  the  nation's  largest  farm 
organization,  and  as  producers  of  much  of 
the  nation's  food  and  fiber,  each  of  you  has 
a  sp>eclal  reepKanslbllity  to  make  our  city 
people   understand; 

First:  That  without  the  tise  of  modern 
techniques  there  can  be  no  substantial  In- 
crease in   agricultural   production; 

Second:  That  these  modern  techniques 
are  terribly  expensive  and  that  without 
higher  prices  American  farmers  won't  be  able 
to  provide  the  needed  food  and  fiber; 

ThiTd:  That  no  one  asks  any  greater  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
than  the  increase  In  the  price  of  things  which 
farmers  tire  required  to  buy  in  order  to  pro- 
duce abundantly — that  is,  "parity";   and 

Finally:  That,  even  with  full  parity  prices 
to  farmers,  the  American  p>eople  will  still 
be  buying  more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income  than  smy 
people  anywhere  at  any  time  in  history. 

This  is  not  a  Job  which  the  Agriculture 
Committee  can  do  alone,  nor  even  all  the 
farm  organizations.  UnUl  we  begin  getting 
this  needed  understanding,  we  are  not  going 
to  make  progress.  It  Is  true  Uiat  understand- 
ing alone  Is  not  enough,  but  without  \mder- 
sUndlng  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any 
progress. 

Now,  I  come  to  another  jxjlnt  that  I  can- 
not overemphasize.  In  spite  of  all  of  our 
frustrations,  we  still  live  in  a  democracy  and 
the  Congress  Is  hardly  likely  to  help  raise 
farm  prices,  even  If  it  could,  without  support 
for  such  a  move  from  the  masses  of  the 
people — and  87  percent  of  the  people  live  in 
town.  That  means  that  the  life  or  death 
power  over  legislation  vital  to  the  farmer 
rests  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  elected 
from  urban  districts.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  this  resi>ect  haven't  helped 
any.  They  have  shifted  ever  greater  power 
to  the  populous  areas.  I  think  those  deci- 
sions are  wrong,  but  it  Is  still  the  word  of 
the  supreme  court  and  we  must  live  with 
situations  as  they  exist,  not  as  we  would 
like. 

While  the  prospects  may  seem  discourag- 
ing, they  simply  mean  to  me  that  we  have  all 
got  to  work  together  as  we  have  never  worked 
together  before.  We  can  and  will  differ  about 
detail  as  thinking  people  have  always  dif- 
fered, but  we  cannot  differ  about  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  cooperation  from  our  city 
cousins.  Without  It,  agriculture  is  lost.  I  am. 
therefore,  going  to  do  all  I  conscientiously 
can  do  to  cooperate  with  the  urban  majority. 
wherever  I  can,  without  %'lolaUng  my  princi- 
ples. 

For  instance.  I  have  been  criticized  for  vot- 
ing for  the  rat  extermination  program  and 
some  of  you  have  Joined  in  that  criticism. 
Now.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  Idea  to  ex- 
terminate rats  in  both  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities. Just  as  I  believe  In  the  extermina- 
tion of  predatory  animals  and  mosquitoes. 
When  I  voted  for  this  bill.  I  felt  I  was  also 
voting  to  exterminate  screwworms  and  fire 
ants.  How  do  you  expect  a  handful  of  rural 


Congressmen  to  get  supix>rt  for  our  needed 
programs  if  we  fight  all  of  the  programs  the 
city  people  want?  And  how  do  you  expect  to 
get  the  essential  city  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  fair  farm  prices  If  we  refuse  to  try 
to  understand  and  help  with  city  problems? 

We  are  all  Interested  In  our  own  problems, 
as  we  should  be,  but  we  must  also  be  inter- 
ested in  our  neighbor's  problems  So,  be- 
cause I  know  that  our  population  is  Increas- 
ing by  5.290  people  every  day,  and  by  the 
Year  2000  will  have  probably  passed  the  300.- 
000.000  mark.  I  feel  hopeful  when  I  invite 
every  resident  of  Chicago  and  New  York  City, 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas,  to  accept  axid  un- 
derstand the  farmer's  situation. 

The  Malthuslan  theory  need  never  be  more 
than  theory  in  this  great  land  of  ours  and 
will  not,  If  the  people  see  to  It  that  farmers 
are  paid  enough  to  produce  to  their  full  po- 
tential. In  the  long  run  it  Is  clearly  in  the 
self  Interest  of  the  consumer  in  every  city 
and  hamlet  of  this  country  to  support  the 
farmer  in  his  fight  for  a  fair  rettirn  for  his 
labor  and  operating  costs.  In  this  way  we  can 
be  assured  that  Americans  will  still  be  eating 
well  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  whMi  the  Tear 
2000  rolls  arotind. 


RURAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
rural  communities  important  progress  Ls 
being  made  in  programs  to  provide  ad- 
ditional jobs  and  income  as  well  as  im- 
proving the  quality  of  living  of  rural  peo- 
ple. St.  Clair  County,  Ala.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  work. 

Through  a  resource  development  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Cooperative  Extension  Service,  St. 
Clair  County,  is  giving  its  people  a 
meaningful  choice.  Let  me  cite  the  rec- 
ord of  the  last  5  years  since  the  program 
got  underway: 

A  $25  million  a  year  F>ayroll,  1,750  new 
jobs,  new  industrial  and  commercial 
capital  investments  of  $66  million,  and 
$10  million  invested  in  new  community 
facilities  and  public  services.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  200  new  jobs  and 
$10  million  in  new  investments  in  proj- 
ects indirectly  related  to  the  planned 
economic  development  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  St.  Clair 
County  was  classified  as  "severely  de- 
pressed" in  1960. 

St.  Clair's  record  of  progress  did  not 
just  happen.  It  came  after  much  plan- 
ning, sweat,  and  tears  by  a  host  of  com- 
munity leaders,  city  and  count3»--6'fficials, 
State  and  Federal  ofBcial§,^«fid  others. 

The  St.  Clair  County  resource  develop- 
ment program  began  in  Januarj-  1962. 
Seventy-five  leaders  representing  all  in- 
terest groups  responded  to  the  call  of 
Probate  Judge  Hoyt  B.  Hamilton  and 
County  Extension  Chairman  H.  L. 
Eubanks. 

An  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram was  soon  developed  and  used  as  a 
guide.  With  the  aid  of  APW.  SBA.  ARA 
and  private  funds,  a  number  of  projects 
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vjoii  were  commenced.  The  projj&am  has 
Ln^eii  Koing  full  sleam  ever  slMce 

The  program  has  supporlt'd  15  Indus- 
trial projects,  six  community  wattr  sys- 
tem Installations  or  Improvements,  two 
sewer  system  expansions,  seven  natural 
gas  systems  or  expansions,  and  12  new 
public  bulldhiKS  or  major  ImprovemenUj. 
Some  40  commercial  recreation  and 
tourism  projects  were  e.stabllshed,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  $12  million  in 
Investment,  and  employing  another  300 
people. 

Twcnty-flve  road  construction  or  Im- 
provement projects  covering  170  miles 
and  12  new  bridges  were  bulJt.  Many 
were  developed  to  meet  the  needs  brought 
about  by  the  expanding  development 
program. 

More  than  1.700  new  Jobs  wer#  created 
and  the  underemployed  have  be^  helped 
tremendously  as  Indicated  by  tsese  Im- 
provements since  1962:  A  41-pe}cent  In- 
crease in  bank  deposits;  an  Increase  of 
$113  per  capita  Income;  an  InOrease  of 
11.3  percent  In  retail  sales;  conitructlon 
of  750  new  homes;  and  a  rediictlon  In 
unemployment  from  12  percent  Ifi  1963  to 
8  percent  In  1967. 

Progress  has  been  good  and  tie  future 
looks  bright.  But  there  still  Is  m0ch  to  be 
done.  New  projects  are  continually  being 
planned,  under  the  leadership  bf  Judge 
Hamilton,  chairman  of  St.  Clfclr's  RD 
committee,  to  meet  changing  needs  In  the 
county. 

County  resource  development  officers 
and  executive  committee  meinbers  are 
Judge  Hamilton,  chairman:  .Archie  H. 
Jones,  H.  L.  Eubanks.  Tom  MUner.  E.  J. 
Riddle,  Charles  Ab6att,  and  P«ul  Pope. 


CONSOLIDATED      FAFIMERS-    HOME 
ADMINISTRATION   ACT   OP    1961 

Mr  WALKEir  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recohd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr,  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 7.  1967.  fur  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr, 
Bbvill,  Mr.  SELDtN,  Mr.  Oathbkgs.  and 
Mr.  Everett.  I  Introduced  a  bill  {|q  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmer.s  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  tills  bill 
primarily  on  behalf  of  the  cotton  farmers 
of  the  northern  half  of  my  State  as  well 
as  In  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Tennessee. 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  the  Qarollnas. 
who  suffered  a  severe  crop  io&s  from 
freeze  damage.  In  ray  own  State  of  Ala- 
bama, .some  49  counties  have  been  de- 
clared as  disaster  counties  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  have  been,  of 
coui-se,  made  eligible  for  the  regular 
emergency  loans  made  to  farmers 
through  tiie  FHA  in  order  to  keep  these 
farmers  In  business  for  the  1968  year. 

FHA.  however.  Is  limited  In  making 
emergency  loans  inasmuch  as  the  loans 
are  made  only  for  a  1-year  term  and  It 
usually  takes  several  years  for  a  farmer 
to  recover  from  so  severe  a  crop  los^s  as 
we  have  experienced  this  fall   I  feel  that 


this  emergency  credit  would  be  more 
meaningful  to  our  agricultural  producers 
If  it  could  be  e.xtended  for  a  longer  time 
than  now  provided  under  the  FHA  lend- 
ing [irogram  Such  an  extension  would 
enable  the  farmer,  who  has  experienced 
this  disaster  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
sufficient  time  to  get  back  into  opera- 
tion. It  would  also  permit  him  to  catch 
up  on  obligations  he  may  have  Incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  seed.  feed,  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  herbicides,  farm  machinery, 
and  all  other  elements  which  go  into  the 
materials  of  production  he  has  Incurred 
in  the  farmhig  operation. 

My  bill  provides  that  these  loans  would 
be  made  for  a  minimum  period  of  3  years 
and  further  provide  that  the  loan  could 
be  made  to  include  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  ofT  debts  Incurred  which  would 
have  reasonably  been  expected  to  meet 
from  the  sale  of  the  crop  which  was  lost 
due  to  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  testimony,  on 
behalf  of  the  Sul>commlttee  on  Cotton  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
told  my  colleagues  and  department  offi- 
cials of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion that,  in  my  Judgment,  the  farmers 
In  my  State  have  experienced  the  worst 
agricultural  disaster  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed  during  my  30  years'  experience 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.  I  have  walked 
in  these  farmers'  fields,  have  seen  the 
damage  and  this.  I  assure  you  and  my 
colleagues,  will  be  a  blue  Christmas 
rather  than  a  white  Christmas  for  the 
farmer  for  this  region.  Under  unanlmou.s 
consent.  I  will  Insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  certain  letters  received  from 
E.  V.  Smith,  dean.  School  of  Agri- 
culture. Auburn  University,  Auburn.  Ala.; 
resolutions  from  several  of  the  county 
disaster  conmilttees  In  my  State;  a  re- 
port of  action  taken  at  a  cotton  disaster 
meeting,  held  In  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  at- 
tended by  some  700  cotton  farmers;  and 
my  correspondence  about  these  com- 
ments concerning  this  unfortunate  agri- 
culture disaster  which  has  occurred  In 
this  area: 

Attbtjrn  UNivcRsrrT. 
Auburn,  Ala.,  November  9.  1967. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
Longworth  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  To  knowledgeable  people  be- 
fore the  1966  cotton  harvest  was  over  and 
long  before  the  situation  waa  publicized.  It 
was  evident  that  the  cotton  surplus  was  not 
only  Rone  but  that  an  actual  scarcity  of 
desirable  cottons  was  imminent.  Thus,  it  ap- 
peared that  our  real  cotton  farmers  could 
look  forward  to  a  sellers'  market.  In  addition, 
after  deferring  to  western  high-quality 
growths  for  years.  It  appeared  that  the  ad- 
vent of  Coker  413  and  the  prospect  of  other 
high-quality  varieties  In  the  near  future 
would  put  the  Southeastern  upland  cotton 
are.<ui  In  a  better  competitive  position  than 
they  had  been  in  a  long  time. 

Consequently.  It  was  with  renewed  deter- 
mination that  the  farmers  in  our  major 
cotton-growing  areas  In  Alabama  made  plans 
for  the  1967  planting  season.  Although  the 
weather  In  Central  Alabama  was  not  perfect. 
It  was  such  that  farmers  In  the  Elmore, 
Autauga,  Dallas  area  are  In  general  harvest- 
ing an  excellent  crop  of  high-quality  cotton. 
Many  farmers  are  reporting  yields  of  two 
bales  per  acre.  Both  length  and  strength  of 
fiber  are  such  that  the  mill  demand  for 
cotton  Is  very  good. 

As  you  know,  our  principal  cotton-growing 


area  is  in  North  Alabama.  Throughout  most 
of  this  area,  weather  has  been  unfavorable 
to  commercial  cotton  production  most  of  the 
year.  During  the  first  week  In  May.  Mr.  Tom 
Corley.  long-time  leader  of  our  cotton  mech- 
anization research  project  and  now  Asalat- 
ant  Experiment  Station  Director,  visited  the 
Sand  Mountain  Substation  at  CrossviUe  and 
came  back  with  the  report  that  •'It  looks 
like  January  on  the  Mountain."  On  May  15 
Mr.  Corley  and  I  visited  cotton  farms  in 
Madison  County  at  the  invitation  of  the 
County  Agent  and  the  County  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Committee.  A  person  from  South  or 
Central  Alabama  could  hardly  conceive  of  the 
weather  effects  even  though  he  had  kept  up 
with  the  weather  reports.  The  ground  was 
soaking  wet,  a  cold,  wet  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  temperature  dropped  to  42'  that 
night. 

I  made  a  trip  to  ColUnsvlIle  in  October.  I 
was  disappointed  to  see  so  little  open  ootton 
even  though  the  leaves  had  mostly  turned 
dark  red  or  purple.  I  became  fearful  of  the 
possibility  of  serious  damage  If  an  early 
freeze  should  occur. 

Last  weekend,  the  temperature  dropped  to 
the  mid  20'b  In  North  Alabama,  Mr,  Corley 
and  I  spent  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
In  the  area  to  gain  firsthand  InformaUon. 
We  visited  all  of  the  experimental  plots  at 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Substation,  There  was 
little  cotton  open.  Irrespective  of  the  experi- 
mental regime.  Only  one  bale  has  been  picked 
on  the  Substation,  Afterwards,  we  visited 
many  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Substation 
with  Mr,  John  Boseck,  our  Substation  Super- 
intendent, I  doubt  If  we  saw  more  than  a 
fourth  of  a  bale  per  acre  on  any  of  the  farms 
regardless  of  planting  date  or  whether  the 
cotton  had  been  defoliated 

We  drove  through  Madison  County  with- 
out stopping  but  observed  similar  condi- 
tions. We  visited  the  Sand  Mountain  Substa- 
tion with  Mr.  S  E,  Gissendanner,  the  Super- 
intendent, Hardly  a  boll  was  open  on  any  of 
the  experimental  plots  In  the  variety  trials, 
we  observed  20  or  more  varieties  but  the 
story  was  the  same. 

We  atopi>ed  in  Centre  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  ran  into  Ed  Allen,  a  progressive  Imple- 
ment dealer  there.  He  prevailed  on  us  to  visit 
many  of  the  County's  most  progressive  cot- 
ton farms  during  a  hurried  trip.  Although 
we  saw  more  cotton  open  here  than  else- 
where, it  was  a  sad  and  apparent  objective 
story  that  a  man  who  had  600  bales  of  bolls 
might  expect  to  harvest  60  bales  of  ootton. 
Some  farmers  here  as  around  the  Substa- 
^ns  had  so  little  open  that  they  might  not 
pick  any. 

Mr,  Corley  has  had  much  practical  per- 
sonal experience  with  cotton.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  as  many  bolls  per  acre,  espe- 
cially In  the  Southeast,  as  he  saw  on  the 
better  farms  In  Cherokee  County,  on  the  Sub- 
stations at  CrossviUe  and  Belie  Mlna,  and 
on  the  farms  that  we  visited  near  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Substation,  TTie  seed  are  still 
soft  and  watery  In  the  grown  bolls  that 
aren't  open.  Water  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
such  bolls  which  were  frozen  during  one  to 
several  nights.  In  some  locations,  some  of  the 
more  mature  bolls  may  open.  Most  of  them 
are  Judged  to  be  a  loss,  however.  No  doubt 
the  quality  of  lint  from  any  bolls  that  open 
or  are  otherwise  salvaged  will  be  Inferior, 

The  farmers  who  had  the  best  prospects 
were  the  ones  who  had  spent  the  most  in  ef- 
fort and  money  to  do  a  good  Job  of  weed  and 
Insect  control.  Their  Investment  In  this  crop 
is  large  There  was  a  general  feeling  early 
in  the  year  that  the  Southeast  was  again  on 
a  program  to  compete  In  the  marketplace. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  year's  experience 
will  not  sidetrack  the  program. 

Many  of  our  farmers  in  the  Umestone  val- 
leys and  elsewhere  are  finding  soybeans  a 
profitable  crop.  Actually  soybeans  in  some 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  counties  lessened  the 
financial  strain  of  the  cotton  catastrophe 
Many  farmers  and  many  communities  chose 
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to  stay  with  cotton  as  the  principal  cash  crop 
this  year.  I.  for  one.  hope  that  Alabama  agri- 
culture can  contlnrfe  to  expand  with  cotton, 
soybeans,  com  and  other  grains.  llv%«tock 
and  poultry,  horticultural  crops,  and  forestry 
j;i  making  a  contribution  where  they  are 
best  adapted. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  hearing  from  many 
.'anners  about  the  cotton  problem  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  personal 
rlslts  and  observations. 
Yours  very  truly. 

E.  V.  Smfth. 
Dean  and  Director. 


News  Release,  November  10,  1967 
(By  Gordon  Tucker,  Director.  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries, Division  of  Publicity  and  Infor- 
mation ) 

Montgomery.  Ala. — Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture &  Industries,  Richard  Be.-\rd,  evi- 
denced deep  concern  today  over  the  short 
cotton  crop  In  Alabama  this  year. 

In  a  specially  prepared  release  Issued  from 
his  offlce.  the  Commissioner  stated.  "Ala- 
bama's prospective  1967  cotton  crop  Is  the 
lowest  on  record — the  smallest  since  the 
keeping  of  statistics  began  in  1866,  a  year 
ihen  production  totaled  264,000  bales. 

"George  Strong,  our  State  Statistician,  re- 
ports that  as  of  November  1.  a  total  yield  of 
260.000  bales  was  forecast  for  1967.  some 
IIO.OOO  of  which  had  already  been  ginned 
by  this  date.  However,  the  greater  portion 
of  this  was  reported  from  South  Alabama. 
It  is  a  different  story  In  the  upper  counties 
o!  the  state,  especially  north  of  Birmingham, 
where  only  3.000  bales  had  been  ginned 
pnor  to  November  1 — this  Included  only  3 
biles  In  Jackson  County  and  none  in  De 
Kalb  County. 

"I  fear,  however,  the  official  figures  stated 
ibove  do  not  reflect  the  true  seriousness  of 
the  situation  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
experienced  unseasonably  cold  and  freezing 
weather  up-state  during  most  of  the  period 
since  this  report  was  compiled.  In  the  light 
ii!  this,  the  final  tabulation  could  dip  below 
even  the  260,000  predicted  total, 

"I  have  been  In  constant  contact  with 
Congressman  BUI  Nichols,  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  others 
who  are  trying  to  complete  plans  for  assist- 
ance to  cotton  producers.  We  realize  that 
unless  something  is  done  to  assist  these 
people.  Alabama  may  lose  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion of  Its  cotton  farmers 

C,S.  Department  or  Aoricultctre, 

Statistical  Rcporttno  Servick, 
Montgomery,  Ala..  November  8,  1967. 
Congressman  William  Nichols. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  is  copy  of  our  Novem- 
ber 1  Cotton  Report  that  was  discussed  with 
you  over  the  phone  this  morning.  The  pro- 
duction forecast  in  this  report  Is  based  on 
ginning  to  November  1  and  the  condition  on 
that  date  of  acreage  remednlng  to  be  har- 
vested. 

Enclosed  Is  copy  of  county  cotton  esti- 
mates for  1964.  1966,  and  1966,  Counties  In 
the  different  crop  reporting  districts  are 
shown  in  this  release  as  well  as  the  outline 
5iap  enclosed. 

Glnnlngs  to  November  1.  1967  with  com- 
parisons follow  for  northern  dlstrlcta: 

Crop  reporting  Bain  ginned  prior  to  Nov,  1 

district ■ — 

1967        1966  1965         1964 

! 1.100  24.529  66.583  60.108 

900  97.081  254.333  206.814 

?)  ("eluding  Bibb,  Chil- 
Iwi,  and  Shelbr 

Counties) 300  8.025  41,135  43,772 

3 650  25,276  87.904  75.153 

Total 2,950    154.911    449,955    385,847 
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Figures  for  1967  are  approximations  based 
on  a  sample  of  glnners'  reports.  County  gln- 
nlngs to  this  date  will  be  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  next  cotton  report  will  be  Issued 
Decemt>er  8.  Freeze  losses  occurring  since 
November  1  will  be  reflected  in  that  refxjrt. 

If   you    feel   either   Commissioner   Beard's 
office    or   this    offlce   can    provide   you   with 
additional    Information,   please   give   us   the 
opportunity  to  furnish  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  B.  Strong, 
Agricultural  Statistician  in  Charge. 

Rison'TiON  BY  Cherokee  County  Disaster 
Committee.  State  of  Alabama 

Whereas:  Cotton  is  the  chief  source  of  farm 
Income  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
economy  for  more  than  a  century  in  Cherokee 
County,  and 

Whereas:  Unprecedented  weather  condi- 
tions have  destroyed  eighty  percent  of  the 
normal  cotton  crop  of  this  county  and  near- 
by areas,  causing  great  hardships  and  threat- 
ening ruin  for  many  farmers  and  to  busi- 
nesses servicing  the  cotton  economy;  and 

Whereas:  This  county  in  1965  produced 
30,800  bales  of  cotton;  and  this  year  the 
disaster  of  the  season  is  such  that  production 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  fewer  than  4,000 
bales;  and 

Whereas :  The  county  made  a  below  normal 
crop  In  1966;  and 

Whereas:  The  cost  of  producing  tlie  1967 
cotton  crop  from  planting  until  harvest  has 
l>een  considerably  higher  than  any  previous 
year;  and 

Whereas:  The  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county  will  t>e  approximately  82.063,600  and 
the  loss  to  the  economy  of  this  rural  county 
will  amount  to  upward  of  S14,44S.300  (7  x 
farmer  loss);  and 

Whereas:  Large  areas,  consisting  of  49 
counties  in  Alabama,  have  sustained  similar 
devastation,  and  the  economy  of  this  whole 
region  will  suffer  severely,  and  there  will  be 
widespread  and  depressing  hardships.  If  help 
is  not  forthcoming: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  this 
Committee  recommends  to  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  which  Is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  agricultural  agencies  In  this  State, 
that  it  Join  In  a  meeting  to  be  called  by 
farmers  at  the  earliest  possible  date  In 
Decatur.  Alabama  encouraging  participation 
by  members  of  disaster  committees  and 
others  from  Alabama  counties  which  are  part 
of  this  catastrophe,  that  persons  from  suf- 
fering areas  in  other  states  be  welcomed  to 
Join  In  this  meeting;  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  other  farm  leaders,  and  Members 
of  the  Alabama  delegation  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  invited  to  attend — all 
to  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  facta 
on  the  propwrtlons  of  this  disaster  and  ex- 
ploring every  possible  means,  under  federal 
and  any  other  programs,  and  In  new  legisla- 
tive remedy  If  necessary,  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  disaster,  in  a  way  to  lessen  hardship 
and  suffering  and  to  assure  the  perpetuation 
of  a  stable  economy  founded  upwn  enterprise 
In  this  great  cotton  producing  region. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  as  one  first 
step  to  foreetall  i>enaltles  from  this  disaster 
upon  farmers  In  future  years,  the  1967  cotton 
crop  be  excluded  from  computation  of  farm 
yields  for  purposes  of  participation  In  the 
Cotton  Program  In  those  counties  declared  to 
be  disaster  areas  In  1967. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  long-time,  low 
Interest  loans  l>e  made  available  immedJately 
to  farmers,  glnners,  seed  and  fertilizer  dealers 
and  other  affected  groups 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Honorable  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  to 
Members  of  Alabama's  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, and  to  Hon.  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage,  Chair- 


man, Agricultural  Committee.  VS.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Done    unanimously    at    Centre.    Alabama, 
November  20th.  1967. 
Attest: 

Howard  Young, 
Chairman,  Disaster  Committee. 

RESOLtJTION     BY      MaDISON     CotTNTT      DISASTER 

Committee.  State  or  Alabama 

Wheresis :  Cotton  is  the  chief  source  of  farm 
Income  In  Madison  County;  and 

Whereas:  Having  the  largest  cotton  acreage 
allotment  of  any  county  In  Alabama,  this 
commodity  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
economy  In  this  county  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas:  This  county  produced  74,900 
bales  of  cotton  In  1966  and  42,743  bales,  on  a 
greatly  reduced  acreage.  In  1966;  and  In  1967 
conservative  estimates  places  the  total  county 
production  at  slightly  less  than  3.000  bales 
caused  by  very  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions throughout  the  entire  cotton  growing 
season. 

Whereas :  The  loss  to  the  economy  of  Madl- 
.«K)n  County  farmers  will  amount  upwardly  of 
$8,000,000.  causing  great  hardship  and  threat- 
ens ruin  for  many  farmers  and  to  btislnesses 
servicing  the  cotton  farmers;  and 

Whereas:  Large  areas  consisting  of  nearby 
and  adjoining  counties  have  sustained  simi- 
lar devastation  and  the  economy  of  this  en- 
tire area  will  suffer  severely  if  help  Is  not 
forthcoming — 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  Ttiat  this 
committee  Join  other  similar  groups  In  a 
meeting  to  be  held  In  Decatur,  Alabama,  No- 
vember 21,  1967  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  the  facts  on  the  proportions  of  this 
disaster  and  to  explore  every  possible  mesuis 
under  federal  and  any  other  programs,  and  In 
new  legislation  If  necessary,  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  disaster  in  a  way  to  relieve  suffering 
and  hardship  and  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  a  stable  economy  such  undertaking  in  this 
great  cotton  producing  region. 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  as  one  essen- 
tial step  to  forestall  further  hardship  from 
this  disaster  upon  farmers  in  future  years, 
the  1967  cotton  crop  be  excluded  from  basic 
computations  used  in  arriving  at  projected 
yields  In  the  affected  disaster  counties. 

Be  It  further  resolved :  That  long  time  low 
interest  loans  be  made  available  Immediately 
to  farmers,  glnners,  warehousemen  and  other 
affected  groups. 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  emergency 
ACP  measures  be  Installed  to  permit  treat- 
ment of  farmland  by  liming  without  the  re- 
quirement of  following  with  legumes  and 
grasses. 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  USDA  State 
Disaster  Committee,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Hon.  W.  R. 
(Bob)  Poage  and  to  the  members  of  Ala- 
bama's Congressional  Delegation. 

Done  Unanimously  at  Huntsvllle,  Alabama, 
this  20th  day  of  November,  1967. 

Attest: 


C?iofr77ian. 

R£s0m6  of  Action  Takkn  at  Cotton  Dis- 
aster Meeting,  Decatur.  Ala..  November 
21.  1967 

The  following  suggestions  were  the  con- 
census of  the  group  attending  the  cotton 
disaster  meeting  held  at  Decatur  on  Tues- 
day. November  21,  1967,  with  more  than 
seven  hundred  present: 

1.  Freeze  the  projected  yield  figures  in  the 
disaster  counties  at  not  less  than  the  figures 
used  for  the  crop  year  1967.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  omitting  the  historic  yields 
for  the  years  1966  and  1967  when  computing 
the  1968  and  future  projected  yield  pay- 
ments. 

2.  Increase  the  domestic  allotment.  This 
might  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  per- 
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centage  for  the  domestic  allot)  lent  from 
66%  of  the  total  national  allottnent  to  a 
higher  figure  such  as  85%  of  thf  total  na- 
tional allotment.  Or.  it  could  l>e  accom- 
plished by  Increasing  the  total  lillotments. 

3.  Inaugurate  some  type  of  guaranteed 
loan  program  which  would  funcOon  similar 
to  the  SBA  bank-guaranteed  loii  program 
which  would  permit  conventional  lending 
Institutions  under  the  supervlsian  of  some 
federal  agency  to  consolidate  alljpf  a  farm- 
er's disaster  incurred  debts  anq  liabilities 
Into  one  government  guaranteed  ftong-term, 
low  Interest  rate  loan.  The  acul  e  need  for 
such  a  program  was  evidenced  kfter  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  Umltatl  ans  of  FHA 
disaster  lending  p>ollcles  was  niide  to  the 
group  by  state  and  national  FHA/offlclals. 

4.  Provide  for  the  full  dlsbxifsement  of 
diversion  payments  along  with  full  disburse- 
ment of  (projected  yield  based)  production 
payments  at  sign-up  time  In  the  spring 
whereby  farmers  could  use  the<  b  advances 
toward  making  the  crop. 

5.  Liberalize  FHA  disaster  lend  ng  policies 
whereby  borrowers  disaster  Incut  'ed  secured 
and  non-secured  crop  expenses  from  pre- 
vious disaster  years  can  all  be  Deluded  In 
borrowings  at  long-term,  low  In  erest  rates 
to  the  end  that  the  agrl-buslnea  establish- 
ments necessary  for  healthy  agrlci  iltural  pro- 
ductivity might  survive  to  serve  j  roducers  In 
future  years. 


THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT!  OP  THE 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BAROp  CANAL 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  TH^  MISSING 
LINK 


'ale 


Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speater.  T  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  ^gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  itlay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter , 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoj ;.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  for  many 
years  now,  I  have  been  active  y  support- 
ing the  Cross-Florida  Barge  C\  nal.  When 
I  was  in  the  other  body,  m  any  hours 
were  spent  in  laboring  to  acqi  ire  the  in- 
itial appropriations  to  begin  w  ark  on  this 
project.  I  strongly  supported  it  then  as 
I  do  now  and  was  pleased  tl  at  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  wo  k  on  this 
project,  it  is  fast  becoming  a  reality. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  read  a 
speech  given  by  a  distingulshe  I  publisher 
In  my  State.  Mr.  Harris  H.  M  lUen,  pub- 
lisher of  Florida  Trend  mag  izlne,  con- 
cerning the  economic  impact  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  tt  is  point  in 
the  Record  the  address  of  1  Ir.  Mullen 
before  the  Florida  Industri^  Develop- 
ment Council  concerning  thi|  measure. 
I  am  sure  that  all  those  wha  have  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  the  Cress-Florida 
Barge  Canal  will  be  intereaed  in  Mr. 
Mullen's  address,  which  follows: 

Tke  Economic  Impact  or  thz  cioss-FLORiDA 
Babge  Canai.  and  the  Need  roafrHE  Missing 
Link 

(Address  by  Harris  H.  Mullen,  |)ubllsher  of 
Florida  Trend,  to  the  Plorldi  Industrial 
Development  Council,  October  27.  1967, 
Miami,  Pla.)  [ 

Over  the  past  20  years  Florldrfs  Industrial 
growth  has  surpassed  the  tot^l  of  all  Its 
progress  in  the  previous  400  yeaH. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  sire  have  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  that  Industry  by  touting  the 
fact  that  Florida  Is  a  nicer  plac«i  to  do  busi- 


ness. And  I  certainly  agree  this  Is  a  sound 
and  legitimate  Florida  attribute  to  sell.  Our 
success  has  been  most  Impressive.  But.  while 
armed  with  the  advantage  of  offering  a 
healthful  climate  and  beautiful  surroundings 
we  certainly  face  tough  competition  on  one 
Vital  Industrial  Ingredient. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  say  without 
qualification,  "Come  on  down,  or  over,  to 
Florida  and  manufacture  your  product,  your 
transportation  costs  will  be  very  low."  It  is 
exciting  to  think  how  fast  we  could  accelerate 
our  growth  If  we  could  make  that  statement. 

And.  I  think  one  of  these  days  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  make  that  statement, 
and  this  state  Is  going  to  grow  like  we  may 
never  have  dreamed. 

This  Is  going  to  happen  when  we  finish 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  and  finish 
the  Mi&slng  Link  on  the  Florida  Gulf  OoaAt 
between  St.  Marks  and  Tampa  Bay,  The 
Barge  Canal  Is  about  30  per  cent  complete 
with  $34  million  In  contracts  already  let, 
and  the  Missing  Link  Is  complete  with  a  most 
favorable  report  which  I  will  touch  on  later. 
I'll  also  tell  you  why  the  benefits  of  this 
system  spread  themselves  all  the  way  down 
here  in  Miami. 

When  we  say  cheaper  transportation  costs, 
what  are  we  talking  about?  Here's  what 
Arthur  D.  Little,  the  Boston  Research  Com- 
pany, said  In  1962  about  the  savings  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  In  the  first-year. 
The  canal,  the  first  year,  will  carry  3.3  million 
tons  and  will  save  the  forestry  industry 
♦  188.000;  fertilizers,  $661,780;  paper  products 
$2,662,900;  oil,  sugar,  and  pipe,  $1,123,000; 
industrial  chemicals,  $2,084,000;  feeds  and 
grains.  $2,626,000;  minerals  and  coal.  $4,655.- 
950;  or  a  total  of  $14,002,000.  By  1990  the 
figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  $30,157,000  when 
the  tonnage  is  expected  to  exceed  8  million. 
The  Little  report  was  more  favorable  than 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  even  though  the  Lit- 
tle report  did  not  consider  the  economic 
benefits  for  flood  or  recreational  aspects. 
Since  the  Little  report  was  made  specific 
commodity  benefits  have  become  both  more 
favorable  and  more  unfavorable. 

While  much  of  this  benefit  will  favor  Flor- 
ida Industry  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  a  national 
benefit  and  very  Intracoastal  in  nature.  Some 
85  per  cent  of  the  traffic  through  the  canal 
will  cross  state  lines.  About  43  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  will  originate  in  Florida  and  about 
51  per  cent  will  terminate  In  Florida,  Twen- 
ty-one per  cent  of  the  total  traffic  will  both 
originate  and   terminate  outside  of  Florida. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  the 
canal  will  come  into  play.  Florida  Imports 
about  half  of  Its  beef  even  though  we  have 
a  sizable  be«f  Industry.  What  we  la^k  Is  grain 
for  fattening  cows.  Plenty  of  Florida  cows 
are  shipped  to  the  midwest  for  feeding.  But 
look  at  the  economics  of  it.  It  costs  about  $9 
to  ship  the  cow  out  there.  After  he  s  fattened 
and  slaughtered  It  costs  about  $11  to  ship  the 
meat  back  to  Florida.  Or  a  total  of  $20.  We 
could  ship  the  grain  down  here  by  rail  to  the 
cow  for  $19.15  and  accomplish  about  the 
same  thing.  But  we  can  barge  that  grain 
down  here  for  $6.15.  The  Barge  Canal  region 
accounts  for  about  a  third  of  the  cattle  pro- 
ducing area  of  Florida. 

I  have  no  bone  to  pick  with  the  railroads. 
I  think  the  barge  canal  is  going  to  create  a 
booming  business  for  them  in  Florida.  But. 
the  railroads  charge  what  the  freight  will 
bear  and  we  should  not  forget  this.  We  should 
continue  to  remember  that  there  is  virtually 
no  rail  competition  in  Florida. 

There  Is  simply  no  way  that  we  know  of 
today  to  beat  water  transportation  for  heavy 
bulk  items  that  are  the  backbone  of  so  much 
American  Industry.  For  instance,  an  average 
Inland  barge  can  carry  about  50-70  automo- 
biles. The  locks  on  the  barge  canal  are  84  feet 
wide  by  600  feet  deep,  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a  tug  and  five  Jumbo  barges  35 
X  195  feet  each.  Thus  a  single  Inland  tug  can 


push  300  automobiles  on  the  decks  of  five 
barges  and  carry  a  cargo  below.  Or  the  same 
tow  could  accommodate  150  semi  trailers 
plus  other  cargo. 

The  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  is  being 
built  because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reported 
that  It  would  save  American  Industry  more 
than  its  construction  and  maintenance  cost. 
But  the  connection  to  the  canal  of  a  pro- 
tected Inland  waterway  at  its  Oulf  terminus 
puts  It  truly  in  the  major  transportation 
league,  making  it  enormously  more  valuable. 
The  Missing  Link,  from  Tampa  Bay  to  St. 
Marks,  is  the  last  improtected  segment  in 
29,000  miles  of  inland  waterways  bordering 
the  Gulf,  the  Mississippi  River  system,  and 
the  Atlantic.  It  doesn't  take  much  of  an  ex- 
pert to  look  at  a  map  of  the  United  States 
and  see  the  logic  of  completing  this  last 
segment. 

And  the  Missing  Link  area  of  Florida  prom- 
ises  industrial  opportunities  every  bit  as  ex- 
citing as  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  What 
a  natural  home  for  Industry;  huge  undevel- 
oped areas  of  land,  tremendous  water  sup- 
plies, and  valuable  natural  resources.  Think 
of  this  area  and  compare  it  to  the  upper  f)an- 
handle  of  Florida.  The  two  are  not  unalike— 
except  for  one  important  difference — the 
northern  panhandle  has  navigable  water. 
Look  at  Pensacola.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
wits  virtually  no  modem  Industry  there.  Then 
came  Chemstrand.  St.  Regis  Paper,  Escambia 
Chemical,  Armstrong  Cork,  Heyden  Newport, 
and  others.  Or,  take  a  look  at  the  little  iso- 
lated city  of  Port  St  Joe  with  the  St.  Joe 
Paper  Compjany,  Olidden  Company,  Sinclair 
and  Pure  Oil  Terminals,  and  Michigan  Chem- 
ical. These  two  Florida  cities  are  on  the  Oulf 
Intracoastal  Canal  before  it  peters  out  at  St. 
Marks. 

But  If  you  continue  west  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  you  see  a  hundredfold  multiplication 
of  the  success  of  Pensacola  and  Port  St  Joe. 
I'm  afraid  we  are  too  frequently  un.iware  of. 
or  underestimate,  the  gigantic  industrial 
growth  in  the  Oulf  Southwest.  For  Instance, 
along  the  stretch  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton 
Rouge  Industrialists  are  spending  an  average 
of  $1  million  a  day  on  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. In  Florida  when  we  capture  a  $1  mil- 
lion dollar  Industry  It's  front  page  news. 

Since  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Crinai  between 
Brownsville  and  St.  Marks  was  of)ened  in 
1949,  the  city  of  Mobile  has  doubled  and  the 
city  of  Corpus  Chrlstl  has  tripled.  Industries 
are  stacked  up  100  miles  along  tributaries 
off  the  canal.  Each  new  Industry  begets  an- 
other and  the  whole  complex  has  mush- 
roomed. This  was  a  repeat  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  industrial  boom  a  few  years  earlier. 

And  one  of  the  surprising  things  Is  that 
the  people  out  there  really  had  no  idea  how 
much  the  canal  was  going  to  mean  to  them. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $90  million  with  the 
projection  that  If  It  handled  5  million  tons 
a  year  It  would  be  a  profitable  project.  Now, 
less  than  20  years  since  Its  completion  It  is 
handling  81  million  tons,  more  than  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  total  has  Increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  million  tons  each 
year.  In  other  words  it  is  moving  16  times 
more  traffic  than  necessary  to  make  It  a  sound 
Investment. 

Many  who  know  the  shipping  business  be- 
lieve the  expectations  for  the  Florida  Barge 
Canal  are  extremely  conservative.  To  begin 
with,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  not  allowed 
to  project  what  "might"  happen  when  esti- 
mating traffic  on  a  new  project.  Every  advan- 
tage they  are  able  to  project  has  to  be  lied 
down  to  a  specific  commodity  moving  from 
one  specific  place  to  another. 

The  Canal  is  going  to  give  birth  to  Indus- 
tries we  can't  even  guess.  But  I  think  the 
Missing  Link  is  essential  to  reap  the  full  har- 
vest of  the  canal  and  it  must  be  built! 

The  cost  of  the  Missing  Link  Is  estimated 
at  $87  million  for  the  navigation  project.  It 
will  be  234  miles  long,  12  feet  deep  and  150 
feet  wide    (just  like  the  barge  canal).  The 
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completion  of  this  final  link  would  put  Flor- 
ida on  "Main  Street"  in  water  transpjortatlon 
in  America. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  until  the 
Missing  Link  is  completed  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  will  remain  usable  for  only 
ocean  going  barges  and  tugs  as  far  as  ship- 
ments to  or  through  the  Gulf  are  concerned. 
The  Barge  Canal  enters  the  Gulf  at  Yankee- 
town  directly  into  open,  unprotected  waters. 

Cost  of  operating  sea  going  barges  as 
against  Inland  barges  Is  considerable  more 
expensive.  Sea  going  barges  are  more  expen- 
sive to  build,  require  water  tight  coverings, 
require  more  maintenance,  require  higher 
insurance  rates,  and  require  heavier  and  more 
expensive  tugs  with  higher  op>erating  costs. 
A  shipment  from  the  Florida  east  coast 
through  the  canal  to  the  upper  Mississippi, 
for  instance,  would  cost  $1.41  more  per  ton 
m  a  sea  going  tow  than  it  would  in  an  Inland 
tow. 

But  even  more  important  than  that  is  the 
fact  that  inland  barges  constitute  the  work- 
ing stock  of  this  great  mode  of  transporta- 
tion throughout  America.  There  are  less  than 
50  ocean  going  barges  available  to  Florida 
ports.  There  are  at  least  20,000  Inland  barges 
now  in  use  on  the  great  river  systems  and 
the  intracoastal  waterways  of  America  avail- 
able to  do  business  with  Florida. 

Thus,  when  Florida  gets  a  truly  Inland 
protected  system  of  waterways  we  will  imme- 
diately be  on  the  highway  with  the  other 
29,000  miles  of  this  great  transportation  net- 
work. Barges  are  packagets.  and  this  is  most 
important  to  remember,  because  I  think  It  is 
this  tremendously  flexible  advantage  that  is 
going  to  accelerate  the  development  of  in- 
dustry in  Florida  far  beyond  our  expectations. 

For  example,  let's  take  a  look  at  how  a  tow 
of  five  barges  might  develop  for  a  Florida 
trip.  A  barge  of  bricks  coming  from  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky  for  norlda  Is  dropped  off  at 
St.  Louis.  A  couple  of  days  later  a  big  river 
tow  with  two  barges  of  grain  and  one  of 
steel  pii>e  destined  for  Florida  picks  up  the 
barge  of  bricks  on  Its  way  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

These  four  barges  are  dropped  off  at  New 
Orleans  where  a  barge  of  potash  has  been 
waiting.  Here  the  Florida  tow  Is  made  up 
and  five  barge«  are  on  their  way.  The  tow 
drops  off  the  potash  at  Tankeetown  where 
a  tug  with  a  load  of  newsprint  headed  for 
Tampa  will  pick  It  up  a  couple  of  days  later. 

The  tug  dropw  off  the  two  barges  of  grain 
at  Ocala  and  picks  up  a  barge  of  scrap  steel 
and  continues  on  to  Jacksonville.  The  bricks 
are  droppted  off  at  Palatka  where  they  will 
be  picked  up  later  for  Sanford.  The  steel  pipe 
&nd  scrap  steel  are  dropped  at  Jacksonville 
where  the  tug  picks  up  three  barges  of  cement 
and  turns  around.  Near  Dunnellon  the  tug 
picks  up  a  couple  of  barges  of  limerock.  The 
cement  is  dropped  in  Port  St.  Joe  in  ex- 
change for  another  load  and  csontlnues  west 
and  so  on. 

As  the  traffic  to  Florida  Increases,  the 
availability  of  an  exchange  of  products  be- 
comes wider  and  more  frequent.  We  discover 
that  we  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  water  borne 
transportation  In  modest  shipments  as  well 
as  large  ones. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  that  two  navigation 
districts  comprising  all  counties  along  the 
Missing  Link  were  formed  two  years  ago  and 
are  ready  to  function,  but  you  may  not  be 
aware  that  there  are  now  active  port  author- 
ities In  Citrus.  Levy.  Marlon,  Wakulla,  Leon, 
and  Putnam  counties.  All  these  authorities 
are  engaged  In  feasibility  studies  of  indus- 
trial areas,  marinas,  ship  repair  facilities. 
transit  sheds  and  dock  facilities. 

There  is  another  strategic  waterway  that 
should  be  completed  to  provide  the  ultimate 
for  the  barge  canal -Missing  Link  complex 
and  that  Is  the  St.  Johns-Indian  River  Canal 
between  Sanford  and  TitusvlUe. 

This  waterway  will  endow  the  advantages 
of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  to  the  bur- 


geozUng  middle  and  lower  east  coast  of 
Florida.  Local  authorities  are  at  work  on  this 
project  now  and  I  understand  80  p>er  cent  of 
the  right  of  way  has  been  given  to  the  proj- 
ect and  much  of  the  design  has  already  been 
completed.  It  is  expected  to  cost  $15  million 
and  envisioned  as  a  federal,  state,  and  local 
financed  project.  The  St.  Johns-Indian  River 
Canal  will  shortcut  the  unnecessary  north- 
ern leg  of  the  Barge  Canal  for  south  Florida 
traffic,  allowing  It  to  veer  south  on  the  St. 
Johns  to  Sanford  through  the  canal  and  into 
the  Atlantic  Inland  waterway  near  Oak  Hill, 
saving  that  traffic  several  hundred  miles  and 
affording  a  practical  use  of  this  great  pro- 
tected system  of  waterways  for  east  coast 
Interests. 

This  small  canal  will  enhance  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Ports  of  Canaveral,  Palm  Beach, 
and  Everglades,  as  export  distribution  cen- 
ters for  the  European  and  Asiatic  markets 
Just  as  the  Port  of  Tampa,  for  instance,  will 
be  enhanced  with  greater  potential  for  ex- 
portation to  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
c.an  markets  by  virtue  of  the  Missing  Link. 
Just  as  the  Jet  airplanes  have  changed  our 
concept  of  time,  barge  traffic  will  change  our 
concept  that  bulk  products  are  rigid  and  out 
of  our  reach  In  Florida. 

It  might  have  become  obvious  to  you  that 
I  have  not  mentioned  any  recreational  ben- 
efits of  these  waterways.  There  Is  a  simple 
reason  for  this  and  that  Is  I  Just  dont  have 
the  time.  But  the  recreational  economics  of 
these  waterways  are  enormous.  While  recrea- 
tional value  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
commercial  value  in  projecting  the  benefits 
of  these  projects,  there  are  aspects  on  the 
recreational  side  that  challenge  the  Imagina- 
tion. For  Instance,  thousands  of  pleasure 
yachts  are  sailing  into  Florida  a  year  but  I 
am  sure  that  only  a  handful  dares  to  make 
the  op>en  run  across  the  Gulf  to  Florida  i>orts. 
Obviously  nearly  all  our  traveling  yachtsmen 
come  to  us  from  Atlantic  ports.  Think  of  the 
potential  winter  Immigration  of  yachtsmen 
from  the  Southwest.  Midwest,  and  Great 
Lakes  regions 

Think  of  what  we  will  have  to  offer  when 
we  can  assure  a  protected  waterway  to  Florida 
from  the  west.  Picture  yourself  a  yachtsman 
in  Chicago.  Des  Moines.  Cleveland.  Pitts- 
burgh, or  St.  Paul,  or  any  of  a  thousand 
other  cities  on  the  inland  waters  to  the  west. 
Think  of  the  appeal  of  a  boat  trip  protected 
all  the  way  to  Florida  and  the  Intrigue  of  a 
Journey  through  the  barge  canal  with  the 
alternative  of  going  north  via  Jacksonville  or 
south  to  the  yachting  playground  of  America 
on  the  Florida  east  coast.  There  are  millions 
of  dollars  wrapped  up  in  that  dream  alone. 
Other  recreational  aspects  are  Just  as  vast. 

The  basic  ingredients  of  Industry — labor, 
power,  markets,  and  transportation  are  still 
pretty  basic,  but  there  Is  a  constant  shifting 
within  these  factors.  Labor  used  to  mean 
mostly  workers.  Now  it  means  skills  and 
knowledge.  Power  is  still  Important  and  Flor- 
ida does  not  have  cheap  power,  but  the 
accelerating  Introduction  and  development 
of  nuclear  power,  the  Increase  of  natural  gas 
supplies,  and  the  technological  progress  of 
electrical  jwwer  and  Its  application,  here  as 
elsewhere  will  have  a  tendency  to  flatten  the 
comp>etltlve  edge.  Our  market  Is  great;  and 
it  gets  better  every  day.  That  leaves  transpor- 
tation, and  with  the  progress  of  our  Florida 
waterway  systems,  I  can  not  help  but  believe 
that  the  delicate  balance  of  all  these  industry 
Ingredients  is  happily  leaning  our  way. 

But  let's  don't  think  we  are  going  to  get 
these  things  without  pushing  for  them.  The 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Is  already  four 
years  behind  schedule  which  makes  a  com- 
pletion date  of  1974  the  earliest  we  can 
exp>ect.  And  remember  the  Barge  Canal  was 
authorized  over  25  years  ago.  It  took  those 
people  out  there  on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  40  years  to  get  theirs  I  am  sure  the 
Missing  Link  will  be  authorized,  but  it's  still 
7-8  years  away  If  we  could  start  designing  it 
and  building  it  tomorrow. 


I  think  It  is  out  of  order  to  ask  a  group 
like  this  to  push  Florida's  inland  waterway 
system  because  I  think  you,  as  Individuals, 
have  been  as  responsible  as  anyone  In  the 
state  in  our  waterway  progress  to  date. 

I  will  ask  you  to  push  harder.  Because  none 
of  us  are  getting  any  younger  and  I  sure 
would  like  to  see  this  thing  In  my  lifetime 
and  I  know  vou  would  too. 


GENERAL  HERSHEY  AND 
THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTE.N'MEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy  and  concern  regarding  the 
use  of  induction  sanctions  against  \'lo- 
lators  of  selecti\^e  service  laws.  Most 
recently,  the  issue  has  crystalized  with 
the  October  26  memorandum  of  Gen. 
Lewis  Hershey. 

Following  the  issuance  of  that  memo- 
randum, considerable  protest  was  raised 
on  university  campuses  throughout  the 
country.  Columbia,  Amherst,  and  George 
Washington  Universities  have  all 
banned  recruiting  from  their  campuses 
pending  satisfactory  clarification  of  the 
October  26  memorandum  Lawsuits  have 
been  initiated  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association.  The  American  Council 
on  Education  and  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  have  both  ex- 
pressed their  profound  concern  regard- 
mg  the  policy  urged  by  General  Hershey. 

Responding  to  this  pressure,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  sought  to  clarify  pwlicy 
In  a  joint  statement  Issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  General  Hershey  on 
Saturday,  December  9.  But  subsequent 
statements  by  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  Justice  Dep>artment  and  the 
Selective  Service  System  are  still  at 
odds. 

Given  this  confusion,  and  the  all-too- 
apparent  disorder  and  injustice  in  cur- 
rent draft  procedures,  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  joined  together  today  to 
issue  a  statement  expressing  our  views 
regarding  the  policy  of  induction  sanc- 
tions. I  include  this  statement  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

For  some  time,  we  have  been  alarmed  over 
the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  the  growing  use  of  the  draft  to  cur- 
tail or  punish  dissent,  and  the  clear  faUure 
of  the  White  House  to  take  forthright  action 
against  these  most  serious  abuses. 

The  present  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  In  inexcusable  contempt  of  law, 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  limits  of  hU 
own  authority,  has  decided  to  wage  a  per- 
sonal crusade  against  opp>ositlon  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  His  October  26th  memorandum 
Instructed  local  boards  to  use  accelerated 
Induction  as  a  sanction  against  vlolatlonj  of 
the  Selective  Service  law.  and  illegal  protests 
against  military  recnxltlng  and  the  war  The 
memorandum  was  Issued  In  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  due  process  In  seeking  to  transform 
local  draft  boards  into  courts  of  law.  and  in 
using  military  sen-ice  as  a  form  of  punL-ih- 
ment.   General    Hershey   demeans    service   In 
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the  armed  forces,  distorts  thelpurposes  of 
the  Selective  Service  law.  Jeopardizes  the 
civil  liberties  of  American  citizens,  and 
threatens  the  integrity  of  legal! institutions 
and'  procedures.  . 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  jbelleve  the 
President  of  the  United  States  fchould  have 
taken  Immediate  action  to  reverse  General 
Hershey's  October  26th  memo|andum.  We 
anxiously  awaited  such  action^ 
a  number  of  us  urged  the  Att 
to  reaffirm  the  Justice  Departi 
ous  position,  expressed  on  Jam 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
that  appropriate  criminal  sal 
only  these,  should  be  used  in 
violations  of  the  Universal  M1111 
and  Service  Act.  The  Justice 
for  whatever  reasons,  has  not 
reaffirmation,  thus  appearing 
treated  from  Its  1966  position 
accepted  General  Hershey's  poll4y- 

On  Saturday  of  last  week.  Sowever,  the 
Attorney  General  and  General  Htrshey  Issued 
a  Joint  statement  attempting  t4  clarify  the 
situation  and  reach  an  undentandlng  on 
procedure.  We  were  disturbed  alj  the  Justice 
Department's  wllUngness  to  p^rolt  Induc- 
tion sanctions  against  vlolatlofis  affecting 
the  so-called  personal  sUtus  of  registrants. 
But  we  viewed  the  statement  as  $  useful  flrst 
step  in  curtailing  General  Herfcey's  abuse 
of  |X)wer.  .  i      ^  ^  » 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  JolUjt  statement 
baa  had  no  such  effect  at  aU.  Slice  Saturday 
General  Hershey  has  announce^  repeatedly 
that  he  continues  to  recommei 
of  Induction  sanctions  not  m« 
the  so-called  personal  status  viol 
In  the  Joint  statement,  but  agr 
terference  with  Selective  Servlc* 
Uon  as  well  as  mUltary  recruit  „ 
ttvlty  altogether  outside  his  o^^  authority 
and  that  of  the  Selective  ServlcajSystem. 

It  Is  now  absolutely  clear, 
General  Hershey  has  no  Intentl 
ing  his  policy,  or  of  Joining  wit 
Department  in  any  responslbU 
reach  meaningful  accord  on  pi 
Ultimate  responsibility  in  1  , 
ever  lies  with  the  Chief  Executive.  And  as 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Se^ce  System 
wUl  neither  rescind  his  policy  *)r  cooperate 
with  the  Justice  Department,  ^  believe  the 
White  House  must  exercise  th»t  authority. 
We  therefore  call  directly  on  Pr^ident  John- 
son to  order  General  Hershey  tk  rescind  his 
memorandum  of  October  26th.  Ve  call  upon 
the  President,  further,  to  reaffirfi  the  princi- 
ple that  only  appropriate  criminal  sanctions 
and  not,  under  any  circumstan^s,  induction 
sanctions  will  be  apT)lied  to  \piolations  of 
Selective  Service  laws  or  atteviits  to  inter- 
fere with  military  recruiting,    j 

Our  principal  concern  is  t«  reverse  the 
policy  of  the  October  26th  i^emorandum. 
Yet  we  And  It  dlfflciUt  to  dlvyce  the  sub- 
stance of  that  policy  from  Iti  source.  The 
source  Is  General  Hershey,  whi  for  close  to 
two  years  has  chosen  to  dlstort(  the  purposes 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  In  order  to 
curtail  political  dissent.  j 

For  this  reason,  his  continuation  in  office 
Jeopardizes  the  equitable  and  tonstitutional 
administration  of  the  Selectivi  Service  Sys- 
tem. It  Is,  moreover,  a  constaim  provocation 
to  those  Americans  who  view  the  contempt 
for  the  Constitution  by  an  officer  of  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  reason  a^d  excuse  for 
their  own  disregard  for  lawful  fcpoliticAl  pro- 
cedures. We  cannot  see  how  th^  Administra- 
tion can  urge  respect  for  thk  law  among 
American  citizens  while  simulpneously  tol- 
erating disregard  for  law  by  on/tof  its  highest 
officials.  We  therefore  call  for  the  resignation 
of  General  Hershey.  He  has  hacfa  long  career 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  ^ut  we  believe 
the  Selective  Service  System  anil  the  country 
would  be  best  served  by  new,  y^nger  leader- 
ship. / 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  rea^rm  how  serl- 
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ously  we  view  this  Issue.  At  stake  Is  not 
merely  a  procedural  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  those  who  feel  constrained  to  act  In 
civil  disobedience  against  certain  national 
policies.  At  stake,  rather,  is  whether  the  sys- 
tem dedicated  to  civil  liberty  and  due  proc- 
ess, in  whose  name  we  are  supposedly  at  war, 
will  itself  be  violated  In  the  very  process  of 
fighting  that  war.  We  look  to  the  President 
for  action  which  appreciates  the  gravity  and 
Importance  of  that  fundamental  Issue. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California: 
Pho-lip  Bukton,  of  California;  John 
Con  VERS,  Jr.,  of  Michigan;  John  G. 
Dow,  of  New  York;  Don  Edwards,  of 
California;  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of 
Wisconsin;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of 
New  York;  and  Willum  P.  Ryan,  of 
New  York. 


CUTS   IN   FEDERAL   EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  among  the  26  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  against  final  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  reducing  Federal  expenditures 
by  some  $4.1  billion  in  the  final  half  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  did 
not  vote  against  this  resolution  because 
I  am  opposed  to  economy.  I  am  opposed, 
however,  to  the  choice  of  targets  we  are 
choosing  for  this  economy.  I  object  to 
making  these  reductions  at  the  expense 
of  those  least  able  to  alTord  it^the  chil- 
dren in  our  schools,  the  underprivileged 
and  unemployed,  and  the  community  of- 
ficials fighting  to  overcome  the  problems 
of  pollution  and  urban  decay. 

If  we  are  to  make  cuts  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures, let  us  make  tliem  in  the  areas 
of  suijsidies  and  special  tax  considera- 
tions for  big  business,  let  us  reduce  agri- 
culture subsidies  which  are  helping  to 
keep  food  prices  high,  let  us  delay  "pork- 
barrel"  public  works  projects  such  as 
dams,  canals,  and  so  forth;  leKus  reduce 
postal  subsidies  for  junk  mail  and  big- 
circulation  magazines. 

No  housewife,  asked  to  reduce  expenses 
in  a  period  of  forced  economy,  would  cut 
down  on  food,  clothing,  health  care,  or 
education  for  her  children.  This  would  be 
false  economy.  Any  saving  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  future  problems  it 
would  invite.  Instead,  the  intelligent  and 
prudent  housewife  would  postpone  pur- 
chase of  a  new  car  or  a  second  television 
set:  she  would  forgo  an  evening  out  or  a 
new  hairdo. 

I  realize  that  government  economy  has 
become  politically  popular.  But  I  object 
to  waiting  until  the  waning  days  of  this 
Congress  to  apply  cutbacks  after  the 
porkbarrels  have  been  filled  and  the  "fat- 
cat"  subsidies  have  been  approved.  This 
so-called  economy  move  will  strike  pri- 
marily at  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  OflQce  of 


Economic  Opportunity.  These  are  the 
agencies  which  deal  with  the  everyday 
problems  of  the  average  American. 

In  my  congressional  district,  school  of- 
ficials are  near  panic  over  their  financial 
situation.  School  boards  are  faced  with 
half-day  sessions,  overcrowed  classrooms, 
underpaid  teachers,  and  inadequate  fa- 
cilities. Some  of  my  school  districts  will 
be  completely  out  of  money  before  the 
end  of  the  present  school  year. 

Also  in  my  district,  I  have  community 
officials  who  have  been  waiting  for 
months  for  approval  of  Federal  programs 
to  help  them  begin  or  continue  with 
urban  renewal  programs,  water  and 
sewer  installations,  and  other  desperate- 
ly needed  projects.  In  one  city,  a  com- 
plete urban  renewal  stafT  faces  discharge 
unless  long-overdue  funds  are  forth- 
coming. 

In  Detroit,  and  in  scores  of  other  cities 
last  summer,  we  saw  a  wave  of  rioting 
and  violence,  much  of  it  traced  directly 
to  frustration  over  lack  of  decent  iiousing 
and  job  opportunities.  Are  we  to  cut 
back  on  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  that  are  designed  to  attack 
these  problems  and  possibly  avert  more 
violence  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  sound  bitter,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am.  This  false  economy 
drive  comes  at  the  end  of  a  congres- 
sional session  whicli  lias  been  marked  by 
disappointment  and  frustration.  This 
Congress  has  not  kept  faith  with  the 
people  of  America,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  we  can  display  more  foresight,  wis- 
dom and  courage  during  the  second  ses- 
sion next  year. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7977 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  FordI 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday  the  House  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7977,  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  In  my  opinion  this  legislatlor. 
ranks  among  the  worthiest  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

H.R.  7977  has  four  important  titles 
Title  I  covering  raises  in  postal  rates, 
title  II  raising  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees: title  ni  dealing  with  obscenity 
in  the  malls;  and  title  IV  liberalizing  life 
Insurance  benefits  for  Government  em- 
ployees. 

While  I  will  speak  about  the  titles  af- 
fecting Government  employees  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  first  like  to  remark  briefly 
on  title  in,  which  benefits  all  Americans 
who  wish  to  have  some  control  over  what 
comes  Into  their  homes  through  the 
mail.  I  have  received  countless  letters 
from  laersons  In  my  district  asking  If 
there  is  not  something  they  can  do 
about  materials  they  receive  which  they 
consider  personally  offensive  and  objec- 
tionable. It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
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faction  to  be  able  to  inform  them  of  a 
solution  to  their  problem  as  provided  by 
title  ni  of  H.R.  7977.  Under  this  new 
law,  a  person  who  received  objectionable 
materials  through  the  mail  may  request 
the  Postmaster  General  to  require  the 
sending  company  to  remove  his  name 
from  its  mailing  list.  If  the  firm  fails  to 
comply,  the  Postmaster  General  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  a  Federal  court  order. 

The  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  is  the  result  of  many  months  of 
mtenslve  study  and  work  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  In 
particular  by  the  subcommittees  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ailzona  fMr. 
Udall]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Olsen]. 

It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  groups  in- 
volved and  gives  to  Federal  employees  the 
happy  prospect  of  full  comparability  with 
persons  In  private  Industry  within  the 
next  year  and  a  half.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  bill  gives 
the  largest  Initial  raise  to  those  employees 
with  the  biggest  comparability  gap,  those 
in  the  postal  field  service.  Our  postal 
employees  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pay  scale  too  long.  I  am  proud  that 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  has  finally  rec- 
ognized its  responsibility  to  these  people, 
and  of  the  success  we  have  had  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  average  letter  carrier  or  postal 
clerk  Is  In  postal  field  service  level  4, 
step  7,  and  presently  earns  $6,387  a  year. 
With  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7977,  he  will 
be  raised  to  level  5,  step  7,  and  will  have 
his  yearly  salary  increased  immediately 
to  $6,773,  with  a  guarantee  of  another 
increase  July  1, 1968,  to  $7,114. 

In  the  area  of  postal  rates  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  House  conferees  for 
achieving  the  best  possible  compromises. 
Even  though  a  compromise  cannot  com- 
pletely satisfy  anyone,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  out  an  agreement 
v^hich  has  proved  acceptable  to  both 
bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  my  feeling  that  H.R.  7977  as  it  has 
finally  been  approved  by  the  Congress 
1.5  an  extremely  fine  bill  and  one  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  Congress  has  finally 
honored  its  commitment,  made  in  1962, 
to  close  the  pay  gap  between  Federal  em- 
ployees and  those  in  private  industry. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  ADVERTISING 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  six  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
bar  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  on 
radio  and  television. 

We  take  this  step  advisedly,  aware  of 
the  objections  that  will  be  raised  by 
those  who  see  such  legislation  as  an  In- 
fringement on  free  speech:  conscious  of 
the   chorus   of   objections   that   will   be 


raised  by  beer  and  wine  advertisers. 
Those  who  manufacture  and  sell  what  is 
generally  termed  "hard  liquor"  do  not 
advertise  on  these  media.  I  mention  our 
awareness  of  the  objections  to  this  ap- 
proach, at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  want  it  understood  that  in  In- 
troducing this  bill  we  have  balanced 
these  objections  against  the  multiplying 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
In  our  society.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that 
action  is  needed.  It  is  our  conclusion  that 
existing  evidence,  at  least,  supports  the 
modest  assertions:  that  children  are 
deeply  Influenced  by  radio  and  televi- 
sion advertising;  that  wine  and  beer  ad- 
vertising accounts  for  a  slgnlficajit 
amount  of  radio -television  advertising; 
and  that  this  advertising  may  create 
tastes  and  predispositions  in  children 
who  are  unable  to  objectively  appraise 
the  content  of  such  commercials. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  legislation  and 
the  dialog  which  It  wlH  engender  v^-ill 
focus  attention  of  all  the  Congress  on 
the  problems  of  alcohol  and  alcoholism. 
You  might  say  we  wisli  to  use  this  bill  as 
a  prism  through  which  we  can  filter  the 
problem  of  alcohol  and  alcoholism,  as  a 
means  for  identifying  the  several  shad- 
ings of  the  problem. 

The  discussion  which  will  surround 
this  bill  will,  of  necessity,  answer  two 
questions.  The  first,  what  is  tlie  nature 
and  scope  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 
This  interrogative  must  be  answered  be- 
fore we  can  proceed  to  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  second  and  the  Immediate 
question  posed  by  this  bill:  What  respon- 
sibility does  the  Congress  have  to  take 
affirmative  public  policy  action  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem? 

In  launching  this  bill  and  the  dialog 
which  I  hope  will  accompany  It,  let  me 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  all  who 
would  participate  a  thought-provoking 
article.  It  was  written  by  a  leading  stu- 
dent of  alcoholism.  Dr.  Max  Hayman.  The 
article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 

November  1967] 

The  Myth  or  Social  Drinking 

(By  Max  Hayman.  MX>.) 

(The  author  caste  doubt  on  three  well-ac- 
cepted myths:  that  social  drinking  Is  a  de- 
finable entity,  that  It  Is  not  harmful,  and 
that  it  is  helpful.  While  he  notes  that  there 
Is  no  definitive  proof  that  social  drinking  Is 
either  harmful  or  helpful,  the  fllmslness  of 
the  evidence  In  Its  favor  should  act  as  a  spur 
to  further  investigation.  He  calls  for  a  com- 
prehensive, objective  study  similar  to  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  on  smoking.) 

If  one  looks  down  the  row  to  the  15th 
person  In  an  average  audience,  that  person 
will  be  an  alcoholic.  If  one  counts  down  to 
the  fifth  person,  this  one's  life  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  In  one  way  or  another  by  an 
alcoholic.  If  you  now  look  at  the  Interven- 
ing persons,  the  fourth  will  be  an  abstainer 
and  the  rest  will  drink  varying  amounts  of 
liquor.  Again,  every  fifth  person  will  be  a 
heavy  drinker,  and  If  the  audience  Is  com- 
posed of  doctors,  one  In  100  will  be  lost  to 
the  profession  because  of  drinking.  Further- 
more, an  unknown  number  will  be  handi- 
capped In  their  work  because  of  drinking. 

Most  of  the  research  on  alcohol  and  al- 
coholism has  dealt  with  differences  between 
alcoholics  and  nonalcohollcs;  very  little  has 
been  Involved  In  the  differences  in  drinking 
behavior  among  the  various  types  of  'social 
drinkers."  This  Is  rarely  spelled  out  by  In- 


vestigators, and  we  must  try  to  deduce  from 
their  data  what  the  frequency  of  social 
drinkers  in  pathological  behaviors  might  be. 

In  a  report  from  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  it  was  noted  that  11  percent  of  auto 
drivers  at  any  time  have  been  drinking,  that 
the  estimate  of  the  number  of  drunk  dri\'lng 
offenses  each  year  is  in  the  hundreds  of  mll- 
llons,  and  that  less  than  one  Individual  In 
a  thousand  is  apprehended.  Wlnek  noted  that 
20  to  40  percent  of  accidents  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  alcohol.  Alcoholics  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  statistics,  but  a 
large  percentage  of  Individuals  actually  come 
from  the  ranks  of  social  drinkers.  Popham 
has  shown  that  one  can  be  an  alcoholic  with 
the  equivalent  of  six  drinks  of  whiskey  a 
day  or  less.  This  can  be  no  more,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  quantity,  than  the  amount  con- 
sumed by  many  of  the  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation classed  as  heavy  drinkers. 

Such  figures,  underlining  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  drinking  done  under 
such  an  embracing  term  as  social  drinking, 
appear  to  Indicate  that  the  division  between 
social  drinking  and  alcohoUsm — for  so  long 
consciously  or  unconsciously  taken  for 
granted — may  Instead  be  nebulous  or  non- 
existent. So  firmly  entrenched  is  the  belief 
In  its  existence,  however,  that  It  has  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  logic  and  reason  and 
has  become  established  in  the  mythology  of 
our  time. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  more  recent 
data  on  this  subject,  therefore,  we  will  con- 
sider social  drinldng  under  the  broad  cate- 
gory of  myths.  Like  all  myths,  this  particular 
one  is  more  easily  described  than  defined,  but 
we  win  use  It  in  the  sense  of  a  statement, 
idea,  or  attitude  strongly  believed  but  with- 
out sufficient  data  to  support  it.  From  the 
title  it  is  apparent  that  this  essay  is  polemi- 
cal and  partisan.  However,  in  a  society  where 
abstainers  are  considered  a  "deviant  minor- 
ity" (with  the  connotation  of  abnormality), 
it  is  not  unwarranted  to  examine  the  "other 
side"  of  social  drinking. 

MYTH    1  :    SOCIAL   DRINKING   IS   A   DEFINABtJ: 
ENTTTY 

EteflnlUons  of  alcoholism  ItseU  are  vague 
and  Imprecise.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion calls  It  "any  kind  of  drinking  that  goes 
beyond  the  traditional  and  customary  and 
dietary  use  or  ordinary  compliance  with  the 
social  drinking  customs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, irrespective  of  the  etiologlc  factors 
leading  to  such  behavior,  and  irrespective 
also  of  the  extent  to  which  etiologlc  factors 
are  dejiendent  upon  heredity,  constitution, 
or  acquired  physio-pathologic  and  metabolic 
Influences." 

Such  vagueness  highlights  the  Infinitely 
more  difficult  problem  of  defining  social 
drinking.  We  often  assume  it  to  mean  the 
opposite  of  asocial,  problem,  excessive  drink- 
ing, or  alcohoUsm,  but  If  we  follow  It  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion  it  may  include  anything 
from  the  single  drink  to  celebrate  Christmas 
to  a  state  of  alcoholic  coma  whenever  two 
or  more  people  congregate.  To  paraphrase 
Humpty  Dumpty  In  Alice  in  Wonderland 
"social  drinking  means  Just  what  I  choose  It 
to  mean — neither  more  or  less."  There  would 
be  considerable  objection  If  we  defined  social 
drinkers  as  all  those  drinkers  who  have  not 
been  formally  diagnosed  as  alcoholics,  but 
this  Is  hardly  more  imprecise  than  most  at- 
tempts at  defining  social  drinking.  Such 
vagueness  leads  us  to  overlook  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

Social  drinking  and  moderate  drinking  are 
often  equated,  but  moderation  is  as  dllBcult 
to  define  as  social  drinking.  One  man's  mod- 
eration is  another's  excess,  and  King  agrees 
that  moderation,  in  this  context.  Is  the 
greatest  example  of  contemporary,  undefined 
ambiguity.  He  further  adds  that  terms  like 
social  drinking  and  normal  drinking  are  in 
reality  value  Judgments  Moderation  has  been 
held  up  to  man  as  the  ideal  approach  to  life 
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Rlnce  time  Immemorial  and  Its  v  rtues  may 


Indeed    be    Irrefutable,    but    as    I 
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guide  for  the  individual  It  is  uselflKs.  Bound 
arles  are  too  Indistinct  by  which  to  chart  a 
coarse,  and  the  drinker  too  readllj  interprets 
moderation  as  moderate  drunkenness.  This 
recalls  the  alcoholic,  pressured  b  j  his  wife, 
her  mother,  and  his  physician  to  abstain 
completely.  "I  don't  mind  total  a  jstlnence," 
he  said  to  me,  "as  long  as  It's  dq  te  in  mod- 
eration." 

While  It  would  be  absurd  ta  label  the 
Christmas  celebrant  as  a  probla  n  drinker, 
there  Is  an  Increasing  gradient  tq  the  heavy 
"nonproblem"  drinker  who  has  hs  1  an  arrest 
for  drunk  driving  ("Just  an  acclij  snt"),  or  a 
fight  ("it  could  happen  to  anyone"),  or 
missed  work  ("It  wasn't  the  llq<  or — It  was 
something  I  ate").  The  concep  of  social 
drinking  aids  these  rationalization  s  and  leads 
to  cultural  denial  of  problems  until  the  mag- 
nitude becomes  so  great  that  to  (J  )  so  would 
be  an  utter  dissipation  of  rational  ty. 

One  dennltlon  of  alcoholism  (a  rather 
satisfactory  one  clinically)  Is  "1  ws  of  the 
power  of  choice."  I  would  sug  jest — even 
challenge — the  social  drinker  to  i  ;op  drink- 
ing and  observe  his  own  feeling  (  f  loss  and 
dependency,  his  rationalizations.  «d.  so  fre- 
quently, a  return  to  old  habits  ci  drinking. 
This  can  be  an  excellent  gauge  of  one's  de- 
pendency on  alcohol.  , 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  Asnaclously 
or  unconsciously,  there  Is  a  qualitative  dif- 
ference l>etween  social  drinking  and  alcohol- 
Ism  and  a  belief  that  social  drlskers  con- 
sume alcohol  for  different  reason*  than  al- 
cohoUcs.  This  Is  open  to  consldemble  ques- 
tion, for  there  la  no  evidence  to  jjermlt  this 
conclusion.  IDrlnkIng  may  be  th«  reflection 
of  a  universal  desire,  a  regresslte  longing 
for  Infantile  pleasures  In  all  of  us.  IThe  differ- 
ence often  Is  In  the  amount  of  alcoiol  neces- 
sary to  achieve  such  a  state.  W^lams  has 
shown  that  alcohol  provides  relief  tof  anxiety 
and  depression  both  to  problem  tand  non- 
problem  drinkers,  but  problem  drinkers  ap- 
preciate It  more.  / 

MTTH     2:     SOCIAL    DRINKING     IS     NO"!    HARMFUL 

Except  for  such  ^'deviant"  gro»|ps  as  the 
Prohibitionists  and  the  Women'sj  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  general  public  ac- 
cepts the  view  that  social  drlnkli|g  ol  alco- 
holic beverages  Is  not  harmful.  Or*  the  whole 
this  view  Is  shared  by  medical  practitioners, 
and  it  Is  significant  that  more  ti^jx  80  per- 
cent of  all  physicians  (as  large  ^t  larger  a 
percentage  than  can  be  found  In  iny  group) 
drink.  Depending  on  the  degree,  |thelr  own 
drinking  may  lead  to  underdlaglioslng  al- 
coholism, distorting  attitudes  tqi  patients' 
drinking,  and  recommendations  tib  drink  or 
not  to  drink  on  the  basis  of  their  ^wn  habits 
rather  than  the  condition  of  the  gfctlent. 

The  literature  on  the  harm]  (ssness  of 
drinking  Is  too  voluminous  to  t  ^aluate  In 
detail,  but  the  claims  have  ban  covered 
quite  adequately  by  several  recenf  volumes: 
Alcohol  and  Civilization,  edited  b^  Lucia,  es- 
pecially the  pai>er  by  Dock;  Soctaj  Drinking. 
by  Lolll;  the  "Symposium  on  Afcohol  and 
Kood  In  Health  and  Disease."  ptpillshed  In 
the  Annal3  of  the  New  York  Acadttny  of  Sci- 
ences; and.  particularly.  Alcoholiti  Beverages 
in  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Leake  iid  Silver- 
man. We  might  Include  Liquor:  T^e  Servant 
of  Man  by  Chafetz.  but  he  speclfHfally  elimi- 
nates accuracy  and  scientific  tresAment  as  a 
goal  In  his  volume  Leake  and  jSUverman 
made  a  .serious  attempt  to  eviiluite  all  the 
available  data  on  the  chemlstrji  pharma- 
cology, toxicity,  and  other  cllnl^l  aspects 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  They  list  ofer  400  ref- 
erences: alcohologlsts  owe  them  :a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  performing  this  formidable 
task.  Leake  and  Silverman  state  thit  abstain- 
ers can  live  happily  and  healthfujy  without 
alcohol  and  moderate  drinkers  cai  live  hap- 
pily and  healthfully  with  alcohol.  The  former 
statement,  although   It  appears  self-evident. 


Is  often  denied;  the  latter  Is  open  to  con- 
siderable question. 

Writers  on  the  eHects  of  alcohol  state 
that  it  Is  not  harmfi'.l  when  used  In  "mod- 
erate or  prescriptive  doeee"  and  emphasize 
that  only  low  blood  levels  are  i>ermlsslble. 
This,  by  consensus.  Is  In  the  area  of  one 
or  two  drinks,  or  .05  mgs.  percent.  In  actual 
prewitlce  It  Is  easy  to  go  over  the  borderline 
and  It  Is  a  rare  social  drinker  who  does  not 
go  over  this  tenuous  line  on  occasion.  In- 
numerable social  drinkers  go  over  the  line 
regularly  or  on  many  occasions.  The  heavy 
drinkers  mentioned  by  the  California  Drink- 
ing Practices  Study  and  by  Mulford  would 
certainly  have  regular  blood  alcohol  levels 
of  over  .05  mgs.  percent. 

Indeed,  most  of  those  In  the  "frequent 
moderate"  group  of  drinkers — that  Is,  those 
who  drink  one  to  four  times  weekly  with 
more  than  two  drinks  at  a  sitting — would 
be  Included  among  those  who  drink  more 
than  recommended  by  the  above  writers. 
Together  they  make  up  30  percent  of  the 
sample  of  the  California  population.  We 
must  conclude  that  the  range  between  toxic 
and  so-called  therapeutic  doses  of  alcohol 
must  be  a  very  slender  one.  If  any  other  drug 
were  used  to  induce  the  effects  of  ordinary 
Intoxication.  It  would  automatically  be  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  drug,  and  more  than 
two   drinks   would    be   considered    excessive. 

Lolll  does  not  minimize  the  toxic  effects 
of  alcohol,  but  Dock  states  It  Is  one  of  the 
least  toxic  tranquilizers.  He  suggests  that 
American  physicians  do  not  use  alcohol  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  because  no  detail  men 
push  It  as  a  medication;  he  feels  that  physi- 
cians are  prejudiced  against  prescribing  al- 
cohol l>ecause  of  a  hangover  from  the  pro- 
hibition  era. 

Short-term    effects    of    social    drinking 

There  Is  fairly  general  agreement  that  two 
to  three  ounces  of  80-  to  90-proof  liquor 
produces  a  blood  level  of  .06  mgs  f>ercent. 
It  Is  less  generally  agreed  that  above  this 
figure,  efficiency  In  various  respects  Is  Im- 
paired. The  individual  who  can  still  jierform 
fairly  well  with  a  high  blood  alcohol  level 
Is  more  Ukely  to  be  an  alcoholic.  One  study 
concluded  that  a  statistically  significant  pro- 
portion of  drivers  responsible  for  accidents 
had  blood  alcohol  levels  In  the  .03  to  .05 
mgs  percent  range  It  was  found  In  another 
study  that  69  percent  of  653  drivers  killed 
In  single-vehicle  accidents  had  been  drink- 
ing; sixty  percent  had  blood  alcohol  levels 
of  .10  mgs.  i>ercent  or  higher.  It  Is  Ukely 
that  the  17  percent  who  had  blood  alcohol 
levels  In  excess  of  .25  mgs.  percent  were 
alcoholics.  A  good  proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing 83  percent  were  likely  so-called  social 
drinkers. 

There  are  other  statistics  which  show  that 
traffic  arrests  and  accidents  may  not  be 
restricted  to  alcoholics.  It  Is  unlikely  that  all 
of  the  74  percent  of  pedestrians  who  were 
fatally  Injured  In  auto  accidents  and  had 
t)een  drinking  were  alcoholics,  or  that  the 
73  percent  of  auto  accidents  caused  by  those 
who  had  been  drinking  Involved  alcoholics. 
Over  half  of  the  arrests  In  California  cities 
(500.000  annually)  are  for  drunkenness. 
There  are  50.000  drunk  driving  convictions. 
Even  If  we  take  the  rather  high  figures  of 
Selzer  and  his  group  for  the  Incidence  of 
alcoholism  among  these  drunk  drivers,  al- 
most 50  percent  would  still  be  classified  as 
social  drinkers.  Others  report  even  less  fre- 
quent alcoholism  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
many  social  drinkers  who  have  a  respectable 
appearance  are  not  arrested;  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  warned  and  released.  They  there- 
fore tend  to  appear  In  statistics  much  less 
frequently  than  do  alcoholics 

Moskowltz  and  Duprey  of  the  UCLA  Al- 
coholism Research  Clinic  recently  demon- 
strated that  alcohol  Interferes  with  the 
brain's  ability  to  pay  attention  to  several 
things  at  the  same  moment.  They  report  that 


the  complexities  of  driving  have  been  vastly 
underestimated  and  find  that  a  single  alco- 
holic drink  may  seriously  Impair  the  driver's 
ability  to  give  attention  to  more  than  one 
concurrent  stUnulus. 

Drew  found  In  simulated  driving  experi- 
ments that  there  were  detectable  error 
scores  as  soon  as  there  was  any  measurable 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  ( .01  mgs. 
to  .02  mgs  percent);  this  error  score  In- 
creased proportionately  to  the  Increase  in 
blood  level  of  alcohol  If  we  Juxtapose  these 
findings  with  Williams'  report  that  90  fra- 
ternlty  men  in  a  social  party  setting  In  one 
hour  consumed  a  mean  of  11  ounces  of  M- 
proof  whiskey  (the  liquor  was  free),  we  have 
some  Idea  of  what  some  types  of  social  drink- 
ing can  do  to  the  driving  skills  of  Individuals. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  review  the  suicides. 
homicides,  carcinomas  of  the  esophagus  and 
mouth,  frequency  of  varicose  veins,  com- 
plications of  venereal  disease,  and  many 
other  factors  that  occur  In  heavy  social 
drinkers  as  well  as  alcoholics.  Recently 
these  data  have  been  extended  and  updated. 
Long-term  effects  of  social  drinking 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mortal- 
ity rate  among  chronic  alcoholics  is  higher 
than  among  nonalcohollcs.  What  Is  less  well 
known  Is  the  recent  evidence  that  social 
drinking  also  shortens  life  considerably.  This 
is  at  variance  with  Pearl's  work  In  1926;  he 
found  that  moderate  steady  drinkers  showed 
somewhat  lower  rates  of  mortality  and  greater 
expectation  of  life  than  did  abstainers,  al- 
though heavy  drinkers  had  considerably  in- 
creased rates  of  mortality  and  diminished 
longevity  But  he  admitted  that  these  data 
might  not  be  significant  statistically.  His 
"reasonable  and  proper  use"  was  not  quite 
adequately  defined.  The  study,  however.  Is  a 
caref'.il  one  and  requires  replication. 

Pearl  criticizes  life  insurance  statistics 
These  are  Important  In  that  drinkers  are 
followed  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  although 
when  Individuals  wish  to  obtain  Insurance 
they  tend  to  conceal  the  amount  of  alcohol 
they  consume;  the  amount  of  drinking  In 
actuality  may  therefore  be  more  than 
claimed.  The  data  from  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics, however,  are  quite  consistent  and 
meaningful.  With  "minimal  criticism  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  alcohol"  of  subjects 
who  were  investigated  for  life  Insurance  pol- 
icies, the  ratio  of  actual  to  expec^ted  mortal- 
ity was  225  percent.  Furthermore,  In  three 
classes  of  social  drinkers  the  actual  mortality 
was  281  to  324  percent  higher  than  expected. 
The  figure  for  "spree  drinkers."  who  were 
probably  alcoholics,  was  546  percent  of  ex- 
pected mortality. 

This  Incidence  has  worsened  since  a  medi- 
cal Impairment  study  In  1929,  which  showed 
the  mortality  rate  to  be  248  percent  of  nor- 
mal for  "steady  free  users"  who  used  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  alcohol  dally  without  In- 
toxication; 195  percent  of  normal  for  those 
with  periodic  Intoxication;  and  331  percent  of 
normal  for  spree  drinkers. 

There  Is  an  additional  rejKJrt  on  the  find- 
ings on  mortality  claims  from  1931  to 
1947.  This  work  Indicated  that  social  users 
who  were  Intoxicated  for  six  episodes  a  year 
for  only  a  few  hours  showed  a  277  percent 
higher  mortality  rate  than  expected.  If  12 
such  episodes  occurred  In  the  year,  the  mor- 
tality rate  rose  to  287  percent,  and  If  the 
episodes  were  weekly  the  mortality  rate  was 
328  percent  of  normal  Spree  drinkers  who 
were  Intoxicated  for  two  or  three  days  up 
to  three  times  a  year  showed  332  percent  ex- 
cess mortality— 482  percent  If  the  episodes 
o?curred  more  than  three  times  a  year.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  former  drinkers 
who  had  stopped  drinking  still  showed  an 
excess  morf\llty  rate  of  over  300  percent  five 
ye^rs  afterward 

Mortality  rates  were  higher  than  expected 
In  the  following  conditions  malignant  neo- 
plasms,    arteriosclerosis     and     degenerative 
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tieart  disease,  cardlovasculorenai  disease, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  Including 
.iver  cirrhosis,  motor  vehicle  and  other  ac- 
cidents, and  homicides  and  suicides. 

If  we  can  assume  that  adverse  effects  are 
.associated  with  greater  alcohol  consump- 
.jon— and  this  Is  certainly  Indicated  by  the 
j^radlngs  of  the  life  Insurance  reports — It  fol- 
:ows  thdt  the  social  drinker  Is  heir  to  all 
•.he  problems  of  the  chronic  alcoholic,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree. 

Psychological  effects  of  social  drinking 

Prj-chologlcal  111  effects  of  social  drinking 
are  usually  long-term  in  type.  Alcoholics 
a.'e  known  to  be  passive  Individuals. 
We  generally  consider  passivity  to  be  a 
defense  mechanism  and  activity  to  be  the 
normal  method  of  attaining  one's  goal.  In 
■he  psychoanalytic  treatment  of  nonalcohol- 
,C5  as  well  as  alcoholics  we  frequently  note 
the  association  of  drinking  and  passivity,  and 
the  same  loss  of  aggressiveness,  ambition. 
.•.nd  drive  found  In  alcoholics  can  often  be 
observed  in  many  social  drinkers.  During 
the  course  of  psychoanalysis  many  patients 
who  have  given  up  such  oral  activities  as 
drinking  and  smoking  have  exf>erlenced  a 
cDnjlderable  Increase  In  energy  and  drive. 

The  "Rule  of  Abstinence."  which  refers 
to  the  elimination  of  gratification  from  the 
therapist  to  the  patient  during  the  course 
of  psychoanalysis,  may  produce  temporarj' 
jnxlety  but  often  leads  to  the  abandonment 
:>;  the  gratifications  of  Infantile  drives  and 
the  substitution  of  constructive  and  creative 
activities.  The  drinking  therapist,  and  most 
of  us  are  drinkers,  may  have  a  tendency 
:o  Ignore  the  regressive  and  Infantile  nature 
f  social  drinking,  which  may  have  caused 
the  patient  both  direct  and  Indirect  damage. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to 
■pply  a  version  of  the  "Rule  of  Abstinence" 
:'}  a  group  of  social  drinkers  or  even  a 
community  with  opportunities  for  adequate 
expressive  outlets  and  then  to  assess  the 
rnanges  which  occur.  Such  a  production 
.•night  elicit  many  less  damaging  substitutes 
'.or  social  drinking.  It  has  not  been  demon- 
Etrated  that  more  damaging  substitutes  have 
been  selected  by  alcoholics  who  have  become 
abstinent. 

MTTH   3.  SOCIAL   DRINKING   IS   HrLPFDL 

Alcohol  Is  credited   with  conferring  many 
■enefits  upon  mankind:  these  claims  require 
examination.    Dock,    and    Leake    and    Silver- 
man In   their  defense   of  the   medicinal  use 
;   alcohol    claim    that    It    is    valuable    as    a 
-:iurce  of  food  and  energy,  an  appetite  stim- 
ulant, a  digestive  aid.  an  aid  In  cardlovas- 
■Jlar  disease,    a   useful   sedative,   a   fatlgue- 
.fter.  and  a  boon   to  the  convalescent  and 
he  aging.   They   often   refer   to  the  efficacy 
■:  alcohol  in  relieving  tensions  and  anxiety 
•nd  consider  It  the  most  commonly  used  of 
■■'■I  tranquilizers.  Dock  further  adds  that  It 
'.as  at  least  a  temp>orary  effect  In  preventing 
r  ameliorating   neurosis,   has   a   psychiatric 
jse  in  catharsis,  and  can  be  vised  to  obtain 
uppressed  or  repressed  data. 
We  might  note  in  their  evaluation  of  alco- 
•'•01  as  a  medicinal   agent  the   vagueness  of 
the    findings,     the     scarcity     of     controlled 
studies,  the   Impressionistic  aspect  of  many 
of  the  studies,  and  a  rather  frequent  refer- 
ence  to   the   persistent   use   of   alcohol   from 
antiquity  as  an  Index  of  Its  value  TTie  merits 
of  alcohol    as    a    quick   source   of    food    and 
fnergy  are  negligible  In  our  current  society. 
•  •-   is   difficult   to   think   of   a   situation    that 
would  require  an  emergency  caloric   intake, 
although    emergency    fluids,    of   course,    can 
be  Ufe-savlng.  The  importance  of  alcohol  as 
i  valuable  food  stuff  Is  diminished  II  we  call 
'-)   mind    the    fact    that    for   the    most    part 
licohol  Is  manufactured  from  valuable  food 
s^tuffs  and  merely  represents  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  calories  It  contains.  We  should 
mention,  however,  that  Jellinek  states  that 
In   some    poverty    areas    in    the    world    wine 
ffpresents  the  cheapest  source  of  calories. 
The  evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of  alco- 


hol In  stimulating  the  appetite  appears  to 
have  little  basis.  There  Is.  on  the  contrary, 
evidence  that  appetite  and  olfactory  acuity 
are  reduced  as  measured  by  various  tests, 
Including  the  actual  amounts  of  food  Intake. 
Furthermore,  unless  the  drinker  eats  within 
15  to  20  minutes  he  is  likely  to  continue 
drinking,  thus   defeating  his  purpose. 

C;irdia.c  benefits  are  frequently  ascribed  to 
alcohol,  but  there  Is  very  little  acceptable 
evidence  to  support  claims  that  It  alleviates 
angina  pectoris  or  prevents  arteriosclerosis. 
A  recent  papyer  indicates,  from  postmortem 
examinations,  that  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  advanced  atherosclero- 
sis of  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  and 
ingestion  of  alcohol.  There  is  more  evidence 
available  that  alcohol  affects  the  heart  ad- 
versely by  Increasing  the  heart  rate  and 
producing  electrocardiographic  changes.  Re- 
peated drinking,  not  necessarily  alcoholism, 
may  result  In  permanent  alterations  In  myo- 
cardial metabolism  which  can  lead  to  the 
development  of  Irreversible  alcoholic  cardio- 
myopathy. Other  writers  have  stated  that 
moderate  drinkers  can  do  themselves  cardio- 
vascular harm,  and  alcohol  even  in  moderate 
dosage  may  produce  tissue  changes. 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that  alcohol  di- 
rectly affects  the  liver,  producing  an  accu- 
mulation of  fat  In  liver  cells  which  precedes 
cirrhosis.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  fatty 
liver  and  prevent  p>06slble  cirrhosis,  several 
reports  indicate,  Is  to  stop  drinking.  Most 
patients  with  pancreatitis  have  been  found 
to  be  heavy  social  drinkers  rather  than 
alcoholics 

In  tests  of  attention,  abstract  thinking, 
learning  efficiency,  and  recall,  adverse  effects 
were  shown  even  in  cases  where  blood  con- 
centrations of  alcohol  were  as  low  as  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  and  errors  In  various 
skills  appear  with  minimal  amounts  of  al- 
cohol In  the  blood 

Although  no  recent  studies  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  Intelligence  were  found,  two 
early  papers  Indicated  that  the  Intelligence 
of  children  In  alcohol-consuming  districts 
was  lower  than  that  of  children  living  in 
areas  where  no  alcohol  was  consumed.  In 
children  from  the  age  of  six  to  14  scholastic 
ability  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of 
drinking. 

While  alcohol  is  still  referred  to  as  an 
excellent  hypnotic,  It  has  been  too  difficult  to 
gauge  the  appropriate  amount  Furthermore. 
It  often  acts  as  an  excitant,  rather  than  a 
sedative,  and  there  are  medications  of  greater 
value,  such  as  the  minor  and  major  tran- 
quilizers, which  are  less  addicting. 

Cultural  values  of  social  drinking 

It  has  been  suggested,  especially  by 
Chafetz.  that  alcohol  liberates  spiritual  and 
artistic  powers  (this  Is  reminiscent  of  claims 
for  LSD).  Is  necessary  for  social  Interchange 
among  people.  Is  an  aid  to  conviviality,  and 
lubricates  the  wheels  of  commerce.  Roe.  how- 
ever, found  only  one  of  20  artists  who 
felt  It  was  easier  to  paint  when  drinking 
and  this  one  stopped  drinking  six  months 
before  the  study  Rather  than  lubricate  the 
wheels  of  commerce,  and  I  refer  to  the  two- 
or  three-martini  lunch,  alcohol  often  de- 
rails It.  .An  omnipresent  reason  given  for 
social  drinking  Is  the  Impossible  burden  of 
adjustment  which  our  current  civilization 
Imposes.  The  society  is  sick,  we  are  told. 
If  so.  alcohol  has  become  the  medicine  of  a 
sick  society.  The  apologist  for  liquor  seems 
to  feel  that  the  world  is  such  a  miserable 
place  it  Is  Intolerable  without  the  gift  of 
alcohol,  while  the  critic  feels  that  since  UqucH- 
creates  so  much  of  the  misery  in  the  world 
It  should  be  entirely  eliminated  The  perti- 
nent question  is:  Does  social  drinking  permit 
us  to  attack  the  problems  of  our  society  with 
all  our  available  efficiency  and  equipment? 

The  benefits  of  social  drinking 

Is  alcohol,  then,  of  any  benefit  whatever? 
This  Is  poesible  Carpenter  and  his  associates, 
in    what    appears    to   be   a   carefully    worked 


out  experimental  project,  found  that  with 
the  equivalent  of  two  ounces  of  90  proof 
whiskey  subjects  were  better  able  to  perform 
higher  order  problems  in  calculus  than  wlth- 
out^lcohol.  With  larger  amounts,  perform, 
ance  deteriorated.  They  stated  (as  opjjXKed 
to  Drew)  that  unidirectional  consequences 
do  not  necessarily  follow  from  increasing 
amounts  of  alcohol.  They  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  people  drink  to  enhance 
this  facilitating  effect  of  alcohol.  Carpenter 
and  Ross  in  1965  found  certain  memory  tasks 
were  performed  better  with  small  amounts 
of  alcohol  and  worse  with  larger  amounts. 
Such  studies  have  suggested  to  Keller  that 
small  amounts  of  alcohol  may  stimulate  some 
functions,  while  larger  amounts  have  the 
frequently  described  depressant  action. 
Leake  and  Silverman  have  stated  that  alco- 
hol acts  as  a  stimulant  on  other  organs  but 
not  on  the  central  nervous  system  These 
findings  should  be  replicated  and  extended. 
If  they  are  confirmed  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  use  can  be  made  of  such  actions  of 
alcohol. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  blood  alcohol 
levels  below  .04  mgs.  percent  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  traffic  safety  Indeed,  there  may 
be  fewer  accidents  with  such  a  level  WTiether, 
this  is  due  to  an  alleviation  of  tension  of 
whether  there  is  a  stimulatory  effect  has  yet 
to  be  determined.  This  study,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  other  findings,  also  requires  replica- 
tion and  confirmation. 

Lolll,  who  has  given  us  a  number  of  fresh 
ideas  on  alcohol  and  alcoholism.  Indicts 
Inebriety  as  a  pathway  to  alcoholism  but 
Implies  at  the  same  time  that  it  "contributes 
favorably  to  an  individual's  inefficiency  when 
he  needs  Inefficiency  In  order  to  foster 
greater  efficiency  to  come".  This  is  under- 
standable U  viewed  in  connection  with  Kris' 
concept  of  "regression  In  the  service  of  the 
ego.  ■  as  we  have  noted  elsewhere  in  con- 
nection with  drugs. 

There  is  little  question  that  alcohol  tem- 
porarily relieves  anxiety  and  depression  In 
a  considerable  percentage  of  people,  but  at 
a  certain  point  (as  little  as  four  ounces  of 
whiskey),  these  symptoms  are  Increased. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  in  which 
drinking  might  be  helpful  and  where  the 
potential  harm  may  be  negligible.  The  el- 
derly, who  may  enjoy  drinking  and  who 
have  no  special  future  to  preserve  or  to 
enhance  and  therefore  have  little  need  Jor 
efficiency,  may  decide  in  favor  of  the  assiiag- 
Ing  effects  of  social  drinking.  If  alcohol  can 
ease  the  suffering  of  the  incurably  HI  and  the 
dying,  it  should  not  be  withheld.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  these  conditions  in 
a  broad  sense  are  also  a  part  of  life  and  we 
must  not  deprive  these  jjeople  of  a  "good 
death"  which  can  be  met  with  dignity  and 
courage.  The  rest  of  us  should  perhaps:  awiilt 
a  definitive  verdict  on  the  harmfulness  or 
helpfulness  of  social  drinking,  or  at  least 
restrict  ourselves  to  less  than  the  rather 
liberal  amounts  that  Terhune  has  sanctioned 
in  an  otherwise  conservative  paper. 

DISCUSSION 

The  prevalent  impression  in  our  society 
Is  that  social  drinking  Is  harmless  and  may 
even  be  helpful.  In  a  current  reevaluatlon  of 
a  topic  which  should  be  f>erlodically  reap- 
praised, there  seems  to  be  a  better  argument 
that  social  drinking  is  harmful.  It  is  true  that 
there  Is  no  definitive  proof  In  either  direction, 
but  the  fllmsiness  of  the  e\-ldence  that  social 
drinking  is  an  entity,  or  that  social  drink- 
ing Is  helpful  medicinally,  psychologically, 
or  culturally,  should  act  as  a  spur  to  fur- 
ther investigation. 

The  rare  or  Infrequent  consumer  may 
drink  for  the  same  reason  as  the  alcohoilc 
or  the  marijuana  or  LSD  user  Since  the 
latter  uses  are  legislated  against  we  still 
have  a  Prohibitionist  society,  but  the  pro- 
hibitions are  no  longer  directed  agan^t  al- 
cohol Alcohol  is,  however,  a  far  greater 
problem  than  all  other  dangerous  drugs  com- 
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blncd.  Marihuana  and  LSD  are  $ie  panaceas 
of  youth;  alcohol,  the  panacea  it  the  adult. 
Our  own  unconscious  conflicts  u>out  alcohol 
Increase  our  ambivalence  ana  are  Inter- 
preted as  hypocrisy  and  lying  ly  our  teen- 
agers. This  alienates  them  ai^  enhances 
their  rebellion.  In  a  recent  suitrey  of  high 
school  students  we  found  that  ^ey  did  not 
want  to  be  warned  against  the  e^ls  of  drink- 
ing; they  wanted  the  facta  on  li. 

Prom  the  evidence  thus  far,  t^ere  seems 
no  disorder  for  which  alcohol  ik  Indlspens 
able  and   no  condition   In  whtc^i  alcohol   Is 
superior   to   another   medlcatlo 
expressed  this  by  saying  that  thi 
to  beneflta  that  can  be  derived 
are  available  to  those  who  will 
We  should  add  that  It  Is  questio 
er    there    Is   any    disorder    In    w 
has  proven  helpful. 

There  Is  no  suggestion  imp! 
should  return  to  Prohibition 
trlst  is  uneasy  with  authorltarl 
even  though  there  Is  evidence  ^at  leglsla 
tlve  and  flnanclal  procedures  ma|  reduce  the 
consumption,  complications,  ti^d  conse- 
quenoes  of  alcohol.  The  taxatl<^  of  liquor 
sales  for  social  goals,  which  ap] 
been  successful  In  Great  Britain, 
for  society  through  its  leglslat 
Eliciting  the  facts  and  dlssemlitotlng  them 
Is  the  proper  function  for  the  pi  yslclan,  In- 
cluding the  psychiatrist. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  a<  :umulatlon 
of  truths  and  education  of  the  public  has 
made  a  difference  In  both  an  a  >solute  and 
relative  diminution  In  clgaret  ;e  smoking 
(21).  Furthermore,  doctors  wha  have  more 
access  to  knowledge  of  the  dls«ase-produc- 
Ing  effects  of  smoking  have  rcluced  their 
cigarette  use  and  now  only  2%  percent  of 
doctors  use  them  ( 46 ) .  j 

We  cannot  say  that  all  who  c  rink  are  al 
cohoUcs.  But  can  we  say  that  t; 
are   "social   drinkers"  who  have 
drinking,   hurt   others   by   hostli  i  criticism 
made  unwelcome  passes  at  other    nen's  wives; 
had  unreasonable  fights;  given  tl  eir  children 
a  model  of  drunkenness:   squaj  dered  time 
needed     for    constructive    pursi 
while  In  a  drunken  state;  had  aci 
Ing  home  from  a  cocktail  party; 
punished    their    children;    or    a 
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Its;  driven 
dents  com- 
Impatlently 
detached 
from  wife  and  children  In  frontiof  the  tele- 
vision set  evening  after  evenlnf  In  a  scml- 
stuporous  state  following  sev«  rl  "social" 
drinks  before  dinner?  We  need  a:  other  cate- 
gory, "antisocial  drinking."  to  r(  place  much 
of  what  we  call  "social  drinking 

CONCLUSION 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  facfs 
pathological  or  social  drinking; 
Indefatlgably  to  obtain  them 
knowledge    can    education, 
thus  prevention  be  an  answer 
lems  which  social  drinking  raises, 
ly  need  a  comprehensive  object 
"Alcohol  and  Health"  similar  to 
General's    "Smoking   and    Health 
nances  should  be  made  avallabl 
fled  personnel  found  who  will 
gardless  of  obstructions,  to 
biased    scientific    report.    WhethJr 
change  anything  we  cannot  knov 
like  Freud's  description  of  the  I 
a  soft  but  persistent  voice 
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WE  SHOULD  NOT  UNNEEDFULLY 
.JEOPARDIZE  THE  LIVES  OF 
OTHERS 

Mr  W.AIJCER  Mr  Spealser.  I  ask 
unanimo'ds  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Andersom]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  In  the 
Record  iuid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objfH-tton  tf)  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
carried  the  bizarre  story  that  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  touring  South  Vietnam 
by  helicopter  Instigated  a  "spur  of  the 
moment "  landing  at  a  village  which  was 
recently  imder  vicious  attack  from  the 
Vletcong.  The  net  result,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  was  that  the  helicopter  carrying 
this  Member  was  shot  up.  he  and  several 
of  his  escorts  were  brought  under  fire, 
his  wife  was  evacuated  under  emergency 
conditions  in  the  damaged  helicopter, 
and  armed  helicopters  had  to  be  sent  in 
to  evacuate  the  Member  and  those  es- 
corting him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Member  of  the  other 
body  to  whom  1  refer.  In  my  opinion, 
acted  In  a  most  unthoughtful  and  un- 
wise manner.  Did  he  not  realize  that  it 
is  not  a  good  idea — it  is  even  a  breach  of 
etiquette — for  a  legislator  visiting  a  war 
area  to  depart  from  an  itinerary  author- 
ized by  the  responsible  military  com- 
manders and  to  compound  their  already 
gigantic  problems?  Did  he  not  realize 
that  in  his  foolhardy  action  he  risked  not 
only  his  own  neck,  but  quite  a  few  others 
as  well?  And,  Mr  Speaker,  what  possibly 
did  he  hope  to  learn  from  this  unauthor- 
ized landing?  Did  he  want  to  take  some 
pictures  to  prove  he  was  there?  Or  was 
it  Just  another  headline  gambit  on  the 
part  of  an  overly  ambitious  aspirant  for 
higher  office? 

I  say  to  the  Member  of  the  other  body. 
If  he  wants  to  get  his  head  shot  off.  go 
into  the  jungles  by  himself.  Do  not  stick 
the  necks  out  of  a  score  of  others.  One 
further  piece  of  unasked-for  advice — If 
the  gentleman  from  the  other  body  does 
not  know  enough  about  weapons  to  real- 
ize how  to  assure  one  Is  not  on  "safe." 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  that  he  is  taught. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
visiting  'Vietnam  will  display  a  more  re- 
sponsible example,  realizing  that  our 
military  people  out  there  have  enough  on 
their  hands  already.  We  do  not  need  any 
instant  miniheroes  from  the  Hill — par- 
ticularly when  othPFP  absorb  the  risks. 


FIRST    SESSION.     90TH    CONGRESS: 
AN  APPRAISAL 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haha]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKErR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speak- 
er, this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
has  been  arduous.  Many  a  day's  proceed- 
ings have  been  carried  into  darkness 
hours  In  our  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
business. 

For  the  administration  Democrats, 
this  was  a  time  of  testing,  of  reaffirming 
our  resolve  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life  This  was  a  session  marked 
by  less  action  than  the  previous  Con- 
gress; a  repeat  of  the  89th  Congress  was 
an  Impossibility. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  House  Demo- 
cratic memt)er.ship  sustained  a  loss  of  47 
seaLs  a.<:  a  result  of  the  November  1966 


elections,  the  predictions  were  that  the 
"conservative  coalition"  would  resume 
control  in  the  90th  Congress.  The  coali- 
tion is  defined  as  the  Republicans  and 
southern  antiadminlstration  Democrats 
who  customarily  vote  against  the  admin- 
istration and  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship position. 

In  some  Instances,  the  first  session  has 
shown  a  revival  of  the  coalition,  but  there 
is  a  difference:  In  earlier  days,  the  coali- 
tion was  characterized  by  its  outright  op- 
position to  socially  important  legislation, 
usually  working  to  defeat  such  bills;  iri 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
coalition  has  worked  more  toward  a  dras- 
tic reshaping  of  legislation  on  the  boolcs 
rather  than  toward  repeal. 

Where  the  coalition  used  to  be. op- 
posed to  Federal  aid  to  education,  it  now 
accepts  the  need  for  such  aid.  but  at- 
tempts to  channel  It  by  less  effective 
means.  Formerly  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty,  the  coalition  now 
does  not  hesitate  to  recklessly  tamper 
with  antipoverty  program  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  first  session  Is  not 
distinguished  lor  quantity  or  quality  of 
public  laws  enacted.  Today,  the  number 
stands  at  only  a  few  over  200  By  con- 
trast, the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  349  public  laws,  many  of 
them  breakthroughs  in  social  legisla- 
tion. 

The  89th  Congress  faced  man>  of  the 
different  problems  of  our  society,  passed 
laws  to  aid  in  their  solution,  and  appro- 
priated the  necessary  funds.  Medicare, 
rent  supplements,  aid  to  education,  vot- 
ing rights,  immigration  reform,  aid  for 
the  arts  and  humanities,  and  highway 
bcautlfication  are  a  few  of  the  major 
laws  enacted  in  the  89th  Congress.  They 
represented  only  a  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress' efforts  to  help  solve  the  ills  of  our 
society. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
indicates  a  tendency  to  turn  away  from 
legislative  innovation.  Most  of  the  major 
actions  In  1967  were  extensions  of  exist- 
ing laws. 

But  the  90th  Congress  does  hold  forth 
a  promise.  It  can  do  more.  During  the 
adjournment  period,  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  their  constituents  that  America's 
serious  domestic  problems  must  be  faced 
In  this  final  third  of  the  20th  century 

When  the  Speaker's  gavel  falls  at  noon 
Monday,  Januai-y  15,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  face  a  number  of  Items  of  un- 
finished business.  In  this  category,  I  in- 
clude: 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act,  recommended  by  the  President  to 
deal  with  our  most  Important  domestic 
problem. 

The  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act.  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  those  who  attempt  to 
Interfere  with  persons  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  of  voting,  jury  service,  educa- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Truth  In  lending,  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer who  borrows  money  by  requiring 
disclosure  of  interest  costs. 

A  code  of  standards  of  official  conduct 
for  House  Members. 

Natural  resources  protection  bills  on 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  oil  shale,  and  Na- 
tional Water  Commission. 

Gas   Pipeline   Safety   Act,   to  prevent 
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further  disasters  by  setting  standards  of 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  pipelines  and  gas  storage  areas. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act, 
:o  broaden  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  States  and  communities  for  de- 
veloping rehabilitation  and  prevention 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  session  met  its 
responsibilities  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam,  authorizing  and  funding  de- 
fense bills  and  supfwrtlng  the  President 
li!  his  efforts  to  conclude  the  war  by 
honorable  means.  The  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  ex- 
tends wartime  veterans'  benefits  to  those 
servlne  In  the  Armed  Forces  since 
.August  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  have  been  ex- 
tensions of  many  good  programs,  includ- 
ing the  war  on  poverty,  Appalachian  re- 
gional development,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Teacher  Corps,  mental 
health,  mental  retardation,  partnership 
for  health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  so- 
cial security,  and  air  pollution  control. 

One  significant  new  law,  which  holds 
promise  of  upgrading  education  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967.  which  was  approved  de- 
spite strong  opposition  from  the  coali- 
tion. 

A  vital  public  health  measure  was  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  give  Federal  aid 
to  States  in  upgrading  meat  Inspection 
proerams  to  a  level  at  least  equal  to  Fed- 
eral standards  and  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  impose  Federal  standards 
;f  the  States  do  not  act  within  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  loss  of  a  solid  work- 
ing majority  has  meant  that  our  victories 
for  the  American  citizen  come  harder. 
I  hope  the  second  session  discloses  a 
greater  awareness  of  responsibility  on 
Congress'  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  at  this  point  a 
brief  summary  of  the  major  legislation 
enacted  in  the  first  session  by  category: 

Status  or  Major  Legi^slation.  90th 
CONGRESS.  First  Session 

ACEICULTURE 

Enacted 

Food  Stamp  Program— P.L  90-91  (3  953: 
H  Rept  189) — Provides  2-year  extension  of 
food  stamp  proeram  by  authorizing  appro- 
priations of  •200  million  for  fiscal  1968  and 
1225  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

Passed  Senate  5  31;  passed  House  amended 
6  8.  sent  to  conference  6  16;  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  House  and  Senate  9/19: 
signed  into  law  9/27  67. 

Passed  Senate 

Rural  Planning  DUtrlcts  (S.  6&4)— Au- 
thorize? establishment  of  central  planning 
agencies  within  multlcounty  rural  commu- 
nity development  districts  which  would  chart 
future  growth  of  region  In  such  areas  as 
public  services,  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment, and  labor  and  manix)wer  assist- 
ance Authorizes  federal  grants  of  up  to  75 
percent  of  professional  staff  cost  of  such 
planning  activities  if  federal  planning  grants 
were  not  otherwise  available,  and  Incentive 
granta  of  up  to  10  percent  of  existing  federal 
grants  In  the  event  such  granu«  were  avaU- 
able. 

Faased  Senate  5/9;  referred  to  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  5/10  67. 

Reported  in  Hoitse 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  (H.R  12066,  H. 
Rept.    736) — Provides  ^additional   sources   of 
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financing  for  rural  telephone  system  and  es- 
tablishes Rural  Telephone  Bank  and  rural 
telephone  account  (Title  II  of  H.R.  10190 
which  was  denied  a  rule  by  Rules  Commit- 
tee 8  1) . 

Reported  from  Agricultural  Committees 
10/6  '67. 

CITIES 

Enacted 

D.C.  Government  Reorganisation  (Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3) — Reorganizes  DC. 
government,  replacing  existing  three  D.C. 
Commissioners  with  single  Commissioner 
and  nine-member  city  council. 

H.  Res.  513,  disapproving  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3,  was  defeated  by 
House  8/9;  consequently  Plan  No.  3  auto- 
matically went  into  effect  8/11/67. 

Housing  Laws— P.L.  90-19  (SJ.  Res.  42)  — 
tJpdates  references  of  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development. 

Passed  Senate  2  20;  passed  House  5 '15; 
signed  into  law  5/25/67. 

Reported  in  House 

Rat  Control  (H.R.  11000;  H.  Rept.  474)  — 
Provides  federal  financial  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  communities  of  U.S.  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive  local  programs  of  rat  con- 
trol and  extermination 

House  on  7  20  failed  to  approve  rule  (H. 
Res.  749 1  under  which  bill  could  be  consid- 
ered. Partnership  for  Health  Amendments, 
now  P.L.  70-174,  were  amended  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  9  20  to  include  prortslon  for 
funding  rat  control  programs. 

CIVIL    LIBEBTIES 

Enacted 

Civil  Rights  Commission- P.L.  90-198 
(H.R.  10805;  H.  Rept.  339)— Extends  life  of 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  for  additional  5 
years,  and  provides  for  ceiling  on  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  Commission  of  $2,650,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  through  1973. 

Passed  House  7/11;  passed  Senate  amended 
11 '1;   sent  to  conference   11. '21;   conference 
report  adopted  by  Senate  11/30  and  by  House 
12/5;  signed  Into  law  12/14/67. 
Passed  House 

ClvU  Rights.  Penalties  for  Interference  with 
(HR.  2516;  H.  Rept.  473)— Makes  It  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  injure,  intimidate  or  inter- 
fere with  persons  exercising  their  rights  In 
following  areas  of  activity:  voting,  public 
accommodations,  public  education,  public 
services  and  facilities,  employment,  jury 
service,  use  of  common  carriers,  and  par- 
ticipation in  federally  assisted  programs. 

Passed  House  8/16;  reported  in  Senate 
11  '2  67. 

CONCMSSIONAL    MATTERS 

Enacted 

Congressional  Districts,  Standards  for— 
P.L.  90-196  (HJl.  2275 — Note:  HM.  2508,  the 
original  bill,  passed  the  House  4/27,  passed 
the  Senate  amended  6  8.  and  was  sent  to 
conference.  The  Senate  rejected  the  confer- 
ence report  and  added  to  HR.  2275.  origin- 
ally a  private  bill,  an  amendment  banning 
at-large  elections.) — Bans  at-Iarge  elections 
In  all  states  having  more  than  1  Repreeent- 
atlve,  exempting  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico 
from  this  ban  In  1968. 

Passed  Senate  11  8;  passed  House  amended 
11/28;  amendments  agreed  to  by  Senate 
11/30;  signed  Into  law  12/14  67. 

Ethics  Committee  in  House  (H  Res.  418: 
H  Rept.  178)— Establishes  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 12-member,  blpartuan  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 

Passed  House  4  13;  no  Senate  action  re- 
quired;     members      of     committee     elected 

5/1/67. 

Parsed  Senate 
Legislative   Reorganization  Act  of  1967   iS. 
355) —Provides  for  changes  in  committee  pro- 
cedures,   for    changes    in    certain    operations 


of  Congress  and  for  a  broader  application  of 
the  lobby  registration  law. 

Passed  Senate  3/7;  pending  In  House  Rules 
Committee. 

CONSERVATION 

Enticted 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— Pi.  90-148  (8. 
780;  H.  Rept.  728) — Authorizes  $428.3  mil- 
lion for  federal  air  pollution  control  eSorts 
in  fiscal  1968  through  1970.  with  $125  million 
earmarked  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  researcb 
on  pollution  caufed   by  fuels  combustion. 

Passed  Senate  7  18;  passed  House  amended 
ll,/2:  sent  to  conference  11 '13;  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  and  Senate  11/14; 
signed  Into  law  11   21    67. 

Passed  House  and  Senate 

National  Water  (3omml£filon  (S  20;  H.  Rept. 
376) — Establishes  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion to  review  US.  water  resources  programs 
and  requirements  and  to  suggest  solutions  to 
water  management  problems. 

Passed  Senate  26;  passed  House  amended 
7/12/67. 

Passed  Senate 

Highway  Beautlficatlon  (S.  1467;  H.  Rept. 
713)— Authorizes  $85  mUllon  In  fiscal  1968 
t-o  continue  programs  established  by  High- 
way Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-285). 

Passed  Senate  8/28;  reported  from  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee  9/27/67. 

National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
(S.  119) — Establishes  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  authorizing  Immediate 
mcluslon  In  system  of  segments  of  nine 
rivers,  and  authorizing  study  of  28  other  river 
segments  for  possible  inclusion. 

Passed  Senate  8  8;  referred  to  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  8/9/67. 

CONSTiiEZS 

Enacted 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments — ^P.L. 
90-189  (S.  1003;  H.  Rept.  972)— Amends  1953 
Act  to  extend  its  provisions  to  all  items  of 
wearing  apparel  and  to  household  furnish- 
ings; authorizes  Commerce  Secretary  to  issue 
mandatory  fiammablllty  standards  for  fab- 
rics, hats,  gloves  and  footwear;  provides  for 
research  and  development  program  on  fabric* 
covered  by  bill;  establishes  9-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act;  and  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  82.250,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Passed  Senate  7  27:  passed  House  amended 
11/27;  House  amendment  accepted  by  Sen- 
ate 12/1;   signed  Into  law  12    14  67 

Meat  Inspection  Act  Amendments — P.L. 
90-201  (H.R.  12144;  H.  Rept  653)— Author- 
izes program  of  federal  assistance  to  stat«8 
to  enable  them  to  upgrade  their  meat  in- 
spection programs  to  a  level  "at  least  equal" 
to  federal  Inspection,  directing  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  step  In  and  impose  federal 
Inspection  in  states  which  fall  to  adopt  ade- 
quate Inspection  within  two  years,  and  per- 
mittlng  Secretary — if  state  officials  refuse 
to  act — to  assume  inspection  of  any  Intra- 
state plant  producing  dangerous  meat. 

Passed  House  10  31;  passed  Senate 
amended  11  '28;  sent  to  conference  11  '29; 
conference  report  adopted  by  House  12  6  and 
by  Senate  12  6;  signed  Into  law  12   15  67 

Passed  Senate 

Fire  Ftesearch  and  Safety  Act  of  l^e"  HR 
11284;  S.  1124;  H.  Rept  522) — Authur.z** 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  conduct 
studies  on  causes  of  fires  and  methods  of 
oontrolUng  them,  public  educa-llon  progranis 
on  fire  hazards  and  fire  safety  •.■echn:n-aef 
and  other  stud;e6  into  paxkblems  of  fire  re- 
search and  safely 

HR  11284  reported  from  House  Science 
and  .^svn;>nautics  Committee  7  31,  S  1124 
paeeed  Senat.e  8    16   67 

N&tlonal  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1987 
iS.  11661— Directs  Secretar»  of  Department 
of    Transportation     to     eetabllsh — within     2 
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years  after  eiiactment  of  blU — mfeUmuxn  fed- 
eral safety  Btandards  for  800.(1)0  miles  of 
gas  pipelines  across  the  country. 

Passed  Senate  11 '9;  referred  %d  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  '  Oommlttee 
11,13/67.  J 

Truth-In-Lending  (8.  5:  H.B.  11601;  H. 
R«pt.  1040) — Requlree  that  coifcumers  who 
borrow  money  or  make  Installmaftt  purchases 
be  Informed  of  true  cost  of  lo^n  or  credit. 

S.  5  passed  Senate  7/11;  H.k.  11601  re- 
ported from  House  Banking  aid  Currency 
Commute*  12/13/67. 

CRIME    CONTROL 

Passed  House 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven  Jon  Act  of 
1967  (HR.  12120;  H.  Kept.  647). -Authorizes 
$25  million  in  direct  block  gral  ts  to  states 
for   Juvenile   delinquency    contxl  1    programs. 

Passed  House  9/26;  Senate  Si  bcommlttee 
on  Employment.  Manpower  and  'overty  con- 
cluded hearings  on  H.R.  12120  md  S.  1248. 
10  26 '67. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Crlmlna  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  (H.R.  50J  7;  H.  Rept. 
488) — Authorizes  ^75  million  lor  national 
program  to  stimulate  state  and  local  action 
and  spending  on  crime  prevents  in  and  con- 
trol— money  to  be  given  In  bla  k  grants  to 
states. 

Passed  House  8/8/67. 

BCOMOMT 

Enacted 

Antlpoverty  Program  Amendments  (S. 
2388;  H.  Rept  866)  '—Extend  pi  agram  for  2 
years,  authorizes  appropriation  >f  $1.98  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968,  and  $2.18  bill  on  for  fiscal 
1969;  provides  for  participate  a  by  local 
elected  officials  In  operation  of  community 
action  agenclee.  with  bypass  i  revisions  If 
local  governments  fall  to  peri  arm:  limits 
OBO  supergrade  positions  to  1  ler  100  em- 
ployees: limits  use  of  consultant!  to  100  days 
each  during  a  single  year;  bans  xilltlcal  ac- 
tivity by  antlpoverty  workers  duj  Ing  working 
hours;  earmarks  $25  million  for  program  to 
feed  the  hungy;  and  provides  d  .y-care  pro- 
gram for  working  mothers. 

Passed  Senate  10  5;  passed  Hoi  se  amended 
11/15;  sent  to  conference  11  19  conference 
report  adopted  by  Senate  12  8  ai  d  by  House 
12/11/67.  J 

Appalachia  Amendments  and  i  mendments 
to  I>ubllc  Works  and  Economic  1  levelopment 
Act— PX,.  90-103  (S.  602;  H.  Sept.  648)  — 
Appalachia  Amendments:  Authorize  $886.7 
minion  for  all  programs.  Includtjg  $17  mil- 
lion for  administration  In  fiscal  lb68-69,  $715 
million  for  highways  In  fiscal  n68-71,  and 
$170  million  for  non-highway  frograms  In 
fiscal  1968-69;  and  authorize  Inc  uslon  of  24 
additional  counties  In  Appalachli  area.  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Develi  pment  Act 
Amendments  authorize  $75  ml  Hon  for  5 
regional  commissions  establlshe<i  by  Act  for 
fiscal  1968-69 

Passed  Senate  4  27;  passed  Hou  se  amended 
9,14;  sent  to  conference  9  19;  [conference 
report  adopted  by  House  9 '28  ani  by  Senate 

8/29:    signed   Into   law    10    11,67.  } 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Ei^ension  Act 
of  1967— PL  90-59  (H.R  6098;  H^Rept.  68)  — 
Extends  Interest  Equalization  T*  (lET)  for 
two  years  until  July  31,  1969;  r^ulres  that 
American  sellers  of  foreign  secujtles  secure 
validation  certificates  of  their  payment  of 
tax;  makes  other  changes  In  ort|lnaI  bill  In 
order  to  continue  US  prograi^  to  reduce 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit.' 

Passed  House  3/15:  passed  Sen*te  amended 
7/25;  sent  to  conference  7  25;  conference 
report  filed  7  27;  Senate  and  Ho^se  adopted 
conference  report  7  31:  signed  Into  law 
7/31/67. 

Investment  Tax  Credit.  Restatatlon  of — 
PL  90^-26  (HR.  6950:  H  Ropt  131  i— Re- 
stores investment  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation  allowaoce   temporarily  suspended 


In  1966;  prohibits  appropriation  and  dis- 
bursement of  funds  under  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  until  adop- 
tion by  law  of  guidelines  govtrnlng  their 
distribution;  and  prohibits  $1  Income  tax 
checkoff  system  established  by  law  In  1966 
from  going  into  effect  until  distribution 
guidelines  are  adopted. 

Passed  House  3/16;  passed  Senate  amended 
5  9;  sent  to  conference  6/11;  House  adopted 
conference  report  6/26;  Senate  adopted  con- 
ference report  6/31;  signed  Into  law  6/13 '67. 

Public  Debt  Limit — PL.  90-3  (HR.  4573; 
H.  Rept.  4) — Raises  temporary  national  debt 
limit  from  $330  billion  to  $336  billion 
through  June  30.  1967  (end  of  fiscal  1967). 

Passed  House  2  8;  passed  Senate  2/31; 
conference  report  filed  2  23;  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  Senate  2/23  and  by  House 
3/1;  signed  Into  law  3/2,67. 

Public  Debt  Limit — PL  90-3  (H.R.  10867; 
H.  Rept.  368) — Raises  public  debt  celling  for 
fiscal  1968  (beginning  July  1)  from  present 
temporary  level  of  $336  billion  to  permanent 
level  of  $358  billion;  and  beginning  with 
fiscal  1969  allows  temporary  debt  limit  In- 
crease of  up  to  $365  billion  during  each  fiscal 
year;  reverting  to  permanent  $358  billion 
limit  on  last  day  of  fiscal  year.  Also  brings 
participation   certificates   under  debt   limit. 

Passed  House  6/21;  passed  Se  nate  6/27; 
signed  Into  law  6  30,  67. 

Reported  in  House 

Interstate  TaxaUon  Act  (H.R.  2158:  H. 
Rept.  69) — Establishes  uniform  limitations 
on  power  of  states  to  tax  small  out-of-state 
firms  doing  business  within  their  boundaries. 

Reported  by  House  Judiciary  Committee 
3  7  67. 

EDUCATION 

Enacted 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967— PL.  90- 
129  (S.  1160;  H.  Rept.  572)— Extends  Educa- 
tional Television  Facilities  Act  of  1962  for 
three  years  and  broadens  it  to  Include 
grants  for  educational  radio  broadcasting; 
establishes  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  provide 
financial  assist:ince  for  noncommercial  edu- 
cational TV  and  radio  broadcasting,  and  au- 
thorizes appropriation  of  $9  million  In  fiscal 
1968  to  finance  its  activities. 

Passed  Senate  5  17;  passed  House  amended 
9  21;  sent  to  conference  10  3;  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  House  10  19  and  by  Senate 
10/26;  signed  into  law  117  67. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendmente  (H.R.  7819;  H.  Rept.  188)*  — 
Authorize  more  than  $9  billion  for  fiscal  1969 
and  1970.  In  addition  to  expanding  original 
ESEA  programs,  amendments  also  authorize 
new  bilingual  grant  program  to  school  dis- 
tricts having  large  numbers  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children:  return  control  to  states 
over  Title  III  funds  (for  supplemental  edu- 
cation centers) .  returning  75  percent  of  funds 
to  states  In  fiscal  1969  and  100  percent  in 
fiscal  1970;  authorize  2  new  studies,  one  on 
school  dorpouts  with  emphasis  on  urban 
areas,  and  one  on  school  bus  safety:  extend 
Adult  Education  Act;  and  authorize  new 
program  of  Incentive  grants,  based  only  on 
state  and  local  expenditures  for  education, 
to  states  based  on  their  performance. 

Passed  House  5  25:  passed  Senate  amended 
12  U:  sent  to  conference  12  12:  conference 
report  adopted  12   15  67 

Teacher  Corps — PL.  90-35  (HR.  10943;  H. 
Rept  373)— Authorizes  $135  million  for 
Teacher  Corps  In  fiscal  1968-70:  authorizes 
$435  million  in  fiscal  1969-70  for  existing  pro- 
gram of  graduate  fellowships  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  help  them  Im- 
prove graduate  education  facilities;  and  au- 
thorizes four  new  teacher  training  programs 
effective  In  fiscal  1969 

Passed  Hotise  6  27:  passed  Senate  6  28: 
signed  into  law  6  '27  67 


FEDiniAL    EMPLOYKia/POSTAL    RATES 

Enacted 

Posta;  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967— P.L.  90-206  (H  R.  7977:  H.  Rept.  722)- 
Provides  first-step  raise  of  flat  6  percent  for 
725,000  postal  employees  and  4.5  percent 
Increase  for  1.3  million  classified  worker.^ 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1;  makes  various  adjust- 
ments in  postage  rates;  establishes  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  whose  function  will  be  to  review 
salaries  of  federal  executives  and  report  its 
findings  anually  to  President;  and  provides 
for  regulation  of  mailing  of  pandering  matter 

Passed  House  10/11;  passed  Senate  amend- 
ed 11/29:  sent  to  conference  11/30;  con- 
ference report  filed  12/7;  conference  report 
rejected  by  House  12  11;  House  recedes  ana 
concurs  In  Senate  amendment  with  amend- 
ment 12 '11:  Senate  agrees  to  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  12/12;  signed 
into  law  12/16,67. 

FOREIGN    AND    DEFENSE    POLICY 

Enacted 
Consular   Treaty    (Exec.    D) — Details  pro- 
cedures for  establishment  and  operation  ot 
consulates  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union. 

Ratified  by  Senate  3,  16,  67.  No  House  action 
required. 

Elmergency  Food  Assistance  to  India— 
PL.  90-7  (HJ,  Res.  267:  H.  Rept  67)- 
Provldes  additional  3  million  tons  of  food 
aid  In  1967  to  drought-stricken  India;  re- 
quires that  contribution  be  matched  by  other 
countries;  and  that  another  $25  million  be 
used  to  provide  emergency  food  relief  for 
distribution  by  CARE  and  other  voluntary 
American  agencies 

Passed  House  3  '9;  passed  Senate  3/16; 
minor  Senate  change  approved  by  House 
3  20;  signed  into  law  4/ 1  67. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967 — PX.  90-137 
(S.  1872;  H.  Rept.  651) — Authorizes  foreign 
aid  appropriations  of  $2,674,614,000  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Passed  Senate  8  17;  passed  House  amended 
8  25:  sent  to  conference  9/13;  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  and  Senate  11 '8; 
signed  Into  law  11    14   67. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
Amendments — PL.  90-137  (HJl.  9547;  H. 
Rept.  266)— Authorizes  additional  US  con- 
tribution of  $900  million  to  Inter-Araerlcan 
Development  Banks  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations (over  fiscal  1968-70)  to  implement 
hemispheric  agreement  made  at  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  in  April  of  1967. 

Passed  House  7  26;  passed  Senate  amended 
8  24:  sent  to  conference  911;  conference 
report  filed  9  14  and  recommitted  9/20:  2nd 
conference  report  adopted  by  House  and 
Senate   9  21;    signed   into   law   9 '22/67 

Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act  of 
1968— PL.  90-22  (S  666) —Authorizes  $216 
billion  in  appropriations  during  fiscal  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  for 
Armed  Forces 

Passed  Senate  3  21;  passed  House  amended 
5/9;  sent  to  conference  5  17:  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  House  and  Senate  5  23: 
signed  Into  law  6  '6  67. 

Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967— Pi* 
90-40  (S.  1432;  H  Rept.  267)— Extends  mili- 
tary draft  4  years  to  7  1  71:  bars  use  of  lot- 
tery selection  in  draft:  continues  student  de- 
ferments until  graduation  from  college  or  age 
24;  does  not  oppose  President's  plan  to  re- 
verse order  of  induction  from  age  26  to  19: 
and  bases  test  for  conscientious  objectors 
only  on  •religious  training  and  belief." 

Passed  Senate  5  11:  passed  House  amended 
5  25:  send  to  conference  6/6;  Senate  adopted 
conference  report  6  14;  House  adopted  con- 
ference report  6  20;  signed  into  law  6/30  67. 
Peace  Corps  Authorization — P.L.  90-175  (S. 
1031;  H.  Rept.  807) —  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $118.7  minion  for  Peace  Corps  In  fis- 
cal 1968. 
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Passed  Senate  5  15;  passed  House  11/21; 
signed  Into  law  12  5/67. 

Reserve-Guard  Merger— PL.  90-168  (HJl. 
2  H.  Rept.  13) — Permanently  prevents  pro- 
^K»ed  merger  of  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
donal  Guard  and  provides  structural  over- 
haul of  U.S.  Ready  Reserves. 

Passed  House  2/20;  passed  Senate  amended 
11/8;  sent  to  conference  11/14;  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  11/15  and  by  Senate 
U'16;  signed  Into  law  12/1/67. 

Supplemental  Military  Procurement,  Re- 
search and  Development,  and  Construction 
Authorization,  FY  1967— PL.  90-5  (S.  666; 
UR.  4516;  H.  Rept.  29 ) —Authorizes  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $4.6  bUllon  for  De- 
fense Department;  83.78  billion  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  and  missiles;  $135  million  for 
research  and  development;  and  $624.5  million 
lor  military  construction;  and  contains  state- 
ment of  Congressional  policy  on  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

S.  665  passed  Senate  3/1;  House  pp.ssed 
Hil.  4515  on  3/2  and  then  substituted  prort- 
sions  of  H  R.  4616  for  those  of  8.  666  and 
passed  8.  665;  House  and  Senate  adopted  con- 
ference report  3-8;  signed  Into  law  3/16/67. 

Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act — PX.  90-207 
(H.R.  13510;  H.  Rept.  787) — Increases  month- 
ly pay  of  servicemen,  effective  Oct.  1,  1967,  by 
4i  percent  for  regular  compensation,  which 
includes  basic  pay,  quarters  and  subsistence 
aUowances;  provides  automatic  military  pay 
raises  in  the  futiue  that  would  correspond  to 
salary  increases  for  federal  civilian  em- 
ployees; and  makes  various  other  changes 
repirdlng  military  pay. 

Passed  House  10/26;  passed  Senate 
amended  11/29;  sent  to  conference  12/1;  con- 
ference report  adopted  by  Senate  12/8  and  by 
House  13/13;  signed  into  law  12/16/67. 

HEALTH 

Enacted 

Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967 — PL. 
90-31  (H.R.  6431;  H.  Rept.  212)— Extend  fed- 
eral grants  for  construction  of  community 
menul  health  centers  through  fiscal  1970, 
authorizing  $50  million  in  fiscal  1968,  $60 
mUlion  in  fiscal  1969.  and  $70  mllUon  In 
fiscal  1970:  extend  through  fiscal  1970  grants 
for  staffing  community  centers  and  authorize 
$26  million  In  fiscal  1969  and  $32  million  in 
fiscal  1970;  and  make  various  other  changes 
m  existing  law. 

Passed  House  5  17;  passed  Senate  6/8: 
signed  Into  law  6  24/67. 

Mental  Retradatlon  Amendment* — P.L.  90- 
170  (H.R.  6430;  H.  Rept.  562) — Authorizes 
$281.8  mUllon  In  fiscal  1968-70.  Including  $19 
million  In  new  authority  for  fiscal  1968;  ex- 
tends 2  grant  programs — created  by  1963 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act — for  construction  of  mental  retardation 
facilities:  authorizes  new  program  of  grants 
for  staffing  centers:  extends  for  additional 
year— through  fiscal  1970 — existing  program 
of  training  teachers  of  handicapped:  and  Ini- 
tiates new  program  for  training  teachers  In 
physical  education  and  recreation  for  the 
handicapped. 

Passed  House  9/20;  passed  Senate  amended 
11  6:  sent  to  conference  11/9:  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  Senate  and  House  11/21; 
Signed  into  law  12/4/67. 

Partnership  for  Health  Amendments — PX. 
90-174  (H  R.  6418.  H.  Rept.  538 ) —Authorizes 
$689  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1968-70  for  grants  to 
states  for  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  services,  and  Includes  $40  million  au- 
thorization Intended,  but  not  earmarked,  for 
rat  control  projects  In  fiscal  1968-69. 

Passed  House  9  20;  passed  Senate  amended 
11 '6:  sent  to  conference  11  9:  conference  re- 
port adopted  by  Senate  and  House  11/21; 
signed  Into  law  12'5/67. 

VocaUonal  Rehabilitation  Amendments — 
PL.  90-99  (H.R  12257;  H.  Rept.  563)— Au- 
thorizes $500  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  $600 
million  In  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to  states  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services;  and 
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authorizes  2  new  programs,  one  a  program 
of  grants  for  pilot  projects  to  provide  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  to  migrant 
workers  and  their  families,  Eind  the  other  to 
establish  new  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youths  and  Adults. 

Passed  House  8/21;  passed  Senate  9,20: 
signed  into  law  10/3/67. 

LABOB 

Reported  in  House 

Situs  Picketing  (H.R.  100;  H.  Rept.  227)  — 
Restores  to  unions  in  building  and  construc- 
tion industry  right  to  engage  In  peaceful 
picketing  at  common  construction  sites 
where  both  means  used  and  objectives  sought 
are  lawful. 

Reported  by  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  5/4/67. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT 

Enacted 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  (H.R. 
12080;  H.  Rept.  544)  •— Increases  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  by  13  percent,  raising  mini- 
mum monthly  benefit  from  $44  to  $55;  raises 
amount  of  outside  permissible  earnings  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  from  $1500  to 
$1680:  increases  social  security  financing 
through  change  In  taxable  wage  base  from 
$6600  to  $7800;  provides  60-day  lifetime  re- 
serve for  hospital  benefits  under  medicare, 
but  requires  patient  to  pay  $20  a  day  toward 
cost  of  this  coverage:  and  makes  other 
changes  in  old-age  survivors  and  disability 
programs  as  well  a  In  medicare,  medicaid, 
public  welfare,  and  child  health  and  wel- 
fare services. 

Passed  House  8/17;  passed  Senate  amended 
11,22;  sent  to  conference  12/4;  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  12/13  and  by  Sen- 
ate 12/15/67. 

VETERANS 

Enacted 

Veterans"  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967— P.L.  90-77  (S.  16; 
H.R.  2068;  H.  Rept.  130 ) —Provides  wartime 
veterans'  benefits  to  all  servicemen  In  uni- 
form since  Aug.  5.  1964,  and  Increases  vet- 
erans' educational  allowances  and  pension 
paymentfi.  Total  first  year  cost  of  bill  will  be 
$285.6  mUllon. 

Senate  passed  S.  16  on  2/7;  on  3  20  House 
passed  HR.  2068.  then  vacated  passage  and 
passed  amended  S.  16  in  lieu;  sent  to  con- 
ference 6/20;  conference  report  adopted  by 
House  8/17  and  by  Senate  8/23;  signed  Into 
law  8/31/67. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Enacted 

Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967— P.L.  90- 
202  (S.  830;  H,  Rept.  723 ) -Prohibits  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies  and  labor  or- 
ganizations from  engaging  In  any  discrimi- 
natory practices  either  in  hiring  or  promot- 
ing workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65; 
and  authorizes  Investigation  and  enforce- 
ment provlflons  similar  to  those  of  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Paissed  Senate  11  6:  passed  House  amended 
12  4;  Senate  agrees  to  House  amendment 
with  amendments  12/5;  House  agrees  to  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  House  amendment 
12  6/67. 

Kennedy  Historic  Site— PL.  90-20  (S. 
1161:  H  R.  6424:  H  Rept.  183— Makes  na- 
tional historic  site  of  birthplace  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  In  Brookllne,  Mass. 

Passed  Senate  3  21;  passed  House  amended 

4  17;    Senate   agrees   to   House   amendment 

5  11;  signed  Into  law  5  26/67. 

NASA  Authorization.  FY  1968— PL  90-67 
(S.  1296:  H.  Rept.  338)— Author  zes  $4,865,- 
751,000  In  appropriations  to  NASA  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Passed  Senate  6/28;  passed  House  amended 

6  28:  sent  to  conference  7  18;  conference  re- 
port adopted  8  2  by  Senate  and  8/S  by  House; 
signed  into  law  8/21/67. 

Older     Americans     Act     Amendments     of 


ig67_PX.  90-42  (H.R.  10730;  H  Rept.  367)  — 
Extends  Older  Am'^rtcans  Act  of  1965  for  five 
years;  authorizes  appropriations  of  $16.- 
950,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $26  million  for  fis- 
cal 1969  for  community  aging  programs  and 
research,  demonstration  and  training  pro- 
grams related  to  the  elderly. 

Paesed  House  6  19;  passed  Senate  amended 
6/28;  Senate  amendments  accepted  by  House 
6,'29;  signed  Into  law  7  1/67. 

Railway-Labor  Dispute — P.  L.  90-54  (S.J. 
Res.  81;  H.J.  Res.  559;  H.  Rept.  353)— Imposes 
settlement  to  railway-labor  dispute  If  peirUes 
have  not  reached  agreement  by  end  of  90-day 
negotiation  period. 

Passed  Senate  6  7;  amended  H.J.  Res.  559 
passed  House,  proceedings  vacated,  laid  on 
table  and  S.J.  Res.  81 — as  amended — passed  In 
lieu  6/15;  sent  to  conference  6/22:  conference 
report  adopted  by  Senate  and  House  7/17; 
signed  Into  law  7/17/67. 

In  conference 

National  Flood  Insurance  (S.  1985;  H  Rept. 
786t— Provides  for  Joint  government-Insur- 
ance Industry  program  of  flood  Insurance  for 
homeowners  and  small  business 

Passed  Senate  9 '14;  passed  House  amended 
11/1;   sent  to  conference   11   2/67. 
Passed  Senate 

Election  Reform  Act  of  1967  (S.  1880)— Ex- 
tends reporting  requirements  of  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1926  to  all  prlmarlee  and  con- 
ventions for  President.  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative, requires  repwrts  from  all  pwlltlcal  com- 
mittees, even  those  operating  in  Just  one 
state,  which  spend  more  than  $1,000  on  fed- 
eral campaigns,  and  removes  existing  ceilings 
on  spending  by  poUtica:  committees  and 
Congreaslonal  candidates. 

Passed  Senate  9  12:  referred  to  Hotise  Ad- 
ministration Committee  9  13  67. 
Passed  House 

Copyright  t^w  Revision  (HJl  2612;  H. 
Rept.  83) — Provides  for  first  general  revision 
of  U.S.  copyright  law  since  1909. 

Passed  House  4^11;  referred  to  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  4  12 '67. 

Pending  in  House  Committee 

Patent  Reform  Act  of  1967  (HJl.  5924;  8. 
1042)— Modernizes  U.S.  130-year-old  patent 
system  to  allow  faster  granting  of  patents 
and  to  hasten  public  disclosure  of  discoveries. 

In  House  Judiciary  Subcorrmiittee  No.  3 
which  has  held  some  hearings  on  bUl. 

APPROPRIATIONS    ENACTED,    BOTH    CONGRESS, 
FIRST    SESSION 

For  fiscal  1967 

Supplemental  Defense  Appropriations, 
1967— P.  L.  90-8  (H.R.  7123;  H.  Rept.  119)  — 
Appropriates  $12,196,520,000  to  Defense  De- 
partment for  U.S.  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam through  June  30,  end  of  fiscal  1967. 

Second  Supplemental  ApproprlaUons, 
1967— P.  L.  90-21  (H.R  9481:  H.  Rept  217)  — 
Appropriates  $2,197,931,417  for  va-'iety  of  ex- 
isting programs  which  required  Increased 
funding  and  for  some  new  activities  authctf- 
ized  in  1966  (most  of  money  was  for  federal 
pay  Increases ) . 

For  fiscal  1968 

Agriculture  Dept.  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations,  1968— P.  L.  90-113  (H.R. 
10509:  H.  Rept,  330)— Appropriates  $4,952.- 
945.700  for  fiscal  1968. 

D  C.  Appropriations.  1968 — P.  L.  90-134 
(H.R.  8668;  H.  Rept.  190)— Appropriates 
$500,954,300  for  DC.  fiscal  1968  budget,  and 
provides  federal  payments  of  $67,478,200 
and  federal  loans  of  $79.2  million. 

Dept.  of  Defense  Appropriations,  1968 — 
P.  L  90-96  (H.R  10738;  H.  Rept.  349)— Ap- 
propriates $69,936,620,000  In  fiscal  1968. 

Dept  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations,  1968— P.  L.  90-28  iH  R  9029; 
H.  Rept.  206)— Appropriates  $1,382,848,350 
for  fiscal  1968. 
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Related 
L.  90-132 
proprlates 

prlaUons. 
H.  Kept. 
In    fiscal 


Depts.  of  Labor,  and  HKW.  a: 
Agencies  Appropriations,  1968 — P 
(H.R.  10196;  H.  Rept.  271)— A 
$13,255,356,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

Dept.    of    Transportation    App 
1968— P.    L.    90-112)     (HR.    114, 
484 ) —Appropriates    $1,581,905,77: 
1968.  I 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Relate*  Agencies 
Appropriations.  1968 — P.L.  90  (AR.  13893; 
H.  Rept.  891)  • — Appropriates  $2  J76.591.000 
In  fiscal  1968. 

Independent  Offices  and  Dept.  4t  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appipprlatlons. 
1968— P.L.  90-121  (H.R.  9960;  H.  Riipt.  259)  — 
Appropriates  $10,139,473,900  In  flafal  1968. 

Legislative  Branch  Approprlatl^is,  1968 — 
PX.  90-57  (H.R.  10368:  H.  Rept.  323)— Ap- 
propriates   $275,699,035    for    fiscal    1968. 

Military  Construction  AppBoprlatlons, 
1968— Pi.  90-180  (H.R.  13606:  H.  R»pt.  799)  — 
Appropriates  $2,093,362,000  In  flscil  1968. 

NASA  Appropriations,  1968 — P^.  90-131 
(H.R.  12474;  H  Rept.  569) — Ajiproprlates 
$4,588,900,000  In  FY  '68.  ( 

Public  Works  and  AEC  Appiiprlatlona, 
1968— PL.  90-147  (H.R  11641;  i  H.  Rept. 
605) — approprlatas  $4,689,938,000;  In  fiscal 
1968.  ; 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Th^  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies.  1968 — P.L.  9d-133  (H.R. 
10345;  H.  Rept.  318) — Approprlatts  $2,169.- 
012.500  In  fiscal  1968.  ' 

Supplemental  Appropriations,  ;  B68  (H.R. 
14397;  H  Rept.  1037)  •— Approprla;  es  $1,842,- 
923,790  In  fiscal  1968. 

Treasury.  Post  Office  and  Execv  tlve  Office 
Appropriations.  1968 — PL.  90--47  (-IJl.  7501; 
H.  Rept.  144)— Appropriates  $7,  45.641,000 
for  fiscal  1968. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCi 

By  unanimous  consent,  leaie  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mi .  Talccwt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Form  ,  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  accouni  of  death 
in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAl^  TED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pert  lisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  he  legis- 
lative program  and  any  spec  al  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grantt  i  to: 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  1  hour,  todi  y;  to  re- 
vise and  e.xtend  his  remarks  af  d  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (a  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zvi'ACH)  to  ad(  ress  the 
House  following  the  legislative  program 
and  any  special  orders  heretofoi  ?  entered 

their  re- 
matter:  ) 


into,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks  and  include  extraneous 

Mr.  Cahill.  for  60  minutes,  tiday. 

Mr.  Carter,  for  1  hour,  on  December 
14  T 

Mr.  Laird,  for  20  minutes.  to<»y. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes.Today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pernilsslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congi  essional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extent  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Pelly  under  general  p  rmisslon 
previously  given  for  Members  t )  include 
remarks;  to  Include  a  telegram 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zwach)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

<The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.   DiNCELL. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereuixin  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R.  5709  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  6167  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and 
beer  that  may  be  brought  into  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

H.R.  13510.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res  888.  Joint  resolution  malting  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes 


•Awaiting  President's  algnatura. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  December  12.  1967: 

HR.  1592  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Trlay; 

H  R  1670  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  H  Edler: 

H.R  1894  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  In  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.; 

H  R  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Information  which  significantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  In- 
corporating the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts: 

H  R.  3032  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Davlla; 

HR  3516  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlcio  Candela,  MX).; 

H  R  3526  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Isreal  Mlz- 
rahy.  M.D  ; 

HR  3528  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  M.D.; 

H  R  3866  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ed- 
uardo  Enrique  Ramoe: 


HM  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co  ; 

H.R.4974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Turbat; 

H.R.  5186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar. 
mando  Cobelo; 

H  R.  5187  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

Hil.  6853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RajTnond 
E.  Grail; 

HJl.  6088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Jose  Coto; 

HS..  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  Hilton; 

HJR.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vlr- 
gUlo  A.  OanganelU  Valle; 

Hil.  6766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Gustavo  Pors  Docal; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joae- 
fina  Qulntos  Marcelo: 

H.R.  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joe* 
A.  Rico  Fernandez; 

HJR.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Me- 
meelo  Vazquez  Fernandez; 

H.R.  7977.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
ratee.  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pdnderlng  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo; 

H.R.  82Se.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano.  M.D.; 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  D5 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  NY.,  and 
Mlneola.  NY.; 

H  R.  8407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Plores: 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OulUermo 
Ramon  Palaclo  Sela: 

H.R  9081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose- 
flna  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya; 

H  R  9574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J 
Wojclk: 

HR  10449  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Camllle 
Anita  Dobson; 

HR  11395  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  author- 
izing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act 
of  July  14.  1960; 

HR  11563  An  act  to  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  12144  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  provide 
for  ooop>eratlon  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  m 
tlUe  II  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1966  (79  Stat 
60).  and  consented  to  by  Congress  in  that 
act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1.  1965  (79 
Stat.  1157).  and  November  2,  1966  (80  Stat. 
1156). 

On  December  13.  1967: 

HJl.  13510.  An  act  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJ  Res  888  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  5  o'c'ock  and  59  minutes  pjii.> 
the  House  adjourned  until  t/imorrow. 
Thursday.  December  14.  1967  a'  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  assistance  toward  ade- 
quate benefits  for  disability  and  death  of 
uranium  miners  from  lung  cancer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secret.iry  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Fort  Sumter  Tours,  Inc.,  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  operate  a  bo..t  trans- 
portation ser'.lce  for  the  public  between  Port 
Sumter  National  Monument  and  Charleston. 
S.C,  for  a  10-year  period  from  January  1. 
1968,  through  December  31.  1977.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  79  Stat.  969;  16  U.S.C.  20; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 14.  1931,  relating  to  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  11601.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the 
consumer  In  connection  with  the  utilization 
of  credit  by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges  In 
credit  transactions  or  In  offers  to  extend 
credit,  by  establishing  maximum  rates  of 
finance  charges  In  credit  transactions;  by 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  Issue  regulations 
dealing  with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  In  commodity  futures 
contracts  affecting  consumer  prices;  by  es- 
tablishing machinery  for  the  use  during  pe- 
riods of  national  emergency  of  temporary 
controls  over  credit  to  prevent  Inflationary 
spirals;  by  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages;  by  creating  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  lor  further 
regulation  of  the  consumer  finance  Industry; 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1040).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1004.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  pasrment  of  compensation 
for  certain  committee  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No.  1041). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  H.R.  13718.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Federal  savings  Institutions;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1042).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr,  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  14367.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dl«- 
poeal  of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  t  Rept.  No. 
1043).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WTiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  13893  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  1044 1  (>-der(x3  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AIsD    RESOLUTION'S 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  14428.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  Uie  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  the  travel 
of  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  State* 
where  unrestricted  travel  would  seriously 
Impair  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  14429.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  the  travel 
of  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
where  unrestricted  travel  would  seriously 
Impair  the  conduct  of  foreign  afiairs.  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    McMILLAN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Abernethy.  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Hagan. 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.    Steicer    of    Arizona,    and    Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  14430.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  CJommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.R.  14431.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  Uiolted 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  imder  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,   and   housing,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  14432.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  proUde  for  Increased 
assistance    to    hospital    diploma    schools    of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    KYROS: 

H.R.  14433.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  U.S.  fisheries  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SisK)  ; 
HJi.    14434     A    bill    to   amend    the   Small 
Reclamation    Projects    Act    of    1956;    to   the 
Committee    on     Interior    and    Insular    Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  McPALL: 
HR.    14435    A   bill   to   amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased 
disability   compensation  rates,   to  liberalize 
income  limitations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.    14436.    A    bill    to   establish   producer 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of 
wheat,   feed    grains,    and    soybeans;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Beown 
of      California,      Mr.      Hanna.      Mr. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Kino    of    California, 
and  Mr    Chables  H.  Wilson)  : 
HJl.   14437.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment  of   additional   circuit   Judges:    to 
the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO,    Mr     BtnsTON   of    California.    Mr. 
CoRM.AN.  Mr.  Dow,  Mr    Giaimo,  Mr. 
HzLsrosK.1,      Mr.      Kupferman.      Mr. 
LoNO  Of  Maryland,  Mr    .Schevir    Mr 
Van  Dkehlin.  and  Mr.  Wolft  i 
HR     14438.   A   bill  to  authorize  partlc;pa- 
tlon  by  the  United  States  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  plant  in  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   TUNNEY: 
HR    14439    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  14440.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  Introduction,  or  manufac- 
ture for  Introduction,  Into  interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 
HR.  14441.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  the  travel  of 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
where  unrestricted  travel  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GtniNKT: 
H.R.  14442.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  travel  under  U.S.  passports  in  \io- 
latlon  of  certain  passport  restrictions;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina)  ; 
HJl.  14443.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  U.S.  pass- 
port In  violation  of  certain  paesport  restric- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  14444.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
I>olicy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  the  travel 
of  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
where  unreetrlcted  travel  would  seriously  Im- 
pair the  conduct  of  foreign   affairs,   and   so 
forth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lan- 
GEN.   Mr.   Brown   of   California.   Mr. 
Gorman,    Mr     Smith    of    Iowa,    Mr. 
Pettis,  and  Mr.  Carter  )  : 
H.R.  14445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages    between    certain    hours;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    liLVDDEN: 
Hja.    14446.   A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore.  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  (Dommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  14447.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  divert- 
ing  water   from   the   Missouri   River   to   the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Texas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHITKNER : 
HR.  14448.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bla. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.   14449.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
laws  which  apply  to  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Envlron- 
mentid  Science  Serrices  Administration;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.Res.  957.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United    States   authorizing   the   Congress   to 
provide  by  law  for  the  loss  of  nationality  and 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  598  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  (Congress  that 
certain  meat  Imports  be  prohibited  until  the 
exporting  country  satisfies  the  President 
that  no  livestock  in  such  country  is  Infected 
with  hoof-and-mouth  disease;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr,'  ANDREWS   of   North   Dakota. 

(for      himself.      Mr.      Klkppe,      Mr. 

Zwach.  Mr   N'el.sox.  Mr.  MacGrxgor, 

Mr     ScHEELE     Mr     Gross,   Mr.   Ktl, 

Mr    K.-lrrison    Mr,  Batttn.  Mr.  Pktcx 

of  Texas,  and  Mr   Beichek)  : 

H.    Con.    Res.    599.    Concurrent    resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  certain 

meat    Imports    be   prohibited    until    the   ex- 
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porting  country  satisfies  the 
no  livestock  In  such  country  Is 
hoof-and-mouth  disease;    to  th( 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah 
Mr.     Arbnds,     Mr.    Bet^, 
Bbotzman)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.   600.    Concurren 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
meat  Imports  be  prohibited  until 
Ing  country  satisfies  the 
livestock   In  such    country   Is   1 
hoof-and-mouth  disease:   to  th 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SHRIVER     (for 
Walkek,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr 
F^YNT,  Mr.  MizE,  Mr. 
Wisconsin,   Mr.   White. 
Mr.  Adair,  Mr.  Myers, 
Smith    of    Oklahoma 
Mr.    ScHWENCEL,    Mr. 
Mr.  Dole)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    601.    Concurren 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
meat  Imports  be  prohibited  until 
Ing  country  satisfies   the  PreslcJ 
livestock   In   such   country   Is 
hoof-and-mouth  disease;    to  th« 
on  Ways  and  Means 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RES<  (LUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XJfll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    ADDA3BO: 
H.R.  14450.  A  bin  for  the  relleffcf  Vlncenzo 

Und.ir!     »  1  the  Committee  on  tt  e  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRASCO; 

H.R.    14451.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Faro 
Mazzola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  14452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
mad Saeed  Ahmed;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elma  H.  Ashton;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  14455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung 
Hang  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  14457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
D.  Nubia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  14458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Saada  Suzy  Wehbe;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  14459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vita 
Clmlno  and  Oaetana  CLmlno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Randazzo,  his  wife  Sebastlana  Randazzo  and 
their  daughters  Roea  and  Rosalie  Randazzo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RafTaele 
IppoUto,  his  wife  Ada  Ippollto  and  their 
children  Giuseppe  and  Nunzla  IppoUto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  14462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  L 
Baiter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.   14463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Interior    to    exchange    certain 
property  at  Acadia  National  Park  In  Maine 
with  the  owner  of  certain  property  adjacent 
to  the  park;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AtTalrs. 

By  Mr   JOELSON: 
H.R.  14464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Grazladlo;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  14465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
MelgUore;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  14466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
Philippine  nurses;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   NICHOLS: 
HR.    14467.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.    14468.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mr 
Panaglotes  Tracas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H  R.  14469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyrlakes 

Kefalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.   14470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 

Santangelo,     his     wife,     Merlna     (Tarlcanl) 

Santangelo.   and  their  minor  child,  Antonio 

Santangelo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ELLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  li,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Spaaker,  there 
was  a  television  commercial  i  few  years 
ago  which  tickled  the  Naticri's  funny- 
bone  for  a  time.  The  key  seiftence  was, 
"Please,  mother,  I'd  rather  dojlt  myself." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  pnunciates 
a  problem  which  has  been  wi  h  us  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  A  parei  t  nurtures 
a  child  while  he  is  young  and  weak;  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  child 
should  venture  forth  on  his  !>wn.  when 
the  child  should  say.  "Please,  i  fiother,  I'd 
rather  do  it  myself." 

My  colleague,  the  gentlemai  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  told  this  House  the 
other  day  about  the  Future  1  'armers  of 
America  and  its  relationship  t^  the  Oflace 
of  Education,  an  agency  of  t^e  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  arti  Welfare. 

I  do  not  know  what  role  t^e  Federal 
Government  played  In  gettin(g  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  started;  but  It  sjems  to  me 
that  it  must  have  been  ben^cial,  FFA 
has  an  excellent  reputation. 

Now,  however,  it  is  a  larg^  organiza- 
tion with  assets  In  the  miliona  of  dollars. 
I  submit  that  It  is  time  for  W'A  to  say. 
"Please,  mother.  I'd  rather  doit  myself." 
And.  if  FFA  will  not  say  thati  then  It  is 
time  for  the  OflQce  of  EducAlon  to  do 


what    a    mother    robin    does — ease    the 
fledgling  out  of  the  nest. 

In  view  of  embarrassing  disclosures 
involving  the  CIA  and  supposedly  private 
organizations,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  Secretary  Gardner  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  not  moved  promptly  to  dis- 
sociate the  FFA  fundralslng  ofiQce  from 
his  Department,  and  to  inform  his  em- 
ployees that  they  must  choose  between 
working  for  the  United  States  and  work- 
ing for  private  organizations. 


Report   to  the   People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E    MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  is  nearlng 
adjournment  after  more  than  11  months. 

During  this  time,  more  than  16.000  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  this 
number,  some  500  were  passed  by  the 
House  along  with  nearly  160  Senate 
measures.  A  little  more  than  350  of  these 
will  have  been  signed  Into  law  by  the 
White  House  before  the  year  ends. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  of  course, 
that  legislation  on  which  congressional 


action  has  not  been  completed  in  1967 
will  be  carried  over  for  consideration 
after  the  Congress  reconvenes  for  its  sec- 
ond session  in  January. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  longest,  bus- 
iest congressional  years  in  history.  Dur- 
ing our  almost  nonstop  session,  the  House 
set  an  all-time  high  In  rollcall  votes, 
more  than  440  as  of  this  time.  This  figure 
surpasses  the  previous  record  of  399  roll- 
calls  established  by  the  89th  Congress  in 
the  final  1966  session. 

Economy  in  Government  has  been 
more  heavily  emphasized  in  this  Con- 
gress than  in  any  of  recent  years.  The^ 
President's  proposed  budget,  including 
fixed  expenditures  such  as  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  totaled  $169  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  We  in  the  House,  despite  strong 
opposition  from  some  colleagues,  man- 
aged to  cut  $7  billion,  and,  after  com- 
promises with  the  Senate,  achieved  a  final 
reduction  of  slightly  under  '6  billion. 
This,  combined  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, further  reducing  obUgational  au- 
thority by  $3  billion,  meant  a  savings 
of  almost  $9  billion. 

Mere  statistics  alone  cannot  accurately 
reflect  the  total  workload  on  Capitol  Hill 
or  the  accomplishments  achieved.  Long 
hours  spent  in  committee  sessions  ac- 
count for  a  major  portion  of  the  actual 
time  consumed  In  the  legislating  process. 
Only  if  a  bill  survives  the  analysis, 
study,  hearings,  and  probable  amend- 
ments and  favorable  report  of  a  major- 
ity of  a  committee's  membership  is  it 
sent  to  the  House  floor  for  considera- 
tion. As  Government  becomes  more  all- 
encompassing  and  complex,  so  do  the 
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law-making  process  and  man-hours  in 
Congress. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments include  a  massive  amount  of  de- 
tail and  work,  more  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

In  addition  to  my  membership  on  two 
of  the  most  important  subcommittees  in 
the  Congress — Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  and  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations — the  House  leadership 
honored  me  this  year  by  naming  me 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  new 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations. 

Wearing  three  subcommittee  "hats" 
has  been  a  welcome  challenge,  although 
the  time  consumed  in  conscientiously 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  involved  has  pre- 
vented me  from  spending  as  much  time 
.:i  the  23d  District  as  I  would  have  liked. 

All  told,  my  subcommittee  assignments 
u.volve  reviewing  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget. 

DEFENSE    APPROPRIATIONS    SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  powerful  Defense 
Subcommittee.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
'hat  the  United  States  should  be  in  Viet- 
.am,  or  with  the  policies  being  carried 
out  by  the  Johnson  administration,  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  provide  a  strong 
defense  not  only  for  this  Nation  but  to 
make  certain  that  our  American  troops 
..".  Vietnam  are  provided  with  the  finest 
possible  equipment  and  support  to  de- 
:end  themselves. 

Our  Defense  Subcommittee,  on  which 
I  have  served  for  nearly  a  decade.  Is 
charged  with  initial  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration's military  requests.  We 
spend  many  hours  hearing  top-secret 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
.\ir  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff. 
The  defense  appropriation  finally  sent 
to  the  White  House  totals  $69.9  bilUon, 
the  largest  single  money  bill  ever  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Of  that  amount,  an 
amount  approaching  $22  billion  will  be 
spent  on  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  1968  defense  bill. 
It  was  cut  $1.6  billion  by  the  Congress 
under  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
quest. None  of  these  cuts  affects  our 
Vietnam  effort. 

Although  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  is  leaving  the  Pentagon,  the  fiscal 
1969  budget  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
review  this  spring  is  being  prepared  un- 
der his  supervision.  There  Is  much  specu- 
lation in  Washington  as  to  what,  if  any, 
policy  changes  Mr.  McNamara's  depar- 
ture will  effect. 

INDEPENDENT   OPTICES 

A  number  of  Government  agencies  im- 
portant to  Cleveland  area  citizens  fall 
under  the  purview  of  the  Subcommitter 
on  Independent  Offices. 

We  in  Congress  reduced  this  budget  by 
$1.2  billion  and  provided  a  total  $14.7 
billion  for  the  agencies.  Bulk  of  thp  in- 
dependent offices  budget  goes  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  $6.6  billion;  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, $4.6  billion,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  $1.9 
bUllon. 

Balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 


independent  offices  goes  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Federal  Communications  Com- 
raission.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  General 
Services  Administration,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  National  Science 
Foundation,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Selective  Service  System, 
Civil  Defense,  and  Public  Health  Service. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations 
was  named  last  spring  by  House  leader- 
ship shortly  after  the  newly  created  De- 
partment took  over  its  official  duties 
March  1,  1967.  Because  of  the  length  of 
time  it  took  for  the  Department  to  for- 
mulate its  first  annual  budget,  the  sub- 
committee had  only  3  weeks  of  hearings, 
but  the  most  intensive  and  long-houred 
seen  by  Capitol  HUl  in  many  years.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  our  Nation's 
growing  transportation  problems,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  be  named  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
would  help  launch  the  new  Department, 
rapidly  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Government. 

Consolidation  of  our  various  transpor- 
tation agencies  under  one  roof  makes 
good  sense  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  eflflciency.  We  provided  the  Depart- 
ment with  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1968  op- 
erations, a  reduction  of  almost  $137  mil- 
lion from  its  original  request.  What  is 
moie  significant  in  the  way  of  savings  is 
that  the  new  Department  will  operate 
on  $140  million  less  this  year  than  its 
agencies  were  granted  last  year  when 
they  were  scatteied  throughout  Grov- 
eniment. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  in  men- 
tioning the  economies  we  achieved,  that 
public  safety  in  the  air.  on  the  highways, 
railw'ays,  and  waterways,  was  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee  members. 
Promoting  the  public  safety  was  a  factor 
in  every  decision  we  made  in  considering 
the  transportation  budget. 

Functions  which  now  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Department  are: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  highway 
beautification.  and  high-speed  trans- 
portation; the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with 
new  responsibilities  transferred  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Administration 
and  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
including  authority  over  drawbridge  op- 
erations, bridge  control  and  clearance, 
anchorages  and  sea  pollution;  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  including  its  aii-- 
port  construction  and  supersonic  trans- 
port programs;  the  new  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration ;  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
the  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

The  first  year  will  be  a  real  test  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  but  I  am 
encoura^d  to  believe  that  with  careful 
congressWbal  control  it  can  launch  a  new 
era  in  expansion  of  our  vast  national 
transportation  network  and  in  improving 
safety  standards  which  will  save  many 
millions  of  lives  and  dollars. 

MINSHALL    LEGISLATION 

During  this  session  I  have  Introduced 
a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 


H.R  883,  providing  Federal  f)enaltles 
for  persons  using  interstate  transporta- 
tion or  the  U.S.  mails  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  to  not 

H.R.  884.  to  permit  taxpayers  xa  deduct 
expenses  incurred  by  themselves  or  their 
dependents  in  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

H.R.  885.  to  allow  an  incentive  tax 
credit  for  providing  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution  and  to  per- 
mit amortization  of  such  costs  witliln  a 
1-  to  5-year  period. 

H.R.  886,  to  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-hving  increases  in  social  seciuity 
benefits. 

H.R.  887,  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  from  en- 
trance into  U.S.  iwrts. 

H.R.  888,  t^  prohibit  the  interstate 
transportation  of  counterfeit,  altered, 
stolen,  or  canceled  credit  cards. 

H.R.  889,  making  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  when  registering  to 
vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for  regis- 
tering or  voting,  or  to  alter  any  ballot  or 
voting  record,  in  Federal  elections. 

H,R.  890,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Ohio. 

H.R.  7202,  increasing  from  13  to  16  the 
maximtun  age  of  a  dependent  child  with 
respect  to  deduction  for  child-care  ex- 
penses on  personal  income  tax. 

H.R.  8719.  to  give  Government  author- 
ity to  alleviate  or  remove  the  threat  to 
navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  releases  of 
fluids  or  other  substances  earned  in 
oceangoing  vessels. 

H.R.  8881,  to  charter  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  which  would  as- 
sist low-income  citizens  to  purchase  their 
own  homes,  working  in  close  conjunction 
with  private  enterprise. 

H.R.  10573,  to  increase  effectiveness  of 
Truth  In  Negotiations  Act. 

H.R.  11580,  to  provide  disability  bene- 
fits for  any  person  who  is  blind  and  has 
at  least  six  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage. 

H.R.  11840,  to  include  a  definition  of 
food  supplements  under  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

H.R.  12194,  to  create  an  Office  of  Jus- 
tice, which  would  be  independent  of  the 
White  House  and  political  pressures,  re- 
placing the  present  Department  of 
Justice. 

H.R.  12412,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles. 

H.R.  12573,  making  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  injure,  intimidate  or  interfere 
with  any  fireman  performing  his  duties 
during  the  course  of  a  riot. 

H.R.  14120,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iroii  ore  and  iron  and  steel  mill 
products, 

House  Resolution  73,  to  create  a  special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

House  Resolution  75,  condemning  dis- 
criminatory practices  perpetrated  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania  against  the 
Hungarian  minority  people. 

House  Joint  Resolution  4,  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
National  Defense  Policy. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

In  addition  to  the  $69.9  billion  appro- 
priated for  national  defense  during  fiscal 
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1968,  the  Congress  last  sprltg  approved 
an  emergency  supplemental  money  bill 
for  the  Vietnamese  conflict  iriihe  amount 
of  $12  1  billion. 

The  military  draft  wa4  extended 
through  July  1.  1971,  with  matjor  reforms 
in  the  Selective  Service  Act  Including  a 
reversal  of  the  "older  first"  ♦rder  of  in- 
duction by  calling  up  19-yearvolds  before 
the  older  men,  and  also  guaranteeing 
young  men  the  opportumty  to  complete 
a  college  education  before  beifig  inducted. 

Militar>'  base  pay  was  increased  by 
5.6  percent.  \ 

Congress  rejected  a  Pentagon  pro- 
posal to  realine  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Army  National  Guard  by  programing 
the  Guard  to  attain  an  averate  paid  drill 
strength  of  400,000  and  the|  Reserve  at 
260,000.  I 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    i 

The  lowest  foreign  aid  afpropriatlon 
in  U.S.  history  was  passed  »y  the  Con- 
gress, a  total  of  $2.4  bilUoi.  for  fiscal 
1968,  a  reduction  of  $700  n4ilUon  from 
the  administration's  original  request  and 
$500  million  less  than  was  appropriated 
last  year. 

A  $115  million  authorisation  was 
granted  to  the  Peace  Corpp  for  fiscal 
1968.  j 

NATIONAL    ECONOMT 

Symptomatic  of  the  Fedefal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  chaos  in  recent  years  were 
two  increases  in  the  national  debt  ceiling 
this  year  for  a  total  of  $28  bilHon,  raising 
the  Umitation  to  $358  billion.  I  voted 
against  these  increases. 

Attempts  at  economy  wer^  a  keynote 
of  the  session,  however.  As  alarmed 
Americans  realized  that  estimated  non- 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  1968 
would  run  well  over  $95  billion,  with  a 
yearend  deficit  predicted  as  fcigh  as  $30 
billion. 

Responding  to  protest  mail  from  home, 
many  in  the  House  who  have  been  "big 
spenders"  of  taxpayers'  mopey  in  the 
past  joined  league  with  tho.si  of  us  who 
consistently  vote  for  econonA^.  As  a  re- 
sult, Congress  pared  some  $4  Jlllion  from 
the  administration's  reque*  for  new 
spending  authority.  It  is  hope(l  that  these 
reductions,  and  even  stricter  economies 
next  year,  will  be  supplemented  by  prom- 
ised administrative  budget  ci4ts  from  the 
White  House.  If  inflation  is  t^  be  curbed 
and  a  tax  increase  avoided,  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  ha\c  an  equal 
responsibility  to  keep  firm  hands  on  the 
Federal   purse   strings. 

Consistent  with  my  econ(nny  voting 
record,  I  have  fought  all  iesslon  for 
budget  cuts,  which  if  a  niajority  of 
the  Congress  had  agreed,  ^ould  have 
mounted  to  many  more  billians  in  sav- 
ings. Many  reductions  could! have  been 
made  which  would  not  hav^  impaired 
either  our  national  security  4r  essential 
domestic  programs.  1 

I  remain  opposed  to  the  president's 
demand  for  a  10-percent  suf charge  on 
personal  income  taxes,  sinoe  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  might  well  en- 
courage the  administration  to  launch 
new  spending  programs,  rather  than  to 
reduce  the  national  deficit. 

The  heavy  mail  I  am  receiving  from 
the  23d  District  overwhelmin^y  supports 
my  contention  that  spending  t  uts,  rather 


than  tax  increases,  are  the  answer  to  our 
national  economic  dilemma.  There  Is 
every  indication  that  this  issue  will  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  90th  Congress  next 
year. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

The  13-percent  Increase  in  benefits 
voted  by  Congress  will  be  reflected  in 
March  social  security  checks.  At  the 
same  time  Congress  gave  OASDI  recip- 
ients a  cost-of-living  increase.  It 
stiffened  requirements  for  public  welfare 
recipients  by  requiring  States  to  partici- 
pate in  work-training,  work-incentive 
programs  In  an  effort  to  help  families  get 
off  the  public  dole  and  on  their  own  feet. 

Senate  liberality  prevailed  in  the 
House-Senate  dispute  over  provisions  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  au- 
thorization, and  the  Congress  adopted  a 
2-year  poverty  program  authorizing  $1.9 
billion  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2.1  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  The  bill  originally  approved 
by  the  House  called  for  an  authorization 
of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

Meat  inspection  laws  were  updated  by 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967,  which  draws  guidelines 
for  State  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
meat  inspection  laws  equal  to  the  stand- 
ards required  under  the  Federal  inter- 
state inspection  system. 

Postal  rates  were  increased,  effective 
January  7,  on  all  classes  of  mail.  Air 
mail  will  go  up  to  10  cents  per  ounce; 
first  class  to  6  cents,  and  the  old  "penny 
postcard  '  will  cost  a  nickel.  Good  news 
in  this  postal  legislation,  however,  is  a 
provision  to  permit  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, on  request  of  the  recipient,  to  order 
the  sender  of  unsolicited  obscene  mate- 
rial to  discontinue  such  mailings  under 
penalty. 

Pay  increases  were  approved  for  civil 
service  employees  at  an  average  of  4.5 
percent  and  for  postal  workers  at  an 
average  6  percent.  Contrary  to  some  pub- 
lished reports.  Members  of  Congress  did 
not  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise,  and, 
consistent  with  my  past  policy,  I  would 
have  voted  against  such  a  raise  had  it 
been  proposed. 

Federal  pov.er  to  control  air  pollution 
was  substantially  increased  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Air  Quahty  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes $428  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  1968-70. 

THE  23D  DISTRICT,  OHIO 

As  the  Representative  of  the  23d  Dis- 
trict. I  will  continue  every  effort  to  keep 
well  informed  of  the  views  of  constituents 
through  personal  contact,  frequent  news- 
letters, and  occasional  opinion  polls.  A 
final  report  on  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  mailed  each  year  to  the  home  of 
every  registered  voter  in  the  district,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation. 

In  addition  to  my  office  at  2243  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC,  I  maintain  a  full-time,  year-around 
office  in  Cleveland  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  my  constituents.  This  ofQce 
currently  is  located  in  525  Old  Federal 
Office  Building,  but  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year  it  will  be  moved  to  Room 
2951  New  Federal  Office  Building,  1240 
East  Ninth  Street.  My  telephone  num- 
ber in  Cleveland  will  continue  to  be 
522-4382. 

Although  increasingly  heavy  respon- 


sibilities and  the  long  Congressional  ses- 
sions in  Washmgton  have  prevented  me 
from  returning  home  as  oftsn  as  I  would 
like,  I  am  as  close  to  my  constituents  a* 
a  corner  mailbox  or  their  telephones.  I 
welcome  the  views  of  my  constituents  at 
all  times,  and  am  always  ready  to  counsel 
or  assist  them  in  their  problems  with 
the  Federal  Government. 


Report  to  Firjt  District,  Utah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  xriMi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  some  5  years  ago,  I 
have  periodically  mailed  to  my  constitu- 
ents a  report  on  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress. My  latest  "Report  From  Washing- 
ton" will  be  sent  to  the  residents  of  the 
Utah  First  Congressional  District  within 
the  next  few  days.  As  the  report  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  Insert 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  report 
follows : 

YoxTR    Congressman,    LArRENCE   J.    Burton, 

Reports  From  Washington,  December  1967 

OUR  approaching  economic  crisis 

The  United  States  is  heading  rapidly  to- 
ward a  real  economic  crisis.  The  situation  U 
of  such  serious  magnitude  that  I  am  devot- 
ing this  entire  report  to  its  discussion. 

Instead  of  the  $8.9  billion  deficit  forecast 
by  the  President.  It  now  appears  that  tho  real 
federal  deficit  gap  will  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  an  outrageous  $29  billion  for  fiscal 
1967-68.  Next  year's  promises  to  be  at  least 
as  large.  Combined,  the  deficits  for  the  two 
years  spell   very  real  fiscal  problems. 

When  the  government  enters  the  money 
market  at  the  multl-bllllon  doUar  level  to 
finance  the  deficit  and  pay  for  Its  operaUon, 
Interest  rates,  already  at  a  40-year  high,  will 
skyrocket  even  higher.  Inflation  can  run 
rampant. 

THE   RCSPONSIBILITT 

The  imprudent  fiscal  policies  of  the  past 
few  years  have  created  the  awful  situation 
we  now  face.  Why  the  President's  economic 
and  financial  experts  could  not  anticipate 
this  crisis  Is  hard  to  understand.  President 
Johnson  made  the  decision  that  we  could 
have  both  guns  and  butter.  Since  then  the 
rubber-stamp  Congress  in  1965  and  1966  has 
passed  an  overwhelming  number  and  variety 
of  new  programs. 

Most  of  these  programs  were  begun  with 
modest  appropriations,  but  with  huge,  built- 
in  increases.  Last  January  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
posed 16  new  programs  alone,  In  the  middle 
of  a  wartime  economy.  In  the  past  7  years 
70  new  programs  have  been  launched.  46  of 
these  In   1985. 

The  government  payroll  has  Increased  by 
479,650  persons  during  this  period.  Over  149.- 
000  have  been  added  within  tlie  past  year. 
Many  of  us  have  warned  that  these  hasty 
actions  would  create  serious  fiscal  problems 
and  fan  the  fires  of  Inflation. 

The  gross  miscalculation  of  costs  for  the 
Vietnam  war  is  unbelievable  and  unpardon- 
able. Gimmicks  have  been  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  make  past  deficits  look 
smaller  than  they  actually  are. 

These  one-shot  fiscal  manipulations  are 
now  used  up.  The  high  finance  levels  of  the 
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new  programs  are  unavoidably  with  us.  So, 
unhappily,  are  the  Irresponsible  poUcies 
which  have  brought  the  fiscal  chickens  home 
to  roost. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPSNDITUBrS 

The  news  media  have  been  critical  of  Con- 
CTess  In  Its  Impasse  this  year  with  the  Ad- 
ailnlstratlon  over  a  tax  Increase  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  federal  spending.  Many  people  do  not 
understand  the  mechanics  of  thU  spending. 

After  programs  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  the  amount  of  money  for  each 
program  In  a  separate  bill.  The  Congress 
then  votes  separately  on  the  funds  for  each 
program. 

However,  much  of  the  money  that  Is  ap- 
propriated Is  not  spyent  until  sometime  later. 
It  may  be  held  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  because  the  money,  for  some  spe- 
cial reason,  cannot  be  Bf)ent  In  the  fiscal  year 
lor  which  U  was  approved. 

These  dollars  accumulate,  and  can  be  spent 
on  the  authority  of  the  President  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

At  present  there  are  over  $100  billion  in 
this  "pipeline",  appropriated,  but  unspent. 
All  or  part  of  this  money  may  be  spent  by 
the  President  at  any  time,  through  order  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Thus,  reductions 
in  appropriations  by  the  Congress  in  any 
given  fiscal  year  do  not  necessarily  control  In 
any  way  the  actual  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  government  in  that  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  of  actual  spending  is  con- 
trolled, therefore,  directly  by  the  President. 
It  is  this  spending  which  determines  if  there 
Is  a  deficit  for  a  fiscal  year,  and  if  so,  how 
much  of  one. 

The  House  of  Representatives  this  year  haa 
reduced  appropriations  below  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration requests  by  over  f6  billion.  This 
is  more  than  $1  billion  less  than  was  allocated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  spite  of  Congressional  cutbacks,  the 
President  has  auUiorlzed  expenditures  to- 
talling 911  billion  more  than  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  thus  completely  disregarding  the 
general  demand  for  reduction  in  govern- 
ment si>ending. 

THE    ANSWER 

I  agree  fully  with  Congressman  Wilbur 
MiUs,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Congressman  Byrnes,  Congress- 
man Bow  and  other  House  leaders,  with  re- 
spect to  the  increase  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. The  Administration  must  make  an 
absolutely  firm  commitment  to  achieve  a 
substantial  reduction  in  expenditures.  Only 
after  this  Is  accomplished  can  we  even  con- 
sider the  necessity  for  and  possible  effects  of 
a  lax  Increase.  Any  otlier  course  of  action 
would  be  sheer  hypocrisy  and  folly  on  the 
pan  of  the  Congress. 

What  the  President  has  failed  to  tell  any- 
one Is  that  even  with  a  substantial  reduction 
in  spending,  and  even  with  a  tax  Increase, 
under  his  proposed  spending  program  we  will 
still  have  a  whopping  deficit.  This  can  force 
Interest  rates  higher  and  spiral  inflation  up- 
ward at  a  very  fast  rate.  As  a  result,  the  defi- 
cit and  the  total  national  debt  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  finance  and   manage. 

The  President  did  not  submit  a  specific  tax 
proposal  to  the  Congress  until  August  of  this 
year.  It  was  November  20  before  he  showed 
any  interest  at  all  in  even  considering  re- 
duced expenditures.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  all  year  fought 
vigorously  against  a  determined  Congres- 
sional effort  to  reduce  appropriations  and  to 
force  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 

With  our  nation  now  Involved  In  a  major 
armed  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  cannot 
have  "guns  and  butter."  We  certainly  can- 
not have  them  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  To  continue  on  this  course 
leaves  the  country  wide  open  for  financial 
disaster. 

Major  spending  cutbaclts  are  called  for. 


Efforts  must  be  made  «mmedta(e/y  to  work 
toward  a  balanced  budget  and  sound  fl^cal 
policy.  Our  eventual  goal  must  be  to  hold 
our  annual  expenditures  within  our  annual 
income. 

To  fully  fund  scores  of  new  programs  at 
home  and  abroad  while  carr>nng  on  a  vast 
war  effort,  all  through  borrowing  and  in- 
creasing the  annual  deficit,  can  only  have 
the  most  dire  effects  on  our  economy  and  the 
soundness  of  the  United  States  dollar.  The 
Administration  must  take  steps  to  cut  ex- 
penditures now  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  terrible 
flscal  crisis  now  facing  this  couiitry. 

May  the  New  Year  find  you  and  yours  In 
better  financial  shape  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— or  Heaven  help  you!!  Merry 
Christmas. 

Your  Congressman. 


The  Kee  Report:    Ike   and  Truman  on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude this  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  per- 
tains to  the  joint  statement  issued  by 
former  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower on  Vietnam.  The  report  follows: 
The  Kee  Report 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Repwrt. 

Two  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Repub- 
lican, joined  hands  recently  to  perform  a 
patriotic  service  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  former  Presidents  were  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Together. 
with  more  than  100  distinguished  citizens, 
they  Issued  a  statement  which  gave  the  most 
effective  and  most  compelling  explanation 
of  our  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  print. 

This  statement  made  plain  that  our  pur- 
pose in  Vietnam  Is  to  seek  p>eace.  Peace,  In- 
cluding freedom.  This  statement  emphasized 
once  again  that  In  opposing  Communist  ex- 
pansion In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  Is 
doing  exactly  what  It  did  when  it  halted  the 
aggressions  of  Japan  In  the  Orient,  and  Hitler 
In  Germany,  during  World  War  II.  and  a 
few  years  later,  the  Communist  aggression  In 
Korea.  The  statement  pointed  out  that  all 
four  post-war  Presidents,  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson,  have  pro- 
claimed America's  basic  purpose  of  defend- 
ing freedom. 

The  signers  of  this  declaration  formed  a 
special  organization,  called  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  with  FVeedom  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  a  non-partisan  group  and  every  citi- 
zen who  desires  to  support  his  country's 
policy  m  Vietnam  is  welcome  to  Join.  Our 
goal  in  Vietnam  was  eloquently  stated  by  the 
group  in  these  words: 

"Today,  America  Is  a  great  world  power, 
shedding  its  blood  and  expending  its  treasure 
in  a  distant  country  for  the  simple  privilege 
of  withdrawing  in  p>eace.  as  soon  as  that 
country  Is  guaranteed  the  effective  right  of 
self-determination.  We  ask  nothing  for  our- 
selves and  Insist  upon  nothing  for  South 
Vietnam,  except  that  it  be  free  to  chart  its 
own  future,  no  matter  what  course  it  may 


choose.  Surely,  this  is  a  noble  and  worthy 
objective  consistent  with  all  that  Is  best  In 
American  life  and  tradition." 

Every  effort  to  sound  public  opinion  on 
Vietnam  has  Indicated  that  the  majority 
understand  the  reason  for  our  involvement 
and  approve  our  being  there  until  the  ag- 
gression ends.  Yet.  the  shrill  outcry  of  a 
minority  has  disrupted  our  domestic  life 
and  gravely  injured  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  lands. 

Those  who  speak  in  opposition  label  them- 
selves as  dissenters.  The  right  to  dissent  is 
sacred,  no  one  disputes  that  fact.  However, 
with  the  right  to  dissent  goes  the  obUgatlon 
to  stay  within  the  limits  of  candor,  truth 
and  fair  play.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
most  vocal  dissenters  have  violated  these 
rules  of  fair  play  time  and  time  again. 

A  recent  incident  is  a  case  in  point.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  warned  of  the  danger 
Involved,  should  the  entire  Continent  of  Asia 
come  under  the  domination  of  Communist 
China.  A  howl  of  protest  went  up  from  the 
dissenters  that  the  Secretary  was  raising  the 
old  cry  of  "yellow  peril."  Yet.  for  three  years, 
these  same  critics  have  used  this  same  tactic 
by  threatening  the  American  people  with  a 
nuclear  war  with  Red  China  unless  we  turned 
tall  and  got  out  of  Vietnam.  And,  may  I  add 
that  this  council  of  cowardice  has  been  com- 
ing from  those  who  were  loudest  In  demand- 
ing war  upon  Hitler.  There  Is  a  Command- 
ment which  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor."  I  believe  It 
is  a  good  practice  not  to  bear  false  witness 
against  our  country. 

Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower  have 
warned  that  to  abandon  South  Vietnam 
would  mean  abandoning  the  sacred  cause 
of  freedom.  To  abandon  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  is  not  the  American  way  of  Ufe. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


General  de  Gaulle  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Dollar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have 
maintained  close  and  cordial  relations 
from  the  inception  of  our  Republic  down 
to  the  ivesent  day.  Frenchmen  played  a 
major  i-ble  in  the  American  Revolution. 
For  our  part,  we  sent  millions  of  men  to 
fight  and  die  in  the  trenches  of  France 
during  World  War  I  and  it  was  largely 
American  power  wnich  enabled  the  Allies 
to  drive  Hitler's  lemons  from  French  soil 
during  World  War  II. 

Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  now  the  my- 
opic President  of  France,  was  almost 
literally  carried  into  Paris  on  the  backs 
of  American  troops  on  August  25,  1944. 
Oh,  yes,  it  is  true  that  the  commanders 
of  the  Allied  Expeditionar>-  Force  held 
back  most  of  the  U.S.  Army's  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  so  that  General  de 
Gaulle  could  enter  that  noble  city  with 
the  American-equipped  2d  French  Ar- 
mored Division.  This  entrance,  however, 
was  merely  symbolic.  General  de  Gaulle's 
forces  were  small  in  number  and  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  the  task  of  driving 
the  Germans  from  French  soil. 

However,  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
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cans  allowed  General  de  Gaulle  to  return 
to  the  French  capital  as  the  aonquerlng 
hero.  It  was  an  appropriate  gesture  in- 
tended to  assist  France  to  regain  a  p>or- 
tion  of  the  self-respect  which  it  had  lost 
following  its  ignominious  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  in  1940. 

Yes,  it  was  an  appropriate  gfsture.  But 
It  apparently  served  only  to  «xpand  the 
ego  of  a  General  de  Gaulle  who  has  now 
become  the  vainglorious  wredcer  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

General  de  Gaulle,  out  of  a  motivation 
which  hardly  befits  a  rational  man.  has 
now  announced  his  Intention  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  destroy  the  cordiality 
and  respect  which  have  existed  between 
France  and  the  United  States  Of  America 
for  almost  two  centuries. 

I  do  not  say  that  France  is  our  enemy. 
But  I  do  say  that  Fiance  under  De  Gaulle 
is  no  longer  our  friend. 

President  de  Gaulle's  continuing  effort 
to  destroy  the  stability  of  tile  dollar  Is 
a  well-documented  fact.  I  ani  confident 
Charles  de  Gaulle  is  not  going;  to  succeed 
in  his  efforts  to  undermine  th#  value  and 
strength  of  the  dollar  as  an  International 
currency.  This  is  true  for  two  tnajor  rea- 
sons: First,  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  refusing  to  c<»operate  in 
President  de  Gaulle's  plot;  alid,  second, 
France  in  reality  is  a  minipower  in  every 
respect. 

Since  Prance  is  conducting  a  war 
against  the  dollar.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  of  Amerlfa  to  take 
countermeasures.  I 

Specifically.  I  believe  that  tthe  United 
States  should  demand  payment  by 
France  of  its  debts  to  this  coiffitry. 

France  owes  the  United  States  roughly 
S300  million  for  World  War  a  and  post- 
war advances  from  this  country.  Addi- 
tionally. France  owes  the  United  States 
$6,850  million  in  principal  and  interest 
for  advances  made  by  this  country  during 
World  War  I. 

France's  record  for  repayment  of  its 
World  War  n  and  postwar  indebtedness 
Is  good.  However,  the  French  have 
welshed  on  most  of  their  World  War  I 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 

France  made  payments  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  its  World  War  I  debts  up 
to  June  15, 1931.  The  United  States,  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  Europe's  economic 
health,  granted  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
World  War  I  obligations  during  the  1931- 
32  period.  On  December  14.  1932.  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  a 
resolution  which  "deferred"  the  Interest 
payment  due  the  next  day.  Tlie  French 
have  welshed  on  their  World  War  I  debt 
to  the  United  States  since  that  date. 

Let  me  make  one  point  very  clear: 
France  owes  the  United  States  p6.850  mil- 
lion in  principal  and  Interest  ot  its  World 
War  I  debt.  France  is  legally  obligated  to 
pay  this  sum  to  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  demand 
that  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  honor 
French  obligations. 

In  taking  this  position  I  am,  of  course, 
following  the  lead  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service  to  his 
country  by  fully  airing,  in  recent  weeks, 


the  fact  that  France  is  indebted  to  the 
United  States  and  that  France  has  failed 
to  honor  this  obligation,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  engages  In  activities  calcu- 
lated to  do  great  Injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 


An  Outstanding  Legionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  Legionnaire  and  veteran 
of  World  War  I.  who  has  made  two  val- 
uable contributions  in  memory  of  de- 
parted veterans,  in  the  form  of  memorial 
hymns.  Joseph  J.  Barry,  of  Arlington, 
Mass.,  In  1939  composed  words  and  music 
of  a  hymn  dedicated  to  departed  Legion- 
naires. At  the  time  Joe  was  a  member  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Post  No.  299  of 
Boston,  and  in  1941  transferred  to  Ar- 
lington Post  No.  39,  the  American  Legion, 
Arlington,  Mass.  The  hymn: 

Tre  High  Commander  of  ITs  All 
Dear  Ood,  we  gather  here  today. 
To  ask  for  mercy  and  to  pray. 
You  gave  ua  life.  Oh  keep  us  near. 
And  when  you  call,  we'll  answer  "Here" 
A  Legionnaire  has  heard  your  call, 
Dear  Ood,  Commander  of  us  all. 

On  land  or  sea  or  In  the  air. 
Our  Uvea  are  Your's  to  take  or  spare. 
Our  comrade's  souls  are  In  Your  hands. 
We  pray  they'll  see  the  Promised  Land. 
A  Leglomialre  has  heard  your  call. 
Dear  Ood,  Commander  of  us  all. 

We'll  rise  and  march  with  tramping  feet. 
To  You  dear  Ood,  on  Judgment's  seat, 
And  If  You'll  open  heaven's  door, 
With  You  we'll  live  forever  more. 
A  Legionnaire  has  heard  your  call. 
Dear  God,  Commander  of  us  all. 

This  hymn  has  been  used  extensively 
by  many  Legion  posts  at  rituals  for  de- 
parted members,  and  on  all  memorial 
occasions.  In  1958,  Robert  M.  D'Unger, 
one  of  the  ofiScers  of  Arlington  Post  No. 
39,  and  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  as  is  also  Joe  Barry,  took  the 
first  step  toward  ofQclal  adoption  of  the 
hymn  by  the  Legion.  A  resolution  for 
adoption  of  the  hymn  was  drawn  up. 
and  on  June  25,  1958,  at  the  department 
convention  in  Plttsfield,  Mass.,  the  hymn 
was  adopted  as  the  official  Department 
of  Massachusetts  memorial  hymn.  This 
year,  on  August  30.  Joe  Barry  was  hon- 
ored by  the  national  organization  of  the 
American  Legion  In  convention  at  Bos- 
ton when  a  resolution  by  Robert  D'Unger 
was  passed,  officially  recognizing  this 
hymn  as  an  appropriate  hymn  for  Le- 
gion rituals  and  memorial  services  and 
various  other  Legion  ceremonies  and 
functions.  By  this  action  on  Augiost  30, 
every  American  Legion  post  In  the  world 
is  privileged  to  make  full  use  of  this  most 
appropriate  hymn.  The  hymn  has  been 
published  by  McLaughlin  &  Rellly  Co., 
of  Boston. 


( 


Joe  Barry,  being  a  member  of  Bar- 
racks No.  2701,  World  War  I  Veterans  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Arlington,  Mass.,  also  com- 
posed a  memorial  hymn  for  the  veterans' 
organization.  The  hymn: 

May  the  Good  Lord  Keep  His  Hands  in  Youm 

May  the  good  Lord  keep  His  hands  In  youn. 

Is  what  your  huddle's  pray. 
We  will  ask  Him  for  His  blessings 

With  every  word  we  say. 
May  He  take  you  to  His  home  above. 

And  always  keep  you  near. 
May  the  good  Lord  keep  His  hand  In  youn, 

I'm  sure  our  prayers  He'll  hear. 

Now  the  good  Lord  calls  you  back  to  Him. 

And  we  win  follow  too. 
He  will  give  us  all  His  blessings. 

For  each  good  deed  we  do. 
We  win  pray  to  Him  each  night  and  mom. 

To  always  keep  us  near. 
May  the  good  Lord  keep  His  hand  In  yours. 

I'm  sure  our  prayers  He'll  hear. 

On  resolution  by  Robert  M.  D'Unger. 
also  an  officer  In  Barracks  No.  2701,  this 
hymn  was  adopted  by  that  organization 
as  the  official  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts memorial  hymn  at  convention  In 
Boston  on  June  11.  1965,  and  as  the 
official  national  memorial  hymn  at  con- 
vention In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966. 

On  June  1,  1967  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation was  given  to  Joseph  J.  Barry, 
signed  by  William  H.  Walker,  national 
commander  and  Patrick  F.  O'Connor, 
national  adjutant  of  the  World  War  I 
Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  "for  contributing 
time  and  effort  In  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A." 

Joe  was  again  honored  when  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1967.  he  was  awarded  a  citation 
by  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, congratulating  him  for  being 
"the  only  man  In  the  world,  composing 
two  memorial  hymns  for  two  veterans' 
organizations."  The  citation  was  signed 
by  speaker  of  the  house.  Hon.  John  F. 
X.  Davoren.  sponsored  by.  and  presented 
to  Joe  by  State  Representative  Edward 
J.  Dever.  Jr..  of  Arlington. 


Salute  to  Tennessee  s  1967  Volunteer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  Tennesseans  take  our 
football  seriously.  For  this  reason.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me  a  little 
serious  bragging  on  the  exploits  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Nation's  finest 
football  team. 

The  University  of  Termessee's  1967 
Volunteer  team  has  just  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  successful  and 
Inspiring  seasons  in  the  school's  foot- 
ball history.  Despite  a  crippling  series  of 
Injuries  to  key  players,  the  Vols  fought 
through  one  of  the  toughest  schedules  in 
college  football  to  compile  a  9-1  record, 
win  the  No.  2  position  in  both  major 
national  rankings,  and  earn  an  invita- 
tion to  play  In  the  Orange  Bowl  classic 
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at  Miami  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  Jus- 
tifies a  little  bragging. 

When  Coach  Doug  Dickey  talks  about 
the  1967  Vols,  he  always  stresses  the 
word  "team."  No  one  can  deny  that  what 
Coach  Dickey  and  his  boys  accomplished 
required  a  maximum  of  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose.  It  also  required  that 
each  player  possess  that  extra  measure  of 
courage,  personal  responsibility,  and 
pride  that  makes  up  a  champion.  Ten- 
nessee is  proud  of  every  man. 

I  could  spend  some  time  talking  about 
Individuals,  for  there  were  many  great 
performances  by  outstanding  players. 
Dewey  Warren,  hobbled  all  season  by  in- 
juries, still  managed  to  turn  in  some 
spectacular  duty  at  quarterback.  Charlie 
Fulton  and  Derrick  Weatherford.  were 
all  outstanding.  Albert  Dorsey,  the  tough 
defensive  back  and  Richmond  Flowers, 
the  lightning-fa.st-fast  flanker,  have 
been  honored  by  selection  as  All 
Americas. 

But,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  a  great 
deal  of  extra  pride  in  a  young  man  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland  In  my  own  Third 
District  of  Tennessee.  His  name  Is  Bob 
Johnson,  and  you  will  find  him  listed  on 
evei-y  All-America  team. 

Longtime  Vol  watchers  have  labeled 
Bob  as  the  best  center  In  the  team's  his- 
tory. He  is  a  great  blocker;  a  hard  com- 
petitor with  the  size,  strength,  speed,  and 
natural  ability  to  earn  lasting  respect 
from  teammates  and  opponents  alike. 
Coach  Dickey  has  characterized  Bob  as 
■  an  excellent  leader  both  on  and  off  the 
field."  a  player  who  "can  be  counted  on 
to  do  his  job  on  every  play  of  every 
game."  That  Is  a  pretty  solid  rating,  and 
one  In  which  I  wholly  concur. 

I  salute  Tennessee's  Volunteers  and 
Bob  Johnson  and  hope  to  be  at  the 
Orange  Bowl  when  they  win  their  next 
great  victorj'.  As  representatives  of  our 
State,  they  are  a  real  source  of  pride  to 
eveiT  Tennessean. 


Improvements  in  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

<)►     .NEW    JtRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee,  represent  a  major  and  neces- 
sary advance  for  those  Americana  who 
are  dependent  on  social  security  benefits. 
I  am  certain  that  the  elderly,  widowed 
and  disabled  citizens  of  our  Nation  will 
be  vitally  Interested  In  learning  of  the 
following  improvements  in  the  social 
security  system  made  by  this  Congress; 

First,  all  benefits  will  be  increased  by 
13  percent  which  will  be  reflected  in 
checks  received  In  March  1968. 

Second,  minimum  montJily  benefits 
will  be  Increased  from  $44  to  $55. 

Third,  the  amount  which  an  Individual 
can  earn  without  a  reduction  In  benefits 
will  be  Increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,680 
per  year. 


Fourth,  the  legislation  Increases  special 
payments  to  individuals  aged  72  and 
older  who  have  never  worked  or  who  have 
not  earned  sufficient  credit  for  participa- 
tion under  the  general  social  security 
plan.  The  increase  from  $35  to  $50  a 
month  will  qualify  over  800,000  Indi- 
viduals for  new  or  higher  pajnments. 

Fifth,  present  law  does  not  provide 
social  security  benefits  for  widows  and 
widowers  on  the  basis  of  disability. 
Widows  and  dependent  widowers  can  re- 
ceive benefits  beginning  at  age  62;  a 
widow  can  receive  mother's  benefits  at 
any  age  if  she  h&s  in  her  care  a  child  of 
the  deceased  wage  earner  who  was  en- 
titled to  benefits.  The  amendments,  how- 
ever, would  provide  benefits  beginning 
at  age  50  for  widows  and  dependent 
widowers  who  become  totally  disabled 
before  or  within  7  years  after  the  spouse's 
death. 

Sixth,  for  social  security  l>eneflt  pur- 
poses, the  amendments  provide  that,  in 
the  future,  the  pay  of  a  person  in  the  uni- 
formed service  will  be  deemed  to  be  $100 
a  month  more  than  ills  basic  pay.  The 
additional  cost  of  paying  the  benefits 
resulting  from  this  provision  would  be 
paid  out  of  general  revenues. 

Seventh,  under  the  bill  employees  who 
are  in  positions  under  a  State  or  local 
government  retirement  system  but  who 
have  not  been  eligible  to  join  the  system 
due  to  personal  disqualification  such  as 
age,  length  of  service,  will  be  eligible  for 
coverage  imder  social  security.  Under 
present  law  such  employment  often  pre- 
vents entrance  Into  the  social  security 
retirement  benefits  system. 

Eighth,  the  amendments  provide  that 
a  child  will  he  considered  dependent  on 
the  mother  under  the  same  conditions 
that  he  is  now  considered  dependent  on 
the  father.  As  a  result,  a  child  could  be 
entitled  to  benefits  if  the  mother  was 
either  fully  or  currently  instu-ed  at  the 
time  she  dies,  retired,  or  became  dis- 
abled. Under  present  law  a  mother  must 
have  currently  insured  status — 6  out  of 
the  last  13  quarters  ending  with  death, 
retirement,  or  disability — unless  she  was 
actually   supporting  the  child. 

Ninth,  the  definition  of  disability  due 
to  blindness  Is  changed  so  that  a  person 
who  is  ■industrially  blind" — that  is.  vis- 
ual acuity  of  20/200  or  less  corrected  or 
a  visual  of  20  degrees  or  less — is  dis- 
abled rather  than  one  who  has  visual 
acuity  of  5  200  or  less  corrected. 

Tenth,  the  amendments  provide  that 
certain  partnership  income  of  retired 
partnere  would  not  be  taxed  or  credited 
for  social  security  pui^poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  improvements  and 
extensions  of  the  social  security  system 
relate  only  to  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability programs.  In  the  area  of  health 
insurance  the  Congress,  by  approving  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  has 
established  the  following  progressive 
innovations: 

Fli-st,  the  amendments  simplify  billing 
and  reimbursement  procedures  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program. 

Second,  each  medicare  beneficiary  will 
be  provided  with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60 
days  of  hospital  care  after  the  90  days 
covered  in  a  "spell  of  illness  "  have  been 


exhausted.  Coinsurance  of  $20  for  each 
day  would  be  applicable  to  such  added 
days  of  coverage. 

Third,  payment  for  durable  medical 
equipment  needed  by  an  individual  could 
be  made  on  a  rental  basis  or  a  pur- 
chase basis  whichever  would  be  more 
economical. 

Fourth,  the  bill  expands  the  areas  for 
which  reimbursement  can  be  received. 
Tliese  areas  include  radiological  and 
pathological  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  physical  therapy  per- 
formed or  furnished  to  an  outpatient  in 
his  home  or  in  a  nursing  home.  payTnent 
for  portable  X-rays  taken  in  a  patient's 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  major  improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  system  will 
be  financed  through  existing  revenues 
and  an  increase  in  the  earnings  base 
from  $6,600  to  $7,800  with  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rates. 

Because  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  been  caught  in  the  inflationarj' 
spiral  at  a  time  when  their  income  is 
reduced,  these  increases  are  necessary  to 
contribute  to  the  additional  costs  of 
necessities.  At  the  same  time  this  bill 
does  not  place  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  our  fellow  Americans  still  contribut- 
ing to  the  social  security  system. 

I  am  happy  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  and  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept^this  report  so  that 
the  increased  benefits  may  be  paid  to  our 
senior  citizens  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Conveyed 
a  Historic  Message  to  AFLCIO  Con- 
vention and  the  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
evening  at  the  AFL-CIO  annual  con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  President 
Johnson  delivered  one  of  the  most  fac- 
tual and  eloquent  messages  on  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  problems  that  I  have 
heard  in  recent  years.  He  talked  on  issues 
that  affect  all  our  citizens.  Already  the 
highly  financed  propaganda  political 
public  relations  organizations  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  are  at  work 
In  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
to  conceal  their  reactionary  records  and 
smear  Democratic  progress. 

Tliey  suc<;eeded  in  a  similar  highly 
financed  campaign  after  World  War  I 
when  they  defeated  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  gave  us  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  a  succession  of  12 
years  of  Republican  low  wages  and  un- 
employment which  culminated  in  the 
great  depression  of  the  early  I930's.  The 
Republicans  used  the  same  political  tac- 
tics after  World  War  11  wWch  brought  us 
the  Republican  80th  Congress  in  1946. 
They  repeated  the  same  tactics  after  the 
Korean  war,  which  brought  us  the  Re- 
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publictiii  H:{d  ConRrpwt  In  1952.  Thankn 
tx)  ih**  wfll-lnf()rm<'d  American  votrr  we 
;,i\i-  !md  only  two  Itepublloiin  Con- 
, !:  s.  IS  In  'M  yeai.s. 

All  citl/enx,  and  esijcclnllv  llv  ooUoKe 
siudcnt.s  i)t  Ami'i-lcft,  nhould  carefully 
Mud  the  factual  statement.s  set  out  by 
I'lCNldcnl  Juhn&un  In  hlii  ttpiech  last 
niRht:  i 

PiiKMiirNT  I.VNWiN  .><iiiNn<iN  ATTlrBAI''!,  CIO 
(TiiNVfN  1  Ion,     HaI.     HAIIIlotm,      Kill,      lil.riM- 

iiKil    12,    IU07  j 

Mr.  Moiinv.  tNjfivPHllcin  MrmbnJ  i,  I1il«  174 
KuiittU  of  111*1  AKI,  (!1<)  from  foreiK^  rourilrleB 
whci  liHvn  luimo  here  to  irxprcsB  th<  Ir  iritrreHl 
Hiitl  llielr  Utiidcrnlilp  In  Ihi-  wiirklnj  people  of 
thd  worlU.  l.iu!lL-H  uriU  OciiUemeii : 

Uiil  Hurbuur  docH  nut  luok  llko  a  battle- 
fleUI     Dul.   11   In.   b<'CiiuH(!   you   uro   U  rrr 

I  don't  know  whc-rr  ii  lot  of  pfn  i]f  will  be 
RtAndliiK  III  thp  biitllp  for  frirdoirt  and  proK- 
rtnn  thiit  IIi-m  Hhcitd  In  tlwi  yriir»  ,  n  tin-  fii- 
lurp,  but  I  do  know  wlinrc-  AiiH'tfcnn  liilKtr 
liiiH  Htood  in  tlio  piiat  I  do  know  wnorr  Atner- 
Iran  liibor  Mtiindii  tonlKbt.  It  utiiiu 
tiio   (Irnt   nmk.    unlllnclilnK   luid 

I  bullfvn  thai  you  will  ntlll  bi< 
thn   ituninu*r  HoldlcrH   hiivo   flrd    tl) 
chulli'ngp 

'I"hprp  wiiB  a  tln»p  not  lonn  nni>A 
Aniprlcan  labor  nioveniiMil  fon^htifon  a  very 
narrow  from  The  qnonllon  tlieii  t'lui  one  of 
■  ht'or  Hurvlval  kropliiK  tbc  tristp  union 
luovcincnl  K^liiK  '»  ll)**  1'^*^*'  <>'  btlter  op|><>- 
•Itloii.  I 

Later  you  fout(ht  for  u  imllnnal  bnlnlmiiin 
waK"  and  maximum  lioiirH  law — nil  Jiwl  for 
t.lio  rlKlil  to  wi>rk  but  for  the  rlKl*  to  work 
In  diKnity.  In  decpiit  rondltlona  lor  a  fair 
waKe,  { 

There  aro  many  men  In  thin  biitD  tonlRht, 
perhapH  mmu'  a.(K)0  of  you,  wha!  hear  the 
lionorahle  ncarH  of  that  victory.  I.llbor  could 
have  Bat  back  thon  and  "aid.  "I  aiA  nil  right, 
Jack.  I've  k<^'  mlna."  l 

But  you  didn't.  A  few  men  of  c^paoslon 
and  wlKdoni  looked  beyond  an  aKKlinbly  line 
and  beyond  a  rrnftflman's  bench  ti  see  how 
their  fellow  Amerlcunu  were  faraig.  They 
knew  that  spciirlty  and  prosprrltyllii  Amer- 
ica to  be  meantntjfnl  and  to  be  InH^lnR  must 
be  sharc-d  bv  the  KfentPRt  number  Inf  people. 

Thev  believed  In  the  motto  "Th^  greatest 
good  for  the  greate.st  number",  nnd(  they  still 

d<>.  I 

Labor,  they  till  knew,  was  part  ol  America. 
ljitK>rlng  men  and  women  lived  InlAmerlcan 
cities  Laboring  men  and  women  fent  their 
children  to  Amorlcuu  BchooU,  ijnd  their 
parenta  to  American  hoBplttl(s.  They 
breathed  American  air  and  drank  lAmerlcan 
water,  and  vacationed  In  Amerl(|in  parks 
and  BPiuihoree.  j 

They  knew  whatever  waa  right  ii«th  Amer- 
ica they  enjoyed,  and  whatever  tfus  wrong 
with  America  they  snflered.  1 

So  labor  returned  to  the  battl(Peld  You 
took  up  the  fight  for  the  kind  o(t  programs 
that  would  make  this  cotintry  bett(p-  for  your 
children  than  It  had  been  for  yD»H 

And  It  had  been  pretty  good  10^  you. 

You  supported  the  kind  of  meii|  and  you 
fovight  for  the  kind  of  candidates;  who  pro- 
posed those  programs— who  vote, for  thoee 
programs  lu  the  Congress — who  sttind  up  to 
be  counted  whether  the  polls  ai^  high  or 
whether  the  p>oll8  are  low. 

DEMOCRATIC    ACCOMPLISHMEifrS 

And  your  President  knows  what  ^our  fight 
has  meant  for  America  In  my  tlno^. 

I  wmit  to  have  you  listen  to  th#  roll  call 
of  what  we  have  done  together. 

Medicare 
Already    4    million    Americans    tiave    had 
their  hospital   bills  paid,  and   more   than  5 
million  have  had  Medicare  pay  tfielr  doctor 
bills. 


itid   to  education 

Already  0  million  needy  school  children 
have  been  helped  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
uiidury  Bctuxilt,  and  nearly  a  mllUun  and  a 
({uartcr  college  sludoiita,  many  of  them  the 
HoiiH  and  daughlerB  of  union  famllleu,  now 
recolvL-  Federal  help  In  education  grants  und 
loanii  that  see  them  through  college. 

The  hope  of  American  parents,  every 
American  parent,  when  that  first  baby  la 
born  U  the  hope  that  they  will  see  the  day 
when  they  can  .tee  them  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. And  that  day  hiut  coino 

Minimum  wagi^  prolcrtton 
We  have  brought  over  0  million  American 
workers  tinditr  thn  minimum  wage  with  the 
now  minimum  wage  bill,  and  by  next  Feb- 
ruary we  will  have  raised  that  iiUnlmum  by 
36  cents  In  our  lime.  'I'hut  Is  10  cents  more 
pur  hour  th:in  whuii  I  ciuit  one  of  my  Ilrsl 
votes  In  Congress  lo  make  the  minimum 
wagu  the  law  of  the  land  .'ill  years  iir<o,  and 
giiarantre  thrm  at  lp:iNt  125  cents  an  hour. 
I'uvcrly 

Mure  than  live  and  u  half  million  Amerl- 
cuiis  have  been  lifted  above  the  poverty  line. 

Emplui/nunt 
Wo  have  added  six  million  workers  lo  our 
labor  force,  and  we  have  set  u  constant  rec- 
ord of  81  long  montliH  of  uuUd  prr>Bperlty  to 
break  all  the  records  in  American  hl«tory. 

Civtl  rights 
We  have  cleared  away  the  last  big  ob.stacles 
lo  the  right  of  every  American  In  this  coun- 
try to  vote;  to  be  Judged  for  a  Job  on  his 
skill  and  not  his  skin;  to  enjoy  public  ac- 
commodations and  facilities  as  a  free  man 
should  In  a  free  country. 

Immigration 

We  have  scrapped  the  old  discrimination 
of  the  national  origins  system  and  replaced 
It  with  an  American  system  of  open  Ameri- 
can opportunity. 

Con.ifrt'offon 

Wo  have  added  three-quarters  of  a  million 
acres  to  our  national  seashores  and  park- 
lands,  more  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
For  the  first  time  wo  are  putting  more  back 
Into  the  public  domain  than  we  are  taking 
out.  ' 

The    cities 

We  finally  have  the  program  that  wc  need 
to  build  the  model  cities  Blight,  decay  and 
despair  can  be  banished  from  our  life — but 
we  are  going  to  need  the  great  big  strong 
muscle  of  the  American  labor  movement  to 
turn  our  bold  Ideas  Into  shining  realities, 
and  we  are  going  to  need  all  of  you. 

Pollution 

For  the  first  time,  we  recommended  and 
for  the  first  time  we  pas.sed  the  bills  through 
the  Congress,  to  give  us  the  weapons  to  make 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  filth  that  fouls  our 
water  and  our  air  so  our  children  c:in  breathe 
clean  olr  and  drtnk  clear,  pure  water. 

Connumer   protection 

We  have  ended  the  packaging  tricks  that 
once  plagued  the  American  housewife  for  so 
long. 

We  have  spared  our  children  from  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  toys. 

We  have  shut  the  door  to  unsafe  products 
that  make  the  home  a  booby  trap  for  one 
unwary. 

We  have  an  Auto  and  Highway  Safety  Act 
to  reduce  the  accidents  that  make  our  roads 
a  death  trap  for  the  Innocent,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  careless. 

We  have  moved  against  accidents  In  the 
doctor's  ofHce  and  the  hospital  by  Insisting 
that  laboratories  run  the  right  tests,  and  they 
get  them  at  the  right  time. 

We  have  acted  against  the  money  lender 
who    victimizes    the   poor    and    exploits   the 


needy  by  concealing  and  hiding  his  Interest 
charges. 

This  week,  when  I  get  back  to  Washing- 
ton, I  will  sign  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
UiBl  you  helped  me  pans.  It  means  that  your 
family  and  your  home  will  be  safe  from 
clothing  and  furnishings  that  blaze  without 
warning. 

Wholenume  meat 
Next  week  we  are  going  to  sign  in  the 
WhlU!  House  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It 
means  that  the  meat  on  the  family  table 
will  be  pure,  not  rancid — that  a  mother  can 
shop  without  Itar  of  hndlng  worms  In  a 
steak  or  roast,  or  wood  splinters  In  the  baby's 
i.anibuiger. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  I  hope  also  to  sign 
the  Pipeline  .Safety  Bill.  It  will  guard  against 
a  gas  explosion  ripping  through  a  home,  a 
school  or  a  crowded  street. 

Ihii't  this  a  remarkable  and  wonderfully 
h(jpolul  record  in  Itself'/  Yet  these  are  only 
some  of  the  happy  new  triumphs  we  have 
won  together  lor  our  American  fumlUes. 

The  full  record  will  show  more  consumer 
It'gislatlon  enacted  In  the  lost  two  years 
than  In  all  the  88  Congresses  put  together. 

When  the  history  of  our  lime  Is  written, 
It  will  testify  that  this  Administration,  with 
your  help,  after  180  years,  linally  proclaimed 
into  the  law  of  the  land  a  Consumers  BUI  of 
HlghU. 

There  Is  mure  much  more — that  we  have 
done  together. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Every  step  of  the  way  there 
wore  voices  and  votes  that  said: 
"No.  not  so  fast." 

"Don't  try  It.  this  hasn't  been  tried  be- 
fore." 

"It's  only  a  rehash  of  the  old  New  Deal." 
Or  the  New  Frontier. 

"Don't  you  know  there  Is  a  war  on?  We 
can't  have  both  butter  and  guns,  or  guns 
and  butter.  You  will  hove  to  stop  progress 
here  at  home." 

Or  one  side  would  cry.  "It  Is  all  for  labor 
or  for  the  minorities,"  and  the  other  side 
cried.  "It  Is  all  for  the  middle  class." 

I  have  he.ird  them  all  and  we  have  an- 
swered them  all. 

Our  answer  Is:  "Yes.  It  Is  for  labor.  Yes. 
IL  Is  for  the  mlnorllles.  Yes.  It  Is  for  the  mid- 
dle clas.s.  Yes.  It  Is  for  the  young,  the  old. 
the  worke.-.  the  businessman,  the  farmer,  the 
le.ither.  the  student,  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient." 

Yfs.  we  said,  for  once  you  are  going  to  be 
right.  Our  fight  Is  not  for  a  part  of  America. 
Our  Hght  Is  (or  all  of  America. 

REP17BLICAN  RECORD 

But  In  the  Congress  some  closed  their  ears 
and  their  ranks.  In  vote  after  vote  the  House 
Members  of  the  other  party  lined  up  like 
wooden  soldiers  of  the  status. 

93''t  of  the  House  Republicans  voted  to 
kill  the  Medicare  Bill. 

90'!  of  them  voted  to  kill  the  Poverty 
BUI. 

68 'i  of  them  voted  to  kill  our  Education 
BUI. 

66';  of  them  voted  to  kill  our  Civil  Rlghu 
BUI. 

80' o  of  them  voted  to  kill  all  the  funds  for 
Model  Cities. 

93 'r  of  them  voted  to  kill  all  funds  for  our 
Housing  and  Rent  Supplemeijt. 

And,  my  friends,  12'",  of  them  voted  to  kill 
your  Minimum  Wage  BUI. 

The  only  time  they  really  said,  "yes",  an 
enthusiastic  "yes",  waa  when  they  could  vote 
to  recommit  a  pood  bill — to  bury  In  a  blanket 
of  rhetoric  beneath  the  wave  of  Republican 
reaction. 

But  they  are  not  fooling  anybody,  are  they? 

The  people  know  that  the  old  Republican 
buggy  can  go  only  one  way  and  that  Is  twck- 
wards,  downhill. 

The  only  program  that  that  Grand  Old 
Party    offers    Is    the    remains    of   what    they 
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backed  Into  and  what  they  have  run  over 
on  the  road,  the  bits  and  pieces  of  what  some- 
jxxly  else  has  built. 

No  wonder  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  pass 
the  Highway  Safety  Act.  That  old  Republican 
buggy   has   been   colliding   with   us  all   year 

long. 

And  It  Is  carrying  more  passengers  this 
vear.  It  Is  carrying  more  dead  weight. 

LAST    CONORCaSIONAL    ELECTION 

The  47  Democrats  who  helped  us  write  the 
historic  legislative  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress are  cone-  They  have  been  replaced  by  47 
Republican  Nay-Sayers.  And  America's  ad- 
vance has  temporarily  been  slowed. 

Not  always;  not  by  any  means  always.  We 
have  fought  and  we  have  won  some  funds 
for  Model  Cities,  some  funds  for  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  some  funds  for  Rent  Supplement. 

vrrxRANS 

We  have  continued  our  efforts  for  older 
Americans,  mental  health,  and  consumers. 
We  have  passed  a  good  bill  for  the  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  returning  We  have  passed 
a  bin  to  control  rats  In  our  cities. 

With  your  help  we  passed  that  rat  bill  be- 
cause a  nation's  conscience  cried  out  louder 
than  Republican  laughter. 

Don't  let  anyone  fool  you  that  we  are 
standing  still.  This  hasn't  been  the  greatest 
Congress  we  ever  had  but  this  has  been  a 
productive  Congress.  And  labor's  leadership 
has  helped  make  It  productive. 

But  we  need  not  Just  productive  Con- 
gresses. We  need  great  Congresses  again, 
not  Just  good  ones.  They  must  match  and 
even  surpass  the  89th.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel — every 
man  get  to  work  and  work  through  next 
November. 

We  still  have  to  meet  the  great  tests  of 
our  time — Improving  our  educational  and 
medical  systems — rebuilding  our  cities — pro- 
viding Jobs  for  all  who  can  work— ending 
lawlessness  In  our  streets  and  controlling  our 
crime — uniting  our  people  In  common  and 
progressive  purpose. 

THE    1968    BLKCTION 

This  Is  our  national  agenda  and  we  can 
only  succeed  If  there  are  men  In  Congress 
and  men  In  the  Administration  who  will 
make  It  their  personal  agenda.  We  must  work 
harder  than  ever  to  elect  good  men — to  elect 
these  men  who  will  support  these  programs. 
It  can  be  done.  It  will  be  done,  because  a 
nation  depends  on  us  not  to  fall,  and  not  to 
fall  back — but  to  go  on  fighting  and  go  on 
winning  for  all  America. 

LABOR    AND    MANAOCMENT 

As  America  depends  on  yovir  social  leader- 
ship I  say  to  labor  It  also  relies  on  your  sense 
of  economic  responsibility. 

In  our  system,  the  price  changes  are  In- 
evitable and  they  ore  desirable.  But  If  we 
are  to  have  the  full  blessings  of  free  enter- 
prise, business  and  labor  must  place  the 
fundamental  national  Interest  first.  Each 
must  do  Its  share  and  contribute  Its  part  to 
maintaining  a  stable  level  of  overall  prices. 

I  emphasized  this  to  your  partners  In 
prosperity — the  American  businessmen — In 
Washington  Just  last  week.  I  told  them  that 
you — when  I  cams  to  speak  to  you — would 
pxpect  to  receive  equal  time. 

INDUSTRT 

If  Industry.  I  said.  If  business,  tried  to 
r.ilse  prices  and  profit  margins — even  when 
they  have  excess  capacity  on  their  hands — 
we  are  bound  to  sufler  rising  prices,  and  this 
l!;  simply  murder — murder  to  aM  Ishor  and 
tn  all  people  with  low  or  moderate  incomes 

If  labor.  I  say  tried  for  a  wage  rise  twice 
the  nationwide  Increase  In  output  per  man- 
hour — even  when  there  Is  no  real  labor  short- 
age—we are  bound  to  suffer  rising  prices. 

Business  sulTers.  Labor  suffers.  All  America 


suffers  from  a  wage-price  spiral.  And  we  want 
to  avoid  It  If  we  can. 

I  to'.d  the  businessmen  that  they  should 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  you.  I  wiy 
that  you  should  nut  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  them. 

I  say  to  both  labor  and  to  business  that 
you  are  two  fingers  on  one  band.  It  Is  your 
Joint  responsibility  to  try  to  stop  the  spiral. 

To  bolh  of  you.  I  say:  II  Is  your  America. 
This  Is  your  land.  TlUs  is  your  country.  It 
Is  your  prosperity.  These  are  your  Jobs  and 
your  profits  that  we  want  to  see  protected. 
These  are  your  dollars  whose  strength  we 
want  to  maintain.  I  have  urged  business  to 
refrain  from  avoidable  price  increases  and 
to  Intensify  Its  competitive  efforts  In  the 
world. 

I  tonight  urge  labor  to  look  at  its  re- 
sponsibilities— to  look  hard  and  deep  into 
Its  wise  heart  and  restrain  Its  demands  for 
excessive  wage  Increases. 

Look  around  you  as  you  calculate.  Here  is 
your  country,  fighting  gallantly  again  for 
freedom — but  doing  it  for  the  first  time  In 
American  history  without  any  wage  or  with- 
out any  price  controls. 

It  Is  that  voluntary  restraint  that  has  made 
involuntary  curbs  unnecessary.  Your  Govern- 
ment wants  to  keep  it  that  way.  We  want  to 
be  partners  In  responsibility  and  prosperity 
with  labor  and  business. 

And  we  will,  if  each  of  us  does  his  share 
for  the  good  of  aU.  And  I  think  you  want  to 
do  that.  I  think  all  America  wants  to  do 
that. 

VIETNAM 

I  cannot  close  without  sharing  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  a  matter  that  I  think 
troubles  all  of  our  hearts — that  Is  the  tragic 
but  the  vital  struggle  in  Vietnam  that  is 
going  on  there  tonight. 

You  have  long  stood  In  the  front  ranks  of 
this  fight  for  freedom.  But  here  in  Florida 
this  Winter  you  have  added  bright  new  testi- 
mony to  your  resolve — and  you  have  given 
new  heart  to  all  who  stand  with  you  In 
search  of  peace. 

I  am  very  proud  and  very  grateful,  Mr. 
Meany,  for  the  resolution  that  you  all  have 
passed  here  In  supp>ort  of  freedom's  cause. 
It  is  a  ringing  declaration  of  your  firm  re- 
sistance to  aggression.  That  staunch  spirit 
is  constantly  personified  by  that  great, 
courageous  leader — "Mr.  Labor" — George 
Meany.  I  thank  him  and  I  thank  aU  of  you — 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

THE    VIETNAM    HERO 

I  thank  you,  too,  for  another  man. 

He  does  not  live  In  the  White  House.  He 
does  not  guide  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  and 
he  doesn't  have  the  responsibilities  through- 
out the  world  on  his  shoulders  alone  But  he 
is  face  down  tonight  In  the  mud  of  the  DMZ 
Or  he  is  out  there  storming  a  hill  near 
Danang.  Or  crouched  in  a  rice  paddy  In  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

The  American  soldier  thanks  you  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  knows,  even  if 
some  others  don't,  that  your  expressions  of 
support  are  not  Just  so  many  flag-waving 
words. 

Whoever  thinks  that  has  never  heard  the 
question  that  comes  to  me  so  often  from 
the  foxholes  in  my  letters  every  day  He  has 
never  felt  the  ache  of  a  soldier  who  writes 
his  Commander-in-Chief  and  asks  him,  and 
this  comes  in  letter  after  letter:  "We  are 
doing  okay — but  are  the  folks  back  home 
really  behind  us?" 

American  labor  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion with  a  resounding  "Yes"  and  a  firm 
"Yes.  sir."  You  have  said  It  before  and  you 
have  repeated  it  here — so  strongly  that  even 
Hanoi  cannot  mistake  its  meaning  or  mis- 
interpret what  it  says. 

I  know  that  many  of  labor's  sons  have  left 
their  pwrents  and  their  homes  to  risk  their 
lives  for  liberty  and  freedom  In  Vietnam 
I  know  that  Is  torture  for  you,  as  it  is  for 


me.  I  know  that  you  regret  every  single  dollar 
that  we  spent  on  war — doUars  that  we  want 
to  8{>end  on  the  works  of  peace  here  at  home. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  we  must  per- 
severe. The  torture  we  feel  cannot  beg  tbe 
truth.  It  is  only  our  unswerving  will.  It  Is 
only  our  unshakeable  determination  that 
can  ever  bring  us  peace  in  the  world. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  angonlze  over  the  tele- 
vision or  to  morallee  or  to  pin  your  heart 
on  your  sleeve  or  a  placard  on  your  back — 
and  think  to  yourself  that  you  are  helping 
somebody  stop  a  war. 

But  I  only  wish  that  those  who  bewail 
war  would  bring  me  Just  one  workable  solu- 
tion to  end  the  war. 

PEACEMAKERS 

The  peacemakers  are  out  there  in  the  field. 
The  soldier  and  the  statesman  need  and 
welcome  the  sincere  and  the  responsible  as- 
sistance of  concerned  Americans.  But  they 
need  reason  much  more  than  they  need 
emotion.  They  must  have  a  practical  solu- 
tion and  not  a  concoction  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  false  hopes — however  well  Inten- 
tloned  and  well  meaning  they  may  be. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call 
for  surrender  or  for  cutting  and  running 
now.  Those  fantasies  hold  the  mghtmare 
of  'World  War  n  and  a  much  larger  war  to- 
morrow. 

It  must  be  a  solution  that  does  not  call 
lor  stepping  up  our  military  efforts  to  a 
flash  point  where  we  risk  a  much  larger 
war  today 

The  easiest  thing  In  the  world  for  the 
President  to  do  Is  to  get  in  a  larger  war. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  continue  day  after 
day  to  pressure  the  enemy  without  involving 
yourself    in    additional    problems. 

I.  for  one,  would  be  glad  and  grateful  for 
any  help  that  any  cltlzsn  can  give  me. 
Thousands  of  our  soldiers'  sons  would  also 
thank  anyone  who  has  a  plan  or  a  program 
or  a  solution.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
we  would  be  Joined  In  our  gratitude  and 
our  gladness  by  all  of  our  allies  and  by  mil- 
lions of  thoughtful  Americans.  They  are 
really  the  concerned  Americans  who  recog- 
nize the  responsibilities  that  accompany 
their  rights  and  the  duties  that  accompany 
their  freedom  and  liberty:  and  who  see  It  as 
a  duty  of  citizenship  to  try  to  be  constructive 
In  word  and  constructive  In  deed. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  borne  the  responsibil- 
ity of  conducting  our  foreign  pohcy,  I  have 
known  what  I  want  you  to  know :  I  want  all 
'  America  to  know  that  It  is  easier  to  protest 
a  policy  than  to  conceive  one. 

And  so  your  President  has  followed  a  rather 
simple  practice : 

If  someone  has  a  plan,  I  listen  to  It. 
If  it  seems  worth  pursuing.  I  ask  the  best 
Americans  I  can  find  to  give  me  their  Judg- 
ments on  It.  I  have  asked  your  President 
many  times  for  his  Judgments  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

If  they  like  it  and  it  seems  wise  to  the 
President,  then  I  try  to  put  it  into  operation. 
I  can  promise  all  who  shout  their  opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  who  have  quieter 
doubts — and  no  political  aspirations — that  I 
will  continue  this  practice  I  will  always  be 
ready  and  anxious  to  hear  and  to  act  on  any 
constructive  proposal  they  offer. 

But  In  the  meantime,  I  want  you  to  kr.cw 
and  I  want  all  .America  to  know,  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  deterred  1  am  not  going  to 
be  influenced.  I  am  not  going  to  be  Inflamed 
by  a  btinch  of  political,  selfish  men  who  want 
to  advance  their  own  Interests.  I  am  going  to 
continue  down  the  center  of  the  road,  doing 
my  duty  as  I  see  it  for  the  best  of  all  mv 
country!  regardless  of  my  polls  and  regardlesf 
of  the  election. 

I  will  devote  my  days  and  my  nights  to 
supporting  and  to  supplying  half  a  million  of 
the  bravest  men  who  ever  wore  the  American 
uniform  and  who  ever  left  these  shores  to 
fight  tc  protect  us 
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I  win  honor  and  respect  our  pworn  com- 
mitments to  protect  the  securlt^r  of  South- 
east Asia,  because  In  protecting  their  secu- 
rity I  protect  your  security,  you>  home  and 
yoxir  family,  too.  We  wlU  not  nolj  betray  the 
troubled  leaders  and  the  hopefiil  people  of 
that  region  who  have  relied  on  |7ncle  Sam's 
word  to  shield  them  from  aggvesslon — not 
after  other  Presidents  who  preceded  me  gave 
their  solemn  word  I  am  going  fto  see  that 
that  word  Is  carried  out.  i 

We  will  hold  the  line  against  aggression 
as  it  has  been  drawn  so  often  l|y  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President.  We  Will  not  now 
nullify  the  word  of  the  Congress  or  the 
people,  as  expressed  In  the  SE4TO  Treaty, 
that  we  would  come  and  take  ffur  stand  In 
the  face  of  common  danger — that  treaty  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  In  the  Senate  i>f  82  to  1  — 
or  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  fevhere  there 
were  only  two  votes  against  It. I  when  they 
said  they  would  support  the  (resident  In 
whatever  means  It  was  necessarj  to  take  to 
deter  aggression.  I  call  on  all  of  Aiem  to  sup- 
pKjrt  him  now.  j 

At  all  times  and  In  all  ways  «nd  with   al! 


patience  and  all  hope — your  President  and 
your  country  will  strive  for  peace. 

Let  no  man.  friend  or  foe,  American  or 
Asian,  mistake  our  meaning. 

I  remind  all  of  you  again  tonight,  and  my 
fellow  Americans  who  may  be  viewing  this 
proceeding,  of  our  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  North  Viet- 
namese themselves  released  my  letter  on 
March  2l8t.  In  It,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  made 
what  we  thought  was  a  fair  and  a  firm  offer. 

I  said.  "There  Is  one  good  way  to  overcome 
this  problem  and  move  forward  In  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  Is  for  us  to 
arrange  for  direct  talks  between  trusted  rep- 
resentatives In  a  secure  setting  and  away 
from  the  glare  of  publicity  .  .  ." 

"As  to  the  site  of  these  bilateral  discus- 
sions. I  propose  that  there  are  several  pos- 
sibilities. We  could,  for  example,  have  our 
representatives  meet  in  Moscow,  where  con- 
tacts have  already  occurred.  They  could  meet 
in  some  other  country,  such  as  Burma.  You 
may  have  other  sites  In  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggestlOT; 


Can  we  be  any  more  specific?  Hanoi  has 
spurned  that  olive  branch.  They  answered 
with  a  rude  "No"  and  they  have  repeated  it 
time  after  disappointing  time.  Until  they 
relent,  until  they  see  room  for  compromise 
and  area  for  agreement,  we  must  stand  flrm 
and  we  must  stand  unafraid.  And  we  will. 

Peace  will  come — I  am  convinced  of  that 
But  until  peace  does  come.  I  will  continue, 
with  the  support  of  our  loyal,  determined 
people,  to  hold  the  line  that  we  have  drawn 
against  aggression — and  to  hold  It  flrm  and 
to  hold  it  steady. 

In  all  that  I  do,  I  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  powerful  test.mony  for  freedom  that  you 
sons  of  labor  have  given  here  in  this  hall 
You  courageous  men  of  labor  have  supported 
our  fighting  men  every  time  they  needed  you. 
You  have  spoken  as  free  men  under  fire 
must  speak.  May  all  the  world  hear  you.  And 
may  God  bless  you  for  what  you  have  said 
and  what  you  have  done.  May  God  keep  those 
men  until  we  can  bring  them  back  home  in 
honor  and  in  victory. 

T>vink  VI.  11 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThLHSDAY,  UhXE.MHEH  \^,  IDfi? 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edwrard  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  Offered  the  following  player: 

God  is  spirit;  and  they  tfkit  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  sffirit  and  in 
truth. — John  4:  24. 

Father  of  mercy  who  has6  spoken  to 
Thy  people  in  the  past  anfl  who  art 
speaking  to  us  in  the  present,  help  us 
to  hear  Thy  word  this  day.  Each  time 
we  come  to  Thee  we  bring  th*  same  dis- 
couragements and  the  same  desires.  We 
ask  for  help  without  any  bonest  en- 
deavor on  our  part  to  discipline  our- 
selves to  receive  it.  i 

Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  forgivfc  our  peti- 
tions made  without  any  promise  of  per- 
formance on  our  part,  oip-  requests 
spoken  without  any  renewal  of  spirit  in 
our  hearts,  our  words  uttered  without 
any  serious  intention  in  our  minds. 
Grant  us  light  by  which  to  jpe.  love  by 
which  to  live,  and  faith  by  which  to  act 
that  we  may  be  redeemed  froBi  the  error 
of  our  ways  and  be  delivered  from  the 
evil  that  infests  the  world. 

Help  us  now  to  make  a  new  beginning, 
to  remove  the  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
resentment,  to  reduce  our  ariKieties  and 
our  prejudices,  and  to  work  together  in 
true  Christmas  spirit  for  the  ^ood  of  our 
country,  the  welfare  of  m^klnd.  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  In  tie  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen.  ] 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedi»gs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approvef . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R.  8547.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes: 


H.R.  11642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marshall 
County.  Ind.; 

H.R.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  of 
a  missing  status;  and 

HS..  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be 
constructed  In  Bronx.  N.Y..  shall  be  named 
the  "Charles  A.  Buckley  Poet  OfiBce  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building"  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJi.  1141.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  limestone  when  imported  to  be  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boy  C. 
Navarro. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
4765;  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  a.s  amended." 


HON.   PAUL  N.   "PETE"  McCLOSKEY. 
JR. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Paul  N.  "Pete" 
McCloskey,  Jr.,  be  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  today.  The  certification  of 
election  has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no 
contest,  and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  reference  to  the  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


PRESIDENTS  STIRRING  MESSAGE 
CATALOGS  DEMOCRATIC  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectiort 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Joiinson's  excellent 
address  to  the  AFL-CIO  convention  was  a 
stirring  catalog  of  Democratic  achieve- 
ments seen  against  a  barrage  of  Republi- 
can negativism. 

Republican  leaders  promised  Ameri- 
cans they  would  see  a  new  Republican- 
ism— not  whetted  to  19th  century  dog- 
mas, but  ready  to  face  the  challenges  of 
this  generation.  But,  as  the  President 
showed.  Republicans  have  not  changed 
their  stripes,  for  they  continued  to  line 
up  "like  wooden  soldiers  of  the  statu.'^ 
quo" — as  they  have  for  the  last  century. 

Alas,  It  is  still  true  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  not  had  an  imaginative 
new  idea  since  Teddy  Roosevelt  decided 
to  form  his  own  party  50  years  ago. 

While  Democrats  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported medicare.  93  percent  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  felt  the  soaring  med- 
ical bills  of  our  elderly  unimportant. 
While  we  brought  hope  to  the  impover- 
ished and  oppressed  of  the  land  by  wag- 
ing a  war  on  poverty,  supporting  rent 
supplements,  and  enacting  a  comprehen- 
sive model  cities  program.  Republicans 
turned  their  backs  on  our  seething  slums. 

The  great  works  of  the  89th  Congress 
have  had  to  be  zealously  defended,  for  47 
Republican  nay-sayers  have  been  added 
to  our  ranks  siiice  1966. 

But  the  great  health  measures,  con- 
simier  protection  bills,  and  continued  vi- 
tality of  all  the  Great  Society  programs 
are  a  testament  to  what  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  accomplished  despite  Republi- 
can obstructionism. 

When  Americans  go  to  the  polls  next 
year,  they  will  look  with  pride  upon 
what  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  accomplished  in  4  years. 

The  Nation  is  once  again  moving  at 
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full  steam  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream  of  health  and  prosperity 
for  all  of  its  citizens. 


AID  TO  GREECE  SHOULD  BE 
SUSPENDED 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
e.vtend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
:he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marjiand? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
all  U.S.  aid  to  Greece — both  economic 
and  military — should  be  suspended  un- 
lO  that  nation  puts  Its  constitutional 
house  In  order.  Our  military  aid  to 
Greece,  whose  military  leadership  has 
just  been  disavowed  by  the  King,  is  a 
classic  example  of  misuse  of  American 
foreign  assistance  fimds. 

Since  the  coup  last  April,  we  have 
uspended  delivery  to  Greece  of  major 
military  equipment  such  as  tanks  and 
planes,  but  we  continue  at  this  moment 
to  maintain  120  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  Greece  to  assist  in  training 
and  we  continue  to  supply  Greece  with 
replacement  parts  and  supplies. 

Our  forces  there  should  be  wlthdrawTi 
immediately,  and  all  deliveries  of  equip- 
ment held  back. 

Since  1950,  we  have  given  Greece  one 
md  a  third  billion  dollars  m  militarj'  aid 
alone.  Thus  we  share  responsibility  for 
the  suppression  of  press  and  personal 
freedom  by  a  military  Junta  armed  with 
American  weapons,  trained  by  American 
.advisers,  and  sustained  with  American 
funds. 

State  and  Defense  officials  continue  to 
claim  that  foreign  militarj-  aid  is  needed 
to  combat  Communist  aggression.  Ad- 
mittedly, however,  the  Greek  military 
defense — even  with  all  our  help — is  in- 
adequate by  Itself  to  withstand  an  attack 
from  Russia  or  Bulgaria.  Instead,  our 
niilitary  aid  to  Greece  has  been  used  first 
to  overthrow  a  constitutional  govern- 
Tient  and  now  to  shore  up  the  military 
regime,  which  has  been  rejected  by 
Greece's  constitutional  monarch.  We 
have  also  in  recent  weeks  seen  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  used  to 
:hreaten  each  other  over  Cyprus. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  military  aid  program 
all  over  the  world  is  in  need  of  drastic 
overhaul  to  prevent  it  from  beliig  per- 
verted from  the  original  purpose  of  halt- 
ing Communist  aggression.  Suspension 
of  militarj-  aid  to  Greece  would  be  a 
logical  first  step. 


RECRE.^TION   FEE   PROGRAM  IS 
OVERALL  FAILURE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\1se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  spoken  here  a  number  of  times 
about  the  dismal  failure  of  the  Corps  of 


Engineers  program  for  entrance  fees  at 
its  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  corps 
spends  well  over  $1  for  every  dollar  it 
collects  in  fees.  The  fees  go  into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd.  I  suspect 
that  if  the  collection  costs  came  out  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  ftmd. 
the  corps  collection  program  would  be 
very  quickly  dropped. 

The  failure  of  the  corps  program  is 
obvious.  Figures  have  recently  come  to 
my  attention  which  clearly  illustrate 
that  the  collection  picture  among  some 
of  the  other  fee-collecting  agencies  is 
not  much  brighter. 

The  best  of  the  lot,  the  National  Park 
Service,  estimates  that  it  cost  $701,315 
in  1966  to  collect  $6,455,943— a  collection 
cost  of  moi-e  than  10  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  last  summer  spent  an  estimated 
$45,876  to  collect  $156,624  in  fees  at  17 
Federal  wildlife  refuges — a  collection 
ratio  of  almost  30  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  last 
summer  spent  $26,860  at  50  recreation 
areas  and  were  able  to  collect  only  $41.- 
402  in  fees.  Here  the  collection  costs 
climb  above  60  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  entrance  fee 
program  serves  little  purpose  but  to  in- 
convenience and  harass  the  public.  At 
best,  it  is  a  nuisance.  At  worst,  it  denies 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  to 
many  people. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  recognize  that  the  entrance  fee  pro- 
gram, whatever  promise  it  may  have 
held,  is  a  failure  in  reality.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  see  that  this  program 
woiks  against  the  people,  while  making 
almost  no  conti-ibution  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  early  next  year  to 
abolish  these  entrance  fees,  replacing 
them  with  a  sensible  user  fee  program 
that  is  soundly  conceived  and  both  fairly 
and  efficiently  administered. 


STRANGE    EPISODE   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  Incidents  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  just  broken  into  the  press  in  the 
last  2  or  3  days  in  the  adventures  of  the 
jimlor  Senator  from  Illinois  who  was  not 
able  to  get  a  military  helicopter  to  fly 
him  and  his  wife  to  a  village  where  the 
shelling  took  place,  but  he  got  one 
through  the  State  Department  or 
through  the  Ambassador. 

There  are  a  lot  of  peculiar  things  about 
this.  I  do  not  know  who  paid  for  the 
helicopter,  I  suppose  the  State  Depart- 
ment did— maybe  it  came  out  of  the 
$100,000  extracurricular  fimd  that  this 
millioiiaire  Seiiator  has. 

But  among  other  things,  there  just 
happened  to  be  a  man  from  Look  maga- 
zine with  him  and  he  just  happened  to 
have  a  couple  of  public  relations  men 


with  him.  Then  It  just  happened,  accord- 
ing to  them,  that  a  mortar  shell  dropped 
witliin  15  feet  of  them.  Now  tliis  either 
had  to  be  a  dud  or  It  had  to  be  prear- 
ranged— or  it  had  to  be  somethiing  else 
because  I  will  clue  you  right  now — that  if 
it  had  been  a  mortar  shell  and  he  jumped 
landing  flat  on  the  ground,  he  could  not 
have  gotten  flat  enough  on  the  groimd  to 
have  gotten  away  from  the  mortar  shell. 
I  think  this  whole  incident  deserves 
some  looking  into  by  somebody  other 
than  the  publicity  men  who  reported  it  to 
the  press.  I  am  sure  alsa  that  the  more 
than  half-million  American  servicemen 
and  State  Department  employees  who 
cannot  have  their  wives  in  Vietnam  take 
a  dim  view  of  a  tourist  like  Mrs.  Percy 
vacationing  at  the  battlefront. 


STANDARDS  OF  OFFlCL\L  CONDUCT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
noatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman,  would  like  to  report 
that  it  has  made  substantial  progress  In 
the  assignment  given  it  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 418,  but  will  not  be  able  to  make  its 
report  until  early  In  the  next  session. 

The  committee  has  reached  agree- 
ment in  many  areas  of  Its  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  drafting  a  code  of  stand- 
ards to  guide  and  govern  the  official  con- 
duct of  House  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees, but  just  cannot  quite  tie  up  its 
recommendations  before  adjournment  of 
this  session. 

The  committee  had  hoped  to  have  Its 
report  ready  for  consideration  this  ses- 
sion and  has  worked  dihgently  toward 
that  goal.  But  it  has  found  Its  task  a 
complicated  one,  a  task  that  cannot  be 
hurried  despite  the  dedication  of  Its 
members  to  the  assignment.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  wiser  to  delay  Its 
report  a  few  more  weeks  rather  than 
come  before  the  House  now  with  a  report 
with  which  we  would  not  be  satisfied. 

The  report  is  now  under  preparation 
and  the  committee  expects  to  have  it  in 
final  form  for  submission  early  in  the 
next  session. 

In  pursuance  of  its  task,  the  commit- 
tee conducted  a  series  of  seven  public 
hearings  to  gain  the  views  of  all  who 
were  willing  to  come  forward,  from  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  Congress,  with 
their  help.  And  the  committee  has  met 
in  upward  of  30  working  sessions  for 
preparation  of  its  report. 

In  the  public  hearings,  the  committee 
received  testimony,  county  statements 
which  were  submitted  for  the  rec^ad, 
from  a  total  of  64  witnesses.  While  we  re- 
ceived a  wide  variety  of  proposals  and 
were  impressed  by  tiie  thought  and  prep- 
aration given  to  them,  we  would  have 
liked  a  broader  base  of  testimony  for  our 
deliberations. 
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The  record  of  those  hearlngalhas  now 
been  published  and  copies  are  iivailable 
from  the  committee  office.  AlthC)ugh  the 
proposals  advanced  therein  arft  varied, 
one  thing  stands  out  clearly — there  is  a 
wide  interest  in  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective and  workable  guidelines  for  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Your  committee  expects  to  recommend 
just  such  a  set  of  standards  in  (&ie  early 
weeks  of  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  in  the  hope  of  providing  cri- 
teria which,  if  accepted,  will  reiound  to 
the  credit  of  the  House.  | 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  [will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  ylefd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  \ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ifiave  the 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pusce].  He 
has  proven  to  t)e  an  extrenjcly  able 
chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  serve  under  him.  But  I  must  frankly 
say  that  I  am  not  too  sure  it  is  much  of 
a  privilege,  and  certainly  not  niuch  of  a 
pleasure,  in  carrying  out  our  collunlttee's 
assigned  task.  i 

I  endorse  what  our  chairmian  [Mr. 
Price!  has  said  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  this  committee.  In  the  few  d^onths  of 
the  committee's  existence  we  h^ve  made 
diligent  effort  toward  making  our  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  at  this  ses- 
sion. That  was  our  goal.  But  He  found 
the  time  was  all  too  short  and  jhe  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved  all  too  sen|itive  and 
all  too  complex  for  us  to  be  abfe  to  meet 
the  goal  we  had  set  for  ourseltts. 

Every  member  of  our  comnflttee  has 
felt  the  great  responsibility  thtk  Is  ours. 
One  can  readily  talk  about  "proper  con- 
duct" or  "ethical  conduct."  but)t  is  only 
when  we  seek  to  translate  theg^  general 
terms  into  the  specifics  that  wfc  become 
aware  of  the  many  complications  and 
the  many  contingencies,  real  aiid  poten- 
tial, that  are  necessarily  invol^id.  Once 
our  committee  arrived  at  a  contusion  on 
some  particular  problem,  we  tHen  faced 
the  diflRcult  problem  of  finding  Ihe  prop- 
er language  to  express  it.  j 

It  is  not  unlike  writing  a  conftitutlon, 
when  you  must  take  into  account  not 
only  what  is  but  what  might  arise.  And 
when  you  know  you  are  undf-rtaking  to 
write  a  docimnent  not  only  for  the  present 
but  also  for  the  future,  not  onlji  for  this 
Congress  but  for  Congresses  Xi>  follow, 
and  not  only  for  the  Congress  b»i|t  for  the 
people  for  whom  the  Congress  sppaks. 

Our  committee  would  be  ami|s  In  our 
assigned  duties  and  responsibilifies  if  we 
did  not  proceed  with  painstak^g  care. 
And  we  have  been  doing  just  t^at.  Our 
committee  is  well  aware  that  Jiowever 
objective,  however  diligent  and  however 
thorough  we  may  be  our  final  reoommen- 
datlons  will  not  satisfy  everyone.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  say  we  went  too 
far  and  those  who  will  say  we  did  not  go 
far  enough. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  our  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  dedication  to  the  most  difficult  of 
assignments.  I  should  like  also  to  say 
that  our  committee  has  made  substan- 


tial progress  and  this  has  been  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  perseverance  of  our 
distinguished  chainnan. 


CONTEMPLATED  APPEARANCE  OP 
GENERAL  HERSHEY  BEFORE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  wajs  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  make  an  unequivocal  pro- 
nouncement that  I  am  going  to  insist  be 
observed.  I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee arrogating  themselves  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  written  the  chairman 
about  this — I  do  not  see  him  on  the 
floor — and  I  have  seen  recently  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  going  to 
bring  General  Hershey  before  his  com- 
mittee. I  resent  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause that  committee  does  not  have  juris- 
diction over  any  action  on  the  part  of 
General  Hershey.  unless  it  is  in  the  field 
of  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

I  am  today  notifying  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mossl  that  he  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  any  action  by  General 
Hershey  in  the  absence  of  an  overt  act 
related  to  expenditures,  and  any  effort 
to  bring  General  Hershey  t)efore  his  com- 
mittee to  horsewhip  him,  as  I  assume  he 
expects  to  do.  is  arrogating  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee  and.  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  appeal  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  defend  my  commit- 
tee against  such  an  invasion  of  our  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENI>S.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  over  many 
years,  and.  through  our  many  contacts 
with  General  Hershey.  knowing  him  as 
we  do  and  his  complete  willingness  on 
every  occasion  to  come  before  our  com- 
mittee and  always  being  frank  and  hon- 
est with  us.  I  heartily  endorse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  position  he  takes.  Whatever 
problems  we  might  have  with  Selective 
Service.  I  feel  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee can  and  will  satisfactorily  work 
out  such  differences.  I  feel  our  commit- 
tee, myself  and  Members  on  both  sides, 
will  heartily  endorse  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  General  Hershey  is  try- 
ing to  do  a  job.  I  do  not  assume  those 
who  want  to  tear  up  their  draft  cards  in 
New  York  City  will  expect  to  get  the 
award  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Since  when  has  It  become  disagreeable 
to  serve  one's  country?  I  do  not  call  this 
punishment.  I  think  It  is  the  highest 
honor  General  Hershey  can  offer  to  this 
bunch  of  buzzards. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  during 
his  long  minute. 

I  do  not  see  my  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  nor  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss] 
on  the  floor,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  might  read  the 
charter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
He  will  find  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  the  right 
to  investigate  any  executive  agency  or 
department. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Not  only  in  regard 
to  economy  but  m  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  operation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  exactly  right, 
and  only  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  if  General  Her- 
shey is  not  operating  his  department 
efficiently,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  a  clear  Jurisdic- 
tional right  to  call  him  t>efore  them  and 
ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. No  question  about  this.  I  do  think 
the  world  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.   HoLrFiEi.D' 


SECRETARY  ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  honor  to  serve  with  you  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  1947.  which  wrote  the  act  unifying 
our  Armed  Forces.  This  act  created  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  intention  of  the  act 
was  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  exer- 
cise civilian  control  over  a  unified  de- 
fense team  Secretary  McNamara's  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  Defense  is  largely 
what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  wrote  the 
act. 

The  following  article  with  reference  to 
Secretary  McNamara  appeared  In  News- 
week magazine  on  December  11 : 

The   Secretary's   Lasting   Legacy 

For  all  the  controversy  that  boiled  about 
him  during  his  seven  years  as  head  of  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department,  there  are  few  In 
Washington  who  doubt  that  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's legacy  Is  a  bountiful  one  for  the 
nation.  There  were  mistakes  and  mUJudg- 
menta  along  with  the  successes,  of  course. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  McNamara  leaves 
the  Pentagon  In  far  more  effective  shape  than 
he  found  It.  and  that  many  of  the  strategic 
concepts,  technical  innovations  and  man- 
agement techniques  he  fought  for  seem  des- 
tined to  endure  for  years.  Newsweftk  Penta- 
gon correspondent  Lloyd  Norman,  who  cov- 
ered all  seven  years  of  McNamara's  tenure, 
filed  the  following  appraisal  of  the  Secre- 
tary's major  successes  and  failures 

^fuclear  Strategy.  Most  experts  agree  that 
McNamara  functioned  magnificently  In  de- 
veloping the  U3.  nuclear  striking  force  In 
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measured  response  to  the  developing  counter- 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  his 
restraint  and  reasoned  Judgment  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  prevention  of 
an  all-out  nuclear  arms  race.  He  accelerated 
the  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  ICBM  programs, 
ordered  development  of  "cluster"  nuclear 
warheads  and  assured  t'le  U.S.  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  It  would  always  have 
enough  power  to  strike  back  at  and  destroy 
any  enemy  that  attacked  first.  Today,  the 
US.  nuclear  arsenal  Includes  1.000  Minute- 
man  ICBM's,  54  Titan  ICBM'b,  656  Polaris 
rotssUes.  41  Polaris  submarines  (there  were 
Ave  In  1960)  and  30  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines, compared  with  thirteen  seven  years 
ago.  Later.  In  the  waning  days  of  his  tenure, 
he  also  accepted  the  Idea  of  'light"  antl- 
balllstlc-mlssUe  (ABM)  defenses  for  the 
nation. 

Conventional  Strategy.  It  was  tinder  Mc- 
Namara that  the  concept  of  a  flexible  re- 
sponse with  conventional  forces  came  to  full 
flower.  McNamara  streamlined  transport  and 
logistics  systems,  made  maximum  use  of  hell- 
copters  (the  number  of  helicopters  In  service 
rose  from  4,000  to  9,300  during  his  adminis- 
tration) and  sought  to  erect  higher  thresh- 
olds against  nuclear  war  by  building  larger, 
quicker-reacting  conventional  forces  to  deal 
with  small  wars  before  they  got  bigger. 

Management  Techniques.  He  Institution- 
alized budgetary  program  planning  and  sys- 
tems analysis.  These  are  management  tools 
that  the  Pentagon  had  used  In  the  past,  to 
be  sure,  but  McNamara  centralized  them  and 
applied  the  system  with  tough-minded  per- 
sistence. Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  de- 
fense budget  rose  from  $43  billion  to  $75 
billion  during  his  term  of  office,  McNamara's 
determinedly  taut-ship  administration  of  the 
Pentagon  has  saved  the  nation  perhaps  as 
much  as  $100  billion  In  the  same  period.  He 
eliminated  more  than  $82  billion  from 
budget  requests,  saved  at  least  $5  billion  a 
year  by  closing  unneeded  bases  and  by  other 
economies,  and  though  there  Is  still  plenty 
of  waste,  there  Is  also  no  question  that 
Pentagon  officials  at  all  levels  are  more  cost- 
conscious  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Civilian  Control.  Under  McNamara,  the 
Pentagon  was  subjected  to  the  tightest 
civilian  control  It  has  known  since  military 
unification  and  the  Defense  Department  it- 
self were  written  Into  law  under  President 
Truman  twenty  years  ago.  Other  Defense 
Secretaries  before  McNamara  had  tried  to 
Impose  their  will  on  the  military  establish- 
ment, but  McNamara  actually  did  It.  He 
sternly  and  effectively  forbade  taking  In- 
ternal Pentagon  disputes  to  the  public,  but 
did  not  try  to  prevent  the  military  chiefs 
from  voicing  their  dissent  on  Vietnam  war 
policy  or  new  weapons  systems  to  Congres- 
sional committees  or  to  the  President. 

Congress.  Despite  Its  early  admiration 
for  his  brilliance,  his  virtuosity  and  his 
learning,  Congress  often  found  McNamara 
arrogant  and  even  supercilious,  and  this  was 
clearly  one  of  his  major  problems  all  along. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  doubtful  If  any 
amount  of  tact  and  fur-smoothing  could 
have  completely  calmed  Congress,  for  Mc- 
Namara's plans  to  merge  the  Army  reserves 
Into  the  National  Guard,  his  refusal  to  give 
the  Air  Force  a  new  manned  bomber,  his 
protracted  refusal  to  deploy  the  Nike  X  anti- 
missile system,  and  his  TFX  decision  were  all 
bound  to  raise  Congressional  hackles  at  one 
time  or  another. 

On  balance,  then,  McNamara's  most  mem- 
orable achievements  came,  fittingly  enough, 
when  he  applied  his  prodigious  talents  di- 
rectly to  the  area  of  his  own  expertise,  and 
his  major  mlsjudgments  came  when  he  had 
to  grapple  with  problems  that  were  essen- 
tially or  entirely  political  In  nature.  But 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  any  summing  up 
comes  out  heavUy  In  McNamara's  favor.  He 
has  been  a  truly  great  Secretary  of  Defense, 


probably    the    greatest    the    U.S.    has    ever 
known. 


PROPOSED  PROHIBITION  OF  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS  FOR  CERTAIN  PERIODS 
IN  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
still  in  session  and  it  is  now  11  days  be- 
fore Christmas. 

It  is  time  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
to  face  the  facts  of  congressional  life. 

This  is  a  full-time  annual  job.  Early 
adjournment,  whether  at  the  end  of  a 
6-  or  10-month  session,  has  been  proven 
to  be  a  myth. 

The  Congress  should  plan  early  in 
January  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
would  do  two  things: 

First.  Prohibit  consideration  of  any 
legislative  business  in  the  House  for  a 
minimum  of  a  2-week  period  in  August. 
This  would  give  Congressmen  a  chance 
to  plan  in  advance  a  short  vacation  with 
their  wives  and  children. 

Second.  Prohibit  consideration  of  any 
legislative  business  in  the  House  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  before  the 
presidential  election  of  November  5,  in 
order  that  Members  may  plan  their  cam- 
paign speaking  dates. 

I  plan  to  introduce  such  a  resolution, 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  it  will  have  the 
support  of  my  434  colleagues  including 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


SPEECH     BY     THE     HONORABLE    L. 
MENDEL  RIVERS 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  the  revelation  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  a  few 
moments  ago.  on  yesterday.  Chairman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  the  House  Armed 
Ser\1ces  Committee  brought  before  this 
House  some  vital  information. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  his  most  important 
remarks.  I  urge  you  to  read  Chairman 
Rivers  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  13  beginning  on 
page  36436. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
conference  report  on  the  social  security 


bill  was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
390  to  3  on  Wednesday.  I  voted  for  Its 
adoption  because  I  felt  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  benefit  increase  it  contains 
must  be  made  available  to  the  24  million 
Americans  on  the  social  security  rolls 
without  further  delay. 

I  must  confess  that  I  cast  my  vote  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  al- 
though I  was  dissatisfied  with  a  number 
of  the  bill's  provisions.  At  this  stage  of 
the  legislation,  however,  I  felt  that  I 
could  do  nothing  more  than  support  the 
conference  report  because  to  vote  against 
it  might  well  have  jeopardized  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  benefit  increase  being  en- 
acted during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  a 
number  of  features  of  the  bill,  not  the 
least  of  those  is  theJaepefit  inpigase.  The 
Senate  had  adopted  a  iVperCenl^reross- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  and  raised 
the  minimum  benefit  front  the  present 
$44  a  month  to  $70  a  month.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  only  a  13-percent 
Increase  and  Increases  the  minimum  to 
$55,  much  more  in  line  with  the  pro\i- 
slons  of  the  House  bill  which  raised 
benefits  12 '2  percent  and  increased  the 
minimum  to  $50. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  increase,  I 
am  also  troubled  by  some  of  the  bill's 
provisions  amending  the  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  way  the  bill's 
pro\ision  freezing  the  proportion  of 
AFDC  children  on  the  rolls  in  a  State 
will  work.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  ■V\'elfare  furnished  esti- 
mates indicating  that  this  pro\ision  will 
not  result  in  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  years  ahead,  thus  indicating 
that  It  will  not  require  any  reductions 
In  the  number  of  recipients  on  the  rolls. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department's 
estimates  take  into  account  the  problems 
which  could  arise  in  many  urban  areas 
which  are  experiencing  an  in-migra- 
tion  of  people  from  rural  areas,  a  higher 
than  average  proportion  of  whom  apply 
for  welfare  assistance. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  bill's  pro- 
visions shifting  the  administration  of 
work  and  training  programs  for  AFDC 
recipients  from  welfare  agencies  to  em- 
ployment security  agencies.  The  latter 
agencies  have  little  or  no  experience  in 
handling  the  special  problems  of  welfare 
recipients.  Experience  gained  under  com- 
munity work  and  training  programs  pre- 
viously established  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  demonstrates  that 
the  local  welfare  agencies  are  capable  of 
conducting  such  programs  when  given 
the  proper  tools  to  carrj-  them  out. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  results  obtained 
under  these  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
that  at  the  first  sign  of  something  going 
wrong  with  their  operation,  which  I  sin- 
cerely hope  wiiy*not  occur,  the  necessary 
legislative  steps  to  correct  what  may  be 
present  errors  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  to  extend  social  security 
benefits  in  the  present  Congress  These 
include  proposals  to  provide  a  minimum 
benefit  of  $100  a  month  to  workers  with 
25  years  of  social  security  credits;  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  limitation  to 
$2400  a  year,  full  benefits  at  age  62  for 
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nii-n  and  60  for  wotnfti;  and  jirovidlnK 
dlMiblUty  bfiiefltH  for  blind  pcfNoiiN  who 
have  at  leiwt  «lx  fiUHitetH  of  covn  ii«e.  It 
Is  my  hojM-  that  the  Commllico  on  WayH 
and  McHiiM  will  Klve  rtertoUN  QixiNlderu- 
tlon  to  them'  |irojKj«ftl,>«  when  It  l|cxt  tiirnH 
ItN  uttcntloii  to  sociui  -iccurlty  iBiitterH. 


I'XHHI'OIIT  PUlVILPXH.s  .snoi  I.D  BE 
CONTHOLLEU       ^ 

Mr  (iriosa.  Mr  Hiwaker,  I  ajik  unanl- 
nioiw  ('<)n«or\t  to  addrcH-s  the  Houhc  for 
1   mlniitr,  to  revl.sp  and  (•xt<'nd  my  re- 
inarkH,  and  to  Include  fxtrancoun  matter. 
Tho  RI'KAKPni    IH   there  objection   to 
the    r»'(|uf.st    of     the    K«'ntleniin    from 
Iowa? 
Thcr*'  wuH  no  objection 
Mr    OROSH    Mr    Sixsakcr,  a  few  days 
a«o  thrrc  wrtH  an  Internatlonallncldent 
that  dCNervcs  more  attention  thlin  It  has 
riM  cived. 

It  Involves  a  Kroup  of  Americans. 
IwiKlfd  by  one,  Oeoriie  M  HoH.ser,  tto- 
c.illcd  executive  director  of  ttii  outfit 
beai-liiK  the  label  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa,  and  berthed,  In  New 
York,  I 

Houser  chartered  two  ftlrjraft  in 
Zambia,  and  without  vl.sa.s.  the  HSoup  at- 
tempte<l  to  tly  Into  South  Africa.  The 
South  African  Oovernment  Inti-rcepted 
the  aircraft  by  radio  and  warned  that  If 
they  conHiuied  to  violate  that  eountry'.s 
alr.space  they  would  have  to  "iear  any 
(XJiusetjuenceH."  i 

Pilots  of  the  chartered  alrcrnft.  un- 
aware that  the  Americans  did  tiot  have 
proper  visas,  and  fearful  their  planes 
would  be  lnuH)uiided  or  IntercTpted  In 
midair  by  South  African  nillHary  air- 
craft, refu.sed  to  continue  the  fUnht  and 
returned  to  Zambia. 

Mr  SiH-aker.  there  are  alton^her  too 
many  Carmlchaels  and  Housers' abusing 
the  privileges  of  the  US  pa.ssporLs 
and  It  Is  about  time  Secretniy  Rusk 
and  others  of  hLs  persuasion  j^  Fon^iy 
Bottom  start  clamplnR  down  a|i  inter- 
national troublemakers  before  fhe  fact, 
not  after. 

With  a  fullfledKed  war  on  oijr  hands 
this  countr>'  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
American  featherheads  roain^nR  the 
world.  trylnK  to  provoke  more  violence 
and  involvement  of  the  United  States. 


OEN.  LEWIS  B    HERSHEY 

Mr  AD.MR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.';ent  to  addre.v?  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objettlon  to 
the  re<iuest  of  tlie  Rentlemar  from 
Indiana'' 

TheiT  was  no  objection 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
afternoon  reference  wa.s  made  t<i  Oen 
Lewis  B  Hershey  I  should  like  to  rise 
In  stmiiK  support  and  ctimmendatlon  of 
the  elTort-s  of  this  great  Hoosler.  this 
great  .American 

It  l.s  mv  proud  privilege  to  rfive.seT', ? 
the  dl.strlct  in  which  freneral  Hershey 
was  t>orn  and  reared  a;;d  In  which  his 
family  has  lived  for  many  generations, 
a  distinguished  family  of  fine  citizens. 


Thone  who  criticize  General  Hcr«hey 
ouKht  to  remumbor  a  few  thlnKH.  Plr«t  of 
all.  they  mlaht  well  aNk  themiielves  what 
other  American  could  iiave  served  in 
that  capacity  since  1041  with  so  little 
crltlcl/im  M  he.  has  received 

What  Qeneral  Hershey  in  proixjslng  to 
the  draft  tx>ards  now  Is  simply  to  say 
that  these  young  peoi)le  who  have  been 
Klven  llie  privilcKe  of  deferment  and 
who  now  try  to  inttrfere  with  the  orderly 
processes  of  our  building  a  defense  force, 
ought  to  be  called  uiwn  to  forfeit  this 
l)rlvllege  of  deferment. 

If,  Indeed.  Mr.  Si>euker.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  jjorformed  its  func- 
tions as  authorized  and  directed  by  law. 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  General 
Hershey  to  take  the  action  which  he  has 
recently  taken. 

Let  us  cea.sc  criticism  and  support  the 
efforts  of  this  fine  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  Gen.  Lewl.s  b  Hershey. 


A  RIOT  BONDING  BIU. 
BE  PASSED 


SHOULD 


Mr  8CHADEBERG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiue 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  ivquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsln? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHADEBERO  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  intention  to  Introduce  in  the  second 
.session  of  this  Congress  a  riot  bonding 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  hold 
those  individuals  and  organizations  who 
engage  In  orgies  of  burning  and  destruc- 
tion Ilnanclally  responsible  for  their  acts 

I  will  pro[K)se  and  seek  the  support  of 
all  my  colleagues  at  that  time  of  a  mini- 
mum bond  of  $250,000  for  those  who 
travel  from  State  to  State  peddling  their 
protests. 

In  serving  notice  of  my  intentions  I 
raise  the  issue  now  of  the  urgency  of 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
has  already  been  targeted  for  a  massive 
summer  protest  for  which  a  cadre  of 
3.000  outsiders  are  now  being  trained  in 
the  Jungle  warfare  of  street  and  back 
alley  unrest. 

I  will  propose  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  cities  and  communities  issuing  per- 
mits for  protest  marches  In  the  future 
without  adequate  riot  bonding  provisions 
be  denied  community  development  funds 
of  every  nature  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  they  fall  In  line  with  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  I  will  submit. 

The  bill  in  1967  for  property  destroyed 
resulting  from  rioting  exceeded  $100  mil- 
lion. It  is  time  that  those  who  indulge 
In  these  exercises  of  destruction  be  called 
to  account.  My  h!!!  Mr.  Speaker,  will  do 
Just  that. 


^'RESIDENT      PLEDGES      TO      CON- 
TINUE   MIDDLE   ROAD    TO    PEACE 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  T  a.sk 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  address  the  HoiLse 
for  1  niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPR.AKER  Is  there  objection  t<) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hla 
stirring  address  to  the  AFL-CIQ  con- 
vention. Pre.sldcnt  Johnson  renewed  our 
time-honored  pltdge  Uj  defend  freedom 
in  Vietnam  until  peace  comes  to  that  em- 
battled land 

The  President  once  a(,'ain  rejected  the 
extremes  of  mlndle.ss  escalation  and  uni- 
lateral surrender  to  pursue  his  deter- 
mined middle  road  to  an  honorable 
peace. 

Critics  of  President  Johason  at  home 
would  better  dirtct  their  ire  at  Hanoi. 
It  is  Hanoi  which  has  adamantly  spurned 
tlie  American  olive  branch  It  Is  North 
Vietnam  which  has  repeatedly  rejected 
negotiations  "time  after  disappointing 
time."  And  it  is  they  who  must  bear  the 
con.scquences  of  their  action. 

President  Johnson  will  listen  with 
great  care  to  any  workable  solutions— 
but  peace  cannot  be  the  product  of  one 
side  only.  Peace  will  not  come,  in  the 
Presidents  words,  by  a  "concoction  of 
wi.shful  thinking  and  fal.se  hopes— how- 
ever well-meaning"  but  only  by  practical 
alternatives  and  workable  solutlon.s— and 
an  enemy  prepared  to  settle  for  less  than 
military  victory. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  pursue  our 
course  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
pledged  word,  our  dedication  of  freedom 
and  our  American  her.tage  demand  it 

The  ringing  declaration  of  support 
Riven  the  President  by  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention is  testament  to  Americas  deter- 
mination to  stand  behind  their  President 
in  tills  hour  of  challenge,  Hanoi  will  fail 
to  realize  this  at  their  peril. 


PASSPORTS  SHiJUH)  NOT  BE  ISSUED 
TO  TROUBLEMAKERS 

Mr  ABERNETm'  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou-se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  a 
moment  ago  refer  to  the  attempt  by 
one  Mr.  Houser  to  crash  the  borders  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. We  have  enough  troubles  in  our 
own  country  to  take  care  of.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  the  troublemakers  tliat 
we  have  In  this  country,  such  a.s  George 
Houser  and  his  associates,  bouncing 
around  the  world  making  trouble  for 
other  nations  and  also  making  more 
troubles  for  us  by  meddling  in  tlie  af- 
fairs of  other  nations.  The  South 
Africans  wer?  in  their  right  in  turning 
back  these  five  Americans  he>aded  by 
Houser.  South  Africa's  affairs  are  none 
of  their  bu.slness  We  have  enough  to 
attend  to  of  our  own. 

I  hope  the  authorities  at  the  execu- 
tive level  of  our  Government  will  take 
note  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Houst^r  and 
others  like  him  and  that  henceforth  tliey 
will  decline  to  Issue  a  passport  to  any 
American  citizen  who.se  ml.sslon  is  to 
meddle  In  the  affairs  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion   I  know  there  arc  some  Americans 
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who  may  not  like  the  South  Africans,  or 
ihe  Rhodcslans.  or  the  French,  or  maybe 
the  people  of  a  dozen  other  nations.  But 
this  does  not  Justify  meddlesome  Amer- 
icans trespassing  upon  or  even  visiting 
among  these  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
making  trouble  among  them,  or  to 
change  their  mode  of  conduct  or  of  gov- 
ernment. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AL- 
BERT'. Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  tlie  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


[Roll  No.  442} 

Abbltt 

Hardy 

Relnecke 

Amiui\zlo 

Harrl.sou 

Resnick 

Ash  brook 

Harsha 

Rouis 

Ashley 

Hubert 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Baring 

Heckler.  Mi\ss 

Rosenthal 

Bat«s 

Hoeroer 

Rostenkowskl 

Bell 

Hungate 

8t  Onge 

BoIUng 

Jones,  Mo 

Scott 

Broomflcld 

KliiK,  N  Y. 

Shipley 

Teller 

Kuykendall 

Slkes 

Dnw'on 

Liikei  s 

S'.^k 

Deiwlnskl 

McPall 

Springer 

Dirldnson 

MscOregor 

Stratton 

OIKKS 

Martin 

Talcott 

Dwj'cr 

Malhlas,  Calif 

WatAon 

nood 

Mathlas,  Md 

Williams,  Miss 

Foley 

Mink 

W1U18 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Wright 

Puqua 

rickle 

Wyatt 

Orifflths 

Plks 

Halleck 

Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  373  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disp>ensed 
with. 


CONVEY  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
SQUAXIN  ISLAND  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iHR  8580^  to 
convey  certain  land  to  the  Squaxln  Is- 
land Tribe  of  Indians,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  sunendment. 
as  follows: 

Piee  2    after  line  12   Insert: 

'Sec.  2  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Aiigust 
13  1946  (60  Stat.  10501  the  extent  to  which 
■he  value  of  the  tltl*  conveyed  by  this  Act 
^hoviid  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reser\'lng  the 
right  to  object.  Is  this  the  Commission 
bill.  I  ask  the  distinguished  fe:;t!sr,ian 
from  Colorado' 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Will  my  colleague  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  the  Squaxln 
I.slaiid  Indian  bill.  The  amendment  is 
germane,  and  it  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  on  tliat  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'An  Act  to  declare  that  certain  lands 
are  held  in  trust  for  the  Squaxin  Island 
Indian  Tribe  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DUTY-FREE     ADMISSION     OF     BAG- 
PIPES AND  PARTS  THEREOF 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  <H,R.  664'  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  bag- 
pipes and  parts  thereof  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  (a)  schedule  7,  part  3,  sub- 
part A  of  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  (19  U  S  C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  Item  725.24  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


I  I         Wood-wind  in- 

!  struments: 

?J5.'.3  Bagpipes..     .    Free 

T-.NVJ4  Other  J  15<v  ad 

1       val. 


val. 

40%  ad  ' 

val. 


"(b)  Schedule  7.  part  3.  subpart  B  of  such 
Schedules  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item 
726.70  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


I  I  Part>  of  wool-wind 

I  I      instruments: 

726. «»:         I'art.';  of  bagpipes. 


726.70 


Other. 


Free 

15%  ad 
val. 


I 


407oad 
val, 

40%  ad 
val. 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

"(bid)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  amended  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  shall  be  treated  as  not  hav- 
ing the  status  of  statutory  provisions  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  but  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President  as  being  re- 
quired or  approF>rlate  to  carry  out  forelgrn 
trade  agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

"(2 1  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  amend- 
ments relate  to  items  725.24  and  726.70  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent contained  in  section  201(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of   1962." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *Mr,  Al- 
bert i.  Is  there  objection  t-o  the  request 

of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansa.s? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  so  only  to  permit  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  1  Mr.  Mills',  to  explain  the  con- 


sequences of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  i  Mr  Byrnes]  .  icnow-s,  thds  Is  a 
verj'  important  matter,  a  matter  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  14,  1967,  pertaining  to  woodwind 
instruments  and  bagpipes,  providing  for 
the  free  Importation  of  bagpipes  and 
parts  thereof.  However,  when  the  matter 
went  to  the  other  body,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  round  that  was  in  session  at 
that  time  had  not  ijeen  concluded  prior 
to  the  time  that  we  passed  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment. This  technical  simendment  to  the 
House-passed  bill,  if  ultimately  adopted 
would  merely  preserve  the  effect  of  the 
Kennedy  round  sessions  with  respect  to 
other  woodwind  instruments,  and  would 
grant  to  them  the  free  rates  for  bagpipes 
and  parts  thereof  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
trade  agreements  authority,  rather  than 
as  a  statutory  rate  as  the  matter  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  get  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  handout 
bill,  with  an  increase  as  I  understand  it 
of  about  $200  million,  which  is  no  small 
amount  of  cash  where  I  come  from.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  approved  whether  I 
could  get  a  new  set  of  bagpipes?  The  old 
ones  I  have  been  playing  when  the  for- 
eign b(X)ndoggle  comes  along  are  about 
worn  out 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  yield,  I  will  say  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  a  set  of  bagpipes 
in  the  committee  which  we  shall  be  glsid 
to  make  available  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  ;  -o  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert'.  I.^  ;;.<  rt  b.ection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  .Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR  7819  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONT)ARY  EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  HR  7819'  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementan.-  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  In 
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overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning, 
and  by  Improving  programs  of  education 
for  the  handicapped;  to  Improve  author- 
ity for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster:  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Ml  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  simply  watTt  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  t|ie  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  If  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  ai^  for  educa- 
tion bill  has  completed  its  mfretina;s  with 
the  managers  on  the  part  0f  the  other 
bodi'.  and  Is  ready  to  file  a  wfitten  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speajker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  conference  has 
not  completed  its  work  on  th©  report,  and 
the  report  is  not  completed-  and  ready 
for  filing.  It  may  be  that  tl»e  situation 
may  be  such  that  it  will  be  Accessary  to 
bring  in  the  report  on  the  ^111  without 
It  being  printed.  In  that  e«ent  we  al- 
ready have  obtained  unanimous  consent 
for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  that  was  the 
very  point  which  I  have  sought,  knowing 
full  well  about  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  was  made  afid  granted 
after  pertinent  colloquy,  on  Yesterday. 

I  wonder  if  that  would  n«t  apply  in 
this  case,  in  the  event  that  when  it  is 
ready  and  we  get  It.  it  will  hfc  along  to- 
ward the  shank  of  the  evenijig 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  stat«  this  to  the 
gentleman,  that  if  we  are  dot  able  to 
reach  agreement  tonight,  it  Istnost  likely 
we  will  come  to  the  floor  witftout  a  con- 
ference report  being  printed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I! would  a^k 
the  gentleman — would  the  eflfectlve  date 
of  this  legislation  be  prejudiced  by  going 
over  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
what  is  the  effective  date  of  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  effectft'e  date  of 
present  legislation  goes  over  Into  the 
next  fiscal  year,  but  the  school  districts 
throughout  the  countrj-  are  aU  upset  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  what  their  allo- 
cations will  be.  That  is  the  nece.ssity  for 
this. 

Mr  HALL.  I  would  say  tljat  I  have 
been  up.set  also  by  the  actions  of  the 
other  body,  but  Inasmuch  aa  It  Is  this 
close  to  Christmas  I  would  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  *ie  gentle 
man  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers), 
took  occasion  today  to  raise  a  question, 
one,  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information,  and  the  other 
to  Infer  that  it  was  my  intention  in  in- 
forming General  Hershey,  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service,  that  a  continuing 
failure  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  I  made 
of  him  would  cause  him  to  be  brought 
before  my  committee,  and  that  It  would 
be  my  intention  to  bring  him  there  and 
"horsewhip  him." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation. I  believe,  has  a  distinguished 
record,  and  I  am  proud  of  every  word  and 
every  act  that  it  has  undertaken.  We 
have  never  abused  any  witness  at  any 
time,  and  the  jurisdiction  Is  as  clear  as 
It  can  be.  I  have  had  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices  bring  to 
my  committee  instances  of  refusal  of  in- 
formation and  ask  that  I  pursue  them. 
And  when  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice falls  to  answer  and  supply  the  cita- 
tions as  to  the  authority  for  actions  he 
has  taken,  then  I  have  Jurisdiction  and 
I  will  continue  to  insist  upon  that  Juris- 
diction. 


FTTRTHER   MESSAGE   FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14387.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.   1968.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14397)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Hill.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
Mr  MOSS  Mr  Sf>eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revl<;e  and  extt-'nd  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  I 

There  was  no  objection.         I 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tie  gentle- 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1968— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13893)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 


CONFERBNCI   REPORT    (H.    RePT.   No.    IO44) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlw 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hii 
13893)  'making  appropriations  for  forelm 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  flscai 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference,"have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  u 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lu  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  4.  8.  26.  and  29 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num. 
bered  2.  3.  5,  9,  11,  13.  and  28;  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$l,250,OO0-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agre« 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$130,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$80,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment insert  •$394,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■394.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "SSSCOOO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•$450,000.000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •'$55, 300.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■$400.000.000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•»8.000.000";  and  the  Sen.ite 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendxnent  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '••] 07,500.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■'»2,672,OOO,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  10,  19,  20, 
22,23,  and  25. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

John  J.  Roonet, 

Julia  Butleh  Hansen, 

Jeffery  Cohelan. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 

John  J.  McFall. 

Oeorce  Mahon, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore, 

CaslHatden. 

Warren  Q.  Magnttson, 

Spessaro  L.  Holland. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monronet. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  maldng  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

ECONOMIC    assistance 

Amendment  No.  1. — Technical  Cooperation 
and  Development  Grants:  Appropriates 
1180.000.000  as  propxised  by  the  House  Instead 
of  8210,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3. — Technical  Co- 
operation and  Development  Grants:  I>elele 
language  proposed  by  the  House  and  Insert 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  pro- 
vides $20,000,000  for  family  planning  activ- 
ities without  prior  justification  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Amendment  No.  4. — American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Abroad:  Appropriates  $11,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,620,- 
OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5. — American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Abroad  (Special  foreign  currency 
program) :  Corrects  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Institutions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6. — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities:  Appropriates  $1,250,000  In- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7. — International  Organi- 
zations and  Programs:  Appropriates  $130,- 
OOO.OOO  Instead  of  $125,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $141,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8. — Supporting  Assist- 
ance: Appropriates  $600,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $610,000,000  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9. — Contingency  Fund: 
Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  House  re- 
approprlatlng  unobligated  balance  In  the 
Contingency  Fund,  which  Is  dealt  with  In 
amendment  number  10. 

Amendment  No.  10. — Contingency  Fund: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  which  re- 
approprtates  all  unobligated  balances  and 
gives  the  agency  the  authority  to  deobllgate 
and  reobllgate  funds. 

Amendment  Nos.  11  and  13— Alliance  for 
Progress,  Technical  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment Grants:  Insert  proper  section  number 
M  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  appropriate 


$80,000,000  Instead  of  $75,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  Noe.  13  and  14.— ilJZiance  for 
Progress,  Development  Loans:  Insert  proper 
section  number  and  appropriate  $394,000,000 
instead  of  $370,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $478,000,000  as  prc^josed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  15. — Alliance  for  Progress. 
Partners  of  the  Alliance:  Appropriates 
$330,000  instead  of  $714,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16. — Development  Loans: 
Appropriates  $450,000,000  Instead  of  $400,- 
000.000  as  projjosed  by  the  House  and  $600.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17. — Administrative  Ex- 
penses, AID:  Appropriates  $55,300,000  instead 
of  $55,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$54,800,000  as  prof>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Military  assistance 

Amendment  No.  18. — Military  Assistance: 
Appropriates  $400,000,000  Instead  of  e365,- 
000,000  as  propKJsed  by  the  House  and  $510.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19. — Military  Assistance: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  insert  language  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  House  together  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  President  may  use  such  funds 
when  he  determines  that  the  furnishing  of 
sophisticated  weapwos  to  underdevelopyed 
countries  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  ref>orts  within  30  days 
each  determination  to  the  Congress. 

General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  20. — Section  106:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  the  language  pro- 
fKJsed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21. — Section  113:  Places  a 
limitation  of  $8,000,000  on  the  appropriations 
contained  In  Title  I  of  the  bill  which  may  be 
used  for  research  activities  instead  of  $5.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $10,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  22. — Section  119:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  p>art  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
Insert  language  similar  to  that  i>roix>sed  by 
the  House  together  with  a  provision  that  an 
equivalent  amount  of  economic  assistance 
need  not  be  withheld  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  purchases  and  acquisitions  of 
sophisticated  weapons  by  underdeveloped 
countries  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  reports  within  30  days 
each  determination  to  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  23. — Section  119:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  section  number. 

TITLE  11— FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE 
(OTHER) 

Amendment  No.  24. — Peace  Corps:  Appro- 
priates $107,500,000  instead  of  $105,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $110,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25. — Assistance  to  Refu- 
gees in  the  United  States:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  26. — Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance:  Appropriates  $5,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE    III— EXPORT- IMPORT   BANK 

Amendment  No.  27. — Limitation  on  Pro- 
gram Activity:  Provides  that  not  to  exceed 
$2,672,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  lend- 
ing program  of  the  Bank  Instead  of  #2.650  - 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,850.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No.    TR.— Limitation    on   Ad- 


ministrative Expenses:  Provides  that  not  to 
exceed  $12,000  shall  be  available  for  enter- 
tainment allowances  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $9,000  as  profwsed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    IV — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No.  29. — Section  404:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Otto  E.  Passman. 
John  J.  Roonet. 
Julia    Butleb    Hansen. 
Jeffeht  Cohelan, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
John  J.  McPall. 
George  Mahon. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  ts 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  use 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  privileges  comes  re- 
sponsibilities. At  times  I  regret  that  as 
we  live  and  learn  through  disappoint- 
ment and  misunderstandings  that  enrich 
our  knowledge  of  our  fellow  man.  we  find 
that  time  is  running  out.  Thus,  we  are 
deprived  of  benefiting  fully  from  our  ex- 
periences and  our  associations. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  statement  made 
by  my  old  economics  professor,  who  was 
indeed  a  great  philosopher.  He  said  that 
no  understanding  could  be  considered 
firm  unless  it  wajs  in  writing:  that  people 
suffer  from  short  memories  and  that 
they  should  never,  never  be  criticized 
when  they  stale  that  their  understand- 
ing of  an  agreement  Is  different  from 
yours.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  at  9  o'clock  I 
received  a  call  from  one  of  my  very  dear 
friends  and  colleagues.  He  said.  "Otto, 
I  understand  you  have  finished  your 
conference  on  foreign  aid.  Are  you  bring- 
ing back  a  good  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion biU?" 

This  was  my  response:  "No,  my  friend, 
I  am  not.  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  foreign 
aid  bill.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
bringing  back  to  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration the  best  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ation bill  corLsldered  by  this  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  represent  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  subcommittee.  It  has 
always  been  my  purpose  to  function  on 
that  basis.  Critical  I  may  be — but  when 
the  chips  are  down,  I  will  defend  my  biU, 
my  agreements,  my  understanding,  and 
my  responsibility  with  as  loud  a  voice  as 
I  am  capable  of  generating — and  to  the 
extent,  occasionally,  of  ap}:>€aring  to  be 
a  prime  defender  of  foreign  aid. 

Too  many  people  ruin  what  could  be  a 
happy  today  by  dwelling  on  the  lost  yes- 
terdays, thus  jeopardizing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  believed  in 
sp>ending  money  that  we  do  not  have  for 
things  we  do  not  need,  trying  to  be 
everything  to  ever>-body.  everj'where. 

That  Is  my  philosophy.  So  I  have  rea- 
sons today  for  being  happy  and  elated 
because.  In  my  candid  opinion,  never  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  has  any 
group  of  House  conferees  ever  had  a 
greater  \ictory  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  Senate  Increases  in  a  major  appropri- 
ation bill  than  did  the  Foreign  Opera- 
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tions  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
conferees  in  tlie  conference  ^4th  the 
other  body.  i 

May  I  say  at  this  point,  that  I  have 
profound  respect  for  and  I  hold  $ne  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  in  vei-y  high 
esteem.  We  found  them  most  reaionable, 
with  receptive  minds,  and  when  ye  made 
our  points,  supported  by  evideiie.  they 
gladly  yielded,  and  for  that  I  fm  pro- 
foundly grateful.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  cite  the  Allowing 
facts  which  should  indeed  elate  fhe  con- 
servatives— depress  tlie  liberals — and 
satisfy  the  moderates.  { 

For  title  I  the  budget  requist  was 
$3,326,420,000;  the  House  authci-lzation 
bill  wa.s  $2,817,808,000;  the  Seriite  ap- 
propriation bill  was  $2,730,389,i00  and 
the  House  appropriation  bll  was 
$2,196,555,000.  ] 

The  conference  report  presently  be- 
fore you  recommends  $2.315.635.f00. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unbellevableJ  almost 
fantastic,  but  yet  factual.  Thf  other 
body  increased  the  House  appropriation 
bill  by  $533,834,000.  In  conferei^e  your 
House  conferees  yielded  to  thf  other 
body  on  only  $119,080,000.  Tht  other 
body  yielded  to  the  House  conferees  on 
$414,507,754.  1 

The  conference  report  is  befcw  the 
President's  budget  request  by  $910,785,- 

vjill   the 


000 

Mr 


CONTE.  Mr.    Speaker. 


gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  thelgentle 
man  from  Massachusetts.  i 


Even  though  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  some  of  the  con- 
ferees. I  say  to  you  forthrightly,  and 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  this  is  a  good  conference  report.  I 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  support 
of  this  House.  I  ask  the  membership  to 
support  the  conferees  on  this  conference 
report  and  not  recommit  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  as  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  the  House  yielded  on  only  $31,- 
592,156  of  unobligated  funds  from  prior 
years'  appropriations. 

The  remainder  of  the  unobligated 
funds — $29,477,847— had  already  been 
approved  by  this  House.  Incidentally,  for 
many,  many  years,  this  House  did  not 
quarrel  about  the  reappropriation  of  un- 
obhgated  funds.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
unobligated  funds  are  in  no-year  appro- 
priation accounts. 

Mr.  CON!  E.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  ab- 
solutely true.  The  figure  is  $31,592,156. 
But  what  I  was  trying  to  get  were  the 
other  places  where  we  receded,  which  was 
in  carryover  recoveries  and  reimburse- 
ments. In  military  assistance  alone.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was 
$92  million,  and  development  loans  $45 
million,  and  technical  assistance  over  $33 
million.  Altogether  it  ran  close  to  $200 
million  that  we  gave  in  on.  that  the 
House  had  cut  from  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sorry  if  the  gen- 


Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  one  polrE  which     tleman  has  misunderstood  what  is  in  the 


I  wish  the  gentleman  would  bring 
out 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  come  to  ;he  un- 
obligated balances  in  another  g  jntence 
or  two. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Very  well.  I  thl  ik  that 
should  be  brought  into  the  disci  ision. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  appreciate  t  le  gen- 
tleman bringing  that  point  to  m|  atten- 
tion, but  that  will  be  covered.       j 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  for  the  puaxjse  of 
levity,  nor  to  trifie  with  feelinea  of  the 
House,  nor  to  inject  humor  iito  the 
Foreign  Aid  bill,  but  since  we  ire  ap- 
proaching the  Christmas  holldajs,  may 
I  say  that  if  any  Member  of  tms  body 
can  point  to  a  greater  victory,  oercent- 
agewise,  on  any  money  bill  in  thahistory 
of  the  Congress  and  will  furnish  lie  with 
the  facts,  that  individual  will  fel  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee's Christmas  gift.  1 

I  say  to  you  forthrightly  that  tlie  credit 
for  the  savings  in  this  bill  slU)uld  be 
shared  by  Members  of  t>oth  branches  of 
the  Congress.  Particularly  does  this  bill 
reflect  great  credit  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver],  the*- gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiEGLE],  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Reid],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rodney],  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hanseh],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cohe- 
lanI,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long],  the  gentleman  from  Cfiiifornia 
[Mr.  McFall],  and  especially  Ito  the 
great,  couiageous  chairman  of  ^e  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  geiAleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 


bill.  The  House  had  previously  approved 
the  reappropriation  of  over  $29  million 
of  unobligated  funds,  and  some  of  the 
unobligated  funds  are  in  no-year  appro- 
priation accounts.  The  total  amount,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  information  furnished  to 
us  by  the  agency,  which  I  stated  in  round 
figures,  was  $31  million.  The  other  was 
either  in  items  approved  by  the  House 
previously,  or  in  no-year  a'lpropriation 
accounts.  For  instance,  the  unobligated 
fimds  In  the  contingency  fund,  you  will 
recall  the  committee  and  the  House  al- 
lowed. So  that  went  over  to  the  other 
body  already  approved. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  did  not  mention  contin- 
gency. I  mentioned  technical  coopera- 
tion, which  the  House  left  in  the  amount 
of  $33,355,000  In  carryovers  and  recover- 
ies; and  in  development  loans  It  was  $45 
million;  and  in  military  assistance,  it 
was  $92  million,  just  to  name  a  few.  On 
just  about  every  single  item  the  House 
receded. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  gentleman.  I 
voted  with  him,  but  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  correct  and  plain,  that  the 
House  receded  on  close  to  $200  million, 
which  will  not  show  here — not  in  new 
money,  but  In  recoveries  and  reimburse- 
ments and  carryovers. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  respect  the 
gentleman's  views.  I  also  know  that  his 
purpose  is  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report.  But  in  this  one  instance  I 
must  repeat,  if  I  may.  and  I  have  put  the 
facts  in  the  Record,  that  the  only 
amount  of  money  that  we  actually 
yielded  on  that  had  not  been  actually 
previously  approved  by  this  House  was 
$31  million  in  unobligated  funds. 


Now  we  do  have  some  additional  lan- 
guage In  this  bill  and  that  is  the  authority 
for  the  agency  to  deobllgate  and  reobli- 
gate  previously  obligated  funds.  This  is 
the  invisible  money,  and  we  have  always 
known  it  was  available.  Incidentally  that 
was  the  No.  1  restoration  priority  of  the 
agency. 

I  think  each  individual  Member  was 
lobbied  on  this  Item.  When  I  came  out  of 
the  room  I  saw  every  Member  had  a  man 
lobbying  him  on  the  right  to  deobllgate 
and  reobllgate.  We  were  told  someone  In 
the  other  body  had  an  estimate  that  it 
was  approximately  $48  million.  They  call 
it  recoup  or  recovery  but  we  call  it  de- 
obligate.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  $10  million  or  $1  billion.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  knows  that  as 
far  as  the  deobligated  funds  or  the  re- 
coveries are  concerned,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  they  will  amount  to  until 
we  have  a  line  item  bill.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  recoveries  or 
deob's,  conceivably  could  amount  to  $48 
million.  We  yielded  on  that  language, 
but  we  also  yielded  to  some  extend  on 
almost  every  other  item,  and  we  will 
never  know  what  it  is  until  we  have  a  line 
item.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
is  a  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make.  The 
chairman  will  agree  with  me  we  did 
have  some  estimates  to  work  on. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  They 
gave  us  an  estimate.  We  can  call  them 
on  Tuesday,  and  they  will  give  us  one 
figure,  and  if  we  call  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  they  will  give  us  another 
figure,  so  it  is  impo.ssible  to  determine 
just  what  the  deoblieations  or  recoveries 
will  be. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  has  been  on  the 
$31,592,156  in  pi'eviously  unobligated 
funds,  as  against  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  saying  there  is  over  $200 
million  that  the  Hou.se  yielded  on. 

That  is  not  clear  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  clear  to  other  Members  of  the 
House  What  Is  the  difference  between 
the  two? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  complete  clari- 
fication, we  must  not  blame  the  AID 
Agency.  If  the  Members  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  is  being  done,  blame  the  Con- 
gress. When  we  appropriate  these  funds 
we  do  so  on  an  illustrative  basis. 

The  Agency  sets  out  In  the  hearings 
where  they  propose  to  spend  this  money, 
but  we  give  them  the  right  to  cancel  one 
group  of  projects  and  take  that  money 
and  Initiate  another  group  of  projects 
even  in  another  coimtry. 

By  having  this  type  of  legislation,  and 
with  the  right  to  deobllgate  and  to  reobll- 
gate, we  find  that  inadvertently  and  un- 
intentionally, of  course,  sometimes  they 
put  into  the  pipeline  as  much  as  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  year's  appropriation 
during  the  month  of  June. 

This  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  I  want 
to  be  completely  fair.  We  should  not  be 
covering  up.  Any  time  the  AID  Agency 
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sends  down  a  request  and  says,  "Our 
number  one  restoration  priority  is  not 
money  but  the  right  to  deobllgate  and 
reobllgate,"  that  raises  a  question  in  my 
mind. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  when  they 
ask  for  this  type  of  legislation  they  know 
where  to  go  to  find  the  money  they  can 
deobllgate  and  use  to  start  new  projects. 

We  do  not  like  that.  We  could  not 
clean  tills  bill  up  in  its  entirety  in  one 
year.  We  have  had  wonderful  coopera- 
tion from  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Give  us  a  little  more  time,  and  we 
will  put  some  sense  In  this  foreign  aid 
bill  yet. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  invisible 
money  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 
First,  how  much  is  that?  Second,  how 
much  is  the  total  in  the  pipeline  and  ex- 
pendable from  previous  years? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  the  unliquidated 
funds  is  $6,758,200,000. 

The  amount  that  they  estimate  that 
they  will  deobllgate  and  subsequently  ob- 
ligate during  the  fiscal  year  1968  comes 
under  the  three  figures  that  have  been 
given  to  three  different  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  conference  report  provides  $48 
million,  as  brought  out  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

On  another  occasion  they  told  me  It 
would  be  $88  million. 

If  we  refer  to  another  sheet  in  the 
justification  books,  that  says  it  will  be 
$131  million. 

I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what  the 
exact  amount  will  be.  I  can  only  say  that 
if  I  had  the  right  and  had  the  time  to  go 
into  all  of  these  pockets  of  hidden  money 
on  projects  previoiisly  fimded  I  could 
probably  find  over  a  billion  dollars  that 
could  subsequently,  no  doubt,  be  deob- 
ligated and  reobligated.  I  hope  some  day 
my  challenge  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
point  is  this,  further :  if  there  is  this  in- 
visible money  that  we  cannot  really  tell 
what  it  is,  and  if  It  may  vary  from  $58 
million  to  up  above  $100  million,  then  in 
this  particular  appropriation  bill,  when 
the  gentleman  says  the  House  has  yielded 
on  $119,080,000,  why  should  we  yield 
when  there  Is  this  extra  there  and  we  do 
not  know  what  It  is?  Why  do  we  not  just 
stick  to  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman — and  I  respect  him  very 
much — one  reason  why  we  did  not  yield 
on  that  Is  because  the  great  commit- 
tee on  which  the  gentleman  serves,  and  I 
am  sure  with  his  support,  decided  they 
should  leave  in  this  legislation  the  right 
to  deobllgate  and  reobllgate.  Out  of  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  felt  we  should  leave  it  In. 

In  addition  to  that,  and  out  of  re- 
spect for  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  Members  on  the  left  side  of 
the  aisle  who  came  in  with  a  $2.8  billion 
authorization  bill,  we  were  actually  afraid 
to  cut  this  bill  any  lower  for  fear  of  dis- 
appointing them. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
add  one  thing  further?  I  voted  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  when  it  went  through  orig- 
inally. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  the  gentleman,  and  if  he  will  co- 
operate in  doing  a  better  job  of  tight- 
ening up  the  legislative  authorization  for 
this  bill,  the  job  would  be  a  little  easier 
for  those  of  us  who  have  to  handle  the 
money  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  whether  it  is  $121  miUion  or  $200 
milhon,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago.  that 
is  still  a  lot  of  money  where  I  come  from. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
sounds  like  In  other  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  About  the  same — it  is 
a  lot  of  money,  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  had  an  un- 
dei-standing  that  the  House  conferees 
were  coming  back  with  the  House  bill.  1 
am  still  not  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion I  have  had. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman— and  the  gentleman  is  just  as 
familiar  with  this  as  I  am — that  all  we 
are  doing  is  continuing  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  previous  years  and  also  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  These  are 
the  fimds  previously  appropriated.  Some 
of  them  are  no-year  appropriations. 
Some  of  these  funds,  as  you  well  know, 
the  House  approved.  I  repeat  that  we  are 
only  yielding  on  $31  million  specifically 
of  prior  year  unobligated  funds.  So  far  as 
recoveries  are  concerned,  we  can  only  es- 
timate what  the  recoveries  will  be  and 
the  best  estimate  wc  have  as  to  what  we 
have  yielded  on  is  $48  million  in  deobli- 
gated and  reobligated  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther, because  I  must  go  through  the  ex- 
planation of  this  bill  rather  rapidly.  I 
also  have  to  yield  to  my  good  friends  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  know 
that  you  are  on  good  terms  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Morgan,  and  next 
year  you  will  be  bringing  up  another  au- 
thorization bill.  You  can  get  him  to  yield 
to  you  and  you  can  say  whatever  you 
wa:it  to  at  that  time.  I  will  say  to  you 
that  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  get 
this  bill  through  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Now  let  me  nan  through  this  bill  rap- 
idly. If  you  try  to  please  everj'bodj',  you 
wind  up  pleasing  none.  I  do  not  think  any 
one  of  you  disagrees  with  that  statement. 

The  first  amendment  is  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants.  The 
House  appropriation  bill  called  for — and 
let  me  make  this  abundantly  clear,  that 
wherever  you  put  it,  it  is  up  to  you.  but  we 
only  yielded  on  $31  million  of  unobligat- 
ed funds,  recoveries  and  reimbur,sements. 
The  House  appropriated  $180  million.  On 
additional  new  funds  we  yielded  to  the 
Senate  zero. 

On  American  hospitals  abroad  we 
brought  this  bill  back 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  on  that  That 
figure  is  not  correct.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield,  because  I  do  not  want  to  use  all  the 


time,  I  am  going  to  have  to  yield  to  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  made  a  statement  of  fact.  You 
cannot  refute  it,  because  it  is  in  the 
record.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  unless  you  want  to  build  up 
support  for  your  motion  to  recommit. 

On  American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad  we  brought  this  bill  back  exactly 
as  the  House  passed  it. 

Let  us  move  to  Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportimities.  The  House  passed  SI  mil- 
lion and  the  Senate  upped  it  to  $2  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  yielded  on  three-fourths 
and  we  only  yielded  on  one-fourth. 

Now,  if  we  move  along  to  "Interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs" — and 
may  I  have  your  attention,  please,  be- 
cause this  is  your  money  and  your  con- 
stituents' money — the  House  appropria- 
tion bill  was  $125  million.  The  other  body 
had  recommended  $141  million.  We  only 
yielded  on  $5  million.  That  is  two-thirds 
for  the  other  body,  and  one-third  for  us. 

If  you  move  to  supporting  assistance, 
the  House  appropriation  bill  was  $600 
million.  We  did  not  yield  anytliing  on 
that.  We  brought  that  back  exactly  as 
the  House  passed  it. 

For  the  contingency  fund,  the  House 
appropriation  bill  was  $10  million  plus 
the  unobligated  funds.  We  brought  that 
bill  back  exactly  as  the  House  voted  it. 
Incidentally,  the  other  body  did  not  in- 
crease that  item. 

Technical  coof)eration  and  develop- 
ment grants  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  House  bill  was  $75  million.  We 
yielded  on  20  percent  and  the  other  body 
yielded  on  80  percent.  We  only  went  up 
$5  mlDion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  development  loan 
program,  the  House  bill  carried  the  figure 
of  $370  million.  The  Senate  bill  carried 
the  figure  of  $478  million.  We  oixly  in- 
creased this  amount  by  $24  mUlion.  We 
yielded  about  25  percent  of  the  amount 
involved  while  the  other  body  yielded 
about  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  money 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  partners  of  the 
alliance,  we  had  nothing  in  the  House 
bill.  The  other  body  had  the  sum  of 
$714,000.  We  agreed  upon  $330,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  de- 
velopment loans  the  House  bill  carried 
the  figure  of  $400  million.  The  figure 
carried  in  the  bill  as  accepted  by  the 
other  body  increased  that  sum  to  $600 
million.  We  yielded  the  sum  of  $50  mil- 
lion. They  yielded  the  sum  of  $150  mil- 
lion. We  gave  up  $50  million  and  thereby 
saved  you  $150  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  mili- 
tary assistance,  the  House  bill  carried 
the  stun  of  $365  million.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  other  body  increased  that  sum  up 
to  $510  million.  We  yielded  $35  million. 
The  other  body  yielded  on  the  other  80 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  Is  a 
conference  report  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  support  enthusi- 
astically; that  is,  if  they  support  foreign 
aid  in  the  first  instance. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  the  House  conferees,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  some 
minor  disagreements.  However,  we  have 
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worked  hard,  we  have  worked  in  har- 
mony. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  being  repetitious,  I  want  to 
again  pay  my  respects  to  the  conlerees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  They  were  con- 
genial, they  were  reasonable,  aad  when 
we  made  certain  salient  and  pertinent 
points  they  yielded  to  us;  wBen  they 
made  the  same  points,  with  a  basis 
therefor,  we  gladly  yielded  to  th^. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  !  Mr.  ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ijouisiana 
(Mr.  Passman],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  yielding  to  me.  May  I  say 
that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman!  is  one  of  the 
hardest-working  legislators  I  laiow.  He 
lias  been  very  conscientious  in  bis  work. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  him. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  something  on 
behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcomnfittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommended  back  in 
November  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  good  bill,  a  bill  which  carried  pro- 
vision for  reasonable  appropriations.  On 
November  11.  1967,  that  bill  wasB  passed 
by  a  vote  of  167  to  143.  I  supported  that 
appropriation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the 
conference,  the  Hou.se  confereses  bring 
back  to  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  a  bill 
that  carries  the  sum  of  $119.1  million 
higher  than  that  sum  which  was  carried 
in  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  tfte  House 
of  Representatives.  In  addition  thereto, 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  permit  the  uae  of  un- 
obligated balances. 

However,  the  language  as  confined  in 
this  conference  report  grants  toithe  AID 
agency  the  authority  to  use  theae  carry- 
overs. 

According  to  this  morning's  piper,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  based  ui»n  what 
was  discussed  In  that  paper.  I  -wish  to 
quote  one  paragraph  with  refereiice  to  a 
statement  which  is  attributed  toSenator 
Pastore  and  it  is,  in  essence,  as.  follows: 

The  Senate  managers  of  the  bill  paid  that 
the  aid  outlay  agreed  to  was  notf'  quite  aa 
.small  as  It  seems,  since  the  confeftes  added 
880.399,714  In  aid  with  which  to;  carry  on 
programs  which  bad  been  ellmlnaiKl  by  the 
House. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  dlstingrilshed  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  What  Is  the  figure,  then.  If 
we  take  the  figure  of  $119  mlUlon  and 
add  it  to  the  carryover  funds?  I  under- 
stood In  conference  yesterday  it  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  $192  million. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  But.  taking  the  carryover 
figure  that  the  distinguished  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  used.  $80 
million  and  some,  what  is  the  total  over 
the  House  bill?  It  would  be  practically 
$200  million,  would  It  not?  In  other 
words,  we  are  bringing  back  a  bill  that  Is 
about  $200  million  higher  In  obMgatlonal 


authority  than  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  That  Is  light. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  figure? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Using 
the  figure  $88  million,  which  was  given 
to  the  House  as  one  of  the  varjing  fig- 
ures received  from  AID  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  instead  of  $80  million 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  total  does  make  more  than  $200 
million  by  $7  or  $8  million.  I  believe  the 
House  figure  should  be  maintained  In 
these  times  of  war  and  high  budget 
deficits.  There  are  $6,758,200,000  carry- 
over foreign  aid  funds  which  added  to 
the  amount  in  the  conference  report  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  $2,315,635,000, 
makes  a  total  of  $9,073,835,000  that  is 
available  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  at  this  time. 
This  certainly  amounts  to  adequate  funds 
for  the  U.S.  aid  agency  at  this  time.  We 
in  Congress  must  insist  on  economy  and 
every  effort  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
U.S.  Treasury  deficit  we  now  face. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  That  Is  right.  And  this 
is  money,  whether  it  is  from  prior  years' 
bills  that  have  allowed  the  use  of  carry- 
overs or  not,  it  is  still  taxpayers'  money, 
or  their  portion  of  the  deficit,  that  is 
being  used  and  authorized  for  use  by  the 
AH)  agencies  over  the  total  over  the 
House  figure.  The  spending  authority,  ac- 
cording to  figures  that  I  have  just  used 
from  the  paper  this  morning  in  Senator 
Pastore's  statement,  is  $199,499,714,  or 
approximately,  as  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  $200  million. 

Now,  is  this  such  a  great  victory  for 
the  House?  There  will  be  a  recorrunlttal 
motion  which  will  be  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  Is  a 
victory,  who  needs  a  defeat? 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  was  given  only  5  min- 
utes, so  I  cannot  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  would  call  attention 
to  two  items  in  particular  where  the 
House  position  was  not  sustained.  I  refer 
to  the  House  position  on  amendment  No. 
16.  The  House  figure  for  development 
loans  was  $400  million.  Amendment  16 
adds  to  the  House  amount  $50  million. 
That  is  the  amount  in  full  of  the  author- 
izing legislation,  the  full  authorized 
figure. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  this 
is  not  the  only  development  loan  figure 
in  this  particular  bill.  Other  programs  in 
development  loans  are  $300  million  for 
the  Inter-American  Bank,  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  an- 
other $104  million,  and  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  $20  million.  So  we 
can  add  these  authorizations  to  the  $450 
million  recommended  by  the  committee 


for  development  loans  for  a  grand  total 
of  those  items  of  $874  million  for  de- 
velopment loans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shru'er] 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Do  the  Members  not  agree  that  in  this 
year  of  1967  when  we  have  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation that  we  have,  and  the  money  sit- 
uation as  it  is,  that  this  is  too  much  of 
an  addition  to  the  House  bill,  this  ad- 
ditional $50  million  added  by  the  con- 
ferees. We  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
deficit  ranging  from  $20  billion  to  $30 
billion.  We  are  involved  in  an  expensive 
war.  We  are  experiencing  inflation,  with 
a  rapid  rl.se  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  at 
the  same  time  our  gold  supply  Is  going 
down.  How  can  we  justify  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  to  our  constituents  such  an  in- 
crease over  the  original  appropriation 
for  development  loans  in  the  light  of  to- 
day's fiscal  problems. 

The  other  item  that  should  be  given 
further  consideration  is  the  $35  million 
additional  for  military  assistance.  I 
would  remind  the  Members  that  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  are  funds  for  military 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  We  provided  $365  million  in 
the  House  bill,  then  the  conferees  added 
$35  million,  making  a  total  of  $400  mil- 
lion instead  of  $365  million  for  militarj' 
assistance.  And,  certainly  recent  experi- 
ences of  the  nations  using  our  military 
assistance  against  each  other  are  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  people,  our  constitu- 
ents. I  would  urge  you  to  recommit  this 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  saving  some  mon- 
ey— the  taxpyers"  money — and  certainly 
not  to  increase  the  deficit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempiore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
necessity  I  must  yield  myself  I  additional 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  clarification 
of  the  record. 

I  cannot  and  I  should  not  leave  the 
House  under  the  impression  that  I  made 
any  statement  that  is  not  based  on  facts 
and  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  leave  the 
membership  confused. 

Your  committee  yielded  only  an  addi- 
tional $31  million  of  unobligated  funds. 

Now,  in  an  effort  to  Increase  this  bill 
total — I  guess  you  can  call  it  a  "straw 
man"  or  a  "boogey  man"  or  something 
else — then  some  individuals  include  also 
the  money  that  automatically  carries 
over  regardless  of  what  we  do.  and  which 
the  House  had  previously  approved. 

In  addition  to  that,  may  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  In  this  bill  language, 
which  is  knou-n  as  the  deobllgatlon-re- 
obligation  authority.  We  do  not  know 
what  that  figure  is  going  to  be  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

AID  will  give  you  an  estimate  one  day 
and  subsequently  they  will  give  you  an- 
other estimate.  It  is  impossible  to  pin  it 
down  other  than  to  say  at  this  particu- 
lar time  they  have  estimated  that  recov- 
eries, or  deobllgated  funds  will  be  $48 
million. 
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There  is  no  use  putting  all  of  these  fig- 
ures together.  Some  Members  would 
have  the  membership  believing  that  we 
yielded  on  $200  million — we  just  did  not 
do  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland   [Mr.  Long]   5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  very  fine  job 
that  our  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman  J  has  done.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  masterful  job  in  steering  this  bill 
through  a  very  diCQcult  conference  with 
the  other  body.  I  think  It  is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  his  stewardship  that  we  only 
yielded  on  one-quarter  of  the  difiference 
between  us  and  that  the  Senate  yielded 
on  three-quarters. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  with  whom  it  is  a  real  distinc- 
tion and  a  real  pleasure  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  foreign  aid  bill  is 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  squandering  of  American 
money  by  military  elites  in  poor  coun- 
tries— elites  more  Interested  in  feeding 
their  own  pride  than  their  own  himgry 
fellow  citizens. 

The  amendments  which  I  cosponsored 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusett.s 
[Mr.  CoNTEl  to  ban  the  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  most  underdeveloped 
countries  and  to  cut  U.S.  economic  aid  by 
the  amount  any  country  spends  on  such 
weapons  should  prevent  the  diversion 
of  our  resources  and  those  of  poor  coim- 
tries  to  high-speed  jets  and  other  pres- 
tige weapHjns. 

The  amendments  should  instead  help 
direct  these  funds  to  the  schools,  roads, 
food  and  houses  that  increase  the  sum  of 
happiness  In  poor  nations  and  render 
their  peoples  less  susceptible  to  com- 
munism. 

The  executive  branch  should  under- 
stand clearly  that  the  amendments  are 
to  be  Interpreted  in  their  strictest  sense. 
Congress  adopted  these  amendments 
because  the  administration  would  not 
heed  outcries  against  sales  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  poor  nations.  All  so- 
phisticated weapons  shipments  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  other  than  those 
specified  In  this  bill  must  stop — let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  this.  The  ban  can  be 
lifted  only  for  one  reason — If  the 
weapons  are  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  this  country — and  this  phrase  must  be 
read  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and 
strictness  to  mean  a  real,  not  a  far- 
fetched danger  to  this  country. 

These  revised  amendments  are  a  test 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  State  Department. 
We  have  closed  the  back  door,  but  left  the 
President  some  freedom  to  deal  with 
emergencies.  During  the  remaining  6 '2 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Congress  will 
be  watching  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments' use  of  this  freedom. 

The  executive  branch  should  have  no 
doubt  about  what  loopholes  these  amend- 
ments have  closed.  These  amendments 
do  not  allow  the  sale  of  F-5  .supersonic 
Jet  fighter  planes  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Ar- 
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gentma,  Peru.  Venezuela,  or  the  Congo 
under  anything  like  present  conditions. 

They  do  not  permit  the  sale  of  F-104 
fighter  planes.  C-130  transports,  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  advanced  radar,  self-pro- 
pelled artillery  and  modern  destroyers  to 
poor  countries  in  Latin  America  or  Africa 
that  do  not  face  a  clear  danger  from 
communism — one  that  poses  a  dh'ect 
threat  to  America's  own  security. 

Underdeveloped  countries  should  not 
have  sophisticated  weapons  unless  they 
are  threatened  by  a  heavily  armed,  ex- 
ternal Communist  attack  whose  repul- 
sion Is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Is  serious  language  and  should 
not  be  debased.  No  tenuous  and  ill-de- 
fined cloud  on  the  horizon  can  conceiv- 
ably be  construed  as  a  vital  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  requirement  in  this  amend- 
ment that  the  President  report  to  Con- 
gress within  30  days  a  detennlnation  of 
danger  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  should  have  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  a  full-scale  debate 
on  each  country  to  which  we  may  or 
may  not  eventually  give  military  aid. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  executive  branch 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  who  worked  so  hard  to  help 
fashion  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  compliment 
him  on  the  fine  statement  he  is  making. 
I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  long  detain  the 
House,  but  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
point  that  the  House  Is  earnest  and  firm 
in  its  belief  that  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  not  squander 
their  resources  on  sophisticated  weapons. 
Nor  should  the  United  States  put  these 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  tiese  countries, 
unless  our  own  direct  and  immediate 
national  security  is  at  stake. 

The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  simple. 
First,  these  countries  should  be  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  bettering  the 
lives  of  their  people,  and  not  on  amassing 
military  prestige.  The  United  States 
should  foster  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment and  it  should  not  foster  the  di- 
version of  precious  resources  for  military 
adventures.  Secondly,  the  wider  the 
spread  of  these  sophisticated  and  deadly 
weapons,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
they  will  one  day  be  used.  And  If  they 
are  used,  we  know  that  there  Is  a  chance 
that  it  will  not  be  against  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  but  against  an  ally  of 
the  United  States — as  we  have  seen  in 
the  cases  of  India.  Pakistan,  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
weapons  like  the  F-5  and  F-104  and 
modern  destroyers  and  other  vessels  will 
not  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States  unless  our  immediate  national 
security  Is  threatened.  And  countries 
purchasing  such  weapons  from  other 
countries  can  expect  their  aid  from  the 


United  States  to  be  reduced  accordingly. 
We  have  allowed  the  President  the  dis- 
cretion to  provide  these  sophisticated 
weapons  if  he  makes  a  determination  of 
a  direct  and  immediate  threat — not  a 
remote  or  hypothetical  threat — to  our 
national  security.  We  expect  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  make  such  determinations 
without  the  clearest  justification. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  repay  that  in  kind  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Cohelan]  who  has  also  been  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  fashioning  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  real  privilege  for  me  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  on  this 
amendment  and  also  for  this  cause.  The 
gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  there  Is 
no  way  in  the  world  that  the  United 
States  can  give  or  sell  these  planes  to 
any  underdeveloped  country  in  Latin 
America  and  say  that  this  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
you  absolutely. 

Mr.  CONTE.  When  the  United  States 
does  this,  then  the  President  must  make 
a  determination  that  to  do  so  is  in  tfce 
national  security,  and  he  must  report 
that  determination  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 30  days. 

Is  It  your  Impression  that  when  this 
determination  is  made  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  determination  should  be  sent 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Committee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  so  that  we  have  knowl- 
edge of  this  interpretation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  is  my 
understanding.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ger.ald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  for  12  years  to 
serve  on  this  subcommittee  that  con- 
siders the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
I  think  all  of  those  12  years  were  during 
a  period  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  also  served  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  and  I  on  a  number  of  occasions 
have  differed.  On  occasion  we  would 
agree.  I  can  recall  vividly  one  year  when 
I,  along  with  the  former  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Taber,  tried  to 
Increase  the  appropriations  over  and 
above  the  figure  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  On  occasions 
I  have  tried  to  reduce  the  figure  below 
that  proFKjsed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  But  whether  I  was  successful 
or  unsuccessful  in  helping  to  reduce  or 
increase,  I  have  always  in  the  final  ver- 
sion voted  for  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  mutual  security  or  AID  program.  I 
think  it  has  been  and  will  be  a  useful 
tool  to  help  execute  and  Implement  our 
foreign  and  military  policy. 

But  on  this  occasion  I  must  disagree 
with  the  recommendatloriS  of  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Louisiana.  In  my  judgment, 
the  conference  repMart  brought  back  to  us 
today  is  too  high  a  figure  for  the  House  to 
approve.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit  so  that  the  con- 
ferees can  try  again  to  sustain  the  House 
figure  of  roughly  $2,200,000,000;  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

I  have  listened  with  some  iflterest  to 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  increase 
in  obligational  authority  over  the  House 
figure  was  $120  million  or  whether  it 
was  $200  million. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  when  we 
take  the  $120  million  in  new  obligation 
authority  which  is  included  in  the  con- 
ference report,  with  the  additional  au- 
thority of  imobligated  balances  from 
previous  years  wlaich  approximate  $80 
million  not  authorized  when  the  bill  went 
through  the  House,  we  have  a  total  of 
$200  million  more  in  obligation  or  spend- 
ing authority  than  when  the  biU  left  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  just  adds 
up  that  way.  We  cannot  charge  it  by 
new  mathematics,  by  Louisiana  mathe- 
matics, or  any  other  mathematics.  That 
is  the  end  result  of  this  conference  re- 
port: $200  million  more  in  spedding  au- 
thority than  when  the  bill  left  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  frofti  Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  thfe  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
using  Grand  Rapids  mathematics,  be- 
cause the  comparable  figure  to  the  $119 
milllor.  figure  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  briQgs  back 
from  the  conference  with  the  other  body 
is  over  $400  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  talking  about  the  same  point. 
He  has  missed  the  point  entirely.  The 
cold,  hard  facts  are  that  AID  will  have 
$200  million  more  in  obligation  author- 
ity if  this  conference  report  is  approved 
than  they  would  have  had  if  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  had  prevailed.  We  can- 
not change  it  by  any  new  mathematics — 
and  I  repeat,  any  other  mathematics. 
So.  in  my  judgment,  if  we  want  honestly 
to  keep  the  bill  to  the  House  figure,  we 
should  vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit  to 
return  the  report  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed  this  is  uncBeasant. 
The  gentleman  unintentionallyi,  I  am 
sure,  made  a  statement  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  facts,  and  I  will  chal- 
lenge him  to  take  from  now  untU  Christ- 
mas Eve.  and  If  he  can  come  Up  with 
the  additional  $200  million  we  yielded 
to  the  other  body.  I  will  write  out  my  res- 
ignation and  submit  it  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is 
absolutely  not  so.  We  yielded  only  on  $31 
million  of  unobligatfd  funds,  amd  they 
estimated  conceivably  they  woi|ld  have 
$48  million  in  deobligated  fund^  during 
the  year. 

The  other  funds  the  gentlemjtn  is  re- 
ferring to  is  the  development  loan  ac- 
counts, which  are  no  year  fu|ids.  We 
did  not  have  to  y'eld  to  the  otKer  body. 


because  It  was  already  in  the  House  bill 
when  it  went  over  to  the  Senate.  I  stand 
on  that  statement.  There  is  no  use  to 
confuse  the  Members.  That  is  "smart 
game  politics." 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 

CONTE  ] . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spefker,  I  happen  to 
be  one  who  signed  this  conference  re- 
PDrt.  I  do  not  have  to  explain  my  cre- 
dentials to  the  House  on  how  I  feel  about 
foreign  aid. 

There  are  two  amendments  here  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  and  then 
touch  on  the  bill.  These  amendments  are 
the  ones  originally  passed  by  the  House 
to  restrict  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapons  of  war  by  most  underdeveloped 
countries  with  certain  stated  exceptions. 

The  Senate  struck  out  one  of  our 
amendments  entirely — section  119  which 
provided  that  a  reduction  would  be  made 
in  our  economic  assistance  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  equivalent  to  thf 
amounts  which  they  spent  to  purchase 
sophisticated  weapons. 

The  other  amendment,  dealing  with 
prevent  ng  our  military  assistance  and 
credit  programs  from  being  used  to  pro- 
vide sophisticated  weapons  to  less  de- 
veloped countries,  was  significantly 
modified  by  the  Senate  to  Include  the 
language  of  the  so-called  Symington 
amendment. 

In  order  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  and  to  help  adjourn  this 
session,  a  compromise  was  reached  on 
both  of  these  amendments. 

The  two  amendments  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House  were  fully  reinstated 
with  one  basic  change  made,  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  discretion — an  extremely 
limited  discretion — to  '  bypass  these 
amendments  where  he  determines  that 
purchases  or  acquisitions  of  the  weapons 
are  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  must  make  this  deter- 
mination and  he  must  send  It  to  the 
Congress  within  30  days  after  making 
the  determination. 

For  the  life  of  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not see  how  selling  or  giving  F-5's,  to 
Latin  American  countries  or  the  pur- 
chase by  Latin  American  countries  of 
jet  fighters  from  any  country  in  the 
world,  could  be  interpreted  as  being  vital 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  purchases  can  In  no 
way  be  considered  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  this  country.  They  are  In  no 
way  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
countries  of  Latlr.  America.  They  cer- 
tainly would  not  fall  within  the  discre- 
tionary authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  these  provisions.  I  hope  the 
President  will  read  this  debate  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  these  provisions  are 
prof^erly  interpreted  and  applied,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  limiting  any  arms  race  in 
Latin  America  and  other  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  In  preventing  this  Nation  from 
assisting  or  encouraging  arms  races  in 
countries  whir''i  do  not  need  and  cannot 
afford  sophisticated  weapons. 

A.s  I  stated.  I  .signed  the  conference  re- 


port. I  am  not  happy  with  it.  As  the  say- 
ing goes,  "You  can't  win  them  all. ' 

We  inserted  in  the  bill  $35  million  more 
.than  the  original  House  figure  on  mili- 
tary assistance.  I  voted  against  this  in 
the  conference.  I  believe  the  House  figure 
is  high  enounh. 

We  have  become  peddlers  of  weapons 
of  war  all  over  the  world.  There  are  many 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  disturbed 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  say  to  them, 
if  they  do  not  want  another  Vietnam 
then  we  must  stop  the  United  States 
from  peddling  weapons  of  war  through- 
out the  world. 

Today  we  face  a  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  both  usinj;  our  tanks 
and  both  using  the  weapons  of  war  of  the 
United  States  to  fight  each  other. 

In  India  ai^.d  Pakistan  we  saw  exactly 
the  same  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  to  prevent  us  from  selling  weapons 
of  war  to  the  Greek  dictatorship? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No;   there  is  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  keep  the  military 
assistance  program  down,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent the  Indians  from  using  our  aid 
funds  to  buy  Migs  from  Russia? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  my  amendment 
which  will  cut  economic  assistance  ac- 
cordingly If  India  purchases  jet  fighters 
from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  Is  India  getting 
the  money  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  say,  with  the  present 
amendment  they  will  not  be  using  our 
money  to  buy  them,  because  we  say 
that  if  they  do  acquire  these  weapons, 
then  their  economic  assistance  from  this 
Nation  will  be  cut  down  accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  really  rose  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  money  for  the  University  of 
Beirut.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Senate  receded  and 
put  $888,000  in  this  bill,  at  the  wish  of 
the  House,  for  a  medical  hospital  at 
the  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  an- 
other correction  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. 

The  item  for  Ameiican  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad  is  identical  to  the  figure 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved. 
The  Senate  cut  it,  but  the  Senate  yielded 
on  that.  There  is  no  increase  and  no  de- 
crease from  the  House  bill. 

I  gladly  admit  that  some  of  the  money 
Is  for  phase  three  of  the  Medical  Center 
at  Beirut,  where  we  have  already  allo- 
cated approximately  $30  million  for  its 
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construction.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one 
of  the  best  foreign  aid  projects  that  has 
been  funded  in  this  bill  since  I  have  been 
chairing  this  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  few  points. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  It  Is  well 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  brought  up  the 
matter  of  India's  purchase  of  Soviet 
Mig  aircraft.  The  purchase  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  reasons  why  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte],  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long], 
myself,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen!  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  one  will  remember 
that  the  Indians  did  not  want  any  of 
our  assistance  up  until  the  time  they 
were  attacked  on  the  Chinese  border.  At 
that  time  we  came  through  with  $150 
million  in  the  first  year  for  military  as- 
sistance, including  elements  for  moun- 
tain defense  and  for  aircraft  warning 
systems.  And.  we  offered  to  provide  air 
defense  which  would  meet  their  require- 
ments. We  offered  them  F-86  aircraft  to 
fulfill  this  need.  The  Indians  refused 
because  they  wanted  F-104's.  They  said. 
In  effect  "If  we  do  not  get  F-104's.  we 
will  turn  around  and  get  Mlg's  or  make 
our  own  airplanes." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  India  Is  a  sovereign 
country.  I  regard  myself  as  a  great  friend 
of  India  and  I  will  continue  to  help  both 
India  and  Pakistan  in  their  economic  and 
social  development.  However.  I  refuse  to 
provide  them  with  weapons  of  war  which 
they  not  only  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  using  against  one  another,  but 
which  will  divert  large  sums  from  urgent 
social  and  economic  needs.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  expect  that  they  should  want  or  ex- 
pect any  reasonable  American  repre- 
senting the  American  taxpayers  to  con- 
tinue with  this  kind  of  pattern.  If  they 
choose  to  allocate  their  resources  in  ex- 
cess of  their  military  needs  and  unduly 
and  tragically  Increase  their  defense 
budget  when  their  domestic  needs  are 
so  pressing,  then  they  have  to  take  the 
political  and  International  consequences 
of  their  actions. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  make  clear 
here  Is  this:  In  the  Greece-Tuikey-Cy- 
prus  dilemma  there  are  very  serious  in- 
ternational problems  involved.  The  fu- 
ture of  NATO  is  at  stake.  The  President 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  recognizes  the 
problem.  The  diplomats  Involved  and  the 
countries  involved  know  of  the  reactions 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  stand  In  the  House  today  and  make 
this  statement — as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  SIL\^o  Conte. 
and  others  have  done — is  In  the  hope  rep- 
resentatives of  these  countries  will  read 
this  Record,  because  I  believe  we  are  re- 
flecting the  tempers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  pro- 
viding arms  and  defense  and  then  hav- 


ing recipient  countries,  because  of  their 
ancient  quarrels,  use  them  against  one 
another.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  our  na- 
tional goal  or  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  Remember  that  I  have 
only  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tills  Is  one  of  the  smaller 
Items  in  the  bill,  but  can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  why  the  booze  fund  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  increased? 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  RlEGLEl. 

Mr.  FlIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  will  let  men  who  have  been  here 
much  longer  than  I  have  settle  the  point 
of  why  the  conference  blU  is  higher  than 
the  House  bill,  whether  the  amount  of 
the  increase  is  S30  million,  $100  million. 
$200  million,  or  $1  billion.  The  point  is 
it  is  higher.  The  Senate  conferees  offered 
no  new  justifications  to  justify  one  addi- 
tional nickel  in  the  House  bill,  In  my 
personal  judgment. 

The  real  question,  however,  aside  from 
the  amount.  Is.  Where  will  the  money 
come  from?  The  money  will  come  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  our  Treasury  is 
empty.  There  Is  no  money.  This  country 
is  in  debt.  The  President  recently  said 
that  we  win  be  going  further  into  debt 
this  year  to  the  extent  of  some  835  bil- 
lion. We  do  not  have  any  additional 
money  to  give  away  here,  and  certainly 
not  without  justification. 

That  is  what  Is  so  disturbing  to  me. 
It  is  sitting  through  the  foreign-aid 
hearings  and  having  these  AID  people 
come  in  and  they  just  have  no  justifica- 
tions to  begin  with.  You  wait  until  the 
program  Is  done  and  you  ask  them  what 
the  program  was  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished, and  they  cannot  tell  you  that. 
So  you  do  not  catch  them  on  either  end. 
I  ask.  then,  why  should  we  Increase  this 
bill?  We  have  no  good  reason  to  do  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  recommit  this  bill  and  stand 
firm,  particularly  when  the  program  is 
failing  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mation]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  dlstLn- 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  unhappy  as  to  the 
resolution  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
of  many  of  the  items  contained  in  this 
conference  report.  Like  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
degree  of  reduction  made  in  many  of 
such  Items  However,  I  certainly  beheve 
that  it  would  be  irresponsible  a-rl  u'^- 
sound  to  recommit  this  conference  report 
at  this  time,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  vote 
against  any  such  motion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
yield  further  at  this  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  back  to  us 
at  a  lower  figure  than  anyone  of  us  would 


have  anticipated  a  few  months  ago.  It  is 
a  lower  figure — much  lower — than  any- 
one could  have  anticipated  even  2  days 
ago.  This  bill  is  at  such  a  low  figure  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  is  very 
much  disturbed  and  upset  about  the  ac- 
tion which  was  taken.  But,  we  are  taking 
this  action  because  of  the  fiscal  problems 
facing  this  Nation  and  because  v.e  think 
this  is  the  course  to  follow  at  this  time 
in  the  light  of  all  the  factors  involved.  A 
reduction  in  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
in  the  public  mterest.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reduction  Is  .much 
deeper  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  anticipated.  But  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  absolute  need  to  save  as 
many  dollars  as  we  can  during  tl;ls  pe- 
riod of  fiscal  crisis.  Moreover  the  reduc- 
tion should  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  conference 
the  other  body  yielded  about  $415  mil- 
lion In  new  obligational  authority.  The 
House  conferees  yielded  about  $119  mil- 
lion in  new  obligational  authority,  which 
in  my  opinion  represents  an  outitanding 
job.  Regardless  of  how  you  total  up  the 
figures,  the  Senate  receded  better  than 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  disturbs  me  to  contem- 
plate having  to  go  back  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  when  there  is  no  way 
of  Imowmg  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
In  my  opinion  the  vote  to  send  this  mat- 
ter back  to  conference  would  represent 
a  vote  that  might  very  well  mean  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease,  though 
no  one  can  be  sure  what  might  develop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  we  ought  to  come  back  from  con- 
ferences with  the  other  body  with  the 
House  figure  on  all  our  bills.  They  fail 
to  recognize  that  there  are  two  coordi- 
nate branches  of  Congress  with  equal 
power  and  responsibility. 

When  we  go  to  a  conference  with  the 
other  body,  with  millions  of  dollars,  and 
perhaps  billions  of  dollars  Involved,  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take 
to  get  a  conference  agreement.  To  say 
that  one  side  must  prevail  In  evei-y  re- 
spect is  to  present  a  challenge  which  in 
most  instances  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  sub- 
committee which  is  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Is  entitled  to  appre- 
ciation for  the  job  that  has  been  done  on 
this  bill.  I  would  say  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  perhaps  came 
as  near  prevailing  In  every  respect  in  this 
conference  as  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  have  ever  achieved  on  foreign 
aid  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
every  Member  of  this  body,  whether  he 
is  for  or  against  foreign  aid,  should  vote 
against  a  motion  to  recommit  if  offered. 
It  Is  a  dangerous  motion,  a  motion  which 
could  not  only  delay  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  a  situation  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  happen,  but  which 
would  bring  about  a  confusion  of  the 
true  Issues  Involved. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  earnestly 
plead  with  both  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  vote  down  the 
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motion  to  recommit  this  bill  an^  adopt 
ihls  $414  million  In  savlnKs  wl^ch  we 
have  made  and  present  iierc  far  your 
approval  today.  Let  us  hold  to  thU  fl^ure 
which  represents  a  sizable  cut  In^appro- 
prlatlons  and  a  real  savlnR  to  tfe  tax- 
payers. ' 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  be  voted  dowp. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  coi^erence 
report.  l 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  The  question  is  on  the  cortference 
repoi  t.  ] 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT  \ 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Si)cnkcr.  Iioffer  a 


motion  to  recommit. 


! 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. ;  Is  the 
Rcntlemnn  opposed  to  the  confer*ice  re- 
port? j 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speal^r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TMe  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recomnit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:        | 

Mr.  SHRIVER  moves  to  recommit  |he  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  13803  to  the  |ommlt- 
tee  of  coiiierenco. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  move 
the  [irevlous  question  on  the  motion  to 
reconmilt  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  T^e  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  jpid  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  pround  that  a 
quorun;  Is  not  present  and  mfke  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ef  Idently 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  j 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  th^  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rcrfl. 

The  question  was  taken;  anfl  there 
were — yeas  196,  nays  185,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  443] 


YEAS— 196 


Abcrnethy 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Adixlr 

Carter 

Anderson.  HI. 

Casey 

Anrtrcws.  Alrt. 

Cedcrberg 

Andrews, 

Chamberlain 

N.  Drtk. 

Clancy 

Arends 

Clausen, 

A.shbroolc 

DonH. 

Afhmore 

Clawson.  Del 

A>res 

Cleveland 

Baring 

Collier 

Battlu 

Colmer 

Belcher 

Conable 

BeU 

Corbett 

Bennett 

Cowger 

Berry 

Cramer 

Belts 

Cunningham 

BevtU 

Curtis 

Blester 

Davis,  Oa. 

Blackburn 

D.'vvls.  Wis. 

Bolton 

Delleiiback 

Bow 

Denney 

Bray 

Devlno 

BrlnWey 

Dole 

Brock 

Dorn 

Brotzman 

Dowdy 

Brown.  Mich. 

Downing 

Brown.  Ohio 

Duncan 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

B-oyhlll,  Va. 

Erlenborn 

Buchanan 

Rnrh 

Burke.  Fla. 

Eshleman 

Burton,  Utah 

Everett 

Btinh 

Evine.  Tenn. 

Button 

Flndley 

Flno    I 
Flynt  ; 

Ford,  Qerald  R. 
FultoiH  Pa 
Oalinaiiakls 
Gardner 
OathlBKs 
OoodlttiR 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubse* 
Ourno^ 
Hai^ait: 
Haley  ' 
Hall      : 
Hamn^r- 
schmidt 
HanscQ.  Idaho 
Harvcf 
Hendafson 
Hortoa 
Hull 
Hunt 

HutchbiGon 
Ichord 
Jarmaa 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  KC. 
Keith 
Klepp« 
Kornegay 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langea 


Latta 

Leiuion 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

LOHK,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McC\illo(h 

Mc  Dado 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Miir.ih 
May 
Mayno 
Meaklll 
Mlch(;l 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mliishall 
Ml/.e 

Montgomery 
Mooro 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsea 
OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Pelly 
Pettis 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albeit 
Anderson, 

Tonn. 
A.shlcy 
Asplnall 
Uiirrett 
ningham 
Blanton 
Bltitiilk 

UORKS 

Uuland 

Brademns 

Brasco 

Urook.s 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

(le  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

DuKskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

FelRhan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
OlbtKins 


Plrnlo 

Poir 

I'oUock 

Price,  Tex. 

QulUon 

Kallsback 

UanduU 

Rurlck 

licld,  ni. 

Relfcl 

KhoUos.  Ariz. 

UlCKlo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Houdobubh 

llou.sh 

Hum.afcld 

Ruppo 

Sandman 

Haltcrneld 

Baylor 

Schadebcrg 

Scherle 

Schtieebell 

Schwclkor 

Sdden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

.Smith,  N.Y. 

amlth.  Okla. 

Snyder 

NAYS— 185 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

CloodcU 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W. 

Hclstoskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jc>hn3on.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaslenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

KIrwan 

Kluczynskt 


Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelgor,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbletlcld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

'I'hombon,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Viinder  Jagt 

WaKt;onncr 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwrvch 


,111. 
,  Mich. 


,  Va. 


Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 


Nix 

OHara, 

O'Hara, 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnt-er 

1'as.sinan 

Pntman 

Putten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

RobLson 

Rod  1  no 

Rouan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Fa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

SlaQord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teni-er 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udoll 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vmorlto 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
ZablocU 


NOT  VOTINO— 52 


Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Bates 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 


Brown,  Calif. 

Celler 

Dawson 

DerwlnsW 

Dickinson 


Dwyer 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Griffiths 

Halleck 


Hardy 

Harrliion 

Harsha 

Hi^bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jones,  Mo. 

KUiK,  NY. 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

McFall 


Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Nichols 
Relnecko 
Resnlck 
Reuss 
Huberts 
Rot;er8,  Colo. 
Rostenkowskt 


St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Sl.sk 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Wat.son 

Watts 

Wtlllams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo 
against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
lai^d  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge 
against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  McPall  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.   Watson  for,  with   Mr.   Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado 
against. 

Mr.  HoBmer  for.  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  WUlla  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Watte  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  MacOregor  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  'VAN  DEERLIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  SPRINGER,  COLMER,  and 
RAILSBACK  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  at>ove  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14397,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  14397)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  confer|nce  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messr-s. 
Mahon,  Kirwan,  'Whitten,  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Natcher,  Flood,  Bow,  Laird, 
MiNSHALL,  and  Langen. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14397,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS,     1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  14397,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  POSTAGE 
FOR  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Kept.  No.  1042)  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  1003)  providing  additional  postage 
for  Members  and  oflacers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1003 

Resoli>ed.  That  effective  January  3,  1968. 
(a)  In  addition  to  postage  stamps  authorized 
to  be  furnished  under  any  other  provlaion 
of  law,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
procure  and  furnish  United  States  airmail 
and  special  delivery  postage  stamps  (1)  to 
each  Representative  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  serving  as  such 
on  and  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200 
and '(2)  to  each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  up)on  request  of 
the  chairman  thereof,  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 9120. 

(b)  In  addition  to  postage  stamps  author- 
ized under  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  whips  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  each  be  allowed  United 
States  airmail  and  special  delivery  postage 
stamps  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $180, 
and  the  following  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  each  be  allowed  such 
6tamp.<!  In  the  amounts  herein  specified  as 
follows:  The  Clerk  of  the  House,  $320;  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  $240;  the  Doorkeeper.  $200; 
and  the  Postmaster,  $160. 

(c)  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
tills  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Marjiand  [Mr. 
Priedel.1 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
be  good  enough  to  tell  the  House  why 
this  bill  is  necessary? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Ju.st  briefly,  and  to  the 
point,  we  all  know  that  air  mall  postage 
rates  are  going  up.  This  resolution  gives 
each  Member  of  the  House  an  additional 
$200  for  airmail  stamps.  It  is  not  fair 
to  make  a  Memljer  dig  into  his  own 
pocket  to  do  ofiQcial  business. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  the  postal  bill  has  not  been  signed 
by  the  President? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
The  bill  does  not  go  into  effect  until  it 
is  signed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  postal  rate  Increase 
bill  has  not  been  signed.  I  understand 
that  the  President  proposed  a  3.2-per- 
cent Increase  in  salaries  for  most  Federal 
employees.  Can  the  gentleman  assure 
the  House  that  the  President  will  sign 
the  much  higher  pay  bill  and  the  postage 
Increase  bill,  which  have  been  combined? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Tliis  resolution  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  January  3,  1968. 

Mr.  GROSS  What  would  the  gentle- 
man do  if  the  bill  was  not  signed? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  offer  a  resolu- 
tion to  repeal  this  bill  if  the  President 
did  not  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
us  the  percentage  postage  increase  on 
airmail?  Let  me  preface  that  by  saying  I 
understand  this  resolution  amounts  to 
about  a  40-percent  increase  in  the  allow- 
ance whereas  the  postal  rate  increase  is 
about  20  percent.  Now,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  why  it  is  necessary  for  a  40- 
percent  increase  if  the  actual  airmail 
rate  increase  is  20  percent? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct,  but  a 
lot  of  the  Members  have  gone  way  over 
In  their  allotment  already,  and  this 
would  hell)  them  to  some  extent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SETTING  TIME  FOR  CONFERENCE 
ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Srx^akcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres.=  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  has  been  asked  atwut  where  do 
we  go  from  here  on  foreign  aid?  There 
are  several  other  bills  in  conference,  and 
It  would  appear  at  this  time  the  quickest 
we  could  get  a  conference  at  all  to  the 
bill  is  10  o'clock  Monday  morning.  I  can 
a.ssure  the  Members  that  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  try  to  reach  an  acreement 
sooner  than  that  If  it  Is  humanly  possi- 
ble. 


SETTING  TIME  FOR  CONFERENCE 
ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr    S;>eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  object:oi:  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  taken  such  an  attitude.  It 
is  amazing  to  me  that  one  cannot  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  without  pos- 
sibly Intimidating  them.  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.'e  who  voted  differ- 
ently from  the  distinguished  gentlemaii 
from  Louisiana  deserv-e  proper  conj5:dcr- 
ation  and  not  the  kind  of  attitude  that 
I  gathered  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has.  I  sincerely  regret  that  this  is 
the  point  of  view  that  the  gentleman  has 
taken. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  awfully  sorry 
that  the  gentlemen  misinterpreted  my 
statement.  I  do  not  arrange  all  these 
conferences.  I  do  not  run  the  Congress 
or  the  committee  and  that  was  very 
clearly  demonstrated  a  moment  ago. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
can  do  a  little  heart-to-heart  talking 
and  work  out  a  conference. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana if  he  wUl  go  to  conference  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow,  if  the  conferees 
are  w-illing  to  do  so? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  take  that  under 
advisement.  I  just  cannot  turn  this  thing 
on  and  off. 


AMENDING  TITLE  39.  THE  U.XITED 
STATES  CODE— USE  OF  MAILS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1411)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  use  of  the  mails  to  obtain 
money  or  property  imder  false  repre- 
sentations, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  the  line  following  line  0, 
Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  5108(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figure  '2,577'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  '2,706'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  to  explain  this  bill 
and  the  Import  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment especially  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  use-of- 
the-malls  bill,  or  the  amendments  to  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  passed  by  this 
body  in  the  bill,  H.R.  1411. 

In  asking  such  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  cn>-stal  clear  that 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
mall  fraud  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Nnc]. 
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I  think  they  did  a  good  job  and  as  I 
recall  the  bill  passed  this  body  unani- 
mously, but  I  am  really  concerned  at 
this  time  of  the  year  about  amendments 
added  by  the  other  body.  I  woBder  If 
we  could  have  just  a  short  explanation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALX,.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenjan. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  it  te  clear 
from  the  gentleman's  statement,  but  to 
make  it  clear,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  was  to  protect  the 
public  from  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertisements which  purport  to  sell  goods 
or  property  for  substantial  value  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  medical  science 
and  real  estate,  which  in  fact  are  worth- 
less or  grossly  misrepresented. 

The  action  of  the  other  bpdy  in 
amending  the  bill  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  supergrades  from  the  figure 
of  2,577.  as  It  now  exists  in  the  law,  to 
2,706.  or  a  total  of  129  executive  or 
supergrade  positions  throughovit  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  tie  gen- 
tleman as  to  whether  this  action  \«feis  ger- 
mane, I  am  afraid  I  cannot  spe»k  with 
authority  on  the  question  of  gej-mane- 
ness,  but  It  is  a  question  that  Is  iiot  di- 
rectly related  to  the  subject  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to 
tiie  Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  his  forthrlghtness. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  furthel,  while 
again  reassuring  the  gentleman  wpo  asks 
for  tills  consideration  by  unanlm^s  con- 
sent, and  the  chairman  of  the  coiiimittee 
that  brought  the  mail  fraud  bill  to  us.  If 
it  is  not  true  that  perhaps  most  ^f  these 
supertrrades  that  have  been  add^  on  as 
a  nongermane  amendment  In  thje  other 
body  are  not  for  use  in  the  Dl^rict  of 
Columbia  and  whether  or  not  liparlngs 
have  been  held  concerning  the  altocatlon 
of  such  supergrades.  | 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  iurther 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  lik*  to  ex- 
plain that  the  action  of  the  othef  body  I 
think  is  best  stated  by  its  report,  and  I 
would  cite  the  language  of  the  report  of 
the  other  body,  in  which  they  stale : 

Tiie  committee  had  decided  against  ap- 
proving a  special  authority  for  the  jDovern- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbui  Under 
existing  allocations  by  the  ClvU  Servfce  Com- 
ml.=slon.  the  District  has  30  poaltlon4  In  GS- 
16.  OS-17.  and  G3-18.  Chairman  Macy  re- 
quested an  additional  20  iwsltlons  end  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  authol-lty  not 
subject  to  the  Commission  allocatloii  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Because  there  fwere  no 
hearings  on  the  need  of  the  District  Oovern- 
ment.  and  because  the  committee  ofntlnues 
to  be  unanimously  In  favor  of  Coifcmlsslon 
allocation  of  all  positions  except  these  pres- 
ently otherwise  authorized  by  law,  this  pro- 
vision has  not  been  Included. 

So  let  me  say  that  certainly  lit  is  the 
position,  as  I  understand  the  language  of 
the  report  of  the  other  body,  ard  It  is 
the  position  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  certainly  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Chil  Service,  that  theie  posi- 


tions are  not  allocated  specifically  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  their  need 
for  the  20  additional  positions  would 
have  to  stand  up  against  the  needs  of 
all  other  executive  agencies  throughout 
the  government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  again  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  forthrlght- 
ness in  answering,  is  it  not  true  that  his 
own  subcommittee  has  held  hearings, 
and.  indeed,  has  a  bill  which  Is  ready 
which  would  take  care  of  supergrades  In 
general,  pending  ordinary  action  by  the 
other  body,  such  as  we  had  in  the  last 
Congress? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  We  held  hearings. 
They  were  based  on  the  official  request 
of  the  Executive  and  the  testimony  of 
Chairman  Macy.  At  that  time  some  345 
supergrade  positions  were  required.  That 
did  not  include  the  sub.sequent  request 
for  20  additional  supergrades  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  certainly  were  not 
going  to  authorize  any  such  large  num- 
ber of  supergrades  without  full  Justifica- 
tion. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  committee  of  the  House 
would  not  have  approved  any  such  large 
number.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  figure 
contained  in  the  amendment  by  the 
Senate  is  far  less  than  what  we  would 
have  brought  to  the  floor  and  recom- 
mended, and  I  think  is  Justified  by  our 
hearings. 

So  this  puts  us  Into  a  real  spot  In 
handling  unusual  procedural  legislation, 
but  one  in  which,  at  least,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  feels  the  number  is 
reasonable  and  justifiable  at  this  time,  in 
the  light  of  the  action  the  Congress  has 
taken  this  year  in  creating  new  agencies 
and  expanding  some  of  the  old  agencies. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  the  figure  of 
129  is  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  body  has 
repeatedly  had  before  It  the  question  of 
supergrades — and  I  realize  the  problems 
of  recruitmg  in  Government  service — 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  non- 
germane  addition  by  the  other  body, 
which  I  consider  a  reprehensible  proce- 
dure, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  fragmented  requests  for  supergrades 
before  us  as  late  as  the  mail-rate  increase 
with  the  civil  service  and  postal  em- 
ployees' Increase  recently.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


AMENDING  TITLE  39.  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE— USE  OF  MAILS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
an  additional  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
fH.R.  1411)  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the 
malls  to  obtain  money  or  property  under 
false  representations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONORA  ROLLINS 
AND  RICHARD  LOMAX 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  persons  whom  I 
highly  respect  and  whose  friendship  I 
deeply  cherish. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Rollins  and  Richard 
Lomax  have  announced  they  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Their  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  those  whom  they  have 
served. 

Leonora  Rollins  has  served  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  cashier  for  the  Capitol  Restaurant 
for  27  years.  Her  competence  at  her  posi- 
tion has  been  unequaled.  Her  kind  and 
considerate  nature  will  be  missed,  but 
not  forgotten. 

Dick  Lomax,  too,  has  served  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  well.  For  43  years  Dick 
has  steadfastly  attended  to  the  patrons 
of  the  Capitol  Restaurant.  Dick  began  his 
tenure  on  the  Hill  In  1927.  After  a  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
waiter.  For  the  last  30  years  Dick  has 
waited  on  those  of  us  who  frequent  the 
"round  table." 

Though  he  neither  appears  nor  acts  his 
71  years.  Dick  has  coming  to  him  the 
rewards  that  retirement  brings. 

Leonora  and  Dick  have  seen  many  of 
this  body  come  and  go.  They  have  served 
all  equally  well.  They  have  both  toiled 
long  and  hard  for  this  retirement.  No 
two  are  more  deserving. 

I  now  hope  that  their  ensuing  days 
will  be  the  same  in  number  and  as  fruit- 
ful as  those  In  the  past  have  been. 


EQUAL  TIME  GRANTED  TO  RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY  BY  THREE 
NETWORKS 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  the  President  made  a  speech  to 
the  AFL-CIO  at  Miami,  which  was  a 
highly  partisan  political  speech.  May  I 
say  the  President  certainly  has  a  right 
to  make  that  kind  of  speech,  as  the  lead- 
er of  his  party  and  even  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  through  its 
present  leadership,  which  Includes  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,    Ray    Bliss,    the    minority 
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leader  of  the  Senate.  Everett  Dirksen, 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House, 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  by  telegram,  followed  by 
letter,  asked  the  networks  which  broad- 
cast the  speech  on  Monday  to  give  them 
equal  time,  at  the  .same  time  of  the 
evenini?.  and  the  same  amount  of  time. 
May  I  announce  to  the  House  that  all 
three  networks— NBC.  CBS,  and  ABC- 
have  granted  equal  time. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  which  has  legislative  charge 
of  TV  and  radio  in  this  country,  I  com- 
mend the  networks  for  doing  this. 

I  say  this  not  because  it  happens  to  be 
the  Republican  Party  which  requested  it. 
I  would  expect,  if  there  is  a  Republican 
President  elected  next  fall,  and  that 
seems  likely — a  possibility,  at  least — the 
same  courtesy  and  the  same  right,  I 
should  say,  should  be  extended  to  the 
parly  out  of  power,  if  that  should  happen 
to  be  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  believe  in  this  country  we  are  coming 
around  more  nearly  to  what  Is  done  in 
Britain :  that  Is,  the  parties  there,  when 
they  demand  time,  pretty  much  have 
equal  time  regardless  of  who  requests 
it. 

This  is  in  the  public  Interest,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  the  networks  give  public  service 
broadcast  time  to  the  political  i>arties  as 
much  as  they  can,  economically.  I  believe 
this  request  is  in  the  public  interest. 


WHOSE  STATUS  QUO? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
night.  President  John.son  took  advantage 
of  irec  network  television  time  offered  on 
the  naive  assumption  that  he  would 
speak  as  the  President  of  all  tiie  people 
rathei  'han  as  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  When  he  chose  instead  to 
make  a  blatant  political  attack  on  the 
Renublican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship rightly  demanded  equal  time  for 
what  was  so  pointedly  a  direct  personal 
attack  on  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House.  One  network.  CBS,  has  offered 
free  and  equal  time  for  tomorrow  night 
at  the  5ame  time  as  the  President  spoke. 
The  others  presumably  feel  they  will 
have  to  live  v;ith  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration longer  than  they  will  have  to  live 
with  their  conscience. 

For  those  who  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  Republican  reply,  and 
for  others  whose  anger  will  not  tolerate 
another  24  hours'  delay.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  editorial  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Daily  News  en- 
titled "Whose  Status  Quo?"  To  the  Pres- 
ident I  say,  when  the  shoe  fits,  do  not 
deny  who  Is  wearing  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Whose  Status  Qro? 

At  the  AFl^-CIO  convention  Tuesday 
night,  the  President  came  out  swinging  hard. 

If   anyone    were   wondering   whether   LBJ 


would  run  again,  that  was  the  answer.  He 
already  was. 

In  character,  he  came  out  not  defensively 
but  on  the  attack. 

With  Great  Society  Texas  scorn  he  labeled 
Republicans  in  Congress  as  "wooden  soldiers 
of  the  status  quo." 

Republicans  are  a  slow-witted  lot.  and  so 
far  they  have  reacted  defensively. 

They  have  a  chance  to  take  the  Initiative, 
for  a  change. 

They  could  ftart  by  looking  up  the  mean- 
ing of  "status  quo,"  something  LBJ  appar- 
ently neglected  to  do.  It  Is  not  an  obscure, 
but  a  well-worn,  oft-used,  Latin  phrase 
meaning:   the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Are  the  Republicans  In  Congress  the 
wooden  soldiers  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs?  On  the  record,  even  as  recited  by 
LBJ,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  plead  not 
guilty  and  point  an  accusing  finger  at  LBJ 
and  his  minions. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs  is  one  In  which 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings and  savings  has  declined  to  a  point 
where  a  dollar  can  buy  only  85  cents  worth 
of  goods,  compared  to  when  the  Democrats 
took  over  the  White  House  in  1961.  In  that 
same  span  of  years,  the  balance  of  payments 
In  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  haS  shown 
a  deficit  each  year,  to  a  total  of  around  $18 
bllUon,  and  the  Government's  gold  reserves 
have  shrunk  from  around  $17  billion  to  $12.5 
billion. 

The  status  quo  is  a  state  of  affairs  In 
which  the  crime  rate  is  Increasing  rapidly: 
According  to  FBI  figures.  16  percent  more 
crimes  than  last  year,  and  88  percent  more 
crimes  than  In  1960,  the  last  year  "Wooden 
Soldier"  Republican  Eisenhower  lived  In  the 
White  House. 

Tlie  status  quo  Is  a  public  debt  of  S345 
billion,  $55  blUlon  more  than  when  the 
Democrats  resumed  power,  and  deficits 
annually  rising. 

The  status  quo  Is  a  condition  where  riot- 
ing in  the  streets  and  rumpuses  on  the  cam- 
puE,es  have  become  commonplace. 

We'll  not  suggest  here  that  a  war  unre- 
solved Is  also  part  of  the  status  quo,  for  that 
part  of  LBJ's  speech  was  nonpartisan  and 
he  did  not  put  all  blame  on  the  Republicans. 
We  mention  those  other  unappetizing  as- 
pects of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  alias 
status  quo,  only  because  someone  now  and 
then  should  mnke  a  point  in  loyal  opposi- 
tion. 


committee  shall  meet  annually  and  at  such 
other  times  as  are  deemed  necessary." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ANNUAL  INSTEAD 
OF  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  OF  A 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1477)  to 
amend  section  301  of  title  III  of  the  act 
of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  a  national  advisory  committee,  to  pro- 
vide for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fifth  sentence  of  section  301  of  title  III  of 
the  Act  to  provide  for  further  research  into 
basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, approved  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat. 
1091),  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows:  "The 


LAND  CONVEYANCE,  GLENDALE, 
ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  974)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  CABELL,  and  Mr. 
CHARLES  H.  WILSON  objected;  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  stricken  from 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


WHEAT    ALLOTMENT    HARDSHIP 
ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1722)  to 
amend  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we  can  be  re- 
assured that  this  bill,  which  comes  from 
the  other  body,  has  for  its  sole  purpose 
the  use  of  wheat  allotments  from  those 
held  in  Government  reserve  for  such 
specific  purposes? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >aeld? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  As  the  author  of  a  com- 
panion bill  introduced  in  the  House— 
and  this  bill  is  an  exact  repUca— I  assure 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  that  this 
bill  provides  an  adjustment  of  wheat 
acreage  allotments  only  within  the  ex- 
isting rules  of  the  national  reserve  that 
have  been  set  up  under  law  for  many 
years  to  take  care  of  strictly  emergency 
situations. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  my  colleague  who 
serves  so  admirably  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  ,j  ^v.< 

I  ask  one  further  question.  Could  this 
be  interpreted  as  precedental  or  seg- 
mental legislation,  and  could  the  gentle- 
woman assure  us  whether  it  is  for  crop 
losses  and/ or  pestilence  only? 

Mrs.  MAY.  It  is  for  losses  and  pesti- 
lence only.  It  concerns  a  very  serious 
situation  within  one  county  and  is  need- 
ed in  that  area. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  other 
reason.  It  adds  one  reason  to  the  emer- 
gency reasons  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
can  give  help  in  this  area  to  farmers  who 
would  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
add  a  few  more  acres  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. ^.     .1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   1722 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   the 
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second   sentence   ot   section   334  (a|    of   the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of  '1938,    as 
amended    (7   U.S.C.    1334(a)),    be  f amended 
by    Inserting    the    language    "(1)'*'  between 
the  words  "used"   and  "to,"  and  lay  strik- 
ing   out    the    period    at    the    en<^    of    the 
sentence    and    Inserting    in    Ueu  /therof    a 
comma  and  the  following  languagi:  "or  (2) 
to  increase  the  allotment  for  any  <|ounty.  In 
which  wheat  Is  the  principal  grain  jcrop  pro- 
duced, on  the  basis  of  its  relatival  need  for 
such  Increase  If  the  average  ratloiof  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  fid  wheat 
farms  In  such  county  Is  less  by  aj|  least  20 
per  centum  that  such  average  rado  on  old 
wheat  farms  In  an  adjoining  counti  or  coun- 
ties In  which  wheat  is  the  principal  grain 
crop  produced  or  if  there  is  a  deflqable  con- 
tiguous  area   consisting  of   at   leait   10   per 
centum    of    the    cropland    acreag4  In    such 
county  In  which  the  average  rati^  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  oniold  wheat 
farms  is  less  by  at  least  20  per  cefitum  than 
such    average    ratio   on    the    ren^ining    old 
wheat  farms  in  such  county,  profrided  that 
such   low  ratio  of  wheat  acreage^  allotment 
to  cropland  Is  due  to  the  shift  pi^or  to  1951 
from  wheat  to  one  or  more  alt*natlve  In- 
come-producing   crops    which,    ]|ecause    of 
plant  disease  or  sustained  loss  <k  markets, 
may  no  longer  be  produced  at  aJfalr  profit 
and   there   Is   no  other  altematl'lp  Income- 
producing   crop   suitable   for  pro<|uction   in 
the    area    or    county.    The    Incre^e    in    the 
county  allotment   under  clause   |^)    of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  used  to  increase 
allotments  for  old  wheat  farms  In  the  af- 
fected area  to  make  such  allotmef^ts  compa- 
rable with  those  on  similar  farm4  in  adjoin- 
ing areas  or  counties  but  the  aveiiige  ratio  of 
Increased   allotments   to   croplai)^   on  such 
farms  shall  not  exceed  the  averse  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop&nd  on  old 
wheat    farms    in    the    adjoining    Eireas    or 
counties." 

The  bill  was  ordered  tx)  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  thir4  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recofisider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar,   r 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Pfivate  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  cafll  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FIRST  LT,  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.    F.    FORT.    CUKA    LEE    FORT 
CORBETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (fl.R.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  lask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otojection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR  ANGEL  REAUD,  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
ANGEL  REAUD  RAMOS  IZQUIERDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  503)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel  Reaud,  also  known 
as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izquierdo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8091) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa?  - 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10985 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Lorenzo  Galatas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  14,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VISITACIUN   Er^KiQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitaclon  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  obiiction. 


VALENTINA  SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  811)  for 
the  relief  of  Valentina  Sidorova  Parke- 
vlch. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JOSE  DEL  RIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7042) 
for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Del  Rio. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  LORENZO  GALATAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10985) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  Galatas. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  DE- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOSE  BERNARDO  GARCIA,  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8257) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bernardo  Garcia, 
M.D. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER,  A 

MINOR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  dinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father. 
George  Henry  OllnRer,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
~There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  233)  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  W.  ADAMS  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^S.  234)  for 
the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams  et  al. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1580)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DWAYNE   C.    COX   AND   WILLIAM   D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Martin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  B.  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2288) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  B.  Franklin. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4936) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  AT  U.S.  NAVAL 
STATIONS  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7882) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individual  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  in  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7882 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
individual  named  in  section  2  of  this  Act  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  specified  in  section  2  of 
this  Act,  which  amount  represents  the  over- 
pajrment.  through  administrative  error,  of 
compensation  to  that  individual  while  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
that  United  States  naval  station  In  Florida 
which  is  specified  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  oflBcer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Individuals  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  period  during 
which  each  of  them  erroneously  received 
overpayments,  the  amount  of  overpayment 
to  each  individual,  and  his  or  her  place  of 
employment,  are  as  follows: 


On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  AIR  STATION.  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Name 

Period  ol  overpayment 

Amount  ot  overpayment 

Wilhe  Miller 

Ian.  22, 1961,  to  July  26, 1966 

$563. 68 

Minnie  L.  Collins. 
John  L.  CfDss 

Nov.  7.  1965,  to  May  21,  1966 

Oct.  10.  1965  to  June  4,  1966 

112.00 
204.  00 

EMPLOYEE  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  STATION.  MAYPORT,  FLA. 

Name 

Period  ot  overpayment 

Amount  ot  overpayment 

AlealhsH.Dial... 

Mar.  U  to  June  5. 1965.  .. 

(33.60 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  individual  named  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him  or 
her,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him  or  her,  with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 


with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 81,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  following  line  7,  strike  the  list 
of  employees  showing  period  of  overpayment 
and  amount  of  overpayment,  and  Insert  the 
following: 


"EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


"Name 


Period  ot  overpayment 


Amount  of  overpayment 


Willie  Miller      Jan  22.  1961.  to  July  26.  1966.. 

Minnie  Collins  Nov.  7,  1965,  to  May  25  1966.. 

Cwrge  E.  Mutdock,  Jr Feb.  14,  1965,  to  May  25,  1966. 

John  L  Cross Oct  11,  1965.  to  May  25.  1966.. 


J563.68 
112,00 
257.60 
204.00 


"EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  STATION,  MAYPORT,  FLA. 


"Nairn 


Period  ol  overpayment 


Amount  ot  overpayment 


Murray  F.  Wittlchen.  Jr Apr.  26. 1964,  to  Mar.  12, 1966. 

Aleatha  H.  Dial Mar.  5,  1964,  to  June  7,  1964... 


M.902.37 
33.60" 


cxm- 
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L.     TOWNLEY.     OTIS     T      HAW- 
KINS, AND  LEO  T.  MATOUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  M.  HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
wihout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7210) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.    EDUARDO    GONZALEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  174)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Gonzalez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
S.  174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat,  for  the 
purposr-  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Eduardo  Gonzalez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residenc"  as  of  August  16,  1954,  and  the 
periods  of  time  he  has  resided  In  this  cotin- 
try  since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsic'er  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  E.  JUANITA  COLLINSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5854) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E.  Juanita  Collinson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
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HJR.   5854  f 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a^d  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  jStates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliit  Mrs.  E. 
Juanita  CoUlnson,  of  Rock  Island,  BHnols,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  t!^  United 
States  the  aggregate  amount  of  overjjayments 
of  compensation  which  she  received  through 
administrative  error,  during  the  pbrlod  be- 
ginning November  4.  1962.  and  eailng  May 
2.  1964,  while  an  employee  of  the  D^artment 
of  the  Army  at  the  Rock  Island  Ar^nal.  Illi- 
nois. In  the  audit  and  settlement  ^f  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursfeig  ofBcer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  b^glven  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relie\f  d  by  this 
section.  i 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  thef Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  oiit  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherw^e  appro- 
priated, to  Mrs.  E.  Juanita  Col^son  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregat4  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her,  or  withheld  ffom  sums 
otherwise  due  her,  with  respect  1$)  the  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  s^cifled  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  | 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  .ipprc^rlated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Infexcess  oi 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  pifd  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  o|  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  dlnnection 
with  this  claim,  atid  the  same  shs^l  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violatlnj|  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  bf  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  ^nvlctlon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  nft  exceed- 
ing $1,000.  I 

With  the  following  committe|  amend- 
ment :  J 

On  page  1.  lines  4  and  5.  strlkf  "the  ag- 
gregate amount  of"  and  Insert  "$49.13,  rep- 
resenting". 1 

The  committee  amendment  wfis  agreed 
to.  ) 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  reac|the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motionito  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.        | 


the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  9,  after  "given  credit  for", 
strike  "such". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  RUSSELL  T.  RANDALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH|l.  10050) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  RusselfT.  Ran- 
daU.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  |he  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  I 

H.R.   10050  f 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  %nd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United^  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  -ffhat  Cap- 
tain Russell  T.  Randall  is  relieve*  of  all  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  In  tie  amount 
of  $594.86  representing  overpayments  of  com- 
pensation made  to  him  as  a  Matlne  Corps 
officer  as  the  result  of  administrgtlve  error 
in  the  establishment  of  his  pay  ^ntry  base 
dale  due  to  the  fact  that  he  held  enlisted 
status  concurrent  with  status  te  a  cadet 
USAPA  and  was  given  credit  for  siRh  enlisted 
service  in  the  establishment  of  hl»  pay  entry 
base  date.  | 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  ^ut  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Captain  Russell  T.  Ifendall  the 
sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  the  aggregate  of  amouiAs  paid  by 
him  to  the  United  States,  or  withheld  from 
amounts  due  him  from  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  the  liability  referred  to-ln  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  the  payment  of:  any  claim 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  such  claim,  and 


RICHARD  C.   MOCKLER 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13373) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Mockler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   13373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Richard 
C.  Mockler,  Wildhorse  Circle.  Pinebrook  Hills. 
Boulder,  Colorado,  a  former  employee  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Boulder, 
Colorado,  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,486.40, 
representing  an  overpavment  of  salary  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  5,  1964,  through 
January  31.  1965,  due  to  an  error  in  applying 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-426  of  August 
14.  1964.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trearury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  p.-iy  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherv?lse  appro- 
priated, to  Richard  C.  Mockler.  Wildhorse 
Circle,  Pinebrook  Hills.  Boulder.  Colorado, 
the  sum  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  sum  of  amounts  p.Tld  to  the  United  States 
by  the  said  Richard  C.  Mockler.  or  withheld 
from  amounts  otherwise  due  him  from  the 
United  State.",  by  reason  of  the  liability  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  tills  Act: 
Proiided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shTll  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  servers  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  r.um  not  exceeding 
$1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thii'd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


nlng  April  5,  1960,  and  ending  March  31. 1964, 
because  of  an  administrative  error.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  u 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  David  Campbell,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  cr  partltl 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  at'Tri?:'  ".n  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlrlons  of  this  Act  shall  b* 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  ary  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  "first  lieutenant" 
and  Insert  "Captain". 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  "$3,168.36"  and 
Insert  "$3,292.36". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  "1960"  and  Insert 
"1961". 

On  page  1.  line  8,  strike  "March  31,  1964' 
and  Insert  "August  31.  1964". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosied 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Captain  David 
Campbell." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CAPT.  DAVID  CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2270 > 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  David  Campbell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  David 
Campbell,  first  lieutenant.  United  States  Air 
Force  (72056A).  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of  $3.- 
168  36,  the  amount  of  an  overpayment  of  his 
pay  and  allowances  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Afr  Force  In  the  period  begln- 


JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  4058) 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Bi-ick  Co. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GIUSEPPE  PACING  BIANCAROSSO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  866)  for 
the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Paclno  Bianca- 
rosso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  866 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  cssembled.  That.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Giuseppe  Paclno  Blanca- 
roeso  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (IMF)  of  such 
Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In  his  behalf 
by  Olga  Blancarosso  Carmecl.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  such  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ROBERTO  PERDOMO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <S.  964)  for 
the  relief  of  Roberto  Perdomo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DR.  JOSE  RAFAEL  MONTALVO  Y 
URRUTIBEASCOA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2153)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Rafael  Montalvo  y 
Urrutibeascoa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2153 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Jose  Rafael  Montalvo  y 
Urrutibeascoa  shall  be  held  and  considered 
lo  have  been  lawfully  admltt-ed  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  aa  of  April 
29, 1963. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  OCTAVIO  SUAREZ-MURIAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2119)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Octavlo  Suarez-Murlas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2U9 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Octavlo  Suarez-Murlas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  29,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


DR    JORGE  ROLANDO 
GUERRA-REYES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2206)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  Rolando  Guerra- 
Reyes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  22C6 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Jorge  Rolando  Guerra- 
Reyes  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  20,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  moti.n  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Jesse  Sager,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  simend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  Une  8,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following: 

"Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  or 
Bisters  of  the  beneficiary  shaU  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege  or  status  imder  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHRISTOPHER  MCHOL.\S 
RUSHTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2265)  for 
the  relief  of  Christopher  Nicholas  Rush- 
ton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Christopher  Nicholas  Rushton  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  1,  1947,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  head  tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  tab'e 


SUH  YOON  SUP  AND  SUH  OK  SUN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2709) 
for  the  relief  of  Suh  Yoon  Sup  and  Suh 
Ok  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Suh  Yoon  Sup  and  Suh  Ok 
Sun  mav  be  classified  as  children  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In 
their  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Shawl, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  language 
and  name  "and  Suh  Ok  Sun". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"children"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "a  child". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"their"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "his". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following: 

"Prcrvided.  That  the  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suh  Yoon  Sup." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


YONG  CHIN  SAGER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4030) 

for  the  relief  of  Yong  Chin  Sager. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill ,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4030 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Yong  Chin  Sager  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval 
of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  William 


JUNG  SOO  DOC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  11292) 
for  the  relief  of  Jung  Soo  Doc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  11292 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jung  Soo  Doc  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mildred  E 
and  Jay  D.  Crookston,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 
Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  relating  to  the  number  of 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
inapplicable  In  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  Une  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Jung  Soo  Doc"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  name  "Jung  Soo  Bok". 

The  committee  amendment  was  ae-'eec 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Soo  Bok." 

A  motion  to  recon.=ider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

OPPOSING  THE  GRANTING  OF  PER- 
MANENT RESIDENCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  98n  opposing  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  In  the  United  States 
to  certain  aliens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? .        ,  ^    ,      .„ 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
be  recognized  at  the  proper  time  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  be  offered  on 
page  3,  line  7,  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tert  the  rights  of  the  gentleman. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  981 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  approve  the  granting  of  per- 
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manent  residence  In  the  United  States  to 
the  aliens  hereinafter  named  In  which  cases 
the  Attorney  General  has  submitted  reports 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  sectloa  244(a) 
(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-885 
(8  U.S.C.  1254(a)(1))  : 

A-8456727.  Holzle.  Jorg  | 

A-1023343.  Meghrlglan.  Garabed  f 
A-10054260.  Ivanov,  Krlzan  ? 

A-10563141,   Neacsu.  Nicolas  Alexipider 
A-U278850.  Pedersen.  EJnar  Chrl^lan 
A-12636177,  Cardella,  Gulaepplna 
A-8892692.  Chi,  Cheng  Chen 
A-10185356,  Curry,  Theodora 
A-10464747,  Espano  Esperante.  EAiardo 
A-13189053,  Han.  Myung  Kyo 
A-10399300,  Hee,  Mln  Won 
A-10895992,  Hslch.  Shan  Cheng 
A-10066131,  Kushl,  Michlo 
A-10068494,  Kushl,  Tomoko  Yokoyama 
A-10293873,  McCormack,  Helen  Rofetta 
A-11087360,  Wei.  Ta-Hslen  | 

A-8021269,  Agulrre-Nava.  Regldori 
A-n290285,  Ardovlnl,  Ernesto  I 
A-10161927,  Bazan,  Felipe  Perez  f 
A-1 1900139,  Bazan.  Carmen  O.  I 
A-10857870.  Kadlr.  Nourl  HaJ  f 

A-n895033,  Liu.  Chlng  Chlu  ? 
A-1 2577550.  Liu,  Shu  Tze  1 

A-12578595,  Lin,  Pulvln 
A-1 12943 12.  Antzoulatos,  Helene  P. 
A-1 1290809.  Arcache.  Verdun 
A-1 0677641.  Chen,  Yung-Chl 
A-10146316.  Santl.  Lino 
A-1 1900018,  Barblerl,  Gabrlele 
A-n292916,   Barblerl,    Piedade   I^cuas   Da 
Crus 

A-«890660,  Kim.  Hyung  Gl 

A-10144230.  Aparlclo.  Maria  Magdalena 

A-10910840.  Egell.  Mehmet 

A-1 1455533,  Furtado,  Maria  Lul8% 

A-in65911,  Han.  Dong  Jlck  | 

A-1 1300236,  Jen,  Hslang  Chen     | 

A-55240n.  Jew,  Ten  | 

A-10564202,  Arcache,  Marie  j 

A-10923789,  Carson,  Peter  f 

A-10160567,  Cha,  Mun  Young 

A-1 0863726,   Gabriel,   Blenvenldo'  Saavedra 

A-14553009.  Shlrl.  Shahzadeh 

A-10800904,  Ling,  Tsah 

A-10579478,  Ling,  Lydla  Slok-Cheng 

A-10087691.  Nielsen.  Benny  Ove 

A-10589473,  Suh.  Sangwoo 

A-1 1309746.  Suh.  Yeong  Yull  Kl|n 

A-104777n.  Car,  George  I 

A-10635395,  Cho,  Pae  Man  I 

A-15418135.  Fonseca,  Mario  Slmoes  da 

A-1 1772726,  Lee.  Balk  Shlk 

A-10794954,  Lee,  Young  Sook        | 

A-13429460.  Denha,  Marie  Rose  | 

A-10339022.  Kim.  Sun  Wok  | 

A-10022453,  Whang.  Hee  Ghangr 

A-1 1958734.  Kangleon,  Sollta  Al«oncel 

A-1 1176381,  Wang.  Tina  Slh-Ll 

A-1 1627417.  Chan,  Shin  May  Fong 

A-8959141,  Black,  Jane 

A-4363799.  Urlbe,  Jorge  Eduardo 

A-12165503,  Chin,  Doong  Fong 

A-3855039.  Vazquez-Ramirez,  Mcailco 

COMMmXE   AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendmenk 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     f 
On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  llnef  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  -_ 
On  page  2,  strike  out  all  of  Ilne^  4. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  line  7. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tfie  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "Lin.  Pulvln" 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "Liu,  Pulvln". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  all  of  line  6. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  all  of  line  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  deportation  of  some 
57  aliens  who  are  now  In  this  country. 
The  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
would  exempt  one  of  this  number  from 
being  deported  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
exemption.  The  individual  concerned  Is 
named  Ten  Jew.  a  national  of  China.  He 
bears  the  alias  of  "George  K.  Jue"  and 
another  alias  of  "Gar  King  Jue."  This 
Individual  was  convicted  on  February  15, 
1954.  in  the  U.S.  District  Court.  North- 
ern District  of  California,  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States 
of  and  concerning  its  governmental 
function;  the  right  of  administering  Im- 
migration laws  of  the  United  States  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereto,  par- 
ticularly those  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  admission  questioning  and 
registration  of  aliens  and  their  stay  in 
the  United  States.  The  beneficiary  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  1  year 
and  a  day. 

Mr.  Lcary  of  the  Immigration  Service 
has  provided  a  photocopy  of  the  Indict- 
ment against  Mr.  Jew.  The  indictment 
discloses  that  during  1950  Mr.  Jew  oper- 
ated the  China  National  Travel  Agency, 
and  allegedly  conspired,  with  a  consular 
officer  in  the  American  Consul  at  Hong 
Kong  and  obtained  fraudulent  visas  and 
passports  for  aliens  desiring  to  enter  the 
United  States,  helped  them  obtain  exten- 
sions of  their  stay,  and  to  acquire  resi- 
dence in  this  country. 

According  to  the  Information  that  I 
have,  Mr.  Jew  also  Impersonated  officers 
and  employees  of  the  US.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  falsely  attested  to  the  validity 
of  passports,  allegedly  issued  by  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Government;  made  false 
statements  to  the  Foreign  Service  officers 
in  Hong  Kong  and  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  the  United 
States,  orally  and  In  writing,  in  applica- 
tions and  affidavits  and  other  documents 
required  by  the  Immigration  laws — some 
under  oath  and  some  not  under  oath. 

After  gaining  admission  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Jew  allegedly  assisted  some 


of  the  individuals  in  going  through  the 
pretense  of  obtaining  divorces  when  the 
marital  status  and  matrimonial  bonds 
assumed  to  gain  admission  to  this  coun- 
trj'  were  fictitious. 

I  am  trying  to  brief  this  voluminous 
information  I  have  because  of  the  short 
time  available  under  the  rules,  Mr. 
SpeaJcer. 

It  is  my  opinion,  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  many  and  serious  offenses  com- 
mitted by  this  individual  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  this  Nation  do  not  permit 
him  to  remain  here  regardless  of  the 
length  of  time  he  has  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  or  his  de- 
portment since  convicted. 

To  permit  this  character  to  remain 
and  require  the  deportation  of  others, 
who  entered  as  students  or  visitors  and 
who  have  overstayed  their  authorized 
periods  of  time,  is  a  travesty  of  justice. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary initially  regarded  this  criminal  as 
worthy  of  deportation — and  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  Is  here  Indicates 
that  it  did — what  happened  to  change 
their  minds  and  now  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  keep  him  in  this  country?  What 
has  happened  and  why  since  this  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced? 

These  are  some  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  have  answered. 

It  may  be  .said  that  the  court  held 
that  this  individual  should  not  be 
deported. 

Let  me  read  briefly  from  the  record  of 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  record  being 
signed  by  Chairman  Thomas  S.  Finu- 
cane: 

He  (Jew)  was  sentenced  to  Imprisonment 
for  one  year  and  one  day.  [The  court  recom- 
mended to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
petitioner  be  not  deported  as  provided  In 
Section  241(b)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  On  December  20,  1955  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  dismissed  the 
appeal  from  the  order  of  deportation,  holding 
that  the  nondeportable  status  created  by 
Judicial  recommendation  pursuant  to  Section 
241(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  was  limited  to  deporta- 
tion charges  brought  under  Section  241(a) 
(4)  of  the  same  Act  unless  said  recommenda- 
tion was  preserved  by  Section  405(a),  the 
savings  clause  of  the  1952  Act.  Inasmuch  as 
Section  405(a)  was  not  applicable,  the  Judi- 
cial recommendation  did  not  vitiate  a  charge 
laid  under  Section  241(a)  (13)  of  the  1952 
Act.) 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  makes 
it  completely  clear  that  the  judicial  rec- 
ommendation could  not  vitiate  the 
charge  or  charges  upon  which  Jew  was 
convicted  and  thus  save  him  from  de- 
portation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  set  forth  the  full  record  of  this  char- 
acter. I  say  again  that  it  will  be  a  trav- 
esty upon  justice  if  this  amendment  is 
not  defeated  and  he  Is  permitted  to  re- 
main in  this  countrj'  while  so  many 
others  listed  in  this  resolution  are  de- 
ported. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  defeat  the  pending  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
parliamentary  situation,  is  it  permissible 
to  ask  for  2  additional  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  parliamen- 
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tary  situation.  In  relation  to  the  pending 
resolution,  it  Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  move   to 

strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  advises  the 

gentleman   that  that  motion  Is  not  in 

order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  may  I  be 
heard  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  recognition.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohir  [Mr.  FeighanI  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  know  imder  what  statute  and  what 
procedure  this  resolution  comes  before 
the  House. 

Section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  October  24,  1962,  has  authorized 
the  Attorney  General,  In  his  discretion,  to 
suspend  deportation  and  adjust  the 
status  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  in  the 
case  of  an  alien  who  applies  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion. This  category  includes  aliens  de- 
portable as  public  charges,  &s  persons 
who  have  obtained  visas  by  fraud  or  mis- 
representation, smugglers  of  aliens,  men- 
tal defectives,  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  without  documentation, 
and  aliens  who  failed  to  maintain  their 
nonimmigrant  status  or  otherwise  vio- 
lated the  conditions  of  their  admissions. 

To  be  eligible  for  suspension  of  depor- 
tation within  this  category  the  alien  must 
meet  three  basic  requirements: 

First.  Continuous  physical  presence  in 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  7  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  application; 

Second.  During  all  of  such  period  the 
alien  was  and  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character;  and 

Third.  The  alien  is  a  person  whose  de- 
portation would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  result  In  extreme 
hardship  to  the  alien,  or  to  his  spouse, 
parent,  or  child,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence. 

New  information  on  five  cases  was 
given  the  subcommittee  In  executive  ses- 
sion on  November  29.  This  formed  the 
basis  for  its  reconsideration  of  its  origi- 
nal decision  to  disapprove  their  applica- 
tions for  suspension  of  deportation  on 
the  grounds  that  they  had  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  minimum  7-year  pe- 
riod of  physical  presence  In  a  legal  or 
protected  status. 

In  four  cases,  the  aliens  are  now  im- 
mediately eligible  for  immigrant  visas 
under  the  preferences  of  the  act  of  1965; 
and  in  the  fifth  case  of  Mr.  Jew,  travel 
documentation  cannot  be  obtained  to  de- 
port him  to  the  mainland  of  China. 

In  view  of  the  recent  availabihty  of 
visas,  the  committee  felt  that  both  the 
aliens  and  the  U.S.  Goveniment  should 
be  spared  the  effort,  time,  and  expense 
that  would  be  required  should  their  per- 
manent residence  be  denied  by  House 
Resolution  981.  and  they  then  would  have 
to  file  visa  petitions  to  obtain  perma- 
nent resident  status. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jew,  since  1955  the 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
has  not  been  able  to  get  approval  docu- 
mentation to  deport  Mr.  Jew  to  Formosa, 
and  because  of  the  situation  on  main- 
land China,  he  cannot  be  deported  there. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  of  this  date, 
travel  documentation  still  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  In  view  also  of  his  having  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  for  48  years, 
having  entered  In  1919  at  the  age  of  10, 
and  In  view  of  his  having  established  a 
good  moral  character  as  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  for  a 
period  since  his  release  from  prison  In 
1955,  the  committee  considered  tliat  his 
application  for  suspension  of  deportation 
should  now  be  approved.  The  Attorney 
General  has  already  established  his  eligi- 
biUty  under  the  law,  and  In  referring  the 
case  to  Congress  the  Attorney  General 
approved  the  granting  of  the  suspension 
of  deportation. 

Moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  if  Mr.  Jew 
were  applying  for  naturalization  as  a 
U.S.  citizen  today,  based  upon  his  pres- 
ent record,  he  would  not  be  barred,  hav- 
ing demonstrated  good  moral  character 
over  the  past  5  years.  Now  when  his  ap- 
plication for  suspension  of  deportation  is 
granted,  he  will  have  5  more  years  of 
good  moral  character  from  that  day  in 
total,  and  when  he  applies  for  citizen- 
ship in  the  future  he  will  then  have  had 
to  have  demonstrated  12  years  of  good 
moral  character. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
about  to  deport,  in  this  same  bill,  a  man 
who  was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct, 
drunkenness,  and  nonsupport.  This  par- 
ticular alien  Is  now  supporting  his  de- 
pendents. You  are  going  to  throw  him  out 
of  the  country.  But  you  are  making  an 
exception  for  a  man  who  has  engaged  in 
all  kinds  of  fraud  and  deception  upon  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
who  has  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
a  year  and  a  day  In  prison.  This,  In  my 
opinion.  Is  totally  unfair,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  To  which  person  on  the 
list  does  the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  the  person 
singled  out.  You  have  listed  some  57  peo- 
ple as  subject  to  deportation  and  you 
will  find  this  individual  among  them,  I 
assure  you. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  because  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  I  did  not  give  consent, 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciarj'  Commit- 
tee, to  this  action.  I  was  not  present  when 
any  meeting  was  held  with  reference  to 
it,  I  was  not  consulted  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr  Fra.ser  '  there 
were — ayes  15.  noes  23. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "Chan,  Shin 
May  Pong"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
"Chan,  Shlu  May  Pong". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

SANDY  KYRIACOULA  GE0R<30P0U- 
LOS  AND  ANTHONY  GEORGOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4370) 
for  the  relief  of  Sandy  Kyriacoula  Ge- 
orgopoulos  and  Anthony  Georgopoulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sandy  Kyriacoula  Georgopoulos 
and  Anthony  Georgopoulos  may  be  classified 
as  eligible  orphans  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  petitions  filed  in  their  behalf  by 
George  and  VaslUkl  Georgopoulos,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  9.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 

following: 

"Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GIOVANNA  INGUI  DALLARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  4544' 
for  the  relief  of  Giovarma  Ingul  Dallara 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 4544 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Glovanna  Ingul  Dallara  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a- petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Joseph  and  Anna  Dallara,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THEOFANE  SPIROU  KOUKOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4976) 
for  the  relief  of  Theofane  Siprou  Koukos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follov,'s: 
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H.R.  4976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  old  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th|t,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immlgratloorand  Na- 
tionality Act,  Tlieofane  Splrou  KoUIcob  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  4ct.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  pehalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Splros  Koukos,  cltlz«pis  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  |C-<  of  the 
Act.  ] 

The  Dill  was  ordered  to  be  pigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table< 


i 
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NGUYEN  VAN  BE   (JAME3  BE 
ROELLIG) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.4  10397) 
for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van  Ba  (James 
Be  Roellig). 

There  being   no  objection, 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Rep.'cstntatives  of  the  United  S 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha 
administration  of  the  anmlgratlon 
tlonallty  Act.  Nguyen  Van  Be  (J 
Roellig)  may  be  classlfled  as  a  chll, 
the  meaning  of  secUon  101(b)  (1)  (Pi  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  fllat  In  his 
behalf  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  ffloeUlg. 
citizens  "of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment ;  . 

On  page  1,  line  8,  at  the  end  of  %he  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  fedd  the 
following:  _ 

"Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  V^  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  a*y  right, 
privilege  or  status  under  the  Ima|lgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act." 


The  committee  amendment  wa«  agreed 


to. 


H.R. 


10397— NGUYEN   VAN  BE — 
JAMES  BE  ROELLIG 


Mr.  CLANCY.  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri$e  today 
to  strongly  urge  support  of  my  ^11,  H.R. 
10397,  for  the  relief  of  James  Efe  Roel- 
lig— Nguyen  Van  Be. 

In  November  of  1966,  I  was  informed 
of  the  efforts  of  Paul  Roellig  »nd  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  poeHig. 
of  Cincinnati,  to  adopt  and  bnnf  to  the 
United  States  a  Vietnamese  boy.  b'guyen 
Van  Be,  the  beneficiary  of  this  pcgisla- 
tion.  Paul  Roellig.  a  member  of  Che  U.S. 
Navy,  Is  stationed  in  Vietnam,  be  foimd 
the  beneficiary,  half  starving  an(|  home- 
less, hiding  under  tents  in  th0  naval 
camp. 

Paul's  interest  in  this  child  lad  to  his 
request  that  his  parents  adopt  the  bene- 
ficiary. The  mother's  present  where- 
abouts are  unknown,  but  It  is  believed 
that  she  deserted  the  b^r.eflcian-  when 


he  was  about  8  years  old.  The  natural 
father  is  unknown  but  presumed  to  be 
of  French  nationahty  and  presumed  to 
be  deceased. 

The  beneficiary  was  born  September 
20.  1952.  In  order  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  a  preferred  immigrant,  it  was 
necessary  that  an  1-600  petition,  under 
section  1155  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  be  filed  by  the  adopting 
parents  prior  to  his  14th  birthday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roellig  retained  counsel  both 
in  Cincinnati  and  Saigon  to  carry  out  the 
adoption  proceedings. 

On  the  basis  of  information  received 
from  the  U.S.  counsel  in  Saigon,  Paul 
Roellig  advised  his  parents  In  August 
1966  to  immediately  file  the  1-600  peti- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roellig  went  to  the 
Cincinnati  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  file  the  necessary  petition. 
At  that  time  an  employee  of  the  Cincin- 
nati ofiBce  advised  the  Roelligs  that  the 
better  course  of  action  would  be  to  bring 
the  boy  into  the  country  on  a  student 
visa.  By  the  time  it  was  determined  that 
the  beneficiary  did  not  qualify  under 
this  status,  time  had  lajjsed  to  file  the 
1-600  petition. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Paul 
Roellig,  whose  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam 
was  completed  in  June  of  1967,  has  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  6-month  tour 
in  the  hope  that  this  relief  would  enable 
him  to  return  to  the  United  States  with 
his  adopted  brother,  James.  The  present 
tour  expires  December  14  and  Paul  is 
presently  considering  an  extension  of  an 
additional  month  in  the  hope  that  relief 
can  be  had  under  this  bill  by  that  time 
so  that  he  would  not  be  forced  to  leave 
the  boy  behind  with  no  one  to  care  for 
him.  There  are  indications  that  if  favor- 
able action  is  taken  on  the  bill  the  con- 
sulate in  Saigon  la  prepared  to  take  the 
additional  steps  to  expeditiously  pre- 
pare final  papers   for  immigration. 

As  no  quota  numbers  are  available  for 
nonpreference  Immigrants,  and  the 
beneficiary  is  without  an  alternative 
legal  or  administrative  remedy,  the  only 
means  to  bring  the  beneficiary  to  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  final  adop- 
tion, is  by  passage  of  tlils  bill  for  which 
I  intercede  today  and  for  which  I  re- 
quest favorable  consideration  and 
passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


/ 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMIR  U.  KHAN 


CONFERRING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  PFC.  JOHN 
R.    AN  ELI 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  13301) 
to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 13301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  late  Pri- 
vate First  Class  John  R.  Anell.  a  native  of 
Italy,  who  resided  In  the  United  States  since 
February  9,  1956,  enlisted  In  the  Army  of  the 
UrUted  States,  served  one  year  und  v.as  killed 
In  Vietnam  on  August  7.  1967,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  personal  satisfaction  that  I  wit- 
ness today  the  passage  of  H.R.  13301 
which  confers,  posthumously,  upon  the 
late  Pfc.  John  R.  Aneli  our  most  precious 
possession;  namely.  U.S.  citizenship.  I 
am  most  gratified  to  note  the  unanimous 
consent  accorded  this  bill  as  I  am  sure 
It  denotes  the  unanimity  of  thought 
which  prevails  among  my  colleagues  in 
this  ^reat  body  in  support  oPour  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  you  all 
feel  as  I  do  that  by  this  gesture  we  re- 
spond in  turn  to  one  who  has  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  our  beloved  coun- 
try. 

Pfc.  John  R.  Aneli  lost  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  a  far-ofi  land  where 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy 
have  for  this  long  time  been  on  trial.  By 
our  action  here  today  we  respond  to  his 
sacrifice  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
offered  it,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  moment 
to  thank  all  Members  for  their  support 
in  according  him  this  honor. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  11287) 
for  the  rehef  of  Amir  U.  Khan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Amir  U.  Khan  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  compiled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  316  of  that  Act  as  they  re- 
late to  residence  and  physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


NGUYEN  VAN  HUE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  12420) 
for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van  Hue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act,  Nguyen  Van  Hue,  born  May 
18,  1951  In  Bac  Lieu  Province.  Vietnam,  son 
of  Nguyen  Van  Cao.  Identity  Card  Number 
210664.  and  Nguyen  Thl  Theu.  Identity  Card 
Number  197018,  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  his  behalf  by  Master  Sergeant  Norman 
Leon  Snyder,  RO  43011064.  United  SUtee 
Army,  and  Muriel  Guest  Snyder,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  name  "Nguye:! 
V.an  Hue",  strike  out  the  comma  and  the  re- 


mainder of  line  4,  all  of  line  5,  all  of  Une-e. 
and  the  language  "Number  idTOMkl' on  line  7. 
On  page  1,  Une  12.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  the  natural  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Art." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHRISTOS 
PHOTINOS-SVORONOS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3031*  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christos  Pho- 
tinos-Svoronos,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Paee  1.  Une  6.  strllte  out  "a  petition"  and 
insert  "respective  petitions ". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tiie  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

In. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


ship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  7427)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsis,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  "the  natural 
brother  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not"  and 
Insert  "no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  thereafter". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


PANAGIQTIS  PAULUS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5575)  for 
the  relief  of  Panagiotls  Paulus,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  "Act."  and  Insert: 
"Act:  Provided.  That  no  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  said  PanagloUs  Paulus  shall  there- 
after, by  virtue  of  such  relatlon.shlp.  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to   reconsider  was  ladd  on 

the  table. 

CHRISANTHE  SAVAS  KAR.\TAPANIS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6326)  for 
the  relief  of  Chrisanthe  Savas  Karata- 
panis,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  "Act."  and  insert: 
"Act:  Provided.  That  no  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  said  Chrisanthe  Savas  Karatapanle 
shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relatlon- 


CONFER  CITIZENSHIP  POSTHU- 
MOUSLY UPON  PFC.  ALFRED 
SEVENSKI 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8476)  to 
confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenski,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and 
insert:  "That  Private  First  Class  Alfred 
Sevenski,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  served 
honorablv  In  the  United  States  Army  from 
May  11,  1964,  unUl  his  death  on  November 
5,  1966,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  his  death." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OI  LIME- 
STONE—SUSPENSION OF  DUTY  ON 
GIFTS  FROM  ARMED  FORCES 
MEMBERS  SERVING  IN  COMBAT 
ZONES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1141)  to  permit  duty- 
free treatment  of  limestone,  when  im- 
ported to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  tilie  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  (a)  Item  915.25  (relating  to  bona 
fide  gifts,  not  exceeding  $50  In  retail  value, 
from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
In  combat  zones)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  or  before 
12/31/67'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'On 
or  before  12/31/69". 

"(b)  The  headnotes  for  part  1,  subpart  B 
of  the  Appendix  to  such  Schedules  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  headnote: 

"  '2.  Articles  exempted  under  Item  915.25 
from  the  payment  of  duty  shall  be  exempt 
also  from  the  payment  of  any  Internal  rev- 
enue tax  Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  Im- 
portation.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
secUon  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  January 
1,  1968. 

•Sec.  3.  Section  551  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1551),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  private  carrier, 
upon  application,  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  be  designated  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  as  a  carrier  of  bonded  mer- 
chandise, subject  to  such  regulations  and. 
In  the  case  of  each  applicant,  to  such  special 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  safeguard  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  bonded  merchandise  by  such  appli- 
cant.' 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5701  (a)  of  the  Interna. 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  cigars)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  pe- 
nultimate sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; 'For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  amount  of  State  or  local  tax 
excluded  from  the  retail  price  shall  be  the 
actual  tax  Imposed;  except  that,  If  the  com- 
bined taxes  result  In  a  numerical  figure  end- 
ing In  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  the  amount  so 
excluded  shaU  be  rounded  to  the  next  high- 
est full  cent  unless  such  rounding  would 
result  In  a  tax  lower  than  the  tax  which 
would  be  Imposed  In  the  absence  of  State  or 
local  tax.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  removal  of  cigars  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calender 
quarter  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  832(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  In- 
surance company  gross  income)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ',  and',  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  a  company  which 
writes  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance,  the 
amount  required  by  subsection  (e)  (5)  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  mortgage  guaranty 
account.' 

"(b)  Section  832(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Insurance  company  deductions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and  by  addine  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"■(13)  In  the  case  of  a  company  which 
writes  mortgage  guaranty  insurance,  the  de- 
duction allowed  by  subsection  (e) .' 

"(a)  Section  832  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Insurance  company  taxable  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"•(e)  Speoai,  DEDrcnoN  and  lacoitz 
AccocNT. — In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1&66,  of  a  com- 
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pany  which  writes  mortgage  guaranty  In- 
surance— 

"'(1(  Additional  DEorcnoN.-i-There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  forp  the  taxable 
year.  If  bonds  are  purchased  aa  required  by 
paragraph  (2),  the  sum  of — 

•■  "(A)  an  amount  representlnft the  amount 
required  by  State  law  or  regulation  to  be  set 
aside  In  a  reserve  for  mortgage  guaranty  In- 
surance losses  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic cycles;  and 

••■^B)  an  amount  representing  the  aggre- 
gate of  amounts  so  set  aside  In  ^uch  reserve 
for  the  8  preceding  taxable  yeais  to  the  ex- 
tent such  amounts  were  not  de<tucted  under 
this  paragraph  In  such  preceding  taxable 
years,  -J 

except  that  the  deduction  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  under  this  paragragih  shall  not 
exceed  the  taxable  income  for- the  Uxable 
year  computed  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph or  to  any  carryback  of  a  aet  operaUng 
loss.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  required  by  State  law  6r  regulation 
to  be  so  set  aside  in  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  preniiums  earned 
on  Insurance  contracts  (as  denned  in  sub- 
secUon  (b)(4))  with  respect  to  mortgage 
guaranty  Insurance  for  such  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  all  amounts  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  on  a  flrst-ln-time  basis. 
The  computation  and  deduction  under  this 
section  of  losses  incurred  (including  losses 
resulting  from  adverse  economic  cycles)  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions,  of  this  sub- 
section. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "preceding  taxable  years^  and  "pre- 
ceding taxable  year"  shall  not  Iniflude  taxable 
years  which  began  before  January  1.  1967. 

••  -PURCHASE  OF  BONDS. — The  d<|iucLion  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allowed  only  to 
the  extent  that  tax  and  loss  bofds  are  pur- 
chased in  an  amount  equal  to  l^ie  tax  ben- 
efit attributable  to  such  deduction,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delesaie,  c*J  or  before 
the  date  that  any  taxes  (determitied  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  due  fof  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  deduction  Is  pillowed  are 
due  to  be  paid,  as  if  no  elecll«>|P  to  make 
Installment  payments  under  sec1|on  6152  Is 
made.  If  a  deduction  would  be  Allowed  but 
for  the  fact  that  tax  and  loss  ©ends  were 
not  tlmelv  purchased,  such  dediictlon  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  extent  such  pidchases  are 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  If  »11  Interest 
and  penalties,  computed  as  If  tt^  sentence 
did  not  apply,  are  paid.  i 

"■(3)  Mortgage  goar-^nty  accc^ijnt. — Each 
company  which  writes  mortgage  guaranty  In- 
surance shall,  for  purposes  of  tills  part,  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  mortga|e  guaranty 
account. 

"'(4)    Additions  TO  account. 
be  added  to  the  mortgage  guara 
for  each  taxable  year  an  amount 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction 
able  year  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .     _ 

•  '(5)  StJBTRACTIONS  FROM  ACCO|p>IT  AND  IN- 
CLUSION IN  CROSS  INCOME. — AftfT  applj^lng 
paragraph  (4),  there  shall  be  su^racted  for 
the  taxaole  year  from  the  mortgage  guaranty 
account   and   included   in   gross  flncome — 

'•'(A)  the  amount  (If  any)j  remaining 
•which  was  added  to  the  account  ijir  the  tenth 
preceding  taxable  year,  and  | 

"•(B)  the  excess  (if  any)  of  t»e  aggregate 
amount  In  the  mortgage  guaraaty  account 
over  the  aggregate  amount  in  ';;the  reserve 
referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A ) .  For  purposes 
of  determining  such  excess,  tlie  aggregate 
amount  In  the  mortgage  guara|jty  account 
shall  be  determined  a!ter  applylhg  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  the  ag^Tegate  anSount  In  the 
reserve  referred  to  in  p  iragraph  ^1)  (A)  shall 
be  determined  by  disregarding  ssny  amounts 
remaining  In  such  resi-rve  adde4  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1967. 

"'(C)  an  amount  (If  any)  equal  to  the 
net  operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  com- 
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puted  without  regard  to  this  subparagraph, 
and 

"'(D)  any  amount  Improperly  subtracted 
from  the  account  under  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  to  the  extent  that  ux  and  loss 
bonds  were  redeemed  with  respect  to  such 
amount. 

If  a  company  Uquldatea  or  otherwise  ter- 
minates Its  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance 
business  and  does  not  transfer  or  distribute 
such  business  In  an  acquisition  of  asseW  re- 
ferred to  in  section  381(a),  the  enUre 
amount  remaining  In  such  account  shall 
be  subtracted.  Except  In  the  case  where  a 
company  transfers  or  distributes  Its  mort- 
gage guaranty  Insurance  In  an  acquisition 
of  assets  referred  to  In  secUon  381(a).  If  the 
company  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  831  for  any  taxable  year,  the  en- 
tire amount  In  the  account  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  taxable  year  shaU  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  account  In  such  preceding 
taxable    year." 

"(d)  Section  381(c)  (22)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  carryovers  in  certain  corporate  ac- 
quistions)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(22)  Successor  insurance  company. — 
If  the  acquiring  corporation  Is  an  Insurance 
company  taxable  under  subchapter  L.  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  (to  the  extern 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  of  subchapter  L,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  Items  required 
to  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  sub- 
Chapter  L  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation." 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  tb),  (C).  and  id»  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  r-ecember  31, 
1966,  except  that  so  much  of  section  832(e) 
(2)  of  the  Iinernal  Reveiiue  Code  of  1954  i  as 
added  by  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  )  as  provides  for  payment  of  Interest 
and  penalties  for  failure  to  make  a  timely 
purchase  of  tax  and  loss  bonds  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  period  during  which 
such  bonds  are  not  available  for  purchase. 

"(f)  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  26.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  Issue,  from  time  to  time,  Ux 
and  loss  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall 
be  available  to  meet  any  public  expenditures 
authorized  by  law,  and  to  retire  any  out- 
standing obligaUons  of  the  United  SUtes  Is- 
sued under  this  Act.  Tax  and  loss  bonds  shall 
be  nontransferable  except  as  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  bear  no 
interest  and  shall  be  issued  in  such  amounts, 
subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 21  of  this  Act,  as  are  necessary  to  permit 
persons  to  comply  with  section  832(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Tax  and 
loss  bonds  shall  be  Issued  In  such  amounts 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  re- 
quired by  section  832(e(  of  such  Code  and 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe. With  respect  to  any  taxable  year  In 
which  amounts  are  subtracted  from  the 
mortgage  guaranty  account  referred  to  In 
section  832 1 e)  (3)  of  such  Code,  an  amount 
of  tax  and  loss  bonds  which  was  purchased 
under  section  832(e)(2)  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  the  amount  so  subtracted  shall  be 
redeemed,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  shall 
be  applied  to  pay  any  taxes  due  as  a  result 
of  the  Inclusion  under  section  82(b)(1)(E) 
of  such  Code  of  amounts  In  gross  Income. 
In  addition,  tax  and  loss  bonds  may  be  re- 
deemed as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.' 

"(g)(1)  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  1967,  a  company  shall  treat 
additions  to  a  reserve,  required  by  State  law 
or  regulations  for  mortgage  guaranty  Insur- 
ance losses  resulting  from  adverse  economic 
cycles,  as  unearned  premiums  for  purposes 
of  section  832(b)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  but  the  amount  so  treated  as 


unearned  premiums  in  a  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  60  f)ercent  of  premiums  earned  on 
Insurance  contracts  (as  defined  In  section 
832(b)(4)  of  such  Code),  determined  with- 
out regard  to  amounts  added  to  the  reserve, 
with  respect  to  mortgage  guaranty  insurance 
for  such  year.  The  amount  of  unearned 
premiums  at  the  close  of  1966  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  the  purpose  of  applying  section 
832(b)(4)  of  such  Code  to  1967.  Additions 
to  such  a  reserve  shall  not  be  treated  as 
unearned  premiums  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning  after  1966. 

"(2)  If  a  mortgage  guaranty  insurance 
company  made  additions  to  a  reserve  which 
were  so  treated  as  unearned  premiums  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  company,  in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1966,  shall  In- 
clude In  gross  Income  (In  addition  to  the 
Items  specified  in  section  832(b)  (1)  of  such 
Code)  the  sum  of  the  following  amounte 
until  there  Is  Included  In  gross  Income  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  additions  to 
the  reserve  described  In  paragraph  (1)  for 
taxable  years   beginning  before   1967: 

"(A)  an  amount  ilf  anyi  equal  to  the 
excess  of  losses  incurred  (as  defined  in  scc- 
tioir  832(b)  i5i  of  such  Code)  for  the  tax- 
able year  over  35  percent  of  premiums  earned 
on  insurance  contracts  during  the  taxable 
year  (as  defined  In  section  832(b)  (4)  of  such 
Code),  determined  without  regard  to 
amounts  added  to  the  reserve  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  with  respect  to  mortgage 
guaranty  Insurance, 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  remaining  which 
was  added  to  the  reserve  for  the  tenth 
preceding  taxable  year,  and 

"(C)  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  amounts  so  treated 
as  unearned  premiums  for  all  taxable  years 
beginning  before  1967  less  the  total  of  the 
amounts  Included  in  gross  Income  under 
this  paragraph  for  prior  taxable  years  and 
the  amounts  Included  In  gross  income  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(11)  the  aggregate  of  the  additions  made 
for  taxable  years  beginning  before  1967  which 
remain  in  the  reserve  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year. 

Amounts  shall  be  taken  into  account  on  a 
first-ln-tlme  basis.  For  purposes  of  section 
832(e)  of  such  Code  and  this  paragraph,  if 
part  of  the  reserve  Is  reduced  under  State 
law  or  regulation,  such  reduction  shall  first 
apply  to  the  extent  of  amounts  added  to 
the  reserve  for  taxable  years  beginning  be- 
fore 1967.  and  only  then  to  amounts  added 
thereafter, 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1956." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  continue  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  ccmbat  zones,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem&n  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  concur  in  the  motion  mB.de  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  but  reserve 
the  right  to  object  in  order  that  he  may 
explain  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
particularly  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  MII.I.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substance  of  H.R 
1141,  as  passed  by  the  House  on  March 
14.  1967,  providing  for  the  duty-free  en- 
try of  limestone  when  Imported  for  use 
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In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  was  sub- 
sequently enacted  Into  law— Public  Law 
90-14 — on  May  5,  1967. 

The  Senate  has  amended  the  title  and 
deleted  the  language  of  H.R.  1141  as 
passed  by  the  House,  and  has  added  a 
number  of  amendments,  the  first  of 
which  would  continue  through  Etecember 
31,  1969,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  gifts  from  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  the  entry  of  gifts,  not  exceed- 
ing $50  retail  value  from  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones,  as 
provided  in  section  303  of  Public  Law 
89-368,  will  expire  on  December  31,  1967. 
H.R.  1141,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
would  continue  this  duty  suspension  for 
a  2 -year  period,  through  December  31, 
1969.  Similar  legislation  <H.R.  13830). 
which  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  has 
been  ordered  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  duty  suspension  on  cer- 
tain gifts  sent  from  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones  is 
an  Important  morale  factor  and  is  still 
needed.  I  understand  that  the  gifts  must 
be  purchased  in  agencies  or  facilities  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  I  am  unaware  of 
any  complaints  or  objection  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  duty  exemption  for 
our  servicemen  in  combat  zones. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  reinstate  headnote  2  of  subpart  B 
of  the  "Appendix  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States"  having  to  do  with 
the  exemption  of  duty-free  gifts  from 
any  internal  revenue  tax.  This  headnote 
as  it  relates  to  duty-free  gifts  was  appar- 
ently inadvertently  deleted  by  Public  Law 
89-436,  which  made  permanent  the  duty- 
free entry  of  personal  and  household  ef- 
fects brought  into  the  United  States  un- 
der Government  orders. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
also  amend  section  551  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  designate  private 
carriers  as  carriers  of  bonded  merchan- 
dise which  has  not  been  finally  released 
from  customs  custody.   Under   existing 
law,  imported   merchandise   which  has 
not  been   entered,   or  withdrawn   from 
warehouse,    for    consumption    may    be 
transported  between  ports  of  entry  or 
from  port  of  importation  to  a  customs 
bonded  warehouse  in  another  customs 
district  only  by  common  carriers,  con- 
tract   carriers    or    freight    forwarders 
bonded  for  such  purpose  and  specially 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. However,  there  is  no  authority  under 
which  the  Secretary  can  designate  pri- 
vate   carriers    as    carriers    of    customs 
bonded  merchandise  between  other  cus- 
toms ports  or  between  customs  districts. 
Under    these    circumstances,    an    Im- 
porter who  operates  a  customs  bonded 
warehouse  in  a  customs  district  away 
from   the  seacoast.   in   the   absence  of 
formal  entry   of   the   merchandise   and 
payment  of  the  tariff,  must  ase  a  com- 
mon carrier  or  contract  carrier  to  trans- 
port customs  bonded  merchandise  from 
the  seacoast  to  his  inland  customs  bonded 
warehouse.  If  the  importer  wishes  to  use 
a  private  carrier  to  transport  his  mer- 


chandise to  his  inland  bonded  warehouse, 
he  must  formally  enter  his  merchandise 
and   pay   the  tariff  before  moving   the 
merchandise  inland.  Such  prepayment 
of  the  tariff  tends  to  negate  the  purpose 
of  the  inland  customs  bonded  warehouse. 
It  would  appear  to  be  appropriate  to 
permit  private  carriers  to  transport  cus- 
toms bonded  merchandise  between  cus- 
toms districts  for  delivery  to  a  customs 
bonded  warehouse  without  requiring  pre- 
payment of  import  duties.  The  Senate 
amendment   is  designed   to   accompUsh 
this  objective.  Members  may  recall  that 
in  1962,  under  legislation  sponsored  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     [Mr. 
Byrnes],   the   Congress   authorized   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate 
any  qualified  contract  carrier  authorized 
to  act  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  as  a  carrier  of  customs 
bonded    merchandise — Pubhc    Law    87- 
854.  This  amendment  which  extends  the 
privilege  of  handling  bonded  merchan- 
dise to  a  private  carrier  is  similar  in 
that  the  privilege  will  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  terms  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tieasury  may  prescribe  to  safe- 
guard the  revenues  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  amendment.  I  understand  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  no  objection 
t)  the  amendment  insofar  as  adminis- 
trative   problems    are    concerned.    The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  amendment, 
and  I  urge  the  amendment  be  accepted 
by  the  House. 

The  third  provision  in  this  bill  is 
identical  to  the  text  of  H.R.  6058,  a  bill 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  House  earlier 
this  year.  In  general  terms,  this  House- 
passed  provision  specifies  that  in  deter- 
mining the  ordinary  retail  price  of  a 
cigar  in  its  principal  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  cigars,  the  amount  to  be  excluded 
from  the  retail  price  on  account  of  a 
State  or  local  tax  which  is  not  an  even 
number  of  cents  per  cigar  is  to  be 
rounded  up  to  the  next  highest  full  cent. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  remove  a  dis- 
crimination in  existing  law  where  the 
principal  market  for  cigars  is  a  State 
which  imposes  fractional  excise  taxes  on 
cigars.  This  provision  has  previously  been 
passed  by  the  House  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  fourth  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
relates  to  mortgage  guaranty  insurance 
reserves  and  Is  identical  to  H.R.  14366, 
a  bill  introduced  by  myself  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
on  December  11  of  this  year.  This  also 
is  the  provision  referred  to  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4765,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  bill.  The  Senate  had 
added  a  provision  dealing  with  mortgage 
guaranty  insurance  to  that  bill  but  had 
done  so  in  a  manner  which  limit€d  its 
application  to  a  single  year;  namely,  1967. 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  after  reviewing  the  provision,  ap- 
proved of  the  basic  principle  of  the  pro- 
vision but  believed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  find  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  .'lolution  for  the  one 
year  alone.  The  provision  in  this  bill  to 
which  I  am  now  referring  carries  out  this 
purpose. 


Let  me  now  turn  to  an  explanation  of 
this  pro\'islon.  Companies  which  pro- 
vide mortgage  guaranty  insurance  are 
subject  to  State  regulations  and  are  al- 
most uniformly  required  to  place  half  of 
a  year's  earned  premiums  in  contingency 
reserves  lor  15  years  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  policyholders  from  losses  which 
might  result  from  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions. This  bill  permits  these  com- 
panies to  take  this  deduction  but  only 
for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years  instead  of 
15  years.  However,  the  special  deduction 
is  to  be  available  only  if  the  Ux  benefit 
derived  from  the  deduction  of  additions 
to  the  reserve  is  invested  in  a  special  is- 
sue of  non-interest-bearing  Government 
bonds.  These  bonds  may  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  which  will  be 
due  when  the  reserve  is  returned  to  in- 
come— that  is,  no  later  than  10  years 
after  the  deduction — or  may  be  redeemed 
in  the  event  of  extraordinary  losses  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  reserve. 

The  Treasury  Department  supports 
this  bill  and  particularly  endorses  this 
last  provision  as  a  good  solution  to  this 
problem  Existing  rulings  which  the 
Treasury'  Department  has  issued  which 
give  more  liberal  treatment  than  would 
this  provision  in  the  case  of  some  mort- 
gage guaranty  insurance  companies  will 
be  withdrawn  upon  the   enactment  of 

this  bill. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  by  the  House  of 
the  Senate  amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  just  Uke  to  add 
one  further  thing  that  the  chairman 
should  point  out.  There  is  an  emergency 
aspect  to  this. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Here 
is  the  point.  This  needs  a  solution.  If  we 
do  not  act  on  it  this  year,  then  there  will 
perhaps  be  a  differing  of  taxation  among 
some  of  these  companies  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  on  December  31,  1967. 
The  Treasury  was  very  anxious  that  we 
act  this  year  so  that  we  would  not  have 
to  do  something  retroactive  next  year 
in  order  to  straighten  out  this  situa- 
tion, and  so  that  we  would  apply  the 
same  rules  of  taxation  to  all  of  these 
companies  in  this  particular  instance. 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  unanimous  about  these  mat- 
ters and  the  House  can  take  them. 

GENEBAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  that  any  other 
Member  desiring  to  do  so  might  have  that 
privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
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"An  act  to  continue  for  a  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
with  respect  to  certain  gifts  fr<tni  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Armed  Forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 

THIRTY-TWO  MEMBERS  INTRO- 
DUCE RESOLUTIONS  OPPOSING 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  %he  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  32 
Members  of  the  House  jointly  introduced 
resolutions  deploring  high  interest  rates 
and  urging  action  to  lower  these  rates. 

The  32  Members  who  put  themselves 
on  record  against  high  interest  rates  are: 
Frank  Annunzio,  of  Illinois;  William  A. 
Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania;  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr..  of  CaUfornia;  Daniel  E.  But- 
ton, of  New  York;  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
of  New  Jersey ;  Sam  Friedel  of  Maryland ; 
Henry  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  Henry  Hel- 
STOSKi,  of  New  Jersey:  Floyd  V;  Hicks,  of 
Washington;  Chet  Holifield,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Joseph  Karth,  of  Minnesota: 
Mrs.  Edna  P.  Kelly,  of  New  York;  John 
J.  McFall,  of  California;  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sitnaga,  of  Hawaii;  Joseph  Minish,  of 
New  Jersey;  Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii; 
John  Moss,  of  California  r  Barratt 
O'Hara,  of  Illinois;  Arnold  Olsen,  of 
Montana;  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas; 
Roman  Pucinski.  of  Illinois;  Tom  Rees, 
of  California;  George  Rhodes,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Peter  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Ed  Roybal.  of  California;  William 
F.  Ryan,  of  New  York;  Tom  Steed,  of 
Oklahoma:  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Mis- 
souri; Herbert  Tenzer,  of  New  York; 
Charles  Vanik,  of  Ohio;  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  of  California;  and  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  of  New  York. 

The  introduction  of  these  resolutions 
is  a  major  step  forward  In  our  fight  to 
lower  interest  rates  and  to  institute  pub- 
lic-interest monetary  policy.  The  resolu- 
tions spell  out,  in  unmistakable  terms, 
actions  which  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  administration, 
and  the  Congress  to  lower  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  are  crushing  the 
American  consumer. 

This  resolution  should  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  shot  in  a  war  on  high  In- 
terest rates.  The  American  people,  I  am 
convinced,  are  fed  up  with  hiih  interest 
rates  and  unstable  monetary  conditions. 
This  resolution  offers  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
a  broad  blueprint  for  action.  I  hope  that 
the  90th  Congress  will  give  high  priority 
to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  32  Members  who 
have  joined  in  this  effort  today  have 
plainly  said:  "We  oppose  high  Interest 
late.s"  They  have  answered.  In  a 
,str.aiKhtforward  manner,  the  public's  call 
for  action  agaliust  high  Interest  rates. 

In  coming  weeks,  I  hope  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  Join  as  cosponsors 


of  these  resolutions  and  place  themselves 
on  record  for  lower  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  resolution: 

H.  Res.  1006 

Interest  rates  have  climbed  to  the  highest 
levels  of  this  century  and  are  today  placing 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal  Budget, 
the  American  worker,  the  home  buyer,  the 
small  businessman  and   the  consumer;   and 

Billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  Reveniies  are 
being  transferred  from  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams— such  as  education,  health,  and  pov- 
erty— to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  Government 
borrowings;  and 

At  the  same  time,  rising  interest  rates  are 
forcing  the  cancellation  or  postponement  of 
many  local  bond  issues  for  schools,  highways, 
recreational  facilities,  water  and  sewerage 
projects  and  a  multitude  of  other  essential 
public  programs;  and 

High  Interest  rates  once  again  threaten 
to  crush  the  homebuUdlng  Industry,  further 
worsening  a  nationwide  shortage  of  homes, 
particularly  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families;  and 

High  Interest  rates  are  exacting  their 
greatest  toll  on  the  people  who  must  borrow 
to  survive,  thereby  placing  an  unfair  and 
Inequitable  burden  on  the  low  Income  citizen. 

Resolved,  that  we  express  our  deep  concern 
over  worsening  monetary  conditions  and  urge 
Immediate  and  vigorous  action  by  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  to  halt  the  upward 
spiral  of  Interest  rates. 

We  specifically  urge  action  In  these  arects: 

THE  ^EOER.^L  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
re-examine  Its  policies  and  reorient  Its  pro- 
grams to  bring  about  a  lower  level  of  Interest 
rates  and  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
from  unstable  monetary  conditions  which 
have  plagued  the  economy  over  the  past  24 
months.  We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  follow  the  letter  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  and  coordinate  Its  actions 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
so  as  to  support  rather  than  to  contradict 
national  policies  and  programs. 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  keep  Its 
promises  to  support  the  housing  market.  We 
specifically  refer  to  Public  Law  89-597,  en- 
acted September  21,  1966.  reaffirming  the 
Federal  Reserve's  power  to  purchase  hous- 
ing mortgage  paper  In  the  open  market. 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  make 
the  fullest  use  of  Its  open  market  and  dis- 
count window  operations  to  support  directly 
and  Indirectly  the  credit  needs  of  public  or 
quasi-public  progrsims. 

We  further  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
resume  full  supfKjrt  of  the  Government  bond 
market  so  as  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level 
of  Interest  rates  on  Treasury  borrowings.  We 
deplore  any  attempt  to  artificially  raise  In- 
terest rates  on  Government  securities  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  raising  bank  Interest 
rates  on  time  deposits. 

THE     U.S.     CONGRESS 

We  urge  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Initiate  at  the  earliest  poeslble 
time  a  full  Investigation  of  our  monetary 
policies  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  urge  that  the 
Committee  determine  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Is  willing  and  able  to  do  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  under  present  law.  If  the  Com- 
mittee determines  that  additional  and/or 
remedial  legislation  Is  needed  In  this  area, 
we  urge  that  It  bring  such  measures  to  the 
Floor  early  In  the  second  session  of  the  00th 
Congress  and  that  they  be  given  highest 
priority  on  the  Calendar  of  the  House. 

We  urge  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  haa  authority  over  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  nation,  hold  the  line  on 
statutory  ceilings  on  Interest  rates,  parti- 
cularly the  4  hi  per  cent  celling  on  long-term 
government  obligations. 


THE     EXECUTIVE     BRANCH 

We  urge  that  the  President  use  the  full 
power  and  Influence  of  his  ofBce  to  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring  Its  poli- 
cies in  line  with  those  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  We  urge  that  the 
President  e.xerclse  his  constitutional  power 
to  carry  out  monetary  policy  In  the  public 
Interest. 

We  urge  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  Fowler,  exercise  the  full  authority  of 
his  office  to  see  that  Government  borrowings 
are  made  at  the  lowest  possible  Interest  rates. 
We  urge  that  he  demand  Federal  Reserve  co- 
operation In  this  program.  We  further  urge 
that  the  Secretary  show  a  greater  concern  for 
support  of  lower  interest  rates  than  for  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  urge  that  the  Administration  recom- 
mend and  fully  support  legislation  to  bring 
about  lower  Interest  rates  and  monetary 
reform. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS   OP  OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  eve  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  I.  who 
am  the  oldest  Member  of  this  body,  wish 
to  salute  with  deep  respect  and  warm 
affection  the  Young  Democrats  of  our 
Nation.  In  their  able  and  dedicated 
hands  is  the  future  of  our  party  as  the 
servitor  of  all  the  people  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  I  say  with  fullest  confi- 
dence that  as  the  today  of  our  party 
is  as  brilliant  as  the  sun  in  midday  and 
as  the  yesterday  of  our  party  was  ble.'^sed 
with  the  inspiring  advancement  of  the 
noble  cause  of  government  of.  for.  and 
by  the  people,  so  will  be  the  tomorrow 
of  the  Democratic  Party  when  the  Young 
Democrats  of  today  have  taken  over  the 
responsibility  of  office  and  of  power. 

My  hat  is  off  with  especial  warmth 
of  appreciation  and  affection  to  the 
Young  Democrats  of  my  own  ward, 
where  I  have  resided  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  seventh  ward  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  of  which  the  peerless  Hon. 
James  A.  Ronan  is  the  Democratic  ward 
committeeman  and  State  chairman.  The 
officers  of  the  Young  Democrats  of  the 
seventh  ward  are:  William  Manion, 
president;  Charles  Hines.  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent; Harriet  Pacini,  vice  president;  Ed 
Thomas,  recording  secretary;  Doranda 
Schuhmann.  corresponding  .secretary; 
Sandra  Scheinart,  treasurer.  The  execu- 
tive committee  consists  of  Frank  Law- 
rence, "Vincent  Bentlvanga.  Jr.,  past 
president;  Harry  Erdos,  past  president; 
and  Sidney  J.  Sexner,  political  adviser. 

On  Sunday  last  the  Yotmg  Democrats 
of  the  seventh  ward  honored  as  the  man 
of  the  year  the  Honorable  Ben  Z.  Nudel- 
man,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Commission,  and  as  grand  and 
noble  a  man  as  ever  lived. 

Ben  Z.  Nudelman  was  bom  In  Chicago. 
He  received  his  elementary  and  high 
school  education  in  the  Chicago  public 
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school  system.  He  attended  De  Paul  Law 
School,  and  upon  graduation  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1933. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  and  has  served  as  an  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  5  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  specialist 
in  the  prosecution  of  building  violations. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  industrial 
commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  where 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  an  arbitrator 
for  4  years. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  com- 
missioner of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Com- 
mission in  1965. 

All  of  his  adult  life  he  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  public  affairs.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  Beth  Joseph 
Congregation  in  the  South  Shore  district, 
and  has  sened  as  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict Grand  Lodge  No.  6  of  B'nai  B'rlth, 
consisting  of  eight  States  and  four  Ca- 
nadian Provinces  with  a  membership  of 
over  50.000. 

He  hr.s  been  honored  on  two  occasions 
for  his  participation  in  Israel  fund  drives 
of  the  B'nal  B'rlth. 

He  now  serves  on  many  committees 
and  boards.  He  is  an  active  member, 
precinct  captain,  and  vice  president  of 
the  seventh  ward  regular  Democratic  or- 
ganization. 

He  is  a  widower  with  one  daughter  and 
two  grandsons. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  DRAFT 

Mr  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  injus- 
tice of  the  draft  law  passed  earlier  this 
year  is,  as  I  suspected  at  the  time,  com- 
ing back  to  haunt  us.  Not  the  least  of  the 
bad  features  of  the  legislation,  in  my 
view,  was  the  retention  of  college  de- 
ferments. Then,  as  now,  I  objected  to 
their  retention,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
rea.so'.is  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

My  preference  was  to  eliminate  student 
deferment  altogether,  so  that  all  men  at 
a  given  age,  say  19,  would  be  equally 
liable  to  the  draft.  After  passing  the 
critical  age,  or  after  fulfilling  mlhtary 
service  if  drafted,  a  man  could  make  his 
plans  without  the  constant  threat  of  the 
draft  hanging  over  him.  And,  all  young 
men  would  take  equal  chances  with  the 
draft. 

As  It  stands  now,  the  system  is  most 
Inequitable.  A  young  man  with  the 
means,  the  ability,  and  the  background 
to  pursue  an  academic  course  in  a  4-year 
college  can  be  deferred  as  long  as  he 
makes  satisfactory  progress  toward  the 
degree,  or  until  he  reaches  age  24.  These 
men  may  choose,  in  effect,  between  col- 
lege and  Vietnam. 

The  youths  whose  means  are  limited, 
or  whose  abilities  and  backgrounds  lead 
them  to  follow  nonacademlc  courses,  do 
not  get  blanket  coverage  under  the  de- 
ferment policy,  although  their  contri- 
bution and  value  to  our  society  may  be 


every  bit  as  great  as  that  of  the  man 
with  the  college  degree. 

The  young  man  in  an  occupational 
training  course  does  have  a  chance  of 
sorts.  If  he  goes  into  occupational  train- 
ing and  makes  the  right  choice  of  a 
field  that  will  be  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  as  vital  to  the 
Nation,  he  can  obtain  occupational  de- 
ferment. I  say  "will  be  designated"  be- 
cause the  National  Security  Council  has 
not  completed  its  final  listing,  so  choos- 
ing correctly  will  require  some  luck  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  And  if  he  goes 
into  some  other  field  not  designated 
by  the  Council,  then  no  matter  how  good 
his  progress  and  his  performance,  he  Is 
liable  to  the  draft. 

This  Inequity  of  the  new  law  is  brought 
out  clearly  in  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  the  President  of  the  Seattle  Com- 
munity College,  who  points  out  what 
the  community  college  can  do  for  less 
advantaged  young  people,  and  how  the 
discriminatory  student  deferment  sys- 
tem operates  to  deny  them  the  chance 
that  the  others  have  as  a  matter  of 
course. 
President  Erlckson's  letter  follows: 
Seattle  Communitt  College, 

December  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Floyd  V.  Hicks, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Hicks:  I  have  been 
cogitating  about  General  Hershey's  admin- 
istrative ruUng  of  August  9,  1967,  which 
advises  draft  boards  that  students  in  occu- 
pational, technical,  vocational,  and  business 
programs  should  no  longer  be  deferred  as 
college  students. 

It  Is  obvious  that  General  Hershey  does 
not  understand  the  role  of  the  new  com- 
munity colleges.  He  does  not  comprehend 
the  fact  that  we  are  providing  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  hard-core  poverty  groups,  for 
the  dropouts  who  come  back  and  make  good, 
for  the  minority  groups  and  others  who 
may  not  be  Interested  or  may  not  have  the 
means  to  pursue  a  purely  academic  educa- 
tion. 

Why  should  a  youth  be  considered  defer- 
rable because  he  enrolled  In  a  program  In 
philosophy  or  history  when  the  youth  who 
enrolls  in  medical  technology  or  data  proc- 
essing In  a  community  college  Is  not?  The 
student  In  the  community  college  may  be 
working  hard,  show  more  promise,  and  grad- 
uate as  a  much  more  productive  citizen  than 
the  graduate  from  the  four-year  institu- 
tion. Furthermore,  chances  are  he  has  worked 
hard  to  achieve  what  he  has  and  will  pull 
his  family  up  with  him. 

Are  we  to  say.  In  effect,  that  the  youth 
from  wealthier  suburbia  are  to  receive  ex- 
emptions while  those  from  the  core  city  are 
to  be  drafted,  even  though  both  are  pur- 
suing education  and  training?  Is  the  only 
criterion  for  deferment  to  be  attendance  In 
purely  academic  disciplines? 

We  have  been  aware  of  much  progress  in 
Seattle  In  fighting  the  poverty  and  blight  of 
the  core  city.  To  draft  these  students,  many 
newly  motivated,  will  be  disastrous  and  not 
only  to  our  program  and  many  government 
programs  with  which  we  cooperate,  hut  also 
It  will  devastate  the  morale  of  thousands  of 
Individual  students  enrolled  In  community 
colleges.  It  Is  obviously  an  undemocratic 
decision. 

I  hope  that  something  can  be  done,  be- 
cause I  feel  Congress  did  not  Intend  the 
General  to  so  Interpret  Its  Federal  law  on 
student  exemption. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ed  K.  Erickson, 

President. 


DE  GAULLE  AND  THE  FRENCH  DEBT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
characteristic  open-handedness,  the 
United  States  helped  France  weather  the 
trying  periods  of  two  World  Wars,  and 
rebuild  and  reestablish  herself  as  a  na- 
tion at  the  end  of  those  wars.  Even  now, 
a  half  century  after  World  War  I,  France 
still  owes  us  almost  $7  billion  from  that 
conflict,  of  which  over  $5  billion  is  in  de- 
fault. And  how  are  we  being  repaid?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  dollars,  nor  by  any  actions 
that  indicate  any  appreciation  or  grati- 
tude for  our  aid. 

Instead,  General  de  Gaulle  shows  re- 
sentment against  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  world  affairs.  The  generals  recent  at- 
tempts to  downgrade  the  U.S.  dollar  are 
hardly  surprising.  They  are  but  another 
in  his  string  of  varied  economic  and  po- 
litical disruptive  desires,  as  for  example, 
to  break  up  the  Western  alliance  and 
NATO;  to  deny  England  entrj'  into  the 
European  Common  Market;  to  bring 
about  civil  strife  in  Quebec;  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  English  pound:  to 
delay  creation  of  a  new  world  monetary 
reserve  unit;  and  to  declaim  against 
American  capital  investments  in  Prance. 
The  general  has  made  clear  by  word 
and  deed  his  Intentions  to  assault  the  dol- 
lar, and  to  try  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  acted  in 
apparent  reckless  disregard  to  the  side 
effects  his  actions  can  have  on  the  entire 
free  world,  and  on  France  Itself. 

France,  Itself  is  not  without  serious 
economic  problems.  The  mere  possession 
of  large  quanties  of  gold  does  not  free  a 
nation  of  the  worries  and  difficulties  im- 
plicit in  the  need  to  trade  with  other 
nations,  or  from  such  problems  as  bal- 
ance of  payments  or  inflation. 

The  whole  free  world  faces  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  These  can  be  worked 
out,  through  joint  effort,  and  what  Is 
particularly  needed  Is  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence by  every  nation.  The  general  does 
nothing  to  dispel  the  problems:  he  adds 
to  the  woes  by  actions  such  as  having 
France  to  withdraw  from  the  gold  pool 
In  London:  by  persisting  In  a  demand  for 
a  return  to  a  gold — International  ex- 
change— standard:  and  by  pressures 
against  the  U.S.  dollar  by  exchanging, 
and  encom-aging  other  countries  to  ex- 
change, dollars  for  U.S.  gold. 

The  U.S.  gold  pile  has  dwindled  from 
some  $22  billion  10  years  ago  to  some- 
what less  than  $12 >2  billion  today,  a  lot 
of  the  attrition  being  traceable  directly 
to  De  Gaulle.  The  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  U.S.  citizens  is:  Why  does  the 
U.S.  Government  permit  Prance  to  con- 
vert its  dollars  into  gold  when  :t  still  is 
heavily  Indebted  to  the  United  St.ates  for 
its  World  War  I  debt?  France  owe.'=  the 
money.  No  payment  has  been  made  on 
the  debt  since  1931.  France  does  not  con- 
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test  the  debt's  validity.  The  ^obligation 
never  has  been  canceled.  In  1932,  pay- 
ment was  deferred  until  the  financial 
condition  of  all  European  aljies  of  the 
United  States  lir.proved.  but  the  debt 
nevertheless  remclns  a  valid,'  subsisting 
obligation  of  France.  De  Grille  should 
see  to  it  that  France  pays  her  bills. 

The  general  mr.y  feel  that  France  has 
reasons  to  continue  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  debt,  but  the  validity  of  the  U.S. 
claim  is  beyond  doubt.  The  fact  that 
other  nations  also  have  World  War  I 
debts  to  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
onerate France  from  the  obligation  to 
pay  her  ov,  n  debt.  Nor  should  it  deter  the 
United  States  from  pressing  France  alone 
for  payment,  for  no  other  nation  is  mak- 
ing the  attacks  on  the  United  States  that 
De  Gaulle  is.  Negotiations  looking  to  pay- 
ment should  be  started  at  once. 

De  Gaulle  is  not  invulnerable.  Nor  is 
France  free  from  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic turbulences  that  at  times  disturb 
all  countries.  As  all  other  nations  in  the 
free  world,  she  needs  all  the  friends  she 
can  get.  The  resentment  that  De  Gaulle's 
actions  have  brought  forth  are  evident, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  many 
others.  I  need  only  point  to  tjie  very  re- 
cent action  by  England.  West  Germany. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  to  curb  speculation  in  gold, 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  14,  1967.  It  is  too  eaiiy  to  judge 
the  success  of  any  such  undertaking.  The 
significant  fact,  however,  is  that  as  the 
world's  banker,  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  United  States  is  vital  to  all  free 
world  nations  and  that  responsible  coun- 
tries will  act  in  concert  to  interdict  De 
Gaulle's  reckless  tour  de  forde  against 
the  U.S.  gold  supply. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows : 

New  Gold  Plan  Would  Shift  Sales  Thsough 

Official  Pool 

(By  Lawrence  MalUn) 

London. — A  new  strategy  In  the  world  gold 
market  emerged  Wednesday  to  pifctect  the 
dollar  and  possibly  put  a  squeeze  <ki  France, 
chief  opponent  of  the  United  Sta^s  In  the 
International  monetary  wars. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  strategy,  worked  out 
last  weekend  at  a  meeting  of  centrip  bankers 
with  France  excluded.  Is  to  channel  gold 
sales  through  the  official  Internatlbnal  pool 
In  Liondon   and   freeze  out  speculi^tors. 

Since  the  Bank  of  France  has  dropped  out 
of  the  pool,  the  French  and  thilr  shaky 
economy  may  have  to  bear  the  brimt  of  pri- 
vate speculative  hoarding.  That  qkeans  the 
French  could  be  forced  to  put  up  their  own 
resources  or  back  down  In  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle's  fight  against  the  dollf*. 

As  the  new  plan  became  knowrM  first  In- 
dications were  that  speculators  alnady  were 
beginning  to  be  frozen  out  of  Sietr  past 
sources  and  were  turning  to  the  Farls  gold 
market,  or  to  less  serious  speci^atlon  In 
silver.  J 

PLEDGE  COOPERATION         \ 

Central  bankers  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  gold  pool  met  In  Basel,  Swltzeiland,  last 
weekend.  These  seven — the  Unltij  States, 
Britain,  Switzerland,  West  Germ^y.  Italy. 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands — a*  pledged 
to  coop>erate  In  supplying  gold  biKrers  from 
their  own  reserves  at  the  official  U*.  price  of 
$35  an  ounce.  \ 

Reports  of  the  Basel  agreement  fltst  leaked 
out  in  two  of  London's  leading  nenvspapers, 
the  Times  and  the  Financial  Tlnftea.  They 
were  later  confirmed  In  broad  outline  by  offl- 
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cial  sources,  but  there  was  no  public  state- 
ment. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  central  banks  of 
the  seven  gold  pool  countries  have  agreed  to 
ban  gold  sales  on  credit  or  for  future  deliv- 
ery. This  ban  limits  the  speculators'  maneu- 
vering and  has  In  fact  been  In  force  In  Lon- 
don since  the  gold  rush  began  Just  after 
devaluation  of  the  pound  Nov.  18, 

SALES   RESTRICTION 

In  addition,  the  gold  pool  members  agreed 
to  restrict  all  sales  to  other  central  banks 
except  through  the  pool.  That  would  give  the 
pool  members  a  chance  to  scrutinize  all  po- 
tential sales  and  refuse  orders  which  stem 
from  Urge  scale  speculation.  The  policy  now 
Is  to  supply  only  legitimate  requests  for  gold 
to  back  up  currency.  First  results  were  seen 
Wednesday  in  London,  Brussels  and  Paris. 

Bullion  dealers  in  London  stopped  supply- 
ing big  private  buyers,  although  there  appar- 
ently were  some  small  sales.  In  the  past.  If  a 
foreign  buyer  paid  cash  In  dollars  or  Swiss 
francs,  he  could  get  a  one-kilogram — 2.2- 
pound-bar  of  gold  worth  roughly  $1,230,  with 
no  questions  asked.  Dealers  said  that  as  of 
Wednesday,  he  couldn't  get  It.  This  seemed  to 
Indicate  some  sort  of  Informal  advice  had 
been  passed  to  dealers  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land not  to  supply  plungers  In  the  gold 
market. 

London  dealers  said  speculators  seemed  to 
have  gone  into  the  silver  market,  where  prices 
boomed.  Unlike  gold,  silver  is  not  used  to 
back  currency. 

HEAVY  BUYING 

In  Brussels,  gold  buying  was  so  heavy  that 
dealers  said  they  could  not  satisfy  demand 
for  immediate  delivery  and  would  have  to 
turn  to  London  for  more  gold  supplies. 

In  Paris,  demand  for  gold  continued  un- 
abated and  the  price  rose.  If  the  new  strategy 
works.  Hong  Kong.  Macao  and  Paris  would  be 
the  only  legal  markets  left  for  gold  specula- 
tors. 

(Dow  Jones  News  Service  said  measures 
agreed  upon  by  the  seven  financial  powers 
were  initially  adopted  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  International  gold  pool  mem- 
bers at  Frankfurt,  West  Germany  last  Nov. 
26. 

(One  decision  calls  for  coordination  of  ef- 
forts In  foreign  exchange  dealings  to  prevent 
wide  price  differentials  In  the  forward  or 
future  foreign  exchange  markets.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  assure  continued  confidence  In 
those  currencies.  Monetary  specialists  noted 
that  speculative  buying  of  gold  often  results 
from  a  lessening  of  confidence  In  a  currency 
and  that  such  a  loss  of  confidence  frequently 
Is  triggered  by  wide  disparities  In  a  cur- 
rency's price  In  the  forward  market.) 


THE  ATTEMPTED  COUP  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
watched  with  deep  concern  the  abortive 
attempt  by  King  Constantine  of  Greece 
to  lead  his  people  in  a  revolt  against  the 
present  regime  in  that  beleaguered  coun- 
try. 

The  situation  continues  to  be  very 
grave.  The  greatest  threat  which  con- 
fronts Greece  today  Is  the  prospect  of 
the  same  kind  of  civil  war  which  almost 
plunged  this  historic  nation  into  the 
Communist  orbit  two  decades  ago. 

T  am  sure  that  all  the  friends  of  the 


Greek  people  will  join  me  in  a  reverent 
prayer  that  civil  war  will  not  break  out  in 
Greece  and  that  those  of  us  who  appre- 
ciate and  respect  the  rich  tradition  of 
democracy  in  Greece  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  exerting  whatever  influence 
we  can  upon  the  present  government  to 
restore  constitutional  rule  and  parlia- 
mentary procedures  to  Greece  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  no  bloodshed. 

I  recently  visited  Greece.  I  have  talked 
at  great  length  to  the  leaders  of  the  pres- 
ent admii^istration  and  while  there  is 
no  question  that  they  are  military  men, 
who  fur  the  most  part,  have  little  pa- 
tience with  democratic  processes  as  we 
Americans  know  them,  they  are  above 
all,  realistic  Greeks  and  they  know  full 
well  that  they  cannot  deny  freedom  and 
democracy  to  the  people  of  Greek  indef- 
initely. For  it  was  the  Greeks  whose  an- 
cestors invented  the  whole  concept  of 
democratic  rule. 

During  my  visit  to  Greece.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
present  administration  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  know  better  than  any- 
one else  the  tragic  consequences  which 
would  face  their  administration  if  free- 
dom were  to  be  denied  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple indefinitely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  the  present  regime  in  Greece 
agreed  to  this  withdrawal  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  American  efiforts  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be- 
come inadvertently  involved  in  the  abor- 
tive revolt  led  by  King  Constantine 
yesterday. 

Regrettably,  those  who  advised  King 
Constantine  obviously  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  discontent  that  may  now 
exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  Greek  military 
because  the  Greek  administration  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  reserve  troops 
from  Cyprus  in  order  to  avoid  war  with 
Turkey. 

I  have  no  Intentions  of  Injecting  myself 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. The  Greeks  have  a  long  and  illus- 
trious history  of  resolving  their  own  po- 
litical problems  and  I  am  sure  they  need 
no  counsel  from  anyone  in  our  own 
country. 

But  as  an  American  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  and  In  the 
preservation  of  Greece  as  the  keystone  of 
our  NATO  defen.se  perimeter  in  southern 
Europe.  I  view  this  present  turmoil  In 
Greece  with  great  concern. 

There  are  three  Communist  nations 
north  of  Greece — just  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  internal 
turmoil  in  Greece  and  move  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum  as  they  tried  in  1947.  I  believe 
the  United  States  must  never  lose  track 
of  this  ugly  possibility. 

I  also  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  cannot  and  must  not 
let  the  Internal  conflict  in  Greece  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  did  accept  our  suggestion 
that  Greek  troops  be  pulled  out  of  Cyprus 
to  avoid  war;  that  this  present  regime 
has  repeatedly  stated  its  complete  friend- 
ship to  the  United  States;  that  this 
present  regime,  by  agreeing  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Cyprus,  clearly  demon- 
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strated  the  high  significance  which  it 
attaches  to  the  idea  of  maintaining  the 
power  and  the  unity  of  NATO,  and 
finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  present  regime 
has  amiounced  a  timetable  for  the  res- 
toration of  constitutional  government  to 
the  people  of  Greece.  Ironically,  the 
Constitution  Committee  was  to  have  re- 
ported on  its  recommendations  to- 
morrow, December  15. 

The  tragedy  of  yesterdays  events  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  King  Con- 
stantine's  presence  is  so  urgently  needed 
at  this  time  in  Greece  to  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  the  present  Government  and 
her  people. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
United  States  will  make  certain  there  is 
no  break  in  our  NATO  structure  in 
Greece. 

We  should  make  it  unquestionably 
clear  that  any  aggression  by  any  outside 
forces  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
internal  crisis  being  suffered  by  the 
people  of  Greece  will  be  repelled  by  the 
full  force  of  NATO's  defense  structure. 
We  consider  Greece  our  ally,  and 
should  continue  to  strengthen  her  NATO 
capabilities. 

A  strong  position  by  the  United  States 
Is  urgently  needed  to  help  prevent  any 
miscalculations  by  the  aggressive  neigh- 
bors of  Greece  who  might  be  tempted  to 
trj-  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre.sent  in- 
ternal crisis  in  Greece. 

Greece  continues  as  a  NATO  nation 
and  is  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of 
her  NATO  allies  should  she  fall  victim 
to  aggression  during  the  present  crisis. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
Join  with  those  who  have  issued  an 
urgent  plea  that  there  be  no  recrimina- 
tion and  no  revenge  and  no  repression 
by  the  present  administration  against 
those  who  were  so  badly  misled  in  at- 
tempting this  ill-timed  and  ill-conceived 
uprising  at  a  time  when  Greece  needs  a 
period  of  stability  to  put  her  own  house 
in  order. 

Any  effort  by  this  administration  to 
indulge  in  .such  revenge  or  repression,  as 
the  Washington  Post  accurately  stated 
today,  "would  be  an  unforglveable  and 
ruinous  step." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  present 
rulers  of  Greece  will  provide  fair  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  rebels  and  pris- 
oners and  afford  each  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  my  hope  also  that  the  abortive 
atteiTipt  against  this  regime  yesterday 
will  not  deter  the  present  rulers  of  Greece 
from  announcing  the  constitutional  revi- 
sion proposals  which  were  to  be  issued  on 
the  15th  of  December  of  this  year. 

I  believe  that  the  present  administra- 
tion in  Greece  can  best  demonstrate  its 
sincerity  to  serve  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
Greek  people  and  to  bring  Greece  back 
into  the  family  of  democratic  nations  by 
continuing  its  pledge  to  protect  Greece 
against  Communist  subversion  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  to  her  people  the  par- 
liamentary ideals  which  they  have  so 
carefully  nurtured  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  day  Is  not 
too  far  away  when  even  King  Constan- 
tine will  be  able  to  return  to  Greece  as 


her  constitutional  monarch  and  join  with 
all  the  good  people  of  that  country  to 
take  their  part  in  the  democratic  proc- 
esses promised  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  Greece. 


BUSINESS  VIEWPOINTS  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  INTERSTATE  TAXA- 
TION ACT.  BY  PAUL  L  COURTNEY, 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT.  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  WHOLE- 
SALERS 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ext-end  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  H.R.  2158, 1  was  greatly 
Impressed  by  an  address  made  by  Paul 
L.  Courtney,  executive  vice  president, 
National  Association  of  Wholesalers,  at  a 
symposium  of  the  Tax  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica held  in  Washington  on  November  30, 
1967.  Mr.  Courtney's  remarks  relate  to 
pending  legislation  with  reference  to 
State  taxation  of  interstate  transactions. 
He  has  given  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  small  businessmen  in  America 
and  has  given  further  evidence  of  the 
need  of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2158. 

I  include  the  address  of  Mr.  Courtney 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
today : 

Business  Viewpoints  on  the  Proposed  In- 
terstate Taxation  Act,  H.R.  2158 
(Address  by  Paul  L.  Courtney,  executive  vice 
president,  National  Association  of  Whole- 
salers, before  the  Tax  Institute  of  America, 
1967  Symposium  on  Federal-State-Local 
Fiscal  "Relationship,  Washington,  DC, 
November  30.   1967) 

My  subject  will  really  be  "Small  Business 
Viewpoints"  with  respect  to  the  serious  need 
for  Federal  definition  of  the  jurisdictional 
reach  of  the  more  than  110.000  political  sub- 
divisions and  the  fifty  states  which  possess 
the  power  to  levy  and  collect  or  require  the 
collection  of  taxes  of  one  form  or  another. 

In  February  of  1959,  a  national  association 
of  wholesalers  member,  wholesaler  of  lumber, 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sell- 
ing lumber  and  building  materials  in  the 
District,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  stopped  me 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  one  day 
and  said,  "I  am  being  dunned  by  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  Income  taxes. 
My  only  place  of  business  is  In  the  District 
and  I  pav  income  taxes  on  all  my  income  to 
the  District,  how  could  I  owe  income  taxes 
to  Mrryland  and  Virginia,  also?"  I  told  h  m 
I  would  try  to  find  out  what  It  was  all  about. 
I  first  contacted  our  general  counsel  who 
replied,  "Yes,  they  can  tax  him  on  that  por- 
tion of  his  Income  arising  from  mere  sales 
into  those  jurisdictions,  even  though  he  has 
no  place  of  business  there."  He  cited  two 
then  recent  Supreme  Court  dlclslons,  the 
Portland  cement  and  Stockham  valve  cases. 
I  queried  other  wholesaler-distributors  In  the 
District  and  other  market  areas  located  on 
the  borders  of  two  or  more  States. 

I  found  that  a  very  few  were  paying  taxes 
to  more  than  ov.e  State;  still  a  very  few 
others  were  worried  about  the  situation:  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  wholesaler-distrib- 
utors who  were  servicing  markets  across  State 
lines  didn't  even  know  what  I  was  talking 


about.  This  concerned  me,  for  If  we  Inter- 
preted the  Supreme  Court  cases  correctly,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  member  firms  were  In- 
nocently breaking  the  laws  of  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  Into  which  they  were 
selling  goods  and  were  Uable  for  millions  of 
dollars  In  Income  tax,  Interest  and  penalty 
assessments.  If  those  jurisdictions  had  In- 
come tax  laws  applicable  to  out-of-Jurlsdlc- 
tion  vendors. 

I  then  went  to  the  staB  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  to  seek  advice  and.  If 
possible,  learn  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
They  were  very  sympathetic,  as  was  the 
chairman.  Senator  John  Sparkman,  who  or- 
dered a  staff  study  of  the  problem  and  later 
called  a  one-day  hearing  on  the  subject 
(April  8,  1959).  Four  of  the  witnesses  testi- 
fying that  day  were  small  business  whole- 
salers. The  staff  study  continued  and  on  May 
1,  1959  Senator  Saltonstall  held  another  one- 
day  hearing  on  the  problem  In  Boston. 

On  June  30  the  Senate  Small  Buslnesa 
Committee  filed  a  report  with  the  House" 
which  recommended  enactment  of  a  Federal 
statute  setting  a  standard  for  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  tax  out-of-State 
business  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission "to  study  all  phases  of  the  State 
taxation  of  Interstate  commerce  problem". 
The  members  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  Jointly  sponsored  a  Joint 
resolution,  S.J.  Res.  113,  to  implement  their 
recommendations.  At  about  the  same  time. 
Congressman 'Walter  (now  deceased)  Intro- 
duced a  House  Joint  Resolution,  H.J.  Res. 
450  which  was  directed  at  the  same  problem 
and  which  wa».  referred  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  H  J.  Res.  450  was  quickly 
reported  to  the  Floor  of  the  House  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  It  was  passed. 

When  the  House-passed  measure  reached 
the  Senate  It  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  the  former 
Senator  Byrd  was  then  chairman.  Chair- 
man Byrd  called  hearings  on  July  21  and  22, 
1959  on  S.J.  Res.  113  and  two  other  pending 
Senate  bills  which  would  have  established 
Jurisdictional  standards  for  State  taxation 
of  earnings  arising  from  interstate  com- 
merce. Two  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Senate 
hearings  spoke  for  a  large  segment  of  the 
predominantly  small  business  wholesale 
industry. 

On  August  11,  1959  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  filed  Its  report '  with  the  Senate 
and  Chairman  Byrd  introduced  S.  2524 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  August 
1959.  The  Senate  and  House  disagreed  on 
adoption  of  either  version  and  a  conference 
committee  was  appointed.  On  September  1, 
1959  Chairman  Celler,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  filed  House  Report  No. 
1103,  recommending  adoption  of  a  revised 
and  amended  version  of  S.  2524,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  President  Elsenhower, 
becoming  Public  Law  86-272. 

P.L.  86-272  prortdes  that  "no  State,  or  poUt- 
tcal  subdivision  thereof  shall  have  the 
power  to  Impose  ...  a  net  Income  tax  on 
the  Income  derived  within  such  State  by 
any  person  from  Interstate  commerce  If  the 
only  business  activities  within  such 
State  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  "The  solicitation  of  or- 
ders, which  are  sent  outside  the  State  for 
approval  and  are  filled  by  shipment  from  a 
point  outside  the  State."  The  law  provided 
for  a  study  to  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  on  Interstate  com- 
merce and  report  back  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1. 1962. 

The  Senate   Finance   Committee   deferred 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee   on  the 


1  Report  #453.  86th  Congress.  Ist  Session. 
'  Senate  Report  658,  86th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion. 
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study  and  Chairman  Celler  appoiiited  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  ol  the  Hous«  Judiciary 
Committee  on  State  taxation  of:  Interstate 
Commerce,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana. 

At  the  request,  primarily,  of  i  the  small 
business  community,  as  a  resul|  of  wide- 
spread concern  about  the  Supraine  Court's 
"Scrlpto  Decision",  the  Congrei  In  1960 
amended  the  law  to  broaden  the  aeope  of  the 
study  to  Include  the  effect  of  s^s  and  use 
taxes,  capital  stock  and  franchise  taxes  and 
gross  receipts  taxes,  as  well  as  Income  taxes, 
on  Interstate  commerce.  The  due  4ate  for  the 
report  was  advanced  to  June  196 
special  subcommittee  time  to 
depth  study"  of  all  such  taxes  o: 
business  transactions. 

The  first  hearings  of  the  stud; 
by  the  special  subccmomlttee  Dei 
1961.  In  opening  uie  hearings 
Willis  stated  that  the  commit! 
considering  any  legislative  pro 
are  committed,  and  completely  fcommltted, 
to  an  objective  study".  The  fiiit  hearings 
were  on  State  Income  taxation  ofmercantUe 
and  manufacturing  corporations 

On  June  14-29.  1962.  the  spec  al  subcom- 
mittee held  a  second  series  of  :  lenrings  on 
the  sales  and  use  tax  problem  Dozens  of 
smaller  business  witnesses  pari  ded  before 
the  committee  explaining  that  '  lie  compli- 
ance burden  far  exceeded  the  s  .les  and/ or 
use  tax  liability  In  almost  all  cas  s  where  no 
business  location  was  malntal  ed  In  the 
taxing  State. 

For  the  next  two  years,  one  o  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  staffs  I  ha\  ;  ever  seen 
assembled  on  any  congressional  tudy.  com- 
piled and  evaluated  the  first  real  body  of  In- 
formation ever  assembled  on  Sta  e  and  local 
subdivision  taxation  of  Intersta  «  business 
transactions. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  their  "eport  were 
published  June  15.  1964.  cover  ng  part  I. 
General  Introduction,  and  part  II.  Income 
Taxes  and  Appendices.  The  sii  iplclons  of 
many  of  us  who  had  studied  th  s  situation 
for  over  seven  years  were  well  ounded.  as 
reported  In  chapter  10  of  volur  e  1  of  the 
report,  "Compliance  and  Enfo:  :ement-In- 
come  Taxes".  The  system  slmpl  r  does  not 
work! 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  methodol  jgy  used  In 
collecting  the  statistics  or  tl  e  analysis 
thereof.  In  the  numerous  hear  ngs  before 
and  since  the  publication  of  the  reports,  no 
State  tax  administrator  or  officl^  has  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  the  surveyJThey  only 
disagree  with  the  "estimates"  of  rfvenue  gain 
or  loss  resulting  from  enactm 
2158. 

The  report  concludes  (pp 
elusion)  "the  present  effectlven 
assertions  of  Jurisdiction  over 
based  In  other  States  has  bee 
three  different  points.  It  appearslthat  where 
a  company  only  conducts  sales  ■Dllcltatlons 
in  a  State,  assertion  of  Income  tkx  Jurisdic- 
tion has  been  almost  totally  feeffectlve. 
(See  exhibit  I  in  passout  exhltlta  accom- 
panying this  presentation).  Out  Jf  819  cases 
of  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  by  ajie  or  more 
States,  only  21  returns  were  filid — a  com 
pUance  ratio  of  only  2Vi%  amonj  States  be 
lleved  to  have  asserted  Jurlsdlc 
basis   of  salesmen   accepting   or 

The    report    rtates.    pp.    303, 
with  this  filing  requirement  wasfluniversally 
BO  rare  that  it  seemed  hardly  ^cessary  to 
test    the   possibility   that   Statei 
might  show  a  better  record.  Nev 
States,    whether   or   not   bellevei 
Jurisdiction   were   examined,    bu 
found  with  a  compliance  perc 
ten  percent."   (Emphasis  added.) 

To  paraphrase  Adam  Smith.  I  jvould  sub 
mlt  that  the  most  Important   tilng  about 
any  good  tax  system  Is  that  therij  should  be 
certainty  and  uniformity  of  appl»atlon.  One 
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hundred  percent  compliance  should  be  the 
goal  of  any  tax  system.  Utopia?  Perhaps,  but 
anything  less  than  ninety  percent  compli- 
ance should  certainly  give  rise  to  a  serious 
questioning  of  the  validity  of  the  system. 
Where  there  Is  widespread  "evasion,"  whether 
due  to  Ignorance  of  the  law  or  inability  to 
comply  with  a  complex  system,  there  Is  a 
widespread  possibility  of  corruption.  Where 
there  Is  widespread  non-compUance.  corrup- 
tion "possibilities"  exist  In  sufficient  degree 
to  label  the  whole  system  bad. 

Those  large,  national  corporations  that 
are  "caught"  can  send  a  battery  of  tax  law- 
yers and  accountants  In  to  "negotiate  a 
settlement"  with  the  aggressive  State  tax 
administrator.  But  what  of  the  small  vendor 
who  receives  a  notice  of  assertion  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  a  "threat"  of  automatic  assessment 
with  penalties  and  Interest  if  he  does  not  file 
a  return  by  a  certain  date?  He  has  no  battery 
of  tax  lawyers  and  accountants.  He  may  be 
hundreds  or  even  two  or  three  thousand 
miles  away.  He  has  no  know-how  to  "nego- 
tiate" even  If  he  knew  the  State  or  local  law 
and  thus  what  his  liability.  If  any.  really  is. 
A  system  of  "taxation  by  negotiation"  Is  a 
bad  tax  system — such  a  system  cannot  be 
long  tolerated  In  an  expanding  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

We  have  looked  only  at  the  compliance 
results  with  respect  to  Income  taxes — P.L. 
86-272  Is  the  law  and  It  has  established  a 
federally  mandated  Jurisdictional  barrier  to 
unlimited  reach  on  the  part  of  State  tax 
administrators  with  respect  to  income  taxes. 
What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  non- 
compliance In  the  sales  and  use  tax  area? 

Volume  3.  part  III.  page  730  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  on  sales  and  use  taxes.  In 
table  23-14  (exhibit  No.  2  In  my  passouts) 
shows  the  "Noncompliance  with  assertions  of 
Jurisdiction  based  on  sales  office  or  salesmen"* 
Out  of  489  cases  of  asserted  Jurisdiction  cov- 
ering 30  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
returns  were  filed  in  only  48  cases — less  than 
10%.  Note  that  these  cases  of  asserted  Juris- 
diction Include  "sales  offices"  located  In  the 
asserting  State.  H.R.  2158  would  exclude  only 
salesmen  not  permanently  located  In  a  State. 
Thus,  if  H.R.  2158  were  enacted  into  law 
there  would  still  be  Jurisdictional  assertion 
possible  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  489 
cases  as  sales  offices  or  salesmen  permanently 
located  In  the  State  would  give  rise  to  tax 
sales   and/or   use   tax  collection   liability. 

The  point  Is  that  the  State  tax  administra- 
tors are  accusing  the  supporters  of  the  bill  of 
an  effort  to  provide  tax  exemption  to  a  broad 
group  of  present  taxpayers  and /or  tax  col- 
lectors in  the  sales  and  use  tax  area.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth !  There  is  not 
now  and  without  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  enforcement  as  now  exists,  there  would 
not  be  any  appreciable  tax  exemption  or  col- 
lection relief — taxpayers  and/or  Interstate 
tax  collectors  on  interstate  transactions  are 
not  now  paying  or  collecting  sales  and  use 
taxes. 

The  special  subcommittee  study  footnote 
states  "doubtful  cases  have  been  resolved 
in  f.ivor  of  return  filing".  They  leaned  over 
backwards  to  give  the  States  the  benefit  ol 
the  doubt  In  evaluating  their  compliance 
performance  record.  Yet  In  the  Income  tax 
area  they  came  up  with  97y2%  noncompli- 
ance and  in  the  sales  and  use  tax  area  over 
90%  noncompliance  even  when  there  Is  a 
sales  office  In  the  State — 96%  noncompliance 
when  only  salesmen  are  Involved. 

What  are  the  States  doing  to  try  to  in- 
crease compliance?  I  have  not  included  m 
the  passout  exhibits,  but  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  Florida  Revenue  Commission 
approach.  Their  auditors  when  auditing  resi- 
dent businesses,  note  names  and  addresses  of 
out-of-state  companies  selling  into  the  State. 
They  write  these  companies  as  follows: 
(reading  from  sample  Florida  letter)  "This 
office  wishes  to  make  a  detailed  examination 


of  the  company's  books  and  records  as  au- 
thorlzed  under.  .  .  .  Florida  statutes.  You 
will  note  .  .  .  the  company  Is  given  the  op- 
tion of  either  producing  its  books  and  record* 
for  examination  In  the  State  of  Florida,  lor 
which  there  will  be  no  charges  to  the  com- 
pany, or  furnishing  this  office  with  authori- 
zation for  the  reimbursement  of  audit  ex- 
penses for  the  examination  to  be  made  out- 
side the  State  .  .  .  (they  then  state  that 
the  examination  will  cover  the  three  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  letter).  .  .  If  the 
examination  is  to  be  conducted  at  a  point 
within  Florida,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you 
make  available  the  company's  general  books 
and  records  "I.e..  general  ledger,  general 
Journal,  sales  Invoices,  purchase  Invoices.  Job 
cost  records  (where  applicable)  and  any  other 
pertinent  documents  relative  to  Its  Florida 
operations.  Photostatic  copies  of  these  rec- 
ords will  be  suitable  for  our  examination." 

The  second  page  of  the  letter  quotes  the 
pertinent  sections  of  the  applicable  Florida 
statute.  The  third  page  of  the  letter  states  In 
part,  "if  the  examination  Is  to  be  mpde  at 
a  point  outside  the  State,  please  execute  the 
enclosed  form  ST-72(b)  and  return  to  this 
office.  The  expenses  for  this  examination 
will  be  $16.00  per  diem,  per  auditor;  plu« 
ten  cents  per  mile  for  local  transportation 
while  engaged  In  the  examination,  plus  ten 
cents  per  mUe  for  transportation  from 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  to  the  company's  home 
office  and  return.   .  .  ." 

What  does  a  small  wholesaler  or  manufac- 
turer or  mall  order  firm  selling  goods  into 
Florida  do  when  they  get  this  letter?  Suppose 
they  are  located  In  Wisconsin,  or  Vermont, 
or  Wyoming — 10  cents  per  mile  round-trip 
from  Tallahassee  plus  $16  per  diem  for  two 
or  more  auditors  vs.  photostating  all  "gen- 
eral books  and  records"  for  a  period  of  three 
years  back?  How  many  himdred  pounds  of 
photostats  at  what  cost?  The  whole  thing  is 
ridiculous — the  tax  dollars  Involved  In  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cases  would  be  only  a 
fraction  of  the  audit  or  record  reproduction 
cost. 

But  Florida's  law  is  simple — you  owe  it 
only  to  the  State.  Let's  turn  to  exhibit  3  In 
my  passouts,  the  letter  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  State  Department  of  Revenue.  This 
letter  goes  to  all  out-of-State  vendors  they 
c.Tn  locate,  who  sell  goods  In  Alabama.  Think 
of  the  problem  of  the  automotive  wholesaler 
or  hardware  wholesaler  who  carries  tools, 
automotive  supplies  and  accessories,  ma- 
chines and  some  general  line  household 
items. 

First  of  all  he  must  know  the  location 
of  each  customer  by  county:  whether  the 
"general  rate"  the  "automotive  rate"  or  the 
"machinery  rate"  applies  (In  Colbert  Coun- 
ty, whether  It's  for  resale  or  for  use!);  the 
applicable  coimty  tax  rote:  whether  or  not 
the  customer  Is  located  within  a  city  limit. 
If  so  the  city  tax  applies,  either  a  sales  and 
ur.e  tax.  or  a  sales  tax  or  a  use  tax,  depend- 
ing on  the  local  ordinance;  then  the  "police 
Jurisdiction"  If  applicable,  the  boundaries 
of  which  he  must  know  In  each  of  the  eighty- 
eight  ca.«ies:  plus  finally,  the  Perry  County 
School,  District  No.  2.  Note  the  rates  of  tax 
applicable,  every  conceivable  fraction  from 
1   16  of  one  percent  to  one  percent. 

My  question  Is  simply  this,  can  he  afTord 
to  send  salesmen  Into  Alabama  to  sell  and 
service  the  garages,  filling  stations,  hard- 
ware stores,  auto  service  centers  and  other 
businesses  In  Alabama  that  need  his  wares? 
The  salesman  may  call  In  Carrollton  once  or 
twice  a  month,  sell  a  particular  customer  a 
$25  or  $30  order — even  a  $100  order  for 
simplicity.  If  you  please.  The  tr-.x  liability  of 
all  items  on  the  order.  If  all  were  taxable 
at  the  automotive  rate,  would  be  Ve  of  one 
percent  or  16y3  cents  to  Pickens  County;  M 
of  one  percent  or  12'/2  cents  to  the  city  of 
Carrollton  and  one  half  of  that  or  6'^  certs 
to  the  "police  Jurisdiction"  If  the  customer 
were  located   In  the  Jurisdiction?  He  must 
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file  a  monthly  report  with  the  State,  the 
county  and  the  city  and  the  police  Jurisdic- 
tion remitting  the  total  35.41  cents  to  the 
State  to  be  divided  up  amongst  the  taxing 
jurisdictions.  Four  monthly  tax  returns  and 
a  35  cents  total  tax ! 

Remember,  this  was  made  a  fully  taxable 
$100  sale.  That  is  much  larger  than  the  aver- 
age wholesaler-distributor  sale  In  this  class 
of  business — more  than  triple  to  be  exact. 
He  has  to  show  the  amount  of  tax  charged 
on  each  invoice,  collect  It  from  the  customer 
Bi  the  wholesaler  Is  prohibited  from  paying 
the  tax— he  must  pass  it  on.  on  the  Invoice, 
in  nio.'^t  States. 

Did  I  hear  someone  say  I  am  being  face- 
tious? I  assure  you  I  am  not.  This  Is  exactly 
the  penny,  and  fraction  of  a  penny,  type  of 
tax  liability  and  tax  collecting  responsibility 
we  smaller  businessmen  are  confronted  with. 
The  amount  of  the  Ux  liability  Is  Infl^nltes- 
imil  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance— the  compliance  burden. 

Normal  market  areas  are  In  no  way  related 
to  nolitlcal  boundaries.  They  are  determined 
by  geographic  and  jx>pulatlon  characteristics. 
Barriers  of  any  sort  must  not  be  permitted  to 
exist,  especially  cost  barriers  that  are  com- 
pleiely  and  totally  unrelated  to  the  potential 
proflls  arising  from  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  States  and  110,000  political  sub- 
divisions comprising  the  whole  U.S.  market. 
Neither  the  Statee  nor  the  political  sub- 
divisions can  afford  to  enforce — to  even  try 
to  enforce — such  laws  as  these  on  out-of- 
State  or  out-of-politlcal  subdivision,  non-res- 
ident Interstate  vendors.  If  the  present  sys- 
tem is  permitted  to  continue  to  mushroom, 
we  will  need  more  tax  lawyers  and  account- 
ants than  there  are  In  the  country.  In  litiga- 
tion Just  to  represent  the  stales,  counties 
and  cities — yes  and  school  districts,  Irriga- 
tion cUtch  districts,  sanitary  districts,  police 
jurlFdlctions  etc.  .  .  .  etc. 

There  will  be  no  lawyers  and  accountants 
left  to  represent   taxpayers! 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening, already.  The  States  of  California.  Illi- 
nois. Ma.ssach"usett8,  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
Tennes.see  to  my  personal  knowledge  all  have 
tax  auditing  offices  in  States  outside  their 
borders.  California  ha^  a  huge  staff  of  tax 
auditors  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  heaven 
knows  where  else.  Illinois  has  a  huge  office 
and  staff  In  New  York.  Imagine  If  you  will, 
what  will  happen  if  this  bureaucracy  on  the 
part  of  the  States  is  permitted  to  grow! 
Where  will  it  end? 

When  I  received  the  agenda  to  today's  ses- 
sion I  was  upset,  at  first,  over  the  bias  In- 
ferred In  the  symposium  subject  "Federally 
Mandated  Solutions — Such  as  H.R.  2158". 
Im  a  conservative  by  nature — a  believer  in 
States  rights — a  fighter  against  the  mush- 
rooming Federal  bureaucracy  and  Federal 
encroachment  on  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States. 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  basic  political 
axiom  that  Is  applicable  here — the  broader 
tne  Jurisdictional  tax  reach  of  each  State, 
thf  more  each  State's  tax  system  becomes  a 
national  problem.  I  would  say  to  the  State 
tax  people,  the  broader  the  Jurisdictional  tax 
reich  of  your  State  tax  laws,  the  greater  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government— 
tne  greater  the  mandate  for  federally  im- 
posed standards. 

In  the  great  American  common  market  we 
cannot  tolerate  Interference  of  any  sort  with 
the  Irfe  flow  of  goods  between  political  sub- 
divisions We  must  not  let  unnatural  tax 
boundaries  be  erected  within  natural  market 
areas.  I  can  think  of  no  single  way  to  do 
greater  harm  to  the  growing  American  econ- 
omy than  to  grant  unrestrlct°d  tax  rear*',  to 
America's  110.000  political  subdivisions. 
Would  It  not  be  a  tax  administrator's 
"Utopia"  if  he  could  devise  a  tax  system 
that  would  obtain  all  revenues  from  non- 
resident, non-voting  businesses  and  individ- 


uals? The  answer  Is  obvious!  We  had  a 
famous  teaparty  about  that  in  Boston  almost 
200  years  ago. 

I  rest  my  case  for  enactment  of  H.R.  2158 
on  two  basic  premises,  (1)  the  State  and 
political  subdivision  tax  administrators  can- 
not enforce,  and  cannot  afford  to  try  to  en- 
force, their  income,  sales  and  use,  capital 
stock,  franchise  and  gross  receipts  tax  laws 
on  all  Interstate  business  operators,  and  (2) 
the  compliance  burden  on  Interstate  busi- 
ness operators.  If  uniformly  enforced  on  all 
Interstate  operators  by  all  Jurisdictions, 
would  be  uneconomic,  Intolerable  and  vastly 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
Involved. 

With  respect  to  the  first  premise,  the  "hit 
or  miss"  tactics  now  used  by  almost  all 
States,  (witness  Florida  and  Alabama  let- 
ters, or  "roving  auditors"  such  as  Georgia 
has  used)  are  meant  to  scare  smaller  Inter- 
st.ite  operators  into  discontinuing  Interstate 
operations  and  to  scare  local  businessmen 
Into  doing  business  only  locally.  The  bigger 
the  business,  the  more  the  prerence  In  50 
States  and  110,000  political  subdivisions  and 
the  easier  the  enforcement.  Thus,  the  net 
effect  of  our  present  hodge  p>odge  is  to 
encourace  the  larger,  national  operators  to 
tnke  over  all  Interstate  operations  and  to 
discourage  smaller  buslnes."es  from  conduct- 
ing interstate  operations.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  Is  contrary  to  the  bast  Interests  of  the 
"land  of  opportunity" — contrary  to  the 
stated  goal  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  premise,  unre- 
stricted tax  reach  by  110,000  political  subdi- 
visions In  the  U.S.  economy.  If  uniformly  en- 
forced, would  create  an  absolute  barrier  to 
trade.  None  but  the  largest  companies,  com- 
pletely computerized,  could  possibly  afford 
the  huge  staff  of  tax  lawyers  and  accountants 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  In 
laws  and  rates  of  tax  necessary  to  feed  the 
computers.  The  tax  staffs  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  larger  companies  are  already  larger 
than  the  staffs  of  most  of  the  State  tax 
administrators.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Cahoon  can  tes- 
tify to  that  fact. 

Tiiere  is  one  other  very  important  point 
that  should  be  made  before  I  close.  When  the 
hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  2158.  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  was  represented  in  the 
testimony  by  either  the  Governor,  the  State's 
attorney  general  or  the  State  tax  adminis- 
trator. Not  one  single  one  of  them  spoke  to 
the  compliance  cost  burden.  Not  one  single 
one  of  them  challenged  the  noncompliance 
facts  discovered  by  the  subcommittee  staff  In 
its  study.  Not  one  single  one  of  them  offered 
a  single  argument  In  refutation  of  the  non- 
compliance facts  revealed  by  the  two  tables 
I  have  passed  out  as  exhibits.  To  me.  this  Is 
proof  positive  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  are  factu.-xl. 

I  would  thus  close  with  the  assertion  made 
earlier — a  tax  law  that  is  unenforceable  Is  a 
bad  tax  law.  It  breeds  Inequity.  Such  tax 
laws  have  no  place  in  our  society. 

H.R.  2158  would  not  rob  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  any  appreciable  amount 
of  present  revenues — the  maximum  effect, 
gain  or  loss,  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
staff  study  would  be  1  %  of  affected  revenues 
and  there  would  be  almost  as  many  gains  as 
losses  in  the  50  States. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  agenda,  a  "Fed- 
erally mandated  solution — such  as  H.R.  2158" 
Is  badly  needed.  The  Jurisdictional  tax  reach 
of  the  Nation's  110.000  political  subdivisions 
possessing  the  power  to  tax  must  be  limited 
If  the  greatest  common  market  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  Is  to  be  preserved.  That  Jurisdic- 
tional tax  reach  will  be  limited— H  not  by  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  2158  by  this  Congress, 
then  by  some  other  bill  In  some  following 
congressional  session— of  that  you  may  be 
certain — as  certain  as  of  death  and  taxes! 


EXHIBIT  1 

TABLE  lO-l.-NONCOMPUANCE  WITH  ASSERTIONS  OF 
JURISDICTION  BASED  ON  SALESMAN  ACCEPTING 
ORDERS 

IFor  each  asserting  State,  total  number  of  cases  ot  a  company 
having  this  activity  but  no  stronger  contact  and  number  ot 
these  cases  in  which  returns  were  filed) 


Number  ol  cases 


Total 


Returns  filed 


Alaska 10 

Arizona « 

Calitornia » 

Colorado 26 

Delaware jj 

Georgia *» 

Hawaii 16 

Idaho « 

Kansas 39 

Louisiana « 

Minnesota 3* 

Mississippi 39 

Missouri " 

North  Carolina *6 

Norlh  Dakota 2* 

Oklahoma 39 

Oregon 32 

Pennsylvania 12 

South  Carolina 53 

Ul3h 29 

Wisconsii 66 

Total 819 


0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

e 

2 
2 

1 

1 


21 


Source-    Business    questionnaire    II    (combined    samples). 
Doubtful  cases  have  been  resolved  in  favor  of  return  filing, 

EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE    23-14.-N0NC0MPLIANCE    )f»ITH    ASSERTIONS    OF 

JURISDICTION  BASED  ON  SALES  OFFICE  OR  SALESMEN 

IFor  each  asserting  State,  total  number  of  cases  ol  a  company 
having  this  activity  but  no  stronger  contact,  and  number  ol 
these  cases  in  which  returns  were  filedl 


Number  of  cases 


Total 


Returns  filed 


Alabama jj  i 

Arizona }*  V 

Arkansas }*  i 

Calitornia 10  £ 

Colorado.. J  i 

Connecticut fj  i 

District  of  Columbia..  17  ' 

Florida ]'  i 

Georgia... '9  g 

Hawaii I  , 

Illinois t3  , 

Iowa.. }(  I 

Kansas ]\  \ 

Louisiana Jf  ^ 

Maine f»  ^ 

Maryland }§  , 

Mississippi »J  2 

Missouri {•  j 

North  Carolina If  i 

North  Dakota 6  " 

Ohio » 

Oklahoma 'J  i 

Pennsylvania f»  f. 

Rhode  Island 1'  , 

South  Carolina f"  i 

South  Dakota }3  ^ 

Tennessee {"                              \ 

Utah \l                              i 

Washington '2                            g 

West  Virginia ^"                            „ 

Wyoming » 

Total <89  " 

Source-  Business  questionnaire  II  (sample  of  companies 
engaged  in  interstate'commerce).  Doubtful  cases  have  been 
resolved  in  favor  ot  return  filing. 

State  of  Alabama. 
Department  op  Revenue. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

NOTICE 

By  acts  of  the  Legislature  a  special  sales 
and  use  tax  has  been  levied  in  the  counties 
shown  on  the  attached  schedule.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  county  and  state  laws 
are  the  same  except  for  the  rates  of  tax. 
The  Department  of  Revenu?  has  been  made 
the  collecting  agency  for  the  counties.  If  you 


:]C^:^\^ 
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have  a  place  of  business  or  havi  salesznen 
who  solicit  orders  In  these  countfes  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  orders,  deliver  nttrchandlse 
P. OB.  point  of  origin  or  P.O.B.  c^stlnatlon, 
you  are  required  to  collect  the  taxland  remit 
same  to  this  omce  In  the  same  fianner  as 
your  state  tax. 

The  cities  shown  on  the  attached  schedule 
have  adopted  ordinances  levying  g  -ivllege  li- 
cense or  gross  receipts  tax  identl  jal  to  the 
State  Sales  Tax  Law  except  for  tl  e  rates  of 
tax.   By  special  acts  of  the  Legljature  the 


Department  of  Revenue  has  been 


County 


Bibb 

Blount 

Chilton 

Colbert 


Covington 

Crensnaw 

Cullman 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Hale 

Lawrence 

Limestone 

Marion 


made  the 


collecting  agency  for  the  cities.  If  you  have 
a  place  of  business  In  any  of  these  cities  you 
will  be  required  to  file  a  monthly  report  for 
each  and  pay  the  tax  to  this  office.  In  addi- 
tion, if  you  have  salesmen  who  solicit  orders 
In  any  of  these  cities  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
orders,  merchandise  Is  delivered  F.O.B.  desti- 
nation by  common  carrier  or  If  the  mer- 
chandise Is  delivered  by  seller's  equipment, 
you  will  be  required  to  file  the  return  and 
pay  the  tax. 

The  reports  are  due  on  or  before  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  month  following  the  month  In 


which  the  tax  accrues.  One  remittance  in 
payment  of  all  local  taxes  may  be  made;  how- 
ever, a  separate  report  Is  required  for  each 
tax. 

If  you  are  filing  reports  for  cities  and 
counties  involved,  please  disregard  this  no- 
tice. If  you  are  not,  please  let  us  know  the 
ones  In  which  you  will  be  doing  business  u 
outlined  and  we  will  forward  the  necessary 
forms  for  reporting  the  tax. 

If  you  need  additional  information,  please 
contact  this  office. 


COUNTY  TAXES  ADMINISTERED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 


Kind  ol  tax 


Effective 


General  rate 


Automotive  rate 


Macliine  rate 


Sa  s  and  use. 

.-    do 

-.    do 

Sal  stax 


Um  ax. 
...  lo. 


July  1.1957     1  percent )<  ol  1  percent.... 

Oct.  1.1961     ....do do 

Dec.  1,1959    ....do do 

Oct  1.1962    Hot  1  percent ^ of  1  percent.... 


>{  ol  1  percent 

Do. 

Do. 
H  of  1  percent. 


Sale 


Perry,  school  district  No.  2. 
Pickens 


and  use 

-  lo 

lo 

do 

do '"I"!"!"!!] 

tax July 

and  use Mar, 

Aug. 

July 

May 

_,  May 

do Nov. 

lo Aug. 


Sal 
Sal 

...fc... 
...  lo... 


^ 


City 


Abbeville Sali 

Poll 
Addison SaU 


Alexander  City Sale 

Aliceville Sale 


Polt  !  jurisdiction. 


Anniston Sale 


Ashford. 


Sals 

Polii 
Ashland Sale 


Ashville Sale 

Poll! 

Bay  Minelte Sale 

Polii 

Berry Sale 

Use, 

Bessemer Saltf 

Brev»ton 


Camp  Hill 
Carrollton 

Polid .. 

Chatom Saleftax 

Citronelle 

Pohc 


Columbiana „    Salei  lax 


Polii 


do 

...  June  1,1963 
..  Jan.  1.1962 
..  Oct  1.1961 
..  Nov.  15.1961 
...  Feb.  1,1962 
Oct     1. 1955 


(1  percent  gross  receipts— places  of  amusement) 
1  percent H  of  1  percent H  of  1  percent 


1957 

1959 

1957 

1949 

1963 

l,l%6 

1,1961 

1,1955 


,H  of  1  percent.. 

1  percent 

....do 

....do.. 

...-do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


..do... 

>j  Oil  percent 

do 

do 

J4  ol  1  percent 

Hoi  1  percent 

do 

do 

Hofl  percent 


2  percent 1  percent.. 

1  percent Hoi  1  percent. 

...  do Exempt 

H  of  1  percent Hiol  1  percent.. 


Do. 
H  of  1  percent 

Do. 

Do. 
Exempt 
H  of  1  percent. 

Do.  , 

00. 

Do. 
Exempt 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


CITY  TAXES  ADMINISTERED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE 


Kind  of  tax 


Effective 


General  rate 


Automotive  rate 


Machine  rate 


tax Aug.    1,1966 

jurisdiction 

tax...... Dec.     1.1963 


lax Aug.     1.1966 

and  use  tax Oct.     1,1961 


Polii  I  jurisdiction. 


and  use  tax. 
%»\A 

Poli(  I  jurisdiction. 

"--'tax 

jurisdiction. 
tax. 


Oct     1,1%4 

Jan.     1,1967 


PolK    jurisdiction... 


Jan.  1.1966 
j|jne"i.'i966 
Aug."i,'i965 
JulV'i."i966 
Apr"' "1.1962 


tax. 
jurisdiction. 

tax ... 

jurisdiction. 

tax 

IX 

fax ;    Nov.    1.1965 

-  0 May     1.1962 

Polii  1  jurisdiction.. 

Saleftax Nov.    1.1962" 

I Sept    1.19S5 

jurisdiction 

May     1,  i965 

Aug.    1.1965 

jurisdiction. 


1  percent \i  of  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent H  of  1  percent 

(>2  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent yi  ol  1  percent 

Hoi  1  percent Ho,  I  percent 

(K  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent ^ol  1  percent 

2  percent do 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Ho'  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hot  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Yi  ol  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent K  of  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent Hot  1  percent 

Hot  1  percent do 

1  percent do 

do do.. 


(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
Hoi  I  per 


0. 


jurisdiction. 


Jan.     1,1967 

"""""II""    Sept"i.'i96i 
"""!""I"I    J"an.""i."i966 


Dadeville Saleaax. 

Polio   jurisdiction. 
Daleville Salei  tax 

Polio   jurisdiction .    . 

Dora Sales  ax Mar.    1.  i966 

Polic  jurisdiction 

Double  Springs Sale;   ax Apr.    i  1960 

Use!  X 

East  Brewton Sale?  ax Sept    1.1963 

Poliq  jurisdiction 

Enterprise Saleftax July     1,1965 

Polio  jurisdiction 

Eufaula Sale;!  ax •: Jan.     i,i962 

\  July     1. 1933 

Police  iurisdiction. 


Eufaw Sales 

Police 

Fort  Payne Sales 

Police 

Gardendale Sales 


IX Oct.     1,1966 

u  risdiction 

X May     i.l936 

urisdiction 

X Oct      1.19S5 


Policei  urisdiction. 


Geneva Sales 

Use 
Georgiana Sales 

Police!-.. 
Geraldlne Sales  ax. 

Polici  jurisdiction 
Sales  !x...... July     1,1965 


X D--.    1,1951 

Use  t^  repealed Oct.     1.1983 

X. 

urisdiction 


Guin. 


Polic 


Jjne    1.1963 
June    1,1965 


jurisdiction. 


1  percent Hoi  1  percent. 

HoLl  percent H  ol  1  percent 

(.4  ot  the  above  rates.). 

1  percent H  of  1  percent 

do Hot  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hot  1  parcent 

('<;  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hof  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent J4  of  1  percent  

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hot  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent Hoi  1  percent 

H  of  1  percent do 

1  percent do 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent H  of  1  percent 

(h  ol  the  above  rates.) 

2  percent Hoi  1  percent 

1  percent do 

(Hot  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent %q\  1  percent 

(Hoi  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hot  1  pjrcent 

("iol  the  above  rates.) 
liotl  percent ';  jl  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  perce.l Jiol  1  percent    

Hot  1  percent do    

1  percent ',  rl  i  percent 

O  ,  a\  the  above  rates.) 

—  do Hoi  1  percent 

(!  y  ol  the  above  rates.) 

...do Ho  1  percen 

.'.;  of  1  percent Hot  1  percent 


.    H  of  1  percent 

H  of  1  percent 

M  of  1  percent 
H  ol  1  percent 

K  of  1  percent 
Do. 

H  of  1  percent 

34  of  1  percent 

Vi  of  1  percent 

]i  of  1  percent 

li  of  1  percent 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

H  of  1  percent 
H  of  1  percent 

H  of  1  percent 
\4  o>  1  percent 

1  percent 

H  of  1  percent 

^4  of  1  percent 

\i  of  1  percent 

H  ol  1  percent 
Do. 
Do. 

H  of  1  percent 

H  of  1  percent 
Do. 

M  of  1  percent 

H  of  1  percent 

>'4  of  1  percent. 

Hot  1  percent. 

Do. 
]-i  of  1  percent. 


H  of  1  percent 

H  of  1  percent 
H  of  1  percent 
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CONGIUibblONAL  RJECORD— HOLbl: 

CITY  TAXES  ADMINISTERED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE— Continued 
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City 


Kind  ol  tax 


Effective 


General  rate 


Automotive  rate 


Machine  rate 


Guntersville. 


Huckleburi  Sales  lax 

"'""""'* Police  jurisdiction. 

Haleyville Sales  and  use  tax. 


Sales  tax Feb. 

Police  jurisdiction 

May 


1, 1966    1  percent.. 


1,1%6 


Sales  tax 

Police  jurisdiction. 


Hamilton 

u,,,,.Ile  Sales  tax 

""'""* Police  jurisdiction 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Sept 
Sept 
Dec. 
Aug. 

.    Sept 


Henagar — 
Heflin 

Hueytown.. 
Jackson 

Kennedy... 
Kinston 


Sales  tax J«n- 

Police  jurisdiction 

Sales  tax June 

Police  jurisdiction 

Sales  tax Apr. 

do Dec. 

Police  jurisdiction -  — 

Sales  tax Oct- 

....do Oct- 

Police  jurisdiction 

Kjnoville  Sales  tax June 

■*'"*""* Police  jurisdiction 

ijttieville  Sales  tax Aug. 

••'""""* Police  jurisdiction -  — 

iBuisville  Salestax Oo'- 

""'""* Police  jurisdiction ---■■ 

1.,1-v  Salestax.     Oot 

' Police  jurisdiction 

Midfield Salestax May 

Millport ^« j7„'- 

Mlllrv  do ■""• 

"    ' Police  jurisdiction ---- 

Morris  Salestax May 

"°      Police  jurisdiction ---- 

MuscleShoals 1^1" '"--hV,„„- 

Police  jurisdiction 

Newton  Salestax Aug. 

"'  '" Police  jurisdiction 

Oxiord Sales  tax.. _^,     May 

Police  jurisdiction -   ■ 

02atk  Salestax "ec. 

Police  jurisdiction -■-- 

Phil  Campbell 1^1" '"-:-.■ 

Police  jurisdiction ---- 

Prattville I''," '"'.^^V.^n 

Police  jurisdiction ---- 

Salestax J*"- 

Police  jurisdiction 


1,1958 
1,1962 
1,1963 
1,1964 
1.1964 
1.1966 

"'i,'i962 

■i,"i967 

"i,"i965 


....do 

H  of  1  percent.. 

1  percent 

....do 

2  percent 

1  percent 

2  percent. 

1  percent 

H  ot  1  percent. 

2  percent 


Hot  1  percent Hot  1  percent 

(H  ot  the  above  rates.) 
H  of  1  percent H  of  )  Pf^ent 


1,1967 
1, 1965 

■i,"i965 
1,1966 


1  percent 

....do 

H  of  1  percent... 
1  percent 

....do 

....do 


1.1966    ....do. 


1.1966 


Ragland. 


D^  B3y  Salestax. 

Police  jurisdiction. 


May 


July 
June 
July 
July" 


1965 
i965 


.do. 


1.1965 


Relorm Sales  tax 

Police  juiisdiction.. 

Roanoke Salestax..  .. 

Police  jurisdiction.. 

Samson I"," '"-"h  V^n"- 

Police  jurisdiction.. 

Selma  Salestax  .... 

Police  jurisdiction.. 

Slocomb Salestax 

Use  tax 

Police  jurisdiction.. 

Tillassee Salestax.     . 

Police  jurisdiction -  — 

Toxey               Sales  tax...,.; Apr. 

Police  juiisdiction 

Traflord Sales  fax Apr. 

Police  juiisdiction ---- 

Troy                            Salestax  Sept 

Police  jurisdiction -  — 

Tuscumbia Salestax  .^.     June 

Police  jurisdiction -■■- 

Tuskegee                            Salestax      "O*- 

Poiice  jurisdiction -  — 

Uniontown Salestax          Apr. 

Police  jurisdiction ---- 

Valley  Head Salestax.          Aug. 

^°1^jP^~"::::::"::::::::::  oct:^;i965 

Police  jurisdiction it'"T".mc 

Wadlev                                               ---    Salestax July     1.1965 

Police  jurisdiction h.;'  i  i«s 

Warrior S'l"tax,.  ,     D«     1.1965 

Police  jurisdiction uii""nM7 

Wedowee Salestax.     .     May     1.1967 

Police  jurisdiction - .-.mc 

Wetumpka Salestax.          Dec.    1.1965 

Police  jurisdiction u.V"i  lOt? 

Wilsonville Salestax...     Mar     1.1967 

Poiice  jurisdiction 


Hot  1  percent H  of  1  percent 

1^4  of  1  percent Exempt 

....do Hof  1  ( 

H  of  1  percent 1  percent 

>i  of  1  percent Hot  1  percent 

u  of  1  percent 1  percent 

do  Hot  1  percent 

H  ot  1  percent 

"Hot  Tperc'ent 1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

J^of  1  percent K  ol  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Hof  1  percent Hot  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Yt  ol  1  percent Yt  of  1  percent 

\^  of  1  percent.. V*  of  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Hot  1  percent Hot  1  percent 

H  ol  1  percent Vt  of  1  percent 

(K'  ot  the  above  rates.) 

Hot!  percent Hof  1  percent 

0-2  Ol  the  above  rales.) 

H  oil  percent H  oil  percent H  ot  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

)i  ol  1  percent H  of  1  percent 

Oi  of  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent. 1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

li  of  1  percent. 

Hot  1  percent 

3.4  ol  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Hot  1  percent hof  1  percent ... 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent ^4  ol  1  percent .... 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

i.'i965    ....do kof  1  percent ... 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

>4  ol  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Hof  1  percent Hot  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent k' of  1  percent H  of  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Hot  1  percent H  of  1  percent 

(^2  ol  the  above  rates.) 

H  of  1  percent Hof  1  percent 

(''2  0!  the  above  rates.) 

1,1965    1  percent Hof  1  percent .—    Hof  1  percent 

•^  (H  of  the  above  rates.) 

Hot  1  percent H  of  1  percent 

hU  ot  1  percent.. M«  of  1  percent 

Hot  1  percent Hoi  1  percent. 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
Viof  1  percent K  of  1  percent 


1. 1966  1  percent.. 
1,1965  ....do.... 


1. 1967 
1. 1960 
1. 1967 


1. 1967 
"i,'i965 


1, 1965 
i.1965 


Hot  1  percent 

1  percent 

....do 


...do. 


1^4  ot  1  percent 
H  of  1  percent 
H  of  1  percent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1, 1965 
'i.'i966 


1.1964 


1  percent. 


1  percent.. 
1  percent. 


Feb.     1.1966    H  of  1  percent.... 

J4  of  1  percent 

1.1965    1  percent 


1  percent 
1  percent 


Oct     1,1966    1  percent 

i."i967 

1.1966 
"1.1965 
"1.1965 

1,1965 

1.1966 
"1.1966 


Vernon  

Vestavia  Hills. 


(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 
..    !i  ol  1  percent Ji  of  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent H  of  1  percent Jl  ?      5!['!"  " 

H  of  1  percent H  of  1  percent -..--..    3-5  of  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1^  ot  1  percent Mot  1  percent 

(H  oi  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent H  of  1  percent Hof  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
Hot  1  percent Ho' ''Percent H  ol  1  percent 

(H  ot  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent      H  of  1  percent M  of  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hoi  f  percent —    H  of  1  percent 

(H  tit  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Ji  of  1  percent  --•-■-    K  of  1  percent 

(>•■>  ol  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent I*  0!  i  percent. ....     "4  of  1  percent 

(H  ol  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent Hollp«rcent^ .....    Hof  1  percent. 

(H  0!  the  above  rales.) 

1  percent H  oil  percent       Jl^liS!'""- 

H  oil  percent H  of  1  percent .....    H  of  1  percent 

'  (H  ot  the  above  rates.) 

1  percent Hot  1  percent -      .    H  ol  1  percent 

(H  ot  the  above  rates.) 
Hot  1  percent ^  of  1  percent Ji  of  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
1  percent H  of  1  percent 1 4  of  1  percent 

(H  of  the  above  rates.) 
Ipercent H  of  1  percent H  of  1  percent 

(y.  of  the  above  rates.) 

Ipercent Hot  percent  1 Ipercent 

(Hot  the  above  rates.) 


SELL  PARTICIPATION  CERTIFI- 
CATES IN  FRENCH  WORLD  WAR  I 
DEBT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.AKFR    Ts  there  objection  to 


of    the    gentleman    from 


the    request 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent 
comments  about  the  inappropriateness 
of  De  Gaulle's  policies  in  light  of  an  out- 
standing $6.85  billion  World  War  I  debt 
to  the  United  States  has  elicited  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  throughout  the 
country  and  several  from  overseas. 


One  letter,  from  Joseph  M.  McCready, 
Jr.,  of  Wayne.  Pa.,  offered  an  interesting 
suggestion.  Mr.  McCready  proposed  that 
the  Treasury  Department  sell  participa- 
tion certificates,  a  new  technique  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  French  World  War  I 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

Such  sales,  even  at  less  than  the  full 
value  of  the  debt,  would  provide  this 
Government  with  funds  greatly  needed 
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at  this  time.  Such  sales  would  |ilso  place 
a  realistic  depreciated  value  oivthe  franc 
and  placing  the  debt  in  the  haiids  of  in- 
dividuals and  private  businesses  would 
make  collection  and  freezing  jof  French 
assets  easier  than  if  the  defit  remains 
with  our  Government. 

So  that  my  colleagues  migllt  have  an 
opportunity  to  contemplate"  Mr.  Mc- 
Cready's  interesting  suggestion,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarksj  I  wish  to 
include  his  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Decemb$»  10, 1967. 
Representative  Lester  Woi-ff, 
Congress   of   the    United   States  )of  America, 
House  Office  Building,  Wasfiington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff:  I  was  glad  to 
read  In  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  you 
were  the  only  sensible  man  ftmong  many 
who  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  against 
De  Gaulle  In  terms  of  the  actual  debt  owed 
this  country. 

This  country  faces  a  disaster.  De  Gaulle's 
attempt  to  destroy  this  country  In  every 
way  Is  like  the  attack  on  Peart  Harbor.  The 
Japanese  talked  peace  while  tSey  prepared, 
with  our  scrap  Imports,  for  war.  De  Gaulle 
talks  peace  while  he  collects  our  gold  to  wage 
war  to  devaluate  our  dollar  ami  throw  this 
entire  nation  and  all  others  <lho  rely  on 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  Into  chabs. 

Mr.  Congressman  I  suggest  th«t  you  and 
your  colleagues  Insist  that  Tljp  Treasury 
Department  Issue  certificates  of  debt  against 
the  French  Government  and  seg  them  at  a 
discount  of  80  cents  on  the  dollir  to  anyone 
who  will  buy  them — tourists,  bialness,  etc. 

That  Is  greatest  way  to  devalue  the 
"franc"  Instead  of  the  dollar.  6f  course  If 
De  Gaulla  refuses  to  honor  thers  Inform  our 
so  called  friends  In  the  west  l|  they  don't 
Join  us  through  banking  we  will  issue  certifi- 
cates of  debt  against  their  de^t  to  us,  or 
refusp,  as  they  have,  to  permit  siny  gold  to 
leave  this  country  until  all  de&ts  are  paid. 

The  American  people  are  walUng  for  lead- 
ership with  guts.  I  hope  you  re«^  this. 
Sincerely,  J 

JOS.   M.   MO&READY.   Jr. 


THE  DANGER  OF  DISASTROUS  POL- 
LUTTON  ACCroEN5"S 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  > 

There  was  no  objection.       ^ 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speakefr  this  morn- 
ing the  New  York  Times  -carried  the 
story  of  a  potential  disaster  which,  luck- 
ily, did  not  occur.  Two  huge  oil  tankers 
became  stranded  almost  simultaneously 
off  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  carrying  a  total  of  100,000  tons 
of  heavy  petroleum.  If  these  two  vessels, 
wallowing  in  sandbanks  for  nearly  48 
hours,  had  been  struck  by  high  winds 
or  waves,  massive  oil  pollution  could  have 
affected  100  miles  of  the  U.S.  coastline. 

With  the  horrifying  example  of  the 
giant  Torrey  Canyon  tanker,  which 
spewed  thousands  of  tons  of  oil  on  the 
British  coast  this  spring,  we  wonder  how 
thl.s  accident  could  have  occurred.  In- 
cidents of  this  type,  both  here  and 
abroad,  raise  a  number  of  questions.  Do 
these  huge  vessels  follow  routes  which 
insure  against  the  possibiHty  of  col- 
lision or  stranding?   Ave   their  naviga- 


tional instruments  adequate  for  guiding 
them  in  fog  or  in  congested  areas?  In 
view  of  their  problems  of  steering  or 
stopping  in  emergencies,  do  adequate 
maps  and  charts  exist  to  identify  haz- 
ards which  the  new,  larger  size  ships 
must  avoid? 

Last  May,  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Transportation  to  prepare  a  report 
on  how  to  avert  tanker  casualties  of  this 
type,  and  how  to  ameliorate  any  pollu- 
tion which  may  occur.  This  report  was 
due  in  90  days,  but  we  have  waited  over 
7  months  for  it  to  appear. 

I  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
any  longer.  Tankers  now  represent  40 
percent  of  the  ocean  traffic  along  our 
busy  coasts.  The  danger  of  disastrous 
pollution  accidents  increases  every  day. 
I  am  now  preparing  legislation  which 
will  Initiate  Government  action  to  avert 
such  accidents  and  to  cope  with  them 
forcefully  when  they  happen. 

For  the  interest  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  I  am  including  the  story  of 
this  morning's  close  brush  with  disaster 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
main mindful  of  the  need  for  very  early 
action  to  head  off  future  incidents  of 
this  sort. 

On.  Tanker  Freed  Here,  Eniiing  2  Dats 

OP    Anxiett 

(By  George  Home) 

A  760-foot  tanker  with  40,000  tons  of  fuel 
oU  was  freed  late  yesterday  from  a  sand  bank 
in  New  York  Harbor  after  giving  Federal  pol- 
lution authorities  and  port  officials  two  days 
of  watchful  anxiety. 

"Nobody  wanted  to  push  the  panic  button, 
but  it  could  have  been  serious,  and  every- 
one, of  coiu-se,  thought  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon," said  Paul  Resnlck.  public  Information 
officer  for  the  regional  office  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration.  His 
statemert  was  made  in  behalf  of  Paul  De 
Falco,  director  of  the  administration  In  this 
area. 

The  974-foot  Torrey  Canyon  went  aground 
near  the  ScUly  Islands  off  the  English  Coast 
last  March,  spilling  oil  that  spread  to  beaches 
and  caused  widespread  damage. 

MOan.     SHIP     STUCK 

The  ship  that  was  freed  j-esterday  was  the 
53,657-ton  Wapello,  owned  by  Mobil  OU  Cor- 
poration, Inbound  with  No.  6  heating  oil  from 
Naples,  Italy. 

She  went  hard  aground  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  Mobil  teams,  working  with  tug- 
boats, tried  several  times  to  free  her.  It  was 
only  after  nearly  a  fourth  of  her  petroleum 
load  had  been  pumped  into  another  vessel 
that  the  efforts  were  successful. 

Moran  Towing  and  Transportation  Com- 
pany said  last  night  that  four  tugboats  had 
pulled  the  ship  free  at  4:20  P.M.  "Just  about 
at  high  water."  They  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  pull  her  free  at  high  tide  earlier  In  the 
day. 

The  location  of  the  gn^ounding  was  between 
Buoys  No.  2  and  4  in  Sandy  Hook  Channel, 
not  far  from  the  tip  of  Sandy  Hook. 

Mr.  Resnlck  said  that  reports  of  stormy 
weather  for  later  today  added  to  the  concern 
of  the  department,  and  that  "everyo.ie"  was 
relieved  when  the  ship  was  freed. 

"It  had  us  scared  for  a  while,"  he  said. 
"The  Coast  Guard,  the  towing  company,  of- 
ficials of  Mobil  Oil  all  were  extremely  coop- 
erative. The  Mobil  people  certainly  deserve 
commendation." 

danger   discounted 
Officials   at  Mobil  said    that   actually  the 
tanker  was  never  In  any  danger. 


An  unu.";ual  feature  of  the  offloading,  as 
tankermeu  termed  the  oil  removal  process, 
was  the  use  of  another  tanker  as  a  lighter'. 
Despite  relatively  shallow  water,  tugs 
brought  the  604-foot  tanker  Socony-Vacuum 
alongside  the  Wapello,  and  she  took  on  about 
60,000  barrels  of  the  original  286,000-barrel 
cargo. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  week  for  the  com- 
pany. Another  company  tanker,  the  Waneta, 
754  feet  long  and  listed  at  51,646  deadweight 
tons,  went  hard  aground  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  near  Northville,  at  noon 
Tuesday.  She  was  inbound  to  a  nearby  termi- 
nal with  50,000  tons  of  heating  oil  from 
Veneeuela. 

Tugs  freed  her  at  7  a.m.  yesterday. 

Neither  tanker  was  believed  to  have  suf- 
fered any  damage.  Last  night,  the  Wapello 
was  at  an  anchorage  off  Stapleton,  S.I..  and 
will  proceed  to  Port  Reading,  N.J.,  north  of 
Perth  Amboy,  sometime  today. 

Both  tankers  are  listed  In  Lloyd's  Register 
as  owned  by  Iberian  Tanker  Company,  of 
Panama,  and  both  fly  the  Panamanian  flag. 
The  Iberian  concern  is  wholly  owned  by 
Mobil. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 
CONTROLS  NECESSARY 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  got  some 
action  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture yesterday — but  not  enough. 

Two  weeks  ago.  after  they  had  experi- 
enced an  uncontrolled  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  England  and  Wales. 
I  Immediately  contacted  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  asked  what  special 
precautions  were  being  taken  to  prevent 
this  dreaded  di-sease  f:om  getting  a  start 
in  this  country.  I  also  took  to  the  House 
floor  to  spread  the  alarm  of  wliat  could 
happen  unless  special  precautions  were 
taken. 

I  waited  2  weeks  and  heprd  nothing. 
Assuming  It  was  this  same  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Briti.sh  Government  that 
permitted  the  outbreak  there,  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  introduced  a  House 
resolution  stating  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  imports  of  red  meat 
should  be  embargoed  from  any  country 
whatever  until  such  exporting  country 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  Presi- 
dent that  It  was  free  from  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

Yesterday  some  35  other  Members  of 
the  House  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
this  same  resolution. 

Last  evening  we  got  some  pction.  Just 
before  closing  time  the  Department 
hand-delivered  a  tranquillzing  paper  on 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  what  the 
Department  was  doing  to  prevent  its 
spread  into  this  country. 

One  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  9, 
Pp.rt  94  deals  speciflcally  with  prohibited  Im- 
portations from  countries  In  which  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  exists.  The  Department 
prohibits  the  Importation  of  domestic  rumi- 
nants and  swine,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
meat=i  from  anv  country  where  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  Is  known  to  exist. 


This  is  good,  but  I  am  afraid  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  statement  "im- 
portation from  any  country  where 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  known  to 
exist"  is  not  sufficient  protection.  Eng- 
land did  this,  too,  and  even  in  doing  It 
mere,  disease  crept  in.  They  have  it. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  burden  of 
proof  should  be  placed  upon  the  export- 
ing country  to  prove — and  to  continue  to 
prove— if  they  wish  to  export  into  this 
countrj',  that  they  are  clean  and  free 
from  the  disease.  If  they  cannot  so 
certify,  then  we  should  require  that  the 
meat  be  cooked,  or  processed,  as  we  now 
require  from  most  South  American 
countries. 

This  is  serious  business.  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  are  talking  about  the  largest  indus- 
trj-  in  America,  the  livestock  industry. 
We  are  talking  about  the  life-giving  food 
for  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

Are  we  asking  too  much  when  we  ask 
for  complete,  alert  protection? 


the  President's  tendency  to  list  all  of  the 
sD-called  accomplishments  of  his  admin- 
istration every  chance  he  gets,  these 
words  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher  might 
be  appropriate: 

A  proud  man  is  seldom  a  grateful  man,  for 
he  never  thinks  he  gets  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves. 


THE  THIN  LINE 


PRIDE   GOETH   BEFORE 
DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent^ to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEH^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

niinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  politi- 
cians, I  suspect  we  are  all  in  agreement 
tiiat  a  little  pride  in  our  makeup  is  neces- 
sary as  a  motivatinrr  force  in  the  carrj'- 
In?  O'jt  of  our  duties  and  respon-'^iblMties 
as  public  servants.  While  some  little  pride 
may  be  a  v;rtue,  too  much  pride  can  br- 
come  a  vice,  and  we  ought  to  resist  the 
tempt.ition  of  advertising  our  wares  to  an 
excessive  degree. 

I  was  unab'.e  to  hear  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  the  union  convention 
in  Florida  the  other  night,  but  did  read 
the  complete  text  in  the  papers  yester- 
day and  It  was  interesting  to  me  that  the 
pronoun  I  appears  no  less  than  50  times 
in  his  remarks.  In  fact  for  some  months 
now  every  time  the  President  has  ap- 
peared on  television  or  conducted  a  press 
conference,  the  pronoun  I  appears  so 
many  times  as  to  become  a  bit  disgust- 
ing. It  would  seem  the  President  is  the 
only  person  in  the  country  who  is  con- 
cerned about  our  people  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  Piesident's  favorite  Biblical  verse 
appears  to  be  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
"Come,  let  us  rea.son  together,"  but  in 
view  of  his  performance  this  past  year.  I 
might  suggest  he  give  attention  to 
Proverbs,  chapter  16,  verse  18.  which 
reads: 

Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an 
hauchty  spirit  before  a  fall. 

Or  the  first  verse  of  Proverbs,  chapter 


27: 

Boast  not  thyself  of  tomorrow,  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

Whether  or  not  this  has  any  applica- 
tion to  the  campaign  next  year,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklalioma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
that  our  outgoing  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  has  drawn  a  thin 
line  around  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Ameiicans. 

The  delicate  balance  of  terror  which 
Secretary  McNamara  and  others  in  this 
administration  keep  referring  to  in  their 
ivory  tower  hopes  of  achieving  some 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
cern'ng  the  Russian  expansion  of  their 
antiballistic  missile  systems,  has  in- 
creased rapidly  with  the  discovery  that 
the  Red  Chinese  are  now  equipping  its 
two  largest  submarines  with  launchers 
for  nuclear  missiles. 

On  March  2,  1967,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara stated  during  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  hearings  on  mili- 
tary posture: 

It  appears  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  could 
deploy  a  significant  number  of  operational 
ICBMs  before  the  mid  1970-s.  or  that  those 
ICBM's  would  have  great  reliability,  speed 
of  response,  or  substantial  protection  against 
attack. 

Secretary  McNamara  further  stated 
during  the  same  hearings: 

with  respect  to  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  possible  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
attack,  the  leadtime  required  for  China  to 
develop  a  significant  ICBM  force  Is  greater 
than  that  required  for  deployment  of  our 
defense — therefore  the  Chinese  threat  In  It- 
self would  not  dictate  the  production  of  an 
ABM  system  at  this  time. 

However,  on  September  19,  1967,  the 
latter  decision  was  made,  and  the  Secre- 
tary announced  that  the  United  States 
will  start  building  a  thin-line  antibal- 
listic missile  defense  system  primarily 
to  guard  against  a  Chinese  attack.  The 
considerations  of  possible  irrational  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Secretary  said,  provided  "marginal 
grounds  for  concluding"  that  a  light,  or 
thin  missile  defense  was  "prudent." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  determination 
by  the  present  Secretar>'  of  Defense  not 
to  change  his  mind  once  he  has  opted 
on  his  decisions,  and  in  light  of  the 
growing  Red  Chinese  nuclear  develop- 
ments and  delivery  systems,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  reached  its  11th 

hour. 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  Chinese 
have  acquired  a  nuclear  delivers'  capa- 
bility far  in  advance  of  the  mld-70"s,  if 
only  from  submarines,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  achieved  what  amounts 


to  parity  or  superiority  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  time  has  come  to  place  Communist 
China  on  notice,  through  reaffirmation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  the 
new  Chinese  long-range  submarines — 
equipped  with  nuclear  missile  launch- 
ers— would  be  subject  to  immediate  de- 
struction if  they  seek  to  enter  waters 
within  missile  range  of  the  American 
continent. 

Just  as  we  ordered  the  Soviet  missDes 
removed  from  Cuba  in  1962,  because  of 
their  obviously  hostile  disposition,  we 
must  take  a  firm  stand  now  against  the 
apparent  Chinese  intention  to  practice 
nuclear  blackmail  off  our  coasts.  We  were 
then  fully  prepared  to  bomb  the  missile 
launching  sites  had  the  Russians  not  re- 
moved their  offensive  weapons  from 
Cuba. 

I  can  see  no  real  difference  between 
missile  launching  sites  and  missile 
launching  submarines.  The  Chinese 
Communists,  if  an>i:hing,  are  less  respon- 
sible and  more  dangerous  than  even  the 
Russians  or  Cubans. 

The  Chinese  intention  is  obviously  to 
improve  their  bargaining  position  and 
to  inhibit  American  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons should  China  become  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  submarines,  soon 
to  become  operational,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Chinese  to  make  a  nu- 
clear strike  on  the  United  States  years 
before  their  intercontinental  missiles  are 

perfected. 

We  must  not  allow  the  Chinese  to  con- 
front us  with  a  fait  accompli.  It  would 
be  our  distinct  disadvantage  to  wait  im- 
til  their  submailnes  emerge  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  Our  intentions  must 
be  clearly  stated  now  so  that  there  will 
be  no  miscalculation  in  Peking. 

The  United  States  does  not  regard 
Communist  China  as  a  lawful  regime. 
Peking  has  openly  declared  its  desire  for 
the  destruction  of  our  countrj'.  It  is  tm- 
thinkable  that  we  would  permit  Chinese 
nuclear  missiles  within  range  of  our 
shores — whether  the  missiles  are  in  Cuba, 
aboard  submarines,  or  even  on  fishing 
boats  or  samr>ans. 

The  administration  must  ser\'e  firm 
notice  on  Peking  and  is.su->  appropriate 
orders  to  antisubmarine  warfare  experts 
of  our  Na\T.  This  should  be  done  by  re- 
asserting the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedent  established 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Americans  cannot  regard  with  equa- 
nimity the  news  that  China  has  already 
equipped  two  of  its  largest  ."submarines 
with  launchers  for  nuclear  missiles. 

The  U.S.  Nav>'  is  reported  to  have  evi- 
dence that  three  vertical  launching  tubes 
capable  of  hurling  missiles  380  miles  have 
been  placed  aboard  each  of  the  subma- 
rines, now  nearing  completion  at  Dalren 
in  southern  Manchuria.  This  was  ap- 
proximately the  range  of  a  nuclear- 
tipned  missile  the  Chinese  claimed  to 
have  successfully  tested  on  October  27. 
1966. 

It  is  assumed  that  tha  Chinese  would 
lo<!«  no  time  in  threatening  us  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  a  position  to  bring  the  United 
States  under  nuclear  attack. 

The  Chinese  submarines  are  reported 
patterned  after  the  Russian  G-2  type. 
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capable  of  45,500  mile  loundHrips  with- 
out refueling.  The  Chinese  are  also 
known  to  have  21  smaller  submarines 
that  could  reach  U.S.  waters  and  det- 
onate nuclear  devices  at  sb&  in  such 
manner  that  prevailing  winds  would  car- 
ry the  radio  activity  from  Ihe  Pacific 
coast  across  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration's  thin 
line  can  soon  become  a  nooae  if  it  does 
not  move  immediately  to  make  our  in- 
tentions fully  known  to  Peking.  This  ad- 
ministration must  aw;t  now.     4 


SPEECH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WIL- 
LIAM B.  WIDNALL  HAILISG  JOHN- 
SON ADMINISTRATI(»f  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT CONCEDING  RE- 
PUBLICAN ARGUMENTS  ON  PAR- 
TICIPATION CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  holiday  season^  yesterday 
the  Johnson  administration  placed  a 
giant-sized  gift  under  my  tree  and  that 
of  every  American  who  is  concerned 
about  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  budget 
glmmickery.  Yesterday  the  asdmlnistra- 
tlon  announced  that  it  was  accepting  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Budget  Concepts, 
starting  with  next  year's  budget,  includ- 
ing the  treatment  of  participation  cer- 
tificate receipts.  While  long  overdue,  this 
action  nevertheless  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1.  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford!  for  their  unttering  efforts 
leading  up  to  yesterday's  announcement. 
Time  and  time  again  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  we  have  pointed  out  the  dangers 
associated  with  increased  billions  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  being  hidden  by  the  so- 
called  sale  of  these  Government  guaran- 
teed credit  instruments  for  the  sake  of 
sugar-coating  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget,  the  Federal  deficit,  and  running 
around  the  debt  limit.  Time  and  time 
again  we  have  warned  that  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates  did  not  con- 
stitute a  bona  fide  sale  at  all,  because  the 
Government  continued  to  own  and  take 
full  responsibility  for  losses  on  the  as- 
sets pooled.  Over  and  over  again  we  em- 
phasized that  the  participation  certifi- 
cate was  the  most  expensive  means 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
raise  funds;  that  It  would  add  greater 
pressures  to  the  upward  spiral  of  interest 
rates.  The  recent  FNMA  participation 
certificate  sale  resulted  in  the  Govern- 
ment paying  a  whopping  6.4  percent  in- 
terest cost,  the  highest  rate  on  Govern- 
ment credit  in  a  century. 

Each  and  every  time  the  Democratic 
leadership  vigorously  denied  these 
charges.  Now  that  the  Captain  has  aban- 


doned the  ship,  I  assume  these  denials 
here  in  the  Congress  will  fade  away. 

Below  I  include  two  articles  from  the 
Nation's  press  pertinent  to  the  issue: 

jProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  14, 
19671 

Johnson  BtTDOET  To  Follow  New  Form, 
Even  Though  It  Shows  Higher  Spend- 
ing Requests 

Washington. — President  Johnson  decided 
that  his  next  budget  will  follow  a  brand  new 
format,  even  though  this  assures  the  spend- 
ing requests  It  shows  will  be  about  $50  bil- 
lion higher  than  under  the  present  form. 

Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze,  after 
meeting  with  the  President  yesterday,  an- 
nounced that  most  of  the  major  changes  rec- 
ommended a  few  months  ago  by  a  special  re- 
form commission  will  be  used  In  the  financial 
plan  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July  1; 
It's  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  late  Jan- 
uary or  early  February. 

In  a  major  concession  to  critics  who  have 
charged  "gimmickry"  In  the  existing  ap- 
proaches, the  new  budget  will  show  sales  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association's 
participation  certificates  as  a  means  of  fi- 
nancing the  deficit,  as  additional  Issues  of 
I'reasury  securities  are  treated  now.  Thus 
Mr.  Schultze  and  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
abandoned  their  previous  position  that  the 
proceeds  of  these  certificates  represent  sales 
of  Government  assets  that  shrink  both  the 
spending  total  and  the  deficit. 

The  commission,  which  was  headed  by 
David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Chicago, 
had  argued  strongly  that  participation,  cer- 
tificate sales  aren't  really  sales  of  assets,  be- 
cause the  Government  continues  to  own  and 
take  full  responsibility  for  losses  on  the 
mortgages  pooled  behind  the  certificates.  At 
the  current  rate,  the  change  automatically 
adds  about  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  to  the 
annual  spending  and  deficit  totals  that  would 
otherwise  be  reported. 

The  biggest  change,  however,  will  come 
through  Inclusion  of  some  $45  billion  a  year 
of  income  and  outgo  of  the  huge  trust  funds 
through  which  Social  Security,  highway  aid 
and  a  range  of  other  activities  are  channeled. 
The  commonly  cited  "administrative  budget" 
version  excludes  these  on  grounds  that  the 
funds  aren't  directly  under  the  President's 
control.  Since  the  trust  funds  frequently  op- 
erate at  a  surplus,  their  Inclusion  could  serve 
to  somewhat  reduce  the  total  deficit  that 
otherwise  would  be  reported. 

adjustment  in  public  thinking 
BeciUi.se  receipts  and  .spending  will  be  "sig- 
nificantly higher  under  the  new  concepts." 
Mr.  Schultze  commented,  the  "much  more 
comprehensive"  new  format  will  "require 
some  adjustment  In  public  thinking  about 
Government  finances." 

If  the  President's  proposal  last  January 
had  been  presented  In  the  new  "unified" 
budget  approach,  the  spending  total  would 
have  been  $175.5  billion  Instead  of  the  $135 
billion  actually  proposed  then  on  the  admin- 
istrative budget  basis.  The  revenue  total 
would  have  been  $165.2  billion  Instead  of 
$126.9  billion,  and  the  deficit  would  have 
been  $10.3  billion  Instead  of  the  $8.1  billion 
projected  at  the  time  on  the  old  basis;  since 
then,  the  administrative  budget  deficit  has 
been  re-estlmated  at  around  $20  billion  un- 
less It's  reduced  by  an  Income-tax  Increase. 
The  new  version  Is  expected  to  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  objections  of  an- 
alysts In  and  out  of  the  Government  that  the 
administrative  budget  was  almost  meaning- 
less as  a  guide  to  the  Impact  the  Government 
expects  to  have  on  the  economy  and  on 
financial  markets.  For  this  reason,  the  "na- 
tional Income  accounts"  version  waa  often 
preferred  for  measuring  stimulus  or  restraint 
on  the  economy,  and  the  "cash  budget"  waa 
prized  mostly  for  Its  measuring  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing  needs. 


The  national  income  accounts  version, 
often  expressed  In  terms  of  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate.  Includes  trust-fund 
activities  but  omits  financial  transactions 
such  as  loans  and  partlclpatlon-certlflcat« 
sales.  The  cash  budget  Includes  trust-fund 
operations  as  well  as  lending,  but  has  treated 
participation-certificate  sales  In  the  same 
way  the  administrative  budget  does. 

SMOOTHINO   the    transition 

The  budgets  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
the  past  one,  as  well  as  for  the  next  one,  wui 
be  shown  In  the  new  format,  the  bureau  said, 
but  added  that  It  will  present  summaries  of 
all  three  old  versions  to  help  smooth  the 
transition. 

To  satisfy  economists  who  contend  that 
Federal  lending  doesn't  have  the  same  Im- 
pact on  private  production  as  direct  Federal 
spending  does,  the  new  version  will  show  a 
sub-total  "spending  accounts"  deficit  that 
excludes  lending;  this  would  be  most  nearly 
akin  to  the  national  Income  accounts  ver- 
sion. The  total  deficit  that  reflects  both  the 
lending  and  spending  accounts  -ould  be 
closer  to  the  concept  of  the  cash  budget. 

The  changes  to  be  made  In  the  next  budget 
represent  "virtually  all  of  the  basic  changes" 
the  commission  recommended  that  can  be 
adopted  swiftly,  the  bureau  said.  Mr.  Schultze 
added  that  It  may  take  about  two  years  before 
It  can  apply  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
plete switchover  from  the  cash  basis  to  the 
"accrual"  method  of  accounting  used  by 
most  corporations.  Also,  he  said,  It  will  take 
more  time  to  work  out  a  means  of  showing 
the  subsidy  element  Involved  In  Federal  loans 
made  at  a  lower  Interest  rate  than  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  pay  on  Its  borrowings. 

Also  in  line  with  the  commission's  position, 
though,  the  bureau  said  the  new  format  will 
give  more  promise  to  the  appropriations  and 
other  actions  requested  of  Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  14, 

1967 1 

New   "Unified"  Budget  To   Replace  Thrct 

Old  Ones 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

The  Administration  announced  yesterday 
sweeping  changes  In  the  budget  to  be  pre- 
sented In  January  to  make  It  more  imder- 
standable  to  the  Congress  and  public. 

The  new  "unified"  budget  will  replace 
three  different  accounting  statements  which 
critics  say  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  en- 
lighten. 

It  will  also  break  down  Federal  lending  and 
spending  Into  separate  accounts. 

In  accepting  virtually  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  presidential  commission, 
the  Administration  gave  in  on  the  contro- 
versial Issue  of  participation  certificates. 

These  are  shares  In  {xxiled  government  fi- 
nancial afsets,  such  as  home  mortgages  and 
educational  loans,  which  it  sells  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  now  subtracts  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales  from  Federal  expenditures  rather  than 
adding  them  to  receipts.  Congressional  crit- 
ics, mostly  Republicans,  have  attacked  this 
as  a  fiscal  gimmick  to  make  Federal  spending 
appear  less  than  It  really  is. 

In  Its  October  report,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts  supported  the 
critics,  recommending  that  participation  cer- 
tificates be  treated  as  a  means  of  financing 
rather  than  a  reduction  in  expenditures.  Two 
members,  Treasur;.  •'  tary  Henry  H.  Fowler 
and  Budget  Direct  •  arles  L.  Schultze.  dis- 
sented. It  w.as  the  on      dissent  In  the  report 

Yesterday,  however,  Schultze  revealed  that 
he  and  Fowler  subsequently  recommended 
that  the  basic  proposals  In  the  report  br 
adopted  as  a  whole  and  President  Johnson 
assented. 

The  new  unified  budget  will  carry  far  high- 
er spending  and  revenue  totals,  and  possibly 
deficits  as  well,  than  the  familiar  administra- 
tive budget.  The  latter  omits  the  hune  trust 
funds  for  social  security  and  other  programs, 
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which  will  be  Included  under  the  new  oon- 

Noting  this,  Schultze  said  yesterday  that 
"the  (fiscal)  1969  presentation  will  require 
jome  adjustment  in  public  thinking  about 
Government  finances." 

The  unified  concept  will  also  replace  the 
consoUdated  cash  budget,  to  which  It  Is  most 
similar,  and  the  National  Income  Accounts 
budget.  Both  include  the  trust  funds  but  the 
ITIA  budget  omits  lending  transactions,  which 
will  be  part  of  the  new  accounting. 

Schultze  said  two  salient  features  of  the 
report  will  not  be  Incorporated  next  year  but 
made  cle.ir  they  are  being  deferred  only  un- 
til the  Government  can  change  over  Its  ac- 
counting procedures. 

One  Is  the  recommended  changeover  from 
a  cash  to  an  accrual  method  of  bookkeeping, 
now  included  under  the  NIA  budget,  which 
purportedly  gives  a  clearer  picture  of  the  Im- 
pact of  taxation  and  spending  on  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  other  would  require  separate  Identi- 
fication of  subsidies  In  Federal  direct  loan 
programs. 

THE    NATURE    OF    EXTREMISM    IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  during 
these  last  few  days  before  adjournment 
to  express  my  deep  concern  and  disap- 
pointment over  our  collective  failure, 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  to  "face 
up"  to  the  hatemongers  at  work  In 
America.  • 

I  refer  specifically  to  those  misguided 
misfits  and  malcontents  among  us  who 
continue  unabated  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
hatred  and  violence  across  our  land  and 
who.  with  relative  impunity,  have  taken 
to  traveling  abroad  to  teach  their  vile 
brand  of  lawlessness  and  to  seek  support 
for  their  treacherous  cause,  which  I  am 
convinced  is  more  serious  than  our  peo- 
ple realize  or  have  been  told. 

These  extremists,  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sent a  cancerouslike  growth  that  is  cast- 
ing a  shameful  blight  on  our  Nation 
at  a  time  when  we  are  already  sensing  a 
national  frustration  and  disappointment 

iver  so  many  seemingly  unsolvable 
foreign  and  domestic  problems.  In  my 
trips  back  to  California's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  from  my  mall  and  a 
recent  questionnaire,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  people  I  represent  are  more  con- 
cerned about  this  new  wave  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence  in  America  than  they 
are  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

During  this  session,  legislation  pri- 
marily Intended  to  curb  lawlessness  and 
disrespect  toward  our  Nation  and  its 
'.aws,  has  either  been  grossly  "watered 
down"  or  has  failed  to  reach  final  pas- 
sage. The  antlriot  bill  Is  a  case  in  point. 
Here  was  legislation  which  would  have 

:nade  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  State 

borders  for  the  purpo.se  of  Inciting  a  riot, 

but  after  clearing  the  House,  is  now- 
stalemated   in   the   Senate.   Frankly,    I 

believe  all  Americans  are  going  to  have 

to  more  vigorously  express  their  concern 


in  this  matter  because  our  society  has 
failed  to  face  up  to  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  America  today. 

I,  for  one,  however,  do  not  intend  to 
wait  for  the  legislative  process  to  catch 
up  to  and  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
national  disgrace.  That  is  just  how  se- 
rious I  think  this  problem  is.  Our  fore- 
fathers did  not  create,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  the  very  best  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  to  serve  mankind,  so  that  a 
bunch  of  self-serving  extremists  could 
tear  it  down  and  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
idly  by  and  witness  its  destruction.  In- 
stead, I  intend  to  take  this  case  to  the 
people  and  attempt  to  give  them  the 
facts  and  the  simple  truth  about  this 
menace.  And  I  shall  be  asking  them  to 
unite  and  speak  with  one  voice  in  de- 
manding legislation  and  stronger  laws 
at  every  level  of  government  to  meet  this 
threat  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  national 
fiber. 

During  this  brief  respite  from  our  work 
here  in  the  Capitol,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  examine  once 
again,  the  words  and  deeds  of  such  men 
as  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael,  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  H.  Rap 
Brown,  and  those  of  their  ilk  who  are 
making  a  legend  of  hate  In  America  and 
a  shameful  mockery  out  of  democracy, 
justice,  and  free  .•speech.  For.  behind 
them,  can  be  seen  the  sad  memories  of 
a  fallen  President,  the  dreadful  symbol 
of  nazism,  a  score  of  burning  American 
cities  under  seige,  and  a  "call  to  arms" 
for  "guerrilla  warfare"  through  the 
United  States. 

While  we  seldom  think  of  these  "social 
rejects"  as  an  alliance  of  any  kind,  the 
fact  remains — that  they  are  all  "working 
the  same  side  of  the  street."  Their  goal 
is  a  takeover,  by  force.  In  America,  and 
their  method  is  to  Incite  Americans  to 
hate  their  fellow  Americans. 

To  this  end,  I  submit  that  they  have 
already  been  permitted  the  luxury  of  too 
much  success,  and  I  can  only  wonder 
what  the  future  holds  in  store  unless  and 
until  we  learn  to  deal  with  them  more 
effectively  than  we  have  to  date.  In  my 
judgment,  this  new  and  inflammable 
breed  of  extremists  in  America  must  be 
stopped  quickly  a-.id  decisively. 


NEXT  TO  THE  CHURCHES,   CREDIT 

UNIONS  PROVIDE  THE  GREATEST 

GOOD  TO  HUMANITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  into  law  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  Nation's  credit  unions  to 

modernize  their  operations  and  to 
provide  greater  service  to  their  members. 
In  addition,  this  act  will  greatly  aid  the 
establishment  of  overseas  credit  unions 
on  military  installations.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  have  credit 
union  service  for  our  militan,-  men 
throughout  the  world.  The  establishment 


of  these  overseas  credit  unions  will.  I  am 
convinced,  protect  the  American  service- 
men from  the  loan  sharking  operations 
which  have  been  uncovered  in  investiga- 
tions by  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  the  result  of  an 
omnibus  bill,  H.R.  13489,  introduced  on 
October  12,  1967. 

While  this  legislation  applies  to  only 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  serve  as  a  model  and  as  a 
guide  for  State-chartered  credit  imlons. 
today,  there  are  more  than  23,000  Federal 
and  State-chartered  credit  unions  in 
operation  in  this  country  embracing 
more  than  18  million  members.  These 
credit  unions  have  total  assets  of  more 
than  $12  billion.  Thus,  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  there  are  more  credit  unions  in 
this  country  than  all  other  financial  In- 
stitutions combined.  And,  not  only  do 
credit  unions  comprise  our  largest  group 
of  financial  institutions,  but  they  are  also 
the  fastest  growing,  with  hundreds  of 
new  credit  vmions  being  chartered  each 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  credit 
unions,  next  to  the  church,  provide  the 
greatest  good  to  hiunanity.  Credit  unions 
have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
in  this  coimtrj',  and  I  was  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  on  hand  when  the 
President  signed  this  legislation  into  law 
Wednesday. 

President  Johnson  has  always  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  credit  unions  and 
his  remarks  at  the  signing  ceremony  re- 
flect his  deep  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  credit  union  movement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  op  the  President  at  the  SIG^nNO 
OF  the  Omnibus  CEEDrr  Union  Bill,  De- 
cember 13, 1967 

Members  of  the  Congress,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen: 

We  have  come  here  this  afternoon  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  credit  unions — some 
of  the  little-known  building  blocks  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  credit  union  story  tells  of  do-it-your- 
self progress,  of  thrift  and  of  voluntary  co- 
operation that  Is  put  to  work  for  the  good 
of  America. 

Half  of  the  nation's  23,000  credit  unlona 
are  chartered  and  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Government — the  other  half  are  supervised 
by  the  States. 

But  the  members — and  no  one  else — own 
and  operate  these  credit  unions. 

In  plants,  in  offices.  In  fraternal  organi- 
zations, and  military  bases,  wherever  Ameri- 
cans have  a  bond  of  association  or  occupa- 
tion, credit  unions  serve  them.  Credit  unions 
have  only  one  purpose:  To  help  their  mem- 
bers save  and  to  help  their  members  borrow 
money  at  minimum  cost. 

The  credit  union  is  another  Instnmaent 
of  consumer  protection. 

It  helps  the  elderly  guard  their  precious 
retirement  Incomes. 

It  helps  the  serviceman  and  worker  escape 
the  loan  shark. 

It  helps  the  poor,  who  too  often,  must  pay 
the  most  for  credit. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  the 
value  of  these  peoples'  Institutions  when  he 
Elgnpd  the  first  Federal  Credit  t:n!on  Act 
of    1934. 

The  bin  that  I  sign  today,  we  thlnlc, 
sij-engthens  our  Federal  credit  urr.ons  It 
aUowo    them    to: 
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Lend  money  more  easily. 

Pay  dividends  twice  as  often,  iind 

It  allows  them  to  pay  dividend*  for  a  whole 
month  on  deposits  received  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  a  month. 

A  credit  union  can  be  anothejr  weapon  In 
the  war  on  poverty. 

For  exiunple:  A  year  ago  a  federal  credit 
union  was  set  up  on  Leech  Stake  Indian 
Reservation  lu  Minnesota. 

One  of  Its  members  Is  a  World  War  II 
veteran.  He  lost  his  wife  In  an  Occident.  He 
Is  now  trying  to  raise  six  children  by  him- 
self. But  in  a  year  he  had  been  «ble  to  save 
$300.  He  has  enrolled  his  chU«iren  in  the 
credit  union  because  he  has  alr«idy  learned 
the  benefits  of  thrift.  | 

This  man  Is  going  to  try  tcf  break  the 
chains  of  poverty  that  bind  l^m.  He  has 
made  a  move  toward  self-sufficl^cy,  toward 
self-respect,  toward  personal  dignity.  He  has 
become  a  leader  in  his  community.  He  has 
changed  his  way  of  life.  \ 

That  Is  Just  one  case  that  we  ^an  cite  to- 
day. But  multiply  Leech  Lake  X^  the  other 
23.000  credit  unions.  Multiply  t®s  one  man 
by  the  other  19  million  membels.  Multiply 
his  $300  vintU  you  reach  the  toljil  assets  of 
credit   unions;    $12.5   billion.         ? 

So  the  product  Is  the  story  of  our  credit 
unions — a  story  that  I  think  #ery  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  of.  For  credit  unions  are 
making  us  a  stronger  nation  ini  19  million 
ways  every  day.  These  savings  ai^  a  founda- 
tion of  America's  bright  future.!- 

We  are  so  pleased  that  the  Biembers  of 
Congress,  who  have  provided  fhe  leader- 
ship— Senator  Sparkman,  Congribsman  Pat- 
man  and  the  minority  members  on  their 
committees — have  brought  us  %»ls  legisla- 
tion. I 

It  gives  me  g^reut  satisfaction jto  be  here 
this  afternoon  and  to  approve  1^ 


CONGRESS    SHOULD    ACTlNOW    ON 
CITIZENSHIP   FOR   GI    |lLIENS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  isk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  pcmarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  aed  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ofcjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman?  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfuring  tiiis 
session  of  Cong i  ess  many  \iords  have 
been  spoken— and  properly  so^f-about  the 
bravery  of  our  lighting  men  Iri^ietnam — 
men  who  deserve  the  grati^de  of  our 
Nation  for  their  dedication  asd  sacrifice. 
Amons  those  fighting  in  Vfetnam  and 
sening  elsewhere  In  the  W.S.  Armed 
Forces  are  several  thousand^  f  liens  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  |J.S.  citizen- 
ship. Certainly  a  grateful  na|tion  should 
offer  them  the  opportunity;  to  become 
citizens  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
I  do  not  understand  how  Congress  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  inherent  justice  in 
this  proposition.  Yet  Congress  is  about 
to  adjourn  without  passing  the  necessary 
legislation.  t 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  I  again  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  give  aliens  serving 
honorably  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  the  opportunity  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  H  R.  40  S'milar  legislation  was 
enacted  for  the  Korean  war  and  World 
War  II.  Twelve  other  Members  of  this 
House  have  introduced  similar  bills. 

H.R.  40  does  not  waive  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 


tionality Act.  It  simply  provides  that  an 
alien,  who  has  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  forces  since  January  1, 
1963,  is  eligible  to  apply  for  citizenship  at 
once. 

The  Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  hela  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  last  March  1.  Yet  it  has 
not  been  reported  I  urge  that  this  legis- 
lation be  brought  to  the  floor  for  action 
before  adjournment. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Member  op- 
posing this  bill.  If  a  young  man  is  willing 
to  lisk  giving  his  life  for  the  United 
States,  he  certainly  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  granted  early  citizenship. 


THE  MESSAGE  FROM  DAK  TO 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Economist  provides  a 
tiioughtful  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
the  battles  of  Loc  Ninh  and  Dak  To  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  article  suggests  that 
Hanoi  may  have  decided  to  use  regular 
units  "to  intensify  the  war  in  the  south, 
at  least  until  next  November's  American 
presidential  election  is  over."  The  article 
concludes  that  the  "attritional  balance" 
favors  the  United  States  and  that  Hanoi 
Is  still  looking  for  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  from 
the  Economist  dated  December  2,  1967: 
The  Mess.\ge  From  Dak  To 

In  the  biggest  battle  In  Vietnam  for  two 
years,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  have  been  slogging  It  out  for  more 
than  three  weeks  on  the  thickly  jungled  hills 
around  Dak  To,  In  the  central  highlands, 
close  to  the  border  with  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
The  battle  began  Just  as  a  similar  but  smaller 
battle  around  Loc  Nlnh,  farther  south  but 
also  near  the  border,  was  dying  away.  In  both 
It  was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  chose  to 
come  and  fight.  The  battles  began  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  a  long  article  by 
General  Olap  that  hinted  at  changes  in 
North  Vietnam's  strategy.  What  has  pushed 
Hanoi   Into  this  escalation  of   the   war? 

Both  Loc  Nlnh  and  Dak  To  have  been,  be- 
yond much  doubt,  tactical  victories  for  the 
Americans.  At  Loc  Nlnh  the  North  Viet- 
namese put  In  about  6,000  troops;  they  lost 
poss.bly  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  t^fm 
In  killed  and  wounded  at  a  relatively  small 
cost  to  the  Americans,  At  Dak  To  they  ap- 
pear to  have  put  In  between  10,000  and  12,- 
000  men:  at  the  height  of  the  battle  the 
Americans  having  flown  In  reinforcements, 
may  have  deployed  slightly  more.  At  Dak  lo 
the  North  Vietnamese  may  again  have  suf- 
fered a  Cfusualty  rate  approaching  40  per  cent. 
The  Americans,  some  of  whose  units  got  bad- 
ly caught  below  Hill  875,  suffered  propor- 
tionately more  casualties  at  Dak  To  than  at 
Loc  Nlnh:  but  their  loss  In  killed  and 
wounded  of  something  like  a  tenth  of  their 
troops  was  nothing  like  North  Vietnam's. 
The  grisly  rate  of  exchange  In  death  at  Dak 
To  works  out  close  to  six  to  one  In  the  Amerl- 
can-'  favour. 

Yet.  knowing  the  weight  of  firepower  the 
Americans  can  bring  down  In  a  pounding 
battle,  the  North  Vietnamese  by  their  own 
choice  courted  the  danger  of  this  sort  of  debit 
balance  In  the  butcher's  bill.  Why?  There  are 
two  rival  theorlss.  Both  start  from  the  samj 


point.  This  Is  that  the  Vletcong's  Irregular 
units,  numbering  perhaps  between  loo.ooo 
and  150,000  men,  have  lately  been  growing 
less  effective  as  the  Amerlcms  and  their  alliej 
have  pushed  ahead  with  their  "pacification" 
programme  In  the  populated  areas  near  tlie 
coast.  Both  theories  recognise  that  the  war 
Imposes  a  severe  strain  on  the  manpower 
resources  of  North  Vietnam.  Its  regular  army 
numbers  Just  over  400,000  and  Us  part-time 
militia  about  500.000;  both  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  175.000  men  engaged  in 
air  defense  against  American  bombing  In  the 
north.  In  addition,  Hanoi  has  to  use  some- 
thing around  500, OCO  men  to  keep  its  war 
transport  and  supply  system  functioning. 
About  60,000  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars are  Inside  South  Vietnam:  about  54,000 
of  them  organised  In  their  own  units,  while 
another  6.000  or  so  have  gone  to  stiffen  the 
Vletcong's  58.000-Etrong  regular  units.  The 
recent  variation  In  these  numbers  has  been 
only  marginal.  But  there  Is  evidence  of 
strain;  the  number  of  youths  recruited  Into 
the  North  Vietnamese  army  has  gane  up — 
and  so  has  the  number  of  defections. 

Where  the  two  theories  diverge  Is  on  how 
acute  the  strain  Is  on  an  economy  that  U 
nourished  by  a  steady  flow  of  Rus.slan  and 
Chinese  supplies.  One  hypothefls  Is  that  the 
strain  Is  so  severe  that  North  Vietnam  will 
soon  be  forced  to  pull  Its  regular  troops  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  leaving  the  war  to  sim- 
mer down  to  the  level  of  small-scale  guer- 
rilla actions.  This  Is  the  optimists'  thesis;  but 
there  Is  not  very  much  evidence  to  support 
It.  A  sanctuary  camp  has  been  found  aban- 
doned In  Cambodia  Just  across  the  border 
from  Loc  Nlnh;  but  It  Is  more  likely  that  this 
base  camp  was  abandoned  as  a  tactical  prel- 
ude to  the  Loc  Nlnh  battle  than  as  part  of 
a  concerted  withdrawal.  Nor  Is  It  easy  to  fit 
the  battles  of  Loc  Nlnh  and  Dak  To  Into  thU 
theory.  The  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  these  were  operations  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  run-down  of  North  Vietnamese  unlta 
In  the  south — "campflres  left  burning  In  the 
night"  to  hide  a  retreat.  But  If  General  Clap 
had  wanted  to  pull  his  regular  units  back 
to  the  north  he  could  have  got  them  out 
through  Laos  without  much  danger  of  being 
Intercepted  by  the  American?. 

The  other  theory,  based  partly  on  an 
Interpratatlon  of  General  Clap's  recent  writ- 
ings, is  more  plausible.  It  Is  that  a  decision 
has  been  taken  In  Hanoi  to  use  the  regular 
units  to  nourish  and.  If  possible,  to  Intensify 
the  war  In  the  south,  at  least  until  next 
November's  American  presidential  election  la 
over.  The  assumption  Is  that  such  units  will 
not  be  split  up  and  fed  as  reinforcements 
to  guerrilla  bands  In  the  south.  It  Is  that  they 
win  sit  threateningly  along  the  border,  draw- 
ing American  forces  towards  these  areas  and 
away  from  the  more  densely  populated  re- 
gions where  "pacification"  is  making  head- 
way. That,  In  turn,  would  enable  the  guerrilla 
forcfs  to  recuperate  and  to  Intensify  their 
own  operations.  But  there  are  snags.  Units 
left  Inactive  along  the  border  would  lose 
men  through  flckness  and  morale  through 
Idleness,  without  any  compensating  gain. 
Moreover,  the  Americans  have  so  many  air- 
craft to  fly  troops  In  and  out  of  nn  area  that 
the  mere  threat  of  a  concentration  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  may  not  produce  the  re- 
quired rer{.onse.  To  force  the  Americans  to 
fly  reinforcements  Into  the  central  highlands, 
the  North  Vietnamese  may  well  have  to 
offer  battle — as  they  did  at  Loc  Nlnh  and 
Dak  To.  Even  then,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Americans'  hold  on  the  pacification 
areas  would  be  seriously  weakened. 

If  this  Is  Hanoi's  new  strategy.  It  Is  one 
It  has  been  forced  Into — by  the  Intensification 
of  the  bombing  In  the  north,  and  by  the  allies 
slow  but  steady  progre.'is  against  the  Vlet- 
cong's small  guerrilla  units  In  the  areas  where 
most  Vietnamese  live.  But  It  has  a  positive 
side  as  well.  Such  a  policy  would  keep  the 
graph    of   American    casualties   on    a   rising 
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curve.  It  would  produce  yet  more  television 
pictures  of  killed  and  wounded  American 
soldiers  to  make  American  voters  ask  them- 
selves whether  such  a  price  is  worth  paying. 
Loc  Nlnh  and  Dak  To  and  the  recent  Intensi- 
fication of  guerrilla  activity  could  be  signs 
that  this  policy  has  been  put  Into  effect  In  an 
election-year  attempt  to  weaken  the  Ameri- 
cans' resolve. 

But  It  Is  a  risky  strategy.  It  could  lead  to 
heavy  casualties  for  the  North  Vietnamese. 
as  these  t>wo  battles  have  shown.  It  would 
certainly  impose  a  considerable  logistical 
strain  on  them;  the  primitive  nature  of  their 
suppiv  system  inuy  explain  why  Loc  Nlnh 
and  Dnk  To  were  not  properly  articulated 
into  a  concerted  double  blow.  And  It  would 
court  the  danger  of  morale-shaking  defeats. 
It  could  give  President  Johnson  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  the  voters:  Look,  here  Is 
incontestable  proof  that  we  are  winning 
this  war.  Moreover,  as  memories  are  short, 
the  North  Vietnamese  world  have  to  keep  the 
war  on  the  boll  throughout  the  present  dry 
season  in  the  central  highlands  right  up  to 
early  May.  To  shake  the  Americans'  will  de- 
cisively there  would  have  to  be  more  Dak 
Tos.  Hanoi  would  have  to  send  more  troops 
soutli  and  accept  heavy  casualties  that  would 
weaken  its  ability  to  keep  the  war  going 
after  next  November. 

It  Is  for  General  Giap.  the  victor  of  Dlen 
Blen  Phu.  to  decide  whether  the  war  should 
l)e  left  to  simmer  or  whether  to  bring  it  to 
a  boil— and.  if  so,  for  how  long.  Having  taken 
one  beating  at  Dak  To,  he  may  not  risk 
another.  The  Americans  are  not  the  French. 
They  can  be  encouraged  by  their  perform- 
ance at  Loc  Nlnh  and  Dak  To.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  attritional  balance  has  tilted  In  then- 
favour.  Hanoi  1e  still  trying  to  find  the 
answer. 

ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
sadness  that  I  comment  upon  the  recent 
death  of  Robert  R.  Reynolds,  who  served 
as  an  assistant  district  attorney  of  New- 
York  City  for  some  25  years. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  law  school 
in  1940.  Robert  R.  Reynolds  joined  the 
staff  of  then  District  Attorney  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  as  a  $l-per-year-man.  His 
career  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of 
public  service.  Dedicated  to  truth  and 
justice,  he  belonged  to  a  devoted  group 
of  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
New  York  County  District  Attorneys 
Office  the  outstanding  prosecutor's  office 
in  the  Nation. 

An  aggressive  prosecutor,  who  handled 
more  than  100  homicide  cases,  he  was 
alw.^ys  conscious  of  his  responsibility  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  let  the  chips  fall  as 
they  may.  Conscientious,  thorough,  able, 
fair,  loyal— these  were  characteristics  of 
the  man  whom  I  knew  as  a  fellow  assist- 
ant district  attorney  and  especially  as  a 
friend.  For  7  years  I  was  privileged  to 
work  side  by  side  with  him,  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience  his  integrity 
and  dedication. 

Robert  R.  Reynolds  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  good  government  In  New 
York  City,  and  he  shall  be  sorely  missed 
by  aJl  who  knew  him  whether  as  an  as- 


sociate, a  courtroom  adversary,  or  an 
understanding  human  being  who  made 
his  mark  on  the  world. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Alice,  his  sister.  Arm,  and  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Ida  Reynolds. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
an  obituary  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  19,  1967. 

Robert   R.    Reynolds,    52,    Is    Dead;    Hogan 
An>E  IN  HoMicroE  Bitreau 

Robert  R.  Reynolds,  an  assistant  district 
attorney  of  New  York  County  for  the  last  25 
years,  died  yesterday  at  his  home  at  177 
Woodvale  Avenue,  Princess  Bay,  Staten 
Island.  He  was  52  years  old. 

Mr.  Reynolds  Joined  District  Attorney 
Thomas  E.  Dewey's  staff  as  a  $l-a-year  law 
assistant  In  1940  after  graduating  from  the 
New  York  tJnlversity  Law  School.  Two  years 
later  he  was  named  assistant  district  attor- 
ney by  Frank  S.  Hogan.  Since  1953  he  had 
been  a  senior  trial  assistant  In  the  homicide 
bureau. 

Mr.  Reynolds  bandied  more  than  100  homi- 
cide cases.  The  most  famous  was  probably 
the  1958  trial  of  seven  teen-agers  for  the 
murder  In  a  Washington  Heights  park  of  a 
15-year-old  polio  victim. 

When  It  began  on  Jan.  13,  It  was  said  to 
be  the  largest  first-degree  murder  trial  in 
the  history  of  New  York  County,  in  number 
of  defendants  and  lawyers,  of  whom  there 
were  27. 

When  It  ended  on  April  15,  It  was  said  to 
have  been  the  longest  first-degree  murder 
trial  In  the  history  of  New  York  City  and 
possibly  the  nation. 

Almost  1.5  million  words  of  testimony  had 
been  taken  in  a  record  of  more  than  6,000 
pages,  dealing  with  the  stabbing  and  beating 
of  Michael  Farmer  at  the  swimming  pool  in 
High  Bridge  Park  on  July  30,  1957.  The  de- 
fendants were  all  said  to  be  members  of  a 
Bronx  gang,  the  Egyptian  Dragons. 

In  a  day-long  summation,  Mr.  Reynolds 
told  the  Jury:  "You  have  heard  much  about 
racial  discrimination  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, but  we  can't  solve  social  problems 
here.  New  Y'ork  City  Is  doing  all  It  can  to 
solve  these  problems.  If  those  In  the  High 
Bridge  Park  area  were  doing  wrong,  the  de- 
fendants cannot  resort  to  homicide  to  solve 
the  problem.  They  must  be  responsible  for 
their  acts." 

The  Jury  found  two  defendants  guilty  of 
second-degree  murder  and  two  guilty  of 
second-degree  manslaughter.  It  acquitted 
three. 

In  a  tribute  Issued  yesterday.  District  At- 
torney Hogan  called  Mr.  Reynolds  "a  devoted 
and  conscientious  public  servant  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  trial  lawyer."  Although  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  been  111  for  the  last  several 
months,  he  appeared  for  work  dally,  a  col- 
league said. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  born  In  New  York  City 
and  was  a  graduate  of  City  College. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Alice 
Flynn,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ida  Reynolds, 
and  a  sister,  Ann  Reynolds,  both  of  Rarl- 
tan,  N.J. 


THE  WORLD  BODY  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Srea!:er,  today": 
lead  editorial  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  December  14.  1967,  entitled 


"The  World  Body  and  Vietnam,"  was  of 
particular  interest  to  me  as  it  expressed 
near  Identical  views  that  I  first  proposed 
some  months  ago.  I  know  that  these  are 
views  tiiat  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  touciied  on  fiom  time  to  time. 

I  noted  especially  the  editorial's  an- 
swer to  the  known  obstacles  of  trj-ing  to 
get  the  United  Nations  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  editorial  men- 
tioned, and  I  quote: 

All  of  these  objections  have  some  validity. 
But  we  believe  that  they  are  outweighed  by 
the  dire  need  to  find  some  outside  force,  some 
outside  wedge  with  which  to  pry  open  the 
hardened  positions  of  the  combatants  and 
Introduce  a  new,  peace-seeking  element. 

When  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  503  on  August  31,  it  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  President 
would  take  whatever  action  appropriate 
to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  Factfinding  Commission  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam. 

At  that  time,  I  also  touched  on  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  participation  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Vietnam  affair.  I  said  in  a 
statement: 

I  am  also  aware  of  some  opposition  by 
United  Nations'  members  to  have  that  or- 
ganization become  involved  in  the  Vietnam 
dispute.  At  least,  that  is  what  we  are  told. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  also  to 
clearly  establish  the  record  as  to  which  coun- 
tries oppose  sincere  peace  efforts.  I  think  It 
is  vital  to  know  which  countries  wish  to  per- 
petuate turmoil  and  war.  It  Is  possible  that 
even  inconclusive  debate  and  action  in  the 
United  Nations  on  this  proposal  might  very 
well  spark  other  approaches,  other  Ideas  to 
bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia; 

I  again  urge  the  President  to  press  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  Commission.  Let 
us  truly  demonstrate  that  our  cotmtry 
wants  peace  and  freedom. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  World  Bodt   and  Vietnam 

Efforts  to  find  peace  for  Vietnam  are  at  an 
Impasse. 

America's  efforts  appear  directed  largely  to- 
ward forcing  the  Communists  to  the  nego- 
tlaUng  table  through  a  military  victory. 

The  North  Vletnamese-Viet  Cong  tactics 
seems  to  be  to  wait  out  what  they  hope  will 
be  an  end  to  the  American  public's  patience 
with  the  war. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  merely  re- 
peats what  It  has  said  fruitlessly  many  times 
before.  This  Is  that  America  should  withdraw 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

As  the  year  1967  draws  to  an  end,  none 
of  these  conditions  seemed  likely  to  be  met. 
Military  victory  for  the  Americans  still  looked 
distant.  If  possible  at  all.  Nor  does  It  appear 
likely  that  Washington  will  abandon  the  war, 
as  Hanoi  hopes.  As  for  the  oversimplified  po- 
sition adopted  by  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  there  Is  no  indication  that  It  Is  being 
or  would  be  considered  by  Washington. 

Yet  the  necessity  for  finding  some  accept- 
able means  of  bringing  this  long  and  terrible 
conflict  to  an  end  grows  more  imperative 
with  every  passing  month.  The  loss  of  life,  the 
social  disruption,  the  widespread  destruction 
goes  on.  The  diplomatic  consequences  of  the 
war  grow  mere  ominous.  The  danger  of  a 
broader  conflict  remains. 

So  much  is  clear.  What  is  not  clear  is  what 
steps  the  world  can  take  to  put  an  end  to  a 
struggle  which  today  has  gone  far  beyond 
what  any  of  the  participants  ever  expected. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  most  frtiltful 
first  step  would  be  to  Involve  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  a  recent  Senate  resolution  recom- 
mended. Yes,  we  are  aware  of  the  obstacles. 
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Hanoi  and  Peking  have  stated  that  It  is  none 
of  the  United  Nations'  business.  Washington 
has  been  singularly  unresponsive  to  the  nu- 
merous tentative  efforts  by  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  U  Thant.  Many  members 
of  the  world  body  doubt  whether  United  Na- 
tions Intervention  would  be  successful  and 
fear  lest  such  a  failure  weakai  that  organi- 
zation. 

All  of  these  objections  have"  some  validity. 
But  we  believe  that  they  are  outweighed  by 
the  dire  need  to  find  some  outsWe  force,  some 
outside  wedge  with  which  to  pry  open  the 
hardened  positions  of  the  combatants  and  In- 
troduce a  new.  peace-seeking  ekment. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Uilted  Nations 
Is — or  should  be — that  no  nation,  no  side 
need  feel  betrayed  or  lessened  |f  the  world 
body  decides  against  It.  As  nearfcr  as  one  can 
find  It.  the  United  Nations  is  tjie  collective 
conscience  of  the  world.  It  Is  h<inorable  and 
constructive  to  submit  to  such/ a  force.  We 
therefore  hope  that  this  represeiiatlon  of  the 
world's  highest  International  as 
make  strong  and  persistent  eff' 
solution  to  the  Vietnamese  dlle 
plead  with  Washington  for  full 
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CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI  SfeES  NEED 
FOR  EMPHASIS  ON  ASIAN-PA- 
CIFIC FOREIGN  POLICY; 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ext<iid  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Hecord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.    \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  been  trying  injhis  own  lit- 
tle way  to  make  Americans^  realize  that 
our  foreign  policy  as  it  per^ins  to  Asia 
and  the  Asians,  must  be  gl^en  primary 
attention,  and  not  only  as  fecondary  to 
our  European  policy,  I  wsis  extremely 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  farsighted  address 
delivered  yesterday  noon  bi  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.;  the  Honor- 
able Clement  J.  Zablocki,  before  the 
Japan-America  Society  of  Washington, 
DC. 

The  society  has  as  its  purpose  the 
promotion  of  good  will  anfl  friendship 
between  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Its  president  is  Mr.  Mike 
Masaoka  of  Washington,  DC.  His  Ex- 
cellency, Takeso  Shimoda,  Ambassador 
of  Japan,  is  the  honorary  president  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruafc  is  the  hon- 
orary trustee. 

Congressman  Zablocki  j  makes  the 
painful  observation  that  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  present  wai  in  Vietnam 
"might  well  have  been  avoided  had  our 
top  foreign  policy  people  6een  as  con- 
cerned about  the  Communist  threat  in 
Asia  as  they  were  in  Europe."  He  urges 
an  immediate  end  to  "one»-ocean  myo- 
pia" and  action  in  the  realization  that 
the  United  States  is  a  "two-ocean  pow- 
er," He  lauds  President  Johnson  for 
recognizing  this  as  a  "Pacific  Era",  and 
calls  upon  all  concerned  Americans — not 
just  those  who  are  active  In  govern- 
ment— to  help  in  the  charting  of  "a  wise 
and  productive  policy  for  the  Pacific  in 
the  years  to  come."  It  is  a  eall  to  which 
we  should  all  pay  heed. 
Accordingly,   Mr.   Speaker,   I   Include 


the  complete  text  of  Congressman 
Zablocki's  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  closing  my  brief  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on 
his  excellent  address  and  for  the  leader- 
ship he  is  showing  in  steering  our  foreign 
policy  toward  a  wiser  course. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  United  St.\tes  and  Japan  in  the 

Pacijic  Era 

(A  speech  of  Hon,  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of 

Wisconsin,   to  the  Japan-America  Society 

of  Washington,  D,C,,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1967) 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  Interest  with  you  today. 

In  numbers,  the  Japan-America  Society  of 
Washington  Is  not  as  large  as  some  Washing- 
ton organizations.  Because  your  membership 
Includes  so  many  distinguished  leaders,  how- 
ever, the  Society's  Impact  has  been  notable. 

In  promoting  closer  ties  and  Increased  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
one  of  our  most  valued  allies,  you  are  serving 
a  good  and  laudable  purpose. 

PoUtlcans  and  Journalists  use  the  term 
"miracle"  so  looeely  today  that  it  has  lost 
Its  meaning.  But  I  can  think  of  no  other 
term  which  so  aptly  describes  the  poet-war 
recovery  of  Japan. 

Prom  a  defeated,  devastated,  disheartened 
nation.  It  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  Industrial 
giants  of  the  world. 

It  has  surpassed  Italy  and  China  and  will 
soon  pass  Great  Britain  and  Prance  to 
become  fourth  In  the  world  In  gross  national 
product,  behind  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  West  Germany.  Many  observers 
believe  that  not  many  years  hence  It  will  also 
pa.ss  up  West  Germany. 

At  present,  Japan  Is  the  world  leader  In 
shipbuilding.  It  Is  first  In  the  manufacture 
of  radios  and  television  sets,  second  In  auto- 
mobllee  and  trucks,  third  In  steel  and  fourth 
In  electric  fx)wer. 

This  phenomenal  economic  growth  has  Im- 
pressed many  observers.  Among  them  has 
been  Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Institute. 
In  his  "Year  2000"  studies  Kahn  predicts  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  that 
Japan  may  surpass  the  United  States  In  per- 
caplta  national  Income. 

Along  with  this  economic  progress  have 
come  encouraging  developments  In  Japan's 
social  and  political  structure.  The  Japanese 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  establishing  a 
stable,  middle-class,  democratic  society. 

The  Importance  of  Japan  to  our  own  Na- 
tion Is  evident. 

Today,  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  the  largest  that  has  ever  flowed 
between  two  nations  separated  by  an  ocean. 
It  totals  more  than  5  billion  dollars  and  is 
second  only  to  our  trade  with  Canada. 

Japan  Is  the  largest  commercial  market 
for  American  agricultural  products,  India 
gets  more  of  our  food — but  we  give  it  to 
them.  Japan  pays  cash. 

Being  from  Wisconsin — the  Dairy  State — 
I  know  how  happy  our  dairy  farmers  are  that 
the  Japanese  are  drinking  more  milk  and 
Uklng  It.  Japan  for  some  time  now  baa  been 
our  best  customer  for  non-fat  dry  milk. 

Now  If  we  can  Just  convince  the  Japanese 
to  put  away  their  sakl  for  our  good  Mil- 
waukee beer — we'll  really  be  In  business! 

(As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Japanese  brew 
an  excellent  beer.  When  I  am  In  Japan  I  never 
fall  to  have  some.  And  I'm  from  Milwaukee, 
so  I  ought  to  know,) 

There  are.  I  might  add.  very  few  protec- 
tionists among  our  Wisconsin  manufacturers. 
They  simply  see  too  many  of  their  shipping 
labels  marked  to  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto, 
as  well  as  other  ports  abroad,  to  be  disturbed 
with  lower  tariffs. 


The  Importance  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world  need  not  be  belabored 
before  this  group.  You  are  fully  aware  of 
that  nation's  significance  on  the  world  scene. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  we  have 
been  Joined  by  distinguished  company.  Not 
long  ago  on  Meet  the  Press  my  fellow  Mll- 
waukeean  and  long-time  acquaintance, 
George  Kennan,  admitted  In  answer  to  a 
question  that  Europe  and  European  affairs 
had  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  preeminent 
In  Importance  to  the  United  States. 

But  he  added  that  after  much  study  he 
recently  concluded  that  Japan  Is  a  nation 
whose  friendship  is  essential  to  American  In- 
terests. 

Ambassador  Kennan  Is  a  learned  man  and 
I  am  In  no  way  attempting  to  demean  him 
by  pointing  out  that  he  has  been  a  victim  of 
"one-ocean  myopia"  for  some  time. 

The  Idea  that  only  Europe — and  European- 
Ized  Latin  America — are  truly  Important  to 
U.S.  Interests  has  been  a  rather  common 
attitude  among  American  foreign  policy 
makers  and  International  relations  special- 
ists. 

That  policy  Ignores  the  fact  that  during 
this  century  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged in  four  major  armed  conflicts.  Only 
one — the  earliest — was  totally  concerned  with 
Europe,  The  last  three— World  War  n,  the 
Korean  Conflict,  and  now  Vietnam— were 
fought  In  part  or  wholly  In  Asia. 

There  are  those  who  would  assert  that  the 
Korean  Conflict  might*  well  have  been 
avoided  had  our  top  foreign  policy  people 
been  as  concerned  about  the  Communist 
threat  In  Asia  as  they  were  In  Europe. 

You  will  recall  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson,  In  a  speech  about  U.S.  secu- 
rity commitments  In  Asia,  neglected  to  put 
Korea  under  the  umbrella.  It  may  well  have 
been  an  Inadvertent  Invitation  to  the  Soviet* 
to  encourage  a  North  Korean  attack. 

The  Vietnam  conflict,  too,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  United  States 
made  a  firm  and  consistent  commitment  of 
resources  toward  solving  that  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  at  an  earlier  time. 
Things  might  have  turned  out  significantly 
different  had  we  been  willing  to  deal  with 
the  nationalist  leaders  there.  Including  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  rather  than  with  the  colonial 
power.  Prance. 

In  the  face  of  a  Communist  threat  In 
Europe  we  created  a  Marshall  Plan.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  been  no  Marshall  Plan 
counterpart  In  Asia  as  we  seek  to  contain 
Communism  there. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  one-ocean  my- 
opia. We  must  begin  to  give  more  than  Just 
Up  service  to  the  truism  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  two-ocean  p)ower. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  exactly  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  means  when  he  speaks  of  a 
"Pacific  Era." 

As  the  President  said  In  his  speech  of  July 
13,  1966:  "Asia  Is  now  the  crucial  arena  of 
man's  striving  for  Independence  and  order— 
and  for  life  Itself."  "Asia  is  no  longer  sitting 
outside  the  door  of  the  20th  Century.  She  U 
here.  In  the  same  world  with  us,  to  be  either 
our  partner  or  our  problem." 

The  key  to  mutual  cooperation  with  Asia. 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  Japan — and  how  the  United 
States  views  Japan, 

If  we  see  Japan  only  ae  a  modern  Industria; 
state,  quite  similar  to  our  European  allies, 
but  rather  Inconveniently  placed  geographi- 
cally, we  win  be  making  a  serious  mistake. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  Japan 
within  the  totality  of  the  Asian  scene,  we 
are  on  the  way  to  creating  a  realistic  and 
successful  Pacific  policy. 

In  such  a  context,  for  example.  Japan's 
position  off  the  Asian  mainland  la  not  an 
Inconvenience,  but  an  opportunity. 

As  Japan  emerges  from  Its  postwar  isola- 
tion, the  other  Asian  nations  will  un- 
doubtedly become  Inereeslngly  aware  of  Its 
progress.  Japan's  example  as  a  non-western 
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-ountry  which  has  achieved  affluence  through 
a  free  and  democratic  society  should  exert 
a  powerful  magnetism  throughout  Asia. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  other  nations  of  Asia 
will  overcome  any  residual  animosity  re- 
sulting from  World  War  III  occupancy  and 
emulate  the  Japanese. 

You  will  recall  that  the  defeat  of  Russia 
by  the  Japanese  In  1905  gave  a  tremendous 
piychologlcal  boost  to  Asian  peoples  chafing 
under  colonialism. 

The  Japanese  victory  proved  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  not  Invincible.  In  the  same 
sense,  we  may  hope  that  an  economically 
resurgent  Japan  will  convince  other  Asian 
nations  that  authoritarian  political  systems 
are  not  the  only  or  best  way  to  economic 
progress. 

Just  as  our  Asian  policy  must  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  pKDslilon  of  Japan,  so  too 
our  American  policies  toward  Japan  must 
reflect  oui  broader  view  of  Asia. 

To  explain  what  I  mean  by  that,  let  us 
fxamine  the  most  controversial  question 
vrblch  now  Irritates  U.S. -Japanese  relations: 
the  reversion  of  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyus  to 
full  Japanese  Eoverelgnty, 

The  mutual  desire  of  the  Japanese  and 
Ryukyuans  to  be  re-unlted  Is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable. Certainly  all  of  us  In  this  room 
ire  hopeful  that  the  day  will  come  soon 
when  that  Is  possible. 

I  would  argue,  however,  that  total  rever- 
sion is  not  possible  now — nor  so  long  as  the 
present  circumstances  continue. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  well  over 
n  billion  Invested  In  military  facilities  In 
lie  Ryukyu  Islands — for  the  most  part  on 
Okinawa. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  65  sites.  Including  such 
major  Installations  as  Naha  Military  Port  and 
ihe  IX  Army  Corps  Headquarters.  There  are 
24  Air  Force  Sites,  Including  Kadena  Alrbase, 
wbere  the  313th  Air  Division  and  Naha  Air- 
base  are  located. 

In  addition,  the  Marines  have  15  different 
sjles  In  these  Islands  and  the  Navy  has  13. 
The  Immeasurable  and  unprecedented  con- 
tribution which  these  Islands  are  making  to 
our  efforts  In  Vietnam  and  consequently  to 
the  security  of  the  area — Including  Japan — 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  Immediate  re- 
version Is  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Vietnam  War 
"111  not  last  forever. 

It  Is  possible — and  necessary — to  look  be- 
yond Vietnam  even  at  this  time  In  order  to 
chart  American  policies  for  a  Pacific  Era, 

In  any  such  effort,  the  reversion  of  the 
Rykukyus  must  be  given  prime  attention, 
rhe  issue  must  not,  however,  be  considered  In 
. relation  from  other  questions  which  affect 
:ae  American  strategic  position  in  the  Pa- 
;iac. 
Among  those  other  key  questions  are  these: 
First,  what  Is  the  future  status  of  the 
American  Trvist  Territories  In  the  Pacific? 
Will  they  be  available  as  alternate  base  sites 
.'.hould  the  U.S,  withdraw  its  military  faclU- 
■■:es  from  Okinawa? 

Second,   what  Is   the   future  of   SEATO? 

Should   the   organization   be   Junked?   Over- 

■''-auled?  Left  alone? 

Third,  what  effects  will  the  British  wlth- 

rawal  from  Singapore  and  other  locations 

East  of  Suez"  have  on  power  alignments  In 

the  Pacific?  Who  or  what  can  replace  the 

British  presence? 

Fourth,  what  Is  the  main  thrust  of  the 
.'eglonallsm  which  seems  such  a  strong  trend 
la  Asia  at  present?  Can  or  should  military 
sooperatlon — as  well  as  economic  and  cul- 
tural cooperation — be  fostered  among  the 
:.on-Communl8t  nations  of  Asia? 

Fifth — and      very      Important — What      of 

Japan's  own  defense?  Will  the  Japanese  peo- 

le  be   wining   to   make   an    Increased   effort 

to    provide    for    their    own    security?    How 

long  will   a  continuing  American  shield  be 
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necessary?  It  Is  not  difficult  to  See  the  inter- 
relation of  all  these  Issues,  A  decision  on  one 
Issue  Is  certain  to  affect  decision  on  all  the 
other  Issues, 

Prime  Minister  Sato  appears  to  under- 
stand this. 

During  a  press  conference  conducted  upon 
his  return  to  Japan,  following  his  visit  here. 
Prime  Minister  Sato  emphasized  again  and 
again  that  the  reversion  of  the  R>  ukyus  and 
the  status  of  American  bases  on  the  islands 
was  Intimately  connected  with  the  defense 
of  Japan  itself. 

He  said — and  I  quote — "Japan  must  be- 
come confident  of  Its  security,  and  the  Japa- 
nese people  must  make  up  their  minds  about 
defending  their  country  by  themselves.  ThlB 
Is  what  I  want  to  urge  the  Japanese  people 
to  achieve." 

The  Japanese  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  must  make  up  their  minds  about 
the  future.  So  must  we. 

At  this  point  I  must  confess  that  for  me 
at  least,  there  are  more  questions  than 
answers  on  what  shape  U.S.  policy  should 
take  In  the  Pacific  Basin  In  the  years  to  come. 
Just  recently  I  was  privileged  to  have  sev- 
eral discussions  with  State  Department  ex- 
perts, Including  East  Asian  specialists. 

I  had  expected  to  obtain  the  answers  to  at 
least  some  of  my  questions.  Instead,  I  found 
that  the  specialists  had^some  questions 
which  I  hadn't  even  thought  of— and  only  a 
few  answers. 

ThlB  Is  certainly  no  unfavorable  reflection 
on  these  specialists — and,  perhaps  even  to 
their  credit. 

Foreign  policy-making  Is  far  from  an  ex- 
act science.  There  are  so  many  shifting  varia- 
bles In  any  situation  It  often  Is  extremely 
difflcult  to  be  sure  what  the  questions  should 
be — to  say  nothing  of  the  answers. 

In  framing  a  policy  for  the  Pacific  Era,  we 
shall  need  all  available  wisdom.  In  that  re- 
gard, the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  hopes  to 
make  a  contribution. 

Each  Spring  for  the  past  three  years  the 
Subcommittee  has  held  hearings  on  relevant 
foreign  policy  areas.  In  1965,  we  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Slno-Sovlet  Split.  In  1966,  on 
U.S.  policy  in  Asia,  with  emphasis  on  China 
policy,  and  this  year  we  studied  rural  devel- 
opment in  Asia.  The  response  to  this  effort 
from  the  press,  public,  academic  world  and 
government  has  been  very  gratifying.  The 
hearings  have  provided  an  opportunity  for 
specialists,  both  Inside  and  outside  the  gov- 
ernment, to  provide  relevant  facts  and  Judg- 
ments on  which  policy  decisions  can  be  based. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  now  plana 
to  hold  hearings  during  the  early  months  of 
1968  on  many  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  here  today.  We  will  explore  policy 
alternatives  for  the  Pacific  Era. 

A  central  concern,  of  course,  uill  be  U.S.- 
Japanese cooperation  for  the  peace,  stability 
and  development  of  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin. 

In  that  context,  the  views  and  advice  of 
the  Japan-American  Society  and  its  members 
win  be  gratefully  received. 

If  we  are  to  chart  a  wise  and  productive 
policy  for  the  Pacific  In  the  years  to  come  we 
shall  need  the  wisdom  and  expertise  of  all 
concerned  Americans — not  Just  those  who 
are  active  In  government. 

When  Balboa  first  viewed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  that  shore  In  Panama  we  may  surmise 
that  his  overwhelming  emotion  was  one  of 
awe  at  the  sight  of  so  much  blue  water  spread 
before  him. 

Similarly,  the  coming  Pacific  Era  Is  awe- 
some when  viewed  from  this  time  and  place. 
Its  promise — Its  perils — both  known  and  un- 
known— provide  us  with  a  challenge  of  al- 
most intimidating  proportions. 

I — for  one — believe  the  challenge  can  be 
met. 

If    we    are    wise    enough — and    farsighted 


enough — and    persevering    enough — we    can 
make  the  Pacific  Era  a  time  of  peace  and 
progress. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  begin. 


H.\W.A.II  CONTINUES  FTS  MAJOR 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  '^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  Hawaii's  1967  rugar 
crop  will  be  the  third  largest  1:-.  Hawaiian 
liistory. 

The  continued  robust  health  of  the 
Island  States  major  industry  was  high- 
lighted at  the  87th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  In 
Honolulu  on  December  5. 

In  addressing  the  annual  meeting, 
HSPA  president  E  B.  Holroyde  pointed 
out  that  the  total  area  planted  in  cane 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  approx- 
imately 2,000  acres  per  year  during  the 
last  3  years,  and  has  been  on  the  upward 
cur\'e  for  the  past  10  years. 

Said  Mr.  Holroyde: 

There  are  today  more  acres  In  cane  than 
there  has  been  any  time  In  the  past  25 
years. 

Hawaii's  1967  sugar  quota  was  set  at 
1,252,543  tons,  and,  according  to  HSPA'S 
president,  the  quota  would  be  met  by  il.is 
year's  production. 

The  third  best  year  iii  history  was  also 
registered  by  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.,  with  the  delivery 
of  830.000  refined  tons  of  sugar  in  1967. 
C.  &  H.  President  James  H.  Marshall 
noted  at  the  meeting  that  the  1967  re- 
fined price  has  been  remarkably  steady. 

In  the  review  of  HSPA  activities  lor 
the  year,  special  notice  waf  given  to  the 
advances  made  in  several  research  areas. 

Among  the  research  projects  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Gushing,  direc- 
tor of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  As- 
sociation experiment  station,  were  two 
major  programs  in  insect  control.  He  also 
reported  that  cooperative  work  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  auto- 
mating surface  irrigation  systems  has 
moved  along  rapidly  in  1967, 

Also,  1967  saw  the  unveiling  of  the 
'"Wig-'Wag,"  the  new  instrument  for 
measuring  solar  radiation,  developed  by 
the  HSPA  experiment  station.  Last 
month,  a  speical  honor  was  conferred  by 
HST  on  Hugh  W.  Brodie,  who  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  distinguished  career  at 
the  HSPA  experiment  station  to  the  In- 
vention and  development  of  the  ""Wig- 
Wag"  and  other  environmental  Instru- 
ments. 

This  dramatic  breakthrough  In  agri- 
cultural research,  the  culmination  of  40 
years  of  dedicated  work,  was  the  topic 
of  a  recent  news  report  from  HSPA,  and 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  call  this 
significant  item  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House, 

I  commend  the  Hawaii  sugar  pro- 
ducers for  the  Imagination  and  combined 
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skills  which  have  contributed  to  making 
this  such  a  banner  year  for  the  Hawaii 

sugar  industry 

The  report,  "Wig-Wag  Unveiled  at 
HSPA  Experiment  Station"  follows: 

"Wio-Wao"  Unveilk)  at  HSPil  Expdiiment 
Station 

An  Important  development  la  the  measure- 
ment of  solar  radiation  was  unveiled  on  Mon- 
day, November  13,  at  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters*  Association  Experlmant  Station. 

The  new  Instrviment— familiarly  known  as 
the  "wlg-wag" — was  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  to  some  200  delegates  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Technologists  conference  now 
going  on. 

HSPA  scientists  have  been  working  on  the 
Invention  of  a  dependable,  simple  Instru- 
ment for  agricultural  use  for  almost  40  years. 
Patents  were  recently  Issued  and  commer- 
cial production  of  the  Instruraent  Is  now  un- 
der way. 

Earlier  today  the  HST  conferred  a  distin- 
guished service  membership  upMDn  Hugh  W. 
Brodle  who  devoted  a  substantial  part  of  his 
career  at  the  HSPA  Experiment  Station  to 
the  Invention  and  development  of  the  wig- 
wag and  other  environmental  Instruments. 

"There  has  long  been  a  need  for  a  com- 
pletely mechanical  Instrument  for  measuring 
solar  radiation,"  said  Dr.  Robert  L.  Gushing, 
director  of  the  HSPA  Experiment  Station. 

"The  primary  requirement  was  for  an  In- 
strument which  did  not  require  an  external 
electrical  power  source.  This  has  been  a  high 
priority  research  problem  In  ^rlcultural  re- 
search laboratories  the  world  over  The  reason 
for  this  high  priority  Is  that  «.ich  an  Instru- 
ment could  tell  the  farmer  what  he  needs  to 
know  most — how  much  sunllgbt  his  crop  has 
received  and,  therefore,  how  fact  his  crop  can 
grow  and  how  much  he  can  expect  to  har- 
vest," Gushing  said. 

The  wlg-wag  represents  a  technical  ad- 
vance which  helps  In  the  stud^  of  photosyn- 
thesis which  Is  basic  to  all  a^cultural  re- 
search. The  wlg-wag  measuRs  the  energy 
needed  for  photosynthesis.  It  provides  engi- 
neers and  agriculturists  with  the  data  nec- 
essary for  the  study  of  growth,  not  only  of 
sugar  cane,  but  of  any  plant.  The  wlg-wag  Is 
accurate,  relatively  Inexpensive,  durable,  low 
In  maintenance  requirements,  and  the  Infor- 
mation which  It  provides  Is  easily  read. 

Additionally,  the  wlg-wag  Is  a  marvel  of 
simplicity.  It  has  few  moving  parts,  being  a 
combination  of  a  pulse-glass  made  up  of  two 
Joined  spherical  glass  bulbs,  an  aluminum 
bousing  and  a  mechanical  counter. 

"This  has  been  an  exciting  event  here  at 
the  Experiment  Station,"  Gushing  said 
"Hugh  Brodle  Invented  the  wlg-wag  in  1929 
and  guided  Its  development  through  moet  of 
his  career  at  the  Station.  It  Is  most  gratify- 
ing to  Hugh  and  to  all  of  us  at  the  HSPA  to  be 
able  to  offer  this  Innovation  In  measuring 
solar  radiation  to  all  who  will  find  It  useful. 
Beckman  Instriiments  has  completed,  under 
contract,  the  first  commercial  production  of 
the  wlg-wag.  This  construction  has  been 
under  the  Brodle  patents." 

Off  and  on  since  1928.  BrocHe,  who  retired 
In  1966.  researched  solar  radiation  measuring 
Instruments  seeking  to  develop  one  Vhlch 
would  embody  the  criteria  that  would  make 
It  suitable  for  use  on  the  sugar  plantations 
of  Hawaii,  and.  Indeed,  In  agricultural  situa- 
tions throughout  the  world,"  Cuahlng  aald. 

The  specifications  which  svKh  an  Instru- 
ment had  to  meet  were : 

(1)  The  coet  of  the  instrument  and  Its  In- 
stallation had  to  be  low  enough  to  make  It 
economically  feasible  so  that  each  planta- 
tion could  have  several  In  strategic  locations. 

(2)  It  had  to  be  accurate. 

(3)  It  needed  to  be  suitable  for  use  In  the 
field  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  over 
long  periods  of  time 

(4)  It  had  to  be  sturdy  enough  to  last  for 
many  years,  and 


(5)  The  Instrument  had  to  measure  solar 
radiation  simply  so  that  the  Information 
from  the  Instrument  could  be  ejislly  read. 

Since  1928  the  H.'t^PA  E.xpcrlment  Station 
has  te«ted  every  available  kind  of  radiation- 
measuring  device  seeking  the  one  which 
would  fit  the  above  specifications.  Over  the 
years  the  wlg-wag  has  been  tested,  modi- 
fled,  and  tested  again  and  again.  It  wasn't 
until  1965  that  Beckman  Instruments  of 
California  was  selected  to  produce  a  proto- 
type of  a  commercial  wlg-wag  for  the  Ex- 
periment Station  to  begin  evaluating.  Now, 
two  years  later,  the  wlg-wag  has  succeeafully 
passed  the  rigid  calibration  tests  at  the  Sta- 
tion and  the  Instruments  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  plantations  for  actual  field  use. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  the  wig- 
wag. Dr.  L.  Q.  Nlckell.  assistant  director  of 
the  HSPA  Experiment  Station,  said.  "Al- 
though Hugh  Brodle  Invented  this  piece  of 
equipment  almost  40  years  ago.  It  has  taken 
that  long  to  do  the  research  necessary  to  be 
ready  for  It,  to  understand  what  we  want  It 
for  and  finally  decide  which  Instrument  to 
use  " 

"About  six  years  ago  the  decision  was  made 
to  determine  which  eiinllght-recordlng  In- 
strument would  meet  our  spyeclflcatlons. 
Next,  the  field  was  narrowed  to  three  Instru- 
ments— the  wlg-wag,  the  HSPA-Tracerlab 
radioactive  sunlight  Integrator,  and  the 
phototube-electronic  sunlight  Integrator.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  wlg-wag  was  selected 
as  the  Instrument  moet  nearly  meeting  our 
requirement*  for  field  use  on  Hawaii's  sugar 
plantations,  and  two  years  ago  Beckman  In- 
struments was  asked  to  develop  a  commercial 
model." 


REVISED  BILL  TO  STOP  MUNICIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL  FINANCrNO  ABUSES 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  revised  bill  to  amend 
the  internal  revenue  code  to  limit  ex- 
emption from  tax  for  municipal  bonds 
issued  for  private  industrial  purposes. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  Introduced 
into  the  House  on  December  4  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes  with  whom 
I  had  cosponsored  an  earlier  bill  on  the 
same  subject,  H.R.  11645. 

H.R.  11645  contained  a  provision  which 
would  require  the  taxation  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  issued  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.  The  date  was  selected  In 
the  belief  that  Treasury  Department  ap- 
proval would  be  forthcoming  quickly  and 
that  early  entictment  could  be  expected 

ThLs  has  not  been  the  case.  To  date 
the  Treasury  Department  has  failed  to 
make  Its  report  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  reasons  for  this  foot  drag- 
ging are  not  clear. 

Since  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no 
bill  will  be  enacted  this  year  governing 
municipal  bonds  used  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses, it  Is  necessary  to  Introduce  a  re- 
vised proposal  setting  the  cutoff  date  as 
the  enactment  date  by  Congress. 

This,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Congressman  Byrnes  has  done,  Today  I 
am  doing  so  also. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  Treasury 
Department   that   its   handling   of   this 


entire  matter  has  been  less  than  Inspir- 
ing. 

All  of  us  who  have  fought  municipal 
industrial  financing  over  the  past  few 
years— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — fully 
expected  that  the  Treasury  Department 
would  quickly  provide  a  favorable  report 
to  the  original  Byrnes  bill. 

There  had,  after  all,  been  abimdant 
statements  from  Treasury  Department 
ofHcials  deploring  the  practice  and 
threatening  action. 

To  date,  however,  there  has  been 
nothmg  other  than  rhetoric  from  down- 
town. 

In  the  meantime,  about  $1  billion  dol- 
lars in  municipal  industrial  bonds  have 
been  floated  during  1967.  This  represents 
an  estimated  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of 
more  than  $50  million. 

It  is  time.  I  would  suggest,  that  the 
Treasury  Department  cease  playing 
Hamlet  over  this  issue  and  act  with  the 
courage  of  its  announced  convictions. 


WIDER  WAR  SOON? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  this  week  without  even 
touching  its  most  Important  item  of 
business:  fundamental  policy  in  South- 
east Asia.  For  this  we  should  be  ashamed 
We  have  feared — yes,  feared — to  grasp 
the  nettle  with  which  the  Constitution 
clearly  confronts  us. 

Neglect  of  this  item,  going  intimately 
as  It  does  to  the  lives  of  every  American 
citizen,  Ls  hardly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Congress.  By  this  inaction  we  have  yield- 
ed the  field  entirely  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  closed  our  ej'es  to  the 
warmaking  responslbiUty  placed  so  clear- 
ly and  so  exclusively  upon  the  Congress 
by  article  I  of  the  Con.stitutlon. 

By  our  inaction  we  give  the  appear- 
Euice  of  being  too  timid,  too  cumbersome, 
inherently  unsulted  to  a  critical  deter- 
minative role  in  foreign  policy. 

Can  anyone  seriously  question  that  a 
significant  new  turn  In  our  war  policies 
will  soon  occur? 

The  decks  are  being  cleared  for  a  wider 
war  or  so  it  seems.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  Is  on  his  way  out.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  is  on  his  way  out.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Frankel  is  on  his  way 
out.  All  of  these  were  voices  of  restraint 
on  military  escalation.  The  airlifting  of 
major  elements  of  the  only  combat-ready 
divisions  In  this  country,  and  today  s  an- 
nouncement that  "hot  pursuit"  beyond 
the  borders  of  South  Vietnam  Is  being 
given  renewed  consideration  point  to  a 
major  new  turn  in  policy 

When  the  Congress  gets  down  to  work 
next  year,  the  country  will  likely  be  con- 
fronted with  a  different  war — a  new  war 
Will  the  Congress  have  helped  to  call  the 
turn?  Regretfully,  the  answer  is  'No  " 

Does  the  President  have  adequate  au- 
thority from  the  Conere.ss  to  order  "hot 
pursuit"  by  U.S.  forces  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  South  Vietnam?  Do  the  American 
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oeople  want  a  wider  war  in  Vietnam? 
II  it  is  undertaken,  wUl  they  give  It 
adequate  support? 

What  are  the  long  term  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
/(sla'  Are  they  worth  an  unlimited  ex- 
'penditure  of  lives  and  money?  If  not, 
what  are  the  proper  limits? 

These  questions  are  too  important  to 
leave  only  to  the  President.  Properly 
they  should  be  answered  by  the  most 
-epresentative   branch— the  Congress. 

Events  that  have  occurred  since  my 
appeal  in  behalf  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  508  was  placed  in  the  Speak- 
er's hands  on  November  18  have  forti- 
fied my  belief  that  a  major  change  in 
war  policy  is  imminent,  and  that  the 
change  will  involve  an  extension  of 
ground  action  beyond  South  Vietnam. 

First,  the  departure  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  removes  from  leader- 
ship a  persistent  opponent  to  this 
extension. 

Second,  the  transfer  to  Vietnam  of 
major  elements  of  the  only  two  combat- 
ready  airborne  divisions  remaining  in 
this  country  suggests  extraordinary 
measures  to  augment  ground  forces. 

Third,  the  extensive  use  for  the  first 
time  of  B-52  bombers  against  North 
Vietnam  clearly  shows  a  decision  favor- 
ing a  new  high-risk,  high-cost  measure. 
These  bombers  are  highly  vtxlnerable  to 
Soviet  SAM  missiles  and  consequently 
would  be  used  only  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Fourth,  the  suggestion  by  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  that  U.S.  forces  con- 
sider "hot  pursuit"  beyond  the  fcwrders  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  given  renewed 
consideration  In  official  circles. 

Text  of  my  letter  to  the  Speaker  fol- 

Irttrc  • 

NOVIMBER  18,  1967. 

Hon  John  W.  McCohmack. 

Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 

Deae  Mr.  Speakee;  After  reviewing  care- 
fully the  thoughts  and  references  you  have 
BO  kindly  provided  personally  to  me  In  recent 
days  I  am  writing  to  you  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  all 
Americans  and  to  the  futxire  of  Congress  as 
an  effective  political  institution.  I  refer  of 
rourse  to  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  re- 
view of  Vietnam  policy.  As  the  lnc\imbent 
of  the  office  second  In  power  only  to  the 
Presidency,  you  are  In  a  unique  posltton  to 
take  historic  action  to  assure  the  success  of 
this  country's  foreign  policy  and  to  defend 
the  role  of  Oangress. 

Between  now  and  when  Congress  gets  back 
to  business  next  year.  United  States  policies 
in  Vietnam  will  almost  certainly  take  a  new 
turn.  During  the  pcist  three  years  there  has 
been  a  step-by-step  Increase  In  American 
military  pressure  on  the  Communist  enemy 
In  Vietnam.  The  most  recent  Increase  was 
begun  in  September  with  the  decision  to 
bomb  moet  of  the  59  strategic  targets  re- 
maining In  North  Vietnam.  All  but  a  few  of 
these  targets  have  been  destroyed,  and  In 
the  near  future  the  administration  will  un- 
doubtedly decide  what  new  step  to  take. 

What  form  the  new  turn  may  take  no  one 
can  foretell.  The  President  himself  may  not 
know  today  what  It  will  be.  But  a  review  of 
present  facts  and  past  performance  convinces 
me  that  any  new  turn,  however  small  Its  be- 
ginning. Is  likely  to  have  long-term  slgnlfl- 
tance,  touching  the  lives  of  the  American 
people  even  more  deeply  than  the  past  steps 
which  have  put  over  500,000  men  In  oombat 


areas  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than   »25 
bllUon. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  possible  new 
tiu-ns"  and  suggest  the  long-term  implica- 
tions of  each ; 

1.  An  indefinite  halt  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Such  a  step,  which  might 
follow  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  truce, 
would  be  designed  to  set  the  stage  for 
negotiations  and  for  withdrawal  of  Amerl- 
cm  troops  within  six  months  of  a  settle- 
ment, m  accordance  with  the  Manila  Declara- 
tion Because  of  the  conditions  of  political 
instability  now  prevailing  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  sudden  departure  of  American  troops 
would,  at  worst,  lead  to  a  prolonged  period 
of  turmoil  during  which  Communist  control 
would  be  extended  over  more  and  more  of 
the  country.  At  best.  It  wovUd  lead  to  a  neu- 
tralized solution  for  Vietnam,  with  interna- 
tionally supervised  guarantees  for  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  of  both  Communist  and 
non-Communist  factions  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese countryside. 

2.  A  ceiling  on  American  troop  commit- 
ments and  a  phased  de-escalation  of  the  con- 
flict. Such  de-escalation  could  be  effected  by 
by-pa«Elng  the  Communist  hierarchy  and  of- 
fering piecemeal  negotlaUons  and  ce&se-flres 
to  local  cadres.  Phased  de-escalation  would 
emphasize  the  disengagement  of  American 
troops  from  areas  where  local  Vietnamese 
leaders  agreed  to  maintain  nominal  allegi- 
ance to  Saigon  and  to  cease  warlike  activities. 
The  aim  of  such  an  approach  would  be  to 
create  a  stable  base  for  democracy  In  South 
Vietnam  at  the  minlmiun  cost  In  American 
manpower.  It  would  permit  local  leaders  to 
control  selected  areas  of  the  countryside, 
thus  relieving  American  troops  from  policing 
activities  and  freeing  them  to  perform  their 
proper  function  of  containing  aggression 
from  North  Vietnam 

3.  Committing  American  troops  to  search 
and  destroy  and  couvter-insurgency  opera- 
tions in  areas  of  South  Vietnam  where  they 
hai^e  not  been  used  before.  The  most 
Important  such  area  Is  that  south  of  the 
Mekong  River,  where  ARVN  troops  are  now 
charged  with  the  task  of  pacification.  In- 
jection of  American  troops  into  this  area 
would  aim  at  extirpating  Communist  in- 
fluence from  the  countryside  and  breaking 
permanently  the  rural  base  of  Vlelcong  in- 
fluence. Because  of  the  bitter  experience 
which  residents  of  this  area  had  with  the 
French,  natural  animosity  against  any  for- 
eign army  Is  far  greater  than  elsewhere  In 
South  Vietnam.  Hence,  the  Introduction  of 
even  a  few  American  troops  might  set  in 
motion  a  surge  of  anti-Saigon  and  anti- 
American  resistance  that,  by  expert  estimate, 
will  require  upwards  of  one  million  Ameri- 
can troops  to  police  and  suppress. 

4.  Action  sealing  off  Haiphong  harbor  and 
disabling  the  only  airport  in  North  Vietnam 
receiving  foreign  ciinlian  aircraft.  The  aim  of 
such  action  would  be  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  in  Au- 
gust indicated,  however,  that  great  amounts 
of  military  equipment  can  be  Imported 
across  the  beaches  It  also  suggeeted  that 
civilian  road  traffic  is  sufficiently  heavy  on 
moBt  military  routee  that  Interdiction  of 
military  supply  lines  would  also  mean  mas- 
sive disruption  of  clvUlan  life  within  North 
Vietnam.  Sealing  off  Hanoi's  two  foreign 
porte  is  thus  only  the  beginning  of  a  much 
longer  proceee  aimed  at  defeating  North  Viet- 
nam. Such  action  would  bring  about  the  con- 
frontation with  aircraft  and  ships  of  foreign 
flags,  a  development  which  would  put  the 
present  conflict  in  a  different  category  of  in- 
ternational law. 

5.  Extension} of  ground  action  beyond  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam  into  North  Viet- 
nam or  Laos  The  aUn  of  an  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  would  be  to  interdict  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  at  Its  source  (In  Vlnh)  and  to 
direct     the    "sparch     and    destroy"    concept 


against  the  main  body  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  located  in  the  narrow  pan- 
handle of  North  Vietnam.  The  long-term 
Unpllcatlon  of  such  a  step  would  be  the  in- 
volvement of  Chinese  troops  In  the  conflict 
and  this.  In  txirn,  might  likely  lead  to  a  re- 
view of  our  policy  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  lateral  Invasion  Into  Laoe,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  aim  at  extending  the  barrier' 
concept  to  interdict  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
along  route  9  near  the  17th  parallel.  The 
long-term  Implication  in  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  present  conflict  from  a  defensive 
war  to  preserve  South  Vietnam  into  a  wider 
"area  war"  which  would  require  incre&sed 
American  ground  forces  In  Laos.  Thaliand 
and  possibly  Korea.  Both  forms  of  Invasion 
would  mark  a  qualitative  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  and  wotild  Indicate  a 
general  long-term  aim  of  pressing  for  de- 
cisive military  victory  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Either  would  put  the  conflLlct  In  a  new  cate- 
gory of  law. 

6.  A  nuclear  ultimatum  to  North  Vietnam 
or  a  threat  to  bomb  the  dikes  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  The  aim  of  both  these  steps 
would  be  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiating 
table.  But  neither  Hanoi's  capitulation  nor 
Its  collapse  would  settle  the  problem  of  In- 
surgency In  the  South,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  by  one  of  the  approaches  listed  under 
headings  1,  2,  and  3  above.  What  Is  more,  a 
truly  effective  threat  to  North  Vietnam  murt 
be  aimed  at  forcing  them  to  specific  form* 
of  action  In  accordance  with  clear  American 
alms.  Since  American  aims  remain  vague  and 
contradictory  and  since  the  form  of  action 
asked  of  Hanoi  remains  on  an  abstract  level 
("cease  aggression"!  massive  threats  would 
merely  make  the  conflict  unpredictable. 

Each  of  the  pro«pectlve  steps  open  to  the 
President  poses  grave  questions  which  must 
be  thoroughly  examined  before  a  decision  is 
made. 

What,  for  example,  is  the  ultimate  aim 
of  each  step  and  will  It  have  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  American  people?  We  can  aim 
at  an  Independent  South  Vietnam  which 
provides  a  stable  base  for  non-Communist 
government  but  In  which  Communists  have 
power  in  local  areas;  we  can  aim  at  a  cen- 
trally-governed South  Vietnam  In  which 
Communist  Influence  is  totally  eliminated. 
We  can  decide  to  limit  the  ground  war  to 
South  Vietnam  Itself  or  to  keep  open  the 
option  to  destroy  North  Vietnam,  an  option 
that  would  risk  a  wider  war  with  China  and 
would  have  the  etlll  u-lder  objective  of  re- 
placing  her   bellicose   Communist   regime. 

Each  of  these  alms  has  a  price  tag — in 
short  or  long  term,  or  both — so  substantial  as 
to  justify  Congressional  review  and  deci- 
sion. A  "neutralized"  Vietnam  under  pro- 
Communist  control  would  be  purchased 
cheaply  in  the  short  run  by  a  sudden  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  Its  long  run  cost 
might  be  great  since  the  American  position 
In  Southeast  Asia  would  be  weakened  and 
non -Communist    nations    demoralized. 

A  stable  non-Communist  base  In  South 
Vietnam  with  some  Communist  control  of 
rural  areas  would  be  more  exp^enslve  In  the 
short  run.  It  would  require  the  maintenance 
of  present  troop  levels  until  such  time  as 
piecemeal  negotiations  could  permit  the  se- 
lective disengagement  of  American  forces. 
Its  long-run  cost  would  be  relatively  low. 
since  a  small  contingent  of  American  troops 
could  hopefully  assure  the  stability  of  the 
Saigon  government. 

The  various  solutions  which  demand  mili- 
tary victory  would  have  a  high  short-run 
cost  but  would  be  explained  In  terms  of 
their  long-run  advantage:  That  Is.  decisively 
settling  the  problem  of  Communist  expan- 
sion in  Southeast  Asia.  Unforctinately,  global 
effects  might  be  disastrous.  While  the  United 
States  forces  are  tied  down  In  Asia.  UJ3. 
Influence  In  Europe  and  the  Middle  Bast 
might  suffer  a  aharp  decline.  In  addition,  the 
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win  of  the  American  people  to  continue  a 
global  policy  of  containment  nUght  be  bro- 
Icen  by  a  costly  push  toward  victory  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  war  In  Vietnam  la.  after  all. 
but  a  part  of  a  long-range  struggle  to  con- 
tain aggression  on  a  global  scale.  If  we  "win" 
In  Vietnam  but  do  so  at  such  felgh  cost  that 
we  lose  our  will  to  carry  on  th*  global  strug- 
gle. It  would  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  Indeed. 

I  discuss  these  consideratlon«_here  because 
I  believe  they  are  general  po^cy  questions 
on  which  Congress  properly  find  usefully 
should  guide  the  Executive.  Co»grese  cannot 
of  course  run  the  war,  but  It  h#  the  duty  to 
debate  and  resolve  questions  ol^-bMlc  policy. 
This  Congressional  responslblfity  Is  espe- 
cially Important  In  respect  to  »3-called  lim- 
ited or  undeclared  wars,  like:  the  present 
one.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that!!  Introduced 
H.  Con.  Res.  508  and  I  am  suae  these  con- 
siderations account  largely  for  Its  co-spon- 
sorshlp  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  56  other 
Representatives.  I  have  carefally  examined 
the  record  of  yoxir  comments^to  me  during 
the  floor  debate  on  October  $0.  And  I  am 
fully  mindful  of  your  handwritten  note  to 
me  asserting  that  in  your  mind  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  Dulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  as  you  voted  on  It;  and  that  you 
did  not  favor  the  resolution  I  have  spon- 
sored—H.  Con  Res.  508.  I  have  also  studied 
with  extreme  care  the  report  prepared  at 
your  request  on  The  Powers  o1  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  (House  Document 
No.  443,  June  14,  1956) .  You  Will  recall  plac- 
ing this  document  In  my  hands  when  we 
first  discussed  H.  Con.  Res.  508.  From  your 
comments,  the  report  and  from  other  In- 
quiries Into  constitutional  procedure,  I  am 
aware  that  In  the  absence  of  guidance  or 
opposition  from  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President  can  make  a  legal  argu- 
ment for  choosing  without  specific  Congres- 
sional approval  auy  of  the  courses  of  action 
outlined  above.  Of  course.  Impressive  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary  can  be  made. 

But  I  feel  sttongly  that  there  is  more  than 
a  legal  question  at  stake.  Our  country  Is  bit- 
terly and  deeply  divided  on  Vietnam.  Will  a 
significant  new  turn,  presented  to  the  people 
by  the  President  as  a  fait  accompli  succeed  In 
tinlting  the  coimtry?  Any  of  the  steps  listed 
above  runs  a  great  risk  of  deepening  the  un- 
easiness about  the  war  that  already  pervades 
much  of  American  life. 

The  sad.  Inescapable  fact  ts  that  present 
policies  do  not  have  adequate  backing  from 
the  American  people.  8Uid  unless  the  next 
new  turn  In  war  policy  Is  first  explained  and 
accepted  it  too  will  not  have  the  necessary 
public  support.  Such  support  ^wlll  be  all  the 
more  crucial  In  view  of  the  tact  that  more 
than  half  of  next  year's  draft«e3  will  be  re- 
cent college  graduates.  As  youinow,  campus 
dissent  Is  deepening. 

For  the  sake  of  a  broadly-supported  and 
successful  foreign  policy,  I  urge  that  Con- 
gress not  adjovirn  before  It  ha»  faced  squarely 
the  que.stion  of  fundamental  policy  In  South- 
east Asia.  I  ask  you  to  use  your  good  offices 
and  great  personal  Influence  to  this  end, 
realizing  that  the  House  will  not  act  with- 
out your  encouragement. 

The  last  days  of  this  session  will  be  busy 
ones,  but  to  me  resolution  of  the  war  dilem- 
ma deserves  priority  above  all  other  Items 
on  the  agenda. 

When  we  resume  business  next  year,  we 
will  face  a  different  war — a  new  war.  In 
order  for  the  Congress  to  falQU  Its  proper 
role  m  determining  the  alms  and  scope  of 
this  new  war.  It  must  of  course  act  before 
the  present  session  of  the  90th  Congress  Is 
concluded. 

Thanks  for  yotir  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours.  i 

Paul  Pindlkt. 
Representatii/e  in  Congress. 

On  December  11  the  Ripon  Society 
of  Cambridge,  Mass..  Issued  the  follow- 


ing review  of  developments  forecasting 
a  wider  war: 

Towards  a  WrotH  War? — A  Case  fob  Pitblic 
Concern 

In  the  analysis  of  Vietnam  policy  pub- 
lished In  the  September  Issue  of  the  Rlpon 
PORUM,  the  Rlpon  Society  recommended  a 
strategy  to  keep  the  American  commitment 
In  South  Vietnam  within  prudent  limits.  It 
urged  new  programs  for  winning  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Vietnamese  people,  reducing 
the  cost  of  United  States  Involvement  and 
providing  a  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Its  "confederal  strategy",  which  proposed  de- 
centralized political  Initiatives,  piecemeal 
negotiations  and  appropriate  military  meas- 
ures. Is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  fresh 
and  significant  contribution  to  debate  on 
the  war. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  this  analysis. 
Rlpon  members  accumulated  a  backlog  of 
research  and  interviews  on  the  several  as- 
pects of  American  p>ollcy.  Recent  develop- 
ments, both  In  Vietnam  and  in  the  United 
States,  give  some  of  this  research  a  special 
urgency.  For  when  set  In  the  context  of  past 
plans  and  discussions,  a  number  of  publicly 
recorded  events  point  In  the  direction  of  a 
wider  war.  We  believe  that  there  now  exists 
a  case  for  public  concern  that  the  present 
war  may  spill  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  Rlpon  Society  calls  for  level- 
headed   Inquiry    Into    this    possibility. 

HISTORICAL     GACKGROtmD 

When  President  Johnson  decided  to  In- 
crease the  U.S.  troop  commitment  beyond 
that  of  an  expeditionary  force,  contingency 
plana  for  American  operations  In  Asia  had 
to  be  revised.  Before  the  increase  In  troops, 
wc  understand  that  U.S.  contingency  plans 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  large 
numbers  of  American  men  would  not  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Asian  mainland  without  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  With  the  in- 
creased U.S.  Involvement,  planners  developed 
a  new  set  of  operations  that  did  not  depend 
on  nuclear  support. 

Beginning  In  the  spring  of  1965.  we  under- 
stand there  was  discussion  In  the  highest 
circles  of  government  about  Invading  North 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  the  year  at  least  one 
new  plan  had  been  prepared  for  such  an  in- 
vasion to  be  executed  two  years  later,  in  the 
fall  or  winter  of  1967-68.  It  was.  of  course, 
only  a  plan — one  of  many  drawn  up  to  pre- 
pare policy-makers  for  all  eventualities. 

In  more  general  terms,  three  kinds  of  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  have  been  discussed 
in  government  at  various  times.  The  most 
ambitious  tjrpe  Involves  the  seizure  of  Hainan 
Island  (China)  and  the  occupation  of  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi.  Such  a  plan  was  recom- 
mended to  President  Elsenhower  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  1956.  It  was.  according  to  a  recent  News- 
week interview  with  Lt.  General  James  M. 
Gavin  (ret.)  headed  off  only  by  the  opposi- 
tion  of  General  Matthew  Rldgway. 

"The  grand  scheme  then  was  for  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  and  a  direct  assault 
on  North  Vietnam.  This  meant  landing  and 
taking  Haiphong,  the  seizure  of  the  whole 
Hanoi  Delta,  and  on  to  Hanoi  Itself.  Both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  all  for  It.  The 
Navy  Insisted,  moreover,  that  Its  passage 
Into  the  Tonkin  Gulf  had  to  be  protected  by 
the  capture  of  the  Chinese  Island  of  Hainan. 
And  they  accepted  whatever  consequences 
that  meant  .  .  .  Everyone  including  Secre- 
tary Charles  E.  Wilson  was  for  It — except 
Rldgway.  He  bypassed  everyone — Including 
Charley  Wilson — and  went  direct  to  Elsen- 
hower with  a  letter  setting  forth  our  dissent 
and  fears.  It  worked.  And  we  were  spared — 
until  years  later."  Newsweek.  October  26, 
1967. 

Gavin's  reminiscences  were  made  public 
after  three  U.S.  Senators  and  two  former 
ambassadors  to  Saigon  had  declared  their 
opposition  to  an  Invasion.  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  for  Instance,  on  September  28  told  a 


Birmingham.  Alabama  audience  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  American  people  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  a  fuU-scale 
assault  on  North  Vietnam,  which  he  said 
would  require  500.000  additional  troops.  Ha 
called  himself  a  "dove"  if  the  American  aim 
In  Vietnam  were  only  obliteration  and  de- 
struction and  warned  that  a  high  risk  would 
be  run  by  looking  for  a  World  War  II  victory 
by  conquering  real  estate  in  Vietnam.  New 
York  Herald -Tribune  International  Edition 
(AP)  September  29.  1967. 

General  Ky  In  Saigon  a  month  later  said; 
"If  there  Is  a  landing  above  the  de-mlU- 
tarlzed  zone.  South  Vietnamese  troops  will 
lead  the  way."  Washington  Post  (AP)  Octo 
ber  24.  1967. 

The  second  and  most  limited  type  of  inva- 
sion would  be  a  "trap  play"  or  "end  run" 
around  the  DMZ.  Such  a  maneuver  might 
begin  with  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Con  Thlen  and  Glo  Llnh.  After 
a  sufficient  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  had  moved  south  to  take  up  this  ter- 
ritory, an  American  amphibious  force  would 
land  behind  the  Communist  force  a  few  miles 
up  the  coast  and  cut  It  off  from  the  north. 
If  such  an  operation  were  successful,  10- 
20.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  could  be 
trapped  in  a  pocket  and  presumably  forced 
to  surrender. 

This  operation.  In  conjunction  with  search 
and  destroy  missions  across  the  Cambodian 
border,  was  proposed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  In  May  1967.  At  that  time.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  successfully 
opposed  It. 

A  third  type  of  invasion  plan  was  leaked 
to  the  press  last  May.  [Washington  Star  (Orr 
Kelly)  May  28.  1967;  New  York  Times  {News 
of  the  Week  In  Review  i  May  28.  1967]  ThlB 
called  for  an  Inchon-type  amphibious  land- 
ing aimed  at  establishing  a  lodgement  at  the 
northern  neck  of  the  "panhandle"  section  of 
North  Vietnam.  A  feasible  target  for  such  an 
attack  Is  a  triangular  area  between  the  city 
of  Vlnh  and  the  rivulet  running  east-west 
above  Ha  Tlnh.  bounded  or.  the  sides  by  the 
coast  and  the  rivers  Ca  and  Ngan  Sau  Amer- 
ican control  of  this  area  could  block  all  major 
lines  of  communication  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  could  trap  the  bulk  of  Uu 
People's  Army  of  North  Vietnam  (PAVN) 
stationed  between  Vlnh  and  the  DMZ.  and 
could  cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  at  Its 
source  by  Interdicting  new  supplies  from  the 
major  access  routes  to  the  Laotian  frontier 
(Highways  «8  and  Jtl5  and  routes  «137, 
n02  and  itl03).  As  many  as  200,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  might  face  an  exhaustion 
of  their  supplies  and  fierce  aerial  attacks  In- 
volving full  use  of  a  new  generation  of  anti- 
personnel weapons.  Since  punitive  bombing 
has  not  brought  Hanoi  to  Its  knees.  It  might 
be  argued  that  a  lodgement  at  Vlnh  would 
prove  to  all  Vietnamese  communists  that 
they  can  never  win  the  war.  American  occu- 
pation of  parts  of  the  panhandle,  moreover, 
would  provide  a  tangible  object  to  trade  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  return  for  the  with- 
drawal of  their  troops  and  the  cessation  of 
supplies  to  the  South. 

Such  an  Inchon-type  Invasion  conjures  up 
the  specter  of  a  new  Chinese  intervention 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  Korean 
War.  and  the  press  leaks  In  May  1967  took 
special  care  to  report  the  arguments  within 
government  that  dismissed  such  Intervention 
as  unlikely.  As  long  as  American  activity  was 
kept  south  of  Vlnh,  It  was  argued,  the  Chi- 
nese would  not  enter.  As  for  the  analogy  to 
the  Korean  War,  it  was  suggested  that  if  the 
force  which  MacArthur  landed  at  Inchon  had 
confined  Itself  to  destroying  North  Korean 
forces  to  the  south  and  not  moved  north- 
wards beyond  the  narrow  "neck"  to  the  Yalu 
River,  there  would  have  been  no  Chinese 
Intervention. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Against  the  background  of  these  plans,  » 
number  of  recent  developments  suggest  that 
pressures  for  an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
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may  prove  Irresistible.  For  not  only  Is  the 
capBbllltv  for  such  an  Invasion  available,  but 
there  are  also  unstable  factors  both  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Vietnam  that  may  push 
the  president  toward  some  decisive  military 
blow. 

IKSTABHTY   OF   THE    MIUTABY    smJATION 

1.  The  need  for  a  threat  of  invasion 
Over  the  last  few  months  North  VletnEun 
has  built  up  a  force  of  several  well-trained 
divisions  which  is  not  tied  down  m  anti-air- 
craft or  support  operations.  This  force  was 
described  by  James  Reston  on  November  22: 
'■Hanoi  has  large  reserves  of  trained  and 
organized  units  in  the  North,  but  they  are 
not  commltung  them  to  the  battle  fast 
enough  to  win  a  single  major  engagement 
with  the  U.S.  forces.  They  could  do  so,  despite 
the  U.S.  air  attacks,  Westmoreland  and 
Bunker  assert,  but  something  Is  holding  them 
back  from  committing  their  reserves  in  effec- 
tive nimibers."  (New  York  Times  (James  Bes- 
ton)  November  22,  1967] 

These  free  North  Vietnamese  troops  are 
the  Inevitable  counterpart  to  the  decline  in 
Infliuation  which  General  Westmoreland 
mentioned  so  often  during  his  recent  visit. 
It  may  be  that  a  desire  not  to  widen  the  war 
restrains  Hanoi  from  sending  all  available 
troops  south,  but  American  military  men 
think  that  those  troops  are  tied  down  by  the 
threat  of  an  amphibious  Invasion. 

Since  last  spring,  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
urged  that  an  American  Invasion  force  be 
maintained  as  a  means  of  tying  down  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  coastal  defense  [Le 
Nouvel  Observateur  (Oliver  Todd)  March  8- 
15.19671 

General  Westmoreland  admitted  the  exist- 
enee  of  an  American  Invasion  threat  In  the 
arst  phrases  of  his  reply  on  Meet  the  Press 
on  why  Hanoi  Is  not  committing  all  avail- 
able troops:  "Well,  he  has  to  secure  his  own 
shores;  .  .  ."  (Meet  the  Press.  November  19. 
1967.   p.    18] 

2.  The  challenge  of  Soviet  missiles 
Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  may  be  forcing 
the  administration  to  decide  whether  the 
invasion  is  Just  a  bluff  or  a  real  threat  to  be 
executed.  The  real  Soviet  challenge  to  the 
Invasion  option  would  be  Styx-type  mis- 
siles which  could  be  \ised  against  American 
ships,  like  the  missiles  that  sank  the  Israeli 
destroyer  "Elath"  off  the  Egyptian  coast  In 
October.  One  American  publication  already 
cites  "foreign  military  strategist*"  as  claim- 
ing that  the  Soviets  are  delivering  such  mis- 
siles In  North  Vietnam  right  now.  (Parade. 
November  26.  1967]  Even  before  the  major 
escalation  in  the  ground  war,  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  180  SAM  launching  sites. 
(New  York  "Hmes  (Hanson  Baldwin)  Octo- 
ber 2.  1967]  Present  American  estimates 
credit  North  Vietnam  with  having  received 
5000  122  mm.  fln-stablllzed  rockets,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
south.  (New  York  Times  (Hanson  Baldwin). 
December  3.  1967)  Even  SAMs  and  122  mm. 
rockets  could  be  Improvised  against  an  In- 
vading force.  How  long  will  the  Soviets 
refuse  their  Communist  ally  In  Hanoi  the 
missiles  already  given  to  Nasser? 

If  the  Administration  believes  that  North 
Vietnam's  preparations  against  an  invasion — 
with  or  without  new  Soviet  rockets — are  ef- 
fective, then  the  President  faces  a  hard 
choice.  He  can  either  shift  the  minimum 
Invasion  force  Into  defensive  positions  south 
of  the  DMZ  and  try  to  prevent  a  land  In- 
vasion from  the  North,  or  he  can  quickly  ex- 
pand the  Invasion  threat  and  execute  It  be- 
fore the  North  Vietnamese  are  able  to  con- 
tend with  a  large  amphibious  force. 
3.  The  need  for  more  troops 
In  conventional  military  terms,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  quick  success  In  the  South. 
Contrary  to  General  Westmoreland's  opti- 
mistic speeches.  North  Vietnamese  units  In 
the    South    are    using    increasingly    heavy 


weapons  and  can  mount  strong  enough  sur- 
prise attacks  on  fixed  American  positions  to 
draw  our  troops  away  from  "pacification." 
General  Peers,  the  American  conimander  in 
the  Dak  To  area,  emphasized  the  effective- 
ness of  the  heavier  Soviet  rockets  and  rifles 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  around  Dak 
To  (NBC-TV  News.  November  25,  1967]  In 
the  first  three  weeks  of  November.  14,000  al- 
lied troops  had  to  be  shifted  suddenly  to 
defend  Dak  To.  [New  York  Times.  Novem- 
ber 23  1967]  Most  of  those  troops  were 
Amerlckns,  out  of  a  total  of  perhaps  80.000 
American  combat  troops  In  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam Can  President  Johnson  afford  poUt- 
Ically  to  send  more  troops  to  the  South,  to 
avert  disasters  where  he  has  already  claimed 
successes?  If  not,  he  may  have  to  make 
some  dramatic  attempt  to  change  the  bal- 
ance of  forces. 

MAKPOWEB   S«UEBtE 

4    Exhaustion  of  the  ready  manpower  pool 
The   big   Vietnam   build-up   of    1966   was 
politically  painless  (especially  in  not  mobl- 
flzlng  the  reserves)  because  It  could  draw  on 
the  lost-World  War  n  baby  ^oom    wWcl, 
peaked  in  1947.  From  now  on,  the  Adminis- 
tration win   have  to  lower  draft  qualifica- 
tions and  reduce  skilled  Job  and  graduate 
school  deferments  to  avoid  mobilizing  the 
reserves.  Large  defense  contractors  have  al- 
ready been  warned  of  tighter  Job  deferment 
rules  next  year,  and   twenty-five  Important 
contractors  were  informally  advised  on  Oc- 
tober 19  by  Robert  Borth,  Chairman  of  the 
Manpower     section     of     the     Mobilization 
Readiness    Division   of    the   American    Ord- 
nance  Association   to   prepare   "the   sort   of 
manning  tables  we  had  in  World  War  11^ 
[Boston  Globe  (David  Deltch)  November  14 
19671   These  tables  would  help  support  Job 
deferment  applications   and  warn   manage- 
ments to  train  replacements  and  avoid  im- 
pending   bottlenecks    when    young    skilled 
workers  are  about  to  be  drafted.  Graduate 
schools  have  already  been  warned  to  prepare 
for  a  25%  reduction  in  their  entering  classes 
next    year.    After    college    graduations    this 
coming   June,    between   one    half   and    tw-o 
thirds  of  the  Administration's  draftees  will 
be  college  graduates  (New  York  "nmes  (Fred 
Hechlngeri   November  5.  1967]   The  Defense 
Department,    menawhlle,    has    already    an- 
nounced   that   January's   draft   call    wUl   be 
34.000,  up  from  18.000  in  December  and  18,- 
000  In  January,  1967. 

5.  Political  pressures 
As  the  Preeldent  plans  both  troop  move- 
menu  and  his  election  campaign  he  ha^  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  a  stronger  JusUfica- 
Uon  of  the  war  pinch  to  the  famUles  of 
skilled  workers  and  college  graduates,  vocal 
groups  that  have  hitherto  not  felt  the  man- 
power pinch.  Political  pressures  from  these 
groups  mav  dispose  him  to  favor  some 
dramatic  change  In  the  appearance  of  the 
war  either  through  decisive  military  action 
or  negotiation.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  per- 
sist in  providing  instances  of  their  intransi- 
gence, an  all-out  military  solution  may  be 
the  only  alternative. 

capabh-ities 
6.  Industrial  preparations 
As  cited  under  point  #4  above,  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  defense  industry's  most 
important  trade  association  has  advised 
major  contractors  to  prepare  for  labor  con- 
trols similar  to  those  proposed  in  World 
War  II. 

How  many  major  defense  contractors  have 
prepared  or  are  preparing  these  manning 
tables?  If  the  number  Is  significant,  we  feel 
it   Is   a  disturbing   sign. 

7.    Transport 
Two  large  passenger  ships,  originally  sub- 
sidized by  the  U.S.  government  as  troop  car- 
riers have  been  abruptly  retired  from  service. 
According  to  the  public  announcement,  the 


Atlantic,  built  In  1958.  wUl  go  into  moth- 
balls whUe  the  Independence  will  be  recon- 
ditioned as  a  floating  hotel  for  open  booking 
sometime  after  September  1968.  Both  these 
ships  could  be  held  In  reserve  for  move- 
ment of  troops  to  Vietnam,  In  case  the  crash 
program  for  fast  deployment  of  loglsttcal 
support  now  In  progress  under  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Steff  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  in- 
creased  troop  requirements. 

These  and  the  following  troop  capabilities, 
for  whatever  reasons  they  may  have  been 
developed,  make  the  idea  of  an  amphibious 
invasion  a  live  option. 

8.  Troop  movements 
The  first  phase  of  an  amphibious  Invasion 
would  need  only  a  few  divisions.  One  divi- 
sion, the  Amerlcal,  was  recently  formed  in 
South  Vietnam  for  large  operations.  Since 
no  large  unit  actions  have  been  announced 
since  Its  formation,  this  division,  based  at 
Chu  Lai,  appears  equally  available  for  de- 
ployment outside  South  Vietnam  as  in- 
side the  country.  A  second  division  Is  now 
being  formed  In  Vietnam.  Two  brigades  of  the 
101st  Airborne  and  one  brigade  of  the  82iid 
are  being  flown  one  month  early  to  South 
Vietnam  to  Join  with  South  Vietnamese 
ranger  and  airborne  units  to  form  "a  mobile 
shock  force  for  tise  in  trouble  spots."  [Wash- 
ington DaUy  News,  November  18.  1967]  Since 
these  11,000  airborne  troops  form  the  most 
combat  ready  part  of  the  strategic  reser^'e. 
the  dispatch  of  them  to  Vietnam  is  a  clear 
sign  that,  short  of  mobilization,  the  President 
has  thrown  his  last  card  into  the  Vietnam- 
ese war.  If  riots  should  occur  in  American 
cities  the  strategic  reserve  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  handle  them. 

9.  Tours  of  duty 
Other  troops  are  available  from  two  addi- 
tional sources.  In  October  the  enlistments  of 
Navy  and  Marine  personnel  were  extended 
by  four  months,  while  regular  offices  were 
made  liable  to  selective  extensions  of  up 
to  one  year.  There  are.  moreover.  50,000 
troops  regularly  stationed  on  Okinawa  and 
every  month  an  additional  70.000  pass 
through  the  Island  going  to  or  from  Vietnam. 
[Newsweek,  November  27,  1967]  Since  the 
enlistments  of  all  troops  extend  for  several 
months  after  their  tour  in  Vietnam  an  In- 
vading force  could  be  built  up  quickly  by 
detaining  on  Okinawa  troops  coming  home. 
10.  Nai^l  maneuvers 
8000  men  and  45  ships  parUclpated  in 
"Blue  Lotus"  off  the  coast  of  San  Diego  in 
late  November.  It  was  the  largest  naval 
exercise  In  three  years.  [New  York  Times 
(Reuters)  November  29,  1967] 

DOMBSTIC  FRESST7BES 

11.  McSamara's  transfer 
The  abrupt  transfer  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  to  the  World  Bank  removes 
from  government  a  persistent  opponent  of 
escalation  of  the  ground  war  outside  the 
boundaries  of  South  Vietnam.  In  late  Octo- 
ber, columnist  James  Wechsler  wrote  that 
Mr.  McNamara  "has  stood  alone  in  opposing 
some  form  of  ground  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam."  His  continiUng  resistence  to  such 
a  course  was  "a  major  reason  why  he  is  still 
at  his  post,"  Wechsler  said.  At  the  very  least. 
we  can  say  that  Mr.  McNamara's  successor 
will  be  facing  strong  military  pressure  for 
some  kind  of  invasion  at  the  same  time  that 
the  President  is  facing  strong  political  pres- 
sure for  a  dramatic  success  in  the  war. 
12.  Eisenhower  s  statement 
Some  important  pressure  has  already  come 
from  former  President  Eisenhower  who  re- 
cently went  on  TV  to  urge  that  an  American 
force  make  an  "end  run"  around  the  Com- 
munist emplacements  and  destroy  them  In- 
stead of  withdrawing  from  the  poorly- 
bunkered  positions  at  Con  Thlen  or 
strengthening  these  positions  and  contin- 
uing the  bombing  and  artillery  dueL 
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13.  Casualties  in  an  election  year 
If  the  war  continues  at  its  present  rate. 

there  will  be  100,000  additional  casualties  In 
the  year  before  the  1968  elections.  Politic- 
ally, this  may  prove  difficult  lor  the  Presi- 
dent to  handle  unless  some  new  demonstra- 
tion of  military  support  Is  made  soon.  An 
option  which  seema  to  hold  tlje  prospect  of 
ending  the  war  may  prove  befulUng  In  the 
coming  year. 

14.  Exhaustion  of  bombinf  targets 
Since  September  the  number  of  untouched 

strategic  targets  has  fallen  frotn  over  150  to 
5  or  less.  [New  York  Times  (Hedrlck  Smith) 
August  13,  1967;  New  York  5nmes  (E.  W. 
Kenworthy)  September  4,  1967,  Boston 
Globe  (WllUam  Tuouhy)  September  13, 
1967,  Washington  Post.  October  1967]  The 
destruction  of  Ola  Lam  airfield  and  the 
Haiphong  docks  Is  no  more  likely  to  break 
Hanoi's  will  than  the  sudd«i  Increase  In 
bombing  this  fall.  The  AdmUiLstratlon.  for 
domestic  reasons  If  not  for  TnlUtary  ones, 
needs  another  military  action  now  that 
punitive  bombing  has  failed  to  bring  North 
Vietnam  to  the  negotiating  table. 

COMMUNIST     RESPONSES 

15.  Preparations  agratnst  invasion 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  have 
been  obsessed  with  the  possibility  of  a 
limited  American  Invasion.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry  has  already  warned 
that  an  American  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
would  meet  "a  suitable  response. "  (Red 
Star  (Col.  A.  Leontlev)  October  18.  1967] 
The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  have  been 
preparing  against  an  Invasion  for  "several 
months."  (New  York  Times  (Agence  Prance 
Presse,  Hanoi)  November  10,  1967)  Over  the 
past  months  Communist  diplomats,  the 
Soviet  press,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
leadership  have  talked  openly  of  preparing 
against  an  American  Invasion.  (Washington 
Post  (Anatole  Shub)  Noveraber  17,  1967; 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (farl  W.  Poell) 
November  18.  1967;  New  Yo*  Times  (Ma- 
nUa  Times ) .  December  3 .  1 987  J 

16.  A  North  Vietnamese  incident 
In  our  position  pap)er  last  September,  the 
Rlpon  Society  warned  of  ttyt  Instability  of 
the  present  military  sltuatlonln  Vietnam  and 
cited  numerous  options  open  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  enlarging  th«  war  In  South 
Vietnam  and  other  neighboring  countries.  If 
the  Northerners  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  means  to  destroy  their  coun- 
try, we  argued,  they  might  Bike  up  one  of 
these  options.  "Such  action  lalght  easily  tip 
the  balance  in  Washington  In  favor  of  a  plan 
previously  set  aside  for  invadbig  North  Viet- 
nam up  to  the  narrow  neck  erf  the  country," 
we  said.  Given  North  Vietnamese  knowledge 
of  the  recent  developments  presented  above, 
all  of  which  can  be  deduced  from  a  careful 
reading  of  public  sources,  tbere  is  a  good 
Chance  that  Communist  fcrces  may  be 
aroused  to  take  military  action  In  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  Thailand  tljat  would  excite 
American  opinion,  produce  ^  crisis  atmos- 
phere, and  result  in  a  snap  decision  to  widen 
the  war. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  summarize  the  thn^t  of  these  de- 
velopments, so  that  there  Will  be  no  mis- 
taking the  conclusions  we  draw  from  them. 
The  logic  of  the  military  situation  In 
Vietnam  requires  major  decisions  either  to 
redeploy  U.S.  forces  or  to  reinforce  and  en- 
large them.  Since  the  administration  has  put 
80  much  Investment  In  assutlng  the  public 
that  new  troops  will  not  be  needed  for  pres- 
ent operations.  It  may  feel  constrained  to 
start  new  operations  before  formally  raising 
the  troop  commitment.  An  Ideal  operation 
would  be  one  which  promise*  to  end  the  war 
quickly  and  eliminate  the  need  for  middle 
ciajM  draftees  and  high  casualty  rates  dur- 
ing an  election  year. 


( 


Superficially,  the  plan  for  a  UnUted  inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  somewhere  below  Vinh 
offers  such  a  promise.  It  appears  to  force  the 
North  Vietnamese  Into  quick  negotiations 
and  to  give  the  United  States  a  decisive  mili- 
tary position  from  which  to  bargain.  And 
since  Invasion  plans  have  been  subject  to 
ongoing  discussion  In  Washington  for  more 
than  a  decade,  an  amphibious  landing  would 
not  seem  a  rash  or  novel  course  of  action. 
The  capability  to  initiate  such  an  operation, 
moreover.  Is  already  In  existence  ahd  its 
execution  would  not  require  high  level  con- 
sultations or  visible  preparations.  Since  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  obsessed  with  the  Idea, 
any  signs  that  It  was  to  be  put  Into  operation 
might  lead  them  to  take  imprudent  action 
that  could  provide  a  major  Incident  that 
would  Justify  sending  U.S.  troops  ouUlde 
South  Vietnam.  Options  for  escalation  of  the 
war  Into  Laos  and  into  the  "I"  Corps  have 
long  been  open  to  Hanoi. 

In  this  volatile  situation.  It  Is  crucial  to 
examine  the  long-term  consequences  of  tac- 
tical maneuvers  that  claim  to  relieve  hard- 
pressed  U.S.  troops.  Actions  taken  now  to 
achieve  short-term  ends  could  change  the 
entire  complexion  of  the  war.  After  close 
study  we  believe  that  the  risks,  costs  and 
long-term  consequences  of  even  a  limited 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible beneflts. 

First,  It  Is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the 
Communist  world  would  stand  by  while 
American  forces  rushed  Into  North  Vietnam 
or  even  Into  Laos.  Whatever  the  Chinese  may 
do.  It  Is  wrong  to  underrate  the  prospect  of 
Soviet  Intervention  In  this  50th  Anniversary 
year,  especially  after  threats  of  retaliation 
have  been  made  In  the  official  organ  of  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry.  However  limited  an 
Invasion  of  the  north  might  be.  It  would 
surely  be  Interpreted  by  the  two  Communist 
powers  as  a  prelude  to  a  wider  war. 

Second,  amphibious  Invasions  are  always 
risky,  and  our  series  of  successes  In  World 
War  II  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
high  risks  should  be  taken  only  when  a  clear 
return  can  be  gained,  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam, the  resources  needed  for  executing  and 
supporting  an  amphibious  Invasion  could  be 
used  defensively  within  South  Vietnam  to 
reinforce  the  already  bard-pressed  American 
position.  Our  fear  Is  that  President  John.son 
may  be  unwilling  to  give  this  alternative 
proper  consideration.  His  previous  record  of 
over-optlmlstlc  statements  may  make  him 
unwilling  to  admit  that  he  needs  more  troops 
to  avert  disasters  where  he  has  already 
claimed  successes. 

Third,  even  in  the  case  of  a  fully  successful 
landing.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  to 
negotiate  immediately  and  to  exchange  a 
total  withdrawal  of  PAVN  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  for  U.S.  evacuation  from  Vlnh,  then 
large  reinforcements  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
support  the  American  landing  party  against 
attacks  by  surrounding  units  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  army.  Alternatively,  PAVN  forces 
In  the  panhandle  could  move  south  to  selee 
key  points  In  the  I  Corps  area,  as  a  bargain- 
ing counter  to  American  occupation  of  Vlnh. 
Such  action  would  require  additional  Amer- 
ican troops  to  defend  South  Vietnam.  An 
amphibious  Invasion  could  thus  lead  to  a 
larger  war  over  a  wider  and  more  hostile 
terrain. 

Finally,  the  global  Implications  of  a  new 
American  Initiative  could  well  outweigh  even 
a  success  In  Vietnam.  Any  further  diversion 
of  our  resources  and  moral  energies  into 
Southeast  A^la  could  well  kill  NATO,  under- 
mine the  dollar  and  put  American  invest- 
ments In  Europe  under  strong  pressure.  New 
Soviet  moves  In  the  Middle  East  could  also 
result. 

The  time  to  consider  the  full  coats  of  an 
escalation  In  Vietnam  should  not  be  post- 
poned until  a  moment  of  crisis  and  excite- 
ment The  matter  should  be  discussed  now 
and    the    full    Implications    examined.    Both 


Congress  and  the  press  have  a  duty  In  this 
regard,  and  we  call  the  matter  to  their  at- 
tention not  to  spread  alarm  but  to  encourage 
sober  debate  and  responsible  Inquiry. 

CALL    rOH    INQUIRY 

Shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion 
President  Kennedy  told  Turner  Catledge, 
then  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"If  you  had  printed  more  about  the  operation 
you  would  have  saved  us  from  a  colossal 
mistake."  And  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  on  the  Senate  floor:  "I  only  wUh 
I  had  been  consulted,  because  I  would  have 
strongly  advised  against  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion If  I  had  been."  (quotes  reprinted  In  the 
New  York  Times,  June  2.  1966.  p.  14).  This 
time  we  hope  that — despite  pressure  for  Con- 
gresslonal  adjournment — discussion  and  con- 
sultation will  occur  before  any  major  new 
step  Is  taken. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  intelligent  dls- 
c\isslon  that  Is  needed  was  given  recently  by 
former  vIce-Presldent  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
when  he  opposed  an  "end  run"  Into  North 
Vietnam.  While  he  gave  full  attention  to  the 
military  advantages  of  such  a  plan,  he  said 
that  wider,  long-term  considerations  made  It 
Inadvisable.  He  thus  avoided  the  counsels  of 
Impatience  that  Increase  the  pressures  for 
Ill-considered  military  action. 

The  sixteen  points  we  have  listed  are  not 
designed  to  predict  an  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  or  a  new  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 
They  do.  we  think,  when  taken  in  the  con- 
text of  past  plans  and  statements,  add  up  to 
a  case  for  public  concern. 


December  IJf,  1967 
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PLASTIC  PIPE:   LOW  COST  AND 
HIGH  RELIABILITY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VirRlnla.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoius  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker.  some  years  ago  when  a  'friend 
of  mine  came  into  my  office  and  showed 
me  a  piece  of  plastic  pipe,  and  said  it 
might  some  day  be  widely  used  in  plumb- 
ing and  other  piping,  I  thought  the  sug- 
gestion was  a  little  fantastic.  But  it  has 
held  up  under  the  stresses  and  the 
strains,  resistance  to  chemical  attack, 
and  in  many  other  ways  proven  to  be  the 
kind  of  tough  competitior  which  con- 
tinues to  make  great  new  advances  every 
year. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
after  analysis  of  the  testimony  present- 
ed, decided  in  1961  to  proceed  with  the 
insurance  of  homes  equipped  with  plastic 
pipe.  This  is  a  particular  type  of  plastic 
pipe  known  as  "ABS".  In  case  anyone 
wonders.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  letters 
stand  for  "acrylonitrile-butadiene-sty- 
rene."  This  particular  form  of  plastic 
was  'nvented  in  1944. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THE    BtJCOYWHIP    MAKXKS7 

Whenever  any  new  invention  suddenly 
hits  the  market,  it  Is  quite  natural  in  our 
competitive  system  that  the  product  it 
replaces  stuggles  to  retain  its  competitive 
position.  This  is  certainly  true  of  metal 
pipes,  still  widely  used  in  residential  con- 
struction. An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
great  struggle  is  the  fact  that  in  the  proc- 
ess more  and  more  public  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  the  potential  uses  of 
ABS. 


Many  plumbing  codes,  which  have  be- 
come ob.solete  since  the  development  of 
.\BS  plastic  pipe,  have  not  yet  recognized 
ABS.  This  appears  to  be  the  primary  rea- 
son why  cast  iron  is  used  in  residential 
construction.  Of  course  there  have  also 
been  some  efforts  to  discourage  union 
acceptance  of  the  new  and  less  costly 
plastic  pipe. 

HISTORY    or    ABS    DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  a  20-year  history  of  solid  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  ABS  plastic  pipe. 
That  is  a  short  period  of  time,  but  giant 
strides  have  been  made  in  that  short 
period,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
timetable: 

1944.  ABS  (acrylonltrlle-butadlene-styrene) 
plastic  Invented. 

l»47.  Initial  use  of  ABS  pipe — in  highly 
corrosive  applications,  such  as  chemical 
process  piping,  water  purification  plans,  and 
sewage  treatment  plants.  ABS  pyerforms  suc- 
cessfully where  metal  pipe  failed. 

1960.  ABS  drainage  pipe  accepted  by  the 
mobile  home  industry.  Completely  displaced 
metal  drainage  pipe  because  of  light  weight, 
thermal  stability  and  toughness.  Over  one 
million  mobile  homes  now  have  ABS  pipe. 

1961.  Federal  Housing  Administration  In- 
jures loans  on  homes  equipped  with  ABS 
drain,  waste  and  vent  pipe  (DWVi. 

1964.  Formation  of  ABS  Council  represent- 
ing basic  raw  material  producers  such  as 
Marbon  and  Unlroyal  Chemical,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  of  ABS  pipe  and  fittings. 
Specific  purpose;  code  revision  to  permit  use 
of  ABS  drainage  pipe. 

1966  All  regional  and  national  codes  ac- 
cept ABS  DWV  pipe.  200.000  new  homes  In- 
stalled with  this  material. 

1967.  ABS  drainage  plumbing  now  ac- 
cepted by  13  states  and  by  local  Jurisdictions 
In  32  states.  ASTM  specification  Issued.  ABS 
accounts  for  ITTr  of  new  home  construction. 
Toul  residential  installations  now  exceed 
500.000. 

RESISTANCE    TO    CHEMICAI,    ATTACK 

Mr.  Sipeaker.  yesterday  I  had  the  in- 
teresting experience  of  witnessing  a 
unique  experiment  visually  conducted 
before  a  congressional  committee.  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Bergen,  Unlroyal  chemist, 
poured  equal  quantities  of  diluted  mer- 
curic chloride  into  two  plumbing  traps — 
one  of  metal  and  one  of  ABS  plastic.  In 
order  to  protect  the  rug  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  committee  room,  which  is  the 
pnde  and  joy  of  the  chairman,  trans- 
parent plastic  bags  were  carefully  draped 
over  the  plumbing  traps  to  avoid  any 
chemicals  being  spilled  on  the  rug. 
Within  minutes,  the  metal  trap  was 
cracked  and  leaking;  the  ABS  trap  was 
Intact. 

Dr.  Bergen  explained  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  demonstration  had  been  pre- 
sented in  order  to  refute  evidence  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  same  committee 
last  July  by  spokesman  for  metal-pipe 
interest. 

Dr.  Bergen  further  explained  that  any 
material  can  be  caused  to  fail  under  lab- 
oratory conditions  of  stress,  time,  and 
environment.  Any  test  to  be  useful,  he 
said,  must  simulate  actual  u.se  conditions, 
and  only  such  tests  are  valid  in  predict- 
i.ng  the  service  life  of  a  material  from 
laboratory  data. 

Dr.  Bergen  said: 

In  plumbing  systems,  aggressive  chemicals 
such  as  the  photographic  fluid  used  In  the 
demonstration  are  Invariably  diluted  and  the 


exposure  time  Is  minimal  due  to  flushing  ac- 
tion. 

He  said  stress  corrosion  has  been 
known  for  decades  to  be  common  to  all 
miiterials.  including  metals  and  plastics. 
Tlie  term  ref ere  to  the  fact  that  materials 
are  more  subject  to  chemical  attack  un- 
der conditions  of  applied  stress. 

He  continued: 

In  a  lalKiratory.  totally  unrealistic  condi- 
tions of  stress  can  be  established  and  a  ma- 
terial can  also  be  subjected  to  full  concen- 
tration of  active  reagents  for  protracted  pe- 
riods, but  such  stresses  simply  do  not  occur 
In  plumbing  drainage  systems.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  reasonably  good  workmanship 
can  be  expected  from  a  skilled  trade,  and 
that  the  public  normally  has  the  protection 
of  plumbing  Inspection,  the  very  flexibility 
of  ABS  pipe  minimizes  any  stress  from  bend- 
ing at  the  fittings. 

Laboratory  methods  have  been  developed 
for  predicting  the  long  term  life  of  ABS 
which  show  that  a  useful  sen'lce  of  over 
100  years  can  be  expected.  Such  laboratory 
data  is  sustantlated  by  actual  case  histories 
where  ABS  chemical  handling  systems  have 
rendered  trouble-free  service  for  20  years. 
Such  systems  were  Installed  where  metal  pipe 
had  failed  from  stress  corrosion. 

Dr.  Bergen  concluded : 

The  existence  of  1,500,000  successful  ABS 
drainage  plumbing  installations,  with  no  evi- 
dence of  stress  corrosion  or  chemical  attack, 
Is  the  best  evidence  of  the  complete  suitabil- 
ity of  ABS  pipe  for  drain,  waste  and  vent 
service. 

ENTER     A     WEST     VIRGINIAN 

I  Will  always  call  E.  R.  Thompson,  Jr.. 
a  West  Virginian.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  he  is  now  technically  a  con- 
stituent of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoLLiNcl.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thompson 
was  bom  in  Paola,  Kans.  Perhaps  he  did 
receive  his  civil  engineering  degree  from 
the  same  institution  that  granted  an  ani- 
mal husbandry-  degree  to  my  owti  father, 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  civil  engineer  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  from 
1958  to  1960.  But  no  individual  can  deny. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Thompson  came 
to  West  Virginia  in  1960.  and  he  joined 
the  Marbon  Chemical  Division  in  my 
own  congressional  district.  At  first,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  pipe  testing  program 
in  Marbon's  technical  department,  and  in 
1962  moved  on  to  become  applications  en- 
gineer In  charge  of  pipe  products.  After 
this  flowerj'  Introduction,  I  should  add 
that  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  sales  manager 
of  Borg-Warner  pipe  products  for  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp. 

All  this  is  leading  up  to  testimony 
which  I  personally  heard  Mr.  Thompson 
present  vesterday  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. He  related  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Houslns  Administration  had  first 
been  approached  in  November.  1960  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  plastic  drain  waste 
and  vent  pipe  and  fittings,  in  order  to 
establish  a  suitable  specification  for  use 
of  this  material  for  FHA-mortgaged 
homes  A  .second  meeting  wa.^  held  with 
FHA  ofBcials  in  Washington  on  March  2. 
1961,  at  which  additional  information 
was  presented  on  chemical  resistance, 
dimensional  stability  was  respect  to  hot 
water,  and  crush  strength  A  Use  of  Ma- 
terials Bulletin  was  published  by  FHA 
on  December  15.  1961.  authorizing  per- 
mission to  use  ABS  pipe  In  homes  with 
FHA-insured  mortgages. 


FZDERAI.      HOUSING       ADMINISTRATION      DETTNDS 
PLASTIC    PIPE 

On  Februar>'  10.  1966,  I  personally  at- 
tended a  further  hearing  and  presenta- 
tion to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  Philip  N.  Brown- 
stein.  Mr.  Brownstein  subsequently  wrote 
to  our  colleague  from  Connecticut,  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Monagan; 

Our  review  of  the  naatertal  presented  at  the 
February  10,  1966  meeting  In  my  office  has 
been  completed  and.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
results  of  an  independent  laboratory  test. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  we  have  no  basis 
for  changing  the  conclusion  reached  in  1961 
when  Materials  Bulletin  ItZZ  was  Issued. 

Commissioner  Brownstein  further  re- 
ported: 

We  have  recently  surveyed  all  our  field 
offices  to  learn  If  there  had  been  any  com- 
plaints from  owners  of  homes  with  ABS  drain 
waste  and  vent  piping  The  results  showed 
that  not  a  single  complaint  had  been 
received. 

The  above  quotations  and  factual  de- 
velopments were  all  reported  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Thompson.  Jr.,  who,  despite  the  fact  he  is 
now  a  Missourian.  I  will  always  recall  as 
a  key  ofBcial  at  the  Washington.  W.  Va  , 
plant  of  the  Marbon  Chemical  Ehvision 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corp. 

WH.^T    ABOrT    COST    COMPARISONS' 

Aside  from  the  cost  comparisons  of 
construction  materials  at  the  present 
time,  long-term  trends  are  much  more 
significant.  The  cost  disadvantage  of  all 
types  of  metal  pipe  versus  ABS  is  bound 
to  widen,  because  of  the  high  labor  cost  in 
manufacture  and  the  increasing  scarcity 
and  higher  cost  of  raw  material.  All 
products  which  are  inherently  high  in  di- 
rect labor  content  are  at  an  increasing 
economic  disadvantage  as  wage  scales 
continue  to  rise.  This  difference  between 
steel,  iron,  or  copper  as  opposed  to  ABS 
is  dramatic. 

The  copper,  iron,  and  steel  industries 
are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
ores  from  foreign  sources.  This  tends  to 
increase  cost  as  well  as  Instability  of  sup- 
ply. By  contrast,  the  petrochemical 
plants  producing  the  acrylonltrile.  buta- 
diene, and  styrene  ingredients  for  ABS 
are  almost  literally  placed  over  the  oil 
and  natural  gas  fields  in  the  United 
States  which  are  the  source  of  these  hy- 
drocarbons. 

The  disparity  in  labor  costs  begins 
with  the  mineral  deposit  In  the  earth. 
The  extraction,  smelting  ore  reduction, 
and  rail  transportation  of  metal  raw  ma- 
terials all  require  a  high  proportion  of 
direct  labor  By  contrast,  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  produced  from  wells  and  deliv- 
ered to  processing  plants  by  pipeline.  The 
chemical  industrj'  ranks  among  the  low- 
est in  labor  content  of  all  tM>es  of  manu- 
facturing. 

METAL   PIPE   TABEICATION  COSTI.T 

Fabrication  into  pipe  also  offers  a 
striking  contrast.  Factory-  labor  is  typi- 
cally over  one-third  the  value  of  finished 
product  in  a  cast-iron  soil-pipe  foundry. 
It  is  less  than  10  percent  In  a  well-man- 
aged ABS  pipe  extrusion  plant  The  light, 
tough  ABS  plastic  then  offers  further 
savings  In  transportation  handling,  and 
installation.  The  weight  is  a  fraction  of 
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metal  pipe,  the  chemically  welded  con- 
nections are  faster,  and  mechanical  dam- 
age Is  reduced  because  of  the  Inherent 
toughness  of  ABS. 

A  concept  of  the  ABS  Council  Is  that 
ABS  helps  to  improve  the  productivity 
of  labor  on  the  Job  site,  thereby  helping 
to  support  the  high  and  rapidly  Increas- 
ing standard  of  living  of  the  Journeyman 
plumber.  The  only  alternat&'e  to  Increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  on«ite  construc- 
tion labor  Is  prefabrication  of  materials 
at  the  factory.  The  chemjcally  welded 
ABS  Joints  required  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Aside  from  the  economlo|  aspects.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ABS  owes  mucl^  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  performance  advantages  of 
greater  permanence  due  ]  to  superior 
chemical  resistance,  toughiess.  and  the 
chemical  weld  which  is  the  irongest  part 
of  the  pipe.  T 

UI.TIMATE  RESOLUTION  Of  ISSTTlt 

The  obvious  answer  to  llie  materials 
battle  being  fought  for  econbmic  reasons 
is  the  complete  diversiflcatiii  of  the  cast 
iron  and  copper  industries  l^to  ABS  pipe. 
This  development  is  alreac^  well  under 
way.  Today,  every  major  copper  or  cast 
iron  pipe  company  i.':  cipher  in  the  plas- 
tic pipe  business,  distribat^ig  the  prod- 
uct or  studying  the  move  When  this 
diversification  is  completl,  the  cam- 
paign of  disparagement  of;  ABS  should 
be  behind  us. 

The  roster  of  cast  iron  cornpanies  now 
producing  plastic  drain  wa^e  and  vent — 
DWV — includes  Industry  Jeaders  such 
as  US.  Pipe  &  Foundry,  James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons.  Glamorgan  Pipe  &  Foundry. 
American  Brass  &  Iron  Boundry,  and 
Charlotte  Pipe  &  Foundry. 

The  copper  pipe  and  fitting  industry 
Is  now  represented  in  pla|tic  DWV  by 
Triangle  Conduit  &  Cable*  Nibco.  and 
Mueller  Brass. 

It  is  also  significant  th^t  in  Canada 
the  leading  copper  produoer,  Moranda 
Mlnco,  as  well  as  the  largest  cast  iron 
pipe  foundry.  Canada  Iron,  are  both  well 
into  the  ABS  DWV  buslne*. 

No  doubt  these  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  metal  pipe  manufbcturers  will 
soon  be  joined  by  others. 


EVOLVING  POLITICAL  PATTERNS  IN 
THE  LATE  20TH  CENTURY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  speech  which  I  deBvered  to  the 
Tucson  Sunday  Evening  Forum.  Novem- 
ber 5,  1967. 

The  speech  follow.s: 
Evolving    Political    Patterns    in    the    Late 

20th  Cei^ttjrt 
(Speech  by  John  J.  Rhodes.  Ntember  of  Con- 

greas,     to     the     Tucson     Sunday     Evening 

Forum,  November  5,  1967) 

I  realize  that  the  subject  I  have  picked  to- 
night IB  broad  Indeed  It  la  so  broad  that  I 
could  stand  here  and  tell  funny  stories  all 


nlgbt,  and  no  one  could  succe&afully  prove 
that  I  had  not  dealt  with  my  subject — when 
I  finish,  you  may  wish  I  had  done  Just  that. 

When  I  speak  of  "political  patterns",  I  am 
not  speaking  of  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
Socialists,  Whigs  or  Know-Nothlngs.  I  am 
speaking  in  the  broad  sense  of  politics,  which 
has  been  properly  defined  as  the  science  of 
government.  It  is  the  theory  followed  by 
people  to  provide  for  themselves  the  type  of 
governmental  pattern  whicli  can  best  pro- 
mote the  legitimate  interests  of  the  majority 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
In  those  societies  where  the  people  have  had 
any  choice  in  the  matter,  a  certain  type  of 
government  normally  has  been  selected  be- 
cause  it  could  provide  peace  and  domestic 
tranquility  at  home,  and  defense  against  foes 
from  abroad.  In  fact,  for  the  first  one  hun- 
dred years  of  oiu'  Republic,  that  was  about 
all  our  government  did,  or  was  expected  to 
do.  The  impact  government  had  on  the  com- 
mercial establishment  consisted  mainly  of 
establishing  levels  of  tariffs,  and  the  coinage 
of  money.  Other  than  that,  laissez-faire  was 
the  watchword  of  the  day. 

Thomas  Jefferson  captured  this  approach 
to  government  when  he  stated:  "I  own,  1  am 
not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  government. 
It  Is  always  oppressive.  It  placed  the  gov- 
ernors Indeed  more  at  their  ease,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Uie  people.  ...  Let  the  General 
Government  be  reduced  to  foreign  concerns 
only,  and  let  our  affairs  be  disentangled  from 
those  of  all  other  nations,  except  as  to  com- 
merce, which  the  merchants  will  manage  the 
better,  the  more  they  are  left  free  to  manage 
for  themselves.  .  .  ." 

In  a  widely  dispersed  agricultural  com- 
munity like  early  America.  It  was  Impossible 
for  any  person  or  combination  of  persons  to 
acquire  economic  power  which  threatened 
to  take  a  dominant  position  regarding  any 
large  segment  of  the  economy.  However,  with 
the  industrial  revolution  and  the  improve- 
ment of  communications  and  transportation, 
It  became  feasible  for  large  combines  to 
form,  and  to  attempt  to  dominate  large  areas 
of  the  economy.  These  combines  became  In- 
creasingly predatory,  and  competition  be- 
came increasingly  deadly.  As  a  result,  one  of 
the  first  incursions  of  govcriunent  into  the 
realm  of  business  came  in  the  shape  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  This  Act  was  not  In- 
tended primarily  to  protect  the  people  or 
labor  from  big  business;  it  was  intended  to 
protect  small  business  from  a  predatory  big 
business. 

Later,  the  monopoly  situations  which  de- 
veloped made  it  apparent  that  the  consumer 
needed  governmental  protection.  It  was  not 
too  uncommon  for  business  tycoons  to  "cor- 
ner the  market",  or  dominate  a  segment  of 
the  economy,  and  then  raise  prices  of  prod- 
ucts needed  by  the  people.  Efforts  to  protect 
the  consumer  are  found  In  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act,  and  later  In  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

AU'the  while  labor  was  organizing,  but  not 
with  any  great  speed.  Many  times  strikes 
were  ruthlessly  put  down  by  the  use  of  po- 
licemen and  troops,  and  most  of  the  rights 
of  labor  which  we  now  regard  as  Inviolable 
were  then  regarded  as  nonexistent.  This  sit- 
uation resulted  In  governmental  action  In 
the  passage  of  the  Norrls-LaOuardia  Act  of 
the  early  1930"8,  and  later  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act 

As  sometimes  happens  in  a  Republic,  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  the  second-class  citizenship 
of  organized  labor  came  so  late  that  when  it 
arrived  it  was  overly  violent.  It  caused  the 
pendulum  of  power  to  swing  so  far  toward 
the  side  of  organized  labor  that  society  was 
hurt.  The  labor  situation  became  chaotic. 
with  picket-line  violence,  sit-down  strikes 
and  8econdar>-  boycotts— all  of  which  ttu-eat- 
ened  a  general  breakdown  In  the  economic 
system.  As  a  result,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
boosted  the  pendulum  back  toward  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  Landrum-Griffln  BUI  later  gave 
it  another  push  toward  the  center. 


Thus,  our  representative  Republic  has 
survived  some  rather  startling  changes  since 
the  founding  of  this  country.  From  a  laissez- 
faire  government,  it  evolved  first  into  a  gov- 
ernment  which  exercised  some  control  over 
business  to  prevent  predatory  big  buslnese 
from  hurting  Its  competitors,  then  to  prevent 
business  combinee  from  hurting  the  con- 
sumer, then  to  protect  organized  labor,  and 
tlien  to  protect  business  and  the  consumer 
from  organized  labor.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  state  that  in  making  these  changeE, 
the  goverrmient  since  the  1870's  has  tried  to 
take  a  position  In  the  middle  of  an  economic 
teeter-totter.  It  has  tried  to  shift  Its  weight 
to  counter-balance  any  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy which  came  into  position  to  dominate 
other  segments,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Obviously,  the  majortty 
of  the  people  approve  of  these  shift*  or 
changes.  If  they  had  not,  the  government  un- 
doubtedly would  have  fallen  somewtiere 
along  the  way.  Conversely,  if  the  shifts  had 
not  been  made,  the  dislocations  which  would 
have  been  caused  might  well  have  resulted 
In  the  fall  of  the  government. 

Prom  this,  we  derive  our  first  postulate  of 
the  evening — that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple must  retain  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
the  well-considered  and  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  those  who 
run  the  government  must  be  ever  zealous  and 
watchful  to  determine  what  the  will  of  the 
people  actually  is.  Sometimes  this  Isn't  easy. 
Many  new  movements  and  new  panaceas  ap- 
pear very  attractive  to  a  lot  of  people,  who 
make  great  noiies  about  them.  The  noise 
from  a  loud  minority  can  sometimes  become 
so  strident  that  an  unwary  practitioner  of 
the  art  of  politics  can  mistake  It  for  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  sup- 
pose the  best  example  Is  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Those  who  favored  laws  to  con- 
trol consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  made 
great  noises.  However,  soon  after  prohibition 
came  Into  effect,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
considered  will  of  the  majority  was  actual!? 
contrary  to  the  new  piosltlon  taken  by  the 
government,  and  the  government  found  It 
necessary  to  get  out  of  trying  to  legislate 
morals  rather  precipitately. 

Painted  with  a  very  broad  brush,  this  is  a 
fair  picture  of  our  government  and  its  pos- 
ture toward  our  economic  system.  It  Is  real- 
ized that  I  have  said  nothing  whatsoever 
concerning  our  monetary  system,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  impingement  upon  the 
economy  of  protracted  Federal  deficits,  the 
effect  of  constantly  unfavorable  balances  of 
payments,  and  many  other  areas  in  which  the 
government  has  some  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy. Any  discussion  as  broad  as  this  one 
must  necessarily  pick  and  choose  between 
areas  of  emphasis.  Suffice  It  to  say.  In  coming 
to  whatever  conclusions  I  might  derive.  I 
have  tried  to  take  these  elements  into  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  continue  to  try 
to  provide  an  adequate  monetary  supply, 
and  will  engage  in  whatever  activities  will 
be  necessary  to  cool  off  a  hot  economy,  or 
to  warm  up  a  cold  one.  I  will  also  assume 
that  most  people  exjject  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  balance  Its  budget  at  some  time 
It  is  Impossible  to  assume  Just  when  this 
salutary  moment  may  arrive.  However,  the 
assumption  itself  tends  to  set  the  pattern 
and  the  course  for  fiscal  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Insofar  as  Its  own  affairs 
are  concerned.  In  making  this  assumpUon.  I 
realize  that  I  fly  In  the  face  of  many  public 
pronouncements  of  important  public  figures 
For  Instance.  It  certainly  Is  not  In  accord- 
ance with  the  famous  Yale  speech  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  In  that  speech.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  not  only  doubted  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  ever  necessary,  but  he  In- 
timated that  In  some  Instances  it  could  be 
a  dangerous  weapon.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  experiences  of  the  Federal  Government 
In    Fiscal    Years    '65    through    '68   may    have 
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dispelled  the  fiscal  fog  which  surrounded 
tbe  thinking  of  many  of  the  economists  of 
tiie  Kennedy  Administration.  Certainly, 
whenever  a  deficit  goes  up  to  $29  billion.  It 
makes  even  Keyneslan  economists  doubt  the 
tbUlty  of  the  economy  to  absorb  such  shocks 
indefinitely. 

If  I  were  to  leave  this  part  of  the  dlscus- 
jion  without  further  comment  and  tell  you 
that  I  had  pointed  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  United  States  Government  In  1967,  I 
would  be  open  to  serious  challenge.  As  you 
all  know,  the  involvement  of  our  government 
In  oiu-  lives  and  In  the  total  economy  U 
much  deeper  than  I  have  yet  stated.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  a  rather  radical  and  far- 
reaching  statement  when  he  said  words  to 
the  effect  that  the  government  should  do 
thoee  things  for  the  people  which  they  can- 
not do  for  themselves.  This  expression  was 
against  the  dominant  laissez-faire  doctrine 
of  the  times.  However,  we  have  strayed  far 
beyond  Uncoln's  very  limited  concept  of 
appropriate  Federal   activity. 

The  Federal  establishment  has  gone  deeply 
into  areas  formerly  deemed  to  be  reserved  for 
the  states,  or  to  Individual  action  at  the  com- 
munity level.  For  instance.  In  the  last  four 
Tears  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  education  has  gone  up  In  geometric  pro- 
portions We  are  Involved  not  only  in  higher 
education,  but  also  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  And  the  present  pattern 
aeems  to  be  for  deeper  and  deeper  involve- 
ment. This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  contem- 
porary points  of  discussion  which  may  evolve 
into  a  changing  political  pattern.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  give  aid  only 
for  definitely  stated  and  very  circumscribed 
purposes.  We  call  this  categorical  aid.  This 
aid  is  almost  invariably  given  directly  to 
school  districts,  cities  or  counties — complete- 
ly bypassing  the  states. 

More  and  more  people  have  realized  that 
categorical  aid  leads  to  direct  Federal  in- 
volvement in  local  affairs  In  education,  aid 
was  given  to  the  public  schools  at  the  district 
level.  The  majority  of  Americans  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  local  control  of  the  schools 
and  the  curricula  which  the  schools  will 
teach.  This  Is  a  rather  basic  fact  of  our  polit- 
ical orientation  Categorical  grants,  because 
of  Inherent  Federal  Involvement  leading  to 
possible  Federal  domination,  seem  to  threat- 
en this  consensus. 

The  most  prominent  rival  concept  is  called 
"block  grants."  Such  grants  are  made  to  the 
states  for  broad  purposes.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  a  block  grant  to  the  states  for  edu- 
cation. Each  state  could  name  Its  own  prior- 
ities among  the  specific  categories  of  educa- 
tion on  which  funds  are  to  be  spent.  This 
does  two  things:  (1)  It  takes  the  Federal 
Government  away  from  direct  Involvement 
with  the  school  districts,  and  (2)  It  brings 
the  states  into  the  picture,  and  permits  plan- 
ning at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Thus,  It 
helps  to  preserve  the  Federal  system,  rather 
than  to  weaken  It.  We  think  a  great  major- 
ity of  our  people  feel  strongly  that  the  Fed- 
eral system  should  be  preserved  and 
strengthened,  and  that  the  block  grant  con- 
cept Is  therefore  congenial  to  the  public  de- 
sire. 

In  this  Session  of  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  acted  In  accordance  with 
this  emerging  political  pattern  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  In  three  different  flelds. 

The  recently  enacted  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  provides  one  of  the  best  examples 
fjf  what  can  be  done  under  the  block  grant 
approach.  This  Act  consolidated  16  separately 
administered  public  health  programs  and 
permitted  the  states  to  develop  plans,  estab- 
lish prloriUes  and  coordinate  local  activities. 
Under  this  approach,  the  priority  health 
problems  in  each  state  and  community 
(Whether  they  stem  from  communicable  dis- 
ease, narcotics  or  rat  Infestation)  can  be 
idenUfled  and  programs  designed  to  combat 
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the  problems  established  and  properly 
funded — under  the  supervision  of  the  state. 
The  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967,  as  It  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  also  employs  the  block 
grant  approach.  This  legislation  establishes 
a  Federal  program  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Key  amend- 
ments that  were  ofTered  and  adopted  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  materially  strengthened 
this  bill.  These  amendments  curbed  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  provided  essential  state  coordination  and 
control.  Each  state  would  be  authorized  to 
develop  a  state-wide  comprehensive  plan 
and  establish  a  state  agency  to  administer 
the  plan.  Once  this  plan  is  accepted,  all 
Federal  assistance  would  go  to  the  state 
agency,  which,  in  turn,  would  distribute  the 
aid  to  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly. 
the  principle  of  block  grants  also  prevailed 
in  the  final  House  version  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  A  portion  of 
this  massive  program  has  been  returned  to 
state  control  and  planning. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  the  govern- 
ment also  became  directly  involved  In  aid 
to  the  indigent  and  the  communities.  Most 
of  us  remember  the  days  of  WPA,  the  PWA, 
the  CCC  and  the  other  alphabetical  agencies 
which  sprang  from  the  New  Deal.  From  these 
days  also  came  Social  Security,  which  has 
now  become  more  than  a  system  for  retire- 
ment and  survivors  benefits.  It  Is  now  also  a 
system  for  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and 
great  portions  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  are  now  being  spent  for  direct  welfare. 
How  far  we  can  move  In  the  field  of  wel- 
fare Is  Illustrated  by  Los  Angeles  County. 
In  August,  1965,  there  were  258  persons  out 
of  every  1.000  In  the  County  on  relief — at  a 
monthly  cost  of  $6.4  million.  By  May  of  this 
year.  346  persons  out  of  each  1.000  were  get- 
ting assistance  at  a  cost  of  88.6  million  a 
month. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  growing  welfare 
problem.  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  In- 
'.-Ited  more  than  100  leading  business.  Indus- 
trial, labor,  communications,  and  foundation 
executives  to  a  conference  in  New  York  on 
November  2-3  of  this  year.  In  calUng  this 
conference  "to  help  explore  and  plan  new 
approaches  to  public  welfare  In  New  York 
State  and  in  the  nation,"  Governor  Rocke- 
feller stated: 

■'Some  ten  years  ago  approximately  5.8 
million  Americans  were  on  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
S3  billion.  Today  approximately  9  million 
peope  are  on  the  welfare  rolls,  at  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  more  than  $6  billion.  In  the 
same  period,  public  welfare  staffs  have  al- 
most doubled. 

"If  we  are  to  start  moving  these  individ- 
uals and  families  Into  a  new.  promising  way 
of  life  that  will  reverse  the  tired  trend  of 
years,  and  orient  them  to  the  future  rather 
than  lock  them  In  the  past— then  we  must 
enlist  the  help  of  those  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  economy — the  leaders  of 
Industry,  business,  labor  and  the  mass  media. 
These  leaders  represent  a  heretofore  un- 
tapped source  In  the  compilation  of  Ideas 
to  aid  the  disadvantaged." 

The  welfare  problem  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  facing  this  country  today. 
We  have  second  and  third  generation  welfare 
families.  Their  business  Is  welfare,  and  the 
payments  are  so  good  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  go  to  work.  A  way  must  be  found 
to  get  these  Individuals  trained,  into  private 
employment  and  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Conferences  similar  to  the  one  that  waa 
called  by  Governor  Rockefeller  have  been  in 
response  to  a  growing  public  demand  for  re- 
lief from  relief.  Another  important  step  in 
the  solution  of  this  terribly  complicated  prob- 
lem has  been  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dviring  this  Session  of  Congress. 
The    recently    passed    Social    Security    Act 


Amendments  make  a  number  of  important 
changes  In  the  program  that  provides  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren 
(APDC).  In  the  last  ten  years,  this  program 
has  grown  from  646,000  families  that  in- 
cluded 2.4  million  recipients  to  1.2  million 
families  and  nearly  5  million  recipients.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  allocated  to  this  program  will  Increaae 
from  •1.46  billion  to  81.84  billion  over  the 
next  five  years,  unless  constructive  and  con- 
certed action  is  taken.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
AFDC  rolls  by  restoring  more  families  to  em- 
ployment and  self-reliance,  the  states  would 
be  required  to  take  steps  to  insure  that  em- 
ployable adults  are  trained — and  employed. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  recognlaed  that  pres- 
ervation of  the  family  unit's  self-respect  is 
the  most  important  social  accomplishment 
we  can  mike. 

The  Federal  Government  originally  got 
Into  the  housing  business  In  a  modest  way  by 
guaranteeing  mortgages.  In  the  last  six  years, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
grown  beyond  all  recognition.  It  has  been  m- 
volved  in  public  housing  for  some  years,  but 
it  is  now  in  demonstration  cities,  rent  sup- 
plement, rent  certificates,  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  now  it  even  wants  to  go  Into  the 
business  of  rat  eradication. 

Moreover,  the  new  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  now  well  enough 
entrenched  that  it  can  release  the  following 
statement:  "Action-oriented  orchestration 
of  innovative  inputs,  generated  by  escalation 
of  meaningful  Indigenous  decision-making 
dialogue,  focusing  on  multlllnked  problem- 
complexes,  can  maximize  the  vital  thrust  to- 
ward a  nonallenated  and  viable  urban  in- 
frastructure." 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  this  means,  and 
I  doubt  that  the  officials  at  HUD  know  what 
it  means.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  to  give  a 
marvelous  Insight  into  the  bureaucratic 
mind  and  what  might  be  called  Its  think- 
ing process.  -\nd  all  of  this  after  only  two 
years  of  life  for  HUD — an  unbelievable  ac- 
complishment! 

The  Federal  Government  has  gone  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  warp  and  woof  not  only 
of  the  economy,  but  into  the  lives  of  the 
Individual  citizens.  A  great  segment  of  our 
society  feels  that  this  involvement  Is  much 
too  deep.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  in  many 
Instances  by  preemption  of  taxation  flelds, 
deprived  the  state  governments  and  thereby 
reduced  them  to  a  position  of  relative  Im- 
potence. In  the  second  place,  these  massive 
activities  have  placed  the  Federal  budget 
into  such  a  position  as  almost  to  insure 
annual  deficits  of  varying  size.  This,  In  turn, 
leads  to  inflation,  erosion  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  propa- 
gation of  many  of  the  ills  which  the  welfare 
state  was  supposed  to  terminate. 

Certainly,  the  present  Administration,  with 
Its  prospective  deficit  of  $29  billion  and  Its 
pollcv  of  unrestrained  government  spending, 
has  forgotten  the  sound  advice  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  stated:  "I  am  for  a  govern- 
ment rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying 
all  the  possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue 
to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt;  and 
not  for  a  multiplication  of  oflJcers  and  aal- 
arles  merely  to  make  partisans,  and  for  in- 
creasing, by  every  device,  the  public  debt, 
on  the  principle  of  Its  bemg  a  public  bless- 
ing." 

However,  this  is  where  we  now  are.  as  we 
look  ahead  into  the  late  Twentieth  Century. 
We  are  a  representative  RepubUc,  but  our 
government  is  Involved  in  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, regulation  of  labor,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  it  insures  the  welfare  ot  evrry 
Citizen,  whether  or  not  that  citizen  con- 
tributes a  substantial  effort  to  help  him- 
self Our  government  has  often  bypassed 
states,  dealing  directly  with  local  authoriUea. 
resulting  in  weakening  our  whole  Federal 
system. 
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Our  government  operates  with  huge  defl- 
clts.  and  our  economy  has  a  consistently  un- 
favorable {KMltlon  In  Its  International  bal- 
ance of  payment.  Yet.  with  all  this,  we  are 
still  able  to  provide,  generally,  the  kind  of 
government  which  makes  possible  the  kind 
of  life  desired  by  a  great  majority  of  our 
people. 

However,  our  flexibility  causes  es  to  always 
be  In  the  process  of  change.  To  sum  up, 
trends  which  we  might  call  evolving  political 
patterns  are: 

(1)  A  tendency  toward  decentralization  of 
governmental  activity.  This  Is  manifested  by 
the  use  of  Federal  block  grants  |o  the  states 
rather  than  the  categorical  graat  aid  to  lo- 
calities. This  trend.  If  it  continues,  may  well 
result  In  even  greater  recesaloq  of  control 
to  the  states  through  tax-shaflng.  Under 
this  concept,  the  Federal  Governinent  would 
continue  to  collect  taxes,  but  vwould  return 
portions  of  the  revenue  to  states  with  no 
strings  attached  to  them.  Hopefully,  the 
states  could  then  handle  their  own  welfare 
and  educational  problems.  Even  beyond  this, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  might  actually  sur- 
render areas  of  taxation  to  the  stetes  so  that 
Its  Involvement  tn  matters  In  which  there  Is 
primary  local  concern  would  be  completely 
ended,  since  Federal  financial  Involvement 
would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

(2)  There  Is  a  definite  tendency  to  turn 
more  and  more  to  free  enterprise  to  solve 
public  problems.  It  Is  becoming  widely  rec- 
ognized that  the  economic  powe*  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  greatly  exceeds  the  possible  level 
of  expenditures  through  the  public  sector. 
In  dealing  with  the  poverty  programs,  the 
training  of  Individuals  is  more  .ind  more  be- 
coming the  Job  private  enterprise,  with  gov- 
ernment encouragement.  In  Social  Security, 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  benefits 
for  retired  people  will  not  equal  their  needs. 
Supplemental  Income  Is  being  provided  large- 
ly by  plans  established  by  private  enterprise. 

There  Is  also  a  trend  away  from  direct 
Federal  involvement  in  housing.  The  guaran- 
teed mortgage  program,  which  was  the  gene- 
sis of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
has  worked  well.  I  know  of  no  one  who  would 
even  consider  doing  away  with  It.  However, 
some  of  the  programs  Involving  Federal 
grants  and  subsidies  can  be  handled  as  well 
or  better  by  free  enterprise.  I  woold  certain- 
ly expect  some  Federal  subsidy  to  continue 
for  the  family  which  Is  under  the  poverty 
level,  but  great  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
raising  the  family  income,  rather  than  mere- 
ly maintaining  poor  families  as  perpetual 
economic  wards  of  society.  TTie  problem  of 
middle-Income  housing  can  certainly  be 
handled  by  private  enterprise,  with  what- 
ever Federal  leadership  In  planning  may  ap- 
pear to  be  advantageous. 

f3)  The  present  system  of  weafare.  which 
seems  to  encourage  laziness  and  lack  of  self- 
respect.  Is  under  attack  from  all  sides.  There 
are  many  panaceas  being  offered  the  public, 
such  as  the  negative  income  tax.  the  guar- 
anteed annual  Income,  and  others  I  doubt 
that  any  of  them  will  be  adopted  Instead. 
the  concept  set  forth  In  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  may  well  be  broadened. 
The  Federal  Government,  with  the  states, 
will  embark  on  a  massive  program  of  adult 
education  and  training,  to  provide  skills 
which  c^n  be  sold  in  the  marketplace  to  all 
Individuals  capable  of  learning.  Coupled 
with  this  will  be  a  massive,  sustained  effort 
to  determine  skills  which  are  and  will  be 
needed  In  Industry,  so  that  trainees  will  have 
fair  assurance  that  a  Job  awaits  them  at  the 
end  of  their  training.  In  other  words,  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  to  become  useful  members  of 
society,  and  to  acquire  and  retain  a  sense  of 
self-respect.  Many  of  us  think  that  such  a 
program  Is  the  only  possible  long-range  an- 
swer to  poverty,  and  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  cities. 

(4)    Federal    Involvement   tn   the   suppres- 


sion of  riots  and  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  may  well  increase.  However, 
this  Involvement,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, will  consist  of  aid  In  research  and 
development  to  discover  and  Implement 
better  ix>llce  methods,  electronic  surveil- 
lance, and  computerization  of  personal  sta- 
tistics, which  will  aid  In  the  detection  of 
crime.  I  cannot  foresee  the  circumstances 
which  might  result  In  a  Federal  police  force. 
Our  PViundlng  Fathers  wisely  left  the  police 
p>ower  in  the  hands  of  the  states.  Let  It  re- 
main there. 

(5)  The  political  patterns  of  the  future 
will  be  Influenced  greatly  by  the  retention 
and  expansion  of  the  concept  of  "one  man- 
one  vote.  This  concept  has  had  a  great  effect 
upon  our  state  legislatures,  but  It  will  have 
an  even  more  profound  effect  In  the  future. 
The  virtues  of  the  old  riual-dominated  state 
legislatures  were  certainly  many.  Their  fiscal 
frugality  kept  most  of  our  states  with  the 
sound  financial  position  which  meant  eco- 
nomic stability.  However,  too  many  times 
they  were  inclined  to  disregard  or  vjnderstate 
the  problems  of  our  burgeoning  cities.  As  a 
result,  the  core  cities  and  the  suburban  areas, 
already  overloaded  by  property  taxes,  turned 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in  plan- 
ning solutions  to  tifblr  problems,  and  for 
financial  assistance  In  promulgating  their 
plans.  Legislatures  which  are  oriented  to  the 
problems  of  the  cities  will  be  more  active  In 
solving  those  problems.  The  effect  will  be  de- 
centralization of  many  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  aimed  at  metropolitan 
problems.  In  metropolitan  areas  which  cross 
state  lines,  many  problems  will  be  solved 
locally  by  the  use  of  Interstate  authorities, 
and  In  accordance  with  Interstate  compacts. 
The  net  effect  will  be  strengthening  our  state 
and  local  governments,  and  thereby  strength- 
ening our  entire  Federal  system. 

(6)  Fairly  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  enlarged  the  Constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 
These  decisions,  plus  laxity  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  sedition,  have  caused 
great  concern  among  the  majority  of  our 
people.  Most  of  us  are  passionately  devoted 
to  the  Idea  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  as- 
sembly. However,  when  acts  committed  sup- 
posedly under  these  Constitutional  guaran- 
tees actually  amount  to  attacks  on  our  whole 
system,  extending  to  the  border  of  treason 
and  sedition,  the  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple are  outraged.  I  doubt  If  this  majority  In- 
tends to  put  up  with  many  more  draft  card 
burnings,  flag  burnings,  storming  of  public 
buildings,  lle-lns  and  the  other  weatMns  of 
the  so-called  dissenters.  They  will  insist  that 
our  government  and  our  courts  distinguish 
between  treason  and  honest  dissent.  If  It 
takes  Constitutional  amendments  to  bring 
this  about.  In  my  opinion  the  amendments 
may  soon  be  adopted. 

The  foreign  policy  which  will  be  adopted 
by  our  government  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  effect  upon  the  political  patterns  which 
we  will  develop,  and  the  political  Issues 
which   will   Influence  our  government. 

Before  we  go  on  to  look  at  the  late  Twen- 
tieth Century.  It  might  be  well  to  look  at 
our  posture  vls-a-v'.s  the  re?t  of  the  world 
For  the  thirty  years  following  the  Civil 
War.  we  turned  Inward.  This  was  a  period 
of  great  domestic  growth,  and  practically 
no  International  Involvement.  The  Spanish 
American  War  made  us  a  world  power,  and 
after  World  War  I  It  became  obvious  that 
we  were  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
greatest  of  the  world  powers.  World  War  II 
clinched  that  pwfltlon.  Our  perfection  of 
the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  put  us  In 
a  position  of  military  pre-eminence  which 
very  few  nations  have  ever  enjoyed  After 
World  War  II  a  system  of  treaties  was  evolved 
which  practically  made  us  the  guarantor 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  peace  was 
challenged  In  Korea,  and  we  responded.  Be- 


cause of  the  abhorrence  of  the  world  for 
atomic  weapons,  we  did  not  use  them.  After 
a  very  bloody  struggle,  we  were  able  to  pre- 
serve  the  Independence  of  South  Korea.  How- 
ever,  within  an  Incredibly  short  time  we 
found  ourselves  again  involved  In  Asia — in 
Viet  Nam.  We  are  still  In  Viet  Nam.  fighting 
a  war  larger  than  the  one  we  fought  in 
Korea,  with  results  as  yet  Indeterminate. 
Largely  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  this 
war — at  home  and  abroad — we  have  seen 
our  International  prestige  go  from  the  high 
point  after  World  War  II  to  the  present  low 
where  practically  the  whole  world  wishes  we 
would  Just  get  lost. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  analyze  our  world  pos- 
ture. Certainly,  since  the  Sjwnlsh  American 
War.  we  have  fought  against  predators.  They 
might  have  been  kings,  kaisers,  emperors  or 
dictators,  but  we  have  attempted  to  keep  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  from  dominating 
the  world.  This  is  still  our  position.  Now  the 
predatory  force  Is  called  International  Com- 
munism. There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  In 
the  Immediate  future  years  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  Communism  will 
subside.  Communism  Is  still  avowedly  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  world.  This  we  must 
resist,  tn  order  to  protect  our  own  socio-eco- 
nomic sjrstem. 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  literally  has  the 
American  people  writhing.  This  Is  the  most 
unpopular  war  of  all  time.  Our  Involvement 
began  after  the  Treaty  of  Geneva  as  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  non-Communist  part  of 
Vietnam  establish  Itself  as  a  viable  govern- 
ment. This  effort  was  succeeding  until  the 
regime  which  had  brought  stability  to  the 
country  was  overthrown.  I  am  not  accusing 
our  government  of  having  engineered  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime.  However.  It 
did  not  lift  a  finger  to  save  it. 

Diem,  with  all  his  Imperfections,  had  po- 
litical control  of  the  country.  Everyone  recog- 
nized him  as  the  head  of  the  state  He  could 
be  relied  on  to  make  decisions,  and  he  had 
the  power  to  Implement  them.  Since  Dlem'e 
overthrow.  South  Vietnam  has  been  m  po- 
litical chaos.  Our  reaction  has  been  to  move 
into  the  vacuum,  and  to  substitute  American 
effort  for  South  Vietnamese  effort.  Thus,  this 
has  become  an  American  war  In  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

With  the  death  of  Diem  and  the  fall  of  his 
government,  we  no  longer  had  an  indigenous 
political  force  with  any  hope  of  providing  the 
stability  necessary  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  It  Is  fine  to  save  a  non- 
Communist  government,  as  long  as  there  i» 
such  a  thing.  There  has  not  been  a  govern- 
ment worth  saving  In  South  Vietnam  since 
the  death  of  Diem. 

Now,  at  long  last  however,  there  Is  some 
hope  that  a  new  government,  having  been 
elected  by  a  majority  but  not  a  plurality, 
might  be  able  to  eetabllsh  a  sound  enough 
political  bise  so  that  It  might  do  the  Job 
which  Is  required.  However.  I  am  bothered 
by  the  public  pronouncements  of  the  Chief 
of  State  of  this  new  government  to  the  effect 
that  more  American  troops  are  needed,  that 
more  aid  is  needed,  and  In  general  that  Amer- 
icans must  shoulder  more  and  more  of  the 
burden.  In  fact.  South  Vietnam  Is  getting  to 
be  about  the  same  p-oblem  as  we  have  with 
our  professional  welfare  recipients.  The  more 
they  get.  the  more  they  want. 

Even  so,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances In  the  first  place.  It  would 
probably  mean  a  Communist  take-over, 
which  would  certainly  be  a  terrible  defeat  for 
the  free  world  Such  a  defeat  would  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communist  p-opagandlst« 
around  the  world  with  great  glee.  Its  effect 
on  the  nations  In  the  Par  East  would  be 
catastrophic.  The  Communist  drive  In  the 
Middle  East  would  gain  new  momentum.  The 
Impact  on  our  own  hemisphere  might  well  be 
chaotic.  Incipient  guerrilla  movements  In 
Latin     American     countries     would     be    en- 
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•^uraged,  and  would  believe  that  the  United 
States,  having  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
would  not  have  the  heart  to  stop  their  ram- 
pant drive  toward  power  In  this  hemisphere. 
Ifiother  words,  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
might  have  the  effect  of  creating  more  and 
inore  Vletnams  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Key  members  of  the  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
uon  have  estimated  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
may  last  from  13  to  14  years.  Anyone  who  ap- 
Ijroaches  this  prospect  with  any  degree  of 
-omplacency  has  Just  not  analyzed  the  situa- 
tion. To  begin  with,  this  war  has  already 
caused  economic  dislocations  at  home  which 
cannot  now  be  evaluated.  It  has  caused  us  to 
refrain  from  doing  things  which  are  necessary 
to  develop  o\a  country  and  our  people,  and 
t  has  been  very  instrimaental  in  the  Infla- 
tionary Increase  In  the  coet  of  living  which  we 
save  seen  occur. 

Even  worse,  the  treasure  we  are  pouring 
nto  Vietnam  has  caused  us  to  slow  our  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  efficient  weap- 
ns  with  which  we  would  be  able  to  "fight 
the  big  war",  or  even  better,  to  deter  It  from 
ever  occurring.  It  has  also  caused  us  to  slow 
down  scientific  research  and  development 
and  to  lower  our  expectations  for  our  space 
program. 

All  the  while.  Russia  Is  making  great  new 
developments  In  new  areas  of  science  and 
technology.  She  la  developing  and  deploying 
an  antlballUtlc  mlssUe  system:  she  Is  pro- 
ceeding apace  with  her  own  space  program, 
and  in  more  ways  than  I  like  to  mention. 
she  Is  catching  up  with  us  In  the  race  for 
world  supremacy.  Now,  I  might  not  regard 
this  as  being  so  dangerous  if  I  were  not  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  by  this  I  mean  the  absence  of 
World  War  HI.  depends  absolutely  on  our 
retolnlng  our  present  advantage  over  the 
Communist  bloc,  not  only  In  physical  force 
but  In  scientific  technology  and  know-how. 
They  have  never  disavowed  the  basic  Com- 
munist aim  of  world  conquest,  so  we  must 
assume  that  It  still  Is  their  ultimate  goal. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  becomes  very 
apparent  that  our  belief  that  Russia  might 
help  us  end  the  Vietnamese  war  is  completely 
fatuous.  They  have  never  had  It  so  good. 
They  have  us  pinned  down,  and  In  such  a 
deep  state  of  concentration  on  one  small  part 
of  the  world  that  we  neglect  other  parts  of 
it.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  that  China 
might  blunder  Into  World  War  III  by  inter- 
vening in  South  Vietnam,  because  China  ob- 
viously does  not  have  the  power  to  support 
juch  an  intervention.  We  fight  a  Jungle  war— 
they  advance  technologically.  Of  course  they 
like  It.  To  expect  Russia  to  do  anything  other 
than  keep  this  war  going  as  long  as  possible 
is  completely  unrealistic. 

The  only  people  who  might  really  desire  to 
end  this  war  are  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  Viet  Cong  have  certainly 
been  battered  by  our  forces.  Yet.  they  retain 
control  over  large  segments  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese countryside,  and  apparently  have  great 
support  among  many  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
damaged  greatly  by  our  bombing,  and  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  It  Isn't  so  I  am  always 
amazed  when  people  point  out  the  fact  that 
our  bombing  has  not  stopped  supplies  from 
going  south  from  North  Vietnam.  Of  course 
It  hasn't.  Our  bombing  didn't  stop  Germany 
from  supplying  Its  force*  in  World  War  11 
either.  However.  It  made  It  very  expensive  to 
them  In  treasure  and  In  manpower  to  con- 
Unue  to  fight,  and  therefore  limited  their 
effort  drastically.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened In  North  Vietnam  You  can  be  very 
sure  that  this  war  would  be  much  easier  for 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  would  be  harder  fought 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
If  we  were  to  stop  our  bombing  right  now. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  could 
afford  to  buy  Vietnam  for  half  the  cost  of 
this  war  I  am  certainly  not  Intimating  that 
we  could  or  should  do  this  However,  It  seems 


strange   that   we   have  failed   so   completely 
to  Inform  the  Vietnamese  people  that: 

( 1 )  We  do  not  want  their  land  or  any  part 
of  It,  nor  any  permanent  ptosltlon  in  their 
lives  or  economy,  and 

(2)  We  are  quite  willing  and  able  to  aid 
them  to  develop  their  rather  considerable 
natural  resources  In  order  to  make  both 
North    and    South   Vietnam    showplaces    of 

Of  course.  It  Is  understood  that  the  totali- 
tarian regime  In  North  Vietnam  Is  quite  pos- 
sibly thinking  of  preserving  Its  own  position 
more  than  of  benefiting  its  people,  and 
would  therefore  never  let  Its  people  know 
our  true  Intentions.  Even  so.  there  should  be 
some  way  to  communicate  with  the  masses 
of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  indi- 
cate to  them  that  we  do  not  desire  to  fight 
any  more  than  they  do.  and  would  like  very 
much  to  help  them  have  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  In  peace.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  wovUd  make  Ita 
first  order  of  business  a  massive  attempt  to 
Impart  these  truths  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, by  whatever  means  may  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

If  this  "grass  roots"  peace  campaign  falls. 
It  will  be  because  we  have  been  unable  to 
break  through  the  totalitarian  screen  rep- 
resented by  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Then  It  will  be  even  more  apparent 
than  It  now  Is  that  we  must  convince  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  minions  that  carrying  on  the 
war  is  not  In  the  Interests  of  anyone,  Includ- 
ing themselves.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  would 
set  up  a  program  as  follows: 

(1)1  would  tell  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  that  I  am  ready  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  peace  with  them,  provided  there 
is  an  Immediate  cease  fire  on  all  fronts.  I 
wotild  make  It  very  plain  that  if  their  answer 
were  not  favorable,  that  every  significant 
target,  wherever  situated  In  North  Vietnam, 
would  be  made  available  to  the  armed  forces 
to  be  bombed  whenever  It  was  expeditious 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  port  at  Haiphong 
would  be  closed.  North  Vietnam  Itself  would 
cease  to  be  a  privileged  sanctuary.  The  war. 
If  It  is  to  continue,  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  land  and  vUlages  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
would  Invite  the  Vietnamese  to  make  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  "open  cities"  by  removing  all 
military  targets  from  them,  as  the  Germans 
demanded  of  Paris  in  World  War  II.  If  this 
were  done,  there  would  be  no  bombing  of 
these  cities  and  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
lives  would  be  saved. 

(2)  I  would  tell  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  they  have  only  one  order  to  carry  out. 
They  are  to  end  this  war  by  making  It  un- 
thinkable for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  to  continue  It. 

(3)  I  would  then  say  to  President  Thleu 
that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  contribution 
being  made  bv  South  Vietnamese  forces  com- 
pared to  the  effort  expended  by  ours.  I  would 
tell  him  that  I  expect  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  take  the  field  In  greatly  Increased 
numbers,  and  with  greatly  Increased  zeal  for 
their  cause.  I  would  also  expect  that  the 
tmclficaUon  program  would  have  propressed 
to  the  point  where  complete  succe.ss  was  as- 
sured. I  would  give  him  a  reasonable  time 
limit  I  would  tell  him  that  In  the  event  these 
conditions  were  not  met,  It  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  make  some  sort 
of  agonizing  reappraisal  of  its  entire  position. 

At  some  time.  It  nUght  be  necessary  for  us 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  position  In  other  and  even  more 
important  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  defense  of  our  own  country. 
However.  I  doubt  very  much  that  this  would 
be  the  case  I  know  that  our  military  men 
have  long  felt  that  given  this  type  of  freedom 
of  action,  they  would  be  able  to  make  it  Im- 
practicable for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  to  continue  this  war.  I  think  we 
should  at  least  let  them  try  it  before  enter- 
taining the  Idea  of  withdrawal. 


For  those  of  you  who  feel  that  this  U  an 
inhuman  approach,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  only  alternative  presented  by  the  John- 
son Admlrustratlon  is  a  14  to  15  year  war.  at 
about  the  present  rate  of  military  commit- 
ment. The  cost  m  American  lives,  at  the  rate 
of  150  dead  per  week  would  be  about  110,000. 
The  seriously  wounded  and  maimed  would 
be  many  thousands  more  than  that.  The 
cost  to  the  Vietnamese,  both  North  and 
South,  of  a  14  to  15  year  war  would  of  course 
be  many,  many  times  greater  Their  ultimate 
destruction  as  an  identifiable  nation  and 
people  would  be  a  real  posslbUlty.  I  see  noth- 
ing very  humane  about  carrying  on  an  opera- 
UonUkethl*. 

Some  of  you  wUl  say.  "This  might  bring  in 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese."  My  answer  Is 
that  the  Rtisslans.  geographically  and  logis- 
tically.  would  find  It  very  difficult  to  support 
an  effort  greater  than  they  are  now  mak- 
ing. As  for  the  Chinese,  they  are  In  no  posi- 
tion ncrw  to  Intervene  effectively  because  of 
their  Internal  situation.  But  five  years  from 
now  could  tell  a  different  story.  The  Chinese 
may  have  their  interna;  troubles  healed,  and 
they  may  have  nuclear  capability  by  then. 
Then  Chinese  Intervention  might  be  a  real 
threat.  That  Is  Just  another  reason  why  I 
feel  a  great  sense  of  urgency  about  ending 
this  war.  and  soon. 

We  have  the  weapons,  conventional  ones, 
to  make  continuation  of  this  war  undesira- 
ble to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong.   They   have   been   battered   for   many 
years,  and  should  be  willing  to  end  the  war 
on  honorable  terms.  We  should  aim  at  nego- 
tiation with  those  who  want  to  quit  fighting, 
not  with  the  Russians,  who  would  like  to 
have  It  continue  because  It  Is  to  their  benefit. 
And  now.  looking  ahead  to  the  latter  years 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  question  oc- 
curs as  to  the  type  of  government  which  we 
will  have.  My  answer  is  that  we  will  have  the 
type  of  goverrunent  that  most  of  our  people 
want  us  to  have.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  our 
people  decide  that  they  desire  to  maintain 
a  government  which  will  foster  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  stay  In  the  middle  of  the 
economic  teeter-totter,  they  will  continue  to 
choose  a  representative  Republic.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  our  people  decide  to  go  further 
and  further  toward  a  welfare  state,  the  eco- 
nomic  pressures   on   free  enterprise   may   be 
more    than    it    can    stand.    These    pressures 
would  come  from  higher  and  higher  taxes 
imposed  by  a  government  Imbued  with  the 
welfare  concept,  and  from  higher  and  higher 
demands    for    dollar    wages    and    benefits    to 
keep  real  wages  from  actually  being  reduced 
because  of  inflation    In  such  a  situation,  the 
capital  required  for  the  operation  of  a  free 
enterprise    system   would    not    be    available, 
because  the  return  offered  capital  would  not 
be  high  enough  to  att.'^ct  It   Therefore,  you 
would    probably    find    the    state    Itself    fur- 
nishing more  and  more  of  the  caplt&l  for  biisl- 
ness.  which  it  would  probably  get  by  credit 
transactions  so  unorthodox  as  to  amount  to 
legalized   confiscation.   Eventually,   the   gov- 
ernment would  own  all  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction— which    Is    a    good    definition    of   a 
socialist  state. 

As  fonner  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
has  so  cogently  stated;  "The  Left  proposed 
to  tackle  problems  with  one  prescription — 
the  eentrallzatlon  power  of  all  kinds  in 
Washington.  Those  who  advocated  centrali- 
zation believed  they  were  Infallible.  They 
liked  power,  and  they  lacked  faith  in  people. 
If  America  accepted  that  solution,  we  would 
not  onlv  fall  In  our  goals — because  history 
taught  that  such  a  course  could  lead  only 
to  ruin— we  would  also  In  the  process  lose 
our  freedoms" 

I  do  not  here  need  to  launch  Into  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  relative  merits  of  a  soclallBt 
state  and  one  dedicated  to  free  enterprise 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  human  animal 
will  alwavB  be  the  happiest  when  he  Is  the 
freest  Certalnlv.  no  society  could  offer  great- 
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er  freedom  than  could  one  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  every  man 
should  be  allowed  to  get  as  big  as  he  is  big 
enough  to  get.  as  long  as  he  does  not  hurt 
other  people  unduly,  or  society  at  all.  In  the 
process  of  getting  big.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  argument  against  the  propoeltlon  that  In 
such  a  state  the  Individual  has  greater  In- 
centives to  produce,  and  actually  produces 
better  than  he  does  In  a  socialist  society. 
Given  all  the  facts.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  our  people  would  choose  to  continue 
with  a  representative  Republla  ba.sed  upon 
the  free  enterprise  system.  ^ 

However,  the  next  question  occurs  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  people  cpuld  ever  be 
hoodwinked  Into  changing  their  system  of 
government.  After  all.  government  is  com- 
plex, and  It  Is  hard  enough  for  those  of  us 
who  are  Intimately  Involved  with  It  to  un- 
derstand It  completely,  without  expecting  the 
average  citizen  to  be  able  to  separate  all  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  There  are  demagogues 
of  all  stripes,  perfectly  willing  to  maintain 
with  great  vigor  and  apparent  credibility 
that  the  present  system  should  be  dropped 
and  their  particular  panaceas  should  be 
adopted.  Many  people  are  fooled  by  such 
blandishments,  and  actually  become  In- 
volved In  some  rather  amazing  movements 
with  very  little  promise  of  success. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  people  will  not 
be  hoodwinked  on  a  f>ermanent  basis  as  long 
as  the  newsgatherlng  agencies  and  mass 
communications  media  keep  their  integrity 
and  their  good  sense.  It  has  been  wisely  said 
that  In  politics  it  Is  not  so  much  what  things 
are,  as  what  people  think  they  are.  In  my 
fifteen  years  in  Congress  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  the  of>eration  of  the  ppwer  of  the 
press,  television  and  radio.  The  newsgath- 
erers  can  either  take  your  word*  and  scatter 
them  broadcast  throughout  the  nation,  or 
they  can  completely  Ignore  them  until  you 
are  about  as  efifectlve  as  If  y^u  had  been 
talking  Into  a  rain  barrel.  They  are  the  sole 
Judges  of  the  newsworthlness  of  your  state- 
ment. Therefore  they  have  great  Influence 
on  the  thinking  of  the  public  md  the  con- 
tent of  the  knowledge  of  the  jfubllc.  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  if  out  people  ever 
decide  to  change  their  form  of  fcovernment. 
it  will  be  either  because  people  In  the  mass 
communications  media  had  d^lded  pre- 
viously that  such  a  change  shoukl  be  made, 
and  went  about  to  sell  It  to  thi^ people,  or 
because  our  newsmen  failed  to  rJognlze  the 
danger  in  some  outwardly  attractire  panacea 
until  It  was  too  late.  J 

A  good  indication  of  the  power  af  the  news 
commentators  occurred  In  this  pession  of 
Congress.  The  Administration  prcBosed.  and 
a  committee  of  Congress  voted  oij,  a  bill  to 
provide  $30  million  for  the  Deptu-tment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  set  up 
a  proerram  for  the  extermination  of  rats. 
Now,  leaving  aside  the  question  if  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  s^uld  be  In 
the  business  of  exterminating  ra|6,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  least  three  of  fie  depart- 
ments of  the  government  already  were  In 
such  an  endeavor.  The  City  of  Ch!  cago  alone 
had  received  over  $2  million  In  Pe<  eral  funds 
for  rat  extermination.  Detroit  hai  had  over 
a  million  dollars. 

Yet.  Congress  was  asked  to  vote  for  still 
another  rat  program.  The  House  iof  Repre- 
sentatives failed  to  vote  that  wajj  Immedi- 
ately, some  columnists  began  a  calnpaign  of 
vlllflcaUon  against  the  Members  o<  Congress. 
They  said,  "Does  Congress  thlnH  rata  are 
funny?"  They  compared  the  $30  rnjlion  with 
the  amount  spent  for  foreign  altt;  They  did 
everything  to  show  that  Congrea*  waa  com- 
pletely heartless  and  completely  stupid  in 
voting  as  it  did.  And  yet  the  fa4t  remains 
that  through  our  comprehensive  laealth  pro- 
grama  and  the  poverty  prograajT  Congress 
already  had  massive  campalgnaii  progress 
to  exterminate  rats.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  bothers  me:   this  is  the  kinfl  of  thing 
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which  causes  anyone  like  me  to  refuse  to 
state  categorically  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment will  remain  as  it  Is.  If  the  people  are 
told  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  we  will 
remain  an  independent  free  Republic.  If  the 
reverse  is  the  situation,  this  Republic  might 
well  fall.  There  is  no  place  for  credibility 
gaps  in  a  free  Republic. 

The  best  way  I  ran  sum  up  this  disserta- 
tion is  In  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
You  will  recall  that  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  as  the  delegates  were 
leaving  the  hall,  a  woman  came  up  to  Mr. 
Franklin  and  said.  "Mr.  Franklin,  what  do 
we  have?  Is  It  a  monarchy.  Is  it  a  dictator- 
ship, Is  It  a  republic?"  Mr.  Franklin  looked 
at  her,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said,  "My  dear, 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you  we  have  a  republic, 
if  we  can  keep  it."  That  Republic  haa  t>een 
beset  by  many  dangers  in  the  past.  It  wlU  be 
attacked  by  strong  and  determined  forces  In 
the  future.  The  question  of  Its  survival  will 
be  answered  only  by  the  degree  of  physical 
and  moral  strength  and  devotion  which  we 
bring  to  it.  It  Is  our  decision  to  make. 


WILL  CONTINUE  TO  WORK  FOR  EX- 
PENDITURE LIMITATIONS  DE- 
SIGNED TO  GET  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  BACK  ON  A  SOUND 
FISCAL  COURSE 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  debate  In  the  other 
body  on  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  I 
have  noted  that  some  references  were 
made  to  the  claimed  disadvantages  of  an 
expenditure  ceiling  and  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
over  there  as  to  the  effect  of  a  spending 
limitation.  One  very  strikingly  erroneous 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  other  body 
was  the  statement  that  a  fixed  ceiling 
on  expenditures  would  deny  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  departments  the  flexibility 
needed  for  orderly  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  because  under  the  Bow  ex- 
penditure limitation,  the  President  would 
have  had  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
flexibility  in  determining  where  cuts 
could  be  made  without  adverse  effect 
upon  the  essential  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. By  contrast,  under  the  provisions 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  the  only 
flexibility  granted  the  President  was  an 
allowance  of  $300  million  which  he  may 
use  to  alleviate  individual  agency  hard- 
ships which  will  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  2-percent,  10-percent  for- 
mula. 

Another  erroneous  conclusion  arrived 
at  in  the  other  body  was  one  which  in- 
dicated that  my  additional  cut  of  $16 
billion  in  1968  spending,  beyond  the  $4.1 
billion  provided  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888.  would  have  required  a  further 
cut  of  $3.5  billion  in  obligations.  The 
facts  simply  do  not  justify  such  a  cate- 
gorical conclusion  because  the  amoimt 
that  would  have  had  to  be  cut  In  obliga- 
tions would  depend  entirely  upon  what 
programs  the  executive  branch  chose  to 
cut.  If  the  executive  branch  acted  with 
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prudence  and  wisdom,  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  they  would  act  otherwise, 
the  cut  in  obligations  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional reduction  of  $1.6  billion  in  1968 
expenditures  could  very  well  be  no  more 
than  the  expenditure  cut  itself. 

Finally,  in  the  other  body  it  was  con- 
cluded that  if  uncontrollable  expenses 
rise,  then  further  cuts  would  have  to  be 
made  In  controllable  expenditures.  Cer- 
tainly that  conclusion  is  correct.  Our 
very  piu-pose  is  to  cut  budget  expendi- 
tures and  to  cut  them  wherever  they 
can  be  cut  and  that  is  the  same  objective 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  888  which  cuts 
only  the  controllables.  But  it  Is  not 
necessarily  true  that  such  additional  cuts 
would  have  had  to  come  in  the  appealing 
domestic  programs  cited.  I  repeat,  under 
the  Bow  amendment,  the  President  would 
have  had  flexibility,  and  I  think  It  Is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
made  his  cuts  in  the  lowest  priority  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  these  remarks  will 
set  the  record  straight  on  what  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  would  do  and  would 
not  do.  I  certainly  shall  not  abandon  the 
expenditure  limitation  approach  to  budg- 
et control.  During  the  time  of  fiscal  crisis 
such  as  the  one  we  now  find  ourselves 
in.  Members  should  take  whatever  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  steps  are  avail- 
able to  them  In  an  effort  to  avert  fiscal 
disaster.  I  have  taken  those  steps,  the 
House  has  stood  by  me  overwhelmingly 
on  four  occasions,  and  I  shall  continue 
oii  that  course  until  we  have  stepped  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  fiscal  chaos. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know  a 
majority  of  our  conferees  on  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  888  abandoned  in  conference 
the  position  of  the  House,  which  favored 
a  ceiling  on  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures during  fiscal  1968.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  House  was  expressed  on  four 
occasions  during  the  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  888.  Upon  final  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  the  House 
approved  the  so-called  Bow  expenditure 
limitation  by  a  vote  of  253  yeas  to  143 
nays,  or  by  a  majority  of  110  votes.  That 
was  a  very  substantial  margin  and  obvi- 
ously indicated  the  will  of  the  House  to 
have  an  expenditure  ceiling  as  a  means 
of  improving  our  constantly  deteriorat- 
ing fiscal  situation. 

Although  the  will  of  the  House  was 
abandoned  by  our  conferees  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  888  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration s  proposal  to  cut  2  percent 
in  personnel  and  10  percent  in  other  con- 
trollable obligations,  I  want  Members  to 
know  that  I  hive  not  abandoned  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  approach.  More- 
over. I  shall  not  abandon  that  approach 
to  fiscal  control  until  such  time  as  the 
administration  awakens  to  the  fact  of  life 
that  we  carmot  continue  business  as 
usual  during  time  of  war  or  Congress 
fully  accepts  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  directing  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Government. 

I  quite  agree  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances and  over  the  long  run.  our 
best  approach  to  the  control  of  Federal 
spending  is  through  legislative  author- 
izations and  appropriation  bills.  We  are 
not.  however,  operating  under  normal 
circumstances  at  this  time  since  we  are 
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engaged  In  a  hot  war  in  Vietnam  and  are 
stUl  attempting  to  finance  a  multitude  of 
Great  Society  programs  on  the  domestic 
front.  Furthermore,  as  desirable  as  some 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  spending 
programs  may  be  we  simply  cannot 
afford  them  all  and  still  maintain  any 
semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  we 
cannot  expect  our  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines  in  Vietnam  and  the 
taxpayers  here  at  home  to  make  all  of  the 
sacrifices  to  win  the  war  and  maintain  a 
vibrant  domestic  economy. 

Even  with  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  administration's  2-percent,  10-per- 
cent proposal  which  Congress  has 
adopted,  the  administrative  budget  defi- 
cit is  now  estimated  to  approximate  $20 
billion  in  fiscal  1968.  We  all  know  that 
deficit  financing  of  such  proportions  will 
have  a  deleterious  inflationary  effect 
which  will  be  felt  most  severely  by  the 
very  persons  that  many  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  are  designed  to  help.  And 
yet,  at  this  time  economic  indicators 
have  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  our 
economy  could  overcome  the  deflation- 
ary effect  of  the  10-percent  surtax 
which  was  actively  but  unsuccessfully 
pursued  by  the  administration  last  Au- 
gust and  again  in  November.  With  these 
obvious  facts  so  much  in  evidence,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  most  promising 
course  to  follow  would  be  one  which  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  level  of  spending 
on  nonessential  and  low-priority  pro- 
grams. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  continue  to 
work  for  expenditure  limitations  de- 
signed to  get  the  Federal  Government 
back  on  a  sound  fiscal  course  which,  in 
turn,  will  encourage  economic  prosperity 
with  stability  rather  than  the  boom-and- 
bust  course  we  are  now  on. 


WHOSE  STATUS  QUO? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiaimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  accused  the  Republicans  of 
being  "wooden  soldiers  of  the  status 
quo,"  he  obviously  overlooked  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  for  which  his  ad- 
ministration Is  chiefly  accountable.  To- 
day's Washington  Daily  News  contrasts 
the  existing  .situation  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  Inflation,  crime,  and  do- 
mestic violence  with  that  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  properly 
asks  "Whose  Status  Quo?" 

I  Include  this  perceptive  editorial  for 
the  Record,  with  thanks  to  its  author,  as 
follows : 

Whose  Statds  Quo? 

At  the  AFL-CIO  convention  Tuesday  night. 
the  President  came  out  swinging  hard. 

If  anyone  were  wondering  whether  I.BJ 
would  run  again,  tliat  was  the  answer.  He 
itlready  was. 


In  character,  he  came  out  not  defensively 
but  on  the  attack. 

With  Great  Society  Texas  scorn  he  labeled 
Republicans  In  Congress  as  "wooden  soldiers 
of  the  status  quo." 

Republicans  are  a  slow-witted  lot,  and  so 
far  they  have  reacted  defensively. 

They  have  a  chance  to  take  the  initiative, 
for  a  change. 

They  could  start  by  looking  up  the  mean- 
ing of  "status  quo."  something  LBJ  appar- 
ently neglected  to  do.  It  Is  not  an  obscure, 
but  a  well-worn,  oft-used,  Latin  phrase 
meaning:   the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Are  the  Republicans  in  Congress  the 
wooden  soldiers  of  the  existing  state  of 
aff.alrs?  On  the  record,  even  as  recited  by 
LBJ,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  plead  not 
guilty  and  point  an  accusing  finger  at  LBJ 
and  his  minions. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs  is  one  in 
which  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's 
earnings  and  savings  has  declined  to  a  point 
where  a  dollar  can  buy  only  85  cents  worth 
of  goods,  compared  to  when  the  Democrats 
took  over  the  White  House  in  1961.  In  that 
same  span  of  years,  the  balance  of  pajTnents 
In  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  has  shown 
a  deficit  each  year,  to  a  total  of  around  $18 
billion,  and  the  Government's  gold  reserves 
have  shrunk  from  around  $17  blUion  to  $12.5 
billion. 

The  status  quo  is  a  state  of  affairs  In  which 
the  crime  rate  is  increasing  rapidly:  Accord- 
ing to  FBI  figures,  16  per  cent  more  crimes 
than  last  year,  and  88  per  cent  more  crimes 
than  in  1960,  the  last  year  "Wooden  Soldier" 
Republican  Elsenhower  lived  In  the  White 
House. 

The  status  quo  is  a  public  debt  of  $345 
billion,  $55  billion  more  than  when  the 
Democrats  resumed  power,  and  deficits  an- 
nually rising. 

The  status  quo  is  a  condition  where  rioting 
in  the  streets  and  rumpuses  on  the  campuses 
have  become  commonplace. 

We'll  not  suggest  here  that  a  war  unre- 
solved Is  also  part  of  the  status  quo,  for 
that  part  of  LBJ's  speech  was  nonpartisan 
and  he  did  not  put  all  blame  on  the  Repub- 
licans. 

We  mention  those  other  unappetizing  as- 
pects of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  allaa 
status  quo,  only  because  someone  now  and 
then  should  make  a  point  of  loyal  opposition. 


U.S.  WEALTH  INCREASES  GREATER 
THAN  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
INCREASES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxtrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  seeking  to  point  out 
that  increases  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  are  greater  than  the  increases  in 
the  real  gross  national  product.  Gross 
national  product,  after  all.  measures  eco- 
nomic activity  which  may  or  may  not 
be  Increasing  wealth.  In  fact,  during 
periods  of  war  the  economic  acti\'ity 
which  becomes  quite  excessive  is  eating 
up  wealth  or  capital.  It  is  necessary  In 
order  to  preserve  the  wealth  that  we  have 
but  It  must  be  remembered  that  It  is 
eating  up  rather  than  creating  wealth. 

This  economic  fact  has  great  .sigiiifl- 
cance  particularly  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  In  essence 


taxes  economic  activity,  income,  to  pro- 
duce its  revenues  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion have  a  rule  of  thumb  that  varies 
somewhat  but  in  effect  says  that  for 
every  $4  to  $6  billion  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  we  can  count 
on  about  a  billion  increase  in  revenues. 
The  States  to  a  large  degree  also  rely  on 
economic  activity  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  primarily  tax  economic  transactions, 
the  excise  tax.  sales  tax,  employment  tax, 
and  so  forth.  Only  our  local  governments 
use  a  tax  on  wealth  for  their  source  of 
revenue,  essentially  the  real  estate  prop- 
erty tax. 

The  significance  of  the  fact  that 
wealth  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  gross  na- 
tional product  is  that  the  tax  base  of 
local  communities  has  increased  greater 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  States.  This  means  that  these  local 
communities  are  not  in  the  deplorable 
position  that  many  neofederalists  are 
arguing  they  are.  They  are  not  lacking 
the  means  of  obtaining  revenues  to  fi- 
nance local  services  and  facilities.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  not  in  as  good 
position  of  financing  its  programs,  let 
alone  in  a  position  of  declaring  dividends 
which  can  be  sent  back  to  the  local 
communities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  not  a 
great  need  for  updating  the  real  estate 
property  tax  and  doing  something  at 
both  local  and  State  levels  In  equaliza- 
tion of  taxes  to  equalize  the  revenues  of 
wealthy  communities  as  opposed  to  poor 
communities.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great 
need  In  both  of  these  areas.  It  is  to  say 
that  the  tax  base  of  the  local  communi- 
ties is  much  sounder  than  the  tax  base 
of  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, of  Monday,  November  6,  1967,  which 
actually  is  discussing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent subject;  namely,  the  problem  of 
homebuilding;  but  In  this  discussion 
there  is  a  table  showing  the  cost  of  land 
sites;  namely,  wealth,  real  estate  values, 
in  relation  to  disposable  income  which 
is  to  some  degree  economic  activity.  In 
1950  the  average  cost  of  land  sites  for 
new  homes  covered  by  FHA  mortgages 
was  $1,035  and  in  1967  first  quarter  was 
$3,725.  Disposable  income  in  1950  was 
$1,364  and  in  1967  first  quarter  was  $2,- 
686.  The  conclusion  being — 

It's  true  the  Incomes  are  going  up.  But 
they  are  not  going  up  as  fast  as  the  cost  of 

land. 

For  context  purposes  I  am  Inserting 
the  full  article  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, as  follows: 

Appraisal  of  Cuhrent  Tricnds  in  Business 

and  financb 

(By  John  O'RIley) 

That  next  housing  l)oom,  which  many 
say  is  now  just  around  the  comer  11  tight 
money  problems  can  ever  be  bulldozed  aside, 
may  bring  some  surprises.  It  won't  be  a 
repetition  of  the  great  homebuilding  binge 
of  the  late  19406  and  early  1950e.  That  was 
tlie  era  when  the  nation  turned  from  a  land 
of  renters  into  a  land  of  home  owners  as 
minions  of  new  single-family  houaea  pep- 
pered  suburbia   from   ocean   to  ocean.  But 
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today  strong  economic  wind!  blow  In  the 
opposite  direction.  The  next  0lg  round  may 
be  the  round  of  renters. 

If  It  Is.  It  will  make  quite  t  difference  to 
many  a  business.  A  multl-stfry  apartment 
house  boom  Is  not  the  same  a^  a  one-house- 
to-a-lot  boom.  It  won't  be  the  same  ball 
game  for  vendors  of  grasa  seed' and  patio  fur- 
niture. It  win  be  different  for  makers  of 
garden  tools  and  lawn  mowet«.  Producers  of 
steel  and  glass  will  note  the  change — apart- 
ment buildings  use  more  steol  and  less  glass 
In  housing  a  given  number  ctf  citizens  than 
do  Individual  houses.  MultUcar  ownerahlp 
by  families  could  be  affected. 

Nobody  thinks  the  one-f*mUy  house  is 
about  to  pass  from  the  sc€n^.  But  (1)  the 
growth  of  the  population  an^  (2)  the  con- 
centration of  the  people  in  uJban  centers  Is 
working  strongly  against  It.  As  the  popula- 
tion density  tightens,  the  ecofaomlc  pressure 
Is  toward  stacking  family  units  upward 
rather  than  pushing  thet»  farther  and 
farther  from  Job  centers.  | 

The  most  notable  evldenceiof  the  pressure 
Is  in  the  price  of  land.  Tliere  Is  still  an 
abundance  of  land  In  the  great  open  expanses 
of  this  country,  but  the  unuied  land  supply 
close  to  the  Jobs  Is  rapidly  ^shrinking,  and 
the  soaring  cost  of  land  for  residential  use 
shows  It. 

The  table  below  traces  the  rise  In  the  aver- 
age cost  of  land  sites  for  new  homes  covered 
by  Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
gages— and,  for  a  yardstick,  .compares  It  to 
the  rise  in  average  per-caplt*  disposable  In- 
come of  the  nation's  citizens,  i 


Yeir 


Cost  ol  land 


DisposabI* 
IneofTM 


1950 $!,(   5  J1.364 

195S l.<   6  1.666 

1960 2.'  0  1,937 

1965 3.'  7  ?.427 

1966 3.1   8  2,584 

1967  (1st  quarter) 3.«5  2,686 


It's  true  the  Incomes  are*  going  up.  But 
they  are  not  going  up  as  faat  as  the  cost  of 
land. 

The  home  site  land  coets  chronicled  above 
show  a  climb  of  60%  Just  aince  1960,  com- 
pared with  a  38%  rise  In  p«r-caplta  dlspoe- 
able  Income. 

Following  the  figures  back  to  1950.  we  have 
a  whopping  260%  leap  In  the  land  costs — 
nearly  three  times  the  97%  gain  In  the  In- 
come figure,  striking  as  the  latter  Is. 

These  FHA-covered  lots,  of  course,  are  not 
the  most  costly  In  the  country.  But  they 
show  the  trend.  Buyers  of  more  expensive 
suburban  real  estate  are  fMnlllar  with  the 
pattern.  A  builder  in  New  York's  Nassau 
County  says  60-by-lOO-feet  site  plots  that 
sold  for  $1,800  to  $2,000  In  1950  had  moved 
up  to  $9,000-$  10.000  by  I960  and  are  In  the 
$15,000  neighborhood  this  yew. 

The  figures  clearly  raise  a  question:  Arent 
things  rapidly  moving  toward  the  point 
where  It  will  t)e  uneconomic — ImfKisslble — 
for  the  average  family  to  reserve  a  plot  of 
land  for  Its  exclusive  residential  use  In  many 
metropolitan  areas? 

Nor  is  land  alone  In  inflatbig  the  coat  of  a 
residence  Building  costs— especially  con- 
struction labor — have  been  among  the  steep 
climbers  of  the  p)oet-war  era. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rise  In  aver- 
age hourly  pay  for  contract  construction 
workers — with  a  comparison,  for  perspective, 
with  average  hourly  rates  for  production 
workers  In  all  manufacturlog. 


The  factory  pay  raises,  as  sharp  as  they 
have  been,  have  lagged  well  behind  the  gains 
scored  by  construction  workers. 

The  construction  pay  rate  Is  up  35%  since 
1960,  compared  with  a  gain  of  26%  In  manu- 
facturing. And  since  1950,  the  construction 
rate  has  scored  a  leap  of  124%,  compared 
with  98%  In  manufacturing. 

These  hourly  rates  do  not  Include  fringe 
l>eneflts.  A  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  homebuUder 
says  his  construction  wages,  with  the  fringes, 
average  $6.00  an  hour  today,  double  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

This  sort  of  labor  cost  runs  the  price  of  a 
house  up  pretty  fast.  Of  course  costly  labor 
Is  used  In  constructing  apartment  buildings 
too.  But  It  doeen't  take  as  many  man-hours 
of  labor  to  build  one  apartment  as  to  build 
a  single-family  house. 

There  Is  little  prospect  that  this  labor  cost 
Inflation  will  abate.  The  number  of  new 
skilled  building  craftsmen  entering  the  labor 
force  Is  not  Impressive.  To  become  such  a 
craftsman  (Journeyman)  takes  three  to  four 
years  of  apprenticeship.  The  attraction  of 
other  jobs  today  keeps  many  young  men 
from  finishing  these  apprenticeships. 

All  the  building  trades  together  turned  out 
only  16.352  new  Journeymen  last  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  decade.  In  1958  and  1959. 
new  Journeymen  reached  the  trades  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  20,000  yearly. 

This  Is  probably  one  of  the  side  effects  of 
"full  employment."  For  nearly  two  years  now 
the  unemployment  rate  among  young  and 
old  married  men  has  been  at  or  under  a  thin 
2%. 

One  other  thing  working  against  the  single 
family  house,  located  ever  farther  and  far- 
ther out  In  the  suburbs.  Is  the  matter  of 
getting  to  and  from  the  Job.  Auto  traffic 
snarls  worsen.  Public  transportation  costs 
zoom  upward.  Cost  of  living  calculators  put 
the  cost  of  public  transportation  up  some 
33%  since  1957-59.  That's  about  double  the 
17%  rise  in  overall  living  costs. 

Really  good — and  fast — transportation 
from  Job  centers  to  far-out  building  space 
would  be  a  mighty  boost  for  the  single  fam- 
ily home.  It  may  come.  But  when? 


Year 

Construct  on 

Manufacturing 

1950 

$1.86 

$1.44 

1955 

2.«5 

1.86 

I960 

3.08 

2.26 

1965 

3.70? 

2.61 

1966 

3.88 
4.17 

2  72 

1967  (SeptemtMr) 

2.85 

"THE  CHURCHES  SAY  NO'  TO  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM."  BY  REV.  HAR- 
OLD A.  BOSLEY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferm.an]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  who  know  of  my  concern  over 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  which  wastes  our 
substance  and  devours  our  manpower, 
will  also  know  that  I  could  not  let  this 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  close  with- 
out once  again  bringing  before  you  a  re- 
spected voice  in  dissent  over  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

There  are  many  more  such  respected 
voices  today.  These  are  people  who  sup- 
port and  revere  our  flag  and  all  that  for 
which  it  stands.  Yet  whUe  decrying  flag- 
burning,  they  nonetheless  must  protest 
In  the  highest  Interest  of  U.S.  democracy, 
against  policies  that  brought  us  to  and 
continue  us  In  a  senseless  war. 

As  we  conclude  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, where  so  often  we  have  heard 
words  to  the  effect  that  we  could  not  take 
some  domestic  humane  and  necessary  ac- 
tion, like  exterminating  rats,  because  we 


have  a  war  going  on,  I  once  again  regis- 
ter my  protest. 

This  time  it  Is  done  through  the 
thoughts  of  Rev.  Harold  A.  Bosley.  ol 
Christ  Church  Methodist.  520  Park  Ave- 
nue, in  the  heart  of  my  district,  in  a  ser- 
mon delivered  on  October  22.  1967: 

The    CHtntCHES    Say    "No"    to    the    Wak   i.x 
Vietnam 
(A  sermon  by  Harold  A.  Bosley.  Ph.  D.i 

Today  Is  being  observed  by  the  Churches 
In  the  United  States  of  America  as  World 
Order  Sunday.  It  has  been  so  designated  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
major  denominations  comprising  that  body 
The  Methodist  Church  Is  using  this  day 
to  confront  the  anguLsh  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Bishop  Lloyd  Wlcke  sent  a  letter  to  the 
ministers  of  the  New  York  Conference  con- 
taining these  sentences:  "We  hope  that  on 
this  Sunday  every  church  In  the  New  York 
Conference  will  examine  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam through  the  eyes  of  Christian  responzl- 
blUty.  This  should  not  be  done  lightly  or 
casually." 

If  I  were  to  pick  a  semi-secular  text  for 
the  sermon  It  would  be  the  statement  made 
by  Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  of  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York  City:  'To 
speak  about  God  and  to  remain  silent  on 
Vietnam  Is  blasphemous." 

That  Is  why  I  am  now  set  to  the  task  oJ 
trying  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Churchea' 
criticism  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  that 
criticism  has  been  formulated  by  representa- 
tive church  groups,  in  doing  this  I  shall  be 
seeking  to  be  a  lair  Interpreter  of  position* 
that  have  been  taken  by  churches  and  In 
some  cases  by  synagogues  In  this  country 
and  abroad  over  the  last  five  years. 

After  this  past  week  of  dissent  across  the 
country.  It  Is  scarcely  news  that  our  country 
Is  profoundly  disturbed  by  and  divided  over 
our  policy  In  Southeastern  Asia. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  easily  the  most  un- 
popular war  we  have  ever  been  engaged  In, 
save,  possibly  the  Mexican  War  in  the  1840! 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  representative  from 
Illinois  to  the  United  States  Congress,  voted 
agralnst  that  war.  When  he  went  home  he  was 
greeted  by  a  veritable  storm  of  abuse  fron: 
those  who  favored  It.  He  wrote  a  friend  that 
hereafter  he  was  going  to  vote  for  war. 
pestilence,  plague,  and  every  form  of  epi- 
demic— since  people  seemed  to  want  thoae 
things  I 

Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Administration  In  this  country  to  secure 
solid  support  of  Its  policy  In  Southeastern 
Asia  has  failed.  A  scattered  and  uneasy  con- 
sensus— yes — but  full  approval — no.  And  the 
consensus — such  as  It  Is — has  been  obtained 
largely  by  specious  pleas  like  "Supp)ort  thf 
Boys  In  Vietnam."  The  cracks  of  dissent  are 
running  wider  and  deeper  all  of  the  time 
Presidential  statements,  television  intervlewt. 
press  conferences  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  the 
President  himself,  passionate  speeches  by 
Senator  Dlrksen  and  Representative  McCor- 
mack,  cross-country  speaking  tours  by  former 
Ambassador  Lodge,  Walter  Rostow,  Nlchola* 
Katzenbach,  and  newspaper  articles  by  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor — these  have  done  HtUe 
more  than  vrtden  the  cracks  of  dissent. 

Important  newspapers  and  weekly  news 
magazines,  thoughtful  columnists  and  re- 
porters, former  military  leaders,  groups  of 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  scientists,  and  in- 
numerable student  groupis  object  to  the  pol- 
icy we  are  following.  The  Peace  Corps  workers 
in  several  countries  have  collectively  voiced 
their  opposition  to  It.  And  a  new  group  of 
Peace  Corps  workers  were  recently  assured 
that  they  would  not  be  asked  to  support  our 
policy  m  Vietnam  simply  because  they  were 
In  the  Peace  Corps. 

President  Johnson's  burly  assertion  that 
we  will  not  tire,  that  we  will  "ride  the  tiger" 
unafraid,  that  we  are  going  to  bring  peace 
to  all  Asia  by  our  efforts,  together  with  Dean 
Rusk's  assertion  that  we  must  not  be  chlld- 
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ish  about  such  matters,  sound  hollow  Indeed 
to  many  thoughtful  persons.  Distinguished 
diplomats  are  disagreeing  with  our  policy; 
George  Kennan.  easily  one  of  our  wisest 
thinkers  to  International  affairs,  John  Gal- 
bralth,  former  Ambassador  to  India,  and  Ed- 
vln  Relchauer.  former  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
to  mention  the  three  most  steadily  before 
Congressional  Committees  and  in  the  pub- 
lic gaze  of  late.  Seasoned  political  leaders 
in  both  parties,  singly  and  In  groups,  have 
attacked  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  Of  course 
there  are  defenders  of  It — but  the  defense 
has  usually  been  along  the  sidetracking  pleas 
I  rnentloned  a  moment  ago,  to  "Support  the 
president",  or  "Support  the  Boys  In  Viet- 
nam." Easily  the  most  thoughtful  recent 
contribution  to  the  search  for  a  way  of  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  articles  by 
Theodore  Sorenson.  former  advisor  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  him- 
self In  the  early  days  of  his  administration. 
This  article  appears  in  the  current  edition  of 
The  Saturday  Review  and  deserves  the  care- 
rul  attention  of  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  finest  kinds  of  work  sponsored 
by  our  country  In  South  Vietnam  Is  the  In- 
ternational Volunteers  Service.  It  Is  a  sober- 
ing thing  to  hear  that  one-third  of  their 
workers  In  that  country  sent  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  President  Johnson  over  our  policy  of 
escalation  of  the  war,  Mr.  Don  Luce,  whom 
some  of  us  saw  briefly  on  the  Today  Show 
last  week,  was  the  Director  of  this  program 
until  he  and  three  of  his  colleagues  resigned 
In  total  protest  against  our  policy.  His  ap- 
pearance on  television,  together  with  the 
published  statements  made  by  him  and  his 
fellow  dissenters,  recalled  the  vivid  memories 
I  have  of  the  days  spent  in  their  hospice  out- 
side Saigon,  and  of  the  conferences  we  had 
with  them  as  they  told  of  their  work  In  the 
villages — all  happenings  to  the  obllgato  of 
gun  fire  to  the  north  and  helicopters  shut- 
tling to  and  from  the  battleflelds. 

For  me.  one  of  the  disturbing  facts  of  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  the  apparent  refusal 
of  our  government  to  give  heed  to  the  pleas 
of  the  foreign  ministers  of  some  of  our  clos- 
est friends — Canada.  France,  and  Norway — 
to  consider  steps  that  might  lead  to  negotia- 
tion. Although  they  asked  us  to  end  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  thus  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  requests  that  have 
:)een  coming  In  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  it  seems  that  their  pleas  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  our  prestige 
In  world  affairs  not  only  has  never  been 
lower,  but  Is  sinking  steadily.  Erstwhile 
friends  are  veering  away  from  what  they 
regard  as  a  headstrong.  Indefensible,  big- 
power  policy  unsulted  to  and  dangerous  In 
our  nuclear  age.  Some  of  our  closest  friends — 
»1th  whom  we  have  no  Ideological  dispute 
whatever — feel  that  by  our  policy  of  by- 
passing the  United  Nations  In  every  way  but 
occasional  hortatory  pleas  for  help  we  are  as 
guilty  as  the  Soviet  Union  of  weakening  that 
body  In  Its  peacekeeping  functions.  Dissent 
from  our  policies  In  E^astern  Asia  Is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  Communist  bloc  of 
countries — of  that  we  may  be  sure. 

I  mention  these  areas  of  dissent  outside 
the  churches  not  to  hide  the  dissent  within 
the  churches  behind  them,  but  to  Indicate 
the  simple  fact  that  we  are  not  alone. 

Dissent  on  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  no  recent  phenomenon 
within  the  Churches  of  this  country.  I  some- 
time wonder  whether  we  in  the  ministry 
have  kept  the  members  of  our  local 
churches — Catholic  and  Protestant  alike — 
aware  of  how  long  elected  bodies  of  church- 
men composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy  have 
been  questioning  this  policy  of  our  cotmtry. 
I  wonder  if  it  Is  duly  appreciated  how  wide- 
spread and  profound  that  dissent  has  now 
become  within  the  Churches. 

Historically,  there  was  serious  objection 
la  the  announced  policy  of  the  military  con- 
tainment of  Communism  after  World  War 
II.   Not  because  churchmen   were  Commu- 


nists, as  a  few  feared,  or  were  interested  in 
Corrununlsm,  as  some  charged,  but  because 
the  proposed  policy  was  the  wrong  way  to 
deal  with  It.  The  refusal  of  our  country  to 
recognize  the  revolutionary  government 
which  took  control  of  China  In  1950  came 
under  immediate  and  continuing  criticism 
of  an  Increasing  number  of  churches  over 
the  years.  The  extension  of  aid  to  Prance  In 
her  effort  to  recapture  her  colonies  in  Indo- 
china was  subjected  to  slmUlar  criticism. 
The  determination  of  our  policymakers  to 
build  situations  of  power  In  or  near  Asia  as 
centers  of  containment  seemed  fraught  with 
grave  dangers — and  church  bodies  have  said 
so  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

I  am  not  now  debating  any  of  these  Is- 
sues— most  of  them  are  ancient  history,  but 
I  cite  them  to  Illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
major  Churches  of  the  United  States,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  have  a  history  of  in- 
telligent, forthright,  outspoken  concern  on 
our  foreign  policy  going  back  nearly  twenty 
years.  There  has  been  disagreement  within 
church  groups  over  the  problems  we  have 
faced — and  there  Is  disagreement  today  on 
many  of  them.  But  when  the  voting  Is  done, 
the  Churches  are  almost  always  among  the 
dissenters  from  our  major  policies — and  that 
continues  to  be  true  today. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Churches  have  been  critical  of  It  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  Involvement  there. 
Church  groups  have  charged  that  our  policy 
there  Is  policy  suited  to  a  world  that  has  no 
United  Nations:  that  It  Is  a  throw-back  to 
the  days  of  power  politics;  that  It  represents 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  control  whole 
continents  to  our  advantage  by  the  Judicious 
development  of  centers  of  power  In  or  near 
them. 

As  churches  we  deplored  our  government's 
support  of  the  French  In  Vietnam,  and  we 
were  glad  when  the  French  lost  out,  giving 
Indigenous  groups  a  chance  to  set  up  a  coun- 
try of  their  own.  We  welcomed  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954,  and  felt  with  Anthony 
Eden.  Chairman  of  the  final  session  In  Gene- 
va, that.  If  kept,  the  agreements  opened  the 
door  to  peace  for  Indo-Chlna,  We  were 
alarmed  at  the  speed  with  which  the  agree- 
ments were  Ignored  by  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  though,  technically.  South  Viet- 
nam had  dls-assoclated  Itself  from  the  agree- 
ment on  the  spot.  We  felt  keenly  that  the 
willingness  of  our  government  to  back  whom- 
ever m  South  Vietnam  might  serve  us 
against  Communism,  with  scant  regard  to 
the  means  he  might  use.  provided  a  very  pre- 
carious situation  there.  The  ease  with  which 
we  seemed  to  equate  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments with  Communism  was  most  disturbing 
to  anyone  who  had  studied  with  care  the  de- 
velopment of  nationalism  In  Asia  over  the 
last  seventy  years. 

The  whole  tragic  period  of  Dlem's  leader- 
ship with  our  full  support  producd  great 
alarm  among  all  who  were  following  the 
events  with  great  care.  And  the  dangerous 
and  Inconclusive  escalation  of  the  war,  with 
our  military  leaders  begging  for  men  by 
the  millions,  and  money  by  the  billions,  and 
a  free  hand  at  pulverizing  North  and  South 
Vietnam  alike,  If  necessary,  has  produced  a 
series  of  documents  through  Interfalth  efforts 
that  are  uniformly  critical  of  the  objectives, 
the  explanations,  and  the  execution  of  our 
policies. 

The  fact  that  I  have  had  some  small  re- 
sponsibility for  membership  In  these  confer- 
ences and  have  shared  In  the  wrlUng  of  many 
of  the  doctmients  lays  upon  me  an  additional 
and  welcome  rsponslblllty  to  lnt«rpret  to 
you.  my  people,  the  nature  of  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Churches'  criticism  of  our  policy 
In  Vietnam. 

I  suggeet  that  you  read  three  small  paper- 
backs that  are  now  available.  One  Is  by  Nhat 
Hanh.  the  Buddhist  monk  who  spoke  In  this 
country  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  bears  the 
title.  '■Vietnam.  Lotus  in  a  Sea  of  Fire."  It 


contains  the  thought  of  responsible  Buddhist 
leaders  on  the  situation  In  their  country  and 
suggests  a  firm  course  of  action  for  the 
United  SUtes  which  we  have  Blgnaliy  Ig- 
nored to  date.  A  second  book  contains  three 
statements  by  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Cath- 
oUc,  and  a  Jew.  and  Is  entitled:  "VwfT-.am,  a 
Crisis  of  Conscience."  A  third  book  Is  called. 
"Reli0on  and  Peace"  and  contains  the  major 
studies  made  by  the  first  National  Inter- 
religlous  Conference  on  Peace  held  In  Wash- 
ington In  March  of  1966.  A  careful  reading 
of  these  books  will  put  a  full  end  to  the  Idea 
that  religious  groups  the  world  over  are  not 
trying  to  think  and  act  responsibly  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  peac€.  We  are  not  being  chil- 
dren when  we  dissent  from  the  fxjllcy  and 
question  the  Judgment  of  our  leaders  on 
these  matters. 

Churches  are  distributing  today  the  latest 
statement  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churchee  adopted  one 
month  ago  (September,  1967)  by  a  vote  of 
111  for  It.  14  against  It,  and  4  abstentions 
from  it. 

May  I  say  just  a  word  about  the  process  by 
which  this  document  was  written? 

The  ones  who  shared  In  the  process  are 
la>-men  as  well  as  ministers  One  former  cab- 
inet member,  one  former  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  several 
men  who  are  recognized  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment as  Par  Eastei-n  experts,  two  men  who 
are  experts  on  the  United  Nations — these 
were  among  the  ones  who  helped  foi"mulste 
this  document  at  some  point  or  other  in  lis 
development. 

This  parti ctilar  statement  Is  the  filth  ma- 
jor pronouncement  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  on  Vietnam  In  three  years.  A 
special  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  been  created  to  keep  the  council  up- 
dated on  the  rapidly  changing  situation.  Hep- 
resentatlvee  of  our  committee  have  met  with 
Secretary  Ru.'^k  three  times,  with  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  twice,  and  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  U.  Thant, 
several  times.  We  have  not  been  children 
about  this  grave  matter.  We  have  tried  to 
act  responsibly  In  the  light  of  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  bring  Judgment  to  bear  on  the 
life  and  work  of  mankind. 

We  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  the  villages  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  listened  to  spokesmen  of 
the  major  religious  groups  in  Vietnam,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  far  and  away  the  most 
reliable  interpreters  of  the  way  vUlagers  are 
thinking  about  the  situation.  Pour  commit- 
tees of  churchmen  have  gone  to  Vietnam ; 
One  sent  by  the  Fellowship  of  ReconclliatScn 
in  1965.  three  sent  by  the  National  Cotincil 
of  Churches  over  the  last  three  years.  We 
have  several  men  In  Vietnam  all  of  the  time 
supervising  Church  World  Service,  and  we 
are  in  constant  communication  with  them. 
While  we  have  paid  strict  attention  to 
every  official  utterance  of  our  government  on 
Vietnam,  and  have  done  or  said  nothing 
about  the  situation  without  due  notification 
to  the  State  Department,  we  have  used  our 
own  resources  as  well.  I  rep>eat;  We  have  not 
been  children  about  this  situation 

You  were  given  copies  of  a  Resolution  on 
Vietnam  along  with  your  bulletin  this  morn- 
ing. I  want  you  to  take  It  with  you  and  spend 
time  on  It.  It  contains  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tional Council's  constructive  criticism  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  You  will  find  that  It  i=  not 
merely  negative;  it  brings  forward  several 
constructive  suggestions  that  merit  careful 
consideration.  Consider,  if  you  will,  these 
recommendations : 

"In  regard  to  Vietnam,  recent  develop- 
ments suggest  various  courses  of  action  that 
the  U.S.A.  might  take. 

One  is  greatly  Increased  escalation  of  the 
military  effort  to  secure  defeat  of  North  Viet- 
nam and,  therefore,  the  Viet  Cong.  This 
policy  win  Involve  vast  deistructlon.  It  will 
greatly  Increase  the  danger  ^f  war  with  China 
and  perhaps  Russia.  It  wlll,4fa  our  Judgment, 
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employ  means  that  will  defeat  o^r  objectives 
In  Vietnam.  We  therefore  vlgor9u8ly  opporo 
escalation  of  the  U.S.  military  effort  there.  We 
believe  there  Is  a  better  way  to  end  the 
conflict. 

Another  course  of  action  Is  to  Continue  the 
military  operation  at  generally  ^he  present 
level.  Although  this  Is  high.  It  IsJtHl  the  level 
of  limited  and  not  all-out  war.  Tills  course  of 
action  will  almost  certainly  Involve  a  long 
war.  We  do  not  believe  this  iollcy  to  be 
morally  Justified.  In  our  Judgii^nt  the  de- 
struction It  would  entail,  both!  In  meeting 
major  military  engagements  andjn  a  hamlet- 
by-hamlet  operation,  would  deftat  the  U.S. 
objectives  of  helping  to  achlev*  a  free  and 
Just  society  In  Vietnam.  | 

A  further  course  of  action  Is  ti  de-escalate 
the  U.S.  military  effort,  e.g..  by  fevlslng  U.S. 
concepts  of  military  strategy.  a*d  adopting 
a  strategy  of  the  defense  of  thos :  areas  now 
controlled  by  Government  of  V  etnam  and 
U.S.A.  forces.  If  accompanied  U  t  steps  de- 
signed to  secure  a  peaceful  settle  nent  of  the 
war.  such  a  policy  of  de-escal  itlon  offers 
greater  hope  of  a  Jxist  settlement  than  a  pol- 
icy which  envisages  either  a  lon(  war  or  an 
escalated  military  effort. 

We  believe  that  measures  deslgi  ed  to  set  In 
motion  a  process  of  peaceful  settlement 
should  be  Inaugurated  at  once.  V  e  fully  rec- 
ognize that  heavy  responsibility  or  the  war 
and  the  present  condition  of  VK  tnam  rests 
with  the  National  Liberation  P^ont  and 
Hanoi.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  t  lat  a  solu- 
tion achieved  by  military  vlcto;  y  alone.  If 
that  were  possible,  would  subv  rt  the  In- 
terests of  security.  Justice,  and  peace,  and 
therefore  would  not  serve  the  b(  st  Interests 
of  the  U.S.A.  We  believe,  therefo  e.  that  the 
following  steps  should  be  taken; 

(a)  We  ask  that  the  U.S.  make  ;lear  to  the 
newly  elected  government  In  Sal(  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  large-scale,  convlnclni  efforts  to 
establish  social  Justice  In  Sout  i  Vietnam, 
and  the  necessity  of  prompt  effor  s  to  secure 
a  Just,  peaceful  settlement  with  t  le  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Hanoi.  It  1  i  essential. 
In  our  view,  that  the  U.S.  decla:  e  that  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  should  ti  ke  its  own 
Initiatives  and  make  Its  own  decli  Ions  to  se- 
cure an  early,  peaceful  settlem  nt  of  the 
future  of  Vietnam.  We  urge  thi  t  the  U.S. 
pledge  Its  support  of  all  such  effi  rts.  In  the 
absence  of  such  efforts,  we  urg  ;  the  U.S. 
Government  to  re-examine  Its  coi  amltmenta 
In  Vietnam. 

(b)  As  the  General  Assembly  (  f  the  U.N. 
Is  about  to  convene,  we  ask  that  there  be  a 
shift  In  U.S.  policy  at  two  polnu  The  first, 
to  request  the  U.N.  (preferably  t  le  General 
Assembly)  or  other  Internationa!  agency  to 
take  up  the  question:  What  stepi  should  be 
taken  and  procedures  adopted  t )  secure  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam?  The  newly 
Introduced  Senate  resolution  cone  ;rnlng  ref- 
erence of  the  Vietnam  Issue  to  t]  e  U.N.  de- 
serves popular  support. 

Such  a  change  In  policy,  we  bel  eve,  would 
help  create  a  situation  on  the  t  orld  scene 
and  In  Vietnam  that  would  assist  n  securing 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war.  \&  the  U-S. 
takes  these  steps,  we  believe  It  sh(  uld  clearly 
restate  Its  desire  for  an  early  pe&c  ;ful  settle- 
ment and  Its  willingness  to  wl  ;hdraw  Its 
military  forces  upon  reasonable  ai  surance  of 
the  security  of  the  area  Involved.  We  believe 
that  the  highest  morality  now  u  -gently  re- 
quires the  compromises  which  «  ill  produce 
a  peaceful  settlement  and  help  i  ecure  con- 
ditions for  the  establishment  of  f  eedom  and 
Justice.  We  believe  the  U.S.  mor  ,1  strength 
will  now  be  shown  not  by  contlni  Ing  a  mas- 
sive military  program,  but  by  ma  Ling  efforts 
towards  peace  which,  though  th  y  may  In- 
volve risk,  are  Imaginative,  su^alned  and 
credible.  We  8upp>ort  the  posltloiis  of  those 
In  Congress  and  In  the  Admlnls^atlon  who 
have  clearly  advocated  these  objtt:tlves. 

It  adds  force  to  such  consldlratlona  to 
know  that  similar  statements  wele  Issued  In 
1966  by  the  Synagogue  Council  4f  America. 


the  National  Interrellg^lous  Conference  on 
Peace,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  American  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  Pope  Paul. 

These  statements  by  responsible  church- 
men suggest  what  deserves  to  be  called  the 
moral  basis  of  religious  dissent  from  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  It  Is  possible,  I  believe,  to  sum- 
marize that  basis  brlefiy: 

( 1 )  We  no  longer  think  war  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  In  the  human  family.  The 
world  Is  too  small,  our  weapons  are  too  lethal, 
the  problems  we  face  are  too  numerous  for 
settlement  by  resort  to  arms.  A  kind  of  prag- 
matic pacifism  Is  now  the  domlnent  mood 
of  all  religious  bodies  the  world  over.  We  live 
In  a  new  age — the  age  of  the  nuclear  bomb, 
the  guided  missile,  and  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  potentially  world-wide  peacekeep- 
ing agencies.  For  the  United  Nations  to 
flourish,  we  must  use  it.  Like  a  muscle.  It 
will  atrophy  without  use.  We  can  find  the 
way  to  peace  only  by  looking  for  It  In  com- 
pany with  others.  We  are  not  content  with 
negations;  we  Insist  on  affirmations.  We  do 
not  simply  say  "No"  to  war;  we  say  "Yes"  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  say  "No"  to  every 
unilateral  thrust  in  foreign  policy  by  this  or 
any  other  country:  we  say  "Yes"  to  the  col- 
lective deliberations  and  decisions  of  repre- 
sentative bodies  like  the  United  Nations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  religious  bodies  of  the  world  have  moved 
far  ahead  of  nationalistic  considerations  and 
concern  and  are  already  far  over  the  frontier 
of  "the  one  world"  of  which  we  have  spoken 
so  long. 

(2)  We  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  la 
dishonoring  Its  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations  by  pursuing  Its  present  policy  In 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  has  no  moral 
right  to  expect  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  or 
the  turbulent  countries  of  Africa,  or  India 
and  Pakistan  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  United  Nations  when  we  will  not  take  our 
problems  there.  Let  the  record  be  clear:  We 
have  not  permitted  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  be- 
come a  really  active  Item  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Security  Council;  we  have  made  no  effort 
to  put  It  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, where,  it  seems.  It  may  have  to  go  In 
order  to  get  action.  We  have  talked  about  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations,  but  we  have  not 
taken  the  steps  that  would  ensiu"e  It.  We  have 
begged  the  United  Nations  to  help,  but  we 
have  denied  them  effective  responsibility  of 
addressing  themselves  realistically  and  deci- 
sively to  the  problem.  It  has  not  been  enough 
to  have  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an  Item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  for  nearly 
ten  months.  We  have  been  content.  If  not  In- 
sistent, that  Its  presence  there  be  a  techni- 
cality. We  have  not  demanded,  nor.  It  ap- 
pears, permitted  others  to  demand  that  It  be 
considered  by  that  body  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate and  corporate  action.  Until  this  Is 
done.  It  will  remain  as  little  more  than  a  dead 
Item  on  the  agenda. 

We  have  given  various  explanations  of  our 
refusaJ  to  pu&b  for  action  In  the  United  Na- 
tions: the  Security  Council  does  not  want  to 
act;  the  Secretary-General  does  not  want  the 
matter  pushed  now;  various  countries  advise 
against  pushing  the  matter  to  the  point  of 
debate  over  possible  action.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  no  one  wants  a  war  on  his  hands. 
But  the  blunt  fact  Is  that  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  belong  to  the  United  Nations  not  as 
Items  on  the  agenda,  but  as  active  duties. 

Even  though  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vletnaru  are  not  In  the  United  Nations — once 
she  has  official,  rather  than  advisory  respon- 
sibility for  the  situation  there — she  would  be 
empowered  to  try  to  reconvene  the  Geneva 
Conference,  or  even  to  set  up  a  wholly  new 
conference  composed  of  Asian  nations  to  deal 
with  the  problem  But  the  United  Nations 
can  do  nothing  subetantlal  until,  and  unless, 
we  surrender  the  right  of  decision  as  to  pol- 
icy and  procedure  In  the  war  except  as  we 
may  exert  our  Influence  as  one  among  the  na- 
tions   In    the    United    Nations.    The    United 


States  must  make  It  clear  that  we  not  only 
want  the  war  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council  and  or  the  General  Assembly,  but 
that  we  win  be  guided  by  whatever  decision 
Is  reached  and  will  do  what  the  United  Na- 
tions asks  us  to  do  in  Vietnam.  This  we  .have 
not  been  willing  to  do.  nor  are  we  willing  to 
do  It  now.  The  war  In  Vietnam,  though  It 
may  be  spoken  of  by  nearly  every  speaker 
who  takes  the  platform  In  the  General  As- 
sembly. Is  stll!  not  officially  before  the  United 
Nations.  There  Is  no  Item  on  the  agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  Is  up  fcr  con- 
sideration as  to  vote  one  way  or  another. 

We  hear  our  honoring  commitments  as  the 
reason  for  staying  in  Vietnam  Now.  I  am  all 
for  honoring  commitments  when  they  are 
bona  fide  and  have  been  made  In  a  truly 
representative  way.  But  there  Is  ser.ous  dis- 
pute over  what  our  commitments  In  Viet- 
nam are,  or  who  made  them,  or  even  when 
they  were  made.  Serious  students  have  ques- 
tions on  all  these  matters-  questions  to 
which  we  are  not  able  to  secure  a  full  answer. 
It  Is  clear  that  President  Eisenliower  o.Tered 
to  help  Diem— providing  Diem  did  certain 
things — but  the  provisos  were  never  kept. 
President  Kennedy  offered  to  send  advisors 
to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  Officers 
Corps  and  to  speed  up  the  AID  program  pro- 
viding— and  still  the  provisions  were  not 
kept.  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conimittee 
on  February  17,  1966,  was  asked  by  benator 
Hlckenlooper.  'When  waa  the  coinmitaient 
made  for  us  to  actively  participate  in  the 
military  operations  of  the  w;.r  with  American 
personnel?"  The  General  replied.  "Insofar  as 
the  use  of  our  combat  ground  forces  are 
concerned,  that  took  place,  of  course,  only  m 
the  spring  of  1965.  In  the  air.  we  had  been 
participating  more  actively  over  two  cr  three 
years." 

The  facts  stand  that  before  we  entered  the 
organization  called  SEATO.  before  we  sent  a 
single  advisor  or  comb.nt  soldier,  or  .-.irplane 
to  Vietnam,  we  had  made  a  Arm  commit- 
ment to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be  and  to 
act  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  church  groups 
that  we  have  kept  that  commitment  only 
when  It  suited  tis.  We  have  been  no  more 
willing  than  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  guided 
much  less  governed  by  the  Unlt«l  Nations 
at  points  which  we  regarded  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum self-Interest. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  a  weak  Instrument 
for  world  peace  today,  its  weakness  does  not 
come  from  the  large  number  of  small  states 
in  Its  membership,  as  some  aver,  but  from 
the  way  In  which  the  big  powers,  notably 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
Ignored  or  tried  to  "use"  the  United  Natlozu 
In  the  pixrsult  of  their  own  ends. 

It  Is  argued  that  for  us  to  ask  that  the 
war  In  Vietn.ira  be  removed  from  the  category 
of  being  a  dead-letter  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council  to  the  status  of  urgent  and 
Immediate  consideration  would  be  a  con- 
feaslon  of  weakness,  even,  that  It  would  be 
a  signal  to  Hanoi  that  we  are  about  to  quit 
the  war.  I  fall  to  follow  such  reasoning.  To 
begin  with,  who  thinks  we  are  about  to  quit 
the  war?  Not  even  the  so-called  "doves"  say 
that.  Further,  the  projxjsed  action  would  be 
a  vote  of  confidence  In  the  United  Nations 
and  might  easily  be  the  Injection  of  new  and 
sorely  needed  confidence  In  the  peacekeeping 
functions  of  that  body 

And  we  should  persist!  If  the  Security 
Council  falls  to  act.  let  the  matter  be  pressed 
In  the  GeneraJ  Assembly — and  let  us  do  the 
pressing!  It  is  the  studied  Judgment  of 
church  conferences  that  the  war  will  not  be 
stopped  nor  peaceful  negotiations  be  under- 
taken except  through  the  active  use  of  the 
good  offices  of  some  world-body  like  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  body  Judged 
by  the  United  Nations  as  competent  to  deal 
with  the  war.  We  feel  this  so  strongly  that 
some  of  us  are  wondering  whether  we  should 
not   suggest   that   the   foreign   offices  of  the 
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members  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
moved  to  United  Nations  Plaza  and  made 
subordinate  offices  In  Its  total  operation  I! 

(3)  The  third  area  of  grave  concern  among 
churchmen  who  meet  to  study  the  problems 
of  i>eace  is  how  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
threat  of  Communism.  No  one  minimizes  the 
reality  of  this  problem.  But  how  to  deal  with 
It  Is  exceedingly  difficult.  Some  of  the  finest 
minds  In  America  and  Bome  of  the  best 
trained  ones  came  to  Washington  to  help  us 
think  our  way  through  on  It  a  year  ago  and 
they  gave  us  some  guidelines: 

(A)  There  are  many  kinds  of  Communism 
and  they  should  not  be  confused.  The  coun- 
tries of  Southeastern  Asia  are  so  Impreg- 
nated with  nationalism  that  there  is  small 
likelihood  of  any  overarching  unity  among 
the  Communist  Parties  of  these  countries. 
The  traditional  Vietnamese  dislike,  if  not 
Mtual  hatred,  for  the  Chinese  will  be  a  factor 
in  any  political  picture  In  Southeastern  Asia. 
To  lUUBtrate.  those  who  know  the  records  In- 
sist that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
have  scant  regard  for  each  others  Ideas  and 
policies,  even  when  they  are  forced  by  events 
to  cooperate.  The  tension  between  the  leaders 
of  China  and  North  Vietnam  is  continual  and 
severe. 

(B)  A  second  guideline  Is  this:  Simple  antl- 
Communlsm  Is  not  an  adequate  basis  for  a 
sound  American  foreign  policy.  The  world  Is 
changing  too  fast  In  fundamental  ways  to 
say  that  all  revolutionary  situations  are  even 
Communist-Inspired,  let  alone  Communist- 
dominated.  That  Is  not  only  too  easy  and 
too  dangerous  an  answer;  It  Is  palpably  false. 
The  warning  we  hear  that  "If  South  Vietnam 
goes  Communist,  all  Asia  goes  Communist." 
sounds  strange  In  New  Delhi,  or  Tokyo,  or 
even  In  Bangkok  and  Burma.  It  made  a  ring- 
ing line  on  Hubert  Humphrey's  TV  show  last 
week  when  he  said.  "Freedom  exists  In  the 
world  behind  a  bright  sliield  of  American 
policy" — but  one  wonders  what  this  says 
about  the  many  countries  who  too  have 
fought  for  freedom  yet  who  are  violent 
critics  of  our  policy. 

The  tendency  of  big  powers  to  build  a  ring 
of  satellite  states  as  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  done  Is  clearly  evident  In  China 
today.  But  the  future  of  the  world  depends 
upon  whether  we  can  break  this  security- 
through-satelUte  pattern  and  find  a  new  kind 
of  security  in  the  United  Nations  enlarged 
and  trusted  by  all.  This  we  cannot  do  alone. 
Only  by  the  long,  patient  processes  of  sound 
diplomacy  In  and  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  we  be  a  force  for  peace  with 
China.  There  la  Just  one  way  to  persuade  her 
of  our  peaceful  intentions  In  Asia:  To  be 
willing  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  what 
the  United  Nations  or  some  other  interna- 
tional body  recommends  In  our  dealings  with 
that  continent.  And  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
an  excellent  plan  to  begin  this  process. 

Of  the  loany  other  matters  that  have  con- 
cerned churchmen  as  we  have  tried  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  war.  several  more  deserve 
some  mention. 

We  are  told  that  critics  of  our  present 
policy  have  no  alternative  to  offer.  It  comes 
close  to  being  ridiculous  to  argue  that  way. 
There  may  be  a  weaker  defense  of  a  pwllcy 
than  that,  but,  Just  now.  I  cannot  think  of  It. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kraft.  In  his  Introduction  to  a 
recent  book  on  Vietnam,  comments:  "Official 
apologists  for  present  American  jxjllcy,  while 
acknowledging  Its  dangers,  often  Insist  that 
there  is  no  alternative.  This  Is  a  little  like  the 
peddler  selling  pills  during  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, who  replied,  when  asked  whether  the 
plila  would  do  any  good.  'No.  but  what  do  you 
have  that  la  better?'  The  comparison  would 
be  even  more  apt  If  the  f>eddler  had  had 
a  hand  In  the  earthquake"  How  any  fair- 
minded  man  can  say  that  critics  of  the  pres- 
ent foreign  policy  have  no  alternatives  after 
reading  with  care  the  long  and  careful  state- 
ments made  by  men  like  Kennan.  Oalbralth. 
Relchauer.  Gavin,  and  many  others  before 
the  Senate  Foreign   Relations  Committee  is 


beyond  me.  These  knowledgeable  men  have 
made  alternate  proposals,  but  the  Adminis- 
tration either  does  not  hear  them  or  vrtll  not 
heed  them.  It  Is  simply  a  delusion  to  pretend 
that  we  are  doing  the  only  honorable  thing 
opyen  to  us  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  deep  feeling  freely  expressed  In 
the  discussions  In  our  conferences  thit  our 
policy  forgets  jjeople:  It  has  lost  sight  of  the 
vUlager  In  Vietnam.  Two  facts  bear  that  out 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  charge. 

(1)  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  committee 
studying  the  refugee  problem  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  come  up  with  some  api>alllng  figures 
of  civilian  casualties  due  to  bombing  and 
the  number  of  refugees.  More  than  100.000 
civilians  have  been  wounded  and  we  now 
have  2.000.000  refugees  clustered  In  areas  of 
incredible  need  around  and  in  every  coastal 
city  of  South  Vietnam.  Just  think  of  that 
figure:  2,000.000 — out  of  a  total  p)opulatlon 
of  sixteen  million — or  Vi  of  the  population 
are  refugees.  Translating  it  into  our  own 
terms:  If  we  had  as  many  refugees  here  as 
they  have  there  we  would  have  23.000.000 
war  refugees  caused  by  our  own  military 
action.  Free  strike  zones  and  areas  are  fine 
sounding  words;  and  the  facts  they  denote 
do  simplify  the  Job  of  the  generals  who  may 
then  order  that  anyone  In  an  area  Is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  Vletcong  and  shouJd  be  killed. 
When  I  hear  those  words — free  strike  zone — 
I  think  of  entire  villages  uprooted,  loaded 
In  trucks  and  hauled  away  to  the  hated  cities. 
I  think  of  the  desecration  of  burial  grounds, 
the  destruction  of  crops,  the  levelling  of 
homes  and  small  Industries. 

(2)  Mr.  Luce  told  of  how  Vietnamese  who 
two  years  ago  would  invite  him  into  their 
home  for  a  cup  of  tea,  now  stand  up  and  go 
Inside  their  home  when  he,  an  American, 
comes  down  the  street  of  their  village. 

When  we  were  there  In  1965  we  went  to 
the  Mekong  Delta  and  several  other  villages. 
But  when  one  of  our  group  returned  last 
summer,  the  very  ones  who  took  us  to  the 
villages  In  1965  refused  to  let  him  leave 
Saigon  because  It  Is  not  safe  for  an  American 
to  be  in  the  villages.  Are  they  afraid  of  the 
Vletcong?  Yes.  of  course,  but  they  are  Just 
as  fearful  of  the  actions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese when  they  see  an  American.  I  beg 
of  our  Administration:  Do  not  worry  about 
our  loss  of  face  among  the  villagers  of  Viet- 
nam. If  we  do  not  persist  In  the  war — we  have 
no  face  to  lose  among  them  anymore.  We 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  name 
"American"  will  be  other  than  a  term  of  re- 
proach and  vilification  In  most  of  Asia,  in- 
cluding both  Vletnams. 

Our  policy  misses  or  makes  light  of  the 
tragedy  of  suffering  which  we  inflict  on  the 
ordinary  villager  of  Vietnam.  There  is  some- 
thing terribly  wrong  with  a  policy  that  will 
press  down  an  ideological  crown  of  thorns 
uf)on  the  heads  of  people  who  do  not  even 
know  or  care  what  the  words  are  for  which  we 
crucify  them. 

One  other  matter  demands  notation:  The 
new  dimension  of  the  problem  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  this  war  by  many  of  our 
young  men. 

For  many  years,  our  government  has  been 
quite  ready  to  grant  the  status  of  con- 
scientious objection  to  one  who  for  religious 
reasons  opp>osed  all  war  and  could  furnish 
evidence  of  the  support  of  a  church  for  hla 
position.  But  the  present  war  finds  men 
objecting  to  It,  but  not  necessarily  to  war 
Itself.  They  are  "selective  objectors"— willing 
to  serve  causes  they  believe  In  but  unwilling 
to  serve  others.  Many  of  them  are  not  mem- 
bers of  our  churches;  indeed,  churches  have 
no  specific  statements  of  support  for  "selec- 
tive conscientious  objectors."  The  present 
policies  of  churches  are  of  the  al!-or-none 
type — you  object  to  aJl  war  or  to  none  at  all. 

But  this  p)osltlon  can  no  longer  be  de- 
fended. The  fact  of  conslcence  cannot  be 
limited  to  or  by  pronouncements  by  church 
or  state.  Tens  of  thousands  of  honest  young 


men  sincerely  believe  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  Immoral  and  unjust.  They,  therefore, 
claim  the  right  not  only  to  object  to  it  ver- 
bally, but  to  refuse  to  fight  in  It. 

What  shall  we  as  churchmen  say  about  their 
claim?  I  do  not  know  what  our  conferences 
will  finally  say,  but  I  think  the  growing  con- 
census Is  to  support  the  right  of  selective 
conscientious  objection  for  all  who  claim  It, 
whether  for  specifically  religious  reasons,  or 
for  more  general  moral  ones  as  well.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this 
position. 

Conscience  Is  a  strange  and  wonderful 
property  of  a  human  being.  We  work  at  the 
training  of  It  In  home,  church,  and  com- 
munity. Every  family  Is  engaged  in  the 
training  of  conscience  of  Its  children.  We  In 
the  church  are  engaged  In  the  training  of  a 
Christian  conscience — I.e.,  one  grounded  in 
and  guided  by  Christian  values. 

But  conscience  is  finally  a  personal  act. 
We  say  we  want  our  children's  conscience  to 
be  a  force  for  good  in  their  behavior.  We  want 
It  to  inform  their  minds  and  guide  their  de- 
cisions, we  say.  We  want  It  to  say  "yes"  to 
some  and  "no"  to  others.  We  want  It  to  be 
their  moral  "backbone";  we  want  It  to  be 
strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  defy  group 
action  If  need  be.  Only  a  conscience  strong 
enough  to  do  this  is  of  any  use  to  the  indi- 
vidual In  preserving  his  Identity.  Without  It 
he  becomes  "a  faceless  man,"  a  member  of 
a  mob,  lost  in  anonymity. 

There  the  present  problem  arises.  What 
shall  we  teach  our  children  about  confonnlty 
to  the  group  called  the  "state"  on  moral  mat- 
ters? Shall  we  say,  "Let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide — until  It  contradicts  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President  or  the  Congress,  then 
you  must  let  them  be  your  conscience?"  Must 
the  conscience  of  our  sons  bow  to  the  con- 
science of  the  President  when  matters  as 
fundamental  as  taking  of  life  are  concerned? 
I  think  not — Tnost  emphatically  not!  I  am 
convinced  that  conscience — the  God-given 
human  capacity  to  assume  full  moral  re- 
sf>onslblllty  for  what  we  do  to  and  with 
others — ought  to  be  respected  as  the  de- 
cisive factor  at  the  point  of  decision. 

If  a  man  feels  that  It  Is  necessary  and 
right  to  kill  another  In  war,  then  he  is  a 
conscientious  participant  In  the  war — and 
I  win  honor  his  decision.  But  If  another  man 
thinks  It  wrong  to  do  that.  I  Insist  that  we 
must  respect  his  right  as  well.  It  is  not  only 
wrong.  It  Is  blasphemous  to  require  one  to 
kill  another  against  his  will,  Judgment,  and 
conscience. 

By  what  right  does  the  State  deny  a  per- 
son the  right  to  decide  whether  he  will  en- 
gage In  the  slaughter  of  other  human  beings? 
If  we  deny  him  this  right,  then  by  what  kind 
of  devious  reasoning  do  we  expect  him  when 
he  returns  from  battle  to  honor  life  and  the 
values  of  living  which  we  cherish?  Does  the 
State  have  the  moral  right  to  play  God  on 
matters  of  life  and  death? 

When  I  hear  men  say  that  finally  we  must 
conform  or  the  State  will  perish,  I  think  of 
the  ones  who  would  not  conform:  Socrat«8 
drinking  the  hemlock.  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 
Savonarola.  Bruno.  Servitus  engulfed  in 
flames,  and  George  Fox  in  the  Jails  of  Eng- 
land— all  because  they  defied  the  Establish- 
ment of  their  day!  What  shall  we  say  of 
them — these  heroes  of  conscience?  That 
they  were  mistaken?  That  they  were  a  mis- 
take? 

Such  men  and  such  moments  throw  open 
the  doors  of  possibilities  we  never  knew 
existed  until  they  died  doing  It.  So  when  our 
young  men  stand  before  the  war  In  V^letnam 
and  say,  "I  think  It  is  morally  WTong;  I  will 
not  engage  in  It,"  I  am  convinced  that  we 
ought  to  back  them  and  their  plea  all  of  the 
way.  I  would  rather  face  the  question  of 
what  will  happen  to  our  countrj-  if  we  do 
that  than  the  question  of  what  will  hap- 
pen to  our  country  If  we  do  not. 

Finally,  men — ^persons  Uke  ourselves — 
n-.ust  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  our  humanity 
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and  speak  as  members  of  the  erwlre  human 
family  If  we  are  to  continue  on  |Jie  face  of 
this  earth.  If  we  do  not  or  will  not.  then 
ours  win  be  the  dubious  dUtlnctlCn  of  being 
the  last  human  beings  to  live  oaithe  face  of 
this  earth.  1 

Let  U8  pray:  I 

O  thou  who  hast  given  unto  kis  days  In 
which  to  live  that  depress  us  ind  darken 
our  minds  and  separate  us  fromjeach  other 
so  easily;  Help  us  not  to  becomi  separated 
from  Thee  and  In  that  union  wiuj  Thee  may 
we  And  a  new  union  with  each  ♦ther.  Bless 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
leaders  of  other  countries  as  th4y  work  to- 
gether for  peace.  In  Christ's  nanie.  Amen. 


1 


THE  OTEPKA  BRIEF— THE  f»RICE  OP 
LOYALTY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  rem.arks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentle^&an  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago,  on  December  9,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  handed  down  his  deci- 
sion in  the  now  celebrated  case  of  Otto 
F.  Otepka  the  security  offlcer  accused  of 
"conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State."  Specifically,  he 
was  charged  with  delivering  to  a  person 
outside  the  Department  classified  in- 
formation, thus  violating  a  Presidential 
directive  of  Maich  13.  1948.  For  his  con- 
duct, Otepka  was  severely  reprimanded, 
reduced  hi  grade  from  GS-15  to  GS-14 
and  transferred  to  "duties  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  are  within  his  quali- 
fications but  which  do  not  Involve  the 
administration  of  personnel  security 
functions." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Otepka 
case  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
here  in  Congress  over  the  last  4  years.  To 
anyone  even  slightly  familiar  with  the 
case,  the  abuses  of  some  State  Depart- 
ment ofBclals  read  like  a  chapter  from 
the  Mafia:  safecracking,  muUIatlon  of 
documents — a  Federal  offense.  In  this 
case — possible  perjury,  wiretapping.  It  is 
not  my  intention  at  this  poiirt  to  com- 
ment on  aspects  of  the  case.  Rather,  I 
believe  it  is  advl.^able  to  let  Mr.  Otepka 
make  his  own  defense  as  It  was  presented 
in  his  brief  to  the  State  Department 
hearing  offlcer.  It  seems  only  feilr  that  if 
the  State  Department  can  overlook  the 
above  examples  of  "conduct  unbecoming 
an  offlcer  of  the  Department  of  State" 
while  penalizing  Otepka  on  highly  con- 
troversial grounds,  then  at  least  Otepka's 
side  should  be  heard.  Another  ironic 
aspect  of  the  ca.se  concerns  the  astound- 
ing laxity  in  security  on  the  part  of  some 
State  officials  and  the  evident  double 
standard  applied  to  Otepka  who  was 
guilty  of  giving  documents  to  b  member 
of  the  U.S.  congressional  committee 
cleared  to  receive  such  material. 

As  the  brief  Is  quite  lengthy.  I  have 
inserted  my  own  subheadings  to  render  It 
more  readable.  Regardless  of  it>s  length, 
I  can  promise  you  that  Its  reeding  will 
engender  reactions  ranging  from  depres- 
sion to  outrage.  I  wish  it  could  be  made 
available  to  every  concerned  American 
citizen. 


I  Include  the  Otepka  brief  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

In  the  D.S.  Department  of  State:  Banrr  on 
Behalf  of  Otto  F.  Otepka 

(In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  before  Edward  A.  Dragon,  heexlng 
offlcer,   appeal   from   adverse   action) 

lNTB0Dt7CT10N 

This  18  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Mr. 
John  Ordway,  Chief,  Personnel  Oi>eratlon8 
Division,  sustaining  thirteen  charges  against 
the  appellant.  The  charges  were  preferred 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ordway  to  the  appellant 
dated  September  23,  1963.  (App.  Pile  Doc.  No. 
1)  The  appellant  filed  his  answer  October  14, 
1963.  (Doc.  No.  10)  By  letter  dated  Novem- 
het  5.  1963.  Mr.  Ordway  found  that  all  thir- 
teen charges  contained  in  hi3  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  19€3  were  sustained.  (Doc.  No.  12) 
Mr.  Otepka  appealed  from  this  decision  on 
November  14.  1963.  (Doc.  No.  13) 

Mr.  Ordways  letter  of  September  23.  1963. 
setting  out  the  charges  against  Mr.  Otepka, 
recites  In  some  detail  that  during  the  period 
March  13,  1963  to  June  18,  1963  the  appel- 
lant's classified  trash  bag,  referred  to  as  a 
"burn  bag",  was  subjected  to  continuous 
and  covert  Inspection;  that  these  "proce- 
dures" were  "Instituted"  by  direction  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  superior,  John  F.  Rellly.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Security.  (Doc.  No.  1) 
The  letter  further  recites  that  certain  carbon 
paper,  copies,  "clipped"  and  torn  pieces  of 
I)aper.  referred  to  in  the  charges,  were  re- 
trieved from  the  trash  bag. 

Following  his  description  of  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  appellant's  trash  bag  Mr.  Ord- 
way lists  thirteen  charges  against  the  appel- 
lant. Charges  1,  2  and  3  alleged  that  the 
appellant  conducted  himself  "in  a  manner 
unbecoming  an  offlcer  of  the  Department  of 
State"  and  committed  a  "breach  of  the 
standard  of  conduct  expected  of  an  offlcer  of 
the  Department  of  State",  by  furnishing 
copies  of  two  memoranda  and  a  copy  of  an 
investigative  repwrt  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Sourwlne. 
Chief  Counsel.  Dnited  States  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  other  Internal 
Security  Laws,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  Is  alleged  that  the  furnishing  of 
these  papers  was  in  violation  of  the  Presi- 
dential Directive  of  March  13.  1948  (13  Fed. 
Reg.  1359) 

Charges  4.  6,  8  and  10  allege  that  the 
appellant  was  "responsible"  for  the  declas- 
slflcatlon  of  classlfled  docximents.  in  viola- 
tion of  various  sections  of  the  Department's 
Foreign  Affairs  Manual.  Charges  5.  7.  9  and 
11  relate  to  the  same  documents  referred  to 
in  charges  4,  6.  8  and  10  and  allege  that 
the  appellant  was  "resf>onslble"  for  the 
"mutilation"  of  such  documents  in  violation 
of  18  U.S.C.  2071.  a  criminal  statute.  On 
October  4,  1963.  counsel  for  Mr.  Otepka  re- 
quested Mr.  Ordway  to  advise  him  whether 
It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Otepka  personally 
clipped  or  mutilated  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion, and  If  not  then  who  was  alleged  to 
have  done  the  clipping  or  mutilation.  (Doc. 
No.  5)  On  October  8.  1983,  Mr.  Ordway  re- 
sponded that  It  was  not  alleged  that  Mr. 
Otepka  personally  cllpi>ed  or  mutilated  the 
documents,  (Doc.  No.  6)  Mr.  Ordway  did 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  the  Identity  of 
the  person  alleged  to  have  done  the  clipping 
or  mutilation. 

Charges  12  and  13,  contained  In  Mr.  Ord- 
Wiiy's  letter  of  September  23.  1963,  allege 
that  Mr.  Otepka  conducted  himself  "In  a 
manner  unbecoming  an  offlcer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  by  furnishing  to  Mr.  J.  O. 
Sourwlne  certain  questions  which  were  sub- 
sequently put  by  Mr.  Sourwlne  to  Mr. 
Otepka's  superiors.  John  P.  Rellly  and  David 
I.  Bellsle,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  furnishing  of  such  ques- 
tions was  "a  breach  of  the  standard  of  con- 
duct expected  of  an  offlcer  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  State."  By  his  letter  of  October  4, 
1963  (Doc.  No.  5)  counsel  for  Mr.  Otepka 
requested  Mr.  Ordway  to  specify  the  regula- 
tion alleged  to  have  been  violated  by  such 
conduct  of  Mr.  Otepka.  Mr.  Ordway  re- 
sponded by  his  letter  of  October  8.  1963  (Doc. 
No.  6)  that  no  allegation  was  made  that  such 
conduct  violated  a  speclflc  Department  of 
State   regulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Mr.  Orel, 
way  on  November  6,  1963.  that  all  thirteen 
charges  against  the  appellant  were  sustained 
(Doc.  No.  12).  the  Department  of  State 
at  the  outset  of  the  hearing  on  June  6,  1967 
withdrew  charges  4  to  13  Inclusive.  (Tr.  10. 
11)  The  hearing  therefore  related  only  to 
charges  1.  2  and  3  ailegliig  that  the  appel- 
lant furnished  certain  documents  to  Mr. 
Sourwlne.  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee. 

Each  of  the  first  three  charges  contains 
three  elements,  all  of  which  must  be  proven 
If  the  charges  are  to  be  sustained.  These 
elements  are: 

1.  That  Mr  Otepka  gave  a  certain  classi- 
fied document  to  Mr.  Sourwlne.  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States  Senate; 

2.  That  the  giving  of  this  document  was 
a  violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive  dated 
March  13,  1948:  and 

3.  That  this  act  by  Mr.  Otepka  was  con- 
duct "unbecoming  an  offlcer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  and  "a  breach  of  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  expected  of  an  offlcer  of  the 
Department  of  State." 

The  position  of  the  appellant  with  respect 
to  the  issues  fxjsed  by  the  first  three  charges 
was  stated  by  his  counsel  in  an  opening  state- 
ment to  the  Hearing  Offlcer.  (Tr.  128-187) 
Briefly,  that  position  was  and  Is: 

(1)  Mr.  Otepka  did  In  fact  turn  over  the 
papers  In  question  to  Mr.  Sourwlne.  who  was 
acting  In  his  official  capacity  as  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  Subcommittee. 

(2)  The  papers  given  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Presidential 
Directive  of  March  13.  1948,  fairly  and  rea- 
sonably construed  In  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  The  papers  contained  Information 
In  the  public  domain,  they  did  not  contain 
loyalty  or  security  Information  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  and  there  was  no  loyalty 
case  pending  or  contemplated  against  any  of 
the  persons  Involved. 

(3)  In  the  circumstances  of  this  case  Mr. 
Otepka  was  under  a  duty  to  produce  the 
specified  papers  as  part  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee.  He  was  called 
as  a  witness  In  connection  with  certain  tes- 
timony that  had  been  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  his  superior,  John  F.  Rellly.  He  was 
asked  whether  that  testimony  was  true  or 
false.  He  said  It  was  false,  as  in  fact  It  was. 
In  these  circumstances  It  was  his  duty,  im- 
posed by  his  oath  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  to  the  Committee. 
Including  production  of  the  relevant  docu- 
ments. To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Otepka  failed 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  and  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  relevant  documents,  he  would  have 
condoned  or  shielded  false  testimony. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  specified  papers  were 
classified  "Confidential"  or  "Offlclal  Use  Only" 
is  Inamaterial,  since  Mr.  Sourwine  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  were  au- 
thorized to  receive  such  docxunents. 

(5)  Any  attempt  by  Mr.  Otepka  to  bring 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Relily's  false  testimony  to 
the  attention  of  his  superiors  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  have  been  a  vain  and 
futile  thing,  and  could  only  have  resulted 
In  suppression  of  the  truth,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  afoot  In  the  State  Department 
at  that  time,  and  there  had  been  afoot  for  a 
long  time  previously,  a  well  organized  con- 
spiracy conceived,  encouraged  and  led  by 
Mr.  Otepka's  superiors,  to  destroy  Otepka. 
The  motivation  behind  this  scheme  to  get  rid 
of  Otepka  was  that  he  constantly  and  res- 
olutely Insisted  that  sound  and  proper  se- 
curity practices  be  observed  In  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  SUte,  whereas  his  superiors  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  relax  or  bypass  security 
restrictions  or  standards  to  the  end  that  per- 
sona reasonably  considered  by  Otepka  to  be 
of  dubious  character  might  be  retained  or 
appointed. 

(6)  With  respect  to  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  "a  manner  unbecoming  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  State"  and  what  is 
•the  standard  of  conduct  expected  of  an  offl- 
cer of  the  Department  of  State",  the  posi- 
tion of  the  appellant  was  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  Is  not  to  be  found  In  any  writ- 
ten definition,  formula,  or  regulation,  nor  Is 
It  contained  In  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13,  1948.  The  answer  must  be  derived 
from  an  examination  and  study  of  the  pat- 
terns of  conduct  which  in  the  past  have 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  thereby  establishing  the  mores 
or  standards  of  the  Department.  The  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Otepka  must  be  judged  against 
the  standard  so  established  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  falls  below  accepted  stand- 
ards, or  is  In  violation  of  any  such  stand- 
ards. Judged  against  such  standards,  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Otepka  clearly  does  not  fall 
below  the  standard  and  pattern  which  have 
been  approved  and  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  the  past,  and  Is  not  a  breach  of  any 
such  standard.  The  purpose  of  these  charges 
is  to  llqtildate  Mr.  Otepka,  not  because  his 
conduct  has  been  dishonorable,  not  because 
his  conduct  has  been  below  the  standards 
which  should  be  expected  of  an  offlcer  of  the 
Department  of  State,  but  solely  because  he 
has  Insisted  upon  the  observance  of  proper 
security  practices  and  standards,  and  be- 
cause he  has  testified  truthfully  before  a 
Senate  Committee. 

This  brief  will  examine  the  evidence  devel- 
oped at  the  hearing  and  set  out  the  facts  es- 
tablished thereby  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
going Issues,  In  accordance  with  the  under- 
standing reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  matters  of  law  will  not  be  argued  or 
discussed.  See  Tr.  1707-1710. 

THE  EXCELLENT  RECORD  OF  OTTO  T.     OTEPKA 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Otepka  for  personal 
integrity  Is  very  high,  and  he  "Is  regarded  in 
his  profession  as  one  of  the  very  best  security 
men  In  the  government,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced, one  of  the  most  able".  (Sour- 
Vkine — Tr.  174)  His  reputation  and  standing 
were  attested  by  many  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Int«mal 
Security  Subcommittee.  (Tr.  174-193)  As 
for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Otepka  before  that 
Committee,  Mr.  Sourwlne  stated  (Tr.  313) 
•'Mr.  Otepka's  testimony  had  been  very 
lengthy.  And  we  have  checked  many,  many 
things  he  has  told  us.  and  we  have  estab- 
lished, so  far  as  we  know,  everything  he  told 
us  was  true." 

Mr.  Otepka  was  born  May  6.  1915  and  en- 
tered the  federal  service  on  July  1.  1936,  as 
an  assistant  messenger  In  the  Form  Credit 
Administration.  (Tr.  334 1  In  July  1942  he 
was  appointed  an  Investigator  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  He 
w.is  employed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion as  an  investigator  or  as  a  pyersonnel  se- 
curity specialist  until  June  1953.  except  for 
the  period  October  1943  until  March  1946, 
when  he  served  In  the  United  States  Navy 
as  a  Personnel  Classification  Specialist.  On 
June  15,  1953  he  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a  personnel  security  evalua- 
tor  at  the  GS-13  level,  in  the  Office  of 
Security.  (Tr.  334-336)  On  October  25,  1954 
he  was  promoted  to  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations  In  the  Office  of  Security.  On  June 
19.  1955,  he  was  promoted  to  the  GS-15  level, 
and  on  April  7,  1957.  he  was  promoted  to 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Security.  (Tr. 
336-337)  He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
January  21.  1962,  when  his  pasltlon  was 
abolished  by  a  reduction  in  force  and  he  was 
reassigned  to  the  position  he  formerly  held 
as  Chief  of  Evaluations.    (Tr.  337,  338,  444) 

In  1942  and  1943  (excluding  mUitary  serv- 
ice) Mr.  Otepka's  efficiency  ratings  as  an  em- 


ployee of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  were 
"very  good"  which  was  next  to  the  highest 
rating  that  could  be  assigned.  (Tr.  340)  From 
1946.  when  he  returned  from  military  service, 
untU  1953.  he  received  ratings  of  "Excellent" 
which  was  the  highest  attainable  rating  at 
that  time.  (Tr.  340) 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Otepka's  employ- 
ment as  an  offlcer  of  the  Department  of  State 
his  performance  ratings  have  been  uniformly 
high  and  complimentary.  Thus,  for  the  period 
December  1953-December  1954,  his  supervi- 
sor's "narrative  appraisal  of  over-all  work 
performance"  (App.  Exhibit  D(7),  Tr.  361- 
362)  read  as  follows: 

'During  the  entire  rating  period  this  offlcer 
has  been  Chief  of  the  Evaluations  Division. 
In  that  capacity  he  has  done  an  extraordinary 
Job  shaping  a  chaotic  situation  into  an  order- 
ly, efficient,  and  effective  operation.  He  has 
displayed  a  high  degree  of  administrative 
skill,  an  encyclopedia  knowledge  of  pertinent 
rules,  procedures  and  regulations,  and  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  history  and  back- 
ground of  subversive  organizations  and  in- 
fiuence.  He  Is  gifted  with  the  temperament, 
the  Judicial  mind,  and  judgment  which  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  thorough, 
objective  and  fair  evaluations  which  have 
raised  the  production  of  his  division  to  the 
highest  professional  standards.  He  is  himself 
a  drafting  offlcer  of  unusual  skill.  His  en- 
thusiasm, willingness  to  give  unstlntlngly 
of  his  time  and  effort  and  his  wholehearted 
cooperation  have  earned  the  respect  of  his 
superiors  and  subordinates  alike  and  he  has 
well  earned  a  rating  In  the  upper  level  of 
satisfactory." 

Tot  the  period  December  1954-Dec«mber 
1955,  his  supervisor's  narrative  appraisal  of 
Mr  Otepka's  work  performance  as  Chief  of  the 
Evaluation  Division  stated:  (App.  Ex.  D(l), 
Tr.  346  347) 

"Mr.  Otepka  has  continued  during  this 
rating  period  to  demonstrate  exceptional 
ability  In  fulfilling  the  above  work  require- 
ments. He  has  handled  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  cases  of  a  highly  complex  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nature  and  maintains  ex- 
cellent liaison  relations  with  other  areas  In 
the  Department  as  well  as  other  Government 
agencies.  His  superior  leadership  enables  such 
flexibility  as  to  program  the  activities  of  his 
office  to  permit  the  expeditious  liquidation 
of  the  normal  workload  as  well  as  special 
projects  assigned  by  higher  officials  within 
the  time  limitations  established.  He  should 
be  rated  outstanding  with  regard  to  all 
aspects  of  his  job  requirements,  however, 
since  the  established  time  schedule  for  the 
submission  of  an  outstanding  rating  pre- 
cludes the  presentation  of  this  rating,  as  out- 
standing the  inctmabent  is  being  rated  in  the 
highest  level  with  the  satisfactory  category." 
For  the  pterlod  December,  1955-December. 
1956,  Mr.  Otepka's  supervisor  recommended 
that  his  work  as  Chief  of  the  Evaluations 
Division  be  rated  as  "Outstanding".  The 
Justification  for  this  rating  stated  in  part 
(Appellant's  Exhibit  D(2).  Tr.  34&-351): 

"The  subject  during  the  rating  period  per- 
formed every  aspect  of  the  work  require- 
ments set  forth  In  his  job  description  In  a 
superior  and  exemplary  fashion.  He  has 
shown  himself  consistently  to  be  capable  of 
sound  Independent  Judgment,  creative  work, 
and  the  acceptance  of  unusual  resFKjnslblllty. 
His  attitude,  sustained  effort  and  •willingness 
to  put  the  needs  of  the  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment before  personal  preference  or  con- 
venience have  set  an  example  and  provided 
an  Incentive  to  his  subordinates  and  co- 
workers in  the  Division  and  throughout  the 
Office. 

"During  the  last  several  years  the  Incum- 
bent has  directed  the  completion  of  the  De- 
partment's program  for  the  re-evaJuation  of 
all  employees  of  the  Department  and  Ameri- 
can personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service  under 
the  standards  as  set  forth  In  Executive  Order 
10450.  In  this  effort  he  personally  completed 
a  large  number  of  evaluations  on  difficult  or 
controversial  cases,  which  have  been  recog- 


nized as  outstanding  examples  of  professional 
skill  in  the  field  of  personnel  security  evalua- 
tions. This  crucial  effort,  which  Is  the  founda- 
tion for  today's  personnel  secixrlty  program 
within  the  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Service  had  to  be  completed  by  a  target  date 
established  by  the  White  House.  In  achieving 
this  monumental  task  of  reviewing  and  re- 
validating security  clearances  for  thousands 
of  employees,  Mr.  Otepka  demonstrated  ex- 
ceptional executive  ability  in  directing. 
training,  and  evaluating  subordinate  person- 
nel and  in  other  factors  of  managerial  skill 
which  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
ductive  and   efficient   organization. 

"From  its  incepUon,  the  Federal  Employees 
Security  Program  has  been  a  controversial 
Issue.  Its  objectives  have  been  widely  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted.  In  addition 
to  the  handicaps  of  inexperienced  assistants, 
paucity  of  standards,  and  shortage  of  time. 
Mr.  Otepka  was  obliged  to  combat  these  mis- 
understandings and  misinterpretations.  This 
he  accomplished  as  a  result  of  his  ability  to 
Interpret  and  apply  security  laws  and  orders 
In  a  "down-to-earth",  level-headed  manner; 
thereby  avoiding  much  of  the  adverse  pub- 
Uclty  and  contention  which  was  associated 
•with  similar  programs  In  other  Federal 
agencies.  Other  assignments  of  the  offlcer 
which  were  completed  during  the  period 
under  review  and  which  were  of  importance 
both  to  the  Department  and  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  preclude  for  security  reasons 
their  Inclusion  and  discussion  In  this  record. 
Mr.  Otepka  has  approached  each  of  these 
Eisslgnments  in  the  same  reasonable  manner 
and  In  each  Instance  has  concluded  them  In 
a  manner  that  refiected  credit  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"His  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  en- 
tire security  field  resulted  In  his  designation 
as  the  Department's  representative  on  the 
Subcommittee  for  Protection  of  Classlfled 
Government  Data,  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Secvirlty.  He  has  also 
served  as  the  Department's  alternate  repre- 
sentative on  an  ad  hoc  high-level  inter-de- 
partmental special  committee  studying  com- 
munications intelligence  security  standards 
and  practices. 

"His  services  as  a  "staff"  adviser  and  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity, the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  and  to  secre- 
tarial-level officers  of  the  Department  can  be 
categorized  as  truly  indispensable.  Mr.  Otep- 
ka Is  a  recognized  authority  ■within  the  Gov- 
ernment on  rules,  regulations  and  procedures 
affecting  every  phase  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonnel security  program.  He  is  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  knowledge  on  Communism 
and  other  opposing  Ideologies.  He  has  above- 
average  drafting  abUlty  with  an  untisual  fa- 
cility with  words  aided  by  a  logical  and 
trained  legal  mind.  Mr.  Otepka  has  prepared 
many  of  the  communications  and  reports 
for  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary  or  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administration 
relating  to  persons  suspended  or  separated 
from  the  Department  or  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice under  provisions  of  E.  O.  10460.  The 
same  is  true  in  connection  with  Investiga- 
tions made  by  Congress  from  time  to  time  of 
the  Department's  security  program  either 
speolflcally  or  as  a  part  of  a  broader  study. 
"Mr.  Otepka's  understanding  of  the  nu- 
merotos  and  highly  complex  dlrectlvee  applica- 
ble to  personnel  security  and  his  ability  to 
interpret  them  practically  and  realistically 
has  prevented  his  superior  officers  from 
stumbling  into  security  administration  pit- 
f.ills.  He  has  sense  for  detecting  danger 
points  and  bringing  these  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  senior  officials  with  posi- 
tive recommendations  as  to  how  they  can 
be  avoided.  His  persistent  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  'security'  and  'suitability' 
risks,  for  example,  has  enabled  the  Depart- 
ment to  steer  clear  of  the  adverse  publicity 
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and  embarrassment  resulting  fromlmproper- 
ly  reporting  personnel  security  actons  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  t|ie  subse- 
quently attendant  'security  numl^rs  game' 
fiasco.  For  this,  he  has  been  cltfd  by 
Administrator  of  SCA — Mr.  Mc 
testimony  before  appropriation 
of  Congress  (Hearings  Before  th 
mlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Appri 
House  of  Representatives.  83rd 
Second  Session). 

"The  improved  relationships  whijih  the  De 
partment  has  enjoyed  with  the  (Angress  on 
matters  relating  to  personnel  se9irity  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two  are  due  ^  no  small 
part  to  the  outstanding  staff  wo^c  done  by 
Mr.  Otepka  in  compiling  and  pre^nting  full 
and  complete  information  to  th^ interested 
committees  and  individuals  ioncerned." 
(Emphasis  supplied)  '■ 

On  June  19.  1957,  the  Performance  Rating 
Committee,  after  considering  jhe  recom- 
mendation for  an  "Outstanding"  rating  lor 
Mr.  Otepka,  decided  that  because  of  the 
"very  stringent  and  limiting"  criteria  for  an 
"Outstanding"  rating  Mr.  Otepka's  perform- 
ance should  be  rated  as  "Satisfactory"  (App. 
Exhibit  D-3,  Tr.  350-351).  In  lieu  of  the 
"Outstanding"  rating,  for  which  he  was  rec- 
ommended, Mr.  Otepka  received  a  Meritorious 
Service  Award  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles.  This  award,  ^ated  April 
2,  1958  and  signed  by  Mr.  Dulles  read  aa  fol- 
lows (Tr.  341,  342)  : 

"Department  of  State,  United  States  of 
America.  Meritorious  Service  Award.  Otto  F. 
Otepka.  For  meritorious  service,  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty  as  Chief,  Evaluations  Di- 
vision, Office  of  Security.  Outstanding  dis- 
play of  sound  judgment,  creative  work  and 
acceptance  of  unusual  responsibilities,  has 
reflected  great  credit  on  himself  and  the  De- 
partment and  has  served  as  an  Incentive  to 
his  colleagues." 

For  the  period  December  1956-3957  Mr.  E. 
Tomlln  Bailey,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity, submitted  the  following  appraisal  of 
Mr.  Otepka's  performance  as  Deguty  Direc- 
tor (Appellant's  Exhibit  D-5.  Tr.  351-352)  : 

"Mr.  Otepka  moved  into  his  p^sent  posi- 
tion about  the  middle  of  April  1^57.  He  has 
been  constantly  called  upon  by  m*  for  advice 
and  recomniendatioas.  drawing  igjon  his  ex- 
ceptional security  background  and  high  abil- 
ity. During  tlie  whole  period  tfeat  he  has 
served  as  Deputy  Director  we  6ave  had  a 
short,ige  of  senior  personnel.  This  has  re- 
quired au  unusual  amount  of  detail  work  by 
him  and  placed  upon  him  a  prlnsary  burden 
In  connection  with  the  Inspection  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Evaluations  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Inspectors.  The  Inspectors  and  I  relied  upon 
him  far  more  than  anyone  would  ordinarily 
expect  because  of  his  knowledge  of  how  Its 
duties  ^tted  Into  the  other  work  ol  the  Office. 
In  recent  weeks  he  has  devoted  jhls  major 
effort  to  the  study  of  the  Departmint's  prob- 
ably most  celebrated  security  cas4  This  has 
required  a  full  application  of  his  l^gal  train- 
ing as  well  as  the  characteristics  already 
mentioned." 

For    the   jjerlod    December    195T-1958    Mr. 
Bailey   filed  the   following  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Otepka's    performance    as    Deputy    Director 
Appellant's  Exhibit  D-5,  Tr.  352-3854)  : 

I  depend  very  heavily  upon  Mr.  Otepka 
for  substituting  for  me  and  advlco.  His  long 
experience  In  the  personnel  security  field 
places  him  among  the  top  operatlag  officials 
in  this  field  In  all  of  Government.  MUch  of  his 
effort  In  the  past  year  has  been  In  the  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  most  difficult  personnel 
case  we  have  had  In  my  experttnce.  one 
which  has  been  complicated  from  the  points 
of  view  of  both  law  and  equity  because  of 
procedural  errors  and  lack  of  actios  over  the 
past  13  years  In  spite  of  the  demantls  of  this 
case.  Mr.  Otepka  has  taJcen  upon  tilfi  shoul- 
ders an  Increased  fthare  of  the  operating  re- 
sponsibilities over  these  he  carrKd  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rating  period.  In  addition  he 


has  continued  to  serve  successfully  as  the 
Department's  representative  on  an  inter- 
departmental working  committee  on  the  ap- 
plication of  E.O.  10501.  the  basic  document 
providing  for  the  protection  of  information 
by  classification  procedures,  proper  storage, 
controlled  transmission  and  release." 

(The  "most  dlfflcult  personnel  case"  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Bailey  was  the  case  of  John 
Stewart  Service.)  (Tr.  353-354) 

For  the  period  June  18.  1959-September 
30, 1960,  Mr.  William  O.  Boswell.  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Security,  filed  the  following  appraisal 
of  Mr.  Otepka's  performance  as  Deputy 
Director  and  Acting  Director  during  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  absence.  (Appellant's  E.xhlblt  D-6,  Tr. 
354,355)  : 

"Security  being  a  new  field  for  me.  I  have 
relied  heavily  on  Mr.  Otepka's  advice  and 
recommendations.  He  has  had  long  exper- 
ience with  and  has  acquired  an  extremely 
broad  knowledge  of  laws,  regulations,  rules, 
criteria  and  procedures  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel security.  He  is  knowledgeable  of  Com- 
munism and  of  its  subversive  efforts  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  he  adds  perspective, 
balance  and  good  Judgment,  presenting  his 
recommendations  and  decisions  in  clear,  well 
seasoned  and  meticulously  drafted  docu- 
ments. 

"He  has  brought  thesr  attrlbiites  to  bear 
during  periods  totaling  almost  four  months 
when  he  has  been  Acting  Director  in  my 
absence  and  throughout  the  rating  period 
as  the  State  Department  representative  on 
an  intragovernmental  committee  concerned 
with  security  matters." 

Mr.  Otepka  has  received  no  performance 
ratings  for  the  periods  subsequent  to  the 
one  ending  September  30,  1960.  He  attempted 
to  secure  such  performance  ratings  by  taking 
the  matter  up  with  his  superiors,  Mr.  Bos- 
well and  Mr.  Reilly,  but  without  avail.  (Tr. 
356-357)  Mr.  Boswell  subsequently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
he  was  not  going  to  give  Mr.  Otepka  a  per- 
formance rating  vmless  he  wis  directly  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  his  superior.  Mr.  Crockett. 
iSourwlne.  Tr  T14»  On  May  31.  1963.  how- 
ever, John  P.  Reilly.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Security,  certified  over  his  sig- 
niture  that  Mr.  Otepka's  "work  Is  of  an 
acceptable  level  of  competence",  as  a  result 
of  which  Mr.  Otepka  v;is  granted  an  admin- 
istrative pay  raise  effective  June  9.  1963.  (Ap- 
pellant's Exhibit  E.  Tr.  357-359) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  compUmen- 
l-iry  performt'.nce  ratings  and  the  meritorious 
service  award  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Otepka  received  other  official  com- 
mendations during  the  vears  1955-1962.  (Ap- 
pellant's Exhibits   E-K,'Tr.  363  371) 

THE  EVIDENCE  ESTABLISHING  (1)  A  DESIGN  TO 
"GET  RID  OF  otepka" — (2)  THE  MOTIVATION 
FOR  THAT  DESIGN — AND  (3)  THAT  THE  CON- 
DUCT OF  OTEPKA  I>OES  NOT  FALL  BELOW  THE 
STANDARD  AND  PATTERN  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
APPROVED  AND  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE  IN  THE  PAST,  AND  IS  NOT  A  BREACH 
OF    ANY    SUCH    STANDARD 

A  series  of  events,  beginning  as  early  as 
1960.  demonstrates  that  there  was  a  design 
and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  appellant's 
superiors  to  "get  rid  of  Otepka".  Standing 
alone,  none  of  these  events  would  be  con- 
clusive; taken  together,  however,  they  estab- 
lish a  pattern  fairly  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Otepka's  superiors  at  first  under- 
took to  diminish  his  Influence  and  restrict 
his  activities  In  security  matters,  and  sub- 
sequently embarked  upon  a  scheme  to  re- 
move or  purge  him  from  the  Department  of 
State  by  a  specious  assignment,  by  harass- 
ment and  by  contrived  charges  of  wrong- 
doing. The  events  further  reveal  the  motiva- 
tion for  this  attack  upon  Otepka.  Briefly 
stated,  the  motivation  was  that  Otepka's 
insistence  upon  the  observance  of  soimd  and 
proper  security  practices,  and  his  proper  re- 


fusal to  approve  the  employment  or  retention 
of  persons  of  dubious  character  and  back- 
ground, conflicted  with  the  desires  and  pol- 
icies of  his  superiors  and  of  others  In  high 
places. 

In  October  1960  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes.  J  . 
Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  and  Mr.  William  O.  Boswell, 
Director.  OfHce  of  Security,  requested  Otepka 
to  undertake  a  special  project,  which  was 
to  bring  up  to  da'i.e  the  personnel  security 
tiles  ol  all  Department  of  State  employees, 
correlating  and  bringing  together  In  thoee 
tiles  all  pertinent  and  available  personnel 
suitability  and  security  Information.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  project  would  take  two 
years  to  complete.  (Tr.  39&-408)  When  he 
assigned  Otepka  *o  this  project  Mr.  Boswell 
requested  him  to  relinquish  his  position  as 
Deputy  Director  In  order  that  he  might  de- 
vote himself  exclusUely  to  the  review  of 
cases.  Otepka  declined  to  step  down  as 
Deputy  Director.  (Tr.  400,  401)  Mr.  Boswell 
..rated  at  this  time  "that  he  disliked  Scott 
McLeod  end  th.it  he  would  take  steps  lo 
eradicate  the  Scott  McLeod  image  from  the 
State  Department."  (Tr.  401)  Otepka  had 
■-■^erved  as  a  principal  assistant  to  Scott 
McLeod.  (Tr.  3831  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Bos- 
well, a  Foreign  Service  officer,  felt  that  during 
his  term  as  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  Mr.  McLeod 
had  damaged  the  morale  and  prestige  of 
the  Foreign  Service    (Tr.  402) 

By  way  of  background  to  Mr.  Boswell's 
aversion  to  the  "Scott  McLeod  image"  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  1956  Mr.  Otepka, 
under  McLeod's  direction,  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  identify  those  cases  of 
employees  of  the  State  Department  on  whom 
there  had  been  developed  significant  deroga- 
tory Information  of  a  security  nature,  either 
In  the  course  of  FBI  Investigations,  or  In  the 
course  of  State  Department  Investigations 
or  Investigations  conducted  by  other  agen- 
cies. The  study  Included  858  cases,  together 
with  a  r6sum6  concerning  each  case.  The  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  individuals 
Involved  related  principally  to  their  sympa- 
thetic associations  or  affiliations  with  Com- 
munists or  subversive  organizations.  (Tr.  382. 
384)  Before  action  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  however.  "Mr.  l.cLeod  was  appointed 
as  Ambassador  to  Ireland  and  the  list  and 
resumes  were  consigned  to  oblivion."  (Tr. 
383)  The  prospectus  for  the  Hanes-Boswell 
"special  project",  which  Otepka  submitted 
to  Mr.  Boswell  In  writing  on  May  8.  1961, 
referred  to  the  1956  list  and  rteum6s  and 
proposed  to  use  this  material  in  connection 
with  the  new  undertaking.  (Tr.  406,  407) 
The  prospectus  also  pointed  out  that  much 
personnel  stability  or  security  Information 
and  many  relevant  security  and  Intelligence 
reports  relating  to  personnel  had  not  been 
assimilated  Into  the  personnel  security  flies. 
Further.  It  was  emphasized  that  in  many 
cases  character  deficiencies  on  the  part  of 
employees  had  developed  after  security  clear- 
ances had  been  granted,  but  had  not  been 
reflected  In  the  files.  The  prospectus  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  In  certain  cases  derog- 
atory Information  respecting  employees  In 
the  Department  or  at  Foreign  Service  posts 
had  been  treated  by  their  superiors  on  a  con- 
fidential basis  and  withheld  from  the  file 
of  the  employee  Involved.  (Tr.  408-410> 

In  May  1961  Mr.  Otepka  organized  a  staff 
to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  "special 
project".  The  members  of  the  staff  were 
Raymond  Loughton.  Harry  Hlte.  John  R. 
Norpel.  Francis  Gardner.  Billy  Hughes.  Edwin 
Burkhardt.  plus  three  clerical  employees  in- 
cluding Mr.  Otepka's  secretary  Eunice 
Powers.  (Tr.  412) 

As  we  shall  see.  however,  the  special  project 
was  abandoned  by  direction  of  Otepka's 
superiors  In  April  or  May  1963  (Tr.  772)  On 
June  27.  1963  Mr.  Norpel  and  Mr.  Hughes 
were  detailed  from  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions to  the  Investigations  Division  and  Mrs. 
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Powers  was  transferred  to  a  low-level  clerical 
Job.  (Tr.  777,  778;  793.  794)  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  were  also  scattered.  (Tr. 
795.  796) 

In  October  1960  a  group  of  government 
officials,  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower, 
known  as  the  Sprague  Committee  and  In- 
cluding Allen  Dulles.  George  Allen.  Gordon 
Gray  and  C.  D.  Jackson,  conducted  a  survey 
of  United  States  prestige  abroad  for  the 
White  House,  Their  report  was  classified  "Se- 
cret". (Tr.  413:  1056)  The  contents  of  the 
report  were  "leaked"  by  someone  In  the  State 
Department  to  the  public  relations  director 
of  the  Kennedy  Campaign  Headquarters,  and 
the  information  so  obtained  was  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post.  (Tr.  413.  414;  1055-1059)  Otepka  par- 
ticipated In  the  Investigation  of  this  "leak" 
and  the  Identification  of  those  Involved,  re- 
sulting In  the  separation  of  the  employee  re- 
sponsible for  conveying  the  Information  to 
the  Kennedy  headquarters.  (Tr.  413)  Subse- 
quent to  January  1961  the  public  relations 
director  who  received  this  classified  Informa- 
tion from  the  State  Department  In  an  un- 
authorized manner,  and  presumably  passed 
it  on  to  the  press,  became  the  head  of  the 
Executive  Secretariat  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  (Tr.  414;   1058-1059) 

In  December  1960  Otepka  was  selected  to 
meet  with  Secretary  of  State  Designate  Dean 
Rusk  and  .  .  .  .  (Tr.  899;  935)  The  meeting 
took  place  In  the  evening,  after  office  hours. 
in  Mr.  Rusk's  temporary  office.  No  one  ex- 
cept Mr.  Rusk and  Mr.  Otepka 

was  present.  (Tr.  935-936;  1528-1530)  Mr. 
Rusk  informed  Otepka  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  with  him.  as  the 
top  professional  security  officer  In  the  State 
Department,  his  views  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department's  security  of- 
fice for  the  Investigation,  evaluation  and 
clearance  of  presidential  appointees  to  the 
Department.  (Tr.  1530;  899)  Otepka  respond- 
ed that  he  "would  Insist  on  complete  adher- 
ence to  a  rule  established  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  1954,  stating 
that  all  executive  nominations  referred  to  It 
at  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  or  higher 
would  be  approved  only  upon  certification  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
person  had  been  given  a  current  full  field 
investigation  by  the  FBI."  (Tr.  1530)  A 
"question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  a  strict  adherence  to  the  require- 
ments for  pre-appolntment  Investigation." 
Otepka  "recommended  against  the  use  of  the 
emergency  clearance  authority — that  Is  the 
waiver  of  pre-appolntment  Investigations  for 
officer  personnel  to  be  appointed  to  the  De- 
partment. (Tr.  1531i 


Having  ascertained  Otsfrka's  general  views 
Mr.  Rusk  Informed  hlm.lat  the  December 
meeting,  that  the  new  adrr^ijistratlon  was 
considering  the  appointment  of  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow  to  a  key  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment. He  said  he  had  gone  over  the  substan- 
tive data  In  the  file,  which  he  had  on  his 
desk.  Otepka  was  asked  "what  kind  of  secu- 
rity problem  would  be  encountered  regarding 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rostow  to  the  De- 
partment". Otepka  responded  that  he  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  file  and  Mr.  Rusk 
accordingly  asked  for  his  views.  (Tr.  1531, 
1532) 

Otepka's  familiarity  with  the  file  of  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow  dated  from  1955  when  he 
evaluated  Mr.  Rostow  as  a  prospective  "key 
person"  In  a  project  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board.  The  project  was  the  formulation  of 
psychological  strategy  in  the  cold  war.  Per- 
sons employed  on  the  project  were  required 
to  have  a  security  cl'":;raiice  v  ndcr  t...  ,".  c:. 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Un:t2d  Cta.cs 
Intelligence  Board,  (Tr,  1532.  1533)  As  a  part 
of  his  evaluation  Otepka  at  this  time  re- 
viewed the  State  Department  file  on  Mr.  Ros- 


tow, the  C.I. A.  file,  and  the  results  of  reviews 
given  to  the  case  by  both  the  C.I.A.  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  (Tr  1533)  The 
Air  Force  had  previously  made  a  security 
finding  adverse  to  Mr.  Rostow.  (Tr.  1534, 
1585)  As  a  result  of  Otepka's  findings  Un- 
dersecretary of  State  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr..  the 
Chairman  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board,  decided  that  Mr.  Rostow  would  not 
be  utilized  as  an  employee  or  consultant  by 
the  State  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Boards  project.  (Tr.  1533)  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Rostow  could  not  get  the  necessary 
clearance  under  the  strict  standards  applica- 
ble to  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board. 
(Tr.  1583,  1584)  Subsequently,  In  1957.  when 
Mr.  Rostow  was  again  recommended  for  em- 
ployment In  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Roderlc  O'Connor.  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  de- 
cided, on  the  basis  of  Otepka's  1955  sum- 
mary, that  Mr.  Rostow  was  not  desirable  for 
employment,  (Tr.  1537,  1583)  Mr,  O'Connor's 
decision  was  predicated  on  the  "political  pol- 
icies of  the  administration".  (Tr.  1537,  1583) 

After  Otepka  informed  Mr.  Rusk  and  .  .  . 
of  the  background  of  Mr.  Rostow.  Mr,  Rusk 
made  no  comment,  but  .  .  .  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  the  adverse  finding  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Air  Force.  Specifically.  .  .  .  said 
"those  Air  Force  guys  are  a  bunch  of  jerks." 
(Tr,  1534) 

After  the  new  administration  took  office 
in  1961  Mr,  Rostow  was  entered  on  the  rolls 
of  the  White  House,  so  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  not  Involved  in  his  security 
clearance.  He  was  investigated  by  the  FBI  In 
connection  with  his  appointment  to  the 
White  House.  Subsequently  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Department.  At  present 
he  Is  a  special  asslftant  to  the  President  on 
National  Security  Affairs,  (Tr,  1537,  1585) 

In  September  1960  Charles  Lyons  was 
brought  Into  the  DlvlL.on  of  Evaluations  as 
Deputy  Chief,  Both  Otepka  and  the  then 
Chief  of  the  Division,  Mr,  Emery  J.  Adams, 
objected  to  the  assignment  but  were  over- 
ruled. (Tr,  415.  419).  The  prior  record  of  Mr. 
Lyons  is  significant.  Just  prior  to  his  transfer 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Chief,  Division  of 
Evaluations,  he  had  served  for  about  two 
years  as  a  security  officer  In  Athens,  Greece. 
An  Inspection  of  the  post  reveUed  that  he 
had  failed  to  disclose  to  his  headquarters 
that  there  had  occurred  at  that  post  52  se- 
curity violations  Involving  official  and  "Con- 
fidential" material.  22  security  violations  In- 
volving "Secret"  and  "Top  Secret"  matters, 
and  approximately  125  security  violations  In- 
volving "Official  Use  Only"  material.  These 
violations  had  occurred  at  different  times, 
over  a  period  of  at  least  a  year,  Lyons  Ignored 
them  all.  although  It  was  his  duty  to  take 
action.  Overruling  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Adams  and  Otepka  to  the  assignment  of 
Lyons  as  Deputy  Chief.  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions. Mr.  William  O,  Boswell  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Security  wrote  that  "Lyons 
has  made  a  serious  error  of  Judgment  and 
must  live  with  the  consequences.  In  view 
of  his  demonstrated  abilities  and  very  good 
performance.  I  do  not  consider  that  this 
single  error  raises  a  fundamental  question  of 
his  Integrity,  nor  does  It  indicate  such  a  de- 
gree of  lack  of  respect  for  regulations,  of 
reliability,  or  of  Judgment,  as  to  warrant  the 
action  you   propose."    (Tr.  415-419) 

Mr.  Lyons  advocated  the  "progressive  ap- 
proach" to  security  matters  Thus,  In  an  effi- 
ciency rating  prepared  for  the  rating  period 
ending  September  30,  1961.  Mr,  Lyons  wrote, 
concerning  the  person  being  rated,  and  con- 
trasting him  with  members  of  another  school 
of  thought: 

"In  common  with  other  officers  in  the  sec- 
tion, he  Is  Inhibited  by  the  ultraconservatlve 
attitude  which  seems  to  have  grown  up  In  the 
Personnel  Security  Administration  of  the 
Department  over  the  past  number  of  years, 
and  which  Is  reflected  in  the  making  a  monu- 
ment  of   tradition    leaving   lltUe   room    for 


Individual  opinion  or  new  approaches.  The 
result  Is  that  Individual  personnel  security 
cases  mti£t  be  decided  on  a  strict  corpus  Juris 
basis,  and  even  In  their  physical  format  must 
adhere    to    strict    traditional    concepts.    Mr. 

personally  is  of  a  much  more  liberal 

bent,  and  with  the  gradual  dissipation  which 
Is  now  evident  of  the  old  guard  concepts 
which  dominated  the  personnel  security  pro- 
gram. I  feel  that  Mr. is  well  suited  to 

be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  more  progressive 
approach  now  demanded. 

"He  has  a  commendable  distaste  for  red 
tape  and  If  he  could  be  made  to  feel  that 
direct  realistic  action  would  not  be  rejected, 
he  could  do  much  to  advance  the  currency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Security  Program." 
(Tr,  416-417) 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Lyons  as  Otepka's  dep- 
uty was  such  that  Otepka  complained  about 
him  to  Mr.  Boswell,  As  a  result,  Mr,  Boswell 
temporarily  transferred  Lyons  into  the  In- 
vestigations Division,  and  then  put  him  on 
Boswell's  personal  staff  as  Executive  Director, 
thus  making  him  his  top  executive  assistant. 
(Tr,  417.418.  420) 

WIELAND 

One  of  the  first  cases  examined  by  Otepka 
m  connection  with  the  "special  project"  was 
the  case  of  a  high-ranking  officer,  WllUam  A. 
Wleland.  In  August  1961  Otepka.  who  had 
personally  evaluated  this  case,  completed  an 
extensive  summary  and  analysis  of  the  case, 
together  with  a  digest  conuinlng  some  136 
pages.  (Tr.  420)  Otepka's  presentation  dealt 
with  allegations  that  Wleland,  as  the  recip- 
ient of  significant  Intelligence  Information 
Indicating  that  Fidel  Castro  was  a  Commu- 
nist and  a  person  not  to  be  trusted  and  not 
to  be  supported  by  the  United  SUtes.  had 
concealed  such  Information,  made  false  state- 
ments, and  exercised  extremely  bad  Judg- 
ment. The  report  and  digest  correlated  ma- 
terial provided  by  Office  of  Security  and  FBI 
Investigations,  as  well  as  intelligence  reports. 
(Tr.  420,  422;  440-443)  Otepka  recommended 
that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  should  con- 
sider the  case,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Wleland  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  un- 
der the  Foreign  Service  Act.  (Tr.  442)  Otepka 
presented  his  report  and  digest  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well, who  had  primary  responsibility  In  the 
matter,  but  Boswell  instructed  him  to  carry 
the  material  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Undersecretary  for  Administration,  Mr. 
Jones.  (Tr.  423;  1062)  Otepka  complied  with 
Boswell's  instructions.  He  was  also  Instructed 
by  Mr.  Pollack,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 
Mr.  Crockett,  to  provide  a  copy  of  Ms  digest 
for  Abram  Chaves.  th»  Department's  top  legal 
adviser,  and  a  copy  for  John  Slegen  thaler. 
Special  Assistant  to  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy. He  furnished  the  copies  as  Instructed. 
The  connection  of  the  Attorney  General  with 
the  matter  was  not  explained.  (Tr.  423;  1062) 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  September  1961.  Bos- 
well orally  Instructed  Otepka  to  Issue  a  se- 
curity clearance  on  Wleland.  Otepka  replied 
that  the  Department  regulations  and  prac- 
tices required  a  written  decision  on  his  rec- 
ommendation— which  was  true — and  that  he 
could  not  act  on  or  close  out  a  case  on  the 
basis  of  an  oral  Instruction.  (Tr.  425;  1062- 
1064)  Otepka  therefore  held  the  case  await- 
ing further  instructions.  (Tr.  425;  1064) 

Late  In  October  1961  the  Department  of 
State  announced  In  a  press  release  that  a 
general  reduction  in  force  in  the  department 
would  be  made,  because  of  reduced  appro- 
priations. On  November  1.  1961  Boswell  sent 
for  Otepka  and  informed  him  that  twenty- 
five  persons  In  the  Office  of  Security  would 
b3  affected  by  the  reducUon  in  force  He 
stated  bluntly  to  Otepka  "your  name  heads 
the  list".  (Tr.  431.  432)  He  requested  that 
Otepka  voluntarily  relinquish  his  position  as 
Deputy  Director  In  order  to  avoid  a  'bump- 
ing" procedure,  which  would  enable  Otepka 
to  displace  another  career  employee  ie   his 
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occupational  specialty,  with  low«r  retention 
rights.  Otepka  refused  to  waive  bis  "bump- 
ing" rights.  (Tr.  432)  Boswell  then  sent  for 
Elmer  Hlpsley,  Chief  of  the  Dlvlston  of  Phys- 
ical Security  and  a  friend  of  Otepka.  and 
told  him  that  "your  friend.  Otepka.  Is  going 
to  displace  you  In  your  position".  (Tr.  432, 
433  ■)  It  turned  out.  however,  that  the 
"bumping"  was  avoided,  when  the  position 
of  Chief.  Division  of  Evaluations,  was  va- 
cated by  Emery  J.  Adams  and  Otepka  was 
reassigned  to  that  position.  In  Ueu  of  be- 
coming the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Physi- 
cal Security,  then  headed  by  Hlpsley.  (Tr. 
433.  434)  The  reduction  In  force  tn  the  Office 
of  Security,  and  In  particular  Ita  Impact  on 
Otepka.  resulted  In  an  Inquiry  by  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt.  (Tr.  435,  436;  Appellant's  Ex- 
hibit L)  and  an  Investigation  Uy  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcomnrittee.  Both 
Otepka  and  Hlpsley  testified  durtng  this  In- 
vestigation. (Tr.  434,  435) 

In  December  1961  Otepka  considered  the 
case  of  John  L.  Topping,  a  career  Foreign 
Service  Officer  who  had  served  In  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  critical  i>erlod  when  Castro  rose  to 
power.  As  In  the  Wleland  case.  It  was  alleged 
that  Topping  has  displayed  strong  partiality 
to  Castro  while  downgrading  th«  President 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba.  Otepka  recom- 
mended that  the  allegations  concerning  Top- 
ping be  Investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
State  Department  Investigation  ef  Wleland 
had  been  Inept,  that  Information  about  Wle- 
land's  past  activities  had  been  Ignored  or 
glossed  over,  and  that  some  of  the  Investi- 
gators who  were  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  were  sympathetic  to  Wleland  and  al- 
lowed their  sympathy  to  color  their  reports. 
(Tr.  438,  439)  He  said  "that  the  FBI  had 
greater  resources  In  this  kind  of  situation 
and  they  had  done  an  excellent  Job  In  the 
Wleland  case  and  [he]  thought  tbey  should 
develop  all  of  the  leads  In  the  Ttopplng  af- 
fair.'" (Tr.  438)  Boswell  InsUted  that  Top- 
ping be  Investigated  by  the  Office  ef  Security. 
(Tr.  439)  After  Otepka's  removal  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  day  to  day  operations  of 
the  Evaluations  Division.  Mr.  Topping  was 
cleared  and  became  the  United  Stetes  repre- 
sentative to  the  Council  of  the  American 
States.    (Tr.    439) 

In  January  1962  Boswell  made  b  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Security.  He 
abolished  the  position  of  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Security,  which  Otepka  held,  and 
abolished  the  Division  of  Physical  Security 
which  Mr.  Hlpsley  headed.  Prom  the  Division 
of  Physical  Security  Boswell  created  three 
separate  divisions.  He  aselgned  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  to  head  two  of  them  and  made 
Mr.  Hlpsley  chief  of  the  third.  Mt.  Hlpsley's 
authority  was  considerably  reduced  Otepka's 
authority  was  also  greatly  reduced,  when  he 
was  "bumped  down"  to  the  posltlOTi  of  Chief. 
Division  of  Evaluations.  As  a  result  of  the 
reorganization  there  were  five  dlvlelon  chiefs 
Instead  of  three.  (Tr.  443.  444)  The  five  men 
who  had  been  working  with  Otepka  on  the 
special  project  were  transferred  v^th  him  to 
the  Division  of  Evaluations.  (Tr.  444)  The 
workload  of  the  Division  of  Evalijatlons  was 
such  that  the  special  project  tettcn  was  re- 
quired to  give  full  time  to  routine  matters 
and  the  special  project  was  abandoned.  (Tr. 
445) 

On  January  24.  1962.  during  a  press  con- 
ference, a  newspiper  reporter  questioned 
President  Kennedy  about  William  A.  Wle- 
land, whom  the  reporter  deacrlbed  as  a  se- 
curity risk.  The  reporter's  statement  was 
challenged  by  the  President.  (Tr  428;  1061. 
1062)  Immediately  thereafter.  Boswell  In- 
structed Otepka  In  writing  to  tesue  a  se- 
curity clearance  for  Wleland.  and  Otepka 
complied.  (Tr.  428)  In  February  1962.  how- 
ever. Otepka  developed  new  evidence  Indi- 
cating that  Wleland  had  made  a  false  state- 
ment to  Otepka  and  co-evaluator  Harry  Hlte 
with   respect  to   the   number  of   times    that 


Wleland  had  personally  met  with  Pldel  Cas- 
tro. (Tr.  426-428;  1059-1069:  1127-1134)  Ac- 
cordingly, Otepka  recommended  to  Boswell 
that  the  Wleland  case  be  reopened,  reinves- 
tigated and  readjudlcated.  Boswell  Ignored 
the  recommendation.   (Tr.  428;    1067,   1068) 

BACKDATINO  d-EARANCES   AND  POSSIBLE   PERjnRT 

Upon  resuming  his  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Evaluatloivs.  and  taking  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  work  of  that  office,  Otepka 
reviewed  the  clearances  that  had  been 
granted  to  high-ranking  appointees  of  the 
Department  of  State  In  the  year  1961.  He 
found  gross  Irregularities  In  the  handling  of 
these  clearances.  (Tr.  445)  The  Irregulari- 
ties Involved  the  granting  of  emergency 
clearances  or  waivers  to  persons  who  were 
being  assigned  to  positions  or  nominated  to 
positions  on  the  Presidential  level  requiring 
Senate  confirmation.  Waivers  of  Investigation 
had  been  granted  to  persons  who  should 
have  been  Investigated  before  appointment, 
because  there  was  unresolved  derogatory  se- 
curity Information  In  their  files.  Clearances 
had  been  back-dated  so  that  they  would 
conform  to  the  actual  dates  when  the  per- 
sons cleared  entered  on  duty.  Otepka  also 
found  cases  In  which  waivers  had  been  back- 
dated, some  of  them  as  much  as  40  days. 
(Tr.  445,  446)  Otepka  reported  these  mat- 
ters to  Mr.  Boswell  orally  In  February  1962. 
(Tr.  447,  448;  1076-1100;  1560-1565;  1586- 
1593;  Appellant's  Exhibit  AA-1,  AA-2)  Al- 
though the  procedures  followed  were  in  vio- 
lation of  regulations,  Boswell  was  not  Im- 
pressed, but  said  In  substance  that  these 
cases  had  been  handled  according  to  the 
prerogatives  of  management,  and  that  Otepka 
was  not  to  Interfere.  (Tr.  447.  448) . 

On  March  17,  1962  Otepka  gave  Boswell  a 
memorandum  describing  the  cases  which  he 
had  uncovered.  (Tr.  448.  449;  1083-1110;  1586- 
1593)  Boswell  at  this  time  Instructed  Otepka 
not  to  participate  further  in  the  survey  but 
to  turn  everything  over  to  him  and  he  then 
turned  It  over  to  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
spection Corps  for  Investigation.  (Tr.  449; 
1080-1081;  1091)  This  Investigation  con- 
firmed the  statements  made  by  Otepka.  (Tr, 
449;  1587-1.  1567-4;  1094)  In  fact  It  was 
discovered  that  In  one  case  a  clearance  had 
been  back-dated  135  days,  and  In  another 
case  the  clearance  had  been  back-dated  65 
days.  There  were  152  waivers  and  44  back- 
dated clearances.  (Tr.  1567-4;  449) 

On  March  8,  1962,  In  the  course  of  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Boewell  and  Mr.  Jones 
both  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  backdating 
of  clearances.  (TR.  450;  1078;  1081)  On  April 
12,  1962  Otepka  testified  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  that  he  had  brought 
the  matter  of  the  backdating  Irregularities  to 
Boswell's  attention  orally  In  the  latter  part  of 
February  1962,  and  later  had  given  him  a 
memorandum  In  which  a  number  of  cases 
were  identified.  (Tr.  450-^54;  1084,  1087-0) 
Otepka's  testimony  squarely  conflicted  with 
the  testimony  of  Boswell.  (Tr.  455 ) 

The  findings  of  the  Foreign  Service  Investi- 
gators with  respect  to  backdating  Irregulari- 
ties were  reported  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  in  March.  April  and 
May  1962.  (Tr.  1567-1  to  1567^ J 

On  March  8,  1962,  Otepka  sent  Boswell  a 
summary  evaluation  of  a  prospective  Presi- 
dential employee.  The  summary  recited 
among  other  matters  that  In  November  1960 
the  prospective  nominee  had  picked  up  his 
wife  bodily,  carried  her  from  their  house  Into 
a  public  street,  kicked  her  and  had  then 
taken  her  clothing  from  the  house  and  strew- 
ed It  on  the  lawn,  over  the  shrubbery  and  In- 
to the  street.  The  episode  was  witnessed  by 
neighbors  and  was  reported  to  the  police. 
Boswell  returned  the  summary  to  Otepka 
with  a  note  staUng  "the  gory  details  of  a 
family  fight  have  nothing  to  do  with  security 
or  suitability".  The  summary  was  therefore 
rewritten  and  the  Information  concerning 
the  episode  in  question  was  deleted,  except 


for  a  brief  reference  to  It  without  details. 
As  a  result  the  matter  was  not  fully  and 
properly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  (Tr.  456,  457;  1108-1113)  This 
Incident  troubled  and  confused  the  evalua- 
tors  on  Otepka's  staff  who.  In  the  past,  had 
been  Instructed  by  their  superiors  to  present 
all  pertinent  Information  relating  to  security 
and  suitability  and  to  the  pre-employment 
personal  conduct  of  Individuals  under  con- 
sideration, for  the  specific  attention  of  the 
responsible  managerial  officials.  Deletion  of 
such  Information  was  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
fessional duty  of  evaluators  to  report  the 
facts  In  an  objective  manner.  (Tr.  458) 

In  April  1962  Boswell  transferred  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Otepka  the  functions  of  re- 
ceiving, reviewing,  evaluating,  and  dissemi- 
nating Intelligence  Information  received  from 
the  FBI,  the  CIA  and  other  Intelligence  agen- 
cies. This  function  was  Important  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  work  being  carried  out 
by  Otepka.  This  had  been  pointed  out  In 
February  1962,  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes. 
Mr.  Hanes  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the 
correlation  of  all  available  Information  by 
evaluators.  (Tr.  460-462) 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  In  April  1962 
Otepka  testified  to  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  the  Wleland  case  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  so  far  as  he  knew  them. 
(Tr.  459.  460)  Following  Otepka's  testimony, 
on  April  12,  1962,  the  record  shows  that  the 
following  statements  were  made:  (Tr.  118c, 
118d) 

"Senator  Hruska.  I  want  to  say  I  have  been 
very  much  Impressed  with  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Otepka,  and  the  fashion  In  which  you 
have  comported  yourself  here.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  field  you  are  In,  stretching  over 
many  years,  with,  of  course,  voluminous  rec- 
ords and  complicated  procedures,  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  very  well  done. 

"Mr.  Otepka.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

"Mr.  SouRWTNE.  And  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  may  have  been  a  little  rough  on  Mr. 
Otepka  today,  for  which  I  apologize,  as  far 
as  anything  personal  Is  concerned.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  facts  into  the  record. 
I  think  Mr.  Otepka  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  of  trying  to  protect  those  matters  which 
he  feels  he  Is  required  by  the  Department 
to  protect,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  say 
frankly  I  think  he  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards putting  his  neck  on  the  chopping 
block  by  answering  those  questions  which 
he  felt  he  could  answer.  And  I  want  to  sug- 
gest on  the  record  for  this  member  here 
and  for  those  who  were  not  here  but  who  will 
read  It.  to  me  the  record  seems  to  Indicate 
that  Mr.  Otepka  Is  on  the  downgrade  In  the 
State  Department.  He  Is  being  shunted  aside. 
He  Is  being  given  lighter  and  lighter  re- 
sponsibilities. And  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  the  fact  his  conduct  In  the 
Wleland  case  and  other  cases  and  his  insist- 
ence upon  what  he  considers  good  security 
Is  harming  his  career  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. And  I  think  that  Is  a  matter  most  to 
be  deplored  and  I  urge  the  committee  to  do 
whatever  it  can." 

On  April  16,  1962,  Mr.  Boswell  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security 
by  John  F.  Rellly,  (Tr.  463)  Just  before  hU 
dep.arture  Boswell  obtained  and  examined 
the  security  file  on  John  Paton  Davles.  Al- 
though he  asked  Otepka  questions  about  the 
file  he  did  not  disclose  the  purpose  of  his 
study.  (Tr.  464)  Davles  was  a  career  Foreign 
Service  Officer  who  had  been  dismissed  as  a 
security  risk  under  Executive  Order  10450 
The  charges  against  Davles  Involved  alleged 
disclosure  of  classified  Information  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Chinese  Communists. 
Otepka  had  evaluated  the  case  In  1954 
(Tr.  382) 

REILLY 

John  F.  Rellly  had  served  as  an  attorney 
'ji  the  Department  of  Justice  from  1951  until 
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1961,  when  he  transferred  to  the  Federal 
(Communications  Commission.  (Tr  1633, 
1634)  After  serving  for  approximately  eleven 
months  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  he  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  Boswell's  replacement.  He 
was  recommended  to  the  Department  of  State 
by  Mr  Andrew  Oehmann,  who  was  Executive 
Assistant  to  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  (Tr.  1634,  1685) 

In  a  conversation  shortly  before  Rellly 
came  on  duty  Boswell  told  him  that  he  had 
been  having  difficulty  with  Otepka,  that  he 
was  concerned  about  leaks  from  the  Office  of 
Security  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  for  which  he  sus- 
pected Otepka  was  responsible.  He  said  spe- 
cifically that  he  believed  Otepka  had  In- 
formed the  Stibcommlttee  about  the  back- 
dating of  waivers,  that  he  was  upset  or 
concerned  about  that.  (Tr.  1636-1640)  It  was 
Rellly's  definite  understanding  from  Boswell 
that  he,  Boswell,  had  been  trying  to  "get 
Otepka  out";  (Tr.  262-264)  and  Rellly  con- 
tinued this  effort.  (Tr.  264)  In  fact.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  on  November  15,  1963,  Rellly 
admitted  that  at  some  time  In  1963  he  might 
"well  have  said  •  •  •  facetiously"  that  he 
■went  dovm  there  to  get  Otepka".  (Tr.  268) 
Although  Boswell  In  his  subsequent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  denied  that  he  tried  to  get 
rid  of  Otepka  or  Intended  to  Indicate  to 
Rellly  that  he  was  making  any  such  effort 
(Tr.  322),  he  admitted  that  he  had  discussed 
Otepka  with  Rellly  and  that  he  had  In  fact 
found  Otepka  "troublesome".  (Tr.  315-317) 
He  said  that  Otepka  was  troublesome  because 
of  his  reluctance  to  accept  the  decisions  of 
his  superiors,  and  he  mentioned  the  Wleland 
case  matter  as  one  Instance  of  this  difficulty. 
(Tr.  318,  320-321)  He  admitted  further  that 
he  had  refused  to  give  Otepka  an  efficiency 
report  and  was  not  going  to  do  It  unless  or- 
dered to  do  It  by  Mr.  Crockett  (Tr.  314). 

Promptly  after  he  took  office  as  Director  of 
The  Office  of  Security,  Rellly  acted  to  move 
Otepka  out  of  that  office.  On  May  7.  1962  he 
called  Otepka  Into  his  office  and  opened  the 
conversation  by  saying  "where  Is  your  rabbit's 
foot?"  When  Otepka  asked  what  he  meant, 
he  said  that  Otepka  had  been  recommended 
to  attend  the  National  War  College  course 
which  began  In  August  1962  and  which  lasted 
for  ten  months.  (Tr.  465.  466)  He  asked 
Otepka  to  Indicate  In  writing  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  attend  the  War  College. 
The  next  day.  May  8.  Otepka  sent  Rellly  a 
memorandum  stating  in  part  "I  am  pleased 
that  I  have  been  accorded  this  honor  which 
came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  me  In  the  light 
of  the  recent  organizational  changes  in  SY." 
(Tr  466)  The  phrase  "the  recent  organiza- 
tional changes  In  SY"  referred  to  the  pro- 
fessed intention  and  plan  of  the  Department 
to  utilize  Otepka's  special  talents  exclusively 
In  personnel  security  administration.  (Tr. 
465)  Rellly  directed  Otepka  to  delete  the  ref- 
erence to  his  surprise  and  to  the  recent  or- 
ganizational changes,  and  to  submit  a  state- 
ment Indicating  only  his  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  assignment  Otepka  complied  with 
this  Instruction    (Tr.  465-467) 

Having  received  Otepka's  revised  accept- 
ance. Rellly  wrote  a  memorandum  for  his 
superiors,  praising  Otepka  for  "his  ability  and 
his  dedication  to  the  security  program,"  and 
Btatlng  "Selection  for  the  National  War  Col- 
lege Is  a  high  honor  for  a  career  officer  and 
offers  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  ca- 
reer development.  Therefore,  although  releas- 
ing Mr.  Otepka  will  work  a  hard.ihlp  on  the 
Office  of  Security,  it  is  my  view  that  I  should 
not  stand  in  Mr.  Otepka's  way,  and  accord- 
ingly, I  recommend  that  he  be  released  as 
he  has  requested."  (Tr   469) 

Otepka  became  suspicious  of  the  motiva- 
tion underlying  his  assignment  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College.  Looking  Into  the  matter, 
he   found   that   normally   selections   for   the 


National  War  College  are  made  in  January 
and  February  of  the  year  in  which  the  term 
of  attendance  begins!  (Tr.  469)  He  was  In- 
formed that  the  Office  of  Personnel  had  given 
no  routine  consideration  to  his  selection  and 
that  the  recommendation  In  his  case  had 
come  as  a  surprise  to  that  office.  (Tr.  472) 
He  was  aware  also  that  advanced  training  In 
foreign  affairs  at  the  War  College  was  not 
needed  In  connection  with  his  Job  In  person- 
nel security  administration.  (Tr.  472)  He  in- 
quired of  Rellly  as  to  what  his  future  would 
be  In  the  State  Department  In  the  security 
field,  pointing  out  to  Rellly  that  persons  se- 
lected for  the  War  College  were  returned  to 
their  Jobs  when  their  training  was  finished. 
This  was  true  always  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  the  classified  Civil  Service  as  distin- 
guished from  Foreign  Service  Officers.  (Tr. 
1606-1607)  Rellly  Informed  Otepka  that  he 
would  "fill  In  behind"  him  with  another  per- 
son, that  he  had  no  plans  for  returning 
Otepka  to  the  field  of  personnel  security  ad- 
ministration, and  specifically  he  had  no 
plans  for  returning  him  to  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity; that  there  would  be  no  place  for  him  In 
that  office.  (Tr.  469;  472-477,  940-942)  In  the 
light  of  these  circumstances  Otepka  "smelled 
a  rat";  that  is,  he  concluded  that  the  assign- 
ment was  being  given  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  him  out  of  security.  Accordingly, 
on  June  5,  1962,  he  orally  requested  that  his 
nomination  be  withdrawn;  and  on  June  14, 
1962  he  formally  declined  the  appointment, 
(Tr.  472,  473-477) 

On  June  7.  1962,  two  days  after  Otepka 
orally  declined  the  assignment  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  the  Deputy  Undersecre- 
tary for  Administration,  Roger  Jones,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee that  the  primary  reason  for  the 
assignment  of  Otepka  to  the  War  College  was 
that  he  "seemed  to  his  prior  supervisor,  Mr. 
Boswell  and  his  present  supervisor,  Mr. 
Rellly.  to  be  a  tired  and  worried  man  on 
whom  responsibility  had  closed  In  to  the 
point  where  he  needed  a  break."  Jones  testi- 
fied that  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  was 
to  give  Otepka  "a  chance  to  recharge  his 
battery."  (Tr.  471;  941-944)  No  previous  sug- 
gestion had  been  made  to  Otepka  by  any  of 
his  superiors  that  he  was  tired  or  over- 
worked, or  that  his  battery  needed  recharg- 
ing. (Tr.  477)  and  In  fact  he  was  neither 
tired,  overworked,  or  In  need  of  recharging. 
(Tr.  477). 

In  June  1962  Frederick  Traband  was  as- 
signed to  Otepka's  office  as  his  Deputy.  Tra- 
band had  been  serving  in  the  Division  of 
Investigations  where  his  most  significant  ex- 
perience was  in  the  Investigation  of  cases  of 
State  Department  employees  and  appUcants 
suspected  or  accused  of  homosexual  perver- 
sion. Rellly  assigned  him  as  Otepka's  deputy 
without  consultation  with  Otepka.  (Tr.  479, 
480)  On  July  1,  1962  David  Bellsle  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  special  assistant  to  Rellly.  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Division.  Otepka  was  Informed  that 
Bellsle  was  his  superior  and  a  person  with 
whom  he.  Otepka  must  consult  In  order  to 
get  to  Rellly.  Bellsle  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment from  the  National  Security  Agency, 
where  he  had  served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Security  Office.  (Tr.  480.  481)  He  was  a 
friend  of  Rellly.  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  him  to  the  Department  of  State. 
(Tr  1683.  1684)  Traband  and  Bellsle  partic- 
ipated in  the  6Ub6equen^  surveillance  of 
Otepka.  and  signed  statements  from  them 
are  attached  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
Otepka.   (Tr.  481   and  Document  No    1) 

Friction  soon  developed  between  Traband 
and  RajTnond  Lough  ton.  a  member  of  Otep- 
ka's staff.  Loughton  had  come  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  where  he  was  Deputy 
Chief  of  Security.  He  had  wide  experience 
as  an  evaluator,  especially  in  the  field  of 
Communist  subversive  activities,  having 
served  as  a  ranking  evaluator  on  the  Loyalty 


Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. It  was  Otepka's  wish  that  in  view  of 
Loughton's  extensive  experience  he  should 
share  In  the  administration  of  the  Division 
with  Mr.  Traband  and  this  was  resented  by 
Traband.  (Tr  481.  482) 

In  July  1962  the  Division  of  Investigations 
considered  the  case  of  a  prospective  nctfnlnee 
to  a  position  as  Ambassador.  The  Individual 
involved  had  been  the  subject  of  an  Inves- 
tigation by  the  FBI  Involving  fraud  against 
the  government.  Although  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  ruled  that  no  criminal  prose- 
cution for  fraud  was  warranted,  the  file  re- 
flected a  number  of  unresolved  allegatlona 
bearing  on  the  security  standards  and  cri- 
teria of  Executive  Order  10450.  Loughton 
took  the  position,  and  Otepka  concurred, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  prosecute  was  not  controlling;  that 
under  the  regulations  the  Department  of 
State  was  required  to  consider  the  matter 
Independently.  In  the  context  of  the  security 
standards.  Rellly  Insisted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  having  determined  that  no 
prosecution  would  lie,  that  was  the  end  of 
the  matter.  (Tr.  1570,  1596)  After  a  number 
of  discussions  between  Otepka  and  Lough- 
ton on  the  one  hand,  and  Rellly  and  Bellsle 
on  the  other.  Rellly  ordered  that  the  Indl- 
\idual  be  cleared,  despite  the  strong  objec- 
tions of  Otepka  and  Loughton.  The  unre- 
solved allegations  of  fraud  were  never  re- 
solved. This  treatment  of  the  matter  was 
not  consistent  with  the  regulations.  (Tr. 
482-484:  ni5-1117:  1568-1570:  1593-1597)  It 
appeared  to  Otepka  that  "Mr.  Rellly  was 
simply  trying  to  accommodate  someone 
higher  up  rather  than  give  rlg)d  application 
to  the  security  rules  and  criteria  of  the 
State   Department."    (Tr.    1116) 

In  July  1962  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harlan 
Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs.  Otepka 
talked  with  him  about  the  case  of  Irving 
Swerdlow.  Swerdlow  had  been  recommended 
by  Cleveland  for  a  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Swerd- 
low had  served  together  In  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  (later  known  as 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency)  and  had  also 
been  associated  at  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse. Mr.  Cleveland  asked  Otepka  about  the 
delay  in  the  security  processing  of  Swerdlow's 
appointment.  Otepka  answered  that  he  fore- 
saw no  early  completion  of  the  Swerdlow 
Investigation  and  evaluation  He  expressed 
doubt  that  clearance  could  be  Issued  until  a 
number  of  matters  appearing  In  the  records 
and  files  could  be  considered  and  resolved  by 
the  Office  of  Security,  which  would  take  a 
long  time  Otepka  noted  that  Swerdlow  had 
been  dismissed  as  a  security  risk  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency,  and  that  the  top  secu- 
rity officer  In  the  agency  had  commented 
"that  Swerdlow's  security  file  was  one  of  the 
rottenest  he  had  ever  seen."  Cleveland  re- 
sponded with  critical  remarks  about  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Harold  Stassen.  He  said  that  Stassen  had 
extreme  views  with  respect  to  security.  Cleve- 
land then  asked  "If  there  were  any  prospects 
for  the  reemployment  of  Alger  Hiss  in  the 
United  States  Government."  Otepka  said 
there  was  no  'chance  for  Alger  Hiss  to  be  re - 
emploved  In  any  government  agency  because 
by  operation  of  law,  a  person  convicted  of 
afelonv.  Is  barred  from  a  Federal  Job.  (Tr. 
484-486")  otepka  reported  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cleveland  to  Rellly.   (Tr.  487) 

Swerdlow  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
a  position  in  the  State  Department  His  case 
was  evaluated  by  the  man  who  had  been  de- 
scribed bv  Charles  Lyons  in  1961  as  of  a 
"liberal  bent"  and  "well  suited  to  be  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  more  progressive  approach 
now  demanded  "  (Tr  487:  416  417) 

As  a  result  of  his  conversation  with  Cleve- 
land, and  particularly  because  of  Cleveland's 
interest  in  Swerdlow  and  Alger  Hiss.  Otepka 
reviewed  Cleveland's  security  file.    (Tr.  488) 
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This  review  was  also  prompted  ^y  the  fact 
that  Emery  Adams,  then  Chief  iof  the  Di- 
vision of  Evaluations,  who  had  tmndled  the 
security  clearance  of  Clevelandjj  had  told 
Otepka  that  pressure  wns  exerte*  on  him  to 
grant  Cleveland  a  waiver  wlthoiit  the  com- 
pletion of  a  background  Investigation.  Adams 
had  protested,  pointing  to  the  8le  showing 
that  Cleveland  had  Interceded  foe  eleven  em- 
ployees of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  Its  successor  agencies,  whose 
removal  as  ?ecurlty  risks  had  l^en  sought 
by  the  Security  Office  Adams  refcommended 
that  Cleveland  be  denied  a  se<airlty  clear- 
ance, but  he  was  Instructed  to  lisue  a  clear- 
ance and  did  so;  however,  at  ttiat  time  he 
alerted  Otepka  to  the  need  for  inaintalnlng 
the  proper  continuing  security  surveillance 
over  the  activity  of  Mr.  Cleveland  In  the  State 
Department.  (Tr.  1117.  1118:  1571:  488) 
Otepka's  review  of  the  file  also  disclosed  that 
In  his  senior  class  year  book  ftt  Princeton, 
Cleveland  had  recorded  his  p>oUtlcal  affilia- 
tion as  "Soclallsf.  (Tr.  488)  Further,  the  file 
revealed  that  Cleveland  had  been  highly 
critical  of  security  procedures  and  security 
officers  and  had  been  active  In  recommending 
reform"*  In  government  securtty  programs 
which  "would  have  made  It  a  lot  easier  for 
persons  llkp  Mr  Swerdlow  to  get  Into  the 
government  without  adequate^"  background 
Investigation."  (Tr.  488) 

Pursu:\nt  to  his  duty  to  mathtatn  n  con- 
tinuing security  surveillance  over  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's activities  In  the  State  'jJepartment 
Otepka  established  a  special  file  In  his  office 
In  which  he  recorded  his  obser^tlons  as  to 
the  persons  Mr.  Cleveland  was  IS'lnglnc;  into 
the  Dpp-irtment.  He  placed  In  fce  file  por- 
tions of  FBI  reports  and  other  reports  of  se- 
curity officers  of  the  D<»partmeni  or  of  other 
agencies.  The  file  was  kept  In  %ls  Immedi- 
ate office  In  a  small  safe  .ndjacenlf  to  his  desk. 
As  we  shall  see,  this  safe  was  aiibsequently 
drilled,  opened  and  searched  In  l3ie  course  of 
Mr.  RelUy's  clandestine  siu-\ieillance  of 
Otepka.  fTr.  489)  ' 

On  July  30,  1962.  the  New  Yorif  Times  pub- 
lished a  letter  signed  by  one  Leonard  B. 
Boudln.  The  letter  appeared  under  the  head- 
ing "Screening  UN  Employees".  (Tr.  491,  Ap- 
pellant's Exhibit  N)  In  his  latter  Boudln 
complained  about  the  security  screening  of 
UN  employees  He  said  that  "ttte  careers  of 
many  devoted  and  brilliant  international 
civil  servants  were  destroyed  In  the  hysteria 
of  the  Nineteen  Fifties".  He  deplored  the  fact 
that  "the  United  States  Governlient  Is  still 
enforcing  President  Truman's  aiid  President 
Elsenhower's  Executive  Orders  w^lch  screen, 
on  political  grounds,  American  ei^ployees  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  lifternatlonal 
organizations.  The  expressed  criteria  Include 
membership  on  the  Attorney  General's  list; 
the  sources  Include  derogatory  ttiformatlon 
In  congressional  committee  flies;  ithe  proce- 
dures are  based  on  undisclosed  evidence. 
Such  screening  is  inconsistent  wlti  the  Char- 
ter's principle  •  •  •  the  present  Adminis- 
tration would  now  score  a  major  a4|hlevement 
If  It  were  to  •  •  •  eliminate  Its  so*calIed  loy- 
alty program  In  the  International  field."  In 
the  course  of  his  discussion  Bo»dln  men- 
tioned the  resignation  of  Andrcfcv  Cordler 
from  the  UN  secretariat. 

Otepka  knew  that  Leonard  Boudln  had  for 
many  years  been  Intimately'  Involved  with 
the  Communist  party  and  Commutlat  affairs. 
He  had  been  active  In  defendlBg  pversons 
against  allegations  of  Communism,  and  had 
represented  certain  officials  of  tHe  UN  who 
were  dismissed  after  refusing  to  aitewer  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  the  Senate  Isternal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  (Tr.  500,  ia&2;  Appel- 
lant's Exhibit  N)  i 

An  official  in  the  Department  »f  Justice 
sent  Rellly  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Times  containing  the  Boudln  letter  of  July 
30,  1962.  The  clipping,  covered  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  "routing  slip"  with  a  per- 
sonal note  In  longhand  addressed  to  Rellly, 


reached  him  August  1,  1962.  On  August  3, 
1962  Rellly  Initialed  the  slip  and  sent  It, 
together  with  the  clipping,  to  Otepka.  (Tr. 
489-492,  Appellant's  Exhibit  N) 

In  August  1962  Otepka  was  officially  In- 
formed by  memoranda  to  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity that  Harlan  Cleveland  wished  to  set 
up  an  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  personally 
selected  the  eight  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. (Tr.  498;  1125)  He  wished  them  to  be 
appointed  Immediately  without  preappolnt- 
ment  Investigation — in  other  words  he  wished 
to  Invoke  the  waiver  procedures.  Otepka  ob- 
jected, pointing  out  that  earlier  In  the  year 
emergency  clearances  had  been  curtailed  and 
further  pointing  out  that  background  data 
on  certain  of  the  Individuals  Involved  re- 
quired a  full  Investigation  and  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  results  of  that  Investigation  be- 
fore their  entry  on  duty.  (Tr.  498,  499)  Otep- 
ka documented  his  objections  In  memoranda 
to  Rellly,  one  of  which,  the  memorandum  of 
September  10.  1962.  Is  State  Department  Ex- 
hibit 7.  which  Is  the  basis  of  Charge  No.  1. 

Otepka  was  especially  concerned  about 
three  of  the  men  selected  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
for  membership  on  his  Committee.  These 
three  men  were  Harding  Bancroft.  Ernest 
Gross  and  Andrew  Cordler — the  same  Indi- 
vidual mentioned  by  Mr.  Boudln  In  his  letter. 
The  record  revealed  that  one  or  more  of  these 
men  had  served  on  the  personal  staff  of  Alger 
Hiss  In  the  State  Department,  that  all  three 
had  close  and  sympathetic  associations  with 
him,  that  they  had  stated  they  did  not  believe 
in  his  guilt,  and  that  In  their  opinion  he  was 
not  a  security  risk.  (Tr.  502)  In  Otepka's 
opinion  this  derogatory  security  Information 
demanded  complete  resolution  before  these 
persons  were  appointed.  (Tr.  502.  507)  Otepka 
brought  these  matters  to  Rellly's  attention 
by  memoranda.  (Tr.  501,  505)  The  objections 
of  Otepka  were  met  or  circumvented  by 
Cleveland  and  Rellly,  who  decided  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  "would  be  en- 
tered on  the  rolls  of  the  State  Department  as 
consultants,  and  that  they  would  serve  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  that  the  positions  to  which 
they  would  be  appointed  would  be  designated 
as  nonsensltlve  rather  than  sensitive  as  In- 
itially proposed.  Therefore,  under  the  secu- 
rity procedures  these  Individuals  could  be 
given  assignments  in  the  Department  with- 
out a  prior  Investigation — that  Is  before  ap- 
pointment— with  the  explicit  understanding 
that  they  would  be  given  access  to  only  such 
Information  as  they  needed  In  the  f)erform- 
ance  of  their  work  on  the  committee,  and 
not  to  have  any  general  access  to  any  other 
Information  normally  available  to  people  In 
the  State  Department  who  have  full  clear- 
ance." (Tr.  601) 

On  February  19,  1963.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee submitted  a  draft  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  repwrt  was  circu- 
lated In  the  Department.  (Tr.  282,  286) 
Otepka  obtained  a  copy  of  this  draft  report 
from  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Cleveland.  (Tr.  503.  506)  He  discovered 
that  recommendations  In  the  draft  report 
coincided  with  the  position  taken  by  Boudln 
In  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Times;  they 
would  have  implemented  the  sugeestlon  of 
Boudln  that  pre-employment  Investigation  of 
American  appointees  to  UN  agencies  be  dis- 
pensed with  (Tr.  605.  506;  284)  Otepka  ob- 
served further  that  In  general  the  draft  re- 
p>ort  recommended  a  reversion  to  the  pro- 
gram and  procedures  advocated  and  admin- 
istered by  Alger  Hiss  for  the  screening  of 
American  personnel  In  the  United  Nations. 
(Tr.  503.  504)  In  this  connection  Otepka  re- 
called that  In  1946  Hiss  had  prepared  a  list 
of  200  people  whose  names  were  submitted  by 
the  State  Department  to  the  UN  as  possible 
appointees  to  UN  Jobs  It  turned  out  that  40 
of  these  persons  who  had  subversive  connec- 
tions were  later  dismissed  from  the  United 
Nations,  and  26  of  the  40  Invoked  the  plea  of 


Incrimination  while  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  (Tr 
503-506) 

Otepka  brought  the  February  19  draft  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  Rellly.  and  gave  him 
a  detailed  memorandum  setting  out  the  facts 
and  Otepka's  views.  Otepka  never  learned 
what  Rellly's  views  were.  "He  kept  telling  me 
that  he  didn't  have  time  to  read  my  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions".  (Tr.  508) 

On  April  22.  1963.  the  Advisory  Committee 
submitted  a  revised  draft  of  Its  report,  from 
which  the  recommendations  coinciding  with 
the  views  of  Boudln  and  Hiss  had  been 
stricken.   (Tr.  283;   506) 

MORE    "WAIVERS" 

In  August  1962  another  episode.  Involving 
Otepka  and  proposed  appointments  to  an 
Advisory  Committee,  reached  a  conclusion. 
Tills  episode  began  In  February  1962  when 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Cultural 
Affairs  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arte,  consisting  of 
members  who  would  be  placed  on  the  rolls 
of  the  State  Department,  and  would  give 
guidance  to  the  Department's  program  for 
sending  cultural  presentations  abroad.  (Tr. 
508)  The  program  involved  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  captive  nations  by 
United  States  cultural  groups.  (Tr.  509)  The 
names  of  ten  individuals  who  were  nominated 
to  serve  on  this  committee  were  sent  to 
Otepka  by  the  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
with  a  request  that  the  nominees  be  excused 
from  completing  government  security  ques- 
tionnaires and  other  forms,  and  be  placed  on 
the  rolls  without  Investigation,  but  subject 
to  postappolntment  investigation.  (Tr.  509) 
Otepka  protested  strongly,  pointing  out  that 
It  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  law  and  that 
the  law  required  preappolntment  Investiga- 
tions and  the  completion  of  security  process- 
ing forms.  He  said  he  would  not  be  a  party 
to  any  circumvention  of  required  security 
practices.  (Tr.  510)  He  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  four  of  the  nominees,  because  of 
their  questionable  past  affiliations  with  Com- 
munist organizations,  and  he  demanded  that 
they  be  subjected  to  full  background  Inves- 
tigations and  that  each  of  the  appointees 
complete  the  required  forms.  These  forms  re- 
quired the  appointees  to  state  any  affiliation 
they  might  have  had  with  organizations  on 
the  Attorney  General's  list.  Otepka  was  ad- 
vised that  one  of  the  appointees  positively 
refused  to  submit  the  forms  and  another 
would  resist  any  order  requiring  him  to  com- 
plete them.  (Tr.  510,511) 

Otepka  discussed  the  matter  of  the  two  ap- 
pointees with  Rellly.  who  "was  very  anxious 
to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs." 
Rellly  "had  the  FBI  run  a  special  tyjie  In- 
vestigation without  the  use.  as  they  normally 
should  have  had,  of  Government  Security 
questionnaires  completed  by  such  individ- 
uals." The  results  of  the  Investigation,  which 
was  In  fact  cursory,  were  submitted  to 
Otepka.  (Tr.  511)  Rellly  tried  to  persuade 
Otepka  to  make  a  security  determination  on 
the  basis  of  this  Investigation,  without  the 
Information  and  explanations  l^at  would 
have  been  contained  In  the  security  forms. 
Rellly  said  that  the  two  individuals  need  not 
fill  out  personal  history  questionnaires  be- 
fore appointment.  In  a  memorandum  dated 
June  12,  1962  Otepka  rejected  Rellly's  pro- 
posal. (Tr.  512,  515-S18;  Appellant's  Ex- 
hibit O)  In  this  memorandimi  Otepka  In- 
sisted that  a  full  field  Inveetlgatlon  and  an 
Interview  with  each  nominee  was  necessary. 
In  view  of  their  associations  with  many  Com- 
munist organizations.  He  stated  "no  profes- 
sionally competent  evaluator  who  knows  the 
Communist  movement  In  the  United  States 
can  favorably  rationalize  the  conduct  of 
either  person  from  the  available  data."  He 
pointed  out  that  full  field  Investigations  and 
Interviews  were  required  by  the  regulations, 
by  which  professional  security  officers  were 
bound:  and  that  the  Intellectual  brilliance 
and  distinction  of  the  persons  Involved  did 
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not  exempt  them  from  compliance  with  the 
rules.  He  concluded:  "If  the  present  security 
rules  are  to  be  tempered  to  suit  Individuals 
rather  than  government,  then  I  think  some- 
one in  authority  should  change  the  rules  so 
that  those  of  us  on  the  operating  level  who 
must  follow  rules  may  not  be  confused  as  to 
how  and  when  to  determine  the  security 
reliability  of  the  privileged  non-conformlste 
as  compared  to  those  who  do  not  Join  or  lend 
their  support  to  Communist  causes."  (Tr. 
516,  516)  Otepka  was  overruled  by  Rellly,  who 
in  August  1962  Instructed  Otepka  to  grant 
security  clearances  to  the  two  Individuals. 
Otepka  compiled,  although  security  ques- 
tionnaires had  not  been  filed  by  the  ap- 
pointees and  no  adequate  Investigation  had 
been  made.  However,  Otepka  Informed  the 
Office  of  Personnel  of  the  details  of  the  cases 
and  as  a  result  one  of  the  Individuals  was 
not  apjxDlnted  because  of  the  derogatory  In- 
formation m  his  file,  and  the  other  was 
dropf)ed  from  consideration  when  he  refused 
to  complete  the  necessary  forms.  (Tr.  617, 
618)  The  action  of  the  personnel  office  of 
course  became  known  to  Rellly.  (Tr.  618) 

In  August  1962  Rellly  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Secu- 
rity. Bellsle  continued  to  hold  the  title  of 
Special  Assistant  but  In  fact  exercised  the 
functions  of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Security.  (Tr.  519)  He  and  Rellly  accelerated 
their  harassment  of  Otepka.  Bellsle  began  to 
send  Otepka  "all  sorts  of  hand-written  notes 
scrawled  on  calendar  pads,  torn  ends  of  paper 
or  on  the  reverse  side  of  memo  pads  criticiz- 
ing [his]  evaluations  or  questioning  the  con- 
tent of  some  of  jhlF)  evaluator'e  reports." 
Neatly  typed  correspondence  setting  out 
evaluative  findings  or  the  position  of  the 
Office  of  Security  was  returned  to  Otepka 
"with  Inked  or  penciled  notations  scrawled 
across  the  face  of  It."  Sometimes  Mrs.  Mary 
Catuccl.  secretary  to  Rellly  and  Bellsle,  would 
relay  their  Instructions  to  Otepka  through 
Otepka's  secretary.  On  one  occasion  Mrs. 
Catuccl  burst  Into  a  rage,  cursed  Otepka  and 
threw  objects  around  the  room.  On  another 
occasion  she  threw  herself  on  a  couch  and 
tore  her  hair.  Complaints  by  Otepka  about 
this  behavior  brought  only  the  comment 
from  Rellly  that  this  was  a  personal  matter 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Catuccl.  (Tr,  620,  621) 

The  men  on  Otepka's  staff  were  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  harassment  and  Indig- 
nity. Rellly  told  Otepka  that  Gardner  was 
puerile.  He  told  Loughton  that  there  was  no 
future  for  him  In  the  Office  of  Security,  and 
he  frequently  Informed  Otepka  that  he. 
Rellly,  had  an  unfavorable  Impression  of 
Loughton.  Hlte  was  reprimanded  by  long- 
hand notes  to  him  from  Bellsle,  criticizing 
the  content  of  svimmarles  In  his  evaluation 
reports.  These  notes  sometimes  went  directly 
to  Hlte  without  being  called  to  Otepka's  at- 
tention. (Tr.  521,  622,  947)  Hlpsley.  who  had 
taken  a  new  position  as  Chief  of  Domestic 
Security,  found  his  authority  so  reduced  and 
he  was  so  harassed  by  members  of  his  staff 
who  had  been  brought  In  by  Boswell  and 
Rellly.  that  he  decided  to  accept  an  offer 
from  Rellly  to  go  to  Geneva,  Switzerland  as 
a  conference  security  officer.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  obscure  subordinate,  Joseph 
Rosettl.  Rosettl  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  burn-bag  team  that  survellled 
Otepka's  trash,  and  a  statement  from  Rosettl 
Is  attached  to  the  charges  against  Otepka. 
(Tr.  523,  524)  On  the  other  hand.  Otepka's 
other  subordinates,  Traband,  Sabin  and 
Bock,  seemed  to  be  Immune  from  criticism 
and  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  offices  of 
Rellly  and  Bellsle.  (Tr.  522.  947 1  At  about 
this  time  also  Bellsle  was  designated  by 
Rellly  as  his  top  adviser  on  personnel  secu- 
rity.  (Tr.  622.  523.  945.  946) 

THE    KEW    METHOD 

In  October  1962  Rellly  and  Bellsle  Issued 
Instructions  that  field  Investigators  In  the 
Division  of  Investigations  would  submit  re- 
ports of  Investigations  containing  only  their 


conclusions  a^  to  the  nature  of  Information 
obtained  from  witnesses.  This  changed  the 
established  security  procedure  whereby  In- 
vestigators were  required  to  state  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  In  detail.  Under  the  new 
practice,  the  Investigator  merely  listed  the 
identity  of  the  w^ltnesses  interviewed  and 
then  stated  that  no  derogatory  Information 
was  revealed.  The  new  practice  of  course 
made  the  Investigator  an  evaluator.  Otepka 
protested,  upon  the  ground  that  Investigators 
were  "Ill-equipped  by  lack  of  training  and 
knowledge  to  determine  what  constituted 
derogatory  Information."  Rellly  overruled 
Otepka  and  Issued  an  order  putting  his  plan 
Into  effect.  (Tr.  524.  525;  946,  947)  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  controversy  concerning 
"short  form  reporting"  which  afterwards  de- 
veloped before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  and  concerning  which  both 
Rellly  and  Otepka  testified  at  some  length. 
(Tr.  625,  526)  The  Pogltanz  report,  State  De- 
partment Exhibit  9.  which  Is  the  basis  of 
charge  No.  3.  Is  relevant  to  this  controversy. 
(Tr.  625.  526) 

Concurrently  with  his  order  for  short  form 
reporting  Rellly  authorized  members  of  the 
Investigation  division  to  grant  security  clear- 
ances to  clerical  personnel  If,  In  their  opin- 
ion, a  report  of  investigation  on  an  applicant 
was  entirely  favorable.  At  the  same  time 
Rellly  delegated  to  personnel  In  the  file  room 
the  authority  to  receive  the  results  of  nation- 
al agency  checks  from  the  Civil  Service  (Com- 
mission In  the  case  of  clerical  personnel,  and 
he  authorized  emergency  security  clearances 
If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  file  room  personnel, 
no  derogatory  Information  was  revealed.  (Tr. 
526,  527)  Otepka  protested  against  these  or- 
ders, as  relaxation  of  proper  security  prac- 
tices, but  to  no  avail.  (Tr.  526,  527) 

Again,  concurrently  with  Rellly's  change  In 
the  security  practices,  Bellsle  instructed 
Otepka  that  with  cert.^ln  exceptions  Investi- 
gative reports  should  be  withheld  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel.  This  order  made  It  Im- 
possible for  the  personnel  office  to  exercise  an 
independent  Judgment  as  to  the  suitability 
of  an  appointee,  upon  the  basis  of  all  the 
Information  gathered  by  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity, The  Independent  Judgment  of  the 
personnel  office  had  resulted  In  the  rejection 
of  the  two  appointees  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  whose  files  Otepka  had 
sent  to  the  Personnel  Office.  (Tr.  528 > 

The  new  security  practices  Instituted  by 
Rellly  and  Bellsle  were  In  many  respects 
similar  to  the  practices  which  had  been  In 
effect  at  the  National  Security  Agency  during 
the  period  when  Bellsle  was  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Agency's  Office  of  Security.  (Tr.  528, 
629;  961)  Because  of  these  practices  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  had  failed  to  detect 
serious  derogatory  data  In  the  flies  of  Bernon 
P.  Mitchell  and  William  H.  Martin,  two 
cryptology  experts  who  defected  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Their  defection  was  the  subject  of  an 
Investigation  by  the  Committee  on  UnAmeri- 
can  Activities  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  on  August  13.  1962,  Issued  a  re- 
port pointing  out  deficiencies  in  the  National 
Security  Agency's  security  practices.  (Tr.  531) 
The  practices  criticized  were  the  same  as 
those  instituted  by  Rellly  and  Bellsle,  and 
the  deficiencies  identified  were  the  same  as 
those  pointed  out  by  Otepka  to  Rellly  and 
Bellsle.  (Tr  528,  532) 

In  December  1962.  by  letter  to  the  State 
Department,  the  Civil  Ser\';ce  Commission 
submitted  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Wleland  case  that  had  been 
published  by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ad- 
vised the  Department  that  this  transcript 
contained  new  data  not  therefore  considered 
by  the  Department.  This  reference  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  made  It  mandatory 
to  reopen  the  case  under  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10.450,  and  the  pertinent 
regulations.  (Tr.  632-534) 

After  the  clearance  of  Wleland  In  January 
1962    Otepka    had    continually    urged    upon 


Rellly  that  the  Wleland  case  should  be  re- 
opened and  readjudlcated  on  the  basis  of  new 
Information  that  had  come  to  Otepka's  at- 
tention. (Tr.  533.  535)  Upon  receipt  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  letter  Otepka 
brought  It  to  Rellly's  attention.  (Tr  533  > 
Rellly  called  Otepka  to  his  office  and  asked 
him  how  he  felt  about  reevaluating  the  case 
Otepka  said  In  substance  that  he  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  as  the  primary  evaluator 
of  the  Wleland  case,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  this  and  other 
controversial  cases.  Instead  of  giving  his  at- 
tention to  administrative  duties.  As  a  result 
he  said  his  superiors  had  vised  this  as  an 
excuse  to  abolish  his  position  and  downgrade 
him.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  this 
to  happen  again.  Rellly  told  Otepka  that  he 
understood  his  concern.  Otepka  said  he  wovHd 
assign  the  case  to  Harry  Hlte.  a  member  of 
his  staff  who  had  served  as  his  co-evaluator 
on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Wleland  case 
was  considered,  and  that  he  would  review 
Kite's  evaluation.  Rellly,  however,  said  he 
would  give  the  case  to  Robert  McCarthy,  that 
he  wanted  McCarthy  to  take  a  look  at  It  and 
tell  Rellly  "what  was  In  It,"  Otepka  replied 
that  this  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  that  he 
was  Intimately  familiar  with  the  case  and 
could  tell  Rellly  what  was  in  It.  Rellly  In- 
sisted that  he  wanted  someone  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  case  and  the  entire  file  was 
therefore  given  to  McCarthy.  McCarthy  was 
a  physical  security  specialist,  not  an  eval- 
uator. (Tr.  536-637) 

The  Wleland  file  was  given  to  McCarthy 
In  December  1962.  At  this  time  Otepka  as- 
signed the  case  to  Hlte  for  him  to  evaluate 
"If  and  when  he  got  the  file."  McCarthy  kept 
the  file  until  April  1963  when  It  was  turned 
over  to  Hlte.  When  Hlte  received  the  file  It 
contained  no  memorandum  of  McCarthy's 
conclusions,  or  any  indication  of  what.  If 
anything,  he  had  done  with  It.  (Tr,  537.  638) 

in  December  1962  Otepka  complained  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  Chief  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Division  that  the  Security  Officer  at 
Caracas.  Venezuela,  who  was  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer,  had  submitted  an  Inadequate  re- 
port of  Investigation  on  another  current 
Foreign  Service  officer.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  FVjrelgn  Service  officer  under  Investiga- 
tion had  carried  on  an  extra-marital  affair 
with  the  wife  of  an  American  buslnessm&n 
and  that  he  had  also  had  an  affair  with  the 
wife  of  a  State  Department  investigator. 
There  were  also  complaints  that  he  had 
exerted  his  Influence  to  obtain  the  issuance 
of  United  States  visas  to  Venezuelans  whose 
records  disclosed  Communist  activities.  (Tr. 
658)  The  report  stated  that  the  two  men  as- 
signed to  Investigate  the  case  had  been  ad- 
monished by  their  superiors  that  It  might 
prove  embarrassing  If  all  leads  were  followed 
out  too  thoroughly.  Robert  McCarthy  was 
one  of  the  two  Investigators.  Otepka  took  the 
position  that  a  full  Investigation  should  be 
made.  (Tr.  554.  557.  558.  562)  He  discussed 
the  case  with  Rellly  who  suggested  that  the 
Investigation  and  evaluation  be  handled 
with  discretion,  saying  that  he  knew  the  In- 
vestigator's wife  who  was  Involved  and  knew 
her  to  be  devoutly  religious  and  he  could  not 
see  how  she  could  have  engaged  In  such  ac- 
tivity. Otepka  agreed  that  discretion  was  in- 
dicated but  insisted  upon  full  Investigation 
and  resolution  of  the  matter  (Tr.  558,  559) 

Otepka's  files  reflected  that  In  1967,  while 
posted  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Mexico 
City,  the  Foreign  Senice  officer  Involved  in 
the  Caracas  Incident  had  been  suspended  for 
fifteen  days  without  pay.  as  a  result  of 
charges  that  he  had  engaged  in  notoriously 
disgraceful  conduct.  It  appeared  that  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  engaged  in  a  sexual  liai- 
son with  the  wife  of  the  Ambassador  of 
another  nation.  F\irthermore,  in  an  interview 
with  the  American  Ambassador,  he  had  de- 
fended homosexuaUty  and  insisted  that 
homosexuals  should  not  be  regarded  as  secu- 
rity risks.  Following  his  brief  suspension  he 
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had  been  transferred  to  Caracas  without  loss 
of  rank.  (Tr.  555-557) 

The  case  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  In 
Caracas  was  evaluated  by  Raymond  Lough- 
ton  of  Otepka's  staff,  who  recommended  that 
he  be  removed  as  a  security  risk.  Otepka  con- 
curred In  this  recommendation  In  a  memo- 
randum dated  June  19.  1963.  In  this  memo- 
randum he  observed  that  friends  of  the  For- 
eign Sorvlce  Officer  were  protecting  him  and 
that  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  had 
shown  bias  and  exercised  poor  Judgment  In 
withholding  Information  from  the  Security 
Officer.  Among  these  friends  was  Robert  Mc- 
Carthy. Otepka  also  pointed  out  that  John 
Ordway.  head  of  the  Personnel  Office,  who 
had  passed  Judgment  on  the  case,  should 
have  disqualified  himself  because  as  a  friend 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  Involved,  he  had 
been  Interviewed  and  had  defended  him.  Mr. 
Ordway,  It  will  be  remembered.  Is  the  gentle- 
man who  signed  the  letter  of  charges  against 
Otepka  and  thereafter  held  that  the  charges 
were  sustained.  (Tr.  559-661) 

The  Foreign  Service  Officer  Involved  In  the 
Caracas  affair  was  cleared  and  Is  still  with 
the  Department  of  State.  (Tr.  562) . 

The  flies  of  the  Security  Officer  reflected 
another  instance  In  which  McCarthy  had 
withheld  Information  from  his  reports  to  his 
superiors.  This  occurred  In  1961  when  Mc- 
Carthy was  stationed  at  Caracas  The  Ameri- 
can Anabassador's  automobile  had  been  at- 
tacked and  burned  by  a  mob  and  his  brief- 
case containing  classified  documents  had 
been  stolen.  Subsequently,  the  documents 
were  disclosed  to  the  public  by  Che  Guevara, 
a  lieutenant  of  Fidel  Castro.  McCarthy  In- 
vestigated the  incident  and  submitted  his 
report,  which  Otepka  found  "unlnformatlve". 
Otepka  asked  for  more  details,  which  Mc- 
Carthy supplied.  McCarthy  "was  apologetic 
for  the  Ambassador's  negligence  and  for  the 
presence  of  an  alien  chauffeur  alone  In  the 
automobile  with  these  classified  documents". 
(Tr.  563.  564)  Further  Inquiry  by  Otepka 
developed  that  McCarthy  had  entirely  omit- 
ted from  his  report  the  fact,  known  to  Mc- 
Carthy, that  shortly  after  the  theft  of  the 
documents  an  offer  had  been  made  to  return 
them  for  a  sum  of  money.  (Tr.  564.  565) 

In  January  1963  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Mr.  Crockett,  designated 
Bellsle  as  the  head  of  a  management  survey 
team  to  Inspect  the  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Security  with  a  view  to  developing  any 
needed  Improvements  and  detecting  any 
deficiencies.  (Tr.  579)  In  this  capacity,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  Otepka  or  any 
consultation  with  him,  Bellsle  ordered  the 
"retirement"  of  valuable  card  Indices  which 
had  been  maintained  In  the  Office  of  Evalua- 
tions. These  cards  were  useful  tools  for  the 
evaluators.  enabling  them  to  determine 
quickly  In  any  given  case  whether  or  not 
there  was  derogatory  Information  In  the 
files  that  should  be  further  explored.  Bellsle 
Insisted  that  the  cards  were  needless  records 
and  that  the  evaluators  could  work  from 
the  files  themselves.  He  ordered  the  cards 
wrapped  up.  tied  and  placed  in  file  cabinets, 
and  Instructed  the  evaluators  that  the  cards 
were  no  longer  available  to  them  for  ready 
reference.  (Tr.  580.  581)  As  a  result,  evalua- 
tors were  put  to  great  Inconvenience,  and 
material  In  the  files  concerning  applicants 
for  employment  was  overlooked.  (Tr.  680, 
581;  1182-1188) 

In  January  1963  Otepka  submitted  to 
Rellly  a  memorandum  of  the  achievements 
of  Otepka's  division,  to  be  Included  In  a 
formal  report  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Otepka's  memorandum 
contained  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Security  had  detected  that  emer- 
gency clearances  for  numerous  high-ranking 
appointees  had  been  antedated  after  Secre- 
tary Rusk  had  signed  the  wiilvers  of  Investi- 
gation, and  that  this  had  led  to  dlsooTery 
that  many  appointees  had  been  Improperly 
appointed  without  the  required  background 


Investigation  and  without  a  security  clear- 
ance. (Tr.  582.  583)  Rellly  sent  Otepka's 
memorandum  to  Bellsle  with  a  long-hand 
note  stating  "Dave — I  strongly  question  the 
wisdom  of  Including  O-P.O.'s  last  p»age.  (the 
reference  to  the  emergency  clearance  mat- 
ter.] It  would  make  It  look  as  If  we  were 
endorsing  the  Jogging  he  gave  Bos.  Si.  Roger 
Jones"  (Tr.  582-588;  Appellant's  Exhibit 
Ql,  Q2)  The  "Jogging"  to  which  Rellly  re- 
ferred was  Otepka's  testimony  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  concerning 
emergency  clearances.  (Tr.  586)  Pursuant 
to  Rellly's  objection  the  reference  to  the  back 
dating  matter  was  deleted  from  the  formal 
report  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary.   (Tr. 

585,  586) 

In  January  1963  Bellsle  sought  to  designate 
Joseph  Rosettl  to  serve  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment's representative  on  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  Protection  of  Classified  Government 
Data  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  "This  committee  was  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Otepka  had  served  on  the  committee  since 
1953  and  was  one  of  the  two  senior  members. 
Bellsle  said  that  Rosettl  could  represent  the 
Department's  Interest  better  than  Otepka, 
because  the  functions  performed  by  Rosettl 
were  more  akin  to  those  of  the  Committee. 
Rosettl  was  a  young  man  whose  record  and 
achievements  had  been  obscure  until  January 
1961.  He  had  at  one  time  served  as  an  aide  to 
then    Congressman    John    P.    Kennedy.    (Tr. 

586,  587;  956-959)  In  the  period  January  1961 
to  August  1962  he  rose  In  grade  from  a  G3-12 
to  a  GS-15.  (Tr.  587,  588)  After  he  was  noU- 
fied  of  his  proposed  designation  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  he  came  to  Otepka  and  said 
he  was  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  such 
service,  because  he  lacked  the  necessary  ex- 
perience. He  also  explained  his  position  to 
Bellsle.  with  the  result  that  Bellsle  left 
Otepka  on  the  Committee  but  designated 
Rosettl  as  his  alternate.  (Tr.  588) 

Again,  In  January  1963  Rellly  dropp>ed  the 
name  of  Otepka  from  the  list  of  key  Office 
of  Security  personnel  who  would  be  avail- 
able on  weekends  and  holidays  and  after 
hours  to  receive  Information  from  the  FBI. 
Rellly  substituted  Frederick  Traband  for 
Otepka  on  this  list.  Otepka  was  the  only 
Division  Chief  omitted.  (Tr.  588,  589;  956. 
969-962)  When  Otepka  spoke  to  Rellly  about 
the  omission  of  his  name  Rellly  said  that  he 
was  substituting  Traband  because  Traband 
was  an  expert  on  homosexual  matters,  but  if 
Otepka  Insisted,  he  would  restore  his  name  to 
the  list,  Otepka  did  not  Insist,  feeling  that 
It  would  be  pointless  U)  do  so,  although  he 
felt  also  that  Rellly's  action  was  a  down- 
grading of  him  In  the  Department.  (Tr.  589. 
690) 

In  February  1963  Rellly  authorized  the 
transfer  of  the  Intelligence  reporting  func- 
tion out  of  the  Office  of  Security  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research.  This  func- 
tion had  previously  been  transferred  from  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  to  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Office  of  Security.  (Tr.  591)  The 
effect  of  this  transfer  was  that  the  Division 
of  Evaluations  was  required  to  depend  upon 
persons  outside  the  Office  of  Security  to  decide 
what  Information  should  be  sent  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Evaluations.  The  result  In  Otepka's 
opinion  was  to  deprive  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions of  useful  Information  which  In  the  past 
it  had  received  on  a  timely  basis,  concerning 
the  domestic  subversive  scene.  This  Informa- 
tion was  contained  In  reports  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the  activities 
of  members  of  the  Communist  party  and  for- 
eign Intelligence  operatives  In  the  United 
States.  The  Division  of  Evaluations  coordi- 
nated such  Information  with  the  personnel 
security  program  Otepka  was  especially  dis- 
turbed by  this  transfer  because  he  knew  that 
In  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
there  were  a  number  of  persons  whose  se- 
curity flies  reflected  activities  and  associa- 
tions   with    Communists.    (Tr.   592,    593)    He 


was  concerned  also  because  the  transfer  had 
been  recommended  by  J.  Clayton  Miller,  who 
was  an  office  mate  of  William  Wleland.  and 
shared  a  safe  with  Wieland.  and  whose  se- 
curity flle  revealed  'a  very  highly  question- 
able background."  (Tr.  593,  594)  It  appeared 
to  Otepka  that  J.  Clayton  Miller  and  Wleland 
were  kindred  spirits,  as  well  as  office  mates, 
and  It  seemed  strange  to  Otepka  that  Miller 
was  assigned  to  survey  Otepka's  office  at  the 
same  time  Otepka  was  Investigating  Wleland, 
(Tr.  1580.  1581)  Otepka  made  his  concern 
known  to  Rellly  and  Bellsle  but  without  avail. 
(Tr.  596;  1198;  See  Tr.  1188-1205) 

The  security  methods  and  procedures  In- 
troduced by  Rellly  and  Bellsle  became  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  other  sensitive  agencies  In 
the  government.  There  were  complaints  that 
the  Department  of  State  was  not  adhering  to 
security  standards.  In  particular,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  complained  that  the  Rellly- 
Beltsle  short-cut  methods  and  short-form  re- 
ports did  not  provide  sufficient  Information 
for  action  to  be  taken,  and  did  not  meet 
government  standards.  (Tr.  594-696)  Otepka 
brought  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
Rellly  and  Bellsle  on  several  occasions,  and 
also  discussed  with  them  the  transfer  of  the 
Intelligence  reporting  function  out  of  the 
Office  of  Security.  Rellly  and  Bellsle  rejected 
Otepka's  comments,  saying  they  had  made 
their  decision.  Otepka  felt  that  It  would  be 
futile  to  carry  his  protests  further,  since  It 
seemed  clear  to  him  that  Rellly  and  Bellsle 
had  the  full  confidence  and  support  of  their 
superiors.  (Tr.  596,  597) 

SENATE     INTERNAL     SECURrTY     SUBCOMMrTTEl 

In  February  1963  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  called  Otepka  as  a 
witness.  He  was  notified  to  appear  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  and  he  Inunedlately 
notified  Rellly  of  this  request.  (Tr  597)  He 
told  Rellly  that  It  appeared  to  him  that  he 
might  be  asked  for  his  views  on  State  De- 
partment security  practices  and  asked  for 
Rellly's  guidance.  Rellly's  response  was  only 
that   he  should   tell   the  truth. 

On  February  21.  1963  Otepka  did  appear 
before  the  Committee  and  testified  to  the 
facts  c-oncemlng  the  various  reorganizations 
In  the  Office  of  Security  and  the  procedural 
changes  Instituted  by  Rellly.  He  also  testi- 
fied with  respect  to  his  attempts  to  secure 
his  overdue  performance  ratings.  (Tr.  598- 
608) 

In  the  period  from  February  1963  to  June 
1963  Otepka  appeared  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. Among  other  subjects,  his  testimony 
related  to  the  conduct  of  the  Wleland  case, 
and  the  backdating  of  security  clearances. 
His  appearances  were  arranged  by  notifying 
the  State  Department  that  his  presence  was 
requested  and  the  record  before  the  Sub- 
committee showed  that  he  had  been  In- 
structed by  his  superior  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions fully  and  truthfully,  and  not  to  with- 
hold anything.  (Tr.  142.  143:  158)  Tran- 
scripts of  Otepka's  testimony  were  furnished 
to  the  State  Department,  and  on  all  of  the 
occasions  when  Otepka  apf>eared  during  that 
period  a  State  Department  observer  was 
present.  (Tr.  302)  Otepka  was  a  careful  wit- 
ness, who  endeavored  to  be  precl.'^e  at  all 
times  In  his  anwers  and  who  volunteered 
nothing.  Otepka's  attitude  disturbed  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  Committee,  Mr.  Sour- 
wine,  who  had  "the  feeling  that  we  has  try- 
ing to  protect  the  Department,  did  not  want 
to  give  any  Information  that  would  reflect 
on  the  Department"  iTr  152)  Thu.i.  at  the 
hearing  on  March  11.  1963,  while  Otepka  was 
on  the  stand,  the  Chief  Counsel  made  the 
following  .statement  on  the  record     ( Tr    1531 

"The  situation  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that 
every  now  and  then  we  have  a  witness  here 
who  Is  testifying  under  oath  and  I  think  we 
have  that  situation  here,  a  wltnena  who  Is 
doing  his  beet   to  protect  the  Dejjartment. 
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And  I  do  not  demean  him  for  that  But  It 
gets  like  pulling  teeth  to  try  to  get  the  in- 
formation. But  If  we  ask  the  right  questions, 
he  will  answer  directly,  because  he's  under 
oath.  Now.  If  we  get  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  we  will  have  to  give  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  letter  and  then  we 
will  have  to  talk  to  somebody  about  what  It 
means." 

In  his  March  11  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  Otepka  testified  concerning 
the  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organizations  with  respect  to 
the  clearance  procedures  for  Americans  em- 
ployed by  United  Nations  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee was  Interested  In  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  proposals  of  Leonard  Boudln  and 
those  contained  In  the  Advisory  Committee's 
draft  report.  Otepka  was  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  draft  report  but  declined  to  produce  It. 
(Tr.  616,  617)  Otepka  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  his  testimony  and  furnished  It 
to  Rellly,  as  he  had  furnished  copies  of  his 
previous  testimony.  Rellly's  only  comment 
W.18  "that  Mr.  Sourwlne  was  meddling  In  the 
Department's  business."  (Tr.  617.  618) 

BURN    BAGS 

On  March  13,  1963.  two  days  alter  the  hear- 
ing on  March  11  In  which  Otepka  had  testi- 
fied, Rellly  arranged  for  the  surveillance  of 
Otepka's  burn  bags.  These  arrangements  are 
described  In  the  letter  of  charges.  Etocument 
No.  1  In  the  appeal  flle.  Rellly.  Bellsle  and  Ro- 
settl together  made  the  arrangements,  which 
were  that  Traband  or  his  secretary  Mrs. 
Schmelzer.  would  notify  Roeettl  when  she 
was  going  to  take  Otepka's  burn  bag  to  the 
depository,  she  would  mark  the  bag  with  an 
•X"  and  Rosettl  would  pick  up  the  burn  bag 
at  the  depository  and  bring  It  to  Bellsle's  of- 
fice, where  Rellly,  Bellsle,  Rosettl  and  an- 
other Rellly  lieutenant  named  Terry  Shea 
would  examine  the  contents.  (Tr.  1657.  1658; 
667-12—667-18;   Document  No.  1) 

AND    BITGCIWO 

On  March  18,  Rellly  discussed  with  Elmer 
Dewey  Hill,  one  of  his  subordinates,  the 
possibility  of  Intercepting  conversations  In 
Otepka's  office.  His  purpose  was  to  find  out 
whit  was  going  on  In  that  office,  who  Otepka 
was  talking  to.  and  what  he  wm  saying.  (Tr. 
1658-1660)  Rellly  instructed  Hill  "to  see  if 
he  could  not  come  up  with  some  technique 
that  would  not  be  too  easily  detected,  and 
to  report  back  to  me".  (Tr.  1659)  Thereafter 
Hill  repositioned  the  wiring  In  Otepka's  office 
telephone,  so  aa  to  convert  It  Into  a  listen- 
ing device.  This  modification  or  Installation 
was  disconnected  two  days  later  after  Otepka 
made  a  complaint  about  trouble  on  his  tele- 
phone line.  (Tr.  1700;  666-16)  Rellly  ordered 
the  installation  disconnected,  one  reason  for 
this  order  being  that  he  was  afraid  It  might 
be  discovered.  (Tr.  1700)  the  wiring  was  dis- 
connected by  Hill  In  the  evening,  while  Rellly 
stood  outside  Otepka's  office  as  a  lookout. 
(Tr.  661-26:  661-27;  1676)  While  the  Instal- 
lation was  In  place  Hill  listened  In  from 
time  to  time  and  two  reels  of  tape,  recording 
Otepka's  telephone  conversations,  were  made. 
According  to  Hill's  subsequent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee he  turned  these  two  reels  of  tape 
over  to  an  individual  who  was  a  stranger 
to  him.  He  swore  that  he  did  this  on  Rellly's 
Instructions,  and  that  Rellly  hid  someone 
listen  to  the  recordings.  Tr.  666-16 — 666-21; 
1661-1684)  In  his  tesUmony  at  this  hearing 
however  Rellly  swore  that  he  had  no  recol- 
lection whatever  of  any  interception  of 
Otepka's  telephone  conversations,  or  of  any 
recordings,  or  of  hearing  any  tapes  played, 
or  of  ordering  Hill  to  turn  any  tapes  over  to 
any'.xidy.  His  mind,  he  said,  was  a  complete 
blank  on  the  subject,  .-nd  »-•»  r-u'i  "-••h  — 
admit  nor  deny  the  truth  of  Hill's  testlm<^rv 
(Tr.  1680-1668)  He  swore  also  that  when  he 
wis  questioned  about  the  matter  by  Mr. 
Ehrllch,  of  the  Legal  Advisor's  Office,  and 
Undersecretary  Ball,  In  November  1963 — ap- 


proximately eight  months  after  the  Incident 
occurred — his  memory  even  then  was  a  blank 
so  far  as  telephone  intercepts  and  recordings 
were  concerned.  (Tr.  1671.  1672). 

In  response  to  a  demand  by  counsel  for 
Otepka  that  the  State  Department  produce 
the  recordings  and  any  transcripts  made  from 
them  (Tr.  649.  672)  counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  recordings  had  been  erased  and  that  no 
transcripts  were  made.  (Tr.  750,  783.  784) 
Department  Council  further  stated  "that 
there  has  been  no  Identification  of  the 
stranger"  to  whom  Hill  said  he  gave  the 
tapes,  "although  efforts  have  been  made". 
(Tr.  783) 

Beginning  In  March  1963  and  continuing 
through  May  1963,  Otepka,  members  of  his 
family  and  neighbors  observed  that  a  parked 
car  with  a  male  occupant  frequently  ap- 
pteared  near  Otepka's  home  or  In  front  of  It. 
When  Otepka  notified  the  police  authorities, 
the  man  never  reappeared  again.  He  Identi- 
fied himself  as  a  "credit  Investigator".  (Tr. 
963-966,    971,   972) 

At  the  time  Rellly  ordered  the  surveillance 
of  Otepka's  office  and  of  his  burn  bags  Otepka 
had  not  done  anything  wrong,  so  far  as 
Rellly  knew.  (Tr.  1653)  Rellly  swore  In  this 
hearing  that  the  reason  for  his  order  was  that 
he  suspected  that  Otepka  "might  be  pri- 
vately furnishing  Information  to  Mr.  Jay 
Sourwlne.  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee".  (Tr.  1646) 
He  said  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  early  conversation  with  Bcaswell, 
In  which  Boswell  voiced  similar  suspicions. 
were  ( 1 )  that  In  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Sourwlne,  shortly  after  Rellly  took  office, 
Sourwlne  asked  him  about  a  pending  matter 
being  considered  within  the  Department, 
which  Rellly  thought  was  the  appointment 
of  Archibald  McLelsh  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  and  (2)  that  early  In  1963 
Sourwlne  had  told  him  "shortly  we  are  going 
to  have  Otepka  here  and  have  him  testify 
concerning  the  Department,  and  then  when 
that  Is  done,  we  will  probably  have  a  few 
questions  for  you."  (Tr.  1638-1640;  1647- 
1649) 

OTEPKA'S    SATE 

On  or  about  March  13,  1963.  on  orders 
from  Rellly.  Otepka's  safe  was  surreptitiously 
drilled,  opened,  and  searched.  (Tr.  662-5, 
662-6.  667-7,  667-9;  658;  1363-1365;  1676) 
Among  many  sensitive  files  relating  to  secu- 
rity problems  which  Otepka  kept  In  this  safe 
were  the  security  flies  of  Harlan  Cleveland 
and  Seymour  Janow.  (Tr  631.  632)  When 
Otepka's  burn  bags  were  opened  and  ex- 
amined by  Rellly.  Bellsle  and  Rosettl.  Rellly 
stated  that  he  was  especially  Interested  In 
anv  papers  relating  to  the  cases  of  Cleveland 
and  Janow.   (Tr.  667-18.  667-21;   1673.  1674) 

Otepka  had  the  Cleveland  and  Janow  files 
In  his  safe  so  that  he  might  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  their  activities,  as  his  duty  required 
him  to  do.  With  respect  to  Cleveland,  he  'was 
interested  In  seeing  who  he  was  recommend- 
ing for  positions  In  the  Department".  (Tr. 
632)  In  the  case  of  Janow.  he  was  holding 
the  flle  pending  resolution  of  serious  deroga- 
tory Information  with  respect  to  Janow.  Spe- 
cifically, there  was  an  allegation  that  Janow, 
while  an  official  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  had  retained  a  financial 
Interest  In  a  private  business  which  was  sup- 
plying services  to  AID.  under  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government.  (TTr.  632,  633)  The 
flle  disclosed  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  was  still  investigating  Janow's  involve- 
ment In  this  possibly  Illegal  venture;  but 
nevertheless,  over  the  objections  of  Otepka's 
office,  the  nomination  of  Janow  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  the  Division  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  of  AID  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation,  ami  he  was  con- 
firmed February  1.  1961.  The  submission  of 
the  nomination  to  the  Senate  before  an  ade- 
quate investigation  had  been  completed  was 
m    violation   of   both    the   Senate   rules    and 


White  House  policy.  Accordingly.  Otepka  was 
holding  the  Janow  flle  so  that  he  might  cor- 
relate the  report  of  Investigation,  when  re- 
ceived, with  the  file.  (Tr.  634,  635) 

Following  Otepka's  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  March  19,  1963.  Chief 
Counsel  Sourwlne  told  him  he  had  met 
with  Rellly  off  the  record,  that  he  was 
dubious  about  Rellly  and  that  he  planned  to 
call  him  as  a  witness.  He  asked  Otepka  If 
he  would  suggest  questions  that  couid  be 
asked  of  Rellly.  Otepka  did  prepare  certain 
questions,  based  upon  published  testimony 
given  by  Boswell  In  Mao-ch  1962.  concerning 
the  Department's  plans  to  sp>end  large  stims 
of  money  for  electronics  equipment,  and 
based  also  on  Information  given  to  Otepka  by 
a  former  Department  employee.  George 
PasquaJe.  Pasquale's  information  related  to 
the  conduct  of  Elmer  Hill  who  was  In  charge 
of  the  electronics  program.  (Tr.  618-620) 
The  carbon  paper  used  In  typing  these  ques- 
tions was  thrown  Into  Otepka's  burn  bag 
by  his  secretary.  It  was  retrieved  by  Rellly 
and  the  questions  appearing  thereon  are 
reproduced  and  attached  as  an  Exhibit  to 
the  charges,  Document  No.  1.  (Tr.  619,  620; 
975.  976) 

On  the  night  of  March  24.  1963.  at  about 
10:30  P.M.  when  Otepka  chanced  to  be  in 
his  office.  Bellsle  walked  In,  accompanied  by 
Terence  Shea,  an  Investigator  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Investigations,  who  had  served  with 
Bellsle  In  the  National  Security  Agency.  They 
appeared  surprised  to  see  Otepka  and  said 
nothing  for  a  moment:  Bellsle  then  said  he 
thought  he  had  seen  a  charwoman  enter  the 
office  and  he  had  followed  her.  Having  been 
there  for  some  time.  Otepka  knew  that  no 
charwoman  or  anyone  else  had  come  Into  the 
office  shortly  before  he  entered.  Otepka  con- 
cluded that  Bellsle  and  Shea  were  there  for 
the  purpHDse  of  conducting  some  sort  of  sur- 
veillance of  his  office.   (Tr.  620-622;   1675) 

ELMER    Hn.L 

On  March  4.  1963.  Otepka  was  visited  In  his 
office  by  George  Pasquale.  an  electronic  en- 
gineer whose  employment  by  the  State  De- 
partment had  recently  been  terminated  on 
the  recommendation  of  Rellly.  (Tr.  608-610) 
Pasquale  related  to  Otepka  that  In  April  1962 
he  had  accompanied  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  a 
member  of  Rellly's  staff,  on  a  trip  to  Warsaw, 
Poland.  Pasquale  described  to  Otepka  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  Hill  during  the  trip.  The  misconduct, 
which  had  occurred  In  public,  consisted  of 
"vulgarities  and  obscenities  and  intoxica- 
tion". (Tr.  610,  611;  1556-1559)  Pasquale  had 
made  a  written  report  on  Hill's  conduct  but 
this  repwrt  was  sequestered  by  Reilly  and 
was  not  placed  In  Hill's  file.  (Tr.  611-614: 
1684.  1685)  No  action  was  ever  taken  against 
Hill,  but  shortly  thereafter  Rellly  terminated 
Pasquale's  employment.  (Tr.  612:  1686.  1687) 

In  addition  to  his  written  report,  Pas- 
quale orally  Informed  Bellsle  and  Rosettl 
about  the  conduct  of  Hill  In  Warsaw.  Bellsle 
suggested  that  Pasquale  should  take  his  com- 
plaint to  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Rosettl  gave  Pasquale  the  telephone 
ntunber  of  the  Chief  Investigator  for  the 
Subcommittee.  Pasquale  did  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Subcommittee    (Tr.  641,  642) 

In  March  1963  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion made  one  of  its  regular  routine  lnsf)ec- 
tlons.  as  provided  in  Section  14  of  Executive 
Order  10450,  Into  the  manner  In  which  the 
security  program  was  being  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  State.  (Tr.  622)  As  wa* 
customary  Otepka  dealt  with  the  Inspector 
on  behalf  of  the  Department.  (Tr  622)  The 
inspector  brought  with  him  a  list  of  files 
that  he  wished  to  examine,  among  them 
being  the  file  In  the  William  Wleland  case  and 
the  flle  on  Elmer  Dewey  Hill.  The  Wieland 
case  was  selected  as  a  representative  security 
case,  and  Hill's  flle  was  examined  because 
he  had  taken  office  subsequent  to  the  last 
previous  inspection.  (Tr.  1293-1296;  622.  623) 
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In  connection  with  the  Hill  file  Otepka  ad- 
vised the  inspector  to  see  If  it  contained  any 
derogatory  Information.  The  Inspector  re- 
ported that  he  found  no  derogatory  informa- 
tion In  the  file.  Otepka  then  told  him  about 
the  Pasquale  report.  (Tr.  623:  1-297)  The  In- 
spector asked  Rellly  where  Pasquale's  report 
was  and  Rellly  responded  that  he  oould  not 
have  this  Information,  and  "warned  him  not 
to  get  Involved  In  the  Elmer  HUl  c4se".  (Tr. 
"  1297,  1298)  After  representations  were  made 
to  Rellly  by  the  Civil  Service  CommlEslon  the 
Inspector  was  given  the  Hill  file  b^t  It  still 
did  not  Include  the  derogatory  reaort.  (Tr. 
1298) 

EVEN  A  SECRETARY 

Late  In  March  1963,  while  Otepkafe  regular 
secretary  Mrs.  Powers  was  111.  Mrs.  Sfihmelzer, 
who  was  Mr.  Traband"s  secretary,  substituted 
for  her.  Otepka  noticed  that  Mrs.  Schmelzer 
was  "unduly  curious"  about  malerlal  In 
Otepka's  safe,  containing  the  securlfy  flies  of 
Harlan  Cleveland  and  Seymour  Jaaow.  (Tr. 
631.  632)  His  observation  of  Mrs.  Scimelzer's 
activities  caused  Otepka  "to  suBpe<»  by  this 
time  that  there  was  something  pecuBar  going 
on.  and  I  felt  that  she  possibly  was  s,  p.'irt  of 
a  group  In  my  office  that  had  been;asked  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  a  survelUabce  over 
me."  (Tr.  636)  Because  of  his  suspicions 
Otepka  had  the  combination  to  Jils  safe 
changed.  (Tr.  636)  Mrs.  Schmelzer  #as  later 
revealed  to  be  a  member  of  the  burn  "bag  s\ir- 
velllance  team  organized  by  Rellly  anfl  Bellsle. 
(Tr.  635) 

On  April  5,  1963  Otepka  was  Instructed  to 
confer,  and  he  did  confer  with  Leo  Harris,  a 
staff  assistant  to  the  Department's  Legal  Ad- 
visor, Abram  Chayes.  Mr.  Harris  wanted 
Otepka's  views  with  respect  to  the  pending 
attempt  by  a  former  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  had  been  removed  as  a  security 
risk,  to  gain  reinstatement.  The  discussion 
related  to  the  Department's  regulations  pre- 
cluding the  re-employment  of  any  person 
who  had  been  dismissed  as  a  security  rl«k 
as  a  result  of  adversary  proceedlngB  under 
Public  Law  733.  Mr.  Harris  told  Otepka  that 
Rellly  had  endorsed  a  proposed  change  in 
the  regulatons  which  would  permit  the  re- 
employment of  former  employees  Who  had 
been  dismissed  as  security  risks.  Harris  said 
that  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  re- 
employment of  John  Paton  Davies,  who  was 
precluded  from  re-employment  in  the  State 
Department  by  the  existing  regulations;  that 
Rellly  favored  the  proposed  change  which 
would  permit  the  re-employment  of  Davies. 
Otepka  said  he  was  opposed  to  aay  such 
change  In  the  regulations,  and  pointed  out 
that  Davies  had  been  dismissed  after  a  hear- 
ing before  a  Security  Hearing  Board,  that  the 
vote  of  the  Hearing  Board  was  Ave  to  noth- 
ing for  dismissal,  and  that  Secretary  Dulles 
had  concurred.  (Tr.  624-630;  1302-1305)  The 
case  of  John  Paton  Davies  had  been  eval- 
uated by  Otepka  in  1954.  and  it  was  his  find- 
ings which  had  resulted  In  the  dismissal  of 
Davies  as  a  security  risk.  (Tr.  374,  382)  It 
will  be  recalled  that  just  before  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rellly  in  April  1962.  Boswell  ob- 
tained the  security  file  of  John  Paton  Davies, 
and  worked  on  It  In  secrecy.  (Tt.  464) 
Otepka's  conversation  with  Mr.  Harris  in 
April  1963  suggested  to  Otepka  that  Rellly 
was  carrying  on  a  project  that  Boswell  had 
started.  (Tr.  464) 

In  April  1963  Otepka  and  his  secretary  Mrs. 
Powers  noticed  that  Otepka's  office  telephone 
"was  acting  In  a  very  peculiar  manner". 
Af  t«r  dialing,  the  phone  apf>eared  to  l>e  dead. 
On  other  occasions  a  loud  clattering  or  click- 
ing was  heard,  and  sometimes  audible  con- 
versations of  strangers  on  the  line  were  heard. 
A  member  of  the  Domestic  Security  Division, 
called  In  by  Otepka  to  listen,  immediately 
stated  "your  phone  is  bugged".  (Tr.  637)  A 
professional  engineer,  Stanley  Holden,  was 
then  called  In  to  check  the  telephone.  Mr. 
Holden  reported  that  the  telephone  appeared 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition,  but  gave  Otepka 
a    cautious    admonition    that    it    might    be 


tapped.  He  indicated  he  did  not  desire  to 
discuss  the  matter  further  because  of  a  pos- 
sible reprisal  against  him.  (Tr.  638)  Shortly 
after  this  conversation  between  Otepka  and 
Holden,  Rellly  appeared  In  Otepka's  office, 
said  he  heard  Otepka  had  been  having  trouble 
with  his  telephone,  and  remarked  that  he 
had  been  having  trouble  with  his  phone 
too.  (Tr.  638) 

On  May  14.  1963.  Stanley  Holden  told 
Otepka  that  the  room  which  he,  Otepka  oc- 
cupied contained  a  concealed  listening  device 
which  enabled  someone  at  a  remote  monitor- 
ing point  to  overhear  telephone  conversations 
as  well  as  other  conversations  In  the  room. 
He  said  the  installation  of  this  device  was 
ordered  by  Rellly  because  Rellly  was  person- 
hlly  embarrassed  by  Information  with  which 
he  was  confronted  In  his  appearances  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
that  Rellly  was  upset  about  Otepka's  testi- 
money  before  the  Subcommittee.  (Tr.  653, 
654)  Holden  said  that  the  monitoring  was 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  Elmer  Hill, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Technical  Services, 
and  that  the  operation  was  known  to  Rosettl. 
who.  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Domestic  Op- 
erations, was  Holden's  Immediate  superior. 
(Tr.  655)  Holden  added  that  Bellsle  had  en- 
listed Otepka's  assistant,  Frederick  Traband. 
to  keep  Bellsle  Informed  of  Otepka's  activities 
and  any  remarks  that  he  made  within  the 
hearing  of  Traband.  (Tr.  656)  At  about  this 
same  time  Otepka  received  8ln:iilar  informa- 
tion from  George  Pasquale  reiterating  that 
Pasquale  had  told  Otepka  before.  (Tr.  638, 
639;  627,  658)  On  several  occasions  during 
the  month  of  May,  Otepka  noticed  that 
strange  sounds  were  coming  from  his  tele- 
phone although  the  receiver  was  in  the 
cradle.  The  sounds  were  a  humming  noise, 
and  the  sound  of  voices — In  other  words  the 
telephone  was  broadcasting.  (Tr.  690,  691) 
Otepka  concluded  from  all  of  these  facts 
"that  there  was  an  organized  campaign  being 
directed  against  me.  either  to  purge  me  or 
to  embarrass  me  in  some  way  In  connection 
with  my  duties."  (Tr.  657) 

During  the  month  of  May  1963  Otepka 
clashed  with  Rellly  and  Bellsle  or  Traband  in 
connection  with  several  personnel  security 
cases. 

In  one  case  Otepka  and  Traband  inter- 
viewed a  prosjjectlve  appointee  concerning 
hla  alleged  Communist  activities,  and 
Otepka  recommended  against  his  employ- 
ment on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  security 
risk.  The  applicant  was  cleared  after  Otepka 
was  ousted.  (Tr.  691,  692;  1400)  Another  case 
Involved  a  prospective  appointee  to  the  staff 
of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
UrUte<l  Nations.  The  appointment  was 
pushed  by  an  assistant  to  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Otepka  Insisted  on  full  investigation  of  the 
Individual's  past  activities,  many  of  which 
were  a  matter  of  public  record  in  the  flies 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities; and  in  particular,  Otepka  urged  a 
full  Investigation  of  an  allegation  that  this 
man  was  Involved  in  running  arms  and  am- 
munition through  the  Congo  to  Angola  in 
support  of  rebels  who  were  seeking  to  drive 
the  Portuguese  from  Angola.  Otepka  was 
overruled  and  the  man  was  cleared  and  ap- 
pointed. (Tr.  693.  694;  1400-1403)  In  the 
third  case,  although  the  applicant  was  un- 
suitable, Traband  argued  that  Otepka 
"should  yield  to  reality  because  the  appli- 
cant had  strong  political  backing",  (Tr.  694. 
695)  that  It  was  Otepka's  "duty  to  accom- 
modate the  top".  (Tr.  1404)  The  applicant 
was  rejected  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  as 
unsuitable.  (Tr.  695)  A  fourth  case  Involved 
the  wife  of  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs.  The  wife  was  an  appli- 
cant for  an  Important  position  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research,  special- 
izing in  Par  Eastern  aff.ilrs.  (Tr.  695,  696) 
In  1954  Otepka  had  considered  the  case  of 
the  husband  and  recommended  that  he  be 
suspended  In  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. Otepka  based  his  recommendation  on 


the  applicant's  notorious  pro-communlgt 
record  on  Far  Eastern  matters  and  the  em- 
ployment of  him  and  his  wife  by  the  In- 
stitute  of  Paclflc  Relations,  an  organization 
which  had  been  cited  by  the  Senate  Intecna) 
Security  Subcommittee  as  a  group  controlled 
by  persons  with  Communist  background  and 
leanings.  The  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  concurred 
with  Otepka  in  1954.  but  they  were  over- 
ruled.  The  man  was  not  changed  or  sus- 
pended as  a  security  risk.  The  individual's 
wife,  who  was  In  the  Department  at  tte 
time,  and  whose  record  was  equally  bad. 
subsequently  left  the  Department  volun- 
turily  and  was  now.  In  May  19C3,  seeking  to 
return  as  an  Intelligence  specialist.  (Tr.  696) 
Otepka  objected  but  was  overruled  by  Be- 
llsle and  Rellly  and  the  lady  was  appointed 
(Tr.  697;   1409-1412) 

In  two  other  cases  .n  May  1963  BelUIe 
signed  security  clearances  for  two  appllcantB 
without  notice  to  Otepka.  and  without  any 
proper  Investigation.  Full  field  pre-appolnt- 
ment  investigations  for  all  applicants  and 
employees  of  the  State  Department  occupy- 
ing sensitive  positions  were  required  by  law 
In  the  abseuce  of  a  waiver  signed  by  the 
Secretary.  Belsle  had  granted  clearancee 
to  the  two  applicants  without  any  full  field 
investigations  or  waivers.  Having  obtained 
the  security  flies  of  the  two  applicants  and 
ascertained  these  facts,  Otepka  wrote  a  mem- 
orandum for  the  record  stating  that  he  would 
accept  no  responsibility  for  the  clearance 
of  the  two  persons  because  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  clearance  proc- 
esses. He  noted  that  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  the  regulations  had  not  been 
met.  Bellsle  responded  with  a  scrawled  note 
In  blue  crayon  demanding  the  flies.  The  note 
said  "give  them  to  me",  followed  by  several 
exclamation  points.  (Tr.  699;  700;  763-  1412- 
1415) 

REILLY    VERSUS    OrEPKA — BEFORE    A    SKNATI 
COMMriTEE 

On  April  25,  1963  Rellly  testified  again  be- 
fore the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
Returning  to  the  Department  late  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  Otepka's  office.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  upset.  He  told  Otepka  that  Sena- 
tor Dodd  "had  given  him  a  bad  time",  after 
he  had  testified  that  Otepka  h.-d  voluntarily 
disqualified  himself  from  further  participa- 
tion In  the  Wleland  case.  He  asked  Otepka 
if  he  could  confirm  to  Senator  Dodd  or  to 
the  Subcommittee  tliat  he  had  In  fact  with- 
drawn from  the  Wlelan-1  case.  Otepka  re- 
sponded that  If  called  as  a  witness  he  would 
testify  precisely  about  his  conversation  with 
Rellly  concerning  his  participation  In  the 
Wleland  case.  (Tr.  676)  Otepka  felt  It  was 
not  necessary  to  argue  the  matter  with  Rellly 
at  that  time,  since  he  believed  that  Rellly 
well  knew  when  he  testified  that  Otepka  had 
not  in  fact  withdrawn  from  the  Wleland  case, 
and  he  believed  further  "that  Mr.  Rellly  was 
a  very  devious  person  who  had  been  work- 
ing hard  to  discredit  mt  or  to  get  rid  of  me 
In  any  way  he  could,  and  I  felt  It  unwise 
and  very  foolish  to  conflde  in  him  that  I— 
what  I  was  going  to  say  in  the  event  I  was 
going  to  testify  before  that  Committee 
again."  (Tr.  676.677) 

Shortly  after  April  25,  1963  Mr.  Sourwlne 
permitted  Otepka  to  see  the  transcript  of 
RelUy's  testimony  of  that  dav.  At  this  time 
Sourwlne  told  Otepka  that  all  of  the  Senators 
who  participated  In  the  hearing  believed  that 
Otepka  had  told  the  truth,  that  he  was  a 
knowledgeable  security  officer  who  always  was 
properly  responsive  to  the  Subcommittees 
questions,  and  he  further  informed  Otepka 
that  Senator  Dodd,  who  had  interrogated 
Rellly  closely  and  at  length,  thought  mat 
Rellly  was  lying  and  was  being  evasive.  Sour- 
wlne said  that  Otepka  had  always  done  his 
best  to  protect  the  State  Department's  in- 
terests, had  made  no  criticism  of  his  su- 
periors, and  had  respected  the  oath  that  had 
been    administered    to   him.   Sourwlne   con- 
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eluded   In   effect   that   Otepka   "now   had   a 
problem".  (Tr.  677.6781 

Reading  the  transcript  of  April  25,  1963, 
Otepka  observed  that  Rellly  testified  that 
the  Division  of  Evaluations  had  been  operat- 
ing inefficiently  when  Rellly  got  to  the  State 
Department  and  that  Otepka  was  a  bottle- 
neck, that  Otepka  held  many  things  and  did 
not  delegate  enough  authority,  especially 
to  Traband.  No  such  complaint  had  ever 
been  made  to  Otepka  by  Rellly  or  Boswell. 
either  orally  or  In  writing.  (Tr.  678,  952.  953) 
Otepka  also  read  Rellly's  testimony,  in  which 
Rellly  swore  that  Otepka  had  voluntarily 
recused  himself  from  participation  In  the 
Wleland  case.  Rellly  also  assured  the  Sub- 
committee that  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  declined  to  prosecute 
Wleland  for  false  statements  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  State  Department's  evaluation 
of  the  case.  Otepka  knew  this  was  not  a  fact, 
and  it  subsequently  developed  that  Bellsle 
had  Robert  McCarthy  prepare  a  written 
clearance  predicated  on  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  not  to  prosecute.  (Tr. 
679) 

In  appearances  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  April  30.  1963  and  May  2i,  22  and  May  23, 
1963.  Rellly  at  one  time  or  another  repeated 
Ills  testimony  that  Otepka  had  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  the  Wleland  case. 

With  respect  to  the  appointments  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational   Organizations.    Rellly    testified 
that    Otepka    had    given    him    Information 
about  only  one  of  the  prospective  appointees. 
He  further   testified   he   had   not  seen   the 
Leonard    Boudln    letter    In    the    New    York 
Times,    discussing    the    matter    of    security 
clearances  for  the  staffs  of  International  Or- 
ganizations, until  Otepka  showed  it  to  him. 
(Tr.  680.  681;  145.  146;  209-215)  He  also  swore 
that  he.  Rellly,  had  obtained  and  given  to 
Otepka    the    draft    report    of    the    Advisory 
Committee,  which  reflected  the  Boudln  pro- 
posals. (Tr   682)  The  facts  were  that  Otepka 
had  not  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  Wle- 
land case,  that  he  had  specifically  and  In 
writing    directed    Rellly's   attention    to    the 
cases  of  three  prospective  appointees  to  the 
Advisory  Committee,  that  Rellly  had  received 
the  Boudln  article  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  sent  it  to  Otepka  with  a  covering 
memorandum,  and  that  Otepka  had  obtained 
the  draft  report  and  given  it  to  Rellly,  to- 
gether with  his  comments  on  the  contents  of 
the   report.    (Tr.    677;    682)    The    effect    of 
Rellly's  testimony  about  these  matters  was. 
first,  to  Justify  the  removal  of  Otepka  from 
the  Wleland    case,    and   second,   to   absolve 
Rellly  of  any  responsibility  for  questionable 
appointments  to  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
from   responsibility   for   failure   to   perceive 
the  similarity  between  the  recommendations 
In  the  Committee's  draft  report  and  the  pro- 
posals of  Leonard  Boudln.  It  was  Rellly's  duty 
to  correlate  the  Boudln  proposals  with  the 
recommendations  of   the   draft   report;    and 
having  failed  to  do  so.  he  attempted  to  pass 
the  matter  off  by  disclaiming  knowledge  of 
the  Boudln  letter  and  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility to  Otepka.  By  claiming  that  he  had 
submitted    the    draft   report   to   Otepka    he 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  he  had 
performed    his    duty,    by    alerting    Otepka; 
whereas   in   fact  Otepka   had   alerted    him. 
(See  Tr.  289) 

In  his  testimony  of  May  21.  1963  Rellly  said 
that  Otepka  had  submitted  a  memorandum 
making  recorrunendatlons  for  short-form  re- 
porting on  applicants,  that  these  recom- 
mendations had  been  put  into  effect,  and 
that  Otepka  had  then  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  objecting  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  he  himself  had  recom- 
mended. (Tr.  147;  727-733;  225-235:  271- 
279)  The  fact  was  that  Otepka  had  rec- 
ommended short-form  reports  on  clerical 
applicants  alone,  but  that  Rellly  had  or- 
dered short-form  reports  on  all  non-deroga- 


tory cases  of  State  Department  applicants, 
a  procedure  which  in  effect  turned  investi- 
gators into  evaluators.  (Tr.  728,  729;  231) 
When  this  procedure  came  under  attack  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  as  one  in- 
volving bad  security,  Rellly  by  his  testimony 
attempted  "to  convey  the  impression  that 
what  he  had  done  was  precisely  what  Mr. 
Otepka  had  recommended  and  therefore,  that 
since  he  had  depended  upon  Mr.  Otepka, 
Mr.  Otepka  was  at  fault."  (Tr.  234)  In  con- 
nection with  what  he  described  as  Otepka's 
"recanting"  of  his  memorandum  on  short- 
form  reporting.  Rellly  testifled  further  on 
May  21,  1963  that  Otepka  struck  him  as 
mentally  unbalanced  and  emotionally  over- 
wrought. (Tr.  147-150) 

Following  Rellly's  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  May  23,  1963,  Mr.  Sour- 
wlne, Chief  Counsel  for  the  Subcommittee, 
communicated  with  Otepka  and  asked  Otep- 
ka to  come  to  see  him  at  his  office.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Otepka  took  place 
after  Otepka's  normal  working  hours  but 
there  was  nothing  clandestine  or  secretive 
about  It;  In  fact  during  that  same  period 
of  time  Mr.  Sourwlne  and  members  of  his 
staff  were  Interviewing  other  State  Depart- 
ment employees  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Department.' (Tr.  159-161;  705)  The  interview 
with  Otepka  was  In  accordance  with  the 
.Subcommittee's  usual  practice  In  preparing 
for  hearings.  (Tr.  162) 

PUT   UP   OR    SHUT   UP 

In  his  interview  with  Otepka  shortly  after 
May  23,  Chief  Counsel  Sourwlne  pointed  out 
to  him  that  there  had  been  sharp  conflicts 
between    Otepka's    testimony    and    that    of 
Rellly.  He  mentioned  the  conflict  with  re- 
spect to  the  information  Otepka  had  given 
Rellly  about  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International   Organizations, 
and  showed  Otepka  marked  transcripts  re- 
flecting other   instances   of   conflict  or   ap- 
parent conflict.  "And  I  told  him  that — I  for- 
get whether  I  wanted  him  to,  or  the  Com- 
mitted wanted  him  to,  but  I  was  attempting 
to  convey  to  him  that  it  was  up  to  him  to 
put  up  or  shut  up — his  boss  in  effect  had 
called  him  a  liar,  and  if  he  had  any  evidence 
to  support  what  he  had  told  us,  I  wanted 
him  to  bring  the  evidence  in  and  put  it  in 
the  record."   (Tr.   164)    Otepka  said  he  was 
sure  he  could  support  every  bit  of  tefetimony 
he  had  given,  and  that  he  would  attempt  to 
produce  the  evidence  to  support  it.  Sourwlne 
gave  him  copies  of  the  transcript  and  had 
them  marked  to  Indicate  the  conflicts,  and 
told  him  to  traverse  all  of  those  points,  be 
ready  to  testify  further  with  respect  to  all   of 
those  points  when  he  was  called  back  to  the 
Stand.  (Tr.  165;  706)  As  a  reBuIt  Otepka  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  with  respect  to  Rellly's 
testimony,    giving    Otepka's    comments    and 
Indicating  the  errors  in  Rellly's  testimony. 
The  statements  In  the  memorandxmi   were 
supplemented  by  several  documents  support- 
ing the  testimony  Otepka  had  already  given. 
The    memorandum    and    documents    were 
turned  over  to  Chief  Counsel  Sourwlne  by 
Otepka.    (Tr.    165;    710-712.   Appellant's  Ex- 
hibit  A)    The   memorandum    was   keyed   to 
the  transcript  of  Rellly's  testimony,  that  is, 
the   comments    in    the   memorandum    were 
keyed  to  specific  pages  of  the  transcript  of 
Rellly's    testimony,    and    traversed    Rellly's 
testimony  on  the  points  In  dispute.  (Tr.  169; 
712) 

According  to  the  letter  of  charges  (Appeal 
Document  No.  1,  page  2)  the  typewriter  rib- 
bon used  in  producing  Otepka's  memoran- 
dum concerning  Rellly's  testimony  was  re- 
trieved from  Otepka's  burn  bag  by  the  burn 
bag  surveillance  team  on  May  29.  1963.  The 
letter  recites  that  the  ribbon  was  read  "and 
the  contents  were  reproduced"  as  Exhibit  B 
to  the  charges.  Exhibit  B  to  the  ch.irges  Is  In 
fact  the  Department's  own  garbled  version 


of    the    memorandum    which    Otepka    sub- 
mitted to  Chief  Counsel  Sourwlne.  (Tr.  714) 

CHARGE    NO.  1 

Attached  to  Otepka's  memorandum  com- 
menting on  and  rebutting  Rellly's  testimony 
was  a  5-page  memorandum  dated  September 
10,  1962  from  Otepka  to  Rellly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Arthur  Larson. 
Lawrence  Finkelsteln,  Marshall  D.  Shulman. 
Andrew  Cordler,  Ernest  Gross,  Harding  Ban- 
croft, Sol  Linowitz."  Tills  memorandum, 
which  is  State  Department  Exhibit  7.  is  the 
basis  of  Charge  One  against  Otepka.  It  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  most  important  conflict 
between  the  testimony  of  Rellly  and  that  of 
Otepka.  Specifically,  it  demonstrated  that  on 
September  10.  1962  Rellly  had  received  In 
writing  from  Otepka  information  about  the 
eight  individuals  named  in  the  memoran- 
dum, who  were  prospective  appointees  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations  staffing  and  for  whom  emer- 
gency clearances  were  desired  by  Harlan 
Cleveland.  Rellly  had  testifled  that  Otepka 
had  alerted  him  to  the  case  of  only  one  of  the 
eight  individuals.  (Tr.  170;  716)  Also  at- 
tached to  Otepka's  memorandum  on  Rellly's 
testimony  was  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
dated  September  17.  1962.  from  Rellly  to 
George  M.  Czayo,  entitled  "Processing  of 
Appwlntments  of  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Organization 
Staffing".  This  memorandum,  State  Depart- 
ment Exhibit  8,  is  the  basis  of  Charge  Two 
against  Otepka.  It  too  was  directly  relevant 
to  the  issue  t>elng  explored  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  conflict  between 
Rellly  and  Otepka.  It  demonstrated  that 
Rellly  not  only  had  received  and  understood 
the  information  from  Otepka  about  the  ques- 
tions raised  with  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organization  Staffing,  but  that  Rellly  had 
dealt  with  the  matter  himself,  by  sending  a 
memorandum  concerning  it  to  Mr.  Czayo. 
(Tr.  171;  715.  716)  The  quesUon  of  how  many 
individuals  on  the  list  had  been  brought  to 
Rellly's  attention  by  Otepka  was  an  Im- 
portant and  material  matter  pending  before 
the  SutKJommittee.  (Tr.  171-172) 

Although  the  memorsmdum  of  September 
10,  1962.  State  Department  Ex.  7.  and  the 
memorandum  of  September  17,  1962,  State 
Department  Ex.  8,  were  classifled  "Confiden- 
tial" the  members  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  and  Its  chief  counsel  had  been 
granted  clearances  for  access  to  classifled  in- 
formation wlUch  entitled  them  to  receive 
such  documents.  (Tr.  723-727:  173) 

The  memoranda  of  September  10,  1962  and 
September  17.  1962.  (State  Dept.  Exhibits  7 
and  8)  contain  no  Investigative  data.  The 
only  substantive  data  contained  in  the  mem- 
orandum of  September  10  (State  Department 
Ex.  7)  consists  of  references  to  certain  mat- 
ters which  had  been  mentioned  In  published 
reports  or  hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  or  which  were  other- 
wise In  the  public  domain,  or  available  to  the 
Subcommittee.  (App.  File.  Doc.  No.  10,  P.  4; 
Tr.  333;  78  et  seq.;  117,  118)  The  memoran- 
dum of  September  17,  1962  (State  Dept  Ex- 
hibit 8)  contains  no  substantive  data  what- 
ever with  respect  to  the  prospective  ap- 
pointees but  relates  for  the  most  part  to  the 
procedural  steps  involved  in  their  clearance. 
(App.  PUe,  Doc.  10.  P.  4;  Tr.  333:  94  et  seq.: 
118-Aetseq.) 

Also  attached  to  Otepka's  memorandum  on 
the  Rellly  testimony  was  a  copy  of  a  long- 
form  report  dated  May  21,  1960,  on  one  Joan 
Mae  Pogltanz.  an  applicant  for  a  clencal  po- 
sition in  the  Department  of  State.  This  docu- 
ment. State  Department  Exhibit  9  1?  the 
basis  of  charge  No.  Three  against  Otepka  It 
wa«  directly  relevant  to  the  conflict  between 
Otepka  and  Rellly  with  respect  to  Otepka's 
recommendations  for  short-form  reporting. 
On  October  29,  1962  Otepka  had  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  Rellly  expressing  the  view 
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that  In  cases  of  appllcanta  for  clerical  posi- 
tions, such  as  young  ladles  fresh  out  of  high 
school  who  had  no  employment  history  and 
Whose  backgrounds  were  Impeccable,  long- 
form  repKDrtlng  was  unnecessary  and  a  waste 
of  time.  Otepka  had  given  RelUy  the  lengthy 
Pogltnnz  report  as  a  "horrible  example"  of  a 
long-form  report,  Illustrating  what  he  was 
tallclng  about  In  his  memorandum  Never- 
theless, over  Oteplca's  objections.  RelUy  or- 
dered that  short- form  reporting  be  adopted 
for  all  non-derogatory  cases.  Including  the 
cases  of  officer  applicants.  Thereafter  Rellly 
had  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  that 
his  order  had  only  carried  out  Otepka's  rec- 
ommendation and  that  Ot«pka  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  had  repudi- 
ated his  own  memorandum  to  Rellly.  (Tr. 
226-234:  860-883;  727-741)  In  an  attempt  to 
support  his  testimony  Rellly  produced  and 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  a  copy  of  Otep- 
ka's  memorandum  to  him  dated  October  29. 
1962.  (Tr.  230)  The  Fogltanz  report,  which 
Otepka  had  given  to  Rellly  with  this  memo- 
randum, demonstrated  exactly  what  Otepka 
was  talking  about  In  the  memorandum,  and 
confirmed  Otepka's  statement  that  RelUy 
knew  perfectly  well  what  Otepka's  recom- 
mendation had  been.  (Tr.  740) 

In  his  memorandum  preF»ared  for  Mr.  Sour- 
wlne and  the  Subcommittee  Otepka  com- 
mented at  some  length  on  RelUy's  testimony 
about  short-form  reporting  and  Otepka's 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  subject.  (Tr. 
735-750;   275-278;   Appellant's  Exhibit  A) 

In  addition  to  the  two  documents  relating 
to  ReUly's  testimony  concerning  the  person- 
nel of  the  Committee  on  Staffing  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  and  the  Poglt»nz  re- 
port relating  to  his  testimony  on  short-form 
reporting.  Otepka  attached  to  his  memoran- 
dum various  papers  and  documents  th*t  were 
relevant  to  other  questions  which  wer«  pend- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  and  concerning 
which  Rellly  had  testified.  Otepka's  memo- 
randum also  discussed  these  questions.  (Tr. 
172.  173;  Appellant's  Exhibit  A) 

The  documents  produced  by  Otepka,  and 
specifically  the  documents  referred  to  In 
charges  1.  3  and  3,  were  directly  rtlevant 
to  questions  posed  to  Otepka  by  th*  Sub- 
committee. Had  he  failed  to  produce  those 
documents,  and  particularly  had  he  failed 
to  produce  the  documents  referred  to  In 
charges  1.  2  and  3,  he  would  have  failed  to 
respond  fully  to  the  questions  posed  by  the 
Subcommittee.  (Tr.  194)  Furthermore,  docu- 
ments containing  similar  loformatlori  had 
In  the  past  been  furnished  to  Congreeslonal 
Committees,  and  nothing  had  "been  said 
about  the  Truman  order  [  Directive  of 
March  13.  19481  preventing  it."  (Tr.  248.  243) 

The  Investigation  by  the  Senate  iBternal 
Security  Sut>commltee.  In  which  Otepka  and 
Rellly  were  involved,  was  an  lnvest%atlon 
of  security  practices  at  the  Dep>artn»ent  of 
State.  (Tr.  141,  142)  The  SubcommltWe  was 
"trying  to  get  at  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  security  situation  In  the  Department" 
(Tr.  245)  As  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee Mr.  Sourwlne  was  responsible  for  pre- 
paring for  the  hearings  by  Interviewing  wit- 
nesses, arranging  for  their  appearance,  con- 
ducting the  basic  examination  of  witnesses 
before  the  Committee,  and  doing  any  neces- 
5«u-y  research.  (Tr  139-141)  In  all  of  his 
dealings  with  Otepka.  Mr  Sourwlne  acted 
pursuant  to  these  responsibilities.  In  his 
official  capacity  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 
(Tr.  164) 

Any  request  that  he  made  of  Otepka  was 
a  request  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. (Tr  173)  Moreover,  everything  said 
and  done  by  Otepka  was  in  response  to  such 
req'aests.  (Tr.  173)  He  was  not  a  volunteer 
witness,  but  one  whose  api>earance  had  been 
requested  by  the  Subcommittee,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Suboonunlttee  and  who  had  teatlfled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department.  (Tr   303) 


THE  MUTUAL  PROTECTION  SOCnCTY 

Otepka  did  not  take  the  matter  of  RelUy's 
false  and  misleading  testimony  up  with  his 
superiors,  before  submitting  his  memoran- 
dum and  the  attached  documents  to  the 
Subcommittee.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
known  to  him  he  reasonably  believed  that  for 
many  months  his  superiors  had  engaged  In 
or  approved  a  campaign  to  harass,  frustrate 
and  discourage  him  so  that  he  would  aban- 
don his  key  Job  In  the  Department's  Office  of 
Security.  Taking  the  matter  up  through  the 
chain  of  command  would  have  required  him 
to  confide  in  some  of  the  very  superiors  whom 
he  believed  to  be  engaged  In  the  efforts  to 
purge  him  from  the  Department.  He  knew 
from  his  long  experience  that  employees  of 
the  Department  who  reported  on  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  superior  through  the  chain  of  com- 
mand were  often  pilloried  while  those  guilty 
Of  misconduct  were  protected.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, based  upon  his  experience,  there  "was 
a  mutual  protective  society  amongst  those 
whose  advice  I  might  have  sought."  (Tr.  682- 
686;    1495-1502) 

In  making  his  decision  to  submit  Informa- 
tion and  documents  to  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  Otepka  took  into  account  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  government  service  which 
Is  set  out  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  175,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  July  11. 
1958.  This  Code  of  Ethics  Includes  a  state- 
ment that  every  government  employee 
should  put  loyalty  to  country  and  to  the 
highest  moral  principles  above  loyalty  to  any 
party,  person  or  government  department.  The 
Ck)de  was  supported  In  the  Senate  by  the 
then  Majority  Leader  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who  sp>oke  In  favor  of  It.  A  copy  of  the 
Code  was  received  by  Otepka  as  an  attach- 
ment to  a  State  Department  circular  ad- 
dressed to  aU  department  employees.  (Tr. 
752) 

In  his  deliberations  about  what  he  should 
do  with  respect  to  RelUy's  testimony  and  the 
Subcommittee's  requests  for  Information 
Otepka  also  gave  consideration  to  the  pro- 
vision of  5  US  Code,  Sec.  652(d)  that  "the 
right  of  persons  employed  In  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  SUtes,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  to  petition  Congress  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  or  to  furnish  information  to 
either  House  of  Congress  or  to  any  com- 
mittee or  member  thereof  shall  not  be  denied 
or  Interfered  with."  (Tr.  752.  753) 

In  determining  upon  his  course  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Subcommittees  request 
for  Information,  Otepka  also  considered  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  his  submission 
of  this  Information  would  contravene  what 
he  knew  or  believed  to  be  the  accepted  stand- 
ard of  conduct  for  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  (Tr.  753)  He  considered  his 
proposed  or  contemplated  course  of  conduct 
against  the  pattern  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  established  by  the  conduct  of  State  De- 
partment officers  and  employees  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Department  He  "was 
familiar  with  many  such  cases,  and  (he) 
gave  consideration  to  the  conduct  of  those 
persons  with  which  [he]  was  familiar  and 
I  he  I  noted  that  their  conduct  was  excused" 
Among  these  cases  In  which  infractions  of 
regulations  or  other  misconduct  were  ap- 
proved or  condoned  by  the  Department  were 
the  following: 

THS    SOKOm    BACKCIOT7ND 

1.  The  case  of  John  Stewart  Service 
(supra)  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  furnished  eighteen  docu- 
ments, some  of  them  classified  "Secret",  to 
Philip  Jaffe.  the  publisher  of  Amerasla  Maga- 
zine, a  person  on  whom  there  was  a  consider- 
able record  of  Communist  activities  and 
affiliations   Service  was  honorably  retired 

2.  The  case  of  Elmer  Dewey  HIU  (supra) 
whoee  misconduct  In  Warsaw  was  condoned 
and  covered  up  by  Rellly 

3  The  case  of  William  WIeland  (supra) 
whose  misconduct  by  way  of  false  statements. 


misrepresentations  and  concealment  of  In- 
formutlon  was  condoned  by  the  Department. 

4.  The  case  of  Charles  Lyons  (supra)  who 
as  a  security  officer  In  Athens,  Greece,  had 
failed  to  rep>ort  a  large  number  of  security 
violations  but  who  nevertheless  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations. 

5  The  case  of  the  Presidential  nominee 
(supra)  who  had  publicly  assaulted  his  wife 
and  strewed  her  clothing  on  the  lawn,  over 
the  shrubbery  and  In  the  street. 

6.  The  case  of  Irving  Swerdlow  (supra) 
who  had  been  dismissed  as  a  security  risk 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  but  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

7.  The  case  of  the  Foreign  Service  Officer 
(supra)  who,  while  stationed  In  Mexico  City 
and  again  while  on  duty  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, had  been  ^Ity  of  serious  sexual  mis- 
conduct, including  a  Ualfon  with  the  wife  of 
the  Ambassador  of  another  nation,  but  whose 
conduct  had  been  condoned. 

8.  The  case  of  Robert  McCarthy  (supra) 
who  had  withheld  information  from  his  re- 
ports to  his  superiors  concerning  the  loss  of 
classified  documents  by  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Caracas,  but  who  became  a 
trusted  lieutenant  of  John  F.  Rellly. 

9.  The  case  of  Seymour  Janow  (supra)  who 
was  apfKJlnted  to  high  office  without  resolu- 
tion of  allegations  that  he  had  been  Involved 
In  an  Illegal  conflict  of  Interest. 

10  The  case  of  the  security  officer  stationed 
In  Moscow  who  was  enticed  to  her  apart- 
ment by  a  Russian  woman.  The  woman 
turned  out  to  be  a  KOB  agent.  Using  con- 
cealed cameras,  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  pho- 
tographed the  security  officer  and  his  Soviet 
companion,  in  bed,  both  being  In  the  nude 
The  security  officer  was  then  confronted  with 
the  photographs  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
Induce  him  to  spy  for  the  Soviets.  He  re- 
buffed the  attempt  and  reported  his  miscon- 
duct to  his  superiors.  Although  he  had  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  most  elemental  recruit- 
ment tactics,  known  to  even  the  greenest 
novice,  he  was  not  disciplined.  (Tr.  754.  755) 

11.  The  case  of  a  security  officer  stationed 
in  an  eastern  European  country.  He  was 
married  to  an  American,  who  accompanied 
him.  He  gave  lectures  to  his  associates.  In- 
structing them  to  avoid  any  personal  re- 
lations with  foreign  nationals.  Nevertheless 
he  openly  consorted  with  a  local  woman  HU 
conduct  was  observed  by  his  associates  and 
reported  to  superiors.  Subsequently  when 
h.s  wife  divorced  him  for  his  misconduct  he 
requested  the  Departments  permission  to 
marry  his  alien  paramour  and  permission  was 
granted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
was  Information  Indicating  that  the  woman 
was  a  foreign  agent.  He  was  not  disciplined, 
but  continued  as  a  security  officer.  (Tr.  755. 
766) 

12.  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
formerly  a  security  officer,  who  owned  two 
automobUes  when  he  was  transferred  to 
a  new  post.  Although  entitled  to  have  only 
one  automobile  shipped  at  government  ex- 
pense, he  had  the  second  automobile  con- 
cealed In  a  lift  van  and  represented  It  as 
household  furnishings  on  the  Invoice.  His 
case  was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  prosecution  for  fraud,  but  there 
was  no  prosecution  and  he  was  not  disci- 
plined, except  that  he  was  required  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  the  second  automobile. 
(Tr.  756.  757) 

13  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
who  admitted  to  the  security  officers  of  the 
Department  and  to  the  Department's  medi- 
cal authorities  that  he  had  engaged  In  homo- 
sexual acts  Tlie  Department's  medical  of- 
ficers found  him  unfit  to  serve  abroad  be- 
cause In  their  professional  Judgment  his 
homosexual  tendencies  made  him  a  poten- 
tial security  risk.  He  was  not  disciplined, 
but    again    sent    abroad    and    assigned    to    a 
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critical  post  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.   (Tr. 
767) 

14.  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
who,  on  his  application  form  and  In  inter- 
views with  Department  personnel,  concealed 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  Is  still  employed  In  the 
State  Department    (Tr.  757) 

15.  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
stationed  In  an  eastern  Europvean  poet  who 
admitted  homosexual  tendencies  and  other 
personal  misconduct  but  was  given  respon- 
sibility for  supervising  Marine  guard  person- 
nel and  protecting  all  safe  combinations  at 
the  American  Embassy.  His  negligence  per- 
mitted foreign  agents  to  have  access  to  clas- 
sified reports  at  the  Embassy.  He  received 
normal  promotions  In  the  Foreign  Service 
and  Is  still  In  the  Department.   (Tr.  758) 

16.  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  on 
duty  In  the  Department  who  borrowed  money 
from  the  State  Department  Credit  Union  and 
forged  the  endorsement  of  a  fellow  employee. 
B  lady,  to  his  application  for  the  loan.  This 
Individual  was  given  an  Important  assign- 
ment In  the  White  House.  (Tr.  758,  759) 

17.  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
who.  while  stationed  In  an  eastern  European 
country,  fathered  a  child  out  of  wedlock  by 
a  national  In  that  country.  Boswell.  who  was 
then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security,  se- 
lected this  man  to  be  a  security  officer  at  a 
far  eastern  post.  (Tr.  759) 

18.  The  case  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
who  sexually  violated  his  own  daughter  but 
was  never  disciplined,  and  In  fact  was  later 
designated  as  a  part-time  security  officer  at 
a  post  which  did  not  have  a  full-time  profes- 
sional security  man.  (Tr.  759) 

AU  of  the  foregoing  cases  were  within  the 
personal  kivDwledge  of  Otepka  and  they  all 
occurred  In  recent  years,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  Otepka's  difficulties  with  ReUly  (Tr.  760) 
Otepka  was  familiar  with  many  other  cases 
of  a  similar  nature,  In  which  the  conduct  of 
State  Department  employees  had  not  resulted 
In  disciplinary  action.  (TY  760)  These  cases 
established  a  pattern  and  standard  of  con- 
duct ufwn  which  Otepka  was  entitled  to  base 
his  conclusion  that  his  action  In  furnishing 
Information  and  dociunentatlon  to  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  was  not 
a  breach  of  the  standard  of  conduct  expected 
of  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State. 

OTEPKA     CAN'T    BE    BOUGHT 

Otepka  requested  John  R.  Norpel.  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff,  and  a  former  FBI  Inspector, 
to  (;omplle  pertinent  data  for  use  by  Otepka 
In  substantiating  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  Norpel  reported  to  Otepka 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  assignment  to 
Rosettl.  who  In  turn  had  reported  It  to  Rellly. 
and  that  thereafter  RelUy  had  told  Norpel 
"Otepka  Is  a  nut — I  came  here  to  do  a  Job 
and  I  am  going  to  do  It."  (Tr.  686.  687)  Later. 
In  a  conversation  between  Norpel.  Robert 
McCarthy  and  Roeettl,  McCarthy  asked  Nor- 
pel "why  Is  Otepka  fighting,  what  Is  his 
price  to  quit?  Every  man  has  a  price."  Nor- 
pel replied  that  no  one  could  buy  Otepka  for 
any  price  and  that  his  reason  for  fighting 
was  to  remedy  wrongs  and  to  uphold  his 
principles.  (Tr,  687) 

Early  In  June  1963  ReUly  again  evinced 
an  Interest  In  Otepka's  activity  with  respect 
to  Harlan  Cleveland,  by  sending  Otepka  a 
memorandum  concerning  Cleveland's  secu- 
rity file  and  stating  that  Otepka  had  taken 
no  closing  action  on  Cleveland's  security 
Clearance.  RelUy  also  stated  that  Otepka  had 
not  answered  Bellsle's  memorandum  to 
Otepka  dated  January  15.  1963.  on  the  Cleve- 
land case  Rellly  accused  Otepka  of  dilatory 
tactics.  Otepka  replied  with  documentation 
proving  that  he  had  answered  Bellsle's 
memorandum  within  seven  days,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  Cleveland  had  been  cleared 
by  Secretary  Rusk  on  August  11.  1961,  there- 
by closing  the  case  Otepka  added  that  If 
RelUy  wanted  to  know  why  he.  Otepka.  as 


the  Chief  Evaluator.  had  Cleveland^'  security 
file  In  his  possession  he  would  be  happy  to 
explain  It  to  RelUy  Rellly  did  not  ask  for  the 
explanation.  (Tr  '762.  763) 

On  June  35,  19^.  Otepka  observed  that  one 
of  his  subordinates,  Joseph  Sabln,  had  put 
aside  certain  work  that  Otepka  had  SLSslgned 
to  him,  to  be  handled  on  a  priority  basis,  and 
was  working  on  the  security  file  on  Seymour 
Janow.  The  next  day,  noticing  that  Sabln 
again  was  working  on  the  Janow  file.  Otepka 
asked  what  It  was  that  he  was  evaltiatlng  In 
that  case.  Sabln  replied  that  he  had  been  In- 
structed by  Rellly  to  prepare  a  chronology  of 
certain  events  In  the  case  Otepka  noticed 
that  Sabln  had  such  a  chronology  on  his 
deck.  Otepka  took  the  chronologr  and  the  file 
to  his  desk,  where  he  saw  that  one  Item  In 
the  chronology  made  a  false  reference  to 
Otepka.  Otepka  handed  the  chronology  to  his 
secretary  and  asked  her  to  make  a  copy  of  It 
for  him.  Shortly  thereafter  Rellly  burst  Into 
Otepka's  office  and  shouted  to  him  "when  I 
assign  a  case  to  a  member  of  your  staff.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  interfere."  He  accused 
Otepka  of  taking  the  chronology  from  the 
Janow  file  and  asked  If  Otepka  had  It  In 
his  fKDssesslon.  When  Otepka  acknowledged 
that  he  had  It  RelUy  demanded  that  he  give 
It  to  RelUy  Immediately.  Otepka  compiled. 
Rellly  then  asked  how  many  copies  of  It  he 
had  reproduced  Otepka  said  he  had  not  re- 
produced any  but  had  Intended  to  do  so. 
RelUy  took  the  file  and  the  chronology  and 
left  Otepka's  office.  Within  a  few  minutes  two 
porters  came  to  Otepka's  office  and  removed 
Otepka's  thermofax  machine.  One  of  them 
told  Otepka  that  he  was  removing  the 
machine  on  RelUy's  Instructions.  (Tr.  764- 
767) 

On  two  occasions  during  May  and  June 
1963  Otepka  asked  Traband  whether  he. 
Traband.  was  keeping  Otepka  under  sur- 
veillance. On  the  first  oxaslon.  In  May.  Tra- 
band denied  that  he  had  Otepka  under  sur- 
veillance and  this  ended  the  matter.  On  the 
second  occasion.  In  June  1963.  Traband  ac- 
companied his  denial  with  an  angry  outburst 
to  the  effect  that  Otepka  had  no  right  to 
question  his  Integrity.  It  subsequently  ap- 
peared that  Traband  was  In  fact  acting  at 
that  time  as  a  memt>er  of  RelUy's  burn  bag 
surveillance  team.   (Tr    768-771)  ^-.^^ 

THE    NrW    DETAIL 

On  the  morning  of  June  27.  1963  RelUy 
sent  for  Otepka  and  In  the  presence  of 
Bellsle  handed  Otepka  a  memorandum  (Ap- 
pellant's Exhibit  6.  Tr.  771-773,  774-776) 
stating  in  part: 

"Effective  Immediately  I  am  temporarily 
detailing  you  to  devote  your  full  time  and 
attention  to  preparing  guidelines  for  evalua- 
tors  and  developing  recommendations  to  me 
relative  to  updating  and  reviewing  the  Office 
of  Security  Handbook.  During  the  course  of 
this  temporary  detail,  you  are  relieved  of 
your  present  official  responsibilities.  You  will, 
for  the  duration  of  this  assignment,  occupy 
room  38A05.  Such  stenographic  and  or  typing 
assistance  as  you  will  require  to  carry  out 
these  assignments  will  be  made  available  as 
you  make  such  needs  known  to  Mrs.  Catuccl 
or   Mrs.   Mitchell." 

At  the  same  time  RelUy  announced  to  the 
Division  of  E^valuatlons  In  another  memoran- 
dum that  Bellsle  would  take  over  Otepka's 
duties  as  Chief  of  the  Division.  (Tr.  776,  Ap- 
pellants Exhibit  T)  After  handing  Otepka 
the  memorandum  relieving  him  of  his  duties 
Rellly  and  Bellsle  accompanied  Otepka  back 
to  Otepka's  office.  When  they  arrived  at 
Otepka's  office  five  security  officers  at  once 
followed,  obviously  by  pre-arrangement. 
TTiese  officers,  all  members  of  Rosettl's  staff, 
were  Rosettl  himself,  Robert  McCarthy.  Rus- 
sell Waller.  Joseph  McNulty  and  Frank 
Macak.  RelUy  a.sked  for  the  combinations  to 
all  of  Otepka's  safes  and  when  they  were 
pnxluced  the  five  security  officers  proceeded 
to  change  all  the  combinations  of  the  safes 
and  file  cabinets  and  to  close  and  lock  them. 


(Tr.  776)  This  operation,  which  took  place 
In  view  of  Otepka's  subordinates,  was  super- 
vised by  ReiUy  and  Bellsle  While  it  was 
going  on  Otepka  sat  at  his  desk  For  a  while 
RelUy  stood  guard  over  Otepka,  then  he 
motioned  to  Rosettl  to  take  his  place  and 
Rosettl  did  so.  ( Tr  777)  Finally  Otepka  told 
Rosettl  that  If  he  had  no  objeclon  Otepka 
was  going  to  lunch.  Rosettl  said  he  had  no 
objection  and  Otepka  went.  (Tr.  777) 

Returning  from  lunch  Otepka  found  his 
secretary.  Mrs.  Powers,  in  tears.  She  informed 
Otepka  "that  ReiUy  had  called  her  In  and 
handed  her  a  memorandum  notifying  her 
that  she  was  being  transferred  to  the  Wash- 
ington Field  Office  where  she  would  be  tran- 
scribing from  dictaphone  cyUnders.  This  was 
a  low-level  clerical  Job  far  beneath  her  cap- 
abilities. (Tr  777,  778)  Otepka  also  learned 
that  Norpel  and  Hughe.s,  two  of  his  asso- 
ciates, had  been  detailed  by  RelUy  from  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  to  the  Investigations 
Division  located  in  another  building.  RelUy 
Informed  them  that  they  would  be  assigned 
to  investigative  duties.    (Tr.  7781. 

.\fter  learning  of  the  re-assignment  of 
Mrs.  Powers,  Norpel  and  Hughes.  Otepka 
went  to  RelUy's  office  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. He  found  Bellsle  with  ReiUy.  Rellly 
at  first  refused  to  give  any  explanation  but 
finally  said  something  to  the  efJect  that  when 
he  first  came  on  board  he  had  emphasized 
to  Otepka  "the  need  for  Institutional  loy- 
alty". (Tr.  778,  779)  Otepka  replied  that  he 
recalled  no  such  lecture  but  he  wanted  ReUly 
to  know  that  he  never  had  and  never  would 
subordinate  loyalty  to  his  principles  and  to 
his  country  to  loyalty  to  any  institution 
(Tr.  778,  779)  Otepka  then  asked  whether  he 
were  to  be  permitted  access  to  classified  In- 
formation. ReiUy  said  the  nature  of  Otepka's 
Job  did  not  require  such  access.  Otepka  asked 
If  RelUy  was  terminating  his  security  clear- 
ance— -which  would  have  required  a  hear- 
ing— and  Rellly  said  no.  repeating  the  word 
"no"  several  times.  (Tr.  779)  Otepka  said 
there  were  materials  In  his  office  that  would 
t>e  relevant  to  his  work  on  the  handbook. 
ReUly  replied  that  Bellsle  would  accompany 
Otepka  to  his  office  and  assist  him  In  Identi- 
fying the  material  that  he  could  use.  (Tr. 
780)  Bellsle  did  accompany  Otepka  to  his 
office  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  In  go- 
ing over  Otepka  s  material  and  deciding  what 
Otepka  could  keep.  On  the  following  day 
Bellsle  announced  that  ReiUy  was  leaving  on 
a  vacation,  that  he,  Bellsle,  would  be  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Security  and  that 
he  was  designating  another  man.  Raymond 
Laugel.  to  sit  with  Otepka  during  the  screen- 
ing of  Otepka's  material  Mrs.  Powers.  Otep- 
ka's secretary,  also  assisted  in  this  work,  until 
Bellsle  came  In  and  told  her  to  "pick  up  your 
things   and   get   out"    (Tr.   781-783) 

Otepka's  safes  contained  many  unique  and 
valuable  records  and  files  containing  person- 
nel security  data  and  Information.  These 
records  had  been  collected  and  preserved  by 
Otepka  over  the  years.  Many  of  them  re- 
lated to  persons  currently  occupying  key 
poets  In  the  Department  of  State.  (TV.  786- 
791 )  Otepka  pointed  out  to  Bellsle  that  these 
records  were  particularly  useful  to  evaiuators 
In  assuring  that  all  relevant  Information  was 
Included  in  reports,  Investigations  and  re- 
search data  on  applicants  and  employee*^ 
Bellsle  responded  that  the  records  were  dup- 
lications and  unnecessary  material  that  need 
not  be  kept  around  cluttering  file  cabinets: 
that  If  an  evaluator  needed  something  he 
could  go  to  a  central  security  file  aind  rely 
only  on  that.  iTr.  791,  792) 

Files  and  records  of  Norpel  and  Hughes 
were  also  Impounded  by  ReUly  on  June  27. 
The  combinations  of  their  safes  were  also 
changed  and  the  safes  were  locked  Norpel. 
however,  was  permitted  to  return  and  re- 
trieve his  cigarettes  from  his  safe.  (Tr.  784, 
785) 

Hughes  and  Norpel  were  assigned  to  rou- 
tine investigations  of  low-level  clerical  ap- 
pUcants.  (Tr.  793)   Hughes  had  t)een  one  of 
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Ot«pka'B  top  evaluftUJM.  having  been  of 
great  aiiBlatance  In  obtalulng  material  on 
the  Wlpland  case.  Norpel.  who  had  served  In 
the  FBI  for  thirteen  years,  Including  duty 
i\s  an  Innpector,  was  also  a  top  evalaator. 
(lY.  794)  Mrs.  Powers,  who  had  been  Ot«pka'B 
secretary  for  ten  years  and  was  an  Expert 
steno-typlst,  was  put  to  work  transcribing 
from  dictaphone  cylinders.  (Tr.  794)  Other 
mombers  of  Otepkii's  special  stnrr,  Hlte,  Oard- 
ner  and  I^oughton,  remained  in  the  Dlflalon 
of  Evaluations  for  the  time  being,  but  were 
tranaierrcd  to  the  Bureau  of  Inter-Anierlcan 
AtTalrs  us  administrative  officers  In  March 
1»64.  Loughton  was  Informed  by  Bellsle  that 
there  waa  no  future  for  him  In  the  omce  of 
Security  niid  he  therefore  accepted  »n  aa- 
signmont  as  a  consular  officer  In  NJfxlco. 
Gardner  .iccepted  a  similar  aaalgnment  after 
finding  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
In  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affaln.  Hlte 
Ulcewlae  found  no  work  for  him  In  th»  Bu- 
reau of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  he  "Just 
sat  around  reading  newspapers  and  waiting 
for  the  diiy  to  pass."  (Tr.  7ii5.  798)  RelUy 
testified  In  this  hearing  that  Hughe*  and 
Norpel  were  transferred  because  "they  were 
close  companlona  of  Mr.  Otepka"  and  he 
wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  Division  of 
Ev.'xluatlons.  (Tr.  1690,  1697)  He  testified  also 
that  he  knew  that  Norpel,  Hughes.  Hlte. 
Loughton  and  Gardner  were  all  friendly  to 
Otepka  or  close  to  him.  (Tr.  1691) 

On  June  27,  1963  InatrucUons  wfro  Is- 
sued that  no  tiles  from  the  file  rcKnm  were 
to  be  charged  to  Otepka.  Norpel.  Hu^ee  or 
Mrs  Powers.  (Tr.  798)  On  July  2,  19^  Tra- 
band  issued  Instructions  that  Otepka  waa 
not  to  obtain  any  file  or  material  from  the 
Evaluation  Division.  (Tr.  798)  In  July  33, 
1963  Bellsle  orally  Instructed  Otepk*  that 
he  was  not  to  enter  the  Offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Evaluations,  and  that  If  members  of 
that  Division  wanted  to  Ulk  to  Oteptai  they 
oould  come  to  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
transferred.  (Tr.  799.  BOO)  Later  In  tfee  day 
Bellsle  Issued  a  memorandum  to  this  ettect. 
I  Appellant's  Exhibit  U)  The  memorandum 
road : 

"This  will  confirm  my  Instructions  fdven  to 
you  on  July  23,  1963  that  you  are  not  p  have 
acwess  to  the  spiice  occupied  by  the  Division 
of  Evaluations  In  the  event  that  jou  re- 
quire any  Information  for  the  perform»nce  of 
your  detail,  you  may  discuss  It  with  myself 
or  Mr.  Rellly  and  we.  after  deternilnlng  the 
need,  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements.' 
(Tr.  799-eOl) 

On  July  23.  1963.  the  day  before  this  order 
was  lasued.  Bellsle  instructed  the  employees 
of  the  Division  of  Evaluations.  Special  Re- 
view Branch,  that  no  Information  relating  to 
any  cose  being  handled  In  that  Division 
should  be  given  to  Oteplca  and  no  ca5e8 
should  be  dl.tcussed  with  him.  (Tr.  862-806: 
Appellants  Exhibit  V). 
EX  ox 
Otepka  waa  assigned  to  a  small  rooBi  some 
distance  from  his  former  office.  (Tr.  774.  807) 
The  room  was  located  on  a  blind  corridor  In 
the  Office  of  Security  area,  directly  across 
the  hall  from  the  electronics  laboratory  con- 
taining all  of  the  Department's  equipment  for 
electronic  intelligence  -ind  surveillance  opera- 
tions. (Tr.  807)  The  office  had  one  telephone 
which  was  an  extension  from  the  telephone 
located  In  an  adjoining  office  where  the  call 
bell  waa  also  located. 

When  Otepka  had  an  Incoming  call  It  waa 
necessary  for  a  young  l:tdy  In  the  adjoining 
office  to  come  In  and  tell  him.  and  be  then 
would  take  the  call  on  his  extension.  (Tr. 
807)  The  office,  which  was  approximately  10 
X  14  feet,  contained  two  desks,  bookcases  and 
file  cabinets.  (Tr.  808)  Mall  reached  Otepka 
through  the  person  next  door.  None  of  the 
usual  departmental  circulars  and  regula- 
tions, and  no  classified  material  whatever, 
were  sent  to  Otepka.  Personal  mall  addressed 
to  him.  Including  some  registered  mall,  waa 
sometimes  opened  before  It  reached  him.  (Tr. 


80a,  809)  For  obout  a  year  after  June  27.  1963 
Otepka  had  no  secretary.  On  June  27.  1963, 
Rellly  hod  offered  the  services  of  his  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Catuccl.  the  lady  who  had  there- 
tofore cursed  Otepka  and  torn  her  hair  In 
his  presence,  but  Otepka,  not  unnaturally, 
declined  to  ovall  himself  of  her  services.  lu 
August  1963  Rellly  suggested  that  Otepka 
might  use  the  services  of  a  temporary  sum- 
mer employee  but  Otepka  felt  that  such  an 
employee  was  not  the  kind  of  person  he 
cared  to  use.  (Tr.  810)  The  services  of  Elmer 
Dewey  Hill's  secretary  were  then  tendered  to 
Otepka  but  were  also  declined.  (I'r.  811) 
Finally  Otepka  was  given  a  dictaphone  but 
without  a  transcriber,  so  that  his  dictation 
had  to  be  transcribed  elsewhere.  A  tran- 
scriber was  later  supplied  to  him,  but  after 
o  short  while  It  was  taken  away.  (Tr.  811. 
813)  Otepka's  exile  to  his  little  room  under 
these  conditions  has  continued  to  the  preb- 
ent  day.  (Tr.  808)  Protests  by  him  against 
his  working  condltlona  have  been  unavail- 
ing. (Tr.  812) 

On  July  29.  1963.  Otepka  learned  that 
agenta  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  Interviewing  his  former  assoclotes. 
Loughton.  Norpel.  Hlte.  Hughes.  Burkhardt 
and  Gardner.  (Tr.  812)  Otepka  was  Informed 
by  these  former  associates  that  the  FBI 
agents  had  questioned  them  regarding  their 
knowledge  as  to  whether  Otepka  had  fur- 
nished classified  data  to  an  unauthorized 
person,  namely,  J.  O.  Sourwlne,  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, (Tr.  813)  The  former  associates 
denied  that  they  had  any  such  knowledge. 
(Tr.  813)  They  were  also  asked  If  they  had 
seen  transcripts  of  Rellly's  testimony  before 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
they  denied  having  seen  such  transcripts, 
(Tr.  813)  or  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
Otepka's  having  seen  the  transcripts.  (Tr. 
814) 

Otepka's  former  secretory.  Mre.  Powers,  was 
also  interviewed  by  the  FBI,  and  she  In- 
formed Otepka  that  the  agenta  questioned 
her  about  a  portion  of  an  FBI  report  on 
Harlan  Cleveland  and  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Otepka  with  respect  to  Charles 
Lyons,  several  memoranda  concerning  the 
appointment  of  certain  persons  to  the  De- 
partment's Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  a  note  addressed 
to  Otepka  by  Mrs.  Powers  setting  out  In- 
formotlon  provided  to  her  by  Mrs.  Schmel- 
zer  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Schmelzer  sus- 
pected that  Otepka's  telephones  were  tapped. 
(Tr.  814.  815)  Mrs.  Powers  told  the  agents 
that  all  of  these  papers  hr\d  either  been  pre- 
pared by  Otepka  or  were  In  his  safe.  (Tr.  815) 

BACK  TO  TH«  COMMITTKE 

On  August  13,  1963  Otepka  wos  recalled  aa 
a  witness  by  the  Senate  Internol  Security 
Subcommittee,  his  appearance  having  been 
requested  by  the  Subcommittee  through  the 
office  of  the  AsalsUnt  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations.  (Tr.  819,  819A)  On  this 
occasion  Otepka  produced  hla  memorandum 
with  attached  exhibits,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  Committee,  and 
the  memorandum  with  the  exhibits  waa 
received  In  evidence  and  made  a  port  of  the 
official  record  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. The  transcript  of  Otepka's  testi- 
mony on  this  occasion,  together  with  the 
text  of  hla  memorandum  and  attached 
exhibits.  Is  printed  In  Part  20  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  Subcommittees  hearings,  pagea 
1699-1758,  and  has  been  received  In  evidence 
aa  Appellant's  Exhibit  A  In  this  hearing.  The 
transcript  reflects  that  Otepka  testified  In 
part:  (Appellant's  Exhibit  A.  pps.  1699,  1700) 

"Mr.  Sot'RwiNB.  Mr.  Otepka.  are  you  aware 
that  Mr.  John  Rellly.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee,  controverted  many 
statements  previously  made  by  you  when  you 
testified? 

"Mr.  Otepka.  Yes;  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  did. 

"Mr.  SotTRWiNB.  Did  you  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  examine  Mr.  Rellly's  teetlmony.  the 
transcript  of  his  testimony? 
"Mr.  Otepka.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  SouHwiNE.  Did  1  furnish  you  with  a 
copy  of  this  testimony  and  ask  you  to  pre- 
pare a  memorandum  of  reply  covering  point 
by  point  all  of  those  instances  In  which  you 
felt  Mr,  RelUy'B  testimony  was  Inaccurate  or 
untrue? 

"Mr.  Otepka.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  BouRwiMB.  Did  you  prepare  such  a 
memorandum? 

"Mr.  Otepka.  I  did,  sir. 
"Mr.  SouRwiNE.  You  prepared  It  yourself? 
"Mr.  Otepka.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 
"Mr.  SouRWiNB.  Is  this  It? 
"Mr.  Otepka.  That  le  the  memorandum  I 
prepared. 

"Mr.  SouRWiNE.  That  memorandum  Is  ac- 
companied by  certain  exhibits  Nos.  1  through 
13? 

"Mr.  Otepka.  Yes.  sir;  which  were  Intended 
to  be  used  by  me. 

"Mr.  SouRWiNE.  The  exhibits  were  fur- 
nished by  you  In  connection  with  the  memo- 
randum for  the  records  of  this  committee? 
"Mr.  Otepka.  The  exhibits  were  intended 
to  be  used  to  refresh  my  recollection  In  con- 
nection with  my  forthcoming  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  of  which  I  have  previous- 
ly been  apprised." 

On  August  14,  1963  Otepka  was  called  to 
the  field  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  be  Interviewed  by  two  agenU. 
The  Interview  lasted  through  the  afternoon 
of  August  14,  all  day  on  August  15,  and 
throughout  the  morning  of  Augvist  16.  (Tr. 
820)  Otepka  was  advised  at  the  outaet  that 
he  waa  being  Investigated  to  determine 
whether  he  had  been  guilty  of  violations  of 
the  Espionage  Act.  a  criminal  statute.  (Tr. 
823.  824)  Among  other  things,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  turned  over  to  Mr.  Sourwlne 
certain  document*  which  had  been  In  hi* 
safe.  Including  memoranda  or  reports  on 
Seymour  Janow  and  Harlan  Cleveland.  (Tr. 
822)  He  denied  having  turned  these  papers 
over  to  Mr.  Sourwlne.  (Tr.  832)  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Interview  he  signed  the  state- 
ment which  Is  attached  to  the  charges  aa 
Exhibit  A.  Otepka  freely  answered  all  the 
questions  the  agenta  asked  him,  did  not  con- 
ceal or  attempt  to  conceal  anything,  and 
told  the  truth,  because  he  felt  he  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  His  written  statement.  Exhibit  A. 
attached  to  the  charges,  was  the  truth.  (Tr. 
821)  He  admitted  turning  over  documents  to 
Mr.  Sourwlne.  Including  those  referred  to 
In  the  charges. 

Rellly  had  discussed  Otepka  with  Mr. 
Alan  Belmont  of  the  FBI  at  some  time 
prior  to  June  27,  1963,  while  the  surveillance 
of  Otepka's  burn  bag  was  going  on.  According 
to  Rellly  he  went  to  the  FBI  at  that  time 
because  a  summary  sheet  or  a  reproduction  of 
a  sunimary  sheet  from  an  FBI  report  relating 
to  Harlan  Cleveland  had  been  found  in 
Otepka's  burn  bag.  ond  It  appeared  to  Rellly 
"from  this  reproduction  of  on  FBI  report, 
or  Indication  of  It.  that  there  might  have 
been  a  mishandling  of  It,  and  I  wanted  then 
to  know,  and  I  felt  It  should  be  looked  Into." 
(Tr.  1677)  According  to  Rellly.  at  that  time. 
"Mr.  Belmont  merely  thanked  me  for  the 
Information."  (Tr.  1678) 

In  the  latter  port  of  July  1963  Rellly  con- 
ferred again  with  the  FBI;  they  wanted  to 
know  what  he  knew  about  Otepka  and  who 
might  be  Interviewed  In  their  investigation 
(Tr.  1678.  1679,  1692) 

On  August  14  and  15,  1963.  pursuant  to 
Irvstructlons  from  William  J.  Crockett. 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration, Rellly  Issued  written  Instructions  to 
all  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Security  that 
they  were  not  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  or  have  any 
contacts  with  or  Interviews  by  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  staff,  without  clearing  in 
advance  with  Crockett  personally.  (Tr.  837. 
Appellant's  Exhibit  Y;  Appellant's  Exhibit  Z) 
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While  he  was  being  Interviewed  at  the  Of- 
fices of  the  FBI  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
Augtist  16.  Otepka  received  word  through  one 
of  the  FBI  agenU  that  his  presence  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  was  re- 
quested, and  he  did  appear  and  testify  that 
afternoon.  As  he  had  spent  the  afternoon  of 
August  14  and  the  entire  day  of  August  15 
in  the  FBI  ofBces  he  had  not  received  the 
Crockett-RelUy  orders  of  August  14  and  15 
and  did  not  receive  them  until  the  following 
work  day,  Monday.  August  19,  1963.  (Tr.  824- 

On  July  29.  1963,  the  course  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee,  Bellsle  waa 
asked  whether  he  had  any  Information  con- 
cerning the  Interception  of  conversations  In 
Otepka'.s  office.  He  replied  that  he  did  not. 
(Tr.  662  2.  663-2)  On  August  6,  1963  Rellly 
appeared  before  the  Committee  and  was  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  engaged  In  or  ordered 
the  bugging  or  tapping  or  otherwise  compro- 
mising telephones  or  private  conversations  In 
Otepka's  oiUce.  He  answered  In  the  negative. 

iTr.  660-1) 
The  charges   against   Otepka   were   served 

upon  him  September  23. 1963. 

On  September  30  Stanley  Holden  Informed 
(Jtepka  that  his  present  office  (Room  38A05) 
was  under  "technical  surveillance",  meaning 
that  the  telephone  was  adjusted  to  Intercept 
conversation  In  the  room  while  the  receiver 
was  both  on  and  off  the  cradle.  Holden  sold 
the  telephone  operotlons  were  directed  by 
Elmer  Hill,  who  had  "bugged"  the  telephones 
of  other  employees.  Including  the  phone  of 
Holden  himself.  (Tr.  829)  This  Information 
was  confirmed  to  Otepka  on  October  2  In  a 
conversation  with  George  Pasquale.  (Tr. 
829,830) 

On  October  4,  1963.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  delivered  to  Secretary 
Rusk  a  letter  In  which  he  stated  that  the 
Subcommittee  had  knowledge  of  the  tapping 
of  Otepka's  telephone,  how  It  was  done,  and 
who  did  It.  (Tr,  919:  1538) 

Rellly  suspected  that  Holden  hod  given  In- 
formation to  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee about  the  tapping  of  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. Accordingly,  he  sent  Joseph  Rosettl 
and  Robert  McCarthy  to  see  Holden  at  Hol- 
den's  house.  (Tr.  834)  While  there  McCarthy 
questioned  Holden  about  his  knowledge  of 
leaks  of  Information  to  the  Subcommittee 
concerning  the  tapping  of  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mc- 
Carthy became  loud  and  abusive  and  shouted 
at  Holden,  saying  In  effect  that  he  was  going 
to  get  Holden  If  Holden  had  been  responsible 
for  the  leak  and  would  not  so  Inform  him. 
(Tr.  832)  He  asked  Holden  if  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  George  Pasquale.  and  If  he 
had  given  Pasquale  any  Information  about 
the  tapping  of  Otepka's  telephone.  (Tr.  831, 
832)  He  reminded  Holden  of  his  "loyalty, 
particularly  to  Joseph  Rosettl."  (Tr.  832) 
ThU  Incident  occurred  In  October,  1963  (Tr. 
830) 

On  November  5,  1963  Senator  Dodd  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  evidence  that  Otepka's  phone  had 
been  tapped.  He  mentioned  the  poeslblUty  of 
prosecutions  for  perjury  of  witnesses  who 
had  denied  that  the  tapping  occurred.  (Tr. 
663-38,  663-39)  The  next  day,  November  6, 
1963,  Rellly  and  Bellsle  addressed  letters  to 
the  Subconunlttee,  expressing  b  desire  to 
"amplify"  their  previous  testimony  about 
bugging  and  wlretopplng.  (Tr.  661-2,  663-2, 
920)  On  November  14.  1963  Bellsle  appeared 
before  the  Committee  and  admitted  that 
contrary  to  his  previous  denial  he  did  In  fact 
liave  specific  information  about  the  com- 
promising of  Otepka's  telephone.  (Tr.  663-1 
etseq  )  On  November  16,  1963  Rellly  appeared 
wid  admitted  that  his  previous  denials,  with 
respect  to  the  compromising  of  Otepka's  tele- 
phone, had  been  untrue.  (Tr.  661-1,  et  seq). 
Shortly  after  his  November  appearance  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  Rellly  resigned  from 


the  State  Department  by  request.  (Tr.  1645) 
He  left  the  payroll  In  February  1964.  On 
September  1.  1964,  after  a  period  of  private 
practice,  he  became  a  trial  attorney  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  In 
which  capacity  he  Is  still  employed.  (Tr.  1632, 
1643)  Bellsle  Is  still  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  (Appeal  File,  Doc.  No. 
65), 

CONCLUSION 

The  facts  that  have  been  recited  are 
clearly  evidence.  They  speak  for  themselves 
80  eloquently  that  extended  argument  and 
discussion  are  unnecessary. 

Beginning  In  1960  there  was  a  schism  be- 
tween Otepka  on  the  one  hand  and  his  su- 
periors In  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
other,  caused  by  Otepka's  Insistence  upon  the 
observance    of    sound    and    proper    security 
practices,    and    his    refusal    to    approve    the 
employment    or    retention     of    persona     of 
dubious    character    and    background.    This 
schism  was  not  a  mere  disagreement  about 
matters   concerning   which   reasonable   men 
might  properly  differ.  The   cases   that  have 
been    described    establish    a   pattern    of    de- 
liberate  attempts  on   the  part  of  Otepka's 
superiors  to  disregard  or  violate  the  security 
regulations   and  sound   and   proper   security 
practices.   The   evidence   demonstrates   that 
Otepka  resolutely  and  consistently  opposed 
these    attempts    and     that    his    opposition 
earned  him  the  animosity  of  his   superiors. 
No    other    reasonable   conclusion    from    the 
facts  Is  possible.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, as  may  be  suggested,  that  Otepka  fell 
Into  disfavor  because  he  was  Inflexible  and 
opinionated.  His  magnificent  record  and  rep- 
utation, built  up  and  acquired  over  the  years 
prior   to    1960,    belle    any    such   suggestion. 
Surely  a  man  of  his  demonstrated  ability. 
Integrity  and  accomplishment  did  not  be- 
come   overnight    an    Incompetent    sorehead, 
constitutionally  unable  to  work  In  harmony 
with  his  superiors,  and  consistently  wrong. 
Nor  Is  It  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
animosity    of   Otepka's   superiors    was    pro- 
duced only  by   the  fact  that  he  furnished 
information   to   the   Senate   Internal    Secu- 
rity Subcommittee.  His  cooperation  with  the 
Subcommittee  was  a  mere  excuse,  seized  upon 
In  an  attempt  to  Justify  his  removal  from 
office.  In  this  cormectlon  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Rellly  admitted  In  this  hearing 
that  so  far   as   he   knew  Otepka  had   done 
nothing  WTong  when  on  March  13,  1963,  he, 
Rellly,  Instituted  his  extraordinary  surveil- 
lance of  Otepka.  It  Is  plain  that  Otepka  was 
an  Impediment  to  those  In  the  Department 
of  State  who  were  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
security  system  and  who  were  determined  to 
disregard  or  clrcxmavent  the  security  regula- 
tions. In  furtherance  of  this   purpose  they 
resolved  to  purge  Otepka  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  They  finally  resorted  to  the  tactics  of 
the  secret  police  and  the  device  of  synthetic 
charges. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  meastires 
taken  against  Otepka  by  Rellly  and  Bellsle 
were  the  result  of  a  private  vendetta  tmder- 
taken  by  them  without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  their  superiors.  The  suggesUon 
does  not  withstand  analysis.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  conflict  was  not  between  Otepka 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Rellly  and  Bellsle  on 
the  other,  but  between  Otepka  and  those 
In  high  place  whose  actloi^s  Otepka  was 
properly  attempting  to  resualn.  Rellly  and 
Bellsle  were  only  the  Instruments  of  manage- 
ment policy.  It  Is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  their  treatment  of  Otepka  did  not  have 
the  approval  and  support  of  their  superiors. 
By  the  same  token.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
contend  that  Otepka  should  have  appealed 
from  Rellly  and  BelUle  to  those  same  su- 
periors. 

No  claim  has  ever  been  made  that  Otepka 
has  at  any  time  failed  to  tell  the  truth,  either 
In  his  appearances  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Seciuity  Subcommittee  or  In  his  statement 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or 


In  his  testimony  at  this  hearing.  Moreover.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  In  giving  to  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Sectu-lty  Subcommittee  the 
documents  Involved  In  the  charges  against 
him  he  was  actuated  by  the  highest  motives. 
Specifically,  he  was  correcting  Rellly's  false 
testimony;  more  generally,  he  was  fulfilling 
his  duty  to  assist  the  Committee  In  Its  In- 
vestigation by  telling  the  truth.  He  was  not 
a  voltmteer  witness  but  one  who  had  been 
regularly  and  properly  summoned  by  the 
(Committee,  In  view  of  the  clrciomstances  It 
Is  dlfllcult  to  understand  the  contention  that 
he  conducted  himself  "In  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State", 
that  his  actions  constituted  "a  breach  of  the 
standard  of  conduct  expected  of  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,"  and  that  his 
dismissal  is  therefore  Justified.  Assuming 
that  his  production  of  documents  was  a 
technical  violation  of  some  directive  or  reg- 
ulation— which  we  do  not  concede — It  Is  plain 
that  many  more  serious  derelictions  on  the 
part  of  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
have  not  resulted  In  their  dismissal  but 
rather  have  been  condoned. 

The  charges  against  Otepka  are  a  make- 
weight, contrived  In  an  attempt  to  destroy 
an  honorable  man  who  has  done  no  more 
than  his  duty.  The  charges  should  be  dis- 
missed and  Otepka  should  be  commended  for 
his  actions  and  restored  to  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Roger  Robb, 
Attorney  for  Otto  F.  Otepka, 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  this day  of 

September.  1967,  three  copies  of  the  fore- 
going Brief  on  Behalf  of  Otto  P.  Otepka  were 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  Honorable 
Irving  Jaffe,  Chief,  Court  of  Claims  Section, 
Civil  Division.  United  States  Department 
of  Jtistlce,  Washington,  DC,  counsel  for 
the  Department  of  State. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  URBAN 
HOMEOWNERS  HIP 

Mr.  W ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Republican  coordinating  committee 
endorsed  the  plan  for  homeownershlp 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  112  Republi- 
can Congressmen  and  in  the  other  body 
by  30  Members,  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  extension  of  homeownershlp  oppor- 
tunities to  low-income  families.  The  posi- 
tion paper  prepared  for  the  coordinating 
committee  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Representative  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.,  used  as  its  basis  the  Republican 
proposal  for  a  National  Homeownershlp 
Foundation  empowered  t-o  raise  funds 
through  the  sale  of  federally  guaranteed 
bonds  to  private  lenders  and.  in  turn,  to 
provide  these  mortgage  funds  to  non- 
profit or  limited  dividend  community  or- 
ganizations equipped  to  undertake  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  or  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  units  to  be  sold  to 
individual  lower-income  families. 

This  endorsement  by  the  coordinating 
committee  signals,  once  again,  the  in- 
tense interest  of  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  in  this  equitable  approach  to 
housing  for  the  lower  income  families. 
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It  Is  our  hope  that  the  House  will  enact 
the  program  early  In  1968. 

The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee's report.  'A  Plan  for  Homeowner- 
ship"  Issued  on  December  11.  1967,  fol- 
lows: 

A    Plan    for    Urban    Homeownkrship 
(Approved  by  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee,   Washington,    D.C..    Deconber    11. 
1967) 

In  America  today,  there  Is  no  challenge 
more  vital,  and  more  dlf5cult  than  meeting 
the  problems  of  our  cities  and  their  residents. 
We  believe  that  any  strategy  designed  to  solve 
these  problems  must  Include,  as  key  ele- 
ments, programs  to  help  realize  tl>e  goal  of 
•■a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American" — the  national  goal 
enunciated  by  Congress  In  the  landmark 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  Republican  leadership 
m  the  development  and  passage  of  this  and 
numerous  other  important  housing  measures 
reflects  our  belief  In  the  fundamental  Im- 
portance of  housing  to  the  well-being  of  our 
urban  residents. 

This  year  a  Republican  plan  "for  home 
ownership  has  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  nunols  and  Congressman 
William  B.  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey,  with  wide 
endorsement  of  Republicans  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  program  Is 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  nation's  hous- 
ing, to  make  home  ownership  available  to 
lower-Income  families  who  have  or  can  de- 
velop the  capacity  tc  accept  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  to  provide  needed  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  community  organizations. 

The  central  element  of  the  plan  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  private,  nonprofit  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  which  would 
raise  funds  through  the  sale  ot  Federally 
guaranteed  bonds  to  private  lenders.  The 
Foundation  would  have  two  major  func- 
tions: 

It  would  provide  mortgage  funds  to  non- 
profit, community  organizations  equipped  to 
undertake  a  program  of  rehabilitation  or 
construction  of  single  or  multiple  family 
housing  units,  to  be  sold  In  turn  to  Individ- 
ual lower-income  ramlUes.  In  this  way  pri- 
vate, mortgage  financing,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  local  Initiative  would  be  mobUlzed 
to  make  home  ownership  a  reality  to  many 
for  whom  the  means  are  unavailable  today. 
Federal  funds  would  be  used  only  to  provide 
a  partial  Interest  subsidy  to  the  homeowner, 
which  would  be  repaid  If  later  hla  Income  In- 
creases. For  each  million  dollars  of  continu- 
ing Federal  interest  subsidy,  private  home 
purchases  of  approximately  $33  raiUlon  could 
be  supported.  f 

It  would  provide,  when  necessary,  technical 
assistance  to  the  community  organizations 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  and  manage  a 
sound  home  ownership  program.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  ofler  to  help  these  organiza- 
tions participate  In  or  develop  prcgrams  such 
as  basic  education.  Job  training,  credit  coun- 
seling and  other  support  skills  for  the  pro- 
spective home  buyer.  In  helping  to  supply 
these  tooU  of  successful  home  ownership,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Foundation  could  pro- 
vide the  service  of  aiding  local  organizations 
and  Individuals  to  find  their  way  through  the 
present  maze  of  government  agencies  and  aid 
programs. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  wculd  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mort- 
gage payment  insurance  through  private 
comf)anles.  If  possible,  to  protect  home  buy- 
ers from  foreclosures  due  to  temporary  Inter- 
ruption Of  Income  for  causes  beyond  their 
control.  Also,  should  the  owner  decide  to  sell 
his  property,  any  capital  gain  would  be  his 
profit,  after  repaying  the  Foundation  for  the 
Interest  suppwrt  he  has  received.  This  should 
encourage  home  Improvementa  and  proper 
maintenance. 

This  new  plan  of  action  is  a  most  Imagina- 
tive  and   constructive   approach   to   improv- 

i 
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ing  the  quality  of  our  housing  and  the  lives 
of  lower-Income  families 

Under  this  plan  the  enormous  resources, 
miaglnatlon.  and  strength  of  private  organi- 
zations would  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  problems  of  housing,  particularly  In  ur- 
ban areas.  The  operations  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  community  organizations  would  en- 
courage involvement  of  business,  labor,  the 
professions,  universities,  churches,  civic 
™  and  other  non-profit  organizations^ 
whose  talents  and  energies  for  agisting  in 
the  solution  of  public  problems  have  not  been 

adequately   tapped.  i,mit>.cl   to 

Government  activity  would  be  Halted  to 
risk  bearing  through  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
the  NaUonll  HomI  Ownership  Foundation, 
bonds  and  limited  financial  assistance  for  the 
interest  subsidy.  The  emphasis  of  government 
would  b^on  these  supporting  functions  and 
away  from  direct  operations  and  control. 
Tso  the  residents  of  our  flighted  cUy 
areas  would  be  encouraged  to  Involve  them- 
LTves  actively  In  self-help  P^^^^^'e^^^ 
Ing  to  better  housing.  Improved  skills,  and 
economic  advancement.  Too  often,  present 
TroKrams  have  failed  to  generate  a  sense  of 
TeU^^eUance  and  self-help  which  will  permit 
a  man  to  advance  through  his  own  efforts. 

congressional  hearings  have  evidenced  a 
broadly  based  enthusiasm  for  this  home 
ownership  measure  among  community  or- 
g™tlons  and  private  enterprise  poups 
who  would  be  directly  Involved.  We  urge  the 
Sepa7tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  withdraw  Ita  opposiUon;  for  In- 
^eased  home  ownership  deserves  bipartisan 
support  and  early  action  from  Congress  on 
ft  broidly  accepwble  measure. 
"  Shome  ownership  plan  typlAes  ^«  l^.' 
novatlve  and  Imaginative  approach  of  R«P^^ 
Means  to  problems  of  housing  and  the  urban 
environment,  and  demonstrates  the  Repub^ 
llcan  Party's  commitment  to  finding  new 
solutions  I  the  growing  Problems  of  c^r 
lower-income  urban  citizens.  J.^^  states  and 
cities  can  also  demonstrate  their  IrUUaUve 
in  this  field.  For  example,  the  State  of  «nn 
ylCanla  has  created  a  bousing  agency  to 
promote  home  ownership  and  rehabllltaUon 
io  benefit  the   underprivileged. 

These  proposals  are  testimony  to  our  be- 
llerthat  individual  dignity,  self-help  and 
'tke  involvement  of  private  organizations  are 
.V,rti,nensable  principles  In  shaping  solu- 
aons^o^e  complex'^problems  facing  urban 

America. 

A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  EXAMINA-TION 

bS^re  federal  licensee  to 

EXEMPT    THOSE    CERTIFIED  PA- 

TOOLOGISTS  WHO  HAVE  MET  THE 

NATIONAL  STANDARDS 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlen^n 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BROYHnxl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  5,  1967.  the  Presi- 
dent signed  H.R.  6418.  a  bill  requiring 
examination  before  Federal  licensee  for 
medical  laboratories  in  interstate  com- 
merce, exempting  only  those  that  are  di- 
rected by  certified  pathologists  or  have 
met  the  standards  of  nationally  recog- 
nized pathologist  and  hospital  accredit- 
ing agencies. 

By  these  exemptions.  Congress  has.  in 
effect,  proclaimed  that  laboratories  su- 
pervised by  pathologists  can  be  thor- 
oughly relied  upon  for  accurate  perform- 


ance of  medical  laboratory  tests.  This  u 
not  surprising,  since  pathologists  are 
physician  specialists  who  have  devoted 
many  years  of  conscientious  and 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  excellence  in  medi- 
cal laboratory  performance  and  person- 
nel. 

The  pathologists  are  delighted  to  see 
that  an  organized  effort  is  now  being 
made  on  a  national  scale  to  do  what  they 
have  tried  to  do  for  so  long — to  protect 
the  public  from  unethical  and  Irrespon- 
sible handling  of  the  laboratory  tests 
which  have  become  an  essential  ingred- 
ient of  modern  medical  care.  It  is  under- 
standable, however,  that  they  find  It 
ironic  that  the  process  of  reaching  legis- 
lative accord  in  this  matter  of  public 
and  private  concern  should  have  left 
them  with  an  undeserved  image  of  in- 
competence and  carelessness  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  their  own  specialty 
in  medicine. 

This  image  has  resulted  from  the  ex- 
tensive publicity  given  to  a  report  made 
earlier  this  year  to  congressional  com- 
mittees by  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
report  declared  that  "the  Nation's  lab- 
oratories" were  guilty  of  Inaccurate  per- 
formance of  one  out  of  four  laboratory 
tests. 

Because  he  failed  to  specify  which 
type  of  laboratory  was  responsible  for 
each  specific  error  described,  the  Impli- 
cation was  that  all  laboratories  were 
wrong  one- fourth  of  the  time. 

This  erroneous  notion  has  by  now  be- 
come firmly  implanted  In  the  public 
mind  and  Is  the  subject  of  constant  rep- 
etition. A  case  in  point  was  the  Presi- 
dent's casual  reference  to  It  as  an  es- 
tablished fact  when  he  signed  the  bill 
calling  for  Federal  licensure  of  interstai* 
lflli3orfttori6s. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  ambiguity  in 
identification  has  led  to  the  maligning 
by  inference  of  a  distinguished  segment 
of  the  medical  profession,  especially 
since  this  segment  consists  of  the  very 
people  who  were  among  the  first  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  responsibility 
In  every   aspect  of   medical   laboratory 

work. 

I  think  it  Is  Important,  therefore,  to 
do  whatever  is  possible  to  set  the  record 
straight,  and  to  that  end  I  am  presenting 
for  your  consideration  a  statement  in 
which  22  respected  pathologists  from  H 
States  comment  on  what  they  regard  as 
errors  of  fact  and  interpretation  in  the 
Sencer  report.  I  call  your  attenticn  espe- 
cially to  the  underlying  fault  stressed  by 
the  pathologists— that  while  the  report 
applies  percentages  of  error  indiscrimi- 
nately to  "the  Nation's  laboratories."  it 
does  not  actually  base  its  charges  on  a 
single  comprehensive  study  of  "the  Na- 
tion's laboratories."  but  draws  generali- 
zations from  the  evidence  of  spot  sx- 
veys.  some  of  which  were  made  more 
than  15  years  ago  and  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  realistic  representations  of 
conditions  existing  today.  Also,  the  re- 
port makes  no  attempt  to  explain  that 
a  higher  level  of  performance  can  be 
generally  expected  of  laboratories  that 
are  operated  and  staffed  according  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  pathologists, 
who  are  now  being  legally  recognized  as 
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expert  enough  to  help  set  Federal  stand- 
ards for  laboratory  licensure. 
Patholocists'  Rrvixw  and  Evaluation  or 
Statements  on  Medical  Laboratory  Eval- 
uation, Made  to  the  Congress  or  the 
UNTTED  States  in  1966  and  1967— WrrH 
Pbesentation  or  AoDmoNAL  Documented 
Information 
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STATEMENT 

In  1966  and  1967.  a  number  of  reports  and 
Btatements  were  presented  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  evaluation  of  work  done  by 
medical  laboratories  In  the  United  States. 

The  most  highly  publicized  of  these  was  a 
report '  made  to  both  houses  of  Congress 
early  In  1967.  Because  It  has  since  been 
viewed  with  alarm  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  by  the 
press,  by  the  general  public  and  most  re- 
cently by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  signing  of  a  bill  (HJl.  6418)  provid- 
ing for  federal  licensure  of  laboratories  in 
Interstate  commerce.  It  is  Important  to  pre- 
sent additional  Information  not  available  In 
the  Congressional  Record  concerning  the 
source  of  certain  allegations  that  we  have 
found  to  be  based  on  Incorrect  as  well  as 
Insufficient  data. 

Some  were  based  upon  small  surveys  of 
unrepresentative  laboratories  such  as  those 
of  state  Health  Departments.  Indian  Bureau 
hospitals.  Federal  prisons  and  New  York  City. 
Although  "the  nation's  laboratories"  were 
criticized,  "the  nation's  laboratories"  were 
not  studied.  Not  one  cited  reference  was  a 
turkey  of  a  true  cross-section  of  laboratories. 
Although  the  aim  was  well  Intentloned,  to 
press  for  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility 
In  laboratories  to  safeguard  the  general  pub- 
lic, these  allegations  have  unfortunately  per- 
formed a  disservice  to  responsible  laboratories 
by  raising  fears  as  to  their  reliability.  The 
"Report  on  Laboratory  Performance  and 
Methods  for  Improvement,"  which  had  been 
requested  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — Public  Health  Serv- 
ice by  the  Labor  HEW  Subcommittee  of  the 


'  A  Rpport  on  Laboratory  Performance  and 
Methods  for  Improvement,  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Public 
Health  Service.  Presented  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW  on  January  20.  1967;  to  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Appropriation  Committee  on  February 
8.  1967;  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee  on  April  4.  1987;  revised 
for  printing  In  June.  1967. 


House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations was  prepared  in  consultation 
with  an  Ad  Hoc  Panel  of  seventeen;  but  in 
final  form  It  contained  material  not  seen  or 
approved  by  all  members  of  the  Panel.  The 
Panel  consisted  of:  8  Members  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  4  State  and  City  Health 
Department  Officials.  3  Practicing  Pathol- 
ogists, 1  Bloanalyst.  1  MX).  Clinical  Chemist. 

Appendix  A  ol  the  Report  entitled  •'Exam- 
ples of  Misdiagnosis.  Prolonged  Illness  and 
Death  Resulting  from  Laboratory  Error,"  con- 
tains errors  In  fact  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. They  are  as  follows: 

Error:  A  Misplaced  Decimal  Point  (page  1. 
para.  4)  : 

"It  Is  estimated  that  5.000.000  pints  of 
blood  were  administered  in  1963.  Of  these, 
It  Is  Judged  that  the  Incidence  of  mis- 
matched blood  (Wlntrobe  Textbook  of  Hema- 
tology, 5th  Ed.,  1961)  Is  0.1-0,5'^..  This  in- 
dicates that  between  50.000  and  250,000  seri- 
ous reactions  of  the  type  Illustrated  above 
occur  each  year  in   this  country." 

This  calculation  error  resulted  In  a  90  per- 
cent overestimate  of  transfusions  of  mis- 
matched blood.  With  the  decimal  point 
placed  to  Indicate  one-tenth  of  one  percent, 
the  figures  should  be  5.000  to  25.000 — not 
50.000  to  250.000.  In  addition,  the  textbook 
reference  contains  data  collected  between 
1933  and  1937  and  1943  to  1944  and  re- 
ported In  1938  '  and  1945  '  before  significant 
advances  In  blcxjd  banking  had  been  devel- 
oped for  general  use. 

Comment :  The  Irwin  Memorial  Blood  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  reports  that  In  1966  a  total 
of  65.191  units  of  whole  blood  were  trans- 
fused with  one  reported  and  verified  hemo- 
lytic transfusion  reaction,  an  Incidence  of 
0.001  percent.  Dr.  Rosser  Malnwarlng  of  Dear- 
born. Michigan,  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banlcs  and 
current  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists,  reports  a  fourteen- 
year  experience,  from  1953  to  1966.  of  27.916 
units  of  blcx)d  transfused  without  a  major 
hemolytic  transfusion  reaction. 

Other  recently  published  reports.  In  1964 
and  1966.  show  a  hemolytic  transfusion  In- 
cidence of  0.03  percent  ♦  and  0.01  percent.' 

Error:  Source  inaccurately  quoted  (page  2, 
para.  2)  : 

"In  a  recent  study  of  328  neonatal  deaths 
from  hemolytic  disease,  It  was  found  that  a 
death  could  have  been  definitely  prevented 
in  23.3  percent  of  the  cases,  and  probably 
prevented  in  an  additional  36.9  percent  of 
the  cases  by  correction  of  either  patient  fac- 
tors, hospital  factors,  physician  factors,  or 
laboratory  factors." 

This  paragraph  contains  two  errors  in 
transcription  from  the  article,  "Hemolytic 
Disease  of  the  Newborn."  California  Medi- 
cine, August,  1966,  pp.  81-88.  The  36.9  per 
cent  "Indeterminate"  stated  In  the  original 
article  is  transcribed  as  "probably  prevent- 
able," and  the  23.3  per  cent  "possibly  pre- 
ventable"  becomes   "definitely   preventable." 

Error:  Not  relevant — Laboratory  not  con- 
sulted (page  3.  para.  1 ) : 

"Phenylketonurlcs  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion (some  say  10  per  cent)  of  those  confined 
to  mental  institutions.  Many  states  have  rec- 
ognized this  problem  as  being  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  Justify  requiring  all  new  Ixirn 
Infants  to  be  tested.  If  the  Infant  Is  promptly 
placed  on  a  special  low  phenylalaiilne  diet, 
the  mental  defects  due  to  high  serum  phenyl- 
alanine may  be  avoided. 

"Karen,  the  first  child  of  healthy  parents. 
Is  an  example  of  a  phenylketonurlc.  Her  de- 


'De  Gowin,  E.  L.,  Annals  Int.  Med..,  2:1777, 
1938. 

•DeGowln,  E.  L.,  J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.,  30:99, 
1945. 

•  Poley,  R.  W.,  U.S.  Naval  Med.  Neicsletter, 
44:3.  1964. 

'Reece.  R.  W.  and  Beckett,  R.  8.,  JAMA, 
195.  March  11.  1966. 


velopment  up  to  12  months  of  age  was  appar- 
ently normal.  Development  during  the  next 
12    months,    however,   was    less    satisfactory,! 
and  evidence  of  mental  retardation  appeared. 
Laboratory  studies  at  this  time  Indicate  that    > 
she  was  siiffermg  from  phenylketonourla,  and 
treatment  with  low  phenylalanine  diet  was      V 
Instituted.    The   dietary   regimen    prevented      \ 
further  mental  regression.  This  child  should 
have  received  a  routine  screening   test  as  a 
newborn    which    would    nave    detected    the 
problem  before  brain  damage  had  occurred. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  lack  of  appropriate 
laboratory  testing  can  result  In  permanent 
mental  retardation." 

In  this  case,  no  test  for  PKU  was  ordered 
so  there  was  no  laboratory  measurement  to 
blame. 

Error:  Not  relevant — laboratory  not  con- 
sulted (page  3,  para.  3)  : 

"A  married  woman  had  a  biopsy  of  a  small 
breast  mass.  A  staff  physician  examined  the 
tissue  slide  and  advised  her  that  It  was  ma- 
lignant and  that  the  breast  should  be  re- 
moved. At  a  famous  clinic  to  another  state, 
without  further  tissue  tests,  a  radical  mas- 
tectomy was  performed.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  lump  was  not  malignant." 
(Bugg  vs.  Security  Ben.  Assn.  153  Kan.  622 
Supreme  Court  Kansas.  April  12,  1941.) 

This  misdiagnosis  which  occurred  to  1938 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  "laboratory  error" 
because  the  "staff  physician"  who  examined 
the  tissue  slide  was  the  surgeon  who  per- 
formed the  Initial  biopsy  and  not  a  qualified 
person.  The  tissue  was  not  prcxjessed  by  a 
qualified  pathologist  or  a  qualified  labora- 
tory. 

The  above  errors  In  fact  or  Interpretation 
suggest  that  more  such  errors  may  be  present 
In  the  other  undociimented  statements  of 
Appendix  A. 

In  \iew  of  the  cited  errors,  we  would  like 
to  see  appropriate  documentation  for  all 
cases  cited.  It  should  Include  the  date  when 
the  case  occurred  as  well  as  type  of  laboratory 
In  which  the  error  was  committed,  i.e..  Fed- 
eral, state,  city,  or  general  community  hoe- 
pi  tal  (over  or  under  100  beds) . 

The  generalized  charges  of  laboratory  un- 
reliability In  the  opening  and  closing  sen- 
tences of  Appendix  A  are  not  substantiated 
by  the  evidence  offered.  Furthermore,  three 
members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel — Doctors 
Arthur  Rappoport,  Thomas  Laipply,  and  John 
T.  Godwin — state  that  this  Appendix  was 
never  seen  or  discussed  by  the  Psmel  before 
Its  publication. 

Comment  on  Sources  of  Statistical  Gen- 
eralizations  (para.   2  of  Introduction), 

Incorrect  conclusions  and  defective  docu- 
mentation are  also  to  be  found  In  paragraph 
2  of  the  Introduction  to  a  "Report  on  Labora- 
tory Performance  and  Methods  for  Improve- 
ment": 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  serious 
deficiencies  exist  to  the  Nation's  clinical 
laboratories.  Studies  Indicate  that  unsatis- 
factory performance  Is  demonstrated  in  10- 
40%  of  laboratories  In  bacteriological  tect- 
tog;  (1,  2)  by  30-50%  to  various  simple  cltol- 
cal  chemistry  test;  (3,  4,  5,  6,  7)  by  12-18%  to 
blood  grouptog  and  typing:  (8)  by  20-30%  to 
hemoglobin  measurements;  (9,  10)  by  40- 
80%  In  differential  characterization  of  blood 
cells;  (11 )  and  by  20-30%  to  measurement  of 
serum  electrolytes  ( 12.  13  i .  In  addition,  there 
has  been  considerable  variation  in  results 
from  laboratory  to  laboratory.  This  informa- 
tion todlcates  that  erroneous  results  are  ob- 
tatoed  In  more  than  26%  of  all  tests  analyzed 
by  these  studies.  The  results  cited  above  have 
been  derived  from  performance  evaluation 
programs,  and  thus  may  represent  the  best 
which  laboratories  can  do,  rather  than 
routtoe  performance." 

The   foUowtog    references  ■   were   provided 


•  References  were  added  by  the  Jur.e  1967 
edition  of  "A  Report  on  Laboratorr  Perform- 
ance and  Methods  for  Improvement." 
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to  document  the  general  statement  that  the 
nation's  laboratories  are  In  serious  trouble: 

1.  USPHS.  CDC.  Laboratory  Ev»luaUon 
Service  (1960-1965).  Unpublished  data. 

2.  Schaeffer.  M.,  "Health  Department's 
Role  In  Improving  Operations  of  Clinical  Lab- 
oratories. Publ.  Hlth.  Rpts.,  Vol  81^  No.  1, 
Jan.  1966.  pages  71-74.  '' 

3.  USPHS.  CDC.  "CUnlcal  Chemist]^?  Eval- 
uation Program — Glucose  Evaluation — Part 
IV,"  May  1965,  page  19.  r 

4.  Tonks,  D.  B..  "A  Study  of  the  Accuracy 
and  Precision  of  Clinical  Chemistry  Deter- 
nalnatlons  in  170  Canadian  Laboratories," 
Clin.  Chem.  9:217-233.  April  1963. 

6.  Snavcly,  J.  G.,  Golden,  J.  G..  "The  Ac- 
curacy of  Certain  Chemical  Determinations 
In  Connecticut  Laboratories,"  Third  Survey, 
Conn.  State-Med.  J.,  16:894-899,  1952. 

6.  Belk,  W.  P.  and  Sunderman.  P.  W..  "A 
Survey  of  the  Accuracy  of  Chemical  Analysis 
In  Clinical  Laboratories,"  Am.  J.  of  Clin. 
Path..  17:835-861,  1947. 

7.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  "The 

1966  Small  Hospital  Laboratory  Survey  Re- 
port." 

8.  Schaeffer,  M.,  loc.  clt. 

9.  USPHS.  CDC,  "Clinical  Hematology 
Evaluation  Program — Hemoglobin  Evalua- 
tion— Survey  IV,"  April  1965.  p.  16. 

10.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  "The 
1965  National  Comprehensive  Laboratory  Sur- 
vey. Hematology,  Blood  Banking,  Clinical 
Chemistry."  (Kit  2  ReF>ort). 

11.  USPHS.  CDC,  "Cytohematologlcal  Eval- 
uation Program.  Summary  of  Results  Re- 
ported in  Cytohematologlcal  Survey"  (4). 
Unpublished  Report — Atlanta,  Ga.  1965-66. 

12.  USPHS,  CDC.  Electrolyte  Evaluation, 
1966.  Parts  I-IV. 

13.  Skendzel.  L.  P.  and  Hoffman.  R.,  "1963 
National  Comprehensive  Laboratory  Survey," 
Report  of  the  Standards  Committee  of  the 
College  of  American  Pathologists. 

Most  of  the  references  given  represent  a 
very  limited  scope  of  laboratories  which  are 
not  at  all  comparable  to  the  active  com- 
munity hospital  medical  laboratories  In  the 
United  States.  Although  the  poor  results 
are  attributed  to  "the  nation's  clinical  lab- 
oratories," all  "the  nation's  clinical  labora- 
tories" were  not  studied.  Analysis  of  these 
thirteen  references,  given  to  support  para- 
graph 2  and  Its  subsequent  quotations  Is 
Imporunt.  Three  are  Inapplicable  to  the 
present  laboratory  situation  In  the  U.S.:  Ref- 
erence 4  contains  Information  from  a  for- 
eign country  (Canada).  Reference  5  cSpntalns 
information  fifteen  years  old.  Reference  6 
contains  information  twenty  years  ^Id:  Its 
use  to   evaluate   laboratory   performiince    In 

1967  w.\s  protested  to  the  AMA  annual  meet- 
ing In  June.  1967.  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Sunderman, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  paper.  ^  were 
from  surveys  prtnclp.illy  limited  to  labora- 
tories in  New  York  City,  State  Publicpealth 
Departments.  Federal  prisons.  Indli^  Bu- 
reau hospitals,  and  Public  Health  Service 
Hospitals.  Five  are  NCDC  surveys  thatfdo  not 
specify  the  distribution  of  types  of  ^edlcal 
laboratories  studied.  An  example  of  the  scope 
of  NCDC  surveys  was  the  one  usedfln  ex- 
planation of  a  budget  request  at  thOiSenate 
Appropriations  NCDC  budget  hearing  on 
March  9.  1965  (p.  390  printed  report.  Part 
1,  Hearings  on  HR  7765)  ; 

"Test  specimens  of  43  known  agtnts  or 
sera  were  sent  to  55  state  and  terrltorlfcl  pub- 
lic health  laboratories  for  dlagnostlQ  accu- 
racy evaluation.  Ten  Public  Health  jBervlce 
Hospitals  and  57  out-patient  clinics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medical  Services  are  partldpatLng 
In  the  program  In  1965    .  ." 

The  scope  of  the  NCDC  surveys  has  In- 
cluded the  foUowlng  types  of  institutions: 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals.  State  Health 
Department  Laboratories,  Indian  Bureau 
Hospitals.  Federal  Prisons. 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  extrapolate  data 
from  these  limited  surveys  and  to  apply  It 
to  all  laboratories  In  the  United  Stat«8.  Nor 


is  It  correct  to  imply  that  an  error  rate  has 
been  established  for  such  common  tests  as 
urinalysis,  blood  hematocrit,  serum  calcium, 
or  cytology  when  no  survey  has  been  done  on 
these  tests. 

Documentation  of  error  statements  for 
three  major  laboratory  areas — blood  banking, 
microbiology,  and  cytohematology — are  en- 
tirely taken  from  NCDC-PHS  surveys  and 
New  York  City  laboratories,  and  the  blood 
typing  figures  from  New  York  City  are  ap- 
plied to  all  medical  laboratories  In  the  United 
States.  In  contrast,  Dr.  Ernest  SLmard,  then 
President  of  the  College  of  American  Pathol- 
ogists, presented  the  following  Information 
on  blood  typing  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Conamlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (September  25  and  36,  1967)  : 

Blood  typing  surveys  from  Minnesota — 
9,200  tests— 0.3^0  to  3%  error;  Massachu- 
setts— 1.500  tests  on  five  samples — 100  ^o, 
100  T-^,  97%,  9970  and  92%  accurate;  and 
Small  Hospital  Survey  (CAP,  1966)— ABO, 
98%  accurate.  (C07i.gressional  Record,  Sept. 
21,  1967) ,  and  Rh,  96%  accurate. 

Of  the  three  references  related  to  active 
community  general  hospitals  (numbers  7, 
10  and  13),  one  was  a  survey  of  hospitals 
under  100  beds.  The  only  valid  problem  men- 
tioned Is  the  finding  of  the  Small  Hospital 
Survey,  1966  (Reference  7)  that  while  most 
of  the  urea  measurements  (over  90  per  cent) 
were  medically  useful,  there  was  a  technical 
problem  with  urease  methods  that  gave  lower 
values  than  the  referees  by  7  mg.  at  the  60 
mg.  level.  This  problem  was  remedied  In 
1967  as  IS  reported  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  by  Drs.  Skendzel  and 
Muelllng,  July  27,  1967,  Vol.  277,  180-185. 
Evaluation,  of  paragraph  2 

1.  Its  documentation  Is  Inadequate  to 
Justify  extrapolation  of  limited  surveys  of 
unidentified  medical  laboratories  to  the  "na- 
tion's clinical  laboratories." 

2.  Its  documentation  Is  Inadequate  to  sup- 
Ijort  the  generalization  for  all  tests  when 
many  common  tests  were  not  evaluated. 

Furthermore,  p>aragraph  2  Is  not  Justified 
by  any  of  the  information  and  documenta- 
tion presented  in  "A  Report  on  Laboratory 
Performance  and  Methods  of  Improvement;" 
and  its  documentation  does  not  support  the 
••premature  death,  extended  hospital  stay" 
statement  cited  under  the  following  section, 
"Incorrect  Statement — Premature  Death." 

Three  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commlt- 
tte — Drs.  Rappoport,  Godwin,  and  Lalpply — 
have  stated  that  they  questioned  the  state- 
ments In  Paragraph  2  prior  to  publication 
during  the  panel  discussion.  Dr.  Rappoport's 
letter  (January  10,  1967.  to  NCDC)  In  this 
regard  reads,  "None  of  the  quoted  figures  are 
true  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
for  the  truth."  Other  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Panel  have  Indicated  that  the  error  state- 
ments of  P.-iragraph  2  are  not  representative 
of  the  general  performance  in  all  medical 
laboratories  In  the  United  States. 

Additional  statements  on  this  subject  have 
been  made  as  follow: 

Dr.  Ernest  Simard,  past  president.  College 
of  American  Pathologists,  statement  to  U.S. 
Senate  Hearing.  September  25  and  26,  1967, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  pages  215-217. 
CongresHonal  Record,  September  21,  1967, 
pages  26334-26335 — Insertions  by  Senator 
Hruska  of  Nebraska  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  A. 
McWhorter,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  and  an  article,  "The  Relia- 
bility of  Laboratory  Tests  In  the  United 
States,"  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Copeland.  The  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  at  Ita  an- 
nual meeting.  September  28.  1967.  adopted 
a  resolution  stating  that  the  statistical  In- 
formation was  Incorrect. 

Where  are  the  half-billion  tests  done? 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  25  per  cent  error  rate  charged  Includes 
tests  done  In  physicians'  offices.  The  report 


Itself  says  "no."  270,000,000  tests,  or  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  500.000,000  estimated 
tests  are  done  In  the  700.  or  10  per  cent,  of 
the  hospital  laboratories  that  have  accredited 
pathology  residency  training  under  the 
Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.'  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  other  6,100  hospital  laboratories  ac- 
count for  the  remaining  tests. 

Other  incorrect  statements — premature 
death 

In  view  of  the  errors  of  fact,  deficiencies 
in  documentation,  and  unsubstantiated 
statements  In  "A  Report  on  Laboratory  Per- 
formance and  Methods  for  Improvement," 
the  following  statement  submitted  to  the 
Congress  three  times '  during  1966-67  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  incorrect: 

••Premature  death,  extended  hospital  stay, 
unnecessary  suffering  and  loss  of  productiv- 
ity as  well  as  tremendous  economic  losses  are 
consequences  of  Inaccurate  laboratory  re- 
sults. It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  at 
least  430  million  tests  are  performed  annually 
with  an  approxmlate  error  rate  of  25  per 
cent.  At  an  average  cost  of  $4  per  test,  this 
represents  a  waste  of  some  9430  million  an- 
nually to  the  Nation  in  payment  for  errone- 
ous laobratory  diagnostic  results.  The  cost  In 
human  life  and  suffering  Is  beyond  monetary 
measurement."  (No  documentation  pre- 
sented.) 

Neither  the  economic  loss,  nor  the  allega- 
tion of  premature  death  was  established.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  gross  calculation  error 
was  made  In  estimating  mismatched  trans- 
fusions and  the  fact  that  this  Information  Is  ' 
twenty  years  old.  the  premature  death  state- 
ment Is  especially  misleading. 

The  nation's  laboratories  were  not  studied. 

Incorrect  statement — quality  control  and 
survey  participation 

In  the  course  of  Congressional  hearings 
In  1967,  errors  of  fact  were  made  with  respect 
to  (1)  the  use  of  quality  control  techniques 
In  the  clinical  laboratories  of  the  United 
States  and  (2)  the  participation  of  patholo- 
gists In  national  surveys. 

(1)   Quality  Control 

On  April  4,  1967,  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  (Part  4, 
PHS,  page  340,  line  34),  Dr.  Sencer  said, 

■•Quality  control  is  something  that  indus- 
try has  adopted  but  medicine  has  not." 

This  Is  an  Incorrect  statement.  Quality 
control  was  Inaugurated  In  medical  labora- 
tories In  hematology,  hlstopathology,  and 
serology  In  the  1920's  and  30's;  In  blood 
banking  In  the  I940's;  and  In  clinical  chem- 
istry In  1950  as  shown  by  an  article  by  Le- 
vey and  Jennings  entitled,  "The  Use  of  Con- 
trol Charts  In  the  Clinical  Laboratory,"  Am. 
J.  Clin.  Path.,  20:1059.   1950. 

Since  then,  thousands  of  pathologists  and 
medical  technologists  have  been  trained  In 
quality  control  In  chemistry,  hematology, 
blood   banking,   and  bacteriology.  The  Col- 
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■  Directory  of  Approved  Internships  and 
Residencies.    JAMA.    198:192-206,    1966. 

•A.  Pebruau-y  11.  1966.  Hearing  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  part  3,  page  273.  Testimony  of 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  HKW 
from  written  material  presented  to  support 
the  budget  request  for  the  National  Labora- 
tory Improvement  Program. 

B.  April  4,  1967.  Published  Hearings.  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Part  4.  page  365. 

C.  April  11.  1967,  Published  Hearings,  Sub- 
commUtee  on  Appropriations  of  the  V3. 
Senate.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  p>age  1309. 


lece  of  American  Pathologists  requires  It  for 
Its  Laboratory  Accreditation  Program,  and 
me  Commission  on  Continuing  EducaUon  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 
has  conducted  workshops  and  published 
manuals  and  Instruction  film  strips  on  each 
of  these  quality  control  areas. 

It  Is  of  Interest  that  the  1967  budget  of 
the  Standards  Committee  of  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists  Is  $256,000,  and  that 
recently  It  purchased  a  «19,000  recording 
BpecUophotometer  to  carry  out  international 
standardization  of  the  U.S.  National  Re- 
search Council  hemoglobin  standard  and 
other  standard  materials. 

The  expenditures  entirely  for  teaching  by 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists' Commission  on  Continuing  Education 
Jor  1967  win  be  $500,000.  A  $2,000,000  ASCP 
National  Teaching  Center  U  currently  being 
designed,  and  half  the  money  has  already 
been  subscribed. 

These  efforts  In  external  and  Internal  qual- 
ity control  are  Important,  are  significant, 
and  prove  that  quality  control  Is  extensively 
used  m  the  nation's  clinical  laboratories. 
(2)  Pathologists'  Participation  In  Survey 
Correction  Is  also  In  order  for  another  er- 
roneous statement  at  the  same  hearing,  HR 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  April  4,  1967  (page  340,  line  19)  : 

•Representative  Flood:  Why  wouldn't  tlie 
various  medical  societies  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  to  thirty  years,  .  .  . 

•Dr.  Sencer:  Only  2,000  members  of  the 
6,000  (CAP  members)  subscribe  to  this 
proficiency  testing  program." 

This  statement  Is  in  error.  Since  the  sub- 
scription of  the  College  of  American  Pathol- 
ogists survey  Is  by  the  Individual  hospital 
laboratory,  a  hospital  with  four  pathologists 
takes  only  one  survey.  This  means  that, 
where  applicable,  almost  every  one  of  the 
6,000  pathologists  In  clinical  laboratory  work 
participates  in  the  National  Comprehensive 
Laboratory  Survey  or  In  the  Basic  Labora- 
tory Survey  conducted  by  the  Standards 
Committee  of  the  College  of  American  Pa- 
thologists. In  1967,  3,300  medical  laboratories, 
including  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tals, will  receive  more  than  97,000  samples 
for  analysis. 

SUGGESTED   CRrrEKIA   FOR   TVTVTLE  STUDUa 

1.  That  a  large  collection  of  data  be  made 
covering  all  tests. 

2.  That  clinical  laboratories  of  all  sizes 
should  be  represented. 

3.  That  the  data  be  current — not  more 
than  two  years  old. 

4.  That  all  statements  be  scientifically 
documented. 

We  believe  that  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
workers  In  medical  laboratories  who  are  pro- 
viding 24-hour  coverage  365  days  per  year 
should  not  suffer  the  stain  of  these  undocu- 
mented and  incorrect  statements  about  the 
quality  of  their  work.  We  believe  that  suita- 
ble corrections  should  be  made  in  the  record. 


"WHITHER  AMERICA  RELI- 
GIOUSLY?" 

Mr,  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gardner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Lowry. 
minister  of"  the  Village  Chapel  In  Plne- 
hurst.  N.C.,  on  October  29.  1967. 


This  sermon  is  worth  reading  and  is  as 
follows: 

WHn-HER  America  Religiodsly? 
(A  sermon  preached  In  the  Village  Chapel. 
PlnehUTSt.    N.C.,    October    29,    1967,    by 
Charles  Wesley  Lowry,  minister) 
Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's. 

—St.  Matthew  22:21 
"Power  helongeth  unto  God." 

—Psalm  62:11 
The  first  of  these  texts,  our  Lord's  answer 
to  the  question  about  paying  taxes  to  Caesar, 
Is  something  of  a  rhetorical  evasion.  The 
attempt  to  entrap  him  dictated  a  stroke  of 
diplomacy.  It  was  however  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Influential  statements  In  his- 
tory, precisely  because  It  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction between  Caesar  and  God  and  allowed 
as  valid  dual  obligations. 

This  text  can  be  taken  as  favoring  distinc- 
tion between  and  even  separation  of  church 
and  state.  In  the  United  SUtes  we  have  what 
we  commonly  call  separation  of  church  and 
state,  though  the  phrase  Is  not  found  In  the 
Constitution  or  In  any  basic  American  state 
paper  prior  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  In  1802,  In  addressing  a  Committee  of 
Baptists  from  Danbury,  Connecticut,  that 
our  third  President  Interpreted  the  opening 
words  of  the  First  Amendment  as  "building 
a  wall  of  separation  between  Church  and 
State." 

This  gloss  of  Jefferson's  on  the  First 
Amendment  Is  actually  more  conservative 
than  most  authorities  today  seem  to  realize. 
It  appears  to  prove  clearly  that  Jefferson 
understood  by  the  phrase  "an  establishment 
of  religion"  a  church,  since  the  latter  is  what 
he  places  In  contrast  to  the  organized  state. 
In  other  words,  there  shall  be  no  Inter- 
mingling of  the  organized  church  and  the 
functioning  state  or  government.  If  he  had 
meant  what  the  current  Supreme  Court  says 
the  First  Amendment  means,  namely,  any 
religious  exercise  such  as  a  prayer  or  a  read- 
ing from  the  Bible,  he  would  have  had  to 
employ  the  word  religion.  Instead  Jefferson 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  religious  language 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  he 
clearly  believed  that  his  state  university  at 
Charlottesville  should  encourage  religion,  for 
he  proposed  (a)  that  the  various  churches 
be  invited  to  establish  their  own  religious 
schools  ••on  the  confines  of  the  university," 
and  use  both  the  library  facilities  and  a  room 
in  the  library  for  worship;  and  (b)  that  there 
be  a  professor  of  ethics  who  would  present 
"the  Proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  the  Author  of  all  the  relations  of 
morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obligations 
these  Infer." 

I  beUeve  therefore  that  the  cvurent  Su- 
preme Court  has  erred  in  Its  understanding 
of  the  American  religious  tradition,  which 
so  centrally  commits  the  nation  to  faith  in 
God,  and  In  its  interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
has  pressed  the  distinction  between  Caesar 
and  God  to  such  an  extent  that  It  has  aban- 
doned the  supreme  Biblical  conviction  that 
•power  belongeth  to  God"  and  that  all  na- 
tions as  weU  as  Individuals  are  created  by 
Him  and  are  subject  to  Him. 

The  first  Commandment  In  the  Decalogue 
was  addressed  to  the  people  and  nation.  Is- 
rael, and  In  the  Christian  dispensation  It  Is 
addressed  to  all  nations: 

God  spake  these  words,  and  said :  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God;  thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  me. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  mounting  and  Illimita- 
ble idolatry.  Men  do  within  a  secularistlc  and 
atheistic  framework  what  they  did  In  the  first 
century  when  all  men  worshipped  some  god 
and  all  Romans  were  required  to  bum  In- 
cense to  Caesar  as  lord  and  god,  these  titles 
being  first  given  specifically  to  the  Einperor 


Domltlan.  This  U  what  a  first  century  Chris- 
tian writer  said  of  this  Idolatry : 

And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and 
saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his 
horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the 
name  of  blasphemy. 

And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a 
leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion : 
and  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his 
seat,  and  great  authority  . . . 

And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which 
gave  power  unto  the  beast:  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  saying.  Who  Is  like  unto 
the  beast?  Who  Is  able  to  make  war  with 
him? 

What  happens  If  men  forget  that  power 
belongs  to  God  and  If  they  think  that  man  Is 
god  and  his  Is  the  power?  Since  Caesar  Is  a 
fact,  and  political  power  has  to  be  exercised, 
sootier  or  later  Caesar  (the  state  rulers)  act 
as  if  they  are  god  and  accept  no  limits  upon 
their  exercise  of  power.  In  our  time  with  the 
rise  of  absolute  dictators  and  the  totel  state, 
this  has  happened.  It  was  during  the  reign 
of  Hitler  that  one  of  his  erstwhile  followers, 
Hermann  Rauschnlng,  wrote  a  book  called 
The  Revolution  of  Nihilism  and  then  a  sec- 
ond with  the  title.  The  Beast  From  The 
Abyss.  Karl  Barth  also  had  Hitler  in  mind 
when  he  declared.  The  Beast  reigns  from  the 
Abyss! 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  It  can 
happen  agtiln?  The  wise  and  brilliant  young 
men  who  founded  this  nation  were  deep 
students  of  government,  of  history,  and  of 
philosophy.  They  feared  greatly  the  power 
of  centralized  government,  even  while  they 
recognized  that  Caesar  (the  state)  was  a 
reality,  and  that  political  power  had  to  be 
exercised.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  lay  down  both  the  channels  of  pow- 
er and  the  limits  £.nd  restraints  upon  It. 

A  good  example  Is  the  First  Amendment. 
You  remember  that  the  first  Ten  Amend- 
ments are  often  called  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  up  for  rati- 
fication by  the  13  sovereign  States,  there  was 
an  understanding,  an  unwritten  gentleman's 
agreement,  that  a  Bill  of  Rights  would  be 
drawn  up  and  incorporated  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. Even  so,  some  of  the  States  were  doubt- 
ful and  held  back.  One  of  thes«  was  North 
Carolina  which  did  not  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution until  it  had  been  In  effect  16  monwis 
and  which  was  the  last  to  come  In,  with 
the  exception  of  Rhode  Island. 

Much  thought  went  into  the  form  and 
wording  of  the  BiU  of  Rights.  James  Madi- 
son was  the  presiding  genius  in  their  com- 
position and  passage  through  the  first  Con- 
gress elected  under  the  new  Constitution. 
Few  things  are  more  Interesting  to  a  church- 
man than  the  fact  that  the  opening  words 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  concern  religious  Ub- 
erty.  These  are  the  words : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 

The  intent  of  these  words  was  and  is 
quite  clear.  It  was  to  Interdict  the  Federal 
Government  from  Interference  In  this  field. 
Its  effect  was  to  freeze  the  existing  situation 
and  leave  It  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  decide  their  own  practice  In  the 
relations  of  church  and  state.  How  Ironical 
it  Is  that  when  Congress  had  made  no  law  at 
all  In  the  cases  Involved  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
comes  along  and  tries  to  do  precisely  what 
the  Congress  Is  forbidden  to  do — namely,  lay 
down  the  law  to  Individuals  and  States  In 
the  religious  field  so  far  as  the  pubUc  schools 
are  concerned. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  highest  Court 
has  struck  down  the  use  in  New  York  State 
of  a  completely  undenominational  prayer  de- 
signed deliberately  to  be  accepuble  to  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  and  Jews.  It  has  further 
ordered  the  school  systems  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  to  give  up  any  law  or  policy 
providing  for  a  prayer  or  reading  Irom  the 
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Bible  In  the  school  room.  The  SupremesCourt 
handed  down  these  decisions  on  th«  basis 
that  such  a  religious  exercise  was  An  es- 
tablLshment  of  religion.  - 

Do  these  acts  of  the  Court  really  Siatter? 
Is  It  of  much  moment  whether  the  Bible  Is 
rend  or  prayers  s.Ud  In  the  school  room?  I 
tivke  the  view  strongly  that  It  Is  a  Wg  Issue 
Indeed,  and  that  at  stake  Is  the  fixture  of 
America  religiously.  Religion  Is  not  Ju«t  what 
takes  place  In  our  churches  on  tiundliy.  Im- 
portant as  this  Is.  Religion  Is  the  fafth  and 
values  and  st.indards  and  b.ialc  attitude  of 
people,  corporntcly  and  individual^.  The 
strength  and  glory  of  America  has  b^en  the 
deep  consensus  of  our  people  in  rclatlDn  to  a 
Supreme  Being  and  to  moral  and  spiritual 
law.  Our  Institutions  and  customs  te^lfy  to 
this.  Our  greatest  St.ite  Papers  embody  It. 
Our  National  Hymns  celebrate  it.  Wf  liave 
become  a  c;reat  nation  In  large  meastire  be- 
cause of  our  national  faith  and  se*se  of 
destiny.  I 

If  we  lose  this  magnificent  coniensus 
which  has  bound  all  previous  generaUons  of 
Americans,  If  we  wantonly  throw  i%  over- 
board, making  no  real  tight  to  see  tljat  our 
children  receive  tlie  heritage  that  w.«  ours, 
then  America  Is  going  to  be  very  different. 
Its  great  mystique  can  hardly  persist,  the 
moral  st  imina  of  Its  people  Is  bound'  to  be 
affected,  the  whole  lofty,  Ideal  elcmen|  that 
hovers  over  our  tr.idltlon  and  that  onc|  hal- 
lowed and  Inspired  us  all  will  be  dlsotpated. 
We  shall  feel  and  think  the  way  an  lncrf.»slng 
percentage  of  our  people  give  cvldeilce  of 
being  today.  Above  all.  we  shall  have  lo»t  the 
power  of  renewal  which  heretofore  has  Exist- 
ed In  the  educational  proce.=s  and  In  ttte  ca- 
pacity of  the  young  to  respond  to  all  tiat  is 
noble  and  high,  and  to  follow  the  gleari. 

Yes.  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  wiys  in 
the  life  of  this  Republic,  and  it  is  tlifie  we 
all   woke   up   and   realized  Just   how  sifrious 
the  situation  is.  The  future  is  in  the  Ij-outh 
of   the   land.    It  Is   In   our   children.   li  it   Is 
precisely  here  that  the  sword  of  the  highest 
Judiciary,   with   the  consent  If  not  tife  ap- 
proval  of   our   national   leaders   as  a  whole, 
cut   the   web  of   tradition   In  two.   thin   the 
effect  cannot  but  be  drastic.  We  are  firther 
unsettling  and  confusing  a  generation   that 
was    unsure    of    itself   already    and    laf  need 
of  help  and  guidance.  We  are  In  effect  jelling 
them  to  abandon  the  ways  of  the  fathers.  We 
are   placing   a   premium    upon   rapid   change 
in    every    area,    and    suggesting    that    iaJues 
are    as    relative    and    alterable    as    tecBnlcal 
developments   We  may  even  be  liylng  ji  psy- 
chological  foundation   for  exalting   the  om- 
nicompetent state  to  the  point  where  ft  may 
claim   divine    prerogatives   and    arrogate    to 
Itself    all    authority    and    power.    This    hap- 
pened already  not  once  nor  twice  in  this  ad- 
vanced century.  Why  should  we  be  so  sure 
that  It  win  not  happen  again?  Have  *e  any 
guarantee   that   it  could  not  happen  here? 
Let  me  close  with  a  story.  In  1963  |n  the 
fall    I    had    a    long-standing   engagemmt    to 
spend  a  day  with  all  the  teachers  of  a    popu- 
lous  Pennsylvania   County   as   part   of  their 
annual  Teachers  Institute.  I  was  told' there 
would   be   about   400   of   them.   The   a^ea   In 
which    I    was    supposed    to    lead    theia    was 
"Teaching  About  Communism."  The  previous 
June  the  Supreme  Court  had  h.-inded  down 
Its  decision  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  reading 
the  Bible   I  was  therefore  the  more  interested 
when   I  found  that  the  responsible  author- 
ities among  these  teachers  had  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  Program.  Devotion.s  by  the  Host 
High  School.  I  wondered  what  was  ooming. 
but   war.   hardly  prepared   for  the  reality.   A 
Senior  boy  and  girl  came  out.  The  boy  read 
a  meditation  on  the  life  of  the  great  Negro 
chemist,  George  Washington  C.irver.  and  the 
girl  sang  The  Lords  Prayer   The  Bible  could 
not  be  read:    Abraham.  Isaac.  David.  I."^alah. 
Jesus.  Paul  were  tabu,  but  a  contemporary 
figure  was  all  right    The  Lord's  Prayer  could 


no    longer    be   said,    but    the   highest   Court 
had  said   nothing  about  singing  It. 

In  a  way  this  was  humorous  But  to  me 
it  was  mainly  pathetic  and  incredible.  I  found 
myself  wondering  whether  I  was  really  awake 
or  was  dreaming.  Was  It  truly  possible  that 
In  A.D.  1963  In  this  American  high  school 
where  the  administrators  and  teachers  of  a 
county  school  system  wanted  devotions  as  a 
proper  way  to  sUirt  off  their  professional 
meetings,  the  Bible  could  not  be  read  and 
no  one  could  say  a  prayer? 

I  took  this.  I  must  admit,  pretty  hard. 
This  is  not  the  America  I  have  known  and 
loved.  An  aJien  and  arbitrary  tyranny  has 
descended  on  our  land  and  is  making  Its 
heavy  hand  felt.  But  most  of  all.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  conformity  and  sheeplike- 
ness  shown  by  so  many  of  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, especially  It  seems  by  the  well-edu- 
cated and  the  well-to-do.  I  have  resolved 
to  do  all  I  can  to  oppose  this  tyranny  and 
conformity  and  to  make  sure  the  issues  arre 
understood  by  our  people. 

I  have  sworn,  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  on 
the  altar  of  God,  eternal  hostility  to  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. 
Thank  God,  freedom  and  liberty  yet  live 
in  this  land  and  In  the  world.  Let  us  do  our 
part  to  see  that  they  never  die. 

(Note. — Charles  Wesley  Lowry.  Minister  of 
The  Village  Chapel  In  Plnehurst,  North  Caro- 
Una,  Is  also  President  of  the  Foundation  for 
Religious  Action  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Or- 
der (PRASCO).  Dr.  Lowry  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  internationally  influential 
book  Communium  and  Christ  (Collier  Books. 
Paperbound,  New,  Revised  Edition,  1962).  He 
has  written  also  "To  Pray  or  Not  To  Pray!:  A 
Handbook  for  Study  of  Recent  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  and  American  Church-State  Doc- 
trine" (University  Press  of  Washington,  D.C., 
1963).) 

AMERICAN    CREDO 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  (Mayflower 
Compact.  1620) 

Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof.  (LEvmcus 
25.  10:  Liberty  Bell.  1752) 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  \m- 
allenable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — 

Tiiat  to  secure  these  Rights.  Governments 
are  Instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  Just 
Powers  from  the  Con.>;ent  of  the  Governed. 
(Declaration  of  Independence,  1776) 

No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of 
the     United     States.     (Washington,     First 

iNACCtTRAL.    1789) 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  In  our  bosoms.  Our  defense 
Is  in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which 
prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in 
all  lands,  everywhere.  (Lincoln.  Edwards- 
viLLE.  Illinois.  1858) 

We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain — that  this  na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  (Lincoln,  Gettysbttrc,  1863) 

One  Nation  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  (Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance, 1892,  1954) 

In  God  We  Trust.  (National  Motto,  1864, 
1955) 

-    P'-ppared  by  FRASCO 


HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  IN  AMHERST, 
MASS..  REPRESENTS  A  CRITI- 
CALLY IMPORTANT  EFFORT  ON 
BEHALF  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr    WATKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
9,  1967,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Teagux], 
addressed  himself  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  examples  of  wasteful  Federal 
spending.  He  referred  to  certain  grants 
made  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  li- 
brary research.  Included  was  a  grant  of 
some  $64,408  made  to  Hampshire  College 
In  Amherst,  Mass.,  which  Is  In  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  Hampshire  College,  It  rep- 
resents a  critically  Important  effort  on 
behalf  of  higher  education. 

The  college,  presently  in  its  formative 
stage,  constitutes  an  attempt  to  create 
at  the  outset  a  qualitative  private  higher 
educational  complex  responsive  to  the 
circumstances  of  today  and  to  those 
which  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

The  success  of  the  concept  and  the 
program  involved  here,  in  my  view,  would 
positively  serve  as  a  key  factor  in  our 
Nation's  being  able  to  meet  the  enormous 
challenge  of  providing  vital  educational 
opportunities  for  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. This  is  a  challenge  which  faces  us 
today  and  which  Is  going  to  significantly 
Increase  In  the  future  as  the  number  of 
college-age  boys  and  girls  vastly  grows. 
Education  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy  and  of  the  success  which  we 
have  had  as  a  nation.  It  is  the  critical 
factor  in  our  society. 

The  creation  of  new  educational  in- 
stitutions which  can  immediately  play 
an  important  role  in  our  educational 
system  is  a  vital  capability  which  has 
not  yet  been  developed  by  our  Nation. 
Hampshire  College  may  very  well  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  the  development 
of  this  capability. 

It  deserves  our  total  support  and 
backing  in  its  endeavors.  It  certainly  has 
mine. 

The  grant  referred  to  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  was  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  form  of  library  concept — 
a  dial  access  communications  system 
which  would  extend  library  resources 
making  them  directly  available  for  ex- 
ample to  the  student  at  his  dormitory. 
Such  a  system  could  greatly  increase 
the  value  and  utility  of  a  library  making 
its  information  available  much  more 
readily,  much  more  timely,  and  to  a 
great  many  more  people  than  can  pres- 
ently use  a  library. 

This  study  represents  just  the  kind  of 
Initiative  and  imagination  that  must  be 
demonstrated  if  we  are  to  develop  new 
techniques  to  meet  the  new  and  difficult 
problems  which  face  us  In  the  field  of 
education. 

I  truly  hope  my  distinguished  col- 
league does  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portant role  that  our  libraries  play  in 
bringing  knowledge  and  Information  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  certainly  do 
not  underestimate  this  role,  nor  do  I 
underestimate    the    importance    of   Im- 
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proving  our  existing  systems  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  needs  of  the  future. 


CHRISTOPHER  NICHOLAS  RUSHTON 

Mr.  WATKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 

nanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

■'••om  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
yleased  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  acted  favorably  on  S.  2265,  for 
ihe  relief  of  Christopher  Nicholas  Rush- 
ton.  I  introduced  a  companion  bill,  H.R. 
12349. 

"Christopher  Rushton  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada  with  his  par- 
ents in  1947  when  he  was  6  months  old. 
His  family  thought  he  derived  citizen- 
ship through  his  mother,  a  native-born 
ritizen  of  the  United  States.  As  a  conse- 
quence his  parents  did  not  obtain  a  visa 
at  the  time  they  entered  this  country 
»1th  their  son.  The  error  was  discovered 
when  Mr.  Rushton,  after  entering  the 
.Mr  Force,  was  assigned  to  a  technical 
school  of  a  classified  nature  and  it  was 
earned  that  he  was  not  legally  a  citizen. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  in  effect 
^ve  Airman  Rushton  his  American  citi- 
zenship. The  young  man  has  been  a  val- 
ued member  of  our  society.  His  parents 
live  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  in  my  district. 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  this  bill 
and  I  am  confident  the  House  wUl  do 
lilcewise. 

STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7, 
1967,  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  expressing  our 
concern  about  the  activities  of  such  in- 
dividuals as  Stokely  Carmichael.  We 
asked  if  existing  laws  were  Inadequate, 
and  were  assured  on  August  16,  1967  by 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Internal  Security  Division, 
that  additional  Federal  legislation  was 
not  needed.  We  were  told  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  looking  into  his 
activities  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
acted  in  violation  of  any  Federal  statute. 
We  have  today  written  again  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  find  out  what  he  has 
discovered,  and  what  he  plans  to  do. 

We  both  feel  that  to  maintain  respect 
for  law  and  order  requires  prompt,  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  existing  laws.  If 
the  Justice  Department  refuses  to  en- 
force the  laws  presently  on  the  books, 
how  can  they,  or  we.  expect  ordinary 
citizens  to  respect  and  obey  the  law?  If 
present  laws  are  not  enforced,  how  can 
.we  expect  respect  or  enforcement  of  new 
criminal  legislation  before  the  House? 


To  complete  the  record  which  contains 
our  previous  letters,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  the  letter  we  sent  today 
to  the  Attorney  General  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Congress  of  the  UNnro  States, 

House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramset  Clark. 
Attorney  General  of  the  Vnited  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  We  wrote 
you  on  August  7,  1967,  about  one  Stokely 
Carmlchael's  calling  on  American  citizens  to 
arm  themselves  for  purposes  of  performing 
acts  of  violence  and  instigating  riots  to  de- 
stroy lives  and  property.  Since  then,  Mr.  Car- 
michael has  carried  this  campaign  abroad, 
speaking  from  forums  readily  supplied  by 
Cuban  and  North  Vietnamese  Communists. 

On  his  return  to  the  U.S.  Monday.  Car- 
michaers  passport  was  confiscated  by  the 
State  Department.  Our  constituents  are  most 
concerned,  as  are  we,  and  they  would  be 
most  Interested  In  learning  from  you  what 
specific  steps  the  Justice  Department  Is  con- 
templating to  enforce  the  law  against  his 
conduct. 

J  Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wrote  us  August  16,  1967.  saying,  'In  the 
event  sufficient  evidence  is  developed  to  es- 
tablish a  violation  of  Federal  law,  appropri- 
ate action  will  be  undertaken."  We  quote  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  December  13,  1967: 

"WhUe  in  Cuba.  Carmichael  called  for 
•urban  guerrilla  warfare  within  the  United 
States'  ...  In  Paris,  he  declared:  'We  don't 
want  peace  in  Vietnam.  We  want  the  Viet- 
namese to  defeat  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

Conslderlng  such  statements  as  these,  we 
find  It  dlfflciUt  to  believe  that  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael has  not,  In  the  language  of  18  U.S. 
Code,  Anno.  Sec.  2385,  willfully  advocated 
the  desirability  of  destroying  the  government 
of   the   United  States. 

We  support  the  recent,  though  belated 
move  by  the  State  Department  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  travel  to  restricted  areas.  In  light 
of  Carmichael 's  activities,  both  previously  at 
home  and  now  abroad,  however,  we  would 
appreciate  your  views  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
prosecuting  Mr.  Carmichael  under  the  above 
cited  statute  or  under  the  other  Federal 
statutes  that  were  referred  to  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Yeagley. 

Mr.  Yeagley  indicated  in  his  letter  that 
you  were  looking  Into  Carmlchael's  activities 
to  ascertain  whether  he  has  acted  In  viola- 
tion of  any  Federal  statute,  and  that  no  ad- 
ditional Federal  laws  were  needed.  We  would 
be  most  interested  In  the  resulte  of  your 
looking  into  Mr.  Carmlchael's  activities.  We 
also  would  like  to  know  specifically  what 
statutes  Mr.  Yeagley  had  In  mind  as  being 
sufficient    to    cope    with    such    activities    as 

these. 

Sincerely, 

John    J.    Williams. 

U.S.  Senator. 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


DISPOSAL  OF  PLATINUM  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5789'  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  platinum  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  iiitend  to 
object  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
but  I  do  wish  to  discuss  the  bill  and  per- 
haps debate  its  passage  or  at  least  to 
query  my  distinguished  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handles 
the  disposals  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  concerning  the  disposal  of  these 
platinum  items  based  upon,  perhaps,  two 
reasons  or,  perhaps,  three  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  No.  1. 1  am  seriously  con- 
cerned that  we  might  deplete  either  one 
of  our  stockpiles  over  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  maintains  surveil- 
lance and  jurisdiction,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  not  yet  gained  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute. .  ,    J    1.  • 

Indeed,  from  the  distinguished  chau-- 
man's  report,  which  I  have  read  and 
studied  in  detail,  it  is  all  predicated  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
other  sources,  plus  buying  through  ^he 
General  Services  Administration  and 
others  arranging  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute to  the  stockpile  of  platinum  and 
molybdenum.  I  know  well  the  uses  of 
platinum  and  molybdenum  in  our  miU- 
tary  efforts,  and  In  electronics,  and  I  hate 
to  see  us  even  peel  down  to  the  bare  min- 
imum our  stockpiling  as  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Procurement. 
especiaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  at  times  past  said  we  need  no  stock- 
pile of  lead  or  zinc  or  other  areas  when 
the  committee  has  frankly  disagreed  with 
them  and  said  "indeed  we  do  need  stock- 
piles "  and  the  executive  branch,  quite 
contrary  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commlssioxa, 
has  stockpiled  lead  through  trade,  of  aU 
things,  bilaterally  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  another  sovereign  na- 
tion- namelv,  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  beUeve  I  have 
made  the  point  that  I  am  concerned  lest 
we  peel  down  to  the  bare  essentials  for 
any  contingencies  in  the  stockpUe  of 
platinum. 

A  second  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far 
as  I  wish  the  dlstingtiished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  address  himself, 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  in  this 
particular  troublesome  time  of  our  cur- 
rency   stabUizlng  of  rare  metals  around 
the  world  which  do  have  currency  hang- 
ing on  them,  including  our  dollar,  on 
which  most  other  currencies  are  based, 
and  the  English  pound,  on  which,  until 
recently,  much  international  monetary 
exchange  was  erounded.  And  since  plati- 
num  diamonds,  and  gold  are  the  three 
most  stable  of  these  Instruments.  I  am 
truly  concerned  lest  we  throw  it  Into  the 
market,  even  though  we  tag  It  for  do- 
mestic use  and  there  are  precautions  per- 
haps that  will  be  taken  not  to  exercise 
and  upset  prices  because  we  do  do  this. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  this  di.^cussion 
and  ask  these  questions  having  served 
on  the  subcommittee  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  over 
4   years— and   I   know   how   thoroughly 
he  goes  into  these  problems — but  this  is 
an  unusual  substance.  It  is  an  imusual 
amount  that  we  have  in  the  stockpHe, 
and  it  Is  unusually  important  that  we 
have  plenty  of  it.  because  platinum  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  chemical  catalysts  of 
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all  the  chemicals,  and  there  Is  no  fallout 
such  as  those  from  lead  and  zinc  and 
other  Items  from  enrichment  processes, 
and/or  nuclear  fission  or  plutonium  en- 
richment or  any  other  such  things.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  be  very  certain  that  it  Is 
a  function  of  this  Congress  in  the  two 
stockpiles  over  which  It  exerts  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  see  that  we  are  not  even  com- 
ing close  to  the  bare  minimum  of  the 
stockpiling  of  this  element  platinum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  so 
that  he  may  have  time  to  explain  to  the 
Members  the  findings  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  who  is  such  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  who  is  so  very  well 
informed  and  so  very  highly  dedicated 
with  respect  to  matters  that  come  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  on  all  Blatters 
that  come  before  the  House.  an<t  who  I 
believe  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  In  this 
body,  and  I  greatly  value  the  opinions  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  at  aH  times. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  share  the  concern  that  he  has  expressed 
with  respect  both  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
stockpiles,  all  of  them,  and  the  impact  of 
any  overseas  operations  at  this  particular 
time  when  we  have  such  veiy  crucial 
•  problems  with  international  ej^change 
and  our  monetary  system. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
Insofar  as  the  inquiries  of  our  commit- 
tee Indicate — and  we  have  covered  this 
problem  very  thoroughly,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  we  do  in  every  instance — 
that  I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  file  dis- 
posal provided  for  in  this  bill  can  be 
made  with  due  regard  and  with  full  pro- 
tection to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  interests  of  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  in  the  national 
Interest.  [ 

We  also  believe  that  there  wlS  be  no 
appreciable  impact  of  any  kind:  on  our 
foreign  exchange  in  connection  with  this 
biU.  -r 

On  the  other  hand.  I  will  say  to  the 
ver>'  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
that  insofar  as  this  particular  disposal 
is  concerned,  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant one  and  it  will  be  utilized  in  very 
significant  and  urgent  areas  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

This  disposal  together  with  otber  dis- 
posals that  we  will  present  here  this 
afternoon  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  deals  with  some  mat- 
ters, as  the  gentleman  knows,  that 
neither  he  nor  I  or  anyone  here  could 
adequately  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  because  some  of  these  matters 
•vould  be  classified  and  top  secret. 

But  I  will  say  in  respect  to  this  dis- 
posal, we  have  suneyed  all  aspects  of  it 
and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  I  believe 
the  bill  provides  and  the  procedures 
which  we  will  follow  and  very  carefully 
check  with  respect  to  this  disposal  and 
the  others  that  are  to  follow,  will  be  very 


carefully  watched  and  very  carefully  su- 
pervised. I  believe,  and  I  have  full  con- 
fidence, that  this  disposal  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  should  be  made  as  an 
urgent  matter  today  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  realize  the  demands 
of  indu.stry.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  supply 
tliose  demands  other  than  on  the  open 
market  through  our  stockpiles  if,  first, 
we  are  endangering  the  sanctity  of  that 
pile  or,  second,  if  we  are  going  to  sub- 
stitute other  things  that  are  not  yet  ob- 
tainable in  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the 
stockpile  needs. 

The  only  substitutes  in  this  case  are 
either  gold  or  palladium  for  the  electri- 
cal points  Ui  lieu  of  platinum. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man realizes  the  stockpile  objective  is 
335.000  troy  ounces  and  that  if  we  tlirow 
on  to  the  market  115.000  troy  ounces,  we 
will  be  exactly  at  the  objective;  and  If 
this  does  not  give  the  gentleman  and  his 
distinguished  committee  some  concern? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  do  not  say  that  it  gives 
me  concern  at  this  time  because  I  think, 
as  I  said  before,  that  we  have  taken 
proper  action  to  get  assurances  that  we 
will  have  In  the  stockpile  after  this  dis- 
posal is  made  enough  platinum  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  near  future  enough  pal- 
ladium and  also  gold,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  some  other  metals  that  can 
interchangeably  be  used,  adequately  to 
guarantee  all  the  needs  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  that  the  Defense  Dep?rtment  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  needs  at  this 
level. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman not  agree  with  me  that  the  only 
sources  of  replacement  are  in  Ural  Rus- 
sia and  in  South  Africa — outside  of  a 
very  minimal  amount  obtained  from  our 
sister  state  In  this  hemisphere,  Canada? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  With  respect  to  some 
materials,  that  is  substantially  true  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  Of  course,  as 
far  as  palladium  is  concerned,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  we  have  arrangements 
made  to  secure  that  if  those  sources 
should  not  be  sufficient. 

We  have  gold  supplies  upon  which  we 
can  draw,  without  affecting  the  balance 
of  payments  and  things  of  that  sort.  We 
do  have  an  across-the-board  ample  lee- 
way and  ample  latitude  and  ample  safe- 
guards written  into  this  legislation  to 
adequately  protect  the  national  defense 
interests  of  the  United  States,  as  we 
must  do  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  understands. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man's words  are  very  reassuring  and  I 
appreciate  his  forthrlghtness. 

I  wonder  if  since  this  is  one  of  the 
rarer  earth  metals,  if  he  Is  not  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  upsetting  prices  on 
the  market  and  thus  influence  the  price 
of  gold  and  diamonds  around  the  world 
at  a  critical  time;  and  does  the  demand 
of  industry  offset  this  possibility? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  can  appreciate  my 
colleague's  concern,  but  so  far  as  the 
price  of  diamonds  or  gold  Is  concerned, 
there  Is  nothing  In  our  record  and  noth- 
ing that  I  am  aware  of  that  will  have 
any  unfavorable  Impact  such  as  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  this  material  from  our 
stockpile  at  this  time,  but  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otiierwlse,  approximately  one  hundred  fifteen 
thousand  troy  ounces  of  platinum  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  tr.S  C.  98-98h)  and  the 
eupplemental  stockpile  established  pursuBnt 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  68 
Stat.  456.  as  amended.  Such  disposition  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  ol 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  0; 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and 
the  protection  of  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  against  avoidable  disruption  01 
their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massaciiusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5789 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  115.000 
troy  ounces  of  platinum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  determined  that 
this  quantity  Is  exce.ss  to  stockpile  needs. 

The  GSA  proposes  to  make  the  plati- 
num available,  first,  for  sale  for  domestic 
consumption;  second,  for  transfer  to 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government:  third. 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law.  as  pay- 
ment for  expenses — including  transpor- 
tation and  other  accessorial  expenses — 
of  acquiring,  refining,  processing,  benefl- 
clatlng.  or  rotating  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile;  or  fourth,  for  disposi- 
tion in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  appropriate  rec- 
ognition will  be  given  to  priorities  under 
title  I  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended. 

As  Is  usual,  the  disposal  program  will 
be  subject  to  continuous  scrutiny  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
will  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  at  any  time  he  considers  such 
action  advisable,  or  at  any  time  consul- 
tation is  requested  by  such  agencies.  If 
any  significant  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  necessary  or  ad\1sable  as 
a  result  of  such  consultation,  the  change 
will  be  publicly  announced. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  400.001 
troy  ounces  of  platinum  in  the  national 
stockpile  and  49.999  troy  ounces  in  the 
supplemental  stockpile.  This  is  a  total  of 
450.000  troy  ounces.  In  view  of  the  fact 
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that  the  stockpile  objective  Is  only 
335.000  troy  ounces,  the  excess,  as  I  have 
said,  is  115,000  troy  ounces,  the  amount 
which  would  be  sold  under  the  authority 

,f  this  bill. 

We  bought  this  platinum  at  $79.52  a 
roy  ounce.  The  present  producers'  price 
;or  platinum  is  between  $109  and  $112  a 
troy  ounce,  and  the  Government,  there- 
fore, will  pick  up  a  sizable  profit  on  this 
disposal. 

In  1965,  the  total  world  production  of 
latinum  was  approximately  1,256,000 
•roy  oimces.  Of  this  total,  approximately 
40  percent  was  produced  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
about  40  percent  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  about  15  percent  by 
Canada.  U.S.  mine  production  of  plati- 
num in  1965  totaled  11.376  troy  ounces. 

In  what  is  normal  fashion,  industry 
representatives  and  affected  Government 
agencies  have  been  consulted  prior  to  the 
ubmission  of  this  bill  to  the  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
.ces  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
.nonor  to  be  chairman,  went  into  tiiis 
planned  disposal  in  detail,  and  we  are 
-atlsfied  that  the  excess  platinum  should 
be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
:;me,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL    OF    MAGNESIUM    FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
L'nion  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
ideratlon  of  the  bill  <H.R.  5785)  to  au- 
:horize  the  disposal  of  magnesium  from 
•he  national  stockpile,  and  ask  for  its 
.;mnediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  is  our  present  prin- 
ciple source  of  supply  of  magnesium?  Is 
it  still  Russia,  or  what  country? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  comes  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  it  is  procured 
here,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  some 
of  it  comes  from  foreign  sources.  We  do 
not  depend  exclusively  or  to  any  great 
extent  upon  Russia  or  Russian  satellites 
for  the  substance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  sources  of  magnesium? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  is  found  throughout 
all  the  world.  But  generally  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
satellites  to  get  supplies  of  the  material. 
It  is  quite  readily  produced. 

At  the  present  time,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  have  been  some  serious 
shortages  of  the  material  in  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  any  part  of  that  short- 
age in  industry  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  presently  boycotting  Rhodesia  and 
on  the  fringe  of  trouble  with  South  Af- 
rica. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Not  to  my  knowledge 
as  to  this  particular  subject.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  relationship  to  the  mat- 
ter to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Shipments  of  chromite 
from  Rhodesia  have  been  effectively 
stopped,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  To  some  extent,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  in  the  picture  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  trust  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  wotild  hate  to  discover  later 
on  that  we  are  buying  more  magnesium 
from  Russia  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  boycott  of  anti-Com- 
mtuiist  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Of  course,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  we  do  have  several  sources 
of  this  material.  A  great  deal  of  it  comes 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  as  well 
as  the  others  I  have  mentioned. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  5785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  fifty-five  thousand 
short  tons  of  magnesium  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  90-98h).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Proiyided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  UnU«d  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5785 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  55,000 
short  tons  of  magnesium  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  determined  that  this 
quantity  is  excess  to  stockpile  needs. 

The  GSA  projxxses  to  make  the  mag- 
nesium available,  first,  for  sale;  second, 
for  transfer  to  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; third,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law,  as  payment  for  expenses — includ- 
ing transportation  and  other  accessorial 
expenses — of  refining,  processing,  bene- 
ficlatlng,  or  rotating  materials  in  the 
national  stockpile;  or  fourth,  for  disposi- 
tion in  such  other  manner  as  may  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 
I  will  point  out  that  appropriate  recogni- 
tion will  be  given  to  priorities  under 
title  I  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended. 

GSA  plans  to  make  the  excess  magne- 
sium available  for  disposal  over  a  period 
of  years.  Drawing  on  experience  gained 
in  selling  magnesium  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  the  intention  of  GSA  to  con- 
tinue this  program  along  the  lines  fol- 
lowed in  the  earlier  disposals.  Offerings 
will  be  made  periodically  throughout  the 
year.  In  addition,  quantities  required  for 
term  contracts  to  be  negotiated  with  pri- 
mary  producers  of  magnesium  will  be 


made  available.  Changes  in  procedures 
will  be  made  as  dictated  by  market  con- 
ditions. Releases  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ability  of  the  market  to 
absorb  the  material,  consistent  with  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  to  protect 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

As  is  usual,  the  disposal  program  will 
be  subject  to  continuous  scrutiny  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  will 
consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned at  any  time  he  considers  such 
action  advisable,  or  at  any  lime  con- 
sultation is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable 
as  a  result  of  such  consultation,  the 
change  will  be  publicly  announced. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  147,329 
short  tons  of  magnesium  in  the  national 
stockpile.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
stockpile  objective  is  only  90,000  short 
tons,  the  excess  of  55,000  short  tons  can 
quite  properly  be  disposed  of,  and  would 
be  so  disposed  of  under  the  authority  of 
this  biU. 

The  magnesium  cost  $726.10  a  short 
ton,  and  the  present  market  value  is 
$640  a  short  ton.  Regardless  of  this  fact, 
however,  there  is  such  a  need  for  magne- 
sium in  our  various  defense-associated 
industries  that  its  disposal  is,  in  the  long 
rim,  advantageous  to  the  Government. 

U.S.  production  of  primary  magnesium 
was  81.361  short  tons  in  1965.  This  was 
about  2  percent  more  than  in  1964.  The 
two  U.S.  magnesium  producers  are  in- 
creasing their  production  and  two  other 
companies,  one  a  secondary  magnesium 
producer,  are  considering  becoming  pri- 
mai-y  producers. 

The  United  States  for  years  has  con- 
sumed most  of  the  world's  magnesium. 
In  1964,  consumption  of  primary  magne- 
sium was  54,743  tons  and  in  1965  it  was 
69,622  tons.  Shipments  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1966  indicate  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  100,000  tons.  Purchases  from 
the  national  stockpile  were  the  principal 
origin  of  excess  magnesium  shipments 
over  production. 

The  magnesium  Industry  is  currently 
experiencing  a  period  of  very  tight  sup- 
ply, and  dealer  stocks  have  been  reduced 
to  minimum  levels.  Trade  sources  expect 
a  short  fall  in  excess  of  30.000  short  tons 
in  1967. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  went  into  this 
planned  disposal  in  detail,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  excess  magnesium 
should  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
5785. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
BERYL  ORE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
.STOCKPILE  AND  THE  SLTPLE- 
MENT.\L    STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
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Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14367)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  t&e  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   14367 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Servlcea  is  here- 
by authorized  to  dlBpwce  of.  by  negotiation 
or  otherwise,  approximately  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  short  tons 
of  beryl  ore  now  held  in  the  natloaal  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  section  104(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  456.  as 
amended  by  73  Stat.  607).  Such  disposition 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  tfce  provi- 
sions of  secUon  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tJnlted  States  agalijst  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  agaltjst  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  maricets. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoup. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14367 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  9,888 
short  tons  of  beryl  ore  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  determined  that  this 
quantity  is  excess  to  stockpile  needs. 

Beryl  is  the  chief  ore  of  the  very  hard 
and  light  metallic  element  beryllium.  It 
Is  an  opalescent  material  which  may 
be  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  colorless 
and  ranging  in  size  from  granular  to 
large  lumps  or  crystals.  At  the  present 
time,  beryl  ore  Is  produced  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Brazil,  India,  Argentina,  and 
Uganda.  U.S.  consumers  of  beryl  ore  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  foreign  ore  Im- 
ported mostly  from  Brazil  and  India. 

The  principal  use  of  beryl  ore  is  in  the 
production  of  beryllium  which  Is  used  to 
produce  beryllium  copper  alloys.  These 
alloys  are  well  known  for  their  outstand- 
ing high  strength  and  high  thermal  and 
electrical  conductivity.  They  have  many 
different  industrial  applications  such  as 
electronic  devices  and  business  machines, 
and  In  the  nuclear  energy,  missiles  and 
space  fields,  automobile  and  aircraft 
products,  household  appliances,  and 
telephone  systems. 

The  total  inventory  of  beryl— beryl  ore 
equivalent — now  held  by  GSA  is  45,566 
short  tons.  The  present  stockpile  objec- 
tive is  28.000  short  tons.  The  excess  is 
17,566  short  tons;  9.888  short  tons  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  14367;  4,537  short  tons  con- 


tained in  higher  use  forms,  primarily 
alloyed  with  copper  and  not  planned 
for  disposal;  and  3,141  short  tons  of  ore 
to  be  retained  for  possible  upgrading. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
stockpile  Inventories  of  beryl  ore  was 
$425.65  per  short  tons.  The  current 
market  price  Is  approximately  $330  per 
short  ton. 

As  Is  usual,  the  disposal  program  will 
be  subject  to  continuous  scrutiny  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
will  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
concerned  at  any  time  he  considers  such 
action  advisable,  or  at  any  time  con- 
sultation Is  requested  by  such  agencies. 
If  any  significant  modification  of  the 
program  appears  necessary  or  advisable 
as  a  result  of  such  consultation,  the 
change  will  be  publicly  announced. 

Although  the  selling  price  for  beryl 
ore  is  less  than  the  current  market  price, 
other  Important  defense  considerations 
dictate  that  this  ore  should  be  made 
available  to  defense-orientated  Indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
14367. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RIVERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT  AT 
EAST  ST.   LOUIS.   ILL. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  the  proud 
host  of  the  gleaming  Gateway  Arch,  the 
magnificent  focal  point  of  the  Jefferson 
Expansion  Memorial.  The  arch  and  its 
accompaniments  form  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  man-made  sights  in  the 
world. 

Located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  arch  looks  eastwardly 
toward  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Unfortu- 
nately, riverfront  development  on  the 
east  side  has  not  progressed  at  the  s£ime 
pace,  although  the  need  is  clearly  recog- 
nized and  the  natural  setting  Is  there. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  In  a  De- 
cember 12  editorial,  states  the  case 
forcefully  and  succinctly  for  the  comple- 
mentary development  of  the  Gateway 
Arch  with  the  location  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Transport  on  the  east  bank. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
Interested  in  regional  development  pro- 
grams. I  herewith  include  the  Post  edi- 
torial: 

Hopis  roB  THE  East  Side 

We  can  understand  the  desire  of  Mayor 
Cervantes  to  see  the  National  Musuem  of 
Transport,  now  In  St.  Louis  county,  set  up 
In  St.  Louis,  as  he  indicated  at  a  press  con- 
ference a  few  days  ago.  The  city  Is  the 
Mayor's  first  responsibility,  but  he  has  a 
duty  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the 
metropolitan  area  When  metropoUtan  In- 
terests coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 
city  there  is  naturally  no  conflict. 


So  it  seems  to  us  the  Mayor  ought  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  plans  for  the  East 
Side  directly  opposite  the  Gateway  Arch. 
which  are  currently  based  on  relocating  the 
museum  there.  The  opening  of  the  Poplar 
Street  bridge  has  served  to  emphasize  to 
thousands  of  St.  Loulsans  who  have  crossed 
it  the  splendid  view  of  the  St.  Louis  skyline 
that  is  visible  from  the  area  between  the 
Eads  and  Poplar  Street  bridges.  It  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  see  how  vital  It  is 
that  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  be  de- 
veloped in  a  way  that  will  complement  the 
west  bank 

The  most  acceptable  proposal  thus  far  I' 
for  exhibits  of  transportation  equipment,  for 
which  the  locale  Is  ideally  suited.  The  East 
Side  Southwest  Regional  Port  District  al- 
ready has  19  acres  under  option  for  tha 
usage,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  with 
the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad  for  seven 
more.  This  would  be  enough  land  for  the 
nucleus  of  a  splendid  exhibition  area. 

Mayor  Fields  of  East  St.  Louis  recently 
regretted  the  fact  that  the  Poplar  Slre«t 
bridge  approaches  revealed  some  of  the  shab- 
bier aspects  of  his  city.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  St.  Loulsans  have  looked  down  upon 
the  East  Side,  and  this  has  contributed  to  a 
negative  feeling  toward  the  land  immediate- 
ly opposite  the  Gateway  Arch. 

Actually,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  unde- 
veloped sites  of  its  type  In  America.  The 
public  should  demand,  and  we  think  will 
demand,  that  its  use  be  Integrated  with  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial.  Mis- 
use would  be  damaging  to  the  Memorial 
and  its  great  Arch,  as  well  as  to  the  future 
development  of  East  St.  Louis. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THF.  HONORABLE 
JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY'.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  John  Bell  Wa- 
LiAMS.  will  shortly  retire  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  will  then  have 
concluded  more  than  26  consecutive 
years  of  service  to  his  State  and  coun- 
try as  a  soldier-statesman.  He  served  the 
immediately  past  21  of  these  years  in  this 
body  with  honor  and  distinction. 

His  service  as  a  soldier-statesman  be- 
gan on  November  5,  1941,  when  Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMS  voluntarily  responded  to  the  call 
of  his  country.  He  then  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  as  an  aviation  cadet. 

On  July  3,  1942,  he  was  commissioned 
as  pilot,  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  In  March 
of  1943,  a  military  plane  which  he  was 
piloting  crashed,  taking  the  lives  of  four 
members  of  the  crew  of  five,  he  barely 
surviving.  The  crash  cost  him  his  left 
forearm.  His  left  leg  was  badly  crushed 
and  mangled.  It  troubles  him  to  this  da.v 
Followins?  13  months  of  hospitalization 
and  treatment,  he  was  retired  from  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  It  was  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle  that  he  recovered  and  sur- 
vived. 

John  Bell  Williams  demonstrate^  as 
a  young  Army  pilot  that  he  was  a  man  of 
courage,  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  to  saving  this  country  and  the 
world  from  Nazi  dictatorship.  Since 
coming  to  this  body  in  January  1947.  he 
has  demonstrated  again  and  again  that 
he  is  a  man  of  conviction,  firm  and  un- 
swerving in  his  desire  to  pursue  the  right. 
to    preserve    the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States  and  to  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  sovereign  States. 
He  has.  indeed,  represented  his  people 
well.  His  retirement  will  leave  a  void  In 
this  House,  and  particularly  in  our  dele- 
gation. He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  year  1967  will  be  quite  memorable 
In  the  life  of  John  Bell  Williams  It  was 
during  this  year  that  he  was  thrown, 
like  Br'er  Rabbit,  into  the  briar  patch. 
This  interesting  story  had  Its  beginning 
during  the  1964  presidential  campaign. 

Because  of  a  conviction  that  It  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  country.  Mr  Wil- 
liams, a  Democrat  openly  and  actively 
supported  the  1964  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee.  In  January.  1965.  the 
Democratic  caucus  saw  fit  to  demote  him 
to  the  foot  of  his  committees,  a  dis- 
ciplinary move  never  before  Invoked  for 
such  a  reason  by  the  Democratic  caucus. 
But  for  this  disciplinarj'  action,  he  would 
now  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

There  are  numerous  Members  of  this 
body  and  literally  millions  around  the 
country  who  feel  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded Mr.  Williams  was  unreasonable 
and  unjustified.  Certainly  It  was  un- 
precedented. No  notice  had  been  given  by 
the  caucus  that  it  would  discipline  mem- 
bers for  refusing  to  toe  the  party  political 
line  in  the  1964  presidential  campaign. 
Not  even  the  first  question  regarding 
such  political  activity  had  ever  before 
been  raised  in  the  Democratic  caucus, 
even  though  other  Democratic  members 
in  previous  presidential  campaign  years 
had  openly  and  actively  supported  candi- 
dates of  the  other  party. 

The  most  notable  of  such  party  line 
crossing  over  took  place  during  the  1956 
presidential  campaign  when  several 
Democrats  supported  the  Republican 
nominee,  one  of  whom  made  nationwide 
headlines  in  so  doing.  This  Democratic 
Congressman,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  in 
his  activity  and  publicity  went  far  be- 
yond the  subsequent  activity  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Williams  It  began  on  a  day 
when  Congressman  Powell  visited  the 
White  House  for  a  political  conference 
with  the  President.  He  made  the  press 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  conference 
would  be  taking  place.  He  left  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  proceeded  to  the  steps 
of  the  White  House  where  he  held  a  well 
remembered  press  conference.  With 
cameras  grinding  and  flash  bulbs  pop- 
ping. Democratic  Congressman  Powell 
announced  that  he  was  crossing  the 
party  line  to  actively  support  the  reelec- 
tion of  a  Republican  President. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  compare  the 
manner  in  which  the  Democratic  caucus 
treated  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Williams. 
When  the  Democratic  Members  con- 
vened In  a  caucus  session  in  January 
1957,  we  heard  not  the  first  whisper  or 
chirp  about  the  support  which  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Powell  had  jubi- 
lantly, actively,  and  aggressively  given 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  welcomed  Into 
the  caucus  and  rewarded  with  the  chair- 
manship of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
committees  of  this  body.  When  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  convened  in  January  1965, 
Mr  Williams  was  pounced  upon  by  some 
of  the  Democrats  and,  by  secret  ballot, 
summarily  demoted  to  the  bottom  of  his 


two  committees.  This  removed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams from  the  vice  chairmanship  of  the 
powerful  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  This  disciplinary  ac- 
tion was  reaffirmed  by  secret  ballot  In 
January  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  my  colleagues  who  were  responsible 
for  the  application  of  this  double  stand- 
ard of  treatment  have  felt  about  it.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  then  and 
now  find  considerable  difficulty  in  jus- 
tifying such  to  their  conscientious  satis- 
faction. 

Mistreated  as  he  was,  Mr.  Willums 
has  never  exhibited  bitterness.  He  never 
staged  a  walkout.  He  has  continued  to 
hold  his  head  high.  This  treatment  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  has  effec- 
tively demonstrated  that  he  is  still  the 
same  man  of  courage  and  conscience  that 
he  was  on  November  5,  1942,  when  he 
enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Army. 

Somewhere  in  the  good  book  of  St. 
Matthew  it  is  recorded  that  "The  first 
shall  be  last  and  the  last  shall  be  first." 
Thinking  over  this  episode  in  the  political 
life  of  my  colleague  from  Mississippi,  it 
appears  that  the  Democratic  caucus, 
which  attempted  to  consign  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  a  position  of  "last,"  indeed, 
made  him  "first."  His  would-be  discipli- 
narians unsuspectingly  and  uninten- 
tionally made  a  great  contribution  to- 
ward elevating  him  to  the  high  position 
of  Governor  of  his  home  State,  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

All  of  us  recall  the  story  and  the  lesson 
from  Br'er  Fox  and  Br'er  Rabbit.  Indeed, 
Brer  Fox  threw  Br'er  Rabbit  into  that 
briar  patch.  And  the  Democratic  caucus 
did  likewise  to  Mr.  Williams.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams]  received  a  scratch  here 
and  a  nick  there  as  he  was  sailed  through 
the  briars;  but.  he  landed  most  com- 
fortably and  squarely  In  the  high,  hon- 
orable, and  responsible  seat  of  the  next 
Governor  of  his  beloved  State. 

Mr.  Williams  has  another  attribute 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  that  Is,  a 
deep  sense  of  appreciation.  He  appreci- 
ated the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  soldier. 
He  is  appreciative  of  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body. 
And  no  doubt  he  holds  some  slight  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  undoubtedly  un- 
intended lift  accorded  him  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  In  his  desire  to  serve  the 
people  of  Mississippi  as  their  chief  exec- 
utive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  a  very  interesting  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  on  November  18,  1967,  as  follows: 

Br'er  Wo-liams  Lavchs  Last 
In  1964  John  Bell  Williams.  Democratic 
congressman  from  Mississippi,  supported  the 
Republican  candidate  for  president.  For  this 
offense.  Democrats  in  Congress  stripped  him 
of  his  congressional  seniority  and  thus  vir- 
tually guaranteed  him  solid  backing  from 
the  home  folks.  This  support  carried  him 
right  into  the  governor's  mansion  Nov.  7, 
as  Williams  easily  defeated  his  Republican 
opponent. 

It  would  seem  that  the  national  party 
would  have  learned  from  President  Roose- 
velt's experiences  that  such  disciplinary 
measures  don't  work,  at  least  not  as  they 
are  intended  to  work. 

Southern  Democrats  often  stray  from  the 


national  party's  line,  but  by  imposing  pun- 
ishment on  Southern  politicians  the  national 
party  makes  certain  that  Southern  voters 
will  rally  to  the  punished  as  never  before. 

Rep.  Williams  pointed  out  this  fact  to 
the  congressional  inquisitors  in  1965,  And  the 
people  of  Mississippi  have  now  borne  out 
his   prediction  in  a  convincing  fashion. 

It  has  been  noted  that  many  of  the  South- 
erners who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  not  primarily  motivated  by  the  jwlltl- 
cal  Ideology  of  the  Revolution.  And  most  of 
the  men  who  fought  In  the  Confederate 
armies  were  neither  slaveholders  nor  experts 
well  versed  In  the  legal  basis  for  secession. 
But  they  just  couldn't  abide  oflBclous  out- 
landers  coming  In  and  trying  to  tell  them 
what  to  do. 

Now.  as  then.  Southerners  don't  take  kindly 
to  pressure  tactics.  And  when  such  tactics 
are  employed  against  one  of  their  own.  the 
tactics  are  likely  to  be  counterproductive, 
to  use  the  fashionable  term. 

No  doubt  the  House  Democrats  thought 
they  were  Inflicting  a  politically  mortal  In- 
jury by  disciplining  Williams.  In  fact,  they 
were  just  repeating  the  mistake  made  by 
Br'er  Pox  when  he  threw  Br'er  Rabbit  Into 
the  briar  patch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Bell  Willlams  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  of  the  great  joy  and 
pleasures  that  have  been  his  in  ser\lng 
here.  He  told  me  that  he  was  departing 
with  no  bitterness  because  of  that  which 
the  Democratic  caucus  did  to  him,  al- 
though he  strongly  feels  it  was  without 
justification  and,  indeed,  most  unprece- 
dented. He  said  he  will  miss  everj'one  of 
us.  that  he  will  be  thinking  of  us  as  the 
days  roll  by.  And  we  are  going  to  miss 
him.  Mr.  Speaker.  He  said  that  for  the 
full  4  years  of  his  tenure  a  welcome  sign 
would  be  over  the  door  of  the  Governor's 
ofBce  of  Mississippi. 

So,  when  and  if  you.  my  colleagues, 
pass  through  the  capital  city  of  our 
State,  stop  and  visit  with  John  Bell. 
The  welcome  will  be  warm.  The  Gov- 
ernor will  be  happy  to  see  you,  even  those 
who  threw  him  in  the  briar  patch. 


SECOND-MORTGAGE  FRAUDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahul]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  bring  the  House,  and 
hopefully,  the  citizens  of  the  countr>'.  up 
to  date  on  some  of  the  developments  that 
have  been  taking  place  In  the  field  of 
fraudulent  second  mortgages. 

As  the  House  probably  knows,  the 
Washington  Post,  In  this  city,  and  the 
Evening  News  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  have 
been  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  the  effect  that  these 
fraudulent  second  mortgages  are  having 
on  the  citizens  of  our  countr>',  Repre- 
sentine  the  district  of  New  Jersey  that  I 
do,  which  Is  immediately  across  the  Del- 
aware River  from  Philadelphia  and 
therefore  Is  part  of  the  Phlladelphla- 
Camden  metropolitan  area,  I  find  our 
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area  has  been  besieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  companies  operating  in  the  fraud- 
ulent second  mortgage  field. 

I  think  the  House  is  fully  familiar  with 
the  methods  by  which  these  second 
mortgage  companies  operate.  Home 
mortgage  deals  are  the  principal  source, 
and  those  citizens  who  are  having  im- 
provements made  to  their  homes  are  the 
principal  victims.  Debt  consolidation 
schemes  are  another  method  by  which 
the  homeowners  are  fleeced  out  of  some- 
times their  entire  life  savings. 

I  have  Inserted  in  the  past  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  outline  of  these  practices  and 
have  itemized  some  of  the  more  serious 
abuses. 

I  also  have  informed  the  House  on 
previous  occasions  that  I  have  requested 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  investigate 
seven  specific  lending  Institutions  in  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  area  to  deter- 
mine possible  violations  of  postal  fraud 
laws  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
violations. 

I  reported  to  the  House  approximately 
a  week  ago  that  the  Postmaster  General 
informed  me  that  he  has  directed  an  im- 
mediate investigation  by  postal  Inspec- 
tors of  the  possibility  of  postal  violations 
on  the  part  of  these  companies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
likewise  promised  prompt  action,  but 
qualified  their  statement  to  read:  "Inso- 
far as  limitations  of  staff  and  resources 
permit."  I  have  been  extremely  inter- 
ested to  learn  just  how  limited  the  Fed- 
eral Trade's  capabilities  are  in  prevent- 
ing public  deception  in  second  mortgage 
schemes.  Therefore,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
filed  a  report  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  In  the  other 
body.  In  which  it  outlined  some  of  the 
widespread  home  Improvement  frauds 
which,  according  to  the  PTC.  abound 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Generally  speaking,  they  are  related 
to  the  following : 

First.  Inflated  prices:  While  promised 
substantial  discounts,  the  buyer  actually 
ends  up  paying  far  more  than  the  fair 
price  charged  by  ethical  contractors. 

Second.  Model  homes:  The  consumer 
is  offered  phony  discounts  or  commis- 
sions for  use  of  his  home  for  display  or 
advertising  purposes. 

Third.  Bait  and  switch:  Services  or 
products  are  advertised  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  and  then  later  disparaged  in 
order  to  switch  the  purchaser  to  a  high- 
ly overpriced  item  or  service. 

The  question  of  contests,  or  "lucky 
winners"  offered  fictitious  discounts  In 
many  rigged  contests. 

Misleading  guarantees  which  read, 
■'Unconditionally  guaranteed  for  20 
years."  when  there  are  really  small  print 
conditions  which  in  fact  render  the  guar- 
antee worthless. 

Scare  tactics,  where  the  homeowner  Is 
led  to  believe  a  house  defect  endangers 
the  family  unless  products  or  services  are 
purchased  immediately. 

The  "spiking  a  job"  procedure,  where 
contractors  quickly  do  token  work  and 
then  tell  the  consumer  the  contract  is 
noncancelable. 


Contracts  which  involve  actual  mis- 
representation of  Interest  rates  and 
finance  charges,  where  signatures  are  ob- 
tained upon  blank  completion  certificates 
before  work  is  finished  or  on  blank  con- 
tracts later  loaded  with  unauthorized 
charges. 

In  most  of  the  cases  that  were  re- 
ported by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  the  other  body,  it  appears  that  the 
fraud  is  made  possible  by  the  "holder- 
in-due-course"  doctrine  applicable,  as  I 
have  previously  suggested  to  the  House, 
through  secondary  mortgage  notes  and 
securities. 

However,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion report  indicates  that  although  such 
schemes  are  recognized  to  be  a  nation- 
wide problem,  it  has  been  able  to  allocate 
only  $30,000  to  an  investigation  of  these 
schemes  over  the  past  two  years.  More- 
over, conversations  we  have  had  with 
officials  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
indicate  that  they  have  been  able  to  al- 
locate only  one  staff  member  to  all  types 
of  secondary  mortgage  frauds. 

Therefore,  if  I  might  suggest  It.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  limitation  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  capabilities,  dis- 
closed by  the  report  on  home  improve- 
ment frauds,  needs  some  improvement. 
Unfortunately,  I  might  also  suggest  that 
secondary  mortgage  frauds  are  not  lim- 
ited merely  to  home  improvement 
frauds.  They  also  include,  as  we  know, 
debt  consolidation  schemes  and  sales  of 
defective  or  misrepresented  goods. 

From  everything  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  and  all  investigation  that  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  I  am  pretty  well 
convinced  that  the  secondary  mortgage 
frauds  present  a  nationwide  problem  I 
am  happy  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  has  re- 
ported a  truth-in-lendlng  bill.  However, 
from  my  preliminary  study  of  the  meas- 
ure as  it  will  be  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  does  not  really  do  the  Job  that  must 
be  done  In  this  field.  Therefore,  I  have 
really  taken  this  time  today  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  and  to  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  legislation  Is  indicated  and 
necessary  In  this  field  if  we  are  to  effect 
reform. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Its  report  recommended 
that  there  be  some  legislative  changes. 
They  recommended,  for  example,  that 
sections  13  and  14  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  be  amended.  They  rec- 
ommended that  other  legislative  author- 
ity be  provided  to  enable  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  carry  out  the  type 
of  enforcement  program  outlined.  I  for 
one  hope  when  the  Congress  reconvenes 
in  January  to  Introduce  such  legislation 
and  recommend  it  to  other  Members  of 
the  House  and  particularly  to  those 
members  of  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee.  I  would  also  hop)e  to  be  able 
to  prepare  and  to  present  and  to  have 
the  committee  approve  at  the  time  that 
the  truth-ln-lending  bill  Is  presented  ap- 
propriate amendments  which  will 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  bill  In 
relation  to  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking this  serious  problem. 

As  I  have  indicated,  while  I  suppose 
the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  States 


to  take  care  of  the  criminal  violations 
that  occur  within  the  States,  we  find  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  where  States  are 
closely  together,  as  they  are  In  the  cases 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  that 
this  practice  crosses  State  lines.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  difficult  Indeed  for  the 
individual  State  and  the  county  prosecu- 
tor or  the  police  officials  adequately  to 
do  the  job.  It  seems  to  me  that  Federal 
legislation  in  this  field  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  this  countrj'. 

Therefore.  I  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  have  just  recently  written  to  Commis- 
sioner Paul  Dixon  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  have  asked  him  to  sup- 
plement their  report  on  home  improve- 
ment frauds  that  have  been  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  other  body  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  secondary  mortgage  transac- 
tions permit  such  frauds  to  exist  and. 
secondly,  to  Indicate  the  action  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  taken  and 
plans  to  take  with  respect  to  frauds 
Involving  debt  consolidation  schemes  and 
consumer  goods  sales. 

I  am  sure,  if  I  may  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  occurring  in  the  Phila- 
delphia-Camden area  and  what  is  oc- 
curring in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  In  the  New  York  area 
is  also  occurring  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to  protect 
the  consuming  public,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  one  field  of  endeavor  where 
we  have  a  legislative  respKjnsibllity. 
Therefore  I  urge  a  careful  study  of  the 
truth  in  lending  bill.  I  urge  amendments 
to  improve  it.  to  strengthen  it,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  consider 
appropriate  legislation  to  improve  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  enforce- 
ment powers  in  this  field.  I  think  It  is 
important  to  all  citizens.  I  hope  we  can 
be  helpful  in  eliminating  this  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  immediately  after  my  remarks 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  follows: 

Decembeb  11. 1967 
Commissioner  Paul  Ddcon. 
Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices, 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington.  DC. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Charles  Sweeney). 

Dear  Commissiqnek  Ddcon:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of.  and  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  1,  1967.  advising  me  of 
your  dlBp>osltlon  with  respect  to  my  request 
for  Investigation  of  fraudulent  secondary 
mortgage  transactions  In  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  public  service  bul- 
letin published  by  the  Evening  News  of  Perth 
Amboy.  New  Jersey  which  describes  several 
aspects  of  the  deception  and  unfair  treat- 
ment of  home  owners  In  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jonathan  Kwltny.  author 
of  this  bulletin,  has  been  Interested  In  the 
secondary  mortgage  situation  for  several 
years  and  should  be  able  to  provide  your  in- 
vestigative staff  with  valuable  information. 
I  am  also  advised  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Banking  and  Insurance  has  convened 
hearings    with    respect    to    the    information 
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disclosed  by  the  Evening  News,  and  is  will- 
ing to  provide  any  cooperation  which  may  be 
necessary  to  your  action  in  this  matter. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  limitations 
on  your  staff.  Imposed  by  Its  many  commit- 
ments, will  permit  prompt  Investigation  of 
the  concerns  enumerated  In  my  letter  of 
November  20,  1967. 

Since  my  preliminary  Investigations  of 
secondary  mortgage  practices  have  Indicated 
that  home  Improvement  contractors  are 
often  original  parties  to  fraudulent  negoti- 
able mortgage  notes,  I  was  Indeed  Interested 
in  your  recent  report  to  Senator  Warren  Mag- 
nuson  outlining  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's role  In  preventing  home  Improvement 
frauds. 

In  my  Judgment,  your  recommendations 
for  extending  Sec.  13  and  14  penalties  to  en- 
forcement procedures  under  Sec.  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  seem  to  be 
based  on  a  well-stated  need  and  deserve  care- 
ful consideration   by   the   Congress. 

However,  I  would  be  Interested  in  knowing 
whether.  In  your  estimation,  such  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  would  adequately  serve  to 
regulate  secondary  mortgage  transactions 
entered  Into  by  home  Improvement  and  debt 
consolidation  companies,  and  sellers  of  con- 
sumer goods  with  home  owners. 

I  would  thus  request  that  you  provide  me 
with  Information  Indicating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  present  activities  with 
respect  to  secondary  mortgages  executed  as 
part  of  debt  consolidation  services  and  of 
home  Improvement  or  consumer  goods  sales. 
I  am  particularly  Interested  In  knowing 
whether  deception  of  the  public  through 
secondary  mortgages  has  occurred  in  states 
other  than  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Your  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  enforce- 
ment staff  capacities  and  resources,  and  of 
the  adequacy  of  present  legislation  would 
also  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely   yours. 

William  T.  Cahill. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  attention  to  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  a  problem  of  great 
concern  relative  to  the  abuses  that  have 
occurred  throughout  this  country  in  the 
"home  Improvements  market,"  purchases 
of  household  items,  consolidation  of 
debts,  and  the  like — thus  casting  a  great 
burden  and  injustice  upon  the  consumer- 
homeowner.  Inasmuch  as  this  Congress 
is  showing  its  concern  for  the  "consiun- 
er"  by  considering  protective  legislation 
in  this  area  and,  in  addition.  President 
Johnson  has  made  knowTi  his  Interest  in 
this  area  by  the  employment  of  Betty 
Fumess  to  further  protect  the  neglected 
consumer— I  believe  It  Is  Imperative  for 
the  necessary  action  to  be  taken  which 
will  result  in  corrective  legislation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  current 
home-improvements  market  volume  of 
trade  Is  in  the  amount  of  $15  billion  an- 
nually. Purchases  of  household  items, 
consolidation  of  debts,  and  the  like — 
comprise  a  substantial  amount  of  dollars 
in  excess  of  the  foregoing  amount. 

The  problem  that  arises  is  the  total 
cost  of  the  contractual  obligation  and  the 
form  of  security  required  which  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  secondary  mortgage. 
In  addition,  deceptive  practices  are  clear- 
ly being  cast  upon  the  uninformed,  in- 
nocent purchaser. 

A  specific  number  of  actual  cases  In- 
volved in  this  deceptive  practice  was  re- 
vealed in  an  exclusive  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  In  the  Evening  News  of 
Perth  Amboy.  N.J. — written  by  Jonathan 
Kwltny.  The  victim  Involved  residents  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  which  were  pur- 


sued by  corporations  doing  business  in 
the  SUte  but  centrally  located  outside 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
work  and  interest  which  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Representative  Cahill, 
has  expressed  and  done  In  this  area.  The 
support  of  the  other  members  of  the  New- 
Jersey  delegation  is  sought  along  with 
the  assistance  of  this  Congress. 

We  must  proceed  in  this  area  with  all 
deliberation  and  not  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  one  approach  to  combat  this 
problem.  During  the  second  session  of 
the  90lh  Congress,  we  must  move  with 
deliberate  speed  and  enact  a  strong 
truth-in-lending  law  that  is  currently 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Some   of  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  will 
be  a  step  In  the  direction  of  meeting  our 
responsibility  to  correct  some  of  these 
abuses.  The  more  important  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  are :  a  requirement  that 
retailers    offering    open-end    revolving 
charge  accounts  reveal  the  annual  cost 
of  the   credit  extended.   Consideration 
should  be  given  to  expand  tliis  provision 
to  include  and  assure  coverage  of  these 
practices  and  the  finance  companies  who 
ultimately  end  up  with  the  obligation 
that  is  due  from  the  Innocent  consumers. 
In  addition,  other  provisions  are :  pow- 
er for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  set 
limits  on  the  extension  of  consumer  cred- 
it If  the  President  declared  a  national 
emergency  existed  and  that  such  con- 
trols were  necessary.  Also,  an  18-percent 
annual  rate  ceiling  on  all  credit  transac- 
tions in  the  United  States ;  a  ban  on  cred- 
it arrangements,  generally  made  through 
an   employer,  permitting   a  creditor  to 
assess — garnishee— what  was  owed  him 
from  an  employee's  wages;  a  requirement 
that  full  disclosure  of  credit  costs  appear 
in  credit  advertising  and  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  commission  to  study  the  "cred- 
it industry." 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  has 
been  advocated  by  Senator  Magnuson 
wherein  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  be  given  adequate  funds  to  con- 
duct a  special  investigation  Into  the  area 
of  the  home  improvements  industry  and 
Its  financiers.  The  Bureau  of  Deceptive 
Practices  would  be  responsible  for  this 
studv  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  Dixon. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Due  to  the  Interrelationship  of 
the  home  improvements  with  household 
items  and  other  debts,  it  appears  as 
though  the  end  result  in  the  financing 
abuses  are  similar  in  that  a  second  mort- 
gage results.  Thus,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  in  the  proposed  investi- 
gation bv  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  expand  its  study  to  include  the 
other  abuses  which  are  set  forth  in  this 
presentation. 

It  Is  important  that  Chairman  Dixon 
has  advised  me  that  these  false,  fraud- 
ulent and  deceptive  practices  continue  to 
Increase  due  to  the  exorbitant  finance 
charges  which  makes  ample  easy  credit 
available  and  encourages  quick  entry 
into  this  market  with  minimal  assets. 
Furthermore,  these  fraudulent  practices 
are  carried  on  with  impunity  because  of 
the  Immediate  transfer  of  the  negotiable 
Instruments  to  the  finance   companies 


who  claim  the  defense  of  a  bona  fide 
holder  In  due  course,  thereby  stripping 
the  victim  of  meritorious  defenses. 

The  Commission's  staff  believes  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  leading  com- 
panies specializing  in  home  improve- 
ments loans  are  not  always  innocent 
holders  and  should  be  prohibited  from 
asserting  this  defense.  Fragmentary  but 
persuasive  information  raises  the  expec- 
tation that  in  some  cases  the  staff  may 
be  able  to  develop  facts  which  would 
demonstrate  that  certain  finance  com- 
panies have  actually  participated  uith 
selected  home  improvements  retailers  in 
obtaining  contracts  based  on  fraud  and 
misrepresentations.  If  these  facts  should 
be  proven — these  companies  should  not 
only  be  prevented  from  asserting  the 
innocent  holder  defense,  but  should  also 
be  put  under  the  same  prohibitions  as 
the  retailer. 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  with  the 
consumer-purchaser  in  mind  and  a 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
those  compar  ies  of  reliable  standing  and 
reputation  against  the  minority  who  are 
guilty  of  these  deceptive  methods  and 
practices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  en- 
couraged States  to  enact  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  intrastate  aspect  of  this 
problem.  New  Jersey  has  responded  by 
enacting  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Act  of 
1965  which  gives  the  commissioner  of 
banking  and  insurance  the  power  to  issue 
subpoenas  to  determine  whether  he  shall 
suspend,  revoke,  or  refuse  to  renew  any 
license  issued  under  this  statute  wherein 
it  is  determined  that  there  was  a  com- 
mission of  fraud,  dishonest  activities,  or 
misrepresentation  or  failure  to  disclose 
Cny  of  the  material  particular  of  any 
secondary  mortgage  loan  transaction  to 
anyone  entitled  to  such  information;  or 
otherwise  demonstrated  unworthiness, 
bad  faith,  dishonesty,  or  any  other  qual- 
ity indicating  that  the  business  of  the  li- 
censee has  not  been  or  will  not  be  con- 
ducted honestly,  fairly,  equitably,  and 
efficiently  within  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  this  act. 

Other  laws  in  effect  in  New  Jersey  that 
are  relevant  to  this  problem  are:  Truth 
in  Advertising  Act  of  1965,  the  small  loan 
law,  the  Home  Repair  Financing  Act,  the 
Retail  Installment  Sales  Act  of  1960,  the 
pawnbroking  law,  the  credit  union  law, 
and  the  like. 

The  Department  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance in  New  Jersey  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  conducting  hearings  with  a 
number  of  companies  alleged  to  have 
used  deceptive  practices  in  the  area  of 
second  mortgages.  These  hearings  result- 
ed from  the  issuance  of  show  cause  orders 
by  Commissioner  Howell.  No  final  deter- 
minations have  been  reached  as  of  this 
date.  The  evidence  that  is  being  obtained 
is  in  the  process  of  re\iew  and  evaluation 
by  the  department  for  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken. 

Recommendations  for  subsequent  leg- 
islative action  in  New  Jersey  is  set  forth 
in  the  series  of  articles  from  the  Evening 
News  that  will  foUow.  This  news  revela- 
tion pro\ided  the  initial  material  for  the 
State  to  proceed  with  the  current  in- 
vestigation. A  great  public  sen-ice  was 
provided  by  this  informative  staff  writer 
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and  newspaper.  I  do  hope  that  this  in- 
formation will  be  of  similar  benefit  at 
the  Federal  level  to  call  attention  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  result 
In  Federal  legislation. 

The  series  of  articles  referred  to 
herein  follows,  entitled  "Millions  of  Dol- 
lars in  Illegal  Loans?"  by  Jonathan 
Kwitny.  staff  writer  of  the  Evening 
News,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.: 

Millions  op  Dollars  in  Illegal  Loans? 
(By  Jonathan  Kwitny) 

The  repayment  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
outstanding  second  mortgage  loans  to  New 
Jersey  homeowners — many  of  them  In  Mid- 
dlesex County— may  not  be  legally 
enforceable. 

The  money  came  from  loans  secured  by 
second  mortgages — although  many  of  the 
borrowers  aren't  aware  of  the  mortgages — 
that  appear  to  have  been  made  In  violation 
of  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  of  1965. 

A  three-month  Investigation  by  The  Eve- 
ning News  into  the  secondary  mortgage  loan 
business  has  revealed  what  appear  to  be 
flagrant  and  repeated  violations  of  the  act 
by  companies  that  have  signed  nearly  a 
thousand  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on 
Middlesex  County  homes  since  the  law  went 
into  effect  Sept.  7,  1965. 

The  face  amounts  of  most  of  these  loans 
range  from  about  $2,000  to  about  $5,000. 

The  law  says:  "No  obligation  arising  out 
of  a  secondary  mortgage  loan  shall  be  en- 
forceable In  the  courts  of  this  State  unless 
such  loan  was  negotiated  and  made  In  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

A  well-luiown  attorney  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  under  this  act  there  may  be  no 
legal  way  to  compel  the  borrowers  to  pay 
back  their  debt. 

The  law  requires  that  second  mortgage 
lenders  be  licensed,  and  strictly  regulates 
the  way  they  can  advertise  and  do  business 
and  the  amount  of  interest  and  other  fees 
they  can  charge. 

It  requires  honesty  and  full  disclosure  of 
the  particulars  of  loans. 

Many  second  mortgage  loan  companies, 
some  licensed  and  some  not  licensed,  are 
using  a  variety  of  means  to  get  more  money 
than  the  law  allows  them.  Sometimes  these 
excess  charges  run  to  $700  or  $800  on  ft  single 
transaction. 

Sometimes  a  loan  company  has  Itiserted 
an  extra  Item  In  the  list  of  creditors  to  be 
paid  off  In  the  loan.  Under  questioning,  the 
borrower  Is  unable  to  Identify  the  ccHnpany 
to  which  he  has  paid  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  and  says  he  owed  no  money  to  any 
such  company. 

Often  the  borrower  is  told  he  Is  getting 
a  free  gift  for  taking  out  the  loan. 

The  "gift"  may  be  a  radio  or  small  portable 
television  set. 

Then,  among  the  mass  of  papers  he  is 
called  upon  to  sign,  may  be  a  sales  receipt 
that  says  he  bought  the  "gift"  for  a  price 
several  hundred  dollars  or  more  over  Its  true 
value. 

One  company  that  operates  In  this  manner 
Is  PatUnd,  Inc.,  5509  Westfleld  Ave.,  Penn- 
sauken.  PatUnd  doesn't  always  advertise 
under  Its  own  name. 

County  homeowners  recently  received 
direct  mall  advertisements  from  Security 
National  Fund,  5511  Westfleld  Ave..  Penn- 
sauKen.  Borrowers  who  went  there  found 
that  the  doors  marked  5509  and  6511  were 
side  by  side  la   the  same  building. 

Through  the  windows  of  the  door  marked 
6511,  borrowers  could  see  a  one-room  office 
with  no  one  in  it.  On  the  door  was  a  sign 
that  said,  "Security  National  Fiind.  Inc  Cus- 
tomers Come  to  Second  Floor  PatUnd  Inc  " 

Security  National  Fund  wag  Incorpiirnted 
in  New  Jersey  Jan.  17,  1967.  For  Its  re^stpred 
agent  and  office.  Security  National  Fund  lists 
the  same  name  and  address  as  Patllod.  Inc. 


One  of  the  three  names  listed  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office  as  directors  of  PatUnd, 
Inc.,  Is  listed  as  incorporator  of  Security  Na- 
tional Fund. 

The  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  says, 
"No  licensee  shall  transact  the  business  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act  under  any  other  name 
or  maintain  an  office  at  any  other  location 
than  that  designated  in  the  license." 

Both  PatUnd  and  Security  National  Fund 
are  licensed  under  the  act. 

Here  Is  what  happened  to  one  borrower 
who  answered  the  Security  National  Fund 
advertisement: 

In  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T  (not 
their  real  Initial)  of  Edison  wanted  to  con- 
solidate some  bills  and  saw  on  the  Security 
National  Fund  advertisement  that  they  could 
borrow  $1,600,  the  amount  they  needed,  and 
repay  $36.15  a  month  for  60  months. 

SOUNDED    FAVORABLE 

The  rate  sounded  favorable,  so  they  re- 
sponded. Soon  afterward,  a  man  called  and 
told  them  their  loan  had  been  approved  and 
they  should  come  to  Pennsauken  to  get  it. 

The  T's  went  to  the  Security  National 
Fund  office,  and  were  directed  by  the  sign 
to  go  upstairs  to  PatUnd.  The  man  at  Pat- 
Und had  their  application  and  was  expecting 
them. 

The  man  reviewed  their  bills  with  them, 
then  figured  up  their  loan. 

Then  he  said  another  PatUnd  man  would 
take  the  T's  to  "the  bank"  to  get  the  money. 
At  this  time,  the  T's  still  thought  they  were 
getting  the  rates  they  had  seen  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

Just  before  they  were  to  leave,  the  man 
told  them  they  were  entitled  to  a  free  gift, 
and  offered  a  record  player  to  the  T's  son. 

The  T's  said  they  had  no  use  for  a  record 
player.  The  man  told  the  T's  they  would  have 
to  take  something,  and  since  he  said  It  would 
not  cost  them  any  money  at  all.  they  chose 
a  12  by  12  rug  from  a  catalogue  the  man 
showed  them. 

Then  he  told  them  that  to  avoid  the  high 
fees  that  were  charged  on  loans  In  New 
Jersey,  they  would  go  to  a  "bank"  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  get  the  money.  The  Ts  asked 
what  interest  they  would  pay.  The  man  told 
them  6  or  6Y2  per  cent. 

According  to  the  T's  signed  statement  In 
the  flies  of  The  Evening  News,  when  they 
drove  to  Philadelphia  with  the  man  from 
the  PatUnd  office,  they  did  not  know  they 
would  have  to  give  any  extra  money  to  Pat- 
Und and  still  thought  they  were  getting  the 
advertised  rates. 

The  man  from  PatUnd  drove  them  to  First 
Mercantile  Co.,  2009  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. First  Mercantile  is  not  a  bank — It  Is  a 
loan  company.  First  Mercantile  Is  not  li- 
censed to  make  secondary  mortgage  loans 
secured  by  New  Jersey  property,  although  Its 
subsidiary  firm  recently  was  licensed  to  do 
such  business  at  an  address  In  Pennsauken. 

At  First  Mercantile  the  T's  say  a  man  who 
Identlfled  himself  as  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany was  waiting  for  them  with  the  checks 
all  ready. 

There  were  checks  made  out  to  their  cred- 
itors for  $766.65,  $235.13  and  $200.24 — and 
another  check  made  out  to  them  for  PatUnd 
for  $458,50. 

They  say  they  had  to  endorse  the  check, 
then  return  It  to  the  man  from  First  Mer- 
cantile, who  then  g^ave  them  a  check  made 
to  them  for  $238  as  change.  It  was  the  last 
they  saw  of  the  rest  of  the  money — $220.50. 

On  actual  receipt  of  only  $1,440.02.  the 
T's  are  paying  back  $2,592  In  48  monthly  In- 
stallments of  $54.  The  ad  had  promised  them 
$1,600  for  60  monthly  Installments  of  $36,16, 
a  total  of  $2,169. 

Under  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act, 
even  If  the  T's  had  been  charged  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  fees  for  search  ($50),  appraisal 
($50),  credit  Investigation  ($15),  Insurance 
(their  poUdes  list  premiums  totaling 
$169.26),  Interest   (14  per  cent  simple)    and 


attorneys  (6  per  cent  of  the  total),  the 
most  they  could  be  charged  for  receipt  of 
$1,440.02  over  four  years  would  appear  to 
be  $2,383.22. 

The  difference — the  apparent  excess 
charge — is  $208.78. 

THE   T's    WERX   LTJCKT 

But  the  T's  were  lucky. 

Most  of  the  PatUnd-Flrst  Mercantile  busi- 
ness is  for  larger  amounts,  and  consequently 
results  in  even  higher  charges. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  of  New  Brunswick  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  signed  papers  for  a  $2,476.14 
loan  at  First  Mercantile,  then  learned  from 
two  PatUnd  men  outside  the  office  that  they 
had  to  sign  back  $500  of  the  money  to  Pat- 
Und as  a  service  charge.  They  had  already 
given  PatUnd  a  $5  fee. 

The  signed  statenr.ent  the  F's  gave  to  The 
Evening  News  says,  "They  gave  us  a  small 
radio  as  a  gift  for  coming  to  Philadelphia 
and  made  us  sign  a  receipt  for  It  that  said  It 
was  merchandise.  In  our  home  the  PatUnd 
men  had  said  their  fee  was  not  expensive  at 
all." 

The  F's  actually  received  only  $1,971.14. 
They  signed  to  pay  back  $3,840  over  four 
years — almost  twice  as  much. 

This  transaction  took  place  June  10,  1965, 
the  day  after  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act  was  passed.  89  days  before  It  went  into 
effect. 

ANOTHER    CASE 

But  the  law  was  long  in  effect  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R  (not  their  real  initial)  of  Port 
Reading  answered  an  advertisement  from  an- 
other company  early  this  year  and  got  a  caU 
to  go  to  PatUnd. 

The  R's  say  that  when  they  got  to  Penn- 
sauken. they  were  told  they  would  have  to 
buy  furniture  or  other  merchandise  to  get 
the  loan. 

The  man  from  PatUnd.  whose  letterhead 
says  It  Is  "the  company  that  cares,"  told  the 
R's,  "we're  not  allowed  to  a£k  you  for  money." 
So  he  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
about  $400  for  about  $100  worth  of  furni- 
ture. 

But  that  Is  not  what  the  R's  are  paying. 

Although  they  didn't  know  It  until  much 
later,  somewhere  in  the  pile  of  papers  they 
signed  was  one  that  obligated  them  to  pay 
Installments  totaling  $751.68  for  that  $100 
worth  of  furniture. 

"Then  he  said  we  would  have  to  go  some- 
place," the  R's  recall  in  their  signed  state- 
ment to  The  Evening  News.  "We  had  no  idea 
it  was  to  Philadelphia.  We  told  him  we  had  to 
get  back  to  work.  He  said,  "This  won't  take 
long.'  Then  he  got  In  his  car  and  led  us 
across  the  river." 

NO  ONX  TOLD  THEM 

The  statement  says  that  before  they  drove 
to  Pensauken  no  one  had  told  them  they 
would  have  to  buy  something  to  get  the  loan, 
or  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the  state 
to  get  the  loan,  or  that  they  were  going  to 
sign  a  mortgage. 

The  statement  goes  on,  "He  made  us  sign 
some  of  the  papers  in  blank  and  said  he 
would  flU  tJiem  out  later  because  we  had  to 
go  to  the  'bank'  to  finish  the  loan.  He  never 
gave  us  a  copy  of  any  of  the  things  we  signed. 
He  told  ufl  we  had  to  buy  both  life  and 
accident  and  health  Insurance  from  him.  He 
said,  'Don't  worry  about  It.  You  can  divide  it 
by  three  and  take  It  off  your  Income  tax.' " 

The  loan  First  Mercantile  gave  the  R's  pro- 
vided them  with  $2,128.27  In  money  they 
could  use  to  pay  their  debts.  For  that,  they 
signed  to  pay  $3,312  to  First  Mercantile.  But 
Tint  Mercantile  also  gave  them  a  payment 
book  for  the  $751.68  they  owed  to  PatUnd 
for  the  $100  worth  of  furniture  because  Pat- 
Und had  assigned  that  debt  to  First  Mer- 
cantile. 

Thus  the  R's  are  paying  First  Mercantile 
a  total  of  $4. 063. 68  to  get  usable  funds  of 
$2,128.27.  This  appears  to  be  more  than  $660 
above  the  maximum  that  could  be  charged 
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•!iem  under  New  Jersey  law  for  that  amount, 
^a  a  four-year  loan. 

TWO     HUNDRED     AND     EIGHT     MORTGAGES     FILED 

>^  of  last  week.  First  Mercantile  had  filed 
.!08  mortgages  on  Middlesex  County  homes 
since  the  law  went  into  effect  Sept.  7,  1966. 
In  addition,  they  have  been  assigned  59  of 
:he  62  mortgages  on  Middlesex  County  homes 
■hat  PatUnd  has  signed  In  that  same  period. 

Sometimes  PatUnd  gets  borrowers  to  sign 
J  separate  mortgage  to  cover  Its  own  fee 
r)efore  taking  them  to  First  Mercantile. 
Sometimes  it  takes  Its  money  out  of  pro- 
ceeds the  borrowers  get  from  their  First 
Mercantile  mortgage. 

PatUnd  has  assigned  mortgages  on  Middle- 
ex  County  homes  only  to  First  MercantUe, 
according  to  records  In  the  mortgages  and 
leeds  office.  New  Brunswick. 

This  year  First  Mercantile  opened  a 
jranch  office  called  First  Mercantile  of  New 
Jersey.  It  Is  located  In  Pennsauken,  within 

wo  blocks  of  PatUnd.  As  of  last  week.  It  had 
ngiied  five  mortgages  on  Middlesex  County 
.-.omes. 

First  Mercantile  of  New  Jeresy  Is  licensed 
under  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act. 

PROTECTION    REMAINS 

New  Jersey  borrowers  don't  lose  the  pro- 
itctlon  of  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act 
]ust  because  they  are  taken  across  the  Del- 
aware River  to  sign  a  loan  In  Philadelphia. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  act  say, 
"Notwithstanding  the  place  of  execution, 
nominal  or  real,  of  a  secondary  mortgage 
loan.  If  the  real  property  is  located  In  this 
State,  said  secondary  mortgage  loan  will  be 
deemed  to  be  subject  to  The  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  of  1965  and  all  other  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

Besides  making  the  debts  unenforceable 
unless  the  loan  "was  negotiated  and  made  In 
lull  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,"  the  law  subjects  violators  to  fines  of 
up  to  $1,000  for  each  offense. 

Any  loan  agency  could  lose  Its  license  under 
the  law  If  the  state  commissioner  of  banking 
finds  it  has  "committed  any  fraud,  engaged 
m  any  dishonest  activities,  or  misrepresented 
or  failed  to  disclose  any  of  the  material  par- 
ticulars of  any  secondary  mortgage  loan 
tranBactlon  to  anyone  entitled  to  such  Infor- 
mation." 

COULD    LOSE    LICENSE 

A  lending  company  also  could  lose  Its 
license  under  the  law  If  the  commissioner 
ands  it  has  "demonstrated  unworthlness,  bad 
faith,  dishonesty  or  any  other  quality  indi- 
cating that  the  business  of  the  licensee  has 
not  been  or  will  not  be  conducted  honestly, 
fairly,  equitably  and  efficiently  within  the 
purposes  and  Intent  of  this  act." 

The  R's  say  the  man  at  PatUnd  told  them 
several  times  theirs  would  be  a  personal  loan. 
"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  mortgage," 
they  quote  him  as  saying. 

They  say  that  even  at  the  First  Mercantile 
office,  they  were  told  It  was  a  personal  loan 
with  their  car  as  security.  They  say  they  had 
to  give  the  title  of  their  car  to  First  Mer- 
cantile. 

Actually,  PatUnd  arranged  for  them  to  sign 
not  one  mortgage,  but  two.  They  signed  sepa- 
rate mortgages  to  PatUnd  for  the  furniture 
and  to  First  Mercantile  for  the  loan.  Then 
PatUnd  assigned  Its  mortgage  to  First 
Mercantile. 

Thus  the  R's  now  have  three  mortgages 
on  their  house. 

Security  National  Fund's  advertisement 
talks  only  about  five-year  loans.  But  all  the 
cases  The  Evening  News  Investigated  of  i>er- 
sons  who  answered  the  advertisement  In- 
volved loans  of  not  more  than  four  years. 

First  Mercartile  is  forbidden  by  Pennsyl- 
vania law  from  giving  discount  loans  of  more 
than  four  years. 

The  R's  say  that  at  both  offices  they  went 
to.  First  Mercantile  was  referred  to  as  a 
bank,  which  It  Is  not. 


They  said  they  were  told  they  had  to  buy 
life  and  accident  and  health  Insurance  as 
part  of  the  loan. 

LAW    TEXT    CITED 

The  law  says,  "The  borrower  shaU  not  be 
compelled  to  purchase  from  the  licensee  fire, 
life  or  title  insurance  policies  in  connection 
with  a  secondary  mortgage  loan." 

What  happened  to  the  three  families  whose 
cases  are  described  In  this  article  parallels 
what  happened  to  other  area  homeowners 
The  Evening  News  has  talked  to  who  got 
loans  through  PatUnd  and  First  MercantUe, 
and  through  other  agencies  and  loan  com- 
panies that  will  be  discussed  later  In  this 
series. 

All  the  PatUnd-First  Mercantile  customers 
The  Evening  News  talked  to  say  they  failed 
to  get  copies  of  the  papers  they  signed. 

The  rules  and  regulations  under  the  law 
say,  "The  borrower  shall  be  given  a  copy  of 
every  paper  he  ts  called  upon  to  sign." 

Mr.  L.,  another  area  man,  became  mort- 
gaged to  PatUnd  on  a  different  kind  of  ar- 
rangement. 

He  answered  a  newspaper  advertisement 
this  spring  that  said  he  could  earn  money 
In  his  spare  time  by  cleaning  carpets.  The 
company  he  went  to  gave  him  four  evening 
lessons  on  carpet  cleaning. 

Then  It  offered  him  jobs. 

But  first,  according  to  Mr.  L's  signed  state- 
ment to  Tlie  Evening  News,  they  told  him 
he  had  to  buy  $2,400  worth  of  carpet  clean- 
ing equipment  on  installments.  Arrange- 
ments would  be  made  through  PatUnd,  Inc., 
Pennsauken. 

SET    UP    APPOINTMENT 

The  carpet  cleaning  teachers  set  up  the 
appointment. 

PatUnd  told  Mr.  L.  not  to  worry — he  would 
get  enough  jobs  from  the  carpet  cleaning 
establishment  to  pay  the  bills. 

The  only  paper  he  received  Is  headed  "Se- 
curity Agreement  (Installment  Sale)."  It 
says  It  Is  a  contract  between  him  and  Pat- 
Und to  buy  carpet  cleaning  equipment,  and 
says  the  security  for  the  installment  sale 
win  be  the  equipment  Itself. 

It  lists  the  cash  price  of  the  property  as 
$2,400;  sales  tax  as  $72;  unpaid  cash  balance 
as  $2472;  time  sales  differential  as  $1,368; 
time  balance  as  $3,840. 

This  manner  of  itemization  is  normal  un- 
der the  New  Jersey  Retail  Installment  Sales 
Act  of  1960.  What  Is  not  normal  under  the 
act  is  the  time  sales  differential,  which  Is 
Just  under  $14  per  $100  per  year.  (That  dif- 
ferential is,  for  practical  purposes,  the  In- 
terest being  charged  on  the  money.) 

The  contract  amounts  to  between  26  and 
27  per  cent  simple  interest  per  year. 

MAXIMUM    ALLOWED 

The  maximum  Interest  allowed  under  the 
Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  is  14  per  cent 
simple  per  year.  The  maximum  allowed  un- 
der the  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act  is  be- 
tween 19  and  20  per  cent  simple  per  year. 

The  contract  says  Mr.  L.  Is  to  make  his 
payments  not  to  PatUnd,  but  to  First  Mer- 
cantile. 

When  Mr.  L.  complained  to  the  Consumer 
Credit  Division  of  the  Department  of  Bank- 
ing and  Insurance,  which  is  in  charge  of  en- 
forcing both  laws,  the  division  wrote  to  First 
Mercantile  to  question  the  transaction. 

First  Mercantile  wrote  back  to  the  division 
that  the  goods  were  not  covered  by  the  Re- 
tall  Installment  Sales  Act  because  they  were 
sold  for  business  use.  The  law  excludes 
"goods  sold  for  commercial  or  business  use." 

Mr.  L.  says  he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
signed  a  mortgage  until  an  Evening  News 
reporter  pointed  It  out  to  him.  His  mortgage 
Is  on  record  at  the  mortgages  and  deeds  of- 
fice in  New  Brunswick. 

In  his  signed  statement  Mr.  L.  says  the 
cleaning  company  told  him  that  "the  deal 
was  only  for  people  who  own  their  own  home. 


but  they  said  this  was  so  I  would  have  a 
safe  place  to  store  the  equipment. 

WOT7LD    NOT    HAVE    SIGNED 

"No  one  ever  told  me  I  had  to  mortgage 
my  house.  They  told  me  It  was  the  time 
purchase  of  equipment.  I  would  not  have 
signed  a  second  mortgage,  especially  just 
after  purchasing  the  house,  especially  for 
something  like  this." 

Mr.  L.  Isn't  the  only  person  who  wishes  he 
had  never  gone  to  PatUnd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  have  found  that  every 
time  they  make  one  loan,  they  wind  up  hav- 
ing to  make  a  larger  one  to  pay  it  off. 

Why  did  they  sign  the  papers  at  First  Mer- 
cantile after  they  had  finally  learned  how 
much  tiiey  would  have  to  repay?  'After 
you're  In  Philadelphia,  It's  too  late,"  Mr.  P. 
said. 

Since  then,  the  F's  have  gone  back  to  the 
consumer  discount  companies  In  Philadel- 
phia, paying  off  the  First  Mercantile  loan 
with  a  loan  from  another  company.  They 
had  needed  money  to  pay  Increased  property 
taxes.  % 

"Debt  Is  a  vicious  circle,"  Mr.  F.  said. 
"That's  how  we  got  into  It.  Now  how  do  we 
get  out  of  It?" 

Mr.  F.  added  "if  you  know  anybody  who 
wants  to  buy  a  radio  for  $500,  send  him 
around." 

You  Have  a  Friend  in  Camden 

If  you  want  to  pay  $384.50  for  a  $99  tele- 
vision set,  you  might  try  answering  the  ad- 
vertisements of  Paul  Truran,  22  Haddon 
Ave.,  Camden. 

TYuran  doesn't  advertise  television  sets.  He 
advertises  loans.  He  is  licensed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance 
as  a  second  mortgage  lender. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  (not  their  real  Initial), 
Middlesex  County  homeowners,  wanted  to 
borrow  $1,500  in  May.  Ironically,  they  wanted 
to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  department  store 
bills  because  they  had  Just  learned  they  were 
paying  18  per  cent  a  year  interest  on  their 
revolving  accounts.  The  B's  decided  that 
they  would  get  a  six  or  seven  per  cent  loan 
and  save  interest  money. 

A  friend  passed  along  a  direct  mall  ad- 
vertisement from  Trtiran.  The  ad  announces, 
"You  have  a  friend  In  Camden!"  and  offers 
to  lend  $1,600  for  payments  of  $36.15  a  month 
for  60  months,  and'  to  lend  $3,000  for  pay- 
ments of  $67.79  a  month  for  60  months. 

These  figures  amount  to  a  simple  actual 
Interest  of  14  per  cent,  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  Second  Mortgage  Loan  Act.  In  the 
terms  usually  used  by  banks  when  figuring 
mortgages  rates,  this  Is  just  over  seven  per 
cent  a  year. 

The  B's  called  the  phone  number  on  the 
advertisement.  An  operator  took  their  name 
and  number.  Two  days  later  someone  called 
and  asked  if  they  had  applied  for  a  loan 
from  Trtiran.  When  the  B's  said  yes.  the  caller 
told  them  their  loan  had  been  approved  and 
that  they  should  come  to  21  South  2l8t  St., 
Philadelphia,  the  next  day  to  get  the  money. 

The  man  who  met  them  at  the  address — 
the  office  of  National  Consumer  Service — told 
the  B's  they  would  have  to  borrow  enough 
money  to  pay  off  a  previous  home  Improve- 
ment loan  besides  the  $1,500  worth  of  bills 
they  had  applied  to  have  paid. 

The  B's  had  not  wanted  to  pay  off  this 
$2,000  loan,  which  was  from  a  New  Jersey 
bank,  because  they  were  satisfied  with  Its 
terms — and  should  have  been.  The  interest 
and  fees  on  their  bank  loan  were  a  fraction 
of  what  they're  paying  In  Interest  and  fees 
now. 

Then  the  National  Consumer  Service  rep- 
resentative sprang  a  surprise.  After  all  the 
figures  were  added  and  terms  agreed  upon, 
he  mentioned  that  there  would  be  certain 
expenses  not  covered  In  the  loan. 

The  man  assured  Mr.  and  Mrs  B  that  the 
cost  of  getting  the  loan  In  New  Jersey  would 
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be  much  higher,  and  bo  National  Consumer's 
charges  really  would  be  a  favor  to  them. 
Besides,  they  were  told  they  wouldntrgo  away 
empty-handed.  They  would  get  a  t«levlslon 
set  for  their  trouble,  a  set  the  man  fald  was 
worth  $100.  ^ 

■There  are  certain  fees  we  are  aliewcd  by 
law  to  charge  for  making  this  loan.":  the  B's 
quote  the  man  as  telling  them.  On  tljis  basis, 
the  unwanted  $100  television  set  c<»t  them 

34 

It  Is  difficult  to  undersund  what  law  he 
was  referring  to.  ^         „     *      „„ 

New  Jersey  Law  (the  Secondary  Ifortgage 
Loan  Act  of  1965)  says.  "The  borro^i^r  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  any  commisslojis,  find- 
er's fees  or  points  for  the  obtaining,  procur- 
ine  or  placing  of  a  secondary  mortga^  loan 
and  provides  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  ^r  each 

violation.  _i      „,,„j 

Pennsylvania  law  (the  Consumer  Discount 

Company  Act  of  1937.  amended  in  f963).  is 

much  wordier  but  provides  the  same^estric- 

tlon.  k. 

It  also  says  anyone  engaging  "efther  as 
principal,  employe,  agent  or  brokerj  in  the 
business  of  negotiating  or  making  foans  or 
advances  of  money  or  credit"  wherfr  the  In- 
terest Is  discounted  (subtracted  In  aflvaiice) 
and  the  net  proceeds  are  less  thaa  $3,500 
must  be  licensed  under  the  act.  Satlonal 
Consumer  Service  has  no  such  llcen*. 

The  New  Jersey  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act  provides  further  that,  "No  oMlgatlon 
arising  out  of  a  secondary  mortgafe  loan 
Shall  be  enforceable  In  the  courts  of  this 
state  unless  such  loan  was  negotiated  and 
made  in  full  compliance  with  the  prpvlslona 

of  this  act."  : 

\  well-known  New  Jersey  attorneyAaa  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  under  this  a«t  there 
may  be  no  legal  way  to  compel  the  B1|  to  pay 
back  their  debts.  ^' 

STEREO    MORE  / 

The  Bs  say  they  told  the  Natloi»i  Con- 
sumer Service  representaUve  they  didn't 
want  the  television  because  they  t&d  Just 
bought  a  used  one.  They  say  the  represenu- 
tlve  then  offered  them  a  stereo  for  $48  more. 
The  B's  took  the  television. 

•What  we  really  should  have  done,"  Mr.  B 
said  later,  "was  to  have  walked  out.jBut  by 
the  time  you  get  down  there  to  PhllKlelphla 
in  rush  hoiu"  through  the  center  of|town— 
what  can  you  do?"  -"        ., 

The  B's  relied  on  what  the  representative 
told  them  the  law  said,  and  decld«sl  there 
was  nothing  they  oould  do  but  BC«pt  the 
money  NaUonal  Consximer  Service;  offered 
them.  -: 

According  to  the  B's  signed  stateSient  to 
The  Evening  News,  the  man  told  thfn  they 
had  to  get  the  checks  written  out  an*  photo- 
stat the  blUs.  and  he  went  to  the  d<SDr. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  the  B'^  asked. 
"We're  Just  going  around  the  cornet."  they 
quote  the  man  as  telling  them. 

They  went  to  Peoples  Consimier  Eftscount 
Co..  2121  Chestnut  St.  That  Is  wh#re  the 
money  was  coming  from.  National  C<^sumer 
Service  was  Just  a  broker.  -, 

People's  Consumer  Discount  Co..  Is  Bcensed 
under  the  Pennsylvania  law.  but  not  under 
New  Jersey's.  It  U  not  even  registered  In  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  In  Trenton  as  a 
corporation  doing  business  In  New  Jtfsey. 

SUBJECT     TO     STATE  I 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  t%e  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Loan  Act  say,  "jf)twlth- 
standlng  the  place  of  execution.  noBBlnal  or 
real,  of  a  secondary  mortgage  loan|  If  the 
re.il  property  Is  located  In  this  St<4e,  said 
secondary  mortgage  loan  will  be  de«ned  to 
be  subject  to  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act  of  1965  and  all  other  laws  of  the  f  tate  of 
New  Jersey." 

The  rules  and  reg\ilatlons  of  the  ict  say, 
"The  borrower  shall  be  given  a  copy  ©f  every 
paper  he  Is  called  upon  to  sign."  ThejB's  did 
not  get  copies  of   the  papers  they  s^ned. 


They  got  three  things  In  the  mall  a  few 
days  after  the  signing:  a  payment  book, 
copies  of  the  Insurance  policies,  and  a  clos- 
ing statement  from  People's. 

FORTT-EICHT     PAYMENTS 

The  statement  said  they  would  make  48 
monthly  payments  of  $102.41,  a  total  of  $4,- 
915.68  This  Is  where  it  said  the  money  went: 
$2,086.28  to  pay  off  the  home  Improvement 
loan;  $384.50  to  National  Consumer  Service 
Co.;  $875.21  to  the  B's  to  pay  their  bills; 
91.400.96  discount:  $15  service  charge: 
$147.48  life  Insurance;  $6.25  entry  fee. 

Even  allowing  for  the  $384  television  set 
and  other  charges,  subtracting  the  discount, 
or  interest,  from  the  face  amount  of  the  note 
leaves  $3,514.72  as  proceeds. 

Under  New  Jersey  law,  the  most  that  oould 
be  charged  for  Interest  on  this  amount  for 
four  years  Is  14  per  cent  simple,  or  $1,004.62. 
That  Is  $396.34  less  than  the  B's  are  paying. 

GET    $2,961 

But  the  B's  did  not  receive  $3,514.72.  they 
received  only  $2,961.49.  The  maximum  fees  of 
any  kind  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act 
allows  are  $50  for  appraisal.  $15  for  credit 
Investigation,  $50  for  search,  $5  per  docu- 
ment recording  fees,  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
loan  for  attorney's  fees. 

In  the  B's  case,  with  the  Insurance  and 
Interest  thrown  In,  the  maximum  four-year 
note  the  law  allows  for  receipt  of  $2,961.49, 
seems  to  be  $4,444.02.  or  $471  66  less  than 
they  are  paying. 

But  the  apparent  discrepancies  In  the  B's 
transactions  are  not  limited  to  the  apparent 
overcharge. 

The  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  says. 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause 
to  be  placed  before  the  public  In  this  State, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  false  or  mislead- 
ing advertising  matter  pertaining  to  second- 
ary mortgage  loans  or  the  availability  there- 
of." 

Truran's  advertisement  offered  "proceeds" 
of  $3  500  for  payment  of  $79  09  a  month.  The 
B's  received  $2,961  49  and  are  paying  $102  41 
a  month.  There  are  several  reasons. 

First,  the  advertisement  offers  loans  of  60 
months  which  the  New  Jersey  law  allows. 
But  the  B's  loan  was  for  only  48  months  be- 
cause that  Is  the  maximum  time  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  allows  on  discount  loans  with 
proceeds  oX  less  than  $3,500. 

The  Evening  News  checked  out  eight 
mortgage  loans  resulting  from  a  response  to 
Truran's  advertising.  Every  one  of  them  was 
for  three  or  four  years.  Yet  Truran's  ads 
dont  mention  three  or  four  year  rates,  only 
the  cheaper  five-year  rates. 

TV    PRICES    HIGH 

Second.  Truran's  advertisement  doesn't 
mention  anything  about  buying  furniture 
or  appliances. 

But  in  every  Truran -originated  transac- 
tion The  Evening  News  probed,  the  borrow- 
er had  to  buy.  or  be  "given",  a  television 
set,  stereo  or  some  other  article,  except  for 
one  case  where  the  borrower  reported  paying 
a  $286.36  agent's  fee  and  receiving  no  mer- 
chandise for  It. 

The  purchase  price  always  turned  out  to 
be  many  times  the  value  of  the  article. 

Third,  Truran's  advertisements  say,  "We 
can  lend  you  the  money  you  need."  But 
Tniran  told  The  Evening  News  In  an  Inter- 
view that  he  is  not  a  money  lender,  he  is  a 
broker.  The  money  comes  from  other  sources. 

The  same  Is  true  of  National  Consumer 
Service. 

As  of  last  week.  Truran  had  signed  107 
loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  Middlesex 
County  property  In  his  own  name,  dating 
back  to  November  26.  1965  (the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  went  Into  effect  Septem- 
ber 7.  1965).  according  to  mortgage  records 
at  the  county  office  building  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  records  show  105  mortgages  as- 
sl^ed  by  Truran  to  other  holders. 

Truran    has   assigned   40   mortgages   to  M 


Llpplncott  Mortgage  Investment  Co.;  28  to 
Mutual  Home  Dealers  Corporation,  Penn- 
sauken;  26  to  Freedom  Discount  Co.,  New- 
ark; and  11  to  American  Pacific  Investments 
Co..  Philadelphia. 

LOANS     TRACED 

But  The  Evening  News  has  traced  loans 
signed  by  People's  Consumer  Discount  Co , 
Philadelphia,  to  Truran's  advertisements 
One  of  those  loans  Is  the  one  the  Bs  re- 
ceived. 

Between  May  20,  1966,  and  last  week.  Peo- 
ple's filed  173  mortgages  on  Middlesex  County 
property  with  the  mortgages  and  deeds  of- 
fice in  New  Brunswick.  There  is  no  record 
there  of  People's  having  a&slgned  any  of 
these  mortgages  to  other  collectors. 

National  Consumer  Service  filed  two  mort- 
gages on  Middlesex  Cqunty  property  In  the 
spring  of  1967.  and  assigned  both  to  First 
Mercantile  Co..  Philadelphia. 

New  Jersey  laws  also  provide  penalties 
for  anyone  who  "misrepresented  or  failed  to 
disclose  any  of  the  material  particulars  of 
any  secondary  mortgage  loan  transaction  to 
anyone  entitled  tc^  such  information"  or 
"otherwise  demonstrated  unworthlness,  bad 
faith,  dishonesty  or  any  other  quality  Indi- 
cating that  the  business  of  the  licensee  has 
not  been  or  will  not  be  conducted  honestly, 
fairly,  equitably  and  efficiently  within  the 
purposes  and  Intent  of  this  act." 

A     "CONSUMER     LOAN" 

One  family  said  that  at  National  Consumer 
Service  they  were  told  that  they  were  not 
signing  a  second  mortgage.  Tliey  said  the 
man  at  the  NCS  office  told  them  he  could  not 
give  them  a  five-year  loan  because  that  would 
require  a  second  mortgage  and  "It  would 
have  to  go  through  Trenton." 

They  said  the  man  told  them  they  were 
getting  a  "consumer's  loan,"  which  would 
have  a  lower  Interest  rate  than  a  second 
mortgage.  That  Is  why  they  were  required  to 
purchase  a  12-lnch  Japanese  import  televi- 
sion set  for  $350. 

Another  family  said  they  were  told  the  tel- 
evision set  would  cost  them  nothing  "This 
Is  a  gift  for  the  children,"  they  quoted  a  man 
at  National  Consumer  Service  as  saying. 

A    POOR    WAT 

They  said  the  representative  told  them 
someone  had  given  him  65  television  sets  and 
a  bunch  of  stereos  as  payment  for  a  loan. 
They  quoted  him  as  telling  them.  "It's  a  poor 
way  to  do  business,  but  It's  better  than 
nothing." 

After  giving  them  this  "gift",  the  repre- 
sentative told  them  they  had  to  sign  one  of 
the  checks  from  their  loan  for  about  $480 
back  to  him  to  pay  for  having  the  lawyer 
draw  up  the  pap)ers.  A  lawyer,  whose  name 
is  on  the  mortgage  as  witness,  directed  this 
transaction,  they  said. 

The  name  of  the  mortgagee  on  their  mort- 
gage is  "Paul  Truran." 

The  B's  and  other  borrowers  who  have  dealt 
with  Truran.  National  Consumer  Service  and 
People's  Consumer  Discount  Co.  say  they 
were  required  to  buy  insurance  on  their 
loan  as  part  of  the  loan  Itself. 

The  Insurance  has  come  from  Georgia  In- 
ternational Life  Insurance  Co.  The  same 
name  is  signed  on  fHsllcles  as  "resident  agent" 
for  the  life  insurance  company  that  is  signed 
on  mortgages  as  a  representative  of  Peoples 
Consumer  Discount  Co. 

The  B's  say  in  their  statement  that  they 
told  the  man  at  National  Consumer  Service 
they  did  not  want  additional  lns\irance.  that 
they  had  more  than  enough  insurance  to 
cover  repayment  of  the  loan  If  Mr.  B.  died. 
They  say  they  were  told  they  had  to  take  the 
Insurance  as  part  of  the  loan. 

When  the  Insurance  policies  came  In  the 
mall,  they  said  at  the  top  In  large  type.  "Non- 
compulsory  Insurance  voluntarily  purchased 
by  the  app)  cart."  The  Bs  say  they  didn't 
see  these  papers  when  they  signed  for  the 
loan.  Other  borrowers  say  the  same. 
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The  B's  got  a  laugh  out  of  it  at  the  time, 
but  they  could  benefit  more  if  the  obligation 
cannot  be  enforced  under  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act.  The  act  forbids  second- 
ary mortgage  lenders  to  compel  borrowers 
to  buy  life  insurance  from  them  for  the  loan. 

The  law  also  says,  In  section  7(c),  "No 
licensee  shall  transact  the  business  pro- 
vided lor  by  this  act  under  any  other  name 
or  maintain  an  office  ut  any  other  location 
than  that  designated  In  the  license." 

It  also  says  lenders  applying  for  a  license 
must  tell  the  ComnUssloner  of  Banking  and 
Insurance  "the  address  where  the  business 
is  to  be  conducted."  It  says  the  address  will 
go  on  the  license,  and  that  the  licensee  must 
inform  the  commissioner  of  any  change. 

Truhan  Is  licensed  to  do  business  at  22 
Haddon  Ave..  Camden.  But  in  every  case  The 
Evening  News  Investigated  the  borrower  re- 
ported signing  at  21  South  21st  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Early  in  1966.  the  Consumer  Credit  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance, which  is  charged  with  enforcing 
the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act,  questioned 
Truhan  about  reports  that  he  was  doing 
business  elsewhere  than  his  licensed  office. 

FINE    OF    (1,000 

Truhan  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the 
law  restricted  his  business  to  his  licensed 
office. 

On  June  8,  1966,  E.  Bruce  Firman,  chief 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Division,  wrote  to 
Truhan,  "We  adminliUaiively  interpret  sec- 
tion 7(C)  of  (The  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act)  to  mean  that  a  secondary  mortgage 
loan  shall  not  be  closed,  instruments  or 
documents  shall  not  be  executed  and  funds 
shall  not  be  disbursed  at  any  other  location 
than  that  designated  In  the  license. 

"If  after  being  put  on  notice  of  the  de- 
partment's position  in  this  matter  a  licensee 
conUnues  to  conduct  Its  business  In  violation 
of  the  aforementioned  section,  we  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  commissioner  that  the  de- 
partment proceed  under  section  28  of  the 
act." 

Section  28  provides  fines  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  offense  against  the  act. 

AGREES    IN    LETTER 

Truran  wrote  back  to  Firman,  "Effective 
July  15,  1966,  all  business  will  be  trans- 
acted from  my  office  at  22  Haddon  Ave., 
Camden." 

All  the  loans  The  Evening  News  investi- 
gated where  Truran  was  Usted  as  mortgagee 
were  signed  in  1967,  and  In  every  case  the 
borrower  reported  signing  the  loan  at  21 
South  21st  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Truran's  advertisements,  which  have  been 
mailed  out  widely  to  homeowners  this  year, 
are  marked   "U.S.   Postage  Paid   Phlla..  Pa." 

The  law  also  rays.  "No  licensee  shall  make 
or  negotiate  any  secondary  mortgage  loan 
imless  It  shall  appear,  from  satisfactory  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  applicant,  that  the 
holder  of  every  existing  mortgage  upon  the 
property  offered  as  security  for  the  secondary 
mortgage  loan,  other  than  the  licensee,  has 
declined  to  make  a  loan  in  the  desired 
amount  on  the  security  of  another  mortgage 
upon  such  property." 

NOT  TOO  FRIENDLT   NOW 

All  the  borrowers  The  Evening  News  ques- 
tioned who  have  obtained  loans  through 
Truran.  National  Consumer  Service  and  Peo- 
ple's Consumer  Discount  Co.  say  no  one  ever 
mentioned  to  them  the  idea  of  getting  the 
money  through  a  renegotiation  of  their  first 
mortgage.  Most  of  them  say  they  never  con- 
sulted their  first  mortgage  holder  about  the 
money. 

They  also  say  they  received  no  advance 
written  notice  that  they  could  bring  an  at- 
torney of  their  own  choosing  to  the  closing 
of  the  loan,  as  the  rules  and  regulations  un- 
der the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  require. 

Paul  Truran's  advertisements  proclaim, 
"You  have  a  friend  in  Camden!" 


Mr.  B  isn't  feeling  too  friendly  toward 
Truran  now.  He  sees  the  same  model  tele- 
vision set  for  which  he  paid  $384.50  on  sale 
at  a  local  department  store  for  $99. 

Received  $1,460— Owe  $2,874 
The  tentacle  arms  of  the  loan  brokers, 
whose  possibly  Illegal  of)eratlons  have  been 
described  In  the  first  two  parts  of  this  series, 
lead  to  giant  corporations  that  hold  millions 
of  dollars  In  Installment  notes. 

If  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  is  en- 
forced, these  companies  may  face  a  crisis. 

The  law  says,  "No  obligation  arising  from  a 
secondary  mortgage  loan  shall  be  enforceable 
in  the  courts  of  this  State  unless  such  loan 
was  negotiated  and  made  In  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

A  well-known  New  Jersey  attorney  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  under  this  act  there 
may  be  no  legal  way  these  corporations  can 
comi>el  the  borrowers  to  pay  their  debts. 

How  much  do  these  corpwratlons  know 
about  the  means  that  were  used  to  obtain 
signatures  on  many  of  the  loans  they  are 
collecting? 

Evidence  uncovered  In  The  Evening  News' 
three-month  investigation  Into  the  secondary 
mortgage  loan  business  shows  that  these 
corporations  must  have  known  how  the  loans 
were  obtained  and  how  the  transactions  were 
handled — or  by  reason  of  the  volume  they 
handled  they  should  have  known. 

There  also  seems  to  be  relatlonshlpe  be- 
tween these  corporations  and  those  who  pro- 
cured these  loans  and  handled  them  In  the 
manner  described. 

On  its  secondary  mortgage  lender  license 
application  dated  Oct.  31,  1966,  Mutual  Home 
Dealers  Corp..  4305-4307  Westfield  Ave.,  Penn- 
sauken,  listed  assets  of  $7,489,478.02.  Of  this, 
$7,120,280.13  was  listed  as  "notes  receivable." 
Mutual  Home  Dealers'  money  has  been  lent 
through  a  number  of  agencies  whose  apparent 
violations  of  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act  range  from  relatively  minor  to  rank  and 
fiagrant. 

Borrowers  who  have  answered  the  advertis- 
ing of  one  of  these  agencies  often  have  wound 
up  dealing  with  one  or  more  of  the  others. 

Two  of  these  agencies  are  Paul  Truran  and 
National  Consumer  Service,  whose  practices 
already  have  been  described  In  this  series. 
Another  Is  Crescent  Investments  Company, 
Haddon  Avenue  and  Federal  Street,  Camden. 
Prom  May  31,  1966,  to  last  week.  Crescent 
assigned  to  Mutual  Home  Dealers  149  mort- 
gages on  Middlesex  County  homes.  This  was 
the  same  number  of  mortgages  Crescent  filed 
In  the  Middlesex  County  mortgages  and 
deeds  office  during  this  time. 

Of  the  eight  The  Evening  News  checked, 
six  were  for  more  than  $4,000  and  the  other 
two  were  for  mor3  than  $3,000. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
borrowers  were  charged  more  than  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Loan  Act  allows  for  these 
loans  because  Crescent  did  not  give  the  bor- 
rowers \yhom  The  Evening  News  Interviewed 
copies  of  the  papers  they  signed. 

The  borrowers  say  they  were  not  Informed 
orally  or  in  wTlting  of  the  charges  they  had 
to  pay  on  the  loan. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  say,  "At  the  time  a  sec- 
ondary mortgage  loan  is  made,  the  licensee 
shall  deliver  a  closing  statement  to  the  bor- 
rower setting  forth  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
loan.  Itemized  fees  Incurred  or  disbursed,  in- 
terest charge,  full  amount  of  the  loan  and 
the  terms  by  which  the  loan  Is  to  be  repaid. 
"The  borrower  shall  be  given  a  copy  of 
every  paper  he  Is  called  upon  to  sign." 

In  all  of  the  cases  The  Evening  News 
checked,  the  borrowers  reported  that  Cres- 
cent failed  to  comply  with  these  provisions, 

NO    OTHER    PAPERS 

For  example,  a  Port  Reading  couple,  signed 
a  four-year  $3,158.40  mortgage  loan  with 
Crescent  this  May.  They  received  a  list  from 


Crescent  of  the  money  that  went  out  to  them 
and  their  creditors.  It  totaled  $2,100. 

They  received  no  other  papers.  They  say 
they  were  not  told  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  any  fees  or  charges  on  the  loan  other 
than  Interest. 

But  Interest  of  $1,058.40  on  a  four-year 
loan  of  $2,100  would  be  about  $400  In  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  the  law. 

A  couple  from  North  Brunswick  received 
a  list  from  Crescent  of  funds  disbursed  for 
them  totaling  $3,000  (although  they  say  in 
a  signed  statement  to  The  Evening  News  that 
Crescent  withheld  $50  of  this  money  "to 
pay  for  life  and  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance") . 

But  the  R's  signed  to  repay  $4,436.16  over 
four  years. 

The  difference  of  $1,436.16  Is  nearly  $600 
abov«  the  legal  maximum  that  Crescent 
could  have  charged  for  Interest.  The  R's 
statement  says  they  were  not  told  of  any 
other  charges  on  the  loan. 

NOT    NOTIFIED 

The  R's  also  say  they  were  not  given  ad- 
vance wTitten  notice  that  they  could  bring 
an  attorney  to  the  closing.  The  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  law  require  this. 

In  its  license  application  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Banking  and  Insurance,  Crescent 
lists  as  a  stockholder  a  name  that  Is  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  as  an 
Incorporator  and  former  agent  of  Mutual 
Home  Dealers. 

Crescent  Is  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  as  a  second  mortgage 
lender.  On  Its  license  application  dated  Nov. 
11,  1966,  Crescent  listed  its  assets  as  $2,001. 
It  listed  Its  notes  payable  at  $3,000. 

With  probably  half  a  million  dollars  In 
loans  to  Middlesex  County  homeowners  alone 
in  the  past  year,  Crescent  obviously  Isn't 
relying  on  its  own  money. 

The  Evening  News  found  many  borrowers 
who  had  answered  Crescent's  advertisements 
only  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  agencies  already  described  In  this  se- 
ries. 

APPOINTMENTS    SET 

After  they  gave  credit  information  to  Cres- 
cent, a  representative  told  them  Crescent 
could  not  grant  them  a  loan,  but  that  Cres- 
cent had  arranged  for  them  to  get  the  loan 
at  National  Constimer  Service,  21  South  2l6t 
St..  Philadelphia. 

These  customers  said  Crescent  gave  them  a 
specific  time  and  date  to  go  to  National  Con- 
sumer Service  and  thorough  directions  on 
how  to  find  it. 

When  they  got  to  National  Consumer  Serv- 
ice, they  were  met  by  men  who  had  all  the 
Information  they  had  given  to  the  rejwesent- 
aUve  from  Crescent. 

They  received  the  usual  "free  gift,"  often  a 
radio  that  sells  at  local  department  stores 
for  about  $10,  or  the  same  12-lnch  Japanese- 
made  television  set  that  has  become  virtually 
a  grey  badge  of  fooUshness  among  area  bor- 
rowers. 

For  the  "free  gift"  they  wound  up  paying 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G  (not  their 
real  Initial)  of  Middlesex  were  allowed  to 
choose  a  gift  from  a  catalog  and  chose  a 
dinette  set  whose  price  was  listed  clearly  as 
$89. 

Among  the  proceeds  of  their  loan  was  a 
check  for  $708.59,  made  out  to  them.  They 
were  required  to  sign  the  check  over  to  the 
man  at  National  Consumer  Service  to  cover 
his  fees  and  the  Investigation.  He  gave  them 
a  check  for  $211.59  as  change. 

Crescent  also  sends  borrowers  to  Eastern 
Home  Products,  1401  Reed  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Crescent  representative  sets  up  ap- 
pointments, tells  the  borrower  exactly  where 
to  go  and  what  to  bring  with  him  In  the  way 
of  bills,  payment  books  and  mortgage  or  deed 
papers,  and  turns  over  to  Eastern  Home 
Products  the  Information  the  borrower  sup- 
plied when  applying  to  Crescent. 
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Eastern  Home  Products  offers  the  ^nme 
"Tree  gift"  setup  as  National  Consumer  Serv- 
ice. In  fact,  borrowers  have  reported  tr^klng 
to  a  man  with  the  saxne  name  at  both  itiUd- 
Ings,  and  Eastern  Home  Products  giveg  the 
same  model  r2-lnch  Japanese  import  TJ  sets 
that  National  Consiuner  Service  does.  | 

When  telling  borrowers  that  they  hfd  to 
sign  back  several  hundred  dollars  of  th^pro- 
ceeds  from  their  loans,  the  man  at  Euftcrn 
has  said  that  some  of  the  money  goesfback 
to  Crescent  for  referring  the  business.   I 

In  addition  to  the  fees  they  pay  to  Nilon- 
al  Consumer  Service  and  Eastern  Home  prod- 
ucts, borrowers  have  been  charj^ed  Interfst  on 
their  loan  that  is  at  legist  the  maxlmufc  al- 
lowed under  Pennsylvania  law.  This  laicon- 
siderably  more  than  Is  allowed  undeS  New 
Jersey  law.  j 

The  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act  pays. 
"The  borrower  shall  not  be  required  t§  pay 
any  commissions,  finder's  fees  or  points  for 
the  obtaining,  procuring  or  placing  of  ^  sec- 
ondary mortgage  loan,  and  such  commlsions, 
finder's  fees  or  points.  If  any,  shall  b«  paid 
by  the  llceasee  and  only  to  llcense<jf  real 
estate  brokers,  attorneys  at  law  of  the|State 
of  New  Jersey  or  licensees  under  this  Jftt." 

LICENSES     DIFFER  5 

Crescent  Investment  Co.  is  licensed  ^nder 
the  act.  National  Consumer  Service  andplast- 
ern  Homs  Products  are  not.  i 

That  the  loans  were  signed  in  Pennsyli^anla 
does  not  deprive  the  borrower  of  the  aaw's 
protection.  The  law's  rules  and  regulttions 
say,  "Notwithstanding  the  place  of  ^ecu- 
tlon,  nominal  or  real,  of  a  secondary  Biort- 
gage  loan.  11  the  real  proi>erty  ts  located  In 
this  State,  said  secondary  mortgage  /  loan 
win  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  the  Secoiidary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  of  1965  and  all  othe^  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

The  law  says,  "Any  person  who  shall  Idiow- 
Ingly  violate  any  provision  of  this  act  opshall 
directly  or  Indirectly  counsel,  aid  or-  abet 
such  violation  shall  be  liable,  In  additfcn  to 
all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures  lmp>o«ed  by 
this  act  or  by  any  other  law,  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000.00  for  each  ofTtnse." 

IN   ASBT7RT    PARK 

Mutual  Home  Dealers  Corp.  money  wa4  lent 
at  the  ofiHce  of  National  Consumer  Serv^e  by 
Paul  Truran,  whoee  activities  were  dlscmssed 
here  yesterday,  and  by  an  agency  rtfimed 
Equity  of  Asbury  Paj-k.  ; 

Equity  of  Asbury  Park  was  licensed  Jo  do 
second  mortgage  loan  business  at  200  ^klaln 
St.,  Asbiory  Park,  until  the  license  e%}lred 
at  the  end  of  1966.  The  company  als«  was 
licensed  briefly  at  locations  in  Hazlet  and 
Newark. 

All  of  the  Equity  of  Asbury  Park  loaiiii  The 
Evening  News  has  Investigated  were  flgned 
either  at  the  office  of  a  National  Consumer 
Service  or  at  another  loan  company  whose 
apparently  Illegal  activities  will  be  revealed 
later  In  this  series. 

ASSIGNED    IMMEDIATIXT 

All  the  loans  The  Evening  News  has  faives- 
tlgated  that  were  signed  by  Truran  or  Equity 
of  Asbury  Park  at  the  office  of  National  Con- 
sumer Service  and  assigned  Immediately  to 
Mutual  Home  Dealers  Involved  fees  co^ected 
on  overpriced  merchandise. 

The  signing  of  many  of  these  loans,  jvhlch 
have  at  times  originated  with  respoi^es  to 
Crescent  advertisements,  was  witnessed  by 
Robert  S.  Hass,  a  lawyer  with  offices  at  1530 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Prom  that  office.  Hass  operates  the.MHD 
Consumer  Discount  Co.,  of  which  he  Is  in- 
corporator and  director.  MHD's  lettnrhead 
says  It  Is  "an  affiliate  of  Mutual  Home  Etealers 
Corp."  According  to  Hass,  MHD  U  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Mutual  Home  Dealers. 

Applicants  to  Crescent  have  had  their  loans 
arranged  through  MHD.  All  the  loans  MHD 
has  signed  that  are  secured  by  mortgages  on 
Middlesex  County  homes  have  been  tt  bor- 


rowers whose  original  mortgages  have  been 
paid  off.  Thus  these  loans  do  not  appear  to 
be  subject  to  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act. 

Hass'  exact  relationship  with  Mutual  Home 
Dealers,  Truran.  National  Consumer  Service 
and  Equity  of  Asbury  Park  Is  not  clear  even 
In  his  own  mind. 

Truran  wrote  to  the  Consumer  Credit  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance, which  Is  charged  with  enforcing  the 
Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act,  that  Hass  Is 
his  attorney,  with  his  office  at  21  South  2l8t 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  "Mr.  Rodney"  at  National  Consumer 
Service  told  The  Evening  News  that  Hass 
once  had  law  offices  in  the  same  building  as 
National  Consumer  Service,  but  that  there 
was  no  other  connection.  He  said  Hass  had 
moved  out. 

Hass  told  The  Evening  News  that  he  never 
had  an  office  In  that  building.  He  said  Na- 
tional Consumer  Service  had  posted  his  name 
on  Its  door  at  one  time,  but  that  after  he 
complained  for  several  months,  they  took  It 
off. 

Hass  said  he  went  to  that  building  to  close 
deals  for  Mutual  Home  Dealers. 

doesn't  know 

When  The  Evening  News  asked  Hass  whom 
he  represented  at  these  closings,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  the  legal  answer,  but  that  he 
got  the  Jobs  from  Mutual   Home  Dealers. 

When  an  Evening  News  reporter  went  to 
National  Consumer  Service  and  Inquired  for 
Mr.  Truran,  the  man  who  answered  the  door 
said  Mr.  Truran  had  left  (It  was  5:30  p.m.). 

Then  "Mr.  Rodney"  came  Into  the  room. 
He  said  Truran  had  occasionally  come  there 
to  close  a  deal,  but  had  not  direct  connec- 
tion with  National  Consumer  Service. 

Truran's  application  for  a  secondary 
mortgage  license,  on  file  with  the  Consumer 
Credit  Division.  Is  notarized  by  a  man  who 
lists  his  notary  office  at  21  South  2l8t  St., 
Philadelphia.  The  man's  name  Is  listed  on 
incorporation  papers  in  Harrlsburg  as  a  di- 
rector of  National  Consumer  Service. 

Truran.  like  other  second  mortgage  li- 
censees, has  to  flle  $5,000  bond  with  the  divi- 
sion. Truran's  bonding  was  witnessed  by  a 
man  whose  last  name  was  "Hass"  (the  first 
part  of  the  signature  is  Illegible). 

TRtniAN    QTTESnONEO 

On  one  of  Truran's  transactions,  the  bor- 
rowers complained  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Division  about  the  high  price  of  the  free 
gift  they  got.  The  division  questioned  Tru- 
ran about  how  he  could  sign  a  loan  at  21 
South  21st  St..  Philadelphia,  when  he  Is  li- 
censed to  do  business  only  at  22  Haddon  Ave., 
Camden. 

Truran  answered  that  he  signed  the  loan 
at  the  2l8t  Street  address  because  that  was 
the  office  of  his  attorney Hass.  He  de- 
scribed  the  transaction  like  this: 

The  "Checks  were  drawn  on  Provident  Ab- 
stract Co..  the  company  owned  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Hass.  my  attorney.  Mr.  Hass  represents 
myself,  as  well  as  Mutual  Home  Dealers  Corp., 
who  Is  the  primary  lender.  He  Is  bonded  by 
Mutual  Home  Dealers  and  It  was  suggested 
he  represent  me  and  them  at  all  settlements. 
It  was  his  duty  to  make  sure  all  papers  are 
Signed  and  executed  properly  on  my  behalf 
as  well  as  Mutual's." 

"After  the  checks  were  disbursed  to  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    (the   complainants),    they 

purchased  furniture  from  the  National  Con- 
sumer Service  Co.  for  $412." 

REFTTNT)    ARKANCED 

Truran  wrote  that  when  he  learned  of  the 
borrowers'  complaint  to  the  state,  he  "con- 
tacted my  attorney.  Mr.  Hass,  who  made  ar- 
rangements with  National  Consumer  Service 
to  refund  the  $412  for  the  purchase  of  the 
furniture  which  was  returned." 

Truran's  office,  22  Haddon  Ave.,  Is  In  a 
small  building,  the  first  floor  of  which  be 


shares  with  the  offices  of  two  lawyers.  One 
of  the  lawyers  is  listed  In  Trenton  as  the 
New  Jersey  agent  for  National  Consumer 
Service,  with  Its  office  at  22  Haddon  Ave. 

The  apparent  violations  of  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  Involved  in  the  transac- 
tions with  Mutual  Home  Dealers  money  at 
21  South  2l8t  St.  extend  beyond  the  over- 
charging  and   the   lack   of  proper   licensing. 

SOME    ARGUE 

Borrowers  say  they  were  told  In  certain 
terms  that  they  were  not  signing  second 
mortgages  on  their  houses.  When  The  Eve- 
ning News  told  the  borrower*  that  second 
mortgages  on  their  homes  were  registered  la 
the  county  office  In  New  Brunswick,  the 
borrowers  argued  with  the  reporter  for  some 
time 

One  man  yelled.  "I  told  that If  It's  a 

second  mortgage,  forget  It."  He  said  he  had 
been  assured  It  was  not. 

Another  borrower,  calmer  but  no  less 
angry,  said  that  a  representative  of  National 
Consumer  Service  assured  him  no  second 
mortgage  was  Involved  In  his  loan. 

The  loan  was  signed  on  Equity  of  Asbury 
Park  and  Is  being  repaid  to  Mutual  Home 
Dealers. 

DIDN'T    KNOW    TOTAL 

The  borrowers  In  this  transaction  also  said 
no  one  told  them  they  would  have  to  return 
$400  to  National  Consumer  Service  for  get- 
ting them  the  loan  until  after  they  signed. 
They  say  they  did  not  know  the  full  amount 
they  would  have  to  pay  back  until  the  In- 
surance papers  came  In  the  mall  several  days 
later. 

The  sheaf  of  papers  that  a  borrower  Is 
called  upon  to  sign  to  get  a  loan,  all  In  fine 
print  and  often  in  legal  Jargon,  Is  Such  that 
many  borrowers  give  up  trying  to  under- 
stand them.  They  rely  on  the  promises  of  the 
agent  they  are  talking  to. 

"I  would  never  have  signed  If  I  thought 
It  had  something  to  do  with  the  house.  I 
would  have  walked  right  out  of  there.  He 
told  me  It  was  Just  on  my  signature."  These 
are  the  words  of  one  borrower  who  signed 
mortgage  at  21  South  21st  Street. 

The  law  prescribes  penalties  for  anyone 
who  "misrepresented  or  failed  to  disclose  any 
of  the  material  particulars  of  any  secondary 
mortgage  loan  transaction  to  anyone  entitled 
to  such  Information:" 

Or  "otherwise  demonstrated  unworthiness, 
bad  faith,  dishonesty  or  any  other  quality  In- 
dicating that  the  business  of  the  licensee 
has  not  been  or  will  not  be  conducted  hon- 
estly, fairly,  equitably  and  efficiently  within 
the  purposes  and  Intent  of  this  act." 

NOT   SUGGESTED 

The  law  also  says  no  one  can  give  a  "sec- 
ondary mortgage  loan  unless  It  shall  appear, 
from  satisfactory  evidence  furnished  by  the 
applicant,  that  the  holder  of  every  existing 
mortgage  upon  the  property  offered  as  se- 
curity for  the  secondary  mortgage  loan,  other 
than  the  licensee,  has  declined  to  make  a 
loan  In  the  desired  amount  on  the  security 
of  another  mortgage  upon  such  property." 

Many  of  the  borrowers  The  Evening  News 
talked  to  never  thought  of  going  to  their  first 
mortgage  holder  for  the  money  (often  their 
first  mortgage  could  have  been  renegotiated 
much  more  cheaply) ,  and  say  In  signed  state- 
ments that  no  one  suggested  it  to  them  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  loan  transactions. 

INSURANCE    REQUIRED 

Borrowers  of  Mutual  Home  Dealers  money 
at  21  South  21st  St.,  Philadelphia,  say  they 
were  required  to  buy  Insurance  from  the 
lender  as  part  of  their  loan.  The  law  says 
they  cannot  be  required  to  buy  Insurance 
from  the  lender. 

They  say  they  were  not  given  copies  of  the 
papers  they  signed,  and  that  they  received 
no  advance  written  notice  that  they  could 
bring  an  attorney  to  the  closing.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secondary  Mortgage 
Loan  Act  require  such  copies  and  such  notice. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  companies  also 
could  be  questioned  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Consumer  Discount  Company  Act,  passed  In 
1937  and  amended  In  1963. 

The  act  forbids  anyone  but  a  licensed 
Pennsylvania  corporation  to  "engage  In  this 
Commonwealth  either  as  principal,  employe, 
agent  or  broker.  In  the  business  of  negoti- 
ating or  making  loans  or  advances  of  money 
or  credit  in  the  amount  or  value  of  ($3,500) 
or  less,  and  charge,  collect,  contract  for  or 
receive  Interest,  discount,  bonus,  fees,  fines, 
commissions,  charges,  or  other  considera- 
tions which  aggregate  In  excess  of  six  per 
cent  per  year  on  the  amount  actually  loaned 
or  advanced. 

The  law  says  violators  "shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor"  and  are  subject  to  fines  of 
not  less  than  $600  nor  more  than  $5,000,  and 
Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  three  years. 

NO   LICENSES? 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Banking,  no  license  has  been  Issued  to 
National  Consumer  Service,  Eastern  Home 
Products.  Paul  Truran.  Equity  of  Asbury 
Park  or  Mutual  Home  Dealers. 

One  South  Plalnfleld  couple  signed  a  total 
note  of  $2,874.24,  to  be  repaid  over  lorn- 
years. 

It  was  signed  at  21  South  21st  St.  The 
mortgagee  was  Equity  of  Asbury  Park.  The 
notary  was  a  director  of  National  Consumer 
Service.  The  return  address  on  the  papers 
filed  in  Middlesex  County  was  Robert  S. 
Hass'  law  offices.  The  loan  was  assigned  im- 
mediately to  Mutual  Home  Dealers. 

Of  the  $2,B74  24.  the  couple  actually  re- 
ceived only  $1,460.91.  according  to  signed 
statements. 

Under  the  Second  Mortgage  Loan  Act,  !f 
the  couple  had  been  charged  the  maximum 
legal  fees  for  search,  appraisal,  credit  in- 
vestigation, recording,  insurance,  and  legal 
work — everything  the  law  allows — plus  the 
maximum  legal  Interest,  the  most  they  could 
be  required  to  pay  back  over  four  years 
would  be  $2,315.19. 

The  difference — the  apparent  excess 
charge — Is  $559.05. 

One  borrower  in  similar  circumstances  said 
he  called  National  Consumer  Service  to  com- 
plain and  talked  to  a  representative  who 
told  him  that  if  he  thought  Interest  rates 
were  too  high,  he  should  complain  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  They  told  him  that's  who 
was  responsible. 

"That's  How  These  Guts  Get  By" 

New  Jersey  borrowers  are  being  led  by 
licensed  New  Jersey  second  mortgage 
dealers  to  Philadelphia  consumer  discount 
houses  that  lend  money  at  Interest  rates  far 
above  those  allowed  In  New  Jersey. 

These  consumer  discount  companies 
cooperate  in  delivering  hundreds  of  dollars 
from  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  to  the  New 
Jersey  agencies  and  to  several  Philadelphia 
agencies  as  brokerage  fees. 

They  handle  the  transactions  by  delivering 
to  the  borrower  merchandise  that  Is  worth 
only  a  fraction  of  the  fee  the  agency  ac- 
tually collects.  The  borrowers  often  are  told 
they  tire  getting  the  merchandise  as  a  gift. 

Thus  the  borrowers  wind  up  signing  i>apers 
for  $519.50  for  a  12-lnch  black-and-white 
television  set,  or  $630.66  for  a  dinette  set 
clearly  priced  in  a  catalog  at  $123.  Often  the 
borrowers  don't  know  what  they  are  sign- 
ing. 

New  Jersey  law  exempts  borrowers  from 
having  to  pay  brokerage  or  agent's  fees  on 
secondary  mortgage  loans. 

A  well-known  New  Jersey  attorney  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  loan  companies 
that  violate  the  act  may  not  have  a  legal 
means  of  compelling  the  borrower  to  repay 
his  debt. 

These  Philadelphia  companies  hold  notes 
ioT  the  payment  of  millions  of  dollars  In 


obligations  obtained  from  New  Jersey 
homeowners  through  secondary  mortgage 
loans. 

Sometimes  the  borrowers  sign  to  pay  back 
nearly  twice  the  money  they  actually 
receive  to  pay  their  bills.  The  rates  are 
much  higher  than  those  listed  on  the  ad- 
vertisements the  borrowers  answer.  The 
advertisements  come  in  the  mall  or  are 
found  In  some  New  Jersey  newspapers. 

The  borrower  usually  Is  taken  to  Penn- 
sylvania or  he  Is  directed  by  the  New 
Jersey  agent  where  to  go  there,  he  listens  to 
a  lot  of  talk  about  laws  and  Interest  rates 
that  he  does  not  understand,  he  Is  given  a 
pile  of  papers  to  sign,  he  Is  told  that  every- 
thing Is  proper  and  legal,  and  he  signs. 

In  some  cases  the  borrower  signs  without 
knowing  he  will  be  paying  a  large  brokerage 
fee  in  return  for  the  radio  he  was  "given." 
Many  borrowers  have  signed  statements  for 
The  Evening  News  saying  they  were  told 
they  definitely  were  not  signing  second 
mortgages  when  actually  they  were. 

Virtually  none  of  the  dozens  of  borrowers 
The  Evening  News  talked  to  in  connection 
with  theee  companies  knew  his  rights  under 
the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Act. 

The  rules  and  regulations  under  the  act 
require  companies  to  give  borrowers  ad- 
vance written  notice  that  they  can  bring  at- 
torneys of  their  choosing  to  the  closing. 
Every  one  of  the  borrowers  The  Evening 
News  has  talked  to  In  connection  with  these 
companies  has  denied  being  given  such  In- 
formation. 

Among  the  licensed  New  Jersey  dealers 
whoee  advertisements  frequently  have  led 
borrowers  to  one  or  more  Philadelphia  con- 
sumer discount  companies  are  Crescent 
Investments  Co.,  Paul  Truran  and  Security 
National  Fund. 

Crescent  has  advertised  60-month  loans 
with  proceeds  of  $1,000  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $22.60;  $1,600  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $33.90;  $2,500  for  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $56.50;  and  $5,000  for  monthly 
payments  of  $113. 

The  advertisement  gives  rat«s  only  for  60- 
month  loans,  and  says  "Pick  any  amount  you 
need."  The  Philadelphia  companies  to  which 
Crescent  refers  many  borrowers  are  forbid- 
den by  Pennsylvania  law  from  giving  loans 
of  more  than  48  months. 

Some  borrowers  who  answered  the  adver- 
tisement have  been  directed  by  a  Crescent 
representative  to  Eastern  Home  Products, 
1401  Reed  St.,  Philadelphia. 

NOT    LICENSED 

Eastern  Home  Products  is  not  licensed  by 
Pennsylvania  law  to  engage  "either  as  a 
principal,  employe,  agent  or  broker,  in  the 
business  of  negotiating  or  making"  dis- 
count loans  with  a  net  proceeds  of  less  than 
$3,500. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  (not  their  real  Initial), 
area  homeowners,  say  In  a  signed  statement 
they  were  told  by  a  Crescent  representative 
when  to  go  to  Eastern  Home  Products,  how 
to  get  there,  and  what  to  bring  with  them 
In  the  way  of  bills  and  papers. 

At  1401  Reed  St.,  the  representative  of 
Eastern  Home  Products  computed  their  loan 
and  mentioned  that  he  would  take  three 
hundred  and  some  dollars  as  fees  for  him- 
self and  for  Crescent. 

JERSEY    TIGHTEK 

According  to  the  T's  signed  statement  In 
The  Evening  News'  files,  the  representative 
told  them  Crescent  recommended  many  peo- 
ple to  him  because  laws  were  tighter  In  New 
Jersey.  He  said  that  to  protect  Eastern  Home 
Products  against  Pennsylvania  law,  he 
would  give  the  T's  a  television  set  for  the 
money. 

Then  a  man  from  Eastern  Home  Products 
drove  the  T's  to  Oxford  Consumer  Discount 
Co.,  2233  North  Broad  St.,  PhUadelphia, 
where  they  signed  their  loan.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford  told  them  that  In  future 


dealings,  they  should  go  directly  to  Oxford 
so  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  $369  fee 
to  Eastern  Home  Products. 

They  say  the  representative  of  Oxford 
told  them  the  $369  was  lost  to  them.  "That's 
how  these  guys  get  by."  he  told  them. 

The  T's  are  paying  Oxford  $102.41  a  month 
on  a  48-month  note  of  $4,915.68,  secured  by 
a  mortgage  that  they  signed  on  their  New 
Jersey  home. 

Yet  they  actually  received  only  $2,829.49  in 
money  they  could  use  to  pay  their  bills.  Ox- 
ford's statement  lists  $394.30  as  going  to  the 
T's  above  the  amount  of  the  payments  to 
their  creditors,  but  they  had  to  pay  $369  of  it 
to  Eastern  Home  Products 

Under  New  Jersey  law,  the  most  they  could 
have  been  charged  on  receipt  of  $2,829.49, 
even  had  they  been  required  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum fees  and  interest  allowed,  Including  in- 
surance, would  appear  to  be  $4,501.10,  or 
$418.58  less  than  they  are  paying. 

FORTT-NINE    MORTGAGES    nUH) 

As  of  last  week,  the  various  offices  of  Ox- 
ford Consumer  Discount  Co.  In  the  Philadel- 
phia area  had  filed  49  mortgages  on  Middlesex 
County  property  securing  loans  they  made 
to  county  homeowners  since  the  secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  went  Into  effect.  Sept.  7, 
1965.  Much  of  this  business  was  transacted 
entirely  by  mall. 

Eastern  Home  Products  had  filed  three  such 
mortgages,  but  assigned  them  all  for  pay- 
ment to  First  Mercantile  Co..  whose  activities 
were  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  series. 

Incorporation  records  In  Harrlsburg  show 
the  same  three  names  as  Incorporators  of  both 
Eastern  Home  Products  and  First  Mercantile 
Co. 

The  three  men  are  principals  in  Corjwra- 
tlon  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co..  whose  New 
Jersey  office  is  listed  as  agent  for  both  First 
Mercantile  and  Eastern. 

Another  area  couple  was  sent  by  Crescent 
through  a  Philadelphia  office  to  Equitable 
Consumer  Discount  Co.,  674  North  Broad  St., 
which  changed  Its  name  In  January  to 
Fidelity  Consumer  Discount  Co.  Equitable 
Consumer  Discount  Co.  was  not  registered  In 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  Trenton,  to  do 
business  in  New  Jersey. 

The  couple  signed  a  four-year  mortgage 
loan  for  $3,840,  of  which  they  actually  re- 
ceived only  $1.930  20.  Equltable's  statement 
lists  another  $500  as  going  to  Montgomery 
Supply  Go. 

According  to  a  signed  statement  In  The 
Evening  News'  files.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
loan  was  arranged  by  a  man  who  said  he  rep- 
resented Montgomery  Supply  Co.,  and  who  re- 
quired the  couple  to  sign  a  receipt  either 
for  a  stereo,  a  television  set  or  $100  In  money, 
and  that  they  chose  to  take  the  $100  for  $500. 

Documentary  evidence  ties  Equitable  to  the 
New  Jersey  office  of  Paul  Truran  and  Na- 
tional Consimier  Service.  Other  documents 
show  Robert  S.  Hass  has  acted  as  attorney 
for  Montgomery  Supply  Co.  Hass'  ties  with 
Truran  and  National  Consumer  Service  were 
discussed  here  yesterday. 

NEW    OFFER 

After  a  customer  has  been  paying  to 
Equitable  some  time  on  one  loan,  he  may  get 
a  letter  saying.  "Dear  — ,  Can  you  use  300 
more  or  less,  without  Increasing  your  present 
payment^'!''  Your  credit  Is  good  here  and  you 
can  borrow  as  much  as  $3,000  or  more  when- 
ever you  need  It." 

One  area  couple  wrote  back  that  they 
would  take  the  extra  money.  Thev  received 
$333.74. 

For  that  money,  in  a  transaction  completed 
entirely  by  mall.  Equitable  raised  their  mort- 
gage debt  from  a  balance  of  $2,958  to  a  bal- 
ance of  $4,176. 

Thus  Equitable  Is  collecting  an  extra  $1,218 
for  advancing  $333,74. 

Major  Consumer  Discount  Co.,  3135  North 
Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  also  gets  New  Jersey 
customers    through    Crescent    and    National 
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CoQfiumer  Service.  Other  New  Jersey  cus- 
tomers have  come  through  Amerlcaa  Service 
A.ssociates,  6724  North  Broad  St..  Billadel- 
phla.  : 

Pilgrim  Consumer  Discount  Co..  1®2  Point 
Breeze  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  gets  ciistomera 
through  the  advertisements  signed  by  Secu- 
rity National  Fund,  Pennsauken,  whose  cus- 
tomers are  directed  to  PatUnd,  Inci 

RIGHT    IN    OFnCE  J 

Pilgrim's  representative  has  slgn^  loans 
right  In  PutUnd's  office,  where  the  borrowers 
had  to  pay  $200  for  a  cheap  lamp  ori$400  for 
a  low-priced  television  set  In  connection  with 
lees  for  obtaining  or  placing  the  loan,  which 
counsel  says  Is  Illegal  under  New  Jersey  law 
and  makes  the  obligation  unenforceable  un- 
der our  law. 

Borrowers  complain  In  signed  statements  to 
The  Evenings  News  that  they  were  misled  on 
many  counts  at  these  PatUnd-Pllgrlm 
closings. 

In  their  statements,  borrowers  have  rlted 
these  apparent  violations  of  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  and  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tions : 

In  some  Instances,  they  were  told  the  mer- 
chandise was  coming  to  them  free  ^d  they 
did  not  know  they  would  have  to  s^n  back 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  loan  vpitU  the 
checks  were  handed  to  them;  5 

No  one  suggested  to  them  that  tltfey  go  to 
their  first  mortgage  holder,  wh^e  they 
might  have  borrowed  the  money  ^or  less 
cost,  which  the  law  requires;  i 

They  were  told  they  definitely  ifere  not 
signing  second  mortgages;  when  thfy  asked 
lor  the  60-month  rates  In  the  Seci^lty  Na- 
tional Fund  advertisement,  they  w*re  told 
these  were  available  only  on  mortga|e  loans 
and  that  theirs  were  personal  loans;-" 

They  did  not  get  copies  of  the  papfrs  they 
were  called  upon  to  sign;  t- 

They  did  not  get  advance  wrltteB  notice 
they  could  bring  an  attorney  of  theli  cholca 
to  the  closing.  | 

All  of  which  The  Evening  News  fefes  been 
advised  by  a  well-known  New  Jersey  Attorney 
makes  obligations  arising  from  s^ondary 
mortgage  loans  unenforceable.  t 

They  were  required  to  buy  InsuAnce  on 
their  loans;  the  insurance  was  issued  by  Pil- 
grim Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  Is  Juft  a  few 
doors  down  on  the  same  ">treet  froml  Pilgrim 
Consumer  Discount  Co.,  and  whic%  shares 
two  directors  with  that  company.        f 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  cSnpanies 
whose  activities  have  been  described  In  this 
article  may  be  questioned  under  Pennsyl- 
vania law  as  well  as  New  Jersey  lawfi 

LAW    LIMITS    FEES  J 

All  the  companies  mentioned  hei$  whose 
names  include  the  words  "consumer  fllscount 
company"  are  licensed  under  Pennsjlvanla's 
Consumer  Discount  Company  Act.  fended 
In  1963,  I 

The  act  limits  the  "interest.  dScounts, 
fees,  fines,  commissions,  charges  <*  other 
considerations  ..."  a  borrower  Ian  be 
charged  to  those  that  the  consumer  discount 
companies  mentioned  here  actua%  have 
charged  on  all  the  closing  statemeats  that 
The  Evening  News  has  seen.  | 

It  would  seem  that  this  money  (jloes  not 
Include  the  extra  8500-plus  that  ^legedly 
went  to  the  borrower,  but  actually  fvent  to 
National  Consumer  Service,  or  sonip  other 
agency.  f 

The  Pennsylvania  law  also  says.  "AJlcensee 
shall  not  split  or  divide  any  coniraft  so  as 
to  obtain  -tharties  In  excess  of  thoseiiuthor- 
Ized  by  this  act."  i 

The  penalty  prescribed  for  vlolatlcn  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law  Is  either  a  fine  ofiiot  less 
than  $500  nor  more  than  $5,000.  or  li^prlson- 
ment  for  not  less  than  six  months  i^r  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.  | 

BROKER    NOT    FOtTND  1 

ABC  Consumer  Discount  Co.,  6  Penif  Center 
Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Is  another  comply  that 


has  lent  money  to  New  Jersey  homeowners  al- 
though It  Is  not  licensed  under  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Loan  Act. 

The  Evening  News,  has  found  no  cases 
of  ABC's  havliig  done  business  through  a 
broker  or  participated  In  overpilced  mer- 
chandise deals. 

But  ABC  does  not  give  customers  copies 
Of  the  papers  they  are  called  upon  to  sign, 
or  comply  with  several  other  features  of  the 
New  Jersey  law. 

Borrowers  from  ABC  have  reported  that  in- 
surance was  added  to  tlielr  loan  without  their 
consent.  The  insurance  was  from  ABCO  Life 
Insurance  Co..  which  has  the  same  address 
and  two  of  the  same  officers  as  ABC  Con- 
sumer Discount  Co. 

By  going  to  the  companies  described  In 
this  article,  Middlesex  County  homeowners 
have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands — perhaps 
millions — of  dollars  In  apparently  Illegal 
charges. 

They  could  all  use  a  lesson  from  Mr.  T., 
whose  case  was  described  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  and  who  told  a  reporter  In 
an  Interview: 

"I  would  never  go  for  a  second  mortgage 
again.  If  my  wife  wants  to  spend  more  than 
X  make  again.  I'll  shoot  her.  We're  going  to 
work  our  way  out  of  this." 


New  Law — Then  Business  Boomed 

The  business  of  lending  money  secured  by 
mortgages  negotiated  under  questionable 
conditions  at  excessive  repayment  rates  now 
Is  swinging  at  least  as  fast  as  It  was  when 
It  alarmed  the  state  legislature  three  years 
ago. 

The  mortgage  loan  business  took  a  decided 
stutter  step  In  New  Jersey  when  the  Second 
Mortgage  Loan  Act  went  Into  effect  In  1965. 

The  administration  of  this  act  was  placed 
with  the  commissioner  of  Banking  and  In- 
surance and  he  Issued  rules  and  regulations. 

He  placed  enforcement  In  the  Consumer 
Credit  Division  of  his  department.  This  divi- 
sion also  has  supervision  and  enforcement 
of  other  laws  pertaining  to  consumer  credit. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  enforcement 
was  not  adequate,  and  this  soon  came  to  the 
attention  of  high-price  lenders  who  advertise 
legal  rates  but  lend  at  higher  ones,  the  agents 
who  take  their  $500  off  the  top  for  a  selling 
Job  and  a  ride  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  big 
money  men  who  are  only  too  happy  to  invest 
In  high  yielding  consumer  loans. 

The  loan  companies  involved  In  The  Eve- 
ning News'  exposure  of  the  second  mortgage 
racket  In  1984  stopped  doing  business — at 
least  In  Middlesex  County — when  the  law 
went  Into  effect  Sept.  7.  1965. 

The  exception  Is  Oxford  Finance  Co..  Phil- 
adelphia, which  was  buying  mortgages 
signed  by  other  companies  at  that  time,  and 
now  Is  signing  Its  own  mortgages  under  the 
name  of  a  subsidiary  firm,  Oxford  Consumer 
Discount  Co.  Its  methods  of  operation  were 
described  in  this  series  yesterday. 

Most  of  the  companies  described  so  far  In 
this  series  began  doing  a  volume  business  In 
Middlesex  County  In  the  first  few  months  of 
1966 — generally  about  six  months  after  the 
law  took  effect. 

The  record  of  the  one  company  that  was 
doing  volume  business  here  under  the  same 
name  l>oth  before  and  after  the  law.  First 
Mercantile  Consumer  Discount  Co..  may 
provide  an  insight  Into  the  industry's  re- 
action to  the  law 

First  Mercantile  first  filed  a  mortgage  in 
the  Middlesex  County  courthouse  Sept.  9, 
1964.  In  the  year  until  the  law  took  effect, 
It  filed  135  mortgages  on  property  In  the 
county. 

Prom  the  date  of  the  law.  Sept.  7.  1965, 
until  Feb  28.  1966,  nearly  six  months  later. 
First  Mercantile  filed  only  three  such  mort- 
gages. 

Then  Us  business  resumed  In  volume,  and 
the  company  filed  205  mortgages  In  the  next 
18  months  up  to  last  week.  This  does  not 
Include    five    additional    mortgages    in    the 


county  filed  by  a  subsidiary  firm.  First  Mer- 
cantile of  New  Jersey,  which  was  born  In 
1967. 

The  boom  In  the  lending  business  has  two 
roots. 

One  Is  In  the  consumer  credit  crisis  among 
area  homeowners  that  seems  symptomatic  ot 
a  similar  crisis  throughout  the  nation. 

Borrower  after  borrower  Interviewed  by 
The  Evening  News  In  preparation  for  this 
series  listed  virtually  the  same  trail  of  credit 
trouble. 

This  is  the  way  it  happened  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W  who  live  In  a  typical  Middlesex 
County  home. 

The  family  agreed  to  open  a  charge  ac- 
count at  a  store,  when  a  salesman  told  them 
they  could  clothe  all  the  children  at  once 
and  pay  It  off  over  a  number  of  months. 
Then  they  learned  that  the  cost  of  every  new 
purchase  could  be  added  to  the  charge  ac- 
count, keeping  the  monthly  bill  the  same. 

With  payment  so  easy,  the  family  lost  track 
of  the  cost  of  each  Item.  It  bought  more  and 
more,  and  the  account  revolved. 

They  knew  there  was  a  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  service  charge.  But  they  never  stopped 
to  think  that  one  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month 
was  18  per  cent  a  year,  or  that  the  service 
charge  was  equivalent  to  Interest. 

Wltli  this  payment  added  to  the  monthly 
payments  on  the  house  and  car.  the  family 
was  In  no  condition  to  meet  emergencj'yoc- 
tor  bills  when  Mrs.  W.  suffered  a  back  Injury. 
So  the  W's  had  to  go  to  a  finance  company. 

FtTRTHER    IN    DEBT 

Tlie  finance  company,  too,  kept  their  ac- 
count revolving,  lending  them  more  money 
as  soon  as  some  of  their  loan  was  paid  back. 
When  the  finance  company  offered  this  cash 
without  raising  the  monthly  payment,  the 
W's  extended  their  indebtedness. 

Then,  when  the  family's  every  penny  was 
budget«d.  Mr.  W's  plant  stopped  providing 
the  overtime  work  he  had  become  accustomed 
to.  The  family  could  not  meet  Its  payments. 

Collection  agencies  made  Insulting  phone 
calls,  and  threatened  to  garnishee  Mr.  W's 
wages.  Mr.  W's  boss  had  already  said  he  would 
fire  workers  whose  wages  were  garnlsheed. 

The  W's  were  ripe  for  the  |x>stcard  from 
Camden,  with  Its  panacean  promises:  Get 
out  of  debt  now  I 

As  long  as  life  for  people  like  the  W's  Is  a 
race  away  from  the  current  closest  bill  col- 
lector, the  money  lenders  will  be  waltmg  to 
take  their  tolls.  Unless  the  law  stops  them. 

That  Is  the  second  root  of  the  current 
problem. 

MORTGAGE  LOAN  ACT 

On  the  heels  of  the  1964  exposure  In  The 
Evemng  News,  of  the  secondary  mortgage 
racket,  the  legislature  passed  a  secondary 
mortgage  loan  act  that  offered  borrowers 
broad  protection.  For  the  most  part.  Its  lan- 
guage seems  clear  and  Its  penalties  stiff. 

But  the  Consumer  Credit  Division  already 
was  charged  with  enforcing  laws  that  regu- 
late time  sales,  small  loans,  home  repair  con- 
tracts, credit  unions  and  foreign  money  re- 
mitting, and  even  with  enforcing  part  of  the 
cemetery  act. 

Staffing  the  dlvlson  are  a  chief,  an  exam- 
iner, three  investigators  and  a  licenser  and 
his  secretary. 

The  licenser.  Herman  A.  Volz.  and  secre- 
tary have  to  renew  5.000  licenses  a  year.  V0I2 
complains  that  they  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  hand-stuffing  envelopes,  and  have 
no  time  to  catch  anything  but  the  most  glar- 
ing discrepancies  on  the  license  applica- 
tions— like  failure  to  post  bond. 

Chief  examiner  William  Halbach  and  the 
three  Investigators  working  in  his  section 
apparently  are  doing  a  conscious  Job  of  look- 
ing Into  the  complaints  of  Individual  bor- 
rowers. Halbach  even  reviewed  papers  at 
home  on  vacation  this  summer. 

Several  times  they  have  received  com- 
plaints about  operations  similar  to  the  ones 
described  In  this  series. 
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BOME    WILL     ''BUY    BACK" 

At  Halbach's  strong  suggestion,  some  of 
the  companies  mentioned  here  have  agreed 
to  "buy  back"  the  overpriced  merchandise 
they  "sold"  In  connection  with  loans. 

But  the  work  of  the  examining  section 
seems  to  end  with  satisfaction  of  a  par- 
ticular customer  and  a  report  to  R.  Bruce 
Firman,  chief  of  the  division. 

The  division  never  has  Invoked  the  penal- 
ty sections  of  the  act  to  deter  companies 
from  making  repeated  overcharges.  It  never 
has  voided  a  license  for  misbehavior  by 
a  company. 

The  worst  a  company  seems  to  face  Is  the 
prospect  of  having  to  give  back  the  excess 
charges  to  the  rare  customer  who  complains 
to  the  Consumer  Credit  Division. 

Most  customers  don't  know  that  the  divi- 
sion— or  even  the  law — Is  there.  The  divi- 
sion makes  no  effort  to  find  those  who  have 
been  overcharged. 

UNHAPPY     WITH    LAW 

Firman  says  he  is  unhappy  with  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Loan  Act  the  way  It  stands 
now.  and  has  drawn  up  an  entirely  new  act 
along  the  same  lines  to  replace  It.  He  hopes 
his  new  version  will  be  considered  when  the 
legislature  reconvenes. 

Firman  points  out  that  the  present  act 
was  devised  by  the  Real  Estate  Commission, 
which  conducted  an  investigation  for  the 
state  Into  the  secondary  loan  business  In 
1964.  Firman  says  the  legislature  assigned 
the  law  to  his  divisions  for  enforcement 
without  consulting  him. 

Firman's  proposed  act  is  stronger  than  the 
present  act  in  several  Important  ways,  al- 
though It  lacks  the  simple,  lay-language 
wording  that  Is  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  the  present  act. 

The  point  Firman  stresses  most  when 
talking  about  his  proposed  new  act  Is  Its 
provision  for  an  annual  state  examination 
of  Ucenred  companies'  books,  paid  for  by  the 
licensed  companies. 

The  present  law  allows  the  banking  com- 
missioner to  Investigate  a  licensed  company's 
records  If  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
someone  has  violated  the  act. 

IMPORTANT    SECTION 

One  Important  section  of  Firman's  pro- 
posed act  requires  the  licensing  of  companies 
that  buy  second  mortgages  from  the  agencies 
that  procure  the  borrowers  and  sign  the 
papers.  It  requires  that  such  companies  have 
New  Jersey  offices. 

This  would  prohibit  the  current  practice 
of  these  agencies'  assigning  the  mortgage  to 
Philadelphia  firms  that  may  contend  they 
are  unaccountable  to  New  Jersey  law. 

Other  important  provisions  reduce  the 
maximum  five  per  cent  legal  fees  on  such 
loans  from  $250  to  $125;  forbid  the  tise  of 
the  word  "bank"  by  these  companies;  re- 
quire finance  charges  to  be  expressed  In  the 
annual  actuarial  Interest  rate,  and  specify 
the  amount  of  Interest  to  be  returned  If  the 
loan  Is  paid  off  before  It  Is  due. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  Firman  could  not  use  the  present  law 
to  clean  up  the  biggest  part  of  the  secondary 
mortgage  business  now. 

Another  measure  that  could  help  enforce 
the  spirit  of  the  second  mortgage  loan  act  Is 
New  Jersey  Senate  bill  37,  pending  In  the 
Senate  Business  Affairs  Committee.  S-37 
would  prohibit  wage  a.sslgnments  In  the 
state.  Such  assignments  as  security  for  small 
loans  were  outlawed  by  the  Small  Loan  Act 
passed  this  year. 

BARS    JOB    JEOPARDY 

Several  pending  Assembly  bills  would  pro- 
hibit an  employer  from  discriminating 
against  an  employee  because  of  a  wage  as- 
signment against  him. 

Most  of  the  activities  described  in  this  se- 
ries that  apparently  contradict  provisions  of 
the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan   Act  of   1967 


have  Involved  Pennsylvania  firms  signing 
loans  through  New  Jersey  agents,  and  one 
large  New  Jersey  company  that  deals  with 
many  of  the  same  agents. 

Licensed  companies  operating  wholly  with- 
in New  Jersey  have  made  an  effort  since  the 
law  came  Into  effect  at  least  to  appear  as  If 
they  were  following  It.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies The  Evening  News  Investigated 
showed   no   discrepancies. 

But  some  northern  New  Jersey  companies 
are  making  apparent  overcharges,  though 
much  more  subtly  than  the  companies  al- 
ready described. 

One  practice  is  to  Insert  an  unexplained 
item  Into  the  list  of  creditors  the  loan  Is 
paying  off.  The  borrower  does  not  get  the 
money  listed  under  the  unexplained  item, 
but  all  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  listed 
In  the  statement,  so  the  apparent  overcharge 
would  not  be  spotted  by  someone  who  didn't 
know  the  borrower's  real  creditors. 

Homeowners  Finance  Co.,  which  had  an 
office  at  Rt.  27  and  Parsonage  Road  In  Men- 
lo  Park,  signed  111  mortgages  on  Middlesex 
County  property  during  the  year  It  was  li- 
censed. 1966. 

The  Evening  News  checked  out  several  of 
these  loans  and  on  each  transaction  found 
among  the  creditors  to  be  paid  oflf  by  the 
loan  was  the  Item  "FCS." 

PROCEEDS  OF  LOANS 

The  money  to  pay  this  Item  came  from 
proceeds  of  the  borrowers'  loans,  and  the 
borrowers  had  to  pay  Interest  on  It. 

The  loan  statements  from  Homeowners 
Finance  Co.  say  these  borrowers  owed  $85 
each  to  "FCS"  and  yet  the  borrowers  signed 
statements  to  The  Evening  News  that  they 
never  had  heard  of  "FCS"  and  didn't  know 
what  It  meant. 

One  couple  reported  that  they  became 
angry  when  they  got  home  after  signing  the 
papers  because  they  found  that  they  were 
paying  $2,448.48  for  receiving  $1,515  In  mon- 
ey they  could  use  to  pay  off  their  debts. 

They  said  that  after  reading  Homeowners 
Finance  Co.  advertisements,  they  expected 
to  borrow  about  $1,600  and  repay  about 
$2,000.  They  say  the  Homeowners  repre- 
sentatives never  explained  the  fees  and 
charges  for  getting  the  loan. 

They  did  not  bother  to  read  all  the  papers 
before  signing  them.  They  read  them — and 
learned  the  true  costs  of  their  loan — at  home 
later. 

so    MUCH    FINE   PRINT 

Their  statement  says.  "There  was  so  much 
fine  print  that  If  we  had  read  It  all  we  would 
have  been  there  two  hours.  The  man  was 
talking  very  fast  and  telling  us  where  to  sign. 
He  talked  about  each  paper  as  he  gave  It  to 
us  to  sign,  and  we  thought  he  was  telling  us 
everything  that  was  on  them." 

The  couple  called  Homeowners  to  complain. 
They  were  told  that  to  cancel  their  loan  they 
would  have  to  pay  all  the  fees  listed  (search, 
appraisal,  attorney,  credit  investigation, 
recording — all  allowed  by  the  law),  plus  the 
$85  to  "FCS." 

The  couple's  statement  says  that  the  repre- 
sentative told  them  the  "FCS"  fee  was  the 
company's  fee  for  transacting  the  business. 

The  couple  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  the  fees  so  they  could  not  cancel  the  loan. 

Borrowrers  who  signed  statements  for  The 
Evemng  News  say  the  proceeds  of  their  Home- 
owners Finance  Oo.  loans  did  not  come  from 
the  office  where  they  signed  their  loan. 

They  say  the  money  came  direct  from 
Mutual  Home  Dealers.  4305-4307  Westfleld 
Ave.,  Pennsauken. 

THE    SAME    COMPANY 

They  say  a  representative  of  Homeowners 
told  them  their  checks  would  come  from 
Homeowners'  other  office  In  Pennsauken.  and 
told  them  that  Homeowners  and  the  company 
In  Pennsauken  that  would  Issue  the  checks 
were  the  s.ime  company. 


Of  the  111  mortgages  on  Middlesex  County 
property  signed  by  Homeowners,  at  least  106 
were  assigned  to  Mutual  Home  Dealers.  The 
borrowers  The  E^'enlng  News  talked  to  are 
paying  Mutual  Home  Dealers. 

Homeowners  Finance  did  not  renew  its 
license  In  1967.  and  has  filed  no  mortgages  In 
Middlesex  County  since  Jan.  26. 

The  Evening  News  found  another  licensed 
secondary  mortgage  firm  that  seemed  to  oper- 
ate In  the  same  way  as  Homeowners,  charg- 
ing an  apparent  excess  fee  by  slipping  an 
unidentified  item  Into  the  Ust  of  creditors  to 
be  paid  off. 

That  company  assigned  Its  mortgages  to 
yet  another  licensed  New  Jersey  secondary 
mortgage  lender. 

OTHER    SIGNATURES 

To  further  the  appearance  of  compliance 
with  the  law,  both  Homeowners  and  the 
other  company  required  the  borrower  to  sign 
statements  that  he  had  been  given  advance 
written  notice  that  he  could  bring  an  attor- 
ney of  his  choosing  to  the  closing,  and  that 
he  had  been  refused  a  satisfactory  loan  by 
the  holder  of  his  first  mortgage. 

But  on  questlomng,  borrowers  said  the 
statements  were  not  true  and  that  when  they 
signed  the  papers  they  did  not  know  these 
statements  were  on  them.  Borrowers  have  to 
sign  so  many  papers  containing  so  much  com- 
plicated wording  In  fine  print,  that  they  often 
aren't  aware  of  what  they're  signing. 

Some  borrowers  have  told  The  Evening 
News  that  they  have  had  to  pay  $100  or  $200 
to  a  non-licensed  finder  In  order  to  get  a  sec- 
ondary mortgage  loan  from  a  Newark  com- 
pany that  otherwise  appears  to  be  following 
the  law  scrupulously. 

They  say  that  they  gave  this  money  to  the 
finder  In  full  knowledge  of  the  attorney  who 
negotiated  the  loan  for  the  loan  company 
and  who  Is  a  principal  In  the  company's  in- 
corporation papers. 

DID    NOT    GET    COPIES 

In  two  cases  The  Evening  News  Investi- 
gated, another  Newark  firm,  which  didn't  give 
the  borrowers  copies  of  the  papers  they 
signed,  appeared  to  overcharge  by  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  loan 
for  the  amount  it  actually  gave  the  borrowers 
In  money  they  could  use  to  pay  their  debts. 

What  can  be  done  to  clean  up  the  second- 
ary mortgage  business  and  provide  borrowers 
with  honest,  reliable  sources  of  loan  money? 

After  months  of  Investigation,  The  Evening 
News  offers  a  seven-point  program  of  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  action. 

1.  Contlnuotis  Investigation  of  the  business 
by  the  Consumer  Credit  Division  should  be- 
gin with  either  sending  staff  Investigators  to 
check  the  mortgage  records  at  various  county 
courthouses,  or  requiring  the  county  clerks 
to  send  records  of  mortgages  they  file  to  the 
Consumer  Credit  Dirtslon.  The  division  then 
must  make  random  checks  with  the  mortga- 
gors. If  the  division  needs  more  Investigators 
to  do  this,  it  should  have  them.  Police  don't 
enforce  traffic  laws  by  sitting  at  the  phone 
and  waiting  for  complaints. 

IMMEDIATE    ACTION 

2.  When  the  staff  investigator  files  his  re- 
port, chief  R.  Bruce  Firman  should  take 
immediate  action  under  the  penalty  sections 
Of  the  law  wherever  irregularities  occur.  If  a 
few  companies  were  hit  hard  with  loss  of 
licenses  and  maximum  fines,  the  other  com- 
panies might  fall  Into  line  with  the  law. 

3.  County  clerks  should  not  record  mort- 
gages unless  the  paper  bears  the  approval  of 
the  borrower's  attorney,  or  is  accompanied 
by  a  signed  statement  by  the  borrower 
acknowledging  that  he  has  been  advised  of 
his  right  to  an  attorney  as  required  by  the 
niles  and  regulations  of  the  Secondary  Mort- 
gage Loan  Act.  The  clerks  similarly  should 
not  record  second  mortgages  unless  the  mort- 
gages come  accompanied  by  certification 
Issued  by  the  first  mortgage  holder  that  he 
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will  not  make  the  loan  under  the  same  or 
better  conditions.  ' 

4.  The  legislature  should  require  licensing 
of  all  companies  that  handle  second  mort- 
gage transactions,  Including  brcSters  and 
primary  lenders  (the  companies  tBat  finally 
collect  the  money). 

5.  The  legislature  should  requtje  annual 
state  examination  of  the  books  of  .secondary 
mortgage  loan  licensees.  ; 

6.  The  legislature  should  foS)ld  wage 
garnishees  that  force  wage-earners|nto  these 
loans.  1 

Borrowing  Ritlks       7 
Three  years  ago  this  week,  The  Evening 
News  printed  six  rules  for  borrowers  drawn 
up  by  the  New  Jersey  Real  EstateiCommls- 
slon.  They  bear  repeating:  i 

1.  Sfgn  nothing  In  blank.  Be  suie  to  read 
the  documents,  and  that  Includes  *he  "fine 
print."  If  you  don't  understand  wl|at  you're 
reading  go  to  someone  who  does.  = 

2.  Be  guided  by  the  advice  of  four  own 
attorney,  rather  than  that  of  a  representative 
of   the   mortgage   company.  '. 

3.  Do  not  release  any  valuable  pa^rs,  such 
as  your  deed.  Insurance  policies  or  Searches, 
except  through  your  own  attorney. 

3.  Be  wary  of  such  catch-all  advertising 
slogans  as  "Relieve  yourself  of  all  financial 
worries,"  or  "Consolidate  your  debt|  Into  one 
tidy  monthly  package,"  or  "Repay,  up  to  60 
per  cent  less." 

5.  Do  not  allow  a  mortgage  company  rep- 
resentative to  take  you  out  of  the  state  to 
consummate  a  deal. 

6.  Be  sure  to  obtain  a  complete  account  or 
closing  statement,  thoroughly  %jeclfylng 
every  expenditure  and  detailing  eva-y  charge 
being  levied. 

Borrowers  who  want  to  learn  mere  about 
their  rights  under  the  law  can  write  Ifor  copies 
of  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan  Aet  of  1966 
to  the  Department  of  Banking  and  Insur- 
ance. Trenton. 


Abuses   or   Loan   Act   Can    Be   Stopped 

Evening  News  readers  now  know  What  sec- 
ondary mortgage  lenders  found  out  about  a 
year  and  a  'half  ago:  The  Secondsiry  Mort- 
gage Loan  Act  of  1965  Is  not  being  enforced. 

The  methods  of  operation  of  these  lenders, 
as  described  In  a  series  of  articles  by  Jona- 
than Kwltny  In  The  Evening  News  ^t  week, 
are  a  disgrace  that  was  supposed^  to  have 
been  stopped  when  the  law  went  lato  effect 
two  years  ago. 

The  law  requires  the  licensing  of  lenders. 
It  strictly  limits  the  Interest  and  lees  they 
can  charge.  It  appears  to  cover  ou|-of -state 
Arms  placing  mortgages  on  New  Jeiiey  prop- 
erties. 

It  subjects  violators  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  offense.  A  well-known  New  Jersey 
attorney  has  expressed  the  oplnloa  that  It 
appears  to  deprive  violators  of  enforcing 
their  mortgage  debts  In  the  N«w  Jersey 
courts. 

R.  Bruce  Firman,  chief  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Division  of  the  Department  of  Bank- 
ing and  Insurance,  which  Is  in  cha^e  of  en- 
forcing the  law,  says  the  law  needs  £trength- 
enlng.  He  Is  right.  He  has  suggested  several 
ways  to  improve  the  law  and  these  sugges- 
tions merit  the  careful  examination  of  the 
legislature. 

But  that  Is  no  reason  not  to  el]force  the 
present  law  In  the  meantime.  The  law  has 
plenty  of  teeth.  It's  Just  that  nobody's  bit- 
ing. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Consumer  Credit  Di- 
vision Is  not  doing  the  energetic  anfl  resolute 
Job  necessary  to  police  a  field  In  wlflch  Illicit 
operations  are  so  lucratively  rewarded. 

Enforcement  requires  the  work  The  Eve- 
ning News  has  Just  done:  Investig^lon  into 
the  mortgage  records  at  county  coBrthouses 
and  then,  by  interviews  with  borrowers,  In- 
vestigation Into  the  methods  by  which  the 
mortgages  were  signed.   Either  the  division 


should  have  another  Investigator  or  two  to 
do  this  kind  of  legwork.  or  it  should  receive 
from  country  courthouses  records  of  mort- 
gages filed. 

Enforcement  also  requires  a  will  to  Invoke 
the  penalty  sections  of  the  law  once  informa- 
tion about  an  irregularity  comes  In.  For 
months  the  division  has  had  enough  infor- 
mation in  Its  files  to  take  action  against  at 
least  a  couple  of  the  worst  offenders.  But 
action  hasn't  come. 

Here  is  the  seven-point  program  The  Eve- 
ning News  recommends: 

1.  Continuous  investigation  by  Consumer 
Credit  Division  men  into  mortgage  records 
In  county  courthouses,  with  random  checks 
of  borrowers  who  sign  with  second  mortgage 
lenders. 

2.  Quick  action  by  R.  Bruce  Finnan,  chief 
of  the  division,  invoking  the  full  penalty 
sections  of  the  law  against  violators.  This 
means  fines  as  well  as  loss  of  license. 

3.  Discretion  by  county  clerks  In  filing 
second  mortgages  to  ensure  that  either  the 
companies  inform  the  borrowers  of  their 
right  to  attorney  and  to  renegotiate  their  first 
mortgage,  or  the  mortgages  will  not  be  re- 
corded. 

4.  Mandatory  licensing  of  all  companies 
connected  with  second  mortgage  transac- 
tions, from  the  company  that  puts  its  name 
on  the  advertisement  to  the  company  that 
finally  buys  the  paper  and  collects  the  pay- 
ments. 

5.  Annual  state  examination  of  the  books 
of  secondary  mortgage  loan  licensees. 

6.  An  end  to  the  wage  garnishees  that  force 
wage-earners  into  these  loans. 

7.  Reduction  of  the  high  financing  rates 
on  charge  accounts  and  retail  Installment 
sales. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  house  cleaning 
we  expected  two  years  ago. 


High  Interest  Rates  Trap  Buyers 

In  Its  investigation  of  the  secondary  mort- 
gage business.  The  Evening  News  found  that 
the  widespread  abuses  in  consumer  loans 
were  underlaid  by  a  real  and  tragic  crisis  In 
consumer  credit. 

Family  after  family  was  head  over  heels 
In  debt. 

Hard-working  people  (many  of  them  hold 
second  Jobs)  with  annual  family  incomes 
into  five  figures  are  subjected  daily  to  In- 
sulting calls  by  collection  agencies  ("What 
kind  of  a  bum  is  your  husband  that  he  won't 
pay  his  bills?").  These  families  budget  their 
Income  down  to  last  dollar,  but  still  wind 
up  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

In  a  high  percentage,  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jority, of  such  cases,  the  crusher  comes  when 
high  medical  bills  resulting  from  an  un- 
exjsected  illness  or  an  Injury  are  added  to  a 
budget  already  burdened  to  the  limit  with 
installment   payments. 

Cleaning  house  In  the  second  mortgage 
business  is  not  enough.  Consumers  need  help 
in  the  situation  that  drives  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  kind  of  lending  operations  the 
series  described. 

The  elimination  of  second  mortgage  loan 
abuses  calls  for  elimination  of  the  tremen- 
dous credit  pressure  on  the  consumer,  and 
that  in  turn  calls  for  new  incentives  toward 
cash  purchases. 

A  free  enterprise  economy  depends  upon 
sufficient  credit.  But  it  also  can  be  destroyed 
by  too  much  credit.  A  slow-down  In  the 
economy  could  set  off  a  tragic  chain  of  events. 

The  peace  of  mind  of  individual  consumers 
Is  being  destroyed  now  by  bill  collectors. 
Their  money  Is  loelng  a  large  part  of  its  real 
purchasing  power — the  large  part  that  goes 
for  interests,  not  Just  on  loans,  but  on  all 
kinds   of   credit   plans    and   time    payments. 

The  legal  maximum  interest  on  some  of 
these  credit  plans  and  time  purchases  ob- 
viously is  excessive  as  It  stands  now 

In  turn,  consumers  who  could  be  getting 
much    more   for   their   money    if    they    paid 


cash  are  being  locked  into  line  on  credit 
plans,  so  that  they  wind  up  paying  a  vir- 
tually perpetual  monthly  interest,  perhaps, 
eventually  to  finance  companies  and  second 
mortgage  dealers. 

New  Jersey  law  allows  18  per  cent  a  year 
(one  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month)  credit 
charges  on  revolving  charge  accounts.  It  al- 
lows  $10  per  $100  per  year,  added  on  in  ad- 
vance, on  retail  Installment  sales  (with 
slightly  different  rates  for  cars);  that  Is  be- 
tween 19  and  20  per  cent  a  year  In  simple 
terms. 

Pennsylvania  merchandisers  get  by  on  one 
and  a  quarter  per  cent  Interest  a  month 
on  revolving  accounts.  Time  sales  that  are 
limited  to  $8  per  $100  per  year. 

If  the  maximum  charges  in  New  Jersey 
were  reduced,  sellers  might  be  less  inclined 
to  sign  consumers  for  a  series  of  Installment 
payments  that  may  start  them  on  the  road 
to  a  Philadelphia  consumer  discount 
company. 

State  To  Investigate  Loan  Cases — Tanzman 
Asks  Debt  Rulinc 
(By  Jonathan  Kwltny) 

New  Jersey  Banking  and  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Charles  R.  Howell  has  announced 
he  will  conduct  hearings  this  week  on  "al- 
leged violations  of  The  Secondary  Mortgage 
Loan  Act  as  set  forth  In  a  series  of  article* 
appearing  In  The  Evening  News"  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  Assemblyman  Norman  Tanz- 
man, D-Mlddlesex  today  urged  Howell's  de- 
partment to  declare  "second  mortgage  loans 
made  by  out-of-state  companies  In  violation 
of  present  statutes  .  .  .  unenforceable  in 
New  Jersey. 

Howell's  investigation  and  Tanzman't 
statement  were  swift  reactions  to  The  Eve- 
ning News'  five-part  exposure  of  the  prac- 
tices that  have  been  used  by  companies  that 
have  signed  millions  of  dollars  in  mortgage 
loans  In  Middlesex  County  alone. 

Howell  said  he  had  8ubp>oenaed  10  licensed 
New  Jersey  second  mortgage  dealers  men- 
tioned In  the  series  to  appear  in  his  ofllce 
Friday.  Howell's  department  is  charged  wltb 
licensing  second  mortgage  loan  dealers  and 
regulating  their  behavior  according  to  the 
law. 

Evening  News  reporter  Jonathan  Kwltny, 
who  wrote  the  series,  has  been  subpoenaed 
to  appear  before  Howell  Wednesday. 

Howell  said  that  if  his  investigation  finds 
dealers  who  are  violating  the  act,  he  will 
start  formal  proceedings  to  remove  their 
licenses  and  will  turn  his  findings  over  to 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  Arthur  Sills 
for  possible  prosecution  under  the  penalty 
sections  of  the  act. 

The  act  subjects  violators  to  fines  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  offense.  The  Evening  News 
sent  Sills  a  copy  of  each  part  of  the  series 
as  It  was  published. 

The  series  revealed  that  some  licensed  New 
Jersey  second  mortgage  dealers  are  acting 
as   agents  for  Philadelphia  loan  companies. 

It  revealed  that  many  loans  Involve  charges 
that  appear  to  exceed  those  allowed  under 
the  law. 

Tanzman,  who  said  his  statement  was  "re- 
sponding to  a  series  of  charges  raised  by 
The  Evening  News."  said  the  Secondary 
Mortgage  Act  of  1965,  which  he  sponsored, 
"has  sufBcient  teeth  to  significantly  reduce 
any  alleged  Improprieties. 

"By  taking  the  position  that  these  loans 
are  unenforceable  In  New  Jersey,  the  lenders, 
who  knowingly  made  these  loans  in  viola- 
tion of  state  law,  must  go  to  the  courts  to  try 
to  collect."  Tanzman  said. 

"This  step  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
reducing  their  operation  In  this  state,"  h* 
said. 

Tanzman  said  Section  29  of  the  act  "gives 
the  Commission  of  Banking  and  Insurance 
the  right  to  declare  unenforceable  in  New 
Jersey  obligations  made  in  noncompliance 
with  state  law." 

The  section   says,   "No  obligation   arising 
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out  of  a  secondary  mortgage  loan  shall  be 
enforceable  In  the  courts  of  this  state  unless 
such  loan  was  negotiated  and  made  In  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  act  limits  the  charges  and  Interest 
rates  lenders  can  assess  against  borrowers, 
and  requires  the  lenders  to  be  honest  and 
frank  in  their  dealings. 

Tanzman  also  said  he  will  offer  some 
amendments  to  the  Secondary  Mortgage 
Loan  Act  when  the  legislature  reconvenes  In 
November. 

"Although  there  are  some  weaknesses  In 
the  present  law  It  appears  that  there  Is  suf- 
ficient legislation  for  the  state  to  take 
vigorous  action,"  Tanzman  said. 

Tanzman,  who  also  Is  assistant  majority 
leader,  said  that  Howell  and  Bruce  Firman, 
chief  of  the  Con«:umer  Credit  Division  of  the 
dep.irtment,  "have  assured  me  that  they 
will  take  appropriate  action." 

"We  also  have  agreed  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  certain  amendments  to  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Loan  Act  to  further 
strengthen  the  legislation." 

Tanzman  said  he  would  meet  with  Howell 
and  Firman  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Consumers  Need  Lawmakers'  Help 

If  the  need  for  a  strong  federal  Truth-in- 
Lendlng  law  required  further  substantiation. 
The  Evening  News'  revelations  about  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  loan  business  provided  It. 

If  Congress  passes  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
bill  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
allowing  consumers  to  see  the  true  cost  of 
loans  and  time  purchases,  consumers  may 
become  aware  of  the  snares  before  they  step 
Into  them. 

These  snares  Include  not  Just  the  deals  set 
up  by  fly-by-nlght  loan  brokers,  but  all  kinds 
of  credit  plans  and  time  payments,  where 
charges  amount  to  18  per  cent  a  year  (one 
and  a  half  per  cent  a  month)  on  revolving 
accounts. 

Unaware  of  such  hidden  charges,  consum- 
ers overburden  their  budgets  with  install- 
ment payments  and  are  swamped  when 
emergency  expenses  come  along  or  when 
their  Incomes  are  reduced. 

Testifying  for  the  bill.  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. D.-N.Y.,  said  that  "The  whole  thing 
Is  obfuscated  (for  the  consumer)  by  a  welter 
of  gimmicks — 'add-ons,'  'discounts,'  'service 
charges,'  'financing  charges' — which  make 
it  virtually  impossible  to  figure  out  the  total 
cost  of  credit." 

The  House  bill  not  only  would  force  lend- 
ers and  Installment  sellers  to  spell  out  the 
true  cost  of  credit.  It  would  outlaw  wage 
garnishees.  These  garnishees,  which  some- 
times cost  a  debtor  his  Job.  ere  among  the 
strongest  pressures  that  force  borrowers  to 
high  cost  second  mortgage  lenders. 

The  government  should  be  able  to  collect 
taxes  by  wage  garnishees.  But  private  lenders 
have  no  right  to  use  employer-employe  rela- 
tions as  a  collection  agency. 

If  an  employer  fires  a  man  whose  wages 
are  garnished,  the  man  Is  losing  his  Job  be- 
cause he  is  in  debt — a  practice  not  much  dif- 
ferent in  principle  from  the  debtors  prisons 
of  past  centuries,  now  outlawed  in  the  United 
States 

New  Jersey  Senate  Bill  37,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Ned  J  Parseklan  of  Bergen  County, 
would  outlaw  assignments  in  New  Jersey  as 
the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill  would  do  for  the 
whole  country.  These  bills  should  be  passed 

State  Opens  Probe  of  Mortgage  Loans 
Trenton — The  State  of  New  Jersey  yester- 
day began  its  investigation  of  the  secondary 
mortgage  loan  business  by  taking  testimony 
from  Evening  News  representatives. 

Directing  the  Investigation  for  Banking 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  Charles  R. 
Howell  are  Mrs.  Marilyn  Loftus  Bchauer,  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  Howell's  depart- 
ment; R.  Bruce  Fireman,  chief  of  the  Con- 


sumer Credit  Division  and  William  Halbach, 
head  of  the  division's  Investigation  and  com- 
plaint section. 

Howell  called  the  Investigation  after  reve- 
lations In  The  Evening  News  last  week  that 
apparently  Illegal  activity  is  rampant  In  the 
secondary  mortgage  loan  business. 

Evening  News  representatives  went  before 
the  Investigators  at  Howell's  request,  and 
under  questioning  from  Mrs.  Schauer  gave 
the  department  supporting  evidence  and  doc- 
umentation for  the  articles. 

Ten  or  eleven  licensed  New  Jersey  second 
mortgage  dealers  have  been  subpoenaed  to 
appear  before  the  investigators  tomorrow 
morning.  According  to  Mrs  Schauer,  all  the 
licensees  mentioned  in  the  series  have  been 
subpoenaed. 

if  the  investigators  find  violations,  Howell 
can  revoke  the  licenses  of  the  dealers  in- 
volved, then  turn  the  information  over  to  the 
attorney  general's  office  for  prosecution  under 
the  penalty  sections  of  the  law.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

Possibly  more  serious  penalties  await  any 
violators  if  their  victims  refuse  to  continue 
payment  on  the  loans. 

Section  29  of  the  Secondary  Mortgage  Loan 
Act  say,  "No  obligation  arising  out  of  a  sec- 
ondary mortgage  loan  shall  be  enforceable 
In  the  courts  of  this  State  unless  such  loan 
was  negotiated  and  made  In  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Tlie  investigation  Involves  companies  that 
have,  among  them,  acquired  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  mortgage  loan  debts  from  Middlesex 
County  homeowners  alone. 

Assemblyman  Norman  Tanzman,  D-Mld- 
dlesex,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Business 
Affairs  Committee  and  sponsor  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Loan  Act  of  1965.  has  urged 
Howell's  department  to  declare  Illegally  made 
loans  "unenforceable  in  New  Jersey." 

"It  is  my  position  that  they  are  invalid 
and  I  think  the  department  should  declare 
them  Invalid."  Tanzman  said.  "If  these  com- 
panies want  to  prove  that  their  mortgages 
were  valid,  let  them  sue  the  department.  Why 
should  the  people  have  to  prove  that  they 
have  been  cheated?" 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
so  many  ways  to  cheat  the  consumer  that 
it  would  take  a  5-foot  bookshelf  to  con- 
tain the  volumes  required  just  In  order 
to  list  the  tricks  and  the  frauds  perpe- 
trated on  the  public.  When  laws  are 
passed  to  close  off  one  racket,  the  fast- 
buck  operators  soon  have  opened  a  new 
detour  to  the  consumer's  pocketbook  or 
bank  account,  and  roll  merrily  down  the 
road  to  further  riches  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  who  work  hard  for  their 
income  and  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
hard-earned   money   stolen   from   them. 

Some  of  the  worst  of  these  rackets 
and  frauds  have  occurred  in  the  home 
Improvement  field.  The  documentation 
of  these  frauds  and  deceptions  grows 
larger  and  more  frightening  everv-  day. 
The  victims  are  usually  those  who  can 
least  afford  the  hea\T  financial  burdens 
of  the  schemes  in  which  they  are  so 
often  victimized.  These  are  families 
which  have  denied  themselves  many 
comforts  of  life  In  order  to  buy  a  home 
and  raise  their  children  in  a  good  en- 
vironment. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  any  working  man 
or  elderly  couple  owning  a  home  and 
trying  desperately  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove the  dwelling,  only  to  have  some 
sharpshooter  misrepresent  the  terms  of 
a  home  improvement  contract  and  get 
the  homeowner  to  sign  up  for  a  fraudu- 
lent deal.  This  problem  is  so  widespread 


that  Congress  must  act  vigorously  to  get 
at.  and  stamp  out,  practices  which  are 
intolerable  in  our  economy. 

The  Committee  on  Bankiiig  and  Cur- 
rency, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
has  Just  reported  a  bill  which  we  believe 
can  prevent  or  reduce  these  abuses  in 
the  home  improvement  fields  and  in 
other  areas  of  consumer  credit.  It  Is  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  H.R. 
11601,  which  I  have  cosponsored  along 
with  the  chairman  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

As  Indicated  by  the  supplemenul  views 
of  11  of  us  on  the  committ-ee,  who  op- 
pose certain  crippUng  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee  before  report- 
ing the  bill  to  the  House,  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  not  be  as  effective  as 
it  should  be.  The  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  department  store  re- 
volving credit,  and  on  transactions  up  to 
$100  or  $110,  must  be  defeated  when  the 
bill  comes  up  in  the  House  next  month. 
Otherwise  consumers  will  not  have  the 
protection  they  need  and  deserve  on 
most  of  their  day-to-day  credit  transac- 
tions. 

H.R.    11601    COMBATS   HOME   IMPROVEMENT   CTPS 

But  in  its  treatment  of  real  estate 
credit.  H.R.  11601  is  a  very  good  bill  and 
will  go  a  long  distance  toward  solving 
many,  although  certainly  not  all,  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  homeowner  in 
dealing  with  the  credit  racketeers  who 
infest  the  home  improvement  and  second 
mortgage  fields. 

In  our  hearings  on  H.R  11601,  we  de- 
veloped a  tremendous  amount  of  e\i- 
dence  that  swindles  are  very  common  in 
the  financing  of  home  improvements. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  refers  to 
the  fringe  operators  in  this  field  as  a 
"pack  of  wolves."  It  is  a  verj-  good  de- 
scription. They  are  often  fast-talking 
crooks  who  may  not  be  able  to  charm  the 
birds  off  the  tree  branches  but  are  re- 
markably effective  in  persuading  home- 
owners to  sign  contracts  loaded  down 
with  pickpocket  conditions. 

In  New  Jersey,  many  such  instances 
have  occurred  which  newspapers  in  our 
State  have  highlighted  and  documented 
with  sickening  details  on  the  depravity 
of  crooked  operators  who  are  insensitive 
to  the  financial  hardships  they  cause  the 
elderly  and  the  poor. 

In  H.R.  11601,  we  require  that  anyone 
offering  or  granting  credit  in  the  home 
improvement  or  real  estate  field  must 
give  to  the  customer  all  of  the  facts  in 
advance  on  the  cost  of  a  contract  and 
the  cost  of  all  of  the  credit  fees  and 
charges.  They  must  reveal  the  interest 
rate  or  finance  charge  on  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  basis,  and  they  must  tell  the 
customer  the  full  dollar  cost  of  all  of  the 
credit  terms  over  the  life  of  the  contract. 

Undoubt.edly  some  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  bother  reading  all  of  the  details  in 
the  proposed  contract  before  signing  It. 
Some  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  rosy 
promises  and  fake  guarantees  of  the 
salesman,  without  making  sure  the  con- 
tract supports  claims  made  by  the  sales- 
man. I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  about 
that  situation  except  to  have  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  go  after  the  crooks 
and  prosecute  them  for  fraud  or  mis- 
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representation.  But  for  those  consumers 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  figures  and  look  at  the  (acts, 
H.R.  11 60 1 — in  its  provisions  dealing  with 
residential  real  estate — will  give  the  cus- 
tomer a  basis  for  judging  whether  a  con- 
tract offer  is  legitimate  or  unconscion- 
able, whether  it  is  honest  or  an  outright 
gyp,  whether  the  terms  are  reasonable  or 
usurious. 

There  is  much  more  which  can  be  done 
and  should  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
frauds  wliich  give  a  bad  name  to  an  en- 
tire industry.  The  decent  contractors 
and  mortgage  companies  suffer  frcffn  the 
bad  image  created  for  the  industry  by 
the  racketeers.  I  am  going  to  continue 
doing  my  best  to  fight  this  battle  in  every 
way  that  I  can  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  serve  on  two  sid)com- 
mittees  which  have  a  direct  Interest  in 
this  issue:  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Finance,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  who  hag  spent 
40  years  in  the  Congress  fighting  fcr  hon- 
esty and  decency  in  the  financial  field; 
and  I  also  serve  on  the  Subconinittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  headed  by  Coiferess- 
woman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  M^sourl, 
an  able  champion  of  the  consumes  in- 
terests. ; 

Through  those  two  subcommittees,  and 
also  through  the  Subcommittee  onrHous- 
ing  headed  by  Congressman  Wilijam  A. 
Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania — whose/Phila- 
delphia  district  is  not  far  from  t\^  11th 
District  of  New  Jersey — the  Coraanittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  certainly 
pursue  this  whole  issue  in  the  n^t  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  beginning  1^  Jan- 
uary. We  are  not  going  to  rest  ui^il  the 
homeowner  has  achieved  every  iwssible 
assistance  in  protecting  his  equitjf  in  his 
home  and  his  other  resomces,  wBatever 
they  may  be.  from  the  vultures  wfeo  prey 
on  hard-working,  decent  people^; 

THE    PKOPOSED    NATIONAL    C0MMISSIC&*    ON 
CONSUMES    FINANCE  7L 

One  of  the  weapons  which  I  h4pe  can 
be  used  to  help  us  in  this  battls"  is  the 
proposed  National  Commission  cf  Con- 
sumer Finance,  which  would  be  created 
by  title  HI  of  H.R.  11601.  This  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  to  investigate 
all  aspects  of  consumer  credit  and  con- 
sumer finance,  and  find  out  where  the 
money  comes  from  to  finance  the  racket- 
eers in  the  home  improvement  fleSl.  This 
i.>  big  business  in  terms  of  dollar  vol- 
ume. The  racketeers  could  not  operate 
as  extensively  as  they  do  withogit  their 
own  money  pipeline  from  major  sources 
of  capital.  Let  us  track  them  down.  This 
Commission  is  badly  needed  and  should 
be  approved — it  must  be  approvedr— when 
we  take  up  H.R.  11601. 

The  home-improvement  rackets  are 
just  a  part  of  the  overall  profelem  of 
consumer  exploitation  and  victimii-ation 
in  the  credit  field,  and,  of  course,  con- 
sumer credit  is  only  one  of  many  fields 
in  which  the  consumer  is  un(fer  con- 
stant fire.  President  Johnson,  like  his 
predecessor  President  John  F.  I&nnedy, 
has  been  fightmg  for  better  consumer 
laws  and  he  has  my  support,  as  I  know 
he  does  the  support  of  every  decent- 
minded  citizen,  church  groups,  Isi^or  un- 
ions, and  legitimate  business. 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  prfcedent- 


setting  message  on  consumer  interests 
made    to    Congress    in    March    of    1962, 

listed,  among  the  basic  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  right  to  be  infonned.  the 
right  to  choose,  the  right  to  be  protected 
from  unsafe  products,  and  the  right  to 
be  heard  in  the  councils  of  government 
and  in  the  marketplace.  They  are  rights 
worth  protecting.  But  each  day,  in  count- 
less ways,  those  rights  are  under  attack 
and  must  be  won  and  rewon  over  and 
over  again. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  a  discussion  of  certain  aspects 
of  second  mortgage  and  home-improve- 
ment activities  which  have  recently  been 
disclosed  in  the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania 
area.  In  some  respects,  these  activities 
are  very  similar  to  the  home  improve- 
ment scandals  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  are  now  under  investigation  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  other  body.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  this  type  of  activity, 
which  often  involves  outright  fraud  as 
well  as  deception,  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in 
our  urban  ghetto  areas.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  condemn  too  strongly  the  repre- 
hensible practices  of  certain  elements  of 
otherwise  reputable  Industries— prac- 
tices which  more  often  than  not  prey  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  be  tricked 
out  of  their  modest  resources. 

Congress  has  a  serious  obligation  to 
take  effective  action  to  stop  these  un- 
scrupulous activities,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  today  that  the  truth-in-lending, 
or  consumer  credit  protection,  legislation 
which  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
last  week  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  in  dealing  forcefully  with  this 
nationwide  disgrace. 

Essentially,  the  worst  aspects  of  second 
mortgage  and  home  improvement  scan- 
dals thus  far  uncovered  depend  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  extension  of  credit.  Ob- 
viously, the  target  for  unscrupulous  oper- 
ators are  those  persons  with  little  edu- 
cation as  well  as  those  with  very  limited 
cash.  For  the  most  part,  these  scandals 
seem  to  follow  a  certain  pattern  in  that 
the  people  bilked  seldom  have  the  cash 
available  to  shop  around  among  dealers 
or  creditors  who  have  good  reputations 
in  the  second  mortgage  and  home  im- 
provement fields.  These  people  are  lured 
by  "easy"  and  deceptive  credit  terms  into 
signing  contracts  for  home  Improve- 
ments, debt  consolidation,  or  other  pur- 
poses, which  are  often  well  beyond  their 
means  of  repayment  but  made  to  appear 
attractive  by  fast-talking  salesmen  or 
misleading  advertising. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill,  once  en- 
acted, will  guard  against  much  of  this 
abuse.  In  the  first  place,  the  House  Com- 
mittee added  to  the  Senate-passed  bill 
broad  advertising  provisions  which  will 
require  full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  in 
advertisements  where  specific  credit 
terms  are  included.  Many  of  the  least 
reputable  second  mortgage  and  home 
imorovement  companies  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  misleading  and  decep- 
tive advertising  techniques  obviously 
aimed  at  those  families  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  $10  a  month  come-on 
than  the  total  cost. 

In  my  opinion,  this  form  of  advertising 


will  be  virtually  eliminated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill.  With 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  less  reputable  second  mort. 
gage  and  home  improvement  compaiaies 
will  not  be  able  to  disclose  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  credit  terms  because  such 
disclosure  would  reveal  how  truly  expen- 
sive this  form  of  credit  really  is.  To  the 
extent  that  in  their  advertisement  they 
will  be  forced  to  avoid  any  mention 
whatsoever  of  credit  terms,  their  most 
attractive  and  deceptive  come-on  phrases 
will  be  unavailable  to  them. 

Needless  to  say.  the  advertising  pro- 
visions of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  will 
give  added  advantage  to  reputable  sec- 
ond mortgage  companies  and  to  home 
improvement  companies  whose  depend- 
ence upon  the  customer's  credit  Is  and 
always  has  been  of  secondary'  Importance 
to  the  quality  of  the  job  itself.  Under  the 
bill  as  reported,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  have  very  strong  cease  and 
desist  powers  available  to  it  with  regard 
to  credit  advertising  by  unscrupulous 
companies. 

Second,  under  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  credit  for  home  improvements,  debt 
consolidation  and  similar  purposes  will 
have  to  disclose  prominently  the  follow- 
ing Information  to  the  obligor: 

First.  The  amount  of  credit  of  which 
the  obligor  will  have  the  actual  use,  or 
which  Is  or  will  be  paid  to  him  or  for  his 
account  or  to  another  person  on  his  be- 
half. 

Second.  All  charges.  Individually  item- 
ized, which  are  included  in  the  amount 
of  the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not 
part  of  the  finance  charge. 

Third.  The  total  amount  to  be 
financed. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  the  finance 
charge. 

Fifth.  The  finance  charge  expressed 
as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

Sijkh  The  number,  amount,  and  due 
dates  or  periods  of  payments  scheduled 
to  repay  the  indebtedness. 

Seventh.  The  default,  delinquency,  or 
similar  charges  payable  in  the  event  of 
late  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  misleading  if 
I  were  to  say  that  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill  will  eliminate  future  scandals  asso- 
ciated with  the  home  Improvement  and 
second  mortgage  industries.  There  Is  no 
way  for  this  legislation  to  guard  against 
the  unscrupulous  home  improvement 
company  salesman,  for  example,  who  in- 
creases the  price  of  a  job,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  disclose  more  reasonable 
credit  terms. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  the 
price  Is  forced  to  be  Increased  to  avoid 
the  disclosure  of  credit  charges,  the  Ini- 
tial attractiveness  of  the  home  improve- 
ment contract  is  reduced.  Nor  Is  there 
anything  in  the  bill  to  guard  against 
person-to-person  sales  techniques,  verb- 
ally conveyed,  without  regard  to  any 
dlsclo.<:ure  requirements  in  Federal  law. 
In  .short,  the  truth-in-lendlng  legislation 
does  not  deal  with  outright  fraud.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
authorities  to  enforce  criminal  and  civil 
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penalties  associated  with  the  commission 
of  fraud. 

But  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill  will  ex- 
tend a  significant  new  level  of  protection 
to  consumers  of  credit  of  all  kinds  and 
will  equip  the  Government  with  effec- 
tive powers  of  enforcement  which  will  go 
far  toward  discouraging  and  inhibiting 
those  who  exploit  people's  need  for 
credit. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Membe.s  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERA- 
TIONS APPROPRIATIONS,   1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  know  the  Members 
are  anxious  for  us  to  conclude  our  busi- 
ness and  recess  for  the  holidays. 

In  all  probability,  we  can  work  in  a 
very  quick  conference  with  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body,  perhaps  at  5:30  this 
afternoon.  If  that  can  be  arranged — and 
we  are  encouraged — then  it  will  mean  we 
can  return  with  a  conference  report  to- 
morrow and  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  remain  over  the  weekend  to  ful- 
fill the  engagement  previously  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  for  Monday  morning. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
that  good  news. 


FIRST  SESSION  OP  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  MinshallI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  Is  nearing 
adjourrmient  after  more  than  11  months. 

During  this  time,  more  than  16,000  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  this 
number,  some  500  were  passed  by  the 
House  along  with  nearly  160  Senate 
measures.  A  little  more  than  350  of  these 
will  have  been  signed  into  law  by  the 
White  House  before  the  year  ends. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  of  course, 
that  legislation  on  which  congressional 
action  h£is  not  been  completed  In  1967 
will  be  carried  over  for  consideration 
after  the  Congress  reconvenes  for  its 
second  session  In  January. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  longest, 
busiest  congressional  years  In  history. 
During  our  almost  nonstop  session  the 
House  set  an  alltlmc  high  in  roUcall 
votes,  more  than  440  as  of  this  time.  This 
figure  surpasses  the  previous  record  of 
399  roUcalls  established  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress in  its  final  1966  session. 

Economy    In    Government    has    been 


more  heavily  emphasized  in  this  Con- 
gress than  in  any  of  recent  years.  The 
President's  proposed  budget,  including 
fixed  expenditures  such  as  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  totaled  $169  billion 
for  fiscal  1968.  We  in  the  House,  despite 
strong  opposition  from  some  colleagues, 
managed  to  cut  $7  billion,  and,  after 
compromises  with  the  Senate,  achieved 
a  reduction  of  slightly  under  $6  billion. 
This,  combined  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  further  reduced  obligational 
authority  by  $3  billion,  meant  a  total 
savings  to  taxpayers  of  almost  $9  billion. 

Mere  statistics  alone  cannot  accurately 
refiect  the  total  workload  on  Capitol 
Hill  or  the  achievements  achieved. 
Long  hours  spent  in  committee  ses- 
sions account  for  a  major  portion  of 
the  actual  time  consumed  in  the  legislat- 
ing process.  Only  if  a  bill  survives  the 
analysis,  study,  hearings,  and  probable 
amendments  and  favorable  report  of  a 
majority  of  a  committee's  membership  is 
it  sent  to  the  House  floor  for  considera- 
tion. As  government  becomes  more  all 
encompassing  and  complex,  so  do  the 
lawmaking  process  and  man-hours  in 
Congress. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments include  a  massive  amount  of  detail 
and  work,  more  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  addition  to  my  membership  on  two 
of  the  most  important  subcommittees  in 
the  Congress — Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  and  Independent  OfQces 
Appropriations — the  House  leadership 
honored  me  this  year  by  naming  me 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  new 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations. 

Wearing  three  subcommittee  "hats" 
has  been  a  welcome  challenge,  although 
the  time  consumed  in  conscientiously 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  Involved  has  pre- 
vented me  from  spending  as  much  time 
in  the  23d  District  as  I  would  have  liked. 

All  told,  my  subcommittee  assignments 
Involve  reviewing  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget. 

DEFENSE    APPROPRIATIONS    SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  powerful  Defense  Sub- 
committee. Whether  or  not  we  agree  that 
the  United  States  should  be  in  Vietnam, 
or  with  the  policies  being  carried  out  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  our  first 
responsibility  is  to  provide  a  strong  de- 
fense not  only  for  this  Nation  but  to 
make  certain  that  our  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  are  provided  with  the  finest 
possible  equipment  and  support  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Our  Defense  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
have  served  for  nearly  a  decade,  is 
charged  with  initial  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration's military  requests.  We 
spend  many  hours  hearing  top-secret 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navj',  and 
Air  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Defense  appropriation  finally  sent  to 
the  White  House  totals  $69.9  billion,  the 
largest  single  money  bill  ever  approved 
by  Congress.  Of  that  figure,  an  amount 
approaching  $22  billion  will  be  spent  on 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Despite  the  magni- 
tude of  the  1968  Defense  bill.  It  was  cut 


$1.6  billion  by  the  Congress  imder  the 
Johnson  administi-atlon  request.  None  of 
these  cuts  affect  our  Vietnam  effort. 

Although  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  is  leaving  the  Pentagon,  the  fiscal 
1969  budget  we  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
view this  spring  is  bemg  prepared  under 
his  supervision.  There  is  much  specula- 
tion in  Washington  as  to  what,  if  any. 
policy  changes  Mr.  McNamara's  depar- 
ture will  effect. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

A  number  of  Government  agencies 
miportant  to  Cleveland  area  citizens  fall 
imder  the  purview  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices. 

We  in  Congress  reduced  this  budget  by 
$1.2  billion  and  provided  a  total  of  $14.7 
billion  for  the  agencies.  Bulk  of  the  in- 
dependent oflBces  budget  goes  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  $6.6  billion;  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, $4.6  billion;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  $1.9 
billion. 

Balance  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for 
Independent  offices  goes  to  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Federal  Power  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  General 
Ser\'ices  Administration.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Selective  Service  System, 
Civil  Defense,  and  Public  Health  Service. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION        ^ 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Appropriations 
was  named  last  spring  by  House  leader- 
ship shortly  after  the  newly  created  De- 
partment took  over  its  official  duties 
April  1,  1967.  Because  of  the  length  of 
time  It  took  for  the  Department  to  for- 
mulate its  first  annual  budget,  the  sub- 
committee had  only  3  weeks  of  hearings, 
but  the  most  intensive  and  long-houred 
seen  by  Capitol  Hill  in  many  years.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  our  Nation's 
growing  transportation  problems,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  be  named  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
would  help  launch  the  new  Department, 
rapidly  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  In  Government. 

Consolidation  of  our  various  trans- 
portation agencies  under  one  roof  makes 
good  sense  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency.  We  provided  the  Depart- 
ment with  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1968 
operations,  a  reduction  of  almost  $137 
million  from  its  original  request.  What  is 
more  significant  in  the  way  of  savings  is 
that  the  new  Department  will  operate  on 
$140  million  less  this  year  than  its  agen- 
cies were  granted  last  year  when  they 
were  scattered  throughout  Government. 

It  is  important  to  emchasize.  in  men- 
tioning the  economies  we  achieved,  that 
public  safety  in  the  air,  on  the  high- 
ways, railways,  and  waterways,  was  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
members.  Promoting  the  public  safety 
was  a  factor  in  every  decision  we  made 
in  considering  the  transportation  budget. 

Functions  which  now  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Department  are: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  highway 
beautification,  and  high-speed  transpor- 
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tatlon;  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  wiai  new 
responsibilities  transferred  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Administration  and 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  in- 
cluding authority  over  drawbridge  op- 
erations, bridge  control  and  cleatrance, 
anchorages  and  sea  pollution;  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  including 
its  airport  construction  and  supersonic 
transport  programs;  the  new  Federal 
Railroad  Administration ;  the  St.,  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corft,  and 
the  Transportation  Safety  Board./ 

The  first  year  will  be  a  real  testbf  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  h\&  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  with  careful 
congressional  control  It  can  laiffich  a 
new  era  in  expansion  of  our  vast  nation- 
al transportation  network  and  tei  Im- 
proving safety  standards  which  wfll  save 
many  millions  of  lives  and  dollar*. 

MINSHALL    LEGISLATION 

During  this  session  I  have  introduced 
a  number  of  bills  and  resoluti^is.  Among 
them  are  the  following : 

H.R.  883.  providing  Federal  penalties 
for  persons  using  interstate  tran^orta- 
tlon  or  the  U.S.  mails  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  to  dot.  \ 

H.R.  884,  to  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct 
expenses  incurred  by  themselves  oi"  their 
dependents  in  obtaining  a  college  edu- 
cation, f 

H.R.  885,  to  allow  an  incentile  tax 
credit  for  providing  facilities  for  tl^  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution  and  tb  per- 
mit amortization  of  such  costs  wfthin  a 
1  to  5-year  period. 

H.R.  886.  to  provide  for  automatS:  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  social  security 
benefits.  \ 

H.R.  887,  to  prohibit  foreign  Vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  frcan  en- 
trance into  U.S.  ports.  / 

H.R.  888,  to  prohibit  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  counterfeit,  altered, 
stolen,  or  canceled  credit  cards. 

H.R.  889,  making  it  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  when  registering  to 
vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for  regis- 
tering or  voting,  or  to  alter  any  ballot 
or  voting  record,  in  Federal  elections. 

H.R.  890,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Ohio. 

H.R.  7202,  increasing  from  13  to  16 
the  maximum  age  of  a  dependent  child 
with  respect  to  deduction  for  child-care 
expenses  on  personal  income  tax. 

H.R.  8719,  to  give  government  author- 
ity to  alleviate  or  remove  the  threat  to 
navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  or 
the  coastal  economy  posed  by  releases  of 
fluids  or  other  substances  carried  in 
oceangoing  vessels. 

H.R.  8881,  to  charter  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  which  would  as- 
sist low-income  citizens  to  purchase  their 
own  homes,  working  in  close  conjunction 
with  private  enterprise. 

H.R.  10573,  to  increase  effectiveness  of 
the  Truth-in-Negotiations  Act. 

H.R.  11580,  to  provide  ilisabillty  bene- 
fits for  any  person  who  is  blind  and  has 
at  least  six  quarters  of  social  ;Security 
coverage. 

H.R.  11840.  to  include  a  definition  of 
food  supplements  under  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

H.R.  12194,  to  create  an  Office  of  Jus- 
tice, which  would  be  independent  of  the 


White  House  and  political  pressures,  re- 
placing the  present  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

H.R.  12412,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles. 

H.R.  12573,  making  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  injure,  intimidate  or  interfere 
with  any  fireman  performing  his  duties 
during  the  course  of  a  riot. 

H.R.  14120,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  iron  ore,  Iron,  and  steel  mill  products. 

House  Resolution  73,  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

House  Resolution  75,  condemning  dis- 
criminatory practices  perpetrated  by  the 
Government  of  Rumania  against  the 
Hungarian  minority  people. 

House  Joint  Resolution  4,  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
National  Defense  Policy. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

In  addition  to  the  $69.9  billion  appro- 
priated for  national  defense  during  fiscal 
1968.  the  Congress  last  spring  approved 
an  emergency  supplemental  money  bill 
for  the  Vietnamese  conflict  in  the  amount 
of  $12.1  billion. 

The  military  draft  was  extended 
through  July  1,  1971,  with  major  reforms 
in  the  Selective  Service  Act  Including  a 
reversal  of  the  "older  first"  order  of  in- 
duction by  calling  up  19-year-olds  be- 
fore the  older  men,  and  also  guarantee- 
ing young  men  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete a  college  education  before  being 
Inducted. 

Military  base  pay  was  increased  by  5.6 
percent. 

Congress  rejected  a  Pentagon  proposal 
to  realign  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army 
National  Guard  by  programing  the 
Guard  to  attain  an  average  paid  drill 
strength  of  400,000  and  the  Reserve  at 
260.000. 

FOREIGN    AFFAfRS 

The  lowest  foreign  aid  appropriation 
in  U.S.  history  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, a  total  of  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal 
1968.  a  reduction  of  $800  million  from 
the  administration's  original  request  and 
$500  million  less  than  was  appropriated 
last  year. 

A  $115  million  authorization  was 
granted  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
1968. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

SjTnptomatic  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  chaos  In  recent  years  were 
two  increases  in  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing this  year  for  a  total  of  $28  billion, 
raising  the  limitation  to  $358  billion.  I 
voted  against  these  increases. 

Attempts  at  economy  were  a  keynote 
of  the  session,  however,  as  alarmed 
Americans  realized  that  estimated  non- 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  1968 
would  run  well  over  $95  billion,  with  a 
year-end  deficit  predicted  as  high  as  $30 
billion. 

Responding  to  protest  mall  from  home, 
many  In  the  House  who  have  been  "big 
spenders"  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
past  joined  league  with  those  of  us  who 
consistently  vote  for  economy.  As  a  re- 
sult, Congress  pared  some  $4  billion  from 
the  administration's  request  for  new 
spending  authority.  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  reductions,  and  even  stricter  econ- 
omies next  year,  will  be  supplemented 


by  promised  administrative  budget  cuts 
from  the  White  House.  If  inflation  is  to 
be  curbed  and  a  tax  Increase  avoided, 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress  have 
an  equal  responsibility  to  keep  firm 
hands  on  the  Federal  purse  strings. 

Consistent  with  my  economy  voting 
record,  I  have  fought  all  session  for  budg- 
et cuts,  which  if  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress had  agreed,  would  have  amounted 
to  many  more  billions  in  savings.  Many 
reductions  could  have  been  made  which 
would  not  have  impaired  either  our  na- 
tional security  or  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

I  remain  opposed  to  the  President's 
demand  for  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
personal  income  taxes,  since  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  might  well 
encourage  the  administration  to  launch 
new  spending  programs,  rather  than  to 
reduce  the  national  deficit. 

The  heavy  mail  I  am  receiving  from 
the  23d  District  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports my  contention  that  sp>endlng  cuts. 
rather  than  tax  increases,  are  the  an- 
swer to  our  national  economic  dilemma. 
There  is  every  indication  that  this  issue 
will  continue  to  dominate  the  90th  Con- 
gress next  year. 

DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS 

The  13-percent  increase  in  benefits 
voted  by  Congress  will  be  reflected  in 
March  social  security  checks.  At  the 
same  time  Congress  gave  OASDI  re- 
cipients a  cost-of-living  increase,  it  stif- 
fened requirements  for  public  welfare 
recipients  by  requiring  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  work-training,  work-in- 
centive programs  in  an  effort  to  help 
families  get  off  the  public  dole  and  on 
their  own  feet. 

Senate  liberality  prevailed  in  the 
House-Senate  dispute  over  provisions  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  au- 
thorization, and  the  Congress  adopted  a 
2-year  poverty  program  authorizing  $1.9 
billion  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2.1  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  The  bill  originally  approved 
by  the  House  called  for  an  authorization 
of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

Meat  inspection  laws  were  updated  by 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967,  which  draws  guidelines 
for  State  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
meat  inspection  laws  equal  to  the  stand- 
ards required  under  the  Federal  Inter- 
state inspection  system. 

Postal  rates  were  Increased,  effective 
January  7.  on  all  classes  of  mail.  Air 
mail  will  go  up  to  10  cents  per  ounce: 
first  class  to  6  cents,  and  the  old  "penny 
postcard"  will  cost  a  nickel.  Good  news 
in  this  postal  legislation,  however,  is 
a  provision  to  permit  the  Postmaster 
General,  on  request  of  the  recipient,  to 
order  the  sender  of  unsolicited  obscene 
material  to  discontinue  such  mailings 
under  penalty. 

Pay  increases  were  approved  for  civil 
service  employees  at  an  average  of  4  5 
percent  and  for  postal  workers  at  an 
average  of  6  percent.  Contrary  to  some 
published  reports.  Members  of  Congress 
did  not  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise,  and. 
consistent  with  my  past  policy,  I  would 
have  voted  against  such  a  raise  had  It 
been  proposed. 

Federal  power  to  control  air  pollution 
was  substantially  Increased  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Air  Quality  Act,  which  au- 
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thorizes  $428  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  1968-70. 

THE    23D    DISTRICT,    OHIO 

As  the  Representative  of  the  23d  Dis- 
trict, I  will  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  keep  well  informed  of  the  views 
of  constituents  through  personal  contact, 
frequent  newsletters  and  occasional 
opinion  polls.  A  final  report  on  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  is  mailed  each  year 
to  the  home  of  every  registered  voter  In 
the  district,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  my  office  at  2243  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC,  I  maintain  a  full-time,  year-around 
office  in  Cleveland  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  my  constituents.  This  office 
is  currently  located  in  525  Old  Federal 
Office  Building,  but  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year  it  will  be  moved  to  room 
2951,  New  Federal  Office  Building,  1240 
East  Ninth  Street.  The  telephone  num- 
ber will  continue  to  be  522-4382. 

Although  Increasingly  heavy  responsi- 
bilities and  the  long  congressional  ses- 
sions in  Washington  have  prevented  me 
from  returning  home  as  often  as  I  would 
like  and  from  conducting  my  traveling 
office  tour  of  the  23d  District  this  year,  I 
am  as  available  to  my  constituents  as 
their  corner  mailboxes  or  their  tele- 
phones. I  welcome  their  views  at  all  times 
and  am  always  ready  to  counsel  or  as- 
sist them  in  their  problems  with  the 
Federal  Government. 


THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten » .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNA-EHSl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  great  Negro  American  poets,  the 
late  Langston  Hughes,  wrote  many  years 
ago; 

Let  America  be  America  again: 
It  never  was  America  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  very  moving 
prose,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  caught  the 
spirit  of  what  is  our  position  here  today 
in  the  Congress,  where  we  have  delayed 
so  long  in  dealing  with  what  should  be 
our  highest  priority  business,  and  that  is 
the  necessity  of  making  the  dream  of 
America  live  to  those  who  have  never 
been  able  to  redeem  the  promises  made 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution.  There  are  millions  of 
Americans  whose  total  knowledge  of  life 
in  America  has  been  the  nightmare 
which  they  have  lived  ever  since  their 
forebears  were  dragged  to  these  shores  in 
chains. 

"Let  America  be  America  again."  Is 
that  even  possible?  The  last  few  years 
have  clearly  proven  that  the  harmony, 
prosperity,  and  progress  for  so  many, 
which  I  like  to  think  of  as  existing  In 
America  simply  Is  not  there.  When 
Emma  Lazarus  penned  the  lines: 


Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free — 

She  was  not  speaking  to  the  disin- 
herited who  were  already  in  America. 
The  "melting  pot"  theory  of  sociologists 
has  worked  for  a  great  nimiber  of  the 
immigrants  who  came  here,  fought  for  a 
place,  were  eventually  accepted  into  the 
mainstream  and  assimilated  into 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  troubles  with 
the  "melting  pot"  in  terms  of  the  black 
American  is  that  he  was  never  allowed  to 
mix  In  the  pot  with  everybody  else.  He 
has  been  traditionally  excluded  from  the 
mainstream  of  America. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with 
growing  numbers  of  Negro  Americans 
who  are  not  so  sure  that  they  even  want 
to  get  into  that  melting  pot  because  re- 
sults are  not  that  great. 

Unless  we  here  in  the  Congress  take 
drastic  measures  to  eliminate  the  "right 
to  unemployment."  the  "privilege  of  un- 
dereducation,"  and  the  "responsibilities 
of  second-class  citizenship"  which  we 
have,  in  a  sense,  forced  on  25  million 
Americans,  the  country  may  indeed  reap 
the  whirlwind  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  and  many  others  on 
this  floor  have  said  before,  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  wisely  and  Inextri- 
cably links  the  phrases,  "establish  jus- 
tice," and  "Insure  domestic  tranquility." 

In  more  than  107  cities,  we  have  been 
shown  that  where  there  Is  not  justice, 
there  may  not  be  tranquillity. 

The  racism  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  in  America  tells  the  Con- 
gress, "do  nothing  for  these  people  be- 
cause you  would  be  rewarding  the  riot- 
ers." 

And  I  say  here  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
issue  is  not  one  of  reward.  No  one  wants 
to  give  any  American  any  more  than  that 
which  he  justly  deserves.  But  how  can 
we  speak  of  rewarding  a  man  who  has 
nothing — no  job,  Uttle  education,  sub- 
standard housing,  and  a  secondhand 
life  gleaned  from  the  TV  and  the  news 
media? 

The  issue  that  I  speak  to  you  about 
today  is  the  issue  of  justice. 

For  300  years  American  justice  has 
strained  the  mercy  of  those  that  it  op- 
pressed. This  country  has  denied  many 
black  Americans  so  majiy  things,  and 
now  we  expect  him  to  love  and  under- 
stand why  it  is  he  is  still  a  second-class 
citizen. 

Of  course  we  cannot  condone  the  vio- 
lence that  is  tearing  against  the  very 
fabric  of  our  cities,  but  neither  can  we 
continue  to  tolerate  the  miserj-,  the  frus- 
tration and  the  alienation  that  is  de- 
stroying the  very  core  of  the  fabric  of  our 
society,  for  jammed  into  the  ghettos  of 
our  major  cities  are  millions  of  Negro 
Americans  who  are  becoming  more  frus- 
trated about  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  live  today,  and  apparently  to- 
morrow. They  have  turned  this  way  and 
that  way  for  help.  They  have  waited 
patiently  for  years,  thinking  that  surely 
this  kind  of  injustice  could  not  go  with- 
out redress  in  this  great  and  prosperous 
Nation.  They  have  accepted  the  premises 
and  promises  of  so  many  experimental 
and  pilot  projects  with  which  the  various 


Government  agencies  have  sought  to 
assuage  their  own  consciences  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  but  things  are 
not  better,  and  only  a  very  few  have 
really  managed  to  escape. 

Can  you  imagine  that  some  parts  of 
Harlem  today  are  still  so  crowded  that 
if  all  Americans  lived  in  areas  of  that 
same  population  density  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  of  America 
could  occupy  the  five  boroughs  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

So.  then,  if  we  wou"."  only  listen  to  and 
respond  to  the  fact,  rather  than  the  emo- 
tionalism and  the  fanaticism  of  the  back- 
lashers  who  feel  that  a  few  pieces  of 
paper  marked  "Civil  Rights  Bills"  are 
enough — indeed,  some  think  that  they 
are  too  much  to  grant  to  the  one-eighth 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country — we  could 
form  the  realistic  plans  for  action  that 
would  eliminate  some  of  these  very  basic 
problems — the  basic  problems  that  "have 
led  to  the  troubles  that  now  mark  Amer- 
ica in  1967.  The  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  so  preoccupied  with  assuring 
the  freedom  of  those  thousands  of  miles 
away  that  many  have  forgotten  the  com- 
plete freedom  that  Negroes  here  in  Amer- 
ica are  still  trj'ing  to  achieve. 

It  is  apparently  simpler  to  protect,  love, 
and  understand  people  who  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene. 

But  I,  like  most  other  Negro  Americans, 
believe  that  these  problems  should  be 
corrected  at  home  first. 

And  so  the  Negro  American,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  truly  been  the  invisible  man 
about  whom  Ralph  Ellison  wrote — the 
man  who  was  here  all  the  time,  but  not 
seen.  The  civil  rights  movement,  to  be 
siu-e,  imcovered  him,  and  perhaps 
brought  him  a  little  bit  more  to  the 
attention  of  America.  But  now  it  Is  no 
longer  fashionable  to  speak  of  civil 
rights. 

There  are  those  who  want  to  forget 
about  these  first  12  years  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  and  who  want  to  forget 
about  this  struggle  for  first-class  citizen- 
ship which  has  marked  it  as  America's 
No.  1  basic  problem  domestically  across 
the  years. 

I  have  tried  to  understand  the  atti- 
tudes of  both  those  who  agree  and  those 
who  disagree  with  my  philosophy.  I  have 
hoped  for,  prayed  for,  and  sought  for  an 
answer  to  the  increasing  tensions  in  our 
cities.  And  I  have  asked,  "What  can  we 
do  to  make  this  America  real  to  all  men?" 

We  need  drastic  changes  if  we  are  to 
have  true  equality,  true  rights,  and  full 
opportunities.  These  changes  need  not  be 
disruptive.  We  know  that  a  change  is  go- 
ing to  be  made  and  will  be  made. 
So  we  have  a  choice  between  evolution- 
ary change  or,  perhaps,  revolutionary 
change.  That  is  b.-^sically  why  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  feel  will  con- 
tribute to  that  swift  and  peaceful  change 
to  which  the  millions  of  jobless  and  poor- 
ly educated  and  practically  homeless  peo- 
ple in  the  ghettos  of  America  will  re- 
spond. 

Not  all  of  them  are  black  Americans, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Some  of  them  are  white 
Americans  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  arc  many,  many  more  white  Ameri- 
caiis  who  live  below  the  poverty  lice  than 
there  are  Negro  Americans. 
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So  this  bin.  the  Full  Opportunity  Act, 
attempts  to  meet  the  acute  problems  in 
the  areas  of  jobs,  housing,  and  education. 

Nine  very  distinguished  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsorshlp  of  this 
bill.  They  are  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Brown),  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Farbstein], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  Also  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roy- 
bal]  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan).  All  share  with  me  the  con- 
cern with  providing  a  legislative  answer. 
If  you  will,  to  this  problem  that  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  today.  The  bill 
seeks  to  provide  an  answer  large  enough 
to  meet  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

What  Is  then  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem? Why  is  it  that  the  teenager  in  the 
ghetto  says  that  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned. 
America  is  not  real  to  him?  I  think  It  is 
because  his  statement  to  America  reflects 
the  simple  facts: 

That  the  current  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  nonwhite  Is  7.3  percent 
after  having  been  as  high  as  8.8  percent 
during  the  fall.  Even  that  7.3  percent 
rate  Is  double  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  white  Americans; 

That  in  the  ghettos,  one  in  three 
persons  is  "subemployed,"  either  unem- 
ployed or  workini?  at  a  part-time  job  or 
one  paying  very  low  wages; 

That  if  a  man  Is  not  working,  he  Is 
far  more  likely  to  sink  Into  apathy  and 
frustration  and  perhaps  ultimately  Into 
violence; 

That  If  a  Negro  man  is  working,  he  is 
far  more  likely  than  a  white  man  to  be  In 
a  menial  and  unpromising  job; 

That  Negroes  make  up  11  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  but  have  only  6  percent 
of  the  Nation's  professional,  technical, 
and  skilled  trades  Jobs,  and  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  managerial  positions; 

That  the  median  family  Income  for 
Negroes  is  about  60  percent  of  white 
families.  That  means  that  the  average 
Negro  man  earns  three-fifths  as  much 
as  the  average  white  man.  You  will  recall 
that  in  the  original  Constitution,  slaves 
were  counted  three-fifths  of  a  person  for 
representation  in  the  Congress.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  Negro  male  Is  upset  be- 
cause he  is  being  paid  "slave  wages"  after 
102  years  of  so-called  freedom  in 
America? 

That  the  Labor  Department  Just  yes- 
terday released  a  report  showing  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  the  unemployed 
Negroes  are  concentrated  in  the  Nation's 
15  largest  metropolitan  areas.  I  earlier 
mentioned  that  the  national  nonwhite 
unemployment  rate  Is  double  that  of  the 
white  unemployment  rate.  Yesterday's 
report  by  the  Labor  Department  shows 
that  in  the  central  cities  of  the  15  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  that  dLsparity  is  as 
much  as  three  and  four  times  as  much 
between  the  nonwhite  and  white  unem- 
ployment rates.  When  you  read  this  list 
of  the  major  central  cities  you  quickly 
see  that  these  are  the  cities  where  the 
biggest  turmoil  exists.  And  an  even  closer 
examination  of  the  list  chows  that  those 


cities  with  the  highest  nonwhite  unem- 
ployment rate  are  the  ones  that  have  ex- 
perienced the  major  civil  disorders  that 
have  so  tragically  racked  this  country 
during  recent  simimers. 

Though  the  plight  of  the  Wegro  Amer- 
ican suffering  from  poverty  is  particu- 
larly acute,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
a  great  many  white  Americans  are 
suffering  from  the  same  poverty-stricken 
condition,  and  the  same  desperate  need 
for  a  decent  job  at  adequate  pay.  In 
fact,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
tells  us  that  the  majority  of  the  30  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  poor  are  white. 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  assures  all 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
job.  The  bill  authorizes  up  to  3  million 
jobs  in  the  public  se:-vice  field  by  making 
the  Federal  Government  "the  employer 
of  last  resort."  We  need  3  million  jobs  in 
order  to  employ  both  the  1.8  million  per- 
sons whom  the  Labor  Department  cur- 
rently lists  as  being  unemployed  for  5 
weeks  or  longer  and  "the  Invisibly  un- 
employed" who  want  and  need  a  job.  but 
who  are  not  counted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment since  they  have  stopped 
actively  seeking  work  due  o  the  frus- 
tration of  not  being  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. Such  employment  and  the 
job  training  which  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  it  are  worthless  if  the  jobs  them- 
.selves  pay  less  than  a  living  wage.  The 
Pull  Opportunity  Act  also  increases  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour 
and  extends  it  to  every  job  In  America, 
without  exception. 

No  job  program  to  eliminate  poverty 
makes  sense  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  all  forms  and  aspects  of  racial 
and  ethnic  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. The  Full  Opportunity  Act  gives 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  the  full  powers  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  commission  to  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  eliminate  discrimination 
and  its  effects.  A  bill  containing  such  a 
provision  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  House  in  1965  and  I  would  hope  could 
easily  be  passed  again.  The  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  in  addition,  contains  provi- 
sions extending  the  protection  of  the 
Commission  to  everj*  Job  in  America.  It 
also  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
work  on  eliminating  job  discrimination 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  all  State 
and  local  governments. 

What  does  the  mother  with  several 
small  children  say  to  us  about  the  un- 
reality of  life  in  America  when  she  Is 
forced  to  share  an  apartment  with 
another  family  and  a  bathroom  with  no 
shower  or  tub  with  three  other  families? 
She  tells  us — 

That  nearly  1.7  million  Negro  families, 
29  percent  of  the  total,  live  in  substand- 
ard housing; 

That  28  percent  of  these  dwelling  units 
are  overcrowded; 

That  15  percent  of  black  families  have 
no  hot  water; 

That  15  percent  share  bathrooms  with 
other  families;  and 

That  21  percent  have  no  bathtubs  or 
showers  available. 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  provides  1 
million  additional  federally  assisted  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  unit.s  every 
year  for  the  next  10  years  in  an  effort 


to  eliminate  substandard  housing.  It  also 
provides  a  strong  fair  housing  law  with 
adequate  enforcement  procedures.  We 
can  never  say  that  people  are  free  unless 
they  are  free  to  choose  a  place  to  live 
because  they  like  the  place  and  can 
afford  It. 

What  does  the  child  in  an  overcrowded 
ghetto  school  with  no  gymnasium,  no 
cafeteria,  tattered  books,  and  broken 
windows  say  to  us  tibout  the  America  In 
which  he  must  gain  an  education?  This 
child,  with  little  or  no  future,  tells  us— 

That  one-half  the  black  children  who 
start  school  drop  out  before  completion; 

That  the  Negro  child  who  "stays 
through  school"  as  Joseph  Alsop  has  so 
aptly  phrased  it.  has  only  the  equivalent 
of  an  eighth-grade  education  when  he 
receives  his  high  school  diploma.  Thus. 
our  national  school  system  at  present 
falls  to  give  the  equivalent  of  £.n  ordinary 
white  blue-collar  education  to  nine 
Nesro  boys  and  girls  In  every  10; 

That  his  teachers  are  underpaid  and 
frustrated,  and  frequently  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  the  cultural  and  educational 
gap  which  widens  for  ghetto  children 
each  year  that  they  attend  school;  and 

That  the  education  which  he  receives 
does  little  or  nothing  to  prepare  him  to 
live  and  work  effectively  in  the  society 
in  which  he  must  mature. 

The  Full  Opportimlty  Act  provides  a 
national  more  effective  schools  program 
to  drastically  improve  education  in 
ghetto  schools  by  authorizing  Federal 
grants  to  local  school  boards  for  greater 
than  average  per  pupil  expenditures. 
These  grants  would  be  txsed  to  lower 
pupil- teacher  ratios;  to  develop  superior 
teacher  training;  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs,  materials,  and  facili- 
ties related  to  the  particular  needs  of 
low-income  children. 

And  what  of  the  E>oor  kid  who  does 
manage  to  finish  high  school  and  has 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  technical  school,  but  does  not 
have  the  money.  What  does  he  tell  us 
about  the  American  dream  of  pulling 
oneself  by  one's  bootstraps  and  achiev- 
ing .success?  He  says  to  us — 

That  only  14  percent  of  Negro  youths 
between  the  ages  of  20  to  24  are  enrolled 
in  school,  while  21  percent  of  white 
youths  in  this  age  group  are  in  school; 

At  this  age  level,  they  would,  of 
course,  be  in  some  type  of  postsecond- 
ary  school; 

That  his  chances  of  being  drafted 
right  after  high  school  are  greater  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  the  student  exemp- 
tion given  to  those  young  men  who  can 
afford  to  attend  college;  and 

That  even  if  he  tries  to  work  his  way 
through  college,  his  chances  of  getting  a 
degree  are  decreased  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  time  he  has  to  spend 
working  to  get  his  tuition  money,  since 
It  Is  hard  to  work  30  or  40  hours  a  week 
at  low  pay  and  keep  up  the  required 
average 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  a 
massive  increase  of  Federal  assistance 
for  postsecondary  education,  partially 
by  direct  grants  to  school  and  partially 
by  loans  to  students.  It  also  seeks  to  en- 
courage hundreds  of  thousands  more 
students  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
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slon  by  forgiving  half  the  loan  to  any- 
one who  teaches  in  a  public  school  for 
5  years.  The  entire  loan  would  be  for- 
given for  anyone  who  teaches  in  a  ghet- 
to school  for  5  years. 

Title  IV  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act 
is  a  provision  to  aid  every  chUd  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  modest  proposal  to  brighten 
the  future  of  the  deprived  child  at  birth 
and  to  encourage  him  to  remain  in 
school  until  he  is  18.  The  United  States 
Is  the  only  major  industrialized  country 
which  does  not  now  provide  some  type 
of  family  allowance  for  its  children.  The 
Full  Opportunity  Act  provides  a  $10  per 
month  grant  to  all  children  from  birth 
to  age  18.  The  grant  would  be  taxable 
so  that  the  major  benefit  would  fall  to 
children  of  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  hope  this  presenta- 
tion indicates,  this  bill  which  has  been 
drafted  with  nine  other  Members  of  the 
House  is  an  attempt  at  being  a  meaning- 
ful and  realistic  response  to  the  prob- 
lems that  I  have  ver>-  roughly  outlined 
here  today. 

Mv  colleagues  and  I  are  today  rein- 
troducing the  entire  Full  Opportunity 
Act  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  vital 
connection  between  all  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl.  However,  with  an  eye 
toward  the  Inner  workings  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  each  title  of  the  overall 
bill  is  also  being  introduced  separately, 
in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  these 
measures  can  be  enacted  into  law  in  the 
verv  near  future. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  idea  on  which  I  have  based  my  re- 
marks todav— "Let  America  be  America 
again."  I  have  set  forth  the  facts  and 
statistics  which  I  feel  justifies  that  cry 
In  the  1960's  and  makes  Mr.  Hughes' 
comments  Just  as  timely  as  they  were  a 
generation  ago.  We  must  not  continue 
to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  real  causes  of 
our  domestic  crisis.  Twenty  antiriot  bUls 
will  not  do  as  much  to  ease  the  turmoil 
in  our  cities  as  one  piece  of  comprehen- 
sive social  reform  legislation  such  as  the 
Full  Opportunity  Act.  We  must  not  meet 
riots  with  repression,  but  with  reform. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  House  and 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  women  in 
the  other  body  to— 
Let  America  be  America  again — 
The  land  that  never  has  been  yet— 
.^nd  yet  must  be— the  land  where  every  man 

Is  free. 
The    land     that's    mine — the    poor    mans, 
Indian's,  Negro's,  me — 

Who  made  America. 

Whose   sweat   and   blood,   whose   faith   and 

pain. 
Whose  hand  at  the  foundry,  whose  plow  in 

the  rain. 
Must  bring  back  our  mighty  dream  again. 

O,  yes, 

I  say  It  plain, 

America  never  was  America  to  me. 

And  yet  1  swear  this  oath — 

America  will  be. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  t>e  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
EdwardsI. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Michigan  in  co- 


sponsorship  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Act, 
an  imaginative  Marshall  plan  for  the 
ghettos  of  America.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal is  not  a  mere  palliative  to  apply  to 
the  wounds  of  the  poor;  it  is  not  a  mere 
rehash  of  old  and  tired  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Full  Opportunity  Act  guar- 
antees nothing  less  than  a  decent  life  to 
every  American.  Its  enactment  would 
translate  the  vision  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  last  decade  into 
terms  wiiich  the  poor  could  understand. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  makes  little 
sense  to  the  poor.  While  Congress  was 
appropriating  a  paltry  $1.7  billion  to 
fight  poverty,  children  were  starving  in 
Mississippi  and  Applachia,  and  in  the 
cities  black  youths  were  striking  out 
against  the  despair  and  frustration  that 
engulf  their  lives. 

The  FHiU  Opportimity  Act  gives  Con- 
gress a  new  opportunity  to  bring  the 
American  dream  to  the  doorsteps  of 
these  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
been  ignored  until  now.  It  gives  Congress 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded. 

There  was  a  time  not  too  long  ago 
when  the  enactment  of  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity Act  would  have  been  dictated  only 
by  the  demands  of  conscience.  That  time 
has  passed.  When  we  reflect  that  Negroes 
today  live  in  worse  slums  and  attend 
more  highly  segregated  schools  than 
they  did  in  1954,  we  can  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  inadequacy  of  past  legislative 
and  judicial  measures.  And  when  we 
note,  as  Bayard  Rustin  has,  that  in  cities 
racked  by  riots  this  past  summer  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Negro  teenagers 
reached  38  percent,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity Act  is  as  much  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

Unlike  other  pieces  of  legislation  which 
have  come  before  the  Congress,  the  Full 
Opportunity  Act  is  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  It 
declares  war   on   overcrowded   housing, 
inadequate  schooling,  and  unrewarding 
jobs.  It  would  rehabilitate  ghetto  hous- 
ing while  it  would  open  the  doors  to  sub- 
urban living.  It  would  provide  dollar  in- 
centives for  ghetto  children  to  stay  in 
school  and  for  college-educated  students 
to  teach  in  the  ghettos.  It  would  supply 
3  million  new  jobs,  while  it  would  add 
teeth  to  the  equal  employment  provisions 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  short,  it 
rejects  the  "either-or"  dichotomy  that 
has  continued  to  paralyze  our  national 
r6solvG. 
A  contemporary  writer  has  observed: 
Poverty  settles  Ulie  an  Impenetrable  prison 
cell  over  the  lives  of  the  very  poor,  shutting 
them  off  from   every  social  contact,  killing 
the  spirit  and  Isolating  them  from  the  com- 
munity of  human  life. 

The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  would  con- 
sign no  one  to  a  life  within  this  cell ;  and 
with  the  realization  of  its  long-range 
goals,  the  very  walls  of  the  prison  would 
be  torn  asunder. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
certain  material  which  I  think  would  be 
helpful  in  understanding  the  Full  Op- 
portunity Act  and  the  problems  with 
which  it  attempts  to  deal. 


NEWS  BEXEASZ  REGAKDINO  THE  INTRODUCTION  0/ 
FtOX  OPPOBTUNTTT  ACT  BY  10  MEMBERS  OF 
THE   HOUSE   OF   REPEESENTATIVES 

As  a  short  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
introducing  such  a  massive  omnibus  bill 
along  with  a  concise  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Pull  Opport-onity  Act, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
news  release  regarding  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  by  10  Members  of  the  House: 
Ten  Demockats  Sponsor  $30  Billion  Omni- 
bus Bill  fob  Jobs,  Housing,  ant)  Etouc.^TioN 

Ten  Democratic  Congressmen,  led  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Conyers.  Jr.,  yesterday  in- 
troduced an  omnibus  bill  costing  $30  bllUon 
annually  "to  assure  every  American  ade- 
quate employment,  housing  and  education  on 
a  truly  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis." 

"The  1967  session  of  Congress  ending  thla 
week  has  consistently  worked  to  cut  back 
and  undermine  any  effort  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  many  Interrelated  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation  experienced  by  those 
who  live  In  America's  ghettos  and  those  who 
are  members  of  minority  groups."  stated 
Congressman  Conyers  when  he  Introduced 
the  bill.  "The  Pull  Opportunity  Act  attempts 
to  encourage  the  1968  session  to  enact  the 
massive  governmental  programs  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  rapidly  increasing  alienation 
and  frustraUon  in  the  centers  of  our  major 
cities." 

The  wide-sweeping  bill  makes  the  Federal 
government  "the  employer  of  last  resort"  by 
authorizing  Jobs  and  Job  training  programs 
for  up  to  3  million  Individuals.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment-financed public-service  Job  pro- 
gram has  been  urged  by  four  different  special 
Federal  commissions.  The  minimum  wage 
would  be  Increased  to  $2  an  hour  and  made 
to  apply  to  every  American  working  man  and 
woman. 

One  million  additional  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  units  are  authorized  each 
year  for  the  next  ten  years.  A  national  More 
Effective  Schools  program  would  be  estab- 
lished to  assure  quality  education  In  all  pub- 
lic schools.  Long-term  low-interest  loans  are 
provided  so  everyone  may  obtain  an  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school,  whether  In  a  voca- 
tional school  or  a  university.  The  recently 
much-discussed  family  allowances  program, 
which  now  exists  in  every  other  Western  in- 
dustrialized country,  would  be  started. 

"The  bill  Is  aimed  at  eliminating  poverty 
and  discrimination,  wherever  It  occurs."  said 
Conyers,  "but  It  is  particularly  focused  on 
the  center  cities.  One  of  the  most  crucial  as- 
pects of  the  bill  is  Its  emphasis  throughout 
on  eUmlnatlng  ethnic  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion immediately  and  completely." 

Joining  the  Detroit  Congressman  in  spon- 
soring the  Full  Opportunity  Act  are  Congress- 
men George  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton,  Don 
Edwards.  Leonard  Farbstein.  Jacob  Gilbert, 
Edward  Roybal,  William  F.  Ryan,  Joseph 
Resnick,  and  Benjamin  Rosenthal. 

MEMORANDUM    EXPLAINING   EACH    TITLE    OF    THE 
PROPOSED  FULL  OPPORTUNTTT  ACT 

In  order  to  more  fully  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  F\iU  Opportunity  Act, 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  memorandum  which  I  have 
prepared  regarding  each  title  of  the  bill; 

m-L  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNTTT 

The  Department  of  Labor  currently  lists 
1.8  million  persons  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed five  weeks  or  longer  and  are  still  seek- 
ing employment.  Almost  as  many  more  need 
and  want  jobs  but  are  not  counted  since  they 
have  stopped  actively  seeking  work  because 
of  lack  of  basic  education,  occupatlona: 
skills,  work  experience,  or  transportation,  and 
becaiise  of  various  discriminatory  barriers 
Recent  Labor  Department  surveys  indicate 
that  a  true  representation  of  unemployment 
In  the  ghettos  of  America's  major  ciOee  Is 
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30  percent  to  40  percent,  a  level  hlgftier  than 
that  of  the  Depression  of  the  thirties. 

Title  I  would  create  three  mllUon  sub- 
professional  Jobs  In  such  areas  a4  health, 
education,  recreation,  and  conservation 
which  woloJd  allow  even  Individuals  "with  the 
lowest  level  of  training  to  perform  useful 
and  necessary  work.  Public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  would  receive  PedeAl  grants 
to  create  these  Jobs,  with  preferencJglven  to 
projects  located  In.  and  provldlCK  direct 
benefits  for  the  ghettos  of  America.  ^11  those 
employed  under  this  title  would  receive 
education  and  Job-tralnlng-  to  qualify  them 
for  employment  In  fields  for  which!  there  Is 
a  projected  long-term  need  for  .|Tworkers. 
Special  help  would  be  given  to  those  Regarded 
as  "unemployable"  even  in  a  fulUemploy- 
ment  economy  due  to  a  severe  lacldof  basic 
education  and  Job-tralnlng.  i 

Cost:  $16  billion  for  the  first  y<lpr.  with 
$2  billion  yearly  decrease  until  ph^ed-out 
after   ten   years. 

COMPREHENSIVE  UINIMUM  WAd 

Title  II  would  extend  coverage  of 
eral  minimum  wage  to  every 
worker,  and  Increase  the  basic  rate 
hour.  This  would  Insure  that  all  Ar 
including  those  employed  under 
erally  financed  programs  In  Title  (  would 
receive  at  least  $4,000  which  the  Sijclal  Se- 
curity Administration  r'-gajds  as  a  Silnlmal. 
but  adequate  yearly  family  Income, 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI*T 
ENFORCEMENT  { 

Title  III  gives  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Conunlsslon,  established  ;by  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  full  usual!  powers 
of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  t )  Issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  enforce  i  strict 
national  law  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  or  ttatlonal 
origin.  Orders  could  be  Issued  whicl|  would 
require  Federal  agencies  to  not  onl|r  elim- 
inate discrimination  within  their'  opera- 
tions, but  to  administer  their  progjama  so 
as  to  be  a  positive  force  toward  encUng  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  The  bill  fcqulres 
that  the  government  must  not  only  pe  neu- 
tral, but  should  positively  and  afflri|iatively 
promote  equal  opportunity. 

FAMILY     ALLOWANCES  1 

Title  IV  establishes  a  program  ofl  family 
allowances  modeled  after  the  succeaiful  25- 
year-old  Canadian  program.  Grant*  of  $10 
per  month  would  be  given  to  all  Children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  in  order  fto  help 
this  40  percent  of  the  30  million  Anierlcans 
in  poverty.  The  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
which  would  mall  the  payments  Ito  the 
mother  on  the  condition  that  all  sctiool-age 
children  remain  In  school  until  age  ^ghteen. 
The  allowance  would  be  made  witljout  re- 
gard to  the  financial  status  of  the  fatftUy  and 
would  be  considered  taxable  Income,"  so  that 
the  net  benefit  of  the  program  wculd  be 
focused  on  low  Income  families. 

Cost:  $8.6  billion  Is  authorized  but  Income 
tax  will  recover  $1.3  billion  In  the  fl&'st  year. 
The  upward  trend  of  average  family  taxable 
income  should  more  than  offset  tfee  small 
expected  increase  in  the  number  of -children 
during  that  period.  The  result  is  :a  slight 
decrease  in  net  cost  over  the  ten  yefla*  period. 

ADEQUATE     HOUSING 

Title  V  provides  one  million  aiildltional 
Federally  assisted  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  units  every  year  for  the  jiext  ten 
years.  To  provide  this  more  than  ten-fold 
increase  in  the  present  rate,  current  Federal 
programs  would  be  expanded  and  Improved 
and  new  ones  would  be  authorized. 

One-half  million  new  housing  units  per 
year  would  be  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  low-Income  families  by  expanding 
the  public  housing  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. The  other  600,000  additional  units 
would    be   made    available    to    moderate    as 


well  aa  low  income  families:  200.000  units 
through  rehabilitation;  150,000  rental  units 
through  the  Section  221(d) 3  program;  and 
150,000  units  through  a  home-ownership  as- 
sistance program  offering  generous  no-Inter- 
est loans.  Home  ownership  also  would  be 
encouraged  by  providing  condominium  lease- 
purchase  arrangements  for  most  of  the  cur- 
rent rental  programs.  Financial  aid  and 
technical  assistance  would  be  provided  for 
the  non-profit  groups  which  would  sponsor 
most  of  these  projects.  Existing  laws  and 
regulations  would  be  changed  so  all  these 
programs  could  be  used  In  any  community 
or  part  of  any  community,  so  as  to  both 
expand  the  available  market  and  promote 
housing  integration. 

Cost:  $3.7  billion  in  the  first  year,  increas- 
ing In  ten  years  to  $9.1  billion. 

FAIR    HOUSING 

Title  VI  provides  a  strict  national  law 
against  discrimination  in  housing.  A  Na- 
tional Fair  Housing  Board  would  be  estab- 
lished with  the  full  usual  powers  of  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  to  enforce  this  law 
by  Issuing  cease  and  desist  orders  and  by 
taking  appropriate  affirmative  action.  This 
title  specifically  applies  the  new  affirmative 
governmental  policy  of  positively  and  ef- 
fectively promoting  equal  opportunity  for 
housing.  All  Federally  financed  lending  insti- 
tutions, including  all  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  aseoclattons,  would  be  required  to  in- 
clude open  housing  clauses  in  any  mortgage 
they  finance.  The  ultimate  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  this  provision  would  be  loss  of  Fed- 
eral Insurance. 

MORE    EFFECTIVE    SCHOOLS 

Title  Vn  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  local 
school  boards  for  greater  than  average  per- 
pupU  expenditures  in  ghetto  schools  to  fi- 
nance intensive  Improvement  of  the  regular 
school  programs  Grants  would  be  used  to 
lower  pupU-teacher  ratios;  to  develop  supe- 
rior teacher-training;  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs,  materials  and  facilities  re- 
lated to  the  particular  needs  of  low-income 
children. 


Eligibility  for  these  grants  depends  on  a 
local  school  board's  showing  that  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  ghetto  schools  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  average  for  the  school  district  since 
Flgnlflcantly  greater  expenditures  per  stu- 
dent In  ghetto  schools  than  In  other  schools 
is  necessary  to  achieve  any  substantial  Im- 
provement. This  title  Is  aimed  at  providing 
a  superior  education  In  ghetto  schools  to 
offset  cultural  and  educational  deprivation 
and  to  make  some  progress  toward  eliminat- 
ing de  facto  school  segregation. 

Cost:  One  billion  dollars  during  the  first 
year  with  an  Incre.ise  over  ten  years  to  15 
billion.  Participation  In  the  program  would 
Increase  as  local  school  districts  met  the 
strict  criteria  for  the  program,  particularly 
the  requirement  that  there  be  at  least  an 
equal  educational  effort  la  ghetto  schools 
financed  from  local  sources. 

rVLL    POST   SECONDARY   EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTCMITT 

Title  VIII  provides  a  massive  Increase  of 
Federal  assistance  for  poet-secondary  educa- 
tion, partially  by  direct  grants  to  schools  and 
partially  by  loans  to  students.  Federal  grants 
on  a  two-to-one  matching  basis  would  be 
available  for  construction  of  facilities  and 
direct  Federal  loans  would  be  available  to 
all  students,  regardless  of  financial  status, 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  all  expenses  at  any 
post-secondary  school.  This  program  spe- 
cifically Includes  both  traditional  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools.  A  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $15,000  over  five  years,  and  repay  It  over 
forty  years  at  3  percent  interest.  Repayment 
could  be  by  a  steadily  increasing  schedule 
so  it  would  be  in  relation  to  income  Im- 
provement over  an  entire  life-span. 

To  encourage  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
students  to  enter  public  school  teaching,  half 
the  loan  would  be  forgiven  for  anyone  wlio 
teaches  in  a  public  school  for  five  years.  The 
entire  loan  would  be  forgiven  for  anyone  who 
teaches  in  a  ghetto  school  for  five  years. 

Cost:  $1.9  billion  for  both  construction 
grants  and  student  loans  in  the  first  year. 
Increasing  to  $8.8  billion  in  ten  years. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  (ANNUAL  FEDERAL  COST  OVER  THE  NEXT  10  YEARS) 


Title 


FIscil  year 

1969 
(in  billions) 


Change  over  neit  10  years 


Fiscal  year 

1978 
(in  billions) 


I.  Full  employment  opportunity 

II.  Comprenenjive  minimum  wage 

III.  Equal  employment  opportunity  enlorcement' 

IV  Family  allowances  ' , 

V.  Adequate  housing , 

VI.  Fair  housing' 

VII.  More  effective  schools 


tl6. 0         Decreases  annually  by  {2,000,000,000. 


7.3         

3.7  Increases  annually  by  teOO, 000.000. 


J7.0 
9.1 


1.0 


5.0 


VIII.  Postsecondary  educational  opportunity  . 

IX.  Miscellaneous .... 

ToUI. 


Increases  annually  by  $500,000,000  except 
in  fiscal  year  1977. 
1.9         Increases  annually  by  $800,000,000  except  8.8 

in  fiscal  year  1977. 
.1  1 


30.0 


30.0 


I  Title  IX  authorizes  JIOO.OOO  annually  for  the  additional  administrative  costs  of  implementing  titles  II.  III.  and  VI. 

■  $8,600,000,000  IS  autbori;ed  but  income  taj  will  recover  Jl, 300,000.000  in  the  Isl  year.  The  upward  ttend  ol  average  family  lai- 
able  income  should  more  than  offset  the  expected  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  children  during  thai  period.  The  result  is  a  slight 
decrease  in  net  cost  over  the  10-year  period. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  those  who  introduced  the  bill  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  re- 
ferred to,  I  want  to  state  I  am  completely 
sympathetic  to  the  views  expressed  by 
him. 

I  also  want  to  state  I  represent  an  un- 
derprivileged area  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  that  area  there  are  not  only 
black  or  Negro  Americans  but  also  there 
are   resident   therein   Spanish -speaking 


Americans  besides  poverty-stricken 
white  Americans. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  well 
as  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  American  citizens  that 
ours  is  a  country  of  great  opportunity 
and  that  ours  is  a  country  that  seeks  to 
do  that  which  is  right  by  its  citizens. 

What  the  gentleman  seeks  in  this  con- 
glomerate bill  which  he,  I,  and  others 
have  Introduced,  is  not  something  about 
which  it  is  e&sy  to  speak  lightly.  We — the 
administration,  our  Government — have 
made  efforts  to  assist  numbers  of  the 
underprivileged  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps.  In  fact — and  I  do  not 


know  whether  he  is  aware  of  it — but  by 
direction  of  the  administration,  even 
today,  the  Small  Bu.-^lness  Administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  induce  various  inde- 
pendent commercial  fimis,  industrial 
firms,  to  employ  hard-core  unemployed, 
to  t-each  them  trades,  and  the  F'ederal 
Government  Is  contributing  toward  the 
teaching  of  the  trades  for  the  employ- 
ment of  so  many  of  these  hard-core  im- 
employed. 

In  previous  years  many  bills  have  been 
Introduced  seeking  to  attain  the  end  he 
seeks.  Of  course,  they  do  not  treat  it  in 
the  same  fashion  he  does  in  one  bill, 
where  he  tries  to  incorporate  the  various 
means  whereby  these  underprivileged 
individuals  can  be  shown  a  better  life  by 
way  of  education,  employment,  housing, 
and  so  forth. 

In  fact.  I  think  last  year  and  the  year 
before  I  introduced  a  bill  seeking  to  ob- 
tain assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  way  of  public  works  for 
contiguous  areas  with  a  population  of  at 
least  50.000  individuals.  That  measure 
would  strike  at  Watts  and  other  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  where  Individuals 
live  in  masses  probably  as  bad  as  they 
live  in  Harlem  today. 

I  suppose  in  a  democracy  things  move 
rather  slowly.  We  are  all  disappointed 
that  they  do  not  move  much  faster  than 
what  they  are  presently  doing.  However, 
I  hope  that  In  due  time,  perhaps  sooner 
than  what  we  may  expect,  there  will  be 
an  attack  by  private  business  and  by 
Government  to  overcome  the  situation  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks. 

I  believe  we  have  all  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  this  is  a  situation  which  must 
be  cured.  We  have  already  reached  the 
stage  psychologically  where  we  feel  we 
cannot  continue  to  permit  conditions  in 
the  cities  that  bring  on  "hot  summers." 
We  have  also  reached  a  stage  in  our 
thinking  where  we  realize  that  the  only 
way  to  obviate  these  "hot  simimers"  in 
various  cities  is  by  attacking  the  prob- 
lems in  the  fashion  in  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  seeks  to  do  so  by  his 
bUl. 

I  do  hope  for  his  sake  and  for  the 
underprivileged  of  America  that  efforts 
will  be  made  by  those  in  authority  to  see 
to  It  that  we  attain  the  goals  that  he 
seeks.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  per- 
mitting me  to  join  with  him  in  his  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  who  has  been 
working  in  this  legislative  area  much 
longer  than  I.  I  recognize  the  deep  sin- 
cerity and  conviction  which  moves  him 
to  join  with  those  of  us  who  support  this 
legislation.  I  hope  that  In  the  coming 
session  other  Members  will  begin  to  work 
on  this  bill  in  its  various  parts.  We  do 
not  pretend  that  this  legrlslation  is  a 
complete  answer  to  America's  racial 
problems.  But  we  do  know  that  if  we  are 
to  address  ourselves  completely  to  the 
question  of  full  employment  in  America: 
to  retrain  the  unemployable;  to  provide 
a  minimum  wage  that  would  allow  every- 
one working  to  at  least  escape  above  the 
poverty  line:  that  if  we  would  put  addi- 
tional money  into  the  very  many  money - 
starved,  poor  school  districts  in  some  of 


our  cities  throughout  America;  if  we 
were  to  give  this  country  a  fair  housing 
law  with  a  Fair  Housing  Board  so  that 
at  least  the  opportunities  of  black  Ameri- 
cans trying  to  find  adequate  housing 
would  be  equal  to  those  of  their  white 
counterparts;  and  we  know  that  If  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission had  cease-and-desist  order  pow- 
ers and  were  able  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Government  itself  we  would  be  making 
progress. 

We  know  if  all  these  things  could  be 
brought  to  pass  legislatively  and  were 
fairly  enforced  across  the  land,  wc  would 
have  a  better  America,  and  we  would 
have  answered  at  least  Initially  many  of 
the  root  problems  that  are  at  the  source 
of  the  frustration  in  the  ghettos  which 
we  have  experienced  and  seen  erupt  so 
vividly  In  the  yearl967. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just  want 
the  record  to  show  that,  if  only  in  a 
small  way,  attacks  are  being  made  on 
the  problems  of  the  hard-core  ujiem- 
ployed.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  represent  an 
underprivileged  district.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  attacks  are  be- 
ing made  on  this  problem.  We  have  an 
organization  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
known  as  the  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
that  has  open  store  fronts  where  they 
have  invited  these  hard-core  youngsters 
to  come  in  and  speak  of  their  problems 
with  those  who  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem from  a  psychological  standpoint,  and 
who  try  to  counsel  with  them.  They  not 
only  do  that,  but  in  turn  they  communi- 
cate with  various  of  the  industries,  seek- 
ing to  obtain  positions  for  these  yoimg 
people,  these  dropouts. 

I,  myself,  have  gone  to  numerous  of 
the  outstanding  concerns  in  the  city  of 
New  York  seeking  to  obtain  positions 
for  these  dropouts  and  hard-core  un- 
employed. I  must  say,  unfortunately.  I 
have  not  met  with  very  much  success. 

But  Mobilization  for  Youth  takes  these 
young  children,  the  dropwuts  and  hard- 
(jore  unemployed,  and  they  seek  to  teach 
them  trades.  They  not  only  seek  to  teach 
them  trades,  but  pay  them  while  they 
are  learning.  This  is  a  situation  that  ex- 
ists today,  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
speaking  of. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is  hope. 
There  is  hope  we  will  be  able  to  meet 
this  problem.  There  is  hope,  as  I  said  In 
the  earlier  part  of  my  statement,  that 
we  will  in  due  time  be  able  to  attack  and 
overcome  this  unfortunate   situation. 

But  I  implore  those  who  are  impatient 
to  realize  that  these  things  of  necessity 
must  move  somewhat  slowly,  although 
I  am  certain  we  in  this  Congress  will  ex- 
tend every  effort  to  try  to  hurry  it  up. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CON^TCRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  moving  statement. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  state  of  our  national 
priorities.  Last  summer,  with  disorder 
bom  of  despair  exploding  in  our  cities,  I 
called  for  a  Mar.^hall  plan  for  American 
cities:  "a  redistribution  of  American  af- 
fluence and  a  new  plan  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  Nation's  deprived  in  re- 


constructing every  ghetto  in  every  city 
of  this  country-." 

Since  last  summer  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  escalated,  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
mobilize  resources  to  bring  the  promise 
of  America  to  its  downtrodden  citizens 
has  deescalated.  The  Congress  has  cut 
millions  from  model  cities  and  from  rent 
supplements;  it  has  incorporated  restric- 
tive welfare  provisions  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide inadequate  social  security  increases. 
It  has  tied  the  hands  of  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  It  has  refused  to  pass  an 
emergency  job-creation  program.  And 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  is  being  phased  out  before  its 
work  is  completed.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Commission's  staff  has  reached  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  vast  sums  of 
money  must  be  expended  to  even  make  a 
dent  on  our  Impacted  urban  problems, 
and  that  this  is  viewed  as  politically  in- 
opportune at  a  time  when  the  Congress 
is  calling  for  even  deeper  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  expenditure  of  $30 
billion  a  year  on  war  has  created  a  cli- 
mate where  a  Presidential  Commission 
must  be  muffled,  lest  it  recommend  a  na- 
tional eCfort  of  equal  importance  to  solve 
the  most  serious  domestic  crisis  our  Na- 
tion has  faced  since  the  great  depression, 
if  not  since  the  Civil  War. 

Thirty  billion  dollars  a  year.  What  *. 
difference  could  this  sum  make  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  cities. 

I  commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  for 
the  comprehensive  approach  of  the  full 
opportunity  act,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored. 

Title  I  of  this  act  would  provide  three 
million  jobs  for  the  hardcore  unemployed 
of  America,  whose  condition  is  now  so 
hopeless  that  they  have  little  to  lose  by 
taking  to  the  streets.  These  Americans 
would  also  receive  education  and  supple- 
mentary job  training,  so  that  they  could 
eventually  qualify  for  more  highly  skilled 
positions., 

The  bill  also  guarantees  a  $2  minimum 
hourly  wage  to  all  Americans,  which  re- 
sults in  a  $4,000  minimal  annual  income, 
the  level  regarded  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  as  the  minimal  adequate 
family  income. 

It  also  increases  tenfold  the  annual 
rate  of  federally  assisted  low  and  moder- 
ate income  housing  to  1  milhon  units  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition,  compensatory  expendi- 
tures for  education  in  ghetto  areas  are 
provided.  A  massive  loan  program  for 
post-secondary  education  is  included. 

And  new  authority  is  given  to  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  equal  opportunity  provisions  in  hous- 
ing and  employment. 

Only  an  effort  of  this  magnitude  will 
save  the  cities  of  America — not  piece- 
meal, token  efforts,  but  a  full  scale  at- 
tack on  the  enormous  problems  besetting 
urban  America:  Inadequate  housing,  in- 
adequate education,  entrenched  unem- 
ployment, entrenched  discrimination. 

This  bill  is  addressed  to  the  problem 
in  a  manner  proportional  to  the  prob- 
lem's gravity.  This  leadership  should  be 
coming   from  the  administration.  It  is 
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not,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  concern  for 
our  domestic  Ills,  but  because  of  a  greater 
concern  lor  a  disastrous  war.  Walter 
Llppmann  has  said  that  no  nation  is  ca- 
pable of  two  great  crusades  simultane- 
ously. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  which  crusade  in- 
volves the  very  survival  of  our  society 
and  then  make  the  national  commitment 
which  this  legislation  envisions. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Pull 
Opportunity  Act  introduced  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  John  Conyers  of 
Michigan.  This  bill  seeks  to  provide  full 
opportunity  for  jobs,  families,  housing, 
and  primary  and  secondary  education 
for  all  Americans.  It  is  a  further  effort 
to  make  the  Ideal  of  equality  real  for 
every  child.  The  bill  is  as  ambitious  as  it 
is  well  conceived. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  country  and 
the  Congress  has  been  poisoned  by  a 
polarization  of  attitudes  concerning  the 
poor  and  neglected  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  have  even  sought  to  blame  our 
problems  on  the  most  convenient  scape- 
goats— outside  agitators.  But,  let  us  be 
clear:  the  agitators  in  the  cities  are  in- 
side agitators.  They  are  the  growl  of  a 
man's  stomach  telling  him  he  is  hungry, 
the  emptiness  of  his  pockets  telling  him 
he  has  no  money  for  clothes  or  a  livable 
house,  the  forlorn  look  of  his  child  telling 
him  that  the  youngster  has  no  hope  for 
an  education,  a  job,  and  a  meaningful 
life. 

What  we  need  today  are  answers  to  the 
twin  crises  of  political  Imagination  and 
political  resolve.  We  must  find  new  an- 
swers to  welfare  housing,  and  job  tram- 
Ing.  ways  to  encourage  hope  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  fulfill  hope  before  it 
becomes  despair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  gives  new  an- 
swers and  encourages  new  hope.  Let  me 
dwell  on  the  employment  sections,  the 
first  three  titles  of  the  bill. 

The  most  fundamental  requirement 
for  participation  in  our  economic  system 
Is  a  job.  The  premise  for  pride  In  our  so- 
ciety has  been  and  continues  to  be  bring- 
ing home  a  paycheck.  Therefore*  I  con- 
sider employment  to  be  the  seedbed  of 
self-sufficiency  and  self-respect.  It  is  on 
this  front  that  we  must  proceed  with 
special  vigor  and  imagination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary one.  for  it  would  do  not  more 
than  give  substance  to  our  Declaration 
of  Independence's  command  that  "all 
men  ai-e  created  equal."  As  Americans, 
we  afe— all  committed  to  nothing  less 
than  full  factual  equality. 

For  those  not  impressed  by  talk  of 
moral  commitments.  I  suggest  another 
reason  for  this  bill.  I  propose  that  in  ad- 
dition to  our  statistical  measure  of  af- 
fluence— the  gross  national  product — we 
adopt  a  yardstick  for  gross  national  so- 
cial waste.  The  latter  would  be  a  meas- 
ure of  America's  unfulfilled  potential. 
It  would  include  the  potential  salaries  of 
those  111  educated  and  ill  trained,  the 
untapped  buying  power  of  consumers 
denied  jobs  and  the  products  and  .s<'rv- 
ices  left  undone  because  p(X)pIc  lack  the 
education  necessary  to  perform  them. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
estimated    that  if  Negroes   among   the 


poor  had  been  full  participants  in  our 
economy  the  gross  national  product 
would  be  $23.7  billion  higher.  Instead, 
the  gross  national  social  waste  is  $23.7 
billion  larger.  Seen  in  this  Ught,  it  is 
hard  to  Imagine  anyone  maintaining  the 
position  that  assistance  to  the  poor, 
Negro  and  white,  is  costing  too  much.  In 
fact,  as  a  measurement  of  gross  na- 
tional social  waste  would  show,  we  can- 
not afford  to  take  immediate  action  to 
alleviate  this  cancer  on  the  American 
conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  offer  one  con- 
crete example  of  the  positive  cost-benefit 
ratios  relating  to  retraining.  Mr.  Michael 
Borus.  in  a  study  of  retraining  of  unem- 
ployed in  Massachusetts,  concludes  after 
exhaustive  study  that  society  gains  $5  in 
taxes,  production,  and  reduced  expendi- 
tures for  welfare,  for  every  $1  spent  on 
the  program.  What  busmessman  would 
not  invest  his  money  with  such  ample 
returns?  Surely,  our  Nation  for  its  own 
economic  benefit  as  well  as  its  longstand- 
ing moral  and  philosophic  commitment 
cannot  afford  to  tarry  any  longer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revl.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  granted  to  myself 
earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEEL  IMPORTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  BevillI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  this 
last  week  our  three  biggest  steel  com- 
panies have  increased  by  $5  a  ton  the 
price  of  cold-rolled  auto  body  sheets. 
This  Increase  merely  reflects  the  In- 
creased production  costs  here  at  home. 
It  was  a  price-rise  headlined  across  the 
Nation.  What  was  not  stated  in  big  black 
type,  so  that  all  consumers  of  steel  could 
read,  was  the  fact  that  imports  of  steel 
have  been  rising  to  a  phenomenal  high 
while  our  exports  have  sunk  to  an  all- 
time  low. 

Nor  have  I  seen  the  headlines  about 
the  disparity  in  tariffs  on  steel.  A  ton  of 
these  body  sheets  coming  into  this  coun- 
try from  West  Germany  or  Japan  pays 
a  duty  of  $10.89.  The  identical  shipment 
from  our  shores  to  West  Germany  would 
be  subject  to  levies  and  taxes  of  $33.73. 
The  same  shipment  to  France  would  be 
subject  to  a  25-percent  sales  tax.  The 
shipment  could  not  even  go  to  Japan  be- 
cause that  country  has  a  system  of  im- 
port licenses  which  virtually  excludes  all 
steel  Imports.  Yet,  we  are  being  subjected 
to  a  surging  tide  of  steel  exports  from 
these  very  countries. 

Steel  imports  disturb  me  deeply,  par- 
ticularly because  the  effects  of  excessive 
imports  are  to  be  seen  in  our  major 
southern  steel  producing  areas  of  Bir- 


mingham and  Gadsden,  Ala.  I  refer  to 
our  southeastern  area,  but  the  same  ef- 
fect can  be  observed  in  other  steel-pro- 
ducing areas  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957  we  imported  1.2 
million  tons  of  steel  mill  products  and 
exported  5.3  million  tons,  a  net  advan- 
tage to  us  of  4.1  million  tons.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1966.  we  imported  10.8  million 
tons  and  exported  1.7  million  tons,  a  net 
deficit  or  disadvantage  of  9.1  million  tons. 
Within  the  last  10  years  our  imports  are 
nine  times  as  large  as  in  1957  and  exports 
comprise  less  than  one-third  of  our  1957 
total. 

Stated  another  way,  the  figures  are 
even  more  ominous.  In  1965  imports  com- 
prised 10.3  percent  of  our  national  steel 
consumption  of  100.5  million  tons.  In 
1966  Imports  rose  to  10.9  percent  of  our 
national  consumption  total  of  99  million 
tons.  And  for  1967  the  projected  figure  is 
12  percent  of  our  consumption  total  of 
a  possible  94  million  tons.  Let  me  reiter- 
ate— our  short-range  steel  consumption 
totals  are  going  down,  yet  our  steel  Im- 
ports are  rising.  And  so  does  the  per- 
centage of  these  imports  as  part  of  our 
consumption. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  if  these  nearly  11  million  tons  of 
Imported  steel  mill  products  had  been 
made  here,  about  70,000  extra  steel- 
workers  would  have  been  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  Just  con- 
sider what  the  $1  billion — which  that 
amount  of  steel  cost — would  have  done 
for  our  own  economy.  Certainly  the  mul- 
tiplier effect  would  have  been  evident  far 
and  wide  in  additional  Jobs,  profits,  taxes 
and  economic  well-being  here  at  home. 

Again,  let  me  refer  to  my  southeastern 
area.  Last  year,  foreign  shipments  of 
steel  unloaded  In  the  ixjrt  areas  from 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  New  Orleans 
amoimted  to  1,551,089  tons.  This  Is  the 
market  area  which  can  be  supplied  by 
Birmingham  and  Gadsden  mills.  Should 
that  same  amount  of  st€el  have  been 
supplied  by  our  own  mills,  an  additional 
9,000  workers  would  have  been  employed. 
ITie  total  Is  equivalent  to  the  labor  force 
and  production  of  a  very  sizable  steel 
mill.  Can  anyone  gainsay  the  fact  that 
these  1.5  million  tons  of  foreign  steel, 
landed  in  southern  markets,  did  not 
create  corresponding  employment  over- 
seas? Or  that  the  11  million  tons  of  steel 
imported  by  the  entire  United  States  did 
not  give  very  profitable  employment  in 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany 
and  France? 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  digress  and 
mention  the  wage  differences  and  pro- 
duction costs  here  Emd  abroad.  Compare 
the  following — in  1965  employment  costs 
in  the  steel  industry  per  hour  were:  $4.48 
in  the  U.S.A.:  $1.81  in  West  Germany; 
$1.61  in  Italy;  86  cents  In  Japan. 

Let  us  take  Japan  for  an  example.  A 
comparison  of  the  1965  performance  of 
three  Japanese  steel  mills  and  three  firms 
of  comparable  size  in  the  United  States 
revealed  a  definite  cost  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  the  Japanese.  In  the  three  Jap- 
anese steel  firms  employment  costs  av- 
eraged $16  per  ton  of  product  shipped, 
compared  to  $55  per  ton  in  the  three 
American  companies.  The  cost  advan- 
tage amounted  to  $39  per  ton.  No  man- 
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ner  of  tax  incentives,  subsidies,  fringe 
benefits  or  other  assistance  to  any  Amer- 
ican company  can  overcome  such  an  ad- 
vantage. It  Is  2  cents  per  pound  of  steel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
our  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 
I  refer  to  our  greathearted  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  Since  1948  most  of  Europe's  and 
Japan's  war-damaged  steel  mills  were 
rebuilt  with  American  know-how  and 
largely  with  our  American  taxpayers' 
dollars.  These  mills  are  the  most  modern 
in  the  world.  Their  steel  production  ca- 
pacity has  also  expanded  far  beyond 
their  national  consumption  needs.  Now 
their  excess  production  Is  finding  its  way 
in  large  part  to  our  shores. 

In  1950  there  were  32  steel-producing 
nations  in  the  world.  The  number  has 
grown  to  65.  Most  of  the  33  new  countries 
are  meeting  their  own  steel  needs  from 
their  own  production  and.  in  several 
cases,  have  become  exporters  of  steel. 
Yet  it  is  the  industrially  advanced  na- 
tions which  have  incretised  their  produc- 
tive capacity  most — and  by  the  most 
modern  methods — methods  equal  to  our 
OK-n.  but  at  lower  cost. 

By  1967  world  steel  production  capac- 
ity has  grown  to  just  under  600  million 
tons  per  year — but  our  share  is  slipping 
downward.  In  1950  we  produced  46  per- 
cent of  the  world  total  of  208  million 
tons.  In  1966  we  produced  only  26  per- 
cent of  the  world  total  of  520  million 
ions — and  in  1967  it  is  even  less. 

In  1950  the  world  trade  In  steel 
amounted  to  15  million  tons  and  we 
shipped  over  20  percent.  In  1966  It 
amounted  to  51  million  tons  and  we 
shipped  not  even  4  percent.  But  over  20 
percent  of  all  world  trade  shipments  of 
steel  entered  our  markets.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  our  domestic  producers  are 
losing  ground  percentagewise  compared 
to  foreign  producers. 

We  are  confronted  by  cheaper  foreign 
labor  costs,  the  increased  technology  of 
foreign  producers,  export  Incentives  and 
subsidies  by  most  foreign  governments, 
and.  lastly,  by  the  sheer  total  of  over- 
production. All  in  all,  it  seems  that  over- 
seas production  goals  apparently  are 
based  on  visions  of  unlimited  sales  to  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  intensive 
competition  due  to  surplus  output  has 
prompted  foreign  mills  to  sell  to  us  at 
"bargain  basement  prices." 

One  phase  of  rightful  concern  about 
excessive  steel  Imports  Is  the  encourage- 
ment of  steel  inventorj'  buildups  here 
by  foreign  producers.  Foreigners  seem  to 
be  adept  at  telling  American  consumers 
that  by  August  1,  1968,  a  new  steel  strike 
might  be  in  the  offing  and  that  the  wise 
thing  is  to  hedge  and  build  up  steel  in- 
ventories while  prices  are  good.  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  proven,  but  the  feeling 
persists  that  those  companies  which  are 
building  up  extra-large  inventories  may 
be  doing  so  because  of  low  prices  and  the 
fear  of  a  possible  strike  here. 

Another  aspect  may  be  the  po.ssible  ef- 
fect British  devaluation  may  have  on 
foreign  prices  and  delivered  prices  of 
foreign  steel  here.  Certainly  the  advan- 
tage lies  with  foreign  steel  in  the  light 
of  the  current  trend  to  raise  prices  by 
American  steel  producers. 
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It  is  significant  that  those  countries 
who  are  the  largest  exporters  of  steel  mill 
products  to  the  United  Slates  are  the 
very  countries  whose  steel  industries  are 
modernized,  subsidized,  and  given  tax 
incentives  and  encouraged  to  export  at 
rockbottoni  prices  by  their  central  gov- 
ernments. There  is  no  such  similar  action 
here  on  the  part  of  our  administration. 
To  the  contrary — I  see  a  lowering  of 
tariffs,  duty  cuts  with  little  reciprocal 
traff  concessions,  feeble  attempts  to  get 
foreign  nontariff  trade  barriers  reduced 
and  even  concessions  that  will  injuriously 
affect  other  American  consimiers.  Our 
current  trade  and  tariff  policies  are  not 
conducive  of  lessening  our  tax  burdens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  for  "fair"  com- 
I>etition.  Our  steel  Industry  consists  en- 
tirely of  private  enterprise.  But  admin- 
istration policies  are  affecting  the  indus- 
try adversely.  This  industry  is  basic  to 
our  national  security  in  war  and  peace. 
Unless  we  control  the  excessive  imports 
that  are  undercutting  our  steel  indus- 
try, we  will  not  be  responsive  to  the  will 
of  our  electorate.  When  my  bill  control- 
ling steel  Imports  by  a  quota  based  as  a 
percentage  of  our  total  steel  cor..sump- 
tion  comes  to  the  floor,  I  urge  each  Mem- 
ber to  support  such  action  and  vote  to 
support  this  basic  American  Industry. 


FRANCE  SHOULD  PAY   UP  OR 
SHUT  UP 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelse.n]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arizona 
Republic,  in  a  page  1  editorial  on  No- 
vember 30,  said  bltmtly  that  "France 
Should  Pay  Up  or  Shut  Up."  I  believe  the 
paper  spoke  for  the  American  people, 
and  Include  the  full  editorial  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

PSANCK    SHotTuj    Pat    Up — Ob   Shttt    Up 

France  should  pay  up  or  shut  up. 

Even  if  he  tried.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
French  President  Charlee  de  Gaulle  ooiUd 
more  effectively  splinter  Western  unity  than 
he  is  doing  with  his  present  meddlesome 
tactics. 

I>e  Gaulle  Is  not  satisfied  with  blocking 
Common  Market  membership  for  Britain, 
whose  very  economy  m.ay  depend  on  whether 
It.  Is  admitted. 

He  Is  not  satisfied  with  heightening  unrest 
In  Canada,  by  continuing  to  call  for  Quebec's 
Independence  and  sovereignty.  .  .  . 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  disrupting  NATO 
by  ordering  American  bases  oS  French  soil 
and  by  threatening  to  withdraw  French 
forces  from  the  alliance  entirely.  .  . 

Now,  at  a  crucial  time  In  world  monetary 
affairs,  and  as  a  result  of  Britain's  recent 
devaluation  of  the  pound.  De  Gaulle  has 
launched  an  irresponsible  attack  on  the 
American  dollar,  which  Is  the  very  backbone 
of  niost  of  the  currency  of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  De  Gaulle,  who  obviously 
Buffers  from  one  of  the  shortest  memories  in 
history,  should  attack  the  country  which 
twice  In  this  century  has  intervened  to  save 
his  French  nation  from  extinction. 

During  World  War  I.  2  mllUon  GIs  fought 


to  save  France.  Since  36,000  were  kUled,  an- 
other 224,000  were  wounded 

We  spent  $27  billion  outright  waging  that 
war,  and  In  addition  loaned  Prance  another 
$12  blUlon.  And  Prance  still  owes  almost  $7 
bllUon  In  Interest  and  principal  on  that 
debt. 

In  World  War  n,  184,000  Americans  gave 
their  lives  helping  to  liberate  Prance,  another 
500,000  were  wounded.  That  war  cost  Amer- 
ica $200  blUlon  directly,  plus  some  $50  bU- 
Uon  in  Lend-Lease  and  Indirect  aid. 

Furthermore,  to  help  postwar  France  get 
back  on  Its  economic  and  political  feet. 
America  has  given  it  $17  blUion,  which  la 
more  foreign  aid  than  It  has  given  any  other 
European  nation  .  ,  .  which  explains  why  De 
Gaulle,  now  heading  a  solvent  rather  thsm 
a  bankrupt  nation,  feels  he  can  aSord  to 
lecture  the  rest  of  the  world. 

De  Gaulle  has  chtirged  that  America  has 
taken  over  control  of  many  French  indus- 
trial enterprises,  not — aiccordlng  to  him — 
because  of  any  technological  superiority,  but 
by  exporting  U.S.  inflation  under  cover  of 
the  gold  exchange  system. 

Having  failed  In  Its  policy  of  patience, 
Washington  now  must — by  word  and  by 
deed — call  De  GauUe's  bluff.  Prance  shotUd 
be  told  in  plaiQ.  blunt  language  that  it  la 
tune  for  her  to  pay  up  or  shut  up  De  Grauile, 
who  has  practically  destroyed  Western  unity, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  wTeck  the  world's 
monetary  system. 

If  Prance  continues  to  demand  gold  for 
dollars — dollars  spent  in  Prance  by  those 
American  tourtsts  and  businessmen  De 
Gaulle  seems  to  despise — the  United  Statea 
should  retaliate  promptly  by  announcing  to 
France  and  to  the  world  that  no  demand  for 
gold  wUl  be  honored  untU  FYance  pays  her 
debts  to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
other  nations  who  are  making  a  field  day  out 
of  the  gold  crisis  shotild  be  told  the  same 
thing — no  gold  from  the  United  States  until 
your  debts  to  the  United  States  are  paid. 

That  should  bring  the  run  on  U-S.  gold 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

Of  course  this  is  harsh  medicine  for  tbe 
United  States  to  prescribe,  but  in  Its  own  de- 
fense and  for  the  safety  of  the  free  world, 
there  \b  no  other  sure  way  to  stop  this  run 
on  the  U.S.  gold  reser;-es.  And  the  place  to 
start  Is  to  teU  Prance  to  pay  up  or  shut  up. 


HUD  HOUSING  SHIFTS  CAUSE 
CONCERN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Lnclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
recently  announced  two  policy  shifts 
which  will  work  hardships  on  the  elderly 
and  the  small  towns  of  America. 

On  October  11,  1967,  Housliig  and 
Urbaii  Development  Secretary  Robert 
Weaver  stated  that  new  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  "more  pubUc  housing  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  for  larger  families."  He 
spelled  out  the  uncertain  future  of  low- 
income  housing  for  the  elderly  and  of 
new  rural  public  housing  construction 
when  he  stated: 

We  could  play  it  safe  by  IncretiEing  the 
production  of  units  for  the  elderly.  We  cotUd 
play  It  safe  by  increasing  production  in 
smaller  communities  where  the  poUtlcal  and 
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flnanclal  problems  are  not  so  sever*.  But  that 
would  be  ducking  the  Issue. 

In  a  Circular  dated  the  following  No- 
vember 22.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Elder  Gunter  elaborated.  He  defined  a 
new  policy  of  resource  allocation  which 
did  not  even  mention  low -income  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  He  said: 

We  plan  to  allocate  assistance  to  those 
communities  which  can  provide  l^DUSlng  for 
low-Income  families  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  We  are  limiting  commltmenjts  for  new 
programs  to  those  that  can  provide  dwelling 
.units  through  leasing,  acquisition, jor  turnkey 
construction. 

The  normal  means  of  providing  new 
facilities  for  public  housing  i4f  the  con- 
ventional construction  method  where 
Federal  funds  provide  the  capital  to  pur- 
chase and  build  the  facility.  At  a  conse- 
quence of  shifts  away  from  tlifc  method, 
further  low-income  public  houine  facili- 
ties, liice  that  recently  approvedfor  North 
Mankato.  Minn.,  may  be  few  aiid  far  be- 
tween. The  delay  imposed  oi  conven- 
tional construction  methods  h|is  already 
caused  difficulties  for  some  Klinnesota 
towns  I  represent.  1 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  gifcdelines  is 
that  low-income  public  housifig  for  the 
elderly  has  been  given  lowest  priority, 
and  low-income  public  housirjg  in  small 
towns  has  been  given  a  back  |eat  to  the 
big  cities. 

The  surprising  aspect  of  t>ese  shifts 
away  from  all  other  parts  of  tjie  country 
to  the  larger  cities  Is  that  th<y  come  in 
the  wake  of  a  half-dozen  speeches  by  the 
Secretary  of  '^grlcultxire  calling  for 
greater  investment  In  rural  at^s.  a  rural 
renaissance.  The  announcem  ;nt  to  put 
HUD'S  money  in  the  big  c4ies  comes 
right  after  the  President  said 

Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rura  I  communi- 


ties— I  think  the  welfare  of 

mands  It. 


th« 


Housing  and  Urban  Develoi  ment  Sec 


retary    Robert    Weaver    saya 


"Increasing  production — of  I  ousing — in 


Nation  de- 


however. 


"  70uld       be 


smaller      communities 
ducking  the  issue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  tha  Secretary 
Weaver  is  ducking  the  issue.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  cities  is  that  thpusands  of 
people  go  to  them  without  aJ'  job,  home 
or  hope.  If  rural  America  ha4  more  Jobs 
to  offer,  more  opportunities  for  the 
young  and  old,  there  would,  o  '  course,  be 
less  migration  to  the  cities,  ess  crowd- 
ing, less  urban  blight,  less  vio  ence  in  the 
streets 

Over  one  half  of  the  Natlo  I's  poor  live 
In  rural  areas,  and  the  adml  listration  is 
cutting  the  public  housing  1  inds  avail- 
able to  them.  By  Johnson  .  idmlnlstra- 
tlon  figures,  the  iniral  areas  In  America 
have  50  percent  of  the  poor  1  ousing.  Yet 
HUD  is  shifting  its  low-incc  ne  housing 
funds  to  the  big  cities. 

Because  the  urban  poor  arO  more  vocal 
does  not  mean  that  their  hofising  Is  less 
adequate  than  that  of  thejrural  poor. 
Because  the  larger  families  |iave  a  need 
for  better  housing  does  not!  mean  that 
the  elderly  do  not. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  stetp  Inflation, 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes  «re  suffering 
the  most.  The  elderly  compose  the  great- 
est bulk  of  those  living  on  fixed  incomes: 


personal    annuities,    pensions   and   old- 
age  assistance. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  elderly  on  old- 
age  assistance  are  Ill-housed.  Nationally, 
one  out  of  every  three  households  headed 
by  a  person  over  65  Is  below  standard. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  cut- 
ting back  on  housing  for  the  elderly.  It 
says  that  the  elderly  are  not  being 
neglected  because  in  the  low-income 
public  housing  facilities  for  families, 
there  are  usually  some  efficiency  units 
that  can  be  rented  by  the  elderly. 

But  the  point  is  clear.  After  talking  so 
loudly  about  its  desire  to  help  the  elderly 
and  to  help  rural  areas.  HUD's  dollars 
and  cents  are  being  sent  to  "larger  fam- 
ilies, in  larger  cities." 

Obviously,  such  shifts  suggest  un- 
pleasant political  connotations.  Mr. 
Gunter  has  authorized  that  priority  be 
given  "to  those  programs  which  can  as- 
sure occupancy  by  September  30.  1968." 

Naturally.  I  hope  these  Indicators  are 
not  all  they  seem.  Thousands  of  the 
elderly  are  in  need  of  better  housing  in 
rural  areas,  and  thousands  of  rural  com- 
munity leaders  have  worked  hard  and 
long  to  secure  adequate  housing  for  the 
needy  In  their  towns. 

The  ill-housed  in  rural  America  can 
not  be  put  off  so  routinely.  It  would  be  a 
great  Injustice  to  rural  taxpayers  to  ear- 
mark their  tax  dollars  exclusively  for 
the  cities. 

DEDICATION    OP    CENTRAL    TEXAS 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  lumnl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  at  the  Central  Texas  Junior 
College,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the 
only  college  in  the  United  States  located 
on  and  entirely  surrounded  by  an  active 
military  post.  The  Central  Texas  Junior 
College  serves  the  personnel  of  Port 
Hood,  as  well  as  the  citizenship  of  the 
surrounding  area. 

Just  last  month  it  was  my  happy  privi- 
lege and  distinct  honor  to  speak  in  Kll- 
leen— the  largest  of  the  complex  of  cities 
adjoining  Fort  Hood— and  to  discuss  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  once  again  publicly 
reaffirm  my  support  of  the  President's 
policies.  I  pointed  out  that  although 
three  administrations  have  lived  with 
this  conflict,  that  it  was  left  for  President 
Johnson  to  recognize  and  do  something 
about  the  harsh  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  pointed  out  that  President  John- 
son has  repeatedly  offered,  and  that  he 
still  offers,  to  meet  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese at  anytime,  anywhere,  but  that 
he  has  been  repeatedly  rebuffed  by  the 
Communists  abroad  and  the  peaceniks 
at  home.  I  pointed  out  that  the  "peace  at 
any  price"  group  simply  Ignores  reality. 
I  was.  therefore,  pleased  that  President 
Johnson  himself  was  able  to  and  did  visit 
this  central  Texas  community  to  per- 
sonally present  some  of  the  problems 


which  confront  our  people.  No  one  but 
the  President  himself  could  present  them 
so  forcefully  or  effectively.  No  one  but 
the  President  himself  could  give  this 
great  cross  section  of  American  military, 
as  well  as  civilian  personnel,  the  in.splra- 
tlon  and  determination  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Ills  speech.  And  no  one  but 
President  Johnson  could  have  brought 
the  cheer  to  the  victims  of  the  Vietnam 
war  at  Damall  Army  Hospital,  or  the 
Inspiration  to  the  troops  at  Fort  Hood 
which  his  visit  provided.  No  one  but  the 
President  could  have  portrayed  his  vision 
for  American  education  as  he  did  on  that 
occasion. 

As  citizens  of  central  Texas,  we  ap- 
preciate the  President's  visit.  As  citizens 
of  this  great  country,  we  appreciate  his 
determination  and  leadership.  I  am, 
therefore,  herewith  including  the  state- 
ment made  on  the  Central  Texas  Junior 
College  campus  by  the  President  on  last 
Tuesday. 

Remarks  of  the  Phesitent  at  the  Dedi- 
cation or  Central  Texas  Jitniob  Collxoi. 
KiLLEEN.  Tex. 

Dr.  Morton.  General  Mather.  Mrs.  Hobby. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Stewart.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  boys  and  girls: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  Join  you  here  to- 
day, not  only  to  mark  the  founding  of  a  new 
college,  not  only  to  cheer  the  progress  of 
this  city  and  this  great  State,  but  to  Join 
with  you  In  helping  to  celebrate  the  ex- 
pansion that  Is  taking  place  In  America. 

In  1900  we  had  eight  Junior  colleges  In  the 
United  States.  In  1964  we  had  684. 

As  I  speak  here  this  morning  we  have  935. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  231  In  three  years. 

While  others  have  been  complaining  and 
agonizing,  worrying,  being  frustrated  and 
criticizing,  we  have  been  building  231  edu- 
cational institutions  that  will  take  care  of 
our  bovs  and  girls. 

In  1948  when  I  visited  Kllleen  and  Temple. 
we  talked,  worked  and  planned  for  the  day 
when  all  of  our  youngsters  could  get  all  the 
education  they  could  take. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  although  It  took 
us  from  1948  to  1964,  In  1968  we  have  one 
million  more  boys  and  girls  In  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  land  because  of  the 
Federal  programs  that  we  have  put  In  be- 
tween 1948  and  1968,  most  of  which  have 
been  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

This  dedication  means  growth  and  It 
means  progress  for  all  of  America.  It  tells  ub 
something  Important  about  the  real  pur- 
pose of  democracy. 

That  purpose  of  democracy  Is  fulfillment 
for  every  Individual.  It  Illustrates  what 
makes  America  different  from  other  lands. 
What  does  make  America  different  from  other 
lands?  Opportunity,  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  also  reveals  some  things  about  where 
America  has  been,  and  where  America  U 
going. 

In  1884  Kllleen  was  a  two-year  old  vil- 
lage which  boasted  two  dress  factories,  one 
cotton  gin  and  a  population  of  a  little  less 
than  Johnson  City — a  population  of  350. 

As  we  meet  h'?re  this  morning,  Kllleen  can 
claim  more  than  500  thriving  businesses: 
one  of  the  world's  most  powerful  major  de- 
fense Installations,  and  more  than  30.000 
f)eopIe. 

The  city  has  more  than  tripled  Its  growth 
In  20  years.  That  growth  reHccts  our  whole 
Nation's  restlessness;  our  whole  Nation's 
hope:  our  whole  Notion's  progress. 

A  little  more  than  a  crntury  ago  this  was 
great  frontier  couimv  FamUler  ■'Pme  here  In 
the  buckboards  and  covered  warons  from 
Virginia,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  to  settle  tbit 
land. 
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My  grandfather  drove  his  longhorns  across 
this  prairie  on  the  way  to  Abilene,  Kansas. 

We  came  to  found  towns,  write  laws,  and 
establish  schools  and  churches. 

I  am  so  happy  to  observe  that  my  father, 
decades  ago,  sat  with  Oveta's  father  In  writ- 
ing some  of  the  early  legislation  for  what 
was  then  almost  Just  a  frontier. 

What  they  began  has  not  yet  ended.  Those 
Americans  gave  a  really  new  meaning  to  the 
word  "frontier". 

In  other  countries,  that  word  had  meant 
a  barrier.  "Frontier"  meant  a  stopping  place. 
But  to  America  it  meant,  and  still  means,  a 
place  to  be  discovered,  a  place  to  be  tamed, 
a  place  to  be  settled — a  place.  If  you  please, 
of  American  opportunity. 

Today  there  Is  no  Louisiana  to  be  pur- 
chased. There  Is  no  new  wUderness  for  us 
to  conquer.  There  Is  no  new  laud  left  for  us 
to  settle.  But  still  America  moves  on. 

America  expands — not  outward  but  up- 
ward. 

I  can  see  some  of  the  men  here  In  front  of 
me  this  morning — Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Mather 
and  others — who  have  been  moving  America 
forward,  who  have  moved  It  upward. 

Today  we  have  set  our  eyes  on  new  terri- 
tory— the  territory  of  human  promise,  for  all 
of  Central  Texas,  for  all  of  the  Nation — the 
territory  of  bettering  peoples'  lives  In  all  of 
our  areas,  bettering  humanity. 

That  Is  the  thing  we  all  ought  to  work 
toward.  That  Is  the  purpose  and  objective  we 
all  ought  to  have. 

Every  person  should  ask  himself  and  her- 
self today:  What  am  I  doing  to  better 
humanity? 

In  the  time  allotted  r-.e.  what  will  I  have 
done  to  better  humanity? 

When  a  Teacher  Corps  volunteer  brings 
help  and  learning  to  a  mountain  child,  we 
will  say  In  Tennessee  or  North  Carolina,  we 
add  something  to  that  new  land. 

When  a  Head  Start  teacher  in  California 
offers  hope  and  help  to  a  migrant  child,  this 
Nation  grows. 

Speaking  of  help,  our  program  has  been 
health,  education,  conservation  and  moving 
forward. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  death  rate  of 
newborn  children.  Infants,  declined  more 
than  five  percent  this  last  year. 

Can  there  be  anything  better  than  saving 
a  little  child  s  life? 

Can  there  be  any  more  worthy  purpose? 

When  a  new  college — a  Junior  college  in 
a  Texas  city  arises — the  whole  Nation  ex- 
pands. 

When  a  new  national  effort  Is  launched  to 
teach  men  skills  or  to  cure  men's  sickness, 
America  grows. 

Something  Is  happening  which  is  as  ex- 
citing— even  more  exciting — as  the  winning 
of  the  West. 

Three  yeirs  ago  there  was  no  Medicare  in 
the  United  States.  This  morning  20  million 
older  citizens  have  hospital  insurance.  18  mil- 
lion have  help  with  their  medical  bills  imder 
Medical  Care. 

That  Is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  a  deadlock  on 
Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Federal  aid  was 
an  ugly  word.  We  broke  that  deadlock  In 
1965  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

We  passed  a  bill  in  the  Senate  yesterday — 
and  sent  It  to  conference — giving  us  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Last  year  that  bill  helped  9 
million  pocr  children  get  a  better  start  in 
Khool. 

Wliat  Is  there  that  you  can  do,  even  the 
doubters  and  the  complalners,  that  could 
give  any  of  us  more  satisfaction  than  help- 
ing 9  million  poor  children  get  a  better  start 
in  school? 

Ask  yourself  what  have  you  done  In  these 
fields  and  what  are  you  going  to  do. 

When  the  roll  Is  called  up  yonder,  where 
are  you  going  to  be? 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  helped  to 


build  facllltlee  for  more  than  1.5  million  col- 
lege and  university  students.  What  Is  there 
that  you  can  do  that  Is  better  than  putting 
a  roof,  an  educational  roof,  over  the  heads  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege In  this  country? 

Prom  the  time  a  child  discovers  America, 
that  doting  mother  looks  Into  the  little  one's 
eyes  and  says  to  herself,  "If  I  can  only  get 
him  a  college  education." 

Together,  we  in  Kllleen  and  we  In  the 
United  States — notwithstanding  the  com- 
plalners. the  critics  and  the  doubters — are 
getting  the  schools  built.  We  are  getting  the 
teachers  for  elementary,  and  from  Head  Start 
to  adult  education. 

We  have  them  In  Head  Start  at  four  and 
five,  and  we  have  them  In  adult  education 
at  74  and  75. 

Yet  stlU  there  are  those  who  want  to  divert 
us.  who  want  to  criticize  us,  who  want  to  op- 
pose this  kind  of  growth. 

Just  as  there  were  a  century  ago,  there 
are  many  who  are  afraid  to  take  the  Journey. 

There  are  some  who  tell  us  In  the  board 
room  resolutions  that  It  is  too  expensive. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  It  Is  too  dan- 
gerous, that  the  effort  cannot  succeed. 

That  rerrUnds  me  of  the  old  fellow  at 
FYedericksburg  when  they  started  the  train 
up  there.  He  preached  against  It.  He  wouldn't 
subscribe  to  It.  But  when  the  train  finally 
came  and  they  had  the  queen  and  she  cut 
the  ribbon,  the  steam  started  coming  out, 
the  train  started  In  to  the  Hill  Country  and 
San  Antonio. 

He  was  still  In  the  back  yakklng  that 
they  would  never  get  the  train  started. 

When  the  steam  was  drowning  him  out, 
he  said,  "They  will  never  get  her  stopped." 

I  Imagine  Kllleen  has  some  like  that  today. 
I  know  that  Texas  has  some  like  that  today. 
I  hear  voices  from  all  over  the  Nation  Uke 
that  today. 

I  believe — I  can't  prove  it  but  we  may 
have  to  do  that — those  complalners,  those 
doubters,  those  who  are  afraid  to  take  the 
Journey  In  this  frontier  country  are  still 
In  the  minority. 

So  I  ask  you  to  Join  us.  Come  and  let 
us  reason  with  those  Americans,  those  of  us 
who  beUeve  in  progress.  Let  us  try  to  con- 
vince the  doubters. 

I  think  the  time  is  here  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  must  make  this  Journey.  If  we  are 
rich  enough,  then  we  must  care  enough.  We 
must  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  it 
requires. 

In  1933  our  Gross  National  Product  was 
less  than  $100  billion.  It  wavered  to  less 
than  half  of  that  for  a  period. 

Today  and  tomorrow  that  Gross  National 
Product  Is  hitting  »800  billion,  and  It  may 
go  up  to  $850  billion. 

So  we  are  rich  enough. 

Now  the  big  question  Is:  With  your 
stomachs  full,  has  It  pushed  your  heart  out 
of  position  where  you  no  longer  care?  If  you 
do  care,  then  let  us  do  something  about  it. 

Are  there  those  who  think  this  Journey  to- 
ward human  fulfillment,  this  Journey  toward 
bettering  humanity,  is  too  expensive? 

These  men  who  wear  the  uniform  don't 
think  it  Is  too  expensive.  They  love  liberty 
and  freedom  enough  that  they  are  ready  to 
die  to  preserve  it. 

These  boys  at  A  &  M  don't  think  that  it 
ought  to  go  unnoticed.  It  has  gone  unnoticed 
but  I  heard  on  a  local  radio  broadcast  that 
they  had  voted  to  give  blood  donations  to 
support  their  brothers  who  are  preserving 
liberty  and  who  have  carried  Old  Glory  to 
all  corners  of  the  earth  and  brought  it  back 
without  a  stain  on  It. 

Let  us  show  by  our  actions  that  progress 
and  movement  forward  In  America  is  not  too 
expensive.  What  Is  expensive  is  sickness, 
bigotry.  Ignorance,  discrimination  and  crime. 
That  Is  what  costs  too  much. 

As  that  great  leader  Adlal  Stevenson  once 
said,  "We  Americans  must  resist  temptation 
to  be  'penny-wise  and  people  foolish'." 


It  is  not  action  but  it  is  Inaction  that  costs 
too  much. 

Are  there  those  who  really  believe  that  this 
Journey  cannot  succeed? 

Let  them  consider  Just  one  effort — our  cam- 
paign to  give  every  young  person  in  America 
— that  is  the  first  goal  of  the  Great  Society 
— give  every  boy  and  girl,  whether  born  of 
rich  or  poor  parents,  all  the  education  that 
he  or  she  seeks  or  can  take. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  number  of  young 
people  going  to  college  from  poor  homes 
has  risen — Thank  God — by  more  than  12 
percent. 

In  those  years,  the  number  of  high  school 
dropouts — Thank  God — between  16  and  24. 
has  dropped  from  25  to  only  18  percent. 

Colleges  like  this  one  being  established  and 
built  here  are  being  built  throughout  this 
Nation  at  the  rate  of  one  every  week. 

You  don't  like  that?  You  are  against  that? 
You  would  rather  fight  it  than  teach  It  up 
and  learn  it? 

Two  years  ago  we  were  helping  500,000 
young  people  go  to  college.  Next  year  that 
niunber  rises  not  to  500.000  but  to  1,200,000, 

Those  are  facts.  They  are  not  Just  niun- 
bers  and  not  slogans.  "They  are  not  snow  or 
brainwash  or  anything  else.  They  are  facts. 
And  more  than  facts  they  are  victories  for 
bettering  humanity.  They  are  victories  for 
every  American  home  and  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Two  years  ago  we  established  a  program 
called  Upward  Bound.  Upward  Bound  was  a 
program  that  would  rescue  dropouts  and 
would  boost  them  toward  college. 

It  was  almost  patterned  after  an  experi- 
ence I  had  In  1924  when  I  went  to  California 
after  I  dropped  out,  to  seek  my  fortune.  The 
most  beautiful  sight  these  eyes  ever  beheld 
w£is  the  sight  of  my  old  mother's  quUt,  that 
grandmother  made  for  us,  when  I  got  back 
home. 

My  father,  I  felt  when  I  left,  was  too  In- 
attentive and  not  very  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  world.  I  was  really  amazed  at  how  much 
he  learned  while  I  was  gone. 

Two  years  ago  that  program  of  Upward 
Bound  was  an  experiment.  Today  that  pro- 
gram Is  a  success. 

This,  year  23,000  poor  boys  and  girls  took 
summer  classes  on  college  campuses;  6.000  of 
them — 83  percent  of  those  who  graduated — 
have  gone  on  to  higher  education. 

One  boy  from  Missouri  told  this  story :  "Be- 
fore I  went  out  there  to  Upward  Bound  I  was 
a  comer  boy  ...  I  was  with  the  wrong  bunch 
all  the  time.  We  stayed  out  late  doing  all 
sorts  of  no-good  things  .  .  .  But  I  think  I  am 
too  much  now  to  hang  around  on  the  cor- 
ner ...  I  know  my  life  is  worth  more  than 
how  they  taught  me  to  lead  It." 

I  think  he  Is  right.  And  I  think  we  are  all 
right  to  help  that  kid. 

A  young  boy  In  Kentucky,  the  son  of  a  dis- 
abled father,  was  one  of  eight  children,  with 
a  family  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
He  made  falling  grades  In  high  school  before 
Upward  Bound  gave  him  hope.  In  his  senior 
year  he  raised  his  grades  drastically — and 
now  he  Is  a  fulltlme  college  student. 

Multiply  these  stories  by  the  thousandB, 
and  then  you  will  know  why  I  am  optimistic 
about  America:  Why  I  cannot  share  the 
gloom  of  those  who  believe  that  our  problems 
are  too  big  to  solve  and  our  jKDCket  book  la 
too  small  to  help  them. 

I  reject  that  notion — not  because  I  am 
unaware  of  our  problems,  but  because  I 
know  our  power  in  America  to  hold  to  a 
good  purpose.  I  know  the  power  we  have  to 
reach  a  high  goal. 

History  does  not  long  remember  the  men 
who  voted  down  the  bond  Issues  to  build 
schools  or  to  help  little  children, 

The  War  on  Poverty  Is  going  to  succeed — 
if  we  Just  stay  the  course. 

Our  quest  for  educational  excellence  will 
succeed — If  we   only  stay   the  course. 

Our  pursuit  of  1,000  essential  goals  will 
succeed — If  we  only  stay  the  course. 
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I  believe  that  our  children  aroilgolng  to 
remember  that  Just  aa  our  country  lived 
through  a  great  age  of  exploration  Ifi  the  last 
century,  we  have  entered  In  thl|  century 
another  age.  It  will  be  known  and  |t  will  be 
remembered — I  hope  you  are  remembered 
with  It — as  the  age  of  advancemeit,  as  the 
era  of  education.  ( 

This  college  Is  proof  of  that.  Thefheadllnes 
may  seldom  tell  the  story — but  ilstory  Is 
going  to  tell  It.  It  Is  not  going  I  □  deal  at 
length  or  too  generously  with  tho<  9  of  little 
faith. 

These  years,  like  that  earlier  age  if  growth. 
are  noisy  today  with  the  sound  (  f  contro- 
versy. But  that  must  never  discourage  us — 
any  more  than  It  daunted  our  da*  Idles  who 
settled  here  yesterday  and  built  a  t  ew  world, 
a  Kllleen.  out  of  this  wilderness. 

So  we  come  here  today  to  ded  cate  this 
college — to  dedicate  it  forever  to  t  le  service 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  progress  a  America. 

We  have  now  Just  begrun  to  flght  We  have 
Just  begun  to  build.  We  are  not;  going  to 
build  as  fast  as  some  would  like,  But  we  are 
not  going  to  retreat. 

With  God's  help  and  with  your  support, 
America  Is  going  to  move  forward  to  edu- 
cate, to  bring  peace  to  the  worW.  to  keep 
aggression  from  enslaving  us.  ^  educate 
our  children,  to  make  our  bodies  healthier, 
to  give  us  clean  air  to  breathe,  pure  water 
to  drink,  wholesome  meat  to  eat,  and  all  of 
those  things  that  make  for  greatness — a 
great  people  In  a  great  society,  |n  a  great 
world.  4 

Thank  you. 


I 


REPORT  ON  90TH  CONGRESS,  FIRST 
SESSION 

Mr.  HALIj.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sch.hdeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  each  legislative  ye<ir  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  make  a  report  on 
ray  impressions  for  the  constituents  in 
the  First  EHstrlct.  I  would  like  fo  Include 
the  report  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  compiling  data  on  the  thoughts 
of  various  Members  as  we  coBie  to  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  $Oth  Con- 
gress. It  follows : 

Report  on  90th  Congress,  PniaH'  Session 

LATE     LEGISLATIVE     ACTION ^i967 

As  this  report  la  being  written,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  are  locked 
in  sincere  and  serious  struggle  over  the  size 
of  the  appropriations  which  will  be  used  to 
fund  our  government's  expenditures  until 
next  July  1. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  centered  on  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which  ad- 
mitUsters  the  so-called  "poverty  program." 
The  House  had  serious  reservation*  about  an- 
other huge  expenditure  for  some  of  the  pov- 
erty programs  which  have  been  aoundcrtng 
and  sputtering  the  past  few  years,  and  finally 
passed  a  bill  which  would  have  extended  the 
program  for  only  one  more  year,  but  which 
would  still  grant  Sargent  Shriver  and  his 
high  paid  assistants  over  S1.8  biWon  dollars 
to  further  try  to  buy  our  way  out  of  slums 
and  unempl03mnent  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  life  of  the  program 
by  2  years  at  a  coet  to  the  taxpayers  of  $2.2 
billion  dollars  per  year. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  pass  similar  bills  but  with  differ- 


ent amounta  of  money  authorized  to  be  spent 
or  for  a  dlflferent  number  of  years,  appointed 
members  of  each  group  meet  in  conference  to 
try  to  hammer  out  a  compromise  which  then 
must  be  approved  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  after  a  debate  on  the  proposed 
changes. 

In  the  case  of  the  bill  which  authorized  the 
OEO,  a  compromise  was  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  which  called  for  a  two 
year  program  spending  $1.98  billion  this  year 
and  $2.18  billion  the  following.  Republicans 
who  sat  In  conference  felt  that  this  was  ac- 
tually no  compromise,  but  rather  a  cave-in 
to  the  Senate  and  they  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  Democrats. 

A  bitter  flght  ensued  before  final  action 
waa  taken,  the  bill  was  finally  passed  into 
law  over  my  strong  objection.  When  it  costs 
as  much  for  a  one  year  course  of  Job  train- 
ing for  some  of  the  young  men  and  women 
participating  In  one  phase  of  the  program  as 
it  costs  to  send  a  student  through  four  years 
of  college,  I  don't  go  along  with  this  unnec- 
essary expenditure. 

/  am  strongly  in  favor  of  State  controlled/ 
Federally  assisted  apprenticeship  programs 
which  are  operated  with  the  support  and 
guidance  of  the  labor  unions,  management, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  as  opposed  to 
the  hit-and-miss  approach  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  utter  waste  of  money  to  run  a  program  in 
competition  with  the  established  apprentice- 
ship programs  which  train  men  in  a  local 
area  for  specific  Jobs. 

The  postal  pay  raise  and  postal  rate  in- 
crease is  now  law.  I  rather  reluctantly  voted 
for  the  conference  report  which  will  place 
an  added  burden  on  the  first  class  mall  user. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Administration 
chose  to  put  the  much  needed  pay  raise  for 
postal  workers  In  the  same  bill  with  the  rate 
increase,  as  the  combination  became  a  black- 
jack for  the  President  to  push  through  one 
good  program  along  with  one  without  fiscal 
Justification. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  which 
were  finally  approved  in  late  December  will 
help  out  at  least  on  a  short  term  basis.  How- 
evef,  I  do  not  believe  the  extra  money  which 
will  now  go  to  retirees  on  a  fixed  income  will 
be  sufficient,  as  inflation  is  Increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Older  citizens  who  paid  in  sound 
dollars  toward  their  retirement  are  being 
paid  off  In  watered  down  money  not  worth 
more  than  half  of  what  was  withheld  from 
their  checks  during  their  more  productive 
years.  /  am  convinced  that  additional  changes 
Will  be  brought  up  for  a  vote  during  the  next 
legislative  session  in  1968. 

MT    LEGISLATIVE    EFFORTS    IN     1067 

My  own  legislative  efforts  Include  the  In- 
troduction of  44  bills,  many  of  which  were 
the  direct  result  of  consultations  with  and 
requests  from  the  residents  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict. 

Eight  of  the  measures  sought  to  alleviate 
the  tax  burden  Imposed  on  our  people.  One 
sought  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  tax  deduction  for  educational  ex- 
penses of  our  teachers;  another  to  provide 
Income  tax  credit  for  tuition  expenses  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning;  another  allow- 
ing tax  credit  to  employers  for  the  cost  of 
Job  training. 

I  placed  considerable  pressure  on  my  col- 
leagues for  legislation  to  Increase  personal 
income  tax  exemptions.  In  two  stages,  total- 
ing $1,000  Instead  of  the  present  $600  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  that  this 
legislation,  which  I  Introduced  and  which  la 
obtaining  Increasing  support,  will  be  enacted. 

I  sought  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  to 
remove  the  limitations  on  medical  deduc- 
tion on  Federal  Income  tax  returns;  expenses 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work;  tax 
exemption  for  Industrial  development  bonds; 
and  tax  relief  for  one  of  the  major  industries 
in  the  District.  American  Motors. 


Among  the  other  legislative  efforts  on  m; 
part  was  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish dairy  Import  regulations;  a  resolution 
for  self-determination  of  captive  peoples;  a 
revision  of  eligibility  requirements  for  burial 
In  Arlington  Cemetery;  an  additional  meas- 
ure to  amend  the  import  controls  for  agricul- 
ture products;  anti-riot  legislation,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  establishment  of  a  World  Pood 
Study  Commission;  Internal  Security  Act 
amendments;  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress the  extent  and  Impact  of  East-West 
trade;  and  a  bill  which  would  have  limited 
the  Importation  of  mink  to  40%  of  domestic 
production. 

I  Introduced  legislation  as  well  to  Improve 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  by  permit- 
ting more  latitude  In  the  planning  and  con- 
struction at  the  State  level;  plus  a  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 
pact; and  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
which  would  keep  the  Coast  Guard  Station 
at  Racine  at  full  strength  in  order  to  pro- 
vide maximum  protection  for  small  boats  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

GOAL    FOR     IBSS 

My  main  effort  in  1968  will  still  be  directed 
toward  a  decrease  In  non-essential  spending 
which  Is  a  major  cause  of  the  Inflation  which 
is  pulling  at  us  dally  like  a  giant  whirlpool. 
I  will  continue  to  stress  the  fact  that  our 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  day  cannot 
be  a  constant  dole  of  additional  dollars  a^ 
the  solution.  The  only  answers  offered  by  the 
Administration  during  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  to  pour  out  huge  sums  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  the  only  results  we  have  witnessed 
have  been  increases  in  crime.  Increases  in 
riots,  and  no  dent  in  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployment problem.  This  trend  must  be 
halted,  and  I  shall  work  toward  that  end 
in   1968. 

LEGISLATION    PUSHKD    ASIDE 

Moat  of  US  are  aware  of  the  legislation 
which  was  passed  during  this,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, we  forget  what  the  major  legislative 
goals  were  at  the  time  the  Congress  assem- 
bled for  the  year. 

In  1967.  after  a  full  public  and  Congres- 
sional disclosure  of  the  antics  and  affairs  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  one  item  of  busi- 
ness InBlsted  on  by  the  leadership  In  the 
Congress  was  a  reform  law  which  would  elim- 
inate any  such  abuses  of  the  public  tru-st 
such  as  those  brought  out  during  the  Powell 
debate.  Although  testimony  waa  taken  by  a 
committee  In  order  to  recommend  the  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  law.  absolutely  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Congress  Itself  to  keep 
Its  house  In  order. 

The  Administration  did  a  great  deal  of 
talking  about  possible  changes  In  the  Na- 
tion's campaign  laws  during  the  first  few 
months  of  1967.  It  now  seems  apparent  that 
we  will  move  Into  the  Presidential  primaries 
and  probably  into  the  general  election  with- 
out action  In  this  particular  field — despite 
the  pleas  of  many  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

After  the  1960  general  election  for  the 
Presidency  was  decided  by  a  scant  118.550 
votes  out  of  68.335.642  cast  for  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Richard  Nixon,  there  was  a  great 
hue  and  cry  calling  for  changes  in  the  elec- 
toral college  which  would  make  certain  that 
no  man  ever  could  be  elected  to  our  Nation's 
highest  office  with  fewer  votes  than  the  loser. 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  to  update  the  electoral  college 
either  through  provision  for  a  direct  election 
or  through  revision  of  the  system  to  allow 
the  use  of  Congressional  District  totals  to  de- 
termine the  winner  as  proposed  by  students 
of  the  election  laws  such  as  Senator  Karl 
Mundt  of  South  Dakota. 

PROMISKS    IGNOBKD 

If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  tiiat  this  nation 
la    in   real    financial   straits    and   facing   Its 
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largest  deficit  In  history,  this  line  would  al- 
most be  himiorous : 

"Our  goal  is  a  balanced  budget  in  a  bal- 
anced economy.". 

Those  words  are  quoted  exactly  as  they  ap- 
pear on  page  18  of  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1964.  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son and  his  Democrat  running  mates  stood 
together  on  this  statement  in  1964.  and  I  as- 
Bume  will  attempt  to  Justify  this  year's  $30 
billion  dollar  plus  deficit  as  just  a  minor 
booitkeepmg  error. 

On  page  12  of  the  same  document,  under 
the  title  -The  Leadership  We  Offer",  Is  this 
statement: 

"One  rash  act,  one  thoughtless  decision, 
one  unchecked  reaction— and  cities  could 
become  smouldering  ruins  and  farms  parched 
wasteland.". 

Well.  L.  B.  J.  and  company  were  elected, 
and  while  our  farms  are  not  exactly  parched 
wastelands  thanks  to  our  dedicated  farmers, 
the  fact  remains  that  farmers  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  many  of  our  cities  have  certainly 
been  left  in  smouldering  ruins — not  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations,  but  through  open 
revolt  by  segments  of  our  own  citizens.  It  Is 
granted  that  these  citizens  were  agitated  be- 
cause of  unkept  promises  and  were  enraged 
by  the  lack  of  performance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  a  hand  In  writing  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1964. 

Each  year  since  1946  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  express  in  verse  to  thofie  I  served 
through  the  year,  the  meaning  and  need  of 
Christmas  In  our  Uves.  Each  year  I  have 
drawn  from  personal  experience  and  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  the  theme  for  my 
verse. 

We  are  still  In  Vietnam.  For  many  there 
will  be  a  place  vacant  in  the  family  circle. 
We  are  torn  apart  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
hope,  we  cry  for  peace  but  we  know  there  Is 
no  peace.  Perhaps  our  failure  l.-?  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  looking  to  others  or  to  gov- 
ernment Instead  of  looking  to  ourselves  for 
solutions  to  our  problems.  It  Is  in  this  frame- 
work of  thought  that  I  penned  these  words: 

Christmas  Is  full  of  God's  message  of  "Love"; 
Pull  of  "Hope"  for  all  in  despair; 
Pull  of  God's  "Peace"  to  men  of  good  wUl; 
It's  the  story  of  God  who  cares. 

Yes,  there  Is  much  Love  In  Christmas, 
Much  Hope  and  Peace,  'tis  true; 
But  If  Christ  Is  to  calm  our  troubled  world. 
It  sort  of  depends  on  you! 

If  the  Prince  of  Peace,  born  this  day. 
Is  to  turn  men  from  their  strife; 
The  Song  of  Christmas — the  Message  of  Love 
Must  be  sung  each  day  with  your  life! 

— H    C.  S.   1967. 

Ruth  and  I  will  be  remembering  you  In  our 
prayers  during  this  season.  May  you  have  a 
blessed  Christmas  If  we  not  only  recognize 
but  retain  the  Spirit  of  ChrUtmas  we  win 
have  a  challenging  and  satisfying  New  Tear. 


GOLD  PURCHASING  SLOWS  IN  LON- 
DON AFTER  FRENZY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  HannaI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
my  remarks  yesterday  and  last  Thursday 
on  the  gold  crisis  I  was  pleased  to  see  in 
today's  Wall  Street  .Journal  a  report  out- 
lining the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
stem  the  speculation  frenzy.  As  indicated 


In  my  previous  remarks  I  believe  every 
constructive  step  must  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate the  wholesale  speculation  that  ex- 
ploded after  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article: 
Gold   Purchasing   Slows   in   London    After 

Frenzy  :    Intoemation    Circtilatks    About 

Agreements  Reached  bt  Seven  Gold-Pool 

Member       Nations — Speculation       Curbs 

Outlined 

Gold  trading  In  London  simmered  down 
from  Its  former  hectic  pace  as  more  Infor- 
mation filtered  out  about  measures  to  curb 
gold  speculation  agreed  to  by  the  seven  na- 
tions making  up  the  international  gold  pool. 

The  measures  were  first  adopted  at  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  gold  pool  mem- 
bers at  Frankfurt  on  Nov.  26  in  the  wake  of 
a  massive  speculative  attack  on  gold  that 
followed  BrlUln's  Nov.  18  devaluation  of  the 
pound.  But  the  measures  didn't  become 
known  generally  until  after  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  financial  officials  of  the 
U.S.  and  European  countries  ended  earlier 
this  week  at  Basel.  Switzerland. 

According  to  authoritative  but  as  yet  un- 
official reports,  gold-pool  members  agreed  to: 

B.ir   purchases    of    gold    on    "margin,"    or 

credit.  ,  ^ 

Ban    purchases   of   the   metal   for    future 

delivery. 

Take  steps  that  will  force  central  govern- 
ment banks  and  private  banks  to  channel 
any  orders  directly  to  the  gold  markets, 
mainly  London.  Previously  such  buyers  could 
place  their  orders  through  other  banks,  prin- 
cipally Swiss  commercial  banks,  which  would 
make  the  purchases  as  agents,  thereby  shield- 
ing the  identities  of  the  buyers  from  other 
market  principals.  Foreign  central  banks  that 
don't  choose  to  trade  In  London  continue  to 
have  the  alternate  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Treasury  stands  ready 
to  buy  or  sell  the  metal  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce  In  authorized  transactions. 

Coordinate  their  efforts  in  foreign-ex- 
change dealings  to  prevent  wide  price  dif- 
ferentials In  a  currency's  forward,  or  future, 
foreign-exchange  markets,  with  the  idea  of 
maintaining  confidence  in  those  currencies. 
Monetary  specialists  note  that  speculative 
buying  of  gold  often  results  from  a  lessening 
of  confidence  In  a  currency's  future  value 
and  that  this  loss  of  faith  Is  frequently 
sparked  by.  and  reflected  In.  wide  disparities 
In  the  market's  assessments  of  what  the  cur- 
rency will  be  worth  In  terms  of  other  cur- 
rencies at  future  dates. 

LE    MONDE    REPORT 

In  addition,  an  understanding  is  said  to 
have  come  out  of  the  Basel  meeting  that 
gold  dealers,  in  the  pool-member  countries, 
meaning  essentially  those  that  make  up  the 
London  bullion  market,  won't  execute  orders 
Whose  size  Is  abnormally  large  or  whose 
source  Is  unusual. 

In  a  communique  following  the  Frankfurt 
meeting,  the  seven  countries  pledged  all 
necessary  resources  to  keep  the  price  of  gold 
unchanged  at  $35  an  ounce.  The  statement 
also  said  that  countries  "took  decisions  on 
specific  measures  to  insure  by  coordinated 
action  orderly  conditions  in  exchange  markets 
and  to  support  the  present  pattern  of  ex- 
change  rates'   based   on   the    $35-an-ounce 

price. 

The  countries  comprising  the  gold  pool  are 
the  U.S.,  Britain.  West  Germany.  Italy. 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium, 
France,  which  stopped  contributing  to  the 
pool  last  June,  was  at  neither  the  Frankfurt 
nor  Basel  meetings. 

It  was  expected  that  the  agreed-upon  meas- 
ure-; would  be  implemented  in  the  pool 
countries  mainly  through  programs  of  moral 
suasion  conducted  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments.   Both    the   U.S.    and    Britain    ex- 


pUcltly  bar  residents  from  owning  gold;  trad- 
ing In  the  metal  in  the  other  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  generally  permitted. 

For  about  two  weeks  a^ter  tlie  rrankfurt 
accord,  the  pool-member  countries  main- 
tained a  tight  Ud  on  just  what  those  "speciflc 
measures"  were.  They  became  known  after 
the  Basel  session  as  news  media  pressed  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  a  report  pub- 
Ushed  late  last  week  In  the  Parts  Le  Monde: 
the  French  newspaper  in  recent  week.-  haf 
been  first  to  print  stories  on  gold  and  mone- 
tary developments.  Its  reports  are  said  to 
have  been  leaked  to  It  by  the  de  Oaulle  gov- 
ernment In  Its  purported  campaign  to  under- 
mine the  present  gold-exchange  International 
monetary  system. 

Le  Monde  had  reported  that  the  U.S.  was 
asking  other  key  Industrial  nations  to  pool 
some  of  their  gold  with  the  U.S.  stock  or  to 
agree  to  accept  gold  certificates  Instead  of  In- 
sisting, as  they  can  under  present  rules,  on 
being  supplied  the  metal  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
at  the  $35-an-ounce  price. 

DENIAL  BT  n.S.  DELEGATE 

The  ranking  U.S.  representative  at  the  lat- 
est Basel  session,  Frederick  L.  Demlng,  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Afl'alrs,  has  denied 
that  this  was  his  purpose  in  attending.  The 
Treasury  will  say  only  that  the  meeting  led 
to  "closer  cooperation"  but  won't  say  what 
additional  matters  were  agreed,  If  any.  to 
curb  gold  speculators. 

From  other  sources,  however,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Basel  conferees,  gathered  there 
for  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements,  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  a  multilayered  gold  mar- 
ket aimed  at  further  squelching  speculative 
buving. 

By  such  an  approach,  two  separate  markets 
would  be  recognized:  One  lor  buying  and 
selUng  the  metal  for  official  monetary  pxir- 
poses,  and  the  other  for  licensed  Industrial 
uses.  Speculative  trading  thus  would  be 
pushed  Into  still  other  markets  that  aren't 
supported  by  the  gold  pool.  One  such  market 
presimiably  would  be  the  one  in  Paris, 

Thus,  it's  argued,  speculative  trading  would 
be  identified  and  isolated;  gold-pool  members 
would  be  obliged  to  continue  to  support  only 
the  recognized  markets.  The  idea  Is  that  any 
sharp  runup  In  price  on  the  speculative  mar- 
ket then  would  have  no  Impact  on  the  gold 
reserves  of  pool-member  countries  and  hence 
shouldn't  shake  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  major  gold-holding  nations  to  sustain  the 
present  international  monetary  system. 

In  London,  yesterday,  gold  sales  slipped  to 
about  lOTc  of  their  level  Tuesday,  when  vol- 
ume totaled  the  equivalent  of  about  $35 
million,  dealers  said.  Demand  climbed  in 
Paris,  but  declined  In  Frankfurt.  Zurich  and 
in  certain  other  centers. 

In  Paris,  gold  sales  yesterday  rose  to  the 
equivalent  of  $12,210,000  from  $9,780,000 
Tuesday  and  neared  the  record  $12,760,000 
on  Nov,  27. 

The  London  spot-delivery  price  range  yes- 
terday was  $35,1914  to  $35.21M!.  unchanged 
from  Tuesday.  At  their  official  dally  fijcing 
yesterday  morning.  London  dealers  set  the 
dollar  price  at  $35.1975.  up  Vs  cent  from 
Tuesday.  Demand  for  gold  was  fully  met. 
the  dealers  said. 


THE  BURDENS  OF  BIGNESS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  interest- 
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ing  and  enlightening  editorial  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  is 
a  provocative  piece  of  social  commentary 
on  the  characteristics  of  big  business.  Its 
references  to  the  backbiting  and  bu- 
reaucracy of  big  business  provides  a  re- 
vealing repetition  of  the  charges  we  so 
often  hear  pronounced  against  big  gov- 
errunent.  Could  it  be  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  men  not  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion— be  it  public  or  private — that  ac- 
counts for  this  uncommon  similarity  be- 
tween the  accusations  leveled  at  big 
business  and  those  directed  at  big  gov- 
ernment? I 

The  article  follows:  I 

A  Comment  on  a  Business  Dropout 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  appears  one  young 
man's  unflattering  view  of  corporate  life. 
We  print  It  not  because  we  think  It  particu- 
larly objective  or  balanced — although  cer- 
tainly there  Is  much  truth  In  It — but  because 
It  reflects  the  opinion  of  many  others,  and 
this  Is  a  problem  that  business  has  become 
acutely  and  worriedly  aware  of. 

Since  Mr.  Crossland's  attitude  Is  prevalent 
among  young  people,  managements  must 
somehow  seek  to  counter  It,  and  to  some 
extent  they  are  doing  so.  At  th?  same  time 
we  suggest  that  the  scornful  young  people 
could  engage  In  somewhat  deeper  thinking 
on  the  question  of  a  business  career. 

Granting  the  probably  excessive  bureauc- 
racy of  big  business,  It  Is  only  ialr  to  note 
that  few  human  Institutions  are  free  of  It. 
Public  service  Is  notoriously  pli^ued  with 
bureaucracy  and  makework.  Even  the  grovea 
of  Academe,  to  which  this  youn^  man  has 
fled,  are  full  of  backbiting,  Inflgfttlng,  Jeal- 
ousy, red  tape  and  other  Ills  that  some  asso- 
ciate with  the  executive  suite.         : 

When  the  Indictment  extends  fr«m  limited 
experience  In  a  couple  of  compares  to  the 
capitalist  system  as  a  whole.  It  Is  ioo  sweep- 
Ing  by  far.  Capitalism,  says  Mr.  iCrossland, 
"means  the  capitalists  run  the  coubtry,"  and 
he  caricatures  executives  as  grlmli  conform- 
ists types  Interested  only  In  thelrjown  pay- 
checks and  the  company's  shale  of  the 
market.  ; 

Left  out  of  the  picture  Is  the  feallzatlon 
that  business  can  provide  Intelle^ 
lenges  and  a  sense  of  accompUs: 
one   thing,   these   men   are   servl 
social  goals  in  the  most  tanglbl 
business  prosperity  they  create  an 
makes  possible  the  education  explosion,  the 
advances   In   health   and   Just   ab^ut   every- 
thing else.  Including  the  taxes  t 
government. 

That  Is  one  kind  of  social  res 
In  addition,  managements  are  1 
getting  Into  direct  social  actlvlt 
like  pollution  and  slum  rehabllltailon.  Such 
endeavors  do  not  deserve  to  be  duinlssed,  as 
Mr.  Crossland  does  without  evmence,  as 
"corporate    camouflage."  j 

To  paraphrase  Churchill  on  c^mocracy, 
American  business  may  be  a  terrll#e  system, 
except  that  no  other  provides  bettat  for  more 
people — a  consideration  the  youngjr  genera- 
tion seems  in  danger  of  forgetting  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Crossland's  article  will  indicate  to 
managements.  If  they  don't  alrefidy  know, 
something  of  what  they  are  up  agitlnst. 
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PRESIDENT  CHALLENGES  BUSINESS 
COL'NCIL  TO  MAINTAIN  AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC  MIRACLE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna}  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  made  a  dynamic,  challenging 
speech  to  the  Nation's  business  leaders 
yesterday  at  the  business  council. 

Rather  than  resting  on  the  laurels  of 
our  unprecedented  82  months  of  sus- 
tained prosperity — the  "American  eco- 
nomic miracle" — the  President  met  head 
on  the  challenges  which  threaten  that 
prosperity. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  health  of  our 
economy  and  the  soundness  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  the  President  pledged  the 
Government's  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
reserves  behind  our  dollar,  secure  a 
healthy  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  maintain  fiscal  prudence  and 
integrity  in  Government  programs. 

But  in  these  trying  times  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  assistance  of  business 
to  secure  a  prosperous  tomorrow.  As  the 
President  told  the  council : 

It  Is  your  economy — your  Jobs  and  profits 
we  need  to  protect.  It  Is  your  dollar  whose 
strength  we  must  maintain. 

The  President  thus  challenged  the  Na- 
tion's businessmen  to  expand  their  ex- 
ports, "refrain  from  avoidable  price  In- 
creases," and  carefully  watch  their  dollar 
outflow  abroad — all  voluntarily. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  healthy  economy 
Is  the  responsibility  of  everyone,  assert- 
ing that  voluntary  restraint  now  will 
avoid  involuntary  controls  later. 

I  certainly  endorse  the  President's 
statement  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
business,  labor,  and  Government  will  be 
needed  to  continue  the  American  eco- 
nomic miracle.  This  was  the  President's 
message — this  was  his  challenge — to  the 
business  council. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  President's 
cogent  remarks  to  the  business  council: 

Remarks  op  the  President  at  the  Business 
CouNcn, 

If  we  wanted  to  celebrate  the  triumphs 
of  our  economy  tonight,  we  would  have 
cause   enough. 

We  are  now  In  the  82nd  month  of  the 
American  economic  miracle.  This  sustained 
prosperity  Is  unparalleled  In  our  history. 

But  It  Is  not  celebration  which  summons 
us. 

We  are  here,  rather,  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger — to  assess  some  of  the 
challenges  that  now  threaten  our  prosper- 
ity. 

international  monetary  problems 

America's  role  In  world  trade  and  finance 
Is  crucial  to  our  prosperity  and  that  of  all 
free  nations. 

World  trade  has  quadrupled  since  World 
War  II.  We  have  helped  to  create  that  trade 
and  we  have  shared  fully  In  Its  benefits. 

In  the  world  network  of  trade,  America's 
role  Is  doubly  Important.  Our  dollar  stands 
at  Its  center — the  medium  of  exchange  for 
most    International    transactions. 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound — with  the  tremors  of  uncertainty  It 
stirred — makes  It  even  more  Imperative  that 
we  maintain  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

In  the  wake  of  devaluation,  we  witnessed 
a  remarkable  display  of  international  finan- 
cial cooperation.  A  speculative  attack  on  the 
system  was  decisively  repelled. 

It  was  repelled  because  we  stood  firmly 
behind  our  pledge — which  I  reaffirm  today — 
to  convert  the  dollar  to  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

It   was  repelled  because  the  leading  gov- 


ernments of  the  western  world  Joined  with 
us  In  that  successful  defense,  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  In  reserves. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  this  victory.  We 
must  look  ahead.  As  world  trade  expands,  so 
must  the  liquidity  required  to  finance  it. 
That  liquidity  need  not  rest  on  the  uncer- 
tainties of  gold  production,  consumption  and 
speculation.  Nor  can  Its  supply  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  one  country. 

So.  even  as  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  keep 
our  dollar  strong — and  every  ounce  of  our 
gold  stock  stands  behind  that  pledge— we 
must  look  beyond  gold. 

We  will  press  the  case  for  other  reserves 
which  can  strengthen  the  International 
monetary  system  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  Joined  with  other  nations  In  this 
venture. 

Already  we  have  laid  out  a  blueprint.  The 
agreement  reached  at  the  International 
Monetary  F^ind  meeting  In  Rio  Is  a  first  Im- 
portant step.  It  points  the  way  to  the  crea- 
tion of  supplementary  reserves  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  participating 
nations. 

balance  of  payments 

A  healthy  balance  of  payments  is  essential 
to  a  sound  dollar. 

After  a  decade  of  deficits,  our  balance  of 
pajmients  problem  still  challenges  the  beat 
efforts  of  government  and  business. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  some  very 
real  progress.  But  we  find  some  of  that  prog- 
ress Offset  by  the  cost  of  our  defense  ef- 
forts in  Southeast  Asia,  and  by  events  sur- 
rounding the  devaluation  of  the  pound. 

This  calls  for  special  effort — by  both  gov- 
ernment and  business — to  press  even  harder 
for  progress. 

Our  Investments  In  defense  and  foreign 
aid  are  vital  to  the  security  of  every  Ameri- 
can. But,  for  our  part  In  government,  we 
are  reducing  to  the  barest  minimum  the 
drain  of  these  essential  activities  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Business,  too,  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  the  voluntary  balance  of  payments  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  cooperative  effort  with  govern- 
ment. Many  firms  have  helped  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  They  have  borrowed  funds  overseas 
to  finance  foreign  Investments  rather  than 
borrow  here  and  export  our  dollars  abroad. 
Others  have  chosen  to  defer  or  scale  down 
their  Investments. 

We  ask  for  even  greater  voluntAry  co- 
operation In   1968. 

Before  your  dollars  flow  abroad  to  another 
industrial  nation,  ask  yourself:  Is  this  for  an 
essential  project?  If  It  is,  why  can't  you  fi- 
nance It  overseas? 

I  know  that  borrowing  overseas  may  cost 
an  extra  point  or  so  In  Interest.  But  It  Is  a 
necessary  Investment.  It  will  strengthen  the 
economy  In  which  we  all  have  a  share. 

kxpandino  our  exports 

The  best  way  to  strengthen  our  balance  of 
payments  is  to  expand  our  exports. 

We  used  to  talk  of  the  world  market  In 
terms  of  billions  of  dollars — and  more  re- 
cently hundreds  of  billions.  Now  the  econo- 
mists tell  us  those  measures  no  longer  suf- 
fice. 

The  size  of  the  economy  outside  the  United 
States  today  exceeds  $1  trillion. 

American  business  has  only  begun  to  fight 
for  this  market. 

I  hope  you  will  take  this  message  back  to 
the  board  rooms  of  America:  Get  going  on 
exports. 

We  in  government  have  helped  you  to  pro- 
mote and  finance  your  sales  to  other  markets 
abroad.  We  hope  to  do  even  more  in  the 
future. 

But  I  ask  business  to  remember  this:  Trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street.  Trade  must  be  a 
fair  and  competitive  race. 

You  cannot  win  this  race  confined  by  the 
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quotas  or  high  tariff  walls  the  protectionists 
demand.  Those  walls  have  always  been  bar- 
riers to  profits.  You  will  win  the  race  with 
time- tested  American  business  methods — effi- 
ciency, better  producU,  lower  cosU  and 
prices. 

Even  though  we  know  that  a  key  to  balance 
of  payments  is  to  export  more,  we  also  know 

this: 

If  our  prices  rise  faster  than  those  of  oiu- 
overseas  competitors,  our  exports  will  suflTer 
and  our  imports  will  grow. 

A  growing  export  surplus  demands  that 
we  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  price  sUbil- 
Ity  than  our  competitors.  We  have  done  that 
over  the  past  seven  years. 

THE  RESPONSIBILrrT  OF  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

The  challenge  to  business  and  labor  Is  no 
less  compelling  than  the  challenge  to  gov- 
ernment. 

We  know  that  wage  and  price  changes  are 
inevitable — and  desirable — In  a  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But  those  changes  must  be  restrained  by 
a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  national 
Interest  In  maintaining  a  stable  level  of 
over-all  prices. 

If  strong  labor  unions  Insist  on  a  wage  rise 
twice  the  nationwide  increase  in  output  per 
man-hour — even  where  there  Is  no  real  la- 
bor shortage — we  are  bound  to  have  rising 
prices. 

If  members  of  an  Industry  attempt  to  raise 
prices  and  profit  margins — even  when  they 
clearly  have  excess  capacity— we  are  bound 
to  have  rising  prices. 

Nobody  benefits  from  a  wage-price  spiral. 
Labor  knows  that  It  does  not.  You  know  that 
business  does  not.  And  svirely  the  American 
people  do  not. 

Yet  business  says  It  Is  labor's  responsl- 
bUity  to  break  the  spiral,  and  labor  says  It 
Is  yours. 

I  say  It  is  everyone's  responsibility. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Government,  of 
labor,  and  of  business. 

I  intend  to  urge  labor  to  restrain  Its  de- 
mands for  excessive  wage  Increases. 

I  am  urging  business  tonight  to  refrain 
from  avoidable  price  Increases,  and  to  In- 
tensify Its  competitive  efforts. 

To  both  I  say:  It  Is  your  economy— your 
Jobs  and  profits  we  need  to  protect.  It  Is  your 
dollftr  whose  strength  we  must  maintain. 

For  the  first  time.  America  Is  fighting  for 
freedom  abroad  without  resorting  to  wage 
gmd  price  controls  at  home. 

Voluntary  restraint  has  made  Involuntary 
curbs  unnecessary. 

This  Is  the  way  It  should  t>e  done. 

This  Is  the  way  It  can  be  done — If  business 
and  labor  meet  their  responslbUltles. 


THE     WOODLAND      HILLS.      C.\LIF., 

ADULT  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

CENTER 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Corm.^nI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  announce  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  that  the 
Adult  Occupational  Training  Center  of 
Woodland  Hills,  in  my  district,  has  been 
judged  the  Nation's  be.st  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Federal  agencies.  The 
man  largely  re.six)nslble  for  the  success 
and  quality  of  the  center.  Dr  Calvin 
Dellefleld,  is  leaving  soon  to  help  estab- 
lish a  similar  center  in  Washington,  D.C. 


I  have  known  and  worked  with  Dr. 
Dellefleld  for  several  years  and  have 
found  him  to  be  an  administrator  of  rare 
imagination,  sensitivity,  and  capability. 
I  am  indeed  pleased  that  the  residents  of 
our  Nations  Capital  will  soon  benefit 
from  his  able  administration. 

Dr.  Dellefield  was  offered  the  Wash- 
ington administrative  dean  position  6 
weeks  ago  by  Dr.  Cleveland  Dennard, 
president  of  the  new  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute.  He  will  be  leaving  about 
January  1,  on  a  leave  of  absence,  to  be- 
gin establishing  a  curriculum  for  the 
Washington  Institute.  The  school  will 
be  temporarily  housed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  Building.  One  thousand  stu- 
dents are  expected  when  the  school 
opens  next  fall.  The  school  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  area,  and  will  re- 
ceive financing  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  do  some  of  the  other  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  describe  the  aims  of  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute,  Dr.  Dellefleld 
said: 

We  will  be  attempting  to  duplicate  as 
nearly  as  possible,  considering  the  labor  mar- 
ket needs  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
short-term  Job  training  program  we  have 
established  here  at  the  AOTC.  We  plan  day 
and  night  and  even  Saturday  classes. 

The  Adult  Occupational  Training  Cen- 
ter, which  Dr.  Dellefield  will  be  leaving 
for'  a  complete  school  year,  under  leave 
of  absence  granted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education,  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  largest  west  of  Denver.  Dr 
Dellefield,  as  principal  of  AOTC,  has  had 
the  responsibility  of  its  current  enroll- 
ment   of    4,900    students    in    some    177 

There  have  been  more  than  30.000  stu- 
dents completing  the  courses  at  AOTC 
during  the  past  2V2  years,  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  term  which  ends  in 
January.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of 
177  teachers  who  come  from  business 
and  industry  as  specialists  and  are  in- 
structing occupations  which  are  in 
demand. 

Dr.  Dellefleld,  who  resides  at  4623 
White  Oak.  Encino.  Calif.,  is  a  Califor- 
nia State  certified  psychologist.  His  pre- 
vious experience  has  been  as  a  personnel 
consultant  to  such  leading  industrial 
firms  as  Litton  and  North  American  Avi- 
ation. He  has  been  a  personnel  analyst 
for  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  and  the  City 
Housing  Authority  and  other  Los  Angeles 
Countv  agencies. 

Dr.  Dellefield  obtained  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Arizona  State  University,  and  his 
MA.  in  guidance  from  Northwestern 
University,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  education 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  He  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  UCLA,  and  Cali- 
fornia State  College,  at  Los  Anpeles 

For  his  outstanding  work  as  principal 
and  administrator  of  the  Adult  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center  of  Woodland  Hills 
he  received,  earlier  this  year,  the  Com- 
munltv  Service  Award  of  tlie  Canoga 
Park  Civic  Association.  This  Is  just  one 
of  the  num'^rou.'=  awards  and  commenda- 
tions which  he  ha.=  been  clven  for  his  ex- 
cellent work  as  .^OTC  administrator  and 
hLs  many  civic  and  service  volunteer  ac- 
tivities. 


At  the  present  time  he  is  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  Fernando 
"Valley  Mental  Health  Association,  the 
"Valley  Welfare  Planning  Council,  the 
Valley  Youth  Foundation-Teen  Center 
and  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  "Valley. 

Dr.  Dellefield  is  a  member  of  American 
Psychologists  Association,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  Kappa  Delta  Phi,  the  adult 
educational  fraterriity. 

Washington  is  indeed  fortimate  Dr. 
Dellefield  will  soon  be  applying  his  fine 
abilities  in  administration  to  establish  a 
school  in  Washington  like  the  one  we  are 
so  proud  of  in  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 


US.  P.^R-nCIPATION  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  A  DU.A.L- PURPOSE 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  GENERATION 
AND  DESALTING  PLANT  IN  ISRAFL, 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Ccrm.^n]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrane'::)us  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  U.S.  assistance  to  help  Israel 
overcome  its  crucial  water  shortage  by 
aiding  them  in  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear desalination  plant.  This  plant  would 
produce  up  to  150  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  and  400,000  kilowatts  of  electricity 
daily. 

Since  1964.  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  assisted  the  Government  of 
Israel  in  a  study  to  determine  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  such  a  proiect.  This 
study  is  not  yet  completed,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  there  is  considerable  prom- 
ise and  a  clear  need  for  a  large-scale 
nuclear  desalting  plant  vr\  Israel  by  1975 
The  development  of  a  plant  capable  of 
producing  fresh  water  output  at  econom- 
icallv  useful  rates  will  require  loan  or 
grant  a.ssistance.  The  result  will  be  well 
worth  the  cost. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  authorizes 
U.S.  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
Israel  to  the  extent  necessan,-  to  bring 
water  costs  down  to  reasonable  levels. 
The  total  cost  to  the  United  States  would 
not  be  expected  to  exceed  $50  million 

This  project  would  be  of  enormous 
value  to  Israel's  economic  development, 
would  pro%-lde  valuable  technical  infor- 
mation for  future  desalination  proerams 
throughout  the  world,  and  would  be  tan- 
gible evidence  of  American  support  for 
Israel  in  the  aftermath  of  the  6-day  war. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 


LET  US  PASP  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
SAFE  STREETS  AND  CRIME  CON- 
TROL ACT 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  FMr.  HowarpI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
REroRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  i 

There  w;vs  no  objection,    t 

Mr.  HOW.\RD.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  yesterday  issued  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967 — 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  crime- 
fighting  measures  ever  to  be  proposed  by 
any  President. 

The  President's  sense  of  urgency  is  un- 
derstandable. Recently  released  FBI  re- 
ports showed  a  sharp  increase  In  crime 
across  the  counti-y.  And  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Govemraent  Is  willing  to  come  to 
the  direct  aid  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  it  is  hard  to  predict  how  high 
the  crime  rate  might  go. 

I  know  that  this  bill  Is  extremely 
worthwhile.  It  maintains  the  traditional 
concept  of  home  rule  and  local  law  en- 
forcement, while  at  the  same  time  it 
places  millions  of  dollars  In  Federal  funds 
in  the  hands  of  States  and  communities 
crime-fighting  potential. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  In 
the  past  2  years,  we  passed  a  number  of 
significant  crime  control  measures  which 
stressed  greater  cooperation  between 
local  agencies  and  State  governments — 
uniform  crime  reporting  and  a  police 
training  act.  These  meaaires  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  controUing  and 
preventing  crime  In  our  State. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  will  do 
the  same  for  the  Nation.  It  will  help  local 
police  forces  obtain  new  equipment, 
study  new  methods  of  control  and  mod- 
ernize the  police  apparatus,  among  other 
things. 

The  country  needs  this  crime  control 
measure  now.  The  country  needs  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  grants  which  would  be 
made  to  States,  communities  and  non- 
profit institutions  in  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat crime. 

The  Congress  has  a  high  responsibility 
to  pass  this  program:  to  pass  it  in  the 
manner  President  Johnson  proposed; 
and  to  come  to  the  people  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  deep-seated  need  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  is 
being  fulfilled.  ^ 
I 

THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  POUNDING 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WAR  VET- 
ERANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  fMrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935  the 
late  Msgr  Edward  J.  Higglns  called  to- 
gether a  group  of  veterans  to  perpetuate 
and  strengthen  the  ideals  of  our  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  in  turn  to  fight 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  United 
States.  Monslgnor  Hlggins  believed  that 
men  and  women  who  had  served  in  the 
U-S.  Armed  Forces  In  the  past  should 
continue  to  strive  for  the  preservation  of 


democreicy  in  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  founded  and 
chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Monsignor  Higglns  established  the  first 
post  in  Astoria,  N.Y. 

Tliirty-two  years  ago  Monsignor  Hig- 
glns, in  expressing  his  Ideas  at  the 
founding  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
said: 

It  Is  better  to  have  blsculta  than  bullets. 

However,  he  cautioned  people  not  to 
be  afraid  to  die  when  the  time  came  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  and  the  freedom  of 
the  American  people.  He  thusly  called 
upon  all  Catholic  war  veterans  to  orga- 
nize in  order  to  maintain  our  goals  of 
individual  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  is  an  or- 
ganization of  American  Catholic  men 
and  women  who  have  been  wartime 
members  of  any  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
or  Air  Force.  The  goals  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  stated  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  are  for  God;  for  country;  and  for 
home. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  have  al- 
ways been  active  and  loyal  supporters  of 
the  American  principles  on  which  our 
great  country  was  foimded  and  militant 
foes  of  communism  and  all  other  forms 
of  totalitarianism  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  an  Incretise  in  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  patriotism  by  the  enactment  of 
numerous  programs  relating  to  civic  re- 
sponsibility and  community  betterment. 
They  campaign  for  the  promotion  and 
the  circulation  of  decent  literature. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  spon.sor 
and  encourage  public  displays  of  alle- 
giance to  our  country  by  participating  in 
various  parades  and  public  ceremonies 
and  in  addition  they  are  continuously 
helping  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
by  organizing  programs  for  their  benefit. 
Members  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
as  participants  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  Volunteer  Service  pro- 
gram, volimteer  their  services  to  the  pa- 
tients in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals across  the  country. 

The  organization  expresses  the  Inter- 
est of  its  membership  by  fighting  for  ad- 
ditional veterans'  benefits  and  maintains 
liaison  with  service  officers  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  assist  the  vet- 
eran. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans,  recog- 
nized as  a  bona  fide  veterans'  organiza- 
tion by  the  VA.  are  certified  by  the  VA 
to  represent  the  claims  of  veterans  be- 
fore the  rating  boards. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  take  pride  in  all  our 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  stationed  here  and  around  the 
world,  but  let  us  never  forget  the  many 
who  are  no  longer  actively  associated 
with  the  service,  but  who  continue  to 
serve  their  country  through  rr>embership 
In  the  various  veterans'  organizations. 


WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  IN 
VIETNAM— AN  OFFICIAL  EXPLA- 
NATION 

Mr,  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  KluczynskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port carries  an  article  by  William  P 
Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  presentations  of  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam  and  of  the  consistency  of  our 
basic  policy  over  the  years  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bundy's  comments  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Why  the  Untted  States  Is  in  Vietnam— An 
OrnciAL   E.xplanation 

(Note. — Arguments  are  growing  sharper 
over  the  U.S.  role  In  the  Vietnam  war.  Po- 
Mtlcal  critics  of  President  Johnson  accus? 
him  of  shifting  policy  away  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  of  setting  broader,  more  en- 
tangling goals.  Who  Is  right  and  who  1« 
wrong?  Is  Washington  actually  on  a  new. 
though  unannounced,  tack?  In  the  follow- 
ing, written  for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
a  top  U.S.  diplomat  traces  the  history  o1 
Vietnam  policy  through  four  presidential 
Administrations. ) 

(By  William  P.  Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs) 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues,  some 
confusion  occasionally  arises  concerning  our 
objectives  and  the  relation  of  the  war  to  our 
national  interests.  It  is  even  alleged  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Government's  view  of 
the  objective  and  the  Btakes  Involved  has 
changed  In  recent  years,  or  that  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  In  itself  Is  leading  to  an 
expansion  of  our  alms. 

Such  suggestions  seem  to  me  totally  at 
variance  with  the  record.  Naturally,  each  Ad- 
mlnl.stratlon  Is  responsible  for  Its  own  ac- 
tions, and  none  should  Bay  or  Imply  how  an- 
other President  would  liave  acted  at  any 
given  time.  Yet.  as  one  who  served  In  a  career 
capacity  under  Presidents  Truman  and 
Elsenhower,  and  as  a  political  appointee 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  there  has  been  a  basic 
consistency  In  the  objectives  and  analysis  of 
all  four  Presidents  who  have  had  to  come  tc 
grips  with  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

Our  objective  Is  simple  and  unchanging 
President  Johnson  stated  It  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins on  April  7.  1965,  In  these  terms: 

"Our  objective  Is  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  at- 
tack. We  want  nothing  for  ourselves — only 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed 
to  guide  their  own  country  In  their  own 
way." 

In  a  word,  we  are  assisting  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  defend 
themselves  against  an  attempt  to  Impose  on 
them  by  force  a  Hanoi-dominated  govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  great  majority  o! 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  reject  such  a 
solution,  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple should  be  permitted  to  work  out  their 
own  political  future  without  external  inter- 
ference. 

Behind  our  pursuit  of  this  objective — and 
our  belief  that  it  deeply  involves  our  national 
Interests — have  lain  basic  judgments,  of 
which  four  stand  out: 

First,  Southeast  Asia  matters.  Its  250  mil- 
lion people  are  entitled  to  develop  as  free  and 
Independent  nations  In  whatever  Interna- 
tional posture  they  wish,  and  this  Is  the  only 
kind  of  Southeast  Asia  compatible  with  a 
peaceful  future  for  Asia  as  a  whole  and  wider 
areas. 

Second,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
Individually  threatened  by  the  parallel  and 
mutually    reinforcing    ambitions    of    North 
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Vietnam  and  of  CommurUst  China.  A  North 
Vietnamese  take-over  of  the  South  by  force 
would  stimulate  these  expansionist  ambl- 
uons  and  weaken  the  will  and  abUlty  of  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  Indeed 
beyond,  to  resist  pressure  and  subversion. 

Third.  If  South  Vietnam  were  to  be  lost 
through  a  failure  on  our  part  to  fvUflll  the 
naUonal  commitment  embodied  in  our  whole 
course  of  conduct  since  1954.  including 
SEATO  I  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organlza- 
aon],  the  effect  on  confidence  In  our  commit- 
ments In  Asia  and  elsewhere  could  only  be 
very  serious. 

And,  fourth,  a  success  of  the  Communist 
technique  of  "people's  war"  or  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation"  would  undoubtedly  have 
the  effect  of  encotoraglng  the  extremist  line 
of  thought  among  Communist  nations.  It 
might  thtis  undo  the  more  promising  trends 
Uiat  have  developed  In  recent  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  the  Eastern  European 
countries,  and  this  could  seriously  affect  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  even  Europe. 
The  last  two  of  these  basic  reasons  are 
worldwide  In  their  Implications.  The  first  two 
concern  the  situation  in  Asia.  They  relate — 
as  they  have  always  related— to  our  basic 
policy  of  assisting  the  nations  of  Asia  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  to  resist  the  am- 
bitions of  Communist  China,  and  of  work- 
ing toward  a  situation  In  which  Communist 
Chma  would  cease  to  follow  expansionist  de- 
sires and  would  accept  what  the  ManUa  Com- 
munique last  fall  called  a  "peace  of  recon- 
ciliation." 

The  relevance  of  Vietnam  to  the  problem  of 
Communist  China  has  always  been  clear.  It 
was  cogently  stated  many  times  by  President 
Kennedy.  Nor  is  It  novel  that  our  policies  In 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  are  based  on  cal- 
culaUons  of  national  Interest  as  well  as  In- 
temaUonal  morality.  The  national  Interest 
must  be  the  basis  for  action  by  any  nation, 
and  has  surely  been  the  basis  for  the  actions 
of  the  four  Presidents  under  whom  I  have 
served. 

In  the  most  specific  sense,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam relates  to  Southeast  Asia.  And  an  assess- 
ment of  both  our  stakes  and  our  degree  of 
progress  depends  he.wUy  on  two  judgments: 
what  we  and  our  allies  are  preventing  and 
must  continue  to  prevent  In  that  area,  and 
»hat  we  are  making  possible  there. 

For  this  Is  what  wars  are  about — to  pre- 
vent disastrous  adverse  results,  and  to  make 
possible  constructive  and  progressive  trends. 
War  Is  111  Itself  sterile  and  bruUl,  as  none 
know  better  than  those  who  have  led  or 
served  In  our  armed  forces.  It  can  be  Justified 
politically  and  morally  only  where  It  serves 
a  major  purpose  In  both  directions. 

I  submit  that  the  picture  In  Southeast  Asia 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  our  action  Is 
preventing  a  disastrous  result,  and  supports 
the  judgment  that  It  Is  opening  the  way  to 
new  and  Immensely  promising  trends.  The 
latter  In  particular  are  Insufficiently  realized 
;n  our  tendency  to  focus  on  Vietnam  rather 
than  the  area  as  a  whole. 

In  a  sense,  the  key  to  both  sides  of  the 
aicture  is  psychological,  and  this  Is  the  point 
fully  appreciated  by  the  overwhelming  body 
of  Southeast  Asian  opinion  and  by  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  area,  but  apparently  much 
harder  for  others  to  grasp  to  the  full.  The 
psychological  kev  Is  what  businessmen  and 
politicians  all  over  the  world  know  as  the 
key  to  progress  In  their  areas.  It  Is.  quite 
simply,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  8en-';e  of 
confidence. 


1 


wrrHotrr  us.  action — disaster 
In  1965.  when  President  Johnson  decided 
on  major  military  measures  to  assist  South 
Vietnam,  he  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  clear 
Judgment  that  without  such  measures  North 
Vietnam  would  take  over  the  South  by  force, 
and  that  nothing  less  could  possibly  hope  to 
stem  and  reverse  the  tide. 

But   he  acted  also  on  the  Judgment  that. 
If  the  tide  then  running  heavily  in  Hanoi's 
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favor  were  to  run  Its  course,  the  effect  on  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would  Inevitably  be 
extremely  serious.  Laos  and  Cambodia  would 
almost  certainly  have  fallen  within  a  North 
Vietnamese  sphere  of  control,  while  pre- 
dominantly Communist  Chinese  pressures 
would  have  Increased  greatly  In  the  rest  of 
the  area.  Within  a  short  space  ol  years,  a 
trend  In  favor  of  Communist  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  domination  would  surely 
have  set  in  to  the  point  where  It  could  have 
been  reversed  only  by  a  greater  conflict  and 
In  worse  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  this  has  not  happened  Is 
in  effect  a  gain  already  realized  by  our  effort 
In  South  Vietnam.  Yet  the  stake  remains, 
and  If  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw 
today  or,  in  President  Johnson's  words,  to 
settle  for  a  "meaningless  agreement,"  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would  draw  the  con-  - 
elusion  that  the  future  lay  with  the  ex- 
pansionist Communist  states. 

This  Is  deeply  felt  throughout  Southeast 
Asia,  and  elsewhere  In  Asia.  Recently.  Prime 
Minister  Sato  of  Japan  visited  a  large  num- 
ber of  countries  In  Southeast  Asia.  As  he 
reported  in  a  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  November  14: 

"I  wa-s  deeply  Imprersed.  during  my  recent 
trip,  that  the  United  States  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam were  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Asian 
countries.  I  found  that  they  clearly  under- 
stood that.  If  the  United  States  loses  Interest 
in  Asia  at  the  present  time,  not  only  the 
peace  and  security  of  Asia  but  also  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  would  be  In  serious 
Jeopardy." 

Virtually  without  exception,  leaders  and 
responsible  opinion  In  the  area  share  our 
own  view  that  the  struggle  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  crucial  to  the  independence  and  continued 
ability  to  work  for  Its  people  of  each  and 
every   nation  over   a  wide  area. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  pre- 
ventive aspect  of  the  war  Is  in  Itself  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major  and  quite 
possibly  disastrous  shift  In  the  balance  of 
power  in  Asia.  In  essence,  the  stakes  in  Viet- 
nam are  for  Southeast  Asia  what  the  war 
against  militarist  Japan  was  for  the  whole 
of  Asia,  and  the  Korean  conflict  for  the 
countries  of  Northeast  Asia.  Including  Japan 
and  the  Republic  of  China. 

But  there  Is  also  the  positive  side  of  our 
eTort  In  Vietnam  For  It  must  always  be  the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  o\ir  policies  to  fur- 
ther human  progress  In  conditions  of  peace. 
And  this  too  bolls  down  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  the  question  of  confidence.  Today— as  all 
Impartial  observers  would  attest^there  Is  a 
sense  of  confidence  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
evidence  Is  strong  that  a  new  Southeast  Asia 
Is  in  fact  being  built  and  can  be  developed. 
Where  Indonesia  In  1965  was  drifting  rapidly 
to  Communist  control  and  practical  align- 
ment with  Peking.  It  now  stands  on  a 
Ktanchly  nationalist  basis,  abandoning  the 
threat  to  Its  neighbors  and  seeking  to  work 
out  the  chaotic  economic  problems  left  by 
Sukarno — with  the  multilateral  help  of  our- 
selves and  others. 

Regional    co-operation    within    Southeast 
Asia    and  among  Asian  nations  as  a  whole, 
has  taken  great  and  historic  strides.  And  It 
Is  the  widely   accepted   view  In   the   area— 
which    I    share— that    these    developments 
would  have  been  far  less  likely  If  we  had  not 
acted  as  we  did  in   1965,  and  if  Communist 
force  had  thus  taken  over  in  South  Vietnam. 
For    the    longer    future,    moreover,    new 
factors   In    Southeast   Asia   give   promise  of 
greater   progress   to   come.   In   place   of   the 
"neocolonlallst"  attacks  that  were  common 
less  than  three  years  ago.  the  nations  and 
peoples   of   the   area   are  prepared   to  accept 
the  partnership  that  Is  the  only  relationship 
sought  by  ourselves  and  other  outside  na- 
tions in  a  position  to  help.  And  such  outside 
nations  have  greatly  extended  their  Interest 
m  the  area — Japan  In  the  field  of  economic 


assistance  and  regional  organizations.  Euro- 
pean nations  through  their  participation  In 
multilateral  aid.  and.  in  a  trading  sense, 
virtually  every  nation.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  situation  Is 
the  success  of  pragmatic  and  realistic  eco- 
nomic policies  in  Individual  countries — In 
Thailand.  Malaysia  and  Singapore  over  many 
years,  and  now  more  hopefully  In  Indonesia 
and  to  a  considerable  degree  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  short.  Southeast  Asia  and  Its  people 
are  on  the  move  as  never  before  In  history. 
And  they  are  working  together,  as  never 
before,  in  the  economic  and  educational 
spheres,  and  notably  through  the  newly 
formed  five-nation  ASEAN  (Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations]  grouping,  which 
lies  open  to  further  expansion. 

AMERICA'S    interests    AND    ASIA'S    HOPES 

In  terms  of  our  own  policies,  we  have  a 
part  to  play  in  the  development  of  this  new 
and  constructive  Southeast  Asia.  Our  quiet 
support  for  Asian  regional  initiatives  and 
our  economic-assistance  programs  are  essen- 
tial underpinnings  for  progress  In  Southeast 
Asia,  With  the  growing  capacity  of  individual 
nations,  such  help  should  be  on  increasingly 
solid  ground.  And  with  the  help  now  forth- 
coming from  others,  such  as  Japan,  the  cost 
of  assistance — In  Itself  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  the  costs  of  the  war — is  already 
being  shared,  and  should  be  more  so. 

But — to  repeat  once  more  the  crucial 
point— aU  this  hinges  on  the  maintenance 
of  confidence.  And  that  confidence  In  turn 
depends  on  the  coUectlve  determination  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  allies  to  see  the  con- 
flict through  to  an  honorable  settlement 
that  will  insiu-e  the  right  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture without  external  Interference. 

These  are  the  stakes  the  Administration 
sees  in  Vietnam.  They  are  very  grave  indeed, 
but  also  very  hopeful.  And  behind  these 
stakes  lies — as  it  has  always  done  under  all 
the  Presidents  with  whom  I  have  served — the 
calculation  of  our  own  national  Interest,  and 
a  belief  that  that  national  Interest  U  at  one 
with  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the  peoples  of 
the  area  themselves. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESOLL- 
TION  AUTHORIZING  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AUTOMOBILE  INSLTl- 
ANCE  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE,AK.ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr  Speaker,  in  Decemt>er 
1966.  the  Washington  State  Legislature's 
joint  interim  committee  on  insurance  is- 
sued a  report  entitled  "Lisurance."  On 
page  12  of  that  report  it  is  stated: 

Cancellation,  rejection  and  failure  to  re- 
new automobile  liability  Insurance  present 
the  number  one  problem  facing  the  Insur- 
ance-consuming public  today. 

Althoueh  the  report  covered  the  situa- 
tion existing  in  the  State  of  -Washing- 
ton, the  same  fact  pattem  exisus  across 
our  Nation. 

An  integral  part  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  cancellation,  rejection,  and  fail- 
ure to  renew  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance is  the  existing  system  of  compen- 
sation for  loss  and  suffering. 

Last  January  26,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
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troduced  H.R.  4004,  a  bill  tx)  establish  a 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation.  My  firm  conviction  for 
the  necessity  of  that  legislation  have 
been  reinforced  in  the  previous  months. 
The  damages  being  Inflicted  upon  our 
citizenry  by  the  automobile  insurance 
Industry  are  scandalous. 

Due  to  the  developing  material  which 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
4004  I  am  convinced  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  automobile  insurance  problem  re- 
ouires  careful  and  complete  study  and 
investigation. 

Today  the  Honorable  WarrenO.  Mac- 
NusoN.  senior  Senator  from  tlie  State  of 
Washington,  and  I  are  introducing  Joint 
resolutions  in  our  respective  bodies  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  existing  com- 
pensation system  for  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent losses. 
The  resolution  follows:       | 
H.  J.  Res.  958     ' 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  Investigation  ot  the  existing 
compensation    system    for    motor    vehicle 
accident  losses  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  Congress  finds  that  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  movor  vehicle  acci- 
dents  and   the  consequent  social   and  eco- 
nomic dislocations  are  critical  national  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas  there  Is  growing  evidence  that  the 
existing  system  of  compensatton  for  such 
Iocs  and  suffering  Is  inequitable.  Inadequate 
and  insufficient  and  Is  unresponsive  to  exist- 
ing social,  economic  and  technological  condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas  there  is  needed  a  fundamental 
reevaluation  of  such  system,  including  a  re- 
view of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  Insur- 
ance and  the  existing  law  governing  liability; 

and 

Whereas  meaningful  analysis  requires  the 
ooUection  and  evaluation  of  data  not  pres- 
ently available  such  as  the  actual  economic 
Impact  of  motor  vehicle  injurias.  the  relief 
available  both  from  public  and  private 
sources,  and  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  re- 
habilitation: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arvd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statef  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary"),  in  cooperation  with 
those  other  Federal  agencies  which  possess 
relevant  competencies,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
all  relevant  aspects  of  the  existing  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  compensation  system.  Such 
study  and  investigation  shall  include  consid- 
eration of  the  following — 

(1)  the  Inadequacies  of  such  existing 
compensation  system  in  theory  and  practice; 

(2)  the  public  policy  objectives  to  be  rea- 
lized by  such  a  system  Including  an  analysis 
of  the  costs  and  benefits,  both  monetary  and 
otherwise;  and 

( 3 )  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
such  objectives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress Interim  reports  from  time  to  time 
and  a  final  report  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttils  Joint  res- 
olution. Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  such  other 
action  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution. 

ADMINISTRATrVE   POWHIS 

Sec.  2  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  th^  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to —  | 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  exports  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem; 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  with  corporations, 
business  firms.  Institutions  and  Individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  and  siu-veys  and 
the  preparation  of  reports;  and 

(4)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ices, such  advisory  committees  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion with  and  advice  to  the  Secretary.  Mem- 
bers of  such  committees,  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
exceeding  HOC  per  day.  and  while  away  from 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Members  of  such  ad- 
visory committees  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  11.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  be 
deemed  to  be  special  Government  em- 
ployees; and 

(5)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  apply  such  rules 
and  regulations  to  reasonable  classes  of  cor- 
porations, business  firms  and  Individuals. 

COOPERATION    OT    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  information  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Joint  ree- 
olutlon;  and  each  such  deportment,  agency, 
or  independent  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  upon  request 
made  by  the   Secretary. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  personnel  of  such  agency  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Joint  resolution. 

rNTiaAGENCT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEK 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint  an  In- 
teragency Advisory  Committee  on  Compen- 
sation for  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Losses  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man and  one  representative  each  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice.  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  are  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  members  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
of  compensation  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  preparations  for  and 
the  conduct  of  the  study  authorized  by  this 
Joint  resolution. 

HEASINC3     AND     PEODtJCTlON     OF     DOCUMENTAllT 
EVIDENCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Secretary  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  may  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,   and   require,   by   subpena   or   other- 


wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memorandums,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  records  as  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  shaU  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to.  and  for  the  purposes  of 
examination  the  right  to  copy,  any  documen- 
tary evidence  of  any  corporation,  businegg 
firm.  Institution,  or  Individual  having  ma- 
tertals  or  Information  relevant  to  the  study 
authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require, 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  corpiiratlon, 
business  firm  or  Individual  or  any  class  of 
such  corporation,  firms  or  individuals  to  file, 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  study  authorized  by  th\B 
Joint  resolution.  Such  repwrts  and  answers 
shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  an  inquiry  is  carried  on  may.  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or 
employee  issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  therewith;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

TTRMLNATION 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
after  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  hu 
final  report  vinder  section  1(b). 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sbc.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  llmltaUon, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 
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NEED  FOR  PERSPEXmVE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  thought- 
ful and  Informative  speech  by  Mr.  PhU 
G.  Goulding.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs,  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  December  8,  1967,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  World  Affairs  Council,  Du- 
quesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr. 
Gk3uldlng  forcefully  puts  into  perspec- 
tive the  need  for  perspective  in  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  understanding  of  world 
events,  ranging  from  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  Soviet  space  efforts. 

Mr.  Oouldlng's  address  follows: 

You  are  here.  I  am  told,  to  peek  a  better 
I)erspectlve  of  contemporary  world  affairs. 

We  thus  hftve  a  mutual  Interest. 

The  function  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  is 
to  help  provide  the  basis  for  Just  such  bal- 
ance on  military  matters. 

Perspective   Is   not   easily   achieved   If  we 


accept  a  billboard  approach  to  the  news  by 
the  government,  the  press  or  the  people. 

Matters  today  have  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
tressing tendency  to  work  themselves  out  of 
perspective. 

This  tendency  Is  seen  In  the  dialogue  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  U  seen  In  the  Interplay  between  the 
Bovernment  and  the  press  and  In  the  ob- 
servations about  both  the  government  and 
the  press  from  those  who  are  part  of  neither. 
It  Is  seen  In  assessing  the  new  weapons 
of  other  nations 

And  It  Is  seen  In  discussions  of  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  systems. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  reminded  us 
that  every  future  age  of  man  will  be  an 
atomic  age.  Certain  hard  facts  of  atomic  age 
reality.  Including  facts  concerning  the  abil- 
ity of  a  country  to  protect  its  clUzens,  must 
be  reckoned  with. 

Too  often  the  facts  are  Ignored  or  dis- 
torted. And  when  they  are,  perspective  is 
lost,  to  the  possible  peril  of  our  nation. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  underestimate 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  do  not  underestimate  their  capabilities— 
neither  their  present  strength,  nor  the  power 
that  they  might  have  at  a  given  time  In  the 
future.  Our  planning,  in  fact.  Is  based  not 
on  our  most  reallsUc  estimate  of  the  future 
threat  we  actually  expect,  but  rather  on  our 
estimate  of  a  greater-than-expected  threat. 
However,  It  Is  also  a  grave  error  for  citizens 
to  overstate  Soviet  capabilities  and  accept 
unbalanced  assessment  of  the  Soviet — 
whether  of  a  fractional  orbital  bomb  or  an 
alleged  new  aircraft  carrier. 

The  case  can  be  made  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  controversy  among  people  and  press 
and  government  on  Vietnam  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  misunderstanding  on  strategic 
nuclear  issues  and  on  Soviet  developments 
spring  from  our  failure  to  achieve  perspec- 
tive. „ 

Mr.  Cyrus  R.  Vance  left  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  Deputy  Secretary  last  July  after 
more  than  six  years  of  association  with  Mr. 
McNamara.  As  you  all  know,  he  has  since 
twice  been  summoned  for  emergency  service 
by  President  Johnson — once  to  go  to  Detroit 
during  the  riots  and  a  second  time  to  fly  to 
the  Middle  East  to  seek  a  solution  on  Cyprus. 
Shortly  before  leaving  the  Pentagon.  Mr. 
Vance  said  this: 

"In  America  today  one  of  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  understanding  Is  the  very  nature  of 
the  dialogue  which  has  developed  over  the 
issue  of  Vietnam.  It  is  heated  and  Intolerant. 
The  lines,  on  both  sides,  are  too  sharply 
drawn. 

"We  need.  I  think,  to  restore  the  national 
sense  of  balance,"  he  continued,  "for  there 
Is  little  enlightenment  In  the  dark  words 
which  pass  back  and  forth  over  a  gulf  of 
misunderstanding  today.  We  can  agree  to 
disagree.  But  surely,  we  must  all  seek  mean- 
ingful communication  as  a  bridge  to  rea- 
soned understanding  and  rational  action. 

"Vietnam  has  been  viewed  too  often  in  ab- 
solutes of  black  and  white.  The  situation  Is 
not  go  starkly  apparent  as  it  is  sometimes 
painted  by  the  several  sides  in  the  debate. 
There  are  gray  tones.  The  Issues  are  complex 
and  sometimes  ambiguous. 

"This  is  what  makes  it  difficult  to  discuss 
or  understand  Vietnam,"  he  concluded. 

Both  the  government  and  the  press  have  a 
basic  role  in  laying  the  fovuidation  for  that 
"meaningful  communication"  of  which 
Secretary  Vance  spoke.  Both  have  a  basic  role 
In  exploring  these  "complex  and  ambiguous" 
issues.  The  government  must  make  available 
the  facts.  The  press  must  act  independently: 
watching,  listening,  thinking,  probing.  criU- 
dzlng,  questioning,  accusing,  exposing,  and 
informing. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  Vietnam  balance 
about  which  Secretary  Vance  spoke  can  come 
easily.  There  Is  a  deep  emotional  frustration 
over  the  war  Itself,   understandable   because 


It  t3  a  dl«cult  and  confusing  war  to  \mder- 
Btand. 

It  Is  confusing  because  It  Is  being  fought 
against  a  variety  of  enemies — the  trained 
North  Vietnamese  Army  which  has  invaded 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  the  main  force 
Viet  Oong  battalions  which  are  the  equivalent 
of  a  regular  Army,  and  the  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rilla, who  Is  farmer  by  day  and  fighter  by 
night.  It  Is  confusing  because  there  Is  little 
in  common  between  the  action  of  the  enemy 
who  operates  a  highly  sophisticated  surface- 
to-air  missile  In  North  Vietnam  and  the  14- 
year-old  cyclist  who  throws  a  homemade 
explosive  in  Saigon.  It  Is  confusing  because 
American  tanks  which  are  so  effective  In  one 
part  of  the  country  against  one  kind  of  the 
enemy  are  without  value  in  another  part  of 
the  country  against  another  kind  of  the 
enemy — while  more  than  2600  American  heli- 
copters are  equally  successful  In  different 
ways  against  both  of  these  enemies. 

It  Is  confusing  because  the  land  Is  Itself 
confusing,  and  parts  of  South  Vietnam  are 
as  different  In  geography  and  population  as 
Nevada  is  from  West  Virginia  or  the  Bayou 
from  nearby  New  Orleans.  The  First  Corps 
area  where  the  Marines  are  fighting  bears 
little  similarity  to  the  central  highlands— 
and  neither  bears  any  similarity  to  the  delta. 
It  Is  confusing  because  the  large-scale  mili- 
tary portion  of  the  Job  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  vrtn — and  yet  no  matter  how  well  that 
Job  is  done,  It  alone  will  bring  us  only  part 
of  the  way  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

This  confusion  Is  complicated  because  this 
Is  the  first  war  In  which  censorship  does  not 
exist  and  the  television  camera  does,  com- 
pounded because  the  war  is  unlike  any  expe- 
rienced before  by  the  government ,  the  press 
or  the  people. 

There  are  practical  and  physical  difficulties 
In  covering  this  war  Just  as  there  are  practi- 
cal and  physical  difficulties  In  fighting  it. 
Those  who  do  not  recognize  these  difficulties 
are  blind.  Those  who  expect  either  govern- 
ment or  press  to  eliminate  them  are  un- 
realistic. 

In  Vietnam  the  war  Is  given  the  same 
merciless  detailed  scrutiny,  the  same  instant 
exposure,  as  Is  every  other  facet  of  modern 
life.  We  have  admitted  to  the  battlefield  this 
relentless  ubiquiitous  newsman — with  his 
electronic  optic  nerve  that  runs  directly  to 
you  without  censorship  or  government  In- 
terference of  any  kind.  We  have  admitted 
him,  we  have  welcomed  him  and  we  have 
aided  him  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Parts  of  the  war  brought  into  your  home 
are  ugly.  All  wars  are  ugly  and  this  one  Is  no 
exception.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  not  be  made  aware  of  the 
ugliness  of  it.  It  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  paint  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  suffering  of  war  and  we  do  not 
attempt  to  do  so. 

We  do  make  available  to  the  newsman  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  Information  on  the 
dally  progress  of  the  war.  We  do  provide  him 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  assistance  In 
covering  it.  Nonetheless,  in  carrying  out  Its 
Information  policies  on  Vietnam,  both  In 
Washington  and  In  Saigon,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  charged  by  some  with  hiding 
the  facts  or  avoiding  the  truth  or  artfully 
misleading  the  people. 

They  say  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  our 
responslbiiltles. 

A  great  many  other  persons,  some  within 
the  government  and  some  outside  of  it.  be- 
lieve that  those  in  the  news  business  are  too 
concerned  with  controversy  and  too  preoc- 
cupied with  sensation.  They  believe  that 
newspaper  reporters  and  editors  seek  the 
headline  instead  of  the  fact  and  emphasize 
the  unique,  the  unusual  and  the  controver- 
sial at  any  cost. 

They  say  that  the  press  Is  not  Uvlng  up  to 
its  responsibilities. 

I  cannot  state  too  vigorously  that  these 
charges  against  the  government  and  against 


the  press  bear  no  relationship  to  the  fact  and 
are  totally  out  of  perspective. 

I  emphatically  reject  the  allegation  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
And  I  emphatically  reject  the  charges  that 
the  press  as  an  Institution  is  not  fulfllUng 
Its  obligations  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  as  sanguine  about  whether  the 
people  are  fulfilling  their  responsiblUtles  to 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  us  are  obligated 
to  give  the  bulk  of  oui  energy  and  attention 
to  the  task  of  earning  a  living  and  meeting 
family  obligations.  It  is  true  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
or  something  as  monstrously  named  as  the 
Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  System 
cannot  receive  from  most  Americans  the  same 
kind  of  attention  they  devote  to  their  oc- 
cupation and  family. 

Of  course  these  Issues  cannot  command 
that  kind  of  attention.  But  they  do  demand 
more  attention  than  many  are  willing  to  give 
them.  They  demand  the  kind  of  attention 
that  you  are  giving  them  here  today.  Judg- 
ments on  these  Issues  cannot  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  emotion  or  platitude  or  from  the 
ignorance  of  one  who  relies  solely  on  the 
headline  or  the  rapid-fire  newscast. 

The  Department  of  E>efense  does  provide 
accurate  information  for  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  and 
on  the  Soviet  development  of  what  might  be 
a  Pranctional  Orbital  Bombardment  System. 
Within  security  considerations.  It  provides 
accurate  information  on  all  other  aspects  of 
the  massive  military  esUblishment.  This  In- 
formation is  provided  more  accurately  and 
more  rapidly  than  It  has  ever  been  provided 
before.  There  Ls  more  professionalism,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Public  Affair's  office  than  there  has 
ever  been  in  any  government  Information 
office  in  this  nation's  history. 

Additionally,  the  newsmen  of  this  country 
do  write  accurate  and  objective  accounts  of 
mlliury  activities — in  the  Pentagon,  in  Sai- 
gon and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Accuracy 
and  responsibiUty  are  stiir  the  guidelines  of 
thousands  of  reporters  and  hundreds  of 
newspapers:  Integrity  and  reliability  are  still 
the  objectives  sought  by  professionals  of 
television,  radio  and  weekly  news  magazines. 
No  one  sugpest.s  that  at  some  time  some 
person  at  some  level  of  government  has  not 
deliberately  concealed  a  mistake  or  delib- 
erately distorted  a  fact.  No  one  suggests  that 
within  the  world  of  Jotirnallsm  there  are  not 
individuals  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
controversial  and  specializing  in  news  which 
win  produce  human  Interest  and  drama, 
however  irresponsible  and  however  inac- 
curate. 

Errors  are  made  by  Information  officers 
In  Vietnam,  by  my  own  associates  In  the 
Pentagon  and  by  myself  Coordination  does 
break  down  between  Washington  and  Saigon, 
or.  Indeed,  between  one  agency  of  govern- 
ment and  another.  We  do  sometimes  release 
statements  before  we  have  sufficient  facts  and 
sometimes  delay  too  long  after  we  have  facts 
enough.  In  handling  more  than  80.000  press 
Inquiries  a  year  in  my  office  in  the  Pentagon 
alone,  mistakes  of  fact.  Judgment  and  ad- 
ministration are  committed. 

In  the  news  field,  of  course  there  are  re- 
porters who  cover  the  war  without  ever  leav- 
ing Saigon,  and  there  are  ten-duy  experts 
who  sweep  In  and  out  of  the  country  with 
their  shallow  answers  to  questions  that  the 
serious  Saigon  press  corps  has  been  study- 
ing for  vears.  Of  course  there  are  inexpe- 
rienced writers,  too  young  to  have  covered 
a  war  or  fought  a  war.  Of  course  individual 
television  cameras  sometimes  accentuate  the 
dramatic. 

But  this  does  not  Justify  the  Intolerance 
about  which  Cyrus  Vance  spoke  or  the  lack 
of  perspective  which  Is  so  distressing. 
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The  distinction  between  honect  error  and 
poor  Judgment  on  the  one  hand  and  cal- 
culated deceit  and  misfeasance  on  the  oth- 
er seems  too  often  to  have  been  lost.  The 
criticism  too  often  is  overly  extreme.  The 
critics  say  not  that  the  Defease  Depart- 
ment sometimes  makes  mistakes,  but  that 
we  deliberately  deceive  the  people.  They  say 
not  that  Individual  newsmen  sotaetlmes  dis- 
tort, but  that  the  news  medium  Itself  de- 
liberately courts  distortion. 

Let  me  say  this.  Those  persoiw  who  con- 
tend that  they  cannot  get  accurate  informa- 
tion, either  from  the  governm«it  or  from 
the  press,  or  from  a  comblnatloa  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  press,  are  talking  tommy - 
rot. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  Amer- 
ican who  listens  to  his  radio,  wtio  watches 
television,  who  reads  selectively  In  two  or 
three  newspapers  and  who  Invests  a  portion 
of  his  time  In  magazines  cannot  inform 
himself  on  every  major  Issue  b«fore  us. 

The  very  suggestion  that  the  government 
could  conspire  to  withhold  the  news  from 
the  people,  day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  and  that  the  news  media  are  so 
replete  with  Irresponsibility  that  the  people 
could  be  misled  by  a  comblntdlon  of  de- 
liberate government  distortion  ftnd  second- 
rate  reportorlal  effort  Is  ludicrous. 

The  government  makes  available  the  In- 
formation. The  newsmen  report  the  facts 
and  the  Interpretations.  The  Issues  are  de- 
scribed and  can  be  studied  by  fthose  who 
seek  perspective. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Issties  are  not 
complex.  The  antl-baUlstlc  mlssUe  system  Is 
the  single  most  complex  system  ever  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States,  and  the  ration- 
ale for  the  decisions  about  It  demand  atten- 
tion by  the  observer. 

As  you  all  know.  Secretary  MoNamara  an- 
nounced last  September  18th  In  San  Fran- 
cisco that  the  United  States  had  decided  to 
build  and  deploy  a  limited  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile svstem,  designed  against  the  type  of 
threat  which  could  be  anticipated  from  Red 
China  In  the  mld-1970's. 

It  has  been  alleged  erroneously  that  the 
Secretary  reversed  himself  on  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  system.  It  has  been  alleged  errone- 
ously that  this  was  a  political  decision.  It 
has  been  alleged  erroneously  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  really  w.inted  no  ABM  at  all.  but 
accepted  this  one  In  order  to  block  those  who 
advocated  a  larger  system. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  public  record 
can  and  should  understand  his  decision  and 
can  and  should  keep  It  In  proper  perspective. 
Let  me  repeat  the  facta: 
Mr  McNamar.i  believes  that  we  cannot 
today  design,  produce  and  deploy  a  system 
which  would  protect  the  American  popula- 
tion against  tlie  type  of  large-scale  missile 
attack  which  the  Soviets  could  launch.  It  la 
true  that  by  spending  $30  or  $40  billion 
dollars  the  United  States  could  Uulld  a  net- 
work which  would  Intercept  amd  destroy 
some  Incoming  missiles  and  provlfle  some  de- 
fense— but  only  If  the  Soviet  dill  not  react 
to  that  defense  by  Increasing  &b  offensive 
force. 

The  United  States  mus'  be  able  to  absorb 
a  nuclear  surprise  attack  and  then  strike 
back  with  sufficient  force  to  destroy  the  at- 
tacking nation.  That  capability  tB  our  basic 
deterrent  to  thermonuclear  war.  Ko  rational 
country  will  strike  if  It  knows  that  the  strike 
will  lead  to  Its  own  destruction. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  bellevfca  that  the 
Soviet  Union  must  maintain  praclsely  that 
same  deterrent  to  protect  Itself — »nd  that  It 
win  do  so  as  long  as  It  has  the  will,  the 
technology  and  the  financial  resources. 

This  government  determined  seyeral  years 
ago  that  the  Soviet  t.hen  had  or  would  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  build  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system.  Our  proper  and  logical  reac- 
tion was  not  to  begin  a  defense  of  our  own 
but  rather  to  develop  offensive  weapons  of 
sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  overwhelm 


any  conceivable  Soviet  defense.  Thla  we  have 
done.  At  whatever  cost,  it  was  essential  to 
maintain  that  crucial  destructive  power  that 
Is  our  deterrent  to  thermonuclear  war 

Secretary  McNamara  believes  that  the 
Soviet  must  and  would  react  to  a  United 
States  ballistic  missile  defense  geared  against 
them  exactly  as  we  reacted  to  the  poeslblUty 
of  one  geared  ag.ilnst  us — by  buying  addi- 
tional offensive  power. 

Technology  does  not  permit  either  coun- 
try to  conduct  a  defense  which  cannot  be 
saturated  and  defeated  by  the  offense.  The 
deployment  of  a  large-scale  ABM  by  the 
United  States  would,  therefore,  lend  to  an 
increase  in  Soviet  offensive  strength.  In  the 
end,  both  nations  would  have  spent  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  and  neither  would  have 
achieved  either  additional  deterrent  to  war 
or  s.ivlngs  in  lives  In  the  event  that  deter- 
rence failed. 

The  Secretary  has  stressed  the  need  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  deployed  to  pro- 
tect our  population  against  heavy  strategic 
nuclear  attacks  of  the  kind  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  capable  of  launching  and  light  attacks 
which  the  Red  Chinese  might  be  able  to 
mount  against  us  In  the  mid  or  later  1970'8. 
He  told  Congress  last  January  that  we  were 
considering  a  system  which  might  offer  a 
high  degree  of  protection  against  a  Red  Chi- 
nese missile  attack,  but  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  provide  meaningful  protection 
against  a  massive  Soviet  attack.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  lead  time  for  the  Chinese  to 
deploy  a  significant  offensive  force  was 
longer  than  that  required  for  us  to  build  an 
ABM  to  shield  our  people  from  attack.  There- 
fore, he  said,  the  decision  for  the  latter  did 
not  have  to  be  made  then.  It  was  made  eight 
months  later  as  the  gap  In  lead- times 
closed. 

The  Record,  then,  shows  clearly  that  there 
has  been  no  contradiction  In  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  position.  He  has  consistently  op- 
posed a  large-scale  ABM  against  the  Soviet- 
type  threat.  He  previously  left  open  the  op- 
tion for  an  ABM  against  the  Chinese-type 
threat  until  the  time  came  when  It  was  nec- 
essiiry  to  decided.  He  has  now  picked  up  that 
option. 

In  summary.  Secretary  McNamara  believes 
that  we  should: 

1.  Continue  to  develop  and  deploy  a  system 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  86  billion 
which  will  protect  the  population  against 
the  type  of  attack  Red  China  might  be  able 
to  launch  In  the  mid  1970's — an  attack  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  relatively  unso- 
phisticated missiles. 

2.  Continue  to  spend  significant  amounts 
of  money  on  additional  ABM  research. 

3.  Continue  to  hope  that  It  Is  possible  to 
agree  with  the  Soviet  Union,  either  formally 
or  Informally,  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
form  of  limitation  that  would  apply  to  both 
strategic  offensive  and  strategic  defensive 
weapons. 

A  related  issue  which  must  be  kept  In 
proper  perspective  Is  the  FOBS. 

We  announced  recently  that  certain  In- 
telligence Information  Indicated  that  the 
Soviets  possibly  were  developing  a  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System. 

There  is  a  difference  between  this  system 
and  the  traditional  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  An  ICBM  normally  does  not  go  Into 
orbit  but  rather  follows  a  ballistic  trajectory 
from  launch  point  to  impact  point.  On  this 
trajectory  it  reaches  a  peak  altitude  of  per- 
haps BOO  miles. 

Unlike  the  ICBM  and  Its  ballistic  trajec- 
tory, the  FOBS  vehicle  Is  launched  Into  a 
very  low  orbit  about  100  miles  above  the 
earth.  At  a  given  point — generally  before 
the  first  orbit  Is  complete — a  rock»t  engine 
Is  fired  which  slows  down  the  payload.  caus- 
ing it  to  drop  out  of  orbit.  That  payload  then 
follows  a  re-entry  path  similar  to  the  re- 
entry of  a  ballistic  missile. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  that  we 


could  not  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  were 
developing  such  a  weapon,  but  that  space 
tests  indicated  that  they  might  be.  He  said 
that  It  was  conceivable  that  the  Russians 
could  have  their  first  operational  FOBS  dur- 
ing 1968.  Because  of  the  low  altitude  of  their 
orbits,  some  trajectories  of  a  FOBS  would 
avoid  detection  by  some  early  warning  ra- 
dars. Including  our  Ballistic  Missile  Early 
Warning  System,  or  BMEWS.  The  Impact 
point  would  not  be  determined  until  roughly 
three  minutes  and  500  miles  from  the  tar- 
get, the  flight  time  could  be  as  much  as  10 
minutes  shorter  than  an  ICBM.  After  mak- 
ing these  points,  the  Secretary  discussed  the 
disadvantages  of  a  FOBS.  Severe  penalties 
lire  paid  In  the  critical  areas  of  accuracy  and 
payload.  The  weapon  would  not  be  accurate 
enough  for  a  satisfactory  attack  upon  United 
States  Mlnutemen  missiles,  protected  In  their 
silos,  but  would  be  accurate  enough  for  a 
strike  against  bomber  bases. 

Several  years  ago,  the  United  States  an- 
ticipating a  Soviet  FOBS,  began  developing 
warning  equipment.  We  are  starting  to  oper- 
ate with  over-the-horlzon  radars  which  have 
more  of  a  capability  than  BMEWS  of  detect- 
ing FOBS  th.Tn  does  the  BMEWS  These  ra- 
dars will  give  us  more  warning  time  against 
a  full-scale  FOBS  attack  than  does  BMEWS 
against  a  heavy  ICBM  attack. 

The  FOBS  approach  Is  not  new.  Some  years 
ago  we  looked  Into  It.  There  was  agreement 
then  among  civilian  and  military  leaders  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  such  a  system. 

Why  did  the  government  choose  this  time 
for  an  announcement?  The  reasons  were 
clear.  While  the  Soviet  tests  have  t>een  going 
on  for  more  than  two  years.  It  was  not  until 
some  recent  tests  that  we  became  relatively 
certain  that  the  Soviets  were.  Indeed,  em- 
barked upon  this  course — and  we  are  still 
not  totally  certain.  But  we  then  had  evidence 
enough  to  Inform  the  pertinent  Committees 
of  Congn'ess  on  what  we  thought  the  Rus- 
sians were  doing,  and,  subsequently,  to  In- 
form the  people. 

Of  course  there  were  headlines  of  Soviet 
"Space  Bomb."  Of  course  there  were  news 
stories  of  Russian  "Terror  Weapon."  Of 
course  the  announcement  was  taken  out  of 
perspective  by  those  who  chose  to  do  so  to 
further  their  own  particular  point  of  view. 
In  general,  however,  the  Secretary's  declas- 
sification of  intelligence  Information  and  hlb 
disclosure  of  the  Soviet  tests  resulted  in 
reasonable  reaction  and  comprehension  from 
the  newsman  and  the  public.  His  prompt 
announcement,  once  the  facts  permitted, 
helped  put  the  FOBS  story  in  perspective. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  most  news- 
pap)ers  understood  the  basic  point  made  by 
Secretary  McNamara  That  point  Is  as  fun- 
damental to  this  Issue  as  to  the  ABM  dis- 
cussion. The  United  States  deterrent  to 
general  nuclear  war  rests  upon  our  ability 
to  absorb  any  surprise  nuclear  attack  from 
any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  and 
then  to  retaliate  with  sufficient  strength  to 
destroy  the  attacking  nations  as  viable 
rocletles.  We  possess  this  capability  and  we 
must  keep  it  under  any  circumstances— 
whether  we  have  lO-mlnut?  warning,  three- 
minute  warning  or  no  warning  at  all. 

Our  deterrent  Is  not  ba^ed  upon  warning 
time;  It  Is  based  upon  our  ability  to  accept 
any  type  of  surprise  rttack.  and  then  to 
destroy  the  attackers  with  our  sxirvlvlng 
force.  The  Secretary  emphasized  that  we 
have  that  capability  today  and  that  we  would 
continue  to  have  it  In  the  future. 

At  one  point  In  the  press  conference  Secre- 
tary McNamara  w.as  asked  this  question:  "We 
would  like  to  have  you  characterize  your  con- 
cern, whether  this  means  a  new  round  in 
the  arms  race — "  He  replied:  "I  am  not  con- 
cerned for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  to 
you  " 

Most  reporters  and  mc^t  readers  seem  to 
have  taken  this  sentence  exactly  as  the 
Secretary  meant  It  to  be  taken.  Because  the 
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development  of  a  FOBS  does  not  tilt  the 
suateglc  nuclear  scales.  It  Is  not  of  con- 
cern to  this  country.  This  does  not  mean, 
as  some  have  charged,  that  the  government 
is  not  interested.  It  does  not  mean,  as  some 
have  charged,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  'indifferent."  It  means  exactly  what  It 
says:  that  the  development  causes  him  no 
concern. 

The  FOBS  Is  a  less  accurate  and  less  em- 
clent  weapon  than  the  ICBM.  with  certain 
characteristics  which  the  ICBM  lacks.  Those 
characteristics  must  be  kept  in  perspective; 
they  do  not  change  FOBS  into  a  super- 
weapon. 

Another  development  demanding  proper 
perspective  Is  the  so-called  Soviet  aircraft 
carrier.  After  an  initial  story  recently  that 
Russia  had  built  Its  first  aircraft  carrier, 
comment  began  to  grow.  Editorials  were 
written  about  the  dramatic  emergence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  new  seapower.  Ob- 
servers speculated  that  the  addition  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  to  the  growing  Soviet  naval 
strength  cast  an  ominous  new  shadow  on 
the  world  balance  of  power. 

Now  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  for  some  time  been  building  up  Its  sea- 
power.  It  Is  also  quite  true  that  the  Soviet 
union  now  has  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
some  30  ships.  Including  surface  combatant 
ships,  submarines  and  auxiliaries.  The  Soviet 
has  maintained  a  force  In  the  Mediterranean 
since  1964  and  their  present  deploj-ment  Is 
perhaps  four  Umes  that  of  two  years  ago. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  naval  presence 
Is  probably  political  and  psychological.  It  Is 
probably  to  Indicate  Soviet  Interest  in  this 
area  In  a  nuclear  war.  perhaps  this  force 
would  seek  to  attack  United  States  aircraft 
carriers,  but  In  a  convenUonal  war  It  has 
neither  the  size  nor  the  capability  to  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  U.S.  forcee.  We  would  be 
foolhardy  to  dismiss  the  growing  Soviet  In- 
terest In  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  would 
also  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that  this  naval 
force  can  dominate,  since  It  remains  so  small 
in  relationship  to  the  NATO  force.  The  United 
SUtes  Mediterranean  fleet  ranges  from  55 
to  60  ships  and  total  allied  naval  strength  Is 
perhaps  five  times  that  size.  The  Soviet  pres- 
ence should  be  taken  for  what  It  Is— a  move 
of  political-psychological  Importance,  but  not 
one  of  overwhelming  military  significance. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  15  attack  air- 
craft carriers,  eight  anti-submarine  warfare 
carriers  and  eight  LPH's — which  are  Hell- 
copter  Landing  Platforms.  The  15  attack  car- 
riers range  In  size  from  the  85.800-ton  nu- 
clear-powered Enterprise  down  to  42.000  tons. 
The  anti-submarine  warfare  carriers  are  in 
the  40,000  to  42.000-ton  range.  The  LPH's 
range  from  18.000  to  33.000  tons. 

Those    eight    LPH's    designed    to    support 
amphibious  operations,  each  carry  30  to  35 
helicopters    and    have    accommodations    for 
2.000  marines.  The  superstructxire  or  "island" 
is  on  one  side  of  the  ship— leaving  the  huge 
deck  cleared  for  rapid  launching  and  recov- 
ery. 
Now  let's  examine  the  Soviet  carrier  force. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
not  one  of  these  so-called  carriers  but  two. 
Construction   on   the   first   was   begun   In 
1963.  That  ship  was  launched  in  1965.  It  has 
been  at  sea  since  this  spring  and  Is  now  on 
a  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea. 

A  sister  ship  has  also  been  launched  and 
Is  now  in  a  Russian  port  being  fitted  out  prior 
to  sea  trials. 

Each  of  the  two  Is  nearly  650  feet  long 
and  each  has  a  displacement  of  some  23,000 
to  25.000  tons,  fully  loaded. 

These  ships  are  new.  They  are  Interesting. 
They  undoubtedly  are  significant  additions 
to  the  Soviet  Navy. 

They  are  not,  of  course,  attack  carriers.  If 
Indeed  they  should  be  called  aircraft  carriers 
at  all. 

They  cannot  accommodate  flxed-wlng 
flghter  planes.  The  forward  half  of  the  deck 
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Is  occupied  by  bridge  superstructure,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  wnti-submarme  weapons,  mis- 
siles and  other  equipment.  The  only  'flat- 
top" or  flight  deck  space  Is  aft  of  the  bridge 
In  the  rear  half  of  the  ship. 

While  Intelligence  estimates  vary  on  the 
number  of  helicopters  aboard,  there  are  prob- 
ably 30  to  35.  This  would  be  the  total  hell- 
copter  load;  they  could  not  all  be  launched 
simultaneously. 

No  resemblance  exists  between  this  heli- 
copter-carrying ship  and  the  15  attack  car- 
riers of  the  UJ3.  Navy— all  of  which  handle 
modern  fixed-wing  Jet  aircraft.  There  Is  little 
similarity  between  the  Russian  ship  and  the 
eight  anti-submarine  warfare  carriers  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  all  of  which  are  far  larger.  Since 
the  Soviet  ship  Is  only  one-half  of  a  carrier, 
there  Is  not  even  too  much  In  common  In 
appearance  between  It  and  our  eight  large- 
deck  helicopter  landing  platforms. 

The  U.S.  Navy  ship  that  most  resembles 
the  Soviet  vessel  Is  one  that  we  do  not  in- 
clude in  the  aircraft  carrier  category— the 
LPD,  or  amphibious  landing  dock.  Eight  are 
operational  in  the  U.S.  fleet:  seven  more  are 
presently  being  built.  The  LPD  has  a  hell- 
copter  platform  In  the  aft  portion,  as  does 
the  Soviet  ship.  Our  newest  LPD's  (of  the 
Austin  class)  are  569  feet  long,  weight  17,150 
tons  fully  loaded,  and  have  a  flight  deck  219 
feet  long.  They  combine  helicopter  and  sur- 
face landing  craft  operations  and  are  de- 
signed to  transport  and  land  troops  during 
an  amphibious  assault. 

The  new  Soviet  ships  should  not  be  down- 
graded. They  appear  to  be  flrst-rate.  We 
would  be  foolish  to  belittle  them  and  we  do 
not  belittle  them.  But  neither  should  per- 
spective be  lost  and  neither  should  they  be 
described  or  accepted  as  aircraft  carriers  by 
our  definitions.  The  construction  of  two  new 
medium-sized  ships,  each  with  a  half  a  deck 
as  a  landing  platform,  does  not  close  by 
many  leagues  the  aircraft  carrier  gap. 

And  so  whether  the  Issue  Is  ABM  or  FOBS, 
Vietnam  or  helicopter  ship,  the  government 
needs  help  from  audiences  such  as  this — 
from  citizens  interested  In  national  affairs. 
Journalism  students  and  professional  news- 
men. 

Your  presence  here  proves  that  you  are 
doing  your  Job. 

We  In  government  Implore  you  to  continue 
doing  It.  And  we  Implore  you  to  continue  to 
maintain  your  own  perspective. 

Surely  there  cannot  be  freedom  without 
knowledge,  and  surely  there  will  not  be 
knowledge  among  the  people  without  per- 
spective among  the  people. 

Vietnam  can  be  debated  intelligently 
whether  that  debate  centers  around  the 
United  States  commitment  or  the  tactics 
and  policies  growing  from  that  commitment. 
Strategic  offensive  and  defensive  Issues  can 
be  understood  by  men  and  women  of  today's 
world — and.   Indeed,   must  be   understood. 

Valid  assessments  can  be  made  by  the 
people.  Certainly,  such  assessments  require 
the  assistance  of  the  government  and  the 
news  media  in  making  facts  available.  But 
the  responsibility  for  making  the  assess- 
ment is  yours.  It  Is  your  responsibility  to 
be  well  Informed,  to  Judge  the  output  of 
both  government  and  press,  to  reject  the 
sensational,  to  recognize  the  objective.  It  Is 
your  responsibility  to  maintain  a  proper 
perspective. 

The  problems  arising  from  the  limited  ap- 
plication of  force  in  an  atomic  age  are  many, 
and  many  of  them  are  unlike  any  problems 
a  military  establishment  or  a  nation  have 
faced  before. 

Our  history  does  not  prepare  us  for  the 
situation  In  which  numerical  superiority  of 
weapons  cannot  necessarily  be  translated 
Into  political  or  diplomatic  power. 

The  frustrations  and  perils  of  the  atomic 
age  the  frustrations  and  subtleties  of  the 
restrained  use  of  force,  the  frustration  and 
uncertainties   of   this   perplexing   war   com- 


bine to  offer  greater  and  greater  ehalienget 
to  both  the  government  and  the  press  as  bol!-. 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  people 

These  frustrations  make  all  the  more  es- 
sential our  need  to  seek  and  to  find  the  per- 
spective so  demanded  by  our  time. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONTERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R    12080 

Mr.    CONYERS.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  tl^e  geniiemari 
from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Thompson]  maj- 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  iii  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12080.  I  voted  for 
H.R.  12080  when  it  was  before  this  House. 
I  did  so  because  I  strongly  believe  that  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  older  Americans  with 
the  means  to  live  in  digruty.  I  voted  for 
H.R.  12080  even  though  I  strongly  op- 
posed  the   public   welfare    provlsioiis.    I 
assumed  the  conference  committee  would 
eliminate    or    ease    these    objectionable 
provisions.  But  I  was  wrong.  The  confer- 
ence report  before  us  incorporates  an  ap- 
proach to  public  welfare  which  bespeaks 
the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  our  own 
day.  As  a  result,  I  cannot  in  conscience 
support  the  conference  report. 

I  am  mindful  that  those  receiving  so- 
cial  securitv   are   counting   on   the   in- 
creased benefits  which  this  bill  provides 
But  as  the  Members  know,  the  increased 
benefits  are  not  scheduled  to  appear  in 
social   security   checks   untU   March  of 
next  year.  That  being  the  case,  we  have 
ample  time  to  rectify  the  mischief  con- 
tained  in   this  bUl.   I   would  urge   the 
House  to  reject  this  conference  report 
and  to  enact  a  bill  which  will  insure  that 
increased  benefits  begin  in  March.  We 
can  then  reconsider  the  welfare  provi- 
sions. , 
As  the  Members  know,  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  freezes  the  per- 
centage of  children  eUgibie  for  Feaeral 
assistance  under  the  aid-to-dependent- 
chUdren  program  at  the  level  of  Janu- 
ary 1968.  Such  action  would  have  a  dev- 
astating   effect    upon   New    Jersey    and 
many  other  States   New  Jersey  has  the 
third    highest    inmigration    rate    in   the 
Nation.  The  freeze  contemplated  in  the 
conference  report  would  mean  that  our 
State,    county,    and   municipal    govern- 
ments would  have  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enue to  compensate  for  loss  of  Federa. 

funds. 

This  morning  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Commissioner  McCorkle  of  our 
State  department  of  institutions  and 
agencies  He  opposes  the  conference  re- 
port becaiise  of  the  adverse  eSect  it  will 
have  upon  New  Jersey 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  be  the  la<:t  per- 
son to  minimize  the  beneficia:  effects  of 
gainful  work.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
any  effort  designed  to  get  people  off  wel- 
fare rolLs  and  on  payrolls.  But  the  con- 
ference report  In  requiring  that  all  re- 
cipients of  ADC  assi.<:tance  work  makes 
no  exception  for  mothers  with  young 
children.  Tliere  is  no  language  to  mltl- 
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gate  their  situation.  U  we  drive  these 
mothers  from  their  homes  to  enter  other 
homes  as  domestics,  who  will  care  for 
their  chUdren?  This  conference  report 
as  it  now  stands  can  have  no  other  ef- 
fect than  that  of  contributing  to  disinte- 
gration of  family  life  among  the  poor 
with  all  the  evils  that  tliis  brings  in  its 
train. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  elderly  citizens  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  increased  bene- 
fits that  we  have  promised  them.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  wish  to  receive 
them  at  the  expense  of  misery  inflicted 
on  others.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  conference  report. 

The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 

Trenton.  N.J., 
December  12.  1967. 
Hon.  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  | 

House  of  Representatives.  i 

Washington,    D.C.: 

New  social  security  legislation.  H.R.  12080. 
as  reported  out  of  Senate-House  conference 
contains  provision  freezing  Federal  particl- 
paUon  in  aid  to  families  of  dependent  chil- 
dren program.  If  adopted  this  can  be  cata- 
strophic for  New  Jersey,  particularly  our  ur- 
ban centers.  New  Jersey  will  suffer  because: 
( 1 )  It  is  nationally  recognized  th»t  the  num- 
ber of  welfare  recipients  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  low  level  in  New  Jersey,  and  (2) 
New  Jersey  has  the  third  lilghest  rate  of  In- 
mlgration  Ui  the  Nation.  Freeze  on  Federal 
participation  would  place  the  entire  cost  of 
Increased  loads  on  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal  governments. 

LXOYD    W.    McCORKLB. 

Ccymmissioner,  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies.  Statt  of  New 
Jersey.  i 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.   CONYERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ThobipsonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  last  summer's  riot  In 
Newark,  there  were  unsubstantiated  alle- 
gations made  that  some  OEO  personnel 
in  Newark  had  participated  in  or  even  in- 
stigated the  not.  Particularly  disturbing 
to  me  and  many  other  law>ers  were  the 
charges  that  lawyers  employed  by  the 
Newark  legal  services  program  had  par- 
ticipated in  this  riot.  The  Committee  on 
Law  and  Poverty  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar 
Association  conducted  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  the  allegations 
that  legal  services  lawyers  had  partici- 
pated in  Newark  or  Plainfield  riots  were 
true.  This  committee  recently  Issued  the 
report  of  its  investigation. 

This  committee  found  "no  credible 
evidence  that  any  legal  service  system,  or 
any  lawyer  or  other  employee  of  such  a 
system,  advised,  counseled,  aided,  or 
abetted  in  the  conduct  or  instigation  of 
the  riots";  it  found  that — 

All  of  the  evidence  seems  to  establish  be- 
yond any  reason  for  doubt  that  these  agen- 
cies and  individuals  did  everything  within 
their  power  to  discourage  and  ayold  violence 
and  to  convince  those  who  participated  in 
the  riots  that  there  best  protection  lay  in 
reliance  on  legal  process.  | 
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Its  final  conclusion  was  that — 
All  of  the  legal  asslsUnce  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Newark  legal  services,  worked 
tirelessly  to  provide  legal  services  for  all 
who  needed  and  qualified  for  help.  This  duty 
Imposed  a  tremendous  burden  upon  the  Bar. 
which  was  faithfully  and  creditably  dis- 
charged In  the  best  tradition  of  the  legal 
profession. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  bar.  I  am  proud  that  during  this 
terrible  crisis  fellow  lawyers  acted  in 
such  a  professional  and  exemplary  way. 
As  a  strong  believer  that  the  OEO  s  legal 
services  programs  offer  our  best  hope 
that  grievances  wiU  be  settled  in  court 
rather  than  in  the  streets.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  report  has  disproven  the  alle- 
gations of  legal  services  personnel  in- 
volvement in  the  riots. 

For  the  Members'  information,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  this  report  of  the  Com- 
imttee  on  Law  and  Poverty  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bar  Association,  as  follows: 
Investigation  or  Allxcations  of  Participa- 
tion BY  Legal  Service  Systems  in  the 
Newark  and  Plainfield  Riots 
The  Committee  on  Law  and  Poverty  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bar  Association  submits  this  re- 
port at  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Association,  to  determine  whether  there  was 
participation  by  Legal  Service  Systems  or 
their  personnel  In  the  recent  riots  at  Newark 
and  Plalnfleld.  The  Committee  was  specifi- 
cally instructed  to  ascertain  if  any  such  par- 
ticipation Included  the  counselling,  advising, 
aiding  or  aljettLng  of  any  persons  Ln  the  con- 
duct or  Instigation  of  the  riots. 

The  Investigation  could  not,  of  course,  be 
conducted  through  hearings  or  by  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  under  supboena. 
Nevertheless,  the  Committee  has  assembled 
or  sought  rep)orts  and  Information  from  all 
persons  who  might  have  pertinent  Informa- 
tion, including  the  police  of  the  involved 
areas.  It  has.  therefore,  been  possible  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  quietly  and  without 
any  of  the  publicity  wiiich  often  distracts 
from  the  probative  value  of  open,  emotional 
hearings. 

The  Committee  has  sought  to  Investigate 
aU  leads  which  might  disclose  any  improper 
participation  In  the  riots  by  Legal  Services 
Systems,  or  by  lawyers  attached  thereto,  be- 
cause the  Committee  deems  It  to  be  self- 
evident  that  the  advocacy  of  any  unlawful  act 
is  contrary  to  every  tradition  of  the  legal 
profession  and  Inimical  to  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  all  Legal  Service  Systems  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  those  who  cannot  otherwise 
secure  legal  services  In  order  to  help  them 
escape  from  their  condition  of  helplessness 
and  hopelessness  and  to  achieve  a  self-re- 
liant status  In  a  well-ordered  society.  The 
Committee  consequently  considers  itself  to 
t>e  under  an  obligation  to  uncover  any  such 
Improper  activities  and  to  recommend  steps 
for  Immediate  correction,  if  any  such  Im- 
proprieties did  in  fact  occur. 

The  Committee  has  been  able  to  determine 
conclusively  that  there  was  no  participation 
by  any  meml)er  of  a  Legal  Service  Agency  In 
advising  or  encouraging  any  of  the  riotous 
activities  which  took  place  in  Plalnfleld. 
Milford  S.  Payne.  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Plalnfleld  Police  Department,  has  speclflcally 
advised  the  ComnUttee  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge "there  was  no  such  Legal  Service  In- 
volved, or  any  encouragement  of  rloto\is 
conduct". 

Furthermore.  It  appears  that  the  Union 
County  Legal  Service  Project,  organized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  was  not 
funded  until  June  30,  1967.  and  did  not 
employ  the  services  of  a  Director  until  early 
September.  1967.  There  were  no  Legal  Serv- 
ices personnel  of  this  project  In  existence  at 


the  time  of  the  Plalnfleld  occurrence.  Con- 
sequently, It  is  obvious  that  no  such  person- 
nel could  possibly  have  participated  in  en- 
coura^ng  the  Plalnfleld  riot.  The  Commit- 
tee has  discovered  no  evidence  that  any  other 
Union  County  Legal  Service  System  or  any 
Legal  Service  System  of  any  other  area,  ad- 
vised or  encouraged  any  unlawful  or  Inap- 
propriate activities  in  Plalnfleld.  Mr.  Cal\1n 
J.  Kurd.  Esq..  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
of  Elizabeth,  has  advised  the  Committee  that 
at  the  request  of  families  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  in  connection  with  the  Plaln- 
fleld homicide  of  police  officer  Qieason.  at- 
tempts were  made  by  personnel  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  to  obtain  counsel  for 
the  defendants  and  to  notify  the  office  of 
the  Public  Defender. 

The  charges  that  Anti-Poverty  Programs 
and  officials  encouraged  or  participated  in 
the  riots  appear  to  be  limited  to  allegations 
respecting  the  disturbances  in  Newark.  This 
Committee  requested  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion concerning  such  charges  from  the  New- 
ark Police  Department,  but.  unfortunately, 
no  reply  to  that  Inquiry  has  been  received. 
In  particular  the  Committee  solicited  the 
specific  facts  and  data  which  might  substan- 
tiate any  charge  of  Improper  participation  by 
personnel  of  Legal  Service  Systems  operating 
In  the  Newark  area.  The  Committee  has  been 
unable  to  uncover  any  proof  whatsoever  that 
any  Legal  Service  System,  or  the  personnel 
of  any  Legal  Service  System,  participated  In 
any  manner  In  aiding,  encouraging  or  advis- 
ing participants  In  the  riot  to  engage  In  any 
unlawful  or  Inappropriate  activities.  Al- 
though the  Committee  has  no  primary  con- 
cern with  possible  charges  that  Anti-Poverty 
Agencies  other  than  Legal  Service  Systems 
may  have  advised  or  abetted  rioters,  we  have 
not  received  Information  which  might  sub- 
stantiate such  a  charge.  Of  course,  our  In- 
quiry In  this  direction  has  been  limited. 

The  charges  that  Legal  Service  personnel 
advised  or  counselled  participants  in  the  riots 
appears  to  stem  from  the  following  allega- 
tions, which  have  been  reported  by  news 
media  or  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
or  rumor: 

1.  That  several  months  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  rlou.  on  April  12.  1967.  at- 
torneys representing  the  Newark  Legal  Serv- 
ices Project  advised  persons  objecting  to  the 
pricing  policies  of  the  Clinton  HUl  Meat 
Market  to  picket  to  protest  alleged  prlc« 
gouging  and  that  certain  attorneys  of  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  participated 
m  such  picketing. 

2.  That  following  the  arrest  of  such  plck- 
eters  certain  attorneys  of  the  Newark  Legal 
Services  Project  engaged  In  picketing  In  front 
of  the  jail  to  which  the  plcketers  had  been 
taken. 

3.  That  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Proj- 
ect utilized  funds  granted  to  It  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  ball  for  rioters 
arrested  in  the  course  of  the  riot. 

4.  That  circulars  were  distributed  re- 
questing negroes  to  preserve  evidence  at 
police  destruction. 

5  That  the  riot  resulted  from  a  "conspir- 
acy' and  that  the  Newark  Legal  Services 
Project  was  guilty  of  "adding  fuel  to  the 
flames  that  were  Ignited  by  the  conspira- 
tors", including  "asking  that  complaints  be 
made  against  police  officers".  This  charge  was 
ascribed  by  the  press  to  a  representative  of 
the  Newark  Police  Benevolent  Association. 

6.  That  personnel  of  an  Anti-Poverty 
Agency,  including  a  Legal  Services  Agency, 
advised  and  counselled  participants  in  the 
riot  and  encouraged  such  participants  to  en- 
gage in  violent  activities. 

It  appears  that  on  April  1.  1967,  attorneys 
attached  to  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project 
received  a  request  to  assist  plcketers  who  bad 
been  arrested  at  the  Clinton  HUl  Meat  Market 
Where  they  had  assembled  to  protest  alleged 
price  gouging.  Mr.  Sidney  Reltman,  Esq..  a 
private  attorney  and  General  Counsel  of  the 
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United  Community  Corporation,  was  advised 
of  these  clrcumsUnces  and  the  release  of  the 
plcketers  In  his  custody  was  obtaUied  late 
the  same  day. 

Apparently,  the  plcketers  determined 
thereafter  to  continue  peaceful  picketing 
and  advised  counsel  of  the  Newark  Legal 
services  Project  of  their  Intention  to  conduct 
such  picketing  and  of  their  apprehension 
that  they  might  be  arrested.  They  requested 
that  counsel  be  held  on  call  to  assist  them 
in  the  event  of  such  further  arrests.  Accord- 
ingly, three  attorneys  of  the  Newark  Legal 
services  Project  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Clinton  Hill  Meat  Market  on  Sunday. 
April  2nd,  to  observe  the  situation.  They  did 
not.  however,  participate  in  any  other  way, 
either  to  advise  the  plcketers  or  to  partici- 
pate in  their  activities.  No  further  arrests 
were   made   by  the  police  on   that  date. 

A  suit  Is  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  matter  of  Robert  Cvu-vln,  et  al.,  against 
Domlnlck  Spina,  Individually,  and  as  Police 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Newark,  et  al.. 
Docket  No.  396-67.  to  test  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  ordinance  under  which  the  plcket- 
ers were  arrested,  requiring  persons  ordered 
to  move  on  by  the  police  to  do  so  and  au- 
thorizing the  arrest  of  those  refusing  to  obey 
such  an  order.  The  attorneys  of  record  in 
this  case  include  attorneys  on  the  staff  of  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  as  weU  as 
other  attorneys. 

Insofar  as  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  obtain  information  concerning  these  in- 
cidents, there  appears  to  be  no  basis  for  any 
charge  that  Legul  Services  personnel  ad- 
vised the  plcketers  to  Initiate  picketing  ac- 
Uvitles  or  aided  or  abetted  them  in  any  way 
or  participated  In  any  picketing  either  at 
the  Clinton  Hill  Meat  Market  or  at  the  Po- 
lice Station.  This  Committee  Is  entirely  satis- 
fied that  It  was  the  obligation  of  the  Newark 
IvCgal  Services  Project  to  provide  legal  advice 
tor  the  plcketers  following  their  arrest  and 
to  prosecute  any  litigation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  test  the  validity  of  the  ordinance 
In  question.  Indeed.  It  Is  the  objective  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  provide  legal 
counsel  for  the  disadvantaged  to  assist  In 
any  lawful  way  to  eliminate  price  gouging  or 
other  over-reaching  tactics  in  the  private  or 
public  sector  which  might  affect  the  rights 
of  the  poor 

The  Conunittee  is  Informed  that  no  federal 
funds  and  no  private  funds  contributed  to 
the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project  were  used 
or  authorized  to  be  used  to  provide  ball  for 
persons  arrested  during  the  riots  but  that 
private  contributors,  desirous  of  alleviating 
hardship  situations  which  resulted  from  the 
arrest  of  large  numbers  of  participants  In  the 
riots,  established  a  special  trust  fund  for  that 
purpose.  The  use  of  the  fund  was  adminis- 
tered by  an  assistant  dean  of  Rutger's  Law 
School  under  arrangements  worked  out  with 
the  court.  For  convenience  the  specially  con- 
tributed funds  were  deposited  In  an  NLSP 
bank  account  for  NLSP  but  were  treated 
separately  from  the  Project's  own  funds.  We 
have  been  unable  to  uncover  any  evidence 
BubstanUatlng  the  charge  that  funds  origi- 
nating from  the  Federal  Government  were 
used  to  provide  ball. 

It  appears  that  literature  requesting  re- 
ports of  the  destruction  of  property  by  the 
police  was  circulated  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Since  this  group  Is  a  private 
agency.  Its  activities  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  Investigation.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
such  circulars  were  put  out  by  any  O.E.O. 
or  Bar  Sponsored  Legal  Service  System. 
Nevertheless,  no  impropriety  In  the  solicita- 
tion of  this  Information  suggests  itself  to  the 
Committee. 

So  far  as  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  determine,  the  first  participation  of  any 
representative  of  a  Leg.il  Service  System  In 
the  Newark  disorders  occurred  on  July  12. 
1987.  when  Mr.  OUver  Lofton.  Esq..  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project, 


was  Informed  of  difficulties  which  were  then 
occurring  at  the  Fourth  Precinct  of  the 
Newark  Police  Department.  Mr.  Lofton  and 
other  representatives  of  the  United  Commu- 
nity Corporation  thereupon  went  to  the 
Fourth  Precinct  and  found  approximately  150 
people  milling  outside,  where  some  were  pre- 
venting the  police  from  transporting  a  Mr. 
John  Smith,  a  Newark  cab-driver,  to  the 
Newark  City  Hospital  for  treatment  of  In- 
juries sustained  during  the  course  of  his 
arrest  by  the  police. 

The  crowd  apparently  was  expressing  ap- 
prehension that  Mr.  Smith  would  never  reach 
the  hospital  because  of  an  allegation  that  he 
had  previously  been  beaten  by  the  police  and 
might  suffer  subsequent  Injury.  Mr.  Lofton's 
participation  In  the  Incident  at  this  point  was 
limited  to  calming  the  apprehensions  of  all 
concerned  and  assuring  the  assemblage  that 
the  Newark  Legal  Service  Project  would  make 
all  fourteen  of  its  lawyers  available  to  repre- 
sent the  cab-driver  to  assure  his  proper  legal 
protection. 

After  the  rioting  had  commenced  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  began  to  re- 
ceive a  flood  of  inquiries  from  the  families  of 
people  who  had  been  arrested  during  the 
disturbances,  seeking  assistance  In  trying  to 
locate  relatives  or  to  provide  legal  representa- 
tion for  them.  The  entire  resources  of  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  and  of  the 
Public  Defender  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Howard  H.  Kestin,  Director.  Legal 
Services  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, were  thereafter  marshalled  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  those  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  in  the  course  of  the  riots.  All 
of  the  O.EO.  Legal  Service  Projects  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  State,  except  one,  volun- 
teered their  complete  resources  to  the  Newark 
Legal  Services  Project  and  the  Public  De- 
fender in  aid  of  their  ftmctions  in  this  most 
emergent  situation.  These  services  consisted 
In  appearances  at  arraignments,  obtalnment 
of  ball  reductions  for  prisoners,  organization 
of  a  Release  on  Recognizance  Program,  ar- 
rangements for  Interviewing  persons  under 
arrest  relative  to  their  requirements  and  re- 
lease and  processing  of  complaints  from  citi- 
zens m  the  riot  area.  These  complaints  began 
to  be  received  at  the  Administrative  Offices 
of  the  Legal  Services  Project  in  great  volume 
and  dealt  primarily  with  reports  of  alleged 
unprovoked  violence  against  the  persons  and 
property  of  negroes  by  police  officers. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  In  every  Instance 
the  personnel  of  the  Legal  Service  Projects 
sought  to  caution  these  excited  people  not  to 
resort  to  self-help,  but  rather  to  utilize  the 
assistance  of  the  Legal  Service  Agency  in 
recording  statements,  so  that  Legal  processes 
could  be  utilized  to  help  the  complainants 
and  to  vindicate  any  rights  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  entitled. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the 
situation  during  the  height  of  these  dis- 
turbances was  extremely  tense  and  that  all 
participants  In  the  Incidents,  on  both  sides, 
were  apprehensive  and  exlcted.  Without  ex- 
pressing any  comment  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  complaints  which  were  made  to  the 
Legal  Service  officers,  the  Committee  is  aware 
that  these  complaints  fell  generally  Into  four 
categories: 

1.  Gross  personal  abuse. 

2.  Phvslcal  violence. 

3.  Unprovoked  and  Indiscriminate  firing 
of  weapons  at  people  and  apartments. 

4.  Deliberate  destruction  of  the  business 
property  of  negrroes. 

The  Newark  Legal  Services  Project  has 
adopted  the  official  position  that  all  of  Its 
resources  should  be  made  available  to  peo- 
ple complaining  of  such  conduct  so  that  all 
citizens  will  receive  protection  from  unlaw- 
ful oonduct,  whether  by  law  enforcement 
personnel  or  others.  We  are  advised  that  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  has  referred 
some  of  the  complaints  which  It  received  to 
the  prosecuting  authorities,  has  advised  some 


individuals  that  they  may  have  clrtl  causes 
of  action,  joined  in  a  proceeding  In  the 
Federal  Court  seeking  equitable  relief,  and 
assembled  Its  data  for  study  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Conmiisslon  and  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission. The  attorneys  actually  handling 
these  cases  must  determine  as  &  matter  of 
professional  Judgment  what  remedies  to  pur- 
sue, and  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
Committee's  responsibility  to  make  any 
Judgment  as  to  the  particular  remedies 
selected.  This  Committee  fully  concurs,  how- 
ever, in  the  policy  decision  by  the  Newark 
Legal  Services  Project  that  it  has  a  duty  to 
seek  effective  remedies  for  complaints  of  this 
nature  where  It  properly  is  required  to  repre- 
sent clients  seeking  assistance.  A  project 
committed  to  law  and  order  could  adopt  no 
other  course. 

We  are  informed  that  to  the  present  date 
the  officers  of  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Proj- 
ect have  received,  reviewed  and  analyzed  274 
statements  and  affidavits  dealing  with  such 
charges.  Even  If  all  of  them  were  without 
merit,  It  was  necessary  that  they  be  received 
and  processed. 

We  have  been  unable  to  substantiate  any 
of  the  allegations  of  unlawful  or  inappro- 
priate action  by  the  Newark  Legal  Service 
Project,  including  the  charge  that  It  so- 
licited complaints  against  police  officers.  Al- 
though some  police  officials  may  have  be- 
lieved that  reception  by  NLSP  of  complaints 
against  the  police  constituted  advocacy  that 
such  complaints  be  made,  the  circumstances 
which  our  investigation  revealed  do  not  in 
any  sense  Justify  the  charges.  It  was  the  ob- 
ligation of  NLSP  to  receive  and  process  these 
complaints  Just  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

The  records  do  disclose  certain  criticisms 
of  the  Police  and  City  officials  by  GEO. 
Agencies,  and  officials  of  Legal  Service  Proj- 
ects, Including  the  charge  that  some  of  these 
officials  did  not  fully  recognize  the  impli- 
cations of  the  events  which  triggered  the  dis- 
turbances and  do  not  fully  understand  ap- 
propriate steps  which  must  be  undertaken  to 
prevent  recurrences.  The  Committee  is  not 
concerned  with  the  merits  of  such  criticism 
but  does  appreciate  that  any  agency  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
legal  services  for  the  disadvantaged,  must 
concern  Itself  with  ultimate  issues  as  well  as 
with  the  mere  technical  problem  of  repre- 
sentation of  accused  persons. 

A  telegram  from  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director 
of  GEO.,  to  all  Regional  Directors,  dated 
July  20,  1967,  states:  "Lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding about  what  O.E  O  policy  has 
been  and  continues  to  be.  let  me  make  it 
unmistakably  clear  once  again.  There  will  be 
absolute  insistence  that  every  GEO  em- 
ployee and  employee  of  an  GEO.  grantee 
scrupulously  avoid  and  resist  participation 
by  GEO.  funded  resources  In  any  activities 
which  threaten  public  order  in  any  com- 
mimlty.  I  shall  Insist  upon  Immediate  and 
full  penalties  for  any  Individuals  found 
guilty  of  wrong  behavior  in  this  connection. 
Furthermore.  I  shall  insist  upon  the  with- 
holding of  OEO.  funds  from  any  grantee  or 
delegate  agency  which  is  shown  to  be  en- 
couraging or  tolerating  such  behavior." 

This  Committee  believes  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Bar  Association  takes  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  Legal  Service  Agencies 
in  which  the  organized  Bar  participates. 
conclusions 
1.  We  can  find  no  credible  evidence  that 
anv  Legal  Service  System,  or  any  lawyer  or 
other  employee  of  such  a  system,  advised, 
counseled,  aided  or  abetted  in  the  conduct 
or  instigation  of  the  riots. 

2  On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  establish  beyond  any  reason  for 
doubt  that  these  agencies  and  individuals 
did  evervthlng  within  their  power  to  dis- 
courage and  avoid  violence  and  to  convince 
those  who  participated  in  the  riots  that  their 
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best  protection  lay  to  reUance  onMegal  proc- 

3  This  report  Is  not  intended  to  criticize 
the  activities  of  any  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, who  obviously  were  confroated  with  a 
major  crisis,  or  to  condone  the  conduct  of 
those  who  participated  In  the  rtot. 

4  The  legal  profession,  Including  the  Pub- 
lic Defender,  the  Director  of  Lefal  Services 
of  the  O.  E.  O.  for  New  Jersey,  the  Officers 
and  Staff  of  the  Newark  Legal  Strvlces  Pro- 
ject, and  all  of  the  other  Legal  Service  Sys- 
tems and  private  attorneys  who  -volunteered 
their  assistance-  In  the  emergeocy.  worked 
tirelessly  to  provide  legal  services  for  all  who 
needed  and  qualified  for  help.  Tbls  duty  Im- 
posed a  tremendous  burden  upon  the  Bar 
•which  was  faithfully  and  creditably  dis- 
charged In  the  best  tradition  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Law  and  PoVEKtt  or  thu 
New  Jersey  Bar  AssociA-noN. 

Attest : 

Emanttkl  a.  Bonio, 

Chairman. 


ANTI-BALLISTIC -MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  CohelanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 13  of  this  year  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  announced  the  decision  of  the 
administration  to  deploy  a  so-called  light 
antiballlstic  missile  defense  system.  This 
system  is  to  be  designed  as  proof  against 
a  limited  attack  from  Communist  Cliina 
but  it  will  not  be  effective  against  an 
attack  from  a  major  nuclear  power  like 
the  Soviet  Union.  .   . 

This  antimissile  defense  system  im- 
tlally  will  cost  S5,000  million  to  $10,000 
million  to  build  and  another  several 
himdred  million  each  year  to  operate  and 

maintain. 

This  missile  defense  will  have  the  nec- 
essary consequence  of  escalating  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

This  decision  has  given  rise  to  surpris- 
ingly and  frighteningly  little  public  dis- 
cussion. However,  in  this  discussion  some 
very  highly  regarded  and  able  authorities 
have  expressed  their  considered  view  that 
deployment  of  this  antimteslle  defense 
is  a  mistake.  One  such  expert  is  Dr.  Jer- 
ome Wiesner,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  formerly  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology,  and  a  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  a  consulant  to  the  Defense 
Department. 

In  a  recent  article  In  Look  magazme. 
Dr.  Wiesner  states  flatly  that  he  does 
not  think  that  we  should  deploy  an  anti- 
missile defense  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Wiesner  outlines  the  technical, 
psychological,  and  political  reasons 
which  have  lead  him  to  his  conclusion. 
He  makes  a  most  persuasive  and  inter- 
esting case.  ,  ^  ,  ^, 

I  would  like.  In  the  interest  of  height- 
ened public  debate,  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  article  by  Dr.  Wiesner  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 


Record  to  take  the  time  to  read  this  piece 
on  this  most  vital  subject  by  this  most 
distinguished  mian : 
The  Case  Against  an  Anti-Ballistic-Missu.e 

System 
(By  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  provost,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  or  Technology;    Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology,    1961-64;     longtime    member, 
President's  '  Science    Advisory     Committee 
and  consultant  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  military  technology) 
When  China  exploded  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
waves  of  concern  spread  around  the  world. 
Renewed    calls    were    raised    In    the    United 
States  for  a  defense  that  would  protect  us 
from  Chinese  nuclear  ballistic  missUes.  These 
calls    have    now    been    heeded    by    President 
Johnson.   Scientists   agree   that  neither   the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  pro- 
tect Itself  completely  from  a  nuclear  attack 
by    the    other.   But    as    long    as    Communist 
China's  primitive  missile  force  is  very  small, 
some  protection  can  be  achieved— and  this 
Is   what    the   President   has   decided   to   buy. 
Because  he   couldn't  persuade   the  Russians 
to  consider  limitations  on  missile  defenses, 
the  President  has  now  ordered  the  building 
of  a  "thin"  defensive  system  to  protect  us 
from   the   Chinese.    The    logic   of   the   Presi- 
dent's decision  seems  mighty  tortured. 

The  word  In  Washington  Is  that  President 
Johnson  was  forced  to  bend  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mlUUry,  congressional  and  In- 
dustrial sponsors  of  the  antlballlstlc-mlsslle 
system.  Enormous  pressure  certainly  existed, 
but  such  pressure  on  a  President  to  build  a 
missile-defense  system  Is  not  new.  Both 
President  Elsenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy were  exposed  to  It.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult decisions  President  Kennedy  had  to 
make  concerned  the  Nlke-Zeus  missile-de- 
fense system.  The  pressures  on  him  were 
tremendous,  but  after  long,  careful  study,  he 
decided,  on  technical  grounds,  not  to  build 
the  Nlke-Zeus.  Today,  we  know  that  to  have 
built  that  system  would  have  wasted  be- 
tween »20  and  $30  billion.  It  would  have 
been  already  obsolete.  I  am  certain  that  the 
system  we  are  now  planning  will  be  regarded 
as  Ineffective  before  It  is  Installed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  estimates 
that  the  United  States  could  build  an  ABM 
system  (for  between  $3  and  $6  bllUon)  that 
would  provide  a  reasonably  effective  defense 
against  Chinese  ballistic  missiles— for  10  to 
15  years.  But  he  concedes  that  such  a  system 
would  do  us  little  good  against  an  attack  by 
the  Russians.  Even  If  the  thin  ABM  system  Is 
as  effective  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says— 
and  I  strongly  question  this— should  we  take 
the  portentous  step  of  deploying  an  ABM  sys- 
tem for  protection  against  Red  China?  I 
think  we  should  not. 

In  his  long  statement  announcing  the 
President's  decision  to  build  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  system.  Secretary  McNamara  concludes 
that  the  arguments  marginally  support  Its 
construction.  This  Is  obviously  a  matter  of 
Judgment.  I  think  the  arguments  are  over- 
whelmingly against  building  It.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  decision  could  be  as  wrong 
and  have  as  serious  domestic  and  interna- 
tional consequences  as  the  disastrous  conclu- 
sion six  years  ago  that  a  few  military  ad- 
visers and  some  weapons  would  lead  to  an 
early  victory  for  South  Vietnam's  forces. 

In  the  late  1950'b,  the  United  States  first 
began  to  examine  the  problem  of  defense 
against  ballistic  nilsslles.  At  that  time,  the 
only  useful  concept  Involved  low-altitude 
interceptor  missiles  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Idea  was  that  radars  would 
ta-ack  an  Incoming  enemy  mlasUe  aiid  guide 
our  "antlml.-i.sUf  missile"  near  enough  so 
that  the  nuclear  warhead,  exploded  at  the 
right  time,  would  destroy  the  enemy  missile. 
One  defensive  rocket  would  be  flred  against 
each  incoming  object.  But  an  enemy  could 
easily    confuse     the    radars — by     Including 


along  with  the  real  nuclear  warheads  hlgh- 
alUtudo  "decoys,"  such  as  lightweight  metal- 
lie  balloons.  Since  decoys  break  up  or  slow 
down  when  they  hit  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
we  hoped  thAt  by  waiting,  we  could  pick 
out  the  real  warheads  and  launch  a  defen- 
sive attack.  The  antimissile  missiles  would 
have  to  be  placed  near  each  city  to  be  de- 
fended, and  the  tremendous  heat  and  blast 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  defensive 
warhetwls.  low  over  the  cities,  co\ild  Inflict 
terrible  civilian  casualties.  It  was  possible 
that  such  a  defensive  system  would  do  a« 
much  damage  as  enemy  warheads.  The  Nlke- 
Zeus  plans,  therefore.  Included  a  major  fall- 
out-siieltej-  program. 

During  the  past  two  years.  It  has  appeared 
feasible  to  buUd  hlgh-altltude  defensive  ml<- 
slles  for  use  against  small-scale  attacks.  The 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  hlgh-altltude  mU- 
Blles  would  be  exploded  far  out  In  space- 
In  an  attempt  to  destroy  both  the  decoys 
and  the  real  enemy  warheads.  In  this  way. 
some  defense  of  a  much  wider  region,  far- 
ther from  each  antimissile  site,  would  be 
possible.  The  proposal  Is  that,  with  enough 
sites,  the  entire  United  States  can  be  pro- 
tected. But  this  will  not  work  If  an  attacker 
staggers  his  decoys  and  warheads  In  time 
and  spreads  them  over  a  large  area,  or  pre- 
cedes them  by  a  nuclear  explosion  of  hl.« 
own  to  "black  out"  our  defending  radar- 
Hlgh-alUtude  defense  represents  an  Im- 
proved approach  to  the  problem  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles,  but  It  Is  by  no 
meens  a  solution. 

The  basic  technical  fact  about  an  ABM 
defense  Is  that  a  sophisticated  opponent  car. 
overcome  any  defense  currently  possible 
Offense  has  all  of  the  advantages;  any  de- 
fense  system   can   be   overpowered. 

Today,  the  nuclear  powers  rely  on  the  de- 
terrent  effect  of  their  offensive  mlssUea  to 
keep  the  peace.  A  powerful  Incentive,  there- 
fore, exists  for  either  side  to  Increase  its  of- 
fenMve-mlsslle  forces  the  moment  the  other 
starts  to  build  an  ABM  system. 

The  Russians  appear  to  be  building  a 
simple  ABM  defense  around  Moscow,  and 
possibly  other  areas,  though  it  Is  yet  unclear 
that  they  have  decided  on  a  full-scale,  anti- 
missile defense  system.  In  response,  the 
United  States  has  taken  steps  to  add  decoyi 
and  mulUple  warheads  to  Its  own  offensive- 
missile  force.  These  actions  on  our  part  are 
still  quite  limited,  but  the  steps  we  have  al- 
ready taken,  especially  the  introduction  of 
multiple  warheads  on  each  missile  to  over- 
whelm possible  Soviet  defenses,  will  greatly 
Increase  the  number  of  missile  warheads  In 
oxir  Inventory.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
been  taking  similar  steps  in  anticipation  of 
a  U.S.  decision  to  build  an  ABM  system.  An 
ABM  system  In  the  U.S.  wlU  stimulate  the 
Soviets  to  Increase  the  nximber  of  their  of- 
fensive warheads. 

The  United  States  is  earnestly  seeking  some 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  and  missiles. 
m  order  to  forestall  a  new  spiral  In  the  arm* 
race.  UnofBclal  conversations  have  been  held 
with  individual  Russians,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded  In  getting  discussions  started  at  an 
official  government  level.  In  Glaasboro.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  repeated  to  Mr.  Kosygln  our 
willingness  to  explore  the  problem.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  seem  ready  to  dlsctiM 
such  questions— yet.  But  there  Is  no  need 
for  us  to  rush  Into  an  ABM  deployment. 

There  Is  little  relation  between  a  Russian 
decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  (if.  Indeed, 
they  have  made  a  decision  for  more  than  an 
experimental  system)  and  such  a  decision 
here.  Our  sectirlty  would  be  seriously  en- 
dangered If  the  Russians  Installed  an  effec- 
tive ABM  defense  that  could  prevent  our 
missile  force  from  reaching  their  territory 
and  If  they  simultaneously  developed  an 
effective  defense  against  our  Strategic  Air 
Force  bombers — something  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so  far.  Since  it  Is  obvious 
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folly  for  us  to  build  a  defense  against  missiles 
while  we  also  are  so  vulnerable  to  a  bomber 
attack,  the  Pentagon  has  quietly  decided  to 
gpend  four  billion  more  dollars  improving  otir 
air-defense  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  reaUy  effective  anti- 
missile system  Is  remotely  possible  for  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  Russians.  And  even  If  the 
Russians  could  develop  one.  and  a  truly  ef- 
fective defense  against  our  SAC  bombers  as 
well  our  installing  an  ABM  system  would  not 
restore  our  powers  of  deterrence.  Only  Im- 
provements In  our  own  offenslve-mlsslle 
force,  including  "penetration  aids"  such  as 
decoys  and  electronic  Jammers  to  ensure  that 
our  missiles  could  get  through  the  Russian 
defense,  could  achieve  this.  This  Is  our  De- 
fense Department's  basic  strategy. 

The  United  States  has  embarked  on  a  large, 
expensive  program  of  outfitting  ballistic 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads  and  other 
devices  to  penetrate  Russian  defenses.  We 
have  also  started  a  $2  billion  program  to 
replace  our  submarine-based  Polaris  mis- 
siles with  the  larger  Poseidon  missiles,  which 
can  carry  more  and  better  penetration  aids. 
As  long  as  we  continue  to  improve  otir  mis- 
sile forces  and  maintain  our  B-62  bomber 
force,  our  deterrent  power  will  remain  effec- 
tive An  ABM  system  Is  not  required  to  pre- 
serve the  power  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
deterrents. 

We  should  build  an  ABM  system  only  If  It 
elves  us  greater  security.  And  In  deciding 
this  we  must  assume  that  the  Russians  will 
respond  to  our  ABM  system  by  upgradUig 
and  enlarging  their  missile  force— Just  a«  we 
t?e  doTng  in  response  to  their  ABM  activities. 
If  the  Russians  were  to  do  this,  an  American 
ABM  system  would  leave  us  with  less  security 
and  more  vulnerable  to  destruction. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  many  propo- 
nents of  an  ABM  system  concede  that  an 
antl-Sovlet  ABM  defense  would  not  be  worth 
Uie  huge  expense,  because  the  Russians  could 
nullify  Its  effectiveness  at  considerably 
lower  cost  to  themselves.  So  the  proponents 
now  argue:  We  can  at  least  provide  our- 
selves with  protection  against  Red  China  at 
a  more  modest  cost  and  without  starting  a 
new  Russian-American  arms  spiral.  Is  this 
so''  Again,  I  think  not. 

An  ABM  system  would  grant  us  some  pro- 
tection against  China's  missiles  during  the 
early  years  of  Its  missile  buildup;  but  this 
protection  would  not  be  complete  and  it 
would  be  short-lived,  certainly,  much  shorter 
than  15  years.  Once  the  Chinese  can  build 
intercontinental  missiles,  the  cost  to  toem 
of  producing  additional  missiles  would  be 
relatively  small  (perhaps  «5  to  $10  million 
per  missile) .  Within  a  short  time,  they  would 
have  enough  missiles  (say,  50  to  100  to 
penetrate  our  "anti-Chinese"  ABM  system. 

The  Chinese  would  certainly  build  pene- 
tration aids  into  their  missile  force.  "The 
techniques  of  designing  such  aids  are  neither 
highly  complex  nor  exceedingly  costiy  (one 
can  learn  all  about  them  In  American  aero- 
space Journals) .  I  do  not  believe,  therefore. 
that  an  ABM  system  will  give  U£  either  com- 
plete or  lasting  protection  against  Chinese 
missiles.  I  am  convinced  we  must  rely  Instead 
on  the  offensive  deterrent,  as  we  must  with 
the  Russians:  that  Is.  we  must  rely  on  our 
known  ablUty  to  retaliate  devastatingly  In 
case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Ten  percent  of  our 
SAC  bomber  force  could  kill  200  million 
Chinese. 

I  am  very  skeptical  that  any  ABM  system 
based  on  the  present  approach  will  ever  work 
at  Its  calculated  effectiveness.  No  one  has 
ever  succeeded  In  developing  an  antiaircraft 
defense  that  U  as  much  as  ten  percent  effec- 
tive (three  percent  Is  a  more  common  actual 
effectiveness) .  An  ABM  system  that  was  only 
this  effective  would  be  almost  worthless. 
Even  If  an  ABM  system  were  as  much  as  90 
percent  effective.  It  could  stlU  not  prevent  an 
opponent  from  Inflicting  millions  of  fatal- 
ities on  U8. 


Besides,  whenever  an  ABM  system  might  be 
Installed,  how  could  a  realistic  test  be  made? 
We  could  not  fire  missiles  at  It  (It  would  be 
located  within  the  continental  United 
States),  and  from  hard  experience  during 
World  War  II.  we  know  that  far  simpler  de- 
vices (such  as  submarine  torpedoes)  fall  to 
work  the  first  time.  I  realize  that  a  model 
system  is  being  tested  on  Kwajaleln,  but 
these  tests  are  under  laboratory  conditions 
and  cannot  simulate  a  nationwide  installa- 
tion manned  by  GI's  and  technicians.  Even 
If  we  were  willing  to  fire  missiles  at  the  sys- 
tem, the  test  would  not  be  completely  realis- 
tic, for  we  would  be  testing  against  our  mis- 
siles, not  enemy  warheads.  Few  competent 
people  expect  the  exuemely  complex  ABM 
system  to  work  the  first  time:  yet  it  must 
to  have  any  effect! 

There  will  always  remain  a  big  chance 
that  even  If  the  system  is  working  as 
designed,  It  will  not  intercept  all  of  the  enemy 
missiles.  They  will  obviously  know  how  our 
ABM  system  works;  we  will  know  little  about 
their  offensive  weapons.  Imagine  the  advan- 
tage a  football  team  would  have  If  It  knew 
precisely  Its  opponents'  defense  on  every  play. 
Remember  that  If  a  single  enemy  nuclear 
weapon  leaks  through  the  defense  to  a  city, 
the  city  will  be  destroyed. 

Besides,  the  Chinese  could  bypass  our  ABM 
system  completely— either  with  low-altitude 
missiles  launched  from  submarines  or  with 
aircraft,  which,  surprisingly  enough,  are  more 
difficult  to  intercept  than  intercontinental 
ballistic  mlssUes  because  they  come  In  at 
relatively  low  altitude  and  do  not  follow 
predictable  projectorles  the  way  a  missile 
does.  We  simply  cannot  rely  upon  an  ABM 
system  to  give  us  a  sure  defense  against  a 
Chinese  attack. 

Many  people  also  fear  that  the  deterrent 
power  on  which  we  rely  against  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  be  effective  against  China.  The 
exceptional  anxiety  expressed  each  time  the 
Chlneee  carry  out  a  nuclear  test  seems  re- 
lated not  to  their  military  potential  but  to 
our  view  of  them  as  Irrational  or  unstable. 
This  anxiety  rises  more  from  Chinese  rhetoric 
than  Chinese  actions.  Although  the  words  of 
China's  leaders  have  been  Inflammatory  in 
the  extreme.  In  action,  they  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly cautious. 

China's  actual  military  capacity  is.  most 
likely  for  decades  to  come,  hardly  comparable 
to  that  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Chinese  have  an  extremely 
limited  industrial  capacity  (untU  now,  they 
have  produced  no  aircraft  of  their  own!). 
They  also  lack  the  broad  base  of  technically 
trained  manpower  that  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  modern  military  establishment. 
Nonetheless,  they  have  made  remarkable 
progress  In  developing  nuclear  weaponry, 
they  took  less  time  than  any  of  the  other 
nuclear  powers  to  carry  out  a  thermonuclear 
explosion.  In  this,  they  received  considerable 
help  from  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  late  l&50's, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  technological  In- 
formation from  open  sources  and  their  own 
intelligence  network.  And  they  do  appear  to 
be  malting  progress  on  missiles  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  weapons.  ApparenUy.  they 
launched  one  of  their  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
short-range  missile.  Though  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  a  Chinese  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile, we  know  that  their  resources  are  ade- 
quate to  develop  one  and.  I  believe,  produce 
It  in  moderate  numbers  (100-200)  In  less 
than  a  decade. 

During  the  late  1950'e.  many  statements  by 
Chlneee  leaders  minimized  the  importance  of 
nuclear  weapons,  arguing  that  they  did  not 
really  change  the  relative  power  balance.  We 
heard  boasts  that  China  alone  among  the 
great  powers  would  be  able  to  survive  a 
nuclear  war.  All  this  has  changed.  The 
Chinese  now  renounce  any  intention  of  being 
the  first  to  use  their  nuclear  weapons,  and 
they  show  every  sign  of  a  growing  sophistica- 
tion in  nuclear  matter,  which  Is  to  be  ex- 


pected as  they  acquire  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  nuclear  explosions. 

It  is  China's  neighbors,  not  we.  who  would 
be  most  dlrecUy  threatened  by  any  Chinese 
missile  force,  and  an  ABM  system  in  the  U.S 
would  be  of  Uttie  help  to  them.  We  could  not 
deploy  an  ABM  system  In  India  and  Japan; 
they  are  too  close  to  China  to  permit  the  sys- 
tem to  work  effectively.  What.  then,  must  the 
leaders  and  people  of  Japan  and  India  think 
as  we  make  plans  to  hide  under  an  ABM 
umbrella  while  they  have  no  way  to  defend 
themselves?  If  the  United  States  Is  so  fear- 
ful of  China  that  It  must  create  an  ABM 
defense,  should  not  Japan  and  India  con- 
clude that  It  Is  time  for  them  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  Chinese?  There  Is  no  easier 
way  for  us  to  build  up  China  In  Asian  eyes. 
No  Asian  can  afford  to  believe  that  we  are 
prepared  to  lose  New  York  to  counter  a  Chi- 
nese nuclear  attack  against  them.  Some 
Indian  officials  are  already  asking  for  a  mis- 
sile-defense system. 

Can  we  build  a  limited  ABM  system  to 
protect  us  against  China  without  stimulating 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  with  an  offen- 
sive-force buildup  of  Its  own?  I  think  not. 
Just  as  we  are  enlarging  our  missile  forces  be- 
cause we  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  building  a  limited  or  an  ex- 
tensive ABM  system,  so  the  Russians  could 
not  wait  to  see  whether  our  system  would  be 
a  limited  one  before  embarking  on  an  offen- 
slve-mlsslle buUdup.  Even  if,  as  the  Presi- 
dent proposes,  we  build  a  thin  ABM  system. 
It  would  be  unlikely  to  remain  small;  pres- 
sures from  the  military  and  industrial  estab- 
lishment to  Improve — and  expand— It  woiUd 
be  Irresistible.  Most  mUltary  planners  expect 
the  system  to  expand  rapidly,  and  In  fact  do 
not  consider  the  Initial  system  to  be  of  much 
use.  This  Is  the  reality  of  the  President's  d*- 
clslon.  I  am  convinced  that  once  we  decide  to 
take  the  ABM  route,  we  cannot  avoid  an  en- 
larged arms  race. 

Three  other  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  are  not  generally  appreciated. 
First,  an  expanded  ABM  system  will  be 
needed  eventually  to  cope  with  decoys  and 
multiple  warheads.  It  will  almost  certainly 
raise  the  Issue  of  fallout  shelters  to  protect 
the  population  both  from  Russian  nuclear 
weapons  and  our  own  protective  system. 

Secondly,  no  one  has  bothered  to  mention 
the  several  hundred  mUUon  dollars  a  year 
that  It  will  cost  to  maintain  and  operate  even 
this  thin  system  or  the  bllllonB  of  doUars 
It  would  take  to  run  the  final  one. 

Finally,  our  only  substantial  arms  limita- 
tion accomplishment,  the  Umlted  test  ban 
treaty.  Is  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  this  step-up 
In  the  arms  race.  The  developers  of  the  ABM 
system  will  soon  be  telling  us  that  they  can- 
not assure  Its  effectiveness  without  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  on  the 
President  to  renounce  the  treaty  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  and  protecting  our 
multl-blllion-dollar  Investment  wUl  be  over- 
whelming. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Russia  are  learning 
to  work  together  to  create  a  more  rational 
world  order.  Gone  are  those  deep  fears  of 
a  surprise  attack  that  dominated  the  1950'e. 
The  best  hope  for  the  future  lies  In  Joint 
efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  arms  race.  Such 
efforts  will  be  Impossible  U  each  side  Is  forced 
to  offset  the  defensive  and  offensive  buUdup 
of  the  other. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  and  live  with  a  "de- 
terrent balance."  We  have  done  It  with  the 
Russians.  We  will  have  to  with  the  Chinese 
There  Just  Is  no  way  to  avoid  this:  there  is 
no  magical  or  technical  escape  from  the  di- 
lemmas of  the  nuclear  ape  through  defense 
A  sensible  course  would  be  to  reduce  greauy 
the  offensive-missile  forces  on  both  sldef 
achieving  the  deterrence  with  much  less  dan- 
ger to  all  of  us.  _  ...  J 
Uke  most  other  scientists  who  have  studied 
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Its  problems,  I  am  convinced  that  much  mu- 
tually coordinated  disarmament  Is  tech- 
nically achievable  with  considerably  less  risk, 
effort  and  cost  than  Is  involved  In  our  cur- 
rent deterrent  position.  The  blocks  to  dis- 
armament are  political  and  psychological, 
not  technical.  Unfortiinately.  cUsarmament 
has  no  effective  political  support,  no  vested 
interests  backing  It,  and  no  power  base  In 
the  Ooverninent  bureaucracy  or  In  the  Con- 
gress. Some  of  the  same  senators  who  have 
been  pressing  the  President  to  spend  ten« 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  defense  against  a 
missile  attack  have  consistently  tried  to  cut 
the  tiny  budg»t  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Substantial  balanced 
disarmament  Is  sensible,  safe  and  technically 
achievable,  and  even  partial  disarmament 
would  release  many  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  constructive  uses.  But  It  Is  not 
coming  very  fast.  Until  statesmen  take  dis- 
armament efforts  serloxjsly  and  fashion  Inter- 
national security  arrangements  more  appro- 
priate to  nuclear  age  we  all  live  In,  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  Is  an  Increasingly  night- 
marish peace  Insured  by  only  a  balance  of 
terror. 

A  real  defense  against  nuclear-armed  mis- 
siles Is  a  mirage.  Our  only  real  security  lies 
In  peace  Itself.  Nuclear  weapons  are  Just  too 
potent  for  effective  defense.  The  best  defense 
Is  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war. 


THE    ROLE     OF    THE     NONMANUAL 
WORKER  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajilmous  consent  that  the  gentlemaji 
from  California  FMr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1904,  the  International  Federation  of 
Commercial,  Clerical,  and  Technical 
Employees,  a  trade  secretariat  of  white 
collar  unions,  has  worked  to  lift  the 
standards  and  conditions  of  white  collar 
workers  throughout  the  world.  The  or- 
ganization recently  held  its  15th  Ordi- 
nary Congress,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
its  principal  theme,  "The  Role  of  the 
Nonmanual  Worker  in  a  Changing 
World."  It  was  the  first  time  this  impor- 
tant triennial  event  was  held  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  AFL-CIO  Vice 
President  James  A.  Suffridge,  president 
of  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation, is  president  of  the  international 
trade  secretariat.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  the  organiza- 
tion's 15th  Ordinary  Congress,  as  it  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  AFL-CIO  News, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

World  V/httv  Collar  Conference  Tackles 
Organizing,  Automation 

Two  Issues — organizing  white  collar  work- 
ers and  protecting  them  against  the  Impact 
of  automation — topped  a  heavy  agenda  of 
a  world  congress  of  the  Intl.  Federation  of 
Commercial,  Clerical  &  Technical  Employes 
In  Washington. 

Known  as  PIET,  its  Initials  In  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  the  organization  is  the 
second  largest  of  16  International  trade 
union  secretariats.  Some  500  participants  In 
the  congress  represented  nearly  5  million 
workers  In  50  countries. 

Delegates  gave  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
an  unscheduled  opening  day  speaker — Pres. 
Johnson.  h 


The  President  spoke  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
search  for  world  peace — and  of  America's 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  and  create  a 
better  life. 

FIET's  congress  was  the  first  ever  held  In 
the  U.S.  by  a  world  labor  organization  and 
the  organization's  general  secretary.  Erich 
Kissel,  said  "It  was  not  by  accident  that  we 
came  here." 

By  comparison  with  other  nations,  white 
collar  workers  are  so  poorly  organized  In  the 
U.S.  that  FIET  considers  It  an  "underdevel- 
oped nation,"  Kissel  said.  Tet,  he  said,  an 
examination  of  automation  here  shows  us 
what  Is  In  store  for  other  countries. 

AFL-CIO  Pres.  George  Meany  welcomed 
the  congress  on  behalf  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  Retail  Clerks  Pres.  James  A.  Suff- 
ridge Is  president  of  FIET  and  other  U.S. 
affiliates  are  the  Office  Employes;  Building 
Service  Employes;  Retail,  Wholesale  &  De- 
partment Store  Union  and  Insurance  Work- 
ers. 

BEIBNE     AMONG     SPEAKERS 

Other  speakers  during  the  first  two  days 
of  the  congress  Included  Pres.  Joseph  A. 
Belrne  of  the  Communications  Workers,  Wal- 
ter Washington,  newly  appointed  commis- 
sioner-mayor of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Ralph 
Wright,  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Intl.  Labor  Organization. 

Johnson  recalled  that  he  had  seen  "some 
of  the  worldwide  activities  of  FIET"  when  he 
visited  20  countries  In  1961  while  on  a  mis- 
sion for  Pres.  Kennedy,  with  Suffridge  ac- 
companying him. 

The  U.S.  Is  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  to  halt 
the  aggression  of  "armed  Invaders,"  John- 
son told  the  delegates,  and  will  not  be  swayed 
In  Its  willingness  to  "stay  the  course." 

"Peace  and  stability  will  come  to  Asia 
only  when  the  aggressors  know  that  they 
cannot  take  another  people's  land  by  force," 
he  added. 

The  President  put  special  stress  on  the 
many  ways  In  which  America  Is  using  Its 
resotu-ces  In  a  "constructive  and  compas- 
sionate way"  to  strengthen  freedom  and  help 
eliminate  poverty  and  disease. 

MEANT   THEME 

Meany  told  the  delegates  "I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  the  work  In 
which  you  are  engaged,  .  .  .  Not  only  do  you 
represent  an  active  free  trade  union  secre- 
tariat, but  you  represent  a  secretariat  In  a 
field  of  vital  Importance." 

Describing  free  unions  as  "the  hallmark  of 
a  free  society,"  he  pointed  out  that  dictator- 
ship— whether  they  be  of  the  right,  left  or 
center — also  recognize  this  and  thus  always 
"take  control  of  unions"  as  soon  as  they  seize 
pxDwer. 

The  effort  In  the  1940'8  to  Join  free  and 
totalitarian  unions  Into  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  failed,  Meany  said,  for 
reasons  as  basic  as  "that  you  can't  mix  oil 
and  water." 

Or  to  put  It  another  way,  he  continued, 
the  effort  failed  because  "some  of  the  unions 
were  In  a  position  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions" while  others  "were  instruments  of  the 
state,  and  not  Instruments  of  the  workers 
they  were  supposed   to  represent." 

For  the  same  reasons,  he  pointed  out.  cur- 
rent efforts  by  some  unions  to  bring  about 
"rapprochement"  between  Iron  Curtain 
unions  and  free  unions  are  doomed  to  fall. 
"The  AFL-CIO."  he  said,  "refuses  to  buy  rap- 
prochement and  refuses  to  compromise  the 
vital  principle  of  worker  freedom." 

Suffridge  traced  the  work  of  FIET  in  "pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  non-manual 
worker,  enhancing  the  dignity  of  his  labor 
and  improving  his  working  conditions  and 
living  standards." 

In  the  last  three  years,  he  noted,  FIET  has 
opened  new  regional  offices;  a8slst<>d  affili- 
ates In  organizing  drives;  held  labor  leader 
training  programs  throughout  the  world: 
and  conducted  seminars  for  workers  on  or- 


ganizing collective  bargaining,  legislation 
and  union  administration. 

Conceding  that  organl2ang  of  white  collar 
workers  In  the  U.S.  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go — with  only  about  15  percent  of  the  non- 
manual  workers  In  unions — Suffridge  saw 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future. 

Present  Increased  trade  union  activity 
among  white  collar  workers  in  the  nation,  he 
said.  "Indicates  that  the  non-manual  worker 
Is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  union 
membership  and  the  union  movement  Is  be- 
ginning to  better  understand  his  needs." 

Belrne  extended  greetlnRS  to  delegates  as 
president  of  the  Poetil,  Telegraph  &  Tele- 
phone Intl.,  a  secretariat  composed  of  com- 
munication unions.  He  pointed  out  that  both 
PPTI  and  PIET  are  organizing  white  collar 
workers — "the  most  difficult  of  all  organis- 
ing." 

REPORTS    GIVEN 

Among  those  submitting  reports  to  the 
Congress  were  Pree.  Howard  Coughlln  of  the 
Office  Employes;  Rolf  Spethen.  chairman  of 
DAG.  a  large  German  union  of  professional 
employes:  Thomas  Cynog-Jones,  research 
director  of  Great  Britain's  Union  of  Shop, 
Distributive  tt  Allied  Workers;  and  Mrs.  An- 
nador  Bell,  director  of  the  German  Trade 
Union  Federation  (DOB) 

Delegates  visited  a  number  of  computer 
operations  In  New  York  and  Washington  to 
see  automation  In  progress.  They  also  at- 
tended a  "ground  breaking"  ceremony  for 
the  Retail  Clerks  new  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington. 
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ANTTBALLISTIC  MISSILES 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antlballistlc-mlssile 
system  costing  many  billions  of  dollars 
and  necessarily  heightening  the  arms 
race  as  well  as  causing  many  other 
changes  in  our  society  is  a  most  momen- 
tous action. 

The  administration's  decision  to  de- 
ploy such  a  system  has  been  followed 
with  relatively  little  debate.  Yet  the 
legislative  branch  has  yet  to  specifically 
express  its  desire  in  this  regard  and  the 
public  has  yet  to  be  really  informed  on 
this  issue. 

I  personally  am  engaged  in  a  deep  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  ABM  ques- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  engage 
themselves  in  such  a  study. 

As  an  aid  in  this  study.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
provocative  article  concerning  the  ABM, 
which  was  published  recently  by  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World: 

.\nttballistic-Mis8Ile  System 
(By  Allen  Forbes,  Jr.) 

(The  question  of  antl-balllstlc  missile 
(ABM)  deployment  Is  not  a  new  one.  In  1959 
the  Army  recommended  purchase  of  Its 
Nlke-Zeus  system,  forerunner  of  Nlke-X  now 
to  be  deployed.  President  Elsenhower  turned 
down  the  Army's  request  on  the  grounds 
that  It  has  not  been  adequately  tested.  Had 
Nlke-Zeus  with  Its  "fatal  defects"  been  de- 
ployed as  the  Army  urged — at  a  cost  of  $1* 
billion— It  would,  In  the  words  of  Deputy 
Secretary    of    Defenae    Cyrus    Vance ,  "have 


Had  to  be  torn  out  and  replaced,  almost  be- 
fore It  became  operational  .  .  ."  '  ABM  did 
not  become  a  serious  Issue  again  until  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  deploy- 
ment of  Nlke-X  In  1966.  They  renewed  their 
pressure  In  1967  and.  backed  by  influential 
members  of  Congress,  secured  a  reversal  of 
Uie  Administration's  antl-ABM  position.  In 
a  speech  delivered  at  San  Francisco  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1967.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  deploy  a  thin  ABM  defense  against 
China  This  decision,  which  has  vast  stra- 
teelc  political  and  social  implications  for  the 
•^ture  of  this  country,  may  well  turn  out  to 
U  one  of  the  most  fateful  ever  token  by  any 
Administration.) 

THE  NIKE-X  BTSTEM 

Nlke-X  U  a  dual  system.  To  provide  an 
■  area"  defense  It  employs  the  3-fitage,  long- 
range  Spartan  missile  to  Intercept  Incoming 
enemy  ICBM's  ( intercontmental  ballUtlc 
missiles)  at  ranges  up  to  several  hundred 
miles  well  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
A  "point"  (localized)  defense  Is  made  by  the 
hlzh-acceleratlon  Sprint  missile  which  Inter- 
cepu  in  the  lower  atmosphere  at  dlstonces 
from  6  to  25  miles  during  the  last  few  sec- 
onds of  the  enemy  missile's  flight.  Sprint  s 
function  is  to  destroy  attacking  rockets 
which  have  successfully  evaded  Spartan.  Its 
last-second  Intercept  permits  radars  to  "dis- 
criminate" between  a  real  warhead  and  the 
•decoys"  (false  warheads)  which  burn  up 
in  the  dense  lower  atmosphere. 

Spartan  and  Sprint  are  armed  with  nuclear 
warhe.id8  because  they  will  miss  Incoming 
ICBMs  by  distances  so  great  that  conven- 
tional explosives  would  be  useless.'  The  two 
missiles  are  linked  to  advanced  multiphase 
array  radars  and  highspeed  computers  for 
target  acquisition,  tracking,  launching  and 
guidance, 

THE     "THIN"     CHINA-ORIENTED     DEFENSE 

The  military  packaged  Nlke-X  Into  three 
convenient  deployments:  the  "thin"  China 
defense  priced  at  $3.5  billion;  a  "light  de- 
lense  protecting  25  cities  costing  »12.2  bil- 
lion- and  a  "heavy"  50-clty  system  at  »21.7 
billion*  The  Johnson  Administration  chose 
the  first  It  consists  of  several  hundred 
Spartans  and  a  lesser  number  of  Sprints,  The 
Spartans  provide  an  "area"  defense  of  the 
entire  country;  the  Sprints  defend  radars  and 
gome  Mlnuteman  ICBM  bases.  The  Spartans 
are  distributed  in  several  batteries  below  the 
Canadian  border.  PAR  radars  "acquire"  In- 
coming enemy  missiles  at  ranges  of  1.500 
miles  or  more  and  the  Spartan  Is  launched  to 
Intercept  high  above  the  atmosphere  over 
Canada  hundreds  of  miles  from  United  States 
soil  The  thin  China  defense  does  not  provide 
any  Sprint  point  defense  of  American  cities. 

ruNCTION    AND    EFFECTU'ENBSS    OF    THE    "THIN" 
DEFENSE 

The  Pentagon  has  defined  the  function  of 
the  China  ABM  system  as  providing  "a  thin 
cover  over  the  whole  United  States  Including 
all  clUes."  The  official  evaluation  of  the  sys- 
tem's effectiveness  Is  that  It  "could  probably 
preclude  damage  in  the  1970's  almost  en- 
tirely"   against     what    are    called     "simple 


■  The  words  "fatal  defects"  are  those  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Poster;  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  90th  Congress. 
l8t  Session. 

•Rex  Pay,  "US.  ABM  Would  Imperil  Test 
Ban  Treaty."  Technology  Week,  March  20, 
1967. 

•Until  September  18,  1967  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  thin  defense  against  China  was 
•3,5  billion.  In  announcing  deployment  of 
the  China  system  Secretary  McNamara  gave 
a  revised  figure  of  $5  billion.  (Cost  presented 
atDSH.) 


attacks."*  By  simple  attacks  the  Pentagon 
means  attocks  by  a  very  small  number  of 
missiles  which  do  not  have  "penetration 
aids'— devices  such  as  decoy  warheads  and 
"chaff"  (clouds  of  tlnfoU)— which  confuse 
ABM  radars. 

One  of  the  flaws  In  this  optimistic  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  thin  defense 
18  that  It  gives  the  impression  to  the  layman 
that  Nlke-X  defends  against  all  "simple" 
missile  attacks.  Unfortunately  Nlke-X  is  ef- 
fective only  against  hlgh-altltude  delivery 
systems.  It  Is  possible  to  launch  simple 
nuclear  attacks  using  a  number  of  "primi- 
tive' delivery  techniques,  some  of  which  em- 
ploy missiles.  Against  these  systems  Nlke-X 
is  of  either  mimmal  value  or  worthless.  The 
following  are  examples  of  primitive  delivery 
systems  which  should  be  within  Chinese 
capabilities  by  the  time  the  thin  defense  Is 
operational,  or  soon  thereafter: 
Attacks  by  missiles 

a.  From  submarines  or  surface  vessels 
armed  with  short-range  crulse-tj-pe  missiles, 
(No  Nlke-X  protection) 

b.  From  submarines  or  sTirface  vessels 
armed  with  medium-range  ballistic  missiles. 
(Possible  minimal  Nlke-X  protection) 

/It tacks  by  delivery  systems  other  than 
missiles 
a     Nuclear  -  weapon  -  carrying       seaplanes 
launched  from  submarines  or  surface  vessels. 

b.  Submarines  firing  nuclear  torpedoes. 

c.  Pre-dellvery  systems:  For  example,  ves- 
sels with  bombs  in  cargo  holds;  weapons  re- 
leased In  port  or  at  sea  and  detonated  by 
remote  control. 

d.  Underwater  nuclear  mmes  detonated  at 
sea.  Prevailing  winds  carry  radioactive  rain 

Inland. 

China  already  possesses  submarines  and  at 
least  as  early  as  1966  tested  a  medium-range 
missile.  A  military  expert  recently  wrote  that 
the  Chinese  "now  have  submarines,  they 
have  fired  short-range  missiles  and  they 
would  find  It  falriy  simple  to  adapt  these, 
or  to  build  rather  crude  forms  of  sea-based 
missiles." »  China  reportedly  does  not  have  a 
submarine-launched  missile  capability.  How- 
ever, It  Is  possible  that  Chinese  technicians 
could  develop  In  the  next  few  years  some 
form  of  sea-based  missile  capabUity. 

Existing  anti-aircraft  and  anti-submarine 
systems  will  be  used  against  these  primitive 
delivery  devices,  in  some  cases  with  effective- 
ness and  in  others  without.  As  a  general  nile 
all  forms  of  delivery  tend  to  complicate  the 
task  of  the  defense. 

The  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
thin  defense  against  ICBM's  seems  to  based 
on  at  least  two  key  assumptions,  both  open 
to  serious  question: 

(1)  The  Chinese  will  not — or  will  not  be 
able  to— target  their  ICBM  forces  so  as  to 
"exhaust"  or  overwhelm  the  SPARTAN  de- 
fenses by  launching  them  en  masse  at  an  area 
defended  by  one  SPARTAN  battery. 

(2)  The  Chinese  wUl  not  be  able  to  equip 
their  ICBM's  with  simple  penetration  aids 
which  would  Increase  substantially  their 
ability  to  Inflict  damage  on  the  United 
States. 

ASSUMPTION 

In  a  confrontation  between  ICBM  attacker 
and  ABM  defender  the  latter  Is  at  a  dlsUnct 
disadvantage.  ThU  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
thin  system,  which  requires  that  a  very  smaU 
ABM   force    be   deployed    over    a   vast   area. 


Once  an  attack  has  been  launched  It  Is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  redistribute  the  defense 
to   meet   the    configuration    of    the    attack. 
China,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  completely  free 
to   study    the   ABM   defense   at   its   leisure. 
analyze  It  for  Ite  weak  spots,  and  then  pro- 
gram the  attack  to  saturate  or  overwhelm 
It.  If  the  thin  defense  had  a  density  fac- 
tor of,  say,  50  I.e.,  If  It  could  cope  at  any 
point  with   a  maximum   of  only  50  enemy 
ICBM's,   then   by   firing  55   missiles   at   any 
given    point    In    the    defense    the    attacker 
could  be  virtually  certoln  of  destroying  the 
target.  If  the  Chinese  wanted  to  take  out 
Washington,  D.C.,  they  could.  If  they  wanted 
to  get  New  York,  they  could.  The  same  56 
missiles  could  probably  get  both  Washington 
and  New  York.  Dr.  M.  M.  May.  director  of 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In  Cali- 
fornia, made  this  point  clearly  to  members 
of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee; 
"If  you  send  over  more  offensive  warheads 
than  they  have  defensive  warheads  to  shoot 
at   you    with,    It    won't    be    that   effective."  • 
Secretary  McNamara  said  the  same  thing  in 
his  September  18th  speech:   ".  .  .  any  such 
|.ABM|    system  can   rather  obviously   be  de- 
feated  by   an   enemy   simply   sending   more 
offensive  "warheads,  or  dummy  warheads,  than 
there  are  defensive  missiles  capable  of  dis- 
posing of  them." 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Chinese  leaders.  If  they  build  and  deploy  a 
missile  force  of  50  ICBM's  and  then  discover 
that  the  density  factor  of  the  United  States 
defensive  Is  exactly  50  also,  are  going  to  throw 
their  missiles  away  as  useless.  They  wiU  ob- 
viously build  a  few  more  which  will  enable 
them  to  penetrate  our  defenses,  thereby  mak- 
mg  the  thin  system  ineffective  by  the  time 
It  is  deployed  or  shortly  thereafter,  unless 
It  were  to  be  expanded  into  a  more  com- 
plex system.  If  this  were  done  It  would  un- 
doubtedly trigger  further  Chinese  efforts  to 
penetrate  It.  A  more  serious  consequence  of 
expanding  the  thin  defense  Is  that  It  would 
force  the  Soviets  to  Improve  their  offensive 
capabilities— something  they  might  not  feel 
obUged  to  do  If  the  thin  defense  remained 
thin.  ^  ^ 

The  official  view  that  the  thin  defense 
could  prevent  damage  "almost  entirely"  is 
tempered  somewhat  by  a  Pentagon  statistical 
table  indicating  that  a  Chinese  attack  of  a 
certain  magnitude  which  could,  without  ABM, 
inflict  10  million  fatalities,  would  cause  1 
million  deaths  even  if  the  thin  defense  were 
deployed.  If  a  false  assumption  went  into  that 
table  It  could  cause  the  predictions  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  China  defense  to  be  off 
by  a  factor  of  five  or  more.  This  table  was 
presented  to  Congress  In  January  1967,  by 
Secretary  McNamara. 

ASSUMPTION    2 

The  China  defense  Is  designed  to  defend 
against  "simple"  and  unsophisticated  at- 
tacks, that  is,  attacks  by  only  a  few  missiles 
without  penetration  aids.  The  same  logic 
that  applies  to  the  determination  of  China's 
leaders  to  build  a  force  large  enough  to 
penetrate  ABM,  also  applies  to  penetration 
aids.  To  assume  that  Chinese  scientists  will 
not.  Indeed  have  not  already,  initiated  a 
crash  program  to  develop  such  devices  would 
be  irresponsible.  A  nation  need  not  possess 
a  sophisticated  technology  or  be  affluent  In 
order  to  produce  simple,  cheap  and  probably 
effective  penetration  devices.  In  fact,  a 
"naive"  but  presumably  effective  penetraUon 
aid  can  be  produced  at  virtually  no  cost  and 


'  The  function  of  the  thin  defense  Is  given 
m  a  special  list  of  answers  to  questions  posed 
to  Dr  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament.  This 
Ust  was  printed  In  the  official  transcript  of 
the  hearings.  The  statement  on  effectiveness 
was  made  by  Deputy  Secretary  Vance  before 
the  same  Subcommittee. 

»J.  I.  Coffey,  "The  Antlballlstlc  Missile 
Debate."  Foreign  Affairs.  April  1967. 


«Dr.  May's  statement  Is  excessively  opti- 
mistic. It  16  actually  not  necessary  that  the 
o:Tense  outnumber  the  defence  In  order  to 
penetrate  the  thin  system.  As  demonstrated 
on  page  7.  a  relatively  modest  Chinese  ICBM 
force  can  successfully  penetrate  the  thin  de- 
fense. 55  Chinese  ICBM's  fired  at  a  defense 
with  a  density  factor  of  50  would  score  many 
hits.  (Dr.  May's  stotement  made  to  DSH.) 
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without  any  special  technology  by  breaking 
up  the  delivery  vehicle  In  such  a  way  that 
It  explodes  Into  fragments  which  to  a  radar 
resemble  warheads.  Chinese  sdentlsts  are 
probably  already  beyond  this  stage. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  Dr.  J.  S.  Foster,  told  the  Senate 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  that  It  was  pos- 
sible for  a  ■'sophisticated  opponent  to  con- 
fuse the  defense  and  make  the  firepower  de- 
mands on  SPARTAN  too  high."  ^  In  that  case. 
Poster  explained,  It  would  be  necessary  to  use 
the  SPRINT  missile  for  defense.  The  thin 
China  system  which  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration has  purchased  provides  no  SPRINTS 
for  protection  of  cities.  If  the  Chinese  de- 
velop effective  penetration  al<^  they  can 
probably  exhaust  SPARTAN  a^d  hit  any 
cities  they  wish.  If  they  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  build  ICBM's  they  slK)uld  be  able 
to  design  and  produce  reasonably  efficient 
penetration  devices. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  THIN   DEFEI*BE   DO? 

The  thin  system  can  probabljt  afford  com- 
plete protection  against  the  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launch  of  a  few  missiles — at 
least  missiles  not  equipped  wltb  good  pene- 
tration devices  It  could  also  provide  a  de- 
gree of  protection  against  small  numbers  of 
ICBM's.  say  25,  the  sort  of  force'the  Chinese 
would  have  In  the  first  18  to  24  months  of 
their  deployment  program.  In  the  mld-1970's 
the  Chinese  could  have  100-150  weapons." 
.^i?alnst  an  attack  of  that  size  the  thin  de- 
fense would  look  very  thin  indrtd. 

The  discussion  earlier  on  overwhelming 
SPARTAN  was  based  on  the  assumption, 
highly  favorable  to  the  defetiBe,  that  all 
attacking  Chinese  missiles  would  be  success- 
fully Intercepted  If  their  number  In  any  tar- 
get area  did  not  exceed  the  density  factor  of 
the  thin  defense.  This  assiunptlon  Is  Incor- 
rect. However,  It  has  gained  general  accept- 
ance because  It  has  been  stated  so  often  by 
experts  such  as  Dr.  May  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  Actually,  there  Is  a  finite  chance 
that  any  given  ICBM  will  penetrate  any 
ABM  defense.  Assuming  an  ABM  kill  prob- 
ability— the  probability  that  a  ^ngle  SPAR- 
TAN win  Intercept  a  single  Incoming  Chinese 
ICBM — of  the  order  of  80%,  the^jrobabllltles 
of  a  100%  successful  defense  /against  five 
different  Chinese  attacks  are  as  shown  be- 
low. Chinese  missiles  are  assiunied  to  have  a 
reliability  factor  of  807o  and  to  be  without 
penetration  aids.  1; 


Number  of 
Chinese  missiles 


Number  of 
Spartans 


probability  of 
sii#:essful  defense 
A  (percent) 


20 

SO 

}  72 

25 

so 

i  44 

35 

so 

t     1.6 

50 

50 

f   .008 

50 

100 

f   18 

« 

These  figures  give  a  far  nfore  realistic 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  $he  thin  de- 
fense than  do  the  official  claimi.  They  dem- 
onstrate, for  example,  that  a  CBlnese  attack 
with  35  ICBM's  fired  at  a  SPAIH'AN  battery 
with  a  missile  force  of  50,  would  have  a  98 '"c 
chance  of  hitting  at  least  one  U.S.  city. 
Even  with  a  force  as  small  as  20  missiles 
launched  at  the  same  SPARTAN  battery 
the  Chinese  would  have  one  claince  In  four 
of  destroying  a  target.  50  Chinese  missiles 
flred  against  50  SPARTANS  wovSd  hopelessly 
overwhelm  the  defense  and  China  would 
have  a  highly  probability  of  htfting  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  i 


'  Poster's  remark  means  that  SP.VRTAN  Is 
not  very  efTective  against  ICffirf's  carrying 
penetration  aids:  It  confirms  tbe  view  that 
the  thin  defense  Is  presiuned  to  defend 
against  the  simplest  possible  JCBM  forces. 
(D6H) 

•  New  York  Times,  15  September,  1967. 


CHINESE    STRATEGIC    OBJECTIVES 

An  unofficial  rationale  for  deployment  of 
the  China  defense  Is  that  the  Chinese,  as 
soon  as  they  have  a  small  operational  ICBM 
force,  will  hurl  it  against  the  United  States 
In  a  first  strike.  Richard  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
called  China  a  "mad  dog  among  nations" 
when  demanding  "immediate"  deployment 
of  a  thin  defense  in  an  Interview  given  in 
July  1967.'  To  some  Americans  China's  lead- 
ers may  appear  unduly  irrational  at  this 
moment  and  China's  internal  affairs  may 
well  be  In  exceptional  disarray,  but  to  base 
momentous  national  decisions,  if  we  are  do- 
ing that,  on  an  assumption  that  In  the  early 
or  mld-1970's  China  will  launch  a  pathetic 
handful  of  ICBM's  at  the  United  States  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  moments  later  It 
will  sustain  a  devastating  retaliatory  bar- 
rage from  America's  vast  nuclear  arsenal, 
destroying  cities,  populations  and  Industry — 
this  In  Itself  is  a  somewhat  Irrational  at- 
titude. 

A  more  plausible  explanation  for  China's 
ICBM  program  is  that  It  fears  a  United 
States  first  strike  and  would  like  to  be  in 
a  position  to  deter  it.  something  It  cannot 
do  today.  China,  after  all,  Is  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  our  nuclear  strike  forces — SAC 
bases  in  Thailand  and  Guam,  tactical  nu- 
clear basis  in  South  Vietnam,  Thailand  and 
Laos,  carrier-based  bombers  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf,  the  North  China  Sea,  the  Straits  of 
Pormosa,  and  a  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines 
along  her  coasts,  not  to  mention  Minuteman 
ICBM's  based  in  the  United  States. 

If  under  these  conditions  China's  leaders 
l>elleve  they  require  a  small  number  of 
ICBM's  to  deter  us — something  analogous  to 
de  Gaulle's  force  de  frappe — they  need  not 
be  regarded  as  wildly  irrational.  The  United 
States  possesses  today  vls-a-vIs  China  a  Per- 
fect First  Strike  Capability:  that  is.  we  are 
able  to  devastate  China  without  being 
touched.  This  enables  us  to  deter  China  from 
any  activities  in  Southeast  Asia  which  might 
be  displeasing  to  us,  and  it  also  shields  us 
from  Chinese  obstruction  of  those  of  our  ac- 
tivities In  Southeast  Asia  which  might  be 
displeasing  to  them.  China's  leaders  could 
not  be  blamed  if  they  assumed  that  the 
United  States,  In  deploying  the  thin  defense 
to  counter  China's  mlnlscule  retaliatory 
force,  was  more  concerned  to  maintain  Its 
Perfect  First  Strike  Capability  than  to  pro- 
tect Its  urban  population.  In  an  interview 
shortly  after  his  San  Francisco  speech  Secre- 
tary McNaiiara  said  as  much.  "There  has 
been  lingering  doubt  In  some  Asian  countries 
that  if  China  In  a  few  years  were  able  to 
reach  the  United  States  with  an  ICBM,  we 
would  be  deterred  from  taking  actions  that 
might  risk  a  Chinese  attack."  <"  It  sounds 
very  much  as  If  Massive  Retaliation — that 
Rasputin  of  strategic  doctrines — was  etUl 
around. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
decision  to  deploy  the  China  defense  Is  that 
it  was  taken  not  for  overriding  military,  stra- 
tegic or  national  security  reasons  but  be- 
cause of  domestic  considerations  directly  re- 
lated to  a  forthcoming  Presidential  election. 
The  news  In  June  1967  that  China  had 
tested  Its  second  thermonuclear  weapon 
brought  from  many  of  America's  most  pow- 
erful political  leaders  and  from  the  military 
an  instantaneous  demand  to  deploy  ABM.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  not  a  single  high- 
ranking  Individual  from  our  political,  diplo- 
matic or  military  ranks  suggested  that,  be- 
fore deploying,  the  United  States  make  a 
serious  effort  to  settle  Its  outstanding  dlfTer- 
ences  with  China,  or  that  we  probe  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  1966  offer  to  negotiate  a  mutual 
No    First    Strike    pledge.    Nobody    has    been 


heard  to  propose  that  we  re-examine  our 
China  policy  of  Isolation  and  containment, 
that  we  refrain  from  impeding  China's  trade 
with  our  allies,  that  we  cease  to  oppose  her 
entry  Into  the  UN,  that  we  ourselves  might 
even  try  to  resume  trading  with  her.  We  have 
provided  the  world  with  a  paradigm  of  curs- 
ing the  darkness:  Apparently  it  did  not  even 
occur  to  us  to  light  a  candle. 

NtKX  X — camquE  and  analysis 
Even  before  Secretary  McNamara  had  ar- 
rived in  California  to  m.ike  his  speech  an- 
nouncing the  ABM  decision  the  Congressional 
lobby  was  calling  for  the  heavy  defense  and 
denouncing  the  thin  program  as  "too  little 
and  too  late."  For  them  the  thin  defense  is 
only  a  stepping-stone  to  bigger  things.  It  Is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  not  only  the 
antl-Chlna  defense  but  the  larger  anti-Soviet 
system  as  well.  Opponents  have  criticized  the 
latter  on  grounds  that  it  was  not  effective, 
that  Its  cost  estimates  were  grossly  under- 
estimated, that  it  would  intensify  the  arm 
race,  that  it  wouli  destabilize  Internationa, 
relations,  that  it  would  upset  the  balance  of 
deterrence,  that  It  would  be  a  roadblock  tf> 
further  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments, and  that  It  could  lead  to  a  natlona. 
deep  shelter  program  of  considerable  magnl 
tude,  which  might  even  change  dra&ticai:- 
the  quality  of  American  life.  Since  thes<- 
questions  are  customarily  discussed  only  ii 
Congressional  hearings  or  military  confer 
ences  and  only  rarely  come  to  the  public's 
attention.  It  may  be  useful  to  examine  them 
here  and  provide  answers  as  given  by  the 
expert  witnesses  called  to  testify  before  Con 
gress.  Unless  otherwise  noted  the  quotation 
throughout  Part  Two  are  taken  from  thr 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  DU- 
armament  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  90th  Congress. 
First  Session,  February  and  March,  1967. 

COST  OF  NIKE-X 

The  offlfial  prlcetag  of  the  China  defense 
Is  $3.5  billion:  that  of  the  light  defense  Is 
$12.2  billion,  and  the  heavy  system  $21.7  bil- 
lion." That  these  estimates  are  unreall6t;c 
came  out  clearly  in  the  hearings: 

Sec.  Vance:  .  .  .  I  think  those  are  very  low 
estimates  and  the  actual  costs  would  prob- 
ably be  SO-lOC^c  of  those  \i.e.,  more  than 
those],  based  upon  actual  experience  with 
the  procurement  of  entirely  new  tceapons 
systems  in  the  past. 

The  costs  .  .  .  if  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  may  be  understated  by  50-fOO%  Jo^ 
the  systems  as  a  whole — of  Posture  A  and 
Posture  B  \the  light  and  the  heavy  systems]. 

Gen.  Wheeler:  /  think  in  all  fairness  I 
should  point  out  that  Secretary  McNamara 
feels  that  these  costs  would  be  exceeded  by 
perhaps  SO  or  even  100%. 

Deputy -Secretary  Vance  brought  out  a 
vital  point: 

Sec.  Vance:  Because  of  .  .  .  the  very  rapid 
rate  at  which  the  technology  changes, 
to  maintain  an  effective  system  one  would 
essentially  have  to  turn  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem, the  whole  920  billion  system  every  few 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  do  this. 
As  a  consequence,  I  am  afraid  we  would  have 
a  heavy  deployment  of  a  system  most  of 
which  was  obsolete,  made  obsolete  by  changes 
in  the  enemy's  offense. 

This  means  that  the  10-year  cost  of  the 
light  25-clty  system  will  be  on  the  order  of 
$50  billion  and  for  the  heavy  50-city  defense 
It  will  perhaps  reach  $87  billion  or  more 
These  figures  make  no  allowance  for  various 
Nlke-X  ancillary  programs — air  defense,  antl- 


•  New  York  Times.  6  August.  1967. 
••  Robert  S.  McNamara.  "Defense  Fantasy 
Come  True,"  Life,  29  September,  1967. 
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"  The  degree  to  which  these  estimates  are 
unrealistic  Is  indicated  by  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  the  thin  defense.  Between  March  1967 
and  September  1967  It  rase  from  $3  5  blUlon 
to  $5  billion— a  43%  Jump.  The  full  deploy- 
ment cost  of  the  thin  defense  may  accord- 
ingly come  close  to  $10  billion. 


submarine  warfare,  blast  and  thermal  shel- 
ters "  One  recognized  expert  has  stated  that 
the  cost  of  a  blast  shelter  program  for  urban 
populations  would  be  comparable  to  the  cost 
of  a  major  ABM  deployment." 

HOW  effective  is  nike-x? 
Nlke-X    has   never    had    full-dress    testing 
under  simulated  combat  conditions.  The  par- 
Oal  test  ban   treaty   of   1963   limited  Nlke-X 
weapons     to    underground     testing.     Nlke-X 
remains  today— after  the  decision  to  deploy 
has  been  taken— largely  a  paper  system.  This 
is  true  not  only  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  tested  but  also  because  many  of 
lU  radars   have   not  yet  reached   the   proto- 
type stage.  The  record  of  failures  with  new 
weapons    systems    far    less    complex    than 
Nike-X,  which  either  were  not  or  could  not 
be    tested    prior    to    combat,    suggests    that 
Nlke-X  might  fall  disastrously  in  an  actual 
nuclear  exchange." 
The  effectiveness  of  a  heavy   antl-Sovlet 
ysiem  was  thoroughly  discussed  during  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  hearings.  In  the 
exchanges  below  the  experts  are  Gerald  Tape, 
I  Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
■nlsslon;    Dr.   Michael   May,   Director   of   the 
..awrence  Radiation  Laboratory:  and  Dr.  Nor- 
-:s   Bradbury,    Director    of    the    Los    Alamos 
jclenlific  Laboratory. 
Sen.  IiAUSChe:    Do  you  and  your  experts 
ojiclude   that   we   can  develop  an   egective 
anti-ballistic  missile? 

Dr.  May:    We  can  develop  an  anti-ballistic 
'nissile  system  that  would  be  very  effective 
agaitiSt  light  attacks  and  the  effectiveness  of 
ihick    will  go  dowu   as   the  degree  of  the 
everity  of  the  attacks  go  up.  I  am  sorry  I 
-on't  give  you  a  more  definite  answer  than 
r'iof. 
Sen   Fulbricht:    In  short,  you  don't  know? 
Dr.  Tape:    No,  this  goes  back  to  Dr.  May's 
original  statement  that  you  can  overwhelm 
an  ABM.  Also,  he  is  saying  if  the  opponent 
wants   to   overwhelm   ours,   it   can   be   over- 
whelmed. 
Dr.  Mat  :   It  probably  can  be  overwhelmed. 
Another  exchange — 

Sen  Laosche:  Can  we  overwhelm  their 
system? 
Dr.  Mat:  At  present,  yes,  sir. 
Sen.  Lacsche:  You  are  also  saying  that 
they  could  overwhelm  our  system  if  we  es- 
tablished one  in  accordance  with  what  you 
think  can  be  done? 

Dr.  May:  /  can'f  answer  when  a  system  is 
perfect.  1  don't  know  when  a  system  is  per- 
fect, and  1  can't  answer  when  a  sy.item  is 
completely  effective.  Nobody  knows  that. 

Dr.  John  Foster  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engi;ieerlng— 

Dr.  Foster:  .  .  .  we  would  have  to  expect 
that  in  an  all-out  exchange  dozens  of  their 
imrheads  u^uld  Ikcly  explode  in  our  cities. 
.  .  I  do  not  believe  that  the  deployment  of 
a  very  heavy  ballistic  missile  system  is  tech- 
nically justified. 
Dr.  Bradbitry:   /  don't  believe  the  system 


'"  The  New  York  Times  of  September  25. 
1987,  reported  that  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced a  $5  billion  additional  expenditure 
for  improved  air  defense,  presumably  to  plug 
the  gaps  in  the  thin  system. 

Freeman  J.  Dyson,  "Defense  Against  Bal- 
listic Missiles,"  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sci- 
entt!:ts.  June,  1964. 

"The  classic  example  of  a  gross  mlscalcu- 
lat:on  In  the  effectiveness  of  a  weapons  sys- 
tem is  the  German  air  defense  In  World  War 
II  The  kill  probability  was  figured  at  .25  per 
round  fired;  In  other  words  for  every  four 
rounds  flred  they  would  down  one  enemy 
bomber.  These  calculations  were  made  prior 
to  testing,  and  were  later  ver'flerl  ir  t?rt'.  nt 
proving  ground.":,  in  actual  combat  the  kill 
probability  turned  out  to  be  .0002.  one-one 
tbou^andtli  of  the  predicted  figure.  Deci- 
sion-makers were  off  not  by  a  factor  of  five 
or  ten — but  by  three  orders  of  nuignitude. 


is  reliable  and  I  think  the  resulting  failures 
you  will  get  against  a  mass  attack  would 
simply  make  me  ask  myself.  Why  am  I  doing 
this?  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  the  task  of  protect- 
ing cities  will  not  eventually  completely  pro- 
tect cities.  .  .  .  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
much  of  us  left  over,  although  it  loould  prob- 
ably be  better  than  nothing. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
pend whatever  amount  of  money  was  re- 
quired if  we  could  get  a  truly  effective  de- 
fense. I  do  not  believe  we  can.  Therefore,  I 
feel  it  would  be  simply  imprudent  to  waste 
the  funds  in  an  attempt  to  do  so  .  .  .  if  it 
would  cost  $60  billion  and  would  truly  pro- 
tect our  population.  I  would  recommend  that 
it  be  deployed.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  .  .  . 

A  quotation  from  Secretary  McNamara's 
September  18  speech — 

//  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we  would  be  willing  to  spend  not  $40  billion, 
but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
that  was  necessary.  The  money  in  itself  is  not 
the  problem:  The  penetrability  of  the  pro- 
posed shield  is  the  problem. 

Technology  Week,  20  March  1967— 
The  performance  of  the  Nike-X  radar, 
communications  and  information-processing 
systems  will  have  to  be  tested  against  the  ef- 
fects of  full-scale  high-altitude  nuclear  ex- 
plosions before  any  confidence  can  be  put  in 
the  system  as  a  means  of  destroying  more 
than  one  or  two  incoming  warheads.  [  Em- 
phasis added.) 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  two  Directors  of 
government  atomic  laboratories,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering  qualify  as  credible  witnesses, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  antl-Sovlet  system  has 
marked  limitations. 

The  key  issue,  however,  is  not  whether  the 
heavy  ABM  can  defend  against  today's  Soviet 
ICBM's,  but  whether  It  can  defend  against 
the  new  Soviet  missiles  it  could  be  facing 
when  it  Is  finally  deployed  about  1973.  By 
then  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  may  have  replaced  present  missiles 
with  MIRV — the  multiple  independent  re- 
entry vehicle.  A  single  rocket  armed  with  a 
MIRV  warhead  will  be  able  to  deliver  several 
individual  thermonuclear  bombs,  each  on  a 
separate  target,  probably  assisted  by  the 
latest  penetration  aids.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said  "The  optimistic  statements  made  by 
ABM  proponents  haven't  taken  such  things 
as  MIRV's  fully  Into  account.  .  .  .  Both  our 
missile  defense  system  and  theirs  were  de- 
signed before  MIRV's  came  along."  '»  Nike-X 
now  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  ill- 
fated  Nike-Zeus  system  was  in  1959 — obsolete 
before  deployment. 

HOW    MANY     million     AMERICANS    CAN     NIKE-X 
SAVE? 

If  Nlke-X  had  an  unequivocal  capability 
of  saving  Uves  there  would  have  been  no  op- 
position to  deployment.  The  real  question 
about  Nlke-X— which  Is  never  asked— is  not 
how  many  lives  It  will  save  but  whether  It 
is  not  likely  to  cause  a  greater  number  of 
fatalities  than  If  It  had  not  been  deployed. 

General  Wheeler,  representing  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  stated  the  position  of  the  military  in 
these  words:  "The  30.  40,  or  50  million  Amer- 
ican lives  that  could  be  saved  by  Nlke-X, 
therefore,  are  meaningful,  we  beheve.  in 
every  sense  of  the  word."  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, Deputy  Secretary  Vance,  and  Dr. 
Poster  took  an  entirely  different  view  cf  the 
life-saving  capability  of  Nike-X.  They  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  two  statistical 
tables.  The  first  demonstrated  that  If  the 
United    States    deployed    the    light    defense 


system,  as  many  as  80  million  Uves  could  be 
saved  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 
provided  the  Russians  did  not  respond  to 
our  ABM  deployment  by  increasing  their  of- 
fensive missile  forces.  The  second  table  gave 
the  American  casualties  If  the  Soviets  did 
increase  their  forces— the  total  was  120  mil- 
lion dead,  precisely  the  same  number  that 
would  have  been  killed  if  ABM  had  not  been 
deployed. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  cling  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Soviets  would  probably  not  respond  to 
United  States  deployment  by  increasing  their 
offensive  forces.  General  Wheeler  told  the 
Subcommittee  that  economic  and  technical 
expenditures  necessary  to  counter  Nike-X 
might  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  would  have  to  pay  a  "high 
price."  Wheeler  said,  to  overcome  ABM. 

The  civilian  side  of  the  Pentagon  took  the 
opposite  view — 

Dr.  Foster:  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  tnat 
we  could  deploy  such  a  heavy  defense  and 
not  have  the  Soviets  take  measures  which 
would  minimize  its  effectiveness. 

Sec.  Vance:  We  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  forced  to  such  a  deployment 
by  Increasing  Its  offensive  nuclear  forces  with 
the  result  that  ...  the  damage  to  the  United 
States  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  in  the 
event  deterrence  failed,  woxild  not  be  reduced 
in  any  meaningful  sense  .  .  .  deployment  by 
the  United  States  of  an  ABM  defense  which 
would  degrade  the  destruction  capability  of 
the  Soviet's  offensive  force  to  an  unaccept- 
able level  would  lead  to  an  expansion  of  that 
force.  This  would  leave  us  no  better  off  than 
we  were  before. 

Sec.  McNamara:  In  all  probability  all  we 
would  accomplish  (by  deploying  the  heavy 
system!  would  be  to  Increase  greatly  both 
their  defense  expenditures  and  ours  without 
any  gain  in  real  security  to  either  side. 

•The  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield  [would  be] 
a  strong  inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  vasOy 
increase  their  own  offensive  forces.  .  .  .  |  Sept. 

18  speech)  ,«.»,. 

Technology  Week:  Another  effect  of  the 
uncertainty  of  Nike-X  effectiveness  Is  that 
the  aggressor  has  to  assume  that  the  system 
works  very  well  and  then  attack  it  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  nuclear  warheads  to 
overwhelm  It  completely.  That  is.  the  in- 
tensity of  a  nuclear  exchange  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  an  ABM  system. 
1 20  March,  1967] 

The  attractive  proposition  that  Nike-X  will 
save  lives  is  based  almost  entirely  on  the 
questionable  premise  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  undertake 
a  major  .KBU  program,  thereby  reducing  sub- 
stantlallv  the  Soviet  retaliatory  capabUlty, 
without  making  any  effort  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance The  Joint  Chiefs  rationalize  their  opin- 
ion with  the  assumption  that  the  Russians 
really  could  not  afford  to  increase  their  forces. 
This  Is  much  the  same  view  as  that  which 
maintains  the  Chinese  will  not  be  able  to 
design  penetration  aids. 

It  is  particularly  surprising  to  hear  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the  Russians  would  not 
Increase  their  offensive  forces  to  maintain 
their  threatened  deterrent  capability  Inas- 
much as  it  Is  from  precisely  their  offices  In 
the  Pentagon  that  originate  countless  ne'ws 
releases  warning  of  the  latest  Soviet  progress 
in  building  more  missiles,  of  Improvements 
In  penetraUon  aids,  of  ABM's  around  Moscow, 
of  the  ABM  capabilities  of  the  Tallinn  defense 
line.  Reports  of  this  type  are  constantly 
leaked  to  Journalists  covering  the  Pentagon." 


"Robert  S.  McNamara,  "Defense  Fantasy 
Come  True,"  Life,  29  September,  1967. 


1"  Hanson  Baldwin,  military  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Is  a  favorable  chan- 
nel the  military  use  to  feed  their  viewpoint 
to  the  public.  A  Baldwin  story  in  the  Times 
for  May  21.  19C7.  cites  "one  high-ranking  of- 
ficer in  the  Pentagon  who  is  privy  to  all  Intel- 
ligence figures  and  estimates"  as  saying  that 
the  Russians  are  going  to  achieve  ICBM  near- 
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Had  the  United  States  been  able  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  an  agreement 
to  deploy  ABM  systems  In  the  context  of  a 
"freeze"  on  offensive  forces  or,  preferably, 
a  reduction  of  forces-ln-belng.  then  ABM 
deployment  would  undoubtedly  mean  mil- 
lions of  lives  saved  In  the  event  deterrence 
failed.  But  with  massive  Increases  In  offen- 
sive ICBM  forces  equipped  with,  the  latest 
and  most  sophisticated  penetration  aids. 
ABM  does  not  look  as  if  It  was  going  to  save 
many  lives;  and  It  Is  not  an  Impossibility,  if 
offensive  forces  reach  unreasonaWe  levels,  as 
they  now  threaten  to  do,  that  deployment 
of  anti-ballistic  missile  defenses  could  In- 
crease fatalities  above  the  pre- ABM  level, 

NTKE-X  AND  THE  NUCLEAR  BAtANCE 

1.  Effect  on  the  arms  race 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  left  no  doubt  In  his  listeners'  minds 
that  an  antl-Sovlet  deployment  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  nuclear  balance  and 
on  the  arms  race:  A  heavy  defense,  he  said, 
would  not  only  fall  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection against  a  Soviet  attack  but  would  in- 
stead be  "a  strong  inducement  for  the  So- 
viets to  vastly  increase  their  own  offensive 
forces  .  .  .  and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on.  .  .  ."  On  no  other  Issue  Is  the 
spilt  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  civil- 
ian side  of  the  Pentagon  so  sharp.  As  one  of 
his  five  reasons  for  recommending  Nlke-X, 
General  Wheeler,  on  behalf  of  the  Chiefs, 
said  that  It  would  "stabilize  the  nuclear 
balance." 

Deputy  Secretary  Vance  has  »ld  that  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  deterrent  Is  Its 
ability  to  "destroy  the  attacker  as  a  viable 
20th-century  nation."  This  he  defined  as 
the  destruction  of  "one-flfth  to  one-half  of 
the  population  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
Its  industrial  capacity.  .  .  ."  The  official  term 
Is  "Assured  Destruction."  Vance  added:  "We 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  essentially  the 
same  requirements  for  a  deterrent  or  'as- 
sured destruction"  force  as  the  United 
States."  In  the  September  speecji  McNamara 
spelled  It  out:  "We  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
both  (United  States  and  Soviet  Union]  going 
to  maintain  a  maximum  effort  to  preserve  an 
assured  destruction  capability  .  .  .  we  can  be 
certain  [If  we  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system] 
that  the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage we  would  hope  to  gain  ...  we  must 
measure  our  own  resp)onse  In  such  a  manner 
that  It  does  not  trigger  a  senseless  spiral  up- 
ward of  nuclear  arms." 

Since  1963  the  arms  race  has  been  marked 
by  relative  stability.  However,  when  the  So- 
viets deployed  an  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow the  response  in  the  United  States  was 
to  deploy  a  thin  system  across  the  entire 
country  and  to  develop  new  "generations"  of 
ICBM's  with  highly  sophisticated  penetration 
aids.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  Increasing  Its 
offensive  forces  and  there  Is  already  consid- 
erable |X)Utlcal  pressure  In  this  country  to 
go  beyond  the  modest  thin  defense  to  a  much 
larger  deployment  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  U.S.  MIRV  system  becomes  opera- 
tional in  four  to  five  years,  the  number  of 
thermonuclear  warheads  In  our  offensive  mis- 
sile forces  will  Increase  from  the  present  total 


parity  by  1970  and  will  have  arurpassed  the 
United  States  In  megatonnage  and  In  defense 
weapons.  An  excellent  lllustrataon  of  a  dif- 
ferent Pentagon  technique  Is  a  report  re- 
leased In  July  1967  by  Mendel  Rivers'  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  103-page 
study  was  actually  prepared  by  the  right- 
wing  American  Security  Council,  a  private 
research  organization  directed  by  retired 
senior  military  men,  among  whom  are  gen- 
erals Curtis  LeMay,  Thomas  Power,  and  Ber- 
nard Schrlever  The  report  predicted  Soviet 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  United  States 
by  1971. 


of  1.710  to  7.500  or  more."  In  view  of  these 
ominous  developments  within  such  a  rela- 
tively short  time  span,  the  claim  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  Nlke-X  will  stabilize  the  nuclear 
balance  has  been  shattered  as  thoroughly  as 
the  balance  Itself. 

With  ABM  deplojrment  the  arms  race,  until 
now   In   a  single   dimension,   has   become    a 
three-dimensional  contest  In  offensive  weap- 
ons, defensive  systems,  plus  a  feverish  tech- 
nological effort  aimed  at  scoring  qualitative 
breakthroughs.  The  meaning  of  this  new  and 
highly  lethal  phase  of  the  arms  race  Is  that 
as  each  side  deploys  new  lOBM's  with  ever 
more  sophisticated   penetration  devices  and 
as  the  other  responds  with  more  ABM's  and 
more  ICBM's  in  Its  turn,  neither  can  be  cer- 
tain at  any  moment  that  It  has  not  lost.  If 
only    temporarily,    Its    Assured    Destruction 
capability.  In  short.  It  may  fear  It  can  no 
longer   deter   the   other   from   a   first   strike. 
Russia  and  the  United  SUtes  will  view  each 
other  with  constant  mistrust  and  suspicion; 
tension  will  replace  detente;  an  action  which 
under  less  tense  circumstances  would  appear 
Innocuous   might  seem   extremely   threaten- 
ing.  In   fact,   might   even   be   Interpreted   as 
Indicating  an  Incipient  first  strike.  Forces- 
ln-belng  will  be  at  much  higher  levels  than 
they  are  now;  this  could  mean  that  fatalities 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  would  be  greater 
than  If  ABM  had  not  been  deployed.  In  this 
new  cUmate  of  hoeUUty  and  insecurity  the 
"gap  psychoels"  will  further  Increase  Instabil- 
ity.  Both   military   and   civilian   leaders   will 
be  afraid  of  a  deterrent  gap.  an  ICBM  gap. 
a  civil  defense  gap,  an  ABM  gap.  a  techno- 
logical gap.  and  It  Is  likely  that  every  move 
they   make   will   overcompensate   for   a   siis- 
pyected  gap  In  any  of  these  areas. 

If  the  mlUtary  wished  to  stabilize  the  nu- 
clear balance  they  could  have  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent ABM  deployment.  Nlke-X,   If  It   were 
emplaced  around  missile  bases  rather  than 
cities,  would  in  all  probability  have  a  stabi- 
lizing effect  on  deterrence.  The  reason  Is  sim- 
ple:  A  nation  launching  a  arst  strike  would 
obviously  have  to  aim  It  at  the  enemy's  mis- 
sile   bases,    not    his    cities.    The    retaliatory 
strike  Is  aimed  at  cities;   Its  purpose  Is  to 
make  the  country  which  struck  first  pay  an 
unacceptably  heavy  price.  By  deploying  ABM 
to   protect   Its   civilian   population  a  country 
Is  reducing  the  Assured  Destruction  poten- 
tial of  the  other  side  thus  making  Its  own 
first  strike  more  feasible.  The  larger  and  more 
effective   a   nation's  ABM   defense   the   more 
threatening  It  would  appear  and  the  better 
the  position  It  would  be  In  for  launching  a 
first    strike.    But    by    deploying    ABM    only 
around  Its  missile  bases  a  nation  would  In- 
crease its  retaliatory  second  strike  capability, 
making  It  much  more  dangerous  for  another 
country   to  launch  a  first  strike  against  It. 
There  Is  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
destabilizing  effect  of  ABM  than  the  state- 
ment to  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  by 
General  Wheeler  that  ".  .  .  It's  also  the  view 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  regardless  of  anyone's 
feelings  about  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  we 
think  It  quite  clear  that  we  would  have  had 
even  more  hesitation  In  deploying  our  forces 
there,  had  the  strategic  balance  not  been  In 
our  favor."  That  statement  cuts  close  to  the 
bone.  The  General  Is  saying  that  In  order  for 
the  United  States  to  be  able  to  carry  out  Its 
self-appointed  role  as  policeman  for  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  fulfill 
our  "commitments"  to  defend  first  this  coun- 
try and  then  that,  we  need  something  like  a 
First  Strike  Capability.  Surely  that  Is  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs  mean  when  they  claim  that 
Nlke-X  will  "stabilize  the  nuclear  balance" 
Another  of  the  General's  five  reasons  for 
recommending  Nlke-X   Is  even  more  reveal- 
ing:  Nlke-X  deployment,  he  told  the  Sena- 


tors, would  "Introduce  uncertainties  which 
would  Inhibit  Soviet  leaders  from  conclud- 
Ing  that  .  .  .  the  United  States  would  not 
preempt  under  any  clrctmastances."  To  pre- 
empt means  to  strike  first. 

2.  Effect  on  arms  control 
Nlke-X.  like  Its  abortive  predecessor  Nlke- 
Zeus.  has  not  been  tested  adequately.  The 
radars  are  not  yet  ready,  and  the  warheads 
have  only  been  tested  underground  because 
of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  of  1963, 

Perhaps  It  will  be  possible  to  Install  the 
thin  China  defense  without  great  pressure 
being  placed  on  the  Administration  to  test 
Nlke-X  In  the  atmosphere,  but  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  larger  deployments  will  be 
emplaced  without  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  full  and  complete  teets  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. This  would  very  likely  lead  to  breaking 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

Technology  Week  examined  this  point:  /tt» 
therefore  very  likely  that  the  performnnce  of 
the  Nike-X  radar,  communications  and  in- 
formation-processing systems  will  have  to  be 
tested  against  the  effects  of  full-scale  high- 
altitude  nuclear  explosions  before  any  con- 
fidence can  be  put  in  this  system  as  a  means 
of  destroying  more  than  one  or  ttoo  incom- 
ing warheads.  .  .  .  It  is  very  hard  to  belifre 
that  the  United  States  will  commit  itself  to 
an  expenditure  of  S20  billion  for  Nike-X 
Without  carrying  out  full-scale  tests  to  see 
how  cost-effective  it  is.  [March  20,  1967] 

In  1966  a  deputy  director  of  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  told  a  Congressional 
committee  he  did  not  believe  It  was  possible 
to  test  Nlke-X  underground,  that  extrapola- 
tions from  underground  tests  were  less  reli- 
able than  from  those  In  the  atmosphere  and 
gave  rise  to  "some  definite  doubts"  about 
Nlke-X  performance. ■» 

For  the  moment  little  will  be  heard  about 
the  "necessity"  to  test  Nlke-X  In  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  within  12  to  18  months  It  U 
likely  that  members  of  the  mllltery  and  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  call  for  a  resumption  of 
atmospheric  teste  In  the  Interests  of  "na- 
tional security." 

Nlke-X  will  not  only  jeopardize  past  arm* 
control  accords;  It  U  certainly  not  going  to 
create  the  sort  of  world  climate  In  which  we 
can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  new 
agreements.  Negotiations  on  the  crucial  non- 
proliferation  treaty  have  already  been  dis- 
rupted by  plans  to  deploy  the  thin  defense. 
The  secretary-general  of  NATO,  Manllo 
Broslo,  announced  at  a  news  conference  the 
day  after  Secretary  McNamara 's  speech  that  a 
European  ABM  defense  was  "under  considera- 
tion In  the  alliance""  Future  arms  control 
measures,  for  Instance  a  "freeze"  or  a  re- 
duction of  ICBM  forces,  are  not  going  to  be 
speeded  up  by  Nlke-X.  In  Foreign  Affaxrs 
a  military  expert  recently  wrote; 

At  the  very  least,  therefore,  the  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic  missiles  tooixld  in  all 
probability  lead  to  a  hiatus  in  arms  control 
negotiations,  while  both  sides  tried  out  their 
new  weapons,  decided  on  countermeasures  to 
each  other's  deployment  and  reestablished 
an  effective  and  acceptable  strategic  bal- 
ance. It  could  mean  the  loss  of  any  chance  lor 
an  early  agreement  on  comprehensive  test 
ban  and  on  the  non-jnoliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  ..."  * 

3.  Nike-X  and  civil  defense 
Nlke-X   deployment   means   that   dvll   de- 
fense win  soon  become  a  major  national  pro- 
gram. In  Dr.  May's  words  to  Congress — 

The  word  [ABM]  is  often  also  used  to  refer 
to  a  set  of  shelters  which  would  have  to  go 
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"  V.S.  News  and  World  Report,  16  October, 
1967;  also  Associated  Press  dispatch.  Bob 
Horton,  16  September.  1967, 


i»Dr  Theodore  B.  Taylor;  Hearings  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  1966. 

'•  New  York  Times.  20  September,  1967. 

"Coffey,  op.  dt. 


with  the  system  to  make  it  a  reasonable  in- 
strument of  defense.  .  .  .  {Shelters  are]  prob- 
ably the  ft-rst  step  [in  deployment]. 

General  Wheeler  told  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  that  the  present  total  of 
shelters  for  163  million  people  will  be  In- 
creased to  "around  250  million."  doubling 
the  fallout  program  costs  from  $.8  billion  to 
»1  6  billion  over  the  next  four  years.  But  the 
faUout  shelter  Is  only  the  beginning.  It  Is  to 
civil  defense  what  the  thin  ABM  deploy- 
ment Is  to  the  hea\'y  antl-Sovlet  system. 

Kven  before  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
thin  China  defense,  the  same  men  who  had 
forced  Its  deployment  began  calling  for  a 
heavy  defense.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Senator  Pas- 
lore.  called  the  Administration's  decision  "a 
6tep  In  the  right  direction"  which  would  lead 
to  an  "over-all  system  against  the  Soviet 
Onion."  »>  Washington's  Senator  Jackson  said 
It  was  not  solely  a  Chinese  problem,  but  must 
include  a  capability  to  "blunt"  a  Soviet 
strike.^ 

There  Is  nothing  subtle  about  these  tactics; 
they  are  the  sledgehammer  type  and  there 
is  no  political  deployment  that  can  defend 
against  them.  One  does  not  have  to  be  clair- 
voyant to  predict  a  further  Administration 
capitulation  on  the  heavy  defense,  perhaps 
even  before  the  China  system  has  been  in- 
stalled. The  technique  that  make  this  In- 
evlUble  was  explained  by  General  Wheeler  to 
the  Senators: 

Oen.  Whiilcb:  These  [ABM]  costs  could 
be  exceeded  by  perhaps  50%  or  even  100% 
.  .  .  the  demands  of  the  people  for  heavier 
defenses  in  other  areas,  would  inevitably  in- 
crease the  costs  ultimately  to  something  like 
$40  billion. 

Sen.  Oork:  In  other  words,  if  St.  Louis  is 
to  be  defended,  then  Kansas  City  must  be. 
Gen.  Whxxles:   That  is  right,  sir. 
Sen.  Gore:   And  Memphis 
Oen.  WHEfXER:   That  is  right,  air. 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  the 
trade    Journal    of    the    aerospace    Industry, 
quoted  two  knowledgeable  observers  on  this 
question   In   Its  October  23,   1967   Issue: 

America  is  either  too  sophisticated  a  coun- 
try—or not  sophisticated  enough — fo  stop 
deployment  with  a  light  system.  There  is  no 
question  but  that,  once  we  start  building, 
we  will  have  to  build  a  complete  system,  the 
best  that  money  can  buy.  [A  "neutral  Sen- 
ate source") 

Once  the  anti-Chinese  system  is  in  place, 
it's  going  to  grow,  inevitably,  into  an  anti- 
Soviet  system  no  matter  who  tries  to  block 
it.  That's  the  American  way,  and  the  political 
pressures  will  be  too  great  for  anyone  to 
stop  it.  [Source  unidentified] 

Eventually  we  will  end  up  with  a  "sup>er- 
hea\-y"  defense  of  every  American  city  of 
over  50.000  popul.itlon  The  men  who  so  suc- 
cessfully "marketed"  Nlke-X  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  save  Uvee  and  stabilize  the 
nuclear  t>alance.  who  assured  us  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  Increase  the  size  of  their 
offensive  forces,  will  suddenly  warn  the  pub- 
lic that  In  view  of  the  enormous  increase  In 
Soviet  ICBM's.  the  tense  state  of  world  af- 
fairs and  the  Instability  of  deterrence,  the 
nation  must  move  quickly  to  build  blast  and 
thermal  shelters  to  protect  Its  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  physicist. 
Dr,  Freeman  Dyson  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Princeton,  N.J..  who  has 
served  as  consultant  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
a  massive  civil  defense  program  will  require 
extensive  participation  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation In  quasl-mllltary  activities.  He  sees 
the  United  States  being  turned  Into  what 
military  strategists  call  a  "hard  society." 
The   term   "hard   society"  Dyson   defines   as 


training  and  hardening  a  whole  population 
"In  a  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience  In 
order  to  withstand  a  nuclear  attack,  much  as 
a  missile  silo  is  hardened  by  encasing  It  In  a 
certain  thickness  of  concrete."  '* 

Dr.  Dyson's  fears  are  far  from  fantasy.  In 
1958  the  RAND  Corporation  published  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Specific  Proposals  for 
Achieving  Early  Non-MlUtary  Defense  Capa- 
bilities and  Initiating  Long-Range  Pro- 
grams." It  Is  merely  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
research  projects  In  civil  defense,  but  It  Is 
well  worth  reading  for  the  candid  and  sombre 
Insight  It  gives  into  the  sort  of  civil  defense 
programs  which  may  be  In  store  for  Ameri- 
cans. Among  the  suggestions  are — 

Mines  as  PERisoNNEi-  shelters:  tl  million, 
2-90  day  occupancy. 

Psychological  and  Psychiatric  Studies: 
$200,000:  A  study  u>ould  be  made  of  the  prep- 
aration for  family  separation  and  of  shelter 
techniques  for  handling  this  problem. 

STt-DiES  or  Very  Austere  Shelters  and 
Long  Occupations  (S1.5  million):  A  study 
should  be  made  of  the  survival  of  popula- 
tions in  environments  similar  to  overcrowded 
shelters  {concentration  camps,  Russian  and 
German  use  of  crowded  freight  cars,  troop 
ships,  crowded  prisorw,  crowded  lifeboats, 
submarines,  etc.) . 

Some  useful  guiding  principles  might  be 
found  and  adapted  to  the  shelter  program. 
Research  projects  might  include:  Study  of 
available  information  that  might  suggest 
human  endurance,  the  latter  to  be  used  to 
determine  overcrowding  tolerances  and  for 
defining  the  early  capability  needed  in  per- 
sonnel shelter  studies  (9200,000).  Investi- 
gation of  the  use  of  sedation  and  chemical 
tranquilization  for  long  periods  and  for  pos- 
sible use  in   shelters    { $800,000). 

SocuL  Problems  (Excerpt) :  ".  .  .  Prolonged 
confinement  in  shelters  will  unavoidably  pro- 
duce emotional  stress.  Various  measures 
(regulated  activity,  or  discipline  areas,  etc.) 
ought  to  be  studied  and  prepared  in  order 
to  maintain  shelter  discipline,  to  lessen  the 
mental  strain  and  to  minimize  the  incidence 
of   psychological   aftereffects." 

FOOD  Problems  (Excerpt):  "Survival  and 
emergency  rations  used  by  the  Armed  Forces 
a-e  costly  and  are  not  designed  to  be  used 
by  a  population  for  survival.  An  army  sur- 
iHval  ration  costing  75  cents  per  person  per 
day  XDOuld  mean  a  total  ration  cost  of  $150 
million  per  day.  Based  on  a  minimum  cost 
diet,  a  suitable  shelter  ration  might  cost 
no  more  than  40  cents  per  person  per  day, 
a  saving  of  almost  50%  which  would  cer- 
tainly make  research  in  this  area  worth- 
while." 

There  has   been   talk   on   and   off  of  other 
schemes  like  "Evacuation   Cities"  which  are 
a  sort  of  second  underground  city  to  which 
urban  populations  could  be  removed  m  times 
of  acute  crisis  like  the   1962   Cuban   missile 
confrontation,  the  Idea  being  that  the  first 
country  to  put  Its  urban  populations  under- 
ground would  be  In  a  better  strategic  and 
bargaining  position  than  the  one  which  had 
not.  There  are  serious  implications  for  such 
basic  liberties  as  the  right  to  travel  freely; 
some  experts  fear  that  civil  defense  regula- 
tions will  require  Identity  cards,  travel  per- 
mits,   surveillance.    The    effect    on    already 
blighted,  ghettoed  cities  can  be  Imagined. 
BUT  ISN'T  rr  better  than  nothing? 
The  quesUon  Is  asked  repeatedly— Nlke-X 
may    not    be    very    good    but    Isn't    It   better 
than  nothing?  If  It  saves  only  ten  American 
Uves  Isn't  It  still  worth  $5  blUlon?  But  what 
If  Nlke-X  costs  ten  lives  that  would  not  have 
been   lost  had   it  not  been   deployed?   That 
question  Is  not  asked.  If  Nlke-X  disrupts  the 
nuclear  balance  disastrously.  If  It  accelerates 
the  arms  race.  Increases  world  tensions,  regl- 
mente  American  society  and  Is  not  effecUve — 


Is  It  then  better  than  nothing?  As  stated 
above.  If  Nlke-X  were  deployed  on;y  around 
missile  bases  In  the  context  of  a  reduction 
in  offensive  forces  with,  perhaps,  a  very  amall 
SPARTAN  defense  to  protect  against  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  launch  of  one  or  two 
ICBM's  there  might  be  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  was  better  than  nothing.  But 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  ex- 
perts. It  appears  more  likely  than  not  that 
Nlke-X  will  turn  out  to  be  a  disaster  for  the 
American  people. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  solve  essentially  non- 
mlUtarv  problems — protecting  people  and 
reducing  the  danger  of  war— with  a  purely 
military  solution.  From  the  military  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  solution  like  Nike-X.  It 
Is  leas  understandable  why  politicians  should 
lend  It  such  whole-hearted  support;  their 
principal  commitment  should  be  to  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  references. 

The  American  people  mu.&t  be  clear  on 
one  point.  By  developing  ABM  the  United 
States  has  turned  Its  back  on  a  more  stable 
and  livable  world  and  Is  heading  straight  to- 
ward what  Secretary  McNamara  on  Septem- 
ber 18th.  1967,  so  aptly  called  an  "horizon 
of  horror."  The  holocaust  the  whole  world 
fears  is  now  that  much  closer. 

During  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee 
hearings  an  exchange  took  place  between 
Deputy  Secretan'  Vance  and  some  Senators. 
They  had  been  discussing  the  p>06slbUlty  that 
China  could  destroy  20  American  ports  by 
having  cargo  vessels  release  nuclear  bombs 
In  them  before  leaving  for  the  sea: 

Sen.  Gore:   This  Is  a  frightening  world. 
Sec.  Vanck:  It  is  a  frightening  world.  Sen- 
ator; I  agree. 

Sen.  Sparkman:  It  becomes  more  so  as 
we  move  along. 

Sec.  Vance:  It  does  Indeed. 


(All  quotations  identified  In  the  text  as 
made  before  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee were  given  at  the  hearings  speci- 
fied in  footnote  1.  The  abbreviation  DSH  In 
the  footnotes  means  the  statements  In  ques- 
tion were  made  at  these  hearings.) 
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DOMESTIC     SPENDING     CUTS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  year  of 
national  doubt  and  frustration,  few  ac- 
colades have  been  wasted  on  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  90th  Congress  in  fact  has 
been  subject  to  heav>'  shelling  not  only 
from  the  far  left  and  right,  but  also  from 
worried  citizens  in  the  mainstream  who 
quite  reasonably  want  action  from  their 
representatives  on  our  torturous  urban 
problems  and  the  enigmatic  and  costly 
Vietnam  conflict.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  why  in  this  trj'- 
ing  period  Congress  carries  on  with 
•business  as  usual."  seemingly  unable  to 
deal  with  the  domestic  and  international 
crises  which  face  the  Nation,  Why?  Con- 
sider the  facts. 

The  first  hard  fact  is  that  in  the  90th 
Congress  the  Democratic  majority  is  a 
fiction.  Unlike  the  89th  which  produced 
medicare.  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
nearly  a  score  of  other  vital  social  pro- 
grams, this  Congress  is  once  again  domi- 
nated bv  the  Southern  Democratic-Re- 
publican alliance  which  historically  has 
stjTnied  urban  legislation. 
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For  example,  the  conservative  coali- 
tion recently  found  It  necessary  to  make 
substantial  cuts  in  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. During  the  same  year  the  same 
House  of  Representatives  Increased  funds 
for  cotton  payments  and  subsidies  by 
some  $500  million,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  budget  items  were 
increased  by  nearly  $1  bilMon.  The 
lamentable  fact  here  demonstrated  Is 
that  In  1967  when  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  American  people  live  In  cities, 
spending  on  rural  programs  enjoys  the 
highest  congressional  priority.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  hard  fact  sug- 
gests a  second.  It  Is  that  In  the  House, 
traditional  programs  such  as  aprlrulture 
and  public  works  are  supported  by  ma- 
jorities built  Into  the  committees  con- 
trolling them,  whereas  the  new  urban 
programs  are  not.  In  other  words,  each 
committee  of  Congress  tends  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  its  own  programs.  In  the 
older  and  more  powerful  committees, 
continued  support  Is  assured  by  appoint- 
ing sympathetic  members  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. The  same  does  not  hold  true  for 
committees  which  deal  with  new  urban 
problems  and  are  less  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

These  hard  facts  have  become  Insur- 
mountable problems  In  the  context  of 
this  year's  budget.  The  Vletnasn  war  Is 
costing  nearly  $30  billion  per  year  over 
and  above  the  regular  defense  budget.  It 
is  creating  an  enormous  deficit  which 
makes  money  scarce  for  all  other  pro- 
grams. With  the  conservatives  In  control 
of  the  House  and  old-fashloncd  estab- 
lished programs  enjoying  built-in  sup- 
port, the  new  programs  designed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  modem  America 
have  become  primary  targets  for  the 
budgetary  ax. 

What  is  evident  to  many  Americans  is 
that  Congress  does  not  have  a!  valid  set 
of  spending  priorities.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  develop  a  true  set  of  priorities  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opponents  ojthe  Fed- 
eral domestic  program  have  ma^e  a  prac- 
tice of  building  a  high  cost  figure  for 
"domestic  spending"  by  lumping  In  many 
items  not  truly  classlflable  as  "domes- 
tic." For  the  sake  of  strengthetiing  their 
arguments  about  high  "domes|lc  spend- 
ing." they  will  Include  vetert^is'  bene- 
fits, the  space  program,  foreign  aid, 
atomic  energy,  and  Interest  oa  the  na- 
tional debt- -which  is  almost  10§  percent, 
due  to  budget  deficits  caused!  by  high 
levels  of  defen.se  spending.  U&der  this, 
only  the  Department  of  Defiense  and 
Vietnam  spending  is  clas.sed  8^  nondo- 
mestlc  However,  when  actual  budget 
cutting  Is  carried  out.  most  of  the  abnve 
"programs"  are  excluded  f rontv  the  cuts. 

For  example,  the  (Iscal  1968sspendlng 
for  defen.se  purpo.ses  includes  the  $69,936 
billion  In  the  Defense  approprtetlon  bill 
and  $2,093  billion  In  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill.  If  we  add  In 
S2.509  billion  for  atomic  energy  purjx)ses 
from  the  public  works-atomic  tanergy  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  reach  aj  total  of 
$74,539  billion.  If  we  then  add  In  the  $6.1 
billion  for  veterans'  benefits— to  pay  our 
debt  to  the  cx-.servicemen  from  past  and 
present  wars — plus  $14.1  billion  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  plu.s  $4  59  billion  for 


the  space  program,  plus  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid  and  operation  of  the 
State  Department  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  we  reach  a  total  of  about  S103 
billion  in  item.s  which  are  not  touched. 

The  fiscal  1968  budget  total  will  be 
about  $133  billion,  and  after  excluding 
the  above  listed  $103  billion  we  have  left 
only  $30  billion,  or  22  percent,  in  the 
"domestic  ■  category  to  be  cut  In  the 
HEW  and  HUD  budgets,  for  example,  the 
administration  reduced  the  budget  be- 
low the  89th  Congress  authorizations 
and  the  House  further  cut  this  so  $4  265 
billion,  or  a  reduction  of  23  percent,  oc- 
curred early  In  the  consideration  of  the.se 
items.  Further  cuts  are  now  proposed  In 
this  limited  $30  billion  area  in  programs 
where  the  Nation  can  least  afford  to  cut 
any  more — from  urban  programs  of  all 
types — education,  conservation,  and  even 
from  health  programs. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  being  done 
despite  our  ever-growing  population  and 
its  rapid  concentration  in  the  cities.  It 
Is  evident  to  me  and  to  many  other 
Americans  that  the  Congress  does  not 
have  a  modern,  valid  set  of  spending 
priorities.  We  must  face  the  true  reali- 
ties of  our  budget  and  develop  a  set  of 
priorities  to  meet  today's  conditions — 
and  tomorrow's.  If  spending  Is  to  be  cut, 
the  whole  budget  must  l)e  examined,  be- 
cause major  savings  cannot  be  made  by 
cutting  only  artificially  defined  limited 
"domestic"  spending 


THE  NEED  FOR  FISCAL  ACTION  IS 
COMPELLING.  SAYS  NEW  YORK 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MiaTERl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTFJl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  probably 
the  most  Influential  of  the  12  Reserve 
banks  In  our  central  banking  system,  has 
come  out  once  again  In  strong  support  of 
fiscal  measures  to  restrain  our  economy. 

In  its  official  monthly  review  of  the 
business  situation  for  December,  released 
this  week,  the  New  York  Fed  contends  as 
firmly,  if  not  more  so  than  It  has  In  pre- 
ceding months,  that  fiscal  restraint — a 
tax  increase  and  Qovemmcnt  spending 
cuts — is  necessary. 

The  bank's  review  said : 

The  need  for  flscnl  restraint  la  compelllnR. 
not  only  to  contain  price  pressurea  domes- 
tically, but  Rl.Ho  to  protect  the  dollar  In  the 
International  exchan(?e«. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  are  im- 
portant. They  represent,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  latest,  most  authoritative 
answer  to  those  who  contend  that  fiscal 
restraint  is  neither  needed  nor  warranted 
under  current  economic  conditions. 

On  this  latter  point  the  Re.serve  bank's 
review  said  that  "underlying  cost  and 
price  pressures  In  the  economy  show  no 
signs  of  diminishing."  despite  a  rash  of 
strikes  that  have  .slowed  the  pace  of 
business  expansion  in  recent  months. 


I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  in- 
formed views  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  should  be  helpful  to  our 
colleagues  as  they  consider  the  Important 
fiscal  issue  before  us  of  raising  taxes  and 
reducing  Government  spending.  The  text 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank's 
E>ecember  review,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
economy  and  entitled  "The  Business  Sit- 
uation," follows: 

Thk  Bu.siness  Situation 

Although  strlkea  In  a  number  of  key  Indua- 
trles  have  slowed  the  business  expansion  In 
recent  months — and  International  flnancUI 
developments  have  added  a  new  element  of 
uncertainty  to  the  economic  outlook— the 
underlying  cost  and  price  pressures  In  the 
economy  show  no  signs  of  diminishing. 

During  October,  work  stoppages  played  a 
major  role  in  depressing  Industrial  produc- 
llon.  new  orders  for  durable  goods,  and  retail 
s.iles  and  In  limiting  gains  In  employment 
and  personal  Income.  However,  housing  starts 
posted  a  sizable  gain  In  Octol>er.  and  Indus- 
trial production  Is  expected  to  have  rebound- 
ed In  Ncjvember.  D.ita  on  new  capital  appro- 
priations, as  well  as  the  most  recent  survey 
of  business  plnns  for  spending  on  plant  and 
equipment,  point  to  an  Increase  In  business 
hxed  inve.itment  outlays.  Meanwhile,  prices 
continue  to  mount.  The  consumer  price  index 
rose  sharply  again  In  October  despite  a  de- 
cline in  food  prices.  Industrial  wholesale 
prices  also  posted  a  large  g.iln.  the  prelim- 
inary figures  for  November  Indicate  a  further 
rise.  The  need  for  fiscal  restraint  Is  com- 
pelling, not  only  to  contain  price  pressures 
domestically,  but  also  to  protect  the  dollar 
In   the   International   exchanges. 

PRODUCTION.    ORDERS,    AND    INVENTORIES 

The  volume  of  Industrial  output  eased  In 
October,  as  work  stoppages  and  a  further  de- 
cline In  crude  oil  production  continued  to 
dampen  industrial  activity.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Boards  production  Index  (seasonally 
adjusted)  declined  0  5  percentage  point  from 
the  upward-revised  September  level  to  166J 
per  cent  of  the  1957-59  average.  The  materials 
Index  e:v<«ed  slightly  further,  as  crude  oil 
output  was  cut  b.ick  once  again.  Following 
ihe  June  war  In  the  Middle  East,  which 
sharply  curtailed  oil  Imports,  ctate  regula- 
tary  agencies  had  raised  domestic  production 
quotas  but.  with  the  resumption  of  ship- 
ments from  the  Middle  East,  quotas  have 
been  adjusted  downward  toward  more  normal 
levels.  Overall  output  of  consumer  goods  held 
at  the  strike- reduced  September  volume.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  automo- 
bile assemblies,  at  a  little  under  7  million 
units  In  October,  was  virtually  unchanged 
from  the  September  pace.  In  November,  wlld- 
cit  strikes  at  the  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
General  Motors  Corporation  as  well  as  the 
slow  return  to  full  production  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  held  the  assembly  rate  for 
Just  over  7  million  units,  well  below  the  pre- 
strlke  level  of  8'i  million  units  In  Aug:u»t. 
Barring  further  strikes  In  the  Industry,  as- 
semblies are  expected  to  rise  very  substanti- 
ally In  December  as  Ford  attempts  to  make 
up  some  of  its  lost  production. 

Output  of  consumer  goods  other  than 
automobiles  w.as  also  about  unchanged  dur- 
ing October,  although  production  of  televi- 
sion sets  and  radios  eased  slightly,  following 
a  sharp  rise  In  August  and  a  further  small 
gain  In  September.  While  output  of  defense 
equipment  continued  to  advance,  the  index 
of  business  equipment  declined,  largely  •• 
the  result  of  a  strike  at  a  major  equipment 
producer  which  was  settled  late  In  the 
month. 

The  third-quarter  rUe  In  new  caplUl  ap- 
propriations made  by  manufacturers  and  the 
Improvement  In  corporate  profits  strength- 
en the  prospects  for  a  step-up  In  capital 
spending    In    the    coming    months.    Under- 
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eoorlng  this  improved  outlook,  the  euney  of 
capital  spending  plans  taken  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  Securities  and  Ex- 
change CommlMlon  In  November  BUggeeta 
that  business  spending  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment will  rise  appreciably  In  the  first  half 

"  The  effects  of  1?he  strikes  at  Ford  and  other 
Anns  were  reflected  In  a  continued  decline 
In  October  In  new  orders  received  by  dur- 
able goods  manufacturers.  The  drop  waa  con- 
centrated m  the  automobile  and  primary 
metels  industries.  Among  other  durables, 
the  aggregate  flow  of  orders  was  little 
changed,  as  advances  In  some  sectors  about 
offset  declines  elsewhere.  The  defense  com- 
ponent recorded  a  large  gain  over  the  Sep- 
tember level. 

Residential  construction  activity  contin- 
ued to  move  up  strongly  In  October,  ap- 
proaching the  level  that  prevailed  before  the 
housing  slump  began  In  early  1966.  Housing 
ftarts  recorded  a  large  advance,  achieving 
s  rate  fully  80  per  cent  above  the  depressed 
level  reached  just  a  year  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  substantial  gain  in  the 
number  of  building  permits  Usued  by  local 
authorities. 

The  inventory  situation  In  both  the  trade 
and  manufacturing  sectors  has  been  a  major 
concern  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966. 
when  a  sharp  buildup  In  stocks  occurred  as 
consumer  demand  moderated.  In  an  effort  to 
bring  Inventories  Into  better  alignment  with 
sales.  buBlnessmen  reduced  the  pace  of  In- 
ventory accumulation  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  tlS.S  blUlon  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  to  a  scant  »0.5  bil- 
lion In  the  second  quarter  of  1967.  In  the 
third  quarter,  however,  businessmen  stepped 
up  inventory  once  more.  Indeed,  revised 
GNP  flgvires  Indicate  that  Inventories  grew 
In  that  three-month  period  at  a  rate  of  $3.8 
billion,  rather  than  the  H.5  blUlon  of  the 
preliminary  estimate. 

In  the  trade  sector,  firms  reacted  quickly  to 
the  late-19C6  rise  In  Inventories.  Following 
the  moderation  of  consumer  demand  In  the 
middle  of  that  year,  the  trade  sector 
initially  reduced  the  pace  of  accumulation, 
and  then  made  a  series  of  actual  cutbacks 
In  Inventory  holdings  that  continued  unin- 
terrupted over  the  first  seven  months  of 
1967.  This  decline  In  Inventories,  coupled 
with  rising  sales,  resulted  In  a  steady  drop 
In  Inventory-sales  ratios  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year.  In  September,  the 
pace  of  accumulation  at  the  retail  level  in- 
creased although  wholesale  Inventorlec 
showed  little  change,  following  a  sizable  ac- 
cumulation   In    August. 

The    problem    of    excessive    stocks    dating 
from  the  latter  part  of  1966  has  been  con- 
siderably more  serious  In  manufacturing  than 
In  the  trade  sector.   Manufacturers  cut  the 
pace    of    Inventory    accumulation    from    an 
average  monthly  rate  of  »1  billion  (seasonally 
adjusted!    In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  to 
only  $227  million  In  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year.  The  slowdown  In  spending  affected 
additions  to  Inventories  at  all  three  stages  of 
fabrication:  finished  goods,  work  In  process, 
and    materials.    Accumulation    of     finished 
goods  dropped  from  a  monthly  average  of 
•373  million  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  to 
158  million   In   the   second   quarter   of   1967. 
At  the  same  time,  additions  to  stocks  of  work 
In  process  declined  from  a  monthly  rate  of 
M93  million  to  $210  million.  The  fact  that 
work-in-process  accumulation  remained  rela- 
tively high  was  In  large  part  due  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  output  in  aircraft  and  other 
defense-oriented    Industries,    where    produc- 
tion time  Is  generally  longer  than  for  other 
goods.    Inventories    of    purchased    materials 
which   grew   at    a   monthly    average   of   »138 
mUllon   In    the   last   three   months    of    1966 
showed  an  actual  decline,  averaging  Ml  mil- 
lion In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  In 
July  and  August,  manufacturers'  total  stocks 
increftsed  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace,  but  strikes 


cut  sharply  into  accumulation  l.n  Septena- 
be — Olid  inventories  actually  declined. 
SU>c^  rose  strongly  In  October,  however,  and 
the  improved  outlook  for  shipments  as  well 
as  the  Ford  settlement  suggesLs  that  the  ac- 
cumulation rate  may  Increase  in  the  near 
future. 


rMl»LOTMENT.  INCOME.  CXiNSTTVEB  DEMAND.  AND 
PRICE    DE\'E1.0PMENTS 

The  employment  picture  remains  clouded 
by  the  effects  of  labor  disputes.  The  number 
of  persons  on   nonagrlcultural   payrolls   In- 
creased In  October,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
advance  was  due  to  the  return  of  workers 
who  had  been  on  strike  In  September,  notably 
In   the  government  sector  which  had   been 
affected  by  a  number  of  teachers'  strikes.  Em- 
ployment  m   manufacturing— where   strikes 
continued  to  be  a  strong  dampening  factor— 
showed  a  small  rUe  In  October  as  an  Increase 
In   nondurables   Industries   offset   a   further 
decline  in  the  durables  category.  The  average 
workweek     of     manufacturing     production 
workers  eased  during  the  month.  Though  the 
Ford  strike  had  cut  sharply  into  manufac- 
tiulng  employment  In   September,   the   Bu- 
reau  of  Labor   Statistics  reported   that  the 
strike  apparently  had  few  secondary  effects 
In  that  month.  However,  the  October  declines 
in  the  manufacturing  workweek  and  In  dura- 
bles employment  suggest  that  the  Indirect 
effects    of    the    strike    increased    during    Its 
second  month. 

The  civilian  labor  force  grew  sharply  again 
in  October.  In  contrast  to  the  first  six  months 
of  1967  when  the  civilian  labor  force  re- 
mained quite  stable.  September  and  October 
were  marked  by  unusually  Large  Increases,  es- 
pecially in  the  number  of  women  and  teen- 
age entrants.  In  both  months,  total  employ- 
ment was  essentially  unchanged,  so  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipants boosted  unemployment.  In  Octo- 
ber the  unemployment  rate  rose  0.2  per- 
centage point  to  4.3  per  cent,  up  0.5  per- 
centage point  from  August.  The  rate  for 
married  men  Increased  slightly  during  the 
month,  following  a  decline  during  Septem- 
ber. 

Reflecting  the  limited  growth  of  employ- 
ment, personal  Income  in  October  recorded 
the  smallest  advance  In  six  months.  This 
modest  showing  was  due  primarily  to  an 
unusually  small  rise  In  wage  and  salary  pay- 
ments which  grew  by  a  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  only  J0.9  billion,  compared  with  an 
average  monthly  rise  of  $2.5  billion  In  the 
third  quarter.  Payrolls  In  durables  manu- 
facturing actually  declined  during  the 
month,  chiefly  in  Industries  affected  by 
strikes. 

Against  the  background  of  sluggish  growth 
In  personal  Income,  preliminary  figures  in- 
dicate that  retail  sales  volume  (seasonally 
adjusted)  declined  In  October.  The  number 
of  new  cars  sold  fell  by  about  15  per  cent. 
Since  July,  when  auto  sales  reached  a  1967 
peak  of  B'-i  million  units  (annual  rate),  the 
sales  pace  has  been  dampened  by  supply 
problems.  Beginning  In  late  July,  shortages 
appeared  In  many  popular  model  lines,  and 
sales  in  August  fell  to  Ta  million  units. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  models  late  In 
September  Improved  supplies,  and  sales  In- 
creased to  a  rate  of  about  8  million  units. 
However  in  October,  sales  dropped  to  7  mil- 
lion units  as  the  stock  of  new  models  made 
bv  Ford  dried  up.  Shortages  continued  In 
November,  and  sales  again  were  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  7  million  units. 

Despite  the  strike -related  slackness  In  the 
economy,  the  consumer  price  Index  rose 
sharply  again  In  October.  Although  food 
prices  declined,  the  overall  Index  moved  up 
0  4  percentage  point,  reflecting  substantially 
higher  costs  of  apparel,  new  cars,  and  serv- 
ices. Although  the  rate  of  advance  in  the 
consumer  price  Index  moderated  In  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  prices  began  to  rise 
sharply  in   the  spring  months,   and   In   the 


Blx-month  period  ended  In  October  the  ad- 
vance amounted  to  a  high  3.8  per  cent  (an- 
nualrate)  Wholesale  prices  eased  In  October 
as  a  decline  In  food  products  outweighed  ft 
rise  of  0.3  percentage  point  In  Icdustrla. 
commodities.  Preliminary  figures  for  Novem- 
ber indicate  that,  while  the  overall  Index 
remained  unchanged  food  price*  again  de- 
cimed  and  indu.nrlai  prices  Increased  fur- 
ther. This  divergent  trend  between  food  anc 
Ind'ostrlal  prices  has  been  apparent  for  sev- 
eral months.  Between  July  and  NovembeT 
the  Index  of  industrial  commodities  rose  1  0 
percentage  point,  after  six  months  of  sta- 
bllltv.  The  farm  products  Index  however 
drop'ped  fuUy  6.3  percentage  points  In  these 
last  four  months,  lowering  the  overall  Index 
by  0.4  percentage  point  since  July. 


A   FINE   RECORD    OF    ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multxr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneo'os  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  you,  our 
beloved  Speaker,  have  stated,  it  is  In- 
evitable that  this  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  be  compared  to  the  historic 
89th  Congress.  Such  a  comparison  Is,  of 
course,  unfair.  But  let  it  be  said,  here 
and  now.  that  even  though  we,  as  the 
majority  party,  have  faced  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  90th  Congress  with  sub- 
stantially reduced  numbers  we  have  still 
compUed  a  record  of  legislative  accom- 
plishment that  we  and  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  proud  of.  True,  we  have  not 
accompUshed  aU  we  set  out  to  do.  But 
what  Congress  ever  did? 

I  will  not  set  forth  the  more  than  40 
major  administration  proposals  we 
passed 

Some  of  the  important  legislation  that 
we  have  enacted  during  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  of  the  Social  Secorlty  Act 
to  provide  an  across-the-board  Increase 
of  at  least  13  percent  for  all  social  se- 
cvirltv  beneficiaries. 

A  5-vear  extension  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  continue  planning  programs. 
The  Partnership  for  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1967  to  provide  fimds  for  com- 
prehensive State  health  planning  and 
services.  Including  $40  million  for  rat 
extermination. 

Mental  health  and  mental  retardation 
programs  were  extended. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  for  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  control. 

A  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  which 
will  result  In  clean  and  wholesome  meat 
and  meat  products  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Further  protection  of  the  consumer  by 
Imposing  much  stronger  standards  for 
articles  covered  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  and  adding  to  the  list  of 
articles  covered. 

Establishment  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  to  protect  our 
citizens  against  products  which  may 
cause  injury  or  death. 

A  2 -year  extension  of  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act,  providing 
more  funds  than  ever  before. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  which  extended  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  In- 
cluded the  Teacher  Corps. 

Strengthened  and  expanded  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act.  with  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  migrant  workers  and 
a  national  center  for  deaf-blind  youths 
and  adults. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  extended  and  expanded 
the  antlpoverty  program. 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  so  that  no  one  need  go  without 
nourishing  food. 

A  mucli  needed  and  deserved  salary 
increase  for  Federal  employees.  We  also 
increased  the  pay  of  our  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  we  pro- 
vided the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1967,  giving 
our  returning  veterans  increased  pension 
rights,  educational  allowances  consistent 
with  the  present  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  new  training  programs. 

We  continued  the  Peace  Corps, 
strengthened  the  International  banks  in 
which  we  participate  and  encouraged  the 
organization  of  new  ones. 

We  continued  the  rent  supplement  and 
the  model  cities  programs.  Money  was 
appropriated  for  urban  renewal,  water, 
and  sewer  facilities  and  urban  mass 
transportation. 

We  strengthened  the  small  business 
program  and  successfully  opposed  an- 
other attempt  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

As  a  first  step  to  improve  our  judicial 
system  we  established  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center. 

We  modernized  the  government  of  the 
District  of  CoUunbia. 

We  revised  the  military  draft  law.  We 
rejected  the  idea  that  any  young  man 
can  decide  for  himself  in  what  war  he 
will  fight.  We  continue  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  truly  conscientious  objector. 

We  extended  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  prohibited  discrimination 
In  employment  on  account  of  age. 

As  always,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Despite  the  arduous  and  continuous  ef- 
forts of  our  President,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam continues.  The  Communists  seem 
determined  to  ignore  all  offers  of  peace. 
The  very  vocal  and  sometimes  violent 
small  minority  in  this  country  who  op- 
pose our  policy  in  Vietnam  continue  to 
encourage  the  Communists  in  their  ag- 
gre.s.sive  designs.  It  Is  Indeed  sad  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  Is 
being  abused  in  this  most  free  of  all 
countries  at  the  expense  of  human  life. 

Responsible  dissent  is  in  the  great  tra- 
dition of  freedom  that  we  in  America 
have  developed  since  1776,  but  when  by 
violence  or  otherwise  it  seeks  to  throttle 
the  will  of  the  majority  It  is  hypocritical 
and  dishonest.  It  is  even  more  irrespon- 
sible to  be  loudly  against  this  war  with- 
out offering  any  responsible  or  sensible 
alternative.  If  the  situation  were  as  sim- 
ple as  the  administration's  critics  pre- 
tend, we  would  have  had  peace  in  Viet- 


nam a  long  time  ago.  In  the  face  of  this 
opposition,  however,  we  must  and  we 
will  continue  to  give  our  troops  all  of 
the  support  they  need  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  free.  This  the  90th  Congress 
has  done.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the 
Communists  that  we  are  determined  to 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  peace  with 
honor  and  freedom.  Let  nie  remind  one 
and  all  that  Hanoi  has  rejected  36  peace 
proposals. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  in  this  body  for  more  than  20  years. 
During  that  time  I  have  served  with  the 
finest  men  and  women  our  society  has 
produced;  men  and  women  who  have 
demonstrated  their  leadership,  intelli- 
gence, and  patriotibm  by  guiding  this 
country  toward  continuing  greatness. 

I  leave  it  now  with  very  mixed  emo- 
tions. Mine  has  been  the  rare  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  city.  State,  and  Federal 
goverrmient  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  On  January  1,  I  will 
assume  my  duties  as  a  member  of  my 
State's  judiciary  system. 

Altliough  I  look  forward  to  my  new 
work,  I  will  always  cherish  the  friend- 
ships I  made.  I  am  grateful  to  my  con- 
stituents who  gave  me  tlie  opportunity 
to  serve  them.  I  am  most  appreciative 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express, 
to  the  Speaker,  to  the  leadership,  to  my 
colleagues,  to  the  staff  and  particularly 
to  my  own  oCQce  staff  for  their  assistance 
and  cooperation  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  will  miss  all  of  you. 

I  close  by  borrowing  the  words  of  the 
late  and  great  Speaker.  Sam  Rayburn: 
"I  love  this  House." 


DEMISE  OP  THE  SUMMER  INTERN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I 
rise  to  lament  the  demise  of  the  summer 
intern  program  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  has  been  a  truly  worthwhile 
and  noble  program,  and  regardless  of  the 
reasons  given  for  Its  discontinuation, 
there  are  many  of  us  here  who  can  only 
view  it  as  another  casualty  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  not  been 
great.  In  fact,  the  program  paid  the  stu- 
dent nothing  for  travel  expenses  and  the 
stipend  was  barely  enough  to  provide 
subsistence.  From  a  financial  standpoint 
about  all  we  did  was  defray  the  student's 
costs  In  some  measure,  and  the  student 
had  to  be  motivated  by  a  strong  and 
earnest  desire  to  learn  at  firsthand  the 
legislative  processes  of  this  government 
In  order  to  participate  In  the  Internship 
program.  The  economy  achieved  by  its 
elimination  will  be  Insignificant  when 
considered  against  educational  value  of 
the  program. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  Members 
in  this  House  who  really   believe   that 


economy  was  the  motive  for  killing  the 
summer  Intern  program.  Rather,  the  ac- 
tion smacks  of  retaliation — an  attempt 
to  chastise  because  a  number  of  the  in- 
terns last  summer  dared  to  voice  their 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And 
as  is  so  often  the  case  when  retaliation 
is  attempted  in  the  heat  of  emotion,  It 
misses  the  mark  completely.  Even  If 
some  chastisement  were  justified,  and  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  where  it  is, 
wiping  out  the  program  penalizes  only 
the  future  students  who  might  seek  this 
meaningful  educational  experience.  Of 
course,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that  it  punishes  t)oth  those  who 
agree  and  those  who  disagree  with  the 
administration  on  Vietnam  policy. 

Therefore,  if  there  Is  any  rationality  at 
all  to  our  action.  It  must  be  based  on  a 
fear  that  the  800  or  so  interns  which  this 
program  would  bring  into  our  offices 
next  summer  would  include  a  substan- 
tial number  of  college  students  who 
would  again  find  fault  with  our  policies 
and  would  cause  embarrassment  in  an 
election  year.  If  this  suspicion  has 
foundation,  perhaps  it  should  cause  us 
to  reexamine  our  own  positions  and 
those  of  the  administration,  and  if  their 
validity  cannot  be  defended  against  the 
challenges  of  a  group  of  college  students, 
then  perhaps  they  are  in  need  of  re- 
vision. 

Whatever  the  motivations  and  inten- 
tions underlying  our  action  in  killing  the 
summer  intern  program.  I  can  only  feel 
that  the  pursuit  of  truth  has  fallen  vic- 
tim here,  struck  down  in  a  fit  of  petu- 
lance. For  the  good  of  our  own  con- 
sciences I  sincerely  hope  the  error  of  our 
ways  is  revealed  to  us  and  we  find  the 
courage  to  correct  it. 
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THE    MAGNIPTCENT    JOB    DONE   BY 
THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  before  in  this  Chamber  about  the 
magnificent  job  the  American  Red  Cross 
did  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  resi- 
dents of  the  south  Texas  area  deva.<;tated 
last  September  by  Hurricane  Beulah  and 
the  disastrous  floods  that  followed.  This 
area  is  in  the  15th  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  Per- 
sonal visits  to  the  district  and  many  com- 
munications with  the  people  there  have 
made  me  keenly  aware  of  how  well  this 
great  organization  serves  in  time  of  trou- 
ble. 

Almost  16,000  south  Texans  registered 
and  have  received  one  form  or  another 
of  assistance  from  the  Red  Cross.  This 
assistance  included  distribution  of  food 
and  clothing,  repairing  damaged  homes, 
replacing  lost  household  furnishings, 
providing  medical  and  nursing  aid  and 
fuml.shlng  occupational  supplies  and 
equipment  to  wind  and  flood  victims. 

The  aid  given  persons  registering  with 


the  Red  Cross  was  in  addition  to  the 
mass  care  provided  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  during  the  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  disaster. 

In  one  south  Texas  county  alone  the 
total  of  8,195  persons  registered  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  assistance  extended  to 
them  had  totaled  $1,281,674  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1967.  A  similar  story  with  only  the 
figures  varying  can  be  told  of  all  other 
counties  hit  by  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  what  this  assistance  so 
promptly  forthcoming  through  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapters  has  meant  to  south 
Texas.  People  whose  homes  were  swept 
away  leaving  them  only  with  the  clothing 
they  wore,  people  who  were  hungry  and 
sick  received  a  new  lease  on  life  and  were 
given  new  hope  as  a  result  of  the  help  ex- 
tended by  the  Red  Cross. 

No  one  went  hungry — no  one  suffered 
for  lack  of  clothing  or  shelter  because 
of  assistance  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  establislied  agencies. 

Speaking  for  them,  my  constituents 
and  for  myself,  I  wish  to  express  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  organization 
and  to  the  willing  and  capable  Red  Cross 
personnel  who  devoted  themselves  to 
giving  help  when  it  was  so  sorely  needed. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  SOCIAL  CANCER 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
how  strongly  I  support  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  how  deeply  I  feel  our  obligation 
to  continue  to  strengthen  and  expand 
this  noble  effort  to  eliminate  the  last 
vestiges  of  economic  and  social  privation 
from  our  society. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  in  this  effort 
that  we  face  realistically  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  our  communities  and  the 
dlflaculties  that  are  inevitably  encoun- 
tered In  making  an  effort  of  this  kind.  I 
feel  it  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
two  remarkable  series  of  articles  by  Miss 
Juanita  Greene,  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
Miss  Greene  Is  an  outstanding  newspaper 
woman  who  conveys  the  facts  without 
glossing  over  them,  yet  expresses  the 
hope  and  ambition  of  our  Greater  Miami 
community  to  eliminate  these  conditions 
as  rapidly  as  possible  through  a  combina- 
tion of  local  and  national  initiatives.  The 
first  of  these  series  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Negro  housing  In  our  area.  The 
second  deals  with  our  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram and  the  successes  and  failures  of 
that  program  In  our  area. 

I  enter  these  articles  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Social  Cancer:    Spibalino   Dade   Neoro 

Ghettos 

(By  Juanita  Greene) 

Dade  County's  Negro  ghettos  are  spread- 
ing. 

The  growth  Is  fastest  In  the  Northwest- 
moving  at  a  pace  of  about  a  block  and  a 
half  a  weelc. 


Here  the  old  Uberty  Clty-BrownsvUle  core 
Jumped  Its  boundaries,  spread  over  Edison 
Center,  now  is  absorbing  Allapattah  and 
pushing  northward,  westward,  eastward. 

The  ghettos  are  growing  because,  like  the 
reet  of  our  population,  the  Negro  populaUon 
is  growing. 

Amid  the  usual  wash  of  emotion  that  sur- 
rounds any  discussion  of  housing  the  poor 
and  the  black:  is  some  scurrying  for  facts. 
The  community  doesn't  have  all  the  infor- 
mation it  needs,  but  it  has  enough  to  show 
that  It  has  not  escaped  the  problems  facing 
all  other  big  urban  areas  in  the  U.S.  today. 
The  City  of  Miami  is  expected  to  be  almost 
one  third  Negro  by  1980.  Today  it  is  esti- 
mated at  one  fourth.  It  probably  would  be 
greater  if  the  heavy  influx  of  Cuban  refugees 
in  the  early  1960's  had  not  caused  a  drop  off 
In  the  number  of  American  born  moving  Into 
the  area. 

Today  almost  half  Miami's  population  Is 
Negro  or  Cuban.  The  city  lost  about  13,000 
non-Cuban  whites  in  the  five  years  after 
1960  and  the  trend  is  continuing. 

The  plight  of  the  slum  dweller  is  an  old 
and  much  told  story.  The  only  thing  new 
about  it  is  that  it  Is  being  told  with  increas- 
ing concern. 

Inside  the  ghetto  this  concern  springs 
from  rising  expectations,  a  desire  and  a  de- 
mand for  a  better  life — now.  Outside  the 
ghetto  it  springs  from  fear — fear  that  the 
slums  will  explode,  as  they  have  in  37  U.S. 
cities  this  summer. 

With  the  spread  of  the  ghetto  comes  the 
spread  of  slums. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  aU  areas  In  which 
Negroes  live  are  slums,  or  that  all  slums 
are  in  the  Negro  areas.  In  the  ghetto  are 
many  middle  class  neighborhoods  of  well 
kept  single  family  homes. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  as  the  ghetto  spreads, 
it  usually  moves  into  neighborhoods  where 
the  housing  is  past  its  prime,  where  public 
services  are  on  the  decline,  where  zoning  Is 
often  lax.  And  it  usually  brings  with  it  the 
problems  that  afflict  the  hard  core  slums. 
The  most  notable  is  poverty. 

Around  a  big  pink  concrete  monster  In 
Liberty  City,  children  swarm  like  ants  on  a 
piece  of  sugar.  Swift  moving  bare  feet,  tough- 
ened by  asphalt  and  concrete,  defy  the  splin- 
tered glass,  the  flattened  beer  cans  that 
speckle  the  dirt  ruts  between  the  street  and 
courtyard. 

Life  pulsates  with  a  deafening  beat. 
Summertime  in  the  slums  is  accompanied 
by  a  continuous  chorus  of  young  voices.  The 
noise  starts  early  in  the  morning,  persists 
through  the  hot  afternoon,  then  takes  on  a 
new  tone  at  nightfall  as  the  younger  chil- 
dren retire  and  the  older  one — knotted  In 
gangs — begin  to  prowl  the  streets  and  alleys. 
Inside  her  one  bedroom  cubicle  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  big  building.  Mrs  Geraldlne 
Brownlee  can  escape  the  filth  and  the  clutter 
of  the  neighborhood.  New  furniture,  all  paid 
for,  is  wedged  into  the  three  tiny  rooms. 
Flowered  curtains  block  out  the  view  of  the 
old  abandoned  automobiles  and  the  trash 
piles.  But  the  heat  and  the  noise  come 
through. 

"If  I  didn't  have  to  live  here  1  wouldn't." 
said  the  young  housewife  as  she  leaned  back 
and  fanned  herself. 

She  complained  of  the  noise,  the  drunks, 
the  "clowns"  who  spit  snuff  on  the  outside 
walls,  the  danger  after  dark. 

SHK   WANTS   SOMI    GRASS,   PRIVACY 

In  another  apartment  in  the  same  build- 
ing Is  another  young  woman  who  would  like 
to  get  out,  to  some  place  with  grass  and  pri- 
vacy. 

She  is  a  25-year-old  unmarried  mother  of 
three,  whose  current  income  Is  $78  a  month 
from  welfare.  Her  apartment  is  filled  with  old 
furniture  and  small  children  who  wander  In 
and  out  to  play  with  her  own  children. 

"You  can  explain  conditions  here  with  just 
one  word,"  she  said.  "Terrible." 


Her  Ust  of  complaints  included  all  those 
of  Mrs.  Brownlee 'E  plus  many  others. 

"I  hate  It  here,"  she  declared.  "But  I  can't 
do  any  better." 

Though  the  two  women  may  not  be  de- 
scribed as  typical  residents  of  Miami's  big 
Negro  ghetto — for  no  hiunan  being  is  typical 
of  the  group — their  problems  and  their  en- 
vironment  could  l>e  considered  representa- 
Uve. 

There  are  worse  stories  In  the  ghetto.  Much 
worse.  In  one  small  apartment  with  one 
bedroom  live  nine  children  and  four  women 
(two  sisters,  their  grandmother  and  great 
grandmother).  Some  sleep  In  the  bathroom. 
Rent  Is  $18  a  week.  They  live  on  the  $85  a 
month  welfare  allowed  under  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program  and  the  $20 
a  week  one  of  the  mothers  makes  as  a  maid. 

NICE,    BCT    S0METIMK8    "LTVTLY" 

There  are  happier  stories.  E%-en  in  the  slum 
part  of  the  ghetto  are  neat  houses  with  fresh 
paint  and  green  lawns,  bastloned  against  the 
neighborhood  by  high  wire  fences. 

But  the  apartment  house  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Brownlee  and  the  welfare  mother  is  a  rather 
typical  habitat  of  Dade's  biggest  Negro 
ghetto.  With  three  stories  and  33  units.  It  l8 
in  better  shape  than  some  of  the  buildings  on 
the  canyons  that  stretch  along  59th.  61st  and 
62nd  Streets,  worse  than  some  of  the  others. 

The  apartments  are  like  most  which  were 
built  in  the  late  1950's  in  the  neighborhood 
to  accommodate  the  big  exodiis  from  the  old 
central  Negro  district  ghetto.  Since  then  the 
law  has  been  changed  to  require  more  space 
inside  and  outside. 

Mrs.  Brownlee  likes  her  new  home  better 
than  the  old  one  in  midtown  from  which  she 
moved  seven  months  ago,  though  she  still 
is  discontented. 

"One  thing  you  can  say  Is  that  it  is  lively 
around  here,"  she  said. 

Since  moving  into  the  buUdlng,  one  neigh- 
bor shot  and  killed  her  husband,  another  shot 
and  killed  his  wife. 

Yet  Mrs.  Brownlee  described  most  of  her 
neighbors  as  nice  people  and  said  she  seldom 
gets  in  arguments  with  them.  An  exception 
was  when  she  tried  to  get  a  woman  on  the 
third  floor  to  make  her  youngster  stop  throw- 
ing glass  pop  bottles  over  the  railing. 

DREAM  IS  HOME  OF  HER  OWN 

Mrs.  Brownlee's  dream  Is  to  own  her  own 
home,  in  Richmond  Heights  or  Carol  City. 

For  the  24-year-old  woman,  the  dream 
probably  will  come  true.  It  has  for  many, 
though  not  for  most.  She  has  a  husband  with 
a  steady  Job.  He  cleans  cesspools  for  the  City 
of  Miami.  She  described  him  as  ambitious 
and  hard  working.  They  have  no  children, 
though  one  is  due  in  October.  They  are  saving 
their  money. 

For  their  accommodations  the  Brown'.ees 
pay  $14.94  a  week  rent.  That  comes  to  $64.74 
a  month.  It  Includes  gas.  used  for  cooking. 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  44  cents  a  wAk  state 
sales  tax  which  runs  for  a  year  after  the 
tenant  moves  in. 

The  welfare  mother  pays  the  same  rent  as 
the  Browalees  for  the  same  size  apartment. 
At  times  she  Is  able  to  supplement  her  in- 
come by  working  in  a  laundry,  doing  piece 
work,  and  averaging  about  $35  a  week.  But 
lately  she  has  been  111,  from  her  Infection 
caused  by  a  contraceptive  loop  she  was  ad- 
vised to  wear. 

She  complained  that  the  landlord  takes  too 
long  to  flx  busted  screens  and  the  clogged 
sink.  The  roaches,  she  said,  are  uncontrollable 
despite  the  once-a-week  exterminating  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  owner  The  neighborhood 
is  so  rough  that  smai;  children  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  second  floor  walkway  area  outside 
the  front  door.  Prowling  teenagers  terrorize 
the  neighborhood,  brawling  and  shooting. 
Water  forms  in  deep  pools  after  heavy  rams. 

Her  plaint  is  a  much  told  story  of  the 
slums.  

Slums  are  a  spreading  social  sore  aggra. 
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vated  and  underpinned  by  an  economic  lact 
of  life.  Many  people  are  living  In  slums  to- 
day because  they  can  not  afford  to  live  In 
standard  housing  without  some  kind  of  sub- 
sidy. 

Almost  all  the  experts  are  still  saying  to- 
day that  a  family  should  spend  no  more 
than  one  fifth  Its  Income  for  shelter.  Includ- 
ing utilities.  This  Is  a  rule  frequently  vio- 
lated, by  choice  among  the  more  affluent  and 
of  necessity  by  the  poor. 

By  the  oflflclal  rule  of  thumb,  a  faSpUy  with 
an  Income  of  $3,000  a  year  should  pay  no 
more  than  $50  a  month  for  housing. 

Among  the  many  facts  still  missing  In 
piecing  together  Dade's  housing  picture  are 
reliable  estimates  on  the  mlnlnmim  rent 
which  private  enterprise  can  charge  for  var- 
ious types  of  existing  standard  accommoda- 
tions and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit.  In- 
vestors In  real  estate  usually  expect  from 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  Information  Is  needed  so  It  can  be 
determined  unemotionally  at  what  point  the 
Negro  poor  become  victims  of  landlord  ex- 
ploitation and  community  enforced  segre- 
gation Instead  of  being  victims  of  "the 
shorts." 

There  are  national  researchers  and  experts 
who  are  saying  today  that  nobody  Is  getting 
rich  off  the  slums  anymore.  But  their  data 
Is  drowned  out  by  the  Invective  still  being 
hurled  perhaps  out  of  habit,  by  ^formers 
who  find  It  easier  to  shout  "slumlord"  and 
"exploitation"  than  to  research  the  sticky 
and  depressing  f.icts. 

THOUSANDS  WOULD  NEED  SUBSH)T 

The  facts  themselves  are  not  going  to  make 
Mrs.  Brownlee's  apartment  any  less  noisy, 
or  unplug  the  welfare  mother's  sink,  but 
they  could  send  the  community  In  a  more 
definite  direction  toward  a  solution  to  Its 
growing  slum  problem. 

Even  without  the  facts  It  Is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  thousands  In  Dade  County  today 
cannot  afford  to  live  In  standard  housing 
without  some  kind  of  subsidy. 

The  number  In  this  category  coifld  be  as 
high  as  100,000. 

This  Is  arrived  at  by  using  the  figure  of 
$75  a  month  and  determining  how  many 
families  can  not  pay  this  much  without  ex- 
ceeding the  one  fifth  of  Income  rule.  The 
figure  of  $70  to  $75  Is  the  Miami  CJty  Plan- 
ning Department's  rough  estimate  on  aver- 
age monthly  rent  paid  In  the  Negro  area.  It 
also  Is  the  figure  on  the  minimum  at  which 
private  enterprise  claims  It  can  provide  new 
one  bedroom  apartments  with  no  subsidy, 
though  most  new  apartments  outside  the 
Negro  areas  rent  for  more  than  that. 

To  pay  $75  a  month,  a  family  should  have 
an  Income  of  at  least  $4  500  a  year. 

In  Dade  County  In  1965  there  were  107,000 
families  making  less  than  $4,000  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  FHA  survey.  That  wits  28  per 
cent  oLall  Dade  households. 

There  were  almost  70.000  families  who 
shouldn't  even  be  paying  $50  a  month  rent, 
because  they  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
And  there  were  even  about  30.000  who  should 
be  paying  as  much  as  $30,  whlcB  Is  the 
minimum  rent  charged  by  public  housing. 
They  were  making  less  than  $1,800  a  year. 

These  figures  also  explain,  in  part  at  least, 
why  according  to  FHA  there  were  about  19,- 
500  housing  units  In  Dade  that  were  dilapi- 
dated or  lacked  some  plumbing  facilities  In 
1965.  They  accounted  for  4  7  per  cent  of  the 
housing  stock. 

HOUSING     GETS     BREATH      or     LtTS 

Within  the  city  of  Miami  alone  there  were 
In  1905  an  estimated  3.173  unsafe  and  Inade- 
quate (dilapidated^  housing  units  and  21.- 
287  units  In  need  of  substantial  repair  (de- 
teriorating) . 

These  local  figures  are  not  much  different 
from  and  In  many  cases  are  much  better 
than  those  of  the  nation's  other  large  cities. 
It  Is  against  this  statistical  backgrxnmd  that 


new  programs  for  subsidized  housing  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  In  the  laist  six  years 
and  that  the  old  program,  public  housing,  Is 
getting  a  new  breath  of  life  In  some  cities, 
like  Miami. 

In  Miami,  In  fact,  It  Is  public  housing  that 
Is  making  the  only  big.  effective  moves  to 
better  house  the  lower  Income  groups  with 
subsidies.  None  of  the  other  federal  pro- 
grams, which  give  private  enterprl.se  and 
nonprofit  corporations  a  hand  In  the  task, 
have  got  off  the  ground  locally. 

In  the  meantime,  back  In  the  slums,  the 
residents  are  getting  more  Impatient.  Ten- 
ant unions  are  organizing. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ghettos  change  from 
week  to  week,  as  Negjoes  push  Into  all  white 
neighborhoods.  For  a  while  the  fringes  are 
Integrated.  Then  gradually  all  the  whites 
move  out.  Nowhere  In  Dade  County  Is  there 
a  neighborhood  that  could  be  described  as 
permanently  Integrated. 

Countywlde.  Dade's  Negro  population  Is 
estimated  at  14  4  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
1,114,000  Inhabitants.  That  Is  the  same  pro- 
portion as  In  1960.  when  the  last  census  was 
taken. 

LACK     or     GOALS     HANDICAPS     PROGRAM 

The  big  push  northwestward  has  merged 
the  downtown  and  Liberty  Clty-Brownsvllle 
Negro  community  and  Is  pushing  out  links 
with  the  Opa-locka  Negro  community.  Just 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  separate  ghettos, 
sealed  off  from  the  surrounding  white  pop- 
ulation by  walls,  some  visible  and  some  In- 
visible. Today  Negroes  are  scattered,  usually 
In  clusters,  from  NW  Third  Street  to  the 
Dade-Broward  county  line.  In  some  spots  the 
expansion  has  reached  to  Miami  Ave.,  west- 
ward to  the  Hlaleah  city  limits. 

Expressway  con.structlon  and  Urban  Re- 
newal activity  has  cut  a  huge  gash  through 
Miami's  big  Central  Negro  District  and  sent 
thousands  to  the  northwest  area  outside  the 
city  limits.  Despite  the  large  scale  clearance, 
the  population  of  the  Central  Negro  District 
Increased  slightly. 

Aggravating  the  problem  In  the  Central 
Negro  District  Is  the  fact  that  the  Urban 
Renewal  tract  has  not  been  redeveloped.  It 
cuts  through  the  area  In  a  bare,  dangerous 
prairie.  The  remaining  housing  on  and 
around  It  Is  In  worse  shape  than  ever.  The 
place  Is  a  Jungle  at  night. 

Compounding  the  problems  In  the  Liberty 
Clty-Brownsvllle  area  Is  op|x>6ltlon  of  the 
Negro  middle  class  to  bringing  public  hous- 
ing Into  their  single  family  neighborhoods — 
crowding  the  schools,  eating  up  the  open 
space  and  threatening  the  environment.  Yet 
public  housing  Is  having  Its  own  difficulty 
finding  sites  outside  the  ghetto  boundaries. 

In  attacking  the  housing  problem,  Dade 
suffers  from  lack  of  coordinated  leadership 
and  absence  of  any  well  defined  goal.  Lack 
of  basic  Information  also  Is  a  handicap. 
While  Metro  now  has  Its  own  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urb<in  Development.  It  Isn't 
really  a  "Little  HUD."  Many  of  the  new  low 
and  middle  income  housing  programs  will  be 
administered    through   the   local   FHA   office. 

Sitting  In  air  conditioned  offices  and  lis- 
tening to  housing  officials  quote  figures  and 
propose  programs  can  give  the  Impression 
that  Ml'iml  Is  on  the  way  to  solving  some 
of  Its  problems  of  the  slums  and  grey  areas. 

But  driving  around  the  slum  areas  and 
talking  with  the  people  presents  a  much  lesfi 
optimistic  plctvire.  It  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  something  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  done  soon. 

And  to  be  effective  any  program  will  have 
to  Involve  the  slum  dwellers  themselves  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  been  Involved 
In  the  past. 

"Invisible"    Thottsands    Can't    Pat    $30    A 
Month 
(By  Juanlta  Oreene) 
Miami  Is  Inhabited  by  thousands  of  In- 
visible people. 


They  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

As  a  nation,  we  pretend  they  don't  exist. 

"Some  of  them  have  no  real  source  of  In- 
come you  can  put  your  finger  on."  reports 
Bernard  Dyer,  who  works  In  the  slums  or- 
ganizing tenants. 

These  people  are  too  poor  even  for  public 
housing.  It  costs  at  least  $30  a  month  to  live 
there. 

Their  fate,  along  with  that  of  most  of  the 
middle  and  the  upper  poor,  has  been  left 
to  private  enterprise.  In  the  big  cities.  It  bu 
been  housing  them  for  generations. 

But  for  many  reasons,  the  slums  aren't  the 
good  business  they  once  were.  Code  enforce- 
ment Is  one  of  the  reasons.  Civil  rights  activi- 
ties are  another.  The  old  landlords  are  pulling 
out.  both  here  and  In  most  cities. 

At  the  same  time,  public  housing — nation- 
ally more  than  locally — has  found  Itself  In- 
creasingly on  the  defensive,  with  Its  attackera 
Including  some  of  Its  original  proponents.  It 
Is  labeled  too  Institutionalized,  bureau- 
cratic. Impersonal  and  expensive.  And  it 
hasn't  produced  the  miracles  originally  ex- 
pected. 

Who.   then.   Is   to  house   the   poor? 

The  nation's  newest  approach  Is  a  compro- 
mise between  public  and  private  housing,  a 
clasping  of  hands  by  government  and  free 
enterprise  to  march  on  the  task  together. 

Private  Interests  who  want  to  build  or  re- 
habilitate housing  for  famlUee  with  low  and 
moderate  Incomes  can  get  special  low-cost 
federal  financing  or  rent  supplements.  Public 
housing,  on  the  other  hand,  now  is  allowed 
to  lease  private  housing  to  shelter  some  of 
Its  tenants.  It  also  can  buy  privately  con- 
structed buildings,  new  or  old,  for  Its  own 
use. 

On  paper  It  all  sounds  rosy.  In  practice, 
the  new  Joint  program  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  In  Miami. 

Up  to  now.  public  housing  has  done  the 
most  with  the  new  Innovations. 

No  real  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  get 
private  enterprise  Involved  In  providing  bet- 
ter low-cost   housing  for  more  poor  people. 

The  move  In  the  private  enterprise  direc- 
tion has  been  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  some 
curious  developments. 

Public  housing  now  Is  leasing  150  private 
units,  has  the  money  and  the  permission  to 
lease  350  more.  It  has  bought  one  privately 
constructed  project,  called  a  "turnkey,"  and 
Is  negotiating  for  more. 

An  aggressive  organization  vrtth  a  good  na- 
tional reputation,  the  Miami  Housing  Au- 
thority, also  has  learned  some  lessons  from 
past  national  and  local  mistakes  and  Is  build- 
ing Its  family  units  In  smaller  buildings  on 
more  scattered  sites  and  designing  them 
more  attractively. 

But  under  a  new  federal  program  labeled 
221-D-3.  which  encourages  private  enterprise 
to  properly  house  more  of  the  lower-Income 
groups,  only  two  projects  have  been  built. 

One  Is  an  all-white  occupied,  three-story. 
102-unlt  building  at  3881  W.  Flagler 
equipped  with  elevators,  air  conditioning  and 
a  swimming  pool.  It  is  owned  In  part  by 
Horry  Markowltz.  owner  of  many  apartment 
buildings  In  the  Negro  area  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  now-defunct  Free  Enterprise 
Assn.,  which  fought  a  losing  battle  against 
expanding  public  housing. 

The  other  project  Is  Park  Towers,  a  high- 
rise  apartment  house  near  the  Flagler  St. 
bridge,  at  390  NW  Second  St.,  which  Is  Inte- 
grated, but  to  an  unknown  degree.  It  Is  hav- 
ing trouble  meeting  Its  mortgage  payments, 
though  It  Is  about  85  per  cent  occupied.  Part 
owner  Is  Martin  Pine,  chairman  of  the  Miami 
Housing  Authority,  With  him  In  the  setup  Is 
J.  L.  Klslak,  mortgage  banker. 

RENT      CEILINGS       "ADJUSTED"      UP 

Rent  ceilings  for  some  of  the  units  In  the 
two  buildings  are  higher  than  the  maximum 
allowed  for  this  area  under  the  federal 
program. 

At   West   Flagler,    the   base    rate   for  elB- 
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clencles  U  $82  and  at  Park  Towers  $85.  In- 
jvead  of  the  $79.19  set  by  FHA  regulation. 
One-bedroom  units  at  West  Flagler  are 
197  95.  instead  of  the  $95.83  celling. 

In  each  case,  the  sponsors  got  waivers 
!rom  FHA.  Director  Willis  P.  Wilcox  said 
they  were  made  on  the  assumption  that  In 
some  cases  two  persons  would  occupy  an 
efficiency  and  three  persons  (a  couple  with 
»  baby)  could  occupy  the  one-bedroom  unit. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  rates  "were  worked 
in  wrong"  and  are  higher  than  will  be 
aUowed  on  subsequent  projects  of  this  type. 
The  developers  of  each  project  got  a  much 
better  deal  on  financing  than  they  could 
have  made  In  the  conventional  market,  or 
even  under  the  traditional  FHA  programs. 
They  got  long-term  loans  considerably  be- 
low the  going  interest  rate.  The  221-d-3 
program  provides  for  40-year  loans  at  three 
per  cent  Interest,  covering  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost. 

The  10  per  cent  which  the  sponsors  are 
supposed  to  Invest  can  Include  certain  fees 
»nd  profits  which  may  not  represent  actual 
outlay  of  cash,  or  at  least  not  as  much  as 
iUowed  under  the  schedule.  If,  like  Marko- 
wltz. a  sponsor  also  Is  a  builder,  he  can  take 
the  10  per  cent  profit  allowed  on  the  con- 
struction and  use  that  as  part  of  the  In- 
vestment. If  he  Is  an  attorney,  like  Fine. 
he  can  take  the  amount  allowed  for  legal 
,'ees  and   Invest   that   In   the   project. 

How  much  cash  each  sponsor  put  In  Is 
unknown. 

The  sponsors  are  allowed  a  return  on 
their  Investment,  plus  a  management  fee 
(Of  up  to  five  per  cent)  and  a  fee  for  con- 
tinuing legal  and  auditing  service  (about 
three  per  cent).  The  return  (or  "profit") 
aUowed  Is  six  per  cent  of  a  sum  that  Is 
11.11  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
g^e. 

For  example,  the  mortgage  on  Park  Towers 
is  $1.5  million.  The  sponsors  are  allowed  to 
make  a  six  per  cent  return  on  $166,660.  So  If 
the  building  were  making  money,  their  profit 
would  be  $9,999  a  year. 

Another  phase  of  the  subsidized  211-d-3 
program,  passed  by  Congress  In  1961,  envi- 
sions construction  by  nonprofit  corporations. 
They  are  entitled  to  loans  covering  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  at  three  per  cent  Interest. 
In  Miami,  only  one  such  corporation  has 
been  organized  and  certified  by  FHA  as  a 
qualified  bidder  on  d-3  projects,  but  It  hasn't 
built  anything  yet.  It  was  going  to  start  on 
8  tract  of  land  cleared  by  urban  renewal  In 
the  central  Negro  district.  It  would  be  the 
cheapest  site  because  the  land  would  be  sold 
at  a  "v^Ite-down"  price,  made  possible  be- 
cause government  helps  absorb  the  cost  of 
buvlng.  clearing  and  preparing  It  for  rede- 
velopment. The  land  is  expected  to  sell  for 
40  or  60  cents  a  square  foot,  though  It  costs 
more  than  $1  a  square  foot  to  buy  and  de- 
velop. 

The  corporation  Is  Ecumenical  Develop- 
ments Inc..  organized  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  corp>oratlon  has  been  stalled  by  delay 
m  the  call  for  bids,  expected  last  May  or 
June,  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency,  Origi- 
nal plans  called  for  building  24  townhouses 
on  the  first  available  site,  which  has  re- 
mained bare  so  long  that  It  has  produced  an 
abundant  crop  of  weeds,  trees  and  other 
vegetation. 

WHAT  DO   WK  DO  FOR  RENEWAL? 

But  the  Miami  community  today  can't 
make  up  its  mind  what  It  wants  to  do  with 
the  urban  renewal  site,  which  Initially  was 
destined  for  low-Income  housing. 

The  Miami  Citizens  Advisory  Conunlttee 
raised  objections  to  this  concept,  claiming 
the  land  should  be  developed  to  attract  both 
whites  and  Negroes  of  all  economic  levels. 
They  complained  that  without  a  change  of 
plans,  "a  drab,  monolithic  district"  would  be 
reestablished  in  the  Negro  area. 
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Meanwhile,  Metro  created  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  put  urban 
renewal  under  It  and  Haley  Sofge.  director  of 
the  Miami  Housing  Authority,  over  It.  Now 
Advisory  Committee  President  Daniel  Kava- 
naugh  reports  it  Is  appeased,  and  whatever 
Sofge  decides  to  do  with  the  area  probably 
will  meet  with  Its  approval. 
Sofge  hasn't  decided. 

"We  want  more  community  discussion 
about  the  development,"  he  said.  "We  have 
time  to  go  back  and  talk  about  this.  We  may 
have  to  rethink  the  whole  thing." 

Changing  the  plan  will  not  deter  Ecumeni- 
cal Developments  In  Its  efforts  to  build  low- 
cost  nonprofit  housing  on  the  site,  said  Wil- 
liam T.  Kruglak.  Its  non-paid  attorney. 

"We  are  not  committed  to  any  particular 
plan,"  he  said.  "This  Is  not  a  program  for 
colored  people.  We  plan  to  make  It  so  attrac- 
tive and  economically  feasible  that  It  would 
attract  people  regardless  of  race." 

Kruglak  wrote  Sofge  late  In  June  to  In- 
form him  that  the  nonprofit  corporation  Is 
"ready,  willing  and  able"  to  bid.  It  already 
has  been  certified  by  FHA  as  a  qualified  non- 
profit bidder  for  the  221-d-3  program  and 
would  be  eligible  for  an  annual  $25J200  In 
federal  rent  supplements  reserved  for  the 
builder  on  the  urban  renewal  site. 

Behind  Ecumenical  Developments  are  the 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  dioceses  and  two  of 
the  largest  Negro  Baptist  churches  In  the 
area. 

While  he  now  has  control  of  public  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal.  Sofge  will  not  be 
directing  all  the  potentially  Important  low- 
cost  housing  programs  here.  Their  adminis- 
tration will  be  left  to  the  local  office  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  directed  by 
Wilcox. 

It  Is  Wilcox,  for  example,  who  Is  In  charge 
of  rent  supplement.  It  Is  his  office  that  ap- 
proves the  below-market  Interest  programs. 

HOME-OWNING    FOR    THE    POOR 

It  Is  the  FHA  also  that  will  handle  a  pro- 
gram so  new  that  the  Ink  Is  barely  dry  on 
the  Instruction  manuals.  This  Is  labeled 
221-h.  Its  aim  Is  to  enable  more  of  the  poor 
to  buv  their  own  homes  and  It  will  be  ad- 
ministered through  nonprofit  corporations. 
Word  has  come  from  Washington  to  get  mov- 
ing fast  on  It.  Out  beating  the  bushes  to  find 
sponsors  and  houses  Is  Henry  Arrlngton, 
Negro  attorney. 

He  Is  lining  up  the  long-established 
Brownsville  Improvement  Assn.,  led  by  Neal 
Adams;  the  recently  created  Goulds  Citizens 
Council,  led  by  Odell  Johns,  and  Is  working 
with  the  Greater  St.  Paul  Methodist  Chtn-ch 
In  Coconut  Grove  to  get  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion organized  In  that  area. 

Under  the  program,  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion win  buy  old  houses,  rehabilitate  them 
and  sell  them  to  selected  families  who  would 
be  eligible  for  three  per  cent  mortgages,  not 
to  exceed  $12,600  for  25  years  for  a  seven- 
person  family.  Much  emphasis  Is  put  on  the 
social  counseling  that  the  corporation  would 
give  the  families  to  enable  them  to  assiune 
their  responsibilities  as  homeowners.  As  a 
starter,  the  corporations  will  buy  no  more 
than  eight  houses  each, 

Arrlngton  expressed  the  hope  that  the  first 
families  could  t)e  moved  into  their  own  reha- 
blUUted  homes  vsrlthln  the  next  six  months. 
"barring  unforeseen  circumstances  beyond 
our  control." 

Another  FHA  program  In  the  works  but 
still  a  long  way  from  frtiltlon  Is  rent  supple- 
ment. Before  It  ran  Into  present  s.iags  In 
Congress.  Miami  pot  allocations  for  four  proj- 
ects. One  of  them,  the  smallest.  Is  the  $25.2CX) 
per  year  set  aside  for  use  on  the  urban  re- 
newal tract.  The  three  ether  aliocatlons  went 
to  private  sponsors,  whose  applications  still 
are  being  processed. 

They  are  N.  E.  and  Gerald  Herzfeld,  $99,198 
for  105  units  at  NW  27th  Ave.  and  67th  St.; 
M.  WUUam  Smith,  former  housing  chairman 


for  the  Urban  League  $65,076  for  70  unit* 
at  NW  18th  Ave.  and  29x11  St  and  MaJi  Cogen. 
$57,684  for  65  units  on  >"W   135th  6t. 

Markowltz  reported  he  is  working  on  an 
application  for  rent  supplement  for  306  units 
at  NW  71st  St.  and  14th  Ave 

Under  the  program,  the  government  pays 
the  landlord  the  difference  between  the  es- 
tablished rent  schedule  and  the  amount  the 
tenant  can  pay,  which  would  be  25  per  cent 
of  his  Income. 

Rent  supplement  projects  under  d-3  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  below-market  interest 
rate  mortgages,  but  the  sponsors  still  get 
40-year  mortgages  covenng  90  percent  of  the 
cost.  If  they  are  limited  profit,  and  100  per 
cent  if  they  are  nonprofit. 

Maximum  rents  allowed  under  rent  sup- 
plement are  $85  for  an  efficiency;  $105  for  a 
one-bedroom;  $120  for  a  two-bedroom  and 
8>140  for  three  or  more  bedrooms.  These  are 
higher  than  rents  allowed  under  the  below- 
market  Interest  program. 

Eligible  for  rent  supplement  are  families 
In  the  Income  brackets  that  would  qualify 
them  to  live  In  public  housLng.  Maximum 
income  allowed  is  $3,000  for  one  person  to 
$4,300  for  a  family  of  seven. 

If  the  rent-supplement  projects  ever  get 
built,  either  the  sponsors  or  the  FHA  will 
go  out  and  find  the  eligible  low-income  appli- 
cant*. So  far.  no  system  has  been  set  up  for 
coordinating  the  FHA's  pttcntlal  list  of  poor 
people  with  the  Miami  Housing  Authority's 
list.  This  could  lead  to  some  confusion  In 
the  future  with  two  agencies  and  individual 
sjxjnsors  conducting  separate  expeditions 
Into  the  slums. 

ONE    NEW  PLAN   NOT  BEING  USED 

One  federal  low-Income  housing  program 
which  has  been  Ignored  here  but  Is  being 
used  In  some  cities  enables  homeowners  to 
rehabilitate  or  tenants  to  buy  and  rehabili- 
tate substandard  houses  In  which  they  live. 

It  Is  administered  not  by  FHA  but  by  local 
urban  renewal  agencies  and  Is  known  as 
"312,"  for  the  section  that  provides  loans  up 
to  $1,500,  or  "315."  for  the  section  that  pro- 
vides outright  grants  of  up  to  $1,500. 

To  qualify,  p>oor  families  must  live  In  an 
area  designated  for  urban  renewal  or  In  an 
area  approved  by  the  federal  government  for 
Intensive  code  enforcement.  Dade  as  yet  has 
none  of  the  latter  areas,  though  the  C^ty  of 
Miami  has  applications  pending. 

As  Indicated  In  all  the  new  federal  pro- 
grams, one  of  the  keys  to  better  housing  for 
more  people  Is  a  lowering  of  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  mortgage.  Another  is  to  subsidize 
the  tenant's  rent.  And  another  is  to  provide 
cheaper  land. 

The  new  philosophy  also  Is  aimed  at  ex- 
ploiting the  efficiencies  and  economies  of 
private  enterprise  with  the  subsidies  of  gov- 
ernment, enabling  private  investors  to  make 
a  fair  return  while  fulfilling  a  social  need, 
and  giving  the  poor  more  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  type  of  accommodations  available  to 
them. 
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The  Negro  and  Housing:  F*RrvATE  Landlords 

GrviNC  Up  Fioht 

(By  Juanlta  Greece) 

As  unsubsldlzed  private  enterprise  with- 
draws Increasingly  from  the  low  Income 
housing  market  and  subsidized  projects 
stumble  through  red  tape,  public  housing 
prepares  to  almost  double  Its  number  of 
units  In  Dade  County. 

With  5,000  new  units  recently  authorized 
for  the  Miami  Housing  Authority,  the  total. 
Including  projects  now  under  construction  or 
on  the  drawing  board,  will  come  to  11  t79. 
PubUc  housing  would  be  sheltering  about 
three  per  cent  of  all  Dade  households  and 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  families  with  In- 
comes under  $4,000  a  year. 

Enforcing   the   trend   toward  more   public 
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housing  Is  a  growing  recognition  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  adeqviately  house 
many  of  the  poor  without  subsidy  and  that 
,  many  complications  are  Involved  In  toulldlng 
subsidized  private  housing. 

Luther  Broolcs.  whose  Bonded  Rental 
Agency  manages  about  10,000  Negro  rental 
units  In  Dade  and  Broward  countt«8,  said 
private  investors  no  longer  are  building  for 
the  low  Income  Neg^o  tenant. 

"Unless  the  trend  changes,"  he  a»ld.  "all 
Negroes  In  Dade  County  who  are  eligible  for 
public  housing  will  be  publicly  housed." 

Broolcs,  who  was  among  the  origin*!  oppo- 
nents of  public  housing,  said  he  andinany  of 
his  landlords  have  given  up  the  fight. 

"We  are  tired  of  being  accused  of  trying  to 
keep  the  poor  people  out  of  decent  housing." 
he  said,  "and  private  enterprise  has  deceived 
no  real  encouragement  to  do  the  Job  Itself." 

Broolcs  has  been  collecting  rent  IniMlaml's 
Negro  areas  for  more  than  30  years,  imd  rep- 
resents hundreds  of  property  ownens.  While 
he  owns  no  rental  housing  himself,  he  has 
acted  as  consultant  and  supervisor  for  many 
of  his  clients  who  have  built  housing  there. 

Money  now  being  Invested  in  the  Negro 
areas,  he  said,  is  going  to  build  houslo^  which 
will  be  restricted  to  middle  income  fenants. 

"We  are  taking  the  cream,"  said  Brooks, 

The  units  to  be  built  by  public  housing  also 
will  be  of  a  middle-income  type,  restricted  to 
low-income  families,  with  governmM:it  sub- 
sldlzJag  the  difference  in  the  rent. 

Haley  Sofge.  director  of  both  the  Miami 
Housing  Authority  and  Metro's  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devetppment. 
readily  atimlts  tiiere  is  nothing  "1<S»  cost" 
about  public  housing.  \ 

He  said  he  Is  as  eager  as  anybody  to  see 
technological  breakthrouRhs  that  wlH  bring 
down  the  cost  of  construction. 

"We  still  are  building  mlddle-lncon^  boiu- 
Ing  for  poor  people  and  subsidizing  It,"  he 
said. 

MATCHING  COSTS  DIITICULT  TASK 

It  Is  difficult  to  compare  the  cost  of  public 
and  private  dwellings.  Including  PTIA  hous- 
ing. Sofge  said. 

He  said  the  average  cost  of  developing 
2,001  new  and  remodeled  public  bousing 
units  of  various  sizes  came  to  (12.829'a  unit. 

Costa  averaged  $12,577  a  unit  In  five 
projecta  that  Included  420  efBclencjes.  256 
one-bedroom  and  13  two-bedroom  units; 
(ie.683  In  scattered  site  projects  of  which 
more  than  half  the  599  units  had  tbree  or 
more  bedrooms:  $9,730  to  buy  and  remodel 
323  existing  units  of  one  to  four  bedrooms. 

Average   rental   charged   Is   $37   a  month. 

Sofge  reported  that  on  some  of  Its  family 
units  the  total  development  cost  averaged 
$9  41  a  square  foot,  and  on  two  high  rises 
built  for  the  elderly  the  cost  was  fl3.78  a 
square  foot.  He  did  not  give  an  overall  aver- 
age on  square  foot  cost. 

Broolcs  reported  his  new  Investors  are 
building  private  housing  for  $7.60  a  square 
foot.  Total  cost  for  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment, he  said,  runs  between  $4,750  and  $5,100 
and  for  a  two-bedroom  unit  between  $5,400 
and  $5,750.  They  rent  for  from  $17  to  $19  a 
week  ($74  to  $83  a  month)  for  a  oae-bed- 
room  unit  and  $22  to  $24  a  week  ($95  to  $104 
a  month)  for  a  two-bedroom  unit. 

If  private  enterprise  had  to  Invest  an  av- 
erage of  $12,892  per  unit — as  public  bousing 
did  In  building  and  rehabllttaUng  2.001 
units — it  would  have  to  charge  an  Average 
rental  of  about  $200  a  month. 

This  would  be  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
off  all  the  costs  that  public  housing  faces 
plus  higher  Interest  rate  on  the  mortgage 
and  property  taxes,  and  provide  a  return  on 
investment  sufficient  to  keep  the  property 
owner  In  business 

Most  Investors  expect  a  profit  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Otherwise  they  pull  Out  and 
put  their  money  somewhere  else 

NXORO     FAMn^IKS     NEED     RENT     AID 

According  to  BrookB"  calculatlone.  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  build  three,  four  and 


flve-bedroom  apartments  and  rent  them  for 
$2  a  week  more  for  each  additional  bedroom. 
Thus  a  three-bedroom  apartment  would  rent 
at  $24  to  $26  a  week,  or  $104  to  $1 13  a  month. 

But  the  problem,  he  said,  becomes  one  of 
tenant  Income.  Most  large  Negro  families 
can't  afford  the  rent  unless  they  receive  some 
kind  of  subsidy.  And  those  who  can  afford  It 
do  what  the  white  moderate-Income  families 
do — buy   their  own   homes. 

Brooks  pointed  out  that  it  Is  not  Just  In 
the  Negro  area  that  private  enterprise  finds  It 
poor  business  to  build  many  apartment  units 
of  more  than  two  bedrooms. 

Sofge  said  high  land  cost  Is  a  factor  In 
public  housing  because  It  clears  slums  on 
many  of  Its  new  building  sites.  So  does  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Both  public  and  private 
builders  are  required  to  extend  and  hook  on 
to  water  systems.  Some  private  builders  use 
septic  tanks  If  unable  to  have  sewer  lines  ex- 
tended, and  are  then  faced  with  continuing 
maintenance  cost. 

Public  housing  Is  required  to  hook  on  the 
sewer  lines,  some  of  which  It  must  extend 
for  considerable  distance. 

The  law  requires  adequate  parking  space 
and  landscaping  on  new  private  as  well  as 
public  construction.  Both  meet  all  require- 
ments of  the  South  Florida  building  code, 
though  public  housing  exceeds  some  of  them 
to  achieve  lower  maintenance  costs. 

Because  HUD  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  has 
decreed  that  public  units  should  average  no 
more  than  $20,000  a  unit,  the  authority  will 
have  to  build  a  quantity  of  eSlclenctes  for  the 
elderly  to  balance  out  of  the  much  demanded, 
and  more  expensive,  four,  five  and  six  bed- 
room units. 

BIG-FAMILY    UNffS    A    OBOWINO    NEED 

The  need  for  units  for  big  families  became 
eflpeclally  pressing  when  public  housing 
scored  a  significant  victory  in  the  battle  with 
private  landlords  for  the  thou8and.s  of 
tenants  who  have  been  displaced  by  express- 
way construction  and  urban  renewal  activity 
in  the  Central  Negro  District.  Evicted  from 
small  one-bedroom  units  were  many  families 
with  many  children  who  could  not  aflord  the 
market  rate  for  larger  units. 

None  of  the  big  property  owners  who  got 
paid  by  Urban  Renewal  or  the  State  Road 
Department  for  property  that  was  taken  In 
the  Central  Negro  District  have  reinvested  In 
Negro  housing,  Brooks  said,  though  some 
have  put  the  money  Into  apartment  build- 
ings In  white  areas.  Some  of  the  awards 
amounted  to  more  than  a  half-mllUon 
dollars. 

Brooks  claimed  that  many  of  the  apart- 
ments going  up  In  white  areas  are  Identical 
to  those  being  built  by  his  clients  in  the 
ghetto. 

"They  are  the  same  buildings,  on  the  same 
size  lots,  with  no  more  landscaping.  The 
owners  can  charge  higher  rent,  spend  less  for 
maintenance  and  don't  have  to  take  any 
abuse  from  the  community  about  being 
'slumlords.'  " 

A  check  was  m.ide  on  one  new  building  in 
the  white  area  close  to  downtown.  Inside 
and  out  It  was  similar  In  almost  all  respects 
to  the  new  ones  In  the  ghetto,  though  it 
was  not  built  by  a  former  ghetto  landlord. 
It  Is  .■'urrovinded  by  paved  parking  spaces, 
has  very  little  Hndscaplng.  and  Is  across  the 
street  from  an  Industrial  area. 

In  this  building  In  the  white  aren  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  rents  for  $100  a  month 
unfurnished  or  $125  furnished.  It  has  air 
conditioning.  The  tenants  pay  for  their  own 
electricity.  Including  that  u.'ted  for  air  con- 
ditioning and  cooking.  The  only  utility  paid 
by  the  landlord  Is  the  water.  A  $100  security 
deposit  Is  required. 

The  new  apartments  in  the  ghetto  which 
Brooks  manages  rent  from  $74  to  $83  a  month 
for  one  unfurnished  bedroom  They  have  no 
air  conditioning.  The  landlord  pays  for  the 
gas,  which  Is  used  for  cooking,  and  for  water 
The  tenant  pays  for  electricity. 

The   owner   of   the   building   In   the  white 


area  said  he  had  Just  completed  one  in  Coral 
Oables  that  was  Identical  except  for  more 
grlUwork  on  the  front.  Rents  there  are  $175 
a  month  for  a  furnished  one  bedroom. 

BETUIEO     PEOPLE     INVEST     HEAVILY 

The  new  Investors  in  Negro  rental  prop- 
erty, said  Brooks,  are  prtncipally  retired  new- 
comers who  arrive  wlUi  a  lot  of  cash. 

One  of  the  big  property  owners  who  no 
longer  Is  investing  In  Negro  rental  property 
la  Harry  Markowltz,  who  now  Is  taking  ad- 
vanUige  of  the  new  federal  subsidy  programs 
offered  builders  who  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
lent  with  a  limited  profit. 

"I  don't  think  you  could  find  any  savings 
and  loan  association  that  would  make  a  loan 
on  Negro  property  today,"  he  said. 

Brooks  said  they  still  are  making  loans,  but 
for  no  more  than  40  or  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  Formerly,  especially  during  the  big 
building  boom  In  the  Negro  area  In  the  early 
1050's,  apartment  builders  were  getting  70, 
80  and  sometimes  even  90  per  cent  coverage. 
The  buildings  that  went  up  then  were 
mostly  large  two  and  three-story  concrete 
apartment  houses.  Originally  the  law  allowed 
them  to  be  Jammed  on  small  plots  of  ground. 
They  came  to  be  known  as  "concrete  mon- 
sters," and  they  mushroomed  all  over  the 
ghetto. 

Though  undesirable,  especially  from  a 
density  standpoint,  they  provided  the  Miami 
slum  area  with  new  housing,  something 
most  slum  areas  of  the  nation  did  not  get. 
despite  the  heavy  influx  of  population  Into 
the  ghetto. 

But  the  greatest  relief  to  the  Negro  housing 
problem  came  with  the  spread  of  the  ghetto 
into  neighborhoods  of  old  but  still  usable 
single-family  homes,  which  many  of  the  new 
inhabitants  were  able  to  buy. 

Some  homes  that  were  too  undesirable  to 
be  mortgaged  are  providing  shelter  as  rental 
accommodations  for  many  large.  low-Income 
families  today,  at  rents  ranging  from  $100 
to  $125  a  month. 

That's  more  than  most  of  the  families  in 
the  ghetto  should  pay,  but  at  least  they  are 
getting  more  space  and  privacy  than  In  an 
apartment. 

PAST   MISTAKES  TEACH  LESSONS 

In  Ita  new  building  program  In  the  ghetto, 
private  enterprlie,  like  public  housing,  ha» 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
new  buildings  have  fewer  units,  are  more 
scattered,  more  attractive  and  cover  lees 
ground.  Brooks  said  he  has  recommended 
that  hlB  clients  build  no  more  efficiencies  or 
three-story  buildings. 

Like  most  other  local  people  In  the  hoiis- 
ing  field.  Brooks  views  the  federal  govern- 
ment's below-market  Interest  rate  program 
under  Section  211-d-3  as  a  promising  tool 
for  building  cheaper  housing,  especially  If  all 
the  fat  Is  squeezed  out  of  it. 

With  three  per  cent  mortgage  money,  he 
said,  his  clients  could  charge  even  lower  rent, 
which  already  Is  lower  than  the  limits  al- 
lowed under  d-3.  These  llmiu  are  $79.17  for 
efficiencies,  $95  88  for  one  bedroom,  $112.60 
for  two  bedroom,  $129.17  for  three  bedroom 
and  $14667  for  four  or  more  bedrooms. 

"I'd  like  to  know  If  all  the  frills  that 
run  the  cost  of  the  2U-d-3  projects  up  so 
high  are  necessary  for  low  Income  hous- 
ing," he  said.  "I  doubt  if  the  general  public 
thinks  the  lower  Income  group  should  have 
better   housing    than    the   home   owner." 

He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  d-3  proj- 
ect on  West  Flagler  St.  provides  Its  tenants 
with  air  conditioning,  a  swimming  pool  and 
elevators. 

Several  other  persons  knowledgeable  In 
housing  In  the  community,  who  did  not  want 
to  antagonize  PTIA  by  making  public  state- 
ments, said  there  Is  a  great  need  for  con- 
struction of  a  "yardstick"  building  under 
the  d-3  program.  "This  would  be  one  In  which 
all  costs  were  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Brooks  said  he  has  clients  who  would  be 
interested  In  building  such  a  project,  but 
that  all  his  Inquiries  to  PHA  go  unanswered. 
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Ploughing  through  FHA  red  tape  Is  one  of 
several  handicaps  which  the  limited  local  ex- 
perience with  d-3  has  revealed.  The  program 
ia  60  complicated  that  a  national  citizena 
organization.  Urban  America,  has  set  up  a 
special  division  in  Washington  to  offer  ad- 
vice to  non-profit  corporations  around  the 
nation  who  are  trying  to  get  started  on  d-3 
projecu.  So  far.  however,  Urban  America  has 
not  been  active  in  the  local  community, 
where  only  one  nonprofit  corporation  has 
been  organized  to  build  the  subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

t>-3    PROGRAMS   CIVE   INCENTIVES 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons 
on  the  federal  subsidy  programs  is  Mar- 
kowltz. Besides  the  West  Flagler  project  and 
a  pending  rent  supplement  project,  he  hopes 
to  get  approval  on  a  1,170-unlt  below  market 
mortgage  rate  project  on  NW  27th  Avenue. 

The  d-3  projecta,  which  provide  three  per 
cent  loans  for  40  years,  offer  special  incen- 
tives to  persons  in  the  high  Income  bracket. 
They  can  use  depreciation  provisions  of  the 
Income  tax  law  to  show  bookkeeping  losses 
that  enable  them  to  keep  more  of  their  in- 
come. The  projecu  also  are  a  good  Invest- 
ment to  persons  who  want  to  leave  a  good 
income-producing  property  to  their  children. 

As  soon  as  he  gets  his  feet  on  the  ground 
as  director  of  Metro's  "Little  Hud,"  Sofge 
laid  he  will  try  to  stlmul.-ite  the  community 
into  taking  a  greater  Interest  in  the  d-3  pro- 
grams. A  communltywlde  conference  on  the 
programs,  with  outside  experts  here  to  speak. 
Is  scheduled  for  September. 

The  big  drawbacks  to  d-3  are  the  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  sites,  which  must  be  on 
water  .and  sewer  lines;  the  high  land  cost; 
the  fixed  rent,  and  the  uncertainty  about 
property  taxes. 

Tliese  are  national,  as  well  as  local  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  experts  work 
on  their  solution,  most  of  Miami's  poor,  like 
moet  of  the  nation's  poor,  continue  to  live 
In  the  slums. 

The  Necbo  and  Housing;  The  Choices;  Move 

OR  Improve?  Some  Wouldn't  Break  Up  the 

Ghetto — Yet 

(By  Juanlta  Greene) 

Not  everyone  concerned  with  the  housing 
plight  of  the  Negro  wants  to  break  up  the 
growing  ghetto— at  least  not  yet. 

There  are  those  who  say  It  should  be  con- 
verted Into  a  well  equipped  training  Institu- 
tion to  prepare  the  Negro  for  competition  In 
the  mainstream. 

There  are  others  who  see  the  ghetto  as  the 
necessary  platform  on  which  the  Negro  can 
gain  the  political  strength  he  needs  to  Im- 
prove his  condition. 

Bernard  Dyer,  whose  Liberty  City  Commu- 
nity Council  is  organizing  tenants  and  wel- 
fare recipients  to  fight  for  a  better  deal,  re- 
ports that  the  day  will  come  when  the  prob- 
lem of  open  housing  will  solve  itself. 

"That  day  will  be,"  he  said,  "when  the 
Negro  gains  enough  power  to  smash  his  way 
out  of  the  ghetto." 

In  the  meantime,  he  doesn't  believe  open 
housing  can  be  legislated  "because  It  Implies 
an  open  heart." 

Neither  Dyer,  nor  the  Urban  League,  nor 
the  Community  Relations  Board  nor  any- 
body else  could  point  to  any  neighborhood 
In  Dade  County  today  and  describe  it  a-s 
stable  and  permanently  Integrated.  If  his- 
tory repeats  Itself,  the  areas  in  transition, 
like  part  of  AUapattah,  where  whites  and 
Negroes  live  In  the  same  neighborhoods,  will 
go  all  black. 

Attempts  to  maintain  a  mix  In  these 
neighborhoods  are  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Negroes  still  have  restricted  choice  and  can 
move  only  Into  the  confined  and  limited 
white  areas  that  have  been  "busted." 

Though  It  has  not  officially  adopted  the 
policy,  the  Dade  community  In  action  today 
Is   pursuing   one    of   "ghetto    improvement" 


rather  than  one  of  "ghetto  dispersal."  In 
concentrating  on  efforts  to  make  U'e  more 
liveable  Inside  the  ghetto  Instead  of  attempt* 
to  erase  It,  Dade  Is  following  the  course  of 
most  If  not  all  other  metropolitan  areas. 

Evidence  of  this  policy  was  seen  most 
clearly  last  winter  when  the  "Good  Neigh- 
bor" program  of  the  Community  Relations 
Board  met  with  disappointing  failure.  It  had 
sent  out  70,000  cards  to  Dade  residents  ask- 
ing them  to  Indicate  whether  they  would 
welcome  any  new  neighbor  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed.  Less  than  3,000  were 
returned. 

One  local  Negro  professional  succeeded 
some  time  ago  In  buying  a  new  home  in  an 
all  white  community  In  a  South  Dade  suburb 
far  removed  from  any  Negro  ghetto.  The  lots 
on  either  side  of  his  home  have  remained 
vacant. 

Evidence  of  the  opposition  to  "ghetto"  dis- 
persal" also  springs  forth  at  zoning  board 
hearings,  especially  when  the  Miami  F>ublic 
Housing  Authority  applies  for  permission  to 
build  family  units  outside  the  ghetto  bound- 
ary or  areas  in  transition. 

Destined  to  meet  the  same  frustrations 
are  future  low  and  middle  Income  projects 
built  by  private  enterprise  under  new  fed- 
eral subsidy  programs.  If  they  are  to  be  as 
"open"  as  the  law  requires. 

What  many  whites  fear,  when  they  see  a 
Negro  move  into  their  neighborhood,  is  that 
It  will  begin  to  deteriorate.  That  Is  because 
so  many  Negroes,  though  certainly  not  all, 
live  In  slums.  And  one  reason  they  live  In 
slums  Is  that  they  are  poor.  Thus  poverty, 
as  well  as  race,  is  behind  some  of  the  resist- 
ance to  neighborhood  change. 

Many  whites  here  and  across  the  nation 
are  beglimlng  to  recognize  this. 

Mrs.  Janet  Blake  lives  in  Carol  City  at 
18411  NW  43rd  Ct.  Several  years  ago  a  few 
Negroes  began  to  move  into  the  neighbor- 
hood and  she  considered  selling  her  home. 

"But  things  have  worked  out  beautifully," 
she  reported.  "These  are  people  who  have 
pride.  They  are  teachers  and  professional 
people  and  they  keep  their  places  looking 
nice." 

Her  children  attend  Carol  City  elementary, 
which  she  estimated  is  about  15  percent 
Negro.  There  have  been  no  problems.  Things 
were  going  so  smoothly  that  the  Blakes  de- 
cided to  stay  put,  and  Invested  $3,000  in  an 
addition  to  their  house. 

"Now  we  are  very  upset,"  she  said. 

HOUSING    project    KILUED    BY    FEAR 

They  read  that  a  public  housing  project 
was  planned  for  the  area. 

"We  are  wondering  If  our  neighborhood 
will  become  another  Bunche  Park,"  she  said, 
referring  to  an  all  Negro  subdivision  In  which 
many  of  the  modest  homes  are  i>oorly  kept. 

After  the  announcement  that  it  planned 
to  move  Into  Carol  City,  the  Miami  Housing 
Authority  changed  its  mind,  because  of  the 
resulting  protests  from  residents  of  the  area. 

The  fear  In  the  neighborhood  was  that 
it  would  reach  that  still  not  clearly  defined 
"tipping  point" — the  jjolnt  at  which  the 
whites  begin  to  flee. 

Why  they  flee  may  still  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. But  that  they  all  move  out  sooner  or 
later  Is  established  fact  In  most  former  areas 
of  transition,  here  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  housing  econ- 
omists tried  to  explain  the  situation  by  say- 
ing, "No  one  accustomed  to  being  In  a  ma- 
jority position  likes  to  find  himself  In  the 
minority." 

Attempts  In  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  to 
stabilize  integrated  neighborhoods  near  the 
Negro  ghettos  have  shown  that  it  takes  en- 
lightened, concentrated  and  prolonged  effort 
to  keep  the  area  from  going  all  black. 

The  Housing  Authority  finds  itself  more 
directly  Involved  In  the  Integration  problem 
than  most  other  public  agencies,  it  would 
like  to  build  small  projects,  very  widely  scat- 
tered, which  would  not  overwhelm  neighbor- 


hoods. But  to  succeed  It  would  have  to  get 
more  cooperation  from  the  community. 

Becau.se  It  is  committed  to  give  priority  to 
rehousing  persons  displaced  by  expressway. 
Urban  Renewal  and  code  enforcement  activ- 
ities, and  because  most  of  these  persons  are 
Negro,  public  housing  today  means  low  In- 
come Negro  housing,  except  in  projects  for 
the  elderly. 

The  big  sweep  made  through  the  heart  of 
the  Central  Negro  District  by  expressway  and 
Urban  Renewal  bulldozers  uprcxjted  more 
than  3,000  Negro  families  (about  10.000  per- 
sons) and  sent  them  scurrying  to  other 
ghettos,  principally  in  the  Northwest. 

Public  housing  took  about  800  of  the  fam- 
ilies under  its  wing,  and  to  accommodate 
some  of  them  built  new  projects  In  middle 
class  Negro  neighborhoods  In  Liberty  City- 
Browns  vllle. 

The  fact  that  the  buildings  were  attrac- 
tively designed,  not  too  densely  built  and 
scattered  did  not  compensate  for  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  the  community.  Its  facilities 
and  the  school  system  by  the  sudden  large 
Increase  in  low  income  population.  But  the 
local  authority,  like  authorities  all  over  the 
nation,  really  had  no  other  place  to  go  except 
the  ghetto  without  getting  in  a  worse  fight. 

The  controversy.  In  which  the  Negro  mid- 
dle class  was  resisting  the  encroachment  of 
the  Negro  poor,  pointed  up  one  of  the  more 
subtle  aspects  of  the  whole  integration 
problem. 

ECONOMIC  "Ua"  NOW  THE  GOAL 

In  two  areas  scheduled  for  physical  uplift 
with  the  help  of  federal  funds,  the  official 
commitment  Is  to  achieve  in  them  a  good 
racial  and  economic  "mix."  These  are  the 
huge  tracts  set  aside  for  special  aid  under  the 
federal  Model  Cities  program— between  36th 
and  79th  Streets  and  North-South  Express- 
way and  Hialeah — and  the  Urban  Renewal 
area  In  the  downtown  Negro  district. 

Emphasis  on  this  mix  Is  one  of  the  new 
trends  in  urban  affairs,  though  so  far  few 
startling  accomplishments  have  been  made 
anyT^here.  The  new  philosophy  has  been 
picked  up  by  the  Miami  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Housing. 

It  raised  strong  objections  to  original  plans 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  agency  to  redevelop 
the  Central  Negro  District  site  primarily  with 
low  and  moderate  income  housing.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  plan  now  Is  under  review,  and 
probably  will  be  changed. 

In  the  meantime,  pressure  Is  mounting  In 
the  ghetto  for  some  early  activity  on  the 
long  cleared  but  still  undeveloped  site.  Metro 
has  spent  $867,416  and  Is  scheduled  to  spend 
$984,728  more. 

The  city  of  Miami  Is  committed  to  Install 
more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  facilities. 
The  federal  government  will  pick  up  the 
remaining  and  major  share  of  the  $12  mil- 
lion cost  of  clearing  and  preparing  the  land. 

Supporting  tne  housing  committee  was 
Rev.  Theodore  Gibson.  Negro  civil  rights 
leader.  He  said  building  all  low  rent  accom- 
modations would  encourage  a  new  flow  of 
poor  Negroes  into  the  area  and  eventually 
recreate  a  slum. 

The  Model  Cities  application  al»o  indicated 
that  renewed  attempts  will  be  made  to  get 
more  Negroes  Into  all  white  neighborhoods 
that  are  not  in  the  path  of  ghetto  expansion. 

The  most  effective  moves  so  far  toward 
solvmg  the  housing  problem  of  Dade's  Negro 
population  have  been  made  by  the  Negroes 
themselves.  They  have  spread  out.  moving 
the  boundaries  of  their  ghettos  block  by 
block,  week  by  week.  The  exfjanslon,  except 
for  a  few  brief  and  almost  forgotten  incidents, 
came  pe.icefully  and  is  continuing  without 
incident. 

NORTH    DADE    IS    HOME    FOE    MOET 

More  than  90  per  cent  Negro  today  is  a 
strip  about  five  miles  long  and  about  one  to 
three  miles  wide  running  from  NW  Fifth  St. 
to  NW  87th  St.  Its  east-west  boundaries  in 
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the  old  Central  Negro  District  are  between 
Miami  Ave.  and  N.W.  Seventh  Ave.,  up  to  Seth 
St. 

Then  they  expand  In  Liberty  Clty-Browns- 
vllle  to  NW  First  Ave.  and  NW  35th  Ave.,  up 
to  7&th  St.,  and  contract  to  between  NW 
Seventh  Ave.  and  NW  32nd  Ave.  to  87th  St. 
Immediately  north  Is  a  triangle  with,  a  heavy 
Negro  papulation  running  to  Little  Blver  Dr. 
between  NW  14th  Ave.  and  NW  17th  Ave. 

Then  there  Is  a  sprinkling  of  Negro  popu- 
lation north  or  here,  an  all  white  gap,  and 
the  Negro  concentration  piclcs  up  again  at 
NW  140th  St.  between  17th  Ave.  and  27th 
Ave.  and  stretches  to  the  Palmetto  Bypass 
(NW  167th  St.)  through  Opa-locka.  After 
another  white  gap  It  begins  to  sprinkle 
through  Carol  City  from  NW  179th  St.  to 
191  St..  between  30th  Ave.  and  39th  Ave.  and 
gets  heavy  again  from  NW  202  St.  to  the 
county  line,  between  27th  and  37th  Ave. 

An  estimated  70  to  75  percent  of  E>ade"s 
164.000  Negroes  live  north  of  Flagler  St.  The 
principal  Negro  ghettos  In  the  south  are  In 
Coconut  Grove.  Richmond  Heights,  Perrlne, 
Goulds,  Nar.inja  and  Homestead-Florida  City. 
This  reaching  out  to  absorb  additional 
housing  stock  Is  so  much  to  the  good.  But 
It  hasn't  solved  the  Negro's  housing  prob- 
lem. Parts  of  the  ghettos  still  are  over- 
crowded. And  they  still  contain  a  higher 
number  of  substandard  dwelling  units  than 
the  remainder  of  the  county. 

Even  If  the  ghettos  were  model  commu- 
nities, with  everyone  living  uncrowded  In  de- 
cent, safe  and  sanitary  housing,  the  Negro's 
housing  problem  sUll  would  not  be  solved. 
For  his  housing  pattern  would  continue  to 
shut  him  off  from  the  mainstream. 

This  Is  why  many  well  Informed  Negroes 
like  Miami  City  Commissioner  Althea  Range 
see  housing  as  the  number  one  problem  of 
her  race. 

"Sooner  or  later,"  she  said,  "to  solve  the 
whole  problem  we  have  got  to  have  open 
bousing." 

GHETTO  SCHOOLS  JUST  CAN'T  COPK 

Segregated  housing  leads  to  segregated 
schools,  she  pointed  out  as  one  example.  And 
some  recent  studies  of  segregated  schools 
show  that  no  matter  how  well  bastloned  with 
services,  ghetto  schools  are  111  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  Influence  of  a  negative  en- 
vironment on  a  student's  attitude. 

Most  notable  of  these  studies  was  made 
for  the  federal  government  by  a  team  headed 
by  Prof.  James  University.  It  claimed  that 
more  money  Is  not  the  sole  answer  to  turn- 
ing out  better  students,  especially  among 
disadvantaged  minorities  trapped  In  ghettos. 
Other  national  studies  on  Negro  attitudes 
have  shown  that  many  If  not  most  residents 
of  Negro  ghettos  would  not  move  out  of 
them  If  they  could.  Yet  they  resent  the  fact 
that  they  are  deprived  of  freedom  of  choice. 
In  Metro's  application  to  ha«e  part  of 
the  big  Northwest  ghetto  qualified  for  In- 
tensive, coordinated  uplift  under  the  fed- 
eral Model  Cities  program,  It  stated: 

"A  long  history  of  racial  discrimination 
has  helped  draw  hard  and  well-defined 
boundaries  to  the  housing  available  to 
Negroea  In  this  area  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity. These  social  barriers  have  acted  to  cre- 
ate equally  strong  restraints  on  the  Negroes' 
economic  ability  and  motivation  to  obtain 
decent  housing." 

So  the  Negro  housing  problem  Is  more  than 
a  bricks  and  mortar  problem,  though  It  U 
certainly  that  too. 

Among  the  people  who  are  optimistic  about 
the  community's  ability  to  cope  with  the 
Negro  housing  problem  Is  Miami  Housing 
Authority  Chairman  Martin  Pine. 

"Greater  Miami  should  not  have  to  give  up 
and  decide  that  Negro  slums  are  inevitable," 
he  said.  "This  city  Is  younger  than  most.  Its 
citizens  are  less  resistant  to  change  than  the 
residents  of  older  cities,  and  Its  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods are  not  so  massive  nor  their  resi- 


dents so  hopeless  as  In  other  cities  of  this 
covmtry.  If  any  city  can  find  a  way  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  slums  and  the  flight  of  white 
people  to  the  suburbs,   this  should   be   the 

city." 

UBBAN    LKAOXJK    SEOCINO    GRANT 

To  help  fulfill  this  hope,  the  Greater  Miami 
Urban  League  Is  raising  funds  for  a  program 
of  Intensive  work  on  ghetto  problems.  It  Is 
seeking  $50,000  to  match  $160,000  available 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  launch  a  two 
year  "Operation  Equality"  project.  Most  of 
the  money  has  been  pledged. 

Field  offices  would  be  set  up  In  the  ghettos 
to  counsel  families  "Interested  In  moving 
into  better  housing  or  upgrading  their  hous- 
ing." The  league  would  work  on  programs  to 
stabilize  neighborhoods,  research  the  hous- 
ing problem  and  recommend  priorities,  and 
establish  a  housing  Information  and  referral 

service. 

It  would  work  both  In  the  Negro  ghettos 
and  In  the  Cuban  ghetto  close  to  downtown 
between  NW  7th  St.  and  SW  8th  St.  This  Is  an 
area  that  would  have  become  a  Negro  ghetto 
If  the  Cubans  hadn't  moved  In  first. 

The  Cuban  ghetto,  like  all  the  other  non- 
Negro  ghettos  m  the  nation's  big  cities, 
eventually  will  disappear. 

It  Is  only  the  Negro  ghettos  that  the  nation 
has  not  eventually  succeeded  In  absorbing. 
Instead  of  disappearing,  the  Negro  ghettos 
continue  to  grow.  And  with  them  grow  the 
cities'  bousing  and  social  problems. 


Can  Owning  Home  Solve  Ghetto  Ills? 

(By  Juanlta  Greene) 
Many    experts   looking    Into    the    nation's 
growing  slum  problem  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  poor  people  should  be  as- 
sisted In  buying  their  own  homes. 

Widespread  ownership  of  houses,  apart- 
ments or  townhouses  by  low  income  families 
who  live  In  them  Is  seen  as  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  "exploitation"  by  private 
landlords  or  "welfare  colonialism"  by  public 
housing. 

It  would  enable  the  poor  themselves  to 
make  some  decisions  about  their  own  shelter. 
All  the  large,  sweeping  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing housing  corporations,  like  the  plans 
of  Republican  Sen.  Charles  Percy  and  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  call  for  actively 
Involving  the  poor. 

Much  emphasis  Is  put  on  rehabilitating  the 
aging  stock  In  the  central  city  ghettos  with 
ghetto  labor,  then  selling  It  to  ghetto  resi- 
dents. 

Locally,  two  moves  are  being  made  to  en- 
able more  of  the  poor  to  become  owners  of 
their  own  dwellings. 

The  FHA  office  Is  working  to  get  three  non- 
profit community  organizations  In  the  ghetto 
to  sponsor  a  new  program — 211-h.  It  allows 
these  corporations  to  purchase  old  dwellings, 
fix  them  up,  and  sell  them  to  families  whose 
income  level  would  qualify  them  for  public 
housing.  The  mortgages  would  be  at  three 
per  cent,  less  than  half  the  current  public 
mortgage  rate. 

In  a  separate  move,  a  leader  of  the  Liberty 
City  Community  Council,  working  at  the 
grass  roots  with  the  ghetto  poor,  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  council  activity  In 
organizing  tenants'  unions  will  be  expanded 
to  Include  a  program  that  would  enable  them 
to  buy  their  own  apartments. 

The  first  objective,  said  the  council's 
Bernard  Dyer,  will  be  to  organize  the  tenants 
Into  nonprofit  corporations  to  negotiate  with 
landlords  for  Improved  facilities. 

"Hopefully."  he  added,  "we  would  like  to 
see  the  point  reached  where  tenants  would 
begin  to  set  up  cooperative  housing." 

The  council,  he  said,  has  been  talking  to 
some  foundations  about  Its  plans. 

Giving   the  poor  a  feeling  of  ownership, 
said  Dyer,  will  dispel  their  sense  of  abandon- 
ment and  apathy. 
"Public  housing  Is  not  the  answer  to  the 


Negro's  dilemma,"  he  added,  "because  that 
Is  taking  a  man  and  keeping  him  on  the 
reservation." 

Dyer,  a  professional  organizer  who  formerly 
worked  with  the  Dade  County  poverty  pro- 
gram and  before  that  was  active  In  Harlem, 
is  convinced  that  nothing  effective  can  be 
done  on  the  housing  problems  or  any  of  the 
other  problems  of  the  ghetto  unless  It  is  done 
by  the  residents  themselves,  not  for  them. 

His  objective  In  organizing  the  tenants,  he 
said.  "Is  to  create  In  them  a  sense  of  power 
that  they  do  not  now  possess." 

Learning  that  by  united  action  they  can 
get  the  housing  code  enforced,  he  said.  Is 
one  way  to  teach  them  that  they  can  solve 
their  own  problems. 

"People  win  organize  for  only  one  thing," 
he  said,  "and  that  Is  to  handle  a  problem. 
So  inadequate  housing  should  be  dealt  with 
squarely— by  criticizing  the  enforcement 
agencies,  the  investors,  property  owners  and 
real  estate  brokers." 

When  they  see  improvements  made  as  a 
result  of  their  actions,  he  said,  the  tenants 
are  more  amenable  to  being  educated. 

Within  the  next  three  years  Dyer  hopes 
to  see  developed  In  the  Liberty  Clty-Brownt- 
vlUe  Negro  ghetto  "a  cadre  of  hard  core  poor 
that  will  be  both  vocal  and  knowledgeable, 
who  will  run  their  own  organization  and  be 
self  supporting." 

Dyer's  organization,  which  is  not  reluctant 
to  shake  up  established  welfare  and  enforce- 
ment agencies,  was  not  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions approached  by  FHA  In  Its  search  for 
211-h  sponsors. 

Assisting  FHA  Is  Henry  Arrlngton,  attorney, 
who  says  he  cant  be  described  as  a  Negro 
leader  because  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Negro 
middle  class.  It  Is  a*  Isolated  as  much  from 
the  Negro  poor  as  the  whites  are,  he  said. 
Like  Dyer,  however,  Arrlngton  said  he  U 
eager  to  see  Improvements  in  ghetto  housing, 
and  other  conditions. 

That  the  ghetto  tenant,  because  of  his 
apathy.  Ignorance  and  Indifference  is  partly 
responsible  for  conditions  In  the  sUims  is 
acknowledged  by  the  people  working  with 
him,  or  for  him. 

MlanU  Commissioner  Althea  Range  drove 
past  a  big  new  building  In  the  Central  Negro 
District  which  was  well  landscaped  and  at- 
tractively designed.  If  It  follows  the  fate  of 
other  big  new  apartment  buildings  In  the 
area.  It  soon  will  look  like  a  slum. 

"We  have  to  give  consideration  to  this  type 
of  Investment."  she  said.  "The  property  owner 
should  be  protected." 

That  is  why  In  her  proposal  for  a  housing 
court  she  Included  provisions  for  a  compul- 
sory education  program  for  tenants  found 
guilty  of  destructive  acts,  as  well  as  provi- 
sions for  cracking  down  on  landlords  with 
code  violations. 

It  met  with  furious  opposition  from  Dyer's 
group. 

"If  you  create  a  court,"  he  said,  "you  are 
going  to  alienate  a  lot  of  people  who  might 
need  the  education  but  who  won't  take  ad- 
vantage of  It." 

"The  people  who  make  the  mess  In  the 
slums,"  he  said,  "are  those  who  are  so  eoclaUy 
scarred  that  they  strike  out  at  society." 

They  could  be  better  handled,  he  said,  by 
first  forcing  property  improvements  "then 
taking  them  through  the  education  process," 
not  under  court  order  but  under  some  pro- 
gram like  the  poverty  war's  home  manage- 
ment course. 

Both  Metro  and  the  City  of  Miami  have 
been  conducting  more  Intensive  code  en- 
forcement programs  In  the  slums  In  response 
to  agitation  within  them.  The  aim  Is  to  get 
all  the  buildings  brought  up  to  standard. 
Vigorously  and  successfully  pursued,  the 
program  could  lead  to  wide-spread  rehabili- 
tation. 

It  also  will  compound  the  housing  problem 
of  some  of  the  very  poor,  particularly  if  the 
laws  on  overcrowding  are  enforced. 
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Because  they  are  not  philanthropists, 
landlords  who  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  fixing  up  their  buildings  will  raise  the 
rent.  Sometimes  they  have  no  choice  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  make  a  return  on  their 
investment,  they  say. 
Dyer,  however,  will  not  buy  this  argument. 
'It  is  one  of  those  ridiculous  Ideas  thrown 
out  by  landlords,"  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  some  buildings  on 
which  expensive  repairs  are  forced  today 
have  been  bringing  excessive  profits  to  the 
owners  for  many  years.  Any  temporary  loss 
they  have  to  take  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  past  profits,  he  said. 

But  that  Is  not  the  way  private  enterprise 
works.  There  are  no  laws  that  retroactively 
reach  into  past  profits  to  finance  present  Im- 
provements. The  bookkeeping  Is  based  on 
what  a  building  will  yield  today  and  tomor- 
row, not  how  much  It  brought  In  yesterday. 
And  many  of  the  buildings  which  were 
milked  In  the  past  have  since  been  sold  to 
new  owners. 

Experience  In  federally  financed  pilot  proj- 
ects on  rehabilitation  has  shown  that  rent 
Increases  are  almost  always  required  after 
substantial  Improvements  have  been  made, 
unless  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  receives 
tome  kind  of  subsidy. 

Though  It  Is  costly  and  clumsy,  there  be- 
ing few  building  contractors  who  specialize 
!n  rehabilitation.  It  still  Is  seen  as  a  major 
tool  In  ghetto  Improvement.  Training  ghetto 
residents  In  the  construction  trades  Is  being 
urged  as  one  of  the  solutions  to  both  the 
housing  and  the  employment  problem. 

Some  of  the  national  plans  call  for  allow- 
ing a  worker  to  Invest  his  labor — his  "sweat 
equity" — as  downpayment  on  a  dwelling. 

There  is  more  talk  nationally  than  locally 
about  organizing  the  poor  to  solve  their  own 
housing  problems. 

If  the  ghetto  has  taught  the  nation  any- 
thing helpful  up  to  now  It  Is  that  all  past 
programs  to  Improve  It  haven't  worked,  and 
that  a  new  and  different  approach  must 
be  taken. 

That  the  lesson  has  been  learned  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  many  broad  new  proposals  to 
emerge  In  the  past  two  years.  Besides  the 
Kennedy  and  Percy  plans,  there  Is  a  Rlbl- 
coff  plan,  a  Javlts  plan,  a  Reuther  plan,  and 
even,  though  it  hasn't  been  officially  re- 
vealed, a  HUD  plan. 

Much  new  emphasis  Is  put  on  human 
values  and  desires,  and  the  concept  of  the 
city  as  a  collection  of  neighborhoods. 

All  recognize  that  government  can't  do  the 
Job  alone  because  It  doesn't  have  the  re- 
sources; that  private  enterprise  can't  do  It 
alone  because  It  doesn't  have  the  power  or  the 
incentive,  and  that  even  In  combination 
they  can't  do  much  for  the  ghetto  resident. 
They   have    to    work    with    him. 

Is  Dace  Poverty  War  Fatally  III? 
(By  Juanlta  Greene) 

A  major  part  of  Dade  County's  pwverty 
program  today  Is  facing  almost  certain  death 
unless  some  political  miracle  occurs. 

The  problem  Isn't  so  much  that  the  pro- 
gram has  no  money  now.  but  that  even  If 
Congress  approves  funds  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance Miami  win  get  any. 

Riunors  of  scandal  and  Investigations  of 
them  have  emerged  clearly  as  the  main  threat 
to  the  local  program. 

If  federal  funds  were  available  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  today,  they  would  be  held 
back  from  Dade  by  the  Atlanta  regional  office 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  governor's  office,  at  least  until  Investiga- 
tions now  In  progress  are  completed. 

They  are  known  to  center  around  a  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  behavior  of  employes, 
whether  records  on  participants  In  some  of 
the  programs  have  been  falsified  and  whether 
some  poverty  program  checks  were  cashed 
for  fraudulent  reasons. 

From  Atlanta  and  Tallahassee  come  assur- 


ances that  the  only  purpose  of  the  Investi- 
gations Is  to  clear  up  an  "unhealthy  aura" 
that  surrounds  the  local  program. 

From  the  head  of  the  Economic  Opp>ortu- 
nlty  Program  Inc.,  the  local  autonomous  pov- 
erty board,  comes  the  charge  that  "there 
seems  to  be  In  progress  a  determined  effort 
by  the  governor  of  Florida  and  his  state  pov- 
erty office  to  destroy  EOPI  as  now  consti- 
tuted." 

The  charge  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  Franklin 
Williams,  EOPI  president,  who  "In  a  feeling 
of  desperation"  has  appealed  to  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver  In  Washington.  He  afked 
Shriver  to  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  local 
program  will  get  funds  or  be  able  to  establish 
credit  as  soon  as  Congress  acts  on  the  na- 
tional appropriation. 

"The  life  or  death  of  a  fine  community 
action  program  Is  at  stake,"  said  WUllams. 
With  no  assurance  that  the  local  pro- 
gram will  be  funded  when  funds  are  avail- 
able, the  EOPI  Is  stymied  In  Its  plans  to 
borrow  a  half  million  dollars  to  keep  the 
program  going  In  the  Interim. 

When  the  EOPI  ran  out  of  money  early  this 
month,  the  local  board  and  Its  supporters 
considered  the  fiscal  famine  only  temporary. 
Many  other  poverty  programs  around  the 
country  also  were  caught  short  by  the  delay 
of  Congress  In  authorizing  funds  to  continue 
the  national  war  on  poverty. 

It  was  expected  that  the  congressional  log- 
Jam  soon  would  be  broken — as  Is  now  hap- 
pening— and  that  funds  would  be  available 
not  only  to  continue  the  local  program  but  to 
pay  back  salaries  and  other  debts  accrued  In 
the  meantime. 

More  than  half  the  approximately  850  EOPI 
employes  missed  a  paycheck  a  week  ago  last 
Friday  but  most  kept  on  working  through 
last  Wednesday,  after  which  activities  ceased 
during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays.  The  work- 
ers are  expected  to  begin  dropping  off  In 
droves  beginning  today. 

The  two  largest  programs  that  likely  will 
cease  to  function  this  week  are  day  care, 
which  affects  1,000  youngsters,  and  the  nine 
neighborhood  centers,  which  provide  a  va- 
riety of  services  to  residents  of  the  poverty 
areas. 

Some  smaller  programs,  like  medical  care 
for  children  and  child  spacing,  already  have 
shut  down. 

Head  Start,  under  which  3,000  five-year- 
olds  are  receiving  pre-school  education,  will 
be  able  to  continue  for  a  while  at  least  with 
a  special  appropriation  from  the  school  board. 
There  are  300  on  Its  payroll. 

"Right  now  I  wouldn't  sign  off  (approve) 
the  program  If  I  could,"  said  Dr.  Ralph  A. 
Phelps,  Jr.,  OEO  Regional  director  In  Atlanta. 
"I  would  have  to  wait  and  see." 

If  money  were  available  today,  he  said, 
EOPI  "would  be  having  funding  problems 
In  light  of  the  questions  still  sturoundlng 
the  op>eratlon." 

The  problems,  he  said,  would  arise  both 
In  the  regional   office  and  Tallahassee. 

But  he  expressed  hope  that  the  current 
Investigations  would  be  cleared  up  and  the 
local  program  given  a  clean  bill  of  health 
or  the  necessary  changes  made  In  It  before 
new  federal  funds  are  available. 

He  estimated  It  would  be  a  minimum  of 
three  weeks  before  his  office  would  be  able  to 
proceed  with  funding  programs  anywhere, 
even  after  funds  are  appropriated.  And  that 
Isn't  expected  until  mid -December  or  later. 
Even  If  the  national  program  had  not  run 
out  of  money,  Phelps  added,  the  local  pro- 
gram Etlll  would  be  In  financial  difficulty. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  EOPI  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  last  July  1  had  never 
been  approved  by  the  Atlanta  office. 

Had  It  been,  he  said,  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  EOPI  would  have  had  some  funds  to 
keep  It  going  during  the  congresslonally 
created  drought. 

Phelps  Indicated  that  the  current  Investi- 
gations of   EOPI  were  broad  In  scope   and 


center  around  more  than  one  Individual  or 
incident. 

But  Williams,  in  a  memo  last  week  to 
EOPI  board  members  said  Phelps  told  him 
at  a  conference  in  Atlanta  Nov.  2  "that  he 
would  not  sign  EOPI's  budget  as  long  as  one 
individual,  whom  he  named,  was  employed." 
At  an  earlier  conference,  Williams  said, 
Phelps  read  him  part  of  an  Investigation  re- 
port which  referred  to  the  moral  reputation 
of  the  employe.  Williams  added  that  in 
Phelps'  own  statements  to  the  press  later  he 
described  the  evidence  as  "Inconclusive." 

Former  president  of  a  Baptist  college  in 
Arkansas,  Phelps  became  regional  director 
Sept.  2.  Early  in  October,  the  EOPI  budget 
arrived  on  his  desk  to  be  "signed  off." 

On  the  same  day,  Phelps  reported,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  state  poverty  office  In 
Tallahassee  "saying  there  were  some  rather 
serious  questions  about  the  program  that  we 
ought  to  look  at  together." 

He  said  he  went  to  Tallahasse  and  read 
"a  rather  voluminous  investigative  report 
that  contained  some  extremely  serious  al- 
legations." The  state  Investigation,  said 
Phelps,  originated  with  letters  6ent  the  gov- 
ernor's office  by  persons  who  claimed  to  be 
former  EOPI  employes. 

Last  July,  typewritten  anonymous  letters 
signed  by  "concerned  employes  of  the  so- 
called  poverty  program"  were  widely  circu- 
lated here.  Skillfully  composed,  steeped  in 
venom  yet  humorous  In  parts,  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  "department  heads,"  apparently 
of  the  poverty  program. 

It  claimed  homosexuals  were  employed  in 
the  program  and  concluded,  "We  have  re- 
quested the  governor  to  deploy  some  of  his 
Wackenhut  investigators  to  root  out  this 
homosexual  blight  from  top  to  bottom.  We 
have  names,  places,  dates  and  incidents  a€ 
all  culprits.  If  you  are  wise,  show  good  faith 
by  Immediately  purging  your  department  of 
such  stench." 

James  A.  Bax,  head  of  the  State's  poverty 
division,  said  Saturday  that  "in  the  overall 
picture,  this  homosexual  thing  has  been 
pushed  out  of  proportion.  We  have  not  said 
anything  about  It.  This  Is  not  a  witch  hunt." 
A  former  assistant  dean  of  education  at 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  Bax  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  in  June  as  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Division  of  Opportu- 
nity to  coordinate  poverty  activities  at  the 
state  level.  As  a  member  of  Kirk's  staff,  he 
also  acts  as  his  education  planning  adviser. 
"Our  Information,"  he  said,  "is  adequate 
to  cause  concern.  It  goes  beyond  one  or  two 
isolated  cases.  And  we  are  not  alone  In  our 
feelings  on  this." 

Both  Bax  and  Phelps  reported  some  com- 
plaints had  come  from  the  EOPI  board.  One 
member,  reported  Phelps  In  a  letter  to  Wil- 
liams, said  he  had  warned  EOPI  Executive 
Director  Richard  Weatherley  against  promot- 
ing an  employe  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
rumors. 

In  reply  to  Phelps'  complaints,  WUllams 
reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
EOPI  Investigated  the  rumors  and  found 
nothing  to  substantiate  them.  He  said  com- 
mittee members,  including  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Gibson,  former  city  manager  E,  A.  Evans 
and  former  Coral  Gables  Mayor  Fred  Hart- 
nett  are  substantial  citizens  with  good  Judg- 
ment. 

Williams,  a  vice  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  accused  Phelps  of  "abetting  a 
political  Intrigue  within  the  board  of  EOPI 
against  the  officers  and  staff." 

"A  frequent  critic  of  Weatherley's  opera- 
tion of  the  EOPI  program  is  Jack  D.  Gordon, 
EOPI  director  who  represents  the  school 
board. 

"I  didn't  call  Phelps,"  said  Gordon,  "he 
called  me." 

Gordon  reported  that  more  than  two  years 
ago  he  did  warn  Weatherley  against  promot- 
ing the  employe.  Gordon  said  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  warning  was  that  In  his  opinion 
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the  political  Image  of  the  employe  was  not 
good  In  the  Negro  community. 

Turning  on  Weatherley.  as  he  frequently 
does,  Gordon  complained  that  even  U  EOPI 
gets  a  clean  bill  ol  health  Ita  budget  will  be 
cut  20  i>er  cent  because  of  a  reduction  In  the 
congressional  appropriation.  Yet,  he  said,  no 
decision  has  been  made  by  EOPI  on  priori- 
ties, or  how  the  budget  cuts  will  b«  made. 

"I  suspect,"  said  Gordon,  "that  the  whole 
hoopla  will  enable  Weatherley  to  place  the 
blame  elsewhere  when  the  program  has  to 
be  cut." 

Williams  said  that  besides  making  its  own 
investigation,  the  EOPI  checked  wit*  Dade 
Sheriff  Wilson  Purdy  and  learned  he  had 
made  an  investigation  but  found  noising  of 
"an  evidential  nature." 

Since  then,  however,  the  sheriff's  d&ce  has 
resumed  investigation  of  the  pove^y  pro- 
gram, and  It  has  plenty  of  company  in  the 
field. 

Also  digging  Into  records  and  takli^  testi- 
mony are  investigators  from  the  stete  at- 
torney's office,  the  FBI.  Phelps"  office  in  At- 
lanta and  the  governor's  office. 

It  will  be  10  days  or  two  weeks  befftre  they 
finish. 

Some  of  the  Investigations  revolve  around 
the  fact  that  an  EOPI  employe  cashed  the 
paychecks  of  an  Illiterate  part-tlm«  Janitor 
who  is  described  by  local  poverty  o^ials  as 
"mentally  incompetent." 

Whether  the  Janitor  received  all  the  money 
due  him  after  the  checks  were  caslied  has 
been  questioned. 

The  investigators  also  are  checklngirecords 
of  persons  certified  as  having  completed  Job 
training  programs,  and  the  actual  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  day  care  centerf  as  op- 
posed to  the  number  officially  reported. 

In  a  letter  to  Phelps  on  Nov.  13,  Williams 
again  asked  Phelps  to  approve  the  EOPI 
budget. 

In  his  reply,  Phelps  said  he  could  not  ap- 
prove the  EOPI  grant  because  since  Oct.  33, 
his  office  had  been  forbidden  to  make  any 
grants.  (This  was  when  Congress  failed  to 
extend  poverty  program  funding  on  a  month 
by  month  basis  until  It  authorized  a  budget 
for  the  entire  year.) 

Phelps  also  wrote  that  "when  and  if"  he 
approves  the  grant,  it  still  would  be  subject 
to  Gov.  Kirk's  veto  and:  "He  may  let  It  lie 
on  his  desk  for  30  days  before  takSig  any 
action." 

"All  the  factors  Involved,"  concluded 
Phelps,  "mean  that  you  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  lengthy  If  not  indefinite  period  with- 
out funds.  I  certainly  agree  that  unnecessary 
delays  in  funding  are  hurtful  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  If 
OEO  does  not  get  Its  house  In  order  it  may 
well  be  out  of  business  In  years  hence." 

Williams  Interpreted  Phelps'  reply  And  ac- 
tion In  Tallahassee  as  Indication  "that  the 
governor's  office  is  bent  on  destroying  EOPI." 

"All  our  Information."  he  said  Saturday, 
"leads  us  to  believe  that  the  state  Is  resolved 
to  have  the  poverty  program,  and  pot  let 
EOPI,  as  presently  constituted,  run  It." 

Bax  replied  that  the  state  considered  many 
parts  of  the  present  poverty  prograip  to  be 
very  effective,  and  while  the  state  Is  inaklng 
an  Investigation  "we  have  not  accused  any- 
body of  anything." 

"If  there  has  been  no  wrongdolag."  he 
said,  "nobody  has  anything  to  worry  "about. " 

"Or  least  thought,"  Bax  added,  "la  to  de- 
stroy the  poverty  program.  We  have  ne  desire 
except  to  have  a  good,  effective  one.  ^Ueve 
me,  the  governor  wants  to  have  a  poverty 
program  In  E>ade  County."  '. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said.  "The  g^ernor 
has  made  It  clear  that  the  ptoverty  ptogram 
In  Plorlda  is  going  to  be  admlnlstere(i  prop- 
erly and  above  suspicion." 

He  accused  EOPI  officials  of  drawing  a  "red 
herring"  across  the  Issue  by  chargii%  Kirk 
with  playing  politics. 


"The  degree  of  defenslveness  exhibited  by 
BOPI."  he  added,  "utterly  amazes  me." 

As  evidence  of  the  state's  concern  for  the 
local  situation,  said  Bax,  it  has  gathered 
the  heads  of  various  state  agencies  together 
and  arraJiged  to  hire  40  or  50  of  the  EOPI  em- 
ployes on  a  temporary  basis. 

"We  are  not  Just  sitting  here  watclilng," 
said  Bax.  "We'll  have  a  package  ready 
Monday." 

In  it  win  be  a  limited  amount  of  funds— 
about  $5,000 — to  help  keep  the  program 
going 

Williams  believes  the  only  thing. that  can 
save  the  program  at  this  point  Is  "a  strong 
letter  from  OEO"  that  EOPI  can  use  as  a 
source  of  obtaining  credit.  The  OEO,  he  said, 
would  have  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  program  will  be  funded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  payment  of  beck  salaries  and 
other  debts  Incurred  In  the  Interim  would 
be  allowed  In  the  appropriation. 

With  these  assurances,  said  Williams,  EX)PI 
could  go  to  "one  or  two  people"  who  would 
be  willing  to  lend  It  the  estimated  $500,000 
needed  to  keep  going. 

"They  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
chance,"  he  said,  "and  would  be  prepared 
to  write  off  the  loan  as  a  bad  debt  If  the 
money  does  not  come  through." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Nov.  28.  19671 
Poverty  War  Tactics  Battli:  Poor 

(Note. — Some  $20  million  has  been  spent 
In  Dade  County's  War  on  Poverty  since  It  be- 
gan three  years  ago.  Today.  It  faces  a  financial 
crisis. 

(What  has  the  program  done?  In  this,  the 
second  of  a  series,  Herald  Urban  Affairs  Writer 
Juanlta  Greene  assesses  the  war's  effects.) 
(By  Juanlta  Greene) 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  public  speak- 
ing, Emory  Curry,  a  Negro  trapped  In  pov- 
erty but  attired  In  a  clean  white  drees  shirt, 
approached  the  mike  fearlessly  because  he 
had  something  he  very  much  wanted  to  say. 

"Only  the  big  man  Is  getting  the  money," 
he  told  the  local  poverty  board  last  month. 
"I'm  a  little  nobody  and  you  haven't  helped 
me.  The  big  man's  getting  bigger  and  the 
poor  people  are  getting  poorer." 

He  was  one  of  the  many  people  from  the 
Liberty  Clty-BrownsvlUe  area  who  crowded  a 
neighborhood  school  cafeteria  to  tell  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram. Inc..  what  they  thought  of  the  local 
war  on  poverty. 

Among  the  massed  poor  were  as  many  de- 
fenders as  detractors  of  the  EOPI. 

"They  came  by  and  gave  me  clothes,"  said 
the  mother  of  three.  "They  came  by  and  gave 
me  food." 

She  was  followed  by  an  angry  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Mattle  West: 

"I  have  been  to  the  OPA,  or  whatever  Its 
name  Is,  but  they  haven't  did  nothing  for  me 
or  my  four  children.  It's  the  peoples  what  got 
the  money  they  done  for." 

Then  came  Gloria  Moore,  mother  of  10. 

"I  believe  God  is  the  man  who  thought  up 
the  poverty  program." 

It  was  an  emotion  packed  meeting,  signifi- 
cant beyond  the  dramatic  effect  it  produced. 

The  pKJor  were  on  home  ground,  and  in  the 
majority.  It  was  their  opportunity  to  talk  to 
"the  man"  represented  by  a  half  dozen  white 
faces  on  the  stage. 

The  meeting  pointed  up  several  major 
problems  faced  by  the  local  war  on  poverty, 
not  only  In  the  poverty  areas,  but  everywhere 
in  Dade  county. 

Most  didn't  understand  the  real  purpose  of 
the  poverty  program,  and  were  sharply  di- 
vided about  its  effectiveness.  Many  viewed  It 
as  another  welfare  program.  Intended  to  re- 
lieve their  plight  with  cold  cash  They  kept 
talking  about  all  the  money  that  had  been 
spent  and  how  they  didn't  get  any. 

Like  most  other  human  beings,  they  ap- 


proached the  program  from  a  very  personal 
basis — In  terms  of  food,  shoes,  a  much  needed 
extra  bed.  Whether  they  did  or  didn't  have— 
or  get — these  things  had  a  bearing  on  their 
attitude  toward  the  war  on  poverty. 

"People  feel  this  Is  'somebody  else's  pro- 
gram and  I  ain't  getting  nothing.' "  com- 
mented Bernard  Dyer,  a  Negro  leader  and 
critic  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  poverty 
activities. 

Yet  getting  something  like  a  grocery  order 
or  a  second-hand  bed  Isn't  really  what  the 
war  on  poverty  Is  all  about.  Assessing  it  in 
terms  of  direct  material  aid  is,  according  to 
the  Intent  of  the  law,  the  wrong  approach. 

E:ssentlally  the  poverty  war  Is  supposed  to 
encourage  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and 
to  encourage  established  Institutions  to  do  a 
more  effective  Job  of  pulling  the  poor  out  of 
the  trap. 

All  the  poverty  programs  are  aimed  essen- 
tially at  changing  the  spirit,  the  attitude  and 
the  routine  of  both  the  demoralized  poor  and 
the  established  bureaucracies  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  working  with  the  poor,  like  the 
employment  service  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

Thus  it  Is  impossible  to  compile  the  gains 
of  the  local  program  on  a  ledger  sheet.  No- 
body can  say  In  absolute  terms  what  It  would 
mean  to  Dade  County  if  the  local  program 
has  to  shut  down. 

This  Is  a  real  threat  today.  Congress  has 
not  yet  passed  an  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  And  EOPI 
has  no  assurance  it  will  get  funds  once  they 
start  flowing  again  because  its  $7,700,000 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
has  never  been  approved  by  the  regional 
office. 

And  regional  director  Ralph  Phelps  has 
made  It  clear  he  won't  release  any  more 
money  for  the  local  program  until  his  and 
Gov.  Claude  Kirk's  Investigations  of  It  are 
completed.  The  Investigations  Involve  allega- 
tions of  Improper  moral  behavior,  falsifica- 
tion of  records,  and  fraudulent  check  cash- 
ing procedures. 

Meanwhile,  some  EOPI  employes  already 
have  dropped  out  and  as  time  passes  without 
the  money  In  sight  more  will.  EOPI  officials 
said.  But  so  far  only  the  medical  programs 
have  ceased  operating. 

Should  the  whole  program  shut  down, 
about  850  people  will  be  out  of  work,  3.000 
five  year  olds  withdrawn  from  "Head  Start" 
classes,  1.000  younger  children  deprived  of 
free  day  care,  nine  neighborhood  centers  of- 
fering personal  services  closed,  some  free 
medical  services  cut  off. 

But  the  real  clue  to  the  effect  of  the  pov- 
erty program  lies  In  people — those  In  the 
dreary,  cramped,  dirty  slums  and  those  In 
office  cubbyholes  of  public  buildings  all  over 
town. 

Have  they  changed? 

The  answer  Is  yes;  many  have,  to  some  de- 
gree at  least.  But  the  war  still  has  a  long, 
long  way  to  go. 

It's  been  going  on  here  for  almost  three 
years,  has  spent  about  $20  million,  expects  to 
spend  about  $8  million  more  In  the  next 
year. 

About  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  poverty  funds 
goes  to  salaries.  Most  of  the  remainder  goee 
to  rent,  supplies  and  equipment.  Those  re- 
ceiving the  salaries  a'e  not  only  well  paid 
experts,  but  more  than  half  are  persons  from 
the  poverty  area  who  formerly  were  "under- 
employed," working  at  menial  Jobs  that  did 
not  provide  the  pay  or  prestige  they  now  get 
as  "aides"  and  "nonprofessional"  neighbor- 
hood workers.  Some  of  the  f)Overty  money 
goes  to  the  poor  In  the  form  of  "grants"  to 
sustain  them  while  they  take  vocational  or 
on  the  Job  training  But  none  of  the  poverty 
funds  are  intended  for  direct  "welfare"  relief. 

Most  of  the  money  has  gone  to  programs  for 
children.  The  Head  Start  program,  run  Jointly 
by  the  school  and  pwverty  boards.  Is  the  most 
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costly.  It  already  has  spent  about  $3  mil- 
lion. It  will  cost  $1,800,000  this  year  if  con- 
gress provides  enough  funds. 

Like  moet  of  the  other  poverty  programs, 
It  Is  intended  to  accomplish  more  than  one 
objective.  It  has  processed  more  than  5.000 
flve-year-olds  through  special  programs  in- 
tended to  better  equip  them  for  school.  And 
It  has  taught  the  school  system  something 
about  teaching  children  from  deprived 
famines. 

Many  of  the  poverty  programs  have  made 
a  major  contribution  In  pointing  up,  or  re- 
emphaslzlng,  long  standing  and  long  Ignored 
needs  In  the  p>oor  neighborhoods. 

As  expected,  the  Child  Opportunity  Centers 
have  shown  the  tremendous  demand  for  day 
care  for  children  of  worlclng  mothers,  though 
they  are  taking  care  of  only  a  fraction  of  the 
children  needing  the  service  (1.000  of  an 
estimated  15,000).  The  special  medical  and 
dental  programs  provide  unchallenged  evi- 
dence that  children  of  the  poor  haven't  been 
getting  proper  attention. 

"When  a  youngster  climbs  In  the  chair," 
commented  one  dentist,  "I  get  out  my  tools 
before  he  opens  his  mouth.  I  know  without 
looking  that  I'm  going  to  find  something 
wrong." 

The  employment  programs  have  ratified  all 
reports  about  high  unemployment  in  the 
slums,  and  have  proved  again  that  the  solu- 
tion Is  not  simply  one  of  finding  a  Jobless 
person  and  a  Job  opening  and  bringing  them 
together. 

The  training  programs  have  succeeded  in 
putting  some  of  the  poor  to  work,  but  their 
most  Important  contribution  so  far  has  been 
to  root  out  the  reasons  why  so  many  people 
can't  or  won't  work  even  when  Jobs  are  avail- 
able to  them.  And  techniques  are  being  de- 
veloped to  overcome  these  barriers,  but  suc- 
cess will  not  come  quickly  or  easily. 

No  matter  where  the  attack  on  poverty 
starts — whether  In  the  schools,  or  the  day 
care  centers,  or  the  employment  office,  or  the 
health  centers — It  soon  finds  resistance  to 
change. 

An  army  of  the  poor,  who  Include  more 
than  100.000  Dade  County  families,  still  must 
be  persuaded  that  they  can  have  some  con- 
trol over  their  fate.  If  they  will  only  try.  And 
an  army  of  bureaucrats,  spending  $126  mil- 
lion a  year  In  Dade  on  regular  health,  wel- 
fare and  recreation  programs,  still  cling  com- 
fortably to  the  habit  of  pursuing  means  that 
In  some  cases  are  leading  to  ever  diminish- 
ing ends. 

Important  battle  stations  in  the  war  are 
nine  neighborhood  centers  op>erated  by  EOPI 
In  "poverty  target  areas."  They  are  part  of 
the  "Community  Action  Program"  which 
sends  workers  out  In  the  neighborhoods  to 
assist  the  residents  In  all  kinds  of  problems. 

Nationally  CAP  has  stirred  up  the  most 
controversy  and  the  animosity  of  some  con- 
gressmen because  In  some  cities  it  employed 
militant  civil  rights  leaders  who  rocked  a  lot 
of  boats. 

Locally,  however,  the  CAP  program  has 
been  attacked  from  the  opposite  direction, 
by  Negroes  who  complain  the  f>oor  have  not 
been  sufficiently  Involved  in  running  it.  Pew 
complaints  about  the  center  activities  have 
come  from  that  elusive  segment  of  the  local 
community  that  is  sometimes  Identified  as 
"the  establishment"  or  the  "power  structure." 

While  there  remains  serious  question 
whether  the  poor  are  running  the  local  pro- 
gram, there  Is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
poor  are  directly  involved  in  It.  More  than 
700  are  on  the  payroll,  making  more  money 
than   they   have   ever   made  before. 

This  situation  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  controversy  Inside  the  poverty  program. 
Who  are  to  get  the  Jobs?  After  much  dispute 
it  was  decided  that  the  people  who  live  in 
the  poverty  areas  would  have  some  voice  in 
the  hiring. 
Before   putting   a   person    to   work    In    an 


area,  EOPI  Director  Richard  Weatherley 
has  to  get  the  approval  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  neighborhood  center  there.  On 
the  committees  are  people  elected  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  though  the  representa- 
tives are  not  necessarily,  or  even  usually, 
poor. 

Instead  of  eliminating  the  suspicion  of  fa- 
voritism, the  pKJllcy  merely  shifted  it  to  an- 
other level.  The  old  complaint  that  "down- 
town" was  putting  Its  pals  on  the  payroll  has 
given  way  to  the  one  that  the  'cliques" 
within  the  neighoorhoods  control  the  hiring. 

And  in  these  "cliques"  are  not  the  rock 
bottom  poor,  who  need  the  most  help,  but 
the  middle  class  and  rising  poor  who  already 
had  begun  to  learn  how  to  help  themselves. 

Of  some  significance  is  the  fact  that  a  mid- 
dle class  Negro  politician  who  last  year  was 
complaining  that  he  couldn't  get  a  Job  In 
the  poverty  program  now  has  one. 

The  poor  have  gone  to  work  principally 
as  "aides"  In  the  day  care  centers  or  as  'non- 
professionals" In  the  neighborhood  centers, 
making  about  $3,300  a  year  ($63  a  week). 
They  also  get  fringe  benefits  that  Include  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  moral  encouragement 
to  take  special  training  to  upgrade  their 
skills. 

Another  sore  spot  among  the  target  area 
residents  is  the  selection  of  children  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  head  start  and  day  care 
programs.  Again,  the  story  goes  that  chil- 
dren of  the  most  motivated  parents  are  the 
ones  who  get  In. 

The  EOPI  has  records  to  show  that  Its  em- 
ployes have  been  busy.  One  record  reports 
that  about  57,000  individual  contacts  were 
made  in  five  months  through  the  centers. 
with  some   13,000  getting  specific  assistance. 

In  the  same  period  6,000  persons  partici- 
pated In  the  credit  unions  and  2,500  in  the 
home  management  (good  housekeeping)  pro- 
gram. 

But  EOPI's  reporting  system  does  not 
evaluate  the  program  in  terms  of  quality. 

Last  spring  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp>ortu- 
nlty  sent  down  from  Washington  a  team 
of  outside  evaluators  who  looked  over  the 
community  action  program  in  Dade  and  gave 
It  a  generally  favorable  report. 

The  committee  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
Dade  has  suffered  no  race  riots.  It  attributed 
tills  to  the  CAP  program,  giving  to  it  the 
same  credit  which  before  and  since  has  been 
given  or  assumed  by  almost  all  agencies  and 
Individuals  working  with  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. 

Another  of  its  Important  conclvislons  has 
been  subject  to  challenge  recently  by  an 
organization  of  the  poor  led  by  Dyer 

His  Liberty  City  Community  Council  has 
brought  formal  charges  against  the  local 
poverty  board  for  falling  to  allow  "maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  fx>or"  in  plan- 
ning and  directing  the  program,  or,  as  Dyer 
puts  it.  in  controlling  their  own  fate 

Yet  the  committee  last  April  reported  that 
the  CAP  program  has  "Involved  the  poor  In 
community  organization  through  effective 
utilization  of  block  clubs,  tenant  councils, 
neighborhood  advisory  councils,  and  the 
EOPI  Board  membersliip." 

At  the  hearing  on  the  charges.  Dyer  pre- 
sented evidence  to  show  that  some  block 
clubs  which  EOPI  claimed  to  have  organized 
were  not  In  existence. 

A  third  significant  finding  of  the  evalua- 
tion committee,  though  based  on  some  evi- 
dence, may  turn  out  to  be  an  overstatement. 
The  committee  found  that  the  program  had 
"infiuenced  Institutional  change,  particularly 
in  public  agencies  such  as  the  school  system 
and  the  Housing  Authority" 

But  to  what  degree  the  Institutions  have 
been  changed  holds  half  the  answer  to  the 
success  of  the  poverty  program.  The  other 
half  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poor. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  29.  1S67] 
Poverty  War  Is  Real  in  Poob  Man's  MiAtc 

(Note  —Herald  Urban  AfTalrs  Writer  Jua- 
nlta Greene  examines  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  Dade  County's  War  on  Poverty  in  this 
story,  the  last  of  a  series,  i 

By    Juanlta  Greene) 

To  most  middle-class  Americans,  the  War 
on  Poverty  is  as  remote  as  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.  They  read  about  It  all  the  time,  yet  it 
rarely  touches  their  lives.  They  seldom  ex- 
perience its  Bights  and  sounds. 

But  step  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  The  war  there  Is  real  and  the  out- 
come Is  uncertain;  there  have  nonetheless 
been  some  apparent  victories 

There's  a  group  of  first  graders  st  Dun- 
bar Elementary  School  who  because  of  tJielr 
pre-school  training  In  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram are  not  only  better  behaved  but  actively 
involved  In  classes. 

A  Negro  teenager  got  a  $1  80-an-hour 
Job  In  a  Hlaleah  warehouse  because  he 
showed  up  for  an  interview  neatly  dressed. 
He  kept  the  Job  because  he  dldnt  gooJ  off. 
A  slum  mother  of  seven  is  learning  how 
to  sew,  to  find  a  better  Job,  to  get  her  house- 
hold better  organized,  all  because  she  went  to 
a  meeting  to  find  out  how  her  child  wa« 
doing  at  a  day  care  center. 

A  young  woman  who  learned  first  to  Bp>ell, 
then  to  compxjse  sentences,  then  to  type  is 
now  working  in  an  office  as  the  first  Negro 
on  the  payroll. 

A  mother  of  three  no  longer  worries  about 
having  more  children  because  she  went  to 
a  neighborhood  center  and  learned  about 
child  spacing. 

These  are  people  who  have  profited  from 
the  pKJverty  war.  And  the  list  could  go  on 
and  on.  They  are  examples  useful  in  evaluat- 
ing a  program  that  Is  very  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate. 

The  poverty  program  Is  still  new,  not 
much  attention  has  been  paid  by  those  In- 
volved to  analyzing  it*  progress,  and  many 
of  Its  goals  deal  with  intangibles. 

There  are  other  clues:  A  continuing  and 
Improved  free  school  lunch  program,  a  fence 
erected  along  t  canal,  a  new  porch  on  an  old 
shack— all  the  result  of  the  poor  banding 
together  and  making  demands. 

In  the  school  system ,  the  Head  Start  pov- 
erty program  has.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
school  officials  at  least,  proved  the  value  of 
hiring  aides  to  assume  some  of  the  non- 
teaching  duties  in  the  classroom. 

This  not  only  relieves  the  teacher  tout 
opens  up  a  broad  new  field  of  employment 
for  people  without  college  degrees,  and  an 
incentive  to  go  out  and  get  them, 

Howard  McMillan,  who  oversees  special 
programs  for  the  school  system,  reports  that 
Head  Start  also  has  provided  the  community 
with  a  great  number  of  teachers  experienced 
in  early  childhood  education,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  lack  a  few  years  ago. 

Regarding  the  lasting  effect  of  Head  Start 
on  the  five  year  old  student,  McMillan  be- 
lieves It  Is  too  early  to  tell. 

"First  graders  who  were  In  Head  Start  last 
year  are  making  better  grade.s  than  those 
who  were  not  in  the  program,"  said  McMillan 
"But  I  don't  know  what  this  means  We 
won't  know  until  they  have  gone  through  the 
whole  education  process." 

At  little  River  Elementary  School  where 
a  follow  through  program  is  being  con- 
ducted. Mrs  Delia  Albert  Zaher  rep>ort8  with 
unqualified  enthusiasm  that  "we  can  see 
that  Head  Start  has  made  some  outstanding 
contributions".  In  her  opinion,  the  program 
has  given  the  children  an  image  of  self. 
made  them  feel  Important  and  convinced 
them   they  can   succeed. 

ht  Dunbar  school,  veteran  principal  Nel- 
son Adams  said  he  already  is  "sold  on  the 
Head   Start  program  for  poverty  children." 
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One  of  Its  greatest  contributions,  he  said,  Ifl 
teaching  the  children  to  speak  out. 

McMillan  predicted  subsequent  studies  of 
the  effect  of  Head  Start  probably  will  lead 
to  adjustments  In  the  regular  school  system. 
"In  forcing  us  to  take  a  look  at  ourselvea 
It  has  made  a  contribution,"  he  added.  "It 
has  led  to  more  open  dialogue  in  the  com- 
munity. I  don't  like  anybody  who  Is  digging 
at  me  all  the  time,  but  It  Is  true  thet  we 
don't  always  know  what  Is  best  for  people." 
Comments  like  that  are  music  to  the  ears 
of  poverty  program  leaders.  Bringing  ftbout 
changes  In  established  Institutions  that  deal 
with  the  poor  Is  one  of  the  major  goals  of 
the  national  program. 

In  welfare.  EOPI  officials  take  some  of  the 
credit  for  the  county's  decision  to  decen- 
tralize Its  offices,  bringing  them  closer  to  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  poor.  The  same  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

The  local  office  of  the  State  Welfare  De- 
partment Is  running  Its  own  Independent 
poverty  program,  aimed  at  getting  more  wel- 
fare clients  In  the  work  force  by  giving  them 
enough  money  to  live  on  while  they  are 
taking  training. 

Welfare  officials  claim  the  program  has  not 
so  much  taught  them  new  techniques  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  as  It  has  given  them 
the  resources  to  do  the  thing  they  always 
knew  needed  doing. 

Between  the  old  welfare  establishment  and 
the  new  EOPI  establishment  there  exist 
traces  of  hostility,  as  noted  by  an  evaluation 
team  last  spring. 

The  welfare  training  program,  started  more 
than  a  year  ago,  has  put  60  people  to  work, 
most  of  them  women,  employed  as  clerical 
workers  and  nurses  aides.  It  Is  processing 
many  more.  Like  all  other  poverty  training 
programs.  It  still  Is  having  difficulty  getting 
males  to  enroll  and  stay  In  class. 

With  most  of  the  eru'oUees  It  has  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  with  basic  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  This  explains  why  it 
takes  so  long  to  turn  out  an  employable 
product. 

Two  earlier  findings  about  poor  people 
have  been  reinforced: 

That  many  of  the  unemployed  poor  really 
are  too  sick  to  work.  Even  the  younger  peo- 
ple suffer  disabilities,  like  heart  trouble. 
Many  of  them  are  the  result  of  lifelong 
physical  deprivation. 

That  long  burled  hostilities  of  the  Negro 
poor  are  beginning  to  surface,  manifesting 
themselves  In  refusal  to  work  at  Jobs  which 
society  considers  undignified.  That  Is  why  It 
Is  difficult  to  get  domestics  and  common  la- 
borers, even  when  offered  good  pay. 

In  the  employment  field,  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  and  EOPI  employment  coun- 
selors have  been  working  well  together,  with 
the  pKjverty  staff  fanning  out  through  neigh- 
borhoods to  flush  out  workers  and  trainees 
and  then  pressing  Industry  to  develop  new 
openings  for  them. 

Poverty  officials  claim  before  the  advent  of 
their  program,  the  state  agency  took  little 
Interest  In  finding  Jobs  for  Negroes  above 
the  domestic  and  laborer  level. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  operated 
by  three  agencies  Independent  of  EOPI.  has 
worked  with  hundreds  of  teenagers  to  teach 
them  proper  work  habits  and  to  encourage 
them  to  finish  high  school.  On  how  many  It 
succeeded,  nobody  knows,  because  the  staff 
has  not  had  time  or  money  to  make  follow 
ups. 

As  an  Indication  of  Its  efforts,  the  Youth 
Corps  Tun  by  the  Catholic  Diocese  reports 
that  In  September.  18  of  Its  teenagers  were 
hired  In  permanent  Jobs,  Including  file  clerk, 
delivery  man,  cashier,  machinist,  and  labora- 
tory aid. 

It  Is  working  with  400  students,  who  work 
part  time  and  attend  either  regular  school 
or  special  night  classes. 

It  has  experienced  the  same  frustrations 
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as  the  other  two  Youth  Corps,  one  operated 
by  Metro  for  dropouts  and  the  other  by  the 
School  Board  for  students  in  school— It  Is 
difficult  to  get  and  keep  male  enrollees.  There 
are  more  than  enough  female  applicants. 

EOPI  Executive  Director  Richard  Weather- 
ley  sees  NYC,  along  with  other  training 
programs,  as  furthering  the  practice  both  In 
government  and  private  Industry  of  hiring 
nonprofeeslonals  to  relieve  professionals  of 
some  of  their  routine. 

Prom  the  EOPI's  day  care  operation  comes 
an  example  of  how  one  program  can  be  used 
In  poverty  areas  to  attack  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems. First,  day  care  provides  care  for  chil- 
dren. This  frees  mothers  to  go  to  work.  It 
also  provides  Jobs,  most  of  which  have  gone 
to  poor  people. 

And  It  Is  used  as  a  link  between  the  poor 
and  the  people  who  are  trying  to  help  them. 
Parents  with  children  In  the  program  are 
strongly  urged  to  attend  meetings  where 
many  subjects  other  than  the  day  care  op- 
eration are  brought  up  for  discussion. 

Head  Start  runs  the  same  kind  of  parents' 
meetings.  Up  to  now,  however,  these  who 
attend   do   more   listening  than   talking. 

As  for  the  poverty  program's  Impact  on 
private  social  agencies,  nothing  very  dramatic 
has  occurred.  Many  of  them  are  not  geared 
up  to  work  with  poor  people.  Those  that  are. 
Including  Scouts  and  the  Y,  were  doing  a 
good  Job  anyway. 

EOPI's  volunteer  program  has  given  many 
well  meaning  middle  class  persons  a  much 
desired  opportunity  to  do  something  directly 
helpful  for  the  poor.  Late  model  suburban 
station  wagons  filled  with  children  from  pov- 
erty areas  are  seen  with  Increasing  frequency 
driving  up  to  the  museum,  the  beach,  the 
auditorium. 

Many  of  the  projects  of  the  local  poverty 
program  are  either  duplicating  or  supple- 
menting those  of  long  established,  on-going 
agencies.  Their  excuse  for  existence  Is  that 
they  will  spur  these  agencies  to  come  up  with 
more  and  better  programs  to  reach  the  poor. 
The  one  poverty  program  that  Is  really 
different  Is  the  community  action  program — 
known  as  CAP.  It  Is  headquartered  In  nine 
neighborhood  centers  In  the  poverty  areas 
and  staffed  by  workers  who  are  supposed  to 
be  teaching  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

In  delivering  services  to  many  of  the  poor, 
EOPI  Is  believed  by  many  observers  to  be 
doing  a  good  Job.  It  has  drawn  Its  most 
severe  criticism  In  the  area  of  social  action. 

The  poor  have  not  been  allowed  to  do 
much  of  their  own  thinking  in  the  program, 
or  In  planning,  organizing  or  directing  It.  To 
most  of  them,  it  still  Is  somebody  else's  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  the  benefits  and  oppor- 
tunities It  serves  up  to  them. 

Yet  organizing  the  poverty  communities 
for  action  on  Issues  that  affect  their  lives 
was  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  na- 
tional war  on  poverty  when  it  was  launched 
about  four  years  ago. 

A  vocal  critic  of  the  local  poverty  program 
In  this  regard  is  Bernard  Dyer,  director  of 
the  Liberty  City  Corrununlty  Council,  a 
church  sponsored  group  that  has  set  out  to 
do  what  it  claims  the  EOPI  has  not  done — 
organize  the  poor. 

Dyer  claims  EOPI  brought  its  present 
funding  difficulties  on  Itself. 

"They  didn't  have  the  troops."  he  said, 
"and  everybody  respects  troops.  There  was  no 
real  boat  rocking.  They  failed  to  develop  a 
sophisticated  ghetto  political  machine,  and 
now  they  are  paying  the  price." 

That  EOPI  has  been  limited  In  carrying 
out  a  social  action  program  is  acknowledged 
by  Executive  Director  Weatherley. 

"To  some  degree,"  he  said,  "everybody  in 
the  program  agrees  they  would  like  to  do 
more  than  they  are  doing  on  social  action." 
He  put  the  blame  on  OEO,  the  national 
pK)verty  agency.  Very  steadily  it  has  been  re- 
straining moves  to  get  the  people  organized 
for  action,  he  said. 


It  would  be  against  OEO  policy  he  said,  for 
the  local  poverty  program  to  arrange  to 
transport  a  large  group  to  a  protest  meeting 
on  inadequate  welfare  payments.  But  it 
would  be  all  right  for  an  EOPI  neighborhood 
worker  to  take  a  client  to  the  welfare  office 
to  protest  the  amount  of  his  grant. 

Critics  like  Dyer  claim  the  community 
action  program  in  Dade  is  nonexistent. 

"They  tried  to  organl2^  a  tenants'  league," 
he  said,  "but  they  were  afraid  when  they 
shouldn't  have  been  afraid." 

"They  didn't  start  organizing  welfare 
mothers  until  they  saw  what  we  were  doing," 
he  added. 

As  Dyer  sees  it,  "the  chief  problem  of  the 
ghetto  is  it  remains  a  colonial  state".  Money 
comes  in  but  goes  right  out,  to  be  Invested 
elsewhere. 

"The  people  In  the  poverty  areas  have  got 
to  control  some  money,"  he  said.  "Their 
basic  problem  Is  powerlessness,  their  Inabil- 
ity to  affect  change." 

He  said  he  was  not  talking  about  black 
power  because  the  skills  and  assistance  of 
many  whites  would  be  needed  to  enable  the 
black  ghetto  to  develop  Its  own  Independent 
economy — Its  own  businesses  and  Industries. 

"The  poverty  program  can  never  really 
solve  the  problem,"  said  Dyer,  "because  It  Is 
attached  to  strings  on  the  outside  that  can 
be  cut." 

As  an  example,  he  referred  to  the  current 
financial  crisis  in  the  local  program,  which 
springs  both  from  Congressional  delay  In 
appropriating  funds  and  failure  of  the  re- 
gional office  to  approve  the  local  budget  be- 
cause of  controversy  and  suspicion  that  have 
developed  around  the  local  program. 

Weatherley  thinks  Dyer  minimizes  the  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  generated  by  the 
poverty  program. 

"An  average  of  5,000  people  a  month  get 
together  at  various  meetings  for  various  pur- 
poses." he  said.  "I  don't  feel  we  need  to  offer 
any  excuses." 

Weatherley  Is  convinced  EOPI  has  had  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  way  people  feel 
about  themselves. 

"Tliey  are  learning,"  he  said,  "that  there 
are  things  they  can  accomplish  to  make  their 
lives  better." 


HzRE  Is  EOPI  Salary  Breakdown 
Economic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc.,  which 
runs  or  helps  run  most  of  Dade's  anti-poverty 
projects,  has  become  one  of  the  area's  largest 
employers. 

With  850  employes,  it  ranks  about  33rd  on 
the  list  of  major  "businesses"  here. 

Here's  a  list  of  the  people  making  more 
than  $8,000  In  the  year  ending  July  1: 

ADSIINISTRATTVK 

Barblerl,     Elizabeth,     resources     di- 
rector     $9,696 

Drasln,     Gertrude,     health     program 

manager    10,176 

Feltus,  Charles,  deputy  program  di- 
rector   12,984 

Horowitz.  Bernard,  research  director.  12,984 
Kaplan,  Lillian,  assistant  research  di- 
rector       8,364 

Kell,  Harvey,  comptroller 9,606 

Lewis,    Edwyn,   deputy   director,   ad- 
ministrative    12.984 

Llbby,  Arden,  personnel  director 8.364 

Mack,  Harold,  administrative  assist- 
ant   8364 

Strauss,  Harold,  employment  director.  14,  316 
Weatherley,  Richard,  executive  direc- 
tor — 16.000 

Zoloth,  Shirley,  education  project  di- 
rector   e.fl9« 

KEIGHBORHOOD    CENTERS 

Caras,  Dlno,  area  coordinator. -     9,696 

Johnson,  Phillip  L.,  assistant  neigh- 
borhood coordinator  8,784 

Moncur,  Samuel,  neighborhood  serv- 

ices  coordinator 11,784 
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MOBILE  DENTAL  cLimc  latcf  I  had  the  thrill  of  delivering  the  SRA  reading  kits  are  being  provided  In 

Eng,  Oene,  dentist $11,220  commencement   address   to   a  keen   and  grades   1-6.  The  reading  laboratory   constl- 

Plckens,  Morris.  dentUt... 10,  680  attractive  graduating  class  of  Camp  Hill  *"t«s  ^^  individualized  developmental  read- 

cHiLD  oPPORTUNrry  High  School  by  the  kindness  of  the  prin-  '"l^j^^TrgrNolTfp'S'ce  stated  that  an  in- 

Danford,  Leslie,  project  director 13,632  Cipal  01  the  SCnOOl,  my  good  friend  Proi.  structlonal  program  in  handwriting  will  be 

Grossman,  Ethel,  director  education  Owen  Dees.  introduced   In    the    Camp   Hill    School    this 
and  development 10,176  The  little  city  of  Camp  Hill  was  my  year.  Here  again  the  individual  chUd  is  spot- 
Horn.  Perrell.  staff  psychologist 10,176  home    from   my    10th   to   my   23d    year,  lighted.  Self-analysls,  self-rellance  and  social 

Marshall.  Janet,  assistant  project  dl-  Camp  Hill  is  not  a  large  town-   but  no  growth  are  stressed  thus  enabling  the  student 

Funer^craGma.-unrt-mVe-c-to;::::::::  lo.Z  ^:!^  ^i.^^'y  j"  the  wond  has  a  finer  ;°,^4St"'  "^'^  "*  "^  °"" '°'''' '"  '^' 

Kramer,  Beatrice,  unit  director 9.  696  Citizenship  and  is  a  cleaner,  more  whole-  "^  Handwriting  Is  a  skill  and  a  tool  of  writ- 
Stern,  Harris,  research  director 12, 372  some  community  than  Camp  Hill.  Many  ten    expression.    Skills    are    best    developed 

Goldstein,  Dorothy,  center  director..     8,364  boys  and  girls  have  come  on  from  Camp  through   directed,   repetitive  practice.   It  is 

Gonzales,  Marie  Infanta  Sister,  cen-  Hill  High  School  to  national  and  inter-  a  part  of  good  teaching  to  create  thU  need  or 

terdlrector 9,228  national  recognition.  Many  of  my  rela-  desire  to  write  legibly  and  fluently. 

^.^ff"'  ^°"'^^^'  '=«"*?,'■  director 11,  220  tiygg  ^nd  two  of  mv  closest  friends,  W.  H.  Attention  Is  also  given  to  signature  writing 

Williams,  Rudy,  unit  director 9.  696  .,j^^^^.,  g^.^j^  ^^^  q^^^^.  Chester.  Still  ^°^  ^.^^  ?»^^'fe  °^  eligible  and  neat  figures 

"'"''■^'"  li^e  i"  Camp  Hill,  and  with  Camp  Hill  J°l^''^^TeenZktX\^^L!c^u\f^ 

^rruine""""'      '°'''    <=°-"Hant  and  them  a  large  part  of  my  heart  shall  't^^pSvlde"lS?^c^lfn^^t?pinTl^olke^S 

T^,,KI    dI?,^;;:;^"" V»Vr"r VV'iV'V  e^^r  ^^st;  the  memories  of  my  youth  with  ing  and  shorthand, 

pari  tto^                        consultant,  ^^^^^^   ^^^^    relatives    and    friends   shall  This   is   the   first   in   a   series   of   articles 

Hoffman,  GeorgerdVntlst 11^220  ever  be  green.  to    be    published    each    week    highlighting 

Maglda.  Alan,  dentist,  parttime-"'"  lo"  176  You  wiU  understand,  therefore,  that  I  schools    in    the    Tallapoosa    County    School 

Pierce,  Stanley,  dentist,  parttlme....  10,  176  was  very  much  pleased  to  have  the  out-  fP^^T  ^^.^^^^f  acquaint  the  people  vrith 

KanToj'aTe^vfsrs^cTee^nlnVna-r-t-^'-'^'  ^^^^   superintendent    of   public    in-  J^^rb^irdTi^s^ort^Tc^ul^^. '"^''^' 

Romanlo,  Jane,  vision  screening  part-  struction  of  Tallapoosa  County,  in  which 

time(anhour) lo  Qamp    Hill    is    located,    the    Honorable                         " 

LEGAL  SERVICES— URBAN  Virgil   Nolen   Price,   send   me   the   No-  VISITORS  IN  VIETNAM 

Adderley,  Alfonso,  lawyer 9,228  vember  16.  1967.  issue  of  the  Alexander  ,,„     r-^v-^-irDo     -mt^     cr-^^v.^-.     r    „ei, 

Cuibreath,  Winifred.  lawyer 9.  228  City  Outlook  containing  an  article  about  ^^^    ^^^^          \,u   ,  i^    J'*,     ^^ 

Deicastiuo.  Adoifo.  lawyer-. 9.228  the    Camo    Hill    Dublic   school    entitled  unarumo us  consent  thai  the  gentleman 

Dernls,  sanford,  lawyer 9,696  "New  PrinciS  Keeps  Camr^^^  from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Rooney]   may 

Dixon,  Howard,  director 15,036  sniHt  Tin '•  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Edeiman.  Philip,  lawyer 9,696  t    o,v,^.^„h    +i,of   „,,.   k^i^,,-^    oi^o  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Edgar,  Henry,  lawyer 9,228  ^    ^^    P^oud    that    my    beloved    alma  The  SPEAKER  nro  temnore    I';  there 

Puterfas,  Irwin,  assUtant  director...  11,  220  mater  high  school  continues  to  express  oblecLn  to  the  feouest  oUhe  R^^^^^^ 

Rogow,  Bruce,  assistant  director 11, 220  Its  high  and  noble  spirit.  Objection  to  tne^request  oi  tne  gentleman 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  SERVICES  Mr.  Speaker,  following  my  remarks  in  r^^^^^^^  j^q  objecUon 

Segor,  Joseph,  director 13,632  the  Record.  I  insert  the  article  which  I  ^^    roONEY   of    Pennsylvania.   Mr. 

Spriggs.  Peter,  assistant  director 11.  784  have  referred:  Speaker,  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 

NEW  CAREERS  NEW  PRINCIPAL  KEEPS  CAMP  HiLL  HIGH  ^jgj^  ^.gj.g  relieved  bv  thc  Hews  yester- 

Braunsteln.    Percy,   training   coordl-  Spirit  up  ^^^.  ^^^^  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  his 

nator lo,  i76  The  Camp  Hill  Public  School  was  built  In  ^^f^    ^nd  members  of  his  partv  escaped 

Jackson.  James,  director 11,220  1929  after  the  original  building  was  destroyed  ^^^   ^^^^^  j^^.^g   ^,^^^^^   ^^^^.   ^^:^^   ^^^^j. 

Jennings.  Calvin,  counselor 8,364  by  flre.  attack    rinrine-   a    vUit    to    a   Vietnamese 

„      _  Mr.  Owen  Dees  who  retired  last  year  con-  a^acK   ounng  a   \isu   to   a    Vietnamese 

HEADSTART  STAFF  tributed  much  to  the  school.  He  served  the  village.  Quick  thmking  by  the  pilot  of 

Stolte,  Helen,  project  manager 12,361  school  as  a  coach,  teacher  and  principal  for  his  helicopter  plus  the  fast  response  of 

Denner,  Alfred,  administrative  assist-  many  years.  American  military  helicopters  saved  the 

ant 12,138  The  new  principal  is  Hulond  Humphries  Senator    and    his    partv    from    possible 

Anaerson,  Joseph,  parent  and  volun-  who  is  well  liked  by  the  students,  teachers  death  or  capture 

Ha'^k'ceirXcaVlonarDroeVam; lo  OM  *f"^  community  and  who  welcomes  at  any  Senator  Percy's  experience,  I  believe, 

nutR  (..en,  eaucaiionai  programs 10.085  time,  visitors  Into  his  conference  room    He.        ,  „    ,j ,„  „^  „  i«^,„„  *■„  „ii   a^„..<„„„c 

Meadly,  Victor,  social  services 11.  530  his  wife.  Linda  and  young  son.  Lance  are  an  ^^^^^^'^^^^f.  ^^  ^  ^'^°"  ^°^"  Americans 

Vendrlc,  Billy,  casework  supervisor...  10,  377  asset  to  the  school  as  well  as  our  area.  that   the   Vietnamese  conflict   is   not    a 

Miller,  Lawrence,  psychologist- 10,485  Camp  Hill  school  has  played  a  great  part  game,   but  is  a  very   real  war  in  which 

McNamara,  John,  psychologist 9.841  In  developing  culture  and  creating  an  atmos-  lives   are   constantly   endangered.   If   we 

Porterfield.  Charles,  psychologist 10,036  phere   for   graduates    who    want    to   go    into  learn    this   lesson   I   believe    we   will   stop 

About  300  aides  in  Head  Start  and  day  ^""^^^  professions.  Doctors,  dentists,  surgeons,  the  battlefield  tours  by  private  citizens 

care  (child  opportunity)  make  from  $2,800  to  lawyers,  ministers,  nurses,  teachers,  leaders,  gj^^  public  officials  except  for  authorized 

•3.400    a    year     More    than    100    workers    in  athletes  and  writers  who  received  their  edu-  ^^^  official  bu.siness 

neighborhood  centers  make  from  about  $3.-  ^f '°°i '"  °'i5,ff^*'°°^  ''*'"'  unlimited  futures  j               ^       Men.bers   of   Congress 

400  to  $4,800  a  year  as  professionals.  i.      u            ^    .      «                »v-    ■                 .   j 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  former  U.S.  Senator  should  want  to  finance  their  own  trips 

—^—^■^—  and  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre-  to  Vietnam  to  see  firsthand  what  prop- 

NFW  PT?TMr'T'PAT    wirirDQ  n ^-k/t-d  xjtt  t  sentatives   of   the   United   States   Is   one   of  ress  is  beinp  made    But  to  make  Fuch  a 

HTCU^p^nrr^JTP  ^^p  "'"'^  distinguished  alumni.  tour   requires    special    milnar>-    actulty 

^  The    Science    Research    Associates,    Inc.,  and  attention  to  insure  the  security  of 

Mr    CONYERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask  reading  laboratories  constitute  an   individ-  the  visiting  partv.  This  means  that  some 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ualizeddevelopment  reading  instruction  pro-  portion  of  our  militar>-  force  must  be  di- 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend  f„Tr'„Ti''„^?^,'X- hI^i  Tfrlr^no^  ^'erted  from  Its  primary  mission  to  pro- 

ui-  _„„„  ,         .   ...          ...      .,      »,  Into    account   Inclivldual    dlnerences    among  -j            ^     ^^ 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  children  in  the  classroom.  As  in  other  county  "^e  protection. 

ana  includp  extraneous  matter.  schools,  sra  is  used  at  Camp  Hill.  Even  when  public  omcials  on  privately 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  The  reading  laboratories  constitute  a  learn-  financed  visits  shun  militar>-  escorts,  as 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ing  system  different  from  the  reading  pro-  d:d  Senator  Percy,  they  run  the  risk  of 

from  Michigan?  grams  most  commonly  found  in  the  class-  blundering  into  a  battle  and  of  requlr- 

There  was  no  objection.  room.   The   program    makes   available   in   a  ing  a  military-  rescue.  I  strongly  concur 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  ^'"Kle  classroom  reading  instructional  mate-  ^[^i  Senator  Everett  Dirksens  sugges- 

with  what  nostalgia  we  all  look  back  to  '"^^'^  ^^  several  levels.  ^^j^j^  ^^j.  visitors  to  "stay  away  from  the 

our  prep  school  dav.s.  I  graduated  from  "^t  SRA  program  has  several    mportant  j       ^„ 

r'Q.v,^  liiii  TTi    I.  f-   L      ,   .      .,       J.   r^            1  aspects  such  as:  concern  for  Individual  dlf-  ...                  .              ,.                           ^^    ^  .     , 

Camp  Hill  High  School  m  the  district  of  Terences,   provisions   for   Independent    work,  I*  seems  to  me  It  was  somewhat  fool- 

my    dlstingui.shed    and    devoted    friend,  individual    counseling,    self -appraisal,    and  hardy  to  venture  to  a  village  where  the 

the     gentleman     from     Alabama     (Mr.  self  correction,  adequate  practice,  and  skill  Vietcong  massacred  some   260   villagers 

Andrews],    in    1917.    Forty-eight    years  development.  only  a  week  earlier.  I  can  envision  no 
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reason,  however,  remote,  to  consider 
such  an  area  to  be  even  reasonably  safe 
for  visitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  es- 
tablish a  policy  that  visits  to  Vietnam 
be  restricted  to  official  and  bipartisan 
groups  of  Congressmen  on  a  periodic 
basis  when  there  Is  an  Important  pur- 
pose for  an  inspection  of  some  aspect  of 
the  war.  There  is  neither  sufficient  need 
nor  urgency  for  individual  Congressmen 
or  politicians  to  disrupt  or  interfere  with 
the  military  efforts  there  because  of  per- 
sonal motive^  for  tourin.g  the  war  zone. 

All  news  media  are  well  represented  in 
Vietnam  and  they  are  providing  us  with 
endless  reports  on  all  phases  of  Ameri- 
can activity  there.  Congress  also  has 
access,  through  its  committees  and  lead- 
ership, to  the  intimate  details  of  what 
is  occurring  there,  as  reported  continu- 
ously by  our  military  and  civilian  of- 
ficials charged  with  the  conduct  of 
American  activity  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  would  be  tragic  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  shed  blood  or  lose  their  lives  to 
rescue  Congress  Members  or  civilians 
who  are  traveling  In  Vietnam  for  per- 
sonal reasons  of  any  kind.  Action  now 
can  prevent  such  tragedy. 

And  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
prominent  Americans  visiting  in  Viet- 
nam were  killed  or  captured  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  publicity  of  their  fate,  in  turn, 
used  to  rally  morale  of  the  VC  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars. 


AMBASSADOR  SOL  LINOWITZ  AD- 
DRESS TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tfmt  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Am- 
bassador Sol  M  Llnowitz.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative. Organization  of  American 
States,  gave  an  address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1967.  in  New  York  City  that  Mem- 
bers will  find  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

He  combines  the  perspectives  of  the 
businessman  and  the  diplomat  in  making 
penetrating  observations  on  aid  and 
trade. 

I  assure  my  congressional  colleagues 
they  will  have  a  better  apprectotion  of 
both  aid  and  trade  If  they  will  take  a 
moment  to  review  this  excellent  address. 

ADDaE.s.s  BY  Amba.ssador  SOL  M  LmowiTZ.  us. 
Repre.-^entative.  OHGA^^ZATION  or  Amer- 
ican States,  Betore  the  Nattdnal  associa- 
tion   or    MANTJrACTTTRERfl.    NCW    YORK    ClTT, 

December  7,    1967 

Today  l3  the  day  we  "remember  Pearl  Har- 
bor". If  we  limit  that  remembrance,  however, 
just  to  the  catastrophe  of  that  infamous  day, 
we  overlook  lu.  far  greater  significance  in  the 
panorama  of  American  history. 

For  December  7th.  1941  marked  both  the 
end  of  a  fundamental  American  Isolationism 
we  had  never  completely  renounced,  even 
with  our  participation  In  World  War  I,  and 
the  emergence  of  a  new  economic  and  poli- 
tical Internationalism  that  has  since  guided 
America's  approach  to  world  affairs. 


In  a  sense,  I  suppose  it  could  be  said  we 
were  shocked  into  our  role  of  world  leader- 
ship when  we  realized  all  too  painfully  that 
a  national  life  that  looked  only  inward  was 
just  not  good  enough.  We  saw  that  the  crises 
of  the  world  would  not  pass  us  by  simply 
because  we  chose  not  to  think  about  them. 

Of  course,  after  all  that  has  transpired  and 
crowded  In  on  us  In  these  36  years,  one  can 
be  excused  for  feeling  we  have  never  been 
anything  but  Internationalists.  But  the  fact 
Is  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  exp>erl- 
ment,  and  we  are  learning. 

We  see  the  wisdom  of  some  policies,  the 
fallacies  of  others.  And  all  the  while  we  are 
developing  a  deeper  understanding  of  a 
dominant  truism  In  International  affairs: 
That  no  longer  is  there  any  meaningful  de- 
marcation between  the  world's  economic  and 
political  problems. 

Just  to  categorize  an  Issue  as  economic  does 
not  minimize  Its  political  ramifications. 
Coffee,  sugar,  and  cocoa  are  breakfast  foods 
to  us;  but  In  Africa  and  Latin  America,  they 
are  the  stuff  revolutions  feed  upon. 

The  terrible  disparity  In  living  standards 
throughout  the  world  has  been  described  by 
Barbara  Ward  as  "Inevitably  the  most  tragic 
and  urgent  problem  of  our  day".  The  trag- 
edy Is  In  the  economic  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness that  marks  the  lives  of  all  too  many 
people  In  the  developing  countries.  The 
urgency  la  In  preventing  a  political  reaction 
that  could  damage  International  peace  and 
security. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  observed 
that,  "A  great  society  Is  one  In  which  Its 
men  of  business  think  greatly  of  their  func- 
tion. Certainly,  the  challenge  before  every 
businessman  now  Is  to  think  greatly"  of  his 
function  In  helping  slow  down  and  eventu- 
ally eliminate  the  growing  division  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world.  The  entire  future  of  trade — Indeed 
the  entire  future  of  all  the  world's  business — 
rests  on  the  success  of  our  efforts  For  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  human  beings  of  this 
earth  are  no  longer  asking,  they  are  de- 
manding a  brighter  tomorrow — and  they 
will  not  be  put  off. 

Science  and  technology  have  added  to  the 
urgency — Indeed,  they  have  created  It — by 
stripping  away  the  mysteries  and  the  de- 
fenses of  distance  just  as  surely  and  easily 
as  they  have  stripped  the  white  Western 
World  of  its  outworn  aura  of  Invincibility. 
Millions  of  have-nots  are  no  longer  thou- 
sands of  miles  off  In  the  distance,  but  right 
down  the  runway. 

They  have  come  to  understand  that  we 
are  mortals  even  as  they,  weak  and  gullible 
and  prone  to  all  the  Ills  and  foibles  and  petty 
quarrels  of  mortal  men.  They  know,  too,  that 
we  all  share  this  planet — yet  while  we  of  the 
Western  World  share  Its  benefits  and  prom- 
ises, they  share  Its  deprivations  and  hard- 
ships. 

Let  ufl  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the  multi- 
plying peoples  of  the  world,  not  In  terms  of 
millions  or  billions,  but  In  microcosm.  Here 
they  are: 

During  the  next  60  seconds  200  human 
beings  will  be  bom  on  this  earth.  160  of  them 
win  be  colored — black,  brown,  yellow,  red. 
About  half  will  be  dead  before  they  are  a 
year  old.  Of  those  who  survive,  approxi- 
mately half  will  be  dead  before  they  reach 
their  sixteenth  birthday.  The  survivors  who 
live  past  16  will  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
about  30  years.  They  will  be  hungry,  tired, 
sick  most  of  their  lives.  Only  a  few  of  them. 
If  that  many,  will  learn  to  read  or  write. 
They  will  till  the  soil,  working  for  landlords, 
living  In  tenants  or  mud  huts.  They — as  their 
fathers  before  them — will  He  naked  vuider 
the  open  skies  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America — waiting,   watching,   hoping. 

These  are  our  fellow  human  beings,  our 
neighbors,  If  you  will.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
despair  and  revolt  at  poverty,  envy  and  even 
anger  over  the  Inequality  of  life  is  the  most 
urgent  political   and   economic  fact  of   our 


day?  Can  we  comfortably  or  safely  envisage 
a  widening  of  the  great  gap  that  already 
separates  us — a  further  increase  In  the  dis- 
parities between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots 
of  our  earth? 

If  one  thing  is  clear.  It  Is  that  the  answer 
to  the  problem  will  not  be  found  In  evasion, 
or  In  any  swing  In  our  Interest  from  too 
much  to  too  little.  That  is  the  way  to  dis- 
aster. We  must  master  any  ambivalence  we 
may  have — or  It  will  master  us. 

Domestically,  we  have  learned  we  cannot 
live  In  a  community  divided  against  Itself— 
that  some  citizens  cannot  live  a  life  of  plenty 
and  so-called  equality  while  their  neighbors 
are  kept  outside  looking  In,  starring  through 
fences  of  personal  prejudice  and  social 
lethargy.  We  now  understand  that  the  poli- 
tics and  the  economy  of  the  status  quo  In  a 
day  of  headlong  and  gathering  change  only 
breeds  dlstruft  and  distrust  breeds  violence. 
We  have  learned  the  same  lessons  Interna- 
tionally where,  as  we  found  out  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  crises  are  not  postponed  merely 
because  we  choose  not  to  think  about  them. 

Knowing  this,  don't  we  have  to  take  an- 
other hard  look  at  our  foreign  aid  progr.itn? 
Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  turning  away 
from  a  program  that  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
the  most  effective  public  policy  yet  devised 
for  encouraging  economic  growth  In  the 
recipient  nations? 

That  remarkable  experiment,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  not  only  set  Europe  back  on  its  feet, 
but  It  was  the  first  step  In  the  long  process 
of  proving  to  the  Russians  the  overriding  and 
exemplary  strength  of  the  market  economy. 
It  was  a  process  which.  Incidentally,  has  now 
not  only  stabilized  Western  Europe  but  is 
carrying  the  consumer  goods  revolution  right 
Into  Russia  Itself.  Moreover,  Europe,  which 
not  too  long  ago  was  on  the  receiving  end 
of  aid,  now  Is  a  source  of  aid  Itself  to  the 
less  developed  world,  an  International 
Horatio  Alger  story  with  a  moral  that  points 
up  both  the  value  and  the  success  of  our 
aid  policy  In  raising  the  living  standards 
through  economic  development.  I  think  that 
even  General  de  Gaulle  would  have  difficulty 
disputing  the  evidence! 

Since  the  closing  days  of  the  last  War.  our 
aid  programs  have  totalled  some  $40  bil- 
lion, which,  I  hasten  to  say,  sounds  far  more 
astronomical  than,  in  fact.  It  Is. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  these  funds  are 
available  In  the  form  of  loains  which  recipi- 
ent nations  repay  with  Interest.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1966,  for  example.  48  percent  of  all  for- 
eign aid  funds  went  for  loans.  And  not  to 
be  overlooked  Is  another  factor — that  our 
assistance  also  takes  the  form  of  technical 
cooperation,  by  which  we  send  skilled  pro- 
fessionals overseas  to  share  their  knowledge 
and  experience  with  their  counterparts  in 
developing  nations.  If  this  technical  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  regarded  as  giving,  then  clearly 
It  Is  the  giving  of  a  helping  hand,  literally. 
And  the  dollars  spent  are.  In  most  cases,  paid 
to  American  citizens. 

There  Is  too  much  confusion  and  misun- 
derstanding about  just  how  much  of  the 
United  States  tax  dollar  goes  Into  foreign 
aid.  We  devote  only  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  to  foreign  as- 
sistance. By  comparison,  the  United  States 
allocated  twice  as  much  for  foreign  aid — 
$7.2  billion — m  1949,  desTrite  the  fact  that 
our  gross  national  product  then  loas  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  today. 

Obviously  the  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  do  the  whole  foreign  aid  Job 
alone.  We  cannot  be  "the  stacker  of  wheat 
or  the  hog  butcher  for  the  whole  world" 
Neither  can  we  be  the  head  banker,  the 
chief  engineer,  the  solitary  policeman,  the 
lonely  Sir  Galahad  out  to  save  civilization. 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  undertake  to  play 
Ood.  But  we  can  continue  doing  what  1» 
right  and  necessary  for  us  to  do — our  Ju-st 
part  to  assure  that  the  prisoners  of  pyoverty 
and  discrimination  come  out  of  the  long 
shadow    of    social    and    economic    Injustice, 
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that  they  share  In  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine,  that  they  get  enough  to  eat.  that 
they  get  better  schooling,  that  they  become 
full  partners  In  progress  and  full  citizens 
of  the  world. 

And  this  brings  me  full  circle  to  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  about  trade.  For  It  Is 
only  as  full  partners  In  progress  and  as  fuU 
citizens  of  the  world  that  other  nations  and 
peoples  can  afford  to  trade  with  us — In  fact, 
win  want  to  trade  with  us — and  contribute 
to  our  economy  even  as  we  contribute  to 
theirs. 

In  the  long  run,  the  steadily  Increasing 
productivity  of  the  Industrial  economies, 
such  as  ours,  will  need  new  markets  and 
new  trading  partners;  and  these  wrill  come 
even  as  they  are  now — from  the  ranks  of 
the  developing  countries.  In  the  short  run, 
however,  a  decline  of  aid  Is  tantamount  to 
a  withdrawal  of  working  capital  from  the 
circulatory  system   of  world   trade. 

At  stake  Is  the  well-being  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  billion  persons,  and  I  refer 
here  to  the  non-communist  world  only.  Al- 
ready, one-third  of  our  total  imports  come 
from  them,  and  despite  their  low  Incomes, 
they  provided  a  market  In  1965  for  $8.5 
billion  of  our  exports.  So  the  whole  prob- 
lem— with  all  of  Its  deep  human  and  politi- 
cal overtones — Is  one  that  has  no  little  com- 
mercial Importance  to  us. 

Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  needs  of  the  developing 
world  keep  mushrooming,  we  c&n  no  longer 
fall  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
reach  more  fundamental  decisions  than  just 
how  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  as- 
sistance we  are  prepared  to  make  available. 

Indeed,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
money  Is  appropriated  by  Congress  from  year 
to  year  for  our  foreign  aid  commitments.  It 
Is  still  far  too  little  to  accomplish  the  over- 
all desirable  objective  of  helping  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  fully 
to  achieve  economic  self-support.  If  this 
objective  Is  to  be  realized,  private  capital 
must  join  hands  with  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  Impact  of  foreign  aid  more 
meaningful  and  more  realistic 

Former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  onc« 
said  that  the  main  problem  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  Is  that  It  "lacked  a  constit- 
uency". I  believe  this  Is  no  longer  entirely 
true.  I  think  that  the  problem  today  Is  that 
the  constituency  Is  Incomplete,  since  the 
orientation  of  the  foreign  aid  program  under 
the  Marshall  Plan,  it  has  moved  toward  eco- 
nomic development  rather  than  reconstruc- 
tion and  rearmament,  requiring  a  much 
greater  degree  of  long  term  Investment. 

Consequently,  the  program  must  now  look 
to  an  additional  base  of  support.  The  most 
logical  source  of  this  new  supp>ort  Is  within 
the  business  community.  In  my  opinion,  the 
constituency  for  foreign  aid  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  American  business  leaders,  and 
those  who  have  confidence  In  them,  are 
ready  to  act  on  the  conviction  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  nations  is  a 
commercial   necessity   to   the   United   States. 

Part  of  our  greatest  strength  domestically 
Is  our  free  enterprise  system  which  thrives 
best  on  competition.  We  do  not  fear  such 
competition;  Indeed,  we  both  Invite  It  and 
we  protect  It  as  one  of  the  most  vital  com- 
ponents and  barometers  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy. And  what  we  do  domestically,  we  must 
also  do  Internationally — encourage  competl- 
Uon  and  not  fear  Its  emergence  In  the  market 
places  of  the  world. 

The  success  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  In  spite  of  the  many  fears  that 
Were  voiced,  certainly  has  not  been  harmful 
to  U.S.  trade  Interests.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Both  groups  today  buy  considerably  more 
from  us  than  we  do  from  them,  and  while 
our  exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole  have  In- 
creased by  about  70  percent  since  19.^8.  our 
•ales  to  the  European  Economic  Community 


and  the  EFTA  have  more  than  doubled.  To 
my  mind,  there  is  little  question  that  a  large 
part  of  this  increase  In  the  volume  of  our 
sales  to  Western  Europe  has  been  due  to  the 
economic  expansion  brought  about  by  eco- 
nomic Integration. 

In  emphasizing  the  favorable  results  Euro- 
pean economic  Integration  has  had  on  our 
trade  picture  thus  far,  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  optimistic  medium  whose 
message  is  that  all  this  portends  a  huge  and 
unqualified  success  for  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market  to  be.  Nonetheless,  I  am 
sanguine  when  I  turn  to  the  Latin  American 
scene.  Sanguine,  that  is,  except  for  the  quali- 
fication that  Latin  America — whether  one 
discusses  regional  Integration  or  the  over- 
all development  question — Is  not  all  that 
Europe  was  at  the  end  of  the  War.  Even  a 
war-devastated  Europe  had  basic  founda- 
tions and  economic  habits  of  the  past  on 
which  to  rebuild  and  base  its  development. 
In  Latin  America,  too  much — both  In  terms 
of  physical  building  and  In  terms  of  atti- 
tude— must  start  from  the  ground  up. 

And  Latin  America  must  also  learn  what 
Europe  Is  learning  only  now  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century — that  the  economic  mini-state 
In  the  divided  continent  Is  not  the  recipe  for 
rapid  technological  change  and  economic 
growth. 

In  the  past,  international  Investment  and 
trade  in  many  Latin  American  areas  have 
simply  been  Imposed  on  top  of  an  old,  static 
and  obstructive  system  and  they  have  not 
yet  proved  strong  enough  to  transform 
more  than  a  few  segments  of  seaports.  Too 
often  In  the  past,  foreign  firms  exported 
not  only  the  product,  but  also  the  profits, 
the  capital  gains  and  often  the  senior  sal- 
aries as  well.  Today  this  situation  has 
changed,  but  while  it  lasted,  little  local 
accumulation  of  capital  occurred.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Atlantic  world  shipped  back 
manufactured  goods  to  pay  for  the  Import- 
ed product,  and  this  absorbed  local  pur- 
chasing power  ■without  stimulating  the 
creation   of  local   capital 

All  around  the  developing  world — and 
not  just  in  Latin  America — this  exchange 
of  primary  materials  for  Western  manu- 
factures has  been  the  fundamental  circuit 
of  trade.  It  does  not  automatically  generate 
local  change  and  growth.  Primary  prices 
tend  to  be  weak  while  the  price  of  manu- 
factures goes  steadily  upward.  For  example, 
such  changes  In  the  balance  t>etween  Import 
prices  and  export  prices  between  1954  and 
1964  deprived  Latin  America  of  the  eqiiiv- 
alent  of  all  the  aid  received  during  the 
same  period. 

It  is  important  to  understand  how  all 
these  facts,  problems  and  obstacles  make 
growth  and  modernization  more  difficult  In 
Latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa  than  In 
Europe.  Developing  countries  cannot  grow 
quickly  without  access  to  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  earnings.  This  Is  simply  be- 
cause since  they  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
machines  and  techniques.  They  nnjst  buy 
them  from  foreign  suppliers  and  to  do 
that  they  must  acquire,  through  ex- 
ports, the  foreigner's  money.  But  look  at 
the  dilemmas  in  Latin  America  Its  main  raw 
material  exports — cocoa,  coffee,  sugar — are 
competitive,  not  only  with  other  Latin 
Americans  but  with  Asia  and  Africa  Supply 
is  rising  fast.  Demand  only  edges  upwards. 
So  prices  remain  weak.  It  is  not  unnatural 
for  Latin  Americans  to  conclude  that  they 
would  be  better  off  depending  less  on  raw 
materials  and  more  on  manufactures,  whose 
prices  always  seem  to  rise.  So  they  try  to 
stress    rapid    Industrialization. 

But  here  the  difficulties  really  begin  To 
industrialize  you  still  need  to  secure  ma- 
chines from  abroad  either  by  purchase  or 
foreign  Investment  If  by  purchase,  scarce 
foreign  exchange  is  used.  If  by  investment, 


debt  piles  up  and  the  chief  gains  may  well 
go  back  to  the  foreign  Investors.  And  even 
this  Is  not  the  end  of  It.  Modern  manufac- 
tures need  larger  and  larger  markets  if  they 
are  to  be  produced  competitively  on  a  mass 
scale.  Where  can  the  markets  be  found?  In 
the  countryside?  It  is  stagnant.  Within  the 
nation?  It  Is  too  small.  Within  the  con- 
tinent? It  is  a  string  of  mini-markets,  each 
trying  to  assemble  its  own  cars  or  steel  mills. 
In  the  world  at  large?  Latin  America  and  the 
other  developing  nations  cannot  often  com- 
pete with  the  manufactured  exports  of  the 
developed   countries. 

So  again  and  again  In  Latin  America,  a 
brave  effort  of  Industrialization  has  been 
discouraged  because  factories,  operating  be- 
low full  capacity,  could  not  sell  their  goods 
or  pay  their  debts. 

This  Is  the  background  of  difficulty  and 
obstruction  to  the  task  of  modernizing  Latin 
America  and  all  the  underdeveloped  world. 
But  this  IB  also  precisely  the  kind  of  dead- 
lock the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  trying  to 
break.  This  is  no  Irrational  dole  or  hand- 
out system,  trying  to  buy  friends  or  post- 
pone crises.  The  effort  is  designed,  as  ra- 
tionally and,  Indeed,  sclentlflcaUy  as  pos- 
sible, to  counter  every  one  of  the  obstacles 
now  standing  In  the  way  of  Latin  American 
growth. 

The  long  term  answer,  however.  Ilea  In  the 
field  of  trade.  And  here; 

We  are  tr>1ng,  by  our  participation  In  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and  in  the 
proposed  Cocoa  Agreement,  to  secure  more 
stable  prices  for  Latin  America's  most  Impor- 
tant commodities; 

We  have  agreed  In  the  Kennedy  Round  to 
lower  the  tariffs  on  many  products  of  ex- 
port Interest  to  L.atin  America  and  other 
developing  countries.  And  at  the  OECD 
meeting  In  Paris  last  week,  we  agreed  with 
other  major  developed  countries  on  the  prin- 
ciples to  govern  special  tariff  preferences  for 
the  developing  countries.  (But  I  had  best 
leave  to  Ambassador  Roth  any  discussion  of 
the  details  and  Impact  of  these  agree- 
ments. ) ; 

We  are  encouraging  In  every  suitable  way 
the  Latin  Americans'  own  resolve  to  create 
a  Common  Market  to  end  their  inter-con- 
tlnental  isolation.  In  the  past,  we  warmly 
encouraged  the  organization  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  and  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association.  Moreover, 
new  flows  of  trade  have  been  generated  be- 
tween countries  that  barely  traded  with  one 
another  before.  Both  organizations  have  al- 
ready shown  a  remarkable  expansion  of  their 
trade  with  each  other,  as  well  as  a  sharp 
Increase  In  their  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  United  States  exports  to  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  In  1966  were  71 
percent  higher  than  in  1961.  and  exports  to 
LAPTA  were  20  percent  higher  for  that  same 
period; 

At  Ptinta  del  Este,  President  Johnson 
promised  to  support  the  Latin  Americans  in 
their  historic  venture  to  create  a  Common 
Market — a  venture  that  may  -aeil  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  political  and 
economic  decisions  of  the  century.  The 
President's  program.  I  should  point  out,  is 
tied  to  the  Implementation  by  the  Latin 
American  Governments  of  a  programmed  sys- 
tem of  Internal  tariff  reductions  and  a  sys- 
tem for  bringing  about  a  common  external 
tariff,  which — again,  to  quote  from  the  Dec- 
laration Issued  by  the  Presidents — should  be 
at  "levels  that  will  promote  efficiency  and 
productivity  as  well  as  the  expansion  of 
trade"; 

The  President  has  also  promised  to  seek 
from  Congress  authority  to  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  a  fund  that  would  ease 
the  difficulties  of  the  transition  period,  and 
also  to  provide  additional  support  through 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  Alliance  for  the  multinational  projects 
required  for  the  building  of  the  Uarketl  la- 
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frastructure.  These  Include  contlnfl  ital  road 
projects,  Interconnection  of  elect  Ic  power 
systems,  telecommunications,  and  Joint  In- 
vestment In  air  transport  and  s'  ich  basic 
Industries  as  fertilizers,  pulp  and  p  iper,  Iron 
and  steel,  and  petro-chemlcals; 

We  strongly  support  the  efforts  i  f  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  n  taking 
a  strong  lead  In  this  area.  Its  flrsi  study  of 
projects  to  be  explored  In  detail  points  to 
such  potentials  as  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment on  the  tributaries  of  the  Rl  ver  Plate, 
the  Inter-connectlon  of  the  Centr  il  Ameri- 
can power  system,  road  developme  it  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  a  c<  ntlnental 
telecommunications  grid,  and  othe  highway 
and  river  basin  development  proje*  ts. 

How  will  the  Latin  American  Common 
Market  affect  the  United  States  First,  I 
would  remind  you  that  by  1985— ita  projected 
target  date — Latin  America  will  oil  sr  a  mar- 
ket of  300  million  people  and  w  11  have  a 
gross  national  product  of  $200  bll  Ion.  It  Is 
a  market  whose  potentials  shoul*  stir  the 
Imagination  of  any  good  businea  man. 

Now  It  would  be  denying  the  <  bvlous  to 
say  there  will  be  no  short-term  <  Islocatlon 
for  U.S.  interests.  Of  course  there  will.  But 
In  the  long  run,  we  stand  to  gain  far  more 
than  we  can  possibly  lose.  It  does  e  Dt  require 
much  vision  to  see  what  lies  ahea  I. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Latin  Amer:  ;a  stands 
on  the  verge  of  an  economic  boor  i  such  aa 
we  experienced  In  the  United  Sta;  es  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  Century.  I  erhaps  In 
the  more  distant  future  Africa  will  also  offer 
the  potential  now  emerging  aroun<  the  cor- 
ner In  Latin  America.  But  for  the  n  ;xt  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  so,  I  would  saj  that  re- 
sponsible and  Imaginative  private  i  nterprise 
will  find  Latin  America  a  most  w  Drthwhlle 
Investment.  The  building  of  the  Common 
Market's  Infrastructure  alone  ofTera  trade  op- 
portunities unparalleled  in  this  ce  itury. 

But  whether  It  be  In  Latin  Am  rlca,  Eu- 
rope, Africa  or  Asia.  I  am  deeply  i  onvlnced 
that  the  future  of  our  economy  Is  lound  up 
to  the  extent  we  not  only  "thlnl  greatly" 
but  act  greatly  on  these  trade  an  i  invest- 
ment opportunities.  I  hardly  neld  stress, 
however,  that  our  success  will  be  ccidltloned 
by  our  willingness  to  pursue  a  Ilbefcl  Import 
policy.  T 

As  you  know,  the  United  Statei  had  for 
many  years  adhered  to  the  mosi-favored- 
natlon  approach  and  had  doubts  Jbout  the 
value  of  trade  preferences.  But  a  liimber  of 
developments  led  us  to  take  anothir  look  at 
our  position.  We  have  become  InAreaslngly 
disturbed  by  the  trend  towards  tje  prolif- 
eration of  special  preferential  trading  ar- 
rangements between  developed  ancl  develop- 
ing countries  which  threaten  to  ^vlde  the 
world  into  "North-South"  trading  blocs. 
Such  a  development  would,  we  believe,  be 
most  unfortunate  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. It  would  fragment  wc  rid  trade 
and  constitute  a  retrogression  tow  irds  spe- 
cial spheres  of  Influence. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
assist  the  developing  countries  is  t  n  all  de- 
veloped countries  to  Join  together  :  n  a  com- 
mon effort.  The  developing  countr  es  them- 
selves feel  that  the  networks  of  existing 
preferences  which  are  selective  aa  to  prod- 
ucts and  countries  should  be  repUced  by  a 
generalized  system  of  trade  prefeifences  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  developing  (countries 
and  without  reciprocal  preference*.  This  is 
the  background  of  the  policy  we  fttinounced 
a  few  days  ago  at  the  OECD. 

Quite  clearly  one  of  our  major  c{>ncema  is 
the  special  problem  of  Latin  An|erlca — an 
area  of  the  world  that  hlstoricallf  has  had 
no  trade  preferences  In  any  market.  Instead, 
It  has  had  to  cope  with  discrimination 
against  its  exports  In  Important  Iridustrtal- 
Ized  country  markets.  The  Latin  American 
Governments  have  been  urging  the  United 
States  to  do  something  about  thjs  inequi- 
table situation. 
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Now  the  hope  expressed  by  President  John- 
son at  Punta  del  Este  has,  in  part,  been  real- 
ized, and  though  a  great  number  of  specific 
questions  are  left  unanswered,  general  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  the  basic  approach. 

In  general,  let  me  say  that  while  trade  ad- 
justments must  be  gradual  so  as  to  give  our 
own  affected  industries  time  to  adapt,  we 
must  oppose  short-sighted  protectionism  not 
merely  for  the  good  of  foreign  countries  but 
for  our  own  good.  If  the  protectionist  bills 
that  recently  were  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress had  gone — or  ever  should  go — Into 
force,  about  $3  billion  in  Latin  American  ef- 
forts alone  could  be  affected.  Latin  American 
Imports  might  have  to  be  cut  back  to  the 
same  extent,  and  a  disastrous  return  to  the 
days  of  Smoot-Hawley,  together  with  a 
downward  spiral  In  world  trade,  might  result. 
We  cannot  take  that  chance. 

The  very  foundation  of  American  commer- 
cial policy  would  be  threatened.  So  would  all 
that  we  have  tried  to  accomplish  at  so  much 
cost  since  the  end  of  the  War.  The  Pandora's 
box  that  protectionism  would  open  would 
cause  long-term  grief  and  pain  and  cost  us 
far  more — both  Internationally  and  domesti- 
cally— than  any  Immediate  short-term  and 
short-sighted  profit  could  possibly  total. 

The  realization  of  our  dreams  of  a  better 
future  depends  upon  the  Imagination  and 
courage  we  will  show  In  pursuit  of  policies 
geared  to  the  greater  good  not  only  of  cor- 
porate profits  but  of  national  hopes — our  own 
and  all  the  world's.  And  this  is  not  only 
sound  foreign  policy,  but  good  business. 

In  closing,  I  turn  again  to  Alfred  North 
Whitehead. 

"We  must  not  fall  Into  the  fallacy,"  he 
said,  "of  thinking  of  the  business  world  In 
abstraction  from  the  rest  of  the  corrmiunlty." 
And  he  defined  the  aims  of  business  in  these 
words;  "The  general  greatness  of  the  com- 
munity." 

If  these  be  otir  guldel^les,  the  atmosphere 
for  international  trade  can  only  be  excellent. 


A    LETTTER    Ht  >M1-;    KHOM    VIETNAM 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Col. 
Paul  R.  OMary,  of  Nauvoo,  Ala.,  In  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  is  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Will  T.  O'Mary.  On  his  father's  70th 
birthday.  Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Mary 
wrote  home.  His  letter  is  very  timely — 
and  very  refreshing.  It  focuses  upon 
some  simple  truths  that  are.  I  believe, 
most  important. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Mary's 
letter  In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
commend  its  contents  to  the  close  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Naovoo  Man's  Birthday  Present:    A  Letter 
Home  From   Vietnam 

Dear  Dad  and  Family:  Well,  Dad.  it's  your 
birthday,  and  I  hope  It  finds  you  feeling  well 
and  healthy.  It  isn't  every  man  who  can  work 
as  bard  as  you  have  and  still  be  able  to  do  the 
things  you  do  at  the  young  age  of  70.  As  I 
look  back  on  the  40  years  that  I  shared  with 
you.  I  can  say  that  not  one  of  those  years  has 
been  easy  Every  dollar  that  found  Its  way 
into  the  house  was  over-e«krned  in  terms  of 
sweat  and  toil.  Yet,  as  hard  as  they  were  to 
come  by  everyone  of  us  knew  that  you  would 
give  all  you  had  and  simply  for  the  asking. 


and  whether  we  really  needed  it  or  not  made 
no  difference. 

There  are  other  things  I  remember — like 
how  you  never  fenced  us  In,  but  rather 
trusted  us  to  do  what  was  right  when  you 
weren't  around — how  you  taught  us  right 
from  wrong — to  occasionally,  but  for  the  most 
part,  we  did  what  was  right  sometimes  out  of 
resp>ect  for  the  dearest  dad  on  earth — and  a 
mother  who  loved  us  like  no  other  mother 
oould,  and  one  which  causes  all  of  us  to  give 
thanks  to  the  origin  of  our  birth.  What  1  am 
now  or  will  be  In  the  future,  I  credit  to  you 
and  her. 

I  remember  when  I  was  quite  young,  I  uied 
to  look  up  at  the  stars.  I  wondered  what 
those  heavens  had  seen,  what  they  would  see, 
and  what  they  would  bring  to  me.  Many 
moons  have  passed  since  then,  but  sometimes 
I  still  look  up  in  the  sky  and  a*k  the  same 
questions  and  dream  the  same  dreams.  Doing 
this  seems  to  give  a  greater  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  my  reason  for  being  on 
this  earth.  I  ask  myself  where  I  am  and  where 
I'm  going.  I  go  over  the  day's  events  and  to- 
morrow s  problems.  But  my  thoughts  always 
drift  homeward  to  you  folks  at  home — my 
first  family — and  to  my  wife  and  kids.  It  \i 
then  that  I  see  more  clearly  where  I  am.  and 
what  my  purpose  in  life  must  be.  It  is  also 
then  that  I  remember  my  heritage — a  heri- 
tage that  was  built  by  men  who  had  no  con- 
cern for  themselves  personally,  but  chose 
Instead  to  sacrifice  themselves  so  that  their 
children  and  children  to  be  born  might  have 
a  better  life.  These  men  carved  villages  from 
the  wilderness,  they  fought  the  oppressor  and 
the  Invader,  the  hostile  redskins  and  the 
marauder,  and  they  battered  the  would-be 
tyrants.  They  did  all  this  in  days  when  the 
measure  of  a  man  was  not  his  bravery  in  bat- 
tle but  his  ability  to  endure.  He  endured  al- 
right, but  not  for  any  glory  or  reward.  Some- 
times It  was  the  love  of  a  flag,  each  other,  or 
the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  or  devotion, 
but  for  the  most  part  It  w.is  their  hope  that 
somewhere  over  the  rainbow  their  dreams  of 
a  better  world  for  their  children  might  be 
realized.  Those  were  your  dreams,  Dad,  and 
you  can  be  sure  when  you  look  back  that  vou 
gave  your  all  to  make  it  happen.  And,  Dad.  It 
did  happen.  We  do  not  have  to  work  and 
slave  the  way  you  did.  often  times  without 
adequate  food  or  clothes.  Dad.  you've  done 
your  Job  on  this  earth.  I  Just  hope  yoiu'  sons 
can  do  as  well.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  in- 
herit all  of  your  abilities.  If  we  had,  things 
might  be  easier  with  varying  abilities.  The 
lesser  of  us  will  find  contentment,  and  the 
best  of  men  can  find  greatness  But  all  men 
can  respect  the  dignity  of  each  man  and  ad- 
mire the  achievements  of  those  who  were 
born  with  greater  ability. 

When  the  Journey  ends,  a  man  has  been 
a  man  If  he  can  look  back  without  regret  and 
say  that  he  did  his  best.  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
can  ever  say  that,  but  Dad.  I  believe  you  can. 

So  Dad,  today  my  thoughts  are  with  you, 
and  this  letter  has  a  deeper  puipose  than 
just  wish  you  a  happy  birthday.  It  is  to  give 
my  everlasting  thanks  for  being  my  dad. 

With  Love, 
Your  Son, 

P*tn.. 


SPEECH  OF  DR.  EARL  K.  LYONS, 
PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  OSTEO- 
PATHIC ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  Willum  D.  Ford! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  1b 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlclilgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  2,  Dr.  Earl  K.  Lyons,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  an  excellent  speech  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  at  a  Public  Health  Osteo- 
pathic Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Lyons  analyzed  and  discussed  a 
recent  report  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower;  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  appointed  18  months 
ago  by  President  Johnson  to  study  means 
of  improving  "the  availability  and  utili- 
zation of  health  manpower." 

Dr.  Lyons  agrees  with  the  report's 
central  theme,  that  America  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  health  crisis.  He  makes  some 
of  his  own  recommendations  as  to  how 
it  can  be  solved.  I  recommend  this  talk 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
place  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Speech  bt  Earl  K.  Lyons,  D.O..  Chandi.ee, 

Abe..    President.    American    Osteopathic 

Association 

Eighteen  monttifl  ago  President  Johnson 
appointed  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  experts  to 
what  he  called  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower.  The  15-mem- 
ber  commission  Included  five  physicians,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Dwight  Wilbur,  the  president- 
elect of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  Dr.  James  M.  Cain  of  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Others  on  the  panel  Included  educators, 
business  and  labor  leaders,  philanthropists, 
a  banker  and  a  newspaper  publisher. 

The  President  gave  the  Commission  a  very 
specific  assignment.  He  asked  its  members  to, 
quote,  develop  appropriate  recommendations 
lor  action  by  government  or  by  private  in- 
Btitutions,  organizations  or  individuals,  for 
improving  the  availability  and  utilization  of 
health  manpower,  unquote. 

Last  week,  in  Washington,  the  Commis- 
sion published  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  document,  to  hardly  anyone's 
surprise,  does  not  confine  Itself  to  health 
manp>ower.  It  is,  instead,  a  report  on,  and 
an  indictment  of,  America's  entire  health 
care  system.  That  report,  and  that  indict- 
ment, should  make  everyone  in  this  room 
acutely  uncomfortable. 

The  report  stated  flatly  that  America  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  health  crisis.  That  crisis,  it 
said,  Ls  caused  by  the  Inefficiency,  lack  of 
leadership  and  unwillingness  to  change  the 
health  care  system  Itself. 

The  rejXJrt  does  not  mlnoe  words.  It  is 
specific,  and  biting. 

"There  is  a  crisis  In  American  health  care," 
the  report  says.  "The  intuition  of  the  average 
citizen  has  foundation  in  fact.  He  senses  the 
contradiction  of  increasing  employment  of 
health  manpower  and  decreasing  personal  at- 
tention to  patients. 

The  Indicators  of  such  crisis."  the  report 
continues,  "are  evident  to  us  as  Commission 
members  and  private  citizens:  long  delays  to 
see  a  physician  for  routine  care;  lengthy 
periods  spent  in  the  well-named  waiting 
room  and  then  hurried  and  sometimes  im- 
personal attention  In  a  limited  appwlntment 
tune;  difficulty  In  obtaining  care  on  nights 
and  weekends;  uneven  distribution  of  care 
to  the  rural  poor,  urban  ghetto  workers, 
migrant  workers  and  other  minority  groups; 
obsolete  hospitals  in  our  major  cities;  costs 
rising  sharply  from  levels  that  already  pto- 
hlblt  care  for  some  and  create  major  finan- 
cial burdens  for  many  more." 

The  crisis,  the  report  continued,  is  not 
simply  one  of  numbers.  To  quote  again:  "It 
Is  true  that  substantially  increased  numbers 
of  health  manpower  wUl  be  needed.  But  IX 
additional  personnel  are  employed  In  the 
present  manner  and  within  the  present  pat- 
terns and  systems  of  care,  they  will  not  avert, 
or  even  perhaps  alleviate,  the  crisis.  Unless 
we  improve  the  system  through  which  health 
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care  Is  provided,  care  will  continue  to  be- 
come less  satisfactory,  even  though  there  are 
massive  Increases  in  cost  and  in  numbers  of 
health  personnel,  unquote. 

The  Commission  laid  the  blame  for  the 
crisis  squarely  at  the  feet  of  what  we  some- 
times proudly  call  our  American  system  of 
health  care.  But,  to  quote  again,  "Medical 
care  in  the  United  States  is  more  a  collection 
of  bits  and  pieces  with  overlapping,  duplica- 
tion, great  gaps,  high  costs  and  wasted  effort, 
than  an  Integrated  system  in  which  needs 
and  efforts  are  closely  related." 

The  language  used  throughout  the  report 
is  simple,  uncompromising  and  pointed. 
Kven  more  pointed  are  the  Btatlstlcs,  charts 
and  graphs  which  pepper  its  pages. 

For  example,  the  Commission  reported  that 
during  the  last  decade,  despite  constant  ad- 
vances In  medical  knowledge,  life  exi>ectancy 
In  the  United  States  has  Increased  hardly  at 
all.  In  terms  of  average  remaining  lifetimes 
at  age  10,  the  report  said,  our  malee  rank 
thirty-first  and  our  females  rank  twelfth  in 
the  world.  These,  certainly,  are  not  statistics 
of  which  we  can  be  very  proud. 

The  Commission  also  quoted  a  report  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  which 
stated  that  74  per  cent  of  the  general  medi- 
cal care  and  74  per  cent  of  the  obstetrical/ 
gynecological  care  rendered  in  America's 
community  hospitals  oould  only  be  rated  as 
fair  or  poor. 

It  also  reported  on  another  survey  of  ma- 
jor female  pelvic  surgery  performed  during 
a  six-month  pieriod  in  one,  un-named  com- 
munity hospital.  Tliat  survey  revealed  that 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  surgery  which  re- 
sulted in  castration  or  sterilization  was  jus- 
tified in  the  opinion  of  expert  consultants. 

In  commenting  on  these  statistics  the 
Commission's  report  said,  quote.  ■Objective 
surveys  have  consistently  found  that  hospi- 
tal care  does  not  conform  uniformly  to  the 
standards  of  best  medical  practice,  and  de- 
flations from  best  practice  appear  to  be 
sigmficant  and  widespread,"  unquote. 

The  Commission  recommended  no  less 
than  58  major  changes  in  the  way  U.S.  health 
care  should  operate.  And  while  asking  for 
voluntary  acceptance  of  its  proposals,  the 
commission  nonetheless  indicated  they  might 
have  to  be  enforced.  "Unless  major  changes 
are  accomplished  more  quickly  than  has 
ever  been  possible  in  the  past,"  the  Com- 
mission said,  "a  more  serious  crisis  will  be 
inevitable." 

Among  its  68  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission prescribed  a  few  that  are  sure  to 
stir  controversy  for  years  to  come.  A  few  of 
us  might  even  think  that  the  proposed  cures 
are  worse  than  the  disease,  or,  more  specifi- 
cally, that  the  solutions  are  more  tiu-eaten- 
ing  than  the  crisis  Itself. 

For  example,  the  Commission  asked  that 
Instead  of  the  present  licensing  system  for 
doctors  and  dentists  these  health  profession- 
als be  re-licensed  on  a  periodic  basis.  In  order 
to  be  re-licensed,  the  doctor  or  dentist  would 
have  to  receive  a  certificate  from  an  accept- 
able {xjst-graduate  education  program  or 
pass  an  examination  in  his  specialty. 

For  hospitals,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended financial  rewards  for  efficiency  and 
high  quality  care,  that  would  make  It  un- 
profitable for  a  hospital  to  reduce  quality 
and  commumty  service  just  in  order  to  lower 
costs. 

For  medical  and  dental  students  the  re- 
port recommended  direct  financial  aid  to 
cover  the  full  costs  of  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses during  their  period  of  professional 
training,  including  internships  and  residen- 
cies The  students  could  repay  the  loans  over 
a  long  period  or  through  direct  governmental 
service  In  the  military,  the  pubUc  health 
service  or  in  p>overty  programs. 

The  Commission  felt  that  the  t>est  way  of 
upgrading  health  care  would  be  through 
what  it  called  a  "peer  review'  system.  The 
Commission  recommended   that  a  series  of 


review  boards  be  established  at  city,  county 
and  state  levels  which  would  demand  that 
doctors  and  hospitals  account  for  their  ac- 
tions. The  peer  review  boards  would  be  estab- 
lished, in  the  Commission's  words,  "to  ex- 
amine the  appropriateness  and  proficiency 
of  a  physician's  practice."  Supposedly,  If  a 
physician  were  not  appropriate  or  proficient 
he  could  be  denied  relicensure,  removed  from 
the  rolls  of  insurance  programs  and  denied 
hospital  privileges. 

A  small-scale  model  of  this  system  Is  al- 
ready working  vrtthln  the  California  Blue 
Shield  program.  During  the  past  year  alone 
California  Blue  Shield  has  demed  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  payments  to  physicians  it  con- 
sidered incompetent,  cut  10  doctors  off  from 
Blue  Shield,  suspended  15  others,  and 
brought  criminal  action  against  several  more. 
These,  in  summary,  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
highlights  from  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower. 
I  would  urge  each  of  you  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
this  document  from  the  government  printing 
oflJce  in  Washington,  DC.  and  to  study  It 
carefully. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  report  by 
a  blue-ribbon  committee  that  has  said  that 
America's  system  of  health  care  is  obsolete. 
It  probably  will  not  be  the  last.  At  the  mo- 
ment at  least  a  half-dozen  other  committees, 
wltliln  the  government  and  In  public  and 
private  health  agencies  are  studying  these 
very  problems.  We  can  only  wait  for  their 
findings. 

America,  as  I  have  said  before,  IS  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  social  revolution  and  changes 
in  our  system  of  medical  care  are  inevitable. 
But  how  are  we,  as  individual  practicing 
physicians,  to  react  to  these  attacks?  How 
are  we  to  adapt  to  these  changes? 

I  cannot  give  you  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions that  are  neat  and  pat.  The  medical 
revolution  we  are  witnessing  is  too  complex 
for  easy  analysis.  Event-s  are  taking  place  too 
rapidly,  changes  are  occurring  too  fast,  to 
even  fully  understand  what  is  happening. 
I  can,  however,  offer  a  few  obvious  guide- 
lines that  might  help  make  this  period  of 
upheaval  less  traumatic.  And  I  can  offer  a 
few  obvious  suggestions  that  might  help  us 
avoid  being  swept  away  by  events — or  sweep- 
ing ourselves  away. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  we  humbly 
recognize  our  inadequacies.  Our  present  sys- 
tem of  health  care  Is  not  meeting  the  needs 
of  all  Americans.  It  has  not  kept  pace  with 
advances  in  medical  science  or  with  changes 
in  society  itself.  The  sum  total  of  American 
medicine,  no  matter  how  difficult  It  might  be 
for  us  to  admit,  is  not  always  the  best  or  the 
most  advanced  in  the  world.  We  can,  and 
should,  learn  a  few  things  from  other,  sup- 
posedly less  developed  nations,  about  the 
utilization  of  healtti  personnel,  about  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  illness,  and 
about  the  organi3ation  of  the  entire  health 
care  system.  And  we,  individually  and  as 
members  of  the  health  professions,  must  ad- 
mit that  we  have  l>een  too  reluctant  to 
change. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  we  constantly 
remind  ourselves  that  adaptation  Is  not  com- 
promise. We  should  remember  that  In  all  liv- 
ing organisms,  as  well  as  m  all  social  sys- 
tems, change  and  adaptation  are  not  only 
inevitable  but  necessary  for  survival, 

T^trd,  I  would  suggest  that  we  give  up 
easy  generalities  and  slogans  and  the  fuzzy 
thinking  that  is  behind  them.  What  we  are 
seeing  In  America  today  is  not  some  vast  plot 
to  enforce  socialized  medicine  upon  us  The 
federal  government,  as  tills  most  recent  re- 
port makes  clear,  is  not  Big  Brother  handing 
down  edicts  to  individual  physicians  The 
demands  for  change  in  our  present  system 
of  health  care  are  being  made  by  business 
men  and  editors  and  bankers  and.  not  inci- 
dentaliy,  prominent  and  weU-established 
practicing  physicians  and  medical  educators. 
The  government  alone  cannot  be  blamed  for 
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our  present  discomfort.  And  If  th9  govern- 
ment cannot  be  blamed,  neither  can  our  pro- 
fessional associations  and  organizations. 
There  is  7io  villain. 

Fourth,  I  would  suggest  that  we  accept 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  In  a  new«ra.  per- 
haps, not  of  our  choosing  or  deslgq,  but  an 
era  which  cannot  be  denied.  We.  Individually 
and  as  members  of  a  profession,  are  operat- 
ing under  a  new  set  of  rules,  subjected  to 
new  standards  and  reacting  to  new  demands. 
In  many  ways  we  are  no  longer  the  masters 
of  our  own  fate.  Whether,  In  the  long  run. 
this  proves  to  be  beneficial  to  the  ^onunon 
good,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Fifth,  I  would  suggest  that  we  rtcognlze 
that  this  revolution  Is  far  from  over.  I  would 
emphasize  that  many  of  the  changes  now 
being  suggested  will  never  come  to  p«BS  while 
others,  more  and  less  radical,  are  y^t  to  be 
born.  We  are  In  a  period  of  development  and 
rapid  change.  None  can  predict  wbat  will 
happen  next  month  or  next  year. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  your 
own  strengths  and  Influences.  I  woSuld  ask 
you  to  remember  that  you,  Individually,  have 
It  within  your  power  to  become  part  of  this 
revolution.  We  as  physicians  are  belqg  asked 
to  parftcjpafc — in  local  and  regional  health 
councils,  in  city  and  state  planning  tigencles 
and  within  the  federal  governmeat.  Your 
most  direct  link  to  the  revolution,  of  course, 
is  through  your  professional  assoclatlcns  and 
societies.  They  too  need  your  guidance  and 
support. 

Our  voices  are  respected.  If  they  ere  not 
heard  we  can  only  blame  ourselves. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  onfle  again 
from  tU#-Commlsslon's  report. 

"We  are  convinced,"  the  Commlssloa  mem- 
bers said,  "that"  government  alone  is  not  big 
enough  to  solve  the  problems  of  beajth  care 
for  the  American  people.  For  all  Its  great  size, 
the  capabilities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
even  when  united  with  state  and  loeal  gov- 
ernment, are  small  compared  with  the  com- 
bined resources  and  experience  of  the  private 
sector.  These  Include  the  professions,  volun- 
tary agencies,  religious  and  educatlocal  In- 
stitutions, hospitals,  organized  labor,  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  concerned  citizens. 
Our  recommendations  require  that  the  re- 
sources of  each  of  these  very  powerful  forces 
be  applied  to  reshape  effectively  the  health 
care  system." 


A  GREAT  DEMOCRAT  SPEAKB  OUT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
REroRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker— 

I  support  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  this  year  next.  I  supp)ort  them  be- 
cause I  am  con^-lnced,  beyond  any  question, 
that  they  are  best  for  America 

And  I  have  no  doubt  America  knows  that 
to  be  true,  aa  it  will  show  decisively  next 
November 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  words  of  a 
creat  Democrat,  Mayor  Joseph  Barr.  of 
PitusburKh.  who  addressed  the  Lycom- 
intr  County  Democratic  Council  last 
evening  and  presented  the  best  CB.se  for 
President  Johnson's  reelection  next  year 
that  I  have  yet  heard. 

Mayor  Barr  rightly  noted  that  those 
Americans  who  are  opposed  to  the  war 
on  poverty.  corLSumer's  right*,  better 
education,  urban  redevelopment,  and 
our  Nation's  firm  commitment  to  stand 


up  against  Communist  aggression — these 
Americans  should  not  vote  for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  said: 

If  you  are  against  this  work,  if  you  oppose 
this  effort,  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
making  up  your  mind  on  how  to  vote. 

You  should  vote  Republican,  because  the 
Republicans  in  the  Congress  have  opposed 
these  progranxs  In  overwhelming  majority. 

Mayor  Barr  has  summed  It  up  neatly. 
The  American  people  who  value  progress 
and  acWevement  will  be  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's  comer  In  1968.  And  that 
means  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

I  want  to  align  myself  with  Mayor 
Barr  and  endorse  his  position,  ajid  In- 
sert into  the  Record  this  excellent 
address: 

Remarks   or   Mayor   Joseph    M.   Babk 

I  am  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  your 
invitation  and  the  warmth  of  your  hospi- 
tality which,  together,  have  made  my  vtslt 
to  Lycoming  County  not  only  possible  but 
pleasant  and  worthwhile  ts  well. 

And  I  espfK-l.ilIy  appreciate  your  generosity 
in  permitting  an  outsider  from  Pittsburgh 
to  share  your  Joy  at  this  Victory  Dinner, 
which  not  only  celebrates  an  election 
triumph,  but  honors  all  of  those — candi- 
dates, party  workers,  and  the  voters  them- 
selves who  made  It  achievable  and  reel. 

It  was  a  great  victory — a  thing  which  ob- 
viously fills  you  with  pride  as  well  as  happi- 
ness. Now  comes  the  burden  of  reepHDnslbll- 
Ity.  as  Adlal  Stevenson  described  it — the 
work  and  the  agony  of  transforming  words 
Into  acts  and  promises  into  deeds.  Having 
met  the  men  who  now  assume  that  respon- 
sibility. I  share  also  your  confidence  In  their 
deterrnl  nation  and  capacity  to  follow 
through,  to  write  a  record  of  public  service 
and  achievement  which  will  be  the  lasting 
reward  for  all  the  hard  work  we  recall  and 
honor  tonight. 

For  the  past  year.  Indeed  since  my  elec- 
tion as  Democratic  National  Committeeman 
a  year  ago.  I  have  wanted  to  come  to  Ly- 
coming County,  to  renew  old  friendships  and 
to  meet  those  other  Democrats  I  have  not 
known  personally  before. 

Your  invitation  has  made  it  possible,  at 
laft,  to  satisfy  that  desire. 

Actually.  I  had  planned  a  trip  here  in 
early  September,  but  the  President  asked 
me  to  Join  a  group  to  observe  another  elec- 
tion— the  one  held  In  Vietnam — so  I  had 
to  forego  a  visit  to  Wllllamsport  In  order  to 
Journey  to  Saigon  and  beyond. 

And  while  it  was  hardly  a  pleasure  trip. 
I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the  world. 

It  did  not  make  me  an  expert  on  either 
the  war  or  on  all  the  nuances  of  Far  Eastern 
p>olltlcklng,  but  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  see 
by  myself,  and  for  myself,  freely  and  un- 
fettered and  unbrainwashed. 

The  frlghtfulness  of  war — any  war — mixed 
with  the  determination  of  a  spunky  people 
to  get  some  kind  of  break  out  of  life  after 
generations  of  suppression  and  blood- 
letting— these  are  awesome  things  to  ob- 
seri'e   and   experience. 

Having  disclaimed  any  expertise,  I  hardly 
qualify  as  the  man  to  dispel  your  doubts  or 
clarify  your  views  about  the  unhappy  con- 
flict, yet  I  do  have  my  own  opinions,  some 
of  which  have  been  molded,  modified,  or 
changed  by  what  I  saw  in  Vietnam  several 
months  ago 

As  to  the  elections,  they  were  remarkably 
free  of  corruption  and  confuslon.s  and  Im- 
pressively attractive  to  an  electorate  with  no 
past  tradition  of  self-flPt^rniination. 

They  were,  in  my  Judgment,  a  gignlflcant 
and  altogether  pralsfeworthy  beginning  along 
the  road  to  true  democracy. 

As  to  the  war  itself  iigly  as  It  Is.  you 
cannot  escape  a  feeling  of  pride  In  the  ac- 


tions of  our  military  and  their  allle»— 
pride    not   only    in    the    fact    that   they   are 

winning  that  struggle — as  surely  they  are 

but  also  in  the  conviction,  which  is  over- 
whelming among  them,  that  the  hard  and 
costly  work  they  do  Is  both  necessary  and 
right. 

It  is  necessary  and  right,  they  t>elteTe. 
to  assure  that  a  brave  and  tortured  peo- 
ple. In  this  Instance  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  have  a  chance  to  be  free  and  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  want — and  I  agree. 

It  is  necessary  and  right,  our  men  be- 
lieve, that  America  honors  its  word  and 
commitment,  that  no  people  shall  be  open 
prey  to  aggressive  conquest,  that  no  sec- 
tion of  the  world  shall  be  abandoned  to 
political  plunder,  that  no  people  shall  be 
forsaken  to  a  covetous  neighbor — and  I 
agree. 

Finally.  In  this  capsule  report,  our  fight- 
ing men  consider  it  necessary  and  right  that 
America  not  only  maintain  Its  moral  stand- 
ing by  honoring  Its  word  and  commitment, 
but  also,  from  the  practical  viewpoint  of 
self-interest  and  survival,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared in  Vietnam,  as  in  Korea,  Berlin,  Leb- 
anon, Greece,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere,  to 
stand  hard  in  the  overall  struggle  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  avoid  all-out  suicidal 
war — and  I  agree 

You  might  conclude  that  I  support  Pres- 
ident  Johnson — and   you   are   right. 

I  support  him  not  because  I  like  war- 
any  more  than  he  does  or  any  other  sane 
person — but  because  I  sun  convinced  that 
our  present  policy,  hard  and  costly  as  It  li. 
offers  the  surest  and  safest  hope  for  a  world 
where  both  freedom  and  peace  can  be  both 
secured  and  secure. 

But  then  I  support  the  President  for  oth- 
er reasons — good  reasons  to  my  mind — as 
well. 

Where  others  might  attack  him  for  hi* 
war  on  poverty,  I  applaud   him  for  it. 

Where  others  may  assault  him  for  his  pro- 
grams against  crime  and  urban  blight.  I 
thank  God  for  them. 

Where  others  fault  him  for  his  assistance 
to  education,  I  acclaim  him  for  It. 

And  on  and  on  the  list  rolls  on— 
almost  too  long,  almost  too  much,  almost 
too  Impressive. 

Indeed,  if  you  really  want  to  be  honest 
atxjut  it.  the  only  truly  legitimate  criticism 
to  be  made  of  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
that  It  has  done  too  much.  It  has  fulfilled  lt» 
promises  too  fully,  it  has  kept  its  word  too 
closely. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  record  most  of  us  In 
public  office  try  to  achieve;  seldom  Is  Its  ac- 
complishment a  reason  or  source  for  the 
critic's  taunts. 

If  you  are  against  the  Idea  of  Medicare.  It 
Is  right  to  criticize  Lyndon  Johnson  for  hav- 
ing made  It  a  reality  for  five  million  people 
whoee  doctors'  bills  it  has  already  paid. 

But  you  should  be  against  Medicare  If 
you  are  mad  at  the  President — and  I  am  not 

If  you  oppose  Federal  aid  to  education,  you 
should  complain  atwut  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
having  brought  that  aid  to  nine  million 
needy  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren, and  more  than  a  million  college  stu- 
dents. 

But  you  should  be  dead -set  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  If  you  are  mad  at  the 
President — and  I  am  not. 

If  you  are  against  helping  the  poor  and 
the  underpaid,  you  have  every  reason  to  be 
against  Lyndon  Johnson  for  having  helped 
raise  five  and  a  half  million  Americans  above 
the  poverty  line  and  for  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  giving  Its  protection  to  nine 
million  more  of  our  workers. 

But  you  should  be  against  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  low  wages  If  you  are  mad  at  tha 
President — and  I  am  not. 

And  on  and  on  It  goes' 

The  Johnson  record  Is  81  months  of  proi- 
perlty    six    million    more   people   employed. 
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equal  rights  and  equal  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, conservation  of  our  lands  and  re- 
sources, restoration  of  urban  vitality  and 
growth,  protection  for  the  consumer  (and 
ttat  is  all  of  us),  purification  of  our  skies 
and  rivers,  highway  beautlflcatlon  as  well 
as  safety — on  and  on  It  goes.  Impressive  in 
scope  but  more  Important  still,  significant 
because  it  comes  to  grips  with  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  not  only  of  our  times 
but  of  our  civilization. 

The  battles  against  disease  and  poverty 
have  not  been  won,  that's  true,  but  the  flght 
has  t>egun  and  Lyndon  Johnson  started  It. 

We  have  not  as  yet  assured  the  consumer 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  protection 
against  fraud  and  deception  but  the  battle 
is  on  and  Lyndon  Johnson  started  it. 

If  you  are  against  this  work.  If  you  oppose 
this  effort,  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
making  up  your  mind  on  how  to  vote. 

You  should  vote  Republican  because  the 
Eepubllcans  In  the  Congress  have  opposed 
these  programs  In  overwhelming  majority. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  93  percent  of  them  voted 
to  kill  Medicare,  for  example,  and  (would  you 
believe  it?)  68  percent  said  "no,  no,  no,  the 
education  bill  is  not  going  to  go!"        ♦ 

I  have  no  doubts,  no  hesitations,  no  reser- 
vations about  my  support  for  the  President. 

It  is  not  Just  because  he's  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  too — but  that  helps. 

It  isn't  only  because  he  has  enacted  legis- 
lation and  started  programs  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  me  as  Mayor  of  a  great 
city — but  I  appreciate  that. 

It  isn't  because  he  is  the  President  now 
and  will  be  four  years  from  now — although 
I  am  comforted  by  that  confident  expec- 
tation, 

I  support  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  this  year  and  next  for  aU  these 
rea.sons,  but  more  Important  still,  I  support 
them  because  I  am  convinced,  beyond  any 
question,  that  they  are  best  for  America. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  America  knows  that 
to  be  true,  as  It  will  show  decisively  next 
November. 


credit  to  our  country  in  future  years.  Surely 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  pack  up  and  Just 
go  home,  there  is  a  lot  there  that  is  waiting 
for  everyone  of  us.  However,  from  my  view- 
point. It  would  be  a  most  Immoral  and  un- 
worthy thing  to  do. 

I  can  feel  very  proud  of  our  government 
for  all  that  we  have  done  here.  Communism 
is  wrong  and  will  not  solve  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  Our  system  has  its  defects,  but 
the  accomplishment  that  it  has  brought  to 
this  country  are  evidence  of  its  worth.  We 
have  built  roads.  Unproved  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people,  and  done  a  million  and 
one  other  things  to  make  this  part  of  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  In.  Is  this  not 
our  most  important  goal? 

As  my  representative,  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  I  believe  that  we  should  not  leave  this 
country  until  the  Job  Is  done. 

My  best  wishes  go  to  you  and  your  family 
for  a  very  happy  New  Year  and  a  Merry 
Christmas. 

Sincerely, 

Pfc.  Robert  M.  Owens,  Jr. 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Adp^bboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  goes  on  in  this  country  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  actions  in  Vietnam,  one 
wonders  just  how  well  the  situation  there 
is  understood.  Today  I  received  a  Christ- 
mas card  from  a  young  serviceman  from 
my  district  who  is  now  serving  with  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  letter,  giving  his  viewpoint 
on  our  being  in  Vietnam,  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  letter  received  from  Pfc. 
Robert  M.  Owens,  Jr.: 

Decembkb  11.  1987. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^thington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Addabbo;  I  have  read 
recently  in  "Stars  and  Stripes"  of  the  anti- 
war demonstrations  that  prevail  in  the 
United  States  and  Time  magazine's  report 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  relying  upon 
the  support  of  the  anti-war  demonstrators 
to  end  the  war  here  In  their  favor 

Reading  such  repwrts  disappoints  me  be- 
cause we  are  really  doing  something  that 
is  very  worthwhile   and   will   serve  to   be   a 


TWO  HUNDRED  LAWYERS  PROTEST 
ILLEGAL  TRIAL  OF  35  SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICANS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH^  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trial 
of  35  South-West  Africans  by  the  South 
African  Government  has  aroused  Inter- 
national concern.  South  Africa,  which 
was  denied  jurisdiction  over  South-West 
Africa  by  tlie  United  Nations,  is  trying 
men  arrested  outside  South  Africa  for 
acts  not  even  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted In  South  Africa.  In  addition,  the 
men  are  faced  with  the  death  penalty 
for  acts  allegedly  committed  up  to  5  years 
before  the  law  was  passed  by  the  South 
African  Parliament. 

Because  of  the  gross  abuses  of  inter- 
national law  and  accepted  standards  of 
fair  procedure,  200  American  lawyers 
yesterday  released  a  statement  sharply 
critical  of  the  unlawful  prosecution  of  the 
35  South-West  Africans.  I  place  the 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  on  the  Trial  or  35 
South-West  Africans 

Thirty-five  South  West  Africans  now  on 
trial  in  South  Africa  face  a  possible  death 
sentence  under  a  statute  which  South 
Africa  has  enacted  contrary  to  International 
law  and  which,  in  addition,  violates  every  ac- 
cepted standard  of  fair  procedure. 

On  October  27,  1966,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  terminated  South  Africa's 
right  to  administer,  and  to  legislate  for  the 
Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  because  of 
the  South  African  violations  of  the  mandate 
agreement  under  which  it  governed  the  Ter- 
ritory on  behalf  of  the  world  community. 
Nevertheless,  seven  months  later,  in  June 
1967.  the  South  African  Parliament  enacted 
the  Terrorism  Act.  which  It  made  applicable 
to  South  West  Africa  and  under  which  the 
South  West  Africans  .ire  now  being  tried 
The  application  of  this  statute  to  these 
South  Weet  Africans,  arrested  outside  South 
Africa  for  acts  not  even  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  South  Africa.  Is  thus  in  flag- 
rant violation  of  international  law. 

Moreover,  the  provlsons  of  the  act  under 


which  the  35  defendants  are  being  tried  are 
contrary  to  the  Rule  of  Law  and  to  civilized 

Justice. 

The  statute  constitutes  blatant  ex  post 
facto  legislation.  It  provides  the  death  pen- 
alty for  acts  committed  up  to  five  years  be- 
fore its  enactment.  All  35  defendants  are 
being  prosecuted  for  actions  allegedly  com- 
mitted before  the  Act  was  even  introduced 
in  Parliament. 

The  statute  further  creates  presumptions. 
Justified  neither  by  necessity  nor  logic,  which 
place  virtually  the  entire  burden  of  proof  on 
the  defendants  and  requires  them  to  estab- 
lish their  innocence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  In  particular,  any  joint  action  by  the 
defendants  at  any  time  dvulng  the  period  In 
question  Is  sufficient  to  render  all  of  them 
Jointly  guilty  of  the  acts  committed  individ- 
ually by  any  of  them. 

In  addition,  the  statute  permits  defend- 
ants to  be  tried  anywhere  in  South  Africa, 
regardless  of  where  the  crimes  were  allegedly 
committed.  Consequently,  all  35  defendants 
are  being  tried  In  Pretoria,  over  1000  miles 
from  Ovamboland,  where  some  of  the  acts 
are  alleged  to  have  taken  place— the  other 
"crimes"  for  which  they  are  being  tried  all 
having  occurred  in  foreign  coimtrles.  outside 
both  South  and  South  West  Africa.  Moreover, 
all  35  are  being  prosecuted  in  a  single  mass 
trial,  although  the  specific  actions  attributed 
to  each  differ  as  to  their  nature  and  as  to  the 
place  and  date  of  occurrence,  and  although 
the  defense  of  some  may  be  inconsistent  with 
that  of  other  co-defendants. 

The  burden  of  defense  Is  further  increased 
since  funds  from  International  sources  of  as- 
sistance are  liable  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion in  South  Africa  as  promoting  the  alms 
of  the  South  African  Defence  and  Aid  Fund. 
an  organization  outlawed  by  the  regime  in 
1965  because  of  its  help  to  defendants 
charged  with  political  offences. 

As  members  of  the  legal  profession  con- 
cerned by  the  Imminent  threat  of  death  of 
35  of  our  fellow  men  resulting  from  South 
Africa's  Illegal  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  and 
of  its  violation  of  the  Rule  of  Law  and  of 
civlUzed  standards  of  fair  procedure,  we  the 
undersigned,  protest  the  unlawful  prosecu- 
tion of  South  West  African  citizens  under 
the  Terrorism  Act,  and  we  call  upon  our 
brethern  of  bench  and  bar  to  Join  us  in  this 
protest. 

list  op  signatories 

(AU  titles  for  identification  purposes  only) 

Irving  Achtenberg,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Na- 
tional Board  member.  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

Sidney   W.   Albert.   Baltimore.   Md. 

John  Arneson.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Fletcher  N.  Baldwin.  Jr.,  Branford,  Conn.. 
Associate  Profeesor  of  Law,  University  of 
Florida. 

Sheldon   G.   Bardach.   Beverly   Hills.   CaUf. 

Derrick  A,  Bell,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Arthur   L.   Berger.   Harrisburg.   Penna. 

Alexander  M.  Bickel,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Professor    of    Law.    Yale    University. 

Robert  L.  Birmingham.  Bloomington.  Ind., 
Faculty  Member.  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

Melvln  Block,  Brooklyn,  NY.,  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Trial   Lawyers  Quarterly. 

Douglass  G.  Boahkoff.  Bloomington.  Ind  . 
Faculty  Member.  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

William  W.  Brackett.  Evanston,  m. 

Jack  Brian,  Upper  Darby,  Penna. 

Justin  Brocato.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Robert  L.  Brock,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

Alvin  J.  Bronsteln,  Jackson  Miss,  Chief 
Staff  Counsel,  Lawyers  Constitutional  De- 
fense Committee. 

Allen  Brown,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Allison  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Washington,  DC. 

Ralph  S.  Brown.  Jr..  New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Professor   of    Law.   Yale    University. 

Harold  Buchman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  J.   Butler.    New   York    N.Y.  Vice- 
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Chairman,  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man,  Inc. 

Burton  Cains,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

David  Carllner,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  M.  Carter,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

John  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  Albany,  NY. 

David  F.  Cavers,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Abram  Chayes,  Cambridge,  Mass..  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 

E.  Payson  Clark.  Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Theodore  W.  Coggs,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Jerome  Alan  Cohen,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Mark  I.  Cohen,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Saul  Cohen,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ^ 

Martin  D.  Cohn,  Hazelton,  Penna. 

Nathaniel  S.  Colley,  Sacramento,  CalS. 

David  Connolly.  Rockford,  111. 

Vern  Countryman,  Cambridge.  Mas8„  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Law  School  of  Harvartl  Uni- 
versity. 

Lemuel  H.  Davis,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Jack  G.  Day,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Reed  P.  Dlckerson,  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Faculty  Member.  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

R.  Harcourt  Dodds,  New  York,  N.Y.  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Legal  Matters,  New"  York 
City  Police  Department. 

George  J.  Donegan,  Springfield,  Mo.,  State 
Representative,  Missouri  General  Aso^mbly, 
District  143. 

Norman  Dorsen,  New  jTork.  N.Y.  Professor 
of  Law  and  Director,  Hays  Civil  Liberties  Pro- 
grams, New  York  University  School  ^  Law 

John  H.  Downs,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Stuart  J.  Dunnlngs,  Jr.,  Lansing,  Micb. 

Victor  M.  Earle,  III,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lawrence  P.  Ebb,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

James  M.  Edwards,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Jack  N.   Elsendrath,   Milwaukee,  WUc. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson,  New  Haven  Conn., 
Lines  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Law  Scheol. 

William  C.  Erbecker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tom  J.  Farer,  New  York,  N.Y.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University  Law 
School. 

Shirley  Plngerhood,  New  York,  N.Y.  ^ 

Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  Gladwyne,  Ba. 

Daniel  N.  Fox,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Arnold  Fralelgh.  Falls  Church.  Va.  ', 

Leopold  Frankel,  Paterson,  N.J. 

Esther  S.  Frankel.  Paterson,  N.J.      ; 

Joseph  S.  Freeland.  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Harrop  H,  Freeman,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Professor 
of  Law,  Cornell  University  Law  School. 

Newton  S.   Friedman.  Duluth,   Minrt 

Ralph  F.  Fuchs,  Bloomlngton,  Ind^  Fac- 
ulty Member,  Indiana  University  ?  Law 
School. 

Jack  Gallon,  Toledo,  Ohio,  General  Coun- 
sel, Teamsters  and  Building  Trades  Council, 
Northwestern,  Ohio.  ; 

Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  New  York,  N.Y. 

William  V.  George,  Forest  Park,  Ga^ 

Elmer  Gertz,  Chicago,  111. 

Ronald  D.  Glotta,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Reuben  Goodman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Irwin  Gostln,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Gldon  Gottlieb,  New  York,  NY.  Professor 
Of  Law,  New  York  University  Law  School. 

WeBley  L   Gould,  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

Paul  Grant.  Bloomlngton,  Ind.,  Faculty 
Member,  Indiana  University  Law  School. 

Eklwln  H.  Greenebaum,  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Faculty  Member.  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

Sylvia  O.  Grossman,  Roelyn,  NY. 

Jeremiah  S.  Gutman.  New  York,  N.y.,  Di- 
rector, New  York  Civil  Liberties  Unloa. 

Max  Hara,  FuUerton,  Calif 

Sam  Harrl.-i,  Tul.sa.  Oklahoma. 

Jeremy  T  Harrison.  San  Francisco,  XJallf., 
Assistant  Professor.  Faculty  of  Law,  Iftilver- 
Blty  of  San  Francisco 

Arthur  J.  Harvey,  Albany,  NY. 

William  B  Harvey,  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Dean,  Indiana  University  Law  School. 


Francis  Helsler,  Carmel,  Calif. 

Lester  Harfleld,  Levlttown,  N.Y. 

H.  T.  Herrlck,  Washington,  D.C. 

Darlington  Hoopes,  Reading,  Penna. 

J.  Wallace  Hopkins.  Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jay  Jacobson,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Earl  M.  Johnson,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Farrell,  Jones,  Mlneola,  N.Y.,  Executive 
Director,  Nassau  County  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Joseph  A.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Reed  C,  Juergensmeyer,  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Faculty  Member,  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

Marvin  Karpatkln,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rhoda  Karpatkln,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Louis  S.  Katz,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Leonard  J.  Kerpelman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  Abraham  King,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  A.  King,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Benjamin  H.  Kizer,  Spokane,  Washington, 
National  Committee  member,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Professor 
of   Law,    Cornell    University    Law    School. 

Vernon  D.  Korterlng,  Muskegon.  Mich. 

Lawrence  Kotln,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kenneth  Krlpke.  Denver,  Colorado. 

William  M.  Kunstler,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gerald  B.  Lackey,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Charles  Lambeth,  ThomasvUle,  North 
Carolina. 

Elizabeth  S.  Landls,  New  York.  N.Y. 

William  B.  Landls,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  Layton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Maurice  Levlnthal,  Paterson.  N  J. 

Stanley  D.  Levlson,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ben  G.  Levy,  Houston,  Texas. 

Chester  I.  Lewis,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Robert  Llbner,  Muskegon.  Mich. 

George  N.  Lindsay,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Richard  A.  Llppe,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  Nassau 
Deputy  County  Attorney. 

Richard  Llpsltz,  Buffalo.  NY. 

Charles  J.  Llpton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Oliver  J.  Llssltzyn,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Law,  Columbia  University. 

Joseph  S.  Lobenthal,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  New  York,  N.Y. 

S.  Arnold  Lynch,  Louisville,  Ky.  Chairman, 
Kentucky  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Seymour  Mandel,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

Benjamin  Marcus,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Harry  MargoUs,  Saratoga,  Calif. 

Charles  R.  Markels,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Markewlch,  New  York,  NY. 

Richard  T.  Marshall,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

James  C.  Maupln,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Warren  L.  McConnlco.  Tulea,  Oklahoma. 

Jerry  S.  McCroskey,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Saul  H.  Mendlovltz,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  Rutgers  University. 

Alan   Merson,   Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Paul  R.  Meyer,  Portland,  Oregon. 

John  Norton  Moore,  Charlottesville,  Va.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  The  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School. 

Arval  A.  Morris.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Profeesor 
of  Law,  University  of  Washington  Law 
School. 

Edward  Mosk,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jesse  Moskowltz.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Frank  E.  Munoz,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Winston  P.  Nagan,  Durham,  N.C. 

Mortimer  J.  Natklns.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Carl  R.  Nell,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Harry  K.  Nler.  Jr.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

I.  Dablol  Neusteln.  Long  Beach,  N.Y. 

James  G.  Orford,  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Thomas  L.  Parsonnet,  Newark,  N.J. 

Daniel  G.  Partan.  Boston,  Mass.,  Professor 
of  Law,  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

Harry  M.  Phllo,  Muskegon.  Mich. 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  New  York,  NY. 

Daniel  H.  Pollltt.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  Profes- 
sor of  Law.  University  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School. 

Frank  D.  Reeves.  Washington,  D.C,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Howard  University. 

Edward  S.  Reld,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Steven  Jay  Rleff,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catherine  G.  Roraback,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  S.  Rose,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Simon  Rosenzwelg,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 

Margaret  L.  Rosenzwelg,  White  Plains,  N.Y, 

Leslie  Rubin.  Washington.  DC. 

Norman  G.  Rudman,  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Jeswald  W.  Salacuse.  New  York,  N.Y.,  As- 
sociate Director,  African  Law  Center. 

Prank  E.  A.  Sandar.  Cambridge,  Mass..  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  Harvard  University  School  of 
Law. 

Rudold  B.  Schleslnger,  Ithaca,  NY.,  Wil- 
liam Nelson  Cromwell  Professor  Interna, 
tlonal  and  Comparative  Law.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Morris  H.  Schneider.  Mlneola,  N.Y. 

Manuel  Schultz,  Westport,  Conn. 

Alan  U.  Schwartz,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Frederick  A.  O.  Schwarz,  Jr.,  New  York 
N.Y. 

Ralph  L.  Selby,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Thomas  L.  Shaffer,  Notre  Dame.  Ind..  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Frank  C.  Shearer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Robert  R.  Shelley,  Alhambra.  Calif. 

Daniel  H.  Shertzer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ledh  r.  SImmonds,  Endlcott.  N.Y. 

Tobias  Simon,  Miami,  Florida. 

Thomas  H.  Singer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Lawrence  Smlrlock,  Jackson  Heights.  N.Y. 

Seymour  J.  Spelman,  Arlington,  Va. 

Asa  D.  Sokolow.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Morton  Stavls.  Newark.  N.J. 

Leonard  P.  Strlckman,  Boston.  Mass.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Law,  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

Clyde  W.  Summers.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Yale  University  Law  School. 

Maynard  F.  Swanson,  Jr.,  Clearwater, 
Florida. 

Charles  H.  W.  Talbot.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Herman  L.  Taylor,  Greensboro,  N  C. 

Philip  C.  Thorpe,  Bloomlngton,  Ind..  As- 
sistant Dean,  Indiana  University  Law  School. 

James  Vorenberg.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Law  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Wence  J.  Wagner,  Bloomlngton,  Ind..  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Indiana  University  Law  School. 

Saul  C  Waldbaum,  Philadelphia.  Penna. 

Lawrence  J.  Walsh,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Henry  Welhofen,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Bernard  Welsberg.  Chicago,  111. 

Peter  Weiss,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Howard  S.  Whiteside,  Boston,  Mass. 

Herbert  Whyman.  New  York,  NY. 

Judith  P.  Wllkenfeld.  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
Faculty  Member,  Indiana  University  Law 
School. 

Bertram  F.  WlUcox,  Ithaca,  NY..  Professor 
of  Law.  Cornell  University  Law  School  {EmeT- 
itus). 

R.  Marshall  Wltten.  Bennington,  Vt. 

Jack  Wysoker.  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

William  H.  Zlnman.  Baltimore,  Md. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  13893  M.^KING 
APPROPRI.^TIONS  FOR  FOREIGN 
ASSIST.'VNCE 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  S;K-ak"r,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
further  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R 
13893  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  apencles  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purijo.ses 

The  SPE.AKFR  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Patten*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


I 


By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roberts  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nichols  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.\LBERT) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  oflQclal  business. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  7  days,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Adams,  until  December  19,  1967,  on 
account  of  ofQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDEIiS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Abernethy,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  ^at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Watkins)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  for  1  hour:  today. 

Mr.  Gross,  on  January  16,  1968,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  Bevill,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hebert. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WATTcrNS)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Conyers)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Randall. 


ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
fostering  or  participating  In  gambling  ac- 
tivities. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  15,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tiie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Program,  Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  containing 
the  Information  required  by  section  634(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  for  guidance  to  States  on 
contracting  for  administrative  services  under 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Depart, 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  repwrt  on 
records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to 
63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
68th  national  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  held  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  Au- 
gust 20-25.  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  88-224  (H.  Doc.  No.  197);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Adrrlnlstrator,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  during 
fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  81-152;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  of  the  com- 
missary op>eratlons  for  fiscal  year  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S  C.  596a;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANT)  RESOLLnnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow's: 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1003.  Resolu- 
tion providing  additional  postage  for 
Members  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Rept.  No.  1045).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1046).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1047).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  14471.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  dlsttirbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14472.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   con- 


struction of  bridges  across  the  Harvey  Canal 
and  the  Bayou  Segnette  in  Jeffenon  Parlth. 

La.;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  14473.  A    bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KLUCZYNSKI    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Blat.vik,    Mr.    Claek.   Mr.   Ed- 
MONDSON,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Olsen.    Mr.    Waldie.    Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harsha, 
Mr.    ZioN,    and    Mr.    McDonald    of 
Michigan)  : 
H-R.  14474.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on 
the  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain  Increases   in  such   limitations;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  14475.  A   bill   providing  for  full   dis- 
closure of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  se- 
curities under  the  Securities  Exchange   Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  14476.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  in  \io- 
latlon  of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  14477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  14478.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  area  of  the  South  Port 
Isabel  No.  2  urban  renewal  project  in  Port 
Isabel,  Tex.,  whose  properties  were  damaged 
by  Hurricane  Beulah,  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   EDMONDSON: 
H.R   14479   A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on    Ways    and    Means. 
By    Mr.    HALL: 
B.R.  14480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renego- 
tiation  of   contracts    entered    Into   prior   to 
July  15,  1967,  calling  for  the  delivery  after 
July  14,  1967,  of  articles  containing  silver;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    PETTIS: 
H.R.  14481.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  Judges:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   WATSON: 
H.R.  14482   A  bUl  to  designate  the  hospital 
authorized  to  be  constructed  at  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.C,   as   the   John   J.   Riley    Memorial 
Hospital;     to     the     Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HR.  14483.  A  bin  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
allies  for  certain  travel  under  a  U.S.  pass- 
port in  violation  of  certain  passptort  restric- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R  14484.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Transportation   to  prescribe   safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  14485.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    of    California    (for 

himself  and  M.'-s  Mink)  : 

H.R.  14486.  A  bill  U;  establish  a  Federal  oU 

shale  development   program,   and   for  other 

ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJi.  144«7.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Saline 
Water  ConaervaUon  Act  as  It  relate*  to  for- 
eign activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertor 
and  Insular  Affairs.  _ 

H.R.  14488  A  bill  to  amend  the  SalBie 
Water  Conversion  Act  as  It  relates  to  tore1g:n 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aod 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  14489.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  appropriate  funds  to  the 
State  of  Michigan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Park  and  to  provide 
the  technical  assistance  as  needed  to  con- 
summate land  purchases,  legal  obligations, 
and  the  establishment  of  necessary  conserva- 
tion and  recreational  safeguards  associated 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  snd 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  YOUNG: 
HJl.  14490.  A  bin  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Oso  Creek.  Tex..  In  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol and  allied  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer  of   the   Selective   Service   System   to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Btjrtom  of 
California.    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Parb-stein,  Mr.  Gn.B«RT, 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  ResnKK. 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
KM.  14492.  A  bill  to  assure  to  every  Ameri- 
can a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  education,  free  from 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,   or   national   origin,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Farbstzin.  Mr.  Gn-BERT.  Mr.  Bot- 
BAL.   Mr.   Resnick.   and   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal) : 
Hit.  14493.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate  em- 
ployment and  employment  training,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  14494.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
worklngman  and  woman,  without  excepUon, 
a  minimum  wage  of  $2  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R.  14495.  A  bill  to  assure  every  ABsen- 
can  the  full  opportunity  to  obtain  em;floy- 
ment  free  from  any  dlscrlmlnaUon  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  14496.  A  blU  to  provide  monthly  fam- 
ily allowances  for  the  care,  education,  and 
advancement  of  all  American  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comraltte*  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14497.  A  bill  to  assure  every  Aaaerl- 
can  a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  for  himself  and  his  family.  an«  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Hank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  14498.  A  bill  to  assure  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  housing  for  him- 
self and  his  family  free  from  any  dlsCTlml- 
natlon  on  account  of  race,  color,  rellgloB.  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposea;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  14499.  A  bill  to  assist  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  carry  out  program*  for 
more  effective  schools  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-lnoome 
families,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Latwr. 

H.R.  14500.  A  bill  to  assure  a  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  beyond  high  school  for 
all  Americans  through  long-term.  low-inter- 
est loans  and  Increased  construction  p^nts 


to  stimulate  a  greatly  Increased  number  of 
teachers  in  low-Income  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
H  J.  Res.  958.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  losses  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  959.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  602.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  exercise 
Its  authority  to  prevent  discontinuance  of 
railroad  passenger  service  and  that  the  Post- 
master General  should  continue  existing  ar- 
rangements for  railroad  mall  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  603.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness 
of  the  Republic  of  France  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Button.  Mr.  FRrEDEL,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  HoLiriELD.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaca.  Mr.  Minish.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  O'Haba  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Olsen. 
Mr.  Pdcinski.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  RovBAL.  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Steed. 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr. 
Charles      H.      Wilson,      and      Mr. 

WOLJT)  : 

H.  Res.  1006.  Resolution  to  bring  about 
lower  interest  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By   Mr.   BARRETT   (foT  himself.  Mr. 
Daniels.    Mrs.    Kelly,    Mr.    McFall, 
Mr.    Moss,   Mr.   Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Tenzer)  : 
H.  Res.  1007.  Resolution     to     bring     about 
lower  Interest  rates;   to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  MACHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
H.  Res.  1008.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  by  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  of  not  more  than 
two  additional  persons  to  be  paid  from  the 
existing  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  EILBERQ: 
H.R.  14606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdea 
S.  Aquino;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  14507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Galluzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  14508.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Carlos 
T.  Toledo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  14509.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Gerard  Joseph  Velllet;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 

HS,.  14510.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlccardo 

Gtometto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R    14511.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Israel 

and  Rlvka  Hershkof;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  14512.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ng  Chan 
Sim;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  14513.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Zumrut 
Sooley;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  14514.  A   bin   for   the  relief   of  Pred- 
erlco  Guerclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

H  R.  14515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchellno 

Mlano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

H  R  14516.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 

glotls  Gougoumls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  14517.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Et«m 
Nazlfovskl;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H  R  14518.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
Barbuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  14519.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlccardo 
Glometto;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. „    ^ 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HR  14520.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs   Domenlco  Russo  and  children.  Giovanni 
and   Rita  Russo;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
HR  14521.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
L.   Ancrum   also   known   as   Tlmmle   Rogers; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  .ludlclary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H  R  14522.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Kashmiri  L.  Arora  and  Swam  Arora;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  14501.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Alessl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  14503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  Aaron;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  14504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Agusuino:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.  14505.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Alfredo  Plzzl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  Decemrer  14,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 

'^^The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Bro*-n 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  that  aU  who  seek  to  pro- 
mote goodwill  and  understanding  in  the 
world  may  be  renewed  in  strength  and 
courage;  That  men  may  realize  more 
clearly— not  the  barriers  that  divide 
them— but  the  bands  which  unite  them. 
That  we  may  conquer,  not  as  a  nation 
over  nation,  but  as  man  over  himself  and 
his  own  weakness:  That  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas  with  all  its  joy,  its  hope, 
and  above  all.  its  abiding  faith,  may 
dwell  among  us;  that  the  blessings  ol 
peace  may  be  in  our  hearts,  peace  to 
grow  in  grace,  to  live  In  harmony  and 
unity  with  others,  and  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  future. 


We  ask  It  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  tliat  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  December  13,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^^mpore.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
LNG  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  905  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STUDIES    BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  189)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain additional  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  an  amendment  and  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration without  additional  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  line  3.  strike  out: 

"In  furtherance  of  the  understanding  of 
matters  coming  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  authorized 
to  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  and  organizations  and  with  In- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
study  or  studies  relating  to  the  movement  of 
commuter  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area,  to  test  the  relationship  between  high- 
way facilities  and  other  modes  of  com- 
muter services  In  the  movement  of  people 
at  peak  hours,  especially  from  those  areas 
beyond  the  range  of  projected  mass  transit 
and  urban  freeway  facilities,  to  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste  originating  In  the  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area 
by  such  manner  and  means  as  will  obviate 
air  and  water  pollution  In  the  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area;  and 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  creating  satellite 
communities  within  a  reasonable  radius  of 
the  Washington.  District  of  Columbia  metro- 
politan area,  all  designed  to  test  the  Impact 
of  proposals  which  will  affect  various  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  pertaining  to  flood  control, 
navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads  and 
highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  public  buildings,  and  all 
features  of  water  resource  development  and 
economic  growth." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

"In  furtherance  of  the  understanding  of 


matters  coming  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  and  organizations  and  with  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
study  or  studies  relating  to  the  movement 
of  commuter  traffic  Into  and  out  of  the 
Washington.  District  of  Colvunbla  metro- 
fwlltan  area,  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween highway  facilities  and  other  modes  of 
commuter  services  In  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple from  those  areas  beyond  the  proposed 
range  of  projected  mass  transit  and  urban 
freeway  facilities,  to  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste  originating  In  the  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metropolitan  area  by  such 
manner  and  means  as  will  obviate  air  and 
water  pollution  In  the  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia  metropolitan  area,  all  designed 
to  measure  the  Impact  of  proposals  which 
will  affect  various  programs  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  pertaining 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  har- 
bors, roads  and  highways,  water  poUutlon, 
.ilr  pollution,  solid  waste  dlBf)osal.  public 
buildings,  and  all  features  of  water  resource 
development  and  economic  growth:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  this  study  shall  not  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  re- 
examine, compete,  delay  or  Interfere  with 
the  planning,  financing  or  construction  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  presently  planned 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  win  coordinate  Its  activities  with  the 
activities  of  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  related  to  the 
general  subject  matter  of  the  study  or  studies 
to  be  undertaken." 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
S.  Res.  189 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  23  as  considered, 
amended,  and  agreed  to.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
of  section  1  thereof : 

"In  furtherance  of  the  understanding  of 
matters  coming  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  public  and  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  and  with  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
study  or  studies  relating  to  the  movement 
of  commuter  traffic  Into  and  out  of  the 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia  metropoU- 
tan  area,  to  study  the  relationship  between 
highway  facilities  and  other  modes  of  com- 
muter services  In  the  movement  of  people 
from  those  areas  beyond  the  proposed  range 
of  projected  mass  transit  and  urban  freeway 
facilities,  to  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  orig- 
inating in  the  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia metropolitan  area  by  such  manner 
and  means  as  will  obviate  air  and  water  pol- 
lution In  the  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia metropolitan  area,  all  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  Impact  of  proposals  which  will  affect 
various  programs  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  pertaining  to  flood 
control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads 
and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
solid  waste  disposal,  public  buildings,  and 
all  features  of  water  resource  development 
and  economic  growth:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  study  shall  not  be  conducted  In 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  reexamine,  compete, 
delay  or  Interfere  with  the  planning,  financ- 
ing or  construction  of  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem presently  planned  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  coordinate 
Its  activities  with  the  activities  of  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  related  to  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  study  or  studies  to  be  under- 
taken." 

Section  4  of  S  Res.  23  as  considered, 
amended,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 
February  7,  1967.  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  words.  "$165,000".  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof,  "$186,000". 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  923. » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Senate  Resolution  189  as  amended  would 
amend  Senate  Resolution  23.  agreed  to 
February  17,  1967.  by  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  (11  to  contract  for 
studies  designed  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
proposals  which  would  affect  various  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  pertain- 
ing to  subjects  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
(2)  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  such 
purposes  through  January  31,  1968. 

The  purpose  of  the  expanded  Inquiry  Is 
expressed  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows: 

"The  funds  which  would  be  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  189  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beginning  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  upgrading  existing  rail  rights-of-way  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  within  a 
hundred-mile  radius  of  Union  Station,  to 
provide  high-speed  commuter  transportation 
and  thereby  achieve  a  substantial  reduction 
In  auto  congestion  on  the  freeways  and  In  air 
pollution  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Also 
to  be  examined  in  this  study  will  be  the 
feasibility  of  tislng  rails  to  haul  solid  waste 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  sanitary  land 
fills  In  the  outlying  regions." 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  23,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  4165,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967.  through  January  31.  1968,  to 
exanaine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
flood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  harbors, 
roads  and  highways,  water  pollution,  air  pol- 
lution, and  all  features  of  water  resource 
development  and  economic  growth. 

Section  1  of  Senate  Resolution  189  as 
amended  would  augment  the  committee's 
investigative  Jurisdiction  as  expressed  in 
Senate  Resolution  23  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  provision: 

"In  furtherance  of  the  understanding  of 
matters  coming  within  its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  authorized 
to  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations  and  with  In- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
study  or  studies  relating  to  the  movement 
of  commuter  traffic  Into  and  out  of  the 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia  metro- 
politan area,  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween highway  facilities  and  other  modes  of 
commuter  services  in  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple from  those  areas  beyond  the  proposed 
range  of  projected  mass  transit  and  urban 
freeway  facilities,  to  the  disposal  of  solid 
waste  originating  In  the  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metropolitan  area  by  such 
manner  and  means  as  will  obviate  air  and 
water  p>ollutlon  In  the  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia  metropolitan  area,  all  designed 
to  measure  the  Impact  of  proposals  which 
will  affect  various  programs  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  pertaining 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  har- 
bors, roads  and  highways,  water  pollution, 
air  jjollutlon,  solid  waste  disposal,  public 
buildings,  and  all  features  of  water  resource 
development  and  economic  growth:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  study  shall  not  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  reexamine, 
compete,  delay  or  interfere  with  the  plan- 
ning, financing  or  construction  of  the  rapid 
transit  system  presently  planned  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority.  The    Committee   on   Public   Works 
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will  coordinate  Ita  activities  with  the  aaivl- 
tles  of  other  committees  of  the  Senate  hawing 
legislative  Jurisdiction  related  to  the  general 
subject  matter  of  the  study  or  studl©  to 
be  undertaken." 

Section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  18ft.  as 
amended,  would  Increase  by  «ao.OOO — from 
«ie5,000  to  $185,000— the  limitation  o(  ex- 
penditures specirietl  for  the  Commltt^  on 
Public   Works   by   Senate   Resolution   28. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bin  tS.  793)  to  provide  foe  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  proper^  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Alabama  ^ace 
Science  Exhibit  Commission  was ;  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  :-<Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  bill  w&l  be 
passed  over.  J 


GREENE  COUNTY.  MISS,   f 

The  bill  <S.  1902)  for  the  relfef  of 
Greene  County,  Miss.,  was  consl(^red, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pass^,  as 

follows:  I 

s.  1902  f 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Vousc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlzafl  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  to  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Greene  County.  Mississippi,  the  s^sn  of 
$46,455.  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  clafois  of 
such  county  against  the  United  Stftes  or 
reimbursement  of  expenditures  mafle  by 
such  county  against  the  United  Staies  for 
reimbursement  of  expenditures  made  by 
such  county  for  the  maintenance  froip  July 
1954  through  December  1966.  of  eleven  and 
four-tenths  miles  of  United  States  ,Porest 
Service  Road  216  (commonly  known  aa 
Grafton  Road)  located  In  Supervisors  Dis- 
tricts 2  and  3  of  Greene.  County.  Mississippi: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amountJappro- 
prlated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  tct  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  t^count 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  w©h  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfiil.  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstindlng. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsde&ieanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  t^  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President-;  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  924),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ixcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord. 
as  follows:  .; 

PURPOSE  J 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  autho^ze  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
$46,465.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Greene  County. 
Miss.  This  payment  would  be  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  Greene  County  has  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penditures the  county  made  for  maintenance 
of  11.4  miles  of  Forest  Service  Road  216  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1954  through  December 
1966. 

STATEMENT  L 

VS.  Forest  Service  Road  No.  2MS  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Grafton  Road)  was  con- 
structed by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
In  the  1930's,  principally  on  US.  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  and  Is  located  In  supervisor's  dis- 
tricts 2  and  3  of  Greene  County,  Miss. 
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That  part  of  Forest  Service  Road  No.  216 
m  question  Is  114  miles  In  length,  2.2  miles 
being  located  In  supervisors  district  No.  2, 
and  9.2  miles  being  located  In  supervisor's 
district  3  of  Greene  County.  Miss. 

This  U.S.  Forest  Service  road  crosses  private 
aa  well  as  national  forest  lands,  and  In 
July  1938,  the  respective  owners  of  the  private 
lands  on  which  these  roads  are  situated  con- 
veyed rights-of-way  across  their  lands  for 
this  road  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Greene  County,  Miss.  Attached  aa  exhibits  are 
certified  copies  of  the  deeds  of  July  6,  1938, 
from  the  private  land  owners  to  the  county. 
After  title  to  the  rights-of-way  across  private 
lands  were  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Greene  County,  Miss.,  the  board  of 
supervisors,  by  deed  dated  July  27,  1938,  con- 
veyed all  of  Its  right,  title,  and  Interest  there- 
in to  the  United  States  of  America.  Attached 
Is  certified  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Greene  County.  Miss.,  for 
its  July  1938.  term,  granting  permission  to 
the  United  States  of  America  to  construct 
the  Forest  Service  road  and  telephone  lines 
and  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  the  coun- 
ty-owned rights-of-way  to  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  Forest  Service  road.  At- 
tached as  exhibit  Is  certified  copy  of  deed  of 
July  27.  1938,  executed  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Greene  County,  Miss.,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  road  right-of- 
way,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  authorizing  this  action. 
It  Is  noted  from  the  deed  that  this  is  a  per- 
petual right-of-way  over  and  across  the  lands, 
the  right-of-ivay  to  be  used  by  the  United 
States  for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
and  maintenance  of  a  public  road.  It  Is  the 
contention  of  Greene  County.  Miss.,  that  the 
conveyance  of  this  right-of-way  was  made 
for  the  consideration  of  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  maintenance  of  this  road  and  that 
the  conveyance  was  made  by  the  county 
and  accepted  by  the  Forest  Service  on  that 
basis,  and  constituting  a  valid,  subsisting, 
and  blading  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  which  should  be  honored  accordingly. 

The  conveyance  by  Greene  County  to  the 
United  States  Is  still  valid  and  outstanding 
of  record,  and  In  full  force  and  effect.  The 
conveyance  and  agreement  have  never  been 
changed,  altered,  or  amended  by  either  the 
county  or  the  Forest  Service.  On  June  2. 
1966.  the  regional  forester.  J.  K.  Vessey.  had 
filed  in  Greene  County.  Miss.,  an  "amdavlt 
of  abandonment."  and  which  shows  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Vessey  In  Fulton 
County.  Ga..  on  February  25.  1966.  However, 
this  Is  a  self-serving  Instrument,  apparently 
executed  In  an  attempt  to  force  the  county 
to  drop  Its  claim,  and  of  no  legal  effect  or 
purport  In  the  committee's  opinion,  and  the 
■affidavit  of  abandonment"  Is  disputed  and 
contradicted  by  the  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  of  June  3,  1965. 
a  copy  of  which  agreement  Is  attached  hereto, 
and  by  agreements  entered  Into  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Mississippi  Highway 
Department. 

Forest  Service  Hoad  No.  273,  wholly  in  dis- 
trict 3  of  Greene  County.  Miss.,  was  taken 
over  by  Greene  County.  Miss..  In  the  year 
1961.  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  paid  some 
$16,500  to  district  3  of  Greene  County.  MUs.. 
for  partial  reimbursement  for  past  work  and 
maintenance  of  this  road.  Greene  County 
has  worked  the  road  since  1961  with  Its  own 
funds. 

About  July  1954,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
arblt.-arlly  stopped  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  Forest  Service  Road  216,  without  notice, 
abandonment  of  the  road  or  other  official 
action  or  agreement  or  arrangement  with 
Greene  County,  Miss.,  and  the  road  war  left 
with  no  maintenance  until  about  October 
1954.  The  Forest  Service  continued  to  use 
the  road  and  the  great  majority  of  traffic  on 
the  road  was  vehicles  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Its  agents  and  employees,  contractors,  and 
forestry  workers  and  almost  all  of  the  loaded 


vehicles  using  this  road  were  hauling  for- 
estry products  obtained  from  the  U.S.  forest 
in  the  area  serviced  by  Forest  Service  Road 
No.  216.  In  order  to  serve  the  public  and  to 
keep  and  maintain  this  road  In  a  state  of 
usefulnes.s.  Including  extensive  use  thereof 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Its  employees,  con- 
tractors, and  workers,  and  to  move  Its  timber 
and  forestry  products,  and  because  of  the 
protests  and  pressures  of  forestry  personnel 
and  the  public,  districts  2  and  3  of  Greene 
County  were  obliged  to  take  over  and  repair, 
rebuild  and  maintain  this  road.  It  had  been 
left  In  an  Impassable  condition  and  It  waa 
necessary  that  some  action  then  be  taken. 
Districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County.  Miss., 
have  repaired,  rebuilt,  kept  up.  and  main- 
tained this  road  for  almost  13  years,  at 
county  expense,  and  during  this  time  the 
road  has  been  of  more  benefit  to  and  of  more 
service  to  the  United  States  for  its  Forest 
Service  than  to  the  general  public  of  the 
county  or  any  of  Its  districts. 

It  Is  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Greene  County.  Miss.,  that 
districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County  should  be 
reimbursed  and  paid  for  Us  expenditures  In 
the  repair  rebuilding,  upkeep  and  malnte- 
nance  of  this  road.  Greene  County  has  not 
received  any  funds  or  moneys  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  maintenance,  rebuilding,  repair, 
and  upkeep  of  road  216,  while  surrounding 
and  adjoining  areas,  counties  and  super- 
visor's districts  have  received  reimburse- 
ment, payments,  benefits,  and  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  In  Identical  and 
similar  situations,  far  In  excess  of  that  to 
which  districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County 
maintain  they  are  entitled 

It  Is  the  county's  sincere  feeling  and  be- 
lief that  the  county  and  the  districts  have 
not  been  treated  fairly  or  equitably  In  the 
matter  and  It  has  repeatedly  asked  for  hear- 
ings on  these  roads,  but  these  requests  have 
not  been  granted  or  acknowledged.  It  Is  also 
Greene  County's  opinion  that  It  has  been 
discriminated  against,  as  adjoining  counUes 
and  adjoining  dlstrlcte  have  received  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
In  identical  situations.  Repealed  requests  for 
favorable  consideration  and  repeated  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  hearing  on  the  matter 
have  been  to  no  avail. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  New  Augusta,  Perry 
County,  Miss..  In  April  1964.  and  at  this 
meeting  there  were  present,  among  others, 
Congressman  Wllll&m  M.  Colmer.  and  Mr 
Kelley  B.  Heffner,  regional  engineer,  US. 
Forest  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga  :  and  Mr.  M.  M. 
(Red)  Nelson,  assistant  chief  engineer,  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Washington.  DC;  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Pranson.  forest  supervisor.  Jackson. 
Miss.;  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Fornum,  Jr..  chief  engi- 
neer. Forest  Service.  Jackson.  Miss.;  and  Mr. 
Rex  Phillips  and  Mr.  Dave  Rogers,  county 
engineers  for  Perry  and  Greene  Counties, 
Miss.,  and  members  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors from  Greene,  Perry,  and  Wayne  Coun- 
ties. Miss.  At  this  meeting  the  matter  of 
U.S.  Forest  Service  roads,  Including  road  218, 
were  discussed.  It  was  then  undertaken  to 
establish  and  set  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  Greene,  Perry,  and  Wayne 
Counties.  Miss.,  for  reimbursement  for  funds 
spent  on  repairing,  rebuilding,  maintaining. 
and  Improving  Forest  Service  roads  In  the 
three  counties.  The  road  Involved  In  Perry 
and  Wayne  Counties,  Miss.,  was  the  Forest 
Service  road  commonly  known  as  the  Mul- 
berry Road,  and  which  had  the  same  status 
and  situation  as  Forest  Service  road  216  in 
Greene  County.   Miss. 

The  supervisors  concerned  In  Perry  and 
Wayne  Counties  were  asked  to  prepare  cost 
estmiates  and  figures  on  the  Mulberry  Road 
and  the  supervisors  from  districts  2  and  3 
of  Greene  County  asked  for  the  same  con- 
sideration as  pertained  to  road  216.  and  the 
supervisors  of  Greene  County  were  then  re- 
quested by  the  representatives  .md  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  not  to  bring  up  or 
ask  for  reimbursement  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
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Ice  on   road   216   until   the   matter   of    the 
Forest  Service  road  known  as  the  Mulberry 
Road    was    taken    care    of.    and    that    then 
Greene  County  would  be  reimbursed.  At  the 
meeting   both    Mr.   Heffner   and   Mr.   Nelson 
agreed  that  road  216  was  In  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  Mulberry  Road  and  that  districts 
2  and  3  of  Greene  County  should  be  paid  and 
reimbursed  for  the  maintenance,  upkeep,  re- 
pair  and  construction  on  this  road  and  that 
they  intended  to  see  that  these  districts  were 
nald    and    reimbursed    for    these    services    as 
soon   as   the    matter   of    the   Mulberry   Road 
had  been  straightened  out.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice requested  that  the  county  engineers  of 
Greene    County    prepare    the    necessary    In- 
formation on  maintenance  of  this  road  and 
have  it  available  so  that  as  soon  as  the  Mul- 
berry Road  payments  for  Perry  and  Wayne 
CounUes    had    been    disposed    of    the    pay- 
menU  to  districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County 
on  road   216   could   be   put   in   line   for  pay- 
ment   and    consideration    the    same    as   the 
Mulberry  Road.  This  was  entirely  agreeable 
to   the   supervisors   of   districts   2   and   3   of 
Greene  County.  MIse..  and  they  felt  that  all 
parties   were   acting  In   good   faith.   At   this 
meeting  It  was  brought  up  and  pointed  out 
that   the   U.S.   Forest   Service   was   receiving 
from  the  haulers  of  forestry  products  cer- 
tain funds  and  payments  designated  and  ear- 
marked for  maintenance  of  these  roads  and 
that  these  should  be  and  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  county  or  supervisor's  district  for 
the  purpose  of  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
these  roads,  and  for  reimbursement  for  past 
repairs,  upkeep,  and  maintenance.  All  esti- 
mates and   daU   requested   have   been  fur- 
nished by  the  county  to  the  Forest  Service. 
After  the  meeting  at  New  Augusta,  Miss.. 
Perry   County   received   cash   payment  from 
the  U  S   Forest  Service  In  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $64,000  on  the  Mulberry  Road,  and 
Wavne  County  received  a  cash  payment  from 
theU  S  Forest  Service  on  the  Mulberry  Road 
in  the  sum  of  about  $92,000.  At  the  meeting 
at  New  AugusU  the  Wayne  County  officials 
had  asked  for  only  $72,000,  but  the  Forest 
Service  payment  was  In  the  amount  of  $92,- 

000 

cjreene  County  points  out  that  Wayne 
County  Joins  Greene  County  to  the  north 
and  Perry  CJounty  Joins  Greene  County  to 
the  west  These  are  neighboring  and  adjoin- 
ing counties  and  neighboring  and  adjoining 
supervisor's  districts,  and  the  Mulberry 
Road  was  In  the  same  sltuaUon  and  status  as 
road  216  In  Greene  County,  and  the  same  as 
road  273  before  It  was  taken  over  by  Greene 
Ounty.  Title  to  all  of  these  roads  was  still 
In  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  maintenance 
by  the  various  counties  has  been  the  same 
conditions. 

The  Forest  Service  had  asked  the  super- 
visors of  districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County 
to  wait  until  the  Mulberry  Road  matter  had 
been  settled  and  then  the  Forest  Service 
would  settle  with  districts  2  and  3  on  road 
216.  After  the  Mulberry  matter  had  been 
settled.  Greene  County  supplied  all  engineer- 
ing data,  cost  data,  maintenance,  upkeep, 
repair,  and  construction  costs,  estimates,  and 
data,  and  the  Forest  Service,  after  consider- 
able delay  and  various  excuses,  refused  to 
make  payments  to  districts  2  and  3  of  Greene 
County.  Miss.,  which  the  county  feels  Is  an 
arbitrary  position  taken  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  Is  discriminatory  against  Greene 
County.  The  Forest  Service  has  not  treated 
Greene  County  fair,  equitably  or  Just,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  grants  made  to  the 
counties  and  districts  adjoining  districts  2 
and  3  of  Greene  County.  Miss. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  Greene  (^imty  that 
districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County  should 
be  reimbursed  for  their  expenditures  and  ex- 
penses for  the  upkeep,  rer>alr,  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  road  for  some  13  years. 

True,  road  216  has  been  designated  as  a 
part  of  Mississippi  State  Highway  No.  42. 
However,  the  designation  of  the  road  as  a 
State  highway  did  not  mean  that  the  high- 


way department  had  taken  over  the  road 
or  that  the  State  highway  department  had 
made  available  any  funds.  The  State  highway 
department  did  not  have  legal  or  equitable 
title  to  the  road,  as  the  same  was  vested 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
designation  of  the  road  as  a  State  highway 
had  no  effect  or  consequence,  but  was  for 
planning  purposes  only. 

Greene  County  has  never  accepted  road 
216  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  or  any  other 
agency  and  the  Forest  Service  had  never  at- 
tempted to  abandon  this  road  216  until  the 
so-called  "affidavit  of  abandorunent".  was 
filed  for  record  In  Greene  County.  Miss.,  on 
June  3.  1965.  This  was  after  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  negotiated  for  some  time  with  Greene 
County  on  this  road  and  had  offered  a  token 
settlement,  as  evidenced  by  the  agreement 
attached  hereto  as  an  exhibit.  In  fact.  Forest 
Service  Road  216  has  been  designated  as  a 
Forest  Service  highway,  which  Is  contrary  to 
any  Idea  or  claim  of  abandonment,  and  It  Is 
the  county's  understanding  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  authorized  to  apply  funds  to  the 
road  to  bring  It  up  to  present  acceptable 
standards  and,  in  fact,  the  Forest  Service  has 
negotiated  with  and  assured  the  Mississippi 
State  Highway  Department  that  it  has  the 
right-of-way  for  the  roads  and  will  furnish  to 
the  State  highway  department  whatever 
rights-of-way  are  required  when  this  road 
Is  made  Into  a  State  highway,  and  has 
pledged  funds  for  the  road.  It  is  the  conten- 
tion of  Greene  County  that  the  Forest  Sen'- 
Ice  never  abandoned  nor  Intended  to  aban- 
don the  road,  but  has  claimed  and  does  now 
claim  title  to  and  ownership  of  the  road 
right-of-way. 

At  the  meeting  In  New  Augusta,  Miss.,  In 
April  1964,  this  matter  was  thoroughly  and 
fully  discussed  and  all  parties  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  and  circumstances. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Heffner  and  Mr.  Nelson  re- 
quested figures  and  estimates  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep  of  the  road  and  also  for 
the  bringing  of  the  road  up  to  acceptable 
standards,  and  the  county  engineers  of 
Greene  County  compiled  and  furnished  to 
the  Forest  Service  these  figures.  Then,  the 
Forest  Service  arbitrarily  declined  to  make 
any  assistance  or  payments  whatever  and 
denied  the  claims  of  district  2  and  3. 

The  Forest  Service  has  contended  it  aban- 
doned this  road,  but  the  county  contends 
that  this  position  is  not  well  taken,  because 
the  road  has  been  and  now  Is  designated  as 
a  U.S.  forest  highway  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  entered  Into  agreements  with  the 
Mississippi  State  Highway  Department  re- 
garding the  building  of  this  road  and  has 
committed  or  agreed  to  commit  funds  to  as- 
sist In  Its  construction.  Further,  as  late  aa 
January  12.  1965.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, contacted  the  attorney  for  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  regarding  the 
appropriation  and  transfer  of  the  necessary 
easement  for  the  road  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi or  its  nominee.  The  county  contends 
that  this  again  proves  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  title  to  this  road  and  now  Is  claiming 
title:  otherwise.  It  could  not  convey  title 
thereto. 

The  Forest  Service  has  contended  that  It 
has  no  authority  to  reimburse  district  2  and 
3  of  Greene  CJounty  for  previous  expendi- 
tures made  by  them  on  the  road.  This  con- 
tention is  not  well  taken  because  such  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  on  the  Mulberry 
road  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Mulberry 
road  being  in  counties  and  districts  adjacent 
to  districts  2  and  3  of  Greene  County.  If  the 
Forest  Service  has  the  right  and  obligation 
to  pay  for  the  Mulberry  road  in  adjoining 
counties  and  districts,  then  It  also  has  the 
right  and  obligation  to  pay  Greene  County 
for  the  same  maintenance  work.  Further,  in 
June  1965,  the  Forest  Service  proposed  an 
agreement  with  Greene  County  for  the  re- 
pair of  certain  bridges,  In  total  amount  of 


$13,000.  on  Forest  Service  Road  216.  but 
Greene  was  unable  to  accept  this  agreement, 
aa  the  payments  provided  thereunder  were 
not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  county  and 
the  agreement  contained  the  provision  that 
it  was  in  termination  of  all  claims.  A  copy 
of  the  proposed  agreement  Is  attached  here- 
to as  an  exhibit. 

The  supervisors  of  districts  2  and  3  of 
Greene  County  requested  the  county  engi- 
neers to  prepare  figures  on  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  reimburse  the  districts  for  mainte- 
nance of  road  No.  216  for  the  past  12i,2 
years.  The  engineers  were  instructed  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  matter  and  make  a 
report  as  to  the  minimum  amount  required 
for  this  maintenance.  The  signed  statement 
and  report  of  the  engineers  Is  attached  here- 
to as  an  exhibit,  in  total  amount  of  $46,455. 

The  matter  of  the  granting  of  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Perry 
and  Wayne,  and  the  further  granting  of 
funds  with  which  to  do  additional  work  U 
conunon  public  knowledge  in  the  three  coun- 
ties and  throughout  the  forestry  district,  and 
the  officials  of  Greene  County  have  been  sub- 
jected to  undue  criticism  because  the  Forest 
Service  has  not  treated  Greene  County  the 
same  as  the  other  counties  were  treated. 
The  Forest  Service  will  give  no  reasons  for 
its  actions  and  will  not  grant  a  hearing  on 
the  request  of  the  board. 

SUMMARY 

Greene  County.  Miss.,  claims  reimburse- 
ment of  expenditures  made  by  such  county 
for  the  maintenance  from  July  1954  through 
December  1966.  of  11.4  miles  of  VS.  Forest 
Service  Road  216. 

The  county,  after  putting  together  the  title 
of  the  right-of-way  of  road  216.  by  Joining 
the  title  to  the  sections  it  owned  with  the 
title  to  sections  purchased  from  private  Indi- 
viduals, conveyed  the  entire  title  to  the 
United  States  by  deed  containing  the  follow- 
ing recitation: 

title  granted  "•  •  •  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  residents  of  Greene 
County.  Mississippi,  from  the  contruction.  re- 
pair and  maintenance  by  the  Grantee  (United 
States)  of  a  Public  Road  •  •  •  known  as 
•    •    •  Road  ^216." 

This  deed  of  right-of-way  was  signed, 
sealed,  delivered,  recorded,  and  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  and  it  formed  a  binding 
contract  between  the  two  parties  from  that 
moment,  obligating  the  United  States  for  the 
maintenance  costs. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  bill  the 
title  continuously  remained  in  the  United 
States,  no  legal  binding  action  having  been 
taken  by  the  parties  to  the  original  contract 
which  would  release  the  United  States  from 
Its  maintenance  obligations. 

The  deed  of  right-of-way  contained  the 
following  provision  on  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  road: 

The  herein  described  right  of  way  is 
granted  and  conveyed  upon  the  condition 
that  should  said  right  of  way  be  abandoned 
by  said  grantee  (United  States) ,  then  said 
right  of  way,  together  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  appurtenant  thereto,  shall  there- 
upon terminate  and  revert  to  grantors 
(Greene  County),  their  successors  or  assigns. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  re- 
port to  the  committee,  objects  to  the  bill 
on  three  grounds,  viz.: 

(1)  It  entered  into  no  agreement  with 
Greene  County  to  maintain  the  road; 

(2)  It  abandoned  the  road  thus  averting 
maintenance  to  the  county; 

(3)  The  road  became  part  of  the  State 
highway  system  In  1954,  thus  obligating  the 
State  to  cost  of  maintenance  and  relieving 
the  United  States  of  same. 

The  rebuttal  to  No.  1,  supra,  is  clear  cut 
and  in  favor  of  Greene  County.  Its  deed  to 
the  United  States  was  clearly  binding  and 
obligatory. 

As   to   the   defense   of   abandonment,  the 
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United   States   brings   forth   an   affidavit  of 
abandonment  dated  February  25.  1966,  and 
filed  for  recordaUon  on  June  10.  1966.  This 
document  purports  to  abandon  the  road  as 
of  July  1954.  some  12  years  earlier,  the  very 
period  covered  by  the  bill  for  maintenance. 
A  recitation   In  the  affidavit  of  abandonment 
states    the    United    States    "abandoned,    re- 
linquished, and   gave   up  all   rights  to  said 
right-of-way  In  July   1954,  and  advised  two 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Greene  County. 
Miss.,   of  such   abandonment  at  that  time. 
•    •    •."   The   committee   Is   of   the   opinion 
that  this  affidavit  Is  a  self-serving  exercise 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  Is  with- 
out legal  efficacy.  The  proper  way  to  abandon 
a  road  Is  to  petition  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  abandonment,  present  the  original  deed 
as   the  authority,   have   the  board   vot*   the 
abandonment,  and  record  a  legal  document 
to   pass   the   title.   This   should   be   done   at 
the  time  of  abandonment,  not  12  years  later. 
This  was  the  procedure  required  to  pass  the 
title   to   the   United   States   and    the   reverse 
procedure   Is   necessary   to   revert   the   title. 
The  statement   that  oral   notice  was  given 
two  members  of   the  board    12  years  earlier 
would  be  ridiculed  out  of  any  court  as  evi- 
dence. The  sUtement  Is  without  proof,  self- 
serving,  and  hearsay.  Title  to  land  can  only 
be  passed  by  written  document,  not  by  hear- 
say and  undocumented  evidence.  The  com- 
mittee rejects  the  affidavit  of  abandonment. 
As  to  the  acceptance  of  the  road  Into  the 
State  highway  system   the  committee  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  did  not  shift  the  bxirden 
of  maintenance  from   the  United  States  to 
the  county.  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  Is  clear 
from  the  study  of  this  record.  It  Is  that  the 
benefits  and  obligations  relating  to  the  road 
In  controversy  follow  the  title    The  county 
gathered  together  the  overall  title  from  vari- 
ous  sources   and   deeded    the   whole   to   the 
United   States.   The   United   States   took   no 
subtantlated  action  to  abandon  until  12  years 
after  It  had  claimed  to  do  so  In  Its  affidavit 
of  abandonment.  The  United  States  retained 
the    title    and    the    consequent    burtien    of 
maintenance    concomitant    with    owuershlp 
under  Its  deed. 

The  designation  of  the  road  as  a  State 
highway  did  not  mean  that  the  State  high- 
way department  had  taken  over  the  road  or 
that  It  had  made  available  any  funds.  The 
State  highway  department  did  not  have  legal 
or  equitable  title  to  the  road,  as  the  same 
was  vested  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
designation  of  the  road  as  a  State  highway 
had  no  effect  or  consequence,  but  was  for 
planning  purposes  only. 

Damages  or  cumulative  cost  of  mainte- 
nance are  not  In  Issue. 

The  county  has  filed  with  the  committee 
(a  part  of  this  report)  Its  costs  as  computed 
by  its  assistant  county  engineer  In  hla  official 
and  expert  portfolio.  The  United  States  has 
not  challenged  these  costs  nor  presented  any 
of  its  own.  For  lack  of  pleading.  It  would 
seem  the  Government  has  waived  any  chal- 
lenge. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
believes  the  bill  is  meritorious  and  recom- 
mends favorable  enactment. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  substantiating  documents  from  the 
county  and  the  agency  report. 
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LEASE   OF   AIRSPACE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1245)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  airspace  above  and  below  freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  wjth  an 
amendment  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert:  i 

S 
I 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Freeway  Airspace  Utilization 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

"Airspace"  means  so  much  of  the  space 
above,  on,  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  as  is  not  needed  for  freeway  purposes. 

"Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  pur- 
suant to  part  III  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

"District"  means  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Freeway"  means  any  limited  access  di- 
vided highway  within  the  District. 

"Right-of-way"  means  land,  property  or 
Interest  therein  acquired  for  or  devoted  to  a 
freeway,  including  connecting  ramps. 

"United  States"  means  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  Including,  without  limita- 
tion, any  agency  established  or  authorized  to 
be  established  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  Inter- 
state compact  to  which  consent  of  Congress 
Is  given. 

"Council"  means  the  Council  established 
pursuant  to  part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  make  or  permit  such  use  of  air- 
space In  the  District  for  any  municipal  pur- 
pose. Including,  without  limitation,  housing 
for  low-Income  families,  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic works,  park,  recreational,  and  vehicle 
parking,  as  will  not  be  detrimental  to  or  Im- 
pair the  efficient  use,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  any  freeway; 

(b)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  air- 
space and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  or 
qualifying  any  permittee  or  lessee  to  receive, 
grants  or  other  financial  assistance  under 
available  Federal  programs  In  connection 
with  the  construction,  use,  or  operation  of 
buildings,  structures  and  other  things  there- 
in; 

(c)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
United  States  for  the  granting  to  the  United 
States  of  easements  to  use  airspace  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  therein  Federal  pub- 
lic buildings  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  Such  easements  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  amended 
(40  use.  255).  be  deemed  sufficient  and 
valid  title  In  the  United  States  In  the  areas 
In  which  are  to  be  constructed  public  build- 
ings or  other  facilities:  and 

(d)  to  enter  Into  leases  of.  or  grant,  rev- 
ocable  permits  for.  the  use  of  airspace  In 
the  District,  Including  rights  of  or  for  sup- 
port, access,  utilities,  light  and  air  to  an 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the  use  of  a 
freeway  bv  the  general  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  travel,  and.  In  connection  with  any 
such  lease  or  permit,  to  Impose  such  terms 
and  conditions  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  deposit  of  bond  or  other  security,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  rents  or 
fees  as  the  Commissioner  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
but  the  Commissioner  may.  In  connection 
with  the  entry  Into  a  le.ise,  or  the  granting 
of  a  permit,  for  the  use  of  such  airspace, 
provide  as  conditions  of  any  such  lease  or 
permit  (1)  that  such  airspace  shall  not  be 
used  by  the  lessee  or  permittee  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  deprive  of  Its  easements  of  light, 
air,  and  access  any  real  property  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  such  lessee  or  permittee,  and 
(2)  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease  or 
permit  and  of  any  renewal  thereof,  any  build- 
ing or  other  structure  which  may  have  been 
constructed  In  such  airspace  shall,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner,  be  removed 
therefrom  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee 
or  permittee  or  his  successor  In  Interest,  and 
the  airspace  shall  be  restored  to  the  condition 
which  obtained  prior  to  the  construction  of 
such  building  or  other  structure,  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)   The    authority    contained    In 


section  3  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  furtherance  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  National  Capital  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952  (40  U.S.C.  71)  and  in  the  following  order 
of  priority ; 

( 1 )  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  is  required  for  a  munic- 
ipal purp>ose.  as  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3,  and  if  he  determines  the  space 
Is  so  required,  he  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
use  of  It. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  ascertain, 
through  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  established 
by  the  Act  approved  June  12,  1934  (48  SUt. 
930).  whether  such  space  Is  required  for  the 
construction  therein  of  dwellings  for  low- 
income  families  at  rents  In  accordance  with 
their  incomes,  and  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  such  space  Is  so  required  he  Is  author- 
ized, with  or  without  charge,  to  make  It 
available  for  such  construction  by  granting 
an  easement  to  use  such  space,  and  such 
easement  shall  constitute  sufficient  and  valid 
title  in  the  Authority  or  in  the  United  States. 
or  In  any  private  developer  under  contract 
to  convey  the  completed  property  to  the 
Authority,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  construct 
therein  buildings  or  other  facilities.  The  use 
of  such  space  by  the  Authority  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  agreement  as  the  Authority  has 
entered  Into  with  the  District  respecting  the 
making  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  ascertain 
through  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, whether  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority) 
requires  such  space  for  the  construction 
therein  of  a  building,  other  structure,  or  fa- 
cility, and  If  such  space  Is  so  required,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  It  avail- 
able without  charge  to  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  basis  of  such  charge  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  should  be  leased  to  a 
public  or  private  developer  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  Individ- 
uals and  families,  and  If  the  Commissioner  so 
determines,  he  may  Include  in  such  lease, 
or  make  such  permit  subject  to,  an  agreement 
whereby  a  preference  In  admission  to  the 
housing  will  be  given  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  individuals  and  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  activities  or  as  a  result  of 
other  governmental  action. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  the  space  should  be  leased  to  a 
nonprofit  organization,  such  as  a  hospital, 
welfare  agency,  or  the  like,  for  the  constrxic- 
tlon  therein  of  a  building,  other  structure, 
or  facility  to  be  used  In  connection  with  the 
activities  of  such  organization. 

(6)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  business  purposes,  Including,  with- 
out limitation,  housing  for  Individuals  and 
families. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  lease  of  such 
space  either  for  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income families  and  families  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of 
governmental  action,  or  for  use  by  nonprofit 
organizations  or  for  business  purpoeea,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  lease  the  spwce 
either  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  or  on 
a  negotiated  basis  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  of  the  general  public. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  air- 
space, and  buildings,  structures,  and  Im- 
provements constructed  or  erected  within 
such  airspace,  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  permit, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  real  property  and  be 
liable  to  assessment  and  taxation  as  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  period  of 
such  lease  or  permit.  For  the  purposes  of  real 
property  assessment  and  taxation,  the  value 
of  such  airspace,  other  than  any  building, 
structure,   or    Improvement   constructed   or 
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erected  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
value  of  the  underlying  land  as  If  the  same 
vere  not  occupied  and  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. No  such  tax  shall  be  assessed  with  re- 
spect to  any  airspace  and  buildings,  struc- 
tures,   and    Improvements    therein    (1)    for 
which  the  United  States  has  been  granted  an 
easement    (but    nothing    herein    contained 
shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  such  agree- 
ment as  the  United  SUtes  may  have  entered 
Into,  or  may  enter  into,  with  the  District  with 
respect  to  making  payments  In  lieu  of  real 
property   taxes)    or   used   for   the   purposes 
specified  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act;   or   (2)   occupied  and 
used   by   one   or   more   organizations   exclu- 
sively for  a  purpose  or  for  purposes  which, 
under  section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  24, 
1942  (56  Stat.  1089).  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-801a).  would  entitle  real  property  so 
occupied  and  used  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion.  Except  as  otherwise  provided   in   this 
section,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  pro- 
visions of   law   applicable   to  special   assess- 
ments for  public  Improvements,  and  the  pro- 
visions of   law  applicable   to  sanitary  sewer 
service  charges  and  to  water  service  charges, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  airspace 
and  buildings,  structures  and  improvements 
therein  used  pursuant  to  a  lease  entered  Into 
With,  or  permit  granted  to,  a  lessee  or  per- 
mittee under  the  authority  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  leasehold  or  per- 
mit  interest   In   any   airspmce   so   leased    or 
granted.  Including  any  building,  structure  or 
improvement  constructed  or  erected  therein, 
shall.  In  cases  of  nonpayment  of  real  prop- 
erty   taxes,    nonpajrment   of    special    assess- 
ments for  public  Improvements,  and  nonpay- 
ment of  sanitary  sewer  service  or  water  serv- 
ce  charges,  be  subject  to  private,  outright 
sale  by  the  District,  without  any  right  In  the 
lessee  or  permittee  to  redeem  the  leasehold 
r  permit  Interest  so  sold  :  Provided.  That  the 
proceeds  from  such  sale  In  excess  of  such  de- 
linquent taxes,  assessments,  or  charges,  or  a 
combination  thereof.  Including  any  Interest, 
penalties  and  costs  relating  thereto,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  District  to  the  lessee  or  permittee. 
or   to  such   person   as   he  may.   In  writing, 
designate. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Prior  to  the  entry  by  the  Com- 
missioner Into  any  agreement  or  lease,  or 
his  granting  of  any  permit  for  the  use  of 
ilrspace.  the  following  actions,  except  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings by  the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
government,  shall  be  taken: 

(1)  The  Zoning  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  public  hearing  and 
ifter  securing  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, shall  have  determined  the  use  to  be 
permitted  In  such  airspace  and  shall  have 
promulgated  regulations,  pertaining  thereto, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  limitations  and 
requirements  respecting  the  height  of  any 
.■structure  to  be  erected  In  such  space,  off- 
street  parking  and  floor  area  ratio,  which 
limitations  and  requirements  need  not  be 
the  same  as  those  provided  for  properties 
not  vrtthln  airspace.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  regulation  of  the  location, 
height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other 
structures  and  of  the  uses  of  land  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  20.  1938  (52  Stat.  800; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  5-422),  shall  be  applicable 
to  regulations  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  to  violations  of  such  regulations. 

(2)  The  lessee  or  permittee  shall  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Zoning 
Commission  for  their  review  and  approval, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  a  scale  model 
for  any  structure  to  be  erected  In  such  air- 
space, and  a  description  of  the  texture,  ma- 
terial, and  method  of  construction  of  exterior 
walls. 

(3)  The   Commissioner  shall  have  deter- 


mined that  all  necessary  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  Insure  adequate  protection  from 
air  pollution,  dirt,  noise,  light,  and  glare 
emitted  by  vehicles  using  the  freeway.  In 
making  such  a  determination,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  assume  a  volume  of  freeway 
traffic  equal  to  capacity. 

(b)(1)  (Ai  In  any  case  Involving  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  public  buildings  within 
any  airspace  made  available  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  provisions 
of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1938  (52 
Stat.  802),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  6- 
428).  shall  be  applicable  to  such  construc- 
tion. 

(B)  In  any  case  Involving  the  construction 
of  any  public  building  by  any  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
in any  airspace  made  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  June 
20,  1938  (52  Stat.  802).  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  5-428).  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
construction  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  prortded  under  subsection 
5(c)  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  71d(c) ) 

(21  Plans  for  construction  In  airspace  by 
the  Federal  or  District  Governments  shall  be 
subject  to  consultation,  advice,  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  sec  71  et  seq.). 

( 3 )  Plans  for  construction  In  airspace  shall 
be  subject  to  review  and  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  extent 
required  by.  and  In  accordance  with,  the  Act 
approved  May  16,  1930  (46  Stat.  366).  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  5-410  and  411). 
the  Act  approved  September  22.  1950  (64 
Stat.  903;  DC.  Code,  title  5.  chapter  8),  and 
Executive  Orders  dated  October  25.  1910.  and 
November  28,  1913. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  shall  find 
that  there  Is  any  significant  change  In,  or 
substantial  modifications  of.  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  structure  after  such  plans  have 
been  approved  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  section  and  of  section  3,  or  if,  after  the 
construction  of  the  structure,  he  finds  there 
Is  any  significant  change  in,  or  substantial 
modification  of,  the  structure  or  the  use 
made  of  It,  each  such  change  or  modification 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  agencies 
specified  In  this  section,  as  their  Interests 
may  appear.  In  like  manner  as  Is  set  forth 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  The  cost  of  remoWng  or  relocating 
publicly  owned  and  privately  owned  facili- 
ties In  a  street,  highway,  or  alley.  Including, 
without  limitation,  water  lines  and  sewers, 
to  the  extent  that  any  such  removal  or  re- 
location Is  required  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  building  in  airspace  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  other  than  a  build- 
ing constructed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  not  be  borne  by  the  District,  but 
the  cost  of  any  such  removal  or  relocation 
shall  be  defrayed  by  another  or  by  others 
than  the  District  In  accordance  with  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  be  approved  by  him  in  writ- 
ing. The  removal  or  relocation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  sewers  and  water  mains,  and  the  re- 
moval or  relocation  of  any  other  facilities 
in  such  space,  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  schedules  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  provided  In  section  6, 
laws  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  in  ef- 
fect in  the  District  and  applicable  to  the 
construction,  use,  and  occupancy  of  build- 
ings and  premises,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  building,  electrical,  plumbing,  housing, 
health,  and  Are  regulations,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  buildings,  structures,  and  improve- 
ments erected  in  airspace  under  lease  or 
agreement  entered  Into  or  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Council  Is  authorized,  after 


public  hearing,  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulations  adopted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  provide  for  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ninety 
days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  any  violation  of  such  regulations.  Pr^s^ 
cutlons  for  violations  of  regulations  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
In  the  name  of  the  District  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(c)  Whenever  there  exists  any  violation  or 
failure  to  comply  with  regulations  adopted 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  or  regula- 
tions ^>ecifled  in  section  8  of  this  Act,  after 
notice  of  such  violation  or  failure  has  been 
given  by  the  Commissioner,  each  and  every 
day  such  violation  exists,  or  each  and  every 
day  beyond  a  time  limit  set  for  compliance 
during  which  there  Is  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  any  of  the  said  regulations  or  with 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained therein,  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense,  and  the  penalty  specified  for  the 
violation  of  such  regulation  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  each  such  separate  offense. 

Sec  10.  All  collections,  including  rents  and 
fees,  received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  In  a  trust  fund  which  is  hereby 
authorized  and  from  which  may  be  paid,  In 
the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  by  law  for 
other  expenditures  of  the  District,  such  ex- 
penditures as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including,  without  lim- 
itation, necessary  expenses  connected  with 
the  op>eratlon,  maintenance,  and  disposition 
of  property  coming  Into  the  possession  of 
the  District  by  reason  of  default  under  leases 
entered  Into  or  permits  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  taxes  (Including 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes),  special  assess- 
ments, and  sanitary  sewer  and  water  service 
charges  shall  be  deposited  directly  to  the  re- 
spective funds  to  which  such  revenues  are 
normally  deposited.  The  unobligated  balance 
In  such  trust  fund  as  of  June  30  of  any  year 
which  exceeds  $100,000  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasiu-y  to  the  credit  of  such  special 
funds  or  the  general  fund  of  the  District  In 
such  proportions  as  the  Commissioner  shall, 
In  his  discretion  determine. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  title  23, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  use 
of  public  space  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Dis- 
trict of  its  eligibility  for  financial  assistance 
under  any  federally  assisted  program,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  District  may, 
in  the  case  of  a  privately  owned  building, 
receive  rental  for  the  use  of  such  public 
space. 

Sec  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  Is  held  invalid,  such 
mvalldlty  shall  not  affect  other  provisions 
either  of  this  Act  or  of  the  said  regulations 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  Invalid 
provision,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  said  regulations  are 
separable. 

Sec  13.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
921  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1245  Is  to  allow  fuller 
utilization   of   space  over   and   under   free- 
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ways  by  making  available  for  public  or  pri- 
vate purposes  such  airspace  as  Is  not  rec^lred 
for  travel. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  •Com- 
merce held  hearings  on  S.  1246  on  July  25 
and  27,  1967. 

NEED    FOR   THE    LEGISLATION         f 

In  recent  years,  the  potentialities  "of  a 
fuller  utilization  of  airspace  over  an(i  un- 
der freeways  have  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant to  the  orderly  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  urban  areas.  If  properly  con- 
trolled, the  multipurpose  use  of  air  rights 
can  lead  to  a  more  efficient  and  esthetic  utili- 
zation of  urban  space.  Many  cities  have  al- 
ready successfully  utilized  air  rights  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  public  purposes. 

The  committee  believes  that  S.  1245  would 
effectively  permit  the  use  of  airspace  over 
and  under  freeways  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  es- 
pecially acute  in  the  District  since  ipany 
of  the  city's  problems  arise  from  the  limited 
availability  of  space  for  both  public-  and 
private  uses.  The  future  development  cj  the 
city  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  appropriate 
use  of  air  rights.  The  committee  notesthat 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  proposed  by  the  National  Caipltal 
Planning  Commission  In  February  1967  en- 
visions the  use  of  airspace  In  several  itreas 
throughout  the  District.  The  new  tabor 
Department  Building  to  be  constructed  over 
the  center  leg  freeway  In  the  central  business 
district  Is  a  good  example  of  multipurpose 
use  of  highway  rights-of-way.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Director  of  Highways  Indicated 
to  the  committee  that  specific  plans  for  use 
of  space  surrounding  proposed  freeways 
have  been  formulated  and  that  such  plana 
would  be  Implemented  when  freeway  con- 
struction takes  place. 

The  use  of  airspace  over  freeways  fof  re- 
location of  residents  displaced  from  their 
homes  by  construction  of  freeways,  by  urban 
renewal  projects,  and  by  other  public  Im- 
provement programs.  Is  a  particularly  Im- 
portant benefit  which  can  arise  from  this 
legislation.  The  adverse  economic  and  social 
effects  of  displacement  would  be  mlnlralzed 
by  expanding  the  possible  areas  for  reloca- 
tion to  Include  structures  erected  wtthln 
freeway  rights-of-way.  Moreover,  air  r^hts 
construction  will  serve  the  additional  pur- 
poses of  reuniting  sections  of  the  city  that 
would  otherwise  be  separated  by  the  wide 
ribbon  of  freeway  right-of-way  and  of  pro- 
viding usable  open  space  for  recreation  In 
those  areas.  ^ 

S.  1245  encourages  the  concept  of'  new 
expressways  as  "linear  renewal"  proJect»^that 
will  replace  the  single-use  auto-orlented 
concept  of  the  past.  The  Idea  of  a  broad 
corridor  of  renewal  with  the  expressway  as 
the  spine  and  with  rehabilitation,  coaser- 
vatlon.  and  new  construction  strung  Bpon 
this  spine  recognizes  a  function  that  Is 
broader  than  the  primary  purpose  of  moving 
traffic.  Those  whose  lives  are  disrupted  by  the 
freeways  present  an  obvious  need  fot  re- 
lated development.  Including  housing,  of- 
fices, commercial  uses,  and  public  faclHtles 
such  as  educational  parks  or  school,  plizas, 
community  centers,  or  parking  garages. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  committee, 
particularly  with  reference  to  current  plan- 
ning efforts  underway  In  Baltimore,  Indicates 
that  this  type  of  linear  renewal  will  require 
replacing  the  previous  reliance  only  on  high- 
way and  traffic  engineering  with  an  urban 
design  team.  Including  engineers,  architects, 
and  landscape  architects,  economist*,  so- 
ciologists, acoustical,  and  Illuminating  spe- 
cialists, among  others.  In  this  way.  the  pub- 
lic skeleton  that  Is  the  freeway  can  become 
the  basis  for  the  design  of  a  new  urban 
environment  With  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  committee  expects  that  this 
kind  of  planning  will  now  go  forward  as  an 
Integral  part  of  any  propoeed  freeway  con- 


struction, and  that  plans  which  are  put  for- 
ward when  the  freeway  Is  propoeed,  to  obtain 
support  for  such  proposals,  will  In  fact  bo 
fully  Implemented  when  the  freeway  Is 
constructed. 

Clitics  of  airspace  construction  say  that 
existing  use  of  freeway  airspace  for  housing 
and  other  purposes  has  been  unhealthy,  un- 
pleasant, and  exorbitantly  expensive.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  problems  do  exist 
and  believes  strongly  that  measures  must 
be  Implemented  to  solve  them.  In  this  regard, 
the  committee  Is  encouraged  by  the  testi- 
mony of  expert  witnesses  that  the  problems 
can  be  overcome  by  thoughtful  and  far- 
sighted  planning.  The  problems  of  noise  and 
air  pollution.  It  was  testified,  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  proper  shielding  and  ventilation. 
Another  solution  that  has  been  applied  In 
Tokyo,  as  an  example.  Is  to  utilize  rooftop 
highway  construction,  by  putting  the  ex- 
pressway on  tops  of  the  structures.  As  to 
economics,  the  cost  of  constructing  In  free- 
way rights-of-way  may  be  compensated  for 
by  the  alternative  use  of  the  space  and  by 
the  public  benefits  derived  from  such  use. 
Moreover,  the  committee  was  Informed  that 
favorable  consideration  was  being  given  by 
Federal  and  local  authorities  to  a  Joint  ap- 
proach whereby  the  cost  of  construction  of 
freeways,  now  shared  by  the  Federal  and 
local  governments,  could  also  include  the 
cost  of  such  matters  as  constructing  under- 
pinnings and  slabs  necessary  for  airspace 
construction.  The  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator testified  that  his  agency,  through 
Its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Is  willing  and 
stands  ready  to  work  with  the  cities  and 
States  to  implement  a  new  concept  for  Joint 
cooperative  development  of  urban  freeways, 
which  would  promote  the  development  of 
highway  corridors  with  multiple  and  com- 
plementary uses. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THE    BILL 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  use  or  permit  the  use  of  air- 
space for  any  municipal  purpose,  Including 
low-Income  housing,  public  welfare,  public 
works,  park,  recreational,  and  vehicle  park- 
ing to  the  extent  such  use  does  not  Impair 
the  efficient  use  of  the  freeway.  The  munici- 
pal purposes  will  not  be  limited  to  those 
listed;  this  airspace  may  be  used,  where 
feasible,  for  other  municipal  uses.  Including 
schools,  educational  parks,  or  even  combi- 
nations of  uses. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  District  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  with  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  airspace  and  to 
receive  or  qualify  lessees  or  permittees  to 
receive  grants  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance; and  subsection  (c)  authorizes  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  to  grant  to 
the  Federal  Government  easements  for  the 
use  of  airspace  for  Federal  public  buildings. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  enter  Into  leases  or  revocable  per- 
mits for  the  use  of  airspace  In  the  District. 
Leases  or  permits  may  require  that  ease- 
ments of  light,  air.  and  access  for  other 
property  be  protected  and  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  or  permit,  the  airspace 
will   be   restored   to   Its   former  condition. 

Section  4  provides  that  freeway  airspace 
shall  be  used  In  furtherance  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  and 
in  the  following  order  of  priority:  Municipal 
purposes;  low-Income  housing  constructed 
for  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority: 
other  Federal  construction;  lease  to  devel- 
opers, for  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing, with  preference  to  those  displaced  by 
urban  renewal;  uses  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions;  and  business  purp>ose8. 

The  erection  of  buildings,  structures,  and 
improvements  within  airspace  for  an  Income- 
producing  purpose  should  return  to  the  tax 
rolls  Improvements  on  property  similar  or 
superior  to  those  removed  during  the  con- 
struction Of  freeways.  Section  6  thus  pro- 


vides that  facilities  erected  for  persons  or 
organizations  other  than  the  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict Governments  or  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions shall  be  treated  like  real  property  for 
taxation  and  other  charges.  The  leasehold 
Interest  In  airspace,  together  with  buildings 
erected  In  such  space,  shall  In  cases  ol  fail- 
ure to  pay  taxes  or  other  charges,  be  subject 
to  outright  private  sale,  without  a  right  of 
redemption.  This  provision  will  enable  the 
District  to  dispose  of  the  leasehold  or  per- 
mit Interest  under  the  circumstances  that 
will  beat  promote  the  interests  of  the  general 
public. 

Section  6  sets  forth  the  procedures  that 
must  be  followed  before  a  lease  Is  granted 
or  permit  Issued.  The  Zoning  Commission, 
after  a  public  hearing  and  after  receiving 
the  reconimendatlons  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  determines  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  airspace.  Plans  for 
construction  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Zoning  Commission,  and 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  the  extent  required  by  law 
for  other  construction. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  provides  that  precau- 
tions will  be  taken  to  Insure  adequate  pro- 
tection from  air  pollution,  dirt,  noise,  light, 
and  glare  from  vehicles  using   the  freeway. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  generally  pro- 
vides for  review  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts,  to  the  extent  required  by  ap- 
plicable law,  of  plans  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
or  District  Governments.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Committee  that  airspace  construction 
by  the  governments  be  subject  to  the  same 
review  procedure  as  any  other  construction 
by  the  Government  In  that  part  of  the 
District. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  whenever  the 
Commissioner  finds  there  Is  a  significant 
change  or  substantial  modification  In  plans, 
structures,  or  use  of  nonpublic  structures 
erected  pursuant  to  the  act.  such  changes 
or  modifications  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
approvals  as  were  the  original  plans. 

Section  7  specifies  that  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing or  relocating  publicly  owned  or  privately 
owned  facilities  In  a  street,  highway,  or  alley 
as  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  a 
building  in  space  leased  under  the  act  will 
not  be  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  plans  and  schedules  for  this  activi- 
ty will  be  approved  by  the  Government. 

Section  8  provides  that,  except  as  provided 
In  section  6.  construction,  use,  and  occu- 
pancy of  airspace  structures  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  building,  electrical,  plumbing,  hous- 
ing, health,  and  fire  regulations. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  promulgate  regulations 
and  establishes  penalties  for  violations. 

Section  10  establishes  a  trust  fund  Into 
which  shall  be  deposited  rents  and  fees  re- 
ceived for  the  use  of  airspace,  other  than 
taxes,  special  assessments,  and  sewer  and 
water  charges.  The  trust  fund  will  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  purprases  of  the  act. 
Amounts  exceeding  $100,000  shall  be  credited 
to  such  spieclal  funds  or  the  general  fund 
in  such  proportions  as  the  District  govern- 
ment shall  determine. 

Section  II  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or  super- 
sede title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  highway  program.  Sec- 
tion 12  Is  a  saving  provision  and  section  13 
authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  believes  strongly  that  the 
use  of  airspace  over  and  under  freeway 
rights-of-way  would  benefit  the  District  of 
Columbia  through  expanded  development 
space  for  public  uses,  added  Incentive  for 
Investment  in  renewal  and  rehabilitation  of 
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decaying  sections  of  the  District,  Improved 
design  and  construction  of  freeways,  and 
more  flexible  design  possibilities  in  urban 
renewal  and  other  development  areas.  For 
these  reasons,  the  conamittee  concludes  that 
the  controlled  and  regulated  use  of  freeway 
airspace  would  significantly  benefit  the  Dis- 
trict, and  recommends  prompt  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease  airspace 
above  and  below  freeway  rights-of-way 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


USE   OF   PUBLIC   SPACE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ^S.  1246)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use 
or  permit  the  use  of,  public  space  in,  on. 
over,  and  under  the  streets  and  alleys  un- 
der their  jurisdiction,  other  than  free- 
ways, and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Public  Space  Utilization  Act". 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  on  occasion 
there  Is  need  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  public  space  In,  on,  over,  and  under 
the  streets  and  alleys  to  be  used  In  a  manner 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  use  such  streets  or  alleys  for 
purposes  of  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
.structlng  In  such  space  buildings  or  portions 
vl  buildings  having  for  their  purpose,  either 
wholly  or  In  principal  part,  the  providing  of 
essential  public  facilities,  or  to  be  utilized 
for  governmental  or  business  purposes.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  the  use  of  such 
space,  properly  controlled  and  supervised  by 
appropriate  governmental  agencies,  will  bene- 
fit the  District  and  will  provide  an  Incentive 
for  additional  Investment,  particularly  In  the 
central  business  district.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  Intends  by  this  Act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  lease  space  in.  on,  over,  and  under 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  District  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways,  or  to 
use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  space,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  therein  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  having  for  their  pur- 
pose, either  wholly  or  In  principal  part,  the 
provision  of  essential  public  facilities,  or  to 
be  used  for  governmental  or  business  pur- 
poses, except  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  being  applicable  to  the 
use  of  public  space  (1)  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  the  first  paragraph 
under  the  caption  "District  of  Columbia"  of 
the  Act  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat. 
868).  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  5-204), 
(2)  by  a  public  utility  company  for  the  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  any  of  Its 
equipment  or  facilities,  under  permit  Issued 
by  the  District,  (3)  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
approved  December  20,  1944  (58  Stat.  819), 
aa  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  I-244(d)  ) .  or  (4) 
under  the  authority  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
approved  September  1.  1016  (39  Stat.  716). 
as  amended   (DC.  Code,  sec    7-901) 

Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

"Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  pur- 
suant to  part  ni  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

"District"  means  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"lYeeway"  means  any  limited  access  di- 
vided highway  within  the  District. 


"Public  space"  means  so  much  of  the  space 
above,  on,  or  below  a  street  or  alley  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  find  Is  not  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  travel  by  the  general  public. 

"United  States"  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, any  agency  established  or  authorized 
to  be  established  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
interstate  compact  to  which  consent  of  Con- 
gress is  given. 

■Council"  means  the  Council  established 
pursuant  to  part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

Sec.   4.  The   Conimlssloner   Is   hereby   au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  leases  for  the  use  of 
public  space  located  in,  on,  over,  or  under 
any  of  the  streets  or  alleys  In  the  District 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways, 
to  an  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the  use 
of  such  space  by  the  general  public  for  the 
purpose  of  travel.  A  lessee  of  public  space 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  a 
person  having  a  fee  simple  title  in  the  real 
property  abutting  such  public  space  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  or  alley  In  which  such 
public  space  Is  located.  Such  leases  shall  Im- 
pose such  terms  and  conditions,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  deposit  of  bond  or 
other  security,  and  payment  of  such  rents  or 
fees  as  the  Commissioner  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
which  rents  or  fees  may  Include  amounts  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  as  If  such  public  space 
were  owned   by  the  owner  of  the  abutting 
privately   owned    property.    Any   such   lease 
shall    provide   among   other   conditions    ( 1 ) 
that   such   space   shall   not   be   used   by   the 
lessee  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  of  its 
easements  of  light,  air,  and  access  any  real 
property   not  owned  or  controlled   by  such 
lessee;    (2)   that  such  space  shall  be  used  by 
the  lessee  for  the  construction  of  a  building, 
structure,   or  improvement  to  connect  with 
any  new  or  existing  buildings,  structures,  or 
Improvements,   or   portions   thereof,  located 
on  the  land  owned  by  such  lessees  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  or  alley;    (3)    that  there 
win   be   a  clearance  of  at  least  sixteen   feet 
between  the  recorded  grade  of  the  roadway 
of  any  such  street  or  alley  and  the  lowest 
portion  of  any  building  or  other  structure 
constructed  over  such  space,  not  Including 
the  columns.  If  any,  supporting  such  build- 
ing or  structure;  and  (4)  that  ujxjn  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  and  any  renewal  thereof, 
any  building  or  other  structure  which  may 
have  been  constructed  in  such  space  shall,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  or  If  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  be  removed 
therefrom  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee 
or  his  successor  In  Interest,  and  the  public 
space    shall    be    restored    to    the    condition 
which  obtained  prior  to  the  construction  of 
such  building  or  other  structure,  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner.  Each  such 
lease    shall    Include    provisions    particularly 
describing   the   real    property   abutting   the 
leased  public  space  and  providing  that  the 
lessee  covenants  for  himself,  his  heirs,  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns   (1)    that  all  the  rights, 
duties,    terms,    conditions,    agreements,    and 
covenants  set  forth  and  contained  In  such 
lease  shall  run  with  the  abutting  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  lessee,  and  shall  Inure  and 
apply  to  and  bind  the  lessee,  his  heirs,  legal 
representative,  successors,   and  assigns,  and 
(2)   that  each  of  the  subsequent  owners  of 
the  abutting  real  property  shall  assume  and 
be  bound  by  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  lease,  such  covenants  In  each  and 
every  particular  to  run  with  the  abutting 
real    property   and    to   be   construed   as   real 
covenants  running  with  the  land,  the  Intent 
thereof  being  to  make  the  lessee  and  all  per- 
sons succeeding  to  the  Interest  of  the  lessee 
In  the  abutting  real  property  equally  liable, 
as  principals,  to  all  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  lease.  Each  such  lease  shall  also 
Include  a  requirement  that  the  lessee  will,  at 
his  expense,  record  a  copy  of  the  lease  among 


the  land  records  In  the  Office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  property  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  the  Act  approved 
May  31,  1900  (31  Stat.  248;  DC.  Code.  sec. 
7-117),  to  aUow  the  same  use  to  be  made  of 
such  property  as,  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  is  to  be  made  of  the  public  space 
abutting  such  property  and  leased  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  use  of  such  property  may  be 
authorized  in  the  lease  applicable  to  the 
abutting  public  space,  and,  If  so  authorized, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
applicable  to  the  use  of  the  abutting  public 
space  leased  under  the  authorltyof  this  Act, 
Including,  without  limitation,  the  provisions 
of  section  9, 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
execute  a  lease  authorized  by  this  Act  until 
the  following  actions  have  been  taken : 

( 1 )  The  Zoning  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Coltimbla,  after  public  hearing  and  after 
securing  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
shall  have  determined  the  use  to  be  per- 
mitted In  such  space  and  shall  have  pro- 
mulgated regulations  pertaining  thereto,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  llmlUtlons  and 
requirements  respecting  the  height  of  any 
structure  to  be  erected  In  such  space,  off- 
street  parking  and  floor  area  ratio,  which 
limitations  and  requirements  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  those  applicable  to  the  abutting 
privately  owned  properties.  The  provisions  of 
section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  2Mntng  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  regulation  of  the  location,  height, 
bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures and  of  the  uses  of  land  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  20,  1938  (52  Stat.  800;  DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-422) ,  shall  be  applicable  to  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  and  to  viola- 
tions of  such  regulations. 

(2)  The  lessee  shall  have  submitted  to  the 
Cksmmlssloner  for  his  review  and  approval, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  a  scale  model 
for  any  structure  to  be  erected  In  such  space, 
and  a  description  of  the  texture,  material, 
and  method  of  construction  of  exterior  walls. 

(3)  The  lessee,  viith  respect  to  any  struc- 
txire  proposed  to  be  constructed  In  an  area 
subject  to  the  Shlpstead-Luce  Act  approved 
May  16,  1930  (46  Stat.  366),  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  5-410  and  411),  or  the  Old 
Georgetown  Act  approved  September  22. 
1950  (64  Stat.  903;  DC.  Code,  title  5.  chap- 
ter 8),  shall  have  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arte  for  Its  review  and  ap- 
proval, plans,  elevation,  sections  and  a  scale 
model  for  such  structure,  and  a  description 
of  the  texture,  material,  and  method  of  con- 
struction of  exterior  walls. 

(4)  Tlie  lessee,  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
ture proposed  to  be  constructed  In  public 
space  utilized  or  to  be  utilized  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  subway  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority shall  have  submitted  to  such  agency 
for  its  review  and  approval  the  plans,  ele- 
vations, sections,  and  a  scale  model  of  such 
structure. 

(5)  The  Commissioner,  with  respect  to 
any  use  proposed  by  a  lessee  for  public  space, 
the  underlying  Utle  to  which  Is  in  the  United 
States,  shall  have  consulted  the  General 
Services  Administration  concerning  such  pro- 
posed use 

(bi  No  permit  for  the  construcUon  of  a 
building  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  con- 
structed in  such  public  space  shall  be  is- 
sued bv  the  Commissioner  until  he  has  re- 
ceived, in  writing,  to  the  extent  req-^red  by 
this  Act.  the  approvals  of  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts  and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  respecung  the 
plans  for  the  proposed  structure:  P^oiided. 
That  If  either  of  the  said  agencies  fails  to 
report  to  the  Oommissionei  Its  approval  or 
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disapproval  of  the  plans  for  the  proposed 
structure  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  on 
which  such  plans  were  forwarded  to  It,  such 
falUu-e  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  by  such  agency. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  shall  And 
that  there  Is  any  significant  change  In,  or 
substantial  modification  of,  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  structure  after  such  plans  have  been 
approved  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  and  of  sections  4  and  5,  or  If.  after 
the  construction  of  the  structure,  he  finds 
there  Is  any  significant  change  In.  or  sub- 
stantial modification  of,  the  structure  or  the 
use  made  of  it,  each  such  change  or  modifi- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  being  approved  by 
the  agencies  specified  In  this  section,  as  their 
Interests  may  appear.  In  like  manner  as  Is 
set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  authority  contained  In  section  4 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  in 
furtherance  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  National  Capital  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  National  Capitol  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(40  U.S.C.  71). 

Sec.  7.  The  cost  of  removing  or  relocating 
publicly  owned  and  privately  owned  facilities 
In  a  street  or  alley,  Including,  without  limi- 
tation, waterllnes  and  sewers,  to  the  extent 
that  any  svich  removal  or  relocation  Is  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  construction 
of  a  building  In  public  space  leased  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  borne 
by  the  District,  but  the  cost  of  any  such  re- 
moval or  relocation  shall  be  defrayed  by  an- 
other or  by  others  than  the  District  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  and  be  ap- 
proved by  him  In  writing.  The  removal  or 
relocation  by  the  District  of  sewers  and  water 
lines,  and  the  removal  or  relocation  of  any 
other  facilities  in  such  space,  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  schedules  approved 
by  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  provided  In  section  6, 
laws  and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  In 
effect  In  the  District  and  applicable  to  the 
construction,  use,  and  occupancy  of  build- 
ings and  premises.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  building,  electrical,  plumbing,  hous- 
ing, health,  and  fire  regulations,  shall  be 
applicable  to  buildings,  structures,  and  Im- 
provements constructed  In  public  space  leased 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  public 
space  and  buildings,  structures,  and  Im- 
provements constructed  or  erected  within 
such  public  space  pursuant  to  a  lease  en- 
tered Into  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  real  property  and  be 
liable  to  assessment  and  taxation  as  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  period  of 
such  lease.  For  the  purposes  of  real  property 
assessment  and  taxation,  the  value  of  such 
public  space,  other  than  any  building,  struc- 
ture, or  Improvement  constructed  or  erected 
therein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  of 
the  underlying  land  as  If  the  same  were  not 
occupied  and  used  for  public  purposes.  No 
such  tax  shall  be  assessed  with  respect  to 
any  public  space  and  buildings,  structures, 
and  Improvements  therein  (1)  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  the  District  or  by  the  United 
States  under  an  easement  granted  by  the 
District  (but  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  abrogate  such  agreement  as 
the  United  States  may  have  entered  Into,  or 
may  enter  into,  with  the  District  with  re- 
spect to  making  payments  In  lieu  of  real 
property  taxes):  or  (2)  occupied  and  used 
by  one  or  more  organizations  exclusively  for 
a  purpose  or  for  piirposes  which,  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  December  24.  1942  (56 
Stat  1089),  aa  amended  (DC  Code,  sec.  47- 
801a).  would  entitle  real  property  so  occu- 
pied and  used  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
Except  as  otherwl.se  provided  In  this  section, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  special  aseessments  for 
public  Improvements  and  the  provisions  of 


law  applicable  to  sanitary  sewer  service 
charges  and  to  water  service  charges,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  public  space  and 
buildings,  structures,  and  Improvements 
therein  used  pursuant  to  a  lease  entered  into 
with  a  lessee  under  the  authority  of  section 
4  of  this  Act.  The  leasehold  Interest  In  any 
public  space  so  leased.  Including  any  build- 
ing, structure,  or  improvement  constructed 
or  erected  therein,  shall.  In  cases  of  nonpay- 
ment of  real  property  taxes,  nonpayment  of 
special  assessments  for  public  Improvements, 
and  nonpayment  of  sanitary  sewer  service  or 
water  service  charges,  be  subject  to  sale  by 
the  District  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  approved  February  28. 
1898  (30  Stat.  250).  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-1001,  et  seq.)  :  Provided.  That  the 
proceeds  from  such  sale  In  excess  of  such 
delinquent  taxes,  assessments,  or  charges,  or 
a  combination  thereof.  Including  any  In- 
terest, penalties,  and  costs  relating  thereto, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  District  to  the  lessee, 
or  to  such  person  as  he  may.  In  writing, 
designate. 

Sec.  10.  All  collections,  including  rents  and 
fees,  received  by  the  District  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  In  a  trust  fund  which  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  from  which  may  be 
paid.  In  the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  by 
law  for  other  expenditures  of  the  District, 
such  expenditures  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including,  with- 
out limitation,  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
position of  property  coming  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  District  by  reason  of  default 
under  leases  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  taxes  (Including  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes),  special  assessments, 
and  sanitary  sewer  and  water  service  charges 
shall  be  deposited  directly  to  the  respective 
funds  to  which  such  revenues  are  normally 
deposited.  The  unobligated  balance  In  such 
trust  fund  as  of  June  30  of  any  year  which 
exceeds  $100,000  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  such  special  funds 
or  the  general  fund  of  the  District  In  such 
proportions  as  the  Commissioner  shall.  In 
his  discretion,  determine. 

Sec.  11.  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  lease 
entered  Into  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
or  upon  the  expiration  of  any  renewal  of  any 
such  lease,  or  upon  the  termination  of  such 
lease  resulting  from  the  lessee's  violation  of 
Its  provisions  or  his  failure  to  comply  with 
Its  terms  and  conditions,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  require  observance  of  so 
much  of  the  provisions  of  such  lease  as  obli- 
gates the  lessee  or  his  successor  In  Interest  to 
remove  any  building  or  other  structure  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  such  lease, 
and  to  restore  the  space  formerly  occupied  by 
such  building  or  other  structure  to  Its  former 
condition,  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner, without  cost  to  the  District. 
Should  such  building  or  other  structure  not 
be  so  removed  by  the  lessee  or  his  successor 
in  Interest,  the  same  shall  be  removed  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  cost  of  such  removal 
and  the  restoration  to  Its  former  condition  of 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  such  building 
or  other  structure  shall  be  assessed  equally 
against  the  abutting  properties  as  a  tax.  to 
be  collected  In  like  manner  as  Is  provided  by 
section  6  of  the  Act  approved  March  1,  1899, 
as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  5-606). 

Sic.  12.  (a)  The  Council  Is  authorized,  after 
public  hearing,  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purpo-ses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulations  adopted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  may  provide  for  the 
Imposition  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tSOO  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  for  any 
violation  of  such  regulations.  Prosecutions 
for  violations  of  regulations  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
name  of  the  District  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(c)  Whenever  there  exists  any  violation  or 


failure  to  comply  with  regulations  adopted 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  regula- 
tions specified  In  section  8  of  this  Act,  after 
notice  of  such  violation  or  failure  has  been 
given  by  the  Commissioner,  each  and  every 
day  such  violation  exists,  or  each  and  every 
day  beyond  a  time  limit  set  for  compliance 
during  which  there  Is  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  any  of  the  said  regulations  or  with 
orders  issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained therein,  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense,  and  the  penalty  specified  for  the  vio- 
lation of  such  regulation  shall  be  applicable 
to  each  such  separate  offense. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  maintain  an  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enjoin  the  continuing  violation  of 
any  regulation  adopted  by  the  Council  or  by 
the  Zoning  Commission  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  of  any  of  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  further 
authorized — 

(a)  to  make  or  permit  such  use  of  public 
space  In  the  District  for  any  municipal  pur- 
pose, including,  without  limitation,  housing 
for  low-Income  families,  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic works,  park,  recreational,  and  vehicle 
parking  as  will  not  be  detrimental  to  or  Im- 
pair the  efficient  use.  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  public  space;   and 

(b)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  public 
space  and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  or 
qualifying  any  permittee  or  lessee  to  receive, 
grants  or  other  financial  assistance  under 
available  Federal  programs  In  connection 
vrtth  the  construction,  use,  or  operation  of 
buildings,  structures,  and  other  things  In 
such  space. 

Sec.  14.  The  United  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  governments,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  4  through  11 
of  this  Act.  each  are  authorized  to  construct 
one  or  more  buildings  located  partly  on  land 
owned  by  such  governments  and  partly  In 
public  space.  In.  on.  over,  and  under  street* 
or  alleys  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  government  proposing  to  con- 
struct any  such  building  shall  have  fee 
simple  title  to  so  much  of  the  property  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  or  alley  as  is  to  be 
occupied  by  those  portions  of  such  building 
not  located  within  the  area  between  the 
building  lines  of  such  street  or  alley. 

(2)  Such  public  space  shall  not  be  used  by 
the  government  proposing  to  construct  any 
such  building  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive 
of  its  easements  of  light,  air.  and  access  any 
real  property  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  government 

(3)  The  construction  of  any  such  building 
by  the  United  States  Government  across  a 
street  or  alley  the  title  to  which  Is  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  the  Conunis- 
sioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  whereby 
the  Ck)nmilBaloner,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator agree  to  Include  In  the  agree- 
ment, grant  to  the  United  States  an  ease- 
ment to  use  the  public  space  over  and  under 
such  street  or  alley  for  the  purp>ose  of  con- 
structing therein  a  portion  of  a  building,  the 
remaining  portions  of  which  are  to  be  lo- 
cated on  both  sides  of  such  street  or  alley 
They  granting  of  such  easement  to  the 
Umtcd  States  Government  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  for  the  purpose  of  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  be  deemed  to 
be  sufficient  and  valid  title  In  the  United 
States  to  such  portion  of  the  building  site  as 
Is  located  within  the  building  lines  of  such 
street  or  alley 

(4)  Prior  to  the  use  or  permitting  the  use 
of  public  space,  the  underlying  tlUe  of  which 
Is  In  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia  shall  consult  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

(5)  (a)  In  any  case  Involving  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  public  buildings  within  any 
public  space  made  available  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (52 
Stat.  802) ,  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
5-428),  shall  be  applicable  to  such  construc- 
tion. 

(b)  In  any  case  Involving  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  building  by  any  agency 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia within  any  public  space  made  available 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
June  20,  1938  (52  Stat.  802),  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  5-428),  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  construction  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  provided  under  sub- 
section 5(c)  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  71d(c)  ), 

(6l  The  construction  of  any  such  building 
by  the  United  State*  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  subject  to  the  review  or  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
review  or  approval  is  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  71  et  seq). 

(7)  The  construction  of  any  such  building 
by  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia shall  be  subject  to  the  review  or 
approval  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  Act  approved 
May  16,  1930  (46  Stat.  366),  as  amended 
DC.  Code,  sees.  5-410  and  411),  or  the  Act 
approved  September  22,  1950  (64  Stat.  903; 
D.C.  Code,  title  5,  chapter  8),  as  the  case 
may   be. 

Sec  15.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
nrued  as  modifying  or  suf)erseding  title  23, 
United  Stales  Code:  Provided.  That  the  use 
of  public  space  under  the  authority  of  this 
Ax;t  shall  not  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Dis- 
trict of  Its  eligibility  for  financial  assistance 
under  any  federally  assisted  program  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  District  may.  in  the 
case  of  a  privately  owned  btilldlng.  receive 
rental  for  the  use  of  such  public  space. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  Is  held  Invalid,  such  In- 
validity shall  not  affect  other  provisions  ei- 
ther of  this  Act  or  of  the  said  regulations 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  Invalid 
provision,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  said  regulations  are  sep- 
arable. 

Sec  17.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  except  from  the  report 
'No.  922),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE    or    THE    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  S.  1246  is  to  grant  authori- 
ty to  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
to  make  available  through  lease  agreements 
the  public  space  above  and  below  city  streets 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  buildings,  portions  of  build- 
ings, or  other  structures  or  Improvements, 
and  also  to  allow  the  use  of  such  space  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  by  the  United 
States  and  District  Oovernments. 

A  hearing  was  conducted  on  8.  1246  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Commerce 
on  July  25  and  27,  1967. 


NEED    POE    THE    U:CISIJkTION 

In  recent  years  the  potentialities  of  a  fuller 
utilization  of  space  over  and  under  city 
streets  have  become  increasingly  Important 
to  the  orderly  planning  and  development  of 
urban  areas.  If  properly  controlled,  the  mul- 
tipurpose use  of  air  rights  can  lead  to  a  more 
efficient  and  esthetic  utilization  of  urban 
space.  Many  cities  have  already  successfully 
utilized  air  rights  for  residential,  commercial, 
and  public  purposes. 

The  benefits  that  could  accrue  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  enactment  of  S.  1246 
are  substantial.  By  allowing  broader  and 
more  flexible  use  of  existing  public  space, 
significant  Incentives  would  be  created  for 
the  Investment  of  private  capital  In  the  re- 
habilitation and  renewal  of  older  sections 
of  the  city.  Its  provisions  would  particularly 
encourage  Investment  In  the  rebuilding  of 
the  central  business  district  of  the  city, 
where  plans  are  already  underway  by  at  least 
one  major  department  store  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  public  space  in  the  expansion  and 
development  of  lu  facilities. 

The  use  of  airspace  over  and  under  city 
streets  makes  possible  the  multipurpose  and 
multilevel  development  of  land  within  the 
city  that  would  otherwise  be  withheld  from 
productive  use.  This  kind  of  development 
will  create  taxable  property  and  property 
that  generates  additional  taxes  where  none 
now  exists.  It  will  preserve  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing open  spaces  in  and  around  the  city 
by  channeling  the  development  pressure  to- 
ward the  central  city,  and  It  will  foster  com- 
pact urban  development  as  an  alternative 
to  suburban  sprawl ! 

Authorization  for  airspace  construction 
over  and  under  the  streets  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  follow  the  trend,  already 
noticed  In  other  cities  and  being  utilized  ex- 
tensively In  new  cities  that  are  being  built 
from  the  ground  up,  toward  the  evolution 
of  a  multilevel  downtown  core.  The  commit- 
tee heard  testimony  that  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  among  leading  architects  and 
city  planners  that  planning  should  not  be 
two  dimensional.  Instead  of  hartng  primari- 
ly "retail"  areas,  or  "office"  areas,  or  "govern- 
ment" areas,  the  tendency  now  is  toward 
an  all-purpose  mix,  utilizing  multilevel  con- 
struction. The  committee  atgrees  with  the 
witnesses  that  urban  planning  for  the  Dis- 
trict should  focus  on  more  efficient  use  of 
the  existing  space  by  such  three-dimensional 
planning. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  that  au- 
thorization for  airspace  construction  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  depresslngly  dark 
and  crowded  downtown  district.  The  spaces 
can  be  made  beautiful  by  selective  grouping 
of  buildings  and  by  Imaginative  use  of  nat- 
ural and  artificial  lighting  and  trees  and 
vines.  Moreover,  the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  bill,  limiting  airspace  construction  to 
those  who  own  the  land  abutting  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  and  requiring  approval  by 
those  agencies  responsible  for  orderly  plan- 
ning, will  assure  that  the  authority  to  con- 
struct in  airspace  over  city  streets  will  not 
be  abused. 

Utilization  of  airspace  over  and  under  the 
Streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a 
completely  new  Idea.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples In  existence  today.  Examples  Include 
Scott  Circle,  Thoimas  Circle.  Dupont  Circle, 
and  Washington  Circle,  each  of  which  In- 
volves a  city  street  passing  under  a  park. 
Other  examples  Include  the  12th  Street  un- 
derp.ia6  and  the  Liberty  Ijoan  Building  which 
is  actually  an  air  rights  building  over  the 
ramp  that  connects  Maine  Avenue  with  14th 
Street  This  ramp  carries  6.(X)0  vehicles  a  day 
Still  another  example  of  airspace  construc- 
tion Is  the  bridgelike  structure  connecting 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  build- 
ings across  Independence  Avenue. 

The  committee  foresees  use  of  airspace 
over  the  District  BtreeU  for  a  wide  variety 


of  purposes.  In  the  downtown  area  where 
retail  storee  predominate,  one  large  depart- 
ment store  which  has  two  buildings  across 
the  street  from  each  other  already  has  plans 
to  connect  the  buildings  by  means  of  a 
bridgelike  structure.  Office  and  Government 
buildings  and  schools  could  be  built  to 
straddle  the  streets,  and  space  over  depressed 
roadways  could  be  used  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion faciUUes  or  for  other  municipal  pur- 
poses. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of.  public  space  in,  on,  over, 
and  under  the  streets  and  alleys  under 
his  jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.  1418)  to  make  several 
changes  in  the  passport  laws  presently  in 
force  was  annotmced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY,  IND. 

The  bill  iH.R.  11542'  for  the  relief  of 
Marshall  County,  Ind..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
928) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Marshall  County.  Ind.,  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 
81,801.25,  representing  Federal  civil  defense 
matching  funds  advanced  to  the  county  In 
July  1961  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  civil  defense  communications  equipment 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  that  in 
which  the  project  application  for  the  pur- 
chase was  actually  approved. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  appear  in  the  House  report  (No. 
968)  on  H.R  11542.  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  It 
had  no  objection  to  Its  enactment  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  Marshall  County.  Ind..  which 
actually  made  the  application  in  behalf  oi 
the  town  of  Bremen.  Ind. 

"Marshall  County,  Ind  .  submitted  a  proj- 
ect application  for  financial  assistance  for 
the  procurement  of  certain  civil  defense  com- 
munications equipment  The  application  la 
dated  September  9,  1960.  The  date  cf  ap- 
proval by  the  State  is  the  same.  The  OCD 
regional  director  approved  the  application 
for  the  Federal  Government  on  January  19. 
1961. 

"Subsequently,  the  State  requested  and 
received  an  'advance'  of  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $2,235.50  for  the  Federal  share  of  this 
procurement  Such  advances  are  granted  up- 
on request  only  and  prior  to  procurement 
under  specified  condltlorvs  as.  for  example, 
where  the  funds  must  be  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  procurement. 

"It  was  ascertained  subsequently  that,  In 
fact.  Marshall  County  had  issued  a  bid  ad- 
vertisement on  March  14  1960.  and  issued  a 
purchase  order  for  the  equipment  on  April 
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15.  1960.  This  was  prior  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  project  application  and  waa 
In  fiscal  year  1960. 

"The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
project  applications  may  not  be  approved 
where  the  procurement  has  occurredprlor  to 
the  availability  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
Bought  to  be  charged  (31  CO.  308  B-106964. 
Jan.  17,  1952) .  Therefore,  the  funds  available 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  which  was  ttie  only 
available  appropriation,  could  not  legally 
be  used  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  this 
equipment. 

•'For  this  reason  OCD  made  demand  for  the 
return  of  the  advance.  The  $434.25  has  been 
returned.  The  total  amount  due  Is  $1,801.25. 

"During  1960,  the  Congress  amended  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  to  provide  that 
retroactive  flnanclal  contributions  (many 
of  them  similar  to  this  one)  approved  and 
made  to  the  States  prior  to  June  30,  1960, 
were  ratified  and  affirmed  (Public  Law  87- 
390,  75  Stat.  820).  This  ratification,  however. 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  Instant  case  since 
the  project  application  was  not  approved  un- 
til January  1961. 

"The  communication  equipment  does  meet 
a  civil  defense  need.  The  only  reason  OCD 
has  demanded  return  of  the  funds  Is  be- 
cause of  the  retroactive  nature  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  Congress  has  in  similar 
special  cases  in  the  past  granted  relief  (see. 
for   example.   Public   Law   87-241 ) . 

"The  OCD  contribution  was  made  to  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.  Here  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  committee  agrees  that  it  Is 
proper  that  it  be  amended  to  grant  relief  to 
the  county  rather  than  to  the  town  of 
Bremen. 

"In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  in  recognition  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  are  such  that 
this  amount  would  have  been  paid  had  the 
procurement  occurred  in  the  year  that  the 
project  application  was  approved,  this  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bill  afi  amended 
be  considered  favorably." 

After  a  review  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Senate  concurs  In  the  recommendation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill.  H  R.  1542,  be  considered 
favorably. 

CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY  POST  OFFICE 
AND  FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING, NEW    YORK 

The  bill  <H.R.  13833  •  to  provide  that 
the  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  Bronx,  NY., 
shall  be  named  the  'Charles  A.  Buckley 
Post  Office  and  Federal  Office  Building" 
in  memory  of  the  late  Cliarles  A.  Buck- 
ley, a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1935  through  1964.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.«;ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENEBAL    STATEMENT 

Charles  Anthony  Buckley  was  born  in  New 
Yor)£  City  on  June  23.  1890.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  Bronx  and  engaged  In 
the  building  business  in  New  York  City  for 
most  of  his  adult  life.  He  first  was  elected 
to  public  office  in  1918  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  New  York  City,  Ber\'lng 
until  1923  when  he  resigned  in  bis  third 
term  to  accept  appointment  as  State  tax 
appraiser  for  the  State  of  New  York,  He 
served   as  tax   appraiser  for   S'/j    years   and 


then  was  appointed  city  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  New  York  on  January  3,  1929.  and 
served  in  this  capacity  of  chamberlain  until 
his  resignation  on  October  8,  1933.  He  was 
elected  to  the  74th  Congress  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1934,  and  served  consecutively  for  30 
years  throughout  the  88th  Congress. 

During  his  30  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Charles  A.  Buckley  be- 
came recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  fields  of 
public  works  and  also  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  liberal 
bloc  of  the  House.  He  supported  legislation 
throughout  his  career  in  Congress  which  he 
felt  would  be  beneficial  to  the  American  pub- 
lic as  a  whole.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  to  serve  30 
consecutive  years  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  82d  Congress  and  con- 
tinued his  service  as  chairman  through  the 
84th,  85th,  86th.  87th.  and  88th  Congresses. 
During  his  tenure  as  chairman  and  service 
with  the  committee  such  significant  legisla- 
tion came  Into  being  as  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  the  development  of 
water  pollution  legislation,  the  Appalachian 
program,  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
as  well  as  the  full-scale  development  of  the 
Federal  building  program  through  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  This  was  in  addition 
to  the  many  other  projects  In  the  fields  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  fiood  control,  and  in  the 
great  Tennessee  Valley  watershed  that  were 
authorized  while  Mr.  Buckley  was  chairman. 

POST     OmCK      AND      FEDERAL      OFTICE      BUIU)INC, 
BRONX.    N.Y. 

This  post  office  and  Federal  office  building, 
which  is  to  be  constructed  In  the  Bronx, 
N.Y..  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  31.  1963.  and  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  on  August 
20.  1963.  The  construction  of  this  post  office 
and  Federal  office  building  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  activities  of  the  Federal  agencies 
serving  the  Bronx  by  consolidating  their 
operation  and  by  providing  adequate  and 
suitable  office  space.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  maximum  cost  for  this  new  building 
will  be  $17,960,000. 

The  naming  of  the  post  office  and  Federal 
office  building  In  the  Bronx  after  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley  is  a  particularly  unique 
honor,  in  the  committee's  opinion.  The  late 
Congressman  Buckley  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  when  the  com- 
mittee authorized  the  construction  of  the 
Bronx  Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building. 

COMMITTED    VIEWS 

The  committee  believes  it  is  highly  fitting 
and  proper  to  name  the  post  office  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  to  be  constructed  In  the 
Bronx  N.Y.  after  this  distinguished  public 
servant.  Charles  A.  Buckley  served  with  vigor 
and  Integrity  during  his  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  served  his  country  and  his  fellow 
man  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  this  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Congressman  Buckley's  outstanding  work 
during  the  many  years  he  served  his  com- 
munity, the  Bronx,  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  US.  Representative  In 
Congress. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bills  (H.R.  13933)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 103  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  modiflctlons  or  revisions  In 
the  interstate  system;  and  'S.  1637)  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the  issue  of 
just  compensation  may  be  tried  by  a  jury 
in  any  case  involving  the  condemnation 
of  real  property  by  the  TVA,  were  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  bills  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  bill  (H.R.  8547)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  re- 
lating to  members  of  the  Army,  Navy  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


STORAGE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 
OF  MEMBERS  IN  A  \nSSING  STATUS 

The  bill  (H.R.  12961)  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
nontemporary  storage  of  household  ef- 
fects of  members  in  a  missing  status  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  932) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  to  authorize  the  storage 
for  a  period  of  1  year  or  longer.  If  Justified, 
of  the  household  and  personal  effects  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  In  a 
missing  status. 

EXPLANATION 

Sections  406(b)  and  654(b)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  entitle  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  is  in  a  missing 
status  to  the  storage  of  household  etfecM 
for  not  more  than  180  days.  In  cases  where 
a  member  is  declared  missing  this  maximum 
period  of  180  days  is  often  insufficient.  In 
such  circumstances  the  dependents  suffer 
mental  stress  and  indecision.  In  contrast  to 
the  law  applicable  to  persons  in  a  mlfislng 
status,  the  law  governing  the  storage  of 
household  effects  for  dependents  of  a  mem- 
ber who  has  been  declared  dead  permits  stor- 
age for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  concerned 
could  authorize  in  Individual  cases  a  storage 
jjerlod  of  longer  than  180  days  when  he  con- 
siders this  action  necessary  for  a  member 
who  has  been  In  a  missing  status  for  a  period 
of  30  days  or  longer.  The  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize storage  of  household  effects  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  or  longer  when  there  is 
Justification. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  $124,000. 


ACCUMULATION  OF  LEAVE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1341)  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  accumulation  of  leave  in  cer- 
tain foreign  areas,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  w-ith  an  amendment  on  page  2. 
line  8,  after  the  word  -after",  strike  out 
•June  30,  1966"  and  Insert  "January  1, 
1968". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
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traiipr  owners  would  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
grossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third  purpose  ok  the  amendment  ^Lf  costTmoving  their  ho^.sehold  trailers. 
V\mT^  The   committee   amendment   in  effect   de-  ,^^^  monetary  ceiling  should  therefore  cause 
^'hP  hill  u-fls  read  the  third  time,  and  letes  the  present  ceiling  of  51  cents  per  mile  hardship  on  the  overwhelming  percentage 
The  bill  W  as  reaa  ine  Uliru  umc,  cuiu  ^^  ^^^  movement  by   commercial   means  of  ^^  military  personnel  who  own  trailers, 
passed.                  ,„^,,     „       <j      j-t  „cb.  household   trailers   owned   by   military   per-  ,^,   .^.j^^  increasing  cost  of  moving  house- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  ^^^^^^  ^^  a   permanent  change  of  station  hold  trailers  could  place  the  Government  in 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed   3n  ^j^^   inserts  a   new  celling  of   74  cents  per  ^  position  of  paying  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  niUe.  the  trailer  Itself  after  reimbursing  the  owners 
(No   933>,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  rec-  ^^^  ^  limited  ntimber  of  trailer  movements, 
h.n  '            '  ognlze  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  ex-  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  interest  of 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  Istlng  allowance  for  the  °»o^'einent  of  trail-  ^^omy  and  efficiency,  a  case  could  be  made 
wL^^H  fr>  Ha  nrinteri  Ir^  the  RECORD  ers  but  at  the  same  time  continue  the  main-  ^^  ^^     ^est  interests  of  the  Government 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  KECORD,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^p^^jQ^   monetary   celling  on  ^^^j^j,^  ^e  to  maintain  the  trailers  in  place 
as  follows:  ^he  amount  which  may  be  paid  by  the  Gov-  rather  than  to  pay  for  their  constant  move- 
PURPOSE  errunent  for  the  transportation  of  household  ment  with  each  permanent  change  of  station. 
This   bill   would   allow  a  member  of   the  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  by  commercial  examples  of  the  current  cost  of  trans- 
Armed  Forces  to  accumulate  more  than  60  jnesins.  In  addition,  the  amendment  deletes  „nB  housetrallers  the  cost  at  74  c«nts  per 
days  of  leave  if  the  member  has  served  more  certain    other    liberalizing    features    of    the  ^      ^                ^  follows  for  the  cited  loca- 
than  120  days  in  a  foreign  area  where  there  House  bill   Incidental   to  the  movement  of  ^^^^^ 

is  hostile  activity.  housetrallers.  ^         ^              ,. .. 

EXPLANATION  EXISTING  LAW  Port  Bragg.  N.C.,  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky... -     $445 

section  701  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Existing  law    (sec  409   of  title  37.  United  ^-^^-'^fj'^*^'  ^^"^  '  ^°  T.^.T.  a.  357 

limits  to  60  days  the  amount  of  leave  that  states  Code  limits  the  cost  to  the  Govern-  „^JfS%/^''^"^-Y-plj.i-ijicPbeTSon, 

a  member  of  an  Armed  Force  may  accumu-  ment  for  moving  housetrallers  by  commercial  Fort  Lor  ton.  Wash.,  to  Fort  Mci-nerso   .  ^  ^^^ 

late.  This  limitation  has  resulted  in  the  loss  means  to  the  lesser  of  (a)   t^^e  current  av-  ^*^;y-^--i^-;--t^- Mcciellan 

of   some   leave   by   members   of   the   Armed  erage    cost    for    commercial    transportation,  westover    ai'b,                                      ^^^  ^ 

Forces  serving  In  Vietnam.  For  Instance,  some  (b)  51  cents  a  mile:  or  (c)  the  cost  of  trans-          AtB.    cam ,  ,,  ,    ^ 

members  have  built  up  their  leave  accruals  porting  the  baggage  and   household   effects  ^^j.  trailers  in  the  larger  category  of  12  feet 

to  nearly  60  days.  If  these  members  are  re-  of  the  member  or  his  dependents  plus  the  g  mches  In  width,  movements  from  the  east 

assigned   to   Vietnam   without   there    being  amount  of  a  dislocation  allowance.  ^^^^i  to  the   west  coast  exceed   $3,000   one 

time  for  them  to  teke  extension  leave,  which  gjn,  ^g  passed  by  house  way. 

ity  could  accrue  up  to  90  days  of  leave.  The  P°'"^^"22;„,u  thP  nAvment  of  a  dislocation  extended  for  certain  other  types  of  military 
leave  in  excess  of  60  days  could  be  credited  ,  * t*  ^5™'^  "'^  "^trLTer  is  moved  LTgov^  travel.  Moreover,  certain  toll  and  fee  arrange- 
only  for  use  and  not  for  payment  If  not  allowance  when  a  trailer  is  moved  at  Gov  ^^^^^^  ^^^  included  In  the  computation  of 
use^.  Accumulated  leave  in  excess  of  60  days  ''"^^'^'J^.tTrnem^er  of  a  uniformed  serv-  ^^  newly  proposed  celling  of  74  cents  per 
would  have  to  be  used  before  the  end  of  the  >  '  trader  and  household  goods  n^^^.  „  ,  ,„, 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  ''^^^^^ '^jP  ^^^^p^'^lhrmemb^^^^^  With  respect  to  the  deleted  proposal  for 
service  in  the  designated  foreign  area  ends.  ^^,^,i^?f«' turns  from  ^eSas-  authorizing  a  dislocation  allowance  in  a^ddl- 
Because  of  the  administrative  problems  in-  °^"f  ^^°' "^h  °  alloTable  cost  of  moving  tion  to  the  trailer  allowance,  the  committee 
volved  If  the  bill  were  retroactive  in  effect.  <d)  ""t^  what  rtould  cost  thT  Gov!  was  not  conrtnc*d  that  the  normal  dlsloca- 
the  committee  recommends  that  its  pro-  ^he  trailer  to  what  it  ^°"f^°^*  ^Jf  jft";^  tlon  expense  exists  to  the  same  degree  for 
visions  be  effective  only  beginning  January  1,  -reTo^d^go^d^ar  bTg^^eTorTS^so^^  '^X^Zr'^."^ l^l  :r..SsT.^X  ^^o^t 

°'  (O^  A^wX^Serber  to  be  reimbursed  --^^^  "^ /Srto' thrS"wrnceTo? 

There  should  be  no  ^Irect  cost  resulting  ,J  ^„,,  charges,  and  permit  fees  when  the  who  ^e^^^^^^^^'/^^^^,'^  ho;Lhold   trailers, 

from  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Government  does  not  arrange  for  the  trans-  the   mo\emenx 

^^^^^^^^^^__  portation    by    commercial    means    and    the  — __^.^— — — 

member   makes   his   own   personal    arrange-  T3T7Trr>>          ctt-pfxPTHS          BY 
RELATING  TO  TRANSPORTATION  OF  ments.  ^^iinF  TOR   MEDICAL   AND   DEN- 
HOUSE    TRAILERS    AND    MOBILE  discussion  of  senate  coMMrrnsE  amendment  2?-j    r^^Jrrrvvi^ 
DWELLINGS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  The  committee  would  like  to  make  the  fol-  TAL  Oi- 1  ICtK^a 

UNIFORMED   SERVICES  lowing  observation  with  respect  to  the  com-  rpj^g  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

_      „        ,                  ,    .  ^              .,       ..„  ml ttee  amendment:  uni     (hR     10242)     to    amend    title    10, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  ^    ^j-he  committee  recognizes  the  need  f,nitPd  States  Code    relating  to  the  au- 

blU  (H.R.  3982)   to  amend  section  409  of  for  some  relief  with  respect  to  the  current  2'Vi7PdSrengthsbv  grade  for  medical 

title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ceUing  of  51  cents  per  mile  in  the  movement  <^"°"^f^,^,  ^"virs  nn  active  duty  in  the 

the  transportation  of  house  trailers  and  of  the  household  trailers    The  current  m-  and  '^^"^f }  °^„^"' °"/^"^^^^ 

mnhllp  riwellines  of  members  of  the  unl-  formation  is  that  this  allowance  Is  inade-  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  \\nicn  naa 

Trmed  serv  cefwhicThad  been  reported  quate  in  many  instances.  At  the  same  time,  been   reported   from   the   Committee   on 

frnmfhprnmmmepnn  Armed  Services  the  committee  is  unwilling  to  liberalize  the  ^rmed    Services    with    amendments    on 

from  the  Conimittee  on  Armed  Services  ^^^^^^^  allowance  provisions  to  the  extent  rec-  ^    jj^g  10.  after  the  word  "grades", 

with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  on^j^ended  by  the  House  bin.  The  House  ver-  Pf_.L   out    'above   captain"    and   insert 

the  enacting  clause  and  insert:  sion.  in  providing  for  a  ceiling  equal  to  the  f."'r'     hrisadier  general"-    on  page  2, 

That  the  second  sentence  of  section  409  cost    of    the    movement    of    the    m^''";^  linP  14    after  the  word  "grades",  strike 

of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  weight    allowance   for   household   goods   and  line   14^          L,fJLant     nnri"    and    insert 

by  striking  out  "SI  cents"  and  inserting  in  baggage  for  a  person  of  the  same  military  out  "above  lieutenant,  and     and  insert 

lieu  thereof  "74  cents".  gr^e   removes  anv  specific  monetary  ceiling  "below  rear  admiral,  and    .  and  on  page 

on  what  the  Government  will  pay  per  mile  3    Une  5.  after  the  word  "grades  ,  strike 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  j^j.  ^he  movement  of  household  trailers.  The  ^'^^  "above  captain"  and  insert  "below 

The  amc  ndment  was  ordered  to  be  en-  senate  has  previously  rejected  similar  legis-  brigadier  general". 

grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  lation  passed  by  the  House.  The  amendments  were  aereed  to. 

time.  <2)   The  maintenance  of  a  monetary  ceil-  amendment.<;  were  ordered  to  be 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  mg^of^j4  «n^.^  p^^^, -J.^/^P-.^^^^.^h'^-;  engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

'Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask  -^-^f.^^^  ^roV^oTL^hl^^^'L'^ntl  "The  b:ll  .  a.<:  read  the  third  time,  and 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ^^^^  ceiling,  first  enacted  in  the  1955  act.  passed. 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ^^  20  cents  per  mile:  subsequent  amend-  j^jj.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

(No.  934) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  ments  increased  the  ceiling  to  36  cent*,  and  yj^animous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

bill.  later  to  61  cents  which  is  current  law.  record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ,3)  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  ad-  exDlaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 

r^on'of  ""  ""  """''"  '"  '"^^  ''"°"'  c?n^  Srm^' more^  th^ rpe^ceLro^th:  ''There'being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  amendments  limit  the  effect  of  the  bill 
to  the  grades  of  colonel  or  equivalent  and 
below.  z 

PtTRPOSE  " 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  common  and  Improved  promotion 
system  for  Medical  and  Dental  Corps  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Atr  Force  under  which 
the  grades  held  by  such  officers  would  not 
count  against  the  officer  grade  authoriza- 
tions applicable  to  these  military  depart- 
ments. 

EXPLANATION 

The  authorized  officer  strength  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  is  fixed  by  law.  These  au- 
thorizations apply  to  all  officers  Irrespective 
of  whether  they  are  in  the  line  or  staff  corps. 
Consequently,  the  promotion  opportunity  for 
all  officers  has  ordinarily  been  uniform.  The 
military  departments  therefore  must  choose 
between  offering  the  same  promotion  op- 
portunity to  medical  officers  as  is  afforded  line 
officers  or  giving  medical  officers  special 
promotion  opportunity  and  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  promotion  opportunity  of 
line  officers  by  a  comparable  degree.  Usually 
the  military  departments  have  chosen  the 
first  alternative. 

The  following  three  examples  Illustrate 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  occur  under  cur- 
rent practices: 

Under  existing  l.iw  and  policies  of  the  de- 
partments. It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  officer 
who  has  completed  3  or  4  years  of  residency 
training  In  a  specialty,  and  who  has  then 
practiced  In  that  specialty  and  successfully 
passed  a  written  and  oral  examination  by  a 
national  board,  to  have  the  same  military 
grade  as  a  physician  who  has  Just  graduated 


from  medical  school  and  who  Is  serving 
a  military  Internship. 

Secondly,  the  medical  corps  of  the  Army  Is 
36  percent  below  the  strength  It  considers 
necessary  In  the  grade  of  colonel.  Yet,  the 
physicians  who  are  now  filling  colonel  posi- 
tions as  lieutenant  colonels  are  subject  to  a 
promotion  board  selection  rate  under  which 
less  than  one-half  of  those  In  the  eligible 
zone  may  be  selected  for  promotion,  regard- 
less of  their  qualifications  and  the  vacancies 
existing  In  the  higher  grade. 

Third,  there  are  wide  fluctuations  In  tlme- 
In-grade  requirements  both  within  a  service 
and  among  the  services.  These  fluctuations 
make  it  difficult  for  a  prospective  medical 
officer  to  have  a  clear  indication  of  career 
opportunities.  For  example.  Medical  Corps 
officers  in  the  Navy  are  now  being  promoted 
to  captain  approxiniately  5  years  before  the 
time  their  contemporaries  In  tixe  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  are  being  promoted  to  colonel. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  prescribe  regulations  for  the  military 
departments  to  follow  in  establishing  a  new 
promotion  system  for  physicians.  These  regu- 
lations are  Intended  to  assure  that  medical 
officers  of  one  service  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  considered  for  promotion  at  the 
same  career  service  points  and  with  the  same 
selection  opportunities  as  medical  officers  of 
the  other  services. 

MEDICAL  OmCER   RETENTION    PROBLEMS 

The  losses  of  career  medical  officers  have 
exceeded  gains  for  each  of  the  last  5  fiscal 
years.  During  fiscal  year  1967.  the  losses  of 
career  medical  officers  amounted  to  735.  This 
represented  a  loss  of  27  percent  of  the  total 
career  medical  force  in  I  year. 

The  tabulations  that  follow  show  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  officers  on  active  duty,  the  career 
Medical  Corps  officer  losses,  and  the  career 
Medical  Corps  officer  gains  for  the  last  8 
fiscal  years. 


MEDICAL'OIORPS  OFFICERS  ON  ACTIVE  DITTY 


—J 

1     DOO  total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

C»i»tr> 

1        2.716 

5       12.033 

1.012 
5.291 

9U 

3.347 

721 

3.395 

Nonc»re«f 

Totol.... 

i        14. 749 

-\       " 

6.303 
16 

4.330 
23 

4.116 
17 

C«rMr  oflicsrs  «s 

percent  of  total. 

'  Those  with  8 

— ; 

or  more  years  ol  active  Federal  serfce  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

DOO  REGULAR loMPONENT  MEDICAL  CORPS  GAINS 

1 

Fiscal  vear    1  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year 
1964                 196i                 19tt 

FiKtlyMr 
19671 

Army 

Ni»y 

>7S 

270 

28 

1        142 
1        219 

1          ** 

116 
242 
140 

IB3 

lis 

122 

203 
140 
148 

164 

193 
180 

Air  Force 

Total..  ^ 

473 

1       409 

49t 

420 

491 

537 

■  Estinuted. 

s                      

CAREER  |eDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER  LOSSES 

Fiscal  year 
1961 

F§cal  year      Fiscal  year      Fiscjl  year 
|962              1963              1964 

Fiscal  vear 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 
196/ 

R(3t£na  lions 

Retitements 

222 
99 

Il74 

i  «9 

401                393 

9S                137 

427 

119 

349 

192 

545 

190 

Total.... 

321 

1  263 

— * 

496               S30 

546 

S41 

735 

ThlB  bill  ia  only  one  of  several  actions  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  proposed  to  Im- 
prove the  retention  of  career  medical  officers. 
Another  action  directed  toward  the  retention 
of  more  career  military  physicians  Is  tjie  pro- 
vision for  continuation  pay  that  Is  Included 
in  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1967. 
Under  the  continuation  pav  concept,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Departmpnts  would  have  per- 
missive authority  to  p.iy  mp<llcal  offlc*rB  who 
aK^pe  to  rpmaln  on  active  dutv  beyond  th'-!.'- 


f 

f 


period  of  obligated  service  as  much  as  4 
months  of  basic  pay  for  each  additional  year 
the  physician  agrees  to  remain  on  active 
duty. 

Although  the  bill  Is  broad  enough  to  apply 
to  Dental  Corps  ofllcers.  the  Dep>artment  of 
Defense  Informed  the  committee  that  It  does 
not  Intend  to  extend  the  provl.«ilons  of  the 
bill  to  dental  officers,  becau.se  the  retention 
problems  for  officers  of  the  iJental  C<irp.s  are 
not  nearly   so  severe   its   t.hoee   for  officers  of 


the  Medical  Corps.  While  the  Department  had 
to  place  a  selective  service  call  for  more  than 
2.000  physicians  during  the  summer  of  1967, 
there  was  no  such  call  for  Dental  Corps  ofB- 
cers.  In  fact,  the  number  of  Dental  Corps 
officers  volunteering  for  active  duty  in  the 
summer  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partments. Moreover,  the  median  annual  in- 
come (after  office  expenses  and  before  taxes) 
for  physicians  Is  reported  to  exceed  that 
of  dentists  by  approximately  $11,000  annual- 
ly And,  finally,  in  contrast  to  the  27-percent 
loss  figure  mentioned  earlier  as  having  been 
experienced  for  career  medical  officers  last 
year,  the  dental  losses  for  that  year  amounted 
to  only  5  percent.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee understands  that  this  bill  will  not  be 
applied  to  Dental  Corps  officers  under  cur- 
rent circumstances. 


If  this  bill  is  enacted  approximately  1,300 
Medical  Corps  officers  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  promoted  during  fiscal  year  1968  will 
be  promoted.  The  cost  of  these  promotions  ia 
estimated  to  be  $2  million.  The  future  annual 
cost  should  be  approximately  $500,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  calcndai ,  Mr   President. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suppest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirRinla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  station  WTRO  In 
Ironton,  Ohio.  In  the  letter  the  writer 
complains  about  a  suppcsed  rule  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  which  pro- 
hibits the  playing  of  the  national  an- 
them as  a  prelude  to  the  presentation  of 
films  that  are  shown  by  It  to  military 
personnel. 

The  writer  l.s  dl.sturbed  about  this  sup- 
posed new  rule.  He  writes  to  me  to  ask 
what  I  know  about  it.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  information  I  have  on  the  subject 
Is  what  is  contained  in  his  letter. 

Mr  President,  the  following  is  a  report 
issued  by  the  National  Sojourners,  a 
patriotic  organization,  dealing  with  the 
subject; 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  chap- 
ter that  the  National  Anthem  is  no  longer 
being  played  as  part  of  the  opening  portion 
of  motion  pictures  presented  at  theaters  en 
this  post,  and  that  the  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Motion 
Picture  Service.  Upon  querying  responsible 
officials.  It  was  lound  that  this  change  af- 
fected all  theaters  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service 
(AAFMPSI  .  A  representative  of  the  AAPMP3 
Western  Division  was  purported  to  have 
stated  that  the  National  Anthem  was  deleted 
because  of  recent  occurrences  of  adverse 
audience  reaction  to  the  short  ceremony, 
and  that  they  served  no  useful  purpose,  al- 
though this  reason  cannot  be  verified  at  this 
level. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  charRe  Is  true.  If  It  is  true.  It  Is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  It  1.'=  .simply  shock- 
ing to  think  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  would   dlscontlrnip  playing  the 
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national  anthem  as  a  prelude  to  the 
showing  of  moving  pictures  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  because  there 
have  been  some  adverse  reactions  by  ir- 
responsible young  men  to  the  playing 
thereof. 

If  the  charge  Is  true  it  means  a  sur- 
render of  Government  to  rioters;  and  It 
means  supremacy  of  the  lawless  and  the 
abandonment  of  authority  by  those  in 
whom  authority  has  been  vested  by  law 
and  the  Constitution. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  belief 
that  in  our  countrj'  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Government  does  not  dare 
play  the  national  anthem  as  a  part  of 
the  opening  portion  of  motion  pictures 
It  distributes.  I  contemplate  making  in- 
quiry of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
to  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  in  the  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  radio  station  WIRO. 
the  writer  makes  mention  of  Stokely 
Carmichael.  another  instance  of  the  law- 
less governing  and  the  elected  adminis- 
trators being  obedient  and  .<;ubservient 
to  the  Carmlchaels  and  Rap  Browns. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  to  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach  on  television  yesterday  morn- 
ing. He  gave  an  explanation  as  to  why 
Carmichael  could  not  be  prosecuted  un- 
der the  passport  laws.  Then  he  added  a 
sentence  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
to  the  effect  he  did  not  know  whether 
there  are  other  facts  which  might  make 
Carmichael  amenable  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution, and  that  he  was  not  speaking 
upon  that  item. 

There  is  no  graver  responsibility  rest- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
these  times  than  to  use  the  law.  when- 
ever it  has  been  violated,  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  the  bar  of  justice.  I  re- 
frrettably  state  that  In  my  opinion  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  not  fulfilling 
that  respon.slbility. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  yif  Id 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  T  hearti- 
ly commend  the  Senator  for  brlnelng  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senat*  the  situation 
he  mentioned  In  comi'^tlon  with  our 
National  Anthem  It  Is  shocking  ar.d  un- 
believable that  that  could  happen 

I  am  K'lad  that  the  Senator  is  ening  to 
Check  further  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The 
Senator  renders  a  service  when  he  pre- 
sents this  matter, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  .Senator  yield? 
Mr,  LAUSCHF    I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  the 
statement    and  I  share  his  views. 
Mr  L.^USCHE  I  thank  the  Senator. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
The   legislative  clerk   read   the   nomi- 
nation of  John  T.  Curtin.  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  western  district  of 

New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

John  T.  Vance,  of  Montana,  and  Richard  W. 
Yarborough.  of  Texas,  to  be  Commissioners  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission; 

Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion; and 

Max  N.  Edwards,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Sixty-three  postmaster  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EXECUn\T:  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  ses.slon  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Lausche  in  the  chair'  Is  there  objec- 
tion "^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
a  point  of  order.  Under  the  rules,  does 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  1208D  auto- 
matically come  down  at  this  point,  or 
must  I  make  a  motion'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Not  until 
after  2  hours  have  expired  following  the 
convening  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  conference  report  on 
H  R   12080  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wlU  state  it 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (H.K. 
120801  to  amend  tlie  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance svstem.  to  provide  benefits  for 
additional  categories  of  individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program 
and  programs  relating  X..O  the  welfare  and 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Loui-siana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 


the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on 

the  table. 

The   motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Because  there  was  no 
recorded  vote  on  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  have  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  for  a  very  brief  statement,  to 
let  me  say  that  I  think  the  conferees  did 
an  excellent  job  In  working  out  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill. 

I  said,  when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
that  I  would  vote  against  it  but  if  cer- 
tain conditions  were  met  and  reductions 
made,  to  be  frank  about  it,  I  hoped  to 
support  the  bill  that  came  from  the  con- 
ference committee.  I  highly  commend  the 
conferees  and  I  do  support  the  measure 
that  has  just  been  brought  before  the 
Senate.  Had  there  been  a  rollcall  vote 
on  It,  I  would  have  supported  it  and 
would  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  would  have  had  severe 
doubt  about  voting  for  that  bill  the  way 
it  passed  the  Senate,  had  I  not  known 
that  the  House  conferees  were  not  going 
to  give  billions  of  dollars  which  were 
lowered  into  the  bill  when  there  were  no 
taxes  to  pay  for  it.  That  would  have  been 
irresponsible.  That  is  probably  what 
tilted  the  Senator's  vote  against  the  bUh 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  when  we  talked 
to  the  House,  they  would  automatically- 
take  the  view  that  if  we  did  not  provide 
the  money  to  pay  for  it,  they  would  not 
take  the  amendments. 

Naturallv.  if  those  amendments  are 
offered  with  no  funds  to  pay  for  them. 
thev  automatical^-  go  by  the  board,  and 
they  will  not  consider  them.  We  reduced 
the  cost  of  it  because  it  was  necessarj-  to 
meke  the  bill  financially  responsible.  I 
believe  that  the  Senat/)r  v,ill  agree  that 
after  he  has  thrrcughly  .-studied  it.  he 
w'lll  =av  that  it  is  a  good  bill 

Mr  STENNIS,  I  do  agree,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  again  for  a  long,  hard 
job  on  a  verv  difficult  bill,  handling  him- 
%e\l  and  the  bill  in  an  excellent  way, 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louislarm  yield? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  not  only  for 
mvself  but  also  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr,  PkoutyI  who  is.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  absent  because  of  uiness. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  this  whole  social 
securitv  problem,  I  join  In  commending 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  his  associate  conferees  In  doing  the 
verv-  best  possible  job  they  could,  to  up- 
hold the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
save  the  bill 

This  year,  Congress  has  taken  care  or 
manv"^of  the  needs  of  our  people  It  has 
taken   care  of   raising  military  pay.  It 
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has  taken  care  of  raising  the  pay  of  our 
civilian  employees  In  consonaoce  with 
the  cost  of  living.  It  has  taken  care  of 
foreign  aid.  It  has  taken  care  of  and 
made  appropriations  and  authorizations 
for  the  poverty  program.  It  has  appro- 
priated money  for  model  cities.  It  has 
gone  down  the  line  for  the  American 
people. 

If  we,  in  this  session  of  Congress,  went 
home  and  left  the  social  security  bill 
hanging  in  the  air,  it  would  mean  that 
we  had  failed  our  elderly  retirees,  many 
of  whom  are  living  under  great  difficulty 
today  with  the  social  security  piyments 
which  they  receive. 

That  is  why  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  wanted  this  \AU  to  be 
a  little  different.  I  wanted  a  higher  rate 
for  those  getting  the  minimum.  I  wanted 
$70  a  month  for  them.  I  thought  it  was 
highly  important.  But  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  do  not  go  home 
from  this  Chamber  without  haviag  taken 
care  of  those  who  are  obliged  tq  live  on 
social  security. 

Once  more,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Let  me  say  that  this 
bill  provides  for  the  largest  ines-ease  in 
cash  benefits  of  any  social  security  bill 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
necessary,  because,  since  the  last  social 
security  bill  was  passed,  the  co^  of  liv- 
ing has  gone  up  8  percent,  yet  tiiose  on 
social  security  have  had  their  meager 
income  reduced  by  that  8  percent.  This 
will  be  a  guaranteed  13-percent  faicrease. 
It  will  overcome  the  increase  In  the  cost 
of  living.  Also,  the  fact  is,  benefits  never 
were  really  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people.  Now  24  mtlllon  of 
our  older  people  can  get  the  h«lp  they 
need.  Many  of  them  have  ej^austed 
their  medicare  benefits.  This  will  give 
them  45  more  days,  with  $20  deductible, 
which  will  be  more  meaningful  for  those 
who  have  used  up  their  medicare  bene- 
fits— those  who  need  it  most — because 
with  the  smallest  check,  the  percentage 
Increase  is  biggest — a  25-percent  In- 
crease, if  they  were  living  on  a  pitiful 
check.  I  would  like  to  make  it  $10:i  would 
like  to  have  all  sorts  of  needs  tafc^n  care 
of.  We  took  care  of  first  things  Srst.  We 
took  care  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
group — 24  million  of  our  older  people — 
who  will  be  benefited.  Every  social  secu- 
rity retiree  will  be  benefited  ui^er  the 
bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  when,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, the  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  bill  was  agreed  to. 

What  was  done  is  fully  wiSiin  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  think  the  was  It  was 
done  raises  a  most  serious  question  so 
far  as  the  rights  of  any  indivldufi  Sena- 
tor are  concerned.  ; 

I  am  not  on  the  side  of  those  #ho  had 
intended  to  talk  on  the  conference  re- 
port. I  felt  that  what  they  weee  doing 
was  unwise.  I  was  in  favor  of  tbe  con- 
ference report.  I  have  said  I  intended  to 
make  a  speech  to  that  effect  todfiy,  even 
though  it  has  some  deficiencies  which  I 


abhor  and  which  I  would  hope  could  be 
corrected,  but,  so  far  as  the  conference 
rep>ort  as  a  whole  was  concerned,  we 
were  faced  with  accepting  it  or  having 
nothing  at  all. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  should 
have  approved  it  and  should  have  then 
sought,  next  year,  through  various  ways 
and  means,  either  in  Congress  or  In 
considering  the  feelings  of  interested 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  that  way  to  create  a  sentiment  which 
would  bring  about  the  necessary  modi- 
fications. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  deputy  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  for  doing  what  they  could  to  get 
the  best  possible  bill  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. And  it  is  a  good  bill,  a  very  good  bill 
in  many  respects,  because  it  gives  24 
million  of  our  elderly  citizens  a  13-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits.  It  increases 
medicare  by  60  days.  It  extends  the  hos- 
pitalization benefits.  And  there  are  other 
aspects  of  it  which  make  the  bill,  de- 
spite its  deficiencies,  a  meritorious  and 
necessary  one  at  this  time,  with  the 
needs  of  the  oldsters  and  the  others  be- 
ing taken  into  careful  consideration. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  decorum  and  dignity  in  this 
body.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  right 
of  every  single  individual  Senator,  re- 
gardless of  his  views,  being  protected; 
and  I  would  like  at  this  time,  because  I 
think  in  this  instance  this  group  of  Sena- 
tors has  been  treated  most  unfairly,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  con- 
ference report  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
speak  in  this  regard  not  as  assistant 
majority  leader;  I  speak  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance — 
I  am  well  on  notice  that  some  Senators 
did  not  intend  to  permit  us  to  vote  on 
this  conference  report  in  this  session, 
which  means  we  would  have  to  go  back 
and  tell  these  fine  old  people — 24  million 
of  them — that  they  would  have  to  go 
without  their  social  security  increase. 

Frankly,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  filibuster- 
ing in  my  day.  One  thing  we  know  about 
filibustering — if  you  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote,  you  had  better  start  talking 
or  engage  in  some  dilatory  tactic,  other- 
wise, the  Senate  is  going  to  vote.  When 
I  came  here  I  was  taught  by  men  like 
Alben  Barkley,  who  used  to  bring  down 
that  gavel  so  fast  it  would  make  your 
head  swim. 

We  had  three  consecutive  votes.  Any 
Senator  could  have  suggested  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  or  started  talking,  or  have 
done  anything  he  wanted  to  do.  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate  for  almost  20  years. 
I  have  served  under  Republican  leaders 
and  under  Democratic  leaders  of  this 
body,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  served 
have  taken  the  view  that  If  you  have  a 
filibuster  on  your  hands,  you  had  better 
break  It  if  you  can.  One  way  to  break  a 
filibuster  is  to  vote  when  you  have  a 
chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr,   MANSFIELD.   May   I  say  I  had 


intended  to  stay  in  session  until  this  bill 
was  disposed  of.  May  I  say  I  was  even 
considering  fairly  seriously  the  possibil- 
ity of  invoking  cloture  in  an  effort  to 
bring  this  debate  to  an  end.  May  I  say 
that  when  the  leader  is  called  out  on 
ofBclal  business,  he  ought  to  be  given 
some  consideration  because  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  far  as  this  whole  body 
is  concerned.  And  had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  objected,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  deputy  majority 
leader  at  the  same  time  he  is  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  believe  would  recog- 
nize that  fact.  I  must  apologize  for  not 
being  here,  but  I  just  could  not  be  here. 
I  had  an  official  call  I  had  delayed. 

But  I  do  ask,  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  these  few  Senators,  that  this  matter 
be  reconsidered.  I  am  hopeful  if  it  is — 
although  I  have  no  assurances — that  the 
debate  will  not  be  too  long  and,  if  pos- 
sible, we  will  be  able  to  get  to  a  vote  this 
week  or.  if  need  be.  next  week.  I  would 
not  object  to  coming  in  at  8  o'clock  in 
the.  morning  and  staying  until  12  o'clock 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  dramatize  their 
case.  I  have  told  Senators  and  others  who 
have  advocated  it  that  there  would  be 
no  round-the-clock  session.  But  I  do 
think  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  They 
have  not  been  heard  except  haphazardly 
and  incidentally.  They  do  not  have  the 
votes  and  they  will  not  have  the  votes 
under  any  circumstances  at  all.  in  De- 
cember or  January,  to  stop  the  accept- 
ance of  this  conference  report. 

So  I  hope,  in  view  of  the  unusual  sit- 
uation which  has  developed,  that  the 
proper  consideration  will  be  given  to 
these  Senators.  May  I  say  that  if  it  were 
only  one  Senator  and  I  were  opposed  to 
him  completely,  100  percent,  I  would  ask 
for  the  same  consideration  under  condi- 
tions of  this  sort. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  if  the  majority  leader 
had  made  a  commitment  to  someone  who 
wanted  to  oppose  the  conference  report 
that  he  was  going  to  prevent  this  matter 
from  coming  to  a  vote  until  he  or  they 
were  here  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  a 
vote,  that  would  put  this  In  a  different 
light. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  made  no  such 
commitment,  but  I  feel  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
willing  to  permit  a  motion  to  reconsider 
to  be  entered,  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
beyond  that  point  because  to  do  so 
means,  if  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  a  clo- 
ture motion,  it  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  whereas  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider would  permit  us  the  opportunity 
for  debate,  and  we  could  have  a  vote  be- 
tween now  and  New  Year's  because  If  a 
motion  to  table  were  made.  It  would  not 
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be  debatable.  I  have  no  objection  to 
adopting  that  position.  I  do  object  to  this 
bUl,  involving  the  hopes  and  needs  of  re- 
tirees and  24  miUlon  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, being  killed  by  dilatory  tactics. 
If  the  Senator  would  be  content  that 
ffe  would  agree  that  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider would  be  in  order,  then  I  would  not 
object  to  such  a  motion  being  entered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  May  I  say  I  am  on 
the  same  side  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
conunittee  which  reported  the  conference 
report;  and  I  would  hope  that,  regardless 
of  our  personal  feelings,  we  would  have 
a  chance  to  reconsider.  I  know  the  feel- 
ings of  a  number  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  this  measure,  and  I  appreciate 
their  feelings,  and  I  sympathize  with  all 
of  them.  But  there  does  come  a  time  when 
we  do  have  to  recognize  that  any  In- 
dividual Senator,  let  alone  any  group,  no 
matter  how  small  or  how  large,  should 
be  given  the  full  protection  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  hope  that,  regardless  of  our 
feelings,  we  would  allow  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  matter  at  this  time  because  of 
the  unusual  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  motion 
to  reconsider  may  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  COTTON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  obvi- 
ously the  deputy  majority  leader  cannot 
present  his  request  until  that  is  first 
acted  on. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  object  to  the  first  one.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
might  be  in  order. 
Mr.  COTTON,  Mr,  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  of  course, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Senator  to 
try  to  guard  and  protect  the  rights  of 
every  other  Senator.  But  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  on  a  voice 
vote,  there  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Senators  who  represent  the  major- 
ity leadership,  even  though  the  distin- 
guished leader  himself  could  not  be 
called  to  the  Chamber  at  the  time.  All 
the  other  officials  were  in  the  Chamber. 
I  saw  also  in  the  Chamber.  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  delaying.  If  not  defeat- 
inR,  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  matter  was.  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  sub- 
ject of  three  voice  votes. 

I  speak  as  a  Senator  who  had  Intend- 
ed to  object  and  to  vote  against  laying 
aside  the  conference  report  or  to  taking 
up  any  other  business  until  we  had  acted 
upon  the  report.  I  speak  as  one  who  feels 
that  after  Congress  has  provided  for 
many  .segments  of  the  population.  It 
would  be  sad  and  a  disgrace  to  go  home 
and  leave  the  recipients  of  social  secu- 
rity hanging  on  a  thread,  dependent 
on  what  might  happen  next  year.  Speak- 
ing as  one  who  intended  to  make  certain 


that  action  was  taken,  I  suggest  that  we 
meet  halfway  the  Senators  who  oppose 
the  conference  report. 

I  sat  in  my  chair  last  night,  prepared 
to  sit  there  for  an  hour.  But  those  who 
wish  to  debate  and  express  their  views 
against  the  conference  report  did  not 
choose  to  do  so,  and  the  Senate  ad- 
journed in  10  minutes. 

I  certainly  join  the  majority  leader  In 
not  wanting  to  see  any  Senator  deprived 
of  ills  chance  to  be  heard.  But  there  is 
certainly  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
purpose  of  those  Senators  Is,  In  the  last 
hours  of  this  session,  to  debate  until  such 
time  as  the  conference  report  Is  not  acted 
upon. 

If  they  want  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  Senate  rescind  the  action  that 
was  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
and  certainly  I  would  be  anxious  not  to 
impinge  upon  their  rights — then  let  us 
have  a  quorum  call  and  obtain  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  If  the  ac- 
tion by  which  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to  is  rescinded,  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  debate,  the  time  to  be  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  be  heard,  before  we 
vote  again.  If  the  vote  Is  rescinded  with- 
out that  kind  of  arrangement,  it  will  be 
highly  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the 
Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  agree  to  rescind  its 
action.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  that 
those  Senators  who  have  Inadvertently 
lost  their  opportunity  should  first  agree 
that  there  shall  be  some  limitation  on 
debate.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be  4 
hours,  10  hours,  a  day.  a  day  and  a  half, 
or  even  2  days.  But  I  think  we  should 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
vote  on  this  matter.  If  we  do  not.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  constrained  to  object 
even  to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that  the 
request  I  made  is  that  a  motion,  which 
Is  debatable,  would  be  In  order,  so  that 
In  due  course,  at  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ate felt  that  there  had  been  adequate 
opE>ortunlty  for  everyone  to  be  heard  and 
express  his  views,  we  could  proceed  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  just  a 

word. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  this:  AU  of  us  have 
just  as  much  interest  in  children  under 
21  as  we  have  In  our  "golden  agers" 
above  65,  All  of  us  who  are  interested  In 
the  elimination  of  the  freeze  are  natu- 
rally for  the  increase  In  social  security. 
I  do  not  think  any  Senator,  In  good  con- 
science, even  though  we  cannot  achieve 
our  purpose  of  eliminating  the  freeze, 
would  wish  to  do  anything  to  balk  or  stop 
this  very  necessary  Increase  to  our  el- 
derly citizens  under  social  security.  So  I 
say  the  idea  of  a  filibuster  can  be  ban- 
ished from  everyone's  mind,  because  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  a  filibuster  at 

all. 

However,  I  do  quite  agree  with  my  good 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  a 
very  reasonable  man,  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  an  understanding  here 
to  vote  at  a  time  certain:  whether  it 
should  be  5  o'clock  today,  12  o'clock  to- 
morrow, or  5  o'clock  tomorrow  I  do  not 
know  and  do  not  care,  as  long  as  we  can 


obtain  that  assurance  for  anyone  who 
even  imagines  there  might  be  a  filibuster 
In  process  here,  so  that  that  apprehen- 
sion can  be  eliminated  completely  from 
our  thoughts. 

But  I  do  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
Of  the  leadership  that  it  has  been  my  un- 
fortunate responsibility — and  I  use  those 
words  most  advisedly— for  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  to  manage  both  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  which  are  usually  the  last  two  bills 
considered  by  Congress.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  in  the  newspapers — and  I 
hope  that  I  might  have  the  attention  of 
Senators  who  are  In  private  conversa- 
tion; I  hope  I  am  not  wasting  my  time — 
about  adjournment  fever. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  Congress  wants 
to  adjourn  sine  die  on  Friday  night,  we 
have  been  working  night  and  day,  not 
only  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  but  also  on 
the  poverty  bill.  Now  we  have  resolved 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  We  agreed  with  the 
House  conferees  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  In  all  probability  the  matter  will 
come  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
either  today  or  tomorrow. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  just  re- 
ported out  the  poverty  bill.  Not  only  do 
we  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor,  we  have  to 
meet  in  conference,  the  House  has  to  ac- 
cept the  report  of  that  conference,  and 
then  the  conference  report  must  come 
back  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

I  ask  only  this:  Let  us  agree  on  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  this  social  security  bill, 
but  at  the  same  time  allot  to  my  commit- 
tee 2  or  3  hours  to  resolve  on  the  floor  the 
poverty  bill,  so  that  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference, and  then  all  we  shall  have  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  will  be  four  reports, 
and  I  think  we  can  all  get  out  of  here  by 
5  o'clock  tomorrow  night. 

But  if  I  am  going  to  be  required  to  wait 
here  and  wait  here,  and  then,  after  the 
Senate  gets  through  with  this  hassle,  go 
through  the  process  of  bringing  up  the 
poverty  bill,  then  go  over  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  hold  our  confer- 
ence, and  then  come  back  here,  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  now  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  staying  here  Saturday,  and 
if  we  do  not  get  it  done  by  Friday,  we 
will  have  to  go  over  until  next  week,  my 
patience  is  now  at  a  breaking  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

tTNANlMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  correct;  and.  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Marjiand  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P.^store],  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  would  he 
withdraw  his  reser\-ation  or  qualification 
if  I  could  give  him  assurance — which  I 
am  giving  in  the  utmost  good  faith— that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  conference  re- 
port will  take  place  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row, Friday,  morning? 
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I  make  this  request  after  dixusslng 
the  matter.  I  think  It  brings  this  situa- 
tion to  a  head.  It  will  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Senators  who  are  raising  questions 
about  the  conference  report,  and  I  think 
it  will  meet  the  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Senate,  if  this  could  be 
a^'reed  to  and  a  reconsideration  brought 
about.  1 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presldent.jl  have 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  be  able  to 
fulfill  his  perfectly  sincere  assiffance — 
but.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have  that  little 
doubt.  I  have  been  here  too  long  aaid  seen 
too  many  recalcitrant  Senators  come  on 
the  floor  who  were  not  present  when  an 
assurance  was  given.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  can- 
not make  his  request  for  a  unaailmous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  at  whatever 
hour  he  designates  on  Friday,  and  if  that 
consent  is  obtained,  then,  of  ccairse.  we 
can  all  be  perfectly  sure.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  emphasize  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  already  said. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  which  has  just 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  be  recon- 
sidered, and  that  another  vote  on  the 
conference  report  take  place  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
that  unanimous-consent  request  can  be 
considered,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
have  to  be  withdrawn  or  acted  upon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  withdraw 
it.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  amend  my  request  to 
provide  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  be 
in  order,  and  that  if  that  motion  to  re- 
consider be  agreed  to.  that  the  Senate 
agree,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  we 
will  vote  on  the  conference  report  at  II 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  heftrs  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered:  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
occur  tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12080.  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967,  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  Friday.  Deeember  15. 
1967. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  modified 
to  provide  for  the  vote  to  be  had  at  11 :30 

a.m.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  for  the 
record,  the  failure  to  object  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  conference  report 
was  my  error  and  my  mistake. 

I  take  full  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pened. I  was  standing  at  my  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  after  the  morning 
hour  waiting  to  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
before  the  social  security  conference  re- 
port. Naturally,  had  I  realized  that  the 
report  being  slipped  through  was  the  so- 
cial  security  conference,  I  would   have 


objected.  I  mistakenly  assumed  the  ma- 
jority whip  was  passing  the  supplemental 
appropriation  which  I  supported. 

To  that  extent,  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  and 
others  should  be  protected  from  any  re- 
sponsibility to  detect  this  unusual  tactic. 
Unfortunately,  In  this  great  deliberative 
body,  at  times  one  learns  the  hard  way. 
I  will  be  a  little  older  and  a  little  wiser 
because  of  the  error  and  I  will  certainly 
use  better  judgment  In  the  future  in  my 
reliance  on  certain  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Senate. 

It  took  30  seconds  after  the  morning 
hour  for  the  conference  report  to  be 
moved  through. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  was  serving  my  first  term, 
I  was  filibustering  the  Basing  Point  bill. 
The  then  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  I  made  a  motion  to  re- 
consider when  the  chairman  had  put  the 
motion  on  the  conference  report.  And  we 
were  able  to  obtain  agreement  that  we 
would  debate  the  motion  to  reconsider 
which  was  subject  to  a  motion  to  table. 
It  was  subject  to  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
and  we  were  In  a  position  that  we  had  to 
permit  the  matter  to  come  to  a  vote 
when,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  they  had 
every  Intention  of  filibustering  that  bill 
to  death. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  new  about 
someone  losing  some  of  his  parliamen- 
tary rights  because  of  his  failure  to  ob- 
ject or  to  start  speaking  when  a  measure 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

It  has  happened  to  me. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record.  I  did  not  Intend,  nor  did  any  of 
my  associates,  to  filibuster  this  matter. 
I  have  a  speech  of  some  I'a  hours  dura- 
tion the  substance  of  which  I  have  de- 
livered before,  but  which  I  had  hoped  to 
deliver  again.  Now  that  we  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  hope 
that  I  will  have  that  opportunity.  I  mere- 
ly wanted  to  point  out  where  the  respon- 
sibility lay  as  far  as  the  failure  to  object 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  agreed  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  order  to  accommodate  other 
Senators.  I  will  not  be  here  tomorrow  to 
vote  on  that  conference  report,  because 
I  have  made  longstanding  commitments 
that  require  me  to  be  in  Louisiana.  How- 
ever, to  accommodate  other  Senators,  I 
was  willing  to  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  so  that  other  Senators 
could  make  their  speeches. 

I  trust  the  good  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, even  though  I  will  not  be  here  to 
respond  to  their  arguments.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  conference  report  will  be 
agreed  to.  Everybody  can  make  his 
speech  and  the  Senate  can  vote  on  the 
matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  made  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  a  little  while 
ago  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  as 
we  do  ordinarily  when  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider Is  made.  We  normally  make  a  mo- 
tion to  table  that  motion. 

My  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider was  made  as  we  ordinarily  make 


it  and  without  any  thought  or  desire  to 
shut  off  those  who  wish  to  delay  action 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  failure  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land to  object  does  not  reflect  any  dis- 
credit on  him.  There  was  a  good  bit  of 
moving  about  and  talking  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  heard  or  was  aware  of 
what  was  taking  place. 

I  am  glad  we  have  been  able  to  work 
this  matter  out  so  that  all  Senators  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
feeling  and  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  on  with  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  social  security  bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
924.  H.R.  14397,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  biU  (HJl.  14397 1 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that 
word  will  go  abroad  as  to  what  we  are 
considering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Ohio  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  House  reported 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
1968  (H.R.  14397) ,  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, December  12.  and  passed  the  bill 
that  afternoon.  The  Senate  subcommit- 
tee commenced  taking  testimony  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  concluded  yes- 
terday. December  13. 

In  executive  session  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  committee  recommendations 
were  made,  as  summarized  In  Senate  Re- 


port No.  938,  Including  explanations  of 
all  items  in  the  bill.  Briefly,  these  items 
Include  the  provisions  of  $1,980,000,000 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  amount  recommended  is  the  total 
authorized  in  the  recently  approved  au- 
thorization act.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  would  have  provided  $1,612,500,000. 

The  committee  recommendations  also 
include  the  provision  of  $64,985,000  for 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, and  administrative  expenses, 
which  is  the  full  budget  estimate  and 
$10,278,500  above  the  House  bill. 

Other  major  adjustments  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  include  $2.- 
800.000  for  plans  for  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building.  There  has  also  been 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  committee  $17.- 
247,269  for  claims  and  judgments  ren- 
dered by  the  Indian  Claims  Committee. 
Additional  items  relating  to  the  Senate 
amounting  to  $278,040  are  detailed  in  the 
report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
tailed explanation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CHAPTER    I 

Independent  offices 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Salaries  and   expenses 

Appropriation.    1967.. —  -  $1,100,000 

1968  estimate --         785.000 

House   allowance 706.  500 

Committee    recommendation 785.000 

Restoration  of  878,500  Is  recommended  by 
the  committee,  to  provide  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate  of  $785,000  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Cochalrman  and  his  staff  and 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  supporting 
Btair.  The  Committee  Is  advised  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  matching  funds  from  the 
States  Involved  has  already  been  paid  into 
the  trust  fund. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Appalachian  regional  development  programs 

Appropriations  for  1965,  1966, 
and  1967  to  Agriculture, 
Commerce.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Health.  Education 
and    Welfare,    and    Interior 

totaled    - $164,630,000 

Authorization  In  Public  Law 
90-103  for  1968  and  1969-—     170,  000,  000 

1968  budget  estimate 160,000.000 

House   allowance 54.000.000 

Committee   reconrmendatlon.-       64.200.000 

'  Excludes  $4,200,000  previously  considered 
as  budget  estimates   in   other  appropriation 

bills. 

Restoration  of  $10,200,000  Is  recommended 
by  the  committee,  to  provide  the  full  amount 
of  the  original  budget  estimate  of  $64,200,000 
for  the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  now  funded  through  appropriation 
to  the  President  and  distributed  to  projects 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
Inadequate  hoxislng.  lack  of  education  and 
Illiteracy  are  all  matters  of  urgency  which 
are  being  attacked  In  this  program;  that  the 
third  year  funding  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram here  provided  Is  directed  to  meeting 
these  problems,  alleviating  rural  poverty,  and 
developing  the  region;  and  that  the  program, 
although  In  Its  Inclplency,  has  shown  that 
It  can  make  a  major  contribution  In  meet- 
ing these  challenges. 


The  highway  portion  of  the  program  was 
previously  funded  In  the  regular  bill  at  $70 
million  instead  of  the  budget  estimate  of 
$100  miUlon. 

CHAPTER    n 

Department  o/  the  Interior 
Office  of  Saline  Water 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.     1968 $7,500,000 

Supplemental    requeet >  13.  482.  000 

House  allowance 10,000.000 

Committee    recommendation —     10,000.000 

>  Included  In  H.  Doc.  15.  pt.  1,  90th  Cong.. 
1st  sese.,  1967. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million,  the  same  as  the  allow- 
ance of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
$3,482,000  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 
The  amount  recommended  Is  within  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  celling  which  was  In- 
creased by  Public  Law  90-30.  June  24,  1967, 
after  passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priation act. 

The  additional  amount  is  necessary  now  In 
order  to  permit  a  reasonable  program  to  be 
continued,  and  to  avoid  closing  down  proj- 
ects currently  underway  and  programed  for 
continued  fuJidlng  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.  1968 --     $860,000 

Supplemental    estimate. None 

House  allowance-. - 2.200,000 

Committee    recommendation 2,200,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,200,000  for  studies  and  contract 
costs.  These  funds  were  not  Included  In  the 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  request  because  the 
work  program  was  not  then  sufficiently  de- 
veloi>ed  to  prepare  a  sound  estimate  of  needs, 
and  the  committee  was  so  advised  at  the  1968 
hearings.  Recently  enacted  legislation  re- 
qxUres  that  the  report  of  the  Commission  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30.  1970.  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

CHAPTER    m 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Economic  opportunity  program 

1967  appropriation $1,687,500,000 

1968  budget  estimate 2.060,000.000 

1968  authorization 1,  980,  000.  000 

House  allowance 1.  612.  500,  000 

Committee  recommendation.  1,  980,  000,  000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,980  million,  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized, an  increase  of  $367,500,000  over  the 
House  allowance  and  $292,500,000  over  the 
1967  appropriation,  and  a  decrease  of  $80 
million  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity testified  that  an  appropriation  of 
$1,788  nUUlon  for  fiscal  year  1968  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  current  programs  at 
the  1967"  level.  He  further  stated  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,788  million  will  not  provide 
funds  for  the  following: 

Special  summer  programs:  $75  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  1967. 

Headstart-Followthrough :  $120  million 
budget  estimate. 

Emergency  food  and  medical  services:  $25 
million  authorization. 

Rural  and  urban  slum  impact  programs: 
$60  million  authorization. 

Small  business  technical  aid:  $10  million 
authorization. 

Day  Care:    $25  million  authorization. 

The  committee  figure  of  $1,980  million  is  to 
be  distributed  by  program  In  a  xordance  with 
the  authorization  act. 

The  committee  strongly  sx  rgests  that  at 
the    earliest    possible    date,      nd    whenever 


feasible,  the  scattered  areas  being  served  by 
large,  single-purpose  statewide  Headstan  op- 
erations be  converted  Into  the  several  local 
community,  or  area,  blraclal  community  ac- 
tion program  operations. 

The  Office  of  Econonxlc  Opportunity  is  di- 
rected to  examine,  reexamine  and  keep  its 
programs  under  constant  evaluation  with  a 
view  toward  weeding  out  programs  that  are 
inefficient  and  replacing  them  with  either 
proven  or  new  programs  which  are  more 
promising.  The  committee  strongly  feels  that 
much  greater  concentration  can  be  directed 
toward  the  worst  areas  of  poverty.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  be  kept  informed. 

CHAPTER  rv 

Legislative  Branch 

Senate 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  committee  recommends  the  incliislon 
of  language  in  the  bill,  which  will  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  Assistant  Reporter  of 
Debates  at  not  to  exceed  $17,860  gross  per 
annum.  The  purpose  of  this  language  is  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  necessary 
discretion  In  the  initial  compensation  paid 
to  any  future  apfKJintee  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Reporter  of  Debates. 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to 

Senators 
The  committee  recommends  the  inclusion 
of  language  in  the  bill  which  will  Increase 
the  clerk-hire  allowance  of  each  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  each  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  These  Increases  have 
been  made  by  the  committee  in  \iew  of  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  these  States, 
Indiana  moving  into  the  pop tilatlon -size 
category  of  5  and  6  million,  and  New  Jersey 
mo\-lng  into  the  population-size  category  of 
7  and  8  million.  No  funds  have  been  included 
in  the  bill  for  this  purpose  since  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  there  are  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able in  this  account  at  the  present  time. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
Folding  documents 

For  the  appropriation,  "Folding  docu- 
ments," the  committee  recommends  the 
amount  of  $8,000  for  additional  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  activities  of  the  Service  Depart- 
ment, made  necessary  by  the  late  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  the  workload  in  the  Depari- 
ment  has  been  exceedingly  heavy  during  the 
past  months,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  wlU 
Increase  markedly  early  in  the  next  calendar 
year. 

Postage  stamps 

The  Increased  postage  rate  blU,  recently 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Increases  the  air- 
mall  postage  rate  from  8  cents  to  10  cents. 
The  current  allowances  for  alrniall  and  spe- 
cial delivery  stamps  are  $800  for  Senators 
from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  $1,000 
for  Senators  from  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  order  to  provide  for  this  Increased 
rate.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  respec- 
tive allowances  to  $960  and  $1,200  a  year. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  the 
additional  simi  of  $9,040  to  cover  this  in- 
creased cost  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Extension  of  the  Capitol 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  allowance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  $135,000. 
by  transfer,  for  necessary  emergency  repair 
work  on  the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol, 
which  has  shown  increasing  signs  of  deterio- 
ration. The  Committee  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Capitol,  after  receipt  of  an  engineering 
report,  has  approved  the  following  work  on 
the  west  front: 

( 1 )   Putting  temporary  poets  of  heavy  Urn- 
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bers  under  the  remaining  unsupported  archi- 
trave stones  of  the  portico; 

(2)  Installing  additional  shoring  and 
bracing  to  the  old  Senate  and  Heuse  sec- 
tions; 

(3)  Repolntlng  Joints,  filling  cracks,  and 
repainting  the  stone  masonry  to  protect  It 
against  weathering,  and  establishing  points 
for  observation  of  movement  of  the  structure 
and  recording  the  location  of  same. 

The  funds  allowed  will  make  It  possible  for 
the  repair  work  to  begin  In  the  spring  of 
1968. 

Senate  Office  Buildings 

For  Senate  Office  Buildings,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  of  $231,000,  as  follows: 
$123,000  for  changes  and  Improvements  In 
the  telephone  exchange.  New  Senate  Office 
Building;  $83,000  for  remodeling  a  portion 
of  the  vacated  telephone  exchange;  and  $25,- 
000  to  provide  a  special  room  for  a  magnetic 
tape  addressing  system  In  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  first  two  Items  result  from  the  Instal- 
lation of  the  new  Centrex  telephone  system. 
Temporary  facilities  required  for  the  Initial 
switching  to  this  new  system  have  been  pro- 
vided from  available  funds  but  permanent 
changes  and  improvements  will  be  financed 
by  this  appropriation.  In  addition,  the  area 
In  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  formerly 
required  for  the  telephone  exchange  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  vacated  space  can  be  remodeled 
into  13  rooms  for  the  use  of  Senators  and 
their  staffs.  Under  a  remodeling  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  following  areas  would  be 
provided : 

One  Senator's  suite  consisting  of  five 
rooms; 

One  Senator's  suite  consisting  of  six  rooms; 

and 

Two  connecting  odd  rooms,  to  l?e  assigned 
to  the  same  use. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  this 
work  would  begin  next  spring  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  primary  work  In  the  telephone 
exchange,  mentioned  above. 

The  $25,000  allowed  will  provide  for  prep- 
aration of  a  special  room  to  honase  a  new 
system,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
for  addressing  high-volume  mall  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  equipment  for  this 
purpose  must  be  housed  In  space  which  pro- 
vides Independently  controlled  temperature 
and  humidity  and  Is  dust  free.  Shock-free 
flooring,  extensive  acoustical  treatment,  and 
Independent  electrical  circuitry  are  also  re- 
quired. 

Pay  of  Superintendent  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings 

Under  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1966,  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  was  established 
at  a  base  rate  of  $7,700  per  annvun.  That  base 
yields  a  gross  annual  compensation  of 
$21,231.  That  gross  would  be  Increased  by 
4''2  percent,  or  $955,  In  the  pay  hill  recently 
approved    by    the    Congrees,    to  a   total   of 

$22,186. 

In  the  pay  bUl  (H.R.  7977) ,  the  base  pay  of 
five  other  key  employees  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  (Including  the  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Office  Buildings)  was  Increased 
from  $7,700  to  $8,200  per  annum.  No  change, 
however,  was  made  In  the  base  pay  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings, who  is  currently  receiving  the  same  pay 
as  these  five  employees. 

In  order  to  correct  this  discrepancy,  the 
committee  recommends  the  inclusion  of  the 
following  provision: 

ADMINISTRAXrVE     PROVISION 

The  second  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Senate  Office  Buildings"  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1966  (79  Stat. 
1147).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,700" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "98.200". 


This  change,  together  with  the  4Vi  per- 
cent provided  under  the  pay  bill,  would  yield 
a  gross  salary  of  $23,634  per  annum,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  recommend  this  Increase  in 
salary  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings. 

LIBRART    BUHDINOS    AND    GROUNDS 

Library  of  Congress.  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,800,000  for  preparation  of  final 
plans  for  a  new  building  for  the  Library. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  estab- 
lished that  the  Library  of  Congress  Is  now 
authorized  to  spend  more  than  $880,000  an- 
nually for  rented  space  outside  the  two 
library  buildings  and  that  this  expenditure 
of  public  funds  could  be  stopped  upon  oc- 
cupancy of  the  new  building.  The  commit- 
tee was  advised  further  that  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  new  building  is  escalating  at 
the  rate  of  over  $2  million  a  year.  Thus  for 
each  year  of  delay  In  beginning  the  final 
planning  and  construction,  a  total  of  more 
than  $2,880,000  Is  being  lost  with  no  tangible 
return  except  the  temporary  space  being 
provided  for  the  Ubrary  in  widely  dispersed 
locations 

Under  these  circumstances  and  In  view  of 
the  well  established,  urgent  need  for  the 
building,  the  committee  considers  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2.8  million  at  this  time  an 
exercise  of  prudent  Judgment. 

CHAPTER     V 

Claims  and  judgments 
The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $17,247,269  to  pay  a  number  of  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  awards  which  have 
been  finalized.  This  money  Is  due  the  In- 
dians concerned,  and  is  needed  to  pay  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  prosecution  of  the  claims 
the  Incident  to  determining  distribution  of 
the  awards. 

CHAPTER    VI 

General  provisions 
Section  602 
The  committee  recommends  a  provision 
which  will  give  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the 
necessary  authority  to  proceed  with  spon- 
sorship of  construction  of  the  airport  at 
Kelley  Flats,  Mont.  This  airport  project 
would  be  utilizing  funds  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  local  interests,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  providing  a  perma- 
nent facility  benefiting  all  interests. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
totals  $2,077,510,309,  which  is  $398,073,- 
809  over  the  House  bill  but  $43,274,691 
under  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  bill  was 
reported  by  the  House  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 12,  was  passed  that  afternoon, 
and  we  of  the  Senate  committee  began 
taking  testimony  the  same  afternoon  and 
concluded  yesterday.  December  13.  I 
want  the  Senate  and  the  people  at  large 
to  understand  that  all  parties  concerned 
were  heard.  Every  item  was  gone  into 
exhaustively.  No  one  need  have  any  fear 
about  that.  A  conscientious  job  does  not 
depend  upon  the  time  that  is  devoted  to 
a  problem.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  devo- 
tion that  counts.  The  members  of  the 
committee  met,  questions  were  asked,  an- 
swers were  given,  and  I  am  ready  at  this 
time  to  answer  any  question  from  any- 
body on  anything  contained  in  this  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc,  with- 


out prejudice  to  any  amendments  being 
made  tliereto  or  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  "$706,500" 
and  Insert  ••$785,000". 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
strike  out  ••$54.000,000"  and  Insert  •'$64,- 
200.000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed," strike  out  "$1,612,500,000"  and  Insert 
■•$1,980,000,000". 

On   page  4.   after  line   11,   Insert: 

"SENATE 

"Salaries  of  officers  and   employees 

"Administrative   and    Clerical   Assistants  to 
Senators 

"Effective  January  1,  1968,  the  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  shall  be  Increased  to  that  allowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
five  million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded  five  million  inhabitants;  and 
that  tlie  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  allowed  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  seven  million, 
the  population  of  said  State  having  ex- 
ceeded seven  million  Inhabitants." 

At  the  top  of  page  5,  Insert: 

"OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

"Effective  January  1,  1968,  the  Secretary 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  assistant 
reporter  of  debates  at  not  to  exceed  $17,880 
gross  per  annum." 

On  page  5,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"CONriNOENT    EXPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 

"Folding  documents 
"For  an   additional   amount  for  'Folding 
Documents^,  $8,000." 

On  page  5,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  airmail  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  Senators  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  $9,040:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
each  Senator  from  a  State  east  of  the  Mis- 
slsslpl  River  shall  be  allowed  an  additional 
$80,  and  each  Senator  from  a  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  shall  be  allowed  an 
additional  $100." 

On  page  6,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"SEN.ATE    OmCE    BUILDINGS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Senate 
Office  Buildings'.  $231,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

On  page  6,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"LIBRART    BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS 

"Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Library  of 
Congress   James    Madison    Memorial    Build- 
ing,'   $2,800,000,    to    remain    available    until 
expended." 

On  page  6,  after  line  15.  Insert: 

"ADMINISTRATION  PROVISION 

"The  second  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Senate  Office  Buildings'  In  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1966  (79  Stat.  1147),  la 
amended  by  striking  out  '$7,700'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '$8,200'." 

On  page  6,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  V — CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 

"For  payment  of  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion awards  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  numbered  220,  awarded  February  14, 
1967;  In  Docket  numbered  314-E,  awarded 
July  18,  1967;  in  Dockets  numbered  142. 
359,  360,  361,  362,  and  363  (excluding  the 
general      accounting      claim      denominated 
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■second  Claim'  in  the  first  amended  peti- 
tion in  Docket  numbered  363),  awarded  July 
25  1967-  in  Dockets  numbered  177,  181A. 
and  181B,  awarded  September  7.  1967;  and 
in  Docket  numbered  316,  awarded  Septem- 
ber 29,  1967,  $17,247,269.  together  with  such 
imounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  In- 
•erest  (as  and  when  specified  In  said  claims 
or  provided  by  law):  Provided.  That  no 
i»ird  herein  appropriated  for  shall  be  paid 
until  It  shall  become  final  and  conclusive 
against  the  United  States  by  failure  of  the 
oartles  to  appeal  or  otherwise :  Provided  fur- 
;h«r  That  unless  otherwise  specifically  re- 
aulred  by  law,  payment  of  Interest  wherever 
appropriated  for  herein  shall  not  continue 
for  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act."  ^        ^      ^ 

On  page  7,  line  16,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "V"  to  "VI". 

On  page  7,  line  17,  In  the  heading  strike 
out  ••Provision"    and    Insert   "ProvlBions". 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
cliange  the  section   number  from   "501"  to 

■601". 

On  page  7.  after  line  20,  Insert  a  new 
Bectlon.  as  follows; 

•Sec.  602.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
•0  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Llbby 
Dim  and  Reservoir  project  In  Montana  may 
be  used  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140  000 
m  participation  with  local  Intereste  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Plats,  Montana,  in  a  manner  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  a  magnificent  job  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  brought  this  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  to  the  floor. 

I  am  almost  speechless  in  my  admira- 
tion for  the  sound  tactics  and  strat^'gy 
by  which  he  brought  the  entire  amount 
of  the  1968  authorization  of  $1,980,000,- 
OOO  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity through  his  committee  and  to  the 
floor. 

I  note  with  special  pleasure  the  com- 
ments on  page  4  of  the  report,  where  It  Is 
pointed  out  succinctly  why  this  entire 
sum  is  desperately  needed  for  the  pov- 
erty program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  discussion  and  the  figures  under 
the  heading  on  page  4,  "Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
porttmlty.  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram," be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXECUTIVE    OmCE    OF   THE    PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Economic  Opportunity  Program 

1967  appropriation.- $1,687,500,000 

1368  budget  estimate 2.060,000,000 

1968  authorization 1.  980,  000,  000 

House  allowance 1,612,500,000 

Committee  recommendation.     1,  980.  000,  000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,980  million,  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized, an  increase  of  $367,500,000  over 
the  House  allowance  and  $292,500,000  over 
the  1967  appropriation,  and  a  decrease  of 
•80  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  testified  that  an  appropriation 
of  $1,788  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  current  programs  at 
the   1967   level.   He   further   stated   that  an 
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appropriation  of  $1,788  million  Will  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  following: 

Special  summer  programs:  $75  million 
supplemental   appropriation  for  1967. 

Headstart-FoUowthrough :  $120  million 
budget   estimate. 

Emergency  food  and  medical  services:  $25 
million  authorization. 

Rural  and  urban  slum  Impact  programs: 
$60   million   authorization. 

Small  business  technical  aid:  $10  million 
authorization. 

Day  Care:  $25  million  authorization. 

The  committee  figure  of  $1,980  million  U 
to  be  distributed  by  program  In  accordance 
with  the  authorization  act. 

The  committee  strongly  suggests  that  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  whenever  feas- 
ible, the  scattered  areas  being  served  by 
large,  slngle-piu-pose  statewide  Headstart 
operations  be  converted  Into  the  several  local 
community,  or  area,  blraclal  community  ac- 
tion program  operations. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  di- 
rected to  examine,  reexamine  and  keep  its 
programs  under  constant  evaluation  with  a 
view  toward  weeding  out  programs  that  are 
inefficient  and  replacing  them  with  either 
proven  or  new  programs  which  are  more 
promising.  The  committee  strongly  feels  that 
much  greater  concentration  can  be  directed 
toward  the  worst  areas  of  fKDverty.  The  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  kept  Informed. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  no  effort  will 
be  made  to  cut  back  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee.  Having  had  this 
problem  as  probably  my  own  major  sena- 
torial  respon.sibillty    this   year,   as   the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power,  Employment,   and   Poverty,   and 
having,    to    the    extent    possible,    shep- 
herded   the    authorization    bill    through 
the   subcommittee,   the   full   committee, 
the  floor,  and  then  through  conference. 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  every 
nickel    of    this    money    is    desperately- 
needed  t.o  help  solve  the  problem  of  al- 
most 30  million  Americans  who  arc  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  poverty  at  the  moment. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  will  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  earmarking  which  appeared  in  the 
House-passed  bill:  and.  as  the  chairman 
of   the   legislative   committee,    I    should 
like  to  wish  him  succe.ss  in  his  efforts 

One  of  the  lt«ms  we  believed  most 
important  in  the  Senate  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  authorization  was  to  hold 
the  earmarking  to  an  absolute  minimum, 
and  also  to  plve  as  much  flexibility  and 
local  authority  as  possible  to  the  com- 
mimity  action  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try which,  by  and  large,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, are  doing  a  fine  job  in  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  again  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  for  a  superb  job. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  because  I  believe  Senator 
Pastore  has  done  an  extraordinary  serv- 
ice for  our  Nation  We  often  permit  these 
matters  to  pass  with  the  banal  words  "a 
fine  Job."  This  is  an  extraordinary  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation,  and  for  this  reason: 
Senator  Pastore  has  convinced  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  wise 
course,  as  this  problem  will  have  to  be 
settled  In  conference,  the  Senate  should 
consider  a  poverty  appropriation  bill  at 
the   full   amount   of   the   authorization 


which  was  arrived  at  after  the  most  con- 
sidered deliberation. 

Corisidermg  the  time  available,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  so  much  thought  has 
gone  into  what  was  done  and  into  the 
statements  which  are  here  reflected,  and 
it  is  best  that  the  matter  be  left  now  with 
that  directive,  following  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  to  our  chief  negotiator — to  wit. 
Senator  Pastore. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  by  any- 
thing I  say  or  do,  to  change  that  basic 
strategy,  which  I  believe  is  extremely 
sound  and  Ls  a  great  credit  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  what  makes 
him  one  of  our  really  great  Members. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  issues  are  very 
well  stated,  and  they  are  two:  The  other 
body,  acting  in  that  kind  of  twilight  zone 
of  congressional  procedure,  has  sought 
to  do  something  which  is  not  in  the  au- 
thorization legislation  and  which,  if  put 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  to 
the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote, 
and  so  forth— to  wit,  earmark  the  funds 
appropriated  in  a  way  which  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  authorization  bill.  They 
have  sought  to  do  that  in  the  report.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1968, 
as  made  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  by  putting  this  in  the 
report  you  put  It  beyond  the  reach  of 
amendment  and  you  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  being  affected  in  any  way  at  all 
except  by  some  other  report  or  legislative 
history. 

It  amounts  to  an  injunction  to  the  ad- 
ministering agency  that  will  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  legislative  committee 
m  the  other  body,  and  perhaps  of  the 
other  body  Itself  for  all  we  know,  al- 
though we  cannot  tell  as  this  was  not 
susceptible  to  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Our  approach,  as  shown  by  the  report, 
and  this  was  the  subject  of  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Perai- 
sylvanla  I  Mr.  Clark]  a  few  months  ago, 
provides  that  the  amount  of  money 
which  Is  ultimately  arrived  at  "is  to  be 
distributed  by  program  in  accordance 
with  the  authoiization  act  "  That  means 
to  all  programs,  whether  they  be  essen- 
tially old  programs  such  as  community 
action  or  special  Impact  or  small  business 
assistance  or  new  programs  such  a.'^  day 
care. 

There  is  also  pointed  out  In  our  report 
what  is  elementary  commonsense.  Our 
committee  states  that  the  OEO  should 
be  constantly  evaluating  Its  programs 
and  it  should  weed  out  those  programs 
which  are  inefficient  and  replace  them 
with  new  or  proven  programs  which  are 
more  promising.  There  are  a  number  of 
rewritten  or  new  programs  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  which  give  the  Di- 
rector a  range  of  directives. 

For  example,  there  is  a  meeting  now 
in  session  In  the  conference  room  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  being  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  with  di- 
rectors of  small  business  development 
centers  from  the  sliuns  and  ghettos  all 
over  the  United  States. 

I  had  the  honor  to  arrange  for  that 
meeting  myself  In  which  the  Adminis- 
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trator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  develop  with  the  di- 
rectors of  these  small  business  develop- 
ment centers  the  best  business  assistance 
program  for  people  who  live  in  the  slum 
areas.  This  program,  which  is  a  rewrite 
of  an  old  program,  aims  at  people  who 
are  able  to  go  into  business  themselves 
and  who  could  be  helped  in  going  into 
business  for  themselves  by  being  given 
technical  assistance. 

This  is  the  kind  of  creativity  and  re- 
vision which  Is  needed  in  this  program. 
There  is  also  a  great  interest  in  the  legis- 
lative committee  in  a  bill  which  originat- 
ed with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisJ  to  provide 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  In 
the  amount  of  $25  million,  since  we  had 
found  there  was  starvation  In  some  areas 
of  the  United  States — which  was  ab- 
solutely unbelievable  to  us. 

With  the  help  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
and  the  help  of  many  other  legislators 
of  good  will,  we  have  developed  an  emer- 
gency approach  for  that  problem. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PastoreJ.  if  he  feels  free  to  answer,  and 
I  know  full  well  his  views  on  the  subject, 
whether  he  feels  the  kind  of  directive 
he  has  in  our  report  to  be  the  more  sen- 
sible business  approach,  based  upon  an 
evaluation  of  the  worth  of  all  programs. 
Then,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  feels  the  effort  in  the  report  of  the 
other  body  to  earmark  very  large  sums, 
well  over  $1  billion.  Is  not  binding  on  the 
Director  of  the  OEO.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  now  taken  a  different 
and.  I  think,  far  more  businesslike  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  turn- 
ing to  page  5  of  our  report,  we  use  the 
following  language: 

The  committee  figure  of  $1,980,000,000  U 
to  be  distributed  by  program  in  accordance 
with  the  authorization  act. 

This  Is  In  direct  refutation  of  the 
language  used  in  the  House  report. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that,  since  the  writing  of  the  House  re- 
port, there  has  been  some  conversation 
with  the  administration  and  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— and  I  am  not  saying  there  Is 
an  understanding— but  I  think  there  Is 
an  inclination  toward  an  understanding 
that  it  could  do  some  harm. 

Therefore,  we.  In  our  report,  vitiated 
that.  We  will  go  Into  conference  and  talk 
about  it  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
much  trouble. 

The  Senator  Is  correct.  If  you  handcuff 
the  hands  of  the  administration  by  pick- 
ing out  a  few  favorite  programs,  and 
they  are  good  and  popular  programs,  and 
say,  "Here  you  cannot  cut,"  and  then  you 
do  make  another  cut  so  far  as  the  overall 
authorization,  you  are  going  to  suffocate 
other  programs,  especially  this  program 
Initiated  by  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  StennisI, 
to  feed  the  hungry. 

This  Is  a  sad  paradox  hi  our  great 
country.  We  are  the  most  affluent  society 
In  the  world.  Mankind  has  never  known 
the  affluence  America  enjoys  today.  What 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  progress  that 
we  have  90  million  peopleln  America 
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who  live  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  and  that 
we  have  great  pockets  of  population  in 
our  country  where  children  go  to  bed  at 
night  crying  because  they  are  hungry. 
One  would  not  believe  that  unless  he 
heard  the  testimony. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  point  which  bears  exactly  on 
this  line  of  discussion. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land feel  that  the  sentence  he  has  read — 
and  he  used  exactly  the  right  word  in 
terms  of  legislative  Intent  in  saying  It 
would  vitiate  what  was  done  In  the  other 
body — Is  also  to  be  read  with  the  last 
paragraph  which  asks  the  Director  to 
feel  free  to  weed  out  what  Is  not  working 
and  substitute  programs  that  will  work, 
and  that  these  two  provisions  must  be 
read  together? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  that  is  made  clear  In  the  report.  That 
was  the  suggestion  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  who  Is  quite  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  sometimes  we  do  have  a  pro- 
gram that  is  not  going  along  as  well  as  it 
should  and  not  doing  the  work  it  was 
Intended  It  might  do.  In  that  case  I  do 
not  think  we  should  remain  steadfast. 
We  should  have  the  courage,  good  Judg- 
ment, and  Judiciousness  to  stop  that  kind 
of  program  and  get  into  what  serves  the 
people  in  the  objectives  of  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  one  very  key  area  in  which  that 
philosophy  would  obtain,  which  would 
please  many  Members  here  and  In  the 
other  body.  I  refer  to  dealing  with  rural 
poverty.  One  of  the  major  aspects  we  had 
impressed  upon  us  was  that  there  Is 
enormous  rural  poverty.  It  will  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  programs  which  the  Di- 
rector is  to  undertake  is  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  rural  and  urban  slum  Impact 
program,  for  which  there  Is  an  authori- 
zation of  $60  million. 

Finally,  the  committee  in  the  other 
body  said: 

It  definitely  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  supplement  thla  appropriation 
at  a  later  date. 

Our  report  does  not  say  that.  I  do  not 
contemplate  nor  does  anyone  contem- 
plate that  we  yield  any  initiative  or  right 
to  do  or  not  to  do  whatever  we  think  is 
deserved  by  a  supplemental.  To  prevent 
that  now  after  what  we  experienced  last 
summer,  and  to  say  that  is  not  to  be  done, 
is  to  behave  like  an  ostrich. 

Again,  I  must  say  that  the  wise  and 
businesslike  approach  taken  by  our  com- 
mittee stands  in  marked  contrast  in  this 
respect  to  what  was  said  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  the  need  for  money. 
The  antipoverty  program  is  one  of  the 
most  noble  our  country  has  ever  under- 
taken. I  happen  to  be  uniquely  Identified 
with  It  because  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  which  deals  with  the 
question  legislatively,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  Is  Investigating  riots  and  violence, 
and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  worked  close- 


ly with  our  beloved  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastori]. 

I  must  say  that,  most  objectively,  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Senate  Is  some- 
thing which  Is  as  deeply  gratifying  to  me 
as  anything  I  have  encountered  in  ail 
my  Senate  service.  I  attribute  this  most 
heavily  to  the  wisdom  of  the  members  o{ 
the  committee  and  to  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI. 

Mr.  President,  I  jleld  the  floor. 

AIRPORT      AT      KELLEY      FLATS.      MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  in  this  bill  which  applies  to  an 
airport  facility  at  Kelley  Flats.  Mont.,  to 
support  the  Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  Is  provided  to  insure  that  the 
Federal  Government  receives  the  greatest 
tangible  return  from  Its  expenditures. 
The  facts  simply  stated  are  as  follows: 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  needs  an  air- 
strip at  Llbby  Dam  for  survey  and  Inspec- 
tion operations,  supply  missions,  ar.d 
management  control.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $132,300  toward  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  this  airport.  For  that 
amoimt.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
build  an  inadequate  unsurfaced  airport, 
without  lights,  capable  of  handling  air- 
craft no  larger  than  16,500  pounds  wheel 
load  capacity. 

This  airport  will  be  built  on  rented 
land,  thus  requiring  additional  Federal 
expenditures.  Maintenance  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  during 
Its  entire  use  and  after  approximately 
7  years,  the  airport  will  be  abandoned. 

The  proposed  alternative  Is  to  allow 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  participate 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  local  Montana  community  by  ex- 
pending the  .same  $132,300  on  an  airport 
that  will  meet  FA  A  specifications.  It  will 
be  longer,  wider,  paved,  lighted,  and 
will  certainly  be  safer. 

All  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 
this  airport  would  be  borne  by  the  loca: 
people.  This  Is  estimated  to  cost  $10,000 
per  year.  The  Federal  Government  will 
receive  free  use  of  the  facility  for  100 
years. 

This  profKJsal  will  provide  a  facility 
from  which  dependable  scheduled  air 
service  can  operate,  thereby  greatly  re- 
ducing the  ground  transportation  costs 
for  Government  agencies  involved.  This 
service  alone  will  save  an  estimated 
$200,000  during  the  construction  of  the 
dam,  according  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  will  provide  a  reliable  air  medi- 
cal evacuation  facility  which  will  greatly 
reduce  contractor  insurance  costs  and 
Government  costs.  1  might  add  that  Gov- 
ernment contractors  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  usual  fees  and  charges  to  use  the 
proposed  airport. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  can 
probably  recoup  its  entire  investment 
from  savings  of  appropriated  funds  dur- 
ing the  dam  construction  if  it  has  access 
to  a  modern  airport. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will  contribute  It^  $132,300;  the 
Federal  Aviatio'i  Administration  will 
grant  53  percent  of  the  total  final  con- 
struction costs,  and  the  local  community 
will  contribute  approximately  $40,000  for 
construction  costs,  as  well  as  assumlnf 
the  responsibility  for  maintenance  anc 
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operation  of  the  field  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 

ner  year. 

This  measure  will  not  require  the  ap- 
nropriatlon  of  one  additional  cent.  An 
ilrfleld  will  be  constructed  at  the  dam- 
^  and  an  airfield  will  be  constructed 
for 'the  community  at  some  future  date. 
The  Federal  Government  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  both  fields.  Is  It 
not  wiser  to  recognize  that  by  authorizing 
only  one  airfield  at  this  time  which  will 
effect  substantial  savings  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  far  more  responsible  than  to 
allow  construction  of  an  airfield  which 
tQI  not  produce  savings  at  the  dam  and 
which  will  be  abandoned  in  less  than 

If  we  are  sincerely  Interested  in  fiscal 
responsibihty.  this  language  can  be  de- 
fended under  the  closest  scrutiny.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  drawbacks  to  this  project 
are  that  it  is  too  logical.  It  will  produce 
substantial  savings,  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment less  in  the  long  run,  it  will  pro- 
vide a  safe,  modem  airport  which  will 
meet  FAA  specifications,  and  it  will  cost 
less  money  than  will  be  spent  on  a  tem- 
porary dirt  strip,  to  be  abandoned  later. 
In  addition  to  an  airport  which  must  be 
built  to  serve  this  growing  area. 

Incidentally,  the  population  of  Llbby  is 
closer  to  14,000  rather  than  2,800  as  was 
stated  during  the  debate  In  the  House 
when  this  was  last  considered  several 
months  ago. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  It  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed, 
on  page  3,  line  11,  to  strike  out  "$1,980,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,612,500,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, while  a  sufficient  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  present,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  delay  the  Senate  but  a  very 
few  moments.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reduce  the  Item  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  back  to  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House.  The 
House  allowed  $1,612.^00,000.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  would  Increase  this 
amount  by  $367,500,000.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  roll  that  figure  back 
to  the  level  of  the  House  figure 

While  It  Is  true  that  during  the  course 
of  consideration  of  other  appropriation 
bills  this  year  the  appropriations  have 


been  reduced  somewhat  below  the  budget 
requests  In  many  instances,  nevertheless 
the  Senate  has  an  almost  perfect  score 
of  having  opposed  many  of  these  reduc- 
tions. In  fact,  the  Senate  raised  each  ap- 
propriation bill  above  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  I  think  the  Senate, 
particularly  in  these  late  hours,  has  a 
responsibility  to  hold  the  line. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
suggesting  that  we  should  have  a  10- 
E>ercent  increase  in  taxes  in  order  to  con- 
trol inflation  and  to  bring  the  fiscal  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  under  better  con- 
trol. It  is  estimated  that  without  a  tax 
increase  the  deficit  will  be  $22  billion  to 
$24  billion.  Even  with  a  tax  increase  next 
year — and  that  is  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
obtained— the  deficit  will  be  $15  billion 
to  $17  blUion.  This  is  an  average  of  $1.5 
billion  a  month  that  the  Government  is 
spending  more  than  it  is  taking  in. 

Inflation  is  not  merely  a  threat  in  this 
countrj-;  inflation  is  a  reality,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost 
of  any  item  one  happens  to  buy.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  enormous  demand  for  money, 
because  of  the  Federal  Government's 
deficit  financing  of  these  programs, 
money  which  the  Government  is  borrow- 
ing rather  than  raising  from  taxes,  in- 
terest rates  have  been  brought  to  the 
highest  level  in  100  years. 

If  we  use  the  normal  accounting  prac- 
tices which  have  been  followed  for  175 
years,  the  record  shows  that  in  the  last 
5  years  the  Johnson  administration  has 
spent  $60  billion  mere  than  it  has  taken 
in.  That  is  an  average  of  $1  billion  a 
month,  or  around  S50  million  a  day  when 
we  put  the  Government  on  a  5-day  work- 
week. 

Some  day.  somewhere,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  back  on  these  expenditures. 
The  alternative  is  national  bankruptcy, 
wild  infiation,  and  devaluation  of  our 
currency. 

On  14  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the 
House  the  Senate  has  added,  all  together. 
$5.5  billion.  To  finance  that  $5  billion  or 
$5.5  bilhon  it  would  take  a  straight  5- 
percent  Increase  in  all  income  taxes.  In- 
dividual and  corporation,  across  the 
board.  It  would  take  that  just  to  finance 
the  increases  in  appropriations  that  have 
been  voted  by  the  Senate  diunng  this  cal- 
endar year. 

Lest  there  t>e  any  misunderstanding 
that  I  am  putting  all  this  responsibility 
on  the  Senate  or  the  Congress,  as  the 
President  sees  fit  to  do,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  President  signs  each  of  these 
spending  bills,  and.  it  does  not  take  any 
more  ink  to  sign  a  veto  message  than  it 
does  to  sign  bills  Into  law. 

I  have  no  respect  for  the  President's 
argument  when  he  says  he  is  against 
these  expenditures  and  then  signs  every 
one  of  them,  following  this  action  by  ad- 
dressing a  group  In  Miami  and  bragging 
about  how  much  he  is  giving  away. 
What  makes  this  worse,  he  goes  to  an- 
other group  and  boasts  about  economy. 
This  is  the  time  for  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  to  put  their  votes 
where  their  mouths  are.  If  they  are  for 
economy  they  should  vote  for  It.  If  they 
are  against  It  they  should  stop  talking 
about  It.  If  they  are  concerned  about  tax 
Increases   they   should   remember   that 


while  votiiig  for  ever-expanding  in- 
creases in  appropriations  we  are,  in  ef- 
fect, voting  for  tax  increases,  whether 
they  are  passed  this  year  or  next  year. 

The  result  of  spending  more  and  more 
money,  as  we  iiave  been  doing,  and  not 
voting  for  taxes  is  that  more  and  more 
inflation  will  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar. 

We  shall  be  voting  tomorrow  on  the  so- 
cial security  bill,  which  I  intend  to  vote 
for.  but  let  us  face  up  to  it.  The  benefits 
under  the  social  security  bill  for  those 
living  on  pensions  will  vanish  and  erode 
within  2  years  at  the  present  rate  we  are 
going  if  we  do  not  do  something  to  check 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  criticisms 
could  be  made  of  tlie  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  of  the  executive 
branch — and  I  emphasize  equally  the  ex- 
ecutive branch— is  that  Congress  is  going 
to  adjourn  without  having  faced  up  to 
the  problem  of  cutting  back  on  expendi- 
tures and  without  having  acted  affirma- 
tively or  negatively  in  making  a  decision 
on  taxes.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
drifted  this  close  to  adjoiuTiment  of  the 
Congress  without  having  faced  up  to  that 
decision. 

It  may  be  unpopular  to  talk  about 
taxes,  but  the  issue  is  going  to  have  to 
be  faced  at  some  point,  or  we  in  this 
country  will  be  in  the  same  position  as 
Great  Britain  and  facing  the  devaluation 
of  our  currency. 

We  are  drifting  down  the  road  toward 
national  bankruptcy,  and  thus  far  there 
has  been  no  effort,  as  far  as  the  Senate 
or  the  administration  is  concerned,  to 
check  it.  All  we  hear  from  the  adminis- 
tration is  a  promise  of  more  and  more  to 
everybody,  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  it  does  not  have  the  guts  to  stand  up 
and  tell  the  American  people  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  them  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
to  delay  a  tax  Increase  until  after  the 
votes  are  counted  In  1968.  I  think  this  is 
a  cowardly  attempt  to  dodge  the  issue.  I 
think  we  ought  to  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  respect  those  who  feel  that  these  ap- 
propriation bills  should  be  voted  for  in 
the  full  amount  They  have  just  as  much 
right  to  their  opinions  sis  I  do  to  mine; 
and  I  respect  their  views,  just  as  I  hope 
they  will  respect  mine. 

But  at  the  same  time,  those  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  vote  for  these  in- 
creased expenditures  should  be  equally 
willing  and  equally  ready  to  vote  for  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  them  and  to  accept  that 
responsibility.  I  do  not  think  we  can  vote 
for  the  one  without  considering  the  effect 
on  the  other.  Personally.  I  believe  the 
very  least  we  can  do — and  this  may  be 
the  last  chance  the  Senate  will  have  to 
cut  back  on  an  appropriation  bill  this 
session — Is  to  show  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  we  can  at  least  hold  the 
line  and  are  willing  to  join  them  In  that 
economy  effort. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish   to   say — and   I   think   the   dlstln- 
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gulshed  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
this — that  I  have  joined  him  many  times, 
arm  in  arm,  on  this  question  of  economy 
in  Qovernment.  I  yield  to  no  one  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  basic  proposition  that 
America  and  its  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  that 
they  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  Governor  of  my  State,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  of  World  V/ar  II  It  was  a  de- 
pressing time.  All  the  things  that  had  not 
been  done  for  5  years  had  to  be  done.  We 
had  the  problem  of  education  in  my 
State.  We  had  the  problem  of  building 
new  highways.  We  had  the  problem  of 
the  fact  that  wages  had  been  frozen  and 
they  had  to  be  unfrozen.  We  needed 
money  to  do  all  these  things,  and  I  was 
the  Democratic  Governor. 

It  has  always  been  the  philosophy  in 
State  politics  that  a  Democrat  will  never 
dare  suggest  a  sales  tax.  Yet  I  suggested 
a  sales  tax  in  my  State,  and  I  became  the 
father  of  the  sales  tax  in  Rhode  Island. 
When  the  people  began  to  pay  that  tax, 
they  called  it  "pennies  for  Pastore." 

But  I  proved  to  the  people  of  my  State 
that  it  was  absolutely  neces®ry  to  Im- 
pose the  tax  if  we  were  to  develop  the 
welfare  of  our  communities;  and  I  dare 
say — and  I  do  not  say  this  to  boast,  but 
merely  to  state  a  fact— that  the  next 
election  I  won  by  the  largeet  plurality 
ever  given  to  a  Governor  in  tlffi  history  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  have  always  been  for  economy.  How- 
ever. I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
stature  of  a  nation  Is  not  to  be  Judged 
by  fieures,  either  black  or  red,  on  the 
pages  of  any  ledger.  Rather,  tiie  welfare, 
the  wholesomeness,  and  the  stature  of  a 
nation  are  to  be  judged  in  the  dignity 
and  the  opportunities  of  its  people.  That 
is  the  test. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  impose  an  additional  income 
tax.  or  you  do  not  want  to  raise  taxes  in 
the  United  States  of  America  because 
we  are  spending  too  much  money,  then 
why  do  you  not  vote  to  knock  out  the 
whole  amount  of  the  poverty  bill? 

The  relevant  question  here  is,  Is  this 
legislation  necessary  and  must  the  people 
of  the  United  States  rise  up  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  and  make  whatever  sacri- 
fices are  necessary  so  that  we  can  uplift 
the  portion  of  our  society  that  lives  al- 
most in  a  state  of  degradation? 

That  is  the  test.  I  would  hope  that 
sometime  the  Senator  would  come  to  the 
hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— oh.  what  an  experience  it  would 
be — to  see  how  we  squeeze  every  nickel. 
So  much  so  that  sometimes  the  buffalo 
on  that  nickel  reacts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  dramatic 
story — a  very  dramatic  stor>'.  whether 
you  go  to  Appalachla,  where  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia 
comes  from,  or  whether  you  go  to  Mis- 
sissippi, or  even  come  to  Rhode  Island 
or  Delaware.  Ask  the  people  who  know 
this  program,  and  let  them  tell  you  about 
the  young  boys  and  girls  who  have  really 
been  given  an  opportimlty,  a  chance  to 
come  out  of  discouragement,  despair,  and 
delinquency— and  I  ase  the  words  prop- 
erly. I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  become 


a  nation  of  glue  sniffers  and  dope  ad- 
dicts. I  hope  we  are  going  to  begin  to 
do  something  to  lift  up  that  Fwrtion  of 
our  society  that  today  lives  In  a  state 
of  despair,  without  hope,  and  give  them 
the  hope  that  America  has  always  held 
out  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor. 

That  goes  back  to  my  own  background. 
I  apologize  to  no  one;  there  Is  no  man 
in  the  United  States  of  America  who  Is 
more  Indebted  to  this  blessed  land  than 
John  Pastore,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts 
here?  The  House  of  Representatives  al- 
lowed $1,612,500,000. 

That  was  the  flgvire  from  last  year. 
But  that  figure  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count a  carryover  of  approximately 
$180  million.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
on-going  programs  that  will  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Nation,  without  regard 
to  what  has  been  added  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  That  goes  for  Headstart-Follow- 
through,  it  goes  for  day  care,  it  goes  for 
food  and  medical  care  for  the  starving 
children  of  America.  I  again  say.  Imagine 
starving  children  In  this  blessed  land  of 
ours.  Imagine  that.  We  just  finished  with 
the  foreign  aid  program.  We  are  going 
to  spend  more  than  $2  billion  all  over 
the  world,  including  India.  Pakistan,  and 
every  other  underprivileged  country.  But 
people  are  starving  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  shame.  It  is  a  disgrace. 

If  we  want  to  worry  about  the  balance 
of  payments,  about  the  deficit,  about  a 
tax  Increase.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
stand  up  and  meet  my  responsibility 
when  the  time  comes.  I  did  not  shirk  it 
before;  I  am  ready  to  meet  it  now. 

I  say  that  if  we  want  to  keep  programs 
going  on  the  level  that  they  are  now 
going,  we  need  $1,788  million.  If  we  want 
to  fulfill  some  of  the  other  obligations  In 
the  authorization  bill,  we  will  need  the 
full  estimate  of  $2,060  million.  We  shall 
have  to  take  into  accoimt.  also,  that  we 
adopted  a  resolution  the  other  day  that 
requires  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  and  a  2-percent  cut  In 
personnel  funds.  This  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  balanced  budget 
just  as  much  as  anyone  else.  I  should 
like  to  see  us  get  along  without  a  tax 
increase  just  as  much  as  anyone  else 
does.  It  is  not  popular  to  come  out  with 
these  figures.  Where  Is  the  popularity  In 
that?  Sometimes,  when  we  do  these 
things,  the  people  who  benefit  the  most 
realize  It  the  least.  There  is  no  big  credit 
in  doing  it.  When  I  go  home,  my  path 
will  not  be  strewn  with  garlands  of  roses 
because  I  voted  for  the  bill.  Perhaps  I 
shall  receive  brickbats.  But  do  I  care? 
I  do  not  care.  No  one  has  to  put  a  lel 
around  Pastores  neck.  I  do  not  need  it. 
This  could  be  my  albatross.  But  I  am 
not  looking  for  an  albatross  and  I  am  not 
looking  for  a  lel.  All  I  am  looking  for  is 
dignity  and  opportunity  for  Amerlcaiis. 
and  that  Is  what  the  bUl  represents. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  want  to  put  the 
figure  back  to  $1,612,500,000.  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware suggests?  To  do  that.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  45.000  youths 
from  the  Headstart  program  alone.  It 


would  be  necessary  to  discontinue  in 
many  communities  some  of  the  programs 
that  are  already  in  progress. 

If  America  means  atrophy.  If  it  means 
disintegration,  then  let  us  make  the  re- 
duction. But  if  America  means  promise. 
If  it  means  future,  if  Senators  want  tc 
give  to  the  committee  that  has  worked 
hour  after  hour  on  the  bill  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  Into  conference  and  reach  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  they  should  fol- 
low the  committee's  recommendation. 

I  care  not  what  the  Senate  does.  I 
am  not  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  and 
I  am  not  the  conscience  of  the  country. 
I  have  enough  work  to  do  to  tsike  care  of 
my  own  conscience. 

I  say  to  the  Senate:  "You  make  your 
cuts  here  because  it  sounds  good  on  Wall 
Street  and  it  sounds  good  to  the  readers 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  Is  all  right 
with  me.  But  if  you  are  Interested  in 
people  and  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  goal  of  affording  oppor- 
tunity in  America  and  if  you  want  to 
take  this  rebellion  off  the  streets,  put  the 
youth  of  America  In  gainful  occupation, 
and  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done 
to  correct  some  of  our  social  Ills,  defeat 
the  amendment." 
And  I  hope  we  do. 
Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  who  has  so  eloquently  de- 
fended the  appropriations  bill. 

The  adoption  of  the  Williams  amend- 
ment would  be  an  unmitigated  catas- 
trophe. 

Let  us  put  right  on  the  line  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  propos- 
ing and  let  him  know  just  what  is  going 
to  happen  if  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to. 

I  should  like  to  give  to  my  colleagues 
a  review  of  information  prepared  at  my 
request  for  just  such  an  emergency  as 
this  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

If  the  Williams  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  14.000  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  would  have  to  be  sent  home  to 
their  urban  and  rural  ghetto  homes. 

The  In-school  assistance  program 
would  cease  for  61,000  students  from 
poor  families;  37,000  summer  jobs  for 
needy  poor  youths  would  be  eliminated 
Job  training  assistance  would  be  killed 
for  136,200  hard  core  poor  adults  In 
ghetto  areas;  185  of  the  850  officers  of 
the  Legal  Services  Division  of  the  OEO 
would  be  closed;  415  attorneys  wouli 
be  laid  off. 

Close  to  200,000  fewer  poor  people 
would  receive  legal  assistance  during  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Headstart  program  would  be  re- 
duced by  45,000  children  on  a  full  year 
basis,  or  one  out  of  every  five  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  1966  program;  4,500  non- 
professionals would  lose  their  Jobs:  135  of 
the  community  action  agencies  would 
have  to  be  eliminated. 

There  would  be  no  special  summer 
program  next  summer.  Think  of  what 
that  means  in  terms  of  bloodshed  In 
city  after  city  in  America. 

The  rural  thnist,  which  all  of  us  are 
so  concerned  about,  would  be  blunted 
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There  would  be  no  program  for  the 

*^The  wonderful  program  of  the  Rever- 
end Leon  Sullivan,  in  Philadelphia,  who 
IS  operating  18  OICs  throughout  the 
country  would  be  reduced  by  25  percent. 
The  adult  education  and  housing  pro- 
gr&ms  for  migrants  would  be  cut  by  10 

%Xonly  in  the  VISTA  program  would 
the  budget  result  in  3,650  fewer  VISTA 
volunteers  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
but  it  would  also  mean  that  the  few 
VISTA  training  centers  would  be  dis- 
banded, and  1,000  appUcants  already  in- 
rtted  to  training  would  have  to  be  turned 

down 

The  Williams  amendment  Is  an  un- 
conscionable amendment.  It  must  be  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  predicated  upon  a  little 
different  background  from  those  of  my 
distinguished  friends,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  , 

I  have  consistently  voted  agamst  au- 
thorization for  the  poverty  program  not 
because  I  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
people  who  are  poverty  stricken,  but  be- 
cause there  are.  in  this  program,  so  many 
features  of  which  I  do  not  approve. 

There  are  some  that  I  do  approve  of 
very  strongly,  as  my  fellow  conferees 
know,  as,  for  Instance,  Headstart  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  m  the  vari- 
ous cities. 

But  we  are  not  deciding  here  the  ques- 
Uon  of  whether  Congress  sets  up  that 
program.  That  question  has  already  been 
decided.  Congress  has  passed  the  au- 
thorization measure  by  a  heavy  majority. 
The  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  made  In  the  effort  to  fi- 
nance the  activity  which  has  been  set  up 
under  the  action  of  Congress,  which 
body  represents  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation. 

If  we  believe  In  majority  rule,  if  we 
believe  in  supporting  programs  which 
have  been  set  up  by  a  heavy  majority 
vote,  then  our  duty  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  to  try  to  support  at 
a  fair  level  of  operations  those  activities 
which  have  been  created  by  law. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  with  the  $1,980  million  which  is 
Included  here  for  OEO,  when  subjected 
to  the  10-percent  cut  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate which  we  voted— and  nobody  has 
been  more  active  in  voting  for  that  cut 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
handled  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  had  a  good  bit  to  do  with  It 
In  committee  where  It  was  worked  outr- 
we  will  have  little  more  than  enough 
money  left  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
existing  activities  of  this  program  which 
is  existing  not  because  it  was  drawn  out 
of  a  hat  by  somebody,  but  because  Con- 
gress set  It  up. 

I  think  that  so  frequently  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  some  obUgation  to  carry  on 
activities  which  are  lawfully  set  up. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  have  to  do 
solely  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  in 
Uie  larger  cities  at  all.  That  is  largely  in- 
volved In  this  particular  Item  for  OEO, 
but  the  bill  also  has  to  do  with  the  carry- 


ing on  of  operations,  other  than  road- 
building,  for  the  poor  areas  which  exist 
In  the  Appalachian  region. 

It  so  happens  that  these  two  items  are 
bracketed  together  In  the  pending  bill. 
And  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  support  both  of  them  because  by 
law  tliev  have  been  set  up.  Probably  I 
know  more  about  the  Appalachian  region 
because  I  have  been  in  a  goodly  portion 

I  am  very  strongly  In  favor  of  the  au- 
Uiorization  measure  there.  Here,  though, 
we  are  now  supporting  or  refusing  to 
support,  as  our  vote  may  Indicate,  the 
appropriation  to  caiTy  on  operations 
which  have  been  set  up  by  large  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  which  carry  the  majority  approval 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  wl.sh  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  if  we  approve  this  bill  as  WTltten. 
when  the  item  in  it  for  OEO  is  subjected 
to  the  10-percent  cut,  Uttle  more  than 
enough  money  is  left  to  can-y  on  existing 
operations  of  the  OEO.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  the  least  the  Senate  can  do  In 
allowing  its  conferees,  who  have  a  rough 
job  ahead  of  them,  to  meet  In  confer- 
ence with  the  conferees  of  the  other 

body.  ,  ^^.    o 

Mr  President,  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  that  the  least  we 
should  do  Is  to  support  this  appropria- 
Uon  as  it  is  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  larger  figure 
has  been  put  on  so  they  can  Uke  the 
10  percent  off?  In  other  words,  10  per- 
cent has  been  added  so  that  10  percent 
can  be  taken  oft?  . 

Mr   HOLLAND.  No   The  10  percent  is 
already  cut  off,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was 
present  the  day  we  passed  the  resolution, 
which  he  strongly  supported;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  vote 
for  It.  That  resolution  requires  the  appli- 
cation  of  a   10-percent  cut  to   all  con- 
troUable  Items  in  budget  estimates— and 
this  is  a  controllable  item— within  the 
appropriations  passed  by  this  Congress. 
Mr  PASTORE.  To  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  he  raises 
a  good  question,  because  we  discussed  it; 
and   we   have    no   Intention   to   deceive 
anyone.  ^  ^         . 

It  is  true  that,  no  matter  what  we  do, 
the  10  percent  and  the  2  percent  will 
have  to  be  deducted,  which  will  reduce 
the   amount   to   approximately   $1,865,- 

000,000.  ^  .^    « 

But  if  we  had  come  In  with  the  figure 
of  SI  865,000.000.  the  area  in  which  this 
question  could  be  resolved  would  have 
been  brought  below  what  Is  necessary  to 
continue  the  on-going  programs.  We 
have  made  that  ver>-  clear.  We  are  not 
hiding  anything.  All  we  are  asking  is 
that  we  be  allowed  by  the  Senate,  at  this 
hour,  to  take  the  top  dollar  and  the 
bottom  dollar  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
House  and  thrash  out  the  effect  of  the 
10  percent  and  what  it  might  do  to  the 
overall  program.  We  may  end  up  with  a 
very  favorable  figure. 

I  say   frankly,  that  I  do  not  expect  to 
come  out  of  that  conference  with  much 


more  than  $1,788,000,000.  How  much 
lower  than  that  it  wUl  be,  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  convmce 
the  House  that  if  it  goes  below  that 
figure,  we  wUl  have  to  withdraw  some  of 
these  programs. 

We  have  the  testimony  right  here  that 
if  the  figure  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  sustained,  we  would  have  to 
eliminate  the  45,000  youngsters  from  the 
present  Headstart  program.  I  use  the 
word  "present"  advisedly.  The  expulsion 
of  14  000  young  men  end  women  now  to 
the  Job  Corps.  They  would  have  to  be 
let  go  The  elimination  of  40,000  young 
men  and  women  from  the  current  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  The  expulsion  of 
7  000  students  now  In  the  Upward 
Bound  program.  The  denial  of  health 
services  to  50,000  poor  people  and  an 
additional  50,000  whom  a  $198  million 
appropriation  would  cover. 

That  is  evidence.  If  the  Senate  Is  will- 
ing to  pull  these  people  back  and  take 
them  out  of  programs  in  which  they 
already  are,  then  It  is  the  responsibihty 
of  the  Senate.  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
we  be  given  the  courtesy  by  the  Senate 
to  go  In  with  the  top  dollar  to  face  the 
bottom  dollar,  to  see  how  we  can  resolve 
the  matter  of  the  10  percent  and  the  2 
percent  as  it  wUl  affect  the  overall 
program.  ^      ...     .,  ^ 

But  so  far  as  coming  out  with  the 
figure  of  SI. 98  billion,  we  do  not  expect 
that  to  happen  at  all.  I  cannot  be  rnore 
practical  and  more  truthful  than  that 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  verj-  quickly.  We  have  cut  the 
authorlzaiton  which  was  passed  a  few 
davs  ago  from  $2,060  million  to  $1,980 
million  We  have  cut  that,  by  action  a.- 
ready  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
by  an  additional  10  percent  and  2  per- 
cent from  the  budget  estimate— the  10 
percent  applying  to  the  entire  operation, 
and  the  2  percent  applying  to  the  salary 
part  of  the  operation.  Now  It  Is  proposed 
to  cut  still  further. 

How  manv  times  does  the  Senator 
want  to  cut?  We  have  cut  twice  alreaay. 
as  against  the  item  authorized  just  a  few 
days  ago— once  In  tills  bill  and  once  In 
the  resolution  for  the  reduction  of  10 
percent.  Now  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  a 
third  time.  If  It  Is  cut  a  third  time.  1 
warn  the  Senator  that  the  figure  that  he 
would  put  In  the  appropriation  cannot 
carry  the  existing  operation  . 

So  that  the  question  is,  how  many 
times  do  we  cut?  Are  we  going  tc  cut  off 
the  old  cat's  taU  a  little  bit  at  a  time  so 
it  will  not  hurt  the  old  gal?  What  Is  the 
principle  that  the  Senator  is  trying  to 

follow?  ^  ^^ 

The  question  is  simply  whether  we 
are  going  to  approve  this  figure,  worked 
out  very  painfully  In  the  committee,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  happens 
to  be  a  member.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows  that  his  thinking  In  this 
entire  field  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  But  the 
Senator  from  Florida  knows  that  It  Is 
our  duty  to  try  to  support  programs 
which  our  majority  vote  has  set  up.  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  sustain  them  in  a 
rather  painful  way  if  this  bill  Is  upheld. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
seek  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  opposi- 
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tlon  to  the  amendment  which  feive  been 
so  eloquently  made  by  Senator  Pastork, 
who  has  done  such  fine  work  in  this  field, 
or  by  Senator  Clark  or  by  Senator  Hol- 
land, but,  rather,  to  address  myself  to 
another  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  which  strikes  me  as  teeing  crit- 
ically important  on  this  issue.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  because  of  the  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  because  we  have 
not  -oted  a  tax  increase,  we  must  make 
this  drastic  reduction.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  such  a  drastic  reduction 
would  drive  a  great  number  of  children 
and  adults  out  of  these  programs.  It 
would  close  down  and  deny  opportunity 
to  135  rural  community  actiort  agencies, 
despite  the  urgent  claims  thafe  it  is  the 
rural  poor — and  I  agree  with  ttiat — who 
need  a  great  deal  of  help  front  us  which 
they  have  not  received. 

Is  it  the  essence  of  the  argument  that, 
because  we  have  not  passed  a  tax  in- 
crease, this  money  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  backs  of  the  poor,  because  we  have 
not  done  what  we  should  do?  It  is  not 
the  military  effort,  it  is  not  thfi  agricul- 
tural subsidy  program,  it  is  r»t  the  su- 
personic plane,  It  is  not  mass  transit,  it 
is  not  the  subsidies  to  the  airlines  and  the 
airports,  and  it  is  not  other  programs  we 
have  passed  in  the  Senate  which  should 
suffer;  but  the  argimient  is  that  the  poor 
of  the  United  States  should  pay  that  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  thS  will  not 
shock  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, because  he  is  in  favor  of  jt,  also :  It 
does  not  even  mean  the  27 '2 -percent  oil- 
depletion  allowance.  I  know  th^  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  beert  trying  to 
lower  that,  and  I  have  been  with  him, 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  I  am  in  favor  of  that,  also.  That  is 
estimated  to  take  1  minimum  of  $l'/2 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  \  ^ry  cfeep  affec- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Delaware — he 
is  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  conscien- 
tious Senators  on  the  fioor — and  any- 
thing I  say  is  directed  solely  toward  the 
policy  issue  involved.  We  are^  facing  a 
nat'on  of  29  million  people  whcrlare  below 
the  poverty  level.  The  entire  (4vil  rights 
struggle  is  also  now  deepV  irmiedded  in 
the  issue  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  entipe  issue  of 
civil  rights  has  now  become  merged  in 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  antipoverty  program.  What 
are  we  doinp?  Are  we  living  in  a  dream 
world?  Do  we  expect  millions  x)f  people 
In  the  cities  to  sit  still  and  hot  react 
violently  as  we  do  them  an  injiistice  like 
this?  1 

Mr.  President,  I  vctcd  for  appropria- 
tions for  Vietnam,  too.  I  am  noit  going  to 
let  our  people  down,  no  matler  how  I 
feel  about  that  struggle.  Howeyei,  think 
of  the  discrimination  these  paor  people 
face  and  look  at  the  ammur^tlon  that 
you  furnish  every  agitator.        I 

This  program  is  now  to  be  slashed,  not 
with  a  scalpel,  but  with  a  cutlass.  Then, 
we  say.  "Be  nice  and  quiet  because  the 
United  States  is  going  to  look  after  your 
interests  and  do  right  by  you."  ; 


We  should  do  that,  states  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  because 
we  did  not  have  the  courage  to  vote  for 
a  tax  increase.  Therefore,  we  are  to  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  who  live 
in  the  slums  and  ghettos  to  whom  we 
have  said,  at  least  Impliedly,  "You  have 
a  right  to  depend  on  us  to  get  you  out  of 
where  you  are." 

I  could  not  think  of  anything  more 
counterproductive  in  terms  of  the  crisis 
of  the  cities  and  I  could  not  think  of 
anything  more  dangerous  In  terms  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  than  to  do 
this. 

We  will  be  coming  back  here  in  Janu- 
ary. I  deeply  feel  that  Congress  will  have 
to  meet  its  further  responsibilities  in 
January.  We  have  met  a  part  of  that 
responsibility  by  retrenching  certain  pro- 
grams, which  unhappily  Includes  this 
program,  and  we  shall  meet  more  of  that 
responsibility.  In  my  judgment,  by  a  tax 
Increase  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
retroactive  until  January  1. 
/  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  would  be 
the  worst  form  of  scrimping  and  saving 
we  could  undertake.  This  view  also  comes 
from  those  who  have  a  more  conserva- 
tive view.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  fMr.  Holland  1  i.";  not  a 
Member  who  has  a  reckless  view  with 
regard  to  the  poverty  program,  and  he 
heard,  as  I  did,  the  evidence.  If  we  take 
a  chunk  out  of  this  program,  and  really 
dig  Into  its  vitals  In  a  most  damaging 
way,  It  would  be  the  worst  form  of  dis- 
counting we  could  undertake. 

By  all  means  let  us  not  penalize  these 
people  who  are  the  least  able  to  stand  It. 
In  an  area  where  the  greatest  danger  to 
public  tranquillity  Is  involved.  I  am  not 
condoning  in  the  remotest  way  violence, 
riots,  or  anything  like  that.  However,  we 
should  not  encourage  them  and  we 
should  not  toss  around  the  straw,  the 
gasoline,  and  the  matches  which  bring 
those  things  about  because  we  have  not 
enough  brains  to  say  at  least  what  we 
are  doing  now  should  be  effectively  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  this  cut  would  ruin  that 
opportunity,  let  alone  opportunities  to 
Improve  the  program  or  develop  con- 
structive programs  for  the  poor.  This  Is 
a  very  sober  time  and  a  very  dangerous 
time.  Let  us  not  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem ourselves  in  any  such  wanton  way 
as  this. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
Delawarp  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  think,  gave  a 
very  fair  and  frank  analysis  of  what  cuts 
would  do  to  this  program.  All  of  us  ap- 
preciate that.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
matter. 

The  Senator  read  a  number  of  figures 
regarding  how  many  people  would  have 
to  be  let  go  in  certain  programs  if  some- 
thing happened.  What  figure  was  the 
Senator  premising  that  on? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  the  present 
on-going  program  is  predicated  upon  the 
money  that  was  available  la.st  year, 
which  was  $1,612,500,000,  plus  a  carry- 


over In  the  neighborhood  of  about  $180 
million,  which  gave  the  figure  that  now 
tells  us  we  need  $1,788,000,000,  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  figure  sug- 
gested in  this  cut  if  we  are  to  maintain 
programs  on  the  current  level. 

If  we  do  not  provide  this  money,  all 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
was,  we  will  have  to  take  45,00L  from  the 
Head  Start  program  and  14,000  from  the 
Job  Corps.  If  you  want  to  restrict,  and 
cut  down  the  program,  vote  for  the 
amendment.  If  Senators  wish  to  keep  It 
this  way,  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is  talking  about  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  Williams 
amendment  now  at  the  desk? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  said  if  we 
had    $1,788,000,000    this    would    enable 
present  programs  to  continue. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  this 
would  have  the  implications  he  read  from 
his  paper. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  Implications;  it 
would  have  the  result. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  get  that  matter 
clarified. 

I  believe  the  Senator  read  that  some 
14.000  members  of  the  Job  Corps  would 
have  to  be  let  go. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
pulled  out  or  expelled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  question  the 
Senator's  figures,  which  I  am  sure  he 
received  from  OEO.  that  if  the  cost  of 
enrollees  for  the  Job  Corps  continued 
at  the  present  levels  this  is  what  would 
happen. 

However,  what  this  Implies  is  if  the 
cost  continues  at  S7,500  a  year,  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  submits  is  very 
extravagant  and  excessive,  we  will  have 
to  let  14.000  of  those  members  go. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  very  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
thought. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  should  get 
an  understanding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  cost  of  the  en- 
roUee  can  be  reduced  to  what  I  think 
most  people  regard  to  be  a  reasonable 
figure,  perhaps  none  of  these  people 
would  have  to  be  let  go. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  exactly 
right.  Where  did  the  Senator  get  his 
figure  of  $7,500?  When  we  started  the 
program.  I  was  the  most  critical  Senator 
of  all.  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  think 
that  I  sat  there  and  played  tiddly  winks. 
I  asked  questions,  and  I  hope  I  asked 
some  pretty  good  questions.  I  was  upset 
at  the  cost  of  the  program.  I  was  upset 
that  they  would  take  somebody  from 
Florida  and  .«end  him  to  California.  That 
Is  no  longer  done  The  reason  it  was  done 
In  the  beginning  was  that  they  had  only 
two  camps,  one  in  the  East  and  one  in 
the  West.  Now.  I  understand  there  are 
123  camps,  and  the  cost  Is  coming  down. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Down  from  where? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  If  one  listens  to 
the  dramatic  stories  of  the  good  that  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  these  boys 
and  girls  who  were  not  good  for  much 
and  now  today  are  in  gainful  employ- 
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ment,  we  are  saving  the  soul  of  Amer- 
tl  and  here  we  are  quibbling  about  the 
^alivelv  small  amount  it  wUl  cost. 
£  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

^pnator  yield? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  response  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

^^Se  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says 
that  the  cost  is  coming  down.  Indeed,  the 
cost  had  better  come  down.  They  started 
St  at  a  figure  of  $12,500  per  enroUee. 
These  are  not  my  figures,  but  they  are 
flKures  that  Representative  Edith  Green, 
of  Oregon,  dug  out  during  the  hearings 
last  year.  In  fact,  they  were  so  fiagrant 
Siat  Congress  legislated  a  $7,500  ceiling 
?hen  we  passed  the  OEO  bill.  I  sug- 
eest  they  should  come  down  more.  I  sug- 
gest that  $7,500  Is  still  excessive.  I  think 
most  taxpayers  regard  it  as  excessive. 
While  they  want  to  do  something  for 
these  underprivileged  young  people,  at 
the  same  time  they  think  the  taxpayers 
are  being  overreached  upon. 

My  point  is  that  if  there  is  a  cutback 
in  costs  that  would  not  mean  that  14  - 
000  members  would  be  turned  out  into 
the  street.  It  would  mean  that  OEO 
would  reduce  the  cost  per  enrollee  and 
keep  them  all  there   and  do  a  better 

Mr    JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  statement  of  fact? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  The  actual  cost  Is  $6,700. 
We  invesUgated   the   entire   Job   Corps 
program    recently.    The    comn^.ittee    Is 
completely  satisfied.  This  goes  for  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Labor  and  Public   Welfare 
Committee.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Job  Corps,  is  doing  an  ex- 
traordinary job  of  really  bringing  down 
the  costs.  They  will   be  brought  down 
even  further.  I  can  certify  that  to  the 
Senator  as  a  fact,  whatever  deductions 
he  may  draw  to  meet  his  own  conscience. 
Fourteen  thousand  will  be  let  out.  There 
is  no  other  way.  . 

A  very  creditable  record  is  now  bemg 
made  on  costs.  Co.sts  are  being  brought 
down  even  further.  This  is  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  very  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  which  Senators  In  this 
Chamber  are  inveighmg  against  every 
day  These  bovs  are  here  instead  of  out 
where  they  could  make  that  16-percent 
increase  In  crime— 32  percent.  This  is 
money  well  spent.  To  turn  the  kids  out 
would  be  a  real  disaster.  I  hope  it  wi  1 
not  happen.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
be  much  wiser  than  that. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  most  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  especially  those  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  who  are  having  a 
hard  time  scraping  up  $1,000  or  $1,200 
a  year  to  put  their  children  through 
college,  will  be  reassured  that  the  cost  of 
the  Jobs  Corps  is  now  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  says  it  is.  It  is  an  Im- 
provement, to  have  been  brought  down 
that  far,  but  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  the  taxpayers,  who  are  having  a 
hard  time  supporting  their  own  children, 
are  going  to  be  thinking  that  it  is  down 
to  a  proper  size. 
There  is  another  point.  I  point  to  the 


fact  that  only  one  out  of  four  members 
of  the  Job  Corps  have  graduated.  That 
may  not  be  true  today.  That  is  an  over- 
all figure  for  all  years.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  as  well  as  anyone  that 
we  went  through  the  problem  of  im- 
proper screening  of  Job  Corps  applicants. 
There  has  not  been  proper  screening  of 
Job  Corps  applicants,  and,  as  a  result, 
we  tightened  it  up  on  the  floor  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  had  an  amendment  which 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  agreed 
to  adopt  and  which  I  hope  wiU  be  help- 
ful in  this  respect. 

Just  because  it  might  result  in  14,000 
fewer  members  of  the  Job  Corps  does 
not    to  me,  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
take  14,000  of  those  who  should  be  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  turn  them  loose.  It  might 
well  mean  that  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  14.000  who  should  not  be  there  in 
the  first  place,  because  if  they  go  there 
they    will    never   complete    the    course. 
Thus,  I  think  one  can  use  the  figure  of 
14  000  for  whatever  purposes  he  wishes. 
i  do  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  needs  to  work  out  this  way    I 
would  say,  let  them  screen  out  those  who 
should   not   be   admitted   into   the   Job 
Corps  in  the  first  place.  We  will  have  a 
better  program.  More  will  graduate  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  deterred  from  stay- 
ing in  by  being  put  in  with  the  undesir- 

Mr  PASTORE.  Could  the  Senator 
document    the    statement   he    has    just 

made? 

Mr  MILLER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Can  the  Senator  prove 
that  they  have  14,000  that  do  not  belong 
there? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  have  not  said  that 

Mr  PASTORE.  Yes;  that  is  what  the 
Senator  said.  The  Senator  said  they  take 
the  14,000  that  do  not  need  to  be  there^ 

Mr.  ^^LLER.  What  the  Senator  had 
to  sav  did  not  necessarily  cover  those 
already  in  the  Job  Corps.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  the  number  in  the  Job  Corps 

today?  .        ^  .r,nnn 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  are  about  4^. ouu 

Mr.  MILLER.  Take  the  number  in  the 
Job  Corps  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  but  I  will  yield  to  him  anyway. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr  JAVITS.  Fo.rty-two  thousand  are 
in  the  Job  Corps  today.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand is  one-third.  What  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  arguing  is  that  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Job  Corps  can  be 
screened  out  as  undesirable,  which  is  ab- 
solutely   .,  ,   ,„ 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Why  say  one-third? 

Why  not  75  percent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Might  as  well. 

Mr  PASTORE.  ^Vhy  not  all  of  them? 
If  we  want  to  argue  it  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, why  not  forget  about  the  whole 
program? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  know  that  many  Sena- 
tors do  not  like  the  amendment,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  this  point:  Take 
those  who  should  not  be  screened  into 
the  Job  Coi-ps,  leave  them  out,  and  re- 
duce the  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps  down  to  what  the  taxpayers  would 


consider  to  be  a  reasonable  cost,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Kelley  would 
be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr  PASTORE.  If  what  the  Senator 
Is  saving  is  true,  then  the  first  thing  I 
would  do  would  be  to  ask  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Sargent  Shriver.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion If  we  have  14.000  people  upon  whom 
we  can  spend  this  money,  who  do  not 
belong  in  the  program  because  there  Is 
no  potentiality  and  no  opportunities  for 
them,  then  we  should  fire  the  Director. 
That  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  MILLER.  Then  we  should  ask  for 
Sargent  Shrivers  resignation,  because 
the  record  will  show  how  many  thou- 
.sands  in  the  Job  Corps 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Wliy  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator just  try  it?  ,1^  „«♦ 

Mr  MILLER  (continuing) .  Should  not 
have  gotten  in  there  in  the  first  P^^e. 
They  drop  out.  The  record  is  replete  with 
examples  of  that.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  it.  we  crossed  that  bridge  several  weeks 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  was  not  on  the  same 

bridge,  I  will  tell  the  Senator  that. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  say  a  ^o"i  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  fMr.  WilliamsL 
There  certainly  is  a  need  to  help  the 
poor  people  in  this  country  It  might  re- 
quire even  more  money  than  this,  11  u 
were  done  properly.  For  example,  ^  we 
wanted  to  help  the  poor  people  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  handled  by  the 
welfare  agencies  of  the  States  and  coun- 
ties, by  people  who  are  trained  in  the 
business,  mher  than  on  a  partisan  and 

^K'wal'-to  help  the  schoolchildren 
we  should  handle  It  through  the  school 
oflicials  in  the  various  States  and  coun- 
ties throughout  the  United  States 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr'  PASTORE.  Of  all  the  programs 
under  consideration,  the  ope  ^'^"=,^^|^^^ 
Seen  the  real  butt  of  most  of  the  criticism 
is  the  community  action  program.  That 
15  the  one  program  that  is  a  grassroots 

'''"MrToUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  believe 
that  if  we  want  to  take  one  step  toward 
doing  this  on  a  bipartisan  and  nonpoUtl- 
cal  basis,  we  should  make  the  announce- 
ment on  a  nonpolitical  basis  rather  than 
through  political  channels. 

Mr  PASTORE.  How  are  we  going  to 
do  it  on  a  nonpolitical  basis  when  90 
percent  of  the  RepubUcans  vote  against 

it? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
are  trying  to  handle  this  program  every 
place  in  the  United  States  on  a  pohtical 
basis,  and  not  based  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  welfare  agencies.  The  amount 
of  money  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  do  a  far  better  job  11 
handled  on  that  kind  of  basis  rather 
than  on  a  strictly  partisan,  pohtical  basis. 
Almost  every  official  of  this  program  is 
appointed  not  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
knows  about  helping  poor  people  but 
rather  on  his  poUtical  record. 
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Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  made  a  very  good  point.  The 
argument  has  been  made  here  that  this 
amendment  would  completely  wreck  the 
program,  perhaps  require  a  drop  of  one- 
third  of  the  Job  Corps  and  practically 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  rest  of  the 
program.  Those  are  scare  tactics.  The 
question  tliat  comes  to  my  mind  is  this: 
if  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  cut- 
ting 18  percent  from  the  appropriation 
would  destroy  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  services  being  rendered  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
money,  unless  they  are  going  to  pour  it 
down  the  rathole  with  fat  bureaucratic 
salaries? 

At  least  three  top  oflBcials  of  this  Pov- 
erty Program  are  now  being  paid  more 
than  General  Westmoreland. 

Why  not  cut  back  on  some  of  these 
high-paid  bureaucrats? 

Let  us  face  It.  We  hear  the  same  argu- 
ments and  listen  to  the  same  speeches, 
with  just  a  change  in  a  few  words,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  every  effort  to  cut 
every  single  appropriation  bill  which 
has  been  before  Congress. 

They  always  claim  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  heartless  in  trying  to 
cut  any  appropriations.  Again  today 
they  cite  the  foreign  aid  program  as  an 
excuse  that  we  are  feeding  people  all 
over  the  world  so  why  cut  any  other 
program.  I  remind  Senators  I  did  not 
vote  for  that  program,  which  had  $500 
million  in  it  more  than  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  I  did  not  vote  for 
It,  but  there  were  only  22  votes  against 
it.  Those  who  suppxirted  that  foreign  aid 
bill  are  not  in  a  position  to  u^  it  now  as 
an  excuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  appropriation  bills 
which  have  been  voted  on  this  year, 
showing  that  the  Senate  added  $4,055,- 
148,620  more  than  was  in  the  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  a  tabulation  on  the  for- 


eign aid  bill  where  we  had  another 
$500-odd  million  over  and  beyond  the 
House  figure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


1968  APPROPRIATIONS 


Date 


Amount  in  House    Amount  in  Senate 


Senate  increase 
or (decrease) 
over  House 


Amount  ot  1967 

appropriation 

increase  or 

(decrease) 


Mar.  17 
May   19 

May  16 
May  17 
Aug.  29 


Aug.    1 
SepL  26 


June  29 
July   U 


Aug.     4 

Sept.  28 

28 

Oct.     3 


H.R  7123:  Supplemental  Defense J12, 196, 520, 000 

H.R.  7501:  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Executive 

Office                         7.499,230,000 

HR.  9029:  Interior 1,365,310.150 

H.R.  9481:  2d  Supplemental 2,041.826,133 

H.R.  9960: 

Independent  offices  and  HUD 9,985,878,782 

Participation  ce  tifitates 881.000.000 

H.R.  10196;  Labor  and  HEW 13,137,488,000 

H.R.  10345: 

State.  Justice,  Commerce 2,194,026.500 

Participation  certificales 150,000,000 

H.R.  10368:  Legislative  brancti 228,089,952 

H.R.  10509: 

Agriculture i  3. 370.  580. 950 

Participation  sales....  800. 000,  OOO 

H.R  10738:  Defense 70.295,200.000 

HR.  11456:  Transportation 1,530.198.372 

H.R.   11641:   Public  Works  and   Atomic 

Energy              4.622  922.000 

H.R.  12474:  NASA 4.583.400.000 

Total 134,881,670,839 


J12, 275, 870, 000        $79,350,000    

7,555,167,000  55.937,000  J459, 108  865 
1,399,242,050  33.931,900  66,083,250 
2.260,246,933         218,420,800    

10,431,460,900 

3,235,000.000 

13,409,835.000 

2,185,870,500 
150,000,000 
273.662.404 

>  3.797,673,400 

700.000.000 

70.156.420.000 

1.651.407,272 

4,776,064.000  153,142,000  465,893,000 
4,678,900.000  95,500.000        (289.100,000) 

138,936,819,459      4,055,148,620     3. 175, 648,  nt 


445,582.118         880,461.600 

2.354,000.000      1,555.000,000 

272,347,000         393.270,800 


52,782.300 
(700.000,000) 
3,159.«I 


(8,156,000) 
■45"  572.452 


1427.092.450  '332.101.950 

(100.000.000)  100,000,000 

(138,780,000)  (73,202,000) 

121,208,900  (69.910,228) 


I  Restoration  of  capital  by  CCC  not  included. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  record  on  spending 
is  clear.  It  has  consistently  added  to 
these  spending  programs.  Furthermore, 
every  time  an  effort  to  reduce  is  made, 
we  get  the  same  arguments  that  we  are 
destroying  the  program.  The  proponents 
of  more  spending  march  the  poor  widows 
and  orphans  through  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to  point  up  the  argument. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  these  poor 
widows  and  orphans  are  in  such  dire 
shape  is  that  they  are  walked  to  death 
across  this  Chamber,  in  an  effort  to  jus- 
tify every  spending  program  that  some 
bureaucrat  can  conceive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just  a 
moment. 

RECORD  VOTES  ON  REDUCTIONS  IN  1968  APPROPRIATIONS 


Then  too  we  hear  talk  about  the  crime 
rate  getting  worse  and  that  this  or  that 
program  is  going  to  solve  the  crime  rate. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  the  crime 
rate,  but  before  discussing  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  a  tabulation  of 
various  votes  on  Senate  efforts  to  cut  ap- 
propriations. This  tabulation  shows  that 
the  Senate  rejected  every  effort  to  cut 
tho  appropriations  and  supported  and 
passed  every  amendment  that  would  in- 
crease the  appropriations.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Had  these  efforts  to  reduce  appropri- 
ations been  successful  it  would  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  Government  by  around 
$4>2  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


^ote 

:N0. 


Date. 
1967 


Vole 


Amount  of 
reduction 
or  increase 


H.R.    10509-Agficulture    (Williams):  Limit - 

subsidy  payments  to  JIO.OOO. 
H.R.  10509— Agriculture  (Williams):  Reduce  - 

from  $220,000,000  to  $120,000,000  new  AGP  ■ 

authority. 
H.R.  1019fr-Labor-HEW  (Williams  motion):: 

Recommit  bill  to  reduce  5  percent. 
H.R  10738— Defense  (Kennedy  ol  Massacliu- 

setts):  Reduce  from  $482,000  to  $200,000 

rifle  practice  funds. 
H.R    9960— Independent   Offices   and   HUO  ; 

(Young  ot  Ohio) ;  Reduce  civil  defense  funds  ; 

by  $20,000,000  ^ 

H.R    9960- Independent    Offices    and    HUD  I 

(Williams)    Cut  public  building  construe-  : 

tion  funds  by  $21,036,200  i 

H.R.   9960— Independent   Offices   and    HUO  ? 

(committee):   Increase  funds  (or  Federal  t 

office  building  construction. 
H.R     9960— Independent    Offices    and    HUD  = 

(committee):    Increase    authorization    for  j 

sale  of  VA  participation  certihcales.  1 

H.R.    9960— Independent   Offices   and    HUO 

(committee):  Increase  grants  for  neighbor- 
hood facilities. 


129  July   13  14  to  76 $329,174,519 

130  ..do...  1010  82 100.000.000 

144  Aug.    2  19  to  64 675,000.000 

170  Aug.  22  23to67 228,000 

188  Sept.  19  32  to  55 20,000.000 

189  ...do..  27  10  57 21,036.200 

191  ...do..  63  to  23 16.130.000 

il92  ...do..  561031 550,000,000 

1193  ...do..  60  to  23 15.000.000 


Vote 
No. 


Date 
1967 


Vote 


Amount  ol 

reduction 

or  increase 


H.R.  9960— Independent  Offices  and  HUD 
(committee):  Increase  model  cities  funds 

H.R.  9960— Independent  offices  and  HUD 
(Harris):  Increase  funds  tor  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

H.R  9960— Independent  offices  and  HUD 
(committee):  increase  authorisation  lor 
sale  of  HUD  participation  certificates. 

H.R.  9960-lndependent  offices  and  HUD 
(committee):  Increase  funds  for  HUO  par- 
ticipation certif.cate  insufficiencies. 

H.R  11456— Transportation  (Proxmire):  Re- 
duce supersonic  transport  funds. 

H.R  11456— Transportation  (Williams):  Re- 
duce FAA  equipment  funds. 

H.R.  12474-NASA  (Proxmire-Willlams)  Re- 
duce funds  for  several  programs. 

H.R.  12474-NASA  (Williams):  Reduce  funds 
for  Voyager  program. 

HR  11641  Public  works  (Williams):  Reduce 
general  construction  funds. 

H.R.  n641-Public  works  (Williams  motk)n): 
Recommit  to  cut  funds 

H.R.  10345— State  Justice  (Williams):  Elim- 
inate SACB  funds 


194  Sept.  20    62  to  28 $300,000,000 

197  ..do...    63  to  25 46.0OO.0Oi 

198  Sept.21    57to30 1. 804,000. K" 

199  .do...    54to32 19.115,0« 

283  Oct.     5    19  to  54 141,375.C( 

284  ..do...     2  to  68 37,0O0.l» 

286  Oct.     6    30  to  36 100,500,0«i 

287  ..do...    31  to  34 26,000,0(X1 

289  Oct.     9     12to61 18,516.Cf' 

290  Oct.   10    27  to  54 247,808,:t. 

295  Oct    11    37  to  54 295,  C- 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  to  continue  the  discussions  on 
the  crime  rate — we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  crime  rate  but  to  .say  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  re- 


sult in  an  increase  in  the  crime  rate  is 
absurd.  That  is  a  fallacious  argument. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
imder  date  of  October  11,  1967,  Including 


a  tabulation  showing  the  Increase  In  the 
crime   rate  over   the   past    10   yeans  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
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^=3=^,..  -i~^i?^es:^s  ^iB^mmiiB 

Ho„.JoHN^a.w.^M..  ^T^aking    of   the    argument    that .  we  -itt^e.  He  says  on  the  fic^r.    Let  u^cut 

llmngton.D.c.                                    ^    ^  should  not  discuss  taxes  at  the  same  time  ^o^e  money  out  of  this^  It  makes  beau 

MT  Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  adv:,=.ed  of  ^.^  ^^^  dealing  With  a  program  for  the  tifui    headlines.    It    appears    In    all    tne 

vour  request  lor   national   crime   statistic  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j  j  j^^ve  ex-  newspapers  in  Delaware  and  ail  over  tne 

[,t(nn  for  each  year  was  u-sed  in  constructing  this    point.    I   have   discussed    the    fiscal  out?                                             r-.^^Mo    rwr 

he  mi  policies  of  our  Government  each  time  we  Take  the  Senator  from  Georgia     Mr. 

I  hope  the  mformatlon  will  be  of  use  to  j^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  gp  increasing  these  e.xpendi-  Russell]  on  defense  and  take  these  oiner 

you.  tures   I  have  been  very  much  concerned  bills.  Alter  all.  I  an^.  bringing  out  a  report 

Sincerely  yours,  .j^    financial  condition  of  our  Treas-  that  was  passed  by  the  whoie  Appropna- 

j.  EDGAR  Hoover.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  Congress  has  been  negligent  tlons  Committee.  These  are  not  men  of 

100.000  vovuiauon.  ucx  problem  of  what   we  wUl  do  on  taxes,  concerned  with  the  stability  of  the  coui- 

1987  -— ,  ?^  Why  delay  this  decision?  try.  These  are  men  interested  In  tne  baJ- 

1968  - +(  j^r  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the  ance  of  payments.  They  are  interested  in 

|»^  :::  +13  senator  yield  on  that  point?  deficits  as  much  &s  the  Senator  from 

{n:           +1  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  >ield.  Delaware  is. 

1963                             --  ■''*  Mr  PASTORE  Can  the  Senator  name  This  idea  that  ever>'body  is  out  ot  step 

1963  mil.- +*  a   better   ally   than   the   Senator   from  except  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  can- 

1964  +>^        Rhode  Island  in  this  crusade?  I  ask  the    not  buy    I  cannot  buy  that.  I  know  it  is 

1965    +°         Senator,  can  he  name  a  better  ally^  easy  to  be  a  hero.  I  know  the  Path  of  a 

I98fl    "^^^  j^^jj.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.   If   the     hero  I  know  how  it  is  to  be  popular  Vv  nai 

By  direct  compariEon  the  crime  rate  m-  ggj^^^or  wants  an  answer,  he  can  read  the  Sena  tons  doing  this  afternoon  is  very 

crease  was  79  percent,  1966  over  1957^  The  ^j^^n^gnts  I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  popular.  I  know  he  wUl  get  the  heaalmes^ 

source    for    this    data    Is    Uniform    Crune  ^^^    PASTORE    No    Answer  the  ques-  I  will  not  get  them.  But  in  going  home  I 

R<port«.  ^Qj^  Can  the  Senator  name  a  better  ally  will  feel  I  have  done  my  job  as  conscien- 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Quoting  j^  economy  votes?  tiously  a5  I  could,  just  as  conscientiously 

from  this  letter,  the  crime  rate  has  in-  j^j.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  an-  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  leeis  ne 

creased    79    percent   between    1957    and  g^.^j.  the  question  if  the  Senator  insists,  has  done  his  job.  I  have  no  apology   w 

1966  The  most  rapid  increase  in  the  -^^g  answer  is  that  I  never  had  a  poorer  make  to  him  or  anybody  else.  I  am  re- 
crime  rate  has  taken  place  in  the  recent  ^^y  ^^^  the  Senate  when  vothig  or  making  sponsible  only  to  the  people  ol  ^'^^^ 
years,  increasing  10  to  12  percent.  So  the  ^^  g^ort  to  cut  appropriations,  and  the  island,  and  last  tune  they  did  very  nne 
"more  money  we  spend  does  not  mean  the  ^^te  numbers  on  those  votes  are  as  fol-  by  me. 

less  crime  we  are  getting  in  America.  iQ^g-    129    140,   144,  170,  186,   190,  192,  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  al- 

Let   us   face   it,   the    real    problem   of  194   197    199   283,  284,  286,  287.  289,  290,  ways  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator  frona 

crime  in  America  is  not  the  lack  of  money  095'        '  Rhode  Island.  But  he  tnes  to  infer  that 

in  these  programs.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  jt  will  be  found  tliat  the  Senator  from  any  Senator  who  is  not  a  member  of  his 

laws.  It  is  because  we  have  a  Department  j^h^^je  Island  has  been  the  weakest  ally  committee  should  not  offer  amendments 

of  Justice  that  is  too  soft  on  criminals  j  could  have  had.  I  am  sorry  he  forced  an  or  express  opinions  on  the  bill. 

and  courts  that  are  too  lenient  in  dealing  answer  Mr.  PASTORE  I  did  not  say  that, 

with  convictions.  You  can  pour  all  the  j^^.  p^sTORE.  Read  the  ones  in  which  Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware   We  have 

money  in  the  Federal  Treasury  on  the  j  ^^  ^.j^j.^  the  Senator.  bills  reported  out  of  other  committees. 

streets  of  America,  but  until  our  courts  ^^^    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ex- 

and  administration  officials  and  our  De-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^^  presses   ver\-   strong    beliefs   and    oSers 

partment  of  Justice  start  backing  up  our  p^STORE    Those  are  the  times  amendments  for  or  against  tnem    1  am 

poUce  officers   and   start  enforcing   the  '   og,,aior  was  wrong,  and  I  am  going  not  intimidated  by  any  such  argixment. 

laws  on  our  statute  books  we  are  not  "'^.^^^  againn'him  on  this  one.  too.  I  do  not  question  hL-  sincerity.  I  only 

going  to  solve  crime.  j,     WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is  pointed  out  the  record  when  he  asked 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  '     '     .    ^^^^  that  will  make  a  perfect  that  his  voting  record  be  put  m.  He  asked 

Senator  yield?                                 ^    ^  ,^  r-^„    jhe  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  the  specific  question.  That  is  the  oiuy 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  ^l^.  .  ,  .       ^^e  in  the  Record.  I  am  not  time  I  mentioned  it.  Otherwise  I  was  not 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  understand  the  r^^^^""  '  ^sonal      but    he     wanted     an  going  to  mention  how  he  voted.  That  was 

Senator  correctly?  Is  the  Senator  logical-  ^"^^f„_  ^'           '  hLs  bu.siness. 

.y  arguing  that  if  we  cut  out  this  pro-  »"        .                    „    ^he  Senator  from  The  Senator  has  a  perfect  right  to  vote 
-ram,  there  will  be  less  crime:  that  the  ;;J /eif  ,^^   with  his  great  voice  and  a-s  he  wishes.  I  do  not  question  his  sm- 
>ss  money  we  spend,  the  less  crime  we  ™^^jfr!ri^nd  I  love  to  hear  him.  is  cerity.  I  only  ^^•ish  he  would  attribute  to 
.vouldhave?                         ,               xt  *     f  nnP    of    the    strongest    advocates    when  the  Ser.ator  from  Delaware  the  same  de- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at  °"f   "^^  f^^  ^^onomv    but  speeches  do  gree  of  smcerity  I  have  tried  t.o  ho.d  teck 
all.                                            ^  ,  ,^    „  „  notcSunt  It  is  votes  that  count  We  have  increased  appropriations  in  all  0    these 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  what  the  Sen-  J^^j^^^'f^otes  in  order  to  cut  appropria-  agencies  I  am  vitally  concerned  with    he 
.Uor  said.  He  said  we  keep  spending  more  [?^fl,he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government    \^  e 
money  and  we  have  more  crime.  "ons^    |"|  ^               ^^  j  ^                 j^g^rd  have  large  deficits.  We  have  interest  rates 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware^  No—-  Jjf ^^no^^f^-'Vufhe  does  not  vote  for  at  the  highest  level  they  have  been  in 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  had  bet-  for  economy,  oui  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  control 

;er  read  the  Record.  '^^\\-    „.otv-vidp  Mr  President  will  the     inflation  or  balance  the  budget  un,e.ss  we 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen-         Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wui  uie     1^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

;.tor  from  Rhode  Island  was  Justifying     Senator  yicia^  programs,   some   of   which   are   popular 

S'rletff  TJ.  foX.  is;    :SL  S'S^r^are  a^i  W.at  tL    ..an. 
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I  realize  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
back  some  services  under  these  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  going  to  be  hard;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  claimed  that 
we  are  destroying  a  program  Just  be- 
cause we  reduce  its  approprlatlcais. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith,  I  notice  that 
Mr.  Shrlver  has  stated  publicly  that  he 
only  needs  In  order  to  carry  out  all  his 
programs — and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Wa^shinston  Post— $1,785,880,000.  He  has 
admitted  that  that  is  enough  to  carry  out 
their  programs.  That  is  $200  mtillon  be- 
low the  figure  that  is  in  the  Senate  bill. 

If  It  will  make  my  friend  happier  I 
will  modify  my  amendment  to  gtve  them 
Just  what  the  Department  Itself  says  Its 
needs  That  would  save  $192  million. 
Why  ^'ive  them  ajiy  more'^' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point?  I  bave  ex- 
plained that.  If  we  take  the  fleure  of 
$1,788,000,000,  then  the  area  for  compro- 
mise is  between  the  $1,612,500,000,  and 
the  $1,788,000,000.  I  have  explained  all 

that. 

I  think  we  have  been  very  practical 
and  honest  alxiut  that.  As  I  have  previ- 
ously stated  on  this  floor,  all  we  want  to 
do  Is  e.o  in  with  the  top  dollar,  in  order 
to  have  a  barsaining  position.  I  stated 
that  I  did  not  expect  to  come  out  of  that 
conference  with  much  more  than  the 
figure  of  which  the  Senator  has  spoken. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  he  just  not  hand- 
cuff us. 

As  to  the  question  of  sincerity.  I  gave 
the  Senator  credit  for  .sincerity,  Tlie  Sen- 
ator came  out  with  the  list  of  tim.es  I 
.supported  him  and  I  did  not  support 
him  Talkiiit;  about  getting  perronal;  the 
Senator  stayed  up  all  night  trying  to  be 
personal. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  J>Io,  I  did 
not.  I  was  ju.st  prepmred  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  when  he  a-sked  it, 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  mean,  after  all.  the 
Senator  did  not  pick  up  those  figures  off 
the  floor.  There  was  obviously  consider- 
able research  involved.  The  Senator 
must  have  had  somebody  on  his  staff 
looking  it  up. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
majority  party,  we  always  appropriate 
less  than  the  budget  estimate.  We  make 
that  decision  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee  We  come  out  on  the  floor,  after 


we  have  talked  about  it.  after  we  have 
analyzed  the  situation  Then  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  comes  along  and  makes  a 
motion  to  reduce  it  even  further. 

I  know  the  facts.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor expect  me  to  do.  to  abandon  my  com- 
mittee after  all  the  work  we  put  in? 

The  best  example  I  can  state  today  is 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Here  Is 
a  Senator  who  does  not  approve  of  all 
these  programs,  but  he  was  down  at  the 
meetings,  where  we  went  through  evei-y- 
thing  in  detail,  and  he  stood  up  today 
and  said,  "Por  purposes  of  convenience 
and  for  purposes  of  cooperation  and 
help,  I  sustain  the  figure  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee." 

If  Senator  Holland  should  vote  against 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  today.  Is 
he  going  to  say  he  is  an  irresponsible 
spender? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  saying  anything  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  not.  One 
has  got  to  sustain  his  committee,  as  a 
matter  of  practical  politics.  The  Senator 
knows  the  rules  as  well  as  I  do.  After  we 
evaluate  it,  and  come  up  with  the  deci- 
sion, and  a  majority  vote  is  taken,  then 
.ve  come  out  on  the  floor  and  seek  to  sus- 
tain our  committee. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Delaware  comes 
along  and,  out  of  thin  air,  makes  a  mo- 
tion to  reduce  the  amount,  and  I  do  not 
follow  him;  what  does  that  make  me? 
Does  that  make  me  a  lesser  man  than 
the  Senator?  Does  that  make  me  a  bigger 
spender? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  not  questioned  at  any 
time  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  that  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked  me  a  question,  and 
I  answered  him.  The  votes  I  put  in  were 
not  Intended  to  show  the  voting  record 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  any 
other  Senator.  They  represent  the  re- 
sults of  the  votes  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
whole.  No  Senator's  votes  are  Identified. 
The  reason  I  had  them  tabulated — 
and  I  did  it  myself — they  were  tabulated 
and  put  into  the  Record  about  4  weeks 
ago  in  connection  with  a  statement  I 
made  to  point  out  that  the  US  Senate 
this  year  has  not  lived  up  to  Its  promises 
of  reducing  Government  expenditures. 
The  Senate  has  increased  appropriations 
this  year  by  more  than  $4.5  billion  over 
what   was   appropriated    for    the   same 
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measures  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  listed  every  single  rollcall  vote  that 
was  taken  in  connection  with  13  appro- 
priation bills,  the  ones  I  voted  for,  the 
ones  I  voted  against,  and  the  ones  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  every 
other  Senator  voted  for  as  well  as  the 
ones  they  voted  against.  But  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  not  satisfied. 

The  Senator  kept  Insisting  that  he 
wanted  his  record  made  clear  and  just 
insisted  that  I  answer  his  question.  I 
thought  he  wanted  It  put  before  the  Sen- 
ate. He  asked  for  it.  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 
I  apologize  here  and  now.  publicly,  if  in 
any  way  my  putting  his  voting  record 
Into  the  Record  has  embarrassed  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  not  embarrass 
me  as  much  as  It  annoys  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
minute:  I  have  the  floor.  I  apologize  for 
annoyinK  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  do  not  wish  to  excite  him,  an- 
noy him,  or  embarrass  him  because  I  love 
him  too  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  I  tell  the  world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now  I 
hope  he  does  not  get  excited. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  one  thing 
about  Pastore;  he  has  very  fine  blood 
pressure.  He  has  no  ulcers.  What  he  has 
to  say,  he  says  It.  He  bears  no  ill  will 
toward  any  man:  when  it  is  over,  it  Is 
over;  and  let  me  conclude  by  saying  I 
dearly  love  my  friend  from  Delaware. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wOl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  there  Is  no 
one  I  would  rather  debate  or  work  with 
than  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
think  we  both  enjoy  it.  and  it  Is  certainly 
nothing  personal.  We  are  the  best  of 
friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  yield  In  Just  a 
moment  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but 
as  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
financial  position,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  re- 
port furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  contains  a  tabulation 
of  the  bankruptcies  filed  for  the  pa.'^t 
several  years  along  with  a  breakdown 
of  the  different  groups  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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NUMBER  OF  BANKRUPTCY  CASES  FILED  BY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  AND  NONBUSINESS  GROUPS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1940  THROUGH  1967 


Fbcal  year 

Chapter  XIII 

Employe! 

1939 

1,639 

1940 

3,260 

36.843 

1941 

4,433 

42,348 

1942 

4,100 

40,180 

1943 

2,007 

27,020 

1944 

1.249 

15,460 

1945 

1,248 

10.010 

1946 

1.371 

7,618 

1947 

2.354 

9,396 

1948 

3.315 

12.546 

1949 

5.111 

17,772 

1950 

6.007 
6.924 

22,933 

1951 

25,984 

1952 

7, 397 

26. 527 

1953 

8.670 

31.253 

Business 


Total  bank- 
ruptcy case 
tilings 


39.073 
44.713 
42,  251 
28,  782 
16.752 
11,051 
8,566 
10.234 
13.537 
19, 144 
25.040 
27,806 
28.331 
33.315 


13,248 
11,619 
9,858 
5,929 
2,781 
1.811 
1.630 
2,936 
4,973 
6,877 
8,352 
7,387 
6,542 
6,772 


50.997 
52, 577 
56.335 
52,109 
34,711 
19,533 
12.862 
10,1% 
13,170 
18,510 
26,021 
33, 392 
35. 193 
34.873 
40,087 


Fbcal  year         Chapter  XIII        Employee       Nonbusiness         Business 


Total  bank- 
ruptcy case 
filings 


1954                  .  9  634  40,889  44,248  8,888 

1955'              ..  9,864  46,163  50,219  9,185 

1956               .  9,535  48,784  52.608  9.478 

1957'                   .  11.549  59.053  63.617  10.144 

1958'       13.391  73.379  80.265  11.403 

1959'          12.993  81.516  88.943  11.729 

I960'              -  13.599  89.639  97.750  12.284 

1961'  .'. 19.723  119.117  131,402  15.241 

1%2     22.880  120,742  132,125  15,655 

1%3 24,329  127,156  139.190  16,303 

1964                  .  27  292  141.550  155.209  16.510 

1965'!!IiI 28.027  148.%5  163,413  16,910 

1966      28,261  160,299  175,924  16,430 

1967' 31,963  174,205  191.729  16,600 


53,136 
59,404 
62,086 
73,761 
91,668 
100,672 
110,034 
146,643 
147,780 
155,493 
171,719 
810,323 
192. 354 
208.329 


Nonbusiness 


Business 


Fiscal  year 


Employee      Others  not 
In  business 


Total 


Merchants       Manufac- 
turers 


Farmers 


Profes- 
sionals 


Others  in 
business 


Total 


Grand  total      National 
populatnn 


,940          36.M3 

Percent  ol  total .,/0.  < 

,j41     42,348 

Percent  of  total ,„'?„? 

1942    *0l'*° 

Percent  of  total „'Li 

1943        27,020 

Percent  of  total /7.  8 

1944                     15  460 

Percent  of  total ,/9. 2 

1945     10,010 

Percent  ol  total 1\\ 

194{                7,618 

Percent  ol  total /4  7 

1947           9  396 

Percent  of  total ,'13 

1948  12.546 

Percent  ol  total ,,"'•,? 

1949 17.772 

Percent  oi  total „^5-? 

1950  22.933 

Percent  of  total „*?-,? 

1951  25,984 

Percent  ol  total /|- 8 

1952      26,527 

Percent  of  total '6. 1 

1953 31,253 

Percent  ol  total ,.    To 

1954                       40.889 

Percent  oi  total „  ," 

1955  «.I63 

Percent  ol  total JlJ^ 

1956  *V** 

Percent  of  total „  78. 6 

1957  59,053 

Percent  of  total".' „80  ' 

1958  73,379 

Percent  o(  total .W-J 

1959      . .  81.516 

Percent  of  total „  ,51 

1960  89.639 

Percent  of  total ,  ,81. 4 

1961 "Si,  17 

Percent  of  total ,,„*!;? 

1962  120.742 

Percent  of  total ,,-,*};! 

1963  "'''^ 

Percent  of  total ,..'IA 

19g4  _^     ^ ..,-. ^^ 

Pe'rcent'o'rto'tal'.'.'ir.'"! ,,.*Li 

1965 K8.965 

Percent  of  total ,„riiS, 

1966 160  »9 

Percent  ol  total ,,,^„l 

1967 17\205 

Percent  of  total w." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  call  this 
tabulation  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  it  shows  that  the  filing  of 
bankruptcies  in  this  country  is  practi- 
cally double  today  what  it  was  about  5  or 
6  years  ago.  This  shows  that  the  economy 
of  this  country  is  not  as  healthy  2.s  some 
would  like  to  think.  I  am  only  stating 
my  concern  over  the  ability  of  the  US. 
Government  to  finance  all  of  these  Great 
Society  programs  on  the  domestic  front 
without  any  curtailment  while  financing 
a  full-scale  w^ar  in  Vietnam,  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  alternative  is  a  prohibi- 
tive tax  increase. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks  a  tax 
Increase  will  be  imperative.  I  have  .said 
that  publicly  many  times;  but  I  have 
also  said,  and  I  emphasize  again,  that 
before  I  would  support  a  tax  increase  we 
must  have  a  bona  fide  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  And  we  are  not 
k'oing  to  get  a  reduction  in  Government 
expenditures  until  Congress  starts  vot- 
ing less  money  for  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  as  a  Congress 
have  a  moral  right  to  vote  for  all  of 
these  appropriations  and  then  blame 
the  President  for  not  cutting  back  on 
spending.  We.  too.  have  a  responsibility 
right  here  in  the  Senate  when  we  answer 
the  rollcall  votes.  I  believe  we  ouRht  to 
discharge  that  responsibility  as  we  vote. 
If  we  want  to  cut  appropriations  let  us  do 
our  part  here. 


2,230 

4.3 
2,365 

4.2 

2,071 

4 

1.762 

5.1 
1.292 

6.6 
1,041 

8.1 

948 

9.3 

838 

6.4 

911 

5.3 
1,372 

5.3 
2.107 

6.3 
1.822 

5.2 
1,804 

5.2 
2.062 

5.1 
3.359 

6.3 
4,056 

6.8 
3,824 

6.2 
4,564 

6  2 
6,886 

7.5 
7,427 

7.4 
8.111 

7.4 
12, 285 

8.4 
11,383 

7.7 
12,034 

7.7 
13,659 


14,448 

8 

15,625 

8.2 
17.524 

8.4 


39,073 

^4.7 
44,713 

)9.4 
42,251 

§1.1 
28,782 

82.9 
16,  752 

85.8 
11,051 

85.9 
8,566 

84  0 
10,234 

h.7 
13,537 

h.l 
19,144 

h.6 

25.040 

75 

27,806 

79 

28,331 

kl.3 
33,315 

83.1 
44.248 

83.3 
50,219 

84.5 
52. 608 

84.8 
63,617 

86.3 
80,265 

87.6 
88.943 

88.4 
97,750 

88.8 
131,402 

89.6 
132. 125 

89.5 
139. 190 

89.5 
155,209 

90.4 
163,413 

90.6 
175,924 

91.5 

191,729 

92 


4.651 
8.9 

4,278 
7.6 

3,386 
6.5 

1,775 
5.1 
554 
2.8 
287 
2.2 
236 
2.3 
631 
4.8 

1.338 
7.2 

1.969 
7.5 

2.565 
7.7 

2.360 
6.7 

2.319 
6.6 

2.402 
6 

3.191 
6 

3.317 
5.6 

3.155 
5.1 

3,160 
4.3 

3,504 
3.8 

3,400 
3.4 

3,157 
2.9 

4,244 
2.9 

4.295 
3 

4.271 
2.7 

5.064 
2.9 

4.856 
2.7 

4,683 
2.4 

4,929 
2.4 


921 
1.8 
766 
1.4 
507 
1 
286 
0.8 
181 
0.9 
153 
1.2 
201 
2 
596 
4.5 
808 
4.4 
853 
3.3 
803 
2.4 
522 
1.5 
532 
1.5 
518 
1,3 
745 
1.4 
750 
1.3 
730 
1.2 
665 
0.9 
758 
0.8 
634 
0.6 
624 
0.6 
790 
0.5 
735 
0.4 
859 
0.6 
819 
0.5 
852 
0.5 
747 
0.4 
729 
0.4 


2,678 
5.1 

2,367 
4.2 

2,048 
3.9 

1,151 
3.3 
512 
2.6 
305 
2.4 
260 
2.5 
183 
1.4 
167 
0.9 
232 
0.9 
290 
0.8 
205 
0.6 
196 
0.6 
214 
0.5 
322 
0.6 
386 
0.6 
400 
0.6 
405 
0.5 
332 
0.4 
408 
0.4 
453 
0.4 
546 
0.4 
548 
0.4 
554 
0.4 
565 
0.3 
589 
0.3 
551 
0.3 
443 
0.2 


If  I  were  not  voting  to  cut  back  these 
expenditures  or  to  hold  them  down  I 
would  not  criticize  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  agree  fully  that  we 
should  accept  our  own  responsibility,  but 
at  tlie  same  time,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said  earlier,  that  it  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  that  It 
does  not  take  any  more  ink.  it  does  not 
even  take  a  different  pen.  to  vetci  an 
excessive  spending  bill  than  it  does  to 
approve  it.  I  am  a  httle  impatient  at 
hearing  him  t<'ll  how  proud  he  is  about 
how  much  more  and  more  he  is  griving 
to  everv-body  and  then  hearinp  him  criti- 
cize spending,  saying  that  the  fault  Is 
with  Congress,  that  "They  made  me  do 
;t  ■■  The  President,  too.  should  accept  his 
responsibility,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

I  think  this  pending  amendment 
should  be  apreed  to  I  do  not  see  how 
%ve  can  justify  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ba.'-i.';  that  in  this  bill  there 
IS  more  money  than  we  expect  to  retain 
in  conference,  Tiiat  is  a  good  bit  like 
poinp  out  tr'  sell  the  old  mule,  and  saying. 
■'Dad  said  to  ask  $50  but  if  you  can't  eet 
S50  take  S25,  and  I  ihmk  I  will  sell  him 
for  SlO  because  that  Is  more  than  he  Is 
wortli." 

Let  the  Senate  put  In  the  bill  what 
they  expect  the  conferees  to  stand  on. 

I  am  ready  to  vote,  but  first  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  President,  during  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


801 

1.5 

744 

1.3 

581 

1.1 

395 

1.2 

211 

1.1 

152 

1.2 

112 

l.l 

111 

0.8 

114 

0.6 

159 

0,6 

126 

0.4 

127 

0.4 

137 

0.4 

140 

0.4 

154 

0.3 

217 

0.4 

212 

0.3 

204 

0.3 

284 

0.3 

403 

0.4 

495 

0.4 

623 

0.4 

771 

0.5 

753 

0.5 

785 

0.5 

780 

0.4 

632 

0.3 

704 

0.3 


4.197  13.248  52.321  132.122,000 

8  25.3  100  

3  464  11,619  56,332  133,402,000 

6.1  20.6  100  

3  336  9.858  52,109  134,860,000 

6.4  18,9  100  

2  322  5,929  34,711  136,739,000 

6.7  17.1  100  

1,323  2,781  19,533  138,397.000 

6.8  14.2  100  

914  1,811  12,862  139,928,000 

7.1  i4.1  100  .- 

821  1,630  10,196  141,389,000 

8.1  16  100  

1,415  2,936  13,170  144,126,000 

io.8  i2.3  100  

2,546  4,973  18,510  146,631,000 

13.8  26,9  100  

3  664  6,877  26,021  149,188,000 
14,1  26,4  100  

4,568  8,352  33,392  151,677,000 

13.7  25  100  

4  173  7,387  35,193  154,360.000 

11.8  21  100  

3  358  6.542  34,873  156,981,000 

9,6  18,7  100  

3  498  6.772  40,087  159,696,000 
'8.7  16  9  100  

4  476  8,888  53,136  162,409,000 
'8.4  16.7  100  

4  515  9,185  59,404  165,248,000 

7.6  15.5  100  

4  981  9.478  62,086  168.091.000 

8  15,2  100  .- 

5  710  10,  IM  73,761  171,191,000 

7.7  i3,7  100  

6  525  11,403  91,668  174,000,000 

7.1  12.4  100  

6  857  11,729  100.672  177,128.000 

6.8  11.6  100  

7.555  12,284  110.034  180,670,000 

6.9  11.2  100  

9.038  15,241  146,643  182,868,000 

6.2  10.4  100  

9  306  15.655  147.780  186.482.000 

6.2  10.5  100  

9  866  16,303  155,493  189.278,000 

6.3  10.5  100  

9  277  16,510  171,719  191,851,000 

i.4  9.6  100  ;;-- 

9  833  16.910  180,323  193,818.000 

'5.5  9.4  100  ^ 

9  817  16,430  192,354  196,843.000 

'5.1  8.5  100  .- 

9  732  16.600  208,329  199,118,000 

4.7  8  100  


Lsland.  I  referred  to  some  previous  pro- 
ceedings. The  proceedings  to  which  I  re- 
ferred will  be  found  in  the  September  28. 
1967.  issue  of  the  Ccngressional  Record, 
at  pages  27151  to  27153,  I  should  like  to 
read  a  few  portions  from  those  pages: 

Mr.  Mn-i-EB,  Mr,  President,  there  has  been 
widespread  concern  and  criticism  over  the 
Inadequate  screening  of  prospective  enroUees 
in  the  Job  Corps,  The  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  well  expressed  the  problem  on  AprU 
28  last  year  when  he  said ; 

"It  wafi  not  my  Intention  to  support  the 
establishment  of  three  reformatories  In  my 
State." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  criminal  activ- 
ities of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  In  his  Stat«  and 
concluded  by  saying: 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  carefxU  selection  of  Job  Corps  men. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  hear  this  statement, 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  Record: 

In  the  April  18  Issue  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  an  article  on  the  Camp  Park£  Job 
Corps  states  that  of  the  7.591  youn^  men 
enrolled  since  April  26.  1965,  only  2,000  com- 
pleted one  or  more  of  the  courses:  and  of 
these,  1.567  have  gone  to  work,  back  to 
school,  or  Into  the  military  service.  Only 
1.026  actually  graduated  from  the  Job  Corps. 
The  article  reports : 

"There  Is  violence  on  the  base — knifings, 
beatings,  extortion,  frequent  thefts,  vandal- 
ism, drugs,  fear,  and  repeated  muggings,  .  .  . 
The  climate  of  terror  that  exLsts  has  been 
confirmed  during  many  Interviews  with 
Corpsmen,  counselors,  teachers  and  even  ad- 
ministrators for  the  Job  Corps.   .         the  dl- 
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rector  of  community  affairs  for  Camp  Paries 
concedes  that  girls  have  been  smuggled  Into 
some  of  the  dormltorlea  as  well  aa  liquor  and 
marijuana."  f 

It  states  In  another  portion"  of  the 
proceedings: 

Nearly  half  of  the  Job  Corps  enroUees 
have  left  or  been  discharged  before  com- 
pleting their  course,  and  most  of  these  left 
within  3  months  after  enrollment.  The  drop- 
out rate  of  some  Job  Corps  centers  has  been 
much  higher.  Certainly  a  better  Job  of 
screening  would  have  prevented  this. 

Other  statistics  are  contained  in  the 
article 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  this 
has  all  occurred  while  Sargent  Shrlver 
was  Director  of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  Record  Is 
quite  replete  with  examples  of  where  a 
reduction  of  the  overall  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees.  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
could  be  absorbed  in  two  ways. 

It  could  be  absorbed  by  better  screen- 
ing and  keeping  out  those  who  should 
not  get  there  in  the  first  place  and  whose 
presence  there  is  wasting  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers.  Second,  It  could  be  ab- 
sorbed by  reducing  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  a  statement  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
garding percentage  depletion  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  additional  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Grovernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  several  times  In  the  Senate.  I 
understand  it  very  well,  and  the  Record 
will  show  what  I  have  said  about  it. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  meat-ax  approach 
on  this  subject.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  I  have  been  here  for 
7  years.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  admin- 
istration come  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
anything  to  be  done  about  this. 

If  this  is  a  reasonable  source  of  reve- 
nue. It  Is  just  a  little  bit  late  now  to 
start  talking  about  It. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  hold- 
ing levels  of  spending  where  they  are 
now.  I  recognize  that  there  has  been 
some  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
In  Government  salaries  and  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  programs  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  appropriations  a 
little  bit  over  what  they  were  for  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  conferees  ought  to  be  willing  to  go 
to  the  conference  committee  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  just  what  the 
Director  says  is  necessary,  $1,788  billion, 
and  stand  firm  on  that 

The  House  has  stood  firm  on  some  of 
its  figures.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  cannot  stand  firm  on  their 
figures,  and  especially  if  they  are  on  solid 
ground. 
Mr     PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  experience  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  had  in  these 
matters.  I  have  been  around  here  for 
17  years.  The  Senator  is  oversimplifying 
a  very  hard  problem.  However,  I  am  not 
critical  of  that.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
if  the  final  figure  is  $1,788  billion,  all 
that  would  do  would  be  to  take  care  of 
the  ongoing  programs.  It  would  not  in- 


clude the  other  programs  that  have  been 
authorized  In  the  recent  bUl. 

If  only  that  amount  were  appropri- 
ated, it  would  stop  Headstart,  Follow- 
through,  day  care,  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  to  feed 
the  very  poor,  and  medical  care  for  the 
very  poor.  All  of  those  programs  would 
have  to  be  omitted. 

They  have  all  got  to  be  cut  down  any- 
way for  the  simple  reason  that  the  au- 
thorization was  below  the  original  budget 
request. 

The  figure  of  $1,788  billion,  as  I  have 
explained,  will  only  allow  us  to  continue 
on  the  same  level  the  programs  that  are 
now  ongoing  and  in  progress. 

What  I  did  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  that  even  if  we  allow  the 
figure  of  $1.98  billion,  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  10-percent  program  cut  and 
also  would  be  subject  to  the  2-percent 
personnel  fund  cut. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  moved  in 
committee  that  we  go  to  a  figure  of  $1.8 
billion.  That  motion  was  defeated. 

The  only  reason  we  are  asking  for  this 
amount  is  to  give  us  leeway.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  wUl  not  come  out  with 
tlie  figure  of  $1.98  biUion.  However,  we 
are  reasonable  men.  We  want  to  be  just 
as  frugal  as  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
However,  we  are  asking  this  as  a  courtesy 
from  the  Senate  to  allow  us  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  top  dollar  reported 
by  the  committee  to  meet  the  bottom 
dollar  of  the  House,  and  talk  about  the 
10-percent  program  cut  and  the  2-per- 
cent personnel  fund  cut  and  see  if  we 
cannot  come  out  with  a  reasonable 
figure. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  wast- 
ing this  time. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
I  can  say  definitely  that  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  spend  more  than  has  been 
appropriated.  If  the  Senator  wants  us 
to  go  to  conference  with  that  figure,  we 
will  not  come  out  with  it. 

The  Senator  is  asking  us  to  explain 
our  whole  strategy,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
by  the  time  we  get  through  we  will  not 
have  any  strategy  left. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fairness  of  the  Senator.  I  pointed 
out  that  I  thought  he  was  doing  a  serv- 
ice in  presenting  the  matter  openly.  We 
ought  to  have  this  on  the  table  and  noth- 
ing ought  to  be  under  the  table. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
done  that  very  thing,  for  which  I  com- 
mend him.  However,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  perhaps  we  have  a  little  more  con- 
fidence in  the  negotiating  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  than  he  has 
in  himself. 

I  think  that  if  the  Senate  is  right  on 
this  matter,  especially  if  we  have  such 
an  amendment  approved  by  a  very  large 
majority  so  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  can  go  over  there  with  a  great 
amount  of  confidence,  he  will  prevail  on 
that  figure. 

The  House  conferees  are  reasonable 
Just  liecause  they  have  provided  $1.6 
billion  should  not,  I  think,  give  any  Mem- 
b>er  of  the  Senate  an  excuse  for  suggest- 
ing that  they  are  interested  in  meat  axing 
all  these  programs.  House  Members  rec- 


ognize that  there  are  a  great  many  poor 
people  today  who  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should 
look  on  the  House  in  an  unfavorable 
light.  I  myself  do  not. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  per- 
formed a  service.  He  does  not  stand 
alone,  I  remind  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  There  are  a  great  many  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Increasing  cost  of 
living,  inflation,  and  higher  Interest 
rates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  all  are, 
Mr.  MILLER.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  It  does  not  do  any  good  to 
make  speeches  about  how  deplorable 
these  conditions  are  unless  Senators  are 
willing  to  do  something  about  them  by 
yea-and-nay  votes. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  anomalous 
situation.  We  are  talking  about  programs 
for  poor  people.  Yet  it  is  the  poor  people 
who  are  hurt  the  most  by  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Last  year  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  had  an  Impact 
equivalent  to  a  12-percent  sales  tax  on 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  That  might  be 
a  pretty  good  reason  why  there  were  some 
riots  in  Newark. 

We  had  better  make  up  our  minds 
whether  we  are  going  to  help  the  poor 
people;  whether  with  the  right  hand  we 
are  going  to  nelp  them  and  with  the  left 
and  soak  them  with  Inflation.  That  Infla- 
tlon  starts  on  Capitol  Hill  when  multi- 
billlon-doUar  deficit  spending  takes  place. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  pointing  out.  We  will  not  get  anywhere 
in  stopping  inflation  unless  we  do  it  by 
yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  do  not  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  most  sympathetic 
to  both  .sides  in  this  discussion.  I  know 
the  problem  faced  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  know  something  of  the 
problems  faced  by  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  committee  which  considered  the 
authorization  for  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
pyortunlty.  For  instance,  the  programs 
that  would  be  cut  from  the  list  have  been 
carefully  selected;  yet  we  will  have  in 
the  bill  some  good  ongoing  programs 
But  there  are  some  other  programs,  I 
believe,  that  we  could  very  well  delete. 
My  State  has  a  program  which  has 
received  more  than  $2,000,000  to  provide 
rural  legal  services  for  those  individuals 
who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer. 

What  has  happened?  The  program  has 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  a  young,  ap- 
parently ver>'  bright,  sociological  expert 
who  has  brought  suits  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  against  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  That  was  not  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Federal  funds  were 
granted.  This  is  what  is  disturbing. 

The  Parks  Job  Corps  camp  in  my 
State  Is  run  by  one  of  the  most  efficient 
Industrial  organizations  In  this  country, 
Litton  Industries.  I  was  asked  to  go 
there,  having  been  prepared  to  see  a 
flnely  run  operation.  The  day  before  I 
visited  the  camp  I  learned  that  $22,000 
had  been  spent  last  year  to  pay  for 
windows    broken    by     trainees.    These 
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trainees.  Insofar  as  we  can  learn,  are 
costing  the  taxpayers  approximately 
$11,000  each. 

Each  year  I  have  objected  to  the  high 
cost  of  this  program  and  each  year  I 
have  been  told  by  Mr.  Shriver  that  we 
are  just  starting  out,  that  next  year 
the  cost  will  be  reduced.  They  have  a 
new  Job  Corps  Director  now.  who,  I  be- 
lieve, will  do  a  good  job  because  he  is 
a  man  who  will  admit  mistakes  and  at- 
tempt to  correct  them. 

I  have  as  much  concern  for  the  poor 
as  anyone,  as  the  Senator  knows,  but  I 
cannot  support  a  program  which  is  in- 
tended to  help  the  poor  but  does  not  due 
to  misdirection  and  a  lack  of  coordination 
and  planning.  For  example,  we  have 
found  that  poverty  workers  are  being 
used  to  register  voters.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  a  priority  program,  but  rather  it  is 
the  type  of  situation  that  causes  con- 
cern on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  yet  no  one 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  my  knowledge, 
wants  to  take  away  one  dollar  from  the 
program  if  it  will  feed  a  hungry  person, 
clothe  somebody  who  is  cold,  or  help 
train  an  unskilled  person  for  a  job. 

These  are  the  priority  programs  which 
must  be  undertaken.  Instead,  we  have 
channeled  too  much  money  into  ventures 
of  dubious  value, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  gone  into  it  In 
great  detail.  The  Senator  must  realize 
that  this  is  a  gigantic  problem. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is  so  big  that  we  can- 
not find  out  accurately  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr  PASTORE.  This  program  will  cost 
approximately  $2  billion.  To  illustrate 
how  much  that  Is,  I  am  told  that  if  you 
stack  one  thousand-dollar  bills  one  on 
top  of  the  other  In  order  to  reach  $2  bil- 
lion, you  will  go  up  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument  twice  and  have 
280  Inches  to  spare.  That  Is  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have 
a  population  of  200  million  people,  and  a 
great  many  people  are  Involved. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  perfect 
program.  It  Is  a  new  program,  a  new- 
venture. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  when 
the  attention  of  the  administration  is 
called  to  matter  or  the  person  respon- 
sible Is  called  to  account,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  rectify  the  situation.  I 
realize  that  there  arc  abuses. 

Yesterday,  the  question  of  legal  serv-- 
Ices  came  up  In  our  committee.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Is  In  favor  of 
this  program.  Senator  Holland  does  not 
think  It  Is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thought  the  legal 
services  program  was  a  good  Idea,  but 
the  way  It  Is  being  Implemented  In  some 
areas  Is  awful. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  Is  that  you 
cannot  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  way  you 
could  ju.stlfy  a  cut  of  $100  mllUon  is  the 
wav  you  could  ju.stlfy  a  cut  of  a  half 
billion  dollars  or  of  $1  billion.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  this  is  the  level  of  the 
program.  I  do  not  believe  that  efficiency 
will  be  promoted  by  cutting  It  down. 
Efficiency  will  be  promoted  by  proper  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  what  Is  appro- 


priated. But  the  argument  developed  here 
today,  for  some  reason.  Is  that  If  we  take 
out  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars 
it  will  be  a  better  program  than  it  is  now. 
I  cannot  buy  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Are  you  saying  that.  If 
you  have  a  program  that  is  not  very 
good,  it  will  be  better  if  you  give  It  more 
money? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  logic. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  we  run  into  this  problem 
continually. 

One  of  the  best  programs  in  my  State, 
a  temporan-'  housing  program,  was  al- 
most dropped  I  cannot  find  out  why. 
The  committee  had  to  conduct  hearings 
around  the  countrj'  and  spend  more 
money  in  order  to  find  out  what  was 
being  accomplished  because  we  could  not 
find  out  from  the  director. 

I  am  reciting  this  aspect  because  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  why  I  object 
and  wh>'  I  have  objected  continually,  be- 
ginning with  my  plea  to  get  politics  out 
of  the  program  and  ending  with  my  plea 
to  get  the  money  deslgiied  for  the  poor 
directly  to  the  poor.  There  are  better 
ideas  on  how-  to  do  this  and  better  ways 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  should  work 

them  out. 

Mr,  MURPHY,  I  agree, 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
support  the  pending  amendment,  I  want 
It  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  poverty  program.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I  en- 
dorsed the  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps 
camp  In  Casper,  Wyo.  I  am  concerned  for 
poor  people.  I  shall  support  this  pro- 
gram precisely  because  of  my  concern 
for  poor  people. 

I  believe  there  is  a  relevance  between 
headlong  inflation  and  poor  people.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
that  the  persons  who  are  hurt  flrst  and 
who  suffer  most  are  the  poor  people. 

Let  me  relate  to  the  Senate  what  in- 
flation last  year  amounted  to  in  terms 
of  an  additional  sales  tax  to  my  people 
of  Wvomlng,  The  3-percent  Increase  in 
inflat'lon  last  year  had  the  same  effect 
on  the  payrolls  and  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  people  of  Wyoming  as  would  have 
resulted  from  an  Increase  in  our  sales 
tax  there  by  5  percent. 

I  am  concerned  about  Inflation  and  an 
unbalanced  budget  because  we  have 
voted  4>/2-  to  6-percent  salary  Increases 
for  Goveniment  employees  on  the  floor. 
It  is  easy  to  be  In  favor  of  economy,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  these  arguments  about 
our  concern  for  the  poor,  for  the  unedu- 
cated, for  the  people  who  are  under- 
privileged. But  if  we  are  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  must  get  down  to  spe- 
ciflcs  and  say  how  we  will  cut  and  where 
we  w-ill  cut. 

All  w-e  need  do  Is  to  look  at  England  In 
order  to  realize  what  can  happen  In 
America.  We  forget  that  It  might  hap- 
pen here,  England  has  gone  through  the 
same  process.  It  has  appropriated  and 
has  spent  more  money  than  It  has  taken 
in.  It  had  to  devalue  the  poimd.  The  pre- 


diction is  that  perhaps  within  18  months 
Great  Britain  will  have  to  institute  an- 
other devaluation,  and  this  points  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  appropriating 
more  money  and  spending  more  money, 
year  after  year,  than  we  take  in.  Eng- 
land's irresponsible  lack  of  sound  fiscal 
management,  which  our  actions  here 
parallel,  has  not  helped  the  poor— it  has 
hurt  them.  No  one  understand  that  more 
clearly  than  Great  Britam's  poor  people. 
These  are  the  reasons  that  constrain 
me  to  support  the  pending  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw-are.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  position  of  those 
who  favor  this  program  and  think  that 
it  should  receive  the  full  amount,  and  I 
do  not  question  their  sincerity.  But  those 
of  us  who  are  proposing  this  reduction, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  lias 
pointed  out,  are  equally  concerned.  We 
are  concerned  about  inflation  which  has 
a  serious  effect  on  these  same  people. 

I  call  attention  to  another  point.  This 
is  not  the  only  program  for  job  training 
or  day-care  centers,  and  so  forth.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  included  in  the  social 
security  bill,  upon  which  we  will  vote 
tomorrow,  for  day-care  centers,  millions 
of  dollars  for  w-ork  training  programs 
These  are  the  same  types  of  programs 
that  are  in  this  bill.  Many  of  us  have 
believed  that  these  programs  should  be 
consolidated  into  one  program.  When  twn 
or  three  bureaucracies  are  established 
too  much  money  is  going  for  bureaucratic 
salaries  rather  than  getting  down  to  the 
people  who  need  it.  I  repeat,  hundreds  of 
million  of  dollars  involved  in  the  other 
programs  will  be  appropriated  and  au- 
thorized by  the  bills  we  will  act  on  to- 
morrow. 

So  this  is  not  the  only  program.  It  is 
not  the  only  program  dealing  with  the 
same  people  doing  the  same  jobs. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  there  is  a 
question  as  to  how  far  we  can  go.  be- 
cause as  the  small  business  places  which 
are  handicapped  by  these  increased  taxes 
go  bankrupt  the  same  people  lose  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  happy 
medium  somewhere.  This  is  only  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  where  w-e  reach 
this  happy  medium  and  what  we  can 
afford  and  cannot  afford.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  Is  any  question  but  that  all 
of  us  have  the  same  objective  in  mind. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  how-  we  can  best  achieve  that  objec- 
tive. There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  much  money  we  can  spend  on 
this  proeram.  But  we  should  accept  It  as 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  a  question  in  anyone's 
mind  but  that  we  are  all  seeking  the  best 
answ-ers  that  we  are  all  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr,  JAVTTS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair, 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
bate. I  think,  has  been  good  for  every- 
one present.  I  must  say  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  a  point  when 
he  suggests  that  we  adopt  a  $1.6  billion 
figure,  Just  as  the  House  has  done,  so 
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that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  conference 
on  It  and  we  would  not  have  anything  to 
worry  about.  At  the  same  time  I  think  It 
Is  quite  clear  In  the  face  of  Increased 
government  salaries  and  In  the  face  of 
hicrcases  In  the  cost  of  living  that  some 
niodost   Increase   over   that   amount  is 

necessary,  ^t:,/-, 

In  this  morning's  newspapers,  the  OEO 
has  come  out  and  stated  that  In  order 
to  continue  with  the  present  programs 
they  need  $1,788,000,000.  This  figure  may 
possibly  be  subject  to  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion or  some  reduction.  I  think  there  Is 
certain  discretion  In  the  President's  of- 
fice on  this  matter.  However,  we  should 
make   up  our  minds  that  we  are  In  a 
war    that  we  have  the  highest  Interest 
rate's  now  since  the  Civil  War,  and  that 
this  inflation  Is  going  to  go  on  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it.  I  suggest  to 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware  that  we 
might   be  a   little  more   realistic   if  the 
amendment  could  be  modified  to  $1,788 
million,  which  Is  the  amount  that  the 
OEO  said  It  needs;  then,  let  the  Senate 
conferees  go  to  the  House  and  stand  up 
for  this.  I  believe  that  would  jH-evall  be- 
cause I  think  most  of  us  wish  some  of 
these  programs  to  go  on,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  on  solid  ground  with  respect  to  the 
fact  that  this  Is  what  the  OEO  needs,  I 
think  it  should  be  given  a  try.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  consider  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  ameodment  I 
offered  Is  meritorious.  It  allows  the  same 
amount  that  the  House  thought  neces- 
sary. 

However,  In  the  Interest  of  compromise 
I  would  so  along  with  that  suggestion  If 
Senators  think  It  would  be  naore  advis- 
able. I  think  we  have  to  make  a  start 
somewhere.  We  cannot  contlriue  to  ex- 
pand these  programs. 

If  Senators  would  feel  better  about  It, 
I  would  be  willing  to  modify  tl^e  amend- 
ment accordingly.  -■ 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interesl  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  amendment  to 
read  $1,788,000,000. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  Is  n<s  objection. 
The       ACTING       PRESIDENT      pro 
tempore.   The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldenf,  the  Sen- 
ator makes  what  I  am  about  to  say  very 
pertinent  by  his  modlflcatioii  We  have 
not  objected.  We  have  consulted  and  we 
thought  there  was  no  use  proUferatlng 
votes  because  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  were  to  be  rejected,  we  know 
that  he  would  go  forward  wtth  another 
amendment.  That  Is  why  I  welcome  what 
the  Senator  has  done.  i 

With  respoct  to  the  figure  of  $1,788 
billion.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  think  I  am 
informed  on  this  matter.  I  have  been 
through  this  many  times  beceuse  I  am  a 
member  of  the  legislative  committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Approprlafions.  In  the 
words  of  the  OEO.  the  $1,788  billion 
Is  needed  just  to  continue  programs  at 
last  year's  level.  But  any  creativity  In 
this  antipoverty  effort  requires  that  OEO 
not  just  blindly  continue  old  programs. 
That  Is  the  very  thing  that  Members  have 
a  right  to  complain  about.  We  want  this 


program  to  become  leaner,  harder,  and 
more  effective. 

Therefore,  you  do  not  want  them 
blindly  continuing  what  they  did  before, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  put  them  in  that 
kind  of  a  straitjacket. 

The  essential  element  is  with  respect 
to  what  the  ultimate  figure  wUl  be  that 
will  come  out  of  this.  I  address  this  to 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  more  experienced 
Senator  on  appropriations  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
LMr.  PASTORE).  If  we  go  into  conference 
with  $1,788  million,  wc  will  come  out 
with  a  much  lesser  figure,  and  that  will 
materially  harm  and  damage  a  program 
which  is  already  seriously  curtailed. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee, which  is  very  hardheaded,  went  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rl»ode  Island  [Mr,  PastoreI,  me,  and 
others  who  felt  we  had  to  go  In  with  the 
authorised  figure,  which  was  a  lean  and 
hard  figure,  based  on  a  drastic  compro- 
mise ill  the  authorization  legislation  after 
a  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President.  Members  who  support 
this  amendment  are  guaranteeing  a  ma- 
terial reduction  In  the  program  in  such 
areas  as  day  care  centers,  the  Job  Corps, 
and  everything  that  the  program  em- 
braces. They  should  have  no  misunder- 
standing about  this. 

The  Senate  committee  could  ask  for 
$1,788  billion  until  it  Is  blue  In  the  face 
and  It  will  not  get  It  in  conference  if  that 
is  what  it  goes  in  with.  I  have  been  In 
these  conferences.  I  can  certify  that  fact 
to  the  Senate.  If  Senators  want  a  decent 
compromise  figure  they  must  support  the 
committee,  because  that  is  the  only  way 

to  get  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  only  take  2  minutes. 

We  have  now  made  a  complete  circle, 
and  we  are  back  now  to  a  point  where 
we  are  ready  to  vote.  First,  we  had  the 
argument  that  if  this  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  it  would  destroy  the  entire 
poverty  program.  We  are  now  back  to 
the  point  where  we  are  told  it  will  not 
affect  the  program  at  all  because  It  Is 
meaningless. 

Mr  President,  It  Is  not  meaningless  to 
save  $192  million.  That  Is  the  amount  In- 
volved in  this  proposal.  An  argument  has 
been  made  that  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  a  disaster  is  going  to  develop 
with  Headstart  or  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  individual  who  wUl  be  looking 
for  a  Job.  That  Is  a  smokescreen. 

Why  does  not  somebody  mention  that 
we  might  eliminate  at  least  one  of  the 
high  bureaucratic  salaries?  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  administrator 
of  this  poverty  program  and  some  of  his 
associates  are  drawing  more  money  in 
salaries    than    General     Westmoreland 
draws  for  managing  and  taking  charge 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  are  any 
number  of  employees  on  the  payroll  of 
the    poverty    program    drawing    more 
money  than  mayors  and  some  Governors 
of  States,  But  nobody  mentions  that  we 
might  cut  back  on  one  of  those  items. 
Why?   No  one   expresses  concern  over 
these  large  salaries.  Those  luxury  Jobs 
must  be  continued  and  expanded,  and 
all  of  the  punishment  will  be  taken  out 
down  below.  That  is  a  shopworn  argu- 
ment. Let  us  not  forget  that  these  are 


not  the  only  programs  dealing  with  pov- 
erty or  lack  of  jobs.  There  are  day  care 
centers,  training  programs,  and  several 
welfare  and  relief  programs  under  other 
agencies  and  all  operating  In  the  same 
general  area.  With  the  elimination  of  the 
overlapping  of  the  high-salaried  bu- 
reaucracy it  would  well  save  more  than 
$192  million. 

Tlie  elimination  of  some  of  the  graft 
that  has  been  exposed  In  this  agency 
would  save  more  than  the  amount  In- 
volved In  this  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  detained  on  official 
business  of  the  greatest  importance.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[  Mr.  Ellender  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GruenincI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland! . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Wyomlne 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr,  McGee].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  Ribicoff].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
Ellender]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator   from   Alaska    IMr.   GrxteningI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote   "yea,"   and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Au<en1,  the 
Senator   from  Tennessee    [Mr,   Baker] . 
the      Senator      from      Nebraska      [Mr 
Hrdska],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.    Percy],    and    the    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent, 

Tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  Is  absent  on  ofiQclal  business. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prooty)  Is  absent  t)ecause  of  Illness, 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
Is  detained  on  oflaclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 1  Mr.  Aiken]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
11  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
:iay^s46,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 30 


Fannin  Pearson 

Hansen  Russell 

Hlckenlooper  Sparkman 

Hill  Spong 

Jordan.  Idaho  Stennls 

McClellan  Symington 

Miller  Talmadge 

Morton  Thurmond 

Mundt  Williams.  Del. 

Murphy  Young.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS — 46 

Hartke  Monroney 

Hatfield  Montoya 

Hayden  Morse 

Holland  Mosa 

HolllngB  Muskle 

JacKson  Pastare 

Javlts  Pell 
Kennedy,  Mass,  Proionlre 

Kennedy.  NY,  Randolph 

Lausche  Smith 

Magnuson  Tydlngs 

McCarthy  Williams.  N,J. 

McGovern  Yurborough 

Mclntyre  Young.  Ohio 
Metcalf 
Mondale 

NOT  VO^nNG— 24 
Oruenlng  McGee 

Hruslca  Nelson 

Inouye  Percy 

Jordan.  N,C,        Prouty 
Kuchel  RlblcoS 

Long.  Mo  Scott 

Long.  La,  Smathers 

Mansfield  Tower 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  JAVITS 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  further  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDING  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrlcsen 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 


Anderson 

Barllett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Pong 

?u]brlght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
rollcall  will  not  proceed  until  there  is 
order.  Senators  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  really  Senators  who  are  not  in 
order,  but  the  persons  who  stand  around 
here.  We  have  raised  their  salaries  and 
still  they  have  nothinp  to  do  but  talk  with 
each  other  and  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  Something  should  be 
done  about  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  enforce  the 
rule.  Attaches  not  needed  on  the  floor 
will  leave  the  Chamber.  Others  w^ill  take 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 

roll. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  who  is 
absent  on  official  business — very  official 
business.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea  ";  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr,  Mondale].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
i.slana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr,  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr,  McGeeI.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]. and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missis.sippl  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr    Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr  Tower] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr,  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  LMr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr, 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  68. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 68 

Anderson  Hansen  Montoya 

Bartlett  Harris  Morse 

Bennett  Hart  Morton 

Bible  Hartke  Moss 

Boggs  Hatfield  Mundt 

Brooke  Hayden  Murphy 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper  Muskle 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hill  Nelson 

Cannon  Holland  Pastore 

Carlson  HolUngs  Pearson 

Case  Jackson  PeU 

Church  Javlts  Proxmlre 

Clark  Jordan,  Idaho  Randolph 

Cooper  Kennedy.  Mass,  Smith 

Curtis  Kennedy,  N,y,  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Spong 

Domlnlck  Magnuson  Symington 

Ervln  McCarthy  Tydlngs 

Fannin  McGovern  WUUama,  N.J. 

Fong  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Gore  Miller  Yotxng,  Ohio 

Grlffln  Monroney 

NATS— 7 


Byrd,  Va. 

Cotton 
McClellan 

Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Gruening 


RusseU 
Stennls 


Thurmond 
WUliams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 25 

Hruska  Percy 

Inouye  Prouty 

Jordan,  N.C.  RlblcoS 

Kuchel  Scott 

Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Long.  La.  Talmadge 

Mansfield  Tower 
McGee 
Mondale 


So  the  bill  'HR.  14397»  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H,R,  14397)  to  correct  any  tech- 
nical or  clerical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Ci-iair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  H0LL.^ND.  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr,  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr,  Magnu- 
son. Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senat,e. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
wa.'^  passed. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  ta.ble  was 

agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

On  December  11.  1967: 

S  J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  contenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oU  and  gas. 
On  December  12,  1967: 

S.  343.  An  act  to  provide  that  tlxe  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  ta  Detroit, 
Michigan,  shall  be  named  the  "Patriclc  V. 
McNamara  Federal  Office  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
from  1955  to  1966. 

On  December  13,  1967: 

3.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and  divi- 
dend provisions. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    RES'ERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2171) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10783)  re- 
lating to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Acceptance  of  Gifts  tor  the  Beneftt  or 
Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propKDeed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  February  14, 
1931.  relating  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians  (with  an  accompanying 
pa{>er);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 

Tra.vspoktation  SisviCE  Between  Fort  Sum- 

TKH   NAnONAL   MONUMENT   AND  CHARLESTON, 

S.O.  4 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Fort  Sumter  Tours.  Inc.,  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  operate  a  l>oat  trans- 
portation service  for  the  public  between  Fort 
Sumter  National  Monument  and  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  a  ten-year  period  from  January  1, 
1968,  through  December  31,  1977.  when  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  (with  accompanying  pajjers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Compensation  for  UaANruM  Miners 
Who  Contract  Cancer  From  Radiation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  sup- 
plementary compensation  for  permanent  to- 
tal disability  or  death  from  lung  cancer  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
in  uranium  mines;  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  reseeirch  and  planning  with  respect  to 
Ionizing  radiation  injuries  in  uranium  mines; 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accomp>anylng 
pwpers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Disposition  of  Exscutive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.  MoNRO.NEY  and  Mr.  Carlson  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Reports   on   Reiapportionmknt   of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen",  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  for  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  and  Employment 
Service  Administration,  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplement  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  13042.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20,  1906.  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia election  law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  942). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  .said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report,  submitted  earlier  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  on  H.R.  13042,  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  individual  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  vrtth  amendments; 

S.  1228.  A  bill  to  authorize  project  grants 
for  construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  944). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  (Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  recommendation: 

S.  662  A  bill  to  require  fresh  potatoes  pur- 
chased or  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  to  be 
labeled  according  to  the  Stale  In  which  such 
potatoes  were  grown   (Rept.  No.  943). 

By  Mr,  HOLLINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1507.  A  Mil  to  Include  flreflghters  within 
the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  In 
certain  hazardous  occup>atlons  (Rept.  No 
945). 
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BILLS  AND  JOD>rr  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2779.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  diverting 
water  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

8.  2780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance  by 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  University  of  North  Africa. 
proposed  to  be  founded  near  Tanglers.  Mo- 
rocco, by  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2781.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  projX)se  discussions  on  gold  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  Federal  Reserve  notes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH   (by  request); 

S.  2782.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  supplementary  compen- 
sation for  permanent  total  disability  or  death 
from  lung  cancer  resulting  from  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation  in  uranium  mines;  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  research  and 
planning  with  respect  to  ionizing  radiation 
injuries  in  uranium  mines;  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.  2783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Baro  Estava;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 

S.  2784  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Sau 
Chi;  and 

S.  2785.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Chen  Sin 
Ding;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2786.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mad- 
husadan  L.  Kakade;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINI CK: 

S.  2787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank  O. 
Hough,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

8.  2788   A  bin  to  grant  the  dUtrlct  courts 


of  the  United  SUtes  Jurisdiction  to  resolve 
controversy  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  a  public  utility  and  to  provide  for 
venue  in  such  cases;  to  the  Commltt«e  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2789.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  research, 
study  and  surveys,  documentation,  and  de- 
scription of  the  natural  environmental  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  and  evaluating  the  condition 
of  these  systems  and  to  provide  Information 
to  thoee  concerned  with  natural  resources 
management,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 

(for   himself,    Mr.   Yarborouch,   Mr. 

jAvrrs,   Mr.  Kennedy   of  New  York, 

Mr.    Williams    of    New    Jersey,    and 

Mr.    HART)  : 

S.  2790.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  212  of  the 

Immigration    and    Nationality    Act;    to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   when    he    introduced    the    above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pastore,        Mr.        Monhoney,        Mr. 
Lacbche,  Mr.  Babtlett.  Mr.  Hartkje, 
Mr.   Hart,   Mr    Cannon.   Mr.   Brew- 
btir.    Mr.    Long    of    Louisiana,    and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  for  motor 
vehicle   accident   losses   and   for   other   ptu- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


STUDY  OF  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF 
USING  WATER  FROM  THE  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  IN  WESTERN  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  Mid-West 
Electric  Consumers  Association  in  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.,  on  December  8,  1967,  there  was 
presented  by  R.  W.  Beck  &  Associates, 
analytical  and  consulting  engineers,  a 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  by  the  Great  Plains  area, 
which  includes  much  of  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  I  think  that  this 
plan  Is  most  significant,  and  I  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Its  main  point  Is  that  many  areas  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  have  a  surplus 
of  water,  while  many  other  areas,  that 
are  contiguous  with  the  basin,  have  a 
definite  shortage.  These  shortages  could 
be  corrected  by  diverting  water  from  the 
Missouri  into  the  areas  of  shortage,  still 
leaving  plenty  of  water  for  the  programed 
growth  of  all  areas. 

This  proposal  has  foresight  and  vision. 
The  water  problem  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  serious  in  the  Great  Plains  area, 
where  the  soli  Is  so  naturally  rich  and 
fertile,  yet  where  little  will  grow  In  pro- 
portion to  its  potential,  because  of  in- 
sufficient water  supply.  We  lose  much  of 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  capability 
by  not  opening  up  the.se  areas  with  water 
from  areas  of  great  surplus. 

Quoting  from  the  study: 


As  our  water  requirements  Increase.  It  is 
not  reallslle  to  permit  water  unused  and 
unuseable  in  one  area  to  go  to  waste  when 
it  can  be  transported  and  used  In  another 
area  to  enhance  the  nation's  economy.  A 
haunting  memory  to  the  Great  Plains  area 
is  the  drought  of  the  Thirties,  when  a  short- 
age of  water  supply  resulted  In  untold  eco- 
nomic loss  and  misery. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  to  prevent 
this  from  ever  happening  again,  espe- 
cially when  the  means  are  so  near  our 
grasp.  The  existing  Texa.  watCi  plan 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  water  readily  available  for  the 
western  part  of  our  State,  and  that  the 
only  sources  that  are  feasible  are  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  State.  It  is 
realized  also  that  water  will  have  to  be 
transported  from  other  areas  to  fill  the 
requirements. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  study  by 
R.  W.  Beck  &  Associates  that  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  offers  the  best  promise 
as  a  source  of  water  for  West  Texas  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them. 

The  annual  waterflow  of  the  Missouri 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  during  the  period 
from  1898  to  1962  was  33,400  cubic  feet 
per  second  which  was  about  I'L  times 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado,  which  serves 
California  and  Arizona.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  water  to  divert 
from  one  area  to  the  other  without  en- 
dangering anyone's  growth.  As  a  fact  of 
life,  the  western  part  of  Texas,  as  well  as 
other  Great  Plain's  areas  must  have  an 
increased  water  supply,  and  this  could 
be  the  answer. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment flows  of  the  Missouri  River  would 
be  diverted  Just  downstream  from  Fort 
Randall  Re.servoir  at  an  elevation  of  ap- 
proximately 1.250  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  flows  would  be  lifted  through  a  series 
of  dams  and  or  canals  200  miles  up  the 
Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  to  approxi- 
mately elevation  4,050  feet  above  sea 
level  at  a  point  just  north  of  Alliance, 
Nebr. 

From  there,  the  entire  project  water 
would  flow  by  gravity  in  a  major  canal 
running  almost  due  south  through  west- 
em  Nebraska,  crossing  the  North  Platte 
River  and  passing  between  Sidney  and 
Chappel,  Nebr. ;  thence  into  eastern  Colo- 
rado, crossing  the  South  Platte  River 
above  Julesburg,  Frenchman  Creek  above 
Holyoke,  Colo.,  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Republican  River  and  crossing  into 
western  Kansas  above  Goodland;  thence 
generally  along  the  Colorado- Kansas 
border  crossing  the  Smokey  Hill  River  to 
about  Tribune.  Kans  ,  where  the  canal 
would  swing  back  west  to  cross  the  Ar- 
kansas River  below  Lamar,  Colo.;  thence 
south  to  cross  the  Cimarron  River  below 
Boise  City,  Okla..  the  North  Canadian 
River  near  the  Oklahoma-Texas  border, 
the  Canadian  River  north  and  west  of 
Amarlllo.  Tex.;  thence  south,  crossing 
the  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork  of  the  Red 
River  south  of  Amarlllo  and  swinging 
slightly  south  and  west  through  the  hiph 
plains  of  west  Texas  crossing  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Brazos  River  above  Lub- 
bock, tlie  Colorado  River  near  the  border 
of  New  Mexico  and  finally  terminating 
at  elevation  3,660  near  Hobbs,  N.  Mex. 
A  small  extension  of  the  main  canal 


could  deliver  water  by  gravity  to  the 
Pecos  River  near  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  and 
the  remainder  would  flow  in  natural 
channels  south  to  the  Pecos  River  below 
Pecos.  Tex. 

Water  delivered  to  the  Pecos  River 
could  flow  downstream  through  a  poten- 
tial power  project  south  of  Midland,  Tex., 
where  approximately  650  feet  of  head  for 
conventional  and  pumped  storage  power 
development  could  he  utilized  before  the 
water  finally  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande 
River  above  the  Amistad  project. 

The  diversion  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  flows  of  the  Missouri  River  as  here 
proposed  will  have  no  detrimental  effect 
on  any  existing  or  proposed  water  re- 
souice  developments  in  the  Upper  Basin. 
Etownstream  water  quality  control  on 
the  Missouri  River  is  a^ured  in  that  at 
least  3  million  acre-feet  per  year  is 
planned  for  release  below  Sioux  City  for 
pollution  abatement  and  municipal  water 
supply  requirements.  This  requirement 
was  determined  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers mainstem  operation  studies  as  be- 
ing adequate  with  essentially  untreated 
sewage  being  placed  in  the  Missouri 
River  at  Omaha  and  other  major  popu- 
lation centers. 

Desirable  as  tliis  transfer  is  in  theor>-. 
much  planning  and  study  is  necessary 
before  it  can  be  carried  out.  The  needs  of 
the  areas  containing  the  surplus  water 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
how  to  parcel  the  water  that  is  deemed 
available. 

In  order  t-o  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions  raised,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  measure  which 
would  direct  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  diverting  water  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  areas,  such  as  the  western  part 
of  Texas,  where  the  need  is  so  great 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  expeditiously 
consider  this  matter  so  that  the  planninp 
for  this  great  and  urgent  task  may  get 
underway. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  this  proposed  pro.iect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred to;  and,  without  ob.iectlon.  the 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  'S.  2779'  to  pro\ide  for  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  diverting  water  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
The     summary,     presented     by     Mr. 

Tower,  is  as  follows: 

A  New  Water  Resotlrce  Plan  for  the  Great 
Plains  Major  Project  Features 

WATER    SrPPLT 

1.  Source:  Missouri  River  below  Port  Ran- 
dall Reservoir. 

2.  AvailablUty  At  Point  of  Diversion: 
13,000.000  Acre-Pt.  avg.  annual;  9,000,000 
Acre-Pt.  minimum;  16,000,000  Acre-Pt. 
maximum. 

Delivered  to  Participating  Projects:  10.200.- 
000  Acre-Pt.  avg.  annual. 

3.  Meano  of  Diversion  &  Transportation 
Pumping:  Reversible  turbines  and  pumps 
located  at  dams  and/or  canals  along  the 
length  of  the  Niobrara  River  from  the  mouth 
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to  Box  Butte  Reservoir  near  AlUance,  Ne- 
braska. Total  pumping  lift  equals  2800  feet 
to  elevatiou  approximately  4050  feet. 

Gravity:  940-mtle  long  canal  from  eleva- 
tion 4050  feet  In  Northwestern  Nebraslca 
through  Eastern  Colorado.  Western  Kansas, 
Western  Oklalioma  and  West  Texas- to  eleva- 
tion 3660  feet  near  the  Pecos  Rive?  In  New 
Mexico.  Canal  capacity  at  beginning  of  proj- 
ect equals  17,000  cfs.  I 

POWER    FEATURES 

1.  Pumping  Power  Requirement*;  35  Bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  annually  foe  project 
pumping  purposes,  equivalent  to  1000  mw 
at  100 ',o  load  factor.  This  excludes  re- 
pumplng  water  cycled  for  peaking  purposes. 

2.  Pumped  Storage  Peaking  Capacity:  As 
much  as  3500  to  5300  mw  of  peSklng  ca- 
pacity could  be  developed  as  required  by 
the  power  market. 

3.  Other  Power  Features:  Potential  pumped 
storage  project  on  Prairie  Dog  Towa  Pork  of 
Red  River  southeast  of  Amarlllo,  Texas  = 
1.200  mw. 

Potential  power  facilities  lnstall«l  at  par- 
ticipating project  reservoirs  along  tout*  due 
to  Increased  water  supply  and  on  Psos  River 
below  Pecos,  Texas. 

Additional  energy  production  at  existing 
and  proposed  dams  downstream  from  canal. 

PROJECT    BENEFTTS 

1.  Potential  Irrigable  Lands  lH  Project 
Area:    53,000,000  Acres. 

2.  Water  Benefits:  F\ill  and/OE  supple- 
mental supply  to  6,000.000-10.000,000  acres  of 
Irrigable  land;  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply.  Direct  annual  water  I?enetit8  = 
$350  million  to  $450  million. 

Recharge  of  ground  water  aqulfcB. 
Water    quality     Improvement    cm     Inter- 
cepted  rivers   and  streams. 

3.  Power  Benefits:  Raise  of  over-all  system 
load  factors  for  all  electric  systems  In  re- 
gion to  a  very  high  level. 

Provision  of  considerable  on-peak  capacity 
released  to  meet  other  system  londs  when 
pumping  Is  Interrupted  and/or  rewrsed. 

Additional  direct  on-stream  hydro  and 
pumped  storage  project  capacity. 

Downstream  benefits  to  other  hyflro  p)ower 
projects  depending  on  releases  to  kidlvldual 
river  basins. 

4.  Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Benefits: 
Direct  benefits  arising  from  res^volrs  on 
Niobrara  River;  canal  usage;  padlclpatlng 
reservoir  projects.  | 

5.  Flood  Control  Benefits:  Incld&ital  flood 
control  benefits  from  diverting  uiffontroUed 
high  flows  of  Intercepted  streamc  Into  the 
proposed  canal.  | 

6.  Indirect  Benefits:  Stimulus  t^  economy 
of  region  and  nation  due  to  Incr^sed  land 
values;  adequate  municipal  and  'Industrial 
water  supply;  new  agri-business  cftated;  aid 
In  p>opulatlon  redistribution;  land  and  water 
conservation.  \ 

PROJECT     COSTS     AND     CONSTRUCTIOtl    PESIOO 

1.  Over-all  Approximate  EstlmsEted  Proj- 
ect Cost:  $3-3.5  Billion  depending  on  loca- 
tion of  project  water  deliveries  and  alterna- 
tive project  pl'ans.  Estimate  ba.-jei  on  1967 
price  levels  and  excludes  any  costs  iissoclated 
with  slack- water  navigation  onh  Missouri 
River  or  of  providing  base  load  pffwer. 

2.  Possible  Completion  Date,  Initial  Proj- 
ect: 1980,  allowing  7  years  for  detailed  proj- 
ect studies  and  5  years  for  construction  of 
Initial  project  facilities.  Ultimate  full  de- 
velopment dependent  upon  demar^  and  par- 
ticipating project  development,     i 


REPEAL   OF   25-PERCENT   GOLD 
COVER 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  &itroduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  blllwhich.  In 
my   judgment,   will   make   Impregnable 


the  position  of  the  dollar  by  lessening 
the  role  of  gold  In  tlie  international 
monetary  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2781)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  propose  discussions  on 
gold  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain 
certain  reserves  in  gold  certificates 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  J.wits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would,  first,  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  propose  to  the  IMF  Executive 
Directors  a  thorough  review  of  the  inter- 
national role  of  gold  and  ways  to  stop 
private  gold  speculation;  and.  second,  re- 
peal the  25-percent  gold  reserve  require- 
ment for  Federal  Resei-ve  notes. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  urge  early  con- 
gressional ratification  of  the  agreement 
reached  last  September  regarding  the 
creation  of  new  reserves — the  "Special 
Drawing  Rights." 

I  am  also  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  Senate  member  on  the 
Republican  side,  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
domestic  and  international  role  of  gold 
as  early  next  year  as  possible. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
prompted  by  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  subsequent  run 
on  the  London  gold  pool  by  speculators 
who  are  betting  that  the  dollar  will  be 
devalued, too. 

The  resources  available  to  the  United 
States  and  those  nations  which  are  co- 
operating with  us  far  outstrip  the  re- 
sources of  the  speculators;  and  the  dol- 
lar will  not  be  devalued  but  will  be 
defended. 

Despite  the  frivolous  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  toward  the  stability  of 
the  dollar,  the  world  economy  is  heavily 
dependent  on  it  as  a  sound  international 
reserve  and  as  a  currency  vitally  impor- 
tant to  international  commerce.  I  am 
confident  that  most  nations  will  do  what 
is  necessary  not  to  endanger  the  world 
economy  by  irresponsible  actions  against 
the  dollar. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
stronger  than  any  other  currency  in  the 
world.  The  $800  billion  U.S.  economy 
stands  behind  it  as  well  as  $81  billion  in 
U.S.  Investments  abroad.  Even  with  siz- 
able foreign  liabilities  In  the  form  of 
foreign  investments  in  the  United  States 
and  U.S.  debts  to  foreign  commercial 
and  central  banks,  the  United  States  re- 
tains today  a  net  surplus  of  foreign  assets 
over  liabilities  of  about  $50  billion.  To 
this  net  asset  value  mu.st  be  added  $12.5 
billion  in  the  U.S.  gold  stock. 

I  propose  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  that  the  dollar,  rather  than  gold, 
is  and  should  remain  the  standard  of 
the  international  monetary  system  imtll 
an  international  standard  as  good  as  the 
dollar  can  take  its  place.  In  fact,  as  the 


world's  supply  of  new  gold  has  declined, 
reserves  in  the  foim  of  foreign  exchange! 
mostly  In  dollars,  increased.  From  De- 
cember 1949  to  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1967.  the  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  all  countries  Increased  by  about  $13.22 
billion,  while  the  gold  resen-es  of  all 
countries  increased  by  only  $6.95  billion. 

I  am  aware  that  discussions  are  under- 
way— and  these  discussions  have  already 
been  reported — between  responsible 
financial  oCBcials  of  the  industrialized 
nations  on  the  operation  of  the  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  markets  and  how  they 
may  be  improved.  I  am  confident  that  In 
these  discussions  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture role  of  gold  in  the  international 
monetary  system  has  a  prominent  place. 
However,  by  bringing  this  issue  formally 
before  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
IMF  as  provided  for  in  my  bill.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  these  discussions  will  lead  soon- 
er to  concrete  decisions  on  measures  to 
stop  the  destabilizing  effect  of  gold. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  international  reserves  as  world 
commerce  continues  to  expand.  The 
growth  of  International  monetary  re- 
serves since  1950  has  been  at  a  much 
smaller  rate  than  the  growth  of  world 
trade,  even  though  there  has  been  a  mod- 
erate and  steady  growth  of  reserves  until 
the  end  of  1965.  Since  December  1965 
there  has  been  only  an  insignificant  In- 
crease in  such  reserve — total  world  re- 
serves increased  from  $70.2  billion  at  the 
end  of  1965  to  $72  billion  at  the  end  of 
September  1967.  But.  the  private  ab- 
sorption of  gold  has  exceeded  production 
and  oflQcial  gold  reserves  declined  in  1966 
and  again  In  1967.  At  the  end  of  June 
1967  official  gold  reserves  totaled  $40.5 
billion,  more  than  $1  billion  less  than  at 
the  end  of  December  1965. 

Also,  the  growth  In  foreign  exchange 
reserves  has  come  to  a  virtual  stop,  In- 
creasing barely  enough  to  make  up  for 
declining  gold  reserves.  In  mid-1967,  for- 
eign holdings  of  dollars  were  less  than 
they  had  been  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Unless  a  new  source  of  international 
reserves  is  brought  Into  play,  there  will 
be  a  decline  in  total  reserves  In  relation 
to  world  commerce  in  the  next  3  to  4 
years  and  a  world  recession  could  take 
place. 

During  the  past  10  years,  European 
countries,  particularly  the  Common 
Market  and  Switzerland,  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  reserves  through  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Largely  be- 
cause of  tradition — and  in  the  case  of 
France  international  political  considera- 
tions— these  countries  have  converted 
their  new  reserves,  mostly  dollars,  into 
gold.  These  Increased  European  gold  re- 
serves were  met  mostly  from  the  gold  re- 
serves of  the  United  Stat-es.  As  most  of 
the  new  gold  produced  in  the  world  is  Im- 
mediately absorbed  by  private  specula- 
tors, it  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  at  all  and  possibly  a  decrease 
in  aggregate  gold  reserves  in  the  future. 
The  only  way  any  country  could  increase 
Its  gold  reserves  In  the  future  would  be 
by  raiding  the  gold  reserves  of  other 
countries.  In  my  judgment  such  a  devel- 
opment could  be  extremely  damaging  to 
the  international  monetary  system. 
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1  am  hoping  that  the  gold  question 
can  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national discussion  and  agreement  and 
this  is  why  I  propose  in  this  bill  that  the 
IMF  Executive  Directors  take  this  mat- 
ter In  hand.  I  could  have  proposed  sev- 
eral imilateral  ways  to  sever  the  gold- 
dollar  relationship— including  widening 
the  maximum  and  minimum  prices  of 
gold  for  sale  to  private  buyers  abroad; 
the  refusal  by  the  United  States  to  buy 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce  and  so  forth.  I 
believe,  however,  that  before  we  con- 
sider taking  such  steps,  every  avenue 
should  be  explored  to  reach  agreement 
on  gold's  future  international  role. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  also 
repeal  the  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement behind  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Earlv  in  1965,  Congress  eliminated  the 
requirement  that  each  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  maintain  a  reserve  of  gold  certifi- 
cates valued  at  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  amount  of  commercial  banks  de- 
posits it  holds.  By  this  act  $4.9  biUion 
m  pold  was  added  to  the  Nations  gold 
5tock  available  to  meet  International 
claims.  Today,  our  total  gold  stock  Is 
down  to  $12.4  billion.  SIO  billion  of  which 
is  tied  up  as  a  reserve  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  leaving  less  than  S2.5 
billion  in  gold  to  meet  foreign  claims. 
The  ratio  of  gold  certificate  reserves  to 
outstanding  Federal  Reserve  notes  as  of 
November  22  was  30  percent,  close  to  the 
minimum  required.  Unless  this  require- 
ment is  removed,  we  will  be  in  a  very 
difficult  situation  soon,  not  only  because 
of  continued  international  demand  for 
sold,  but  also  because  of  the  expanding 
stock  of  Federal  Reserve  notes — moaey — 
and  the  growing  industrial  demand  for 
gold.  These  two  uses  alone  call  for  the 
absorption  of  $620  miUloi.  in  gold  an- 
nually— $500  million  as  reserves  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  $120  million  for 
lewelry.  dental,  and  industrial  uses. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can,  under  existing  law,  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  reserve  requirement 
in  an  emergency.  However,  it  would  be 
far  more  desirable  in  my  judgment  if 
Congress  eliminated  this  requirement  de- 
liberately to  remove  any  doubt  abroad 
about  our  willingness  to  defend  the  dol- 
lar. Changes  in  this  law  must  be  made 
before  our  gold  reserves  available  to  meet 
foreign  claims  are  used  ap,  because  any 
change     under     emergency     conditions 


would  only  aggravate  the  situation  and 
encourage  fuither  gold  outflows. 

It  should  be  noled  that  three  Euro- 
pean countries,  Switzerland,  Belgium. 
and  the  Netherlands,  plus  the  United 
States  are  the  only  major  countries  that, 
maintain  gold  reserve  requirements  to- 
day. 

I  have  distinguished  company  urging 
repeal  of  the  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement. To  cite  two  recent  statements, 
on  December  6,  Chairman  McChesney 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
speaking  before  the  American  Bankers 
Association  called  for  Us  repeal.  On  De- 
cember 7  George  S.  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  called  for  the  prompt  removal  of 
this  requirement  because  "our  gold 
should  be  fully  available  to  protect  the 
position  of  the  dollar  internationally,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  slated  to  be  our 
policy."  This  position  is  also  supported 
by  leading  Members  of  Congress,  econ- 
omists, and  leading  newspapers. 

While  agreement  was  finally  reached 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  30  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  IMF  on  a 
standby  plan  to  establish  a  new  reserve 
faculty — known  as  "special  drawing 
rights" — It  still  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  member  govern- 
ments— which  is  now  scheduled  to  take 
place  by  late  next  year — and  even  then 
It  is  uncertain  as  to  when  and  under 
what  conditions  the  new  reserves  will  be 
created  so  that  they  would  constitute  an 
addition  to  international  reserves. 

However,  after  years  of  negotiation  the 
principal  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  have  agreed  that  the  creation  of 
International  reserves  should  not  be  left 
to  chance  or  ad  hoc  arrangements  drawn 
up  during  the  middle  of  a  crisis  but 
should  be  the  result  of  deliberate  action 
by  an  international  bodj',  the  IMF.  The 
special  drawing  rights  agreement  is 
therefoie  of  historic  importance.  I  am 
proud  that  I  was  able  to  participate,  as 
a  member  of  the  US  delegation,  in  the 
decision  to  approve  the  plan  and  to  seek 
ratification  of  the  necessary  changes  In 
the  IMF  charter  by  the  national  legisla- 
tures of  the  IMF  members. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  growth  in  in- 
ternational reserves,  it  is  essential  that 
the  Rio  agreement  be  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  other  legislatures  con- 
cerned early  next  year  so  that  the  plan 


may  be  activated  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  IMF  next  September  and 
an  adequate  amount  ol  SDKs — special 
drawing  rights — be  issued  by  the  IMF  as 
an  addition  to  international  reserves. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Exchange  and  Payments — 
of  which  I  am  a  member — issued  on  De- 
cember 13.  1967: 

It  Is  highly  ImporUnt  that  the  United 
States  move  toward  equilibrium  in  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  but  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  attained  equi- 
librium should  not  preclude  prompt  activa- 
tion of  special  drawing  rights.  The  true  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  whether  world  reserves 
are  expanding  at  a  proper  rate. 

The  United  States  must  point  out  the 
risks  inherent  In  undue  delay,  not  only  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  special  drawing 
rights,  but  also  for  the  stability  of  the  mone- 
tary system  Itself.  Moreover,  In  the  event 
of  failure  of  the  Fund  to  arrange  for  a  nec- 
essan,-,  timely  and  adequate  activation,  the 
United  States  and  other  llkemlnded  nations 
will  have  to  explore  alternative  International 
monetary  arrangements. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Senator  Proxmire,  and  the  chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments,  Congressman 
Reuss,  that  the  whole  question  of  gold. 
both  with  respect  to  its  fimction  as  a 
domestic  reserve  and  its  role  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  be  subject 
to  full  study  and  hearings.  Our  commit- 
tee, which  has  developed  the  necessarv- 
expertise  over  the  past  5  years'  discus- 
sions on  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, would  be  a  good  forum  to  discuss 
gold's  present  and  future  role 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  must  re\-lew 
the  role  of  gold  in  tlie  world  and  stop 
the  operations  of  speculators.  That  Is 
what  is  happening.  I  include  France  and 
its  speculators.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  do  this  is  by  concerted  action  of 
the  International  Monetarj-  F\ind.  That 
is  why  I  have  urged  that  we  do  this  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  annsent  that  several 
tables  showing  the  current  availability  of 
world  reserves,  the  joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's release  of  December  13  and  re- 
lated newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables, 
the  release,  and  the  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-RESERVESi  AND  RESERVE  GROWTH.  ALL  COUNTRIES,  AND  ALL  COUNTRIES  EXCLUDING  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1950-66 

IDollar  amounts  in  milllonsj 


1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 


Total  reserves. 

all  countries 

Total  reserves, 
excluding  Un 

Amount 

all  countries 
Ited  States 

Amount 

Annual 
increase 
(percent) 

Annual 
Increase 
(percent) 

Hi  715 

J24,450 
25,061 
25,206 
28.322 
30. 492 
31.508 
32,484 
31,813 
35.030 
35,821 

49,360 

1.3 
l.l 
3.7 
3.3 
1.6 
3.4 

\.6 

2.5 

49.920 

.6 

51.780 

53.470 

12.4 
7.7 

54,305 

3.3 

56,150 

3.1 

56,645 

-2.1 

57,570 

10.1 

57.325 

2.3 

Total  reserves,  all  countries 


Total  reserves,  all  countries 
excluding  United  States 


Amount 


Annual 
Increase 
(percent) 


Amount 


Annual 
increase 
(percent) 


I960                           J60,250  5.1  J40.891  14.2 

961"":::::::::::: 62  285  3.4  43,532  6.5 

itt                           62  590  .5  45.370  4.2 

1963""::::::::.: 65990  5.4  49.147  8.3 

964            68,440  3.7  51,768  5.3 

965 69  800  2.0  54.350  5.0 

1966::::.:::::::.: 71;  mo  1.7  55.129 3j_ 

Total  Increase,  16  years..  22,295  45.8  31,679  129.6 

Average  annual  rate  ot  growtti..  1,393  '2.4  1,980  «5. 4 


'Gold,  foreign  exchange  and  reserve  positions  In  the  IMF. 
'Same  percentage  tor  annual  compounded  rate  ol  Increase. 


Source:  IFS  1966-67  supplement  for  1950-57  data  and  March  1967  Issue  for  later  data. 
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TABLE  2.— GROWTH  IN  WORyb  REStRVtS  AND  WORLD  IMPORTS,'  ALL  COUNTRItS  AND  ALL  COUNTRIES  EXCLUDING  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1951-66 

(Dollar  amounts  In  milllonsl 


All  countrMs 


All  countiies  excluding  the  United  States 


Increase  in  reserves 


Increase  in  imports 


Increase  In  reserves 


Increase  in  Imports 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Penen, 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 


Average,  1951-54  . 


1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 


Average,  1955-59  , 


I960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 


+J645 

+  560 

+1,860 

+  1,690 

+  1,189 

+835 
+1,845 
+495 
+925 
-245 

+771 

+2,925 
+2, 035 
+305 
+3,400 
+2,450 


1.3 
1.1 
3.7 
3.3 


2.4 


1.6 

3.4 

.9 

1.6 

-.3 


1.4 

5.1 
3.4 
.5 
5.4 
3.7 


Average,  1960-64.. 


1965. 


1966 §. 

Average,  1965-66 f. 

Total  16  years a. 


+2, 223 

+  1,360 
+1,210 

+  1,285 

+22,295 

3.6 

2.0 
1.7 

1.9 

45.8 

+J21,800 
-1,300 
-3,500 
+3,400 

+5. 105 

+9,600 
+9,  200 
+9,600 
-6.700 
+5.800 

+5,500 

+  12,600 

+  5.000 

+7. 800 

+  11.500 

+  16.900 

+  10,760 


27.2 

-1.6 

-4.4 

4.3 


+J611 

+  145 

+3,116 

+2.170 


2.5 

.6 

12.4 

7.7 


6.4 


+1,511 


5.8 


10.9 
9.4 
9.0 
-6.3 
5,5 


5.7 

10  6 
4.0 
5.9 
8.0 

10.6 


+  14,200 
+  15,800 


+  15,000 


+131,700 


7.8 

8.2 
9.1 

8.7 

225.9 

Average  16  years. 

Compounded  rate  of  increase. 


1,393 


2.4 
2.4 


8,231 


6.9 
7.6 


+  1.016 
+976 
-671 

+3,217 
+791 

+1,066 

+5.070 
+2,641 
+  1.838 
+3.777 
+2.621 

+3,189 

+2,582 
+  1,779 

+2. 181 

+31,679 

1.9(0 


3.3 

3.1 

-2.1 

10.1 

2.3 


3.3 

14.2 
6.5 
4.2 
8.3 
5.3 


7.7 

5.0 
3.3 

4.2 

129.6 

+J19.509 
-1,085 
-3.639 
+4.106 

+4.723 

+8, 251 
+7,702 
+8.967 
-6,699 
-1-3,411 

+4,326 

+  13.233 

+5.433 

+  5.959 

+  13,667 

+  12,228 

+  10,104 


40.1 

-1.6 

-5.4 

6.5 


9.9 


12.2 
102 
10  7 
-7.2 
4.0 


6.0 

14.8 
5,3 
5.5 
9.4 

12.2 


+  11,299 
+  11,259 

+  11.279 

+113,602 


9.4 

8.1 
7.5 

7.8 

233.4 

5,4 

5.4 


7.100 


8.3 
7.8 


>  Raserves  end  of  year  and  imports  during  year.  I 


Source:  IFS  data. 
TABLE  3.— RESERVES  AS  PERCENT  OF  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS,  1951-66 


Alt  countrws 


1951.. 
1954.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 


All  countries 

Developed 

excluding 
United  States 

Developed 

countries 

G-10  excluding 

United  SUtes 

countries 

excluding 

United  States 

United  States 

62 

37 

68 

33 

27 

68 

■|^ 

45 

75 

43 

40 

57 

^ 

41 

(9 

44 

42 

54 

g 

40 

60 

42 

40 

51 

^ 

40 

57 

43 

43 

SO 

^ 

40 

57 

45 

45 

47 

s 

40 

53 

44 

43 

46 

i 

39 

51 

43 

40 

43 

37 

47 

40 

3S 

40 

36 

43 

3* 

37 

37 

s 

35 

38 

» 

35 

All  LOG 


Less-developed  areas  excluding  higti 
Initial  reserve  holders  > 


204 

45 

31 

206 

49 

36 

194 

35 

32 

126 

35 

32 

117 

32 

30 

117 

29 

28 

07 

27 

27 

n 

21 

30 

K 

27 

29 

67 

29 

31 

54 

30 

31 

>  Excludes  Ceylon,  Gfiana,  India.  Pakistan,  Sudan^ United  Arab  Republic. 


Note:  Compiled  from  separate  IFS  tables  on  reserves  and  trade  and  some  groupings  and  totals 
are  not  completely  comparable. 


TABLE  4.-CHANGE$  IN  WORLD  RESERVES,  PRINCIPAL  REGIONS,  1950-66 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


1951-54 

195S-58 

1959-62 

1963-66 

Total 
1951-«6 

1951-54 

1955-58 

1959-62 

1963-66 

Total 
1951-« 

United  States 

-1,287 
-409 

6,199 
70 
-5 

-138 

-5,320 
203 

9,359 

1,665 

-1,020 

-2,339 
-209 

7.308 
785 
910 

-9,384 
-344 

28,707 
2,415 
-100 

Middle  East 

-145 

25 
-980 
-145 

420 

-60 

-310 

1,060 
1,005 
-105 

1,360 

United  Kingdom 

Industrial  Europe,  Canada  and 

Otiier  Asia 

-250 

-285 

Other  Africa 

1,130 

570 

Total  all  countries  > 

Otiier  developed  areas 

Latin  America , 

4,755 

4,240 

4,880 

8,420 

22,295 

1  Totals  not  completely  reflected  In  data  componeiSs  by  region. 

TABL65.-CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  RESERVES.  MAJOR  COUNTRIES  AND  GROUPS,  END  OF  1958-66 
3  IDollar  amounts  in  billions  of  U.S.  dollars| 


:  Foreign  IMF 

Gold      Exchange     reserve 
t  position 


Total        Percent 

change      of  gross 

increase 


Group  of  Ten  and  Switzerland: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany..... 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Canada ......... . ... 

Japan ........ . 

Total  Group  of  Ten  and  Switzer- 
land   


-r.3 

-.9  = 

+.3i 
+4.5 
+1.7 
+1.3: 

+.9: 
.0 

+.3 


+1.5 


+J1.3 
+.9 
+.2 
+.2 
-.6 
+.2 
-.1 
+.4 
+.3 
+.3 
+.5 


+3.6 


-J1.6 

.0 

+.3 

+1.0 

+1.1 

+.8 

+.4 

+.1 

...... 

+.3 


+2.8 


-J7.6 
.0 

+.7 
+5.7 
+2.1 
+2.4 

+.9 

+.5 
+1.3 

+.6 
+1.1 


+7.7 


5.2 
42.5 
15.6 
17.9 
6.7 
3.7 
9.7 
4.4 
8.2 


•  57.5 


Gdd 


Foreign 
(xchinge 


IMF 
reserve 
position 


Total        Percent 

cliange      of  gross 

Incruse 


(Group  of  Ten  and  Switzerland  exclud- 
ing United  States  and  United  King- 
dom;)       (+J9.7)    (+J1.4) 

Other  industrial  and  developed +1.8         +1,1 

Less  developed —.4         +2.0 


(+M.4)  (+J15.3) 

+.  6         +3.  7 
+.  4         +2.  0 


(114.2) 
27.6 
14  9 


Total,  all  countries. 


+2.9        +6.7 


+3.8       +13.4        100.0 


■  Calculation  Includes  U,S,  net  loss  of  ^.6  billion.  4 


Note:  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 
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TABLE  6.-ANNUAL  COMPOUNDED  RATES  OF  INCRLASt  IN  U.b.  UulLAk  vALULb  uh  KLithvti  AND  DOMESTIC  CREDIT.  1950-60  AND  l%0-65 

Iln  percent  per  year) 


3670.5 


1950-60 


l%0-65 


Reserves 


Domestic 
credit 


Reserves 


Domestic 
credit 


1  Group  of  Ten  and  Switzerland: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

EEC 

Other 


-2.0 

1.9 

18.2 

4.1 


4.2 
2.5 
13.5 
10.0 


-4.3 

-3.5 

7.6 

6.7 


6.9 
6.0 
13.2 
15.0 


Total. 


2,8 


6.5 


2,2 


10.1 


1950-60 


1960-€5 


Reserves 


Domestic 
credit 


Reserves 


Domestic 
credit 


2.  Other  developed. 

3.  Less  developed.. 

4.  All  countries 


2.5 

-.4 


5.4 
5.9 


10.2 
3.1 


11.4 
9.2 


2.1 


6,3 


3,0 


10.8 


5.  All    countries,    excluding    United 
States  and  United  Kingdom 


5,6 


9.4 


6.7 


13.0 


I  US,  dollars     authorities,  including  reserve  position  in  the  fund.  "Domestic  credit"  refers  to  domestic  credit 


Source-  Based  on  IFS  data  for  90  countries  (Including  Switzerland)  converted  Info  US,  dollars     authorities  including  reserve  position  '"»"e /""''„„ '"'^«"' 
as  a  common  denominator,  "Reserves"  refer  to  official  international  reserves  of  monetary      extended  by  monetary  authorities  and  deposit  money  banks. 

TABLE  7,-SOURCES  OF  WORLD  RESERVE  GROWTH,  l%l-66 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


1%1 


1%2 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1961-66 


1966 


Percent 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent     total  1961-64  toUl  1965-66 
total 


Nontraditional  Sources:  .,.„  .,  ,,»  .,. 

1.  IMF  credit  tranche  use Jl.OU        -^434  $84  J339  Jl,528  -J14 

2.  U.S.  foreign  exchange  holdings 116           -17  113  220  349  540 

3   Dollars  generated  by  US  swaps  activated  by  others wJ  isu  in  /a 

4,  United  Kingdom  securities  taken  into  reserves °°^ 

ToUl  nontraditional  sources 1.127         -451  247  709  2,152  1.486 

"'""irx"  "-"•"''■•" :::::::■/.-.:■.:::::  ^>     S  Z>  A  JS,  -'!?, 

6.  Additions  to  loreign  exchange  not  accounted  for  above' 509            307  2,132  1,210  -1.489  ' -210 

7.  Other  factors  -201            I'*  '"  "^'^  "'^  ^* 

Total  tradittonal  sources 908             756  3,153  1.741  -792  -276 

Total  change  in  world  reserves 2.035            305  3,400  2,450  1,360  i  1,210 

'  Change  in  foreign  exchange  reserves  as  shown  in  IFS,  excluding  lines  2,  3.  and  4. 

TABLE  8,-SOURCES  OF  RESERVE  GROWTH  OUTSIDE  UNITED  STATES,  l%l-66 
(Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


J2,514 

1,321 

550 

885 

5.270 


2,665 
(2,065) 

2,404 
421 


23.4 

12.3 

5.1 

8.2 


12.2 
5.3 
2.4 


49.0 


24.8 


19.9 


30.8 


58.9 
34.6 
13.6 
34.4 

141.6 


5.4 


10,760 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1961-66 


Percent  total 


Amount      Percent  total      1961-64         1965-66 


US  balance-of-payments  factors: 

Gold  sales  to  foreign  countries  (includes  (BIS)) 

Net  use  of  IMF  reserve  positions,  excluding  U.S.  gold 

subscription  payment 

Net  increase  in  liabilities  to  official  foreigners  excluding 
monetary  liabilities  to  IMF 


$970 

-135 

741 


{833 

626 

1,173 


$392 

29 

1,666 


J36 

266 

1.376 


J1.288 
165 
49 


$431 

537 

-997 


J3.950 

1,488 
4.008 


25,9 

9.8 

26.3 


20,5 

7,2 

45,6 


39.4 

16.1 

-21.7 


Total  U.S.  balance-ol-payments  factors. 


1,576 


2,632 


2,087 


1,678 


1,502 


-29 


9,446 


62.0 


73.3 


33.8 


U  S.  official  settlements 

ftddilions  to  world  monetary  gold 

(USSR,  sales) 

IMF  credit  tranche  use 

United  Kingdom  securities  taken  into  reserves. 
Other  factors 


(-1,347) 

600 
(300) 
1,011 


(-2,706) 
330 
(215) 
-434 


(-2,044) 
840 
(550) 
84 


(-1,547) 

750 

(450) 

339 


(-1,305) 

240 
(550) 
1,528 


Total  factors,  other  than  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Change  in  reserves,  countries  other  than  United  States.... 


-546 

1,065 
2,641 


-690 


766 


-146 


-688 


(252) 

-100 

(0) 

-14 

885 

1.037 


(-8,697) 

2,660 

(2,065) 

2,514 

885 

-267 


17.5 


16.5 

5.8 

-1.8 


23.2 
■■9.2 

'-5.'7 


3.Z 


34.7 

20.3 

8.0 


-794 
1,838 


1,690 
3.777 


943 

2,621 


1,080 
2.582 


1,808 
1,779 


5,792 
15,238 


38.0 
100.0 


26.7 
100.0 


66.2 

100.0 


TABLE  9.-AGGREGATE  OF  GROSS  RESERVE  GAINS,  COMPARED  WITH  WORLD  IMPORTS  AND  NET  ADDITIONS  TO  MONETARY  GOLD,  1926-28,  1937  AND  1954-66 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Aggregate 

ot  gross 

reserve 

gains 

(1) 


World  imports 


Addition  to  world 
monetary  gold 


Amount 


(2) 


Column 
(l)as  per- 
cent 
column  (2) 


Amount 


(3) 


Column 
(3)  as  per- 
cent 
column  (1) 


1926.. 
1927.. 
1928.. 
1937. 


1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 


Avtrige  1954-59. 


$314 

744 

2,538 

2,116 

2,922 
2,502 
3,703 
3,568 
4,835 
3,654 

3.531 


$31,163 
33.764 
34,475 
27,500 

78,700 
88.300 

97,500 
107,100 
100,400 
106.200 

96,376 


1.0 
2.2 
7.4 
7.7 

3.7 
2.8 

3.8 
3.3 
4.8 
14 


3.7 


$309 

128 

705 

1,350 

670 
665 
490 
690 
680 
750 

658 


98.4 
17.2 
27,8 
63,8 

22.9 
26,6 
13.2 
19,3 
14.1 
20.1 


18.6 


Aggregate 

ot  gross 

reserve 

glim 


World  imports 


Addition  to  world 
monetary  gold 


Amount 


Column 
(1)  as  per- 
cent 
column  (2) 


Amount 


(3) 


Column 
(3)  as  per- 
cent 
column  (I) 


1960 J6,613 


1961 
1962 
1%3 
1964 
1965 


1966 


4,835 
3.013 
4.976 
4.224 
4.154 


5118,800 
123,800 
131,800 
143.100 
160.100 
174.200 


5.6 
3.9 
2.3 
3,5 
2,6 
2,4 


$345 
600 
335 
840 
750 
240 


5.2 
12.4 
11.1 
16.9 
17.8 

5.8 


Average.  1954-66. 


3.993 


124.615 


3r>7or, 
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f^ABLE  10 -AGGREGATE  OF  GROSS  RESERVE  GAINS.  1954  66.  MAJOR  COUNTRIES  AND  REGIONS 
i  |ln  millions  of  dollars} 
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1    1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


EEC: 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netlierlands. 

Total  EEC. 


Other  Group  of  Ten  and  Switzerland: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Canada 

Japan 

Switzerland 


5 

105 

16 

405 

200 

307     . 

187 

252 

112 

16 

^ 

435 

711 

405 

686 

536 

1.093 

684 

859 

816 

619 

390 

* 

806 

439 

1,184 

995 

682 

2,242 

131     . 

694 

232    . 

599 

t 

159 

240 

69 

68 

830 

872 

195 

548 

19 

418 

S91 

ISl 

46 

14 

530 

421 

95    . 

156 

247 

67 

32 

1,446 

1,509 

1,269 

1,063 

2.852 

1,558 

3,594 

2.174 

703 

1.896 

1.965 

1.389 

1.188 

\ 

869 

1,166 
98 

■"731    '. 

9i8 



""688 

i 

364    . 

96 

i-- 

13 

15 

SO 

208 

6S 

206 

8 

55 

V 

127 

SO 

112 

287 

271 

S6 

278 

146   . 

i 

38 

146 

194 

234 

385 

502 

356 

36 

133 

^ 

69 

10 

35 

16 

165 

261 

43S 

113 

206 

45 

124 

to 

Total  other  Group  of  Ten  and  Switzerland. 

Group  of  Ten  excluding  United  States  and 

United  Kingdom... 

Other  developed ... ; 

Latin  America ...... . .... ; 

Middle  East 

Other  Asia 

Other  Africa 


598 


156 


1,161 


1,280 


1.257 


(1.680) 

0,665) 

(1,561) 

435 

138 

277 

73 

333 

632 

125 

119 

117 

no 

201 

156 

135 

46 

91 

(1,079) 

(3,378) 

570 

446 

555 

66 

27 

90 

58 

98 

15 

26 

385 

(1,943) 
727 
365 
55 
389 
175 


1.731 

(4,407) 
459 
270 
112 
280 
167 


930 

(3. 104) 
1.114 
191 
184 
220 
22 


Total  all  countries. 


S  2.922 


2,502 


3,703    3,568    4,835    3,654    6,613    4,835 


805 

(1.  508) 

921 

48 

281 

191 

64 

3.013 


298 

(2. 194) 
1.278 
573 
484 
383 
64 


529 

(2.494) 
1.022 
279 
150 
189 
90 


1.099 
(1.8C»^ 

553 

372 
373 
184 


4,976         4,224         4,154 


231 

(1,323) 
564 

95 
223 
493 
112 

2,906 


TABfE 


11.— AGGREGATE  OF  GROSS  RESERVE  LOSSES   1954-66,  MAJOR  COUNTRIES  AND  REGIONS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


I  1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


EEC: 


Belgium... 

46 



■"■664 
■"'i85 

71 
666 

98 

247 

'i.OM 

97 

60 

207 

12 

449 

453 

France 

Germany.. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Total  EEC 

■X 

46 

849 

835 

2.292 

1,433 

279 

449 

453 

■ 

Other  Groups  ol  Ten  and  Switzerland: 

United  States 

1 

480 

"is 

181    .. 
642 

21    .. 

44     .. 

"ii6 

34 

109 
442 

1,036 

304 

38 

9 

2,145 
40 

606 
401 

283 

1,533 
10 

377 
161 
43 

171 
831 

39 

1.222 

569 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Canada 

334 

Japan 

Switzerland 

33 

Total,  other  Groups  of  Ten  and  Switzerland. 

Groups  of  Ten  excluding  United  States  and 

United  Kingdom 

1 

495 
242 

888 

306 
86 
96 
57 

116 

(965) 
159 
112 

90 
418 

55 

585 

(1,420) 
193 
363 

173 
750 
249 

2,292 

(2, 292) 
286 
688 

56 
324 

59 

1,387 

(2, 820) 
190 
449 
160 
32 
289 

2,185 

(2. 185) 
666 

220 

113 

203 

74 

1,290 

(1.290) 

278 
101 
156 
341 

1,543 

(1.822) 
68 

507 
25 

218 
85 

581 

(1.030) 
40 
91 
7 

47 
315 

1.041 

(1.041) 
132 
124 
91 
197 
141 

1.222 

(1.675) 
901 
56 
47 
57 
42 

936 

(936) 

316 

Other  developed .  .. 

Latin  America 

Middle  East 

213 
59 

Other  Asia 

186 

37 

51 

Other  Africa 

78 

Total  all  countries. 


1    1,300         1,929         1,799         3,148         3,705         3,940 


3,461 


2.337 


2.725 


1.530 


1.726  2.778 


1.653 


TABLE  12.-^GGREGATE  OF  GROSS  RESERVE  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  COMPARED  WITH  WORLD  IMPORTS.'  1954-66 
i  Poller  amounts  In  millionsl 


Gross  reserve  gains 

-i 

Gross  reserve  losses 

Difference  between 

gross  gains  and 

losses 

Gross  reserve  gains 

Gross  reserve  losses 

Difference  between 

gross  gains  and 

losses 

Amount 

.      J2.922 
2,502 
3,703 
3,568 
4.835 
3.654 
6.613 

3.971 

As  per- 
cent of 
world 
Imports 

3.7 
2.8 
3.8 
3.3 
4.8 
3.4 
5.6 

Amount 

{1.300 
1.929 
1,799 
3.148 
3.705 
3,940 
3.461 

As  per- 
cent of 
world 
imports 

1.7 
2.2 
1.8 
2.9 
3.7 
3.7 
2.9 

Amount 

$1,622 
573 
1,904 
420 
1,130 
-286 
3.152 

As  per- 
cent of 
world 
imports 

2.1 
.6 

2.0 
.4 

1.1 

Amount 

As  per- 
cent of 
world 
imports 

Amount 

As  per- 
cent of 
world 
imports 

Amount 

As  per- 
cent of 
world 
Imports 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 

Average  1961-66.... 
Average  total  period 

$4,835 
3,013 
4,976 
4.224 
4.154 
2.906 

4,018 
3,993 

3.9 
2.3 
3.5 
2.6 
2.4 
1.5 

».337 
2,725 
1,530 
1,726 
2,778 
1,653 

2,125 
2,464 

1.9 
2.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.6 
.9 

{2,495 
288 
3.446 
2,498 
1.376 
1.253 

1.593 

2.0 

.2 

2.4 

1.6 

.8 

.7 

1960 

2.7 

2.6 

1.4 

1.2 

Average  1954-«0... 

4.0 

2.755 

2.8 

1.216 

1.2 

3.2 

2.0 

1.529 

1.2 

■  The  data  are  not  fully  comparable,  because  Iddlvldual  reserve  statistics  are  not  published  aggregate  gains  and  losses  are  derived  from  Individual  country  data  and  add  up  to  different  totate 
for  all  countries  included  In  total  world  trade  figufes  Similarly,  the  difference  shown  between  than  the  published  total  lor  global  reserves,  which  Includes  countries  not  shown  Individually, 
gross  reserve  gains  and  losses  do  not  fully  reflect  nS  changes  In  total  world  reserves;  the  totals  of 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  $S.  1967) 
What  To  Do  ABOtrr  Gouj 
In  attempting  to  enforce  the  price  celling 
of  $35  an  ounce,  the  United  States  kJst  $475 
million  from  Ita  gold  stock  In  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  devaluation  of  the  pound.  The 
Treasury  now  has  $12.43  billion  in  gpld.  and 


foreign  central  banks  and  governments, 
which  finance  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits, have  more  than  $14  billion  In  claims 
against  It.  Save  for  the  unlikely  event  that 
all  foreign  central  banks  decide  to  convert 
their  dollars  at  once,  there  Is  no  danger  of 
an  immediate  crisis.  But  It  Is  clear  that  the 


United  States  cannot  for  long  continue  to  be 
the  only  country  which  undertakes  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  freely  at  a  fixed  price.  Ulti- 
mately, the  link  between  gold  and  the  dollar 
must  be  severed. 

The  exchange  values  of  currencies  In  the 
non-Communist  world  are  fixed  with  respect 
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to  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar,  which  serves  as 
the  principal  reserve  currency.  Is  linked  to 
gold  by  the  Treasury's  pledge  to  buy  and  sell 
It  freely  at  $35  an  ounce.  But  the  demand 
for  gold  at  that  low  price — It  was  set  m 
1934 — far  exceeds  the  supply.  There  Is  the 
rub.  Permitting  the  price  of  gold  to  rise  un- 
der the  present  system  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  Is  equivalent  to  devaluing  the  dollar. 
And  It  Is  doubtful,  aside  from  all  the  other 
objections  that  might  be  raised,  whether 
other  countries  would  permit  a  dollar  deval- 
uation. They  would  be  likely  to  retaliate  by 
devaluing  their  currencies,  and  In  that  event 
the  nominal  value  of  the  gold  stock  would  be 
Increased  without  solving  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  present  International  mone- 
tary system. 

As  an  Interim  step.  Congress  should  forth- 
with repeal  the  law  that  ties  up  more  than 
$10  billion  of  our  $12.4  billion  gold  stock  as 
B  "cover"  for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Remov- 
ing that  relic  of  the  past  would  doubtless 
enhance  confidence  In  the  dollar.  But  there 
should  not  be  any  illusions  about  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  present  link  between  gold  and  the 
dollar.  The  Government,  through  the  pool- 
ing operations  and  other  means,  has  been  at- 
tempting to  maintain  a  price  celling  on  gold. 
but  It  will  not  work. 

There  are  three  options  open  with  respect 
to  gold.  The  demand  for  gold  could  be  re- 
duced by  demonetizing  It.  But  that  would 
require  an  agreement  by  central  banks  to 
ftlve  It  up  as  a  monetary  reserve,  an  event 
about  as  likely  as  a  decision  by  the  French 
to  enter  the  Vietnam  war  on  our  side.  Prices, 
costs  and  money  incomes  the  world  over 
could  be  lowered  so  as  to  Increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  at  Its  $35  an  ounce 
price.  That  feat,  however,  would  require  a 
deflation,  a  depression  more  severe  than  that 
of  the  19308.  Happily,  that  also  Isn't  going  to 
happen.  Finally,  the  United  States  can  move 
to  sever  the  troublesome  link  between  gold 
and  the  dollEir. 

One  way  In  which  the  link  can  be  severed 
would  be  to  sell  gold  until  the  Treasury's 
supply  Is  exhausted  and  thereafter  refuse  to 
buy  any  of  It  back.  But  that  tactic  would 
cause  a  $12.4  billion  reduction  In  the  world's 
International  monetary  reserves  unless  other 
countries  were  willing,  as  they  now  are  not. 
to  create  new  reserve  assets — "papier  gold" — 
on  a  massive  scale.  The  danger  of  a  sharp 
reduction  In  monetary  reserves  would  be 
averted  if  the  United  States  would  discon- 
tinue Its  efTorta  to  maintain  a  gold-price 
celling  and  instead  fulfill  Its  obligations  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  main- 
taining stable  exchange  rates  between  dollar 
and  other  currencies  within  Its  territorial 
limits. 

Severing  the  gold  link  In  the  latt-er  way — 
It  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  arP 
articles — would  open  possibilities  for  the 
constructive  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Other  countries,  which  rely 
on  the  dollar  as  the  currency  In  which  Inter- 
national trade  is  conducted,  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  clear  choice  They  can  main- 
tain the  present  system  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  by  closer  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  or.  by  failing  to  cooperate,  move 
toward  floating  rates.  If  they  opt  for  stable 
rates — and  they  need  not  be  so  rigidly  fixed 
as  they  are  now — the  IMF  can  then  become 
the  repository  for  gold,  and  Its  monetary  role 
would  be  determined  by  collective  decisions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13,  1967] 

Unpted   States  Pucdces   To   Maintain    Gold 
Ratio 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
In  the  wave  of  a  new  speculative  gold-buy- 
ing rush  in  Europe,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, supported  by  key  Congressional  ofiBclals. 
underscored  Its  determination  to  protect  the 
dollar  by  holding  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce. 


Following  a  meeting  Monday  night  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  gold  pool  allies  In  Ba.<=el, 
Switzerland.  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Fred- 
erick Deming  said  that  there  would  be  'even 
closer  co-ordination"  of  efforts  to  beat  off 
gold  speculators. 

In  a  statement  telephoned  from  Basel  to 
officials  In  Washington,  Deming  said: 

"We've  taken  advantage  of  the  regular 
Basel  meeting  in  order  to  review  as  part  of 
our  normal  work  the  foreign  exchange  and 
gold  markets.  We  have  noted  the  favorable  ef- 
fects of  measures  recently  taken  by  a  num- 
ber of  central  banks  and  have  agreed  on  even 
closer  co-ordination  of  our  efforts." 

In  answer  to  reporters'  questions  In  Basel. 
Deming  advised  the  Treasury  yesterday,  he 
had  scotched  rumors  that  the  U.S.  was  asking 
friendly  countries  to  increase  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves by  exchanging  some  of  their  gold  for 
U.S.  gold  certificates,  or  that  It  would  try  to 
Impose  a  license  restriction  on  gold  trading. 
But  gold  fever  gripped  markets  in  London 
and  Paris,  especially  in  response  to  rumors 
that  the  Basel  meeting  might  produce  a 
multi-tiered  price  structure  for  gold,  In 
which  there  would  be  approval  of  "free  mar- 
ket" sales  above  $35  an  ounce. 

There  was  nothing  In  official  statements  or 
private  guidance  to  support  such  rumors. 

Capitol  Hill,  meanwhile,  took  a  hand  In 
the  gold  debate  with  a  warning  originated  by 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  that  "only 
the  United  States  Congress  can  raise  the 
price  of  gold,  and  Congress  is  never  going 
to  do  It." 

Reuss'  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
later  was  supported  by  three  Influential  Con- 
pressmen:  Rep.  Wilbur  MlUs  (D-Ark.). 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Rep.  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.),  ma- 
jority leader,  and  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D-La.), 
majority  whip. 

Reuss  said  that  he  had  "a  word  for  the 
gold  speculators.  That  word  Is  this — even  If 
he  wanted  to.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  increase  the  price  of  gold." 

He  cited  Section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  of  1945,  which  says  that  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar,  fixed  under  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  rules  at  35  to  the 
ounce  of  gold  cannot  be  changed  without 
congressional  authorization. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  to 
block  U.S.  gold  sales  to  Prance  until  that 
country  repays  Its  war  debts  to  the  United 
States  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.).  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  Basel  meeting — bringing  together  cen- 
tral bank  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Britain,  Belgliom,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland — 
was.  In  effect,  chapter  two  of  a  meeting  In 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  two  weeks  ago 
among  the  same  gold  pool  nations 

FYance  Is  also  a  member,  but  apparently 
was  "dlslnvlted"  on  both  occasions  after  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
stopped  contributing  to  the  gold  pool  last 
June.  This  information,  lealced  originally 
to  the  newspaper  Le  Monde  In  the  first  few 
days  after  devaluation  of  the  British  pound. 
was  considered  part  of  an  organized  French 
attack  to  undermine  confidence  In  the  gold- 
doUar  relationship. 

At  the  Frankfurt  meeting,  the  seven  na- 
tions pledged  all  of  their  resources  to  fight- 
ing off  8f>eculatlon.  Since  the  gold  pool  coun- 
tries own  most  of  the  world's  official  gold  re- 
sources, speculative  buying  quieted  down 
after  a  communique  was  Issued  from  the 
Pr.ankfurt  meeting 

A  renewal  of  speculative  activity  yester- 
day clearly  reflected  rumors,  again  originat- 
ing In  Le  Monde,  that  there  might  be  far- 
reaching  changes  affecting  either  the  gold 
r)ool  or  gold  supplies.  The  price  of  gold  In 
London  hit  a  i>ost-devaluatlon  peak  of 
$35.19625.  Trading  In  the  smaller  Paris 
market  was  heavy. 


The  Le  Monde  rumor,  widely  circulated  in 
London  and  Paris  yesterday  but  for  which 
there  has  been  no  substAntlatlon  here,  is 
that  the  United  States  has  urged  expansion 
of  the  gold  pool  from  seven  to  20  countries. 

This  larger  pool,  according  to  the  report, 
would  operate  a  three-tier  market:  one  for 
official  sales  at  $35  an  ounce,  a  second  for 
industrial  users  at  an  unspecified  price,  with 
additional  supplies  coming  from  South 
Africa,  and  a  third  "free  market"  for  private 
traders. 

Private  gold  experts  In  Washington  told 
The  Washington  Post  last  night  that  the 
United  States  doubtless  would  welcome  a 
larger  and  therefore  stronger  gold  pool.  In- 
cluding perhaps  Canada  and  Australia.  The 
Frankfurt  communique,  In  fact,  invited 
other  participants. 

Reuse'  speech  In  Congress  denounced  the 
"gold  raiders"  and  said  that  "If  we  go  on 
like  this  we  invite  a  monetary  panic."  He 
suggested  two  ways  of  making  sure  that 
speculators  "In  the  end  will  be  left  holding 
tlie  bag": 

The  first  would  be  to  "pedigree"  gold,  that 
is  to  keep  the  present  holdings  of  $43  billion 
of  gold  m  the  hands  of  central  banks,  and  to 
provide  that  IMF  members  will  sell  gold 
only  to  or  from  each  other,  and  not  to  the 
private  market.  The  price  of  gold  on  the 
"outside  market"  would  then  fluctuate  up 
or  down. 

The  second  would  be  to  "dethrone"  gold. 
The  U.S.  would  give  foreign  monetary  au- 
thoriUes  holding  dollars  a  fixed  time  in 
which  to  demand  gold.  After  such  tune  the 
United  States  would  not  redeem  doliars  ror 
gold.  It  also  would  not  undertake  to  buy 
at  $35  an  ounce.  The  parity  value  of  '.he 
dollar  would  then  be  supported,  he  said,  by 
exchange  operations  under   IMT   rj'.e* 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13.  1967] 
Gold  Speculation  Brings  New  U.S.  Pledge— 

.Ajira-ngements      Made      To      LiMn      Gold 

Demand 

(By  Samuel  Brittan) 

London,  December  12.— Arrangements  t.o 
limit  demands  for  gold  In  the  markets  of  the 
gold  pool  countries  were  InformaUy  agreed 
at  last  weekend's  meeting  of  central  bank 
governors  In  Basel. 

The  general  model  will  be  the  arrange- 
ments recently  made  by  the  Swiss.  These 
provide  for  a  ban  on  forward  dealings  In 
gold,  a  similar  ban  on  margin  deals  and  a 
ban  on  sales  to  central  banks  except  in  the 
London  market,  where  all  centra,  bank  pur- 
chases will  be  channeled. 

They  will  be  met  there  in  full  either  ty 
the  gold  pool  or  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  did  not 
put  forward  at  Basel  any  suggestion  for  di- 
viding the  gold  market  Into  two  or  three  tiers 
with  different  prices  for  monetary  industrial 
and  speculative  purposes. 

There  Is.  nevertheless,  a  danger  that  even 
the  limited  degree  of  restriction  on  the  n.ain 
official  gold  markets  which  was  agreed  In 
Basel  mav  tend  In  practice  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  two-tier  system.  Gold-buy- 
ing orders  which  are  rejected  In  London  or 
Zurich  as  abnormal  and  suspect  may  be 
channeled  to  "unofficial"  markets  in  Hong 
Kong.  Macao  or  Paris. 

[From  the  New  York  T-.mes,  Dec.   13,   1967] 
Gold-Trade     Cxjrb     Reported     uj     Pact     bt 

Seven    Nations— Basel    Accord    Sah)    To 

Incltjde  Bans  on  Forward  Dealings  and 

CP.Eiirr   Transactions 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

London,  December  12.— New  policies  to 
bolster  the  United  States  dollar  by  curbing 
trading  gold  were  reported  today  to  have 
been  agreed  on  bv  seven  financial  powers  at 
weekend  meetings  in  Basel,  Switzerland. 
Prance  did  not  participate  In  the  agreement. 
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The  £u;cord  was  said  here  to  Include  bans 
on  lorward  dealings  for  future  sale  or  de- 
livery and  a  ban  on  margin,  or  credit,  trans- 
actions. Some  alteration  In  the  metbod  of 
central  bank  purchases  was  also  Involved. 

(In  Washington,  gold  speculators  were 
warned  on  Tuesday  In  speeches  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  only  Congress  could 
raise  the  $35-an-ounce  price,  and  tjBat  It 
would  never  do  so.] 

BANS    ABE    REPORTED 

In  tomorrow's  edition.  The  Piijanclal 
Times  says  the  agreement  Is  a  ban  oa  sales 
to  central  banks  except  In  the  London  market 
and  that  all  central  bank  purchases  will  be 
channeled  to  that  market  from  now  an. 

The  Times  of  London,  however,  refers  to  a 
prohibition  on  bids  submitted  by  members 
of  the  International  Gold  Pool  on  befeaU  of 
other  countries'  central  banks,  wl^  the 
effect  that  non-pool  members  will  h»ve  to 
apply  directly  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
If  they  want  to  buy  gold. 

It  was  also  reported  that  bullion  dealers 
had  generally  agreed  that  they  woul^  not 
accept  orders  of  an  abnormal  size  or  from 
an  abnormal  source.  All  these  reports,  how- 
ever, lacked  official  conflrmatlon. 

SEVEN     ACTIVE     MEMBERS  | 

The  seven  countries  involved  In  the  report- 
ed agreement  are  the  active  members  ©f  the 
gold  pool,  the  United  States,  Britain,  West 
Germany,  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland.  "^ 

Prance,  although  nominally  still  a  number 
has  not  participated  In  recent  pool  meietlngs. 
Her  disclosure  that  she  had  stopped  con- 
tributing to  the  pool  and  her  avowed  htetlUty 
to  the  dollar  contributed  to  the  extraordinary 
rush  to  buy  gold  the  week  following  devalu- 
ation of  sterling  on  Nov.  18.  i 

The  gold  pool,  acting  through  thelBank 
of  England,  buys  and  sells  gold  to  stiblllze 
the  price  on  the  free  London  market  at  the 
official  United  States  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 
A  price  Increase  amounts  to  devaluatton  of 
the  United  States  dollar,  which  Is  thf  key- 
stone of  the  world  monetary  system. 

Today,  the  London  market,  which  accounts 
for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  free  market 
dealings,  was  shaken  by  "very  heavy"  baying, 
dealers  said  amid  uncertainties  followlag  the 
Basel  meeting.  One  report  spoke  of  a  K)-ton 
volume  ($56-mllllon)  compared  with  a  nor- 
mal day's  five  tons  ($5  6  million).  However, 
volume  Is  never  officially  disclosed. 

Observers  suggested  some  speculator*  were 
rushing  to  buy  gold  while  they  could  bi  the 
light  of  unconfirmed  reports  surroundlrig  the 
Basel  meetings  that  official  sales  of  gold  to 
private  Individuals  might  be  suspended. 

PARIS     VOLUME     SWELLS 

Volume  also  swelled  on  the  much  smaller 
Paris  market,  reaching  48.9  million  franca 
(»9.8-mllllon)  up  from  14.3-mllllon  franca 
($2.86-mllllon)  yesterday.  Zurich  demand 
was  also  heavy,  and  prices  for  the  popular 
gold  coins  rose. 

London  dealers  said  the  market  had  been 
unsettled  by  the  vague  communiques  from 
Basel  regarding  pledges  of  closer  central 
bank  coordination  to  defend  the  dollar.  Re- 
ports In  Paris  new.spapers  had  raised  expecta- 
tions of  major  policy  changes. 

The  Financial  Times  of  London  says  to- 
morrow that  the  United  States  did  not  put 
forward  at  Basel  the  proposals  attributed  to 
It  by  Paris,  namely,  the  Issuing  of  gold  cer- 
tificates to  gold  holders  and  the  addition  of 
the  gold  to  United  States'  reserves,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  three-tier  market  with 
differing  prices  for  reserves,  Industrial  and 
speculative  purposes. 

However,  the  meetings  apparently  did  de- 
cide that  each  central  bank  would  use  Its 
Influence  In  dealing  with  Institutions  In  line 
with  Its  own  peculiar  situation. 

Ostensibly,  the  Basel  meeting  was  the 
monthly  gathering  of  central  bank  governors 
at  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 


which  Is  a  bank  for  central  banks.  However, 
discussions  went  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
outside  the  bank  framework  and  were  Joined 
In  by  Frederick  L.  Demlng.  the  United  States 
Under  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Demlng,  according 
to  reports  here,  caused  some  head-shaking 
by  central  bankers  who  were  said  to  have 
been  upset  by  the  feverish  American  activity 
behind  the  scenes  for  the  last  week  or  so  that 
was  seeking  some  changes  In  gold  policy. 

The  United  States  had  previously  Joined 
the  group  of  seven  gold  j)ool  central  banks 
In  the  Frankfort  declaration  of  Nov.  27  af- 
firming the  determination  to  supply  what- 
ever gold  was  necessary  to  hold  the  gold 
price. 

This  declaration  effectively  ended  the  un- 
paralleled speculation  of  the  previous  week, 
and  some  central  bankers  were  said  to  have 
regarded  the  ensuing  situation  as  satisfac- 
tory. 

There  was  also  some  skepticism  regarding 
the  new  three  fold  ban  on  gold  buying,  which 
follow  policies  already  adopted  by  the  Swiss. 
Observers  suggested  that  the  rejection  of  a 
buying  order  In  London  as  abnormal  would 
divert  that  order  to  unofficial  markets  In  the 
Par  East  or  even  In  Paris. 

JENKINS    SEES    NO    CDT   IN    POUND 

London,  December  12. — Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Roy  Jenkins  told  Parliament  to- 
night that  there  was  no  basis  for  specula- 
tion about  a  further  devaluation  of  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  urged  In  the  House  of 
Commons  to  advance  the  April  budget  to 
provide  fiscal  Incentives  to  greater  national 
effort  and  put  an  end  to  speculation  about 
further  devaluation. 

He  replied:  "No.  There  Is  no  basis  for  such 
speculation.  The  measures  which  it  was  ad- 
visable to  take  at  once  have  been  taken  al- 
ready. We  need  a  clearer  view  of  the  prospect 
for  demand  before  the  next  steps  in  fiscal 
policy  are  decided." 

ZUTIICH    DEMAND    HEAVT 

Geneva,  December  12. — Demand  for  gold 
bars  and  gold  coins  was  heavy  In  Zurich 
today,  although  It  did  not  equal  the  gold 
rush  that  developed  after  the  devaluation 
of  the  pound  on  Nov.  18. 

Some  gold  dealers  attributed  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  market  to  uncertainty  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  agreed  upon  In 
Basel  over  the  weekend  between  Mr.  Demlng 
and  the  heads  of  the  six  Western  European 
central  banks  that  have  Joined  the  United 
States  In  meeting  demands  for  gold  on  the 
London  market. 

Mr.  Demlng  said  last  night  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gold  pool  had  agreed  on  "an  even 
closer  coordination  of  our  efforts."  but  gave 
no  details  of  the  program  to  reduce  specu- 
lation In  gold. 

One  Zurich  banker  said,  however,  that  he 
thought  It  would  be  better  for  the  gold  pool 
not  to  Issue  any  more  statements  and  "leave 
the  patient  alone  until  he  has  time  to  start 
recovering."  He  added  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  high  Treasury  official  as  Mr.  Demlng 
had  called  extra  attention  to  the  Basel  meet- 
ing and  that  It  would  therefore  have  been 
advisable  for  Mr.  Demlng  not  to  attend. 

pound    DIPS    3    POINTS    HERE 

The  spot  rate  on  the  British  pound  re- 
mained relatively  stable  on  foreign-exchange 
markets  here  yesterday,  dropping  about  2 
points,  to  82.4053,  from  Monday's  level. 

Recent  dally  declines  had  been  substan- 
tially higher.  There  was  some  uncertainty 
yesterday  as  dealers  waited  for  the  release 
today  of  Britain's  trade  figures  for  November. 
Volume  again  was  small. 

Forward  markets  were  a  Uttle  easier.  Pound 
sterling  for  delivery  In  three  months  was 
quoted  at  $2.3873,  for  a  discount  of  180 
points.  This  was  20  pwlnts  wider  than  Mon- 
day's discount. 


The  dollar  was  steady  against  European 
currencies  and  showed  little  reaction  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  gold  on  European  markets. 
The  Canadian  dollar  was  steady,  gaining  i 
point  at  92.55. 

(Prom   the  New   York  Times,   Dec.   6.   1967] 
Federal  Reserve   Board  Chtxt  AssAiLa  U.3. 
Reliance   on   Gold 
(By    Helen    Shanahan) 
Washington,    December    4. — William   Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  Jr.,  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  said  Monday  night  that 
the  United  States  "must  not  bow  down  to 
the  Idol  of  gold"  as  the  only  discipline  against 
Inflationary  national  economic  policy. 

He  scored  the  reliance  on  gold,  which  he 
called  "this  barbarous  metal,"  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all"  of  national  monetary  policies. 
In  a  speech  before  the  officers  of  the  state 
and  national  bank  divisions  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  Mr.  Martin  advocated 
repeal  of  the  present  law  that  requires  gold 
backing  for  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  paper 
money. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  was  not  advo- 
cating complete  elimination  of  gold  In  the 
world's  financial  system. 

His  speech,   which    lasted    about   half  an 

hour,  was  peppered  with  language  that  was 

unusually  strong  and  colorful  for  Mr.  Martin. 

Among  the  highlights  of  his  speech  were 

these : 

He  used  the  work  "Irresponsible  In  de- 
scribing a  recent  statement  by  President 
Johnson  on  this  year's  budget  deficit  that 
appeared  to  exaggerate  Its  size. 

He  said  he  could  "not  condone  the  recent 
actions  of  the  French  Government  because 
they're  doing  their  best  to  undermine  the 
gold-exchange  standard"  on  which  the 
world's  current  money  system  Is  based. 

While  agreeing  with  President  Johnson's 
statement  today  that  Imposition  of  wage  and 
price  controls  was  not  under  active  consider- 
ation, he  suggested  that  the  United  States 
might  be  on  a  road  that  leads  to  such  con- 
trols. 

An  official  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation announced  before  Mr.  Martin  spoke 
that  his  remarks  would  be  off  the  record. 
An  audience  of  some  200  persons.  Including 
bankers  from  all  regions  of  the  country,  was 
present,  however,  along  with  about  a  dozen 
reporters  who  had  been  Invited  to  the  dinner 
with  no  advance  notice  that  Mr.  Martin's 
speech  would  be  off  the  record. 

It  appeared  certain  that  what  Mr.  Martin 
said  would  promptly  be  spread  to  friends  and 
business  associates  of  those  present,  but  not 
to  the  public  generally.  If  his  remarks  re- 
mained unreported. 

Mr.  Martin's  statement  concerning  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  possible  Irresponsibility  came 
In  the  context  of  a  discussion  of  budget 
deficits,  which  Mr.  Martin  deplored. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  "has  worked 
(Itself]  Into  a  position  where  deficit  has  be- 
come a  good  work  and  surplus  a  bad  work." 
He  cited  as  an  example  of  this  the  recent 
"situation  where  the  President,  no  matter 
how  Irresponsible  he  may  have  been  when  he 
said  It.  talked  about  a  deficit  of  835-bllllan." 
Mr  Martin's  reference  was  to  a  statement 
Mr.  Johnson  made  at  his  next-to-last  news 
conference,  two  weeks  ago.  when  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  this  j-ears  budget  deficit  might 
run  $30  to  $35-bllllon. 

The  following  week,  when  leading  Admin- 
istration officials  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  submit  the 
Administration's  proposed  budget  cuts. 
Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze  was 
forced  to  concede.  Inferentlally,  under  Re- 
publican questioning,  that  the  President 
must  have  known  the  figures  were  too  high 
when  he  gave  them. 

The  discovery  had  already  been  made,  for 
example,  that  spending  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— barring  a  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
war — would  be  $2-bllllon  less  than  an  earlier 
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estimate  on  which  the  $30-bllllon  to  $35-bll- 
llon  deficit  figure  was  based. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  not  explained  the  deficit 
figure  he  gave  at  the  news  conference.  He 
merely  posed  the  rhetorical  question,  "Do 
you  want  a  deficit  of  $30-  or  $35-bllllon;  do 
you  want  to  spend  $35-bllllon  more  than  you 
are  taking  In?"  In  the  course  of  a  discussion 
of  his  tax  Increase  proposal. 

appeal   on   cold   covee 

Mr.  Martin  devoted  a  major  portion  of  his 
talk  to  the  bankers  group  to  the  subject  of 
gold  and  appealed  to  the  bankers  not  to  fight 
against  repeal  of  the  present  statutory  re- 
quirement that  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
paper  money  be  backed  by  gold. 

"I  hope  we  will  remove  the  25  per  cent 
gold  'cover'  and  put  gold  In  per8i>ectlve,"  he 
said. 

It  has  long  been  expected  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would,  at  some  ptolnt,  propose 
repeal  of  the  gold  cover — a  step  that  releases 
all  of  the  United  States'  supply  of  gold,  cur- 
rently around  $13-bllllon,  for  use  In  defend- 
ing the  dollar  and  the  world  monetary 
system. 

Mr.  Martin  noted,  however,  that  "there  Is 
a  mystique  and  a  fetish  about  gold  that  can- 
not Just  be  laughed  off." 

Many  people  do  not  trust  their  Govern- 
ment to  manage  the  monetary  system  prop- 
erly If  gold  requirements  do  not  exist  as  a 
discipline,  he  said. 

"I  think  It's  barbarous  to  think  that  we 
haven't  got  the  intelligence  to  manage  our 
economy  so  that  we  have  to  depend  on  a 
metal — this  barbarous  metal."  he  said, 

"A  lot  of  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  say.  "Let's 
don't  remove  the  gold  cover,'  "  he  said. 

But  he  went  on:  "At  some  point  you  are 
going  to  have  to  trust  the  Government,  You 
cannot  Just  go  on  Indefinitely"  relying  on 
gold,  he  said. 

Despite  his  charge  that  the  President  may 
have  been  irresponsible  in  talking  about  the 
budget  deficit,  Mr.  Martin  said  that  his 
"disagreements"  with  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration had  been  "minor — and  I  mean 
minor." 

He  said  the  biggest  current  difference  con- 
cerned the  economic  Importance  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

■It  is  not  a  little  war,"  he  said.  Indicating 
that  he  thought  the  Administration  had 
argued  otherwise. 

He  did  not  refer  to  the  open  break  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  occurred  In  December, 
1965. 

At  that  time  the  Federal  Reserve  raised  its 
basic  lending  rate,  in  a  money-tightening 
move,  against  the  wishes  of  President  John- 
son. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4,  1967] 
IMF  POWER  AND  Reform 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  ratified  the  much- 
heralded  contingency  plan  for  creating  new 
reserves.  But  in  the  process,  much  of  the 
diplomatic  glue  used  in  putting  together  the 
August  agreement  of  the  finance  ministers 
came  unstuck.  It  is  not  now  known  whether 
the  members  of  the  Europ>ean  Economic  Com- 
munity (BBC)  will  permit  the  "si>eclal  draw- 
ing right"  (SDR)  scheme  to  be  Implemented 
prior  to  the  elimination  of  the  United  States 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Nor  Is  It  known 
whether  the  price  of  EEC  cooperation  Is  a 
veto  power  of  other  IMF  operations  that 
would  further  diminish  this  country's  in- 
fluence. 

It  was,  in  our  Judgment,  a  mistake  to  agree 
to  the  requirement  of  an  85  per  cent  majority 
on  all  decisions  affecting  the  SDR  scheme. 
That  gave  the  EEC,  which  has  nearly  17  per 
cent  of  the  votes,  a  veto  In  deciding  when 
the  scheme   should   be    activated   and   how 


many  SDRs  should  be  created.  Having  won 
that  battle,  the  Europeans  are  demanding 
the  same  veto  power— an  85  per  cent  major- 
ity— over  decisions  to  enlarge  the  IMF  quotas 
or  to  relax  the  stringent  rules  governing  the 
extension  of  credit  drawings  In  the  so-called 
"credit  tranches." 

The  case  against  granting  further  veto 
power  to  the  EEC  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
M,  Bernstein,  one  of  the  original  architects 
of  the  IMF  who  supports  the  SDR  scheme.  "It 
would  be  a  mistake,"  Mr.  Bernstein  wrote 
Just  prior  to  the  Rio  meeting,  "to  freeze  any 
aspect  of  the  operations  of  the  IMF,  such  as 
the  status  of  the  credit  tranches  of  the  quo- 
tas, by  requiring  an  85  per  cent  majority  to 
change  them.  This  would  make  it  innpossible 
to  raise  the  present  standards  for  reserve 
credit  from  the  IMF  If  this  should  prove 
desirable  in  the  future." 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  country  did 
not  use  its  jjower  wisely  when  It  dominated 
the  IMF  in  the  period  of  the  "dollar  short- 
age" and  Is  now  suffering  retribution  at  the 
hands  of  the  European  surplus  countries. 
But  that  simplistic  view  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  dollar  serves  as  the  world's  principal 
reserve  currency  and  that  It  cannot  continue 
In  that  role — and  continue  to  be  convertible 
to  gold — without  the  full  cooperation  of 
other  countries. 

Genuine  monetary  cooperation  Is  Impos- 
sible if  a  single  bloc  of  countries  exercises 
veto  power  over  the  creation  of  new  reserves. 
That  point  was  well  made  by  Mr.  Eugene 
A,  Blmbaum,  a  Standard  Oil  Company  econ- 
omist who  formerly  served  In  the  Commerce 
Department.  The  veto  provision,  he  said, 
"would  permanently  establish  a  formal 
European  right  not  to  cooperate;  It  supplies 
a  new  legal  basis  on  which  Europe  can  dom- 
inate the  Fund,  Real  reform  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  arrangements  should  have 
made  It  more  difficult,  rather  than  easier,  for 
Europe  not  to  cooperate." 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  way  to  realize  the 
modest  advantages  of  the  SDR  scheme  with- 
out freezing  the  credit  mechanism  of  the 
IMF  and  subjecting  It  to  complete  domina- 
tion by  the  EEC.  But  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  overselling  agreements  that  then 
come  unstuck.  Before  Rio,  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  who  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Treasury  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  London  agreement  on  the  SDR 
scheme.  In  the  future  Congress  will  have  to 
exercise  some  critical  scrutiny  if  it  wishes  to 
protect  this  country's  interest  and  further 
the  cause  of  International  monetary  coop- 
eration. 

[FYom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Apr.  18.  1967] 

On  Eliminating  Oxtr  Currency  Reserve 

As  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the  recent  contro- 
versy on  whether  the  U.S.  should  continue  to 
buy  and  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  an 
ounce,  proposals  have  finally  got  before  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  25  per  cent  gold  back- 
ing of  Federal  Reserve  currency,  which  is  our 
principal  hand-to-hand  money. 

If  eliminated,  between  $9.5  billion  and 
$10.5  billion,  depending  upon  what  currency 
is  legally  subject  to  the  25  per  cent  reserve, 
would  be  freed  for  future  sale  to  foreign 
official  buyers  who  might  demand  It.  It  has 
often  been  persuasively  argpued  that.  In  a 
nation  where  individuals  are  not  allowed  to 
possess  gold,  with  certain  necessitous  excep- 
tions, such  as  gold  tooth  fillings,  a  gold  re- 
serve Is  largely  meaningless,  since  the  citi- 
zens can't  get  It  anyway,  and  that  the  real 
purpose  of  what  gold  this  covmtry  still 
possesses  Is  to  provide  for  foreign  demands. 

Proposals  to  eliminate  the  remaining  gold 
reserve  against  currency  are  not  new.  We 
have  consistently  opposed  the  idea,  mainly 
for  political  reasons.  Such  action  would  be 
tantamount  to  giving  this  and  maybe  the 
successor  administration  a  blank  check  to 


I>erf>etuate  for  another  several  years  the  more 
or  less  Improvident  management  cf  this 
country's  balance  of  payments  deficit.  So 
long  as  enough  gold  stUl  remained  to  let  the 
deficit  ride  and  maybe  become  bigger,  the 
whole  matter  of  trying  to  achieve  a  more 
balanced  position  could  be  swept  under  the 
rug  and  left  to  a  future  generation. 

However,  we  would  willingly  retreat  from 
our  previous  position  by  saying  that  a  re- 
duction not  elimination,  of  the  currency  re- 
serve, which  does  not  mean  too  much  to  the 
public  and  which  would  be  well  understood 
internationally,  would  be  preferable  to  a 
basic  change  in  US.  policy  Involving  the 
fixed  buying  and  selling  price  of  gold,  which 
could  create  foreign  exchange  chaos  and  be 
Inimical  to  world  trade. 

But  we  feel  that  II  Congress  legislates  on 
this  subject  It  should  cut  the  dog's  tall  ofi 
an  inch  at  a  time,  figuratively  speaking,  re- 
ducing the  required  currency  reserve  to  20 
from  25  per  cent,  and  from  20  to  15  per  cent, 
before  eliminating  It  altogether. 

By  this  system  it  could  keep  a  check  upon 
any  administration,  which  would  have  to 
defend  its  profligacy  In  balance  of  payments 
management  every  time  the  currency  reserve 
was  reduced. 

If  It  Is  not  done  in  this  way  one  or  more 
administrations,  by  pursuing  infiatlonary 
policies  at  home  and  letting  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  continue  with  Uttle  re- 
quired restraint,  may  squander  all  the  re- 
maining gold  this  country  now  has,  which 
Is  still  the  largest  held  by  any  country  In  the 
world,  but  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
fading  fast. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  letting  the  gold 
reserve  fade  a  little  further,  for  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Vietnam  War  Is  one  of  the  principal 
foreign  exchange  drains  and  It  is  difficult  to 
do  anything  about  It  without  hamstringing 
the  war.  Of  course  much  could  be  done  to 
reduce  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  por- 
tion that  Is  due  to  non-wax  causes — for  ex- 
ample maintenance  of  unnecessarily  large 
troops  In  Europe — but  this  is  already  being 
worked  upon  by  the  Defense  Departn-.ent. 

Other  improvements  In  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  may  be  taken  care  of  by 
continuation  or  strengthening  of  so-called 
voluntary  controls  against  movements  of  our 
capital  overseas  (which  we  dislike) ,  and  some 
of  this  may  get  a  fortuitous  assist  through 
decreased  enthusiasm  on  the  i>art  of  U.S. 
corporations  for  foreign  oppwrtunltles.  At 
present  the  sharp  trend  toward  easier  money 
In  the  United  States  appears  to  be  In  the  di- 
rection of  encouraging  overseas  capital  flows. 
but  this  encouragement  might  be  neutralized 
by  further  cuts  In  money  rates  abroad.  This 
hapjjened  in  Germany  last  week  and  noay 
take  place  In  Britain  this  week. 

There  is  another,  and  more  long-range, 
reason  why  the  maintenance  of  any  substan- 
tial gold  reserve  against  U.S.  currency  Is  more 
or  less  doomed.  That  is  the  increased  demand 
for  currency,  now  mostly  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  against  which  the  gold  reserve  Is  pri- 
marily held,  which  comes  about  because  of 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  in  popula- 
tion and  In  volume  of  business  annually 
transacted 

Projections  extending  Into  the  1970'6  Indi- 
cate that  It  will  not  be  too  many  years  be- 
fore the  money  supply  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  mostly  demand  deposits  In  benks 
but  which  also  Includes  a  large  component 
of  currency,  will  have  to  double. 

The  currency  comjxsnent,  now  around  $44 
billion,  won't  move  up  as  rapidly  as  bank  de- 
posits, but  If  It  should  double,  it  would  re- 
quire more  gold  than  we  have  to  support  a 
25  per  cent  reserve. 

FHDr  mostly  political  reasons  we  still  favor 
the  business  of  cutting  off  the  dog's  tall  an 
Inch  at  a  time,  with  full  knowledge  that 
eventually  there  won't  be  any  more  tall  to 
cut.  But  that's  better  than  a  now-you-see- 
It-and-now-you-don't  gold  price. 
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[Prom  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  International  Exchange  and  Payments. 
Dec.  13,  19671 

Congressman  Rrcss  Releases  Re:port  on  Rio 
MoNETART   Agreement 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D.-Wlsc), 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Payments  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Comxnlttee,  today  released  the 
text  of  a  subcommittee  report  entitled 
"Guidelines  for  Improving  the  International 
Monetary  System — Round  Two."  The  report, 
which  was  approved  unanimously  by  all  sub- 
committee members  who  participated,  fol- 
lowed a  study  of  the  IMP  plan  for  establish- 
ing a  new  reserve  facility,  as  approved  In 
September  1967  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  subcommittee's  principal  recom- 
mendations consisted  of  the  following  "guide- 
lines"; 

1.  (a)  The  amendment  to  the  Fund's  arti- 
cles embodying  the  new  plan  should  be 
promptly  ratified  so  that  the  amendment 
may  be  in  effect  before  the  September  1968 
meeting  of  the  Fund  and  the  plan  activated 
as  soon  as  possible  thereatfer. 

(b)  A  preferred  method  of  activation 
would  be  the  creation,  over  a  5-year  jjerlod, 
of  a  minimum  of  special  drawing  rights  suf- 
ficient, when  added  to  forseeable  Inputs  of 
gold  and  reserve  currencies,  to  achieve  an  ag- 
gregate reserve  growth  of  at  least  3  percent 
a  year.  Discretionary  supplements  should 
be  added  as  needed  during  the  5-year  period. 

(c)  It  Is  highly  Important  that  the  Xftilted 
States  move  toward  equilibrium  In  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  but  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  attained  equilib- 
rium should  no  preclude  prompt  activation 
of  special  drawing  rights.  The  true  Inquiry 
ought  to  be  whether  world  reserves  are  ex- 
panding at  a  proper  rate. 

(d)  The  United  States  must  point  out  the 
risks  Inherent  in  undue  delay,  not  only  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  special  drawing 
rights,  but  also  for  the  stability  of  the  mone- 
tary system  Itself.  Moreover,  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  the  Fund  to  arrange  for  a  nececsary, 
timely  and  adequate  activation,  the  United 
States  and  other  like-minded  nations  will 
have  to  explore  alternative  International 
monetary  arrangements. 

2.  The  Increase  In  Fund  quotas  for  Com- 
mon Market  countries  such  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  should 
be  considered.  Application  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  formula  to  these  countries  woijld  in 
itself  be  almost  enough  to  give  the  voting 
of  all  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market  a  veto  power  on  a  Justifiable  basis. 
The  United  States  should  strive  for  such 
quota  Increases  In  the  proposed  amenc&nent 
on  regvUar  IMF  voting  procedures  rather 
than  give  the  Common  Market  an  unearned 
veto. 

3.  The  Rio  resolution  calling  for  IMP 
studies  of  schemes  "for  stabilization  of  prices 
of  primary  products"  enables  the  United 
States,  after  the  agreement  has  been  ratified 
and  activated,  to  raise  the  question  of  chan- 
neling part  of  the  new  SDR's  througfe  the 
International  Development  AssoclatloB  for 
economic  development  purposes. 

4.  The  United  States  should  conslderiym- 
pathetlcally  arrangements  for  marslsiling 
SDR's  on  a  regional  basis. 

In  releasing  the  report.  Congressman  Eleuss 
stated:  "The  new  plan  provides  the  wfty  In 
which  the  supply  of  International  monetary 
reserve  can  be  allowed  to  grow  at  a  con- 
trolled rate.  We  need  more  reserveo.  We  have 
no  prospect  of  safely  providing  them  In  any 
other  way.  It  is  not  only  the  U.S.  Interest, 
but  the  world  Interest,  to  see  that  sjpecial 
drawing  rights  become  an  accepted  r^Ilty. 

"The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  gfve  ujb 
some  encouragement.  Sterling  devaltmtlon 
was  a  major  shock  to  the  International  mone- 
tary system.  The  system  has  responded  well. 


It  has  demonstrated  that  the  collaboration 
of  nations  in  good  faith  can  devise  ways  to 
adjust  even  to  a  very  large  disturbance. 

"We  must  learn  a  lesson  from  this.  The 
U.S.  policy  must  have  as  Its  main  feature 
cooperation  with  other  countries  In  assuring 
the  Improvement  of  the  world's  monetary 
system.  The  new  special  drawing  rights  will 
be  one  of  the  needed  instruments  for  that 
purpose." 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Reuss,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are:  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D.-Wis.),  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  (D.-Mo.),  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlta  (R.-N.Y.),  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R.-Ill.).  Representative  Richard  Boiling  (D.- 
Mo.),  Representative  Hale  Boggs  (D.-La.), 
Representative  William  S.  Moorhead  (D.- 
Pa.),  Representative  William  B.  Widnall  (R.- 
N.J.) .  and  Representative  W.  E.  Brock  3d  (R.- 
Tenn.). 


URANIUM  MINERS'  COMPENSATION 
ACT  FOR  LUNG  CANCER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  provide  supplementary  compensation 
for  permanent  total  disability  or  death 
from  lung  cancer  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation  in  uranium 
mines;  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
research  and  planning  with  respect  to 
ionizing  radiation  injuries  in  uranium 
mines;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  along  with  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  of 
December  13.  1967,  a  statement  of  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Department,  and  a  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  14,  under 
the  title  "Wirtz  Urges  Bill  for  Uranium 
Miners,"  written  by  J.  V.  Reistrup.  staff 
writer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  statement,  and  article  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2782)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  supple- 
mentary compensation  for  permanent 
total  disability  or  death  from  lung  cancer 
resulting  from  exposure  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation In  uranium  mines:  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  research  and  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  ionizing  radiation 
injuries  in  uranium  mines:  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Uranium   Miners*   Compensation   Act. 

TrrLE  I COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS 

Swpplemental  compensation  payments 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
pay  benefits  supplemental  to  those  which 
have  been  paid  or  are  being  paid,  to  any  per- 
son or  his  surviving  dependent  under  a  State 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  occupational 
disease  law  for  permanent  total  disability  or 
death  from  lung  cancer  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation  while  working 
In  a  uranium  mine  between  April  1.  1948,  and 
five  years  after  the  date  of  tbU  enactment. 


ATnount  of  payments 
Sic.  102(a)  Payments  for  a  disabled  em- 
ployee or  his  surviving  dependent  under  sec- 
tion 101  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  Ijc- 
tween  any  payment  under  the  State  law  and 
compensation  as  measured  by  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (44  Stat.  424.  as  amended) . 

(b)  Wlien  payments  under  a  State  work- 
men's compensation  or  occupational  disease 
law  cease  because  of  a  time  or  monetary  limi- 
tation In  such  law.  or  Insolvency  of  the  en- 
tity liable  for  such  compensation,  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  increased  to  In- 
clude the  amount  of  compensation  previously 
paid  under  State  law  and  shall  continue  dur- 
ing the  person's  disability  or  during  the  eli- 
gibility of  his  dependents  which  would  exist 
under  the  State  law  except  for  Its  time  or 
monetary  limitations. 

(c)  Supplemental  payments  may  be  made 
retroactively  to  the  date  payments  com- 
menced under  a  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  occupational  disease  law:  Provided, 
That  payments  hereunder  to  surviving  de- 
pendents shall  be  limited  to:  (1)  widows  dur- 
ing widowhood;  and  (2)  other  dependents 
eligible  for  death  benefits  under  such  State 
law  at  the  time  a  claim  is  filed  hereunder. 

(d)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 101  In  a  State  In  which  there  Is  any 
dlminlshment  in  existing  State  programs  and 
benefits  with  respect  to  Ionizing  radiation 
injuries. 

Compensation  and  death  payments  in 
noncovered  cases 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  pay 
benefits  to  any  person  for  permanent  total 
disability  from  lung  cancer  resulting  from 
exposure  to  Ionizing  radiation  while  working 
In  a  uranium  mine  between  April  1,  1948,  and 
five  years  after  the  date  of  this  enactment, 
If  benefits  have  been  denied  or  he  Is  not  cov- 
ered by  a  State  workmen's  compensation  law 
or  occupational  disease  law  or  has  not  re- 
ceived indemnity  for  the  same  Injury  from 
his  employer  or  any  other  person  or  entity 
liable  for  damages.  In  case  of  death  resulting 
from  such  exposure,  benefits  are  authorized 
for  his  surviving  dependents. 

Amount  of  payments  in  noncovered  cases 
Sec.  104(a)  Payments  under  section  103 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  distri- 
bution rights  and  benefit  amounts  estab- 
lished by  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  (Compensation  Act  (44  Stat.  424,  aa 
amended) . 

(b)  In  the  event  that  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefits  are  awarded  under  a  State 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  occupational 
disease  law  for  disability  or  death  from  lung 
cancer  arising  from  Ionizing  radiation  ex- 
posure for  which  payments  have  been  made 
under  this  section  or  If  indemnity  pajTnenta 
have  been  made  for  the  some  Injury  by  any 
person  liable  for  damages,  benefits  hereunder 
shall  cease  for  the  duration  of  compensation 
payments  or  until  the  amount  of  the  indem- 
rUty  award  equals  an  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  under  this  section  but  for 
such  award.  It  benefits  under  this  section  and 
under  State  law  covering  the  same  compen- 
sable period  have  been  received,  the  Secretary 
may  bring  an  action  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  recover  any  duplicate 
payments.  The  Secretary  also  may  bring  an 
action  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  recover  duplicate  payments  arising  out  of 
a  damage  liability. 

(c)  Payments  may  be  made  retroactively 
to  the  date  of  permanent  total  disability  or 
death:  Provided,  That  such  payments  shall  be 
limited  to:  (1)  widows  during  widowhood: 
and  (2)  other  dependents  who  would  qualify 
for  death  benefits  at  the  time  a  claim  Is  filed 
hereunder  upon  application  of  the  death 
benefit  distribution  provisions  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act. 
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TfTLE     n FINANCIAL     AS.SISTANCE     TO     STATI8 

Grants  to  States 

Sec.  201  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  In  which  ura- 
nium nUnlng  takes  place,  to  conduct  re- 
search and  planning  studies  and  to  carry 
out  plans  designed  to  improve  State  work- 
men's compensation  and  occupational  dis- 
ease laws  and  programs,  as  they  relat*  to 
compensation  for  ionizing  radiation  Injuries 
In  uranium  mine  employment. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
extend  beyond  a  period  of  five  years  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Federal  grants  shall  be  made 
to  States  which  have  a  plan  or  pians  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

(b)  TTie  Secretary  may  approve  any  plan 
which : 

(1)  provides  that  reports  to  the  Secretary, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  review  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  or  programs  Involved,  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  repKJrts; 

(2)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State; 

(3)  contains  as^^urances  that  the  State  will 
not  In  any  way  diminish  existing  State  pro- 
grams or  benefits  with  respect  to  ionizing 
radiation  and  related  conditions  and  injuries; 
and 

<4)  meets  any  additional  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  rule 
in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan,  or  modification 
thereof,  without  affording  the  State  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

TITLE  in — miscellaneous 
Rulemaking  authority 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  in- 
cluding appropriate  procedures  for  filing 
claims,  and  regulations  specifying  the  degree 
of  proof  necessary  to  establish  compensa- 
bility under  section  103. 

In  developing  such  rules,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult,  as  appropriate,  with  the  States 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  Secretary's 
administration  of  the  Act,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Without  regard  to  the  exceptions  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  653 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  such  rules 
shall  be  subject  to  the  notice  and  Informal 
public  participation  requirements  of  the 
section. 

Compensation  fund 

Sec.  302.  Compensation  benefits  author- 
ized for  persons  or  their  dependents  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  Employees' 
Compensation  Fund  established  by  section 
35  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act.  as  recodified  In  section  147  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Time   for   filing   claim^s 

Sec  303(a)  Claims  for  retroactive  sup- 
plemental jvayments  under  section  101(a) 
shall  be  made  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
this  enactment,  and  for  future  supplemental 
payments  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Claims  for  benefits  under  section 
104(a)  shall  be  filed  within  two  years  of  the 
time  an  employee  or  his  dependent  knew  or 
reasonably  should  have  known  of  a  possible 
causal  connection  between  his  lung  cancer 
Injuries  and  ionizing  radiation  exposure  in 
uranium  mining. 

(c)  The  Secretary  for  good  cause  may  ex- 


tend the  time  limitations  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  up  to  five  years. 
Definitions 

Sec  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  necessary  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  305.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(b)  "Dependent"  means  any  person  other 
than  an  injured  employee  entitled  to  benefits 
under  an  applicable  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  or  occupational  disease  law  or 
with  respect  to  section  103.  as  defined  by  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

(c)  "State"  means  any  State  in  the  United 
states. 

(d)  "Uranium  Mine"  means  any  mine 
located  In  the  United  States,  Its  possessions, 
territories,  which  Is  mined  In  whole  or  In 
part  for  the  production  of  uranium  ores. 

(e)  "Ionizing  Radiation"  means  any  par- 
ticulate or  electromagnetic  radiation  capable 
of  producing  ions  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
its  passage  through  matter. 

(f )  "Benefit"  means  any  monetary  compen- 
sation payment  or  medical  payment  provided 
under  State  workmen's  compensation  or  oc- 
cupattonal  disease  law  or  under  this  Act. 

Sec  306.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upop 
enactment. 

The  letter,  statement,  and  article,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Yarborough,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President  and  Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 
This  past  year  the  nation  became  aware  of 
the  tragic  cases  of  lung  cancer  contracted  by 
uranium  miners  In  the  course  of  their  work. 
This  awareness  was  followed  by  immediate 
steps  to  assure  that  radiation  hazards  in 
uranium  mines  would  be  reduced.  A  safety 
program,  however,  only  protects  workers  In 
the  future — It  does  not  correct  the  past.  What 
Is  left  undone  Is  the  assurance  that  these 
miners  and  their  families  wUl  be  adequately 
compensated  for  their  losses. 

Tow^ard  that  end,  I  am  transmitting  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
those  people  whose  Incomes  have  been  Inter- 
rupted or  terminated  as  a  result  of  lung 
cancer  contracted  In  uranium  mine  employ- 
ment. 

Under  this  proposal,  payments  would  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  workers 
suffering  permanent  total  disability  from 
lung  cancer  or,  In  fatal  cases,  to  their  de- 
pendents, if  the  radiation  exposure  occurred 
between  April  1,  1948,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  procuring  domestic  uraniiun. 
and  five  years  after  the  date  of  this  enact- 
ment. A  cut-off  date  for  exposure  Is  provided 
l>ecause  we  anticipate  further  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  radiation  hazard  of  uranium 
mines,  and  because  we  expect  that  State 
workmen's  compensation  systems  will  assume 
the  responsibility  for  future  radiation  in- 
juries. Moreover,  In  approximately  three 
years  the  Federal  Government  will  have  ter- 
minated its  procurement  of  uranium. 

The  measure  Is  based  on  the  recognition 
that  the  production  of  uranium  ore  was  Ini- 
tiated and  developed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment due  to  its  importance  to  national  de- 
fense and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  share  responsibility  for  adequately 
compensating  those  injured  by  the  unantic- 
ipated radiation  hazard  in  these  mines. 

The  proposal  authorizes  the  Secret.ary  of 
Labor  to  supplement  State  benefits  up  to  the 


amounts  which  are  provided  by  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  payments  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  under 
State  law  In  accordance  with  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

State  grants  are  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct research  and  planning  studies  and  to 
carry  out  plans  to  improve  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  and  programs  as  they  relate 
to  Ionizing  radiation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  draft  bUl  and  enactment  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable   consideration 
of  this  proposal  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

WnXAED  WlBTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Statement  in  Explanation  or  a  Bill  Au- 
•rnoRiziNG  Federal  .Assistance  Toward  Ade- 
quate Benefits  for  Disability  and  Death 
OF  Urantom  Miners  From  Lung  Cancer 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to  give  assist- 
ance for  permanent  total  disability  and  death 
from  lung  cancer  resulting  from  exjxxxxre  to 
Ionizing  radiation  In  xiranlum  mlnee  between 
April  1,  1948.  when  the  Federal  Government 
began  procuring  uranium  in  quantity,  and 
five  years  after  the  date  of  this  enactment. 
Eligibility  depends  on  exposure  within  this 
period.  Irrespective  of  the  time  when  the  dis- 
ability or  death  occurs  A  cut-off  date  for 
assistance  Is  provided  because  it  Is  assumed 
that  with  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  In- 
cidence of  lung  cancer  among  uranium  min- 
ers and  methods  of  prevention,  that  work- 
men's compensation  Insurance  actuarial  fac- 
tors will  be  worked  out  on  a  more  realistic 
basis  than  has  been  possible  In  the  past  and 
that  the  hazards  will  be  materially  reduced. 
The  concurrence  of  these  two  contingencies 
will  tend  to  obviate  the  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  behalf  of  xiranium  miners. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Supplemental  compensation  payments 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  pay 
benefits  to  miners  or  their  survivors  for  total 
disability  or  death  from  lung  cancer  arising 
from  radiation  exposure  in  uranium  mines, 
supplementary  to  benefits  they  are  receiving 
under  State  workmen's  compensation  law. 
The  amount  of  the  supplement  shall  be  the 
difference  between  the  benefits  payable  un- 
der the  State  law  and  compensation  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

Benefits  are  to  be  paid  retroactively  to  the 
date  of  disability  or  death. 

When  benefits  under  a  State  workmen's 
compensation  or  occupational  disease  law 
cease  becaiise  of  time  or  monetary  limitation 
In  such  law,  payments  of  the  compensation 
formerly  paid  by  the  State  will  also  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Secretary. 

No  supplementary  payments  may  be  made 
In  a  Sute  which  diminishes  programs  or 
benefits  related  to  injuries  from  ionizing 
radiation. 

Compensation  and  death  benefits 

The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  pay 
benefits  to  uranium  miners  or  their  survivors 
If  benefits  for  total  disability  or  death  from 
lung  cancer  have  been  denied,  there  Is  no 
coverage  under  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  or  Indemnity  has  not  been  received 
from  any  person  liable  for  damages.  Benefits 
may  be  paid  retroactively  from  the  date  of 
total  permanent  disability  or  death. 

Benefits  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
those  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  administers.  Insofar  as 
retroactive  benefits  for  surviving  dependents 
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are  concerned,  except  as  to  widows  dtiting 
widowhood,  payments  may  be  made  only  to 
those  persons  who  qualify  as  dependeota  at 
the  time  the  claim  Is  filed. 

GrontJ  to  States 
Under  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  certain  specified  standard*,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  the  States  In 
which  uranium  mining  is  carried  on  to  con- 
duct studies  and  to  carry  out  other  programs 
to  Improve  workmen's  compensation  benefit 
programs  as  they  relate  to  Ionizing  radiation 
In  employment  In  uranium  mines. 

Miscellanecnia 

The  Secretary  Is  given  power  to  make'  rules 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act  including 
the  specifying  of  the  degree  of  proof  neces- 
sary to  establish  compensability  of  (Salma 
for  benefits  when  State  workmen's  conspen- 
satlon  benefits  are  not  available.  Conaulta- 
tlons  will  be  made  as  appropriate,  respecting 
proposed  rules  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Departments  of  Interior^  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Benefits  authorized  under  this  proposal 
will  be  paid  from  the  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Fund  established  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees'   Compensation   Act. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  14,  ^967) 

WiBTZ  Urges  Bill  for  Urai^iuu  MnfEBS 

(By  J.  V.  RelBtrug) 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrta  sent 
Congress  a  bill  yesterday  to  provide  coippen- 
satlon  for  uranium  miners  who  contract  can- 
cer as  a  result  of  radiation  In  the  mlnee. 

"This  past  year  the  Nation  became  aware 
of  the  tragic  cases  of  lung  cancer  contracted 
by  unranlum  miners  in  the  course  of!  their 
work."  Wlrtz  said  In  a  letter  accompanying 
the  bill. 

"This  awareness  was  followed  by  ImnKdlate 
steps  to  assure  that  radiation  hazards  in 
uranium  mines  would  be  reduced.  A  safety 
program,  however,  only  protects  workers  in 
the  future — it  does  not  correct  the  past.  What 
is  left  undone  is  the  assurance  that  these 
miners  and  their  families  will  be  adequately 
compensated  for  their  losses." 

Lung  cancer,  generally  fatal  In  a  idatter 
of  months,  shows  up  as  much  as  20  years  af- 
ter the  first  exposure  to  excessive  radiation 
in  the  mines.  More  than  100  miners  have  al- 
ready died  of  the  disease  and  one  highly  con- 
troversial estimate  is  of  more  than-  1000 
deaths  by  1985. 

Of  the  principal  uranium  states-^New 
Mexico.  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah — only 
Colorado  has  recognized  lung  cancer  as  an 
occupational  disease  among  uranium  miners 
and  Colorado  offlcials  have  voiced  concern 
that  their  compensation  fund  mlgbt  go 
broke.  ; 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  recently  v%)held 
that  State's  Compensation  Board  in  dsiying 
the  claim  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Garner,  widow  of 
a  uranium  miner,  for  compensation  in  9.  test 
case. 

Despite  a  body  of  scientific  literature  dat- 
ing back  to  the  19508,  no  Federal  authority 
has  been  exercised  regarding  either  regula- 
tion of  the  mines  or  compensation  of  their 
victims  until  articles  dealing  with  miners 
appeared  In  the  press  this  year. 

In  May  Wirtz  invoked  his  authority  under 
a  depression  era  law  to  set  safety  standards 
for  mines  whose  production  Is  bought  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  began  a  series  of  heao'ings. 

In  July  the  inter-agency  Federal  RacSation 
Council,  which  had  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem for  two  years,  reached  agreement  on  a 
standard  that  apparently  will  be  the  one  en- 
forced by  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  mines  that  sell  their  output  to 
electric-power  companies  in  the  future. 

The  Labor  Department's  delay  in  producing 
a  compensation  bill  Is  understood  to  stem  In 
part    from    the    need    to    reach    agreement 


among  the  Oovernment  agencies  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  compensation  bills  were 
Introducd  by  Senators  from  the  states 
affected — In  each  case  with  the  comment 
that  the  measures  were  not  offered  as  a  final 
version  but  were  aimed  at  spurring  action. 

The  Wlrtz  bill,  which  has  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  covers  lung  cancer 
cases  arising  from  radiation  exposure  be- 
tween the  start  of  Government  buying  in 
1948  and  five  years  after  the  bill's  enactment. 

By  that  time.  Wirtz  said  in  the  letter,  the 
hazards  in  the  mines  should  be  reduced  and 
the  state's  compensation  laws  should  be  up- 
dated. 

It  would  authorize  comp^ensatlon  payments 
to  disabled  miners,  or  their  widows  and  or- 
phans, up  to  the  level  of  amounts  provided 
in  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers 
Compensation  Act — one  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's rare  excursions  into  the  compen- 
sation field  generally  left  to  the  states. 

Coupled  with  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Longshoremen's  Act.  the  new  Wlrtz  proposal 
would  provide  a  maximum  of  $105  a  week 
to  a  dying  miner  and  up  to  75  per  cent  of 
that  to  a  miner's  widow  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendent children. 

The  Federal  payments  would  supplement 
state  benefits  or  substitute  for  them  If  they 
are  laclUng. 

The  bin  also  would  provide  grants  to  the 
states  to  support  studies  and  plans  to  update 
their  worlcmen's  compensation  programs  In 
the  field. 


twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBUC  UTILITY  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Bar  As.soclatlon, 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  grant 
to  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
jurisdiction  to  resolve  controversies  re- 
lating to  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  a  public 
utility.  The  bill  also  specifies  rules  of 
venue  in  such  controversies. 

The  bill  would.  In  effect,  make  the  U.S. 
district  courts  the  arbiters  in  the  first  In- 
stance of  all  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States  or  their  agencies,  or  be- 
tween the  United  States  or  one  or  more 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  one  or  more  States  or  State 
agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  respecting 
jurisdiction  to  regulate  a  public  utility. 
It  has  been  reported  that  many  public 
utilities  are  caught  In  the  crossfire  of 
conflicting  claims  of  Jurisdiction  to  regu- 
late them  by  two  or  more  agencies  of 
different  States,  or  by  one  or  more  State 
agencies  and  one  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies. Those  who  complain  of  this  precari- 
ous "crossfire"  situation  also  complain 
that,  often,  their  only  recourse  Is  costly 
and  protracted  engagement  In  two  or 
more  parallel  courses  of  litigation,  In  the 
courts  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  one 
or  more  States  and  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  come  to  no 
conclusion  regarding  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  I  do  feel  that  the  area  is  an  appro- 
priate one  for  congressional  study,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be  ac- 
corded careful  consideration  in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2788)  to  grant  the  district 
courts  of  tlie  United  States  j  urlsdiction  to 
resolve  controversy  with  respect  to  juris- 
diction to  regulate  a  public  utility  and  to 
provide  for  venue  in  such  cases,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received,  read 


ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
SURVEYS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill,  the 
ecological  research  and  surveys  bill,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  program  of  research  into 
our  natural  environmental  systems. 

Ecology — the  study  of  the  delicate  re- 
lationships that  bind  all  living  creatures 
to  one  another  and  to  their  natural  home, 
the  relationships  that  make  up  the  bal- 
ance of  nature — is  fascinatmg  and  valu- 
able for  its  own  sake. 

But  to  a  society  in  which  population 
and  technology  are  pressing  ever  harder 
against  a  dwindling  natural  resource 
base  a  more  precise  understanding  of 
ecology  is  vitally  necessary.  Land  use  and 
natural  resource  use  decisions  must  be 
made.  If  they  arc  to  be  made  wisely,  we 
must  know  more  than  we  now  do  about 
ecology. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  today 
being  expressed  about  the  dramatic  de- 
terioration of  our  environment.  It  has 
now  become  painfully  obvious  that  we 
must  direct  in  the  years  ahead  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  not  only  toward 
cleaning  up  our  dirty  rivers,  our  polluted 
air,  and  our  ravaged  landscape  but  also 
toward  avoiding  further  destruction  of 
our  resource  base. 

Our  knowledge  today  of  basic  ecology 
is  surprisingly  si>arse.  This  lack  of  In- 
formation is  becoming  more  and  more 
critical.  Basic  ecological  knowledge 
represents  the  building  blocks  with 
which  we  will  be  able  to  construct  a  liv- 
able environment  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
take  us  in  the  direction  we  need  to  go. 
Veiy  briefly,  it  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to: 

Conduct  studies  of  natural  environ- 
mental systems  in  the  United  States; 

Establish  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  ecological  problems  and  studies 
and  disseminate  information  about  prog- 
ress in  the  field; 

Establish  a  program  in  which  repre- 
sentative natural  environments  on  Fed- 
eral lands  could  be  set  aside  for  scientific 
study  and  assist  and  encourage  the  set- 
ting up  of  similar  preserves  on  State  and 
private  lands;  and 

Participate  with  other  goverimients 
and  International  bodies  in  environ- 
mental research. 

The  rapid  rate  of  Increase  in  popula- 
tion and  pressure  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment makes  urgent  the  need  for  a 
great  increase  in  ecological  research. 
This  bill  will  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2789)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  study  and  surveys,  doc- 
umentation, and  description  of  the  nat- 
ural environmental  systems  of  the  United 
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states  for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
and  evaluating  the  condition  of  these  sys- 
tems and  to  provide  information  to  those 
concerned  with  natural  resources  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that  as  a  result 
of  population  pressures,  the  development  of 
transportation  systems,  agricultural  prac- 
tices, numerous  natural  resource  develop- 
ments, and  other  technological  advances,  the 
status  of  native  plant  and  animal  systems 
and  their  natural  environment  In  the  United 
States  has  changed  markedly:  that  serious 
losses  in  valuable  species  of  fauna  and  fiora 
and  gains  in  unwanted  species  liave  occurred 
and  continue  to  occur;  that  valuable  ele- 
ments of  natural  communities  have  disap- 
peared or  have  become  so  restricted  in  area 
and  numbers  that  they  may  never  recover; 
tliat  many  areas  of  outstanding  interest,  sci- 
entific value  and  scenic  beauty  have  been 
protected  but  through  lack  of  knowledge  and 
inadequate  management  practices  their  value 
has  been  lost  or  has  waned;  that,  in  fact,  this 
storm  of  modern  change,  In  blighting  and 
destroying  what  has  t>een  cherished  for  gen- 
erations in  this  country,  is  degrading  man's 
environment  and  threatens  his  very  exist- 
ence; that  It  is  desirable  that  studies  be  con- 
ducted to  describe,  understand,  and  evalu- 
ate these  natural  and  man-caused  changes  or 
trends  in  our  natural  environmental  systems 
and  to  provide  the  information  to  the  public 
or  private  agencies,  or  persons  responsible  for 
planning  and  developing  our  future  resource 
projects.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research,  studies,  and  surveys  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  understanding  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environmental  forces  re- 
sponsible for  their  development  and  well- 
being  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  futin-e 
protection,  enhancement,  and  proper  utilisa- 
tion of  the  natural  environmental  systems  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  encroach  upon  or  otherwise  re- 
strict authorized  Federal  programs  in  the 
fields  of  agronomy,  forest  and  range  manage- 
ment, public  health,  flood  control,  vrtldllfe 
management,  or  soil  conservation  other  than 
as  an  advisory  or  coordinating  activity. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  Act, 
Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies,  but- 
veys,  research,  and  analyses; 

(2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in 
the  natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate 
necessary  data  and  other  information  for 
a  continuing  analysts  of  these  changes  or 
trends  and  an  Interpretation  of  their  under- 
lying causes; 

(3)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  Inventory 
of  natural  resource  development  projects, 
engineering  works,  and  other  major  proj- 
ects such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  eradica- 
tion projects  contemplated  or  planned  by 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
wlUch  may  make  significant  modifications 
in  the  natural  environment: 

(4)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  in  prog- 
ress or  are  planned  by  other  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  indi- 
viduals: 

(6)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion  of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and 


private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  in- 
dividuals in  the  form  of  reptorts,  publications, 
atlases,  and  maps; 

(6)  to  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  In- 
formation in  the  planning  and  development 
of  resource  oriented  projects; 

(7)  to  encourge  other  public  or  private 
agencies  planning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  impact  of 
the  propMJSed  projects  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment; 

(8)  to  encourage  and  assist  public  (non- 
Federal)  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
including  educational  Institutions,  museums, 
and  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  and 
other  scientific  or  conservation  organiza- 
tions, or  individuals  to  acquire,  designate, 
and  maintain  representative  samples  of  im- 
portant lUktural  environmental  systems,  in- 
cluding natural  areas  for  observation  and  for 
manipulation,  and  to  encourage  such  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individuals  to  utilize 
existing  areas  under  their  control  or  juris- 
diction for  such  purposes;  and 

(9)  to  establish  through  interagency  co- 
ordination, on  federally  owned  lands,  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  natural  areas  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  develop  the  means  and 
methods  for  withdrawal  of  such  areas  from 
nonconforming  uses,  and  provide  for  their 
management  and  protection  to  serve  the 
natural  research  needs  of  all  agencies,  t>oth 
public  and  private;  except  that  in  develop- 
ing standards  governing  any  such  with- 
drawals, the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  future  alternative  uses  of 
such   areas  subject  to  withdrawal. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ( 1 )  to  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations,  or  individuals,  (2)  to 
accept  and  use  donations  of  funds,  property, 
personal  services,  or  facilities,  (3)  to  ac- 
quire selected  areas  of  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated 
funds,  devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  lands 
or  public  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  wlilch 
he  finds  suitable  for  disposition,  (4)  to  ad- 
minister such  lands  or  interests  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Including  the  obesrvation 
and  manipulation  of  natural  areas,  and  (5) 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary vrtth  respect  to  the  administration  of 
such  lands. 

Sec.  4.  Activities  authorized  by  this  Act 
may  be  carried  out  on  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction or  control  of  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  only  vrith  the 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment,  and 
he  is  authorized  to  obtailn  from  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  such  information,  data, 
reports,  advice,  and  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  and  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  furnished  by  such  departments 
and  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing  ad- 
vice or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  Its 
own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without 
reimbursement  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  6,  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  Intended  to 
give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  au- 
thorized programs  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repealing, 
modifying,  restricting,  or  amending  existing 
authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any  de- 
partment or  agency  may  have  vrtth  respect  to 
the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying 
and  eliminating  duplication  of  effort. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
establish  such  advisory  committees  as  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
advice  and  submitting  recommendations  to 
him  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 


poses of  this  Act.  Such  advisory  committees 
shall  render  advice  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and 
may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  on  their  own  Initiative.  The 
Secretary  may  designate  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  serve  as  sec- 
retaries to  the  committees. 

lb)  Members  of  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  may  receive  not  to 
exceed  J 100  per  day  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties,  in  addi- 
tion to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  exp>enses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate in  environmental  research  in  sur- 
rounding oceans  and  in  other  countries  In 
cooperation  with  appropriate  department* 
or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  co- 
ordinating International  organizations  if  he 
determines  that  such  activities  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

Sec,  9,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    AN    AIT^OMO- 
BILE  INSURANCE  IN\'ESTIGATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Pastore, 
MONRONEY.  Lattsche.  Bartlett.  H.'^RTKE. 
Hart,  Cannon.  Brewster.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Moss,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretarj'  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  existing  compensa- 
tion system  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  note  that  Congressman  John 
Moss.  Democrat  of  California.  Ls  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

In  this  centurj',  the  automobile  has 
become  the  Indispensable  mode  of  trans- 
portation. It  has  revolutionized  the  struc- 
ture of  our  cities.  And  it  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  all  Americans — not  just  the 
rich — to  move  with  freedom  about  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  both  economic  op- 
portunity and  pleasure. 

Without  question,  then,  the  automo- 
bile is  a  strilcing  example  of  social  prog- 
ress. Unfortunately,  progress  inevitably 
exacts  its  price:  it  spawns  new  social 
problems  and  complexities. 

We  have  long  known  the  benefits  of 
the  automobile  as  a  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. Only  recently,  however,  has  public 
attention  been  focused  on  the  "social 
costs"  associated  with  automobile  driv- 
ing. 

The  most  tragic  cost,  of  course,  has 
been  the  soaring  rate  of  accidental  death 
and  Injurj-  on  the  Nation's  highways.  The 
statistics  are  grim:  1.6  million  dead  since 
the  coming  of  the  automobile;  over  50.000 
to  die  this  j'ear.  And.  unless  the  accelerat- 
ing spiral  of  death  is  arrested.  100.000 
Americans  vriU  die  from  automobile- 
inflicted  Injuries  by  1975.  But  these  soar- 
ing rates  are  not  Inexorable ;  they  are  not 
£w;ceptable;  they  can  be  reduced.  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  two  major 
legislative  measures  were  enacted  which 
promise  to  minimize  these  tragic  losses. 
The  National  TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehlc^a 
Safety  Act  of  1966  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  plenary  authority  to  es- 
tablish safety  standards  for  all  motor 
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vehicles.  A  companion  measure,  the 
Highway  Safety  Act,  will  assist  State 
governments  in  upgrading  highway  de- 
sign standards  and  driver  licensing,  and 
training  requirements. 

Besides  safety,  the  automobile  has  also 
had  a  major  impact  on  our  environment. 
The  automobile  has  placed  intolerable 
strains  on  our  urban  highways;  traffic 
Jams  are  commonplace  and  growing  in 
intensity.  In  addition,  we  now  know  that 
automobile  exhaust  fumes  are  a  major 
source  of  air  pollution. 

Let  no  one  say  that  these  problems 
are  insoluble.  Action  can  and  Is  being 
taken  to  alleviate  these  imdesirable  con- 
ditions. The  Federal  Government  and 
the  States,  in  conjunction  with  industry, 
are  accelerating  the  development  of 
rapid-transit  systems  designed  to  reduce 
the  pressures  on  our  overcrowded  streets. 
Improved  smog  control  devices  are  being 
developed  to  lessen  air  pollution. 

Traffic  safety,  air  pollution,  and  con- 
gested highways  are  social  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  automobile.  The  solu- 
tion, obviously,  is  not  to  ban  automobiles; 
rather,  we  can  through  careful  planning 
and  Improved  technology  minimize  these 
social  costs.  In  the  area  which  I  have 
outlined,  this  effort  Is  well  underway. 

Recently,  public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  another  social  cost — auto- 
mobile insurance.  Increased  accident 
rates,  soaring  repair  costs,  and  intensive 
competitive  pressures  are  placing  severe 
strains  on  the  economic  structure  of  the 
insurance  industry.  Legislators,  both 
Federal  and  State,  are  witnessing  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  consumer  complaint  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  present  system  of 
compensation  motor  vehicle  accident 
victims.  Consumers  are  concerned  about 
rapidly  escalating  rates,  what  they  see 
as  arbitrary  cancellations  and  failures  to 
renew.  And  they  are  concerned  about 
claims  settlement  practices  and  insolven- 
cies. 

Following  the  Southeastern  Under- 
writers case  in  1944,  the  79th  Congress 
passed  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
winch  left  to  the  States  the  jurisdiction 
to  regulate  and  supervise  the  insurance 
Industry.  This  action,  however,  was  not 
a  permanent  abdication  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. Rather  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  clearly  indicates  that 
Congress  was  making  only  a  conditional 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  States,  re- 
serving the  right  to  reestablish  a  Fed- 
eral role  if  such  action  was  needed  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Recent  events  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  Federal  review 
of  the  automobile  insurance  industry. 
The  growing  volume  of  dissatisfaction 
leads  to  one  conclusion;  insurance  is  no 
longer  just  a  State  or  local  issue.  Just  as 
events  made  traflBc  safety  a  natioeml 
issue,  so  now  our  automobile  insurance 
system  is  abaut  to  become  a  national 
issue.  And  let  me  make  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  fabricate  insurance  a$  a 
national  issue;  rather,  the  impetus  for 
congressional  action  has  been  the 
groundswell  of  angry  public  opinion. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
been  conducting  a  study  of  automobile 
Insurance  since  the  beginning  of  tills 
year.  In  January  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  establish  a  Federal 


Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration. This  bill,  designed  to  protect 
the  public  from  growing  insolvencies 
among  so-called  high  risk  automobile 
irvsurers,  was  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Initially,  the  committee  focused  its  at- 
tention exclusively  on  the  insolvency 
issue.  But  it  rapidly  became  apparent  to 
me  that  insolvencies,  serious  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation;  they 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  financial  stability  and  general  op- 
erations of  the  industry. 

Since  the  insolvency  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  committee  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  irate  citizens  out- 
lining in  detail  their  grievances.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  has  held  numerous  con- 
ferences with  interested  citizens  and  in- 
dustry leaders  to  explore  these  issues. 
These  letters,  conferences,  and  other  pre- 
liminary studies  permit  us  to  draw  two 
tentative  conclusions: 

First,  discriminatory  and  sharp  imder- 
writing  practices  appear  to  exist  to  a 
significant  degree.  These  would  include 
arbitrary  cancellations  and  failures  to 
renew,  geographical,  racial  and  economic 
blackouts  in  coverage,  discriminatory 
premium  rates,  and  unfair  claims  settle- 
ment practices.  Some  observers  have 
claim.ed  that  the  extent  of  these  practices 
has  been  exaggerated.  They  point  to  sev- 
eral studies  which  indicate  that  cancel- 
lations and  nonrenewals  have  occurred 
in  only  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
policies  written.  But  even  1  percent  Is 
significant  when  we  consider  that  over 
90  million  motorists  are  on  the  highways 
today.  And  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  percentage  of  cancellations  and 
nonrenewals  occurring  among  those  who 
have  had  claims  filed  against  their 
policies. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  sharp 
underwriting  practices  apply  to  the  in- 
surance Industry  generally,  they  are,  I 
am  sure,  restricted  to  a  minor  segment. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  we  need  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these 
abuses.  And  I  do  suggest  that  the  unfair 
practices  which  do  exist  must  be  elimi- 
nated. For  failure  to  do  so  will  turn  public 
opinion  against  all  of  the  Industry. 

A  second  result  of  our  studies  has  in- 
dicated mounting  evidence  of  major  flaws 
in  our  national  system  for  compensating 
motor  vehicle  accident  victims.  Many 
cancellations  and  nonrenewals,  I  am 
sure,  are  not  the  result  of  arbitrary  or 
abusive  practices.  Rather,  they  represent 
attempts  by  companies  to  strengthen 
their  financial  position  by  refusing  to 
provide  coverage  for  high  risk  groups  or 
by  charging  them  exorbitant  rates. 
Unfortunately,  these  practices  tend  to 
place  an  enormous  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  pay — the  youth  and  our  elderly. 

Some  Industry  leaders  state  that  re- 
strictive imderwriting  practices  would 
disappear  if  the  insurance  industry  could 
obtain  adequate  rates — this,  of  course, 
means  higher  rates.  But  evidence  is 
mounting  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  public  will  not  tol- 
erate ever-increasing  rates.  State  rate 
hearings  are  turning  into  a  battleground 
of  opposing  economic  interests. 

Bitter    complaints    are    flowing    into 


Congress  and  State  legislatures  on  the 
high  cost  of  insurance.  Numerous  articles 
have  appeared  condemning  rate  in- 
creases as  unjustified.  These  attacks  have 
centered  on  accounting  procedures  and 
a  demand  that  certain  portions  of  invest- 
ment income  be  considered  In  the  rate- 
making  process.  However,  even  if  these 
factors  were  neutralized,  insurance  rates 
would  still  be  high  and  would  continue 
to  increase. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  to  reap- 
praise our  national  accident  compensa- 
tion systems.  Programs  must  be  devel- 
oped to  reduce  the  enormous  costs  of 
compensating  accident  victims.  Several 
legal  scholars  have  suggested  that  the 
entire  tort  liability  concept  must  be  re- 
exanuned  and  have  put  forth  alternative 
compensation  approaches.  One  proposal 
which  has  received  widespread  publicity 
has  been  advanced  by  Profes-sors  Keeton 
and  O'Connell.  Their  plan  proposes  to 
pay  auto  insurance  claims  the  way  health 
and  accident  claims  are  paid,  without  re- 
gard to  fault.  The  sponsors  of  this  plan 
claim  that  it  would  result  in  lower  in- 
surance costs.  At  present  one  cannot 
conclude  that  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan 
or  the  other  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced  represent  the  solution  to  our 
insurance  problems.  But  they  surely 
merit  careful  and  serious  consideration. 

Fully  developed  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative remedies  are  not  presently  avail- 
able. What  is  clear,  however,  is  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive,  objective,  and  non- 
partisan study.  The  issues  which  we  have 
been  discussing  are  fundamental  and 
must  not  become  embroiled  in  narrow 
partisansliip.  For  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
solved, we  need  solid  Information  and 
facts,  not  emotional  charges  and 
countercharges. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  in- 
surance is  interstate  commerce.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  charged 
with  a  responsibility  In  the  insurance 
field.  The  question  is  how  best  can  we 
proceed.  It  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
difficult  If  not  impossible  to  obtain  all 
the  necessary  facts  and  information 
through  the  process  of  congressional 
heartogs.  A  congressional  hearing  works 
most  effectively  when  concrete  knowl- 
edge and  well-developed  solutions  are 
available;  this  is  not  the  case  with  in- 
surance at  this  time. 

In  July,  therefore,  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  imdertake  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  our  system  of 
compensating  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses.  Last  year  Congress  addressed  it- 
self to  the  need  for  preventing  and  limit- 
ing the  severity  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. It  charged  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  motor  vehicle  and  highway 
safety  which  we  authorized.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  in  view  of  these 
responsibilities,  would  appear  to  be  an 
ideal  agency  to  study  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  compensating  those  victims 
whom  prevention  has  not  spared.  And 
broadly  viewed,  the  enormous  costs  to 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  society,  of  the 
still  increasing  traffic  toll  are  issues 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  those  who 
are  charged  with   the  responsibility  to 
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develop  eflBcient  ground  transportation 
systems. 

In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd,  I  out- 
lined those  subjects  which  should  prop- 
erly be  encompassed  in  any  Insurance 
study.  Briefly,  It  should  include  first,  an 
analysis  of  the  present  U.S.  system  of 
comperisation  for  vehicle-induced  acci- 
dent losses;  second,  an  examination  of 
existing  governmental  supervision  of 
auto  insurance;  third,  an  appraisal  of  the 
existing  system  as  it  affects  the  insured 
motorist;  and,  fourth,  an  examination  of 
alternatives  to  the  existing  system  of 
compensation  such  as  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  plan. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
currently  conducting  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  these  issues.  The  Department  is 
initially  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
following  questions: 

First.  What  are  the  limits  of  such  a 
study? 

Second.  Is  there  data,  of  public  record, 
which  will  provide  answers  to  the  many 
questions  that  must  be  answered  within 
these  limits? 

Third.  What  are  the  sources  of  data 
which  are  not  part  of  the  public  record? 

Fourth.  What  additional  authority  will 
be  needed  by  the  Department  to  insure 
that  such  data  can  be  obtained? 

Fifth.  What  are  the  time  limits  of  such 
a  study? 

Sixth.  What  stafiBng  and  funds  are 
necessary  for  the  Department  to  com- 
plete such  a  study. 

In  January  Secretary  Boyd  will  furnish 
the  Serxate  Commerce  Committee  with  a 
report  outlining  in  detail  the  answers  to 
these  Initial  questions.  From  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  to  date,  how- 
ever, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  major 
automobile  insurance  investigation  Is 
urgently  needed,  and  needed  now.  And  it 
Is  also  becoming  evident  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation would  be  of  such  great  mag- 
nitude and  .scope,  leading  to  major  eco- 
nomic reforms  of  great  social  signifi- 
cance, that  it  should  be  specially  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  empowered  to 
do  the  Job  right. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  lead  a  comprehensive  interagency 
study  and  investigation  of  the  existing 
compensation  system  for  motor  vehicle 
accident  losses.  Although  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  this  project,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  an  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  preparations  for  and 
the  conduct  of  the  study. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion late  in  this  session  is  to  afford  all 
Interested  parties.  Including  the  affected 
industries  and  the  general  public,  ample 
time  to  prepare  their  responses  to  the 
proposals.  I  also  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  resolution  early 
next  year.  At  that  time  we  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  Secretary  Boyd's 
preliminary  report  and  to  the  views  of 
the  consumer,  industry,  government,  and 
the  academic  community. 

The  course  of  action  which  I  have  out- 
lined has  not  been  hastily  drawn.  It  Is, 


I  believe,  a  sound  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  a  blistering  national  Issue,  the 
adequacy  of  our  automobile  Insurance 
system.  Since  these  plans  were  formu- 
lated, I  have  been  impressed  by  the  co- 
operative attitude  taken  by  the  insurance 
industry — not  only  by  insurance  com- 
pany executives  but  also  by  the  insurance 
agents  associations — as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Insiu-ance 
Conmiissioners,  which  has  pledged  its 
cooperation  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. We  have  already  seen  the 
initiation  of  an  effort  by  the  insurance 
industry  to  encourage  nondiscriminatory 
underwriting  practices  thi-ough  volun- 
tai-y  codes. 

Without  question,  the  troubles  which 
we  are  experiencing  in  providing  fair 
and  adequate  insurance  coverage  for  the 
American  motorist  are  difficult  and 
complex.  The  resolution  which  I  have 
introduced,  however,  should  provide  a 
basis  for  constructive  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  these 
issues  beginning  early  next  year. 

During  the  next  few  months,  how- 
ever, let  no  one  interpret  this  as  a  time 
for  complacency  and  delay.  While  larger 
and  more  complex  issues  are  being  ex- 
plored, let  further  action  be  taken  now 
to  alleviate  known  abuses.  Let  action  be 
taken  now  by  all  insurance  companies 
to  police  stated  policies  against  arbitrary' 
cancellations  and  nonrenewals,  to  halt 
geographic,  racial,  and  economic  black- 
outs, and  to  stop  unfair  claims  settle- 
ment practices.  For  now  is  clearly  the 
time  for  all  to  reexamine  and  reassess  not 
only  underwriting  principles  but  actual 
practices. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  social 
problems  which  have  been  created  by  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  age.  Last  year 
congressional  attention  was  focused  on 
traffic  safety.  Today,  attention  is  t>eing 
focused  on  automobile  insurance.  But 
just  as  we  developed  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible programs  to  combat  the  grow- 
ing death  toll  on  our  Nation's  highways, 
so  also  must  we  devise  programs  Just  to 
Industry  and  the  public  alike — guaran- 
teeing full  and  fair  Insurance  coverage 
to  all  American  motorists,  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  there  are,  of  course, 
automobile  Insurance  practices  which 
may  well  have  serious  antitrust  implica- 
tions. In  calling  for  this  Department  of 
Transportation  investigation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  intention  to  foreclose  In- 
quiry into  such  implications  by  the  Anti- 
Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
Chairman  Hart  has  already  indicated 
that  his  sut)commitee  plans  to  continue 
its  examination  of  the  impact  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson Act  on  automobile  in- 
surance and  such  investigation  is  t>oth 
timely  and  appropriate.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  work  of  the  Antitrust 
Subcommitee  in  this  field  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  evaluating  the  broad  picture  of 
automobile  accident  compensation  and 
the  insurance  industry.  For  these  reasons 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Chairman 
Hart  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
has  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 


that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution,  an 
article  by  Sidney  Margolius  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  December  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  and  a  five-part 
series  of  articles  by  Tom  Talburt,  a 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  articles  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  129)  to 
authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  studj' 
and  investigation  of  the  existing  com- 
pensation system  for  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent losses  and  for  other  purposes  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson  <  for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   129 

Whereas  Congress  finds  that  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents  and  the  consequent  social  and 
economic  dislocations  are  critical  national 
problems;    and 

Whereas  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
existing  system  of  compensation  for  such 
loss  and  suffering  Is  Inequitable,  Inadequate 
and  Insufficient  and  Is  unresponsive  to  exist- 
ing social,  economic  and  technical  condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas  there  Is  needed  a  fundamental 
reevaluatlon  of  such  system.  Including  a  re- 
view of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  Insur- 
ance and  the  existing  law  governing  liability: 
and 

Whereas  meaningful  analysis  requires  the 
coUectlon  and  evaluation  rf  data  not  pres- 
ently available  such  as  the  actual  economic 
Impact  of  motor  vehicle  Injuries,  the  relief 
available  both  from  public  and  private 
sources,  and  the  role  and  effectiveness  of 
rehabilitation:    Now,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  (at  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary" ) .  In  cooperation  with 
those  other  Federal  agencies  which  possess 
relevant  competancles.  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
all  relevant  aspects  of  the  existing  motor 
vehicle  accident  compensation  system.  Such 
study  and  Investigation  shall  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  following — 

( 1 )  the  Inadequacies  of  such  existing  com- 
pensation system  in  theory  and  practice; 

(2)  the  public  policy  objectives  to  be 
realized  by  such  a  system  including  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  beneflts,  both  mone- 
tary and  otherwise;  and 

(3)  the  most  effective  means  for  realizing 
such  objectives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  Interim  reports  from  time  to  time 
and  a  final  report  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution.  Such  final  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Secretary  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  legislation  and  such 
other  action  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

ADMlNlSTRATrvK    POWERS 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  In  the 
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competitive  service  and  without  regasd  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subch»pter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classlflcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates;  j 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  ancucon- 
sultants  in  accordance  with  the  provfclona 
of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  as  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem;  J 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  with  corporailons, 
business  fLrms,  institutions  and  Indlvifauals 
for  the  conduct  of  research,  and  survew  and 
the  preparation  of  reports;  and  | 

(4)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  i»-ovl- 
slons  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appwintments  In  the  competitive  serrlces, 
such  advisory  conunittees  as  he  deetna  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  Secretary.  Menkbers 
of  such  committees,  other  than  those  legu- 
larly  employed  by  the  Federal  Governl  lent, 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  comm!  ttees 
or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  o|  the 
Secretary,  may  be  compensated  at  rates  o  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day,  and  while  away  frona  home  or  egu- 
lar  place  of  business  they  may  be  al  >wed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  it  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sectionjSTOS 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  pefsons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  lliter- 
mlttently.  Members  of  such  advisory  eom- 
mlttees  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
11.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  be  deem»d  to 
be  special  Government  employees;  and 

(5)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  apply  such 
rules  and  regulations  to  reasonable  cfesses 
of  corporations,  business  Arms  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

COOPEBATTON    OF   FEDERAL    ACENCHtS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlised  to 
request  from  any  department,  agenofr,  or 
Independent  Instrumentality  of  the  Goirem- 
ment  any  Information  he  deems  nec<tsary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Joint 
resolution;  and  each  such  departBient. 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportetlon 
ujxjn  request  made   by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  ageocy  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  relmbutsable 
basis,  any  jiersonnel  of  such  agency  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Joint  resolution. 

INTERAGENCY    ADVISORY    COMMITTK^ 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint  Cn  In- 
teragency Advisory  Committee  on  Compen- 
sation for  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Losses 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  who  shill  be 
Chairman  and  one  representative  emth  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  jlstlce. 
tiabor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  th< 
eral  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate] 
merce  Commission  and  the  Securitie 
Exchange  Commission,  and  such  othe^ 
eral  agencies  as  are  designated  by  the 
dent.  Such  members  shall,  to  the  exter 
slble.  be  persons  knowledgeable  In  th< 
of  compensation  for  motor  vehicle  ac<ident 
losses.  The  Advisory  Committee  Bhall  *dvlse 
the  Secretary  on  the  preparations  fof  and 
the  conduct  of  the  study  authorized  b|  this 
Joint  resolution. 

HEARINGS     AND     PRODTJCTION     OF     DOCT7MEl|TAaT 
EVIUXNCS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  caitylng 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolfitlon 
the  Secretary,  or  on  the  authorization  <^  the 
Secretary  any  officer  or  employee  of  tb^  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  may  hold! such 
hearings,  take  Buch  testimony,  sit  an4  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  isuch 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  othe^lse. 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such;  wit- 


nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memoranda,  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  records  as  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  examination  the  right  to  copy,  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  business  firm,  cor- 
poration, institution  or  Individual  having 
materials  or  information  relevant  to  the 
study  authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require, 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  corporation, 
business  Arm  or  individual  or  any  class  of 
such  corporation,  firms  or  individuals  to  file. 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  In  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  study  authorized  by 
this  Joint  resolution.  Such  reports  and  an- 
swers shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(d)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  an  inquiry  is  carried  on  may.  In  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  Bubp)ena 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or 
employee  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  therewith;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate  ninety 
days  after  the  submission  of  bis  Snal  report 
under  section  1(b). 

APPROPRIATIONS    ATTTHORIZZD 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  MAcmj- 
soN,  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  AFIr-CIO  American  Federalist. 
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AOTO  iNStTRANCE:   THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

(By  Sidney  MargoUus) 

One  of  the  most  worrisome  and  costly  prob- 
lems for  wage-earners  Is  the  soaring  price 
of  auto  Insurance  and  the  arbitrary  risk  se- 
lections and  cancellations  that  often  create 
as  severe  a  dilemma  as  the  cost. 

In  various  metropolitan  areas,  auto  insur- 
ance bills  have  Jumped  anywhere  from  30 
percent  to  as  much  as  200  percent  In  the  past 
decade.  In  six  cities  across  the  country,  taken 
as  a  sample,  rates  have  been  rising  about  5  to 
6  percent  a  year,  or  two  to  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  cost  of  living  In  general. 

Working  people  have  been  hit  especially 
hard.  Auto  insurance  problems  have  become 
a  frequent  and  bitter  complaint,  union  offi- 
cials have  reported.  In  an  era  of  widely  dis- 
persed factories  and  obsolete  public  trans- 
portation, a  worker's  car  often  Is  his  lifeline 
to  his  Job.  With  their  ability  to  withhold 
insurance,  the  Insurance  companies  now  have 
enormous  power  to  cut  this  lifeline  or  ex- 
tract a  high  fee  for  providing  the  vital  in- 
surance. 

It  Is  not  unusual  today  for  a  working  fam- 
ily to  pay  premiums  of  $200  to  $300  and 
sometimes  even  $400  a  year  to  Insure  a  car 
worth  perhaps  $200. 

Workers,  moreover,  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  in  buying  Insurance. 
Because    many   auto   Insurors   have   become 


ultra  selective,  they  have  tended  to  avoid 
selling  Insurance  to  blue  collar  workers  In 
some  Industries,  especially  unskilled  workers 
but  also  some  skilled  crafts. 

In  fact,  a  worklngman  may  find  it  difficult 
to  buy  auto  Insurance  at  standard  rates  sim- 
ply because  he  lives  on  the  edge  of  a  low- 
income  or  deteriorated  neighborhood,  or  has 
moved  frequently  or  been  divorced  or  in- 
volved in  some  minor  scrape  or  had  an  acci- 
dent recently. 

If  he  Is  either  young  (under  25)  or  elderly, 
his  problems  are  further  compounded.  And 
he  needs  help  If  his  skin  is  not  a  color  pre- 
ferred by  the  Insurance  companies,  because 
often  they  won't  help  him. 

Even  in  states  where  liability  insurance  la 
not  required  by  law.  it  has  become  virtually 
mandatory  lor  wage-earners  because  of  the 
risk  of  being  bankrupted  or  forced  Into  long- 
time payments  In  the  event  of  an  accident 
and  a  liability  suit.  Too,  when  workers  buy 
cars  on  time,  they  usually  are  required  to 
buy  collision  Insurance  to  protect  the  lender's 
equity,  as  well  as  liability  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Because  of  the  many  protests  over  the 
rates  and  the  difficulties  sometimes  of  getting 
insurance  at  all,  three  congressional  com- 
mittees already  are  investigating  the  prob- 
lem or  are  preparing  to. 

As  listed  by  Dean  Sharp,  assistant  counsel 
to  the  Senate  Anti-Trust  Subcommittee,  the 
major  complaints  that  have  led  to  the  inves- 
tigation. In  addition  to  the  high  rates,  are: 

Cancellation,  non-renewal  and  rejection 
practices  of  many  companies; 

Rate  boosts  approved  without  public 
hearings; 

Profit  formulas  based  on  sales  and  which 
fall  to  Include  Investment  Income  earnings; 

Company  accounting  methods; 

Use  of  private  credit  organizations  to  in- 
vestigate policyholders; 

Tight  claim  settlement  practices,  ranging 
from  automatically  cutting  In  half  any  claim 
under  $50  or  $100  to  Inordinate  length  of 
time  for  trial  or  settlement; 

Tie-in  sales  of  auto  Insurance  with  home 
and  other  types  of  Insurance. 

Various  companies  have  their  own  ideas  of 
who  should  and  should  not  get  Insurance 
from  them.  Among  those  who  have  had  dif- 
ficulty getting  Insurance  in  some  areas  from 
some  companies  are  unskilled  workers,  steve- 
dores and  warehousemen,  aircraft  workers, 
barbers,  beauticians,  bar  and  liquor  store 
employes,  sometimes  newspapermen,  actors 
and  clergymen  and.  frequently,  military  per- 
sonnel. Many  companies  avoid  Insuring  driv- 
ers who  live  In  "substandard"  neighborhoods 
and  Issue  so-called  "blackout  map>6"  to  their 
agents  marking  off  the  forbidden  blocks. 

For  many  of  these  people,  as  well  as  the 
young  and  the  elderly,  and  those  who  may 
have  been  cancelled  by  other  companies,  the 
effect  of  these  arbitrary  underwriting  guides 
Is  to  force  them  Into  the  assigned  risk  pools 
or  to  companies  specializing  In  "substandard" 
risks  at  rates  sometimes  almost  twice  as 
much  OS  the  already-high  standard  rates. 

To  show  how  arbitrary  some  of  the  com- 
panies can  become  in  deciding  whom  they 
will  insure  and  at  what  rates.  Dean  Sharp 
reports  that  one  company  places  a  young 
driver  with  "high  scholastic  achievement"  or 
a  college  degree  in  its  "select  risk"  classlfl- 
catlon (lower  rate)  and  puts  other  young 
drivers  In  the  "standard  risk"  class. 

As  for  the  assigned  risks  who  pay  extra- 
high  rates.  Sharp  quotes  one  state  Insurance 
conunLssloner  as  admitting  that  75  percent 
of  those  In  his  state's  assigned  risk  plan  are 
safe  drivers. 

With  the  situation  approaching  an  intoler- 
able level,  unions  In  a  number  of  states  have 
demanded  closer  state  regulation. 

The  Ohio  APL-CIO  sought  a  review  of  re- 
cent rate  Increases  on  the  grounds  that  the 
public  Interest  was  not  adequately  repre- 
sented In  granting  the  boosts.  When  the  in- 
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creases  were  affirmed  by  the  state  Insurance 
department,  the  labor  council  first  appealed 
in  court,  then  asked  the  legislature  to  study 
the  problem  with  a  view  to  enacting  reforms. 
Ohio  workers  have  really  been  hurt.  In  less 
than  three  years,  there  have  been  three  rate 
hikes  In  that  state. 

Similarly,  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maine.  Maryland.  Virginia.  Texas,  Wisconsin 
and  other  states,  labor  unions  have  fought 
against  heavy  rate  increases  and  arbitrary 
cancellations.  In  some  cases,  union  Interven- 
tion has  had  an  effect,  as  In  Maryland  where 
the  state  Insurance  commissioner  established 
new  rxUes  to  try  to  stem  the  many  cancella- 
tions. 

Until  recently,  the  Insurance  companies 
have  been  noticeably  haughty.  They  have 
tried  to  promote  the  Idea  that  driving  Is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right;  that  the  high  rates 
are  largely  due  to  driver  negligence,  some- 
times to  poor  roads  or  costly  design  by  car 
manufacturers,  but  never  to  insurance-In- 
dustry operating  policies.  The  companies 
often  have  been  able  to  show  an  "under- 
writing" loss  to  win  rate  increases.  But  they 
have  rejected  any  suggestion  that  rate-mak- 
ing should  include  their  Investment  profits 
on  reserves  (the  policyholders'  money)  and 
surpluses  (also  sometimes  the  policyholders' 
money). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  companies  and 
agents  have  had  a  vested  interest  in  higher 
rates.  Until  recent  years,  the  companies  as 
a  whole  usually  paid  out  only  50  cents  in 
claims  and  claim  expense.  The  other  50  cents 
went  for  selling  and  administrative  expenses 
and  profit. 

Thus  If  your  rate  rose  from  $100  a  year 
to  $200.  instead  of  $50  for  expenses  and 
profits,  the  companies  now  had  $100.  A  com- 
mission of  20  percent  on  a  policy  that  costs 
«200  brings  in  $40;  on  a  $100  rate,  only  $20. 

The  Insurance  Industry  took  little  effec- 
tive action  to  stem  one  of  several  causes  of 
high  claims — the  modern  design  of  cars. 
Nowadays  a  dent  In  a  bumper  may  mean  that 
a  whole  panel  must  be  replaced.  Similarly, 
modern  wraparound  windshields  and  other 
elaborate  components  cost  more  to  replace 
or  repair. 

In  their  own  defense,  the  companies  say 
that  they  held  discussions  with  car  manu- 
facturers about  relating  car  design  more 
Closely  to  ease  of  repair,  but  that  Detroit 
has  acted  as  a  world  unto  itself.  Nor  have 
Insurance  companies  felt  that  they  could 
call  attention  to  possibly  unsafe  cars  as  In- 
dicated by  their  records. 

Significantly,  the  Insxrrance  Industry  "does 
welcome  the  advent  of  federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  cars  and  is  encouraged  by  them," 
Arthur  Mertz,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Insurors, 
told  me.  Mertz  believes  these  standards  may 
reduce  Insurance  losses  and  produce  rate 
wvings. 

Now  the  Insurance  companies  themselves 
are  trying  to  seek  some  self-reform  before 
the  specter  they  fear  most — federal  Instead 
of  Individual  state  regulation — becomes  a 
reality.  The  Independent  Insurors  Associa- 
tion, while  maintaining  that  the  fault  is 
largely  that  of  the  drivers  and  the  roads, 
and  that  cancellation  stories  are  exaggerated, 
has  admitted  that  there  have  been  at  least 
some  cancellation  practices  that  do  need 
reform.  The  industry  in  general  also  Is  wor- 
ried that  state  Insurance  departments  wlU 
begin  to  take  Investment  Income  into  ac- 
count when  setting  rates,  as  a  couple  of 
states  now  do  to  a  limited  extent. 

Costs  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
insurance  companies  now  truly  are  squeezed 
between  the  nationwide  protests  against 
rates  and  their  own  expensive  business 
methods,  on  top  of  the  accident  and  other 
expenses  they  cannot  control.  They  realize 
the  political  effect  of  the  splrallng  rates  and 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  community  leaders 
already  have  proposed  that  auto  insurance 
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be  provided  by  government  or  state  agencies, 
as  the  Canadian  province  of  Saskatchewan 
has  done  for  many  years. 

At  present,  the  dollar  you  pay  for  auto 
Insurance  Is  estimated  to  be  distributed  In 
this  manner:  5  cents  for  profit  load  and 
contingencies  (SVi  cents  in  New  York  State); 
25  to  35  cents  for  expense  load  (administra- 
tion, acquisition,  commissions,  field  offices, 
advertising,  home  office,  unallocated  claim 
adjustment  expense);  50  to  60  cents  for 
claims  and  direct  claims  expense;  10  cents 
to   allocated   claim   adjustment   expense. 

Salesmen's  fees  of  15  to  20  cents  of  the 
premium  dollar  are  the  largest  Items  In  the 
expense  load. 

Dean  Sharp  estimates  that  companies  pres- 
ently are  paying  out  about  62  cents,  of  which 
50  cents  Is  for  actual  claims  and  12  cents 
for  claim  adjustment  and  trial  attorneys. 
A  study  by  the  California  Motor  Vehicles  De- 
partment found  only  36  cents  of  the  premi- 
um dollar  was  used  to  pay  actual  claims  (not 
Including    adjustment    and    trial    expense). 

Thus  while  the  companies  now  are  not  get- 
ting as  big  a  portion  of  the  premium  dollar 
as  their  previous  50-50  deal,  their  sales  and 
administrative  costs  still  are  higher  than  in 
other  lines  of  Insurance,  such  as  life,  even 
for  policies  sold  on  an  Individual  (non- 
group)   basis. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
for  helping  to  correct  present  high  costs  and 
cancellation  problems,  In  addition  to  the 
most  drastic  argument — that  If  states  re- 
quire motorists  to  have  insurance,  the  states 
should  provide  It  themselves. 

The  wldely-dtsctissed  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan,  devised  by  two  university  law  pro- 
fessors, seeks  to  eliminate  "needlessly  high 
costs,  the  unfair  payments  and  the  couri 
delays"  by  instituting  a  system  of  automatic 
payments,  no  matter  who  Is  at  fault  In  an 
accident,  as  In  workmen's  compensation.  The 
plan  would  eliminate  many  lawsuits  which 
presently  clog  up  the  courts  and  add  to  the 
expenses  ultimately  borne  by  the  insurance 
buyer.  One  of  the  arguments  made  on  be- 
half of  the  plan  is  that  It  Is  difficult  to  assess 
blame  for  accidents. 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  plan,  while  favored 
even  by  some  Insurance  companies,  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  panacea.  It  would 
help  correct  some  of  the  problem.  Including 
part  of  the  legal  expenses  involved  in  settling 
claims  and  also  some  of  the  collusion  which 
may  take  place  with  repair  shops  and  per- 
haps   even    with    doctors    and    lawyers. 

The  plan  would  result  in  more  uniformity 
and   possibly   more   fairness   In   settlements. 

The  proposal  also  hopes  to  solve  what  Its 
authors  say  are  duplicate  payments  for  In- 
Jury  expenses  and  loet  wages  due  to  acci- 
dents. "The  arg^ument  Is  that  the  Injured  per- 
son often  gets  payments  from  Blue  Cross, 
private  medical  Insurance,  employer's  sick- 
pay  program  and  perhaps  even  workmen's 
compensation  and  Medicaid  In  addition  to 
Insurance  payments. 

However,  other  authorities  forsee  a  conflict. 
If  Blue  Cross  or  employer's  sick  pay  becomes 
a  deductible  against  auto  Insurance  pay- 
ments, these  groups  may  decide  that  they  can 
save  money  by  not  paying  benefits  for  auto 
accident  Injury.  Judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, the  medical  Insurance  companies  also 
would  try  to  make  their  policies  excess  over 
the  auto  Insurance  payments. 

Since  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  in  part 
would  t»ase  Its  schedule  of  payments  on  the 
injured  person's  earnings,  Insurance  com- 
panies then  would  be  inclined  to  charge, 
say,  a  college  student  with  little  or  no  earn- 
ings less  for  auto  Insurance  than  a  skilled 
craftsman  with  relatively  substantial  earn- 
ings. Conceivably,  the  rates  could  be  calcu- 
lated to  even  this  out.  But  the  more  mature 
man  then  would  be  comp)elled  to  help  pay 
for  the  more  severe  accident  record  of  the 
younger  group.  While  the  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan  would  make  It  easier  for  young  drivers 


to  get  Insurance,  this  might  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  family  men  with  established 
Incomes. 

Nor  does  the  Keeton-O'Connell  proposal 
offer  any  solution  for  one  of  the  largest  com- 
ponents In  the  price  of  auto  Insurance — the 
high  cost  of  selling  it  on  an  Individual  basis. 

Another  problem  with  a  plan  that  att<mpt.s 
to  set  up  a  scheduled  benefit  system  as  in 
workmen's  compensation  Is  the  same  di- 
lemma that  arises  In  workmen's  compen- 
sation Itself,  but  even  more  complex.  The 
program  would  have  to  place  an  economic 
value  on  a  specific  injury;  for  example,  the 
loss  of  an  arm.  One  man's  arm  is  worth  more, 
economically,  than  another's. 

Insurors  opposing  the  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan  also  argue  that  blame  can  be  determined 
in  90  percent  of  accidents,  reports  Arthur 
E.  Rowse.  editor  of  U.S.  Consumer. 

The  propKJsal  does  have  merit  as  part  of  a 
broader  program  for  reducing  auto  insurance 
costs.  While  less  than  5  pecent  of  accident 
claims  finally  result  in  court  suits,  those  that 
do  involve  large  legal  expenses.  Under  the 
present  system  of  tort  liability  for  compen- 
sating victims  of  car  accidents,  courts  In 
some  states  take  up  to  five  years  to  hear 
such  claims. 

Following  are  other  proposals  that  have 
been  advanced.  Most  of  them  probably  will 
have  to  be  used  even  to  jjartly  solve  this 
growing  dilemma,  with  insurance  companies 
currently  predicting  even  further  rate  hikes. 

GROUP  PURCHASING 

Labor  has  pioneered  in  attempting  to 
reduce  auto  Insurance  selling  and  ac  inlnls- 
tratlve  costs  through  group  Insurance  for 
cars  as  is  now  available  In  health  and  life 
insurance.  In  contrast  to  the  car  instirance 
administrative  and  sales  expanses  of  25  to  35 
percent  without  even  counting  the  adjust- 
ment expenses  lumped  with  claims  payout«. 
Blue  Cross  takes  only  4  cents  of  the  premium 
dollar  for  selling  and  administrative  expense. 
Even  private  companies,  including  some  who 
also  sell  auto  insurance,  take  only  8  cents  or 
so  of  the  premium  dollar  on  group  healtb. 
insurance. 

Another  potential  value  of  group  auto  In- 
surance Is  the  accompanying  group  uafflc 
safety  program  to  encourage  members  to 
drive  with  care  and  avoid  trifling  or  padded 
claims  In  order  to  keep  down  the  group  rate, 
since  It  would  be  based  on  claim  experience. 

But  the  stumbling  hiock  has  been  the  state 
insurance  departments.  The  Oregon  AFL- 
ClO  Council  sought  to  Install  such  a  plan  13 
years  ago.  The  state  insurance  commissioner 
vetoed  It.  The  council  did  succeed  In  estab- 
lishing a  modified  group  enrollment  method 
which  reduced  costs  to  some  extent.  Similar- 
ly, an  International  Umon  of  Electrical 
Workers  local  at  Sperry-Rand  in  Lake  Suc- 
cess. New  York,  sought  to  devise  such  a  plan 
but  ran  up  against  a  state  department  rule 
that  Insurors  cannot  give  a  reduction  except 
when  vehicles  have  a  common  ownership. 

There  has  been  some  progress  In  this  direc- 
tion by  a  housing  cooperative — the  United 
Housing  Foundation  In  New  York,  through 
setting  up  Its  own  auto  Insurance  plan.  The 
Lieague  Life  Insurance  Co..  sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  Credit  Union  League,  also  is  explor- 
ing group  auto  Insurance  possibilities. 

INVESTMENT  INCOME 

Growing  demands  may  force  state  Insur- 
ance departments  to  take  Into  account  at 
least  part  of  the  investment  income  derived 
from  the  policyholders'  reserves.  Thus  a  com- 
pany may  show  an  "underwriting  loss"  of 
$2  million  but  have  an  investment  profit  of 
$11  million  (an  actual  case  one  year). 

Even  while  the  companies  have  been  push- 
ing almost  every  year  for  rate  Increases,  they 
have  been  building  surpluses  made  up  of 
retained  earnings  from  premiums  as  well  as 
Investment  earnings.  Dean  Sharp  points  out 
that  the  stock  companies  (not  including  the 
mutuals)    expanded  their  surpluses  by  $6.3 
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billion  In  the  paat  20  years.  In  contrast,  the 
companies  expanded  their  capital  Intestment 
by  only  $705  million — one-ninth  of  the 
amount  accumulated  through  growth  of 
surpluses. 

Sharp  also  estimates  that  almost  a  billion 
dollars  of  investment  Income  coUtcted  by 
the  stock  companies  from  1955  to  ]j|67  came 
from  Investment  earnings  on  the  unearned 
premiums  and  loss  reserves  held  by  the  com- 
panies on  behalf  of  policyholders,  PoUcy- 
bolders  pay  In  advance  and  the  money  earns 
more  money  until  It  Is  taken  Into  account 
for  claims,  expenses,  etc.,  at  the  rat#  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  unexpired  premliim  each 
month. 

Reveallngly,  several  years  ago,  at  the  very 
time  U.S.  companies  were  raising  rttes,  the 
Saskatchewan  Government  Insurance  OflBce 
cut  Its  auto  Insurance  rates.  The  rate  cut 
was  made  possible,  the  agency  salc^  by  the 
Income  from  its  Invested  reserves. 

The  auto  Insurance  Industry  claims  that 
Increased  surpluses  are  necessary  to  flacUltate 
expansion.  The  mutual  companies  etpeclally 
are  dependent  on  retained  Income  to  build 
surpluses  so  they  can  insure  additional 
drivers  with  non-assesslble  policies.  But  in 
the  case  of  stock  companies  certainly,  and 
possibly  also  mutuals,  there  needs  tote  some 
reasonable  limit  on  how  much  cash  the  buy- 
ers should  be  expected  to  provide  tgrout  the 
sellers  in  business.  | 

MORE   UNirORMrrY    IN   PATMENTft 

Some  effort  at  establishing  standards  or 
limiting  payments  as  In  the  KeetonrO'Con- 
nell  plan  may  temper  some  of  the  vel^  costly 
awards  which  all  Insurance  buyers  must  help 
pay  for.  While  the  Saskatchewan  p|»n  pro- 
vides savings  by  eliminating  some  of  the  ex- 
pense load  and  including  Investment  Income, 
another  factor  Is  that  It  also  limits  recoveries 
to  moderate  levels. 

GREATER    COMPETITION 

Rate-making  through  rate-making  bureaus 
may  overly  protect  the  least  efflcleot  com- 
panies. Sharp  points  out.  This  obs»rvatlon 
raises  the  question  of  whether  such  bureaus 
should  be  eliminated. 

Non-competitive  standard  ratei  have 
reached  their  peak  In  North  Carolina,  which 
completely  forbids  rate-deviating  mutuals 
and  Independents  from  offering  lower  prices. 

CANCELLATION     CONTHOI, 

Insurers  Insist  that  many  of  the  com- 
plaints about  abrupt  cancellations  do  not 
stand  up  under  investigation.  But  in  my 
own  experience  I  have  seen  wholesale  can- 
cellations in  areas;  cancellations  for  a  couple 
of  minor  mishaps;  cancellations  for  a  com- 
bination of  age  and  one  accident,  etc. 

If  the  complaints  are  exaggerated,  as  in- 
surors  maintain,  they  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  right  of  appeal  and  review  by 
state  insurance  departments,  similar  to  but 
more  complete  than  the  procedure  set  up  in 
California  in  1966.  This  procedure  requires  a 
written  notice  If  a  policy  is  cancelled  within 
the  first  60  days  and  also  provides  for  appeal. 

This  Is  a  little  help.  State  insurance  de- 
partments, if  they  truly  represent  the  public, 
should  be  willing  to  provide  the  right  of 
appeal  for  any  mid-term  cancellations,  not 
Just  the  first  60  days,  and  a  clear  statement 
from  the  insuror  of  the  reasons  for  cancella- 
tion. Even  then  we  would  still  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  Insurance  departmente  provide 
a  sincerely  Impartial  review. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  compalnes  have  begun 
to  offer  non-cancellable  policies,  ajthough 
not  necessarily  guaranteed  renewable.  Un- 
fortunately, these  are  very  selective  com- 
panies to  begin  with,  but  the  public  com- 
plaints have  Induced  at  least  this  much 
concession. 

Curiously,  a  frequent  argument  used  by 
Insurance  companies  to  defend  selectivity, 
rejections,  blackout  maps  and  cancellations 
(when  they  are  not  saying  they  don't  do  It). 
Is  that  the  federal  government  does  this,  too! 


In  providing  crop  and  other  farm  Insurance 
and  even  In  Insuring  housing  loans.  Un- 
fortunately, that  appears  to  be  true. 

Federal  guaranty  and  examination  to  re- 
place present  state  exams  could  help  in  sev- 
eral ways,  Including  guarding  against  losses 
to  policyholders  and  claimants  from  bank- 
rupt companies.  A  number  of  such  bank- 
ruptcies in  recent  years  were  traced  to  in- 
adequate state  sup>ervlslon.  The  state  In- 
surance departments  appear  ready  to  fight 
this  proposal  to  the  death.  But  It  would  help 
bolster  the  notoriously  poor  regulation  In 
some  states. 

REQUIEINO    DEDUCTIBLES 

There  Is  no  genuine  Insurance  validity  for 
full  coverage  and  the  small  claims  are  the 
most  expensive  to  process.  The  Insurance 
companies  engage  In  a  contradiction  when 
they  complain  about  high  adjustment  costs 
and  unnecessary  claims,  while  their  sales- 
men continue  to  write  first-dollar  coverage. 
It  may  cost  $25  to  process  a  $15  claim.  De- 
ductibles should  be  required  for  collision 
and  comprehensive  Insurance  and  fwsslbly 
also  for  liability  insurance,  although  here 
the  problem  is  more  complex. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  all  fault  lies  with 
the  Insurance  companies  and  all  virtue  with 
us  drivers.  Probably  by  now  some  insurors 
are  not  making  money,  even  counting  Invest- 
ment income.  All  parties  have  contributed 
their  share  to  the  problem:  the  cars,  the 
drivers,  the  roads,  the  oil  companies  who 
promote  the  idea  of  Increased  fKJwer  and 
speed  and  the  Insurors  with  their  expensive 
operating  methods. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  for  thorough  re- 
forms before  the  public  comes  to  feel  that 
auto  Insurance  In  an  auto  age  needs  to  be 
treated  as  a  public  utility,  with  the  rates, 
profits  and  number  of  sellers  all  regulated. 
The  companies  had  better  stop  asking.  "Is 
driving  a  right  or  a  privilege?"  before  the 
public  starts  asking,  "Is  selling  Insurance 
a  right  or  a  privilege?" 

The  Auto  Insurance  Muddle;  Many  Com- 
plaints or  Car  Owners  Set  Off  Congres- 
sional Inquiries 

(By  TomTalburt) 

Washington. — A  Connecticut  attorney  who 
has  paid  auto  Insurance  premiums  to  the 
same  company  for  10  years  was  notified  re- 
cently by  the  company  that  his  policy  would 
not  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Reason:  His  car  had  been  damaged  In  two 
accidents  In  the  last  two  years  at  a  cost  to 
the  Insuring  company  of  $90 — an  amount 
less  than  the  attorney  paid  each  year  in 
premiums. 

The  attorney  wrote  the  company,  pointing 
out  that  his  car  was  struck  by  other  autos 
In  both  instances  and  that  both  were  hit- 
and-run  cases. 

"Your  Information  appears  to  be  correct," 
the  company  replied;  but  added:  "Our  statis- 
tics Indicate  drivers  Involved  In  accidents 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  be  Involved  In 
future  accldenu.  This  has  applied  to  drivers 
Involved  both  In  fault  and  non-fault  acci- 
dents." 

The  attorney  angrily  replied  In  a  foUowup 
letter  that  "the  net  result  Is  protection  for 
yourself  and  not  the  policyholder.  But  the 
company's  decision  stood. 

Similarly,  a  Ludlow.  Ky.,  youth  was  In- 
formed his  policy  would  not  be  renewed  al- 
though the  only  claim  he  filed  against  his 
company  was  two  years  before  when  the 
window  of  his  parked  car  was  smashed,  ap- 
parently by  a  tossed  rock. 

He  paid  $178  a  year  for  his  original  policy. 
Now  his  insurance  agent  says  he  can  get  him 
another  policy — for  $418  a  year. 

In  Chicago,  a  father  was  notified  that 
his  son's  auto  Insurance.  Included  In  a 
family  policy,  will  cost  $315  annually  begin- 
ning next  year — about  double  what  It  cost 
before. 

Reason:    His   son    had   entered    the   Army 


and — though  he'd  had  neither  an  accident 
nor  a  traffic  violation — the  Insurance  com- 
pany feels  military  personnel  are  "highly 
questionable    risks." 

These  may  seem  to  be  unusual  cases,  but 
they  are  not  according  to  Congressional  in- 
vestigators who  have  been  looking  into  the 
auto  Insurance  Industry  as  a  result  of  the 
mounting  public  complaints  which  center 
on: 

Soaring  costs  of  auto  insurance  premluiM. 
They  have  risen,  on  the  average,  65  per  cent 
In  the  last  decade  and  have  doubled  la 
many  metropolitan  areas. 

Refusal  by  some  companies  to  renew  pol- 
icies, or  their  decisions  to  cancel  policies, 
for  reasons  the  policyholders  feel  are  unfair— 
when  they  can  get  the  companies  to  tell 
them  the  reasons 

Efforts  by  some  Insurance  companies  to 
skim  the  cream  off  the  market  by  Insuring 
only  "safe"  risks  and  refusing  to  Insure 
persons  who  hold  certain  types  of  Job*  or 
live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 

Long  delays  in  settlements  of  accident  cases 
which  go  to  a  Jury.  Some  accident  victim* 
must  wait  years  before  a  Jury  decides  and 
their  claims  are  paid. 

Three  congressional  committees  are  study- 
ing the  auto  Insurance  Industry  and  hearings 
will  be  held  next  year.  In  addition  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (FTC)  and  the  Tram- 
jxjrtatlon  Department  are  being  urged  to 
undertake  long-range,  comprehensive  studies. 
In  a  move  to  soften  public  and  congres- 
sional criticism,  representatives  of  two  major 
groujjs  of  auto  insurance  companies  an- 
nounced plans  last  week  to  curb  abuses 

The  National  Assn.  of  Independent  Insurere 
Issued  a  "policy  statement"  pledging  that 
Its  more  than  350  affiliated  companies  no 
longer  would  turn  down  Insurance  appli- 
cants solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  occupation, 
divorce,  old  age — or  because  the  applicants 
had  been  rejected  previously  by  a  company 
or  had  their  poUclee  canceled.  But  the  state- 
ment said  these  factors  still  could  be  con- 
sidered In  evaluating  applications. 

Two  other  organizations,  representing  some 
180  companies,  eald  once  new  policies  had 
been  In  effect  60  days  the  companies  would 
cancel  them  for  only  two  reasons — nonpay- 
ment of  premiums  and  suspension  of  drivers' 
licenses  or  auto  registrations.  Under  this 
plan,  companies  still  could  refuse  to  renew 
expiring  policies  for  any  reason. 

"This  industry  has  come  to  a  crossroads," 
says  Donald  P.  McHugh.  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  State  Farm  Insurance  Co., 
the  nation's  top  auto  insurer  which  collected 
premiums  totaling  $941  million  last  year. 

"It's  probably  no  exaggeration  to  stole  that 
the  futiire  of  the  auto  Insurance  industry 
may  be  at  stake,  certainly  in  Its  present 
form." 

Critics  and  Insurance  officials  alike  agree 
that  what  has  placed  the  Industry  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  Congress  Is  money — the 
soaring  cost  of  getting  your  car  Insured. 

Americans  will  pay  more  than  $9.6  billion 
for  auto  accident  and  liability  Insurance  this 
year. 

Last  year,  car  owners  In  32  states  had  their 
Insiu-ance  premiums  Increased.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,  liability  rates  rose 
In  seven  states  and  10  stotes  approved  higher 
premiums  for  collision  and  comprehensive 
coverage. 

In  Columbus.  C.  in  1960  a  family  with  an 
18-year-old  son  paid  $96  a  year  for  auto  lia- 
bility Insurance  providing  $10,000  for  bodily 
Injury  (or  $20,000  for  Injuries  to  more  than 
one  person)  and  $5000  for  property  damage. 
The  cost  as  of  July  1  of  this  year:  $147. 

In  Denver  the  same  Insurance  cost  $62  In 
1960.  The  price  this  year:  $118.  In  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  the  price  shot  from  $130 
In  1960  to  $207  this  year. 

Despite  splrallng  premium  costs  the  auto 
insurance  companies  claim  they  are  not  mak- 
ing money  on  their  policies,  but  In  fact  are 
losing. 
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The  Industry,  In  the  aggregate,  says  It  had 
a  total  auto  underwriting  loss  of  $1.67  bil- 
lion In  the  decade  1956-66  This  would  mean 
that  claims  and  expenses  exceeded  premiums 
by  that  amount.  Last  year  was  the  first  year 
since  1962  that  the  Industry  reported  an  auto 
underwriting  profit — a  narrow  1  per  cent  on 
premiums. 

Insurance  officials  point  to  the  skyrocketing 
rate  of  traffic  accidents  as  the  real  reason 
behind  frequent  Jumps  In  insurance  costs. 
They  Insist  rates  permitted  by  many  stotes 
still  are  Inadequate  and  will  have  to  go  up 
even  further. 

Since  1957  deaths  resulting  from  auto  acci- 
dents have  risen  37  per  cent  to  63,000  deaths 
last  year;  Injuries  shot  up  74  per  cent  to  4.4 
million. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  accident  rate  In- 
creases, which  In  many  areas  account  for 
more  than  half  of  all  civil  cases  tried.  It  now 
takes  an  average  of  30  months  to  obtoln  a 
Jury  trial  In  cities.  In  Chicago  It  tokes  more 
than  five  years. 

Cost  Increases  affecting  Insurance  claims 
show  that  in  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  92  per  cent  rise  In  hospital  costs  and  a  40 
per  cent  Increase  In  doctors'  fees.  Auto  repair 
costs  have  risen  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Federal  Investigators  have  received  com- 
plaints that  some  auto  repair  shops  tend 
to  Jack  up  prices  when  they  know  an  Insur- 
ance company  Is  paying  the  bill.  Repairmen 
deny  It.  Some  companies  require  their  policy- 
holders to  get  repair  estimates  from  three 
different  garages  before  approving  a  claim. 

Critics  maintain  the  underwriting  losses 
claimed  by  Insurance  companies  are  an  arti- 
ficial bookkeeping  device  to  Justify  higher 
rates  and  lower  taxes,  and  has  no  real  rele- 
vance In  an  assessment  of  the  auto  insurance 
Industry's  over-all  performance. 

They  contend  Insurance  firms  should  fig- 
ure at  least  a  portion  of  their  Income  on 
Investments  Into  calculations  of  underwrit- 
ing loss  or  profit.  Undervwltlng  losses  now 
are  figured  entirely  apart  from  Income  on  In- 
vestments. 

Because  motorists  pay  their  premiums  In 
advance  companies  have  the  use  of  the 
money  for  Investment  purposes.  In  recent 
years  Investment  Income  has  run  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  about  $1.7  billion  which  not  only 
covers  Insurance  losses  but  yields  a  profit — 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  stockholders'  equity — 
for  many  companies. 

In  Kentucky,  Insurance  companies  were 
served  notice  this  year  that  they  will  be  ex- 
Fleeted  to  figure  Investment  Income  In  fu- 
ture requests  for  rate  Increases.  Other  stotes 
are  weighing  the  question. 

Looming  before  the  auto  Insurance  Indus- 
try Is  the  specter  of  possible  Federal  regula- 
tion. A  recently  published  report  by  investi- 
gators for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
clearly  foreshadowed  the  fire  to  be  faced  by 
state  regulatory  commissioners  and  commis- 
sions. It  said : 

"One  criticism,  frequently  expressed,  Is 
that  stote  regulatory  officials  are  unduly  re- 
sponsive to  the  Interests  of  the  Insurance 
companies  that  are  subject  to  their  regula- 
tion." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  staff  report  gave 
Insurance  executives  even  less  to  cheer  about 
by  concluding: 

"By  any  objective  stondard.  performance  of 
the  auto  Insurance  business  In  the  United 
States  Is  unsatisfactory.  The  system  Is  slow. 
Incomplete  and  expensive.  The  companies 
and  organizations  Involved  in  furnishing  this 
service  to  the  public  In  many  respects  do  a 
poor  Job." 

The  Auto  Insurance  Muddle:  Companies  Sat 
30  Million  Drivers  Are  High  Risks  bt 
Their  Ra'Hngs 

(By  TomTalburt) 

Washington. — As  many  as  30  million  li- 
censed drivers  In  the  VS.  are  considered  sub- 
stondard  risks  under  the  guidelines  followed 
by  many  auto  Insurance  companies. 


This  estimate  is  made  by  auto  Insurance 
executives,  some  of  whom  privately  criticize 
what  they  feel  are  outmoded  and  prejudicial 
guidelines  on  drivers. 

Others  defend  restrictions  set  up  against 
Insuring  certain  drivers — saying  they  are 
based  both  on  sound  Judgment  and  exjjerl- 
ence.  and  pointing  out  that  Insurance  com- 
panies are  private  enterprises,  in  business 
to  show  profits. 

Among  the  30  million — representing  nearly 
a  third  of  the  nation's  102  million  licensed 
drivers — are  people  who  never  have  had  an 
accident.  Still,  many  of  them  must  fwy 
higher  auto  Insurance  premiums  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

Military  personnel,  as  a  group,  are  treated 
as  exceptional  risks  by  18  of  19  leading  auto 
Insurance  companies  checked  by  investiga- 
tors for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  companies'  underwriting  rules  ranged 
from  one's  ban  on  Insuring  enlisted  men  to 
another  company's  advice  to  agents  to  use 
"special  care"  in  screening  applications  of 
military  personnel  for  auto  insurance. 

Said  Allstate  Insurance  Co. : 

"The  obvious  Increased  hazard  presented 
by  the  single  military  risk  Is  the  very  limited 
time  provided  him  for  use  of  his  car.  All  of 
us  remember  the  800-mlle  round  trip  on  a 
36-hour  pass  Just  to  spend  a  few  hours  at 
home  .  .  .  the  frenzied  dash  to  the  destina- 
tion; then  the  long  exhausting  drive  through 
the  night,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  dulled 
refiexes,  to  make  Monday  morning  reveille. 

"Too  fast,  too  far.  too  little  sleep — these 
are  the  hazards  that  concern  underwriters." 

Allstote  noted,  however,  that  It  will  accept 
at  standard  rates  a  serviceman  applying  for 
a  policy  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  already 
insured  by  the  company. 

Who  else  Is  considered  risky? 

Members  of  the  clergy  and  doctors,  accord- 
ing to  Contlnentol-Natlonal  of  Chicago 
which  makes  this  comment  about  ministers 
and  doctors  under  a  listing  of  "undesirable 
occupational:" 

"Their  driving  records  are  among  the  poor- 
est. Both  appear  to  drive  when  preoccupied 
with  problems.  The  clergyman  may  drive 
with  the  attitude  that  the  Lord  u-111  provide. 
With  doctors,  there  Is  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  the  car  In  emergencies." 

Says  another  company  under  the  beading 
"underwriting  factors:" 

"Persons  in  groups  of  low  income  may  live 
In  EUbstondard  environment  areas.  Juries 
may  be  adversely  Infiuenced  by  crime  rates 
which  are  high,  also  high  accident  frequency 
rates  In  these  areas.  Appearance  and  man- 
ners of  such  persons  may  prejudice  a  Jury 
against  them." 

As  for  actors,  musicians,  entertolners  and 
professional  athletes:  "May  be  Uirget  risks  If 
Income  Is  high.  Juries  may  award  liberal  set- 
tlements because  the  Jury  feels  that  they  can 
afford  It." 

Other  drivers  marked  as  poor  risks  by  some 
companies  are  those  over  age  65  and  single 
drivers  under  25.  Contlnentel  Insurance  Co.'s 
instructions  to  underwriters  says: 

"If  the  husband  is  under  21  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  This  is  especially  so  if  he 
Is  less  than  20.  Marriage  by  males  at  these 
ages  Is  frequently  an  Indication  of  emotional 
problems  that  produce  a  below-average  risk." 

The  Hanover  Insurance  Group  of  New  York 
Includes  on  Its  list  of  50  "occupations  or  ex- 
posures which  should  be  avoided  or  selected 
with  care:"  Barbers,  bartenders,  beauty  shop 
operators,  farm  laborers,  masseurs,  waiters, 
wrestlers,  domestics,  and  sheriffs  or  deputies 
who  may  use  their  c-ars  In  emergencies. 

Basically,  today's  high-risk  driver  Is  any- 
one rejected  by  the  major  auto  Insurance 
companies.  Their  stondards  alone — not  those 
of  a  motor  vehicle  department  or  stote  In- 
surance commission — determine  the  risk 
category  of  drivers. 

Only  three  states — New  York,  Massachu- 
setto  and  North  Carolina — make  It  manda- 
tory that  drivers   carry   liability   Instirance. 


But  all  stotes  and  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia 
have  financial  responsibility  laws  or  their 
equivalent  requiring  drivers  to  prove  they 
can  meet  damage  claims  arising  from  auto 
accidents.  Most  comply  with  the  law  by  pur- 
chasing liability  Insurance. 

Of  94  million  registered  motor  vehlciee  in 
the  U.S.,  the  insurance  Industry  estimates 
9.4  million — or  10  per  cent — are  not  covered 
by  liability  insurance. 

Some  persons  have  trouble  getting  insur- 
ance simply  because  they  work  In  menial 
Jobs. 

Otiiers  may  be  ruled  out  because  they  live 
in  certain  sections  of  a  city.  Virtually  all 
Insurance  companies  use  "zone  systems"  and 
costs  of  obtaining  auto  Insurance  vary  from 
one  zone  to  another.  In  cities,  these  zone 
rates  often  dep>€nd  on  incidence  of  crime, 
whether  there  Is  off-street  parking,  and  other 
factors. 

Some  companies  use  "blackout  maps" — 
in  which  entire  slum  areas  of  cities  are 
blocked  off  as  too  risky  to  provide  auto  In- 
surance for  their  residents.  One  company's 
InsUnctlons  to  agents  lifts  as  "unaccept- 
able," for  example,  "resldento  of  prohibited 
areas." 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.)  says  that 
In  a  case  brotight  to  his  attention  a  driver 
demanded  to  know  why  his  policy  had  been 
canceled.  The  company  told  him  his  rieigh- 
borhood  was  "going  downhill." 

And  Rep.  M.  G.  Snyder  (R.,  Ky.)  said  in- 
surance company  representotlves  have  in- 
formed him  they  have  to  black  out  whole 
areas — all  of  Appalachla  in  Kentucky,  for  In- 
stance. They  say.  according  to  Snyder:  "We 
don't  have  the  time  to  vmderwrlte  these  pveo- 
ple  Individually." 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.,  Mich.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  subcommittee  which 
has  announced  it  will  hold  hearings  on  auto 
Insurance  next  year,  says: 

"Auto  Insurance,  far  from  being  a  luxury, 
Is  regarded  by  most  drivers  as  a  necessary 
protection.  But  can  we  legitimately  request 
that  drivers  carry  Insurance  without  toklng 
some  measures  to  see  that  It  is  available  at 
something  resembling  reasonable  cost?" 

Some  insurance  companies  acknowledged 
in  stotements  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  they  could  not  Justify  with  pre- 
cise stotlstlcs  their  underwriting  guidelines 
and  rules.  Contlnentol  Insurance  Co.,  for 
example,  said: 

"We  do  not  maintoln  stotlstlcal  Informa- 
tion based  on  occupation,  marltol  stotus. 
etc.  We  cannot  stotlstlcally  support  all  of 
our  underwriting  Judgments.  (We  cannot. 
In  fact,  stotlstlcally  support  our  refusal  to 
write  Insurance  for  known  dishonest  and 
completely  Immoral  persons.)" 

On  the  other  hand.  Nationwide  Insurance 
Co.  of  Columbus,  O,,  submitted  findings  of 
a  study  It  made  of  some  400,000  drivers  in- 
volved In  accidents  over  a  one-year  period 
to  back  up  Its  underwriting  principles. 

Among  Its  significant  findings:  "Those 
drivers  who  live  In  slums  or  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods had  accidents  at  about  twice  the 
rate  of  the  average  drivers  In  the  study.  While 
those  who  resided  in  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods produced  an  accident  frequency  50 
per  cent  higher." 

The  Auto  Insurance  Mttddle:  "B.<d  Risk" 
Drivers  Pat  High  Rate  but  Victims  Hold 
THE  Bag  Antway 

(By  Tom  Talburt) 

Washington. — Nearly  900  companies  that 
sell  auto  Uablllty  insurance  compete  fiercely 
for  the  $9,6  billion  now  paid  annually  by  U.S. 
drivers — but  the  competition  Is  for  "pre- 
ferred risks." 

What  happens  to  the  driver  whose  appli- 
cations for  auto  Insurance  are  rejected  by 
company  after  company  or  the  driver  whose 
policy  Is  canceled? 

His  Insurance  agent  may  be  able  to  obt&ln 
a  policy  for  him  with  a  smaller  company — 
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possibly  a  subsidiary  of  a  larger  company — 
at  a  slightly  higher  cost. 

If  these  companies  also  turn  him  down 
he  can  get  Into  what  is  known  as  the  as- 
slgned-rlsk  plan  which  has  been  set  up  by 
law  In  all  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  Is  a  catchall  for  the  risks  no  company 
wants  to  underwrite. 

Each  company  doing  business  in  a  sfeite  is 
required  to  accept  Its  quota  of  asslgned-rlsk 
drivers  In  proportion  to  the  total  volume  of 
business  It  does  In  the  state.  As  with  regular 
auto  insurance,  rates  must  be  approved  by 
the  state. 

Cost  of  Insurance  for  drivers  In  these  "risk 
pools"  runs  from  25  per  cent  above  standard 
rates  to  200  per  cent  higher.  This  means  a 
driver  with  a  string  of  traffic  convictions  on 
his  record  who  was  paying,  say,  $150  an- 
nually at  standard  rates  would  pay  $460. 

My  sfKJt  check  of  records  of  20  asslgned- 
rlsk  drivers — records  pulled  from  an  insur- 
ance company's  file  at  random  and  In  no  way 
a  statistically  sound  sampling — showed  : 

Each  of  the  drivers  had  from  three  to  six 
moving  traffic  violations  In  the  18-month 
period  before  they  applied  for  Insuraace  In 
the  risk  pool.  Twelve  of  the  20  had  b«en  In 
accidents  during  that  period. 

Some  states  use  a  system  whereby  drivers 
La  the  pools  pay  standard  Insurance  rates, 
others  have  a  starting  base  which  Is  25  per 
cent  higher.  Then  surcharges  are  tacked  on 
for  prior  driving  convictions  within  a  given 
period. 

For  example,  Maryland's  base  rate  In  the 
pool  is  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  auto-Insurance  policy  carried  by  a 
non-risk  driver.  A  driver  in  the  Maryland 
pool  who  has  had  five  moving  traffic  viola- 
tions in  the  previous  three  years  Is  required 
to  pay  a  75  percent  surcharge.  If  he  has  had 
two  moving  traffic  convictions  he  pays  an 
extra  20  per  cent  surcharge. 

A  person  convicted  of  driving  while  drunk 
or  falling  to  stop  and  report  his  Involve- 
ment in  an  accident  pays  a  150  per  cent 
surcharge. 

In  Maryland  67,310  drivers  are  assigned  to 
the  risk  pool,  as  are  6968  drivers  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  Maryland  and  most 
others  states  the  drivers  are  assigned  lo  the 
pool  for  three  years.  As  a  rule,  companies 
cannot  cancel  their  policies  during  this 
j>erlod  unless  the  driver's  license  Is  revoked 
or  he  is  convicted  of  a  felony. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  many  cA  the 
drivers  try  again  on  "voluntary"  market  to 
get  standard  auto  Insurance. 

C.  W.  Huirt,  manager  of  the  Maryiand- 
Dlstrlct  of  Columbia  assigned-risk  pool,  says 
he  has  no  statistics  showing  hoiw  many 
drivers  manage  to  get  out  of  the  plan  after 
three  years. 

Insurance  companies,  in  aggregate,  main- 
tain they  have  paid  $160  million  mc»-e  in 
claims  than  they  have  received  In  prenilums 
for  asslgned-rlsk  drivers  since  the  first  pool 
plan  went  Into  effect  in  1938.  This  figure  doe« 
not  reflect  any  yield  on  Investments  made 
by  the  companies  with  premiums  recelTCd. 

Some  drivers,  possibly  fearing  the  stigma 
of  the  state  assigned-risk  pools,  turn  instead 
to  high-risk  companies  which  usually  will 
take  them  at  coats  ranging  from  two  to  six 
times  the  going  market  rates  for  auto  tasur- 
ance. 

Many  of  these  companies  cropped  up  In 
the  early  19608,  apparently  because  of  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  what  they  offer — expensive 
Insurance  for  the  cast-off  driver — and  a  cli- 
mate of  laxity  In  some  state  regulatory  com- 
missions. 

Since  1960,  some  80  high-risk  companies 
have  gone  broke  leaving  more  than  300,000 
policyholders  and  accident  victims  holding 
the  bag  In  at  least  35  states.  Claimants  are 
seeking  $600  million  out  of  collectible  assets 
of  826  million  from  these  companies,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Antitrust  subcoinmittee 

At   present   only   three   statea— New   York, 


New  Jersey  and  Maryland — have  set  up  guar- 
antee funds  to  compensate  accident  victims 
with  claims  against  Insolvent  auto  Instirance 
companies. 

In  earlier  hearings  on  high-risk  failures 
the  Senate  subcommittee  found  that  fraud, 
Incompetency  and  dubious  vigilance  by  state 
regulators — rather  than  Inadequate  rates — 
were  major  causes  for  the  failures. 

Causes  Included;  Pirating  of  company 
funds  (In  one  Instance  to  help  pay  for  a 
company  otBclal's  yacht);  underestimating 
or  falsifying  claims  records  (In  another  case 
10.000  accident  claims  marked  "closed"  that 
had  never  really  been  settled  at  all  were 
found  stuffed  Into  cardboard  boxes  In  a  com- 
pany closet);  and  payment  of  large  manage- 
ment fees  for  services  never  performed. 

Neither  the  Insurance  Industry  nor  state 
regulatory  officials  favor  federal  control.  They 
say  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  Junk- 
ing state  regulatory  systems  and  placing  con- 
trol In  the  hands  of  federal  bureaucrats. 

•'The  Insurance  companies  are  In  the  states 
and  here  there  is  a  grassroots  control."  says 
A.  John  Smlther,  chief  deputy  Insurance 
commissioner  for  Pennsylvania.  "There 
would  be  no  point  in  dumping  this  system, 
which  can  be  Improved,  for  one  that  could 
easily  prove  worse." 

In  at  least  20  states,  auto  Insurance  rate 
changes  are  made  without  public  hearings 
and  in  some  of  these  states  neither  the  pub- 
lic nor  competing  companies  are  told  of  a 
company's  request  for  higher  rates  until 
after  the  insurance  commissioner  has  acted 

on  It. 

In  Ohio.  State  Sen.  Anthony  O.  Calabrese 
of  Cleveland  said  he  will  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  require  Insurance  companies 
operating  In  Ohio  to  submit  proposed  rate 
Increases  to  a  flve-member  board  for  ap- 
proval before  the  new  rates  go  Into  effect.  The 
board  would  hold  a  public  hearing. 

The  Auto  Insorance  Muddle;  Cancellation 

Practices  of  Firms  Bring  Complaints  and 

Reforms 

(By  Tom  Talburt) 

Washington. — Stung  by  charges  they  are 
discrlmlnatmg  against  many  drivers  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  some  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies are  striving  to  repair  their  badly  bent 
public  Image. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Independent  In- 
surers, representing  more  than  350  compa- 
nies, has  Just  Issued  a  "policy  statement" 
pledging  Its  members  will  give  Insurance  ap- 
plicants individual  consideration. 

Under  this  plan,  these  companies  would 
not  reject  applicants  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race,  occupaUon,  old  age  or  previous  rejec- 
tions or  policy  cancellations. 

But  the  association's  statement  noted  that 
an  applicant's  occupation  may  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  driving  hazards  Involved 
and  therefore  may  be  a  "proper  factor"  In 
evaluating  instirance  applications. 

The  association  also  suggested  establishing 
a  system  that  would  provide  auto  insurance 
to  all  licensed  drivers  "provided  there  are 
adequate  rates  and  a  uniform  all-out  gov- 
ernment effort  through  the  country  to  re- 
move tmflt  drivers  from  the  road." 

Spokesmen  for  another  group  of  some  180 
companies  said  these  companies  would  can- 
cel policies,  once  they  were  In  effect  60  days, 
for  only  two  reasons:  Nonpayment  of  pre- 
miums and  suspension  of  drivers'  licenses  or 
auto  registrations. 

"The  pledges  are  both  constructive  and 
significant."  said  one  state  Insurance  com- 
missioner. "Now  we  will  And  out  If  these 
companies  live  up  to  them  and  whether  the 
rest  of  the  Industry  follows  suit." 

State  legislatures  and  insurance  commis- 
sions also  are  moving  In  some  Instances  to 
protect  policyholders  from  being  Informed 
abruptly  that  their  Insurance  Is  being  termi- 
nated. 

Allstate  Insurance  Co.  now  provides  a  flve- 


year  non-cancellation  guarantee  In  Its  pol- 
icies, a  move  the  company  claims  Is  unique 
in  the  Industry.  While  the  Allstate  policy 
assures  renewal,  premium  charges  still  can 
be  raised  If  the  policyholder  Is  Involved  In 
an  accident. 

State  Farm  has  Indicated  it  will  follow 
Allstate's  lead.  Other  compmnles  have  re- 
stricted their  rights  to  cancel  by  Issuing  pol- 
icies which  will  not  permit  them  to  cut  off 
a  policyholder  merely  because  he  passes  a 
certain  age  or  moves  to  a  less  desirable  part 
of  town. 

Maryland  this  year  started  requiring  by 
law  that  Insurance  companies  furnish  a  re- 
port, upon  request  of  the  policyholder,  show- 
ing the  "real  reason"  for  cancelling.  A  copy 
must  also  be  sent  to  the  state  Insurance  de- 
partment. The  law  provides  Immunity  to  the 
companies  so  they  cannot  be  sued  for  defa- 
mation. 

When  the  Insurance  department  feels  the 
"real  reason"  falls  to  Justify  the  cancellation. 
It  investigates  further  and  tries  to  have  the 
Insurance  reinstated. 

In  the  first  two  months  after  the  law  went 
Into  effect,  the  Maryland  department  received 
225  "real  reason"  reports  from  Insurance 
companies.  In  36  cases,  after  discussions  with 
the  drivers  involved  and  the  oompanles,  the 
Insurance  was  reinstated.  Of  the  remainder, 
168  cancellations  were  considered  Justified  by 
state  officials.  The  other  21  were  still  awaiting 
action. 

State  legislatures  In  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin are  considering  bills  which  would  bar 
insurance  companies  from  canceling  or  re- 
fusing to  renew  fwllcles  for  drivers  on  the 
basis  of  age,  race,  occupation  or  place  of 
residence. 

"How  far  the  companies  will  go  on  their 
own  in  outlawing  rights  to  cancel  Is  question- 
able," said  one  state  Insurance  commissioner. 
"I  tend  to  be  pessimistic." 

Insurance  company  executives  say  the  pub- 
lic clamor  over  policy  cancellations  has  made 
a  mountain  of  a  molehill.  They  are  talking 
In  terms  of  volume  and  a  report  Issued  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee — based  on  data 
submitted  by  the  Insurance  companies — ex- 
plains: 

".  .  .  The  number  of  poUcles  cancelled  (for 
reasons  other  than  non-payment  of  premi- 
ums) to  the  ntmiber  of  policies  outstanding, 
In  any  state  and  In  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  Is 
not  very  substantial.  In  most  instances  the 
proportion  of  cancellations  and  non-renewais 
to  total  outstanding  policies  did  not  exceed 
2  per  cent  In  any  locality." 

No  statistics  are  available  relating  can- 
cellations and  non-renewal  to  claims  sub- 
mitted against  companies  because  of  acci- 
dents Involving  their  policyholders. 

And  though  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of 
estimating  accurately  how  many  policies  are 
canceled  for  reasons  other  than  nonpayment 
of  premiums  across  the  nation  In  a  given 
period,  studies  in  four  states — Wisconsin, 
Michigan.  Washington  and  California — 
showed  annuEil  cancellation  rates  of  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  outstanding  policies. 

But  if,  as  the  Insurance  Industry  claims, 
there  are  some  90  million  persons  covered  by 
auto  liability  Lnstu-ance,  even  1  per  cent 
would  account  for  900,000  being  affected  by 
policy  cancellations  In  a  one-year  period. 

And  the  driver  whose  policy  Is  canceled 
often  finds  himself  In  a  Jam  because  many 
companies  will  not  Insure,  or  will  insure 
only  at  stepped-up  rates,  a  driver  whose 
policy  has  been  canceled  by  another  company. 

For  many  the  next  step  Is  to  apply  for  In- 
surance at  much  steeper  rates  In  an  assigned- 
risk  pool  operated  under  state  aegis  or  to 
apply  to  a  company  specializing  In  "high- 
risk"  drivers. 

Most  companies  refuse  to  state  their  rea- 
sons for  canceling,  sajrlng  that  In  many 
states  the  law  does  not  protect  them  against 
defanmtlon  suite. 

Industry  executives,  while  conceding  that 


Bome  companies  cancel  policies  merely  be- 
cause a  policyholder  passes  age  65  or  be- 
cause the  policyholder  ^-as  In  an  accident 
which  resulted  In  a  claim  against  the  com- 
pany, Insist  their  business  Is  to  Insure  and 
they  don't  want  to  cancel. 

They  contend  the  Issue  has  been  distorted 
because  some  drivers  have  been  canceled  un- 
(ajfly — but  more  often  because  the  Industry's 
flaws  have  become  grist  for  ambitious  politi- 
cians. 

"This  Industry  has  an  absolute  right  to  ex- 
pect rates  charged  for  Insurance  to  reflect 
the  risks  taken  on  the  driver,"  says  Norman 
L.  Gldden.  president  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Insurance  Co  which  collected  auto 
premiums  totaling  more  than  $143  million 
last  year. 

"This  business  Is  risk  selection  and  the 
question  we  face  Is  whether  we  can  under- 
write drivers  profitably  at  the  rates  we're  i>er- 
mitted  to  charge." 

Says  John  J.  Nangle  of  the  National  Assn. 
of  Independent  Insurers,  which  represents 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  insurance 
Arms  handling  auto  insurance: 

"It's  perfectly  understandable  that  motor- 
ists who  have  poor  driving  records  and  show 
a  disregard  for  law  and  rights  of  others  have 
difficulty  getting  Insurance. 

"Government  at  all  levels  should  have  the 
courage  to  take  the  unfit  drivers  and  the 
Irresponsible  off  the  roads.  There  are  some 
In  government  who  want  the  insurance  busi- 
ness to  be  the  ix)llceman  and  then  condemn 
us  when  we  are." 

Donald  McHugh,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  State  Farm,  says:  "We  wel- 
come the  Impending  investigation  of  our 
business.  Some  Imperfections  may  be  bared 
and  derelictions  revealed,  but  out  of  It  all 
should  emerge  a  healthier  Industry." 

The    Auto    Insurance    Muddle:    Premiums 

Will  Keep  Going  Higher  Unless  Accident 

Rate  Is  Reduced 

(By  Tom  Talburt) 

Washington. — Auto  Insurers,  facing  both 
federal  Investigations  and  a  public  that  is 
howling  over  zooming  auto  Insurance  rates, 
are  wondering:   Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  answers,  by  all  estimates,  will  be  years 
coming  because  the  problems  afflicting  the  In- 
dustry are  numerous  and  complicated. 

These  points  seem  clear: 

Costs  of  auto  Insurance  will  continue  to 
rise  unless  the  mounting  rate  of  auto  acci- 
dents Is  stayed.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
win  happen. 

Insurance  companies,  caught  between  de- 
mands for  lower  rates  and  rising  accident 
claims,  will  continue  to  seek  the  "preferred 
driving  risks"  by  weeding  out  and  rejecting 
risky  applicants. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole,  despite  its  com- 
plaints that  some  states  will  not  permit 
high-enough  rates  for  auto  insurance,  does 
not  want  to  be  placed  under  federal  regu- 
lation. 

Aside  from  the  Issue  of  federal  control,  the 
most  hotly  debated  proposal  for  change 
would  revolutionize  the  present  auto-Insur- 
ance system.  To  recover  damages  from  an 
accident  today,  a  victim  must  be  able  to 
prove  the  other  driver  was  at  fault. 

But  because  many  accidents  occur  In  a 
blurring  crunch  of  metal  and  often  Involve 
tremendous  emotional  as  well  as  physical 
shock  for  drivers  Involved.  It  Is  often  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  prove  who  was  at  fault. 

The  proposal,  advanced  by  two  law  profes- 
sors. Is  called  the  Basic  Protection  Plan.  It 
would  do  away  with  the  "fault  principle" 
In  most  auto  accidents. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Insurance  company 
would  pay  off  Its  own  policyholder,  regardless 
of  who  was  to  blame.  The  company  routinely 
would  pay  up  to  $10,000  for  out-of-pocket 
losses — chiefly  medical  costs  and  wage  losses. 

Backers  of  this  plan,  along  with  its  Ep>on- 


sors,  Robert  E.  Keeton  of  Harvard  University 
and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  contend  it  would  cut  the  intermina- 
ble haggling  over  claims  and  reduce  the  back- 
log of  cases  clogging  court  dockets  In  many 
cities. 

Opponents  argue  that,  while  It  would  re- 
duce sharply  the  costs  of  litigation,  there  Is 
no  convincing  evidence  that  it  would  lead  to 
lower  Insurance  rates. 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  non-fault  plan 
would  permit  the  accident  victim  to  go  to 
court  only  for  losses  In  excess  of  $10,000. 

The  non-fault  concept — which  has  been 
batted  around  for  years  but  Is  emerging  again 
because  of  the  outcry  for  auto  instirance  re- 
forms— is  opposed  by  many  trial  lawyers, 
some  of  whom  do  a  handsome  business  han- 
dling auto  accident  claims. 

And  It  Is  viewed  dubiously  by  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Insurance  industry  although  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  In  re- 
cent full-page  newspaper  advertisements,  has 
recommended  adoption  of  some  reform  "along 
the  lines"  of  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan. 

Insurance  groups  are  studying  the  plan 
and  at  least  three  states — California,  Mich- 
igan and  New  York — are  doing  the  same.  A 
bill  embracing  the  plan  passed  the  Massa- 
chusetts house,  but  was  defeated  In  the  state 
senate. 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  Is  being  chal- 
lenged by  many  Including  James  S.  Kemper 
Jr..  president  of  the  Kemper  Insurance 
group,  who  says:  "Our  attorneys  are  of  the 
opinion  .  .  .  that  the  Basic  Protection  Plan 
will  be  struck  down  as  a  violation  of  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
federal    and   state   constitutions." 

Adds  Norman  L.  Gldden,  president  of  the 
Government  Employees  Insurance  Co.:  "The 
Keeton-O'Connell  plan  would  have  to  be  uni- 
form In  all  states.  Otherwise  If  you  drove  out 
of  state  you  would  have  to  have  a  second 
layer  of  Insurance  protection." 

Before  Congress  now  Is  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D..  Conn.)  to  set  up 
a  federal  agency  which  would  pay  claims 
against  Insurance  companies  that  go  broke. 
It  would  operate  much  the  way  the  govern- 
ment insures  bank  depKisltors  through  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

Edward  Rust,  president  of  State  Farm  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Co.,  has  proposed  that  claims 
normally  paid  now  by  Insurance  companies 
be  reduced  in  the  future  by  any  sum  paid 
for  the  same  accident  from  other  sources. 
His  stated  aim:  To  reduce  Insurance  costs  to 
permit  lower  premiums. 

This  view  centers  on  findings  of  other  In- 
surance experts  who  say  It's  commonplace 
for  someone  Injured  In  a  traffic  accident  to 
collect  several  times  over — under  auto  Insur- 
ance, a  separate  accident  or  health  policy, 
and  state  or  federal  health  programs  Includ- 
ing Medicare. 

Insurance  companies  themselves  are  tak- 
ing some  steps  to  improve  their  services. 
They  Include: 

Some  companies,  led  by  Allstate  with  Its 
five-year  non-cancellatlon-of-pollcy  guar- 
antee, are  restricting  their  rlghta  to  cancel 
In  their  policies. 

Most  companies,  for  $3  to  $5  a  year  extra 
on  their  premiums,  are  providing  families 
protection  aealnst  Injuries  caused  by  other 
motorists  who  have  no  Insurance,  (Forty- 
one  states  now  require  this  be  offered  In  all 
auto  liability  |)ollcies.) 

Some  companies  also  offer  good -driver  In- 
centive plans  by  offering  drivers  who  have 
had  no  accidents  or  moving  traffic  violations 
from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  cuts  on 
standard  premium  rates.  (But  the  rates  go  up 
If  you  have  an  accident.) 

San  FYancslco-based  Foreman's  Fund  In- 
surance Co.  two  years  ago  started  paying  off 
some  accident  claims  Immediately  without 
first  demanding  a  waiver  acalnst  future 
claims  arising  from  the  same  accident.  Sev- 
eral other  companies  have  adopted  the  plan. 


It  had  been  traditional  that  payments  were 
made  by  companies  only  after  the  full  extent 
of  Injuries  and  damages  had  been  set.  This 
often  required  months  or  years,  and  could 
deprive  a  badly  Injured  accident  victim  of 
needed  rehabilitative  treatment  for  lack  of 
funds- 

Under  Foreman  Co.'s  advance-payment 
plan,  payments  for  all  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses are  made  to  the  Injured  person  as 
soon  as  the  company  decides  the  person  it 
Insured  was  at  fault.  In  many  cases  this  is 
accomplished  within  a  few  days,  according 
to  the  company. 

Despite  these  efforts  by  auto  Insurance 
firms  to  step  up  services  to  the  public — 
efforts  which  In  some  cases  are  comparatively 
Isolated  rather  than  Indtistry-wlde — Insur- 
ance executives  acknowledge  that  more  and 
faster  changes  are  needed. 

"Either  we'll  Improve  the  system  or  we'll 
be  forced  to  swallow  some  pretty  radical  re- 
forms In  the  long  run,"  said  one. 


[From  the  Seattle  Post-In telUgencer.  Dec.  4, 

1967] 

Good  News  fob  Motorists 

Many  of  the  nation's  motorists  will  be  a 
little  more  relaxed  behind  the  wheels  of 
their  automobiles  after  January  1,  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  their  car  insurance 
won't  be  cancelled  unjustly. 

The  announcement  last  week  of  the  Na- 
tional Underwriters  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters  that 
It  will  cancel  policies  only  for  non-payment 
of  premiums  or  suspension  of  a  driver's  li- 
cense or  car  registration,  Is  a  commendable 
reform. 

The  two  groups  represent  companies  which 
Insure  an  estimated  40  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's 75  million  motorists. 

The  Industry's  action  obviously  was  stim- 
ulated by  mounting  public  concern,  mani- 
fested by  legislative  Inquiries,  over  practices 
in  the  automobile  insurance  field. 

Washington's  Sen.  Warren  G  Magnuson, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, has  been  among  the  moft  active 
members  of  Congress  In  seeking  insurance 
reforms.  Last  June  Magnuson.  in  a  report  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  cited  nu- 
merous unfair  underwriting  practices.  In- 
cluding arbitrary  cancellation  of  policies  and 
failures  to  renew  policies  of  motorists  with 
good  driving  records. 

In  this  State  the  last  legislature,  follow- 
ing a  vigorous  campaign  by  this  newspaper. 
passed  an  act  requiring  companies  to  specify 
reasons  for  policy  cancellations  and  graxt-.ng 
policy  holders  the  right  to  challenge  arbi- 
trary cancellations. 

It's  certain  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
the  two  national  automobile  underwriting 
groups  took  their  action  was  fear  of  further 
government  intervention  in  the  Industry. 

It  provides  a  clear  message  for  not  only 
the  Insurance  Industry,  but  other  industries 
as  well — if  public  abuses  are  not  eliminated 
volvmtarlly,  the  public  wUl  act  to  eliminate 
them  Itself  through  Its  legislative  bodies. 
We  believe  self-improvement  Is  preferable 
and  It's  our  hope  the  underwriters'  action 
win  establish  a  welcome  trend. 


Avmonizkino^  to  file  a  re- 
port WITH  THE  SECRET.A.Ry  OF 
THE  SEN.ATE  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  Senator  Smathers, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Con-.mitt^e  on 
Small  Business,  who  is  t€mporarll\-  and 
necessarily  absent  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  author- 
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Ized,  during  the  adjournment  of  tte  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Prospects  for  Technology 
Transfer",  and  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  December  14, 
1967,  the  President  pro  tempore  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8338)  to  create  a 
new  division  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNEQ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  December  14. 
1967,  the  Acting  Resident  pro  tanpore 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1940  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  bow  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea:  and 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  Into  the  Dts^lct  of 
Columbia.  i 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2670)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  In  Termessee  to  the  In- 
dustrial Board  of  Coffee  County,  Tenn., 
Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  vv^ashington  [Mr. 
M.AGNUSON1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  'S.  25241  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr  GrueningI  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50) 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  have  one  uni- 
form nationwide  police  reporting  tele- 
phone number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  * 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
Speech  by  him  entitled  "Juan  T.  Trlppe: 
1967  Winner  of  the  Hubbard." 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Article    entitled    "McClellan    Wants    To 
Slash  Nation's  Crime  Rate."  written  by  Vera 
Olaser.  and  published  In  the  Columbia,  S.C, 
Record  of  December  7,  1967. 


SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  submit  ac- 
tivity summaries  for  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  for  the  following  Sen- 
ate committees:  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
Banking  and  Currency.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  committees  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  excellent  performance 
under  the  leadership  of  their  respective 
chairmen:  Senators  Ellender,  Anderson, 
Sparkman.  Jackson,  and  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Not  only  are  the  committee 
chairmen  to  be  commended  but  also 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  who  have 
labored  hard  and  long  to  work  out  the 
problems  that  arise  In  connection  with 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation. 

It  is  my  wish,  at  this  time,  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  able  staff  members 
of  each  of  these  committees,  and  all 
committees  and  our  personal  staffs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summaries  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
COMMrrXEE  ON  Agriculttjhb 

AND  Forestry. 
December  ll,  1967. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  During  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  thirty-two 
bills  as  shown  on  the  attached  list. 

Twenty-one  days  of  hearings  have  been 
held  In  connection  with  these  and  other  bills 
studied  by  the  Committee.  We  considered 
and  reported  four  nominations  and  approved 
sixteen  watershed  projects. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J,  Ellender, 

Cfiairman. 

List  or  MEAStniES  Favorably  Reported  to 
THE  Senate  by  the  Senate  CoMMrmaE  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  90th  Congress, 
FTrst  Session 

senate  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
S.  109;  Controls  unfair  trade  practices  af- 
fecting producers  of  agricultural  products 
and  associations  of  such  producers  Passed 
Senate  August  4  and  H.R.  13541  reported  to 
House  October  26. 
8.  219:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander.  Wya 
Approved  Public  Law  90-139. 

S.  645.  F»rovldes  needed  additional  means 
for  the  residents  of  rural  America  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  by  authorizing  the 
making  of  grants  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  public  services  and  development  In 
community  development  districts  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Referred  to 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  May  10. 

S.  852;  Amends  sec.  32(e)  of  title  ni  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish  financial  assistance  in  car- 
rying out  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
for  land  conservation  and  utilization.  Re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
September  25. 

S.  953:  Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  Approved 
Public  Law  90-91. 

S  974;  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city 
of  Glendale.  Ariz.  Reported  to  House  Novem- 
ber 22. 

S.  1136;  Amends  sec.  9  of  the  act  of  May 
22.  1928  (45  Stat.  702),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (16  use.  581h).  relating  to  sur- 
veys of  timber  and  other  forest  resources  of 
the  U.S.  Passed  House  December  4. 

S.  1477;  Amends  sec.  301  of  title  III  of  the 
act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
a  national  advisory  committee,  to  provide  for 
annual  meetings  of  such  committee.  Reported 
to  House  November  17. 

S.  1504:  Amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  supplement 
farm  Income,  authorize  loans  and  grants  for 
community  centers,  remove  the  annual  cell- 
ing on  Insured  loans,  Increase  the  amount  of 
unsold  Insured  loans  that  may  be  made  out 
of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits 
on  grants,  and  establish  a  flexible  loan  In- 
terest rate.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  August  29. 

S.  1550;  Amends  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  a« 
amended,  to  provide  for  release  of  valueless 
liens.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture August  7. 

S.  1564:  Amends  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Approved  Public  Law 
90-106. 

S.  1568;  Amend  the  eth  paragraph  of  sec. 
12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  restrictions  on  eligibility  for  loans 
by  Federal  land  banks.  Referred  to  Hcuse 
Committee  on  Agriculture  August  30. 

S.  1657;  Extends  for  1  year  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  In- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  farmers  who  are 
directed  to  remove  their  milk  from  commer- 
cial markets  because  It  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Approved  Pub- 
lic Law  90-98. 

S.  1722:  Amends  the  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Referred  to 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  November 
28. 

8.2068;  Repeals  certain  acts  relating  to 
containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables:  expor- 
tation of  tobacco  plants  and  seed;  naval 
stores;  and  wool.  Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  October  23. 

8.  2126:  Amends  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment December  7. 

S.  2179:  Extends  for  3  years  the  special 
milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  vet- 
erans hocpltals   Approved  Public  Law  90-140. 

S.  2195:  Amends  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Passed  House  December 
4. 


S  2511:  Maintains  and  Improves  the  In- 
come of  producers  of  crude  pine  gum  and 
sUblllzes  production  of  crude  pine  gum.  Re- 
ported to  Senate  December  8. 

S  2565:  Amends  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended.  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment November  30. 

S,  2722 :  Maintains  farm  Income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  for 
extra-long-staple  cotton  lor  the  1968  and 
succeeding  crops.  Reported  to  Senate  Decem- 
ber 8  (see  H.R.  10864). 

S.  Res.  147:  Authority  for  the  printing  of  a 
report  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 
titled "Parity  Returns  Positions  of  Farms" 
as  a  Senate  document.  Agreed  to  by  Senate 
August  10. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

H.J.  Res.  273 :  Amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  all  Jtmenta.  Approved  Public  Law 
90-6. 

H.J.  Res.  267:  Supports  emergency  food  as- 
gUtance  to  Int'i.  Approved  Public  Law  90-7. 

H.R.  5702:  Removes  the  5-acre  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allotment  acreage 
which  may  be  leased.  Approved  Public  Law 
90-52. 

H.R.  8265:  Amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allotment* 
and  acreage-poundage  quotas.  Approved  Pub- 
Uc  Law  90-51. 

HR.  547:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Mate- 
rials Center  In  Alameda  County.  Calif.,  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
materials  center  at  a  more  suitable  location 
to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Materials 
Center.  Approved  Public  Law  90-85. 

HJl.  472:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  certain  land  from  Texaa 
Southmost  College,  Brownsville.  Tex.  Ap- 
proved Public  Law  90-98. 

HJl.  10442:  Facilitates  exchanges  of  land 
under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42  Stat. 
485),  for  use  of  public  schools.  Approved 
Public  Law  90-171. 

HJl.  12144;  Clarifies  and  otherwise  amends 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  co- 
operation with  appropriate  State  agencies 
with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspection  pro- 
grams. Conference  repyort  agreed  to  by  House 
and  Senate  December  6.    (S.  2147) 

HJi.  11565;  Amends  section  368  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  u 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments.  Reported  to  Senate  De- 
cember 8. 

H.R.  10864;  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline 
County,  Arkansas,  to  the  Dlerks  Foresta.  Inc. 
Reported  to  Senate  December  8. 


Summary  or  AcnvrriES  or  Aeronauticai.  and 

Space  Sciences   Committe*   or  the   U.S. 

Senate  During  1967 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee during  1967  directed  Its  attention  to- 
ward overseeing  many  of  the  activities  of  the 
government  in  space  and  In  aeronautics. 

In  January,  Immediately  after  the  disas- 
trous Apollo  spacecraft  fire  which  took  the 
lives  of  three  of  our  astronauts.  Chairman 
Anderson  announced  that  the  Committee 
would  conduct  a  thorough  Inquiry  In  order 
(a)  to  establish  the  facts  related  to  the  ac- 
cident, (b)  to  Insure  that  the  formal  NASA 
inquiry  Is  conducted  with  complete  objec- 
tivity, (c)  to  establish  the  validity  of  any 
recommendations  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
and  (d)  to  review  such  other  asp)ectB  of 
NASA's  stewardship  of  the  Apollo  program 
which  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  foregoing  objectives.  In  carrj^lng 
out  this  responsibility,  the  Committee  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  during  the  period 
January  through  June,  publishing  over  750 


pages  of  testimony  and  related  documents 
concermng  the  disaster.  Witnesses  included 
all  officials  of  NASA  directly  concerned  with 
the  Apollo  program.  Including  the  entire  Re- 
view Board  selected  to  conduct  the  official  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  officials  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc..  prime  contractor  for  the 
Apollo  spacecraft. 

On  January  Slst.  Chairman  Anderson,  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith).  Introduced  NASA's  budget  request 
of  $5,050  million  (S.  781).  Subsequent  to 
this  time,  the  Administrator  submitted  an 
added  request  for  nuclear  propulsion  devel- 
opment funds  which  was  added  to  the 
original  NASA  request  for  a  revised  total  of 
$5,100  million  and  re-Introduced  as  S.  1296, 
on  March  15.  1967.  After  a  thorough  review 
and  analysis  of  the  budget  by  the  staff,  open 
hearings  were  held  on  April  18.  19,  20,  21,  25 
and  26  and  the  hearings  pubUshed.  On  April 
27.  the  Committee  held  a  classified  hearing 
on  the  space  prog^rams  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  after  which  a  sanitized  version  was 
printed.  On  June  17  and  23,  the  Committee 
marked  up  the  bill  and  reported  out  S.  1296 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  reported 
on  June  27.  The  total  amount  approved  by 
the  Senate  was  $4,851,006,000.  The  House 
subsequently  passed  HJl.  10340  and  then  sub- 
stituted Its  provisions  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  passed  bill.  The  total  amount 
authorized  by  the  House  was  $4,927,182,000; 
however.  Individual  cuts  in  line  Items  re- 
sulted In  a  lesser  total  of  $4,790,782,000.  The 
Senate  and  House  conferees  met  during  the 
week  beginning  July  24  and  subsequently 
agreed  to  a  conference  report  totaling  $4,- 
865,751,000.  This  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  In  early  August  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  21,  1967 
(Public  Law  90-67). 

The  Appropriation  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
sequently approved  an  appropriation  for 
NASA  for  FY  1968  In  an  amount  of 
$4,588,900,000. 

On  November  8,  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
and  other  NASA  officials  appeared  before  the 
Committee  and  discussed  NASA's  Operating 
Plan  for  FY  1968  In  light  of  adjustments 
which  had  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gressional action  on  NASA's  budget.  This 
hearing  was  subsequently  published. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  for  the 
oversight  of  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  Committee,  following  up  its 
staff  report  published  In  1966  on  "Policy 
Planning  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  De- 
velopment", held  a  series  of  public  hearings 
on  January  25  and  26,  and  February  27.  On 
January  25.  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  and  Mr.  Karl  G.  Harr.  Presi- 
dent, Aerospace  Industries  Association,  testi- 
fied. On  January  26,  Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  who 
at  that  time  had  been  designated  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  but  had  not  been  con- 
firmed, testified  along  with  General  William 
P.  McKee,  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Stuart  G.  Tipton. 
President.  Air  Transportation  Association. 
On  February  27,  the  Committee  took  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  and 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secretary. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CouncU. 
These  hearings  were  subsequently  published. 
Continuing  Its  Interest  In  the  Interna- 
tional aspects  of  space,  the  Committee  had 
published  in  January  1967,  a  staff  report 
(dated  December  1966)  entitled.  "Sortet 
Space  Programs.  1962-1965;  Goals  and  Pur- 
poses. Achievements,  Plans  and  International 
Implications".  This  report  was  compiled  by 
the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
and  other  departments  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  reviewed  by  memtjers  of  the 
Committee  staff. 

The  Committee  followed  closely  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  Treaty  on  Prin- 
ciples Governing  the  ActlvlUes  of  States  tn 


the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  In- 
cluding the  Moon  and  other  Celestial  Bodies. 
The  Committee  was  briefed  by  the  staff  on 
the  subject  matter  contained  in  such  Treaty 
and  a  Staff  Report  wa«  published  on  the 
Treaty  provisions  in  March. 


Committee    on 
FmsT   Session, 


AcrrrviTiES  or  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Cueeenct, 
90th  Congress 

S.  5  (Mr.  Proxmlre) ;  passed  Senate  July  11, 
1967;  the  bill  would  require  creditors  to  dis- 
close to  consumers  the  full  cost  of  consumer 
credit.   (S.  Rept.  392,  June  29.  1967.) 

S.  376  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate  Jan- 
uary 18,  1967;  Pi.  90-2;  the  Act  Increased 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  fixed  the  representa- 
tion of  the  majority  and  the  minority.  (Re- 
ported January  18,  1967:  passed  House  Janu- 
ary 23,  1967;  approved  January  25,  1967  ) 

S,  510  (Mr.  Williams  of  N.J.) ;  passed  Senate 
August  30.  1967;  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  require 
disclosure  to  shareholders  and  to  the  public 
of  all  pertinent  Information  ( 1 )  when  a  per- 
son or  a  group  of  persons  seek  to  acquire  10% 
of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  by  a  cash  tender 
offer  or  through  open  market  or  privately 
negotiated  purchases,  and  (2)  when  a  corpo- 
ration repurchases  ite  own  securities  in  the 
open  market.  (S.  Rept.  550.  August  29,  1967.) 
S.  714  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate  AprU 
14.  1967;  PX.  90-44;  the  Act  increases  the 
amounts  which  member  banks  and  Federal 
credit  unions  may  lend  to  certain  officers 
(S.  Rept.  165,  AprU  12.  1967;  passed  House 
June  5,  1967;  approved  July  3.  1967.) 

S.  965  (Mr.  Proxmlre) :  passed  Senate  AprU 
14.  1967:  the  bill  woiUd  authorize  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  Invest  in  securities  which 
are  direct  obligations  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment and  which  have  maturities  from  date  of 
purchase  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  (8, 
Rept,   163,   April    12,   1967.) 

S.  966  (Mr.  Proxmlre) ;  passed  Senate  April 
14.  1967:  the  bill  would  remove  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  certain  unwarranted  restric- 
tions on  the  kinds  of  assets  on  which  banks 
may  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
(S.Rept.  164,  April  12.  1967.) 

S.  1084  (Mr.  Sparkman) ;  passed  Senate  Oc- 
tober 11.  1967;  the  bill  would  permit  Federal 
employees  to  save  through  automatic  payroll 
deductions.  (S.  Rept.  590,  October  9,  1967) 

S.  1085  (Mr.  Sparkman  i :  passed  Senate  Oc- 
tober 11.  1967;  Pi.  90-  ;  the  Act  modernize* 
Federal  credit  union  operations  by  liberaliz- 
ing loan  and  dividend  payment  procedures. 
(S.  Rept.  591.  October  9,  1967;  passed  House 
November  27.  1967  ) 

S.  1155  (Mr.  Sparkman):  passed  Senate 
August  11,  1967;  the  bill  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  June  30, 
1973,  Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  Its  authority  to  make  guarantees  under 
some  circumstances.  Impose  prohibitions 
upon  certain  financing  connected  with  trans- 
actions with  Communist  countries  or  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
m  armed  conflict,  limit  participation  of  the 
Bank  In  arms  sales  financing  to  underdevel- 
oped countries,  and  make  changes  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank.  (S.  Rept.  493.  August 
4,  1967.) 

S.  1306  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate  No- 
vember 7,  1967;  the  bill  would  authorize 
banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in  State  and 
local  revenue  bonds.  (S.  Rept.  713,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1967.) 

S  1352  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
June  5.  1967;  P.  L.  90-29;  the  Act  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  write  off  the 
amount  of  silver  certiflcatee  outstanding 
which  he  deems  to  have  been  deetrcyed  or 
lost,  provided  that  silver  certificates  sha;;  be 
exchangeable  for  silver  bullion  for  one  year 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  provided 
for  the  stockpiling  of  silver  to  meet  certain 
contingencies,  and  repealed  the  prohibition 
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agalnsi  mint  marks.  (S.  Repi.  232,  M»y  15. 
la€l:  passed  House  June  12,  1967:  approved 
June  24,  1967.) 

S.  1542  (Mr.  Sparlunan);  passed  Senate 
June  26,  1967;  the  bill  would  provide  the 
F'ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  more 
control  over  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies.  (S.  Rept.  354.  June  23.  1967.) 

S.  1762  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
May  15.  1967;  P.  L.  90-66;  the  Act  extends  for 
three  years  (from  July  1.  1967  through  June 
30,  1970)  the  fellowship  progreon  authorized 
by  section  810  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
(S.  Rept.  224,  May  11,  1967;  passed  House 
Augrust  7,   1967;   approved  Augxist  19,  1967.) 

S.  1862  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
June  28.  1967;  P.  L.  90-104;  the  Act  clarified 
the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  respect  to  the 
management  and  of  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies,  authorized  additional  gov- 
ernment financing  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  falling  within  a  certaln<;ate- 
gory,  and  Increased  the  amotmt  of  stock  of  a 
small  business  Investment  company  which 
may  be  held  by  a  bank.  (S.  Rept.  368.  June  27. 
1967;  passed  House  September  12,  196T;  ap- 
proved October  11,  1967.) 

S.  1909  (Mr.  Moss):  passed  Senate  Jidy  21. 
1967:  the  bill  would  provide  for  the  stiiklng 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  JOOth 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad.  (S.  Rept.  404,  July 
18.  1967.) 

S.  1956  (Mr.  Sparkman):  passed  Senate 
July  17.  1967;  P.  L.  90-87;  the  Act  extmded 
for  one  year  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  paid  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  by  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  (S.  Rept.  396.  July  13. 1967; 
p)assed  House  September  19,  1967;  approved 
September  21,   1967.) 

S.  1985  (Mr.  Williams  of  N.  J.) ;  passed  Sen- 
ate September  14,  1967;  the  Act  authorized  a 
national  program  under  which  flood  insur- 
ance could  be  made  available  to  occupants 
of  flood-prone  areas  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  Insurance  Industry.  (S.  Rept.  549, 
Au^st  29.  1967;  passed  House  November  1. 
1967  ) 

H_R.  1499  (Mr.  Zftblockl):  passed  Senate 
Ortober  26.  1967:  P.L.  90-125:  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  striking  of  medals  In  com- 
memoration of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
explorations  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette. 
(8  Rept.  678,  October  24.  1967:  passed  House 
October  16,  1967:  aoproved  November  4. 
1967.) 

H  R  10105  (Mr.  Montgomery) :  passed  Sen- 
ate October  26.  1967:  PI.  90-128:  the  Act 
provided  for  the  striking  of  medals  In  com- 
memoration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  (S.  Rept 
681.  October  24.  1967;  passed  House  Octo- 
ber   16.    1967:    approved    Novem-ber    4.    1967.) 

H.R  10160  (Mr.  Patman):  passed  Senate 
October  26.  1967:  PX.  90-127;  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  striking  of  medals  In  com- 
memoration of  the  50t.*i  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Legion.  (S.  Rept. 
680.  October  24,  1967;  passed  House  Octo- 
ber 16.  1967:  approved  November  4,  1967.) 

H.R.  10595  Mr  Patman):  passed  Senate 
November  13.  1967:  PL.  90-  ;  the  Act  pro- 
hibits Federally  Insured  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  a-isoclatlons  from  selling  lotterv 
tlcfeets  IS.  Rept  727.  November  6,  1967: 
F>aR.s<Kl  Hti/v  July  13.  1967.  approved  ) 

H  R  13212  (Mr.  Utt ) :  passed  Senate  Octo- 
ber 26.  1967;  PL  90-124:  the  Act  proTlded 
for  the  strljclr.^  of  medals  in  comnneraora- 
tJon  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  fouading 
of  San  Diego  (S.  Rept.  679,  (October  24.  I9«7: 
passed  House  October  16.  1967,  approved  No- 
vember 4.  1967.) 

SJ  Ree  42  (Mr  Sparkman);  passed  Sen- 
ate February  20.  1967:  PL  90-19:  the  Act 
amends  the  National  Housing  Art  and  other 
laws  relating  to  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  correct  certain  obsolete  referencea. 


(8.  Rept.  56,  February  16,  1B67;  passed  House 
May  15,  1967;  approved  May  25.  1967.) 

BJ.  Res.  93  (Mr.  Murphy);  passed  Senate 
Augtist  29,  1967:  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance  of 
bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute  of 
Arts  In  recognition  of  the  public  service  and 
outstanding  contributions  of  Walt  Oisney. 
(S.  Rept.  541.  August  25,  1967.) 

S.J.  Res.  112  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed 
Senate  September  21,  1967;  PX..  90-118;  the 
Act  extends  the  time  for  filing  a  report  of 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  from  March 
6.  1968  to  December  31,  1968.  (8.  Rept.  566, 
September  20.  1967;  passed  House  October 
16,  1967,  approved  (October  31, 1967.) 

H.J.  Res.  601  (Mr.  Patman  i ;  passed  Senate 
June  19,  1967;  Pi.  90-34;  the  Act  extends  for 
four  months  (from  July  1,  1967  to  November 
1,  1967)  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Pro- 
gram. (S.  Rept.  347  on  SJ.  Res.  90.  June  16, 
1967;  passed  House  June  19,  1967;  approved 
June  28.  1967.) 

H.J.  Res.  859  (Mr.  Patman) ;  passed  Senate 
November  22.  1967;  PX.  90-169:  the  Act  ex- 
tends for  one  year  (from  November  1,  1967  to 
October  31,  1968)  the  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Program. 
(Passed  House  November  21.  1967;  approved 
December  1.  1967.) 

In  regard  to  bills  numbered  S.  1086,  S. 
1985,  and  HJl.  10595.  these  are  matters  which 
may  very  well  become  public  law  before  this 
material  Is  utilized  by  you. 

S.  1085 — President  will  sign  tomorrow  Dec. 
13. 

S.  1985 — No  conference  committee  meeting 
Is  anticipated  before  next  year. 

H  R.  10595 — BUI  Is  at  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

LEClSLATTVr    SrMMART.    COMMrTTEE    ON     INTT- 
RIOR    AND    iNSrUkH    AtFAIBS,    FiEST    SSSSION, 

90th  Congress 

Statement  bt  Senator  Jackson 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
chair,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  committees  of  Congress. 
The  credit  for  our  good  record  of  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  natural  resources  Is 
largely  due  to  the  attitudes  and  cooperation 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  Irom  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  had  many  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  policy  Issues  before  us  In  all  areas 
of  our  Jurisdiction.  Yet  the  Committee  has 
willingly  and  cheerfully  met  these  tasks  and 
produced  a  meaningful  legislative  record  in 
which  the  entire  Senate  can  take  pride. 

TTiere  are  many  challenges  yet  awaiting 
our  consideration,  and  we  hope  to  complete 
additional  legislative  action  on  more  pro- 
posals In  the  next  session.  WTien  dealing 
with  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  ovir 
nation's  great  natural  resources,  there  is  no 
final  action  to  be  taken.  We  must  constantly 
be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  these  resources 
are  used  wisely  for  the  present,  planned  for 
and  developed  properly  for  the  future  to  as- 
sure that  generations  of  Americans  will  not 
be  deprived  through  our  negligence,  mis- 
management, or  lack  of  foresight.  When  we 
act  In  connection  with  these  resources,  we 
hold  in  our  hands  the  power  to  enhance  or 
destroy  the  birthright  of  millions  of  future 
Americans.  This  Is  a  great  and  burdensome 
responsibility,  and  I  am  protid  of  the  way 
my  Committee  Is  meeting  it. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the  respective 
subcommittee  chairmen  who  have  faithfully 
handled  the  many  hearings  and  other  as- 
p>ects  comprising  the  legislative  process.  I 
also  thank  my  ranking  minority  colleague. 
Mr.  Kurhel,  for  his  cooperation  throughout 
the  year. 

The  other  Members  of  the  Committee, 
both  ma'ortty  and  minority,  have  demon- 
strated  that  reasonable  men  can  cope  with 


difficult  and  delicate  Issues  In  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  goal  we  are  aU  seeking— the  pro- 
motion of  the  pubUc  Interest. 

mj,  cxjMMiTm 
During  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, up  to  December  11,  some  269  Senate 
bills,  8  joint  resolutions,  4  concurrent  resolu- 
tions, and  6  Senate  resolutions,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee,  as  were  81  House-passed 
measures,  or  a  total  of  318  measures  In  all. 
Of  these,  95  were  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate,  and  28  signed  Into  law.  Certain  of 
these  proposals  were  referred  directly  to  the 
full  committee  for  consideration. 

Among  the«e  measures  were:  S.  20,  by  Sen- 
ator JackEon  and  53  other  Senators  of  both 
parties,  to  establish  at  National  Water  Com- 
mission for  the  piirpose  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  laationsU  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  text  of  this  measure  was  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  89th  Cton- 
gresE  in  furtherance  and  fulfillment  of  that 
part  of  President  Johnson's  message  of  Pel>- 
ruary  23,  1966  on  preserving  our  national 
heritage,  in  which  the  President  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  review  and  advise  on  the  entire 
range  of  water  resource  problems. 

Dtirlng  the  89th  Congress  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  measure  on  May  16 
and  17.  1956.  In  attendance  and  testifying 
In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Water  Commission  were  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  natural  and  water  resource 
experts. 

The  bin  (S.  3107  In  the  89th  Congress  i  was 
favorably  reported  with  amendments  (Rept 
1212)  and  passed  the  Senate  without  ob- 
jection on  June  9.  1966.  The  House  did  not 
act  upon  this  measure  prior  to  adjournment. 
In  the  90th  Congress  the  text  of  the 
measure  was  Introduced  as  S.  20  by  Senator 
Jackson.  The  Committee  reported  the  meas- 
ure on  February  2,  1967  (S.  Rept.  25)  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  6th. 
The  House  passed  S.  20  with  amendments 
on  July  12,  1967.  Further  action  on  S.  20 
awaits  resolution  of  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  Hoxise  passed  versions  of  the  bill. 
The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  would  be  charged  with  the  responslbUlty 
of  studying  alternative  solutions  to  water 
problems  without  prior  commitment  to  any 
interest  group,  region,  or  agency  of  govern- 
ment. The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
the  responslbUlty  of  objectively  reviewing 
the  premises  underlying  our  water  resourcoi 
policy  and  making  recommendations  In  the 
light  of  broad  national  Interest. 

S.  119,  by  Senator  Church  with  37  biparti- 
san co-sponsors,  to  establish  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System,  to  Incorporate  certain  pub- 
lic lands  within  the  system,  and  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  It.  The  Adminis- 
tration submitted  a  proposed  substitute  bill, 
which  was  Introduced  as  S.  1092.  and  the 
Committee  Incorporated  the  basic  recommen- 
dations of  this  measure  Into  S.  119,  making 
it  a  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  system  bill.  The 
amended  measure  was  reported  favorably 
(S.  Rept.  491)  on  August  3,  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  84-0  on  August 
8.  1967. 

S.  827.  by  Senators  Jackson,  Nelson  and 
Domlnlck,  establishing  a  nationwide  system 
of  trails.  Including  "national  werlc  trails." 
and  construction  and  expansion  of  park,  for- 
est and  outdoor  recreation  area  trails.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  traU  markers,  protection, 
and  campsites  and  shelters  S.  827  Is  based  on 
recommendations  made  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  Feb  23,  1966.  measace  on  preservation 
of  our  natural  heritage  Public  hearings  were 
held  on  March  15  and  16.  1967.  Some  fon- 
troversy  developed  over  the  location  of  cer- 
tain specific  trails  and  proposed  oondemna- 
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tion  procedures.  Detailed  maps  are  now  avail- 
able showing  more  precisely  the  location  of 
the  trails  and  the  measure  will  be  scheduled 
for  further  consideration  early  In  the  second 
session. 

S.J.  Res.  18,  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Kuchel.  establishing  certain  portions  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washington,  D.C. 
as  a  National  Historic  Site  and  providing  for 
Its  protection  and  administration.  SJ.  Res. 
18  is  based  directly  on  a  similar  bill  in  the 
89th  Congress,  S.J.  Res.  116.  which  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  President  John- 
gon  and  passed  the  Senate  with  Committee 
amendments  on  June  8.  1966.  S.  J.  Res.  18 
was  reported  by  Senator  Jackson  on  March 
9,  1967  (S.  Rept.  64)  and  passed  the  Senate 
on  March  13.  1967. 

SJ.  Res.  123.  by  Senators  Anderson  and 
Montoya,  a  Joint  resolution  to  approve  long- 
term  contracts  for  deUvery  of  water  from 
Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purjxjses. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  grant  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  Into  two  repayment  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  water  for  Industrial  purposes  from 
the  Navajo  Reservation  In  New  Mexico. 

S.J.  Res.  123  was  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  November  29.  1967.  and  was  passed 
on  November  30.  1967.  without  amendment. 

SrBCOMMlTTKE  ON  PARKS  AND  RECREATION. 
SENATOR  ALAN  BtBL-E,  OF  NEVADA,  CHAIR- 
UAN 

The  goals  and  aspirations  set  forth  for 
making  the  1960's  truly  a  decade  which  wUl 
be  remembered  as  the  'Parks- for-Amerlca 
Decade"  by  the  President's  1965  message  on 
natural  beauty  were  substantially  furthered 
by  the  subcommittee,  committee,  and  the 
Senate  during  the  First  Session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Americans  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  to  act  now  If  we  are  to  provide 
examples  of  our  Nation's  natural  heritage  to 
Inspire  coming  generations  to  build  America 
to  its  maximum  p)otentlal.  The  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  has  paved  the  way 
for  significant  strides  toward  meeting  the 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  people  dur- 
ing the  First  Session.  A  listing  of  the  actions 
taken  would  show : 

S  2515.  to  establish  the  Redwood  National 
Park  m  the  State  of  California,  was  the  end 
result  of  long  months  of  deliberation  and 
consideration  of  a  number  of  proposals  (In- 
cluding B.  1370.  sponsored  by  Senator  Kuchel 
and  others,  S.  514,  sponsored  by  Senator 
MetcaU  and  others,  and  S.  1526.  sponsored  by 
Senators  Murphy  and  Fannin ) .  Urgency  in 
acting  was  dictated  by  the  realization  that 
the  last  slgnlticant  blocks  of  old-growth  red- 
wood forests  were  being  rapidly  liquidated  by 
redwood  lumber  industries.  The  bUl.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  en  November  1.  represents 
the  best  combination  of  areas  which  could 
be  acquired  without  undue  disruption  of 
the  local  Industries,  tax  base,  and  employ- 
ment patterns. 

S.  1321,  to  establish  In  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
Ineton  the  North  Cascades  National  Park, 
the  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
Pasayten  Wilderness,  and  to  modify  the 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  Is  a  landmark  ex- 
ample of  legislation  dealing  with  the  entire 
complex  of  recreation  opportunities  and 
needs  of  a  region  This  blU,  the  most  studied 
and  most  widely  aired  propoeal  ever  to 
come  before  the  subcommittee,  passed  the 
Benate  on  November  2.  culminating  three 
of  the  most  significant  days  for  conserva- 
tion In  the  Senate. 

S  778.  to  esUbllsh  the  Apostle  Islands 
NaUonal  Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
sponsored  by  Senators  Nelson  and  Prox- 
mlre.  i>assed  the  Senate  on  August  21.  cul- 
minating studies  which  were  authorieed  by 
the  (Congress  In  1930.  The  21  Islands  In  Lake 
Superior,  the  30-mlle  long  strip  of  shoreline 
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in  the  Red  Clifls  area,  and  the  unique  marsh 
and  sloughs  which  make  up  the  three  tinlts 
of  the  Lakeshore  should  provide  some  50 
million  people  living  In  the  Midwest  with  a 
superlative  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. 

S.  26,  to  establish  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Moss,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  13.  This  monument,  on  Antelope 
Island  In  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  wlU  provide 
the  people  of  America  with  a  unique  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  interpretation  of  the  unusual 
geology  and  fauna  and  flora  of  this  remnant 
of  pre-Hlstorlc  Lake  Bonneville.  Under  a 
unique  arrangement,  the  State  of  Utah  wUl 
be  encouraged  to  become  the  concessionaire 
to  operate  the  swimming,  picnicking,  and 
certain  other  recreation  features  within  the 
Monument. 

S.  269  and  S.  1821,  bills  to  authorize  sev- 
eral small  exchanges  In  the  Acadia  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Maine,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Smith,  were  favorably  reported  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

S.  444,  to  establish  the  Flaming  Gorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  sponsored  by  Senators  Moss, 
Hansen,  and  McGee,  would  estabUsh  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  administer- 
ing secretary,  and  sets  forth  certain  criteria 
under  which  the  Forest  Service  would  man- 
age the  area.  Hearings  were  held  on  October 
19. 

S.  561,  authorizing  appropriations  to  settle 
final  Judgments  In  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings for  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Ervln  and  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Novemlser  2. 

S.  814.  to  establish  a  National  Park  Founda- 
tion, sponsored  by  Senators  Bible.  Jackson, 
and  Kuchel,  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  It  was 
amended.  The  Senate  accepted  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  House.  The  Foundation  Is 
designed  to  encotirage  gifts  or  endowments 
which  could  be  used  to  assist  in  defraying  ex- 
penses of  acquiring  park  lands  or  for  other 
national  park  purposes.  It  became  public  law. 
S.  1161,  to  establish  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  at  the  birth- 
place of  the  late  President  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachiisetts.  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Cooper  and  Jackson,  provides  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  birthplace'  donation  and 
the  assumption  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  home.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  March  21  and  Is  now  Public  Law  90-20. 

S.  1267,  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Church  and  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  passed  the  Senate  on  November  9.  This 
action  culminates  years  of  study  of  the  area 
for  either  national  F>ai1i  or  recreation  area 
status.  The  area  will  be  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

S.  2159,  to  establish  the  Fort  Point  National 
Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
Sponsored  by  Senators  Kuchel  and  Murphy, 
was  heard  by  the  subcommittee  on  Augtist 
16,  and  consideration  Is  being  given  to  hold- 
ing hearings  In  San  Francisco  prio'  to  further 
action  on  the  bill. 

H.R.  7362,  companion  to  the  bill  S.  1411 
(Senator  Spong)).  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  certain  historic  properties  within  the 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park  In  York- 
town,  Virginia,  was  heard,  reported,  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  18,  and  is  now 
PubUc  Law  90-74. 

SXTBCOMMITTEE      ON      WATT*      AND      POWER      R.B- 

sovrtLCva.    senator    cliwton    p     anderson 

OF    NEW    MEXICO,    CHADIMAK 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  ar.d  Power 
Resources  considers  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  committee  on  legislation 
proposals  relating  to  Irrigation.  reclamaUon. 
water  supply,  interstate  compacts  apportion- 
ing water  for  Irrigation  purposes,  desalina- 


tion, weather  modification,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  Nation's  water  resource  programs. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 57  Senate  bills.  1  Senate  resolution, 
and  3  House  bUls  were  refejred  to  the  Sub- 
committee. Public  hearings  were  held  on  22 
of  these  measures,  and  19  were  reported 
favorably  to  the  Full  Committee,  and  to  the 
Senate.  Of  these  19  measures,  18  were  p>assed 
by  the  Senate.  Six  of  these  measures  are  now 
Public  Law,  and  one  Is  In  conference. 

Legislation  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  included : 

S.  6,  by  Senators  McGovem  and  Mundt,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  first 
stage  of  Oahe  unit,  James  division.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purpKJses. 

S.  6  reauthorizes  the  initial  stage  of  the 
multipurpose  Oahe  Irrigation  unit,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  It  was  origlnaUy  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  is 
being  reauthorized  In  accordance  with  a  sub- 
sequent congressional  directive  In  Public 
Law  442,  88th  Congress. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  provides 
for  the  irrigation  of  190,000  acres  of  land  out 
of  the  495,000  now  contemplated  In  the  total 
unit.  It  will  supply  municipal  and  industrial 
water  to  17  towns  and  cities,  make  p>o8Slble 
full  development  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreational  potential  In  an  area  which  is  a 
part  of  the  principal  breeding  ground  for 
migratory  wildfowl  in  the  United  States,  and 
afford  additional  flood  control  in  the  Mis- 
souri-Mississippi Basin. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  Is  a  favorable  2.5  to 
1  on  the  baslfi  of  total  benefits  and  l  .6  to  1  In 
relation  to  direct  benefits  alone.  S.  6  au- 
thorizes appropriations  up  to  SI 88 .5  million 
for  new  construction. 

Following  field  hearings  in  Redfield.  South 
Dakota  and  hearings  In  Washington.  DC,  S. 
6  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  Rept.  699).  The  measure  was  passed 
with  Committee  amendments  on  November 
1,  1967. 

S.  51.  by  Senators  Morse  and  Hatfield,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  tie  Merlin 
division.  Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  purpose  of  S.  61  is  to  authorize  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Merlin 
division.  Rogue  River  Basin  project  In  Ore- 
gon. The  project  is  a  multiple-purpose  pro- 
posal to  Irrigate  some  9.260  acres  of  now  arid, 
but  potentially  fertUe.  lards  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Merlin  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  and  to  serve  additional 
functions  of  recreation,  flood  control,  and 
area  redevelopanent. 

Total  cost  of  construction  Is  estimated  to 
be  816.660,000. 

Following  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee, 
S.  51  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  (S.  Rept  905^  ar.d  was  passed  wlti 
Committee  amendments  on  December  8.  1967. 

S.  270  by  Senator  Kuche";  w.th  7  cosponsors 
authorizes  the  participation  of  the  Interior 
Department  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant,  and 
for  other  purpKJses. 

The  purpxwe  of  S.  270  Is  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  through  its 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  to  participate  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  saline  water 
conversion  plant.  The  plant  if  a  du&:-p-r- 
p>ose  desalting  and  nuclear  power  ernerar.ng 
facility  to  be  built  and  flnanred  as  a  non- 
Federal'  undertaking  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California  In 
partnership  with  a  group  of  pufcMc  and 
private  electric  uUlitles  serving  the  south- 
em  CaUfomla  market  area.  The  Installation 
Is  designed  tc  produce  150  million  gar.ons  of 
fresh  water  per  day,  168.300  acre-feet  per 
year  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  generate 
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approximately  1,500  megawatts  of  net  elec- 
trical p>ower. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  capital  cost 
of  the  nuclear  fueled  power  and  desalting 
plant  will  be  $444,3  million,  of  whlcb  the 
Federal  government  will  contribute  $72.2 
million  to  the  project. 

Following  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
S.  270  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  (S  Kept.  49)  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  February  6,  1967.  Following  House 
passage  on  April  20.  1967.  the  measiire  be- 
came Public  Law  90-18  on  May   19.  1*67. 

S.  288  by  Senator  Anderson,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  cost  of  certain  investl^tlons 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

The  purpose  of  S.  286  Is  to  make  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  with  respect  to  the 
relmbursablUty  of  costs  of  investigations 
uniform  and  consistent  within  the  Bureau 
itself  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

S.  286  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate  (S.  Rept.  830)  on  November  29. 
1967  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  Com- 
mittee amendments  on  December  6.   1967. 

S.  370.  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson. 
a  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1948 
(62  Stat.  382).  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Kennewick  division  extension,  Yakima 
project.  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  S.  370  is  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional 6,300  acres  of  land  under  Irrigation  in 
the  Yakima  River  Valley  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Thlj  piu-- 
f)ose  would  be  attained  through  amendment 
to  the  act  of  June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382). 
the  measure  authorizing  the  parent  Kenne- 
wick division  of  the  Yakima  project,  to  pro- 
vide for  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  additional  works  to 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  Kennewick  divi- 
sion. The  presently  proposed  extension  was 
contemplated  In  the  construction  of  the 
existing  facilities. 

The  project  has  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
3.5  to  1.  The  cost  of  the  project  Is  $6,141,700 
(October  1966  prices). 

Following  bearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
S.  370  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  (S.  Rept.  63)  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  Committee  amendments  on 
March  6.  1967. 

S.  485  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla  project,  Ore- 
gon-Washington, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  485  authorizes  construction  and  opera- 
tion, under  Federal  reclamation  laws,  of  the 
multi-purpose  Touchet  division  of  the  Walla 
Walla  project.  The  Touchet  division  is  In 
southeastern  Washington  along  the  Touchet 
River. 

Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  will  form  the  only  siz- 
able lake  In  the  Walla  Walla  Basin,  The 
facility  will  bring  10,000  acres  of  rich  farm- 
land under  full  irrigation  in  its  initial  stages 
with  deferred  water  storage  for  an  additional 
7,000  acres.  Water  sports,  boating  svi^mmlng, 
fishing,  and  water  skiing  as  well  aa  camp- 
ing and  picnicking  opportunities  will  be 
created,  Work.s  authorized  by  the  bill  will 
make  1,000  acre-feet  of  municipal  and  In- 
du.strlal  water  available  to  the  city  of  Dayton. 

The  benefit  cost  ratio  of  the  Touchet  di- 
vision, as  reported  by  the  committee  would 
be  2,35  to  1  for  all  benefits  and  1  83  to  1  for 
direct  benefits  only.  Revised  overall  costs  of 
the  Touchet  division  were  placed  at  $16,630.- 
000  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  using 
January  1965  prices. 

Following  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee, 
the  Committee  ordered  S.  485  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  (S,  Rept.  527)  and  the 
measure  was  passed  without  amendment  on 
August  23.  1967. 


S,  605  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson, 
a  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  determine  that  certain  costs  of  op- 
erating and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreational  pur- 
poses are  nonreimbursable. 

Under  the  present  irrigation  operation. 
Banks  Lake  fluctuates  considerably  during 
the  year.  These  fluctuations  are  normal  for 
such  equalizing  and  reregulating  reservoirs 
in  an  irrigation  system,  but  they  have  a  very 
detrimental  effect  upon  recreational  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  uses.  S.  370  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  pump  additional  water  to  reduce 
reservoir  fluctuations.  Average  annual  costs 
are  estimated  at  $21,000  and  recreational 
benefits  are  estimated  at  60.000. 

Following  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee, the  measure  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported (S.  Rept.  61)  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  amendment  on  March  6,  1967. 

S.  670  by  Senators  McOee  and  Hansen,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Riverton  extension 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  include 
therein  the  entire  Riverton  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Riverton  extension  unit  (third  divi- 
sion) a  previously  authorized  project  which 
encountered  financial  difficulties  and  was 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-278 
(76  Stat.  156).  S.  670  would  reauthorize  the 
project  as  a  Reclamation  project. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  November  30.  1967. 

S.  697,  by  Senators  Church  and  Jordan 
(Idaho),  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment  project,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development 
Project  which  Is  composed  of  four  divisions 
would  bring  into  production  some  490,000 
acres  or  dry  sagebrush  land  and  stabilize  and 
Increase  the  production  on  over  60,000  acres 
which  are  now  Inadequately  Irrigated.  It 
would  provide  flood  protection  to  cities  and 
farms  throughout  the  area  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  water  In  certain  streams  and 
municipal  systems,  A  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  supply  would  be  provided  to  the 
city  of  Mountain  Home,  The  electric  power 
generation  potential  of  the  area  would  be 
Increased  by  over  450,000  kilowatts  of  In- 
stalled capacity  In  the  proposed  hydroelectric 
plants.  Opportunities  for  new  recreation  de- 
velopments and  for  enhancement  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  resources  would  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance, 

A  hearing  on  S,  697  was  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Augtiat  16.  1967. 

S.  774.  by  Senators  Curtis  and  Hruska.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Ne- 
braska mid-state  division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes 

No  further  action  on  this  measure  was 
taken  because  H  R.  846.  a  companion  bill. 
was  ordered  favorably  reported  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  1.  1967 
and  became  Public  Law  90-136. 

8,  1004.  by  Senators  Hayden.  Fannin.  Can- 
non, and  Jackson,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  8.  1004,  as  In- 
troduced, was  to  authorize  the  construction, 
opieratlon.  and  maintenance  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  Arizona-New  Mexico  The 
Central  Arizona  Project  Is  designed  to  enable 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  put  to  beneficial 
use  waters  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  which  it  Is  presently  unable 
to  use  because  of  a.  lack  of  diversion  works, 
and  to  thereby  meet  a  critical  need  for  a 
supplemeiua!  water  supply  In  the  densely 
populated    central    portion   of   the   State, 

The  bill  aa  reported  also  authorizes  five 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin;    establishes  a  Lower  Colorado 


River  Basin  development  fund:  and  Includes 
provisions  concerning  river  regulation  and 
reservoir-ofjeratlng  criteria  which  were 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  during  recent  years. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  is  2.6  to  1  over  a  100  year  period. 
Total  cost  Is  $768  million  (October  1963 
prices)  and  $100  million  for  construction  of 
distribution  and  drainage  facilities  for  non- 
Indian  lands.  The  five  projects  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  have  an  appropriation 
authorization  of  $360  million. 

The  Subcommittee  held  4  days  of  hearings 
on  S.  1004  and  other  similar  measures  (8. 
861.  S.  1013.  S.  1242.  and  S,  1409)  in  early 
May.  Full  Committee  executive  sessions  were 
held  on  June  9,  22,  23,  27,  28,  and  29.  1967, 
The  measure  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  June  29,  1967  (S.  Rept. 
408)  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1967  With  Committee  and  floor 
amendments. 

S.  862.  by  Senator  Jackson  (by  request),  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  S.  862  is  to  remove  certain 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  the  Executive 
Branch  maintains  violate  the  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine  by  encroaching  upon  execu- 
tive responsibilities.  Although  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  executive  agencies  either  on 
policy  on  constitutional  Issues,  It  was  agreed 
to  report  the  bill  in  order  to  continue  the 
small  reclamation  projects  program  which 
has  proven  to  be  successful. 

Following  a  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee 
S.  862  was  ordered  reported  to  the  Senate 
(S.  Rept.  486)  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
with  amendments  on  August  2.  1967. 

S.  1098,  by  Senator  Kuchel.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  September  26.  1950  authorizing 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  California,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  certain  project  features 
for  future  Irrigation  of  additional  lands. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  au- 
thorize an  enlargement  and  reallnement  of 
the  last  of  the  last  50  miles  of  the  authorized 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  as  a  part  of  the  po- 
tential West  Sacramento  Canal  unit.  This 
additional  capacity  would  be  needed  and 
used  only  after  the  West  Sacramento  Canal 
unit  is  authorized  and  constructed,  TTie  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  the  addi- 
tional canal  capacity  at  this  time,  however, 
is  in  the  Interest  of  long-range  economy, 
saving  approximately  $5.7  million  In  con- 
struction costs  at  $65,000  i>er  year  in  oper- 
ating expenses  over  the  life  of  the  future 
West  Sacramento  Canal  unit. 

The  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  the  project  Is 
3.82  to  1.  The  estimated  ooet  of  the  enlarged 
canal  Is  $17.4  million. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  measure  and  it 
was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  Rept.  200)  on  April  28,  1967.  No  fur- 
ther action  was  necessary  because  H,R.  743, 
a  compianlon  measure  was  imssed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  9,  1967  and  became  Public 
Law  90-65. 

S.  1101  by  Senators  Jackson  (by  request) 
and  Kuchel.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  purpose  of  8.  1101  is  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  and  amend  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  in  certain  other  re- 
spects. 

Following  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee, 
the  measure  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  April  27.  1967,  No  further 
action  on  the  bill  was  necessary,  however, 
because  H  R,  6133.  a  companion  measure,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  10.  1967  and 
became  Public  Law  90-30. 

8.  111.  by  Senator  Kuchel,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 


struct operate,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe 
division.  Central  Valley  project.  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct operate,  and  malntein  the  San  Felipe 
division  a  proposed  multiple-purpose  addi- 
tion to  the  Central  Valley  project,  involving 
the  delivery  of  water  from  that  project  system 
to  portions  of  Santa  Clara.  San  Benito.  Sante 
Cruz   and  Monterey  Counties.  Calif. 

The  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  the  project  2.76 
to  1  for  all  benefits  and  2.08  to  1  for  direct 
benefits  only.  The  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $92,380,000  (October  1966  prices) . 
Following  a  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee, 
the  measure  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
(S  Rept.  282)  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  10,  1967  with  Committee  amend- 
ments. The  measure  passed  the  House  on 
August  14,  1967  and  became  Public  Law  90-72 
on  August  27.  1967. 

8.  1251,  by  Senators  Jordan  and  Church, 
a  bill  to  make  certain  reclamation  project 
expenses  nonreimbursable. 

8.  1251  would  make  nonreimbursable  the 
severance  payments  to  which  departmental 
employees  are  entitled  when  their  Federal 
employment  Is  terminated  because  of  the 
transfer  of  reclamation  works  to  a  local 
agency  for  operation  and  maintenance.  This 
will  facilitate  an  orderly  and  equitable  turn- 
over of  responsibility  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Irrigation  projects  to  the  water 
users  organizations. 

Hearings  were  held  on  8.  1251  June  7.  1967 
and  the  measure  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported on  July  26.  1967  (8.  Rept.  1251).  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  with  Committee 
amendments  on  August  2.  1967. 

S  1601  by  Senators  Metcalf  (by  request) 
and  Mansfield,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  8.  1601  Is  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  continu- 
ing the  going  work  on  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior The  measiire  will  Increase  the  au- 
thorization of  $60  million  authorized  In  the 
Act  of  July  19.  1966.  by  $9  million,  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  be  necessary  to  continue  work  on 
the  Tiber  Dam  of  the  Lower  Marias  unit  to  al- 
leviate a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  spillway 
In  the  dam.  It  wlU  also  provide  authorization 
for  the  continuation  of  work  on  the  Fort 
Thompson-Grand  Island  345-KUovolt  trans- 
mission line  and  transmission  facilities  on 
the  transmission  division. 

S  1601  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  April  27.  1967  (S.  Rept,  204) 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  4.  1967. 
Following  House  passage  on  September  11. 
1967,  the  measure  became  Public  Law  90-89 
on  September  27.  1967. 

S,  1788  by  Senator  Jackson  (by  request) 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  engage  In  feasibility  Investigations 
of  certain  water  resource  developments. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (P.L.  89-72,  79  Stat.  213)  re- 
quires specific  Congressional  authorization 
before  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may 
engage  In  the  preparation  of  any  feasibility 
report  on  a  water  resource  project. 

The  purpose  of  S,  1788  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  cer- 
tain  designated   feasibility   investigations. 

Following  a  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee 
the  measure  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  May  22,  1967  (S.  Rept.  285) . 
8.  1788  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  24. 
1967,  and  subsequently  was  passed  by  the 
House  with  amendments. 
The  measure  Is  now  in  conference. 
S  1946.  by  Senators  Monroney  and  Harris. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  repayment  contract  with 
the  Fobs  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes. 


The  purpose  of  S.  1946,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee,  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  ( 1 )  conduct  feasibility  studies 
of  ways  and  means  of  alleviating  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  Foss  Reservoir  Mas- 
ter Conservancy  District  associated  with  the 
poor  quality  and  supply  of  water  stored  In 
Foss  Reservoir.  Washita  River  Basin  project. 
Oklahoma:  and  (2)  afford  relief  to  the  dis- 
trict from  the  bvirden  under  its  repayment 
contract  wherein  it  Is  obligated  to  pay  for 
water  that  Is  unusable. 

The  relief  Is  granted  by  suspending  fTixther 
construction  charge  payments  and  Interest 
accrued  on  the  total  obligation  until  usable 
water  is  available.  The  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  refund  the  amount  paid  thus 
far  on  this  contract.  When  usable  water  is 
available,  this  amount  will  have  to  be  repaid 
as  will  the  suspended  amount  of  the  con- 
struction charges  under  the  contract.  Any 
penalties  which  have  accrued  on  unpaid  con- 
struction charges  will  be  canceled. 

Following  a  Subcommittee  hearing.  S.  1946 
was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  25.  1967  (S.  Rept.  702)  and 
was  passed  with  Committee  amendments  on 
November  6.  1967. 

8.  2402.  by  Senators  Kuchel  and  Murphy. 
a  bin  to  provide  for  credit  to  the  Kings 
River  Water  Association  and  others  for  ex- 
cess payments  for  the  years  1954  and  1955. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2402  is  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  authority  to  do  equity  to 
a  group  of  citizens  who  were  overcharged  for 
water  conservation  storage.  The  Secretary, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
asserU  that  he  does  not  have  such  authority 
under  existing  law. 

Specifically,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  credit  outstanding  obligations  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Kings  River  Water  Association  in- 
curred pursuant  to  the  master  agreement 
among  the  members  and  the  association  and 
the  United  States  dated  December  30.  1963. 
and  the  Alta  Irrigation  District.  Consolidated 
Irrigation  District.  Fresno  Irrigation  District. 
Kings  River  Water  District,  and  Tulare  Lake 
Canal  Companv  pursuant  to  agreements 
dated  December  23.  1963.  in  a  total  amount  of 
SI. 098,597,92,  representing  excess  payments 
over  their  share  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  of  Pine  Flat  Reservoir,  Kings 
River,  California  during  the  years  1954  and 

1955. 

S.  2402  was  ordered  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  November  29,  1967  (S.  Rept. 
837)  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
Committee    amendments    on    December    6, 

1967. 

House  bills 

H.R.  743.  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  26,  1950. 
authorizing  the  Sacramento  Valley  project. 
California.  In  order  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  certain  project  features  for  future  Irriga- 
tion of  additional  lands. 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  743  Is  to  authorize  an 
enlargement  and  reallnement  of  the  last  50 
miles  of  the  authorized  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  as  a  part  of  the  potential  West  Sacra- 
mento Canal  unit.  This  additional  capacity 
would  be  needed  and  used  only  after  the 
West  Sacramento  Canal  unit  is  authorized 
and  constructed.  The  authorization  and  con- 
struction of  the  additional  canal  capacity  at 
this  time,  however.  Is  In  the  interest  of  long- 
range  economy,  saving  approximately  $5.7 
million  In  construction  costs  at  $65,000  per 
year  in  operating  expenses  over  the  life  of 
the  future  West  Sacramento  Canal  unit. 

A  companion  measure.  S.  1098  by  Senator 
Kuchel  was  reported  by  the  Committee  (S. 
Rept  200).  H.R,  743  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  9,  1967  and  on  August  19,  1967 
became  Public  Law  90-65, 

H.R,  845,  bv  Mr,  Martin,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Nebraska 
Mld-Statc  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  purpose  of  H.R.  845  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct. 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid- 
State  division  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  The  Mid-State  division  is  a  proposed 
multiple-purpose  project,  located  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Platte  River  In  central 
Nebraska,  which  will  provide  Irrigation  and 
flood  control  benefits  and  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities,  The  Mid-State  division,  which 
is  estimated  to  cost  $106,135,000  at  current 
price  and  wage  levels,  will  be  integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
works  being  constructed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
A  companion  bill,  S.  774,  by  Senators 
Curtis  and  Hrtiska  was  also  before  the  Com- 
mittee, but  at  their  request  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee ordered  H.R.  845  (previously  passed 
by  the  House)  favorably  reported  following 
a  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  (S.  Rept. 
695).  H.R.  845  passed  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 1.  1967  and  on  November  15.  1967 
became  Public  Law  90-136. 

H  R  6133.  by  Mr.  Asplnall.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  lor  the  saline  water  con- 
version program,  to  expand  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6133  Is  to  authorize 
addlUonal  appropriations  for  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  and  amend  the  SaUne 
Water  Conversion  Act  in  certain  other  re- 
spects The  Increase  in  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  will  make  available  for 
appropriation  In  fiscal  year  1968  a  total  of 
$26  782  000  which  is  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget.  The  basic 
act  Is  amended  to  provide  authority  for  "test 
bed"  plants  and  for  redesignating  "demon- 
stration plants"  as  "prototype  plants."  thus 
clarifying  the  definitions  for  the  full  se- 
quence in  the  development  of  a  process  and 
conforming  the  terminology  In  the  act  to  that 
currently  In  use  throughout  the  Industry. 
In  addition,  the  demonstration  plant  pro- 
gram is  integrated  into  the  regular  research 
and  development  program,  and  authority  Is 
provided  for  using  the  existing  demonstra- 
tion plants  as  test  bed  plants. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  detailed  report 
concerning  any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or 
component  costing  In  excess  of  $1  million 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  respective  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  pnd  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

A  companion  measure.  S.  1101,  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Kuchel  was  also  before  the 
Subcommittee.  Following  hearings  H,R  6133 
was  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  May  8.  1967  and  was  passed  with  Com- 
mittee amendments  on  May  10,  1967.  The 
measure  was  approved  and  became  Public 
Law  90-30  on  June  24,  1967, 

StrBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINZRALS.  MATERIALS  AND 
rtTELS  SENATOR  ERNEST  CEtTENlNG,  OF  ALAS- 
KA. CHAIRI«AN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials and  Fuels  Is  the  Unit  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  to  which  Is  referred 
measures  relating  to  the  Committee's  re- 
sponsibility under  sesction  102(1)  (ml  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  (Public 
Law  601.  79th  Congress)  for  proposed  legis- 
lation and  other  matters  respecting  mineral 
resources  of  the  public  lands,  mining  In- 
terests generally,  mineral  land  laws  and 
entries  thereunder,  Geological  Survey  and 
petroleum  conservation. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress 23  Senate  bills,  2  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tions' and  4  House  bills  were  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  Public  hesrlngs  were  held 
on  9  of  these  measures,  and  7  were  reportea 
favorably  to  the  full  Committee:  five  passed 
the  Senate,  and  one  became  law. 

Major  proposed  legislation  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  Included: 

S  23  bv  Senator  Bible  with  10  co-spon- 
sors,  providing  for  the  development  of  the 
geothermal    steam    resources    of    the    public 
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lands.  This  measure,  as  Introduced,  was  iden- 
tical to  S.  1674  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
W8LS  the  subject  of  a  pocket  veto  and  Memo- 
randum-of-Dlsapproval  by  President  John- 
son. The  Subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  S.  23  and  on  the  substitute  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Interior  Department,  S.  912. 
The  Subcommittee  reported  S.  23  favorably, 
With  amendments.  The  full  Committee  put 
the  measure  over  for  further  consideration 
when  controversy  developed  over  the  amend- 
ments, particularly  the  so-called  "grand- 
father clause." 

S.  49,  by  Senator  Gruenlng  with  19  co- 
sponsors  to  revitalize  the  American  gold  min- 
ing industry.  S.  49  provides  for  a  program 
by  which  domestic  gold  producers  would  be 
compensated  for  the  differences  In  the  costs 
of  production  In  the  last  quarter  of  1939  (the 
peak  year  of  American  gold  production  was 
19401  and  present-day  costs.  The  measure 
would  stimulate  new  production  of  gold.  In- 
creasing our  dwindling  reserves,  as  well  as 
afford  some  equitable  relief  to  American 
producers  who  were  the  victims  of  uniquely 
harsh  governmental  action.  The  bill  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  (Senate  Re- 
port 67)  and  Is  on  the  Calendar  for  action. 

S.  615,  by  Senator  McGovern  and  8  co- 
sponsors,  also  providing  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction Incentives,  was  the  subject  of  sub- 
committee hearings  and  consideration  along 
with  S.  49. 

S.  289.  hy  Senator  Anderson  and  27  co- 
sponsors,  to  stabilize  the  lead-zinc  industry 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  for  consump- 
tion from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 
S.  289  provides  a  5-year  program  for  flexible 
import  quotas,  to  go  into  effect  only  when 
needed,  based  on  the  ratio  between  primary 
producers'  stocks  of  lead  and  zinc  and  ship- 
ments of  the  metal,  which  are  a  direct  meas- 
ure of  consumption.  Foreign  producers  are 
guaranteed  a  share  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket on  a  country-by-country  basis.  S.  289 
was  the  subject  of  hearings,  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  (Senate  Report  218) 
and  was  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1367.  by  Senators  Gruenlng.  Hansen  and 
Moss,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prevent  termination  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  In  certain  circumstances  and 
to  reinstate  terminated  leases  in  some  In- 
stances. In  each  Congress  several  private  bills 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  equitable 
action  in  the  case  of  individual  lessees  have 
been  the  subject  of  legislative  action.  S.  1367 
would  make  this  authority  general  within 
specified  limits  and  under  specified  condi- 
tions. An  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Anderson  and  adopted  by  the  Committee 
limited  the  Secretary's  authority  to  Instances 
In  which  termination  of  the  lease  was  the 
result  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  (Senate  Report  698).  The 
Senate  passed  the  amended  measure. 

S.J.  Res.  35.  by  Senator  Anderson,  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  4-year  ex- 
tension and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  com- 
pact to  conserve  oil  and  gas.  The  measure 
also  provides  for  report  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  operations  of  the  compact  com- 
mission during  the  period.  S.J.  Res.  35  was 
reported  favorably  (Senate  Report  202),  and 
passed  the  Senate  May  4.  In  the  House,  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
amended  the  measure  to  limit  the  extension 
to  a  2-year  period,  and  to  require  a  report 
from  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968.  The  Senate  concurred  In  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  measure  became 
Public  Law. 

Oil  Shale.  The  full  Committee  heW  two 
comprehensive  public  hearings  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Federal  oil  shale  program. 
Vast  deposits  of  oil  shale  are  found  In  the 
Green  River  Formation  In  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado. Utah  and  Wyoming.  These  deposits  are 
regarded  as  the  largest  reservoir  of  energy 
linown  in   the  world,   and  In  very  large  part 


they  underlie  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  In  January  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior announced  a  five-point  development 
program  designed  to  solve  In  part  existing 
legal  stalemates  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
reserves,  to  further  advancement  of  the  state 
of  the  art  of  production  of  oil  from  the  shale, 
and  to  form  the  basis  of  a  commercial  oil 
shale  Industry.  The  ComnUttee  held  hearings 
in  February  on  these  proposals. 

In  May.  the  Secretary  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  Implement  part  of  the  program, 
and  In  September  the  Committee  held  two 
full  days  of  open  hearings  to  obtain  views 
and  comments  on  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  regulations  on  the  development  of 
an  oil  shale  Industry. 

Probable  action  for  second  session 

Mined  Lands  Reclamation:  The  Committee 
expects  to  consider  legislation  for  the  con- 
trol, reclamation,  and  development  of  mined 
lands,  in  accordance  with  the  program  out- 
lined by  the  President.  The  Secretary  has  is- 
sued proposed  regulations  for  such  control 
and  development  with  respect  to  Federal 
lands,  but  legislation  will  be  required  to  ex- 
tend the  program  to  private  and  State  lands. 
The  program  Is  expected  to  be  a  cooperative 
one,  with  the  States  and  Federal  government 
Joining  forces. 

Pending  before  the  Subcommittee  Is  S. 
217.  by  Senator  Lausche  and  8  co-sponsors, 
which  would  establish  a  program  for  the 
reclamation,  acquisition,  and  conservation  of 
lands  and  waters  adversely  affected  by  coal 
mining.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  or  similar 
proposed  legislation  will  be  broadened  to 
Include  all  mining  operations,  rather  than 
being  restricted  to  coal  alone. 

Common  Varieties  Act:  The  Subcommittee 
has  before  it  S.  1049,  by  Senators  Metcalf 
and  Gruenlng,  to  amend  the  so-called  Com- 
mon Varieties  Act  of  1955.  Early  In  the  year, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Etepartmente  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  for  report  and  com- 
ment, but  despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  Identical 
to  S.  3485  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  21.  1968,  no  reports 
have  been  received.  The  Subcommittee  plans 
public  hearings  early  In  the  2nd  session.  Pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  clarify  the  1955  Act  to 
bring  administration  Into  line  with  the  In- 
tent of  the  Act. 

Geothermal  Steam:  It  Is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  differences  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  S.  23.  the  geothermal  steam  leasing 
bill,  can  be  worked  out.  and  the  measure  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  Geothermal  steam  is  a 
natiiral  resource  of  potential  Importance, 
both  as  a  source  of  energy  and  as  a  source 
of  minerals. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDUN  AFTAIRS,  SENATOB 
GEORGE  M'COVEHN.  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  CHAIB- 
MAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
legislative  responsibility  over  matters  In- 
volving the  relations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  approximately  500.000  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Ileuts.  about  half  of  whom 
reside  on  reservations;  over  Indian  landhold- 
Ings  and  reservations  which,  subject  to  vary- 
ing degrees  of  Federal  control,  total  ap- 
proximately 52  million  acres  In  29  States;  and 
over  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  In  addition,  the  Indian  health 
and  sanitation  program  supervised  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Indian  Health  In  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Is  of  concern  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  is  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Of  the  64  measures  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee. 36  were  reported  and  passed  and 
15  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  following  Indian  bills  of  general  ap- 
plicability throughout  Indian  country  were 
acted  upon  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress: 

S.  285  ( Anderson )  :  To  amend  the  Indian 
Long-Term  Leasing  Act.  The  bill  would 
amend  section  1  of  the  1955  Indian  Leasing 


Act  (69  Stat.  539)  relating  to  leases  of  in- 
dividual and  tribal  lands  for  public,  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, and  business  purposes  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  term  of  such  leases  from  80 
to  65  years.  In  addition,  the  bill  author- 
izes leases  for  up  to  99  years  for  several  In- 
dian pueblos  and  reservations  in  the  States 
of  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Washington, 
and  provides  for  farming  leases  up  to  40 
years  in  length  under  certain  circumstances 
on  all  reservations.  This  additional  leasing 
authority  would  greatly  Increase  economic 
development  on  most  Indian  reservations. 
S.  304  (Jackson)  :  Relating  to  the  Indian 
Revolving  Loan  Fund  and  the  Indian  Heir- 
ship Land  Problem.  The  purposes  of  S.  304 
are  to  (1)  authorize  an  Increase  of  $35  mil- 
lion In  the  Indian  revolving  credit  loan  fund 
created  by  the  act  of  June  18,  1934;  (2)  con- 
solidate all  existing  loan  funds  presently  au- 
thorized for  loans  to  Indians  Into  a  single 
revolving  fund  and  prescribe  the  adminis- 
tration thereof;  and  (3)  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  authority  that  will 
enable  him  to  reduce  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  Indian  allotments  in  multiple 
ownership  by — 

(a)  Partitioning  or  selling  lands  In  heir- 
ship status,  upon  application  of  the  requisite 
number  of  Indian  owners,  where  such  parti- 
tion or  sale  is  found  to  be  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  Indian  owners,  and  not  detrimental 
to  the  Indian  tribe; 

(b)  Providing  for  Judicial  partition  or  sale 
where  non-Indian  interests  so  require; 

(c)  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor  to  represent  owners  who  are  minors, 
non  compos  mentis,  or  unlocatable; 

(d)  Establishing  procedures  for  selling 
heirship  lands  that  will  afford  the  owners  full 
opportunity  to  obtain  fair  market  value  for 
their  property  and  give  the  Indian  owner* 
and  tribes  preference  rights  to  purchase  the 
land; 

(e)  Increasing  the  Indian  revolving  credit 
loan  fund  in  order  that  individual  Indlani 
and  tribes  may  borrow  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  heirship  tracts;  and 

(f )  Providing  for  tribal  land  consolidation 
programs  to  permit  maximum  economic  uti- 
lization of  the  land  resource  by  Indians. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
identical  to  those  in  S.  2196.  89th  Congress, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  September  8, 
1966. 

S.  306  (Jackson)  :  To  Increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  bill  amends  the  act  of  August  3. 
1956  (70  Stat.  986.  25  U.S.C.  309).  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," by  Increasing  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  program  from  $15 
to  »25  million  annually.  ThU  leglBlatlon  is 
necessary  In  order  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  Indians  who  are  seeking  enroll- 
ment under  the  1956  act.  The  response  of 
Indians  to  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
in  vocational  courses  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing has  been  most  favorable.  Prom  its  incep- 
tion through  1964,  18.000  persons  have  en- 
rolled in  various  vocational  programs 
throughout  the  United  States.  More  and 
more  of  the  younger  Indians  are  completing 
high  school  and  will  become  available  for 
these  training  programs  In  the  near  future. 

S.  307  (Jackson),  Public  Law  90-9:  To 
amend  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  1946. 

The  purposes  of  S.  307  are  to  provide  for 
the  adjudication  or  dismissal  of  all  claims 
filed  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  to 
April  10,  1972. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  a  final  disposition  of  all 
claims  of  Indian  tribes  against  the  United 
States  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  act 
of  August  13,  1948  (60  Stat.  1049) .  The  Indian 
tribes  were  given  5  ye3J8  In  which  to  file  their 
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claims,  and  the  Commission  was  given  an 
additional  5%  years  within  which  to  adjudi- 
cate the  claims.  The  Commission  was  to 
terminate  on  April  10,  1957.  The  time  allotted 
In  the  original  act  to  adjudicate  the  many 
claims  filed  proved  to  be  Inadequate,  and  the 
Congress  extended  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  5  years  by  the  act  of  July  24,  1956 
(Public  Law  84-767),  until  April  10,  1962. 
This  extension  also  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
and  Congress  again  extended  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  5  years  by  act  of  June  16. 
1961  (Public  Law  87-48).  until  April  10,  1967. 

The  Indian  tribes  filed  a  total  of  852  sep- 
arate causes  of  action  with  the  Claims  Com- 
mission. These  claims  have  been  consoli- 
dated Into  a  total  of  583  dockets.  To  date.  236 
docket  numbers  have  been  adjudicated  and 
the  files  sent  to  the  National  Archives.  Of 
this  number,  103  awards  were  made  to  Indian 
tribes  for  a  total  sum  of  over  J200  million 
and  133  cases  have  been  dismissed.  There  are 
347  dockets  now  pending  and  active,  some  of 
which  have  been  partly  adjudicated  and  oth- 
ers of  which  are  in  early  stages  of  processing. 

As  enacted.  Public  Law  90-9  would: 

First.  Amend  section  23  of  the  1946  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
10  years  from  and  after  April  10,  1962.  In 
other  words,  the  Commission's  life  would  be 
extended  for  an  additional  5  years  In  order 
to  complete  its  assigned  task  . 

Second,  Amend  section  3  of  the  1946  stat- 
ute to  provide  that  the  Commission  shall  be 
expanded  from  three  to  five  members,  and 
the  President  shall  designate  one  of  these 
members  as  the  Chairman.  The  three  Com- 
missioners who  are  presently  holding  office 
will  continue  to  serve  as  Commissioners  on 
the  Commission  until  June  30,  1968,  unless 
prior  to  that  date  the  President  reappoints 
them. 

Third.  Add  a  new  section  27  to  the  1946 
set  which  directs  the  Commission  to  prepare 
a  trial  calendar  which  will  set  a  date,  not 
later  than  December  31.  1970.  for  the  trial  of 
each  claim  jiendlng  before  the  Commission. 
If  a  claimant  falls  to  proceed  to  trial,  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  dismiss  the  claim 
unless  for  good  cause,  the  Commission 
grants  a  continuance  which  would  be  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  6  months.  The  only 
exception  to  the  6-month  continuance  would 
be  under  circumstances  or  events  beyond 
control  of  the  party  and  In  this  situation 
further  continuances  could  be  given  that 
could  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of  6  months. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  Intended  to 
expedite  the  adjudication  of  the  remaining 
claims  filed  by  the  Indians  more  than  15 
years  ago.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  get  the  Indian  tribes  before  the  court  as 
promptly  as  possible  In  order  that  they  may 
benetit  from  awards  that  may  be  made  to 
them. 

S.  876  (Gruenlng  et  al.)  :  RelaUng  to  Fed- 
eral support  of  education  of  Indian  students 
In  sectarian  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Tlie  purpose  of  S.  876  Is  to  remove  an  out- 
worn impediment  to  the  pursuit  of  higher 
education  by  Indian  students  qualifying  for 
certain  Federal  educational  aids.  It  would 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  amending  section 
21  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1917  (39  Stat.  969. 
988;  25  U.S.C.  278)  to  delete  a  prohibition 
against  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for 
"education  of  Indian  children  in  any  sec- 
tarian school."  The  prohibition  in  existing 
law  against  use  of  Federal  funds  for  Indian 
educational  programs  In  sectarian  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  Is  restated  and 
affirmed  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

To  this  section  are  added  provisions  that 
an  Indian  scholarship  aid  recipient  shall  be 
free  to  choose  the  accredited  college  or  insti- 
tution he  wishes  to  attend,  whether  public 
or  private,  sectarian  or  nonsectarlan.  and 
that  the  aid  shall  be  extended  to  the  indi- 
vidual directly,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 


sound    administration,   rather    than    to   the 
institution  or  school. 

The  following  bills  relating  to  specific 
tribes,  baaids  or  groups  were  enacted  or  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  first  session.  90th 
Congress : 

S.  282  (Jackson.  Magnuson.  by  request)  : 
To  provide  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  over  the  property  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  Colvllle  Indians  located  in 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Individual 
members  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes.  As 
a  result  of  a  directive  In  section  5  of  Public 
Law  772,  84th  Congress,  the  Business  Council 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colvllle  In- 
dians submitted  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  property  of  the  tribes.  After 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  In  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  Senator  Jackson 
was  requested  to  Introduce  S.  282.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  bill  provides  for  a  referen- 
dum and  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
shall  become  effective  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  voting  adult  members  of  the  tribes  ap- 
prove. The  bill  provides  for  the  closing  of  the 
tribal  rolls,  the  updating  of  all  land  records, 
and  the  appraisal  by  three  qualified  inde- 
pendent appraisers  of  all  tribal  assets.  There- 
after, Individual  members  of  the  tribes  will 
be  afforded  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
tribes  and  have  their  shares  of  tribal  prop- 
erty converted  to  money  and  paid  to  them 
or  to  remain  in  the  tribe  and  participate  in 
a  tribal  management  program.  Such 
amounts  of  the  tribes'  tlmberlands  as  would 
be  required  to  be  sold  would  be  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  desig- 
nated as  national  forest  lands.  Other  prop- 
erty would  be  sold  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis,  except  that  property  belonging  to 
those  remaining  In  the  tribe  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation  or 
trustee.  This  legislation  Is  similar  to  the 
Klamath  Termination  Act  of  1954. 

S.  391  (Moss)  :  Amending  the  Act  of  March 
1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Utah 
as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation and  for  other  purposes". 

The  purpose  of  S.  391  is  to  broaden  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the  use 
of  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  a 
portion  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 
in  Utah. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1933  (47  Stat.  1418). 
withdrew  certain  public  lands  in  southern 
Utah  "for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon"  and 
added  the  lands  to  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
The  statute  provided  that  37 Vj  percent  of  the 
net  revenues  accruing  from  tribal  oil  and 
gas  leases  of  such  lands  shall  be  "expended 
by  the  State  of  Utah  In  the  tuition  of  Indian 
children  in  white  schools  and,  or  the  build- 
ing or  maintenance  of  roads  across  the  lands 
described  In  section  1  hereof,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians  residing  therein." 

S.  391  would  modify  the  1933  act  by  per- 
mitting the  State  to  expend  such  oil  and 
gas  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo 
Indians  residing  in  San  Juan  County,  which 
is  a  larger  group  than  the  Indians  residing 
on  the  lands  that  were  withdrawn  by  the 
1933  act.  The  bill  also  would  authorize  the 
use  of  the  funds  for  "health,  education,  and 
general  welfare"  of  those  Indians,  Instead  of 
limiting  such  use  to  tuition  In  white  schools 
and  reservation  roads. 

S.  491  (Allott)  :  Determining  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation in  and  to  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  S.  491  is  to  authorize  the 
Navajo  Tribe  or  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to 
commence  litigation  to  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  common  boundary  be- 
tween their  two  reservations.  The  litigation 
would   be   before   a   district   court   of   three 


Judges  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  with  a  statutory  right  of 
appeal  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  dis- 
trict court  would  base  Its  decision  on  "such 
principles  as  may  be  Just  and  fair  in  law 
and  equity." 

The  Navajo  boundary  Immediately  south 
of  the  Colorado  boundary  was  fixed  by  a 
treaty  of  June  1,  1868.  In  1869  the  boundary 
was  surveyed  and  monumented  but  the 
monuments  cannot  be  located  at  the  present 
time.  The  Ute  Mountain  boundary  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  February  20,  1895.  Ap- 
parently there  is  an  overlap  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bUl  Is  to  quiet  title  to  the  land  In  one 
or  the  other  of  the  tribes. 

S.  528  (McGee,  Hansen) :  Placing  in  trust 
status  certain  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  In  Wyoming. 

The  piu-pose  of  S.  528  is  to  place  In  trust 
status  15  acres  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  Wyoming.  The  land  with 
which  S.  528  Is  concerned  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  In  the  1920'6  for  adminis- 
trative, irrigation,  and  other  Indian  Bureau 
needs  at  a  cost  of  $812.50.  The  land  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Wind  River  Tribes  have  re- 
quested the  conveyance, 

S.  1119  (Metcalf,  Mansfield)  :  GranUng 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas,  on  certain 
lands  in  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 
to  certain  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1119  would  amend  existing  law  to  grant 
full  ownership  of  the  minerals  underlying  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  In  Montana  to 
members  of  the  Crow  Tribe.  The  measure  also 
provides  that  with  the  approval  of  the  tribal 
council  certain  oil  and  gas  leases  granted 
under  previous  law  may  be  renewed  and  ex- 
tended so  as  to  make  them  uniform  and  con- 
sistent with  other  oil  and  gas  leases  on  res- 
ervation lands. 

Absent  legislative  action,  the  tribe's  Inter- 
est In  the  minerals  will  terminate  In  1970 
under  existing  law  enacted  In  1920  (41  Stat. 
751 ) ,  which  reserves  the  minerals  to  the  tribe 
for  a  50-year  period. 

The  total  Income  to  the  tribe  from  the 
development  of  oil  and  gas  since  1920 
amounts  to  $3,665,000.  About  40  percent  of 
that  Income  has  been  received  during  the 
past  5  years.  The  Senate  concurred  with  the 
finding  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
"that  the  tribe  has  not  enjoyed  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  mineral  reservation  that  was  con- 
templated In  1920,  and  that  an  extension  of 
tribal  ownership  is  Justifiable  for  that  rea- 
son." 

S.  1165  (McCarthy.  Mondale),  Public  Law 
90-94:  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  Judg- 
ment funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians 
on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands  and  the 
Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnlbigoshlsh  Bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians. 

A  Judgment  in  the  amount  of  $1,671,262  18 
was  awarded  to  the  Mississippi  Bands  and 
82.260,942.90  to  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnl- 
bigoshlsh Bands  in  Indian  Claims  Ccmmis- 
slon  docket  18-B.  The  awards  represent  ad- 
ditional payment  for  10,213.700  acres  of  land 
in  Minnesota  ceded  luider  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1855  (10  Stat.  1165).  These  funds 
are  on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  in- 
terest-bearing accounts. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  approximately 
$330,000  of  the  funds  remaining  after  de- 
duction of  attorney  fees  and  expenses  will 
be  used  as  a  program  fund  on  the  White 
Earth.  Leech  Lake,  and  Mllle  Lacs  Reserva- 
tions. The  remainder  of  the  Judgment  will 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  approxi- 
mately 18,000  Indians  comprising  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe. 

S.  1171  (H.R.  5910)  (Harris,  Monroney): 
Declaring  that  the  United  St^.tes  holds  cer- 
tain lands  In  trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian 
TVibe,  Oklahoma. 

S.  1173  (Harris,  Monroney) :  Declarlp.g  that 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by 
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the  United  States  In  truBt  for  the  Cheyenne  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  other.  The  eetlmated  fair  market  value  of  the 

and  Araoahfl^fberof  oTlaho^^^  SUte    Income    taxes.    The    total    Judgment  two  cemetery  sites  and  the  right-of-way  Is 

ThtpuS^e  Of  the  b"iL  introduced,  was  awarded  the  tribes  amounts  to  $7.9  mllUon.  $400.  This  colony  has  a  beneficial  Interest  In 

to^onrte  approximately^  S-    1391    (Metcalf.  Mansfield),  Public  Law  680  acres  of  land.  These  cemetery  sites  are 

!Ld  to  the  Se^e  and  Arapaho  Tribes  Of  90-    :    Canceling  certain  construction  costs  approximately  one-half  mile  from  the  colon, 

Oklahoma  The  sub lect  lands  were  originally  and  irrigation  assessments  chargeable  against  land.                                               >      .    ,v,  ^  . 

Dart  of  an  I^dlln  Allotment  which  was  re-  lands  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  S.  1727  (Anderson.  Montoya):  AuthorizUig 

Unqu?shed  I^d  subsiq^ntTy  became  classl-  Montana.  the  consolidation  and   use  of   funds  artslng 

fl«l  ^  i^allotted  land  with  title  vesUng  In  The  purpose  of  S.  1391.  as  amended.  Is  to  do  from  Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Apache  TYlbe 

f^  ^nl^d  Statfe    For  many  ye^s  the  land  equity    to   certain    Indian    and    non-Indian  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each  of 

haa   hopn    ntiiisred    for   school   farm   station  landholders  In  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reserva-  its  consUtuent  groups. 

n^i^n^s   in   connect°on   wlTh   S^  tod  an  tlon.  Mont.,  by  canceling  specified  construe-  The  purpose  of  S.  1727  Is  to  authorize  the 

L^^located   a   short   dlsUnce^TroS  the  tlon  costs  and  Irrigation  assessments  charge-  use  of  an  $8.5  million  Judgment  awarded  to 

VixToi  CUnton   Okla.  The  lands  are  now  sur-  able  against  their  lands.  In  some  of  the  In-  the  Apache  Tribe  and  bands  of  the  M^calero 

plus  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  stances  covered  by  the  bill  irrigation  was  not  Reservation  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commls- 

Affalrs    and  It  Is  proposed  that  they  be  do-  successful,  that  Is.  the  lands  did  not  get  wa-  slon  In  docket  22-B. 

natedlo  the  tribes  for  an  old-age  rest  home.  ter.  and  the  landholders  would  be  charged  The    bill     as    Introduw^    P^^/v?^,   T 

housing  development,  commercial  or  light  in-  for   benefits   they   never   received.   In   other  Judgment  already  recovered,  and  the  Judg- 

dustrlal  use   and  agricultural  purposes.  instances,  the  records  are  so  unspeclflc  that  ments  anUclpat«d  In  other  pending  claims. 

Bv  Resolution  No   343-S15,  dated  April  26.  It   Is   Impossible   to   determine   at   this   time  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  Is  author- 

1967  the  business  committee  of  the  Cheyenne  whether   the   lands   that   would  be  charged  Ized  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  ap- 

and"Arapaho    Tribes    requested    that    these  ever  received  any  benefits.  proved  by  the  Secretary.  The  Senate  adopted 

lands   be   conveyed   to   them    In   fee   simple  The  bill  provides  for  the  cancellation  of  all  an    amendment    which    would    restrict    the 

rather  than  In  trust  status.  The  Senate  there-  charges  against  the  non-Indian  lands  In  the  bUrs  application  to  the  use   and  al;Sbrlbu. 

fore  amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  the  units  where  Irrigation  can  no  longer  be  prac-  tlon  of  the  sum  recovered  in  oocket  ii-a. 

land  wUl  be  given  to  the  tribes  without  any  tlced  because  of  the  Inadequate  water  sup-  When  awards  are  made  to  the  tribe  in  otner 

restriction  on  lu  use.  management,  or  dlspo-  piles  and   other  adverse  conditions.  It  also  pending   claims   further    legislation   will   be 

sltlon  because  of  Indian  ownership.  approves  the  partial  cancellation  of  charges  required   In  keeping  with   the   language  m 

S    1177    (Metcalf,  Mansfield),  Public  Law  against  non-Indian  lands  in  those  units  now  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 

90-il-    Providing   for   the   disposition   of   a  operated   In  order  to  equalize  the  per  acre  tlons   Act   which    reads    as   follows: 

ludmient  against  the   United  States  recov-  construction  charges  with  those  of  the   In-  nothing  contained   in   this   paragraph  or  In 

ered  by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  dlans.   This   adjusted    per   acre   cost   Is    the  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed 

Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead  Beserva-  amount    that    all    lands.    Indian    and    non-  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  de- 

tlon  m  Montana  Indian,  are  economically  capable  of  repaying,  rived  from  appropriations  In  satisfaction  of 

The  Durnose  of  S    1177  Is  to  authorize  the  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  cancellation  awards   of    the    Indian    Claims    Commission 

rti«mbut^on    of    an    award    by    the    Indian  by  direct  statutory  action  unassessed  con-  and   the  Court  of  Claims,  except  for  such 

Clatos    Com^sston  To    the    Confederated  structlon  costs  In  the  sum  of  $118,266.64  for  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  attorney 

sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  land  clearing  and  leveling  performed  on  both  fees,  expenses  of  Utlgatlon.  and  "^nses  of 

ReservaUon  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commls-  Indian  and  non-Indian   lands.  The  specific  program    P^^'^'^S.unUl    after    legislation 

slon  m  docket  No.  61  may  be  used  as  author-  tracts  of  land  so  benefited  cannot  be  Identl-  has  been  enacted  that  sets  forth  the  pur- 

Ized   by   the   tribal   governing  body  a«d   ap-  fled  for  proper  distribution  and  assessments  poees      for      which      said      funds      wm      oe 

r^r^vIToH    htj   th*>   Secretary   of   the  IntMlor.   It  of  these  costs.  used   •    •    •."                                            ^  .... 

^oexem'pts  from  F^eral  and  State  income  These  delinquent  charges,  cost*,  and  as-  The  M«calero  Tribe  has  adv^  the^om- 

taies  any  funds  distributed  to  tribal  mem-  sessments   totaling   $325,630.25.   now   deter-  mlttee  that  It  plans  to  use  the  $8  5  million 

^"g         ■'  mined   to  be   uncoUectable.   Inequitable,   or  Judgment  In  the  following  manner; 

The  Judgment  funds  appropriated  by  the  unjust,  and  due  the  United  States,  are  to  be                  purchase - $375,000 

act  of  October  27.  1966  (80  Stat.  1065).  are  canceled.  The   remaining  charges  of  $232.-      s^j^^lakhlp    trust 310.000 

on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  830.68  for  construcUon  and  $81.37  for  opera-      ^^^^^  expansion —       200.000 

of  the  tribes  in  an  interest-bearing  account,  tlon    and    maln^nance     relate    to    Indian-          ^^^   summit «.000 

This  bin  authorizes  the  use  of  both  the  prln-  owned  lands  and  will  be  canceled  admlnU-      ^           housing - 200.  000 

clpal   and   the   Interest.   The  Judgment   was  tratlvely  under  the  act  of  July  1,  1932   (47      ^^^^^    research.. .- 35,000 

for   $4,431,622.18.   and   the   payment  of   at-     °tat.  564).  _,      „  >      -n„   ^ i»      Community    center 143,800 

torney    fees    and    expenses    will    reduce   the  8.    1699    (Harris.    Monroney)  :    To   permit      ^^eatlon    areas. 30.000 

figure    to    about    $4    million.    The    Interest  negotiation  of  a  modlficaUon  to  a  contract      i^^^^gtrtal    promoUon... 30.000 

ewned    to   December   31,    1966,    amounts   to  for  sale  of  certain  real  property  by  the  United      [^         uceSses.. W.OOO 

$24  768  52  States  to  the  City  of  Lawton.  Oklahoma.               TVibal   store   complex 220.000 

S    119l'  (Allott)     Public  Law  90-60:   Pro-  The  Federal  Government  sold  270  acres  of      II''*^ 'I'fa  p^Sen"       " 1,650.000 

vlSni^'forirV-lUon'tf    a    Judgment  l'^^\^'^^^,^'-,J\li^^^'^'^T:^^,^^.      toves^enV  ."l^!-- 4.366,200 

^^^'T  '''%^7'^'^JT\^r^^i.^rZ     U^eTuVo^Jld'-m^TrsuS^e'^ri'^^^  8.1933     (Hams.    Monroney,.    Public    Law 

Southern   U  e   Tribe   of   the   Southern   Ute     ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^^^     Providing    for    the    dlBpoeltlon    of 

Reservation  in  Colorado.  Kiowa  Hospital  for  so  long  as  they  are  main-  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit 

The  bill,   as   amended,  provides   that   the  ^  government  InstallaUons,  without  of   the   Cheyenne-Arapaho   Tribes   of   Okla- 

Secretary  of   the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  ^  ^^|  ^oygrnment "  homa 

directed  to  divide  the  trust  t'i"*  belonging  ^^  value  of  such  water  service  was  estl-  The  purpose  of  8.  1933  Is  to  authorize 
to  the  confederated  ^ands  of  Ute  Indians  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^6.  By  reason  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
appropriated  ^y  t^^  „^<=o^^.S"PP^'f«^^^^^  of  expansion  of  the  two  government  facilities,  October  31.  1965  (79  SUt.  1152),  to  cover 
Appropriations  Act  1965.  and  deposited  in  ^^^^^  consumption  of  water  has  Increased  an  award  of  $15  million  to  the  Cheyenne 
the  United  States  Treasury  Pursuant  to  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^j.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In  a  corn- 
final  judgment  entered  In  Indian  Claims  ^^^  purpose  of  8.  1699  would  be  to  permit  promise  settlement  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
Commlsslon  docket  ^^f™^^"^  ^f  • '^^^"^'^S  ^^^^  modlflcation  of  the  early  agreement  to  Jnlsslon  dockets  Noe.  32fr-A  and  329-B.  The 
the  interest  thereon  by  crediting  60  per  cer^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  inequitable  situation  that  sum  of  $14,166,348  Is  on  deposit  In  two 
turn  to  the  Ute  In'^'^fTrlbe  of  the  Uintah  ^  ^^^^  commercial  banks,  drawing  Interest  at  the 
and  Ouray  Rwervatlon  and  t^he  Ute  Dstribu  ^  ^^^^  (Bible) .  Public  Law  90-71:  Declar-  rates  of  5^  and  5V4  percent,  respectively, 
tlon  Corporation.  20  per  "ntum  to  the  Ute  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  remainder  of  the  Judgment  funds,  in- 
Mountaln  Trtbe   of   the  Ute   Mounteln   Re-  ^^B  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  Mountain  Colony  eluding  Interest.  Is  on   deposit  In   the  U.S. 

^"'tt  °V^K       ?  til  ^^nt^rn  Ute  R^e^a-      certain   lands   which   are   used   for  cemetery      Treasury  to   the   credit  of   the   tribes. 

ern  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Southern  Ute  Reserva-  ,j^g  ^^^d  represents  additional  payment 

tlon.  The  portion  °5J^«  f^V'^,  )if^k.."ute  ThTpurpoee  of  this  bill  Is  to  place  In  trust  (in  docket  No.  329-A)  for  4.608.878  acres 
Its  division  as  f»«<=t^'  ^r«llted  to  the  Ute  P  V  Mountain  Indian  Colony  of  land  In  western  Oklahoma  granted  Jointly 
Indlaii  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  OuniyR^^^  ^^^^  ^^  withdrawn  public  to  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Southern 
servatlon  to  the  Ute  Distribution  Corporatl^o^  totaling  6.25  acres  for  use  as  a  Arapaho  by  Executive  order  of  August  10, 
and  to  the  Southern  Ute  TObe  of  the  south-  '^°^^  j,,,^  ^^^  ^^^  j^,  ^  ^Ight-  1869.  and  ceded  under  the  act  of  March 
ern  Ute  R"^"^*'"'^'  «^^",^'' „^yf  *i°^'j,'°f  of-way  some  33  feet  wide  across  approxl-  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1022-1026).  It  further  rep- 
use  in  accordance  with  existing  authortMtJon  «  way  |°^e  ^^  adjacent,  vacant  public  resents  additional  compensation  (In  docket 
for  use  of  funds  of  the  tribes  and  the  Ute  ^"^'^^^'f^^  ^^^Ich  gives  access  to  both  No.  329-B)  for  the  tribes'  50.61  percent  In- 
Dlstrlbution  Corporation.  Including  the  Act  dom^n    land    wnicn    gives    ace  61,210.000   acres   of   land  In   Colo- 

°H  ^".'"'a'  f 'n/'TnU'l8^\'954  (6^'  ^tarsS'  This  group  of  Indians  haa  been  using  the      rado.  Wyoming.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  which 

iv\vi^'^j.^.'i^^  i^4^^-  s  £-£^-^^rTb?u;^  i'^3^o^^J°in-o^:  i^z.\T^ix  rr thf ^rau^o 

Smayrms?rlbrdrth°e'rm\ero?      S  r'^lpproxrmatoly^'i°6  U'ea   in   the      February    18.    1861,    October    14,    1865.    and 
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October  28.  1867;  and  by  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Northern  Arapaho  under  the 
Treaty  of  May  10,  1868. 

The  bill  provides  that  $500,000  of  the 
Judgment  funds  are  to  be  held  in  trust  by  an 
Oklahoma  bank  to  provide  education  and 
echolarshlp  grants  for  tribal  members.  The 
remainder  of  the  Judgment  will  be  distrib- 
uted In  per  capita  shares  to  the  approximate- 
ly 5,300  tribal  members  living  on  the  date  of 
the  act.  Tribal  membership  Is  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  Oklahoma  and  other 
SUtes. 

S.  1972  (Nelson),  Public  Law  90-93:  Pro- 
viding for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Emigrant  New  York  Indians  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Docket  No.  75.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  in  docket 
No.  75,  awarded  the  Emigrant  Indians  of  New 
York  $1,313,472.65.  The  Oneida  Indians, 
the  Stockbrldge-Munsee  Indians,  and  the 
Brotherton  Indians  In  Wisconsin  are  the 
recipients  of  this  award.  The  amount  of  the 
Judgment,  less  $131,347.26  for  attorney  fees. 
Is  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  credit  of  the  Emigrant  New 
York  Indians. 

S.  1972  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prepare  rolls  of  all  persons  born 
on  or  prior  to  and  Uvlng  on  the  date  of  this 
Act,  whose  names  appyear  on  the  membership 
rolls  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  and  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee Community.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
roll  of  the  Brotherton  Indians  of  at  least 
one-fourth  degree  Emigrant  New  York  Indian 
blood  who  are  not  members  of  either  of  the 
other  two  communities.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  apportionment  to  each  group  of  so  much 
of  the  Judgment  fund  and  accrued  interest 
as  the  ratio  of  Its  enrollees  bear  to  the  total 
enroUees  of  all  three  groups.  The  Judgment 
fund  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  re- 
spective groups  and  may  be  advanced  for  any 
purpose  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

S.  2162  (Bible).  Public  Law  90-107:  Amend- 
ing the  Act  of  January  17.  1936  (49  Stat. 
10941.  reserving  certain  public  domain  lands 
In  Nevada  and  Oregon  as  a  grazing  reserve 
for  Indians  of  Port  McDermltt.  Nev. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2162  Is  to  correct  an 
error  In  a  land  description  contained  In  the 
act  of  January  17.  1936.  reserving  certain 
public  lands  In  Nevada  for  the  Fort  Mc- 
Dermltt Indians. 

The  1936  act  withdrew  21.500  acres  for  use 
by  the  Indians.  Due  to  the  deletion  of  a 
comma,  about  400  acres  were  excluded  from 
the  description.  Although  all  of  the  land  has 
been  administered  as  part  of  the  reservation, 
enactment  of  the  bill  will  restore  the  comma 
and  make  the  statute  conform  to  the  origi- 
nal Intent. 

S.  2336  (Jackson,  Magnuson)  :  Determining 
the  respective  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
Yakima  Reservation  and  their  constituent 
tribal  groups  in  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  basic  purpose  of  S.  2336.  as  amended. 
Is  to  confer  JurlsdlcUon  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of 
two  Indian  tribal  bands  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington In  and  to  a  Joint  Judgment  fund. 
The  Indian  groups  are  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribes  of  the  Yakima  Reservation. 

The  fund  Is  that  appropriated  by  the  act 
of  April  30.  1985  (79  Stat.  81)  to  cover  an 
award  of  $3,446,700  made  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  dockets  161,  222.  and 
224.  Payment  from  the  Judgment  fund  of 
$332,670  on  attorney  fees  totaling  $344,670. 
also  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, has  reduced  that  fund  to  $3,114,030. 
Interest  at  4  percent  per  annum  accruing  on 


the  award  moneys  In  the  amount  of  $205,- 
597.24  (as  of  August  14,  1967)  has  Increased 
the  total  amount  for  distribution  to  $3,319,- 
627.24. 

Delay  In  making  the  award  money  available 
for  economic  development  Is  costly  to  both 
tribes,  yet  both  are  equally  adamant.  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Is  without  au- 
thority to  determine  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  Its  award.  Efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Solicitor,  and  Bureau 
personnel  to  effect  a  compromise  have  been 
of  no  avail.  Referral  of  the  problem  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  which  has  authority  to  ren- 
der final  Judgment,  seems  necessary  and 
logical. 

H.R.  536  (Edmondson)  :  Providing  that  the 
United  States  shaU  hold  certain  Chllocco  In- 
dian School  lands  at  Chllocco.  OkJa..  In  trust 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  principal  purpose  of  HJl.  536.  as 
amended.  Is  to  convey  2,668  acres  of  land 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  Cherokee 
Indian  School  In  Oklahoma  providing  the 
nation  pays  to  the  United  States  the  amount 
the  United  States  paid  the  nation  for  the 
land. 

The  lands  within  the  Chllocco  Indian 
School  reserve,  now  consisting  of  about  8.550 
acres,  were  first  set  aside  by  President  Arthur 
"by  Executive  order  dated  July  12,  1884  (1 
.  Kappler,  Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,  842) .  The 
act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  640),  provided 
for  payment  for  these  and  other  lands  In  the 
Cherokee  outlet  In  an  amount  which  av- 
eraged $1.29  per  acre.  In  1961  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  determined  that  the  fair 
market  value  of  these  lands  in  1893  was  $3.75 
per  acre  and  gave  Judgment  to  the  Cherokees 
for  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  them  by  the  United 
States.  For  the  acreage  Involved  In  H.R.  536. 
therefore,  the  Indians  have  been  paid  a  total 
of  $10,000  more  or  less. 

Section  10  of  the  1893  act.  which  opened 
most  of  the  Cherokee  outlet  to  settlement, 
provided  that  the  lands  which  President 
Arthur  set  aside  for  school  purposes  should 
continue  to  be  reserved  for  these  purposes. 
Hence,  though  the  2.668  acres  covered  by 
HJl.  536  are  now  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Chllocco  School,  legislation  Is  necessary  be- 
fore they  can  be  disposed  of.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  536  win  furnish  the  needed  authority. 
The  Cherokees  plan  to  lease  the  acreage 
for  fanning  and  to  use  the  revenues  for  edu- 
cational purposes  among  Cherokee  young 
people.  No  objection  has  been  voiced  by  any 
tribe  m  Oklahoma  or  In  the  19  States  send- 
ing pupils  to  the  Chllocco  School. 

The  Committee  adopted  several  amend- 
ments, the  first  of  which  provides  that  only 
the  surface  of  the  subject  lands  shall  be 
donated  to  the  tribe,  with  a  reservation  of 
oil.  gas,  and  other  minerals  In  the  United 
States. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that  the 
tribe  shall  receive  a  nontrust  title  to  the 
land  and  that  there  will  be  no  exemption 
from  taxation  or  restriction  on  use,  man- 
agement, or  disposition  because  of  Indian 
ownership. 

The  third  amendment  provides  that  the 
conveyance  made  by  H.R.  536  is  subject  to 
existing  rights-of-way  for  waterllnes,  electric 
transmission   lines,   roads,   and   railroads. 

The  fourth  amendment  directs  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  detennine  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050) .  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  title  con- 
veyed by  this  act.  less  the  payment  of  $3.75 
per  acre  as  provided  In  section  1,  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  apalnst  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
reflect  amendments  recommended  by  the 
committoe. 


The  lands  to  which  US..  536  applies  are 
located  many  miles  away  from  other  lands 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  At  the  committee 
hearing  on  August  9,  1967.  the  tribal  repre- 
sentative expressed  the  Cherokee  Nation's 
wllUngess  to  accept  this  surplus  property 
without  minerals  and  in  a  nontrust  statufl. 
The  bill  has  been  modified  accordingly. 

HJi.  678  (Mrs.  Hansen),  Public  Law  90- 
114  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls  Tribes  of  In- 
dians In  Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  237, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalls  Indians 
were  awarded  $754,380  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  their  suit  against  the  United 
States  (docket  237).  Funds  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  June 
9,  1964  (78  Stat.  213) ,  and  are  drawing  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum.  The 
award  represents  a  compromise  settlement 
for  a  claim  for  compensation  for  lands  In 
Washington  State  acoulred  by  the  United 
States  from  this  group  on  March  3,  1855, 
without  their  consent  and  without  compen- 
sation. 

There  Is  no  existing  roll  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Chehalls  Indians  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Judgment  and  to  whom  the 
fund  should  be  distributed.  The  first  section 
of  the  bill,  accordingly,  calls  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  roll  of  the  living  descendants  of 
members  of  the  tribes  as  they  existed  in 
1855.  A  rough  estimate  Is  that  there  may  be 
as  many  as  700  Individuals  entitled  to  be 
enrolled  and  to  share  In  the  award.  After  the 
deduction  of  attorney  fees,  litigation  ex- 
penses and  roll  preparation  costs,  the  award 
will  be  distributed  per  capita  since  most  of 
those  who  will  share  In  the  Judgment  are 
outside  of  an  organized  group  having  a 
known  land  base.  Per  capita  payments  wlU 
be  exempt  from  Federal  and  State  Income 
taxes. 

Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  to  their  heirs 
or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  held  In  trtist  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  use  limited  to 
emergency  medical  care  and  direct  educa- 
tional expenses,  -until  such  minor  becomes  of 
age  or  disability  ceases.  Proportional  shares 
of  heirs  or  legatees  amotinttng  to  $5  or  less 
shall  not  be  distributed,  and  shall  escheat  to 
the  United  Stat^.  In  the  event  that  the  sum 
of  money  reserved  by  the  Secretary  to  pay 
the  costs  of  distributing  the  Individual 
shares  exceeds  the  amount  actually  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  mor.ey 
remaining  shall  also  be  distributed  per 
capita  unless  Individual  shares  would  have 
a  value  of  less  than  $5.  Individual  shares  or 
proportional  shares  of  heirs  or  legatees 
amounting  to  85  or  less  shall  not  be  distrib- 
uted but  shall  escheat  to  the  United  States. 
H.R.  2154  (Udall) :  Providing  long-term 
leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation. 
The  tribe  owns  land  that  Is  subject  to  de- 
velopment If  lease  terms  longer  than  50  years, 
as  now  authorized  by  law.  can  be  obtained. 
The  bill  would  authorize  up  to  99  year  leasing 
terms  by  adding  the  Gila  River  Indians  to  the 
list  of  tribes  that  already  have  99  year  au- 
thority. 

H.R.  2531  (Edmondson) .  PubUc  Law  90-76: 
Providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  un- 
claimed and  unpaid  share  of  the  Loyal  Creek 
Judgment  fund,  and  providing  for  disposition 
of  estates  of  interstate  members  of  the 
Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  or  estates  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  dying 
without  heirs. 

H.R.  2531  has  two  purposes:  (1)  to  credit  to 
the  account  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  the  approximately  $74,900  which 
has  been  held  in  the  Treasury  for  distribu- 
tion to  members  of  that  nation  for  a  number 
of  years  but  which  has  not  been  claimed; 
(2)   to  provide  for  the  escheat  to  the  Creek 
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Nation  of  the  estates  of  Its  Intestate  and 
heirless  members. 

In  docket  No.  1  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission an  award  of  $600,000  was  made  to 
the  Loyal  Creeks  for  certain  losses  which 
they  or  their  ancestors  sustained  during  the 
Civil  War.  Funds  to  satisfy  this  award  were 
appropriated  In  1952.  The  act  of  August  1, 
1955.  provided  for  distribution  of  these  funds 
to  persons  or  the  heirs  and  legatees  of  per- 
sons whose  names  appeared  on  a  roll  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  a  1903  act.  By  April  30. 
1965,  full  distribution  of  the  moneys  had 
been  made  except  for  the  $74,894.33  which 
Is  the  subject  of  this  legislation.  Since  those 
rightfully  entitled  to  this  amount  have  not 
been  and  cannot  be  located.  It  seems  proper 
that  It  be  turned  over  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Creek  Nation  as  a  whole  In  spite  of 
the  suggestion  that  It  be  escheated  to  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  escheat  proce- 
dure for  the  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek 
Nation  who  die  Intestate  and  without  heirs. 


ment  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  138  and  79, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A  little  less  than  $1'^  million  for  2,150 
Indians  Is  Involved.  H.R.  2828  provides  a 
mathematical  formula  for  division  of  the 
fund  which  has  been  accepted  by  both  Tribes. 

H.R.  3631  (Tunney)  (S.  1639,  Kuchel) ,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-64:  Providing  for  the  dedication 
of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente  Indian 
Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to  certain 
platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of  land. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3631  Is  to  provide  for 
the  dedication  to  the  public  of  certain  land 
on  the  Agua  Callente  Indian  Reservation, 
Calif.,  for  street  purposes  and  to  convey  title 
to  certain  other  land  which  has  heretofore 
been  retained  for  streets  and  alleys  to  the 
abutting  landowners. 

In  1923  the  area  to  which  H.R.  3831  per- 
tains was  divided  into  blocks  and  lots  pre- 
paratory to  making  allotments  to  Individual 
Indians,  and  strips  of  land  varying  in  width 


Estates    of    members    of    the    Five    Civilized     from  23  Vi  to  100  feet  were  set  aside  for  alleys 


Tribes,  a  term  which  includes  the  Creeks  of 
Oklahoma,  have  been  probated  in  State 
courts  for  many  years  where  the  value  of  the 
estate  Is  $2,500  or  more.  Without  disturbing 
this  procedure,  H.R.  2531  makes  applicable  to 
the  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation 
the  same  rule  with  respect  to  escheat  to  the 


and  streets.  The  allotments  to  individual  In- 
dians did  not  include  the  strips.  Consequently 
title  still  rests  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Agua  Callente  Band  of  Mission  Indians.  The 
44-year-old  street  and  alley  plan  Is  now  ob- 
solete. Many  of  the  streets  which  it  con- 
templated were  never  completed  and  others 


tribe  that  generally  prevails  in  the  case  of      have   been   abandoned.   Meanwhile    the  city 
members  of  other  tribes.  It  also  allows  the     of  Palm  Springs  has  developed  a  master  plan 


determination  that  a  decedent  died  heirless 
and  intestate  to  be  made  either  by  a  local 
court  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
last  provision  was  suggested  by  the  tribe. 

H.R.  2532  (Edmondson).  Public  Law  90- 
63 :  Providing  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  docket  num- 
bered 303  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  also  considered  S.  1579,  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Harris  and  Monroney. 

In    1965    the    Indian    Claims    Commission 


which  calls  for  a  somewhat  different  street 
layout  from  that  In  the  1923  plan.  Under  the 
new  plan  each  block  or  lot  Is  assured  a  front- 
age on  at  least  one  street. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3631  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  to 
dedicate  for  public  use  any  of  the  lands  In 
question.  Those  strips  which  are  not  needed 


for  the  Squaxln  Island  Indian  Tribe  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  1.84  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  Squaxln 
Island  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  10566  (Kyi)  (8.  1750,  Harris,  Mon- 
roney). Public  Law  90-80:  Providing  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  two  awards  to  the  Sac  and 
Fox  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  and  In  Okla- 
homa and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Funds  to  cover  an 
award  of  $1,096,533.42  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  138  were  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  April  30.  1965  (79  Stat.  108-109). 
The  act  of  October  31,  1965  (79  Stat.  1152), 
appropriated  funds  to  cover  an  award  of 
$1,789,201.45  in  docket  No.  143.  Funds  in 
both  dockets  are  on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  respective  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribes. 

The  awards  represent  additional  payment 
to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  for  lands  in  Iowa 
ceded  under  the  treaty  of  July  15,  1830,  and 
for  lands  In  western  Iowa  and  northwestern 
Missouri  ceded  under  the  treaties  of  October 
21,  1837. 

Funds  also  were  appropriated  bv  the  act 
of  April  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  108-109)",  to  cover 
an  award  of  $192,000  granted  solely  to  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska In  docket  No.  195,  as  additional  com- 
pensation for  lands  In  northeastern  Kansas 
ceded  under  the  treaty  of  May  18.  1854. 

H.R.  10566  provides  for  a  division  of  the 
funds  In  dockets  Nos.  138  and  143  on  the 
basis  of  allotment  rolls  of  February  13.  1891 
(Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  located  In 
Oklahoma),  annuity  rolls  of  1892   (Sac  and 


to  carry  out  the  Palm  Springs  master  plan  ^°*  °^  *^^  Mississippi  located  in  Iowa),  and 

will  not  be  dedicated  but  will le Conveyed  to  f;''°''^\^f  ^°"^°/  P^''^"^'">-  28.  1891  (Sac  and 

the  adjoining  landowners  ^°^  °^  Missouri  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska) . 

H.R.   4919    (Stelger.   of   Ariz.):    Amending  H.R.  10599  (White)   (S.  1958,  Yarborough) : 


awarded  $368,039.55  to  the  Ottawa  Tribe  and,      the  Act  of  August  9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer     delating  to  the  Tlwa  Indians  of  Texas. 
In  nHriiftnn    tnforoot  af  fh«  ,ot=  ^f  a  „=-„„„♦      term  Iprhpk  nf  Tr,rt4<.vv  lo.,^.  —  »i,.  TT.. .,._-.  The  purposes  Of  HR.   10599  are  to 


In  addition,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
per  annum  from  March  22.  1934,  on  $30,603- 
94  of  unaccounted  trust  land  funds.  The 
principal  component  of  the  award  was  pay- 
ment found  to  be  due  for  Indian  lands  in 
Kansas  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaties 


term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal 
Reservation  in  Arizona. 

The  tribe  owns  land  that  is  subject  to  de- 
velopment If  lease  terms  longer  than  50 
years,  as  now  authorized  by  law,  can  be  ob- 

.„ .^o  ^,  ^co.co      talned.   The   bill   would   authorize   up   to   99  v^     .        ..     i     »  .        .^      r    _.  ,   .  » 

entered  Into  In   1862  and   1867.  The  Indian     year  leasing  terms  by  adding  the  Hualapal     ^  °"''1°8  '\^  j"^  ^^^^""^  the  Legislature  of 
Claims  Commission  found  that  the  Ottawa     Indians  to  the  list  of  tribes  that  already  have     I*"*^  enacted  laws  extending  to  the  Tlwas 

99  yg^y  authority  ^^^  services   of  the  State  s  commission  for 

H.R.  4920  (Stelger.  of  Ariz.)  :  Amending  the      ^"'"*"  **^^"^'  authorizing  the  Governor  to 


purposes  of  HR.  10599  are  to  recog- 
nize the  Tlwa  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Ysleta 
del  Sur  In  El  Paso  County.  Texas,  as  a  band 
of  American  Indians  and  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Texas  any  responsibility  that  the 
United  States  may  have  for  them. 


Tribe  represents  the  bands  of  Indians  that 
were  parties  to  these  treaties.  Funds  to  satisfy 
the  award  were  appropriated  by  Congress  In 
1965  and  are  being  held  in  the  Treasury  and 
drawing  Interest  at  the  usual  rate. 

A  final  roll  of  the  tribe's  membership,  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  Its  affairs  (act  of 
Augiist  3,  1956,  70  Stat.  963.  25  U.S.C.  841). 
was  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
August  13.  1959.  This  roll  listed  630  names. 
It  Is  to  these  persons  or  their  heirs  that 
distribution  of  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
will  be  made. 

Before  making  the  distribution,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  set  aside  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 
If  all  of  the  moneys  so  set  aside  are  not  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  the  residue  will  re- 
main to  the  credit  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  until 
several  tribal  claims  still  pending  are  settled 
and  will  be  available  for  xjse  in  prosecuting 
these  claims.  Any  that  remain  after  the 
claims  are  settled  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  Ottawa  Tribe  which,  though  now  lacit- 
Ing  a  Federal  charter.  Is  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  H.R.  2532 
provides  that  per  capita  shares  of  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  that  remain  unclaimed  for 
2  years  after  the  date  on  which  distribution 
Is  directed  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  pnd  used  for  the  purptoses  set  forth  In 
Its  articles  of  Incorporation. 

H.R.  2828  (Mlze)  :  Providing  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a;  judg- 


Act  of  August  9.  1965  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation  In  Arizona. 

The  tribe  owns  land  that  Is  subject  to 
development  if  lease  terms  longer  tlian  50 
years,  as  now  authorized  by  law.  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  bill  would  authorize  up  to  99 
year  leasing  terms  by  adding  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indians  to  the  list  of  tribes  that 
already  have  99  year  authority. 

H.R.  7965  (Battln)  (S.  1428,  Metcalf,  Mans- 
fleld).  Public  Law  90-24:  Transferring  title 
to  tribal  land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7965  Is  to  authorize 


accept  a  transfer  of  responsibilities  from  the 
United  States  such  as  is  proposed  In  HR. 
10599,  and  appropriating  $35,000  to  finance 
In  a  modest  way  certain  assistance  programs 
for  them.  The  attorney  general  of  the  State 
has  advised  that  Federal  recognition  and  a 
transfer  of  trust  responsibility  to  the  State 
Is  necessary  before  these  acts  can  be  imple- 
mented. It  Is  this  that  makes  necessarj*  en- 
actment of  H.R.  10599. 

SubcoTnmittee  hearings 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  actions,  the 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  S.  1818.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Jackson  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  provide 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  patent     for  the  economic  development  and  manage- 


conveying  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
Asslnlboinc  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Peck  Indian  Reservation  to  20.62  acres  of 
tribal  land  to  School  District  Nos.  45  and  45A, 
Roosevelt  County,  Mont..  In  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands  and  benefits. 

On  March  4.  1967.  the  Wolf  Point  High 
School  was  totally  destroyed  by  Are.  This 
20.62  acres  with  which  H.R.  7965  Is  con- 
cerned will  be  used  for  enlarging  the  school 
plant  and  Its  facilities  In  order  to  meet  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Montana  State 
Board  of  Health. 

H.R.  8580  (Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington): 
Conveying  certain  land  to  the  Squaxln  Island 
Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  8580  Is  to  hold  In  trust 


ment  of  the  resources  of  individual  Indians 
and  Indian  Tribes  and  for  other  purposes. 

Expected  subcommittee  actions  in  1968 
The  Subcommittee  will  consider  several 
bills  during  the  second  session  that  provide 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Judgments 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
various  Indian  tribes.  Consideration  will  also 
be  given  to  bills  donating  lands  to  tribes,  and 
to  special  problems  of  individual  Indian 
groups. 

StTBCOMMrrrEE  ON  TERRrrORIES  AND  iNsmjkB 
APrAJRS,  SENATOR  QT7ENTIN  N.  BURDICK, 
N.  DAK.,  CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  responsibility  for  measures 
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relating  to  the  Insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  except  those  measures  affecting  their 
revenue  and  appropriations. 

Of  the  10  bills  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, 4  were  reported  and  subsequently  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  They  are  as  follows: 
Guam 
8.  449  (Jackson  and  Burdlck)  :  To  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  449  is  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  territory  of 
Guam.  Other  purposes  which  the  bill  would 
accomplish  are:  (1)  Create  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor;  (2)  provide  that  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  execu- 
tive as  well  as  the  legislative  branch  be  paid 
by  the  government  of  Guam;  (3)  specify  the 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Governor;  (4)  provide  a  method  of  recall  for 
removal  of  the  Governor;  (5)  set  out  the  line 
of  succession  In  the  event  the  Governor  is 
disabled;  (6)  create  the  office  of  goverimient 
comptroller  and  specify  the  powers,  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  procedures  of  that  office; 
(7)  provide  that  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  office  of  the  government  comptroller  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  from  funds  to 
be  covered  Into  the  treasury  of  Guam  pur- 
suant to  section  30  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam,  thus  resulting  In  a  substantial  sav- 
mgs  to  the  Federal  Government;  (9)  extend 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  clauses,  the 
due  process  clause,  and  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  the  people 
of  Guam;  (10)  make  Guam  subject  to  the 
general  military  law  of  the  United  States; 
and  (11)  make  certain  technical  changes  In 
the  organic  act. 

On  October  11, 1966.  the  Senate  passed  tlB.. 
11775.  a  bill  similar  to  S.  449,  providing  an 
elective  Governor  for  Guam.  Due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session.  It  was  not  possible  to  take 
anal  action  on  that  measure. 

8.  1763  (Burdlck,  Hatfield,  and  Jackson): 
To  promote  the  economic  development  of 
Guam. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1763  Is  to  establish  a  $5 
million  fund  which  the  government  of  Guam 
wUl  use  to  make  loans  to  stimulate  and  de- 
velop private  Industries  and  private  enter- 
pnses  on  Guam. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  88-170,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  Guam,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  Imperative  need  to  develop  a  viable 
civilian  economy  and  thus  provide  under 
section  6  of  the  act,  authorization  of  $200,000 
for  a  Federal  Territorial  (Commission  to  make 
a  long-range  economic  study  for  Guam.  In 
1966.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
leased Its  two-volxmie  economic  development 
study  which  showed  that  Guam  has  excellent 
economic  potential  in  several  areas:  tourism, 
assembly  plants,  fishing,  and  livestock.  The 
Guam  Economic  Development  Authority,  an 
arm  of  the  government  of  Guam  created  by 
the  local  legislature,  has  aggressively  fol- 
lowed up  these  recommendations,  searching 
to  attract  suitable  business  enterprises  to  the 
Island,  but  capital  remains  the  problem; 
sufficient  private  financing  simply  has  not 
been  available  to  do  the  Job.  As  an  example, 
the  first  recommendation  of  Interior's  eco- 
nomic study  was  for  a  first-class  hotel 
capable  of  attracting  and  accommodating 
tourists  for  which  Guam  has  excellent  nat- 
tu-al  facilities,  beautiful  coral  beaches,  a 
pleasant  climate  and  many  Interesting  his- 
toric attractions.  Shortly  after  the  study  was 
released,  the  leaders  on  Guam  selected  a 
hotel  site,  approved  architectural  plans  and 
established  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  handle 
financing  of  the  hotel.  Of  the  $2  8  million 
required  to  build  the  planned  150-room  struc- 
ture, all  but  $500,000  has  been  raised  or 
guaranteed  In  loans.  Yet  the  project  has  been 
stalled  for  months  because  the  remaining 
•500.000  cannot  be  obtained.  In  addition  to 


the  hotel,  loan  funds  are  needed  to  develop 
agricultural  enterprises,  commercial  fishing, 
manufacturing  and  service  Industries,  and 
for  the  construction  of  an  industrial  park 

S.  1763.  the  Guam  Development  Act  of 
1967,  vrtll  provide  what  Guam  patently  needs 
most:  an  economic  mechanism  to  help  de- 
velop a  viable  civilian  economy.  The  bill  as 
amended  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  of  Guam  for  the  purjjoses  of 
the  act,  the  sum  of  $5  million.  Prior  to  the 
time  the  authorized  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  Guam,  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  approved  by  him.  The  plan  must 
designate  the  agency  or  agencies  of  Guam's 
government  that  will  administer  the  plan.  It 
must  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  In  promoting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  through  a  program 
of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  promote 
private  Industry  and  make  provision  for  a 
revolving  loan  fund  for  such  purposes. 

Virgin  Islands 
S.  450  (Jackson  and  Burdlck)  :  To  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  primary  purpose  of  S.  450  Is  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  territory  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Other  purposes  which  S.  450,  as 
amended,  would  accomplish  are:  (1)  Create 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor;  (2)  pro- 
vide that  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  branch 
be  paid  by  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  (3)  specify  the  powers,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Governor;  (4)  pro- 
vide a  method  of  recall  for  removal  of  the 
Governor;  (5)  set  out  the  line  of  succession 
in  the  event  the  Governor  Is  disabled:  (6) 
clarify  the  powers,  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  procedures  of  the  office  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller;  (7)  provide  that  the  ex- 
penses and  salaries  of  the  office  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  from  funds  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Internal  revenue  collections  ap- 
propriated for  the  Virgin  Islands,  thus  re- 
sulting In  a  substantial  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  (8)  extend  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  clauses,  the  due  process 
clause,  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  (9)  make  the  Virgin  Islands  sub- 
ject to  the  general  military  law  of  the  United 
States;  and  (10)  make  certain  technical 
changes  in  the  revised  organic  act. 

On  October  11,  1966.  the  Senate  passed 
HS..  11777,  a  bill  similar  to  S.  450,  providing 
an  elective  Governor  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  session.  It  was  not 
possible  to  take  final  action  on  that  measure. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
S.  303  (Jackson).  Public  Law  90-16:  To 
amend  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  S.  303  Is  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  civil  works  and 
administrative  costs.  The  bill  Increases  the 
present  appropriation  authorization  of  $17.- 
600.000  annually  to  a  maximum  of  $26  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $35  million  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  It  provides  that 
appointment  hereafter  made  to  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
shall  be  made  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Although  Increased  appropriations  for  the 
Trust  Territory  In  recent  years  have  enabled 
important  and  significant  progress  to  be 
made  in  administration  and  capital  improve- 
ments, much  remains  to  be  done.  The  bill 
recognizes  that  addlltonal  funds  must  be 
made  available  to  develop  public  health  and 
educational  facilities  and  the  Infrastructure 


of  roads,  harbors,  water  supplies,  etc..  with- 
out which  the  local  economy  cannot  read- 
ily expand,  and  attract  private  Investment. 
The  development  of  these  basic  facilities  and 
services  has  been  greatly  complicated  by  fac- 
tors such  as  the  geographic  dispersion  of 
the  inhabited  Islands,  which  means  an  un- 
economic duplication  of  facilities  for  the 
population;  the  small  total  land  area  of  the 
islands,  the  high  birth  rate,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  population,  and 
the  low  level  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Past  appropriations,  in  the  face  of 
steadily  rising  administrative  costs,  have  not 
encouraged  development  of  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  Islands. 

The  money  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  S.  303  would  bolster  health,  education, 
water,  power  and  sewage  services:  provide 
better  air,  ground,  and  water  transportation: 
modernize  and  extend  radio  and  telephone 
communications:  and  establish  suitable 
buildings  for  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  territorial  government. 
At  the  same  time,  the  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  produced  by  these  Im- 
provements would  enable  the  territory  to  pay 
for  a  much  greater  portion  of  Its  financial 
needs. 

Expected  subcommittee  activities  in  J968 

The  Subcommittee  plans  to  make  an  in- 
spection trip  to  the  Trust  Territory  and 
Guam  early  In  1968.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  visit  will  be  to  obtain  firsthand  knowl- 
edge and  Information  about  Micronesia  on 
which  to  base  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations beyond  fiscal  year  1969.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Conmiittee  will  consult  with 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and 
other  Island  leaders  on  pending  legislation 
(S,  J,  Res.  106)  submitted  by  the  President 
regarding  the  future  political  status  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  Action  will  be  taken  on  S,  J. 
Res.  106  during  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

ETJBCOMMrrm    on    ptrsLJc    i-ands,    senator 

FRANK  CHTTBCH,  IDAHO,  CHAIRMAN 

The  Senate  Public  Land  Subcommittee  is 
concerned  with  public  lands  generally,  in- 
cluding entry,  easements  and  grazing.  Within 
its  purview  during  the  First  Session  of  the 
90th  Congress  has  been  legislation  ranging 
from  bills  which  would  remove  clouds  on 
titles  to  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
to  a  measure  establishing  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  In  California. 

Of  signal  Importance  in  the  specific  area 
of  public  lands  policy  were  Identical  bills. 
H.R.  12121  and  S.  2255.  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  Commission  was  established  In  1964  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  policies 
applicable  to  the  use,  management,  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  the  commission 
was  established,  two  related  acts — Public 
Law  88-607.  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act,  and  Public  Law  88-608,  the  Public 
Land  Sale  Act — became  effective.  These  were 
to  serve  as  legislative  guidelines  for  the  or- 
derly classification  and  managment.  and 
public  sale  of  public  lands  during  the  period 
that  the  overall  study  of  these  lands  Is  made 
by  the  commission.  Both  HJl.  12121  and  S. 
2255  would  have  extended  the  life  of  the 
commission  a  year  and  a  half  beyond  Its 
June  30.  1969  deadline,  and  extended  its  re- 
porting date  of  six  months  earlier  for  a 
similar  period.  However,  no  legislation  had 
been  Introduced  to  extend  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  the  Public  Land 
Sale  Act.  The  committee  subsequently 
amended  H.R.  12121  to  also  extend  these 
acts  for  the  life  of  the  Commission,  and  after 
Senate  passage,  the  House  accepted  the 
amendments. 

Of  major  Importance  In  the  field  of  con- 
servation was  the  bill.  S.  889,  establishing  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness,  On  September  3,  1964. 
the  President  signed  a  bill  which  created  the 
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National  Wilderness  Preservation  ^stem. 
This  act  (78  Stat.  891)  incorporated  64  na- 
tional forest  areas  Into  the  system — preserv- 
ing by  statute  more  than  9  million  acres  of 
pristine  beauty.  The  act  also  provided  that 
the  President  should  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  the  inclusion  of  addi- 
tional areas  In  the  system.  The  projjosed  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  will  be  the  first  of  these. 
Located  In  southeastern  Santa  Barbara 
County.  California,  the  area  will  embrace  ap- 
proximately 143,000  acres  of  a  wooded,  brush 
and  mountainous  terrain  and  offer  8  wide 
variety  of  recreation.  Including  campli^.  rid- 
ing, hiking,  fishing  and  nature  study.  There 
are  6  million  people  who  reside  wlthlS  a  2- 
hour  drive  of  the  area. 

Other  major  legislation  considered  by  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Senator  Church  (Idaho), 
Included: 

S.  220,  by  Senators  Hansen  and  Jordan 
(Idaho),  would  authorize  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands  upon  which  an  agrlciiltural 
trespass  has  recently  been  discovered.  In 
various  parts  of  the  West  there  exist  many 
small  parcels  of  arable  lands  adjacent  to 
private  farms  and  ranches  which  coiild  be 
put  to  economic  use  as  part  of  the  private 
cultivation  and  which  have  no  public?  value 
requiring  their  retention  In  public  owner- 
ship. Such  small  parcels  are  found  ori  occa- 
sion to  be  cultivated  in  trespass,  sonxtlmes 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  titles  <9  land 
boundaries.  Where  such  tracts  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  for  classification  for  sale 
under  the  Public  Land  Sales  Act,  K)t  the 
Homestead  or  Desert  Land  Acts,  the  Secre- 
tary has  no  means  to  sell  them.  S.  22(i  would 
provide  the  needed  authority.  This  1*111  was 
favorably  reported  with  an  amendment  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  November   1.  '■- 

S.  617.  by  Senators  Magnuson  and  ,^ckson, 
to  amend  the  land  grant  provisions  of  the 
enabling  act  of  1889  (25  Stat.  676)  which 
granted  statehood  to  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Washington.  S.  61t  made 
It  clear  that  timber  receipts  are  e^ressly 
covered  In  the  revenues  from  granted  lands, 
and  that  all  Income  from  these  lai^s  may 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  and  construction 
of  facilities  (Including  the  retirement  of 
bonds  authorized  by  State  law  for  such  pur- 
poses) for  those  State  schools  and  Institu- 
tions which  are  beneficiaries  of  enabling  act 
land  grants.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  with 
committee  amendments  on  May  2,  the  House 
without  amendment  on  June  19.  apd  was 
approved.  June  30.  Public  Law  90-41 

S.  1058,  by  Senators  Gruening  and  Bart- 
lett.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  lands  embraced  in  certain  terminated 
entries,  and  thus  mitigate  hardship  en- 
countered by  public  land  claimants.  Provi- 
sions would  apply  in  certain  situations  where 
entrymen  under  the  homestead  or  desert 
land  laws,  lessees  under  the  Small  Tract 
Act.  and  other  persons  In  good  faith  expend 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  making  im- 
provements on  public  land,  but  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  fall  to  qualify  for  patent 
under  the  law.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  December  4  with  an  amendment,  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  December  6. 

8.  1059,  by  Senators  Gruening  and  Bart- 
lett.  amending  the  Act  relating  to  theleaslng 
of  lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing.  Purjtose  of 
this  bin  Is  to  encourage  and  assist  tn  the 
development  of  the  Alaskan  livestock  In- 
dustry. It  would  provide  longer  term -graz- 
ing leases,  a  maximum  of  55  years  In -place 
of  20  years,  to  attract  long-term  flnapclng. 
Reported  to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment 
on  December  4,  it  was  passed  by  the  %nate 
December  6. 

S.  2121,  by  Senators  Church,  Bible  and 
Cannon,  extended  the  provisions  of  tl^  Act 
of  October  23,  1962.  relating  to  the  relfef  for 
residential  occupants  of  certain  unpatented 
mining  claims,  to  June  30,  1971.  Since  the 
early  days  of  the  West,  miners  have  ^storl- 
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cally  made  homes  on  their  claims.  Many  of 
these  were  not  patented,  but  the  miners  con- 
tinued to  live  upon  them.  In  other  instances, 
the  Invalid  clamis  were  purch.ised  in  good 
faith,  and  used  as  homes.  Under  the  Act,  the 
land  Is  not  given  to  the  applicant,  but  con- 
veyed only  for  the  fair  market  value,  less 
the  value  of  Improvement.  The  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  need  not  give  fee  title,  but 
may  grant  any  lesser  Interest.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  October  12  with  com- 
mittee amendment,  passed  the  House  with- 
out amendment  on  October  16,  and  was  ap- 
proved October  23. 

S.  2452.  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  by 
request,  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  the  lands  with  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Illi- 
nois. Because  uniform  Federal  and  State  Ju- 
risdiction has  not  existed,  various  Jurisdic- 
tional and  law  enforcement  problems,  in- 
volving both  capital  offenses  and  minor 
crimes,  have  arisen  within  the  refuge.  The 
bin  was  reported,  without  amendment,  to  the 
Senate  November  30.  and  passed  the  Senate 
December  1. 

Proba'ble  action  for  second  session 

Wilderness  Areas:  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  expects  to  consider  legis- 
lation for  the  inclusion  of  at  least  three  new 
wilderness  areas  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

The  proposed  San  Gabriel  Wilderness  In 
California  would  comprise  some  36,000  acres 
of  primitive  mountain  terrain  in  the  Angeles 
National  Forest  35  miles  northeast  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  would  provide  opportunities  for 
such  outdoor  activities  as  hiking,  fishing, 
hunting  and  camping  In  an  uninhabited 
area. 

The  proposed  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness 
In  Oregon  would  Include  some  96,000  acres 
now  within  the  Willamette.  Deschutes  and 
Mount  Hood  National  Forest,  about  60  miles 
from  Salem,  Oregon.  Located  within  its 
boundaries  would  be  the  second  tallest  peak 
In  Oregon,  nearly  150  lakes.  160  miles  of 
trails,  and  good  fishing  and  hunting. 

T^e  proposed  Washakie  Wilderness  of 
nearly  680,000  acres  Is  in  the  Shoshone  Na- 
tional Forest  of  Wyoming.  Excellent  elk  and 
other  hunting,  hiking  on  rugged  mountain 
trails,  and  exploration  of  petrified  remains  of 
ancient  forests,  would  be  afforded  here. 

Activities  of  the  Senate  Committeb  on 
Rules  and  Administhation,  Fibst  Session, 
90th  Congress,  Senator  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan, Chairman 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress 177  legislative  Items  were  referred  to 
or  originated  In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Of  these  Items  of  proposed 
legislation  considered  by  the  Committee,  133 
were  reported  to  the  Senate.  All  but  seven 
of  those  measures  have  been  enacted  or 
agreed  to  as  of  this  date.  Committee  action 
on  several  of  the  remaining  proposals  has 
been  obviated  by  the  approval  of  similar 
measures.  In  other  cases,  the  Committee  has 
requested  agency  reports  or  has  referred  the 
subject  matter  Involved  to  one  of  Its  sub- 
committees for  appropriate  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  legis- 
lative proposal  considered  by  the  Committee 
during  the  current  year  was  S.  1880,  an  act 
to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  12,  1967.  In  summary,  S.  1880 
would  encompass  all  areas  of  financial  ac- 
tivity relating  to  a  candidate  for  Federal 
political  office  and  j>olltlcal  committees,  not 
only  during  the  course  of  campaigns  for  gen- 
eral election,  but  for  primary  elections,  po- 
litical conventions,  and  all  other  fundralslng 
events.  The  bill  would  Insure  not  only  the 
disclosure  by  pKjUtical  committees  and  can- 
didates of  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
to  certain  Federal  officers  but  also  to  all  In- 


terested citizens,  groups,  or  associations  In 
the  United  States. 

S.  1880  Is  a  departure  from  the  theory  fol- 
lowed during  prior  years  In  drafting  remedial 
legislation  In  the  area  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  Earlier  attempts 
to  improve  the  law  were  based  prtmarlly 
upon  limiting  the  ansounts  which  could  be 
contributed  to  candidates  or  pwlltlcal  com- 
mittees or  which  could  be  expended  by  candi- 
dates and  political  committees.  Disclosure 
of  campaign  finances  was  secondary  to  limi- 
tations. S.  1880  follows  the  philosophy  of 
dejjendence  upon  total  disclosure  by  candi- 
dates and  pwlltlcal  committees  rather  than 
upon  the  setting  of  limitations  upon  con- 
tributions or  expenditures.  This  would  re- 
verse the  present  tendency  to  evade  the  letter 
of  the  law  by  a  proliferation  of  committees, 
since  the  removal  of  limitations  would  make 
such  efforts  pointless. 

Other  items  of  significant  interest  approved 
by  the  Committee  during  the  current  year  in- 
clude Public  Law  90-55,  an  Act  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  Political  Activity 
of  Government  Personnel;  S.  1581,  an  Act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955,  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  17,  1967; 
and  S.  Res.  150,  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  investigate 
crime  and  lawlessness  within  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  August 
11.  1967.  The  Committee  recommended  S.  Res. 
150  to  the  Senate  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  several  alternative  legislative 
profMjsals,  all  directed  toward  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  spate  of  riots  and  civil  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  throughout  the  nation 
during  the  past  summer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
considered  and  processed  requests  from 
standing,  select,  spieclal.  and  Joint  commit- 
tees for  additional  funds  for  Inquiries  and 
Investigations  and  for  routine  purpKjees  In 
the  amount  of  $7,044,985.  To  date  the  Com- 
mittee has  approved  86.305,500  of  such  ex- 
penditures, and  the  authorizations  therefor 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  Its  legislative  docket,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
during  this  session  has  resolved  several  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  performed  many  tasks  re- 
lated to  Its  administrative  responsibilities. 
Included  among  such  actions  were  approval 
of  a  system  to  incorporate  the  legislative 
buzzers  into  the  general  attack  and  major 
disaster  warnings  program  established  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  general  supervisory 
assistance  to  the  Senate  Youth  Program,  new 
arrangements  for  the  operation  of  the  Senate 
Recording  Studio  and  the  Senate  Beauty 
Shop,  and  the  issuance  of  revised  regula- 
tions governing  Senatorial  long-distance  tele- 
phone and  telegram  allocations  and  the  rates 
payable  to  commercial  reporting  firms  for  re- 
porting committee  hearings  In  the  Senate. 

The  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  held  hearings  on 
S.  277.  to  authorize  the  prepMjration  of  plans 
for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  the  Restaurant  exercised 
vigilant  supervision  over  the  many  complex- 
ities involved  in  that  facility. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  Com- 
mittee was  engaged  In  Its  usual  housekeeping 
functions  relating  to  the  relocation  of  Sena- 
torial office  suites  and  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  completely  revised  edition  of 
the  Senate  Manual.  Everything  considered, 
the  Committee  has  had  a  full  year  and  looks 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  Its  active  sched- 
ule diu'lng  the  coming  session. 


December  U,  1967 
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FULL  OEO  APPROPRIATION 
SHOULD  BE  APPROVED 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
President,  I  urge  that  the  total  appropri- 
ation for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 


tunity be  Increased  substantially  above 
the  amount  for  this  agency  provided  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  bUl.  As 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  pro- 
gramjs  to  lift  the  elderly  poor  out  of  pov- 
erty. Unfortunately,  OEO  was  late  in 
starting  programs  for  the  elderly,  due  to 
the  necessary  emphasis  placed  on  pro- 
grams for  youth.  Dvirlng  the  past  12 
months,  there  has  been  a  growing  aware- 
ness among  OEO  officials  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  of  the  elderly  poor, 
and  many  programs  for  this  age  group 
are  just  now  beginning  to  get  off  the 
ground.  One  big  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  programs  has  been  the 
creation  of  the  new  position  knowTi  as 
Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Pro- 
grams for  the  Elderly  Poor,  and  the  ap- 
pomtment  several  months  ago  of  an  able 
Individual  to  carry  out  this  responsi- 

bUity. 

By  now,  I  believe  it  Is  evident  to  every- 
one that  if  this  agency  is  funded  at  the 
level  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  programs 
which  will  suffer  most  are  the  new  pro- 
grams, and  those  designed  to  assist  the 
elderly  poor  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these. 

Operation  Green  Thumb  is  one  such 
program.  It  has  earned  widespread  ac- 
ceptance and  praise.  The  foster  grand- 
parents program,  though  administered 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging,  is 
funded  through  OEO.  And  it  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  wherever  es- 
tablished. 

Perhaps  the  most  potentially  far- 
reaching  program  in  this  category  Is 
Project  FIND.  The  Committee  on  Aging 
received  a  vivid  report  on  the  progress 
of  this  program  at  a  hearing  last  week. 
I  also  note  that  the  final  version  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1967  authorization  bill  provided  for 
establishment  of  a  program  called  senior 
opportunities  and  services.  In  essence, 
this  program  would  broaden  the  Project 
FIND  concept  and  provide  its  services  in 
many  more  communities. 

Mr.  President,  such  worthwhile  proj- 
ects should  not  be  reduced  to  ineffec- 
tiveness because  of  arbitrary  cutbacks — 
without  even  a  word  of  debate,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  House.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, yesterday,  gave  due  weight  to  the 
months  of  painstaking  work  put  Into  this 
bill  by  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees and  appropriated  the  full  amount 
of  the  authorization.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  full  $1,980,000,000  which 
the  Senate  and  House  authorized,  so  that 
the  newer  OEO  programs — and  especi- 
ally those  for  the  elderly  poor— will  have 
an  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth. 


ADDRESS  BY  P.  N.  BROWNSTEIN 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  HOME  BUILDERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing before  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  in  Chicago  a  few  days 
ago,  P.  N.  Brownsteln,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Commissioner  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  noted  that  mortgage 
money — the  lifeline  of  the  homebullding 
Industry— will  continue  to  be  costly. 


Current  demands,  he  said,  are  ex- 
tremely high,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
large  Federal  budget  deficit  further  ag- 
gravating the  situation. 

There  are  many  alternatives  to  be  con- 
sidered for  correcting  the  persistent  im- 
balance in  the  credit  markets,  according 
to  Mr.  Brownsteln,  Including  passage  of 
the  temporary  10-percent  surcharge  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Mr.  Brownsteln 
told  the  homebuilders : 

Certainly  Increased  taxes  are  popular  with 
no  one,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  this  In- 
dustry, there  Is  Just  no  reasonable  alternative. 

Since  so  many  Senators  are  Interested 
in  learnmg  all  they  can  about  the  sur- 
charge proposal  and  the  possible  alter- 
natives. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Brownstein's  well-reasoned  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Look    Into   the   Future    or   the   Home- 
building Industry 
(Remarks    by    P.    N.    Brownsteln,    Assistant 
Secretary    Commissioner,    Department    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal 
Housing    Administration,    before   the   Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  BuUders.  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  December  5,  1967) 
The  life  line  of  the  home  building  Industry 
Is,  of  course,  the  supply  of  mortgage  credit. 
And  to  borrow  the  lead  line  from  Casey  at 
the    Bat— the    outlook    Isn't    brilliant.    De- 
mands, from  competing  sources  are  at  ex- 
tremely high  levels.  The  possibility  of  financ- 
ing a  large  budget  deficit  has  further  aggra- 
vated the  condition. 

These  were  some  of  the  elements  which 
prompted  the  President  to  urge  the  passage 
of  the  10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge.  Cer- 
tainly Increased  taxes  are  popular  with  no 
one,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  this  Industry 
there  Is  Just  no  reasonable  alternative. 

And  let  me  say  further  that  while  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  surtax  proposal  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  economic  stability 
60  sorely  needed  at  this  time  by  reducing  in- 
flationary pressures  and  some  of  the  capital 
demands  brought  about  by  an  overheated 
economy,  It  will  not  by  any  means  be  a 
cureall. 

Mortgage  money  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  costly.  And  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  If  the  home  financing  market  Is  to  get 
Its  fair  share  the  yield  to  the  Investor  will 
have  to  be  competitive.  Traditionally  In  times 
of  tight  money  supply  the  FHA  and  VA  bor- 
rowers are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  The 
discount  device  Just  doesn't  work  when  the 
fixed  Interest  rate  gets  completely  out  of  line 
with   that  obtainable  on  other  securities. 

You  Just  can't  drive  railroad  spikes  with  a 
tack  hammer.  And  while  we  would  like  to  see 
interest  rates  lower  we  must  recognize  that 
the  important  thing  for  this  Industry  Is  to 
have  a  flow  of  credit. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Senator  Sparkman  has 
recognized  this  necessity  by  reporting  out  a 
bill  which  would  permit  fixing  the  FHA  In- 
terest rate  at  a  competitive  level.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  the  only  direction  we  can  go 
If  FHA  borrowers  are  to  have  their  financ- 
ing needs  met. 

The  mortgage  credit  facts  of  life  tell  us 
that,  for  the  Immediate  future,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  work  within  boundaries,  even  If 
they  are  not  too  clearly  defined. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion Is  concerned,  we  will  be  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families.  We  are  going  to 
do  this  without  sacrifice  to  our  other  activi- 
ties. Traditional  programs  will  continue. 
What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  shift  in  the 


emphasis  of  the  FHA  that  is  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned. 

This  is  the  path  we  must  travel  If  the 
agency  Is  really  going  to  serve  the  housing 
needs  of  all  the  American  people. 

Mortgage  insurance  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  one  group,  or  one  area,  or  one  neighbor- 
hood. 

This  Is  the  goal  that  we  have  set  for  FHA, 
and  It  is  entirely  within  our  capability. 

There  are  good  and  apparent  reasons  why 
FHA  must  make  Its  presence  felt  more  and 
more  In  the  Inner  city  areas  and  in  the  low- 
and  moderate-Income  markets. 
The  crisis  in  our  cities  requires  this. 
Rioting,  sniper  fire,  and  looting,  this  past 
summer,  gave  chilling  evidence  of  the  ex- 
plosive frustrations  that  ferment  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  cities. 

It  was  shocking.  It  was  disturbing.  And  It 
certainly  brought  home  the  gravity  of  city 
problems. 

Responsible  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  searching  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  urban  strife. 

As  always,  there  Is  a  temptation  to  come 
up  with  quick  and  easy  answers.  But  there  Is 
no  Insunt  solution — just  add  water  and  all 
wlU  be  right  and  good.  There  is  no  panacea. 
There  Is  only  a  Pandora's  box  which  must  be 
opened  and  cleansed. 

The  causes  of  urban  discontent  have  de- 
veloped over  time.  They  are  deep-seated,  and 
fundamental. 

The  solutions,  too,  are  going  to  have  to  be 
basic.  They  must  strike  at  the  root  causes, 
not  merely  deal  with  symptoms. 

FHA  cases  in  central  city  areas  have 
climbed  steadily  from  about  200  a  week  In 
August  to  about  800  to  1,000  a  week  cur- 
rently. Considering  the  current  stringency 
In  the  mortgage  market  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
creditable  showing.  And  of  Interest  to  buUd- 
ers.  some  of  these  units  Involve  new  con- 
struction. 

This  is  a  healthy  sign  of  renewed  credit 
life  In  older  neighborhoods. 

It  also  Indicates  that  traditional  mortgage 
lenders  are  more  sympathetic  to  the  areas 
they  left  behind  In  the  crush  of  post  war 
business  In  the  suburbs. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  companion  resurg- 
ence of  builder  Interest  In  inner  city  neigh- 
borhoods. 

FHA  field  office  directors  are  going  to  be 
knocking  on  builders'  doors  to  encourage  this. 
and  we  believe  that  enlightened  self  Interest 
will  mean  active  participation. 

Bringing  lenders  and  builders  into  the  In- 
ner city  is  something  that  I  consider  to  be 
an  FHA  mission  of  the  highest  priority. 

From  your  point  of  view,  buUding  activity 
in  the  inner  city  makes  good  civic  sense,  and 
It  makes  good  business  sense. 

Just  yesterday,  for  example.  Secretary 
Weaver  announced  the  allocation  of  $24.5 
million  in  below  market  Interest  rate  funds 
for  a  major  private  residential  rehabilitation 
program  In  the  heart  of  Boston. 

The  project  is  substantial  enough  to  at- 
tract a  number  of  builders,  and  It  has  done 
Just  that. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  have  more  large-scale 
local  programs  like  this,  and  that  more 
btillders  will  ttirn  their  talents  to  the  re- 
habilitation field. 

This  Is  something  that  Is  needed,  because 
rehabilitation  as  a  vehicle  for  revitalizing 
older  neighborhoods  is  asstimlng  tremendous 
Importance. 

It  Is  part  of  virtually  every  successful 
model  cities  proposal,  and  it  Is  certain  to  be 
well  represented  In  future  ones,  and  in  other 
city  planning. 

We  who  deal  with  the  form  and  substance 
of  urban  life  are  faced  with  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  grips  with  a  variety  of 
stresses  which  tear  at  the  fabric  of  the 
American  city. 

Decent  hovislng  is  a  paramount  and  press- 
ing need  that  must  be  met  as  quickly  as 
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possible.  There  are  other  voids  to  be  ^led  to 
answer  social,  economic.  educatlonaS.  and 
health  care  problems. 

President  Johnson's  vision  for  the  rejuve- 
nation of  our  older  city  nelghbcffhoods 
through  his  farslghted  model  cities  ptogram 
encompassed  a  concerted  and  comprelanslve 
assault  on  all  these  interrelated  urbwi  Ills. 
He  called  for  a  concentration  of  effort  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

In  giving  direction  to  the  program,  the 
President  said  we  must  "Join  togetljer  all 
available  talent  and  skills  In  a  coordinated 
effort,  and  mobilize  local  leadership  and  pri- 
vate Initiative,  so  that  local  citizens  will  de- 
termine the  shape  of  their  new  city." 

This  concept  Is  the  heart  of  the  model 
cities  program.  It  is  guiding  FHA  poHcy  as 
we  undertake  new  responsibilities  as  a  inajor 
participant  In  the  model  cities  effort. 

The  city  Is  the  front  line.  It  Is  where  the 
action  Is,  and  where  FHA  must  be  to  get  the 
low-Income  housing  Job  done. 

On  the  new  construction  side  of  tbe  low- 
Income  market,  FHA  moved  ahead  about  as 
far  and  as  quickly  as  it  can  with  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

The  program  was  funded  about  18  njonths 
ago,  and  we  are  now  getting  new  construc- 
tion onto  the  market  to  serve  the  poor. 

If  I  had  my  wish,  all  of  the  34,000  units 
for  which  we  have  reserved  rent  supplement 
funds  would  be  on  the  market  today.  As  It 
Is,  we  are  paying  rent  supplements  on  about 
1,400  units,  Including  some  In  new  co^truc- 
tlon. 

This  Is  a  creditable  performance,  when  one 
considers  the  time  needed  for  plannlog,  for 
processing,  and  for  actual  building. 

It  Is  creditable,  probably  realistic,  but  still 
short  of  what  is  needed.  I  can  assure  you  the 
FHA  will  continue  to  press  with  all  the 
vigor  and  energy  at  Its  dlspKJsal  for  comple- 
tion of  what  Is  started,  and  for  starting  those 
which  now  are  on  pap>er. 

Congress  has  continued  the  program  with 
$10  million  In  new  contract  authority.  But, 
we  have  a  sizable  backlog  of  cases  against 
which  to  apply  the  new  funds. 

I  expect  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
we  win  have  earmarked  this  new  money. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  prospect  that 
demand  for  the  program  will  slough  off,  so 
we  then  will  need  funding. 

We're  going  to  continue  to  suppdtt  this 
program  and  to  ask  for  the  necessary  backing 
so  that  it  can  fulfill  Its  promise  In  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  low-Income  families. 

The  rent  supplement  program  and  the 
221(d)  (3)  program  are  excellent  vehicles  for 
builders  at  this  time. 

They  are  good  business  always,  but  the 
state  of  the  money  market  should  make  them 
especially  appealing  now. 

Life  Insurance  companies  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  financing  for  rent  supplements  when 
they  allocated  81  billion  for  use  in  older 
neighborhoods. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  alloca- 
tions by  the  life  companies  have  been  for 
permanent  financing  of  rent  supplement 
projects — some  $27  million,  so  far. 

I  dont  think  we  can  discount  use  of  the 
fund  for  single-family  mortgage  financing, 
even  though  Its  Initial  Impact  has  been  In 
the  multlfamlly  field. 

Right  here  In  Chicago,  for  example.  Met- 
ropolitan Life  has  set  aside  $3  5  million  for 
single-family  homes,  and  FHA  responded 
quickly  by  Issuing  conditional  commitments. 

The  below  market  interest  rate  program  Is 
now  well  established  and  I  need  not  tell 
this  group  the  virtues  of  3  percent  money. 
Our  current  problem  Is  trying  to  make 
reasonable  and  equitable  allocations  of  our 
funds  which  fall  far  short  of  effective 
demand. 

Another  recent  step  by  the  FHA  should 
have  the  effect  of  producing  more  housing 
for  the  low-Income  market. 

Ten  teams  of  two  men  each  are  bmshlng 


away  the  cobwebs  from  project  cases  that 
stalled  after  we  allocated  below-market  In- 
terest rate  funds  or  reserved  rent  supple- 
ment funds. 

We  want  to  find  out  If  the  dust  on  these 
cases  has  any  FHA  fingerprints.  Housing  for 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  families  is  too 
desperately  needed  to  let  projects  lie  dormant. 

We  are  going  to  get  them  moving,  or  we 
win  start  again  with  sponsors  who  are  ready 
to  move  ahead.  There  will  be  no  equivocation 
of  our  Intent  to  proceed. 

These  projects  are  not  the  refuge  of  those 
who  want  a  newspaper  clipping  of  their  In- 
tent to  do  good,  or  those  who  want  assurance 
of  a  backlog  of  work. 

The  housing  is  something  that  needs  to 
be  realized.  We  want  the  housing  for  the 
p)eople  who  need  it  now.  and  not  an  In- 
ventory of  paperwork  projects. 

My  charge  to  the  teams  In  the  field  was 
to  move  rapidly  everything  that  could  be 
moved,  and  not  to  sacrifice  quality.  And  I 
reminded  them  that  prudence  Is  not  synony- 
mous with  long  delay. 

The  teams  have  been  at  work  for  several 
weeks,  and  their  Job  so  far  has  been  Im- 
pressive. Tlie  survey  has  resulted  in  146 
mortgage  Insurance  commitments  covering 
17.198  units. 

Through  efforts  of  the  teams,  some  $55  mil- 
lion has  been  recaptured  for  allocation  to 
projects  with  greater  promise  for  moving 
ahead  quickly. 

We  are  going  to  keep  at  this  Job  of  prod- 
ding our  own  personnel  and  sponsors  until 
we  have  the  flow  of  housing  for  poor  and 
near-poor  families  moving  the  way  It  should. 

Foot-dragging  and  dust-gathering  are  two 
things  that  are  going  to  go  from  the  FHA 
processing  scene. 

This  is  one  area  of  recent  criticism  of  the 
agency  for  which  there  Is  some  Justification. 
We  are  working  on  this  right  now,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  can't  do  for  multlfamlly 
processing  the  kind  of  Job  that  we  did  for 
single  family  cases. 

Aside  from  this,  assessing  the  criticism  of 
FHA  has  not  been  easy  because  It  Is  repre- 
sentative of   widely  divergent  viewpoints. 

In  some  quarters  the  agency  has  been 
labeled  too  liberal.  In  others.  It  is  too  con- 
servative. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  But  what  we  Intend  to  do  Is  the 
Job  which  we  view  as  critical  to  meeting  our 
country's  housing  needs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  FHA  Is  too 
wedded  to  the  suburban,  split-level  market 
to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  families  of  low  In- 
come, especially  those  In  the  Inner  dty. 

This  simply  Is  not  so. 

No  agency  of  Government  in  being  or  that 
might  be  created  could  answer  the  needs 
quicker  or  better  than  can  FHA. 

The  agency  has  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
wealth  of  experience  in  housing  construction 
and  finance  that  Is  unparalleled. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  know  how  cannot 
and  wUl  not  be  channeled  Into  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  all  Income  groups. 

FHA  has  alwa^a  been  equal  to  the  difficult 
housing  tasks  at  hand,  whether  they  be 
pioneering  a  new  concept  of  mortgage 
finance,  meeting  postwar  housing  demand, 
or  helping  to  finance  housing  for  the  elderly 
or  handicapped. 

Today,  the  difficult  task  at  hand  calls  for 
tis  to  marshall  our  forces  with  Industry  and 
to  bring  them  to  bear  to  bring  decent  housing 
to  the  inner  city. 

With  lndustr>''8  help,  we  are  going  to  be 
worthy  of  FHA's  heritage. 

Together  we  are  going  to  win  the  struggle 
for  decent  housing  for  the  low-Income 
families,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  discrim- 
inated against  who  live  In  the  hearts  of 
America's  cities. 

SUM  MART 

Mortgage  money  Is  going  to  continue  to 
be  costly,  and  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact 


that  If  the  home  financing  market  Is  to  get 
Its  fair  share,  the  yield  to  the  Investor  will 
have  to  be  competitive. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  bill  which  would 
permit  fixing  the  FHA  interest  rate  at  a 
competitive  level  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
answer  If  families  who  want  to  buy  with  an 
FHA-lnsured  mortgage  are  to  have  their 
financing  needs  met. 

Within  current  money  market  conditions, 
the  FHA  will  be  paying  .  rtlcular  attention 
to  the  housing  needs  of  lev  -  and  moderate- 
income  families,  but  without  sacrifice  to  the 
agency's  traditional  programs. 

More  and  more,  FHA  Is  making  Its  pres- 
ence felt  In  bringing  decent  housing  Into 
inner  city  areas  th-ough  financing  assistance. 

FHA  assumption  of  risk  and  Its  new 
policy  emphasis  on  meeting  housing  needs 
of  the  poor  and  near-poor,  arc  encouraging 
lenders  and  builders  to  be  sympathetic  to 
housing  needs  In  central  city  areas. 

To  accelerate  creation  of  this  much-needed 
housing,  the  FHA  has  an  intensive  effort 
under  way  In  the  field  to  speed  processing  of 
project  proposals,  weed  out  those  that  are 
not  moving,  ai.d  assign  the  funds  Involved 
to  new  projects  that  will. 

So  far,  the  survey  has  resulted  In  146 
mortgage  Insurance  commit  n-.ents  on  17,198 
housing  units,  and  the  recapture  of  $55  mil- 
lion for  assignment  to  faster  moving  proj- 
ects. 
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RELIEF    OF    CERTALN    EMPLOYEES 
OF  KELLY  Am  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
voice  my  support  today  of  H.R.  8096.  a 
private  bill  which  would  relieve  some  73 
employees  of  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  from 
repaying  certain  overpayments.  The 
measure  was  passed  by  the  House 
recently  and  Is  currently  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  is  particularly  merllorious, 
for  it  was  no  fault  of  the  employees  that 
they  were  overpaid;  it  was  not  careless- 
ness, but  rather  a  ruling  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  changed  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  regulations. 

These  people  should  not  be  punished 
for  following  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  letter  of  the  law.  I  therefore  a-sk  for 
expeditious  and  affirmative  consideration 
of  this  matter. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  HAITI 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  an  article  by 
Jeremiah  O'Leary.  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  December 
10.  referring  to  the  sad  and  potentially 
explosive  situation  in  Haiti. 

The  article  speaks  of  the  two  Haitian 
Marxist  parties  and  their  further  unifica- 
tion in  the  cause  of  overthrowing  the 
present  Haitian  Government.  Concurrent 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  Radio  Moscow 
recently  initiated  a  daily,  half-hour 
broadcast  to  Haiti  in  the  French  Creole 
dialect. 

This  is  another  step  in  the  steadily 
worsening  commentary  on  this  Island  re- 
public so  close  to  us  in  the  Caribbean. 
With  approximately  4 '2  million  people 
packed  into  a  few  cities  and  valleys  of  a 
country  about  the  size  of  Maryland,  we 
proceed  to  more  basic  arithmetic  which 
offers  little  hope  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Conservative  estimates  say  half  the 
population  is  unemployed,  with  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  about  $65  a  year, 


and  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
populace  is  illiterate.  Fanning  this 
abysmal  poverty  is  one  of  the  highest 
birth  rates  in  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  economy  is  equally  dis- 
couraging. Coffee  is  the  principal  crop, 
but  it  is  grown  wild  and  without  any 
planning  or  picking  .schedule.  Sugar  pro- 
duction is  now  only  about  80,000  tons  a 
year.  This  leads  to  a  truly  Incredible 
statistic:  In  1788.  Haiti  exported  $41  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods:  in  1961,  less  than 
$40  million.  The  United  States  withdrew 
Its  economic  assistance  program  from 
Haiti  in  1963  though  the  United  States, 
through  the  United  Nations,  still  con- 
tinues for  humanitai-lan  reasons  to  help 
the  Haitians  combat  malaria  and  other 
diseases.  The  flourishing  tourist  business 
Haiti  enjoyed  a  decade  ago,  even  5  years 
ago,  is  now  practically  nonexistent 
thanks  to  the  Duvalier  dictatorship  and 
the  negative  publicity  that  the  country 
has  received  abroad. 

The  charges  against  the  Duvalier  gov- 
ernment, imagined  or  real,  can  be  traced 
In  large  part  to  some  overt  acts  and  par- 
liamentary decisions  of  its  own.  Succeed- 
ing five  different  governments  which 
failed  between  1950  and  1957,  Dr.  Fran- 
cois Duvalier  was  elected  to  a  6-year  term 
In  September  1957.  In  1961.  he  dissolved 
the  existing  bicameral  Parliament  and. 
with  2  years  remaining  in  his  term  as 
President.  Duvalier  was  "elected"  to  a 
second  term  later  the  same  year.  He  then 
declared  himself  "President  for  life," 
1964,  backed  ostensibly  by  a  new  Consti- 
tution which  approved  such  a  move.  The 
existence  of  and  continued  reports  of  re- 
pressive measures  by  the  "Ton  Ton 
Macoute,"  Duvaller's  personal  police 
force,  are  constant  reminders  of  the 
trouble  brewing.  With  the  passage  of 
time,  he  appears  to  become  more  sus- 
picious and  paranoid;  reports  lately  have 
said  he  has  even  deported  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  members  of  his  own  family. 

The  Ingredients  exist  for  another  Viet- 
nam, though,  granted,  there  are  histori- 
cal and  cultural  differences.  U.S.  marines, 
incidentally,  occupied  the  country  from 
1915  to  1934.  The  O'Leary  article  relates 
the  ripeness  of  this  betroubled  republic 
and  the  complete  breakdown  in  public 
order  inevitable  when  Duvalier  passes 
from  power.  Foreboding  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  apparently  no  one  person  or 
group  to  follow  him  capable  of  govern- 
ing or  maintaining  public  order  in  any 
democratic  sense.  The  violence,  blood- 
shed, and  further  deterioration  of  the 
economy  and  the  citizenry's  hopes,  are 
prospects  serious  enough  in  themselves. 
A  menacing  and  opportunist  Communist 
Cuba  scarcely  50  miles  across  the  wind- 
ward passage  makes  the  situation  all  that 
much  more  ominous. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  O'Leary's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BvTwtNCE   Rises   op   Moas   Ru)   Intkrkst   tn 

HArri  —^-^^'^^—^-^— 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary)  -pjjg   DESALTING   OF   SEAWATER 

Evidence    Is    mounting    of    an    Increasing  ..     .„      ,  ,      ^    ^, 

Communist  Interest  in  Haiti.  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr   President,  there 

The  two  Hainan  Marxist  parties  reportedly  should  be   somewhere  In  the   Record   a 


have  agreed  to  make  common  cause  to  over- 
throw the  regime  of  President  Francois 
Duvalier. 

Informed  sources  here  note  that  Radio 
Moscow  recently  began  a  dally  30-minute 
broadcast  to  Haiti  In  the  Creole  dialect. 

This  Is  the  first  time  Moscow  has  beamed 
propaganda  to  Haiti  although  Radio  Ha- 
vana has  been  transmitting  two-hour  dally 
programs  In  Creole  for  several  years,  urging 
the   Haitian    people    to   overthrow   Duvalier. 

The  Castro  broadcasts  lately  have  been 
saying  that  although  few  Haitians  may  be 
ready  to  take  armed  action,  they  should 
not  wait  for  larger  numbers  because  the 
traditional  opposition  may  move  first. 

The  broadcasts  from  Cuba  are  directed  by 
Haitian  members  of  the  Party  for  Popular 
Accord  (PEP)  and  the  United  Democratic 
party  (PUDA)  who  live  In  Cuba  and  work 
with  the  Castro  government  to  foment  revo- 
lution In  Haiti. 

CROUP  rORMS  IN  HAVANA 

Earlier  this  year,  a  new  group  called  the 
Haitlan-Domlnician  Solidarity  Organization 
was  formed  in  Havana  to  promote  overthrow 
by  the  Communists  of  both  the  Domlnlclan 
and  Haitian  governments. 

This  organization.  OSHD,  has  the  backing 
of  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion. Castro's  apparatus  to  foment  revolu- 
tion everywhere  In  Latin  America. 

Both  PEP  and  PUDA  exist  underground  in 
Haiti,  although  they  are  weak  in  relation  to 
"Papa  Doc"  Duvaller's  15.000-man  Ton  Ton 
Macoute  gestapo. 

PEP  shifted  from  Inertness  to  a  policy  of 
training  members  for  armed  struggle  In  mid- 
year. 

Its  central  committee  decided  a  "popular 
army"  should  use  three  tactics:  urban  ac- 
tion and  guerrilla  centers  In  the  country- 
side and  the  rural  "marragone." 

U.S.   FEARS   BLOODBATH 

The  United  States  is  watching  Port  au 
Prince  with  considerable  concern,  not  be- 
cause Washington  admires  the  Duvalier  re- 
gime but  because  of  apprehension  about 
what  would  happen  In  Haiti  during  the  pow- 
er struggle  after  the  overthrow  of  Duvalier. 

There  are  few  officials  here  who  do  not 
believe  the  impoverished  republic  is  ripe  for 
a  complete  breakdown  in  public  order  If 
Duvalier  dies  or  Is  deposed. 

Such  a  breakdown  almost  certainly  would 
result  In  bloodshed  and  require  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  to  consider  swift 
intervention. 

Meanwhile,  two  colorful  and  quixotic  fig- 
ures have  been  in  contact  In  the  U.S.  In 
connection  with  the  Ineffectual  Haitian  exile 
movement  against  Duvalier. 

TTiey  are  Henri  Vixamar,  45.  a  onetime 
Haitian  school  teacher,  who  talks  freely  of 
forming  a  force  to  Invade  his  countrj-,  and 
Col.  Hubert  Fauntleroy  Julian,  70,  the  cele- 
brated 'Black  Eagle  of  Harlem." 

The  significance  of  their  contacts  Is  that 
Vlxamar  has  money  and  Julian  Is  a  vet- 
eran munitions  salesman. 

EXPELLED  BY   HArrI 

Julian,  who  lives  In  the  Bronx,  has  had 
many  adventures  Including  brief  service  with 
Halle  Selassie  during  the  Italo-Ethlopian 
War. 

He  was  the  subject  of  a  State  Department 
"white  paper"  in  1954  for  trying  to  obtain 
arms  for  the  leftist  government  of  Guate- 
mala's President  Jacobo  Arbenz.  In  1958, 
Haitian  police  expelled  him  from  the  coun- 
try and  in  1962.  the  United  Nations  seized 
hl'm  In  EllzabethvUle  aft«r  he  had  had  a 
short  career  as  a  sort  of  roving  ambassador 
for  secessionist  Katanga. 


few  remarks  in  connection  with  Senate 
Flesolutlon  155. 1  believe  I  am  qualified  to 
speak  on  it,  since  for  more  than  10  years 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  potential  of 
using  nuclear  power  to  desalt  seawater. 
I  have  given  strong  support  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  U.S.  nuclear  desalting 
program,  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  program  both  from  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  completely  support  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  Senate  R.esolution  155.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
solve  the  basic  problem  of  the  lack  of 
water  in  the  Middle  East.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  this  resolution 
would  represent  a  fine  effort  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

The  problem  is  one.  however,  that  will 
require  a  long-range  solution;  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion wlU  lead  to  the  development  of  an 
overall  program  for  the  long-range  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  am  fairly  certain 
that  as  a  part  of  this  solution  it  will  be 
foimd  that  large-scale  nuclear  desalting 
plants  will  play  the  prominent  role 
which  has  been  proposed  for  them. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
projects  already  under  consideration 
which  provide  for  near-term  contribu- 
tions to  the  overall  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  proposed 
United  States- Israel  project  for  a  large- 
scale  nuclear  desalting  plant  on  which 
engineering  and  economic  studies  In 
depth  have  been  underway  since  the 
summer  of  1964.  Considerable  effort  and 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  have 
been  expended  by  representatives  of  both 
Governments  during  the  past  S^-i  years. 
I  am  iniormed  that  a  supplemental  re- 
port of  the  joint  United  States-Israel 
study  group  will  be  completed  early  in 
1969.  This  study  conducted  by  Kaiser 
Engineers  and  the  Catalytic  Co.,  for  the 
United  States-Israel  Joint  Board  covers 
a  project  for  300.000  kilowatts  electric 
and  a  range  of  100  million  gallons  of 
water  per  day. 

Indications  are  that  there  is  consid- 
erable promise  and  need  for  a  large-scale 
nuclear  desalting  plant  in  Israel  by  1975. 
Accordiiigly.  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
conclude  the  present  studies  and  get  on 
with  the  project.  Accordingly,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  facility  plarmed  under  the  United 
States-Israel  agreement. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  st>ecific 
project  is  consistent  with  the  general 
objectives  of  the  resolution  and  should 
be  the  first  bilateral  step  of  an  ultimate 
regional  program. 

I  believe  the  record  of  the  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In- 
cluding te.stimony  by  Secretary  Udall. 
Commissioner  Ramey.  and  the  State  De- 
partment, representatives.  .=up]>:'rt  this 
point  of  view.  I  also  understand  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  are  also  of  this 
view.  I  hope  for  success. 
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PERMANENT   NATO   NAVAL   FHDRCE. 
ATLANTIC 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
21.  1967,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  speech 
by  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  who  was 
giving  up  his  post  as  NATO's  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  to  become 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  August.  In 
that  speech.  Admiral  Moorer  discussed  a 
plan  to  convert  the  Matchmaker  Squad- 
ron Into  a  permanent  multilateral  NATO 
naval  force,  Atlantic.  I  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal. 

Today.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
proposed  Atlantic  multinational  force 
has  been  approved  by  the  NATO  Defense 
Planning  Committee,  which  is  meeting 
in  Belgium.  The  NATO  multinational 
naval  force,  Atlantic,  with  headquarters 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  become  a  reality  on 
January  11.  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Basically,  the  new  NATO  Atlantic  fleet 
will  result  from  the  conversion  of  the 
Matchmaker  Squadron  into  a  perma- 
nent force.  The  Matchmaker  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  destroyers  from  the  NATO 
maritime  nations  consolidated  as  a  sin- 
gle force,  has  participated  in  various 
Joint  operations  and  exercises  during  the 
past  3  years.  The  command  of  the  force 
has  rotated  among  the  participating  na- 
tions, but  the  force  has  been  under  the 
overall  direction  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va.  Instead 
of  existing  continuously,  however,  the 
fleet  has  been  organized  for  a  few 
months  and  then  disbanded  in  each  of 
the  3  years  of  its  being. 

The  approved  fleet  would  be  the 
world's  first  permanent  multinational 
naval  force.  Although,  like  the  Match- 
maker, the  force  would  consist  mostly  of 
destroyer-type  vessels,  other  ships  such 
as  aircraft  carriers  and  cruisers  would 
participate  in  certain  exercises,  and  the 
force  eventually  would  probably  become 
substantially  larger  than  the  Match- 
maker fleet  has  ever  been. 

Although  no  definite  commitments 
have  been  announced,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands  will  participate  in 
the  fleet.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  Canada.  West  Germany.  Norway, 
and  Denmark  will  contribute  vessels.  It 
is  expected  that  the  participating  nations 
will  rotate  ships  in  and  out  of  the  fleet, 
with  each  vessel  being  assigned  to  it  for 
about  6  months. 

I  have  become  increasingly  convinced 
that  Russian  actions  throughcmt  the 
world  are  not  designed  to  promote  peace, 
and  that  the  cold  war  is  far  from  over. 
The  Russians  have  just  begun  the  con- 
struction of  their  first  aircraft  carrier,  a 
vessel  often  associated  with  offensive 
rather  than  defensive  strategy.  In  May 
1967,  a  Soviet  vessel  collided  with  the 
U.S.S.  Walker  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  In- 
creased Soviet  activities  have  become  ap- 
parent in  the  Norwegian  straits.  Soviet 
ships,  which  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO  has  said  were  infrequently  seen 
in  the  Meditenanean  In  1963,  are  com- 
monly sighted  now.  ALso,  shortly  after 
the  Middle  East  cri.sls  in  May,  Soviet  ves- 
.sels  in  the  Mediterranean  came  close  to 
matching  U.S.  vessels  in  number.  If  not 
in  strength. 

In  such   a  situation,  NATO  presents 


one  of  our  main  deterrents  to  war.  Cer- 
tainly, there  have  been  problems  within 
the  alliance,  but  the  alliance  cannot  be 
abandoned  simply  because  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen.  A  similar  orga- 
nization, with  the  comparable  purpose, 
strength  and  status  could  not  be  created 
or  revived  at  will  or  In  a  short  period  of 
time.  Our  best  hope,  consequently,  lies 
in  working  within  and  strengthening  the 
existing  structure  and  organization. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  questions 
have  arisen  ao  to  whether  the  European 
nations  fully  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  their  own  security  Is  involved  with 
NATO  and  with  the  security  of  the  en- 
tire Western  World.  No  alliance  can  sur- 
vive without  the  continued  support  and 
active  involvement  of  its  members.  The 
standing  NATO  fleet  will  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  the  opportunity 
to  .show  their  support  and  willingness  to 
continue  cooperative  endeavors  against 
threats  to  Western  peace  and  security. 
The  agreement  of  the  NATO  Defense 
Planning  Committee  to  the  Atlantic 
NATO  naval  fleet  is  a  significant  Indica- 
tion of  the  Organization's  desire  to  main- 
tain its  strength  and  preserve  Its  role  In 
the  defense  of  the  Western  nations. 

I  congratulate  the  officials  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  in  Belgium  to  se- 
cure and  modernize  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 


ADDRESS  BY  WIIXI.AM  J.  HULL  BE- 
FORE COOSA-ALABAMA  RIVER  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  December 
6,  Mr.  William  J.  Hull  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Coosa-Alabama  River  Improvement 
Association  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Mr.  Hull 
is  a  well-known  attorney  in  Washington 
and  specializes  in  law  relating  to  water 
resources  development.  Mr.  Hull  is  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association 
and  secretary  of  the  National  Waterways 
Conference.  He  is  coauthor  of  a  book 
published  In  May  1967,  which  traces  the 
history  and  potential  of  our  national 
waterways  system  and  the  development 
of  Government  waterways  policy. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hull's  speech  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Impending  Wateh  Resource  Crisis 

(Address  to  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  Im- 
provement Association  meeting,  December 
6,  1967) 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  this  opp>ortunlty 
to  address  you.  Your  distinguished  Executive 
Vice  President,  George  Cleere.  and  I  have 
worked  closely  together  for  many  years.  He 
never  falls  to  do  an  outstanding  Job  In  pre- 
senting the  position  of  your  Association.  He 
la  held  In  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Appro- 
priations and  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  Congress  and  by  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers. You  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have 
him  on  your  team.  TTie  record  of  progress  In 
advancing  your  excellent  program  Is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  solid  competence  and  sturdy 
perservence  of  your  effort,  the  high  quality 
of  your  leadership  and  the  loyalty  and 
strength  of  your  membership  support. 

You    stand    today    on    the    threshold    of 


achieving  completion  of  the  Initial  phase  of 
your  program  which  will  provide  new  opf>or- 
tunltles  for  economic  development  of  your 
natural  resources.  But  In  common  vrtth  other 
water  resource  development  organizations 
throughout  the  country  you  face  more  diffi- 
cult challenges  in  the  future  as  you  strive  for 
the  realization  of  the  full  potential  of  this 
richly  endowed  basin  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  Its  people.  Neither  your  organization 
nor  any  of  us  concerned  with  water  resource 
development  can  rest  on  our  laurels  or  preen 
ourselves  on  the  glories  of  past  accomplish- 
ments, complacently  expecting  the  future. 
by  force  of  Inertia,  to  evolve  a  long  the  trend 
lines  of  the  past. 

Indeed.  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  are  to 
achieve  In  the  next  decade  the  essential 
goals  In  water  resource  development  that 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
expanding  population,  wo  will  be  called  upon 
to  mount  Immedl.Ttely  a  united  effort  of  pub- 
lic education  and  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram far  exceeding  In  scale,  power  and  so- 
phistication anything  of  Its  kind  ever  con- 
ceived In  this  country. 

Let  us  consider  together  the  situation  that 
confronts  us.  The  papulation  of  the  United 
States  has  now  passed  the  200  million  mark. 
In  the  past  10  years  we  have  added  to  the 
United  States  a  population  Increase  exceeding 
the  total  population  of  Canada.  During  the 
next  30  years  we  will  add  a  population 
equivalent  to  our  1950  total,  reaching  350 
million  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

With  a  gross  national  product  approxi- 
mating $2  trillion  In  the  year  2000,  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  related  withdrawals  of  water 
win  be  rising  even  faster  than  owt  population, 
from  a  present  dally  level  of  400  billion  gal- 
lons to  nearly  a  trillion  gallons  In  the  next 
generation.  But  while  people  and  their  water 
needs  are  multiplying,  the  available  supply  of 
water  stays  the  same.  Even  now.  In  much 
of  the  country,  most  of  our  waste  water  1» 
returned  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  be  drawn 
out  and  used  again  by  our  downstream 
neighbors.  If  we  are  to  have  the  water  we 
need  for  Industries  and  homes  In  the  year 
2000  we  will  have  to  maintain  Its  quality 
while  using  It  over  and  over  again. 

The  lesson  Is  clear,  however,  that  since  the 
supply  cannot  be  significantly  Increased, 
every  feasible  means  to  conserve  and  to  use 
wisely  must  be  employed.  The  problem  la 
complicated  by  the  unevenness  of  dl.';trlbu- 
tlon.  In  the  arid  West  water  scarcity  Is  b 
perennial  problem.  Other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  alternately  harassed  by  devastating 
floods  and  periods  of  drought.  The  circum- 
stances demand  reservoirs  and  other  control 
works,  probably  Involving  controversial  In- 
ter-basln  transfers,  designed  to  collect  water 
where  It  falls  and  to  make  It  available  where 
and  when  It  Is  needed  In  addition,  as  the 
quality  of  our  water  Is  deteriorating  with 
ever-Increasing  pollution.  Federal  and  local 
Investments  In  waste  treatment  works  on  a 
vastly  expanded  scale  will  be  needed  to  per- 
mit unavoidable  reuse  of  water 

Thus  one  of  the  most  compelling  challenges 
facing  the  American  people  over  the  next 
three  decades  Is  the  development  of  our 
watT  resoitrces.  The  very  survival  of  our 
civilization  depends  upon  our  skill  and 
energy — our  sense  of  public  purpose — In 
meeting  this  challenge.  We  will  Ignore  It  at 
our  peril. 

The  scale  of  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment required  to  meet  this  challenge  Is  of 
massive  proportions.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  recently  released  an  estimate 
that  expenditures  of  66.3  billion  dollars  by 
all  levels  of  government  and  private  industry 
will  be  required  over  the  next  13  years  to 
provide  for  necessary  water  supply  and  waste 
treatment  facilities  alone. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  In  their  reports  on  the  Fiscal 
1968  Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Ap- 
propriations  Bill   have   highlighted   the  ur- 
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eency  of  an  augmented  scale  of  develop- 
ment. As  the  Senate  Committee  put  It: 

"The  construction  of  works  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  precious  land  and  water  re- 
sources cannot  be  postponed  long  without 
serious  detriment  to  our  domestic  economy". 

Experts  In  the  field  agree  that  to  meet 
essential  goals  by  1980,  annual  expenditures 
for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  alone  must  be 
more  than  doubled. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  we  Americans  are 
starving  the  water  resource  base  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Construction  ap- 
propriations for  water  resource  projects  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provide  a  suit- 
able Illustration.  In  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  appropriations  amount  to  Just  a  little 
over  1  1000th  of  our  gross  national  product. 
The  meagerness  of  this  aUotment  repre- 
sents Improvidence  to  the  highest  degree. 
We  are  confining  our  outlay  In  this  vital 
sector  of  water  development  to  hardly  more 
than  1/ 1000th  of  the  national  livelihood, 
which   that   development  could   nourish   so 

richly. 

Neither  are  we  responding  in  any  adequate 
way  to  the  rising  urgency  of  the  problem. 
Back  m  1953,  when  the  pressures  for  water 
resources  development  were  much  less  Im- 
mediate, we  were  Investing  In  Corps  of  En- 
gineer projects  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
now — 1/ 1000th  of  our  national  product.  In- 
deed, the  high  point  of  these  appropriations 
since  1953,  reached  In  1965  was  0.14  of  1% 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Since  then  It 
has  steadily  declined.  Thus  In  the  past  16 
years,  while  water  resource  needs  have  been 
mounting  In  urgency  our  efforts  has  shown 
no  significant  response  in  relaUve  mag- 
nitude. 

Every  year  of  delay  will  cost  us  that  year's 
water  resource  contribution  to  our  produc- 
tion and  Incomes.  But  it  will  cost  much  more 
than  this.  Construction  costs  are  going  up 
rapidly.  According  to  the  Association  of 
General  Contractors  of  America,  construc- 
tion which  might  have  been  completed  In 
1955  had  risen  In  cost  by  40 Tc  In  the  follow- 
ing 10  years.  The  Inflation  Is  continuing. 
When  the  hard  reckoning  of  events  forces 
us  to  act  and  to  build  In  the  1970"s  the 
works  we  could  have  completed  in  the  1960'8, 
the  construction  cost  Inflation  will  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  budgetary  burden.  In 
combination  with  our  loss  In  deferred 
benefits,  we  shall  have  been  doubly  penalized 
for  our  Improvidence. 

A  program  adequate  to  this  challenge  will 
admittedly  require  large  additions  to  public 
Investment.  Some  will  ask:  Can  we  afford 
to  enlarge  the  outlays  for  water  resources? 
There  Is  only  one  answer:  We  cannot  afford 
not  to.  The  very  wealth  of  the  Nation,  upon 
which  the  soundness  of  our  Federal  Budget 
rests.  Is  a  product  of  wise  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  our  resources.  Outlays  for  such 
development  are  In  the  nature  of  capital 
Investments  In  the  future  of  America  to  as- 
sure the  productivity  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  its  prosperity  for  generations  to 
come.  It  Is  profoundly  misleading  to  regard 
such   Investments   as   current   expenditures. 

But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves.  The  at- 
tainment of  these  goals,  reasonable  and  es- 
sential though  they  are,  will  not  be  an  easy 
task. 

Recent  experience  shows  all  too  clearly  the 
extreme  vulnerability  of  water  resources  pro- 
grams to  drastic  reductions  In  times  of 
budgetary  stringency.  We  must,  of  course, 
concede  some  pKJstponment  in  times  of 
emergency  for  temporary  overriding  demands. 
But  water  resource  development,  already 
proceeding  at  far  too  slow  a  pace,  must  not 
be  treated  as  a  luxury  Item  subject  to  dis- 
proportionately large  or  prolonged  cuts  in 
times  of  stress. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  present 
state  of  affairs  For  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  tliere  have  l>e€n  added  to  the  Corps 
Of  Engineers  program  new  construction  starts 


representing  a  total  cost  about  equal  to  one 
years  appropriation  of  roughly  81  billion. 
This  rate  of  new  work  In  relation  to  com- 
pletions Is  about  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
level  of  the  program — to  keep  the  pipeline 
full.  Actually,  as  we  have  seen,  this  Is  not 
enough.  The  rate  of  progress  must  be  ex- 
pedited if  a  grave  water  crisis  Is  to  be 
averted.  For  fiscal  1968,  however,  the  total 
cost  of  projects  added  as  new  starts  Is  re- 
duced to  only  about  ^no  million,  or  one 
sixth  of  the  total  appropriation  for  con- 
struction, and  approximately  the  same  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  projects  being  com- 
pleted. At  this  rate,  In  Just  a  few  years,  the 
Corps  program  will  have  dwindled  to  a 
trickle. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  sorry  tale.  A 
stretch  out  of  construction  schedules  during 
Fiscal  1968  appears  highly  probable.  A  fur- 
ther deep  cut  Into  the  Corps  program  for 
Fiscal  1969,  reflecting  the  carry-over  of  Fiscal 
1968  funds.  Is  practically  certain  to  be  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  Budget,  coupled  with 
stringent  limitations  on  new  construction 
starts  and  a  further  slow  down  of  work  In 
progress.  It  Is  readily  predictable  that  the 
Fiscal  1970  program  will  involve  a  continua- 
tion of  these  restrictive  policies  with  a  still 
further  curtailment  in  scope,  unless  a  vigor- 
ous counter-attack  is  Initiated  promptly. 

The  response  to  these  on-slaughts  by  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  government,  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  yours,  and  other  Interests 
dedicated  to  water  resource  development 
may  take  one  of  two  forms:  Either  a  selfish 
and  short-sighted  attempt  by  each  to  salvage 
as  much  as  possible  for  Itself,  to  the  Injury 
of  other  basin  groups,  or  a  concerted  and 
statesman- like  effort  in  cooperation  with 
similar  groups  to  convince  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  of 
the  National  Interest  In  an  adequate,  well- 
balanced  program  of  development  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction,  based  upon  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  community  of  our  inter- 
ests and  of  the  rightness  of  our  cause,  that 
we  win  choose  the  latter  course  and  that  we 
must  and  will  begin  Tioic  to  mount  a  united 
campaign  to  bring  our  message  home  to  the 
American  people,  to  preserve  and  enhance 
our  national  heritage,  and  to  defeat  the  com- 
bination of  narrow,  selflsh  interests,  acade- 
micians and  bureaucrats,  now  arrayed 
against  us. 

Permit  me  In  the  time  remaining  to  out- 
line some  of  the  problem  areas  with  which, 
I  believe,  we  must  deal  if  our  efforts  are  to 
succeed. 

As  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  the  problem 
of  assuring  essential  progress  In  water  re- 
source development  Is  one  of  priorities.  If 
the  public  is  convinced  that  our  national 
commitment  to  such  development  must  be 
expanded,  it  can  and  will  be  done. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  Informed  pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  persistent,  well-financed 
campaign  of  misleading  propaganda  main- 
tained by  various  special  Interest  groups, 
designed  to  discredit  various  phases  of  our 
water  resource  program. 

The  standard  technique  of  these  interests 
in  opposing  a  particular  project  is  to  brand 
the  entire  resource  program  as  "pork  bar- 
rel." They  Impugn  the  competence  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  other 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  charge 
Congress  with  wasteful  extravagance  or 
worse. 

Much  of  the  public  confusion  and  distrust 
of  the  water  resource  development  program 
derives  from  certain  sensation-seeking  ele- 
ments of  the  Press.  Reader  attention  Is,  of 
course,  more  quickly  attracted  to  a  head- 
line referring  to  a  "Mammoth  Pork  Barrel 
Bill"  than  to  one  describing  a  "Water  Re- 
sources Development  BUI."  It  Is  easier  to 
make  snide  comments  about  some  Congrese- 
men's  "pet  project"  with  suggestions  of  horse 


trading,  than  It  Is  to  present  responsible  re- 
ports on  the  merits  of  a  project.  When  the 
public  Is  misled  by  such  biased  reporting, 
it  will  distrust  the  agencies  responsible  for 
the  water  resource  development  program  so 
urgently  needed  for  our  future  prosperity. 
Such  distrust  can  only  hobble  our  advance 
to  essential  national  goals. 

For  one  thing  is  certain.  The  facts  of  our 
national  jjerformance  In  the  water  resource 
field  will  stand  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion, if  only  it  is  fair  and  the  resulting 
comment  truthful.  The  truth  Is  that  no  ob- 
ject of  Federal  concern  is  subject  to  more 
careful  scrutiny,  more  searching  analysis  or 
more  thorough  and  competent  study  than 
our  water  resource  development  programs. 

But,  knowing  the  facts  as  to  the  metic- 
ulous care  exercised  by  the  Corps,  its  atten- 
tion to  detail,  the  consen-atlsm  of  its  esti- 
mates and  the  objectivity  of  the  Congress 
and  Its  Committees  in  the  review  of  Corps 
findings  and  their  prudence  In  public  ex- 
penditure for  these  purposes.  Is  not  enough. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  our  fellow  citizens  so  they  may 
be  assured  that  their  funds  are  being  wisely 
Invested  in  water  resource  Improvements 
essential  to  the  general  welfare. 

We  must  take  full  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  counter  false  and  misleading 
propaganda  with  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  facts,  for  without  broad  public  con- 
fidence In  the  merits  of  our  programs,  there 
Is  little  hope  of  accelerating  the  pace  and 
expanding  the  scope  of  these  programs  In 
accordance    with   growing   needs. 

Nor  will  success  crown  our  efforts  without 
vigorous  and  effectively  expressed  support 
from  the  citizens  directly  concerned.  With- 
out such  support  no  project  or  program, 
however  meritorious.  Is  likely  to  win  Con- 
gressional approval.  Sustained  local  support 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  progress  you 
have  enjoved.  I  can  only  hope  that  similar 
organizations  throughout  the  country  will 
follow  your  example  and  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  broaden  your  base,  to  maintain  your 
interest  and  enthusiasm  and  to  enlist  all 
appropriate  assistance  from  the  agencies  of 
state  and  local  government,  the  communi- 
cations media,  recreational  groups,  local  wa- 
ter  supply  interests,  and  aU  others  who  can 
render  effective  support.  In  combination,  all 
those  who  support  various  water  resource 
programs  represent  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  By  united  effort  properly 
channeled  and  organized  they  can  make  their 
will  prevail. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years,  the  attacks 
of  those  who  would  obstruct  water  resource 
development  have  centered  on  the  standards 
or  criteria  employed  in  project  evaluation 
In  an  attempt  to  establish  unattainable 
standards  of  justification.  You  are  all  famil- 
iar. I  am  sure,  with  the  grave  difficulties 
presented  a  few  years  ago  by  the  imposition 
under  the  "policy  gtildance"  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  of  criteria  requiring  determination 
of  direct  primary  navigation  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  so-called  projected,  water-compelled 
rates  by  competing  modes  of  transpca-t.  The 
effect  of  this  device  was  to  make  the  cost 
to  the  shipping  community  of  railway  car- 
riage alternative  to  a  proposed  waterway  Im- 
provement appear  much  lower  than  the  ac- 
tual level  of  rail  charges.  This  device  blocked 
for  about  two  years  all  navigation  Improve- 
ments and  all  multipurpose  projects  where 
navigation  was  a  substantial  element.  For- 
tunatelv  for  us  all.  Congress  last  year  rees- 
tablished by  statute  the  previous  technique 
for  evaluation  of  primary  navigation  beneflte 
which  are  again  based  upon  a  comparison  of 
prevailing  rates  by  water  and  other  modes — 
a  method  which  has  served  the  na-tlon  weU 
for  many  years. 

Our  experience  in  this  situation  illustrates 
the  decisive  influence  that  the  standards  ot 
criteria  employed  by  an  Executive  Agency 
exercise    upon    the    recommendations    sub- 
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mltted  to  the  Congress.  This  In  turn  baa  a 
profound  effect  on  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress In  carrying  out  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  whether  ar  not 
a  project  shall  be  authorized. 

Nor  have  we  seen  the  end  of  this  contro- 
versy as  to  the  appropriate  measure  cf  pri- 
mary, direct  navigation  benefits.  Various  aca- 
demic groups  have  been  engaged  to-,  study 
the  criteria  problem.  There  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency among  these  groups — generally  con- 
curred In  by  Bureau  of  Budget  econonilsts. — 
to  estimate  transportntlon  benefits  Cn  the 
basis  of  so  called  "long-run  marginal  cost" 
comparisons  between  water  carriers  an^  other 
modes.  Again,  this  standard  would  assume 
Imaginary  low  railroad  co?ls  Instead  cf  the 
actual  rates  which  are  the  real  alternative  to  a 
wr.terway  improvement.  Apart  from  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  estimating  such  costs,  the 
decisive  objection  to  this  method  starkls  un- 
answered by  Its  proponents.  Rallroati  rates 
are  not  generally  based  on  costs  but  on  the 
maximum  whlcli  can  be  obtained  fr#m  the 
shipping  community  In  the  absence  of.water- 
way  competition. 

Only  when  waterway  competition  exists 
will  the  rates  of  other  modes  be  reduced. 
Thus  If  a  waterway  Improvement  Is  disap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  a  theoretical  cost  com- 
parison, the  public  will  be  deprived -.of  the 
benefit  both  of  low-cost  water  transput  and 
the  lower  water  competitive  rates  of  other 
modes  which  would  normally  follow  coastruc- 
tlon  of  the  Improvement.  A  more  eSTectlve 
means  of  blocking  waterway  Improrement 
is  difficult  to  Imagine.  The  definition  off  navi- 
gation benefits  recently  enacted  liito  law 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  this  metltod  but 
we  cannot  Ignore  the  risk  of  an  Administra- 
tion move  to  repeal  that  safeguard.  ± 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  still  another 
criteria  proposal — concurred  in,  I  am  told,  by 
many  In  the  academic  communlty-^whlch 
would.  If  adopted,  seriously  curtafl  water 
resource  development.  This  proposal  put  for- 
ward on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Proxlmlre  of  Wisconsin  several  times  In  re- 
cent months  Involves  a  steep  ^ipward  ad- 
justment In  the  discount  Interest  r»te  fac- 
tor used  to  estimate  costs  of  Federal  funds 
for  projxjsed  water  resource  project*.  These 
estimates  are  now  derived  from  the  average 
rate  on  outstanding  long-term  govQ-nment 
Indebtedness.  The  Proxmlre  proposal  would 
substitute  for  this,  the  much  higlwr  esti- 
mated average  rate  of  return  obtained  by 
private  Industry.  This  alteration  would 
substitute  for  this,  the  much  higher  esti- 
mated average  rate  of  return  obtained  by 
private  Industry.  This  alteration  would 
charge  a  proposed  Improvement  an.  exorbi- 
tant Interest  rate,  artificially  raising  Jhe  esti- 
mated cost  so  as  to  make  the  Improvement 
appear  unjustified. 

The  theory  Is  that  funds  emploj-ed  In  fi- 
nancing Federal  projects  are  derlvfed  from 
the  private  sector  and  would  be  used  lor 
private  investment  if  the  projects  were  not 
built  and.  that  the  full  mea-^^ure  of  the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  the  funds  is  the  resulting  loss  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy^  Applica- 
tion of  this  theory  would  mean  that  the  dis- 
count Interest  rate  for  project  e\'aluatlon 
would  rise  from  about  3'/2%  to  between  10 
and  15 '^^.  According  to  Senator  Proxmlre,  use 
of  a  10%  factor  would  have  resulted  In  bene- 
flt'cost  ratios  of  less  than  unity  for  such 
projects  as  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries, the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal,  the 
Kaskaskia  River  Project,  Illinois.  4ind  the 
Missouri  River  levee  system,  and  would  thus 
have  disallowed  all  these  projects  and  pro- 
grams and  many  more. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  full  analysis  of 
this  proposal,  even  If  a  mere  lawyer  were 
competent  to  enter  the  lists  of  technical 
economic  debate.  Certainly  it  can  be  said, 
however,  that  any  proposal  which  would 
have  the  efi'ect  of  eliminating  projects  of 
such  outstanding  promise  and  natienal  sig- 


nificance in  on  its  face  unsound.  Further, 
the  simple  equation  of  Federal  money  costs 
to  the  rate  of  return  on  equity  Investments 
In  private  Industry  Ignores  the  critical  dif- 
ference m  the  risk  factors.  It  assumes  un- 
realistlcally  that  those  who  Invest  lu  Fed- 
eral Government  bonds  would  otherwise  put 
this  money  in  equity  capital  rather  than 
less  risky  securities.  Even  more  Important, 
it  flatly  disregards  the  fact  that  water  re- 
source projects  stimulate  private  Investment 
by  reducing  costs  of  transport  and  electric 
energy,  eliminating  hazards  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  providing  water  supply  needed  for 
industrial  operaUons.  These  beneflta  permit 
private  Investment  on  a  scale  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  possible  and  open  up  new 
markets  and  sources  of  raw  material  which 
create  new  wealth  and  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  more  abundant  goods  and  services 
at  lower  cost.  The  assumption  that  Federal 
Investment  in  such  projects  Is  competitive 
with  private  Industrial  investment,  like 
many  theoretical  models,  it  seems  to  me, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  real  world. 
The  correct  conclusion,  which  I  confidently 
believe  to  be  fully  justified  by  our  national 
experience,  is  that  sound  water  resource 
development  stimulates  and  supplements 
and  does  not  hamper  or  restrict  private  In- 
vestment. 

Moreover  the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
of  direct  primary  benefits  have  generally  been 
proven  by  experience  to  have  substantially 
understated.  For  example,  the  Ohio  River 
canalization  project  was  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  estimated  traffic  of  13  million  tons 
annually,  while  In  1965  this  tonnage  ex- 
ceeded 100  million. 

Finally,  it  may  be  helpful  in  contending 
with  this  high-Interest  rate  proposal  to  recall 
that  In  the  conventional  benefit-cost  analysis 
a  vast  range  of  secondary  benefits  involving 
contributions  to  national  defense  and  Impor- 
tant developmental  and  environmental  values 
Is  not  considered  In  the  benefit-cost  ratio. 
Until  we  are  assured  that  these  Intangibles 
are  given  due  weight  and  that  direct  primary 
benefits  are  more  realistically  forecast,  ap- 
plication of  the  higher  interest  factor  on  the 
cost  side  of  the  equation  would  assuredly  re- 
sult in  mJsallocatlons  of  resources  through 
failure  to  construct  essential  projects  which 
would  be  far  more  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  than  those  complained  of  by 
the  proponents  of  this  untried  and  highly 
theoretical  approach,  however  impressive  Its 
academic  sponsorship. 

But  I  must  warn  you.  This  Is  a  gravely 
serious  matter.  The  proposal  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  powerful  Interests,  both  In  and  ovit 
of  government.  In  resisting  it  we  will  be  con- 
tending with  the  weight  of  opinion  among 
professional  economists  and  there  Is  no  pres- 
ent statutory  safeguard  against  its  adoption 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  leads  me  to  a  recommendation  which 
I  believe  merits  your  most  serious  considera- 
tion, that  is,  that  no  standards  for  water 
resource  project  evaluation  should  become 
effective  without  Congressional  approval. 
Too  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  scope  and 
consequences  of  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council  by  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965.  Under  that 
Act,  authority  was  conferred  on  the  Coun- 
cil— consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior. 
Agriculture.  Army,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  (and,  on  matters  relating 
to  the  navigation  features  of  water  resource 
projects,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation)  to 
establish  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
"principles,  standards  and  procedures 
for  •  •  •  the  formulation  and  evaluation 
of  Federal  water  and  related  land  resource- 
projects." 

It  Is  well  settled  in  our  Constitutional  law 
that  the  issue  as  to  whether  a  particular  wa- 
ter resource  project  or  program  should  be 
authorized,  being  legislative  In  character.  Is 


for  Congress  alone  to  decide.  See  Oklahoma  v. 
Atkinson  313  U.S.  608.  527.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  no  authority  to  authorize  proj- 
ects was  vested  In  the  Council  or  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  power  granted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  set  standards  of  evaluation  Is  of 
such  decisive  consequence  as  to  derogate 
seriously  from  the  Constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  project  authori- 
zation. For  the  standards  applied  will  shape 
the  content  and  conclusions  of  the  reports 
to  Congress  and  thus,  in  practical  effect,  ma- 
terially limit  its  legislative  discretion. 

It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  power 
conferred  up>on  the  Council  constitutes  an 
excessive  delegation  of  legislative  authority. 
Under  our  Constitutional  practice,  it  Is  for 
Congress  to  set  standards  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Executive  Branch  or  Independent 
agencies.  Here  that  process  Is  reversed.  The 
Council,  not  the  Congress,  sets  the  standards. 
I  submit  that  as  a  minimum  step  Congress 
should  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  provide  that  the  principles,  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  formulation  and  eval- 
uation of  Federal  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources projects  established  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  may  become  effective  only 
with  the  approval  of  Congress  as  well  as  that 
of  the  President.  Such  a  provision  would  fol- 
low the  pattern  established  in  the  recent  act 
creating  the  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  requires  approval  by  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  for  evaluation 
of  proposals  for  investment  of  Federal  funds 
in  certain  transportation  facilities. 

I  would  urge  also  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  provision  of  appropriate  guide- 
lines for  the  Council  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
authority  so  as  to  assure  attention  to  per- 
tinent Issues  of  public  policy  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  water  resource  projects.  These  might 
well  Include  the  relationship  of  projects  to 
economic  development,  public  health,  na- 
tional defense,  regional  rehabilitation,  the 
balance  of  pxayments,  restraint  upon  Infla- 
tionary trends,  and  of  course,  to  sound,  com- 
prehensive development  of  water  resources. 
This  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
January  1961  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Waster  Resources 
which   stated: 

"The  water  resources  development  Job  fac- 
ing this  Nation  In  the  years  ahead  to  1980, 
and  beyond.  Is  of  tremendous  magnitude  and 
complexity.  Far  more  public  understanding 
and  support  for  the  necessary  programs  will 
be  needed  than  has  been  obtained  In  the 
past  It  Is  essential  that  there  be  created  a 
public  sense  of  high  purpose  and  reeponsl- 
blllty  for  future  governmental  action  In 
this  field.  Recognition  must  be  given  to  the 
human  values  Involved  as  well  as  to  the 
economic  values.  There  must  be  well  orga- 
nized public  participation  In  the  necessary 
activities  in  order  that  human  needs  can  be 
met.  This  committee  would  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  planning  the  Nation's  water 
development  In  terms  of  producing  the  meet 
jobs  at  the  highest  Income  levels,  while  at 
the  same  time  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
nonrevenue  purposes  associated  with  water 
development  so  that  their  capacity  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of 
this  country  can  be  fully  used." 

As  a  helpful  initial  step  toward  the  kind 
of  legislation  I  have  in  mind  for  nation-wide 
application,  I  invite  your  attention  to  Sec- 
tion 206(a)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  which  calls  for  a  plan 
of  water  resource  development  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Region  "giving  special  attention  to 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  economic  goods  and  services  within  the 
region".  Consideration  of  developmental 
economic  benefits  In  project  evaluation 
promises  to  provide  a  needed  Impetus  to 
water  resource  Improvements  In  the  Appa- 
lachian Region,  Including  the  navigation 
project  on  the  Coosa  now  under  study,  un- 
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less,  of  course,  by  Executive  action  high  in- 
terest rate  or  other  discouraging  concepts  are 
imposed  to  nullify  the  enlightened  approach 
adopted    by    Congress    for    the    Appalachian 

Region. 

By  such  measures  as  those  recommended 
here  Congress  would  be  enabled  to  discharge 
properly  Its  Constitutional  responBlbilities  In 
the  area  of  water  resources  development.  It 
could,  moreover,  thus  be  reasonably  assured 
of  information  and  expert  conament  germane 
to  the  great  Issues  of  national  policy  Involved 
in  authorizing  and  funding  our  water  re- 
sources programs.  Even  more  Important,  the 
public  could  confidently  assume  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  growing  needs  for  water 
resources  development  would  not  be  frus- 
trated by  application  of  unduly  restrictive 
standards  or  by  Inadequate  attention  tc  all 
pertinent  factors.  It  was  most  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  report  of  the  Inland  Navigation 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Governors  Con- 
ference presented  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference last  September,  urged  adopUon  of 
these  measures  as  safeguards  against  unduly 
restrictive  standards  of  project  evaluation. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  water  resource  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  nation  will  give 
their  full  support  to  this  essential  and  con- 
structive effort. 

Finally,  in  our  concern  for  sound  and  es- 
senUal  development  of  our  water  resources 
we  must  stoutly  resist  all  proposals  for  spe- 
cial fees,  taxes,  tolls  or  charges  on  the  use 
of  Federally  provided  water  resource  facili- 
ties. Whether  these  charges  take  the  form  of 
tolls  or  taxes  on  navigation,  as  repeatedly 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
or  entrance  and  access  fees  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  or  license 
fees  on  mooring,  docking  and  other  fioatlng 
faclUtle  imposed  by  flat,  their  ultimate  ef- 
fect—apart from  their  profoundly  detri- 
mental economic  and  socl.'^l  consequences- 
would  be  to  diminish  use  of  facilities.  Almost 
all  navigation  improvements  contribute  also 
to  flood  control,  water  supply,  recreational 
opportunities,  depressed  area  rehabilitation 
or  other  multi-purpose  or  public  policy  ob- 
jectives. Similarly,  provision  of  recreational 
facilities  serves  a  variety  of  national  welfare 
goals. 

If,  therefore,  navigational  or  recreational 
use  Is  reduced.  Justification  of  water  resource 
projects  based  In  part  upon  such  use  will  be 
impaired.  For,  If  any  of  the  joint  functions 
of  a  multipurpose  project  or  program  is 
eliminated  or  curtailed,  joint  costs  must  be 
allocated  over  a  reduced  number  of  elements 
and  each  charged  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  total,  with  possible  Impairment  or  elimi- 
nation of  flood  control,  water  supply,  water 
quality  control  and  other  project  features. 
These  are  risks  we  cannot  afford  at  a  time 
when  accelerated  action  to  deal  effectively 
with  our  water  problem  in  all  Its  aspects  Is 
of  paramount  national  concern.  Whatever 
the  Justification  of  fees  and  user  charges 
In  order  phases  of  Governmental  activity, 
they  have  a  sharply  limited  application  In  the 
field  of  water  resources,  where  their  Imposi- 
tion can  exercise  a  gravely  obstructive  In- 
fluence upon  essential  development.  They 
are,  Indeed,  highly  Inappropriate  for  imposi- 
tion on  publicly  owned  facilities  constructed 
at  public  expense  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
all. 

The  dominant  public  interest  in  preserva- 
tion of  our  long-established  toll-free  water- 
ways policy  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  Governors  Conference  at  both  Its 
1966  and  1967  meetings  recorded  its  opposi- 
tion to  waterway  tolls  or  user  charges  In  any 
form  or  In  any  amount  and  that  the  Mid 
Western  Governors  Conference  this  year  took 
a  similar  position. 

HJt.  11236,  now  pending  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House,  on  which 
hearings  have  been  completed,  would  prohibit 
access  and  entrance  fees  at  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer projects  as  well  as  fees  for  use  of  mini- 
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mum  facilities,  and  license  fees  for  private 
mooring,  docking  and  other  fioatlng  facili- 
ties. It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  us  dedi- 
cated to  sound  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources that  this  legislation  pass  to  curb  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  fees  and  special  charges. 

A  massive  and  challenging  task  In  devel- 
oping Its  water  resources  confronts  the  Na- 
tion. With  vision  and  determination  the  job 
can  be  done.  But  It  is  imperative  that  the 
public  understand  Its  urgency  and  the  true 
values  at  stake.  False  and  misleading  propa- 
ganda must  be  responsibly  countered  by  ob- 
jective presentation  of  the  facts.  Regional 
and  local  organizations  must  redouble  their 
efforts  and  find  more  effective  means  for 
cooperative  action  in  pursuit  of  common  ob- 
jectives. It  Is  essential  that  Congress  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  truly  adequate  program  under  mean- 
ingful standards  appropriate  to  so  command- 
ing a  task,  and  that  It  rejects  with  unmis- 
takable conviction  all  proposals  for  Imposi- 
tion of  unsound  taxes,  tolls  or  special  charges 
which  would  frustrate  attainment  of  vital 
national  water  resource  objectives.  These  con- 
ditions are  basic  to  success  In  achieving  goals 
on  which  our  future  welfare  depends.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  they  are  fulfilled. 


Of  the  British  Infonnatlon  Services: 
there  she  also  did  some  broadcasting, 
lecturing,  ghostwriting,  editing,  and  ac- 
quired her  Oxford  M.A.  American  themes 
made  their  appearance  in  her  writings, 
and  also  in  her  pen,  pencil,  and  brush 
sketches.  Her  work  began  to  be  published 
in  America. 

Now  Mrs.  Bowling  lives  in  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  inland  waterway.  Her  hus- 
band, as  I  have  noted,  is  an  attorney 
in  Beaufort  and  a  State  official;  they 
have  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mrs. 
Dowling  is  a  member  of  the  English  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, lecturing  at  its  regional  campus, 
and  is  frequently  a  guest  lecturer  and 
poetry  reader  elsewhere. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Dowling  and  commend  this  book  of  verse 
to  those  who  enjoy  truly  fine  poetry. 


NE^^'LY  PUBLISHED  POETRY  BOOK 
BY  EDITH  BANNISTER  DOWLING 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Edith  Bannister  Dowling,  the  wife  of  an 
able  and  prominent  South  Carolina  at- 
torney and  a  noted  authoress  in  her  owti 
right,  has  Just  published  a  new  book  of 
verse.  Entitled  "One  for  Sorrow,  Two  for 
Joy,"  it  is  a  small  selection  from  her 
poems  in  various  genres— verses  for  chil- 
dren, dialect  story-poems,  light  and 
longer  pieces.  One  of  the  sonnets  con- 
tained In  the  book  " 'Reflexions'— A 
Bottle  of  Perfume"  was  an  American 
finalist  in  a  sonnet  competition  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  London.  Eighteen  of 
her  other  poems  have  been  awarded 
prizes  and  Mrs.  Dowling's  more  than  80 
published  poems  have  appeared  in  Amer- 
ican publications  ranging  from  Baby 
Talk  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
the  Virginia  Quarterly  Re\1ew. 

This  collection  of  verse  is  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  world  of  letters 
and  marks  another  milestone  in  the  un- 
usual life  of  a  most  interesting  and  crea- 
tive lady. 

Edith  Bannister  Dowling  was  bom  in 
Liverpool,  England  but  was  brought  up  in 
the  moorland  area  of  North-East  Lanca- 
shire near  "Wuthering  Heights." 

While  at  Somerville  College,  Oxford, 
she  broadened  her  publishing  of  verse 
and  prose,  which  had  begun  with  a  poem 
at  age  7,  a  story  at  age  10.  Besides 
her  regular  appearances  in  undergrad- 
uate weeklies,  and  in  the  Oxford  maga- 
zine, she  had  her  writings  printed  in 
London  publications  as  unlike  as  the 
Adelphl  and  Eve's  Journal,  and,  away 
"down  under,"  in  Tomorrow  and  Art  in 
New  Zealand.  A  research  degree  of 
bachelor  of  literature  followed  the 
honors  B.A.,  and  led  her  for  a  while 
to  early  16th  centun.-  manuscripts,  tutor- 
ing, work  on  "The  Dictionar>-  of  the 
Older  Scottish  Tongue,"  and  a  study  of 
the  dialect  of  her  home  in  the  north.  But 
film  reviews,  travel  articles,  and  an 
amazing  output  of  fiction  and  poetry 
paralleled  all  this.  Worid  War  H  found 
her  stationed  in  New  York,  as  film  officer 


PRIlvnTIVO  GARCIA— A  YOUNG 
HERO 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  Kansas  City  a  young  man  of 
Mexican  birth,  Primitivo  Garcia,  gave  his 
life  to  protect  his  teacher  from  a  gang 
of  hoodlums.  Primitivo.  who  was  leaving 
a  night  class  in  English  In  preparation 
for  American  citizenship,  refused  to 
stand  by  and  "not  get  involved"  when 
several  youths  began  to  molest  his  young 
teacher,  a  woman. 

Since  his  death  from  a  gtmshot  wound 
incurred  in  the  subsequent  stnaggle,  our 
entire  city  and  State  has  felt  the  shock 
of  losing  so  needlessly  such  a  fine  young 
man. 

At  a  time  when  we  read  In  the  recent 
FBI  report  on  crime  trends  that  robbery 
in  the  streets  has  gone  up  27  percent  over 
last  year,  it  is  saddening  to  note  that 
many  Americans  are  unwilling  to  get  In- 
volved. Primitivo  Garcia 's  bravery  and 
unhesitating  action,  while  others  stood 
by,  is  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
remember. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial about  this  sad  matter,  published 
in  the  Kansas  City  Call  of  December  1. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Mingling  of  Pride  and  Shame 
The  whole  city  was  pulling  for  the  recovery 
of  a  Mexican  youth  who  was  shot  when  he 
went  to  the  rescue  of  his  teacher  when  she 
was  attacked  by  a  group  of  hoodlums  as  she 
left  night  classes  at  the  Westport  high  school 
about  two  weeks  ago.  But  he  succumbed  to 
his  wounds  Tuesday  probably  without  know- 
ing how  his  adopted  city  felt  about  him. 

The  hearts  of  Kansas  Cltlans  swelled  with 
pride  as  they  read  of  the  heroic  act  of  Primi- 
tive Garcia  who  did  what  many  a  person  re- 
fuses to  do  for  fear  of  getting  "involved"  or 
of  getting  hurt.  Fearing  neither,  young 
Garcia  followed  his  natural  Impulse  to  pro- 
tect a  woman  when  he  saw  her  being  at- 
tacked. For  hlf  act.  he  received  a  buUet 
wound  In  the  abdomen,  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  his  teacher  and  the  admiration  of 
a  city. 

As  Garcia  lay  critically  Ul  In  his  hospital 
bed.  citizens  contributed  more  than  $11,000 
to  help  pav  his  medical  and  other  expenses 
and  the  fund  likely  will  continue  to  grow  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  great  city  have  been 
deeplv  touched  by  the  deed  of  young  Garcia. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  we  have  a 
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feeling  of  pride  In  what  young  Oarcla  did 
and  one  of  deep  regret  that  he  was  wounded 
In  performing  what  he  considered  his  duty  to 
womanhood.  We  also  have  a  feeling  off  shame 
that  it  was  a  group  of  Negro  boys  Who  at- 
tacked the  school  teacher  and  who  shot 
Garcia  when  he  Interrupted  their  criminal 
act.  All  gproups  have  persons  within  them 
who  are  far  from  models  of  good  behavior. 

The  five  young  hoodlums  who  knocked 
down  the  young  school  teacher  and  shot 
Garcia  should  be  dealt  with  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law. 

Garcia,  a  young  Mexican  studying  to  be- 
come a  United  States  citizen,  has  8»t  a  fine 
example  for  many  Americans  who  hesitate 
to  do  what  this  young  man  did.  America 
needs  more  citizens  like  him  and  fewer  like 
the  five  who  would  attack  a  woman  and 
shoot  a  young  man  who  sought  to  help  her. 


HUMPHREY:  HE  WALKS  IN  THE 
SHADOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
penetrating  article  entitled  "Humphrey: 
He  Walks  In  the  Shadow"  was  published 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  December  3, 
1967.  The  article  captures  the  personality 
of  our  beloved  Vice  President  as  w^e  In  the 
Senate  know  him.  The  Senate  has  many 
"graduates"  of  whom  we  can  be  proud, 
but  none  more  so  than  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Humphrey  :  He  Walks  in  the  Shadow 
(By  Michael  J.  Kelley) 

Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey,  the  vloe-presl- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  is  a  little  like  the 
fabled  genie:  He  may  appear  only  when 
summoned,  and  may  perform  only  those 
tasks  requested  of  him  by  the  owner  of  the 
magic  lamp,  F>resldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

This  is  essential  to  understanding  not 
Humphrey  but  the  vice-presidency,  an  office 
that,  by  Its  nature,  tends  to  obscure  the  man 
who  holds  it.  A  vice-president  is  reaponsible 
to  only  one  man,  the  President,  and  therefore 
lives  always  in  his  shadow. 

Yet  Hubert  Humphrey  is  as  unoliBcured  as 
any  vice-president  in  American  history. 
Under  his  old  friend  and  Senate  ^colleague, 
Ljmdon  Johnson,  Humphrey  has  become  the 
busiest,  most  responsibility-laden  tice-presl- 
dent  ever. 

In  any  event  Humphrey,  by  his  nature, 
would  be  a  hard  man  to  obscure.  TE5ie  famous 
ebullience,  the  deep  Interest  in  so  many 
fields,  the  phenomenal  energy  wosld  be  Im- 
possible to  bottle  up  for  long.         ~ 

"He  has  an  extra  gland."  says  fflie  senator 
admiringly. 

Humphrey,  now  56  years  old,  has  come  a 
long  way  In  the  18  years  since  he  entered  the 
Senate,  considered  a  brash  liberal.  He  has 
come  even  farther  from  the  Huron.  SJD., 
family  drugstore,  where  he  slept  In  the  base- 
ment so  he  could  wake  up  at  5 :30  o'clock  and 
make  breakfast  for  the  truck  drivers. 

The  question  in  1967,  Is  has  he  come  as 
far  as  he  will  go? 

As  a  stepping-stone  to  the  presidency,  the 
vice-presidency  has  proved  most  often  a  dead 
end.  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  1836,  was  the  last 
vice-president  to  win  the  presidency  in  his 
own  right. 

President  Johnson  has  made  considerable 
use  of  Humphrey's  oratorical  gifts  to  explain 
policies  to  the  American  public;  of  his  legis- 
lative experience  and  skill  to  lobby  adminis- 
tration bills  through  Congress,  and  of  his 
friendship  with  many  foreign  leaders  to  act 
as  the  President's  "eyes  and  ears"  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 


But  the  fact  remains  that  the  vice-presi- 
dency tends  to  politically  obstruct  a  vice- 
president  who,  while  very  close  to  the  seat 
of  power,  is  still  Just  as  far  away  as  anybody 
else. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  the  office 
Is  its  potential:  Should  tragedy  befall,  as  It 
has  twice  in  the  last  22  years,  the  vice-presi- 
dent is  suddenly  President. 

Assuming  there  Is  no  tragedy,  the  only 
hope  in  1968  for  Humphrey's  presidential 
ambitions,  should  he  have  them,  is  if  John- 
slon  should  decide  not  to  seek  re-election. 

That  possibility,  in  Washington  is  con- 
sidered best  by  squinting  through  a  micro- 
scope. It  Is  so  small. 

The  speculation  has  been  centering  instead, 
around  the  thought  the  President  might 
dump  Humphrey  for  a  running  mate  better 
able  to  bring  him  votes  in  the  special  circum- 
stances of  1968. 

One  reason  to  discount  this  Is  that,  while 
Johnson's  poll  ratings  have  dropped  dras- 
tically, Humphrey's  have  remained  basically 
firm.  The  lint  of  public  uneasiness  Is  not 
rubbing  off  on  the  vlce-presklential  clothes, 

A  close  Humphrey  associate  provided  an- 
other reason: 

"//  the  President  did  it  would  just  re- 
inforce the  feeling  that  Johnson  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  swap  someone  for  purely 
political  reasons,  regardless  of  their  persoTial 
relationship." 

Thus  the  Humphrey  presidential  aspira- 
tions logically  would  be  aimed  at  1972. 

But  while  forthright  and  staunch  as  an 
advocate  of  the  President's  policies,  Hum- 
phrey proves  an  artful  dodger  when  asked 
about  his  own   political   future. 

The  Vice-President,  who  usually  works  an 
18-hour  day,  was  interviewed  recently  during 
a  brief  visit  to  Kansas  City.  It  was  early  In 
the  morning  and  at  first  he  answered  ques- 
tions slowly,  as  though  still  a  little  sleepy. 
But  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject  the  words 
flowed  ever  faster,  accompanied  by  waving 
hands,  in  the  well-known  Humphrey  style. 

He  was  asked  If  he  had  received  any  as- 
surance from  the  President  that  he  would 
be  on  the  ticket,  next  year. 

"/  never  ask  for  such  assurance,"  he  said. 
"The  President  is  always  very  kind  and 
friendly  to  me  and  generous  in  the  comments 
he  makes  about  me." 

(At  a  press  conference  March  9,  Johnson 
said:  "I  have  never  known  a  public  servant 
that  I've  worked  better  with  or  for  whom  I 
have  more  admiration  or  who  I  thought  was 
more  entitled  to  the  public  trust  than  the 
vice-president.") 

On  the  distant  future — 1972 — and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  clash  with  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy 
(D-N.Y.)  Humphrey  said: 

"I  imagine  if  a  man  is  in  good  health  and 
there  are  no  unusual  developments  of  a 
catastrophic  nature,  then  he  can  do  what 
he  is  capable  of.  I  would  call  it  an  open 
future. 

"I'm  not  particularly  concerned  about  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  right  now.  I  don't  think  the 
world  of  politics  is  limited  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  Bobby  Kennedy.  There  is  a  whole 
roomful  of  talent  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  there  are  the  governors.  You 
can't  predict  that  far  ahead." 

As  he  talked  about  the  vice-presidency, 
Humphrey  began  to  come  more  alive.  The 
metallic  voice  grew  a  little  higher,  the  ges- 
tures more  frequent. 

"As  vice-president."  he  said,  "you  are  a 
member  of  a  team.  That's  the  key.  There- 
after I  believe  a  vice-president  has  a  re- 
8p>onslblllty  of  loyalty  to  the  President,  must 
be  a  working  member  of  the  team. 

"This  does  not  mean  he  should  be  without 
his  own  views  and  he  has  forums  to  express 
them  in  the  house  of  government — in  private 
talks  with  the  President,  to  the  National  Se- 
curity council,  to  the  cabinet. 

"There  are  limitations  on  a  vice-president. 
As  a  senator  you  can  be  free  and  independent 


(he  was),  almost  irresponsible  if  you  want 
to  (he  was  not).  I  have  to  be  careful  what  I 
say  lest  it  be  considered  in  conflict  with  the 
President  and  because  foreign  governments 
watch  this  very  carefully.  It  requires  prudent 
Judgment  and  yet  you  must  be  forceful. 

"A  vice-president  can  develop  his  own 
philosophy  of  the  office.  I  believe  in  making 
it  a  very  active  one.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
inactive. 

"Mr.  Truman  once  told  me  the  office  is  what 
you  make  of  It.  And  the  office  by  statute  is 
getting  to  be  a  very,  very  busy  one.  I  must 
tell  you  I  feel  mighty  tired  sometimes." 

The  single  duty  of  the  vice-president  as- 
signed by  the  Ckinstitutlon  is  to  preside  over 
the  Senate.  By  statute  or  presidential  wish 
Humphrey  works  with  the  space  program,  the 
Peace  corps  and  advises  on  marine  develop- 
ment. 

Humphrey  also  Is  the  government's  co- 
ordinator In  the  fields  of  civil  rights  and 
poverty — particularly  In  finding  employment 
in  private  Industry  for  ghetto  youths.  He  is 
the  liaison  to  the  mayors  of  major  U.S.  cities, 
and  works  with  governors  and  state  legisla- 
tive leaders. 

In  three  years  he  has  traveled  more  than 
600,000  miles  in  and  out  of  the  country — last 
month,  for  instance,  he  visited  South  Viet- 
nam. Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  Some  of  his 
most  effective  but  little-seen  work  has  been 
with  Congress,  urging  passage  of  administra- 
tion programs.  His  method  is  to  convince  by 
the  weight  of  argument.  He  has  never  been 
an  arm-twister. 

Humphrey  in  1947  was  co-founder  of  the 
liberal  Amertcans  for  Democratic  Action, 
which  consistently  rated  his  Senate  voting 
record  100  per  cent.  But  recently  he  has  come 
under  Are  from  the  ADA.  for  supporting 
the  President  on  Vietnam. 

In  September  the  A.D.A.  national  board 
voted  opposition  to  Johnson's  war  pwUcy. 
Humphrey  has  been  accused  of  changing 
course  from  his  former  liberalism. 

He  was  asked  whether,  in  fact,  he  had. 

"I  think  the  A.D.A.  and  liberalism  have 
both  changed  a  great  deal,"  he  replied. 
"When  I  was  in  the  Senate  I  voted  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  said  then  that 
It  empowered  the  President  to  take  whatever 
action  was  necessary.  I  said  that  It  could 
and  will  mean  war,  a  greater  use  of  Ameri- 
can manpower. 

"/  told  them  they  should  know  what  they 
were  voting  for,  I  pointed  out  that  North 
Vietnam  was  an  aggressor.  I  believe  the  ex- 
act same  thing  now.  I  said  the  same  thing  in 
1961.  when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  President 
and  we  were  embroiled  in  Laos  and  he  spoke 
of  the  menace  of  Chinese  communism.  I 
talked  then  of  the  importance  to  the  world 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

"So  I  tell  my  friends  In  the  A.D.A. — and 
there  are  quite  a  few  new  faces  In  the 
A.D.A. — that  it  isn't  Humphrey  that's 
changed  and  the  record  will  bear  me  out. 

"The  A  D.A.  has  lost  much  of  Its  usefulness 
because  most  of  the  positions  It  formerly  held 
have  been  enacted  Into  law  thanks  to  the 
Democratic  party.  The  A.D.A.  Is  split  right 
down  the  middle  on  Vietnam. 

"A  handplcked  minority  can  do  almost 
anything.  When  you  get  the  full  board  to- 
gether, with  responsible  officials  present,  our 
gang,  then  It's  not  so  easy  for  them." 

Humphrey  then  went  Into  an  explanation 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  views  in  1963 
on  Vietnam,  on  the  domino  theory  as  ap- 
plied to  Southeast  Asia  and  on  the  threat 
of  Chinese  communism. 

"He  didn't  change  and  neither  did  I." 
Humphrey  said.  "And  the  same  A.D.A.  that 
loved  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  was  alive, 
and  even  more  after  he  died,  should  look  at 
what  he  said." 

Humphrey  became  even  more  animated 
when  asked  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
principal  issue  of  the  1968  campaign. 

"The  obstinacy  and  foot-dragging  of  the 
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Republican  party  In  the  90th  Congress,"  he 
gald  in  his  best  Democratic  manner.  "They 
have  produced  a  record  of  partisanship  above 
the  national  Interest  on  the  domestic  scene. 
Xhey  vote  In  a  bloc,  almost,  for  example, 
against  urban  legislation. 

•■There  Is  the  quality  of  tlie  President's 
leadership  at  home  and  abroad.  I  will  be  able 
to  go  to  the  American  people  with  the  most 
amazing  record  of  splendid  legislative  accom- 
plishment In  the  20th  century. 

"There  is  the  record  of  our  International 
responsibility.  I  think  our  greatest  accom- 
plishment has  been  that  we've  been  willing 
to  protect  and  defend  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

"I  think  when  the  people  have  this  ex- 
plained and  proved  to  them  we  can  neutral- 
ize the  issue  of  Vietnam.  It  is  an  issue  I'm 
not  going  to  run  away  from. 

"Of  course  it  depends  on  whom  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  Is.  If  the  candidate  Is  Nixon 
or  Rockefeller,  they  are  pretty  much  on  the 
same  wave  length  with  the  administration. 
There  are  some  minor  differences,  but  then 
there  always  are. 

"If  It  is  Mr.  Reagan,  his  position  Is  much 
more  extreme.  If  It  is  Rontmey  I'm  not  sure 
what  his  position  would  be. 

"/  think  when  the  American  people  come 
to  vote  for  a  President  they  want  experience 
and  the  qualities  of  firmness  and  strength 
that  a  great  man  needs. 

"They  are  not  going  to  want  a  man  who 
gets  brainwashed,  not  a  man  who  thinks  with 
hlB  glands,  becomes  emotional  and  extremist. 
They  want  a  man  who  understands  the  use 
of  power  and  knows  how  to  exercise  restraint 
In  that  use.  It  Isn't  Important  that  a  I>resi- 
dent  win  a  popularity  contest  on  the  national 
Bcene  but  that  he  be  respected.  Our  Presi- 
dent is. 

"I'm  not  worried  al>out  a  cami>algn  against 
the  present  Republican  contenders.  They 
won't  be  so  lUly-pure  after  they  get  through 
cutting  themselves  up  during  the  campaign 
for  the  nomination  (here  he  smiled  broadly) . 
They'll  have  a  little  guerrilla  warfare  of  their 
own. 

"I  hope  they  put  up  the  best  they  have  in 
the  field,  because  it  Is  always  good  to  win 
against  the  best  competition." 

Humphrey  was  asked  whom  he  would  most 
like  to  see  gain  the  Republican  nomination, 
and  whom  he  thought  would  make  the  best 
Republican  candidate. 

"I  wouldn't  be  so  unkind  as  to  say,"  he 
said  with  an  impish  grin. 

Not  saying  at  this  point  was  politically 
wise.  But  Humphrey's  tactics  would  be  un- 
characteristic because  perhaps  the  better 
known  attribute  of  the  vice  president  Is  that 
he  loves  to  talk. 

Humphrey's  critics  continually  score  him 
for  talking  too  much  and  accuse  him  of  being 
willing  to  talk  about  anything. 

"I  can't  help  It,"  he  once  said,  "I  like  every 
subject." 

When  he  was  the  Senate  majority  whip  the 
wags  would  say  that  no  matter  when  you 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  Humphrey  was 
talking:  that  he  didn't  bother  to  file  things 
in  his  office,  he  Just  entered  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Former  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  once  claimed  to  have  clocked 
Humphrey  at  276  words  a  minute,  "with 
gusts  up  to  340." 

His  critics  call  him  loquacious  and  glib. 
His  defenders  call  him  eloquent,  articulate 
and  inspiring.  At  various  times  he  has  been 
all  five.  His  defenders  also  point  out  that 
while  he  may  be  willing  to  talk  about  an 
amazingly  wide  range  of  topics,  he  talks 
about  them  all  knowledgeably.  and  that  in 
the  Senate  he  was  considered  to  have  one  of 
that  body's  be.ot  minds. 

In    a   recent   speech    here    to   about    10.000 

members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 

Humphrey  was  at  once  talky  and  articulate. 

Sometimes  he  was  inspiring 

The  vice-president  stepped  up  to  the  po- 
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dlum  with  a  relatively  brief  prepared  speech — 
and  spoke  for  an  hour  and  10  minutes.  The 
extra  time  was  spent  in  a  sincere  effort  to  tell 
those  young  men,  who  reflected  some  of  his 
own  origins,  what  he  had  found  life  to  be,  to 
impart  some  of  his  vision  of  America. 

It  was  genuine,  spontaneous  and  typical 
of  Humphrey,  who  Immensely  enjoys  helping 
people.  Individually  and  en  masse. 

"I've  seen  him  go  into  a  coffee  shop  at  1 
a.m.  and  stop  and  help  a  college  student  with 
a  term  paper,"  said  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  Humphrey's 
unexpired  Senate  term  when  Humphrey  be- 
came vice-president.  "He'd  help  people  all 
day,  then  stay  up  until  2  a.m.  to  finUh  his 
work.  This  isn't  for  show,  he  doesn't  send  out 
a  press  release  about  it.  It  comes  out  of  his 
hide.  He  does  it  because  he  loves  it." 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  that  par- 
ticular Humphrey  speech  was  that  his  youth- 
ful audience  stayed  right  with  hlra,  with 
hardly  a  cough  or  shuffle  of  the  foot. 

The  origin  of  Humphrey's  love  of  oratory 
cannot  be  precisely  pinpointed.  But  he  has 
often  referred  to  the  long  discussions  about 
people  and  politics  around  the  soda  foun- 
tains of  his  father's  South  Dakota  drug- 
stores as  part  of  the  rich  inspirational  back- 
ground of  his  life. 

Humphrey  is  something  of  a  Populist  of 
the  plains.  His  thinking,  hU  attitude  that  he 
owes  the  world  a  living,  his  liberal  philoso- 
phy, were  shaped  by  the  Depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  small  towns  he  grew  up  In. 
He  was  born  May  27,  1911,  In  Wallace,  S.D., 
the  son  of  Hubert  Horatio  Hiomphrey,  sr., 
and  Christine  Sannes  Humphrey.  He  attended 
public  schools  in  Doland,  S,D.  In  1927  his 
father  had  to  sell  the  house  In  which 
Humphrey  was  raised  to  pay  bills.  Undaunted, 
his  father  moved  the  family  to  Huron  and 
opened  another  drugstore. 

Humphrev  left  the  University  of  Minnesota 
after  two  years,  in  1931,  to  help  out  In  the 
drugstore.  He  worked  there  the  next  six 
years,  vi-lth  only  a  brief  time  out  to  obtain 
a  pharmacy  degree  in  1933  from  the  Denver 
College  of  Pharmacy  (he  is  still  a  registered 
pharmacist).  In  1936  he  married  Muriel  Pay 
Buck,  who  used  to  come  into  the  drugstore 
for  sodas.  They  have  four  children. 

At  his  wife's  urging,  and  since  the  drug- 
store showed  signs  of  surviving  the  Depres- 
sion—It  is  still  operated  by  family  members — 
Humphrey  returned  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

He  and  his  wife  both  worked,  and  in  two 
years  he  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
with  a  degree  In  political  science  and  a  Ph! 
Beta  Kappa  key.  He  had  also  acquired  a  Big 
Ten  conference  debating  championship.  His 
debating  partner  was  to  be  an  important 
friend  in  later  life — Orvllle  Freeman,  former 
governor  of  MinnesoU  and  now  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  following  year  Humphrey  moved  on  to 
Louisiana  State  University  on  a  graduate 
fellowship.  Muriel  did  typing  to  bring  in 
extra  money  and  got  up  at  dawn  to  make 
sandwiches,  which  Hiunphrey  sold  to  fellow 
graduate  students  for  10  cents  each. 

In  a  year  he  obtained  his  master's  degree. 
His  th^ls  was  entitled  "The  Philosophy  of 
the  New  Deal." 

Back  in  Minnesota,  Humphrey  worked  for 
the  War  Production  administration,  ta\ight 
political  science  at  Macaleeter  college  in  St. 
Paul  and  had  a  radio  show. 

In  1943  he  ran  for  mayor  of  MlnneapoUs 
and  lost  by  6,000  votes.  The  problem,  as  he 
saw  it,  was  that  the  liberal  vote  was  split 
between  the  Democratic  and  Farmer-Labor 
parties.  By  1945  he  had  effected  a  merger  of 
the  two  groups  (he  was  later  to  cement  the 
merger  by  expunging  a  growing  Communist 
Influence  In  the  new  party)  and  was  elected 
mavor  of  Minneapolis  by  31,000  votes 

He  established  a  reputation  by  reorganiz- 
ing the  police  department,  cleaning  out  the 
brothels  and  gambUng  halls.  Improving  so- 


cial welfare  and  clvU  rights  programs  and  ob- 
taining enactment  of  the  nation's  first  mu- 
nicipal fair-employment  practices  law. 

He  was  re-elected  mayor  In  1947,  and  the 
next  year  was  nominated  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate. 

He  received  his  first  major  nationwide  at- 
tention at  the  1948  Democratic  national  con- 
vention, where  he  led  a  group  of  liberals  who 
sought  a  strong  civil  rights  plank  in  the 
party  platform.  The  plank  was  adopted.  The 
direct  result  was  the  walkout  of  Southern 
delegations  and  the  formation  of  the  Dixie- 
crat  party. 

Elected  to  the  Senate,  Humphrey  seemed, 
to  some,  Intent  on  proving  that  he  was  Just 
as  brash  as  his  opponents  had  labeled  him. 
In  strong  language  he  attacked  Sen.  Harry 
P.  Byrd  (D-Va.),  in  an  early  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor.  One  by  one  the  other  senators 
filed  out  of  the  chamber,  leaving  him,  finally, 
talking  to  himself.  He  needed,  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  to  learn  manners. 

But  soon,  with  the  help  of  Lyndon  John- 
son, then  majority  leader,  Humphrey  was 
taken  Into  the  mystical,  bipartisan  "club" 
that  runs  the  Senate,  and  long  before  1961, 
when  he  was  named  majority  whip,  maturity 
had  replaced  the  brashness. 

In  1964  Humphrey,  in  what  was  probably 
the  high  point  of  his  Senate  career,  steered 
the  most  meaningful  civil  rights  bill  since 
Reconstruction  through  a  Southern  filibus- 
ter and  into  law.  His  falrmlndedness 
throughout  the  months-long  effort  earned 
him  respect,  rather  than  emnlty,  from  his 
Southern  foes. 

Humphrey  has  consistently  exhibited  a  de- 
sire to  get  things  done.  His  mind  Is  a  launch- 
ing pad  of  ideas,  and  to  see  them  reach  frui- 
tion he  has  many  times,  allowed  the  credit 
to  go  to  someone  else. 

Some  of  the  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  decade  were  the  product, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  Humphrey 
concepts  or,  at  the  least,  determination. 

Medicare,  which  was  the  first  bill  Hum- 
phrey introduced  in  the  Senate  In  1949. 

The  arms  control  and  disarmament  agency, 
of  which  Humphrey  is  correctly  called  the 
father. 
The  limited  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  (Humphrey 
authored  the  national  defense  education  act. 
which  provided  the  first  federal  aid  to 
schools ) . 

The  Job  corps,  which  grew  out  of  a  slightly 
different  Humphrey  proposal. 

The  Peace  corps,  which  Hvimphrey  pro- 
posed In  a  Senate  bill  months  before  presi- 
dential aspirant  Kennedy  picked  up  the  idea. 


Perhaps  It  is  this  attitude  that  is  behind 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  few  years  Humphrey 
and  business  have  been  getUng  along  better 
It  also  mav  explain  why.  while  Humphrey  is 
still  unacceptable  In  the  South,  he  has  be- 
come less  unacceptable  than  he  used  to  be. 

But  the  basic  liberalism  remains.  He  once 
expressed  it  this  way: 

"I  believe  that  if  it  is  all  right  for  we,  the 
people,  to  be  taught  Individually  that  com- 
passion and  charity  are  noble  and  moral  and 
decent  .  ,  .  now,  if  It  Is  all  right  for  Indi- 
viduals to  be  that  way.  what  is  wrong  with 
a  government  that  represents  those  indi- 
viduals, a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people    to  be  that  way?" 

Humphrev  sought  his  party  s  vice-presi- 
dential nomination  In  1956  and  its  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1960,  He  failed  to  get 
either.  In  1964  he  again  wanted  to  be  vice- 
president,  and  now  he  is. 

On  Capitol  Hill  most  of  his  old  Senate  col- 
leagues— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— still  hold 
him  m  high  regard.  Several  of  them,  in  recent 
interviews,  said  that  three  years  in  the  vlce- 
presldencv  had  not  changed  him.  that  he  was 
stUl  the  same  Hubert  Humphrey. 

•He's  been  an  excellent  vice-president,' 
said  one  Senate  leader,  "loyal  and  effective. 
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His  relations  up  here  couldn't  be  better.  1972? 
We'll  be  with  him.  but  a  lot  can  happen." 

What  If  sudden  tragedy  should  catapult 
hUn  Into  the  presidency? 

"It's  a  morbid  thought.  But  if  he  did  suc- 
ceed he'd  make  a  good  President." 

There  la.  of  course,  dissent. 

"He's  a  very  fine  man."  said  another  sena- 
tor, "articulate  and  he  knows  a  lot  about 
politics. 

"But  as  a  (presidential)  candidate,  many 
people  would  wonder  about  his  capacity  to 
handle  with  firmness  the  problems  we  will 
be  confronted  with  In  the  world.  I'm  Just 
not  sure  because  he  changes  his  position  so 
often.  He  gets  caught  up  in  his  own  vocabu- 
lary and  enthusiasm.  I  question  whether  he 
would  be  firm  enough  In  a  crisis." 

This  doubt  Is  not  shared  by  Senator 
Mondale: 

"Tough?  Isn't  he  proving  that  with  his 
stance  on  Vietnam  In  the  face  of  all  the 
criticism?  In  the  Senate  he  always  stood 
up  for  what  he  believed  in.  He  was  an  Inter- 
nationalist and  a  domestic  liberal  long  be- 
fore It  was  thought  one  could  survive  that 
way  In  the  Mid-West.  I  know  few  who  have 
shown  his  courage.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
brightest  men  I've  ever  met.  one  of  the  most 
committed  citizens  I've  ever  known.  He  would 
make  an  outstanding  President." 

Hubert  Humphrey  today  Is  the  possessor  of 
an  ofHce  with  Influence  but  no  power. 

In  "The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Pnifrock." 
T.  S.  Eliot  wrote  what  might,  at  least  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  public,  be  a  vice- 
president's  lament: 

"No  I  am  not  Prince  Hamlet,  nor  wasi  meant 

to  be; 
Am  an  attendant  lord,  one  that  will  do 
To  swell  a  progress,  start  a  scene  or  two. 
Advise  the  prince:  no  doubt,  an  easy  tool, 
Deferential,  glad  to  be  of  use. 
Politic,  cautious,  and  meticulous; 
F\ill  of  high  sentence,  but  a  bit  obtuse: 
At  times.  Indeed,  almost  ridiculous —  I 
Almost,  at  times,  the  Pool."  ' 

Some  persons  tend  to  regard  any  vice-presi- 
dent In  this  light.  But  while  Humphrey  may 
now  be  something  of  an  attendant  lord,  there 
are  many  who  think  he  would  make  a  good 
Prince  Hamlet^maybe  in  1972.  And  he  cer- 
tainly Is  no  fool. 

Humphrey  would  disagree  emphatically 
with  any  such  view  of  his  office.  He  loves  it. 
his  aides  say.  And  he  has  plunged  Into  the 
Job  with  the  same  fervor  and  dedication  that 
have  marked  his  entire  career. 

His  best  assets  are  the  ones  he  has  always 
had — a  forceful,  vibrant  personality,  intelli- 
gence, and  a  buoyant,  expressive  love  of  life, 
politics  and  people. 

"He  really  does  enjoy  his  work,  the  pace, 
especially  meeting  all  the  people —  and  some- 
times he  Tneets  hundreds  in  a  day,"  said  an 
aide.  "When  he  meets  you  warmly,  unth  a 
smile,  he  doesn't  turn  after  you've  gone  and 

say.  'Boy.  I'm  sure  glad  that  left.'  He 

really  is  glad  he  met  you." 

"He  hasn't  gone  stale  after  20  years."  said 
Senator  Mondale.  "He  loves  new  Ideas,  and 
there  is  probably  more  about  what  to  do  In 
1990  In  his  speeches  than  in  any  other  p>oll- 
ticlan's.  But  even  more  than  ideas  he  loves 
people,  all  kinds  of  people." 

And,  although  events  and  circumstances 
will  play  their  part,  it  will  be.  of  course,  peo- 
ple— all  kinds — who  will  ultimately  decide 
the  course  of  Hubert  Humphrey's  political 
future.  It  Is,  as  he  said,  open. 


L.    B      J.     DESERVES     CREDIT    FOR 
GREATLY  IMPROVED  NEW 

BUDGET     FORMAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  always  keeps 
close  watch  on  Government  budget  poli- 
cies, and  over  the  past  decade  the  com- 


mittee has  proposed  a  number  of  far- 
reaching  recommendations  to  improve 
budgeting  systems.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  two  sets  of  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearings  have  dealt  with  modern- 
izing the  budget — the  first,  looking  into 
the  new  planning-programlng-budget- 
ing — PPB — techniques;  the  second,  ana- 
lyzing clianges  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Budget  Concepts, 
the  Kennedy  Commission. 

One  recurring  tlieme  kept  coming  up 
in  both  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
reports  on  budgeting  procedures  and  in 
our  recent  hearings:  Existing  budget 
methods  were  often  imprecise  and  mis- 
leading— not  only  to  Congress,  which 
must  control  the  Nation's  finances,  but 
also  to  the  general  public. 

Therefore.  I  find  it  quite  gratifying  to- 
day to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  incorporate  many  Ken- 
nedy Commission  suggestions  in  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  1969  budget.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  President  and  his 
Budget  Director.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  all  others  within  the  administration 

who  have  acted  so  positively  by  adapting 
the  new  procedures.  It  is  particularly  en- 
couraging to  note  how  many  Commission 
proposals  will  now  become  standard 
policy;  according  to  Budget  Bureau  an- 
nouncement issued  today: 

Virtually  all  of  the  basic  changes  which 
the  Commission  recommended,  and  which 
can  feasibly  be  undertaken  in  time,  will  be 
incorporated  In  the  fiscal  1969  budget  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  early  next  year. 

In  addition,  studies  are  now  going  on 
so  that  proposals  not  initiated  in  the  fis- 
cal 1969  budget  may  soon  be  applied. 
This  step-by-step  approach  follows  sug- 
gestions made  in  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings  with  Commission 
Chairman  David  Kennedy  and  other 
leading  budget  analysts. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  undertaken 
In  the  new  budget,  there  wUl  be  a  single 
unified  statement  which  reports  on  all 
funds  administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; the  often  confusing  triumvi- 
rate of  the  administrative  budget,  the 
consolidated  cash  budget,  and  the  na- 
tional income  accoimts  budget  will  be 
scrapped  in  favor  of  the  unitary  budget 
approach. 

A  second  major  change  will  be  in  the 
area  of  lending  activities,  which  wUl  not 
be  shown  in  a  separate  "lending  ac- 
count" as  distinguished  from  the  "spend- 
ing accounts." 

The  administration's  action  in  adopt- 
ing the  Kennedy  Commission  recommen- 
dations represents  a  powerful  forward 
step  toward  achieving  our  goal  of  effec- 
tive economy  in  Government.  Once 
again,  I  commend  the  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  President 
for  a  Job  well  done, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  of  the  Budget  Bureau  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
News  Release  Fbom  Bubkac  or  the  Budget 

Charles  L.  Schultz.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  today  announced  that  the 
fiscal  1969  budget  will  incorporate  many  of 
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the  basic  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts. 

President  Johnson  asked  16  distinguished 
American  citizens  last  March  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
to  recommend  how  "this  formidable  docu- 
ment" could  be  presented  in  a  manner  that 
would  help  both  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress understand  it  better. 

In  requesting  them  to  undertake  the  study, 
the  President  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
budget  affects  the  lives  of  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child.  "Yet,"  he  said,  "because  of  Its 
complexity  and  scope,  there  are  few  who  un- 
derstand it." 

The  Commission  was  beaded  by  Mr.  David 
M.  Kennedy.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  Included  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. ( N.ames  of  members  of  the  Commission 
are  attached.)  Tlie  Commission  made  lis  rec- 
ommendations la  October  after  a  six-month 
study. 

Virtually  all  of  the  basic  changes  which 
the  Commission  recommejided,  and  which 
can  feasibly  be  undertaken  In  time,  will  be 
Incorporated  In  the  fiscal  1969  budget  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  early  next  year. 
The  fiscal  1969  budget  will  offer  a  unified 
budget  statement  to  replace  the  three  con- 
cepts presentlv  In  use — the  administrative 
budget,  the  consolidated  cash  budget,  and 
the  national  Income  accounts  budget. 

The  Commission's  report  to  the  President 
stated: 

"The  Corrunlsslon's  most  Important  rec- 
ommendation Is  that  a  unified  summary 
budget  statement  be  used  to  replace  the 
present  three  or  more  competing  concepts 
that  are  both  confusing  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress  and  deficient  In  certain  essen- 
tial   characteristics." 

Director  Schultze,  in  commenting  on  the 
changeover,  said : 

"The  1969  presentation  will  require  some 
adjustment  In  public  thinking  about  Gov- 
ernment finances.  For  many  years  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  single  'administrative 
budget'  which  excluded  social  security  funds. 
the  highway  trust  funds  and  other  ear- 
marked accounts  whose  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures exceed  $45  billion.  The  new  con- 
cept Is  much  more  comprehensive.  It  includes 
all  the  funds  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  totals  of  both  receipts  and 
expenditures  In  current  and  past  years  will. 
therefore,  be  significantly  higher  under  the 
new  concepts." 

Under  the  new  concept,  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1968,  as  presented  last  January,  would 
have  reflected  exi>endlture6  and  net  lending 
of  $175.5  billion  and  appropriation  requests 
of  $192  8  billion. 

Another  major  change  under  the  new  con- 
cept to  be  adopted  In  the  1969  budget  Is  the 
segregation  of  lending  activities,  which  will 
be  shown  In  a  separate  "lending  account" 
within  the  totals,  but  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  "spending  accounts." 

In  recommending  this  move,  the  Commis- 
sion report  stated: 

"In  measuring  the  economic  Impact  of 
Government  receipts  and  expenditures,  many 
economists.  Including  most  of  those  con- 
sulted by  the  Commission,  think  that  the 
budget  should  be  analyzed  with  reference  to 
a  measure  of  surplus  or  deficit  from  which 
the  loan  transactions  have  been  excluded." 
Also  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  1969  budget 
will  be  a  change  In  the  treatment  of  the  sale 
of  participation  certificates,  which  under  the 
accounting  rules  In  use  until  now  have  been 
shown  as  a  deduction  from  Government 
sp>endlng  totals.  Under  the  new  concept 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  fjartlclpa- 
tlon  certificates  will,  like  borrowing  and 
taxes,  be  treated  as  a  means  of  financing 
rather  than  as  a  deduction  from  expendl- 
tiu-ea. 
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Three  members  of  the  16-man  Commis- 
sion—Secretary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Powler.  Budget  Director  Schultze,  and  Indi- 
ana University  Professor  Robert  Turner- 
bad  dissented  from  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations on  participation  certificates — 
the  only  dissent  appearing  In  the  Commls- 
glon's  report.  However,  Secretary  Fowler  and 
Director  Schultze  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  Commission's  basic  recom- 
mendations on  the  budget  presentation  be 
adopted  as  a  whole,  despite  their  dissent  on 
this  point.  The  President  agreed  to  do  so. 
The  net  sales  of  these  certificates  are  cur- 
rently in  the  $4  to  $5  biUlon-a-year  range. 
In  announcing  the  new  concepts  to  be 
blended  into  the  next  budget.  Director 
Schultze  fKjinted  out  that  certain  other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  will  re- 
quire additional  study  and  planning  before 
ihey  can  be  applied.  Chief  among  these  rec- 
ommendations are  those  pertaining  to  the 
budget  presentation  of  loan  subsidies  and 
tbe  use  of  accrual  accounting  for  both  tax 
revenues  and  expenditures. 

Conversion  to  accrual  accounting  requires 
extensive  preparation  and  major  changes  in 
Blgnlflcant  portions  of  the  Government's  ac- 
counting s>-stem.  "Further  study  and  prep- 
aration for  accomplishing  this  objective  has 
begun,"  Director  Schultze  said,  "but  It  may 
uke  two  years  before  the  results  can  be  re- 
flected In  the  budget.  The  Commission's  Im- 
portant recommendation  In  regard  to  budget 
presentation  of  loan  subsidies  will  also  be 
carried  out  at  the  earliest  practical  time  but 
It,  too,  requires  further  technical  study  and 
development  before  the  appropriate  changes 
in  the  Government's  accounting  system  can 
be  made. 

•The  1969  budget  will  recast  the  1967  ac- 
tual budgetary  results,  update  the  1968  fig- 
ures, and  present  the  1969  budget  request 
under  the  new  concept." 

The  new  format  will  be  reflected  In  all  of 
the  summary  tables.  Since  this  will  be  a 
"transition  year"  from  the  old  to  the  new 
concepts,  the  1969  budget  will  carry  the  ad- 
ministrative, cash,  and  national  Income  ac- 
count totals  as  supplementary  information 
to  provide  a  point  of  reference  to  past  budg- 
ets. The  new  format  will  also  give  more 
prominence  to  the  appropriations  and  other 
actions  requested  of  the  Congress. 

PEESIDENT'S   COMMISSION    ON    BUDGET  CONCEPTS 

David  M.  Kennedy  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission), chairman  of  the  board.  Continen- 
tal nilnoia  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden,  chairman.  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Senator  Milton  Young,  ranking  minority 
member  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 

Representative  George  Mahon,  chairman. 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

RepresenUtlve  Prank  Bow.  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  partner,  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhoades  &  Co..  New  York  City.  (Former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  1957-1960.) 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Winthrop  C.  Lenz.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fanner  &  Smith, 
New  York  City. 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, graduate  school  of  business  admin- 
istration. University  of  Michigan.  (Former 
member.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1956- 
1959.) 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Bttdget. 

Carl  Shoup,  McVlckar  professor  of  political 
economy,  Columbia  University. 

Leonard  Silk,  economist  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  editorial  board.  Business  Week,  New 
York  City. 

Elmer  B.  Staats.  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 


Robert  Trueblood,  senior  partner,  Touche, 
Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
(President,  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,   1965-1968.) 

Robert  Turner,  professor  of  business  and 
government.  School  of  Business.  Indiana 
University.  (Former  Assistant  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  1961-1962.) 

Dr.  Theodore  O.  Yntema.  department  of 
economics,  Oakland  University.  (Former 
chairman,  finance  committee,  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  former  chairman,  research  and  policy 
committee.  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment.) 


BLOW     TO     ECONOMIC     DE\'ELOP- 
MENT  IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  the  old  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  financed  a  study  which 
became  the  basis  for  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious undertakings  in  esistem  Ken- 
tucky's program  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  ARA  proposal,  prepared  by  a  con- 
sultant with  $50,000  in  Federal  funds, 
was  a  virtual  blueprint  for  step-by-step 
development  of  a  complete  wood  utiliza- 
tion industry.  By  projecting  complete 

utilization  of  timber — producing  every- 
thing from  lumber  to  kitty  litter — the 
potential  profitability  of  the  enterprise 
was  greatly  enhanced. 

With  strong  encouragement  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  the  civic  and 
business  leaders  of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley 
organized  Kenwood  Products.  Inc.  This 
area  leadership,  serving  without  pay  as 
directors  of  Kenwood,  raised  approxi- 
mately $325,000  from  indiNlduals  repre- 
senting nearly  1,100  families.  Most  In- 
vestments are  less  than  $250.  This  is  not 
an  easy  area  in  which  to  raise  funds  of 
any  kind,  much  less  risk  capital,  but  the 
people,  most  of  whom  had  never  pur- 
chased stock  before,  dug  deep. 

The  Kenwood  project's  development 
cost  for  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
is  estimated  at  $7.3  million,  with  an  in- 
itial employment  of  600  persons.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Kenwood  tract  would  contain 
sufBcient  space  for  about  10  to  12  other 
Industrial  operations. 

Kenwood's  early  growth  was  not  with- 
out its  problems,  but  the  company  has 
managed,  up  until  now,  to  cope  with 
each  challenge,  some  of  which  emanated 
from  the  very  Federal  and  State  officials 
who  encouraged  the  business  In  the  first 
place. 

Kenwood  is  now  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. Its  collapse,  which  I  deeply  hope 
can  be  avoided,  will  pull  down  the  money 
and  hopes  of  hundreds  of  small  inves- 
tors, destroy  a  job  potential  of  600,  and 
wipe  out  almost  $2  million  in  private  and 
taxpayers'  money  already  invested  in 
developing  the  120-acre  tract  near 
Palntsville,  Ky. 

One  of  these  small  shareholders  re- 
cently wrote  me: 

This  program  must  succeed.  If  not,  no  other 
attempt  at  development  would  be  f>ossible, 
and  Eeistern  Kentucky  will  drop  back  20 
years.  Something  must  be  done.  Welfare  pro- 
grams won't  do  It.  People  on  government  pay- 
rolls won't  do  it,  but  completion  of  Kenwood 
will  prove  to  be  the  first  major  step  in  curing 
our  ills. 

The  early  enthusiastic  backing  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  that  Kenwood 


would  be  backed  "all  the  way"  has  waned 
to  the  point  where  the  enterprise  is 
threatened  with  extinction,  even  before 
the  first  log  is  cut  or  the  first  briquet  is 
made,  because  the  local  people  cannot 
raise  the  final  $500,000  of  a  $7.3  million 
investment. 

Approximately  $1.8  million  has  already 
been  invested  in  site  purchase  and  de- 
velopment. This  phase  I  work  involved  a 
combination  of  financing  provided  by 
Kenwood,  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Kentucky  Power  Co..  the  city 
of  PalntsvUle,  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  This  investment  is 
now  in  jeopardy. 

To  finance  phase  II,  involving  con- 
struction of  plant  buildings  and  installa- 
tion of  machiner%',  Kenwood  has  obtained 
a  $1.1  million  first-mortgage  commit- 
ment from  the  Realty  Southern  Corp. 
The  major  funds  were  t-o  come  from  a 
$3.5  million  second-mortgage  loan  from 
EDA — contingent  on  Kenwood's  provid- 
ing about  $800,000  in  equity  capital.  EDA 
has  discontinued  processing  Kenwood's 
loan    application    until    this    money    is 

raised, 

Kenwood  did  an  extraordinarj-  job  in 
raising  $325,000,  and  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  company  that  the  remaining 
$500,000  presents  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  I  can  well  under- 
stand this  because  the  Big  Sandy  is  not 
Wall  Street. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  contacted  Ken- 
tucky's new  Governor,  Louie  Nunn,  to 
urge  that  every  efifort  be  pursued  through 
State  agencies  to  tr>'  to  save  this  most 
important  self-help  endeavor.  The  birth 
of  Kenwood  received  widespread  pub- 
licity, and  I  can  assure  you  that  its  death 
will  be  accorded  similar  treatment. 

In  connection  with  Kenwood's  predica- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Palntsville  Herald's  edi- 
torial comments  of  December  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 

Dec.  3,  1967) 
Pkoject  at  Paintsvcle  :   A  Dream  Fadino 

AWAT? 

(By  WiUiam  Grelder) 

Washington. — On  the  highway  south  of 
Palntsville.  Ky.,  a  new  120-acre  Industrial 
site  Is  virtually  completed,  developed  largely 
with  government  money  to  serve  a  unique 
business  venture  in  the  mountains. 

But  the  business  Itself — the  promise  of  600 
new  jobs  and  healthy  ripples  through  the 
local  economy — may  die  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

"We've  got  a  monument  buUt  out  there," 
said  Robert  H.  Sloat,  of  Palntsville.  "We've 
got  the  drainage,  the  lighting,  the  paving 
and  parking  lots,  the  water  lines,  even  the 
flre  hydrants — everything  but  the  plant." 

Sloat  Is  a  young  engineer  who  came  from 
California  to  head  Kenwood  FYoducts,  Inc., 
a  locally-organized  corporation  whose  letter 
head  boasts  prematurely  that  It  Is  the  "first 
complete  wood  utilization  center  In  the  na- 
tion." 

Perhaps  It  will  be  yet.  But  even  Sloat  con- 
cedes that  the  prospects  are  gloomy.  Unless 
Kenwood's  directors  come  upon  a  substan- 
tial chunk  of  risk  capital,  fairly  soon,  "It 
could  wipe  us  out  altogether,"  he  said. 
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ONCE    GENERATED    BRIGHT    FORECASTS 


If  that  happens.  It  will  be  a  melancholy 
ending  for  a  proposition  that  generated  a 
lot  of  bright  forecasts.  Four  years  ago,  Ken- 
wood Products  was  an  early  rallying  point 
for  government  planners  and  private  busi- 
nessmen who  believe  that,  with  forced  feed- 
ing. Eastern  Kentucky  can  grow  prosperous. 

Much  of  that  early  optimism  is  still  alive 
among  the  government  planners,  despite  the 
poor  outlook  for  this  particular  venture. 
Some  of  the  businessmen,  the  lawyers  and 
bankers  and  merchants  who  Invested  cash 
and  personal  energy  In  Kenwood  Products, 
are  not  so  sure. 

One  wrote  to  Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt, 
pleading  for  help.  He  had  persuaded  a  lot 
of  his  friends  to  buy  stock  In  Kenwood,  he 
said,  as  an  Investment  In  Eastern  Kentucky's 
future.  How  could  he  face  them  again  If  the 
enterprise  falls? 

KENWOOD    STORT    POSES    QUESTIONS 

At  the  least,  the  story  of  Kenwood  Prod- 
ucts tells  how  very  difficult  It  Is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  induce  substantial,  homegrown 
economic  development  In  the  poverty  pocket 
of  Appalachla.  It  also  poses  questions  about 
how  far  government  agencies  can  or  should 
go  in  promoting  private  risk-taking  ventures. 

The  Kenwood  project  has  enjoyed  the  help 
of  considerable  government  investment — but 
that  Investment  has  not  been  enough  to 
overcome  the  doubts  of  private  capital. 

Kenwood  Products  Is  a  little  different  be- 
cause it  was  not  dreamed  up  by  local  entre- 
preneurs, angling  for  government  subsidies 
to  help  them  get  at  personal  proflts.  The 
Idea  was  formed  In  government  offices, 
spelled  out  in  detail  by  a  govemment- 
flnanced  study,  then  sold  to  the  private 
businessmen. 

The  basic  Idea — which  everyone  atlll  de- 
fends as  feasible — was  to  create  a  complex 
of  wood-products  manufacturing  processes 
on  one  site  In  order  to  overcome  the  main 
shortcoming  of  Eastern  Kentucky's  timber 
resource. 

The  mountains  have  an  abundance  of 
hardwoods — oaks,  poplar,  hickory.  Most  of 
them  are  second  or  third  growth,  small  and 
scrubby  compared  with  Western  timber.  It 
could  be  profitable,  however,  if  a  concern 
found  a  way  to  use  all  of  each  tree — Instead 
of  cutting  lumber  and  discarding  up  to  60 
percent  as  waste. 

In  the  early  1960'8,  state  officials  persuaded 
a  federal  agency,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  (ARA)  to  put  up  $50,000  for 
a  consultants'  study.  In  1963,  the  400-page 
report,  drawn  by  MacDonald  Associates,  was 
presented  to  business  leaders  in  the  river 
valleys  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 

WOULD    YIELD     MULTIPLE    BENEFITS 

It  was  a  virtual  "how-to-do-lt"  blue-print 
for  launching  a  successful  business,  com- 
plete with  plant  layout  and  details  on  sales 
organization,  marketing  agreements  and  fi- 
nancing. 

The  business  would  operate  a  sawmill  for 
lumber  with  the  waste  branches,  chips,  even 
the  sawdust  headed  for  a  variety  of  sec- 
ondary products — pressed  particle  board, 
charcoal  briquets,  woodworking  specialties, 
pulp  sales  to  paper  mills,  pallets  and  fence 
poets,  even  kitty  litter. 

The  benefits  would  be  multiple — substan- 
tial new  Jobs  for  the  area,  a  sales  outlet  for 
the  mountaineers'  low-grade  timber,  and  the 
blossoming  of  home-grown  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

Business  leaders  along  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
which  links  PlkevlUe,  Prestonburg  and 
Palntsvllle  with  Louisa  and  Ashland  on  the 
north,  picked  up  the  proposal  and  raised  the 
funds  to  organize  Kenwood  Products,  Inc. 

But.  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  mdustrlal  development  la  the 
mountain  terrain  itself.  Level,  flood-free  land 
Is  scarce,  particularly  If  an  industry  needs  as 
much  as  120  acres. 


That's  where  government  subsidy  played 
Its  major  role. 

The  Kenwood  site  on  U.S.  23,  south  of 
PaintsvlUe,  was  purchased  with  private  funds 
and  held  by  the  non-profit  Big  Sandy  Indus- 
trial Foundation,  but  state  and  federal  funds 
paid  for  most  of  the  development. 

ACCESS    ROAD    BUILT 

The  state  Highway  Department  built  a 
•60,000  access  road  so  that  construction 
workers  could  get  to  the  site.  The  Economic 
Development  Administration  (EDA),  the 
successor  agency  to  the  ARA,  put  up  $425,000 
for  all  of  the  grading,  paving  and  other  Im- 
provements to  the  land  Itself.  The  EDA  also 
gave  $284,000  to  the  city  of  PaintsvlUe,  along 
with  a  $70,000  loan,  to  bring  city  water  lines 
to  the  site. 

The  land  is  on  the  Levlsa  Pork  of  the 
Big  Sandy.  But,  since  it  Is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river  from  the  highway,  the 
state  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission went  50-50  on  a  $439,000  bridge, 
now  nearly  complete. 

The  public  Investment  In  the  site  Itself 
Is  appro.ximately  $1.3  million,  but  Kenwood 
directors  have  been  counting  on  even  more 
substantial  assistance  In  the  business  ven- 
ture. Kenwood  applied  to  EDA  for  a  $3.4  mil- 
lion low-interest  loan  and  also  expected  the 
federal  agency  to  guarantee  90  per  cent  of 
another  private  loan  for  $1  million  In  work- 
ing capital,  the  money  to  meet  payrolls  and 
so  forth  until  sales  returns  come  In. 

LOAN    APPLICATION    SET    ASIDE 

EDA  hasn't  rejected  Kenwood's  business- 
loan  application,  but  a  recent  letter  from 
Roes  D.  Davis,  the  agency's  director,  explained 
that  "we  have  discontinued  processing  the 
application"  until  further  notice. 

The  problem  is  that  Kenwood  itself  hasn't 
been  able  to  raise  its  share  of  the  stakes. 

Under  the  prospective  financing,  Kenwood 
was  expected  to  borrow  $1.1  million  from  a 
private  lender  as  a  first  mortgage  and  raise 
another  $300,000  or  so  from  local  Investors. 
After  considerable  difficulty,  the  private  loan 
was  arranged  with  a  Dayton,  Ohio,  firm — but 
the  local  capital  fell  far  short  of  the  original 
hopes, 

Kenwood's  problems  became  apparent  to 
the  local  leaders  when  their  stock  sales 
netted  only  about  $325,000 — against  their 
goal  of  $1.5  million. 

Sloat  and  the  Kenwood  directors  now  are 
searching  for  $500,000  to  get  the  enterprise 
off  the  ground.  They  have  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Gov.  Breathitt,  who  recently  promised  to  do 
all  he  could  in  his  remaining  days  In  office. 

"We  are  all  grasping  at  this  one  last  hope," 
said  Sloat. 

Trigg  Dorton,  a  PaintsvlUe  banker  and  a 
Kenwood  director,  conceded,  "This  Is  no  time 
to  be  looking  for  risk  capital  and  this  is  a 
high  risk  because  It's  a  new  ventiu'e." 

"It's  Just  one  of  those  speculative  new 
ventures,"  said  Dorton.  "It  Just  couldn't  sell 
or  wouldn't  sell."  Sloat  concludes  that 
"raising  equity  capital  In  this  part  of  the 
country  is  practically  Impossible." 

More  than  1,000  people  did  buy  stock  at  $10 
a  share,  but  most  of  It  was  in  small  chunks. 
Nearly  all  of  what  was  raised  has  been  In- 
vested In  site  Improvements. 

ABILmr    TO     PRODUCE     DOUBTED 

As  for  outside  money,  Sloat  said,  "The 
doubt  that  comes  to  people's  minds  la  the 
ability  of  Eastern  Kentucky  to  supply  the 
work  force  and  the  raw  materials.  It  Just 
comes  down  to  doubts  about  the  ability  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  to  produce." 

At  one  point,  In  desj>eratlon,  Kenwood 
directors  offered  controlling  interest  to  sev- 
eral national  lumber  concerns,  including 
Georgia-Pacific  and  Weyerhauser,  If  one  of 
them  would  put  up  the  $500,000.  They  looked 
it  over  and  said  "no  thanks." 

The  reluctance  of  potential  Investors  was 
beised  on  several  concrete  factors,  according 
to  government  and  Kenwood  officials. 


For  one  thing,  other  sawmill  operators 
and  lumbermen  in  the  region  opp>osed  the 
proposal  as  a  potential  competitor  for  labor 
and  timber,  though  no  one  considers  this 
a  major  difficulty.  Others  questioned  the 
heavy  debt  structure  of  the  Kenwood  Corpo- 
ration and  wondered  If  the  operation  could 
carry  the  load.  Early  this  year,  the  market 
price  on  particle  board,  a  key  element  in  the 
company's  proepective  sales,  fell  sharply. 

NATIONAL    COMPANIES    SKEPTICAL 

The  big  national  companies  were  skep- 
tlcal,  Sloat  said,  because  Kenwood  does  not 
have  Its  own  substantial  holdings  of  tlm- 
berland.  The  directors  do  have  supply  agree- 
ments with  landowners  covering  vast  acreage; 
but  that  la  not  as  secure  as  owning  the  tim- 
ber Itself.  To  some  degree,  the  concern  would 
have  to  operate  at  the  mercy  of  small-lot 
timber  owners. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  serious  flaw 
In  the  original  government-flnanced  feasi- 
bility study  was  the  assumption  that  local 
capital  would  be  readily  available. 

Harrod  D.  Newland,  director  of  wood- 
products  development  in  the  Kentucky 
Commerce  Department,  said  the  complete- 
utilization  concept  behind  Kenwood  prod- 
ucts Is  still  sound  and  has  Influenced  Ken- 
tucky's lumber  industry  considerably.  But 
the  consultant  "was  from  the  West  Coast," 
Newland  said.  "They're  able  people.  But  their 
Ideas  of  selling  stock  were  based  on  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  It's  Just  not 
as  easy  to  sell  stock  In  E^astern  Kentucky  as 
It  Is  in  Chicago  or  New  York  or  Boston." 

If  the  original  prospectus  was,  in  fact,  over- 
optimistic,  that  poses  some  sticky  questions 
for  the  government  agencies  that  originally 
promoted  the  Idea  and  sold  It  to  the  local 
businessmen.  Does  the  government  bear  some 
responsibility  for  the  outcome.  And,  beyond 
the  Kenwood  episode,  how  far  can  the  gov- 
ernment properly  go  In  wet-nursing  a  private 
enterprise  Into  existence? 

Sloat,  for  one,  believes  the  state  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, should  have  helped  more  In  promot- 
ing the  venture,  especially  during  the  crucial 
months  of  the  stock  sale. 

"Our  problem  is  that  our  story  has  not  been 
told  loud  enough,"  said  Sloat.  "If  the  state 
Department  of  Commerce  had  wanted  to, 
they  could  have  rendered  a  lot  of  help.  This 
Isn't  a  promotional  scheme  where  people  are 
going  to  make  a  private  killing.  The  directors 
are  willing  to  do  anything  to  make  Kenwood 
go,  even  their  own  removal." 

Government  officials  are  divided  on  the 
question  of  how  far  they  should  go. 

COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT    PULLED   BACK 

After  providing  close  technical  guidance 
during  the  formative  months,  the  state  Com- 
merce E>epartment  did  pull  back  from  the 
project  once  the  private  corporation  was 
formed  and  functioning. 

The  department  decided,  said  Newland, 
"that  It's  outside  the  province  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  to  sell  stock  for  a  private  com- 
pany." 

A  conflicting  view  comes  from  John  Whls- 
man,  an  early  architect  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
development  programs,  who  Is  now  the  states' 
representative  with  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

Whlsman  believes  that  Kenwood's  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  the  government,  pref- 
erably the  state  government,  mtiat  provide 
continuing  technical  and  managerial  ex- 
pertise. 

"I  don't  know  when  it  will  happen  or  how," 
Whlsman  said,  "but  there's  a  continuing  gap 
between  the  government's  ability  to  provide 
the  technical  assistance  and  the  ability  of 
private  capital  to  pick  It  up  and  go  with  It. 
Tlie  Implications  are  that  we  ought  to  do 
more — not  less." 

Of  course,  the  Involvement  that  Whlsman 
proposes  would  mean  additional  risks  for 
the  government  agencies.  The  more  they  com- 
mit  themselves   to   promoting   what   Is   es- 
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sentlally  a  private  business,  the  more  they 
are  open  to  criticism  from  competing  busi- 
ness—or from  the  taxpayers  If  the  Invest- 
ment falls.  _  ,  ^  ._  . 
m  the  Kenwood  case,  EDA  has  protected 
the  public  investment  In  the  industrial  site. 
After  all.  If  Kenwood  doesn't  use  it,  the  land 
will  be  available  for  other  Industries  and  the 
site  Is  a  prime  asset  for  the  PalntsviUe-Pres- 
tonburg  area.  Officials  at  federal  and  state 
levels  are  confident  that  new  plants  will  be 
attracted. 

IProm  the  PaintsvlUe  (Ky.)  Herald. 

Dec.  6,  19671 

State  Aid  Sought — Kenwood:  "Not  Dead 

Yet" 

Kenwood    Products.    Inc.,    the    proposed 

wood-utiUzatlon  complex  whose  site  south  of 

PalntsvUle  Is   now  complete   and   ready  for 

plant  construcOon.  Is  "not  dead  yet",  Robert 

Sloat  said  today.  ,..,.»,♦ 

Sloat,  president  of  the  company,  said  that 
hopes  remain  high  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  money  to  finance  the  second 
and  largest  phase  of  the  project,  that  of  actu- 
aUy  building  a  plant.  , 

A  feature  article  on  Kenwood  In  Sunday  s 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  entitled  "A  Dream 
Fading  Away?"  has  drawn  widespread  com- 
ment, Sloat  said,  but  the  major  hopes  still 
lie  with  aid  from  the  administrations  at 
Frankfort  and  Washington. 

The  C^  article  noted  that  Kenwood  had 
taken  shape  as  the  result  of  state  encourage- 
ment, and  that  the  company  had  made  every 
effort  to  raise  necessary  capital  from  private 
sources  without  success. 

"The  people  who  formed  Kenwood  were 
advised  to  try  every  approach."  Sloat  said, 
"and  to  turn  to  Frankfort  If  all  else  fallea 
That  Is  where  we  now  stand." 

Biggest  Immediate  hurdle  in  the  company's 
development  is  a  $500,000  Investment,  only 
about  seven  percent  of  the  total  projected 
capitalization  but  thtis  far  an  amount  Im- 
possible to  obUln.  The  company  is  scheduled 
to  represent  some  $7.5  million  in  total,  with 
more  than  $1  million  already  Invested  In  the 
site,  site  improvement,  a  Big  Sandy  bridge, 
engineering  and  in  operating  costs.  Most  ol 
that  investment  has  been  In  state  and  fed- 
eral funds,  since  an  effort  to  sell  stock  pub- 
licly netted  only  about  fifteen  percent  of  the 
amount  of  private  capital  needed. 

The  Economic  Development  Administration 
has  a  $3.5  million  loan  ready  for  the  company, 
but  getting  that  loan  requires  that  other 
$500,000.  So  far.  neither  individuals  nor  other 
businesses  have  been  willing  to  put  up  the 
needed  balance. 

■Kenwood  was  advised  that  the  equity 
money  could  come  from  any  level,"  Sloat  said 
today,  "and  It  Is  possible  that  the  Kentucky 
Industrial  Development  Financing  Authority 
(KIDFA)  can  be  of  assistance.  We  are  relying 
on  aid,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  our  prob- 
lems has  been  a  lack  of  support  from  any 
levels  of  both  state  and  federal  government." 
Whether  the  company  lives  or  dies  presum- 
ably will  be  decided  within  a  relatively  short 
time.  Should  It  succeed  In  obtaining  neces- 
sary money.  It  will  go  Into  operation  with  the 
Intention  of  employing  some  400  to  800  peo- 
ple In  all  phases  of  wood  utilization,  from 
rough  lumber  to  fiake  board.  Should  it  die. 
It  will  leave  a  major  industrial  site  of  some 
70  acres  practically  ready  for  occupancy  with 
sewer  lines  Installed,  roads  built,  power  lines 
In,  and  a  bridge  open. 

Presumably  the  site  would  be  available  for 
another  Industry,  although  It  is  uncertain 
Just  how  any  Income  from  the  site  could  be 
used  to  provide  a  return  on  private  Invest- 
ments. 

Sloat,  however,  who  has  devoted  nearly 
three  years  of  efforts  to  bring  Kenwood  to 
life,  is  not  ready  to  concede  defeat.  Neither, 
he  sava,  are  most  of  his  directors. 

"We  are  most  hopeful  that  our  latest  ef- 
forts to  gain  help  will  yield  result,"  he  said. 


"and  that  Kenwood  will  become  what  It  was 
designed  to  be  ...  a  major  new  industry, 
using  Eastern  Kentucky's  resources  and 
Eastern  Kentucky  manpower  to  Improve  our 
economy  and  our  future." 

The  next  few  days  should  determine  which 
way  Kenwood  goes.  Breathitt  leaves  office 
next  Tuesday,  and  If  he  Is  to  accomplish 
anything,  it  mxist  be  done  soon.  Meanwhile, 
the  company's  future  apparently  wlU  con- 
tinue to  hang  from  a  slender  thread. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BARTLETT 
TO  MARITIME  TRADES  DEPART- 
MENT, AFL.-CIO 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  4  of  tliis  year,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BARTLETT]  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  during  their  1967 
biennial  convention. 

Our  subject,  of  course,  was  the  cur- 
rent maritime  situation,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  much  can  be  said  about  this 
deteriorated  industry  so  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's security. 

Senator  Bartlett  has  long  been  con- 
sidered by  me  as  one  having  great  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  merchant  marine 
matters.  That  knowledge  and  expertise 
is  matched  by  his  ability  to  discuss  the 
vital  issues  involved  in  a  meaningful 
and  often  entertaining  way.  Senator 
Bartlett's  speech  to  the  Maritime 
Trades  Department  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  these  qualities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address   bt    Senator   BARTLrrr   to   the    1967 

Biennial    Convention,    Wartime    Trades 

Department,  AFL-CIO,  Hal  Harbour.  Fla. 

I  have  a  problem  you  may  be  able  to  help 

me  solve — but  let  me  warn  you,  I  want  the 

problem  solved  in  a  particular  way. 

My  problem  Is  how  to  Interpret  the  rela- 
tive silence  which  has  greeted  what  so  many 
of  us  have  sought  for  so  long— the  Introduc- 
tion in  Congress  of  a  program  to  revitalize 
the  AmerlcaJi  merchant  marine. 

At  least  some  of  you  In  this  room  know 
that  In  the  past,  discussions  of  how  to  ac- 
complish that  worthy  goal  have  not  been 
known  for  silence.  To  the  contrary,  "thun- 
derous" might  describe  the  dialogue  which 
bounced  around  the  various  segments  of  the 
maritime  Industry. 

And  now,  relative  silence.  Does  this  silence 
mean  support  for  the  proposed  program?  Or 
is  It  Just  the  lull  before  another  thunderous 
storm?  Or  does  it  signify  nothing  more  than 
weariness  with  the  entire  question? 

In  my  perplexity,  I  turned  to  great  think- 
ers of  the  past  In  my  quest  for  an  under- 
standing of  silence. 

I  learned  that  Euripides  "was  wont  to  say, 
"Silence  Is  an  answer  to  a  wise  man.'  "  That 
interpretation  had  a  certain  appeal  to  my 
ego,  for  I  Joined  that  wisest  of  men,  the  good 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  in  Intro- 
ducing the  legislation  In  question,  and  was 
quite  prepared  to  accept  wisdom  by  asso- 
ciation. 

Then  I  turned  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
who  warned  me  that,  "The  cruelest  lies  are 
often  told  In  silence."  That  observation  made 
me  pause  to  ponder. 

Further  investigation  turned  up  thoughts 
on  silence  ranging  from  sUence  Is  golden  to 
silence  U  a  colossal  lie;  from  silence  is  bravery 
to  sUence  Is  cowardly.  Clearly.  I  was  to  get 
no  satisfaction  from  the  great  thinkers  of 


the  past,  but  as  so  often  happens  In  life,  1 
found  assistance  not  from  a  well-known 
wTlter,  but  from  a  working  man,  and  most 
fitting  In  this  Instance,  a  seafaring  man  at 
that.  In  reply  to  a  comment  from  a  crew 
member,  he  reportedly  answered,  "All  I  want 
out  of  you  Is  sUence,  and  damn  little  of  that." 
Taking  a  politician's  version  of  a  poet's  U- 
cense,  I  would  change  that  quote  to  read, 
"Accepting  sUence  as  indicating  suppKirt,  all 
I  want  out  of  you  Is  sUence,  but  damn  little 
of  that." 

In  short,  we  want  your  support,  but  we 
are  going  to  need  a  little  thunder  and  light- 
ning to  get  this  maritime  program  through 
Congress,  and  please  do  not  forget  the  Ught- 
ning  in  the  interest  of  creating  thunder,  for 
as  Mark  Twain  observed.  "Thunder  is  good. 
thunder  Is  impressive;  but  it  Is  Ughtmng 
that  does  the  work." 

As  proof  that  thunder  alone  wlU  not  do 
the  Job,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  certain  arti- 
cle in  a  certain  Washington  newspaper  not 
known  for  opposing  the  administration.  The 
words  and  the  tone  of  the  article  made  It 
quite  clear  the  thundering  of  those  who  be- 
lieve a  strong  merchant  marine  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  has  not  convinced  enough 
persons  of  the  validity  of  that  position.  This 
article,  under  the  rather  vague  heading  of 
"news  analysis,"  Indicated  that  those  of  us 
in  Congress  backing  a  new  maritime  program 
were  doing  so  for  purely  political  reasons.  I 
do  not  know  who  this  analyst  talked  to,  but 
he  didn't  talk  to  me.  He  didn't  ask  me  why 
I,  coming  from  a  state  with  no  shipbuilding 
industry,  would  consider  such  a  program  to 
be  "of  overriding  political  importance."  Sen- 
ator Magnuson's  State  of  Washington  has  a 
minimal  shipbuilding  Industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  he  had  asked  me.  he 
would  have  learned  that  I  do  consider  the 
revltaUzation  of  our  merchant  marine  to  be 
of  "overriding  political  Importance"  In  the 
broad  international  use  of  the  phrase.  I 
would  have  told  him  what  I  have  said  so 
many  times  before,  what  needs  no  repeating 
to  this  audience,  but  which  I  will  state  again 
In  hopes  that  repetition  will  lead  to  wider 
understanding. 

A  viable  merchant  marine  Is  vital  to  the 
security  of  this  nation,  mUltarUy  and  eco- 
nomically. 

This  nation  needs  Its  own  ships  to  supply 
our  troops  in  war  and  to  carry  our  commerce 
in  peace.  Maybe  a  time  will  cc«ne — let  us 
hope  so — when  man  rules  out  war  as  a  way 
to  secure  certain  alms,  but  I  do  not  foresee 
any  chance  that  man  wlU  rule  out  economic 
competition  as  a  means  to  gaining  certain 
ends.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  in  the  economic  struggle,  we  must  be 
able  to  carry  a  significant  portion  of  our  com- 
merce. Otherwise,  decisions  affecting  our  for- 
eign commerce,  our  balance  of  trade  prob- 
lem, would  be  In  the  hands  of  those  nations 
which  have  the  fleets  to  carry  our  goods 
around  the  world.  Even  disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  launched  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  It  the  world's  fore- 
most merchant  fleet.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
place  such  decisions  in  the  hands  of  coun- 
tries which  may  or  may  not  have  our  best 
Interests  at  heart. 

It  would  seem  no  one  would  have  any 
problem  understanding  that  message,  but 
many  people  do,  and  for  at  least  one  good 
reason.  FVjr  too  long  the  thunder  emanating 
from  the  maritime  Industry  has  more  often 
than  not  been  directed  Inward  at  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry,  The  message  that  has 
reached  the  public  Is  not  the  message  of  the 
relationship  between  the  national  security 
and  our  merchant  marine,  but  a  mecsage  of  a 
fragmented  industry  squabbling  among  Its 
segments,  each  segment  seeking  government 
aid  to  protect  Its  own  self  interest. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  to  unite  and  speak  with  a  single 
clear  voice  on  the  importance  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  the  nation.  Only  In  that  way, 
wUl  the  message  get  across.  Only  In  that  way 
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will  you  build  the  necessary  support  across 
the  nation.  In  Congress  and  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  this  new  program  passed. 

You  win  recall  at  the  outset  of  this  speech 
I  said  I  had  a  problem  which  I  wanted  you 
to  solve  In  a  particular  way.  I  want  you,  and 
all  segments  of  the  maritime  Industry  to 
demonstrate  that  the  relative  sllaice  which 
has  greeted  this  new  program  represents,  aa 
I  am  sure  It  does,  widespread  support 
throughout  the  Industry  for  this  program. 
In  other  words,  enough  silence  for  now. 
Let  Senator  Magnuson's  proposal  be  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  long  sought  unity  needed 
to  advance  this  most  important  Industry.  If 
you  solve  my  problem  In  that  way,  then  we 
can  say.  "Damn  the  silence,  full  speed  ahead 
on  educating  the  public  on.  first,  tbs  need  for 
a  viable  merchant  marine,  and  second,  the 
need  for  the  Magnuson  program."  1 

Neither  the  need  nor  the  progrsan  should 
be  difficult  to  sell,  for  the  facts  ^ire  there 
to  support  both.  5 

Here,  then  Is  our  message.  f 

Otir  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  has  fwo  func- 
tions— to  carry  our  commerce  and  Xo  supply 
our  military  forces.  The  resupply;  of  more 
than  500.000  U.S.  troops  In  Vletnajn  attests 
well  to  the  latter  function.  Nlnety-alght  per- 
cent of  all  Vietnam  cargo  has  been  trans- 
ported by  ship.  '■-  ^ 

As  military  planners  have  begun  §0  under- 
stand more  clearly  what  the  need  would  be 
If  our  resupply  fleet  were  subjected  to  the 
attrition  of  submarine  and  bombet  attacks, 
or  If  another  theater  of  operation^  say  the 
Middle  East,  were  to  open  up.  thes*  planners 
have  become  concerned  about  the 'limits  of 
our  cargo  lift  capabilities.  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  could  be  times  when  forelgn-8ag  ship- 
ping might  well  be  unavailable  to  ferve  our 
military  forces.  There  seems  to  be  naore  con- 
cern today  than  previously  that  possession  of 
a  strong,  efficient  national-flag  cargfo  fleet  is 
an  Important  military  as  well  as  ccanmerclal 
need.  ; 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  growlnggrecognl- 
tlon  that  our  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  has 
reached  dangerous  levels  of  qualitative  as 
well  as  quantitative  unreliability.  jOur  dry 
cargo  fleet  Is  on  its  last  legs  except  for  about 
150  Uner-type  dry  cargo  vessels,  operated  by 
the  subsidized  operators  and  which  have 
been  built  In  the  past  decade.  Approximately 
75  percent  of  the  dry  cargo  fleet  Will  be  25 
years  old  or  older  by  1971.  It  has  b«;ome  ap- 
parent that  not  only  Is  this  old  fleet  costly  to 
maintain  and  operate,  but  that  mmj  of  Its 
vessels  are  near  the  end  of  their  lliaBs. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  ^e  quan- 
tities of  military  cargo  shipped  overseas  each 
year  by  surface  vessels  have  been  »ery  sub- 
stantial. In  1962.  It  Is  estimated  tl»t  about 
12  million  revenue  tons  of  military  cargo 
were  carried  by  government  and  private  ships. 
Early  this  ye.^r,  the  total  was  estlftiated  at 
the  equivalent  of  28  million  revenvB  tons  a 
year.  f 

Clearly.  there  is  cargo  to  be  carriad,  and  a 
need  for  that  cargo  to  be  carried  lnaj.S.-fl.ig 
vessels.  What  Is  true  of  th.it  neediln  time 
of  armed  conflict  Is  also  true  In  |tlme  of 
economic  warfare.  ; 

And  If  It  Is  true  that  the  security  of  this 
nation  rests,  at  least  in  part,  on  matatalnlng 
an  Independent  and  effective  merclifBnt  ma- 
rine. It  Is  also  true  that  the  natloa  cannot 
depend  on  foreign  shipyards  to  ba^lld  and 
repair  our  ships.  ? 

Only  by  constructing  U.S. -flag  vissels  in 
American  yards  can  we  be  assured  of  having 
shipbuilding  facilities  available  aad  fully 
capable  of  expanding  to  meet  ai^  emer- 
gency. Certainly  the  construction  ©f  nsval 
ve3s:ls  alono  will  not  make  our  shipyards  an 
effective  weaf)on  of  scapower.  Vietnam  has 
shown  us  the  disastrous  effects  of  |illowln^ 
our  shipbuilding  Industry  to  deterfcrate  as 
the  result  of  cutbacks  in  mercha^  vessel 
construction.  t 

In   fact,   on   the  ability  of  these  ^ards  to 


continue  In  business  rests  our  ability  to  meet 
our  defense  requirements,  preserve  and 
create  Jobs,  assist  our  balance  of  payments 
position,  and  advance  the  art  of  shipbuild- 
ing. Additionally.  It  Is  estimated  that  for 
every  worker  directly  employed  in  shipbuild- 
ing, the  Jobs  of  three  to  five  workers  in  out- 
side Industries  are  sustained.  So  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  building  American  are  far 
broader  end  more  Inclusive  than  may  ap- 
pear. 

That  then  Is  the  message. 

Here  is  the  program. 

On  November  9,  In  Introducing  S.  2650, 
Senator  Magnuson  stated:  'During  my  years 
in  Congress  I  have  Introduced  many  bills 
which  I  believe  essential  and  Important  to 
the  future  of  this  nation.  But  I  cannot  recall 
Introducing  legislation  which  was  so  vitally 
needed  to  correct  a  situation  so  greatly  de- 
teriorated. It  is  true  that  there  are  many  Is- 
sues of  grave  Importance  f.iclng  the  Con- 
gress; none,  however,  is  more  urgent  or  more 
demanding  of  Immediate  constructive  action 
than  the  crisis  presented  by  the  present 
state  of  our  merchant  marine." 

S.  2650  authorizes  construction  subsidies 
for  from  35  to  40  ship>s  a  year  for  a  flve-year 
period,  extension  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  to  dry-bulk  carriers,  and  Incor- 
porates a  new  system  for  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  determination.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  building  of  a  fleet  of  nuclear 
vessels.  $25  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  for 
reconstruction  of  the  reserve  fleet. 

The  bill  also  extends  a  tax  deferred  capital 
reserve  fund  program  presently  In  effect  for 
subsidized  merchant  vessel  operators  to 
operators  of  fishing  vessels  as  well  as  to 
presently  nonsubeidlzed  merchant  vessel 
operators.  Tax  deferred  funds  may  be  accu- 
mulated under  this  program,  but  they  can 
be  spent  only  for  the  construction  of  new 
vessels. 

Subsidies  would  be  available  for  construc- 
tion of  large  merchant  vessels  of  modern 
design  in  various  major  categories  of  liners, 
tankers,  break  bulk,  LASH,  sea  barge,  con- 
tainer, roU-on  roU-off.  bulk  carriers  and 
tramps.  The  program  will  be  reviewed  by 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  first  5-year  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  will  not  affect  the  re- 
quirement of  annual  authorization  of 
maritime  programs  by  the  new  Congress. 
Prior  annual  congressional  authorization  for 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  Is  now  required  pursuant  to  a 
law  passed  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  number  of  ships  to  be  built  under 
construction  subsidy  funds  cannot,  of  course, 
be  calculated  precisely  because  of  such 
variables  as  the  mix  or  types  of  ships.  For 
example,  tankers  and  bulk  carriers  are  much 
less  costly  per  ton  to  construct  than  more 
complicated  types  of  liner  or  passenger  ships. 

In  the  oceangoing  trade,  construction  sub- 
sidy will  be  made  available  to  tramp  opera- 
tors who  express  Interest  and  can  qualify 
under  existing  law.  There  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  applications  for  a  number  of 
tramp  or  bulk  types  of  ships  pending  before 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

It  Is  Impos-sible  to  estimate  the  appropria- 
tions required  for  operating  subsidy  for  each 
of  the  next  five  years.  Obviously,  It  will  be 
higher  than  present  levels,  as  presently  un- 
subsldlzed  ships  are  brought  under  the  pro- 
gram. But  as  more  efficient  new  ships  replace 
older  vessels,  there  Is  a  potential  for  sig- 
nificant per  capita  reduction  In  operating 
subsidy  costs. 

Operating  subsidy  will  be  made  available 
to  tramp  operators  In  the  oceangoing  trade. 
Qeneraily  speaking,  operating  subsidy  for 
tramps  would  be  in  lieu  of  the  present  so- 
called  "fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  U.S. -flag 
commercial  vessels"  under  existing  cargo 
preference  laws.  Problems  here  Involve  de- 
termination of  standards  of  parity  and  the 
operating  subsidy  treatment  which  would  be 


accorded  older  existing  vessels  as  compared 
to  new  modern  tramps. 

Research  and  development  In  areas  such  as 
containerization,  ship  system  productivity, 
nuclear  propulsion,  etc.,  should  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  Research  should  be  both 
basic  and  applied,  with  emphasis  on  applied 
research  In  areas  In  which  results  can  be- 
come operational  within  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  Research  and  development  programs 
Involving  surface  effect  ships  are  recognized 
as  Important,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drain  resources  from  areas  such  as  nuclear 
propulsion  which  are,  at  this  time,  further 
developed  and,  therefore,  closer  to  becoming 
conunerclally  feasible. 

A  program  for  the  building  of  nuclear  ves- 
sels will  be  Instituted  promptly.  Testimony 
developed  in  consideration  of  the  proposed 
lay-up  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savamiah  indi- 
cates that  there  are  no  technological  barriers 
to  proceeding  with  the  nuclear  ship  con- 
struction program  of  vessels  to  be  operated 
on  certain  trade  routes  where  high  speed  and 
endurance,  coupled  with  contaiaerlzatlon 
and  a  high  degree  of  mechanization,  will 
make  reasonably  economic  sense. 

There  is  the  program. 

It  Is  a  good  program.  A  program  behind 
which  all  segments  of  the  maritime  Industry 
could,  should  and.  If  my  Interpretation  of 
relative  silence  is  accepted,  have  united. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noted  that  thus  far 
I  have  remained  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  I  will 
leave  It  up  to  you  to  Interpret  what  my 
silence  on  this  question  means.  However,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  general  observation 
about  the  future  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration. 

I  believe  its  final  resting  place,  and  I  trust 
my  choice  of  words  is  not  prophetic,  will  be 
determined  by  the  support  or  the  lack  of  sup- 
port the  administration  gives  S.  2860,  both  In 
seeking  enactment  and  In  carrying  out  its 
provisions. 

If  the  administration  strongly  supports 
this  new  program,  the  case  will  be  made  that 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration  will 
Indeed  get  a  fair  shake  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

If  the  administration  opf>ose8  the  Mag- 
nuson program,  a  strong  case  will  be  made 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Aa  you  know,  there  are  some  members  of 
the  maritime  industry  who  feel  quite 
strongly  about  where  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  should  be.  I  would  hope  that 
these  persons  would  not  allow  the  question 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration  to 
shatter  the  Industry  unity  we  need  so  badly. 
I  would  hope  that  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
fine  program,  a  program  with  a  future,  would 
not  be  needlessly  sacrificed.  In  cautioning 
any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to  make  an 
Issue  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion at  this  time.  I  would  refer  them  to  some 
words  of  wisdom  I  did  find  in  seeking  to 
understand  silence.  It  was  the  English  poet 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  who  wrote,  "For 
words  divide  and  rend;  But  silence  is  most 
noble  till  the  end." 

With  those  words  of  wisdom  I  will  end, 
but  let  me  first  remind  you  again,  I  only  re- 
quest damn  little  of  ynur  silence. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AIR  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  Is  about  to  take  a  slpnlflcant 
step  forward  to  end  the  problems  of  air 
pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
With  the  enactment  of  S.  1941,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  have  for  the  first 
time   broad-ranging   governmental   au- 


thority to  regulate  all  forms  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  a  central  administrative  agency 
to  adopt  and  enforce  regulations. 

Joint  hearings  of  two  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee—one presided  over  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  other  presided  over  by 
myself— established  beyond  any  doubt 
that  Washington,  DC,  has  a  serious 
problem  of  air  pollution,  and  that  unnec- 
essary hazards  to  health  and  property 
throughout  the  entire  Washington 
metropolitan  area  result  from  this  pol- 
lution. It  was  also  abundantly  clear  that 
the  present  legislative  authority  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
for  regulation  of  air  pollution  is  hope- 
lessly outmoded  and  restricted  essentially 
to  smoke  control  without  any  recognition 
that  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  pol- 
lution are  invisible,  and  that,  in  any 
event,  the  authority  for  air  pollution  con- 
trol wajs  spread  haphazardly  through  at 
least  four  separate  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  S.  1941 
corrects  these  serious  deficiencies. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill, 
and  I  look  forward  to  speedy  House  ac- 
tion on  this  vital  matter 


HARRIS  POLL  SHOWS  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  OUT  IN  FRONT  OF  GOP 
LEADER,   RICHARD  NIXON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  Harris  poll,  released  yesterday, 
should  provide  even  the  most  partisan 
Republicans  with  some  serious  reflection. 

The  poll  shows  Richard  Nixon  leading 
all  Republican  rivals  as  the  choice  for 
the  GOP  nomination.  But  it  also  shows 
that  President  Johnson  would  defeat  Mr. 
Nixon  decisively,  by  a  48-  to  41-percent 
margin. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  a 
weak  candidate.  For  the  poll  shows  the 
Prfcident  would  defeat  Governor  Rom- 
ney  by  an  even  greater  margin — 47  to 
38  percent. 

There  is  an  obvious  concluoion  in  this 
poll:  No  matter  whom  the  Republicans 
put  up  against  the  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  running  easily  ahead. 

I  think  all  of  the  talk  we  have  heard 
in  recent  months  about  1968  being  a 
"Republican  year"  is  a  bit  premature. 
The  campaign  has  yet  to  begin,  but  al- 
ready the  omens  for  the  Republicans  are 
far  from  hopeful. 

This  is  hardly  surprising.  I  should 
think  that  the  Republicans  by  now  would 
have  learned  that  it  is  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  unseat  a  strong  and  purposeful 
President  who  h<is  done  his  Job  extremely 
well. 

Such  a  President  is  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. And  the  Harris  poll  and  other  pub- 
lic opinion  surveys  will  reflect,  more  and 
more,  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  change  Presidents  who 
are  proven  and  effective  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lat- 
est Harris  poll  .showing  President  John- 
son moving  out  in  front  of  all  his  Re- 
publican rivals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  11,  1967) 
.  The  Harris  Survey  :    Nixon   Rons  First  in 
>  GOP  While  Trailing  President 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
In  f>airlngs  among  a  cross-section  of  Re- 
publican voters,  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  now  runs  decisively  ahead  of  Govs. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  George  Romney  and 
Ronald  Reagan  as  the  choice  for  the  GOP 
presidential  nomination. 

Yet  among  the  voters  of  all  parties,  Nixon 
has  again  slipped  behind  President  John- 
son— by  47'"^  to  44 <;  .  This  represents  a  de- 
cided shift  from  early  November  when  Nixon 
led  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  first  time  by  iS^c 
to  41%, 

Despite  his  now  clear-cut  ability  to  run 
well  ahead  of  other  contenders  within  his 
own  party.  Nixon  continues  to  suffer  from 
a  nagging  doubt  among  a  majority  of  ail  vot- 
ers that  'he  has  lost  too  many  elections." 

He  appears  to  be  in  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  win  Republican  primar- 
ies, but  having  difficulty  sustaining  an  ad- 
vantage among  the  electorate  at  large  In  the 
volatile  changes  of  fortune  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  principal  Republican  con- 
tenders. 

There  is  little  doubt  now.  however,  that 
Nixon  Is  In  a  much  more  favorable  position 
than  his  one  announced  opponent  for  the 
GOP  nomination.  Gov.  Romney.  In  the  latest 
pairings  against  President  Johnson,  Romney 
runs  behind  38^^;  to  47'',,  a  slippage  of  10 
points  since  he  announced  his  candidacy. 

In  addition,  when  pitted  In  his  own  Party 
against  the  leading  Republican  possibilities, 
the  Michigan  Governor  now  runs  a  poor 
fourth  as  the  choice  of  only  S'"  of  GOP 
voters.  Back  In  February,  Romney  led  the 
field  with  a  41  Tr  total  against  all  other 
comers  in  his  party. 

Here    are   the    results    among    Republican 
voters  of  the  pairings  of  Nixon  against  his 
three  leading  GOP  opponents: 
Nixon  versus  GOP  opponents — Total  GOP 
voters 

Percent 

Nixon  versus  Reagan: 

Nixon     65 

Reagan    22 

Not  sure 13 

Nixon  versus  Romney: 

Nixon 63 

Romney 24 

Not  sure 13 

Nixon  versus  Rockefeller: 

Nixon 62 

Rockefeller 33 

Not  sure 15 

In  the  Nixon-Rockefeller  pairing,  the  for- 
mer Vice  President  rolls  up  heavy  maJorlUes 
in  the  South,  among  those  who  voted  for 
Barry  Goldwater  In  1964,  among  those  over 
50  and  with  rural  and  small-town  voters. 
Rockefeller  carries  the  Negro  vote  by  a  de- 
cisive 73%  to  8';  and  gives  Nixon  a  close 
contest  In  the  East  and  West  and  among 
suburban  and  more  affiuent  Republicans. 

In  the  Nixon-Johnson  standings,  the  for- 
mer Vice  President  has  not  slipped  back  to 
his  September  showing  when  he  trailed  the 
President  by  49^'-  to  42%.  But  It  seems  that 
whenever  Mr.  Johnson  shows  even  a  slight 
sign  of  a  comeback  In  popularity,  Nixon  falls 
behind. 

Nixon  continues  to  be  widely  respected  for 
his  experience  in  foreign  affairs  and  his 
reputation  for  knowing  how  "to  stand  up 
against  the  Communists."  His  position  in 
favor  of  further  escalation  of  the  war  also  Is 
now  winning  him  support. 

The  former  Vice  President  also  appears  to 
have  largely  lived  down  old  Democratic 
charges  that  he  Is  "not  a  clean  campaigner." 
and  a  minority  of  only  31%  feels  he  "says 
one  thing  and  means  another." 

But  one  label  that  seems  to  dog  Nixon  Is 
the  feeling  that  he  Is  a  "loser,"  still  held  by 


56%  of  all  voters.  Another  thing  that  might 
cost  Nixon  votes  is  that  he  Invokes  the 
memory  of  the  1960  election  when  he  was 
the  man  running  against  John  F.  Kennedy. 
A  substantial  42'",  of  the  voters  say  that 
when  they  think  of  Nixon,  they  "think  of 
how  he  nearly  defeated  JFK  In  1960."  These 
voters  spilt  almost  2  to  1  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  with  a  number  volunteering  that 
"it  wouldn't  be  right  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
memory  to  elect  Nixon  now." 

Voters  were  asked : 

"/  leant  to  ask  you  some  things  that  have 
been  said  about  Richard  Nixon.  For  each,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  if  you  tend  to  agree 
or  disagree." 

VIEWS  ON  NIXON 

|ln  percenti 


Agree 

Dis- 

Not 

agree 

sure 

Positive: 

He  is  experienced  in  foreign 

affairs - 

65 

18 

17 

He  knows  how  to  stand  up 

against  tlie  Communists. . 

47 

22 

31 

He  is  right  to  want  to  escalate 

ttie  Vietnamese  war 

4b 

24 

31 

He  IS  the  only  man  who  can 
unify  the  GOP-..- 

19 

57 

24 

Negative: 

He  has  lost  too  many  elec- 

tions  

56 

32 

12 

When  1  think  of  him  becoming 

President  1  think  of  how  he 

nearly  defeated  J.  F.  K.  in 

1960                 

42 

39 

19 

He  says  one  thing  and  means 

another .     

31 

43 

26 

He  IS  not  a  clean  campaigner.. 

20 

SO 

30 

FISHERY  RESEARCH  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
conclude — perhaps  today — negotiations 
concerned  with  the  North  Pacific  fishery. 
It  was  my  understanding  eis  of  late  yes- 
terday that  probably  the  arrangement 
now  in  effect  would  be  continued  for  an- 
other year.  In  my  opinion  this  has  been 
disadvanUgeous  to  neither  country. 
Each,  of  course,  would  desire  more  con- 
cessions from  the  other,  but  negotiations 
do  not  always  end  that  way. 

In  the  meantime,  I  should  like  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  and  all 
others  interested  in  what  is  occurring  in 
Russia,  so  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore- 
front as  a  principal  fish  country,  in  re- 
spect to  scientific  research  there.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "The  Main  Objectives 
and  Structure  of  Scientific  Fishery  In- 
stitutions in  the  U.S.S.R.."  written  by 
P.  A.  Moiseev,  VNIRO,  of  Moscow,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The    Main    Objectives    and    Structctres    or 

SciENTmc   Fishery    iNSTmrriONS  in   the 

U.S.SH. 
(By   P.   A.  Molseev,  VNIRO,   Moscow* 

Many-sided  fishing  activities  of  the  USSR, 
viz.:  development  and  improvement  of  the 
fisheries,  short  and  long-term  (5-20  years) 
predictions  of  the  sizes  of  catches  of  aquatic 
organisms,  planning  of  the  verlety  of  fish 
products  and  improvement  of  their  quality  as 
well  as  attempts  to  find  ways  to  Increase  the 
economic  efficiency  of  the  production,  are 
based  on  the  investigations  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  home  fishery  science  which  in 
its  turn  also  analyses  and  applies  to  the  fish- 
ing experience  gained  abroad. 

An    extensive    net    of    research    fisheries 
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bodies  responsible  for  Investigations  In  the 
field  of  biology  and  reproduction  of  com- 
mercial resources,  elaboration  of  methods  of 
scouting  and  fishing  operations,  mechaniza- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  fishing  and 
processing  methods  and  Increase  In  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fisheries,  is  establtehed. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  water-bodies 
within  the  borders  of  which  Investigations 
are  carried  out.  the  research  fisheries  orga- 
nizations are  divided  Into  marine  institutes 
(responsible  for  the  research  of  commercial 
species  in  the  seas  and  oceans  as  well  as  of 
saline  Inland  lakes,  viz.:  the  Caspian  and 
Azov  Seas),  river  and  lake  institutes  (en- 
gaged In  the  research  of  organisms  inhabit- 
ing the  inland  natural  fresh  water  lakes  and 
rivers  and  artificial  reservoirs ),  and  pond  In- 
stitutes (responsible  for  fish  culture  in 
ponds ) . 

As  is  known,  the  coasts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
extending  to  many  thousands  of  miles  are 
washed  by  14  seas  and  3  oceans.  A  lot  of  re- 
search institutions  of  marine  fisheries  are 
busy  with  the  study  of  resources  of  the 
basins.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  European  part  of  the  USSR,  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Barents  and  White  Seas: 

Polar  Research  Institute  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries and  Oceanography  (PINEO)  in  Mur- 
mansk: 

Northern  Branch  of  PINRO  In  Arkhan- 
gelsk ; 

Atlantic  Research  Institute  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries and  Oceanography  (AtljintNIRO)  In 
Kaliningrad: 

Baltic  Research  Institute  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceanography  (BaltNIIRH)   in  Riga; 

Marine  Ichthyological  Laboratory  of  Balt- 
NIIRH In  Tallin. 

2.  On  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas: 

Azov-Black  Sea  Research  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  and  Oceanography  (Azcher- 
NIRO)  in  Kerch: 

Azov  Research  Fisheries  Institute  in  Ros- 
tov-Don (AzNIIRH); 

Odessa  Whaling  and  Ichthyolbgical  Labora- 
tory (AzcherNIRO)  in  Odessa: 

Georgian  Research  Pisheriss  Station  of 
VNIRO  (GruzNIRS)  in  Batumlj 

3.  On  the  Caspian  Sea: 

Caspian  Research  Instltufe  of  Marine 
Fisheries  and  Oceanography  (CaspNIRO) 
In  Astrakhan  with  branches  in  the  town 
of  Makhachkala  (Dagestan)  and  Turkmenlan 
Research  Laboratory  in  the  town  of  Krasno- 
vodsk; 

Central  Research  Institute  for  sturgeon 
(CNIORH)  In  Astrakhan  with  Azerbadjanlan 
Research  Laboratory  in  Baku  and  Bank 
Hatchery  on  the  Kura  River  and  Pravy  Ras- 
dor  Hatchery. 

4.  On  the  Aral  Sea:  r 

Aral  Branch  of  the  Research  Fisheries  In- 
stitute in  the  town  of  Aralsk. 

5.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  USSR: 
Pacific  Research  Institute  of  Marine  Fish- 
eries and  Oceanography   (TTNKO)    in  Vladi- 
vostok: 

Kamchatka  Branch  of  TINRO  In  Petro- 
pavlovsk: 

Sakhalin  Branch  of  TINRO  in  the  village 
of  Antonovo; 

Amur  Branch  of  TINRO  in  Khabarowsk: 

Olchotsk  Ichthyological  Laboratory  In  the 
town  of  Okhotsk. 

All  the  fairly  extensive  system  of  marine 
re8.earch  institutes  and  laboratories  at- 
tached to  the  State  Industrial  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  USSR  Is  methodically  guided 
by  the  All-Union  Research  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  and  Oceanography  (VNIRO) 
in  Moscow,  the  Georgian  Research  Fisheries. 
Station  (Batumi)  being  directly  attached  to 
It,  and  Odessa  Whaling  and  Ichthyological 
Laboratory  in  Odessa. 

Thus,  more  than  21  research  establish- 
ments with  a  number  of  stations,  experi- 
mental bases  and  vessels  carry  out  research 
in  the  field  of  marine  fisherlee.  About  4000 
persons  are  engaged  at  the  marine  research 
establishments,   out   of   which    1400   persons 


are  research  workers.  The  studies  of  the 
fisheries  in  lakes,  rivers  and  reservoirs  are 
also  carried  out  by  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions established  in  the  basins  and  on  the 
banks  of  commercially  Important  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union  21  million  of  hectares  of  area  are 
occupied  by  lakes,  the  rivers  extend  to  over 
400.000  kilometers  and  the  area  of  reservoirs 
averages  one  million  hectares  which  te  sup- 
posed to  increase  to  4  million  hectares.  In 
fact  the  Inland  fresh  water  bodies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  occupy  a  vast  area  which 
pwovldes  ample  poeslblllties  for  development 
of  the  fisheries. 

A  number  of  research  institutions  guided 
methodically  by  the  State  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Lake  and  River  Fisheries  ( GosNIORH ) 
In  Leningrad  are  responsible  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Inland  fishery  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  following  research  Institutions  are 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Institute: 

Belorusslan  Research  Fisheries  Institute 
in  Minsk. 

Siberian  Research  Fisheries  Institute 
(SlbNIORH)  In  the  town  of  Tumen: 

Pakov  Branch  of  the  GosNIORH  in  the 
town  of  Vellkye  Lukl; 

Karel  Branch  of  the  GosNIORH  In  Petro- 
2Uivodsk: 

Ostashkovo  Branch  of  the  GosNIORH  In 
the  town  of  Ostashkovo; 

Tatar  Branch  of  the  GosNIORH  In  Kasan: 

Saratov  Branch  of  the  GosNIORH  In 
Saratov: 

Volgorad  Branch  of  the  GosNIORH  In  Vol- 
gograd; 

Novosibirsk  Branch  of  the  SlbNIORH  In 
Novosibirsk; 

Ob-Taz  Branch  of  the  SlbNIORH  In  the 
town  of  Knanty-Manslysk; 

Siberian  Branch  of  the  SlbNIORH  in  Kras- 
noyarsk: 

Ural  Branch  of  the  SlbNIORH  in  Sverd- 
Ivoek: 

YakuUk  Branch  of  the  SlbNIORH  In 
Yakutsk; 

Kazakh  Research  Fisheries  Institute 
(KazNIORH)  In  the  town  of  Balkhash  and 
Its  Altai  Branch  In  the  town  of  Ust-Kameno- 
gorsk and  biological  hatchery  In  Alac-Ata. 

The  following  tasks  In  regard  to  some  par- 
ticular water  body  or  to  all  the  inland  reser- 
voirs are  In  the  scope  of  the  above-mentioned 
Institutes,  branches  and  laboratoriee : 

To  develop  programmes  of  rational  fishery 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes; 

To  lay  the  foundation  for  development  of 
a  fishery  in  existing  and  proposed  reeervolrs: 

To  lay  a  biological  foundation  for  blotech- 
nlque  of  the  reproduction  of  the  resources 
in  the  Inland  water  bodies  In  order  to  In- 
crease their  efficiency  (on  the  account  of  ac- 
climatization of  fishes  and  food  organisms, 
stocking,  etc.) ; 

To  develop  methods  of  assessment  of  the 
fishing  stocks  in  the  island  water  bodies  and 
to  make  short-term  and  long-term  predic- 
tions on  the  stock  levels  and  catches: 

To  find  out  regularities  In  the  behaviour 
and  distribution  of  fish; 

To  elaborate  methods  of  formation  of  fish 
concentrations  (electric  field,  electric  light, 
hydroacoustlcs) ; 

To  Improve  methods  of  commercial  fish- 
ing: 

To  evaluate  effect  of  Industrial  sewage  on 
fishing  stocks  and  commercially  Important 
water  and  elaborate  methods  of  their  clean- 
ing; 

To  define  methods  of  fishery  researches; 

To  determine  the  top  economic  efficiency 
of  the  Inland  fisheries. 

A  number  of  research  establishments  de- 
vote their  efforts  to  special  problems  In  fish 
culture,  the  most  Important  among  tliem 
beln?  the  following: 

All-Russlan  Research  Institute  of  Pond 
Fisheries  (VNIIPRH)  in  the  Dmltrov  district 
of  the  Moscow  Region;   Its  branch  in  Kras- 


nodar; experimental  base  "Goryachy  Kluch" 
in  the  Krasnodar  Region  and  7  experiment- 
al-production bases; 

Ukrainian  Research  Fisheries  Institut* 
(UkrNIIRH)  In  Kiev;  Its  branch  In  Lvot 
with  culture  stations  and  experimental 
hatcheries. 

Alongside  with  the  above-mentioned  es- 
tablishments mainly  engaged  In  fisheries  re- 
search, diverse  large-scale  Investigations  are 
carried  out  by  Institutions  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  Academies  of 
the  Republics,  higher  schools,  fish-preeervn 
and  laboratories  attached  to  different  estab- 
lishments. 

Among  them  we  would  like  to  mention  the 
Zoological  Institute.  Oceanologlcal  Institute, 
Institute  of  Animal  Morphology,  Blologlc&l 
Institute  of  Reservoirs  attached  to  the  acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  many 
others. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  that  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  infititutions.  there  are  87  estab- 
lishments more  to  carry  out  research  In  the 
field  of  fisheries  and  relative  spheres. 

This  Is  the  fisheries  research  net  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  totals  about  135  estab- 
lishments. In  the  staff  of  which  about  3,000 
research  workers  are  employed. 

Proceeding  from  the  above,  it  Is  quite  evi- 
dent that  numerous  research  fisheries  orga- 
nizations of  the  Soviet  Union  carry  out  a 
large  scope  and  wide  range  of  complex  In- 
vestigations If  we  recollect  that,  before  the 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution,  there 
were  only  three  dwarfish  ichthyological  lab- 
oratories in  Astrawhan.  Baku  and  Siberia,  the 
staff  of  which  was  estimated  at  some  thirty 
specialists,  great  efforts  exercised  In  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  field  of  development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  fishery  science  will  become  qulta 
evident. 

The  general  co-ordination  In  all  the 
branches  of  fishery  Investigations,  and  in  the 
first  place.  In  the  study  of  regularities  In  the 
dynamics  of  populations,  behaviour  and  dis- 
tribution of  fish,  marine  mammalia,  commer- 
cial shellfish  and  seaweeds  with  reference  to 
their  environment.  Is  Implemented  by  super- 
vising Inetltutee  and  Ichthyological  6omml»- 
slon  of  the  Ministry  of  fisheries. 

Such  a  co-ordination  of  efforts  from  all  the 
research  fisheries  establishments  become 
more  lmf)ortant  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  hu 
been  stated,  a  great  number  of  scientific  es- 
tablishments attached  to  various  bodies  are 
engaged  In  the  research.  The  main  objective 
of  such  a  co-ordlnatlve  body  Is  to  concen- 
trate efforts  of  scientists  on  the  solution  of 
most  significant  problems,  to  prevent  paral- 
lelism in  investigations  and  dispersal  of  sci- 
entific efforts  and  allocated  sums,  and  to 
secure  success  In  the  fullfilment  of  scientific 
co-ordinating  programmes  Briefly,  these  are 
the  tasks  facing  the  Inland  research  organi- 
zations. 

The  figures  Illustrate  high  rates  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  fisheries.  In  recent 
years  the  catches  of  adequate  Items  have  be- 
come five  tlmea  as  great. 

However,  the  present  level  does  not  meet 
the  demand  of  the  population  In  fish  and 
fish  products,  either  by  quantity  or  by  variety 
of  fish  products,  or  by  their  quality.  The 
rapidly  expanding  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  necessitates  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
fish  production.  Tlius.  the  most  Important 
aim  of  the  USSR  fisheries  Is  to  support  con- 
tinuously a  high  rate  of  growth  In  catches 
and  Improvement  In  the  processing  of  land- 
ings to  meet  an  ever-increasing  demand  of 
the   population    in    fish    products. 

The  five-year  plan  of  the  development  of 
Soviet  n.itlonal  economy  provides  an  In- 
crease In  catches  of  aquatic  items  to  8.7  mil- 
lion tons  In  1970. 

To  secure  rapid  rates  of  Increase  In  the 
consumption  of  fish  and  fish  products  per 
capita  the  primary  line  In  the  development 
of  the  fishing  Industry  should  be  directed  to 
a  further  progress  in  fishing,  whaling  and 
sealing  over  the  vast  area  of  the  World  Ocean. 
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The  main  efforts  will  be  directed,  first  of  all. 
to  search  and  development  of  new  fishing 
grounds  in  the  high  seas. 

Proceeding  from  the  primary  objective,  re- 
search programs  of  marine  fisheries  Institu- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  drawn  up. 
Great  attenUon  Is  paid  to  biological  re- 
searches bound  with  the  laying  of  the  scien- 
tific foundaUon  for  the  fishery  In  the  open 
waters  of  the  World  Ocean,  particularly  In 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic.  North-western. 
North-eastern  and  Central  Pacific  and  West- 
ern Indian  Ocean.  The  InvesUgatlons  are 
carried  out  proceeding  from  the  standpoint 
that  a  substantial  increafie  In  the  catch  of 
flsh.  expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  va- 
riety of  fish  products  can  be  achieved  only 
due  to  a  rapid  growth  In  the  fisheries  for 
new  commercial  items  in  new  and  often 
remotest,  but  fairly  promising  oversea  fish- 
ing areas. 

This  research  seems  to  be  very  impoitant 
and  promising  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the 
fishing  fleet  has  already  been  added  and  Is 
being  added  with  new  powerful  fishing  ves- 
sels designed  for  longer  trips,  thus  they  are 
able  to  operate  successfully  in  the  remotest 
fishing  areas. 

In  this  respect,  the  operation  of  big  stern 
trawlers  in  various  areas  of  the  World  Ocean 
seems  encouraging.  The  fishing  fieet  consisted 
of  such  vessels  allows  us  to  develop  an  effi- 
cient, stable  and.  at  the  same  Ume.  raUonal 
fishing  owing  to  their  possibility  to  make  a 
quick  move  from  one  area  to  another  in  case 
the  sizes  of  catches  are  reduced  as  a  result 
of  sharp  fluctuations  in  the  abundance  of 
commercial  species,  or  changes  in  their  be- 
havior, or  because  they  left  for  inacces- 
sible fishing  places. 

Much  regard  is  paid  to  fisheries  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  aiming  at  studying  the  areas 
of  heavy  concentrations  of  cod,  haddock,  sea 
perch,  sliver  hake,  that  is  of  most  promising 
bottom  and  off-bottom  species  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  scope  of  research  off  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Africa  where  heavy  aggregations  of 
bottom  flsh  are  found,  has  also  Increased, 
North  Pacific  concentrations  of  bottom  fish 
are  also  under  intensive  research  In  order  to 
obtain  scientific  data  needed  for  drawlng- 
up  recommendations  on  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  ra- 
tional fishery  for  the  species;  and,  up  to  now, 
such  kind  of  research  has  been  most  Impor- 
tant among  other  problems  facing  the  Soviet 
flshery  science. 

However,  a  relatively  high  intensity  In  the 
fishery  for  bottom  species  within  many  areas 
over  the  shelf  of  the  World  Ocean  has  con- 
fronted the  workers  with  the  necessity  to  in- 
vestigate pelagic  species.  Of  Interest  Is  the 
biology  of  herring  In  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  data  available 
seem  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  In- 
tensity In  the  herring  fishery  in  the  North 
Atlantic  might  be  increased  due  to  a  rational 
fishery  management  In  the  traditional  areas 
(of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  more 
detailed  Information  on  behaviour  and  dis- 
tribution of  herring)  as  well  as  due  to  estab- 
lishment of  the  herring  fishery  In  new  areas. 
Most  advantageous  Items  for  the  establish- 
ment of  net  fisheries  are  Sardlnella  off  the 
African  coasts,  tuna,  scomber  and  horse- 
mackerel  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  saury 
In  the  North-western  Pacific  and  some  other 
pelagic  fishes,  the  distribution  and  behaviour 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  known  enough. 
The  abov-mentloned  research  is  imple- 
mented through  extensive  expedltlonal 
cruises  and  scouting  and  experimental  sur- 
veys. The  elucidation  of  the  behaviour  of 
flsh  In  a  broad  sense  of  this  word  should  be 
emphasized.  Among  most  essential  factors 
under  investigation  aimed  at  Increasing  land- 
ings of  principal  species  are  vertical  migra- 
tions of  fish  response  to  light  and  sound,  with 
reference  to  physiological  condition,  diurnal 
movements  bound  with  the  distribution  of 
food,  light  conditions  and  behaviour  of  flsh 


when  they  encounter  the  fishing  gear  or  mov- 
ing vessels.  The  Investigations  are  conducted 
by  means  of  analyses  of  indirect  date  and  of 
direct  observations  with  wide  application  of 
a  submarine,  bathscaf.  aquaria,  diving  de- 
vices. TV  ser3.  photoelements  and  other  de- 
vices. The  fisheries  investigations  to  provide 
a  scientific  basis  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement cr  the  high  sea  fishing,  are  carried 
out  chiefly  In  large-scale  complex  expedi- 
tions where  observations  on  behaviour,  distri- 
bution and  biology  of  commercial  species  and 
governing  abiotic  factors  are  made.  Many  of 
these  expeditions  are  widely  known,  viz.: 
cruises  to  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  off  West- 
em  Africa,  to  Western  Indian  Ocean  and 
other  areas.  As  a  result,  some  data  of  scientific 
and   commercial   value   were   obtained. 

Another  extensive  branch  of  lnvestlg.*tlons 
p-ovides  the  elaboration  of  a  biological  pat- 
tern of  reproduction  and  rational  manage- 
ment of  the  fisheries  for  a  number  of  spocies 
inhabiting  outlying  seas  and  semi-anadrom- 
ous  fishes,  the  abundance  of  which  has  con- 
siderably been  reduced  as  a  restUt  of  fishing 
or  If  they  are  fairly  intensively  fished  at  the 
time  being,  viz.  :  salmon,  flat  flth,  crab, 
Eleginus  navaga  and  some  other  commercial 
species  of  the  Par  East  seas;  anchovy,  pela- 
mld,  horse-mackerel,  etc.,  in  the  Black  Sea; 
cod,  flounder,  Baltic  herring  in  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  knowledge  of  levels  of  these  stocks 
necesLitatPd  us  to  take  some  steps  on  an 
international  basis  to  securj  the  rational 
management  and  thus  sustained  maximum 
yield  with  minimum  production  expendi- 
tures. 

The  investigations  of  the  conmierclal  popu- 
lations of  the  inland  seas  (Aral,  Caspian  and 
Azov  and  Seas)  are  carried  out  In  the  same 
line.  A  number  of  measures  have  already 
been  successfully  Introduced  to  secure  the 
maximum  reproduction  of  aboriginal  fishes. 
This  Is  of  lmf>ortance  because  the  river  out- 
fiows  are  regulated  due  to  the  establishment 
of  hydroelectric  schemes  which  have  effected 
considerably  the  reproduction  conditions  of 
valuable  species.  The  present  research  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  some  additional  Information 
in  the  nearest  years  alowlng  us  to  Improve  the 
pattern  of  reproduction  of  fishing  stocks  sug- 
gested. In  view  of  an  extensive  scope  of  work 
to  be  done  for  successful  reproduction  of 
flsh  resources,  much  attention  Is  paid  to 
Improvement  of  the  flsh  reproduction  facil- 
ities especially  for  anadromotis  and  seml- 
anadromous  species.  As  is  known,  the  fish 
cultural  blotechnique  for  majority  of  com- 
mercial species  has  not  by  far  been  worked 
out  completely,  but  the  extent  of  reproduc- 
tion of  flsh  In  the  Inland  water  bodies  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  efficiency  of  arti- 
ficial reproduction.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  the  successful  research  in  this  line  has 
enabled  us  to  solve  the  urgent  problem  on 
conservation  of  the  stocks  of  sturgeon-like 
fishes  In  the  Caspian  and  Azov  Seas  with 
reference  to  new  water  regimes  of  the  rivers. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  owing  to  artificial 
reproduction  of  sturgeon-like  fishes  their 
stocks  will  show  no  decline  but  even  some  in- 
crease in  them  may  be  expected. 

In  the  Investigations  and  practical  facili- 
ties for  reproduction  methods  bound  with 
application  of  radioisotopes  are  widely  used 
to  obtain  necessary  information  on  ways  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  hatcheries.  The 
scale  of  the  investigations  on  acclimatiza- 
tion and  Introduction  of  commercial  or  food 
organisms  from  one  water  body  into  another 
one  also  increases.  For  that  there  are  ample 
possibilities  In  the  Soviet  Union  since  It  is 
contiguous  to  the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  there  Is  a  lot  of  separate 
Inland  water  bodies  on  Its  territory.  The 
evidence  is  well  supported  by  successful 
transplantation  of  chum  mullet  and  nereis 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  of  sturgeon  Into  the 
Aral  Sea.  of  pink  chum  salmon  into  the 
Barents    Sea,    etc.    The    Ichthyologists    con- 


tinue to  be  at  service  while  observing  the 
stock  levels  of  principle  commercial  fishes 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Without  such  a  service 
It  is  Impossible  to  predict  catches  from  dif- 
ferent water  bodies,  fiuctuations  of  which  are 
known  to  range  widely  because  of  sharp 
changes  in  the  abundance  of  fish  under  the 
influence  of  different  factors.  Of  course,  the 
service  Includes  not  only  observations  on 
the  fishing  stocks,  but  also  elaboration  of 
methods  of  assessment  of  stocks,  effects  of 
fishing  and  natural  causes. 

From  year  to  year,  the  collected  data  on 
the  biology  of  commercial  species  and  fish- 
ing effect  on  them  serve  as  a  basis  for  laying 
the  biological  foundation  for  rational  utili- 
zation of  commercial  stocks  and  for  intro- 
duction of  reasonable  fishing  regulations.  It 
should  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases,  due 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge,  our  regulations  do 
not  seem  to  be  based  on  too  solid  biological 
grounds.  As  a  result  of  investigations  con- 
ducted, fishing  regulations  should  be  re- 
considered, considerably  improved  and  then 
they  may  serve  as  a  good  means  for  rational 
exploitation  of  the   resources. 

Research  also  extends  to  the  stocks  of 
whales  and  seals.  Of  Interest  are  problems 
bound  with  the  distribution  and  level  of 
whale  stocks  in  the  Antarctic  and  North 
Pacific,  as  well  as  with  the  biology  of  seals 
and  fur-seals. 

Much  regard  is  paid  to  the  investigations 
of  the  biology  of  commercial  shellfish  (crabs, 
mollusks,  shrimps,  etc.)  and  seaweeds. 

In  the  technical  field  the  Investigations 
are  concerned  with  elaboration  of  new  de- 
vices for  location  of  flsh  concentrations.  Im- 
provement of  fishing  methods  and  gear,  bet- 
ter utilization  and  processing  of  flsh  and 
other  aquatic  organisms,  introduction  of 
mechanized  and  automatic  lines  in  the 
fishing  Industry. 

Studies  of  biochemical,  chemical  and  tech- 
nical peculiarities  of  flah  and  other  aquatic 
organisms  are  carried  out  to  find  more  rea- 
sonable methods  of  complete  utilization  of 
the  raw  materials  in  the  processing  of  food- 
stuff for  {xjpulallon.  food  lor  animals,  medic- 
inal and  technical  products. 

Of  importance  Is  to  find  out  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  preservation  and  transporta- 
tion of  flih  on  board  a  ship  before  they  come 
to  a  processing  plant.  Among  them  it  is 
worth  mentioning  rapid  cooling  and  preser- 
vation of  flsh  in  the  Iced  sea  water  and  treat- 
ment of  fish  with  biological  preservative 
means,  that  is  by  antibiotics  or  radioitctive 
elements  during  the  storage. 

The  problem  of  cold  pasteurization  of  flsh 
while  processing  by  means  of  Ionizing  radia- 
tion on  board  a  ship  Is  studied  in  view  of 
proposed  fishing  op>eratlonB  in  the  high  sea. 
The  studies  of  changes  in  the  flsh  tissue 
under  different  conditions  of  cold  preserva- 
tion aiming  at  finding  out  the  optimum 
regimes  of  freezing  and  refrigeration,  are 
carried  out;  new  designs  of  flsh  refrigeration 
installations  are  developed;  new  methods  and 
means  preventing  the  oxidation  of  fat  In  the 
frozen  fish  ( glazing  of  flsh  with  antloxidated, 
alginate  films)  are  applied. 

Si>eclal  attention  is  paid  to  Improvement 
in  the  technological  treatment  of  herring 
(constituting  about  30^-  of  the  total  catch) 
owing  to  the  development  of  production  of 
mild-salted  hors  de'oeuvre  and  various  deli- 
cious preserved  and  canned  products 

Smoking  processes  are  improved,  thanks  to 
some  technical  progress  in  the  facilities  for 
rapid  electrosmoking  and  wet  curing.  New 
si>ecial  devices  to  control  and  automatize  the 
process  are  designed  and  some  smoking  In- 
stallations with  continuous  operation  are  put 
into  practice. 

Among  the  most  important  technological 
problems  are  the  following : 

New  methods  of  removing  water  out  of  the 
fish  body  by  means  of  vacuum  drying  and 
Infra-red  radiation.  Introduction  of  new 
mechanized  and  automatic  lines  into  produc- 
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tlon;  Introduction  of  new  processing  ma- 
chinery ( for  dressing,  salting,  portioning  and 
so  on) ;  designs  for  complex-mechanized  and 
automatic  conveyers  for  main  processing 
lines  (canning,  smoking,  fish  meal  and  oil 
production) ; 

Improvement  of  methods  of  producing  food 
products  from  fish  of  little  value  and  waste; 
studies  of  composition  and  biological  value 
of  food  products  obtained  from  different  flsh 
raw  material  by  different  methods;  Investi- 
gations on  obtaining  protein  and  fish  meal 
from  the  flesh  of  marine  mammalia  and  flsh 
of  little  value  for  the  consumption  of  popu- 
lation; 

Improvement  of  cold  methods  of  extract- 
ing oil  from  flsh  and  marine  mammalia  by 
means  of  pressing,  centrafuglng  and  mechan- 
ical effects; 

Possibilities  of  application  of  ionizing  rad- 
iation to  the  canning  of  flsh  and  flsh  prod- 
ucts (wide  application  of  atomic  energy); 

Utilization  of  aquatic  raw  material  in  the 
production  of  valuable  medicinal  products 
(vitamins,  amlnoaclds.  endrocrlne  prepara- 
tions, and  so  on) ; 

Improvement  of  utilization  of  shellfish 
(molluscs,  rock  lobsters  and  seaweeds)  and 
recipes  for  the  cooking  and  canning  of  var- 
ious products. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  framework  of  technolog- 
ical problems  which  are  under  study  at  our 
research  flsherles  establishments. 

The  economical  branch  should  concentrate 
their  efficiency  of  Investments,  provisions  for 
rational  distribution  of  the  establishments 
of  the  fishing  industry  and  Increase  In  the 
economic  efficiency  of  the  production,  de- 
crease In  the  prime  cost  of  products,  develop- 
ment of  the  kolkhoz  flsherles  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Soviet 
research  flsherles  establishments,  and  prob- 
lems they  tackle,  support  an  evidence  of 
close  association  of  the  scientific  establish- 
ments and  the  fishing  industry  of  the  main 
basins  and  of  great  practical  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  fishery  through  the  research 
conducted. 

In  fact,  the  whole  net  of  appllod  research 
fisheries  establishments  Is  confronted  with 
the  task  of  encouraging  In  every  possible  way 
the  development  of  the  flshlng  Industry  of 
the  USSR  on  a  scientific  rational  basis.  As  an 
example,  let  us  dwell  on  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  All-Unlon  Reseiirch  Institute  of 
Marine  Fisheries  and  Oc«)nography 
(VNIRO)  which  supervises  the  Similar  re- 
searches of  other  fisheries  research  institutes. 
The  principal  tasks  lmp>osed  upon  the 
VNIRO  are  as  follows: 

To  draw  up  draft  iong-term  and  annual 
programmes  of  research,  perspectives  of  the 
development  of  the  flshlng  industry  of  the 
USSR  and  most  Important  econonUcal  prob- 
lems; 

Scientific  methodological  supervision  of 
basin  research  fisheries  Institutes,  their 
branches  and  laboratories,  to  render  assist- 
ance In  their  work  and  to  co-ordinate  their 
activities  in  the  research  of  some  general 
problems; 

To  work  out  complex  problems  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  flsherles  In  new  oceanic  ftreas  and 
main  inland  flsheries  basins; 

To  make  predictions  on  stocks,  and  pro- 
posed yield  of  flsh.  shellflsh.  marine  mam- 
malia, seaweeds,  etc..  by  most  Important 
marine  and  oceanic  areas  as  well  rs  recom- 
mendations on  regulation  of  flsherles  In  the 
International  waters  and  main  Inland  basins; 
To  work  out  complex  problems  and  to  carry 
out  research  which  are  Important  Cor  a  num- 
ber of  basins,  for  example,  to  obtain  theoreti- 
cal and  blotechnlcal  knowledge  of  reproduc- 
tion of  flshlng  stocks,  acclimatization  of  flsh 
and  food  invertebrates,  rational  management 
of  fisheries  In  marine  water  bodies,  designing 
new  hydroacoustlc  flsh  location  devices, 
diving  equipment  and  flshlng  technique; 


To  conduct  complex  oceanic  fisheries  In- 
vestigations and  expeditions,  together  with 
other  basin  research  Institutes  of  marine 
flsherles  and  some  other  establishments; 

To  consider  and  agree  annual  and  long- 
term  research  programmes  of  all  the  flsherles 
establishments  aiming  at  co-ordination  of 
most  Important  flsheries  researches; 

To  convene  meetings  and  conferences  on 
principle  scientlflc  items; 

To  set  up  scientific-technical  information 
on  achievement  of  home  and  foreign  science 
in  the  field  of  biological,  technical  and  eco- 
nomical research,  publication  of  transac- 
tions, flsheries  handbooks  and  manuals  with 
participation  of  some  special  institutions  and 
basin  research  institutes  (branches  or  labora- 
tories) when  necessary; 

To  prepare  materials  and  take  part  In  vari- 
ous international  organizations,  committees, 
commissions,  councils  for  flsherles.  whaling 
and  sealing.  To  compile  material  and  to  carry 
out  research  on  flshlng  In  International 
waters   to   secure  rational   flsherles; 

To  take  part  in  the  tests  of  experimental 
models  of  machinery  and  equipment  and  ob- 
serve new  technological  processes;  to  render 
consultations  to  establishments,  plants,  lab- 
oratories, and  other  offices  engaged  in  the 
designing  of  new  technique  for  flshlng  ves- 
sels and  processing  plants; 

To  prepare  scientific  personnel  for  main 
branches  of  the  fishing  industry  on  the  ac- 
count of  [x>st-graduate  studies. 

There  are  18  laboratories  and  offices  at  the 
VNIRO  to  carry  out  investigations  in  the 
corresf>ondlng  branches  of  the  fishery  sci- 
ence. They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Laboratory  of  oceanic  flsherles. 

2.  Laboratory  of  stocks  and  regulation  of 
the  fishery. 

3.  Laboratory  of  reproduction  of  flshlng 
stocks. 

4.  Laboratory  of  introduction  of  water 
organisms. 

5.  Laboratory  of  fisheries  oceanography. 

6.  Laboratory  of  food  resources  and  com- 
mercial invertebrates. 

7.  Laboratory  of  physiology  and  Investiga- 
tion of  flsh  with  application  of  radioactive 
isotopes. 

8.  Laboratory  of   hydroacoustlcal   devices. 

9.  Laboratory  of  underwater  research. 

10.  Laboratory  of  computing, 

11.  Laboratory  of  flshlng  methods  and 
technique. 

12.  Laboratory  of  oil.  industrial  food  prod- 
ucts and  technology  of  maritime  mammalia. 

13.  Laboratory  of  flsh  technology. 

14.  Laboratory  of  technology  of  marine 
shellflsh  and  seaweeds. 

15.  Laboratory  on  application  of  atomic 
energy  In  technology. 

16.  Laboratory  of  control  for  technocheml- 
cal  production. 

17.  Laboratory  of  standards. 

18.  Laboratory  of  mechanization  and  auto- 
mation. 

19.  Laboratory  for  technique  safety. 

20.  Laboratory  of  economical  research  with 
branches  of  prices  and  cost  production,  of 
funds  and  capital  Investments,  of  Foreign 
Fisheries  Economics,  of  Long-term  planning. 

21.  Lat>oratory  of  Scientlflc  organization 
of  Labour. 

22.  International  flsheries  office. 

23.  Sclentlflc-technlcal  Information  ofllce. 

24.  Laboratory  of  scientific  films. 

25.  Patent  group. 

And  how  to  select  the  most  Important  \ir- 
gent  problems  to  be  elaborated  or  solved 
within  the  current  year  or  long-term  period 
by  fishery  science,  and  particularly  by  the 
VNIRO?  In  other  words,  how  are  research 
programmes  of  flsherles  institutes  and  lab- 
oratories completed? 

As  was  mentioned  above,  proceeding  from 
a  ratio  of  most  reasonable  rates  of  food  con- 
sumption and  size  of  population  as  well  from 
the  needs  of  Industry  and  agriculture  appro- 
priate  state   planning   bodies  put  forward   a 
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general  task  deflnlng  the  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  food  and  Industrial  products,  Includ- 
ing flsh  products  for  all  the  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  short  and  long-term  pe- 
riods. In  this  way,  the  catch  size  of  aquatic 
organisms  to  be  achieved  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  population.  Industry  and  agriculture, 
can  be  established. 

In  compliance  with  the  general  tasks,  the 
fishery  science  Is  to  elaborate  and  provide 
effective  ways  for  rational  fulfilment  of  the 
task  on  a  scientific  basis.  Thus.  It  Is  necessary 
to  try  to  find  necessary  resources,  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  flsh  location,  flshlng  storage 
and  transportation,  to  design  new  technologi. 
cal  lines  to  make  diverse  food  and  Industrial 
products  and  to  deflne  economic  ways  of  es- 
tablishment of  flshlng.  processing  and  mar- 
keting. 

In  line  with  the  tasks  which,  of  course,  are 
quite  peculiar  for  each  central  or  basin  in- 
stitute, an  annual  or  long-term  la  period  of 
5.  7  or  20  years)  research  programme  Is  com- 
piled. It  Is  evident  that  the  shorter  period  of 
Investigations,  the  more  detailed  programme 
is  drawn  up.  and.  vice-versa,  the  longer  pe- 
riod the  more  schematic  programme  indicat- 
ing only  main  aspects  of  research  Is  com- 
piled. 

However,  prior  to  drawing  up  the  pro- 
gramme, all  the  wishes,  requests  and  sur- 
mises on  the  items  of  the  programme  which 
come  from  .specialists,  research  workers  em- 
ployed at  different  laboratories.  Institutes 
and  organizations  supervising  the  work,  are 
collected  and  analyzed.  Then  a  draft  research 
programme  Is  compiled  to  be  vrtdely  discussed 
by  the  laboratory  symposia.  Research  Board 
of  the  Institutes  and  at  last  by  the  State  In- 
dustrial Fisheries  Committee  of  the  USSR., 
with  participation  of  representatives  of  the 
bodies  concerned.  All  the  programmes  of  the 
basin  Research  Fisheries  Institutes  are  dis- 
cussed at  the  VNIRO  by  representatives  from 
all  the  Institutes  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  progrrnmme  year. 
All  the  researches  should  be  co-ordinated 
and  approved  In  order  to  avoid  any  parallel 
research,  to  separate  the  sphere  of  activities 
of  the  Institutes  in  adjacent  areas  and  basins 
and  to  direct  all  the  efforts  of  scientific  per- 
sonnel to  the  studies  of  most  Important 
problems. 

Such  co-ordination  meetings  are  usually 
followed  by  reports  on  the  essential  achieve- 
ments in  the  research  and  on  the  tasks  fac- 
ing the  flshlng  Industry  and  science.  When 
all  the  programmes  are  co-ordinated  and  ap- 
proved, they  come  Into  effect. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  perspective  long- 
term  research  programmes  complied  for  all 
the  scientlflc  aspects.  Including  the  flshlng 
Industry,  are  very  Important  for  the  plan- 
ning of  the  development  of  the  fishery  sci- 
ence, and  particularly  for  drawing  up  annual 
progranrunes. 

The  main  lines  of  the  development  of  the 
fishery  science  and.  in  the  first  place,  bio- 
logical backgrounds  for  rational  utilization 
and  reproduction  of  fish,  shellfish  and 
aquatic  plants  In  the  marine  and  fresh  water 
bodies,  were  elaborated  by  the  scientists  of 
the  Ichthyologlcal  Commission  attached  to 
the  State  Industrial  Fisheries  Committee 
(formerly  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.R.).  They  had  in  view  investigations  of 
regularities  In  the  distribution,  abundance, 
behaviour  and  reproduction  of  flsh  and  other 
conrunerclal  aquatic  organisms,  as  well  as  bio- 
logical foundations  for  the  rational  manage- 
ment of  fisheries  for  different  groups  of 
species  and  in  different  water  bodies.  These 
tasks  were  fixed  with  regard  to  possibilities 
available  at  133  research  bodies  attached  to 
different  ministries,  which  are  responsible 
partly  or  completely  for  the  flsherles  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  Illustrate  the  recommendations,  let  us 
take  an  example  of  the  research  carried  out 
In  the  high  seas.  The  following  problems  are 
under  investigation: 
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1    ElucldaUon  of  regularities  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  movements  of  most  important 
^mmerclal  fishes,  with  reference  to  biologl- 
^ifactors   and   Influence   of    the   env  ron- 
mental   changes;    drawing  of   the   Afih-loca- 
tion  charts;  studies  of  migrations  and  adap- 
tive peculiarities  of  species;  studies  of  reg- 
ularities in  the  formation  of  commercial  flsh 
concentrations,  their  movement  and  disper- 
sal   methods  of  long-  and  short-term  pre- 
dictions of  the  distribution  of  flsh  and  their 
commercial    concentrations.   The   best   solu- 
tions of  the  problems  will  provide  a  theoret- 
ical foundation  for  scouting  operations.  The 
studies  of  the  problems  should  be  based  on 
nrogress  and  development  of  the  up-to-date 
flsh     location     technique     (hydro-acoustics, 
application  of  aeroplanes  for  scouting  opera- 
tions), and  new  designs  for  flsh  location  de- 
vices and  gear.  .„„v,  ^f 
2    Assessment  of  the  commercial  stocks  of 
flsh  and  other  a.|uatic  organisms  and  eluci- 
dation of  regularities  In  their  fluctuations; 
studies  ot  causes  affecting  the  abundance  of 
year-classes,  that  is  when  a  rich  or  poor  year- 
class  may  be  expected  to  come;   studies  of 
the  flshlng  effect  on  the  stocks;   assessment 
of  the  natural  and  fishing  mortalities;  elab- 
oration of  methods  of  long-term  prediction 
of  fluctuations  in  the  abundance  of  flsh.  The 
data  obtained  should  lay  theoreUcal  founda- 
tion for  compiling  plans  of  the  fishery,  proper 
exploitation    of    the    available    resources    as 
well  as  for  conservation  and  Increase  In  the 
stocks  of  commercial  fishes. 

3  Studies  of  regularities  in  the  behaviour 
of  different  commercial  species  both  under 
natural  and  experimental  conditions:  adapt- 
ive role  of  the  behaviour,  pecularitles  in  the 
school  behaviour.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems should  lay  a  theoretical  foundation  for 
improvement  of  flshlng  methods  and  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  facilitate  the  scouting 
operations.  j    ,  . 

4  Provision  of  biological  backgrounds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  fishery  in  the 
high  seas:  studies  of  peculiarities  of  new 
commercial  areas  and  species  in  the  Atlantic. 
Pacific,  Antarctic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

As  for  the  developed  areas  of  the  sea  are 
concerned,  the  work  is  carried  out  on  the 
following  lines: 

1  Analyses  of  the  levels  of  stocks  of  main 
commercial  species  and  fishing  rate  In  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  World  Ocean. 

2  Biological  backgrounds  for  exploitation 
Of  certain  stocks  in  the  World  Ocean,  and 
issue  of  recommendations  for  International 
conventions.  

3  Issue  of  different  material  faclllUtlng 
the  flsherles.  viz.:  chart,  atlas,  sailing  direc- 
tion and  theoretical  generalization  of  dUtrl- 
butlon  and  migrations  of  flsh. 

4.  Short  and  long-term  predictions  of  the 
stock  levels.  . 

5.  Recommendations  on  the  Improvement 
of  flshlng  gear  based  on  the  study  of  fish 
behaviour. 

The  following  researches  should  be  carriea 
out  In  the  areas  to  be  scouted  : 

1.  Studies  of  regularities  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  pelagic  and  bottom  fishes  in  certain 
areas  of  the  World  Ocean. 

2.  Studies  of  regularities  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  dynamics  of  populations  of  most 
Important  abundant  species,  which  represent 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  fishery. 

3.  Recommendations  on  the  establishment 
of  a  fishery  In  the  areas  studied  and  pre- 
liminary instructions. 

All  the  scope  of  the  research  In  question 
should  be  closely  bound  with  other  Inves- 
tigations devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
water  body,  its  feeding  conditions  and 
peculiarities  of  food  resources  and  other  blo- 
technlcal relationships  of  the  commercial 
species.  The  broad  scope  of  research  should 
also  cover  regular  observations  on  the  regime 
Of  the  water  body,  food  resources  and  their 
ways  of  life.  Alongside  with  that,  the  progress 


in  general  Ichthyology  requires  more  thor- 
ough investigations  In  the  flelds  of  mor- 
phology, embryology.  syrtematlcs.  zoo- 
geography, physiology,  general  problems  of 
ecology  of  flsh  and  Invertebrates. 

Proceeding  from  such  methodological  rec- 
ommendations on  main  lines  In  the  inves- 
tigations and  from  practical  tasks,  research 
flsherles  programmes  are  complied  for  a  cur- 
rent year  or  forthcoming  5,  7  and  20  years. 
Such  programmes  are  drawn  up  In  detaU  In- 
dicating the  scope  of  InvestlgaUon,  place, 
time  character  and  Institutes  responsible  for 
their  fulfilment,  as  well  as  the  results  to  be 
obtained. 

It  Is  evident  that  such  long-term  docu- 
ments should  be  corrected  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  always  facilitate  the  planning,  both 
of  current   and   future   investigations. 

While  speaking  on  the  planning  of  investi- 
gations. It  Is  worth  mentioning  two  sections 
of  the  institutional  programmes  which  are 
very  important  for  checking  up  the  results 
of  the  research  conducted  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  and  their  application  to  flstilng 
practice,  that  is,  programmes  of  application 
and  grounding  results  In  practice.  Such  pro- 
grammes of  application  and  grounding  re- 
sults m  practice.  Such  programmes  are  In- 
cluded into   the   general   programme  of   re- 
search bodies.  In  most  cases,  they  provide  for 
a  collaboration  of  science  and  industry  since 
all  the  proposals  of  science  should  be  checked 
up  by  the  Industry,  and  the  industry  should 
Implement    the    scientific    recommendations 
which  have  already  been  checked  up  In  prac- 
tice    Such    programmes    should    be    agreed 
upon  with  appropriate  Industrial  enterprises 
(in  most  cases,  with  those  which  took  part 
in    the    Investigations    conducted),    which 
hope  to  achieve  better  practical  results  In  fu- 
ture,   provide   proper   conditions   needed   for 
checking  up  and  grounding  the  proposals  of 
the  institutes  in  practice,  though  such  kind 
of  measures  seem  to  often  disturb  the  roll  of 
production  and  even  bring  about  some  eco- 
nomical Impact. 

The  fiscal  provisions  are  secured  mainly  on 
the  account  of  budget  allocations  amount- 
ing to  50-70  c.-  of  the  total  budget  of  a  re- 
search body  and  through  contracts  provid- 
ing for  such  kinds  of  investigations.  Con- 
tracts are  concluded  between  Industrial  en- 
terprises and  research  bodies. 

The  above-mentioned  procedure  of  plan- 
ning, originated  from  the  tasks  of  develop- 
ment of  the  national  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
makes  provisions  In  the  first  place  for  such 
researches  which  are  most  significant  for  the 
development  of  the  flshlng  Industry  of  the 
Soviet   Union. 

This  Is  brief  information  on  the  structure, 
tasks  and  planning  In  the  flshery  science  of 
the  USSR. 


PRESIDENT  CHALLENGES  COUNTRY 
TO  FULFILL  .AMERICAN  DREAM 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson  took  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  Central  Texas  College, 
in  Killeen.  on  December  12.  1967,  to  speak 
of  the  promise  of  Americas  future. 

President  Johnson  challenged  the  peo- 
ple to  secure  a  new  opportunity  as  chal- 
lenging as  the  Western  frontier  our  fore- 
fathers won— the  opportunity  of  self- 
fulfillment  for  every  American. 

As  the  Pi-esident  noted,  there  are  m 
this  generation.,  just  as  in  generations 
past,  '-many  who  are  afraid  to  take  the 
journey." 

But  President  Johnson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  proven  to  be  unafraid 
to  face  the  future.  We  know  that  the 
problems  of  illiteracy,  disease,  and  hope- 


lessness  can — and   must — be   solved   by 
this  generation  of  Americans. 

Our  Nation  is  rich  enough  and  our 
demcxiracy  vibrant  enough  to  fulfill  the 
hopes  of  all  of  its  citizens.  During  the 
last  4  years  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  programs  have  shown  that  we 
can  meet  these  problems  head-on.  and 
meet  them  successfully. 

Having  worked  for  financial  support 
for  this  newly  created  junior  college  in 
Texas,  which  opened  for  the  first  time 
this  year  with  a  first  year  enrollment  of 
2,000  students  when  only  300  had  been 
expected,  I  am  glad  to  see  its  dedication 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
only  regret  that  I  could  not  be  there  at 
the  dedication.  I  predict  a  continued 
growth  for  this  newest  Junior  College, 
which  begins  with  such  an  auspicious 
dedication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
President's  remarks  at  Central  State 
College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Dedica- 
tion OF  Central  Texas  College,  Killeen, 
Tex..  Decembeb  12.  1967 

Dr.  Morton.  General  Mather.  Mrs,  Hobby. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Stewart.  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen, boys  and  girls: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  Join  you  here  to- 
day, not  only  to  make  the  founding  of  a  new 
college,  not"  only  to  cheer  the  progress  of 
this  city  and  this  great  State,  but  to  join 
with  you  in  helping  to  celebrate  the  expan- 
sion that  Is  taking  place  in  America. 

In  1900  we  had  eight  junior  colleges  in 
the   United    States.   In    1964   we   had   684. 

As  I  speak  here  this  morning  we  have  925. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  231  In  three  years. 
While  others  have  been  complaining  and 
agonizing,  worrying,  being  frustrated  and 
criticizing,  we  have  been  building  231  edu- 
cational institutions  that  will  take  care  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

In  1948  when  I  visited  Killeen  and  Temple. 
we  talked,  worked  and  planned  for  the  day 
when  all  of  our  youngsters  could  get  all 
the  education  thev  could  take. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  although  it  took 
us  from  1948  to  1964,  in  1968  we  have  one 
million  more  bovs  and  girls  In  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  land  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  that  we  have  put  in  between 
1948  and  1968.  most  of  which  have  been  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

This  dedication  means  growth  and  it 
means  progress  for  all  of  America.  It  tells 
us  something  Important  about  the  real  pur- 
pose of  democracy. 

That  purpose  of  democracy  Is  fulfillment 
for  every  individual  It  Illustrates  what  makes 
America  different  from  other  lands.  What 
does  make  America  different  from  other 
lands?  Opportunity,  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  also  reveals  some  things  about  where 
America  has  been,  and  where  America  Is 
going. 

In  1884  Killeen  was  a  two-year  old  vil- 
lage which  boasted  two  dress  factories,  one 
cotton  gin  and  a  population  of  a  little  less 
than   Johnson   City— a   population  of  350. 

As  we  meet  here  this  morning.  Killeen 
can  claim  more  than  500  thriving  businesses; 
one  of  the  worid's  most  powerful  major  de- 
fense   Installations,    and   more    than   30,000 

people.  .. 

The  city  has  more  than  tripled  Its  erowth 
in  20  years.  That  growth  reflects  oui  whole 
Nation's  restlessness;  our  whole  Nation's 
hope:   our  whole  Nation's  progress. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  this  was 
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great  frontier  country.  PatniUes  came  here 
In  the  buckboards  and  covered  wagons  from 
Virginia,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  to  settle  this 
land. 

My  grandfather  drove  his  longhorns  across 
this  prairie  on  the  way  to  Abllei^e,  Kansas. 

We  came  to  found  towns,  write  laws,  and 
establish  schools  and  churches. 

I  am  so  happy  to  observe  that  my  father, 
decades  ago,  sat  with  Oveta's  father  In  writ- 
ing some  of  the  early  legislation  fot  what  was 
then  almost  Just  a  frontier.  - 

What  they  began  has  not  yet  ended.  Those 
Americans  gave  a  really  new  meardng  to  the 
word   "frontier". 

In  other  countries,  that  word  liad  meant 
a  barrier.  "Frontier"  meant  a  stopping  place. 
But  to  America  It  meant,  and  stlH  means,  a 
place  to  be  discovered,  a  place  to  be  tamed, 
a  place  to  be  settled — a  place,  If  you  please, 
of  American  oppxartunlty. 

Today  there  is  no  Louisiana  to  be  pur- 
chased. There  is  no  new  wilderness  for  us  to 
conquer.  There  Is  no  new  land  left  for  us  to 
settle.   But  still   America  moves  on. 

America  expands — not  outward  but  up- 
ward. 

I  can  see  some  of  the  men  here  In  front 
of  me  this  morning — Mr.  Smith,  RSr.  Mather 
and  others — who  have  been  moving  America 
forward,  who  have  moved  It  upward. 

Today  we  have  set  our  eyes  on  new  terri- 
tory— the  territory  of  human  promise,  for 
all  of  Central  Texas,  for  all  of  the  Nation — 
the  territory  of  bettering  peoples'  lives  In  all 
of  our  areas,  bettering  humanity. 

That  Is  the  thing  we  all  ought  to  work 
toward.  That  Is  the  purpose  and  objective 
we  all  ought  to  have. 

Every  person  should  ask  himself  and  her- 
self today:  What  am  I  doing  to  better  hu- 
manity? 

In  the  time  allotted  me.  what  will  I  have 
done  to  better  humanity? 

When  a  Teacher  Corps  volunteer  brings 
help  and  learning  to  a  mountain  child,  we 
will  say  In  Tennessee  or  North  Carolina,  we 
add  something  to  that  new  land. 

When  a  Head  Start  teacher  In  California 
offers  hope  and  help  to  a  migrant  child,  this 
Nation  grows. 

Speaking  of  help,  our  program  has  been 
health,  education,  conservation  and  moving 
forward. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  death  rate  of 
newborn  children,  infants,  declined  more 
than   five  percent  this  last  year. 

Can  there  be  anything  better  than  saving 
a  little  child's  life? 

Can  there  be  any  more  worthy  purpose? 

When  a  new  college — a  Junior  college  In 
a  Texas  city  arises — the  whole  Nation  ex- 
pands. 

When  a  new  national  effort  la  launched 
to  teach  men  skills  or  to  cure  men's  sick- 
ness. America  grows. 

Something  is  happening  which  is  as  ex- 
citing— even  more  exciting— as  the  winning 
of  the  West. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  no  Medicare 
In  the  United  States.  This  morning  20  mil- 
lion older  citl2!ens  have  hospital  Insurance. 
18  million  have  help  with  their  meidlcal  bills 
under  Medic.il  Cire. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  a  deadlock  on 
Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Federal  aid  was 
an  ugly  word.  We  broke  that  deadlock  In 
1965  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Eklucatlon  Act. 

We  passed  a  bill  In  the  Senate  yesterday — 
and  sent  it  to  conference — giving  us  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Last  year  that  bill  helped  9 
million  poor  children  get  a  better  start  In 
school. 

What  Is  there  that  you  can  do,  even  the 
doubters  and  the  complainers.  that  could 
give  any  of  us  more  satisfaction  than  help- 
ing 9  million  poor  children  get  a  better  start 
In  school? 

Ask  yourself  what  have  you  done  In  these 
fields  and  what  are  you  going  to  do. 

I 


When  the  roll  Is  called  up  yonder,  where 
are  you  going  to  be? 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  helped 
to  build  facilities  for  more  than  1.5  million 
college  and  university  students.  What  Is  there 
that  you  can  do  that  Is  better  than  putting 
a  roof,  an  educational  roof,  over  the  heads 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege in  this  country? 

From  the  time  a  child  discovers  America, 
that  doting  mother  looks  Into  the  little  one's 
eyes  and  says  to  herself,  "If  I  can  only  get 
him  a  college  education." 

Together,  we  in  KlUeen  and  we  In  the 
United  States — notwithstanding  the  com- 
plainers, the  critics  and  the  doubters — are 
getting  the  schools  built.  We  are  getting  the 
teachers  for  elementary,  and  from  Head 
Start  to  adult  education. 

We  have  them  in  Head  Start  at  four  and 
five,  and  we  have  them  In  adult  education  at 
74  and  75. 

Yet  still  there  are  those  who  want  to  di- 
vert us,  who  want  to  criticize  us,  who  want  to 
oppose  this  kind  of  growth. 

Just  as  there  were  a  century  ago,  there  are 
many  who  are  afraid  to  take  the  Journey. 

There  are  some  who  tell  us  In  the  board 
room  resolutions  that  it  Is  too  expensive 
There  are  some  who  say  that  it  Is  too  dan- 
gerous, that  the  effort  cannot  succeed 

That  reminds  me  of  the  old  fellow  at 
Fredericksburg  when  they  started  the  train 
up  there.  He  preached  against  It.  He  wouldn't 
subscribe  to  It.  But  when  the  train  finally 
came  and  they  had  the  queen  and  she  cut  the 
ribbon,  the  steam  started  coming  out,  the 
train  started  In  to  the  Hill  Country  and  San 
Antonio. 

He  was  still  In  the  back  yakklng  that  they 
would  never  get  the  train  started. 

When  the  steam  was  drowning  him  out, 
he  said.  "TTiey  will  never  get  her  stopped" 

I  Imagine  Kllleen  has  some  like  that  today. 
I  know  that  Texas  has  some  like  that  today. 
I  hear  voices  from  all  over  the  Nation  like 
that  today. 

I  believe — I  can't  prove  It  but  we  may  have 
to  do  that — those  complainers,  those  doubt- 
ers, those  who  are  afraid  to  take  the  Journey 
In  the  frontier  country  are  still  In  the  mi- 
nority. 

So  I  ask  you  to  Join  us.  Come  and  let  us 
reason  with  those  Americans,  those  of  us 
who  believe  In  prog^ress.  Let  us  try  to  con- 
vince the  doubters. 

I  think  the  time  Is  here  to  make  It  clear 
that  we  must  make  this  Journey.  If  we  are 
rich  enough,  then  we  must  care  enough.  We 
must  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  It  re- 
quires. 

In  1933  our  Gross  National  Product  was 
less  than  $100  billion.  It  wavered  to  less  than 
half  of  that  for  a  period. 

Today  and  tomorrow  that  Gross  National 
Product  is  hitting  $800  billion,  and  It  may 
go  up  to  $850  billion. 
So  we  are  rich  enough. 

Now  the  big  question  la:  With  your  stom- 
achs full,  has  It  pushed  your  out  of  position 
where  you  no  longer  care?  If  you  do  care, 
then   let   us  do  something  about   It. 

Are  there  those  who  think  this  Journey 
toward  human  fulfillment,  this  Journey 
toward  bettering  humanity.  Is  too  expensive? 
These  men  who  wear  the  uniform  don't 
think  It  Is  too  expensive.  They  love  liberty 
and  freedom  enough  that  they  are  ready  to 
die  to  preserve  It. 

These  boys  at  A  &  M  don't  think  that  It 
ought  to  go  unnoticed.  It  has  gone  unnoticed 
but  I  heard  on  a  local  radio  broadcast  that 
they  had  voted  to  give  blood  donations  to 
.■support  their  brothers  who  are  preserving 
liberty  and  who  have  carried  Old  Glory  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth  and  brought  It  back 
without  a  stain  on  It. 

Let  us  show  by  our  actions  that  progre&a 
and  movement  forward  In  America  Is  not 
too  expensive.  What  Is  expensive  is  sickness, 
bigotry.  Ignorance,  discrimination  and  crime. 
That  Is  what  costs  too  much. 


As  that  great  leader  Adlal  Stevenson  once 
said,  "We  Americans  must  resist  tempta- 
tion to  be  "penny- wise  and  people  foolish'." 

It  Is  not  action  but  It  Is  Inaction  that  costs 
too  much. 

Are  there  those  who  really  believe  that  this 
Journey  cannot  succeed? 

Let  them  consider  Just  one  effort — our 
campaign  to  give  every  young  person  In 
America — that  Is  the  first  goal  of  the  Great 
Society — give  every  boy  and  girl,  whether 
born  of  rich  or  poor  parents,  all  the  educa- 
tion  that  he  or  she  seeks  or  can  take. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  number  of  young 
people  going  to  college  from  poor  homes  has 
risen— Thank  God— by  more  than  12  per- 
cent. 

In  those  years,  the  number  of  high  school 
dropouts — Thank  God — between  16  and  24. 
has   dropped    from   25    to   only    18    percent. 

Colleges  like  this  one  being  established  and 
built  here  are  being  built  throughout  this 
Nation  at  the  rate  of  one  every  week 

You  don't  like  that?  You  are  against  that? 
You  would  rather  fight  It  than  teach  It  up 
and  learn  It? 

Two  years  ago  we  were  helping  500.000 
young  people  go  to  college.  Next  year  that 
number  rises  not  to  500.000  but  to  1.200.000. 

Those  are  facts.  They  are  not  Just  num- 
bers and  not  slogans.  They  are  not  snow  or 
brainwash  or  anything  else.  They  are  facts. 
And  more  than  facts  they  are  victories  for 
bettering  humanity.  They  are  victories  for 
every  American  home  and  for  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Two  years  ago  we  established  a  program 
called  Upward  Bound.  Upward  Bound  was  a 
program  that  would  rescue  dropouts  and 
would  boost  them  toward  college. 

It  was  almost  patterned  after  an  experi- 
ence I  had  in  1924  when  I  went  to  California 
after  I  dropped  out.  to  seek  my  fortune. 
The  most  beautiful  sight  these  eyes  ever  be- 
held was  the  sight  of  my  old  mothers  quilt, 
that  grandmother  made  for  us,  when  I  got 
back  home. 

My  father.  I  felt  when  I  left,  was  too  In- 
attentive and  not  very  wise  In  the  ways 
of  the  world.  I  was  really  amazed  at  how 
much  he  learned  while  I  was  gone. 

Two  years  ago  that  program  of  Upward 
Bound  was  an  experiment.  Today  that  pro- 
gram Is  a  success 

This  year.  23.000  poor  boys  and  girls  took 
summer  classes  on  college  campuses.  6,000  of 
them — 83  percent  of  those  who  graduated — 
have  gone   on   to  higher  education. 

One  boy  from  Missouri  told  this  story: 
"Before  I  went  out  there  to  Upward  Bound 
I  was  a  corner  boy  ...  I  was  with  the  wrong 
bunch  all  the  time.  We  stayed  out  late  doing 
all  sorts  of  no-good  things  .  .  .  But  I  think 
I  am  too  much  now  to  hang  around  on  the 
corner  ...  I  know  my  life  Is  worth  more 
than   how   they  taught  me   to  lead   It" 

I  think  he  Is  right.  And  I  think  we  are 
all   right   to   help    that    kid. 

A  young  boy  in  Kentucky,  the  son  of  a 
disabled  father,  was  one  of  eight  children, 
with  a  family  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  He  made  falling  grades  in  high  school 
before  Upward  Bound  gave  him  hope.  In 
his  senior  year  he  raised  his  grades  dras- 
tically— and  now  he  Is  a  fulltlme  college 
student. 

Multiply  these  stories  by  the  thousands, 
and  then  you  will  know  why  I  am  optimistic 
about  America:  Why  I  cannot  share  the 
gloom  of  those  who  believe  that  our  prob- 
lems are  too  big  to  solve  and  our  pocket 
book  Is  too  small  to  help  them. 

I  reject  that  notion — not  because  I  am 
unaware  of  our  problems,  but  because  I 
know  our  power  In  America  to  hold  to  a  good 
purpose.  I  know  the  power  we  have  to  reach 
a  high  goal. 

History  does  not  long  remember  the  men 
who  voted  down  the  bond  Issues  to  build 
schools  or  to  help  little  children. 

The  War  on  Poverty  Is  going  to  succeed — 
If  we  Just  stay  the  course. 


our  quest  for  educational  excellence  will 
succeed— if  we  only  stay  the  course. 

our  pursuit  of  1,000  essential  goals  will 
succeed— If  we  only  stay  the  course. 

I  believe  that  our  children  are  going  to 
remember  that  Just  as  our  country  lived 
through  a  great  age  of  exploration  In  the  last 
century  we  have  entered  In  this  century  an- 
other age  It  win  be  known  and  It  will  be 
remembered— I  hope  you  are  remembered 
with  11— as  the  age  of  advancement,  as  the 
era  of  education. 

This  college  Is  proof  of  that.  The  headlines 
may  seldom  tell  the  story— but  history  Is 
eolng  to  tell  It.  It  Is  not  going  to  deal  at 
length  or  too  generously  with  those  of  little 

faith.  ,  .. 

These  years,  like  that  earlier  age  of  growth, 
are  noisy  today  with  the  sound  of  con- 
troversy But  that  must  never  discourage  us — 
any  more  than  It  daunted  oxir  daddies  who 
settled  here  yesterday  and  built  a  new  world, 
a  Kllleen,  out  of  this  wilderness. 

So  we  come  here  today  to  dedicate  this 
college — to  dedicate  It  forever  to  the  service 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  progress  of  America. 

We  have  now  Just  begun  to  fight.  We  have 
just  begun  to  build.  We  are  not  going  to 
build  as  fast  as  some  would  like,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  retreat. 

With  God's  help  and  with  your  support, 
America  is  going  to  move  forward  to  educate, 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world,  to  keep  aggres- 
sion from  enslaving  us.  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren to  make  our  bodies  healthier,  to  give  us 
clean  air  to  breathe,  pure  water  to  drink, 
wholesome  meat  to  eat,  and  all  of  those 
things  that  make  for  greatness— a  great  peo- 
ple in  a  great  society   In  a  great  world. 

Thank  you. 


draft  deferments  to  be  granted  to  police  of- 
ficers. We,  of  course,  support  S.  718  which  you 
have  Introduced  seeking  such  a  deferment. 

To  achieve  a  more  Immediate  remedy,  we 
have  filed  a  petition  requesting  draft  defer- 
ment for  police  officers  with  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  on  Essential  Activities 
and  Critical  Occupations.  Because  of  your  in- 
terest m  this  matter,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  petition. 
Sincerely, 

Ai-LEN  E.  Pritchard,  Jr., 
Assistant  Executwe  Director. 


JURY  BILL  LAUDED 


DEFERMENT   OF  POLICE   OFFICERS 
UNDER  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 30  of  this  year  I  introduced  S.  718, 
a  measure  which  would  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
in  order  to  give  a  deferment  to  police 
ofBcers.  With  the  continually  rising  rate 
of  crime  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  this 
measure  becomes  more  important  with 
each  passing  day.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  deprive  our  city  police 
forces  of  their  trained  men. 

Recently,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Interagency  Ad- 
^•isory  Committee  on  Essential  Activi- 
ties and  Critical  Occupations  supporting 
my  position  in  this  matter.  I  recommend 
this  petition  very  highly  to  my  colleagues 
and  hope  that  they  will  have  time  to 
read  it.  It  makes  excellent  reading  and 
points  out  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  Allen  E.  Pritch- 
ard, Jr.,  the  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  states  briefly 
the  policv  of  the  league  and  recommends 
their  petition.  I  hope  that  full  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  may  be  achieved  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

National  League  of  CrriES. 
Washington.  DC,  November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  John  G.  Towek. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower  :  The  National  League 
of  Cities  Is  Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
difficulties  our  police  departments  face  In 
hiring  and  retaining  sufficient  manpower  to 
meet  their  growing  respKjnsibllltles. 

Our    National    Municipal    Policy    calU    for 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity,  now  that  the 
Federal  jury  bill  has  passed  the  Senate, 
to  thank  the  many  people  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  bill  the  excellent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Federal  jury 
selection  that  I  believe  it  is.  I  particularly 
wish  to  thank  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  I  Mr.  Ervin)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr.  HruskaI,  who  have  devoted 
many  long  hours  of  thoughtful  consider- 
ation to  the  bill  and  have  made  sug- 
gestions that  even-one  must  agree  im- 
prove both  the  administrability  and  the 
substance  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  my  deep  appreciation  must 
also  go  to  Judge  Irving  Kaufman  who. 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Jury  System  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
directed  the  initial  preparation  of  an 
excellent  bill  and  exerci.sed  a  continuous 
assistance  as  we  attempted  to  hone  the 
bill  even  finer  in  the  subcommittee.  Judge 
Kaufman's  Committee  was  created  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  recognized  that  there  was  a  need 
for  reform  in  the  jury  selection  system. 
The  Judicial  Conference  eventually  ap- 
proved, after  full  consideration,  the 
work  of  the  Kaufman  Committee. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  many  members 
of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  bar  who  con- 
tributed invaluable  thought?  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  bill.  The 
American  Bar  Association  considered  the 
bill  and  debated  it  at  length  before  ap- 
proving it.  The  subcommittee  was  m  con- 
stant communication  with  the  entire 
Federal  judiciary,  and  we  received  in- 
numerable letters  containing  comments 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  bill.  Each 
suggestion  was  thoroughly  considered. 
and  many  of  the  suggestions  were  incor- 
porated m  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
The  result  is.  I  believe,  a  measure  of 
which  the  Senate  may  justly  be  proud. 
The  purpose  of  S.  989  is  to  estabUsh 
basic  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
grand  and  petit  jurors  in  order  to  assure 
to  all  litigants  that  potential  jurors  will 
be  selected  at  random  from  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community.  It  also  assures 
all  qualified  citizens  of  the  opportunity 
to  be  considered  for  jury  service. 

A  jury  chosen  from  a  representative 
community  sample  is  a  fundamental  of 
our  system  of  justice.  Yet.  ironically,  lit- 
tle attention  had  been  given  to  the  meth- 
ods of  jury  selection  actually  used  in  our 
Federal  courts.  Instead,  this  Nation  had 
stated  and  restated  its  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  representative  juries  without 
making  any  significant  efforts  to  insure 
that  this  goal  was  attained.  Congress  had 


laid  down  certain  qualifications  for  Fed- 
eral jurors,  but  it  had  never  specified 
the  sources  from  which  the  names  of 
prospective  jurors  should  be  obtained,  the 
methods  by  which  these  names  should 
be  selected,  or  the  bases  upon  which 
otherwise  qualified  jurors  should  be  elim- 
inated from  jur>'  service. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  guidelines 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  selection 
methods  used  in  Federal  courts  today 
lack  any  semblance  of  uniformity.  The 
defect  in  existing  practices,  however,  is 
not  simply  that  they  vary  from  district 
to  district.  Nor  is  it  even  that  lines  of 
administrative   responsibility   are  often 
unclear.  The  defect  calling  for  congres- 
sional action  is  that  the  representational 
goal  of  jury  selection  is  impaired  when 
the  methods  used  are  haphazard  or  less 
than  adequate  to  ensure  fair  selection 
from  a  fair  sample.  The  evidence  which 
we  accumulated   that  current  selection 
procedures  fail  to  meet  expectations  was 
unmistakable.  Repeated  testimony  at  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  pointed  to  prac- 
tices that  undermine  the  representative 
quality  of  juries  and  that  are  contrary-  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  justice  meted 
out  by  a  jury  representing  the  commu- 
nity.   Although    in    most    instances    the 
failure  to  achieve  representative  juries 
mav  be  unintentional,  the  rectification 
of  "this  shortcoming  is  nonetheless  ex- 
tremely important. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  has  enacted 
embodies  two  important  general  prin- 
ciples that  will  overcome  the  funda- 
mental problems  in  existing  practices: 
First,  random  selection  of  luror  names 
from'  voting  lists  of  the  district  or  divi- 
sion in  which  coun  is  held:  and.  second, 
determination  of  juror  qualifications,  ex- 
cuses exemptions,  and  exclusions  on  the 
basis  of  objective  criteria  only.  Selection 
according  to  these  principles  is  the  best 
method  of  obUining  jury  lists  that  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  the  relevant 
communitv  and  of  establishing  an  effec- 
tive bulwark  against  impermissible  forms 
of  discrimination  and  arbitrariness. 

The  esUblishment  of  a  jury  selection 
system  based  on  these  principles  is  not 
new  or  untried.  Methods  of  selection  of 
Federal  iuries  that  do  not  differ  sicnifl- 
cantlv  from  those  required  by  the  bill 
have  "long  been  in  use  in  a  number  of 
Federal  district  courts.  For  instance,  the 
District  of  Michigan,  encompassing  De- 
troit has  used  a  system  based  on  these 
principles  for  10  to  15  years  wathout 
substantial  complaint  that  junes  do  not 
perform  at  high  levels.  Some  27  other 
districts  have  used  or  have  recently 
adopted  voluntarily  systems  that  are  also 
based  on  these  principles. 

The  bill  requires  each  district  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  for  jury  selection.  Separate 
plans  may  be  adopted  for  each  division 
or  combination  of  divisions  in  the  judi- 
cial district.  The  basic  requirements  for 
the  plan  are  established  by  the  bill.  How- 
ever with  an  eye  to  efficient  judicial  ad- 
ministration, the  bill  allows  for  reason- 
able local  variations.  Thus,  for  insUnce, 
districts  have  the  choice  of  using  either 
lists  of  actual  voters  or  voter  registration 
lists  as  the  basic  source  from  which  juror 
names  are  to  be  drawn.  Districts  have  a 
choice  as  to  whether  the  plan  shall  be 
administered  by   a  clerk  or   by   a   jury 
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commission.  The  bill  leaves  considerable 
leeway  as  to  the  number  of  names  to  be 
Inserted  into  the  master  jury  wheel.  Local 
flexibility  is  also  the  theme  in  those  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  allow  each  district 
to  identify  occupational  or  other  groups 
of  persons  whose  members  niay  request 
excuse  from  service.  In  short,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  the  bill  allows  districts 
and  divisions  room  for  local  flexibility, 
once  they  meet  the  basic  standards  of 
the  act. 

Another  feature  of  the  biB  of  impor- 
tance is  that  it  clearly  places  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  jury  system 
on  a  district  judge  in  each  district.  While 
the  selection  is  managed  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  by  the  clerk  or  a  jury  commission, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  will  lie  with 
the  district  judge.  In  this  respect,  the  bill 
is  a  great  improvement  over  existing  law 
and  practice,  where  the  seat  of  ultimate 
responsibility  is  not  clear,  with  resultant 
confusion  and  mismanagement. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  bill  is  the  determination  of  dlsqualifl- 
cations.  excuses,  exemptions,  and  exclu- 
sions on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria 
only.   This   principle   will   prohibit   the 
widespread  current  practice  of  imposing 
qualifications   above   and   beyond   those 
specified  by  Congress.  Many  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  officials  administering 
jury  selection  treat  the  present  statutory 
qualification    requirements — citizenship, 
age.  residence,  literacy,  health,  and  law- 
ful behavior— as  minimum  standards  to 
which  may  be  added  subjective  notions 
of  good   character,   approved   integrity, 
sound  judgment  and  fair  education.  In  at 
least  some   instances,   even   though   the 
selection  officials  were  well  intentioned, 
these    additional   qualificatiort  require- 
ments   have    produced    discriminatory 
results.    It   was   the   conclusiori   of   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  these 
additional  qualifications  are  not  neces- 
sary to  obtain  jurors  with  intelliirence 
and  good  judgment  sufficient  to  under- 
stand the  case  and  render  an  atajropriate 
verdict.   Accordingly,   the   bill  "prohibits 
such    additional,    subjective    qualifica- 
tions. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  bill  does  not  change  the  method  of 
challenging  jurors  at  voir  dira  In  par- 
ticular, the  bill  leaves  undisturbed  the 
right  of  a  litigant  to  exercise  his  peremp- 
tory challenges  to  eliminate  jurors  for 
purely  subjective  reasons. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  commfttee  that 
the  quality  of  Federal  juries  woiHd  not  be 
Impaired  by  reliance  upon  purely  objec- 
tive criteria.  The  bill  contains  nixmerous 
safeguards  to  protect  the  quality  of  juries 
and  to  eliminate  jurors  who  are  unable 
to  render  satisfactory  jury  service.  The 
bill  eliminates  the  illiterate,  tlw  feeble- 
minded, the  insane,  the  decrepid,  the  in- 
firm, and  the  accused.  If  further  gives 
judges  powers  to  eliminate  tho^  unable 
to  render  impartial  jury  service,  those 
whose  service  would  disrupt  the  proceed- 
ings, those  whose  service  would  be  likely 
to  threaten  the  secrecy  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  those  whose  service  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  integrity  of  jury  delib- 
erations. The  provisions  for  exclusion 
under  these  statutory  criteria  differ  in 
important  ways  from  a  system  of  pretrial 
subjective    screening.    These    provisions 


would  authorize  tlie  exclusion  of  persons 
only  in  the  unusual  instance  and  there- 
fore, in  contrast  with  the  pretrial  sub- 
jective screening  of  every  potential  juror, 
they  do  not  seriously  threaten  the  rep- 
resentational goal  of  the  selection  proc- 
ess. These  statutory  safeguards  against 
incompetence  constitute  one  reason  for 
your  committee's  decision  not  to  include 
a  provision  for  subjective  screening  in 
the  bill.  But  in  addition,  there  is  persua- 
sive evidence  that  subjective  interviews 
are  neither  useful  nor  required  to  secure 
competent  juries.  The  case  against  sub- 
jective screening  rests  on  three  grounds: 
F^rst.  any  feasible  system  of  Interviews 
would  be  inadequate  in  determining 
whether  a  potential  juror  has  such  qual- 
ities as  "probity"  and  "commonsense": 
second,  the  cost  of  interviews  would  be 
high  and  the  risk  serious,  and  both  would 
be  excessive  in  relation  to  any  possible 
benefits:  and  third,  existing  empirical 
evidence  demonstrates  no  need  for  such 
screening. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  jurors  by  generally  restricting 
the  availability  of  excuses  from  jury  .serv- 
ice. Testimony  before  my  subcommittee 
revealed  that,  with  alarming  frequency, 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  the  community  are 
not  serving  on  juries  because  they  are 
able  to  obtain  excuses.  By  making  the 
availability  of  excuses  appreciably  more 
narrow,  your  committee  anticipates  that 
these  people  will  more  often  be  required 
to  render  jury  service. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  dilatory 
potential  of  challenges,  the  bill  requires 
that  challenges  to  compliance  with  the 
statute  in  the  selection  process  be 
promptly  made,  and  it  establishes  the 
challenge  procedures  of  the  act  as  the 
exclusive  means  for  raising  challenges  to 
compliance  with  the  act.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  drafters  of  this  bill  that  the  pro- 
cedures relating  to  challenges  will  elimi- 
nate dilatory  challenges  and  facilitate 
the  ability  of  courts  to  dispose  rapidly 
of  challenges  that  on  their  face  are 
frivolous. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  make  jury 
service  more  feasible  for  citizens  by  rais- 
ing the  fees  to  be  paid  to  jurors.  Testi- 
mony was  unanimous  that  current  fees 
are  unreasonably  low.  and  that  this  con- 
tributes markedly  to  the  desire  of  people 
to  obtain  excuses  from  jury  service.  The 
committee  has  raised  fees  to  $20  per  day 
during  the  first  30  days  of  jury  service 
and  to  $25  for  each  day  in  excess  of  30 
days  in  those  rare  cases  where  service 
beyond  30  days  is  required. 

S.  989  was  over  1  year  In  preparation. 
It  represents  the  best  thinking  of  numer- 
ous individuals  and  legal  groups.  The 
Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
presided  over  by  Judge  Kaufman,  worked 
extremely  diligently  to  present  t.o  Con- 
gress a  good  bill.  As  I  have  already  re- 
counted, the  Judicial  Conference  itself 
gave  thorough  consideration  to  the 
measure  and  approved  it,  as  did  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Subsequent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  Con- 
gress, my  subcommittee  studied  It  and 
held  hearings  at  which  everyone  who 
wished  to  speak  on  the  bill  was  allowed 
to  do  so.  From  mere  witnesses  that  I  can 


mention  by  name,  we  received  invaluable 
suggestions  for  improving  a  bill  that  was 
already  in  good  form.  Again  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  from  Senators  Hruska 
and  Ervin  we  received  great  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  The  help 
of  practically  the  entire  Federal  judi- 
ciary also  was  forthcoming.  To  all  of 
these  people  I  express  once  again  my  ap- 
preciation for  their  assistance  in  reach- 
ing what  I  believe  is  an  extremely  work- 
able and  fair  Federal  jur>'  selection  bill 
It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
House  will  act  promptly  upon  this  Im- 
portant measure 


UNCONSCIONABLE  DELAY  ON  RATI- 
FICATION OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION  ON  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  De- 
cember 1952.  adopted  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

Records  reveal  that  the  convention  was 
opened  for  signature  3  months  later. 
This  is  almost  15  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  the  Senate  has  voted  approval  of 
only  one  human  rights  convention,  the 
Supplementary  Convention  on  Slavery, 
and  ignored  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women  and  the  other  human 
rights  conventions  dealing  with  forced 
lalaor.  genocide,  and  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation 

President  Kennedy  sent  the  Conven- 
tion on  Political  Rights  of  Women  to  the 
Senate  on  July  22.  1963,  more  than 
4  years  ago.  There  remains  a  rather 
embarrassing  record  of  inaction  on  this 
treaty. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reason  for  our 
lettin<?  this  convention  lie  idle.  The  19th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  offers 
the  protection  of  the  political  rights  of 
women  in  our  Nation.  The  convention 
establishes  and  guarantees  the  rights  of 
women  to  vote,  to  be  candidates  for  office 
and  to  hold  public  office. 

I  cannot  see  any  conflict  with  our  Con- 
stitution nor  with  State  laws;  yet  ratifi- 
cation is  denied. 

It  is  my  view  that  any  nation  wh  ch 
fails  to  give  full  polit  cal  equality  to 
women  deprives  itself  of  the  benefit  of  a 
full  one-half  of  its  human  resources.  It 
took  the  United  States  nearly  a  centar>' 
and  a  half  to  realize  this  fact. 

Tne  National  Federat  on  of  Business 
and  Professloml  Women's  Clubs  of 
America,  composed  of  53  State  federa- 
tions represent  ng  3.800  local  clubs,  sup- 
ports Senate  ratification  of  this  measure. 
The  federation,  in  testimony  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  declared  that  Senate  ap- 
proval would  be  a  contribution  toward 
the  narrowing  of  the  gulf  between  the 
polit  cal  and  c*.vil  opportunities  of  men 
and  women  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  declared  that  this  Nation  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  establishment  of  po- 
litical rights  for  two  centuries  and  that 
many  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens 
of  other  nations  had  their  birthplace  in 
this  country.  Yet.  the  federation  pointed 
out,  our  leadership  has  generally  been 
by   way   of   example,   emphasizing   that 
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the  United  States  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  actively  and  purposefully 
by  means  of  participation. 

I  cerUinly  agree  With  that  viewpoint 
and  urge  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  before  an- 
other year  is  reached. 


WHY  PRESIDENTS  SURTAX  PRO- 
POSAL IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  PRE- 
SERVE A  SOUND  AND  STABLE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Why  the 
President  Wants  the  Surtax."  written 
by  Charles  Stafford  and  published  in 
the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune  of  November 
5,  1967. 

The  article  deserves  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress.  It 
explains  lucidly  and  persuasively  the 
facts  surrounding  the  need  for  a  surtax 
and  what  will  eventuate  if  we  do  not 
have  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Tampa   Trlbune-Tlmes,    Nov.    5. 

1967) 

Why  the  President  Wants  the  Sutitax 

(By  Cliarles  Stafford) 
Washington. — Don't  knock  a  tax  Increase. 
The  experts  say  It  will  rave  you  money. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  for 
the  Increase  for  Just  this  reason. 
This  is  the  situation: 

Federal  Income  Is  lower  and  expenditures 
higher  than  the  President  anticipated  last 
January,  so  the  government  needs  more  rev- 
enue. But  times  are  good.  Nearly  everyone 
has  a  Job.  Wages  are  going  up.  People  are 
spending  money. 

Unless  the  fire  is  lowered  a  bit  beneath  the 
bubbling  economy.  It  will  boll  over  Into  a 
messy  period  of  Inflation. 

Here  Is  one  expert's  prediction:  If  the  tax 
Increase  is  approved,  a  family  of  four  with  an 
Income  of  $10,000  will  pay  an  additional  $111 
or  1.1  per  cent  of  income.  If  there  Is  no  In- 
crease, the  higher  prices  that  will  result  will 
cost  this  same  family  $285  or  2.9  per  cent  of 
Income.  The  family  would  save  $174  with 
the  tax  Increase. 

The  President  requested  a  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge on  taxes,  not  a  10-peroent  Increase  In 
the  t^x  rate.  If  you  pay  Federal  Income  taxes 
amounting  to  $1,000  a  year,  your  Increase 
would  be  $100  or  about  $1.92  more  withheld 
from  your  weekly  paycheck. 

Congress  doesn't  like  the  tax  Increase  Idea. 
Ignoring  testimony  of  the  exp)erts  that  It  Is 
necessary.  Congressmen  have  shouted :  "No. 
We  will  not  Increase  taxes.  The  President 
must  cut  spending." 

That's  a  nice  thought,  but  virtually 
Impossible. 

Out  of  a  $135  billion  budget,  there  are  only 
»21  billion  that  can  possibly  be  cut  away  at 
win.  To  accomplish  what  he  wishes  to  accom- 
plish with  the  tax  Increase,  he  would  have  to 
cut  at  least  $8.3  billion  out  of  that  $21  billion. 
Congressmen,  It  should  be  noted,  have 
insisted  the  President  cut  spending.  Mean- 
while, they  have  voted  more  money  than  he 
has  requested  for  several  programs. 

The  President,  and  his  economic  advisers. 
Insist  a  tax  Increase  Is  necessary.  But  why 
believe  the  President? 
Here  is  one  reason: 

It  is  plain  bad  politics  In  the  year  before  he 
must  stand  for  reelection  for  a  President  to 
urge  an  Increase  In  taxes    If  Johnson  has 


pushed  for  an  Increase  at  this  time,  you  can 
be  sure  he  fears  the  political  consequences 
of  not  having  a  tax  Increase  ever  so  much 
more.  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler— 
In  an  apparent  reference  to  the  President — 
has  said:  "One  who  Is  Importantly  Involved 
In  this  Issue  remarked  recently  that  old  age 
was  very  unwelcome,  but  the  alternative  Is 
worse." 

Here  Is  another: 

Florida's  two  Congressional  experts  on  tax 
matters  are  Rep.  A.  Sydney  Herlong  Jr..  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  considers  tax  bills,  and  Sen. 
George  A.  Snaathers.  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Both 
are  in  excellent  position  to  make  an  objective 
Judgment  of  the  need  for  an  Increase,  be- 
cause neither  plans  to  seek  reelection  next 
year.  Both  say  the  Increase  Is  necessary. 
There  Is  an  alternative  to  an  Increase. 
"One  alternative  Is  clearly  to  do  nothing," 
said  Charles  J.  Zwick.  assistant  director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.  "We  can  let  high  Interest 
rates  and  credit  shortages  bring  the  rebound 
In  the  housing  industry  to  a  drastic  halt.  We 
can  let  Inflation  bring  undue  burdens  on 
families   with    fixed    incomes. 

"As  President  Johnson  pointed  out."  he 
said,  "there  will  be  a  tax.  The  only  question 
is  whether  It  comes  through  deliberate  tax 
action  or  through  inflation.  A  temporary 
surcharge  can  be  repealed,  but  the  inequities 
resulting  from  inflation  and  tight  money 
cannot." 

Wading  through  the  economic  indicators — 
those  mysterious  things  that  form  the  lexicon 
of  the  economist  and  tax  expert,  things  like 
"gross  national  product,"  and  "personal  in- 
come," and  "national  Income  accounts.  Fed- 
eral sector" — the  experts  have  found  a 
picture  that  Is  rosy,  too  rosy. 

Full  employment  means  business  is  look- 
ing for  workers.  This  means  there  is  compe- 
tition for  employees.  This  means  wages  are 
going  up.  This  means  the  cost  of  production 
Is  going  up. 

It  also  means  workers  have  money;  per- 
sonal Income  has  been  increased  since  May 
at  a  9  per  cent  annual  rate.  This  means 
workers  want  to  buy  things.  This  means 
things  are  In  demand. 

You  combine  Increasing  production  cost* 
with  Increasing  demand  for  the  things  pro- 
duced and  you  have  an  inevitable  chemical 
reaction;  higher  prices. 

"Inflationary  pressures  are  bound  to  be 
strong  with  wage  costs  rising  5  to  6  per  cent 
this  year  and  with  business  firms  seeking  to 
escape  narrower  profit  margins  by  raising 
prices."  Dr.  James  J.  O'Leary  of  Lionel  D. 
Edie  and  Co.  said 

The  Federal  Government  has  to  pay  those 
higher  prices,  too. 

Last  winter.  President  Johnson  sat  down 
with  his  financial  experts  to  figure  out  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 — July  1,  1967, 
to  June  30,  1968.  He  figured  the  government 
needed  to  spend  $135  billion.  He  figured  the 
government's  Income  would  be  $127  billion. 
If  he  could  persuade  Congress  to  approve  a  6 
per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  He  figured 
the  government  could  borrow  enough  from 
the  money  lenders  to  cover  the  $8  billion 
deficit  without  too  much  danger  to  the  na- 
tion's well-being. 

Last  summer,  he  took  another  look  at 
things. 

Congress  had  not  approved  the  tax  Increase 
and  tax  revenue  was  running  below  expecta- 
tions. The  war  in  'Vietnam  was  costing  more 
than  expected  When  he  finished  his  arith- 
metic, he  found  the  government  was  facing 
a  deficit  In  fiscal  '68  that  would  probably 
exceed  $28  billion,  or  $20  billion  more  than 
he  had  foreseen  back  In  January. 

On  Aug  3.  the  President  revised  his  request 
for  a  tax  Increase.  He  asked  for  a  10  per  cent 
tax  surcharge — Instead  of  6 — pledging  at  the 
same    time    the    Administration    would   cut 


spending  wherever  poeslble  at  least  eis  much 
as   $2    billion. 

He  said  the  lax  program  would  lower  the 
budget  deficit  to  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $14  to  $18  billion,  and  he  felt 
the  governmenv  could  borrow  this  amount 
without  adversely  affecting  the  economy. 

Most  taxpayers  hearing  casual  reference 
to  a  10  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  take 
a  running  broad  Jump  to  the  assumption 
that  it  is  10  per  cent  of  taxable  income. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  aware 
of  this,  said  In  a  recent  speech:  "If  I  don't 
register  any  other  point,  let  us  be  clear  that 
this  proposed  tax  would  not  be  10  per  cent 
of  your  income,  but  10  per  cent  of  your  tax — 
a  tax  on  a  tax — equal  to  about  1  per  cent  of 
every  dollar  of  your  Income." 

The  surcharge  means  a  taxpayer — or  a 
corporation — after  figuring  out  how  much 
he  owes  the  government  in  income  taxes, 
would  then  Increase  that  amount  by  10 
per  cent. 

Some  examples: 

A  family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $10,000, 
now  ordinarily  paying  a  tax  of  about  $1,100. 
would  pay  $1,210.  or  an  added  Ux  of  $925 
a  month. 

Three  out  of  four  American  families  would 
pay  less  than  $9.25  a  month  because  three 
out  of  four  American  famUies  have  Incomes 
below  $10,000. 

The  16  million  taxpayers  in  the  two  low- 
est Income  brackets  would  not  have  to  pay 
the  surcharge. 

The  situation  wouldn't  be  even  that  bad 
when  you  began  next  April  figuring  out  your 
Income  tax  for  1967. 

For  individual  taxpayers,  the  Increase  re- 
quested by  the  President  would  be  retroactive 
only  to  Oct.  1.  For  corporations.  It  would  date 
back  to  July  1. 

Instead  of  paying  a  10  per  cent  surcharge 
on  his  1967  tax  bill,  an  individual  taxpayer 
would  pay  only  2.6  per  cent  since  the  sur- 
charge was  effective  for  only  one-fourth  the 
year.  H  his  tax  bill  figured  out  at  $1,000  for 
calendar  1967,  his  surcharge  would  be  only 
$25  for  a  total  tax  payment  of  $1,025. 

Presidential  advisers  estimate  the  sur- 
charge would  Increase  government  income 
for  fiscal  1968  by  $6.3  billion.  In  combination 
with  a  $2  bUllon  cut  In  spending,  a  contin- 
uation of  automobile  and  telephone  excise 
taxes  that  were  scheduled  to  lapse,  and  a 
sF>eed-up  in  collection  of  corporation  taxes, 
the  Increase  would  presumably  be  enough 
to  reduce  the  deficit  to  what  the  experts  call 
"a  manageable  level." 

Congressmen,  their  ears  more  attuned  to 
the  moans  and  groans  of  the  people  who 
elected  them  than  to  the  nation's  needs, 
have  Ignored  the  evidence  offered  them  by 
economic  experts.  They  persist  In  arguing 
that  it  Is  possible  to  cut  spending  enough  to 
avoid  a  tax  increase  and  that,  if  nothing 
else,  the  cuts  must  t)e  made  before  they  will 
decide  whether  a  tax  Increase  is  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  such  was  the  dedication  of 
members  of  Congress  to  the  cause  of  econ- 
omy that  house  members  voted  a  Federal 
employees  pay  raise  exceeding  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  by  $63  million,  and  a 
Senate  committee  Increased  the  number  of 
new  public  works  projects  from  the  nine  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  more  than  50. 

The  President's  budget  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense  at  $75.5  billion.  In 
view  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  ever 
increasing  cost  of  It  this  figure  Is  virtually 
untouchable. 

This  leaves  $61  bUllon  for  non-defense 
purposes. 

But  $30.2  bUllon  of  this  Is  for  programs  for 
which  payments  must  be  made  to  comply 
with  law;  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  public 
assistance  (welfare)  aid,  veterans  compensa- 
tion and  pensions,  and  the  government's 
matching  share  of  medicare  payments. 

Then  there  are  payments  to  be  made 
on  contracts  signed  In  previous  years. 
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When  all  is  said  and  done,  budget  offlclails 
have  at  most  (21  billion  where  cuts  can  be 
made. 

But  Just  because  these  programs  are 
cuttable  doesn't  mean  they  are  any  less 
desirable. 

Programs  falling  within  thlsWl  billion  in- 
clude veterans  medical  care,  operation  of  the 
Federal  airways,  research  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  Coast  Guard  ojjcrations,  agricultural 
research,  weather  services,  law  enforcement, 
regulatory  agencies,  education,  anti-poverty 
and  health  programs. 

Some  critics  cry,  "cut  the  anti-poverty 
program." 

But  if  you  wiped  it  out  entirely,  you  would 
save  only  $2  billion.  Consider  the  effect  of 
such  drastic  action  on  Hillsborough  County. 
Some  $7.8  million  in  Federal  aid  to  flght 
poverty  would  be  cut  out  of  the  county's 
economy.  Some  435  persons  would  be  thrown 
out  of  Jobs.  Approximately  1,068  young  peo- 
ple In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would 
no  longer  have  parttlme  Jobe  enabling  them 
to  continue  their  schooling,  but  would  be  out 
pounding  the  pavements  looking  for  work. 

The  cuts  Insisted  on  by  Ways  and  Means,  or 
a  5  per  cent  across  the  bioard  cut,  would  have 
similar  effects:  The  Tampa  FBI  contingent 
would  be  reduced  by  one  or  two  agents,  per- 
hape,  a  Coast  Guard  search  plane  out  of  St. 
Petersburg  might  be  grounded,  the  Weather 
Bureau  would  perhaps  have  to  curtail  Its  frost 
warning  service  that  tells  cltru*growers  when 
to  ftre  the  groves,  research  on  spreading  de- 
cline would  probably  be  cut  at  ihe  Lake  Wales 
Citrus  Research  Station. 

And  the  spectre  of  inflation  lies  In  wait, 
ready  to  pounce  on  the  nation's  economy 
unless  ''here  Is  a  tax  increase  to  scare  It 
away. 

The  experts  agree  on  that. 

Prices  are  already  rising.  Beonorvists  say 
they  will  rise  whether  there  is  a  tax  Increase 
or  not.  With  a  tax  increase,  they  predict  a 
rise  during  the  next  year  of  2.5  per  cent. 
But  without  it,  they  warn  of  ^n  increase  of 
5  to  6  per  cent. 

Tixe  price  of  borrowing  money  will  also  go 
up,  and  this  perhaps  Is  more  dangerous  than 
other  price  Increases. 

There  Is  available  for  lending  In  this  na- 
tion an  estimated  $70  billion  a  year.  If  the 
Federal  Government  must  8U(^enly  go  Into 
that  market  to  borrow  (28  or  <^9  billion,  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  ladlvlduals  and 
corporations  will  be  substanSally  lowered. 
And  It  would  be  a  sellers'  market. 

"It  may  be  predicted  that  th«  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's credit  needs  would  be  met,  one 
way  or  another,  as  would  also  tlje  credit  needs 
of  larger  business  firms,"  said  Frederick  L. 
Deming.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs  "Funds  for  installment  pur- 
chases, and  other  short-term^  credit,  would 
probably  be  available,  but  mcmey  for  home 
mortgages  would  quite  likely  be  a  major 
victim." 

"I  think  the  most  serious  problem,"  said 
Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  tSie  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Adviser*  "Is  the  fact 
that  you  would  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
finding  a  mortgage  at  all." 

Construction  of  houses  would  stop.  The 
home  building  business  would  go  Into  a  re- 
cession. Carpenters  and  bricklayers  would  be 
laid  off 

The  seeds  of  a  recession  woitJd  be  sown. 

That,  then,  Is  the  argunkent — the  very 
persuasive  argument — for  a  t«U  Increase. 

But  Congress  mlKht  already  have  delayed 
too  long. 


RIOT  AND  DISASTER  INSURANCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  terrible  liots 
of  this  summer  which  took  place  In  De- 
troit, Mich  ,  and  Newarlc,  N.J.,  bringing 
with  them  catastrophic  lo^es  as  a  con- 
sequence of  projaerty   lamage.  The  re- 


percussions of  these  riots  were  felt  on 
both  the  national  and  International 
scale.  The  President  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders to  look  into  the  origin,  conse- 
quences, and  possible  solution  of  these 
calamities. 

Throughout  the  hearings  one  of  the 
key  points  which  was  made  time  and 
again  was  the  Insurance  losses  borne  by 
the  companies  and  by  the  insured.  To 
further  analyze  this  particular  problem 
of  Insurance,  a  select  committee  was 
formed.  Prom  the  testimony  presented 
before  this  select  committee,  it  Is  clear 
that  prevailing  property-casualty  insur- 
ance contracts,  which  ordinarily  provide 
for  fire  and  extended  coverage,  never 
contemplated  outbreaks  like  those  in 
Watts,  Newark,  and  Detroit.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  Icnown  that  State  laws  sel- 
dom require  insurance  companies  to 
make  provisions  In  their  reserves  for 
prospective  losses,  such  as  those  from 
catastrophes,  or  Insolvencies  of  other  In- 
surance companies. 

The  lack  of  State  laws  requiring 
catastrophe  reserves  is  not  a  product  of 
indifference  on  the  part  of  State  officials. 
State  insurance  commissioners,  espe- 
cially those  in  States  embracing  hurri- 
cane coasts  and  tornado-beset  areas, 
have  explored  the  possibility  of  catastro- 
phe reserves  for  several  years.  The  re- 
sults of  their  study  Indicate  that  under 
the  present  Federal  tax  structure,  a  re- 
quirement of  catastrophe  reserves  would 
be  a  heavy  and  unreasonable  burden. 

Prior  to  the  income  tax,  property-cas- 
ualty companies  looked  to  their  surplus 
accounts  for  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
catastrophes  and  carefully  marshaled 
surplus  funds  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased risks  assumed.  The  impact  of  In- 
come taxes  was  minimal  for  many  years. 
Surplus  accumulations  from  earnings 
were  able  to  meet  the  increases  in  as- 
sumed hazards. 

When  the  Federal  Government  in- 
creased taxes  of  property-casualty  com- 
panies to  roughly  50  percent  of  Income, 
companies  and  State  regulators  found 
inadequate  amounts  were  reaching  sur- 
plus to  guard  against  catastrophes.  Thus 
the  Federal  Government  directly  set  the 
pattern  to  which  the  business  con- 
formed and  which  State  legislatures 
could  not  reasonably  reshape  to  ade- 
quately cover  catastrophes.  Funds 
needed  for  catastrophes  have  gone  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  normal  years, 
leaving  inadequate  sums  to  meet  cata.s- 
trophes  in  disaster  years. 

Present  statutes  require  maintenance 
of  reserves  for  Incurred  and  reported  but 
unpaid  losses,  inciorred  but  unreported 
losses,  unearned  policy  premiums  and 
other  business  accounts  payable.  How- 
ever, many  States  do  not  require  a  re- 
serve for  prospective  losses  such  as  those 
resulting  from  catastrophes.  The  State 
legislators  recognize  the  drain  on  ac- 
cumulated surplus  by  the  Federal  tax, 
new  insurance  demands,  and  inflation's 
effect  in  covering  present  loss  claims. 
They  have  realized  that  to  require  a  re- 
serve for  catastrophes  is  not  feasible  be- 
cause it  would  necessitate  exorbitant 
rates  on  the  one  hand,  or  confiscatory 
rates  on  the  other. 


Because  the  American  property-casu- 
alty companies  cannot  provide  adequate 
catastrophe  reserves  at  reasonable  pre- 
mium rates,  they  have  turned  to  foreign 
reinsurance.  The  Federal  tax  laws  have 
in  major  part  been  responsible  for  this 
flight  to  foreign  reinsurance.  The  deduc- 
tion for  premium  payments  for  reinsur- 
ance, and  the  adequate  catastrophe  pro- 
tection which  can  be  provided  feasibly 
by  foreign  insurance  have  caused  our 
property-casualty  companies  to  look 
aboard.  As  a  result  of  the  flow  of  reinsur- 
ance premiums  to  foreign  countries  con- 
tributes to  the  deficit  in  international 
balance  of  payments  and  inhibits  the 
development  of  an  adequate  reinsurance 
market  in  the  United  States. 

To  meet  this  immediate  and  critical 
need — that  is,  to  provide  for  a  fund  from 
which  insurance  companies  can  pay  un- 
expected catastrophe  losses  and  which 
will  provide  reinsurance  at  reasonable 
rates  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  system 
whereby  funds  can  be  accumulated  with- 
out the  normal  tax  incident.  In  the  hear- 
ing before  the  select  committee  several 
witnesses  suggested  a  tax  deferral  plan 
whereby  funds  would  be  placed  In  a 
catastrophe  loss  account  to  be  used  only 
to  meet  the  specific  losses,  that  the  tax 
on  such  accumulation  would  be  deferred 
until  the  day  when  the  funds  were  with- 
drawn for  a  purpose  other  than  paying 
catastrophe  losses. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  made  specific  recom- 
mendations along  these  lines.  These  rec- 
ommendations appear  to  offer  a  solution 
to  this  pressing  problem  that  is  worth 
exploring.  This  approach  would  permit 
the  accumulation  of  reserves  in  a  catas- 
trophe loss  account  through  a  tax  de- 
ferral arrangement  on  contributions  to 
such  account.  This  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  not  novel  but  is  similar  to  that 
already  in  effect  In  the  code  and  utilized 
In  granting  relief  in  somewhat  similar 
and  analogous  casualty  risk  problems. 

The  reserve  fund  which  this  approach 
envisions  would  be  made  operable  pri- 
marily by  State  laws  and  regulations 
which  would  define  the  term  "catas- 
trophe" so  that  it  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  local  communities.  For  example, 
the  definition  of  catastrophe  in  a  sea 
coast  State  would  necessarily  Include 
hurricane  losses  whereas  a  landlocked 
State  would  have  no  need  for  such  cover- 
age. The  State  laws  and  regulations 
would  also  fix  the  amount  which  may  be 
accumulated  in  the  fund. 

However,  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity 
a  bill  under  consideration  by  my  office 
envisions  a  celling  which  would  always  be 
limited  to  10  percent  on  premiums  earned 
In  the  preceding  12  months  on  policies 
which  embrace  or  encompass  the  spe- 
cific hazard  for  which  the  fund  was  cre- 
ated, or  the  percentage  established  by 
State  law  or  regulation,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  percentage.  The  fixing  of  a  ceil- 
ing of  this  type  acts  as  a  self- regulating 
feature  so  that  no  company  may  place 
or  maintain  in  the  fund  at  any  one  time 
any  more  than  the  10  percent  allowed. 
In  this  way  the  catastrophe  reserve  fund 
may  not  be  used  or  abused  as  a  tax  shel- 
ter. 

In  view  of  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
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granting  Federal  subsidies  to  casualty 
insurance  companies  which  become  or 
are  faced  with  insolvency,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  amendment  would  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  Federal  intrusion  which 
would  Involve  large  administrative  ex- 
penses and  backdoor  Federal  financing. 
Further,  the  proposed  amendment 
leaves  to  the  State  the  establishment, 
management  and  control  of  a  fund  to 
deal  with  unique  local  problems  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  possible  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  which  have  been  sug- 
gested in  other  proposals.  I  am  append- 
ing to  these  remarks  a  copy  of  a  bill 
which  reflects  the  type  of  legislation 
needed  to  solve  the  unique  and  important 
problems  posed  by  this  situation,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  its  fea- 
tures. It  is  recognized  that  this  proto- 
type must  be  subjected  to  further  analy- 
sis with  a  view  to  possible  refinements. 
My  staff  is  presently  engaged  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  It  is  my  intention  to  in- 
troduce such  a  bill  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  an  analysis  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  tax  treatment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TtxT  OP  Proposed  Bill  To  Allow  a  Tax  De- 
duction FOB  Additions  to  Catastrophe  Re- 
serves or  Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Companies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

Sec.  832(b)(4)  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Premiums  earned. — The  term  'pre- 
miums earned  on  Insurance  contracts  during 
the  taxable  years'  means  an  amount  com- 
puted as  follows; 

'(A)  From  the  amount  of  gross  premiums 
written  on  insurance  contracts  during  the 
taxable  year,  deduct  return  premiums,  pre- 
miums paid  for  reinsurance,  and  accumula- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  State  law  to 
catastrophe  reserves. 

"(b)  To  the  result  so  obtained,  add  with- 
drawals from,  or  reductions  In  catastrophe 
reserves  for  any  nonconforming  use,  and  un- 
earned premiums  on  outstanding  business  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  taxable  year  and 
deduct  unearned  premiums  on  outstanding 
business  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  un- 
earned premiums  shall  Include  (1)  life  In- 
surance reserves,  as  defined  In  section  806, 
pertaining  to  the  life,  burial,  or  funeral  in- 
surance, or  annuity  business  of  an  insurance 
company  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 831  and  not  qualifying  as  a  life  insur- 
ance company  under  section  801,  and  (2) 
accumulations  to  catastrophe  reserves  re- 
quired by  law  for  losses  resulting  from 
catastrophes  and  Insolvencies  of  other  com- 
panies. 

"The  term  'catastrophes'  Includes  but  Is 
not  limited  to  riots,  windstorms,  floods,  ex- 
plosions, earthquakes,  and  Insolvencies  of 
other  Insurance  companies.  Nothing  In  this 
definition  shall  be  considered  to  relate  to 
mortgage  guaranty  Insurance  companies  The 
total  accumulation  In  the  reserve  fund  shall 
be  Ulmted  to  10  per  centum  of  the  premiums 
earned  during  the  preceding  12-month  i)erlod 
on  policies  which  embrace  or  encompass  the 
specific  hazard  for  which  the  reserve  is  cre- 
ated, or  the  amount  provided  by  State  law 
or  regulation,  whichever  Is  lesser:  Provided 
however.  That  the  catastrophe  reserve  re- 
quired   by    law    for   each    specific    Insurance 


hazard  Is  not  excessive  in  proportion  to  the 
total  hazard  In  force,  and  that  there  is  an 
orderly  dimunltlon  of  such  reserve  In  pro- 
portion to  the  dimunltlon  of  hazard.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  unearned  premi- 
ums of  mutual  fire  or  flood  Insurance  com- 
panies described  in  section  831(a)(3)(B) 
means  (with  respect  to  the  policies  described 
in  section  831(a)(3)(B))  the  amount  of 
unabsorbed  premium  deposits  which  the 
company  would  be  obligated  to  return  to 
Its  policyholders  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  If  all  of  Its  policies  were  terminated  at 
such  time;  and  the  determination  of  such 
amount  shall  be  based  on  the  schedule  of 
unabsorbed  premium  deposit  returns  for 
each  such  company  then  In  effect.  Premiums 
paid  by  the  subscriber  of  a  mutual  flood  In- 
surance company  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  831(a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  taxable  Income 
of  such  subscriber,  In  the  same  manner  as 
premiums  paid  by  a  policyholder  to  a  mu- 
tual fire  insurance  company  referred  to  In 
such  paragraph  (3) ." 

Analysis   of   Amendment   Relating   to  Tax 
Treatment  CAXAS-rROPHE  Reserves  of  Fire 
AND  Casualty  Insurance  Companies 
Section   832(b)(4)    has   been   amended   to 
Include    language   which    would   permit   the 
creation   of   reserve   funds   to  meet   the   ex- 
traordinary   losses   resulting   from   catastro- 
phes. The  proposed  amendment  permits  ac- 
cxunulatlons  to  the  reserve  fund  from  earned 
premiums    which    will    not    be    Included    as 
part  of  the  taxable  income.  The  amendment 
contains  Its  own  limitations  as  to  amount  of 
the  fund,  the  duration  of  the  fund,  and  the 
mechanics  of  operation  of  the  fund. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  geared  to  as- 
sist mutual  and  stock  Insurance  companies 
In  meeting  the  tremendous  burdens  Imposed 
upon  them  by  losses  incurred  by  unexpected 
catastrophes.  Specifically,  the  amouint  Is  In- 
tended to  assist  companies  In  meeting  losses 
Incurred  from  riot  and  public  disorder 
which  are  totally  unexpected,  and  for  which 
there  Is  no  loss  experience.  As  was  witnessed 
m  the  riots  In  Detroit,  Newark  and  Watts, 
insurance  companies  were  subjected  to  large 
and  unexpected  claims  of  losses.  Under  these 
circumstances.  If  future  Insurance  Is  to  be 
made  available  in  such  areas,  the  premiums 
for  such  Insurance  become  very  high.  The 
establishment  of  the  reserve  fund  proposed 
would     permit     reinsurance     at    reasonable 

rates. 

The  definition  of  "catastrophe"  In  the  bill 
Is  left  fluid  so  that  it  can  be  defined  on  a 
local  basis  by  State  Laws  and  Regulations. 
Certainly  no  fixed  definition  can  be  arrived 
at  which  would  encompass  all  possible  catas- 
trophes. Further,  the  States  would  be  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  maximum  amount  which 
could  be  placed  in  the  reserve  fund,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  established  by  the 
proposed  amendment.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment in  this  regard  establishes  celling.  This 
celling  assures  that  no  company  could,  at 
any  one  time,  place  in  the  fund  any  more 
than  10'~r  of  the  premiums  earned  dtirlng 
the  preceding  12-month  period  on  {XDllcles 
which  embrace  or  encompass  the  specific 
catastrophe  for  which  the  reserve  fund  was 
established.  In  addition,  this  formula  would 
permit  the  steady  accumulation  of  assets  In 
catastrophe  loss  account.  Careful  limitations 
on  withdrawals  from  the  fund  are  set  forth 
In  Section  832(b)  (4). 

The  proposed  amendment  will  apply  equal- 
ly to  stock  and  mutual  insurance  companies. 
At  the  present  time  Section  824  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  permits  mutual  stock 
companies  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  build  up 
reserve  funds  to  cover  most  of  the  catas- 
trophe losses  as  defined  In  this  section,  with 
the  exception  of  losses  from  riots  or  public 
disorders.  It  might  appear  that  there  Is  a 
conflict  between  Section  824  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment   However,  by  Inserting  the 


phrase,  "accumulations  as  may  be  required 
by  State  Law  to  catastrophe  reserves",  mu- 
tual companies  are  still  permitted  to  estab- 
lish funds  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Further,  only 
when  required  by  State  Law  will  reserve 
funds  be  required  for  riot  losses.  In  that 
situation,  both  mutual  and  stock  companies 
will  have  to  follow  the  formula  established 
In   the   amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  above  section 
should  be  implemented  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral Regulations. 

(1)  Each  State  Law  must  pw-ovlde  for  the 
orderly  and  conservative  Increase  and  dim- 
inution of  said  accumulation  to  reserves 
proportionate  to  the  Increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  hazards  to  which  the  company  Is 
exjxjsed. 

(2)  The  accumulation  to  reserve  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  premium  income  received 
for  those  contingencies  for  which  reserve 
accumulations  are  required  by  State  Law 

( 3 )  Such  reserve  account  shall  be  utilized 
only  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  meet  catastrophic  losses,  economic 
losses  and  losses  from  the  Insolvency  of  an- 
other fire  and  casualty  company 

(4)  Such  reserve  account  must  be  main- 
tained by  each  insurance  company,  separate 
and  district  from  Its  other  reserve  UablUtles. 
and  the  assets  of  said  reserve  account  must 
be  invested  only  In  those  legal  investments 
in  which  the  company  may  by  State  law 
Invest  Its  reserve  funds. 

(5)  The  accvimulatlon  to  reserve  must  not 
be  subject  to  sharing  in  any  other  type  loss 
experienced  by  the  company  or  utilized  for 
any  purpose  other  than  set  forth  in  this  act. 

Any  nonconforming  use  of  or  withdrawal 
of  funds  from  said  reserve  by  a  company 
for  any  reason  unrelated  to  the  express  pur- 
pose of  this  act  would  constitute  the  receipt 
of  taxable  Income  on  behalf  of  such  com- 
pany and  would  result  In  the  immediate  taxa- 
tion on  such  amounts  so  withdrawn  or  uti- 
lized. 

(1)  Profits  or  losses  from  Investments  of 
funds  In  said  reserve  account  shaU  not  be 
excluded  from  gross  income  and  will  continue 
to  be  taxed  and  recognized  under  applicable 
sections  of  the  Code. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr  President,  since  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings  of 
the  conferees  on  the  subversive  activities 
control  bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
present  the  conference  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SUBVERSIVE    AC- 
TIVITIES CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  IS.  2171i  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so 
as  to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of 
the  courts  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  13.  1967.  pp. 
36395-36397.  Congressional  Record.! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  now  before  the  Senate 
has  adopted  significant  aspects  of  the 
House  bill,  which  are  as  follbws: 

First.  Amendment  to  definition  of 
Communist  front.  - 

Second.  The  amendment  fe  section  10 
adding  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
Communist  organizations  using  the  mail 
or  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce 
to  solicit  money  or  property; 

Third.  Provisions  against  mooting  of 
proceedings  upon  dissolution  of  Com- 
munist-action or  front  oi-ganizatlons 
subsequent  to  filing  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's petition. 

Fourth.  Compulsory  testimony  and 
production  of  evidence  over  fifth  amend- 
ment claims  on  grant  of  immunity. 

Fifth.  Authority  of  Board  to  initiate 
contempt  proceedings  in  district  court 
for  misbehavior  in  presence  of  Board. 

Sixth.  Denial  of  jurisdiction  to  Federal 
courts  to  entertain  collateral  proceed- 
ings. 

Seventh.  Inclusion  of  two--or  more  in- 
dividuals in  one  petition.        ; 

As  this  body  is  aware,  a  jesent  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  entitled 
United  States  against  Eugene  Frank 
Robel.  struck  down  a  subsection  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
This  section  is  numbered  section  5(a)(1) 
(D)  and  it  consists  of  only  a  few  lines 
of  the  act.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  rendered  after  this  section 
was  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  have  been  Inappropriate 
under  the  rules  for  the  conferees  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  point  which  was 
not  committed  to  them  by  either  House. 
The  parent  measure  contains  the  usual 
separability  clause,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  116.  If  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances,  is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances,  shall  not  be  affacted  thereby. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  suspend  or  to  authorize  the  sus- 
pension of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

I  submit  under  these  circumstances 
any  concern  over  the  Inclusion  of  lan- 
guage stricken  down  by  tne  Robel  case  is 
unwarranted.  The  work  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  figured 
prominently  on  Monday  of  this  week  in 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
entitled  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  et  al. 
against  Clark  et  al.  The  appellants  in 
that  case  filed  a  complaint  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  and  alleged  that  the 
Communist-front  registration  provisions 
of  the  act  were  unconstitutional. 

This  action  followed  a  petition  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  for  an  order  re- 
quiring the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  to 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
Communist-front  organization. 

The  appellants  further  requested  the 
Court  to  enjoin  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
from  enforcing  the  Communist- front 
registration  provisions  of  the  act  against 
them. 

A  three-judge  district  court,  convened 


on  appellants'  motion,  dismissed  the 
complaint  because  appellants  had  failed 
to  exhaust  their  administrative  remedies 
and  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
judgment  and  stated  in  Its  opinion: 

Before  there  may  be  proceedings  to  punish 
appellants  for  failure  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  SACB  must  first  find 
that  the  DuBois  Clubs  Is  a  Communist-front 
organization  and  Issue  an  order  to  that  effect. 

The  Act  provides  for  a  full  evidentiary  hear- 
ing which  is  to  be  held  in  public.  Appellants 
may  be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  oral  or 
documentary  evidence,  submit  rebuttal  evi- 
dence, and  conduct  cross-examination.  The 
SACB  mu.'.t  make  a  written  report  and  state 
Its  finding  of  fact.  If  appellants  are  aggrieved 
by  the  Boards  order,  they  may  obtain  review 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  which  may  set 
aside  the  order  If  It  Is  not  "supported  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence."  Upon  motion 
of  a  party,  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  order 
the  Board  to  take  additional  evidence.  Of 
course.  If  the  Board  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals find  that  the  Act  does  cover  appellants, 
they  may  challenge  lu  constitutionality 
either  as  applied  or  on  Its  face.  Judgments 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  reviewable  by 
this  Court  on  certiorari. 

It  further  quoted  the  opinion  of  the 
court  below,  as  follows: 

Congress  has  made  careful  provision  that 
no  tangible  sanction  can  come  Into  play  un- 
til the  facts  have  been  explored  In  open 
hearing  (before  the  Board]  and  the  courts 
have  scrutinized  what  they  show,  both  In 
their  adequacy  to  support  a  registration  order 
and  In  their  constitutional  impact  upon  the 
statute  Itself. 

The  Senate  bill  Included  provisions  which 
would  termlnnte  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  on  June  30,  1969,  unless  pro- 
ceedings have  been  Instituted  before  the 
Board  and  hearings  conducted  by  It  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31,  1968.  The  Attorney  General  wns 
made  the  sole  Judge  as  to  whether  proceed- 
ings had  been  Instituted  and  hearings  con- 
ducted. No  similar  provl.slon  was  contained 
In  the  House  amendment. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  con- 
tains a  modified  version  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  June 
30.  1969,  unless  a  proceeding  has  been  In- 
stituted before  the  Board  and  a  hearing  sh.ill 
have  been  conducted  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  d.ite  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  ending  on  December  31.  1968. 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  is  required 
to  report  to  the  Coneress,  on  or  before  June 
30.  19G8.  the  proceedings  he  has  instituted, 
and  the  Board  Is  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  June  30,  1968.  on  the 
progress  It  has  made  In  conducting  hearings 
during  such  period.  If  no  proceedings  have 
been  Inst'.tuted,  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  report  the  reasons  therefor  and. 
If  no  hearings  have  been  conducted,  the 
Board  Is  required  to  report  the  reasonB  there- 
for Slnill..r  reporu  ,  lo  required  to  be  filer! 
by  the  Attorney  Oencr-^1  and  by  the  Board  on 
or  before  Janj.ny  10  cf  each  year,  beginning; 
in  1969.  to  cover  t!ie  irtanedlately  prececlin-; 
calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  7  or  8  points 
of  difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Most  of  them  were  of  minor  sig- 
nificance, such  as  the  definition  of  a 
Communist  front,  and  an  amendment 
to  section  10  addln?  a  requirement  for 
disclo.sure  of  Communist  organizations 
using  the  mail  or  any  facility  of  inter- 
state commerce  to  solicit  money  or  prop- 
erty. Still  another  is  a  provision  against 


mooting  of  proceedings  upon  dissolution 
of  Communist-action  or  front  organiza- 
tions subsequent  to  filing  of  the  Attorney 
General's  petition.  Still  another  dealt 
with  compulsory  testimony  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  over  fifth  amend- 
ment claims  on  grant  of  immunity. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  one  sig- 
nificant item  is  the  one  that  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Proxmire-Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen  amendment  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Board.  We  preserved  that,  in 
substance,  and  we  modified  it  slightly  in 
this  respect:   As  it  was  originally  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate,  it  did  not  call  for  a 
report  until  at  the  end  of  a  year.  We 
thought  that  both  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Board  should  submit  reports  at 
the  end  of  6  months  to  show,  in  the  case 
of  the  Attorney  General,  whether  a  pro- 
vision or  a  procedure  was  filed,  and.  In 
the  case  of  the  Board,  whether  any  hear- 
ings or  other  proceedings  had  been  held, 
and  then  to  assign  the  reasons  why.  if 
such  were  not  the  case:  then  to  require 
at  the  end  of  a  full  calendar  year,  on  De- 
cember 31.  1969,  a  similar  report.  In  ef- 
fect, that  will  keep  Congress  fully  in- 
formed, and  Congress  can  exercise  its 
supervisory  control  both  with  respect  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  with  respect  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Now.  there  was  one  item  of  which  we 
might   have   taken    cognizance   had   we 
been  in  a  position  to  do  so.  That  was 
the  recent  case — in  fact,  a  case  handed 
down   in   the   High   Court   this   week- 
dealing  with  the  employment  of  a  Com- 
munist in  a  defense  plant.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  item  was 
not  before  the  conference,  since  it  did 
not  appear  within  the  four  comers  of 
the   House   bill   or   of   the   Senate  bill. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  obviously  could 
not  deal  with  it. 

However,  I  have  sought  to  deal  with  it 
already  by  taking  the  report  that  was 
made  by  the  special  Commission  set  up 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  of 
which  th;  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  were  both  members.  It 
was  modified  a  little,  and  I  submitted 
it  together  with  a  statement  last  night. 
But  it  would  deal  with  matters  of  that 
kind  and  would  do  it,  I  believe,  more  in- 
clusively and  more  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  the  managers  for  the 
Senate  defended  as  vigorously  as  could 
be  done  the  Senate  version  of  section  12 
of  the  act.  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Mansfield  -  Proxmire  -  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything 
more  that  I  need  say  about  the  confer- 
ence report,  except  to  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Prfsident,  with 
reference  to  the  confe'^ence  report  on 
S.  2171.  popularly  known  as  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  bill: 

Yesterday,  the  House  accepted  this 
inference  report  by  a  vote  of  275  to  114. 
Much  of  the  debate  o-a  this  matter 
in  the  House  yesterday  centered  on 
tiie    so-caHed    Mansfleld-D  rksen-Prox- 

mire  amendment  and  tl.'»  modification  of 
this  provision  by  the  confeience  com- 
mittee. 

I  jpDOSCd  the  oiigi.ia!  pror  o;  al,  S.  2171. 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  nhich  I  stated 
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m  detail  during  the  floor  debate  on  the 

bill. 

S.  2171  was  introduced  on  July  27  of 
this  year  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1,  6  days  after  I  in- 
troduced S.  2146  to  abolish  the  SACB 
and  6  days  after  Gerry  Landauer's  out- 
standing article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal revealed  that  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  had  not  conducted  a 
single  hearing  in  well  over  a  year. 

S.  2171  was  reported  favorably  from 
the  Judiciai-y  Committee  less  than  3 
weeks  later,  on  August  15.  after  no  hear- 
ings, no  executive  reports,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle sentence  from  the  Attorney  General, 
who  has  the  exclusive  responsibility  for 
initiating  all  proceedings  under  the  bill. 

After  more  than  a  full  week  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  S.  2171  was  passed  on 
October  23.  but  only  after  adopting 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Proxmire  amend- 
ment by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  74  to  2. 

The  amendment  provided  what  many 
Senators  expected  would  be  the  ultimate 
death  warrant  for  the  Board,  which  had 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  over  $5 
million  over  the  past  17  years  and  had 
failed  to  register  a  single  Communist 
In  its   vapid   history. 

In  the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Proxmire 
amendment,  it  is  provided: 

The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  June  30. 
1969.  unless  In  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  on  December  31,  1968,  proceedings 
under  this  Act  shall  have  been  Instituted 
before  the  Board  and  hearings  under  this 
Act  shall  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board. 
On  January  1,  1969,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  determine  whether  such  proceedings 
have  been  so  instituted  and  such  hearings 
have  been  so  conducted  within  that  period. 
The  determination  so  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  pubUshed  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  or  before  January   10.   1969. 

That  was  the  amendment  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

I  was  delighted  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment  with  my  distinguished  and 
able  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield], 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
because  of  my  firm  belief  that  the  out- 
standing Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clark, 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  sham  pro- 
ceedings before  the  SACB.  and  that 
In  January  of  1969  his  determination 
would  result  in  the  abolition  of  this 
do-nothing,   mischievious  Board. 

The  House-passed  version  of  S.  2171 
contained  no  provision  comparable  to 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Proxmire  amend- 
ment, and  to  consider  this  and  other 
differences  between  the  two  bills,  the 
Senate  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
House. 

What  came  out  of  the  conference  and 
is  now  before  the  Senate  in  a  differ- 
ent Mansfield-Dirksen-Proxmire  amend- 
ment. 

The  Mansfield  -  Dirksen  -  Proxmire 
amendment  insisted  upon  "proceedings" 
and  "hearings" — both  plural — because, 
as  the  majority  leader  said  so  incisively 
on  October  19  in  explaining  why  he  had 
changed  the  language  of  the  amendment 
from  "onje  or  more  proceedings"  and 
"one  or  more  hearings"  to  "proceedings  " 
and  "hearings": 

Those  words  were  struck  out  because  I. 
at  least,  felt  that  ii  It  were  a  matter  of  a 


single  hearing  or  a  single  proceeding,  that 
would  t>e  insufficient  and  therefore  those 
terms  In  their  plural  context  should  be  used. 
I  wanted  to  explain  that  to  Indicate  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  this  as  tight  and  as 
reasonable  as  possible. 

This  was  the  amendment  which  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  74  to  2. 

Unfortunately,  the  Mansfield-Dirksen- 
Proxmire  amendment  did  not  survive  the 
conference  intact.  The  plural  "proceed- 
ings" and  "hearings "  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  emphasized  when  he  in- 
troduced the  amendment,  have  been 
changed  to  "a  proceeding"  and  "a  hear- 
ing." 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  will 
not  have  the  authority  to  make  the  final 
determination  at  the  end  of  next  year  as 
to  whether  the  Board  shall  be  abolished. 
Instead,  if  a  single  proceeding  is  in- 
stituted and  a  single  hearing  is  held,  the 
Board  will  be  rewarded  with  that  most 
elusive  of  human  conditions,  perpetual 
life.  This  prospect  is  not  one  which  In- 
spires great  personal  comfort. 

But  before  the  Senate  acts  on  this  con- 
ference report,  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  two  relevant  (decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  handed  down  just  this 
week. 

Section  5(a)  (1)  (D)  provides: 

When  there  Is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  any  organization  to  be  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  member  of  such  organization 
with  the  knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final 
order  of  the  Board.  If  such  organization  is 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  to  en- 
gage in  any  employment  In  any  defense 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  Monday,  just  3 
days  ago,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  6-to-2 
vote,  in  Robel  against  United  States,  in- 
validated this  entire  provision  of  the  act. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  my  10  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  ever  witnessed  such 
legislative  folly:  The  Senate  is  about  to 
give  its  seal  of  approval  to  a  bill,  an  in- 
tegral section  of  which  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. Every  Senator  should 
know,  must  know  what  he  is  voting  on 
today.  He  is  voting  for  an  unconstitu- 
tional proposal  when  he  votes  for  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2171. 

The  second  Court  decision,  also  handed 
dowTi  Monday,  remanded  the  matter  of 
the  W.  E.  DuBois  case  back  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board. 

Therefore,  technically  the  Board,  when 
it  bestirs  itself  from  its  2-year  lethargy 
and  reopens  proceedings  on  the  DuBois 
Club,  will  fulfill,  at  least  technically,  the 
requirement  for  "a  hearing"  as  provided 
in  the  conference  report.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  proceeding  in  the 
DuBois  Club  matter  was  instituted  in 
1966  by  the  then- Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Therefore,  while 
the  DuBois  Club  ca.se  may  meet  the  re- 
quirement for  "a  hearing,"  it  will  fail 
totally  to  meet  the  requirement  for  the 
Instituting  of  a  proceeding  since  it  was 
instituted  in  1966,  and  the  bill,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  re- 
quires a  proceeding  in  1968. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
counsel  for  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities Committee,  a  new  and  separate 
proceeding  must  be  instituted  by  the  At- 
torney General  before  the  Board  some 
time  between  now  and  December  31.  1968. 
or  the  Board  will  go  out  of  business 

For  the  sake  of  the  American  tax- 
payers and  for  all  the  American  people 
I  hope  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  will  go  out  of  business  on  June  30, 
1969. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  observation  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Wisconsin  relat- 
ing to  the  DuBois  case,  the  fact  is  that 
that  case  involved  thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony,  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  district 
court  and  said  they  had  not  exhausted 
their  administrative  remedies  means  that 
is  definitely  before  the  board,  and  that 
is  a  proceeding  that  can  run  on  and  on. 
Secondly,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  you 
have  to  have  two  or  more,  or  at  least  two 
proceedings,  or  two  petitions.  One  is  sul- 
fide it  because  it  may  be  all -encompass- 
ing, and  that  is  plenty. 

With  reference  to  the  power  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  House  made  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  valid  point.  They  said, 
in  effect,  "What  you  are  doing  is  giving 
to  an  executive  officer  the  life-and-death 
power  over  an  executive  or  administra- 
tive board,"  and  that  is  just  bad  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  rather  concurred  in 
that  view  and  that  is  the  reason  we  made 
this  modification.  So  the  board  is  in  busi- 
ness. I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senate  and 
the  country  now  that  we  will  nde  herd, 
not  only  on  the  board  but  on  the  Attor- 
ney General  likewise,  with  respect  to  this 
entire  matter  because  I  look  upon  com- 
mimism  as  a  constant  and  eminent 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  important  in  interpreting  the  con- 
ference report  that  we  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  "instituting  a  pro- 
ceeding" means. 

The  interpretation  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  as  I  underst(X)d  him,  was 
that  if  the  board  simply  continues  to  act 
on  the  W.  E.  IXiBois  matter  this  v^ill  con- 
stitute not  only  a  hearing,  which  it 
would,  but  a  "proceeding"  in  the  sense  of 
the  conference  report.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  action 
would  not,  I  repeat  not,  constitute  the 
institution  of  a  proceeding. 

I  read  from  the  conference  report 
which  states : 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  con- 
tains a  modified  version  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  June 
30.  1969.  unless  a  proceeding  has  been  in- 
stituted before  the  Board  and  a  hearing  shall 
have  been  conducted  during  the  perl<xl  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  ending  on  December  31,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  there  is 
apparently  a  dispute  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr  Dirk- 
sen] and  me,  but  I  call  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  realize 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, but  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  staff 
work  on  the  matter.  I  recognize  that  he 
has  no  legislative  force  but  we  can  recog- 
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nize  his  competence  In  the  area  and  his 
interpretation  as  counsel  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee that  a  new  and  separate  proceeding 
must  be  instituted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral before  the  Board  sometime  between 
now  and  December  31,  1968.  and  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  hearing  simply  addi- 
tional material  on  the  W.  E.  DtiBois  case 
does  not  constitute  the  institution  of  a 
proceeding  in  the  meaning  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
mg  to  the  conference  report.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  "ayes"  appear  to  have  it. 

The  Chair  is  In  doubt.  Those  in  favor 
please  stand.  Senators  who  have  been 
counted  will  be  seated. 

Those  opposed,  please  stand. 

The  conference  report  Is  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar. 
beginning  with  Calendar  No  920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
proceed  to  state  the  items  on  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  920. 


STUDY 


OF    REFUGEES 
ESCAPEES 


AND 


The  resolution  iS.  Res.  193 »  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  study  any  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  problems  created 
by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  escapees  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  193 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  38.  Ninetieth  Con- 
grtss,  agreed  to  February  17,  1967  (authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  study 
any  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  escapees) , 
is  hereby  amended  on  page  2,  line  19,  by 
striking  out  '■$90,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    '$105. 400" 


RIOTS.  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  195)  author- 
izing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  entitled 
"Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  a£  follows: 
S.    Res.    195  1 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  thousand  additional  copies  of  part 
I  of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Riots.  Civil  and   Crlmlna!   Disorders". 


LIMIT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
HFARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE 0.\  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  increas- 
ing the  limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows : 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  la  authorized  to  ex{>end 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninetieth  Congress.  $10,000  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  approved  August 
2.  1946. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT 

The  bin  (H.R.  13273)  to  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  En- 
gineering, and  Resources  is  to  submit  its 
final  report  and  to  provide  for  a  fixed  ex- 
piration date  for  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8271  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Presidential  In- 
augural Ceremonies  Act  (70  Stat.  1049;  DC. 
Code,  sec.  1-1202).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  each  Inaugural  period  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  malce  all  reasonable  regula- 
tions necessary  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  protection  of  life,  health, 
and  property;  to  make  special  regulations  re- 
specting the  standing,  movement,  and  opera- 
tion of  vehicles  of  whatever  character  or  kind 
during  such  period;  and  to  grant,  under  such 
conditions  as  it  may  impose,  special  licenses 
to  peddlers  and  vendors  for  the  privilege  of 
selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  such 
places  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
charge  such  fees  for  such  privilege,  as  It  may 
deem  proper. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  issue,  for  both 
duly  registered  motor  vehicles  and  unregis- 
tered motor  vehicles  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Inaugural  Committee,  special  reg- 
istration tags,  valid  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days,  designed  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President." 

Six;  2.  SecUon  3  of  the  Presidential  In- 
augural Ceremonies  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1203)  Is  amended  (a)  by  striking  "travel  ex- 
penses of  enforcement  personnel  from  other 
jurisdictions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"travel  expenses  of  enforcement  p>ersonnel. 
Including  sanitarians,  from  other  Jurisdic- 
tions"; (b)  by  striking  "policemen  and  fire- 
men" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "police- 
men, firemen,  and  other  municipal  em- 
ployees"; and  (c)  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  payable  in  like  manner  as 
other  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  meals  for 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police 
during  the  Inaugural  period". 

Sdc.  3  Section  8  of  the  Presidential  In- 
augural Ceremonies  Act  U  amended  by  delet- 


ing the  term  "Commissioners"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "District  of  Columl>la  Coun- 
cii". 

Sec.  4.  The  Presidential  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  t!ie  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  10.  Wherever  the  term  'Commission- 
ers' is  used  in  this  Act.  such  term  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA   AIR   POL- 
LUTION  CONTROL   ACT   OF    1967 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  19411  to  prevent,  abate,  and  con- 
trol air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1967". 

STATEMENT     OF     POLICY 

Sec.  2  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  maintain  that  degree  of  purity  of 
the  air  resources  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  will  protect  public  health,  general  wel- 
fare, and  property. 

DEFIKmONS 

Sec.   3.  For   purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  TTie  term  "air  pollution"  chall  mean 
the  presence  in  the  outdoor  atmosphere  of 
substances  in  quantities,  having  characteris- 
tics and  being  of  a  duration  which,  from 
•iny  single  source  or  in  combination  with 
other  sources,  are,  or  mny  be  predicted  with 
reasonable  certainty,  to  be  Injurious  to  hu- 
man, plant,  or  animal  life  or  property,  or 
which  unreasonably  Interfere  with  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  the  property  of  others  by  reason 
of  the  emission  of  odors,  solids,  vapors, 
liquids,  or  gases; 

(2)  The  term  "Commls'loner""  shall  mean 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
appointed  pursuant  to  Part  III  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967; 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  shall  mean  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(4)  The  term  "Advisory  Council"  shall 
mean  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(5)  The  term  "person"  shall  mean  any  in- 
dividual, group  of  individuals,  firm,  partner- 
ship, voluntary  association  or  private,  public, 
or  municif>al  corporation,  responsible  for  the 
use  of  property;  and 

(6)  The  term  "emergency"  shall  mean  a 
sudden  condition  of  such  public  gravity  and 
exigency  as  to  require  immediate  action,  or  a 
condition  which  is  predicted  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  require  Immediate  action,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three 
persons,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  three  per- 
sons first  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  one  for 
three  years,  and  one  for  four  years,  and  there- 
after all  appointments  shall  be  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  Two  of  the  members  in  office 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Botird.  Vacancies 
caused   by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise 


shall  t)e  filled  by  the  CommlBsioner  only  for 
the  unexpired  terms.  Members  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  The  Commissioner 
Bbail  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  be  Chairman  thereof.  The  positions 
of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  classified 
and  the  compensation  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter lU  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Board  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  personnel  as.  In 
Its  judgment,  shall  be  required  to  carry  out 
Its  functions.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The 
Board  shall  be  the  official  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  lor  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

KO.    POLLimON    CONTROL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  5(a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Air 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  consist  of  seven  members,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  with  respect  to  the  first  appoint- 
ments made  after  this  Act  becomes  eEfective. 
two  members  shall  t>e  appointed  for  two- 
year  terms,  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
(or  three-year  terms,  and  three  members 
shall  be  aF>polnted  for  four-year  terms.  Four 
of  the  members  in  office  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
o(  the  Advisory  Council.  Vacancies  caused 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be 
ailed  by  the  Commissioner  only  for  the  un- 
expired terms  Members  shaU  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  The  Commissioner  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  be  Chairman  thereof.  Members 
shall  be  chosen  to  reflect  a  range  of  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  air  pollution  control.  In- 
cluding such  fields  as  engineering,  health, 
and  manufacturing  and  commercial  activi- 
ties. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  in- 
cluding those  who  may  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia governments,  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

(CI  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consider 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  emission 
control  requirements  as  provided  in  section 
13  of  this  Act.  and  any  other  matters  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  TTie  Advisory 
Council  may  make  recommendations  on  Its 
own  Initiative  to  the  Board  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

POWERS  OF  THE  POLLUTION  CONTROL  BOARD 

Sec.  6  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
shall  have  power  to: 

( 1 1  Establish  and  enforce  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  emission  control  requirements  such  as. 
In  its  Judgment,  may  be  necessary  to  prevent, 
abate,  or  control  air  pollution. 

(2)  Issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Adopt,  amend,  and  rescind  rules  and 
regulations   implementing  this  Act. 

(4)  Hold  hearings  relating  to  any  aspect  of 
or  matter  in  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
and  in  connection  therewith,  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence. 

i5)  Require  access  to  records  relating  to 
emissions  which  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
air  contamination. 

(6)  Encourage  and  conduct  studies,  inves- 
tigations, and  research  relating  to  air  con- 
tamination and  air  pwUution  and  their 
causes,  effects,  prevention,  abatement,  and 
control. 

(7)  Secure  necessary  scientific,  technical, 
administrative,  and  operational  services.  In- 


cluding laboratory  facilities,  by  contract  or 
otherwise. 

(8»  Consult,  upon  request,  with  any  per- 
son profvoslng  to  construct,  install,  or  other- 
wise acquire  an  air  contaminant  sovirce  or 
device  or  system  for  the  control  thereof,  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  such  device  or  system, 
or  the  air  pollution  problem  which  may  be 
related  to  the  source,  device,  or  system. 
Nothing  in  any  such  consultation  shall  be 
construed  to  reUeve  any  person  from  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  or  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(9)  Advise,  consult,  contract,  and  co- 
operate with  other  agencies  of  the  District 
povernment  other  locil  ;_;  jvernmental  units. 
States,  industries,  interstate,  or  interlocal 
agencies,  the  Federal  Government,  and  with 
Interested  persons  or  groups. 

(10)  Accept,  receive,  and  administer  grants 
or  other  funds  or  gifts  from  public  or  private 
agencies,  including  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  ptu-poses  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

CLASSIFICATION     AND     REPORTING 

Sec.  7.  (a  I  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Board, 
by  rule  or  regulation,  may  classify  air  con- 
taminant sources,  which  In  Its  Judgment  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution,  accord- 
ing to  levels  and  types  of  emissions  and  other 
characteristics  which  relate  to  air  pollution, 
and  may  require  reporting  for  any  such  class 
or  classes.  Classifications  shall  be  made  with 
si>eclal  reference  to  effects  on  health,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  factors,  and  physical  effects 
on  prop>erty. 

(b)  Any  person  operating  or  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  air  contaminant  sources 
of  any  class  lor  which  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  require  reporting  shall 
make  reports  containing  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Board  concerning  loca- 
tion, size,  and  height  of  contaminant  outlets, 
processes  employed,  fuels  used,  and  the  na- 
ture and  time  periods  or  duration  of  emis- 
sions, and  such  other  information  as  is  rel- 
evant to  air  pollution  and  available  or  rea- 
sonably   capable    of    being   assembled. 

ADDITIONAL    CONTAMINANT    CONTROL    MEAStTlES 

SEC.  8.  (a)  The  Air  PolluUon  Control  Board 
may  require  that  notice  be  given  to  it  prior 
to  the  undertaking  of  the  construction.  In- 
stallation, or  establishment  of  jjartlcular 
tj-pes  or  classes  of  new  air  contaminant 
sources  specified  in  its  rules  and  regulations. 
Within  fifteen  days  of  Its  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Board  may  require,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  construction,  installation, 
or  establishment  of  the  aU-  contaminant 
source  or  sources  covered  thereby,  the  sub- 
mission of  plans,  specifications,  and  such 
other  Information  as  it  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
construction,  installation,  or  establishment 
will  be  in  accord  with  applicable  rules  and 
regulations  In  force  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If 
within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  plans, 
specifications,  or  other  Information  required 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  proposed  construction.  In- 
stallation, or  establishment  will  not  l>e  In 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
applicable  rules  and  regulations,  it  shall 
Issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  construction. 
Installation,  or  establishment  of  the  air  con- 
taminant source  or  sources.  Failure  of  such 
an  order  to  Issue  within  the  time  prescribed 
herein  shall  be  deemed  a  determination  that 
the  construction.  Installation,  or  estabUsh- 
ment  may  proceed:  Provided,  That  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  plans,  specifications,  or 
other  Information,  If  any,  required  to  be 
submitted. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
available  on  account  of  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  prohibiting  construction,  installation, 
or  establishment,  and  prior  to  Invoking  any 
such  remedies,  the  person  or  persons  ag- 
grieved thereby  shall,  upon  request  In 
accordance  with  rules  of  the  Board,  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  the  order.  Following 


such  hearing,  the  order  may  be  aSirmed, 
modified,  or  withdrawn. 

(ci  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  addition 
to  or  enlargement  or  replacement  of  an  air 
contaminant  source,  or  any  major  alteration 
therein,  shall  be  construed  as  construction, 
installation,  or  establishment  of  a  new  air 
contaminant    source. 

(d)  Any  features,  machines,  and  devices 
constituting  parts  of  or  called  for  by  plans, 
specifications,  or  other  Information  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  shall 
be  maintained  In  good  worJtlng  order. 

le)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Board  to  require  the 
use  of  machinery,  devices,  or  equipment  from 
a  particular  supplier  or  produced  by  a  par- 
ticular mantifacttirer,  11  the  required  per- 
formance standards  may  be  met  by  machin- 
ery, devices,  or  equipment  otherwise  avail- 
able. 

(f )  The  absence  or  failure  to  Issue  a  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  relieve  any  person  from  com- 
pliance with  any  emission  control  require- 
ments or  with  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(g)  The  Board  by  rule  or  regulation  may 
prescribe  and  provide  for  the  pajTnent  and 
collection  of  reasonable  fees  for  the  review 
of  plans  and  specifications  r'-qulred  to  be 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section.  All  fees 
shall  be  paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund 
of    the    District    of    Columbia. 

VARIANCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  owns  or  is  in 
control  of  any  plant,  building,  structure, 
process,  or  equipment  may  apply  to  the 
Board  for  a  variance  from  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  emission  control  requirements. 
The  Board  may  grant  such  variance  if  It 
finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  emissions  occurring  or  proposed  to 
occur  do  not  endanger  or  tend  to  endanger 
human  health  or  safety;  and 

(2)  compliance  with  the  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  emission  control  requirements 
from  which  variance  Is  sought  would  produce 
serious  hardship  without  equal  or  greater 
benefits  to  the  public 

(b)  No  variance  shall  be  granted  purstiant 
to  this  section  except  after  public  hearing  on 
due  notice  and  until  the  Board  has  considered 
the  relative  InteresU  of  the  applicant,  other 
owners  of  property  likely  to  iDe  affected  by  the 
discharges,  and  the  general  public. 

(c)  Any  variance  or  renewal  thereof  shall 
be  granted  within  the  requlremenu  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  for  time  periods  and  under 
conditions  consistent  with  the  reasons  there- 
for, and  within  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  If  the  variance  Is  granted  on  the 
ground  that  there  Is  no  practicable  means 
known  or  available  for  the  adequate  preven- 
tion, abatement,  or  control  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion involved,  it  shall  be  only  untU  the 
necessary  means  for  prevention,  abatement, 
or  control  become  known  and  available,  and 
subject  to  the  taking  of  any  substitute  or 
alternate  measures  that  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(2)  If  the  variance  Is  granted  on  tlie 
ground  that  compliance  with  the  partlctilar 
requirement  or  requirements  from  which 
variance  is  sought  will  necessitate  the  taking 
of  measures  which,  because  of  their  extent 
or  cost,  must  be  spread  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  such  reasonable  time  as.  in  the  view 
of  the  Board,  Is  requisite  for  the  taking  of  the 
necessary  measures.  A  variance  granted  on 
the  ground  specified  herein  shall  contain  a 
timetable  for  the  talcing  of  action  In  an  ex- 
peditious manner  and  shall  be  conditional 
on  adherence  to  such  timetable. 

(3)  If  the  variance  Is  granted  on  the 
ground  that  It  Is  Justified  to  relieve  or  pre- 
vent hardship  of  a  kind  other  than  that  pro- 
vided for  In  items  1  and  2  of  this  subpara- 
graph, it  shall  be  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

(d)  Any  variance  granted  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  renewed  on  terms  and  oondi- 
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tlons  and  for  periods  which  would  be  appro- 
priate on  Initial  granting  of  a  variance.  If 
complaint  Is  made  to  the  Board  on  account 
of  the  variance,  no  renewal  thereof  shall  be 
granted,  unless  following  public  hearing  on 
the  complaint  on  due  notice,  the  Board  finds 
that  renewal  Is  Justified.  No  renewal  shall  be 
granted  except  on  application  therefor.  Any 
such  application  shall  be  mode  at  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  variance. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  an  application 
for  renewal  the  Board  shall  give  public  notice 
of  such  application  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  a 
variance  or  renewal  granted  by  the  Board  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  thereof  by  a  proceed- 
ing m  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  provided  for  by  subsection  (c) 
of  section  12  of  this  Act. 

(f )  Nothing  in  this  section  and  no  variance 
or  renewal  granted  pursuant  hereto  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  or  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  emergency  provisions  and  proce- 
dures of  section  12  of  this  Act  to  any  person 
or  his  property. 

INSPECTIONS 

Sec.  10.  If  any  duly  authorized  employee 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  have  cause  to  suspect  that  an  air 
contaminant  source  is  located  or  is  being  con- 
structed. Installed,  or  established  in  or  on 
any  property,  premise,  or  place,  he  may  make 
application,  under  oath,  to  any  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a 
warrant  to  enter  such  proF>erty,  premise,  or 
place  at  such  time  as  the  Judge  deems  rea- 
sonable under  the  circumstances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  state  of  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  rules  and  regulations  in 
force  pursuant  thereto.  If  requested,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  premises  shall  re- 
ceive a  report  setting  forth  all  facts  found 
which  relate  to  compliance  status. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  U.  (ai  Whenever  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  rule 
or  regulation  pursuant  thereto  has  occurred. 
It  may  cause  written  notice  to  be  served  upon 
the  alleged  violator  or  violators.  The  notice 
shall  specify  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  rule 
or  reg\ilatlon  alleged  to  be  violated,  and  the 
facts  alleged  to  constitute  a  violation  thereof, 
and  may  Include  an  order  that  necessary  cor- 
rective action  be  taken  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Any  such  order  shall  become  final  un- 
less, no  later  than  ten  days  after  the  date 
the  notice  and  order  are  served,  the  person 
or  persons  named  therein  request  In  writing 
a  hearing  before  the  Board.  Upon  such  re- 
quest, the  order  complained  of  shall  be  stayed 
pending  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board's 
flnsU  determination  thereon,  and  the  Board 
shall  grant  the  request  for  a  hearing  and 
set  a  time  and  place  therefor.  In  lieu  of  an 
order,  the  Board  may  require  that  the  alleged 
violator  or  violators  appear  before  the  Board 
for  a  hearing  at  a  time  and  place  specified 
In  the  notice  and  answer  the  charges  com- 
plained of. 

(b)  If,  after  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
finds  that  a  violation  or  violations  have  oc- 
curred. It  shall  afHrm  or  modify  Its  order 
previously  Issued,  or  Issue  an  appropriate 
order  or  orders  for  the  prevention,  abate- 
ment, or  control  of  the  emissions  involved  or 
for  the  taking  of  such  other  corrective  action 
as  may  be  appropriate.  If,  after  hearing  on 
an  order  contained  in  a  notice,  the  Board 
finds  that  no  violation  has  occiirred  or  is 
occurring.  It  shall  rescind  the  order.  Any 
order  Issued  as  part  of  a  notice  or  after 
hearing  may  prescribe  the  date  or  dates  by 
which  the  violation  or  violations  shall  cease 
and  may  prescribe  timetables  for  necessary 
action  In  preventing,  abating,  or -controlling 
the  emissions. 


(c)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
Board  from  making  efforts  to  obtain  volun- 
tary compliance  through  warning,  confer- 
ence, or  any  other  appropriate  means. 

(d)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
have  power  and  upon  application  by  any 
party  it  shall  have  the  duty  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence  on  behalf  of  all  parties. 

EMERGENCY    PROCEDtTRX 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  If  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  finds  that  a  generalized  condition  of 
air  pollution  exists  and  that  It  creates  an 
emergency  requiring  Immediate  action  to 
protect  human  health  or  safety,  the  Board, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  order  per- 
sons causing  or  contrlbuUng  to  the  air  pol- 
lution to  reduce  or  discontinue  Immediately 
the  enUsslon  of  air  contaminants. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  a  generalized  con- 
dition of  air  pollution  of  the  type  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  but  if  the  Board  finds 
that  emissions  from  the  operation  of  one  or 
more  air  contaminant  sources  is  causing  Im- 
nUnent  danger  to  human  health  or  safety, 
it  may  order  the  person  or  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  or  operations  in  ques- 
tion to  reduce  or  discontinue  emissions  Im- 
mediately, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  such  person  or  persons,  notwith- 
standing an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  continue 
the  discharge  of  such  contaminants  Into  the 
atmosphere,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
ply through  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  preliminary  Injunction,  or 
permanent  Injunction.  Such  action  in  the 
district  court  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
all  other  matters  pending  in  the  court.  The 
Institution  of  such  proceedings  by  the  Board 
shall  confer  upon  such  court  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  determine  finally  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proceeding. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  or  persons  are 
adversely  affected  by  an  order  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
such  person  or  persons  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, preliminary  Injunction,  or  permanent  in- 
junction. Such  action  In  the  district  court 
shall  be  given  precedence  over  all  other  mat- 
ters pending  In  the  court.  The  institution  of 
such  proceedings  shall  confer  upon  the  court 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  determine  finally 
the  subject  matter  of  the  proceeding. 

HEARING  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  13.  (a)  No  rule,  regulation,  standard, 
or  emission  control  requirement  and  no 
amendment  or  rescinding  thereof  shall  take 
effect  except  after  public  hearing  on  due 
notice,  and  the  Advisory  Council  has  been 
afforded  not  less  than  thirty  days,  prior  to 
publication  of  the  proposed  text,  to  com- 
ment thereon. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  hearing  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  an  emergency  order  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  U-742(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  im- 
mediately following  the  semicolon  in  clause 
(9): 

(2)  by  striking  from  the  end  of  clause 
(10)  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  orders  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1967". 


(d)  Ail  testimony  taken  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  wheth. 
er  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  or  setting  standards  or  emission 
control  requirements,  determining  violation* 
of  this  Act,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall 
be  under  oath  or  affirmation.  A  full  and  com- 
plete record  of  all  proceedings  and  testimony 
presented  at  any  such  hearing  shall  be  taken 
and  filed.  The  Board  shall  furnish,  upon  pay- 
ment of  any  fees  prescribed  by  the  Board,  » 
certified  transcript  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  record  to  any  party  in  such  hearing 
requesting  such   transcript. 

CONriDENTIALlTY  OF  RECORDS 

Sec.  14.  Any  records  or  other  Information 
furnished  to  or  obtained  by  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  concerning  one  or  more 
air  contaminant  sources,  which  recordj 
or  information,  as  certified  by  the  owner 
or  operator,  relate  to  production  or 
sales  figures  or  to  processes  or  production 
unique  to  the  owner  or  operator  or  which 
would  tend  to  affect  adversely  the  competitive 
position  of  such  owner  or  operator,  shall  be 
only  for  the  confidential  use  of  the  Board  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  unless  such 
owner  or  operator  shall  expressly  agree  to 
their  publication  or  availability  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  use  of  such  records  or  Informa- 
tion by  the  Board  in  compiling  or  publishing 
analyses  or  summaries  relating  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  outdoor  atmosphere;  ex- 
cept that  such  analyses  or  summaries  do  not 
identify  any  owner  or  operator  or  reveal  any 
information  otherwise  confidential  under 
this  section. 

MOTOR  VEHICl*  POLLUTION 

Sec  15.  (a)  As  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
technology  relating  to  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  may  permit  or 
make  appropriate,  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
purfxjses  of  this  Act.  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  may  provide  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  pre- 
scribe requirements  for  the  installation  and 
use  of  equipment  designed  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate emissions  and  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  such  equipment  and  of  vehicles: 
Provided,  That  any  rules  or  regulations  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines,  as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined in  title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  only 
Insofar  as  such  application  is  not  prohibited 
by  Federal  law:  And  provided  further,  That 
If  such  application  Is  not  prohibited,  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  identical  to 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  emis- 
sions from  new  motor  velilcles  and  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  promulgated  pursuant  to  any 
law  of  the  United  States  not  applicable  ex- 
clusively to  the  District  of  Columbia 

(b)  No  person  shall  fall  to  maintain  In 
good  working  order  or  remove,  dismantle,  or 
otherwise  cause  to  be  Inoperative  any  equip- 
ment or  feature  constituting  an  operational 
element  of  the  air  pollution  control  system  or 
mechanism  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  required 
by  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Board  or  re- 
quired under  title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
be  maintained  In  or  on  the  vehicle.  Any 
such  failure  to  maintain  In  good  working 
order  or  removal,  dismantling,  or  causing  of 
inoperablUty  shall  subject  the  owner  or 
operator  to  susjjenslon  or  cancellation  of 
the  registration  for  the  vehicle  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles. The  vehicle  shall  not  thereafter  be 
eligible  for  registration  until  all  parts  and 
equipment  constituting  operational  elements 
of  the  motor  vehicle  have  been  restored,  re- 
placed, or  repaired  and  are  in  good  working 
order. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consult  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  furnish  It  with  technical  Informa- 
tion, incudlng  testing  techniques,  standards. 
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and  Instructions  for  emission  control  features 
and  equipment. 

(d)  When  the  Board  has  issued  rules  and 
regulations  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
features  or  equipment  In  or  on  motor  ve- 
hicles for  the  purpose  of  controlling  emis- 
sions therefrom,  no  motor  vehicle  shall  be 
issued  an  inspection  sticker  as  required  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  February  18,  1938  (62 
Stat.  78).  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sees.  40- 
201—207),  unless  all  such  required  features 
or  equipment  have  been  inspected  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards,  testing  tech- 
niques, and  instructions  furnished  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof 
and  has  been  found  to  meet  those  standards. 

(e)  The  remedies  and  penalties  provided  In 
this  section  shall  apply  to  violations  hereof, 
and  no  provision  of  section  16  of  this  Act 
shall  thereto. 

(f )  As  used  In  this  section  "motor  vehicle" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  section 
Ka)  of  the  Act  of  August  17,  1937  (50  Stat. 
679;  DC.  Ckxle,  sec.  40-101  (a)). 


Sec 


PEN,\LTIES 

16.    (a)    Any  person  who  violates  any 


provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion In  force  pursuant  thereto,  other  than 
sections  14  and  15,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  per  day  for  each  day  he  falls 
to  comply  with  any  such  provision,  rule,  or 
regulation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense and  subject  on  account  thereof  to  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

(c)  Action  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  rules  and  regulations 
In  force  pursuant  thereto,  and  orders  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  by  injunction  or  other 
appropriate  remedy.  Upon  request  of  the 
Board,  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants 
shall  institute  and  maintain  in  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  any  and  all  such 
enforcement  proceedings  An  appeal  of  any 
final  order  or  determination  of  the  Board 
shall  not  prohibit  the  Board  through  the 
Corporation  Counsel  from  seeking  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion, or  a  permanent  Injunction  during  the 
pendency  of  anv  such  appeal. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge,  limit.  Impair,  create,  enlarge,  or 
otherwise  affect  substantively  or  procedur- 
ally the  right  of  any  person  to  damages  or 
other  relief  on  account  of  injury  to  persons 
or  property  and  to  maintain  any  action  or 
other  appropriate  proceeding  therefor. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  17.  On  or  before  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  and  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Council  shall 
each  file  a  written  report  with  the  Congress 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  carrying  out  the  legislative  intent  as 
declared  In  section  2  of  this  Act  Such  re- 
ports shall  Include  any  recommendations 
which  such  Board  or  Council  may  have  with 
respect  to  additional  legislation  that  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  with  respect  to  the 
prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPEALER 

Stc.  18.  The  Act  of  August  15,  1935  (49 
Stat.  653),  as  amended  (DC  (3ode  sees. 
6-801 — 804),  Is  hereby  repealed  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

ErFEcrrvE  date 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  S.  1941.  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1967. 


Dirty  air.  odorous  substances  of  a  nui- 
sance nature,  and  air  contaminants 
which  present  a  real  risk  to  health  are 
on  the  increase  in  our  Federal  City.  Dan- 
gerous concentrations  of  pollutants  are 
not  far  away. 

The  local  power-generating  industry 
discharges  over  26  tons  of  ash  and  143.000 
tons  of  flue  gas  with  a  variety  of  pollut- 
ants into  the  air  we  breathe  daily. 

Some  30  to  35  tons  of  material  is  de- 
posited in  the  air  each  day  from  jets 
departing  from  National  Airport. 

Kenilworth  dump,  that  monument  to 
Dark  Ages  waste  disposal,  contributes 
about  20  tons  of  pollutants  to  the  atmos- 
phere every  day.  Fortunately,  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  closed  January  1,  1968,  and 
be  converted  to  a  sanitary  landfill 
operation. 

The  stinking  mess  added  to  our  air  by 
motor  vehicles,  particularly  buses,  is  a 
source  of  continuing  frustration.  With 
some  4,000  automobiles  per  square  mile, 
the  Nation's  Capital  has  the  highest 
density  of  cars  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  motor  vehicle  pollution 
in  Washington.  D.C..  is  not  a  problem 
with  which  we  can  deal  lightly. 

From  whatever  source,  air  pollution 
must  be  recognized  for  the  serious  prob- 
lem that  it  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  now  have  a  smoke  control  law,  one 
that  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  city  in  1935. 

The  committee  bill  would  repeal  the 
smoke  control  law  and  replace  it  with  an 
effective  and  up-to-date  system  for  at- 
tacking air  pollution. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  establish 
quality  standards  for  air.  It  is  far  better 
that  we  set  up  an  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  and  an  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Council  with  definitive  powers, 
duties,  and  procedures  to  enter  this 
arena  with  some  degree  of  expertise  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  enforcing 
air  quality  standards  and  emission  con- 
trol requirements. 

The  bill  we  have  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  altered  substantially  from 
the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced.  It 
has  been  dissected  and  evaluated  .section 
by  section,  sentence  by  sentence  It  has 
received  exceptional  consideration  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  more  amendments 
were  suggested  to  S.  1941  than  for  any 
other  bill  reaching  executive  markup  by 
the  subcommittee  this  session. 

The  end  product  is,  I  believe,  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  legislation  which  I  support. 

I  wish,  however,  to  make  some  brief 
legislative  history  as  to  four  of  the 
amendments  which  I  proposed  and  which 
are  embodied  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  emergency  procedure  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  troubled  me  greatly  and  proved 
to  be  a  most  difficult  subject.  Under  the 
bill  as  introduced,  the  Board,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commissioner,  could 
shut  down  an  alleged  polluter  for  up  to 
24  hours  without  a  hearing.  Actually  an 
innocent,  but  alleged,  polluter  might 
bear  the  brunt  of  such  an  order  for  up 
to  48  hours  since  the  Board  was  not  re- 
quired to  rule  on  the  results  of  its  hear- 
ing imtil  the  expiration  of  another  24 
hours. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  con- 
vinced an  effective  emergency  procedure 


is  essential.  The  original  language  of  the 
bill,  however,  circumvented  long-stand- 
ing court  procedures  which  contain  safe- 
guards for  hearings  and  offer  speedy  in- 
junctive relief. 

My  amendment  dropped  the  24  to  48 
hour  procedure  and  authorizes  the  Board, 
through  the  Corporation  Counsel,  to  go 
immediately  into  U.S.  district  court  for 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  other 
injunctives  relief.  Similarly,  any  defend- 
ant adversely  affected  by  a  Board  order 
is  authorized  to  seek  immediate  injunc- 
tive relief  in  court.  This  has  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  both  parties  a  swift 
remedy  through  tested  and  well  known 
procedures  imder  judicial  supervision. 

S.  1941.  as  introduced,  did  not  require 
public  hearings  on  air  pollution  control 
standards  and  emission  control  require- 
ments prior  to  their  adoption.  Such  a 
requirement  is  of  prime  importance  and 
my  amendment  requiring  public  hear- 
ings was  adopted  and  is  contained  in  the 
reported  bill. 

Along  the  same  vein.  I  felt  hearings 
before  the  Board  should  be  recorded. 
Specific  provision  is  now  made  in  the  blU 
requiring  a  full  and  complete  record  of 
all  proceedings  and  testimony  at  hear- 
ings. 

The  fourth  amendment  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
is  that  requiring  annual  written  reports 
to  the  Congress  from  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  and  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Council.  Such  reports 
should  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  evaluat- 
ing on  a  current  basis  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  Air  Pollution  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  is  a  workable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  enacted  in  this 
form,  it  will  enable  the  District  to  move 
forward  in  implementing  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1967,  and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  get 
prompt  approval  by  the  House  early  next 
year. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  bill  (H.R  12080  '  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  indi\'iduals.  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  T"iT)INGS.  Mr  President,  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  of  the  social  secu- 
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rity  bill  which  is  now  before  us  are,  in  my 
judgment,  most  unwise.  I  want  today  to 
discuss  several  of  these  provisions  which. 
I  believe,  must  be  changed.  Let  me  dis- 
cuss, first  of  all,  the  provision  regarding 
mandatory  work  requirements  for  moth- 
ers, even  though  they  are  caring  on  a 
fuUtime  basis  for  their  children.  The 
provision  was  adopted  ostensibly  as  a  way 
to  save  welfare  funds.  But,  in  the  long 
run,  I  believe  this  provision  will  cost  us 
much  more — in  financial  and  human 
terms — then  it  can  possibly  save.  The 
reason  this  will  occur  is  because  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  forced  to  work  must  be 
cared  for  in  some  manner.  The  present 
legislation  envisions  that  this  care  will 
take  place  in  federally  supported  day- 
care centers. 

While  I  firmly  support  the  principle 
that  day-care  centers  should  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  low -income  mothers  can 
go  to  work  confident  that  their  children 
are  properly  cared  for.  I  believe  that  it  is 
inappropriate  to  force  children  into  these 
day -care  centers. 

The  provision  regarding  mandatory 
placement  of  children  in  day-care  cen- 
ters while  their  mothers  work  or  obtain 
job  training  would  be  admirable  if  it 
were  done  on  a  voluntary  basis.  But  as 
a  mandatory  program,  it  is  both  un- 
necessarily punitive  and  wholly  imprac- 
tical. 

The  provision  is  impractical  because 
we  cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and  pro- 
duce the  quantity  of  buildings  or  equip- 
ment or  trained  personnel  to  establish 
acceptable  day-care  centers  to  handle 
anywhere  near  all  of  the  children  now 
receiving  welfare  payments.  The  pro- 
nsion  is  unwise  and  unnecessarily  puni- 
tive because,  by  requiring  States  to  es- 
tablish day-care  centers  for  all  welfare 
children  we  will  almost  inevitably 
prompt  creation  of  places  where  chil- 
dren are  stored  rather  than  cared  for. 
We  will  punish  the  parent  by  depriving 
the  children  of  adequate  care,  and  in  the 
end  all  society  will  be  the  losers. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Day  Care  of 
Children,  there  are  presently  accom- 
modations for  about  400,000  children  in 
day -care  centers  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  figure  refers  only  to  facil- 
ities licensed  by  States  generally  cer- 
tifying conformance  with  minimimi 
health  standards,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  staff  of  such  cen- 
ters is  trained  to  handle  children  or  that 
the  center  has  adequate  facilities  for 
play  or  training.  There  are  presently 
more  than  1  '4  million  children  under 
school  attendance  age  now  receiving 
public  welfare.  Thus  simply  to  accom- 
modate these  children,  existing  day-care 
facilities  must  be  increased  threefold. 

I  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
day-care  facilities  in  this  country  is  long 
overdue.  But  we  must  not  fool  ourselves 
into  believing  that  establishment  of  ade- 
quate centers  is  an  inexpensive  propo- 
sition— a  cheap  way  to  save  welfare 
funds.  The  National  Committee  for  Day 
Care  of  Children — experts  in  this  mat- 
ter— estimate  that  minimum  annual  cost 
of  adequate  day  care  is  $1,200  to  $1,500 
per  child    This  is  the  range  of  annual 


cost  per  child  in  the  children's  develop- 
ment centers  run  by  the  OEO  Head- 
start  program.  Using  the  lowest  figure, 
of  $1,200  per  child,  we  are  talking  about 
$1.5  billion  each  year  for  the  lU  mil- 
lion pre-school-age  children  now  on 
welfare. 

These  cost  estimates  are  not  exagger- 
ated or  extravagant.  Children — particu- 
larly preschool  children — need  consider- 
able attention,  guidance,  and  aCfection- 
ate  relations  with  adults.  This  means 
that  trained  staff  Ls  needed,  not  to  men- 
tion facilities,  equipment,  food  for  the 
children,  and  so  forth.  We  cannot  take 
children  from  their  mothers  and  place 
them— with  30.  40,  or  50  other  children— 
into  bare  prison-like  rooms  where  they 
are  warehoused,  like  so  many  cardboard 
boxes,  all  day  while  their  mothers  work 
in  order  to  remain  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

If  we  do  this  to  children  in  their  cru- 
cial formative  years,  we  must  expect 
them  to  grow  with  serious  and  irrevers- 
ible antisocial  personality  blights.  We 
must  expect  the  gravest  kind  of  social 
delinquency  to  result  as  these  children 
grow  to  adults.  This  will  happen  if  we 
store  children  in  "bargain  basement" 
warehouses  deceptively  labeled  as  "day- 
care centers." 

H.R.  12080  offers  no  assurance  that  this 
will  not  happen  and,  because  this  is  a 
mandatory  program,  I  think  the  bill  vir- 
tually assures  that  Ln  many  States  this 
will  happen.  The  bill  sets  no  standards 
of  care — no  teacher-child  ratio,  no  mini- 
mum qualifications  for  those  caring  for 
the  children,  no  minimum  expenditures 
for  play  equipment  or  teaching  mate- 
rials— which  must  be  met  in  these  day- 
care centers. 

The  bill  simply  requires  States  to  es- 
tablish something  called  day-care  cen- 
ters. In  fact,  many  States  do  not  now 
even  require  licensing  and  inspection  of 
day-care  centers,  and  many  of  those 
which  do  prescribe  only  minimal  sani- 
tation standards  not  care  or  staff  quali- 
fication standards.  How  many  States  will 
be  willing  to  spend  even  the  15  to  25  per- 
cent matching  funds  required  for  estab- 
lishing anything  but  "bargain  base- 
ments" to  warehouse  children  while  their 
mothers  work. 

Imagine  the  cruel  dilemma  this  situa- 
tion would  create  for  a  mother  on  wel- 
fare. Should  she  abandon  her  children 
for  8  to  10  hours  each  day  to  a  cheerless 
child  warehouse,  where  incalculable 
harm  will  almost  certainly  be  done  to 
their  growth,  or  should  she  give  up  the 
welfare  payments  w  hich  are  essential  for 
her  to  feed  and  clothe  her  children?  We 
may  save  some  welfare  funds  by  forcing 
a  mother  to  leave  her  children  in  a 
"warehouse  '  and  work  during  the  day. 
But  in  a  few  short  years,  society  will  pay 
a  vastly  greater  price  when  the  results 
of  this  deprivation — In  antisocial  and 
criminal  conduct — come  home  to  roost. 
I  believe  this  dilemma  can  be  avoided, 
and  our  system  of  public  welfare  Im- 
measurably strengthened  by  changing 
this  program  from  mandatory  to  volun- 
tai-y,  so  that  mothers  can  choose  whether 
they  will  work  outside  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  day  and  leave  their  children  at 
day-caxe  centers.  In  addition,  we  must 
specify  minimum  standards  of  facilitv 


quality  and  child  care  which  State  day- 
care centers  must  meet  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance. 

If  we  adopted  this  noncoercive  ap- 
proach I  think  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  mothers  on  welfare  would  volun- 
tarily participate.  At  present  we  have  too 
few  adequate  day -care  centers  to  test  my 
supposition.  And  the  present  rule  which 
deducts  100  percent  of  earnings  from 
welfare  payments  is  a  strong  incentive 
against  work.  But,  with  great  wisdom, 
H.R  12080  abandons  this  100-percent 
tax  on  earnings.  And  if  the  bill  would  also 
make  possible  the  funding  of  new  child 
day -care  centers,  for  voluntary  use,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  large  number  of  women  will 
go  into  gainful  employment,  confident 
that  their  children  are  being  well  cared 
for  while  they  work.  But  in  many  other 
cases,  a  mother's  most  important  place 
is  in  the  home  attending  to  the  needs  of 
her  children.  This  too  is  work  which  is 
vitally  important  to  the  health  of  our 
society,  and  this  basic  fact  is  overlooked 
by  any  mandatorj-  requirement  that  a 
mother  leave  home  and  work  during  the 
day. 

Just  this  summer,  with  Mayor  McKel- 
din,  I  took  a  number  of  walking  tours  in 
the  center  city  of  Baltimore,  trying  to 
learn  of  the  complaints  and  listen  to  the 
problems  of  the  least  affluent  of  my  con- 
stituency. I  learned  that  mothers  wanted 
day-care  centers  where  they  could  leave 
their  children. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  facilities 
for  decent  day-care  centers  are  pro- 
vided and  made  available,  they  will  be 
utilized  to  100  percent  of  their  capacity. 
But  the  thing  that  concerns  me  about  the 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  social  security  bill  is  that  we  run  too 
great  a  risk  of  not  obtaining,  under  this 
bill,  decent  and  adequate  day-care  facili- 
ties. We  are  going  to  have  too  many 
States  willing  to  provide  any  type  of 
bam,  basement,  or  shack,  and  call  them 
day-care  facilities  In  order  to  receive  ad- 
ditional Federal  funds.  That  is  what  con- 
cerns me. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  stand  up  and  criti- 
cize the  fact  that  the  home  today  in 
America  is  not  the  bulwark  of  our  society 
which  it  used  to  be?  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  House  complain  that  we  need 
more  mothers  staying  home  to  take  care 
of  their  children,  so  they  can  know  what 
is  happening  to  their  children,  and  give 
them  supervision  and  guidance?  Yet  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  force  mothers 
away  from  children  who  desperately  need 
supervision  and  guidance. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  additional 
point.  It  is  vitally  Important  that  we  de- 
lete the  provision  in  the  conference  ver- 
sion which  freezes  the  number  of  chil- 
dren eligible  for  relief  payments  based  on 
the  January  1968  relief  rolls.  I  believe 
this  arbitrary  cut-off  is  wholly  unjusti- 
fied, and  will  place  an  unjustifed  burden 
on  State  and  local  taxes.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore  alone,  I  am  informed  that  in 
the  next  year  and  one-half  this  provision 
of  the  social  security  bill  will  cost  local 
taxpayers  almost  $4  million. 

What  is  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  the 
State  of  Maryland  going  to  do  with  our 
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dependent  children  if  there  are  no  funds 
to  feed  or  clothe  them?  I  sympathize 
with  the  goal  that  we  must  reduce  wel- 
fare costs,  but  we  cannot  do  it  by  ignoring 
the  human  costs  of  our  actions,  or  by 
drawing  an  arbitrary  line  to  deny  bene- 
fits to  some  while  others  similarly  situ- 
ated receive  funds. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  note  for  the 
Record  the  leading  citizens  and  groups 
in  my  State  which  oppose  provisions  in 
this  conference  report.  They  include  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  and  I  shall  read 
his  telegram  into  the  Record.  He  said: 

Tremendous  hardships  would  be  pressed 
upon  Maryland  should  the  proposed  AFDC 
case  load  freeze  stand.  I  urge  your  opposi- 
tion  to   it   and   Its   ultimate   deletion. 

Spibo  T.  Agnew. 

The  mayor  of  our  largest  city  said: 
I  urge  you  to  work  for  Senate  and  House 
disapproval  of  that  provision  in  the  pending 
social  security  bill  which  would  freeze  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  AFDC  welfare  pro- 
gram. This  provision,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  our  AFDC  rolls,  would  cost  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
approximately  4  million  dollars  during  the 
first  year  alone.  This  would  work  a  great  hard- 
ship and  impose  an  unjust  financial  bur- 
den which  we  cannot  afford  to  bear. 
Thomas  K.  D'Alesandro  III, 

Mayor. 

I  received  similar  telegrams  and  mes- 
sages from — 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  president.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

John  H.  Mathis,  chairman,  committee 
on  public  affairs.  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

Cednc  W.  Tilberg,  secretary,  board  of 
social  ministry.  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Manny  M.  Malman,  president,  board  of 
directors  of  Levindale,  Baltimore  City. 

Dr  Hyman  S.  Rubinstein,  president, 
Mar>'land  chapter.  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Mae  R.  Gellman,  president,  Mary- 
land Women's  Division,  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

Charles  I.  Schottland,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Ernest  M.  Kahn.  chairman,  public  wel- 
fare committee.  Maryland  chapter.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Approximately  100  members  of  faculty 
and  student  body  of  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Social  Work. 

Sidney  Hollander.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tony  T.  Dechant,  president.  National 
Farmers  Union. 

Dr.  Claude  D.  Hill,  chairman,  health 
and  welfare  committee  of  Baltimore 
City's  mayor's  task  force  for  equal  rights. 

Richard  Bateman,  director,  housing 
court  clinic,  Baltimore. 

Mazie  F.  Rappaport,  director,  depart- 
ment of  medical  social  work,  Baltimore 
city  hospitals. 

The  Reverend  Henry  J  Offer,  direc- 
tor; Charles  G.  Tilden.  chairman;  Balti- 
more Archdiocesan  Urban  Commission. 

Roy  Wilkii^,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee. Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Joseph  H.  Reid,  executive  director. 
Child  Welfare  I^eague  of  America. 

Robert  I.  Hillcr,  executive  director.  As- 
sociated Jewish  Chanties,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Eugene  Byrd,  national  chairman, 
American  Veteraios  Committee, 


The  Right  Reverend  Harry  Lee  Doll, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland. 

The  Reverend  Relnharl  B.  Gutmarm, 
executive  secretary,  division  of  commu- 
nity service  executive  council.  Episcopal 
Church — national. 

Ernest  H.  Smith,  Family  and  Chil- 
drens  Society,  Baltimore. 

Jack  L.  Levin,  past  president,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  Maryland  chapter. 

Harold  E.  Edelston,  executive  diiector. 
Health  and  Welfare  Council,  Baltimore 
area. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president.  Indus- 
trial Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Donald  C.  Lee,  president,  Maryland 
Conference  of  Social  Welfare. 

George  Meany,  president,  AFh-ClO. 

Calmon  J.  Zamoiski,  Jr.,  president, 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Baltimore. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran, 
secretary.  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities. 

Arthur  M.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  president. 
National  Presbyterian  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
telegrams  and  mess£»ges  that  I  have  re- 
ceived may  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  em 
also  tremendously  distressed  that  the 
action  of  the  conferees  is  completely 
contradictory.  On  the  one  hand  they  say 
that  we  are  net  going  to  provide  any 
Federal  assistance  for  welfare  for  addi- 
tional children  who  go  on  the  rolls  after 
July  1,  1968.  The  assumption  of  this  pro- 
vision appears  to  be  that  somehow  or 
ether,  it  is  going  to  persuade  welfare 
mothers  from  having  children.  But  it  will 
not  have  that  effect.  And  unfortunately, 
it  is  the  children  who  are  going  to  go 
hungry  under  this  provision. 

Y2t  at  the  same  time  the  conference 
report  greatly  reduces  the  funds  which 
the  Senate  had  earmarked  for  voluntarj' 
family  planning  services  which  would  be 
available  to  poor  mothers,  so  that  they 
could  voluntarily  plan  not  to  have  more 
children  which  would  force  them  onto 
the  •■;ei:are  rolls.  I  ask  if  that  is  not  com- 
pletely contradictory  action  by  this  con- 
ference committee. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  guided  by 
its  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long],  approved  three  amendments 
to  the  social  security  bill  which  I  offered. 
Those  amendments  dealt  with  family 
planning  services. 

The  first  amendment  made  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  family  planning  sen-- 
ices  provided  with  any  Federal  assistance 
would  be  wholly  voluntary  in  nature,  and 
that  participation  in  family  planning 
services  could  not  be  made  a  prerequisite 
for  receipt  of  other  services  or  assist- 
ance. 

The  second  amendment,  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  provided  that 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  in  the  budget  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  S15  mil- 
lion would  be  earmarked  for  family  plan- 
ning services.  The  need  for  such  ear- 
marking was  clearly  established  because 

of  the  past  history  of  family  planning 

programs  in  HEW,   where   funds  were 


promised  again   and   again   but   never 
allocated. 

The  third  amendment  increased  the 
funds  available  and  earmarked  for  fam- 
ily planning  services  after  Initial  ex- 
penditures of  $15  million  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  to  $46.5  million  In  fiscal  1970.  In 
fiscal  1971,  the  sum  would  rise  to  $72 
million,  in  fiscal  1972.  to  $77  million,  and 
in  fiscal  1973,  to  $82  million. 

Under  the  conference  version  of  the 
bill,  the  strong  statutory  assurances  that 
family  planning  programs  u1ll  be  volun- 
tary are  retained,  and  money  is  ear- 
marked in  the  Children's  Bureau  budget 
which  can  only  be  spent  on  family  plan- 
ning services.  But  the  amount  of  money, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  hopelessly  re- 
duced. The  conference  version  provides 
an  Initial  expenditure  of  $15  million  In 
fiscal  1969.  but  Instead  oi  rising  to  $82 
million  by  fiscal  1973,  expenditures,  un- 
der the  conference  bill,  would  rise  only 
to  about  $21  million. 

This  was  a  tragic  error,  Mr.  President, 
that  may  have  even  more  drastic  reper- 
cussions, in  the  long  run.  than  a  deci- 
sion to  freeze  welfare  payments  to  chil- 
dren after  July  1  of  this  year. 

According  to  the  estimates  which  we 
have  made  in  subcommittee  hearings, 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  are  pres- 
ently 5  million  women  of  child-bearing 
age  who  want  but  cannot  afford  family 
planning  services.  Senators  know  what 
areas  those  women  live  In.  They  live  In 
the  very  poor  poverty-stricken  rural 
areas  of  our  agricultural  counties,  and  in 
the  ghettos  in  the  hearts  of  our  great 
cities.  These  are  the  women,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  want  to  be  able  to  plan  their 
families,  to  be  responsible  parents,  who 
want  voluntarily  to  enter  Into  family 
planning  programs,  but  who  carmot  af- 
ford family  planning  services. 

To  provide  a  woman  with  family  plan- 
ning services.  Mr.  President,  costs  ap- 
proximately S20  a  year,  both  for  the  pro- 
vision of  information,  and  for  medical 
supervision  and  supplies.  Thus,  If  we 
were  really  attacking  the  problem  as  we 
should,  we  would  be  allocating  SlOO  mil- 
lion a  year  for  this  vital  program. 

With  contributions  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  from  private 
sources,  and  with  the  money  earmarked 
by  the  Senate  in  the  original  program, 
we  would  have  been  able.  In  a  relatively 
brief  period  of  time,  I  believe,  to  reach 
a  substantial  portion  of  these  women  in 
need,  who  want  to  be  responsible  parents 
and  plan  their  families.  But,  because  of 
the  reduction  of  the  funds  for  family 
planning  adopted  by  the  conf3rence,  the 
job  just  will  not  be  done.  And  time  is 
nmning  out.  Mr,  President.  I  believe  that 
the  conference  action  was  a  tragic  mis- 
take, and  that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  launch,  not  merely  a  token  program, 
but  a  program  designed  to  meet  the 
whole  need. 

It  Is  now  indisputably  clear  that  a  ma- 
jor factor  among  the  costs  of  poverty  is 
family  size  beyond  that  which  the  family 
desires  or  can  afford.  The  importance  of 
this  factor  was  recognized  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  m  establishing  a 
family  planning  program  as  one  of  the 
special  national  emphasis  programs  con- 
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dueled  by  OEO.  That  measure  was  only 
yesterday  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  problem  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized;  but  we  must  provide  the 
funds  to  meet  the  problem,  and  unfor- 
tunately, the  conference  report  fails  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  on  the  position  that  he 
has  taken  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
family  planning  funds. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
sought  to  provide  leadership  for  this 
field  in  Congress,  and  while  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  considerations  were 
that  guided  the  conferees  in  cutting  back 
on  this  item — I  do  not  attempt  to  be 
critical  of  them — I  do  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
his  efforts  to  emphasize  and  promote  and 
properly  fund  family  planning  programs. 
Here  in  the  District  of  Colianbia,  Mr. 
President,  over  8,000  of  the  19,000  chil- 
dren in  the  ADC  category  are  illegitimate 
children.  This  constitutes  42  percent  of 
the  children  on  the  ADC  caseload. 

I  was  looking  over  the  statistics  a  few 
days  ago,  and  I  found  there  a  record  of 
six  women  who  have  60  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, all  on  welfare — a  half  dozen  women 
who  have  among  them  five  dozen  illegiti- 
mate children,  all  on  welfare. 

There  was  another  group  of  14  women 
with  126  illegitimate  children,  all  on 
welfare. 

Another  group  of  20  womerLhave  160 
illegitimate  children,  all  on  wdfare. 

Another  group  of  46  women  have  322 
illegitimate  children,  all  on  welfare. 

Another  group  of  172  women  have  860 
illegitimate  children,  all  on  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  family  unit 
in  the  ADC  category  in  Washington,  DC, 
has  increased,  over  the  past  8  or  10  years, 
from  3.2  children  in  each  unit  to  3.8  chil- 
dren in  each  unit.  In  some  of  the  families, 
there  are  as  many  as  .seven  different 
fathers.  I  cite  these  statistics  concerning 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  show  the  need 
for  family  planning  among  welfare  re- 
cipients in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  frem  Mary- 
land is  taLking  about  something  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  pressing  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  problems  confronting  the 
country,  and  I  think  the  country  is  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  it.  This  Item  has 
been  swept  under  the  rug  too  long,  and 
the  American  people  are  not  fidly  aware 
of  this  cancer  that  is  eating  at  the  vitals 
of  our  country. 

As  I  watched  television  during  the 
riots.  I  wondered  how  many  of  those 
hoodlums  who  were  backing  pickup 
trucks  against  store  windows  and  car- 
rying away  cases  of  whisky  and  tele- 
vision sets,  or  sniping  at  policemen  in 
the  streets,  or  throwing  bricks  and  bot- 
tles at  firemen,  or  overturning  auto- 
mobiles and  dragging  the  drivers  from 
the  automobiles,  beating  them,  and 
burning  their  automobiles,  came  out  of 
homes  in  which  the  child  did  not  know 
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the  identity  of  its  father  and  the  mother 
could  not  have  cared  less. 

We  cannot  blame  the  illegitimate 
children.  They  are  not  to  blame.  How- 
ever, the  society  of  this  country  is  going 
to  have  to  grapple  with  the  problem  and 
do  something  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  trying 
to  do  just  that,  and  I  support  him  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
point  out  that  perhaps  the  most  illumi- 
nating study  of  the  riots  in  Detroit  which 
has  been  produced  to  date  involved  in- 
terviews of  some  400  of  those  arrested 
during  that  riot.  The  report  concluded 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  those  ar- 
restees— as  I  recall,  substantially  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  arrestees — were 
unwanted  or  illegitimate  children. 

I  think  that  this  tragic  statistic  will 
be  revealed  time  and  time  again  in  the 
next  decade  or  two  until  we  provide  the 
same  opportunity  to  plan  a  family  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  in  our  rural 
and  city  areas  as  those  people  have  who 
are  more  affluent  in  our  society. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  have  sought  to  provide  some  lead- 
ership in  that  direction.  And  I  have  pro- 
vided, through  the  subcommittee — and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
an  ex  officio  member  at  the  time  we  were 
doing  this — directions  to  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  city  to  utilize  available 
funds  to  establish  several  full-time  birth 
control  clinic  teams  and  to  provide  in- 
formation and  devices  for  individuals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  so 
greatly  in  need  of  guidance  in  family 
planning. 

We  are  trying  to  press  this  matter  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  testi- 
mony given  before  my  subcommittee  this 
year,  the  Health  Department  provided 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  women  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  clinics. 

The  statistics  reveal  that  the  program 
is  working  and  producing  good  results. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  may  fall 
in  this  instance,  but  I  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  fight  for  the  provision  of 
family  planning  aid.  The  country  needs 
his  leadership,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  continue  to  provide  it. 

I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  conclusions  reached  by 
an  excellent  study  done  by  Dr.  Harold 
Sheppard,  a  consultant  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  This  study  which 
was  made  public  in  September  of  this 
year  was  entitled  "The  Effects  of  Family 
Planning  on  Poverty  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pages  729  through  740  of 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


V.  COSTS  AND  BENFFTTS 

The  benefits  of  an  effective  fanilly  plan- 
ning program  are  clear.  Poor  families  with 
fewer  children,  limited  to  the  size  they  them- 
selves prefer,  will  have  a  greater  chance  to 
move  out  of  poverty,  even  In  the  short  run. 
In  the  long  run.  children  born  Into  a  poor 
family  with  a  limited  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters  have  a  far  greater  chance  to  be 
out  of  poverty  during  adulthood  than  chil- 
dren born  Into  a  poor  family  with  four,  five, 
or  more  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  is  another  category  of  beneflts  that 
should  be  of  equal  Interest  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress,  pertaining  to  the  reduced 
costs  of  public  progr.ims  in  such  areas  as 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  housing.  Ex- 
perts, Including  those  In  Government  (in 
OEO  and  HEW) ,  have  calculated  cost-beneflt 
ratios  of  family  planning  programs  that  prob- 
ably exceed  the  ratios  of  nearly  every  other 
type  of  public  program  The  following  dis- 
cussion Is  based  on  a  number  of  unpublished 
dociunentfi  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  family 
planning. 

Even  with  the  use  of  conservative  assump- 
tions, such  as  the  participation  only  of  low- 
Income  women  who  already  have  three  chil- 
dren, the  rate  of  Infant  mortality  would  be 
reduced.  The  rate  of  mental  retardation 
would  also  be  reduced  —  not  merely  the  num- 
bers of  Infant  deaths  and  retarded  children. 
Both  Infant  mortality  and  mental  retarda- 
tion are  higher  than  average  among  children 
with  mothers  who  already  have  three  chil- 
dren. Under  the  assumption  that  al>out  80 
percent  of  women  would  participate  (based 
on  past  and  current  experience  In  pilot  proj- 
ects) and  that  blrtlis  after  the  third  child 
would  be  reduced  by  75  percent,  one  estimate 
Is  that  Infant  mortality  rates  among  non- 
whites,  for  example,  would  be  reduced  by 
about  one-fourth.  Similar  results  could  be 
gained  In  the  reduction  of  maternal  deaths 
and  disabilities  as  a  consequence  of  fewer 
nontherapeutlc  abortions  flowing  from  a  pro- 
gram of  birth  control. 

Based  on  these  and  other  types  of  analyses. 
Planned  Parenthood  has  calculated  that  a 
program  consisting  of  only  500,000  women 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $20  per  case  (Including 
administrative  costs),  that  Is,  a  $10  million 
program  would  produce  savings  of  about 
$250  million  (In  terms  of  reduced  expendi- 
tures on  maternal  health  care,  child  health 
care,  care  of  mental  retardates,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  so  forth).  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  p>osslbUlty  (as  suggested  earlier 
In  this  report)  that  longer  spacing  between 
pregnancies  provides  greater  opportunity  for 
higher  family  Income  since  parents  could  Im- 
prove their  education  and  wives  could  obtain 
employment.  Over  the  life  of  a  family,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  an  additional  Income 
of  $10,000  per  family  '  for  the  45,000  families 
not  on  welfare  and  affected  by  the  $10  mil- 
lion program  would  amount  to  $450  million  In 
higher  Income  beneflts.  This  $450  million 
figure  of  private  Individual  benefits  added 
to  the  previous  $250  million  In  reduced  cost* 


1  Based  on  a  study  by  Ronald  Freedman 
and  Lolagene  Coombs.  "Chlldspaclng  and 
Family  Economic  Position."  American  Soci- 
ological Revieic.  October  1966.  pp.  631-648. 
In  this  article,  the  authors  state  on  the  basis 
of  their  data  that  ".  .  .  If  children  are  born 
very  soon  after  marriage,  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate Income  and  security  puts  more  con- 
straint on  the  husband  In  his  choice  of  occu- 
pation or  on  his  ability  to  complete  sufficient 
education  to  qualify  him  for  higher  status 
jobs  with  greater  income.  Rapid  family 
growth  may  also  mean  expenses  out  of  pro- 
portion to  Income,  with  the  result  that  the 
margin  needed  to  accumulate  economic 
assets  must  be  spent  for  Immediate  pur- 
chases •  •  •  a  couple's  economic  position  Ifl 
substantially  better  the  longer  the  Interval 
to  the  first  birth  or  the  last  birth." 
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of  public  programs  amounts  to  $700  million, 
oroduclng  a  cost-beneflt  ratio  of  70  to  1.  As 
already  stated,  there  are  few,  If  any.  greater 
ratios  calculated  for  other  types  of  public 
program  expenditures,  at  least  In  programs 
related  to  combating  poverty. 

As  cf  1964.  there  were  9.3  million  poor  chil- 
dren in  families  with  four  or  more  children. 
If  the  number  of  births  after  the  third  child 
had  been  reduced  In  their  families  In  the 
past  by  onlv  50  percent,  there  would  have 
been  in  that  year  at  least  4.6  million  fewer 
poor  persons  In  the  United  States— 13  per- 
cent fewer  than  the  34  rallUon  poor  in  1964. 
This  calculation,  moreover,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  possibility  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  family  size  would  have  removed  a 
number  of  families  above  the  poverty  line 
which  Is  partly  based  on  family  size  In  rela- 
tion to  Income. 

This  Is  a  highly  conBcrvative  approach, 
moreover.  If  the  family  size  of  the  poor  were 
identical  to  that  for  the  nonpoor  there  would 
actually  be  about  6.5  mUllon  fewer  children 
living  in  poor  families. 

There  are  several  clear-cut  conclusions 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  in  weighing  the 
feaslblUty  of  a  major  expansion  of  family 
planning  programs  In  an  attack  on  poverty .- 
One  of  these  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  now  approve  of  the  Idea  of  famUy 
planning. 

The  second  is  that  regardless  of  Income 
level,  the  maximum  number  of  children 
wanted  by  most  families  Is  four.  Third,  the 
crUlcal  point  In  the  lives  of  families  comes 
upon  the  birth  of  the  fourth  child.  In  terms 
of  an  Increased  awareness  of  the  value  of 
smaller  families.  Fourth,  economic  reasons 
are  the  major  ones  cited  by  parents  for  limit- 
ing family  size.  Fifth,  large  families  ob- 
viously aggravate  the  problems  of  the  al- 
ready poor:  a  small  income  means  that  per- 
famlly-member  funds  are  reduced  further. 
But  beyond  this.  It  also  means  that  parents, 
often  poorly  prepared,  must  dilute  their 
child-care  time  per  child:  the  children  them- 
selves suffer  from  a  variety  of  pressures  to 
an  extent  greater  than  those  In  smaller  fam- 
ilies (Including  other  poor,  but  smaller  fam- 
ilies)—  'and  a  new  generation  of  children 
grow  up  with  a  tendency  to  be  trapped  In 
povertv  and  failure."  ^ 

Sixth,  the  obstacles  to  effective  family 
planning  among  the  poor  relate  to  Igno- 
rance or  unawareness  of  the  concept,  lack  of 
money  even  when  aware;  unavailability  of, 
or  isolatl.Tn  from,  agencies  that  can  provide 
services,  unwillingness  to  go  through  the 
steps  In  the  use  of  contraceptives;  attitudes 
such  as  fatalism,  and  so  forth. 

Seventh,  nevertheless,  when  programs  are 
made  available  at  little  or  no  cost  to  poor 
families  they  make  use  of  the  services  and 
materials  provided  This  Is  especially  true 
m  the  case  of  the  use  of  more  recently  de- 
veloped methods  of  contraception,  such  as 
the  •pill,"  and  the  "loop,"  and  when  family 
planning  clinics  are  run  on  a  person-to-per- 
son basis,  rather  than  through  a  mass  media 
campaign  of  a  general  educational  nature. 
Eight,  a  comprehensive  family  planning 
program  must  Include  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  young  persons  ( teenagers,  especially ) 
from  poor  families  who  need  sex  Informa- 
tion and  education  prior  to  marriage  and.' 
or  during  the  early  pha.';e  of  marriage.  Re- 
cent studies  suggest  that  lack  of  family 
planning  (or  birth  control)  for  this  group 
re.sults  In  e^rly  births  of  unwanted  children 
and  other  burdens  preventing  the  parents  (or 
unmarried  mothers)  from  moving  out  of 
'jovertv.  For  poor  pc-rcone,  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren soon  a'ter  marriage    (or  among  young 

For  a  summary  of  the  studies  forming  the 
basis  cf  these  conclusions,  see  Catherine  S. 
Chllman,  "Poverty  and  Family  Planning  in 
thp  United  States."  Welfare  in  Reiieu-,  April 
1967. 
'  Ibid. 
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urxmarrled  mothers)  tends  to  decrease  the 
ablUty  of  f)Oor  parents  to  advance  them- 
selves, or  provide  for  their  offspring.  This  Is 
one  of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  Preed- 
man-Coombs  study  referred  to  above. 

VI.     ADEQUACY     OF     CURRENT     FAMILY     PLANNING 
PROGRAMS 

The  previous  sections  of  this  report  have 
attempted  to  show  that : 

( 1 )  Poverty  In  the  United  States  is  at- 
tributable in  part  to  large  family  size,  as 
evidenced,  for  example,  by  the  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  census  data  showing  that 
children  bom  into  small  lower  income  fam- 
ilies have  a  greater  change  of  becoming 
nonpoor  when  adults  than  those  bom  In 
large  lower  income  families; 

(2)  Progress  In  reducing  poverty  In  recent 
years  Is  greatest  among  small-sized  families, 
and  Is  retarded  to  the  extent  that  poor  fami- 
lies continue  to  have  high  fertility  rates.' 

(3)  Due  to  such  factors  as  unawareness 
of  effective  methods.  Income,  unavailability 
of  family  planning  methods,  low-Income 
women  have  more  children  than  they  want. 

(4)  The  few  programs  that  have  been  made 
available  have  shown  that  the  poor  do  re- 
spond effectively  to  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

(5)  The  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  family 
planning  program  are  significant  In  their  Im- 
pact on  the  reduction  of  poverty  and  on  costs 
to  the  community. 

Thus,  reduced  family  size  Is  necessary,  de- 
sired, and  possible  for  and  by  the  poor — and 
others  who  prefer  to  remain  above  poverty. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  family  planning 
as  a  method  of  reducing  or  preventing  p)ov- 
crty  may  be  deemed  necessary,  desired,  and 
possible,  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment response  has  been  slow,  cautious,  and 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  need. 
Despite  the  fact  that  analysts  In  Govern- 
ment and  other  organizations  have  calcu- 
lated tliat  family  planning  measures  are 
probably  the  single  most  cost-effective  pro- 
gram in  any  war  against  poverty,  the  amount 
of  funds  devoted  to  such  measures  (apart 
from  research  on  the  subject  by  scientists) 
is  virtually  minuscule.  Even  If  we  were  to  In- 
clude nongovernmental  programs  financed 
by  nongovernmental  funds,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  15  percent  of  low-Income 
families  currently  have  the  benefits  of  a  vol- 
untary participation  program  of  family  plan- 
ning In  the  United  States.  As  a  conservative 
estimate,  there  are  at  least  5  million  low- 
income  women  who  could  benefit  from  such 
a  program,  but  at  most,  only  750.000  now 
receiving  assistance.  Since  the  poor  become 
pregnant  sooner  than  the  nonpoor  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  children  longer  (due  to  earUer 
marriages  and  less  effective  use  of  contra- 
ceptives), one  could  use  a  maximum  figure 
of  6  million.  In  1966  there  were  that  many 
poor  females  between  the  ages  of  16  and  54. 
If  this  were  the  basis  of  estimates,  then 
there  would  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
target  population  reached  than   15  percent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President  enun- 
ciated a  Government  p>ollcy  favoring  family 
planning  In  his  March  1966,  message  on  do- 


•  In  1960.  the  number  of  children  ever  born 
per  1.000  women  45  years  old  and  over  was 
about  3.000  In  fanillles  where  husbands 
earned  less  than  $3,000.  and  was  correspond- 
ingly lower  In  families  with  higher  Incomes 
of  husbands — down  to  less  than  2.000  for 
women  whose  husbands  had  Incomes  of 
$7,000  and  over.  From  1950-52  to  1960.  the 
percent  Increase  In  the  fertility  rates  among 
women  15-44  years  old  was  highest  for 
women  whose  husbands'  incomes  were  under 
$5,000.  In  1950.  the  lowest  Income  group's  fer- 
tility rate  (number  of  children  born  per  1.000 
women)  was  only  14  percent  above  that  of 
the  hlgheft  Income  group,  but  by  1960.  It 
was  more  than  20  percent  above  that  of  the 
highest  Income  group.  Table  55.  Statistical 
Abstracts  0/  the  United  States.  1965,  p.  52. 


mestlc  health  and  education — when  he  said 

that,  "It  Is  essential  that  all  families  have 
access  to  Information  and  services  that  will 
allow  freedom  to  choose  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children  within  the  dictates 
of  individual  conscience" — It  must  be  said  In 
candor  that  the  greatest  progress  "has  been 
In  the  area  of  new  policies  rather  than  In  the 
Implementation  of  programs."  ^ 

The  agency  which  has  been  Indulging  In 
the  most  enunciations — the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— has  ap- 
parently done  the  least  to  carry  out  programs. 
Current  family  planning  actlrtties  on  the 
part  of  HEW  "are  off  to  an  exceedingly  slow 
start."'  At  best,  the  Department  seems  to 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  "comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices." of  which  family  planning  may  be  a 
part.  But  family  planning  apparently  will 
not  be  given  any  special  attention  or  prior- 
ity— despite  the  Department's  own  estimates 
concerning  the  higher  cost  effectiveness  of 
family  planning  In  the  area  of  health,  apart 
from  Its  potentials  for  the  reduction  and 
prevention  of  poverty. 

In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  it  has  been 
estimated  that  $3  million  and  $9  million, 
respectively,  have  been  used  for  family  plan- 
ning through  HEW-related  programs,  apart 
from  research  and  training  projects.  The 
projected  figure  for  1968  may  tte  as  high  as 
$13  million.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  defini- 
tive estimates  lies  In  the  fact  that  family 
plarmlng  services.  If  provided  at  all.  are  not 
recorded  as  a  specific  diagnostic  category  In 
reports  origlnaUng  from  HEW-flnanced 
sources.  At  present,  there  are  no  plans  for  a 
program  specifically  designated  as  "family 
planning"  under  HEW  auspices.  None  of 
these  funds.  It  should  be  noted,  were  pro- 
vided through  any  specific  program  desig- 
nated for  family  planning  as  such  but  rather 
as  part  of  the  activities  designed  for  Improv- 
ing health  services  for  mothers  and  clilldren, 
Title  XIX,  and  so  forth. 

Science,  the  magazine  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has 
described  the  efforts  of  the  Department  in  the 
field  of  family  planning  as  "leaderless  and 
leisurely.  "  But  concentrating  on  the  doctrine 
of  "comprehensiveness"  In  its  health  pro- 
grams, the  Department  in  practice  does  not 
mean  comprehensive,  but  rather  whatever 
State  and  local  health  departments  care  to 
provide.  If  these  departments  indicate  a 
preference  for  family  planning  services  as 
part  of  their  total  offerings.  HEW  will  not 
object.  But  apparently  HEW  wUl  do  UtUe 
to  Initiate.  The  desire  not  to  earmark  any 
funds  for  family  planning  means  In  reality 
that  by  the  time  congressional  authorizations 
and  appropriations  reduce  requested  funds 
for  all  health  programs,  very  little  remains  for 
new  programs  over  and  above  traditional  and 
previous  obligations  at  the  local  level.  For 
example,  to  quote  Science: 

"Instead  of  the  approximately  $270.5  mil- 
lion authorization  It  |the  Department)  had 
requested  for  the  program  [under  Title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act] — a  sum  that  was 
approved  by  the  Senate — the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1968,  after  cuts  by  the  House  and 
the  House-Senate  conference,  was  only  $125 
million.  Of  that,  about  $110  million  was 
needed  to  support  ongoing  commitments, 
leaving  only  around  $15  million  free  to  meet 
a  variety  of  demands — of  which  family  plan- 
ning would  be  only  one." 

It  Is  not  completely  accurate  to  say  that 
local  and  State  levels  of  health  programs 
have  little  Interest  In  family  planning,  but  as 


»  "Current  Status  of  Family  Planning  Pro- 
grams m  the  United  States,"  by  Gordon  W. 
Perl^ln.  M.D..  and  David  Radel.  Population 
Program,   Ford   Foundation.   Mimeographed. 

no  date. 

'Science.  May  12,  1967,  "Birth  Control: 
U.S.  Programs  Off  to  Slow  Start,"  by  EUnor 
Langer.  pp.  765-767. 
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stated  earlier,  previous  commitments  can- 
not be  reduced  In  order  to  provide  for  In- 
creased family  planning  efforU.  According 
to  the  testimony  on  H.R.  6418  (to  extend  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  89-749).  by  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  May  3. 
1967,  and  represented  by  Dr  John  H.  Venable, 
director  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Public 
Health,  there  Is  widespread  recognition 
among  the  States  of  the  high  priority  that 
should  be  given  to  family  planning.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  discrepancy  between  the 
Eimounts  needed  and  the  amounts  available 
Is  substantial.  Dr.  Venable  provided  the  ex- 
ample of  his  own  State  of  Georgia: 

"For  family  planning  programs,  we  have 
a  potential  caseload  presently  of  approxi- 
mately 210,000.  Family  planning  services 
could  be  provided  for  21,000  people  with  the 
expenditure  of  $196,000.  We  have  State  and 
local  funding  at  the  level  of  $146,000.  We, 
therefore,  would  need  $50,000  additional 
Federal  support  for  this  activity.  In  5  years' 
time,  when  the  caseload  has  Ittcreased  to 
approximately  223.000.  we  can  reach  70  per- 
cent of  the  objective  or  156,000  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,380,000.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  great  Increase  In 
the  level  of  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  this  very  necessary  activity." 

Within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  picture  has  been  more  promising. 
Once  again,  the  mere  presence  of  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  has  resulted  In  the 
sui-faclng  of  Individual  and  social  needs  that. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  being 
met  by  previously  existing  programs,  whether 
public  or  private,  local.  State,  or  Federal — 
with  family  planning  being  orje  of  these 
needs. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  local 
communities  and  organizations  of  the  jjoor 
had  easy  sailing  in  their  efforts  to  receive 
OEO  approval  of  family  planning  projects. 
At  first,  there  was  a  general  reluctance  ap- 
parently because  of  unfounded  tears  about 
public  objections.  Then  there  were  restric- 
tive guidelines  as  to  eligibility,  such  as  serv- 
ices only  for  married  women — without  rec- 
ognition of  the  disproportionate  number  of 
births  among  young  Impoverished  girls  with- 
out husbands.'  This  restriction  wis  later  re- 
moved by  Congress  Confusion  continued  to 
reign  among  regional  OEO  offices  &s  to  Wash- 
ington's commitment  or  Interest  In  family 
planning.  - 

By  fiscal  1986.  about  $2.4  mllUbn  in  OEO 
funds  had  been  spent  on  family  planning 
projects,  at  the  request  of  local  community 
action  agencies.  It  Is  expected  that  about 
$4  6  million  will  have  been  spent  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  These  funds  are 
estimated  to  serve  only  100.000  wcftnen  Orig- 
inal plans  called  for  expenditures  of  $4  mil- 
lion* 1968  plans  Include  $10  million  for  fam- 
ily planning. 

But  In  March  of  that  fiscal  year,  because 
of  the  cutback  In  congressional  appropria- 
tions, approximately  one-half  of  the  nearly 
60  projects  then  In  operation  were:Xaced  with 
curtailment  or  termination,  and  another  20 
proposed  projects  were  not  fundable  at  all. 
This  was  despite  OEO's  own  calculations  that 
family  planning  was  perhaps  the  ^ngle  most 


•  As  an  Indirect  reflection  of  this  problem, 
In  1965  one-third  of  female-headed  poor 
families  had  four  or  more  cnlldren;  and  these 
families  constituted  80  per  cent  of  all  female- 
headed  families,  with  these  many  children; 
I.e.,  out  of  600,000  female-headed  families 
with  four  or  more  children,  80  percent  were 
living  below  the  SSA  poverty  line  In  1955  the 
number  of  poor  children  In  families  with 
female  heads  was  4.4  million. 

'  OEO  claims  that  approximately  $1.75  mil- 
lion of  1967  allocation  for  ne^hborhood 
health  centers  has  also  been  spent  for  family 
planning  services.  :? 


cost-effective  approach  to  the  problem  of 
poverty.  As  a  result  of  strong  protests  on 
the  part  of  such  organizations  as  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Population,  however,  OEO 
recommitted  from  "emergency  funds"  nearly 
$600,000  and  none  of  the  programs  were  termi- 
nated. Additional  supplementary  funds  were 
provided   to  start  new  projects. 

OEO  has  had  to  Issue  at  least  two  direc- 
tives to  Its  regional  offices  during  the  past 
year  to  remind  them  that  the  agency  was 
favorably  Inclined  toward  ftmlly-plannlng 
projects  proposed  by  local  agencies.  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  continued  emphasis  on  local  Initia- 
tive and  local  priority  setting  in  OEO'b  com- 
munity action  program.  It  should  be  accom- 
panied at  least  by  greater  and  more  effective 
communication  to  local  groupw  by  OEO  and 
Its  regional  staffs  concerning  what  typ^s  of 
projects  are  possible  and  with  attention 
given  to  the  variations  In  cost-effectiveness 
of  one  type  of  project  as  over  against  another. 
Local  communities  should  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  comparative  Impact  on  poverty 
of  family  planning  as  compared  to.  say.  more 
and  Improved  "museum  visits." 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  OEO.  untl! 
the  first  few  months  of  calendar  1967.  lacked 
any  special  staff  In  the  field  of  family  plan- 
ning. As  of  the  present,  there  Is  one  such 
specialist,  a  highly  qualified  physician  em- 
ployed In  CAP'S  health  services  staff. 

"The  concrete,  measurable  commitment  of 
OEO  to  family  planning  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly over  the  past  2  years.  In  comparison 
with  HEW  At  the  present  time.  OEO  makes 
possible  the  most  direct  delivery  of  family 
services  for  the  poor  This  fact  alone  militates 
against  the  otherwise  plausible  argument  of 
"spinning  off"  OEO  functions  to  old-line 
agencies.  The  problem  remains  whether  its 
desire  to  meet  an  expected  Increased  local 
demand  for  support  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams will  be  matched  by  appropriate  funds 
and  other  forms  of  assistance.  In  fairness  to 
OEO.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  lies  essentially  with 
Congress  which  must  decide  whether  to  "ear- 
mark" for  family  planning  within  a  static 
level  of  authorization  for  the  war  against 
pwverty — thus  creating  a  cutback  on  other 
programs- — or  add  to  the  present  level  of 
authorization  and  commitments  a  sum  nec- 
essary for  an  effective  application  of  family 
planning  services  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
In  America  today  and  In  the  future 

"It  Is  apparent  that  today  In  the  United 
States."  stated  Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher.  presi- 
dent of  Planned  Parenthood-World  Federa- 
tion. In  his  testimony  of  June  8.  1967.  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  "family  planning  is 
accepted  as  an  Important  and  necessary  com- 
ponent of  community  health  services.  The 
question  that  faces  us  today  is  not  whether 
or  not  family  planning  services  are  needed: 
It  is  not  a  question  of  beneficial  results;  It 
is  not  even  a  question  of  individual  or  societal 
acceptance — rather  it  is  a  question  of  the 
degree  of  priority  we  are  willing  to  place  on 
family  planning  services  for  the  medically 
impoverished  and  how  far  we  are  willing  to 
go  to  Implement  that  priority." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
report  indicates,  the  need  for  family 
planning  services  is  crystal  clear  and  the 
beuefits  are  equally  clear.  The  benefits 
are  absolutely  vital  In  any  war  against 
poverty.  The  social  security  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  have  met  that  need. 
But,  regretfully,  the  conference  bill  falls 
to  meet  the  need. 

Dr.  Sheppard's  report  notes  the  inade- 
quacy of  existing  governmental  family 
planning  programs.  In  the  past  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  that  Department  for 
failing  to  give  this  program  the  priority 


which  it  requires.  Just  a  little  over  a 
month  ago.  a  report  by  an  HEW  con- 
sultant. Dr.  Oscar  Harkavy,  of  the  Pord 
Foundation,  was  made  public  Dr. 
Harkavy's  report  concluded  that  HEW 
had  failed  to  give  clear  or  strong  lead- 
ership to  the  family  planning  program, 
and  that  the  program  suflfered  from  lack 
of  funds  and  personnel.  It  indicated  that 
we  had  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  the 
Federal  Government  even  began  to  ap- 
proach an  adequate  family  planning 
program,  and  I  believe  the  report  offers 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  reasons  why 
the  conferees  should  have  accepted  the 
Senate  version  of  the  family  plarminir 
amendments. 

I  want  to  cite  a  summary  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Harkavy  report. 
to  indicate  how  far  we  have  to  go,  and 
why  the  Senate  amendments  regarding 
family  planning  should  have  been 
adopted. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  into  the 
Record  some  of  the  principal  points 
made  in  the  summary  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Harkavy  report. 

Mr  President,  I  read  from  the  sum- 
mary of  recommendations: 

Beginning  with  Secretary  Gardner's  Janu- 
ary 24,  1966  policy  statement.  DHEW  has 
made  some  progress  in  support  of  family 
planning  services  and  of  research  and  train- 
ing related  to  population  problems.  Yei  it  l« 
clear  that  none  of  the  DHEW  Regional  Offices 
or  operating  agencies  presently  places  high 
priority  on  family  planning,  or  Is  certain 
what  precise  functions  It  Is  expected  to  carry 
out  In  this  field.  If  the  DHEW  effort  Is  to  be  ' 
commensurate  with  the  need  and  with  the 
Secretary's  expressed  Intent  it  must  greatly 
Increase  the  funds  and  professional  staff 
manpower  devoted  to  this  field  To  this  end 
the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  recom- 
mendations from  page  2  through  page  8 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  A  clear  signal  from  the  Secretary  that 
vigorous  support  of  this  field  is  an  integral 
part  of  DHEW  business  seems  necessary.  The 
recent  designation  of  family  planning  as  one 
of  six  priority  areas,  without  extraordinary 
action  such  as  the  reprogramlng  of  funds 
and  assignment  of  existing  personnel,  is  not 
regarded  by  the  staff  as  a  mandate. 

2.  A  new  policy  statement  Is  needed  to  set 
forth  much  more  explicitly  the  Department's 
objectives  in  family  planning  and  how  It 
proposes  to  achieve  them.  This  could  be 
coupled  with  additional  actions  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  outlined  below,  and  with  Issuance 
of  specific  policy  statements  by  each  of  the 
principal  agencies  Involved — Children's  Bu- 
reau. Public  Health  Service,  Medical  Services 
Administration.  Assistance  Payments  Admin- 
istration, and  Office  of  Education — detailing 
clearly  their  functions  in  family  planning 
and  the  staff  and  budgetary  resources  they 
will  commit  to  this  field.  This  will  help  to 
clarify  both  for  the  Department  and  for  Con- 
gress the  complementary  nature  of  the  sev- 
eral programs 

A  suggested  division  of  funct'on  among 
the  operating  agencies  designed  to  activate 
a  variety  of  local  programs  is  set  forth  in 
Table  I  and  n. 

(a)  DHEW  should  set  Its  principal  goal  as 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  cloee  the  gap  be- 
tween approximately  5  million  women  need- 
ing publicly  assisted  family  planning  medi- 
cal services  and  about  700.000  now  receiving 
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such  aid.  It  should  be  the  Department's 
policy  that  no  program  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  or  program  that  merely  pro- 
vides or  pays  for  medical  care,  can  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  Including  arrange- 
ment for  voluntary  family  planning.  DHEW 
must  act  positively  and  rapidly  to  achieve 
this  goal  and  to  guide  state  and  local  agen- 
cies to  effective  action.  Within  the  next  six 
months  it  should  complete  work  on  a  na- 
tional plan  which  locates  the  papulation  to 
be  sen'ed  and  Identifies  the  variety  of  agen- 
cies to  provide  the  services. 

(b)  DHEW  must  Identify,  train,  and  as- 
sign a  professional  staff  devoted  full  time  to 
family  planning  and  supporting  activities  at 
the  executive  level  and  in  each  of  the  op- 
erating agencies.  DHEW  presently  cannot 
point  to  as  many  as  10  professionals  on  its 
entire  staff  who  devote  themselves  full  time 
to  this  field.  DHEW  staffing  for  family  plan- 
ning now  represents  an  unfortunate  exam- 
ple of  "what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business."  The  Secretary  should  re- 
program  funds  and  reassign  personnel  to 
begin  this  staffing  effort  Immediately. 

(c)  Radically  Improved  contraceptive 
techniques  must  be  developed  if  unwanted 
fertility  in  developing  countries  and  among 
all  segments  of  our  own  population  Is  to  be 
brought  under  control.  To  speed  this  devel- 
opment DHEW  should  greatly  expand  Its 
program  of  research  In  fundamental  and  ap- 
plied reproductive  biology. 

3.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  and  Family  Planning  should  have 
an  adequate  staff  to  assist  in  policy  formula- 
tion, program  planning  and  evaluation,  re- 
lations with  professional  groups,  stimulation 
and  coordination  of  family  planning  activi- 
ties within  DHEW.  and  liaison  with  other 
Government  agencies  and  private  family 
planning  organizations.  The  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  should  provide 
centralized  direction  to  the  total  DHEW  ef- 
fort and  serve  as  a  single  "window"  for 
DHEW  to  assist  applicants  for  Federal  sup- 
port of  family  planning. 

4  Each  relevant  DHEW  agency — Public 
Health  Service.  Children's  Bureau.  Medical 
Services  Administration.  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Administration,  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion— should  have  an  adequate  cadre  of  full- 
time  operating  specialists  in  the  Regional 
Offices,  as  well  as  in  Washington,  to  stimu- 
late, and  provide  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  officials,  voluntary  agencies,  hospi- 
tals, medical  groups  and  other  agencies  or 
associations  engaged  In  family  planning  and 
related  programs. 

5  To  advise  the  Secretary  on  policy,  long- 
range  planning  and  related  issues  in  the  field 
of  population  and  family  planning  the  Sec- 
retary should  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Family  Planning  and  Population,  in- 
cluding experts  in  the  relevant  specialized 
fields  as  well  as  members  of  the  public.  In 
addition  a  Regional  Family  Planning  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  relevant  professionals 
and  prominent  citizens  should  be  appointed 
for  each  DHEW  region.  Some  members  of 
each  Regional  Committee  should  serve  on  the 
Secretary's  Advisory  Committee. 

6.  Immediate  step>s  should  be  taken  to  offer 
short-term  courses  and  long-term  training  at 
population  study  centers,  and  other  appro- 
priate facilities,  to  top  DHEW  officials  In 
Washington  and  Regional  Offices  and  profes- 
sionals assigned  to  family  planning  staff 
positions.  Assuming  that  sharply  Increased 
funds  for  family  planning  services  will  be- 
come available  In  July.  1968.  there  is  no  time 
to  lose  In  orienting  top  administrative  staff 
and  in  training  an  adequate  staff. 

7.  Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  provide 
adequate  incentives  to  the  States  for  ap- 
pointment of  appropriate  specialists  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  departments. 

8.  The  Department  should  require  adequate 
family  planning  components  In  every  state 
comprehensive  health  plan  under  PL  8&-740; 


every  state  Maternal  and  Child  Health  plan 
and  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  project  under 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  every  plan 
for  Medical  AsslsUnce  under  Title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and  every  Public 
Assistance  plan  under  Title  rv  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Wherever  possible,  relevant  edu- 
cational aspects  should  l>e  included  In  state 
and  local  programs  submitted  for  OE  fund- 
ing. The  Department  policy  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  absolutely  no  coercion  must  be 
adhered  to  scrupulously. 

9.  DHEW  should  Immediately  commission 
a  feasibility  study  looking  toward  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  data  processing  system 
for  family  planning  services.  At  present  the 
Department  has  little  reliable  information  on 
which  to  base  a  strategy  for  expansion  of 
services;  nor  does  it  have  any  firm  idea  as  to 
the  cost  or  effectiveness  of  such  service. 

10.  There  must  be  a  manifold  expansion  of 
funds  for  family  planning  if  DHEW  is  to 
make  a  real  impact  on  unmet  needs.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  some  $100  million  a  year  ($20  a 
year  for  5  million  women)  Is  necessary  to 
provide  family  planning  service  to  women  in 
the  poor  and  near  poor  categories.  This  goal 
should  be  achieved  In  five  years.  While  It  is 
encouraging  that  OEO  may  be  authorized  to 
spend  as  much  as  $20  million  for  family  plan- 
ning in  1968.  basic  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation, development,  and  long-term  support 
of  family  planning  service  remains  with 
DHEW. 

The  additional  $15  million  expect«l  to  be- 
come available  for  family  planning  in  FY 
1969  under  H.R.  12080  must  be  appropriated 
In  full  and  Jealously  reserved  for  financing 
expansion  of  family  planning  medical  serv- 
ices, since  the  principal  obstacle  to  expansion 
of  the  field  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  for 
these  services.  In  the  next  several  months. 
DHEW  should  develop  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress In  1968  a  request  for  substantial  addi- 
tional authorizations  and  appropriations  In 
subsequent  years  to  permit  expansion  of 
services  to  meet  the  Indicated  need  and  to 
make  possible  efficient  forward  planning  by 
Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  funds  needed  to 
deliver  services  the  Secretary  should  reserve 
In  FY  1968  at  least  $10  million  a  year  from 
such  sources  as  PL  89-749  project  funds  and 
SRS  research  and  demonstration  funds  to 
constitute  a  Family  Planning  Research  and 
Demonstration  Fund.  A  number  of  excellent 
projects  that  can  show  the  way  for  improve- 
ment of  family  planning  services  have  been 
developed  but  remain  unfunded 

12.  The  Office  of  Education  should  make  a 
positive  effort  to  stimulate  use  of  funds  avail- 
able under  the  several  Education  Acts  for 
family  life  and  sex  education  programs  in 
the  schools  and  In  adult  education  for  spe- 
cial schooling  for  pregnant  teenagers,  and 
for  other  relevant  activities.  At  least  $5  mil- 
lion in  OE  funds  should  be  specifically  re- 
served for  these  programs. 

13.  The  Department  should  take  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  supporting  the 
Inclusion  of  family  planning  curricula 
In  professional  schools  for  physicians, 
nurses,  health  workers,  social  workers  and 
teachers.  Family  planning  and  related  activ- 
ities should  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
training  and  practice  of  the  serving  pro- 
fefslons  as  rapidly  as  possible 

14  To  assist  in  development  of  radically 
Improved  contraceptive  techniques  an  en- 
larged, high  level  scientific  staff  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  must  positively 
encourage  expansion  of  work  In  reproductive 
biology;  applied  work  in  contraceptive  de- 
velopment should  be  supported  through  con- 
tracts and  grants,  and  NIH's  own  Intramural 
program   should    be   rapidly   expanded. 

Laboratory  space  for  work  in  this  field 
should  be  provided  by  designating  reproduc- 
tive biology  as  a  "program  of  national  im- 
portance" In  order  to  offer  75  per  cent  match- 
ing provisions  in  NIH  construction  grants. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  an  optimum 
world-wide  research  program  In  reproductive 
biology  would  require  the  expenditure  of  $150 
million  a  year  by  all  supporting  agencies 
(Government,  foundations,  and  pharmaceu- 
tical firms).  This  Is  a  five-fold  increase  over 
present  expenditures  In  the  area.  The  con- 
tribution by  NIH  to  this  field  should  increase 
In  accommodation  to  this  requirement. 

15.  DHEW  should  continue  and  expand 
support  of  social  research  and  training  in 
population  problems  at  university  popula- 
tion study  centers  and  other  appropriate  fa- 
cilities, including  studies  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  p>opulatlon  growth,  illegiti- 
macy. Illegal  abortion,  family  stability  and 
breakdown,  and  related  problems. 

16.  The  international  aspects  of  famUy 
planning  programs  are  of  profound  Impor- 
tance, and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  sup- 
port both  service  and  research  programs 
abroad.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  use 
of  PL  480  funds  which  clearly  have  not  been 
adequately  utilized  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  stress 
that,  on  page  3  of  those  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Harkavy's  report  says: 

DHEW  should  set  Ite  principal  goal  as  doing 
what  Is  necessary  to  close  the  gap  between 
approximately  5  million  women  needing  pub- 
licly assisted  family  planning  medical  serv- 
ices and  about  700, (X)0  now  receiving  such 
aid.  It  should  be  the  Department's  policy 
that  no  program  of  comprehensive  health 
services,  or  program  that  merely  provides  or 
pays  for  medical  care,  can  be  considered 
complete  without  including  arrangement  for 
voluntary  family  planning.  DHEW  must  act 
positively  and  rapidly  to  achieve  this  goal 
and  to  guide  state  and  local  agencies  to 
effective  action.  Within  the  next  six  months 
It  should  complete  work  on  a  national  plan 
which  locates  the  population  to  be  served 
and  Identifies  the  variety  of  agencies  to  pro- 
vide the  services. 

The  recommendations  go  on  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  presently  cannot  point 
to  as  many  as  10  professionals  on  its  en- 
tire staff  who  devote  themselves  to  full- 
time  family  planning. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  recom- 
mendations: 

DHEW  staffing  for  family  planning  now 
represents  an  unfortunate  example  of  "what 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 
The  Secretary  should  reprogram  funds  and 
reassign  p>ersonnel  to  begin  this  staflang 
effort  Immediately. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  because  of  the 
problem  revealed  in  the  Harkavy  report 
and  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  population 
explosion  in  our  country  that  I  offered 
the  amendments  to  specifically  earmark 
funds  in  the  social  security  bill  for  family 
planning  services. 

I  was  reluctant  to  depend  on  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, because  they  have  not  done  the  job 
to  date.  That  is  why  it  is  so  tragic  that 
the  House  conferees  saw  fit  to  eliminate 
the  major  portion  of  the  funds  ear- 
marked in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  read  from  page  6  of  the  HarkaNT 
report : 

There  must  be  a  manifold  expansion  of 
funds  for  family  planning  If  DHEW  is  to 
make  a  real  Impact  on  unmet  needs  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  $100  million  a  year  ($20  a 
year  for  5  mUlion  women)  is  necessary  to 
provide  family  planning  service  to  women  in 
the  poor  and  near  poor  categories.  This  goal 
should  be  achieved  in  5  years. 
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Mr  President,  this  report  establishes 
without  any  doubt  the  need  for  the 
amendments  which  the  Senate  adopted. 
For  every  dollar  we  spend  in  the  field 
of  family  planning  to  provide  assistance 
to  these  poor  mothers  who  want  volun- 
tarily to  plan  their  family,  we  will  save 
literally  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  even 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  ultimate  cost 
to  society  of  caring  for  unwanted  chil- 
dren. The  problem  of  the  unwanted  child 
in  American  society  is  integrally  linked, 
in  my  judgment,  with  the  major  prob- 
lems of  oui-  great  cities,  with  the  problem 
of  poverty  and,  indeed,  with  the  problem 
of  crime  and  disorder. 

Until  this  Nation  and  our  leaiders — I 
refer  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  down — start  doing  something 
to  protect  the  unwanted  child,  oar  prob- 
lems will  multiply  on  the  domestfc  scene. 
When  I  say  "protect  the  unwanted  child," 
I  am  talking  about  our  moral  obligation 
to  do  our  best  to  see  that  when  a<;hild  is 
born  in  our  society,  he  is  borrt  into  a 
family  that  wants  him,  is  wlllingto  take 
care  of  him  and  to  give  him  t&e  love, 
and  the  guidance  that  he  needs. 

When  an  unwanted  child  is  bom  into 
the  depths  of  poverty  in  ghettos  of  our 
great  cities,  not  knowing  who  one  or 
sometimes  both  of  his  parents  are,  with- 
out any  type  of  parental  supervision, 
without  any  family  institutions,  without 
any  religious  sheltering,  how  can  that 
child  help  but  grow  up  as  a  ward  of  the 
community  and,  in  many  instances,  as  a 
dangerous  citizen,  frustrated  and  bent  on 
a  life  of  crime  and  delinquency? 

We  made  great  strides  with  the  Senate 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  tragedy  ftiat  the 
conference  committee  saw  fit  toT'emove 
the  real  funding  of  this  program. 

Publication  of  the  Harkavy  report — 
to  which  I  have  referred — and  the  ap- 
proval of  my  family  planning  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
came  at  virtually  the  same  time.  In  effect, 
an  executive  agency  acknowledgment 
of  the  problem,  and  the  potential  solu- 
tion to  that  problem  coincided.  I  have 
been  informed  that  oCQcials  of  HEW  sup- 
ported approval  of  my  amendments  both 
in  the  Finance  Committee  and  In  the 
conference.  I  am  grateful  for  that  sup- 
port. I  know  that  they  are  now  eager  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  in  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Harkavy  re- 
port, and  in  establishing  a  far-reaching 
family  planning  program  which  will  meet 
this  Nation's  needs.  It  is  therefore  partic- 
ularily  unfortunate  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  give  the  Department  all  of  the 
funds  which  it  needs  to  accomplish  its 
proclaimed  purposes. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  other 
leaders  who  are  bepinnin?  to  pat  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know  full  well  how 
effective  the  Senator  can  be  in  other 
fields. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  not  Just  be- 
ginning to  put  his  shoulder  to  this  wheel. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  action  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, of  which  the  Senator  is  chair- 
man, is  a  real  step  forward.         t 


But  I  am  referring  now  to  the  flght 
which  will  take  place  in  Congress  next 
year  and  the  year  after,  to  take  a  step 
or  two  in  the  right  direction  for  the  Na- 
tion, as  we  have  taken  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  time  is  running  out,  Mr.  President. 
The  problem  of  the  unwanted  child 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  legislator 
and  every  leader  in  the  Nation.  Babies 
are  born.  Once  they  are  here,  we  cannot 
abandon  them.  We  carmot  turn  our  back 
on  them.  We  cannot  punish  them  for  the 
sins  of  their  mothers  or  their  fathers.  We 
must  protect  them.  But  we  must  also  in- 
sure, to  the  extent  possible,  that  the 
women  of  our  country,  rich  or  poor,  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  plan  a  family, 
the  same  opportunity  not  to  bring  an  un- 
wanted child  into  the  world. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  McIntyre  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Exhibit  1 

Baltimore.  Md.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  D  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

I  urge  you  to  work  for  Senate  and  House 
disapproval  of  that  provision  In  the  pending 
Social  Security  bill  which  would  freeze  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  AFDC  welfare  pro- 
gram. This  provision,  at  the  present  rate  of 
Increase  of  our  AFDC  rolls,  would  cost  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
approximately  $4  million  during  the  first 
year  alone.  This  would  work  a  great  hard- 
ship and  Impose  an  unjust  financial  burden 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  bear. 

Thomas  K.  D'Alesandro  III, 

Mai/or. 

Baltimore.  Md.. 
December  8,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tremendous  hardships  would  be  pressed 
upon  Maryland  should  the  proposed  AFDC 
caseload  freeze  stand.  I  urge  your  opposition 
to  It  and  Its  ultimate  deletion. 

Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
Governor  of  Maryland. 


Washington.  D.C. 

December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

Public  assistance  and  welfare  provisions  of 
1967  Social  Security  amendments  approved 
by  conference  committee  represent  major  re- 
treat from  gains  won  over  many  years. 
Freezing  of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  compulsory  work  programs  are 
punitive  and  regressive  in  effect  and  would 
work  hardship  not  only  on  the  poor  but  on 
State  and  municipal  welfare  resources  We 
urge  your  firm  support  of  Senate  version  of 
bill. 

Arthur  S.  Flcmminc, 

President.  NatiOTial  Council  of  Churches. 


Nr-Af  York.  N.Y.. 
December  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  D  Tydings 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC  : 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  report 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments.  The  medie- 
valism of  the  public  welfare  provisions  far 
outweighs  any  gains  to  be  realized  from  in- 
creases in  OASDI  benefits.  We  have  a  deep 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  elderly  but 
the  additional  hardships  to  be  Imposed  by 
the  bin  on  already  deprived  children  and 
families  render  this  bill  an  unsound  public 


program.  The  conferees  should  be  Instructed 
to  approximate  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  to  reject  the  Inhumane  and  regressive 
House  bill.  Our  commlllees  on  aging,  on 
famUy  and  child  welfare  and  on  health  Join 
us  In  urging  you  to  return  the  proposed  bill 
to  the  conference  committee. 

John  H.  Mathis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

Community    Service    Society    of   New 

York. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
December  12. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  board  of  social  ministry,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America.  Is  opposed  to  the  regres- 
sive public  welfare  measures  embodied  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  We  supptort  you  in  your 
efforts  to  keep  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Cedric  W.  Tilberg. 
Secretary  for  Program  and  Leadership. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  directors  of  Levlndale  were  concerned 
and  dlstrubed  with  H.R.  12080.  Its  passage 
will  create  havoc  and  Injustice  In  our  State's 
welfare  program.  The  board  voted  unan- 
imously to  urge  you  to  use  your  good 
offices  to  defeat  H.R.  12080. 

Manny  M.  Malman. 

President. 

Baltimore,  Mo.. 
December  12. 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  light  of  the  recent  Senate-House  action 
on  bill  1280.  we  strongly  urge  that  you  lend 
your  support  In   rejecting   the  provisions  of 
this  bill   that  will  limit  the  welfare  services 
to    families,    particularly    children,    through 
the  freeze  on  the  number  of  recipients  com- 
pulsory  participation   In    training   programs 
which  would  negate  the  Individualization  of 
the    families'    need   and    the   elimination   of 
Federal  support  to  unemployed  fathers. 
Dr.  Hyman  S.  Rubenstein. 
President,  Maryland   Chapter.  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

Mrs.  Nae  R.  Gellman. 
President,    Maryland    Women's   Division, 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

Washington.  D.C. 

December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
Is  deeply  concerned  about  restrictive  wel- 
fare provisions  In  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12080.  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967.  Compulsory  work  requirements  on 
mothers  with  small  children  and  the  AFDC 
freeze  must  be  eliminated.  Respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  not  approve  conference  report 
but  refer  It  back  with  request  that  new  con- 
ferees be  apjxjlnted. 

Charles  I.  Schottland, 
President,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

Baltimore.  Md  . 
December  12. 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydinos. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.fhtngton.  D.C: 

The  700  members  of  the  Maryland  chapter. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
urgently  request  your  vote  against  the  social 
security  bill  as  reported  out  by  Senate-House 
conference  committee.  Tlie  limitation  on 
Federal  participation  in  the  AFDC  program 
places  financial  burdens  upon  our  State  and 
city  which  they  are  in  no  position  to  meet. 
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About  3.000  children  In  our  State  alone  will 
be  faced  without  adequate  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Ernest  M.  Kahn, 
Chairman.  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
school  of  Social  Work,  Its  faculty,  and 
friends,  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  Social 
Security  Amendment  of  1967  reported  out  by 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 
We  particularly  abhor  the  freeze  on  AFDC 
payments,  a  provision  which  will  either  put 
undue  financial  hardship  on  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  or  cause  thousands  of  children 
to  be  without  means  of  subsistence. 

Marguerite  Pope.  Stephen  P.  Gordon. 
Michael  Cencl.  Frederick  C  Rohlflng 
III.  John  E  Hickey.  Max  Slporln, 
Pauline  M.  Stott.  Leona  Irsch,  Ralph 
M.  Schley.  W.  Glenn  Guamnitz.  Rob- 
ert 1.  Smith.  Evelyn  S.  Kostlck.  Calvin 
R.  Griner.  C.  C.  Vincent  J.  Pertlcone. 
Arthur  C.  Redding  Jr. 
Sheila  Thaler.  Renee  Greefeld.  Shar- 
onn  Glttelsohn.  Shirley  Patt.  Carol  J. 
Wechsler,  Rea  L.  Ginsberg.  Sherman 
W.  Buchanan.  Evelyn  Swartz.  Suzanne 
Glaser.  WUla  Bywaters.  Alexander  B. 
Gates. 
Vivian  F.  Ripple,  Franclne  Schaeffer, 
John  Barrett.  Dorothy  Hawkins,  Joy  M. 
Douglas.  Flozella  R.  Clark.  Kathy  Ber- 
kowltz.  Sylvia  Whitney.  Donna  R. 
Shadle.  Anne  Knlffin.  Abraham  Mak- 
osfsky.  James  Glnsburg.  Sharon  S. 
Lawson.  Jean  M.  Dockhorn,  Emma  V. 
Ramirez,  Paula  R.  Busklrk,  Margaret 
Davi.-i. 
Tom  Moses,  Deetta  S.  Taylor,  George 
Taliafero.  Sharon  A.  Penland.  Janet 
Santen.  Dlanne  Mahan. 
Grade  E.  Goode.  Alan  C.  Korz.  Leonard 
Prass.  Hilda  K.  Gottlieb,  Linda  MlUl- 
son.  Martin  MUllson,  Thomas  C. 
Voskuhl.  Sister  Mary  John  Lowry, 
R.S.M..  Allen  J.  Levin,  Henry  Hunt, 
Sedonla  E.  Berocknell,  Martha  James, 
Kathleen  Fotmeler. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Forth,  Lora  Price,  Donald 
Blumberg,  Orlle  Reld.  Edward  C  Green, 
Beryl  Bunker.  Martha  McLaney.  Kath- 
leen Manning.  Carl  Thlstel,  Celeste 
Peltz.  Sylvia  Cohen,  Ruth  W.  Mednlck. 
Dan  Thursz.  Ernest  Kahn,  Camllle 
Wheeler.  Patrlca  Haddad.  Brian  Opert. 
Henry  W.  Keller,  Jr  .  Dorothy  Boyle. 
Sylvia  Gollub,  James  Workman,  Betty 
Hlmeles. 
Pearl  Moulton.  B.  Maxlne  Tyree.  Barbara 
Gaver.  Gerald  Pavloff.  Robert  Barto- 
Unl.  Gary  Balzer.  Jane  Foley,  James 
Sllngluff.  Perry  Waddles.  Harriet  S. 
Frenkll,  Stanley  E.  Welnsteln.  Linda 
Melpolder.  Thomas  Salisbury.  Adnette 
Marrogo.  Elbert  Hoy,  Gertrude  Glns- 
burg, Richard  Smith,  Carl  Munson. 
Ross  Ford,  Linda  Slegel,  Harris  Chalklin. 
Peggy  Hayes.  Virginia  B.  Laughlin. 
Lewis  Hamburger,  Feme  Kolodner. 
Etorothy  Rodbell,  Hyman  Bookbinder. 
Brendan  F.  Murphy.  LllUan  R.  Wie- 
ner. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
US.  Senate.   Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  urge  rejection  of  conference  re- 
port of  social  security  measures  which  Is  a 
travesty  of  satisfactory  bill.  Am  amazed  that 
Senate  conferees  should  have  yielded  to  such 
a  retrogressive  measure  which  not  only  falls 
to  correct  existing  deficiencies  but  Is  replete 
with  new  ones.  Urge  Its  return  to  conference 
for  constructive  revisions. 

Sidney  Holundeb. 


Washington,  D.C, 

December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Farmers  Union  board  calls  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  social  security  conference 
report. 

Farmers  Union  feels  that  the  conference 
report  might  push  welfare  concepts  back- 
ward 20  years.  Farmers  Union  continues  to 
support  the  plan  to  give  work  and  training 
opportunities  for  low-Income  people  instead 
of  welfare  as  contained  in  the  Senate  version 
which  was  rejected  by  the  conferees. 

Farmers  Union  Is  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  social  security  conference  report  failed 
to  give  significant  increases  in  social  security 
payments  above  a  cost  of  living  increase. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  bill  will 
leave  many  millions  on  social  security  with 
total  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
future  generations  without  adequate  retire- 
ment Incomes. 

Farmers  Union  regrets  that  the  drug  lobby 
was  successful  In  eliminating  the  generic 
drug  provision  from  the  bill,  which  would 
save  an  estimate  of  $100  million  in  taxes 
each  year. 

Farmers  Union  urges  that  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  be  reworked  by  the  Congress  early 
next  year. 

Tony  T.  Dechant. 
Presidenf,  National  Farmers  Union. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Action  of  conference  committee  which 
considered  H.R.  12080  Is  unconscionable. 
H.R.  12080  In  Its  present  form  is  unreason- 
ably restrictive,  punitive,  and  arbitrary,  and 
negates  many  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The  health  and 
welfare  committee  of  Baltimore  City's  May- 
or's Task  Force  for  Equal  Rights  urges  defeat 

of  this  bill. 

Dr.  Claude  D.  Hill, 

Chairman. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Don't  penalize  poor  people.  Defeat  HJl. 
12080.  Please  consider  Senator  Kennedy's  po- 
sition on  this  matter. 

Richard  Bateman, 
Director  of  Housing  Court  Clinic. 

Baltimore.  Md. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings. 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Vote   to   kill   House   bill   version   12080  Re 
AFDC — Freeze   or  work  requirement. 
Mazue  F.  Rappaport, 
Director,  Dept.  of  .^fedical  Social  Work, 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Senator  Joseph  Ttdings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  DC: 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship  of   Senator   Robert  P.   Kennedy   in   his 
actions  for  Senate  rejection  of  the  conference 
committee  report  on  social  security  amend- 
ments as  the  arm  of  the  archdiocese  of  Bal- 
timore   regarding    urban    affairs     We    would 
sooner  have  no  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  this  year  than  to  have  a  bUl   as 
presented  by  the  conference  committee. 
Rev.  Henry   J.   Offer, 
Director,   Archdiocesan   Urban   Commis- 
sion, 

Charles  G.  Tilden, 

Chairman. 


December  11. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  urges  you  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  bill.  What  started  out  as  a  social  se- 
curity measure  has  become  an  Instrument  of 
social  Insecurity.  It  generates  pressxire  to 
break  up  families.  Under  this  bill  fathers 
would  abandon  their  families  and  mothers 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  children  and 
go  to  work.  The  war  on  poverty  is  becoming 
a  war  on  the  victims  of  poverty.  Cities  now 
WTacked  by  terrible  crises  would  be  faced 
with  the  Intolerable  choice  of  leaving  poor 
people  destitute  or  trying  to  provide  for  them 
out  of  funds  they  do  not  have.  This  Is  a 
shocking  and  regressive  bill.  We  urge  you 
to  send  It  back  to  conference  and  Instruct 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. 

Roy  Wilkins, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 


New  York,  NY., 
December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Please  reject  conference  report  on  HJR. 
12080.  Title  II  Irremediably  endangers  and 
deprives  millions  of  children. 

Joseph  H.  Reid, 
Executive       Director,       Child       Welfare 
League  of  America. 


Baltimore.  Md., 
December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  your  good  ofHce  to  defeat  compro- 
mise H.R.  12080  from  Joint  committee.  We 
feel  this  legislation  would  be  most  damaging 
and  that  Its  defeat  Is  urgent  In  turns  of  so- 
cial welfare  practice. 

Robert  I.  Hiller, 
Executive    Director,    Associated    Jewish 
Charities,  Baltimore. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

AVC  urges  rejection  conference  report  re- 
strictions on  welfare  payments  for  depend- 
ent children  and  parents. 

Dr.  Eugene  Byrd, 
National  Chairman,  Veterans  Committee. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
December  11.1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  name  of  Christian  conscience  we  urge 
your  supp>ort  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in 
his  attempt  to  kill  social  security  compromise 
bUl  based  on  H.R.  12080. 

Rt.  Rev.  Harry  Lee  Doll. 

Bishop  of  Maryland. 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydinos, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  view  coercive  discriminatory  provisions 
H.R.    12080    with    respect    public    assistance 
(AFDC)    as  reported   conference  committee, 
urge  vote  against  bill  or  return  conference 
with  Instruction  retain  Senate  provisions. 
Rev.  Reinhart  B  Gutmann. 
Executive  Secretary.  Division  of  Commu- 
nity Services.  Executive  Council.  Epis- 
copal Church. 
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Baltimore.  MP.. 
December  it,  1967. 
Senator   Joseph    D.    Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.:  } 

Strongly  urge  vote  against  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12080  and  support  ot  Senate 
version. 

Ernest  H.  SmitS, 
Family  arid  Children's  Society. 

Baltimore.  M».. 
December  It;  1967. 
Senator    Joseph    D.    Tydincs.  1 

Senate  Office  Building,  f 

Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

Understand  Senate  bill  208  would  leave 
children  Ineligible  for  Social  Security  pro- 
tection force  mothers  with  small  chSdren  to 
work  urge  vote  against  It. 

Jack  L.  Levijj. 
Past  President  American  Jewisfi  Con- 
gress Maryland  Chapter.  J 
^ 

Baltimore.  Mb.. 
Decembetr  11^  1967. 
Senator    Joseph    D.    Tydincs.  J 

Senate  Office  Building,  f 

Washington,  D.C:  { 

Urge  you  to  oppose  restrictive  welfare  pro- 
visions   of    Social    Security    bill    fneeze    on 
A-F-D-C  cases  could  mean  starvation  for  In- 
nocent children.  y 
Harold  C.  Edelston, 
Exec.     Director     Health     and     Xtelfare 
Council  Baltimore  Area. 

Washincton.  D.C. 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator    Joseph    D.    Ttdings. 
Washington,  DC 

The  conference  report  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity bill  is  repugnant  to  human  needs  and 
dignity.  Social  Security  benefit  level*  are  to- 
tally Inadequate,  and  the  work-training  re- 
qulvements  Imposed  on  mothers  by  the  con- 
ference report  are  unconscionable  The  wel- 
fare benefit  freeze  will  impose  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  local  communities  and  adjust- 
ments In  old-age  assistance  and  welfare 
standards  may  deprive  the  p>oorest  of  our 
retired  citizens  of  any  Income  Increases  at 
all.  On  behalf  of  more  than  six  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  union  department. 
AFL-CIO.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
Social  Security  conference  report  amd  sub- 
sequently to  Instruct  conferees  to  insist  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

L.  Walter  P.  Rettthzk, 
President     Industrial     Union    Depart- 
ment AFL-CIO. 

Baltimore,  l/ip., 
December  it.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Tydincs.  | 

U.S.  Senate,  | 

Washington,  DC:  5 

Urge  you  strongly  to  vote  against  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12080.  If  this  measure 
passes  with  present  welfare  provUlotLs  It 
will  cost  Maryland  about  $4  million  addi- 
tional per  year  and  will  cause  untold  misery 
among  the  poor.  It  discriminates-  against 
the  children  of  unmarried  mothers  and  de- 
prives them  of  their  due  rights. 

Donald  C.  Lxe, 
President,    Maryland    Confererus    Social 
Welfare.  4 


Miami  Beach.  Fla.. 

Oecember  Xi,  1967. 
Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs.  f 

Washington,  D.C:  I 

AFL-CIO  considers  conference  r^ort  on 
social  security  absolutely  inadequate.  Most 
of  Senate  provisions  designed  to  Improve 
House  bill  have  been  abandoned.  Benefits 
for  OASDI  recipients  would  barely  exceed  al- 
ready Increased  costs  of  living  Retreats  on 
welfare  provisions  enacted  by  Seftate  are 
travesty  on  America's  image  as  compassion- 
ate and  humanitarian  nation.  We  ui^e  every 


Senator  to  vote  against  this  deplorable  at- 
tack on  poor  and  underprivileged  and  request 
another  conference  to  secure  passage  of  an 
adequate  social  security  bill. 

George  Meany. 

President.  AFL-CIO. 


Baltimore.  Mo.. 
December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  believe  HR.  12080  should  be  defeated. 
Urge  your  leadership  in  this  action  since 
passage  would  create  untold  problems  in  our 
State. 

Calman  J.  Zamoiski. 
President.  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 

Washington.  D.C. 

December  12. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  extremely  dismayed  over  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  social  security 
amendments.  The  basic  approach  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  embodied  In  the  report  is  not  In 
keeping  with  human  dignity  We  urge  cor- 
rection of  the  coercive  features  of  the  re- 
port, the  elimination  of  the  freeze  on  num- 
ber of  AFDC  recipients  and  the  limit  on 
amount  of  medicaid  payments.  Urge  you  to 
oppose  conference  report  and  to  seek  the 
return  of  the  bill  to  conference  committee 
for  results  more  In  keeping  with  the  Senate 
bUl. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Corcjoran. 

Secretary.  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Chanties. 

National  Presbyterian  Health  & 
Welfare  Association  or  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
THE  U.S.A.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  December  6. 1967. 
Senator  Joseph   D.  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tidings:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Health  and  Welfare 
Association,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  action  in  the  Senate  on 
November  21st.  Your  vote  supporting 
Amendment  =425  ot  BUI  HR  12080  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  members  of  our 
Association. 

The  Association,  representing  over  400 
service  units  In  the  fields  of  child  care,  health 
services,  services  for  the  aging,  neighborhood 
centers,  and  institutional  chaplains,  was  dis- 
tressed with  some  of  the  coercive  features 
of  HR  12080. 

It  is  hop>ed  that  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee,  following  their  discus- 
sions, will  present  a  bill  which  is  supportive 
of  a  progressive  welfare  policy  to  meet  the 
many  challenges  which  face  us  in  the  area 
of  health  and  welfare  today. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Akthttr  M.  Stevenson.  Jr., 

President. 


Baltimore.  Md.. 
December  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  you  to  ftostpone  action  until  Jan- 
uary 17th  on  the  major  social  sectirity  bill 
but  to  pass  now  its  t3. 600.000.000  section  on 
Increased  benefits  for  the  elderly. 

Howard  H.  Murphy. 
Maryland    State    Department    of    Public 
Welfare. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 
December  9,  1967. 
Senator  Tydincs. 
The  Federal  Building. 
Baltimore: 

Please  vote  to  kill  HR  12080  House  version. 
Charles  Lansbury. 


Hyattsville.  Md.. 

December  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Tydincs. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC: 

Shocked,  horrified  re  HJl  12080  conferees 
punitive  results.  Please  help  defeat  or  send 
bin  back  to  conference.  Welfare  recipients 
did  not  oontinuf.-  wonderful  successful  WTOC 
program. 

Eluabcth  Riley. 

Social  Worker. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Senator  Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Some  mothers  can  do  a  better  Job  by  taking 
CAre  of  their  children.  Don't  allow  H.R.  12080 
to  take  our  children  away  from  us. 

Margaret  Johnson. 

Baltimore.  Md. 
December  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  Tydincs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  latest  un-American  Supreme  Court 
ruling  is  the  last  st.-aw.  Are  you  going  to 
stand  by  and  let  Earl  Warren  hand  our  coun- 
try over  to  the  Communists? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Edie  Curkan,  Jr. 

B^L'nMORE,  Md, 
December  12, 19i'7 
Senator  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  oppose  limitation  on  APDC  fam- 
ilies and  compulsory  work  requirements. 
Maintain  your  support  of  the  poor  by  de- 
feating HR.    12080. 

Lalit  Oadhla. 

Baltimore,   Md., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  passage  of  the 
new  social  security  bill  In  its  present  form. 
TTie  welfare  provisions  are  punitive  rather 
than  progressive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Miixson. 

Baltimore.    Md., 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  you  to  vote  against  bill  12080.  Pas- 
sage would  mean  additional  four  million 
dollar  expense  to  Maryland  In  1968  and  would 
bring  unfair  disadvantages  to  children  of 
AFDC  mothers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  S.  Levy. 

Baltimore.    Md., 
December  11.  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Please  vote  against  H.R  12080  because  of 
deletion  of  positive  Senate  amendments. 

Inge  Barron. 

Baltimore,  Mo., 
December  11.  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  your  vote  against  compromised  so- 
cial security  bill. 

Milton  Ooloman. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  your  vote  against  compromised  social 
security  bill. 

Mrs.  Jack  Pearlstonc. 


December  U,  1967 
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Baltimore,  Md., 
December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  your  vote  against  compromised  social 
security  bill. 

Charles  M.  Cahn,  Jr. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Show  that  you  are  for  people,  vote  against 
the  welfare  section  of  HR.  12080. 

Leslie  Kane. 

Baltimore,  Md.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Tydincs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Don't  allow  Congress  to  be  punitive  by 
passing  H.R  12080.  I  count  on  your  efforts  to 
defeat  the  welfare  section  of  this  bill. 

Dorothy  Mills. 

cnfortdnate  that  needed  social  secttrity 
amendments  passed  in  senate  were  elimi- 
nated in  conference — let  us  continue 
our  ettorts 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  is  clearly  bad 
legislation.  The  regressive  legislative  pro- 
posals contained  therein,  if  enacted  into 
law,  represent  an  unfortunate  step  back- 
ward in  the  field  of  welfare  and  social 
legislation. 

The  conference  bill  increases  social 
security  benefits  by  only  13  percent, 
whereas  we  in  the  Senate  approved  a  15- 
percent  across-the-board  increase. 
FYankly,  a  20-percent  increase  would 
have  been  more  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
elderly  Americans,  widows,  orphans,  and 
disabled  citizens  in  this  inflationary 
period. 

The  conference  bill  sets  a  $55  mini- 
mum benefit,  although  we  in  the  Senate 
provided  for  S70  a  month.  Frankly,  a  $100 
per  month  minimum  benefit  would  be  a 
more  realistic  figure. 

For  more  than  26  years  social  security 
beneficiaries  have  been  fighting  a  losing 
battle  with  the  cost  of  living.  Although 
social  security  benefits  have  been  in- 
creased five  times  since  1940,  those  re- 
ceiving them  have  not  participated  in 
our  increased  standard  of  living.  The  13- 
percent  increase  and  the  $55  minimum 
are  clearly  Inadequate. 

As  hard  as  this  bill  is  on  older  citizens, 
widows,  and  orphans,  it  saves  its  crud- 
est blow  for  underprivileged  children. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  conference  bill 
is  that  It  will  curtail  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  payments  to  the  States. 
The  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  next 
January  1  would  be  determined  and  also 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
State  Then  the  proportion  on  welfare 
would  be  frozen  thereafter.  The  mathe- 
matical formula  in  the  bill  would  arbi- 
trarily freeze  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceiving benefits  and  bar  from  benefits 
unknown  thousands  of  children  now 
surviving  on  public  welfare  as  well  as 
children  yet  unborn  It  punishes  children 
in  the  harshest  manner  for  what  some 
In  our  society  consider  the  shortcomings 
of  their  parents.  This  is  a  throwback  to 
the  poor  laws  of  the  nth  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 


In  my  State  of  Ohio  alone  there  are 
more  than  190.000  women  and  children 
receiving  ADC  assistance.  Next  year 
there  will  be  an  additional  15,000  to  18.- 

000  added  to  those  rolls.  If  the  conference 
bill  becomes  law,  those  innocent  children 
in  Ohio  and  all  other  States  will  suffer, 
and  citizens  of  Ohio  and  other  States 
may  be  required  to  pay  increased  taxes 
to  provide  the  benefits  which  should 
rightfully  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Not  content  with  punishing  children 
of  poor  families,  the  conference  bill  also 
contains  heartless  provisions  for  indi- 
gent and  poverty  stricken  mothers.  It 
would  force  them,  regardless  of  how  des- 
perately they  are  needed  at  home,  to 
leave  their  infants  and  school  age  chil- 
dren, to  Incur  the  expenses  of  their  day 
care  and  to  undertake  job  training.  It 
is  entirely  conceivable  this  would  be  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist.  However,  if  a 
mother  stayed  with  her  children  she 
could  lose  all  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing since  the  first  social  security  law- 
was  enacted  in  1935  that  we  as  a  nation 
had  adopted  the  philosophy  that  even  the 
poor  and  poverty  stricken  are  entitled  to 
some  dignity.  More  important,  that  chil- 
dren should  have  the  care  of  their  moth- 
ers while  they  grow  up,  if  that  is  at  all 
possible.  This  bill  makes  a  sham  of  that 
philosophy  which  we  had  adopted  when 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  most  humane 
and  social  legislation  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, was  enacted  into  law  32  years  ago. 
It  was  one  of  many  imprints  that  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  left  upon  the  pages  of 
American  history  which  will  endure  for- 
ever. I  am  very  proud  that  durine  my  first 
term  as  Congressman  at  Large  from  Ohio 

1  voted  for  and  spoke  in  fcvor  of  passage 
of  the  first  social  security  law.  and  for 
liberalizing  amendments  on  every  roll- 
call  in  which  I  participated  since  that 
time. 

Since  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  Congress  has  made  changes 
in  the  act  in  keeping  with  fast-chang- 
ing times.  We  have  a  duty  to  further  ex- 
pand and  liberalize  this  program.  Rather 
than  fulfilling  this  duty,  the  conference 
report  is  a  retreat  to  that  time  when  a 
high-placed  governmental  official  said 
"Relief  is  a  local  problem.' 

Mr  President,  this  proposed  lesisla- 
tion.  apart  from  failing  to  provide  ade- 
quate benefits  for  social  security  recip- 
ients, represents  a  failure  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  its  responsibility 
for  taking  over  an  increased  share  of  the 
relief  burden  from  financially  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  States. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women  be- 
yond 65  years  old  have  inadequate  in- 
comes. Most  do  not  receive  private  pen- 
sions. The  majority  cannot  afford  proper 
medical  care.  Many  are  ill  housed  and. 
unfortunately,  too  many  lack  means  to 
obtain  proper  diet  and  are  undernour- 
ished. It  is  clear  that  social  security 
benefits  must  be  greatly  increased  and 
the  social  security  program  greatly  ex- 
p.inded  if  wp  are  to  mc«t  present  needs 
of  older  Americans. 

Our  social  security  .syst.em.  ■v^hich  is 
actually  the  old-age.  sunivors.  disabil- 
itv,  and  health  insurance  program,  is  an 


actuarially  sound  insurance  system.  The 
present  surplus  in  the  social  security 
and  disability  trust  funds  exceeds  $26 
billion.  Under  the  amendments  which 
we  in  the  Senate  passed,  this  program 
will  continue  to  be  actuarially  sound 
without  imposing  unduly  hea\->-  premi- 
um payments  on  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  at  length 
detailing  the  many  regressive  features 
of  the  conference  report.  The  limiting 
of  earnings  to  $1,680  a  year  for  those 
social  security  recipients  who  wish  to 
continue  to  work  after  reaching  retire- 
ment age  is  utterly  unrealistic.  The  pro- 
visions regarding  medicaid  and  welfare 
for  unemployed  fathers,  to  name  some, 
are  entirely  inadequate  and  at  great 
variance  from  those  which  we  in  the 
Senate  adopts. 

Although  I  personally  dislike  to  accept 
the  conference  report  knowing  that  the 
conferees  for  the  other  body  had  per- 
petrated an  act  of  vandalism  on  the 
most  deep-needed  and  most  advanced 
liberalization  and  expansion  of  the  social 
security  law  by  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress since  1949.  my  better  judgment 
tells  me  we  should  not  postpone  final 
action  until  the  coming  session  of  this 
Congress.  Better,  it  seems  to  me.  we 
should  try  to  live  with  this  and  then  early 
in  the  final  session  of  this  Congress  with- 
out delay  work  on  restoration  of  the 
amendments  we  in  the  Senat*  had  hoped 
would  be  Incorporated  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967.  Then  we 
could  debate  and  vote  on  the.se  amend- 
ments hoping  that  by  next  March  or 
April  we  might  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing the  needed  improvements  in  the  so- 
cial security  law  which  were  aborted  by 
the  opponents  of  social  security  reform 
in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr.  President,  ad- 
justments in  the  social  security  program 
are  badly  needed  to  take  account  of 
changes  in  the  economy  and  to  provide 
more  realistic  benefits  to  the  retired,  the 
disabled  and  survivors  who  are  eligible 
under  the  program.  Improvements  of  the 
public  as.sistance  programs  and  of  the 
medicare  program  are  also  needed 

The  bill  which  the  House  approved 
and  sent  to  us  had.  of  course,  many  good 
features,  but  it  also  had  serious  defect.^ 
It  did  not  provide  a  sufBcient  increase  m 
benefits.  It  had  objectionable  features  in 
the  public  assistance  program,  princi- 
pally the  freeze  on  the  number  of  wel- 
fare recipients  who  would  be  eligible  and 
prorisions  ■which  come  close  to  imposing 
forced  labor  on  mothers  of  dependent 
children  on  welfare. 

■We  greatly  improved  the  House  bill 
in  the  Finance  Committee  and  other  con- 
structive amendments  were  added  on  the 
floor.  We  increased  the  benefits  to  the 
level  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion— 15  percent  instead  of  12 '^^  percent 
and  with  a  minimum  of  $70  monthly. 
We  took  off  the  freeze  on  welfare  re- 
cipients It  was  my  view  that  we  ought 
to  remove  altogether  the  threat  that 
mothers  of  dependent  children  would  be 
denied  welfare  benefits  if  they  did  not 
take  training  or  work,  and  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  provide  this  In  the 
committee  we  did  spell  out  several  con- 
ditions that  would  constitute  "good 
cause"  for  not  being  forced  to  work,  in- 
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eluding  "a  mother  actually  caring  for 
a  preschool  child."  This  exempition  was 
enlarged  by  the  Kennedy  flooE  amend- 
ment which  would  have  exempted  a 
mother  from  being  required  to  work  dur- 
ing hours  when  her  child  or  children 
under  16  are  not  in  school.  Th^e  provi- 
sions were  eliminated  by  the  conference 
committee.  ? 

It  may  well  be.  as  some  havi  argued, 
that  State  welfare  agencies  wilBuse  good 
judgment,  or.  as  others  have  argued, 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  lioney  for 
training  so  that  in  fact  most; of  these 
mothers  with  dependent  childreri  will  not 
be  threatened  with  "Get  out  of  ihe  house 
and  start  to  work  or  you  will  be  cut  off 
from  benefits";  but  in  my  judgment  this 
is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  fiie  House 
bill.  We  ought  not  to  write  thte  kind  of 
threat  into  Federal  law.  It  is  Sot  prac- 
tical. It  is  offensive  to  mother^  on  wel- 
fare who  already  have  manjp  difficult 
problems.  It  is  a  step  backward  in  Fed- 
eral E>olicy  which  has  been  deigned  to 
protect  the  family  and  to  enable  mothers 
to  provide  care  and  guidance  jfor  their 
children  at  an  age  when  they  most  need 
it.  It  is  objectionable  in  princiiile. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded on  this  and  on  other  cWBstructive 
provisions  and  improvements  that  the 
Senate  had  written  in  the  bill,  and  that 
we  are  now  presented  with  an  up-or-down 
choice  of  a  conference  bill  that  retains 
many  objectionable  and  insufficient  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  l^ve  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  few  of  the  many  tele- 
grams I  have  received  opposing  the  con- 
ference bill.  i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlfe  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

Washington,  p. C. 

DecembeTflS.  1967. 
Senator  Eugene  McCabtht,  -" 

Senate  Office  Building,  i 

Washington,  DC: 

Public  assistance  and  welfare  pjovlslons  of 
1967    social    security    amendment!    approved 
by    conference    committee    repre»ent    major 
retreat    from    gains    won    over    nSany    years. 
Freezing  of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  compulsory  work  programs  Sfe  punitive 
and  regreselve  In  effect  and  wovUd  !work  hard- 
ship not  only  on  the  poor  but  od  State  and 
municipal   welfare   resources.   We  urge   your 
firm  support  of  Senate  version  of- bill. 
L.  Arthur  S.  Plemsiing, 
President,  National  Council  of  Churches. 
1 

Washington,  J). C. 

December  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.:  t 

We  are  extremely  dismayed  o^r  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  soc^  security 
amendments.  The  basic  approacli  to  public 
welfare  embodied  In  the  report  ts  eot  In  keep- 
ing with  human  dignity.  We  urge  correction 
of  the  coercive  featiu-es  of  the  report,  the 
elimination  of  the  freeze  on  numljer  of  AFDC 
recipients  and  the  limit  on  amount  of 
medicaid  payments.  Urge  you  to  oppose  con- 
ference report  and  to  seek  the  return  of  the 
bill  to  conference  committee  tor  results 
more  in  keeping  with  the  Senate  Mil. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  CoRCSaAN, 

Secretary.  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities.  i 
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Washington,  D.C, 

December  11, 1967. 
Hon.  E^DCENE  J.  McCarthy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  executive  corrunlttee  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  urges  you  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  bill.  What  started  out  as  a  social 
security  measure  has  become  an  Instrument 
of  social  Insecurity.  It  generates  pressure 
to  break  up  families.  Under  this  bill  fathers 
would  abandon  their  families  and  mothers 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  children  and 
go  to  work.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  becoming 
a  war  on  the  victims  of  poverty.  Cities  now 
wracked  by  terrible  crises  would  be  faced 
with  the  Intolerable  choice  of  leaving  poor 
people  destitute  or  trying  to  provide  for  them 
out  of  funds  they  do  not  have.  This  Is  a 
shocking  and  regressive  bill.  We  urge  you  to 
send  It  back  to  conference  and  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  Insist  on  the  Senate  provisions. 

Roy  WiLKiNs, 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  Lead- 
ership  Conference   on   Civil   Rights. 


Washington,  D.C 
December  12. 1967 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  beseech  you  to  filibuster  If  necessary 
to  defeat  the  welfare  amendments  to  the  so- 
cial security  bill.  The  mental  growth  ol 
thousands  of  Infants  and  children  will  be 
gravely  affected  by  the  absence  of  their 
mothers  In  compulsory  work  or  training.  Day 
care  for  children  under  age  3  Is  highly  ex- 
perimental and  likely  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous If  applied  broadly.  We  feel  the  freeze 
on  ADC  payments  Is  also  unspeakably  cruel. 
Your  courage  on  this  Issue  now  will  be  Justly 
rewarded  by  an  easy  conscience  later. 
Frederick  Solomon,  M.D.. 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Right.'; 


Washington,  DC, 

December  II.  1967. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
Is  deeply  concerned  about  restrictive  welfarf 
provisions  In  conference  report  on  HR 
12080 — the  Social  Security  Amendmenu  of 
1967.  Compulsory  work  reqvilrements  on 
mothers  with  small  children  and  the  AFDC 
freeze  must  be  eliminated.  Respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  not  approve  conference  re- 
port but  refer  It  back  with  request  that  new 
conferees  be  appointed. 

Charles  I.  Schottxand, 
President.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

New  Yokk.  S.Y ., 
December  11. 1967. 
Senator  Eugene  J  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C  : 

Please  reject  conference  report  on  HR. 
12080.  Title  n  Irremediably  endangers  and 
deprives  millions  of  children. 

Joseph  H.  Reid. 
Executive  Director. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

New  York,  NY. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

Conference  report  on  HR  12080  retains 
unjust  provisions  requiring  mothers  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  work  and  freezing 
aid  to  children  from  broken  homes  urge  you 
opypoee  bill  rather  than  saddle  nation  with 
these  unsavory  precedents. 

HUBEK  F.  Klcmme, 
Coordinator.  Antipoverty  Task  Force. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 


New  York.  NY.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  the  social  security  bill  original- 
ly [>assed   by  the  Senate  and  welcome  your 
efforts   to    reject    conference    committee   re- 
port. Shameful  quota  on  number  of  children 
aided    must    be   eliminated.    Conference   ac- 
ceptance of  limitations  on  medicaid,  forced 
work  procedures,  and  new  burdens  on  states 
and  localities  should  be  reversed. 
Fat  Bennett, 
Executive  Secretary, 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution <S.  Con.  Res.  43 •  to  officially  rec- 
ognize the  150th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  House  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R 
10595)  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  fos- 
tering or  participating  in  gambling  ac- 
tivities. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H.R.  8581.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of 
the  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeal* 
for    the    District   of    Columbia    Circuit:    and 

HR.  14330.  An  act  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  drunk- 
enness and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  in  the  Dl.-^trtct  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purpose.': 


HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HJl.  8581.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  repwrts  of 
the  opinions  of  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit;  and 

HR.  14330.  An  act  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  dnmken- 
ness  and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  2712,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the 
village  of  Baudette,  State  of  Minnesota, 
its  public  successors  or  public  assigns,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  acro.ss  the  Rainy  River  at  or  near 
Baudette,  Minn,"  approved  December  21, 
1950,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


December  U,  1967 
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PRESIDENT     PLEDGES      AMERICA'S 
CONTINUED  EFFORT  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Michoud  Space  Facility  at 
Michoud,  La.,  President  Johnson  dedi- 
cated America  to  pursue  the  exciting 
challenges  of  the  space  age. 

In  just  60  years,  this  Nation  has  moved 
from  the  first  fragile  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk  to  space  walks  in  the  sky.  The 
Americans  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  our  space  efforts  and  the  com- 
mitments of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to 
our  space  success  have  enabled  the 
United  SUtes  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
stars. 

Our  investment  in  the  space  program 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  America. 
The  wonders  of  space  science  have  en- 
riched our  lives  on  earth  by  providing 
additional  knowledge  for  our  schools,  new 
technology  for  our  industries,  and  new 
answers  to  our  age-old  questions. 

Our  satellites  have  warned  the  worlds 
peoples  of  dangerous  weather  conditions, 
linked,  in  the  President's  words,  "the 
continents  into  a  community  of  nations." 
and  mapped  a  moon  which  men  have 
longed  to  see  since  time  immemorial. 

Under  President  Johnson  and  an  en- 
lightened Congress  America  has  chosen 
to  secure  the  future  rather  than  to  long 
for  the  past.  We  stand  at  the  gateway  to 
a  new  world — and  we  mean  to  enter  that 
world. 

With  President  Johnson's  dedication — 
a  dedication  dating  back  to  his  days  in 
the  Senate — and  the  Nation's  continued 
support,  we  will  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  and  travel  into  the  trackless 
skies.  As  America  pioneered  in  the  first 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk  it  shall  continue  to 
be  the  world's  pioneer  in  space.  Amer- 
ica—and the  world — will  be  the  better 
for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
President's  remarks  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  Michoud  Space 
Assembly  Facility,  Michoud,  La..  Decem- 
ber  12,    1967 

Governor  McKelthen.  Mr.  Mayor,  Director 
Webb,  Captain  Schlrra  and  Captain  Cun- 
ningham, Dr.  VonBraun.  the  able  leaders  of 
Chrysler  and  Boeing  and  the  working  people 
In  this  group,   ladles  and   gentlemen. 

Governor  McKelthen  and  I  had  our  hearts 
swelled  with  pride  as  we  rode  through  this 
great  operation  and  saw  the  technical  facili- 
ties and  development  that  you  men  and 
women    have    produced. 

Senators  Ellender,  Long  and  Hale  Boggs — 
who  gave  my  daughter  a  wedding  party  the 
other  evening — Congressman  Hubert  and 
others  have  Insisted  I  come  to  Louisiana  to 
see  what  you  had  here.  But  little  did  I  realize 
how  mammoth  It  was  and  how  much  you 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

Governor  McKelthen,  being  a  farm  boy 
from  out  In  the  sticks,  looked  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Mr.  President,  this  place  would  really 
hold  a  lot  of  hay,  wouldn't  It?" 

I  said,  "Governor,  I  don't  know  how  much 
hay  It  will  hold.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  bought  hay.  But  I  do  think  It  would 
have  been  big  enough  to  Invite  all  of  my 
friends  to  the  wedding."  I  dont  think  that 
we  could  buy  them  champagne  If  we  got  this 
many  there.  But  It  Is  big  enough — Alaska  Is 
big  enough  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done. 
It  was  64  years  ago  this  week  that  Bishop 


Wright  of   the   United   Brethren   Church   In 
Dayton,  Ohio  received  a  telegram.  This  tele- 
gram was  from  his  two  sons  who  were  vaca- 
tioning on  the  seashore. 
That   telegram   began: 

"Success   four   flights   Thursday   morning. 
All  against  21  mile  wind.  Started  from  level 
with    engine    power    alone.    Average    speed 
through  air  31  miles.  Longest,  57  seconds." 
The  next  line  said: 
"Inform  press." 

The  figures  were  a  little  off.  The  wind  was 
27  miles,  not  21.  The  longest  flight  time  was 
12  seconds,  not  57.  But  this  was  blamed  on 
the  telegraph  operator.  Governor,  lately.  But 
this  telegraph  operator  said  he  couldn't  read 
Orvllle  Wright's  handwriting. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  two  young 
bicycle  mechanics  from  Dayton,  Ohio  had 
designed  and  flown  the  first  practical  air- 
plane. 

Standing  here.  In  this  great  mammoth  cen- 
ter. It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  we  have  come 
so  far  and  we  have  come  so  fast — from  the 
Wright  brothers  on  the  sands  of  Jim  Webb's 
native  North  Carolina  to  this  amazing  space 
complex  here  in  the  freedom-loving  State  of 
Ix>ulslana. 

What  a  leap  In  less  than  one  human  life- 
time. From  a  voyage  of  120  feet  to  a  trip  to 
the  moon.  And  we  are  still  soaring.  We  have 
started  a  Journey  from  which  there  can  be 
and  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 

We  have  come  a  long  way — and  much  of 
that  Journey  has  been  made  In  the  last  ten 
years.  Ten  years  ago,  we  could  put  scarcely 
100  pounds  Into  orbit  about  the  earth.  To- 
day we  can  orbit  285,000  pounds.  That  Is 
progress.  That  is  something  I  am  proud  of 
and  that  Is  something  you  are  proud  of. 
That  Is  something  we  are  doing  together. 

In  the  nine  years  since  I  flrst  Introduced 
In  the  United  States  Senate  the  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  we  have  seen  the 
power  of  our  rocke*.  engines  Increase  50 
times— from  150.000  to  7.500.000  pounds  of 
thrust  In  the  engines  that  you  build  here. 

We  have  satellites  watching  the  world's 
weather. 

We  have  communications  satellites  Unk- 
ing all  the  continents  Into  a  community  of 
nations. 

We  have  mapped  the  moon  already. 
We  have  flown  our  astronauts  In  orbit  for 
as  long  as  14  days.  They  have  begun  to 
learn  how  men  can  live  and  work  In  space. 
We  have  perfected  our  technologj*.  Thir- 
teen Saturn  vehicles  have  been  launched 
without  a  single  failure.  You  hear  about  the 
bad  things;  now  let's  talk  about  the  good 
things. 

On  behalf  of  this  very  proud  Nation,  and 
as  your  President,  I  have  come  here  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  that  we 
thank  you  good  people  of  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  for  helping  to  bring  these  mir- 
acles about.  We  thank  you  for  your  skill, 
your  loyalty,  and  your  dedication  to  your 
country  that  gives  such  blessings  to  all 
America. 

But  you  have  done  more  than  paved  man's 
road  to  the  stars.  Much  of  what  you  do  stays 
here  at  home  to  enrich  our  lives.  Improve 
our  economy,  and  add  to  our  strength. 

Your  Apollo  program  will  send  men  to  the 
moon.  It  will  also  help  your  industry,  our 
universities,  and  our  Nation  to  develop  the 
knowledge  that  we  need — that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have — If  we  survive  In  the  20th 
Century. 

We  are  Just  beginning,  really,  to  grasp  the 
responsibilities  and  the  opportunities  of 
space.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  Its 
meaning  for  the  needs  here  on   earth. 

I  was  talking  to  Governor  McKelthen  rid- 
ing through  a  moment  ago.  We  have  In- 
vested some  $20  billion  In  the  past  10  years. 
But  the  value  to  our  Nation  of  this  *20  bil- 
lion and  this  successful  space  program  may 
be  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  Invest- 
ment we  made.   Who   knows  now,   when  we 


have  only  Ufted  the  first  veil  from  the  mys- 
terious and  the  miraculous? 

But  think  of  the  cost  to  us  If  we  were  not 
m  space — If  we  failed  to  suppwrt  a  program 
that  Is  worthy  of  the  wealthiest  nation  In 
history.  What  would  that  say  about  America's 
vested  system  of  government?  What  would 
that  say  about  our  leadership  In  the  world 
If  we  brought  up  the  taU  end? 

Think  of  the  cost  to  America,  compounded 
again  and  again.  If  we  had  abandoned  the 
determination  to  master  technology— when 
It  Is  so  vital,  not  only  to  our  prosperity  but 
It  Is  vital   to  our  very  national  security. 

It  is  because  of  you  that  we  have  not  failed. 
It  Is  because  of  you  that  the  national  ef- 
fort that  we  launched  In  1961— It  Is  because 
of  this  Investment,  our  foresight  and  sacri- 
fices— that  Americans  can  today  watch  the 
moon  rise  and  the  stars  move  through  the 
heavens  without  great  fear. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  to  stand  by  and 
watch  other  countries  accomplish  what  we 
could  not  accomplish.  I  will  never  forget 
the  days  of  Sputnik- 1  and  Sputnlk-2,  and 
the  real  concern.  You  talk  about  concerned 
people;  they  were  concerned  during  that 
period. 

We  were  the  most  sclentlflcally  advanced 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  we  did 
not    launch    man's    flrst    earth    satellite. 

We  were  backward  because  we  did  not 
choose  to  adventure.  We  did  not  choose  to 
have  vision.  We  did  not  choose  to  look  for- 
ward. Now  let  us  remember  that  our  future 
achievements — or  our  future  failures — will 
depend  on  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to  look 
and  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to  think. 

If  we  think  second,  and  If  we  look  third, 
then  we  are  going  to  wind  up  not  being 
flrst. 

I  hope  you  hear  me — that  man  will  make 
space  his"  domain  is  Inevitable.  Whether 
America  will  lead  mankind  to  that  destiny 
does  not  depend  on  your  ability,  but  it  de- 
pends on  our  vision,  our  willingness,  and 
our  national  will  and  determination. 

This  great  pilgrimage  of  man — like  all  his 
adventures— costs  money.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus spent  more  years  trying  to  flnd 
money  for  his  voyage  than  he  spent  dis- 
covering the  new  world.  In  the  modern  world, 
we  can  no  longer  depend  on  a  Queen  Isa- 
bella pawning  her  Jewels.  We  have  to  depend 
on  taxes.  We  must  have  the  revenues  that 
only   Congress   can   grant   through   taxes. 

So  we  will  advance  In  space  to  the  extent 
that  our  people  and  their  representatives 
are  prepared  for  us  to  advance  and  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  cost  of  that  advance.  We 
may  not  always  proceed  at  the  pace  we  de- 
sire'. I  regret  that  there  have  been  reduc- 
tions and  there  will  be  more.  There  have 
been  interruptions,  and  X  hope  that  we  have 
had  all  we  can  take.  But  I  do  have  faith  and 
confldence    In    the    American    people. 

We  are  all  the  descendants  of  those 
voyagers  who  found  and  settled  the  New 
World. 

We  Americans  are  the  flrst  to  really  enter 
and  the  flrst  to  understand  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. 

Today  we  stand  here  at  the  gateway  to 
another  and  a  more  glorious  new  world. 

We  win  not  surrender  our  station.  We  will 
not  abandon  our  dream.  We  will  never  evacu- 
ate the  frontiers  of  space  to  any  other  na- 
tion. 

We  Just  must  be  the  space  pioneers  who 
lead  the  way  to  the  stars. 

To  Capt.  Schlrra  and  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  their  associates,  particularly  to  Director 
Jim  Webb  and  Dr.  'Von  Braun.  and  to  all  of 
you  In  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  who  have 
worked  your  hearts  out  to  make  this  a  suc- 
cess, to  the  great  managers  of  this  opera- 
tion. Governor  McKelthen,  I  say  on  behalf 
of  not  Just  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  the 
States  of  this  Nation,  all  49  of  them— we  are 
very  proud  of  our  space  program. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  astronauts  and 
the    industrial    genius    that   supports   them. 
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We    are    very    proud    of   the   good  tpeople   of 
Louisiana  for  what  they  have  buitt  and  for 
the  record  that  they  will  establlsb. 
Thank  you  very  much  i 


TOWARD  TOMORROWS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  trans- 
portation lies  at  the  very  core  of  urban 
and  metropolitan  development.  The  lives 
of  all  of  the  80  percent  of  American  who 
now  live  in  cities  are  shaped  in  their 
daily  detail  by  transportation. 

Urban  transportation  today  is  failing 
to  live  up  to  the  challenges  that  this  cru- 
cial position  poses  to  it.  Urban  transpor- 
tation today  is,  as  everybody  knows,  too 
slow,  too  expensive,  too  ugly,  too  noisy, 
too  much  the  despoiler — not  the  servant 
of  urban  life. 

For  these  reasons  the  improvement  of 
urban  transportation  is  a  prime  concern 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  HUDs  urban  mass 
transportation  programs  are  already 
achieving  important  results — but  they 
are  only  a  beginning  for  what  must  lie 
ahead  if  we  are  to  develop  the  kind  of 
urban  transportation  systems  we  need. 

The  strategy  for  this  future  develop- 
ment is  now  being  laid  by  HUD  in  a 
major  18-month  study. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  a  speech 
by  Housing  and  Urban  Development  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Charles  M.  Haar,  in 
which  he  describes  the  "breakthrough" 
program  for  urban  transit.  I  request 
that  Mr.  Haar's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Toward    Tomorkow's   Transit:    A    Stratect 

FOR  Innovation 
(A  speech  by  Charles  M.  Haar,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Metropolitan  Development,  U.S. 
Department   of    Housing   and    tJrban   De- 
velopment,  to  the  HUD-sponsored   Urban 
Transit  Seminar.  West  Virginia  University. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va..  July  20.  1967) 
"The  first  step  Is  to  break  old  patterns  . 
to  begin  to  think,  work  and  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment   of    entire    metropolitan    areas." 
(President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Statement  of 
the  Union  Message,  January  4.   1965.) 

Transportation  lies  at  the  very  core  of 
urban  and  metropolitan  deevlopment.  The 
physical  shape  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  we  live  reflects  the  various  ways  In 
which  people  and  goods  have  moved  about  at 
different  points  In  our  history.  The  narrow, 
winding  ways  of  a  Beacon  HIU  In  Boston,  of 
the  lower  tip  of  Manhattan,  of  downtown 
Providence,  are  products  of  travel  on  foot 
and  horseback.  The  gridiron  pattern  of 
urban  development  In  cities  like  Chicago  was 
shaped  by  the  streetcar.  The  sprawl  of  sub- 
urbs and  the  growth  of  linear  centers  along 
highways  and  circumferential  freeways  has. 
Of  course,  been  facilitated  by  the  automobile 
and  the  motor  truck. 

And  transportation  touches  the  lives  of 
urban  dwellers  In  other  ways.  too.  for  cities, 
as  Aristotle  reminds  us,  are  places  where 
people  come  to  live  together  to  lead  the  good 
life.  Today,  they  tend  to  i>ercelve  this  goal  In 
terms  of  living  In  one  place,  working  In  an- 
other, going  to  school  and  shopping  In  still 
others,  and  visiting  friends  and  seating  rec- 
reation In  others  again.  Contemporary  cities 
are  places  where  moving  around  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  everyday  existence  and  where  con- 
centration of  activity  makes  these  move- 
ments harder  to  synchronize. 

The  commuter  who  may  spend  aD  hour  or 


two  each  day  getting  to  and  from  work;  the 
suburban  housewife  who  spends  her  morn- 
ings chauffeurlng  herself  and  her  afternoons 
chauffeurlng  her  children:  the  poor  who 
must  spend  hours  on  public  transportation 
lu  gel  to  work  and  cannot  get  to  Jobs  where 
public  transportation  does  not  run;  the  old 
who  are  Isolated  and  lonely  because  they 
cannot  get  out  and  about  easily  In  the  city — 
the  lues  of  all  of  the  eighty  percent  of  Amer- 
icans who  now  live  In  cities  are  shaped  In 
their  dally  detail  by  transportation. 

It  Is  a  curious  paradox  that  the  very  vir- 
tues of  the  motor  vehicle  have  brought  prob- 
lems to  the  cities  of  today.  That  double 
nature  of  technology — both  source  and  solu- 
tion of  problems — again  Is  manifest.  Mobil- 
ity engenders  later  congestion  and  conges- 
tion Is  felt  not  only  by  the  New  Yorks  :md 
Los  Angeleses  but  by  small  cities  and  suburbs 
as  well.  A  recent  poll  of  citizens  of  Wood- 
stock, Illinois,  listed  downtown  congestion 
first  among  the  town's  20  worst  problems 
The  population  of  Woodstock  Is  9700. 

Urban  transportation  today  Is  falling  to 
live  up  to  the  challenges  that  Its  central  po- 
sition poses  to  It. 

The  genius  that  has  planned  and  built 
modern  America  has  worked  with  only  er- 
ratic effectiveness  In  urban  transportation. 
The  leisure  we  have  won  from  toll  we  spend 
In  traffic.  The  cost  reductions  we  have 
achieved  through  greater  eflBclency  In  pro- 
duction and  marketing  are  offset  In  many 
cases  by  the  cost  Increases  caused  by  Ineffi- 
cient urban  goods  movement.  The  peace  we 
have  sought  In  the  suburbs  Is  often  hardly 
worth  the  turmoil  we  must  go  through  to  get 
there.  Urban  transportation  today  Is,  as  ev- 
erybody knows,  too  slow,  too  expensive,  too 
ugly,  too  noisy,  too  much  the  despoiler — not 
the  servant  of  urban  life. 

For  these  reasons  the  Improvement  of 
urban  transportation  Is  a  prime  concern 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urlaan 
Development.  For  almost  fifteen  years  now 
HUD  has  been  giving  assistance  to  local 
communities,  metropolitan  regions,  and 
States  for  comprehensive  urban  planning — 
of  which  transportation  planning  Is  always 
a  major  component — to  promote  coordina- 
tion and  harmony  between  transportation 
systems  and  other  parts  of  urban  life.  It  has 
been  responsible  for  the  Federal  program  of 
assistance  to  urban  mass  transportation 
since  that  program  was  established  In  1961: 
a  program  that  helps  communities  provide 
the  balance  of  transit  service  necessary  to 
meet  transportation  needs  In  metropolitan 
areas  that  cannot  effectively  be  met  by 
building  more  highways  and  adding  more 
automobUe  traffic. 

These  needs  are  urgent  ones.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  nearsighted  In  thinking  about 
urban  needs  and  the  kind  of  transportation 
necessary  to  satisfy  them.  We  have  moved 
along  the  course  of  least  resistance  by  piece- 
meal expansion.  And  as  the  President's 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty,  headed  by  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  has  stated  In  Its  recent  report 
to  the  President,  this  expansion  has  been 
pursued  by  "archaic  methods"  that  have 
focused  on  engineering  considerations  and 
simple  costs  when  "experience  has  taught  us 
that  we  require  more  uses  from  the  land 
than  can  be  considered  In  the  simple  cost- 
benefit  formula.  Highways  have  effects  that 
reach  far  beyond  those  who  drive  on  them; 
yet  our  present  devices  for  choosing  loca- 
tions are  still  based  mostly  on  requirements 
of  the  highway  user  rather  than  the  com- 
munity at  large."  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation has  spoken  of  the  "glaring  Inade- 
quacies" of  present  transportation  "with  re- 
gard to  urban  congestion  and  airport 
access." 

In  most  cases,  however,  mass  transporta- 
tion has  not  been  developed  to  Its  full  poten- 
tial as  an  alternative  or  supplement  to  high- 
way   expansion    In   urban   areas   where   the 


costs  and  disruption  of  this  expansion  are 
excessive,  and  where  people  need  wider  op- 
tions than  complete  dependence  on  the  pri- 
vate automobile.  For.  properly  applied,  public 
transportation  is  complementary  to  private 
transportation  In  rendering  it  more  efBclent 
both  in  Its  own  terms  and  In  those  of  social 
external  costs. 

Public  transit  has  often  not  even  managed 
a  piecemeal  response  to  the  urban  challenge 
in  terms  of  suboptlmlzatlon  of  Its  compo- 
nents and  sub-elements.  Equipment  Is  too 
often  antiquated — un'^omfortable.  drafty, 
noisy,  and  ugly.  Service  has  deteriorated — 
waits  are  long,  transfers  Increasingly  neces- 
sary as  the  patterns  of  trip  origin  and  desti- 
nation have  become  more  scattered  Methods 
of  financing  and  pricing  mass  transit  are 
far  less  advanced  and  sophisticated  than 
those  used  In  other  fields.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors  transit  operators  have  been  caught 
In  a  fatal  trap  in  which  declining  rldershlp 
has  meant  service  cuts  and  fare  Increase 
which  In  turn  have  caused  further  loss  of 
riders. 

The  causes  have  been  variously  diagnosed. 
The  roots  of  mass  transit  stagnation  have 
been  found  In  a  lack  of  research  and  tech- 
nology. In  a  lack  of  business  management 
and  efBclent  administration.  In  a  lack  of 
Federal  funds  or  In  a  lack  of  metropolitan 
and  regional  organization  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  rationalize  transit  operations. 

Deficiencies  in  technological  Innovation 
were  emphasized  by  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  summer  seminar,  which  considered 
transportation  problems  In  1960.  Its  report 
spoke  of  "the  decline  of  transportation  en- 
gineering In  the  universities  and  In  research 
and  development  laboratories  The  problem 
Is  most  serious  In  the  case  of  the  older  modes 
but  exists  to  some  degree  In  all."  Five  years 
later.  Lawrence  Lesslng  wrote  In  Fortune 
magazine  that  "a  great  gap  exists  In  really 
basic  research  on  advanced  ground-trans- 
portation systems,  due  to  over  half  a  cen- 
tury of  neglect  by  the  Industry  as  well  as 
government." 

Deficiencies  In  Federal  financial  support  are 
sometimes  emphasized  By  contrast,  mass 
transit  has  received  Federal  assistance  late 
and  sparingly.  Harold  Meyers  wrote  In  For- 
tune magazine  In  1964:  .  .  for  the  last 
decade  only  the  manufacture  of  buggy  whips 
has  been  deader  than  mass  public  transpor- 
tation. Lately,  however,  the  Industry  has  been 
stirring  and  It  well  may  grow  robust  again 
In  the  decades  ahead.  .  .  Spurring  this  pro- 
spective revival  of  a  moribund  industry  Is  b 
transfusion  of  federal  money." 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  In  his  recent 
book,  has  emphasized  another  possible  cause 
of  transit  stagnation,  organizational  frag- 
mentation He  contrasts  the  isolation  and 
small  scale  of  local  transit  systems  with  the 
regional  coordination  and  large  scale  tech- 
nological rationalization  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tem In  this  country — arguing  that  the  "tech- 
noBtructure"  for  Innovative  research  requires 
coordination  on  a  large  scale,  regional  or  even 
national. 

However  we  analyze  the  situation,  in- 
formed observers  agree  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  wrlU  require  both  better  technology 
and  more  money.  In  Its  final  report,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology.  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress  enumerated 
transit's  many  problems  of  congestion,  delay, 
cost,  and  quality  of  service — then  conclud- 
ing: "The  potentials  of  new  transportation 
technology  point  toward  the  solution  of  many 
of  these  problems.  Yet  these  possibilities  are 
not  being  realized,  due  In  large  part  to  un- 
resolved organizational,  administrative,  and 
financial  difficulties.  The  problem  Is  aggra- 
vated by  the  failure  to  look  at  transport  tech- 
nology as  a  whole." 

Today,  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop some  notably  Improved  equipment — 
as  witness  the  computerize  San  Francisco 
BART  transit  system  now  under  construction 
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and  the  Westlnghouse  transit  expressway 
with  electric  buses  aut.omatlcally  controlled 
on  an  exclusive  right-of-way  that  has  been 
successfully  tested  In  Pittsburgh.  But  the 
industry  has  for  the  most  part  offered  too 
fragmented  and  poor  a  market  to  encourage 
research  and  development  along  these  lines 
and  governments  have  not  exercised  here  the 
role  of  leadership  In  Innovation  that  Is  pro- 
vided In  other  fields  of  transportation. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  for  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  spend  some  »4  1  billion 
on  highways.  $900  million  on  air  transporta- 
tion. $800  million  on  water  transportation, 
and  only  $140  million  on  urban  mass  trans- 
portation: less  than  2'i  percent  of  total 
Federal  transportation  assistance. 

But  even  with  this  Initial  level  of  Invest- 
ment, It  Is  noteworthy  that  HUD  has  achieved 
many  Important  results  by  way  of  innova- 
tion Both  the  BART  system  and  the  West- 
lnghouse transit  expressway  were  sparked  by 
HUD  urban  mass  trans pwrtatlon  demonstra- 
tions. In  Oakland.  HUD  sponsored  the  Initia- 
tion of  commercial  hovercraft  service  be- 
tween airports  and  city  centers  across  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Other  projects  have  spurred 
the  development  of  automatic  fare  collec- 
tion equipment.  Improved  tunneling  tech- 
niques, a  helicopter-borne  "skylounge"  for 
center  city  airport  connections,  gas  turbine 
highspeed  rail  commuter  trains,  computer 
scheduling  of  buses,  and  the  design  of  transit 
to  open  Job  opportunities  of  residents  of 
inner  city  neighborhoods  among  new  Indus- 
tries at  the  fringe  of  cities. 

Such  demonstration  projects  have  been  an 
Important  complement  to  HUD's  on-going 
capital  grant  program  In  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. HUD  has  used  capital  grants  to 
expend  and  strengthen  transit  and  rail  com- 
muter systems  In  several  score  of  cities,  to 
preserve  service  In  a  number  of  smaller  cities 
that  would  otherwise  have  lost  It  and  to 
Initiate  It  In  a  number  of  others,  and  to  start 
planning  and  construction  of  subway  and  rail 
rapid  transit  systems  In  San  Francisco,  At- 
lanta and  Seattle.  The  first  sUc  years  of 
HUD'S  urban  mass  transportation  program 
have  built  an  essential  background  of  experi- 
ence and  suggested  a  number  of  the  posslblU- 
Ues  that  exist  for  future  development. 

They  are  only  an  auspicious  beginning, 
however,  for  what  must  lie  ahead  If  we  are 
to  develop  the  kind  of  urban  transportation 
systems  we  need  Tlie  strategy  for  this  future 
development  is  now  being  laid  by  HUD  In  a 
major  18-month  study  for  which  we  were 
given  responsibility  by  Congress  last  year. 
This  study  will  form  the  basis  for  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  early  next 
year  on  what  sort  of  comprehensive  research 
and  development  program  this  country 
should  embark  upon  over  the  next  decade 
or  more  In  urban  mass  transportation. 

To  conduct  the  study  we  have  brought  to- 
gether some  two  dozen  engineering  and  con- 
sulting firms,  private  manufacturers,  and 
university  groups,  each  with  broad  staffs  of 
economists,  scientists,  engineers.  urban 
planners  and  transportation  experts.  Our  aim 
U  to  reach  beyond  the  piecemeal  development 
of  today  to  outline  In  systematic  fashion  a 
comprehensive,  staged  program  of  Innova- 
Uon  such  as  this  country  has  employed  In 
fields  like  space  and  air  transportation. 

Throughout,  our  concern  has  been  to  re- 
late technological  and  scientific  Innovations 
as  closely  as  possible  with  their  Impact  on 
the  shape  of  cities  and  towns  and  the  quality 
of  the  lives  of  urban  dwellers.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  afford  again  to  Ignore  urban 
needs  and  human  lives  In  building  trans- 
portation systems — that  we  must  begin  with 
these  and  build  to  serve  them. 

The  Initial  phases  of  this  study  are  now 
well  along.  Last  February.  HUD  Secretary 
Robert  Weaver  announced  the  award  of  con- 
tracts concerning  the  four  basic  components 
of  the  study,  to  probe  the  technological  pos- 
sibilities for  creating  new  systems  of  trans- 
portation m  a  series  of  future  time  frames: 


1.  Stanford  Research  Institute  Is  conduct- 
ing a  futuristic  study  of  solutions  which 
might  be  developed  within  a  period  of  five 
to  fifteen  years.  They  are  among  the  groups 
doing  comprehensive  evaluation  of  electric 
cars,  a  field  In  which  HUD  has  already  been 
extensively  involved  through  demonstration 
project  work  undertaken  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  WABCO  Mass  Transit  Center  In 
collaboration  with  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associ- 
ates, the  Institute  for  Public  Administration 
and  Melpar.  Inc..  is  undertaking  an  evolu- 
tionary study  of  improvements  that  could  be 
made  in  three  to  eight  years.  Among  other 
posslblUtles.  they  are  conducting  a  systematic 
appraisal  of  exclusive  bus  lanes,  a  concept 
that  an  earlier  HUD  demonstration  project 
with  Texas  A.  &  M.  showed  to  be  particularly 
promising. 

3.  The  engineering  firm  of  Day  and  Zim- 
merman Is  looking  at  ways  to  obtain  Im- 
proved results  from  existing  transportation 
technologies  within  a  time-frame  of  six 
months  to  three  years. 

4.  General  Research  Corporation,  a  group 
experienced  in  defense  and  space  research.  Is 
conducting  a  oomprehenslve  systems  analysis, 
with  the  aid  of  computers,  of  urban  transpor- 
tation problems  and   their  solutions. 

In  May.  I  announced  the  award  of  five 
additional  contracu  to  round  out  and 
strengthen  this  work: 

5.  The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  will  do 
an  early  screening  of  the  work  of  the  four 
major  contractors,  and  will  prepare  evalua- 
tion monographs  on  a  wide  range  of  possible 
urban  transportation   research   projects. 

6  Because  of  the  many  potential  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  bl-modal  small  vehicle 
transportation  system  that  can  travel  both 
on  ordinary  streets  and  high-speed  auto- 
mated guldeways.  the  Department  has  re- 
tained Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  to 
analyze  such  a  system.  Cornell  will  evaluate 
It  by  applying  It  to  a  test  city.  Buffalo.  New 
York. 

7.  PrellnUnary  Investigations  Indicate  that 
one  of  the  critical  elements  of  making  major 
Improvements  in  urban  transpwrtatlon  Is  the 
development  of  electronic  command  and  con- 
trol systems.  The  General  Electric  Company 
has  been  retained  to  study  this  area. 

8.  General  Motors  Corporation  Is  applying 
some  of  the  experience  and  talent  of  the 
automobile  and  railway  equipment  indus- 
tries to  the  study  of  a  series  of  concepU 
Including  low  speed  air  cushion  vehicles  for 
downtown  areas,  a  "Metromode"  exclusive 
right-of-way  vehicle,  automatic  highways 
and  two  or  three  radically  new  bus  con- 
cepts. Some  of  the  last  may  Incorporate  work 
HUD  Is  doing  through  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect contract  covering  improved  bus  design 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

9.  North  American  Aviation  has  been  re- 
tained by  HUD  to  survey  the  aerospace, 
atomic,  defense  and  other  advanced  technol- 
ofir"es  for  elements  which  may  be  utilized  in 
solving  the  urban  transportation  problem 

I  am  today  announcing  the  award  of  eight 
final  contracts  in  the  new  systems  study. 
Some  of  these  fill  gaps  in  the  earlier  studies, 
or  address  problems  that  imtlal  work  has 
shown  to  be  of  Importance  deser%-lng  special, 
more  Intensive  treatment.  The  movement  of 
goods  in  tu-ban  areas  Is  one  of  these — a  gen- 
erally neglected  field,  where  transportation 
today  Is  largely  an  attempt  to  fit  into  sys- 
tems primarily  designed  to  move  people. 

Others  of  these  final  studies  will  provide 
In  greater  depth  the  background  of  knowl- 
edge of  demand  patterns  and  the  interrela- 
tionships of  transporUtkn  with  urban  land 
use  and  the  shape  of  urban  life  that  are  of 
such  special  concern  to  HUD.  One,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  study  of  the  various  unmet  de- 
mands In  urban  transportation  today — the 
"invisible  groups"  I  mentioned  earlier,  such 
as   the  suburban   housewife   and   the   Inner 


city  poor  and  the  aged.  Here  again,  in  one 
part  of  this  area — the  design  of  transporta- 
tion systems  to  open  job  opportimltles  for 
slum  residents — HUD  has  already  done  con- 
siderable work,  having  sponsored  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  Los  Angeles,  Nashville  and 
Long  Isleind. 

Another  Is  the  problem  of  transportation 
in  small  cities  and  towns,  where  HUD  has 
helped  establish  and  maintain  traditional 
bus  transit  that  can  provide  reasonably  good 
service  at  feasible  cost. 

The  additional  eight  contracts,  which  will 
give  us  a  systematic  approach  to  designing 
a  research  and  development  program  of  the 
magnitude  and  flexibility  this  problem  for 
the  city  deserves,  are: 

10.  Peat.  Marwick  &  Livingston  of  New 
York  has  been  awarded  the  first  contract, 
to  develop  projections  of  urban  personal 
travel  demand  for  each  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area  This  will  provide  the 
broad  statistical  background  to  enable  future 
research  to  be  planned  according  to  need. 

11.  Consad  Research  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh 
will  study  another  and  most  Important  facet 
of  urban  travel  demand :  the  sensitivity  of 
demand  to  such  matters  as  relative  invest- 
ments in  different  types  of  transportation 
systems,  technological  breakthroughs  and 
improvements,  changes  in  income,  variations 
In  population  density.  Lack  of  knowledge  in 
this  area  has  In  the  past  left  us  unprepared 
for  the  Impact  that  shifts  In  other  aspects 
of  urban  life  have  on  transportation:  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  these  changes,  let  alone 
get  ahead  of  them,  without  such  informa- 
tion. 

12.  Transportation  Research  Institute  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  has  been 
charged  with  the  Investigation  of  the  so- 
called  latent  demand  for  urban  transporta- 
tion to  satisfy  urban  and  social  needs  un- 
met by  existing  systems.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  frequent  faUure  of  present  transporta- 
tion to  get  people  In  the  ghetto  to  new  jobs 
on  the  fringe  of  cities.  This  Is  an  Instance 
of  latent  demand.  So  are  the  suburban  elderly 
who  cannot  visit  with  friends,  shop  or  get 
to  recreation.  And  TRI's  study  will  look  be- 
yond these  groups,  too,  at  places  where  trans- 
portation could  open  horizons  for  city 
dwellers  unguessed  at  today. 

13.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  will  exam- 
ine the  neglected  area  of  demand  for  urban 
goods  movement,  with  an  eye  to  developing 
systems  that  can  distribute  goods  from  gro- 
cery bags  to  heavy  manufactured  products 
without  the  costly  delays,  snarls  of  double- 
parked  delivery  trucks  and  noise  that  we 
have  today. 

14.  ABT  Associates  at  Cambridge.  Mass., 
has  been  given  a  contract  to  look  at  the 
qualitative  asjiects  of  urban  travel  demand — 
at  the  effect  of  such  things  as  seating  com- 
fort, temperature  control,  safety  and  secu- 
rity; and  at  how  these  factors  can  be  im- 
proved. 

15.  Barton -Aschman  Associates  of  Chicago 
Is  responsible  for  the  largest  of  the  new 
studies.  It  will  investigate  the  land  use  re- 
quirements of  various  urban  transpwrtatlon 
systems  and  their  Impact  upon  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  areas  they  cross.  It  will  look 
at  the  past  experience  in  various  cities  and 
outline  ways  In  which  we  can  avoid  conflict 
between  trans pwrtatl on  systems  and  the  peo- 
ple and  communities  they  are  supposed  to 
serve 

16.  The  Regional  Economic  Development 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh  will  study  transpor- 
tation In  the  new  towns,  which  are  likely  to 
be  increasingly  an  answer  for  metropolitan 
development  over  the  next  40  years  when  we 
must  build  as  many  new  houses  and  other 
structures  as  we  have  built  In  all  our  pre- 
vious history.  This  study  will  focus  on  how 
transportation  and  urban  land  use  can  be 
coordinated  In  a  setUng  where  we  can  start 
from  scratch. 
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17.  The  last  of  the  eight  contracts,  awarded 
to  Midwest  Research  Institute  of  Kansas  City 
will  look  at  the  special  transportation  re- 
quirement of  small  cities  and  towns.  At  pres- 
ent these  communities,  unable  In  many  cases 
to  support  even  the  rudiments  of  a  tradi- 
tional mass  transportation  system,  have  no 
answer  to  their  problems  of  congesUon.  dis- 
orderly development,  and  service  to  those 
without  access  to  automobiles.  Future  trans- 
portation systems  must  address  their  needs. 

The  unique  contours  of  the  problems  of 
each  of  our  urban  areas  mean  that  transpor- 
tation progress  will  continue  to  come  only 
from  close  cooperation  by  private  industry, 
local  government,  the  states  and  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  Foremost  here  Is  that  the 
ingenuity  of  Industrial  America  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem. 

We  have  launched  a  most  ambitious  and 
Interdisciplinary  effort.  An  immediate — but 
temporary — result  of  our  program  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  brain  drain!  We  are  draining  In- 
dustry and  universities  of  top  talent  to  com- 
plete this  study  In  the  short  time  given  us 
by  the  Congress.  The  long-run  approach  em- 
bodies a  systematic  effort  which  will  encour- 
age technological  imagination,  the  county- 
wide  stimulation  of  our  best  research  tal- 
ents and  deep  concern  at  the  national  level 
tor  the  quality  of  urban  environment. 

Prom  this  study  of  possibilities  for  re- 
search and  development  In  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, we  hope  will  come  blueprints  for 
movement  In  tomorrow's  cities — next  year 
and  In  20  years — that  will  end  the  gap  be- 
tween urban  tran.sportatlon  and  America's 
accomplishments  In  fields  such  as  space  ex- 
ploration. 

For  progress  in  urban  transportation  we 
must  undertake  such  a  program.  Without 
progress  In  urban  transportation  we  cannot 
hope  for  progress  in  the  problems  oj  urban 
America.  ' 


FREE   WORLD   SHIPPING   TO  THE 
ENEMY  PORT  OF  HAIPHONG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  without  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  certain 
facts  regarding  free  world  shipping  to 
the  enemy  pxjrt  of  Haiphong. 

During  the  11  months  of  1967— namely, 
January  through  November — 58  ships 
flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  carried 
cargo  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

During  that  same  period  of  time,  the 
United  States  suffered  66,000  battle  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam. 

Why  does  not  the  American  Oovern- 
ment  bring  diplomatic  and  financial 
pressure  on  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  keep  from  Haiphong  ships  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  Great  Britain? 

I  first  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ships  flying  the  British  flag  were  carry- 
ing cargo  to  North  Vietnam  in  February 
of  1966. 

I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary'  of  De- 
fense, each  of  whom  said  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  eliminate  this  British 
shipping.  But  then  they  would  add  that 
Harold  Wilson,  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter, was  having  a  hard  time,  and  would 
infer  he  should  not  be  pressed  too  hard. 

Apparently  he  has  not  been  pressed  too 
hard. 

To  my  mind,  our  Government's  atti- 
tude toward  ships  flying  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain  entering  Haiphong  is 
another  indication  of  what  I  have  been 
saying  throughout  this  year  1967,  that 


there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  In  bringing 
the  Vietnam  war  to  a  conclusion. 

I  repeat  the  figures:  For  the  11  months 
January  through  November  1967,  58 
ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
carried  cargo  to  the  North  Vietnamese  at 
whose  hands  the  American  people  have 
suffered  66,000  combat  casualties  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1967. 


DULLES   INTERNATIONAL   AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  as  a  Washington 
facility,  and  its  underutillzation  as  a 
problem  which  concerns  only  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

But.  in  point  of  fact.  Dulles  Airport  is 
a  national  asset — even  an  international 
asset. 

The  $110  million  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  airport  came  from  the 
pockets  of  all  American  taxpayers  and 
these  taxpayers  are  concerned  to  see  that 
their  money  is  well  spent. 

In  addition,  millions  of  persons  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world 
visit  Washington  each  year.  They  have 
an  interest  in  convenience  and  safety  in 
their  travel,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  Dulles  was  built  in  the  first  place. 

National  Airport  was  built  to  handle 
4  million  passengers  a  year  but  it  Is  now 
serving  10  million.  The  inconvenience 
and  potential  safety  hazard  represented 
by  the  congestion  of  flights  at  National  is 
well  recognized. 

An  editorial  in  the  Nashville.  Tenn., 
Banner  of  November  30,  1967.  dramatizes 
the  nationwide  interest  in  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport.  The  editorial  points 
out: 

The  public  has  a  definite  stake  In  the 
Issue.  More  extensive  use  of  Dulles  not  only 
win  result  In  greater  convenience  and  com- 
fort for  long  distance  travel,  but  serve  to 
minimize  hazards  so  evident  where  air 
traffic  is  concentrated  on  ports  too  small  to 
accommodate. 

In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  en- 
couraging expansion  in  the  use  of  Dulles. 
According  to  a  report  In  the  Washington 
Post,  airline  operations  at  Dulles  were  up 
59  percent  for  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year.  The  number  of  passengers  served 
increased  about  35  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

These  are  very  encouraging  figures,  but 
I  think  a  great  deal  more  can,  and 
should  be  done  to  increase  air  traffic  at 
Dulles. 

I  believe  the  nationwide  stake  in  the 
oetter  utilization  of  Dulles  should  be 
recognized  by  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  that  they 
ought  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  provide 
safe  and  convenient  service  for  airline 
passengers  coming  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled  "For  Dulles  Air- 
port Expanded  Use,"  from  the  Nashville, 
Tenn..  Banner  of  November  30.  1967.  and 
an  article  by  David  Hoffman  entitled. 
"FAA  Actions  Stir  New  Dulles  Boom," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
December  14,  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[FYom   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Banner,  Nov. 

30,  19671 

Fob  Dulles  Airport- -Expanded  Use 

Dulles  International  Airport — located 
about  20  miles  west  of  Washington,  D.C.— 
cost  taxpayers  $110  million.  That's  a  tidy 
sum  to  pay  for  a  facility  now  being  by- 
passed by  airlines  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
ranks  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  an  air 
terminal  in  relation  to  its  size. 

The  flagrant  waste  of  its  potential  was 
pointed  up  by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Vlr- 
glnlu  the  other  day  in  urging  fuller  use  of 
its  capacity. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Dulles  originally 
was  built  to  relieve  heavy  congestion  at  near- 
by National  Airport  which  had  been  respon- 
sible for  several  tragic  mld-alr  collisions  and 
scores  of  "near  misses." 

Byrd  pointed  out  that  Dulles  now  handles 
not  many  more  than  a  millon  passengers  a 
year  whereas  National  (a  smaller  facility) 
serves  10  million  annually — six  million  more 
than  the  number  for  which  It  was  designed. 

Both  National  and  New  York's  John  P. 
Kennedy  airport  are  currently  saturated  with 
flights  which  could  easily  be  diverted  to 
Dulles. 

Byrd's  recommendation  has  caught  the 
attention  of  commercial  airlines  which  now 
plan  to  make  more  use  of  Dulles  next  year, 
especially  as  entry  and  exit  point  for  trans- 
continental and  trans-Atlantic  flights. 

The  public  has  a  definite  stake  In  the  is- 
sue. More  extensive  use  of  Dulles  not  only 
win  result  In  greater  convenience  and  com- 
fort for  long  distance  travellers,  but  serve  to 
minimize  hazards  so  evident  where  air  traf- 
fic Is  concentrated  on  porta  too  small  to 
accommodate  It. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 

FAA  Actions  Stir  New  DtJLLES  Boom 
( By  David  Hoffman  ) 

Traffic  at  Dulles  International  Airport  Is 
beginning  to  boom  under  the  Impetus  of 
Federal  pressures  and  enticements. 

Even  so.  passengers  moving  through  the 
flve-year-old  terminal  number  substantially 
fewer  than  the  number  predicted  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  when  It 
sought  funds  to  build  the  airport 

By  arranging  a  celling  on  flights  through 
Washington  National,  by  threatening  to 
squeeze  others  out,  by  improving  passenger 
services  at  Dulles  and  by  subtle  salemanshlp. 
Federal  agencies  have  engineered  a  spectacu- 
lar Increase  In  Dulles  traffic  without  so  much 
as  promulgating  a  regulation. 

Because  of  last  year's  machinists'  strike, 
October  was  the  first  full  month  In  the  last 
four  In  which  a  valid  comparison  could  be 
made  between  Dulles  traffic  this  year  against 
that  in  1966,  That  comparison  shows  a  105 
per  cent  gain  in  total  airline  operations,  a  30 
per  cent  gain  in  passenger  movements  and 
a  59  per  cent  gain  in  cargo  hauled  to  and 
from   the   Chantllly.   Va.,   terminal. 

other  totals  rise 

For  the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  airline 
operation  were  up  59  per  cent  and  passenger 
movements  were  up  about  35  per  cent. 

At  Washington  National,  meanwhile,  ef- 
forts to  stunt  traffic  growth  kept  the  growth 
rate  below  the  national  average.  But  despite 
the  airline-general  aviation  agreement  to 
limit  operations  to  60  an  hour,  total  opera- 
tions Increased  almost  8  per  cent  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year. 

FAA  recently  published  a  lengthy  traffic 
forecast  covering  passengers  and  aircraft  ex- 
pected to  move  through  Washington  during 
the  1970-1980  period.  On  the  basis  of  this 
newest  forecast,  and  the  one  that  preceded 
It,  one  can  conclude  Dulles  traffic  is  almost 
five  years  behind  schedule. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  FAA  on  Aug. 
15,  1964 — one  contracted  for  by  the  agency— 
the  Dulles  architects  and  engineers  predicted 
that  their  airport  would   generate  2,192,000 
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passengers  In  1965  and  4,340,000  by  1975.  In 
(act,  407,000  passengers  enplaned  at  Dulles 
in  1965. 

FAA    SXnX    OPTIMISTIC 

The  optimism  of  the  earlier  forecast  Is  re- 
flected in  FAA's  own  forecast  published  this 

year. 

According  to  It,  the  number  of  enplaning 
passengers  wUl  Jump  from  407,000  In  1966,  to 
1,335,000  in  1970,  to  5,282,000  In  1975  and  to 
11.830,000  In  1980.  Total  aircraft  operations 
accordingly  will  Increase  from  145.000  In  1965 
to  263.000  in  1970  to  451,000  In  1975  and  to 
650.000  In  1980. 

This  would  mean  that  sometime  before 
1975.  Dulles  would  surpass  Washington  Na- 
tional as  the  busiest  area  airport. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  about 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  thinking 
Indicating  a  belief  that  the  building  of 
Dulles  International  Airp>ort  was  a  mis- 
take. It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  $110  million  was  not  jus- 
tified. I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  think- 
ing, especially  when  I  have  in  mind  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  population  that 
is  expected  by  the  year  2000.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  this  finest  airport  In  the 
world,  Dulles  International  Airport,  will 
prove  a  boon  in  the  years  to  come.  There 
will  be  rejoicing  and  thanks  to  promoters 
of  the  airport  for  the  construction  of 
that  field. 

Apropos  to  the  Senator's  statement 
with  respect  to  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, practically  every  metropolitan  com- 
munity in  the  coimtry  will  be  faced  with 
the  need  of  establishing  new  airfields 
Inasmuch  as  present  airfields  are  inade- 
quate. 

The  congestion  at  National  Airport  Is 
reaching  the  point  where  many  poten- 
tial air  travelers  feel  the  danger  of  the 
many  planes  that  hover  over  the  airport 
trying  to  get  in. 

About  31  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland 
we  have  what  is  known  as  Ravenna 
Arsenal  grounds.  It  is  a  huge  tract  of 
land  owned  by  the  Federal  Grovernment 
at  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
stored  ammunition  of  war.  A  few  days 
ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Alan  Boyd  and  to 
appropriate  aeronautical  officials  saying 
to  them:  "Examine  the  Ravenna  Ar- 
senal." The  acreage  Is  huge.  The  ground 
is  level.  The  future  of  Cleveland  will  re- 
quire new  airport  facilities.  We  now  have 
an  airport  12  miles  west  of  Cleveland. 
We  will  need  a  huge  airport  east  of 
Cleveland.  The  Ravenna  Arsenal  grounds 
might  substantially  supply  for  Cleveland 
the  service  Dulles  will  provide  for  Wash- 
ington In  the  vei-y  near  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  .so  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  In  regard  to  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport. 

I  concur  in  his  belief  that  Dulles  will 
eventually  become  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
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not  the  greatest  international  airport  in 
the  world. 

It  is  particularly  fine  to  have  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  has  had  wide  experience  not 
just  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  but  also  as 
chief  executive  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  and,  prior  to  that,  a  great  deal  of 
municipal  experience  as  the  mayor  of 
the  great  city  of  Cleveland. 

Thus.  I  welcome  his  remarks  and  I 
concur  in  his  views  that  all  of  this  great 
Nation,  as  the  years  go  by.  will  be  faced 
with  the  need  for  additional  airport  fa- 
cilities. Congress  took  note  of  this  fad 
insofar  as  the  Washington  area  is  con- 
cerned some  years  ago  when  it  appro- 
priated $110  million  to  build  Dulles  In- 
ternational. 

Congress  realized  then,  what  has  now 
become  apparent,  that  the  air  traffic  at 
National  Airport  has  reached  the  extent 
that  it  is  dangerous  and  many  hazards 
exist  because  of  the  10  million  passen- 
gers who  are  being  accommodated  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  we  need  an  addi- 
tional airport  in  this  area. 

Dulles  International  was  constructed 
for  that  purpose  to  supplement  and  lake 
over  the  long-haul  traffic  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

As  the  years  go  by,  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  borne  out  in 
his  predictions  that  Dulles  International 
will  become  a  preat  international  air- 
port. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  664)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
that  bagpipes  and  parts  thereof  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8580)  to  con- 
vey certain  land  to  the  Squaxin  Island 
Tribe  of  Indians. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  bill  i  H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
.statement  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  la.^t  August  I  cxpres.<;ed  the 
view  that  the  object  of  .social  security 
legislation  should  be  twofold  It  should 
care  for  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves— the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the 
young.  And  it  should  help  these  who  are 
capable  of  work  to  learn  skills  which  will 
take  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  make 
them  useful  and  productive  members  of 
society. 

I  am  sure  that  these  objectives  were 


shared  by  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence commiitee  which  drafted  the  legis- 
lation presently  before  us.  But  I  believe 
thai  the  compromises  reached  in  confer- 
ence will  not  help,  they  will  hinder,  the 
achievement  of  both  these  objectives. 

The  Senate  voted  a  15-percent  in- 
crease In  social  security  benefits  A  20- 
perceni  increase  would  have  been  desir- 
able. The  conference  committee  agreed 
on  a  13-percent  increase,  which  is  barely 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living  for  some,  and  which  will  result 
in  no  additional  benefits  for  many  otli- 
ers  who  will  simply  find  theij  old-age 
assistance  checks  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  m  their  soc;al  security 
benefits. 

Tiie  Senate  voted  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefits  to  $70  per 
month;  $100  would  have  been  preferable. 
But  the  conference  committee  agreed  on 
a  minimum  of  only  $55  per  month,  which 
wall  do  very  little  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
elderly  and  dependent  citizens.  E\en  so, 
if  this  were  the  only  provision  of  the  bill, 
I  could  support  it  without  question. 

But  I  am  most  disturbed  over  the  wel- 
fare provisions  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
adopted  a  very  reasonable  provision  re- 
garding work  and  work  training  pro- 
grams for  mothers  and  older  children 
presently  receiving  welfare  benefits.  The 
conference  committee  reported  out  a  bill 
which  made  no  exemption  at  all  for 
mothers,  and  which  retained  the  ceiling 
on  AFDC  payments. 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  are  not 
constructive  approaches  to  a  desperate 
social  problem.  They  represent  an  effort 
to  economize  with  the  wrong  programs. 
They  are  punitive.  Tliey  are  destructive 
of  human  dignity.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  put  into  effect,  all  too  many 
of  the  poor  in  this  countr>'  will  be  pe- 
nalized simply  for  being  poor  Those 
States  which  have  the  most  advanced 
programs  of  welfare  and  medical  assist- 
ance will  be  penaJi2ed  as  well,  for  they 
will  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  progres- 
sive efforts  by  themselves.  Other  States 
will  cut  off  payment*  without  a  qualiru 
and  their  people  will  be  forced  into  al- 
ready overcrowded  urban  centers  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  find  work,  and  in- 
come, and  hope. 

Mr.  President,  poverty  is  a  national 
problem.  It  is  a  social  problem.  We  can- 
not eliminate  the  problem  of  Increasing 
welfare  rolls  by  simply  saying  "after  tliis 
date,  there  shall  be  no  more  increa.ies." 
We  cannot  deal  with  a  national  deficit  by 
saying  "billions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
more  cent  for  sustenance."  We  will  not 
help  our  elderly  by  granting  them  In- 
creases in  their  monthly  pensions  which 
do  not  even  keep  up  with  the  increases 
in  their  costs  of  rent  and  food  and 
medicines. 

We  can  do  better  than  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  can  provide  training  programs 
which  will  help  our  young  people  and  de- 
pendent mothers  and  fathers  to  find 
suitable  employment.  We  can  provide  our 
elderly  with  an  adequate  benefit  in- 
crease. We  can  provide  medical  care  ade- 
quate to  make  our  poorer  ciiizer.^  func- 
tioning and  healthy  members  of  society. 
We  can  economize  with  a  great  many 
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programs.  But  we  are  hurting  our  poor, 
our  country,  and  our  standing  In  the 
world  when  we  trj'  to  economize  with  this 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Senate 
conferees  did  their  best.  I  realize  that 
they  faced  an  extremely  difficult  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  House  conferees  had 
an  overwhelming  mandate  from  their 
colleagues.  Under  the  circumstances. 
Senator  Long  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  of  Finance  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  conference  are  to  be 
commended. 

Increased  social  security  benefits  have 
national  support.  If  the  bill  were  to  be 
defeated  this  year,  higher  social  secu- 
rity benefits  would  surely  be  voted  next 
year.  But  I  carmot  in  good  conscience 
support  a  bill  which  includes  with  mini- 
mal social  security  benefits  the  present 
restrictive  welfare  provisions. 

I  believe  that  this  particular  legisla- 
tion should  be  defeated,  and  that  when 
we  aU  return  to  Washington  in  January 
we  should  try  again  to  draft  and  pass  a 
bill  which  will  help  us  to  achieve  our 
goal  of  a  better,  not  a  worse,  life  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke)  for 
his  remarks.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
sentiments  about  the  conference  report. 
I  should  also  like  to  say  how  distressed 
and  disturbed  I  am  about  how  the  report 
was  handled  this  morning. 

There  might  have  been  disagreement 
in  the  Senate  on  the  merits  of  this  piece 
of  legislation;  but  I  think  that  when  It 
was  made  clear  to  the  majority  leader,  as 
he  acknowledges — and  none  of  my  re- 
marks is  intended  to  be  a  criticism  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  because  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  most  honorable  man — 
but  when  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  a 
number  of  us  wanted  to  speak  about  the 
conference  report  prior  to  the  vote,  and 
asked  for  that  elementary  consideration 
and  decency  that  exists  among  men,  then 
not  to  have  received  it,  as  we  did  not  this 
morning,  certainly  is  a  reflection  not  only 
on  the  Senate  but  also  on  the  integrity 
and  honesty  of  those  who  participated. 

I  want  to  say  how  distressed  I  am 
about  the  fact  that  that  happened.  I  felt 
strongly  about  the  bill  and  intended  to 
speak  about  it.  I  let  that  be  known  to  the 
majority  leader  and  to  others  involved 
with  the  majority  leader.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  during  the  course  of 
which  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  I  in- 
tended to  speak.  I  also  know  that  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  intended  to  speak.  And  there 
were  a  number  of  others  who  intended  to 
speak  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

I  happened  to  be  Involved  this  morning 
in  a  conference  on  education.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  conference.  I  am  also 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  and  we  had  hearings  this 
morning.  I  expected  to  be  able  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  after  the 
conference  and  the  hearings  and  be  able 
to  speak  about  this  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, prior  to  the  time  that  any  of  us 
were  aware  of  It,  the  legislation  was 
passed.  I  am  distressed  and  disturbed. 

As  I  say,  I  think  what  went  on  this 


morning  is  a  reflection  on  those  w  ho  par- 
ticipated, not  just  as  U.S.  Senators,  but 
as  Individuals  and  as  men. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  majority  leader  is  not  on  the 
floor.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  made  It 
quite  clear  that  the  majority  leader  is 
not  at  all  responsible  for  this.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  more  honorable  man  in 
the  Senate  than  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  he  is  as  distressed  and  disturbed  as 
I  am  about  what  happened. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  Senator 
made  that  clear;  but  the  Senator  also 
mentioned  the  leadership,  and  as  the 
only  representative  of  the  leadership  on 
the  majority  side  who  is  on  the  floor, 
I  thhik  I  should  make  it  as  clear  as  I 
possibly  can  that  there  was  no  attempt 
to  do  anything  here  this  morning  that 
was  indecent  or  to  do  anything  that 
would  take  advantage  of  those  Senators 
who  opposed  the  conference  report. 

The  Chair  put  the  question  three 
times  Tliere  were  three  questions  put  by 
the  Chair.  They  were  put  deliberately 
and  they  were  put  clearly.  There  was 
nothing  done  in  any  way  that  would  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  whip,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  conference  re- 
port, was  attempting  to  slip  anything  by 
in  any  devious  way  or  to  take  advantage 
of  any  of  the  Senators  who  oppose  the 
conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TydincsI  was  on  the  floor.  He  is  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  allied  with  the  group  which 
has  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  He  indicated  afterward  that 
it  was  his  fault;  that  he  was  here:  that 
he  could  have  asked  for  a  quorum  call. 

I  just  do  not  want  the  Record  to  stand 
with  any  implication  that  the  leader- 
ship—let It  be  me,  let  It  be  the  deputy 
whip,  or  anyone  else  in  the  leadership — 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
just  say  I  want  the  Record  kept  that 
way.  I  do  not  want  the  Record  to  be 
changed.  If  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  tell  me  he  was  unaware  I 
wanted  to  speak  and  other  Senators 
wanted  to  speak  when  he  made  that  mo- 
tion this  morning,  then  I  would  change 
my  position.  But  It  would  be  Impossible, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, based  on  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  unaware  of  the  fact — I  do 
not  care  who  was  on  the  floor — that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wished  to  speak 
The  Senator  says  there  was  no  deceit 
Intended.  All  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana had  to  do  was  call  up  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
call  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  tell  me 
he  Intended  to  do  what  he  did.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  tell  any  one  of  the  Senators 
who  told  him  yesterday  he  intended  to 
speak.  And  I  cannot  believe  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  If  I  may  say  so,  was 


unaware  that  there  were  a  number  of 
Senators  who  wanted  to  speak  on  this 
matter  prior  to  the  time  it  came  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  aware  that 
there  were  a  number  of  Senators  who 
wanted  to  speak,  but  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  not  privy  to  all  the 
conversations  going  on 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
right.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  not  at  those  conferences;  but  the 
newspapers  certainly  reflected  very 
clearly  that  there  were  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  wanted  to  speak. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Did  the 
Senator  speak  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  accusing  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  of  any  de- 
ceit? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
ask  him.  Was  he  aware  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  wished  to  speak  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
was,  but  I  was  aLso  aware  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  was  sitting  in  hia 
seat  in  the  rear  row.  He  full  well  knew 
what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  be- 
ing here  and  being  fully  aware.  The  fact 
Is  that  my  arrangements  were  not  made 
with  the  Senator  from  Marj-land.  They 
were  made  with  the  leadership.  The 
leadership  wa.s  aware  that  there  were  a 
number  of  Senators,  other  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>'land,  who  wished  to 
speak.  Maybe  the  Senator  from  Mar>-- 
land  should  have  spoken.  In  any  case, 
that  does  not  rectify  the  situation  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  was  here.  He  had 
every  right  to  exercise  his  rights.  He  had 
every  opportunity. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  was  not  here.  I  was 
chairing  the  subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand that,  but,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  checked  with  the  journal  clerk 
and  he  has  indicated  to  me  that  the  time 
consumed  in  putting  those  three  motions 
and  taking  the  votes  on  them  was  some- 
where between  one  and  a  half  minutes 
and  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  All  I  say 
is  that  all  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
participated  in  this,  had  to  do  was  to  call 
me  or  any  other  Senator  involved  and 
say,  "We  are  going  to  do  this  at  9:20  or 
9:30.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  guess  what 
we  are  going  to  do  at  9:30." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 
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Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  knew  we  were  going 
to  come  in  at  9  o'clock. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Ne  v  York.  I  agree. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  could 
have  been  here  just  as  easily  as  was  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  at  9  o'clock 
In  the  morning  to  protect  his  rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stood from  conversations  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  yesterday  that  those  rights 
would  be  protected— in  fact,  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  said,  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  tell  me  what  you  in- 
tend to  do,  and  I  will  abide  by  it."  He 
said,  "That  should  be  the  relationship 
between  gentlemen."  We  said  we  intend- 
ed to  speak  on  this  matter.  I  thought  I 
could  rely  on  that,  because  I  thought  I 
was  deaUng  with  men. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  Senator  was  dealing  with  men,  and 
I  would  prefer  that  he  wait  until  those 
men  to  whom  he  referred  were  on  the 
floor  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, but  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said  he  did  not 
have  those  arrangements  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  was  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgniia.  I  was 
aware  of  it.  but  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  was  on  the  floor  representing  those 
Senators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
represented  me.  I  represented  myself  to 
the  majority  leader.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  having  done 
this,  has  left  the  city,  and  the  Senate  is 
about  to  adjourn.  I  could  not  get  him 
back  here  to  tell  him  to  his  face. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator can  do  it  when  he  returns 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  him  a  transcript  of  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  be  here  to  protect  his 
rights,  he  should  do  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thought 
I  did  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  has  the  right  to  stand 
here  and  blame  the  leadership  when  he 
has  not  protected  his  rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  ma- 
jority leader  said  this  morning,  after 
tills  occurred  and  after  all  this  hap- 
pened, that  he  had  an  arrangement  with 
us  and  he  expressed  surprise  and  con- 
cern, and  the  fact  is  that  he  was  as 
distressed  and  as  disturbed  as  I  am  at 
what  happened  this  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  honor 
the  majority  leader  for  taking  that  posi- 
tion. I  was  not  privy  to  any  of  the  con- 
versations to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  alludes.  I  made  the  motion  to 
reconsider  and  to  table  simply  because 
that  is  the  normal  thing  to  do  around 
here.  I  was  not  trying  to  take  advantage 


of  the  Senator.  I  am  glad  the  matter  was 
arranged  so  that  Senators  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  opposition. 
The  Senator  can  leave  the  record 
stand  Uke  this  if  he  wants  to,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  it  stand  like  that  as 
a  reflection  on  the  leadership. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  us 
make  clear  that  by  the  leadership  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
that.  The  Senator  is  referring  to  the 

Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator can  have  it  that  way  if  he  wishes, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  this  maneu- 
ver this  morning  is  the  final  denial 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (continu- 
ing.!. Of  the  elements  of  fair  procedure 
which  has  accompanied  the  progress  of 
this  bill  since  its  beginning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
going  to  proceed  now.  The  House  Ways 

and  Means  Committee 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  wish  to  Interrupt  the 
Senator,  but  he  uses  the  word  "maneu- 
ver." If  there  had  been  an  attempt  to 
maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  all  I  would  have 
had  to  do  was  to  object  to  the  request 
made  by  the  majority  leader  or  by  the 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  that  we  had  a  subsequent 
agreement  this  morning  and  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  vote  at  a  set  time 
tomorrow  is  any  concession  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
does  the  Senator  want  for  a  conces- 
sion? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
going  through  it.  If  it  Is  not  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  by  now,  it  is 
never  going  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  hope 
so.   I  have  tried  to  make  some  things 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  tried  to 
make  some  things  clear,  too. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  This  last 
maneuver  is  the  final  denial  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fair  procedure — a  denial  which 
has  accompanied  the  progress  of  this 
bill  since  its  beginning.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  never  heard  tes- 
timony on  anj'  of  the  welfare  provisions. 
It  fashioned  what  have  become  the  key 
elements  of  this  punitive  program  be- 
hind closed  doors.  Then  the  House 
adopted  a  closed  rule,  so  none  of  the 
provisions  could  be  challenged  individ- 
ually on  the  floor.  Not  until  it  came  to 
the  Senate  was  the  extent  of  this  bill's 
retreat  into  brutality  made  clear. 

To  those  whose  lives  would  be  affected 


by  this  bill,  the  chance  was  present  now 
in  the  Senate  to  make  themselves  heard. 
But  even  in  the  committee,  a  sufBcient 
opportunity  was  not  afforded.  Look  at 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  12080.  There  are 
three  volumes,  a  total  of  more  than  2,200 
pages  of  testunony  and  statistics.  Yet 
the  testimony  of  those  on  welfare,  the 
pleas  of  those  whose  lives  would  be 
changed,  take  up  all  of  10  pages.  Is  this 
the  way  a  democratic  system  is  supposed 
to  work?  Is  this  the  debate  and  the  reso- 
lution of  Interests  that  is  supposed  to 
accompany   discussion  of  legislation? 

Even  without  that  testimonj-,  how- 
ever, Members  of  this  body  understood 
the  harm  that  the  welfare  section  of 
H.R.  12080  would  bring  about.  They 
voted  to  remove  most  of  the  odious  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  hopeful  that  at  a 
conference,  a  compromise  could  be 
arranged. 

Look  at  wiiat  happened.  The  conferees 
on  both  sides  ignored  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate,  and  abandoned  every  Senate 
vote  to  UberaUze  the  bUl.  The  voices  of 
those  concerned  had  reached  this  body, 
but  they  had  become  silent  and  ineffec- 
tive when  the  conference  took  place. 

One  more  chance  remained,  and  that 
was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
where  we  could  have  discussed  this  bill 
and  the  implications  of  the  legislation, 
so  that  we  could  have  seen  whether  we 
could  remedy  the  situation,  which 
threatens  to  turn  the  welfare  laws  of  this 
country  back  into  the  17th  century. 

Yet  this  morning,  as  I  say,  without  de- 
bate and  without  warrung,  the  bill  was 
approved  by  a  small  band  of  Senators. 

I  liave  listened  with  care  and  with  in- 
terest to  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  about  the  necessity  of  completing 
action  on  this  legislation.  Let  me  say  re- 
spectfully that  I  have  not  agreed,  and  I 
do  not  agree  now.  I  believe  that  this  is 
bad  legislation,  and  that  we  could  have 
done  better  without  endangering  the  in- 
terests of  our  older  citizens,  I  shall  vote 
In  the  negative  tomorrow,  and  I  continue 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  social  security  benefit  provisions 
of  this  bill  represent  almost  a  total  sur- 
render to  the  House  of  Representatives 
levels  of  benefits.  I  think  we  can  do  bet- 
ter than  that  The  public  welfare  pro\1- 
sions  of  the  bill  conform  almost  totally 
to  the  restrictive  approach  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
pudiated by  the  Senate  3  weeks  ago.  I 
think  we  in  the  Senate  can  insist  that  a 
better  bill  he  adopted. 

The  Senate  conceded,  in  conference, 
almost  every  provision  where  its  ap- 
proach was  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
House ;  and  the  House  conceded  only  the 
few  points  where  the  Senate's  approach 
was  more  restrictive. 

In  short,  the  conference  bill  reflects 
almost  no  consideration  of  the  mandate 
with  which  the  Senate  charged  its  con- 
ferees. I  believe  that  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  demand  for  more  ad- 
equate social  security  benefits  and  more 
humane  welfare  provisions  would  be  in 
order.  The  bill  as  reported  from  the  con- 
ference is  opposed  by  every  major  orga- 
nization that  iias  any  concern  in  our  wel- 
fare programs  and  by  every  expert  on 
welfare.  It  is  opposed  by  labor,  by  the 
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three  major  religious  faiths,  by  civil 
rights  leaders,  by  Governors  and  mayors, 
by  welfare  agenices  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and.  perhaps  most  significantly,  by 
senior  citizen  groups. 

Let  me  stress  that  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report  would  not  have  been  a 
negative  act.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
an  act  of  affirmation  and  a  commitment 
to  the  continuing  fight  for  a  progressive 
piece  of  legislation.  If  we  had  rejected 
the  conference  report,  we  could  then  have 
asked  for  a  new  conference  and  a  more 
adequate  resolution  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills. 

Let  me  stress,  too,  that  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  would  not  have  prej- 
udiced one  iota  the  chances  for  obtain- 
ing a  social  security  increase  effective 
at  exactly  the  same  time  as  provided  In 
the  conference  bill.  Action  could  have 
been  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  to  accomplish  this;  the  payments 
could  be  retroactive,  if  necessary. 

So  let  It  be  absolutely  clear  that  not 
getting  a  bill  this  session  would  not  have 
been  a  disaster  for  anyone.  The  recess  is 
to  be  of  only  a  month's  duration,  and  the 
fight  could  have  been  taken  up  at  that 
time. 

The  one  thing  I  have  felt  we  should 
not  have  done  was  regard  ourselves  as 
t>eing  under  pressure  to  act  tills  week.  As 

1  have  said  to  the  leadership,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  come  back  next  week, 
and  possibly  we  could  have  fliiished  with 
it  then.  But  I  thought  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  received  the  legislation  only 

2  days  ago,  and  had  only  a  few  hours 
to  discuss  it,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  debate  it  Intelligently  and  still 
finish  with  it  this  week. 

Let  me  discuss  the  conference  report  in 
somewhat  more  detail. 

First,  the  social  secuilty  provisions  are 
inadequate,  and  almost  a  total  retreat 
from  the  Senate  position.  The  House 
across-the-board  increase  was  12 '2  per- 
cent; the  Senate  increase  was  15  percent. 
Tlie  conference  compromised  at  13  per- 
cent. The  House  raised  the  minimum  to 
$50;  the  Senate  to  $70,  The  conference 
compromised  at  $55. 

The  extent  of  the  giving  in  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  figures:  The  cost  of  the 
benefits,  in  the  House  version,  was  $3.2 
billion.  The  cost,  In  the  Senate  version, 
was  $5.8  billion.  The  cost  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  was  $3.6  billion— only  $400  mil- 
lion more  than  the  House  bill,  and  fully 
$2.2  billion  less  than  the  Senate  bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  settle  for 
these  inadequate  benefit  increases  in 
1968.  If  we  had  rejected  the  conference 
report  and  gone  to  a  new  conference,  I 
think  we  could  have  gained  more  ade- 
quate benefit  increases — benefit  Increases 
of  the  magnitude  which  every  elderly 
citizen  deserves  and  requires  in  order  to 
live.  I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  up  for  reelection  could  have  gone 
home  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  come 
back  and  fight  for  that  himself. 

Second,  the  social  security  provisions, 
as  a  result  of  the  cuts  in  benefits  just  de- 
scribed, have  been  turned  into  a  major 
tax  measure — a  back-door  tax  Increase 
provision.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration advises  me  that  the  conference 
committee  bill  will  produce  a  surplus  of 


$1,850  billion  in  calendar  year  1968.  Thus 
the  bill  takes  almost  $2  billion  more  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  in  taxes  than  it 
gives  to  their  elderly  fellow  citizens  in 
benefits.  Although  It  is  true  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  version  would  have 
produced  a  surplus  of  $1,230  billion,  the 
version  passed  on  the  Senate  floor  would 
have  produced  a  far  smaller  surplus. 

Nevertheless,  even  viewed  most  con- 
servatively, the  conference  adopted  a 
back-door  tax  increase  of  $620  million — 
a  $620  milUon  burden  on  millions  of 
American  wage  earners  which  will  pro- 
vide no  benefits  to  their  elderly  fellow 
citizens  in  return. 

Third,  the  social  security  h)enefits  will 
be  a  sham  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  because  the  increase  may 
simply  result  In  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  their  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  Senate  bill  contained  a  man- 
datory increase  of  $7.50  a  month  in  wel- 
fare payments  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled.  This  was  Intended  to 
guarantee  that  the  social  security  in- 
crease would  be  meaningful  for  all.  The 
conference  deleted  that  provision;  so 
hundreds  of  thousands  wiU  see  their  old- 
age  assistance  checks  reduced  by  the 
same  amount  that  their  social  security 
checks  are  increa.sed. 

Fourth,  the  House  medicaid  limitation 
is  adopted.  This  is  better  for  New  York, 
but  it  is  a  disaster  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  ceiling  Is  133  V'3  percent  of 
a  State's  actual  cash  payments  to  AFDC 
children.  In  Mississippi  the  actual  cash 
payments  to  a  famJly  of  four  are  about 
$60  a  month.  Therefore,  the  celling  on 
income  eligibility  In  Mississippi  for  a 
family  of  four  would  be  a  monthly  In- 
come of  $80  or  an  annual  Income  of  $960. 
Even  in  an  urban  State  like  Ohio,  the 
ceiling  on  Federal  aid  for  medical  assist- 
ance will  be  a  family  income  of  consid- 
erably under  $3,000  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  cuts  the  heart  out  of  title  XEX, 
which  was  enacted  with  such  great  prom- 
ise just  2  years  ago. 

Fifth,  the  Senate  conferees  gave  in  on 
the  coercion  of  mothers  to  work.  There 
is  now  no  exemption  in  the  bill  at  ail  for 
mothers.  A  mother  could  be  made  to 
work  even  if  she  had  a  chUd  6  months 
old  or  a  year  old,  even  though  the  child 
psychiatrists  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  it  is  absolutely  critical  for  a  mother 
to  be  with  her  child.  We  had  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Indian  Chil- 
dren this  morning  about  the  fact  that  all 
doctors  and  psychiatrists  are  in  agree- 
ment that  a  mother  should  be  with  her 
children  up  to  the  age,  really,  of  6  to  9 
years  of  age.  But  here  we  are  agreeing  to 
a  provision  which  can  take  a  mother  out 
of  the  home  when  her  child  is  6  months 
or  a  year  old,  or  where  the  mother 
might  have  two  or  three  preschool  chil- 
dren, under  the  age  of  six;  and  she  can 
be  forced  by  the  Government  to  leave 
those  children.  I  think  it  is  completely 
unsatisfactory.  If  there  were  no  other 
objectionable  provision  in  this  bill  than 
that,  I  would  tiiink  the  bill  was  imsatis- 
factory. 

The  bill  provides  absolutely  no  exemp- 
tions for  mothers  of  even  the  smallest 
and  youngest  children.  Mothers  would 
have  to  go  to  work  if  the  State  welfare 


agency  wanted  to  put  them  to  work.  I 
have  heard  Senators  on  this  floor  de- 
plore the  fact  that  our  U.S.  Government 
or  the  State  governments  have  too  much 
of  a  role  in  the  lives  of  our  individual 
citizens.  Yet  here  we  are  agreeing  to  a 
bill  which  will  give  tliem  more  control 
and  more  direction  than  we  have  ever 
given  tlie  Government  at  any  tune  in  our 
history.  The  Government  is  now  going 
to  decide  what  mother  has  to  go  to  work, 
what  mothers  are  going  to  remain  with 
their  children,  and  what  mothers  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  leave  their  children.  If  a 
mother  has  a  6-month-old  child,  and  the 
State  welfare  agency  representative  says 
that  that  is  a  good  mother  to  go  out  and 
clean  the  latrine  in  the  courthouse,  that 
mother  has  to  leave  her  home. 

If  we  think  that  is  civilized,  if  we  think 
that  is  anything  other  tlian  a  step  back 
200  years,  I  would  be  shocked,  indeed.  It 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  believe  tliat 
anybody  could  argue  in  favor  of  such  a 
provision.  That  is  why  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  debate  on  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  have  heard  somebody 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
defend  that  provision  of  this  legislation 
that  was  passed  at  9;  30  this  morning. 

Mothers  have  to  go  to  work  where  the 
State  agency  decides  to  put  them  to  work. 
Giving  these  agencies  that  power  could 
amount  to  a  congressional  authorization 
of  virtual  peonage. 

Forcing  mothers  to  work  will  in  the 
long  run  not  be  productive  anyway.  The 
number  of  children  whose  lives  will  be 
damaged  and  whose  value  to  society  will 
be  diminished  when  they  lose  their 
mother's  care  will  far  exceed  the  short- 
run  saving  in  welfare  costs. 

And  those  who  want  to  force  the 
mothers  of  small  children  to  work  might 
well  consider  the  implications  of  their 
PKJsition  in  our  great  cities,  which  are 
already  gravely  beset  by  racial  difficul- 
ties. The  hostility  and  anger  which  this 
coercive  program  will  produce  In  ghetto 
areas  are  incalculable.  If  our  cities,  are 
tinderboxes  now,  ready  to  burst  into 
flames  and  violence,  next  summer's  ex- 
plosion will  be  made  all  the  more  cer- 
tain and  all  the  more  serious  by  tills 
program.  We  have  witnessed  Watts.  We 
have  witnessed  Newark  and  Detroit.  We 
have  witnessed  dozens  of  racial  disorders 
of  consequence  in  other  American  cities. 
President  Johnson  has  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  causes  of  civil  dis- 
order. 

Americans  of  good  will  In  all  parts  of 
our  country  want  to  understand  the 
causes  of  these  disorders  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  them.  Yet  In  the  midst  of  all 
of  these  actions,  we  are  about  to  pass 
legislation  which  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  These  provisions  are  at  odds 
with  everything  we  have  learned — or 
should  have  learned — about  child  rearing 
and  race  relations  in  recent  years.  They 
are  simply  uncoriscionable. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  not 
merely  be  In  the  Northern  States.  There 
will  also  be  a  tremendous  effect  In  the 
Southern  States  on  women  who  want  to 
live  with  their  children. 

The  decision  is  to  be  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  State  agency  that  this 
woman  can  no  longer  live  with  her  chil- 
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dren  but  must  be  away  from  her  chil- 
dren. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  completely 
Intolerable. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bDl 
should  have  been  thoroughly  debated 
and  discussed.  Tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  agreeing  to 
that  kind  3f  a  provision. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  frequently  talk,  and  I  think  fre- 
quently correctly,  about  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  Involved  in  these  matters 
too  much,  and  I  hear  my  southern  col- 
leagues also  talk  about  it.  Yet.  saddenly 
In  the  Sen£.te  of  the  United  States  we  are 
going  to  give  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Government  to  a  Government  agency  or 
bureaucrat  who  will  control  whether  a 
mother  stays  with  her  children  or  is  go- 
ing to  be  forced  to  leave  her  children 
and  go  to  work,  and  not  even  at  a  mini- 
mum wage,  but  In  most  instances  at  any 
wage  the  Government  agency  decides  she 
should  have. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  legislation  was 
passed  rapidly,  considering  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  we  had  had  a  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation, in  my  judgment,  and  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  our  colleagues 
I  in  the  Senate  were  aware  of  the  facts,  I 
do  not  believe   that   the   Senate   would 
have  taken  the  action  it  did. 
That  Is  why  I  am  so  opposed. 
I  think   If   the   measure  involved   no 
other  provision  than  the  authority  for  a 
Government  bureaucrat  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide to  take  a  mother  out  of  her  house 
and  put  her  to  work,  It  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Sixth,  the  Senate  conferees  gave  in  on 
earnings  exemptions.  The  Senate  had 
provided  that  $50  a  month  of  earnings 
plus  one-half  of  the  rest  would  be  exempt 
in  computing  the  amount  of  welfare.  The 
House  provided  only  $30  a  month  plus 
one-third  of  the  rest.  The  conference 
version  is  identical  with  the  House  ver- 
sion. This  is  not  adequate.  A  meaningful 
earnings  Incentive  is  critical  in  ending 
the  dollar-for-dollar  loss  of  welfare  which 
occurs  under  present  law  when  a  welfare 
recipient  goes  to  work.  Because  the  wel- 
fare recipient  loses  a  dollar  of  welfare 
assistance  for  every  dollar  he  earns,  there 
is  very  little  incentive  for  the  recipient 
to  seek  employment.  Why  seek  work 
when  work  will  produce  no  more  income 
than  welfare  produces?  The  Senate  pro- 
vision was  a  modest  incentive  in  itself.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example.  Commis- 
sioner Ginsberg  has  undertaken  an  ex- 
periment under  which  the  first  $85  a 
month  of  earnings  can  be  kept  and  half 
the  rest  as  well.  The  provision  which  the 
conference  agreed  to — $30  a  month  plus 
one-third  of  the  rest  of  the  earnings — 
is  so  small  that  It  may  not  prove  to  be  a 
meaningful  test  of  the  theory  that  a  wel- 
fare recipient  will  go  to  work  If  he  has 
some  chance  of  keeping  a  significant  por- 
tion of  what  he  or  she  earns.  And  this 
theory  must  be  tested  if  we  are  to  stop 
the  growth  of  our  welfare  costs. 

Seventh,  the  Senate  conferees  gave  in 
on  all  of  the  amendments  regarding  wel- 
fare for  unemployed  fathers.  This  means. 
In  effect,  that  the  man-in-the-house  rule 
emerges  from  the  conference  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened.  This  is  a 
serious  step  backward. 


The  Harris  amendment  to  the  Senate 
biU  had  provided  that  the  program  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  should  be  a  mandatory  part  of 
each  State's  welfare  plan.  This  would 
have  meant  that  when  an  unemployed 
father  has  exhausted  his  unemployment 
compensation,  or  receives  inadequate  un- 
employment compensation,  and  is  un- 
suitable for  employment  or  training 
under  the  work  incentive  program  of 
the  bill,  he  could  still  remain  at  home 
with  his  family  and  receive  welfare.  At 
long  last,  the  tragic  system  under  which 
fathers  have  had  to  leave  home  in  order 
that  their  children  might  obtain  welfare 
assistance  would  have  been  ended.  This 
would  have  been  a  long  step  forward  in 
developing  a  more  progressive  welfare 
policy  for  the  future, 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
welfare.  However.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tremendous  damage  has  been  caused  un- 
der the  welfare  system  not  only  becau.se 
of  the  cost  involved,  but  also  because  of 
what  our  welfare  system  has  done  to  the 
poor. 

If  a  father  cannot  find  a  job,  then,  in 
order  to  receive  welfare  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  his  wife  and  children,  he  must 
leave  home.  If  he  has  any  children  and 
cannot  get  a  job,  the  children  had  better 
be  illegitimate  or  deserted,  because 
otherwise  they  will  not  get  assistance. 

It  makes  no  sense.  Great  damage  has 
been  caused  over  the  past  30  years.  We 
tried  the  system  out.  We  know  that  the 
present  welfare  system  is  antiquated  and 
terribly  damaging  to  our  whole  society 
and  to  the  basic  family  system. 

The  Harris  amendment  was  passed  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  was  thrown  out  in 
the  conference. 

As  a  result,  the  only  time  people  can 
get  welfare  will  be  if  illegitimate  chUdren 
are  Involved  or  If  the  father  leaves  home. 
That  provision  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  the 
father  at  home. 

I  thought  that  the  Harris  amendment, 
as  I  said  on  the  floor  at  the  time  it  was 
adopted,  was  the  most  important  amend- 
ment that  was  being  considered.  I 
thought  several  amendments  that  I  had 
suggested  were  extremely  important,  but 
I  thought  the  Harris  amendment  was  of 
vital  importance. 

Not  only  did  the  Senate  concede  the 
Harris  amendment,  but  It  accepted  two 
very  restrictive  House  provisions  which 
will  cut  down  on  the  availability  of  wel- 
fare for  children  of  unemployed  fathers 
in  the  22  States  where  it  now  exists.  The 
conference  bill  requires,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  father  must  have  a  substan- 
tial connection  with  the  labor  force  be- 
fore he  can  get  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  fathers.  This  will  cut  out 
young  fathers  who  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  job  and  hold  it  for  a  substantial 
length  of  time.  And  it  is  these  young 
fathers  who  have  the  gravest  difficulties 
in  the  ghetto  areas  of  our  cities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conference  bill  says  that  a 
father  cannot  get  welfare  if  he  is  also 
getting  unemployment  compensation, 
even  though  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation may  be  less  than  the  welfare 
standard. 

These  provisions  are  pernicious.  They 
mean   that  more   fathers  will  have   to 


leave  home  in  order  that  their  children 
can  obtain  aid.  They  mean  more  broken 
families.  They  mean  more  broker,  lives. 
They  mean  more  children  having  to  grow 
up  without  fathers.  They  mean  more 
juvenile  delinquency  and  additional 
generations  of  dependency  and  tragedy. 
Eight  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the 
conference  bill  restores  the  House  freeze 
on  ADC  payments.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren all  over  the  country  will  be  either 
cut  off  welfare  or  will  receive  smaller 
welfare  checks  as  a  result.  States  and 
localities  will  have  to  either  trim  wel- 
fare rolls,  spread  the  Federal  money 
more  thinly,  or  pick  up  the  tab  them- 
selves, n  they  do  the  latter,  the  result 
will  be  a  tremendous  burden  on  local 
taxpayers,  as  real  estate  and  sales  taxes 
shoot  up  all  over  the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cities  and  the 
States  will  not  be  prepared  to  do  that 
in  the  summer  of  1968.  As  the  Senator 
from  Montana  pointed  out  yesterday, 
many  of  the  legislatures  will  be  out  of 
session.  They  meet  once  ever>'  2  years. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation themselves.  Many  of  the  legislative 
bodies  will  have  been  out  of  session  in 
the  first  few  months  of  1968.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  prepare  for  this 
kind  of  problem.  Many  of  the  cities  will 
not  be  adequately  prepared  and  cannot 
get  adequately  prepared  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  Their  tax  bills  will 
have  gone  out;  their  budgets  will  have 
been  made  up.  And  suddenly  this  tre- 
mendous problem  will  be  put  upon  them, 
unless  they  permit  the  children  to  starve 
to  death.  The  children  have  to  dress  and 
to  eat. 

It  is  very  well  for  us  to  cut  300,000 
children  off  the  rolls.  That  shows  a  real 
sign  of  economy.  We  have  raised  every- 
body's salary.  We  have  raised  the  salary 
of  everybody  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  increased  the  allowances 
for  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  have 
done  all  that.  We  have  taken  care  of 
ourselves.  But  we  are  going  to  save 
money.  We  are  going  to  make  sure  the 
children  do  not  have  any  money.  We  are 
going  to  cut  them  off  the  rolls.  That  is 
how  brave  we  are.  And  we  can  go  back 
and  make  speeches  about  how  we  are  for 
economy.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  acceptable. 
The  Federal  Government  made  a  com- 
mitment in  1935  that  it  would  bear  the 
primarj'  responsibility  for  children  in 
need,  with  whatever  State  and  local 
matching  is  required.  This  provision 
would  break  that  comniitment. 

The  experience  of  broken  promises  is 
all  too  frequent  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
Hopes  are  raised  only  to  be  dashed  And 
the  bitterness  that  results  i.^  deeper— and 
more  explosive — than  what  went  before. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  by  think- 
ing that  the  poor  will  not  realize  what  we 
have  done  There  will  come  a  point  at 
which— like  the  boy  who  cried  wolf^ur 
protestations  of  alarm,  our  expressions 
of  concern,  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  The 
ears  of  the  poor  will  be  turned  to  other 
voices,  preaching  alien  creeds,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  poor  must  give  up  on  affluent 
America,  must  seek  relief  of  their  plight 
in  destruction  and  turmoil.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  the  masses  of  the 
poor — and  not  Just  a  few  speechmakers — 
will  reach  out  for  salvation  in  desperate 
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ways,  rather  than  drown  in  need  and 
Indignity.  And  I  fear  that  we  will  bring 
that  time  measurably  closer  if  we  pass 
this  bUl. 

I  am  not  a  Cassandra,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  lessons  we  have  learned — 
or  should  have  learned — over  the  period 
of  the  last  5  or  6  years  would  have  moved 
us  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  this  bill  takes  us. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this: 
the  effects  of  the  freeze  will  be  felt 
throughout  our  ghetto  neighborhoods. 
The  freeze  will  not  affect  only  those  who 
seek  entrance  to  the  welfare  rolls  after 
January  1.  It  will  be  felt  by  all  of  the 
IX)or.  For  what  is  the  most  likely  result 
of  the  freeze?  It  is  that  the  States  will 
spread  the  available  Federal  moneys 
more  thinly  among  all  who  need  welfare. 
And,  if  the  States  lower  their  welfare 
standards  in  order  to  provide  something 
for  everyone,  they  will  lose  even  more 
Federal  money  because  of  the  freeze.  So 
the  freeze  will  have  a  double-barreled 
effect. 

Welfare  rolls  will  grow  and  grow,  and 
every  recipient  will  receive  less  and  less. 
This  is  most  likely  because  we  would 
leave  the  States  and  cities  no  real  alter- 
native. What  choices  do  they  have?  We 
do  not  permit  them  t^  drop  presently 
eligible  mothers  and  children — though 
I  believe  that  some  States  will  find  a  way 
to  do  this.  We  should  not  expect  that  the 
States  will  say  to  a  mother  whose  child 
was  born  on  December  31  that  she  may 
have  government  assistance,  but  turn 
away  emptyhanded  a  mother  whose 
child  was  born  the  next  day.  Nor  can  we 
expect  all  the  States  and  cities  to  meet 
the  growing  costs  of  welfare  from  their 
own  revenue  sources.  Property  owners 
are  already  overburdened  by  property 
taxes,  and  sales  taxes  threaten  to  reach 
levels  that  make  further  increases  politi- 
cally impossible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  terribly 
Important  provision.  If  we  were  saying 
that  the  poor  could  have  no  more  chil- 
dren and  that  a  family  could  not  move 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  or  the  State 
of  Mississippi  or  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  come  into  any  of  the  northern  com- 
munities, perhaps  the  freeze  would  not 
cut  any  child  off  welfare.  But  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  great  Influx  into  all  these 
areas,  and  where  are  they  going  to  re- 
ceive welfare  payments?  How  will  they 
survive?  These  are  the  questions  I  would 
have  liked  to  address  to  those  who  sup- 
port this  bill. 

So  the  effect  of  the  freeze  will  be  quite 
simply  to  spread  poverty  among  the  poor. 
The  burden  of  our  society's  failures  will 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  those  least  re- 
sponsible for  it.  We  will  be  taxing  the 
poor  to  pay  for  the  poor. 

And  this  new  burden  that  the  bill 
would  Impose  is  going  to  be  substantial. 
Let  me  give  the  Senate  some  figures  on 
this.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
300,000  to  400,000  children  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  freeze  during  the  first  year 
of  the  bill's  operation.  This  Is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  those  now  eligible. 
If  this  standard  is  applied  to  Chicago, 
where  roughly  125,000  children  now  re- 
ceive welfare,  12,500  more  needy  children 
will  require  assistance  next  year.  In  New 


York  City,  where  roughly  350,000  chil- 
dren now  receive  welfare.  35,000  more 
needy  children  will  require  assistance 
next  year.  These  children  will  either  be 
denied  welfare,  or  all  the  children  will 
receive  reduced  welfare.  And  it  Is  the 
same  in  every  community  across  the 
United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  freeze  is  a 
10-percent  surtax  on  the  p>oor.  It  is  a 
cruel  irony  that  only  the  destitute  will 
pay  higher  taxes  next  year. 

Bad  as  these  facts  are — and  they  are 
facts — we  know  that  there  are  those  who 
will  make  them  sound  even  worse.  They 
will  be  seized  upon  as  evidence  of  a  hope- 
lessly corrupt  society,  by  those  always  on 
the  lookout  for  such  evidence,  and  be 
made  the  pretexts  for  destruction  and 
disorder.  We  cannot  say  to  a  generation 
of  poor  children  that  we  will  act  as 
though  they  do  not  exist,  without  forcing 
them  to  adopt  desperate  measures  to 
prove  to  us  that  they  do  exist. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  But  I  think  that 
the  enactment  these  provisions — and 
especially  the  one  forcing  mothers  to 
leave  their  children,  and  the  freeze — will 
sow  seeds  of  great  despair,  u:ihapplness, 
agony  and  pain  among  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. And  we  will  all  reap  the  whirlwind 
for  that  act. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  undesirable  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. Let  me  say  that  whatever  Is  the 
result  of  the  present  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation, I  think  this  discussion  usefully  il- 
luminates some  of  the  problems  that 
exist  with  our  welfare  system.  I  think 
there  is  much  that  we  could  have  done 
through  a  discussion  of  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  people  really  understood 
what  is  in  this  bill,  not  just  the  part  of 
the  social  security  bill  in  which  there 
are  benefits,  the  bill  would  have  been 
turned  down  by  the  Senate  and  it  would 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  intend  to  introduce  next  year,  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  in  the  present 
debate,  legislation  to  improve  our  welfare 
system  and  make  it  more  effective.  If 
this  conference  report  passes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  undo  the  damage  that  we 
are  doing.  But  in  addition  to  getting  us 
back  to  where  we  were  before,  it  is  time 
to  move  ahead.  Making  productive,  lise- 
ful  citizens  out  of  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  seek  welfare  assistance  Is  of 
course  our  goal.  And  in  serving  that  goal, 
employment  opportunities  and  related 
training  programs  are  of  the  highest 
priority.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  make 
our  welfare  programs  consistent  with 
what  we  believe  in  as  a  society.  Welfare 
assistance  should  be  based  on  a  single 
criterion:  need,  and  need  alone.  It  should 
not  be  based  on  degrading  and  difficult 
theories  of  qualifying  tests,  applications, 
and  Investigations.  For  the  future,  we 
must  simplify  the  process  of  qualifying 
for  welfare.  And  we  must  provide  a 
sounder  financial  basis  for  the  future. 
There  will  always  be  some  in  our  society 
who  are  in  need.  The  test  of  our  society 
is  how  we  provide  for  them.  I  Intend, 
therefore,  to  continue  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  put  forward  proposals  during 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress  which 


are  directed  toward  developing  more  ef- 
fective welfare  policy  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  go  into  my  diffi- 
culties with  this  legislation  in  somewhat 
more  detail — not  point  by  p>oint,  not  pro- 
posal by  proposal,  but  in  the  perspective 
of  our  overall  failure  as  a  nation  to  do 
what  we  must  for  those  who  are  afflicted 
and  disadvantaged. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  social  security 
portion  of  the  bill.  The  reason  for  my 
concern  about  the  level  of  benefits  In 
the  bill  is  simple :  Our  social  security  sys- 
tem has  grown  extensively  over  the 
years — so  that  95  million  people  are  now 
insured  and  23  million  receive  benefits— 
but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  lifting 
millions  of  older  Americans  into  a  retire- 
ment of  security  and  self-respect. 

The  13-percent  Increase  in  retirement 
benefits  in  the  bill  would  barely  get 
beneficiaries  back  to  the  level  of  real  in- 
come they  had  in  1954.  The  two  increases 
of  7  percent  each  which  we  enacted  in 
1958  and  1965  actually  fell  short  of  re- 
storing the  1954  purchasing  power  of 
benefits — for  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
about  25  percent  since  that  time.  Thus 
four-fifths  of  the  Increase  which  the 
bill  provides  would  be  used  up  just  to  get 
back  to  1954  levels.  Meanwhile,  wages 
have  risen  above  50  percent  in  those  13 
years.  The  wealth  of  our  Nation  has 
steadily  increased,  but  our  older  citizens 
have  not  shared  in  that  affluence.  In- 
stead, many  elderly  couples  retire  each 
year — into  a  life  of  poverty. 

We  in  Congress  must  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  inadequacy  of  retirement 
benefits. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  retired 
citizens,  some  5  to  7  million  of  whom  live 
in  poverty.  And  no  wonder — last  year 
social  security  benefits  averaged  $84  a 
month,  just  $1,000  a  year,  for  individuals, 
and  $142  a  month,  $1,704  annually  for 
couples.  Enactment  of  the  Senate  bill's 
level  of  benefits  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
begin  to  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  our 
elderly  fellow  citizens. 

With  these  responsibihtles  in  mind,  I 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  re- 
introduced earlier  this  year,  legislation 
to  provide  benefit  Increases  of  meaning- 
ful scope,  and  to  finance  them  in  the  only 
equitable  way  available — through  the  use 
of  general  revenues 

In  the  90th  Congress  this  bill  is  S.  1009, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  10  Senators  of 
both  parties.  It  would  provide  benefit  In- 
creases averaging  over  50  percent,  and 
would  finance  these  Increases  by  a  grad- 
ual infusion  of  general  revenues.  It 
envisions  a  leveling  off  of  the  general 
revenue  contribution  at  35  percent  of  the 
cost  of  social  security  by  the  late  1970's. 

At  the  moment,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  a  deepening  war  in  "Vietnam  which 
saps  our  resources  and  consumes  over  $2 
billion  each  month.  It  seems  Impractical 
to  urge  the  full  scope  of  these  proposals. 

But  we  must  do  everythmg  that  can 
feasibly  be  done  for  our  older  citizens. 

That  was  why,  when  this  bill  was  In 
committee,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  was  feasible,  which  would  have 
provided  an  across-the-board  increase  In 
benefits  of  20  percent,  and  an  increase 
in  minimum  benefit  to  $100  a  month. 
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These  increases  would  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  increases  in  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  of  the  magnitude  which 
were  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
and  by  a  general  revenue  contribution 
totalling  11.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  social 
security,  beginning  on  January  1,  1972. 
In  1972  this  contribution  would  have 
amounted  to  $4.5  billion. 

This  was  a  practical  proposal.  It  was 
a  sensible  proposal.  Indeed,  those  who 
suggest  that  the  financing  for  higher 
benefit  increase  proposals  than  the 
Senate  enacted  was  not  adequately 
thought  out  are  simply  wrong. 

The  importance  of  my  proposal  was 
not  just  that  it  would  have  provided 
more  adequate  benefits  than  were  ulti- 
mately provided  by  the  Senate  bill.  It 
was  also  that  these  benefits  would  have 
been  financed  in  an  equitable  way.  For  a 
tax  on  payrolls  is  highly  regressive.  For 
low-wage  employees  particularly,  a  re- 
quired contribution  beyond  that  con- 
templated in  present  law  is  going  to  be 
very  burdensome.  Many  workers  already 
pay  more  in  payroll  taxes  than  they  do 
in  income  taxes. 

General  revenue  financing  would  be  a 
far  more  equitable  way  to  raise  revenues 
for  the  social  security  system,  particu- 
larly revenues  which  would  be  used  to 
provide  additional  benefits  for  low-In- 
come people — for  those  who  worked 
either  so  Irregularly  or  at  such  low  wages 
that  their  contributions  do  not  really 
finance  the  benefits  they  receive. 

I  emphasize  this  because  the  proposal 
I  made  to  broaden  the  scope  of  HJl. 
12080  would  have  given  relatively  more 
help  to  the  poorest  of  our  elderly,  to  those 
who  have  the  most  difficulty  In  finding 
dignity  and  comfort  In  their  retirement. 
If  we  are  to  provide  a  meaningful  floor 
of  protection  for  older  people  as  a  mat- 
ter of  social  Insurance.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  other  workers  that  we  finance  it 
through  general  revenues. 

The  general  revenue  approach  Is  sensi- 
ble and  feasible.  It  has  been  considered 
and  discussed  since  the  Inception  of 
social  security.  The  first  Presldentially 
appointed  Council  of  Economic  Security, 
whose  report  preceded  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  said  that  Gov- 
ernment contributions  to  the  system 
would  eventually  be  needed,  adding  pro- 
phetically that,  "it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  have  actual  Government  contribution 
until  after  the  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  30  years." 

The  1938  Advisory  Council  made  the 
same  recommendation,  giving  as  its  rea- 
son that  "the  Nation  as  a  whole,  inde- 
pendent of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  s>'s- 
tem,  will  derive  a  benefit  from  the  old- 
age  security  program."  The  Council  also 
said,  pertinently,  that  "with  the  broad- 
ening of  the  scope  of  the  protection 
afforded,  governmental  participation  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  the  program  is  all 
the  more  Justified."  The  1938  Council 
stated  the  principle  to  be  one  of  "dis- 
tributing the  eventual  cost  of  the  old-age 
insurance  system  by  means  of  approxi- 
mately equal  contrlbutloris  by  employers, 
employees,  and  the  Government."  This, 
of  course,  is  what  my  bill  will  do  by  the 
ninth  year  after  its  provisions  go  Into 
effect. 


The  Social  Security  Board  itself  In 
1939  called  it  "sound  public  policy  to  pay 
part  of  the  eventual  cost  of  the  benefits 
proposed  out  of  taxes  other  than  payroll 
taxes,  preferably  taxes  such  as  income 
and  inheritance  taxes  levied  according 
to  ability  to  pay." 

The  Board  added  that  "the  wider  the 
coverage,  the  more  extensive  this  con- 
tribution from  other  tax  sources  might 
properly  be." 

In  1946,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  technical  staff  recom- 
mended a  continuing  Federal  subsidy  up 
to  a  third  of  the  year's  total  of  benefit 
and  expense  payments.  The  1948  Ad- 
visory Council  called  a  Government  con- 
tribution "a  recognition  of  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  the  welfare 
of  the  aged  and  of  widows  and  children 
of  survivors." 

Even  now,  partial  financing  for  medi- 
care for  those  over  65  comes  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  as  it  does  for  the  transi- 
tional coverage  under  social  security 
enacted  last  year  for  persons  over  72 
who  are  not  presently  covered. 

Just  in  the  last  year  there  have  been 
some  Important  expressions  of  opinion 
regarding  general-revenue  financing. 
The  Automation  Commission's  report 
had  the  following  observations: 

We  recommend  that  Congress  undertake  a 
detailed  review  of  the  entire  system.  Includ- 
ing both  Its  coverage  and  its  financing. 
There  Is  danger.  In  our  view,  that  reliance 
on  a  narrow  payroll  tax  base  makes  the  sys- 
tem more  and  more  regressive  aa  Incomes  rise 
and  other  taxes  are  reduced. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Wel- 
fare reported  to  HEW  Secretary  Gard- 
ner that  "consideration  must  be  given  to 
a  substantial  contribution  from  general 
revenues." 

The  sixth  constitutional  convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  called  on  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  contributions 
to  the  social  security  trust  funds  from 
general  revenues. 

The  general  revenue  contributions  In 
the  proposal  I  made  to  the  committee 
would  not  have  had  to  begin  until  Jan- 
uary- 1,  1972.  What  tliis  meant  is  that  we 
would  have  been  promising  now  that  we 
would  spend  $4.5  billion  a  year  begin-, 
nlng  4I2  years  from  now. 

I  believe  this  is  a  promise  we  could 
have  made  It  Is  not  a  huge  amount  of 
money.  Our  gross  national  product  will 
exceed  a  trlUIon  dollars  by  that  time, 
and  1972  Is  far  enough  off  so  that  we 
could  easily  plan  to  set  aside  this  amount 
of  money. 

Tlie  net  cost  of  the  increase  which  I 
proposed  would  have  been  considerably 
less  than  the  financing  I  have  described. 
For  the  people  who  would  have  benefited 
from  the  increase  are  people  who  must 
now  turn  to  old  age  assistance  in  order  to 
eke  out  enough  of  a  living  to  survive.  Old 
age  assistance  h&s  decreased  markedly 
over  the  years  as  social  security  benefits 
have  been  liberalized.  Only  11  percent  of 
the  elderly  population  receives  such 
assistance  now,  as  opposed  to  22  percent 
of  the  population  in  1950.  Even  now,  more 
than  half  those  receiving  old  age  assist- 
ance In  New  York  are  on  welfare  because 
their  social  security  pensions  are  inade- 
quate. Thus,  raising  the  minimum  benefit 


to  $100  and  raising  other  benefits  20  per- 
cent would  correspondingly  decrease  the 
number  of  people  on  the  old  age  assist- 
ance rolls  and  the  amounts  which  those 
who  remain  on  the  rolls  will  require. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  suggested  were.  I 
think,  the  minimum  changes  which 
should  be  made  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  our  older  citizens.  The  conditions  In 
which  millions  of  retired  Americans  find 
themselves  after  having  worked  produc- 
tively for  decades  are  a  disgrace  to  us  all. 
Adoption  of  the  proposal  I  have  described 
would  begin  turning  our  social  security 
system  in  the  direction  long  advocated  by 
experts  in  the  field,  and  would  allow  us 
to  provide  real  hope  at  last  to  our  elderly 
poor  that  they  will  be  able  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  some  measure  of  ease  and 
self-respect. 

Even  these  minimum  changes  were  not 
made.  I  think  that  is  unfortimate.  But 
then,  on  top  of  the  fact  that  what  I  re- 
garded as  a  very  reasonable  proposal  of 
20-percent  increase  in  benefits,  financed 
by  partial  general  revenue  financing, 
was  not  adopted  by  the  committee,  even 
the  15-percent  increase  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  was  rejected  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  We  have  broken  faith 
with  our  older  citizens.  We  must  restore 
that  faith,  and  I  say  that  the  way  to  re- 
store it  would  have  been  to  reject  the 
conference  bill  and  seek  a  new  confer- 
ence, in  which  we  can  seek  more  ade- 
quate benefits  for  our  older  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  regard- 
less of  what  happens  on  the  present 
conference  bill,  I  intend  to  press  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  partial  general 
revenue  financing  of  social  security.  We 
simply  cannot  tolerate  further  financing 
of  social  security  with  increased  social 
security  benefits  by  Increases  In  the  re- 
gressive and  highly  burdensome  payroll 
tax.  We  must  increase  benefits  further, 
so  that  our  older  citizens  can  share  fair- 
ly in  the  magnificent  gains  in  productiv- 
ity which  our  Nation  has  made,  and 
when  we  do  so,  we  must  do  so  by  begin- 
ning to  utilize  general  revenue  financing. 
That  is  what  must  be  done  in  the  future 
and  that  is  what  I  shall  contmue  to 
advocate  in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  pubUc  assistance 
portions  of  this  bill  are  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  social  security  pro- 
visions. For  if  the  social  security  provi- 
sions are  merely  far  too  small  a  step 
forward,  the  public  assistance  are  a  giant 
step  backward.  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed some  of  these  provisions  in  detail, 
but  I  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss 
their  general  implications  as  well. 

The  amendments  to  our  public  assist- 
ance program  which  the  conference 
adopted  will  not  help,  in  my  judgment, 
to  solve  the  crisis  in  emplo>Tnent  which 
grips  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  and  the 
most  impoverished  of  our  rural  areas. 
They  will  not  help  us  to  lighten  the  in- 
creasing fiscal  burden  of  public  assist- 
ance in  any  constructive  way.  Public 
money  might  be  saved,  but  only  because 
people  badly  in  need  of  assistance  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  welfare  rolls  with- 
out having  anywhere  else  to  turn.  In 
short,  these  proposals  seem  to  punish 
the  poor  because  they  are  there  and  we 
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have  not  been  ab'e  to  do  anything  about 
them.  But  if  this  is  our  approach  they 
will  still  be  there  when  we  are  done.  And 
the  problem  will  be  no  closer  to  solution. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  reported  that 
welfare  is  "desperately  handicapped"  in 
both  "legislative  mandate  and  financial 
resources."  The  Council  prescribed  "a 
major  updating  of  our  welfare  system." 

The  conference  bill  not  only  fails  to 
heed  the  Council's  prescription,  but  is, 
in  my  judgment,  a  major  step  in  the 
other  direction. 

I  can  well  understand  what  motivated 
the  conference  committee  in  its  action. 
It  was  concerned  that  the  welfare  sys- 
tem as  it  exists  today  has  failed  to  en- 
able its  recipients  to  obtain  jobs  aod  end 
their  dependency.  I  share  that  concern. 
It  was  concerned  at  the  recent  rise  in 
the  number  of  children  and  mothers  on 
aid  to  dependent  children.  I  share  that 
concern.  It  therefore  sought  to  create  a 
system  which  would  train  children  and 
mothers  on  welfare,  provide  day  care, 
and  establish  incentives  to  work.  I,  too, 
believe  such  a  system  is  needed. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  we  will-  never 
succeed  in  restoring  dignity  and  promise 
to  the  lives  of  people  whose  frustration 
exploded  into  violence  in  the  cities  this 
summer  until  we  develop  a  system  which 
provides  jobs — enough  jobs  and  good 
jobs. 

For  the  people  of  the  inner  city  live 
today  with  an  unemployment  rate  far 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  knew 
during  the  depth  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. In  the  typical  big  city  ghetto,  only 
two  out  of  five  adult  men  have  jobs 
which  pay  $60  a  week  or  more — enough 
for  each  member  of  a  family  of  four  to 
eat  70  cents'  worth  of  food  a  day.  Only 
half  the  adult  men  have  full-time  jobs 
at  any  rate  of  pay.  Less  than  three  out 
of  five  have  any  work  at  all. 

We  must,  then,  work  out  a  system  to 
provide  jobs.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  approach  adopted  in  the  conference 
bill  will  provide  these  jobs.  The  fact  is, 
as  the  alanning  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment figures  I  have  mentioned 
indicate,  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
available  at  the  moment.  We  must  find 
them,  but  in  the  meantime,  it  will  not 
do  to  force  people  into  training  programs 
for  jobs  that  are  not  there. 

This  is  the  basic  problem  which  we 
must  look  to.  For  this  problem  welfare 
Is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  remedy.  But 
welfare  has  its  role:  helping  those  in 
need — and  the  House  bill  will  hinder  it 
In  fulfilling  that  role.  Indeed.  Instead  of 
helping  at  all,  it  almost  appears  Intended 
to  punLsh  the  poor  And  punish  It  will, 
particularly  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  welfare  authorities  have  done 
their  best  to  demean  and  degrade  the 
recipient  of  welfare  even  under  existing 
law. 

First,  the  conference  bill  says  that  no 
Stat^  may  have  a  hleher  percentage  of 
children  on  welfare  than  It  had  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  Thl.s  would  force 
States  and  localities  either  to  deny  ad- 
ditional aid  when  more  children  are  born 
into  a  family,  to  spread  available  P^'ederal 
funds  more  thinly,  or  to  come  up  some- 


how with  the  money  needed  to  pay  the 
difference.  The  latter,  of  course,  would 
shift  the  burden  from  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment that  can  best  afford  It  to  the 
one  that  can  least  afford  it.  But  the  more 
prevalent  resuJt  will  not  be  more  local 
money  for  welfare,  but  more  families  cut 
off  welfare  even  though  they  are  in  need. 
For  the  conference  bill,  with  all  of  the 
other  restrictions  on  eligibility  which  It 
contains.  Is  an  open  invitation  to  welfare 
departments  In  some  areas  of  our  coun- 
try to  find  ways  to  tidy  up  their  case- 
loads and  discourage  new  applications. 

Second,  the  coercive  provisions  on 
work  and  training  for  mothers  fit  into 
this  pattern.  The  objective  of  enabling 
welfare  recipients  to  obtain  productive 
employment  is  of  course  laudable;  in- 
deed, as  I  have  Indicated,  I  believe  it  Is 
the  only  hope  we  have  for  avoiding  the 
deep  division  in  our  society  which  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  class  of  welfare 
poor  would  bring.  But  attempting  to 
bring  about  employment  by  compulsion 
Is  not  the  way  to  do  this.  There  are  many 
mothers  who  should  not  work.  Some, 
particularly  in  progressive  States  and 
cities,  will  be  excused  from  working.  But 
in  other  States  with  less  enlightened 
welfare  programs,  many  will  either  be 
driven  off  the  welfare  rolls  or  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  applying.  And  they  will 
still  be  poor — a  little  more  invisible,  for 
the  time  being,  than  they  are  now,  but 
no  less  poor,  no  less  miserable. 

There  is  more  than  one  State  In  this 
country  which,  even  under  existing  law, 
has  had  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "employable  mother"  rule.  Under 
this  rule,  if  the  welfare  officials  judge 
the  mother  to  be  employable,  she  is 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  Coincldentally, 
these  rulings  tend  to  be  made  at  the  time 
of  the  year  when  people  are  needed  to 
pick  crops  at  $3  a  day.  This  rule  Is  being 
challenged  in  litigation,  but  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  bill  on  compul- 
sory work  and  training  imply  that  from 
now  on  the  "employable  mother"  rule 
would  be  sanctioned  by  a  national 
policy. 

Third,  the  punitive  Intent  of  the  con- 
ference bill  is  evident  as  well  In  the  pro- 
visions on  aid  to  children  with  unem- 
ployed parents.  For  the  first  time,  the 
parent  must  have  had  a  substantial  con- 
nection with  the  labor  force  in  order  to 
qualify,  a  provision  which  will  eliminate 
many  men  who  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  steady  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  provision  denying  assistance  to 
unemployed  parents  who  are  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  will  keep 
aid  from  many  who  need  both  forms  of 
help  in  order  to  survive,  and  will  cause 
some  to  receive  neither  kind  of  aid.  The 
conference  provision  will  only  succeed 
in  forcing  more  families  to  break  up. 
forcing  more  fathers  to  leave  home  so 
the  family  can  obtain  assistance  by  the 
traditional  ADC  route. 

We  In  the  Senate  must  go  on  record  as 
opposing  this  almshouse  approach.  We 
must  go  on  record  as  forcefully  as  we 
can  that  this  Is  not  the  direction  which 
we  want  welfare  to  take.  We  must  not 
allow  this  backward  step 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  do  think 
our  welfare  system  is  unsatisfactory.  But 


every  reason  why  I  think  it  Is  unsatis- 
factory will  only  be  accentuated  by  the 
conference  bill. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory, because,  in  general,  it  provides 
aid  for  broken  families  and  not  for  whole 
ones.  The  conference  bill  accentuates 
this  by  refusing  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  to  expand  aid 
to  unemployed  parents,  and  by  restrict- 
ing that  program  instead. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory', because  it  Imposes  degrading 
conditions  on  eligibility,  and  encourages 
the  enforcement  of  those  conditions  by 
demeaning  investigation.  The  conference 
bill  accentuates  these  defects  by  addinp 
a  whole  raft  of  new  conditions  for  eli- 
gibility and  a  whole  new  set  of  Incentives 
for  the  State  to  investigate  welfare 
recipients. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory because,  once  a  family  does  pene- 
trate the  bureaucratic  maze  and  qualify 
for  aid.  the  benefits  it  receives  are  in 
many  States  not  even  enough  to  live  on 
The  conference  bill  accentuates  this  by 
enacting  a  freeze  on  ADC  payments. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatis- 
factory because  it  causes  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  lose  a  dollar  of  benefits  for  every 
dollar  they  earn.  The  conference  bill 
does  provide  a  small  work  incentive— 
$30  a  month  plus  one-third  of  additional 
earnings.  But  this  incentive  is  so  small 
that  It  may  well  fall  to  encourage  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  welfare  recipients  to 
work,  and  opponents  of  the  idea  may 
then  succeed  in  claiming  it  will  never 
work. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  pro- 
visions suggested  by  the  conference 
committee  would  be  a  great  step  back- 
ward. We  must  have  the  perspective  to 
see  that  the  welfare  system  Is  not  some- 
thing that  exists  by  itself,  that  has  no  ef- 
fect on  the  world  in  which  its  recipients 
live.  We  cannot  afford  to  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand.  Our  Nation  has  been  ripped 
apart  by  violence  and  civil  disorder 
that  have  taken  dozens  of  lives  and 
caused  billions  of  dollars  of  property 
damage.  We  face  in  our  cities  the  gravest 
domestic  crisis  to  confront  this  Nation 
since  the  Civil  War.  We  are  not  going  to 
solve  that  crisis  by  lopping  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  We  are  not  going  to  solve 
that  crisis  by  forcing  welfare  recipients 
to  accept  training  for  jobs  when  we  have 
absolutely  no  idea  whether  jobs  will  be 
available  to  them  after  their  training. 
We  are  not  going  to  solve  that  crisis  by 
punishing  the  poor  and  hoping  that  they 
will  bear  that  punishment  silently.  In- 
visibly, graciously,  without  bitterness  or 
hostility  for  their  "benefactors." 

We  must  reject  the  conference  report 
which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  receiving  a  great  many  tele- 
grams protesting  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  the  social  security  bill, 
in  addition  to  many  statements  from 
people  who  oppose  the  report.  I  do  not 
recall  anybody  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  a^sked  me  to  support  the 
measure  as  reported  here. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  the  House  versloa 
of  the  social  security  amendments,  vlr- 
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tually  adopted  by  the  conference  report, 
I  think  are  even  worse  than  the  inade- 
quate provisions  of  the  House  version 
and  will  punish  the  welfare  recipients. 
Mr.  President,  telegrams  continue  to 
come  into  my  ofiBce  protesting  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  the  social 
security  bill.  I  will  ask  to  have  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  some  of  the  tele- 
grams from  a  wide  spectrum  of  organiza- 
tions which  should  be  of  particular  In- 
terest to  my  fellow  Senators. 

The  message  these  telegrams  convey  is 
something  we  already  know— the  House 
version  of  the  .-iocial  security  amend- 
ments, which  the  conference  committee 
virtually  adopted,  was  bad.  The  House 
proposed  benefits  were  unduly  restric- 
tive and  the  level  the  House  proposed  was 
shockingly  Incompatible  with  what  we 
claim  is  the  minimum  level  for  subsist- 
ence in  America. 

But  even  worse  than  inadequate  bene- 
fits, the  House  version  indicated  an  in- 
tent to  punish  welfare  recipients.  Most 
of  their  punitive  provisions  would  fall 
on  children  and  would  rupture  family 
relationships.  Mothers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  work  without  regard  to  the  need 
to  stay  with  children  at  home;  and  the 
House  proposal  would  make  it  more  prof- 
itable for  a  father  to  leave  his  family 
rather  than  to  stay  with  them. 

We  wisely  repudiated  the  House  ap- 
proach when  we  passed  several  impor- 
tant amendments  on  the  Senate  floor. 
We  increased  the  benefits  and  eliminated 
the  punitive  provisions.  We  indicated 
that  there  was  a  different  philosophy  in 
the  Senate  than  in  the  House  and  that 
It  could  not  he  compromised.  But  the 
changes  in  conference  indicate  there  was 
a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  depth  of 
our  conviction.  Over  1  million  r>eople 
in  my  State  will  be  directly  affected  by 
what  we  do  here  today  so  I  severely  ques- 
tion anything  less  than  what  the  Senate 
provided. 

There  are  four  simple  reasons  why  the 
conference  report  before  us  is  not  a  wise 
proposal.  First,  the  increase  in  benefits 
is  verv  small  and  the  price  we  pay  for 
that  small  increase  is  a  host  of  punitive 
provisions  that  will  be  used  to  degrade 
and  demean  recipients. 

Second,  the  benefits  will  be  a  sham  for 
many  States  like  mine  because  this  small 
increase  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  old-age  payments.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  a  mandatory  in- 
crease, but  the  House  deleted  it  and  In 
my  State,  with  an  average  payment  of 
only  $64  per  month,  less  than  $770  per 
year,  the  House  has  provided  an  escape 
clause  which  means  Texans  will  pet  little 
benefit  under  this  bill.  Thousands  of 
elderly  citizens  will  receive  old -age  as- 
sistance checks  which  have  been  reduced 
by  the  same  amount  that  social  security 
checks  will  havp  been  Increased. 

Third,  employee  taxes  are  raised  with- 
out corresponding  benefits  to  the  elderly. 
The  conference  bill  tax  rat-e  would  pro- 
vide a  .surplus  of  S620  million  more  than 
the  Senate  version  So  thp  conference 
committee  ha.s  decided  to  tax  our  wage 
earners  an  additional  S620  million  this 
next  year  with  no  real  increase  In  bene- 
fits to  many  of  the  elderly. 
Fourth,  local  taxes  will  probably  be 
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forced  up  in  many  areas.  The  confer- 
ence limits  the  assistance  the  Federal 
Government  can  give  In  aid  to  dependent 
children  so  States  must  either  cut  chil- 
dren off  of  welfare  rolls  or  pay  assist- 
ance through  increased  local  taxes  and 
real  estate  taxes. 

In  summary,  the  conference  version 
provides  little  or  no  real  benefit,  and  It 
has  punitive  provisions  that  attack  the 
sanctity  of  the  family,  force  mothers 
out  to  work,  and  prevent  husbands  from 
coming  home.  It  has  a  back-door  tax  in- 
crease of  $620  million  on  our  wage  earn- 
ers, and  may  force  an  increase  in  local 
taxes  and  real  estate  taxes.  Our  citizens 
do  not  deserve  the  treatment  they  would 
receive  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  10  of  the  telegrams  I  have 
received  fairly  representative  of  all,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  these  telegrams  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  telegrams  I 
have  received.  I  have  selected  these  10  to 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  bill.  Most  of  the  telegrams 
are  from  leaders  of  nationwide  segments 
of  our  economy  and  society  and  express 
concern  for  the  elderly,  the  aged,  and 
the  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Rauh  W.  Tarbobocgh, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  conference  report  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  Is  repugnant  to  human  needs  and 
dignity.  Social  security  benefit  levels  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  the  work-training 
■  requirements  imposed  on  mothers  by  the 
conference  report  are  unconscionable.  The 
welfare  benefit  freeze  will  Impose  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  local  communities  and  adjust- 
ments In  old-age  assistance  and  welfare 
standards  may  deprive  the  poorest  of  our 
retU-ed  ciuzens  of  any  income  Increasee  at 
all.  On  behalf  of  more  than  6  million  mem- 
bers of  the  industrial  union  department, 
AFL-CIO,  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
social  security  conference  report  and  sub- 
sequently to  instruct  conferees  to  Insist  on 
the  provlBlonfi  of  the  Senate  bill 

Walteh  p.  Reuthkb. 
President.    Industrial    Union    Depart- 
ment AFL-CIO. 

MiABrfi  Beach.  Pla.. 

December  11. 1967. 
Sen  Ralph  W  Yarboeough, 
Washington,  D.C: 

APL-CIO  considers  conference  report  on 
.social  security  absolutely  Inadequate.  Most 
of  Senate  provisions  designed  to  Improve 
House  bill  have  been  abandoned.  Benefits  for 
OASDI  recipient*  would  barely  exceed  al- 
ready increased  costs  of  living  Retreats  on 
welfare  provisions  enacted  by  Senate  are 
travestv  on  America's  Image  as  compassionate 
and  humanitarian  nation.  We  urge  every 
Senator  to  vote  against  this  deplorable  at- 
tack on  poor  and  underprivileged  and  re- 
quest another  conference  to  secure  passage 
of  an  adequate  social  security  bill. 
GeoRGi  Meant. 
President,  AFL-CIO. 

Washington,  D.C. 

December  12, 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Farmers  Union  board  call  upon  the  Senate 

to  reject  the  social  security  conference  report. 

Farmers  Union   feels   that   the   conference 


report  might  push  welfare  concepts  back- 
ward 20  years.  Farmers  Union  continues  to 
support  the  plan  to  give  work  and  training 
opportunities  for  low  Income  people  Instead 
of  welfare  as  contained  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion  which   was   rejected   by   the   conferees. 

Farmers  Union  is  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  social  security  conference  report  failed 
to  give  significant  Increases  In  social  security 
payments  above  a  cost-of-living  increase. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  bUl  will 
leave  many  millions  on  social  security  with 
toUl  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
future  generations  without  adequate  retire- 
ment incomes. 

Farmers  Union  regrets  that  the  dnig  lobby 
was  successful  in  eliminating  the  generic 
drug  provision  from  the  bill,  which  would 
save  an  estimate  of  $100  million  In  taxes  each 
year. 

Farmers  Union  urges  that  the  social  se- 
curity bill  be  reworked  by  the  Congress  early 
next  year. 

TONT  T.  Dechant. 
President,  National  Farmers  Union. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  9, 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarbobotjch, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  your  support  for  two  key  public  wel- 
fare amendmentfi  to  HS..  12080.  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  eliminated  by 
Senate-House  conferees  on  the  bill. 

Although  Senate  had  eliminated  the  AFDC 
freeze  and  liberalized  work  requirements  for 
mothers  with  children  on  assistance,  the  con- 
ference maintains  the  particularly  punlUve 
provisions  passed  by  the  House. 

Charles  Schottland, 
President,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  11. 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

AVC  lUges  rejection  conference  report  re- 
strictions on  welfare  payments  for  dependent 
chUdren  and  parents. 

Dr.  Eugene  Btrd, 
National  Chairman,  American   Veterans 
Committee. 


Washington,  D.C, 

December  11,1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  urges  you  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  social 
security  bill.  What  started  out  as  a  social 
security  measure  has  become  an  Instrument 
of  social  insecurity.  It  generat«s  pressure  to 
break  up  families.  Under  this  bill  fathers 
would  abandon  their  families  and  mothers 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  children  and 
go  to  work.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  becoming 
a  war  on  the  ■v'lctlms  of  poverty.  Cities  now 
wracked  by  terrible  crises  would  be  faced 
with  the  intolerable  choice  of  leaving  poor 
people  destitute  or  trying  to  provide  for 
them  out  of  funds  they  do  not  have  This  is 
a  shocking  and  regressive  bUI.  We  urge  you 
to  send  It  back  to  conference  and  instruct 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. 

Rot  Wilkins. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee.  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Citnl  Rights. 

Washincton.  DC. 

December  13, 1967. 
R.  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.thjnoton.  DC: 

ADA  "opposes  the  social  security  amend- 
ments conference  repon  The  report's  pro- 
visions   repudiate    needs    and    dignity     ADA 
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urges  you  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report  and  to  vote  for  the  previously  passed 
Senate  social  security  provisions. 

Very  respectfully,  \ 

Leon  Shttll, 
Director,     Americans     for     Democratic 
Action. 


Washington.  D.C, 

December  13, 1967. 
Senator  Raxj>h  W.  Yasbobouoh, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Public  assistants  and  welfare  provisions  of 
1967  Social  Security  Amendments  approved 
by  conference  committee  represent  major  re- 
treat from  gains  won  over  many  years. 
Freezing  of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  compulsory  work  programs  are  pu- 
nitive and  regressive  In  effect  and  would  work 
hardship  not  only  on  the  poor  but  on  State 
and  municipal  welfare  resources.  We  urge 
your  Ann  support  of  Senate  version  of  bill. 
Arthcb  S.  FYemmino, 
President,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
December  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborotjch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Luthertin 
Church  In  America,  Is  opposed  to  the  regres- 
sive public  welfare  measures  embodied  In  the 
conference  report  on  the  social  seciu-lty 
amendments  of  1967.  We  support  you  In  your 
efforts  to  keep  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Cedric  W.  Tilberg, 
Secretary  for  Program  and  Leadership. 

'H-rfi  York,  N.Y.,  December  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarboroogh. 
Senate  Office  Building.  £ 

Washington,  D.C:  I 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  1967  social 
security  amendments.  The  medievalism  of  the 
public  welfare  provisions  far  outweighs  any 
gains  to  be  realized  from  Increases  In  OASDI 
benefits.  We  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  elderly  but  the  additional  hard- 
ships to  be  Imposed  by  the  bill  on  already 
deprived  children  and  families  render  this 
bill  an  unsound  public  program.  The  con- 
ferees should  be  Instructed  to  approximate 
the  bin  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  reject 
the  Inhumane  and  regressive  House  bill.  Our 
committees  on  aging,  on  family  and  child 
welfare  and  on  health  Join  us  In  urging  you 
to  return  the  proposed  bill  to  the  conference 
committee. 

John  H.  Mathias. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Affairs, 

Community    Service    Society    of   New 

York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  TMr.  MetcalfI 
and  I  were  In  my  ofiBce,  meeting  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Defen.se,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce relative  to  the  copper  situation 
which  affects  our  State  and  the  other 
States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  west 
While  I  was  there,  I  understand  that 
there  was  an  exchange  of  words  between 
the  distintruished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  Kennedy!  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr. 
ByrdI  concerning  an  incident  which  took 
place  earlier  today  having  to  do  with  the 
procedures  attached  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  social  security  conference  re- 
port. 

The  situation  which  developed  was 
most  unfortunate.  But  I  must  say  that 
before  I  went  into  my  ofHce  to  accept  an 
important  telephone  call,  I  did  ask  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  to  bring  the  morning 
hour  and  tlie  morning  business  to  a  con- 
clusion as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
Senate  could  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  social  security  conference  report. 
I  did  so  because  I  wanted  to  provide  as 
much  time  for  debate  as  possible  for  all 
the  Senators  concerned,  to  enable  them 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  pro  or  con  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  that 
there  was  no  predetermined  move  on  the 
part  of  the  joint  leadership — and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Democratic  conference,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  There  was  nothing  underhanded 
In  the  procedure.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

I  think  it  fortunate  that  once  that  ac- 
tion had  been  taken,  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  including  the  leadership — all  of 
them — was  able  to  agree  to  a  motion  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  agree  to  the  social  security 
conference  report. 

As  to  the  matter  of  a  time  limitation, 
which,  of  course,  reduced  the  period 
which  would  have  been  allowed  Senators 
who  wished  to  speak,  I  take  full  respon- 
sibility. I  did  approach  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris! 
and  asked  him  what  his  reaction  would 
be. 

He  said,  In  effect,  "It  looks  as  though 
we  are  in  a  bind.  If  you  can  agree  upon 
a  time  limitation,  I  am  sure  that  the 
group  with  which  I  am  associated  will 
be  agreeable  to  what  you  may  do." 

So  on  that  basis  I  took  it  upon  myself 
to  ask  for  a  vote  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  I  was  willing.  If  anybody  had 
requested  it,  that  the  vote  go  over  until 
later. 

I  am  sorry  that  what  happened  this 
morning  did  occur.  I  repeat.  It  was  most 
unfortunate.  I  hope  it  never  happens 
again. 

However,  I  must  say.  although  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  not  at  the 
time  acting  as  the  majority  leader,  he 
thinks  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
happen  now  and  again,  it  was  accidental, 
most  unfortunate  but  not  premeditated, 
and  there  was  nothing  under  the  table 
connected  with  it. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  recognize  the  spirit  in  which  this 
statement  Is  being  made  and  he  aware 
of  the  fact  that  as  far  as  the  leadership 
is  concerned,  the  action  taken  was  not 
predetermined.  When  I  say  "leadership" 
I  Include  myself.  We  know  that  there  are 
times  when  under  pressure  Senators  do 
things  for  which  they  are  sorry  after- 
wards and  which  they  would  not  do  had 
they  given  the  situation  proper  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  statement 
only  to  clear  the  Record  and  try  to 
smooth  over  some  of  the  things  which  I 
understand  were  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  I  made  it  quite  clear  before 
the  Senator  came  in  what  my  feeling  is 
atwut  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  that, 
and  I  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
the  Senator  from  Montana  said  today, 
as  he  talks  about  this  matter,  is,  I  expect 
one  of  the  reasons  he  is  so  highly  re- 
spected and  held  in  such  affectionate  re- 
gard by  all  Senators  and  by  me  person- 
ally. He  is  not  only  dedicated  to  his  State 
and  to  the  country,  but  he  Is  dedicated  to 
this  body.  He  is  obviously  a  man  who  is 
not  only  generous  but  pure  in  heart. 

I  say  that  about  the  Senator  from 
Montana  because  of  the  description  he 
gave  of  the  events  of  the  morning.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  go  back  Into  them  but  I 
think  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
is  a  man  who  is  pure  in  heart.  Period. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  continue  a  little  bit  In  connection 
with  the  statement  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana  with  regard  to 
the  conference  report. 

I  stayed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
until  adjournment  last  night.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  statement  on  the  social 
security  conference  report  last  night. 

After  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  was  representing  the 
conferees  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  the  majority  leader's  chair,  and  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  let 
them  know  I  did  desire  to  speak  In  some 
detail  on  some  phases  of  this  report  be- 
fore any  formal  action  was  taken. 

I  also  Informed  both  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  Interior 
Committee  where  an  executive  session 
was  being  held  at  which  one  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commissioners  was  going  to  be  up 
for  confirmation,  a  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Montana  who  has  been  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine. 

It  was  with  some  dismay  and  surprise 
that  I  heard  during  the  course  of  that 
hearing  that  the  conierence  report  had 
been  called  up  for  a  vote  and  passed 
without  the  opportunity  of  my  having 
been  heard. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
Montana  for  working  the  matter  out  so 
that  we  can  have  some  discussion  about 
this  report  before  the  final  vote  tomorrow 
at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  is  precise  In  what  he  has 
."^id  He  did  .=;tate  to  me  last  evening 
that  he  had  a  speech  to  make  and  he  said 
at  that  time  he  could  make  a  short  speech 
or  a  long  speech,  and  so  I  had  the  un- 
derstanding from  last  evening  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  going  to 
speak. 

But  this  morning  when  the  majority 
leader  was  forced  to  leave  the  Chamber, 
as  he  stated  a  moment  ago,  he  asked  me 
to  close  the  morning  busine.ss  as  quickly 
as  we  could  and  to  lay  down  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967 

I  had  no  premonitions  that  the  ques- 
tion would  so  quickly  occur  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  When  the 
question  was  submitted,  and  there  were 
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three  motions  or  questions  submitted,  as 
I  recall.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  myself 
that  no  Senator  protested,  but  I  did  not 
luiow  what  might  have  occurred  over- 
night. I  was  not  privy  to  any  conversa- 
tions that  might  have  oc<:urred  over- 
night. It  was  all  a  cause  of  wonderment 
to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  But  I  made  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

However,  I  felt  that  as  long  as  some- 
one from  the  group  opposing  the  confer- 
ence report  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate— the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  was  in  the  chair  and  he  pre- 
sented the  motions  clearly  and  deliber- 
ately— I  had  no  reason  to  believe  any- 
thing other  than  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  fully  aware  of  what  was 
going  on. 

I  could  not  be  sure  under  the  circimi- 
stances  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  had  not  decided  over- 
night not  to  make  a  speech. 

So  I  am  sorry  it  all  happened.  I  think 
It  was  most  unfortunate.  But  again  I  say, 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  believe,  that 
Senators  are  men,  men  of  their  word, 
and  men  of  honor. 

I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  that  the  mat- 
ter developed  as  it  did,  but  certainly 
there  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to 
deceive  any  Senator,  to  take  advantage 
of  any  Senator,  or  to  do  anything  under- 
handed, in  offering  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

I  expect  that  more  than  any  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  I  have  this  year  sought 
to  delay  rollcalls  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy].  I  have 
sought  to  protect  him  on  rollcalls  time 
after  time,  and  I  would  gladly  do  so 
again.  But  I  cannot  help  but  be  resent- 
ful when  it  is  Implied  that  the  leader- 
ship, and  I  included  in  that,  has  entered 
into  any  attempt  to  do  something  under- 
handed or  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
other  Senators. 

I  cannot  erase  what  has  happened.  I 
could  have  entered  an  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  re- 
sulted in  reviving  the  matter  and  delay- 
ing a  vote  until  tomorrow  had  I  wanted 
to,  but  I  did  not  wish  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thaiik  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  for  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  was  completely 
sincere,  honest,  and  aboveboard  for 
my  part,  and  I  feel  that  the  same  can 
be  said  for  all  parties  in  the  joint  leader- 
ship. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  desire  to  have  me  yield  to 
him  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  would  be 

good  enough  to  yield  to  me  for  a  brief 

comment,    I    would    appreciate   it   very 

much. 

Mr    METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  do 

BO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  we  had  before  us  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  military  pay  bill.  Before  it 
came  over  from  the  House,  I  ad\ised  our 
staff  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
wanted  a  rollcall  vote  on  It  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  at  the  time  the  bill  pa.ssed 
the  Senate,  but  I  was  assured  that  this 


could  be  arranged  and  would  be  ar- 
ranged. The  conference  report  came  to 
the  Senate  and  due  to  an  error  in  com- 
munication, I  was  not  notified,  the  bill 
was  passed  on  a  voice  vote,  and  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  tabled.  After  that, 
I  got  in  touch  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  and  apprised 
him  of  what  had  occurred.  He  knew 
nothing  about  it.  He  was  quite  con- 
cerned about  it. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  anything  he  could  to  get  the 
Senate  to  reconsider  that  vote  so  that  I 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  the  roll- 
call  vote  I  had  desired. 

I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  major- 
ity leader  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  had  managed  the  bill.  I 
think  that,  had  I  pushed  it,  they  would 
have  agreed  to  that  very  thing  as  a  mat- 
ter of  consideration  to  me  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  consideration  of  them,  I  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would  be 
better  not  to  push  my  request.  However, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  do  anything  he  could, 
even  though  he  had  not  had  any  part  in 
what  had  occurred. 

I  sometimes  think  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  might  show  the  same  defer- 
ence to  other  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
I  do.  Sometimes,  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
that.  But  after  all,  we  are  a  group  of 
100  Members.  We  have  to  get  along  with 
each  other  unless  It  is  something  that 
is  going  to  affect  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  So  that  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  push  this  matter  too  far. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  as  I 
have  already  said.  I  was  on  the  floor 
yesterday  and  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  and  other  Senators  who  were 
conferees  and  Introduced  and  discussed 
the  conference  report  on  social  security. 
I  listened  and  approved  of  portions  of 
their  report.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  bills 
on  social  security,  with  respect  to  mon- 
ey, ever  to  be  presented  to  this  bodv.  It 
carries  a  13 -percent  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits  which  is  substantial  but 
not  enough,  in  my  opinion,  in  view  of  the 
delay  in  passing  the  bill  and  the  delay 
in  bringing  up  the  social  security  bene- 
fits. But,  it  is  a  substantial  increase,  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  rate  from  $44 
to  $55,  an  $11  increase,  which  Is  a  con- 
siderable increase.  If  a  man  must  live 
on  $44  and  gets  a  25-percent  Increase, 
that  is  quite  a  bit.  But  not  enough  still, 
in  my  opinion.  I  thought  that  we  should 
have  a  minimum  substantially  higher. 

The  President  recommended  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  came  before  t>oth 
bodies  and  suggested  that  we  have  a 
minimum  substantially  higher.  This 
body  and  the  Finance  Committee 
thought  that  the  minimum  should  be 
15  percent  and  $70.  but  they  came  in 
with  a  report  on  the  minimimis  I  would 
have  acquiesced,  as  I  have  acquiesced  In 
many  of  the  other  reports  in  the  years 
since  I  came  to  Congress,  because  those 
things  would  have  been  corrected  over 
the  years  and  we  would  have  another 
opportunity  to  increase  social  security 
benefits. 

I  was  also  impressed  and  I  concurred 


in  and  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Termessee, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in 
their  discussion  of  some  of  the  medicare 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  recipients 
of  medicaid  and  medicare  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bUl,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

There  are  improvements  in  the  phases 
of  social  security  and  welfare  programs 
which  I  applaud  and  approve;  but.  I  do 
deplore  the  conference  report  because 
of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  to  the 
mothers,  their  children,  and  the  poor  of 
America. 

It  has  been  very  thoroughly  explored 
by  the  fine  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
I  still  want  to  discuss  it  in  further  detail. 

I  feel  that  had  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  special  phase  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  impact  upon  our 
States  and  our  tax  systems,  and  our  con- 
cept of  what  we  shoiUd  do  for  the  poor 
and  needy,  it  might  have  resulted  in  a 
whole  change  of  opinion,  not  only  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  in  the  whole  group  of 
States  and  among  our  constituents  all 
over  America. 

Now  when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
introduced  the  report,  he  started  to  talk 
about  the  amendments  that  were  re- 
jected. He  suggested  that  perhaps  it  was 
presumed  the  Senate  conferees  would 
look  after  their  own  amendmcnt.5  rather 
than  the  other  amendments  offered  by 
their  colleagues,  or  those  adopted  on  the 
floor.  He  enumerated  a  number  of  the 
amendments  which  the  various  confer- 
ees lost,  some  that  he  lost  in  conference, 
some  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  lost,  and  some  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  all  of  whom  are 
conferees. 

Then  he  said: 

The  House  conferees  were  denied  but  the 
bUl  we  agreed  on  makes  major  improvements 
In  the  entire  Social  Security  Act. 

Then  he  discussed  some  of  the  amend- 
ments some  of  the  other  Senators  had, 
and  they  had  a  colloquy  about  the  spe- 
cial drug  amendment  which  I  supported 
and  voted  for.  I  also  supported  the 
amendment  to  make  drugs  cheaper  for 
the  poor  of  America,  to  obtain  drugs  pres- 
cribed by  their  generic  names  rather  than 
by  special  trade  names  and  get  to  the 
people  important  and  valued  drugs  at 
much  cheaper  rates 

Then  he  said  about  that  amendment: 
In  some  respects  we  got  even  more  than 
we  tried  to  get.  even  though  we  did  not  act- 
ually get  all  that  we  had  hoped  for  In  the 
long  run  we  might  eventually  have  ended  up 
with  something  better  than  we  had  hoped 
to  get.  I  am  very  much  pleased 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  also  made 
this  statement : 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, and  because  some  persons  might  seek  to 
create  the  Impression  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
'.s  an  arrogant,  unreasonable,  and  unbend- 
ing person,  may  I  say  that  no  one,  In  my 
Judgment,  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 
to  suggest  such  a  thing. 
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Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Montana  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  8  years.  For  one  term  of 
that  period,  I  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  My  chairman  was 
Wilbur  Mills,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. As  I  looked  over  the  conference 
report,  every  one  of  those  members  who 
signed  it  as  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
House  were  men  with  whom  I  had  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Every  one  had  been  a  colleague  of 
mine  for  most  of  the  years  I  served  in 
the  House,  and  all  of  them  were  on  the 
committee  when  I  sen'cd. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  want  to  say 
here  officially  today,  that  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
intelligent,  and  best  chairmen  In  Con- 
gress. I  said  before  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  on  social  se- 
curity and  on  tax  affairs  that  I  know  of 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  takes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Economic  Affairs,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  regard  for  many  of 
my  former  colleagues  over  there.  But  I 
did  not  say  these  things  about  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  did  not  make 
the.se  suggestion.^  about  whether  they 
were  arrogant,  or  intemperate,  or  hard 
to  get  along  with. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that. 

He  said: 

I  might  8Hy  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  conference 
report. 

t 

He  said:  i 


...  a  mother  who  could  refuse  with  Im- 
punity to  accept  a  good  Job — 

That  was  not  the  question,  but  to  ac- 
cept any  job — 

when  It  was  offered  to  her  becatise  she  would 
rather  live  on  the  public  dole. 

It  was  that  sort  of  attitude  the  House 
committee  refused  to  accept. 

He  said  further: 

I  regret  very  sincerely  that  I  was  not  able 
to  persuade  the  House  Members  to  agree  to 
the  Bjrrd  amendment. 

He  said  further  on  another  amend- 
ment: 

We  met  concerted  opposition,  not  only 
from  the  House  conferees,  but  from  the  ad- 
ministration as  well. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  on 
another  amendment: 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  to  every  Sena- 
tor that  the  Senate  conferees  were  advised 
In  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  would  not 
agree  to  these  provisions. 

And  so  on.  His  statement  is  replete 
with  suggestions  that  the  House  was 
adamant:  that  they  would  not  go  along; 
and  It  was  because  of  those  suggestions 
that  some  of  us  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  perhaps  they  had  not 
been  quite  as  persuasive  as  the  House 
managers;  that  our  conferees,  in  a  couple 
of  afternoons,  had  abandoned  the  provi- 
sions that  went  into  the  bill  in  the  form 
of  amendments  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor. 

We  held  hearings  over  weeks.  We  com- 
piled a  record  of  2,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. We  held  executive  committee 
meetings  for  many  days,  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  things  that  we  found  wrong  In 
the  House  bill — not  to  draft  a  new  bill, 
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not  to  go  along  with  the  legislation  that 
was  sent  over  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  to  make  suggestive 
changes  that  were  needed.  Yet,  in  a  cou- 
ple of  afternoons,  our  Senate  conferees 
were  persuaded  by  the  greater  persuasive 
abilities  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body,  and  they  abandoned  most  of  the 
major  amendments  that  were  put  in  the 
bill  in  committee  and  during  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  some  of  us  felt  that  this 
matter  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  by  rather  more  ex- 
tended debate  than  we  would  be  per- 
mitted in  one  afternoon  or  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  that  we  will  be  permitted  as  the 
result  of  the  unfortimate  parliamentary 
situation  that  has  now  occurred. 

A  lot  of  my  amendments  did  not  get 
adopted.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
that.  I  will  offer  them  again.  I  shall  sug- 
gest some  of  them  that  should  have  been 
adopted,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
But  were  it  not  for  the  so-called  freeze  in 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
I  would  not  be  on  the  floor  discussing  this 
conference  rep>ort  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
schedule  that  I  have  just  obtained  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  showing  that  27 
legislatures  will  not  meet  In  1968  I  a:> 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ti.e  schtd.ile 
concerning  legislative  ses.slons,  from 
"The  Book  of  the  States,  1966-67.'  be 
printed  in  the  REroRD.  These  schedules 
point  up  the  problem  the  States  will  be 
faced  with  when  the  freeze  goes  into 
effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


State  or  other 
jurisdiction 


Years  in 

wlilch 
sessions 
are  held 


Sessions  convene 


Limitations  on  lengtti  of  sessions 


Special  sessions 


Month 


Day 


Regular 


Special 


Legislature  may  call 


Legislature  may 
determine  subiect 


Alabama Odd May ist  Tuesday  ' 36  L.. 

Alaska Annual January 4lli  Monday None.. 

Arizona do do 2d  Monday.. 63C>.. 

Arkansas Odd do do 60  C. 

California Annual  • 


....do 
February. . 

Colorado do January.. 

Connecticut Odd do... 

Delaware Annual* do... 

February 


36L No 

30C Yes 

20  C> Petition  H  members. 

15  C  • No 

Nont No 


No- 
Yes. 
No.. 


Odd  Monday  after  Jan.  1 120  C... 

-Ewen  Ist  Monday. 30C , 

Wednesday  after  1st  Tuesday. 160  C» None. 

Wednesday  after  Ist  Monday 150  C« None. 

Odd  1  si  Tuesday ML 30i.., 

Even  1st  Tuesday 30  L 

Florida Odd April Tuesday  alter  Ist  Monday 60C».. 20  Ci». p") 

Georgia Annual January Odd  2d  Monday 45C" O*) Petition M members ». 

do Even  2d  Monday 40C 

Hawaii Annual* February....    Odd  3d  Wednesday 600" 30C" 0») 

do : Even  3d  Wednesday 30C  •*.... 

Idatio Odd January Monday  after  Jan  I 60C> 

Illinois do do -  Wednesday  after  1st  Monday None* 

Indiana do do Tliursday  after  Ist  Monday 61  C 

Iowa do do 2d  Monday None 

Kansas Annual' do Odd  2d  Tuesday 90L» 

do Even  2d  Tuesday 30C 

Kentucky Even do Tuesday  after  1st  Moiidiy 60L 

Loubiana Annual* May Even  2d  Monday 60C 


20  C. 
None.. 
40  C. 
Nona.. 
30  L*. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


...  do Odd  2d  Monday 30  C... 

Maine Odd January 1st  Wednesday None... 

Maryland AomMl do 3d  Wednesday 70  0... 

Massacliusatts do do .-  1st  Wednesday None... 

Mcfiigan do do '  2d  Wednesday do. 

Minnesota Odd. do '- Tuesday  after  1st  Monday 120  L.. 

Mississippi Evon do ^  ...  do None.. 

Missouri. 


Nono No 

30  C Petition  2/3  elected 

members  each  house 


Montana Odd 

Nebraska Odd 

Nevada Odd 

New  Hampshire Odd 

N«w  Jersey Annual... 

New  Mexico      _ do*.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1st  Monday 60  C... 

Ist  Tuesday. Nono 

:  3d  Monday 60  C>... 

1st  Wednesday July  1 ». 

2d  Tuesday None... 

Odd  3d  Tuesday 60  C 

Even  3d  Tuesday 30  C. 


No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 


60  C 

Nono Petition  H  members . 

20  C» No 

15  L» Ytt 

Nono 00 

30C" Yos". 


New  York Annual do Wednesday  after  1st  Monday Nont. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  V 


Nont. 


No. 


H  vote  those  present 

Ye$>. 

Yes*. 

(•). 

No. 

No. 
Vos. 
Yw. 

Yes*. 

Yes*. 

("). 

No. 
No. 

Yt*. 

No. 
No.  U 


Yot. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yts. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yl*. 

Yes. 

Yes." 

No. 
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State  or  other 
jurisdiction 


Years  In 
which 

sessions 
are  held 


Sessions  convene 


Limitations  on  length  of  sessions 


Special  sessions 


Month 


Day 


Regular 


Special 


Legislature  may  call 


Legislature  may 
determine  subject 


..  25  C> 

.  None. 

..  None. 

..  None. 

..  None. 

Pennsylvania Annual" oo isi  .«.«., ■"-■■.- None. 

^}S.>:-::.  :::::SS::::::  :::::3S;:::::  2d-T32sday:::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ?i.;;:::::::  «?2V 

South  Dakota Annual* do 


Nonni-aroMn*  Odd February....  Wednesday  after  first  Monday ]?!'''- 

RrtDlko.:::".:::    odd.: January.....  Tuesday  after  1st  Monday 60  L.... 

Oho  Odd do 1st  Monday None... 

oJ^himi :;■.:    odd do Tuesday  after  ist  Monday None... 

"*"'"'     Odd  ....do 2d  Monday None... 

Annual'* do 1st  Tuesday None. 


North  Carolina. 


Oregon. 


None. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No«. 
No... 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No... 


Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utth 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia 


Odd... 
Odd. . 
Odd... 
Odd.. 
Even.. 


Odd do 2d  Monday 

Annual* do 

....do 

Wisconsin Odd do 

Wyoming Odd do 

PueitoRieo Annual 


Odd  Tuesday  alter  3d  Monday 45  L. 

do Even  Tuesday  after  1st  Monday 30  L -. 

do  IstMonday     75  C  > 20  0* No 

do'. 2d  Tuesday 140C 30  C No 

do     .        2d  Monday  - 60  C 30  C No 

do  Wednesday  after  1st  Monday None None No 
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1  Legislature  meets  quadrennially  on  2d  Tuesday  in  January  after  election  lor  purpose  of 

organizing. 

2  Unless  Governor  calls  and  limits.  .   ,     „  ,.„ 

•  Indirect  restriction  on  session  length.  Lecislators  pay,  per  diem,  or  daily  allowance  ceases 
but  session  may  continue.  In  Colorado  the  I6(J-day  limitation  applies  to  the  legislative  biennium. 
In  New  Hampshire  tiavel  allowance  ceases  after  July  1  or  90  legislative  days,  whichever  occurs  hrst. 

<  II  legislature  convenes  Itself.  r    t     ■  • 

t  Governor  may  convene  general  assembly  lor  specified  purpose.  After  specific  business  is 
transacted  a  h  vote  of  members  ol  both  houses  may  extend  sessions  up  to  15  days. 
'  Budget  sessions  held  in  even-numbered  years,  except  in  Louisiana. 
'  Exclusive  ol  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  ..,.,„  j      j        .. 

<  Approximate  length  ol  session.  Connecticut  session  must  adjourn  by  Isl  Wednesday  after 
lit  Monday  in  June,  Missouns  by  July  15,  and  Puerto  Rico's  by  Apr  30. 

•  Length  of  sessiin  may  be  extended  by  30  days,  but  not  beyond  SepL  1,  by  H  vote  of  both 

""""o  percent  ol  the  membership  may  petition  the  Secretary  of  State  to  poll  the  legislature; 
upon  affirmative  vote  of  h  of  both  houses  an  extra  session,  no  more  than  30  days  in  length,  may  be 
called.  Extra  sessions  called  by  the  Governor  are  limited  to  20  days  u«nH,v  in 

u  Convenes  tor  no  longer  than  12  days  to  organize  Recesses  and  then  reconvenes  2d  Monday  in 
February  for  not  more  t>ian  33  calendar  days.  Budget  presently  considered  in  odd-year  session 

""lUO-day  session  limit  except  lor  impeachment  proceedings  if  Governor  calls  session;  30-day 
limit  except  lor  impeachment  proceedings  it  Governor  calls  session  at  petition  ol  legislature, 
a  30-day  limit  except  lor  impeachment  proceedings. 


"  Governor  may  extend  any  session  tor  not  more  than  30  days.  Sundays  and  holidays  shall  be 
excluded  in  computing  the  number  of  days  of  any  session. 

^  Legislature  may  convene  in  special  session  on  45th  day  after  adjournment  to  act  on  bills 
submitted  to  the  Governor  less  than  10  days  before  adjournment  if  Governor  notifies  the  legis- 
lature he  plans  to  return  them  with  objections. 

»  By  custom  legislature  adjourns  by  July  1,  since  all  bills  passed  after  that  day  are  not  effective 
until  July  1  of  following  year.  ...    ^ 

"  Iowa  constitution  requires  the  Governor  to  inform  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly  tfie 
purpose  lor  which  a  special  session  has  been  convened. 

'"  Unless  legislature  petitions  tor  special  session.  However,  no  special  session  may  be  called 
during  the  30  days  before  or  the  30  days  alter  the  regular  fiscal  sessions  in  the  odd  years  without 
the  consent  of  *i  of  the  elected  members  of  each  house  of  the  legislature. 

!•  Petition  by  majority  of  members  ot  each  house  to  Governor  who  then  "shall  call  special 
session.  .        ,  .  .iV 

»  Limitation  does  not  apply  if  impeachment  trial  is  pending  or  in  process.  Legislature  may  call 
in  30-day  "extraordinary  session  if  Governor  refuses  to  call  session  when  refluested  by  H  ot 
legislature. 

a  Governor  may  convene  senate  alone  in  special  session. 

»  May  be  extended  up  to  30  days  by  H  vote  ot  each  house,  but  without  pay. 

a  Must  be  extended  by  Governor  until  general  appropriation  passed;  may  be  extended  by 
^  vote  of  legislature. 

«  Session  may  be  extended  by  adoption  of  joint  resolution. 

Source;  "The  Bookol  the  States,  1966-67,"  vol.  XVI, the  Council  of  State  Governments,  ChkagollL 


The  LiBRxmT  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

RECUl-AKLY    SCHEDULED    SESSIONS    OF    STAT* 
LECISLATCTRES   IN    1B88 

[State  and  convening   date) 
Alaska:  Jan.  22. 
Arizona:  Jan.  8. 
California;  Jan.  1. 
Colorado:  Jan.  3. 
Delaware:  Jan.  2. 
Georgia:  Jan.  8. 
Hawaii:  Feb.  21. 
Kansas:  Jan.  9. 
Kentucky:  Jan.  2. 
Louisiana:  May  12. 
Maryland:  Jan.  17. 
Massachusetts:  Jan.  3. 
Michigan:  Jan.  10. 
Mississippi:  Jan.  2. 
New  Jersey:  Jan.  9. 
New  Mexico:  Jan.  16. 
New  York:  Jan. 3. 
Pennsylvania:  Jan.  2. 
Rhode  Island:  Jan.  2. 
South  Carolina:  Jan.  9. 
South  Etekota:  Jan.  2. 
Virginia:  Jan.  10. 
West  Virginia:  Jan.  10. 

Adapted  from  table,  "Legislative  Sessions," 
pp.  46-17,  "Book  of  the  States,  1966-67." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  night  when  I  hstened  to  President 
Johnson's  talk  to  the  AFL-CIO  conven- 
tion in  Miami,  he  recalled  that  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  had  voted  for  a  minimum 
wage  law  of  25  cents  an  hour.  That  re- 
minded me  of  the  first  time  I  participated 
in  a  legislative  body  as  a  member  of  the 
houFe  of  representatives  in  the  Montana 
Legislature.  In  1937,  I  voted  for  a  mini- 


mum wage  law  of  30  cents  an  hour.  At 
that  time,  I  served  on  the  Social  Security 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislature  of  Montana.  Thai 
was  the  year  when  the  varioixs  legisla- 
tures throughout  the  country  adopted 
amendments  to  their  laws  to  take  care 
of  the  amendments  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Deal  Congress  had  put 
through  Congress  in  the  preceding  year 

That  was  the  year  when  we  changed 
our  concepts  of  how  to  take  care  of  those 
who  were  poor,  underprivileged,  and  un- 
employed, take  them  from  the  county 
poor  farm  and  the  county  workhouse, 
and  put  them  through  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. That  was  the  year  we  in  the  State 
of  Montana  passed  the  first  State  ap- 
propriation for  social  security  and  for 
public  welfare. 

Ill  those  days  pubhc  welfare  ran  con- 
siderably ahead  of  social  security  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  benefits  to  the 
aged.  Old-age  assistance  is  declining 
these  days,  and  social  security  benefits 
are  increasing;  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  social  security  benefits  are 
accruing  to  more  and  more  people,  and 
more  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  oflf  the  relief 
rolls. 

So.  in  those  days,  in  all  the  State  legis- 
latures, as  In  Montana,  we  passed  legis- 
lation that  provided  that  State  appro- 
priations would  take  care  of  both  wel- 
fare and  social  security  provisions  and 
unemployment  compensation,  which  was 
a  problem  at  that  time. 


In  many  of  the  States,  as  in  Montana, 
those  appropriauons  are  made  for  2 
years. 

We  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
county  commissioners  and  board<:  of  .su- 
pervisors of  the  cities  and  vanou.=  other 
agencies,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
State  public  welfare  agencies.  I  think  the 
thing  we  did  in  those  days  was  a  great 
exercise  of  federahsm — to  close  debtors' 
prisons,  poor  farm.s,  w  orkJiouses.  and  be- 
gin payments  to  people  and  ivy  to  let  the 
poor  and  impoverished  exist  with  some 
dignity. 

We  have  continued  that  kind  of  con- 
cept over  all  the  years  tliat  have  ensued 
since,  until  this  bill  was  passed  and  this 
provision  for  aid  to  famihes  with  de- 
pendent children  was  adopted.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  freeze  That  is  described  on 
page  60  of  the  conference  reixirt  under 
the  subheading,  •Limitation  on  Number 
of  Children  With  Respect  to  Whom  Fed- 
eral Payments  May  Be  Made."  That  is  a 
part  of  tlie  material  that  was  put  m  the 
Record,  so  far  a.'^  the  conference  report 
Is  concerned.  It  can  be  loui^sd  at  t!ie  place 
where  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in- 
serted it  in  the  Record  under  this  head- 
ing. 

I  read  from  the  conference  report  re- 
lating to  amendment  No  214.  section 
208: 

Amendment  No.  214:  Section  208  of  the 
House  bill  amended  section  403  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  number  of 
children  receiving  AFDC  with  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  In  any  State  for  any  quar- 
ter after  1967  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
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parent  from  the  home  may  not  represent  a 
proportion  of  the  total  under-21  population 
of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  In- 
volved which  Is  larger  than  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 

The  Senate  amendment  removed  this  limi- 
tation from  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
House  provision,  but  bases  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  children  under  18  receiving 
aid  as  compared  to  the  total  under- 18  popu- 
lation of  the  State  Instead  of  taking  Into 
account  children  up  to  21,  uses  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  Instead  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1967  as  the  base  quarter  for  purp>oses  of 
the  comparison,  and  makes  the  limitation 
effective  after  June  30,  1968,  Instead  of  after 
December  31,  1967. 

This  very  bad  concept  was  not  attacked 
by  the  Senate  conferees.  Rather,  they 
boasted  that  they  had  made  some  cor- 
rections in  the  House  bill  by  moving  the 
effective  date  of  the  so-called  freeze  from 
January  1967  to  January  1968.  and 
changing  from  21  to  18  the  proportion 
granted.  That  is  a  very  minor  and  very 
small  change.  It  does  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  principle  of  the  freeze  and  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  concept  that 
we  shall  shut  the  children  of  these 
mothers  off  on  July  1,  1968,  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  that  they  were  to  the 
population  as  of  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  other  Senators 
suggested  that  we  cannot  control  the 
birth  rate  and  say  that  no  children  shall 
be  born  after  January  1,  after  New  Year's 
Day,  1968.  He  suggested  that  we  cannot 
control  the  rate  of  migration  of  rural 
families  from  the  farms  to  the  cities.  Of 
course  we  cannot. 

We  cannot  even  control  the  migration 
i-ate  of  Stokely  Carmichael  when  he 
wants  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  migration  back 
and  forth  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
urban  areas. 

Yet  we  are  saying  to  the  States  that 
after  June  30,  they  will  not  receive  any 
Federal  assistance  for  any  children  bom 
after  the  1st  of  Januarv-  1968,  or  any 
children  whose  families  moved  into  the 
area  after  that  date  unless  there  is  a 
comparable  outflow  of  chUdren.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about.  That  Is  what 
many  of  us  feel  is  going  to  cause  dis- 
tress, disaster,  hunger,  and  further 
poverty  in  this  country,  this  summer, 
and  until  it  is  repealed. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  yes- 
terday, ihe  Senator  from  Louisiana  said, 
"Well,  we  left  it  up  to  those  who  know, 
those  experts  who  know  more  about 
welfare." 

I  challenge  that  statement.  More  than 
150  people  who  are  true  experts,  who 
do  know  about  welfare  and  about  the 
Impact  of  such  a  provision  as  we  made, 
and  such  a  provision  as  the  House  agreed 
to — the  Impact  on  the  poverty  stricken 
and  the  welfare  recipients  of  the  Na- 
tion— testified  before  the  committee. 
The  other  day  I  put  Into  the  Record  a 
list  of  people  who  opposed  this  so-called 
freeze  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  persons  who 
came  in  to  testify  before  the  Finance 
Committee  in  support  of  the  House  pro- 
vision were  the  representative  of  a 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Puerto  Rico  Medical  As- 


sociation. More  than  150  experts — true 
experts — formally  opposed  this  provi- 
sion, including  the  Governors  of  13 
States,  a  statement  from  the  National 
Council  of  Governors,  members  of  pub- 
lic welfare  commissions  from  many 
States,  and  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  and  others. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa read  into  the  Record  a  telegram 
from  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  in  which  the  members  of  that 
council,  through  its  executive  board, 
suggested  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  did  not  want  to  have  an 
Increase  of  13  percent  in  benefits,  or  a 
minimum  of  $11  per  month,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mothers  and  children  of 
poverty  stricken  America. 

That  was  not  a  new  concept  or  a  new 
idea  as  far  as  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  was  concerned  after  the 
bill  passed,  because,  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  at  page  1075  of  the  hearing 
record,  the  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  John 
W.  Edelman,  president  of  that  council, 
said: 

Most  shocking  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  social  security  bill  are  Its  sav- 
age restrictions  on  Federal  aid  for  relief  of 
the  p>oor. 

Under  this  bill,  relief  to  Tpoor  families 
could  be  shut  off  entirely  or  a  poor  family 
could  have  relief  payments  reduced  by  ar- 
bitrarily cutting  off  adultB  from  relief  and 
children  could  be  removed  by  court  order 
and  placed  with  strangers  for  care. 

So  great  Is  the  concern  of  National  Council 
members  over  this  threat  to  children  of  the 
poor  that  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
members  who,  despite  their  own  need  for  a 
meaningful  social  security  increase,  offer  to 
forgo  an  Increase  If  this  wUl  protect  poor 
children  from  the  plight  that  awaits  them 
If  the  House-passed  social  security  bill 
should — Ood  forbid — become  law. 

Our  members,  who  have  raised  families, 
know  the  importance  of  family  life  to  chU- 
dren and  can  understand  the  hurt  Inflicted 
on  them  when  they  are  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  family  life. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished 
committee  members,  the  welfare  restrictions 
of  the  House-passed  social  security  bill  de- 
liberately discriminate  against  cities  like 
New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Cleveland,  New- 
ark, and  other  communities  with  large 
ghetto  areas  teeming  with  the  outcasts  of 
our  changing   agricultural   system. 

The  bill  does  nothing  to  prevent  the  mi- 
gration of  agriculture's  human  rejects  to 
city  ghettos.  This  migration  will  continue. 
Restrictive  welfare  measures  proposed  In  the 
House-passed  bill  are  not  likely  to  change 
this  historic  movement  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities. 

I  appeal  to  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
to  show  compassion  for  these  victims  of  a 
changing  technology  In  agriculture.  I  pieed 
with  you  to  lighten,  rather  than  add  to  the 
heavy  burden  the  unfortunate  poor  in  city 
slums  must  bear. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly  a 
full  year  the  Congress  has  been  debating 
the  social  security  bill.  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate, therefore,  that  at  this 
eleventh  hour  in  the  session  the  Senate 
Is  faced,  virtually  on  a  take-it-or-leave- 
It  basis,  with  a  conference  report  con- 
taining public  welfare  provisions  opposed 
by  nearly  every  group  and  Individual  ap- 
pearing before  the  Finance  Committee 


during  hearings  on  the  social  security 
bill  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  as 
evidenced  by  the  votes  taken  on  the  bill 
3  weeks  ago 

I,  of  course,  am  disappointed  with  the 
social  security  benefit  levels  In  the  bill. 
Certainly  a  15-percent  increase  In  bene- 
fits, with  a  minimum  of  $70  per  month, 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  view  of  today's 
cost  of  Uvlng.  As  most  social  security 
beneficiaries  know  from  experience, 
anyone  living  on  a  fixed  Income  has  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle  In  this  Infla- 
tionary period 

At  this  point,  however,  I  would  like  to 
call  particular  attention  to  my  deep  con- 
cern with  the  provisions  of  title  n,  the 
public  welfare  amendments.  Just  6 
months  ago  the  deep  social  unrest  in  our 
urban  areas  exploded  in  the  violence  of 
Newark,  Detroit,  and  some  50  other 
cities  around  the  Nation.  Evidence  of  the 
problems  in  our  core  cities  continues  to 
mount  almost  daily.  Thus  it  is  particu- 
larly distressing  to  find  that  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  bill  which  is  retrogressive 
in  nature  and  which  represents  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  what  has  been  a 
humanitarian  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  poor  in  our  cities. 

If  anything  has  been  learned  In  the 
past  several  months  from  the  Newarks. 
the  Plainfields,  and  the  Detrolts,  it  is 
that,  as  a  Nation,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  deep  and  bitter  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion and  despair  of  those  trapped  in  the 
poverty  cycle.  Yet  the  punitive  provisions 
of  the  welfare  amendments  can  only  ex- 
acerbate the  tensions  in  the  ghettos. 

The  bill  before  us  would  use  compul- 
sion to  put  parents  receiving  aid  to  fam- 
ilies for  dependent  children — AFDC— 
Into  work  training  programs.  Contrary  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Senate-approved 
bUl,  it  assumes  that  mothers  of  young 
children  should  work  rather  than  take 
care  of  their  children.  It  also  rejects  the 
Senate  provision  that  families  of  unem- 
ployed fathers  should  be  eligible  for 
AFDC  payments. 

The  provisions  Intended  to  encourage 
welfare  recipients  to  find  jobs  can  hardly 
be  called  incentives.  The  job-training  al- 
lowance we  approved  three  weeks  ago  has 
been  cut  from  $20  a  week  to  $30  a  month. 
This  comes  to  approximately  $7  a  week 
or  just  about  enough  for  bus  fare.  The 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  recipient  Is 
pennltted  to  keep  over  and  above  his  wel- 
fare payment  has  also  been  substantially 
reduced. 

By  placing  a  freeze  on  the  number  of 
AFDC  children  for  whom  States  can  re- 
ceive matching  Federal  funds,  the  con- 
ference committee  report  Ignores  popula- 
tion migration  patterns  which  are  caused 
by  forces  of  national  scope,  such  as  un- 
employment, automation,  and  the  de- 
cline of  rural  wages  and  jobs. 

Many  large  cities  have  become  In-ml- 
gratlon  areas.  Because  the  migrants  gen- 
erally come  from  deprived  areas,  are 
functionally  illiterate,  untrained,  and 
lacking  in  employable  skills,  many  of 
them  become  almost  immediately,  wel- 
fare cases.  My  own  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  the  third  highest  rate  of  In-mlgra- 
tlon  hi  the  Nation,  with  the  heaviest  flow 
moving  into  the  older  cities. 
In  protesting  the  conference  commlt- 
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tee  bin.  officials  of  Essex  County,  N.J.. 
where  Newark  is  located,  informed  me 
onlv  today  that  while  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Newark  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  the  welfare  case  load  has  in- 
creased sharply.  Since  1960  the  number 
of  Essex  County  AFDC  cases,  87  percent 
of  which  are  In  the  city  of  Newark,  has 
quadrupled  and  the  costs  have  Increased 
by  463  percent.  During  this  same  period 
of  time,  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
Essex  County  AFDC  load  has  declined 
from  42  to  33  percent. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  three  telegrams,  all  directed 
tome. 

The  first  Is  from  Philip  K.  Lazaro,  di- 
rector of  the  Essex  County  Welfare 
Board. 

The  second  is  from  Lloyd  W.  Mc- 
Corkle,  commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  third  telegram  Is  from  Walter  C. 
Blalsl,  Essex  County  supervisor,  C.  Stew- 
art Hausmann,  Essex  County  freeholder. 
Thomas  R,  Farley,  Essex  Covmty  free- 
holder, and  Hymen  B.  Mintz.  Essex 
County  freeholder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newark,  N.J.. 
December  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Clitpord  W.  Case, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  object  to  the  provision  in  H.R. 
12080  relating  to  the  arbitrary  freezing  of 
Federal  participation  In  payments  to  needy 
famUles  at  the  January  1968  level  for  the 
following  reasons:  1.  With  the  national  mi- 
gration of  needy  people  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  caseloads  In  urban  areas  continue  to 
grow  rapidly.  The  freeze  would  therefore 
penalize  every  urban  area  by  requiring  them 
to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  cost.  In  Essex 
County  for  Instance,  while  the  total  popula- 
tion has  remained  relatively  static,  the 
demographic  makeup  has  changed  as 
middle-class  families  have  moved  out  and 
the  underprivileged  have  moved  in.  As  a  re- 
sult costs  In  Essex  for  the  ADC  program 
alone  have  risen  from  $8,000,000  In  1960  to 
a  projected  $45,000,000  In  1968.  2.  This  freeze 
further  Intensifies  the  local  financial  prob- 
lem In  that  the  Federal  Government  In  these 
yeart  has  contributed  at  flat  $22  per  person 
In  ADC  despite  mandated  rises  In  assistance 
grants,  thus  forcing  local  government  to 
carry  an  Incretislng  percentage  of  cost.  In 
Essex,  for  Instance,  the  Federal  share  In  1960 
amounted  to  42  percent  of  the  total.  In  1968 
It  is  projected  at  33  percent.  Rather  than 
freeze  present  Federal  aid  we  strongly  urge 
an  Increase  In  the  per  capita  payment  as 
well  as  elimination  of  the  freeze  provision. 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to  take  whatever 
affirmative  action  you  can  with  respect  to 
tlie  points  raised  herewith. 

Philip  K.  Lazaro, 
^Director.  Essex  County  Welfare  Board. 

Tbknton,  N.J.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

New  social  security  legislation.  HR  12080 
as  reported  out  of  Senate-House  conference 
conuins  provision  freezing  Federal  partlcl- 
pauon  In  ald-to-famlltes-of-dependent-chll- 
dren  program.  If  adopted  this  can  be  cata- 
strophic for  New  Jersey,  particularly  our  ur- 
ban centers.  New  Jersey  will  suffer  because 
I— It  18  nationally  recognized  that  the  num- 


ber of  welfare  recipients  has  been  maintained 
at  a  low  level  In  New  Jersey  and  2— New  Jer- 
sey has  the  third  highest  rate  of  In-mlgratlon 
In  the  Nation.  Freeze  on  Federal  participa- 
tion would  place  the  entire  cost  of  Increased 
loads  on  State,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

Llotd  W.  McCorkle, 
Commissioner,    Department    of   Institu- 
tions, and  Agencies.  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Newark,  N.J.. 
December  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Immigration  escalating  welfare  cost  creat- 
ing crisis  in  Essex  County.  Urge  you  oppose 
restrictions  on  and  fight  for   Uberallzatlon 
of  welfare  provisions  of  Social  Sectu-lty  Act. 
Walter   C.  Blasi. 

Essex  County  Supervisor. 
C.  Stewart  Hausmann. 

Essex  County  Freeholder. 
Thomas  R.  Parley, 

Essex  County  Freeholder. 
Htmen    B.   Mintz, 

Essex  County  Freeholder. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  is  less  Fed- 
eral support  to  our  metropolitan  areas  to 
be  our  answer  to  the  urban  problem?  Are 
we  to  express  our  commitment  to  the 
most  serious  problem  in  our  Nation  by 
accepting  a  bill  which  punishes  rather 
than  helps  those  who  need  help  the  most? 
This  kind  of  response  is  not  just  short- 
sighted. For  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
poverty  stricken,  it  contains  the  seeds  of 
deeper  disillusionment  and  bitterness. 

Forcing  those  on  welfare  to  bear  the 
burden  of  our  national  confusion  and 
frustrations  will  not  halt  the  changes  oc- 
curring in  our  society,  nor  does  it  repre- 
sent a  responsible  answer  to  the  Nation's 
problems  of  race  and  poverty.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  insist  on  the  public 
welfare  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  as 
did  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  rise  to  protest  the 
deeply  unjust  provisions  contained  in  the 
conference  report. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  I  the  charm 
and  blandishment  of  voting  "aye"  on  a 
conference  report  of  this  character  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  nice  things  for  a 
lot  of  wonderful  people, 

Mr.  President,  these  very  same  people, 
however,  do  not  in  their  own  names  wish 
to  see  harm  and  Injustice  done  to  a  lot 
of  other  dear  people  who  deserve  to  re- 
ceive the  help  of  our  Government. 

They  know  and  I  know  that,  even  If 
this  conference  report  were  rejected  It 
would  only  take  another  24  hours  for  the 
conferees  to  be  back  with  another  report 
which  would  correct  the  rather  barbarous 
Inequities  contained  In  this  report. 

I  think  that  is  very  important,  becaiise 
due  to  events  over  which,  let  us  assume, 
nobody  had  a  control,  to  be  as  kind  as 
possible  to  our  colleague,  our  efforts  to 
put  over  consideration  of  this  report 
were  aborted. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  ad- 
journment rush  and  the  voting  deadline, 
and  no  opportunity  whatever  is  afforded 
to  alert  the  people  of  the  country  as  to 
what  is  at  stake  here  and  why. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  tele- 
grams sent  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  by  the  mayor  of  the 


city  of  New  York,  expressing  In  eloquent 
terms  their  opposition  to  what  is  here 
contrived,  and  their  reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  addressed  to  me  by 
a  dlsUnguished  labor  leader,  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  In 
this  telegram  he  speaks  of  the  conference 
report  as  being  "repugnant  to  human 
needs  and  dignity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  conference  report  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bill  Is  repugnant  to  human  needs  and 
dlgnltv.  Social  security  benefit  levels  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  the  work-training  re- 
quirements imposed  on  mothers  by  the  con- 
ference report  are  unconscionable.  The  wel- 
fare benefit  freeze  will  Impose  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  local  communities  and  adjust- 
ments In  old-age  asslsUnce  and  welfare 
standards  may  deprive  the  poorest  of  our 
retired  citizens  of  any  Income  Increase  at 
all.  On  behalf  of  more  than  six  mllUon  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO,  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
social  security  conference  report  and  sub- 
sequently to  Instruct  conferees  to  Insist  on 
the  provisions  of   the   Senate   bill. 

Walter  P.  RErrrHER, 
President,  Industrial  Union  Department. 
AFI^-CIO. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr, 
MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  who 
were  all  fighting  so  forcefully  should  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  country-  for  the 
burden  they  have  had  to  carry  on  this 
matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  to  be 
made  clear  is  that  the  social  security  in- 
crease, inadequate  as  it  is.  would  not  go 
down  the  drain  if  we  postponed  action 
on  this  report.  There  is  no  jeopard>-  about 
that  Nobodj-  will  even  know  what  went 
on.  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  No  one 
would  receive  increased  checks  until 
March  in  any  case.  Therefore,  tlie  idea  of 
slowing  down  a  bit  and  rousing  the  wel- 
fare organizations  and  decent  citizens 
and  marshaling  the  Governors  was 
sound.  And  they  should  be  roused.  But 
we  have  now  foimd  ourselves  in  this 
trap — compelled  to  consent  to  a  vote  to- 
morrow. However,  that  is  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  matter. 

If  this  measure  is  as  wrong  as  I  think — 
and  it  is — then  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
right  It  In  the  new  Congress. 

All  of  us  have  ultimately  to  face  the 
people,  and  we  will  have  to  face  them 
in  1968. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  make 
this  case  and  make  it  effectively.  Con- 
gress has  a  way  of  reacting  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf].  who  was  kind  enough  to  yield 
to  me.  If  the  sentiments  are  expressed 
well  enough  and  strongly  enough,  the 
people  wiU  get  action  next  year  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

That  is  why  I  felt  that  the  feelings 
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expressed  so  strongly  by  the  Qovemor 
and  the  mayor  of  New  York  are  very 
useful.  They  represent  18  million  people, 
almost  10  percent  of  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
very  progressive  State. 

I  am  sure  that  many  other  individuals 
and  officials  in  other  States  will  feel  the 
same  way  and  express  their  feelings  and 
make  their  weight  felt  in  Congress. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not  feel 
that  the  ball  game  is  over  just  because 
the  situation  we  face — which,  as  I  say,  is 
just  one  of  those  acts  of  God — has  made 
It  imEKjssible  to  marshal  public  senti- 
ment right  now. 

All  that  was  desired  was  that  the  mat- 
ter go  over  until  2  days  after  we  return 
on  January  15. 

I  repeat,  no  one  would  have  been  In 
the  least  discommoded.  The  social  secu- 
rity recipients  would  not  even  have 
known  it  happened,  because  they  would 
not  receive  their  first  checks  until  March 
of  1968.  anyway,  and  we  have  every  as- 
surance that  their  checks  would  have 
been  sent  out  just  the  same  if  this  report 
were  dealt  with  in  January  instead  of 
now.  But  it  suits  those  who  do  not  take 
our  point  of  view  to  press  the  matter 
now.  They  have  prevailed  in  terms  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  face  and  in 
which  our  effort  was  aborted  by  the 
highly  controversial  events  of  this 
morning. 

What  we  must  do  now,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  make  strongly  apparent  how  serious 
is  the  case  in  order  to  arouse  sentiment 
to  support  that  case.  I  have  never  seen 
Congress  fail  to  respond  when  there  was 
sufficient  outcry,  and  especially  when  It 
was  based  on  just  cause. 

The  single  most  unjust  aspect  of  this 
bill  is  the  freeze  placed  on  Federal  pay- 
ments under  the  AFDC  program.  This  is 
really  like  plowing  under  little  pigs  or 
holding  back  little  children  or  reserving 
the  cure  for  cancer  because  it  Is  good 
for  us  to  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  say  that  it  will  help  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral welfare  expenditures.  Certainly,  it 
will.  But  it  will  not  help  to  reduce  welfare 
expenditures  borne  by  decent  people  liv- 
ing in  communities  where  the  size  of  the 
welfare  rolls  will  depend  upon  the  wel- 
fare requirements,  not  upon  the  words  of 
the  Federal  law.  They  will  have  to  carry 
the  full  cost,  without  any  Federal  help. 
It  is  particularly  burdensome  upon  those 
very  areas  of  the  country  which,  because 
of  their  superior  opportunities  and  their 
superior  performance,  are  attracting 
migration  of  people  of  low  economic  in- 
come and  low  training — people  who  come 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  from  the  Deep 
South  and  other  areas  of  the  country  to 
find  exactly  what  these  States,  which 
have  enlightened  policies,  give  them. 

The  welfare  rolls  of  these  areas  will 
inevitably  increase.  Indeed,  the  mayor 
of  New  York  says  that  the  New  York  City 
burden  will  rise  by  $50  to  $70  within  18 
months.  That  is  what  is  at  stake  here. 
New  York — and  I  am  sure  It  is  true 
of  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Boston,  and 
cities  in  the  States  of  almost  every 
Member  of  the  Senate — will  not  allow 
children  to  go  uncared  for  when  they 
urgently  need  welfare. 

The  result  of  this  unjust  amendment 
will  be  to  force  up  real  estate  taxes  in 


those  very  municipalities  where  they  are 
trying  to  cope  with  their  responsibilities. 
Mind  you,  this  is  a  national  problem, 
because  we  have  no  control  over  the 
movement  of  population  in  this  countrj'. 
I  believe  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
5  million  Negroes  have  moved  up  from 
the  South  within  the  last  decade.  A  tre- 
mendous migration  to  New  York,  for 
example,  has  taken  place  in  the  last  20 
years,  from  Puerto  Rico,  giving  us  de- 
sirable citizens.  They  will  be  wonderful 
citizens  in  a  very  short  period  of  years. 
In  the  meantime,  they  represent  a  na- 
tional movement  of  population  for  whose 
responsibility  the  Nation,  in  this  Iniqui- 
tous amendment,  washes  its  hands. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself — and  I  feel 
very  deeply  that  it  should  be  the  rule 
for  the  others  who  are  engaged  in  this 
effort — the  elimination  of  this  freeze 
should  be  one  of  the  major  tasks  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Another  key  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  is  most  objectionable 
deals  with  the  new  so-called  work  incen- 
tive program.  This  is  a  euphemism  de- 
signed to  sugar  over  what  is  really  com- 
pulsory work  for  mothers,  something 
which  you  would  hardly  dream  of  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  on  the  Senate  floor — and.  in- 
deed, the  Senate  committee  had  done  it 
itself — succeeded  in  ameliorating  the 
original  work  provisions  of  the  House 
bill.  We  had  exempted  mothers  with 
preschool  children  from  mandatory 
work,  and  had  also  barred  compulsory 
work  during  nonschool  hours  for  moth- 
ers who  actually  cared  for  schoolchildren 
16  or  under.  These  salutary  exemptions 
were  struck  out  in  conference. 

Even  the  provision  specifically  allow- 
ing the  States  to  create  categories  of 
exemption  was  dropped,  purportedly  for 
the  reason  that  It  was  redundant.  It  was 
not  redundant,  for  the  bill,  as  It  left  the 
Senate,  specifically  allowed  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Issue  criteria  under  which  States  could 
exempt  persons  from  the  compulsory 
work  program.  That  important  Federal 
power  to  establish  guidelines  is  now  out 
of  the  bill,  and  the  matter  is  left  in  State 
control — exactly  what  has  caused  the 
trouble  before  this. 

Also  extremely  distasteful  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  welfare  payments  for  families 
in  which  a  parent  refuses  to  work  with- 
out good  cause  are  henceforth  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  protective  or  vendor  pay- 
ments. Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  break  down  morale  and 
family  life  than  these  protective  and  ven- 
dor payments.  The  words  "protective 
payments"  are  also  a  euphemism,  be- 
cause they  interpose  a  third  party  into 
the  family  as  the  provider  and  purchaser 
of  elementary  goods  and  services,  and 
this  seriously  undermines  family  integ- 
rity and  stability.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  a  better  mechanism  to  lead  to 
more  broken  homes  and  more  disrupted 
family  life  than  we  have  here.  And  we 
further  complicated  the  matter  by  allow- 
ing the  use  of  vendor  payments — that  Is, 
payments  directly  to  those  who  supply 
services — an  untried  and  long  discredited 
system  of  providing  the  essentials  of  life 
through  government  arrangements  with 
merchants. 


Of  course,  our  conferees  also  gave  in 
on  the  enlightened  floor  amendment, 
which  I  had  long  championed,  to  make 
the  welfare  program  applicable  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  even  where  there  is  a  man 
in  the  house,  and  to  take  away  the  dis- 
cretion to  deprive  such  families  of  wel- 
fare payments. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
deserves  much  greater  detailed  and 
critical  consideration  than  it  will  receive 
today  and  tomorrow.  We  should  have  had 
pn  opportunity  to  vote  it  down  and  to  in- 
.struct  our  conferees  to  return  to  the  con- 
ference table  to  eliminate  some  of  its 
worst  provisions.  Instead,  we  will  be 
forced  to  vote  on  it  on  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  basis — a  vote  that  makes  a  rejection  of 
the  conference  report  much  more  diffi- 
cult. But  these  issues  must  be  faced.  That 
it  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, for  that  reason,  in  rising  to  pro- 
test against  the  injustice  and  against 
the  situation  which  has  brought  us  to  it 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  In  the  course  of  my  comments 

1  shall  elaborate  on  the  important  work 
that  the  Senator  is  doing  in  the  confer- 
ence on  education,  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  problem  of  poverty  in  Anierica,  and 
the  problem  of  the  welfare  of  people  who 
are  unemployed.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  are  working  on  the  problem  of 
education  for  our  people  and  are  not 
attempting  to  cut  them  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  question  that  this 
13-percent  increase  In  social  security 
benefits  and  the  $55  minimum  would  be 
promptly  passed  and  that  there  Is  no 
question  in  anybody's  mind,  too,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  go  forward  and  prepare 
himself  to  Issue  the  checks  under  the 
present  legislation  and  under  any  other 
legislation  which  would  be  adopted  in 
changing  these  other  matters  that  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  March, 
and  that  those  checks  would  be  forth- 
coming at  that  time. 

That  was  the  matter  I  was  just  pre- 
paring to  go  into  when  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  because  I  had 
suggested  that  back  at  the  time  we  held 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  this  bill  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
group  that  is  most  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation providing  a  13-percent  Increase 
and  a  $55  minimum,  said  they  did  not 
want  to  have  that  increase  If  it  meant 
they  would  have  to  accept  the  House- 
passed  social  security  bill  with  the  so- 
called  freeze. 

The  House  wanted  it.  We  wanted  it. 
The  administration  wanted  it.  We 
wanted  the  increase.  Some  of  us  wanted 
more  than  15  percent.  Some  of  us  felt 
the  minimum  should  be  more  than  $55. 

It  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of 
24  hours  from  the  time  this  body  had 
rejected  the  conference  report  before 
they  would  have  been  back  with  some 
provision  to  take  care  of  those  people. 

Even  if  the  matter  had  gone  over  until 

2  days  after  this  Congress  reconvened 
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in  the  second  session,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, there  would  still  have  been  time 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  issue  the  checks 
provided. 

During  the  course  of  his  discussion, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  not  on  the 
floor  this  morning  was  that  he  was  par- 
ticipating as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber in  the  conference  on  the  education 
bill.  At  that  time  I  mentioned,  and  I 
want  to  reiterate,  that  the  way  to  take 
care  of  this  situation  with  respect  to 
people  on  public  welfare,  people  who  are 
unemployed  and  unable  to  earn  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, is  not  to  kick  them  off  welfare,  not 
to  return  them  to  the  debtors'  prisons  or 
poor  farms  or  workhouses,  but  to  let 
them  compete  in  a  modern  society. 

Many  people  have  said  that  we  now 
have  a  third  generation  drawing  welfare. 
That  is  not  the  failure  of  the  program. 
That  is  our  failure.  That  is  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations over  the  years.  That  is  the 
failure  of  the  legislatures  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
In  not  providing  the  kind  of  work-train- 
Lng  programs  and  vocational  education 
and  educational  opportunities  so  people 
can  get  themselves  out  of  the  morass  of 
welfare  year  in  and  year  out  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  useful  place  in 
society  and  earn  the  kind  of  wages  and 
salaries  they  are  capable  of  earning  if 
they  have  the  right  opportunity. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appeared  and  testified  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  regret  very  much 
that,  apparently,  the  administration  has 
accepted  this  freeze  or  the  very  limited 
change  that  came  out  of  the  conference 
report  at  this  time  But  the  administra- 
tion had  not  accepted  it  when  the  Sec- 
retary came  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.    He    said,    with    respect    to 
working  mothers  and  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  the  children,  that  what  really 
matters  Is  what  happens  to  individual 
members  of  the  families. 
Let  me  read  from  what  he  said: 
What  really  matters   Is  what  happens  to 
each  family.  A  mother  might  appear  to  be  a 
good    candidate    for   work    and    training   on 
several    grounds,    yet    special    circumstances 
might  make  it  desirable  for  her  to  delay  en- 
trance into  the  program.  If  determinations 
sre  made   according   to   rigid   formulas   In- 
flexibly applied,  if  lack  of  Imagination  and 
foresight  characterize  action  at  the  decision 
level,  then  the  result  can  only  be  grief  for  the 
individuals  and  families  Involved  and  defeat 
of  the  purposes  of  the  program,  which  are 
to  strengthen  the  famUy  and  move  it  toward 
Independence. 

All  things  considered,  we  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  training  programs  should 
l>e  mandatory  upon  the  States,  but  voluntary 
as  far  as  the  AFDC  mothers  are  concerned. 
We  believe  that,  with  the  universal  existence 
of  work  training  programs  and  day  care  ar- 
rangements so  wisely  provided  In  the  House 
bin,  plus  the  $20  Incentive  payments  provided 
In  the  administration  proposals  plus  the 
prospect  of  reasonable  Income  exemptions, 
a  very  high  percentage  of  mothers  will  want 
to  be  trained  and  will  want  to  go  to  work. 
The  work-training  projects  offer  great  op- 
portunities but.  like  all  opportunities,  they 
must  be  exploited  with  wisdom  as  well  as 
energy.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  are  not  pre- 


paring candidates  for  nonexistent  Jobs.  But 
I  would  hope  that  we  cotild  go  beyond  merely 
giving  vocational  training  for  already  exist- 
ing or  conventional,  particularly  dead  end. 
Jobs— that  at  least  some  of  the  projects 
would  be  consciously  aimed  at  creating  new 
careers  in  new  kinds  of  Jobs  for  the  partici- 
pants. 

The  people  who  know,  to  use  the  phrase 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
unanimously  testified  against  the  House 
bill  and  against  the  freeze  and  against 
maicing  mothers  work.  Yet  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  An  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  graduate  school  of  social 
work  in  that  institution,  suggested  that 
while  the  provisions  for  additional  day 
care  service  and  foster  care  are  much 
needed,  unless  we  are  willing  to  encour- 
age stronger  famUy  life  by  providing 
more  adequate  support  for  the  child  in 
his  home,  there  is  a  danger  of  disrupting 
families  unnecessarily. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  her  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Excerpts  From  Testimont  of  Miss  Zella  D. 
ALLRED,  Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah,  Assistant 

PROCESSOR,    UNlVEHSrrY    OF    tjTAH    GRADUATE 

School  of  Social  Work 

Re  H.R.  12080. 

Hon.  RUSSELL  B    Long, 

U  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long  :  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned over  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  public  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  May  I  take  this  means 
of  drawing  to  the  committee's  att«ntlon  those 
provisions  which  I  think  will  tend  to  defeat 
a  major  purpose  of  the  program  to  strengthen 
family  life. 

.  .  •  •  * 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Section  402.^. 
which  would  withhold  assistance  from  a  rela- 
tive or  dependent  child  who  refused  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  work  training  program  is  un- 
necessarilT  punitive  and  a^n  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  'complicated  factors  that  go  Into 
such  dependency. 

There  are  two  points  In  Section  201a  of 
HR  12080.  Sub-Sections  15  and  16.  which 
may  be  deirtment&l  to  the  overall  objective 
of  strengthening  family  life.  Emphasis  on 
"assuring  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
that  such  relative,  child,  and  Individual  will 
enter  tiie  labor  forc«  and  accept  employment 
so  that  they  will  become  self-sufflclenf  may 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  or  In 
long-range  planning  for  family  stability.  Al- 
though this  18  qualified  by  reference  to  "ap- 
propriate cases"  this  quallflcaUon  Is  fre- 
quently overlooked  In  employment  planning. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  Instances  In  which 
mothers  have  been  encouraged  to  go  to  work 
to  the  detrtment  of  our  future  generation. 


The  provisions  for  additional  day  care  serv- 
ices and  foster  care  are  again  very  much 
needed,  but  unless  we  are  willing  to  encour- 
age stronger  famllv  life  by  providing  more 
adequate  support  for  the  chUd  In  his  own 
home  there  Is  again  danger  of  disrupting 
families  unnecessarily. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  wUl 
give  careful  consideration  to  theee  partic- 
ular points. 

Respectfully  youis. 

Miss  Zella  D.  Allaed.  ACSW, 

Assistant  Professor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser, 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
testified  verv-  eloquently  about  this  com- 


pulsory  work    training   program.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 

his  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Statement  of  Lawrence  Speiser,  Directob, 
Washington  OrncE,  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties   Union 

b.  compttlsort  wobk-traintng  programs  for 
afdc  adults  and  out-of-school  children 

OVER     1 6 

Section  204  of  HJl.  12080  requires  the  states 
to  set  up  work- training  programs  for  the 
"appropriate"  adults  and  children  over  16 
who  are  not  In  school.  In  the  words  of  the 
Committee  report.  "If,  without  good  cause, 
any  appropriate  child  or  relative  refuses  to 
accept  a  work  or  training  assignment,  or  re- 
fuses to  accept  employment  or  training 
ofTered  through  the  state  employment  service 
(or  that  Is  otherwise  oBered  by  an  employer) 
he  will  have  his  assistance  discontinued  upon 
verification  that  of  this  refusal  and  specific 
evidence  that  the  offer  of  training  or  employ- 
ment is  a  bona  fide  one." 

We  feel,  fundamenlaUy,  that  the  very 
power  to  arbitrarily  compel  a  person  to  ac- 
cept employment,  is  Inimical  to  a  free  society 
and  In  conflict  with  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment prohibition  against  involuntary  servi- 
tude and  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

Mothers,  in  a  program  so  heavily  involved 
with  fatherless  homes,  are  heavily  affected  by 
Section  204.  We  insist  It  is  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process  either  to  withhold 
aid  from  a  needy  family  where  the  mother 
refuses  to  leave  her  young  children  to  work 
or  to  compel  her  to  work  In  order  to  receive 
aid.  The  condition  of  poverty  Is  not  a  rea- 
sonable basis  to  deprive  a  mother  of  the  right 
to  remain  with  her  children  if  she  feels  they 
need  her  and  we  must  recognize  that  the 
right  of  a  mother  to  rear  her  children  is  & 
right. 

Nor  can  we  appropriately  empower  the 
state  to  make  the  decision  whether  a  partic- 
ular mother's  determination  not  to  leave 
her  children  is  "good  cause"  for  refusing  em- 
ployment. Section  204  lends  itself  to  the  same 
implementation  as  state  "employable  mother" 
rules  such  as  the  Georgia  act  now  being 
challenged  on  equal  protection  and  due  proc- 
ess grounds  in  Anderson  v.  Schefer.  CivU  No. 
10443.  N.D.  Ga.,  Sept.  20,  1966. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  'in  practice, 
the  poUcy  has  the  Intended  effect  of  de- 
priving large  numt>er  of  Negro  famlUes  of 
AFDC  benefits  and  of  maintaining  an  avail- 
able supply  of  Negro  laborers  for  agri- 
cultural employment  in  Georgia.  County 
boards  In  Tuial  areas  terminate  AFDC  eli- 
gibility for  Negro  mothers  as  of  a  certain 
date  each  year  regardless  of  whether  em- 
ployment Is  actually  available.  White 
mothers  are  usually  e.xempted  from  the  work 
obligation  because  farm  labor  traditionally 
Is  not  'suitable'  for  them." 

The  hearing  of  the  Mississippi  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  held  early  this  year  In  Jackson 
further  Illustrated  the  dangers  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  hearings  delved  into  the  opera- 
tion of  Mississippi's  public  assistance,  food 
Stamp,  commodity  distribution  and  work 
experience  programs.  In  general,  the  hear- 
ings supp>orted  the  conclusion  that  the  ed- 
ministxation  of  such  programs  were  discrtml- 
natory  and  arbitrary. 

As  far  as  the  Work  Ksperlence  Program 
under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  a  parallel  program  to  the  one  put  forth 
under  Section  204.  the  hearings  showed  that 
"It  failed  to  provide  on  the  Job  tralniixg 
and  experience  to  the  poor.  Instead  of  In- 
creasing Jobs  for  poor  people.  Work  Expe- 
rience was  used  to  provide  employment  to 
workers  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  to  subsidize  public  agencies  by 
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offering  a  supply  of  free  labor.  The  few 
private  employers  who  participated  used  the 
program  to  Increase  janitorial  and  maid 
service,  Including  work  done  in  their  own 
homes,  without  incurring  any  expense.  Com- 
plaints were  voiced  by  many  Negroes  that 
they  were  not  receiving  training  in  the  Jobs 
which  they  sought,  such  as  nurses  aides  or 
dieticians,  but  were  placed  In  menial  posi- 
tions. Moreover,  when  the  program  ended, 
most  trainees  were  not  employed,  and  those 
who  were  suffered  a  large  wage  decrease." 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  have  a  statement  of 
Jo  Eleanor  Elliott,  president  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association;  a  state- 
ment of  Norman  V.  Lourie,  first  vice 
president  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association — again  an  expeil,  one 
of  those  men  who  knows  about  the  im- 
p>act  of  this  amendment;  one  of  those 
people  who  knows,  that  it  was  suggested 
that  we  should  look  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana — one  from  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Harding,  president  of  the  Arthritis 
Foundation,  saying: 

We  are  concerned  about  compulsory  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  for  chil- 
dren over  the  age  of  16,  unemployed  fathers, 
and  mothers  with  dependent  children.  The 
drastic  switch  of  emphasis  makes  social 
•security  legislation  and  Job  training  a  re- 
cruitment program  rather  than  a  means  of 
strengthening  family  life.  We  are  certain  It 
will  allow  coercive  measures,  will  not  rectify 
the  consequences  of  generations  of  poverty 
and  disease. 

The  Association  of  State  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Directors,  and  Direc- 
tors of  Crippled  Children's  Programs, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Rice,  M.D.,  president,  said: 

Section  201  of  the  same  title  appears  to 
place  the  States  in  a  p>osition  of  forcing 
mothers  on  AFDC  to  go  t-o  work.  This  could 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
their  children. 

A  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
testified. 

A  former  colleague  of  mine  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  was  then 
a  delegate  from  the  territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  is  now  Governor  of  Hawaii,  stated 
that  this  requirement  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  AFDC  mothers  in  his 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  all  of  these 
matters,  but  in  order  to  make  the  record 
complete,  and  to  demonstrate  that  this 
controversy  is  not  at  an  end  today,  or 
will  not  end  with  the  vote  taken  tomor- 
row, or  by  the  agreement  and  approval 
of  the  conference  report,  but  will  go  on 
as  long  as  there  is  need  for  the  mothers 
and  children  of  America,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  all  of 
these  statements  and  others  on  this  sub- 
ject be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Jo  Eleanor  Elliott,  President, 
American    Nurses'    Assocution 

We  support  In  principle  and  regard  as  com- 
mendable the  provision  that  States  set  up 
work  training  programs  to  help  welfare  re- 
cipients become  employable  and  self-support- 
ing. However,  we  believe  that  where  AFDC 
mothers  are  Involved,  their  participation  In 
Job  training  and  employment  should  be  on  a 


voluntary  basis,  premised  on  counseling  and 
evaluation  of  what  Is  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  child  or  children. 

The  provision  for  establishing  day  care 
centers  and  the  work  incentive  features  of 
earnings  exemptions  will  encourage  mothers 
with  an  employment  potential  who  can  safely 
leave  their  children,  to  voluntarily  take  train- 
ing and  employment. 


Statement  or  Norman  V.  Lourie.  Pirst  Vice 

President,      American      Public      Welfare 

Association 

Our  second  major  objection  is  with  ref- 
erence to  the  element  of  compulsion  for 
participation  in  job  training  und  to  accept 
employment.  Every  employable  father  who 
is  receiving  assistance  should  be  required 
to  participate  in  job  training  if  available  or 
to  accept  an  offer  of  suitable  employment. 
The  situation  with  respect  to  the  mothers, 
however,  Is  quite  different.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  working  mothers  who  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  AFDC  If  they  were  not 
working.  We  know.  too.  that  many  mothers 
now  receiving  AFDC  would  go  to  work  If  they 
could  find  a  Job,  and  If  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  the  care  of  their  children.  In 
fact,  there  Is  a  constant  In-and-out  of  em- 
ployment among  AFDC  mothers  who  take 
Jobs  when  they  can  find  them.  In  households 
headed  by  women,  more  than  12  percent  of 
the  AFDC  case  closings  are  because  of  em- 
ployment or  Increased  earnings.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  significant  number  of  mothers  re- 
ceiving AFDC  assistance  who  are  working 
part-time  or  full-time.  Current  figures  ap- 
parently are  not  available,  but  In  a  special 
study  conducted  in  1961  HEW  found  that 
4.6  percent  of  the  AFDC  mothers  had  full- 
time  Jobs,  but  with  earnings  too  low  to  meet 
the  AFDC  family  budget.  Another  83  per- 
cent of  the  workers  were  holding  part-time 
Jobs.  TTiere  were  wide  variations  among  the 
states,  with  one  state  reporting  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  AFDC  mothers  were  working 
at  full-time  Jobs.  Some  of  these  mothers 
have  to  pay  for  the  care  of  their  children 
at  their  own  expense,  which  does  not  leave 
much  net  income  from  their  meager  earnings. 

It  Is  obvious  that  many  more  mothers 
would  take  employment  If  they  had  market- 
able skills,  or  If  Jobs  were  available,  or  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  care  of 
their  children. 

The  proposed  requirement  that  the  welfare 
agency  develop  a  program  for  each  adult  In 
an  APT3C  family  would  serve  to  Identify  the 
potentialities  of  each  Individual,  as  well 
as  the  services  and  facilities  that  must  be 
brought  Into  play  to  make  the  Individual's 
program  effective.  We  are  confident  that  a 
significant  number  of  persons  would  vol- 
untarily participate  In  a  training  program, 
and  would  be  enabled  to  find  and  keep  a 
job.  If  the  services  and  facilities  were  made 
available  to  them  as  proj>oeed  In  this  legis- 
lation. We  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  know 
how  large  this  number  would  be.  Neither 
do  we  know  In  any  exact  sense  how  many 
"hard  core"  families  there  are.  In  which  the 
mother  would  refuse  to  take  employment 
even  though  It  were  considered  appropriate, 
and  if  all  necessary  supportive  services  were 
brought  Into  play.  We  do  not  know,  because 
the  welfare  agencies  have  not  so  far  had 
these  resources  and  servlceB  to  offer  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  make  them  available 
to  all  who  might  benefit  by  them.  But  we 
regard  provision  for  compulsory  work  or 
training  for  mothers  as  Impractical  and  we 
have  serious  doubts  that  It  would  make  any 
significant  difference  In  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  enabled  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  the  welfare 
agencies  be  given  a  chance  to  try  out  these 
new  tools,  with  the  recipient  participating 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  the  results  turn  out 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  matter  can  be  re- 
viewed and  reconsidered. 


If  the  head  of  a  family  refuses  to  accept 
employment  when,  according  to  all  reason- 
able tests.  It  Is  considered  appropriate,  the 
problem  does  not  go  away  any  quicker  by 
cutting  off  assistance.  If  a  father's  share  of 
assistance  Is  cut  out  of  the  budget,  he  will 
probably  continue  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  everyone 
Just  getting  a  little  less.  Or  he  could  desert 
the  family,  in  which  case  they  could  con- 
tinue receiving  assistance.  Or  the  children 
could  be  removed.  If  the  court  so  ordered, 
at  a  greater  cost  than  supporting  them  at 
home.  The  only  chance  for  a  constructive 
solution  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  Is  through 
patient  and  perhaps  time-consuming  effort, 
to  encourage  and  support  and  enable,  and  to 
instill  some  motivation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  an  assistance 
recipient  Is  deemed  by  the  welfare  agency 
to  be  "appropriate"  for  training  or  employ- 
ment, and  refuses  to  participate  In  training 
or  to  accept  a  bona  fide  offer  of  employment, 
his  assistance  would  be  terminated.  Appar- 
ently a  good  deal  of  latitude  for  subjective 
judgment  would  be  permitted  in  making  a 
determination  that  employment  is  appropri- 
ate for  an  Individual  with  the  potential  con- 
sequence of  termination  of  assistance.  This 
is  in  contrast  with  the  other  eligibility  pro- 
visions for  public  assistance,  which  set  forth 
the  objective  conditions  In  some  detail.  We 
are  fearful  that  this  provision  could  be  sub- 
ject to  wide  variations  in  Interpretation  that 
could  be  In  conflict  with  the  stated  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  family  life. 
In  the  event  that  Congress  should  decide  to 
enact  this  provision  we  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  be  directed  to  formulate 
gruldellnes  for  Its  Interpretation  and  appli- 
cation. Such  guidelines  should  be  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  and  best  Interests  of 
families  and  children.  They  should  sp>ell  out 
what  constitutes  refusal  of  employment  for 
good  cause  and  what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  safeguard  the  children  In  such 
situations. 

Charles  B.  Harding.  President.  Arthritis 
Foundation.  New  York  Chapter 
We  are  further  concerned  about  compul- 
sory employment  and  training  programs  for 
children  over  age  16.  unemployed  fathers, 
and  mothers  with  dependent  children.  The 
drastic  switch  of  emphasis  of  HJl.  12080 
makes  the  Social  Security  legislation  a  com- 
pulsory job  training  and  employment  recruit- 
ment program  rather  than  a  means  of 
strengthening  family  life.  We  are  certain  that 
you  are  aware  that  coercive  measures  will 
not  rectify  the  consequences  of  generations 
of  Injustice,  poverty  and  disease. 
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R.    G.    Rice,    MJD..    President,    Associatiow 
OF  State  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children's  Directors 
State  or  Michigan, 
Department  or  Public  Health, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  September  8, 1967. 
Mr.   Tom   Vail. 

Chief  CouTiael,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Section  201  of  the  same  title  apjjears  to 
place  the  states  in  a  position  of  forcing 
mothers  on  AFDC  to  go  to  work.  This  could 
adversely  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
their  children. 

Statement  of  Board  of  Directors,  Health  U 
Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  St.  Loins 
Health  &  Welfare  Council 
OF  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  The  enclosed  state- 
ment on  H.R.  12080  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved  by    the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 


December  H, 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan 
ft  ixTuls  The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  U 
f voluntary  organization  of  200  health,je^ 
fare  and  recreation  agencies  in  the  St.  Louis 

*^We  respectfully  request  that  you  and  your 
committee  take  Into  consideration  the  views 
eipressed  in  the  enclosed  statement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  S.  Jonss.  President. 

Statement  on  H.R.  12080 

There  are  however  other  provisions  In  this 

bin  which  give  us  deep  concern  and  we  are 

oppc^  to  Oielr  inclusion  in  the  bUl  In  their 

present  form.  These  are:  ^^ 

The  compulsory  nature  of  the  com- 
munity work  and  training  program  requir- 
Tng  that  an  AFDC  mother  or  other  adult 
or  child  over  16  year,  of  age  '"'"'/"^"fV/ 
x^rk  and  training  (unless  svecifically  ex- 
empted) as  a  condition  of  receiving  assUt- 
orJe —Employment  and  training  programs 
are  Important  resources  for  public  assistance 
reclDlents.  Their  value  Is  however  diminished 
when  they  are  made  a  condition  of  assist- 
ance This  provision  will  be  expensive  to  ad- 
minister and  will  further  drain  off  already 
Karce  social  work  personnel  into  Inappro- 
priate roles. 

REPLT  From  Gov.  John  A.  Burns.  Hawaii— 
special  Notice  From  National  Governors 

CONFERENCE  REGARDING  SOCIAL  SECURTTT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967  (H.R.  12080) 
4  Should  the  requirement  for  work  tJain- 
ine  programs  for  mothers  receiving  AFDC 
payments  include  only  mothers  requesUng 
?he  training,  mothers  of  children  over  6  years 
of   age,   or    all    AFDC    mothers   as   the   bill 

^T^equlrement  for  work  training  pro- 
grams should  not  be  Imposed  on  all  AFDC 
mothers.  Participation  in  such  programs 
should  be  determined  by  the  lndi^1dual  home 
situation  and  the  needs  of  the  famUy.  Arbi- 
trary criteria  such  as  "only  mothers  request- 
ing the  training"  or  "mothers  of  children  over 
6  years  of  age"  are  not  practical.  A  mother 
with  B  handicapped  child  over  6  or  a  large 
family  may  be  vitally  needed  In  the  home  to 
provide  adequate  care  and  supervision  lor 
her  children. 

LrrrtR  ScBMrrrED  bt  Senator  Hickinloopd 
From    Central    Iowa    Chapter.    National 

.\SSOClATION   OF  SOCLAL   WORKERS 


National    Associatton    or    Social 
Workers.    Inc.,    Central    Iowa 
Chapter. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  6,  1967. 

Hon.  BOURKE  HICKKNLOOPBK, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
2.  Participation  in  XDork  training  and  day 

center  use.  ^  ^ 

a  Both  work  training  and  use  of  day  cen- 
ters to  care  for  ADC  children  are  generally 
constructive  programs  for  both  ADC  t>ene- 
flclarles  and  society,  however,  such  benefits 
would  arise  only  from  proper  appUcaUon  to 
individual  famlUes  and  not  from  mass  ap- 
pUcatlon  to  all  beneficiaries.  In  many  in- 
stances the  best  Interests  of  children  and 
society  depend  on  the  mother  remaining 
at  home  caring  for  the  children.  It  should 
be  clearly  stated  in  the  law  that  in  such  in- 
stances refusal  to  accept  training  or  employ- 
ment should  oonsUtute  "good  cause"  to  re- 
fuse such  training  or  work. 

b  The  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
would  incorporate  administrative  responsi- 
bUlty  in  the  law  and  thus  impair  our  tri- 
partite government  as  weU  as  the  programs 
legislated. 

Mrs   Eleanor  W.  Carris.  ACSW. 

Chairman. 

Alice  Whipple,  ACSW. 
Rudolph  P    Beebman.  ACSW. 


Statement    or    Hon.    E'-mer    L.    Anderson, 

President,     Chh-d     Wei.fabe     League     of 

America 

We  wish  to  address  ourselves  to  the  chUd 
welfare  and  public  assistance  amendments 
of  title  U  of  H.R.  12080  as  they  would  affect 
the  lives  of  untold  numbers  of  chUdren  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  believe  that  these 
provUlons  are  in  the  true  tradition  of  the 
U  S  Congress  which  has,  over  the  past  dec- 
ades, expressed  Its  concern  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  the  Nation's  children. 

Although  title  n  of  H.R.  12080  present*  the 
illusion  of  helping  chUdren,  upon  close  analy- 
sis it  is  in  fact  coercive,  punitive,  and  cre- 
ates discriminatory  conditions  hostile  to  the 
welfare  of  chUdren  and  the  promotion  ol 
sound  famUy  Ufe.  Even  the  positive  features 
of  the  blU  when  viewed  within  the  total  con- 
text of  the  programs  proposed,  become  nega- 
tive and  hostUe  to  the  weU-being  of  chU- 
dren A  bUl  such  as  this  could  only  have 
come  from  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause those  esteemed  Members  did  not  fully 
understand  the  regressive  proposals  in  this 
legislation  and  how  they  would  ultimately 
harm  the  lives  of  mUllons  of  our  children. 

PUBLIC  assistance   AMENDMENTS.  PART    1.  TITLE 
n.    H.B.     12080 

Our  first  objection  to  Title  n  of  HH.  12080 
is  that,  in  part,  it  relies  on  compulsion  and 
coercion  to  achieve  Its  end.  It  is  excellent  to 
provide  Job  training  and  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  the  blU  seeks.  But 
we  deplore  the  effort  to  force  people  to  ac- 
cept Job   training   or  employment  with   the 
threat  of  cutting  off  food  for  their  children 
if  they  refuse.  Such  efforts  are  self-defeating. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  H.R.   12080  greaUy   enlarges  T^e   areas 
where  the  subjective  judgments  of  weUare 
workers  would  determine  whether  a  family 
receives   assistance,   for   It  will   be   the   indi- 
vidual  welfare   workers  who   wUl  determine 
whether    a   mother   has    a   "good    cause      in 
preferring  to  stay  at  home  to  care  for  her 
children,   or  whether   employment   is     suit- 
able"     We     believe     that     It     is     a     critical 
error  to  increase  the  areas  where  the  sub- 
jective judgment  of  welfare  workers  is  sub- 
stituted for  objective  eUglblU^  criwria^  We 
assume  that  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  will  write  sound  guides  as 
to  what  constitutes  "good  cause"  for  refusing 
to  accept  training  or  emplo>-ment.  or  .or  de- 
fining what  constitutes  "appropriate'    train- 
ing wid  employment.  However,  we  know  from 
p^t   experience   that   well-meaning   regula- 
tions emanating  from  WasWngtx:)n  frequently 
provide   little   real   protection   for  ^^^e   l;f=l^- 
vldual.   The   subjective    judgment   of    thou- 
s&ndfl   of    indivlduflJ    welfare    workers    influ- 
enced by  local  attitudes  and  prejudices,  fre- 
quently results  in  arbitrary  unjust  dec^lons 
rrom  which   appeal   Is  long  and   costly   and 
often    impossible.    Such    circumstances    se- 
verely   endanger    the    right*    of    peop.e     de- 
stroy their  dignity,  and  make  the  ind  vldual 
subject  to  critical  abuses  of  authority  and 
discretion  that,  before  they  are  corrected,  can 
result  in  severe  privation  for  chUdren. 

Emphasis  upon  InvestlgaUons.  searches, 
and  referrals  to  courts  produce  a  cllmaU  m 
which  constitutional  rights  are  endangered 
and  weUare  workers  are  alienated  from  peo- 
ple they  are  supposed  to  serve.  It  Is  "trerney 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  offer  rehabUl- 
tatlve  service  to  help  the  famlUes  who  must 
const&nUy  be  in  fear  of  the  worker  who  is 
serving  them. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report 
states  that  children  wlU  not  be  punished  for 
the  failure  of  a  mother  to  work  although 
she  may  be  cut  off  assistance.  This  too  is  an 
Illusion.  If  a  mother,  for  example.  Is  cut  off 
relief  because  she  sincerely  beUeves  she 
should  care  for  her  children  and  "protective 
payments"  are  then  made  only  to  meet  the 
children's    needs,    that    mother    will    either 


share  the  children's  portion  of  pctatoea  or 
wlU  storve.  Either  of  these  alternatives 
would,  m  fact,  punish  the  chUd,  despite  the 
Committee's  good  intentions. 


STATEMENT  BT  DR.  TRUDE  W.  LaSH     EXECVTIVE 

Director,  CrnzENS'  Committee  fob  Chil- 
dben  of  New  York 

COMMUNTTT    WORK    AND    TRAINING    PBOGBAMS 
'SECTION     204  ' 

We  have  long  urged  that  AFDC  mothers 
be  given  the  choice  of  caring  for  their  chU- 
dren themselves  or  working  either  part-time 
or  full-time  while  being  provided  with  group 
day  care,  family  day  care,  or  homemaker 
services.  It  is  also  appropriate  that  AFDC 
mothers  be  allowed  financial  incentive  to 
work  through  earning  exemptions  until  they 
become  sell-supportlng  (Sect.  202),  though 
we  support  the  Administration  proposals  for 
blgher  exemptions  But  to  compel  mothers  to 
work  is  the  E\irest  way  of  destroying  whatever 
family  ties  may  exist.  It  would  break  up  the 
home  of  young  chUdren— as  a  matter  of  pub- 

Uc  policy.  ^,  , 

The  most  destructive  aspect  of  this  work- 
training  proposal,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  It 
would  drive  women  into  the  work  force  whUe 
the  men  remain  untrained  and  unemployed. 
UnwUling  to  face  the  htimlllation  of  not  be- 
InK  the  "provider"  and  thereby  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  household,  they  leave 
home  particularly  in  those  states  where  their 
presence  might  threaten  AFDC  payments  for 
their  children.  Doing  further  damage  to  the 
status  of  the  male  wUl  not  strengthen  famUy 

Ufe 

It  would  be  a  safe  guess  that  the  majority 
of  fathers  have  not  worked  6  out  of  the  la*t 
13  quarters,  that  few  have  more  than  a  casual 
relationship  to  work  and  are  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  the  AFDC  program.  Chief  among 
the  reasons  for  this  situation  is  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  training— due  to  lack  of  opportu- 
nity The  Job  market  for  untrained  worker 
is  tight  The  urban  ghettos  are  full  of  healthy, 
untramed  and  unemployed  males  who  want 
to  work.  Thousands  line  up  every  time  a  city 
job-opening  is  announced.  v„„t>. 

When  the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  New  York  ended  this  program  re- 
cently, over  23.000  out-of -school  youths  were 
thrown  on  the  street*,  and  many  m  th^ 
groups  are  the  absent  fathers  of  AFDC 
chUdren.  ^       ,    _,. 

"Increased  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  desertion  and  non-support."  will  not 
only  be  costiv  but  will  result  in  driving  un- 
employed fathers  further  underground  and 
further  away  from  sources  of  training  and 

'^°Onlv  a  major  new  training  and  job  pro- 
gram that  give  absolute  priority  to  the  un- 
employed male  can  provide  a  solution. 

Such  a  community  work  and  training  pro- 
pram  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  states 
L  a  welfare  measure.  If  we  equate  trainees 
with  welfare  recipients  we  Isolate  them  .ur- 
ther  from  their  fellow-citizens.  Work  and 
training  programs  must  be  comprehensive 
and  unstlgmatlzed. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  a  truly  effec- 
tive training  and  job  program  can  be  devel- 
oped—and the  jobs  must  be  found  first.  The 
MDTA  program,  the  OEO  manpower  prcv 
eram  the  Nelson-Scheuer  programs  are  sUh 
in  the  trial  and  error  stage— all  of  them 
st'UKKllng  to  define  training  programs  for 
lobs  that  have  a  way  of  eluding  their  grad- 
uates. The  new  proposals  would  mandate 
another  layer  and  simply  add  to  the  con- 
fusion and  duplication. 

The  Administration  recommended,  quite 
appropriately,  that  community  work  and 
training  be  transferred  to  the  Department  o. 
Labor  so  that  resources  can  be  coordinated 
and  training  and  jobs  provided  speedUy  and 

It  shotild  be  added  here  that  even  if  Jobs 
were    available    for    all   those   mothers    who 
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want  to  work,  they  would  not  now  be  able 
to  find  the  day  care  or  famUy  day  care  serv- 
ices they  would  need  for  their  children  In 
order  to  be  able  to  go  to  work.  The  cost  of 
these  programs  Is  only  one  factor;  the  short- 
age of  trained  staff  Is  another;  but  the  lack 
of  space  In  crowded  ghetto  areas  may  be  the 
biggest  obstacle  of  all.  In  New  York  City 
after  20  years  of  effort,  only  7,000  children 
can  be  accommodated  In  our  Etey  Care  Cen- 
ters and  the  same  number  of  children  are 
usually  to  be  found  on  waiting  lists. 

With  adequate  financing  and  mobilization 
of  all  the  creative  genius  and  innovation  at 
our  command,  It  may  be  possible  to  develop 
an  effective  day  care  program,  but  not  to- 
morrow or  next  year. 

Letter  to  Long  From  Ibvinc  Kane.  Chair- 
man, PrrBLic  Welfare  CoMMrrrEE,  Wsltare 
Federation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  | 

The  Welfare  Federation,  ' 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Russell  IjONO,  , 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance,         j 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.:  ' 

Our  Cleveland  experience  with  work-train- 
ing under  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  has  confirmed  these  points. 

We  support  the  general  principle  In  the 
bill  that  women  who  are  physically  able 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  work,  and 
believe  It  Is  unwise  to  encourage  these  wom- 
en to  stay  home.  At  the  same  time  safeguards 
must  be  provided  other  than  the  existing  ap- 
peal procedure  to  prevent  compulsion  on 
those  mothers  who  choose  to  remain  at  home 
because  they  regard  the  rearing  of  their 
children  under  close  parental  guidance  and 
supervision  as  their  primary  responsibility. 

PREPARED  Statement  op  Council  for  Chris- 
tian Social  Action,  United  Church  of 
Christ 

We  are,  however,  profoundly  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  public  assist- 
ance sections  of  the  proposed  bill.  Title  II  of 
H  R.  12080.  as  passed  by  the  House. 

For  example,  the  requirement  that  the 
states  set  up  work  training  programs  for  un- 
employed  parents  and  for  children  over  16 
who  get  welfare  assistance  may  be  unexcep- 
tionable In  Itself.  However,  If  participation 
In  such  programs  Is  to  be  made  mandatory 
on  the  part  of  all  families  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children,  the  way 
would  be  open  to  grave  Injustices. 

■yve — and,  we  trust,  your  Cominltte& — will 
also  Insist  on  satisfactory  answers  to  a  host 
of  questions  that  must  trouble  anyone  who 
reads  this  bill. 

Are  all  children  over  16  who  get  welfare 
assistance  going  to  be  required  to  engage  In 
work  training?  Who  Is  going  to  set  up  the 
standards  and  oversee  the  work?  Is  the  work 
going  to  be  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  con- 
tribute to  the  child's  future  usefulnese?  Are 
considerations  of  health,  progress  In  school, 
and  the  total  home  situation  to  be  disre- 
garded? Who  win  determine  exceptions,  on 
what  basis,  and  what  appeal  Is  there  from  an 
adverse  decision? 

Are  all  mothers  to  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  programs,  regardless  of  the 
needs  and  demands  of  their  own  children? 
What  assurance  Is  there  that  day  care  pro- 
grams will  be  available''  Wh:\t  standards 
governing  day  care  centers  for  children  In 
such  families  will  be  established,  and  by 
whom?  Are  we  really  prepared  to  force  the 
poor  mother  to  leave  her  children  In  an- 
other's care,  regardless  of  her  preferences — 
when  society  heretofore  criticized  the  wom- 
an who  left  her  children  to  take  a  Job? 

Prepared  Statement  op  Myron  L.  Mayer  on 
Behai-p  op  the  Council  op  Jewish  Fed- 
erations and  Welfare  Funds.  Federation 
OP  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York 

All  too  often  there  Is  an  assumption  that 
most    people   who   require   public   assistance 
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should,  and  can,  be  removed  from  its  rolls, 
and  the  corollary,  that  being  In  need  of  such 
aid  Is  Itself  a  sign  of  Individual  failure.  The 
fact  la  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
are  In  need  of  aid  are  too  young,  too  sick  or 
too  old  to  work.  And  these  conditions  re- 
quire aid — aid  administered  with  dignity 
and  a  full  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Individual. 

Such  people  require  skilled  social  services 
to  achieve  their  maximum  potentialities  for 
useful  lives — as  do  those  others — a  small 
minority — who  are  employable  but  who  need 
aid  In  qualifying  for,  finding,  and  holding 
Jobs. 

We  welcome  the  increased  Federal  match- 
ing of  75-percent  with  the  States'  25-percent 
for  services  to  children  on  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  program.  We 
feel  that  such  Federal  assistance  should  be 
available  for  comprehensive  child  welfare 
programs,  so  that  services  may  be  available 
for  all  children  who  need  them,  Including 
those  not  on  AFDC. 

But,  we  are  very  concerned  because  H.R. 
12080  requires  that  all  adults  on  the  rolls, 
Including  mothers  and  youths  over  16  who 
are  out  of  school,  work  or  engage  In  a  work 
training  program  (unless  specifically 
exempted)  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assist- 
ance. We  believe  that  skilled  counseling  serv- 
ices— ^as  currently  provided  In  the  Act,  and 
now  expanded  by  Increased  Federal  financial 
assistance — -are  required  to  enable  those 
parents  to  work  who  can  do  so — and  whose 
best  Interests,  and  those  of  their  families 
would  be  served  by  working — If  they  can  find 
Jobs. 

Many  mothers  will  provide  greater  bene- 
fits to  their  children  by  acting  as  full-time 
mothers  rather  than  being  pushed  into  In- 
voluntary employment. 

Letter  to  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  F^om 
Hon.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Governor  of 
Maine 

State  op  Maine. 
Augusta,  Maine.  September  20,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner. 

Secretary,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
It  Is  the  view  of  Maine  officials  that  the 
provisions  contained  In  Section  201  of  H.R. 
12080  are  both  unduly  prescriptive  and  would 
force  unproductive  and  meanlnglecs  proce- 
dures. The  element  of  compulsion  puts  gov- 
ernment In  the  very  delicate  position  of  de- 
ciding which  mothers  will  work  and  which 
ones  win  not.  That  this  provision  Is  subject 
to  great  abuse  should  be  obvious.  More  Im- 
portantly, perhaps.  In  Maine  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  AFDC  recipient  group  are 
on  the  program  for  relatively  short  periods 
and  except  for  brief  intervals  are  basically 
self-supporting  families.  Forcing  us  to  spend 
time  doing  things  for  these  people  which 
they  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  for  them- 
selves is  an  Inefllclent  allocation  of  money 
and  energy.  I  give  my  whole-hearted  support 
to  Increased  incentive  to  work  with  those 
welfare  recipients  who  do  need  training  and 
guldajice  to  assist  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting; however,  to  make  this  mandatory 
may    well    be    self-defeating. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Gardner  From  Hon. 
Robert  Docking.  Governor  of  Kansas 

4  Question;  Should  the  requirement  for 
work  training  programs  for  mothers  receiv- 
ing AFDC  payments  Include  only  mothers 
requesting  the  training,  mothers  of  children 
over  6  years  of  age,  or  all  AFDC  mothers  as 
the  bill  proposes? 

Answer:  Mothers  on  AFDC  should  have 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  that  other  moth- 
ers have.  If  an  AFDC  mother  wishes  to  be 
In  a  training  program  then  she  should  have 
that  opportunity.  It  should  not  be  forced 
upon  her.  Some  mothers  should  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  children,  other  mothers 
should  work.  The  difference  between  the  two 


will   have   to   be  decided   on   an   individual 
basis. 

The  training  programs  will  serve  a  useful 
function  in  direct  relation  to  the  interest 
and  motivation  they  stimulate  In  the  mother 
on  AFDC. 


Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  Chairman,  Massachu- 
setts Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
Dr.  Eliot.  In  respect  to  the  provision  of 
getting  more  of  the  mothers  of  AFDC  chil- 
dren to  work,  I  would  say  that  the  way  in 
which  these  provisions  are  administered  is 
most  Important.  To  me,  many  of  these  moth- 
ers should  not  go  to  work.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter If  they  stayed  at  home  and  looked  after 
their  families.  Some  mothers  may  wish  to  go 
to  work,  especially  when  their  children  are 
older,  and  the  situation  In  the  home  makes  It 
possible  for  her  to  go  to  work  and  add  to  the 
family  Income. 

To  include  provisions  that  would  essen- 
tially expect  the  States  to  force  many  moth- 
ers to  go  to  work  seems  HI  advised.  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  these  mothers  should  go  to 
work.  But  many.  I  think,  could,  provided  the 
conditions  In  the  home  are  shown  to  be 
satisfactory. 

If  adequate  social  services  are  provided  to 
these  families  on  AFDC.  and  If  these  social 
workers  take  Into  consideration  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  children  In  the  families  before 
the  mother  Is  urged  to  go  to  work,  I  believe 
some  of  the  mothers  could  satisfactorily  do 
It.  Actually,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  mothers  under  AFDC 
who  would  be — for  whom  It  would  be  appro- 
priate that  they  should  go  to  work. 

Episcopal  Action  Group  on  Poverty 

(Submitted   by   Inabel   Lindsay,   Ch.,   Social 

Goals  Subcommittee) 

The  amendments  to  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  pertaining  to  Public  Assistance 
programs  as  proposed  In  H.R.  12080  are  par- 
ticularly harsh,  punitive  and  coercive.  The 
concerns  of  the  House  that  earlier  Identified 
goals  have  not  been  achieved  are  Justified. 
The  public  assistance  programs  were  designed 
to  provide  basic  financial  supjxjrt  for  the 
needy  coupled  with  services  to  encourage 
self-support  and  self-dependence  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  Failure  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives has  not  been  the  fault  of  operating 
personnel  but  rather  has  been  due  to  grants 
too  low  to  support  even  a  minimum  of  health 
and  decency;  the  methods  of  delivering  serv- 
ices have  Increased  feelings  of  worthlessness 
and  despair  and.  If  anything,  have  Intensified 
dependency;  and  the  complex  administrative 
structure  In  most  programs  has  prevented 
the  Investment  of  the  time  and  skill  essen- 
tial to  the  provision  of  constructive  help.  Not- 
withstanding these  deficiencies,  the  proposed 
amendments  will  do  nothing  to  remedy  the 
situation.  On  the  contrary,  these  amend- 
ments will  undoubtedly  Increase  the  prob- 
lem."?, frustrations  and  unmet  needs  of  those 
eligible  for  public  assistance. 

The  most  drastic  and  punitive  changes 
proposed  are  those  affecting  children  de- 
pendent upon  or  eligible  for  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  In  the  attempt  to 
legislate  morality.  H.R.  12080  Imposes  a  work 
or  work  training  requirement  upon  all  adults 
on  the  assistance  rolls,  Including  mothers  and 
youth  over  16.  not  In  school  as  a  condition 
for  the  receipt  of  assistance,  unless  specifi- 
cally exempted.  (No  definition  of  conditions 
of  exemption  Is  provided) . 

Statement  op  Family  and  Child  Services  of 
Washington,  DC  Submitted  by  Mrs.  De- 
Forest  VanSlyck.  President 
Family  and  Child  Services,  on  the  basis  of 
Its  85  years  experience  as  the  largest  volun- 
tary   family    counseling    and    child    welfare 
agency  In  Washington.  DC.,  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with   what  It  believes  to  be  several 
regressive,  unsound,  and  harmful  provisions 
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of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

We  wish  to  submit  for  the  record  our  gen- 
eral endorsement  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  as  pre- 
sented by  Its  President.  Elmer  Anderson,  on 
September  18,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area,  and  urge  the  Committee 
to  consider  very  carefully  the  full  implica- 
tions in  particular  of  Title  II— The  Child 
Welfare  and  Public  Assistance  Amendments. 
We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  two 
major  new  restrictions  affecting  children  de- 
pendent upon  or  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance under  the  AFDC  program.  In  our  view 
these  proposals  constitute  a  fundamental 
reversal  of  accepted  principles  of  public  pol- 
icy. 

Family  and  Child  Services  shares  the  legit- 
imate concern  of  Congress  with  the  disturb- 
ing Increases  In  numbers  of  families  needing 
this  type  of  assistance  and  also  in  numbers 
of  deserting  parents  and  Illegitimate  births. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  our 
agency  persuades  us  that  such  arbitrary  and 
punitive  restrictions  as  compulsory  work  or 
training  requirements  and  a  celling  on  the 
number  of  families  eligible  for  federal  assist- 
ance, irrespective  of  need,  are  not  only  In- 
humane but  self-defeating  and  would  not 
help  to  rehabilitate  famlUes  and  remove  the 
causes  of  dependency. 

The  need  for  greatly  expanded  day  care 
programs  to  permit  parents,  where  appro- 
priate, to  seek  employment  Is  obvious.  We 
have  long  supported  this.  But  to  require  that 
all  adults  and  older  children  have  Jobs  In 
order  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance  Ignores 
In  our  experience  the  ftmdamental  impor- 
tance of  a  mother's  role,  for  example.  In  car- 
ing for  and  training  young  children  and  in 
maintaining  stable  and  Independent  family 
units, 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  reject  these  two 
provisions. 

LrrrtR  to  Lono  FHom  William  R.  Cooper  IT, 
President  op  Board,  Family  SERV^cx  of 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Septei«ber  25, 
1967 

On  the  Amendment  about  work  and  train- 
ing for  all  mothers  and  out  of  school  youth 
over  16,  we  feel  it  would  be  far  more  prac- 
tical If  Job  opportunities  were  offered,  not 
forced.  Some  mothers  are  not  capable  of 
doing  two  things  at  once  and  would  break 
emotionally.  It  does  not  allow  for  Individual 
differences.  An  overall  must  is  dangerous,  for 
example.  If  a  child  Is  disturbed  and  the 
mother  has  to  take  him  out  of  the  home, 
this  makes  the  problem  worse  and  your 
future  citizens  misfits  who  cannot  contrib- 
ute constructively  to  society  when  they  grow 
to  adulthood. 

William  R.  Cooper  n. 
President  of  the  Board. 


National  Association  of  Soclal 

Workers,  Inc., 
Flint,  Mich.,  September  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
V  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  The  Flint  Chapter  of 
the  National  Association  of  Soclal  Workers 
representing  more  than  80  workers  of  Gene- 
see. Lapeer  and  Shiawassee  counties  wishes 
to  engage  yovu'  support  and  concern  in  the 
revision  of  the  coercive  and  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  H  Jl.  12080  as  it  was  recently  passed 
In  the  House  and  now  stands  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  support  of  needed  revisions,  we  enclose 
a  brief  position  statement  thereon,  as  pre- 
pared by  our  Committee  on  Social  Foley  and 
Action.  This  represents  our  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  its  Implications,  as  It  now  stands 
for  Public  Welfare  In  our  three  counties. 


We  hope  that  you  are  supporting  this  bill 
but  we  urge  you  to  consider  the  changes  we 
think  are  vital  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Murray  M.  Eisen,  ACSW,  President. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Chapter  of  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Social  Work  Position  Statement 
on  H  R.   12080 

Translated  Into  action  on  the  local  level. 
HM.  12080  would.  In  effect,  reverse  the  serv- 
ice emphasis  of  the  1962  Amendments.  If,  In 
effect,  the  purpose  of  Its  restrictive  provisions 
Is  to  reduce  the  welfare  burden,  then  it  Is  a 
self-defeating  bill,  with  built-in  provisions 
for  failure.  Coercion  through  reduction  of  as- 
sistance has  been  proven  time  and  again 
to  be  Ineffective  as  a  method  of  rehabilitat- 
ing family  strength.  The  skilled  social  worker 
whose  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  policing 
eligibility  requirements  Is  rendered  totally 
Ineffective  as  an  agent  of  rehabilitation. 

The  segment  of  population  most  affected 
by  these  punitive  provisions,  would  be  that 
portion  of  our  society  already  suffering  from 
severe  deprivation. 

This  Chapter  does  recognize  the  lmp>or- 
tance  of  the  expansion  of  the  community 
work  and  training  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
Its  many  good  features.  We  do  urge,  however, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Administration, 
transferring  this  program  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  be  supported  to  effect  better  op- 
erations and  the  development  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs.  We  must,  however, 
urge  that"  the  basic  right  of  a  mother  to  stay 
at  home  to  rear  her  children,  be  preserved. 
The  mental  health  of  future  generations  of 
citizens  dictates  that  children  have  basic 
needs  for  care  given  by  their  natural  parents 
In  their  own  homes.  A  mother  of  several 
children  cannot  provide  a  full  time  mother- 
ing after  an  eight  hour  day.  Foster  care  and 
day  c*re  costs  are  so  expensive  as  to  effec- 
tively reverse  the  economic  gains  of  the  em- 
ployed mother. 

Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment AND  Administration  of  Justice.  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
State  or  Massachusetts 

(By  Robert  M.  Mulford,  Chairman) 
The        Commonwealth        of 

Massachusetts, 
Department  or  Attorney  Gk.veral. 

Boston.  Septernber  18.  1967. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee.   U.S. 
Senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing. 
ton.  DC: 
There    Is    abundant    evidence    that    when 
children  are  subjected  to  deprivation  of  ma- 
ternal   care,    impairments    of    character    de- 
velopment often  occur. 

Extensive  provision  should  be  made,  in  our 
opinion,  for  day  care  services  for  pre-school 
chUdren  and  after-school  care  for  school-age 
children  of  mothers  who  work  and  for  whom 
this  seems  to  be  the  best  plan  and  for 
mothers  who  are  seeking  work  or  who  for 
other  reasons  require  day-time  care  for 
their  children.  However,  safeguards  should 
be  provided  so  that  no  pressure  Is  put  upon 
mothers  to  leave  their  children  In  order  to 
go  to  work. 

SUBMITTEn  BY  HlKAM  L    PoNG,  U.S.  SENATOR 

Hawah's  Commkkts  on  H  R.  12080— From 

John  A.  Bu^NS 

We  recommend  that  the  requirement  that 
all  AFDC  mothers  participate  In  work  and 
training  programs  be  eliminated.  Participa- 
tion In  such  programs  should  be  determined 
by  the  individual  home  situation  and  the 
need  of  the  family. 


Health    and    Welfare    Council    or    Nassau 

County,  Inc.,  Garden  Cpty,  N.Y. 
(Submitted  by  Board  of  Directors,  John  A. 
Gambling,  President) 
Undesirable  provisions  In  Title  U  Include: 

1.  Freezing  at  the  January  1967  level  the 
number  of  children  In  each  state  eligible  for 
AFDC  funds  regardless  of  the  number  of 
children  requiring  such  funds; 

2.  Forcing  mothers  of  AFDC  families  to 
accept  training  or  employment  away  from 
home  even  when  they  are  the  only  adult 
famUy  member,  by  threatening  them  with 
such  penalties  as  removal  from  AFDC  rolls 
and  the  posslbUlty  of  court  ordered  removal 
of  their  children  from  their  homes. 


Statement  of  Glenn  E.  Watts,  President  of 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area 

B.    FAMILY    employment 

Three  negative  and  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  give  us  the  deepest  con- 
cern, and  we  urge  most  strenuously  that  the 
Senate  reject  these  provisions. 

We  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  consider- 
able strengthening  of  programs  which  can 
help  to  rehabllitute  famiUes.  so  that  fewer 
persons  need  public  assistance  payments,  and 
those  who  require  aid  will  need  It  for  a 
shorter  time.  More  day  care  Is  needed,  and 
the  House  bill  would  further  such  programs. 
We  are  In  agreement  with  the  goals  of  family 
independence  and  self-support  expressed  In 
the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
goal  of  reduced  pubUc  assistance  payments 
can  be  achieved  by  restrictive  programs  with- 
out serious  suffering  Inflicted  on  Individuals, 
and  ultimately  the  community  will  pay  In 
some  other  form. 

The  House  bill  would  require  that  each 
appropriate  AFDC  adult  and  older  child  not 
attending  school  be  equipped  for  work  and 
placed  in  jobs.  We  oppose  this  requirement 
because  it  Is  based  upon  an  unsound  philoso- 
phy. With  respect  to  children,  we  believe 
that  maximum  effort  should  be  made  to  as- 
sist older  youths  to  complete  their  education. 
There  are  Federal  programs  which  lead  to 
this  aim.  The  requirement  that  they  work  is 
contradictory  to  what  we  believe  Is  sound 
public  policy. 

With  respect  to  mothers  of  chUdren  on 
AFDC  some  niav  wish  to  work,  and  can  do 
so  with  no  dam^e  to  the  family  when  ade- 
quate child  care  plans  can  be  made  It  Is  not 
sound  however,  to  make  work  a  requirement 
for  mothers  In  order  to  receive  assistance  for 
their  children. 

LETTER  Prom  Governor  Hughes  to  Senator 
Long.  September  20.  1967 

I  also  strongly  oppose,  as  unsound  econ- 
omy, the  provisions  of  the  bUl  relating  to 
required  work  training  programs  for  moth- 
ers receiving  AFDC  payments  The  original 
philosophy  behind  the  bill  was  that  society 
and  children  would  benefit  from  maintain- 
ing the  famny  unit.  This  basic  philosophy  Is 
still  vaUd.  The  savings  that  can  be  made 
now  through  these  provisions  will  prove  ex- 
tremely costly  as  these  children  grow  into 
adulthood  without  the  additional  parental 
guidance  which  the  nonworklng  mother 
could  provide. 

There  should.  In  mv  opinion,  be  no  blanket 
requirement  that  all  AFDC  mothers  undergo 
work  training,  nor  should  mothers  be  arbi- 
trarily required  to  go  to  work.  The  poUcy 
adopted  should  be  based  on  the  approach 
that  a  mother  would  be  required  to  accept 
training  and  employment  only  when  It  Is 
established  that — 

1  The  age  of  the  children,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family,  or  other  factors  do  not 
require  her  continued  presence  in  the  home. 

2.  She  is  mentally  and  educationally  capa- 
ble of  asslnallaUng  the  training. 
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3.  A  Job  of  the  type  for  which  she  has 
been  trained  Is  reasonably  available  In  the 
community  or  nearby. 

4.  The  mother's  acceptance  of  work  train- 
ing win  serve  to  promote  the  family  unit  and 
Increase  the  value  of  the  over-all  borne 
experience. 

Statement   of   Hon.   Jacob   K.   Javits,   U.S. 
Senator 

First,  I  must  strongly  oppose  the  com- 
pulsory work  and  training  aspects  of  the  bill. 
We  have  the  virtually  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  experts  that  such  coercion  has  not 
worked  In  the  past.  We  have  our  own  com- 
monsense  to  tell  us  that  forced  work  cannot 
Instill  motivation,  but  Instead  Is  likely  to 
Increase  hostility  and  resentment.  People  will 
learn  and  earn  successfully  only  If  they  have 
some  desire  to  do  so,  and  where  they  do  not 
have  that  desire  the  result  will  be  sporadic 
attendance  and  poor  performance.  Moreover, 
this  coercive  work  and  training  approach  Is 
based  on  a  false  assumption  about  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  who  are  receiving  welfare. 
In  fact,  only  1  percent  of  those  on  the  welfare 
rolls  are  potentially  employable  men, 
although  In  some  places  that  figure  is 
slightly  higher;  for  example,  In  New  York 
City  It  Is  4  percent. 

It  Is  true  that  the  public  assistance  rolls 
also  Include  many  potentially  employable 
mothers  who  are  now  engaged  In  taking  care 
of  their  children.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  these  mothers  must  invariably 
be  left  at  home  with  the  family;  rather,  these 
mothers  on  welfare  should  be  given  the  same 
opportunity  enjoyed  by  middle-  and  upper- 
Income  mothers  to  accept  employments.  But 
the  choice  should  be  voluntary — It  should  be 
theirs  to  make  and  should  not  be  vested  in 
some  supposedly  omniscient  state  or  local 
bureaucracy.  I  httve  introduced  legislation 
which  seeks  to  give  these  welfare  mothers 
such  a  free  choice  by  providing  Federal 
assistance  for  day-care  facilities,  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  take  the  structure 
and  philosophy  of  my  bill  (S.  1948)  Into  con- 
sideration In  designing  any  day-care  program 
under  this  act. 

I  fear  that  the  compulsory  work  and  train- 
ing provisions  also  dangerously  misread  the 
climate  In  the  ghettos  and  the  depressed 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  "revolution"  In  which  the  poor  of 
the  Nation,  so  long  denied  equal  opportunity, 
are  awakening  to  their  rights  and  powers  and 
are  gaining  In  new  self-confldence  of  self- 
assertion.  The  philosophy  of  the  House  bill 
runs  exactly  counter  to  that  development  and 
can  only  serve  to  exacerbate  tensions  and  to 
further  convince  slumdwellers  that  the  "pow- 
er structure"  will  never  respond  to  their  le- 
gitimate needs. 

And  certainly  this  bill  does  not  recogrnlze 
the  simple  fact  that  many  of  the  poor  do 
wish  to  work  and  need  no  external  coercion: 
a  Department  of  Labor  survey  taken  In  the 
slums  of  New  York  shows  that  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  would  be  willing  to 
take  training  to  get  a  Job.  that  over  55  per- 
cent would  return  to  school  If  necessary,  and 
that  25  p)ercent  would  be  willing  to  move  to 
another  area  to  get  work.  Rather  than  com- 
pelling welfare  recipients  to  enter  work  or 
training,  the  better  course  would  seem  to  be 
to  greatly  expand  the  opportunities  for  work 
and  training  and  the  knowledge  about  such 
opportunities  We  can  hardly  be  Justified  In 
moving  toward  a  compulsory  system  when 
we  have  not  given  voluntarism  a  chanc«. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  the  Htoergency  Employment 
Act  of  1967.  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
which  will  be  called  up  on  the  Senate  floor 
within  a  very  few  days.  This  bill  would  make 
some  200.000  job  opi>ortunltle»  available  for 
the  poor.  Job  creation  activities  such  as  these 


must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  effort  to  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

Jewish  Federation  of  Metropolitan 

Chicago,  A.  D.  Davis,  President 
Jewish  Federation  of  Metropoli- 
tan  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III..  September  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  regflstratlon 
for  work  and  acceptance  of  employment  by 
relatives  (Including  mothers)  of  children  re- 
ceiving aid  to  needy  families  with  depend- 
ent children  are  unnecessary  and  could  lead 
to  the  compulsory  employment  of  many 
mothers,  under  fear  of  denial  of  assistance, 
and  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  their  children. 
At  the  present  time,  mothers  who  are  able 
to  work  under  arrangements  not  harmful  to 
their  children  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  and 
there  Is  no  need  for  compulsory  legislation  In 
this  regard. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator 
Secondly,  work  training.  I  think  It  would 
be  truly  an  archaic  law  which  required  all 
mothers  to  accept  work  or  training,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  welfare  benefits.  I 
think  these  should  be  an  optional  policy.  It 
could  be  some  kind  of  flexible  policy.  I  am 
not  prepared  today  to  make  detailed  com- 
ments on  how  It  should  be  established  and 
regulated.  I  know  you  have  Mr.  Mitchell- 
Ginsberg  here  and  others  from  other  welfare 
departments  who  will  comment  In  detail, 
and  perhaps  then  we  can  work  out  some  kind 
of  discretionary  provision  for  welfare  de- 
partments, so  this  Is  not  mandatory.  I  think 
It  would  be  helpful  to  have  some  kind  of 
discretion  In  the  welfare  department,  so  they 
could  take  Into  consideration  extenuating 
circumstances  on  these  provisions. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator 

About  a  year  ago,  the  dlstlngviished  mem- 
bers of  the  President'.!  Advisory  Council  on 
I^ubllc  Welfare  reported  that  welfare  Is  "des- 
perately handicapped"  in  both  "legislative 
mandate  and  •  •  •  financial  resources." 
The  Council  prescribed  "a  major  updating  of 
our  welfare  system." 

The  House  bill  which  is  before  you  today 
not  only  falls  to  heed  the  Council's  prescrip- 
tion, but  is  in  my  Judgment,  a  major  step  In 
the  other  direction. 

I  can  well  understand  what  motivated  the 
other  body  In  Its  action.  It  was  concerned 
that  the  welfare  system  as  It  exists  today  has 
failed  to  enable  Its  recipients  to  obtain  Jobs 
and  end  their  dependency.  I  share  that  con- 
cern. It  was  concerned  at  the  recent  rise 
In  the  number  of  children  and  mothers  on 
aid  to  dependent  children.  I  share  that  con- 
cern. It.  therefore,  sought  to  create  a  sys- 
tem which  would  train  children  and  mothers 
on  welfare,  provide  day  care,  and  establish 
Incentives  to  work.  I,  too,  believe  such  a 
system  Is  needed. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  we  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  dignity  and  promise  to  the 
lives  of  people  whose  frustration  exploded 
into  violence  In  the  cities  this  summer  until 
we  develop  a  system  which  provides  Jobs — 
enough  jobs  and  good  jobs. 

For  the  people  of  the  Inner  city  live  to- 
day with  an  unemployment  rate  far  worse 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  knew  during  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression.  In  the  typical 
big  city  ghetto,  only  two  out  of  five  adult 
men  have  Jobs  which  pay  $60  a  week  or 
more — enough  for  each  member  of  a  family 
of  four  to  eat  70  cents  worth  of  food  a  day. 
Only  half  the  adult  men  have  full-time  jobs 
at  any  rate  of  pay.  Less  than  three  out  of  five 
have  any  work  at  all. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  need  an  Immedi- 


ate impact  project  designed  to  put  men  to 
work  and  to  restore  some  sense  of  hope  to  the 
young  and  the  unemployed  residents  of  the 
city  slum.  We  should  begin  Immediate  pro- 
grams of  needed  public  tasks  and  works — 
providing  Jobs  to  build  schools  and  roads,  to 
restore  parks  and  erect  clinics,  and  to  staff 
the  schools  and  clinics  and  neighborhood 
centers  when  they  are  built.  Our  communities 
need  these  Jobs  done  and  the  men  of  the 
ghetto  need  jobs.  By  matching  the  two  we 
can  return  hope  while  meeting  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  Nation. 

We  must,  then,  work  out  a  system  to  pro- 
vide Jobs.  But,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
approach  adopted  In  the  House  bill  will 
provide  these  Jobs.  The  fact  Is.  as  the  alarm- 
ing unemployment  and  underemployment 
figures  I  have  mentioned  Indicate,  that  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  available  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  must  find  them,  but  In  the  mean- 
time, it  will  not  do  to  force  people  Into 
training  programs  for  jobs  that  are  simply 
not  there.  That  will  only  Increase  the  pent- 
up  frustration  which  has  already  exploded 
too  often  in  the  past.  In  the  meantime,  also, 
we  must  not  continue  to  place  a  premium 
on  broken  homes  as  the  condition  for  ob- 
taining public  assistance.  And,  we  must 
not  end  up  by  venting  our  own  frustration 
in  a  measure  punishing  the  poor  because 
they  are  there  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  anything  about  them.  They  will  still 
be  there  when  we  are  done.  It  Is  not  as  though 
people  choose  to  be  poor,  to  need  welfare 
assistance. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  we  have  a 
school  system  In  our  slums  which  is  plainly 
unsatisfactory.  Of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Puerto  Rlcan  schoolchildren  In  New  York 
City,  only  37  went  on  to  college  last  year. 
If  young  men  are  unskilled  and  unprepared 
for  employment,  then  the  schools  which  left 
them  so  heavy  a  burden  bear  a  heavy  share 
of  the  responsibility. 

Nor,  of  course.  Is  the  problem  merely  in 
the  schools.  For  the  rest  of  ghetto  life  also 
there  are  statistics:  43  percent  of  the  hous- 
ing substandard  and  overcrowded;  14.000  peo- 
ple treated  for  rat  bites  every  year;  Infant 
mortality  at  twice  the  normal  rate;  and, 
because  of  Inadequate  diets  and  medical  care, 
mental  retardation  at  seven  times  the  com- 
munity level. 

These  are  matters  we  must  look  to.  For 
these  problems  welfare  Is  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  remedy.  But,  welfare  has  its  job — 
helping  those  In  need — and  the  bill  before 
you  will  hinder  It  In  doing  that  Job.  In- 
deed, Instead  of  helping  at  all,  it  almost 
appears  Intended  to  punish  the  poor.  And 
punish  It  win,  particularly  In  areas  of  the 
country  where  welfare  authorities  have  done 
their  best  to  demean  and  degrade  the  recipi- 
ent of  welfare  even  under  existing  law. 

Second,  the  coercive  provisions  on  comnju- 
nlty  work  and  training  fit  into  this  pattern. 
The  objective  of  enabling  welfare  recipients 
to  obtain  productive  employment  Is,  of 
course,  laudable:  Indeed,  as  I  have  Indicated. 
I  believe  It  is  the  only  hope  we  have  for 
avoiding  the  deep  division  In  our  society 
which  is  the  creation  of  a  permanent  class  of 
welfare  poor.  But.  attempting  to  bring  about 
employment  by  compulsion  Is  not  the  way  to 
do  this.  There  are  many  mothers  who  should 
not  work.  Some,  particularly  In  progressive 
States  and  cities,  will  be  excused  from  work- 
ing. But.  In  other  States  with  less  enlightened 
welfare  programs,  many  will  either  be  driven 
off  the  welfare  rolls  or  will  be  discouraged 
from  applying,  and  they  will  still  be  poor- 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  more  Invisible,  for  the 
time  being,  than  they  are  now.  but  no  less 
poor,  and  no  less  miserable. 

There  Is  more  than  one  State  In  this  coun- 
try which,  even  under  existing  law.  has  had 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "employ- 
able mother"  rule  Under  this  rule.  If  the  wel- 
fare officials  judge  the  mother  to  be  employ- 
able, she  is  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Colncl- 
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dentally,  these  rulings  tend  to  be  made  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  people  are  needed  to 
pick  crops  at  $3  a  day.  This  rule  Is  being  chal- 
lenged in  litigation,  but  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  on  compulsive  work  and  training 
imply  that  from  now  on  the  "employable 
mother"  rule  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  na- 
tional policy. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing this  almshouse  approach.  We  must  go 
also  on  record.  It  seems  to  me.  as  forcefully  as 
we  can  that  this  Is  not  the  direction  which 
we  want  welfare  to  take.  We  must  not  allow 
this  backward  step.  What  I  would  recom- 
mend, therefore.  Is  that  the  Senate  use  H.R. 
5710.  President  Johnson's  original  set  of  wel- 
fare recommendations,  as  Its  working  bill. 
That  bill's  recommendations  were  limited,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  were  at  least  not  regressive. 
The  expanded  training  and  day  care  provi- 
sions which  the  House  adopted  can  then  be 
Included  but  without  the  meat-ax  compul- 
sions which  the  House  bill  attached  to  them. 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsat,  Mayor 
OF  New  York 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  find 
the  absent  fathers  of  illegitimate  children 
and  require  them  to  contribute  to  the  young- 
sters' support. 

We  have  begun  an  experiment  with  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  allow  welfare  recipients  to 
keep  the  first  $85  a  month  they  earn,  plus 
30  percent  of  any  additional  Income.  This 
form  of  economic  incentive  may  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  reduce  welfare  expenditure 
and  encourage  independence. 

We  are  providing  supplemental  assistance 
to  families  In  which  the  breadwinner  is  fully 
employed  but  does  not  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port his  family.  With  no  Federal  assistance, 
the  city  and  the  state  together  are  supple- 
menting the  Income  of  13,000  heads-of-fam- 
llles,  who  in  turn  support  65,000  Individuals. 
We  make  up  the  difference  between  what  the 
breadwinner  earns  and  what  the  minimum 
welfare  allowance  would  be  for  such  a  family 
if  the  adult  were  unemployed.  It  costs  us  $90 
million  a  year. 

But  If  these  programs  are  to  work — any  of 
them — they  cannot  be  forced  upon  the 
clients.  We  can  provide  day  care  facilities — 
but  we  cannot  force  a  mother  to  turn  her 
children  over  to  them.  We  can  develop  em- 
ployment opportunities — but  we  cannot 
force  a  jjerson  to  take  the  job  and  expect  a 
satisfactory  employee;  in  all  likelihood  an 
unwilling  worker  will  be  fired.  We  can  offer 
family  planning  advice — but  we  cannot — and 
should  not — force  a  woman  to  accept  It. 

Although  the  belief  Is  common  that  the 
welfare  rolls  are  burgeoned  with  the  lazy,  the 
shiftless,  able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
should  be  working  rather  than  loafing  along 
on  relief  checks,  the  facts  do  not  substantiate 
the  stereotype: 

In  a  spot  review  of  the  600,000  persons  who 
were  receiving  public  assistance  In  New  York 
City  at  the  end  of  last  year,  we  found: 

Seventy-nine  percent  were  children  and 
adults  caring  for  children.  The  approximate 
breakdown  was  88,500  mothers  and  300,000 
children. 

Fifteen  percent  were  aged,  sick  or  disabled 
and  wholly  unable  to  support  themselves. 

Two  percent  consisted  of  families  with  an 
employed  male  with  an  earned  Income  so 
low  that  he  could  not  support  his  family  at 
a  subsistence  level. 

Pour  p>ercent  were  potentially  employable 
persons  unable  to  obtain  a  job  because  of 
Inadequate  skills  or  training. 

Of  this  last  four  percent,  or  24.000  men 
who  are  technically  considered  employable, 
only  2,600  have  enough  occupational  ability 
to  move  into  employment  without  consider- 
able training  and  rehabilitation. 

About  43  percent  of  the  24  000  technically 
employable  men  are  considered  ready  for 
training  or  remedial  education  and  are  either 
involved   In  or  are  awaiting  assignment  to 


such  programs.  The  remaining  44  percent  of 
that  smaU  percent  who  are  technlcaUy  em- 
ployable are  so  disabled  as  to  require  mas- 
sive counseling,  rehabilitation,  health  serv- 
ices, close  guidance  and  long-term  follow- 
through. 

I  might  note  that  this  basic  and  enor- 
mously difficult  task — finding  Jobs  for  those 
who  cannot  now  qualify  for  Jobs — is  the 
principal  aim  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion I  and  other  mayors  are  organizing.  It 
has  become  frustratingly  clear  to  me  as 
mayor  that  the  public  sector  cannot  marshal 
the  resources — in  money  and  in  brains — to 
move  against  the  problem.  But  the  private 
sector,  which  has  given  a  nation  the  world's 
highest  living  standard  and  yet  has  not  been 
brought  into  the  fight  against  poverty,  can 
get  results  far  exceeding  governmental 
abilities. 

If  the  commercial  and  industrial  giants  of 
this  country  will  undertake  a  total  effort  to 
provide  training  and  employment  for  the 
poor.  I  think  we  can  make  our  present  efforts 
look  almost  puny.  The  Institution  of  that 
commitment  is  underway,  and  we  in  the 
cities  have  high  hopes  that  It  can  succeed 
where  we  have  so  consistently  failed. 

The  concern  for  the  nation's  public  assist- 
ance program  that  Is  expressed  in  H.R.  12080 
is  a  concern  we  all  share.  The  Congress,  the 
taxpayers,  the  social  work  profession  and  the 
poor  themselves  have  witnessed  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  program  over  the  past  30  years. 

The  public  assistance  program  was  de- 
signed to  provide  basic  financial  support  for 
the  destitute,  as  well  as  services  to  encour- 
age self-support  where  possible.  On  both 
counts,  it  has  clearly  not  succeeded: 

Support  payments  In  most  states  are  too 
low  to  sustain  even  a  minimal,  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  method  by  which  these  payments  are 
delivered  encourages  feelings  of  worthless- 
nesE  that  lock  recipients  Into  dependency. 

And  the  complex  administrative  structure 
prevents  an  Investment  in  the  time  and  skill 
required  to  offer  constructive  help. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  amply  over  the 
years,  we  think,  that  more  investigations  of 
eligibility  are  not  the  answer,  that  forced 
work  Is  not  the  answer,  that  removing  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  is  not  the  answer, 
that  denying  Federal  assistance  to  Intact 
families  Is  not  the  answer,  that  arbitrary 
caseload  ceilings  are  not  the  answer,  that  in- 
creasing the  stigma  of  welfare  Is  not  the  an- 
swer, that  welding  services  and  Income  main- 
tenance is  not  the  answer. 

The  nation  has  30  years  of  experience  with 
these  devices  and  the  results  are  plain.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  controlling  the  case- 
load and  they  have  not  helped  people.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  Is  equally  evident  that  some  of 
the  provisions  in  UR.  12080 — adhering  as 
they  do  to  the  familiar  route  of  control  and 
threat — will  fall.  Aside  from  the  morality  of 
penalizing  children  with  the  proposed  ceiling 
on  the  aid  to  dependent  children  caseload. 
removing  children  from  parents  who  decline 
to  work  and  forcing  mothers  Into  work  and 
training  that  may  not  be  appropriate — there 
are  also  questions  of  practicality  and  effect. 

Our  Judgment  is  that  the  principal  amend- 
ments in  H.R  12080  will  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  In  need  of  public  assistance. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  enactment  of 
prortslons  for  an  AFDC  celling,  mandatory 
work  and  training  and  restrictions  In  the 
APDC-UP  program  will  Increase  the  number 
of  hearings  and  court  challenges  ,  .  . 

Aggravate  tension  In  ehetto  areas  with  a 
high  proportion  of  welfare  recipients   .   .  . 

Further  cripple  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  by  multiplying  recipients  .  .  . 

Penalize  the  children  who  are  already 
penalized  by  their  families'  reduced  circum- 
stances .  .  . 

And  place  Intolerable  financial  burdens  on 
states  and  localities  that  try  to  maintain 
their  programs. 


Las  Animas  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Colorado 
(The  following  letter  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  Hon.  Prank  E.  Evans,  a  UJS. 
Representative  In  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado:) 

September  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Evans, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Community  work  and  training  programs 
I  would  endorse  this  provision  100  percent. 
as  you  know  we  have  had  such  a  program  in 
Las  Animas  County  under  Title  V,  and  we 
feel  it  has  been  very  successful. 

Las    Animas    County     Department    of 

Public  Welfare, 
Clair  O.  Roberts,  Director. 


Staff  of  Lutheran  Family  and  Chujdben's 
Services  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lutheran  Family  and 

Children's  Services, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  6,  1967. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Although  we  agree  with  the  principle  tbat 
it  is  good  for  people  to  work  when  possible 
we  don't  feel  that  a  mandatory  law  is  the 
way  to  accomplish  this  goal.  To  assume  that 
forcing  an  ADC  mother  to  work  is  the  best 
way  to  break  the  cycle  of  family  dependency 
for  economic  support  raises  the  question  of 
a  mother's  role  in  child  rearing.  Does  a 
mother  best  meet  her  children's  needs  by 
working,  especially  if  she  has  young  children? 
Does  her  working  provide  the  best  chance 
for  her  children  to  grow  up  and  live  inde- 
pendent of  assistance?  Thus  work  for  some 
adults  may  be  an  excellent  opportunity — but 
in  the  long  run  It  seems  that  focusing  on  the 
adults,  on  the  present  at  all  costs,  means  that 
we  haven't  dealt  with  the  chronic  nature  of 
dependency — "from  generation  to  genera- 
tion". 
Respectfully  yours. 

Constance  Hartner.  Rodney  R.  Johnson. 
LeRoy  D.  Zimmerman,  Jean  J.  Pfeifer, 
Douglas  Zopatolny,  Sally  Phend,  Helen 
C.  Conunos,  Arnold  H.  Brlngewatt.  Pat 
Annls,  Martha  Brlngewatt,  Carolyn  J. 
Rlske,  Douglas  Zopatolny. 


Maine    Dep.vrtment    of    Health    ant3    Wel- 
fare— Letter  From   Stephen   P.   Simonds, 
Director,  Btjreau  of  Social  Welfare 
Department  of  health  and 

Welfare,  State  House. 
Augusta,  Maine,  August  28,  1967. 
To:  Dean  Fisher,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
Prom :  Stephen  P.  Simonds.  Director,  Bureau 

of  Social  Welfare. 
Subject :     Social     Security    Amendments     of 
1967 — National     Governors     Conference 
Query. 
4   The  requirement  for  work  training  pro- 
gram for  mothers  receiving  AFDC  payments 
should  apply  only  to  mothers  requesting  the 
training  Instead  of  all  AFDC  mothers,  as  the 
bill  proposes.  It  Is  both  undesirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy  and  totally  un- 
necessary for  practical  reasons 

The  effect  of  the  bill's  proposal  is  to  put 
government  In  the  position  of  deciding  which 
mothers  will  work  and  which  ones  will  not: 
which  child  wll!  have  the  benefits  of  his  own 
mother's  care;  which  child  will  be  cared  for 
by  parent  substitutes  For  very  sound  rea- 
sons, government  has  not  taken  upon  Itself 
the  power  to  dictat*  such  decisions.  Further- 
more, this  element  of  compulsion  Is  not 
needed,  and  Is  irrelevant.  The  fact  is  that 
the  combined  resources  of  our  Work  Ex- 
perience and  Training  program,  antl-jx>verty 
agencies,  and  other  manpower  training  pro- 
grams are  unable  now  to  provide  a!;  the  nec- 
essary educational,  training  and  work  experi- 
ence resources  requested  by  AFDC  mothers. 
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We  cannot  take  care  of  all  those  who  want 
to  work.  The  proposed  Amendments  would 
require  us  to  set  up  elaborate  administrative 
machinery,  assure  weekly  registration  with 
employment  services,  police  "bona  flde"  Job 
offers;  costly  procedures  which  serve  only  to 
divert  our  attention  and  resources  from  the 
work  training  programs  we  are  now  Just  get- 
ting underway.  Moreover,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  AFDC  recipient  groups  are  on 
the  program  relatively  short  periods  of  time 
and  except  for  brief  Intervals  are  basically 
self-supporting.  Their  major  need  Is  money 
to  get  them  through  a  crisis  period  and  they 
quickly  return  to  former  or  new  Jobs,  when 
this  Is  passed.  In  our  present  program,  these 
families  are  identified  and  we  do  not  spend 
time  doing  things  for  them  which  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  doing  for  themselves. 
H.R.  12080  would  force  us  to  adopt  unproduc- 
tive and  meaningless  procedures  for  this 
group. 

Statement  of  the  Medical  COMMrrTEE  for 
Human  Rights.  Chicago,  III.,  ScBMrrrED 
BY  Quentin  Young,  M.D.,  National  Chair- 
man 

The  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Bights 
believes  that  Section  201,  requiring  mothers 
receiving  AFDC  to  work,  is  thoroughly  un- 
sound. In  our  society,  a  child's  mother  has 
long  been  considered  the  best  caretaker. 
When  both  parents  In  an  affluent  family 
work  it  is  difficult  enough  to  find  a  good  care- 
taker. The  surrogate  parents  available  to 
families  of  low  Income  are  most  often  aged 
or  sick  relatives  or  older  siblings  who  are 
themselves  unsupervised.  Under  the  best  of 
circumstances  the  prolonged  absence  of  a 
mother  can  be  devastating  to  a  child.  Psy- 
chiatrists and  pjsychlatrlc  social  workers  rec- 
ognize that  often  it  is  most  important  for  the 
health  of  a  child  for  a  mother  not  to  work 
In  order  to  care  for  a  child  even  if  it  means 
she  must  go  on  welfare.  F^irthermore.  the 
law  will  effectively  prevent  the  mother  from 
choosing  the  person  to  whom  she  will  entrust 
her  child.  The  proposed  and  as  yet  non-exist- 
ent day  care  centers,  considering  the  already 
low  funding  for  poverty  programs,  are  likely 
to  become  the  grim.  Dlckensian  institutions 
which  promote  mental  retardation  and  emo- 
tional disorganization  rather  than  wholesome 
development. 

Statement  Presented  by  Msgr.  Lawrence  J. 
Corcoran.  Secretary.  National  Con- 
ference OF  Catholic  CHAHrrrES 
The  objectives  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
HJl  12080  are  commendable;  assuring  that 
recipients  who  are  able  enter  the  labor  force, 
reducing  illegitimacy  and  strengthening  fam- 
ily life.  The  emphasis  on  work  and  training 
programs  may  well  augment  the  present  pro- 
gram of  the  Welfare  .Administration,  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It 
responds  to  the  desire  of  many  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  obtain  employment  and  not  re- 
ceive the  assistance  grants.  This  Committee 
already  has  been  furnished  the  information 
that  34 '"r  of  the  closing  of  AFDC  cases  re- 
sulted from  employment  or  Increased  earn- 
ing of  family  members. 

Granting  all  this,  however,  one  still  must 
question  the  basic  method  proposed  in  H.R. 
12080  to  accomplish  Its  objectives,  namely, 
coercion.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  any  per- 
son forced  to  work  or  take  work  training  will 
perform  an  adequate  Job  or  develop  work 
skills.  This  Committee  would  be  well  advised 
to  remove  the  coercive  aspects  of  the  work 
and  training  program. 

Children  18  years  of  age  and  older,  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  also  are  to  be 
forced  to  work  or  to  take  work  training.  The 
first  effort  should  aim  to  return  these  chil- 
dren to  school,  yet  no  mention  Is  made  of 
this  In  the  House  bill.  Only  after  these  ef- 
forts have  failed  should  the  youth  be  pressed 
Into  the  labor  force. 


Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  focus  of 
the  coercion  in  HJl.  12080  is  upon  mothers  of 
children.  Perhaps  some  can  and  should  be 
urged  to  work,  or  take  work  training.  Others, 
however,  should  remain  in  the  home  because 
of  the  needs  of  their  children.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  demands  a  careful  and  skill- 
ful social  diagnosis.  Yet  the  staff  to  per- 
form this  skillful  task  is  not  available.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  the  caseworkers  and  13  per 
cent  of  the  supervisors  In  Public  Assistance 
programs  have  completed  their  graduate 
training  In  social  work.  This  is  a  barometer 
of  the  readiness  of  the  staff  of  public  assist- 
ance agencies  to  execute  the  task  being  as- 
signed to  it.  Such  a  Job  assignment  seems 
impossible  of  fulfillment  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 


National  Consumers  League 
(Submitted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  Gen- 
eral Secretary) 
The  National  Consumers  League  is  great- 
ly troubled  by  the  concept  of  public  welfare 
expressed  in  H.R.  12080,  which  would  force 
mothers  Into  training  programs  and  to  ac- 
cept Jobs  deemed  "appropriate".  Worse,  yet, 
is  the  freeze  on  welfare  payments  to  depend- 
ent children  which  would  punish  the  unborn 
by  eliminating  Federal  aid  for  any  additional 
children.  Instead,  we  endorse  improved  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  and  more  day-care 
facilities  for  children,  thereby  freeing  moth- 
ers for  training  programs. 


National  Council  or  Churches  or  Christ 
IN  THE  U.S-A. — Statement  bt  William  H. 
Robinson 

The  provisions  of  the  public  assistance 
amendments  outrage  our  sense  of  American 
standards  of  decency  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

1.  They  remove  from  the  mother  of  AFDC 
families  the  right  to  decide  whether  her 
children's  growth  and  development  can  best 
be  nurtured  by  her  going  to  work  or  by  her 
staying  in  the  home  to  provide  them  with 
the  tender  loving  care  every  child  needs  for 
healthy  growth.  Some  mothers  may  choose 
to  go  to  work,  directly  or  by  way  of  a  training 
program,  and  to  leave  their  children  with  a 
day  care  center.  Others  may  sincerely  believe 
that  they  can  make  their  best  contribution 
to  their  children  and  to  society  by  staying  at 
home  to  care  for  them.  This  Is  not  a  choice 
that  any  agency  of  government  should  dic- 
tate. It  is  a  thoroughly  unjustified  Intrusion 
of  government  into  the  private  decisionmak- 
ing resp>onslbUitles  of  a  substantial  number  of 
American  mothers.  These  provisions  under- 
mine the  human  dignity  and  sense  of  worth 
of  APT>C  recipients  In  a  shamefully  un- 
American  and  unethical  way. 

2.  It  Is  a  bad  social  policy  to  pursue  a 
goal  of  regularly  removing  mothers  from 
their  normal  duties  of  caring  for  their  young 
children  In  their  own  homes  where  fathers 
are  absent.  Counseling  services  should  be 
made  available  to  such  mothers  so  that  when 
they  want  help  to  decide  whether  to  go  to 
work  or  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  their 
children  such  help  Is  available.  Acceptance 
of  such  counseling  services  should  be  a  con- 
dition of  financial  aid.  For  those  mothers 
wishing  to  engage  in  work  and /or  training 
programs,  day  care  services  of  high  educa- 
tional quality  should  be  provided  to  their 
children.  These  day  care  centers  should  be 
staffed  with  people  able  to  provide  a  moth- 
er-substitute to  children  while  under  their 
care.  Our  society  will  certainly  not  benefit 
from  having  over  3  million  children  in  the 
coming  generation  deprived  of  a  mother's 
care  during  many  hours  of  the  day.  Children 
grovirlng  up  under  such  conditions  will  cer- 
tainly provide  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  delinquents,  the  mentally  til,  and  the 
socially  and  economically  unproductive  citi- 
zens of  the  next  generation.  Our  society  can- 
not afford  such  a  dreadful  waste  of  human 
resources. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  Henry  Steecer,  Chair- 
man, National  Council  on  iLLEcrriMACT 
4.  The  proposal  to  force  mothers  and  out- 
of-school  youngsters  over  16  into  the  labor 
market  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assistance. 
This  provision  does  not  allow  for  individuali- 
zation, and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
social  value  of  a  mother's  work  In  the  rear- 
ing of  her  children  and  caring  for  their  home. 
Also  youngsters,  rather  than  be  urged  to 
enter  the  labor  market  prematurely.  Into  pos- 
sibly dead  end  Jobs,  should  be  urged  to  com- 
plete schooling  so  that  their  long-range  earn- 
ing power  is  enhanced.  Continued  schooling 
should  be  available  for  pregnant  girls  and 
young  mothers. 

Prepared  Statement  or  ths  National  Coim- 
cn.   OF  Jewish   Women,   Inc.,   New   York, 

NY..  SiTBMtTTED   BY   MRS.  LEONARD  T.    WEIN- 

ER.  National  President 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
established  in  1893,  with  a  membership  of 
over  100,000  members  in  local  units  through- 
out the  United  States,  has  pioneered  in  serv- 
ices to  children  and  senior  citizens,  and  has 
always  strongly  supported  programs  for  such 
services. 

When  H.R.  5710  w.is  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  supported  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  in  the  belief  that  it  would  pro- 
vide much  needed  improvements  in  the  vari- 
ous programs  under  our  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem. We  are,  therefore,  deeply  concerned  and 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  reported  by  the  Committee  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Instead  of  improving  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  recipients  of,  In  some  Instances, 
pitifully  Inadequate  assistance,  the  measxire. 
If  It  should  become  law,  may  rob  them  of 
this  assistance  altogether. 

The  drastic  changes  proposed  under  the 
Public  Assistance  title  are  contrary  to  a  long- 
standing position  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  of  supporting  "procedures 
which  uphold  the  rights  and  dignity  of  re- 
cipients of  welfare  services."  There  Is  a  seri- 
ous question  In  our  mind  whether  the  dig- 
nity of  an  Individual  is  upheld  if  he  or  she 
Is  forced  to  accept  or  keep  a  Job  as  a  condi- 
tion of  assistance,  or  the  rights  of  a  mother 
are  upheld  when  she  Is  forced  to  abandon 
her  freedom  of  choice  of  caring  for  her  chil- 
dren, or  In  some  Instances  deprived  of  their 
custody. 

Statement  of  Rxtth  Atkins,  on  Behalf  of 

THE  National  Council  or  Negro  Women, 

Inc. 

The  intent  of  the  work  program  provision 
Is  to  Increase  the  Individual's  job  potential. 
Accepted  as  such,  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  the  approach.  There  are,  however,  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  effect  of  the  specific 
provisions  written  into  H.R.  12080. 

Although  there  Is  no  disagreement  with 
the  philosophy  that  people  should  be  helped 
to  become  self-supporting,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  best  interests  of  children  or  of  all 
mothers  Is  served  by  the  simplified  solution 
of  forcing  welfare  recipients.  Including  some 
18-  and  IT-year-olds,  Into  the  labor  market 
at  any  cost.  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  al- 
ready testified  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
Jobs  for  persons  with  limited  education  and 
the  problem.s  likely  to  be  caused  by  "Instant 
training"   programs   too   hastily   established. 

Setting  up  compulsory  work  programs  for 
mothers  of  young  children  Introduces  an 
element  of  coercion  which  is  not  likely  to 
produce  a  sound  learning  climate  Nor  Is  It 
consistent  with  the  "freedom  to  choose  your 
own  life  work"  ethic  on  which  our  free  en- 
terprise economy  prides  Itself. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  arbitrary 
removal  of  mothers  of  young  children  from 
the  home  will  have  serious  effects  on  wagee. 
working  conditions,  and  family  life.  The  solo 
parent  who  has  managed  to  maintain  a  home 
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for  her  children  and  provide  some  measure 
of  family  stability  and  parental  love  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  economic  odds  is  to  be 
admired  and  respected.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  201  of  this  bill,  she  now  can  be 
arbitrarily  ordered  by  local  or  State  welfare 
agents  to  abandon  her  young  children  to  a 
hastily  established  day-care  center  while  she 
worries  her  way  through  a  day  of  "work 
training."  If  she  refuses  to  abandon  her  ma- 
ternal role,  "the  authorities"  may  question 
her  "fitness"  to  remain  a  mother  to  her  chU- 
dren.  I  am  certain  that  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  share  with  me  a  belief  In  a 
strong  and  loving  family  as  the  keystone  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  We  had  far  better 
concentrate  on  building  family  strength  and 
resiliency  rather  than  on  destroying  the 
famUy  as  this  legislation  threatens  to  do. 

Testimony  of  National  Farmers  Union, 
Presented  by  Tony  T.  Dechant.  Presi- 
dent, AND  Blue  A  Carstenson,  Assistant 
Legislative  Director 

The  House  passed  Social  Security  Amend- 
ment (H.R.  12080)  contains  two  controver- 
sial amendments.  The  first  one  calls  for 
worker-training  programs,  but  requires  every 
adult  member  and  child  under  the  age  of  16 
Who  Is  not  In  school  for  whom  work  or 
training  Is  appropriate  to  participate  or  face 
loss  of  public  assistance.  The  Committee 
said  that  only  a  few  state  welfare  depart- 
ments have  established  work  training  pro- 
grams at  this  time,  and  only  In  limited 
areas  despite  congressional  encouragement. 
We  urge  that  there  be  an  incentive  rather 
than  a  compulsion  so  that  those  on  welfare 
who  work  or  go  Into  training  would  receive 
at  least  the  minimum  state  welfare  pay- 
ment set  by  the  state.  People  should  be  able 
to  earn  their  way  out  of  poverty. 


Statement  of  Martin  Morganstern  Na- 
tional Coordinator,  National  Federation 
or  SOCIAL  Service  Employees 

MANDATORY    COMMtTNlTY    WORK    AND    TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

H  R.  12080  requires  that  every  state  estab- 
lish community  work  and  training  programs 
for  AFDC  parents  and  that  "Every  adult 
member  and  child  over  16  not  attending 
school  for  who  it  was  determined  that  work 
and  training  Is  appropriate  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  or  face  the  loss  of  as- 
sistance." (Summary  of  Provisions,  p.  11.) 
H.R.  12080  (p.  132)  provldee  that  If  anyone 
"refuses  without  good  cause  to  participate 
In  a  work  and  training  program"  that  that 
person  would  be  Ineligible  for  public  assist- 
ance. Chairman  Mills  asks.  "Is  that  not  the 
way  we  lead  people  from  a  condition  that  I 
am  sure  they  do  not  want  to  be  in — of 
need— into  a  position  of  Independence  and 
self-support?"  (P.  23063  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 8/17/67.)  The  answer  I  am  afraid  is  a 
most  resounding  "No." 

Certainly  we  are  in  favor  of  work  and 
training  for  any  recipients  in  any  category 
where  the  Individual  Is  capable  of  benefiting 
thereby.  We  recognize,  as  does  Chairman 
MlllB  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  welfare 
recipient  Is  to  end  his  dependency.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Mills  when  he  says  that  the  people 
Involved  themselves  do  not  want  to  remain 
In  a  condition  of  need.  The  question  is  how 
do  we  alleviate  need  and  end  dependency? 
It  is  our  feeling  that  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram outlined  In  this  law  will  do  much  more 
harm  and  little.  If  any,  good. 

There  are  several  factors  that  convince  us 
that  this  IB  the  case.  The  states  are  required 
to  establish  Community  Work  and  Training 
programs  in  order  to  obtain  federal  reim- 
bursement! We  have  found  that  nothing  so 
motivates  state  officials  as  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain reimbursement.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
how  much  motives  can  operate  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Intent  of  the  law,  let  me  digress  a 
moment  and  discuss  implementation  of  the 
1962  public  welfare  amendments.  In  1965  I 


was  a  case  worker  In  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  At  that  time  HEW  in- 
sisted on  Implementation  of  the  services  re- 
quirements if  full  reimbursement  was  to  be 
continued.  In  my  welfare  center  I  attended 
three  meetings,  which  Involved  taking  one- 
half  of  a  work  day  for  all  workers,  and  called 
in  order  to  discuss  "the  giving  of  services.  ' 
In  each  of  those  meetings  we  discussed  the 
completion  of  certain  forms  that  HEW  re- 
quired for  reimbursement.  We  were  carefully 
briefed  on  the  proper  care  and  maintenance 
of   these  forms  and  repeatedly  admonished 
concerning   their    Importance.   These    forms 
"reported"    the   time   and    nomenclature   of 
services  being  given  to  our  clients.  Not  one 
word  was  ever  said  concerning  the  quaUty  or 
nature  of  such  services,  or  about  why  and 
when  they  should  be  offered.  Nothing  was 
said  about  the  importance  of  actually  giving 
services;  the  only  thing  of  Importance,  the 
only  thing  discussed,  was  the  record  keeping 
which  guaranteed  reimbursement. 

If  we  insist  that  the  st.ites  create   Com- 
munity   Work    Training    programs    for    all 
clients  or  face  Ioes  of  reimbursement,  the 
results  will  be  worse  than  they  were  with 
the  services   amendments.   There  is   a  great 
deal  of  planning.  Intelligence,  time,  and  ef- 
ficiency necessarv  to  build  such  a  program. 
The  states  that  have  been  working  on  them 
for  years   have  encountered   less  than   uni- 
versal success.  Everyone  In  the  poverty  pro- 
gram    has     seen     training     programs     that 
don't      train      and      work      programs     that 
don't    work.    Many    programs    have    trained 
people  for  Jobs  that  didn't  exist,  or  for  which 
the  trainees  could  never  be  hired  for  rea- 
sons other  than  their  own  shortcomings.  No 
training   program    is   worth   the   money   in- 
vested in  it  unless  it  guarantees  a  man  a  Job 
at   his   successful    conclusion   of   the   course 
and  unless  the  trainee  really  desires  such  a 
Job    Work   prospects   as   those   which   many 
states    and    counties   have  instituted   where 
reliefers  are  used  to  cut  grass,  shovel  snow, 
or  work  for  below  union  scale  In  dead-end 
Jobs  will  entice  and  motivate  no  one.  They 
will  Increase  the  recipient's  conviction  that 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  him  and  that 
his  only  salvation  lies  In  beating  the  system. 
Work  and  training  programs  that  are  Uttle 
more    than    a    return    to    "work    relief"    are 
doomed  to  waste  the  taxpayer's  money  and 
the  welfare  workers  time. 

There    are    other   drawbacks   to   this   pro- 
gram   The  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  ac- 
knowledges that  "A  key  element  in  any  pro- 
gram  for  work   and  training  for  assistance 
recipients  Is  an  Incentive  for  people  to  take 
emplovment"    (Report   of   Ways   and    Means 
Committee   In    H.R.   12080   p.    106).   Yet   the 
Committee    relies    primarily    upon    coercive 
techniques   rather    than   incentives.    One    of 
the  problems  with  our  current  Public  Wel- 
fare  program   is   that    it   has   inherited   the 
coerciveness  of   the  English   poor  laws.  The 
examples   from   which  we   should   learn   are 
manv.    In    1349    the   Statute   of   Laborers   in 
England    demanded    that    anyone    under    60 
who    was    unemployed    must    take    any    Job 
available.  That  didn't  work  and  in   1531  we 
got    new   legislation    from   Henry   VIII    who 
said,    "Many    and    sundry    good   laws,    strict 
statutes  and   ordinances  have   been   enacted 
yet  notwithstanding  the  number  of  poor  has 
not  in  any  part  diminished  but  increased  in 
numbers."  His  highness  then  decree  another 
"good  statute"  prescribing  whipping,  loss  of 
an    ear    and    finally    death    for    unemployed 
beggars    But   that   didn't   work    so    16   years 
later  in  1547  Edward  VI  tried  branding  and 
permanent  slavery.  This  failed    Every  30  or 
40  years   thereafter  EngUsh   monarchs  tried 
new   variations  on   the  punitive  theme   and 
poverty    continued.    The    Committee's    "new 
approach"  is  really  old  hat. 

When  the  Wavs  and  Means  Bill  does  try  in- 
centives It  does  so  half-heartedly  and  thus 
ineffectually.  The  first  incentive  they  rec- 
ommend Is  to  be  provided  by  the  caseworker 


who  will  help  the  client  prepare  for  training 
by  using  the  social  services  already  author- 
ized under  the  1962  legislation  (report  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  p.  48)  to 
upgrade  the  client  and  prepare  him  or  her 
to  benefit  from  training.  Here  Is  the  height 
of  irony  for  these  proposals  destroy  any  hope 
we  may  have  held  for  ever  properly  Imple- 
menting the  services  promised  In  the  1962 
amendments.  By  giving  the  caseworker  and 
his  superiors  the  absolute  power  to  dictate  to 
a  client  how  she  must  spend  her  income,  by 
giving  him  the  right  to  order  her  to  work,  to 
restrict  her  activities,  and  even  to  take  away 
her  children,  we  have  destroyed  any  chance 
of  creating  the  environment  of  trust  and  un- 
derstanding that  Is  needed  if  services  are  to 
be  accepted  by  the  client. 

As  for  the  cash  incentives  that  would  re- 
ward those  who  take  Jobs,  they  would  be  ex- 
cellent  if  the  dollar  amounts  were  not  set 
so  low  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  precedent  for  dis- 
regarding some  earning  of  welfare  recipients 
was  set  m  Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities  Act   and   Section    109   of  the   Ele- 
mentary' and  Secondary  School  Act  of  1965 
and  points  out  that  this  approach  while  good. 
U  merely  piecemeal  and  discriminatory.  The 
Committee  wlselv  sets  out  to  correct  this  by 
setting  one  standard   that  would   apply  to 
all  income,  but  It  sets  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings that  a  client  might  keep  at  well  below 
those  set  in  the  earlier  legislation.  The  new 
levels  will   mean   an   actual  (decrease  in  in- 
centive income  for  those  already  covered  by 
existing  legislation  and  In  any  case  Is  much 
too  low  to  be  a  meaningful  Incentive. 

It    Is    our    carefully    considered    opinion, 
therefore,  an  opinion  that  results  from  long 
and  constant  contact  with  welfare  agencies, 
that  given  a  climate  and  circumstances  where 
they  must.  In  a  relatively  short  time,  estab- 
lish mandatorv  community  work  and  train- 
ing programs  the  state  and  local  authorities 
will  fall  miserably.  In  making  this  Judgment 
we  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  these 
programs  must  accommodate  excessive  num- 
bers of  persons,  manv  of  whom  are  there  in- 
voluntarily and  resent  it.  that  these  programs 
then  have  at  once  a  captive  audience  but  a 
hostile  one.  We  must  remember  that  these 
programs  will  not  be  able  to  limit  or  adjust 
their  scope  to  placements  available  nor  have 
the  benefit  of  highly-motivated  trainees  (m 
fact  these  trainees  may  not  even  be  covered 
by  existing  laws  that  protect  other  workers! . 
The=e  programs  will  be  under  a  double  pres- 
sure  first  to  meet  HEW  standards  as  to  both 
IncluslvenesE  without  violating  "good  cause 
regulations  and  second  to  show  immediate  ef- 
fectiveness. The  second  will  exist  as  public 
welfare  officials  will  remember  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  hasty  Judgment  on  the 
1962  amendments  and  be  anxious  not  to  lose 
another  program.  Further  both  our  experi- 
ence as  workers  and  poor  law  history  Indi- 
cate the  futility  of  a  punitive  "get  tough 
approach   to  the  poverty  problem. 

Yet  we  want  to  see  extensive  CWT  pro- 
grams and  we  believe  that  the  states  can 
create  such  programs  and  that  they  will 
work  They  will  work  if  the  states  work  hard 
to  build  programs  that  provide  good  Jobs 
and  good  training  so  that  the  recipient  will 
have  a  better  life  to  look  forward  to  off  of 
welfare  It  will  work  if  the  cash  incentives 
are  set  at  a  more  realistic  level,  perhaps  at 
$85  00  or  8100  00  monthly  plus  one  half  of 
the  rest.  And  finally  it  will  work  if  case- 
workers are  not  overburdened  with  large 
caseloads,  punitive  tasks  and  extensive 
paperwork  responsibilities  and  can  Instead 
spend  their  time  preparing  and  motivating 
clients  for  work  and  training  projects.  Two 
final  points  on  this  topic.  ^^ 

First  if  we  are  panicked  into  creating  CWi 
projects  that  are  an  anathema  to  welfare  re- 
cipients they  will  spend  most  of  their  time 
scheming  to  avoid  work  and  training.  A^d 
they   win   raise   a   new   generation   of   Indi- 
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vlduals  to  whom  worlc  and  training  are  evils 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Second,  we  are  alarmed  at  the  possible 
avoidance  of  the  minimum  wage  laws  under 
the  work  and  training  program.  We  confess 
to  confusion  over  the  Intent  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  this  point.  In  the  BUI  Itself  (Section 
204  (a) )  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that:  "the 
rates  of  pay  will  not  be  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  rate  (if  any)  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  Law  for  the  same  type  of  work 
and  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for 
similar  work  in  the  community  .  .  ."  How- 
ever, in  the  Report  (p.  105)   it  states: 

"The  original  provision,"  (as  above)  .  .  . 
"is  based  on  the  view  that  the  AFDC  par- 
ticipant under  the  CWT  program,  including 
arrangements  for  training  with  private  em- 
ployers, 15  not  in  an  employment  relation- 
ship, or  otherwise  subject,  because  of  this 
activity,  to  the  wage  and  hours  laws  {or  the 
internal  revenue,  social  security,  or  work- 
men's compensation  laws).  For  this  reason, 
the  Committee  urges  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  find  it  possible  to  classify  the  bene- 
flciaries  of  this  program  as  not  being  in- 
cluded under  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law." 

If  this  last  paragraph  means  what  It  says, 
it  appears  that  the  calumny  is  complete.  It 
Is  quite  obvious  that  someone  who  is  not 
protected  by  the  minimum  wage,  social  se- 
curity and  workmen's  compensation  laws  will 
not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  internal  revenue  system.  This  is,  of 
course,  together  with  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  Amendments,  a  fundamental  thrust  at 
depressing  the  labor  force.  We  urge  careful 
and  detailed  inquiry  into  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  and  the  strictest  conformity  to 
the  mandates  of  the  original  Act. 


Letter   From   Mrs.   LtJciLLE   S.   Pugh,   Pres- 
ident. Oregon  Social  Welfare  Association 
Oregon   Social  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Inc., 

Salem,  Oreg..  September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long. 

Chairm,an,  Senate  Finance  Committee,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  The  Membership  of  the  Oregon  Social 
Welfare  Association,  Inc.  through  its  Board 
of  Directors  protests  certain  sections  of  HR 
12080,  Title  II.  as  being  punitive  and  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  refer  speciflcially  to  those  sections 
of  the  bill  which  would 

(1)  require  all  adults  on  assistance.  Includ- 
ing mothers  and  out  of  school  youth  over 
16  to  engage  in  work  and  training  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  public  assistance.  The 
proposal  apparently  Includes  exemptlcai  from 
minimum  wage  requirements  and  further 
provides  such  penalties  as  removal  of  the 
adult  from  the  assistance  budget,  discontin- 
uing assistance,  or  even  possible  removal  of 
the  children  by  court  and  placement  of  the 
children  In  foster  care. 


Statement    of    the    Pennsylvania    Depart- 
ment    OF     PtlBLIC    WeXFARE.     SUBMITTED     BY 

Thomas  W.  Georges.  Jr.,  M.D. 
section  204.  community  work  and  training 
programs 

The  provision  for  75%  matching  (85% 
until  July  1.  1969)  for  "training,  supervision, 
and  material"  is  attractive.  Pennsylvania 
could  use  a  variety  of  services  in  a  sound 
work  and  training  program.  However,  the 
mandatory  requirement  that  a  CWT  pro- 
gram be  established  in  all  areas  where  there 
is  a  "significant  number"  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents age  16  and  over  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
CWT  program  by  itself,  can  t>e  used  to  con- 
duct work  relief  projects  which  have  a  dead 
end.  In  effect,  the  p>erson  In  a  CWT  program 
would  work  only  for  his  assistance  grant. 

We  have  real  question  as  to  whether  such 
programs  are  geared  to  providing  stable,  real- 
istic Jobe.  They  seem  rather  to  satisfy  the 
belief  ttiat  fKXjr  people  should  work  for  what 


they  get.  It  Is  not  a  respectable  way  of  get- 
ting people  to  work.  It  does  not  get  people 
back  into  the  labor  market  as  self-support- 
ing. It  tends  to  continue  dependency.  It  la 
not  a  substitute  for  either  public  employ- 
ment or  private  employment  expansion 
efforts. 

We  wonder,  in  these  days  of  almost  un- 
limited training  programs  with  government 
support,  if  there  is  any  reason  for  public 
welfare  to  operate  a  work  relief  program? 
Pennsylvania  has  had  such  a  program  for 
many  years.  Our  own  experience  is  that  the 
more  recently  created  Work-Ttalnlng  pro- 
grams (Title  V.  EOA,  MDTA,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  New  Careers  Program,  etc.), 
with  built-in  Incentives  are  more  productive. 

We  prop>ose  that  there  should  be  a  Fed- 
erally suppwrted  work  and  training  program. 
It  should  be  equal  In  Its  Incentives  and 
benefits  to  the  MDTA,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpe,  New  Careers,  and  Title  V  (Ekionomic 
Opportunity  Act  Program). 

Our  best  experience  convinces  us  that  the 
public  assistance  role  is  to  prepare  the  hard 
core  of  unemployed  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket. Our  greatest  success  has  proven  that 
literacy  training  Is  fundamental  to  any 
work  and  training  program  if  it  is  to  enhance 
lasting  upward  mobility.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  keyed  to  training  rather 
than  a  mandatory  work  training  program 
alone.  For  literacy  and  related  training,  the 
incentives  should  be  the  same  as  for  work 
training. 

Statement  of  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Chikt 
Executive  Officer.  Planned  Parent- 
hood-World Population 

Particularly  in  extending  famUy  planning 
to  those  who  depend  on  public  assistance, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  any  actual 
or  Implied  coercion.  Not  only  does  a  coer- 
cive approach  to  family  planning  violate  the 
right  or  individual  privacy  but  it  is  self- 
defeating.  We  have  seen  in  many  communi- 
ties how  the  punitive  application  of  such 
regulations  as  the  "man-in-the-house"  rule 
results  In  frightening  recipients  away  from 
taking  advantage  of  family  planning  services 
which  they  want  and  need.  We  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  amend  section  20 IB  to  require  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities  to  establish 
clear  and  unambiguous  safeguards  against 
coercion  in  carrying  out  the  mandated  family 
planning  program. 


Letter    Prom    Richard    O.    Shepard,    Social 

Work    Supervisor.    Whitehall,    Wis.    to 

Hon.   William   Peoxmire 

(Submitted  by  Senator  Proxmirk) 

(The  follovrtng  letter  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  Hon.  William  Proxmlre,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin:) 

Whitehall,  Wis..  September  20.  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmieb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Second.  The  second  potentially  damaging 
aspect  of  the  proposed  amendments  is  in 
Title  II,  Section  201,  page  107PF,  and  Section 
204,  page  126FF.  Specifically  I  refer  to  the 
proposal  which  would  require  mothers  on 
the  AFDC  program  to  engage  in  work  train- 
ing and  employment  as  a  condition  to  re- 
ceiving assistance. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  could  be  very  damaging  to  the 
little  pre-school  children  who  need  the  iden- 
tification with  an  adult.  Generally  AFDC  is 
granted  to  homes  where  the  father  Is  gone  for 
any  number  of  reasons.  Therefore.  In  AFDC 
homes  there  Is  only  one  parent  for  the  child 
to  Identify  with.  If  the  mother  is  then  forced 
into  work  training  or  employment,  there  will 
be  no  one  to  give  the  ctiild  comfort,  re-assur- 
ance or  love.  It  would  be  very  likely  that 
such  a  barren  childhood  would  damage  the 
mental  health  of  these  children. 

If  this  aspect  of  the  bill  could  be  changed 


to  exclude  those  mothers  with  pre-school 
children  and  those  adults  not  physically  flt, 
it  would  not  be  so  objectionable. 

RicHAHD  G  Shepard. 
Social  Work  Supervisor. 

Statement  of  Carl  Rachlin,  Legal  Direc- 
tor, Scholarship,  Education,  and  De- 
fense Fund  for  Racial  Equality,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Now  what  this  bill  does.  Senator,  is  further 
carry  the  destruction  of  the  Negro  family  one 
step  beyond  what  I  have  Just  said,  because 
now  we  are  saying  not  only  can  the  father 
not  be  there,  but  that  the  mother,  in  order 
to  continue  to  receive  any  assistance  at  all. 
must  leave  the  house:  That  is  she  has  no 
alternative  as  to  whether  she  will  or  will  not 
work  or  will  or  will  not  remain  and  take  care 
of  her  children.  She  must  accept  whatever 
employment  or  training  will  be  provided  or 
risk  losing  assistance  for  her  children. 

We  say  that  with  the  mother  out  of  the 
house,  having  already  forced  the  father  out 
of  the  house,  what  will  be  left  of  the  family 
stability?  We  think  mothers  ought  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Some  may  feel  that  it  is  better  if  they 
work,  others  may  feel  better  if  they  stay  In 
their  homes.  This  should  be  the  mother's 
decision.  We  think  that  that  Is  the  signifi- 
cant thing  that  H.R.  12080  Is  very  weak  on 

Letter  to  Long  From  Robert  D.  Mabbs, 
President.  South  Dakota  Chapter.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers 

South  Dakota  Chapter,  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers, 

September  8.  1967 
Re  HR,  12080  Social  Security  Amendments 

of  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
We  protest: 

1.  The  assumption  that  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  is  primarily  a  pro- 
gram for  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  About 
83  percent  of  the  children  In  AFDC  grants 
are  legitimate. 

2,  The  assumption  that  all  adults  in  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  should  work. 

a.  Rearing  children  Is  an  important  func- 
tion. Especially  where  one  parent  is  left  with 
the  responsibility,  this  may  take  all  the 
time  and  energy  she  has.  P^mlllee  receiving  an 
AFDC  grant  tend  to  be  larger  than  In  the 
total  population. 

b.  Many  adults  in  these  families  have  ob- 
stacles to  employment  in  addition  to  their 
need  to  care  for  their  children,  such  as  poor 
health,  lack  of  education  or  work  experience, 
physical  handicaps,  minority  status,  and 
lack  of  skills.  Others  live  in  small  communi- 
ties or  on  Indian  reservations  where  Jobs 
simply  do  not  exist. 

Sincerely, 

Rorert  D  Mabbs, 
President.   So^th    Dakota    Chapter.    Di- 
rector    Undergraduate     Social     Work 
Eucation.    Augustana    College.    Siovx 
Falls,  S.  Dak. 
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Edward  V.  Sparer,  Teacher  of  Law  of  Public 
Assistance,   Yale  Law  School 

c.  the  new  "work  ttst"  for  mothers  and 

THE    CURRENT    STATUS    OF    "WORK    TESTS" 

Work  requirements  as  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic assistance  for  able-bodied  adults  Is  not, 
of  course,  newly  Introduced  by  H  R  12080. 
As  a  general  rule,  able-bi:>dled  men  are  re- 
quired to  work  or  to  seek  work  and,  so  too. 
are  able-bodied  women  who  do  not  have 
young  children  to  care  for.  Some  welfare  of- 
flclais  in  their  zealous  pursuit  of  work  re- 
quirements, have  attempted  to  criminally 
punish  men  who  refused  Jobs,  and  some  lower 
courts  have  agreed  with  their  theories  only 
to  be  rebuffed,  properly,  by  appellate  courts. 
See.  e.g..  People  v.  La  Fountain.  21  App.  Dlv. 


I 


M  719  (3rd  Dept..  1964)  and  People  v.  Pickett, 
?1-  NY  2d  -— .  278  N.Y.S.  2d  802  (1967). 
(As  indicated  by  the  N.Y.  Court  of  Appeals 
n  Pickett,  serious  questions  regarding  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  arise  upon  such 
rrlmlnal  punishment.)  Nevertheless,  it  is 
wnerally  accepted  as  part  of  the  structure  of 
Sur  present  federal  and  state  welfare  laws, 
that  the  able-bodied  are  required  to  accept 

*  A  different  situation  exists  with  regard  to 
mothers  of  young  children  on  AFDC.  The 
intent  iinderlylng  our  present  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  that  the  right  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  such  mothers  should  work  or 
not  should  not  be  taken  away  from  poor 
mothers  Just  as  it  has  not  been  taken  from 
other  mothers  in  our  society.  In  its  Hand- 
book of  Public  Assistance  Administration, 
Pt  IV,  Sec,  3401,  HEW  has  summarized  the 
legislative  history  and  Intent  of  the  present 

•The  aid  to  dependent  children  program 
is  designed  to  provide  as  adequately  as  pos- 
sible such  assistance  and  ser\'ice  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  rearing  of  children  in  family 
homes  To  the  extent  that  such  help  Is 
available,  a  mother  in  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  famliv  Is  in  a  position  to  exercise 
gome  degree  of  choice  as  to  what  cotirse  of 
action  she  should  follow  with  respect  to 
seeking  or  continuing  employment  and  to 
make  a  decision  in  consideration  of  her 
special  circumstances,  especially  the  extent 
to  which  the  age  or  condition  of  her  children 
may  make  her  continuous  presence  at  home 
desirable  or  necessary." 

It  was  clearly  indicated  by  Btatement.s 
made  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security*  that  the  Intent  of  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  was  to  en- 
able mothers  to  remain  In  their  homes,  so 
that  their  children  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  parental  care  and  the  benefits 
of  growing  up  in  a  family  setting. 

"The  enactment  of  laws  for  aid  to  depen- 
dent children  was  evidence  of  public  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  long-time  care  must 
be  provided  for  those  children  whose  fathers 
are  dead,  are  incapacitated,  or  have  deserted 
their  families;  that  security  at  home  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  program  for  such  care: 
and  that  this  security  can  be  provided  for 
this  whole  group  of  children  only  by  public 
provision  for  care  in  their  own  homes. 

"•  •  •  Before  the  adoption  of  these  laws 
it  frequenOy  •  *  *  happened  •  •  •  that  she 
(the  mother)  •  •  •  was  encouraged  to  make 
the  attempt  to  be  both  homemaker  and  wage 
earner,  with  the  reeult  in  such  cases  that  the 
home  was  broken  up  after  she  had  failed  in 
her  dual  capacity  and  the  children  had  be- 
come delinquent  or  seriously  neglected  " 

The  transfer  of  mothers  of  young  children 
from  their  homes  into  the  labor  market  may 
Increase  the  woman  power  in  Industry  and 
domestic  service,  but  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  such  women  represents  an  economic 
asset  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors  in 
each  case.  For  example,  when  children  be- 
come ill.  they  are.  as  a  rule,  cared  for  In  their 
own  homes,  and  if  the  mother  is  employed 
she  must  usually  either  stay  away  from  her 
Job  or  neglect  her  sick  child.  The  time  avail- 
able for  domestic  responslbUltles  Is  limited 
for  an  employed  mother  She  must  either 
neglect  her  home  or  make  Inroads  on  her 
physical  resources  The  reexiltlng  nerve 
strain  may  affect  her  contribution  to  indus- 
try as  well  as  to  the  well-being  of  her  family, 
Even  if,  on  the  other  hand,  substitutes  for 
the  mother's  care  are  obtained,  the  children 
win  require  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  some  other  responsible  adult. 

The  role  of  the  public  assistance  agencies 
is,  by  assistance  and  other  servloee,  to  help 
the  mother  arrive  at  a  decision  that  will  beet 


•  Special  Security  Board :  Social  Security  in 
America.  1937,  pp.  233-234. 


meet  her  own  needs  and  those  of  her  chUdren. 
Such  help  will  Involve  consideration  with 
famJUes  of  such  factors  as  the  welfare  of 
children  during  the  mothers  absence  from 
home  and  of  the  type  of  substitute  child  care 
arrangements  the  mother  can  or  wishes  to 
make  if  she  takes  full-  or  part-time  work. 
Consultation  services  should  also  be  available 
that  Will  help  the  mother  determine  what  in- 
creased costs  will  be  involved  In  taking  a  Job; 
for  instance,  clothes,  lunches,  transportation 
costs  and  other  necessary  expenses  Involved 
in  the  mother's  absenting  herself  from  home. 
In  some  Instances,  a  part  of  the  potential 
wages  wUl  be  required  to  provide  supervision 
for  the  children  in  their  home  or  in  a  day- 
care facility.  The  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
conditions  vrtll  necessarily  influence  decisions 
since  it  vrtll  often  be  apparent  that  antic- 
ipated earnings  will  not,  In  all  cases,  provide 
the  essentials  for  family  life. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  recom- 
mends against  any  policy  of  denying  or  with- 
drawing aid  to  dependent  children  as  a 
method  of  bringing  pressure  upon  women 
with  young  children  to  accept  employment. 
Public  assistance  recipients  should  not  be 
subjected  to  undue  pressure  and  receive  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  that  accorded  other 
persons  in  the  community  simply  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  In  receipt  of  public 
assistance.  In  cases  of  families  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children,  children  are  already, 
in  most  Instances,  deprived  of  the  care  of  one 
parent,  and,  therefore,  need  the  protection 
and  personal  supervision  of  the  available 
parent. 

H  R.   12080   would   reverse   the  purpose  oi 
AFDC     It   would   require   mothers   of   young 
children    to   work   as    a   condition   of   unre- 
stricted AFDC  aid  whenever  the  welfare  de- 
partment  decides   she   should   work.    If   the 
mother  disagrees  and  insists  that  she  care  for 
her    own    children,    "the    children    involved 
could  be  taken  care  of  only  through  protec- 
tive payments  or  vendor  payments  without 
the  need   to  make   the  usual  determination 
that  the  adult  is  not  capable  of  handling  the 
funds."   (P.  104,  House  Committee  Report). 
The  House  bill,  however,  would  thus  reverse 
current  policy  only  on  the  federal  level  and 
in  approxlmatelv  one-half  of  the  states.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  conducted  last  year  by 
the  Colximbia  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy 
and  Law    the  other  half  of  the  states  have 
enacted    AFDC    regulations    which    require 
mothers  to  work  whenever  the  weUare  de- 
partment,  under   its   rule,   deems   It   appro- 
priate. ^,  . 
Some  of  the  state  welfare  regulations  reach 
incredible  lengths.   Thus  the   Georgia  regu- 
lation    on    the    one   hand    requires    mothers 
to  obtain  full-time  work  whenever  the  wel- 
fare dept.  deems  it  appropriate;  on  the  other 
hand    the  welfare  department  must,   under 
the  Georgia  "employable  mother"  regulation, 
discontinue    aid   whenever    the    mother    ob- 
tains a  full-time  Job.  no  matter  how  llttie 
she  earns   Thus,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a  cur- 
rent federal  court  suit  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality  of   this   particular   rule,   earns 
S24    (twentv-four  dollars)   for  a  forty-eight- 
hour  work  week  and  was  deemed  not  eligible 
for   AFDC  supplementation.   She   has   seven 
children  to  support.  Another  plaintiff  earns 
tl5    (fifteen   dollars)    for  a  fifty-hour  work 
week    She  too  was  denied  supplementation, 
though  she  has  eleven  chUdren  to  support. 
The   Washington.   D.C,    rule,   as   I   under- 
stand It,  goes  even  furi,her.  Under  the  DC. 
rule    a   mother   who   Is   deemed    able-bodied 
and  available   for  work  Is  subject   to   AFDC 
termination    even    though   she    has    not   ob- 
tained a  Job!  Nevertheless,  the  more  t>-plcal 
rule  doee  not  require  termination   (so  long 
as  the  mother  seeks  work  when  the  welfare 
department  so  decides)   and  will  provide  for 
supplementation    of    salaries    In    the    single 
parent   family  up  to  AFDC  "need"  levels.  I 
cite   some    of    the    experiences    under   such 


rules  therefore,  as  an  indication  of  the  range 
of  use  and  abuse  that  might  develop  under 
H  R    12080   on  a  national  basis. 

New  york.— New  York  State  has  a  regu- 
lation which  empowers  the  local  welfare  de- 
partment to  require  an  AFDC  mother  to 
work  when  the  department  deems  it  in  the 
"best  interest".  The  conclusion  of  the  New 
York  City  weUare  department,  however,  Is 
that  such  requirements  are  unrealistic,  dam- 
aging to  the  mother  and  inconsistent  with 
the  self-respect  and  independence  that  is 
the  goal  of  the  Social  Security   Act. 

Arizona— A  not  untypical  case  of  the 
"employable  mother"  sort  that  I  have  come 
across  Involved  a  mother  of  nine  children 
who  was  cut  off  welfare  (and  thereby  forced 
to  take  a  full-time  Job  at  strenuous  work  for 
llttie  pay).  Her  yoting  children  were  left  vir- 
tually uncared  for.  She  appealed  her  earlier 
welfare  cutoff  and  was  restored  to  welfare, 
only  to  be  cut  off  again  on  the  claim  that  her 
work  experience  during  her  earlier  cutoff 
proved  that  she  was  "an  employable  mother. 
A  protracted  appeal  and  hearing  finally  re- 
stored her  to  AFDC  once  again,  but  not  until 
she  and  her  children  had  endured  consid- 
erably more  suffering. 

Mississippi.— Sow  the  "employable  moth- 
er" rule  works  in  Mississippi  Is  best  told  In 
the  words  of  a  former  AFDC  recipient  who 
was  cut  off  because  of  it.  Mrs.  Ora  D.  Wil- 
son testified  at  the  welfare  hearings  in  Jack- 
son conducted  bv  the  Mississippi  State  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Mrs.  Wilson  stated: 

In  the  year  1965.  I  was  receiving  a  welfare 
check,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  I  came  to 
Jackson  on  a  demonstration.  I  got  locked  in 
jail  and  staved  locked  in  Jail  for  eleven  days, 
and  when  I  rettirned  home,  the  welfare  lady 
who  has  brought  a  check— brought  my  wel- 
fare check  to  my  home — she  had  been  mail- 
ing It  every  month,  but  this  time  she  had 
brought  it  a  dav  before  I  returned  home,  and 
she  left  this  check  with  my  children,  with  the 
two  children.  She  told  the  two  chhdren,  when 
I  came  home,  to  come  to  the  office  to  see  her. 
When  I  came  home.  1  did  go  to  the  office.  The 
welfare  lady  asked  me  where  had  I  been    She 
came  to  my  home,  and  where  was  I?  I  told 
her  I  was  in  Jackson  at  that  time.  And  she 
asked  me  wasn't  I  in  a  demonstration?  I  told 
her.  "yes,  I  was."  She  said,  "Didn't  you  know 
that  you  didn't  have  any  business  to  leave 
home,    to    leave    your    children?"    She    sala, 
"Where  did  vou  leave  your  children?"  I  said. 
"I  left  mv  children.  They  were  at  home  and 
they  was  m  good  care."  She  said.  "You  didn't 
have  anv  business  to  go  off  and  leave  your 
children!"  And  she  said.   "You   should  have 
been   here   chopping   cotton   for   83  00   a   day 
instead   of    going   off   on   a    demonstration." 
Then   she   said.    "If   you   will   agree   to   chop 
cotton  for  $3  00  a  day,"  she  said,  "you  will  get 
votir  check  back  in  August."  She  said,  "You 
win   get   vour   first   check   In   August."  This 
was   in   June.  At   this  time.  I  belonged  to  a 
Freedom  Labor  Union  In  Indlanola,   Missis- 
sippi   This   union   was   on   strike,   I   refused 
to  go  back  into  the  fields.  I  told  her  that  this 
was  a  Freedom  Labor  Union,  and  this  union 
was  on  strike  and  I  refused  to  return  to  go 
back  to  the  fields.  She  told  me  that  if  I  re- 
fused to  go  back  to  the  fields  and  chop  cot- 
ton for  83.00  a  dav,  then  she  would  cut  my 
check  off,  and  she  did  cut  it  off.  I  didn't  go 
back.  She  cut  my  check  off. 

The  Mississippi  hearings  contained  even 
more  horrlfvlng  examples  of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  employable  mother  rules.  In  connec- 
tion with  Mrs.  Wilson's  testimony  however. 
It  might  t>e  pointed  out  that  federal  law, 
both  under  the  current  Act  and  as  would  be 
amended  under  H.R.  12080.  definition  of 
"good  cause"  for  refusing  work  is  left  to 
the  states.  Mississippi  has  nol  chosen  to  de- 
fine "good  cause"  as  including  the  existence 
of  a  labor  dispute  and  strike  at  the  site  of 
the  offered  employment.  At  the  least,  a  fed- 
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eral  definition  of  "good  cause,"  Including 
labor  disputes,  ought  to  be  promulgated 
under  new  legislation. 

One  might  comment  on  the  examples  of 
wrongful  decision-making  under  coirrent 
"employable  mother"  rules  by  urging  that 
the  right  to  have  a  "fair  hearing,"  guar- 
anteed in  the  Social  Security  Act,  Is  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  abuse.  Unfortunately, 
the  "fair  hearing"  Is  a  most  Inadequate 
remedy.  As  demonstrated  by  the  Arizona 
case  cited  above,  the  "fair  hearing"  Is  not 
held  and  decided  until  long  after  the  damage 
Is  done.  i 

Moreover,  a  decision  as  to  when  It  |s  "ap- 
propriate" for  a  mother  to  be  required  to 
work  and  when  It  Is  not.  Is  a  decision  made 
with  regard  to  vague  standards  necessarily 
Involving  large  amounts  of  discretion.  The 
moment  that  discretion  is  placed  In  the  hands 
of  someone  (the  welfare  worker)  other  than 
the  mother.  It  becomes  extraordlnarly  dlfH- 
cult  for  the  mother  to  challenge  It.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  the  mother  Is  an  Isolated 
welfare  client.  Ignorant  of  the  rules  and  her 
legal  rights,  and  afraid  to  endanger  the  grant 
upon  which  she  depends  for  the  food  and 
shelter  for  her  children.  These  factors  have 
led  one  of  the  leading  legal  scholar-research- 
ers In  the  welfare  field  to  conclude  that  the 
hearing  system  does  not  olTer  mothers  pro- 
tection against  the  employable  mother  rule. 
See  Handler,  Controlling  Official  Behavior  in 
Welfare  Administration  (May,  1966,  Calif. 
Law  Rev.). 

On  what  ground  should  the  Intent  of  the 
1935  Social  Security  Act — that  of  allowing 
the  AFDC  mother  to  decide  herself  whether 
It  Is  best  for  her  to  stay  home  and  care  for 
the  children  or  leave  them  with  others  to 
go  to  work — be  changed.  Protecting  the  right 
of  the  mother  to  decide  such  a  question  Is 
traditional  within  our  society.  When  mothers, 
both  middle  cla,=;s  and  poor,  choose  to  work 
to  advance  a  career  for  themselves  and/or 
add  to  the  family  Income,  something  bas- 
ically different  has  occurred  than  when  an 
Impoverished  mother,  against  her  will.  Is 
required  to  leave  her  children  with  others  so 
that  she  might  work  at  exhausting,  menial 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  her 
children's  AFDC  grant. 

Of  course,  employment  of  mothers  who 
have  skills  which  will  bring  them  substantial 
earnings  Is  frequently  socially  desirable.  How- 
ever, social  researchers  have  also  found  that 
the  employment  of  mothers  with  no  such 
skills,  who  want  to  remain  in  their  homes 
and  care  for  their  children  and  who  go  to 
work  because  of  financial  necessity,  puts 
sharp  strains  on  family  life  and  may  cause 
severe  damage  to  the  children.  For  an  analysis 
of  such  research,  see  Hoffman.  Effects  of 
Maternal  Employment  on  the  Child,  Child 
Development  (1961).  For  research  demon- 
strating the  Importance  of  home  care  of 
young  children  as  compared  to  custodial  care, 
see  Spitz,  Rene,  Hospitalism,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Genesis  of  Psychiatric  Conditions  in 
Early  Childhood  ♦  •  •  In  Psychoanalytic 
Study  of  the  Child.  For  research  Indicating 
the  predictability  of  Increased  rates  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  by  children  whose  mothers 
don't  adequately  supervise  them,  see  Olueck, 
Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency  (Common- 
wealth Fund,  1950);  Craig  and  Gllok,  Ten 
Years  Erperience  With  the  Glueck  Prediction 
Tables.  Crime  and  Delinquency.  (July  1963); 
also  Monahan,  Family  Status  and  the  Delin- 
quent Child.  Social  Forces,   (March  1957). 

Some  final  comments  in  connection  with 
the  new  "work  test"  for  mothers; 

Experience  with  the  WE&T  and  CWT  pro- 
grams is  mixed.  The  remark  of  the  ex-mlner 
In  Kentucky,  cited  earlier,  that  he  was 
"taught  nothing"  Is  not  unusual.  The  Missis- 
sippi welfare  hearings,  soon  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  published  report,  contain  extensive  first- 
hand reports  of  abuse  In  the  program. 

The  House  Committee  Report  (P.  105) 
points  out  that  under  H.R.  12080  It  Is  possible 


to  pay  workers  In  community,  work  and 
training  programs.  Including  those  "with  pri- 
vate employers"  less  than  is  required  by  the 
minimum  wage  laws  and  the  prevailing  com- 
munity rates  on  the  ground  that  the  workers 
are  "learners."  This  is  a  dangerous  approach 
which  subjects  the  workers,  the  programs  and 
the  community  labor  standards  to  great  po- 
tential abuse.  Again,  the  Mississippi  hearings 
offer  striking  examples  of  the  reality  of  this 
danger.  The  "learner"  exceptions  ought  to  be 
removed. 

It  Is  not  work  requirements  for  mother  and 
others  on  public  assistance  that  Is  needed.  It 
is  genuine  work  opportunities  that  would 
radically  alter  the  situation  of  the  American 
poor.  The  Job  opportunities  are  desperately 
desired.  So  too  Is  day  care.  Indeed.  In  New 
York  City  last  week,  mothers  demonstrated 
because  day  care  facilities  are  being  closed 
down.  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1967,  P.  41. 

Nothing  In  H.R.  12080,  however,  creates  real 
Job  opportunities.  The  notion  is  to  test  the 
recipient — to  see  If  she  Is  "deserving"  of  our 
magnanimity  and  charity.  It  Is  a  vile  and  de- 
grading approach.  The  Elizabethans  spent  all 
their  "poor  law"  energies  developing  one 
humiliating  "work  test"  after  another.  In 
the  middle  of  the  American  urban  crisis,  a 
crisis  quite  related  to  such  degrading  ap- 
proaches It  Is  time  to  be  done  with  them 
and  create  a  serious  Job  opportunity  program. 

Statement  SuBMrrrED  on  Behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Travelers  An> 
Society  of  Washington,  DC,  by  the  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Mrs.  Potter  Stewart.  Chairman 
Travelers  Aid  stands  for  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective public  welfare  program  which  Is  di- 
rected to  meeting  basic  human  needs,  and 
aims  at  the  social  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  all  of  our  citizens.  Several  of  the  other 
provisions  in  HR  12080  seem  to  us  to  move  In 
the  opposite  direction.  For  example  the  com- 
pulsion that  all  adults  and  youth  over  16 
years  of  age  not  In  school  must  accept  work 
or  work  tr.-vlnlng.  waiving  minimum  wage 
requirements,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  se- 
rious step  backward.  Adults  should  be  given 
opportunity  and  encouragement  toward  work 
but  must  have  the  right  to  decide  that  other 
family  considerations,  notably  the  welfare  of 
children,  should  take  precedence.  We  see  the 
requirement  of  work  for  youth  as  contribut- 
ing to  non-pursuit  of  education  and  working 
against  recently  developing  efforts  to  have 
school  dropout  youth  resume  their  education. 
//.  A  number  of  other  aspects  of  H.R.  12080 
suffer  from  even  more  serious  shortcomings 
than  those  I  have  discussed  regarding  family 
planning,  notwithstanding  the  admirable 
alms  of  those  provisions.  The  provision  re- 
garding mandatory  placement  of  children 
In  day-care  centers  while  their  mothers  work 
or  obtain  Job  training  would  be  admirable  if 
it  were  done  on  a  voluntary  basis.  But  as 
a  mandatory  program.  It  Is  both  unneces- 
sarily punitive  and  wholly  Impractical. 

The  provision  is  impractical  because  we 
cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and  produce  the 
quantity  of  buildings  or  equipment  or  train- 
ed personnel  to  establish  acceptable  day- 
care centers  to  handle  anywhere  near  all  of 
the  children  now  receiving  welfare  payments. 
The  provision  Is  unwise  and  unnecessarily 
punitive  because,  by  requiring  states  to  es- 
tablish day-care  centers  for  all  welfare  chil- 
dren we  will  almost  Inevitably  prompt  crea- 
tion of  places  where  children  are  stored 
rather  than  cared  for.  We  will  punish  the 
parent  by  depriving  the  children  of  adequate 
care,  and  In  the  end  all  society  will  be  the 
losers. 

According  to  statistics  complied  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Day  Care  of  Children, 
there  are  presently  accommodations  for 
about  400.000  children  In  day-care  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  (This  figure 
refers  only  to  facilities  licensed  by  states  gen- 
erally certifying  conformance  with  minimum 
health  standards,  and   does  not  necessarily 


mean  that  the  staff  of  such  centers  Is  trained 
to  handle  children  or  that  the  center  has 
adequate  facilities  for  play  or  training.) 
There  are  presently  more  than  1'4  million 
children  under  school  attendance  age  now 
receiving  public  welfare.  Thus  simply  to  ac- 
commodate these  children,  existing  day-care 
facilities  must  be  Increased  three-fold. 

I  believe  that  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
and  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  day-care 
facilities  In  this  country  Is  long  overdue  But 
we  must  not  fool  ourselves  Into  believing 
that  establishment  of  adequate  centers  is  an 
Inexpensive  proposition — a  cheap  way  to  save 
welf.-ire  funds.  The  National  Committee  for 
Day  Care  of  Children — experts  In  this  mat- 
ter— estimate  that  minimum  annual  cost  of 
adequate  day-care  Is  $1200  to  $1500  per  child. 
This  Is  the  range  of  annual  cost  per  child  In 
the  Children's  Development  Centers  run  by 
the  OEO  Head  Start  program.  Using  the  low- 
est figure,  of  $1200  per  child,  we  are  talking 
about  $1.5  billion  each  year  for  the  l',i  mil- 
lion pre-school  age  children  now  on  welfare. 

These  cost  estimates  are  not  exaggerated 
or  extravagant.  Children — particularly  pre- 
school children — need  considerable  atten- 
tion, guidance  and  affectionate  relations  with 
adults.  This  means  that  trained  staff  Is 
needed,  not  to  mention  facilities,  equipment, 
food  for  the  children  and  so  forth.  We  can- 
not take  children  from  their  mothers  and 
place  them — with  30,  40  or  50  other  chil- 
dren— Into  bare  prison-like  rooms  where 
they  are  warehoused,  like  so  many  cardboard 
boxes,  all  day  while  their  mothers  work  In 
order  to  remain  on  the  welfare  rolls.  If  we  do 
this  to  children  in  their  crucial  formative 
years,  we  must  expect  them  to  grow  with 
serious  and  Irreversible  antl-soclal  personal- 
ity blights.  We  must  expect  the  gravest  kind 
of  social  delinquency  to  result  as  these  chil- 
dren grow  to  adults.  This  will  happen  If  we 
store  children  In  "bargain  basement"  ware- 
houses deceptively  labelled  as  "day-care 
centers." 

H  R.  12080  offers  no  assurance  that  this 
will  not  happen  and.  because  this  Is  a  man- 
datory program.  I  think  the  bill  virtually 
assures  that  In  many  states  this  will  happ>eD. 
The  bill  sets  no  standards  of  care — no 
teacher-child  ratio,  no  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  those  caring  for  the  children,  no 
minimum  expenditures  for  play  equipment 
or  teaching  materials — which  must  be  met 
In  these  day-care  centers.  The  bill  simply 
requires  states  to  establish  something  called 
"day-care  centers."  In  fact,  many  states  do 
not  now  even  require  licensing  and  Inspec- 
tion of  day-care  centers,  and  many  of  those 
which  do  prescribe  only  minimal  sanitation 
standards  not  care  or  staff  qualification 
standards.  How  many  states  will  be  willing  to 
spend  even  the  15  to  25  Tc  matching  funds 
required  for  establishing  anything  but  "bar- 
gain basements"  to  warehouse  children  while 
their  mothers  work. 

Imagine  the  cruel  dilemma  this  situation 
would  create  for  a  mother  on  welfare.  Should 
she  abandon  her  children  for  8  to  10  hours 
each  day  to  a  cheerless  child  warehouse, 
where  Incalculable  harm  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  done  to  their  growth,  or  should 
she  give  up  the  welfare  payments  which  are 
essential  for  her  to  feed  and  clothe  her  chil- 
dren? We  may  save  some  welfare  funds  by 
forcing  a  mother  to  leave  her  children  in 
a  "warehouse"  and  work  during  the  day.  But 
In  a  few  short  years,  society  will  pay  a  vastly 
greater  price  when  the  results  of  this  depriva- 
tion— In  antl-soclal  and  criminal  conduct- 
come  home  to  roost. 

I  t>elleve  this  dilemma  can  be  avoided,  and 
our  system  of  public  welfare  Immeasurably 
strengthened  by  changing  tlUs  program  from 
mandatory  to  voluntary,  so  that  mothers  can 
choo«e  whether  they  will  work  outside  their 
homes  during  the  day  and  leave  their  chil- 
dren at  day-CAre  centers.  In  adldtion.  we 
must  specify  minimum  standards  of  facility 
quality  and  child  c&re  which  state  day-care 
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centers  must  meet  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
assistance.  If  we  adopted  this  non-coercive 
approach  I  think  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  mothers  on  welfare  would  voluntarily 
participate.  At  present  we  have  too  few  ade- 
quate day-care  centers  to  test  my  supposi- 
tion. And  the  present  rule  which  deducts 
100%  of  earnings  from  welfare  payments  la 
a  strong  Incentive  against  work.  But,  with 
great  wisdom.  H.R.  12080  abandons  this  100% 
ux  on  earnings.  And  If  the  bill  would  also 
make  possible  the  funding  of  new  child  day 
care  centers,  for  voluntary  use,  I  believe  that 
a  large  number  of  women  will  go  Into  gainful 
employment,  confident  that  their  children 
are  being  well  cared  for  while  they  work.  But 
la  many  other  cases,  a  mother's  most  Im- 
portant place  Is  In  the  home  attending  to  the 
needs  of  her  children.  This  too  Is  work  which 
is  vitally  Important  to  the  health  of  our 
society,  and  this  basic  fact  Is  overlooked  by 
any  mandatory  requirement  ttiat  a  mother 
leave  home  and  work  during  the  day. 


United  Auto  Workers  Statement  bt 
Walter  P.  RErxHER 

IV.   PUBLIC    WELFARE   AMENDMENTS 

The  UAW  shares  the  feeling  of  concerned 
citizens  that  the  public  welfare  system  In  the 
United  SUtes  Is  not  performing  In  satis- 
factory fashion.  It  Is  degrading  to  those  who 
are  dependent  on  It,  often  falls  to  meet 
minimum  subsistence  needs  and  has  not 
achieved  Us  objective  of  helping  the  poor  to 
become  Independent  and  self-supporting. 

While  H.R.  12080  professes  the  desirable 
objectives  of  seeking  to  rehabilitate  the  poor 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  public  welfare,  it 
would  attempt  to  accomplish  them  by  means 
that  are  repugnant  and  refiect  a  harsh  and 
punitive  attitude  toward  the  poor. 

We  In  the  UAW  give  our  full  support  to 
the  constructive  provisions  of  H.R.  12080,  but 
we  believe  the  bill  would  be  much  Improved 
if  the  Senate  would: 

1.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that  no  state 
may  have  a  higher  precentage  of  children  on 
welfare  (AFDC)  than  It  had  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year. 

2.  Require  all  states  to  provide  assistance 
programs  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren when  the  parents  are  unemployed  with- 
out the  additional  restrictions  included  In 
H.R.  12080. 

3.  Restore  the  Administration  proposal  to 
require  the  states  to  meet  their  own  current 
definitions  of  need. 

4.  Protect  the  right  of  a  mother  to  choose, 
or  refuse  without  penalty,  to  participate  in 
the  work  and  training  programs. 

5.  Remove  the  Incentives  that  HH.  12080 
would  provide  the  states  to  remove  a  child 
from  the  care  of  a  parent  and  place  the  child 
m  a  foster  home. 

6.  Remove  the  use  of  the  threat  of  the 
device  of  protective  and  vendor  payment*  to 
force  participation  In  the  work  and  training 
program. 

7.  Retain  the  provision  of  H.R.  12080  for 
aid  to  the  social  work  education  program,  but 
without  the  $5  million  celling  after  the  first 
year. 


Statement  of  Wh-liam  L.  Taylor,  Staff 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights 

section  a04 CXJMMtTNITT  WORK  AND  TRAININQ 

PROGRAMS 

The  House  bill  would  make  It  mandatory 
for  the  States  to  provide  for  community  work 
and  training  programs.  Adults  In  AFDC  fam- 
ilies and  children  over  16  and  under  21  who 
are  not  in  school  would  be  considered  with 
respect  to  their  appropriateness  for  participa- 
tion In  such  programs.  If  they  cannot  show 
"good  cause,"  any  appropriate  child  or  rela- 
tive who  refused  to  accept  a  work  or  training 
assignment,  or  refused  to  accept  employment 


by  the  State  employment  service  or  by  any 
employers,  would  have  his  assistance  discon- 
tinued. The  Commission  strongly  opposes  this 
provision. 

The  Commission  favors  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  programs  which  will  provide 
training,  meaningful  work  experience  and 
remedial  education  designed  to  counteract 
the  adverse  effects  of  years  of  inadequate 
education,  employment  and  training  discrim- 
ination, and  related  denials  of  opportunity  to 
which  millions  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
group  members  have  for  so  long  been  sub- 
jected. We  endorse  measures  which  will  re- 
place dependency  with  greater  economic  and 
social  opportunity  and  which  will  enable  dis- 
advantaged people  to  attain  their  Individual 
potential. 

We  seriously  question,  however,  whether 
these  desirable  objectives  can  be  achieved 
within  a  framework  of  compulsion  and  under 
the  constant  threat  of  denials  of  assistance. 
We  support  Section  204  to  the  extent  that  It 
would  require  the  States  to  offer  programs  of 
work  and  training.  But  we  urge  the  Commit- 
tee to  amend  that  Section  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  work  or 
training  is  voluntary. 

The  Commission  has  found  In  the  course  of 
Its  Investigations  that  many  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children  are  anxious  to  work  and 
actively  seek  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment.  For  these  mothers  the  bill  can 
be  of  considerable  help  by  providing  for 
meaningful  work  and  training  experience  and 
by  providing  for  adequate  day  care  services. 
We  also  have  found,  however,  that  many 
mothers  of  dependent  children  feel  It  is  more 
Important  for  them  to  stay  at  home  and  care 
for  their  children.  We  believe  It  would  be  a 
.serious  mistake  for  the  bill,  Dy  permitting  the 
State  to  determine  which  mothers  are  "appro- 
priate" for  work,  to  deprive  these  mothers  of 
the  choice  which  rightfully  should  be  theirs 
to  make. 

Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
coercive  approach  represented  by  this  pro- 
vision not  only  falls  to  produce  the  desired 
result — economic  Independence  and  self- 
sufficiency — ^but  It  Invites  abuse,  discrimina- 
tory treatment,  and  threats  of  reprisal 
against  those  who  would  assert  their  rights. 
The  Commission's  Mississippi  State  Advisory 
Committee  heard  testimony  concerning  inci- 
dents In  which  local  welfare  officials  used 
their  authority  to  remove  needy  families 
from  the  rolls  as  a  means  of  preventing 
Negroes  from  exercising  basic  constitutional 
rights.  Section  204  could  provide  such  officials 
with  even  greater  power  over  the  lives  of 
needy  families. 

We  also  recommend  that  Section  204  be 
amended  to  provide  expressly  that  the  train- 
ing offered  to  any  Individual  shall  not  be 
below  the  skill  level  of  his  last  regular  occu- 
pation. A  similar  provision  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  connec- 
tion vrtth  the  Manpower,  Development  and 
Training  programs.  We  recommend  further 
that  adequate  safeguards  be  provided  to  as- 
sure adherence  to  appropriate  training  stand- 
ards. The  Commission's  Mississippi  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  learned  of  several  In- 
stances of  exploitation  of  trainees  In  the 
work  ex:^  -rlence  and  training  program  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  that  State's  welfare  de- 
partment. In  one  Instance,  a  woman  testified 
that  although  she  was  supposedly  being 
trained  to  learn  the  florist  business  she  was 
required  to  spread  gravel  and  later  found 
herself  assigned  to  work  as  a  domestic  In  her 
employer's  house.  Another  woman  who 
sought  training  as  a  dietician  told  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  that  she  was  put  to  work 
washing  dishes  and  mopping  fioors  in  the 
local  school.  These  Incidents  strongly  suggest 
the  dangers  of  exploitation  and  the  possi- 
bility of  inadequate  training  and  meaning- 
less work  experiences  unless  appropriate 
standards  are  provided. 


Letter  From  Utah  Chapter.  National  Asso- 
ciation OF  Social  Workers,  James  P. 
Wheeler,  President 

National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  Utah  Chapter, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  19, 1967. 
Hon.  RtrssELL  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  been  directed 
as  President  of  the  Utah  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  by  the 
Utah  Chapter's  membership  as  Its  spokes- 
man, to  protest  certain  provisions  of  the 
pending  Social  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1967  (H.R.  12080),  now  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  The  Utah  N.A.S.W. 
Chapter  is  made  up  of  over  400  professionally 
trained  social  workers,  representing  over  100 
Utah  community  service  agencies.  This  Is 
to  say,  that  virtually  all  of  the  state's  major 
social  welfare  leaders  and  leadership  are  rep- 
resented through  the  activities  and  official 
voice  of  the  Association. 

The  proposed  amendments  have  been  un- 
der study  for  several  weeks  by  both  the  Fam- 
ily and  Children's  Council  of  the  Chapter,  and 
the  Division  of  Social  Policy  and  Action. 
Josephine  Scott  Patterson,  Director  of  L.D.S. 
Relief  Society  Social  Services  and  Chairman 
of  the  N.A.S.W.  Family  and  Children's  Coun- 
cil, had  petitioned  for  a  public  N.A.S.W. 
stand  against  certain  aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  amendments  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cil. A  meeting  of  the  Chapter's  general  mem- 
bership has  vigorously  supported  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Council,  the  DivL-iion  of  Social 
Policy  and  Action,  the  Chapter's  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  release  of  this  statement 
to  Utah's  congressional  delegation  and  to 
the  public  news  media. 

You  have  before  you  the  statements  of 
the  Honorable  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under-Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  given  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  August  22, 
1967.  You  also  have  the  August  31,  1967  testi- 
mony of  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  Commissioner 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Social 
Services,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Worker's  National  DUi- 
slon  of  Social  Policy  and  Action,  and  Dr. 
Daniel  Thursz.  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Social  Work. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  statements  of 
these  persons,  as  well  as  with  the  ofQclal  po- 
sition of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  Utah  State  Division  of  Welfare. 
(Which  you  now  have).  All  of  these  state- 
ments, we  have  found,  speak  as  one  voice 
with  respect  to  both  positive  and  negative 
features  of  the  amendments  from  the  pro- 
fessional social  work  point  of  view. 

The  membership  of  the  Utah  N.AS.W. 
Chapter  has  taken  no  exception  to  the  points 
expressed  In  these  important  materials. 
Where  protests  have  been  made,  we  protest; 
where  commendation  has  been  given,  we 
commend;  where  questions  have  been  raised, 
we  question;  and  where  alarm  and  concern 
has  been  shown,  we  show  alarm  and  concern. 
In  the  Interest  of  your  valuable  time  and 
the  Heedlessness  of  our  written  duplication 
of  what  has  been  so  expertly  stated  by  the 
foregoing  persons  and  groups.  It  Is  our  official 
position  that  we  conctir  with  these  state- 
ments and  recommend  them  to  you  as  a  rep- 
resentative voice  of  those  In  Utah,  who  have 
over  past  years  demonstrated  a  high  degree 
of  professional  competency  in  social  welfare 
le.idership  and  administration. 

We  do  desire,  however,  to  specifically  cite 
two  provisions  of  the  Public  Welfare  pro- 
visions (Title  II)  of  the  amendments  as  cre- 
ating coercive,  punitive,  and  discriminatory 
conditions,  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  Utah's 
needy  children,  and  the  promotion  of  sotind 
family  life.  They  are: 

1.  The  provision  requiring  all  mothers 
(with   limited   exception)    on   state   welfare 
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programs  to  seek  employment  or  Job  train- 
ing as  a  condition  for  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. 

2.  The  provision  which  wovUd  limit  the 
number  of  one-p>arent  families  on  welfare 
to  their  proportion  of  a  state's  child  popula- 
tion In  January  1967. 

These  provisions  appear  to  be  excessively 
harsh  and  punitive  towards  children.  Chil- 
dren living  In  poverty  conditions,  who  have 
no  fathers  In  the  home  need  the  con- 
stant presence,  love  and  attention  of  their 
mothers.  To  deprive  this  underprivileged  and 
especially  vulnerable  group  of  children  of  tlie 
care  of  their  mothers.  Is  to  unjustly  punish 
them  for  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
Furthermore,  to  say  to  a  destitute  child  that 
funds  and  services  are  not  available  for  meet- 
ing his  needs  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  case 
having  fallen  Into  the  wrong  "percentage" 
of  destitute  children  Is  to  blame  and  punish 
a  child  for  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  or 
the  desertion,  death  or  disability  of  his 
father. 

The  attitude  towards  poverty.  Illegitimacy 
and  desertion  as  expressed  in  these  two  pro- 
visions of  US..  12080  militates  heavily  against 
the  positive  aspects  of  the  bill.  They  should 
be  amended  out. 

We  feel  so  strongly  concerning  the  erro- 
neousness  of  this  attitude  that  we  would  like 
to  deal  with  It  at  length. 

Probably  the  most  often  rep>eated  story 
about  public  welfare's  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  Program  Is  that  It  en- 
courages Illegitimacy.  Welfare  caseworkers 
hear  the  accusation  made  time  and  time 
again,  and  the  story  has  gained  stature  by 
being  propounded  In  reputable  publications, 
often  by  reputable  personalities. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  women  who  feel  the 
world  owes  them  a  living,  and  they  find  APDC 
Just  the  ticket,"  say  some  critics.  Others  be- 
lieve that  many  women  actually  go  into  the 
"business"  of  having  Illegitimate  children  as 
a  profltable  means  of  Increasing  their  welfare 
allotments. 

Idany  can't  think  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams without  feeling  most  of  them  should 
be  abolished.  One  indignant  writer  to  the 
editor  of  a  Salt  Lake  City  newspaper  pleads, 
"Why  should  decent,  hard-working  people  be 
taxed  to  keep  such  trash?  It  Is  families  of 
this  type  (unwed  mothers  with  Illegitimate 
children)  who  are  now  receiving  government 
help  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  generations  to 
come.  The  government  should  get  busy  and 
pass  legislation  that  would  prohibit  such 
women  from  receiving  any  welfare  benefllts 
after  their  second  Illegitimate  child." 

State  welfare  authorities  are  also  alarmed 
over  the  rising  rate  of  Illegitimacy — 3%  of 
all  live  births  In  Utah  during  1966 — but  are 
quick  to  refute  the  statement  that  public 
welfare  programs  are  an  encouragenoent  of 
Illegitimacy. 

In  associating  welfare  with  Illegitimacy  the 
public's  Indignant  belief  far  exceeds  Its  ac- 
tual knowledge.  Recent  surveys  of  the  state's 
APDC  caseload  point  out  that  87%  of  all 
children  on  welfare  were  born  legltlm»tely. 

Of  the  13%  born  Illegitimately,  the  large 
majority  or  up  to  90%  of  these  children  were 
born  before  application  for  public  assistance 
was  made.  A  large  portion  of  the  remaining 
10%  of  the  Illegitimate  births  were  conceived 
before  application  for  public  assistance.  Ac- 
tually, the  Welfare  Division  only  paid  medi- 
cal costs  for  about  90  Illegitimate  births  dur- 
ing all  of  1966.  : 

This  Is  an  Insignificant  number  whe|i  com- 
pared to  the  5,600  families  on  the  AFDC 
Welfare  Program  and  over  23.000  total  live 
births  In  Utah  during  1966.  ^ 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  prove  tltat  the 
possibility  of  future  financial  aid  InSuences 
the  unwed  mother  at  the  time  of  her  child's 
conception. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptlobs.  It's 
the  few  cases  of  this  type  which  brtnjf  criti- 
cism on  the  entire  AFDC  Program. 


Most  welfare  caseworkers  who  deal  with 
unwed  mothers  on  public  assistance  regard 
the  "business"  of  Illegitimate  children  for 
more  welfare  money  a  myth  that  makes  little 
sense — especially  to  the  mother  on  welfare. 
In  Utah,  a  recipient  mother  with  two  chil- 
dren receives  a  total  assistance  payment  of 
$5.43  a  day.  {$163.00  per  month) 

Based  upon  consumer  price  Index  studies, 
and  studies  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  this  amount  falls  far 
below  the  level  of  Income  considered  neces- 
sary for  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for 
three  p>ersons.  The  $5.43  must  purchase  rent 
($41.00  per  month)  food,  ($57.00  F>«r  month) , 
clothing,  personal,  care,  utilities  and  house- 
hold supplies,  school  needs,  furniture,  recrea- 
tion, and  all  other  necessities  of  life. 

For  an  additional  child  the  mother  receives 
$.70  per  day  and  wUl  receive  less  than  this 
for  a  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  child. 

Obviously,  the  Increase  In  assistance 
money  Is  not  the  motive  behind  having  Ille- 
gitimate children.  Emotional  Insecurity  and 
Instability  plus  Inadequate  home  training 
and  poor  p>ersonal  Judgment  He  at  the  root 
of  the  growing  rate  of  illegitimacy.  Out-of- 
wedlock  births  are  no  respecter  of  any  eco- 
nomic or  social  levels.  It's  a  problem  experi- 
enced by  all  Income  and  culturEil  groups  In 
our  society.  Welfare  authorities  point  out 
that  the  State  Welfare  Program  ultimately 
becomes  Involved  with  only  a  small  percent- 
age— one  out  of  every  eight — of  the  state's 
Illegitimate  birth. 

The  problem  Is  one  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  community — to  all  Individuals  and 
families,  all  social  agencies,  schools, 
churches,    professions. 

Most  Impwrtant,  every  legislator  should  try 
to  understand  the  factors  that  can  lead  to 
Illegitimacy.  Nobody,  of  course,  can  put  his 
finger  on  one  specific  cause.  But  legislators 
should  keep  In  mind  certain  points;  Young 
people  are  growing  up  In  a  cold-war  world 
that  has  little  stability.  Their  unease  Is  a 
reflection  of  worldwide  unrest.  Youth  has 
never  found  It  harder  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
personal  security.  Both  the  home  and  the 
community  are  losing  the  ability  to  provide 
this  sense  of  security. 

Americans  are  radically  becoming  a  mobile 
people,  moving  their  famlllee  from  town  to 
towrn,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. This  cuts  ties  with  relatives  who  might 
give  moral  and  other  supportive  help  as  was 
more  common  In  past  decades.  And,  again.  It 
tends  to  deprive  a  child  of  the  security  that 
comes  from  steadiness. 

Movies,  television,  and  magazines  that  em- 
phasize sex  and  aggression  tend  to  stimulate 
young  people  and  place  lowered  moral  codes 
before  them.  They  are  not  taught  the  Impor- 
tance of  accepting  frustrations,  and  the 
long-term  rewards  of  developing  self-control. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  Is  In  a 
stronger  parent-child  relationship  and  In  the 
return  to  our  old  standards  of  family  ties 
and  family  feelings. 

In  line  with  this,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
reaching  families  before  trouble  happens  and 
working  with  parents  who  are  not  able  to 
give  their  children  security  and  affection. 
The  proportion  of  this  type  of  parent  in  ratio 
to  population  far  exceeds  the  average  per- 
son's estimate. 

Extended  parent  counseling  services  would 
help,  but  would  probably  make  only  a  small 
dent  In  the  problem.  Inadequate  parents  are 
difficult  to  reach;  only  a  few  will  go  to  agen- 
cies for  counseling  or  accept  another  person's 
guidance. 

We  have  to  start  with  the  child.  We  should 
be  doing  much  more  In  the  schools.  In  pub- 
lic welfare  programs,  and  In  our  church  pro- 
grams to  detect  maladjustment  which  Is  the 
danger  signal  of  a  potential  Illegitimacy 
problem.  We  must  come  to  know  the  child 
and  his  home  situation  on  an  Intimate  level. 
Detection  Is  needed  to  prevent  social  Ills,  Just 


as  It  Is  needed  with  physical  ills,  Jtiat  as  It  la 
needed  with  cancer. 

N.A.S.W.  therefore  recommends  more  per- 
sonal and  family  guidance  resources  in  and 
available  through  schools,  public  welfare, 
and  churches — more  trained  persons  who 
could  pick  out  potential  unwed  mothers  and 
provide  professional  preventive  and  correc- 
tive casework  services.  Perhaps  even  before 
this.  Is  a  more  basic  need — the  need  to  dis- 
cover all  of  the  "whys"  of  the  problem.  We 
need   far  more  answers   than   we   now  have. 

Most  unwed  mothers  do  not  need  public 
assistance  and  do  not  seek  aid,  either  finan- 
cial or  professional  counseling  services.  But 
the  minority  who  do,  the  State  Division  of 
Welfare  has  a  serious  responsibility.  If  the 
responsibility  Is  not  met,  the  problem  doesnt 
disappear.  It  becomes  greater. 

An  unwed  mother  is  a  lonely  unhappy  per- 
son. She  usually  Is  condemned  by  the  com- 
munity for  her  pregnancy.  Often  she  has  no 
one  to  turn  to  for  help,  although  she  greatly 
needs  help  and  comfort.  The  physical  needs 
of  an  unwed  mother  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  married  mother — she  needs  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  moral  support. 
The  married  woman  receives  these,  but  the 
unmarried  mother's  needs  are  often  met  only 
grudgingly  and  usually  partially  so. 

The  married  mother  looks  forward  to  the 
birth  of  her  child  Joyously  while  the  mother 
with  an  Illegitimately  conceived  child  la 
frightened  and  depressed.  She  may  vacillate 
between  the  desire  to  keep  her  baby  and  the 
thought  that  the  baby  would  have  a  better 
life  If  given  away  for  adoption.  There  la  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  for  the  mother  without 
a  husband.  And  there  are  those  who  believe 
she  should  suffer  because  she  has  done 
wrong;  she  is  "bad." 

No  person,  however  harshly  he  might  treat 
unwed  mothers,  would  believe  their  children 
should  be  punished  for  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth.  They  must  be  cared  for  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  needy  children. 

The  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program  Is  one  way  citizens  of  the  state 
help  an  unwed  mother  and  her  Illegitimate 
child.  The  program  focuses  on  the  welfare  of 
the  child — to  keep  the  child  with  the  mother 
on  the  theory  that  a  mother's  love  Is  prefer- 
able to  life  In  an  Institution  or  a  substitute 
home.  Only  a  few  children  In  the  AFDC  Pro- 
gram have  been  born  Illegitimately.  (About 
13%.)  County  welfare  offices  are  usually  re- 
quested to  help  the  expectant  unwed  mother 
after  the  fact;  they  work  with  the  mother's 
Immediate  needs  and  do  what  they  can  to 
prevent  further  pregnancies. 

The  purpose  of  the  APDC  Program  Is  to 
help  care  for  needy  children  in  their  own 
homes  who  are  deprived  of  the  support  of 
a  parent  because  of  death,  divorce,  deser- 
tion, separation,  or  because  the  family  bread- 
winner is  unemployed,  physically  handi- 
capped, or  In  an  Institution  such  as  a  hospital 
or  a  prison. 

It  la  of  particular  importance  that  a 
mother  provide  a  suitable  and  wholesome 
home  for  her  children.  Welfare  caseworkers 
feel  strongly  about  this.  They  are  aware  of 
the  emotional  damage  that  can  result  when 
a  child  Is  removed  from  his  family,  and  a 
caseworker  will  do  everything  possible  to 
help  a  mother  correct  a  child  neglect  prob- 
lem. 

When  a  neglect  situation  demands  It.  a 
family  may  be  referred  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the  covirt 
will  order  a  foster  care  placement  for  the 
children.  It's  In  this  category  that  the  critics 
of  AFTK3  have  a  heyday.  They  will  point  to 
one  mother  who  entertains  men  and  throws 
booze  parties  when  the  AFDC  check  cornea 
In  and  condemn  the  entire  program. 

Welfare  caseworkers  are  the  first  to  admit 
that  families  of  this  nature  are  not  un- 
known. But  they  Satly  deny  that  It  Is  a  com- 
mon practice.  These  few  cases  are  those  who 
receive  public  attention,  and  this  builds  up  a 
false  Image  of  all  AFDC  mothers.  The  presl- 
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dent  of  a  bank  may  abscond  with  all  of  the 
banks  money,  but  it  doesn't  mean  we  should 
think  all  bank  presidents  are  crooks. 

AFDC  laws  require  caseworkers  to  make 
regular  home  visits  and  make  other  con- 
tacts with  families.  They  must  determine 
individual  social  problems  and  move  profes- 
sionally to  correct  them.  Caseworkers  con- 
tact schools  to  determine  whether  a  child  is 
attending  regularly  and  Inquire  about  his 
Bchool  performance.  They  find  out  whether 
he  appears  well  fed  and  properly  clothed. 

A  neglectful  mother  finds  It  difficult  to 
hide  her  neglect  should  she  desire  to  do  so. 
Neighbors  or  relatives  call  the  Welfare  Office, 
local  officials  hear  about  the  problems;  and 
IX  they  are  true,  neighbors,  relatives,  and 
officials  demand  that  some  action  be  taken 
to  correct  the  conditions.  These  incidents, 
however,  are  very  rare  In  Utah. 

In  providing  assistance  for  the  unwed 
mother,  caseworkers  stress  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child  and  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual.  It  Is  by  maintaining 
a  mothers  dignity  and  feeling  of  worth  as 
a  person  that  she  can  best  be  helped  to  help 
herself.  To  force  her  into  the  labor  market 
when  she  believes  a  mother's  place  Is  at 
home  by  the  side  of  her  children  Is  to  destroy 
the  dignity  of  motherhood  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

Financial  assistance  Is  provided  so  that 
the  mother  and  child  can  meet  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  living.  Medical  costs  are  met. 
and  If  the  mother  Is  In  need  of  psychiatric 
help,  she  Is  referred  to  a  clinic.  Although 
financial  aid  Is  the  most  publicized  part  of 
the  AFDC  Program,  casework  and  other  so- 
cial services  Is  the  cornerstone. 

Some  girls  come  to  the  Public  Welfare 
Program  In  a  pretty  desperate  condition. 
Their  families  and  friends  often  reject  them, 
and  they  don't  have  anywhere  to  turn  but 
the  Welfare  Division.  For  most  It  Is  a  last 
resource,  since  they  have  no  other  place  to 
go  for  help. 

Some  of  the  practical  things  done  by  wel- 
fare caseworkers  with  an  Illegitimately  preg- 
nant gin  are  helping  the  parents  and  their 
pregnant  daughter  accept  the  reality  of  their 
situation  with  as  little  Incrimination  and 
self-blame  as  possible,  helping  the  mother 
plan  for  the  birth  of  her  child,  arranging  for 
medical  care,  etc. 

The  mother  may  want  to  go  to  a  lamlly- 
care  type  of  home  pending  the  child's  birth. 
She  may  wish  to  release  her  child  for  adop- 
tion, and  the  caseworker  will  help  her  to 
reach  a  decision  and  follow  the  necessary 
procedure.  She  may  also  need  guidance  on 
how  to  file  legal  action  against  her  child's 
alleged  father.  H  R.  12080  would  torpedo  much 
of  this  basic  service  to  a  mother  If  she 
should  happen  to  fall  In  the  wrong  "per- 
centage" grouping. 

While  we  don't  condone  the  act  that 
caused  a  girl's  Illegitimate  pregnancy,  we  ac- 
cept the  unwed  mother  as  a  very  hurt, 
troubled,  imhappy  and  anxious  girl  who 
needs  her  family,  her  friends,  and  her  com- 
munity more  than  at  any  time  In  her  past 
life.  The  last  thing  she  and  her  unborn  child 
needs  at  this  point  Is  to  be  personally  Judged 
and  condemned  for  the  difficulty  they  find 
themselves  In.  The  proper  development  of  the 
child  will  depend  In  a  large  measure  upon 
the  degree  of  Its  mother's  stability  as  a  hu- 
man being.  The  punitive  and  coercive  pro- 
visions of  HR  12080  completely  ignore  this 
principle. 

The  AFDC  Program  provides  for  counsel- 
ing when  a  mother  Is  faced  with  dally  prob- 
lems too  big  for  her  to  cope  with.  With  the 
help  of  a  skilled  caseworker  she  may  be  saved 
from  going  Into  worse  situations — and  per- 
haps from  becoming  one  of  the  "repeater" 
unwed  mothers. 

Families  don't  stay  on  the  AFDC  Program 
long.  The  average  family  receives  assistance 
about  20  months.  For  the  most  part,  welfare 
families  find  the  means  of  self-support  them- 


selves and  are  glad  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
Many  AFDC  mothers  marry,  or  seek  employ- 
ment as  a  matter  of  personal  choice  and 
desire. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  only  about  4% 
of  all  welfare  cases  In  Utah  represent  second 
or  third  generation  welfare  recipients,  and 
the  perceuL  of  Utah's  population  on  welfare 
rolls  Is  at  one  of  Its  lowest  points.  In  1940 
over  97o  of  the  population  was  on  welfare.  In 
1950  it  had  dropped  to  4.2%,  and  In  1966  the 
ratio  stood  at  3.6%. 

During  the  1965-«6  fiscal  year  the  Utah  Di- 
vision of  Welfare  opened  16,265  cases  and 
closed  19,035  cases.  Its  program  Is  rehabili- 
tation and  service  oriented.  HR  12080  would 
In  Its  present  form,  throw  the  program  Into 
chaos.  Agencies  that  help  the  unwed  mother 
haven't  caused  the  problem;  they've  inher- 
ited It.  The  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  Program  doesn't  increase  Illegiti- 
macy. It  tries  to  provide  for  the  fatherless 
children  and  families  which  are  the  result 
of  something  wrong  In  society. 

The  Utah  NASW  Chapter  membership 
firmlv  believes  that  HR  12080  tuiless  appro- 
priately amended.  Is  contrary  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  18,000  Utah  children  now  In 
AFDC  recipient  households.  We  understand 
that  our  State  Delegation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  consult  with  Utah 
Division  of  Welfare  leaders  before  voting  In 
favor  of  HR  12080.  We  would  hope  that  our 
U.S.  Senators  will  feel  It  appropriate  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Wheeler,  President. 

Lettek  Prom  Utah  Division  of  Wkltare 
State  ot  Utah, 
Department  op  Public  Welfare. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  September  13, 1967. 
Re  Proposed  Amendment*  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (BR.  12080). 
Hon.  RrrssELL  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  As  Director  of  the 
Utah  Division  of  Welfare  I  wish  to  protest 
certain  provisions  In  the  Public  Welfare  Pro- 
visions (Title  H)  of  the  pending  Social  Se- 
ctirlty  Act  Amendments  of  1967  (H.R  12080  i 
now  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in 
taking  this  action  I  represent  not  only  myself 
but  the  official  posiUon  of  the  State  Division 
of  Welfare  staff  who  have  studied  the  new 
legislation  and  who  have  over  the  past  years 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  professlon.il 
competency  In  pubUc  welfare  administration. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  present  bill, 
whUe  making  additional  funds  available  for 
programs  such  as  dav  care,  foster  care,  and 
social  services  for  needy  children  In  their  own 
homes,  creates  coercive,  punitive,  and  dis- 
criminatory conditions  hostile  to  the  welfare 
of  children  and  the  promotion  of  sound  fam- 
ily life.  More  specifically,  we  cite  the  follow- 
ing two  provisions  as  an  erroneous  attempt 
to  reduce  the  welfare  burden  and  to  force  and 
restrict  the  Indigent  Into  self-sufficiency. 

1.  The  requiTement  that  all  adults  on  as- 
sistance, including  mothers  and  out-of- 
school  youth  over  16.  engage  in  work  and 
training  {unless  specifically  exempted  for  ex- 
ceptional circumstances)  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  assistance. 

Under  this  provision  children  would  be 
summarily  punished  because  of  the  hesitancy 
of  their  mother  to  leave  them  in  the  care 
of  others.  Refusal  of  a  mother  to  enter  or 
prepare  to  enter  the  labor  force  of  her  com- 
munity could  mean: 

A.  The  family  being  dropped  from  assist- 
ance. 

B.  The  family's  assistance  grant  would  be 
severely  reduced  by  eliminating  the  mother 
from  calculation  of  the  family  budget. 

C.  The  chUdren  could  be  removed  from  the 
home  by  court  order  and  placed  In  foster  care. 

The  citizens  of  Utah  have  advocated  and 
supported,  through  pubUc  welfare  and  other 


legislation,  the  need  of  children  to  be  cared 
for  in  their  own  homes  and  the  necessity  of 
a  mother's  presence  and  love  It  Is  contrary 
to  the  best  Interests  of  even.-one  to  force  all 
AFDC  mothers  to  seek  employment  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  public  assistance.  In 
many  families  the  mothers  should  remain  at 
home  for  the  best  interest*  of  the  children. 

It  is  the  exceptional  woman,  with  many 
personal  strengths,  who  can  prove  adequate 
to  meet  the  basic  emotional  and  life-prepara- 
tory needs  of  her  children  while  at  the  sajne 
time  following  a  ftOl-tlme  pursuit  outside 
the  home.  This  requirement  of  the  bill  would 
serve  only  to  discriminate  further  against 
Uteih's  most  vulnerable  group  of  children — 
those  who  not  only  live  In  poverty  but  who 
are  also  deprived  of  the  care,  gnldance,  and 
emotional  suppwrt  of  two  parents. 

Mrs.  Algie  E.  Ballit, 
Director,  Division  of  Welfare. 

Statement  by  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor, 
State  of  Massachtjsetts 

The  original  concept  of  AFDC  was  to  keep 
families  together.  Section  201,  by  requiring 
that  mothers  enter  the  labor  force,  unless 
they  can  show  good  cause  for  not  doing  so, 
would  negate  this  concept. 

While  mothers  of  school-age  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  find  employment, 
this  should  not  be  required  of  mothers  of 
pre-school-age  children. 

The  recommended  expansion  of  day  care 
services  Is  an  excellent  provision.  Many  of  the 
AFDC  mothers  could  be  trained  to  provide 
these  services. 

This  api>ears  to  be  the  best  plan  for  moth- 
ers who  are  seeking  work,  or  who  require  day 
care   for   their   children. 

Safeguards  should  be  provided  so  that  no 
pressure  Is  put  upon  mothers  to  leave  their 
children  In  order  to  go  to  work.  The  wage  In- 
centive provisions  of  H.R.  12080  are  excellent 
and  should  be  most  helpful  In  encouraging 
AFDC  recipients  to  enter  the  labor  force  and 
Increase  their  Jobs  skills,  removing  them  from 
AFDC  rolls  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram 
addressed  to  me  by  G.  E.  Leighty,  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  on  yesterday, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  13. 1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives"  Association 
representing    virtually    all    of    the    railroad 
workers  in  the  United  States  concurs  fully 
with  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO  taken  In 
their  telegram  of  12/11/67  on   the  pending 
social  security  legislation.  We  ask  that  the 
social  security  legislation  be  returned  to  the 
conference  committee  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  Just  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
Nation's  retired  and  poverty  stricken. 
G.  E.  Leightt. 
Chairman.  Railway  Labor  Executir-'es 
Association. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  others  speaking 
about  various  provisions  of  this  bill,  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  other  amendments 
that  should  be  considered  more  carefully 
and  more  thoughtfully  before  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopt«i.  I  wish  to 
mention  one  especially.  I  have  mentioned 
it  before.  That  is  the  amendment  on  dis- 
ability. 
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The  Senator  from  Louisiana  himself 
admits  that  this  is  an  amendment  which 
is  regressive  in  nature.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  that,  would 
have  changed  the  definition  of  disability 
to  conform  with  definitions  that  me  uni- 
versally adopted  in  the  various  Stetes  by 
workmen's  compensation  comraissions 
and  by  courts,  in  interpreting  wo^men's 
compensation  laws.  That  amendment 
would  have  changed  the  definitien  so  as 
to  liberalize  it,  in  part.  | 

When  we  came  to  the  floor,i  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill.  loffered 
an  amendment  to  reject  the  HotEse  lan- 
guage and  go  back  to  the  existing  lan- 
guage in  the  act  we  had  adopted  in  1965. 
That  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
substantial  vote  of  about  2  to  1  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  prevail 
in  that,  and  went  back  to  the  disability 
program  that  is  sought  to  be  put  into 
effect  under  the  House  bill. 

Now,  In  Montana,  for  example,  we  have 
a  provision  for  disability  for  those  people 
who  suffer  silicosis,  who  have  acquired 
silicosis  as  a  result  of  working  in  the 
mines,  and  are  incapacitated  and  unable 
to  do  any  other  excessive  work.  I  know 
silicotics  who,  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Butte  and  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  have  to  stop  and  rest  and  catch 
their  breath  at  every  other  parking  meter 
on  the  block.  Yet  those  people,  under 
State  law  and  by  definition  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law,  are  unable  to 
receive  their  benefits  if  they  are  under 
retirement  age,  or  unable  to  retire  with 
total  disability  when  they  reach  the  per- 
missive retirement  age,  because,  under 
the  present  definition,  there  is  some  work 
in  the  national  economy  that  they  might 
be  able  to  do. 

This  was  the  same  sort  of  thljQg  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  case  I  previously 
cited,  the  West  Virginia  decision  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  Record,  where  the 
man  who  was  a  former  coal  miner  had 
suffered  injury  and  disability  in  the 
mines  and  was  in  constant  pain,  was  un- 
able to  sit  or  stand  or  even  lie  down  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  dishwasher;  and,  since  he 
was  employed  as  a  dishwasher,  he  could 
not  qualify  for  total  disability. 

That  case,  the  case  of  Leftwich  against 
Gardiner,  a  Federal  circuit  court  de- 
cision, was  put  in  the  Record,  ajid  was 
cited  in  the  hearings. 

Every  State,  in  its  compensation  pro- 
gram, has  such  definitions  of  total  dis- 
ability, which  are  rejected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  a  definition  of  disability  that 
is  completely  unfair,  does  not  relate  at 
all  to  the  needs  of  the  disabled  person, 
and  has  no  analogies  at  any  other  place 
in  the  law,  or  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  or,  as  I 
say,  in  agencies  of  the  State  govern- 
ments where  a  definition  of  disability  is 
found. 

When  we  tried  to  correct  this  situation 
in  1965.  we  tried  to  take  care  of  some 
of  th°  disabled  people  who  would  lose 
benefits  in  the  last  years  of  their  work- 
ing lives  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  so  permanently  disabled  that  they 


were  unable  to  earn  any  social  security 
credits. 

In  the  conference  bill  we  take  a  long 
step  backward,  a  step  back  of  1965 — 
even  a  step  behind  the  former  law. 

Again,  if  that  were  the  only  thing  ob- 
jectionable in  this  bill,  I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  we  could  cure  it  by  legisla- 
tion the  next  time  around. 

I  might  mention  that  that  Leftwich 
case  was  not  appealed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment; instead  of  trying  to  obtain 
correction  in  the  courts  of  what  they 
considered  an  erroneous  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  definition,  they  appeared  at 
the  conference,  and  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  very  meekly  changed 
the  judicial  decision. 

Many  of  us  offered  amendments  In 
committee.  Many  of  us  offered  amend- 
ments on  the  floor.  Many  of  those  amend- 
ments, as  I  have  previously  pointed  out. 
were  adopted,  sometimes  lay  a  vote  of  2 
to  1.  sometimes  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1.  and 
sometimes  unanimously.  All  of  these 
amendments  which  required  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  were  rejected  by  the 
conference  committee. 

We  got  one-half  of  1  percent  more 
than  the  House  provision  for  social  se- 
curity payments,  and  the  conferees 
raised  the  amount  from  $44  to  $55  when 
the  administration  was  asking  for  a 
minimum  of  S70. 

Those  are  almost  the  only  real  bene- 
fits that  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  pending  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  overflnanced. 
Experience  will  show  that  the  financing 
and  taxing  aspects  of  the  bill  will  bring 
in  more  than  $4  billion  over  what  is  be- 
ing brought  in  at  the  present  time.  Ex- 
perience in  the  future  will  show  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  allowing 
for  social  security  beneficiaries  will  not 
take  care  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  un- 
til the  next  social  security  bill  is  passed. 

Experience  will  show,  as  we  go  to  the 
States,  that  many  of  the  people  who  are 
recipients  of  both  welfare  and  social  se- 
curity will  not  get  one  dollar's  worth  of 
additional  benefits  under  the  bill. 

In  the  16  States  in  which  they  re- 
ceived a  $5  increase  as  a  result  of  the  last 
social  security  increase,  they  can  only 
receive  $2.50  of  benefits  under  the  Wel- 
fare Act. 

So.  those  experiences  can  be  corrected. 
However,  experience  will  show  that  be- 
ginning In  July  next  year,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  America  will  be 
hungry.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
suggested  that  the  number  will  be  be- 
tween 300,000  and  500.000. 

Thousands  of  women  will  be  taken 
away  from  their  homes  and  required  to 
go  to  work. 

Thousands  of  children  will  be  in  day- 
care centers,  with  more  or  less  com- 
petent people  in  charge,  but  they  will  be 
taken  away  from  their  homes  and  put 
under  the  care  of  strangers. 

It  was  decided  in  the  committee  after 
considerable  debate  that  mothers  who 
are  In  charge  of  children  under  the  age 
of  6  would  not  be  required  to  take  any 
job  in  industry. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  me  on 
the  floor,  and  mianimously  agreed  to. 
that  other  people  acting  in  the  place  of 


mothers,  older  sisters  or  aunts,  would 
have  the  same  exemption. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  then  sag- 
gested  that  perhaps  we  could  be  even 
stronger,  and  he  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  other  exemptions. 

Experience  will  show  that  next  year 
these  people  wUl  be  hungi-y.  We  will  have 
mothers  who  will  be  leaving  their  homes. 
We  will  have  fathers  who  will  not  be  able 
to  draw  benefits. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  if  we  could  have 
taken  the  bill  to  conference  and  ex- 
plained the  detrimental  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
had  additional  time  to  discuss  the  matt«r 
further  and  read  the  various  comments 
of  people  who  do  know  the  Impact  of  this 
legislation,  it  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  vote. 

I  declare  now  that  I  am  going  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits]  and  others  in  the  statement  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  ball  game.  It  is 
just  the  end  of  the  first  Inning. 

The  Monday  after  next  will  be  Christ- 
mas. Most  of  us  will  be  digging  out  old 
toys  and  painting  them  and  fixing  them 
or  giving  them  to  firemen  to  paint  and 
fix  up  for  the  children  who  will  not  have 
much  in  their  Christmas  stockings.  And 
Santa  Glaus  will  visit  them  only  tem- 
porarily. 

A  lot  of  Us  will  be  walking  up  and  down 
the  street  and  dropping  a  couple  of  quar- 
ters or  a  dollar  bill  Into  the  Salvation 
Army  pots  and  making  other  contribu- 
tions for  Christmas  turkeys  and  dinners 
for  mothers  and  fathers  and  children 
who  are  poverty  stricken. 

However,  long  after  those  toys  are 
broken,  long  after  that  paint  has  scaled 
off,  and  long  after  the  last  Christmas 
turkey  sandwich  Is  gone,  there  will  be 
boys  and  girls  in  America  in  the  streets, 
and  mothers  in  the  homes  who  will  be 
hungry  and  destitute  and  poverty 
stricken  because  we  have  taken  this  ac- 
tion today  that  requires  a  vote  In  favor 
of  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re-scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Hart  in  the  chain  .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 1  wish  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee for  the  effective  work  they  did  in 
reaching  agreement.  The  bill  they  have 
given  us  may  not  be  all  that  all  Senators 
might  have  wanted,  but  it  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  positive,  progressive  legislation.  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  approve  It 
promptly. 

A  minimum  Increase  In  the  level  of 
social  security  payments  of  13  percent  Is 
provided.  The  basic  payment  of  $44  will 
be  increased  to  $55,  which  is  an  increase 
of  25  percent. 

A  person  receiving  today's  maximum 
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payment  of  $144  wiU  get  $160.50.  A  mar- 
ried couple  now  getting  the  average  so- 
cial security  of  $145  will  see  that  figure 
increased  to  $165. 

These  increases  were  overdue,  and 
while  they  still  may  not  be  as  much  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be,  I  believe  they 
will  prove  very  helpful  to  the  retired  and 
the  elderly  who  depend  upon  them. 

Since  July  1965.  when  the  last  social 
security  increases  were  provided,  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  some  8  percent, 
so  that  the  increases  we  have  the  opr>or- 
tunity  to  provide  here  are  actually  great- 
er than  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

There  are  approximately  24  million 
older  citizens,  widows,  orplians.  and  dis- 
abled persons  who  will  benefit.  They  will 
realize  $3.6  billion  a  year  In  the  aggre- 
gate. This  will  be  new  purchasing  power 
in  the  economy.  But  the  greatest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  providing  the  Increases 
Is  simply  that  our  elderly  retired  and 
other  recipients  need  the  money. 

Making  these  benefits  available  to 
those  who  depend  upon  social  security, 
Mr.  President,  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  needed  increases  should 
not  be  jeopardized  by  resistance  to  the 
welfare  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  opposition  that  has  been  expressed 
to  the  provisions  aimed  at  putting  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work  is  soundly  based. 
On  the  contrar>'.  I  think  the  objective  l^' 
a  highly  desirable  one. 

I  do  not  believe  this  body  should  be 
intimidated  by  any  suggestions  or  any 
threats  that  if  these  welfare  provisions 
are  adopted  we  will  have  more  trouble, 
more  riots,  in  the  cities  next  summer. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  gear  the  law- 
making process  to  any  such  considera- 
tions. 

There  is  a  real  chance,  on  the  other 
hand  I  think,  that  persons  on  welfare 
may  be  helped  and  may  be  encouraged 
to  help  themselves.  I  think  these  provi- 
sions offer  an  opportunity  for  self-bet- 
terment. This  is  an  incentive  program, 
not  a  program  of  oppression,  as  some 
apparently  believe. 

May  I  point  out  that  item  2  under  the 
public  welfare  and  health  amendments 
section  clearly  states,  on  page  15  of  the 
summary  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  that  "any  person  with  Ill- 
ness, incapacity,  advanced  age  or  re- 
moteness from  a  project  that  precludes 
effective  participation  in  work  or  train- 
ing" would  not  be  Included  in  the  work 
program;  nor  would— item  3— persons  be 
Included  "whose  substantially  continuous 
presence  in  the  home  is  required  because 
of  the  illness  or  incapacity  of  another 
member  of  the  household."  There  is  no 
intent  here  to  work  a  hardship  on  anyone. 
I  may  say  that  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  saw  fit  to  drop  my  amend- 
ment which  would  have  permitted  volun- 
tary retirement  at  age  60.  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  that  provision  retained  in  the 
bill. 

But  I  make  the  obvious  point  that  in- 
creasing the  benefits  to  keep  social  se- 
curity payments  more  in  line  with  the 
actual  costs  of  living  is  the  overriding 
consideration  now.  In  the  future  I  hope 
that  we  can  make  other  improvements. 
This  bill.  Mr.  President,  as  It  relates  to 
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the  increased  benefits  under  the  old-a«e, 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, is  actuarially  and  fiscally  sound, 
we  are  ad\4sed.  It  provides  benefits  for 
additional  categories  of  individuals.  And 
it  improves  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram and  other  related  programs,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  far  too  many 
amendments  for  me  to  discuss  separate- 
ly, and  I  do  not  think  that  further  dis- 
cussion is  necessarj'  on  my  part,  except 
to  reiterate  that  the  benefits  pro\ided  by 
this  bill  have  been  kept  wage  related, 
which  is  the  best  Insurance  for  the  social 
security  program  for  the  future.  As  long 
as  the  benefits  are  kept  wage  related,  I 
think  the  social  security  system  can  con- 
tinue into  the  future  as  a  financially  re- 
sponsible program  as  well  as  a  humani- 
tarian one. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  express  my  profound  disappoint- 
ment with  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12080.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
for  1967. 

The  report  is  a  sorry  response  to  the 
Increasing  needs  of  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  blind,  and  the  poor.  Many  of 
Its  provisions  are  piuiitive  and  repres- 
sive. They  show  we  have  not  learned 
from  past  experience. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor  of  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  at  almost 
any  cost.  Elderly  people  are  not  getting 
enough   money   to   keep   up  with   rising 
costs  and  with  rising  standards  of  living. 
What  does  the  bill  do  for  them? 
It  increases  their  social  security  bene- 
fits, but  only  by  a  small  amoimt.  And 
that  Is  all  It  docs  for  them. 
What  does  the  bill  do  to  hurt  them? 
It  provides  a  small  raise  in  benefits 
which  only  gives  Congress  an  excuse  for 
not  acting  on  social  security  again  for 
several  years. 

It  gives  local  governments  the  con- 
tinued opportimity  to  cancel  out  the  ef- 
fects of  social  security  increases  for  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  by  making 
a  corresponding  cut  in  welfare  benefits. 
It  gives  the  low-inoome  wage  earner 
a  disproportionate  burden  of  the  social 
security  costs  because  social  security 
taxes  are  not  to  be  paid  on  the  part  of 
an  individuals  income  that  exceeds 
$7,800  a  year. 

This  social  security  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  win  the  votes  of  a  large  number  of 
Americans  who  will  feel  their  repre- 
sentatives have  done  something  for 
them.  But  their  representatives  have 
given  them  far  less  than  they  should 
have. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  risen  to  speak 
about  the  urban  crisis  in  the  past  few 
months.  We  have  talked  at  length  about 
what  can  be  done  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams aimed  at  alleviating  the  despair 
and  frustration  rampant  in  our  ghettos. 
Most  of  us  agree  that  new  approaches 
are  necessary.  Yet  this  bill  takes  us  back- 
ward to  the  centuries  of  insensitivity  to 
the  problems  of  the  urban  and  rural 
poor. 

HTSTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

Society  since  the  Middle  Ages  has  rec- 
ognized a  duty  to  assist  the  poor,  the 
destitute,  and  the  indigent. 


The  first  legislative  action  taken  was 
in  1601.  in  England,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Poor  Relief  Act 

This  legislation  established  the  nature 
and  techniques  of  governmental  respon- 
sibUity  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  1601 
act  acknowledged  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  the  destitute,  and 
delegated  the  provisions  of  such  aid  to 
the  smallest  unit  of  government. 

The  act  also  established  other  prece- 
dents, but  negative  ones.  It  reflected  the 
sentiment  that  poverty  is  a  personal  dis- 
grace caused  by  individal  laziness,  moral 
weakness,  or  individual  or  personal  short- 
comings. This  attitude  characterized  wel- 
fare legislation  and  welfare  programs  In 
the  United  States  until  the  New  Deal. 

The  great  depression  of  the  1930's 
marked  a  major  watershed  in  the  devel- 
opment of  public  welfare  policies,  as  it 
did  for  many  other  public  policies.  The 
depression  brought  new  types  of  public 
welfare  programs  and  the  expansion  of 
State  responsibility  and  participation. 

Likewise,  as  a  result  of  the  depression, 
the  Federal  Government  initiated  large- 
scale  participation  in  welfare  policies,  es- 
pecially in  financing  programs,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Social  Securitv-  Act  in 
1936.  For  example,  in  1930.  91.3  percent 
of  all  public  expenditures  for  assistance 
and  work  programs  were  „t  the  local 
level;  the  rest  was  paid  for  by  the  States 
By  1932,  the  local  percentage  had  dropped 
to  60  percent  while  the  State  portion 
had  increased  to  21.9  percent  and  the 
Federal  Goverrjnent  was  now  financing 
17.5  percent. 

In  1936.  the  year  after  the  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  77.4  percent  of 
all  public  expenditures  were  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  13.4  percent  at  the  State  level. 
and  9.2  percent  at  the  local  level. 

This,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  shifts  from  the  Elizabethan 
poor  law  philosophy.  The  local  unit  of 
government,  many  times  overburdened 
by  large  numbers  of  poor  people,  would 
no  longer  be  the  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue for  aiding  the  poor.  Instead.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  problems  of 
the  poor  were  national  in  scope. 

The  depression  also  brought  about  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  welfare 
recipient. 

As  we  experienced  a  severe  depression, 
people  realized  that  it  was  not  laziness 
or  some  inherent  quality  that  caused  a 
person  to  be  poor.  Rather,  in  manj-  in- 
stances, poverty  was  a  result  of  economic 
forces  that  individuals  could  not  con- 
trol. Programs  were  established  to  help 
people  who  fell  within  certain  defined 
categories.  Congress  recognized  that 
there  were  people  who.  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  classification  in  a  certain 
group,  were  more  likely  to  require  finan- 
cial assistance  in  order  to  continue  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  themselves 

Four  major  cat.egDrics  of  citizens  are 
now  recognized  by  Congress  for  receipt 
of  special  assistance:  the  elderly — old- 
age  assistance;  the  disabled — aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  the 
blind— aid  to  the  blind;  and  dependent 
children — aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromises  repre- 
sented by  the  conference  report  would 
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reverse  the  trend  away  from  Elizabethan 
attitudes,  and  take  us  back  to  the  17th 
century.  Perhaps  this  bill  is  the  precursor 
of  the  reestabltshment  of  poorhouses. 
debtors  farms,  and  prisons  for  the  in- 
dlKent. 

Let  me  explain  my  disappointment  by 
discussing  four  aspects  of  the  conference 
bill:  social  security:  APDC  payments:  the 
work  training  and  unemployed  fathers 
provisions;  and  the  title  19  program. 

I.    SOCIAL    SECXTRrrY 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  favor  Increased  social  security 
benefits.  But  I  do  not  favor  this  social 
security  bill.  This  bill  is  a  tax  Increase 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor— a  Ux  In- 
crease without  hearings.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  this  bill.  I 
believe  we  can  do  better.  We  must  do 
better. 

I  want  more  social  security,  because  I 
know  what  an  Increase  can  do  for  the 
poor  In  our  Nation.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  poor  people  In  this  country  are 
over  65  years  of  age  The  only  possible 
way  of  lifting  thLs  group  above  the  pov- 
erty line  Is  higher  cash  benefits  from  so- 
cial security. 

More  than  23  million  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive checks  ever%-  month  through  .social 
security.  Social  security  Insurance  bene- 
fits now  assist  18  million  older  people,  3  '4 
million  children — primarily  orphans — 
a  half  million  widowed  mothers  of  chil- 
dren or  disabled  or  retired  workers.  IMj 
million  disabled  workers  and  their  wives, 
and  since  1966,  people  who  are  72  or  older 
who  otherwise  are  not  eligible  for  Insur- 
ance benefits. 

More  than  86  million  workers  cur- 
rently are  employed  and  paying  contri- 
butions under  social  security.  These  con- 
tributions will  buy  them  a  retirement 
program,  protection  against  serious  dis- 
ability, and  life  insurance  if  the  major 
breadwinner  in  the  family  dies. 

Mr.  President,  one  in  every  nine  Ameri- 
cans receives  social  security  benefits  in 
some  form  These  people  know  how  far 
benefits  have  lagged  behind  the  Increases 
In  living  costs.  They  also  know  these 
benefits  have  lagged  even  farther  behind 
the  better  living  standards  most  Ameri- 
cans enjoy. 

Since  1940  social  security  beneficiaries 
have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
the  cost  of  living.  Social  security  benefits 
have  been  Increased  five  times  during  this 
period.  But  living  costs  have  increased 
much  faster.  Neither  the  social  security 
benefit  increase  In  1959  nor  the  one  In 
1965  matched  the  Increase  in  living  costs 
since  the  previous  benefit  increase.  The 
8.3-p)ercent  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  Index  In  1966  was  the  greatest  in  15 
years.  And  1967  has  kept  a  similar  pace. 

An  example  will  show  what  this  means 
for  the  average  retired  American.  The 
average  monthly  benefit  today  for  a 
worker  who  retired  in  1954  Is  $76.  but 
for  him  to  buy  the  same  good.s  and  serv- 
ices that  his  benefits  would  have  pur- 
chased 13  years  ago,  he  would  now  have 
to  be  receiving  $82.  A  13-percent  social 
security  Increase  as  proposed  in  the  con- 
ference report  would  allow  him  to  tmy 
the  same  goods  and  services  that  he  could 
get  In  1954.  But  this  Increase  does  not 
allow  him  to  keep  up  with  today's  stand- 


ard of  living.  But  to  keep  pace  with 
wages  of  employed  workers,  he  would 
have  to  receive  $104,  which  is  a  37-per- 
cent Increase  over  the  actual  benefits  of 
today. 

The  problems  of  inflation  aside,  the 
fact  is  that  the  average  person  on  social 
security  can  barely  eke  out  a  subpoverty 
level  of  living.  The  poverty  standard  is 
$1,170  for  a  single  aged  Individual  and 
$1,850  for  an  elderly  couple.  The  average 
social  security  beneficiary  is  below  even 
the  poverty  subsistence  level.  Annually,  a 
single  aged  person  now  averages  only 
$1,008  and  a  couple  $1,716. 

The  main  retirement  income  protec- 
tion for  most  elderly  Americans  comes 
from  social  security.  Less  than  15  percent 
of  those  65  and  over  receive  private  pen- 
sion payments,  and  those  private  pen- 
sions count  for  only  3  percent  of  total  in- 
come for  those  people.  Even  15  years 
from  now.  social  security  will  still  be  the 
only  pension  income  for  70  percent  of  the 
people.  The  median  income,  including  all 
Income  sources,  was  $1,130  in  1966  for 
single  persons  over  65,  and  $2,875  for 
couples.  Thirty  percent  of  the  elderly 
couples  received  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

Furthermore,  many  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  when  social  security  benefits  go 
up,  welfare  payments  are  likely  to  go 
down.  Many  elderly  people  think  they 
will  get  the  full  benefits  of  13-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  or  a  minlmtmi 
of  $55.  But  many  of  them  will  not  get  this 
increase. 

There  is  a  provision  In  the  bill  that 
the  additional  amoimt  of  money  ob- 
tained as  social  security  payments  can 
be  taken  away  if  one  is  on  welfare.  The 
increase  In  social  security  benefits  will 
be  matched  by  a  decrease  In  welfare 
benefits. 

Many  States  have  a  practice  of  reduc- 
ing welfare  payments  by  the  same 
amount  as  any  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity. An  example  of  this  was  given  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  the  other  day  when  he 
told  the  stor>'  of  an  84 -year-old  man  who 
has  been  retired  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  84-year-old  man  draws  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  $62  a  month  and  welfare 
benefits  In  the  amount  of  $48  per  month, 
a  total  of  $110. 

He  writes: 

In  the  pa&t,  each  time  social  security  pay- 
ments have  been  increased,  my  welfare 
check  has  been  decreased  In  the  same 
amount,  I  do  not  have  enough  to  properly 
take  care  of  myself  at  the  present  time. 

This  84-year-old  man.  and  others  like 
him  throughout  the  country,  may  ver>- 
well  find  that  their  old-age  assistance 
checks  will  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  increase  under  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

Last  month's  Senate  bUl  was  Intended 
to  counter  this  situation.  The  bill  con- 
tained a  mandatory  increase  of  $7  50  a 
month  in  welfare  payments  for  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  This  provi- 
sion was  Intended  to  guarantee  that  the 
social  security  Increase  would  not  be 
knocked  out  for  thousands  of  old  people 
when  locaJ  and  State  agencies  reduced 
old-age  assistance  checks  by  a  corre- 
sponding amoimt.  But  the  conference 
bin  does  not  contain  that  safeguard. 
State  and  local  governments  retain  the 


opportunity  to  continue  as  they  always 
have,  to  cancel  out  the  effects  of  the 
social  security  Increase. 

If  present  social  security  payments 
allow  a  majority  of  single  persons  and 
nearly  30  percent  of  all  aged  couples  to 
exist  only  under  conditions  of  extreme 
poverty,  why  am  I  opposed  to  this  in- 
crease in  social  security? 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  a  better  one. 

One  that  will  provide  substantial  bene- 
fits in  cash. 

One  that  will  eliminate  the  opportun- 
ity for  States  and  localities  to  cancel  the 
increase  by  reducing  old-age  assistance 
payments. 

One  that  is  not  coupled  with  welfare 
restrictions  that  hamstring  inadequate 
programs. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  on  poverty.  The 
elderly  comprise  one-third  of  the  pov- 
erty group  in  America.  A  bill  that  truly 
helps  them  is  a  victory  in  the  war.  If  we 
settle  for  a  lesser  bill,  if  we  compromise 
our  position,  it  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore the  Senate  again  has  a  chance  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  elderly 

There  is  another  reason  for  my  con- 
cern about  the  conference  report.  As  the 
conference  bill  stands,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  overflnanced.  The  cost  of  the 
benefits  in  the  House  version  was  $3.2 
billion,  while  the  cost  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion was  $5.8  billion.  The  conference  bill 
costs  $3.6  billion. 

The  conference  bill  will  produce  a  sur- 
plus of  $1850  billion  in  calendar  year 
1968.  The  Senate  committee  level  of  ben- 
efits would  have  produced  a  surplus  of 
$1,230  billion,  and  the  version  passed 
on  the  Senate  floor  would  produce  a  far 
smaller  surplus. 

The  conference  report  cuts  benefits 
by  $2.2  billion  when  there  Is  no  de- 
crease In  payroll  taxes.  This  item  is  a 
bill  which  is  actually  a  back-door  tax 
measure. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is  the  same 
in  the  conference  bill  as  it  was  In  the 
early  Senate  bill,  but  the  benefits  are 
far  less.  The  Federal  Government  gets 
to  keep  approximately  $620  million 
which  it  would  not  have  had  otherwise. 
This  definitely  appears  to  be  a  method 
to  Increase  the  tax  burden  of  Americans 
without  commensurate  benefits 

We  may  need  a  tax  measure  to  dampen 
inflationary  pressures  in  our  economy. 
However,  without  hearings,  and  without 
adequate  benefits,  I  do  not  believe  that 
American  wage  earners  should  pay  such 
hidden  tax. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  American  tax- 
payer may  also  find  himself  faced  with 
an  increase  in  local  real  estate  or  prop- 
erty taxes  as  a  result  of  this  biU.  Such 
a  tax  might  very  well  be  levied  by  local 
governments  to  meet  the  increase  in  wel- 
fare expenses  which  they  will  face,  as  a 
result  of  decreased  Federal  participation 
in  financing  of  welfare  programs  under 
this  bUl. 

There  Is  a  further  reason  for  my  nega- 
tive feelings  about  the  bill— the  wage 
ba.se  provisions 

'The  poor  pay  more"  Usually  this 
phrase  refers  to  consumer  practices. 
Strangely,  under  the  conference  social 
security  bill,  the  poor  pay  more. 
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This  happens  because  the  conference 
report  allowed  a  wage  base  of  $7,800  to 
replace  a  sliding  scale  the  Senate  had 
proposed.  Social  security  taxes  are  paid 
on  earnings  up  to  the  limit  set  in  the 
wage  base.  People  who  earn  more  money 
than  the  wage  base  figure,  do  not  pay 
social  security  taxes  on  the  excess  salary 
above,  in  this  case,  $7,800. 

Consequently,  those  who  earn  under 
$7,800  pay  a  larger  share  of  their  Income 
for  social  security  benefits  than  those 
who  earn  more  than  $7,800.  The  social 
security  taxes  themselves  have  to  be 
higher  when  there  is  a  lower  wage  base, 
because  the  cost  of  the  program  remains 
the  same  but  the  wages  available  for 
taxing  are  limited. 

The  original  social  security  wage  base 
in  1935  was  $3,000.  When  the  program 
began,  about  95  percent  of  the  persons 
in  the  program  had  their  full  earnings 
covered.  For  the  same  percentage  of 
Americans  today  to  have  their  full  earn- 
ings covered,  the  wage  base  would  have 
to  be  increased  to  around  $15,000. 

Because  of  the  failure  to  raise  the  tax- 
able wage  base  to  reflect  increased 
earnings  of  workers,  there  has  been  an 
erosion  in  the  adequacy  of  benefits  in 
relation  to  earnings.  Large  numbers  of 
workers  are  not  receiving  benefit  protec- 
tion related  to  their  full  earnings. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  program 
cover  the  total  earnings  of  the  larger 
majority  of  workers  so  that  their  retire- 
ment benefits,  which  are  based  on  cov- 
ered earnings  only,  will  be  related  to 
what  they  actually  earned  If  an  unduly 
low  ceiling  is  placed  on  the  benefits  paid 
to  moderate-  or  high-wage  workers,  they 
will  be  forced  to  suffer  drastic  reductions 
in  their  living  standards  when  they 
retire. 

The  $7,800  base  proposed  by  the  con- 
ference committee  would  increase  to 
about  two-thirds  the  proportion  of  work- 
ers whose  full  incomes  are  covered.  But 
this  proportion  Is  projected  to  fall  to 
about  one-half  again  by  1974. 

The  administration  and  the  Senate 
proposed  to  finance  social  security  by  a 
three-step  Increase  in  the  taxable  wage 
base  to  $7,800  in  1968.  $9,000  In  1971,  and 
$10,800  In  1974. 

Such  a  higher  wage  base  would  Im- 
prove the  relation  between  a  worker's 
actual  earnings  and  his  eventual  social 
security  benefit  while  providing  ad- 
ditional Income  to  Improve  the  program 
further.  In  past  years,  increased  cover- 
age partially  made  up  for  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  taxable  payroll. 

But  social  security  Is  now  virtually  a 
universal  program,  and  the  possibilities 
of  expanding  coverage  In  the  future  arc 
few.  The  sliding  Senate  scale  would  have 
kept  about  two-thirds  of  the  pa>Toll 
covered  by  a  wage  base  through  1974. 

Additionally,  a  sliding  wage  scale 
would  allow  a  lesser  Increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  rate. 

The  administration  proposed  t-o  fi- 
nance the  social  security  benefits  In  two 
ways.  There  would  be  an  Increase  In 
the  scheduled  contribution  ratps  on  each 
party  of  0  1  percent  on  January  1,  1969, 
and  an  additional  0.05  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  for  a  total  Increase  of  0.15 
percent.  In  addition,  there  would  be  the 


three-step  increase  In  the  taxable  wage 

base. 

The  House  improvements  require  a 
higher  tax  rate  because  of  the  lower  wage 
base:  the  eventual  social  security  contri- 
bution rate  with  a  wage  base  of  $7,800 
will  be  about  0.25  percent  unless  the 
number  of  benefits  financed  by  the  pro- 
gram are  cut  or  steps  are  taken  to 
eliminate  the  present  and  projected  sur- 
pluses in  the  fund. 

If  the  wage  base  remains  relatively 
static  while  earnings  rise,  social  security 
contributions  will  be  an  ever-decreasing 
proportion  of  the  total  national  payroll. 
Higher  benefits  will  require  a  higher 
Ux  on  the  decreasing  E>ortion  of  Income. 
Since  the  tax  rate  is  uniform,  low-wage 
workers  bear  a  greater  cost  burden  when 
the  wage  base  is  frozen. 

If  the  Senate  will  reconsider  the  Social 
Security  Act.  some  revisions  can  be  made 
in  these  financing  provisions. 

Fmally,  I  find  the  social  security  pro- 
visions unacceptable  because  of  the 
treatment  given  to  Senate  increases  for 
special  groups. 

The  Senate  introduced  a  series  of 
amendments  or  modified  House  pro- 
visions to  allow  an  increase  in  benefits  for 
individuals  aged  72  and  over,  for  disabled 
widows  and  widowers,  for  those  who 
chose  reduced  insurance  benefits  at  age 
60,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  an 
individual  can  earn  and  still  be  eligible 
for  benefits. 

None  of  these  amendments  were  re- 
ported out  of  the  conference. 

The  Senate  increased  the  amount  of 
special  payments  to  certain  Individuals 
aged  72  and  older  who  have  no  coverage 
or  whose  coverage  is  insufficient  to 
qualify  for  regular  benefits.  The  Senate 
provided  increases  of  $50  for  single  per- 
sons and  $25  for  a  spouse  in  this  cate- 
gor>'. 

The  conference  blU  gave  $40  for  a 
single  person  and  $20  for  a  spouse,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  and  $2.50  respectively  from 
the  House  measures. 

The  Senate  wanted  to  provide  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers  at  any 
age  at  a  benefit  rate  of  82 ''2  percent  of 
the  spouse's  primary  insurance  amount. 
Again,  the  conference  committee  modi- 
fied the  Senate  amendment  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  the  House  biU.  The  House,  and 
conference  version,  provided  benefits  for 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  age  50  or 
over  with  benefits  ranging  from  50  to 
82^2  percent  of  the  spouse's  primary  in- 
surance amount  depending  on  the  age  at 
which  benefits  begin. 

The  Senate's  amendment  to  provide 
for  payment  of  reduced  old-age,  wife's, 
husband's,  widowers,  and  parents'  In- 
surance benefits  beginning  at  age  60  was 
deleted  by  the  conference. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  if  the 
beneficiary  earns  $1,500  or  less  a  year,  no 
benefits  will  be  withheld:  If  he  earns 
more  than  $1,500  in  a  -ear.  $1  in  benefits 
will  be  withheld  for  each  $2  in  earnings 
between  $1,500  to  $2,700,  and  $1  in  bene- 
fits will  be  withheld  for  each  $1  of  earn- 
ings above  $2,700.  The  House  bill  in- 
creased the  annual  $1,500  and  $2,700  cut- 
off points  to  $1,680  and  $2,880.  respec- 
tively. The  Senate  amendments  increased 


the  cutoff  points  to  $2,400  and  $3,600 
under  the  old  social  security  law,  no  t)ene- 
flt  is  withheld  for  any  month  in  which 
the  beneficiar}^  earns  $125  or  less  in  wages 
and  does  not  engage  in  self-employment. 
The  House  raised  the  monthly  figure  to 
$140  and  the  Senate  increased  It  to  $200. 
In  conference,  the  Senate  receded. 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  social  security 
benefits  coming  from  the  conference 
compromise  are  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease of  13  percent.  The  House  had 
approved  a  general  Increase  of  12.5  per- 
cent while  the  Senate  raised  the  figure 
to  15  percent. 

The  minimum  monthly  benefit  coming 
from  the  conference  was  $55.  The  cur- 
rent minimum  monthly  benefit  is  $44. 
The  House  had  approved  a  raise  to  $50, 
while  the  Senate  version  approved  a  raise 
to  $70. 

The  numbers  involved  in  these  com- 
promises clearly  indicate  that  the  con- 
ference committee  leaned  heavily  toward 
the  more  conservative  House  version  on 
the  increase  in  social  security  benefits.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  call  the  result 
a  compromise. 

My  record  in  the  Senate  is  one  of 
favoring  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

I  voted  for  the  Senate  bill  which  pro- 
vided an  across-the-board  increase  of  15 
percent  in  social  security  benefits  and 
which  w^ould  have  raised  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  to  $70. 

I  cosponsored  an  amendment  which 
would  have  raised  the  minimum  monthly 
benefit  to  $100. 

I  am  in  favor  of  social  security,  in 
favor  of  increased  benefits,  in  favor  of 
eliminating  burdensome  restrictions. 
But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  regressive  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Let  me  read  you  a  letter  I  received  yes- 
terday from  Mr.  C.  J.  Obert.  of  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  It  reflects  the  opinions  of 
the  elderly  of  this  Nation: 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  the  new  Social 
Security  bill  from  the  Senate  to  the  House. 
Thus  blU  was  not  even  recognizable  after  the 
mutilating  tlie  House  gave  It. 

I'm  sure  I'm  speaking  for  all  the  Senior 
Citizens  In  your  home  state  when  I  ask  you 
for  help  in  this  very  important  bill  to  us. 

n.     AFDC     PATMEKTS 

I  have  said  the  conference  report  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  the  "Poor  Laws." 

This  is  true  especially  of  the  "freeze" 
on  the  nuxnber  of  eligible  children  for 
Federal  AFDC  participation. 

The  conference  bill  places  a  limit  on 
the  extent  of  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  AFDC  program.  It  stat-es  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  set  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  which  will  be  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  all  children  in  the  State 
under  18  who  are  receiving  aid  to  fam^l- 
lies  with  dependent  children  as  a  result 
of  the  continued  absence  of  a  parent  as 
of  January  1,  1968. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
for  five  separate,  but  related  reasons: 

First,  It  Is  based  on  unproven  assump- 
tions. 

Second,  it  leaves  unresolved  problems. 

Third,  it  transfers  to  the  States  re- 
sponsibilities which  should  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government. 
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Fourth,  it  may  be  unconstitutional. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  clearly  is  puni- 
tive. 

Unproven  assumptions:  Those  sup- 
porting this  measure  assiuned  it  would 
reduce  the  growth  of  the  AFDC  program, 
illegitimacy  and  broken  homes.  There 
is  little  likelihood  the  freeze  will  pro- 
duce this  result. 

One  cannot  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. We  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  in- 
creased crime  by  limiting  the  number 
of  police  a  city  can  have.  We  do  not 
reduce  fires  by  limiting  the  number  of 
fire  engines.  Similarly,  we  cannot  dim- 
inish illegitimacy  and  broken  homes 
simply  by  reducing  the  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  children  of  these 
homes. 

The  assumption  of  this  provision  is 
that  AFDC  children  are  receiving  aid 
because  of  their  motiiers'  Illicit  behavior 
with  other  men. 

Evidence  shows  that  curtailing  AFDC 
payments  does  not  end  illegitimacy. 
Many  States  have  used  the  "suitable 
home"  policy  to  deny  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies where  illegitimacy  had  occurred. 

Edward  B  Sparer,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  H.R.  12080,  discussed  this  point.  He 
reported  that  the  State  of  Mississippi 
conducted  a  study  on  the  effect  of  AFDC 
cutoff  for  the  denial  of  eligibility  on 
the  groimds  that  a  "suitable  home"  was 
lacking  because  of  illegitimacy. 

This  study  shows  a  vast  increase  in 
incidence  of  illegitimate  births  "follow- 
ins?  the  families'  exclusion  from  AFE>C." 
This  quote  would  seem  to  counter  the 
arguments  raised  in  the  committee  re- 
E>ort. 

The  committee  report  Implies  that  il- 
legitimacy is  a  simple  problem.  We  know 
it  is  not. 

Illegitimacy  is  caused  by  poverty,  lack 
of  educational  opportimlties,  lack  of 
training  and  job  opportunities,  poor 
housing,  and  all  those  other  factors  that 
produce  the  psychology  and  sociology  of 
the  poor.  To  counter  these  conditions, 
the  family  must  have  adequate  financial 
assistance. 

If  the  committee  had  really  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  illegitimacy 
and  family  disintegration,  it  would  have 
provided  for  a  large  Increase  in  welfare 
benefits  in  order  to  give  security  to  the 
family. 

It  would  have  provided  for  a  manda- 
tory AFDC-UP  program  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation  to  allow  the  unemployed 
father's  family  to  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance. 

It  would  have  provided  a  dramatic 
program  of  family  planning  counseling 
and  intensified  counseling  .services  to 
discourage  promiscuity  and  dissertion. 

Unresolved  problems:  The  concept  of 
a  "freeze"  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion that  there  are  factors  other  than  il- 
legitimacy and  family  breakup  that  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
AFDC  recipients. 

There  are.  in  fact,  three  arais  com- 
pletely outside  the  control  of  the  public 
agency  which  may  cause  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients. 
They  are:  Hrst,  increased  awareness  of 
eligibility  and  changes  in  scope  of  pro- 


gram: second,  migration  and  natural  in- 
crease in  population;  and,  third,  changes 
In  the  economy. 

INCREASED    AWARENESS    OF    ELICIBIIJTT    AND 
CHANGES     IN    SCOPE    OF    PROGRAM 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic, the  then  New  York  City  Welfare 
Commissioner,  Mitchell  Ginsberg,  is 
quoted  as  stating  that  there  are  nearly 
as  many  eligible  families  off  the  welfare 
rolls  as  there  are  on  them. 

If  New  York  is  any  indication  of  the 
situation  In  the  rest  of  the  country,  we 
could  double  the  number  of  welfare  re- 
cipients In  each  community  if  people 
were  made  aware  of  their  eligibility. 

Many  private  groups  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  inform  the  poor  of  their  rights 
under  eligibility  provisions  for  welfare. 
These  same  groups  are  also  testing  in  the 
courts  some  of  the  restrictions  which 
have  prevented  many  families  from  re- 
ceiving benefits. 

Residency  requirements  are  being 
challenged  in  California  and  other  areas. 
If  residency  requirements  are  declared 
unconstitutional,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  families  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance.  These  families  will  be  eligible 
because  of  a  change  in  the  scope  of  the 
program,  not  because  of  an  increase  in 
illegitimacy  or  in  family  breakup. 

Thus,  by  increased  awareness  of  wel- 
fare programs  and  changes  in  the  defini- 
tion of  program  eligibility,  there  is  a  po- 
tential for  relief  rolls  to  swell. 

MIGRATION    AND    NATTTRAL    INCREASE    IN 
POPtTLATION 

Federal  participation  formulas  are 
based  on  the  percentage  of  children  on 
welfare  contrasted  with  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State.  There  is  no  al- 
lowance for  States  experiencing  large 
amounts  of  in-migratlon  of  poor  families. 

Thus,  the  State's  hardest  hit  will  be 
those  that  attract  the  poor  to  their  large 
industrial  cities  and  ghettos.  States  least 
affected  by  the  freeze  will  be  those  that 
are  losing  their  population  of  poor 
families. 

The  impact  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
f)ercentage  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
cipients for  selected  States  from  May  of 
1966  to  May  of  1967.  While  the  national 
increase  was  10.4  percent,  the  fast-grow- 
ing States  of  the  West  and  industrial 
Northeast  showed  much  higher  percent- 
ages. In  contrast.  States  in  the  Midwest 
showed  increases  less  then  the  national 
average. 

Those  States  which  suffered  heaviest 
impact:  Wisconsin.  27  percent;  Wash- 
ington, 14.3  percent;  Virginia,  13.3  per- 
cent; Vermont,  18  percent;  Rhode  Is- 
land, 14.1  percent;  Oregon,  17.6  percent; 
New  York,  22.4  percent;  Nevada,  26.8  per- 
cent; Massachusetts,  15.8  percent;  Cali- 
fornia, 18.9  percent;  Colorado,  13.2  per- 
cent; Delaware,  16.4  percent;  Florida, 
17.4  percent. 

Those  States  where  the  impact  was 
the  least  Include:  West  Virginia,  minus 
6.5  percent;  South  Carolina,  minus  7.3 
percent;  North  Carolina,  minus  1.2  per- 
cent; Missouri,  plus  1.5  percent;  Ala- 
bama, minus  0.4  percent;  Iowa,  plus  0.4 
percent;  Louisiana,  plus  5.9  percent. 

Again  this  is  a  situation  that  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  locahty.  It  is 


caused  by  economic  and  social  forces 
which  make  one  area  of  the  country  more 
attractive  than  another. 

It  has  implications,  however.  Clearly, 
faster  growing  and  industrial  States  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss  of  support 
funds  in  this  legislation.  Moreover,  if  the 
residency  requirements  are  declared  un- 
constitutional, the  Impact  will  be  even 
greater. 

CHANGES   IN   THE   ECONOMY 

The  "freeze"  in  this  report  assumed 
we  will  have  the  same  level  of  economic 
prosperity  that  we  are  now  experiencing. 
But  if  we  suffer  a  recession  or  a  depres- 
sion, our  welfare  system  will  not  be  able 
to  respond. 

The  number  of  families  eligible  for 
Federal  aid  has  been  set.  Those  added  to 
the  need  list  would  have  to  be  treated  in 
a  different  manner,  since  there  is  no 
room  for  them  under  the  proposed  ceil- 
ing. 

In  the  past,  the  welfare  program  has 
been  used  to  offset  declines  In  disposable 
personal  income.  It  will  no  longer  be 
available  for  this  function  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report. 

Instead,  we  will  be  forced  to  enact 
emergency  changes  in  the  legislation  to 
lift  the  freeze  and  pump  additional 
money  Into  the  pockelbooks  of  our  low- 
income  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  so-called 
freeze  on  AFDC  children  neglects  some 
important  economic  conslderatioas 

The  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate 
gave  consideration  to  these  economic 
considerations  and  we  agreed  on  the  floor 
to  the  committees  recommendation. 
However,  the  House  overlooked  these 
recommendations  and  Insisted  that  the 
concept  of  a  freeze  be  included  in  the 
conference  bill. 

Effect  on  the  States:  The  system  of 
categorical  aids  established  in  the  1930s 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  cumulative  pot  of 
moneys  available  to  finance  welfare  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  States  run  the  program  with 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 

For  many  States.  Federal  funds  make 
the  difference  between  meeting  stand- 
ards of  "need "  as  they  define  them,  or 
providing  no  help  at  all.  For  all  States, 
Federal  funds  help  redistribute  economic 
burdens  so  that  more  of  those  requiring 
financial  aid  may  receive  it. 

By  limiting  the  extent  of  Government 
participation,  the  freeze  leaves  the  States 
with  these  impleasant  alternatives: 

First.  They  can  deny  new  applicants 
with  the  explanation  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  assist- 
ance. 

Second.  They  can  change  the  eligi- 
bility requirements,  by  excluding  persons 
according  to  new  residency  requirements 
or  new  waiting  periods  for  absent  par- 
ents. 

Third.  They  can  assume  the  full 
financial  burden  themselves  for  AFDC 
children  above  the  "freeze  '  ceiling. 

It  is  clear  that  these  options  trap  the 
States.  Few  have  the  financial  resources 
to  support  the  public  services  they  now 
maintain,  much  less  the  addition  of 
further  welfare  expenses.  The  property 
tax  can  l>e  stretehed  only  so  far   Thus, 
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states  and  localities  wiU  be  left  with 
only  three  choices,  each  of  which  is 
punitive,  restrictive,  and  goes  agahist 
both  the  philosophy  of  welfare  services, 
and  commonsense. 

Possible  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law:  The  freeze  provides  Federal  statu- 
tory authority  for  arbitrary  exclusions 
from  welfare  programs. 

If  a  State  attempts  to  act  upon  the 
new  Federal  statute  by  denying  aid  to 
eligible  children  in  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted number,  is  this  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment?  Critics  of  the  freeze  claim 

that  it  is. 

Lawrence  Speiser.  Director  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  said  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

We  believe  that  the  freeze  in  federal  partic- 
ipation In  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent 
children  program  Is  unconstitutional  and 
denies  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

If  a  State  grants  aid  to  some  needy 
citizens  and  not  to  others,  such  deter- 
mination must  be  made  on  a  more  rea- 
sonable basis  than  "first  come,  first 
served."  Establishing  an  arbitrary  limit 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  may  bene- 
fit from  a  law  is  indefensible,  irrational, 
and  inconsistent  with  Democratic  princi- 
ples and  the  Constitution.  The  14th 
amendment  requires  that  there  t>e  rea- 
sonable and  not  arbitrary  standards  for 
determining  which  individual  falls  within 
each  class.  Brown  v.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 342  U.S.  483;  Yick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins. 118  U.S.  356.  369;  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  Ry.  v.  Ellis  (Alice) ,  165  U.S.  150. 
155. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  needy 
children  on  the  welfare  rolls  before  the 
freeze  as  contrasted  with  those  who  may 
or  may  not  be  eligible  after  a  certain 
date  seems  Irrational  How  can  a  State 
classify  a  child  ineligible  because  of  the 
freeze,  especially,  when  that  child  meets 
every  substantive  test  met  by  another 
child  who  is  granted  aid? 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons  why 
the  percentage  of  children  in  a  jurisdic- 
tion receiving  AFDC  benefits  may  in- 
crease. A  State  is  then  faced  with  a  choice 
of  excluding  some  by  means  of  tightened 
eligibiUty  standards  or  denying  aid  arbi- 
trarily to  those  who  have  apphed  after 
the  cutoff  figure  has  been  reached. 

Many  States  will  feel  pressure  to  trim 
their  existing  welfare  rolls  and  follow  a 
rigid  policy  of  allotting  vacancies  on  the 
roll.  When  assistance  is  arbitrarily  denied 
and  the  persons  affected  are  as  fully 
qualified  as  other  persons  receiving  as- 
sistance, the  question  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  can  be  raised 

The  freeze  provisions  may  also  affect 
the  right  to  travel,  which  is  a  constitu- 
tional and  protected  right.  If  an  indigent 
person  cannot  move  to  another  section  of 
the  country  because  he  then  will  not  be 
ellRible  to  receive  certain  welfare  rights, 
his  right  to  travel  has  been  Inhibited. 

A  legislative  provision  that  gives  rise 
to  the  constitutional  question  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  can  In  one  sense 
be  said  to  be  punitive.  The  entire  tenor 
of  the  conference  report's  welfare  pro- 
visions is  one  of  punishment. 

The  limitation  of  Federal  participation 


to  children  of  deserting  fathers  is  a  purol- 
tlve  measure.  It  is  a  measure  which 
blames  children  lor  the  sins  of  their 
parents. 

This  legislation  represents  the  kind  of 
attitude  which  can  incite  riots.  Thirty  to 
40  percent  of  the  people  in  Watts  and 
Harlem  are  touched  by  existing  welfare 
programs  at  any  given  time.  The  na- 
tional average  length  of  stay  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  is  less  than  2  years — 20  months 
to  be  precise — so  people  on  welfare  com- 
promise a  constantly  changing  group. 
The  potential  number  of  those  who  may 
be  affected  by  changes  in  the  welfare 
svstem,  therefore  may  far  exceed  40  per- 
cent. Any  tinkering  with  welfare  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  urban  areas. 

About  all  the  residents  of  big  city 
ghettoes  need  is  another  Indication  of 
congressional  lack  of  concern  for  their 
problems.  I  believe  that  if  we  pass  the 
social  security  bill  writh  welfare  provi- 
sions that  have  "punishment"  written  all 
over  them— a  bill  that  excludes  so  many, 
and  destroys  the  hope  of  thousands 
more — we  will  be  showing  that  ver>-  lack 
of  concern. 

We  will  be  accomplices  in  the  creation 
of  conditions  that  invite  urban  destruc- 
tion. 

m     WOHK-TRAINING    PROVISIONS 

Two  years  ago,  the  President  warned: 
Unless  we  worK  to  strengthen  the  family 
and  to  create  conditions  under  which  most 
parents  will  stay  together,  all  the  rest^ — 
schools  and  playgr'^und,  public  assistance, 
and  private  concern  will  never  be  able  to 
cut  completely  the  circle  of  dlspalr  and 
deprivation. 

The  unemployed  fathers  and  work  and 
training  prosisions  show  our  InabiUty  to 
comprehend  the  evidence,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  know  that  welfare  laws  in  many 
cities  require  that  unemployed  fathers 
In  famUies  otherwise  entitled  to  AFDC 
must  leave  their  families  if  wives  and 
children  are  to  receive  public  assistance. 
And  we  know  what  this  has  meant — in- 
creases in  the  welfare  caseloads,  and  the 
breakdown  of  family  structure. 

Approximately  265,000  children  were 
on  AFDC  this  past  May,  for  example, 
because  of  the  unemployment  of  the 
father.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
AFDC  growth  over  the  past  15  years  has 
been  because  of  the  absence  of  the  father 
from  the  home. 

Programs  for  unemployed  fathers 
could  help  alleviate  these  problems.  Only 
22  States  have  so  far  taken  advantage 
of  the  permissive  legislative  authoriza- 
tion; less  than  half  of  our  States  have 
programG  to  permit  the  unemployed 
father  to  stay  at  home  with  his  family 
while  he  is  investigating  opportunities 
for  work  and  training. 

We  listen  to  the  evidence;  we  see  the 
necessity  for  united  families.  We  then 
refuse  to  act. 

The  conference  report  deletes  the  Har- 
ris amendment,  which  would  have  made 
mandatory  an  AFDC-UF  program.  Fa- 
thers in  28  States  will  still  be  required  to 
desert  their  famiUes  In  order  to  assure 
that  their  children  have  food  and  shelter 
until  they  are  able  to  find  employment. 
In  fact,  the  conference  report  worsens 
the   situation   for   unemployed    fathers. 


The  reinstated  House  amendment  ex- 
cludes fathers  who  do  not  have  six  or 
more  quarters  of  work  in  any  13  calendar 
quarter  period  within  1  year  prior  to  ap- 
plying for  aid.  This  makes  it  impossible 
for  States  to  reach  those  fathers  who 
need  help  most^ — the  hard-core,  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Moreover,  we  force  fathers  who  have 
jobs  and  lose  them  to  penalize  their 
children.  The  House  amendment,  re- 
tained in  the  conference  bill  would  ex- 
clude the  children  of  fathers  receiving— 
or  quaUfled  to  receive — unemployment 
compensation,  from  eligibility  for  AFDC 

payments.  ^  ^..    , 

We  know  the  kinds  of  jobs  ghetto  la- 
thers can  get.  janitors  or  bus-boys,  with 
no  job  security;  "last-hired  first  fired" 
assemblv  line  work.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  are  miniscule  com- 
pared to  the  financial  needs  of  families. 
If  he  loves  his  famUy.  how  can  the  un- 
employed father  risk  taking  a  job  when 
he  knows  that  if  he  loses  it,  his  children 
may  go  hungry? 

In  fact,  the  conference  report  contra- 
dicts the  bill's  general  emphasis  on  work 
for  the  whole  family,  in  another  provi- 
sion Under  the  Senate  amendments,  the 
fiFst  $50  of  the  total  monthly  earnings 
plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  for  fam- 
iUes receiving  AFDC  would  have  been  ex- 
empted. The  House  amendment  reduces 
this  to  $30.  If  our  intention  throughout 
the  entire  measure  was  to  encourage  fam- 
ilies to  take  jobs  that  will  help  them  get 
off  the  welfare  roles,  why  did  we  slash 
this  important  work  incentive? 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  however, 
we  also  go  on  to  punish  mothers. 

As  Edward  V.  Sparer  points  out,  a  dis- 
tinction has  always  been  drawn  m  these 
programs  between  able-bodied  men  and 
mothers,  with  respect  to  work  and  train- 
ing. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  as  part  of  the 
structure  of  present  federal  and  state  wel- 
fare laws  that  the  able  bodied  are  required 
to  accept  work  ...  A  different  situation  exists 
with  regard  to  mothers  of  young  chUdren  on 
AFDC  The  Intent  underlying  our  present 
Social  Security  Act  Is  that  the  right  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  such  mothers 
should  work  or  not  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  poor  mothers  just  as  It  has  not  been 
taken  from  other  mothers  In  our  society  .  . 
HR.  12080  would  reverse  the  purpose  of 
AFDC. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  valid  gener- 
alizations in  the  field  of  welfare  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  employ- 
ment of  mothers.  Our  experience  is  too 
limited;  the  results  too  contradictory. 
For  many,  work  and  training  may  be  the 
answer.  Experience  with  the  OEO  Utle  V 
programs  has  demonstrated  that  in  some 
cases  work  and  training  can  lead  to  in- 
creased self-sufficiency.  For  others,  how- 
ever, leaving  the  home  only  increases 
family  problems. 

There  is  even  some  evidence  that  it 
may  harm  the  children  directly.  Two 
psychiatrists.  Drs.  Frederick  Solomon  and 
Chester  M.  Pierce,  assert  that  welfare 
children  whose  mothers  are  forced  to 
work  may  reach  adulthood  mentally  re- 
tarded or  emotionally  disturbed. 

These  psychiatrists  are  not  quacks. 
They  are  members  of  a  committee  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1965  to  studj,-  mi- 
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nority  group  children  as  part  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of 
Children.  These  physicians  hold  that  de- 
priving children  of  full-time  attention 
by  their  mothers  and  substituting  "insti- 
tutional" day-care  centers  for  children 
under  3  years  of  age  could  do  life- 
long damage  to  their  mental  and  emo- 
tional health. 

Dr.  Solomon  sent  me  a  telegram  I 
wish  to  quote: 

We  beseech  you  to  filibuster  ir  necessary 
to  defeat  the  welfare  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  bill.  The  mental  growth  of 
thousands  of  Infants  and  children  will  be 
gravely  affected  by  the  absence  of  their 
mothers  In  compulsory  work  or  training.  Day 
care  for  children  under  age  13  Is  highly  ex- 
perimental and  likely  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous If  applied  broadly.  We  feel  the  freeze 
on  ADC  pajTnents  is  also  unspeakably  cruel. 
Your  courage  on  this  issue  now  will  be  Justly 
rewarded  by  an  easy  conscience  later. 

Many  factors  affect  a  person's  readi- 
ness for  work  or  training  at  any  given 
point  in  time.  One  is  the  mental,  physi- 
cal, and  psychological  ability  to  perform 
the  expected  work.  Another  is  attitude. 
A  third  is  family  circumstances.  A  fourth 
is  ability  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses 
involved.  Unless  all  four  of  these  ele- 
ments are  in  order,  severe  harm  may 
result. 

An  Illustration  may  help:  Mrs.  X  is  the 
mother  of  four  children,  aged  16.  12,  6, 
and  2.  She  is  receiving  public  assistance. 
The  one  training  course  established  In 
her  area  this  month  is  a  home  health 
aide  course.  Mrs.  X  has  not  finished  high 
school  has  no  health  training  and  can 
barely  read  and  write. 

She  explains  her  anxieties  to  tiie  so- 
cial worker.  She  has  not  been  in  school 
for  a  long  time:  she  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  health:  she  lacks  the  money 
for  transportation  and  is  worried  about 
the  children — the  2-year-old  is  often  ill, 
and  the  oldest  son  is  having  trouble  In 
school. 

The  social  worker  listens  to  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  then  cuts  her  off.  "What  does 
this  woman  mean,"  she  thinks.  "Home 
health  aide  training  is  a  snap.  She's  just 
trying  to  get  out  of  work." 

Somehow  Mrs.  X  manages  to  struggle 
through  the  class.  She  cannot  find  a  job 
Immediately,  but  after  3  months  Is  em- 
ployed. She  finds  to  her  dismay,  how- 
ever, that  home  health  aides  are  era- 
ployed  only  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Even  working  as  many  hours  as  the 
scheduler  will  give  her.  she  still  is  netting 
only  about  $50  per  week  And  then  there 
are  the  weeks  when  the  2-year-old  must 
be  taken  to  the  clinic  across  town.  That 
takes  a  full  day  each  time. 

There  are  conferences  at  her  sons 
school  with  teachers,  trying  to  keep  him 
from  becoming  a  dropout.  The  home 
health  agency  does  not  pay  for  cleaning 
her  uniform,  or  for  lunches.  At  the  end 
of  3  months  Mrs.  X  sees  that  she  cannot 
possibly  make  ends  meet.  But  there  Is 
nothing  she  can  do  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion Her  social  worker  declares  her 
"able-bodied":  State  regulations  fall  to 
Include  the  family  or  financial  consider- 
ations. 

Mr  President,  these  stories  and  worse 
are  destined  to  be  repeated  across  the 


country,  because  of  the  bill's  language  on 
the  work-training  program. 

The  Senate  amendments  would  have 
made  work-trairing  an  effective  concept 
by  combining  training  Incentives  with 
volimtary  participation.  People  who 
should  know,  including  SecretaiT  Gard- 
ner of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  agreed  that  this  was 
the  way  to  create  an  effective  program. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  report 
represents  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  original  House  program.  The 
report  calls  for  new  work-incentive  pro- 
grams to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  APDC  recipient^  re- 
ferred by  welfare  agencies.  Programs 
would  include  employment,  training  or 
subsidized  special  work  projects. 

But  the  language  of  the  conference 
report  still  permits  welfare  officials  to 
force  mothers  to  work.  It  specifically 
deletes  the  Senate  exemptions  for 
mothers  and  other  relatives  who  care 
for  preschool  children  or  children  imder 
16  attending  school,  and  takes  from  the 
State  the  ability  to  set  up  other  exclu- 
sions. 

This  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  mandate 
to  punish  the  poor. 

We  all  have  listened  to  the  stories  of 
arbitrary  behavior  by  social  workers  and 
public  welfare  oCBcials.  Unfeeling,  some- 
times punitive  behavior  is  held  to  be  an 
all-too-frequent  occurrence.  Many  hold 
that  the  public  welfare  system  as  a  whole 
fosters  dependency  and  denies  basic 
human  and  constitutional  rights. 

Edward  V.  Sparer  cites  what  he  calls 
the  "incredible"  lengths  some  State  wel- 
fare regulations  reach: 

Georgia  regulations  on  the  one  hand  re- 
quire mothers  to  obtain  full-time  work 
whenever  the  welfare  department  deems  It 
appropriate;  on  the  other  band,  the  welfare 
department  must,  under  the  Georgia  "em- 
ployable mother"  regulation,  discontinue  aid 
whenever  the  mother  obtains  a  full-tUne  Job, 
no  matter  how  little  she  earns.  . .  .  The  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  goes 
even  further.  Under  the  D.C.  rule,  a  mother 
who  Is  deemed  able  bodied  and  avaUable  for 
work  Is  subject  to  APDC  termination  even 
though  she  has  not  obtained  a  Job! 

Secretary  Gardner  warned  the  Con- 
gress about  the  dangers  of  the  House 
work-training  provisions: 

It  determinations  are  made  according  to 
rigid  formulas  Inflexibly  applied.  If  lack  of 
imagination  and  foresight  characterize  ac- 
tion at  the  decision  level,  then  the  result 
can  only  be  grief  for  the  Individuals  and 
families  Involved,  and  defeat  of  the  purposes 
of  the  program. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  abuses.  One 
thing  is  clear,  however.  Whatever  ten- 
dencies there  are  toward  negative  re- 
sults, are  escalated  to  near  certainty  by 
the  compromise  bill. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  my 
objections  to  the  bill's  treatment  of  work 
and  training. 

If  we  had  wanted  an  effective  work 
and  training  program  for  welfare  fam- 
ilies, we  would  not  have  reduced  the 
training  incentives. 

The  Senate  amendments  would  have 
made  it  attractive  to  gain  additional 
skills  and  financially  possible  for  welfare 


recipients  to  participate.  A  payment  of 
$20  per  week  would  have  given  mothers, 
fathers,  and  older  children  the  funds  to 
pay  for  increased  costs  attendant  to  be- 
ing away  from  home — lunches  bought  at 
school  rather  than  prepared  at  home, 
dry-cleaning  of  uniforms  required  for 
training,  additional  transportation  costs. 

The  $30  per  month  of  the  compromise, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  a  training 
disincentive  in  many  instances.  A  pay- 
ment of  $7  per  week  cannot  possibly 
cover  the  combination  of  costs  facing  a 
family  member  who  must  be  away  from 
home  during  the  day — transportation, 
lunches  bought  at  cafeterias,  training 
materials,  and  the  like. 

Equally  onerous  is  the  reduced  Federal 
participation  in  supporting  work-train- 
ing programs. 

The  compromise  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  Federal  share  of  program  costs 
from  90  percent  to  80  percent. 

The  shift  doubles  the  burden  on  the 
States  from  10  to  20  percent.  What  are 
the  States  to  do?  The  effect  on  adminis- 
tration may  be  disastrous.  As  we  all  know, 
the  conference  bill  says  that  mothers  who 
cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  work  have  a 
grace  period  of  60  days,  in  which  they 
can  still  get  their  AFDC  checks.  If  they 
receive  counseling.  But  suppose  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  hire  additional 
caseworkers  and  coimselors  needed  to 
handle  the  increase  in  work?  Suppose  the 
mother  cannot  get  an  appointment  to  see 
the  counselor  within  60  days.  The 
mother's  welfare  check  will  be  cut  off. 
She  will  be  punished  for  something  she 
could  do  nothing  about. 

Many  criticisms  could  be  leveled  even 
against  the  original  Senate  bill.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  problem  of  creating 
meaningful  jobs  and  adequate  Income. 
It  does  not  create  new  careers  for  the 
poor.  And  It  does  not  even  guarantee 
placement. 

All  of  these  points  are  well  taken.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  while  the  Senate 
bill  may  not  have  been  perfect,  the  House 
provisions  were  a  disgrace.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  little  better. 

The  poor  have  always  gotten  the  short 
end  of  the  stick.  Now  they  are  to  be 
beaten  with  it. 

rv.    TTTI-S    19 

Let  me  now  turn  to  title  19,  and  what 
the  conference  report  and  bill  would  do 
to  medical  care  for  the  needy. 

Poverty  and  ill  health  reinforce  one 
another.  The  poor  cannot  afford  the  kind 
of  health  care  they  need  to  escape  de- 
pendency, disease,  and  dispair  Illness 
means  they  cannot  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  education,  training, 
and  work.  As  one  of  the  OEO  health  pro- 
gram administrators  put  it: 

without  intervention,  the  poor  get  sicker, 
and  the  sick  get  poorer. 

The  title  19  program  promised  one 
kind  of  needed  intervention — money. 
Under  this  legislation,  those  receiving 
cash  assistance  were  to  be  eligible  for 
help  in  meeting  m''dical  expenses.  But 
also,  the  medically  indigent — those  able 
to  pay  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but 
unable  to  pay  for  medical  care — were  to 
become  eligible.  If  the  State  so  desired. 
So  far.  29  States  have  established  these 
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programs.  By  Januarj'  1,  1970,  54  juris- 
dictions may  have  programs  in  opera- 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Minnesota  has 
an  approved  title  19  plan.  The  title  19 
program  in  this  year  alone  is  expected  to 
benefit  nationally,  8  million  Americans, 
two-fifths  of  them  65  and  over,  and  one- 
half  children  and  youth  under  the  age  of 
21  Yet,  in  this  year,  when  so  many  are 
gaining  access  to  good  health,  House 
surgeons  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  title  19 

program. 

The  House  bUl  limits  Federal  partici- 
pation in  title  19  programs  to  those 
whose  income  is  less  than  133  percent  of 
the  highest  amount  ordinarily  paid  fam- 
ilies of  similar  size  under  the  State  aid- 
to-dependent-chlldren  programs.  Wil- 
bur Cohen  talked  about  the  results  m 
the  hearings  on  the  House  bill.  He  said: 

The  limitation  will  effect  the  programs  In 
operation  In  14  States,  and  will  severely  re- 
strict the  future  development  of  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  persons 
who  lack  sufficient  resources  to  pay  for  them. 

A  table  was  Introduced,  showing  the 
cut  in  Federal  fimds  that  would  flow  to 
the  14  States.  We  all  know  what  drastic 
reductions  in  Federal  funds  will  mean. 
Eecent  statements  by  Mayor  Lindsay,  of 
New  York,  and  others  indicate  that  there 
just  is  not  money  to  cover  these  costs  in 
local  budgets.  Reduction  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation for  most  localities  will  prob- 
ably mean  cutting  down  on  the  amoimt 
of  medical  care  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Cohen  discusses  another  effect: 

The  House  limitation  will  destroy  the  con- 
cept of  medical  Indigence  in  a  number  of 
states. 

He  gives  illustrations  showing  how 
families  eligible  for  cash  assistance  can 
find  themselves  ineligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance, because  many  States  do  not  pay 
the  full  percentage  of  need.  He  said: 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  a  family  of  four  Is 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  If  their  Income 
is  less  than  J271.40  per  month,  yet  the  high- 
est amount  that  can  be  paid  In  assistance 
Is  »103.  The  House  bUl  would  mean  that 
this  family  could  receive  cash  assistance  If 
their  monthly  Income  Is  up  to  «271.40,  but 
medical  assistance  only  If  their  Income  Is 
below  $137,  about  half  of  the  ellglbUlty  level 
for  cash  payments. 

For  another  example: 

In  Texas,  a  family  of  four  with  locome 
below  $163.95  could  qualify  to  receive  cash 
assistance  .  .  .  Yet.  unless  the  family  In- 
come Is  below  $124,  lu  members  would  not 
be  eligible  for  medical  assistance 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  false  economy. 
In  terms  of  dollars  and  of  people. 

People  who  are  not  well  and  cannot 
work  cost  taxpayers  money— unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  welfare  assistance,  and 
the  rest.  And  if  they  live  in  families,  these 
costs  simply  multiply. 

Let  me  tell  a  story  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  I  know  of  a  family  in  one  of 
our  large  eastern  cities  Father,  mother, 
four  children,  aged  22.  15,  11.  and  1  year. 
Family  is  off  welfare  right  now  pri- 
marily because  of  the  medicaid  program 
Before  this  program  this  one  family  had 
cost  all  of  us  a  very  great  deal.  The  father 
had  had  a  nervous  condition  which  could 
be  controlled  by  medicine.  Much  of  the 
time,  he  could  not  afford  that  medicine, 
however.  When  he  lost  jobs,  he  had  to 


go  on  unemployment  Insurance.  When 
that  ran  out,  welfare  was  the  only  an- 
swer 

The  family  dreaded  Illness  requiring 
hospitalization,  because  it  always  caused 
the  same  trauma  to  the  family.  The  gen- 
eral hospital  could  only  keep  patients  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  Patients  sent 
home  required  constant  home  care.  Since 
this  family  was  not  eligible  for  the  health 
department's  home-care  program  free, 
someone  had  to  stay  home  to  care  for 
recuperating  family  members. 

Usually  this  was  the  mother.  But  if 
mother  was  ill.  or  if  she  had  to  take  one 
of  the  children  to  the  clinic  to  wait  in 
line  all  day,  one  of  the  school-age  chil- 
dren would  have  to  stay  home. 

The  oldest  child  had  missed  so  much 
school  because  of  this  that  he  never  had 
completed  high  school.  As  a  dropout,  he 
was  destined  to  the  same  treadmill  of  low- 
paying  work  that  had  trapped  the 
school-dropout  father. 

On  and  on  the  family  saga  went  until 
last  year.  Almost  12  months  ago.  their 
State  put  a  title  19  program  into  opera- 
tion, which  included  this  family  among 
the  medically  indigent  eligible  for  care. 
Father  now  can  get  the  medicine  and 
stay  on  his  job.  Mother  now  can  secure 
a  home  health  aid  to  provide  real  care 
to  ffimily  members  coming  home  from 
the  hospital.  And  the  children  can  stay 
in  school. 

The  savings  both  In  dollars  and  In 
human  terms  has  been  enormous.  Yet. 
checking  their  income  levels  against  the 
House-sponsored  formula  shows  this 
family  will  be  cut  off  medical  assistance. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  133-perc.ent 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time,  but  it  is  con- 
sistent with  other  bills  that  have  been 
coming  out  of  conference  with  the  House 
We  have  given  in  too  often  to  the 
House  on  legislation.  I  am  tired  of  being 
told  that  we  in  the  Senate  must  accept 
reduced  appropriations,  restrictive 
amendments,  and  unnecessary-  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  gain  House  support  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  the  voters 
want. 

We  gave  in  on  rent  supplements  In 
the  end,  we  appropriated  only  one-fourth 
the  amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  voted  by  the  Senate. 

We  pave  in  on  the  poverty  bill.  We  ac- 
cepted the  Green  amendment  and  re- 
duced authorizations  in  order  to  con- 
tinue this  program  for  another  2  years. 

We  gave  in  on  metropolitan  develop- 
ment. In  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, we  accepted  language  that 
eliminated  the  metropolitan  expediter 
program  and  may  eliminate  the  "204" 
program  which  requires  areawide  review 
of  cities'  applications  for  Federal  aid 
when  these  projects  affect  other  cities. 

We  gave  in  on  model  cities.  The  appro- 
priations nowhere  matched  the  need 
existing  in  the  63  cities  approved  for  the 
model  city  grants 

We  gave  in  on  reapportionment.  There 
we  resisted,  and  forced  the  House  to  re- 
evaluate its  position. 

Right  now  we  must  decide  on  social 
security.  We  are  being  forced  to  accept 


or  reject  a  bill  which  provides  a  measly 
increase  in  benefits,  restricts  the  welfare 
family,  and  ignores  the  need  for  effec- 
tive work  incentives.  We  cannot  recom- 
mit, we  cannot  amend,  we  have  to  accept 
or  reject. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one,  am  tired  of 
being  told  that  I  must  vote  for  this  bill 
or  be  on  record  against  the  program, 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country-  are 
too  sophisticated  to  Interpret  a  "no"  vote 
on  this  conference  report  as  a  vote 
against  Increased  social  security  benefits. 
Instead  they  will  support  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  biii  and  drive  to  i>ass  a  better 
bill  at  the  beginning  of  next  session. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  accusing  any  other  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  of  conscious  duplic- 
ity As  one  who  has  just  completed  a 
conference  on  meat  inspection  legislation 
and  as  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  fcxxl  stamps,  I  know  that  the 
Senate  position  must  be  compromised  to 
get  a  bill  out  of  conference.  But  I  feel  this 
bill  is  too  important  to  the  poor,  the  aged, 
the  sick,  the  disabled  to  give  in  as  com- 
pletely as  we  did. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  defeating  this 
conference  rep>ort,  because  it  is  a  bad  bill 
and  because  the  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  version  were  nearly  ignored  in 
Congress. 

We  can  no  longer  be  a  Congress  of 
20,  20  hindsight.  The  time  for  action  is 
not  next  session,  but  now. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  include 
what  I  consider  to  be  18  grave  objections 
to  the  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  my  objections  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  that  a  sample  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  sent  to  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  office  of  Senator  Waltek  P. 

MONDALE,  Dec.  14,  1967] 

Objections  to  CoNrESENCE  Repobt  on  H.R. 

12080,   SociAi,  SBcrarrY   Amendments  fob 

1967 

II  A  13  %  Increase  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits is  totally  inadequate.  The  average  person 
on  social  security  can  barely  eke  out  a  llv- 
Ing  the  average  social  security  Income  U 
below  the  poverty  level.  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle 
with  the  cost  of  living  since  194«,  and  neither 
the  1959  Increase  nor  the  1965  Increase  In 
benefits  matched  the  Increase  In  living  costs. 
To  keep  pace  vrtth  the  wages  of  employed 
workers.  Social  Security  benefits  would 
have  to  be  Increased  370.  The  15S-  increase 
voted  by  the  Senate  was  barely  adequate; 
a  13%  Increase  will  only  momentarily  ease 
the  economic  pinch  on  the  elderly,  and  It 
will  be  another  three  or  four  years  before 
Congress  will  again  Increase  benefits. 

2)  Thousands  of  older  people  who  are 
receiving  welfare  assistance  In  addition  to 
ooclal  securltv.  ■will  get  no  Increase  at  all 
becatxse  their  welfare  aid  will  be  reduced  by 
whatever  amount  their  Social  Security  check 
is  increased.  The  Senate  voted  a  mandatory 
$7  50  welfare  Increase  to  offset  this  reduction; 
however,  It  was  rejected   In  conference. 

3)  The  Conference  proposal  represents  a 
backdoor  tax  Increase.  Taxpayers  will  have 
to  pay  the  same  for  the  Conference  bUl 
I  which  proposes  benefiu  costing  $3.6  billion) 
as   they   wou'id  for   the   Senate   bill    ^ which 
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proposed  beneflls  costing  $5.8  blUlon).  Thus 
the  tax  burden  on  American  taxpayers  U 
Increased  without  hearings  and  without  pro- 
viding commensurate  benefits.  We  may  need 
a  tax  Increase,  but  I  do  not  believe  An\erlcan 
citizens  should  have  to  pay  such  hidden  taxes 
as  this  represents. 

4)  Local  real  estate  and  property  taxes 
may  have  to  be  Increased  In  many  states 
In  order  to  make  up  for  decreased  federal 
participation  In  welfare  programs  and  new 
restrictions  on  uses  of  federal  aid  funda. 

5)  Lower-Income  taxpayers  will  hlive  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  their  Income  In  Social 
Security  taxes  than  those  who  earn  over 
$7,800  a  year.  This  occurs  because  the  Ckjn- 
ference  Repwrt  adopted  a  proposal  that  So- 
cial Security  taxes  be  paid  only  on  tbe  first 
$7,800  of  Income  and  rejected  the  Senate's 
sliding  scale  proposal.  Thus  people  who  earn 
over  $7,800  a  year  do  not  have  to  pay  Social 
Security  taxes  on  the  amount  of  Inoome  In 
excess  of  $7,800. 

6)  The  Conference  Report  rejects  or  re- 
duces additional  Social  Security  Increases 
for  special  groups.  The  Senate  had  pfojxjsed 
additional  benefits  for  disabled  widows  and 
widowers.  Individuals  72  years  of  age  and 
older,  and  those  who  chose  reduced  benefits 
at  age  60. 

7)  There  are  Insufficient  Increases  In  the 
amount  an  Individual  can  earn  and  etlll  be 
eligible  for  full  Social  Security  benffita.  At 
present,  a  Social  Security  beneficiary  can 
earn  only  $1,500  a  year  w^lthout  having  part 
of  his  benefits  withheld.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed Increasing  this  limitation  to  $2,400, 
but  the  Conference  refused  to  go  beyond  the 
$1,680  figure  proposed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  represents  an  Increase  of 
only  $180  rather  than  $900  as  suggested  by 
the  Senate. 

8)  The  Conference  Report  arbitrarily  limits 
the  extent  of  federal  participation  la  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  programs  by  placing 
a  "freeze"  on  the  number  of  American  chil- 
dren who  can  be  fed.  clothed  and  housed 
with  federal  funds.  This  Is  like  trylt^  to  re- 
duce flree  by  limiting  the  number  of  fire 
engines.  It  falls  to  provide  for  Increases  in 
AFDC  needs  resulting  from  Increased. aware- 
ness ■: :  eligibility,  migration  from  ^ate  to 
state,  and  economic  declines. 

9)  Restricting  the  amount  of  federal  as- 
sistance to  needy  children  forces  the  states 
to  either  1)  deny  aid  to  new  appllcacts;  2) 
reduce  the  number  of  families  being  helped 
by  Imposing  harsh  new  eligibility  require- 
ments: or  3)  assume  the  full  burden  them- 
selves for  any  assistance  provided  children  In 
excess  of  the  freeze  celling.  These  options 
trap  the  states.  Pew  states  have  the  financial 
resources  to  support  the  public  service  they 
now  maintain,  much  less  the  addition  of  fur- 
ther welfare  expenses.  The  property  tax  can 
be  stretched  only  so  far;  thus  the  only  choice 
open  to  states  and  localities  will  be  those 
which  are  punitive,  restrictive  and  counter 
to  the  philosophy  of  welfare  and  oommon 
sense. 

10)  The  "freeze"  raises  constitutional 
doubts  because  It  authorizes  states  to  deny 
aid  to  families  which  meet  existing  el^lbtllty 
requirements.  Providing  statutory  a«thorlty 
for  arbitrary  exclusions  from  welfare  pro- 
firrams  may  violate  the  14th  Amendment  guar- 
anteeing all  citizens  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  If  a  state  grants  aid  to  some  needy  citi- 
zens and  not  to  others,  such  discrimination 
must  be  made  on  a  more  reasonable  basis 
than  "first  come,  first  served."  Establishing 
an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  may  benefit  from  a  program  Is  irrational. 
Indefensible,  and  Inconsistent  with  Demo- 
rratlc  principles  and  the  Constitution. 

1 1 1  Deletion  of  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tending aid  to  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  nationwide  Is  clearly  punltlte.  This 
provision  would  hold  families  together  by 
permitting  an  unemployed  father  to  stay  at 
home  rather   than   forcing  him   to  leave   so 


that  his  children  will  be  eligible  for  aid  on 
grounds  of  desertion.  At  present,  aid  to  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  fathers  Is  a  voluntary 
program  In  effect  In  only  22  states.  Unem- 
ployed fathers  In  the  other  28  statee  and  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  must  still  desert  their 
families  In  order  to  feed  them. 

12)  Rather  than  extending  the  aid  to  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  fathers  program  nation- 
wide, the  Conference  Report  places  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  AFDC  programs  by  ex- 
cluding children  of  fathers  who  have  not 
worked  In  the  previous  year  or  for  at  least  18 
of  the  prior  52  months,  and  fathers  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  would  appear  to  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  help  the  families  of  both  the  hard- 
core, long-term  unemployed  and  the  regular 
worker  who  becomes  temporarily  unemployed 
due  to  economic  forces  beyond  hie  control. 

13)  The  Conference  Report  would  permit 
state  or  local  welfare  officials  to  force  mothers 
to  accept  Jobs  or  participate  In  training  pro- 
grams without  consideration  of  the  effect  on 
children  in  the  family.  While  such  authority 
Is  discretionary  It  Is  fraught  with  possibili- 
ties for  abuse.  At  worst.  It  would  permit  local 
welfare  oCQclals  to  deny  assistance  to  minor 
children  if  their  mother  refused  to  accept  a 
particular  job — regardless  of  wages,  working 
conditions  and  other  factors. 

14)  Senate  safeguards  against  abuse  of 
work-training  requirements  for  mothers 
were  rejected  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
The  Senate  safeguards  Included  exemptions 
for  mothers  and  other  relatives  who  care 
for  pre-school  children  or  children  under  16 
attending  school,  and  authority  for  states 
to  establish  other  exclusions. 

15)  The  Conference  Report  drastically  re- 
duces training  incentives  for  welfare 
recipients.  The  Senate  had  authorized  pay- 
ments of  $20  a  week  for  recipients  participat- 
ing In  training  programs  to  cover  personal 
expenses  such  as  transportation,  mainte- 
nance of  uniform  or  work  clothes,  and  eat- 
ing away  from  home.  This  was  reduced  to 
about  $7  per  week  by  the  Conference  Report. 

16)  The  Conference  Refjort  also  drasti- 
cally reduces  work  Incentives  for  welfare 
recipients  and  their  children.  The  Senate 
version  would  have  allowed  a  family  on  wel- 
fare to  keep  the  first  $50  of  earned  Income 
each  month  plus  50 '?r  of  whatever  was 
earned  above  that  amount,  without  a  reduc- 
tion In  welfare  ptayments.  This  was  cut  to 
$30   and   30%    In    the   Conference   Report. 

17)  The  State  share  of  work-training  pro- 
grams Is  doubled,  going  from  lO'^c  to  20"^. 
of  the  total,  while  the  federal  share  Is  cut 
from  90'"^  to  80'^^.  This  will  further  burden 
local  tax  resources  and  will  Increase  pres- 
sure on  state  and  local  welfare  officials  to 
adopt  more  restrictive  policies  and  proce- 
dures. 

(18)  The  Conference  Report  limits  the 
amount  of  federal  participation  In  state 
medicaid  programs  under  Title  19  through 
use  of  a  formula  based  on  the  amount  of 
state  funds  spent  to  help  needy  children 
and  their  mothers  under  AITDC.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  drastically  limiting  medi- 
caid assistance  In  states  with  Title  19  pro- 
grams. 

Washington,  D.C. 

December  11.1967. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  conference  report  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bin  Is  repugnant  to  human  needs  and 
dignity.  Social  security  benefit  levels  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  the  work-training 
requirements  Imposed  on  mothers  by  the 
conference  report  are  unconscionable  The 
welfare  benefit  freeze  will  Impose  heavy  tax 
burdens  on  local  communities  and  adjust- 
ments In  old-age  assistance  and  welfare 
standards  may  deprive  the  poorest  of  our  re- 
tired citizens  of  any  Income  Increases  at  all. 
On  behalf  of  more  than  six  million  members 


of  the  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  X  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  social 
security  conference  report  and  subsequently 
to  Instruct  conferees  to  Insist  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill. 

Walter  P.  RrcmirE. 
President,  Industrial  Union  Dept..  AFL-CIO. 


Washington,  DC. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Monoale, 
Wixahington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  support  for  two  key  public  wel- 
fare amendments  to  H  Jl.  12080  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  eliminated  by 
Senate-House  conferees  on  the  bill.  Although 
Senate  had  eliminated  the  AFDC  freeze  and 
liberalized  work  requirements  for  mothers 
with  children  on  assistance,  the  conference 
maintains  the  particularly  punitive  provi- 
sions passed  by  the  House. 

Charles  Schottland, 
President.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 


Washington,  D.C, 

December  8, 1967 
Senator  Walter  Mondal*, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Dismayed  by  punitive  ADC  bill  out  of  con- 
ference. Please  help  restore  Senate  amend- 
menu  or  kill  bill. 

QoaDON   BlTTSI. 

Webster  Groves,  Mo,, 

December  10.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  former  director.  Minnesota  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  as  former  dean,  school  social  work, 
Washington  University,  I  urge  you  to  work 
for  rejection  of  conference  comnUttee  report 
on  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 
It  would  take  us  back  to  punitive  practices 
resulting  In  suffering  Innocent  children.  Has 
no  merit  Congratulations  on  article  In  Pro- 
gressive last  summer. 

Benjamin    E.   Younodahl. 

Washington  University. 

National  Presbyterian  Health  & 
Welfare  Association  of  the 
United  Phesbtterian  Church  in 
THE    USA.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  December  7.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Health  and  Welfare 
Association,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  action  In  the  Senate 
on  November  2l8t.  Your  vote  supporting 
Amendment  No.  425  of  BUI  H  R.  12080  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  members  of  our 
Association. 

The  Association,  representing  over  400  serv- 
ice units  In  the  fields  of  child  care,  health 
services,  services  to  the  aging,  neighborhood 
centers,  and  Institutional  chaplains,  was  dis- 
tressed with  some  of  the  coercive  features  of 
H  R. 12080 

It  is  hoped  that  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee,  following  their  discus- 
sions, will  present  a  bill  which  Is  supportive 
of  a  progressive  welfare  policy  to  meet  the 
many  challenges  which  face  us  In  the  area 
of  health  and  welfare  today 
Yours  very  truly, 

ARTHtnt  M.  Stevenson,  Jr.. 

President. 


Pecember  lU,  1967 
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New  York,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington  DC: 

In  view  coercive  discriminatory  provisions 
H.R.  12080  with  respect  public  assistance 
(AFDC)    as   reported   conference  committee. 


urge  vote  against  bill   or  return   conference 
y.th  instruction  retain  Senate  provisions. 
Rev.  Reinhart  B    Gtn-MANN, 
Executive  Secretary,  Dwision  of  Com- 
munity  Service,   Executive   Council, 
Episcopal  Church. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

December  12,  1967. 
HOD.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington  D.C: 

Local  932  UAW  retirees  chapter  member- 
ship of  200  respectfully  request  you  to  reject 
conferees  report  on  social  security  In  favor 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Respectfullv. 

O.  Phkd  Nn-ssoN,  Chairman. 

Austin,  Minh. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale. 
senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Mower  County  Welfare  Board  opposes  cur- 
tailment of  AFDC  funds  on  Federal  level  as 
per  current  considered  legislation.  We  urge 
your  opposition. 

Harold  Mickixson, 

Director. 

Beltrami-Cass  Work  &  Traininq 

PROJECT, 

Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  December  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Those  of  us  with 
the  Beltraml-Cass  Work  Experience  and 
Training  Project  wish  to  express  our  dissatis- 
faction and  concern  over  the  1967  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  as  reported  out  by  the 
House-Senate  Conferees. 

We  feel  that  some  provisions  are  retrogres- 
sive In  nature  and  are  In  violation  of  the 
original  Intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  was  to  strengthen  family  life. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  so-called 
"freeze"  on  the  number  of  AFDC  children 
lor  which  the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
vide funds.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  of  a  punitive  nature.  It  will 
penalize  the  poor  everywhere,  but  especially 
In  those  states  that  experience  financial  dif- 
ficulty In  meeting  the  costs  of  assistance. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  the  work  training 
provision  for  AFDC  mothers.  Unfortunately, 
some  states  may  use  their  discretionary  op- 
tion to  "force"  mothers  Into  such  programs 
with  the  express,  (or  overt)  purpose  of  re- 
ducing their  AFDC  caseloads.  This  apparent 
emphasis  on  costs.  Instead  of  on  people  and 
their  problems  Is  distressing  to  all  of  us  who 
are  dally  confronted  with  the  deprivation  ex- 
perienced by  these  people. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Joint  provisions 
lor  these  reasons.  We  would  urge  you  to  sup- 
port only  those  amendments  which  would 
give  the  states  additional  resources,  and 
would  enable  them  to  work  more  effectively 
In  alleviating  the  many  needs  of  our  Im- 
poverished peoples. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Paige  Christensen. 
Mrs.  Sandra  Davis 
Mrs.  Doris  Havumaki. 
Jos.  C.  Heliter. 
Dennis  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Louise  Kolstad. 
Verne  Tollei'son. 

Deckbuer  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter   Mondale. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  There  are  por- 
tions of  the  1967  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  are  not  only  discour- 
aging, but  also  conUadlctory  to  previous  leg- 
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Islatlon  passed  In  our  country.  Those  of  'os 
who  are  f  anilUar  with  the  problems  and  pres- 
sures of  the  families  receiving  public  assist- 
ance are  fully  aware  of  the  injustices  which 
win  result  from  the  proposed  amendments 

If  a  "freeze"  Is  placed  on  the  number  of 
children  eligible  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  whose  payments  could  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  !t  may 
well  result  In  the  malnutrition,  disease  and 
abandonment  of  many  children  If  persons 
m  destitute  situations  are  denied  the  as- 
sistance which  would  enable  them  V;  pro- 
vide a  minimal  subelstence  for  their  fam- 
ilies, the  ultimate  reacUon  wotUd  be  dev- 
astating to  them  and  to  our  society  Many 
local  areas  of  our  country  do  not  have  the 
financial  wealth  to  assume  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic assistance  now  covered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  against  the  Amendments  as  they  are 
proposed  by  the  current  legislation.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  enact  more  liberal  welfare 
provisions  which  Uke  Into  consideration  the 
social,  emotional  and  physical  needs  of  the 
destitute  persons  In  our  own  country. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Sandra  Davis. 

December  12.  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  From  all  that  I 
have  heard  of  the  1967  Amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  I  hope  that  you  will  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

The  part  regarding  rejection  of  support 
to  some  AFDC  mothers  particularly  disturbs 
me.  Why  should  some  children  be  provided 
for  and  others  refused  sustenance? 

This  is  a  sample  of  sloppy  thinking  and 
Improper  legislation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jos.  C.  Helfter. 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  We  appreciate  your 
efforts  with  regards  to  the  Social  Security 
program  benefits. 

We  only  want  you  to  carry  along  to  the 
committee  our  thoughts. 

It  didn't  take  the  Congress  very  long  to 
vote  themselves  a  nice  raise  a  few  years  ago 
but  they  argue  and  stall  and  delay  a  program 
that  will  aid  people  who  are  really  hurting 
these  davs. 

We  are  not  looking  for  a  handout.  We  have 
worked  for  years,  partng  taxes  and  Uvlng 
as  good  grass  roots  U.S.  citizens  and  feel  as 
though,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  the  for- 
gotten people. 

I  would  like  two  questions  to  be  answered 
provided  you  have  the  answers. 

First.  When  will  the  new  13  iV  raise  come 
to  us. 

Second.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  earn 
a  bit  more  on  part  time  work.  Have  you 
any  information  as  to  a  raise  In  what  amount 
one  can  earn  per  year. 

Rest  assured  Mr.  Mondale  you  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  our  support  and  the  com- 
plaints we  have  given  In  no  way  point  the 
finger  at  you. 

Best  of  luck. 
Sincerely. 

Theodore  R.  Menges. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Minneapolis.  Minn., 

December  8.  1967. 

Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  to  protest  apalnst 
the  miserable  Social  Security  bill.  Just  passed. 

I  know  that  my  protest  means  very  Mttle 
But  as  vour  cons'utuent.  I  have  the  right  I 
do  not"  think  It  fair  to  raise  Legislators 
salaries     Oovn.    employees,    army    personnel 


and  what  have  you.  You  spend  money  for 
everything  conceivable  but  not  for  those  on 
the  "bottom  of  the  social  security  rung 

The  Democrats  will  have  a  hard  time  to 
peddle  their  wares  m  the  next  election.  This 
inflation  Is  the  Democrats  own  doing.  That 
reallv  hurts.  You  know,  no  human  can  live 
on  the  minimum,  set  by  this  bill. 
YotiTE  truly, 

Frederick  H.  Retnkx. 

Washington,  D.C. 

December  13. 1967. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Public  assistance  and  welfare  provisions 
of  1967  social  security  amendments  approved 
by  conference  committee  represent  majcar 
retreat  from  gains  won  over  many  years. 
Freezing  of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  compulsory  work  programs  are 
punitive  and  regressive  In  effect  and  would 
work  hardship  not  only  on  the  poor  but  on 
sute  and  municipal  welfare  resources.  We 
commend  you  for  your  leadership  In  urging 
that  Senate  stand  by  iw  version  of  bill. 
ARTHtTR  S.  Fleming. 

President,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

New  York,  NY., 
December  13,1967. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.C:  ^^ 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  report 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  1967 
social  security  amendments.  The  medievalism 
of  the  pubUc  welfare  provisions  far  out- 
weighs any  gains  to  be  reaUzed  from  Increases 
in  OASDl"  benefits.  We  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  elderly  but  the  addi- 
tional hardships  to  be  imposed  by  the  blU 
on  already  deprived  children  and  famUlee 
render  this  bill  an  unsound  pubUc  program. 
The  conferees  should  be  instructed  to  ap- 
proximate the  bUl  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
to  reject  the  inhumane  and  regressive  House 
bin  Our  committees  on  aging,  on  family  and 
child  welfare  and  on  health  Join  us  in  urging 
you  to  return  the  proposed  bin  to  tbe  con- 
ference committee. 

John  H.  Mathis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Affairs, 

Community    Service    Society    of    New 

York. 

New  York,  NY., 
December  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC: 

Please  reject  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12080.  Title  11  Irremediably  endangers  and 
deprives  millions  of  children. 

Joseph  H.  Reid. 
Executive  Director, 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  11 .  19^ . 

Hon.  Walteb  J-    Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  urges  you  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report  on  the 
social  security  bill.  What  started  out  as  a 
social  security  measure  has  become  an  In- 
strtunent  of  social  Insecurity  It  generates 
pressure  to  break  up  families  Under  this  blU 
fathers  would  abandon  their  famines  and 
mothers  would  be  forced  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren and  go  to  work.  The  war  on  poverty  Is 
becoming  a  war  on  the  victims  of  poverty 
otJes  now  wracked  by  terrible  crises  wculd 
be  faced  with  the  intolerable  choice  of  leav- 
I'le  poor  people  destitute  or  trying  t^  pro- 
vide for  them  out  of  funds  they  do  not  have. 
This  Is  a  shocking  and  repressive  bUl,  We  urge 
you  to  send   It  back  to  conference   and   in- 
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struct  the  conferees  to  Insist  on  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Rot  Wilxins, 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee.  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

New  Yorx.  N.V.. 
December  12, 1967. 
SeBAtor  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  support  and  are  encouraged  by  your 
efforts  to  return  bill  H.R.  12080  to  the  House- 
Senate  Committee  for  further  review.  We 
urge  you  to  aeic  the  Senate  conferees  to 
uphold  the  humane  Intent  of  the  welfare 
provisions  In  the  Senate  bill  (amendment 
425). 

Arthur  M.  Stevenson,  Jr.. 
President.  National  Presbyterian  Health 
<fe  Welfare  Association.  | 
f 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  12, 1967. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Washington,  DC: 

Farmers  Union  Board  calls  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  Social  Security  conference 
report. 

Farmers  Union  feels  that  the  conference 
report  might  push  welfare  concepts  back- 
ward 20  years.  Farmers  Union  continues  to 
support  the  plan  to  give  work  and  training 
opportunities  for  low  Income  people  Instead 
of  welfare  as  contained  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  was  rejected  by  the  conferees. 

Farmers  Union  Is  deeply  dlsappodnted  that 
the  Social  Security  conference  report  failed 
to  give  significant  increases  In  Social  Secu- 
rity payments  above  a  cost  of  living  increase. 
There  Is  little  question  that  the  bill  will 
leave  many  millions  on  Social  Security  with 
total  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
future  generations  without  adequate  retire- 
ment Incomes. 

Farmers  Union  regrets  that  the  drug  lobby 
was  successful  In  ellnilnatlng  the  generic 
drug  provision  from  the  bill,  which  would 
save  an  estimate  of  $100  million  In  taxes 
each  year. 

Farmers  Union  urges  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity bin  be  reworked  by  the  Congress  early 
next  year. 

Tony  T.  Dechant. 
President,  National  Farmers  Union. 

Miami  Beach,  PtA.. 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
Washington,  DC: 

AFL-CIO  considers  conference  report  on 
social  security  absolutely  Inadequate.  Most 
of  Senate  provisions  designed  to  Improve 
House  bill  have  been  abandoned.  Benefits 
for  OASDI  recipients  would  barely  exceed 
already  Increased  costs  of  living.  Retreats  on 
welfare  provisions  enacted  by  Senate  are 
travesty  on  America's  Image  as  compassionate 
and  humanitarian  nation.  We  urge  every 
Senator  to  vote  against  this  deplorable  at- 
tack on  poor  and  underprivileged  and  re- 
quest another  conference  to  secure  passage 
of  an  adequate  social  security  blil. 
George  Meant. 
President.  AFL-CIO. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
^  December  12,  1967. 

Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Op.ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  the  social  security  bill  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  Senate  and  welcome  your 
efforts  to  reject  conference  committee  re- 
port. Shameful  quota  on  number  of  children 
aided  mu.9t  be  eliminated.  Conference  ac- 
ceptance of  limitations  on  medicaid,  forced 
work  procedures,  and  new  burdens  on  States 
and  localities  should  be  reversed 

Pat  BENNrrr, 
Executive  Secretary. 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 


Wabhinoton.  DC, 

December  II.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondalb, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers is  deeply  concerned  about  restrictive  wel- 
fare provisions  In  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12O80 — the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967 — compulsory  work  requirements  on 
mothers  with  small  children  and  the  AFDO 
freeze  must  be  ellmitukted.  Respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  not  approve  conference  re- 
port but  refer  It  back  with  request  that 
new  conferees  be  appointed. 

CHARUM  I.  SCHOTTLAND, 

President, 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 


Washington,  DC, 

December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  beseech  you  to  filibuster  If  necessary 
to  defeat  the  welfare  amendments  to  the 
social  security  bill.  The  mental  growth  of 
thousands  of  Infants  and  children  will  be 
gravely  affected  by  the  absence  of  their 
mothers  in  compulsory  work  or  training. 
Day  care  for  children  under  age  3  Is  highly 
experimental  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  If  applied  broadly.  We  feel  the 
freeze  on  ADC  payments  Is  also  unspeak- 
ably cruel.  Your  courage  of  this  issue  now 
win  be  Justly  rewarded  by  an  easy  conscience 
later. 

F^EDEjticK  Solomon,  MX)., 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 

New  York.  NY.. 
December  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America,  Is  opposed  to  the  regres- 
sive public  welfare  measures  embodied  In 
the  conference  report  on  the  social  service 
amendments  of  1967.  We  support  you  in  your 
efforts  to  keep  the  subetance  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Cedric  W.  Tilberc. 
Secretary  for  Program  and  Leadership. 


Washington,  D.C. 

December  13. 1967. 
W.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

ADA  opiKJses  the  social  security  amend- 
ments conference  report.  The  report's  pro- 
visions repudiate  needs  and  dignity.  ADA 
urges  you  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report  and  to  vote  for  the  previously  passed 
Senate  social  security  provisions. 
Very  resi>ectfully. 

Leon  Shull, 
Director,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Washington.  DC. 

December  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Waihington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Social  security 
conference  report  falls  short  of  our  recom- 
mendations. Twenty-three  million  older 
Americans  however  need  all  possible  assist- 
ance. Trust  you  will  take  their  needs  into 
consideration  when  voting. 

Ctril  p.  Brickfield, 
Executive     Director,     National     Retired 
Teachers  Association.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons. 

Washington,  DC, 

December  13.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
U  S   Senate.  Washington,  DC  : 

The  Railway  L.abor  Executives'  Association. 
representing  virtually  all  of  the  railroad 
workers  In  the  United  States  concurs  fully 
with  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO  taken  In 


their  telegram  of  December  11.  1967.  on  the 
pending  social  security  Iei?lslaUon.  We  ut 
that  the  8<x:.lal  security  legislation  be  re- 
turned to  the  conference  oommlttee  in  aa 
attempt  to  develop  ,k  '.i.st  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Nation's  retired  and  poverty 
stricken. 

O.  E.  Leichty. 
Chairman,    Railway    Labor    Executivet 
Association. 


Baglet,  Minn., 
December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalx, 
Senator  for  Minnesota. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

Wish  to  support  your  fioor  fight  on  push- 
ing for  liberalization  of  social  security  bill. 
Minnesota  and  Clear  Water  County  will  suf- 
fer  from  conference  committee  bill.  Con- 
cerned about  AFDC  freeze,  forced  employ- 
ment, medicaid  cutback. 

John  P.  Jelstul, 

Director, 
Clear  Water  County  Welfare  Department. 


Long  Island  Citt.  N.Y.. 

December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  1.500  members  of  the  Senior  Clt  zena 
Club  of  Bakers  Union  lx)cal  Three,  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y..  urge  you  to  do  everything 
possible  that  the  "punlsh-the-poor  social  se- 
curity bill"  does  not  become  law.  For  this 
bill  to  become  law  would  be  a  disgrace  to  all 
Americans.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
support  the  social  security  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Seymour  Raskin, 

Secretary. 

St.  PAtTL,  Minn.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  350  members  of  Ford  Local  879  re- 
tirees chapter  urge  you  to  reject  conference 
report  on  social  security  in  favor  of  bill  aa 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Phillip  J.  Padden. 

Chairman. 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 
December  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

The  Ramsey  County  Welfare  Board  at  Its 
meeting  on  11-28-67  voted  to  urge  support 
of  a  new  provision  In  H.R.  12080  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967,  which  would 
utilize  services  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  locate  runaway  fathers  and  encourage 
them  to  make  payments  to  their  abandoned 
children  In  compliance  with  court  orders. 
IRS  would  collect  from  Individual  or  em- 
ployer an  amount  equal  to  Federal  share  of 
court  order,  if  less,  if  parent  refuses  pay- 
ment. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Bowman, 

Executive  Director, 
Ramsey  County  Welfare  Board. 

Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak., 

December  12,  1967 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Know  of  hearty  professional  support  for 
your  coalition  of  Senators  Mondale.  Ken- 
nedy, Morse,  Kennedy,  Harris,  Hartke.  and 
Metcalf  regarding  Senate  position  on  12080 
ADC  provisions.  Better  that  the  1967  social 
security  amendments  perish  than  that  we 
regress  to  the  punitive  era  of  the  English 
poor  laws  of  1600. 

Robert  Mabbs. 
National  Association  of  Social  Works 
Commissicm,  Social  Actions  fan- 1  ova. 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota. 
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[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Dec.  10.  19671 
By  Liberals — Senate  Welfare  Fight 
Organized 
(By  Jack  Wilson) 
Washington,  DC. — A  group  of  Senate  lib- 
erals held  a  strategy  session  Saturday  to  orga- 
nize their  fight  to  remove  "restrictive  and  re- 
pressive" changes  in  welfare  programs  from  a 
bill  to  Increase  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  group,  which  Included  Sen.  Walter  P. 
Mondale,  D.-Mlnn  ,  admitted  It  faces  a  dilem- 
ma. The  parllamenUry  situation  is  such  that 
by  opposing  restrictions  on  programs  for  aid 
to  dependent  children,  the  unemployed  and 
the  aged,  the  senators  would  endanger  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  which  boosts  Social  Security 
payments  to  retired  persons. 

They  agreed  to  take  the  risk.  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  D.-N.Y.,  said  "No  bill  at  all  is  better 
than  this." 

Mondale  called  the  bill  "One  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  legislation  I've  seen  In  a  long  time. 
The  only  responsible  thing  we  can  do  is  fight 
to  reject  it." 

The  bill  In  its  present  form  was  the  product 
of  a  conference  committee  that  met  to  adjust 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  Social  Security-welfare  meas- 
ure. The  Senate  version  was  more  liberal 
than  the  one  that  passed  the  House,  and 
some  senators  were  suggesting  that  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  conference  committee 
had  given  in  to  the  House  on  every  basic 
point  without  receiving  any  concessions  in 
return. 

The  group  that  met  yesterday  Included.  In 
addition  to  Mondale  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
Sens.  Wayne  Morse.  D-Ore  ;  Edw.-trd  M  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass  :  Fred  Harris,  D-Okla  ;  Vance 
Hartke,  D-Ind.;  and  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont, 

They  cited  several  specific  objections  to  the 
conference  committee  bill,  among  them: 

The  bill  authorizes  state  officials  to  force 
mothers  to  take  Jobs  or  risk  losing  their  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  payments.  This  would 
mean  that  If  a  mother  refused  to  accept  a 
Job,  no  matter  what  the  wages,  that  welfare 
offlclaJs  found  for  her,  she  and  her 
children  could  be  cut  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

"This  is  nothing  but  a  way  of  reinstltutlng 
slavery,"  Mondale  said. 

Another  controversial  provision  in  effect 
would  require  states  to  limit  the  number  of 
children  receiving  aid.  The  number  of  clill- 
dren  eligible  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
next  Jan.  1  would  be  balanced  against  the 
number  of  children  In  the  state,  and  from 
then  on  the  number  receiving  aid  could  not 
exceed  that  proportion. 

The  Senate  bill  orlglnaUy  provided  that 
children  of  unemployed  fathers  should  be 
eligible  for  aid  payments.  At  present  this  is 
optional,  and  only  22  states  have  adopted 
such  programs. 

The  House  threw  out  the  Senate  provi- 
sion and  further  limited  the  program  by  say- 
ing children  of  an  unemployed  father  should 
not  be  eligible  unless  he  had  had  "a  sub- 
stantial connection"  with  the  labor  force. 
This  would  eliminate  young  fathers  still 
looking  for  their  first  Jobs" 

The  conference  report  also  provides  that 
the  children  are  not  eligible  If  the  father 
gets  unemployment  compensation — regard- 
less of  the  amount — or  has  applied  for  It 

Incentive  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
designed  to  encourage  persons  on  welfare 
to  find  Jobs  were  reduced  by  the  conferees. 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  allowed  a 
family  on  welfare  to  keep  the  first  $50  of 
earned  income  each  month,  plus  50  per  cent 
of  whatever  was  earned  above  that  amount, 
without  a  reduction  In  welfare  payments. 
The  conferees  cut  this  to  »30  and  30  per 
cent. 

In  addition  the  Senate  bill  proposed  to 
permit  welfare  clients  In  certain  work  train- 
ing programs  to  keep  up  to  $87  per  month  of 


their  pay  without  suffering  loss  of  welfare. 
The  conferees  cut  thU  to  $30  per  month. 
December  11,  1967. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Regarding  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  Sunday  paper  I  like 
to  express  my  great  dismay,  because  the  pro- 
vision to  Include  widows  regardless  of  age 
under  the  disability  provision  under  Social 
Security  was  deleted. 

I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1947  from 
Berlin,  Germany.  Was  married,  had  a  daugh- 
ter In  1948  and  became  disabled  with  polio 
In  1960.  Spent  eight  months  In  a  local  hos- 
pital and  was  sent  home  In  a  wheelchair. 
In  1957  mv  husband  died  very  suddenly.  I 
was  left  v.'l'th  many  bills,  a  mortgaged  house, 
very  little  money,  a  nine-year-old  daughter, 
and  stlU  disabled. 

We  were  covered  under  widows  and  sur- 
vivors Social  Security.  I  could  not  hold  onto 
the  house  and  had  to  move  into  public  hous- 
ing in  1960,  where  I  still  live. 

My  vi-ldows  pension  under  social  security 
was  cut  of  March  1.  1965.  I  was  told  by  that 
"sweet"  lady  at  the  Social  Security  depart- 
ment that  I  would  Just  have  to  wait  around 
•Ul  I  reached  age  62  when  I  could  get  any 
other  benefits. 

My  daughter  is  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Last  year  she  received  a 
scholarship  and  an  Education  grant.  For  her 
sophomore  year  the  grant  was  denied  because 
she  gets  $93.20  a  month  from  Social  Security. 
The  University  insisted  that  the  money 
should  be  spent  only  for  her  tuition  and 
books,  et  cetera.  But  the  money  goes  for  food. 
rent,  clothes  and  things  like  that. 

I  have  tried  since  my  daughter  started 
high  school  six  years  ago  to  get  some  help 
and  training  from  various  departments  like 
Voc.  Rehab,  and  the  "War  on  Poverty"  (New 
Couriers)  without  any  luck.  They  have 
taken  my  applications,  Ulked  to  me  and  then 
It  was  always,  "Don't  call  us.  we  will  call 
you.  .  .  ."  Nothing  constructive  ever  happens. 
By  now  I  am  so  discouraged  I  would  just  as 
soon  lay  down  and  vegetate,  but  I  must  go  on 
and  help  my  daughter  get  through  college. 
With  a  coUege  degree  she  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  the  same  things  I  had  to,  I  could 
hold'  down  a  good  paying  Job  despite  my 
handicap  If  I  had  some  sort  of  degree. 

If  I  was  covered  under  Social  Security  now 
I  could  still  earn  a  few  extra  Dollars  without 
worry  that  It  would  be  taken  away  from  me. 
That's  what's  wrong  with  our  so-called  "Wel- 
fare" legislation,  handouts  through  highly 
unsulted  so  called  "WeUare"  people,  but  not 
constructive,  timely  programs  that  would  en- 
courage people  to  help  themselves. 

Ju.st  read  the  last  paragraph  on  the  en- 
closed clipping.  Locally  through  "Indoors 
Sports,  Inc."  we  pressed  for  that  legislation, 
had  It  passed  and  now  what.  It  Is  so  dis- 
couraging. Since  my  Social  Security  was  cut 
I  receive  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
monthly  through  Aid  to  the  Disabled,  but 
what  humiliation  and  the  people  that  dole 
this  out  are  Impossible.  One  has  to  learn  to 
wheedle  and  beg  for  needed  extras.  I  refuse 
to  do  so  under  any  circumstances.  I  wish 
there  was  a  way  out.  So  please  throw  your 
weight  behind  some  of  the  Incentive  meas- 
ures and  Improve  Welfare  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Ursula  O.  Kozak. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 

PS. — Without  this  money  Carol  would 
not  be  back  at  the  University.  I  am  a  member 
of   the   5th  district  Federation   of   Womens 

Clubs,  „    „ 

U.  K. 

"A  sophomore  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Carol  Kozak,  19,  center,  received  a 
scholarship  check  for  $250  from  Mrs.  E. 
Hane  Carlson.  37  Park  Lane,  Fifth  District 
president  It  was  her  second  scholarship.  At 
left  was  her  mother.  Mrs.  U.  G.  Kozak.  630 
Bryant  Av  N." 


The  Federation  op  Public 

Service  Employees  No.  8, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Montale:  The  City  and 
County  Employees  Local  r8,  AFL-CIO  are 
disappointed  with  the  Social  Security  BUI 
agreed  upon  by  the  House  and  Senate  Con- 
ference Committees. 

Hope  you  can  have  it  improved  on  the 
Senate  Floor.  Hold  to  the  $70.00  monthly 
minimum  if  possible. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  D.  Gastineau, 
Legislative  Chairman. 

CmzKNs  Protest  Social   Securitt   Bux 
Washington,  DC, 

December  11, 1967, 
Dear  Senators   a^id  Congressmen: 

At  a  national  conference  in  Washington 
last  week,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  responsibilities  In  admin- 
istering social  welfare  programs  responded 
with  shock  and  dismay  when  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate-House Conference  Committee  reported 
out  H.R.  12080  Thursday  evening.  December 
7.  Clearly  the  Coulerence  Committee  d:d  not 
understand  the  ir.Jurio'os  implications  of  this 
legislation  to  people  on  public  asslstai^oe  On 
Friday,  December  8,  during  intervals  between 
workshops,  a  great  many  delegates  discussed 
what  could  be  done  tc^  protect  the  gutting  of 
so  manv  of  the  forward-looking  previsions 
that  had  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Senate 
bill.  A  spontaneotis  grcundswell  of  protest 
prompted  the  four  Individuals  Usted  be'.ow 
to  call  a  meeting  that  afternoon,  after  the  of- 
ficial conference  sessions  had  ended,  to  con- 
sider what  action  might  be  taken.  Pive 
hundred  Individuals  appeared  in  the  Pal- 
ladium Room  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  at  five 
pjn.  to  express  their  concern.  Many  of  those 
were  on  their  way  home  that  night  and  wi'.l 
be  getting  In  touch  with  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  there. 

One  of  the  actions  agreed  to  was  that  a 
petition  be  circulated  among  the  delegates 
at  the  fijia;  session  of  the  conference  on 
Saturday.  December  9.  The  petition  language 
and  naines  of  the  signatories  accompany  th:s 
letter.  The  227  signatures  from  29  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  represent  largely  persons  who  are 
directiv  concerned  vrlth  the  application  of 
welfare  programs  in  their  conununitles  and 
who  therefore  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  drasUc  deletions  by  the  Con- 
ference Conunittee  will  Impose. 

We  hope  you  will  take  full  cognizance  of 
the  deep  concern  expressed  In  this  spon- 
taneous gesture,  unorganized  though  It  may 
be.  as  you  consider  further  how  you  will 
vote  on  the  Conference  Report  on  HS..  12080. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Phillip   Thorson. 
Geraldine  Aronin. 
Charles  Lansberst,  Jr. 
Iris  Gordon. 


St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
December  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  House  Senate 
Conference  Report  on  Social  Security.  We 
hope  you  are  The  freeze  on  AFDC  reclplenU 
and  the  force  element  in  the  work-ualnlng 
program  ought  to  be  eliminated.  Since  it  is 
totalitarian  In  spirit  and  In  direct  opposlUon 
to  values  of  family  life.  Placing  limitations  on 
amount  of  Medicaid  payments  is  asking  the 
poor  not  to  get  as  sick  as  the  rich.  Please 
oppose  the  Conference  Report  and  return  to 
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cormnlttee  to  Join  results  more  In  llDe  with 
the  Senate  version.  H.R.  12080.  t 

Richard  J.  Leiscn,      I 
Catholic  Charities  07»& 
Family  Service  Director. 


Committee  or  Concerned  Citizens — Petition 
Signed  at  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C..  Saturday.  E>ecembeb  9.  1967 
We.  the  undersigned — a  group  of  concerned 
Individuals — do  hereby  register  our  protest 
against    the    decision    made    by    the    House- 
Senate    Conference    Committee    which    de- 
stroyed  the   positive   results   of   the   Senate 
sponsored  amendments  to  HR  12080. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  proposal  re- 
quiring welfare  aid  be  given  to  families  of 
unemployed  fathers  living  at  home,  exempt- 
ing work  training  programs  for  mothers  of 
small  children,  adding  to  the  benefits  for 
Medicaid,  providing  for  subsidy  of  work  pro- 
grams, and  especially  eliminating  the  freeze 
on  the  number  of  children  receiving  aid. 
plus  other  constructive  amendments,  are 
sound  and  beneficial  to  the  basic  public 
welfare  system. 

We  believe  that  by  deleting  these  Senate 
amendments  not  only  will  the  welfare  pro- 
gram be  severely  affected,  but  so  will  all 
other  programs  that  have  been  established 
to  combat  poverty. 

California:    John    P.    Plorey.    Elizabeth 

MacL^tchle; 
Delaware:  Irene  K.  Simpler.  John  Beren- 

g^uer.  Donn  E.  Jannel; 
Florida:  Barbara  S.  McCubbln.  Margaret 

H.  Jack; 
Georgia:   Charlou  Seegar; 
Hawaii:   M.  G.  Fox; 

Illinois:     Isabel    B.    Waddy.    Prank    G. 
Blumb,  William  H.  Waddy.  Bob  Mond- 
lock.  Joan  Mondlock.  William  H.  Rob- 
erson.  Vivian  O'Malley.  Elease  I.  Reed. 
Ann      Simons.      Wm.      H.      Robinson. 
Thomas    D.    Hunt,    Wlnnona    Carter, 
Vivian  Sasln.  David  L.  Daniel; 
Kansas:    Ruth  Casey,  Miriam  P.  Harper, 
Joyce  E.  Reed.  Harriet  Burroughs,  Eliz- 
abeth Lovgood;  s 
Maine:  Beatrice  M.  Chapman;    I 
Maryl.ind  :    Oeraldlne  Aronln.  Linda  MU- 
llson.     Nathan     Miller.     Bette     Stein, 
George   E.    McDowell.   Marlt   Thorson. 
Delores   B.   RufHn.   Elizabeth   A.  Riley. 
Milton  Wlttman.  Walter  R.  Dean.  Jr.. 
Charles  Lansberry.  Jr..  John  O.  Isaac. 
Virgil    Hampton.    Wayne    D.    Swartz. 
E.   Wheeler.  Robert  Lansdall.  Raleigh 
C.    Hobson,    Pelton    Gogau.    Margaret 
Woodward.  Louise  Ralner.  Barbara  U. 
Mikushi.    Grade    E.    Goode,    Monk    S. 
Harvey.    William    E.    Harvey.    Lloyd    A. 
Anderson.    Robert    H.    Cohen,    Jennie 
M.   Jenkins.   Inge   Barron.   Edmond   D. 
Jones.  Freddie  L.  Jones; 
Massachusetts:    Daniel    I.    Cronln.    Ger- 
trude P.  Feder.  Ernestine  R.  FVIend; 
Michigan:  Michael  Mahow; 
Minnesota:      Mary      Ann      Banas.      Joe 
Brewlns.  Joe  Gaertner,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Scott. 
Raymond  T.  Brlen.  Richard  H.  Glberla. 
John    FJelstul.    Eb    Lipschultz.    Joyce 
Luoma.    Prank    J.    Widerskl,    Mrs.    F. 
Wlderskl.  Don  Plsher.  Eugene  Powell. 
Gordon    W.     Burpe.     Verne     Follepar, 
Mays  Newhouse; 
Missouri:     Martha    Hughes.    Judith    L. 
Dubbs.   Robert  W.   Chester.  Ralph  E. 
Pumphrey.  Robert  Lawyer; 
Nebraska:   C.  A.  Paterson; 
Nevada:   Markln  S    Sonju.  Mark  Brand; 
New  Hampshire     Kathleen  Neertlc.  Bar- 
bara Hanus,  Elmer  C.  Rudey; 
New  Jersey:    Arleen  Kenney,  WUbur  P. 
Pick.  M.  L.  Cornease.  Rose  C.  Thomas. 
Wynetta  Bryant.  Connie  Bra<ly; 
New   Mexico:    John  G.   Jasper; 
New    York    City:    Elizabeth    Wlckenden. 
Gwendolyn    Nurse.   Myrtle   M.   Joseph. 
Elizabeth    TwUley.    Virginia    P.    Hyde. 
Minerva    Crltchlow,    Madlyn   Screlber, 


W.  Budd  Dorjjet.  Ousta  Stuger.  Judith 
Mendell.  Martin  SUbersteln.  Jane 
Saltzman,  Totaro  Okada.  V.  Demby, 
Elizabeth  Bayroad.  Josephine  Ryan, 
Edith  S.  Baxter; 

New  York:  Katherlne  M.  Ahearn,  Jan- 
nette  S.  Force,  Ruby  Lowmer,  Florence 
Gltten,  Catherine  M.  Manning.  Huldah 
Marsh.  Mary  MllUcent  Hopkins.  Myrtle 
B.  Horrlngton,  Natalie  Wiley  Brown. 
Lucy  K.  Longhart,  Marguerite  Preval. 
Frieda  Luck.  Elton  H.  Golden.  Louise 
Nelson; 

North  Carolina:  Annie  May  Pemberton. 
Msrra  P.  MUchman.  Frances  B.  Long. 
Augusta  M  Cooper.  Rebecca  Peebles, 
Virginia  Pfohl.  Margaret  M.  Stlrk.  Mrs. 
Thelma  Doby.  Katherlne  Barrier.  Pa- 
tricia Hill.  Josle  M.  Plttman; 

North  Dakota:  Barbara  Stein.  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Hovell,  Henry  Stlmsodt.  Miss  Nora 
Johnson.  Estelle  I.  Krlck; 

Ohio:  Elizabeth  Tuttle.  Esabelle  A.  Had- 
ley.  Hilda  K.  Gilbert.  Arnett  Wright. 
Judy  Panning,  Marian  Ramsay,  Bob 
Moor; 

Pennsylvania:  Thomas  Gallagher.  Sam- 
uel C.  Freeon.  Joseph  I.  Nicholson. 
Helen  Abbatico.  Jean  E.  Moore.  Shir- 
ley D.  LeBlanc.  Elizabeth  Welton.  Pa- 
tricia Tomllnson.  Deane  Crongard; 

Rhode  Island:  Amity  E.  Rein.  John  J. 
Affleru.  Phlmer  Gottschalk; 

South   Dakota:    Carol   E.   Anderson; 

Utah:    Melvln  Pobanz.  Olga  E.  Ballif; 

Virginia:  Richard  E.  Morrison.  Ann  Em- 
mon.  Betty  J.  Wright.  Bernlce  Am- 
spohn.  Clara  M.  Stlrk.  Pauline  A. 
Rogers; 

West  Virginia:  Gene  Arm  Snyder.  Ann  B. 
Sullivan.  Dorothy  Allen.  Elizabeth 
Sharkey; 

Wisconsin:  John  S.  Patten.  Esther  Prolat. 
W.  E  Kurtz.  Max  Wald.  Helen  de 
Bardeleben.  Helen   MacEtonald. 

District  of  Columbia:  Elizabeth  Long. 
B  A.  Mclntos.  Marjorle  M  Parley. 
Linda  D  Lovell.  Harriet  Oruger.  Bea- 
trice L.  Garrett.  E^na  H.  Hughes. 
George  Sltgraves.  Myrtle  Wolf.  Inabel 
B.  Lindsay.  Alan  Ane  Taussend.  Vic- 
toria C.  Sims.  Richard  Ackerman.  Anna 
W.  Schneider; 

Virgin  Islands:  Helen  C.  Owens.  Joy- 
celyn  Excarxaclon; 

Unidentified  by  State:  Zlgmund  Gabruk. 
Irene  H.  Jacobson.  Judith  A.  Evelancy. 
Patricia  Mllllgan.  Lisa  Gooden.  Kath- 
erlne Sullivan.  John  Barnett.  W.  How- 
ard. D.  A.  Thomas.  Howard  Kaplan. 
Grace  Hechlenard.  Mary  A.  Craig.  Mar- 
garet D.  Ward.  Eugene  Leyellotto.  Mary 
Chance.  Audry  Plttman.  I.  S.  Longuh. 
Isabelle  Axenfeld.  Ruth  C.  Argento. 
AUcetlne  K.  Bell. 


Dear  Mr.  Monoale:  Our  choice  for  the 
Senate. 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  the  new  Social 
Security  bill  from  the  Senate  to  the  House. 

This  bill  was  not  even  recognizable  after 
the  mutlllzlng  the  House  gave  It. 

I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  for  all  the  Senior 
Citizens  In  your  home  State  when  I  ask  you 
for  help  on  this  very  Important  bill  to  us. 

C.  J.  Obert. 

Minneapolis.  Minn 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  14397  j  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Kjrwan.  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Laird.  Mr.MiNSHALL, 
and  Mr.  Langen  were  appointed  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  10595 1  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions from  fostering  or  participating  in 
gambling  activities,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE  UNITED  .•^  I.X  I  ES  SHOULD 
BREAK  DIPLOM.^rir  FvEI.ATIONS 
WITH  FASCIST  GREEK  USUItPERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  dread  portent  of  the  hour  is  not  ap- 
parent at  the  moment.  These  are  black 
days  for  Greece.  The  recent  flight  of  King 
Constantine  of  Greece  from  Athens  to 
Rome  has  at  last  clarified  the  moral  and 
constitutional  situation  in  Greece.  It  is 
now  crj'stal  clear  to  the  world  that  Gen- 
eral Patakos  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
in  the  junta  which  overthrew  the  con- 
stitutionally elected  Greek  Government 
are  in  rebellion  against  the  Crown.  Their 
regime  is  patently  Illegal  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  by  the  United  States  and 
Greece's  other  NATO  allies. 

So  long  as  the  King  gave  his  reluctant 
sanction  to  the  Fascist  junta  after  last 
April's  coup  they  had  some  vague  claim 
to  legitimacy.  Now.  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  usurpers.  In  his  effort  to  overthrow 
the  junta  the  King  has  in  effect  dismissed 
the  comic  opera  eovemment  of  the 
Fascist  colonels  and  generals. 

I  strongly  urge  that  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  immediately 
recall  our  Ambassador  to  Athens,  with- 
draw recognition  from  the  ruling  junta 
and  immediately  stop  all  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  their  criminal  re- 
gime. Furthermore,  it  must  be  stated  in 
the  strongest  terms  possible  to  the  ty- 
rants now  ruling  Greece  that  they  will 
face  most  dire  consequences  if  they 
should  proceed  to  engage  in  a  bloodbath 
and  savage  repression  of  the  more  than 
3.000  political  prisoners  now  incarcer- 
ated in  their  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  President,  if  some  ragtag  group, 
including  some  Communists,  had  taken 
over  Athens  in  the  dsrkness  of  night, 
surely  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  have 
sent  in  some  of  our  planes  and  airborne 
troops  to  protect  American  lives,  as  they 
stated  they  had  done  at  the  time  of  the 
Dominician  Republic  crisis.  And  yet.  what 
difference  is  there  in  the  way  the  tyrants, 
whether  Fascists  or  Communists,  rule? 
The  Facists  now  govern  Greece  by  decree. 
They  arbitrarily  arrest  some  citizens, 
deny  them  their  rights,  confiscate  their 
money  and  property,  and  without  writ- 
ten charges,  or  any  charges  whatsoever, 
throw  them  in  jail  or  send  them  to  deten- 
tion centers  in  islands  around  Greece. 
The  tactics  of  that  Fascist  regime  are  no 
different  than  they  would  have  been  had 
the  Communists  taken  over. 

The  Fascist  clique  now  ruling  Greece 


has  suppressed  personal  freedom,  es- 
tablished control  over  press  and  radio, 
abrogated  the  constitution  and  can- 
celed free  elections  To  dat^  we  have  ac- 
cepted these  actions.  There  have  been  no 
expressions  of  profound  c<incern  from 
the  administration,  no  special  ambassa- 
dors dispatched  to  Athens,  no  threat  of 
intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, no  exertion  of  pressure  through 
economic  or  military  aid  to  restore  con- 
stitutional government  In  Greece.  If  In- 
stead of  rightwlng  generals,  a  ragtag 
group  of  leftwing  extremists  and  Com- 
munists had  staged  a  coup  detat  and 
established  a  Communist  government  or 
quasi-Communist  government  in  Greece, 
without  doubt  officials  of  our  State  De- 
partment and  our  Defense  Department 
would  have  immediately  taken  measures 
to  oust  them.  The  Fascists  deserve  no 
less. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  those  colonels 
and  generals  have  no  intention  of  restor- 
ing constitutional  government  to  Greece. 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  has 
gone  Fascist.  Patakos  is  a  Greek  Mus- 
solini. It  is  also  clear  that  these  ruthless 
power  seekers  are  now  free  of  the  few 
restraints  they  had  accepted  prior  to  the 
King's  exile. 

To  continue  to  recognize  this  criminal 
regime  would  be  a  blight  on  our  honor. 
It  is  my  tmderstandlng  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  earlier  today 
refused  to  recognize  the  junta  and  was 
reconsidering  the  entire  scope  of  rela- 
tions between  London  and  Athens.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  President,  our  Government 
should  do  no  less.  In  fact,  we  should  take 
leadership  in  making  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  restore  freedom  to  Greece. 


MODIFICATIONS  AND  REVISIONS 
IN  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  913.  H.R.  13933. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chain.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
13933)  to  amend  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  modifications  or  revi- 
sions in  the  Interstate  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
"bbjectlon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  3.  after  line  12.  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec  2.  Section  129  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Eidding  a  new  subsection 
(f)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  State,  finds  that  any  toll  road, 
bridge,  or  tunnel  which  heretofore  has  been 
designated  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
Is  no  longer  capable  of  meeting  the  standards 
adopted  for  the  Improvement  of  projects  lo- 
cated on  the  Interstate  System  without  sub- 
stantial construction,  reconstruction,  or  Im- 
provement, which  Inabilities  to  meet  such 
standards  are,  in  part,  due  to  changes  In  the 


standards  required  by  law  and  when  the  Sec- 
retary also  finds  that,  such  toll  road,  bridge, 
or  tunnel  constitutes  a  high  accident  loca- 
tion which  cannot  be  corrected  without  sub- 
stantial construction,  reconstruction,  or  Im- 
provement, he  may  permit  Federal  partici- 
pation m  the  acquisition  of  such  toll  facility 
as  Improved  right-of-way.  on  the  condition 
that  tolls  will  be  removed  at  the  time  the 
facility  Is  acquired.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
such  facility  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  market  price  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  for  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
State's  request  that  such  acquisition  be 
imdertaken." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  strike  section  2  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  line  13,  page  3.  This  language  will 
not  be  needed,  since  the  problem  to  which 
it  is  directed  can  be  handled  by  other 
means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 
(Putting  the  question.] 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
interstate  highway  program  has  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  11  years.  The 
system  was  originally  authorized  in  1944 
and  laid  out  In  1947.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  certain  projects  cannot  be 
undertaken  within  the  completion  sched- 
ule established  In  1956.  These  projects 
are  all  In  urban  areas  where  difficult  cor- 
ridor location  problems  make  decisions 
almost  impossible. 

At  the  same  time,  within  the  same 
States,  there  are  alternate  nonurban  cor- 
ridors which  could  be  included  on  the 
system  but  because  of  the  41. 000-mile 
limitation  contained  In  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  these  projects  cannot 
be  undertaken.  H.R.  13933  will  permit 
substitutions  of  projects  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  certain  well  defined  conditions. 

In  general  the  bill  amends  section  103 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  200  miles.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  200-mile 
extension  of  the  Interstate  System.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for  ex- 
tending the  mileage  of  the  Interstate 
System.  There  are  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  eight  bills  to  achieve 
such  a  result.  The  committee  will  under- 
take consideration  of  legislation  to  ac- 
complish an  extension  of  the  system 
during  the  next  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  200  miles  which  this  bill  author- 
izes may  only  be  used  to  facilitate  modi- 
fications or  revisions  In  the  interstate 
road  program.  Two  hundred  miles  are 
needed  because  there  are  only  25  miles 
presently  undesignated  remaining  out  of 
the  original  41.000. 

In  order  for  a  State  to  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13933.  it  must 
be  prepared,  first,  to  deactivate  a  portion 
of  the  currently  authorized  system  with- 
in the  State  which  is  not  essential  to  the 
completion  of  a  unified  and  connected 
Interstate  System:  second,  give  assur- 
ances that  the  deactivated  portion  will 
not  be  constructed  as  a  toll  facility ;  and 
third,  be  able  to  construct  the  .sub.stitu- 
tioii  at  or  below  the  amount  of  money  the 
deactivated  project  would  have  cost  un- 
der the  1965  cost  estimate. 


The  legislation  will  provide  States  with 
the  flexibility  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
traffic  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  m- 
crease  the  cost  of  the  system.  In  order  to 
qualify,  a  Slate  must  be  prepared  to  give 
up  something.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
for  an  outright  increase  but  merely 
grants  permission  to  make  a  substitution 
and  provides  the  additional  miles  neces- 
sary to  make  the  substitution  meaning- 
ful. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  record  to  re- 
flect that  this  legislation  which  came 
over  to  us  from  the  House  was  considered 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment within  the  committee  that  the 
measure  should  be  passed  in  the  Senate, 
as  it  has  previously  been  passed  In  the 
House. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa 
who  has  an  interest  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding  to  me  for  a  question  or 
so. 

I  think  that  he  has  very  definitely 
stated  some  of  the  conditions  for  the  ad- 
ditional mileage  that  would  be  author- 
ized. I  wonder  whether  he  would  mind 
repeating  why  it  Is  necessary  to  have 
the  additional  200  miles  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System? 

As  I  understand  it,  the  State  must 
surrender  some  portion  of  an  interstate 
segment  in  order  to  obtain  the  money 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  on 
that  segment  for  other  uses  in  the  State : 
but  I  do  not  understand,  yet,  why  there 
is  the  200  additional  miles  authorized  by 
the  pending  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
I  can  answer  the  question  is  by  example 
In  New  Jersey,  they  propose  to  deacti- 
vate an  8-mile  segment  in  that  State.  The 
estimated  cost  of  that  project  is  approx- 
imately $100  million. 

Under  this  legislation,  that  deactivated 
8  miles  would  be  replaced  by  40  miles. 
but  the  40  miles  would  be  constructed  for 
a  total  sum  of  approximately  $60  million 
rather  than  the  original  cost  estimate  of 
$100  million. 

Senators  Williams  and  Case,  both  of 
New  Jersey,  expressed  agreement  on  the 
plan  to  deactivate  a  road  and  construct 
the  new  segment  to  be  fitted  into  the 
Interstate  System.  New  Jersey  is  a  very 
specific  case  to  which  we  can  point  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  extra  mileage.  The 
substitute  project  requires  extra  mileage 
to  make  a  complete  connection.  The  8 
miles  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  area  involved. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  the  extra  or  new 
40  miles  will  become  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  will 
actually  cost  less  than  the  original  short 
segment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Yes;  $40  million 
less. 

Mr.  MILLER  In  order  to  give  flexi- 
bility, there  must  be  extra  mileage, 
which  is  going  to  be  there,  but  without 
the  extra  cost? 

Mr.  RANTX)LPH.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  explains  the  matter  verv'  clearly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
a  State  obtaining  this  extra  200  miles 
tmless  it  surrenders  a  segment.  So  it  is 
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a  quid  pro  quo.  As  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  points  out,  In  the  ca^e  of 
New  Jersey  there  Is  actually  a  saving. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  would  be.  I 
mention  that  because  the  legislation 
originated,  in  part,  with  the  problem  in 
New  Jersey.  There  Is  also  a  situation  in 
California  which  can  be  handled  by  HM. 
13933. 

Perhaps  the  Record  should  indicate 
that  we  are  not  certain  how  many  States 
will  come  under  this  bill,  but  we  think 
there  are  a  number  which  could  use  It  to 
solve  problems. 

Mr  MIIXER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  further  question  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  saving  in  the  c&se  of  New 
Jersey?  Would  It  be  available  for  use 
in  the  Interstate  System?  We  all  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Interstate 
System  has.  over  the  years,  increased  in 
cost  above  the  cost  estimates.  Would 
It  be  the  Senator's  thought  that  this 
money  would  revert  to  the  Interstate 
System  fund? 

Mr    RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr     MILLER     For    use    in    another 
State? 

Mr    RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER    In  implementing  that 
Interstate  System? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH    Yes 
Mr.  MILLER    May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from   West  Virginia  that  I  think 
the  bill  is  needed.  I  think  It  is  going  to 
fit  very  properly  into  the  intention  of 
Congress,  but  I  know  we  have  to  have 
legi-slation  in  order  to  meet  these  con- 
tingencies. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
willingne.ss  to  bring  this  matter  t)efore 
the  Senate  at  as  early  a  date  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  I  think  the  committee  Is  to 
be  commended.  So  Is  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  know  he  follows 
these  matters  very  closely.  Frankly,  I 
wish  he  were  back  on  the  committee, 
where  he  gave  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters. I  appreciate  his  joining  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 
Mr  President.  I  desire  no  more  time. 
Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  flexibility  which  Is  provided  In 
the  current  bill  H.R.  13933  to  authorize 
an  additional  200  miles  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  This  flexibility  Is 
needed  in  several  States,  among  which 
l.s  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  additional  200  miles  being  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  Interstate  System 
.shall  be  accomplished  without  any  addi- 
tional cost  over  that  which  has  already 
been  budgeted.  Actually  in  some  areas 
the  cost  of  adhering  to  the  requirement 
1:1  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  that  the 
highway  shall  connect  by  the  most  direct 
route  possible  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  one  State  with  those  of  another  Is 
greater  than  that  of  an  alternative  route 
which  would  provide  an  equal  or  better 
highway  a  few  miles  longer  but  at  a  sub- 
.stantlal  savings  In  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
Such  Is  the  case  with  respect  to  Interstate 
70  between  Dillon  and  Booth  Creek,  Colo. 


Under  existing  law  the  propased  route 
which  follows  U.S.  6  west  of  Denver  to 
Dillon  would  then  proceed  west  from 
Dillon,  under  the  Gore  Range  via  a  twin- 
bore  tunnel  under  the  Gore  Range  and 
Join  US  6  again  east  of  Booth  Creek, 
the  16.5-mlle  route  from  Dillon  through 
the  Red  Buffalo  Tunnel  until  it  rejoined 
Route  6  near  Booth  Creek  would  pass 
through  the  Gore  Range-Eagles  Nest 
Primitive  Area  with  considerable  disrup- 
tion to  the  wlldhfe  and  primitive  state 
of  the  southern  tip  of  this  primitive  area. 
The  cost  of  this  16.5  miles  of  highway 
has  been  very  conservatively  estimated 
as  being  In  excess  of  $63  million  How- 
ever. Improvement  of  an  alternate  route, 
the  present  Route  6  which  Is  10  6  miles 
longer,  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $22  milUon  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  Interstate  Highway 
standards.  There  are  factors  other  than 
distance  which  recommend  the  alter- 
nate route.  First,  the  Red  Buffalo  Tun- 
nel route  would  enter  the  tunnels  at  an 
elevation  higher  than  any  elevation  to  be 
found  on  the  alternate  route.  On  both 
sides  of  the  tunnel  the  driving  conditions 
would  be  comparable.  On  the  Red  Buffalo 
route  the  grades  of  7.5  percent  would  be 
substantially  above  that  found  on  the 
alternate  U.S  6  route. 

Mr  President,  I  have  recently  traveled 
the  proposed  route  through  the  primitive 
area  on  horseback  and  on  the  following 
day  flew  over  the  route  by  airplane  to 
survey  the  area.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Improvement  of  the  existing  U.S. 
Highway  6  to  Interstate  standards  would 
result  in  an  equal  or  superior  scenic  route 
at  an  earlier  time,  and  at  substantially 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayers  Therefore  I 
believe  we  should  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  present  bill  which  authorizes  addi- 
tional mileage  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  will  be  of  t)enefit  in  reaching  that 
decision.  I  therefore  fully  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  pending 
measure,  H.R.  13933 

While  the  bill  has  been  psissed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
which  I  serve.  I  think  it  important  that 
It  should  not  serve  as  a  precedent.  The 
subject  of  any  additional  mileage  for  the 
Interstate  System,  or  of  any  change  in 
the  criteria  for  the  designation  of  Inter- 
state routes  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mittees In  1955,  should  be  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  and  testi- 
mony received  at  thorough  hearings. 

Some  flexibility  should  be  accom- 
plished, to  accommodate  changes  sine* 
the  interstate  routes  were  first  desig- 
nated, to  protect  historic  areas  and 
parks,  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  some 
urban  routes,  and  to  avoid  disruptive 
effects  on  the  life  of  these  areas.  But  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  these  questions 
through  special  legLslatlon  runs  the  risk 
of  its  substitution  for  proper  adminis- 
trative determinations  under  the  law. 

The  correct  way.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  for 
the  committees  to  consider  the  problems 
Involved — as  our  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Randolph  Is  doing 
In  Its  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  highway 


planning,  design,  and  location  on  the 
growth  of  urban  areas,  and  as  it  will  do 
next  year  in  considering  the  highway 
progrsmi  to  follow  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram, including  urban  liighways. 

I  will  support  tills  bill,  which  I  be- 
lieve Includes  certain  safeguards  and 
relies  on  proper  administrative  determi- 
nations. But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
It  must  not  be  considered  a  precedent  for 
Intervening  in  or  substituting  for  admin- 
istrative decisions  In  this  \ital  program, 
which  has  such  far-reaching  effects  and 
which  Is  a  costly  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill   was   read   the   third   time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  now  Is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  blU   'H.R.  13933'    was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  pa.<;sed 
be  reconsidered 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  .■severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House : 

H.R  3031.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chrlstoe  Photlnos-Svoronos: 

H  R.  5675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  Paulus; 

H  R.  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrl«- 
anthe  Savas  Karatapanls; 

H.R.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls:  and 

H  R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenakl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R  10397) 
for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van  Be  'James 
Be  Roelllgt,  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
statement  Is  In  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  MrTc^trl  and  myself. 

After  a  meeting  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  Defen.se.  and  Commerce,  first,  we 
wish  to  expre.ss  our  great  dl.'iappolntment 
that  the  four  major  copper  producers 
could  not  find  it  po.ssible  to  go  along  with 
the  creation  of  the  factfinding  board 
and  our  appreciation  to  the  union  for  Its 
acxjeptance. 

Second,  we  do  not  see  the  possibility 
of  a  creation  of  a  presidential  factfind- 
ing board. 

Third,  there  is  no  possibility  that  Taft- 
Hartley  will  be  Invoked  because  the  sup- 
ply of  copper  precludes  the  national 
emergency  factor. 
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of  the  AFL-CIO  last  week  voted  to  set  up  a 
special  strike  fund;  It  also  vowed  to  keep  the 
bosses  from  "starving  the  strikers  into  sub- 
mission." 

In  an  age  of  enlightenment  In  labor  rela- 

^^ tlons,  where  muscle  Is  supposed  to  be  flexed 

have  stated  repeatedly,  bv  the  unions  and     only   at   the   bargaining   table  and   nobody     "pronounced  swing"  toward  aluminum  in  his 
.honmriiicers  Betting  together  on  a  dally      goes  hungry,  the  copper  strike  increasingly     company's  products   Last  year  A'can  Alumi- 
roun^theclock  bafi.^ln  the  iSt  a^^^  Lembles'the   bad  old  days  of   dog-eat-dog.     num  made  a  »12  million  capital  gain  "from 

arouiiu  wic  >- ^y-  .....        xhe  shutdown  has  cost  producers  an  estl- 


Fourth,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  na- 
tional stockpile  will  not  be  touched. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  only  way 
this  matter  can  be  settled  Is  not  through 
Government  intervention  but  only,  as  we 


tlon  ...  we  have  been  living  with  a  blended 
copper  cost  situation  for  sometime  ' 

Less  good-humored  customers  have  grown 
either  sullen  or  downright  mutinous.  Nearly 
two  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  British  In- 
sulated Callender's  Cables  pointedly  clt«d  a 


sis  the  strike  will  have  to  be  settled  In 
this  manner.  We  have  been  assured  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Simkln  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConciUation  Service — In- 
cidentally, Mr.  Simkln  was  at  the  meet- 
ing today— that  he  will  use  the  whole  re- 
sources of  his  oflBce  and  will  be  ready  to 
participate  In  the  settlement  of  these  dis- 
putes. Each  day's  delay  means  only  more 
miserj'  for  the  miners  and  the  smelter- 
men  and  It  Is  our  hope  that  both  the 
companies  and  the  unions  will  take  Im- 
mediate measures  to  get  together,  get 
down  to  business,  and  start  negotiations 
at  long  last — and  for  the  first  time. 

Perhaps  the  recent  proposal  by  Phelps 
Dodge,  which  we  understand  has  been 
turned  down  by  the  steelworkers.  ought 
to  be  reopened,  becaiise  we  understand 
that  for  the  first  time,  an  offer  of  conse- 

auence  has  been   made   bv   one   of   the     CIO)  are  making  a  grab  less  for  money  than     Hence  the  strike  has  become  lew  a  dispute 
mainr  nroducers  and  we  would  hope  that      for  power.   By  refusing   to  invoke   the  Taft-      over  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions  th&n 
Twi  poSlity  woulS  be  explored  f'^her     Hartley  Act,  Washington  In  effect  has  sane-      a  holy  war.  "Ifa  an  Ideological  thing  now," 
so  that  a  possible  pattern  could  be  set 
for  an  eventual  .settlement. 


mat«d  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of 
output  to  date,  while  exacting  upwards  of  a 
quart*r-bllllon  dollars  in  excessive  costs  from 
consumers.  In  several  Western  states  (notably 
Arizona,  Montana  and  Utah,  where  77c-10% 
of  the  work  force  is  Idle),  it  has  slashed  tax 
revenues  and  forced  the  Imposition  of  emer- 
gency levies.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  it  has 
brought  financial  hardship  to  thousands  of 
miners  and  their  families  and  the  local  busi- 
nessmen with  whom  they  trade. 

Like  most  man-made  disasters,  the  copper 
strike  apparently  defies  attempts  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility. Management  and  labor,  which 
can't  even  agree  on  the  dollars-and-cents 
value  of  their  resf>ectlve  bids  and  offers, 
thrust  the  burden  of  guilt  on  each  other, 
while  government  vainly  seeks  to  find  some 
middle  ground  The  truth  Is  that  all  hands 
must  share  the  blame.  By  Joining  forces  with 
a  rival  union  and  Insisting  on  industry-wide 
bargaining,  the  United  Steelworkers    (ATL- 


the  sale  of  large  copper  bus  conductors 
which  were  replaced  by  aluminum"  Last 
month  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
which  ranks  second  only  to  the  US.  govern- 
ment as  a  copper  buyer,  announced  that  a 
2V4-y»ar  effort  to  substitute  the  lighter, 
cheaper  metal  had  met  with  success.  "For  the 
first  time,"  said  AT&T,  "our  experiments 
have  made  us  confident  that  aluminum  cable 
will  be  used  ultimately  to  replace  copper  In 
many  uses." 

Industry  pricing  policy  also  must  beaf 
much  of  the  blame  for  the  bltterneae  and 
length  of  the  present  strike  True,  as  noted, 
the  unions  have  done  their  worst  to 
exacerbate  matters.  The  last-minute  merger 
(on  July  1 )  between  the  Steelworkers  and  the 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  allowed  or- 
ganized labor  for  the  flrst  time  to  confront 
employers  with  a  united  front.  In  an  effort 
to  exploit  Its  advantage,  labor  has  been  seek- 
ing to  Impose  an  industry-wide  patt«rr.  upon 
many  different  kinds  of  mining  operations. 


IDLE  THEORIES,  IDLE  MEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
miners  and  companies  alike  have  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  5  months  of  Inactivity 
during  the  ctirrent  national  copper  strike. 
There  Is  lu-gent  need  for  a  new  initiative 
to  get  the  strike  negotiations  off  dead- 
center. 

A  front-page  article  In  the  December 
11  Issue  of  Barron's  Weekly,  entitled 
"Idle  Theories,  Idle  Men,"  simis  up  the 
slate  of  the  Impasse  in  the  following 
words : 

Like  most  manmade  disasters,  the  copper 
strike  apparently  defies  attempts  to  fix  re- 
Bponslbillty.  Management  and  labor,  which 
can't  even  agree  on  the  dollar-and-cents 
value  of  their  resi>ectlve  bids  and  offers, 
thrust  the  burden  of  guilt  on  each  other, 
while  government  vainly  seeks  to  find  some 
middle  ground.  The  truth  Is  that  all  hands 
must  share  the  blame. 


Mr.  President,  the  article  sheds  add! 
tlonal  light  on  a  murky  situation,  and  I     to  pay  "to  melt  pennies.  Even  prior  to  the 


tioned  a  strike  that  Is  doing  great  harm  to 
the  US  balance  of  payments  Manage- 
ment— which,  after  all.  should  know  bett.er^ 
has  the  most  to  answer  for.  In  a  futile  effort 
to  keep  a  lid  on  prices,  domestic  copper  pro- 
ducers for  years  have  persisted  In  charging 
less  than  the  trafBc  will  t)ear.  Thus  they  have 
encouraged  massive  hoarding,  which  has 
tended  to  delay  a  quick  settlement;  spurred 
exaggerated  market  moves  abroad  and  dis- 
torted supply  and  demand  at  home;  and 
otherwise  undermined  their  own  best  in- 
terests (as  well  as  those  of  their  workers). 
The  quest  for  counterfeit  price  stabUlty,  in 
short,  has  yielded  economic  chaos. 

In  recent  years  chaos  in  copper  has  taken 
many  forms.  For  example,  since  1964.  when 
quotations  on  the  world  market  climbed 
above  those  of  US  producers,  there  has  been 
not  one  copper  price  but  several.  In  this 
country  prices  have  grudgingly  inched  up 
a  cent  or  tw^o  at  a  time,  from  30  cents  per 
pound  to  38  cents.  At  least  onoe  Washington 
browbeat  the  industry  into  rescinding  a  two- 
cent  rise.  Meanwhile,  elsewhere — notably  on 
the  London  Metal  Exchange,  where  African, 
Chilean  and  Canadian  mines  sell  their  out- 
put— the  lid  blew  off  At  the  peak  of  the 
shortage  last  year,  copper  in  London  fetched 
over  90  cents  per  pound,  or  perilously  close 
to  the  point  at  which  It  would  have  begun 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iduc  Theories,  Idle  Men 

The  production  and  sale  of  copper,  once 
a  more-or-leas  run-of-the-mill  affair,  lately 
has  been  anything  but  business-as-usual. 
Eighteen  months  ago,  at  the  height  of  the 
record-breaking  shortage,  thieves  were  steal- 
ing cable  right  out  of  the  ground,  and  copper 
wire  off  telegraph  llnee  and  telephone  pole* 
Last  spring,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation arrested  several  principals  in  a  New 
York  City  trading  firm  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  blow  up  a  railroad  bridge  in 
Zambia,  second  largest  producer  of  the  red 
metal,  and  thereby  to  rig  the  world  market. 
Since  mid-July,  finally,  over  50  000  workers 
in  12  states  have  been  pursuing  the  longest 
and  costliest  walkout  In  the  Industry's  his- 
tory For  the  flrst  time  since  the  protracted 
«teel  dispute  of  1969.  the  Executive  Council 


US  strike  In  mid-summer,  when  the  mar- 
ket was  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  weak- 
ness, the  world  price  never  fell  below  44  cents 
a  pound. 

TTie  fancy  premiums  threatened  at  one 
point  to  trigger  a  crime  wave.  Tliefts  of  scrap 
metal  or  anything  with  a  sizable  copper  con- 
tent soared,  as  noted,  while  telephone,  tele- 
graph and  electric  utilities  began  reporting 
the  suspicious  disappearance  of  wire  and 
cable  Since  demand  for  anything  priced  too 
low  is  theoretically  unlimited,  scarcity  also 
led  producers  to  ration  their  output;  under 
the  quota  system  which  they  adopted,  only 
old  customers  could  buy  copper  and  in  quan- 
tities no  greater  than  those  of  1963,  the  base 
year.  A  few,  in  consequence,  enjoyed  hand- 
some windfalls,  while  many — notably  the 
fastest-growing — paid  heavily.  Since  1963, 
Belden  Corp  ,  which  makes  a  varied  line  of 
electrical  wire,  cable  and  cord,  has  stepped 
up  Its  consumption  of  copper  by  nearly  65 '^n. 
As  an  executive  wryly  told  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing  Agents  last  week:  "We 
had  to  turn  elsewhere  for  that  added  por- 


sald  one  union  man. 

It's  also  the  Inevitable  result  of  past  mis- 
takes. For  artificially  low  prices  enc/juraged 
a  wave  of  inventory-building,  the  extent  of 
which  hfis  amazed  all  the  experts,  public 
and  private  alike.  Thus,  when  the  walkout 
began  on  July  15.  Secretary  of  Comjneroe 
Trowbridge  predicted:  "It  will  take  within 
three-tc^five  weeks  until  we  reach  rock- 
bottom  of  our  supply  "  In  mid-September  a 
top  sales  executive  of  one  leading  producer 
remarked :  "The  entire  pipeline  will  start  to 
dry  up  by  late  this  month."  Now.  five  months 
and  750.000  tons  later,  only  a  few  manufac- 
turers of  auto  radiators  and  other  parte  re- 
quiring special  gradee  of  metal  have  suf- 
fered from  shortages  By  insulating  manage- 
ment from  both  political  and  economic  pres- 
sures, the  unsuspected  over-supply  doubtless 
has  prolonged  the  dispute.  By  helping  to  per- 
suade labor  that  copper  prices  are  a  one-way 
street,  industry  policy  has  worked  to  the 
same  end  Three  years  ago  Barron's  warned: 
"Future  (wage)  pacts,  either  at  Kennecott  or 
its  competitors,  undoubtedly  will  come  higher 
and  harder."  We  never  figured  on  a  five- 
month  strike. 

While  the  cost  ha*  been  high  some  good 
may  come  of  it  Perhaps  it's  been  a  chasten- 
ing experience  for  the  militant  union  leader- 
ship, which  faces  hard  bargaining  in  coming 
months  with  makers  of  cans,  alumintun  and 
steel  It  also  may  have  taught  management 
something  useful  about  the  workings  of 
supply,  demand  and  price.  Industrial  states- 
manship has  proven  inferior  to  the  free 
market  Businessmen  had  better  stick  to 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  U?«nTL 
9  A.M   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  It  stand 
In  adjournment  imtil  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NGUYEN  VAN  BE  'JAMES  BE 
ROELLING ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  10397. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHR. 
10397)  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van  Be 
( James  Be  Roelling ) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  second  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  object  to  further  proceed- 
ings on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard  to  further  pro- 
ceedings, under  rule  XIV  the  bill  will  go 
to  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT— ALIEN 
COMMUTER  I  GREEN  CARD)  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr,  Y.arborouchI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KennedyI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams].  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Miill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2790)  to  amend  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Comntittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  add«  a  new 
subsection  to  section  212  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act.  which 'lists  the  grounds  for 
exclusion  of  aliens  and  waivers  of  Inad- 
mlssablllty.  The  amendment  is  geared 
speciflcally  to  regulating  more  effec- 
tively the  influx  into  the  United  States 
of  Nationals  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
under  the  so-called  alien  commuter  sys- 
tem administered  by  the  imroigratlon 
and  naturalization  service. 

This  system — a  creature  of  adminis- 
trative Ingenuity  without  a  statutory 
base — permits  Canadian  and  Mexican 
workers  who  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  and  who  hold  alien 
registration  receipt  card.s — commonly 
known  as  "green  cards" — to  reside  In 
Canada  or  Mexico  and  regularly  com- 
mute across  the  border  to  places  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

For  reasons  difficult  to  understand, 
commuters  have  never  been  routinely 
identified  in  the  operating  reports  of  the 
Immigration  Service  and  consequent- 
ly there  Is  no  accurate  count  of  their 
current  nimiber. 

Sample  counts  have  been  tsken  from 
time  to  time,  however — the  la.i  on  Jan- 
uary 11  and  17.   1966.  At  that  time,  at 


least  54.375  commuters  entered  the 
United  States,  of  whom  43.687  entered 
from  Mexico.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  tables  showing  a  breakdown  of 
this  count  be  Included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  most  observers  believe  the 
number  of  commuters  is  significantly 
higher  than  the  January  1966  sampling 
would  Indicate.  In  all  likelihood,  this 
sampling  simply  reflected  the  number  of 
commuters  on  a  given  day.  But  the  total 
number  of  those  who  move  on  a  continu- 
ing daily  basis,  or  on  a  weekly  or  monthly 
basis  Is  unknown. 

As  a  result,  some  ofQclals  estimate  the 
total  number  of  commuters  as  being 
close  to  100,000.  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  a  census  of  the  commuter  move- 
ment currently  underway  by  the  immi- 
gration service  will  produce  needed  and 
definitive  information  in  this  area  of 
concern. 

Regardless  of  the  numbers  Involved, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
muter movement  adversely  effects  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  our  own 
citizens  and  residents,  especially  those 
living  In  the  cities  and  towns  along  the 
Mexican  border — In  Arizona,  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  commuter 
movement  from  Mexico  is  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  grinding  poverty,  high 
imemployment,  and  low  wages  in  the 
border  areas. 

The  facts  are  in  the  record  of  hearings 
I  participated  In  earlier  this  year  in  Starr 
County.  Tex.,  as  a  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor.  They  are  in  the  record 
of  hearings  I  conducted  In  Washington 
last  October  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
They  are  in  the  record  of  hearings  con- 
ducted In  California  by  Representative 
John  V.  Tunney.  They  are  in  reports 
filed  with  the  Select  Commission  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Immigration,  estab- 
lished by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965, 
and  in  additional  surveys  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  various  unions, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

What  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President?  Let 
us  examine  briefly  two  matters  of  con- 
cern In  border  areas — high  unemploy- 
ment and  depressed  wage  rates. 

Border  areas  consistently  have  higher 
rates  of  unemployment  than  do  interior 
areas.  In  many  cases,  the  rates  are  very 
much  greater. 

The  rates  available  In  13  border 
areas  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
are  typical  of  annual  figures  available 
since  1957.  Last  June,  for  example.  In 
none  of  these  13  areas  was  the  un- 
employment rate  lower  than  the  average 
rate  for  the  State.  Twelve  of  these  border 
areas  were  in  Texas — the  unemployment 
rate  in  seven  of  the  Texas  areas  was 
more  than  double  the  statewide  rate  of 
3.7  percent.  In  one  area.  Crystal  City  in 
Zavala  County,  the  rate  was  much 
greater — 11.3  percent. 

In  1966.  In  only  one  of  19  border 
areas  for  which  data  were  available,  was 


the  unemployment  rate  lower  than  the 
average  rate  for  the  State. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  available  data 
permitted  138  comparisons  of  annual 
average  unemployment  rates  in  border 
areas  with  those  at  the  State  level.  In 
129  cases,  border  area  rates  were  higher 
than  the  State  average. 

It  is  a  deplorable  situation — an  Indica- 
tion of  severe  economic  depression— that 
unemployment  rates  exceeding  10  per- 
cent are  common  in  such  Texas  com- 
munities as  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  Zapata. 
Brackettville,  Cotulla.  Crystal  City  and 
in  El  Centro.  California. 

The  Influx  of  commuters  from  Mexico 
is  contributing  to  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  border  areas. 

These  commuters  are  a  significant  part 
of  the  work  force  in  many  communities. 
In  some  areas  their  number  nearly  equals 
the  numk)er  of  unemployed  American 
workers.  In  El  Paso,  where  unemploy- 
ment Is  currently  some  35  percent 
greater  than  the  State  average,  the  esti- 
mated number  of  commuters  in  1966  was 
more  than  double  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. In  El  Centro,  Calif.,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  currently  13.1  per- 
cent, the  estimated  number  of  commut- 
ers in  1966  was  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed.  There  Is  everj-  reason 
to  believe  the  situation  has  not  changed 
for  the  better.  If  anything,  it  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  frequent  use  of  com- 
muters as  strikebreakers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  statistical  sum- 
maries of  unemployment  rates  In  border 
areas  over  the  last  10  years,  and  an  addi- 
tional table  on  unemployment  and  alien 
commuters  in  1966  for  selected  border 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibits  3,  4,  and  5.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  aside  from  the  commuter  In- 
flux contributing  to  high  unemployment 
in  border  areas,  it  also  contributes  to  de- 
pressed wage  rates.  Industry  by  Indus- 
try, county  by  county,  the  pattern  Is  the 
same — earnings  In  border  areas  are 
lower  than  average  earnings  in  the  State. 
This  is  true  in  more  than  90  percent  of 
those  cases  where  available  information 
has  made  a  comparison  possible. 

Although  the  most  definitive  date 
available  Is  based  on  nonfarm  weekly 
wage  rates  In  1965.  the  Department  of 
Labor  Informs  me  that  the  situation  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  average  weekly 
nonfarm  wage  in  Imperial  County,  Calif . 
is  $20  le.ss  than  the  average  In  the  State 
as  a  whole — In  Santa  Cruz  County.  Ariz., 
it  Is  $29  less — In  nine  of  the  Texas  border 
counties  it  is  at  least  $25  less,  and  often 
more. 

The  differential  Is  even  greater  in  wage 
rates  for  farmwork — especially  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  A 
year  ago,  hourly  wages  in  the  valley  av- 
eraged approximately  75  cents — some  22 
cents  less  than  the  97  cents  average  at 
the  State  level.  As  a  result  of  the  new 
fann  labor  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
Increase  In  farm  wage  rates  In  the  valley. 
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and  the  gap  between  farm  wages  in  this 
area  and  the  State  as  a  whole  is  be- 
ginning to  narrow.  Currently  It  is  some 
16  cents — the  differential  between  89 
cents  in  the  valley  and  $1.05  at  the  State 
level. 

But  this  is  belated  progress — because 
for  at  least  10  years,  not  only  have  farm 
wages  in  the  valley  been  low,  they  have 
also  failed  to  show  the  gains  recorded 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  In  1956  the 
hourly  wage  in  the  valley  was  84  percent 
of  the  SUte  average — it  had  dropped  to 
77  percent  by  1966. 

Today,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  new 
farm  labor  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  ratio  has  climbed  to 
some  85  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  average  weekly  earnings  of  non- 
farm  workers  In  border  areas  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1965.  and  a  second  table 
Ustlng  average  hourly  wage  rates  for 
seasonal  farmworkers  In  Texas  border 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  6  and  7.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  to  Illustrate  further  the  con- 
tribution of  commuters  to  depressed  wage 
rates  In  border  areas,  I  will  refer  to  the 
results  of  a  special  survey  conducted  in 
1961,  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
Laredo  and  El  Paso.  The  survey  con- 
cerned the  jobs  held  by  commuters,  the 
wages  received,  and  the  availability  of 
domestic  workers  for  these  jobs.  Again, 
the  situation  has  changed  little  from  the 
time  the  survey  was  made.  In  fact,  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  it  has  worsened. 

The  survey  indicates  that,  although 
commuters  were  employed  in  most  oc- 
cupations and  Industries,  they  were 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  garment  In- 
dustry, hotels,  restaurants,  and  retail 
trade  and  service  establishments. 

In  the  Laredo  survey,  the  Department 
of  Labor  contacted  a  sampling  of  firms 
employing  some  3,000  workers — of  whom 
438  were  easily  identified  as  commuters. 
The  survey  team  reported  that  addi- 
tional workers  were  suspected  of  being 
commuters,  but  could  not  be  readily 
identified. 

The  Laredo  survey  revealed  at  least 
two  things.  First,  that  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  American  workers  had  the 
same  occupational  skills  as  alien  com- 
muters— this  in  a  conmiunity  where 
unemploj-ment  was  heavy — 11.3  percent. 
For  example,  the  two  garment  firms  in 
the  sampling  employed  88  commuters  as 
sewing  machine  operators.  Files  of  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission  con- 
tained applications  from  156  unemployed 
American  workers  with  this  same  occu- 
pation. 

Second,  the  survey  shows  that  firms 
employing  alien  commuters  paid  lower 
wages  than  did  firms  employing  Ameri- 
can workers.  This  was  not  the  excep- 
tion— but  a  verj'  common  pattern,  for 
19  occupations  where  sufficient  data  were 
available.  Moreover,  there  were  cases 
where  a  single  firm  employing  both  com- 


muters and  Americans  would  pay  the 
commuters  less  than  the  Americans 
similarly  employed. 

And  finally,  the  average  wage  paid  by 
those  firms  employing  only  American 
workers  was  38  percent  higher  than  the 
average  wage  paid  by  those  firms  em- 
ploying commuters  as  well. 

The  El  Paso  survey  produced  similar 
results. 

I  should  add  here  some  recent  infor- 
mation compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  greatly  adds  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  wage  problem. 

The  common  pattern  of  low  wages  in 
the  border  areas  has  led  to  a  high  inci- 
dence of  minimum  wage  law  violations. 
The  E>epartment  repwrts  that  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  20  percent  of  the  violations 
in  the  four  border  States  occurred  in 
counties  contiguous  to  the  Mexican 
border.  Yet.  these  counties  had  only  6 
percent  of  the  nonfarm  work  force  In 
these  four  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  table  listing 
occupational  wage  data  obtained  in  the 
Laredo  survey  and  a  brief  summarj"  of 
the  survey  in  El  Paso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibits  8  and  9. » 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  distressingly  poor  working  and 
living  conditions  are  rampant  in  areas 
of  our  country  along  the  Mexican  border. 
In  large  measure  this  is  imposed  upon 
our  own  residents  because  of  the  presence 
of  a  readily  available  and  low-paid  alien 
work  force — which  undermines  the 
standards  American  workers  generally 
enjoy  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  com- 
ments, however,  if  I  did  not  also  indicate 
there  are  other  factors  at  work. 

Many  of  the  border  areas  face  serious 
problems  apart  from  the  Influx  of  com- 
muters. There  is  no  strong  economic  base. 
The  border  areas  are  largely  rural- 
agriculture  Is  the  major  Industry. 

Until  recently,  farmworkers  have  been 
excluded  from  social  legislation  designed 
to  protect  most  other  workers  In  our 
economy.  And  even  now.  despite  such 
changes  as  the  extension  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  agriculture  farm- 
workers still  receive  far  from  equal  treat- 
ment. Wages  are  low— and  partly  because 
new  machlner>'  and  new  patterns  of  pro- 
duction have  been  Introduced  in  agricul- 
ture, a  labor  surplus  situation  exists. 

As  a  result.  Industries  attracted  to 
border  communities  are  usually  in  the 
low-wage  category.  The  kinds  of  jobs 
available  in  the  border  areas  are  not  the 
better  jobs  found  elsewhere  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  border  resi- 
dents are  often  of  Mexican  decent — or 
recent  immigrants  from  Mexico.  They 
have  suffered,  and  continue  to  suffer 
economic  and  social  discrimination — a 
vicious  and  evil  discrimination  because 
of  their  national  origin,  and  a  more 
subtle  discrimination,  but  no  less  evil — 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Mexican 
Americans   are   often   poverty   stricken. 


poorly  educated,  unable  to  speak  English, 
and  seldom  able  to  compete  for  jobs  and 
opporturuties  in  a  society  dominated  by 
Anglos. 

The  influx  of  commuter  workers  from 
Mexico,  to  compete  with  our  own  work- 
ers for  the  limited  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able is  compounding  an  already  serious 
situation — and,  understandably  produc- 
ing bitter  resentment  among  the  severely 
disadvantaged  American  workers  in  the 
border  areas. 

In  these  days  of  increased  agitation  by 
the  disadvantaged  who  find  they  have 
no  redress  of  grievances,  the  commuter 
Issue  could  well  develop  Into  an  explosive 
situation  with  grave  local  and  interna- 
tional consequences.  I  believe  this  urgent 
problem  demands  the  very  active  con- 
cern of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  demands  an  orderly  pursuit  of 
justice  and  fairplay.  Some  measure  of 
relief   is   needed   promptly. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  thrust  of  our 
immigration  laws  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tect the  working  conditions  and  job  op- 
portunities of  American  workers.  As  It 
currently  operates,  the  40-year-old  com- 
muter system — not  provided  for  in  these 
laws  but  directly  related  to  them — does 
not  carr>'  out  this  objective. 

It  is  true  that  current  applications  for 
commuter  status  are  covered  by  the  labor 
clearance  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1965.  But  once  an  applicant  Is 
given  permanent  residence  status  as  a 
bona  fide  immigrant — once  he  receives 
his  green  card — for  all  practical  pur- 
poses he  holds  in  his  hand  a  permanent 
work  permit  for  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  aliens  should  be  given 
the  unique  privilege  of  being  considered 
bona  fide  immigrants  for  purposes  of 
employment  in  the  United  States — when 
they  choose  to  reside  across  the  border 
and  fail  to  become  immigrants  in  the 
sense  contemplated  by  the  law — and, 
more  importantly,  when  their  employ- 
ment in  this  country  is  so  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  economic  conditions,  the 
job  opportunities,  and  the  collective- 
bargaining  efforts  of  American  workers. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  does  not  end 
the  commuter  system,  but  it  does  refine 
its  current  operations. 

The  bill  simply  says  that  each  com- 
muter alien  must  be  regularly  certified 
every  6  months  by  the  Department  of 
Labor;  that  his  presence  in  the  United 
States  to  seek  or  continue  employment 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  American  workers 
similarly  employed.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  revocation  of  a  commuter  alien's 
labor  clearance,  if  he  violates  adminis- 
trative regulations,  such  as  a  bar.  on 
strikebreaking,  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Immlgratior. 
Service  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  Introduce  today  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a   new  subsection   as  follows: 

"(J)  Any  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  whose  principal,  actual 
dwelling  place  Is  In  a  foreign  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States  and  Is  return- 
ing from  a  temporary  stay  In  such  foreign 
country  to  seek  or  continue  employment  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  Into 
the  United  Statea  only  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  determined  and  certified  to  the 
Attorney  General  within  six  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  admission  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  alien  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers 
In  the  United  States  similarly  employed,  and 
if  such  certification  has  not  been  revolted 
on  any  ground.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  to  any  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
whether  or  not  such  aliens  were  so  admitted 
prior  to  or  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection." 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  contribute  much  to  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  seemingly  endless  prob- 
lemis  posed  by  the  Influx  of  workers 
from  Mexico.  Several  years  ago  we  were 
faced  by  the  so-called  problem  of  "wet- 
backs." This  was  replaced  by  the  more 
sophisticated  problem  of  braceros.  Today 
we  are  faced  with  commuters. 

The  commuter  system  grew  up  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  special  relations  which  we 
have  had  over  the  years  with  neighboring 
countries.  The  control  of  this  system  pro- 
vided in  my  bill  is  a  reaisonable  one — 
so  that  hopefully,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  Mexico,  can  continue  to  en- 
joy the  mutual  benefits  of  these  rela- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  curbing 
the  adverse  affects  of  the  commuter  sys- 
tem, Including  the  exploitation  of  the 
commuters  themselves. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  su:t  on  the  bill  early  In  the  next 
session. 

EXHIBIT  2 
NUMBER  OF  MEXICAN  ALIEN  COMMUTERS 


EXHIBIT  1 
ALIEN  COMMUTERS 


SUta 


Total 


In  agri- 
culture 


Total 


Northeast  region  < 


Maine. .     

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Vermont 


Northweit  region ' 

Alaska 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Washington.. 


Southwest  region  > 42, 641 


Ariiona 

Calitornia 

New  Mexico. 
Texas 


53.329 

19.S22 

4.527 

2,169 

2,571 

8 

1,466 

482 

2,015 

8 

10 

136 

6, 161  . 

1  

6,074  

30  . 
2 

54 

42,641 

17,653 

5,691 

3.195 

16.609 

10.464 

17 

13 

20,324 

3,981 

I  Jan.  17, 1966. 
ijan.  U,  1966. 

Source:  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 


Major  polnb  of  entry 


Jan.  17, 1966  • 


Jan.  11,  1966> 


Total 


In  agriculture 


Total 


In  agriculture 


Jan.  24  to 
May  17, 1963'    May  8,  1963'    January  I960'   Feb.  1,1960' 


Mexican 
estimates  > 


Texas : 

Brownsville 2,032 

Hidalgo 1,163 

Roma 208 

Laredo 2,581 

Eagle  Pass 1,604 

DelRto 513 

FalMns 274 

Ysleti 248 

Cordova 2,932 

Santa  Fe  Street  Bridge  (El  Paso) 8,592 

Arizona: 

Douglas 418 

Naco 127 

Nogales 1.614 

San  Luis 4,234 

California: 

Calexico 7,616 

SanYsidro 9,281 

Minor  points  of  entry 250 

Grand  total 43,687 


226 
805 
187 
175 
536 

99 
219 
137 

80 
590 

96 

20 

108 

3,583 

6.468 
3,967 

161 


2.552 

1.000 

146 

2.239 

2,195 

489 

267 

266 

3,455 

7,605 


470 

134 

1,392 

3,654 

8.098 
8.460 

219 


619 
511 
125 
209 
901 
82 
207 
115 
164 
944 

93 

19 

53 

3,024 

7,324 
3,134 

129 


1.796 

366 

89 

2,490 

1.586 

237 

307 


1,729 
532 
108 
2,382 
1,037 
314 
316 


135 


3,500 


3,000 

1,400 

400 


13,492 

307 

202 

1,464 

1,239 

4,692 
5,855 

87 


13,332 

288 

134 

1.854 

1,038 

5,342 
5,374 

101 


HI 

2,273 

10,884 


1S,7U 


1,132 


183 

15,000- 
20,000 


15,000 


17,457 


42,641 


17,653 


34,223 


33,867 


'  Special  I.  &  N.S.  surveys  on  dates  indicated. 

'  U.S.  State  Department  estimates  based  on  U.S.  consulate  reports. 

>  Programs  Nactonal  Fronterizo:  Tijuana,  B.C.;  Ciedad  Juarez,  Chlh.;  and  MaUmoros,  Tamps, 


Mexico  1962.  The  Mexican  figures  probably  include  commuters  who  are  U.S.  citizens  rcsidiag 
In  Mexico. 


EXHIBITS 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  IN  BORDER  AREAS.  JANUARY-JUNE  1967 


1967 


State  and  labor  market  area 


Counties 


June 


May 


April 


March 


February 


January 


California. 


San  Diego San  Diego. 


El  Cantfo Imperial. 

Texas «    

Border  areas: 

El  Paso El  Paso 

Brownsvill*-Harllngen-San  Benito Cameron 

Laredo - Webb 

McAllen Hidalgo  and  Starr. 

Del  Rio Val  Verde 

Eagle  Pass —    Maverfck 

Zapata Zapata 

Areas  ck>se  to  tli«  border: 


Brackettville Kinney.... 

Carrizo  Springs ^  Dimmh.... 

Cotulla La  Salle... 

Crystal  City ,.  Zavala — 

HebronvMIe ,.  Jim  Hogg. 

Raymondvllle Willacy... 


5.4 
5.3 

^.>7 

5.0 
7.3 
10.6 
6.8 
5.6 
9.3 
9.8 

8.8 

j:>8 

11.3 
7.3 
7.7 


5.3 

4.9 

13.1 

2.6 

3.7 
6.3 
9.0 
5.6 
6.1 
7.9 
11.7 

8.5 
7.0 
4.4 

10.7 
6.0 
4.3 


6.0 
5.2 
(') 
3.0 

4.0 
5.8 
9.9 
6.2 
8.8 
12.8 
14.4 

8.5 

14.3 
7.6 
5.2 


>  Information  not  available. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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EXHIBIT  4 
BORDER  AREA  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1957-66 


State  and  labor  market  area 


Counties 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


1959 


1958 


'=»'Wiiio;::::::::::::::::::  san^Dj.^: 


ElCentro.". Imperial. 


Teas. 


Border  areas: 

El  Paso EIP«M 

Brownsvllle-Harll  ngen-  Cameron 

San  Benito. 

Laredo Webb 

McAllen Hildalgo  and  SUrr. 

Del  Rk) Val  Verde 

Eagle  Pass Maverick 

Zapata 2«P»l* 

Areas  ctose  to  the  border: 

Brackettville Kinney. 

Caruzo  Springs Dimmit 

Cotulla U  Salle 

Crystal  City Zavala 

Hebronvllle Jim  Hogg 

Raymondville Willacy 


Arizona 


Tucson P""*- 

Douglas  and  Bisbee Cochise 

Nogales Santa  Cruz. 

Yuma 't""* 


5.0 
5.2 
9.6 
3.2 

4.4 

6.4 

9.6 

6.1 

6.2 

11.2 

11.0 

7.7 

10.6 

10.0 

12.5 

9.5 

9.1 

3.8 

4.1 

3.1 

5.0 

5.1 


5.9 

7.2 

10.1 

4.2 

5.8 
7.6 

11.3 

7.0 

7.7 

14.4 

12.8 

8.6 

7.1 

12.2 

12.3 

11.5 

9.1 

5.1 

6.2 

^l 
(') 


6.0 
7.5 
9.6 
4.8 

6.0 
8.5 

11.9 

8.0 

9.2 

14.7 

12.6 

11.7 

7.0 

12.3 

13.3 

11.8 

9.5 

5.1 

6.5 

(>) 


6.0 
7.7 
9.2 
5.4 

6.2 
9.1 

12.0 

8.6 

9.1 

15.1 

14.3 

10.5 
6.7 
13.2 
12.9 
10.1 
10.2 
5.0 
5.8 

!') 
(') 


5.8 
7.9 
9.0 
5.3 

5.5 
9.7 

10.1 

9.0 

9.4 

13.8 

13.1 

12.2 
(') 
11.8 
13.6 
10.6 
10.0 
5.1 
4.9 

!? 


i     i     i     i     i     i 


6.9 
7.5 
8.6 
6.0 

5.6 
(') 

9.1 

1') 

10.0 

12.4 
12.4 

11.2 

^\ 

6.7 
10.9 

^'.>8 

5.7 

(') 

) 

) 


5.8 
6.4 

?.^ 

4.9 
(') 

9.4 

9.5 
13.1 

9.9 

9?4 

7.4 
9.3 

V.>7 
5.1 
(') 


4.8 
3.9 
0) 
4.6 

3.4 
O 

9.2 

i\ 
11.4 
12.2 

8.6 

7.7 
9.8 

i'.>7 
4.8 

?^ 


■  Information  not  available. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Emptoyment  Security,  U.S.  Department  o'  Labor. 


EXHIBIT  5 
BORDER  CITIES-UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ALIEN  COMMUTERS,  JANUARY  1966 


City 


Unemployed  U.S  reskJenb 


Number 


Rate 


Alien 
commuter 


Brownsvllle-Harlingen-San  Benito,  Tex. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Laredo,  Tex 


3,020 
5,050 
3,365 


6.2 

4.8 

12.6 


2,032 

11.772 

2.581 


City 


Unemployed  U.S.  resklents 


Number 


Rate 


McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg.  Tex. «.  190 

El  Centro,  Calif 3.675 

San  Diego,  Calif 22,300 


6.9 

10.7 

5.2 


Source  Unemployment  data  from  The  Texas  Ubor  Market,  Teus  Emptoyment  Commission, 
and  laSr  market  reports  of  the  California  Department  of  Employment;  alien  commuter  daU 
from  I.  &  N.S.  survey,  Jan.  17, 1966. 


EXHIBIT  6 
THE  BORDER  COUNTIES-AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  NONFARM  WORKERS,  JANUARY-MARCH  1965 


Area 


Total  nonfarm 


Mining 


Contract 
construction 


BorderSUtes »103 

Border  counties 91 

California \\^ 

Border  counties 107 

San  Diego 107 

Imperial. 93 

Arizona 94 

Border  counties 5. 

Yuma T* 

Pima ff 

Santa  Cruz 65 

Cochise 101 

New  Mexico fo 

Border  counties 7; 

Hidalgo 69 

Luna 73 

Dona  Ana 80 

Texas 87 

Border  counties §7 

El  Paso 76 

Hudsieth 68 

Jeff  Davis 76 

Presidio 53 

Brewster 52 

Terrell fj 

Val  Verde 57 

Kinney 58 

Maverick 48 

Webb 53 

ZtpiU M 

Starr 15 

Hidalgo 59 

Cameron •* 


104 
79 
86 

102 
107 
111 


«121 
116 
142 
140 
140 
134 
124 
114 
102 
117 
70 

^7 
92 

% 
86 

91 
79 
85 
89 

% 

78 
26 
87 
38 

70 
67 

I 

71 


36831 


1957 


4.2 
3.1 

f^O 

4.0 
(') 

9.3 

^\ 
14.4 
6.9 

9.8 
(■) 
9.7 
4.5 
10.2 

i\ 
4.1 

i 


Alien 
commuten 


1,163 
7,616 
9,281 


'  Data  not  published  to  avoid  disclosing  infonnatlon  from  Individual  establishments. 


Selected  industriw 

Manufacturing     SJ.mS°nkition.  WI;ol«sale  Retail  """/i'"-             ^'"^ 

and  trade  trade  ,*™L, 

public  utilibes  "■«»'  *^°" 

»iy       '11^  *^ii  *M  *«        'S 

m                      m  131  83  106          92 

117          122  120  79  102          74 

i  'S  8  s         s 

*M         110  57  74  90          61 

116  M  104  67  96          67 
53          85  82  61  87          45 

117  104  82  60  86           67 
06          04  105  «  89          84 

138          82  97  60  78          61 

m          M  88  57  73          47 

%                         87  ^  57  82           43 

l«           ra  100  61  78           64 

M                           67  74  44  75                          37 

0)                         111  C)  S  ?1                          42 

/i\                         79  67  49  74                        JZ 

C) M  §2  S  &                        39 

M                        62  66  48  67                        39 

64  C)  23  64                        31 

M  43  38  68                       35 

ij 81  62  50  72                       46 

II                       58  70  49                        78 *« 

Source:  Based  on  data  published  In  1965  County  Business  Patterns,  V;^- ''2!?jS"!IlSli2III!; 
mJroa  Aierage  weekly  eaVnIngs  computed  by  dividing  quarterly  payroll  by  Mart*  •mploymwt 

by  13.  Result  rounded  to  nearest  dollar. 


36832 
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EXHIBIT  7 
TEXAS  BORDER  AREAS— AVERAGE  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES  FOR  SEASONAL  FARM  ACTIVITIES,  MIO-NOVEMBER  I966-<5 


Area 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


19» 


1958 


1957 


1956 


State  ot  Texas 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 

Rio  Grande  Plains 

Trans-Pecos 


$0.97 

JO.  87 
.65 
.73 
.82 

JO.  78 
.60 
.68 
.71 

JO.  76 
.58 
.68 
.71 

JO.  73 
.59 
.67 
.71 

JO.  56 
.43 
.49 
.50 

JO.  55 
.43 
.46 
.50 

JO.  56 
.43 
.46 

.50 

JO  52 
.43 

^'.>50 

JO.  58 
.43 
.50 
.50 

JO.  51 

75 

.43 

.77 

.47 

83 

SO 

>  Information  not  availabi*. 

tXHIBIT  8.  OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  STRUCTURE- 
LAREDO,  TtX..  JUNE  1%!' 


Source:  Office  of  Farm  Labor  Service,  Bureau  ol  Empktyment  Security,  U.S.  Departmental  Labor 
Based  upon  reports  prepared  by  tlie  Texas  Employment  Commission. 


Average  wage  rate 

(per  week) 

Industry  and 

Firms 

Firms 

occupation 

employing 

employin 

! 

only 

domestic 

domestic 

and  alien 

workers 

commuter 

workers 

Hotels  and  motels: 

Cook 

J5« 

JJ4 

Maid 

20 

1/ 

Hallboy 

25 

20 

Waiter 

2  25 

:|8 

Busboy 

13 

Bartender 

5« 

46 

Bellboy 

2  15 

16 

Drugstores  and  related  firms: 

Cashier        

27 
52 
16 

I? 

Stocli  clerk       

40 

Fountain  girl 

>23 

Drug  clerk 

77 

55 

Grocery  and  related  firms: 

Cashier. 

24 

24 

Stockboy 

35 

20 

Produceman 

45 

35 

Butcher 

65 

52 

Warehouseman 

37 

il 

Miscellaneous  retail  firms: 

Porter 

53 

35 

Warehouseman 

73 

21 

Stockman -. 

53 

45 

>  Data  were  collected  in  the  survey  concerning  the  different 
rates  paid  each  occupation  in  each  firm.  For  some  occupations 
monthly  rates  were  reported:  these  were  converted  to  weekly 
rates  by  dividing  the  monthly  rate  by  4.33.  The  number  ot  work- 
ers paid  each  rate  was  not  reported  in  all  cases,  making  it 
impossible  to  compute  an  average  rate  weighted  by  the  number 
of  workers  paid  each  rate.  The  average  rates  shown  in  the 
table  represent  the  average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rates 
paid.  These  averages  correspond  quite  accurately  with  the 
weighted  averages  computed  for  the  few  occuiMtions  where 
data  were  reported  for  each  worker. 
-  Plus  tips.  i 

'  Plus  J3  meal  allowance.  ^ 

u 

KXHIBIT    9 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  El  Paao 
survey  results: 

Eleven  construction  firms.  Six  firms  em- 
ployed only  U.S.  residents;  five  employed 
alien  commuters.  Two-thirds  of  [the  firms 
employing  only  U.S.  residents  paid  the  union 
scale.  Only  20  percent  of  the  firms  employ- 
ing commuters  paid  the  union  scale.  The 
lowest  rates  were  paid  by  the  non-union 
firms  that  employed  commuters. 

Four  retail  dry  goods  stores.  Three  firms 
employed  alien  commuters.  They  paid  lower 
wage  rates  than  the  firms  that  employed 
only  U.S.  residents. 

Four  wholesale  and  warehouse  firms.  Three 
firms  employed  alien  commuters.  The  firm 
employing  only  U.S.  residents  paid  the 
highest  wage  rates. 

All  sample  firms  In  the  following  indus- 
tries employed  alien  commuters:  garment 
manufacturing  (11  firms);  restaurants  (five 
firms);  meatpacking  (three  firms);  and 
laundries  (four  firms).  Of  Interest  Is  the 
fact  that  In  the  one  laundry  where  wage 
rate  data  were  supplied  for  both  alien  com- 
muters and  U.S.  residents,  the  commuters 
were  paid  less  than  $.60  per  hour  while  the 
U.S.  residents  were  paid  about  t.80  i>er  hour. 

Insufficient  wage  and  employment  data 
were  obtained  to  make  any  comparison  for 


seven  transportation  and  storage  firms:  two 
cotton  processors:  and  three  hotels  and 
motels. 

In  several  Industries,  refineries  (four 
firms);  miscellaneous  manufacturing  (seven 
firms);  and  miscellaneous  flirms  (five  estab- 
lishments), there  was  no  dlfTerence  In  the 
rates  paid  by  firms  employing  alien  com- 
muters and  those  employing  U.S.  workers. 
One  refinery,  two  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing, and  two  of  the  other  miscellaneous 
firms   employed  commuters. 

Six  other  retail  trade  firms  were  Included 
In  the  sample,  but  meaningful  comparison 
could  not  be  made  because  the  nature  of 
their  operations  and  the  occupations  of  the 
workers  they  employed  were  too  dissimilar. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention  at  this 
point  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  Ambassador  Telles,  a  former 
mayor  of  El  Paso  and  a  former  Ambas- 
sador from  the  United  States  to  Costa 
Rica,  who  was  recently  appointed  by  the 
President  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  De- 
velopment Commission.  He  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  at  the  various 
economic  and  social  problems  along  the 
Mexican-American  border,  and  to  make 
recommendations  toward  solving  these 
problems,  which,  hopefully,  will  be  acted 
upon  by  our  wonderful  friends  south  of 
the  border  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  acted 
upon  by  the  United  States. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
Ambassador  Telles  about  the  commuter 
problem,  and  he  demonstrates  a  deep 
concern  and  sensitivity  to  the  question. 
He  also  feels  it  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress moves  ahead  in  its  legislative  func- 
tion. I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
commuter  question  was  brought  up  not 
long  ago  when  President  Johnson  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Mexico.  It  was 
a  matter  at  least  discussed  at  the  For- 
eign Minister  level  in  conversations 
which  took  place  at  that  time.  Although 
no  ready  solution  to  the  commuter  prob- 
lem resulted  from  the  conversations, 
nonetheless,  our  good  friends  in  Mexico 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
very  deep  concern  which  many  of  us  in 
this  country  have  for  the  problem,  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  help  In  pur- 
suing a  solution  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  countries. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
the  problems  resulting  in  part  from  the 
commuter  system  were  dramatically  pre- 
sented to  me  earlier  this  year,  in  a  very 
personal  way,  when  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Rio  Grande  City  and  hold  2  days  of 
hearings.  During  that  p)eriod  of  time, 
the  subcommittee  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  In  attendance  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
boroughI  who  has  an  imderstandlng  of 


the  area  and  its  problems  which  many  of 
us  who  represent  different  constituencies 
deeply  respect.  I  see  him  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  hearings 
on  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee 
held  in  Rio  Grande  City  In  Edinburg, 
Tex.,  this  year,  where  the  problem  was 
one  of  those  that  Influenced  the  whole 
question  of  poverty  along  the  border. 

The  hearings  in  Rio  Grande  City,  in 
Starr  County,  were  held  in  one  of  the 
11  lowest  income  counties  in  the  Nation, 
where  a  number  of  foreign  families  earn 
a  total  of  $300  a  year — not  $3,000,  but 
only  $300. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  a  member  and 
acting  chairman  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  been  studying  the  problem  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  before  that. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: What  does  the  legislation  being 
Introduced  today  do  to  open-border 
p>ollcy  where  people  can  freely  cross  an 
open  border  and  not  be  restricted  in 
crossing  it.  where  trade  flows,  such  sis  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  border? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
is  a  worthwhile  question.  Let  me  reiter- 
ate my  feeling  that  this  legislation  in  no 
way  will  serve  to  close  the  border  with 
Mexico.  The  open  border  is  based  upon  a 
longtime  understanding  and  the  marvel- 
ous feeling  of  friendship  and  cordiality 
which  exists  between  our  two  countries, 
and  I  feel  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  being  Intro- 
duced today  would  in  any  way  jeopardize 
the  open -border  policy.  Certainly  It  is  not 
Intended  to  end  the  commuter  system. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
what  the  bill  would  do,  is  simply  take 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  labor  clearances 
for  incoming  aliens,  which  was  included 
in  the  1965  Immigration  Act,  smd  pro- 
vide essentially  the  same  standard  on  a 
periodic  basis  to  permanent  resident 
aliens  who  choose  to  live  outside  the 
United  States,  but  who  regularly  com- 
mute to  places  of  employment  across  the 
border.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  feel  this  is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  an  outmoded 
system  which  adversely  affects  American 
workers  and  exploits  so  many  Mexican 
nationals  as  well. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that,  as  our  good 
friends  in  Mexico  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  difficult 
situation  and  the  high  degree  of  priority 
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we  place  on  finding  a  remedy,  some  kind 
of  adjustment  will  be  worked  out,  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  the  bUl,  in  a  feeling 
of  cooperation,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  and  the  border  will 
continue  to  evidence  a  spirit  of  cordiality. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  that  clari- 
fication. 

I  have  one  other  question:  Does  the 
bill  ban  or  end  the  use  of  green  cards? 
Does  it  end  or  ban  the  use  of  commuter 
alien  labor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
no  way  does  it  b&n  the  use  of  green  cards 
or  terminate  the  commuter  system. 

What  it  would  attempt  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide that  holders  of  green  cards  will  not 
use  what  is  a  continuing  privilege  in 
such  a  way  as  to  depress  working  and 
living  conditions  within  the  United 
States.  That  is  really  the  only  point  to 
which  this  legislation  is  directed. 

I  feel  this  is  important,  not  only  to  con- 
tinuing good  relations  with  Mexico,  but 
also  with  our  friends  in  Canada.  I  should 
Indicate,  however,  there  are  few  diffi- 
culties, if  any,  along  the  border  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure  introduced  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
which  would  require  commuter  aliens — 
the  so-called  green  carders — to  be  reg- 
*  ularly  certified  every  6  months  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  his  presence  in 
this  country  to  seek  work  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  American  workers. 

I  think  the  colloquy  I  have  had  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts clarifies  the  matter  and  helps 
also  to  put  the  legislation  in  proper  focus. 
My  State  has  faced  a  long  history  of 
poverty  and  disadvantage  along  the 
Texas-Mexico  border.  Unfortunately,  my 
State  has  not  enacted  a  minimum  wage 
law  and  many  of  the  jobs  along  the 
border  are  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law.  Some  of  the  wages 
paid  in  this  area  are  astonishingly  low 
and  because  of  this  fact  the  area  is  very 
poor  in  many  Instances. 

The  alien  commuter  system  has  only 
aggravated  this  unfortunate  situation,  by 
creating  extensive  unemployment  among 
American  workers  who  are  displaced  by 
commuters  willing  to  work  for  lower 
wages  because  they  do  not  live  in  this 
country. 

This  often  causes  bitter  relations  along 
the  border — a  bitterness  which  we  can- 
not diplomatically  afford.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  I  mention  the  Chamizal  Treaty 
as  one  example.  This  progress  should 
not  be  upset  with  bitterness  among  the 
local  people  because  their  jobs  are  taken 
away  by  alien  commuters  who  live  in 
Mexico. 

Also,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  we 
are  not  ending  the  commuter  system,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts. We  will  still  allow  workers  to 
come  across  the  border.  All  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do  is  prevent  such  com- 
muters from  causing  unemployment  In 


this  country  because  the  commuters  are 
taking  American  jobs.  Furthermore,  it  is 
to  give  an  accurate  Inventory  of  how 
many  green  card  holders  there  are  and 
where  they  are. 

For  years  I  have  tried  to  find  out  how 
many  green  card  holders  there  are.  The 
answer  has  depended  on  whom  you 
talked  to.  However,  there  have  been  esti- 
mates that  the  total  number  of  com- 
muters is  close  to  100.000.  Someone 
testified  that  a  total  of  54,300  com- 
muters entered  across  the  border  in  any 
1  day.  In  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference held  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  October  of  this  year,  some 
people  testified  that  there  were  more 
than  400,000  holders  of  green  cards.  It  is 
all  an  estimate.  There  is  no  registration. 
This  bill,  requiring  a  reissuance  of 
gnen  cards  every  6  months,  will  soon 
give  us  an  siccurate  inventory  of  how 
many  green  card  holders  there  are,  and 
how  they  affect  American  employment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment  introduced  to- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  Certainly,  he 
has  an  understanding  about  the  commu- 
ter problem  which  many  of  us  deeply 
respect. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  this  afternoon, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Commission  established  by  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1965.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
hearings  on  January  26  and  27  in  El 
Paso.  The  hearings  will  concern  them- 
selves with  the  commuter  problems. 

So  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
this  problem.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  long  been  interested  in  It.  I 
know  he  agrees  with  me  that  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  is  develop  legislation 
which  win  benefit  our  friend  across  the 
border  as  well  as  improve  the  lot  of 
American  workers  who  exist  on  the  Texas 
side  and  all  along  the  border  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  also  his  support. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


conference  report  tomorrow  morning, 
instead  of  taking  place  at  11  ajn.,  take 
place  at  11:30  a.m.,  because  of  commit- 
ments some  Senators  have  made  for 
10:45  a.m.,  which  they  carmot  cancel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 15,  1967,  at  9  aJn. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  14, 1967: 

In  THE  Air  POEC« 
Brig.  Oen.  Tom  E.  Marchbanks,  Jr., 
FV669752,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
major  general,  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8019.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Oode. 

PosTMAsnaa 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

TLOUOA 

Edwin  C.  WUhelm,  Clarcona,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Dann,  retired. 

CEOBGIA 

Lura  M.  Long.  Oataula.  Oa..  In  place  of 
B.  A.  Tarvln,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

John  H.  Harry.  Crescent  City.  Bl..  In  place 
of  Louis  Sloter,  retired. 

IOWA 

Robert  L.  Toomer,  Delhi,  Iowa.  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Engel.  retired. 

KANSAS 

Ellsworth  V.  Bryan.  Jr.,  Cimarron,  K&ns.,  In 
place  of  M.  0.  Webb,  deceased. 

VPUmer  O.  Boothe.  Hlllsboro,  Kans..  in 
place  of  A.  H.  Penner.  retired. 

NEWTORK 

William  T.  Flansburg.  Lima.  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Slattery,  retired. 

Stanley  Darszewskl.  ^rlngvlUe.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  R.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

John  W.  Erb,  Cheltenham.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
J  J.  Lynch,  retired. 

Clara  M.  Fehlman,  Plttsfleld,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Swanson.  retired. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT        AGREE- 
MENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  vot«  on  the 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  December  14.  1967: 
U.S.  District  Judge 
John  T.  Curun.  of  New  York,  to  ^e  UA 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York. 
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Omnibut  Crime  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMABKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAB^LU-iA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  Its  chairman,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  re- 
ported an  omnibus  crime  bill  to  the  full 
committee. 

Such  a  measure  Is  long  overdue  and 
by  all  means  should  be  r>assed  by  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

During  the  first  9  montlis  of  1967  vio- 
lent crimes  as  a  group  increased  15  per- 
cent nationwide  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1966.  The  need  for  an  effec- 
tive crime  biU  which  will  aid  and  en- 
courage law  enforcement  becomes  more 
apparent  with  each  passing  day.  S.  917 
as  smaended  by  the  subcommittee  would 
clear  the  air  of  the  confusion  surround- 
ing law  enforcement  which  has  been  cre- 
ated by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
As  Senator  McClellan  has  stated : 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  to  give  the  po- 
Uceman  tools  to  work  with  and  to  restore 
to  our  Jurisprudence  the  eligibility  of  volun- 
tary confesslona  as  evidence  In  criminal 
cases. 

S.  917  would  provide  for  admission  Into 
evidence  of  truly  voluntary  confessions 
and,  in  addition,  would  establish  guide- 
lines under  which  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers could  make  use  of  Court  approved, 
electronic  surveillance. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  dis- 
cus.sed  In  an  article  published  in  the  De- 
cember 7  edition  of  the  Columbia,  B.C., 
Record,  In  the  form  of  an  Interview  with 
Senator  McClellan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

McCuELLAN  Wants  To  Slash  Nation's  Chime 

Ratk 

(By  Vera  Olaser) 

Washington. — The  Senator's  crack  investi- 
gator and  expert  on  criminal  behavior,  John 
L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  Is  meeting  resist- 
ance from  the  administration  as  he  tries  to 
o^Ue  a  law  he  considers  tough  enough  to 
deai  with  .\merlcas  rising  tide  of  crime  and 
violence. 

In  the  following  interview  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  re- 
veals himself  as  deeply  troubled  over  the 
widespread  defiance  of  authority  In  the  U  S 
Ha  warns  that,  "no  civilized  society  can 
wltlistand  such  a  vicious  assault  upon  its 
structure." 

McClellan's  permanent  investigations  sub- 
committee Is  probing  the  causes  of  Negro 
rioting  in  US-  cities,  an  effort  which  will 
continue  through  1968  Here  he  offers  some 
tentative  findings  of  the  probe  and  discusses 
the  type  of  crime  law  he  believe*  should  be 
e  nil  c  ted 


McClellan  alao  suggests  bow  President 
Johnson  might  handle  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  forthcoming  massive  civil  disobedi- 
ence effort. 

Q:  Senator,  you  have  called  our  law  en- 
forcement "Inefficient  and  Inadequate."  Two 
former  VB.  attorneys  general,  Republican 
William  P.  Rogers  and  Democrat  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  launched  what  were  called  major 
drives  on  organized  crime.  Where  did  they 
fall  short? 

A:  I  think  those  men  were  sincere  but  I 
don't  thinlt  they  have  always  gotten  the  co- 
operation they  should  have.  Of  course,  law 
enforcement  la  primarily  a  local  reeponsl- 
bility.  They  dealt  with  federal  laws  only 
and  what  I  have  said  applies  to  enforcement 
at  all  levels.  I  am  not  placing  the  blame  on 
any  attorney  general.  My  own  thought  Is  that 
sometimes.  In  some  given  cases  perhape,  they 
could  proeecute  more  vigorously. 

Q:  Then  who  or  what  is  at  fault? 

A:  It's  the  failure  to  make  our  system  work. 
That  responsibility  rests  upon  all  of  us  in  the 
fielda  of  legislation,  administration  and  the 
courts.  I  see  no  Indication  that  the  trend  is 
being  reversed.  By  1975  the  number  of  major 
crimes  could  reach  12  million.  It'8  rising  like 
compound  interest.  No  government  can  with- 
stand such  an  undermining  influence  of  its 
sovereignty.  This  is  the  greatest  Internal  dan- 
ger  In  our  country  today. 

INDirrERXNCE 

The  people  must  become  aroused.  Citizens 
cannot  retreat  into  an  attitude  of  Indifference 
and  pxUl  all  of  their  trust  In  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  They  must  insist  on  enactment 
of  laws  to  deal  with  these  problems  and  Insist 
upon  strict  enforcement. 

Hardened  criminals  should  be  put  behind 
bars  and  kept  there.  I  don't  think  you  can 
reform  them.  You  only  Jeopardize  society 
when  they  are  released  and  not  punished, 
whether  It  is  done  by  a  municipal  Judge,  a 
court  of  general  sessions,  or  the  supreme 
court. 

Q:  What  would  be  the  best  course  for  the 
country  right  now?  Is  the  crime  control  bill 
In  your  Judiciary  committee  the  answer? 

A:  I  believe  the  approach  in  the  President's 
"Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Bill"  is  sound,  but 
it  will  take  four  or  five  years  before  It  bears 
frxilt.  It  does  not  reach  the  immediate  prob- 
lem. 

We  made  some  modifications  In  It  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  improved  it.  The  immediate 
problem  Is  to  give  the  policeman  tools  to 
work  with  and  to  restore  to  our  Jurisprudence 
the  eligibility  of  voluntary  confessions  as 
evidence  In  criminal  cases.  Those  are  two 
weapons — potent  and  effective  weapons — the 
police  today  are  denied.  The  confession  has 
been  traditional  in  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence for  more  than  100  years. 

ILLUSTRATION 

A  clear  Illustration  occxirred  recently  when 
a  15-year-old  Oklahoma  boy  murdered  his 
mother,  set  fire  to  the  premises  and  burned 
the  house. 

When  his  father  took  him  to  the  police. 
along  with  his  two  older  brothers,  he  ad- 
mitted what  he  had  done  The  case  came  to 
trial.  The  Judge,  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  "Miranda"  decision,  held  that  since 
the  boy  hadn't  been  warned  he  was  entitled 
to  a  lawyer  there  had  to  be  a  Judgment  of 
acquittal 

Now  that  is  a  strained,  distorted  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  both  in  lett.er 
and  in  spirit.  That  Is  the  harm  being  clone 
by  some  of  these  5  4  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  are  shackling  law  enforcement 
ofllciala  In  this  country. 

Every  burdened  criminal  in  this  country 
knows  It  They  have  their  grapevine  and 
sometimes  It  is  swifter  than  that  of  law  en- 
forcement crtcles. 


Q:  What  are  you  doing  to  counter  such 
rulings? 

A:  I  have  added  in  this  bill  a  section  per- 
mitting the  trial  Judge,  if  a  question  it 
raised  about  a  confession,  to  hear  all  per- 
tinent testimony  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Jury.  He  then  submits  the  confession  to  the 
Jury  with  the  instruction  that  it  be  given 
as  much  weight  as  It  thinks  it  should  have. 
The  Jury  could  And  the  confession  coerced, 
In  which  case  It  would  have  no  weight  at 
all. 

Q:  Won't  you  have  serious  trouble  getting 
that  through? 

A:  That's  why  the  bill  Is  held  up  now.  A 
substitute  bill  has  been  presented  by  the 
administration  which  the  attorney  general 
participated  in  drafting.  It  Is  generally  what 
was  originally  Introduced,  without  some  of 
the  features  we  prepared. 

AUTHoarrT 

Everybody — except  the  attorney  general,  so 
far  as  I  can  determine — seems  to  want  wire- 
tap and  electronic  surveillance  authority  un- 
der strict  orders  of  the  court.  I  don't  know, 
maybe  the  President  has  stood  against  it, 
but  they  say  It  isn't  safe.  Somebody's  pri- 
vacy may  be  invaded. 

The  overlords  of  organized  crime  use  the 
telephone.  Dope  merchants  use  the  telephone. 
They  are  shielded.  Why  shouldn't  the  police 
have  the  same  tool  to  use  under  a  court 
order?  If  we  cannot  trust  our  courts  to  use 
the  special  and  necessary  precautions  to  see 
that  abuses  do  not  occur,  then  In  what  can 
they  be  trusted? 

Q:  You  have  said  we  are  in  a  period  of 
Crisis.  What  hope  do  you  see  of  breaking  the 
dead-lock  which  seems  to  have  developed  be- 
tween a  Supreme  Court,  described  as  liberal, 
which  produces  decisions  like  that  In  the 
"Miranda  "  case,  and  the  Congress,  which  ap- 
pears to  reflect  many  citizens'  urglngs  lor 
stronger  action  against  offenders? 

A:  What  are  we  supposed  to  do,  nothing? 
I  believe  in  trying  I  would  hope  at  least  one 
member  of  the  court  would  change  his  mind 
when  they  see  the  evil  fruits  flowing  from  the 
decisions  they  have  handed  down.  I've  seen 
one  JuaUce,  Hugo  Black,  indicate  perhape  he 
has  become  concerned  and  a  little  more  re- 
strained in  this  field. 

I  voted  against  some  Justices  I  now  vrtsh 
I  had  voted  for.  (Senator  McClellan  voted 
against  confirmation  of  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art, John  Harland  and  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  later  is  known  to  have  expressed  ap- 
proval of  some  of  Stewart  and  Harlan's 
opinions. ) 

Q:  Senator,  your  riot  investigation  has 
taken  you  thus  far  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  and 
Houston.  Texas.  What  have  you  found? 

A:  These  are  tentative,  not  final  conclu- 
sions; the  two  riots  appear  to  have  been 
fomented  by  extremists,  primarily  memt>ers 
of  SNICK  (the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  a  militant  Negro  group) 
in  both  Instances.  It  Is  very  unlikely  the 
disturbance  would  have  occurred,  certainly 
no  serious  disorder  would  have  occurred,  ex- 
cept that  extremists  fomented  the  actions 

Q:  Would  you  say  they  were  Communist- 
oriented? 

A;  I  have  no  poeltive  proof,  but  birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together.  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  some  others  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  r\in 
off  to  Cuba. 

Q  How  do  you  view  the  announced  plans 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  for  a  massive  civil 
disobedience  campaign  in  U.S.  cities? 

A  I  do  not  see  how  any  government  can 
permit  siich  a  thing  and  expect  law  and 
order  and  constituted  authority  to  be 
respected. 

Q  Isn't  it  similar  to  the  October  peace 
rally  at  the  Pentagon? 

A:  I  don't  think  they  should  have  per- 
mitted it  at  the  Pentagon.  I'd  stop  them  be- 
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fore  they  ever  marched  Into  the  District  of 
Columbia,  They  ought  to  be  told  It  will  not 
be  tolerated,  and  It  ought  to  come  from  the 
highest  source  of  authority  In  this  nation. 
That's  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q:  Are  you  saying  there  Is  some  violation 
of  existing  law  now? 

A:  Yes.  If  the  purpose  Is  to  disrupt  the 
process  of  government.  Certainly  there  la 
when  an  overt  act  Is  committed.  Declaring 
the  Intent  may  not  be. 


Farm  Bureau  for  Cominitinent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or     MlSSOtJBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  today  is  an  article  which 
states  tliat  "Our  Nation's  largest  farm  or- 
ganization, by  resolution  has  called  for 
'a  total  National  commitment'  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  I  mention  this  only 
because  I  think  It  Is  significant  because 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  never  before  taken  a  stand  on  this 
issue.  Heretofore  the  Farm  Bureau  had 
limited  itself  to  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  our  troops  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Delegates  to  the  49th  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  large  farm  organization 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring: 

The  Vietnam  war  requires  a  total  National 
commitment  if  we  are  to  complete  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  difficult  task  of  stopping  ag- 
gression, restoring  order  and  permitting  the 
properly  constituted  government  established 
by  self-determination   to  function. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  drafted  the  Bureau's  resolution 
stated  afterward  In  an  Interview  that  he 
believed  efforts  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam 
must  be  speeded.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
delegates  from  49  States  approved  the 
resolution  without  dissent. 

Closely  akin  to  the  foregoing  resolution 
was  another  adopted  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau which  stated : 

We  condemn  the  action  of  those  who  In- 
cite or  participate  in  riots,  defile  the  flag 
or  burn  draft  cards. 

The  resolution  continued  on  to  state: 
We  recognize  the  right  of  citizens  to  dis- 
sent, but  protests  and  demonstrations  should 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  deterlorat-e  Into 
Civil  disorder. 

Whether  one  classes  himself  as  a  hawk 
or  a  dove,  there  is  no  possible  way  to 
quarrel  with  the  content  of  this  last 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Farm  Bureau 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  not  always 
been  In  agreement  with  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  because  of  its  attitude 
toward  Government  farm  programs  that 
are  In  the  nature  of  subsidies  designed 
to  limit  production.  But  I  am  in  full  and 
complete  agreement  with  the  organiza- 
tion when  they  call  for  reducllon  in  non- 
defense  si>ending,  not  only  as  a  curb  on 
Inflation,  but  as  evidence  of  a  sacrifice 
to  permit  .swifter  prosecution  of  the  war. 
There  is  no  better  vB.y  that  I  know  of 


than  to  put  the  issue  in  the  words  of 
their  resolution  which  declared: 

We  oi^Kiee  any  Increase  In  taxes  which  Is 
not  matched  by  a  prior  and  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  Oovemment  expenditures. 


Jaan  T.  Trippe — 1967   Winner  of  the 
Hubbard   Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

F    MABYIAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  The 
Hubbard  Gold  Medal  is  a  coveted  award 
oCfered  since  1906  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  to  men  and  women  of 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the 
fields  of  research,  exploration,  and  dis- 
covery. 

Although  the  Hubbard  Medal  is  61 
years  old,  It  has  been  awarded  only  22 
times,  so  discriminating  is  the  choice  of 
a  recipient. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  1967 
winner  of  the  Hubbard  Award  is  a 
famous  man  who  has  some  famous  roots 
in  the  great  State  of  Mar>'land — Juan  T. 
Trippe,  board  chairman  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways. 

In  being  given  this  signal  honor  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  Juan 
Trippe  joins  some  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, in  addition  to  Robert  E.  Peary,  the 
discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  and  the 
first  recipient,  and  including  Roald 
Amundsen,  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd.  Lin- 
coln Ellsworth,  Charles  A  Lindbergh, 
and  the  late,  great  Air  Force  general, 
Henry  H.  "Hap"  Arnold. 

Although  Mr.  Trippe  is  not  a  native 
of  Maryland,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides 
came  from  the  Free  State,  and  there  is 
still  a  rugged  stream  churning  through 
our  counlr>-slde  known  as  Trippe's  Creek. 
We  in  Maryland  are  equally  proud  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  as  we  are 
of  Mr.  Trippe  and  their  collective  accom- 
plishments. 

It  was  before  World  War  II.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, that  Pan  American  operated  its 
famous  clipper  ships  out  of  Baltimore 
and  it  wa.«  in  1958  when  Pan  American 
inaugurated  international  service  from 
Friendship  Airport  to  Latin  and  South 
America  via  daily  operations  to  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico 

Best  describing  the  accomplishments  of 
Mr  Trippe  and  his  great  brainchild. 
Pan  American,  are  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren ; 

The  Hubbard  Medal  shows  an  eagle  tak- 
ing wing  at  sunrise  It  is  a  highly  appro- 
priate symbol  for  tonight's  occa.slon.  be- 
caiise  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  great  jet 
fleet  of  Pan  j^mertcan  World  Airways  Guided 
by  Mr  Trippe,  who  serves  Pan  Am  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  airline  links  the 
United  States  with  84  nations  on  six  con- 
tinents 

Our  Medalist  pioneered  this  vast  network 
of  air  route.'!  When  Juan  Trippe  founded 
Pan  Am  more  than  40  years  ago.  International 
travel  was  limited  to  a  privileged  few  Long- 
distance air  travel  did  not  exist. 


It  was  a  great  moment  In  the  history 
of  world  transportation  when  Pan  Am  In- 
augtirated  overseas  air  travel  In  1927  with 
a  90-mlnute  flight  from  Key  West  to  Ha- 
vana. 

It  was  a  short  hop  by  today's  sUnd- 
ards,  but  Mr,  Trippe  had  a  dream.  He  en- 
visioned an  American  flag  carrier  that  would 
overcome  ocean  barriers.  He  imagined  vast, 
busy  highways  In  the  sky  to  join  distant 
peoples  in  good  will  and  profitable  trade. 

The  dream  required  revolutionary  aircraft. 
Thus  Mr.  Trippe  commissioned  Igor  Sikorsky 
to  build  a  safe,  comfortable  multi-engine  fly- 
ing boat. 

Now  air  routes  leaped  southward  across 
the  Caribbean  to  South  America.  Airports 
were  carved  from  Jungle  wilderness.  Naviga- 
tion and  weather  stations  roee  on  barren 
mounUin  slopes.  By  1934,  Pan  American 
Clippers  served  every  country  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 

The  time  was  ready  for  the  conquest  of 
the  oceans.  Not  only  by  bold  men  making 
lonely  solo  flights  In  flimsy  airplanes,  but 
by  workaday  planes  carrying  passengers  like 
you  and  me. 

Charles  Lindbergh,  an  earlier  Hubbard 
Medalist,  helped  accomplish  this  miracle  by 
Joining  Pan  Am  as  a  technical  advisor  in 
1928.  He  still  holds  that  post  today. 

In  1931,  Mr.  Trippe  dispatched  Colonel 
Undbergh  and  his  wife,  Anne  Morrow  Llnd- 
l>ergh,  on  an  unprecedented  survey  flight  to 
the  Orient.  Two  years  later,  the  Lindberghs 
agam  soared  aloft  to  survey  the  North  At- 
lantic. For  her  service  as  co-pUot  and  radio 
operator  on  the  flight,  Mrs.  Lindbergh  re- 
ceived the  1934  Hubbard  Medal. 

The  Lindbergh  flights,  daring  at  the  time, 
resolved  many  of  the  technical  problems  fac- 
ing pilots  destined  to  span  the  oceans  in  the 
mighty  clippers  being  built  to  Pan  Am  Bpecl- 
ficatlons. 

Mr.  Trippe  looked  confidently  to  the  Par 
East.  Desolate  coral  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
were  transformed  into  way  stations  for  trans- 
oceanic travelers.  Those  tiny  Inns  on  Midway, 
Wake,  and  Guam  were  probably  the  first 
Inter-Contlnental  Hotels. 

On  November  22,  1935,  Mr.  Trippe  proudly 
watched  his  first  China  Clipper  rise  majesti- 
cally from  San  Francisco  bound  for  Manila. 

You  win  recall  that  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  played  its  own  part  in  the 
aerial  conquest  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  be- 
loved Dr.  and  Mrs.  GUbert  H.  Grosvenor  were 
the  first  couple  to  fly  the  entire  transpacific 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  as 
paying  passengers 

Pan  Am's  growing  fleet  turned  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  famed  flying  boat  Yankee  Clip- 
per made  a  dramatic  first  flight  in  1939  from 
Port  Washington.  Long  Island,  to  Lislxsn. 

Juan  Trippe.  a  pioneer  at  heart,  never 
rested  on  his  laurels.  In  1940  the  Boeing  307 
went  into  service  as  the  first  pressurized 
land  plane  on  regular  flights.  Pan  Am  sur- 
veyed and  established  new  air  routes  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Juneau,  .Alaska,  and  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Auckland. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways  joined  forces  for 
the  Mount  McKlnley  Flight  Expedition.  This 
adventure  gave  Americans  their  first  bird's- 
eye   view  of  Alaska'^  awesome  mountains. 

FYom  a  Pan  Am  Lockheed  monoplane  ex- 
pedition leader  Bradford  Washburn  looked 
down  on  Mount  McKinley.  It  was,  he  re- 
ported, the  world's  mightiest  precipice 
one  stupendous  clifT  plunging  to  the  plains 
17,000  feet  below." 

World  War  II  halted  aerial  exploration,  but 
it  accelerated  progress  In  aviation  Pan  Am 
trained  military  crews  in  long-range  flying 
techniques  The  airline  ferried  troops  and 
cargo  to  hazardous  battle  sones  Pan  Am. 
In  working  with  the  military,  demonstrated 
the  value  of  a  powerful  United  Stat*  air 
merchant  marine. 

After    the    war,    Mr     Trippe    resumed    his 
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unique  role  In  American  commercial  avia- 
tion with  new  zeal.  By  1947  Pan  Am  girdled 
the  globe  with  regularly  scheduled  round- 
the-world  flights. 

The  introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  heightened 
Mr.  Trlppe's  old  dream  of  malting  air  travel 
attractive  to  all  peoples.  Accordingly.  In 
1955.  Mr  Trlppe  startled  the  aviation  world 
with  an  order  for  Amerlcan-buUt  jet  trans- 
ports FVjuj-  years  lat*r.  Pan  Am  Inaugurated 
America's  first  overseas  Jet  service  with  the 
htstorlc  flight  of  a  Boeing  707  from  New  York 
to  Paris. 

Early  this  year,  a  Pan  Am  Jet  made  the 
first  fully  automatic  approach  and  landing 
In  the  United  States  on  a  routine  flight  with 
paying  passengers. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  Juan  Trlppe 
has  led  Pan  Am  and.  Indeed,  the  entire  Amer- 
ican aircraft  Industry  across  new  frontiers 
In  transportation  Facilities  that  both  the 
airlines  and  public  now  take  for  granted 
were  fanta.<tic  innovations  when  Mr.  Trlppe 
Introduced  them. 

Mr.  Trlppe's  daring  shattered  the  shackles 
of  time  and  distance  In  travel;  he  has  helped 
give  man  a  new  awareness  of  his  planet.  On 
behalf  of  all  members  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  throughout  the  world.  I  take 
special  pride  In  handing  to  Mr  Trlppe  the 
Hubbard  Gold  Medal.  It  bears  this  citation: 

"To  Juan  T.  Trlppe.  In  recognition  of  his 
extraordinary  contributions  to  geography  and 
exploration  through  the  development  of  new 
air  routes  across  the  continents  and  oceans 
of  the  world  and  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
air  and  science  of  aviation." 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Tnppe's  response  to  the  glowing  words 
of  the  Chief  Justice  was  typical  of  him 
EJid  his  modest  nature.  He  thanked  the 
National  Geographic  Society  for  the 
award  not  only  for  him.self  but  in  behalf 
of  the  many  thousands  of  dedicated  Pan 
American  employees  around  the  world. 


The  Surtax  Question 


economists  In  the  President's  own  party. 
What  we  are  experiencing.  I  believe,  Is 
inflation  generated  by  massive  Govern- 
ment spending;,  with  the  Government 
bidding  against  private  economy  for 
manpower  and  services.  This  opens  the 
door  to  inflationary  wage  settlements. 

Second.  The  administration  admits  it 
is  faced  with  a  multibiUion-dollar  deficit 
but  has  failed  to  make  any  meaningful 
reductions  in  nonessential  spending  or 
postpone  new  and  untried  pro^.rams  not 
vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare. 

Third.  One  of  the  principal  arguments 
advanced  in  behalf  of  the  surcharge  is 
that  its  enactment  would  relieve  pressure 
on  the  money  market,  thus  obviating  an 
increase  in  the  general  interest  level.  In 
view  of  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
action,  this  argument  is  no  longer  valid. 
The  dampening  effect  of  increased  inter- 
est rates  superimposed  with  a  tax  In- 
crease might  well  plunge  our  economy 
into  a  recession.  Budget  cuts  provide  a 
more  flexible  economic  weapon  because 
they  can  be  put  into  effect  at  once  and 
allow  for  a  more  rapid  reversal  of  policy. 

Fourth.  A  tax  increase  would  be  an 
unnecessary  additional  burden  on  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  and  especially 
hard  on  those  citizens  on  fixed  Incomes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKSf 

OF  "? 

HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JRj 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  we  have  been  reading  about  the 
President's  request  for  a  lO-percent 
surcharge  on  incomes  to  help  finance 
the  Vietnam  war.  to  help  cut  the  budget 
deficit,  and  to  help  stem  inflation  It  has 
t)een  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  myself 
to  the  President's  thinking  when  he  an- 
nounced'in  November  that  the  deficit 
was  expected  to  reach  $30  to  $35  billion. 
while  at  that  very  time,  his  proposed 
tax  increase  spending  cut  plan  was 
ready  for  submission  to  Congress  and 
showed  the  deficit  to  be  $22  4  billion 
which  could  be  reduced  $2  6  billion  as  a 
result  of  planned  expenditure  controls, 
leaving  a  $19.8  billion  deficit  in  sight 

I  have  considered  all  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  administration  in  .sup- 
port of  this  tax  increase  and  I  am  simply 
unable  to  accept  them.  And  .so.  for  the 
following  reasons.  I  cannot  at  this  time 
support  a  tax  increase : 

First  The  administration  says  a  tax 
increase  is  needed  to  halt  Inflation,  but 
this   contention   is   disputed   by   leading 


The   SOth    Anniversary   of   Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T   MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdLay.  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  eve  of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the 
reestabllshment  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, a  memorandum  was  presented  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  on 
Wednesday,  December  6,  1967.  by  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Rudls,  national  president  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council.  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
some  of  the  points  contained  in  this 
memorandum  that  I  thought  It  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  insert  the  memorandum  and  the  re- 
sponse   of    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey: 

December    6.    1967. 
To  the  Honorable  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hubert  H    Humphrky: 

Mb.  Vice  President;  This  Delegation  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  comes  to  you  to 
re-afflrm  our  loyalty  and  dedication  to  our 
.Administration  and  to  our  great  President. 
Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  We  are  a  nationwide 
organization  representing  one  million  Amer- 
ican-Lithuanians and  their  organizations.  We 
are  an  American  civic  movement  united 
against  Communist  expansion. 

FVom  the  time  of  the  US.  non-recognltlon 
of  the  forced  occupation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  In  1940,  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  has  been  received  by  every  US  Pres- 
ident In  our  request  for  an  audience  with 
President  Johnson,  he  has  asked  that  at  this 
time,  the  gracious  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
receive  our  Delegation. 


As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  1968,  we 
express  renewed  faith  in  our  Government  and 
pledge  our  earnest  support.  We  agree  with 
our  administrations  pxallcy  on  Vietnam.  We 
are  seriously  aware  of  the  Communist  decla- 
ration that  they  will  first  take  Eastern 
Europe,  then  the  masses  of  Asia  and,  lastly, 
the  United  States.  Being  of  Eastern  European 
origin,  our  people  have  lived  and  died  from 
the  actuality  of  the  Communist  scourge.  Our 
prime  aim  is  to  safeguard  American  Interests 
and  to  alert  all  segments  of  American  society 
on  the  brutally  live  and  destructive  forces 
of  Communism.  We  pledge  the  Lithuanian 
Community  to  uphold  our  American  princi- 
ples with  pride  and  honor. 

On  February  16.  1968.  the  American-Lithu- 
anian Community  In  the  US.  will  cotrunem- 
orate  the  SOth  Anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Rebirth  of  Independence.  Major  cultural 
events  will  take  place  throughout  the 
Country. 

To  solemnly  mark  this  occasion,  we  ask 
that  a  statement  and  re-afflrmatlon  of  the 
official  U.S.  position  be  made  by  our  Ad- 
ministration, as  stated  In  "Treatlea  In  Force". 
Jan.  1.  1967  (Dept.  of  State  Publication  8188) 
and  Dept.  of  State  Publication  "Status  of 
the  World's  Nations"  (Oeogr.  Bulletin  No. 
2.  May,  1&65.  pp.  1  and  9)  : 

"In  the  early  part  of  World  War  U.  three 
sovereign  States.  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania, were  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"The  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  United  SUtes 
recognizes,  furthermore,  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  the  last  free  gov- 
ernments of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
as  the  accredited  representatives  of  those 
countries." 

This  would  be  in  line  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  for  many  years  have  com- 
memorated Lithuania's  Independence  date 
on  February  16th.  with  appropriate  talks  on 
the  Senate  and  House  floors  and  Incorpora- 
tion of  remarks  Into  the  Congreeslonal 
Record. 

To  commemorate  this  event  with  our  be- 
loved United  States  in  the  foreground,  we 
have  placed  a  request  before  the  US  Post- 
master General  asking  that  a  commemorative 
philatelic  stamp  be  Issued  In  1968  for  the 
country  of  Lithuania.  In  fulfilling  this  re- 
quest, the  United  States  would  establish  an 
affirmative  world  opinion  that  America  con- 
tinues to  champion  the  Idea  of  sovereign 
equality  of  aU  nations  In  an  International 
system  of  law,  order,  and  decency. 

The  contribution  of  the  Lithuanian  Im- 
migrant to  the  United  States  has  been  one 
of  loyal  and  arduous  Industry  Prom  the  first 
one  of  written  record.  Alexander  C.  Curslus. 
who  came  to  the  US.  In  April  of  1659.  aa  a 
teacher  of  high  school  Classics,  through 
those  who  served  In  the  regiments  of  twelve 
Northern  States  In  the  Civil  War,  on  through 
to  those  who  labored  In  the  coal  mines  and 
steel  mills,  built  railroads,  churches,  schools, 
established  businesses  and  professions,  on  to 
Victor  Brenner,  famous  sculptor  who  designed 
the  Lincoln  penny,  we  find  their  tasks  were 
dedicated  and  proudly  patriotic  In  helping 
to  build  and  shape  our  nation. 

In  these  modem  times  of  elaborate  and 
cunning  plans  to  discredit  the  US  and  creat* 
crises,  we  wish  to  show  the  world  that  our 
Country  values  the  friendship  and  loyalty  of 
her  cltlMns.  And,  Just  as  In  1917-1918  It  was 
the  peaceful  and  mighty  America  who  at- 
tempted to  giilde  the  world  Into  a  better 
future — the  United  States  today  sUll  sup- 
ports the  humanitarian  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  freedom  to  all  peoples. 

We  respectfully  request  our  Administra- 
tion's support  of  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  for  Lithuania  in 
1968  The  Idealism  of  the  United  States  gives 
her  an  unchallenged  right  to  honorable  world 
leadership. 
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We  ttmnk  you.  Mr.  Vice  President,  for  your 
courtesy.  We"  express  our  respect  to  a  great 
American  and  allegiance  and  fealty  to  our 
Country  and  Flag,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Anthony  J.  Rudls,  National  President. 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc.;  National 
Affairs  Chairman,  Lithuanian  Catholic  Fed- 
eration. 

His  Exc.  Bishop  V.  Brlzgys.  Exiled  BUhop 
of  Kaunas,  Lithuania. 

Leonard  Slmutls,  National  President,  Lith- 
uanian Catholic  Alliance  of  America. 

Dr.  Plus  GralgaltLs,  Publisher  and  Editor. 
Lithuanian  DaUy  Newspaper,  "Naujlenos". 

Michael  Valdyla,  Publisher  and  Editor. 
Lithuanian  Weekly  Newspaper,  "Sandara". 

Rev.  Pranas  Oarsva.  M.I C  Publisher  and 
Editor,  Uthuanlan  Dally  Newspaper,  "Drau- 

gas". 

Juozas  Kapoclus,  Publliher  and  Editor, 
Uthuanlan  Encyclopedia;  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  Lithuanian  Community  U.S.A. 

Paul  Dargls.  President,  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  America. 

Theodore  BUnstrubas,  President,  Lith- 
uanian National  Association. 

Jack  Stukas,  Director,  Lithuanian  Radio 
&  Television  Programs,  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey-Conn. 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Rudls,  Representing  Wo- 
men's Civic  Clubs. 

Edward  J.  McElroy,  Special  Events  DU-ec- 
toT,  Radio  StaUon  WJJD,  Chicago,  BUnols. 


Response    by    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey     Following    Presentation    bt 

Members    of    the    LrrHUANLAN    American 

Council.  December  6,   1967 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  First,  may  I 
welcome  you  My  good  friend  Tony  and  Mary 
and  other  members  of  this  distinguished 
delegation.  And  I  especially  want  to  thank 
you  for  bringing  me  this  memorandum  to- 
day and  for  your  letter  to  me  of  some  days 
ago  telling  me  of  the  possibility  of  our 
visit  I  want  also  to  express  to  you  the 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your 
work  and  for  your  steadfastness  and  for  your 
vigorous  support  of  our  country  and  your 
country — this  great  America — and  what  It's 
endeavoring  to  do  now  in  Asia  as  It  has  en- 
deavored to  do  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Tour  support  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is 
very  reassuring  and.  may  I  say,  deeply  ap- 
preciated. What  we  seek  to  do  there  Is  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  around  the  world — pro- 
vide for  Independence,  promote  independence 
and  self-determination.  That's  our  only 
objective.  We  seek  no  territory;  we  seek  no 
»phere  of  Influence:  we  seek  no  Imperial 
domain.  All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  help  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  brutality  and  aggres- 
sion to  maintain  their  freedom  and  their 
Independence  bo  that  they  can  build  their 
own  life  and  design  their  own  future. 

It's  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to  meet 
with  this  distinguished  delegation  on  the 
eve  of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  re-estab- 
llshment  of  Lithuanian  Independence  Of 
course,  we  know  that  Lithuanian  Indepen- 
dence was  re-established  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  with  a  great  and  idealistic  and  force- 
ful leader.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  fought  so 
hard  for  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  have  played  an  lmf)ortant 
role  In  the  shaping  of  our  society  from  the 
diverse  national  elements.  But  out  of  this 
diversity  of  pveople  comes  our  strength,  and 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  truly  enriched 
the  culture  of  America  and  the  Industry,  and 
the  commerce,  and  the  agriculture  of  this 
nation — made  It  a  strong  nation.  You  have 
contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  fabric 
of  American  life  and  you've  done  so  through 

the     preservation     of     your     own     cultural 

heritage. 
As  you  know,  the  United  States  government 

has    consistently     refused    to    recognize    the 


forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Sortet  Union  and  tias  continued  to  support 
the  cause  of  self-detennlnatlon  for  all  the 
BalUc  peoples.  The  courage  and  the  dedica- 
tion with  which  the  Lithuanian  people  both 
at  home  and  abroad  have  maintained  their 
national  Identity  m  the  face  of  great  ad- 
versity Is  an  Inspiration  to  free  men  every- 
where It  was  not  surprising  to  me,  therefore, 
that  this  delegation  and  your  people  should 
stand  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  In  Its  policy  In  Vietnam.  You  know 
that  the  principle  of  self-determination  ap- 
plies universally.  And  thank  goodness  you 
also  know  what  happens  In  a  totalitarian 
society  and  a  totalitarian  regime. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  Is 
indivisible.  aJid  that  human  liberty  can  never 
be  advanced  and  assured  without  firmness  of 
purpoee  and  readiness  for  sacrifice  on  the 
pert  of  those  who  cherish  Its  blessings.  It  Is 
with  this  fundamental  realization  and  with 
this  spirit  that  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Statee  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, meet  their  responsibilities  in  today's 
troubled  world. 

I  wunt  to  say  to  the  Lithuanian  American 
CouncU  that  your  message  In  your  memoran- 
dum to  me  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  nation.  When  I  heard  you 
sF>eak  of  our  endeavors  as  we  seek  them 
today  and  of  the  threats  to  our  society  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  know  you  spoke, 
not  ae  men  and  women  of  theory,  but  as 
people  who  have  lived  through  It.  I  think  liv- 
ing Is  the  best  teacher  of  all. 

So  Mr.  Rudls,  may  I  thank  you  very,  very 
much.  I  will  see  that  this  communication  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  It  win  also  be 
Incorporated  In  the  records  of  the  Congress. 


hower,  to  be  followed  by  a  negative  conserva- 
tism that  m  1964  took  Republicans  back 
to  1936  m  defeat. 

Taft  bridged  the  gap.  First  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1938,  he  survived 
until  only  a  short  period  after  Elsenhower's 
inauguration.  During  that  time,  he  won 
three  contests  for  the  Senate  In  Ohio  and 
lost  three  contests  for  his  party's  nomination 
for  President. 

Although  he  was  berated  by  Labor  UiUon 
leaders  for  the  so-called  "slave  labor"  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  bears  his  name,  Ohio 
laboring  men  supported  him.  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  been  amended  to  make  It 
more  stringent. 

When  he  died  of  cancer  In  July  1953.  many 
people  speculated  on  what  the  result  would 
have  been  of  his  being  chosen  as  President 
In  1952,  and  then  passing  on  with  but  seven 
months  In  office,  because  his  choice  for  Vice 
President  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
Senator  Knowland  of  California,  Instead  ol 
the  Elsenhower  choice  of  the  other  California 
Senator,  now  a  17th  District  resident,  Richard 
M.  Nixon. 

Probably  most  significant  In  understand- 
ing the  esteem  in  which  Bob  Taft  was  held 
In  the  country  and  by  his  colleagues.  Is  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  five  Senators 
chosen  out  of  the  Senatorial  history  to  be 
commemorated  by  a  portrait  In  the  Capitol. 
All  of  this  and  more  is  covered  by  this 
book,  which  traces  the  Taft  career  and.  like 
an  elephant,   forgets  no   detail. 

To  understand  national  politics,  and  cur- 
rent political  ptiilosophy,  this  lxx)k  Is  a  must. 
One  word  about  the  publisher  Fleet  Press 
Corporation  at  156  Fifth  Avenue  Is  In  our 
Village  area.  Its  guiding  light  Is  Doris  Schlff. 
also  a  Villager.  With  books  like  this  one.  they 
make  a  welcome  addition  to  our  district. 


The    Political    Principles    of    Robert    A. 
Taft 


J.  Michaels,  Inc..  of  Brooklyn,  Demon- 
strates Faith  in  the  Future  of  Our 
Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Villager,  a  fine  community  newspaper  in 
my  district  is  interested,  as  we  all  here 
are.  in  men  and  events  that  shape  our 
Nation,  its  previous  course  and  its  fu- 
ture path. 

For  that  reason.  I  was  asked  to  review 
an  excellent  book  entitled  "The  Political 
Principles  of  Robert  A  Taft'. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  share  my  in- 
terest In  this  book  and  in  my  view  of  it. 

The  review  follows: 
The  PoLrriCAL  Principlxs  of  Robert  A    Taft 

A  new  book.  "The  Political  Principles  of 
Robert  A  Taft."  points  out  what  many  have 
long  suspected  that  Robert  A,  Taft  was 
the  countrv's  modem  conservative,  with  a 
viable  program  for  the  Republican  Party  that 
all  factions  within  It  could  live  with  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

The  Republican  Party,  on  a  national  basis, 
had  been  the  party  of  prosperity  In  power 
from  World  War  I  until  the  depression,  when 
its  time  ran  out  Under  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
It  becAme  the  party  of  negativism,  so  feeble 
that  It  barely  maintained  representation  in 
the  Congress. 

Robert  A.  Taft  gave  It  a  program  of  Intelli- 
gent conservatism.  With  his  passing  came 
another    wave    of    prosperity    under    Elsen- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14.  1967 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  •with  so 
many  people  deploring  the  ethnic 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
centers  of  populations,  with  so  many 
press  stories  about  various  firms  desert- 
ing the  metropolitan  areas  for  the  sub- 
urbs, with  so  many  prophets  of  doom 
predicting  the  decay  of  our  cities,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  those  busine.ss  concerns  who 
have  faith  and  trust  in  the  commimlty 
where  they  matured,  and  in  the  people 
whom  they  serve. 

I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  one 
firm  in  my  own  district  of  Brooklyn, 
NY.  The  name  of  this  firm  Is  J  Michaels. 
Inc  .  a  name.  I  might  add,  which  has 
become  synonymous  \^ith  quality  furni- 
ture and  appliances.  The  beginning  of 
this  business  dates  back  to  1886,  when 
one  Joseph  Michaels  opened  a  small  fur- 
niture store  on  Smith  Street,  com-inced 
that  Brooklyn  was  a  healthy  community 
in  which  to  do  business.  Today  that  one 
little  store  has  grown  to  four  large  stores, 
but  all  these  stores  are  still  in  Brooklyn, 
because   the   descendants   of   the   foun- 
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der — Jules  D.  Michaels  and  Robert 
Michaels — hold  the  belief  that  Brooklyn 
continues  to  be  a  healthy  community  in 
which  to  grow  and  thrive. 

By  way  of  evidence:  Only  4  years  ago. 
J,  Michaels  erected  a  beautiful  modern 
store  in  downtown  Brooklyn  to  replace 
an  older  one  across  the  street.  This  fine 
store  has  36.000  square  feet  of  floor- 
space,  Ls  fully  sprinklered  and  100  per- 
cent air  conditioned,  and  involved  an 
Investment  of  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. It  IS  an  asset  to  the  downtown 
Brooklyn  landscape  and  will  help  to  keep 
that  section  one  of  New  \ork's  leading 
shopping  centers. 

If.  indeed,  BrookljTi  continues  to  be  a 
healthy  community.  J.  Michaels  has 
helped  to  make  it  so  through  its  active 
participation  m  various  community  ac- 
tivities, such  as  good  citizenship  awards 
to  high  school  students,  music  apprecia- 
tion concerts  for  children,  sponsorship 
of  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  contributions 
to  many  Brooklyn  charities. 

J.  Michaels'  good-neighbor  relations 
are  carried  right  to  within  its  own  or- 
ganization It  had  a  nondiscriminatory 
hiring  policy  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
present-day  civil  rights  movement  To- 
day, over  one-third  of  its  employees  are 
nonwhite.  and  many  of  them  are  in  re- 
sponsible and  supervisory  positions. 

A  firm  such  as  J.  Michaels — wtth  its 
longtime  reputation  for  fair  dealings, 
low  prices,  and  conscientious  service — 
would  undoubtedly  be  successful  m  any 
community. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  praise  one 
firm.  I  mention  J.  Michaels  only  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  business  concern 
that,  by  simply  showing  faith  in  the 
people,  will  help  our  cities  prosper. 


Civic   Firifi  in  Chriitmas  Decorationi  in 
Manchester,  N.H. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF     NrW     H.*MPSHIIl« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  from  year 
to  year  the  Manchester.  N.H..  Chaml>er 
of  Commerce  has  sponsored  a  commu- 
nltywide  display  of  Christmas  decora- 
tions program.  This  year  the  display  In- 
cludes a  13 -block  area  in  the  central 
city,  decorated  with  aluminum  gar- 
landed lighted  cross  street  streamers 
featuring  an  old  En.gllsh  lantern  theme, 
three  major  intersection  pyramid  dis- 
plays depicting  the  Christmas  candle 
motif;  large  lighted  snowmen  stand  as 
sentinels  to  the  entrances  to  thLs  display 
area;  each  on-street  parking  meter  post 
within  the  lighted  area  is  wrapped  with 
red,  white,  and  green  plastic  covers; 
each  of  the  major  entrances  to  the  city 
is  decorated  with  large  lighted  Christ- 
mas tree  displays  of  welcome;  and  on 
one  of  the  major  bridges  spanning  the 
Merrimack  River  are  two  large  lighted 


Christmas  tree  designs  visible  to  thou- 
sands of  motorists  using  the  Interstate 
highway  system — known  as  the  Everett 
Turnpike — during  evening  hours. 

In  addition  to  these  displays,  the 
chamber  Christmas  decorations  commit- 
tee has  inaugurated  another  first  for 
Manchester's  Christmas  season  in  the 
form  of  a  public  Santa's  workshop  lo- 
cated on  Merrimack  Common  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  For  Manchester's 
youth — of  all  ages — Santa  will  be  housed 
in  his  typical  workshop  laden  with  toys 
and  goodies,  surrounded  by  busy  working 
elves,  brightly  colored  and  lighted 
"sugar  plum"  trees,  and  a  large  lighted 
canopy  covering  the  walkway  to  the  col- 
orful entrance  arch  of  his  workshop.  As 
the  visitor  approaches  Santa's  workshop 
with  his  personal  Christmas  list  he  will 
pass  between  two  pens  of  Santa's  own 
black-faced  sheep. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  feel  that 
It  is  vital  to  the  successful  rallying  of  the 
total  business  community  support  to 
sponsor  the  Christmas  decorations  pro- 
gram. Tlie  chamber  rv>resents  all  types, 
sizes,  and  locations  of  Manchester  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  professional  firms, 
and  this  sponsorship  accentuates  the 
broad  community  responsibility  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  particular  self-interest  asso- 
ciation or  geographical  group  within  the 
community  Unlike  many  communities, 
the  financial  support  of  this  comununlty 
project  comes  from  businesses  located  in 
all  four  corners  of  the  Queen  City  rather 
than  from  only  the  "downtown  mer- 
chants." Contributions  from  firms  lo- 
cated at  the  airport — Grenier  Field — In 
the  mlllyard.  on  the  highway  entrances, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  manufac- 
turers, doctors,  lawyers,  hotels,  laundries. 
plumbing  establishments,  religious  or- 
ganizations, labor  groups — all  reflect  a 
citizenship  responsibility  of  the  business 
community  In  a  tangible  and  attractive 
way. 

As  a  local  "spectacular"  costing  in  the 
vicinity  of  $13,000,  while  85  percent  of 
the  cost  is  carried  by  the  business  and 
professional  community,  the  public  sec- 
tor— the  municipality  itself— carries 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  costs  so 
there  Is  demonstrated  a  practical  part- 
nership and  a  true  community  undertak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations  are  In 
order  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Christmas  Deco- 
rations Program  Committee  for  this 
worthwhile  undertaking  that  could 
readily  serve  as  a  model  to  Interested 
groups  in  other  cities  acro.ss  the  Nation, 
I  want  to  personally  and  publicly  con- 
gratulate the  general  chairman.  Mr  Ber- 
nard J.  Garrell.  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  for  this  fine  job  this  year: 
Thomas  R.  Bums.  Jr  ,  John  M.  DufTy. 
Jr.  M.D.  Ralph  Gottlieb.  Faustyn  K. 
Jaslel.  E.  Leo  Kanteres,  Robert  A  Lar- 
river.  D.DS..  Clement  M  Lemlre.  Roger 
M.  Mara.  Augustine  J  McDonough.  Esq  . 
Andrew  J.  Woronka.  and  George  G 
Younger  And  to  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents.  I  extend  a  warm  invitation 
to  'come  see  us"  and  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  Noel  In  the  Queen  City  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


H.R.  14447— A  Bill  To  Provide  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feaiibility  of  Uiing  Wa- 
ter From  the  Miiiouri  River  in  Weit- 
em  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  14.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  recent  amiual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association  In 
Omaha.  Nebr..  on  E>ecember  8.  1967. 
there  was  presented  by  R.  W  Beck  k 
Associates,  analytical  and  consulting 
engineers,  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Missouri  River  by  the  Great 
Plains  area,  which  Includes  much  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
think  that  this  plan  Is  most  significant 
and  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Its  main  point  Is  that  many  areas  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  have  a  surplus  of 
water,  while  many  other  areas,  that  are 
contiguous  with  the  basin,  have  a  defi- 
nite shortage.  These  shortages  could  be 
corrected  by  diverting  water  from  the 
Missouri  into  the  areas  of  shortage,  still 
leaving  plenty  of  water  for  the  pro- 
gramed growth  of  all  areas. 

This  proposal  has  foresight  and  vision. 
The  water  problem  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  serious  in  the  Great  Plains  area, 
where  the  soil  is  so  naturally  rich  and 
fertile,  yet  where  little  will  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  its  potential,  because  of  In- 
sufficient water  supply.  We  lose  much  of 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  capabil- 
ity by  not  opening  up  these  area* 
with  water  from  areas  of  great  surplus. 

Quoting  from  the  study : 

As  our  water  requirements  increase.  It  U 
not  realistic  to  permit  water  unused  and 
unuseable  in  one  area  to  go  to  waste  when 
It  can  be  transported  and  used  In  another 
area  to  enhance  the  nation's  economy  A 
haunting  memory  to  the  Great  Plains  area  1b 
the  drought  of  the  Thirties,  when  a  short- 
age of  water  supply  resulted  In  untold  eco- 
nomic loss  and  misery. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  act  to  prevent 
this  from  ever  happening  again,  espe- 
cially when  the  means  are  so  near  our 
grasp.  The  existing  Texas  water  plan  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  water  readily  available  for  the 
western  part  of  our  SUte.  and  that  the 
only  sources  that  are  feasible  are  at  a 
great  dlsunce  from  the  State.  It  Ls  real- 
ized also  that  water  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ported from  other  areas  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  study  by 
R  W  Beck  &  A.ssoclates  that  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  offers  the  best  promise  as  a 
source  of  water  for  west  Texas,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  propo.sal  shoixld  be 
thoroughly  Investigated  as  a  solution  to 
vital  water  needs  of  west  Texas  and  the 
Great  Plains  area 

The  annual  water  flow  of  the  Missouri 
at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  during  the  period 
from  1898  to  1962  was  33.400  cubic  feet 
per  second,  which  was  about  one  and  a 
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half  times  the  flow  of  the  Colorado, 
which  serves  California  and  Arizona. 
Thus,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  water 
to  divert  from  one  area  to  the  other 
without  endangering  anyone's  growth.  As 
a  fact  of  life,  the  western  part  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  other  Great  Plains  areas,  must 
have  an  increased  water  supply,  and  this 
could  t)e  the  answer. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment, flows  of  the  Missouri  River  would 
be  diverted  just  downstream  from  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  ap- 
proximately 1,250  feet  above  sealevel. 
The  flows  would  be  lifted  through  a 
series  of  dams  and,  or  canals  200  nnlles 
up  the  Niobrara  River  In  Nebraska  to  ap- 
proximately elevation  4,050  feet  at>ove 
sealevel  at  a  point  just  north  of  Alliance, 
Nebr. 

From  there,  the  entire  project  water 
would  flow  by  gravity  In  a  major  canal 
running  almost  due  south  through  west- 
ern Nebraska,  crossing  the  North  Platte 
River  and  passing  between  Sidney  and 
Chappel.  Nebr. ;  thence  Into  eastern  Colo- 
rado, crossing  the  South  Platte  River 
above  Julesburg.  Frenchman  Creek  above 
Holyoke.  Colo.,  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Republican  River  and  crowing  into  west- 
em  Kansas  above  Goodland;  thence  gen- 
erally along  the  Colorado -Kansas  border 
crossing  the  Smokey  Hill  River  to  about 
Tribune,  Kans.,  where  the  canal  would 
swing  back  west  to  cross  the  Arkansas 
River  l>elow  Lamar.  Colo.:  thence  south 
to  cross  the  Cimarron  River  below  Boise 
City.  Okla..  the  North  Canadian  River 
near  the  Oklahoma-Texas  border,  the 
Canadian  River  north  and  west  of  Ama- 
rlUo.  Tex.;  thence  south,  crossing  the 
Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork  of  the  Red  River 
south  of  Amarillo  and  swinging  slightly 
south  and  west  through  the  high  plains 
of  west  Texas,  crossing  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Brazos  River  above  LubkxKk.  the 
Colorado  River  near  the  border  of  New- 
Mexico,  and  finally  terminating  at  eleva- 
tion 3.660  near  Hobbs.  N.  Mex. 

A  small  extension  of  the  main  canal 
could  deliver  water  by  gravity  to  the 
Pecos  River  near  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex..  and 
the  remainder  would  flow  In  natural 
channels  south  to  the  Pecos  River  below 
Pecos.  Tex. 

Water  delivered  to  the  Pecos  River 
could  flow  downstream  through  a  poten- 
tial power  project  south  of  Midland,  Tex., 
where  approximately  650  feet  of  head  for 
conventional  and  pumped  stora^ie  power 
development  could  be  utilized  before  the 
water  finally  flows  Into  the  Rio  Grande 
above  the  Amistad  project. 

The  diversion  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  flows  of  the  Missouri  River  as  here 
proposed  will  have  no  detrimental  effect 
on  any  existing  or  proposed  water  re- 
source developments  In  the  upper  basin. 
DowTistream  water  quality  control  on 
the  Missouri  River  Is  assured  in  that  at 
least  3.000.000  acre-feet  per  year  Is 
planned  for  release  below  Sioux  City  for 
pollution  abatement  and  municipal  water 
supply  requirements.  This  requirement 
was  determined  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers malnstem  operation  studies  as  be- 
ing adequate  with  essentially  untreated 
sew  age  being  placed  in  the  Missouri  River 
at  Omaha  and  other  major  population 
centers. 


As  desirable  as  this  transfer  Is  In 
theory,  much  planning  and  study  Is 
necessary  before  it  can  be  carried  out. 
The  needs  of  the  areas  containing  the 
surplus  water  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  how  to  parcel  the  water 
that  is  deemed  available. 

In  order  to  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions  raised,  I  have  proposed 
a  measure.  H.R.  14447.  which  would  di- 
rect a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  divert- 
ing water  "from  the  Missouri  River  to 
areas,  such  as  the  western  part  of  Texas, 
where  the  need  is  so  great.  I  hope  that 
the  Hotise  will  expeditioiisly  consider  this 
matter  so  that  the  planning  for  this  great 
and  urgent  task  may  get  underway. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  at  this 

point  in  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the 

major  features  of  this  proposed  project: 

A  New  Water  Resource  Plan  for  the  Great 

Plains:   Major  Project  Features 

water    6upply 

1.  Source:  Missouri  River  below  Port  Ran- 
dall Reservoir. 

2.  AvallablUty:  At  point  of  diversion:  13,- 
000.000  acre-ft.  average  annual.  9,000.000 
acre-ft.  minimum.  16,000,000  acre-ft.  maxi- 
mum. 

Delivered  to  participating  projects:  10.- 
200,000  acre-ft.  average  annual. 

3.  Means  of  diversion  and  transportation: 
Pumping:   Reversible  turbines  and  pumps 

located  at  dams  and  or  canals  along  the 
length  of  the  Niobrara  River  from  the  mouth 
to  Box  Butte  Reservoir  near  Alliance.  Nebr. 
Total  pumping  lift  =  2,800  feet  to  elevation 
approximately  4.050  feet 

Gravity:  940-mlle-long  canal  from  eleva- 
tion 4.050  feet  in  northwestern  Nebraska 
through  eastern  Colorado,  western  Kansas, 
western  Oklahoma  and  west  Texas  to  eleva- 
tion 3.660  feet  near  the  Pecos  River  in  New 
Mexico.  Canal  capacity  at  beginning  of  proj- 
ects I'^DOO  cfs. 

POWER     FEATXTRES 

1.  Pumping  power  requirements:  35  blUlon 
kilowatt-hours  annually  for  project  pump- 
ing purposes,  equivalent  to  4.000  mw  at  100'^- 
load  factor.  This  excludes  re-pumplng  water 
cycled  for  peaking  purposes 

2  Pumped  storage  peaking  capacity:  As 
much  as  3,500  to  5.300  mw  of  peaking  capacity 
could  be  developed  as  required  by  the  power 
market. 

3  Other  power  features:  Potential  pumped 
storage  project  on  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork  of 
Red  River  southeast  of  Amarillo.  Texas — 
1  200  mw  Potential  power  facilities  Installed 
at  participating  project  reservoirs  along 
route  due  to  Increased  water  supply  and  on 
Pecos  River  below  Pecos,  Texas  Additional 
energy  production  at  existing  and  proposed 
dams  downstream  from  canal. 

PROJECT    BENEITTS 

1  Potential  Irrigable  lands  In  project  area: 
63,000.000  acres 

2  Water  benefits  Full  and /or  supple- 
mental supply  to  6,000,000-10,000.000  acres 
of  Irrigable  land;  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  Direct  annual  water  t)eneflts — 
«350  million  to  $450  million  Recharge  of 
ground  water  aquifers  Water  quality  im- 
provement on  Intercepted  rivers  and  streams. 

3  Power  beneflU:  Raise  of  overall  sys- 
tem load  factor  for  all  electric  systems  In 
region  to  a  very  high  level  Provision  of  con- 
.slderable  on -peak  capacity  released  to  meet 
other  system  loads  when  pumping  Is  Inter- 
rupted and  or  reversed  Additional  direct 
on-stream  hydro  and  pumped  storage  proj- 
ect capacity  Downstream  benefits  to  other 
hydro  power  projects  depending  on  releases 
to  individual  river  basins 

4  Recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
Direct    benefits    arising    from    resen'olrs    on 


Niobrara  River;  canal  usage,  participating 
reservoir  projects. 

5  Flood  control  benefits.  Incidental  flood 
control  benefits  from  diverting  uncontrolled 
high  flows  of  Intercepted  streams  into  the 
proposed  canal 

6,  Indirect  benefits:  Stimulus  to  economy 
of  region  and  nation  due  to  Increased  land 
values;  adequate  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply;  new  agri-business  created;  aid 
in  population  redistribution;  land  anc  water 
conservation. 

PROJECT    COSTS    AND    CONSTRUCTION    PHIIOD 

1  Overall  approximate  estimated  project 
cost:  »3-3.5  billion  depending  on  location 
of  project  water  deliveries  and  alternative 
project  plans.  Estimate  based  on  1967  price 
levels  and  excludes  any  costs  associated  with 
slack-water  navigation  on  Missouri  River 
or  of  providing  base  load   power. 

2.  Poeslble  completion  date,  initial  proj- 
ect: 1980.  allowing  7  years  for  detaUed  proj- 
ect studies  and  5  years  for  construction  of 
initial  project  facilities.  Ultunate  full  de- 
velopment dependent  upon  demand  and  par- 
ticipating project  development. 


The  90th  Congresi  Winds  Up  Firit  Sei- 
(ion  With  All  It*  Old  Problemi  and 
Some  New  Onei,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14,  1967 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  long  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress comes  to  a  close,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan on  the  work  of  the  session. 

The  Nation  is  restless  and  troubled. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  Congress  has 
solved  any  of  the  problems  which  beset 
us  Indeed,  we  have  with  us  all  of  the 
problems  of  a  year  ago  plus  some  new 
ones  We  appear  no  closer  to  peace.  Our 
fiscal  situation  has  worsened.  While  this 
Congress  has  been  meeting  we  have  ex- 
perienced riots  In  the  streets.  Serious 
crime  has  increased  shockingly.  We  are 
troubled  with  Inflation  and  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  40  years.  The  moral  and 
ethical  standards  of  our  people  are 
changing.  There  Is  widespread  and 
growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 
It  is  difficult  to  point  to  anything  this 
Congress  has  done  to  alleviate  these  dif- 
ficulties, plus  the  many  more  that  have 
led  some  to  portray  this  as  a  sick  society. 
Our  people  are  burdened  with  uxes 
more  excessive  than  ever  before  in  their 
memory  and  still  our  governments — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — cry  out  for  more  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple for  services  Our  Federal  Government 
has  balanced  its  budget  in  but  five  of  the 
last  37  years  This  Congress  has  lined  up 
with  the  32  rather  than  the  five — and  the 
Oovemment  continues  to  oi>erate  more 
deeply  in  the  red  ink  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n 

BUDcrr  DKncrr  swxlls 
In  June  It  became  obvious  the  Adminis- 
tration's Januarj-  estimates  of  the  budget 
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deficit  had  been  way  out  of  line.  An  $8 
billion  projected  deficit  had  grown  to  $28 
billion.  Some  estimates  put  it  as  high  as 
$35  billion  for  tliis  fiscal  year.  Thanks 
to  some  savings  effected  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration — plus  a  more  op- 
timistic prediction  of  revenues — at  ses- 
sions end  the  deficit  is  estimated  at  $22 
billion. 

A  budget  so  far  out  of  balance  Is  eco- 
nomically intolerable.  The  Congr^s,  on 
reconvening  in  January,  must  continue 
its  determined  efforts  for  further  cuts  in 
spending. 

Last  January  the  President  had  pro- 
posed in  his  budget  message  an  income 
tax  increase  in  the  form  of  a  6-percent 
surtax.  Every  taxpayer  would  compute 
his  Federal  income  tax,  take  6  percent 
of  It  and  add  that  to  his  payment.  But 
It  was  not  until  August  that  the  Presi- 
dent finally  sent  his  tax  message  to  Con- 
gress. By  then  the  6-percent  surtax  had 
grown  to  10  percent — estimated  t©  pro- 
duce $7  billion  a  year  in  additional 
revenue. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  to  erase — or  even 
cut  In  half— a  $22  billion  deficit  with  a 
$7  billion  tax  Increase,  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  a  drive  for  deep 
cuts  in  spending.  At  session's  end,  the 
combined  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration had  reduced  spending  by 
about  $4  billion — not  much  out  of  a  $140 
billion  spending  program. 

The  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the 
Government  will  be  spending  $12  billion 
more  in  fiscal  1968  than  it  did  in  1967. 
Some  of  the  added  cost  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  many  of  us  believe  spending 
could  be  reduced  by  at  least  another  $4 
billion. 

RAISING  THE  LID  ON  THE  DEBT     ^ 

When  this  Congress  convened  in  Janu- 
ary the  national  debt  limit  was  $338  bil- 
lion. Early  in  the  year,  however.  Con- 
gress was  persuaded  to  raise  that  ceiling 
to  $365  billion,  since  the  lower  limit  was 
being  reached  and  more  money  had  to 
be  borrowed  to  permit  the  Government 
to  pay  its  bills.  As  of  November  30,  the 
debt  was  $345.6  billion. 

When  the  Government  spends  beyond 
Its  tax  revenues  the  difference  must  be 
borrowed  and  the  debt  increased.  A  gov- 
ernment— like  a  family — may  spend  more 
than  it  takes  in  for  a  while,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  the  imbalance  must  be 
rectified. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  spending  beyond  its  income  for 
so  long  that  the  situation  has  become 
chronic.  Good  times  or  bad,  the  Ad- 
nunistration  believes  in  giving  the  econ- 
omy a  tonic,  souping  it  up  through  def- 
icit spending.  Many  of  us  disagree  with 
such  policies. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  will  cost 
taxpayers  $15  billion  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  second  only 
to  defense  in  all  of  the  categories  of  the 
buda;et.  Interest  costs  now  total  more 
than  the  entire  Federal  budget  for  any 
year  prior  to  World  War  II,  except  the 
World  War  I  fiscal  year  of  1919. 

The    specter    of    Inflation— rapid    in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living— has  alarmed 
us  intermittently  throughout  the  year 
Consumer  prices  were  at  record  highs  at 
the  end  of  November  when  we  learned  It 


now  takes  a  dollar  to  buy  what  82  cents 
would  buy  10  years  ago. 

Massive  Federal  spending  has  so  great 
an  impact  on  the  economy  these  days 
that  it  is  generally  agreed  a  reduction 
of  the  deficit  would  dampen  the  fires  of 
inflation.  The  issue  between  us  is  how 
the  deficit  should  be  reduced — by  an  In- 
crease In  taxes  or  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. This  session  saw  a  determination  In 
the  House  to  meet  the  problem  by  spend- 
ing cuts  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  reduc- 
tions were  too  small  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  and  the  situation  remains  un- 
easy. There  may  be  further  efforts  to 
Increase  taxes  in  1968.  on  the  plea  that 
costs  cannot  be  cut  enough  to  do  the 
job, 

TAXES    WERE    RAISED 

The  President's  Income  tax  proposal 
did  not  move  in  1967.  In  fact,  no  bill  to 
accomplish  it  was  even  introduced.  But 
Americans  will  still  pay  more  taxes.  So- 
cial security  taxes,  deducted  from  pay- 
checks and  matched  by  employers,  will 
take  $1.4  billion  more  in  1968  than  in 
1967,  This  tax  Increase  will  not  reduce 
the  budget  deficit,  however.  The  money 
goes  into  a  special  trust  fund  and  will  be 
used  to  finance  Increased  social  security 
benefits,  needed  to  restore  the  purchas- 
ing power  which  inflation  has  robbed. 
Under  the  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments, old-age  benefits  will  be  raised  13 
percent,  increasing  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  from  $44  to  $55. 

This  Congress  also  raised  taxes  in  an- 
other way — through  an  Increase  in  post- 
al rates.  It  will  now  cost  10  cents  per 
ounce  for  airmail  and  6  cents  to  send  a 
first-class  letter. 

Rates  for  other  classes  of  mail  were 
also  increased,  but  this  added  revenue 
will  have  virtually  no  effect  on  the  budg- 
et deficit.  The  money  will  go  for  postal 
pay  increases.  The  same  law  raised  the 
pay  of  other  Government  employees,  but 
not  the  President.  Federal  judges,  or 
Members  of  Congress, 

Competent  Government  service  is  de- 
pendent upon  well-qualified  Government 
employees,  skilled  and  able  The  Govern- 
ment has  found  that,  in  order  to  keep 
career  civil  servants,  it  must  offer  com- 
pensation comparable  to  what  they  can 
earn  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econo- 
my. The  need  to  raise  the  wages  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  industrial  wage  rates  is  forced  on 
the  Government  by  the  inflationary 
spiral  which  results  from  the  Govern- 
ment's own  economic  policies  Congress 
has  not  succeeded  in  striking  at  the  root 
causes  of  inflation,  perhaps  because  it 
has  not  found  them, 

DErENSE   COBT8    SOAE 

This  year  saw  enactment  of  the  blg- 
gp.st  single  money  bill  in  history.  It  was 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  totaling 
$69,936,620,000,  of  which  some  $20  billion 
was  for  purposes  directly  relating  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Other  appropriation 
bills  boosted  the  total  spending  author- 
ized for  national  defense  to  $73  billion. 

Only  in  the  matter  of  supplying  our 
troops  does  this  Administration  recognize 
any  dependency  upon  Congress  as  far 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  concerned  This 
responsibility  Congress  is  meeting  with- 
out stint.  Regardless  of  differences  over 


our  entry  Into  the  war  and  its  conduct, 
Members  of  Congress  overwhelmingly 
agree  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  very 
best  of  materiel,  equipment,  and  supplies 
for  our  troops.  At  present  the  cost  of  the 
war  is  running  about  $2  billion  a  month, 
or  $24  billion  out  of  the  $73  billion  de- 
fense budget. 

But,  aside  from  l)eing  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums, 
Congress  is  accorded  no  role  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  matters  of  war — or  peace. 
This  session  of  Congress  extended  the 
military  draft  law  another  4  years  but 
made  no  basic  reforms.  The  President 
had  proposed  that  Congress  merely  ex- 
tend the  law  and  authorize  him  to  make 
such  changes  as  he  thought  desirable  by 
Executive  order.  Congress  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  extension  he  requested,  made  a 
few  changes  In  the  program  by  statute 
law,  but  withheld  authorization  to  re- 
form the  system  by  Executive  order. 
A  srarr  in  RtmLic  weu-are  polict 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  Included  many  provisions  having 
no  relationship  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram itself. 

A  definite  shift  in  public  welfare  policy 
is  reflected  in  many  of  tlie  amendments, 
especially  those  having  to  do  with  the 
aid  to  families  of  dependent  children- 
ADC— program 

Under  the  law.  States  will  be  required 
to  develop  comiseling,  training,  and  com- 
munity work  programs  for  adults  and 
work-age,  nonschool  members  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  assistance.  To  encourage 
self-sufficiency,  a  portion  of  family  earn- 
ings would  be  exempt  from  reduction  of 
ADC  payments. 

The  law  establishes  a  limit  on  the  pro- 
portion of  children  under  ADC  to  the 
total  child  population  of  a  State.  This 
ratio  cannot  exceed  that  reported  as  of 
January  1968. 

States  also  will  be  required  to  offer 
day  care  and  family  plannmg  .services: 
to  develop  programs  designed  to  reduce 
illegitimate  births  and  to  establish  pa- 
ternity In  such  cases  so  that  support  may 
be  obtained  for  illegitimate  children  Ad- 
ditional Federal  funds  will  be  provided 
for  these  programs. 

The  new  law  also  establishes  limita- 
tions on  the  medicaid  program.  The 
various  federally  assisted  State  health 
plans  for  low -income  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  new  income  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  To  be  eligible,  a  fam- 
ily cannot  have  combined  Income  greater 
than  either  133 '3  percent  of  the  highest 
amount  paid  to  families  of  the  same  size 
under  ADC.  or  133 1-3  percent  of  the 
State's  average  per  capita  Income,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

CHIME    AND    CIVIL    DISORDER 

The  shocking  increase  in  crimt 
throughout  America  Is  the  most  alarming 
domestic  Issue  facing  us  today. 

Crime  runs  rampant  through  the 
streeLs  and  in  public  and  private  places. 
The  machinery  of  law  enforcement  has 
been  hobbled.  In  many  cases,  police  of- 
ficers can  no  longer  do  their  duty  nor 
can  prosecutors  bring  the  accused  to 
trial.  The  criminal  element  in  society, 
grown  bold  by  recent  Judicial  decisions, 
puts  the  forces  of  law  and  order  on  the 
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defensive.   The   people   rightly   demand 
protection. 

Despite  this,  not  one  anticrime  meas- 
ure  excepting  those  pertaining  exclu- 
sively to  the  District  of  Columbia — has 
been  enacted  during  this  long  1967  ses- 
sion The  House  wrote  a  comprehensive 
bill  for  assisting  the  States  in  law  en- 
forcement and  passed  it  over  to  tiie  Sen- 
ate, where  no  legislation  on  the  subject 
has  reached  the  floor. 

Now  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  was 
quite  different  from  that  v-hich  had  been 
proposed  by  the  AdminLstratlon,  but  It 
was  effective  legislation,  and  in  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  House,  a  far  better 
piece  of  legislation  than  the  Attorney 
General  had  asked  for.  In  spite  of  the 
urgency,  however,  the  Administration 
chooses  not  to  press  for  Senate  action. 
The  same  fate  has  befallen  a  House- 
passed  bill  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  cross  State  lines  or  use  fa- 
cilities in  Interstate  commerce  with  in- 
tent to  incite  or  promote  riot. 

Criminal  law  enforcement  tradition- 
ally has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
primarily  a  State  and  local  function.  But 
crime  which  crosses  State  lines  in  its 
conspiracy  or  commis.slon  is  wholly  ap- 
propriate for  Federal  action.  This  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  attack  in  force  organized 
crime  which  operates  in  more  than  one 

State. 

Congress  could  also  establish  law  en- 
forcement academies — as  we  have  long 
maintained  military  senice  schools — to 
upgrade  law  enforcement  a.?  a  profes- 
sion. Federal  help  in  improving  police 
networks  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion could  be  provided  without  weaken- 
ing the  essentially  local  character  of  law 
enforcement.  But  a  new  respect  for  law 
and  order  must  be  generated  in  our  com- 
munities. It  cannot  be  generated  from 
Washington. 

From  1961  through  1967.  civil  disorders 
in  American  cities  and  towns  increased 
steadily  both  in  frequency  of  outbreaks 
and  severity.  Even  more  \-lolcnt  outbursts 
are  threatened  in  the  future  At  the  time 
of  last  summer's  rioting  in  Newark  and 
Detroit,  legislation  was  Introduced  call- 
ing for  Congressional  investigations  Into 
the  cau.ses  of  the  rebellious  activity,  so 
that  legislation  could  be  drafted  to  elim- 
inate it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
President  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  When  the  Presidential 
Commission  began  its  work,  further  effort 
for  Congressional  investigations  ceased, 
and  Congress  awaits  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  expected  next  March. 

Hopefully,  the  .second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  will  act  promptly  to  create 
law  enforcement  tools  to  the  extent  of 
its  constitutional  authority:  and  State 
legislatures  will  likewise  respond  to  meet 
the  problem  within  their  States. 

ACT    OK    AIR    POLLtmON 

Just  as  the  last  Congress  made  prog- 
ress in  the  effort  against  pollution  in  our 
lakes  and  streams,  so  the  90th  has  acted 
for  clean  air. 

The  Congress  also  enacted  the  first 
new  Federal  meat  Inspection  law  in  60 
years.  Major  health  legislation  was 
passed,  extending  both  the  partnership 
for  health  and  mental  retardation  pro- 
grams through  1970. 


NO    HELP    rOB    FARMOLS 

Despite  obvious  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings In  U.S.  farm  policies  which — com- 
bined with  other  economic  factors — 
forced  the  parity  ratio  during  1967  to  its 
lowest  point  since  the  depression  years 
of  the  1930's,  Congress  offered  no  prom- 
ise of  legislative  relief  to  the  American 
fanner.  Present  farm  policies  are  locked- 
in  through  the  1969  crop  year,  under  the 
4-year  program  enacted  in  1965. 

Two  other  issues  upon  which  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  no 
vote  under  the  Constitution,  but  which 
prompted  a  great  deal  of  mail  from 
residents  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  were  the  Russian  Consular  and 
Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

The  Consular  Treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  March  but 
has  not  yet  been  approved  by  Russia. 
The  proposed  new  treaty  with  Panama 
has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent,  since  the 
treaty  met  with  no  better  reception  in 
Panama  than  it  did  in  the  United  States. 
If  this  session  of  Congress  broke  no 
other  records,  it  did  produce  the  largest 
number  of  rollcalls  in  history.  By  the 
end  of  the  .session  day  of  December  13, 
a  total  of  441  rollcalls  had  been  recorded. 
I  have  been  diligent  in  my  attendance 
and  am  proud  to  report  that,  out  of  201 
quorum  calls.  I  answered  to  196.  and  out 
of  240  record  votes.  I  voted  on  236  of 
them.  I  missed  no  major  votes. 


Preiident  John»on  Speak»  at  Michond 
Space  Aiiembly  Facility,  Michoud, 
La. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  December  14,  1967 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  stirring  address  at  the 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility  In  Louisiana 
was  a  renewed  pledge  to  keep  the  United 
States  the  world's  space  pioneer. 

In  less  than  the  span  of  a  lifetime. 
America  has  advanced  from  the  Wright 
brothers'  first  plane  to  a  supersonic 
space  age.  In  the  9  short  years  since  then 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  first  intro- 
duced the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  we  have  launched  satellites  to 
watch  the  world's  weather,  link  whole 
continents  In  an  intricate  communica- 
tions network,  map  the  moon,  place 
astronauts  into  space,  and  explore  the 
full  reaches  of  the  universe. 

There  are  some  doubters  who  say  that 
the  world's  mightest  nation  cannot  sup- 
port a  space  effort,  and  that  the  effort 
Is  too  costly. 

Our  space  program  is  costly  but  It  has 
repaid  our  Investment  twentyfold.  Its 
value  can  be  measured  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  lives,  the  stimulation  to  our 
economy,  the  Increased  knowledge  for 
our  schools  and  Industries,  and  the  ad- 


ditional    strength     it     has    given     our 
Nation. 

Our  space  program  is  costly,  but  the 
cost  of  abandoning  space  to  other  na- 
tions is  far  greater  This  Nation,  founded 
as  a  new  world  by  a  brave  explorer, 
stands,  in  the  President's  words,  'at  the 
gateway  to  another  and  more  glorious 
new  world."  As  did  that  first  brave  ad- 
venturer, Americans  must  accept  the 
challenges  of  its  generation. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  fc)etray 
our  ideals  as  a  people,  to  undermine  our 
role  a.s  the  free  world's  leader,  and  to 
tiuTi  against  the  American  heritage  of 
adventure. 

President  Johnson  well  stated  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  choose  the  promise 
of  tomorrow  over  the  memory  of  yester- 
day in  telling  the  dedicated  Americans  at 
the  Michoud  Assembly  Facility  that — 

We  ■will  not  abandon  our  dream.  We  will 
never  evacuate  the  frontiers  of  space  to  any 

other  nation, 

I  am  proud  that  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana are  contributing  so  greatly  toward 
making  America's  dream  a  reality 

And  I  am  glad  the  President  made  such 
strong  statements  in  behalf  of  the  space 
program.  Many  at  Michoud  were  wonder- 
ing what  the  future  held  in  store  for 
them.  But  the  President's  strong  wortis 
have  assured  them  of  the  continuation  of 
the  program  at  Michoud. 

President  Johnson's  sp>eech  to  the 
workers  at  Michoud,  consisting  of  em- 
ployees of  Chrysler,  Boeing,  Mason  Rust, 
and  NASA,  was  very  forceful  and  posi- 
tive. His  visit  answered  many  questions 
as  to  the  future  and  stability  of  the  space 
program,  with  specific  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  Michoud  Assembly  Facility. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
President  said  and  no  nuncing  of  words. 
He  made  a  fiat  statement  that  he  is 
solidly  behind  the  space  program  for 
which  I  personally  thank  him. 

There  was  no  eqtiivocation  of  his  words 
of  affirmation,  and  if  the  President 
translates  those  words  into  action.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  Louisiana,  and  specifi- 
cally the  people  who  work  at  Michoud 
and  reside  for  the  most  part  in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, will  be  most  grateful. 

His  speech,  whUe  I  did  not  persormlly 
hear  it,  but  since  have  read  it  and  have 
heard  reports  on  it  from  many  people 
who  did  hear  it,  left  no  vacuum  as  to  his 
position. 

For  my  part,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  shall  support  all  efforts  which  he  may 
make  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  this  program  from 
which  flows  productive  dollars  on  which 
full  taxes  are  paid. 

I  believe  it  important  that  the  entire 
Congress  know  and  understand  the  posi- 
tion the  President  has  taken  on  the  space 
program,  and  his  full  commitment  suad 
full  pledge  to  the  liltimate  objectives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  most  generous  last  Tuesday — De- 
cember 12 — in  doing  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation and  myself  the  honor  of  pausing 
In  my  district  at  the  site  of  the  Michoud 
Assembly  FacUlty,  which  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  space  program. 
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Here  Is  the  text  of  the  President's 
speech,  made  at  Mlchoud,  In  my  district: 

REMARIta  or  THE  PHEStDENT  AT  MiCHOUB  SPACB 

Assembly  Facility,  Michoud,  La  ,  Decem- 
BEH   12.   1967 

Governor  McKelthen.  Mr.  Mayor,  Director 
Webb.  Captain  Schlrra  and  Captain  Cun- 
ningham, Dr.  Von  Braun,  the  able  leaders  of 
Chrysler  and  Boeing  and  the  worltlng  people 
In  this  group,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Governor  McKelthen  and  I  had  our  hearts 
swellpd  with  pride  as  we  rode  through  this 
great  operation  and  saw  the  technical  facili- 
ties and  development  that  you  men  and 
women   have   produced. 

Senators  EUender,  Long  and  Hale  Bogg»— 
who  gave  my  daughter  a  wedding  party  the 
other  evening-  Congressman  Hebert  and 
others  have  Insisted  I  come  to  Louisiana  to 
see  what  you  had  here.  But  little  did  I  realize 
how  mammoth  It  was  and  how  much  you 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

Governor  McKelthen.  being  a  farm  boy 
from  out  In  the  stlclis.  looked  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Mr.  President,  this  place  would  really 
hold  a  lot  of  hay,  wouldn't  It?" 

I  said,  "Governor,  I  don't  know  how  much 
hay  it  win  hold.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  bought  hay.  But  I  do  think  It  would  have 
been  big  enough  to  Invite  all  of  my  friends  to 
the  wedding."  I  don't  think  that  we  could 
buy  them  champagne  If  we  got  this  many 
there  But  it  Is  big  enough— Alaska  U  big 
enough  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done. 

It  was  64  years  ago  this  week  that  Bishop 
Wright  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  In 
Dayton,  Ohio  received  a  telegram.  This  tele- 
gram was  from  his  two  sons  who  were  vaca- 
tioning on  the  seashore. 
That  telegram  began. 

"Success    four    fllghte   Thursday    morning. 

All  against  21  mile  wind.  Started  from  level 

with    engine    power    alone.    Average    speed 

through  air  31   miles.  Longest,  57  seconds." 

The  next  line  said : 

"Inform  press." 

The  azures  were  a  little  off.  The  wind  was 
27  miles,  not  21.  The  longest  flight  time  was 
12  seconds,  not  57.  But  this  was  blamed  on 
the  telegraph  operator.  Governor,  lately.  But 
this  telegraph  operator  said  he  couldn't  read 
OrvlUe  Wrights  handwriting. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  two  yoimg 
bicycle  mechanics  from  Dayton,  Ohio  had 
designed  and  flown  the  first  practical  air- 
plane. 

Standing  here,  In  this  great  mammoth 
center.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  we  have 
oome  so  far  and  we  have  come  so  fast — from 
the  Wright  brothers  on  the  sands  of  Jim 
Webb's  native  North  Carolina  to  this  amaz- 
ing space  complex  here  In  the  freedom-loving 
State  of  Louisiana. 

What  a  leap  In  less  than  one  human  life- 
time. FYom  a  voyage  of  120  feet  to  a  trip  to 
the  moon.  And  we  are  still  soaring.  We  have 
started  a  Journey  from  which  there  can  be 
and  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 

We  have  come  a  long  way — and  rrruch  of 
that  Journey  has  been  made  In  the  last  ten 
years  Ten  years  ago,  we  could  put  scarcely 
100  pounds  Into  orbit  about  the  eerth.  Today 
we  can  orbit  285,000  pounds.  That  Is  progress. 
That  Is  something  I  am  proud  of  and  that  Is 
something  you  are  proud  of.  That  U  some- 
thing we  are  doing  together 

In  the  nine  years  since  I  first  introduced  In 
the  United  States  Senate  the  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  we  have  seen  the  power  of 
our  rocket  engines  Increase  50  Umee — from 
150.000  to  7  500.000  pounds  of  thrust  In  the 
engines  that  you  build  here 

We  have  satellites  watching  the  world's 
weather. 

We  have  communications  satellites  linking 
all    the    continent*    Into    a    community    of 
nations. 
We  have  mapped  the  moon  already. 


We  have  flown  our  astronauts  In  orbit  for 
as  long  as  14  days.  They  have  begun  to  learn 
how  men  can  live  and  work  in  space. 

We  have  perfected  our  technology.  Thirteen 
Saturn  vehicles  have  been  launched  without 
a  single  failure.  You  hear  about  the  bad 
things;  now  let's  Ulk  about  the  good  things. 
On  behalf  of  this  very  proud  Nation,  and 
as  your  President,  I  have  come  here  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  that  we 
thank  you  good  people  of  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  for  helping  to  bring  these  miracles 
about.  We  thank  you  for  your  skill,  your 
loyalty,  and  your  dedication  to  your  country 
that  gives  such  blessings  to  all  America. 

But  you  have  done  more  than  p>aved  man's 
road  to  the  stars.  Much  of  what  you  do  stays 
here  at  home  to  enrich  our  lives.  Improve 
our  economy,  and  add  to  our  strength. 

Your  Apollo  program  will  send  men  to  the 
moon.  It  will  also  help  your  Industry,  our 
universities,  and  our  Nation  to  develop  the 
knowledge  that  we  need — that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have — If  we  survive  In  the  20th 
Century. 

We  are  Just  beginning,  really,  to  grasp  the 
responslblUUes  and  the  opportunities  of 
space.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  its 
meaning  for  the  needs  here  on  earth. 

I  was  talking  to  Governor  McKelthen  rid- 
ing through  a  moment  ago.  We  have  In- 
vested some  »20  billion  In  the  past  10  years. 
But  the  value  to  our  Nation  of  this  $20  bil- 
lion and  this  successful  space  program  may 
be  minions  of  times  greater  than  the  In- 
vestment we  made.  Who  knows  now,  when 
we  have  only  lifted  the  first  veil  from  the 
mysterious  and  the  miraculous? 

But  think  of  the  cost  to  us  If  we  were  not 
In  space — If  we  failed  to  support  a  program 
that  Is  worthy  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
history.  What  would  that  say  about  Amer- 
ica's vested  system  of  government?  What 
would  that  say  about  our  leadership  In  the 
world  If  we  brought  up  the  tall  end? 

TWnk  of  the  cost  to  America,  compounded 
again  and  again.  If  we  had  abandoned  the 
determination  to  master  technology— when 
It  Is  so  vital,  not  only  to  our  prosperity  but 
It  Is  vital  to  our  very  national  security. 

It  is  because  of  you  that  we  have  not 
failed.  It  Is  because  of  you  that  the  national 
effort  that  we  launched  In  1961 — It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  Investment,  our  foresight  and 
sacrifices — that  Americans  can  today  watch 
the  moon  rise  and  the  stars  move  through 
the  heavens  without  great  fear. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  to  stand  by  and  watch 
other  countries  accomplish  what  we  could 
not  accomplish.  I  will  never  forget  the  days 
of  Sputnlk-l  and  Sputnlk-2.  and  the  real 
concern.  You  talk  about  concerned  people, 
they  were  concerned  during  that  period. 

We  were  the  most  scientifically  advanced 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  we  did 
not  launch   man's   first  earth  satellite. 

We  were  backward  because  we  did  not 
choose  to  adventure.  We  did  not  choose  to 
have  vision.  We  did  not  choose  to  look  for- 
ward Now  let  us  remember  that  our  future 
achievements — or  our  future  failures — will 
depend  on  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to  look 
and  how  far  ahead  we  choose  to  think. 

If  we  think  second,  and  If  we  look  third, 
then  we  are  going  to  wind  up  not  being  first. 
I  hope  you  hear  me — that  man  will  make 
space  his  domain  Is  Inevitable.  Whether 
America  will  lead  mankind  to  that  destiny 
does  not  depend  on  your  ability,  but  It  de- 
I>ends  on  our  vision,  our  willingness,  and  our 
national   virlll   and   determination. 

This  great  pilgrimage  of  man — like  all  his 
adventures — costs  money.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus spent  more  years  trying  to  find 
money  for  his  voyage  than  he  spent  discover- 
ing the  new  world.  In  the  modern  world,  we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  a  Queen  Isabella 
pawning  her  Jewels.  We  have  to  depend  on 
taxes.  We  must  have  the  revenues  that  only 
Congress  can  grant  through  taxes. 


So  we  will  advance  In  space  to  the  extent 
that  our  people  and  their  representatives 
are  preptfired  for  us  to  advance  and  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  cost  of  that  advance.  We 
may  not  always  proceed  at  the  pace  we  de- 
sire. I  regret  that  there  have  been  reductions 
and  there  will  be  more.  There  have  been  in- 
terruptions, and  I  hope  that  we  have  had  all 
we  can  take  But  I  do  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  American  people. 

We  are  all  the  descendants  of  those  voy- 
agers who  found  and  settled  the  New  World 

We  Americans  are  the  first  to  really  enter 
and  the  first  to  understand  the  20th  Century 

Today  we  stand  here  at  the  gateway  to 
another  and  a  more  glorious  new  world. 

We  win  not  surrender  our  station.  We  will 
not  abandon  our  dream.  We  will  never  evac- 
uate the  frontiers  of  space  to  any  other 
nation. 

We  Just  must  be  the  space  pioneers  who 
lead  the  way  to  the  stars. 

To  Capt.  Schlrra  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  their  associates,  particularly  to  Direc- 
tor Jim  Webb  and  Dr.  Von  Braun,  and  to  all 
of  you  In  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  who 
have  worked  your  hearts  out  to  make  this  a 
success,  to  the  great  managers  of  this  opera- 
tion. Governor  McKelthen,  I  say  on  behalf  of 
not  Just  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  the 
States  of  this  Nation,  all  49  of  them— we  are 
very  proud  of  our  space  program. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  astronauts  and 
the  Industrial  genius  that  supports  them 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  good  people  of 
Louisiana  for  what  they  have  built  and  for 
the  record  that  they  will  esUbllsh. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  how  terrific  an  impfict  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  at  Michoud  had  is  dra- 
matically reflected  in  the  following  news 
stoi-y  which  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

The  reaction  is  only  one  of  many  in  the 
news  media  of  New  Orleans,  but  reflects 
the  stimulating  influence  which  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  had  on  the  workers  at 
Michoud  and  in  the  communities  of  the 
area. 

The  President's  appearance,  speech 
and  rea.s.surance  on  the  future  of  the 
space  program  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
Christmas  gift  he  could  have  given  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  space  facility  community. 

This  news  story,  which  I  insert  here, 
reflects  the  reaction  to  the  Presidents 
most  welcome  and  timely  visit  to  the 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility  in  New  Or- 
leans : 
(Prom   the   New   Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes-Plca- 

yune.  Dec.   14,   1967 1 
MiCHOtTD  Workers'  Spirit  Luted  by  Johnson 

Spksch — 8.042  Jobs  Are  Secure  Until  Mat 

1970 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  speech  here 
Tuesday  gave  a  definite  boost  to  spirits  of 
employes  of  the  NASA-Mlchoud  Assembly 
Facility. 

The  employes,  numbering  some  8,042  in  all 
operations  as  compared  with  the  peak  em- 
ployment high  of  11.964  May  17.  1965,  have 
secure  Jobe  unUl  at  least  May  of  1970. 

However,  the  President,  along  with  James 
Webb,  head  of  the  Space  Administration,  who 
introduced  the  President,  left  much  room 
for  optimism  that  the  current  contract*  for 
Michoud  producUon,  now  at  tl  5  billion,  will 
be  extended  There  were  certainly  no  hints 
of  contract  cancellations. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  3.952 
from  the  peak  employment  In  1965.  the  N.^SA 
public  relaUons  office  at  Michoud  reported 
that  some  of  those  not  employed  now  were 
construction  workers  and  planning  personnel 
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no  longer  needed  after  production  operaUons 
j5<;gan  ftUl  blast. 

rTGUHEa    GIVXN 

Employment  figures,  citing  the  May.  1965, 
total  first  and  then  the  current  figures,  fol- 
low: 

The  Boeing  Launch  Systems  Branch;  7.236 

and  4.310. 
The  Chrysler  Corp.  Space  Division:   3.350 

and  2.255. 

Mason-Rust  (maintenance  and  house- 
keeping) :  920  and  783 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnls- 
txaUon:  280  and  231. 

The  Telecomputer  Services,  now  known  as 
the  Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.  Range  Systems 


Division;    208   and   283.    iThls   Is   the  SUdell 
NASA  computer  operation) 

The  current  Boeing  contract  calls  for  as- 
sembly of  Saturn  V  first  stages  and  will  con- 
tinue through  December  of  1970. 

EXTENSION    POSSIBLE 

The  Chrysler  contract  Is  for  Uprated  Sat- 
urn I  first  stages  until  May  of  1970.  However, 
NASA  has  begun  procurement  of  "long  lead- 
Items"  for  four  additional  Saturn  I  first 
stages.  Should  this  contract  be  authorized. 
It  would  extend  the  Chrysler  contract  for  at 
least  one  year  additional. 

Boeings  contract  runs  to  December  of  1970 
and  is  for  15  Saturn  V  first  stages  along  with 


a  contract  to  May  of  1970  for  12  Uprated 
Satum  I  first  stages. 

Mason -Rusts  contract  terminates  at  Dec. 
31  of  this  year,  but  will  be  extended  under  a 
one- year  option  program  exercised  by  NASA. 

Said  one  Michoud  ofQclal.  "The  Precldent 
definitely  provided  a  lift  for  splnts  of  work- 
ers here  in  the  plant  His  speech  was  exueme- 
ly  well  received,  and  there  was  nothing  nega- 
tive about  it." 

Although  Preeldent  Johnson  hinted  that 
the  employee  might  not  expect  to  "Jump 
back"  Into  accelerated  space  programs  as  In 
the  past,  he  was  emphatic  In  declaring  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  in  Its  space  program. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Decembeb  15,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9  am  .  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  tensions  of 
these  terrific  days  we  seek  in  Thy  pres- 
ence a  saving  experience  of  Inner  quiet 
and  certainty. 

We  thank  Thee  that  this  Is  our  Amer- 
ica, and  that  amid  all  the  contentions  and 
convulsions  of  these  volcanic  days,  what- 
ever be  the  verdict  of  the  people,  still  we 
can  say  with  utter  confidence — God  lives 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  still 
stands,  and  with  Thy  help  will  continue 
to  stand  as  the  Ijeacon  light  of  truth  for 
all  the  earth. 

Wilt  Thou  bless  and  strengthen  all 
that  here  has  been  worthily  done  as  TTiy 
servants  in  the  ministry  of  public  affairs 
have  followed  flickering  lights  amid  the 
encircling  gloom. 

And  now  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and 
keep  you;  may  the  Lord  make  His  face  to 
shine  upon  you  and  be  praclous  unto  you: 
may  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His 
countenance  upon  you  and  give  you 
peace— peace  in  your  own  hearts,  peace  In 
this  dear  land  of  ours,  and  a  just  peace 
throughout  all  the  earth,  now  and  ever- 
more. We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  .secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  December  14,  1967.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  'S. 
1003)  to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  increase  the  protection  afforded 
consumers  at'ainst  injurious  flammable 
fabrics. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tliurs- 
day,  December  14,  1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation   to   the   tran.saction  of   routine 
morning  business  t>e  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundrv  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 


EXECUTTVTE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Farm  Cbedit   .^-imlnistration 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1967  {with  an  accompanying 
report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  of  Commissary   Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  commissary  operations, 
showing  the  expenditures  and  proceeds  of 
resales  covering  the  purchase,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  of  food  and  other  sub- 
sistence supplies  sold  to  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration employees  and  their  dependents 
and  other  US  Government  employees  lo- 
cated in  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Reports   on    Reapportionment    of 
Appropriattons 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  the  appropriation 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Read- 
justments benefits"  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dlcatee  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 


mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
f>ortlng,   pursuant    to   law,    that    the    appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Compensation  and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal 
year   1968.   has  been  appyortloned  on   a  basis 
which  indicates   the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental   estimate    of    appropriation;     to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Limitation    of    Shipowners'    LiABiLrrY    fob 
I>ERSONAL    Injury    or    Death 
A  letter  from   the   Secretary  of  Transpoi- 
tatlon    and    the    Acting    Secretary    of    Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  laws  authorizing  Uml- 
tatlon  of  shipowners'    liability   for  personal 
Injury  or  dea-Oi   (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Recommotoatons    of   Genkeal    Contxrincb 
OF  UNESCO 
A  letter  from   the  Assistant   Secretary  for 
Congressional      Relations,      Department      of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuEint  to  law.  a  rec- 
ommendation    concerning     the     status     of 
teachers,  adopted  by  a  Special  Intergovern- 
mental Conference  convened  by  UNESCO  In 
Paris.  September  21   to  October  5    1966    and 
endorsed  by  the  UNESCO  General  Conference 
held    m    Paris   October   25    to   November   30. 
1966   (with  an  accompanying  paper);   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  Foreign  Excess  Propeett  Disposed 
OF  BY  Federal  .^\aATioN  Administration 
A   letter   from    the   Admln^trator.   Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation.    Federal    Aviation 
AdminlstraUoD.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  foreign  excess  property  disposed  of 
during   the   fiscal   year    1967   by   the   Federal 
Aviation  Administration;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  guidance  to 
States  on  contracting  for  administrative 
services  under  federally  aided  public  assist- 
ance programs.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  dated  December  13,  1967  (With 
an  accompanying  rep>ort ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  Improve- 
ment In  admlnlstr&tlon  of  the  contract  for 
operation  of  the  Kltt  Peai  National  Ob- 
servatory, Tui^on,  Ariz  .  National  Science 
Poundatjon.  dated  December  14,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Concission  Contiuct — .^ulington 
Hotel  Co.,  Inc.,  Hot  Spmnos,  Amx.. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law.  a  proposed  conceaslon  contract  under 
which  Arlington  Hotel  Oo..  Inc.,  will  be  au- 
thortzed  to  continue  to  provide  baUilng  fa- 
cllltlea  and  related  services  for  the  registered 
guests  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  In  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  for  a  5-year  period  from 
January  1.  1968.  throiigh  December  31.  1972. 
when  executed  by  the  Dlractor  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preterence 

CLAssirirATioN  roR  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion, and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  the  granting  of  third 
preference  and  sixth  preference  classifica- 
tion to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  ambassador,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Eleven  postmaster  nominations. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows : 
RtsoLtrnoNs     Memorialezinc     Congress    To 

.AMEND    THE    IMMIGRATION    ACT    OF    1965    AND 

Afford  the  Same   Immigration   Privileges 

TO  THE  People  of  Ireland  That  Is  Afforded 

TO  Other  Nations 

Whereas.  The  Irish  Inunlgrant  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  early  pioneering  days 
of  our  great  nation;  £Uid 

Whereas.  The  Irish  Immigrants  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  have  contributed  greatly 
and  today  are  playing  a  leading  role  In  all 
aspects  of  the  business,  social,  military  and 
political  life  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  By  tlie  passage  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1966,  Congress  reduced  the  Irish 
ImmlgraUon  quota,  when  It  provided  that 
after  July,  1968  no  Irishman  will  be  aUowed 
to  immigrate  to  this  country  unless  he  Is 
a  skJUed  worker,  or  has  a  family  here  which 
will  guarantee  his  welfare;  and 

Whereas.  Ireland  is  a  young  nation  that 
needs  her  skilled  workers  but  has  a  surplus 
of  unskUled  workers  her  economy  cannot 
support;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Repreeentatives  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965  and  make  It  possible 
for  more  unskilled  workers  of  Ireland  to  Im- 
migrate to  America;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resoluUons 
b«  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  thla  Oommonwealtb 


REPORT  ENTITLED    OPERATION  OF 
ARTICLE    Vn.    NATO    STATUS    OF 
FORCES  TRFJ\TV— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   (S.  REPT,  NO.  946  > 
Mr    ERVIN    Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber   12.    1967.    the    full    Committee    on 
Armed  Services  approved  the  annual  re- 
port entitled  "Operation  of  Article  VII, 
NATO    Status    of    Forces    Treaty."    to- 
gether with  other  jurisdictional  opera- 
tions, for  the  period  December   1,   1965, 
through  November  30.  1966. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  this  report  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Tat 
Ming.  Yeung  Sau  Wing.  Chlong  Book.  Kam 
Pat  Wal.  Chan  Chun  Lam.  and  Cheng  Slu 
Shlu  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  2792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation    Facilities    Construction    Act    In 
order    to    make    certain    facilities    on   which 
construction    was    begun    after    January    1. 
1966.  eligible  for  grants  under  part  C  of  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2793.   A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondai^  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  longer  period 
of  time  for  dlsf>osltlon  of  certain  assets  In 
the  case  of  regulated  Investment  companies 
furnishing  capital  to  development  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2795.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Chi 
Keung  and  Tseng  Kam  Kuen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DOMINI CK  (by  request)  : 
S.  2796.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2,  9.  8.  and 
10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended;    to   the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN- 
S.  2797  A  bin  relating  to  the  deduction  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  of  contributions 
to  certain  organizations  promoting  approval 
of  State  constitutional  conventions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2798.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  statutory  payment  of  $47  a  month 
to  a  veteran  who  has  lost  the  use  of  a  lung 
or  kidney  as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disabUlty;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2799  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Santosh 
Kumar  Nandy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2800.  A    bin    to    provide    Rehabilitation 
Loans  for  city-owned  property  In  deteriorat- 
ing areas; 

S.  2801.  A  bUl  to  provide  Interest  supple- 
ment payments  for  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  famines;  and 


8  2802.  A  bill  to  allow  State  or  local  fl- 
nanced  housing  projects  to  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplement  recipients;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See   the   remarks  of   Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2803.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Antonio 
Glrardl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2804.  A   bin   relating  to  the  Income  Uu 
treatment  of  treble  damage  payments  under 
the    antitrust    laws;    to    the    Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  iu- 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Kuchel)  : 
S.  2805.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the      Interior     to     conduct      investigation*, 
studies,  surveys  and  research  relating  to  the 
Nation's  ecological  systenM.  natural  resources 
and  environmental  quality,  and  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular  Affair? 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  2806.   A  bill   to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act   of  February    11.    1903    (ch.   544.  32  SUt 
823.  as  amended;   15  U.S.C.  29.  49  USC  45). 
commonly  known  as  the  Expediting  Act; 

S.  2807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  February  11.  1903  (Ch.  544.  32  SUt 
823,  as  amended.  15  US.C.  29.  49  U.S.C.  45 1. 
commonly  known  as  the  Expediting  Act; 

S.  2808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1903,  commonly  know^n  as  the  Q- 
pedltlng  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2809.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1903  (ch.  644.  32  Stat 
823,  as  amended,  15  USC.  29.  49  USC.  451. 
commonly  known  as  the  Eixi>edltlng  Act: 

S.  2810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  I  of  the 
Expediting  Act  of  February  11.  1903.  aa 
amended; 

S.  2811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  Febriiary  11.  1903,  commonly 
known  as  the  Expediting  Act,  to  exclude  from 
the  operation  thereof  actions  arising  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  and 

S.  2812.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  February 
11,  1903,  commonly  known  as  the  ExpedlUn,: 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  BROOKE: 
S.  2813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manoel 
Soares  De  Medelros;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 
(for    himself,    Mr.    Fong,    Mr.    Peu. 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2814.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  Bureau  of  Refugee.  Migra- 
tion, and  Visa  Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  As- 
Blstant    Secretary    of    State,    and    for   other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedt  of  Mass*- 
chusetts  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  PROXMIRE; 
S.  2815.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  25-percent 
gold  cover  requirement  for  Federal  Reserre 
notes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appea: 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  ERVTN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Jordan  of  North  CaroUna)  : 
S.  2816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  spwclal  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S    2817.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Lau  Kwun 
Chung   and   Pul   Li;    to   the   Committee   on 
•he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoiiiNoa)  : 
S.  2818.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  hospital 
authorized  to  be  constructed  at  Fort  Jack- 
son, S.C,  as  the  "John  J.  RUey  Memorial 
Hospital",  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON   (for  Mr.  Scott): 
S.   2819.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Ibrahim 
Zakour  Eskaf.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  2820.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  m  order  to  provide  for 
regional    water    pollution    control    advisory 
'ooards.   to  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  2821    A  bill  to  exempt  the  State  of  Iowa 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Genera)  Bridge 
.^ct   of    1946;    to    the    Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Milleb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.    YoTJNG    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  MorroALS,  and 
Mr.  McCaetht  I  : 
S.  2822.  A  bin  to   amend   section   5   of  the 
Interstate  Commerce   Act  to   Insure   protec- 
tion of    the   public   Interest   In   rail   merger 
proceedings,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    METCAi-r  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appetw  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    MAONUSON   (for  himself    Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.    Hart,    and    Mr.   Beew- 

BTKH)  : 

S  J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  the  home 
Improvement  Industry,  to  expand  Its  enforce- 
rr.ent  activities  In  this  area,  and  for  other 
;  jrposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Commerce. 

iSet  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  vinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for    himself    and   Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  CaroUna)  : 

S  J  Res  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  20,  1968.  as  "Charlotte,  N.C.  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ehvin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  \inder  a  separate  heading.) 


tee  to  notify  the  President  concerning 
the  proposed  a(iJournment  of  the  session, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfuld, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^^ 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    THE    PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN    APPOINTMENTS    AFTER 
THE  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  PRESENT  SESSION 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
<S.  Res.  199)  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  make  certain  appoint- 
ments after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  present  session,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dibksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. I  

TENDERING  THE  THANKS   OF   THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  200)  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  President  for 
the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Impartial 
manner  In  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Manstield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  201)  tendering  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  for  the  courteous,  digni- 
fied, and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

THE  "LOST  BATTALION"  OF  WORLD 
WAR  I 

Mr.  JA\'TTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  Yorki  submitted  a  reso- 
lution iS.  Res.  197)  to  honor  the  "Lost 
Battalion,"  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Cl\'ll 
Service. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submltt<>d  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT  CON- 
CERNING THE  PROPOSED  AD- 
JOLTINMENT  OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion rs.  Res.  198  >  appointing  a  commlt- 
CXin 2320— Part  27 


TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DEJTT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  202)  tendering  the  thanks  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
Impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

RESTRICTION  ON   MAILING   OF 
UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  credit  card  use  and  abuse  has 
been  so  great  in  the  past  year  that  some 
form  of  Federal  regulation  is  required 


that  will  not  hamper  the  generation  of 
new  busine.ss. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to  restrict 
the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 
The  bill  is  identical  with  the  one  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Congressman  Kabth. 
Congressman  Karth's  efforts  to  protect 
the  consumer,  particularly  his  attempt 
to  obtain  Post  Office  regulation  of  un- 
solicited credit  card  mailings,  are  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  make 
the  following  protective  measures  re- 
quired by  law : 

First.  All  unsolicited  credit  cards  to 
be  sent  by  registered  mail  and  delivered 
only  to  the  addressee. 

Second.  Return  postage  to  be  guar- 
anteed if  the  enclosed  credit  card  is 
refused  or  undeliverable. 

Third.  Envelopes  containing  unso- 
licited credit  cards  to  bear  notice  of 
credit  card  enclosed  and  that  it  may  be 
refused. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  some 
tjT>e  of  reform  is  available  in  the  statis- 
tics on  credit  card  business.  A  thousand 
companies  have  issued  over  140  million 
credit  cards.  Last  year  1.5  million  cards 
were  reported  lost  or  stolen  resulting  in 
more  than  $100  million  worth  of  fraudu- 
lent business:  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  cards  stolen  were  taken  from  the 
mailboxes.  Increased  business  losses  are 
lne\'itably  passed  on  to  customers  in 
higher  prices. 

The  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards 
is  a  major  factor  in  rising  fraud.  We  do 
not  want  to  prevent  the  mailing  of  un- 
sohcited  cards,  often  the  only  way  a  bank 
has  of  attracting  customers  to  a  new 
credit  service  or  an  oil  company  haa  of 
meeting  competition  in  a  market  largely 
controlled  by  cards.  We  do  hope  to  con- 
trol the  unfortunate  effects  from  maaa 
mailings  of  unsolicited  cards  to  consum- 
ers. There  exists  a  difference  between  re- 
quiring care  in  mailing  cre4it  cards  and 
requiring  that  cards  be  mailed  only  to 
those  who  have  asked  for  them. 

Bank  credit  cards  and  credit  cards  Is- 
sued by  oil  companies  recently  have 
caused  the  most  headaches.  In  Chicago 
not  long  ago  five  banks.  Including  three 
of  Chicago's  biggest  banks,  sent  out  5 
million  cards  to  people  who  had  not 
asked  for  them.  Many  of  these  cards 
were  stolen,  some  even  taken  by  postal 
workers.  The  banks  finally  retrsw:ted 
those  credit  cards. 

The  Issuance  of  credit  card*  en  masse 
and  unsolicited  Is  fairly  widespread  In 
the  oil  Industry.  It  is  reported  that  Tex- 
aco recently  distributed  2  million  cards 
unsolicited  in  California.  Texaco's  suc- 
cess— the  mass  Issuance  brought  a  sales 
jump — may  very  well  tempt  others  to 
follow  suit. 

In  addition  to  oil  sind  banking  uses, 
consumers  can  employ  cards  to  pay  for 
travel  and  entertainment,  to  buy  air- 
line tickets  and  even  to  charge  groceries 
and  pay  property  taxes.  The  convenience 
of  credit  cards  is  welcomed,  but  the 
harassment  of  unwanted  cards  is  not.  Aa 
more  Items  can  be  purchased  with  credit 
cards,  the  number  of  businesses  that  de- 
cide to  pad  their  customer  lists  by  Is- 
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suing  cards  In  mass  unsolicited  mailings 
Is  likely  to  increase 

Needed  are  limitations  on  such  prac- 
tices tiiat  will  safeguard  the  recipient 
from  harassment  and  from  unjust  de- 
mands by  creditors  to  pay  debts  never 
Incurred  because  the  card  upon  which 
the  bills  were  run  up  was  stolen  from  the 
mall.  The  protection  of  registered.  Iden- 
tifiable mall  should  protect  the  recipient 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  businesses 
to  Increase  their  customer  lists  through 
the  device  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  biU  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  2793)  to  restrict  the  mail- 
ing of  uiisollclted  credit  cards.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondale,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  2793 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
immediately  following  section  1734: 
"5  1735.  Unsolicited  credit  cards  and  sLmUar 
documents  and  devices  nonmail- 
able 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  every  credit  card  and  every 
other  document  and  device  Intended  or 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Identity  and  credit  of  any  person  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  rental  on 
credit  of  goods  or  services,  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  loans,  are  nonmaUable  matter  and 
shall  not  be  conveyed  In  the  malls  or  de- 
livered from  any  post  office  or  station  there- 
of or  by  any  letter  carrier,  and  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  malls  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  credit 
cards  or  other  documents  or  devices  described 
In  subsection  (a)   when  mailed— 

'■  ( 1 )  by  any  person  other  than  the  Issuer 
or  a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Issuer; 

"(2)  In  response  to  a  request  or  applica- 
tion therefor; 

•■(3)    as  a  replacement  for  a  credit  card  or 
other   such    document   or   device    previously 
used  under  the  authority  of  the  addressee;  or 
•■  ( 4 )    under  the  following  conditions ; 
"(1)    the  mailing  is  by  registered  maU  re- 
stricted to  delivery  to  addressee  only; 

"(U)  the  envelope  bears  the  following  en- 
dorsement on  the  face  in  letters  not  less  than 
one-quarter  inch  In  height  'unsolicited  credit 
card— addressee  may  refuse'  or  words  of  simi- 
lar import  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  mafee  nonmailable  such  credit  card  or 
other  such  document  or  device;  and 

"(Ul)  the  sender  agrees  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  any  mailing  returned  to 
him  covering  the  cost  to  the  Department  of 
Btich  return  as  established  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

■(c)  Whoever  knowingly  deposits  or  caxises 
to  be  deposited  for  maUlng  or  delivery  any 
matter  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
maUable matter  except  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be  fined 
not  more  than  H.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  " 

(b)   The   table   of  contents  of  chapter  83 
of  title   18.  Umted  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1735.  Unsolicited   credit   curds   and   similar 
documents    and    devices    nonmail- 
able." 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAI.  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES  FURNISHING 
CAPITAL  TO  DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
PORATIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce at  this  time,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  longer  period  of  time  for  disposi- 
tion of  certain  assets  In  the  case  of  regu- 
lated investment  companies  furnishing 
capital  to  development  companies. 

Present  law  treats  electing  regulated 
Investment  companies  as  conduits,  tax- 
ing these  companies  only  on  the  Income 
which  they  do  not  distribute  to  share- 
holders— and  taxing  shareholders  on  the 
balance.  Companies  otherwise  eligible,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  this  tax  treatment. 
mu.st  Invest  50  percent  of  their  assets  in 
cash,  cash  items  and  certain  securities. 
In  the  case  of  most  companies  otherw^ise 
eligible,  in  respect  of  any  one  issuer. 
these  securities,  in  order  to  count  to- 
ward fulfilling  the  overall  50-percent 
test,  may  not  be  greater  In  value  than  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  companies' 
total  assets  or  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the 
Issuer. 

An  exception  to  the  5-  and  10-percent 
limits  applies,  allowing  investments  even 
when  in  excess  of  these  limits  to  count 
toward  fulfilling  the  50-percent  test,  in 
the  case  of  a  development  capital  com- 
pany. This  is  a  company  which,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  de- 
termines, engages  principally  In  furnish- 
ing capital  to  corporations  "principally 
engaged  In  the  development  or  exploita- 
tion of  inventions,  technical  Improve- 
ments, new  processes,  or  products  not 
previously  generally  available  to  the  pub- 
lic." The  exception  for  such  a  company 
applies  only  when  the  cost — or  other 
basis — of  the  security  or  securities  of  an 
Issuer  did  not,  at  the  lime  of  the  first  or 
any  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Issuer,  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  development  company's 
assets,  The  exception,  with  respect  to 
each  issuer,  applies  only  for  a  10 -year  pe- 
riod following  the  company's  first  ac- 
quisition of  a  security  of  the  issuer— If 
the  company  at  all  times  continues  to 
hold  a  security  of  the  Issuer, 

The  exception  to  the  5-  and  10-percent 
limits  for  a  development  capital  company 
does  not  apply  in  one  instance.  Tiiat  Is 
where  more  than  25  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  company's  assets  are  In  securities 
of  Issuers  with  respect  to  each  of  which 
the  company  exceeds  the  10-percent  limit 
on  investments  In  voting  securities  and, 
as  explained  above,  the  company  has  held 
a  security  in  each  issuer  for  a  continuous 
10-year  period.  In  such  instance,  how- 
ever, even  thou.e:h  the  company  may  no 
longer  exceed  the  5-  and  10-percent 
limits  with  respect  to  new  Investments, 
It.  nevertheless,  still  may  elect  regulated 
investment  company  treatment  This 
latter  is  the  result  of  a  savings  provision 
which  applies  to  regulated  Investment 
companies  generally. 

The  effect  of  the  10-year  period  above 
noted  and  the  savings  provision  Is  to  pro- 
duce the  following  described  anomalous 
result.  A  company,  whose  only  justifica- 


tion for  taxation  as  a  regulated  Invest- 
ment company  is  that  it  once  operated 
as  a  development  capital  company,  con- 
tinues to  be  taxed  as  such  even  though 
the  company  may  no  longer  make  those 
Investments  which  qualified  it  for  this 
treatment  in  the  first  Instance. 

Of  those  two  development  companiea 
which  now  qualify  as  regulated  invest- 
ment companies,  one  Is  In  a  position 
where  failure  to  extend  the  10-year  pe- 
riod will  hamstring  its  activities  in  the 
manner  noted  above.  An  amendment  ex- 
tending this  period  will  avoid  this  re- 
sult. And.  coupled  with  an  amendment 
denying  application  of  the  general  sav- 
ings provision  to  a  regulated  Investment 
company  which  previously  has  relied  on 
the  special  rules  for  a  development  capi- 
tal company,  the  amendment  will  pre- 
vent the  anomaly  which  may  occiu-  under 
present  law  from  resulting  in  the  future 

This  bill  makes  the  two  suggested 
amendments  First,  the  bill  extends  the 
existing  10-year  period  to  20  years.  Sec- 
ond, It  limits  the  general  savings  pro- 
vision, so  that  it  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  company  which  has  relied  on 
the  exceptions  to  the  5-  and  10-percent 
limits  for  development  capital  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  the  two  amend- 
ments noted  above,  this  bill  also  makes 
a  technical  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  an  investment  of  a 
development  capital  company  in  a  debt 
obligation  having  a  maturity  date  not 
more  than  5  years  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  cash  item — and  not  as  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  securities  of  the  issuer  sub- 
ject to  the  5-  and  10-percent  Investment 
limits— If  the  obligation  is  not  convertible 
or  associated  with  the  Issuance  of  stock 
rights  or  warrants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2794)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
longer  period  of  time  for  disposition  of 
certain  assets  In  the  case  of  regulated 
Investment  companies  furnishing  capi- 
tal to  development  companies,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sm.athers  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  asid  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 


PROPOSED  DEDUCTION  FOR  FED- 
ERAL INCOME  TAX  PURPOSES  OP 
CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
nunols  adjourned  this  year,  It  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  deal  with  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  That  means  that  It  has 
to  go  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  a 
referendum.  It  requires  a  considerable 
fund,  under  a  constitutional  provision 
that  obtains. 

Obviously,  to  obtain  2  4  million  votes 
Is  a  considerable  undertaking :  and  they 
have  requested  that  I  introduce  a  bill 
maklnK  contributions  for  that  purpose 
exempt  from  Income  taxes. 

Accordingly.  I  Introduce  a  bUl.  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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will  be  received   and   appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2797)  relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
of  contributions  to  certain  organizations 
promoting  approval  of  State  constitu- 
tional conventions,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DIRKSEN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.         

JAVrrS  RECOMMENDS  THREE 
HOUSING  PROPOSALS  FOR  IM- 
MEDIATE IMPACT  IN  CITIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  regretted 
very  much  that  the  proposed  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  of  1967  'S.  2700)  which  is 
now  on  the  calendar,  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  during  this  session.  I  had 
intended  to  Introduce  several  amend- 
ments to  the  bill;  however,  since  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  proposal 
will  be  taken  up  as  it  presently  Is  written, 
I  have  Instead  decided  to  Introduce  sev- 
eral of  my  amendments  as  Individual 
bills  at  this  time.  If  S.  2700  should  be 
brought  to  the  lioor  as  reported,  I  would 
then  submit  these  proposals  as  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  as  well  as  several  other 
amendments. 

REHABlLITA'noN    LOAN    POR    CITY    OWNED 
PROPEETT 

Mv  first  proposal  seeks  to  meet  a  vac- 
uum In  our  existing  housing  laws,  wiiich 
do  not  make  provision  for  various  resi- 
dential properties  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  come  Into  the  hands  of 
a  city  and  which  badly  need  rehabilitat- 
ing. The  city  t)ecomes  the  owner  of  such 
properties  through  code  enforcement 
programs,  tax  delinquency  litigation, 
abandomnenl.  and  so  forth.  My  proposal 
would  allow  for  cities,  or  private  non- 
profit corporations,  cooperatives  which 
purchase  such  property  from  cities,  to 
obtain  loans  of  up  to  $10,000  per  unit, 
under  the  existing  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program.  The  plan  would  also 
extend  eligible  areas  beyond  the  urban 
renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas  eli- 
gible under  the  existing  312  program  to 
any  "deteriorated  or  deteriorating  area." 
both  being  words  of  art.  where  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  satisfied  that  measures  being  taken  In 
the  area  by  public  or  private  bodies  may 
be  expected  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the 
area. 

Before  introducing  this  proposal.  I 
so'jght  the  views  of  various  local  housing 
officials  across  the  coimtry.  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  replies  were  quite  favorable. 
Strong  words  of  support  came  from  cities 
such  as  Pittsburgh.  Atlanta,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  New  York  City. 
amongst  others.  All  of  these  cities,  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
dilapidated  housing  badly  in  need  of 
rehabilitation. 

Several  cities  replied  that  they  do  not 
now  own  such  properties,  but  rather  act 
as  receivers.  I  believe  this  bill  would  be 
an  incentive  for  these  cities  to  seek  local 
or  State  legislation  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come owners  and  thereby  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  plan. 

INTERBST     SfBSnjT      PATMKNT3     FOB     221(d)(3) 
HOrSINO 

Under  existing  law,  the  so-called  221 
(d)(3)   below-market  Interest  rate  pro- 
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gram,  involves  a  3-percent  direct  Gov- 
ernment loan  using  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance funds.  These  direct  loans  are  now 
available  to  nonprofit  corporations  and 
cooperatives  as  well  as  to  limited  divi- 
dend corporations.  However,  as  most  of 
us  are  well  aware,  there  is  little  money 
available  in  the  FNMA  special  assistance 
funds.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  money 
which  FNMA  borrows  from  the  Treas- 
ury, or  through  participation  sales,  and 
in"  view  of  the  excessive  Government 
borrowing  already  necessary  to  meet  the 
budget  deficit,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  immediate  plans  for  replen- 
ishing the  fund. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  point  out 
that  statistics  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment demonstrate  that  In  the  eight 
major  high-cost  metropolitan  areas — 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Diego,  Cleve- 
land, and  Washington.  D.C.— it  is  only 
the  below-market  interest  rate  program 
which  Is  working  at  all  in  building  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing. 


City 


Average  unit  rent  required 
to  meet  debt  serviMs  »s- 
Unit  (»5l    suming  a   mortgage  equal 
to  OKI  at— 


6  percent       3  penxnt 


Los  Angeles J16.718  $200  6  J  50.46 

San  Francisco n.2«  206.94  55.20 

SL  Louis 16.897  202.76  152.07 

Sewf  rk'.::::::::::     n*?     iw-^^      \i\]i 

San  Dieeo  17,900  21*80  16110 

X3:;:::::::::      i6;827      201.92       m.M 

Wastiington,  O.C 16.710  200.52  150.39 

In  the  chart  above,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  unless  a  3-pcrcent  loan  is  secured, 
the  average  unit  rent  required  to  meet 
the  debt  service  at  6-perccnt  rates  in 
every  one  of  the  cities  listed.  Is  over 
$200 — a  truly  incredible  and  quite  impos- 
sible figure  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  tenants. 

If  the  below-market  Interest  rate  pro- 
gram which  provides  direct  3 -percent 
Government  money  is  (illuted  or  reduced. 
it  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  major 
cities  will  be  able  to  provide  few  low-  or 
moderate-income  housing  units.  While 
this  bill  is  not  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  below-market  Interest  rate  pro- 
gram, but  rather  as  an  alternative,  the 
existing  high-Interest  rate  and  excessive 
Government  borrowing  today  will  most 
likely  result  in  a  diminution  of  FNMA 
special  assistance  funds  and,  concomi- 
tantly, seriously  affect  the  continued 
viability  of  the  existing  program. 

My  proposal  would  simply  allow  as  an 
alternate  to  the  below-market  Interest 
rate  program  an  interest  subsidy  plan — 
similar  to  the  concept  in  my  college 
housing  proposal  now  Included  as  section 
218  of  the  proposed  Omnibus  Housing 
Act.  as  reported.  Under  this  plan,  the 
builder  would  borrow  In  the  private  mar- 
ket with  the  Government  jMiying  the  dif- 
ference l)etween  3  percent  and  the  mar- 
ket rate.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
$10  million  authorized  for  this  program, 
approximately  $350  million  worth  of 
housing  can  be  built  assuming  the  market 
rate  Is  as  high  as  6V2  percent. 

I  propose  that  the  Ccngress  authorize 
$20  million  for  fiscal  1968,  $30  million  for 
fiscal  1969,  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  1970. 


This  $100  miUion  over  3  years  would  sup- 
port $3.5  billion  worth  of  housing  or  ap- 
proximately 200,000  units.  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  realistic  approach  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  the  221(d.M3)  program  really 
moving.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  estimated  that 
only  65,000  units  have  been  built  or  are 
under  construction  smce  1961.  My  plan 
would  provide  for  the  real  use  of  this 
program. 

Probably  the  strongest  attribute  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  borrowing  in  the  market- 
place by  using  exclusive  private  financing 
with  the  Government  simply  providirig 
the  difference  between  the  3-percent  rate 
and  the  rate  of  private  lending. 

This  plan  is  somewiiat  similar  to  that 
contained  In  the  homeownership  pro- 
visions of  the  omnibus  housing  bill  and 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  applicability 
in  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  our  large 
cities. 

Thus,  rather  than  having  to  borrow 
almost  $3.5  billion  In  the  marketplace, 
the  Government  through  an  Interest  sub- 
sidy of  $100  million  can  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  with  minimal  budetan,-  im- 
pact, without  further  overheating  the 
already  overheated  high-interest  situa- 
tion, and  without  further  depleting  the 
special  FNMA  special  assistance  fund. 

STATE    FINANCED    HOUSING    TO    BE    ELIGIBLE    rCB 
RENT   STTPPLKMENT   RECIPIENTS 

Many  States  including  Illinois.  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  have  pro- 
grams making  money  available  at  lower 
rates  of  Interest  than  is  presently  avail- 
able on  the  open  market  to  private  non- 
profit entities,  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions, or  cooperatives.  In  New  York,  for 
example  we  have  a  State  program  calEed 
the  Mitchel  Lama  program,  which  has 
been  very  successful  in  building  moderate 
Income  housing.  Under  the  existing  rent 
supplement  program,  housing  buDt  un- 
der one  of  these  various  State  programs 
is  not  now  eligible  to  receive  rent  s-up- 
plement  recipients.  Yet.  it  seems  fair  to 
say  liiat  this  housing  has  at  least  as  good 
a  qualification  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gram as  housing  assisted  under  the  Fed- 
eral program — section  221(d  )  ( 3  > . 

My  proposal,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  but  unfortunately  was  dropped 
in  conference,  would  include  the  non- 
profit or  limited  dividend  owner  of  a 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  project  fi- 
nanced imder  a  State  or  local  program 
providing  sisslstance  through  loans,  loan 
insurance,  or  tax  abatement,  or  which 
prior  to  completion  of  construction  or 
rehabilitation  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr,  President,  these  three  bills  have 
great  possibilities  and  they  are  entirely 
within  the  context  of  the  kind  of  financ- 
ing which  we  are  contemplating  In  the 
new  housing  bill.  I  hope  very  much  they 
•will  have  early  consideration  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  as  well 
as  by  the  executive  agencies  Involved.  I 
think  they  provide  practical  appn)ache6 
to  meeting  major  housing  needs  in  our 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  three  bills  to  which  I  have 

referred.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bills 
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will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

S.2800 
A  bill  to  provide  Rehabilitation  loans  for  city- 
owned  property  In  deteriorating  weas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  ol  1964  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
and  renumbering  the  succeeding  subaectlona 
as  (c).  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h).  (1): 

"(b)  Loans  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  local  public  bodies  or  agencies  which 
have  acquired  ownership  of  structiires.  as  a 
result  of  code  enforcement  activities  or  other- 
wise, or  to  private  nonprofit  corporations  or 
cooperatives  which  have  acquired  ownership 
of  such  structures  from  a  local  public  body  or 
agency,  to  assist  rehabilitation  of  such  struc- 
tures for  residential  purpos€6  in  any  deteri- 
orated or  deteriorating  area:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  measures  being 
taken  In  the  area  by  public  or  private  bodies 
may  be  expected  to  arrest  the  decUne  of  the 
area." 

(b)  SubsecUon  312(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "years"  the  fol- 
lowing "(or  such  longer  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come famlllea) ".  ^ 

8.  2801 
A  bill  to  provide  Interest  supplement  pay- 
ments for  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

"(1)  (1)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  his 
discretion,  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  In- 
sured under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
(3)  which  does  not  bear  interest  at  the 
below-market  interest  rate  provided  for  In 
the  proviso  In  subsection  (dM5),  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic  Interest 
supplement  payments  to  the  mortgagee  on 
behalf  of  the  mortgagor  Interest  supplement 
payments  shall  not  be  In  an  amount  greater 
than  that  necessary  to  lower  the  monthly 
payment  the  mortgagor  would  be  obligated 
to  pay  If  the  mortgage  were  to  bear  Interest 
at  the  below-market  Interest  rate  provided 
for  In  the  proviso  subsection  (d)  (5). 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Includ- 
ing such  sumis  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  assistance  payments  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subsecUon.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  contracts  to  make  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  In 
appropriation  Acts,  and  paymenU  pursuant 
to  such  contracts  shaU  not  exceed  •20.000.000 
per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1068.  which  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  shall  be  Increased  by 
$30,000,000  on  July  1.  1969.  and  by  $60,000,000 
on  July  1,  1870." 

8.2802  * 

A  bUl  to  aUow  State  or  local  finance  housing 

projects  to  be  eligible  for  rent  supplement 

recipients 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1IMS6  U  amended  try  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 


"Such  term  also  Includes  a  private  non-profit 
corporation  or  other  private  non-profit  legal 
entity,  a  limited  dividend  corporation  or 
other  limited  dividend  legal  entity,  or  a 
ccoperatlve  housing  corporation,  which  is 
the  owner  of  a  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
project  financed  under  a  State  or  local  pro- 
gram providing  assistance  through  loans. 
loan  Insurance,  or  tax  abatements,  and 
which  prior  to  compJetlon  of  construction 
of  rehabilitation  Is  approved  for  receiving 
the  benefits  of  this  section". 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  TRE- 
BLE DAMAGE  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  1964  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Issued  a  ruling 
allowing  antitrust  violators  to  deduct  as 
"ordinary  and  necessar>'  '  business  ex- 
pense, any  payments — including  treble 
damages— made  to  compensate  those  in- 
jured because  of  antitrust  violations. 

In  1966  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  held  hearings  on  legislation  I 
had  introduced  to  correct  what  I  believed 
to  be  an  indefensible  ruling.  Hearings 
made  clear  that  the  ruling  resulted  di- 
rectly from  the  electrical  conspiracy 
cases.  The  effect  has  been  to  allow  ad- 
mitted antitrust  violators  to  write  o£f 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  for  set- 
tlements growing  out  of  their  criminal 
activity. 

To  make  the  American  tajcpayer  sub- 
sidize the  results  of  antitrust  violations 
made  no  sense  to  me  then;  it  makes  no 
sense  to  me  now.  This  ruling  not  only  of- 
fends the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  anti- 
trust laws;  it  offends  my  sense  of  equity 
and  fairplay. 

The  tax  laws  should  not  provide  loop- 
holes to  protect  those  who  break  our 
laws.  We  should  tolerate  no  double  stand- 
ard— one  for  Individuals  who  may  not 
deduct  their  Illegal  gains  and  another 
for  large  corporations  who  may  be 
equally  guilty  of  Illegal  behavior 

Today  I  Lntroduce  a  bill  modified  as  a 
result  of  thos*.'  1966  hearings  which  would 
overturn  that  IRS  ruling  in  future  cases 
The  evidence  also  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  from  the  laeglnnlng  meant  to 
encourage  private  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  through  triple  damage 
suits  Yet.  that  1964  ruling  frustrates  this 
intent.  Therefore  this  bill  Is  aimed  also 
at  reinstating  private  enforcement  to 
its  proper  role  in  antitrust 

In  enacting  the  first  antitrust  statute 
In  1890.  Congress  created  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  private  parties  Injured  by  vio- 
lation of  that  act.  It  provided  for  treble 
damages  to  encourage  private  actions  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
antitrust  policy. 

In  1914 — in  the  Clayton  Act — Congress 
extended  treble  damage  suits  to  all  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Congress  has  spoken  by  action — and 
in  word: 

The  damages  of  "persons"  are  trebled  so 
that  private  penions  will  be  encouraged  to 
bring  actions  which,  though  brought  to  en- 
force a  private  claim.  wUl  nonetheless  serve 
the  public  Interest  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  S.  Rept.  No  619.  84th 
Congress  ist  Sees.  3(1963). 

Consistently  the  courts  have  viewed 
the  statute  not  merely  as  a  meana  to  re- 


dress private  injury  but  to  aid  In  achiev- 
ing effective  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Since  1914  the  pertinent  section,  15 
United  States  Code  15,  has  been; 

Any  person  who  shall  be  Injured  In  hi* 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  In  the  antitrust  laws  may  sue 
therefore  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  district  In  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
sxistalned,  and  the  cost  of  suit.  Including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  (Section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act) 

Under  this  section  some  lower  courts 
have  said  that  the  action  is  a  civil  remedy 
for  a  private  Injury  and  the  damages  are 
compensatory  In  nature.  The  majority 
though  have  considered  trebling  of  the 
actual  damages  to  be  punishment  as- 
sessed by  the  law  to  deter  violatioi\s  and 
encourage  private  enforcement.  In  view 
of  the  purpose  of  Congress,  it  seems  the 
latter  opinion  is  a  proper  one. 

Regardless  of  technical  terminology 
used  to  describe  the  damages,  it  Is  clear 
the  section  was  intended:  first,  to  In- 
duce private  parties  to  aid  enforcement 
by  private  suits;  and  second,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  deter  violations  by  trebling 
the  damages  against  the  defendant. 

Now.  what  has  happened  in  recent 
years  to  this  Inducement  to  private  ac- 
tion and  this  deterrent  to  violations? 

First,  the  Inducement  to  sue  has  been 
weakened  greatly  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Glenshaic  Glass  Co.  v. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 348  U.S.  426,  in  1955  There  the  Su- 
preme Court  construed  section  22 (a>  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  de- 
fining income  for  Income  tax  purposes,  to 
Included  the  trebled  part  of  damages  re- 
ceived under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
15  United  States  Code  15  It  did,  how- 
ever, treat  such  damages  as  penal.  The 
Court  did  not  mention  or  consider  the 
social  purpose  of  section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  It  was  simply  construing  the  tax 
law. 

Thus,  since  1955  total  damages  received 
by  a  private  antitrust  plaintiff  have  t>e€n 
subject  to  Income  tax 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  1955,  the  Incen- 
tive for  the  private  litigant  Included  the 
prospect  that  a  recipient  of  treble  damaftM 
could  exclude  from  his  gross  Income  that 
portion  of  the  amount  recovered  ( two-thlrds> 
which  some  have  characterized  as  "punitive- 
damages. 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
versal of  this  long-standing  judicial  prin- 
ciple Ls  easily  demonstrated.  Assume  a 
corporate  plaintiff  recovered  $300,000  on 
proof  of  actual  damages  of  $100,000.  Un- 
der the  long-established  exclusion,  the 
plaintiff  would  receive  after  Income  tax 
approximately  $250,000.  But  under  the 
Olenshaw  Glass  decision  he  would  net 
after  taxes  approximately  $150,000.  Thla 
has  a  significant  effect  on  tlie  Induce- 
ment to  Bue  when  the  considerable  time 
and  expenses  consumed  by  such  suits  are 
weighed.  Another  deterrent  Is  that  such 
pltdntlffs  subject  themselves  to  the  seri- 
ous danger  of  being  out  of  business  or 
financially  Incapacitated  before  any 
money  can  be  collected. 

Now  what  was  the  effect  of  the  July 
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1964  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  ruling  64-224.  on  the  de- 
terrent against  antitrust  violations  In- 
tended in  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act? 
The  ruling  held  that  treble  damages  un- 
der section  4  were  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses.  This 
formal  ruling  was  contrary  to  the  In- 
formal rulings  by  the  Commissioner 
theretofore.  Many  believed  It  was  based 
on  unsoiuid  reasoning.  It  grew  out  of 
approximately  2.000  treble  damage  suits 
filed  as  a  result  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  indicting  In  Philadelphia  many 
manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment. 

One  major  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  that 
this  ruliJig  removed  much  of  the  deter- 
rent sting  from  section  4  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  The  amount  of  the  punishment  fixed 
by  section  4  has  been  reduced  by  an 
amount  measured  by  the  income  tax  rate 
of  the  defendant. 

The  combined  effect  of  ruling  64-224 
and  the  Glenshaw  Glass  decision  has 
been  to  transfer  the  Ux  burden  on  the 
penal  part  of  antitrust  treble  damages 
from  the  law  violator  to  the  party  in- 
jured by  the  violation. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duce now  would  restore  section  4  to  the 
full  effect  Congress  intended.  At  the  same 
time  the  bill  seems  equitable  to  both  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 

The  bill  provides  that  compensation  to 
a  plaintiff  for  actual  damages  will  be 
taxable  as  business  income.  The  defend- 
ant would  be  allowed  tax  exemption  on 
this  amount  as  a  business  expense. 

That  portion  which  Is  not  compensa- 
tion—In  most  cases  two -thirds — would 
not  be  considered  Income  to  the  plain- 
tiff. Iiistead  the  defendant  woiUd  pay 
taxes  on  the  two-lhirds  since  it  is  pun- 
ishment for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  To  exempt  such  payment  from  tax 
would  frustrate  sharply  defined  public 
policy  against  restraint  of  trade  and 
monopoly. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
law  makes  restraints  of  trade  and  mo- 
nopolization a  criminal  offense  as  well  as 
providing  ci\1l  remedies.  As  fines  paid  for 
criminal  violations  arc  not  deductible, 
neither  should  be  amounts  assessed  by 
section  4  In  private  actions. 

The    first   section   of   the    bUl   would 
amend  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  no  deduction  for  Income  tax 
purposes    should    be    allowed    for    two- 
thirds  of  any  amount  paid  on  any  Judg- 
ment entered  against  the  taxpayer  or  in 
settlement  of  any  action  brought  against 
him  under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
The  second  section  of  the  bUl  would 
amend   the   Internal   Revenue  Code   by 
Including  in  the  items  excluded  from  In- 
come two-thirds  of  any  amount  received 
on  any  Judgment  or  In  settlement  of  any 
action  brought  by   the   taxpayer  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
The  bill  would  not  be  retroactive. 
This  legislation  then  would  accomplish 
three  things:  It  would  encourage  private 
antitrust  enforcement:  it  would  discour- 
age antitrust  violations:   it  would  make 
clear  that  public  policy  does  not  favor 
law  violations. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  In  the  administration  of 
our  tax  laws  This  bill  would  make  clear 
congressional  determination  that  he  be 


treated  fairly  by  the  Internal  Revenue 

Service.  _^     ^.,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  2804)  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  treble  damage 
payments  vmder  the  antitrust  laws,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY  CONTROL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  on  environment«d  quality 
control. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  lay 
the  framework  for  a  continuing  program 
of  research  and  study  which  will  insure 
that  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  able  1o  Live  in  and  en- 
Joy  an  environment  that  is  not  fraught 
with  hazards  to  mental  and  physical 
well-being. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  investigations,  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  the  Nation's 
ecological  systems,  natural  resources,  and 
envlrormaental  quahty. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
study  and  analyze  environmental  trends; 
the  factors  that  affect  these  trends;  and 
how  they  relate  to  the  conservation,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  health  goals  of  the 
Nation.  The  Council  would  also  advise 
and  assist  the  President  In  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  Improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  biennial  environmental  quality 
report  required  by  section  203  of  the  bill. 
It  Is  clear,  as  we  enter  the  last  one- 
third  of  the  20th  century,  that  a  national 
policy  on  environmental  quality  manage- 
ment Is  needed.  In  a  recent  speech  to  the 
Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  in 
Portland,  Oreg  ,  I  noted: 

Making  rational  decisions,  profiting  by 
past  mistakes,  and  learning  to  anticipate  fu- 
ture problems  In  the  management  of  our 
environment  becomes  a  matter  of  greater 
urgency  because  the  pace  of  change  In  the 
world  Is  quickening.  The  period  of  time  be- 
tween each  new  acquisition  and  application 
of  sclenUflc  and  technological  power  Is  grow- 
ing successively  shorter.  The  modified  scale 
and  scope  of  change  Is  such  that  the  world 
is  altered  as  we  walk  In  It.  The  years  of  a 
man's  life  no  longer  measure  small  growths 
and  rearrangements.  They  measure  Instead 
a  great  upheaval  of  change.  And  too  often 
these  changes  are  not  for  the  better. 

I  also  quoted  from  an  article  by  Max 
Waj  s  which  appeared  in  a  past  Issue  of 
Fortune  magazine.  Mr.  Ways  wrote: 

Within  a  decade  or  two  It  will  be  generally 
understood  that  the  main  challenge  to  .  .  . 
society  will  turn  not  around  the  producUon 
of  goods  but  around  the  dlfflculUes  and  op- 
portunities involved  in  a  world  of  accelerat- 
ing change  and  evcr-wldenlng  choices  .  .  . 
Trying  to  "make  sense"  of  change  wlU  (soon) 
come  to  be  our  ba.<;lc  Industry. 


Esthetic  and  ethical  values  wUl  be  evolving 
along  with  the  choices  to  which  they  will  be 
applied.  The  queetlon  about  progress  will  be 
"how  good?"  rather  than  "how  much?" 

The  Important  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
there  are  alternatives.  There  are  choices 
which  can  and  must  be  made  in  the 
management  of  our  natural  resources 
and  our  envlrormient.  Enviromnental 
decay,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  slow 
unobtrusive  decline  in  the  quality  of  our 
water,  air,  and  surroimdlngs  or  in  the 
form  of  an  Industrial  accident,  is  not 
an  inevitable  byproduct  of  Industrial  and 
technological  progress.  Today,  in  msmy 
areas,  we  are  deeply  engaged  In  trying 
to  understand  and  manage  our  resources 
as  a  complex  system  of  interrelated 
elements,  rather  than  as  separate  parts. 
The  headlong  pace  of  development  we 
are  experiencing  is  begiiming  to  force 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors 
to  accept  responsibilities  and  to  adopt 
environmental  quality  policies  that 
would  have  been  xmthinkable  10  years 
ago. 

More,  however,  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  have  available  the  scientific  and 
technical  Information  necessary  to  make 
the  sound  and  realistic  decisions  which 
will  lead  to  a  quality  environment.  Title 
I  of  this  legislation  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  the  authority 
to  initiate  a  program  which  wiU  de- 
velop much  of  this  information.  Title  I 
also  recognizes  the  legitimate  roles  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  related  Informa- 
tion. 

This  section  of  the  bill  represents  a 
revised  draft  of  legislation  which  was 
originallv  Introduced  by  Senator  Nelson 
in  the  89th  Congress  as  S.  2282 — S.  2789 
In  the  90th  Congress.  Hearings  on  this 
measure,  chaired  by  Senator  Nelson. 
were  held  before  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  April  27, 
1966.  These  hearings  are  available  and 
detail  the  need  for  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  basic  research,  survey,  and  study 
of  the  ecological  system  of  our  Nation. 
Choosing  between  the  alternatives 
available  to  us  will  require  that  we 
develop  intelligent  long-range  public 
policies  on  environmental  quality  and  on 
the  administration  of  the  environment. 
While  we  have  already  made  some  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  this  end,  the 
movement  of  government  from  the  role 
of  arbitrator  among  confiictlng  resource 
interests  to  the  role  of  trustee  for  the  en- 
vlrormient as  a  whole  is  still  far  from 
complete. 

For  too  long  government  has  reaxited 
to  environmental  crises  rather  than 
anticipating  and  avoiding  them.  The  fu- 
ture will  require  that  more  effort  be  spent 
on  treating  the  causes,  rather  than  the 
s3rmptoms  of  environmental  decay. 

As  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  a  number  of  highly  respected  con- 
servation organizations,  research  In- 
stitutes, and  scholars  from  universities 
all  across  the  Nation  have,  over  the  past 
few  years,  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Coimcil  of  Advisers  to  assist  and  adTlse 
the  President  on  the  formulation,  co- 
ordination and  implementation  of  en- 
vironmenUl  quality  goals  and  policies 
Most  recently,  an  article  In  the  Decern- 
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ber  11,  1967.  Issue  of  Sports  Illustrated 
by  senior  editor  Robert  H.  Boyle,  calls 
for  the  establishmeiu  of  a  National 
Couiicil  of  Ecological  Advlsere. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Environmental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  entitled  "A  Strategy 
for  a  Livable  Environment,"  made  a 
similar  recommendation. 

Similar  proposals  have  been  voiced  In 
speeches,  articles,  and  in  testimony  be- 
fore committees  of  the  Congress  by  Mr. 
Russell  F.  Train,  president  of  the  Con- 
sen-atlon  Foundation;  Dr.  Howard  R. 
Bowen.  president  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology.  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress:  Dr.  Lynton  K. 
Caldwell,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
government.  Indiana  University;  staff 
members  of  the  Hudson  Institute;  and 
many  others.  | 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider these  various  proposals  and  to  de- 
termine the  most  appropriate  means  to 
insure  that  the  envirormient  available 
to  the  American  people  is  a  quality  en- 
vironment full  of  diverse  opportunities. 

Finally,  section  23  of  title  U  directs 
that  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  biennial  environmental  qual- 
ity report  which  shaU;  First,  set  forth 
the  Stat  is  and  condition  of  the  major 
natural,  manmade,  and  altered  environ- 
mental classes  of  tlie  Nation;  and  sec- 
ond, set  forth  the  current  and  foresee- 
able trends  in  the  quality,  management, 
and  utilization  of  these  environments, 
and  the  affect  these  trends  will  have  on 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 

the  Nation. 

A  comprehensive  and  coordinated  re- 
port of  this  nature  is  needed  to  provide 
an  overview  of  the  many  public  and  pri- 


vate programs  and  activities  now  under- 
way wliich  have  obvious — and  often 
detrimental— impacts  on  envlrorunental 
quality.  At  present,  there  is  no  single 
publication  or  report  which  even  begins 
to  disclose  the  impact  which  Federal  pro- 
grams have  on  environmental  quality. 
Nor  is  there  a  publication  wWch  di.scloses 
the  major  environnienLal  programs  and 
studies  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
ducting or  supporting  The  .span  of  these 
activities  and  the  need  for  coordination 
of  policies  may  be  seen  in  a  very  incom- 
plete chart  published  in  the  May  23.  1966. 
Journal  of  Chemlstn-'  and  Engineering. 

at  page  37. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chart  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FIGURE  I.ImaJOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS  AND  STUDIES  SPAN,  18  SELECTED  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
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Primary  mission Marine  geology Paleoecotogy 

Bask  studies Basic  studies General  studies 

do 

"'" *> 


Beacherodon 

. . .    Wildiile  conserva- 
tion. 
Marine  biolofy General  studies. . 


Ralnmatdng. 


Lightning  suppres- 
sion 


Abatement  studies.. 

Combustion  studies. 

Primary  mission 
(plus  enforce- 
ment). 

Fallout  studies 


Primary  mission 

Mineral  waste  disposal. 


Mineral  exploitation. 


..do... 


National  Aeronautics  and  Spece  Administration. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Basic  studies Radioactive  minerals....    General  studies. 

Upper  atmrapiiere       Mineral  ciassification.         Marine  biology . . 
physics.  base  process«. 

Basic  studies General  studies  (by 

satellite) 


Radiation  aspects. 
General  studies... 
...  do 


Abatement  studies. 


General  studies  (by      

>,„,..,.,  satellite). 

FertilHer  development        General  studies. 

mineral  surveys. 


Source:  Taken  from  the  Journal  ot  Chemistry  and  Engineering.  May  23,  1966.  at  p.  37. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclu.sion  of  my  remarks. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  First,  selected  material  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Boyle  which 
appeared  in  the  December  11  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine;  second,  a 
speech  entitled  "Public  Policy  and  En- 
vironmenUI Administration."  written  for 
delivery  before  the   American  Institute 


of  Biological  Sciences;  third,  a  sTieech 
entitled  "Environment  and  Change: 
•How  Much?'  Or  'How  Good?'"  which  I 
recently  delivered  before  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs;  fourth,  select- 
ed material  from  a  January  4.  1967.  mem- 
orandum by  Mr.  William  Van  Ness,  spe- 
cial coun-sel  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  discussing  the  need 
for  legislation  In  thi.'^  area  and  trans- 
mitting an  early  draft  of  proi)osed  leirts- 
lation:  a  .-speech  entitled  "The  Paradox 
of  Modem  Technology,"  which  the  senior 


Senator  from  California,  a  cosporosor  of 
this  measure,  recently  delivered  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  County 
Supervisors  Association  of  California 

The  PRFSrorNG  OFFICFJ?  The  blD 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
articles,  and  speeches  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2805)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
investigations,  studies,  surveys  and  re- 
search relating  to  the  Nation's  ecological 
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systems,  natural  resources  and  environ- 
mental quality,  and  to  estabUsh  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHEL),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2805 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  and  foeter 
means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  or 
effectively  reduce  any  adverse  eflfecte  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  In  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources,  to  produce  an  understanding 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  and  the 
environmental  forces  affecting  them  and  re- 
sponsible for  their  development  and  future 
well  being,  and  to  create  and  maintain  con- 
ditions under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  productive  harmony  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Americans, 
through  a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
program  of  study,  review,  and  research. 
TrrLB    I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Is  authorized — 

(a)  to  conduct  Investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses  relating  to  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  quality; 

(b)  to  document  and  define  changes  In  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
essary data  and  other  Information  for  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  Interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes; 

(c)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  Inventory 
of  existing  and  future  natural  resource  de- 
velopment projects,  engineering  works,  and 
other  major  projects  and  programs  contem- 
plated or  planned  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  which  make  significant 
modifications   In   the   natural   environment; 

(d)  to  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  Information  and  data  on  ecological 
research  and  evaluations  which  are  In  pro- 
gress or  are  planned  by  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations,  or  Indi- 
viduals; 

(e)  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion of  an  ecological  nature  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations,  or  Individuals 
In  the  form  of  reports,  publications,  atlases, 
and  maps: 

(f)  to  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  Individuals, 
advice  and  mformatlon  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancng  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

(g)  to  Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  in- 
formation In  the  planning  and  development 
of  resource-oriented  projects; 

(h)  to  encourage  other  public  or  private 
agencies  planning  development  projects  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the  Impact 
of  the  proposed  projects  on  the  natural  en- 
vironment; 

(1)  to  conduct  re.search  and  studies  within 
natural  areas  under  Federal  ownership  which 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
and  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
Federal  agencies;   and 

(J)  to  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  under  title  11  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  102.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants.  Including  training  grants,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations, or  individuals,  and  to  accept  and 
use  donations  of  funds,   property,   personal 


serv-lces,  or  facilities  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  103  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  provide  technical  as.5lstance  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  he  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  from  such  departments  and  agencies 
such  Information,  data,  reports,  advice,  and 
assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate and  which  can  reasonably  be  furnished 
by  such  departments  and  agencies  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  Federal 
agency  furnishing  advice  or  assistance  here- 
under may  expend  Its  own  funds  lor  such 
purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104.  'The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
participate  In  environmental  research  In 
surrounding  oceans  and  In  other  countries 
In  cooperation  with  appropriate  departments 
or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  co- 
ordinating International  organizations  If  he 
determines  that  such  activities  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Sec  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  Is  Intended 
to  give,  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving,  the 
Secretary  any  authority  over  any  of  the  au- 
thorized programs  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  or  as  repeal- 
ing, modifying,  restricting,  or  amending  exist- 
ing authorities  or  responsibilities  that  any 
department  or  agency  may  have  with  respect 
to  the  natural  environment.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
IdenUfylng  and  eliminating  any  unnece.ssary 
duplication  of  e.Tort. 

Sec  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
xmj:  n 
Sec  201.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Council").  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing experience,  or  attainments,  be  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions and  shall  be  conscious  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
aesthetic  and  cultural  needs  and  Interests 
of  this  Nation.  The  President  shall  designate 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Council  from  such  members. 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  prUnary  function  of  the 
Council  shall  be  to  study  and  analj'ze  en- 
vironmental trends  and  the  factors  that 
affect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  so- 
cial, economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Coun- 
cil shall— 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  blennum  to 
the  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment; 

(2)  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President  on  the  formulation  of  national 
policies  to  foster  and  promote  the  Improve- 
ment of  environmental  quality; 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  envu-onment 
and  make  such  Information  available  to  the 

public. 

(bi  The  Council  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  new  and  existing  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  directly  by  Federal 
agencies  or  through  financial  assistance  and 
make  recomendatlons  thereon  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  funcUon  of  the 
Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  and  advise  the  Pre-sldent  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  biennial  Environment  Quality 
Report  required  under  Section  203. 

Sec  203.  The  President  shall  tranamlt  to 
the  Congerss  biennially  beginning  June  30. 
1969  an  Environmental  Quality  Report  which 


shall  set  forth  (a)  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  major  natural.  mAnmade.  or  altered 
environmental  classes  of  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  air.  the  aquatic 
Including  marine,  estuarlne.  and  fresh  water, 
and  the  terrestrial  environment.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wet- 
land, range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  en- 
vironment: and  (b)  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  in  quality,  management,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  such  environments  and  the  effects  o'. 
those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

Sec  204.  The  Council  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts  and  con- 
sultanu  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  in  ac- 
cordance with  5  U.SC.  3109  (but  without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

Sec  205  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  as  follows; 

[From  Sports  riustrated.  Dec.  11.  1967] 

How  To  Stop  the  Pillage  of  America 
(By  Robert  H    Boyle  i 

(Note. — One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  United  States  today  is  the  use  of 
the  environment,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
conservaUon  of  wildlife  resources  This  mag- 
azine has  often  reported  on  threats  to  these 
values,  among  them  the  dredging  ol  oyster 
reefs  in  Galveston  Bay.  the  plan  to  strlpmlne 
in  the  North  Cascade  and  the  scheme  to 
convert  the  Hudson  River  into  an  electric 
storage  battery  All  these  threats,  and  all  the 
conservation  battles  resulting  from  them, 
have  one  thing  in  common — they  need  never 
have  occurred  If  there  had  been  sound  guide- 
lines and  policies  to  protect  resources  from 
Indiscriminate  abuse. 

(With  this  m  mind  Sports  Illuetrated  as- 
signed Senior  Editor  Robert  H.  Boyle  and 
various  correspondents  to  the  task  of  dis- 
covering what  mea£ures  are  needed  to  insure 
that  our  wildlife  resources  will  not  be  im- 
paired, compromised  or  obliterated,  either 
wholesale  or  piecemeal.  The  issue  is  not  one 
of  "people  or  ducks."  Progress  Is  peop:e  and 
ducks.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  both.  In  compiling  this  report.  Boyle 
and  SI'8  correspondents  Interviewed  scien- 
tists, legislators  and  cotifiervatlonlsts  across 
the  country.  Not  everyone  made  the  same 
points — but  certain  common  themes  were 
struck.  These  reconamendations  merit  strong 
consideration.) 

Many  of  our  present  environmental  dlfll- 
culties'can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  no 
single  person,  agency,  bureau  or  department 
In  the  Federal  Government  has  an  overaU 
view  of  what  Is  happening  to  our  land  and 
waters.  No  one  is  providing  any  sense  of 
direction  or  continuity.  Action  on  a  problem 
comes.  If  at  all.  only  in  response  to  disaster 
or  after  persistent  clamor  by  concerned  citi- 
zens Sporadic  White  House  Interest  In  "nat- 
ural beautv"  is  so  superficial  as  to  be 
dangerous.  The  public  is  gulled  Into  thinking 
problems  are  being  met.  Natural  beauty  is 
rosmetlcs  conservation.  Instead  of  applying 
pancake  makeup  to  the  landscape,  we  shotUd 
be  stopping  cancer. 

An  essentia;  first  step  would  be  establish- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  National  Council  of 
Ecological  Advisers  This  council  would  ofTer 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
environment  and  the  use  of  resources  and 
draw  attention  to  threats  that  might  be  over- 
looked—or even  posed— by  parUsan  Interests, 
such  as  the  Federal  Power  Commlseion  or 
the  Defense  Department.  The  council  would 
take   a  broad  view   and  yet  not  hesitate  to 

deal    with    specifics.    The    council,    Ui    bri«f, 

should  have  complete  fr«>edom  of  inquiry  and 
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suggestion.  It  abould  be  able  to  sound  an 
alarm  over  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  de- 
tergents or  question  the  approach,  say.  of 
the  current  Appalachla  program.  In  which 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  high- 
ways for  the  region  Instead  of  on  reclamation 
of  the  degraded  lands  and  waters  (the  recla- 
mation project  would  provide  as  many  or 
more  Jobs  for  the  Impoverished  residents  of 
the  area) .  Ideally,  the  council  should  Include 
senior  scientists  who  have  shown  Independ- 
ent and  tlioughtful  concern  for  the  affairs  of 
manWnd,  such  as  Ren6  Dubos  of  the  Rocke- 
feller University,  Lionel  A.  Walford  of  the 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  3  Dillon  Ripley 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian.  A.  Starker 
Leopold  of  the  University  of  California,  Paul 
Sears  of  Yale  or  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
This  nucleus  would  be  supplemented  by  con- 
servationists, such  as  David  Brower  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  Richard  Pough,  past  president  of 
The  Nature  Conservancy,  Rod  Vandlvert  of 
Scenic  Hudson,  and  a  landscape  architect, 
a  historian  perhaps  and  representatives 
from  industry,  labor  and  agriculture.  There 
should  be  no  room  for  the  scientific  hack  or 
the  politician  Just  turned  out  of  office  and 
looking  for  a  new  slot  at  the  public  trough. 
Precedent  exists  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  organization  In  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  which  has  proved  influen- 
tial. 

State  legislatures  would  do  well  to  estab- 
lish similar  conservation  councils  of  their 
own.  All  too  often  state  governments  have 
complained  when  the  Federal  Government 
flnany  moved  In  to  stop  a  long-standing 
abuse  It  Is  time  state  governments  as- 
sumed responsible  ptosltlons.  There  Is  no 
more  time  for  excuses.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  states — for  Instance.  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin  (their  efforts  are  noted  be- 
low)— most  states  have  refused  to  recognize 
environmental    problems. 

An    ecological    Inventory    of    the    United 
States   should    be    conducted    both    by    the 
Federal  Government  and  the  50  states,  down 
to  the  town  level.  This  Inventory  should  list 
all  natural  resources,  ponds,  lakes,  streams, 
agricultural    lands,    forests,    wetlands,    parks 
and   preserves,   along  with   notations  about 
their    value    or   uniqueness.    Information    of 
this   sort,   essential    to   any   rational   use   or 
planning.  Is  not  now  available.  The  Informa- 
tion gathered  should  be  evaluated,  coded  and 
computerized.  A   power  company  seeking  a 
site  could   then  be  offered   a  number  of  lo- 
cations where  the  plant  would  not  Inhibit 
the  spawning  say,  of  salmon  or  striped  bass, 
and  scientists  who  are  Interested  In  preserv- 
ing the  gene  bank  would  be  able  to  draw  up- 
on   the    Information    to    locate    undisturbed 
habitats  where  animals  or  plants  flourish  In 
their     natural     state.     There     are,     literally, 
thousands  of  applications  for  such  material, 
ranging  from  recreational  to  educational  use. 
States  need  not  wait  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  to  prompt  them   Into  undertaking 
surveys  of  their  own.  Wisconsin  and  Massa- 
chusetts    have     already    done     outstanding 
work.  Several  years  ago  Gaylord  Nelson,  then 
governor   and   now   a  Senator   from   Wiscon- 
sin. Invited   Philip  H.  Lewis  Jr.,  a  landscape 
architect  from  the  University  of  nunols,  to 
conduct  a  survey.  Appointed  a  professor  at 
the    University    of    Wisconsin.    Lewis    set    to 
work  with  a  team  of  assistants  to  Inventory 
and  map  the  state.  The  team  noted  water- 
falls, mineral  sites,  trout  streams,  marshes, 
historic  sites  and  other  areas  of  value.  Moet 
resources    fell    Into    what    Lewis    calls    "en- 
vironmental   corridors"    along    watercourses. 
In   deciding    what    to   buy   or   protect.   Wis- 
consin   set   up   a   point  system   of   priorities 
and   did   a   demand   study   for  each   possible 
acquisition.    A    specific    sales    tax    provided 
$60  million,  and.  in  the  flrst  year  of  funding. 
Wisconsin    acquired    33.000    acree    either    by 
outright   purchase   or    through   scenic   ease- 
ments. (By  granting  the  state  a  scenic  ease- 


ment, a  private  landowner  agrees  not  to 
build.  In  exchange,  he  receives  compensa- 
tion.) Thus  far  the  Wisconsin  program  has 
been  going  along  splendidly,  with  strong 
popular  support.  Last  year  Republicans  and 
Democrats  Joined  to  pass  a  water  program, 
giving  counties  authority  to  zone  land  300 
feet  back  from  each  river  and  stream  and 
1,(X)0  feet  back  from  each  lake.  The  counties 
have  two  yeajs  to  establish  zoning  ordi- 
nances. If  a  county  falls  to  act,  the  state 
will   do  the  zoning. 

Massachusetts,  racked  by  periodic  scandals, 
is  not  a  state  ortllnarlly  thought  of  as  being 
among  the  most  advanced  In  good-govern- 
ment practices.  Yet  when  It  comes  to  caring 
for  the  basic  natural  environment,  Massa- 
chusetts could  give  lessons  to  others.  The 
Massachussets  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources already  has  Inventoried  marine  as- 
sets, salt  marshes,  outdoor  recreation  areas, 
open-space  needs  and  Inland  marshes.  This 
enlightened  outlook  comes  not  so  much  from 
on  high — though  Resources  Commissioner 
Robert  Yasl  happens  to  be  forward-look- 
ing— but  from  the  concern  of  the  people.  As 
a  result  of  public  pressure,  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1958  enabled  cities  and  towns  to 
establish  conservation  commissions.  Com- 
posed of  three  to  seven  members,  each  com- 
mission surveyed  the  natural  resources  of 
value  In  Its  own  area  and  under  a  point 
system  made  recommendations  for  zoning  or 
acqulBlUon  of  land.  As  public  interest  grew, 
the  state  legislature  agreed  to  finance  50% 
of  the  acquisitions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  a  need  for  more  state  and  na- 
tional parks  and  better  management  of  thoee 
we  already  have.  For  example,  at  famous 
Yellowstone  the  Park  Service's  stewarshlp 
has  become.  In  the  words  of  Naturalist  Peter 
Farb,  "an  act  of  official  vandalism."  Con- 
cessionaires have  been  encouraged  to  build 
a  supermarket,  trinket  shop,  laundry  and 
1,000  shoddy  cabins  within  the  park,  while 
the  Service  Itself  constructed  a  parking  lot 
that  destroyed  Daisy  Geyser,  one  of  the  main 
attractloi^.  Noel  Elchorn,  who  Is  doing  a 
study  of  the  national  parks  for  the  Conser- 
vation Foundation,  repwrts  that  in  most 
parks  concessionaires  are  so  firmly  en- 
trenched that  they  are  telling  the  Park 
Service  what  to  do. 

We  need  new  parks  not  only  to  meet  future 
needs  but  to  relieve  pressure  on  those  we 
have.  The  crush  of  visitors  to  certain  na- 
tional parks  has  been  such  that  the  ration- 
ing of  admissions  Is  being  considered.  Parks 
should  be  chosen  so  as  to  Include  represent- 
ative samples  of  all  kinds  of  habitat  and 
scenery  In  the  United  States,  WUUam  Bron- 
son  of  the  California  Tomorrow  association 
has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Napa 
Valley  National  Vineyard.  The  Napa  Valley 
is  one  place  that  the  hand  of  man  has 
blessed,  but  "development"  for  track  houses 
could  destroy  It.  Given  protection,  the  Napa 
Valley  could  remain  productive.  Its  beauties 
unimpaired.  The  same  might  be  done  lor 
other  high-quality  agricultural  lands.  (In 
California  140,000  acres  of  farmland  annually 
succiimb   to   the  developter's   bulldozer  ) 

We  must  end  the  engineer's  tyranny  over 
the  environment.  As  Kenneth  Bouldlng.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  remarked,  "The  domination  of 
almost  all  our  resources  policy  by  engineers 
and  people  of  this  kind  is  utterly  disastrous  " 
Engineers  have  technical  competence  to  offer, 
but  often  a  limited  outlook  as  well.  Putting 
an  engineer  In  charge  of  a  resource  such  as 
a  river  basin  Is  no  Bmarter  than  hiring  a 
plumber  to  design  a  fountain.  Then  again,  as 
William  Bronaon  has  written,  "Engineers 
have  a  tradition  of  first  establishing  .all 
manner  of  monstrosities,  and  then  finding 
economic  Justification  for  building  them." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Strong  congressional  legislation  Is  needed 
to  afford  protection  to  coastal  estuaries  and 


wetlands.  The  marshes,  bay  bottoms  and 
estuaries,  where  salt  and  fresh  water 
meet,  are  the  most  valuable  and  produc- 
tive areas  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Marahes.  for  Instance,  are  up  to  six  times 
richer  than  the  average  wheat  land.  Yet  no- 
where has  deetructlon  been  more  savage  and 
blind  tlian  along  our  coasts.  Destroying  wet- 
lands or  fouling  estuarlee  maXea  as  much 
sense  as  burning  down  a  bank,  yet  the  de- 
struction continues  at  an  appalling  rate. 
Connecticut,  for  Instance,  now  has  only  20 
square  miles  of  good  wetland  area  left.  The 
remainder  llee  burled  under  highways,  gar- 
bage dumps,  factories  and  houses.  In  actual- 
ity the  estuarlne- wetland  complex  that  runs 
from  Massachusetts  to  Florida  Is  one  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

In  recent  years  persistent  encroachment 
and  defllement  has  caused  a  dramatic  decline 
of  flsh — in  both  commercial  and  sports 
catches.  The  American  Littoral  Society  re- 
ports that  between  1960  and  1965  the  total 
catch  of  18  coastal  species  slumped  from  1.4 
billion  pounds  to  700  million  pounds — exact- 
ly half.  In  only  five  years'  time.  Among  the 
fishes  that  are  dependent  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  estuaries  are  alewlves.  mackerel,  At- 
lantic sturgeon,  blackback  flounder,  black 
drum,  blackflsh,  bluefish,  croaker,  fluke,  king 
whiting,  menhaden,  mullet.  p)orgy,  red  drum, 
sea  trout,  shad,  short-nosed  sturgeon,  spear- 
ing, spot,  striped  bass,  summer  heirlng.  totn- 
cod,  weakflsh  and  white  p>erch.  Destroy  the 
estuaries,  rip  up  bay  bottoms,  fill  In  marshes 
and  you  destroy  these  species.  It  does  no 
good  to  go  out  In  the  ocean.  The  ocean  Isn't 
"full  of  flsh."  The  ocean  Is  a  desert  by  com- 
parison with  Inshore  Cape  Cod,  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  Hudson  River,  Great  South  Bay. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Pamlico  Sound,  et  al. 

The  coastal  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  the  greatest  single  wildlife  re- 
source this  country  possesses.  It  offers  respite 
to  nUlUons  of  people  and  is  worth  billions  of 
dollars.  So  far  only  one  state,  Massachusetts, 
has  effectively  moved  to  protect  this  resotirce. 
Massachusetts  law  prohibits  alteration  of  s 
salt  marsh.  When  one  developer  fought  this 
law,  the  court  upheld  the  state,  finding, 
"Broad  Mash  Is  a  'salt  marsh'  necessary  to 
preserve  and  protect  marine  fisheries.  .  . 
Property  Is  acquired  by  private  citizens  with 
the  tacit  understanding  that  It  shall  not  be 
used  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  and  the 
legislature  Is  authorized  to  take  action  to 
prevent  such  detrimental  use."  Owners  of 
marshland  who  seek  compensation  can  have 
It  set  by  court.  So  far  no  one  has  applied. 

Not  every  state  has  the  vigor  of  Massachu- 
setts In  protecting  Its  coastal  resources.  New 
York,  for  example.  Is  a  study  In  futility.  The 
bays  and  wetlands  of  Long  Island  are  not 
protected  from  abuse;  they  are  not  even  con- 
sidered navigable  waters,  hence  they  are  sub- 
ject to  unnecessary  dredging,  filling  or  other 
desolation.  A  favorite  trick  Is  to  mine  sand 
and  gravel  under  the  subterfuge  of  creating 
a  navigable  channel.  An  ocean  liner  could  be 
floated  in  some  of  the  gouges. 

Even  if  New  York  took  prompt  and  proper 
action,  problems  would  still  remain  for  nu- 
merous species  of  flsh  that  move  up  and 
down  the  coast.  If,  for  instance.  North  Caro- 
lina decided  to  seal  off  or  fill  In  Its  coastal 
sounds  the  fluke  population  would  be  wiped 
out  Fluke  eggs  are  laid  at  sea,  but  the  larva, 
flsh  are  carried  Into  the  sounds  by  currents. 
and  there  they  stay  In  the  shallow  waters. 
protected  from  larger  predators  and  feeding 
on  the  crabs,  balt-flshes  and  marine  worms 
of  the  estuary.  When  the  fluke  are  about  six 
Inches  long,  they  begin  working  their  way  up 
along  the  coast  to  waiting  fishermen  in  New 
Jersey.  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  If  the 
North  Carolina  fishery  were  destroyed,  fisher- 
men In  the  states  to  the  north  could  protest, 
but  they  could  not  enforce  any  reform  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sometimes  fishermen  are  not  even  aware 
of  the  reasons  a  species  suddenly  disappear* 
This  has  been   the   case   with   the  weakflsh. 
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which   was   a   tremendously   popular  fish   in 
f,-ew  York   and   New  Jersey  waters   until   15 
years  ago    Despite  official  assurance  that  the 
weakflsh  would  always  remain  abundant,  lo, 
<t  suddenly  vanished.  A  number  of  reasons 
were  given,  over-flshlng  being  the  most  prom- 
inent Now  marine  biologists  strongly  suspect 
that     commercial     fishing     boats     working 
southern  waters  In  quest  of  "trash"  flsh  for 
cat  food  have  been  taking  Juvenile  weakflsh 
in  the  catch.  The  weakflsh  never  get  to  move 
north  because  they  are  In  some  cat's  belly. 
The  pity  of  It  is  that  cats  would  be  Just  as 
well  fed  with  a  species  of  flsh  that  has  no 
other  economic  value.  Contrary  to  popular 
impression,  neither  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  nor  any  section  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  any  control  of  ocean  fishes. 
(Even  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  is  mUlnformed.    In   Effective    Use   of 
the  Sea.   the    committee    reported    that  the 
Bureau    of    Commercial    Fisheries    governs 
ocean  fishing.) 

Obviously,  legislation  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  estuarlne  environment  and  the  fishes  In 
It  Inasmuch  as  the  states  have  abdicated 
responsibility,  and  Inasmuch  as  t.^ie  flsh  are 
migratory,  and  do  not  recognize  state  lines, 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  au- 
thority to  protect  the  aquatic  resources  of 
estuaries.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  some 
BUtes-rlghters  who  will  protest  against  "fed- 
eral invasion,"  but  the  harsh  truth  Is  that 
the  states'  navigable  waters  are  already  sub- 
ject to  federal  Invasion  of  the  worst  sort, 
in  the  form  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  a  new 
federal  club  Is  needed  to  beat  them  off. 

Senous  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  conservation  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  idea  has  been  advanced  by  Irving 
Uke,  a  Long  Island  attorney  and  conserva- 
tionist who  helped  to  establish  the  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashore.  Uke's  Idea  Is  based, 
in  part,  on  the  premise  that  a  national  eco- 
logical survey  and  Inventory  will  be  taken. 
Uke  says.  "ConstituUonal  amendments  are 
necessarily  brief.  This  amendment  should 
not  include  a  shopping  list,  and  I  suggest  the 
following  draft: 

'The  right  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  erx'joy  the  outdoors  and  their  herit- 
age of  natural  resources  and  natural  beauty 
shall  not  be  violated. 

"The  Congress  shall,  at  least  once  every 
five  years,  designate  those  land*  and  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  if  ■!  possessions,  noui 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  which  because 
0/  their  unusual,  natural,  uildemess,  scenic 
or  historic  character,  shall  be  kept  forever 
inviolate  and  administered  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people  in  ruch 
manner  <u  will  presence  their  irreplaceable 
characteristics  and  leave  them  unaltered  and 
unspoiled  for  future  use  and  enjoyment. 

So  federal  agency,  body  or  authority  shall 
be  authorized  to  exercise  the  power  of  con- 
demnation, or  undertake  any  public  work, 
issue  any  permit,  license  or  conces.^ton.  make 
any  rule,  execute  any  management  policy  or 
Other  official  act  which  iHtally  affects  the 
people's  heritage  of  natural  resources  and 
natural  beauty,  on  the  lands  and  waters 
now  or  hereafter  placed  in  the  public  do- 
main, without  first  0ving  reasonable  notice 
to  the  public  and  holding  a  public  hearing 
thereon,  and  any  official  act  which  involves 
the  public  domain,  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  vitally  affecU 
the  quality  of  the  naf  i^rol  environment,  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  rex'iew  and  such  other 
forms  of  review  as  may  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress." 

Likes  amendment  was  the  basis  for  a  sim- 
ilar measure  he  advanced  this  year  for  the 
New  York  State  ConsUtutlonal  Convention. 
The  delegates  adopted  It  almost  unanimous- 
ly, but  it  went  down  the  drain  •with  the  rest 
of  the  new  constitution  In  the  November  7 
election. 


The  use  of  persistent  toxic  pesticides  or 
long-range  poisons  should  be  barred.  The 
worst  of  the  pesticides  are  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons:  aldrln.  DDD,  DDT,  dleldrln, 
heptachlor  and  toxaphene.  A  study  submit- 
ted to  the  late  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  such  chemicals, 
but  action  has  been  slow  in  coming.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  is 
that  they  take  a  long  time  to  break  down  (as 
much  as  fifteen  years  for  DDT)  and  they 
concentrate  In  the  fatty  tissues  and  organs 
of  Uving  creatures,  at  times  kllUng  them  or 
rendering  them  sterile.  Toxic  pesticides  are 
not  the  only  problem.  Government  poisoners 
in  the  West  have  been  Indiscriminate  in 
spreading  baits  for  coyotes  Injected  with 
compound  1080.  which  is  also  deadly  to  other 
wildUf  e  and  domestic  dogs. 

Detergent  manufacturers,  seeking  new 
washday  miracles,  came  up  with  the  ABS 
detergents,  which  do  not  readily  break  down 
in  water  and  can  be  lethal  to  aquatic  Ufe. 
When  thoee  detergents  started  foaming  up  In 
water  supplies  there  was  an  outcry,  and  now 
the  manufacturers  are  turning  out  so-called 
"soft"  detergents.  These  are  low  In  suds  but 
rich  In  phosphates  that  can  trigger  detrimen- 
tal algal  explosions.  The  point  of  all  this  Is 
that  no  one,  no  private  citizen,  no  company, 
no  government  agency,  should  be  allowed  to 
inject  a  persistent  poisonous  chemical  Into 
the  lands  and  waters  of  the  U.S 

We  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  state  and 
federal  tax  policies  dealing  with  land  values 
and  conservation.  The  Sierra  Club,  the  most 
\igorous  national  consarvatlon  organization, 
has  suffered  a  loss  in  donations  because  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  angered  by  club 
newspaper  ads  protesting  the  proposals  to 
dam  the  Grand  Canyon,  has  threatened  to 
rule  that  donations  are  no  longer  deductible. 
If  the  ruling  comes,  the  Sierra  Club  Intends 
to  press  a  court  fight,  but  until  It  Is  resolved, 
other  national  conservation  groups,  not  as 
bold  to  begin  with,  will  shy  away  from  pubUc 
Issues  of  importance. 

We  might  look  to  see  If  our  tax  policies  en- 
courage Wise  use  of  the  land.  There  Is  a  strong 
suspicion  that  they  do  not  and  that  they  are 
rigged  In  favor  of  the  developer,  the  realtor 
and  the  modern  version  of  the  ambulance 
chaser,  the  lawyer  who  specializes  In  zone 
busting.  If  Inequities  exist,  they  should  be 
corrected. 


PtjBLic   Policy   and   ENViaoNMENTAX  Admin- 
istration 
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The  title  you  have  chosen  for  this  Plenary 
Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biologi- 
cal Sciences — "The  Environment  of  Man  Re- 
visited"— calls  to  mind  a  fable  written  by 
Mr.  J.^mes  C.  Kettle  anc}  pubUshed  In  the 
Pall,  1948  Issue  of  The  Land. 

In  the  fable  there  Is  a  planet  in  another 
solar  system  which  is  Inhabited  by  an  intelli- 
gent group  of  people.  In  the  Interests  of 
science  these  people  have  been  making  a  film 
record  of  the  Earth's  life  history  on  a  scale  of 
one  picture  each  vear  for  the  past  750  million 
years  At  some  time  In  the  future  they  visit 
Earth  and  arrange  to  have  the  film  shown. 
Time  on  the  film  moves  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately two-mimon  years  per  day.  The 
enure  film  requires  one  full  year  to  show  with 
the  life  span  of  an  Individual  man  taking 
only  3  seconds. 

As  the  film  unrolls  its  story  of  Earth's  his- 
tory, the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March  show  a  desolate  and  dreary  picture 
of  geological  erosion  and  change.  Land  maasee 
shift  m  torrents  of  rain  and  high  mountains 
melt  away  only  to  be  thrust  up  In  new  places. 
It  Is  AprU  before  there  Is  any  Indication  of 
the  presence  of  slngle-ceUed  Uvlng  organlami 


in  the  warm  sheltered  coastal  waters.  In  the 
middle  of  July  the  first  land  plants  appear, 
in  September  insects  appear,  and  the  flrat 
dinosaurs  are  seen.  About  December  25  the 
forces  of  erosion  begin  the  grinding,  cutting 
work  of  nature  we  now  know  as  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

According  to  the  fable,  man  appears  on  the 
scene  about  noon  on  December  31  (one  mil- 
lion ye*rs  ago),  a  few  short  hours  before 
the  end  of  the  film.  The  dawn  of  Western 
Civilization  does  not  appear  until  five  or  six 
minutes  before  the  film  ends.  Compressed 
within  these  few  minutee  are  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece  and  the  birth  of  European  Qvlllza- 
Uon.  Columbus  will  discover  America  20  sec- 
onds before  the  projector  halts  and  brings 
vis  to  the  present. 

In  these  final  few  seconds  of  geological 
time  the  history  of  our  Nation  will  unfold. 
The  temper  of  the  time  Is  one  of  oonques*. 
of  exploitation,  of  mastering  the  wlldemees. 
and  of  Industrial  development  The  pace  of 
environmental  change  gains  speed.  New  fac- 
tors and  forces  put  in  motion  by  man's 
mastery  of  science  and  technology  will  cause 
the  face  of  Earth  to  change  more  radically 
than  It  has  ever  chaneed  in  a  comparable 
time  In  all  the  generations  before  Fore&te 
will  be  leveled,  rivers  polluted,  and  the  land 
wUl  be  eroded.  The  air  wlU  become  contami- 
nated and  pressures  of  population  will  in- 
crease CMtlcal  balances  and  Interrelation- 
ships between  nvatter  and  life  which  nature 
created  over  millions  of  years  will  be  upeet 
and  broken.  Everywhere  areae  of  open  space 
will  shrink  and  contract 

The  fable  ends  by  saying  man  has  Just 
arrived  on  this  earth  How  long  will  he  stay? 
The  fable  serves,  I  think,  to  give  some  per- 
spective on  the  dynamic  and  changing  nature 
of  the  "environment"  which  we  are  "re- 
visiting" during  this  Plenary  Session.  It 
points  out  that  as  a  result  of  man's  actions 
the  pace  of  environmental  change  on  Earth 
Is  rapldlv  accelerating.  During  the  last  4 
seconds  of  the  film— the  past  100  years  of 
Earth's  history — forces  in  the  form  of  science, 
technology  and  man's  Increasing  abUlty  to 
harness  and  transform  energy  have  been 
added  to  natural  forces  as  Important  determi- 
nants of  environmental  change  Man,  In  this 
short  time,  has  attained  an  Incredible  ca- 
pacity for  extraction,  production,  distribu- 
tion,'  cons-umption  and  rejection.  Each  of 
these  processes  takes  something  from  our 
environment  or  adds  something  to  It — or 
both.  Each  produces  change  and  often  the 
changes  arc  not  good. 

Environmental  quality  problems  caused  by 
man,  such  as  critical  levels  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  control  and  d'^posal  of  radio- 
active wastes,  and  the  proliferation  of  pesti- 
cides and  chemicals,  threaten  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  life  Itself.  The  pressures  of  popula- 
tion the  loss  of  open  space  and  recreational 
opportunity,  and  the  decay  of  urban  areas 
cause  Inconvenience,  frostratlon  and  in- 
creased mental  health  problems. 

Today,  man,  rather  than  the  Impersonal 
forces  o"f  nature,  exerts  the  decisive  influences 
on  the  shape  of  the  future.  And  with  each 
year,  this  power  Increases. 

In  1590,  Edmund  Spenser  wrote  of  "the 
ever-whirling  wheel  of  change,  which  all 
mortal  things  doth  sway."  In  his  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  modern  science  was  Just 
emerging.  The  scientific,  aoclal,  economic 
and  environmental  changes  of  that  age  were, 
however.  Infinitesimal  when  compared  with 
today's  revoluUon  GalUeo  was  a  lonely  seeker 
as  he  formulated  his  theories  of  astronomy. 
Today  90  per  cent  of  all  the  scientists  known 
to  history  are  alive  and  working. 

Whether  man's  abUlty  to  work  environ- 
mental change  is  good  or  bad,  and  whether  It 
has  been  exercised  wisely  does  not  admit  to 
simple  answers.  These  questions  are,  how- 
ever deadly  serious  as  the  papers  presented 
thU  morning  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Cassldy 
80  cleuly  demonstrate. 
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They  are  serious  because  while  man  la  In- 
creasingly able  to  shape  and  manage  hla 
environment,  he  must  still  be  able  to  live 
with  the  consequences  of  his  action.  Aa 
biologists  you  know  better  than  most  that 
there  are  limits.  Man,  though  technologlcaUy 
powerful,  la  still  a  fraU  creature  and  even  as 
he  works  enormous  changee  in  his  environ- 
ment, he  is  constrained  by  these  changes 
and  a  product  oX  their  InJluence. 

Winston  Churchill  recognized  this  con- 
cept Diirlng  World  War  n  when  Britain's 
Hoxise  of  Commons  was  extensively  damaged 
by  German  bombs,  Churchill  insisted  that 
the  House  be  rebuilt  In  Its  exact  original 
form,  rather  than  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new,  larger  and  more  efBclent  buUd- 
Ing.  Churchill  feared  that  changing  the 
architecture  and  organization  of  the  House 
might  alter  the  character  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  and  therefore  the  English 
democracy  It  sheltered.  In  his  words.  -We 
shape  our  buildings  and  then  they  shape  us. 

This  lesson  of  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  surroundings  has  been 
written  large  In  history  and  landscape 
of  20th  Century  .-Vmerlca.  Pew  people  have 
read  It,  however,  and  even  fewer  have  read  It 
with  understanding.  ^     .     .v,  » 

The  Important  point  to  be  made  Is  tnai 
there  are  altemaUves.  There  are  choices 
which  can  and  must  be  made  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  our  en- 
vironment. Environmental  decay,  whether  In 
the  form  of  a  slow  unobtrusive  decline  In  the 
quality  of  our  surroundings  or  In  the  form  or 
a  nuclear  accident,  is  not  an  Inevitable  by- 
product of  Industrial  progress. 

Choosing  between  available  alternatives 
win  require  that  we  develop  Intelligent  long- 
range  public  policies  on  environmental 
quality  and  on  the  administration  of  the 
environment.  While  we  have  already  made 
some  significant  progress  towards  this  end, 
the  movement  of  government  from  the  role 
of  arbiter  among  conflicting  resource  In- 
terests to  the  role  of  tru.stee  for  the  environ- 
ment as  a  whole  Is  still  far  from  complete. 

For  too  long  government  has  reacted  to 
environmental  crises  rather  than  anticipat- 
ing and  avoiding  them.  The  future  will  re- 
quire that  more  effort  be  spent  on  treating 
the  causes,  rather  than  the  symptoms  of  en- 
vironmental decay. 

Fortunately,  the  public  Is  ready  to  accept 
knowledgeable  and  effective  governmental 
participation  in  making  management  de- 
cisions which  effect  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment  In  fact,  the  public  demands  It. 

Today,  private  foundations,  universities 
and  goverrmiental  agencies  are  tripping  over 
each  other  to  open  offices  and  divisions  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  environmental 
decay  and  degradation.  Projects  and  pro- 
posals, suggestions  and  criticisms  are  the 
manlXestatlons  of  our  belated  concern  for  our 
surroundings.  These  responses  to  environ- 
mental decay  have  a  number  of  things  In 
common. 

First  la  the  proposition  that  the  "eavlron- 
menf  Is  at  least  a  useful  If  not  a  necessary 
focus  for  the  formulation  of  public  policies 
and  programs  to  deal  with  the  qualitative 
decline  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Second  Is  a  dissatisfaction  with  traditional 
methods  by  which  environment-affecting  ac- 
tions have  often  been  undertaken.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  past  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources has  often  been  ruled  by  opportunis- 
tic considerations.  If  It  proved  the  most  eco- 
nomical course  of  action  to  use  rivers. 
streams  and  the  atmosphere  as  a  means  of 
dispersing  waste  products,  th.^t  course  of  ac- 
tion was  followed  If  highways  and  power 
lines  could  be  built  more  economically  In 
straight  Unes  without  regard  to  parka, 
aeethetlca,  and  other  types  of  land  use,  they 
were  built  in  straight  lines. 

In  the  future  we  must  strive  to  improve 
the  methods  of  economic  analysis  by  which 
environmental    management    decisions    are 


made.  We  must  recognize  that  the  market- 
place often  deals  In  Illusions.  And  much  of 
the  thrift  of  yesterday  turns  out  today  to  be 
prodigality  because  the  price  tag  did  not 
Include  all  of  the  social  and  economic  costs. 
We  must  Insure  that  the  decision-making 
processes  of  government  recognize  that  there 
are  important  values  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly evaluated  In  economic  terms.  The  Plan- 
ning, Programming.  Budgeting  System— 
PPBS_whlch  Is  now  being  implemented 
throughout  the  Federal  government  may  pro- 
vide a  management  tool  that  can  lead  to 
better  decisions.  However,  It  is  only  a  tool, 
not  a  substitute  for  sound  Judgment. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  growing  recognition 
that  the  sum  total  of  environment-affecting 
actions  must  at  some  level  of  government  be 
assessed  and  evaluated. 

Projected  trends,  their  Implications  and 
available  alternatives  should  be  made  readily 
available  to  policy  makers.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  "natural  resource  administration." 
This  has  Involved  a  different  set  of  values 
and  Institutions  for  dealing  with  each  sep- 
arate resource.  The  accelerating  pace  of  en- 
vironmental change  and  the  increasing  fre- 
quency of  Instances  In  which  man's  actions 
result  in  unanticipated  and  unintended 
harmful  consequences  Indicates  a  need  for 
a  wider,  more  knowledgeable  view  of  natural 
resource  management.  This  wider  view  In- 
volves what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  might 
be  characterized  as  "environmental  adminis- 
tration." 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  government  In 
"environmental  administration"  and  In  In- 
suring that  there  will  be  a  quality  environ- 
ment for  present  and  future  generations? 
Does  environmental  quality  control  require 
governmental  reorganization?  Are  new  pow- 
ers necessary  to  control  and  regulate  private 
actions  which  are  not  in  the  public  interest? 
Who,  ultimately.  Is  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  "good"  or  a  "quality"  environ- 
ment? Does  preventive  action  and  rational 
planning  require  Federal  land  use  planning 
and  new  constitutional  powers  for  the  Fed- 
eral government? 

These  are  bxit  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
which  must  be  answered  as  the  necessity  for 
effective  environmental  administration  and 
quality  control  becomes  urgent. 

In  the  past  most  governmental  action  to 
ensure  environmental  quality  has  proceeded 
on  a  case-by-case  problem  solving  basis. 
When  the  need  for  the  preservation  of  nat- 
ural values  was  felt,  a  system  of  national 
parks  was  established;  when  widespread  ero- 
sion threatened  the  landscape,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation service  was  established;  when 
water  and  air  pollution  problems  proved  to 
be  more  than  the  State  government  alone 
could  handle.  Federal  programs  were  estab- 
lished. Obviously,  many  more  examples  could 
be  given. 

In  the  future,  reacting  to  particular  crises 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  will  not  be  sufficient 
If  we  are  to  preserve  and  maintain  environ- 
mental quality.  An  effective  program  of  en- 
vironmental administration  will  require  ad- 
justments In  the  existing  structure  of  our 
government.  Rather  than  wholesale  reorgani- 
zation, however,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
organization  and  redirection  of  the  func- 
tions of  existing  agencies  Is  more  likely  to 
obtain  objectives,  and  with  less  delay  and 
incident  friction. 

Responsible  management  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  will  also  require  sensitive 
coordination  of  the  proJecU  and  goals  of  vari- 
ous government  agencies.  Legitimate  ends 
must  be  achieved,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
environmental  values  which  are  belatedly 
considered  equally  important. 

The  practice  of  arbitrarily  dividing  Juris- 
diction over  the  several  parts  and  segments 
of  the  biophysical  environment  among  sepa- 
rate   agencies,    departments    and     congres- 


sional committees  without  effective  coordi- 
nation Is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

In  the  future  we  must  attempt  to  come  to 
gripe  with  the  problems  of  "value"  and 
"value  choice*"  In  managing  our  natural 
heritage. 

Value  Judgments  are  always  hard  to  make. 
In  determining  what  constitutes  a  "good"  or 
a  "quality"  environment  many  difficult  de- 
cisions win  have  to  be  made.  Even  If  we 
cannot  at  present  be  confident  that  we  can 
decrlbe  an  environment  that  everyone  would 
find  "g:ood",  we  can  at  least  Identify  and 
agree  upon  environmental  conditions  that 
virtually  everyone  can  agree  are  "bad."  And 
this  is  a  basis  upon  which  to  build;  a  basis 
upon  which  to  mobilize  and  begin  the  effort 
to  have  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
of  the  Nation  reflect  an  Intelligent  concern 
for  the  ramifications  of  their  decisions  on  the 
future  quality  of  the  environment. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Idea  of  a  public  responsl- 
blUty  for  the  sUte  of  the  economy,  for  public 
health,  and  for  minimally  acceptable  living 
conditions  was  considered  Utopian.  Tomor- 
row the  Idea  of  public  responsibility  for 
environmental  quality  wUl.  as  It  inevitably 
must,  win  public  and  governmental  support. 
But  public  resp>onslblllty  alone  will  not  be 
enough.  There  must  also  be  private  respon- 
sibility for  environmental  quality. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  there  have  been 
legislative  proposals  In  recent  years  to  es- 
tablish m  the  Office  of  the  President,  a 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisors, 
The  Council's  functions  would  include  over- 
sight, assessment,  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions. While  no  formal  action  has  as  yet  been 
taken,  these  and  many  other  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  environmental 
decay  are  currently  receiving  careful  study 
In  both  the  Congress  and  In  the  Executive 
Branch. 

The  fact  that  proposals  such  as  these  are 
being  made  and  receiving  serious  study  is 
significant.  Eventually  they  may  prove  that 
Joseph  Wood  Crutch  was  unduly  pessimistic 
when  he  said  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  that 
"man's  Ingenuity  outruns  his  Intelligence." 
And  that  though  competent  to  run  a  primi- 
tive world,  man  may  not  be  competent  to 
"manage  the  more  complicated  and  closely 
Integrated  world  which  he  Is,  for  the  time, 
powerful  enough  to  destroy." 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  have  more  research 
into  the  scientific  and  social  causes  of  en- 
vironmental decay.  Government  and  private 
Industry  need  more  professional  people  with 
multldlsclpUnary  backgrounds  to  serve  as 
administrators  In  maintaining  a  quality  en- 
vironment. Engineers  must  have  specialized 
training  to  bund,  but  they  should  also  have 
the  background  and  ability  to  recognize  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  the  available 
alternatives,  and  their  Impact  on  other  values 
our  culture  deems  Important. 

The  future  will  see  enlarged  opportunities 
for  biologists  to  serve  In  maintaining  en- 
vironmental quality.  As  profeselon,\l  biolo- 
gists you  have  an  obligation  to  help  educate 
the  engineers,  politicians,  and  other  decision- 
makers on  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
Thev  must  learn  to  be  generallsU  as  well  m 
specialists  and  so  must  you.  Government  will 
need  your  help  If  man  Is  to  be  saved  from 
himself  and  the  forces  of  change  he  has 
created. 


December  15,  1967 
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Environment   and   Chance;     "How   Much?" 

OR  "How  Good?" 
(Address    by    Senator    Hbnht    M     Jackson, 
chairman.   Senate   Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor   Clubs.    Man,'lhur8t  Col- 
lege.   Portland.    Oreg..   September   3.    1967) 
In  the  decade  of  the  1990  s.  the  American 
people  are  making  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  protection  and  the  Improvement  of 
the  physical  environment  In  which  we  live. 
A    profound    change    has    occurred    In    the 
1 


X 


awareness  and  attitudes  of  people  and  this 
has  been  reflected  in  the  responses  of  Govern- 
ment  and  leaders  ouulde  of  Government. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  less  than  one 
month  after  assuming  office  In  1961,  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  Special  Message  on  Natural 
Rescrurces.  The  message  redefined  and  re- 
oriented Federal  resources  policy.  It  Identi- 
fied new  areas  for  attention,  Including  water 
and  air  pollution  and  other  environmental 
issues. 

In  1962.  the  President  amplified  his  policies 
In  a  Message  on  Conservation  and  In  May  he 
convened  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Conservation.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was,  In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udail,  to  Introduce  the  President's  program 
for  "the  conservation  of  the  American  en- 
vironment." The  White  House  Conference  of 
1962  was  a  distinct  break  with  the  past.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  conservation  as  a  set  of 
separate  and  distinct  entitles,  the  Conference 
attempted  to  foctis  attention  on  conserving 
the  total  environment. 

That  very  year,  Rachel  Carson's  The  Silent 
Spring  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  In  The 
Sew  Yorker  magazine  and  later  hit  the  best- 
seller list  in  book  form.  While  Initiating  a 
national  controversy  over  the  safety  of  chem- 
icals used  In  controlling  plant  and  animal 
pests.  Miss  Carson  aroused  public  awareness 
of  a  whole  new  range  of  issues.  We  began  to 
have  a  greater  realization  that  many  public 
and  private  decisions  were  being  made  with- 
out proper  attention  to  some  of  the  conse- 
quences. And  these  consequences  are  critical, 
involving  the  very  health  and  safety  of  otir 
people,  our  continued  prosperity,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  our  lives. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  water,  the  deterioration 
of  our  cities,  the  congestion  of  our  transpor- 
tation systems,  the  littering  of  our  land- 
scape, and  the  ugllficatlon  of  the  outdoors, 
are  not  Inevitable  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  our  Industrial  society. 

In  November  of  1965,  President  Johnson 
released  a  report  of  his  Science  Advisory 
Committee  entitled  Restoring  the  Quality  of 
Our  Environment .  It  Is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant public  policy  documents  ever  Issued 
by  Government.  The  recommendations  of 
this  distinguished  panel  amount  to  an  out- 
Une  of  a  national  policy  for  protecting  and 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  American  en- 
vironment. 

A  national  policy  Is  required.  Machinery 
is  required  to  Implement  a  national  policy. 
This  Is  an  enormous  decision-making  task. 
Making  rational  decisions,  profiting  by  past 
mistakes,  and  learning  to  anticipate  future 
problems  In  the  management  of  our  environ- 
ment becomes  a  matter  of  greater  urgency 
because  the  pace  of  change  In  the  world  Is 
quickening  The  period  of  time  between  each 
new  acquisition  and  application  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  power  is  growing  suc- 
cessively shorter. 

The  modified  scale  and  scope  of  change  Is 
such  that  the  world  Is  altered  as  we  walk 
In  It.  The  years  of  a  man's  life  no  longer 
measure  small  growths  and  rearrangements. 
They  measvu-e  Instead  a  great  upheaval  of 
change.  And  too  often  these  changes  are  not 
for  the  better. 

Writing  on  "The  Era  of  Radical  Change"  In 
Fortune  magazine.  Max  Ways  has  said; 

"Within  a  decade  or  two  it  will  be  generally 
understood  that  the  main  challenge  to  .  .  . 
society  vrtll  turn  not  around  the  production 
of  goods  but  around  the  difficulties  and  op- 
portumtles  Involved  In  a  world  of  accelerat- 
itig  change  and  everwldenlng  choices  .  .  . 
Trying  to  'make  sense'  of  change  will  [soon] 
come  to  be  our  basic  Industry.  Aesthetic  and 
ethical  values  will  be  evolving  along  with 
the  choices  to  which  they  will  be  applied. 
The  question  about  progress  will  be  'how 
good?"  rather  than  'how  much?'  " 

The  headlong  pace  of  development  Is  forc- 
ing both  the  public  and  the  private  sector  to 


accept  responsibilities  and  adopt  poUcles 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  ten  years 
ago.  We  are  deeply  engaged  In  trying  to  man- 
age our  total  envlroiunent  as  parts  of  a 
"complete  system"  of  Interrelated  elements 
rather  than  as  separate  parts.  This  Is  a  truly 
revolutionary  development. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  moving 
toward  management  practices  which  account 
for  the  total  environment.  We  have  actu- 
ally adopted  In  practice  Ideas  which  have  not 
been  fully  accepted  In  theory.  For  example, 
we  proceeded  from  single-purpose  water  de- 
velopment for  Irrigation  or  navigation  to 
multiple-purpose  projects  for  power  develop- 
ment, water  supply,  flood  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Long  ago  we 
developed  the  policy  of  sustained  yield  man- 
agement and  multiple-use  In  the  National 
Forest  System. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  efforts  to 
manage  resources  with  a  number  of  environ- 
mental values  as  well  as  economic  values  in 
mind.  Need  I  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  organizations  represented  here  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
not  universally  acclaimed?  The  most  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  these  agencies  of  govern- 
ment make  no  claim  that  they  succeed  in 
satisfying  all  interests  or  resolving  all  dis- 
putes. Certainly,  the  critics  have  not  been 
kind  In  their  assessment  of  how  well  the 
total  public  Interest  Is  served. 

The  size  of  the  decision-making  problem 
In  government  Is  well  Illustrated  In  the  work 
of  these  agencies.  When  they  act  or  when 
they  fall  to  act,  their  decisions  have  a  very 
visible  Impact  on  how  we  live  and  how  we 
make  a  living.  They  develop  and  manage  re- 
sources which  are  the  economic  Ufe  blood  of 
a  multitude  of  public  and  private  enter- 
prises. They  must  deal  with  a  host  of  other 
entitles  of  the  Federal  government.  These 
dealings  Involve  both  co-operation  and  com- 
petition; consultation  and  dispute.  The 
agencies  work  with  state  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies,  each  of  which  has  Its  own 
power   and   responsibilities  to  uphold. 

This  Is  but  one  segment  of  a  complex  of 
decision -making  relationships  involving  all 
of  government  and  all  outside  of  govern- 
ment. Just  think  of  the  host  of  Individual 
decisions  being  made  every  day  which  will 
have  an  important  Impact  on  our  environ- 
ment! Obviously,  when  we  talk  of  bringing 
about  better  decisions  to  maintain  a  better 
environment,  we  must  mean  a  process  of 
educating  and  properly  Influencing  decision- 
makers. We  have  not  the  means  nor,  I  hoi>e, 
the  desire,  to  moblUze  some  super-organiza- 
tion or  super-mtelllgence  to  master-mind 
the  operation  of  a  Utopian  environment. 

True,  there  are  proposals  to  reorganize 
governmental  responsibilities  and  even  to 
extend  the  authority  of  government  to  deal 
with  these  Issues.  Perhaps  some  greater 
efficiencies  can  be  achieved  by  certain  re- 
organizations, but  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  organization  and  redirection  of  the 
functions  of  existing  agencies  Is  more  likely 
to  obtain  objectives,  and  with  less  delay  and 
Incident  friction. 

Par  more  Important  In  my  view,  than  any 
tinkering  with  the  machinery  of  government 
will  be  the  work  of  the  many  private  and 
Independent  organizations  such  as  those 
represented  here  In  the  Federation  of  West- 
ern Outdoor  Clubs.  You  will  mobilize  public 
opinion;  you  will  bring  your  Infiuence  to 
bear  on  the  decision-maker.  You  have  a 
great  responsibility. 

Earlier  this  year  I  participated  In  a  panel 
dlsctisslon  before  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Need  for  an  Enlightened  Public 
Land  Use  Policy."  I  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  offer  some  unsolicited  adrtce  to 
the  members  of  that  Association.  This  Is 
what  I  said: 


"I  have  heard  that  some  groups  in  the 
forest  industry  are  'seriously  concerned  about 
the  unusually  large  mmaber  of  proposals  now 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to  un- 
necessarily stop  timber  growing  and  harvest- 
ing on  commercial  forest  lands. '  ThXB  atti- 
tude disturbs  me.  I  thmk  It  Is  a  mistake  for 
anyone  in  the  forest  Industry  to  retreat  to 
a  position  of  adamant  opposition  to  ail  pro- 
posals to  preserve  part  of  our  national  herit- 
age as  Parks  and  Wilderness  Areas.  What  the 
forest  Industry  should  really  be  Interested 
In  Is  not  the  number  of  proposals  before  the 
Congress,  but  whether  these  proposals  are 
given  fair  and  sensible  consideration  and 
whether  all  the  facts,  ramifications  and 
alternatives  have  been  thoroughly  and  ob- 
jectively evaluated. 

"Where  Industry's  response  Is  totally  nega- 
tive, government,  as  the  representative  of 
the  public  Interest.  Is  forced  to  act  without 
the  full  benefit  of  industn-'s  potential  con- 
tribution. Where  Industry's  response  Is  for- 
ward looking  and  reasonable.  Congress  and 
the  Administration  will  cooperate  in  resolv- 
ing problems  of  mutual  concern." 

Now,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this  occa- 
sion to  offer  somewhat  the  same  unsolicited 
advice  to  members  of  the  Federation  of  Wet*- 
em  Outdoor  Clubs.  We  In  the  Congress  netd 
your  advice  and  counsel.  But  I  know  that 
some  of  my  coUeagues  in  the  Congress  have 
been  persuaded  that  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  conservation  work  are  strlct- 
Iv  a  negative  force.  To  the  extent  that  this 
a'ttltude  prevails,  the  effectiveness  of  your 
work  Is  diminished. 

Every  time  a  tree  is  cut,  a  mineral  mined, 
a  dam  constructed,  or  a  road  built,  the  public 
Interest  Is  not  being  attacked.  Too  often,  I 
think,  the  efforts  of  well-motivated  and  con- 
structive organizations  are  being  character- 
ized as  a  rear-guard  actton  by  a  valiant  few 
m  the  white  hats  against  the  depredations  of 
reckless  exploiters  In  the  black  hats.  Even  the 
dramatic  appeal  of  this  kind  of  over-slmpl'.- 
fled  melodrama  has  faded  with  overexposure 
on  television.  To  use  a  recently  popular 
phrase,  It  risks  opening  up  a  considerable 
"credibility  gap." 

There  is  a  temptation  when  one  is  altruis- 
tically engaged  In  supporting  the  public  In- 
terest to  attribute  to  oneself  an  exclusive 
possession  of  virtue.  Politicians  are  notorious 
for  their  ability  to  delude  themselves  this 
way  May  I  urge  you  to  avoid  this  pitfall  oJ 
politicians. 

Not  enough  attention  Is  being  paid  by  any 
of  us  to  some  of  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  prob- 
lems that  we  face  Let  me  Illustrate: 

Congress  has  authorized  48  new  park  areas 
since  1961.  This  Is  some  Indication  that  the 
Congress  takes  seriously  the  need  for  protect- 
ing natural  values  and  meeting  the  outdoor 
recreational  needs  of  Americans. 

In  1961  over  86  million  people  visited  our 
national  parks.  Just  five  years  later  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  approximately  134  million — 
a  53  per  cent  increase. 

During  this  same  period  of  time — from  1961 
to  1967 — the  full-time  staff  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, Including  construction  employees,  rose 
from  5,637  to  6  579.  Just  942  new  people  were 
taken  on  to  handle  the  tremendous  increase 
In  responsibility  and  volume  of  activity. 

Look  at  it  another  way  In  1962  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  development  of 
the  National  Park  System  was  about  $59 
mlUlon.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
appropriated  was  $6  million  less. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  serious  questions  are 
being  raised  about  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment jn  some  of  our  parks? 

In  1965,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Lar^d 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  We  estab- 
lished the  fund — to  be  fed  by  entrance  fees 
and  other  sources — as  a  means  of  providing 
the  wherewithal  for  both  State  and  Federal 
acquisition  of  new  outdoor  areas 

Just  two  years  later  we  are  painfully  aware 
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that  the  fund  Is  grossly  Inadequate  for  Its 
purpose  A  recent  Department  of  the  Interior 
report  estimates  that  the  fund  will  be  $2.7 
billion  below  the  amount  required  for  the 
period  1967-1977.  Revenues  coming  Into  the 
fund  have  been  below  expectations  and  the 
cost  of  acquiring  recreational  land  has  spl- 
raled  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  the  general 
increase  In  land  values 

Land  speculation  has  driven  acquisition 
costs  up  100  per  cent  at  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  Eleven  new  authorized  out- 
door areas.  Including  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  and  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  are  being  Jeopardized  by  run- 
away cost  escalation  These  areas  have  spe- 
cial slgnlflcance  because  they  are  near  con- 
gested population  centers,  with  particular 
need  for  natural  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

One  way  to  lick  this  land  price  escalation 
problem  is  to  acquire  the  lands  quickly  after 
authorization  by  the  Congress.  To  do  this, 
the  money  must  be  made  available.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  bolster  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  a  period 
of  five  years  with  revenues  from  mineral 
leasing  of  public  lands,  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands,  and  certain  receipts  from 
the  national  forests  and  national  grasslands 
All  of  these  revenues  are  presently  deposited 
In  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. They  would  add  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  for  each  of  the  five  years  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F^ind  for  use 
by  the  States  as  well  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. As  you  know,  the  greater  proportion  of 
money  In  the  Fund  has  recently  been  allo- 
cated to  the  states. 

My  bill  would  also  authorize  new  tech- 
niques for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  Including  advance  con- 
tract authority  and  a  leaseback  or  sellback 
method  of  acquiring  the  desired  degree  of 
control  over  lands  within  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  when  It  Is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  to  acquire  fee  title  to  the 
property. 

I  will  push  for  action  on  this  legislation 
during  this  Congress  and  I  hope  you  will  lend 
your  support  to  this  effort. 

This  year,  the  Senate  has  approved  legis- 
lation to  create  a  National  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. My  Committee  has  approved  for  early 
action  in  the  Senate  the  bill  to  establteh  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore. 

Ready  for  early  action  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee are  measures  to  establish  a  Redwoods 
National  Park  and  a  North  Cascades  National 
Park.  I  want  to  see  the  Senate  approve  bills 
to  create  both  of  these  magnlflclent  additions 
to  our  National  Park  System  before  we  ad- 
journ this  year. 

However,  authorizing  legislation  for  all  new 
park  proposals  Is  meeting  growing  resistance 
as  reports  pile  up  of  funding  shortages,  es- 
calating land  costs,  and  a  lack  of  support  for 
proper  development  In  existing  parks.  There 
has  even  been  talk  In  the  Congress  of  de- 
authorlzlng  certain  outdoor  areas  If  our 
process  of  authorization,  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment is  not  put  on  a  more  orderly  basts. 
Is  this  not  a  challenge  to  conservationists, 
to  those  who  love  and  appreciate  our  Na- 
tional Parks  and  our  other  natural  areas? 
This  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  need  for  a 
conservation  strategy  that  will  mobilize  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  Support  Is 
required  not  Just  for  a  battle  here,  or  a  rear- 
guard action  there,  but  for  a  fundamental 
and  continuing  program  to  make  our  coun- 
try a  better  place  In  which  to  live,  a  cherished 
place  of  beauty  passed  on  with  pride  from 
one  generation  to  the  next 

In  his  last  speech.  Adlal  Stevenson  sum- 
marized both  our  reliance  on  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  our  environment  when  he  said: 

"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
space  ship,  dependent  upon  Ita  vulnerable 
supplies  of  air  and  soils.  .  .  .  preserved  from 


annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work  and 
I  win  say  the  love,  we  give  our  fragile  craft." 

Memobandttm 
U.S.  Senatk,  CoMMimne  on  Intte- 

RIOR    AND    INSXTLAR     AJTAiaS. 

Washington,  DC.  January  4.  1987. 
To  Senator  Jackson. 
Prom  Bill  Van  Ness. 

Re   A   proposed   legislative   program   on   the 
problems  of  "environmental  quaJlty  and 
the  management  of  natural  reaourcee." 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  pri- 
vate   and    governmental    concern    over    a 
vaguely  defined  subject  which  has  been  vari- 
ously characterlzied  as  "environmental  qual- 
ity." "environmental  planning  and  control." 
"technology  and  the  environment,"  "the  en- 
vironment and  social  change."  etc. 

The  causes  of  this  concern  stem,  in  large 
measure,  from  man's  Increasing  mastery  of 
science  and  technology.  This  ma«tery  has 
enabled  man  to  work  enormous  changes  In 
his  physical  environment  and  has  made  pos- 
sible a  great  deal  that  Is  good  In  modern 
civilization.  But  science,  technology,  and  the 
Changes  man  has  worked  on  the  environment 
have  also  brought  unanticipated  side  effects 
and  fallout  In  the  form  of  air.  water,  noise 
and  aesthetic  pollution,  pesticides,  urban 
blight,  loes  of  recreational  opportunities, 
erosion  of  the  land,  transportation  problems, 
and  a  splrallng  deterioration  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources. 

The  following  recent  news  releases  provide 
a  rough  picture  of  the  nature  and  extent  axid. 
unfortunately,  the  disarray  which  has  char- 
acterized Initial  public  and  governmental 
recognition  and  reaction  to  the  challenge 
these  problems  present. 

"Bureau  of  the  Budget  asks  eacb  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  of  government  to  review 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Selene*  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Restoring  the  Quality 
of  our  Environment' .  .  . 

"Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  establishes  Special  Task  Force  to 
study  the  problems  of  environmental  quality 
In  the  United  States  .  . 

"Air.  water,  solid  waste,  noise,  aesthetic 
pollution  and  the  deterioration  of  environ- 
mental quality  occupy  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  proml.se  to  be  the  major  domestic 
problems  In  the  next  century  .  .  . 

"National  Sciences  Foundation  establishes 
division  of  Environmental  Sciences  .  .  . 

"Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc.  establishes 
g^oup  to  study  environmental  quality  prob- 
lems .  .  . 

"Scholars  from  universities  and  major  re- 
search Institutions  contend  It  Is  Impossible 
to  conduct  broad  scale  research  programs 
Into  the  ramifications,  alternatives  and  pol- 
icy Implications  of  environmental  quality 
problems  because  no  existent  governmental 
agency  has  the  authority  to  sponsor  such 
studies  due  to  the  fragmented  division  of 
responsibility  among  a  virtual  maze  of  agen- 
cies .  .  . 

"The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  a 
recent  report  on  Waste  Management  and  Con- 
trol calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  to  study  problems  connected 
with  the  Increasing  deterioration  of  environ- 
mental quality  .   .    " 

All  of  these  projects,  proposals  and  criti- 
cisms have  a  number  of  things  In  common. 
The  first  Is  the  proposition  that  the  concept 
of  environment  Is  at  least  a  xiseful  If  not  a 
necessary  focus  In  the  formulation  of  public 
policies  and  programs  to  deal  with  the  quali- 
tative decline  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

Second.  Is  a  dissatisfaction  with  tradi- 
tional methods  by  which  environment-af- 
fecting actions  have  been  undertaken  For 
example,  most  past  decisions  concerning  the 
use  of  natural  resources  have  been  relegated 
to  the  market  place  If  It  proved  the  most 
economical   course  of   action   to   use   rivers. 


streams  and  the  atmosphere  as  a  means  of 
dispersing  waste  products,  that  course  of 
action  was  followed.  If  highways  could  be 
built  cheapest  In  straight  lines  without  re- 
gard to  parks,  aesthetics  and  other  tyi>es  of 
land  use.  they  were  built  in  sUalght  lines. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions  dictated 
by  economical  considerations  of  economics 
alone  In  these  and  many  other  instances  of 
natural  resource  administration  Is  today 
coalescing  Into  a  recognition  that  the  mar- 
ket system  does  not  always  arrive  at  the 
best  possible  decisions,  and  that  there  Is  s 
need  for  continued,  knowledgeable  and  far- 
Rlght^d  study  to  determine  the  Impact  which 
alternative  uses  of  natural  resources  will 
have  on  the  shape  and  quality  of  the  future 
environment  of  the  nation. 

Third  Is  a  recognition  that  the  sum  total 
of  environment-aJTectlng  actions  must  at 
some  level  of  government  be  assessed  and 
evaluated  In  qualitative  terms.  Projected 
trends,  their  Implications  and  available  al- 
ternatives should  be  made  readily  available 
to  policy  makers.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
"natural  resource  administration":  this  has 
Involved  a  different  set  of  values  and  In- 
stitutions for  dealing  with  each  separate 
resource.  The  activities  depicted  In  the  above 
news  releases  Indicate  a  need  for  a  wider 
view  of  natural  resource  progrtuns.  This 
wider  view  involves  "environmental  admin- 
istration." 

Finally,  these  envlronment-c«ntered  proj- 
ects are  all  concerned  with  "quality" — or  In 
other  words,  with  values  and  value  choices 
In  the  decls'on-maklng  processes  They  re- 
flect a  reaction  to  the  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  environment-affecting  goals 
In  otir  society  have  often  been  Inconsistent, 
Incoherent  and  contradictory.  Some  goals 
are  of  doubtful  consistency  with  what  U 
known  to  be  necessary  to  human  well-being. 
Insofar  as  this  is  so  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  safeguard  and  advance  human  wel- 
fare, to  make  and  to  Implement  public  deci- 
sions that  a  society  knowledgeable  of  Its 
own  needs.  Interests  and  potentialities  ought 
to  make,  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out. 

In  some  respects,  this  newly  found  and 
now  popular  concern  for  environmental  qual- 
ity represents  a  break  from  the  past  and  a 
recognition  that  new  thinking  and  new  ap- 
proaches are  needed.  This  concern  also  rep- 
resents a  recognition  that  government  In 
America,  at  present,  has  no  charge  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  environmental  ques- 
tions. Environmental  Issues  are  approached 
only  through  specific  environment- affecting 
responsibilities  such  as  protection  of  water 
supply  (exclusively  a  public  health  measure 
until  recently) ,  prevention  of  soil  erosion  (&n 
aid  to  agriculture) ,  prohibitions  on  wildlife 
overskiU  (for  recreational  and  scientific  rea- 
sons), creation  of  natural  areas  and  parks 
(for  recreational  purposes),  etc.  Character- 
istically, each  of  these  activities  Is  within 
the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  one  office,  bureau  or 
agency  which  tends  to  view  Its  mission  as  an 
end  in  Itself:  a  task  of  self  perpetuation 
that  Is  carried  out  with  only  minimal— and 
this  usually  coerced — reference  to  the  larger 
responsibility  of  government  for  managing 
and   maintaining   environmental   quality. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognized  that  the 
divisions  of  responsibility  which  exist  In 
government  for  various  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  control  and  decision -making 
are  In  some  measure  a  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable allocation  of  responsibility.  Some 
problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
soil  erosion,  parks,  and  outdoor  recreation 
require  specialized  treatment,  responses  and 
administration  The  task  of  sustaining  an 
environment  which  Is  suitable  for  man  and 
capable  of  supporting  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  Americans  demand  and  expect,  re- 
quires that  many  diverse  problems  be  at- 
tacked from  many  angles  and  on  many  bat- 
tlefronts. 
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Too  often,  though,  there  Is  a  failure  to 
coordinate  the  specific  projects  and  goals  of 
various  agencies  In  a  manner  such  that  they 
may  be  attained  without  a  concomitant  de- 
terioration of  other  values  which  are  be- 
latedly considered  equally  Important.  The 
fractlonallzed  allocation  of  responsibility 
for  si)eclflc  resource  decisions  frustrates  co- 
ordinated public.  Congressional  or  Presi- 
dential policies  and  action  on  broad  scale 
environmental  Issues.  Dividing  control  over 
the  several  parts  and  segments  of  the  bio- 
physical environment  between  separate 
agencies,  departments  and  Congressional 
oommlttees  without  effective  coordination 
and  oversight  results  In  a  situation  where 
each  pursues  Its  unilateral  course  Independ- 
ent of  the  others  and  often  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  larger  environmental  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  Further  frustrating 
any  effort  to  Institute  more  comprehensive 
environmental  policies  and  controls  In  gov- 
ernment are  Interagency  rivalries  and  the 
often  concerted  opposition  of  natural  re- 
source users  who  constitute  "agency"  and 
"special  Interest"  lobbies. 

Greater  cooperation,  coordination  and 
communication  between  agencies  charged 
with  environmental  quality  responsibilities 
is  needed  If  programs  are  to  be  properly 
developed,  evaluated  and  administered  in 
a  manner  that  will  enchance  overall,  long- 
range  environmental  quality  and  Increase 
the  efficiency  and  wisdom  with  which  natural 
resources  are  managed.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is.  however,  that  the  Federal  government 
Is  not  well  structured  for  the  administration 
of  complex  environmental  Issues  or  to  offer 
very  meaningful  alternatives  to  past  methods 
of  coping  with  environmental  problems. 
Comf>en8atory  measures  have  been  sought 
through  legislation  and  Interagency  agree- 
ments and  understandings  which  require 
Joint  consultation  and  planning  in  speci- 
fied cases  of  natural  resources  administra- 
tion. While  this  represents  an  Improvement 
In  some  areas  of  environmental  administra- 
tion and  policy-making  (pesticides  problems, 
water  quality,  etc),  they  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  palliatives  than  basic  reforms,  and 
their  accomplishments  are  at  the  technical 
and  administrative  rather  than  policy  level. 
In  effect,  they  treat  the  symptoms  rather 
than  the  basic  problem. 

F\inctlons  of  oversight  and  assessment, 
Insofar  as  they  are  presently  fulfl.i;ed.  are 
vested  with  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Budget's  concern  Is  more  technical 
and  monetary  than  policy  oriented,  while  the 
segmented  committee  structure  of  Congress, 
coupled  with  Inadequate  time  and  staff  to 
survey  the  broad  range  of  environmental 
quality  problems,  make  It  Improbable  that 
Congress  can  be  expected  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuous and  informed  substitute  for  admin- 
istrative machinery  through  which  a  compre- 
hensive environmental  public  policy  can  be 
developed  and  applied. 

In  recognition  of  this,  further  on  in  this 
memorandum  will  be  found  a  legislative  pro- 
posal which,  among  other  things,  considers 
tilternative  proposals  for  the  creation  of  In- 
stitutional machinery  for  dealing  more  effec- 
tively with  problems  of  environmental  quality 
and  the  management  of  natural  resources. 
The  thrust  of  the  proposal  la  not  aimed  at 
reorganization,  centralization  of  authority  or 
Increased  regulation.  What  It  does  aim  at, 
however.  Is  to  stimulate  and  Increase  the 
level  of  governmental  awareness,  considera- 
tion and  research  Into  the  potential  ramifi- 
cations and  consequences  of  past  and  present 
natural  resources  decisions  on  the  shape  and 
quality  of  the  future  environment  of  the 
Nation. 

The  present  diversity  of  Interests  and  val- 
ues of  private  and  public  groups  In  relation 
to  environmental  quality,  control,  manage- 
ment  and  planning  are.  as  ha«  been  noted, 
major  factors  In  fractlonallzlng  public  re- 


sponsibility. Institutional  Innovations  would 
to  some  extent  minimize  this  diversity.  But 
equally  Important  is  the  need  for  public 
discussion  and  definition  of  the  larger  pur- 
p>06es  and  goals  of  publication. 

In  an  open  democratic  society  environ- 
mental policy  can  scarcely  be  any  more  co- 
herent than  popular  consensus  will  permit. 
Therefore,  it  Is  essential  that  the  values  and 
perceptions  which  predominate  in  society — 
and  ultimately  influence  the  objectives  that 
administrative  action  will  pursue — be  values 
which  have  been  knowingly  formed  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  parameters  and  the 
limits  of  man's  ability  to  affect  his  environ- 
ment without  at  some  future  time  suffering 
an  aftermath  of  harmful  effects,  foregone 
alternatives  and  irreversible  decisions. 

There  is,  as  has  been  noted,  growing  con- 
cern for  environmental  quality.  Can  this 
concern  be  coaleeced  into  a  consensus  for 
action?  It  Is  apparent  that  even  if  we  can- 
not at  present  be  confident  that  we  can  de- 
scribe an  environment  that  everyone  would 
find  "good,"  we  can  at  least  Identify  and 
agree  upon  environmental  conditions  that 
virtually  everyone  would  agree  were  "bad." 
And  this.  It  Is  submitted,  Is  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build;  a  basis  upon  which  to  mo- 
bilize and  begin  the  effort  to  have  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  the  Nation  reflect  an  in- 
telligent concern  for  the  ramifications  of 
their  decisionmaking  processes  on  the  future 
quality  of  the  environment. 

The  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
prehensive national  environmental  policy, 
and  that  our  past  Institutional  arrange- 
ments have  been  better  adapted  to  exploita- 
tion of  the  environment  than  to  Its 
rational  planned  use.  protective  custody 
and  self-renewing  development  does  not 
mean  that  there  shotild  not  or  will  not  In  the 
future  be  an  environmental  policy.  Not  long 
ago.  the  idea  of  a  public  respyonslbility  for  the 
state  of  economy,  for  public  health,  and  for 
minimally  acceptable  living  conditions  was 
considered  Utopian.  Tomorrow  the  Idea  of 
public  responsibility  for  environmental 
quality  will,  as  It  inevitably  must,  win  public 
and  governmental  acceptance.  The  question 
today  Is  how  far  distant  that  tomorrow  will 
be.  "This  will  be  determined  In  part  by  the 
public's  realization  that  a  crises  stage  has 
been  reached  in  environmental  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  crises  of  environ- 
mental change  and  deterioration  tend  to  be 
"quiet  crises"  and  tardy  spxirs  to  action.  The 
history  of  water  pollution  Is  a  prime  example 
here.  The  rare  "act  of  God."  whether  a  flood. 
hurricane,  or  earthquake,  draws  an  Imme- 
diate response  of  millions  of  dollars  and  con- 
certed governmental  action.  The  gradual  and 
cumulative  poisoning  of  the  environment  and 
Its  slow,  unobtrusive  decline  in  quality  falls, 
however,  to  elicit  response,  to  excite  research. 
to  give  impetus  to  decision-makers  In  search 
of  alternatives  or  to  do  more  than  win  an 
occasional  page  In  obscure  scholarly  Journals 
on  ecology,  biology  or  urban  planning.  There 
are.  of  course,  exceptions.  Water  and  air  pol- 
lution are  no  longer  "quiet  crises."  The  same 
Is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  of  pesticide  use  and 
problems  associated  with  disposal  of  radio- 
active wastes.  These,  however,  are  the  ex- 
ceptional caeee  where  the  nature  and  scof)€ 
of  the  problems  have  become  so  obvious  that 
to  forestall  positive  action  would  Invite 
disaster. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  money  and 
the  national  attention  currently  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  "critical"  environ- 
mental quality  problems  of  water  pollution. 
urban  renewal,  open  areas  acquisition,  etc., 
may  distort  the  long-range  objectives  which 
must  be  achieved.  Clean  water,  rehabilitated 
cities  and  more  open  space  in  and  of  them- 
selves are  not  the  ultimate  values  which 
government  seeks  to  attain.  Considered  in 
Isolation,  they  are  simply  means  to  the  end 
of  a  quality  environment.  As  contributing 


parts  to  a  larger  value,  there  Is  a  need  to 
recognize  them  as  such.  To  have  cleansed 
and  purified  all  the  waters  of  the  Nation  at  a 
cost  of  •100  billion  may.  ■with  the  hindsight 
of  a  future  vantage  point.  ap;>e&r  ridiculous 
If  we  fall  to  timely  recognize  and  cope  with 
other  less-glamorous  environmental  quality 
problems  It  is  believed  that  the  legislative 
program  proposed  further  on  in  this  memo- 
randum will  help  to  bring  into  focus  the 
overall  nature  of  the  environmental  quality 
problems  faced  by  the  Nation  and  provide 
the  research  and  leadership  necessary  for 
their  resolution. 
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Thz  Paradox  of  Modien  Technologt 

(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchkl,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cotinty  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation, Fresno,  Calif.,  October  18,  1967) 

As  we  meet  here  today,  two-thirds  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  elapsed.  The  first  six- 
ty-seven years  have  brought  great  changes 
In  man's  way  of  life — changes  which  were 
barely  perceptible   on   the   horizon   In   1900. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  H.  G. 
Wells  put  his  fertile  Imagination  to  work 
to  guess  what  life  would  be  like  by  the  year 
2000.  He  was  successful  In  predicting  the 
coming  urban  sprawl,  the  blight  of  central 
cities  and  the  growth  of  car  freeway  sys- 
tems, but  he  also  foresaw  efficient  urban 
rapid  transit  systems  which,  regrettably,  few 
of  our  communities  have  achieved.  Of  air 
transportation  he  said; 

"I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable  that 
aeronautics  will  ever  come  Into  play  as  a 
serious  modification  of  transport  and  com- 
munication. .  .  .  Man  Is  not.  for  example, 
an  albatross,  but  a  land  biped,  with  a  con- 
siderable disposition  toward  being  made  sick 
and  giddy  by  unusual  motions,  and  however 
he  soars   he   must   come  to  earth   to   live." 

Wells  viewed  the  world  of  the  year  2000 
without  the  knowledge  which  we  have  ac- 
cumulated during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
centtiry.  Today  car  vision  of  the  future  Is  ob- 
scured by  two  conflicting  Images  of  what  lies 
in  store  for  the  human  race.  The  mushroom- 
shaped  cloud  reminds  us  that  man  has  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  destroy  mankind. 
The  earth  satellite,  circling  the  globe.  Is  a 
symbol  of  man's  ability  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  technical  problems  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race. 

In  a  simple  world,  we  could  pigeon-hole 
each  new  idea,  good  or  bad,  mushroom  cloud 
or  satellite.  But  the  world  of  1967  does  not 
admit  of  those  simple  Judgments.  The  weap- 
ons research  which  has  brought  us  to  a  capa- 
bility of  complete  obliteration  bears  the  seed 
of  unlimited  peaceftil  bounty.  It  represents 
part  of  the  paradox  of  this  age.  And  Amer- 
ica's great  burst  of  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical creativity  carries  the  latent  potential 
to  make  our  environment  unfit  for  htiman 
habitation. 

The  whole  melange  of  environmental  prob- 
lems— air  pollution,  water  poulltrtlon,  radia- 
tion, contamination,  noise  pollution,  danger- 
ous Insectiddee  and  pesticides,  and  urban 
blight — Is  with  us  as  a  stark  reality. 
The  gravity  of  these  threats  to  human  life 
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Is  ampUfled   by  tbe  rate  at  which  popula- 
tion Is  growing  in  the  world. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  a  million 
people  die  each  year  from  starvation  and 
malnutrition.  That  situation  can  oaiy  get 
worse,  since  by  the  end  of  this  century 
Latin  America  will  have,  by  jstlmate,  one  bil- 
lion people. 

There  Is  a  temptation  to  Ignore  any  danger 
In  crowding  as  long  as  we  can  produce  enough 
food  to  feed  our  people  and  enough  goods 
to  sustain  our  economy.  Yet  overpopulation 
can  destroy  the  quality  of  human  life. 

Some  scientists  have  studied  field  mouse 
population  explosion  to  learn  about  the 
ctralns  of  overpopulation  on  a  society.  The 
end  of  a  mouse  outbreak  Is  always  abrupt. 
At  the  peak,  food  begins  to  run  short  and 
crowding  leads  to  tension  and  fighting.  Ten- 
sion, food  shortage,  crowding,  disease,  fight- 
ing, cannibalism — all  these  appear  and  lead 
Into  the  descending  spiral,  a  rapid  decline 
that  ends  In  mass  die-off. 

The  dangers  of  overpopulation  will  be  In- 
creased by  the  extreme  adaptability  of  the 
human  race.  Humans  can  become  adapted  to 
almost  anything — polluted  air,  treeless  hills, 
traffic  Jams,  water  shortages,  or  urban  ana 
suburban  blight.  But  in  one  way  or  anoLher, 
we  have  to  pay  later  for  the  adjustment  we 
make  to  undesirable  conditions. 

Even  feeding  the  skyrocketing  population 
may  prove  impossible.  The  spread  of  Ameri- 
can cities  eats  up  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  open  land  every  year. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Califor- 
nia's population  consisted  of  scattered  Indian 
tribes  and  a  handful  of  new  settlers.  The 
Indians  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  our 
population  has  grown  to  20  million.  By  the 
end  of  this  century  we  will  need  space  for 
50  million  Callfomlans.  Dr,  Maurice  L.  Peter- 
son, Dean  of  Agriculture  for  the  University  of 
California,  has  said: 

"Urbanization  of  prime  farmland  Is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  us  In 
agriculture.  The  population  Is  Increasing  at 
a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  our  abUlty  to 
produce  food,  and  farmers  are  being  forced 
up  into  the  hills  where  It  coats  more  to  pro- 
duce. California  produces  25  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  table  food,  43  per  cent  of  the  fresh 
vegetables,  42  per  cent  of  the  nut  and  fruit 
crops,  but  conservative  estimates  show  that 
half  of  California's  farm  cropland  wlU  go  to 
housing  and  Industry  in  the  next  33  years." 

What  are  the  lethal  by-products  of  modem 
technology  which  reveal  a  potential  twenty- 
first  century  apocalypse? 

The  clear,  fresh  air  which  was  AmerlcA's 
heritage  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
every  major  city  In  the  country.  The  most 
tragic  single  air  pollution  Incident  occurred 
in  Donora,  Pennsylvania.  In  '948.  The  com- 
munity was  blanketed  for  sc  ral  days  by  a 
fog  that  gathered  the  chemical  wastes  of  the 
tiny  coal  mining  town.  Half  i;>'  population 
Of  the  town  fell  111.  and  17  pero.^iis  died. 

The  highly  salubrious  climate  of  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  has  always  contained  the  me- 
teorological buUdlng  lUocks  for  severe  air 
pollution  problems.  By  the  mld-40'8  tacreas- 
ing  population.  industrlallzaUon  and  auto- 
mobUes  brought  on  smarting  eyes,  coughing, 
and  sore  lungs.  By  1980  the  use  of  gasoline 
In  the  Loe  Angeles  area  will  have  Increased 
fourfold  since  smog  was  first  noticed  around 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  the  author  of  the  first  legislation  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bear  on  air  pollution  research— the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956.  More  re- 
cently I  have  co-sponsored  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963.  and  have  urged  a  more  active 
role  for  private  Industry  In  fighting  the 
scourge  of  air  pollution. 

California,  recognizing  the  danger  of  air 
poUuUon.  mobilized  Its  efforts  years  before 
other  state*.  As  a  result,  our  state  Dontrols 
are  the  most  advanced  In  the  nation.  The 
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Senate,  recognizing  that  fact,  made  a  special 
exemption  in  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
which  It  recently  passed  The  Senate  exemp- 
tion would  preserve  California  state  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion, rather  than  allowing  the  weaker  fed- 
eral standards  to  pre-empt  the  field,  Al- 
though the  exemption  recognizing  Califor- 
nia's leadership  was  stricken  by  a  House 
Committee,  I  beUeve  we  will  be  successful 
In  retaining  the  exemption  In  the  bill  as  It 
is  finally  enacted. 

In  recent  decades  man  has  begun  to  burn 
the  fossil  fuels,  coal,  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  that  were  locked  In  sedimentary  rocks 
over  500  million  years,  releasing  vast 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  Into  the  atmos- 
phere. The  l>est  approximations  are  that  by 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  25  per  cent  more 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  than  was  present 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Scientists 
predict  that  the  concentration  of  carbon 
dioxide  win  heat  up  the  polar  areas  and 
cause  the  Antarctic  icecap  to  melt  They  say 
that  In  one  thousand  years  sea  level  will 
rise  400  feet. 

Other  scientists  are  concerned  that  the 
Increase  of  pollutants,  other  than  carbon 
dioxide,  which  filter  the  sun's  heat  rather 
than  creating  a  natural  greenhouse,  will 
cause  the  polar  Icecaps  to  expand,  bringing 
on  a  second  Ice  age. 

As  the  hazards  Increase,  the  nation  gropes 
for  effective  answers  or  solutions  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  air  pollution.  Nothing  short 
of  an  all-out  exploitation  of  federal,  state, 
local  and  prlv.itc  resources  should  be  tol- 
erated by  the  people  whose  lives  and  sur- 
roundings are  at  stake. 

Recently,  nine  iilldren  in  Washington 
County,  Utah,  were  n.Tspltallzed  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  abnorinal  nodules  In  their 
thyroid  glands  The  tests  were  Inconclusive, 
but  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  the  doctors  found  that  fifteen  years 
earlier  each  of  these  children  had  been  ex- 
posed to  radioactive  Iodine  produced  on 
the  nearby  Nevada  atomic  test  site. 

In  1953  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnalsslon 
predicted  that  fallout  would  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe  so  that  no  area  would 
receive  an  excessive  amount.  By  1958  we  had 
learned  that  fallout  levels  in  the  north 
temperate  zone  were  more  than  ten  times 
higher  than  at  the  equator  or  the  poles.  As 
our  nuclear  technology  expands,  so  must 
our  understanding  of  side  effects.  We  may 
pay  for  our  bad  guesses  for  countless  gen- 
erations. 

America  Is  blessed  with  abundant  water 
supplies,  but  our  industrial  and  urban  so- 
ciety has  been  built  on  the  false  assumption 
that  our  waters  are  bottomleee  pools  Into 
which  waste  can  be  dumped,  much  as  we 
ellp  razor  blades  Into  the  slot  at  the  back 
of  the  medicine  cabinet.  Well,  the  space  be- 
hind the  slot  la  fllled,  as  far  as  our  nation's 
waters  are  concerned.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  using  our  waterways  as 
a  common  waste  receptacle. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  chemical  technology 
produced  synthetic  detergenU  which  were 
much  more  efficient  washing  agents,  espe- 
cially In  hard  water,  than  soap.  A  multl-bll- 
Uon  dollar  detergent  industry  was  founded 
without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  side 
effects  of  these  detergenU.  But  when  Amer- 
icans began  to  dump  three  billion  pounds 
of  detergent  Into  our  water  each  year, 
mounds  of  foam  app>eared  In  rivers  and  good 
stiff  heads  of  foam  formed  on  glasoes  of  water 
Only  then  did  we  realize  that  the  new  de- 
tergents differed  from  soap  In  an  Important 
aapect.  Soap  Is  readily  broken  down  by  bac- 
teria, but  detergents  are  not.  Porturvately, 
the  worst  Is  past.  The  industry  developed 
new  "biodegradable"  detergents  which  are 
broken  down  by  bacteria  In  mod«m  urtoen 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  detergent  epi- 
sode Is  a  classic  example  of  the  failure  of 


scientists  to  predict  the  effect  of  a  seemingly 
beneficial  change  In  our  environment. 

Over  forty  years  ago,  the  City  of  Pomona 
saw  that  It  was  wasteful  and  wrong  to  use 
water  only  once,  pwUute  It.  then  dispose  of  it. 
Imitating  Mother  Nature,  the  city  built  one 
of  the  first  waste  water  reclamation  units  In 
the  United  Statee. 

The  local  governments  of  the  semi-arid 
southern  part  of  our  state  have  pioneered  In 
the  re-use  of  waste  water.  Many  California 
cities  and  counties  are  now  looking  to  re- 
claimed water  as  a  major  source  of  their 
future  supply 

Since  World  War  11  and  the  advent  of  DDT, 
we  have  seen  a  revolution  In  the  use  of  In- 
secticides. But  wholly  unexpected  side  effects 
can  often  create  problems  worse  than  the  one 
the  substance  was  developed  to  cure.  In  one 
Bolivian  town.  DDT  sprayed  to  control  ma- 
larial moequltoes  also  killed  most  of  the  cats. 
With  the  cats  gone,  the  town  was  Invaded 
by  wild  mouse-like  animals  that  carried  black 
typhus.  Before  new  cats  were  brought  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  nature,  several  hundred 
people  were  killed  by  the  disease. 

Last  month,  a  news  bulletin  out  of  Tijuana 
told  of  thirty-four  children  dead  from  In- 
secticide in  their  bread.  Death  and  serious 
Illness  from  insecticide  poisoning  are  rare 
In  the  U.S.,  but  everyone  In  this  "-oora  has 
a  measurable  quantity  of  these  substances 
\n  his  body,  accumulated  mainly  from  con- 
taminated food  and  water.  It  Is  estimated 
that  twenty  tons  of  DDT  residue  Is  contained 
m  the  bodlee  of  the  people  of  thU  country. 
Noise  Itself  can  be  a  dangerotis  type  of 
pollutant  to  our  environment.  Urban  noise, 
for  example,  damages  the  hearing  and  de- 
grades the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities  Jet 
noises  are  among  the  worst,  and  as  we  move 
on  to  the  superslzed  and  supersonic  Jets  of 
the  future,  we  must  learn  what  the  mental 
and  physical  cost  will  be  for  persons  living 
near  airports  and  under  flight  patterns. 

In  downtovrn  Los  Angeles,  66  per  cent  of 
the  land  Is  taken  up  by  parking  lots  or 
streets.  We  are  developing  urban  complexes 
BO  fast  that  one  can  travel  a  hundred  mile* 
or  more  before  reaching  open  country  The 
leapfrogging  haphazard  pattern  of  develop- 
meiit  hastens  the  process   of  spread 

The  value  of  parks,  lakes,  streams  and  open 
green  spaces  Is  not  wholly  aesthetic.  In  many 
areas  they  modify  the  climate,  purify  or 
humidify  the  air,  and  maintain  thermal  con- 
trol for  the  metropolitan  area.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  filling  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  Bay 
Area  by  five  to  ten  degrees  and  blanket  It 
with  a  thick  layer  of  smog. 

In  1965  I  supported  a  program  to  make 
$236  million  In  open  space  grants  available. 
This  ye>ar  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  ha« 
acted  favorably  on  my  bills  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park  find  the  San  Rafnel  WUdemesa 
near  Santa  Barbara  But  more  such  measure* 
are  needed  to  create  a  viable  environment  for 
tomorrow's  Callfomlans. 

Overpopulation,  water  and  resource  short- 
ages, and  an  environment  made  unfit  for  hu- 
man life  by  man's  own  Intrusions  on  nature 
might  discourage  us  from  moving  on  to  the 
twenty-first  century,  were  It  not  for  the 
other  Image — the  Image  of  technology  as  the 
good  provider. 

My  profession  Is  legislating,  and  I  am 
happy  to  leave  the  technological  speculation 
to  the  experts.  In  a  recent  study.  Herman 
Kahn  and  Anthony  Welner  listed  one  hun- 
drew  Innovations  likely  in  the  next  thirty- 
three  years.  I  read  but  a  few: 

'Tasers  and  masers  for  sensing,  measuring, 
communicating,  cutting,  heating,  welding, 
power  transmission.  Illumination,  destructive 
(defensive),  and  other  purpoaes." 

"New  or  Improved  super-perfonnanoe  fab- 
rics (papers,  fibers,  and  plastics)  " 

"More  reliable  and  longer-range  weather 
forecasting." 
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••New  sources  of  power  for  ground  trans- 
Dortatlon  (storage-battery,  fuel -cell  propul- 
sion or  support  by  electromagnetic  fields.  Jet 
pnelne    turbine) ." 

••Extensive  and  Intensive  world-wide  use 
of  hlgh-altltude  cameras  for  mapping,  pros- 
pecting, census,  land  use,  and  geological  In- 
vestigations." 

••Major  reducUon  in  heredltarj-  and  con- 
genital defects." 

'New  or  improved  uses  of  the  oceans  (min- 
ing, extraction  of  minerals.  controUed  'farm- 
ing '  source  of  energy) ." 

"Three-dimensional  photography,  Ulustra- 
tlons.  movies,  and  television."       

•■some  control  of  weather  or  climate. 

••Human  hlbemaUon  for  relatively  exten- 
sive periods  (months  to  years)." 

•CapabUlty  to  choose  the  sex  of  unborn 

'^'^••Oeneral  and  substantial  Increase  in  Ufe 
expectancy,  postponement  of  aging,  and  Um- 
Ued  rejuvenation." 

"Permanent  manned  satellite  and  lunar 
installations— interplanetary  travel." 

•Permanent    inhabited    undersea   Installa- 
tions and  perhaps  even  colonies."  __ 
•Practical    large-scale    deaallnlzatlon. 
These  things  will  not  come  about  without 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  basic  research 
and    development,    and    the   federal    govern- 
ment has  moved  boldly  In  the  expenditure  of 
research  and  development  funds  over  the  la^t 
two  decades   In  1940  the  federal  government 
spent  only  »74  million  In  basic  research  and 
development    Bv    1966   that   had   multiplied 
two  hundred  times  over  Ui  an  expenditure 
in  excess   of   *15   billion.   Incidentally    over 
one-third  of  the  total  federal  research  and 
development  dollar  Is  spent  In  CaUfornla.  No 
sute  will  play  a  greater  role  In  shaping  the 
technological    future    of    this    nation    than 
the  state  we  are  honored  to  call  our  bome^ 
The  future  holds  dangers,  but  It  also  holds 
limitless  promise   The  first  order  of  business 
is   I  believe,  a  long,  hard  and  thorough  look 
at  the  federal  executive  effort  to  understand 
and  cope  with  man's  environment.  TTie  ad 
hoc  creation  of  federal  environments  pro- 
grams   has    resulted    in    a   crazy    patchwork 
QUlIt    full  of  duplication  and  full  of  holes. 
I  count  at  least  eighteen  federal  agenclea 
having  responsibility   In   the   area  of  mans 
environment   There  are  seven  agencies  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  problems  alone- 

Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Environmental  Health  Services  Cen- 
ters the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Solid  Waste 
omre  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Division 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and,  of  aU 
things   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  water  pollution,  the  agencies  abound. 
Thirteen  have  responslbUlty  In  the  area: 

Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration Environmental  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
ter the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Bureau'  of  Mines,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

and  TVA.  _, 

An  executive  reorganization  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  rationality  and  order  to  these 
frenetic  ungulded  and  competitive  efforts 
should  be  given  top  priority.  Both  PoUtlcal 
parties  ought  to  make  a  pledge  that  It  wiU 
be  done.  .._ 

If  we  delay  too  long.  It  wUl  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  earthbound  Institutional  re- 
form than  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon.  We 
vrtll  pay  dearly  If  we  do  not  face  the  need  for 
fundamental  reorganization  of  the  federal 
effort  In  environmental  control.  The  price  we 
pay  vrtll  be  the  continued  degradation  of 
man^B  surroundings. 

Simultaneously,  ■we  should  take  a  new  look 
at  the  structure  and  organization  of  local 
govemmenU.  Local  government  In  California 
has  a  distinguished  history  In  areas  of  edu- 
cation, health  and  labor  legislation,  Cali- 
fornia has  provided  a  model  for  the  nation. 


But  In  most  of  our  metropolitan  areas,  gov 
ernment  Is  frozen  In  outmoded  patterns.  The 
metropolis  Is  one  housing  market,  one  trans- 
portation grid,  one  labor  market.  It  is  cov- 
^ed  by  one  skv.  But  the  core  city  represents 
only  a  minority  of  the  total  population.  As 
population  growth  has  spilled  over  into  the 
suburbs,  environmental  problenos  which 
transcend  the  historical  political  boundaries 
have    become    unmanageable. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  reform  He  on  your 
shoulders.  It  Is  a  difficult  task,  for  the  exist- 
ing local  governmental  structure  is  buUt  on 
many  sound  reasons  and  a  century  of  history. 
Reform  will  not  come  overnight,  but  It  must 
be  pursued  In  aU  areas  where  population 
sprawl  has  outrun  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  core  cltv.  If  the  challenge  Is  not  met, 
I  fear  that  the  federal  government  will  step 
into  the  void  and  force  federal  solutions  to 
many  essentially  local  problems. 

There  must  be  an  Increased  emphasis  In 
government  at  all  levels,  and  In  the  private 
sector,  on  domestic  utilization  of  technology 
developed  for  military  or  space  applications. 
Our  research  today  Is  primarily  devoted 
to  Improving  our  defense  and  space  capabil- 
ity. The  technological  innovations  derived 
In  work  on  weapons  and  space  research 
might  remain  an  unlocked  treasure,  unless 
we  pursue  systematic  and  energetic  efforts 
to  turn  them  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

This  Is  especially  imporunt  In  CaUfornla. 
Within  the  past  decade  a  decline  In  aircraft 
manufacturing   grievously    damaged   one   of 
our  large  southern   counties.   Between   1958 
and      1965,     aerospace     employment     there 
dropped  from  80  per  cent  to  64  per  cent  of 
the  area's  total  manufacturing  employment. 
Space  related  activities  at  Vandent>erg  Air 
Force    Base,   on    the    other    hand,    have   In- 
creased. During   the  same  period,  the  pro- 
portion   of    manufacturing    employment    in 
the  SanU  Barbara  area  involved  In  the  aero- 
space industry  rose  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent   The  vagaries  of  defense  and  aerospace 
contracts,  and  their  adverse  Impact  on  the 
economy,   would    be   considerably   lightened 
by  successful  efforts  to  turn  technology  to 
beneficial  domestic  uses.  An  Idea  turned  to 
domestic  use  can  sustain  employment  while 
defense  contracts  come  and  go. 

Finally,  programs  which  promise  to  benefit 
people  should  be  emphasized.  In  my  view, 
two  federal  programs  deserve  the  highest 
priority.  The  first,  a  cooperative  program  of 
NASA  and  the  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Navy 
Departments  Involves  earth  resource  surveys 
from  space.  The  other  Is  the  desalination  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

By  using  remote  sensing  devices,  such  as 
cameras,  radar,  and  other  InstrumenUtlon, 
In  airplanes  and  ultimately  In  orbiting  satel- 
lites vast  quantities  of  new  Information  for 
The  good  of  mankind  can  be  derived.  A  satel- 
lite circling  the  globe  can  Inventory  crop 
species  locate  Insect  and  disease  Infestation 
and  pinpoint  storms  and  fires.  It  can  tell  the 
density  of  snow-pack  In  the  mountains,  and 
is  able  to  predict  fioods  and  water  supply 

Space  photography  can  be  used  by  cartog- 
raphers to  map  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  has  ever  been  possible  before. 
From  space,  geologists  can  discover  features 
of  the  earth's  surface  never  before  detectable. 
Instruments  m  the  satellite  can  pinpoint 
water  pollution,  petroleum,  minerals  and 
subsurface  water. 

The  Information  available  from  satellites 
win  revolutionize  the  fishing  Industry. 
•Wherever  they  may  be  In  the  oceans,  large 
schools  of  fish  will  be  detectable.  Volcanic 
eruptions  can  even  be  predicted. 

With  the  vast  and  seemingly  llmiUess 
potential  of  this  program,  it  U,  nonethe- 
1^  a  poor  stepchild  of  our  nations  spe^s 
efforts.  Despite  the  huge  NASA  budget,  the 
earth  rerourcee  project  has  never  been  ade- 
quately funded.  The  potential  of  an  earth 
reeources  satellite  Is  so  great  that  It  slK)Uld 
no  longer  be  shunted  aside.  WhUe  we  are 


putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and  sending 
spacecraft  far  beyond  into  outer  space,  NASA 
ought  also  to  utilize  what  we  have  already 
learned  to  unlock  some  of  the  unknown  po- 
tential of  the  earth  on  which  we  live 

Desalination  of  sea  water  U  another  pro- 
gram which  must  be  pursued  aggreaslvely.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  co-sponsor  every 
piece  of  leglslatton  on  deeallnatlon  which 
has  passed  through  the  Senate  In  my  years 
in  thatbody.  Just  this  year,  my  bUl  to  au- 
thorize federal  participation  In  a  massive  de- 
saunatlon  project  off  the  coast  of  my  home 
Countv  of  Orange  was  enacted. 

In  this  effort,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California,  which  has  one- 
half  the  poptilatlon  of  our  state  within  Its 
service  area,  has  Joined  a  unique  partnership 
of  local,  private  and  public  utllltlee.  and  the 
federal  government  to  build  the  world's  larg- 
est sea  water  conversion  plant.  The  P>"iJ 
will  be  built  on  a  man-made  43-acre  island 
and  will  produce  150  million  gallons  of  freeh 
water  each  day,  enough  to  supply  the  domes- 
tic needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  San  Franclsro, 
and  1.800  megawatt*  of  power,  enough  to 
supply   the   domestic   needs   of   two   million 

^hfs  summer,  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man. Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  proposed  a 
daring  new  approach  to  bring  water  to  tie 
Middle  East.  The  Eisenhower  proposal  would 
locate  three  massive  dual-purpose  nuclear 
powered  desalting  and  electric  power  gen- 
erating plants  m  the  Middle  East.  Two  plants 
would  be  located  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Israel,  the  other  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  In  Jordan  or  Israel. 

The  first  stage  of  the  bold  Elsenhower 
proposal  will  be  a  450  mlUlon  gallon  per  day 
plantthree  times  the  size  of  the  recenUy 
authorized  California  plant  This  first  plant 
would  produce  electric  power  far  in  excees 
o'  the  present  needs  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
deserts  but  Industry  and  prosperity  would 
quickly  follow  the  avaliaWUty  of  abundant 

water  and  power.  

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommittee 
has  pending  before  It  a  resolution  to  put 
the  Eiseniiower  plan  into  action.  It  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Baker  of  Tennessee  and 
co-sponsored  by  dozens  of  Senators.  Includ- 
ing myself 

The  ability  to  talk  serlotisly  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  economlcaUy  feasible  la»^«*J« 
desalination  la  based  on  fifteen  years  of  f^- 
eral  research.  But  we  have  not  WTl^«f  ^/^* 
merely  are  at  a  point  where  we  predict  tiJAt 
substantial  quantities  of  freeh  water  oan  be 
produced  che^ly  enough  to  be  tised  fof 
municipal  purpoees.  We  have  not  ^  pro- 
duced large  amounts  of  cheap  desalted 
water.  Aggressive  support  of  the  federal  de- 
salting program  now  U  vital  to  peaceand 
wel-belng  of  the  world  In  the  year  3000. 

Soon  It  will  be  too  late  to  cope  with  the 
choking  and  crowding  that  Is  becoming  our 
very  environment.  Indeed,  for  thoee  who 
have  died  from  polluted  air  and  contami- 
nated water.  It  Is  already  too  late.  We  have 
to  get  out  ahead  of  our  technology,  or  tech- 
nology and  the  debris  It  leaves  behind  ^U 
reduce  mankind  to  a  pitiful  nothlngneea.  We 
must  create  new  human  institutions  to  fpP* 
with  our  environment.  We  must  make  bettw 
u-^  of  the  institutions  we  have.  Falling  that, 
we  leave  a  sorry  legacy  for  the  coming 
twenty-flT«t  century. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  MOD- 
IFY THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  EX- 
PEDITING ACT 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ex- 
pediting Act,'  designed  to  speed  the  deter- 

1  Act  of  Feb.  11,  1603,  ch.  M4,  I  1,  82  Stat. 
823  M  amended;  16  UJS.C.  J I  28.  29:  «  US.C 
1144.  45. 
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mlnatlon  of  Important  antitrust  cases, 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  con- 
troversy for  a  number  of  years.  It  con- 
tains two  separate  provisions,  both  of 
which  are  applicable  to  those  civil  anti- 
trust suits  and  civil  cases  arising  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  which 
the  United  States  is  the  plalntlfl.  The 
first  provision  enables  the  Attorney  Qen- 
era].  In  cases  that  he  considers  to  be  of 
"general  public  importance."  to  require 
the  empaneling  of  a  three-judge  district 
court.  The  act  directs  such  a  court  to 
expedite  the  disposition  of  the  case. 
Where  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
certify  a  case  as  being  of  general  public 
importance,  the  proceedings  are  held 
before  a  regular  U.S.  district  court.  Ac- 
cording to  the  second  provision  of  the  act. 
appeals  In  these  Government  antitrust 
and  interstate  commerce  cases,  whether 
from  a  three-judge  district  court  or  from 
an  ordinary  single-judge  district  court, 
lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  courts  of  appeals 
are  b>'passed  entirely.  Unlike  the  litiga- 
tion of  a  normal  civil  case,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  an  interlocutory  appeal  on 
any  issue  an  appellate  court,  since  the 
act  provides  that  only  final  judgments 
can  be  appealed. 

There  are  a  number  of  objections  that 
can  be  raised  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Expediting  Act  as  they  operate  today. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
direct  appeal  provision  is  that  having 
all  Government  antitrust  cases  proceed 
directly  from  a  U.S.  district  court  to 
the  Supreme  Court  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  burden  on  that 
already  overburdened  tribunal.  The  bur- 
densomeness  of  these  cases  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  they  typically  In- 
volve voluminous  records  of  detailed 
economic  data  and  business  history.  To 
review  such  records  thoroughly  requires 
an  effort  from  the  Court  disproportionate 
to  the  overall  public  Importance  of  the 
issues  ordinarily  involved  in  such  cases. 
The  burdensomeness  of  these  Expediting 
Act  cases  has  been  suggested  by  several 
Justices  of  the  Court.  In  1962.  Justices 
Clark  and  Harlan  called  the  direct  ap- 
peal provision  "a  great  burden  on  the 
Cc«jjt"  that  "seldom  results  In  much 
expedition."  *  The  Court  Itself  In  United 
States  v.  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  (374  U.S.  174. 
175  n.  1  (1963))  said: 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  wladom  of 
the  Expediting  Act  In  providing  direct  ap- 
peals in  antitrust  cases  at  the  time  of  Its 
enactment  in  1903.  time  has  proven  It  un- 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  in  several 
speeches  in  1965.'  reiterated  this  com- 
ment and  called  for  revision  of  the  act. 

At  the  time  the  Expediting  Act  was 
enacted,  it  established  the  seventh  class 
of  cases  In  which  appeals  lay  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  decision  of 
a  single  district  court  judge.  Today.  Ex- 
pediting Act  cases  are  one  of  only  three 
classes  of  cases  In  which  there  la  a  direct 


•  Broton  Shoe  Co.  v.  United  States,  870  U5. 
294,  365.  3«»-64  (1962). 

» Talks  delivered  to  the  Bar  Asaodatlon  of 
the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit  on  May  11.  1965. 
tmd  to  Marquette  University  Law  School  on 
March  10.  1965. 
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appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  single  dis- 
trict court  judge.  The  other  two  classes 
of  cases  are  decisions  holding  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  and  certain 
decisions  adverse  to  the  United  States  In 
criminal  cases.  In  all  other  direct  ap- 
peals, direct  review  by  the  High  Court  is 
restricted  to  decisions  by  three-judge  dis- 
trict courts.  Yet  antitrust  cases  falling 
within  the  Expediting  Act  now  provide 
the  major  source  of  direct  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court.*  The  Supreme  Court 
heard  31  of  these  direct-appeal  Expe- 
diting Act  cases  over  a  recent  10-year  pe- 
riod," These  cases  amounted  to  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  antitrust  cases  heard 
during  that  period.  The  most  important 
point  is  that  very,  very  few  of  these  Ex- 
pediting Act  cases  involved  issues  of  sufD- 
cient  magnitude  to  warrant  the  attention 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  While  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  say  in  exactly  how  many  of  these 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
granted  certiorari  in  the  absence  of  the 
direct-appeal  provision,  it  is  safe  to  sug- 
gest that  if  appeals  had  been  routed 
through  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  had  employed  the  usual 
criteria  in  determining  whether  to  exer- 
cise its  jurisdiction,  the  number  of  these 
cases  heard  by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  land  would  have  been  very  much 
smaller. 

The  direct-appeal  procedure  also  has 
been  criticized  as  shortchanging  a  liti- 
gant's right  to  a  full  and  effective  review 
of  the  trial  court's  decision  in  an  appel- 
late court.  Notwithstanding  that  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  appel- 
lant's first  and  only  appeal,  demands  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  time  often  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Court  to  give  summary 
rather  than  plenary  attention  to  these 
cases,  thereby  effectively  depriving  the 
appellant  of  a  full  review    In  the  ordi- 
nary case  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  decision,  extensive   briefs  are  filed, 
the  full  Court  hears  oral  argument  from 
all  parties,  and  a  lengthy  and  considered 
opinion  is  written.  When  a  case  Is  dis- 
posed of  summarily,  however,  full  briefs 
and  oral  argument  are  omitted,  and  the 
Court  may  issue  no  more  than  an  order 
This  treatment,  while  it  may  be  Justified 
by  the  lack  of  Importance  of  the  Issues 
before  the  Court,  hardly  affords  the  re- 
view  to  which  the  parties  are  entitled 
and  which  the  case  would  receive  in  the 
court  of  appeals    The  problem  was  em- 
phEislzed  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Gold- 
berg dissenting  in  KeriTiecott  Copv^T  Cn. 
v.  United  States  (381  U.S.  414   (1965»). 
They  pointed  out  that  "this  is  appellant's 
first  and  only  appeal"   and  called  for 
"plenary  rather  than  summary  disposi- 
tions of  such  appeals"  so  long  as  the  Ex- 
pediting  Act   "remains   on   the   books." 
Moreover,  the  Court's  somewhat  cryptic 
orders  Issued  In  cases  summarily  disposed 
of  may  unintentionally  appear,  by  reason 
of  factual  analogies,  to  cast  impllcaMons 
upon  rules  of  law  contained  in  prior  de- 
cisions that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
actually  Intend  to  affect.  Thus  the  prac- 
tice of  rendering  summary  dispositions  In 


•  Note.  The  Antitrust  Expediting  Act — A 
Critical  Reappraisal.  63  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1240. 
1244  (1966). 

•  Id.  at  1246. 


these  complicated  cases  may  have  a  con- 
fusing and  unsettling  effect  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  antitrust  laws. 

A  somewhat  related  problem  is  that 
the  terms  of  the  district  court's  decree 
are  seldom  reviewed  at  all  under  today's 
Expediting  Act  procedures,  yet  in  the  view 
of  many  this  may  be  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  district  court's  action,  at 
least  In  terms  of  potential  economic  ef- 
feet.  It  Is  probable  that  if  decisions  were 
being  reviewed  by  a  court  of  appeals, 
more  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
terms  of  the  decree  itself. 

Another  objection  to  the  direct  appeals 
provision.  Mr.  President,  notes  that  an 
appeal  coming  directly  from  a  district 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court  tends  to  be 
less  well-focused  than  is  the  ordinary 
case  that  comes  to  the  Court  after  having 
been  given  thorough  review  by  a  court  of 
appeals.  In  going  through  the  court  of 
appeals,  issues  are  frequently  narrowed 
as  points  are  adequately  disposed  of  or 
are  abandoned  by  the  parties.  The  court 
of  appeals  also  serves  a  valuable  func- 
tion by  subjecting  the  trial  court's  find- 
ings of  fact  to  close  scrutiny — a  function 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  neither  ideally 
suited  nor  frequently  called  upon  to  per- 
form. The  strength  of  this  objection  has 
been  adequately  outlined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  in  his  speeches  In  1965.' 

Against  these  objections,  of  course, 
should  be  weighed  the  justifications  for 
having  available  a  direct  means  of  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  these  cases. 
There  are  three  significant  historical 
Justifications  for  direct  appeals.  First,  at 
the  time  the  Expediting  Act  was  enacted 
in  1903  It  was  becoming  apparent  that 
the  young  Sherman  Act  was  not  going 
to  be  a  dead  letter.  After  a  languishing 
beginning,  the  act  was  beginning  to 
emerge  as  a  potent  weapon  with  which 
to  challenge  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power.  The  collision  be- 
tween Government  and  concentrated 
economic  power  raised  novel  and  Im- 
portant Issues  of  business  regulation,  and 
it  was  deemed  necessarv-  to  provide  a 
procedure  by  which  Government  anti- 
trust cases  could  be  expeditiously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final, 
uniform  determination.  The  Expediting 
Act  was,  in  part,  a  response  to  this 
problem. 

Distrust  of  the  courts  of  appeals  was 
another  historical  factor.  These  inter- 
mediate courts  had  been  in  existence  only 
12  years.  There  was  considerable  resist- 
ance to  entrusting  to  these  comparatively 
new  and  Inexperienced  tribunals  the 
review  of  cases  in  this  new  and  very  Im- 
portant field.  Consequently,  It  was  felt 
that  at  least  those  antitrust  cases  in- 
stituted by  the  Government  should  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  third  historical  Justification  for 
the  direct  appeals  provision  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  delay  that  otherwise  would 
have  existed  in  1903.  Before  the  Expedit- 
ing Act.  Sherman  Act  cases  were  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  appeals.  Six 
months  were  allowed  for  taking  the  ap- 
peal, and  then  1  year  more  was  allowed 
for  taking  an  appeal  from  the  court  of 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  addi- 
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tion  there  was  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
locutorv  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals 
from  a'  decision  of  the  district  court 
granting  or  denying  an  interlocutory  in- 
junction. It  thus  was  possible  for  trusts 
and  large  business  organizations  to  uti- 
lize the  then  existing  appeUate  procedure 
to  tie  up  complex  and  important  anti- 
trust cases  for  almost  indefinite  periods 
in  the  courts.  The  solution  achieved  in 
the  Expediting  Act  was  to  allow  only  ap- 
peals from  final  decisions,  to  require 
that  such  appeals  be  taken  within  60 
days  of  the  rendition  of  the  district 
court's  decision,  and  to  require  that  these 
appeals  be  taken  dlrecUy  to  the  Supreme 

Court. 

Each  of  these  three  historical  Justifica- 
tions for  the  direct  appeals  provision  has 
eroded  with  time.  In  a  recent  10-year 
period,  an  average  of  37  civil  antitrust 
cases  falling  under  the  Expediting  Act 
were  Instituted  by  the  Govertunent  each 
year,  compared  to  one  case  In  1903.'  It 
is  doubtful  that  many  of  these  cases 
would  meet  the  standards  of  Importance 
contemplated  by  the  drafters  of  the  Ex- 
pediting Act.  Many  of  the  appeals  today 
Involve  merely  procedural  matters.  Fre- 
quently, the  issue  is  merely  whether  the 
district  court's  decision  Is  supported  by 
the  facts  In  the  record.  Indeed.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  today  there  are  very 
few  cases  Involving  Important  substan- 
tive Issues  of  antitrust  law.' 

Moreover,  It  Is  clear  that  the  courts  of 
appeals  have  established  themselves  as 
fully  competent  to  handle  antitrust  and 
ICC  appeals.  They  regularly  handled 
antitrust  cases — involving  the  same  ques- 
Uons  of  law  as  are  involved  in  Expediting 
Act  cases— initiated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  by  private  litigants.  Also, 
for  the  most  part,  the  opportunity  for 
appellate  delay  that  existed  in  1903  has 
been  reduced.  Today  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals  must  be  taken  within  2 
months— 1  month  for  private  cases — and 
only  3  months  are  allowed  for  taking  an 
appeal  from  the  court  of  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Where  Interlocutory  ap- 
peals may  be  taken  from  decisions  grant- 
ing or  denying  an  Interlocutory  injimc- 
tion,  a  litigant  must  satisfy  both  the 
district  judge  and  the  court  of  appeals 
that  the  Interlocutory  appeal  "may  ma- 
terially advance  the  ultimate  termination 
of  the  litigation."  * 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  direct 
appeals  provisions  of  the  Expediting  Act 
do,  in  fact,  expedite,  recent  statistics 
show  that  cases  directly  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  act  are  dis- 
posed of  In  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  time  it  takes  for  relatively 
similar  private  antitrust  cases  to  receive 
an  Initial  appellate  Judgment  in  the  court 
of  appeals."  These  statistics  also  show 
that  on  the  average  it  would  take  a  case 
an  extra  year  if.  Instead  of  going  directly 


*See  note  3.  supra. 


'  Stipro  note  4.  at  1244. 

'  See,  e.g.,  Gesell.  A  Much  Needed  Reform — 
Repeal  the  SipediUng  Act  for  Antttrust 
Cases.  1961  N.Y.  83.A.  AntltniBt  L.  Sym- 
posium 98;  Note.  The  Antitrust  Expediting 
Act--A  Crttlca.1  Reappraisal,  63  Mich.  L.  Rev. 
1340.  1244-134B  (1965). 

•28  UJ3C.  1292(b). 

"  Supra  note  4.  at  1246. 


from  the  district  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  went  from  the  district  court  to 
the  court  of  appeals  and  was  then  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  review.  Thus, 
the  Expediting  Act  does  not  provide  a 
more  rapid  initial  appellate  review,  al- 
though it  does  provide  a  somewhat  more 
rapid  ultimate  Judgment  than  is  avail- 
able where  the  case  proceeds  through  the 
court  of  appeals  and  is  reviewed  on  cer- 
tiorari by  the  Supreme  Court  The  year 
saved,  however.  Is  not  a  terribly  large 
proportion  of  the  total  time  that  gen- 
erally elapses  from  the  initiation  of  an 
antitrust   investigation   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice   to  the  final  ultimate 
Judgment.  And,  considering  that  many 
cases   that  the  Supreme  Court  is  now 
forced  to  take  would  probably  proceed 
no  further  than  the  court  of  appeals  were 
the  Expediting  Act  not  In  the  picture,  In 
the  great  majority  of  Instances  there 
would  be  no  additional  delay  whatsoever 
In  obtaining  the  final  Judgment  in  a  case 
by    proceeding    through    the    courts    of 

Another  related  point  to  be  considered 
In  evaluating  the  direct  appeal  provi- 
sions is  whether  there  is  an  alternative 
means  already-  m  existence  for  expedl- 
tiouslj'  obtaining  a  Judgment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  There  is  such  a  procedure. 
Section  1254(1)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  that  in  a  case  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  appeals  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  grant  certiorari  before, 
as  well  as  after,  any  judgment  has  been 
entered  by  the  court  of  appeals.  Thus, 
without  the  direct  appeal  provisions  of 
the  present  Expediting  Act,  parties  in 
Important    cases    initially    heard    by    a 
single-judge    district   court   can   swiftly 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  by  filing  a 
petition  for  certiorari  immediately  after 
they  have  filed  their  appeal  in  the  court 
of  appeals.  Tlie  Supreme  Court,  In   Its 
discretion,  can  then  take  the  case  prior 
to  action  by  the  court  of  appeals,  ex- 
pediting only  those  cases  in  which  the 
need  for  speed — because  of  the  implica- 
tions the  case  may  have  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  national  economy,  or  what- 
ever— outweighs    the    other    inconven- 
iences of  a  direct  appeal.  The  use  of  this 
procedure  was  illustrated   in  the  steel 
mill  seizure  "  and  Girard  "  cases. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  each  of  the  his- 
torical Justifications  for  the  enactment 
of  the  direct  appeal  provisions  of  the 
Expediting  Act  is  no  longer  completely 
valid.  In  addition,  the  Expediting  Act 
appears  to  provide  only  a  relatively  slight 
amoimt  of  expedition,  and  it  does  this 
without  regard  to  whether  the  case  is  of 
sufficient  imporUnce  to  merit  expedi- 
tion. Finally,  there  Is  already  in  existence 
an  operative  alternative  means  by  which 
selected  Important  cases  may  rapidly 
reach  the  Supreme  Court.  In  short,  the 
objections  that  may  be  raised  to  the  cur- 
rent direct  appeal  provisions  are  nimier- 
ous  and  significant,  while  the  Justifica- 
tions that  may  be  raised  in  defense  of 
those  provisions  as  they  now  exist  ap- 
pear to  be  slight. 
Evaluation  of  the  three- Judge  district 


court  provision  of  the  act  is  more  diffi- 
cult. There  is  no  similar  historical  back- 
ground for  the  three-Judge  court  pro\-l- 
sion  of  section  1.  Apparently,  Congress 
simply  felt  that  occasionally  antitrust 
cases  would  involve  matters  too  com- 
plex and  important  to  be  considered  by 
a  single  Judge,  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  in  the  best  position  to  rec- 
ognize such  a  case.  It  was  felt  that  three 
Judges  would  ensure  that  the  case  would 
receive  "as  full  consideration  before 
presentation  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
if  heard  by  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 

The  principal  objection  to  the  three- 
judge  court  provision  of  the  act  arises 
from  the  fact  that  It  may  require  the 
expenditure  of  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  judicial  tim€?*and  resources.  For  Ln- 
sunce,  it  appears  difficult  to  justify  the 
use  of  three  judges  to  hear  a  suit  to  en- 
join an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  a  Government  antitrust 
suit,  while  suits  to  enjoin  the  orders  of 
other  Federal  administrative  agencies 
and  private  antitrust  suits  are  heard  by 
one  Judge. 

Criticism  may  be  also  raised  because 
the  Expediting  Act  is  the  only  one  that 
presently  calls  for  the  invocation  of  a 
three-judge  district  court  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General." 

However,  the  three-Judge  court  pro- 
vision has  been  so  seldom  Invoked  that 
the  effect  of  changing  this  aspect  of  the 
act  Is  uncertain.  Some  of  the  questions 
that  should  be  answered  by  the  Congress 
are  whether  there  Is  a  continuing  need 
for  some  special  procedure  such  as  the 
three-Judge  court  for  hearing  antitrust 
cases  that  on  their  face  appear  to  be 
especially  important,  and  whether  a 
three-Judge  court  tends  to  do  a  more 
complete  or  more  reliable  fMtflnding 
Job. 

The  several  problems  experienced  with 
the   operation    of    the   Expediting   Act 
have  precipitated  a  number  of  attempts 
to  mcxllfy  or  repeal  the  act,  beginning 
in   1949  with  a  bill  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,      Representative      Eicantjzl 
Celler."  This  bill  would  have  modified 
the  three-judge  court  pro\'lslons  by  msik- 
ing  the  formation  of  such  a  court  sub- 
ject to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  des- 
ignated to  preside  over  It.  More  recently, 
in  1963,  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator   Olln    D.    Johnston    and    Senator 
Roman  Hritska  was  introduced  repeal- 
ing the  act  entirely  for  antitrust  cases." 
In  that  same  year,  another  bill  was  Intro- 
duced that  would  have  left  the  three- 
judge  court  provision  Intact,  but  would 
have  altered  the  direct  appeal  provision." 
The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  have  indicated  some  agree- 
ment with  this  approach. 


"  Youngstown    Sheet    and    Tube    Co.    v. 
Sawver,  343  U.S.  679  (1952). 
u  Wilton  V.  Girard.  354  U-S.  624  (1957). 


«  H  Jt  Rep.  No.  3020.  57th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  2 
(1903). 

"  See,  e.g.,  Oeller,  Case  tn  Support  of  Appii- 
oation  of  the  txpedttinn  Act  to  Antitrust 
Suits,  14  DePaul  L.  Rev.  29  (1964) . 

»»  HJl.  6451.  8l8t  Cong,  1st  Sess. 

'•  8.  1811.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Seas. 

«'  8.  1392.  88th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees. 
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I  am  today  Introducing  several  pro- 
posals to  modify  or  repeal  the  Expediting 
Act.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  Ls- 
sues  and  the  diversity  of  the  approaches 
that  may  be  taken.  I  am  Introducing  a 
series  of  alternative  solutions  for  study 
by  the  Senate.  These  proposals  present 
a  wide  spectrum  of  possibilities  from 
which,  after  complete  study,  the  Senate 
may  choose  an  appropriate  bill. 

The   first   proposal   that   I   Introduce. 
S.  2806.  Is  advanced  by  the  American 
Bar    Association.    It    would    retain    the 
three-judge  court  provision  of  the  Ex- 
pediting Act.  and  would  allow  direct  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  these  three- 
judge  courts  pursuant  to  section  1253  of 
title  28.  However.  It  would  modify  the 
direct  appeal  provision  of  the  act  to  al- 
low such  appeals  from  final  judgments 
only  in  those  single-judge  Government 
actions  seeking  equitable  relief  where  ei- 
ther the  district  court  certifies  that  a 
direct  appeal  is  In  the  lntere.st  of  justice 
or  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  a 
direct  appeal  Is  "of  general  public  Im- 
portance in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice."   Certification    may    apply    to    the 
whole  case  or  a  particular  question  of 
law  therein.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this    approach    u-ill    allow    three-judge 
courts  any  direct  appeals  In  those  cases 
where  It  is  important  to  have  them,  while 
eliminating    this   special   procedure   for 
unimportant  cases  and  questions.  Some 
problem  may  arise  with   regard  to  the 
feature  of  this  bill  that  allows  the  Attor- 
ney to  Invoke  the  direct  review  provision 
of  the  bill  even  In  Instances  where  the 
district   court   thinks   this   unnecessary. 
Another  possible  problem  with  regard  to 
any  bill  that  places  the  Initial  appellate 
review  In  the  court  of  appeals  arises  out 
of  the  so-called  "two  court"  rule.  The  gist 
of  this  rule  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  review  findings  of  fact  made  by 
a  district  judge  and  approved  by  a  court 
of  appeals.  In  antitrust  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  heretofore  has  exercised  a 
review  of  the  district  court's  findings  of 
fact  with  a  measure  of  freedom  that  Is 
broader  than  In  Instances  where  the  two- 
court  rule  Is  applicable.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  courts  of   appeals  would   not   feel 
equally  free  to  review  the  trial  court's 
findings  of  fact.   If   all   antitrust  cases 
were  routed  through  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals, and  the  Supreme  Court  then  did 
invoke  the  two-court  rule,  the  scope  of 
review    might    be    somewhat    narrower 
than  at  present,  with  possible  unfortu- 
nate consequences  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

A  somewhat  relate!  biU.  S.  2807.  Is  a 
modification  of  a  propcsal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute.  Like  the  bar  associa- 
tion bin.  It  leaves  the  three-Judge  court 
provision  Intact  and  allows  direct  appeals 
from  decisions  of  a  three-Judge  court. 
It  modifies,  however,  the  direct  appeal 
provision  with  regard  to  single-Judge 
courts.  Decisions  by  single-Judge  district 
courts  are  reviewed  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals unless  the  district  court  on  its  own 
motion  or  on  the  motion  of  either  party 
certifies  that  the  case  is  of  general  public 
importance.  This  bill  does  not  allow  the 
Attorney  General  to  bypass  the  district 
court  certification.  In  this  respect.  It  pro- 


vides for  greater  equality  between  the 
Government  and  private  iJarties.  The  bill 
applies  to  all  Government  ceises.  while 
the  ABA  bill  allows  the  certification  pro- 
cedure only  in  Government  suits  seeking 
equitable  remedies.  The  American  Law- 
Institute  bill  provides  that  interlocutory 
appeals  ordinarily  go  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  It  also  eliminates  the  ABA 
provision  allowing  the  Supreme  Court  to 
pass  only  on  particular  questions  in  the 
case. 

The  third  bill  I   introduce   today.  S. 
2808.  was  drafted  by  the  Harvard  Legal 
Research  Bureau  Unlike  the  two  preced- 
ing bills,  it  would  repeal  the  three-judge 
court  provision.  This   repeal   has  been 
rejected  by  the  ABA.  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Justice  E>epartment.  but 
has   been   suggested   by   at   least   some 
critics  of  the  present  Expediting  Act  who 
point  to  what  they  consider  the  waste  of 
Judicial   manpower   Involved    In    three- 
judge  courts.  The  reasons  advanced  In 
favor  of  the  three-Judge  courts  are  the 
need  for  precise  factfinding,  the  greater 
probability  that  at  least  one  of  several 
Judges  will  be  more  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  antitrust  law.  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  decision  of  a  three-Judge  court 
having  more  prestige  than  the  decision 
of  a  single  Judge.  This  third  bill  also  es- 
tablishes a  somewhat  novel  certification 
procedure   for  direct  appeals.   It  would 
provide  for  review  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Government  antitrust  cases  in 
which  equitable  relief  is  sought  unless 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  direct 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  necessary 
for  the   effective  administration   of  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  unless  the  defendant 
certifies  that  direct  review  Is  necessary  In 
the  Interests  of  Justice.  The  bill  gives  the 
Supreme   Court   discretion   to   grant  or 
deny  the  direct  "appeal."  If  the  direct 
appeal  is  denied,  an  appeal  will  lie  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  problem  with  this 
procedure  has  been  to  define  a  proper 
standard  for  certification  by  the  defend- 
ant. There  Is  also  some  question  about 
the  propriety  of  allowing  a  private  de- 
fendant   to    "certify"    to    the    Supreme 
Court.  He  has  no  public  responsibility, 
and  perhaps  can  be  relied  upon  only  to 
certify  that  he  wants  the  case  heard.  On 
the  other  hand,  allowing  certification  by 
the  defendant  does  have  a  certain  "mu- 
tuality" appeal,  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
discretion  to  grant  or  deny  the  direct  ap- 
pe&l  may  adequately  allow  the  Court  to 
protect    its    docket    against   cases    that, 
from  a  public  Interest  standpoint,  should 
go  first  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

In  a  fourth  proposal  that  I  Introduce 
today,  S.  2809,  the  three- Judge  court 
provisioni^  are  preserved,  but  direct  ap- 
peals are  allowed  from  three- Judge 
courts  only.  There  is  no  special  certifica- 
tion procedure  for  other  cases,  which  are 
to  proceed  to  the  Supreme  Court  only 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1254<1) 
of  title  28.  which  also  governs  Supreme 
Court  review  in  ordinary  litigation.  Re- 
taining the  three- Judge  court  feature  of 
the  present  law  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  have  an  assured  direct  route  to 
the  Supreme  Court  In  those  Instances 
where  he  feels  that  direct  review  Is  Im- 
perative.   The   pressures   upon   the   At- 


torney General  to  refrain  from  calling 
for  a  three-Judge  court  hopefully  would 
operate  as  a  check  against  his  abusing 
the  opportunity  for  direct  Supreme 
Court  review.  The  problem  of  mutuality 
of  access  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  concerned  many  people,  seems  to  be 
minimized  by  thl.s  bill  because,  while  the 
Attorney  General  is  the  only  person  able 
to  Institute  a  three-Judge  court  proceed- 
ing, either  party  may.  once  a  three-Judge 
court  has  made  its  decision,  request  di- 
rect review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
single-Judge  cases,  by  relying  on  the  ac- 
celerated procedure  for  obtaining 
certiorari  provided  by  section  1254' li  of 
title  28.  this  bill  would  allow  the  Supreme 
Court  complete  control  over  the  selection 
of  important  cases  for  direct  review.  The 
bill  contains  provisions,  however,  to  en- 
courage the  Court  to  be  more  liberal  In 
granting  applications  for  certiorari  The 
bill  specifies  that  in  determining  whether 
to  grant  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  consider,  among  other  factors,  "the 
economic  Importance  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  law  and  the  need.  In  the  public 
interest,  for  a  prompt  final  determina- 
tion." This  bill  also  makes  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  "two-court"  rule. 

In  light  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  propriety  of  the 
three-Judge  court  provisions  in  section  1 
of  the  Expediting  Act.  I  al.so  Introduce  a 
bill.  S.  2810.  which  allows  the  chief  Judge 
or  the  presiding  circuit  judge,  in  In- 
stances where  the  caseload  merits,  to 
refuse  to  establish  a  three-Judge  court. 
This  bill  was  originally  introduced  by 
the  dlstmguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Commltt<?e.  Emanuel  Celler. 
In  1949.  It  would  involve  a  weighing  of 
the  Importance  of  the  case  to  be  expe- 
dited against  the  docket  pressure  of  the 
applicable  district  court.  It  could  be  ap- 
pended to  a  number  of  the  other  bills 
that  I  have  Introduced. 

The  sixth  proposal  I  Introduce,  S.  2811. 
would  simply  remove  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Expediting  Act  Government  civil 
cases  arising  underthe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  As  thiHBKpedltlng  Act  now 
stands.  Government  otses  brought  pur- 
suant to  the  Intersta^  Commerce  Act 
are  treated  differently  than  the  cases  of 
any  other  administrative  agency.  In 
cases  where  the  ICC  is  attempting  to 
enforce  an  order,  regardless  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  order,  a  three-judge 
court  may  be  convened,  and.  regardless 
of  whether  there  is  a  decision  by  a  three- 
Judge  court  or  a  single-Judge  court,  any 
appeal  must  go  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Thus,  for  Instance,  If  the  ICC  wishes  to 
enforce  an  order  and  seek  an  injunction 
against  a  railroad  that  has  on  Its  own 
initiative  gone  ahead  and  ripped  up  track 
or  changed  a  route,  or  changed  a  rate, 
the  appeal  in  such  a  case  must  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court.  Irrespective 
of  the  lack  of  general  public  Importance 
of  the  l.ssues  Involved,  and  although  this 
Is  not  the  kind  of  matter  which  one  us- 
ually expects  to  find  the  Supreme  Court 
considering.  There  Is  little  if  any  Justifi- 
cation for  having  ICC  cases  treated  dif- 
ferently from  other  administrative  agen- 
cy cases,  or  for  imposing  this  burden  on 


the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  ICC  is  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  with  their  blessing  proposed 
legislation  has  recently  been  introduced 
that  may  remedy  it.  I  refer  to  S.  268'7 
introduced  by  Senator  Lausche.  The  bUl 
I  Introduce  today,  or  Senator  Lauschk's 
bill  may  be  the  very  minimum  altera- 
tlori  that  should  be  made  to  the  Ex- 
pediting Act.  S.  2811,  might  also  be 
passed  as  a  title  U  In  one  of  the  first 
four  bills  that  I  have  introduced  today. 
Finally,  I  have  Introduced  S.  2812, 
which  would  repeal  the  entire  Expediting 
Act,  and  would  have  both  antitrust  and 
ICC  cases  treated  like  all  other  cases. 
Ordinarily  appeals  would  be  to  the  court 
of  appeals,  with  review  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  writ  of  certiorari  pursuant 
to  section  1254(1)  of  title  28.  This  bUl 
would  provide  the  Supreme  Court  with 
complete  control  over  its  own  docket,  and 
would  also  eliminate  three-judge  courts 
for  antitrust  and  ICC  cases. 

In  our  endeavor  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  Expediting  Act  problem  that  will  Im- 
picve  our  judicial  machinery,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  look  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
the  bench  and  the  bar.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  of  these  proposals  can  be  cir- 
culated to  all  Interested  parties  for  their 
comment,  and  that  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  on  these  bills  early  next  year. 
I  would  like  to  empha.size  that  I  have  no 
commitment  to  any  one  of  the  bills  de- 
scribed above,  nor  do  I  preclude  consid- 
eration of  some  other  solution  that  has 
yet  to  be  offered.  Rather,  after  the  Is- 
sues Involved  have  been  thoroughly 
aired.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  support  that  measure  which  prom- 
ises the  best  solution  to  a  problem  that 
has  plagued  the  Supreme  Court  and  anti- 
trust litigants  increasingly  over  recent 
years. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  bills 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
wUl  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  2806 
A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary   11.    1903    (ch.   544.   32   Stat.   823.   as 
amended;  15  U.8.C.  29.  49  U.S.C.  45).  com- 
monly known  as  the  ExFKKlltlng  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  aisembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  cf  February  11.  1903  (ch.  644.  32 
Stat   823.  aa  amended;  15  U.S.C.  29.  49  U.8.C. 
45).  ?  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"bLc.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
pro-. idod  by  this  section.  In  every  clvU  action 
bro'i^ht  In  any  district  court  of  the  t!nlted 
Statos  under  any  of  the  Acts  referred  to  In 
the  first  sectli  n  of  this  Act  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  the  complainant  and  equita- 
ble relief  is  sought,  appeal  may  be  taken  only 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1254  of  title  23,  United  States 
C!ode.  any  such  appeal  to  the  court  of  apjjeals 
from  a  final  Judgment  entered  In  any  such 
action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section 
1291  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  Statos  Code,  and 
any  such  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from 
any  Interlocutory  order  entered  In  any  such 


action  BhaU  be  taken  pursuant  to  sections 
1292(a)(1)  and  1292(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  In  any  such  action  an  appeal  from  a 
final  Judgment  or  an  Interlocutory  order  of  a 
three-Judge  district  court  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  (15 
use.  28,  49  U.S.C.  44)  shall  Ue  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

••(c)  In  any  such  action  before  a  district 
court  other  than  such  a  three-Judge  district 
court  an  appeal  from  the  final  judgment  of 
the  district  court  shall  Ue  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  If  (1)  the  district  court, 
upon  application  of  a  party  or  upon  Its  own 
motion,  certifies  that  immediate  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  appropriate  In  the  In- 
terest of  Justice,  or  (2)  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  that  in  his  opinion  immediate 
review  of  the  action,  or  of  a  particular  ques- 
tion of  law  therein,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  of  general  pubUc  Importance  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

"(d)  Any  such  certificate  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  by  the  district  court  upon 
Its  own  motion,  and  any  application  for 
such  a  ceitlflcate  made  by  any  party  to  the 
district  court,  shall  be  filed  In  the  district 
court  within  seventy  days  after  the  entry 
of  final  Judgment  by  the  district  court.  Any 
application  made  by  a  party  to  the  district 
court  for  such  a  certificate  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  denied  unless  such  appUca- 
tlon  Is  granted  within  eighty  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  final  Judgment. 

•'(e)   When  a  direct  appeal  Is  taken  upon 
a   certification  made   under  subsection    (c). 
the  Supreme  Court  may   (1)    allow  the  ap- 
peal  and   require  the  record   of  proceedings 
before  the  district  court  to  be  transmitted 
to   the   Supreme    Court  for  decision   of   the 
entire  matter  In  controversy,  or   (2)   dismiss 
the   appeal   and   remand   the  action   to  the 
district  court  with  binding  instructions  for 
the  disposition  thereof.  Subject  to  such  In- 
structions   in    any    action    so    remanded,    an 
appeal    from    the    Judgment   of    the    district 
court  mav  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
as   provided   by   section    1291   of  title  28  of 
the   United   States   Code.   The   Ume  aUowed 
for  such  appeal  shall  run  from  the  date  of 
entry   of    the    order   of   the   Supreme   Court 
remanding  the  action  to  the  district  court." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall   not  apply   to  any   action   in   which   a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  filed  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Appeal  In  any  Buch  ac- 
tion shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  February  11.  1903 
(32  Stat.  823,  as  amended:    15  U.S.C.  29.  49 
U.S.C.  45)   which  were  In  effect  on  the  day 
preceding    the    date    of    enactment    of    this 
Act. 

8.  2807 
A   bill   to   amend   section   2   of  the   act   of 

February   11.   1903    (ch.  544,  32  Stat.  823. 

as   amended;    15   VS.C.   29.   49   U£.C.   45). 

commonly    known   as    the   Expediting   Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  February  11.  1903  (ch.  644. 
32  Stat.  823,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  29.  49 
U.S.C.  45).  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  In  every  civil  action  brought 
before  a  three-Judge  district  court  designated 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
appeal  from  a  final  judgment  or  an  Inter- 
locutory order  of  such  court  shaU  He  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

••(b)  In  every  civil  action  brotight  before 
any  other  district  court  of  the  United  States 
under  any  of  the  Acts  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  in  which  the  United  States 
is  the  complainant  and  In  which  the  district 
court,  either  on  application  of  a  party  or 
upon  Ite  own  motion,  has  certified  that  the 
case  Is  of  general  public  Importance,  an  ap- 


peal from  the  final  Judgment  of  the  district 
court  shall  He  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
No  such  certification  may  be  made  by  the 
district  court  on  Its  own  motion,  nor  shaU 
an  application  for  a  certificate  be  made  to 
the  district  court  by  any  party,  more  than 
thirty  days  after  final  Judgment.  In  any  case 
in  which  a  party  applies  to  the  district  court 
for  such  a  certificate,  such  application  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  denied  tmless  It  Is 
granted  within  forty  days  after  final  judg- 
ment. 

•■(c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  or  subeection  (b). 
appeal  In  any  clvU  action  brought  under  any 
of  the  Acts  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  may  be  taken  only  to  the  court  of 
appeals.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1254  Of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  such 
appeal  from  an  Interlocutory  order  of  a  dis- 
trict court  may  be  taken  pursuant  to  section 
1292  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  such 
appeal  from  a  final  judgment  of  a  district 
court  may  be  taken  ptirsuant  to  section  1291 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 


S.  2808 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  February  11,  1903, 
conunonly  known  as  the  Expediting  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  secUon  of  the  Act  of  February  11, 
1903  (ch.  544,  32  Stat.  823.  as  amended;  16 
U.S.C.  28.  49   U.S.C.   44)    is   repealed. 

(b)  Section  2  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  29. 
49  U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended  to  read  as  followE; 

•Sec.  2.  (a)   In  any  civil  action  brought  by 
the  United  States  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United   States   under    the    Act   entitled    'An 
Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawfvU    restraint*    and    monopoUee,'    ap- 
proved July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209,  as  amended; 
15    U.S.C.    1-7).    commonly    known    ae    the 
Sherman  Act.  or  any  other  Act  having  like 
purpose   thereafter   enacted,   in   which   equi- 
table relief  U  sought,  appeal  from  the  final 
Judgment  of  the  district  court  shall  Ue  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court  If  within  forty- 
five  days  after  the  entry  of  such  Judgment 
( 1 )  the  Attorney  General  files  In  the  district 
court  a  certificate  sUUng  that  such  direct 
appeal  Is  necessary  for  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  such   .'^ct.  or    (2)    the   defendant 
flJes  in  the  district  court  a  certificate  stating 
that  such  direct  af^jeal  Is  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  justice.  If  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
curs in  the  statement  so  niade  In  siDy  such 
certificate  m  any  such  action.  It  •hall  allow 
such  direct  appeal,  and  require  the  record 
of    proceedings    to    be    transmitted    to    the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  determination  of  such 
app>eal  In  whole  or  In  part.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  concur  m  such  statement,  it 
shall  dismiss  such  direct  appeal,  and  remand 
such    action    to   the   district   court.   If   the 
Supreme   Court  allows  In   part  such   direct 
appeal    In    any    such    action.    It    shall    after 
determination  of  such  appeal  In  part  remand 
such  action  to  the  district  court  toi  ^pro- 
pria te  proceedings. 

'•(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  subeection  (a),  appeal  in  any  such 
civil  action,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  relief  sought,  may  be  taken  only  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1254  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code, 
such  appeal  from  an  Interlocutory  order  of  a 
district  court  may  be  taken  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1292  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
such  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment  of  a  dis- 
trict court  may  be  taken  pursuant  to  section 
1291  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  3107  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  In  any  such  civil  action 
In  Which  a  direct  appeal  from  the  final 
Judgment  of  a  district  court  pursuant  to 
subsection    (a)    has   been   dismissed  by  the 
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Supreme  Court,  appeal  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals may  be  taken  within  forty-five  days 
alter  the  dismissal  of  such  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  that  paragraph,  in  any  such  civil 
action  In  which  such  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  final  Judgment 
of  a  district  court  has  been  allowed  In  part, 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  may  be  taken 
with  respect  to  any  question  not  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  within  forty-five  days 
after  such  action  is  remanded  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  district  court  for  further 
proceedings." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  action  in  which  a  notice 
of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
filed  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Appeal  In  any  such  action  shall  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  February  11,  1903  (32  Stat.  823. 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  29,  49  U.S.C.  45)  which 
were  In  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  2811 
A  bin  to  amend  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of   February    11.    1903.    commonly    known 
as  the  Expediting  Act.  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  thereof  actions  arising  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  11.  1903  (ch. 
644,  32  Stat.  823.  as  amended;    15  U.S.C.  28. 
49  U.S  C.  44)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  '•  'An  Act  to  regulate  commerce.'  ap- 
proved February   fourth,   eighteen   hundred 
and  eighty-seven.". 

S.  2813 
A  bin  to  repeal  the  act  of  February  11,  1903, 
commonly  known  as  the  Expediting  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  February  11.  1903  (ch.  544,  32  Stat.  823, 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  28-29.  49  U.S.C.  44-45) 
Is  repealed. 


S.  2809 

A   bill   to   amend   section   2   of   the   act   of 
February  11.  1903   (ch.  544.  32  Stat.  823.  as 
amended:   15  U.S.C.  29,  49  U  S.C  45).  com- 
monly known  as  the  Expediting  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  February   11.  1903   (ch.  544, 
32  Stat.  823.  as  amended;    15  U.S  C.  29.  49 
TJ 3C.   45).   Is   amended    to   read    as   follows: 
"Sec.  2.   (a)    In  every  such  civil  action  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  requested 
a   three-judge   court   pursuant   to   the   fl^rst 
section  of  this  Act,   an  appeal  from  a  final 
Judgment    or    Interlocutory    order    of    such 
court  win  lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"(b)  In  every  other  such  civil  action 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  United  States  la  com- 
plainant, aF>peal  will  lie  only  to  the  court  of 
appeals.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  any  such 
appeal  from  a  final  judgment  of  a  district 
court  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  1291. 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  any  such 
appeal  from  an  Interlocutory  order  of  a  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  section 
1292  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  In  acting  upon  a  f>etltlon  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  In  any  such  action,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  consider,  among  other  factors, 
the  economic  Importance  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  law  and  the  need.  In  the  public  In- 
terest, for  a  prompt  final  determination.  In 
Its  review  of  any  such  action  in  which  a  writ 
of  certiorari  has  been  granted,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  fully  review  all  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  without  regard  to  the 
determinations  made  by  the  courts  below." 


S.  2810 
A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the  Expediting 
Act  of  February  11.  1903,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Expediting  Act  of  February  11.  1903. 
aa  amended  (15  V3C.  28,  49  U.S.C.  44).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  fonowlng:  •'Provided,  That  the 
chief  Judge  or  the  presiding  circuit  Judge,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  upon  determining  that  the 
designation  of  three  Judges  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  case  would  unduly  prejudice  the 
dispatch  of  other  Judicial  business  In  the 
circuit,  may  assign  or  reassign  the  case  to 
a  single  district  or  circuit  Judge  with  such 
Instructions  for  expedition  of  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  case  a*  wUl  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act.'*. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BUREAU  OF 
REFUGEE,  MIGRATION.  AND  VISA 
AFFAIRS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators FoNC,  Pell,  and  Scott,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  for  nearly  18  months, 
the  Judicary  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees, wiiich  I  serve  as  chairman,  lias  been 
conducting  an  intensive  inquiry  into 
U.S.  refugee  policy  and  our  apparatus  of 
assistance  to  the  homeless  throughout 
the  world.  Many  of  the  subcommittee's 
findings  and  recommendations  are  con- 
tained in  a  lengthy  report,  approved 
unanimously  by  the  subcommittee  and 
cuiTently  pending  in  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  subcommittee's  Inquiry,  and  the  re- 
port Itself,  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal 
finding  of  the  subcommittee  before  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop a  forthright,  national  policy  of 
concern  and  action  for  refugees  through- 
out the  world.  The  shift  in  focus  of  major 
refugee  problems  from  Europe  to  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  world — from  a 
"cold  war"  to  a  universal  framework — 
has  not  carried  with  it  the  perspective, 
creative  concern,  and  dynamic  spirit 
which  gave  impulse  and  direction  to 
U.S.  refugee  activities  in  early  years. 

Today  our  national  concern  for  refu- 
gees is  hampered  by  ad  hoc  reactions  to 
individual  situations  and  a  timidity  of 
purpose,  which  does  disservice  to  our 
national  interest  and  humanitarian 
tradition. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  policy  toward  refugees  which 
is  clearly  visible  to  our  own  citizens  and 
the  international  community — a  com- 
passionate policy  which  more  fully  and 
faithfully  expresses  our  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  have 


fled  their  homes — a  flexible  policy  which 
forcefully  declares  to  the  world  our 
readiness  to  act  in  concert  with  others 
promptly  and  effectively  at  all  times— 
and  an  active  policy  which  is  fully  inte- 
grated into  the  overall  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  in  Africa,  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
recognized  problems  in  the  current  con- 
duct of  refugee  affairs  by  oui'  Govern- 
ment, lies  in  the  low  priority  which  has 
been  given  these  affairs  in  the  policy 
councils  and  administrative  apparatus 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  more  than  the 
history  of  our  involvement  In  the  refugee 
problem  of  South  Vietnam.  Our  failure 
to  fully  anticipate  this  problem,  our  lack 
of  understanding  and  action  In  this  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
has  not  helped  us  in  winning  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
threatens  the  disintegration  of  their 
society. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  refugee 
affairs  sliould  be  placed  directly  In  the 
hands  of  a  Presidential  appointee,  and  in 
order  to  Insure  a  degree  of  continuity 
and  permanency  for  refugee  affairs  in 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  that  his  office  and 
responsibilities  should  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  ac- 
complish this  objective.  Briefly,  In 
amending  section  104  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  the  bill  replaces 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs in  the  Department  of  State  with  a 
Bureau  of  Refugee.  Migration  and  Visa 
Affairs,  headed  by  an  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  State.  His  responsibilities  to  give  lead- 
ership, guidance  and  coordination  to 
refugee  affairs  within  the  executive 
branch  are  broadly  prescribed  in  the  bill 
The  bill  establishes  within  the  new  Bu- 
reau "a  visa  office  and  such  other  offices 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate  to  perform  functions,  powers 
and  duties  relating  to  the  administration 
of  refugee  and  migration  affairs  and  to 
perform  other  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  relating  to  Uie  administration  of 
of  the  Bureau." 

Finally,  the  bill  transfers  out  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  the  Passport  Office,  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  State  to  establish 
the  Passport  Office  elsewhere  within  the 
Department, 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  we  can  look  forward  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Citizenship  Affairs 
within  the  Department  of  State,  whose 
responsibility  will  Include  the  issuance  of 
passports  and  various  services  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  overseas 

My  comments  today  on  a  significant 
area  of  public  policy  have  been  brief,  and 
I  want  to  a-ssure  Senators  I  will  elaborate 
further  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
I  strongly  believe  there  Ls  much  work 
to  be  done  In  energizing  our  Govern- 
ment's conduct  of  refugee  and  migration 
affairs,  and  in  providing  needed  services 
for  our  own  citizens  who  travel  abroad 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduce  today  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2814)  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Re- 
fugee. Migration,  and  Visa  Affairs  to  be 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj',  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (D)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'Assistant  Secretary'  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who  Is  the 
bead  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugee,  Migration, 
and  Visa  Affairs" 

Sic.  2(a)  Section  104  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.SC.  1104)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"POWER    A^rD    DimES    or    the    secretary    op 

state;    BTTREAtr   or   RKrUGEE.    MIGRATION.    AND 
VISA    ATFAIRS 

"Sec  104  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  charged  with  the  administration  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

and  all  other  immigration  and  nationality 
laws  relatmg  to  (1 )  the  powers,  duties  and 
functions  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  the  United  States,  except  those  powers, 
duties  and  functions  conferred  upon  the 
consular  officers  relating  to  the  granting  or 
refusal  of  visas;  (2)  the  powers,  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugee,  Migra- 
tion, and  Visa  Affairs;  and  (3)  the  determi- 
nation of  nationality  of  a  person  not  in  the 
United  States.  He  shall  establish  such  regu- 
lations; prescribe  such  forms  of  reports, 
entries  and  other  papers;  issue  such  Instruc- 
tions; and  perform  such  other  acts  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
visions. He  is  authorized  to  confer  or  Impose 
upon  any  employee  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  Independent  establishment  under 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  employee  Is  serving, 
any  of  the  powers,  functions,  or  duties  con- 
ferred or  Imposed  by  this  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  upon  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of  Refugee, 
Migration,  and  Visa  Affairs  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Bureau')  to  be  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall 
i>e  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  qualified  by  experience,  and 
shall  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  In  order  that 
they  may  be  advised  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  by  consular  officers.  He 
shall  be  charged  with  any  and  all  responsi- 
bility and  authority  in  the  administration  of 
the  Bureau  and  of  this  Act  which  are  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary  of  State  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  In  order  to  give  leadership,  guid- 
ance, and  coordination  to  all  refugee  affairs 
within  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  also  be  charged  with  any  and 
all  responsibility  and  authority  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  refugee  and  migration  affairs 
which  are  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  or  any  other  law  and  may  be 
delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  by  the 


Secretary  of  State  or  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Within  the  Bureau  there  shall  be  a 
Visa  Office  and  such  other  offices  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  deem  to  be  appro- 
priate to  perform  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  relating  to  the  administration  of  ref- 
ugee and  migration  affairs  and  to  perform 
other  functions,  powers,  and  duties  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  and  of 
this  Act.  Each  such  office  shall  be  headed  by 
a  director,  who  shall  be  exi>erlenced  In  the 
administration  of  the  refugee  and  migration 
laws  or  the  nationality  and  Immigration 
laws,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(d)  All  functions,  powers,  duties,  and 
authority  of  the  Visa  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  .Affairs  axe  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Visa  Office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Refugee.  Migration,  and  Visa  Affairs  All 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  authority  of 
the  Passport  OfSce  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  are  hereby  transferred 
to  such  office,  agency,  division,  or  service  In 
the  Department  of  State  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  deem  appropriate  to  establish. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Visa  Office,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  who  shall  serve 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
General  Counsel  shall  have  authority  to 
maintain  a  liaison  with  the  appropriate  of- 
ficers of  the  Service  with  a  view  to  securing 
uniform  interpretations  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Bureau  of  Refugee.  Migra- 
tion, and  Visa  Affairs" 

Sec.  3.  Section  105  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1105)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "administrator"  each  time 
It  appears  and  substituting  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  May  26,  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2652).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eleven" 
and  sut)stltuting  "twelve". 

(b)  Item  (22)  of  section  6315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "( 11 )  "  and  substituting  "(12)  ". 

See.  5.  TTie  first  section  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  As.slstance  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a) "  immediately 
after  "That",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follow.s: 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the 
traditional  humanitarian  and  political  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
in  extending  tangible  assistance  to  refugees 
and  migrants,  who  for  political,  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  other  urgent  reasons  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  return  to  their  country  of  na- 
tionality The  resolution  of  refugee  problems, 
through  the  reestabllshment  of  the  homeless 
under  conditions  of  freedom,  dignity,  and 
self-respect,  is  Importantly  related  to  broad- 
ening the  frontiers  and  practical  application 
of  Institutional  freedom,  and  to  promoting 
stability,  progress  and  peace  In  troubled 
areas.  In  partnership  with  other  members 
of  the  International  community,  and  with 
the  help  of  nongovernmental  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, the  United  States  will  continue  to 
develop  a  viable  and  creative  humanitarian 
alliance  to  assist  refugees  throughout  the 
world." 

Sec.  6  The  first  sentence  of  section  4{a) 
(1)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  (22  use  2603)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  President  Is  authorlBed 
to  designate  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
who  Is  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugee, 
Migration,    and    Visa   Affairs,   or   any   other 


official  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  who  Is  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  p>er- 
form  any  f imctlon  conferred  upon  the  Pres- 
ident by  this  Act.". 


A  SENSIBLE  POLICY  ON  GOLD 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  repeal  the  25 -percent  gold 
cover  requirement  upon  U.S.  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  This  action  has  long  been 
advocated  by  our  leading  monetary-  and 
fiscal  experts,  and  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal 

In  1965,  the  Congress  eliminated  the 
25-percent  gold  reserve  requirement 
against  the  deposits  liabilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  However,  the  25-per- 
cent requirement  against  Federal  Re- 
ser\"e  notes  was  continued.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee believed  at  that  time  that  the  par- 
tial repeal  of  the  gold  cover  requirement 
was  a  mistake  and  that  the  entire  gold 
reserve  requirement  should  have  been 
repealed. 

I  believe  the  case  for  repealing  the 
gold  reserve  entirely  was  persuasive  in 
1965,  and  it  is  even  more  persuasive  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
statement  of  supplemental  views  of  for- 
mer Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE.  and  myself  regarding  gold  policy. 
These  views  were  appended  to  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  report  in  1965: 

In  summary,  the  Congress  should  elimi- 
nate, rather  than  partially  remove,  the  exist- 
ing gold  reserve  requirements  because: 

(1)  Under  present  and  foreseeable  condi- 
tions, the  gold  reserves  freed  by  the  admin- 
istration proposal  would  probably  be  ex- 
hausted within  4  to  6  years — too  short  a 
period  to  Justify  the  administration's  limited 
measure. 

(2)  A  gold  reserve  requirement  was  rele- 
vant In  earlier  times  when  gold  circulated 
as  money,  but  is  no  longer  appropriate  In  the 
domestic  monetary  system  of  today. 

(3)  The  International  position  of  the  dol- 
lar would  be  stronger  if  all,  rather  than  only 
a  part,  of  the  U.S  gold  stock  were  unequiv- 
ocally made  available  for  international  set- 
tlements and  the  defense  of  the  dollar. 

(4  I  Both  m  practice  and  in  principle,  gold 
reserve  requirements  are  not  desirable  as  de- 
vices for  limiting  domestic  monetary  policy. 
Such  policy  should  be  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  economy  rather  than  to  an  arbitrary 
formula  tied  to  gold. 

These  \'iews  were  written  over  two  and 
a  half  years  ago.  At  that  time,  we  felt  the 
supply"  of  so-called  free  gold  available 
to  meet  foreign  commitments  would  be 
exhausted  In  a  period  of  4  to  6  years.  It 
happens  that  this  prediction  was  remark- 
ably accurate.  At  the  present  time,  our 
stock  of  gold  is  approximately  $12.4  bil- 
lion: whereas,  the  gold  which  must  be 
held  tigainst  Pe<leral  Resene  notes  is  ap- 
proximately *10  billion.  This  only  leaves 
$2.4  billion  available  for  international 
purposes. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  even  if  our  balanoe-of- 
payments  problem  Is  completely  solved 
and  even  If  there  Is  no  additional  re- 
quirement to  export  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  statutory  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement will  be  reached.  The  gradual 
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growth  In  our  money  supply  which  Is 
required  by  an  expanding  domestic  econ- 
omy will  soon  require  that  all  of  our  gold 
be  used  to  meet  the  anachronistic  25- 
percent    requirement    against    domestic 

currency. 

Sooner   or  later,   therefore,   Congress 
wiU  have  to  act  to  repeal  the  25-percent 
gold  cover  requirement.  Most  experts  be- 
Ueve  that  without  considering  the  Inter- 
national requirements  for  gold,  the  gold 
reserve   ratio   will   drop    to    25   percent 
within  2  years  as  a  result  of  the  normal 
expansion  of  our  domestic  money  supply. 
Mr.  President,  the  requirement  to  hold 
gold  against  Federal  Reserve  notes  Is  a 
completely  outdated  and  obsolete  draw- 
back to  earlier  periods  of  monetary  his- 
tory. The  gold  reserve  requirement  may 
have  made  some  sense  prior  to  1933  when 
Federal  Reserve  notes  were  freely  con- 
vertible Into  gold.  However,  the  United 
States  has  been  off  the  gold  standard 
domesticaUy  for  the  last  34  years.  The 
gold  cover  requirement  has  been  a  lin- 
gering fiction  which  has  long  since  served 
its  useful  purpose.  I  am  hopeful,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  can  act  readily  to 
remove  this  obsolete  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  This  will  improve  our 
international  monetary  system  and  will 
strengthen   the   position    of    the    dollar 
abroad.  It  will  make  abundantly  clear  to 
foreign  holders  of  U.S.  dollars  that  the 
United   States  stands  fully   behind   the 
dollar. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  included  in 
the  proposed  bill  a  requirement  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to 
our  Congress  twice  a  year  concerning 
the  current  gold  situation,  including  a 
record  of  the  sales  and  purchases  of  gold 
by  the  various  countries  abroad.  I  be- 
lieve this  information  will  give  Congress 
the  facts  it  needs  on  a  timely  basis  to 
exercise  its  continuing  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities on  gold  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  tS.  2815)  to  repeal  the  25-per- 
cent gold  cover  requirement  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


THE  200TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1968  will  have  a  special  significance  for 
North  Carolinians.  Our  largest  city. 
Charlotte,  will  be  celebrating  Its  200th 
anniversary.  It  was  on  November  7.  1768. 
that  the  North  Carolina  State  Assembly 
created  the  town  of  Charlotte  m  Meck- 
lenburg County. 

Charlotte,  called  the  Queen  City,  was 
named  for  the  wife  of  George  III,  King 
of  England,  and  Mecklenburg  was  taken 
from  the  name  of  her  Royal  House  in 
Germany 

Throughout  the  next  year,  the  people 
of  Charlotte  have  planned  an  elaborate 
celebration  of  their  bicentennial.  During 
the  year.  Charlotte  will  present  an  out- 
door drama  by  one  of  our  State's  most 
gifted  Lterary  talents.  Legette  Blythe. 
The  drama  will  be  given  throughout  the 


summer  months  In  a  4.000  seat  amphi- 
theater now  under  construction.  Several 
souvenir  magazines  wUl  be  published 
and  a  book  has  been  written— "Char- 
lotte, Queen  of  Carollnas,"  by  Kenneth 
and  Blanche  Marsh. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  Charlotte 
bicentennial  is  Mr.  John  M.  Belk.  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  Queen  City.  He 
is  attempting  to  have  the  State  Culture 
Week  held  next  year  in  Charlotte  and  a 
jazz  festival,  similar  to  the  one  in  New- 
port. R.I.,  is  expected  to  be  held  with 
many  famous  North  Carolina  Jazz  mu- 
sicians returning  to  the  State  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  President.  Charlotte  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  it  seems  that  during  this  bi- 
centennial year  It  would  be  most  fitting 
to  focus  national  attention  on  Mecklen- 
burg County  and  Charlotte  by  Issuance 
of  a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  passage  of  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution which  declares  May  20  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Recognition  for  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  town  of  Charlotte. 

As  a  part  of  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, I  have  already  written  to  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  and  requested 
that  he  issue  a  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
l>endence.  Also.  I  Intend  to  introduce  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  a  bill  which 
would  express  the  wishes  of  the  Senate 
that  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  issue 
a  stamp  celebrating  this  historical  event. 
I  feel  the  presentation  of  this  commemo- 
rative stamp  would  be  an  important  part 
of  Charlotte's  bicentennial  celebration 
which  will  take  place  throughout  1968 
The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, considered  the  forenmner 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
County  meeting  in  Charlotte.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Raleigh  Register  on  April 
30,  1819.  the  people  declared  themselves 
in  this  document  to  be  -a  free  and  in- 
dependent people;  are  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  as- 
sociation under  the  control  of  no  other 
power  than  that  of  our  God  and  the 
Genera!  Government  of  Congress." 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DxCLAiATION    or    INDEFKNDCNCB.    MAT    20,    1T75 
NAMES    or    Tax    DILECATIS    PaESENT. 

Col.  Thomaa  Polk,  Ephralm  Brevard,  Hez- 
eklah  J  Balch.  John  Phlfer.  Jame«  Harris, 
William  Kennon.  John  Pord.  Richard  Barry, 
Henry  Downa.  Ezra  Alexander.  William  Gra- 
ham, John  Queary,  Abraham  Alexander,  John 
MKiiltt  Alexander.  Hezeklah  Alexander, 
/ulam  Alexander,  Charle*  Alexander.  Zacheua 
Wllaon.  Sen.  WaightstUl  Avery.  Benjamin 
Patton.  Matthew  MClure.  Nell  MorrUon. 
Robert  Irwin,  John  FlennUcen,  David  Reese, 
Richard   Harris,   Sen. 

ABKAHAM  AixxANDKB  WES  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  John  MKNrrr  Aljolandib  Cleric, 
■mo  following  reeolutlona  were  offered,  viz. 

Irt.  Retolved.  That  whoooever  dlrecUy  or 
indirectly  abetted,  o*-  in  any  way,  form  or 
manner,  countenanced  the  unchartered  and 
dangeroua  invasion  of  our  rlghta.  as  claimed 


by  Great  BrlUln,  la  an  enemy  to  thla  country, 
to  America,  and  to  the  Inherent  and  Inalien- 
able rights  of  man. 

2cl.  RLiohyed  That  we,  the  citizens  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  u* 
to  the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve 
ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection, 
contract,  or  association,  with  that  nation, 
who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights 
and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood 
of   American   patriots   at  Lexington. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declaim 
ourselves  a  free  and  independent  people:  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be.  a  sovereign  and  self- 
governing  Association,  under  the  control  of 
no  power  other  than  that  of  our  God  and  the 
general  government  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  Independence,  we 
solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co- 
operation, our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
most  sacred  honor. 

4th.  Resolved.  That  as  we  now  acknowledge 
the  existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal 
ofBcer.  civil  or  military,  within  this  county, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of 
life,  all.  each  and  every  of  our  former  law»— 
wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding 
rights,  privileges.  Immunities  or  authority 
therein. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  It  Is  further  decreed, 
that  all,  each  and  every  military  officer  In 
this  county.  Is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former 
command  and  authority,  he  acting  conform- 
ably to  these  regulations.  And  that  every 
member  present,  of  this  delegation,  shall 
henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz  a  JusUce  of 
the  Peace,  In  the  character  of  a  "Committee- 
man." to  Issue  process,  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said 
adopted  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace,  union 
and  harmony  In  said  county: — and  to  use 
everv  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country 
and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  un- 
til  a  more  general  and  organized  government 
be  established  in  this  province. 

Alter  discussing  the  foregoing  resolves,  and 
arranging  bye-laws  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  a  Standing  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  who  were  selected  from  these  dele- 
gates, the  whole  proceedings  were  unani- 
mously adopted  and  signed.  A  select  commit- 
tee was  then  appointed  to  draw  a  more  full 
and  definite  statement  of  grievances,  and  a 
more  formiU  declaration  of  independence. 
The  DelegaUon  then  adjourned  about  3 
o'clock,  AJJ.  May  20. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
memorative stamp  would  l>e  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  remind  us  that  Charlotte, 
Mecklenburg  County,  was  the  first  to  de- 
clare Its  Independence  from  England, 
and  that  citizens  of  Charlotte.  Mecklen- 
burg County.  KtlU  have  the  same  sense  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  today  that  their 
forefathers  had  200  years  ago.  It  would 
be  well  to  remind  the  Nation  of  the  her- 
itage that  has  built  America  to  Its  pres- 
ent greatness,  and  I  feel  that  the  mo.st 
effective  method  of  doing  this  would  be 
by  means  of  this  commemorative  stamp 
as  an  Integral  part  of  Charlotte's  bicen- 
tennial celebration 

I  Intend  to  introduce  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
which  designates  May  20  a  national  day 
of  recognition  of  Charlotte's  bicenten- 
nial. I  feel  it  quite  appropriate  for  our 
couiitry  to  recognize  Charlotte's  anniver- 
saa-y  in  this  way  becatise  in  so  many  in- 
stances the  historical  backgrovmd  and 
dynamic  growth  of  Charlotte  Is  typical  of 
our  Nation.  For  example.  Charlotte  has 
become  the  center  of  the  largest  concen- 
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tratlon  of  population  In  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States.  It  Is  second  only  to 
Chicago  ad  a  major  national  trucking 
center,  and  because  of  its  btisy  air.  bus, 
and  rail  industrj'.  Charlotte  Is  a  major 
distribution  center  for  the  entire  South- 
east. ,    , 

Since  1930,  Charlotte's  population  has 
grown  by  almost  150  percent  and  a  90 
percent  Increase  has  been  forecast  from 
I960  to  1980.  Not  only  Is  the  growth  in 
Charlotte's  population  expected  to  con- 
tinue this  phenomenal  rate  of  increase; 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  market 
area  served  by  Charlotte  Is  expected  to 
be  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  two 
legislative  measures  which  I  now  intend 
to  Introduce  receive  the  Senate's  most 
serious  consideration.  Charlotte  Is  a 
proud,  forward-looking  and  dynamic 
community,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  feels 
as  I  do  that  it  deserves  these  acts  of 
national  recognition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  bill  and  Joint  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  me  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  Joint  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  iS.  2816)  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In 
commemoration  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina  \  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Ser\ice.  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2816 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  fKsetage  stamp  In 
commemoration  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
Uon  of  Independence,  during  the  calendar 
year  1968,  as  a  part  of  the  Bl-centennial 
celebration  of  the  City  of  Charlotte  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  North  Carolina.  Such  stamp 
shall  be  of  the  determination  and  of  such 
design  as  the  Poetmaster  General  shall  deter- 
mine. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  to 
designate  May  20.  1968.  a.<;  "Charlotte. 
North  Carohna  Day,"  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  hlm.self  and  Mr  Jord.^n  of 
North  Carolina  > .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.   131 

Whereas  1968  will  mark  the  200th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Char- 
lotte by  the  State  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and 

Whereas  the  CMty  of  Charlotte  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  during  those  200 
years  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

iJesoIi>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  20.  1968.  Is 
hereby  designated  as  "Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina Day"  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  surh  city,  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  luue 
a   Proclamfttlon   inviting    the   people   of   the 


United  SUtes  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


AMENDMENT   OF   FEDERAL   WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  meas- 
ure to  help  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
problem  of  water  pollution.  This  bill 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  divide  the  United  States  into  12 
regions  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
The  new  boards  are  to  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  governmental  agencies 
and  public  and  private  interests  Involved 
In  the  fight   against  water  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress  too  much 
the  necessity  for  Improving  our  effort 
in  this  area.  We  are  wasting  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  every  day.  while  our 
supply  of  this  precious  resource  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  It  is  urgent  that  the 
program  of  saving  our  Nation's  rivers 
and  streams  be  Intensified  and  Improved. 
By  dividing  the  Nation  Into  12  regions, 
the  particular  problems  of  each  area  may 
be  taken  Into  account,  and  a  solution 
that  is  readily  workable  in  that  area  may 
be  arrived  at. 

Local  people  working  at  local  levels 
know  what  is  feasible  in  their  area  and 
can  best  handle  any  problems.  They  can 
give  the  Department  invaluable  insight 
into  the  situation  and  provide  a  truly 
efficient  program.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  give  a  swift  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
measure  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2820 »  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order 
to  provide  for  regional  water  pollution 
control  advisory  boards,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
S    2820 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
9  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
IS  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Board"  in 
the  heading  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Boards.".  (2)  by  striking  out 
"the  Board"  in  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(B)  and  where  it  appears 
In  subsection  (cl  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "any  board  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
section".  (3 1  by  striking  out  "the  Board"  in 
the  second  place  It  appears  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
board",  and  (4|  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  divide  the 
United  States  Into  twelve  regions  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  shfill  establish  for  each  such  region 
a  regional  water  pollution  control  advisory 
board,  composed  of  an  appropriate  number 
of  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to 
represent  the  various  State.  Interstate,  and 
local  governmental  agencies  and  public  and 
private  Interests  contributing  to.  affected  by. 
and  concerned  with  water  pollution  In  such 
region. 


(2)  Each  regional  board  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der tills  Act  in  the  region  of  such  board. 


EXEMPTION  OP  STATE  OF  IOWA 
FROM  CERTAIN  PR0\T:SI0NS  OP 
THE  GENERAL  BRIDGE  ACT  OF 
1946 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested bv  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  biU  (S.  2821)  to  exempt  the  State 
of  Iowa  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
thlrty-vear  requirement  contained  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  506  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C  529)  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
506  shall  not  apply  to  any  interstate  toll 
bridge,  all  or  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the 
State  of  Iowa,  so  long  ae  the  p.-ovlslons  of 
section  7  of  chapter  256,  Acts  of  the  Slrty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa.  s£  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  remain  in  effect  In  such  State. 


MERGER  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTH- 
ERN, THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC, 
AND  OTHER  RAILRO.ADS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  for  Senators  Mans- 
f:eld.  Burdick.  Morse.  Yoxrsc  of  North 
Dakota.  Mondale,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and 
McCarthy,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest  in 
rail  merger  proceedings. 

This  bill  would  subject  all  pending  rail 
consolidations  and  mergers  which  have 
not  yet  been  consummated  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  whether  or 
not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  issued  its  decision  approvtog 
and  authorizing  such  mergers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  be  prohibited,  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  from  approving  any  further 
rail  mergers  or  consolidations  im.less  in 
accordance  with  revised  standards  here- 
after enacted  by  Congress. 

The  bill  contains  a  3-year  expiration 
date  within  which  time  Congress,  after 
thorough  review  of  the  present  merger 
statute  and  the  Intersute  Commerce 
Commission's  provisions,  can  enact  posi- 
tive standards  for  the  ICC  to  apply  In 
rail  merger  proceedings. 

This  bill  grants  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  determine  that 
any  pending  merger  not  be  prosecuted 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  if  It  finds  It  In 
the  overall  public  Interest.  I  hope  that 
Hon    Alan   S    Boyd,   the  Secretary   of 
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Transportation.  wUl  promptlj-  prepare 
and  submit  proposed  leglslaUve  rules  or 
statutes  to  be  applied  In  these  rail  merger 

Special  interest,  at  this  time,  in  con- 
nection u-ith  this  legislation,  is  brought 
about  by  the  merger,  some  of  the  effects 
of  which  were  announced  today,  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroads,  two  great  transconti- 
nental raUroads  which  operate  through- 
out the  Northwest.  The  merger  of  those 
two  prosperous  and  wealthy  long-line 
roads  with  the  Burlington,  the  Spokane. 
Portland,  and  Seattle,  and  some  other 
minor  roads  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  labor  and  the  economy  of  the  North- 
west, and  on  our  whole  transporUUon 

svstciu 

This  biU,  with  the  material  that  I  shall 
ask  to  be  put  in  the  Record,  will  demon- 
strate that  we  should  perhaps,  acting  up- 
on the  basis  of  the  pending  merger  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacif- 
ic re\-iew  our  whole  merger  concept;  and 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  [Mr.  M.^gntjsonI.  who  is  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time,  will  ask  for  the 
appropriate  recommendations  and  will 
hold  prompt  heanngs.  so  that  we  can  ex- 
plore this  whole  very  vital  and  impor- 
tant matter. 

I  yield  to  mv  colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  other  Senators 
representmg  the  Great  Northwest  which 
extends  from  MinnesoU  to  Washington 
State  It  is  our  hope  after,  at  long  last, 
the  release  by  the  ICC  of  the  decision  to 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacif- 
ic Railroad  case,  that  this  matter  will  be 
promptly  considered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  distm- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Washmgton 
[Mr  M^cNTJsoNl.  who  Ls  also  dean  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  North- 

west  i_ 

He  Is  aware  that  in  1958.  when  the 
merger  act  was  passed,  it  was  stipulated, 
or  at  least  so  we  thought,  that  mergers 
were  to  take  place  between  weaker  raU- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
them  or  between  a  stronger  railroad  and 
a  weak  one  for  the  purpose  of  maktag 
better  combination  as  a  result. 

But  when  lines  like  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  the  Great  Northern,  which  are 
both  Optra  ting  at  a  very  good  profit,  seek 
to  consolidate  and  merge,  along  with 
other  lines,  then  I  think  thase  of  us  who 
represent  rural  States  like  Montana  must 
make  our  position  known 

As  my  colleague  has  said,  the  effect 
of  rail  labor  on  the  economy  of  a  State 
148  000  square  miles  in  area,  but  very 
sparsely  populated,  will  be  tremendous 

I  join  my  colleague  In  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  holding  hearings  on  this  matter  next 
vear — next  month 

Mr  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  METCALP.  I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  matter  of  very  sertoua 
concern  to  the  whole  Northwest,  to  all 
the  States  from  Chicago.  Dl..  to  Puget 
Sound  In  Washington. 
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The  dLstinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  are  ab- 
solutely correct  when  they  sUte  that 
when  we  wrote  the  bill  In  1958  in  an 
attempt  to  do  something  about  the  rail- 
road situation  in  this  country,  the  whole 
Intent  of  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
allowed  the  ICC  to  approve  these  mer- 
gers concerned  the  fact,  as  the  majority 
leader  staU-d.  that  in  some  cases  a 
merger  may  be  thoroughly  ju.stified. 

Two  weak  lines  may  go  together  and 
thereby  have  a  better  fiscal  situation. 
One  strong  line  may  join  together  with 
one  weak  line. 

I  think  one  such  merger  that  would  be 
completely  justified  would  be  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania.  And 
they  are  also  picking  up  some  of  the 
two  weak  lines  in  the  New  England  States 
which  were  bankrupt — the  Boston. 
Maine,  and  the  New  Haven. 

What  will  happen?  I  will  put  the  exact 
figures  in  the  Record,  but  I  believe  I  am 
quite  accurate.  Since  1958.  of  the  104 
class  A  railroads  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time,  about  25  were  in  good  fiscal 
condition.  Perhaps  the  fiscal  condition 
was  not  as  good  as  the  stockholders  would 
hke  to  sec.  However,  they  were  in  Kood 
fiscal  condition.  The  fiscal  condition  of 
.some  railroads  were  not  bad.  There  were 
some,  like  the  Boston.  Maine,  and  New 
Haven,  that  were  in  bad  financial  shape. 
We  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
applications  for  mergers  between — as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  pointed  out — 
two  weak  Imes  or  that  one  strong  line 
would  pick  up  a  weak  line.  What  hap- 
pened'' Exactly  what  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion told  us  would  happen  happened. 

We  passed  the  bill.  About  80  percent 
of  the  applications  for  mergers  to  the  ICC 
were  within  the  25  strong  railroads.  I 
think  that  does  violate  the  Intent  of  the 
law. 

We  cannot  be  specific  about  this.  There 
may  be  some  cases  In  which  the  mergers 
are  Justified.  In  other  cases  they  are 
not  Justified. 

We  told  the  ICC  at  that  time  also  that 
in  our  considered  opinion  when  they 
looked  at  a  merger  they  should  look  at 
the  whole  sectional  problem  and  not 
merely  at  two  or  three  railroads  We 
thought  they  should  examine  how  the 
merger  would  affect,  say.  the  whole  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  west  of  Chicago,  served 
by  one  or  two  or  three  lines 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern  have  been  trj-ing  to 
merge  since  1870.  The  flr.st  application 
was  in  1870  And  I  suppxjse  that  there 
were  some  hard  souls  representing  these 
SUtes  in  the  Senate  in  those  days  that 
might  harve  opposed  It  I  do  not  know. 
However.  it  did  not  happen. 

We  cannot  quite  understand  this,  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
committee 

This  matter  was  before  the  Commis- 
sion some  8  or  9  months  ago.  and  the 
Commission  turned  It  down 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  vote.  How- 
ever, I  heard  by  way  of  the  grapevine  that 
the  vote  was  6  to  5  All  of  a  sudden, 
after  a  few  months,  the  Commission  re- 
versed itself  and  voted  in  favor  of  the 
merger.  I  think  the  Commission  today 
voted  In  favor  of  the  merger  by  a  vote  of 


9  to  2  I  do  not  know  of  any  additional 
evidence  they  have  received  since  then. 

There  may  be  some  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  merger  that  make  It  a  bet- 
ter projxxsltion  I  do  not  know.  However, 
in  any  event,  I  think  in  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  railroad  labor,  the  people  who 
work  for  the  railroads  and  have  spent 
their  lives  working  for  the  railroads,  that 
we  should  consider  the  matter. 

I  know  the  State  of  Montana  fairly 
well  The  railroads  have  to  provide  serv- 
ice in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  State  And  we  are  talking 
about  many  miles  in  between. 

Mr    METCALF   More  than  200  miles. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  North  Dakota  and  in  parts  of 
Minnesota,  and  in  Alberta  and  Mani- 
toba. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about 
the  reason  for  the  change  In  the  vote  of 

the  ICC 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  agrees  with  us.  He  is  Interested 
in  part  of  this  matter,  also. 

I  think  it  behooves  the  Commerce 
Committee,  through  this  resolution,  to 
immediately  find  out  what  the  facts  are 
that  have  caused  this  complete  turn- 
about in  the  vote  of  the  Commission 

Unless  someone  can  show  me  some 
more  facts  than  I  now  have,  I  think  the 
intent  of  the  1958  act  has  been  violated 
I  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  I  speak 
also  for  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  all  of  the  Northwest  States 
make  that  statement. 

I  can  remember  as  a  Representative 
when  the  matter  came  before  the  House, 
the  illustration  was  made  that  perhaps 
the  Milwaukee,  as  a  weak  road,  would 
merge  with  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  to  have  a  .strong  line. 
However,  nobody  came  in  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  Milwaukee  would  be  left 
out 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  unless  something  is  done,  the 
Milwaukee  will  have  pretty  hard  going 
Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  a.s.soci- 
ate  myself  completely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  M.fCNTjsowl  and  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

We  have  to  ride  herd  on  this  one  as 
far  as  our  legislative  responsibilities  are 
concerned.  And  we  must  make  perfectly 
clear  that,  after  all.  the  IntersUite  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  antitrust  unit 
happen  to  be  wards  of  Congress. 

We  had  better  see  to  It  that  we  pro- 
tect our  wards 

I  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  dLstingrulshed  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  the 
rest  of  thoee  that  have  already  served 
notice  on  this  administration  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  have  the  loss  that  will  be 
suffered  if  the  facts  are  as  we  believe 
them  to  be  In  connection  with  this  pro- 
posed merger. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senators  that  hearings  will 
be  held  In  this  matter  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  statement  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  This  Is 
such  an  important  matter  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  the  labor  of  our  several 
State.';,  and  to  the  transjxjrtation  facili- 
ties, the  freight  shippers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  shippers  will  get  better 
service.  Let  them  say  so.  However.  I 
know  that  the  shippers  do  not  want  to 
be  cut  out  from  service,  whether  they 
are  away  up  at  Wolf  Point,  or  down 
at  Billings.  One  thing  goes  one  way  and 
another  goes  the  other. 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to  read 
the  report  and  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  look  at  it 
and  be  as  objective  as  we  can.  However, 
I  think  this  is  of  great  concern  to  everj*- 
body  In  our  area.  I  say  to  my  majority 
leader  that  I  hope  It  Is  of  concern  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  way  to  find  out,  and  that  is  to 
hold  inquiries  and  call  the  committee 
into  session  and  look  into  the  merger. 
And  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has 
agreed  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2822)  to  amend  section 
5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  In- 
sure protection  of  the  public  Interest  In 
rail  merger  proceedings,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TVTLt 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Merger  Amendment  of  1967". 

AMENDMENT    TO     INTXRSTATE    COMMERCE    ACT 

Sec.  2  Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (17)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(17)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  (11),  any  consolidation  or 
merger  or  other  transaction  between  two  or 
more  carriers  by  railroad  to  which  paragraph 
(2)  (a)(1)  applies  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whether  or  not  approved  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission,  unless  hereto- 
fore consummated,  shall  t>e  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  unless  the 
Department  of  Justice  determines  that  such 
merger  or  consolidation  or  other  transaction 
should  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  in  the  overall  public  inter- 
est," 

Sec.  3.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  not,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  approve  under  section  5  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  any  consolidation  or 
merger  or  other  transaction  to  which  »ec- 
tlon  5(2)  (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applies  between 


two  or  more  carriers  by  railroad  unlpAW  in 
accordance  with  revised  standards  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  thla  Act  shall  ex- 
pire three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  UNFAIR  PRAC- 
TICES IN  THE  HOME  IMPROVE- 
MENT INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haetke],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryiand  [Mr.  Brewster],  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  which 
will  create  a  special  teisk  force  within  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  combat  the 
rapid  growth  of  home  improvement 
frauds  which  today  has  escalated  Into  a 
national  scandal.  For  tmtll  we  act,  the 
elderly  couple  living  on  a  pension  and  the 
rural  farmer  eking  out  a  subsistence  wage 
will  continue  to  struggle  under  the  crush- 
ing burden  imposed  by  a  home  Improve- 
ment swindle. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  President's  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  President  on  consumer  prob- 
lems. This  report  identified  home  im- 
provement frauds  as  one  of  the  major 
areas  of  consumer  exploitation.  It  esti- 
mated consumer  losses  at  $500  million  to 
$1  billion  annually. 

In  late  September  and  early  October  of 
this  year,  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.,  and  David 
Jewell  wrote  an  outstanding  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  home  Improvement  rackets 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post. 
Again  public  attention  was  focused  on 
these  pernicious  schemes  which  are  di- 
rected so  viciously  against  those  members 
of  our  society  who  educationally,  socially, 
and  financially,  are  least  prepared  to  re- 
sist them  and  most  unable  to  afford 
them.  Again  condemnation  of  these 
schemes  was  universal. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  home 
contractors  in  this  country  are  honest, 
reliable,  and  reputable  businessmen  who 
deserve  protection  from  the  many  im- 
scrupulous  charlatans  who  operate  on 
the  fringes  of  the  industry  and  under 
the  umbrella  of  its  good  reputation,  too 
many  home  improvement  companies 
have  fleeced  property  owners  with  ruth- 
less, unscrupulous  practices,  which  strip 
people  of  their  earnings,  their  Invest- 
ments, and  even  their  homes  to  pay  for 
small  Improvements.  The  products  and 
services  these  swindlers  sell  are  numer- 
ous— siding,  storm  doors  and  windows, 
roofing,  wall-to-wall  carpets,  central 
vacuLun  systems,  intercoms,  fire  alarm 
systems,  awnings,  gutters,  chimney  re- 
pairs, furnace  repairs,  driveway  repairs, 
and  many  more.  The  methods  which 
these  fringe  operators  employ  are  many_ 
and  varied,  and  are  uniformly  designed 
to  squeeze  the  last  possible  dime  out  of 
their  frequently  poor  and  gullible  vic- 
tims. Fictitious  and  inflated  prices, 
"model  home"  pitches,  bogus  contests, 
"special"  factory  deals  or  wholesale 
prices,  bait  and  switch  tactics,  mislead- 
ing guarantees,  product  misrepresenta- 
tion, distribution  of  free  gifts  and 
samples,  and  the  use  of  scare  tactics  are 
onlj'  some  of  the  too  commonly  used  un- 


ethical sales  techniques.  But  to  under- 
stand truly  these  reprehensible  practices, 
we  can  look  at  two,  too  typical,  examples. 

In  Chicago,  an  "engineer"  fleeched  an 
elderly  man  of  $9,000  after  pouring  water 
into  the  cracks  of  the  concrete  floor  in 
liis  basement  and  convincing  him  that 
the  house  was  sitting  on  a  cesspool,  that 
water  and  sewage  was  collecting  imder 
his  floor,  and  that  the  house  could  col- 
lapse at  any  time.  In  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
a  woman  receding  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  living  in  a  $7,500  home  was 
attracted  by  an  offer  of  1,000  square  feet 
of  aluminum  siding  for  $299,  She  ended 
up  purchasing  a  "permanent"  siding  for 
$4,000  and  signing  a  mortgage  trust  deed 
to  her  home. 

Consumer  credit  has  become  an  im- 
portant and  beneficial  part  of  our  way 
of  life,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
racketeering  home  improvement  operator 
employs  his  offer  of  "easy  credit"  is  a 
part  of  the  tmconscionable  scheme  by 
which  consumer  frauds  are  perpetrated 
upon  thousands  of  American  consumers. 
Negotiable  obligations  securing  payment 
on  fraudulent  contracts  are  transferred 
to  finance  companies  which  assert  the 
defense  of  bona  fide  holder  in  due  course, 
thereby  stripping  the  victims  of  the  mer- 
itorious defenses  which  they  would  have 
against  the  fraudulent  operator. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  di- 
rected by  this  joint  resolution  to  make  a 
penetrating  1-year  investigation  ii-^.to  the 
deceptive  practices  employed  in  the  home 
improvements  industry.  Including  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  relationship  between 
many  of  these  racketeers  and  the  finance 
companies  and  their  product  suppliers. 
Simultaneously,  the  Commission  Is  in- 
structed to  expand  and  intensify,  over  a 
3-year  period,  its  enforcement  program 
in'  this  area.  Hopefully,  the  study  will 
help  the  Cormnission  to  determine  the 
most  useful  allocation  of  its  limited  re- 
sources in  this  massive  crackdown  on 
home  Improvement  swindlers.  To  enable 
the  Commission  to  accomplish  the  task 
assismed  to  it,  the  joint  resolution  would 
authorize  a  special  appropriation  of 
$500,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  next 
3  years 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  problems 
presented  by  these  frauds,  the  resolution 
will  also  authorize  the  Commission,  when 
it  beUeves  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so,  to  seek  a  preliminary  injunction 
which  will  curtail  the  activities  of  these 
home  improvement  rsicketeers  until  a 
final  order  is  issued  against  them.  This 
authority  will  exist  for  the  3>'2-year  life 
of  the  special  task  force.  It  is  designed 
to  be  used  against  those  operators  who 
"buy  time"  to  continue  their  illicit  opera- 
tions by  utilizing  the  many  possible  dila- 
tory tactics  afforded  by  those  customary 
legal  procedures  which  are  designed  to 
insure  due  process  of  law  to  all  htigants. 
Although  these  procedures  are.  without 
question,  necessary-  and  proper,  the  Com- 
mission should  be  authorized  to  go  to  a 
Federal  court,  with  all  its  safeguards,  to 
seek  a  preliminary  Injunction,  when  the 
public  interest  warrants  For  only  in  this 
manner  will  the  rights  of  consumers  and 
honest  competitors  be  protected  from 
these  illegal  practices  which  are  being 
carried  on  while  an  unscrupulous  opera- 
tor delays  being  placed  under  a  final 
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order  by  milkiiig  out  the  maximum  period 
of  grace  afforded  by  exercising  ills  full 
procedural  rights. 

In  closing.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  on  this  resolution  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Millions  of  con- 
sumers need  this  protection  now.  I  also 
want  to  ser^e  notice  today  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  schedule  hearings 
on  this  resolution  early  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  along  with  a  thorough 
and  detailed  letter  from  Chairman  Dixon 
of  the  FTC.  respondlni?  to  my  request 
for  information  about  the  Commission's 
activities  in  policing  home  improvement 
frauds,  and  an  article  which  appeared  on 
November  23,  in  the  Yakima  Herald. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution,  letter,  and  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  the  home  improvement  in- 
dustry, to  expand  its  enforcement  activi- 
ties in  this  area,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  130 
Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  thg  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to— 

(a)  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation of  the  purchasing,  processing,  market- 
ing (Including  advertising  and  franchising), 
pricing  and  financing  practices  of  persona, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  engaged  in 
producing,  selling,  installing  or  financing 
home  Improvement  products,  or  services  In 
connection  therewith.  In  commerce  (as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act)  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  any  such  practices  are 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  and  whether  further 
legislation  Is  needed  to  protect  competitors 
and  consumers  adequately  from  such  prac- 
tices; 

(b)  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  a  report  which  shall  rnclude  a 
comprehensive  gtatement  of  (1)  the  facta 
and  circumstances  disclosed  by  such  Investi- 
gation. (2)  the  action  taken  and  contem- 
plated by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
violations  of  law  disclosed  by  such  Investi- 
gation, and  (3)  such  recommendations  for 
further  legislation  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate; 

(c)  undertake  a  rigorous  and  expanded  en- 
forcement program  with  respect  to  any  such 
violations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  Within  the  home  improvement  Industry; 
and 

(d)  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  d;ite  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  and  annually  thereafter  for  three 
years,  a  report  which  shall  Include  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  (1)  the  status  of 
these  enforcement  activities.  Including  a 
brief  description  of  the  action  taken  and 
contemplated  by  the  Commission  under  its 
enforcement  program,  and   (2)   such  recom- 


mendations   for    further    legislation    as    the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
whenever  It  has  reason  to  believe — 

(1)  that  any  person,  partnership  or  cor- 
poration is  engaged  In,  or  is  about  to  en- 
gage In.  an  unfair  method  of  competition  In 
commerce,  or  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  In  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  and  in  connection  with  the  production, 
sale.  Installation,  or  financing  of  home  Im- 
provement producu.  or  the  performance  of 
any  services  In  connection  therewith,  and 

(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof,  pending  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commission 
under  section  5.  and  until  such  complaint 
la  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set  aside 
by  the  court  on  review,  or  the  order  of  the 
Commission  to  cease  and  desist  made  thereon 
has  become  final  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5.  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public, 
to  bring  suit,  by  any  of  its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  it  for  such  purpose.  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  In  the  United 
States  court  of  any  Territory,  to  enjoin  such 
unfair  method  of  competition  or  such  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice.  Upon  proper 
showing  a  temporary  Injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any 
such  suit  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  In 
which  such  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion resides  or  transacts  business. 

(b)  Authorization  conferred  upon  the 
Commission  by  this  section  shall  not  con- 
tinue in  effect  after  a  date  which  follows  by 
three  years  and  six  months  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  to  abate  any  pro- 
ceeding instituted  by  the  Commission  during 
the  effective  i>erlod  of  this  section,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  any  Injunction  or 
order  liuued  by  any  court  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  sum  of  $500,000  each  year  for  three 
years  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  on  which  funds  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  first  be- 
come available  to  the  FTC  pursuant  to  an 
appropriation  Act  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  and  article,  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  are  as  follows : 

November  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Wahren  O   Magnuson. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    UJS. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  October  10,  1967  re- 
questing an  outline  of  the  Commission's  cur- 
rent program  In  the  area  of  home  Improve- 
ment frauds  together  with  suggestions  for 
additional  legislation  to  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment program  In  this  field 

The  home  Improvement  Industry  is  vast 
and  complex.  The  April.  1966  Issue  of  the 
Building  Supply  News,  a  leading  trade  mag- 
azine, estimated  that  the  current  home  Im- 
pr.ovement  market  is  about  16  billion  dollars 
annually.  According  to  other  presumably 
reliable  sources  the  alterations  and  repairs 
of  homes  represent  about  20-25%  of  the  na- 
tional spending  nn  residential  buildings  In 
this  Industry  thpr(>  are  many  product  lines, 
manufactured,  distributed  and  merchandised 
by  thousands  of  Individual  firms  at  different 
levels  of  comp>etltlon  Some  of  these  are 
siding,  storm  windows,  recreation  rooms, 
kitchen  fixtures,  air  conditioning  systems, 
pools.  Intercoms,  central  vacuum  systems, 
awnings,  gutters,  lightning  rods.  etc.  It's  a 
big  Industry  and  rapidly  growing  bigger  The 
growth  of  this  Industry  has  been  further 
accelerated  by  the  recent  shortage  of  mort- 
gage money  and  the  sag  In  new  home  con- 
structlonB. 


From  presently  available  published  data. 
It  Is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  num- 
ber of  firms  engaged  in  the  sale  and  installa- 
tion of  home  improvements.  The  Bureau  of 
Census  reports  that  there  are  285.000  con- 
tractors engaged  in  the  building  construc- 
tion Industry,  of  which  194.000  are  special 
trade  contractors.  The  latter  are  the  type  of 
firms  which  would  be  primarily  engaged  in 
the  installation  of  home  Improvements. 

An  official  of  a  large  lending  Institution 
has  estimated  that  there  are  over  50,000 
firms  engaged  In  the  sale  and  Installation  of 
residential  siding  and  storm  windows. 

The  Industry  can  be  subdivided  Into  four 
separate    levels    of    competition.    These    are: 

1.  The  producers  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
U.S.   Steel.   Alcoa.  Reynolds.   Monsanto,  etc. 

2.  The  producers  sell  their  products  to  a 
large  number  of  firms  engaged  In  the  fabri- 
cation and  processing  of  various  Items  used 
by  the  home  Improvement  Industry.  These 
firms  purchase  the  unfinished  aliuninum. 
steel,  etc..  from  a  manufacturer  and  convert 
It  Into  a  finished  end  product.  3.  The  fabri- 
cators generally  sell  their  finished  products 
to  hundreds  of  building  supply  distributors 
located  throughout  the  United  States.  4.  Dis- 
tributors In  turn  sell  home  home  Improve- 
ment products  to  local  retailers,  or  buildlrg 
contractors. 

In  many  cases  the  contractors  (local  re- 
tailers) are  "fiy-by-nlght"  operators  with 
minimal  assets  and  gross  annual  sales  In  the 
millions.  Generally  speaking,  these  flrtna 
operat;  through  a  program  of  offering  phony 
bargains,  easy  credit  and  exaggerated  per- 
formance claims. 

The  operational  patterns  of  the  tinethlcal 
firms  In  this  Industry  defy  any  neat  cate- 
gorization of  deceptive  or  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. They  repeatedly  change  their  method 
of  operation  to  meet  Increased  consumer  re- 
sistance or  governmental  restriction.  How- 
ever, many  techniques  have  become  almost 
standardized.  The  fringe  operators  are  out 
for  the  quick  dollar  and  are  without  concern 
when  it  comes  to  squeezing  the  last  possible 
dime  out  of  their  victims.  Their  arsenal  of 
sales  techniques  Includes: 

1.  Flctltiotis  and  Inflated  prices  from 
which  the  home  owner  Is  promised  a  sub- 
stantial discount,  but  who  actually  ends  up 
paying  far  more  than  a  f.ilr  market  price,  as 
charged  by  ethical  contractors. 

2.  The  Model  Home  Sales  Pitch— The 
home  owner  Is  offered  a  phony  "special  dis- 
count", "reduced  price"  or  phantom  com- 
mission for  the  use  of  his  home  for  display 
or  advertising  purposes. 

3.  "Si)eclal"  factory  deals  or  wholesale 
prices  which  are  neither  "factory"  nor  "spe- 
cial", but  which  are  actuallv  overpriced. 

4.  Bait  and  Switch  Tactics — Services  or 
products  are  advertised  at  ridiculously  low 
prices  and  then  later  disparaged  In  order  to 
switch  the  purchaser  to  a  highly  overpriced 
Item  Or  service. 

6,  Bogus  Contests — A  so-called  "lucky  win- 
ner" Is  offered  fictitious  discounts  In  a  rigged 
contest  with  the  purchase  of  the  product  or 
service  offered  for  sale 

6  Phony  bargains  are  often  disguised  by 
salesmen  posing  as  "a  representative  of  a  well 
know^n  manufacturer". 

7.  Misrepresentations  of  guarantee»--"t' n- 
condltlonally  guaranteed  for  20  years"  when 
there  are  conditions,  limitations  and  restric- 
tions which  In  fact  render  the  "guarantee" 
worthlese. 

8  Misrepresentation  of  product  efBcacy 
durability,  performance,  etc  — such  as  "never 
needs  repainting",  "save  20%  on  fuel  bills". 
"won't  chip,  crack  or  peel",  etc. 

9  Scare  tactics  to  lead  the  consumer  to  be- 
lieve that  t>ecause  of  some  defect  in  his  boms 
the  lives  of  his  family  and  himself  are  in 
danger  If  the  product  or  services  are  not  pur- 
chased. 

10  Referral  Selling — The  consumer  Is  mis- 
led into  beUeving  that  he  can  pay  for  all  or 
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oart  of  the  service  or  product  through  com- 
missions gained  from  sales  to  his  neighbors 

or  friends. 
11  Fraudulent  misrepresentations  in  which 

the  salesman  promises  one  product  or  serv- 
ices  while  the  contract  calls  for  another. 

12.  "Spiking  the  Job" — where,  within  hours 
alter  signing,  the  home  improvement  racke- 
teer Initiates  a  minimum,  token  performance 
and  then  badgers  the  purchaser  into  believ- 
ing that  there  is  partial  performance  which 
makes  the  contract  non-cancelable.  It  is  fre- 
quently weeks  and  may  be  months  before  the 
Job  is  completed  at  the  convenience  of  the 
gyp  operator. 

13.  Affirmative  misrepresentations  in  con- 
nection with  loan  transactions — Sales  of 
home  Improvement  products  are  made  on  the 
representation  of  "buy  now  and  pay  later" 
coupled  with  an  offer  to  consolidate  all  out- 
standing bills  of  the  prospective  purchaser. 
The  deceptive  practices  Include  such  things 
as  actual  misrepresentations  as  to  the  in- 
terest rates  and  finance  charges;  signatures 
obtained  upon  blank  completion  certificates 
before  the  work  is  completed  and  on  blank 
contracts  which  are  later  loaded  with  un- 
authorized charges;  and  enticing  home  own- 
ers into  executing  first  or  second  mortgages 
without  their  knowledge,  or  by  subterfuge  or 
misstatement. 

14.  In  some  caaes  the  unethical  operator 
employs  such  practices  to  obtain  the  signa- 
ture of  a  home  owner  to  a  bogtis  home  im- 
provement contract  tlirough  misleading 
suiements  and  the  procurement  of  signa- 
tures to  blank  contracts.  He  Immediately 
sells  the  obligation  to  a  finance  Institution 
who  interposes  the  defense  of  a  bona  fide 
holder  in  due  cotirse,  thus  cutting  off  most 
defenses  the  victim  might  have  against  the 
seller. 

Although  we  realize  th.-it  consumer  credit 
has  become  an  Integral  part  of  our  way 
ot  life  and  represents  a  means  by  which 
most  Americans  acquire,  use  and  enjoy  es- 
sential goods  and  services.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  manner  In  which  the  racketeering  home 
improvement  operator  employs  his  offer  of 
"eaiy  credit"  Is  a  part  of  the  scheme  by 
which  consumer  frauds  are  perpetrated  upon 
untold    thousands    of    American    consumers. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  abtises  out- 
lined above  are  worked  against  the  unedu- 
cated, the  unsophisticated  and  the  poor,  no 
one  is  Immune  from  the  glib  salesman  or 
unethical  operator  who  urges  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  to  sign  a  contract,  which  is  often 
printed  in  small  type,  dlfflciilt  to  read  and 
deliberately  confusing. 

I  believe  the  objective  of  any  program  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  home 
Improvement  field  should  be  to  put  the  con- 
sumer on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seller 
by  requiring  the  vendor  to  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  reliable,  truthful  information 
which  will  allow  him  to  make  an  Intelligent 
evaluation  of  the  transaction  and  thus  to 
protect  him  from  the  above  described  decep- 
tive. Illegal  and  unconscionable  practices. 

The  home  Improvement  situation  is  one 
of  those  In  which  the  ultimate  enjoining  of 
fraudulent  practices  Is  not  an  adequate 
deterrent    to    the    unethical    operator. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  consumer  today 
Is  faced  by  deceptions  deserving  a  degree 
of  protection  from  fraudulent,  intentional 
violations  of  Section  5  of  the  Act,  without 
regard  to  the  type  of  convmodlty,  comparable 
to  those  practices  prevailing  in  food.  drug, 
device  and  cosmetic  advertising  which  im- 
pelled Congress  in  1938  to  enact  Sections 
13   and   14. 

Section  13  now  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  suit,  when  it  would  serve 
the  public  Interest,  In  a  Federal  Court  en- 
joining the  dissemination  of  a  false  adver- 
tisement for  a  food,  drug,  device  or  cosmetic 
pending  final  dlspoeltion  of  a  Commission 
complaint  Section  14  declares  any  false 
advertisement  for  such  products.  If  dissemi- 


nated with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  to 
be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  85,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  in  these  enlightened 
times  a  fraudulent  operator  can  continue 
his  vicious  practices  while  his  "rights"  are 
being  protected  In  the  course  of  prolonged 
litigation.  The  Commission  should  be  au- 
thorized to  go  to  a  Federal  Court  seeking  a 
preliminary  injunction,  when  in  the  public 
interest,  to  accord  to  the  consumer  the 
"right"  at  least  to  be  protected  from  Ulegal 
practices  while  the  operator  delays  Issuance 
of  a  final  order  by  Insisting  upon  his  full 
procedural  rights. 

Similarly,  those  practices  In  the  home  Im- 
provement field,  as  in  others,  when  engaged 
m  with  intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  are 
equally  as  vicious  as  the  false  advertising  of 
food,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics,  and 
should  be  declared  misdemeanors, 

A  major  problem  in  this  area  is  a  lack  of 
manpower  and  funds  to  undertake  the  ex- 
tensive and  aggressive  program  required  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  sheer  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  consumer  problems  in 
this  area  and  to  afford  competitive  protec- 
tion to  the  thousands  of  honest  firms  in  this 
Industry.  Our  staff  informs  me  that  over  the 
past  three  years  our  annual  expenditure  on 
the  home  improvement  project  has  been  ap- 
proximately $30,000   (two  man  years). 

In  the  past  three  years  the  staff  has  opened 
75  field  InvestlgaUons  of  home  Improvement 
operations.  During  this  time  9  orders  and  5 
assurances  of  voluntary  compliance  have 
been  obtained.  These  are: 

FORM  At, 

1.  Interstate  Builders,  et  al..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  docket  No.  8624. 

2.  Gulfcoast  Aluminum  Supply  Company. 
et  al .  Tampa,  Florida,  docket  No.  8662. 

3.  Royal  Construction  Company,  et  al.. 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina,  docket  No,  8690. 

4  Cast-o-Brlck,  et  al..  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
docket  No.  C-1098. 

5.  Modern  Builders.  Inc.,  et  al..  Winter 
Park,  Florida,  docket  No.  C-1130. 

6.  First  Federal  Construction  Company,  et 
al..  Evansville.   Indiana,  docket  No.  C-1181. 

7.  Youngstown  Awning  and  Window  Com- 
pany, et  al..  Creve  Coeur,  Missouri,  docket  No. 
C~1142. 

8  Republic  Construction  Company,  et  al., 
Fern  Park.  Florida,  docket  No.  C-1164. 

9  The  National  Alumlntim  Company,  et  al.. 
Columbia.  South  CaroUna,  docket  No.  C-1076. 

ASStTRANCE  OF  VOLUNTAHT  COMPLIANCE 

1.  Ambrlco,  et  al..  Toledo.  Ohio,  file  No. 
662  3065. 

2.  Dletz  Home  Improvement,  et  al..  Alton. 
nUnols,  file  No.  662-3116. 

3  Seaman  Andwall.  et  al.,  Ixonla,  Wiscon- 
sin, file  No.  662-3339. 

4.  Lumaslde.  Inc..  et  al.,  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
consin, file  No.  862-3362. 

5.  Mastic  Corporation,  et  al..  South  Bend. 
Indiana,  file  No   672-3080 

The  time  lag  between  opening  an  Investiga- 
tion and  obUlnlng  an  order  for  both  consent 
orders  said  voluntary  compliance  matters  has 
been  approximately  one  year.  In  the  three 
litigated  cases  the  time  lag  has  been  approxi- 
mately one  year  This  Is  precisely  the  time  lag 
during  which  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  the 
p.'oteoUon  which  would  be  afforded  by 
amending  Section  13 

Currently  we  have  approximately  45  home 
improvement  cases  under  active  investiga- 
tion. Two  additional  complaint*  are  pres- 
ently t>eing  litigated.  The  staff  has  further 
advised  me  that  they  are  now  in  the  process 
of  preparing  12  additional  matters  in  which 
they  will  recommend  the  issuance  of  com- 
plaints against  home  improvement  com- 
panies 

Due  to  major  manpower  commitments  to 
the  packaging  and   cigarette   programs,  the 


District  of  Columbia  Consumer  Protection 
project,  the  automobile  warranty  and  soft- 
wood lumber  inquiries  balt-and-swltch  prac- 
tices In  the  sale  of  frozen  food  and  other 
promotions,  the  insurance  investigation,  and 
many  other  efforts  reflecting  a  high  degree 
of  public  interest.  I  can  give  you  no  assurance 
that  additional  personnel  can  be  assigned 
to  attack  this  swelling  workload  promptly. 

Including  all  types  of  corrective  acUon  the 
companies  Involved  in  this  enforcement  pro- 
gram for  the  past  three  years  operated  in  all 
48  states  of  the  continental  United  States. 

Depending  upon  the  :acts  of  each  Individ- 
ual case  our  orden  and  other  corrective  ac- 
tion generally  cover  the  pracUces  outUned 
above. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  In  our  Bureau 
of  Deceptive  Practices,  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
try Guidance  In  administering  the  guides  for 
the  "Residential  Aluminum  Siding  Indus- 
try". "Guarantees".  "Pricing"  and  "Shell 
Homes",  is  constantly  attempting  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance  by  various  member* 
of  the  home  Improvement  Industry  with  the 
Commission's  Guides 

Recently,  several  states  have  passed  legis- 
lation to  control  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices such  as  those  involved  In  the  sale  of 
home  Improvement  products  Our  staff  has 
on  occasion  met  with  officials  from  some  of 
these  states  to  exchange  ideas  and  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  at  both  Federal  and  state 
levels. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  forwarded  s 
number  of  matters  in  which  the  local  home 
improvement  retailer  is  not  engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce  to  various  state  officials 
for  appropriate  action  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue this  practice  In  the  future. 

Our  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Federal- 
State  Cooperation  has  devoted  rr.uch  of  Ms 
time  to  encouraging  various  states  to  enact 
laws  and  proceed  against  unfair  and  decep- 
tive practices  at  the  state  level. 

Precision  In  identifying  members  In  this 
industry  is  difficult,  as  there  is  no  reUable 
published  Information  available  on  firms  en- 
gaged in  various  functional  levels  of  com- 
petition in  the  home  improvement  industry. 
Sufficient  funds  are  not  presently  available 
for  the  assignment  of  personnel  to  ptirsue 
a  thorough  Industry-wide  instructional  study 
of  the  home  Improvement  industry. 

A  brief  outline  of  such  study  would  in- 
clude: 

A.  The  Home  Improvement  Industry. 

1    Products  Involved. 

2.  Size  of   Individual    product   markets. 

3.  Number,  location  and  size  of  retaU  flmM 
and  an  Identification  of  their  behavioral 
patterns. 

4.  Fabricators  and  suppliers  of  home  Im- 
provement products  together  with  a  delinea- 
tion of  their  relationship  with  individual 
home  improvement  retailers. 

6.  Producers  of  raw  products  and  their  re- 
lationship with  suppliers  and  individual  re- 
tailers. 

6.  Flnancmg  of  home  Improvements  and 
the  relationship  between  the  finance  com- 
panies and  individual  retailers. 

B.  Remedial  action. 

1    By  Congress. 

2.  By  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.. 

3.  Action  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

4.  By  state  and  local  agencies. 

5.  By  Industry. 

I  would  estimate  that  such  a  study  (apart 
from  regulatory  action  i  would  require  the 
time  of  a  ten-man  task  force  for  approxi- 
mately a  year  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
multiple  purpwees  indicated. 

EssenUal  to  truly  effective  remedial  action 
In  this  field,  if  adequate  personnel  were  avail- 
able, would  be  the  issuance  of  investigaUonal 
subpoenas  against  certain  of  the  leading  fi- 
nance institutions  engaged  primarily  in  pur- 
chasing home  Improvement  paper,  and  field 
InveeUgations  against  others,    to   determine 
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the    actual    Involvemeiit    of    the    financing 
organizations. 

The  false,  fraudulent  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices described  above,  continue  to  Increase 
due  to  the  exorbitant  flnance  charges  which 
makee  ample  easy  credit  available  and  en- 
courages quick  entry  Into  this  market  with 
minimal  assets.  P\irthermore.  these  fraudu- 
lent practices  are  carried  on  with  Impunity 
because  of  the  Immediate  transfer  of  the 
negotiable  Instruments  to  the  flnanee  com- 
panies who  claim  the  defense  of  a  bona  flde 
holder  In  due  course,  thereby  stripping  the 
victim  of  meritorious  defenses.  The  Com- 
mlflslon's  staff  believes  It  could  be  demon- 
strated that  leading  companies  specializing  in 
home  Improvement  loans  are  not  always 
Innocent  holders  and  should  be  prohibited 
from  asserting  this  defense.  Fragmentary  but 
persuasive  information  raises  the  expecta- 
tion that  In  6(7me  cases  the  staff  may  be  able 
to  develop  facts  which  would  demonstrate 
that  certain  finance  companies  have  actually 
participated  with  selected  home  Improvement 
retailers  In  obtaining  contracts  based  on 
fraud  and  misrepresentations.  Should  the 
facts  bear  out  the  suppositions  of  our  staff, 
such  companies  should  not  only  be  prevented 
from  asserting  the  Innocent  holder  defense, 
but  should  also  be  put  under  the  same  pro- 
hibitions as  the  retailer. 

Our  statf  believes  that  such  a  program 
would  foreclose  substantial  consumer  credit 
which  Is  presently  being  utilized  by  the  home 
Improvement  racketeers,  who  cannot  stand 
alone,  to  sustain  their  programs  of  unethical 
competitive  conduct. 

Our  staff  also  advises  me  that  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  producers 
and  fabricators  of  home  Improvement  prod- 
ucts may  be  placing  In  the  hands  of  the  home 
Improvement  swindlers  certain  sales  promo- 
tional material  which  Is  so  employed  as  to 
assist  them  In  the  consummation  of  home 
Improvement  frauds.  There  Is  also  strong 
objective  evidence  that  certain  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  fabricators  may  be  operating  fi- 
nance branches  In  the  manner  described 
above.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  staff  that  In 
this  area  they  may  be  able  to  develop  facta 
which  could  be  the  basis  for  orders  against 
these  firms  which  would  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate consumer  frauds  In  the  home  Improve- 
ment market. 

Under  an  accelerated  program  the  staff 
would  simultaneously  attempt  to  Increase 
the  case-by-case  approach  at  the  retail  level, 
and  would  also  continue  and  expand,  to 
Whatever  limit*  appeared  profitable,  our  vol- 
untary compliance  work,  our  state  coopera- 
tion efforts  and  our  consumer  education 
program. 

One  Important  factor,  constantly  In  my 
mind,  Is  that  while  much  of  our  effort  la  In 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer,  the  great  major- 
ity of  honest,  reliable  home  contractors  In 
this  country  are  equally  deserving  of  this 
protection, 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  present  assignment 
of  two  attorneys  cannot  be  expected  to  keep 
abreast  even  of  the  Increasing  fiow  of  litiga- 
tion against  individual  operators. 

Recapitulating — • 

1.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  authorizing  petition  for  an  In- 
junction to  prevent  false  advertising  of  foods, 
drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  extend  to  the  enjoining 
of  any  charge  of  violating  Section  S. 

2  Section  14  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  any  practice  In  violation  of 
Section  5,  If  with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mis- 
lead,  constitutes   a   misdemeanor. 

3  No  other  legislative  authority  would  be 
required  to  enable  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  the  type  of  enforcement 
program  outlined  above  if  !t  were  provided 
with  adequate  addltlonnl  funds  for  neces- 
sary personnel  and  other  expenses  It  is  esti- 
mated that  25  attorneys  would  be  required 
for  a  period  of  three  years  to  cope  adequately 


with  this  nationwide  problem  of  consumer 
deception. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 

I  From  the  Yakima  (Wash.)   Herald  Nov.  23. 
1967) 

Con  R&CKrrs  Abound  m  Washington 

Statk 

(By  Stephen  Kent) 

Seattle. — A  8p>okane  businessman  received 
a  data  processing  card  from  a  classified  di- 
rectory firm. 

"Pay  this  amount"  and  "send  check  to  this 
address"  were  printed  on  the  card  which  ap- 
peared much  like  a  statement.  Only  fine  print 
at  the  bottom  said  the  card  was  "a  proposal 
not  an  Invoice." 

A  Walla  Walla  woman,  attracted  by  an 
offer  of  1,000  square  feet  of  aluminum  siding 
for  her  home  for  $299.  ended  up  purchasing 
the  material  for  $4,000  She  also  unwittingly 
signed  over  the  mortgage  to  her  house  during 
the  transaction. 

A  Seattle  couple  purchased  a  set  of  ency- 
clopedia with  extended  payments  so  as  "not 
to  deprive  their  children  of  vital  educational 
material."  The  child   was   then  an   Infant. 

These  are  but  three  ways  consumers  In 
Washington  have  been  separated  from  their 
money. 

In  the  past  It  was  "caveat  emptor" — let  the 
buyer  beware. 

That  theory  worked  Increasingly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  buyer  In  this  era.  To 
recover  his  cost  he  had  to  go  to  court  and 
prove  nine  elements  of  fraud  existed.  The 
private  remedy  was  hard  to  accomplish. 

The  1961  Consumer  Protection  Act  estab- 
lished the  Consumer  Protection  Division  of 
the  State  Attorney  General's  office,  currently 
headed  by  Donald  L.  Navonl. 

Gullibility  and  a  smooth  talking  salesman 
lead  to  the  most  grief,  Navonl  said. 

"The  consumer  today  has  his  faults.  He 
Is  unliLformed,  negligent,  and  falls  to  In- 
vestigate the  credit  charges. 

"And  all  of  us  have  the  latent  Instinct  of 
trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,"  he  said. 

"The  confidence  men  are  bright,  many  of 
them  have  IQs  of  140.  They  are  masters  of 
communication  and  can  establish  rapport 
with  a  person  of  any  age  group  and  Income 
level.  They  are  able  to  stimulate  artificial 
desire  and  then  make  the  sale  In  the  heat 
of  passion,"  Navonl  said. 

Unethical  selling  Is  a  multlmllllon  dollar 
business  nationally,  the  34-year-old  attorney 
pointed  out. 

"Home  Improvement  sales  amount  to  $600 
million  a  year.  Charity  swindles  bring  $100 
million  annually  and  medical  quackery  de- 
vices amount  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
In  sales,"  he  said. 

Navonl  said  the  division  has  been  able  to 
put  a  stop   to  many  chain  referral  sales. 

"This  Is  used  widely  to  sell  goods  for  sev- 
eral times  their  worth  with  the  promise  the 
customer  can  recoup  enough  to  have  his 
product  for  free,  and  perhape  even  make  a 
profit. 

"The  person  Is  told  to  recommend  several 
friends  and  when  they  purchase,  a  percentage 
of  the  proceed  will  be  credited  to  their  ac- 
count," he  said. 

Navonl  said  the  firm  often  makes  only 
small  effort  attempting  to  sell  to  the 
referrals. 

The  consumer  protection  division  won  a 
decision  from  the  State  Supreme  Court  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Q  Leach  of 
Taklma.  The  court,  making  the  first  Supreme 
Court  ruling  In  the  country  on  such  a  mat- 
ter, ruled  the  conditional  sales  contract  was 
Illegal  because  It  was  a  lottery  and  hence 
unenforceable 

Navonl  said  unethical  salesmen  often  strike 
the  state  In  a  wave. 

Aluminum  siding  for  houses  was  big  for 
some  time  he  said. 


"The  offer  was  for  1,000  square  feet  for 
$299.  But  when  the  sale  was  made,  the  sales- 
man said  the  siding  would  have  to  be  waxed 
yearly  at  a  substantial  cost.  A  'permanent' 
siding  could  be  had  for  $4,000.  It  was  no 
different  than  the  other. 

"A  woman  In  Walla  Walla,  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children,  lived  In  a  $7,500  home. 
She  signed  the  contract  In  addition  to  pay- 
ing an  exaggerated  price  for  the  materia!, 
she  found  she  had  signed  over  a  mortgage 
trust  deed  to  her  home  It  was  the  bottom 
pap>er  on  a  clipboard  and  she  was  made  to 
sign  rapidly  so  she  signed  this  tinawarep 

"A  check  of  county  auditors  showed  th« 
scheme  had  been  worked  In  22  counties." 
Navonl  said. 

A  section  of  the  law  now  requires  every 
retail  Installment  contract  to  be  contained 
on  a  single  document  with  a  copy  to  the 
buyer. 

Navonl  said  that  although  the  purpose 
of  the  division  Is  to  halt  deceptive  business 
practices,  and  not  act  as  a  collection  agent 
for  the  buyer,  some  recovery  baa  been  pos- 
sible. 

"We  have  received  over  25,000  complaint* 
and  have  been  able  to  recover  some  $3.5 
million  over  the  last  6'/4  years."  he  said. 

The  division  often  obtains  consent  de- 
crees. This  is  signed  by  a  Superior  Court 
Judge  and  in  It  the  firm  agrees  to  cease 
certain  practices  without  admitting  guilt 
At  the  same  time  restitution  can  sometimes 
be  arranged  through  Informal   processes 

Navonl  said  the  consimaer  statutes  are  civil 
not  criminal  In  nature  and  are  designed 
to  prohibit  rather  than  ptmlsh.  Violation 
of  a  court  Injunction  to  halt  practices  could 
result  In  a  $25,000  penalty  and  dissolution 
of  the  firm's  corporate  charter  In  the  state. 

Washington  was  the  first  state  to  adopt 
laws  basically  the  same  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommlsfilon  Act,  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts.  In  addition  to  plugging  loopholes  where 
the  federal  law  was  not  applicable  In  intra- 
state commerce,  the  laws  brought  with  them 
50  years  of  legal  precedence  In  federal  court*. 

One  states  facts  may  literally  be  true,  but 
tend  to  deceive. 

Navonl  said  unethical  firms  are  a  small 
percentage  of  legitimate  business  and  op- 
erate to  their  detriment. 

In  a  recent  speech  he  said : 

"Most  businessmen  like  to  present  an 
Image  to  the  public  Most  often  the  Image 
Is  based  upon  a  sound  reputation  for  pro- 
viding goods  and  services  of  quality,  durabil- 
ity and  value  tcp  the  consuming  public  In  ex- 
change for  a  fair  return.  This  Image  1«  culti- 
vated by  years  of  hard  work  and  Integrity 
In  all  the  business  transactions  A  lot  of  un- 
fair competitive  practices  hurt  not  only  the 
consumer  because  they  decrease  the  selec- 
tivity of  the  product  and  Increase  the  price 
by  tarnishing  the  Industry  Image  hurt  the 
fellow  businessman  as  well" 


THE  "LOST  BATTAUON"  OP  WORLD 
WAR  I 

Mr.  JA\aTS  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  that  would  result  In  the 
building  of  a  battle  monument  and  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  the  "Lost  Battalion"  of  World 
War  I. 

The  September  to  November  1918 
Meuse-Argomie  campaign  constituted 
the  greatest  battle  In  American  history 
up  to  that  time  More  than  1,200.000 
Americans  took  part  In  this  47-day  cam- 
palcn  along  a  front  that  extended  from 
southeast  of  Verdun  at  the  Argonne 
Forest.  Out  of  this  battle  action  emerged 
the  legend  of  the  "Lost  Battalion."  For 
5  days,  a  valiant  detachment  of  Ameri- 
csm  soldiers,  under  constant  enemy  fire 
and   lacking    food,    water,    and    medical 


1918,  for  approximately  five  to  six  days  while 
being  without  food,  water,  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  being  completely  surrounded  by  a 
German  division;  and 

Whereas  the  "Lost  Battalion"  refused  to 
surrender,  and  suffered  great  losses.  Including 
107  killed,  190  wounded,  and  63  missing;  and 

Wherea*    It   Is    appropriate    to    honor    the 


ersary 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Is 
urged  to  erect  an  appropriate  memorial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Virginia,  to 
honor  the  "Lost  BattaUon"  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Its  heroism  and  bravery  in 
October.  1918,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Ar- 
gonne Forest. 

Sec.  2.  The  Postmaster  General  Is  urged  to 
Issue,  during  October,  1968,  a  special  series 
of  postage  stamps  to  honor  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion." 


PROMOTION  OF  THE  GE^fERAL 
WELFARE.  FOREIGN  POUCY.  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    496 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (lor  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2332)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


supplies,   held   fast   even    though   com- 
nietely  surrounded  by  German  forces. 

On  October  2.  1918.  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
Alexander,  commander  of  the  77th  Dl\i- 
slon  ordered  the  understrength  1st  and 
2d  Battalions  of  308th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment to  the  attack.  Mai.  Charles  Wlilt- 

tlpsev  commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  led     members  of  the  "Lost  Battalion"  on  the  fif- 
the  assault.  The  offensive  of  which  this     tleth  anniversary  of  their  acts  of  bravery: 
attack  was  a  part  failed  everywhere,  but 
Major  Whittlesey  and  his  men  reached 
a  ravine  just  south  of  their  objective. 

Thus  began  the  legend  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion."  Cut  off  from  the  other  U.S, 
forces — sewed  up  In  a  pocket  approxl- 
matelv  300  yards  long  and  60  yards 
wide— Major  Whittlesey's  men  dug  Into 
the  thickets  of  the  Argonne  Forest  to 
secure  their  positions. 

Attempts  made  to  reach  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion" were  repulsed  by  the  Germans. 
By  October  5,  Major  Whittlesey  and  his 
men  were  suffering  severely,  having  been 
Isolated  for  3  nights  and  lacking  suflB- 
clent  food,  water,  and  medical  supplies, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  fresh 
German  di\-islon.  the  mortars,  machine- 
guns,  flamethrowers,  and  rifles  of  which 
lashed  at  them  relentlessly. 

On  October  7,  Major  Whittlesey  re- 
ceived a  surrender  message  from  his 
German  counterpart.  He  sent  no  reply 
The  Germans  launched  a  fierce  attack 
with  flamethrowers,  and  were  repulsed. 
Paralleling  this  action,  a  major  Ameri- 
can attack  was  launched,  and  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  was  reached. 

The  "Lost  Battalion,"  In  reaUty,  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  308th 
Regiment  and  elements  of  the  307th  and 
the  306th  Machlnegun  Company.  It 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  save 
for  the  heroism  and  tenacity  of  the 
American  fighting  men  Involved.  Pub- 
lished figures  vary,  but  of  the  550  men 
sealed  off  In  the  pocket,  one  source  lists 
252  sunlvors.  107  dead.  190  wounded, 
and  63  missing.  Major  Whittlesey.  Cap- 
tain McMurty,  and  Captain  Holderman 
each  received  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  the  6ur\ivors  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  volunteered  to  remain  on  the 
frontline. 

The  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  constitute  a  legend  and  a 
Fvmbol,  equaling  such  other  moments  In 
.'^erlcan  history  as  the  Alamo,  when 
Americans  have  done  that  which  haa 
been  necessary  regardle.ss  of  the  cost  to 
themselves.  It  Is  only  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  Nation  should  honor  the  men 
of  the  "Lost  BattaUon"  In  Uke  manner. 
A  conspicuous  monument  has  never  been 
erected  for  this  purpose,  So,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York  and 
myself,  because  this  was  a  unit  of  the 
77th  Division,  one  of  New  York's  own,  I 
submit  this  resolution  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  197)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.   197 

Whereas  the  "Lost  BattaUon,"  portion*  of 

two  battalions  of  the  77th  Division,  United 

Sutes  Army,   fought   heroically  during  the 

Battle   of   the   Argonne   Forest,   In   October, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hahtke],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Percy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YARBORotrGHl  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  S.J.  Res.  127)  to  proclaim  National 
Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  myself  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2782)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
supplementary  compensation  for  perma- 
nent total  disability  or  death  from  lung 
cancer  resulting  from  exposure  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  in  uranium  mines;  to  pro- 
\1de  grants  to  States  for  research  and 
planning  with  respect  to  Ionizing  radia- 
tion injuries  in  uranium  mines;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monronky]  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  lt«  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuKDicK]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2743)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 


of  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  producers  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  national 
security,  public  protection,  meeting  in- 
ternational commitments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CHILD    DE\'ELOPMENT    GROUP    OP 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  strong 
and  timely  paragraph  appears  on  page 
6  of  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  1968,  regarding  Head- 
start  operations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excerpt  from  the  report 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  committee  strongly  suggests  that  at 
the  earUest  jxieslble  date,  and  whenever 
feasible,  the  scattered  areas  being  served  by 
large,  single-purpose  statewide  Headst&rt 
operations  be  convert«d  into  the  several  local 
community,  or  area,  blraclal  comnaumty  ac- 
tion program  operations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  for  the  last  3  years,  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommiittee  on  Deficiencies 
and  Supplemental*  has  had  before  it  a 
matter  Involving  an  antlpoverty  program 
In  Mississippi  operated  by  the  Child  De- 
velopment Group  of  Mississippi  through 
a  grant  to  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College. 

In  1965,  the  Child  Development  Group 
of  Mississippi — which  I  shall  hereinafter 
refer  to  as  CDGM — was  given  a  grant 
of  $1.4  million  to  operate  a  Headstart 
program.  Evidence  presented  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee showed  that  more  than  $500,- 
000  of  that  grant  was  questioned 
by  GEO  as  having  been  misused,  used  ir- 
regularly, or  spent  for  purposes  unau- 
thorized under  the  grant.  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1966  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  questioned  expenditures  were 
still  questioned  and  unresolved,  CDGM 
was  gi%'en  a  new  grant  of  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion. After  an  investigation  and  an  audit 
of  these  1966  funds  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  questioned  more  than 
$600,000  of  that  grant  as  having 
been  misspent,  used  Irregularly,  or  for 
activities  not  authorized  by  the  grant.  In 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Shrlver  In  commenting  upon  the  misuse 
of  this  money  by  CDGM  In  1966  made 
the  following  statement: 

AGKNCT    PBOGEAM    FAH-TTXIS 

Mr.  Shbtvek.  Our  people  continued  to  find 
serious  failures  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  program  of  this  agency. 
It  U  on  the  basis  of  those  findmgs  which 
were  concurred  in  by  all  the  top  people  in 
our  agency  that  the  original  decUlon  wai 
reached  that  It  would  not  be  lawful  under 
the  statute  that  authorised  our  agency  for 
us  to  continue  to  finance  It.  So  we  made 
that  decision.  We  found  specinc&Uy  that  peo- 
ple were  paid  for  work  that  they  had  not 
performed. 

We  found  that  people  were  paid  and  time 
and  attendance  sheets  were  certified  by  ru- 
pervlsors  for  employees  who  were  not  even 
in  the  Bute  of  Mississippi.  We  found  that  at 
least  5  of  the  15  administrators  of  varloui 
areas  under  this  program  had  certified  that 
certain  employees  were  on  the  Job  when  in 
fact  they  were  not  on  the  Job.  We  foiund  a 
variety  of  confllct-of-lntereet  matters  that 
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Included  people  on  the  board  of  directors  as 
well  as  stafl  members.  We  found  cases  of 
nepotism  We  found  that  property  paid  for 
by  the  Government  was  ust-d  for  nongrovern- 
mental  purposes.  AutomobUes.  for  example. 
were  used  on  weekends  and  at  nlghttlmefl  for 
acUvltiea  that  clearly  were  not  connected 
with  the  program. 

jrUMXROCS    VTOL.\TIONS    OF    aEOtJLATIONS    AND 

REsnucnoNS 
We  found  that  contracts  were  paid  out  on 
estimated  performance  rather  than  on  actual 
performances.  We  found  a  number  of  cashed 
payroll  checks  that  appeared  to  be  endorsed 
by  persons  other  than  the  payee.  We  found 
that  more  than  a  half  of  a  sample  of  300 
applications  were  not  submitted  until  after 
the  person  was  hired. 

We  found  numerous  violations  of  our  own 
regulations.  We  have  regulations  that  come 
from  our  office  that  apply  to  all  recipients  of 
funds  granted  by  our  office.  They  Involve  such 
things  as  the  amount  of  pay  Increase  that 
a  person  can  receive  when  coming  to  work 
for  us.  They  Involve  restriction  on  political 
activltv  of  persons  who  come  to  work  for  us. 
They  involve  restriction  on  other  types  of 
activities  which  apply  across  the  board  to 
recipients  of  money  from  OEO. 

These  restrictions  and  conditions  which 
applied  to  everybody,  and  speclflc  conditions 
which  h.^ve  been  appended  as  a  part  of  this 
grant,  were  violated  In  case  after  case.  So, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  once  refunded 
It  in  the  face  of  records  that  were  not  per- 
fect at  that  time  but  which  we  hoped  would 
be  Improved,  but.  finding  that  that  has  not 
taken  place,  we  made  the  decision  In  the 
agency— I  repeat  without  any  pressure  from 
anybody  m  the  Congress  or  political  people 
outside  the  Congress,  about  whether  or  not 
It  should  be  refinanced. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
made  tiie  decision  not  to  refund  CDGM 
for  additional  programs  but  under  great 
pressure  the  CDGM  was  refunded  early 
in  the  calendar  year  1967  and  was  given 
nearly  S7  milUon  in  Federal  funds. 

Each  year  that  CDGM  has  been  re- 
funded, the  Director  of  OEO  has  stated 
categorically  that  all  of  the  discrepan- 
cies had  been  corrected  and  that  steps 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  discrep- 
ancies in  the  new  grant.  Each  year  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  all  the  dLscrep- 
ancies  were  not  eliminated  but  did.  In 
fact,  exist  in  each  of  the  3  years  and  do 
now  exist. 

A  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  recently  completed  an  inves- 
tigaUon  of  CDGM  and  on  December  9. 
1967.  and  in  a  report  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  stated  as 

follows : 

Corrra  Report 

Ccmclusions  Regarding  CDGM  Opcrauon— 
On  the  basis  of  all  the  facta,  information  and 
background  available,  no  ether  conclusion 
could  be  reached  but  th.it  CDOM  U  a  »otir 
and  discordant  note  In  the  whole  Mississippi 
OBO-funded  anti-p*}verty  effort,  and  It  would 
seem  that  If  at  all  possible,  and  as  soon  u 
possible,  the  areas  served  by  this  operaUon 
should  be  converted  Into  several  bl-riudal 
Community  Action  Programs,  and  CDGM 
Should  be  phased  out. 

With  the  pendulum  swinging  so  well  In  the 
dlrecUon  of  bl-raclal  harmony  through  co- 
operaUve  community  efforts  to  Improve  edu- 
cational, health  Bind  economic  Ilia  and  racial 
inequalltle*.  It  would  appear  that  there  Is  no 
place  for  a  federally  funded  CDGM  Head 
Start. 

CDOM  has  evolved  from  a  1965  beginning 
sponaored  In  the  main  by  outsiders,  marked 
by  fiscaa  IrresponslblUty.  and  too  preoccuplod 
with  dvll  rights  actlvlUes — through  19«fl  with 
too  Uttle  change  and  OBO  s  complete  cancel- 


lation of  Its  funding — to  the  re-newed  fund- 
ing operation  of  this  year,  stUl  sponsored  In 
the  main  by  outsiders.  In  1965  there  were 
strict  OEXD  requirements  that  at  every  leTel 
from  the  headquarters  operation  to  each 
teaching  center  there  should  be  staff  racial 
Integration,  which  In  great  part  was  accom- 
plished by  soliciting  persons  with  civil  rights 
backgrounds  from  outside  the  State,  includ- 
ing students  at  northern  colleges,  throiigh 
Friends  of  SNCC,  etc.  This  year,  except  for 
the  one  third  white  membership  on  the 
CDGM  Board,  the  majority  of  whom  are  min- 
isters, the  operation  Is  approximately  99  per- 
cent Negro-operated  and.  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Is  excltislvely  for  Negro  children. 
The  attitude  encountered  was  hostile  and 
defiant. 

Further,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  exua 
and  expensive  management,  accounting,  per- 
sonnel, banking,  and  other  specially  con- 
tacted services,  CDOM  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated an  Inability  to  manage  Its  fiscal 
affairs  properly. 

It  is  not  as  If  the  areas  and  children  now 
being  served  by  CDGM  could  not  be  served 
and  served  better  by  CAP  or  other  bl-rac;al 
arrangements.  This  has  now  been  success- 
fully demonstrated  In  Mississippi.  It  has  also 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  It  takes  not 
only  ability  and  fiscal  responsibility  to  op- 
erate these  anti-poverty  programs  sucess- 
fuUy  and  that  there  are  many  persons  of 
both  races  both  capable  and  willing  to  do 
this  In  bl-raclal  harmony,  but  that  where 
there  Is  effecUve.  responsible  leadership, 
those  voted  to  represent  the  Negro  poor  have 
generally  demonstrated  remarkable  ability 
and  cooperation  In  achieving  progressive 
programs. 

When  this  matter  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  3  years  ago.  We  wrote  into 
the  appropriations  biU  the  following 
provision : 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  (for  OEO)  shall  be  available  for 
any  grant  until  the  Director  has  determined 
that  the  grantee  Is  qualified  to  administer 
the  funds  and  the  programs  Involved  in  the 
proposed  grant. 

That  language  appeared  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  fiscal  year  1966  and  of 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  bill.  It  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of 
this  law  have  not  been  met.  Ample  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  on  that  point, 
I  refer  to  the  following  reports  which 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee: 

First.  Report  of  audit  by  OEO  on 
CDGM  dated  August  11.  1967  This  is  a 
part  of  the  ofBcial  record  and  in  the  file 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 

Second.  Report  on  review  of  Office  of 
Economic  OpjKirtunlty  programs  in  Mis- 
sissippi by  William  J.  Miller  and  Paul  J. 
Cotter,  December  5.   1967. 

Furthermore,  I  refer  to  the  following 
quotation  from  the  auditing  firm  of  Peat 
Marwick  &  Mitchell,  the  accounting 
firm  of  CDGM.  which  statement  was 
made  in  the  monthly  CPA  audit  report 
for  the  4-week  period  ending  August  11. 
1967: 

In  our  Judgment  the  lack  of  adequate 
personnel  Is  such  that  financial  operations 
and  the  administration  of  the  accounting 
system  and  related  internal  controls  do  not 
yet  meet  acceptable  standards.  Thla  state- 
ment shows  conclusively  that  the  law  la  not 
being  complied  with. 

To  refuse  further  financing  of  CDOM 
will  not  deprive  a  single  child  of  the  op- 
portunity to  enroll  In  a  Headstart  pro- 


gram. On  the  contrary  it  will  improve  the 
opportunities.  Money  that  has  been 
wasted  and  misused  for  other  purposes 
under  CDGM  can  through  the  commu- 
nity action  programs  to  be  authorized  in 
their  place  would  go  to  the  purpose  of 
helping  little  children,  not  for  unauthor- 
ized activities 

My  request  to  refuse  funding  of  CDGM 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. It  is  not  primarily  a  civil  rights 
matter,  although  the  civil  rights  and 
political  activities  conducted  by  CDOM 
has  made  a  serious  problem  in  Missis- 
sippi. In  1965  the  investigative  reports  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  were 
full  of  civil  rights  activities  conducted  by 
CDGM.  In  1966  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee staff  reported  as  follows: 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  civil  rlghu 
organlz-itlonal  activities  are  being  promoted 
within  the  framework  of  this  activity.  Pat- 
ently, some  of  this  acUvlty  is  not  the  type 
which  should  be  subsidized  by  Federal  He*d 
Start  grant  funds,  and  it  Is  sure  to  breed 
racial  friction  and  possibly  violence.  In  some 
of  the  classrooms  visited,  the  chUdren  were 
singing  "We  Shall  Overcome."  In  one  class- 
room, there  was  a  sign  "Black  Power."  Re- 
gardless of  the  desirability  of  assisting  the 
parents  of  these  children  In  Improving  them- 
selves and  Identifying  them  with  the  pro- 
gram, the  way  it  Is  seemingly  being  done 
within  the  framework  of  CDGM  is  believed 
to  be  wrong  and  something  should  be  done 
about  It. 

The  December  5,  1967,  report  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  staff  from 
which  I  read  earlier,  emphasizes  the 
widespread  civil  rights  activities  of 
CDGM  The  audit  report  of  OEO  showed 
that  $9,600  in  Federal  money  had  been 
spent  by  CDGM  in  unauthorized  tele- 
phone calls  to  the  Atlanta  headquarters 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  now  headed  by  H.  Rap  Brown 
who  is  under  indictment  in  MaiTland  for 
inciting  to  riot  and  to  other  civil  rights 
orpanizatlons. 

In  addition,  the  audit  report  of  OEO 
dated  Augiist  11.  1967.  states  as  follows: 

Rental  automobiles  were  paid  for  with  Fed- 
eral funds  for  use  in  unfunded  areas  and  for 
political  and  civil  rights  activities. 

These  violations  took  place  in  spite  of 
and  contrary  to  a  specific  contractual 
limitation  upon  Mary  Holmes  Junior  Col- 
lege and  CDGM  prohibiting  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  political  and  civil  rights 
activities 

I  emphasize  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  report  has  high  praise 
for  the  conduct  of  the  poverty  program 
in  Mississippi  other  than  that  part  of  It 
operated  by  CDOM  The  CDGM  program 
has  given  the  entire  poverty  program  In 
Mississippi  a  black  eye  It  is  a  rotten 
apple  that  should  be  removed  before  the 
whole  barrel  is  diseased  and  while  there 
is  time. 

I  believe  that  the  new  provisions  of  the 
antipoverty  law  recently  enacted  will 
have  a  wholesome  and  controlling  influ- 
ence on  this  problem 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  to  give 
this  problem  my  personal  attention,  not 
in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  program,  but 
in  an  effort  to  have  all  the  HeadsUrt 
programs  operate  in  a  constructive  and 
lawful  manner,  as  some  already  art 
operating 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  METCALF  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  may  speak  for  at  least  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  i .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  story- 
is  told  about  the  great  lexicographer 
Noah  Webster  in  which  it  is  said  that 
his  wife  caught  him  kissing  the  cook  in 
the  hall;  and  his  wife  said,  "Noah,  I  am 
surprised." 

He  said,  "No.  I  am  the  one  who  Is 
surprised.  You  are  amazed." 

I  was  surprised  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  v&s  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior,  participating 
in  hearings  on  nominations  to  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  intro- 
ducing a  distinguished  constituent  of 
the  majority  leader  and  mine,  from 
Montana,  to  be  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mission. 

I  thought  I  had  informed  the  leader- 
ship that  I  desired  to  speak  in  some 
detail  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
social  security  amendments  before  ac- 
tion was  taken.  I  was  amazed  tills  morn- 
Lig  to  read  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord how  the  conference  report  came  up 
yesterday,  and  I  was  amazed  by  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made — espe- 
cially those  made  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  the  clialrman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  who  was 
the  floor  manager  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
port. 

I  am  delighted  that  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia are  In  the  Chamber  this  morning. 

I  read  In  the  discussion,  after  the  con- 
ference report  was  taken  up  about  9:30 
yesterday  and  voted  upon,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table,  that 
the  majority  leader  came  to  the  Chamber 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  a  motion  to 
reconsider  would  have  to  be  made.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that  he 
would  not  agree  to  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, unless  a  day  and  an  hour  certain 
were  set  for  a  vote  on  the  report.  He 
then  continued: 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  filibustering  In  my 
day. 

That  certainly  is  a  true  statement 
from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
then  said : 

If  you  have  a  filibuster  on  your  hands,  you 
had  better  break  It  If  you  can.  One  way  to 
break  a  filibuster  is  to  vote  when  you  have 
a  chance  to  vot«. 

I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  President — and  I 
repeat  today — that  I  was  on  the  floor 
when  the  conference  report  was  called 
up.  I  listened  patiently  and  courteously 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  other  Senators  laid  the 
case  before  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the 
conference   report.   The   Senator    from 


Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  I  listened  to  him. 

Then  I  walked  over  to  the  first  seat 
In  the  front  row  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle,  where  the  majority  leader 
sits,  and  which  he  relinquishes  to  any- 
one managing  a  bill,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Gorz].  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  long  gone. 
I  told  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
I  was  prepared  to  make  a  speech  in  de- 
tail for  a.s  long  as  he  desired  to  keep  the 
Senate  m  session  that  night. 

I  spoke  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  was  sittin,?  alongside  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  said  that 
I  was  prepared  to  commence  speaking 
and  that  I  was  prepared  to  speak  in  some 
detail  that  night,  but  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  on  the  bill  before  it  was  brought 
up.  I  did  not  want  to  participate  in  a 
filibuster.  I  only  wanted  to  present  what 
I  felt  was  a  verj*  Important  matter  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  then  told  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  I  had  plarmed  to 
stand  by,  to  come  in  at  9  o'clock  the 
following  morning  and  call  the  Senate  to 
order,  if  the  President  pro  tempore  was 
not  here.  Yesterday  morning  I  was  called, 
and  It  was  suggested  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  was  here  and  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
come  to  the  Chamber.  So  I  said  I  would 
then  be  able  to  go  to  my  committee  meet- 
ing at  9:30.  And  I  thought  I  had  ar- 
ranged that  I  would  be  called  whenever 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  speak  on  the 
bill. 

So  I  was  surprised  and  amazed  when 
I  read  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  talking  about  a  filibuster  and  talking 
about  breaking  the  filibuster.  In  the 
peculiar  lexicon  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  apparently  a  filibuster  is  any 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  position  he 
takes.  I  certainly  shall  be  prepared  to 
understand  his  attitude  In  the  future. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
tliat  I  share  the  Senator's  amazement  at 
what  took  place  yesterday  morning.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  requirements  of 
rule  XIX,  section  2.  of  the  Senate,  so 
I  shall  say  nothing  more,  I  am  not  only 
amazed,  but  also  disappointed.  I  do  hope 
that  kind  of  beha\ior  will  not  be  seen 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  again  for 
many  a  long  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
this  matter  up  again  merely  to  set  the 
Record  straight  that  as  far  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  is  concerned  he 
was  not  going  to  filibuster.  As  far  as  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  was  con- 
cerned he  thought  he  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  tlie  manager  handling  the  bill, 
and  he  thought  he  had  an  arrangement 
with  the  leadership,  represented  by  the 
deputy  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Whether  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  was  on  the 
floor  or  not,  or  whether  representatives 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  calls 


a  filibuster  position  were  on  the  floor,  I 
expected  to  be  shown  to  me  the  kind  of 
courtesy  and  consideration  that  has  been 
shown  to  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
these  many  years.  I  expected  a  quorum 
call  or  some  suggestion  that  I  be  called 
to  come  to  the  Chamber  to  make  the 
speech  I  was  prepared  to  make  and  did 
make  later  yesterday 

I  have  no  quarrel  about  setting  a  time 
certain  and  I  have  no  quarrel  about  vot- 
ing today.  I  only  have  a  quarrel  about 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tr>-mg  to  overcome  some  oppo- 
sition and  cut  off  debate  on  an  important 
and  .significant  piece  of  legislation.  I  say 
this  today  and  reiterate  my  position  be- 
cause I  want  the  Record  completely 
straight  and  because  I  feel  some  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yesterday  were  erroneous. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permuted  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B\TID  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  rise  to  take  lunbrage  In 
any  way  with  what  has  been  said.  I  have 
no  reason  to  feel  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  has  in  any  way  been  xm- 
justly  critical  of  me  in  his  remarks  this 
morning. 

I  said  yesterday  about  all  that  I  think 
I  could  say  which  would  contribute  to 
the  clarification  of  the  Incident  which 
took  place  yesterday  morning 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  is  the  only  Senator,  as 
far  as  I  can  recall,  who  personallj-  indi- 
cated to  me  tiiat  it  was  his  intention  to 
speak  on  the  conference  report.  I  do  not 
think  my  recollection  is  in  error.  How- 
ever, my  memor\'  is  not  infallible  and  it 
could  be  in  error,  but  I  do  not  think  It  is. 
The  Record  is  here,  if  I  am  in  error.  Any 
Senator  who  may  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  me  and  indicat^ed  he  had  a 
speech  to  make  can  clarify  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  was  aware  prior  to  yesterday  morn- 
ing of  the  general  situation  that  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  wished  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  was  aware 
of  that.  I  do  not  think  one  could  help 
but  be  aware  of  that,  even  if  his  only 
source  was  the  newspaper  reports. 

But  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  again  I  say 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  was 
the  only  Senator  representing  the  group 
which  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  who  came  to  me  person- 
ally and  made  reference  to  the  fact  he 
had  a  speech  to  make.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalt]  has  correctly 
reiterated  the  events  of  that  discussion 
when  he  said  he  spoke  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  on 
the  evening  before  yesterday  at  the  desk 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  able  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  was  at  that  desk  on  that  late  evening 
and  I  overhead  the  conversation  between 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  l&rt- 
CAU]  and  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore]. 

I  was  brought  into  the  discussion.  The 
Senator  from  Montana   [Mr,  MrrcAu] 
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indicated  he  had  a  speech  that  could  be 
either  a  short  speech  or  a  long  speech 
and  that  he  could  make  It  that  evening 
ur  the  next  day.  It  was  agreed  he  would 
not  make  it  that  evening,  and  that  It 
would  be  made  the  next  day. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf]  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  of  "an 
arrangement"  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  have  reiterated  the  only 
arrangement  there  was  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALyJ  and 
me. 

I  do  not  think  I  specifically  committed 
myself,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  MonUna  [Mr.  MetcalfI  asked  me 
to  commit  m^-self,  to  get  In  touch  with 
him  the  next  day  to  see  that  he  was  here 
to  make  tlie  speech. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  arrange- 
ment, beyond  that  of  an  understanding 
that  he  would  make  a  speech  the  next 
day. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  In  that  state- 
ment Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  as  far  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  was  con- 
cerned, was  occupying  the  position  of 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes 
Mr.  MirrCALP.  It  had  been  the  idea  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
he  had  been  told  by  the  majority  leader, 
my  colleague  from  Montana,  that  he 
w8Lnted  the  Senate  to  run  until  8  o'clock; 
and  In  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
is  the  acting  majority  leader,  I  told  him 
I  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes 
of  the  leadership 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
idejit,  may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  spealdng  both  to 
the  Senator  handling  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoreI.  and  to 
the  acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  did  not  know  we  had  to  nail  these 
agreements  down.  I  felt  that  by  ac- 
quainting the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia with  my  desire  to  speak  on  the  bill. 
I  would  be  protected  from  such  action 
as  was  taken  at  9:30  yesterday  morning 
when,  relying  upon  what  I  felt  was  an  ar- 
rangement made,  I  went  to  a  committee 
meeting  and  participated  in  a  committee 
hearing  concerning  a  valued  constituent 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALFl  had  good  reason 
to  feel  that  he  would  be  called  from  the 
committee  and  protected  in  that  way  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  the  only  "ar- 
rangement" was  an  understanding  which 
was  conveyed  to  me  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  that  he  did  wish  to  speak 
on  the  next  day. 

I  made  no  promise  at  that  time  that  I 
would  contact  him.  I  made  no  commit- 
ment, nor  was  I  asked  to  do  so,  that  I 
would  get  in  touch  with  him.  But  this 
was  no  Indication  of  any  design,  on  my 
part,  to  Intentionally  deprive  the  Senator 
of  a  chance  to  speak.  I  merely  had  the 
understanding  he  would  speak. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  did  not  require  a 
commitment.  All  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wanted  from  the  acting  majority 
leader  was  the  conduct  of  the  business  in 
the  Senate  so  that  he  would  not  move  to 
lay  a  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  speak  on  the 
bill  as  originally  planned. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  I  can  understand 
his  feeling  tliat  business  would  be  con- 
ducted in  that  way  He  has  a  right  to 
that  viewjxjint,  and  I  would  probably 
feel  £is  he  does,  were  I  in  his  shoes.  He 
has  stated  that  he  required  no  commit- 
ment from  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virmma.  The  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  acted  in  all  good  faith  through- 
out the  entire  proccfdlntts.  I  did  not 
have  any  conversation  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  yesterday 
morning  prior  to  his  motions. 

I  was  asked  by  the  majority  leader, 
when  he  was  required  to  leave  the  floor, 
to  close  morning  business  as  rapidly  as 
rx)ssible  and  to  lay  down  the  unfinLshed 
business  which  was  the  conference  re- 
port on  social  security,  and  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible. 

When  the  majority  leader  left  the 
floor,  the  acting  majority  leader  came 
on  the  floor  Morning  bustoess  was  closed. 
When  the  deputy  majority  leader  is  on 
the  floor,  I  do  not  usually  make  mo- 
tions unless  he  is  occupied  with  other 
matters.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  surrender  the  floor  to  him. 

I  believe  at  that  time  that  he  made 
the  motion  to  lay  down  the  unfinished 

business  I  am  not  sure 

Mr  METCALF.  The  Record  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Yes 
Events  then  developed  with  rapidity  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  had  no  pre- 
vious conversation  with  the  deputy 
majority  leader  Thus,  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy here  There  had  been  no  intent 
between  the  two  of  us  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  shut  off  discussion  on  the 
part  of  those  who  opposed  the  conference 
report. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  clearly 
stated  his  point  of  order  and  moved  to 
lay  the  conference  report  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  clerk  audibly  and  clearly  reported 
It 

Three  times  the  Chair  put  questions 
clearly,  concisely,  and  audibly  I  did  not, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  recall  the 
dlsctisslon  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana the  night  before.  The  motions  were 
made.  The  questions  were  put.  This  was 
done  all  In  the  space  of  about  one  and 
a  half  to  2  minutes  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised myself  at  the  developments  which 
took  place  without  any  protest  from  any- 
one, without  any  suggestion  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  without  any  nega- 
tive vote  when  a  Senator  representing 
the  Senators  who  were  opposed  to  the 
conference  report's  adoption  was  in  the 
Chamber  and  In  his  seat. 


Thus,  I  tliought  that  perhaps  some- 
thing had  developed  overnight  to  which 
I  was  not  privT  and  that  the  protesting 
Senators  were  not  going  to  carry  on  the 
fight.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  other- 
wise. I  was  not  privy  to  any  conversa- 
tions which  went  on  between  the  group 
and  the  majority  leader  or  the  deputy 
majority  leader.  I  knew  nothing  about 
those  conversations  The  only  conversa- 
tion I  had  was  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Montana. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  made  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  That  la  a 
routine  motion  around  here.  I  note  from 
the  Record  this  morning  that  both  "Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and  Dr.  Dirkseb 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table." 

I  did  not  make  that  motion  with  any 
desire  or  intent  to  deny  the  rights  of  any 
Senators  who  were  determined  to  carry 
on  the  debate.  I  can  only  say  that,  and  1 
hope  that  other  Senators  will  accept  it  as 
a  statement  of  good  faith  and  sincerity  on 
my  part.  I  can  do  more  than  state  it.  I 
regret  that  this  unfortunate  development 
took  place.  I  know  of  nothing  that  I  can 
add,  except  to  say  that  since  January  10. 
1967.  during  the  year  that  I  have  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence. I  have  been  on  the  floor  prEw:tlcally 
every  day.  I  have  been  on  the  floor  when 
the  Senate  convened  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  when  the  Senate  adjourned.  I  have 
attempted  to  fulfill  every  commitment 
that  I  have  made  or  thought  I  made  to 
any  Senator 

I  have  attempted  to  protect  the  rights 
of  every  Senator  who  came  to  me  and 
asked  that  he  be  protected.  I  have  called 
Senators  to  relay  information  to  them 
which  I  thought  they  should  have  and 
which  I  was  not  absolutely  sure  they  had 
requested  of  me.  but  which,  since  li  re- 
lated to  a  particular  subject  that  they 
had  discussed  with  me.  I  thought  I  should 
relay  to  them,  and  that  I  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  so.  I  have  done  everything  I  can 
do  for  Senators.  I  have  called  them  in  the 
l>aths.  I  have  called  them  in  their  oEBces. 
I  have  sent  word  to  them  in  restaurants. 
I  have  delayed  rollcalLs  for  Senators.  I 
have  done  everything  I  could  possibly  do 
to  assist  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and.  many  times,  to  assist  my  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  hu 
expired 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.'^t  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sorry  to  Impose  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  this  matter  has  been  of  a 
great  concern  to  me  as  it  has  to  any 
Senator  In  this  body  because.  In  a  man- 
ner, I  have  had  my  own  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity Impugned — not  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana,  of  course,  or  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Permsylvanla— 
not  at  all. 

But  I  have  attempted  to  do  whatever 
I  could  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Sen- 
ators. Including  Senators  with  whom  I 
do  not  agree  on  a  particular  subject  at  a 
particular  time.  I  have  felt  It  my  respon- 
sibility, as  acting  majority  leeder  »» 
times,  to  do  what  I  could.  In  every  In- 
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stance,  for  every  Senator,  regardless  of 
a  Senator's  philosophy  or  vlewTwlnt. 

The  events  of  yesterday  morning  were 
no  exception  to  the  case  Insofar  as  I 
personally  am  concerned. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  deputy  majority 
leader.  He  is  not  here  to  speak  for  him- 
self, I  try  to  impute  to  every  Senator  that 
honor  and  integrity  which  I  think  should 
be  the  qualities  of  everj'  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rose  yesterday  only 
because  I  thought  the  entire  leadership 
was  being  questioned,  and  I  am  part  of 
that  leadership. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  was  being  attacked,  and  I  sought 
to  defend  him  in  his  necessary  absence 
from  the  floor. 

I  trust  there  will  be  no  further  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  I  do  not  care  to  par- 
ticipate any  further  In  it.  But.  again,  I 
say  that  I  am  sorry  that  this  unfortunate 
event  occurred. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  say  this:  I  do 
not  know  about  the  facts,  but  I  doubt 
that  anyone  Intended  to  try  to  impugn 
the  integrity  and  the  honesty  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  hope  that  they 
did  not.  I  know  that  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful, because  we  all  know  of  the  very 
high  character  and  honor  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  think  that 
knowledge  is  shared  by  all  of  us. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  anyone  would 
try  to  impugn  the  Senator's  integrity.  So 
perhaps  he  ir  mistaken  in  thinking  that. 
Anyway,  it  was  not  successful,  because  it 
could  not  be  successful. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  toward  the 
Senator  from  Montana  whom  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  as  a  fellow  Senator  whom 
I  admire.  He  made  a  very  sincere  state- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Again  I  say,  I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator on  the  floor  has  attempted  to  im- 
pugn my  integrity  today,  but  I  think  a 
reading  of  the  Record  will  show  that 
some  doubt  was  cast  yesterday  by  a  Sen- 
ator upon  the  integrity  of  the  leader- 
ship, and  statements  were  made  about 
the  Integrity  and  honesty  of  Senators  and 
about  decency,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
held]  was  clearly  excluded,  so  that  his 
integrity  was  not  Impugned.  By  impli- 
cation, it  could  be  inferred  that  my  In- 
tegrity, as  a  Senator  who  is  the  junior 
member  of  the  leadership,  was  being 
questioned. 

The  question  which  I  asked  yesterday 
of  that  Senator — with  whom  I  had  had 
no  previous  discussion  or  understanding 
and  to  whom  I  had  no  commitment — as 
to  whether  he  was  accusing  me  of  deceit, 
was  never  answered. 

Tlius,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Record  is  absolutely  clear 
on  the  point  as  to  w^hether  the  Integrity 
of  members  of  the  leadership  was 
impugned. 

Nevertheless,  the  record  of  one's  own 
good   Intentions   and   one's   own   heart 
and  conscience  Is  clear  to  each  Individ- 
ual, and  that  Is  as  far  as  he  can  go. 
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I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  owe  any  apologj-  to  anyone, 
and  I  make  none,  and  I  am  &ovvy  that 
I  did  not  call  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  tabled  the  motion,  now. 
because  as  I  reflect  back  and  as  I  hear 
the  expressions  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  can  understand  that,  on  the 
basis  of  his  discussion  with  me  on  the 
evening  before  yesterday,  he,  I  think, 
would  rightly  expect  me  not  to  table  the 
motion  and  to  somehow  protect  him.  But 
as  far  as  the  information  which  was 
available  to  me  is  concerned  yesterday 
morning,  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  had  he  stood  in  my  place, 
would  have  acted  as  I  did. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment?  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  this. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  2 
additional    minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  not  as  solicitous  in  the  dis- 
cussion he  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  as  he  has  described  the  solici- 
tude he  has  exercised  o\'er  the  year  that 
he  has  occupied  the  position  of  assist- 
ant majority  leader;  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  future  a  Senator  will  not  have  to 
have  a  watch  on  the  floor  to  protect  his 
rights  when  he  is  attending  to  other 
business  on  committee:  and  I  hope  in 
the  future,  when  a  Senator  speaks  to  one 
of  the  leadership  and  speaks  to  one  of 
the  Senators  in  charge  of  a  bill,  that 
will  be  sufiBcient  warning  that  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  speak  on  the  bill  before 
any  formal  action  is  taken  and  that  ac- 
tions such  as  took  place  yesterday  will 
not  again  occur. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope,  as  far  as  my  intentions  were 
concerned,  I  was  as  solicitous  yesterday 
morning  of  the  interests  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  as  I  have  been 
throughout  the  year  of  all  Senators. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
leadership  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, next  year  do  whatever  it  can  at  all 
times  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  Sen- 
ators. That  has  been  my  Intention 
throughout  this  year,  and  it  will  be  next 
year.  And  I  also  hope  Senators  wiU  be  on 
the  floor  to  protect  their  own  rights  as 
far  as  they  can.  They  all  know  when  the 
Senate  convenes.  They  all  know  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  ever\-  Senator  has 
a  little  bit  of  responsibility  to  act  in  his 
own  Interests  and  to  protect  his  own 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday 
showing  the  sequence  of  events  when  the 
conference  report  was  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Record  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Social  SECoarrT  Amendments  of   1&67 — 

Conference  Repobt 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Under  the  rules,  does  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  12080  automatically 
come  down  at  this  point,  or  must  I  make  a 
motion  ? 

The  Preshjing  Omcta.  Not  tintll  after  2 
hours  have  expired  following  the  convening 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
12080  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PEEsroiNG  Officer  The  clerk  will  state 
It. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  12080) 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
an  Increase  In  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
Individuals,  to  Improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Presiding  Ojticeb.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PREsroiNG  OmcEB.  The  question  now 
Is  on  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr.  Dirksen 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  this  matter  would  be 
buried  and  forgotten  and  not  remem- 
bered. We  are  all  subject  to  not  thinking 
things  through,  to  moving  accidentally, 
and  we  are  all,  in  some  form  or  another, 
involved  in  Incidents  now  and  then.  So 
I  would  hope  that  this  matter  would  be 
put  to  sleep  and  not  resurrected  any 
more,  because  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  carrying  on  the  argument,  ex- 
cept to  create  more  friction  and  abrasive- 
ness  among  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  too  late  in  the  year  to  get  caught 
in  a  bind  of  that  nature. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned,  there  is  no  man  in 
this  body  who  Is  more  sincere,  more  hon- 
est, more  hard  working.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  me  as  far  as  the 
leadership  is  concerned,  and  when  I  have 
left  the  floor  and  asked  him  to  carry 
out  certain  Instructions,  he  has  done  so 
unfailingly  and  willingly  and  at  great 
sacrifice  to  himself. 

So  I  commend  him  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  I  hope  in  the  year  ahead  our 
relationship  will  be  just  as  close,  and 
even  closer  than  it  has  been  this  year. 
But.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  spent 
too  much  time  on  this  incident — this  ac- 
cident. I  hope  it  w  ill  be  buried,  and  buried 
permanently,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  raising  it  time  again  and 
again  and  again. 


THE  SEAT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Book  of  Genesis  tells  tis  that 
Jacob  served  7  years  for  Rachel,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Laban,  "and  they 
seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the 
love  he  had  to  her." 

I,  soon,  will  have  served  7  years  as 
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chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  they.  too.  will  have  seemed  "but  a 
few  days." 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  render  not  so  much  an  ac- 
counting of  my  stewardship  after  these 
7  years  but  rather  a  report,  of  sorts, 
which  will  reflect  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  some  of  the  problem  areas. 

To  be^'iii  with,  perhaps  I  should  sUte 
thai  I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  longer  than  has  any  other 
Senator  in  the  past  61  years,  and  only 
two  Senators  have  served  longer  than  I 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  these  7  years.  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard  In  an  effort  to  render 
a  genuine  service  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  which  we  all  love,  and  I  have 
found  this  assignment  to  be  interesting, 
challenging,  and  rewardlrig— rewarding 
in  the  sense  that,  if  I  may  refer  once 
more  to  the  Bible,  and.  this  time,  to  the 
parable  of  the  talents.  I  feel  that,  unlike 
the  servant  who  "digged  in  the  earth  and 
hid  his  lord's  money.  "  I  have  attemped 
to  handle  my  responsibilities  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  First  City  of  our  country 
In  such  a  way  as  would  promote  the  good 
interests  of  Washington  and  Its  resi- 
dents as  well  as  the  good  interests  of  the 
people  of  America,  because,  after  all.  it 
is  their  city  and  their  Capital,  too 

My  work  has.  at  times,  seemed  diffi- 
cult, but  I  have  accepted  it.  not  as  a 
chore  but  as  my  duty  as  a  Senator,  for 
paragraph  17.  secUon  8.  article  I.  of  the 
Constitution  says: 

The  Congreee  shall  have  power  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  leglslaUon  la  all  cases  whatso- 
ever over  such  EWstrlct  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may.  .  .  bet-ome  the  seat 
of  the  government  ot  the  United  9tate« 

My  subcommittee,  therefore,  has  the 
responsibility  of  appropriating  moneys  to 
fund  the  government  of  the  only  city  in 
the  country  specifically  designated  under 
the  Constitution  as  "the  seat"  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  over  which  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation."  Thus,  ours  is  an 
important  responsibility  and  a  signal 
honor.  It  is  a  labor  in  behalf  of  all  our 
citizens  and  in  fulfillment  of  a  clearly 
delineated  constitutional  duty. 

I  view  with  pride  the  work  of  my  sub- 
committee over  the  past  7  years,  and  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  those  Senators  who 
have  served  on  the  subcommittee  and 
whose  support  I  have  had 

Especially  do  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
semor  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
HruskaI  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  who  at  all  times  demon- 
strates great  interest  m  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  E\en  In  the  face  of  his 
other  busy,  and  many,  committee  assign- 
ments, he  has  given  unstintingly  of  his 
time  to  our  work  And  this  is  fortunate, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  great  ability.  His  co- 
operation could  not  possibly  be  excelled, 
and  I  have  not  only  valued  his  advice 
and  his  support,  but  I  have  also  en- 
joyed working  w^th  this  congenial  Sen- 
ator from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
is  a  great  Senator,  a  real  gentleman,  and 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  much  respect 
and  admiration.  i 


I  have  also  been  fortunate  to  have  the 
President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Hayden.  on  the  subcommittee.  He  has 
been  a  member  throughout  the  7  years 
of  my  chairmanship,  and  he  has  yet 
to  cast  the  first  vote  in  opposition  to 
any  position  I  have  Uken  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  he  be- 
lieves in  supporting  his  subcommittee 
chairmen. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Senators  Prox- 
MiRE.  Yarborough.  and  Javits.  They  have 
made  many  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  I  would  be  remLss.  too. 
if  I  did  not  recognize  the  Invaluable  and 
outstanding  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  such  Senators  as  Mr  Bible  of 
Nevada,  chairman  of  tlie  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr 
Sponc  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Tydincs  of  Mary- 
land, and  others  who  have  served  from 
time  to  time  as  ex -officio  members  of  my 
subcommittee. 

Then,  of  course,  one  cannot  refer  to 
the  work  of  my  subcommittee  without 
also  taking  cognizance  of  the  toil  and 
diligence  and  devotion  to  duty  of  my 
counterpart  in  the  other  body.  Repre- 
sentative Natcher  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
subcommittee  Mr.  Natcher.  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, conducts  his  hearings  with  great 
skill,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  man  who 
knows  more  about  fiscal  matters  in- 
volving the  city  of  Washington  than 
does  he.  I  also  know  of  no  person  who 
has  worked  more  to  promote  the  good 
Interests  of  the  CapiUl  City  than  has 
he.  And.  may  I  add.  one  could  not  hope 
for  a  better  working  relationship  than 
that  which  I  have  enjoyed  over  the  years 
with  Bill  Natcher.  He  is  a  strong,  effec- 
tive, knowledgeable,  and  able  chairman, 
and  he  has  performed  a  great  service  to 
the  National  Capitel — a  service  concern- 
ing which  all  Kentuckians  may  justly  be 
proud 

The  population  of  Washington  today  Is 
estimated  to  be  809.000  and  varies  but 
little  from  what  it  was  almost  two  dec- 
ades ago  in  1950  when  the  population, 
according  to  ttie  "Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States."  was  802.178  But. 
while  the  population  figure  remains 
about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1950.  the  city 
and  the  population  have  undergone 
much  change.  In  1950.  the  population  of 
Washington  was  35  percent  Negro;  in 
1960  it  was  53.9  percent,  today  the  Negro 
population  of  the  city  is  estimated  to  be 
64  percent.  The  problems  and  needs  have 
multiplied,  and  appropriations  to  meet 
those  needs  have  grown. 

In  fiscal  year  1950  the  total  of  appro- 
priations to  the  District  of  Columbia 
amounted  to  $98,331,275.  For  fiscal  year 
1968.  thus  far.  they  have  amounted  to 
$500,954,300.  and  we  can  expect  an  addi- 
tional request,  in  the  form  of  a  second 
supplemental,  after  Congress  reconvenes 
in  January.  This  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  funds  that  have  gone  into  the 
city  as  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  as  pri- 
vate grants,  the  latter  of  which  have  been 
minlscuie  and  relatively  insignificant, 
amounting  only  to  an  estimated  $209,873 
In  fiscal  year  1968  However.  Federal 
grants-in-aid  have  proliferated  rapidly. 


having  increased  annually  from  1964 
when  they  amounted  to  $57,461,330,  to 
an  esumated  $173,353,324  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  Thus,  for  fiscal  year  1968  the  total 
amount  of  funding  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  over  $674  milhon:  how 
much  over  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion and  the  final  figure  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Oi  the  $500,954,300  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  $63,979,200  was  a  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  general  fund  This 
amount  constituted  14  54  percent  of  the 
total,  a  percentage  which  has  not  varied 
greatly  in  recent  years.  Prior  to  1923.  the 
Federal  payment  was  set  at  50  percent. 
Since  1923.  the  amount  has  varied  from 
a  high  of  39  5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1924 
to  a  low  of  8.52  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1954. 

The  present  real  and  pjersonal  property 
taxes  paid  by  District  of  Columbia  prop- 
erty owners  generally  are  below  those 
paid  in  adjacent  jurisdictions,  the  actual 
tax  rate  on  real  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  being  $2  90  per  $100  of  as- 
sessed valuation,  and  the  actual  rate  on 
personal  property  being  $2.20  per  SlOO  of 
assessed  valuation. 

Tax  exempt  properties  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  constitute  54.5  percent  of 
tlie  total  property,  by  land  area,  and  45  4 
percent  by  value  All  nontaxable  prop- 
erty, however,  is  not  US  owned;  4.2 
percent  of  the  tax-exempt  property,  by 
area.  Ls  owned  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government,  and  5  1  percent  by 
value  Seven  percent,  by  area.  Is  pos- 
sessed by  "all  other"  owners — such  as 
religious,  educational,  libraries,  foreign. 
cemeteries.  hospitaLs.  and  so  forth — and 
9  4  percent,  by  value  Therefore.  43  3  per- 
cent of  the  tax-exempt  property,  by 
area,  and  30  9  percent,  by  value,  is  owned 
by  the  United  SUtes.  If  current  values 
are  correct.  U.S.  property,  if  taxed  fully. 
would  pay  $46,220,000.  The  District  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  $7  627.000.  and  "all 
other"  ownership  would  pay  $14,111,- 
000.  making  a  total  of  $67,960,000.  It  is 
in  recognition  of  this  tax-exempt  status 
of  federally  owned  property  that  the 
Congress  annually  appropriate  a  so- 
called  Federal  payment 

I  personally  t)elieve  that  the  Federal 
payment  should  be  larger  than  the  pres- 
ently authorized  figure  of  $70  million 
and  that  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
considerably  larger.  I  say  this  not  only 
because  a  District  only  68  square  miles  in 
area  and  ordained  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  really  can  never 
have  an  industrial  tax  base,  but  also  be- 
cause many  taxpayers  continue  to  leave 
the  city,  and  the  Federal  presence  in  it- 
self places  a  financial  burden  upon  the 
transportation,  health,  and  police  facili- 
ties of  the  city  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  huge  Federal 
payroll  redounds  to  the  city  s  benefit  in- 
asmuch as  thousands  of  District  of  Col- 
umbia residents  are  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment  and  other  thousands 
of  per-sons  in  the  surrounding  metropoli- 
tan area  spend  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  the  city.  Moreover,  the  Federal 
presence  attracts  over  9  million  tourists 
annually,  and  each  convention  and  tour- 
ist visitor  spends  an  estimated  $36  while 
In  the  city.  In  1966,  the  toUl  amount 
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ment  by  conventions  and  tourists  was  The    number    of    counselors    has    In-  program  was  7.908  at  a  cost  of  $178,626 

!^imated    at    $413    million,    of    which  creased  from  51  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  260  for  food  and  supplies. 

amoSnt  almost  $12  million  came  directly  in  fiscal  year  1968.  an  increase  of  409  8  Al   elementary  schools  are  eUgjble  for 

amount  «^"''^j'^'»        „^ffprs  oercent  the  free  milk  program  and  all  elemen- 

'"£,   tL  financiaia^vantages  that  ac-  "^The    number    of    librarians    has    in-  tary  schools  are  participating.  A  student 

Pni^'from    the    Federal    presence    un-  creased  from  17  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  140  may  elect  to  have  one  or  two  milks-^r 

Stedly  far  outweigh  the  financial  lia-  In  fiscal  year  1968.  an  increase  of  723.5  none  at  all-if  he  wi^es  While  the  av - 

Smties  encumbered  thereby  to  say  noth-  percent.  erage  number  of  students  participatmg 

Tn^  of  the  favored  status  of  Washington  It  should  be  added  that  the  number  of  per  day  is  not  known,  the  average  nurn- 

Ls  a  national  shrine  which,  like  the  great  severely  mentally  retarded  students  en-  ber  of  milks  served  per  day  was  122.901 

man  whose  name  it  bears,  is  "first  In  rolled  in  special  classes  in  the  District  of  at  a  cost  of  $1,015,356. 

wftT  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  Columbia  public   schools  has  increased  Pupil-teacher  ratios  based  on  average 

TfiLs  countrymen  "  from  only  39  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  444  in  daily  membership  in  regular  day  school 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  fiscal  year  1968.  an  incrcasc  of  1 .038  Per-  classes  have  been  reduced  at  all  levels  as 

4  ft^^o  f^-  nictri^t  nf  m-  cent.  This  is  a  signal  accomplishment  in  follows:                                           ,    ^     „ 

The  appropriations  ^or  District  of  Co  ^^^  ^^.^^^j  Elementary  schools,  grades   1   to  ^ 

lumbia  public  schools  »"  f^^^^l  far  1968  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^  ^.^.^.^^   ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  3^  3  ^^  iggf^gj  ^o  27.8  in  1967-€8. 

have  thus  far  amounted  'o  $96    87,000-  ^^^^^^  because  Junior  high  schools,  academic  classe.w- 

aside  from  capital  °^"^y /^^^'"^^  ™  of  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  facilities,  from  27.2  in  1960-61  to  19.7  In  1967-68. 

figure  represents  a  248-percent  inci  ease  ^^^  ^^^^^       ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  completely  Junior  high  schools,  shop  and   home 

r'^Tin.uionfinThe3nc  s?hoo"s  eliminated.  Earlier  this  year,  my  sub-  economics  classe^from  16.8  In  1960-61 

thonzed  positions  in  the  P^^^^'^  s^^°°'^  committee  approved  the  reprograming  of  to  15.6  in  1967-68. 

has  increased  fiom  5  311  to  9.898^  or  8b  ^    unobligated    funds    in    the  Senior  high  schools,  academie  classe^ 

percent,  during  the  period  1955-1968,  and  ^                          account  to  complete  the  from  23.8  In  1960-61  to  195  in  1967-68, 

the  «-f  y,3^J^^^^, -\^Xing  "thr/am;  undmg  oTi'sitriTr^new  school  f^r  Se  Senior  high  schools,  shop  and  home 

creased    233    percent    during    the    same  ^^^^^^^^  mentallv  retarded  children.  economics  classes-from  16.7  in  1960-61 

'"["m  most  proud  of  the  progress  which  ^^^ince  19^1.  a  total  ^oj  66^1ementary  ^^JS^-^fJiJ;  ,,,,    ,,,  ^^  ^^^, 

''f'"Trfiscalt\?l96°^'u1gerwa;  ^    hXs^hooT  projects  hafe  been  membership  was  148,149.  On  October  19. 

cation.  The  fiscal  year  1962  budget  was  ^^^^^^^^  and  six  senior  high  school  pro j-  1967,  the  total  school  membership  was 

'''^fi'mln''oftht''sTbJomm'ftt?e  S'hl^e  Seen  i^iUa^S^  These  capital  151.677.    For   the    school   year    196^7, 

as    '^hanman     of     this     subcommittee.  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^.^^^   .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^5  602  and  the  ADA  was 

Therefore,  fiscal  year  1961   information  „  enientarv  schools  687  In  the  junior  133.716— these    figures    include    Capitol 

will  provide  a  comparative  base.  Sch  1^7  and  S  rooms  in  the  Sior  Page  School.  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 

Few  people  are  aware  that^the  nunibci  high  '^^^\^^'^^^^Y'^^^^  ers  College,  and  Americanization  School. 

of  professional  staff  per  1,000  students  ^J^.^^'^.j.^Pf'Jf^d,   amounting   t<^  The  District  of  Columbia  school  popu- 

has  increased   from   41.1   in   fiscal  year  J?°J^.^„%^2  ^^ '^V,^^^^^^                        "^  lation  is  92  percem  Negro,  and  the  system 

1961  to  57.7  in  fiscal  year  1968    Regular  ^^;^,  ;'^/^42g^^\'5^e    the  pSblic  school  is  fast  becoming  an  all-Negro  system  as 

DLstrict  of  Columbia  appropriations  pro-  .^^\'^J  P[.^^^"Va  Srand   tStal  of  2^5  the  exodus  of  whites  from  the  Distnct 

vide  53.9  of  the  58  professionals  per  1.000.  P^^^^^^^^^^^^^Jring  the^fi^  continues   I  beUeve  that  it  L.  necessarj' 

je^rSif ^iS^s^t  tS^isS  sS€Hi=r$s;sr  ^:^^zrsL=^  t^^^ 

ritr s£,^5oo^orri,^o^oo.;;i?  z^^e}^=^^p^  ^z^x'^^'-'' ^^- '--'  ^"' " "' 

in  the  finited  State.  The  District  of  Co-  -J^\^^^f^%^^^  s°25''3"4^"T4'"Th?^lu^t  InSinl.  ^mention  one  mlsceUaneous 

lumbia  figures  are  based  on  ApM--*ver-  ^.^.y^^^^^^Jl^^^.^J^^^.^^^^^  item:   that  of  window  breakage  In  the 

age  daily  membershti>-enro  mcnts  and  If^lZ^^'l^l'^I'^l^^             '"^"^^  *^"  pubUc  schools,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 

would  drop  from  57  7  to  56  9  if  single  day  stniction  uas  $48,394,600.  .-verelv  critical  of  such  desiructiveness. 

enrollments  are  used.  However,  this  does  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation.  ^^;^^^-^i''""ar    i967     there    were    36.525 

not  affect  the  position  of  the  District  of  £°X'g\^£n  '  eTocarab^  c'lisro^L    a's  SnSanes  broken.  The  total  cost  of 

Columbia  schools  relative  to  the  0  her  ^"f^^^Jf  "J^"^°'^^^^^^^^  replacement  of  these  panes  wa.  $180,202. 

major  urban  school  systems.  The  other  well  as  36  demountable  units  to  l>e  10  >'                             departmint 

cities  of  comparable  size  rank  in  the  fol-  cated  next  to  existing  elementary  school  policit  d,^ar™in-t 

lowing  order  with  regard  to  the  number  buildings    on    available    sites.    The    de-  The  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  of 

of  orofessionals  per  1000  pupils;  mountable  units  cost  an  average  of  $14.-  $44,884,000,  and  3,572  authorized  posl- 

Ro  1  300  per  unit :  each  unit  will  accommodate  tions.  constitutes  a  percentage  Increase. 

Boston 50.1  3Q  students,  and  the  average  life  of  the  over    the    p)eriod    1955-68.    of    250    per- 

g^"^ll° " "".'"'  46'  4  li^it  is  10  years.  The  demountable  units  cent  for  total  appropriations,   149  per- 

Loe  AngVles                       III""I"II-  44  8  have  been  used  successfully  in  Chicago,  cent  for  salary  costs  of  authorized  posi- 

Daiiaa """I"I"I"III— 40.9  111.  tlons.    and    44    percent    for    authorized 

San  Diego 40.7  The  school  superintendent,  during  the  positions. 

Pittsburgh  —  ♦0.6  fiscal   year    1968   hearings,   staled   that  Over    the    period    of    my    service    as 

Philadelphia    40-2  part-time  classes  in  the  public  schools  chairman,    the    subcommittee   has   con- 
Houston 40.1  j^j^yg  jjppj^  eliminated  for  the  first  time  sistently  supported  the  full  requests  for 

Bauimore   39  1  in  at  least  20  years  appropriations    to    meet   the   personnel 

Cincinnati"  '-                    V-.V.V-V-V-"-  390  The   superintendent   also   stated   that  needs  of  the  Department. 

St.  Louis  ."I.''IS~"I^"J"SS."I....  38  7  117  out  of  123  schools  reported  no  books  Although  the  population  of  the  Dis- 

MUwaukee'"-" 35.8  in  use  with  a  copyright  date  older  than  trlct  of  Columbia  Ls  estimated,  as  of  July 

-r>,„  f^.o„^ir,„  ,<«,.cfu„tflc  on  oy.r/im-  10  years— "an  unusual  record."  1.  1967.  to  be  809.000— which  constitutes 

Pli^ment   S   whfch   we   cL    m?fw  ^  The  subcommittee  has  regularly  pro-  a   very   infinitesimal   increase   over  the 

proSd^lLIls^  happy  to  stite  tha   per^  vlded  the  full  requests  for  funding  the  population  of  802,000  in  1950-the  nmn- 

Scos^hafplSas^d  from  $413  L  free  lunch,  the  free  breakfast,  and  the  ber   of   authorized   police   positions   has 

SS  rea^96rto"anSmS  $?45  m  free  milk  programs.  l^^^S^^oTlof  Pc^Son.'fn'lsr'^'" 
fiscal  year  1968.  an  Increase  of  80  per-  The  average  number  of  students  par-  ^J.f°,^  .^.100  positions  in  196 
cent.  A  total  of  54  percent^$636-^f  the  ticlpating  per  day  in  the  free  lunch  pro-  ^^'^^"f^^'  °f  ;J„^*1' „^"/l   f^r 
80-percent     increa^     has     come     from  gram  during  1966-67  was  13,132  in  the  fO'^Parable  .size  In  therat  o  of  author- 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  elementary  and  2.435  in  the  secondary  Ized     police     posltlon^J     Pf^     1,000 
The    number    of    classroom    teachers  schools  for  a  total  of  15,567.  The  cost  of  population,  according  to  the  1960  census 
from%egra?'Lirtric't''^f"STum^bra'a;-  food  and  supplies  for  this  program  was  '^^^^^'^^'^'^^^^^J^^^^ 
propriations  has  increased  from  4,482  in  $1,098,574,  population.  The  cities  rank  as  follows. 

fiscal  year   1961   to  6.952  in  fiscal  year  The  average  number  of  students  par-     Washington.   D.C 4  i 

1968.  a  55-percent  Increase.  ticlpating  per  day  In  the  free  breakfast     Boston   8.7 
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Baltimore - 36 

Cleveland — 3.  a 

St.    Louis-— ._...  3.0 

Pittsburgh    i 2.7 

Buffalo    .i 2.6 

San    Pranclsco . 2.4 

Houston    '. 2.3 

Dallas    4 2.2 

New    Orleans 1 2.  1 

ClnclnnaU — 1.8 

Seattle    1.8 

San    Diego .^ 1.4 

San    Antonio ^i 1-4 

Milwaukee   ^ (M 

•  Information  not  available  for  this  city. 

As  of  today,  there  are  362  vacancies  in 
the  police  positions,  but,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  still 
at  the  head  of  the  list  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  actual  police  positions — 3.6 
per  1,000  pxjpulation.  The  16  cities  with 
500,000  to  1.000.000  population  rank  as 
follows  in  this  regard: 

Washington.   D.C Jt...  3.6 

Boston    4- 3.6 

Baltimore 4- 3  1 

Pittsburgh    £. 2.7 

St.   Louis '. 2.7 

Milwaukee .« 26 

Buffalo -i. 2.5 

San    Pranclsco -i 2.4 

Cleveland _w— —  2.3 

Dallas ^-^—  2.0 

New  Orleans -^ 1-8 

Cincinnati J 17 

Seattle    -t—  ^"^ 

Hoiiston ■%• —  ^-^ 

San  Diego ~ —  13 

San  AntorUo i- 1-2 

In  addition  to  the  3,100  authorized  po- 
sitions in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, there  are  308  authorized  police  po- 
sitions in  the  Park  Police,  with  vacancies 
totaling  30  as  of  Dvcember  4.  Of  the  Park 
Police  positions.  201  are  U.S.  funded,  and 
107  of  the  positions  are  funded  with  Dis- 
trict appropriations. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  total  of  3,408 
authorized  police  positions  In  both  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the 
Park  Police  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  to  th^  Canine  Corps  strength,  there 
were  84  man-dog  teams  on  the  street 
on  November  29,  1967.  Four  teams  will 
graduate  on  December  22,  1967,  and  four 
teams  were  to  have  begun  training  on 
December  11. 

With  regard  to  the  detail  to  the  Capitol 
Police  force,  there  is  a  detail  of  10  uni- 
formed privates  7  days  per  week,  a  de- 
tail of  five  canine  teams  7  days  per  week, 
and  a  detail  of  16  detectives  when  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  Additionally,  there  are 
10  personnel  positions  permanently  de- 
tailed. 

Negro  officers  constitute  about  20  to  23 
percent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 
I  have  maintained  that  a  >-igher  percent- 
age of  Negro  officers  would  enhance  re- 
lations between  the  police  and  the  com- 
munity, and  I  have  also  been  consistently 
critical  of  civil  rights  organizations  and 
Negro  leaders  in  Washington  for  their 
failure  to  bring  forth  qualified  Negroes  to 
fill  the  vacant  police  positions.  I  do  not 
propose  that  white  applicants  be  dis- 
criminated against,  but  I  do  maintain 
that  in  a  city  whose  population  of  809.000 
is  almost  two-thirds  Netrro.  the  Negro 
community  should  be  able  to  supply  more 
than  20  to  23  percent  of  the  police  officers 
on  the  force.  E\'en  if  the  362  vacancies 


were  to  be  filled  entirely  with  Negroes, 
testimony  adduced  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  hearings  indicated  that  Ne- 
gro oflBcers  would  then  only  comprise  33 
percent  of  the  police  force. 

Here  exists  a  challenging  opportimity 
for  young  ambitious  Negro  men  to  serve 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bring  credit  to 
their  race  in  promoting  law  and  order. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  14  police 
precincts  and  the  harbor  precinct  in 
the  city,  some  of  them  several  times.  I 
have  been  in  the  precincts  at  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day.  I  have  sought  to 
ascertain  their  needs  as  well  as  boost  the 
morale  of  the  policemen. 

My  subcommittee  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  provision  of  moneys  to  equip 
all  precincts  with  two-way  radio  sets  for 
police  footmen,  believing  that  this 
equipment  woiild  not  only  improve  law- 
enforcement  but  would  also  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  the  policemen. 

My  subcommittee  has  supported  cap- 
ital outlay  moneys  for  new  and  Improved 
police  facilities,  and  we  have  sought  to 
provide  air-conditioned  cars  wherever 
possible. 

My  subcommittee  has  supported  ap- 
propriations for  improved  communica- 
tions equipment  and  for  increased  police 
salaries 

In  short,  we  have  sought  to  give  our 
full  and  unqualified  support  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  his  men  in  the  increasingly 
difficult  war  on  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  increase  in  crime  is  perhaps 
easiest  to  understand  from  the  fact  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  risen  from 
12th  place  In  the  year  1957  as  to  the 
crime  rate  among  16  cities  of  compa- 
rable size,  to  second  place  in  1967.  That 
the  District  is  well  on  its  way  to  first 
place  is  readily  discernible  In  the  light 
of  FBI  statistics  which  show  that  for  the 
first  6  months  of  calendar  year  1967, 
Washington  had  a  44-percent  increase  in 
crime  compared  to  a  23-percent  average 
Increase  in  other  cities  of  comparable 
size.  Nationally,  crime  in  the  same  period 
increased  17  percent. 

Going  back  to  the  1957  records,  there 
were  9,868  crime  index  offenses  for  the 
12-month  period.  I'~-  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing 10  years  there  was  an  increase.  As  of 
June  1967,  there  was  a  total  of  34,758 
offenses,  which  represents  a  252  percent 
increase.  Over  the  10-year  period  there 
was  an  Increase  of  680  percent  in  the 
number  of  robberies.  Burglaries  increased 
327  percent.  Auto  thefts  increased  347 
percent.  Criminal  homicides  increased 
137  percent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
April  1966,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  part  I  offenses  for  more  than 
65  months. 

Police  clearances  of  crimes  has  shown 
a  pronounced  decrease  since  1955  when 
65  percent  of  part  I  felonies  were  cleared. 
The  rate  of  clearances  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  June  1967  was  dowTi  to 
24.4  ijercent.  In  other  words,  fewer  than 
one-quarter  of  the  offenders  were  ap- 
prehended. 

During  fiscal  year  1966.  92  percent  of 
the  personal  contact  offenses  of  rape,  rob- 
beries, aggravated  assault,  and  murder 
and  manslaughter  were  committed   by 


nonwhite  persons.  Sixty-six  percent  of 
the  victims  were  nonwhite. 

For  fiscal  year  1967,  of  the  persons 
arrested  for  all  part  I  crimes — auto  theft, 
larceny,  burglary,  aggravated  assault, 
robbery,  forcible  rape,  murder,  normeg- 
ligible  manslaughter  and  manslaughter 
by  negligence — 10,126,  or  89  4  percent, 
of  the  11,237  offenses  were  nonwhite  ar- 
rests. The  category  of  offenses  in  which 
nonwhite  arrests  constituted  the  lowest 
percent  was  in  the  category  of  man- 
slaughter by  negligence,  55.6  percent  of 
the  arrestees  being  nonwhite.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  nonwhites 
committed  177,  or  96.7  percent,  of  the 
183  forcible  rapes  reported. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while 
10,126  nonwhite  persons  constituted  89.4 
percent  of  the  total  arrestees  for  serious 
crimes,  those  10,126  persons  constituted 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  nonwhite 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Ls  impossible  to  figure  out  the  details 
of  the  full  picture,  of  course,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  only  one-quarter  of  the 
crimes  reported  are  solved  by  the  police, 
and  only  31  percent  of  the  crimes  ac- 
tually committed  are  ever  actually  re- 
ported, according  to  the  President's 
Crime  CommLsslon. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  good  police 
department  in  Washington.  Its  officers 
and  men  need  and  deserve  the  support 
of  all  of  us.  My  subcommittee  has  con- 
sistently given  its  unqualified  support. 
May  I  say.  in  this  respect,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  [Mr.  Bible]  has  always  fol- 
lowed my  subcommittee's  work,  and  he 
has  evidenced  stronp  interest  In.  and 
support  of,  full  and  adequate  funding  of 
police  needs. 

The  following  items  constitute  an  In- 
ventory of  capital  outlay  projects  Initi- 
ated by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment from  fiscal  year  1961  through 
1968: 

INVENTORY  OF  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROJECTS  INITIATED 
BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1961  THROUGH  1968 


Fiscal 

Amount 

year 

1961 

No    4,    replacement:    Furniture    and 
equipment. 

S19,000 

1962 

No.  13,  replacement: 

Plans  and  specifications 

Construction 

39,000 
66.000 

Subtotal 

10S.00O 

No.  3.  replacement: 

Site  (funds  available) 

270.000 

Plans  and  speciFications 

33.000 

Subtotal 

303.000 

Total.  1962 

408,000 

1963 

No  3,  replacement: 

Construction 

Furniture 

440,000 
20,000 

Subtotal 

460.000 

No  13,  replacement: 

Construction 

414,000 
20,000 

Subtotal 

434.000 

Renovation  ol  2d  floor  of  the  Fire 
Department  building: 

Plans  and  specifications 

Construction 

Furniture 

7.000 
85.000 
16,000 

Subtotal 

108,000 

Total,  1963 

1,002,000 
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..vFNTORY  OF  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROJECTS  INITIATED  Mental    Health   Center,    and    the   home  cation    and    iiiformation    program    was 

'the  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  FROM  care  program.  Plans  to  immediately  Im-  started  and  ^fP^fdf^f,,'^/^.^^^^^^,",.^^^. 

FiscI   YW  s  1961  THROUGH  i968-<^n,inued  piement  title  XlX-medicald-have  been  dents  U)  effectively  "^^^^  the  heaJth  de 

_!^^!!_- made  and  will  provide  medical  benefits  partment  resources.  Hundreds  of  com- 

"TI  Amount  to  more  than  160,000  residents  in  the  Dis-  muiiity   meetings,   InvoUing  more   than 

f^J  .  trict  of  Columbia  30,000  people  annually,  are  conducted, 

-S-7i^e '"SxtL?sUbliihment  Of  home  care  pro-  over  a  milUon  health  pamphlets  a  ye^ 

,   .,     K  K.    ■  cram    The  home  care  program  pro%'ides  are    prepared    and    distributed,    neaim 

,«s    Reha^iiution  o.  se.e,  taciiit,,  harbor  Z^eSicJden^VnTlZrltovy  Lrvices,  films  are  shown  to  thousands ;  and  hun- 

'"?i',':?s' and  specifications J700  ^xS  ^ve   and   physical   therapy   to  dreds  of  news  releases  are  prepared  and 

^°"'"'^'^" — ^^  S^  bSund    patients    65    years    of    age  distributed    to      '^^y^^'^'^^'J'^,^ 

Total,  1964 n.m  ^,^^  „id,.  By  n^aking  health  care  avail-  radio  and  television  stations.  The  Health 

.    ^  .  ""^^^  Rhlp  tn  the  elderlv  sick  in  their  homes.  Information    and    Referral    Center    re- 

»«    ^--rns^-nd^^J^rSiion. 3.0O0  ^^Je  hos^lUl  bl^s  are  mad^^^^^^^  eel ves  about  20,000  requests  for  health 

Co""""^'"" ^^  persons  With  more  serious  medical  needs.  ^^J^^^^'"''^^'^''^^:-  y^,,y,    nrocranv 

Subtotal         33,000  ^Seventh.  Care  of  the  Chronically  ill;  thirteenth.   School   health   prograni^ 

Precinct  NO.  9,  replacement:  sit. '97.700  ^^^^^  jy^^^  HospiUl  has  been  converted  The  amount  of  nursiiig  time  devoted  to 

Toui  1966 ~~m^  from  a  tuberculosis  hospital  to  a  chronic  the  elementary  schoo^  J^ve  more  tha.n 

■  disease  hospital  and  rehabilitation  cen-  doubled  during  the  past  2  > ears  In  addi 

1967  New  building  lor  poiic.  training;  Tt  arrommodates  550  adults  and  50  tion.   several   nursing   aides   have    been 

rs^inTsp=..-ns:::::::::         i§^:8^  SldreiT.STl'^lds'reserv-edfornon-  added  to  this  program  to  rellev^^  nurse^ 

T^^TT^  fiihprrnla.c;is  natlents  with  chronic  dis-  of  clerical  and  other  nonnurslng  duties 

^""•"^^ =i^  e"as':s""'r  aSon,     the  'department  During  the  last  >--  for  which  figures 

1968  New  building  for  pojtee  training:  started  a  chronlc  disease  cllnlc  at  the  are  available,  namel>  the  196^6  school 

^^^?r^'"^::::-::      2,iW  Northwest  central  cnmc.  year.   86   percent  ^^  ^^e   deects  found 

-     ^0^  Eighth.  Health  testing:  A  health  te.^t-  among  elementary  school  chid^n  were 

Tot*'.  "M '•^'°°°  in^program  for  persons  40  years  of  age  brought  to  medical  care  by  the  end  of 

■ and  over  was  started  The  program  helps  the  school  year. 

DiTARTMENT  OF  HKALTH  ^  ^^^^^  abnormalities  early  Two  out  of  Fourteenth.  Healt^  senices  In  public 

Mr  President,  the  following  are  among  ever>-  three  persons  tested  are  referred  to  housing    P'"0^^-     "^f J^^^^f.^^f  ^^„^,^ 

the  major  health  accomplishments  of  the  a  physician  for  additional  diagnosis  and  now   being   Provided    m   several   public 

Sltrlc     of    Columbia    Department    of  treatment     More    than    50,000    persons  housing  project^  '^^^J^t'.TrT  ab^e  ?o 

Pabllc  Health  from  fiscal  1961  to  fiscal  have   been   screened   at   the  Southwest  citizens   In   these   proiect.^   ^™„_;f,„!5. 

Rlbllc  Heaitn  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  screening  receive   medicah   ^•^^^^^^^^^"'Lfff  ^^^^^ 

have  been  promoted  and  developed  into  been  establL^hed  and  offers  patient  serv-  the    enviromnent    ^^^^^f^^^^^J"^ 

a  total  program  concept;   training  pro-  ices  to  a  quarter  million  persons  living  grams    t^^^i^i^Jf^   f '^^E°^^^^ 

^ams    havl    been    inaugurated-all    to  m  northea-'^t  and  southeast  Washington  ^^<^"^%the  extent  of  hairnfuJ^^^ 

provide  a  streamlined  approach  toward  a  similar  center  Is  being  organized  in  emanations   bv    f/^^^    «"^J^-^^\°"i^°^ 

Lving  public  health  problems.  the  Cardozo  area  and  additional  centers  X-ray    devices     /^industrial    hv^^^ 

SeconS.  Renovation  of  District  of  Co-  are  planned  throughout  the  city,  in  this  P'?,^^^"^,';^,^'^^^?^,^"^^!  ^'^^^^^S 

lumbla  General  Hospital:  A  $13  million  way  making  service  available  throughout  which    cit^ns  J^-^P  f  "^^  nSer Tndut 

c^ti^ction  program  at  District  of  Co-  the  District  of  Colun^bla  A  24-hour  tele-  ;^esj^^^^  SeT^estlgat^  bv  SSi 

lumbla  General  Hospital,  started  in  the  phone  service  provides  emergency  psy-  trial  hazards  ai^    „nH  inn^nate  (»n- 

summer   of    1964.   is   almost   completed,  chlatric    con..,iltation    .services    to    indi-  department  staff^and  app.opnate  con 

The   construction   consolidates   hospital  viduals  who  are  in  danger  of  destroying  ''%^^^l^^^ ^^.^Jl^^^,  ^f   the   birth 

buildings-  renovates  older  quarters,  unl-  themselves.  In  the  first  year  and  a  half        Sixteenth.  ^^^%P^^";  °^.^"A- °'^ 

SS^thlmeS  surgical  facilities,'  pro-  of  its  operation,  6,157  calls  were  received.  contn>l   P'^^^^^Th^,  fSt^T^i.  ^e 

vides  new   and   larger  quarters  for  the  of  which  868  were  regarding  smcide  at-  ^^J^^^d  ^^J'^Jf^^^^^^^^^^^^'Sar  fut^. 

emergency  room  and  outpatient  clinics,  tempts.  ^I%HnW  nrnv-rie  birth  control  infor- 

Third  Program  for  chronic  alcoholics:         Tenth.  Effective  control  of  communl-  The  clinics  prov.de  Oirtn  control  imur 

A  TehablMaUo^  center    for    alcoholics  cable  di.<^ases:   A  project  to  detect  and  "nation  and  devices  to  anvmarned  wom- 

was  opened  in  November  1966.  With  a  control  tuberculosis  in  the  District  was  an  or  any  woman  who  ha^  had  a  baby^ 

camciw  of  425  beds   the  center  provides  begun   As  a  result  of  offering  tuberculin  In   3    years,   more   than    \^^000^°^^ 

Kttnt    reatmeS;  rehabiUtation,  and  skin  test,  to  each  per«)n  in  a  30-block  ^-!.  .^^"    ^^^J,^  f^,f  ^p^J^ 

ociuoational   and   recreational   therapy,  high   tuberculosis    ncldence   area,   1^00  P^viding    JPP^J^^*^  ^^^^ 

Construction  of  a  50-bed  detoxification     people  have  been  Placed  m  dally  chemo-  P^?,"  ;;'^^j\^^„"'^Jfod    1960-64    the   U.S. 
center,  offering  treatment  and  rehabUl-     prophylaxis.   Schoolchildren   have   been        ^unng  the  period     960  ^^^tj 

tatlon  to  alcoholics,  has  been  started.         skin   tested   and   chest   X-ray   facmties  b.rth  J-a^  d^rea^   U^  ^"^Led  9  7 

Fourth.   Expansion  of  maternity  and     have   been   expanded    greatly    Through  District  2f  f^^ji^^^^rtoTige" To  1966   the 

child  health  services:  Maternal  and  in-     mass  inoculations,  polio  has  been  almost  percent.  Pp^^P^f  P^^^^./^.^^yi'  '^ 

fait  care  programs  have  been  expanded     eliminated  and  more  than  25  000  schoo  -  years  m  whl^h  th^  fanu^v  P  aning  cHr^  . 

and  improved.  The  program  Is  now  children  have  been  vaccmated  against  ^^^J^^^^J^^^^^^^^'rnV'percent  de- 
geared  to  improve  services  to  women  and     meas  es  T-wct'H^+   nf   rnliimhia   '-ate 

ZietVnTe   high-risk  categories  and         Eleventh.  Expansion  of  venereal  dis-  ^^«f^.^^^^%^^_^2^U,h    m^^^^^^ 

supports  more  hospital  and  clinical  serv-     ea^  control  program:  Although  venereal  ^,7^^",  ^?PPf    °'"^''    ™° 

"'SfrErsr„Vi^™a,c..  .„.  sr^s'eS^;ri,s.ra  x  s:^~TJs^i^^ 

Social  Security  Act  were  begun  in  Dls-  expanded  to  break  the  link  of  m  ection^  S^?on  65  women  who  delivered  at  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  and  Glenn  Twelfth.  Expanded  health  education  J^^  °"  ^^f,^°J^*bm  General  betweeii 
Dale    Hospitals      Area     C     Community     and  information  program:  A  health  edu-     tnct     ol     coiumma     vren 
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November  1964  and  December  1965  and 
who  elected  to  enroll  in  the  family  plan- 
ning program.  As  a  contrast  group,  these 
women  were  matched  with  65  women 
who  delivered  during  this  same  period 
but  elected  not  to  enroll  in  the  clinics. 

The  study  shows  that  for  an  18-month 
period,  following  the  identification  of 
these  two  groups,  19  of  the  65  enrollees  in 
the  program  subsequently  became  preg- 
nant. Among  the  65  who  did  not  partici- 
pate, however,  there  were  45  pregnancies. 
Thus,  there  was  a  reduction  of  58  percent 
in  pregnancies  among  the  family  plan- 
ning participanU  compared  to  the 
matched  nonparticipant  group.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  study  will  provide  more 
deflnitive  evaluation  of  this  program  and 
may  highlight  ways  in  which  the  efficacy 
can  be  further  improved. 

I  have  consistently  pressed  hard  for  a 
strong  and  adequately  financed  family 
planning  program  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Departments  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, and  I  am  proud  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  thus  far.  That  the  need 
is  great,  can  be  readily  seen  from  a  study 
of  the  facts  concerning  illegitimacy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Nearly  28  percent  of  all  resident  de- 
Uveries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
illegitimate,  as  compared  to  about  7  p>er- 
cent  for  the  Nation.  In  each  age  group, 
the  District  rates  are  higher  than  the 
national  figures.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy, 
which  is  linked  closely  with  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  here  in  the 
District,  continues  to  increase. 

In  the  DepartmetU  of  Welfare,  as  of 
January  1.  1967,  there  were  1,961  cases 
on  the  AFDC  rolls  with  all  illegitimate 
children.  As  of  March  1,  1967.  42.4  per- 
cent of  the  ADC  children  were  illegiti- 
mate. Six  mothers  had  60  illegitimate 
children,  all  on  welfare.  Fourteen  moth- 
ers had  126  illegitimate  children,  all  on 
welfare  Another  grouping  of  20  mothers 
had  160  illegitimate  children,  all  on  wel- 
fare Another  group  of  46  mothers  had 
322  illegitmate  children,  all  on  welfare 
Another  group  of  172  mothers  had  860 
illegitimate  children,  all  on  welfare. 
Another  group  of  264  mothers  had  1,056 
illegitimate  children  on  welfare.  The 
highest  reported  number  of  fathers  in 
any  given  ca.se  was  seven 

The  illegitimate  child  cannot  help  his 
status,  but  I  feel  that  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Nation  as  well,  take  every  possible  step  to 
encourage  and  fost«r  family  planning 
among  welfare  recipients 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  continue  to 
supp>ort  appropriations  to  meet  this 
great  need. 

GENERAL 

Of  the  patients  In  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  General  Hospital  93  8  percent  are  In- 
digents, and  the  Public  Health  Director 
testified  earlier  this  year  that  "at  least 
80  percent  are  Negro."  Dr  Grant  also 
stated  that  the  cost  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  indigent  patients  "'wouid  be 
close  to  $24,000. OOO"  In  fiscal  year  1968. 


PUBLIC     WELFABE 


The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  increased  344  percent 
over  the  period  fiscal  years  1955-68.  The 


number  of  authorized  positions  Increased 
257  percent,  and  the  salary  cost  of  au- 
thorized positions  in  public  welfare  in- 
creased 463  percent  over  that  period. 
These  percentages  of  gain  exceed,  in  all 
three  categories,  those  of  any  other  Dis- 
trict department  or  agency,  with  two 
exceptions,  one  being  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  However,  the 
total  amount  of  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
is  very  minor,  being  less  than  SI  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  other  exception 
was  the  Recreation  Department,  for 
which  the  fl.scal  year  1968  appropriation 
of  $7,756,000  constituted  an  increase  of 
373  percent  over  fiscal  year  1955.  So,  in 
comparison  with  other  departments  and 
agencies,  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  Dis- 
trict Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
fared  well.  The  total  number  of  author- 
ized positions  in  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare IS  3,698,  and  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  Department  for  fiscal  year  1968 
was  S38  8  million. 

A  few  years  ago,  my  subcommittee  was 
instrumental  in  instituting  a  random 
sample  investigation  of  the  ADC,  the 
GPA,  and  the  APTD  caseloads.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  Investigation,  conducted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Welfare  in  conjimction  with  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  of  the  United  Slates, 
it  was  determined  that  59  percent  of  the 
aid-to-dependent-children  category'  was 
ineligible,  58  percent  of  the  general  pub- 
lic assistance  caseload  was  Ineligible,  and 
39  percent  of  the  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  caseload  was  ineli- 
gible. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  reconmiended  that  there  be  a  con- 
tinuing audit  of  the  ADC  caseload,  and. 
accordingly,  additional  Investigators  and 
supporting  personnel  were  added  The 
first  investigators  were  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Department  in  1955  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  findings  of  excessive  ineligi- 
bility, to  which  I  have  referred,  positions 
added  brought  the  total  number  of  in- 
vestigators to  77. 

The  Department's  office  of  investiga- 
tions and  collections,  aside  from  con- 
ducting investigations  to  provide  infor- 
mation which  the  social  workers  may 
use  to  determine  eligibility  or  Ineligibil- 
ity of  welfare  recipients,  also  locates  de- 
serting or  missing  parents  or  relatives, 
and,  since  Its  mception,  has  located  over 
11.000  mi.ssing  persons  for  the  social 
workers.  It  also  collects  overpayments, 
handles  contract  burials  of  indigents, 
acts  as  court  liaison,  reviews  wills,  and 
handles  all  estate  claims  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  an  additional  14 
investigators  were  provided,  making  a 
total  of  91  investigative  positions  In  the 
Department. 

The  close  surveillance  of  the  welfare 
caiseload  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
undoubtedly  saved  the  taxpayers  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and.  although  the 
caseload  is  again  gradually  increasing, 
partially  because,  as  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  reports — 

Thpre  ;»  tifitr  knowledge  available  tn  the 
oommmilty  ttbi-ut,  eligibility  requirements  by 
other  social  service  agencies  that  refer  ca£ea 
to 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  AFDC 
caseload  as  of  November  1967  consisted 
of  5.380  cases,  which  was  248  fewer  than 
the  5,628  cases  in  November  1961 — the 
highest  total  ever  recorded  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  total  caseload  for 
the  AFDC.  APTD,  GPA,  AB,  and  OAA 
categories  stood  at  12.985  cases  In  No- 
vember 1967  as  against  12,942  cases  in 
November  1961.  an  increase  of  43  cases. 
I  doubt  that  any  major  city  in  the 
United  States  can  lay  claim  to  a  smaller 
AE>C  welfare  caseload  in  1967  than  ex- 
isted 6  years  earlier,  in  1961. 

Prior  to  the  high  point  of  the  ADC 
caseload  in  November  of  1961.  each  pre- 
ceding month  over  a  period  of  years  had 
shown  an  increase  In  that  category.  Thus, 
I  think  it  somewhat  of  an  accomplish- 
ment to  be  able  to  say  that  the  overall 
welfare  caseload  in  the  Nation's  CapiUl 
is  virtually  the  same  today  as  it  was  6 
years  ago.  while  caseloads  in  other  major 
cities  generally  have  been  going  upward 
throughout  this  period. 

I  consider  It  also  noteworthy  that  the 
average  caseload  by  authorized  social 
worker  position  in  the  Public  Assistance 
Division  has  been  greatly  reduced  over 
this  period.  Since  1961,  through  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  number  of  social  worker 
positions  for  the  Department  of  Welfare 
has  been  exactly  doubled  from  285  to 
570.  The  same  can  virtually  be  said  for 
social  workers  assigned  to  the  Public  As- 
.sistance  Division,  the  number  of  author- 
ized positions  having  risen  from  149  in 
fiscal  year  1961  to  294  in  fi.scal  year  1968— 
including  fi.scal  year  1968  positions.  Yet, 
social  workers  spend  only  21V'2  percent 
of  their  time  in  the  field. 

Thus,  while  the  overall  welfare  case- 
load in  November  1967  was  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  November  1961,  and 
the  AFDC  program  was  even  less  than 
In  November  1961.  the  number  of  social 
workers  provided  through  congressional 
appropriations  Increased  dramatically,  so 
that  the  average  caseload  per  authorized 
social  worker  position  In  the  Public  As- 
sistance Division  as  of  October  31,  1967— 
including  the  fiscal  year  1968  positions- 
was  66  cases. 

Junior  Village,  the  population  of  which 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  912  In  Febru- 
ary 1965.  had  an  "in  being"  population 
of  515  as  of  December  4.  1967.  Even  this 
figure  Is  too  high,  the  estimated  per 
capita  monthly  cost  In  fiscal  year  1968 
being  $481,  and  every  step  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  a  continued  reduc- 
tion. But  progress  has  been  made. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  the  population  at 
Junior  Village  Is  Negro,  which  reflects 
the  problem  of  securing  Negro  adoptive 
parents. 

An  across-the-board  cost-of-lhing 
increase  of  13  percent  was  provided  at 
my  request  to  recipients  in  the  foregoing 
five  conventional  welfare  caseloads  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967.  and  this  program 
was  annualized  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  ap- 
propriation. 

Foster  home  payments  have  been  in- 
creased, and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  speed  up  the  location  of  foster  homes 
and  thus  reduce  the  population  in  in- 
stitutionalized facilities.  During  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget.  It 
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was  stated  that,  as  of  April  1967,  there 
were  1.912  children  in  foster  homes  at 
public  expense.  Eighty-nine  percent  of 
the  children  in  foster  homes  are  Negro 
children  The  total  number  of  children  in 
foster  homes  and  In  Institutions  was 
stated  to  be  3.646.  the  total  number  In 
homes  of  relatives  and  other  facilities 
not  publicly  supported  is  4.682.  making 
a  total  of  8,328  children. 

The  District  foster  home  payments 
compare  favorably  as  against  those  in 
adjoining  counties.  The  rate  for  Infants 
up  to  6  months  Is  $75  per  month;  from 
6  months  through  5  years,  it  Is  $65  per 
month:  from  6  years  through  11  years,  it 
is  $70  per  month;  and  for  those  12  years 
and  over,  it  is  $80  per  month.  Additional- 
ly my  subcommittee  supported  a  service 
charge  not  long  ago  of  $5  per  child  per 
month  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20  for  four 
children,  the  purpose  being  to  encourage 
people  to  become  foster  parents. 

Many  clerical  positions,  as  well  as 
GS-9  social  workers,  have  been  added  by 
the  subcommittee,  to  the  Department 
during  the  period  of  my  chairmanship 
of  the  subcommittee.  Formerly,  social 
workers  in  PAD  were  limited  to  GS-5 
and  GS-7  positions,  but  the  subcommit- 
tee in  fi.scal  year  1963  provided  tirade  re- 
aUocations  to  GS-^9  so  as  to  provide  in- 
centive to  and  improve  the  morale  of 
social  workers. 

Additionally,  several  new  programs 
have  been  instituted  to  aid  families  in 
emergency  situations  and  to  keep  fam- 
ilies together.  For  example,  there  is  the 
crisis  assistance  program,  the  temporary 
emergency  family  shelter,  and  family 
emergency  services.  _ 

An  appropriation  was  provided  by  the 
subcommittee  in  fiscal  year  1963  for  a 
pilot  day  care  program,  a  program  which 
has  grown.  Home-finding  workers,  re- 
cruiters, and  supporting  clerical  person- 
nel have  been  provided  to  place  children 
in  foster  homes. 

Moreover,  a  program  of  temporary  as- 
sistance for  unemployed  parents — 
TAFUP — has  been  added,  funded  entirely 
from  local  moneys.  Under  this  program, 
unemployed  parents  may  receive  up  to 
a  ceiling"  of  $200  per  month  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  28  weeks  while  awaiting 
employment  or  training  for  employment. 
Tlip  monthly  grants  are  computed  on  the 
same  basis  as  ADC  grants,  with  no  pay- 
ment, as  I  have  already  stated,  to  ex- 
ceed $200. 

The  Public  Welfare  Training  Center 
has  continued  to  receive  the  support  of 
my  subcommittee,  this  being  a  facility 
for  the  training  of  in-resident  as  well 
as  nonresident  ADC  mothers. 

Six  new  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed at  Jmiior  Village  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  an  inflrmar>-  and  admi-ssions 
building  with  a  capacity  for  60  children, 
has  been  added,  bringing  the  capacity 
of  that  institution,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
flrmar>'  and  admissions  building,  to  710. 
The  surplus  commodity  program  has 
been  replaced  by  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  the  latter  has  proved  to  be 
both  successful  and  good. 
During  the  recent  debate  on  the  So- 


cial Security  Amendments  of  1967,  I 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  accepted  by 
House  conferees,  to  permit  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  in  the  new 
work  incentive  and  special  work  proj- 
ects programs  to  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  I>epartment  of  Labor. 

There  is  no  ceiling  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia welfare  payments  in  the  ADC 
category — imlike  some  States,  for  ex- 
ample. West  Virginia,  which  has  a  $165 
celling.  The  highest  ADC  payment  to  any 
ADC  family  In  calendar  1967  was  $471, 
not  including  the  food  stamp  bonus. 

The  average  ADC  payment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  $38.  which  is  above 
the  national  average  of  $36. 

The  average  general  public  assistance 
grant  per  recipient  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  $81,  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 
The  national  average  is  $36. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  67  chil- 
dren per  1.000  population  under  age  18 
receive  ADC  payments  as  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  49.  Twenty-one  of 
the  ADC  families  have  been  on  the  case- 
load over  20  years. 

As  of  January  1,  1967,  86.4  percent  of 
the  public  assistance  caseload  was  non- 
white,  by  family  units.  By  recipient,  the 
percentage  would  be  higher. 

The  fastest  growing  caseload,  over  the 


past  several  months,  is  the  category  of 
aid  to  the  permanently  disabled. 

The  ADC  caseload  as  of  April  30,  1967. 
consisted  of  23.716  persons,  of  whom  19,- 
052  were  children  The  average  number 
of  children  per  AFDC  family  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  risen  from  3.19  in 
1955  to  3.82  in  1966. 

PARKS     AKD     RECREATION 

Mr  President,  the  appropriation  of 
$7,756,000  for  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1968  represented  a 
373-percent  Increase  over  the  total  ap- 
propriation of  $1,641,000  iTi  fiscal  year 
1955.  Tliere  was  a  408-percent  increase, 
during  the  same  period,  in  salarj.-  cost  of 
authorized  positions,  and  there  was  a  96- 
percent  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  au- 
thorized positions. 

The  subcommittee  has  supported  ap- 
propriations, during  the  period  March 
1961  through  fiscal  year  1968.  of  $4,115.- 
000  with  which  to  pronde  33  playgrounds 
and  recreation  center  projects  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  IXirtng  this  same 
period,  my  subcommittee  has  appropri- 
ated $2,694,800  for  11  capiul  outlay 
swimming  pool  projects  and  15  walk-to- 
leam-to-swim  pools.  I  am  advised  that 
these  are  the  only  swimming  pools  that 
have  been  constructed  since  1935.  I  shall 
enumerate  them,  together  with  the  play- 
ground and  recreation  csnter  items : 


SWIMMING  POOL  APPROPRIATIONS    MARCH  1961  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Unit 


Address 


Appropriation    Year 


KeltyMiller «9th  St.  and  Washingtoi 

Randall  Recreation  Center Island  EyeSts.SW.; 

Planning 

Construction 


nPLNE »182«» 


50.000 
MS.  000 


Total , '^-"^ 


Oion  Run  Recreation  Center Oxon  Run  Parkway: 

Planning 

Construction 


Total. 


I^KInley         Lincoln  Rd..  Zd  and  TSts.  NE_. 


Fort  Stanton  Playground I't"  and  Erie  Sts.  SE.: 

Planning 

Construction 


Total. 


G.  Ungdon  ParV  Playground ?Oth  and  Franklin  Sts.  NE. 


25.000 
275.000 

•  300.000 
200,000 


25.000 
385,400 

•  410, 400 


33,000 


Planning ■»«  iOO 

Conslructton 3^v*i 


Totol. 


7.  Upshuf- 


14th  St  and  Arkansas  Ave.  NW.: 

Planning 

Construction 


Total. 


1379,400 


24.000 
252,500 

276,500 


1963 

1965 
1966 


1965 
1966 


1965 


1966 

1967 


1967 
19G> 


1967 
1968 


\  ^°;:St'?^sJ ::::::  7Srs?r?\^^!a;ohni-Av.:sE;:":::::::::::::::::::::::     ;|:^ 

,o;  Kanlfiorth  courti::::::::::::..-  A^si.a  *«.  ..tended  .nd  ouar...  NE ;  M-»g 

|[  \^"^'XX^ ■-•:::    'i^?;F,Vmfc^mmunity  Cen..r.l2M  SummerRd.-SEV"  _ -.. . 

12.  15  walk  to  pools Woodson  Recreation  Center,  Minnesota  A«  and  Foote  St_^NL 

Trinidad  Recreatior  Cerlei    Ch.lciress  ini  Holbrook  Ste.  Nt _ 

Happy  Hollow  Playground    18th  St   and  iUloiama  Rd    NW . 

Riggs-LaSalle  Playground    Riggs  Rd   and  Madison  St  NL. 

Buchanan  Recreation  Centei.  12th  and  E  Sts.  NE 

Gainsor.  Playground   12th  and  S  Sts  NW_._       — 

Powell  Playground.  16lh  and  Lament  Sts   NW     .  ....—     

Benning-Stoddert  Commonltv  Center  Ridge  Rd  and  37«i  St  St.. 

Lincoln  Capper  Community  Cente-  5th  and  K  Sts.  St- — — 

Parkside  Pldyground   Ti;    Anacostia  Or   NL.    ------ 

Oeanwood  Recreation  Center  49th  and  Nash  Sts.  Mt 

Wilson  Playground.  6th  and  K  Sts  NE  - p\  itm 


1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 


Park  Vie*  Playground,  Wardef  and  Princeton  PI   NW _ ^_  _^ 

North  Michigan  Park,  i3th  and  Emersor  Sts,  NE l»/,3iw      i»o/ 


ToUl ^.»*«> 


Playground  and  swimming  pool  funds  combined. 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  CENTER  APPROPRIATIONS,  MARCH  1961  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Unit 


Address 


ApproprJj-      Yatr 
Uon 


1.  Emery  Recreation  Center Georgia  Aw.  and  Madison  St.  NW 

2.  Amidon  Playground 6lh  and  F  5ts  SW 

3.  Hardy  Recreation  Center Foxhall  Rd.  and  Q  St.  NW 

4.  Upshur  Recreation  Center 14th  St.  aqd  Arkansas  Ave.  NW 

5.  North  Michigan  Park  Playground. .  1st  St.  an*New  York  Ave.  NW..  site  acquisition. 

6.  Watkins  Recteafkin  Center  13th  and  OSts.  SE 

(Bijch,)nan) 

7.  Trinidad  Recreation  Center Holbrook  St.  and  Mount  Olivet  Rd.  NE 

8.  Fort  Stevens  Recreation  Center I3th  and  Wan  Buren  Sts.  NW 

9.  Happy  Hollow  Playground 18th  St.  awJ  Kalorama  Rd.  NW 

10.  Langley  Recreation  Center 2d  St.  NE 

U.  Lewis  (Mott)  Playground 4th  and  Bryant  Sts.  NW 

12.  Anacostia  Recreation  Center Nichols  Avie.  to  Pennsylvania  A»e.  SE 

U    Hoover  Playground 2d  and  N  Ss.  SW 

14    Deanwoo'l  Recreation  Center 48th  and  (fash  Sts.  NE 


tl2,000 
30.000 
84,000 
58,000 
275.000 
100,000 

98,000 

100.000 

21.000 

52.000 

90.000 

57,000 

143,000 

185.000 


15.  Arboretum  Playground. 


New  York  Ave.  and  Bladensburg  Rd.  NL: 

Planning. 

Cons^ction 


Tote. 


16.  New  York  Avenue  Playground 


Isl  SL  anC  New  York  Ave.  NW.; 

Plannfeig 

Constfuctnn 


17.  Petworth  Playground. 

18.  Fairtax  Playground... 


Totri 

8th  and  T^tor  Sts.  NW 

Alabama  /^e.  between  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE.: 

Plannng 

Constaiction 


19.  Randall  Recreation  Center... 

20.  Oxon  Run  Recreatmn  Center. 


21.  Benning-Stodder!  Recrej'H'i  Certer 

(phase  1). 

22.  Fort  Stanton  Playground 

23.  Langdon  Park  Playground 


Totti.- 

Island  Eye  Sts.  SW... 

Oxon  Run  Parkway  between  4tl)  and  7til  Sts.,  Mississippi  and 

Valley  Aires  SL 
Burns  andi:  Sts.  SE 


17th  and  E^ieSts.  SE 

20th  and  ^anklin  Sts.  NE. 


24.  Powell  Playground. 


16th  and  timontSts.  NW: 

Plannbig 

Cons^tion 


25.  Brentwood  Park  Playground. 


To^ 

6th  St  and  BrentwooJ  Parkway  at  Penn  SL,  NE.: 

Plannnig 

Constaiction 


ToUp. 


26.  Wheatley  Playground. 


Montello  Ikit  and  Neal  St.  NE.: 
Planning  and  construction.. 
Equiptnent 


Tottl. 


27.  North  Michigan  Park  Playground.. 


28.  Chevy  Chase  Community  Center... 


29.  Langdon  Park  (west) 

30.  Park  View  Playground 

31.  Bald  Eagle  Playground... 

32.  Capitol  Last  Playground.. 

33.  Kenilworth  Courts  Center. 


13th  and  Lmerson  Sts.NL: 

Planwig 

Constmction 


Tobl 


5601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW. 

PlaniSng 

Constructton 


Total 

20th  and  franklin  Sts.  NL  planning 

Warder  St  and  Princeton  PI.  NW.  planninf... 

Nichols  Ave  and  Joliet  SL  SW  ,  planning 

7th  SL  and  North  Carolina  Ave.  SE 

Anacostia  Ave  extended  and  QuarlesSL  NL. 


■  See  swimming  pools. 
'  See  pools. 

DEPABTME.NT    OF   HIGHW.ATS    .IND    TSAmC 

Mr  President.  In  regard  to  the  Dis- 
trict's transportation  problem.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  for  at  least  the  past 
decade,  and  probably  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
of  which  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  is  the 
nucleus,  has  been  one  of  the  fast-(\st — If 
not  the  fa.stest — -growine;  metropolitan 
areas  In  tlie  entire  United  States.  For  In- 
stance, the  metropolitan  area  population 
for  the  1950  census  was  1  46  million,  in 
the  1960  census  it  was  2.06  million,  and 
the  present  estimate  issued  recently  by 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  was  2.50  million.  The  forecast  for 
1970  is  over  2.92  million  and  for   1990  it 


1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1962 

1962 
1962 
1%2 
1%2 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1964 


25.000      1964 
170,000      1967 


195.000 

25,000 
300,000 

1964 
1965 

325,000 
105,000 

1965 

15.000 
290,000 

1966 
1967 

305,000 
C) 
(•) 

175.000 

1966 
1966 

1966 

1966 
1967 

9,500 
130.000 

1967 
1968 

139,500 

15,000 
180,000 

1967 
1968 

195,000 

55.000 
5.000 

1967 
1968 

60.000 

15.000 
185.000 

1967 
1968 

200.000 

64.000 
1,007,000 

1967 
1968 

1,071,000 
17.500 
6,000 
16.000 
(') 
(') 

1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 

ToSI 4.115,000 


Is  over  4.51  million.  In  turn,  this  tre- 
mendous growth  lias  sparked  a  building 
program  in  the  metropolitan  area  which 
construction  permits  show  has  at  times 
reached  almost  $1  billion  per  year.  As 
a  result.  In  the  downtown  area  alone,  the 
past  decade  has  seen  the  construction  of 
over  220  new  buildings.  These  Include 
such  new  huge  structures  as  the  Hilton 
Hotel,  addition.";  to  the  Sheraton  Park 
and  Shoreham  Hotels,  the  huge  new  Wa- 
tergate Town  and  Columbia  Plaza  apart- 
ment complexes  in  the  Fogpy  Bottom 
area,  and  the  t'lKantlc  new  development 
now  taklnp  place  in  the  Southwest  cen- 
tered in  the  Southwest  Mall,  and  many 
others.    I    mention    tiie.se    developments 


merely  to  point  out  that  although  liiey 
furnish  a  large  number  of  new  Jobs  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  well-beinK  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  they  are  at  tiie 
same  time  responsible  for  the  continuing 
need  for  Increased  transportation  capa- 
bility in  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods  both  in  the  District  and  also  in  the 
entire  metropolitan  area. 

In  this  connection,  statistics  show  that 
traffic  has  been  Increasing  in  this  same 
period  at  a  rate  of  between  3  and  7  per- 
cent per  year. 

I  am  sure  that  many  will  recall  the 
tratHc  .situation  back  in  19.5H  and  1959 
when  there  was  considerable  public  dis- 
content with  traffic  congestion  here.  The 
city  newspapers  were  demandinR  action 
and  a  series  appeared  in  the  Washinn- 
ton  Evening  Star  entitled  "Ten  Worst 
Traffic  Jams  "  In  kxjkniK  over  the  clip- 
ping file  this  mornnik',  I  noted  with  some 
con.siderable  interest  that  in  the  open- 
ing article  of  this  series,  a  statement  to 
the  effect — 

A  lot  of  people  hooted  back  In  1946  when 
a  Federal  Highway  offlctal  predicted  90.000 
cars  a  day  would  be  using  14t.h  Street  bridges 
by  1960. 

Do  you  know  what  the  traffic  vD'.iime 
on  that  corridor  Is  today?  Well,  I  can 
tell  you.  It  now  runs  as  high  as  149.000 
vehicles  per  day.  Other  corridors  have  In- 
creased In  the  District  similarly 

Accordingly,  during  my  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
vigorously  advocated,  promoted,  and  de- 
manded that  the  District  government  ag- 
gressively pursue  the  construction  of  a 
truly  modem  balanced  transportation 
system. 

Today,  largely  as  a  result  of  this  pol- 
icy, traffic  is  moving  better  than  it  did  In 
1958  and  1959  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  experienced  a  3-  to  7-percent 
increase  each  year  because  of  the  condi- 
tions I  have  just  outlined. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity, we  are  on  the  threshold  of  com- 
mencing actual  construction  of  a  subway 
system  that  is  needed  to  handle  future 
rush-hour  movement  of  people 

More  Importantly,  my  subcommittee 
has  encouraged  and  demanded  that  the 
District  government  through  Its  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic,  take  full 
advantage  of  Interstate  and  oUier  high- 
way programs  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress In  P'ederal  hiKhway  legislation  in 
1956  and  in  succeeding  years 

These  interstate  projects  that  are  n  vx 
open  to  traffic  and  are  a  part  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  minimal  system  for  tiie 
District,  are  presently  rendering  yeoman 
service  For  instance,  the  .Anacostia  FYee- 
way  is  currently  carrying  about  50.000 
vehicles  per  day  that  would  otherwise  be 
using  the  city  streets.  The  Southwest 
Freeway  Is  currently  carrying  over  78.000 
vehicles  per  day,  and  the  other  completed 
segments  are  likewise  rendering  heavy 
duty  service  for  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  that  would  otherwise  be  u.slng 
the  city  streets  Including  its  residential 
and  semiresldential  type  streets.  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  the  interstate  freeways,  we  have 
a  sizable  number  of  street-widening  proj- 
ects that  have  unproved  operations  on 
New  York  Avenue.  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  and  M  Street, 
both  southeast  and  southwest.  We  have 
substantially  removed  the  old  streetcar 
tracks  from  the  District's  street  surfaces. 
A  few  remain  yet.  but  these  will  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule  within  the  next  few 
years  My  subcommittee  has  also  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  District  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic  to  perform 
a  host  of  safety  and  channelization  type 
projects,  as  well  as  betterments  to  the 
street  surfaces  that  I  think  are  in  the 
Interest  of  both  safety  and  the  better 
movement  of  traffic.  Other  projects  of  an 


allied  nature  consist  of  a  centrally  con- 
trolled system  for  the  District's  1,000 
traffic  lights  in  order  that  vehicle  move- 
ment can  be  expedited  by  better  traffic 
signal  and  synchronization.  We  have 
fu:ided  6-year  programs  for  the  relight- 
ing of  the  entire  city  and  for  the  periodic 
maintenance  including  replanting,  when 
necessary,  of  all  street  line  trees.  During 
tiie  period  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
District  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, we  have  obligated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $350  million  on  these  programs. 
In  my  opuiion,  tliey  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  District. 

Mucii  remains  to  be  accomplished 
however.  I  want  to  see  the  .subway  sys- 
tem actually  commenced  and  under  con- 


struction. Of  the  29  mllWOf  the  Inter- 
state freeway  system  currently  author- 
ized, only  lo"  miles  are  fully  completed 
and  in  use,  5  miles  are  under  coiv^trac- 
tion.  but  the  remaining  14  miles,  after 
all  these  years,  are  still  in  various  plan- 
ning stages,  I  want  all  of  the  remaining 
14  miles  under  construction  and  this  in- 
cludes the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  at  the 
earliest  possible  dat-e.  This  is  so  that  the 
area's  heavy  duty  through-type  traffic 
can  be  diverted  to  this  system  from  our 
city  streets,  particularly  our  residential 
streets,  where  people  live,  and  at  the 
same  time,  furnish  the  additional  traffic 
capacity  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
growth  in  jobs  and  metropolian  area 
population. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS  AND  TRAFFIC 
FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROGRAM  REVISED  AS  OF  SEPT.  30.  1967 


Funds  available,  total  appropriations 


Obligations  to  date,  SepL  30,  1967 


Balance  available  as  of  SepL  30,  1967 


Project 


District  o( 
Columbia 


Federal 


Total 


District  o( 
Columbia 


Federal 


Total 


District  ol 
Columbia 


Federal 


Total 


'"•^{^^'dore  Roosevelt  Bridge  and  approach J2.37  .  27  »0.7^.J" 

Southeast  Freeway ,Hfi'7M  1  •576  6  3 

North  lej-West  section .l^'T^  ?io20'oOO 

North  leg -Central  secfon ^m'MO  21  384' 000 

East  leg-Inner  loop                Hm5^  9  131'936 

Kfrinnerioop:.:::,::::::::::::::::::  6;849,4oo  61,644,6* 

Central  Potomac  River  Branch  crossing .  ^2'??^  ^'mViM 

Southwest  Freeway ^ ?'^'^  79M7'000 

Nonheast-North  Central  Freeway ^\%\^  VanTftM 

North  leg-East  section   .      . «3.000  I'mo'oOO 

Old  14lh  Street  Bridge  replacement  9*0.000  '■'f"-^ 

14th  Street  Bridge  and  approaches  (southbound).  751.0K  6,631, um 

South  leg-inner  loop 30,000  31,970,000 

Beautilitation ii'nrvi  'ns'oOO 

Woodfow  Wilson  Bridge '^■"''Q  ^"-"^ 

Subtotal i7.n*.-X9  347,256.689 

^'^ll'^'^'!.''!'^-  ""^  "'""■  2. 2*9. 700  3, 779. 531 

K^ir...  F.n,«,*av 1,905,730  2,006,479 

JliS  a^TG«:/l]S  AV.S.  (•.nt.rch.nge);.::::..  1.800.000  1.800. MO 

E  Street  Expressway a'viS'MO  SOOO'OOO 

9th  Street  Expressway ■^ari.r-  *»0,000  S.OUO.uuu 

12th  and  13th  Sts.,  Rhode  Island  Ave.  to  Michigan  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

A-^^stiaFreeway.;;:::::::":::::;::::.:::::  6.219:904  8.542:115 

NewYork  Ave  NE',  Ist  St.  to  Bladensburg  Rd....  1,045.000  hEi^l 

New  York  Ave  viaduct i«i^  711843 

South  Capitol  St,  Canal  to  K Sts l".™"  "'•"ji 

Dupont  Circle  underpass .To'cc?  1  J4S'q78 

Vermont  Ave  radial ;.--iyiV}i  l-"''**^  1.245,978 

Rhode  Island  Ave  NL,  4th  to  14th  Sts.  »ml  B.  &  0.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

1 1th  St  connect«ins  to  12th  St  Expressway..'. ...  3, 180, 610  2, 093. 524 

UUiSINW,  Monroe  St  to  Colorado  Ave  .     ....  H^'^  57500 

Minnesota  Ave  NE.,  Sheriff  Rd,  to  Eastern  Ave..  57,500  ^'.  ^ 

4th  St  NE..T  St  to  Michigan  Ave »,00"  "'^ 

H  St  NE,  railroad  viaduct ,«'SS  117901 

7th  St  NW.,  Pennsylvania  Ave.  to  G  St....- 236,000  1  /,3Ul 

7lh  St  NW  .  G  St  to  Florida  Ave ^iS'SSn  7fi312 

C  Stand   Virginia  Ave.  NW ,lHm  717500 

Nichols  Ave.  and  13th  SL  SE 242.500  iSi.vM 

L  St  NW,  Connecticut  Ave.  to  22d  St 1J7.800  ]^^^^ 

M  St  SE.,  South  Capitol  to  llth  Sts 359,100  380,658 

M  St.  SW,  South  Capitol  to  3d  Sts --- c?l'2^  ^nnoa 

V,rg,n,aA»e  NW,  19th  St  to  Rock  Creek  Parkwiy.  570.000  540.000 

16th  St  NW.  U  St.  to  Columbia  Rd 228,200  SO.uuu 

South  Capitol  Street  Bridge  widening          20Z.60U  w,wu 

14th  St,  Constitution  Ave.  NW.,  10  DSLSW IM.OOO  150,000 

Maine  Ave  and  14th  St  SW «U,UUO     gn'ood 

Michigan  Ave  ,  railroad  viaduct — ini'onn  ycn'om 

Cover  on  Federal-aid  streets ^iL'fnn  Qfi*700 

Heater  on  Federal-aid  streets *,  7U0  ». /w 

Salety  Improvements  and  reallnement  ot  Inter-  ,00  qoo  182  000 

sections -.■-:■■  .1  l«,uw 

South  Dakota  Ave.   NL.  Rhode  Island   Ave.  to 

Bladensburg  Rd.  and  B.  it  0.  RR    bridge 225,000  555.  OOU 

L  St   NW  ,  New  Hampshire  Ave  to  Pennsylvania  70  QOO  70  000 

Southern  Ave.  SL,  Pennsylvinia  Ave.  to  South  ons  noo 

CapitolSt 975.000  ^iW.vw 

Subtotal --.-.-.  iUmi62  44.335.126 

100  percent  District  ot  Columbia  project:  Michigan 

Ave.  NE  ,  Bunker  Hill  Rd  lo  Perry  St IV1,\MI     


C3, 077, 899 

12,544,532 

28.091.462 

46,  5%,  268 

7,070.000 

30. 009, 379 

23.760.000 

12,681.203 

20.659,000 

68. 494, 000 

5. 800, 000 

39.229,904 

32.230,000 

4, 230, 000 

9,400.000 

7,442.107 

32,000,000 

1,505,304 

150.000 


J2.221.301 

1.196.682 

14,650,315 

5, 195. 379 

21,465 

1,619.291 

258,898 

1,970,345 

1,596,827 

4,356,191 

98, 450 

3,683,511 

1.761.715 

2,567 

441.765 

640,817 


J20.702.772 

10.758,376 

11,576,673 

27.722.404 

193,191 

4.587,985 

2,328,799 

9.131,936 

14.  349,  554 

37,692,407 

76. 162 

34,480,601 

16, 164, 205 

23. 102 

3.975,404 

5. 932. 343 

1.812,947 

1,224,623 


J22,924.073 

11,955,058 

26.226.988 

32.917.783 

214,656 

6, 207. 276 

2,587,697 

11,102.281 

15.946.381 

42.048.5S8 

174,612 

38,164.112 

17,925.920 

25,569 

4.417.169 

6,573,160 

1,812,947 

1,224,623 


404,971,058       39,715,519      202,733,484      242,449,003 


J153,826    J153.826 

84,831  J504,643  589,474 

1864  474  r^'...  1,864,474 

i;i63.162  12,515.323  13.678,«5 

685,535  6,169.809  6,855.344 

3  370  088  20,432,015  23.802.103 

2  117.102  19.055,201  21.172.303 

1  578922     1.578,922 

807  723  3,904.896  4.712,619 

2  493  209  23.952.193  26,445.402 
'481.550  5.143,838  5.625,388 

663  240  402.552  1,065.792 

1  461  285  12,842,795  14,304.080 

420  433  3.783,898  4.204.331 

498.235  4.484.596  4.982,831 

110  235  758,712  868,947 

30'000  30,157,053  30,187,053 

280,681  280,681 

15,000  135,000  150,000 

17,998,850  144,523.205  162.522.055 


6.029.231 

3.912,209 
3, 600, 000 
7,459.922 
9,500.000 

936, 593 

14,762.019 

2,419.585 

2,932,726 

396,843 

123.100 

2. 385, 645 


5.260.659 

5,274,134 

1,306.938 

115.000 

121,000 

452.834 

353,901 

722. 787 

103.612 

475,000 

339, 182 

739,768 

188,000 

1,110,000 

418.200 

387,600 

300,000 

80.000 

80.000 

415,800 

193,400 


2.211.289 
2.057,422 
82.592 
4.744.372 
1.699.544 

461.093 
6. 396. 240 
1.382,784 

'" "232,257 

63.101 

1,300.559 

1.086,950 

1,586,956 

665. 328 

7 

52.870 

"■■"ii7,"966 

412.797 
77.777 
73,278 

195.802 

380,668 
91,476 

415. 139 


3, 607, 693 
2,006,479 
82,592 
4.746,622 
2,571,075 

461,093 
8,542,115 
1.374.585 
2, 932, 726 
231.843 
63,100 
1,245,978 

4,167,108 

2,014,517 

671,938 

/ 

29.034 

432.834 

117,901 

412,787 

76.312 

73. 278 

197.382 

380,668 

91,467 

283.840 


5,818.982 
4.063.901 
165.184 
9.490.994 
4,270,619 

922,188 

14,938,355 

2,757,369 

2.932,726 

464, 100 

126.201 

2,546,537 

5.254,058 

3,601,473 

1,337,266 

14 

81,904 

432.834 

235.801 

825,584 

154.089 

146,556 

393. 184 

761.336 

182.943 

698. 979 


364.000 
780.000 
140.000 
1.880.000 
76.139,688 
150,000 


128.665 
75,220 

35,425 

520.663 

26,983 

370.989 


128. 190 
77.276 

35,394 

535.882 

26.890 

370. 722 


26,946,154 
175,171 


37,989,328 


256,855 
152,496 

70.819 

1,056,551 

53,873 

741,711 

64,935,482 

175,171 


38,411      171.838  210,249 

(151  692)  (151,692) 

1,717,408    1.717,408  3,434,816 

(1  931  072)  (1.931.072) 

2:800;  456    2,428.925  5,229.381 

14  405  1»,«5 

■fiiE:;E «i 

(iio:892) oto.az) 

6,601  6.601 

1.593,654      79,007  1.672.661 

(30.328)  (30.328) 

57  493               57.493  114,986 

13.130               25,966  39,096 

20  000  20,000 

118  100  118.100 

(102.797) ^\^AV,\ 

(50,477)  &'*V? 

169,222              159.222  3^.444 

(54.002)  ^^■'B.l 

21.568    (21,568) 

2  524               2.533  5.057 

154,861              256.160  411.021 

228  200              190,000  418.200 

202' 600             185.000  387.600 

150.000            150.  OOC  300.000 

80.000    80.000 

80  OOC  80, 000 

7"9.235                79.710  1M.945 

21.480               19,424  40.904 

146,575            .*i  6Jt  2S3,181 

(295.669)             19,118  (276.55.) 

43,017               43,110  86,127 

604,011            534.278  1,138.289 

4,858,408         6,345,798  11,204,206 

(25.171) (25.171) 


oxin- 
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Proiact 


Funds  ivaHable,  total  appropriations 


Obligations  to  date.  Sept.  30.  19S7 


Balanc*  available  as  ol  Sept.  30.  1967 


DistrKt  ol 
Columbia 


Federal 


ToUl 


District  of 

Columbia 


Federal 


Total 


District  o( 
Columbia 


Federal 


Total 


Transferred  Irom  "Street  improvements  and  extto- 
sions"  £ 

Maryland  Ave.  and  IW<  St  NE. i- 

Vermont  Ave  .  0  St  to  Logan  Circl*  NW i. 

Bennipg  Rd  and  36tt>  SI  Nt ^ 

Florida  Ave   and  Utti  SI  NE. .a- 

Catnediji  jn.j  Connecticut  Aves.  NW j- 

P?(nsy  «ii^c,i  A,e   St  ,  2d  to  3d  Sts -..»- 

Mmnesotj  Ave   and  Bennmg  Rd.  Hi. 2. 

Barnaoy  Kun  it  Southern  Ave.  SE —■—• 

S8th  3t   Nt    GrinltoLadsSt i. 

New  MeiKo  Ave    NW .  Newark  SL  to  NebrasKk 

Avu - -. 

Laslern  an<3  Georgia  Aves-,  NW ,. 

16th  St.  NW,  MSt  to  Scott  Circle ^. 

Dupont  Circle  at  Mass.  Ave.  NW ^ 

R  St.  NW  .  North  Capitol  St.  to  Rhode  Island  Av*: 

North  Capitol  St.  Hawaii  Ave  to  Kennedy  St 

Pennsylvania    Ave    St..    Fairlawn    to    Minnesott 

Taytor'sl"  NE.^  Michigan  Ave.  to  isth  St!.'..'.'"."."5 

Alabama  Ave.  SL.  2Sth  SL  to  SuitUnd  ParliiMi 

Bridge - -. 

RSt  NW..  Stft  loSttaSts 

Alasiia  Ave  NW ,  I6th  SL  to  Kalmia  Rd 

Thorn J5  Circle  at  Uth  SL  NW '. 

PennsylvanuAve  SL,  27th  St  to  Minnesota  Av«. 

Mount  Olivet  Rd  and  West  Virginia  Ave.  NE 

Taylor  St  NE.  7tti  to  10th  Sts -.. 

Alabama  Ave   SE    Suitland  Parkway  to  tStli  St.. 

Senning  R;l   St  .  G  St  to  Southern  Ave  

So«t1»  CasiUi  it  at  NthoK  A,«,   Portland  SI 

and  north  ipproache^  befween  N  ind  P  Sts... 

RSt   NW     loth  St   (o  CoT>«licut  Ave  

Massachusetts  Ave    NW  .  Florida  Ave    to  Oupoot 

Circle  

IJttiStNW    New  York  to  Massachusetts  Aves... 
River  Rd    NW    Wisconsin  Ave  to  Dave  1  port SL_. 

Massachuverus  Are    NW  .  ith  to  7th  Sts   _ 

12M\  St  Nt .  Mctiijan  A»«  10  Varnum  St j. 

Tratfcc  contioltacilrties         — 

Eastern  A»?    Nf .  Minn«'sota  Aye  to  Queries  St.. 

Easte'i  A.e   Nt  .  Chilluii  PI  to  Rigis  Rd 

Renihwfth   Ave.  Nt      Bennmg  Rd    to  District  0» 

Coiu  mbiaiine 

MassacAusetts  Ave  .  at  SlieridaR  C«cle <> 

23d  ind  Q  Sts.  NW ^ 

South  Oakoij  Ave.,  and  V  SL  HE -i 


J1.700 

3.700 

1.000 

900 

1,000 

4.700 

12.100 

110.000 

21,700 

40,000 
16.100 

2.  ISO 
95.000 
21.000 

13.650 
7,900 

14.175 
17.300 
SO.  000 
30.000 
22.600 
15,500 
6.495 
12.7S5 
10,730 

68.300 

8.250 

12.000 
19.000 
12.990 
10.000 
15.775 
182.690 
38.100 
67.800 

119.292 

16.000 

3.700 

25.300 


S2.626 

5,955 

1.000 

900 

28.538 

4,700 

19,309 

110.000 

48.862 

48.679 
16,100 
1.500 
3.0O5 
95,000 
24.075 

13.650 
11.956 

15.924 
17.300 
50,000 
49,113 
25.433 
15.500 
6.495 
12.785 
10.730 

68.300 
8.250 

12.000 
19.000 
12.990 
10.000 
15.775 
182.690 
38.100 
71.172 

119.292 

16.480 

3.700 

28.619 


(4.326 
9.655 
2.000 
1.800 

29.538 
9.400 

31,409 
220.000 

70.562 

88.679 

32.200 

3.000 

5,155 

190,000 

45. 075 

27.300 
19,856 

30.099 
34.600 
100.000 
79.113 
48.033 
31.000 
12.990 
25.570 
21.460 

136.600 

16.500 

24.000 
38.000 
25.980 
20.000 
31.550 
365.380 
76,200 
138,972 

238.584 

32.480 

7.400 

53,919 


$2,627 

5.956 

449 

682 

28.538 
4,416 
19.309 
34,712 
48.863 

48,679 

15.521 

966 

3.0O5 


C.626 

5,955 

449 

681 

28.538 

4.416 

19,309 

34,712 

48.862 

48.679 

15.520 

966 

3,005 


JS.253 

11.911 

898 

1.363 
57,076 

8.832 
38.618 
69.424 
97.725 

97,358 

31.041 

1.933 

6.010 


24.0S2 

9.627 
11,955 

15,140 
17.041 
34.043 
41.453 
23.190 
13.759 
4.102 
9.958 
9.745 

5,869 

5.482 

7.151 
17.249 
10.802 

9.332 
15.727 
45.052 
472 
71.269 

275 

16,480 

3.417 

28.619 


24.075 

9.874 

11.956 

15,924 
17.041 
34,042 
49,113 
25.433 
13,767 
4,160 
10.739 
10.038 

6.286 
4.953 

7.132 
17.236 
11.914 

9.087 

15.649 

45.052 

472 

71.172 

106 

16.480 

3.417 

28.619 


48.157 

19.501 
23.911 

31,064 
34,082 
68.085 
90.566 
48.623 
27.526 
8.262 
20.697 
19,783 

12.155 
10,435 

14.283 
34.485 
22.716 
18.419 
31.376 
90.104 
944 
142.441 

381 

32.960 

6.834 

57,238 


J<927i 
(2.2^565 

218 

(27.538) 

284 

(7.209) 

75.288 

(27.163) 

(8.679) 

579 

533 

(855) 

95.000 

(3.082)  . 

4.023 
(4.055) 

(965) 
259 
15.957 
(11.453) 
(590)  . 
1.741 
2,393 
2.827 
985 

62.431 
2.768 

4.849 

1.751 

2,188 

668 

48 

137.638 

37.628 

(3.469) 

119.017 
(480) 
283 
(3.319) 


SSI 
219 


284 


K927) 

(2.256) 

1.102 

437 

(27,538) 

568 


75,288 


580 
534 


95.000 


3.776 


259 
15.958 


1.733 

2.335 

2.046 

692 

62.014 
3.297 

4.868 

1.764 

1.076 

913 

126 

137.638 

37.628 


119.116 
283 


(7.209) 
150.576 
(?M63) 

(8.679) 

1.159 

1.067 

(855) 

190.000 

(3.082) 

7.799 
(4.055) 

(965) 

518 

31,915 

(11.453) 

(580) 

3.474 

4.728 

4.873 

1.677 

124.445 

6,065 

9.717 
3,515 
3.264 
1.581 
174 
275.276 
75,256 
(3. 468) 

238.203 

(480) 

56« 

(3.339) 


Subtoui 


1.132.882 


1.245.503  2.378.385 


665.015 


677.455  1.342.470 


467.867 


568.048 


Total,  distributed  cosb. 
Undt3lr*uted  costs  ' 


90.801.813   392.837.318   483.639.131 


67.  501. 859 
15.240.767 


241.400.267 


308.902.126 
15.240.767 


23.299.954   151.437.051 
(15.240.767)  


1.035.915 

174.737.005 
(15.240,767) 


i„«)lo,3, 90.801.813      392.837.318      483.639.131       82.742.626      241,400.267      324,142.893         8.059.187      151,437.051      159.496.238 


I  Undistrftuted  costs  Include  preliminary  and  construction  engineering  and  testing.  These  diarges 
are  carried  m  suspense  and  distributed  to  projects  at  the  time  ol  final  billing  to  the  Bureau  ol 
Public  Roads. 


Washtncton  MrrmopOLTTAi*  Ajuka 
One  of   the  fastest    growing  axeu   In  the 


Nation  durirxg  the  past  decade 

SMSA  population ; 

1940  - 

1950  


967.  985 
1.464  089 


SMSA   population — Continued 

19(50    2.064.090 

1966    2,588.944 

Porecastf  Lndlcat«: 

1970    - 2.926.000 

1980    - --   3.741.000 

1990    4.518.000 


ConatructJon  permits  have  approached  II 
billion  per  year  220  new  buildings  In  DC 
during  the  pa«t  decade.  (October  1967  Board 
<.f   Trade  NewBi. 

TraiUc  Increases  averaging  3  to  7%  per  year. 
{ LH-partment  of  Highways  and   Traffic  Data). 


DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA  TRAFFIC  VOLUMES,  24-HOUR  AVERAGE  WEEKDAY 


Number  and  locatnn  of  stations 


1967  volume      1957  volume     Percent  change 


8 

9 

10 
27 
3; 
98 
99 


5 

6 

7 

23 

24 


1 
2 
4 

11 
12 
13 


Higliway  Bridge 

Memc'u'  S'ldge. . 

Rev  S.'id^e  ........ 

Woodriw  n\aon  Bridge 

Theodce  Roose<el^  Bridge 

Cafcin  ioh-  BiWge     

Zn^ifi  Bridge     

ToUi  Potomac  Rrver  bridge  trifc 

Benning  Rd  NE.,  wtst  of  34tJl  SL 

Soosa  Bridge 

Aivacostia  Bridge  C.lth  St) 

FredenOi  Douglas  Memorial  Bndge  (Soutli 

Capitol  St )  

East  Capitol  Street  Brtdge 

Total.  Anacosta  River  bridge  traffic  

MiacwBa  Ave:  pBt  Ootrict  ol  Columbia  line. 

Gmtm  Am.  at  Sitetr  Spring  viaduct    

BMensburg  U.  NE,  noftli  ot  Earl  PI 

Connechcut  *»e   NW    soofi  o»  Macomb  St. 

iBtn  jt  N  *    s^ftneen  ;.;c  h!  )T<;  fuller  sts.. 
Rhode  .s^nd  Ave.  NW..  iMtwccn  Nortii  Cap- 
itol jnd  1st  Sts 


138.297  110,352  +25.3 

47.  (as  61.885  -23.8 

CS.7S2  49.839  -l-r.  0 

87.730  

39.665  

51.815  

21.668  18.019  +2a2 

432.022  240.095  +79.9 

48.473  44.0S4  +10.0 

59.414  45.392  +30.9 

41.382  32.226  ^28.4 

75.633  53.242  +42.1 
53. 193  29, 518  +80. 2 

278.095  204.432  +36.0 

32.978  30.261  +9.0 

36.627  36.580  +.  1 

21.420  21.355  -i-.  3 

33.634  34.315  -2.0 
29,284  26,230  +11.6 

32,712  24.612  +32.9 


Number  and  location  ol  stations 


1967  vokinte      1957  volume    Percent  change 


14  13th  St  NW.  between  I  and  K  Sts 22.200 

15  RSt  NW.  between  18th  and  19th  Sts 29.678 

17    Pennsylvania  Ave  St    between  5th  and  6th 

Sts                                                33,747 

19  Canal  Rd   NW    between  36th  St  and  Foxhall 

RJ                                                 35.325 

20  Massachusetts  Ave   NW,  east  ol  30th  St...  40,653 

21  13th  SL  NW.,  between  Fairmont  and  Girard 

Sts 24,757 

22  Sherman   Ave     NW     between    Euclid   and 

Fairmont  Sts                                         .    .  23,145 

25  Baltimore-Washington  Pliwy    at  Distrct  ol 

Cohimbia  line              74,523 

26  Kcnilworth    Ave    underpess  at   District  ol 

Columbia  line 66, 789 

29  River  Rd    NW ,  past  District  ol  Cokifflba 

line                             24.899 

30  Southwest  tfeewjY  al  »»h  Street  Bridge 78, 105 

32     Anacosfa  f 'erwav  9V"'  Howam  Rd   45,541 

40    Georgia  Ave   NW    south  of  taslern  Ave 30,369 

34     North  Capitol  SL,  north  ol  Mchigan  Ay«...  29,049 

Total,  all  slations 1.455,552 

Total  lor  stations  counted  in  both  1957  and 

1967       1,110,800 


19.846 
20,088 

28.724 

27.696 
37.790 

26,958 

19.062 
36,119 


+  11.9 
-M7.7 

+17.5 

+27.5 
+7.6 

-12 

+21.4 

+106.3 


834.163 
834.163 


+41.6 


i 
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Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  does  not 
constitute  a  complete  rundown  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia 
government.  But  It  does,  perhaps,  pre- 
sent a  fairly  pood  picture  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  certain  depart  ^ 
mental  areas  It  will  also  perhaps  indi- 
cate some  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
which  confront  the  District  of  Colimibia 
government  and  the  Congress  as  we  at- 
tempt to  work  together  to  make  the  city 
of  Washington  a  city  In  keeping  with 
Its  unique  purix)se— "the  .«;eat  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  .session  to  consider  noml- 
natlon.s  on  the  Executive  Calandar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness 

DEP-A.RTMENT     OF     THE     INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Max  N  Edwards,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
un-  of  the  Interior.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
c^^dfd  to  read  the  nominations  to  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions he  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nommalions  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  allowliig 
me   to  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
speak  on  the  social  security  conference 
report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President 

Mr.  B'iTlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-con.sent  request? 

Mr  CLARK  Yes 

Mr,  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  social  security  amendments,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  mind  if  I  asked  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  lay  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK  My  only  problem  is  that 
I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware I  Mr.  Williams]  had  morning 
bu.siness. 

Mr  W'lI-LIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, it  is  all  right 

Mr   CLARK    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  We  will 
protect  the  rights  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  E>elaware 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator can  make  that  request  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  make 
that  request. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  for 
postma.'^ter.'- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  tho.se  nomina- 
tions be  Considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  tlie  President  be  Immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSPTELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoui;  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY'  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  unfinished  business 

The  Assistant  LEGISL.^TTVE  Clerk.  Re- 
port of  the  committee  on  conference  on 
the  bill  iH  R.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  In 
benefius  under  the  old-age,  sunivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
benefits  "for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dividuals, to  Improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  the 
social  security  bill  clearly  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Congress  this  year.  It 
has  undergone  Ln tensive  study  in  both 
Houses,  and  a  compromise  measure  has 
resulted. 

The  two  major  features  of  this  bill  that 
concern  me  are  the  increased  benefits 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  and  the  pro- 
visions on  Federal  welfare  payments. 

The  benefits  sections  are  of  vital  and 
immediate  importance  to  nearly  24  mil- 
lion citizens.  The  bill  provides  that  they 
receive  a  l3-percent  increase  in  monthly 
benefits  with  a  minimum  pa.vment  of  $55 
a  month.  All  together,  thLs  amounts  to 


$3  6  billion  In  additional  benefits  to  cm- 
elderly  citizens. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this 
benefits  program.  .An  increase  m  social 
security  paymeiits  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  approved 

The  Federal  welfare  payments  are  an- 
other story.  The  bill  would  impose  severe 
restrictioiis,  Ii  would  limit  the  amount 
of  aid  to  famihes  with  dependent  chil- 
dren and.  in  fact,  freeze  such  payments 
as  of  January  1.  1&68.  It  also  would  re- 
quire job  training  for  recipients  of  such 
aid 

The  matter  of  welfare  is  a  problem 
not  easily  solved  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment It  has  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic corYsequences  in  the  States  and 
the  cities.  They  undoubtedly  would  be 
required  to  assume  a  considerable  finan- 
cial burden  on  very  short  notice  if  the 
Federal  welfare  program  is  restricted. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  has  estim.ated  that  the 
proposed  freeze  on  Federal  welfare  al- 
lotments would  cost  Maryland  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  additional 
State  welfare  funds  m  the  next  fiscal 
vear 

In  addition,  the  bill  might  req-oire 
Marviand  to  provide  day-care  centers 
for  the  80,000  children  who  now  receive 
welfare  grants  In  the  State.  This  would 
cost   another   $2.4   million   ai-.nually 

I  am  sure  that  everj-  other  State,  and 
many  of  our  major  cities,  would  have 
similar  expenences 

Without  now  getting  into  a  social  or 
philosophical  discussion  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, I  think  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
must  give  this  matter  much  more  careful 
consideration 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  took  a  humane  and 
Intelligent  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  poor  and  successfully  avoided  the 
pitfalls  of  the  overly  rest.rictlve  and  par- 
simonious approach  adopted  by  the  other 

body 

The  conference  report  with  which  we 
have  been  presented  bears  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  excellent  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed.  This  Is  not  a  com- 
promise bill:   It  is  a  cave-In  bill 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  more  Im- 
portant issues  on  which  this  conference 
report  represents  what  seems  to  me  a 
tragic  retreat  from  a  sound  Senate  posi- 
tion. 

First,  the  level  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  Senate  approved  an  across-the- 
board  increase  of  15  percent,  certainly 
no  more  than  Is  justified  in  view  of  the 
price  squeeze  on  our  elderly  people  The 
House  figure  was  12^2  percent  The  con- 
ference figure  was  13  percent.  In  other 
words  the  Senate  conferees  came  down 
four  times  as  much  as  the  Ho'ose  con- 
ferees came  up.  That  ;s.  indeed,  a  strange 
wav  to  reach  a  "compromise  "  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  conferees  raised  the 
minimum  monthly  payment  to  $70;  the 
House  raised  it  to  $50.  The  conference 
figure  is  $55  So  ori  this  Issue  the  Senate 
conferees  came  down  Uhree  times  as 
much  as  the  House  conferees  came  up 

Second,  the  freeze  on  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  The  House  bill  contained 
an  iniquitous  provision  freezing  pay- 
ments under  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
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dren  program,  as  a  result  of  which  thou- 
sands of  children  all  over  the  country  will 
be  deprived  of  welfare  support.  We  were 
successful  in  the  Senate  in  stripping  this 
punitive  legislation  out  of  the  bill.  The 
conference  has  put  it  back  in.  with  only 
slight  modifications  which  do  not  really 
ameliorate  its  serious  effects. 

Third,  earning  exemptions.  The  Senate 
bill  had  provided  that  $50  a  month  of 
earnings  and  half  of  all  other  income 
would  be  treated  as  exempt  In  computing 
the  amount  of  welfare  to  which  a  recip- 
ient is  entitled.  Under  the  House  bill  the 
exemption  was  limited  to  $30  a  month 
and  one-third  of  all  additional  income. 
The  Senate  receded  completely  on  these 
provisions. 

I  shall  not  describe  each  of  these  re- 
treats in  detail.  These  various  points 
have  been  fully  discussed  by  Sen- 
ators who  share  my  views;  and  I  com- 
pletely endorse  their  comments.  But  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
procedure  under  which  this  conference 
repxjrt  comes  to  us. 

Simply  put.  we  are  being  confronted 
with  this  conference  report  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  basis.  We  are  given  no 
option  to  try  to  improve  it.  We  are  given 
no  chance  to  send  it  back  to  conference 
with  directions  to  our  conferees  to  bar- 
gain a  little  harder  for  the  Senate's 
position.  We  are.  instead,  being  told  we 
must  vote  for  this  bill  or  risk  a  delay 
in  the  payment  of  the  increased  bene- 
fits which  it  authorizes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  pretty  close  to 
legislative  blackmail,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  a  party  to  it.  I  believe  it  is 
unconscionable  that  the  Senate  should 
be  placed  in  this  position.  Whatever  ac- 
tion the  Senate  takes,  whether  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  this  conference  re- 
port, we  shall  be  acting  under  procedures 
which  effectively  prevent  a  majority  of 
Senators,  who  I  am  sure  share  my  view, 
from  doing  the  one  thing  we  should  do — 
go  back  to  conference  and  bring  out  an 
improved  bill  for  adoption  by  both 
Houses. 

It  is  therefore  a  hard  decision  as  to 
whether  to  vote  to  approve  this  confer- 
ence report  or  not;  but  I  have  concluded 
to  oppose  It — not  because  I  think  my 
views  will  prevail,  but  as  one  Senator 
at  least  protesting  against  what  is  being 
done  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
want  a  good  bill;  and  what  is  bemg  done, 
too,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  wants  a  good  bill  and  is  not  getting 
it 

I  am  not  concerned,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  threatened,  by  the  suggestion  that 
those  who  vote  against  this  conference 
report  are  signing  their  own  political 
death  warrants  because  we  might  be 
postponing  for  1  or  2  or  even  3  months 
the  payment  of  additional  benefits  to 
the  old  people  of  this  Nation. 

In  my  view,  the  sound  political  posi- 
tion Is  this:  There  are  435  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  no  one  of 
whom  dares  run  for  reelection  next  year 
without  an  increase  in  social  .security 
benefits — and  it  should  be  an  Increase 
far  higher  than  what  the  niggardly 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  lead- 
ership were  prepared  to  give. 

Tliirty-three  Senators  are  running  for 


reelection  next  year;  and  not  one  of 
them  dares  run  for  reelection  without 
giving  the  older  people  of  our  country 
fairer  benefits  than  this  bill  provides. 

If  this  conference  report  is  rejected — 
and  I  hope  it  will  be — we  could  take  up 
the  matter  anew  next  year.  We  can  get 
a  good  bill.  The  Senate  conferees  can 
have  time  to  negotiate  fairly  and  prop- 
erly, and  not  be  under  the  gun  of  immi- 
nent adjournment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  politics 
as  well  as  the  ethics  of  the  situation  call 
for  a  rejection  of  the  conference  report, 
and  I  mean  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ekluardo  Gonzalez; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of  title 
III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  committee,  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such 
committee; 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Octavlo  Suarez-Murlafi; 

S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael   Montalvo  y   Urrutlbeascoa: 

S  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Rolando  Guerra-Reyes;  and 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1141 )  to  per- 
mit duty-free  treatment  of  limestone, 
when  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement,  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962 


NGUYEN  VAN  BE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  931, 
H.R.  10397. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10397)  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  'James  Be  Roellig) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
t  H.R.  10397 )  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Be  <  James  Be  Roellig)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  the  special  relief  bill  which 
we  have  Just  passed  would  bring  to  the 
United  States  a  15-year-old  Vietnamese 
boy. 

That  boy  was  adopted  by  Cinclnnatians, 
the  parents  of  a  young  man  who  was  in 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam. 
That  Navy  boy  found  the  Vietnamese  lad 
as  a  waif  and  became  attached  to  him. 
He  helped  him.  The  relationship  became 
so  close  that  the  Navy  boy  wrote  to  his 
parents  in  Cincinnati  and  asked  them 
to  adopt  this  young  waif  from  South 
Vietnam. 

The  bill  which  we  passed  was  neces- 
sary because  the  adopted  waif  was 
more  than  14  years  old.  and  under  the 
law  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  enter 
the  United  States  without  special  relief 
being  granted. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 


APPEASEMENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  written  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  which  deals 
with  the  Middle  East  situation,  in  which 
Mr.  Hearst  states: 

America's  relations  with  Israel,  our  only 
real  friend  In  the  Middle  East,  keep  getting 
curlouser  and  curlouser. 

When  the  Hearst  task  force  was  In  Israel 
a  few  weeks  back  we  found  that  country's 
military  and  government  leaders  pu2zled, 
hurt  and  a  bit  Indignant  at  the  role  the  U.S. 
was  playing  Ln  the  continuing  Mideast  drama. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
tell  about  how  Egj'pt  is  being  aided  by 
Communist  Russia,  and  I  assume  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  to  the  extent  that 
its  military  equipment,  lost  in  the  recent 
war.  has  been  almost  completely  replaced. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  editorial 
that  are  quite  significant  to  me. 

Mr.  Hearst  states: 

Not  only  is  Israel  the  only  democracy  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  only  friend  of 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  any- 
where that  has  shown  any  appreciation  of 
what  America  Is  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  rather 
pointedly  and  clearly  sets  forth  a  num- 
ber of  weaknesses  which  I  think  exist 
with  respect  to  our  treatment  of  the  Mid- 
east situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  Word,  Appeasement 
(By    William    Randolph    Hearst,    Jr.) 

Washington. — America's  relations  with 
Israel,  our  only  real  friend  in  the  Middle 
East,  keep  getting  curlouser  and  curlouser. 

When  the  Hearst  Task  Force  was  In  Israel 
a  few  weeks  back  we  found  that  country's 
military  and  government  leaders  puzzled, 
hurt  and  a  bit  Indignant  at  the  role  the 
US.  was  playing  In  the  continuing  Mideast 
drama. 

There  was  the  U.  S.  urging  Israel  to  pull 
back  from  new  (but  In  acme  instances  age- 
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old)  eminently  sensible  and  defensible  bor- 
ders she  had  established— and  In  one  In- 
stance reestablished— during  the  Ughtnlng- 
llke  six  days'  war  In  June.  And  there  we 
were  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Israel's  requests 
to  purcbase  arms  that  would  only  restore 
the  pre-war  ratio  and  keep  her  on  a  parity 
with  Arab  neighbors  sworn  to  drive  her  into 

the  sea.  „     ,  » 

All  of  this,  mind  you.  while  the  Soviet 
Union  was  operating  an  airlift  to  her  Arab 
stooges  that  has  now  replaced  all  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  vast  stores  of  planes,  tanks  and 
other  equipment  lost  In  the  June  campaign, 
and  actuaUv  increased  the  Arabs'  fire  power. 
That  was'  the  view  from  Tel  Aviv,  and  I 
could  share  the  feeling  of  frustration  the 
Israelis  felt. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  the  view  from  Wash- 
ington Isn't  a  bit  clearer,  and  that  U.  S. 
acUons  still  don't  make  sense. 

The  after-effects  of  the  six-days'  war  have 
been  among  the  oddest  In  history. 

As  Israel's  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  has 
pointed  out.  It  Is  the  victor  In  tills  war  who 
18  seeking  the  peace  terms  while  the  van- 
quished are  refusing  to  come  ti  the  negotiat- 
ing table  except  on  their  terms. 

The  Arabs  are  being  encouraged  In  their 
obstlnance  by  both  the  Russians  and  Presi- 
dent De  OauUe.  The  motives  of  both  are 
clearcut  and  mostly  matters  of  self-interest. 
In  return  for  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  equipment  they  have  supplied  to  the 
Arabs  the  Soviets  have  obtained  a  long- 
sought  beachhead  In  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. Soviet  warships  can  now  be  seen 
in  Alexandria. 

The  French — or  I  should  say  DeGauUe,  be- 
cause many  If  not  most  of  his  countrymen 
are  not  with  him  In  his  antl-Israell  stand- 
Is  Involved  In  a  nice  bit  of  double-dealing. 
DeGaulle  has  reneged  on  a  transaction  under 
which  he  was  to  deliver  50  Mirage  fighter 
planes  to  Israel— and  this  after  Israel  had 
already  paid  $40  million  on  a  $60  million 
contract.  At  the  same  time  Prance  Is  selling 
arms  to  the  Arab  countries.  Including  some 
Mirages  to  Iraq. 

Pure  pique  Is  part  of  the  explanation  for 
the  French  double-cross — DeGaulle  Is  still 
furious  with  the  Israelis  because  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  war  of  survival  last  June 
despite  his  strictures  against  such  a  move. 

Pure  greed  provides  the  rest  of  the  explana- 
tion. Iraq  recently  signed  an  agreement  with 
a  French  government  oil  company  to  exploit 
large  fields  confiscated  from  the  British- 
owned  Iraq  Petroleum  Co. 

So  the  Russian  and  French  motives  are  at 
least  undersUndable.  If  not  admirable.  But 
how  do  you  explain  the  United  States'  ac- 
tions? 

Not  only  Is  Israel  the  only  democracy  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  only  friend  of 
America.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  countries  any- 
where that  has  shown  any  appreciation  of 
what  America  Is  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam. 

Like  South  Vietnam.  Israel  Is  menaced  by 
a  numerically  superior  force  serving  the  In- 
terests of  world  Communism. 

Beyond  that,  as  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  made 
clear  In  a  talk  we  had  In  Jerusalem.  Israel's 
leaders  recognize  that  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  are  defending  democracy  and 
freedom  In  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Eshkol  also  told  me  that  his  govern- 
ment was  working  on  ways  of  showing  Its 
sympathy  for  the  U.S.  position  In  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  It  was  a  coincidence  that  the  next 
day  the  Jerusalem  Post  carried  a  front-page 
editorial  commenting  on  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  and 
that  In  Vietnam,  and  urging  Israelis  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  edi- 
torial declared : 

"At  the  moment  both  countries  (Israel  and 
the  U.S.)  want  to  end  a  state  of  war.  Both 
want  direct  talks  with  the  other  side.  Both 
refuse  to  enter  Into  negotiations  conditioned 
upon  withdrawal  with  no  guarantee  that 
peace  will  be  restored  If  they  do  so." 


And  the  Post  added: 

"The  present  Impasse  In  the  Middle  E.ist 
can  only  make  them  (Israelis)  better  aware 
of  the  grave  responsibility  now  facing  the 
American  President." 

The  Israeli  understanding  of  the  American 
position  In  Vietnam  has  had  no  echo  here  of 
sympathy  for  the  Israeli  position. 

In  her  column,  Marianne  Means  reports 
that  the  State  Department,  which  has  long 
harbored  the  delusion  that  some  of  its  best 
friends  are  Arabs,  Is  dragging  Its  feet  on  the 
Israeli  request  for  arms  aid.  (And  the  State 
Department  dragging  Its  feet  can  make  a 
snaU  look  like  Man  O'War.) 

"Israeli  emissaries  here  have  been  pressing 
high  government  officials  to  get  the  State 
Department  moving,"  Marianne  reports. 
"They  are  particularly  depressed  by  the  fact 
that  despite  an  appeal  by  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban  during  a  visit  In  October  the  mat- 
ter has  progressed  no  further  than  the  level 
of  undersecretary.  It  has  not  even  reached 
President  Johnson's  desk  with  recommenda- 
tions." 

The  sort  of  thing  that  the  United  States 
Is  doing — to  curry  favor  with  the  Arabs — Is 
nothing  but  appeasement. 

Appeasement  was  a  shortsighted  policy  30 
years  ago.  And  it's  Jiist  as  myopic  today. 

We  are — at  least  we  should  be — on  the 
side  of  the  little  Republic  of  Israel. 

And  If  we  are  we  should  make  It  plain  and 
act  accordingly 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  B'V'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  927.  H.R.  13042. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LEcisLA'n\-E  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  130421  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20.  1906,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia election  law  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment.  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Elected  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PrRPOSE 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  school  Is  a  focal  pomt  of 
neighborhood  and  community  activity;  that 
the  merit  of  its  schools  and  educational  sys- 
tem Is  a  primary  Index  to  the  merit  of  the 
community;  and'  that  the  education  of  their 
children  is  a  municipal  matter  of  primary  and 
personal  concern  to  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity. It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  direct  voice  In  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  the  public  educational  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  provide  organiza- 
tional arrangements  whereby  educational 
programs  may  be  improved  and  coordinated 
with  other  municipal  programs;  and  to  make 
District  schools  centers  of  neighborhood  and 
community  life. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    BOARD 
OT    EDTJCATTON    LAW 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teach- 


ers, school  officers,  and  other  employees  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  June  20.  1906  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-101),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested 
In  a  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  eleven 
elected  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  the  eight  school  election  wards  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  The  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  conducted  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  and  In  ttccordance  with 
such  Act. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  section  10(e)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  the 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  four  years. 

"(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation first  elected  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragTapkh,  three  members 
elected  from  wards  and  two  members  elected 
at  large  shall  serve  for  terms  ending  January 
25.  1971,  and  the  other  six  members  shall 
serve  for  terms  ending  January  22.  1973.  The 
members  who  shall  serve  for  terms  ending 
JanuaJ7  26.  1971,  shall  be  determined  by  lots 
cast  before  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  upon  a  date  set  and 
pursuant  to  regulation  Issued  by  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  a  general 
election  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  fourth 
Monday  In  January  next  following  such  elec- 
tion. A  member  may  serve  more  than  one 
term. 

"(41  The  members  may  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$2,400  per  annum. 

"(c)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified 
elector  (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in 
the  school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (B)  have,  for  the  one-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided in  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (C)  have,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination,  been 
an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of  C-olum- 
bla  and  have  during  such  period  claimed 
residence  nowhere  else,  and  (Di  hold  no 
elective  office  other  than  delegate  or  alter- 
nate delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  political 
party  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  F^resldency  of  the  United 
States  A  member  shall  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Educ.a- 
tlon  elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  (as 
that  term  is  defined  In  sectfcm  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  (B)  have,  during  the 
three-year  period  next  preceding  his  noml- 
tlon,  been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  having  during  such  period 
claimed  residence  nowhere  else,  and  (C'  hold 
no  elective  office  other  than  delegate  or  al- 
ternate delegate  to  a  convention  of  a  jxjllt- 
ical  party  nominating  cAndidates  f<5r  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Preelder.cy  of  the  United 
States  A  member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon 
failure  to  maintain  the  quallflcatlonB  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  No  Indlrtdal  may  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  also 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  District  of 
C-olumbla  government  or  of  the  Board  of 
Education  A  member  will  forfeit  his  ottce 
upon  falltire  to  maintain  the  qualification 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  Whenever,  before  the  end  of  his 
term,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
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dies,  resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve  or 
a  member-elect  of  the  Board  of  Education 
falls  to  take  office,  such  vacancy  stall  be 
filled  as  provided  In  section  10(e)  ^if  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act.     = 

"(e)  The  Board  of  Education  shaBt  select 
a  President  from  among  its  member*  at  the 
nrst  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held 
on  or  after  the  date  (prescribed  In  para- 
grnph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  action) 
on  which  members  are  to  take  offl<»  after 
each  general  election.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  least 
once  a  month  during  the  school  year  and 
such  additional  meetings  as  It  may  from 
ttme  to  time  provide  for.  All  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  open  to  the 
public.  At  any  regular  or  special  meeting, 
the  Board  may  proceed  In  executive  session, 
but  no  final  policy  decision  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  while  in  executive  session." 

(b)  The  second,  third,  fourth,  aad  fifth 
paragraphs  of  such  section  2(a)  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsecUons   (f).   (g).   (h).  Mid   (1). 

respectively.  .J      «   ic 

(c)  Subsection    (b)    of  such  sectl^  2  U 

(d)  (1)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  ^f  June 
JO  1906.  listed  In  paragraph  (2)  of  tWs  sub- 
section are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  -board  of  education"  and  "board"  each 
place  they  appear  in  such  provisions  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Board  of  Educa- 
tion" and  "Board",  respectively. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  20. 
1906.  amended  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  tWs  sub- 
section are  as  follows :  7 

,A)  Subsections  (f).  (g).  (h).  and|  (')  o^ 
secUon  2  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  Bection)  (D.C.  Code, 
sees    31-102.   31-103.   31-104.   31-101 »- 

(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sees. 
31-105.31-108.31-110.31-111). 

(C)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5^1  such 
Act  (DC  Code.  sec.  31-112).  - 

(D)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (D.CT.  Code. 
sec    31-117).  ; 

AMENDME>rT3     TO     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 
EIXCTION    LAW 

SEC  3  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  fe  regu- 
late the  election  in  the  District  of  Coaumbla 
Of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  of  delegates  repre- 
senUng  the  District  of  Columbia  to  national 
DoUtlcal  conventions,  and  for  other  pxir- 
^oses  •  approved  August  12.  1955  (D.C.  Code, 
iec   1-1101  et  seq.) .  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  cf  such  Ac*  (D.C. 
Code  sec.  1-1101)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immedlatelv  after  "Vice  President  of  the 
United  States"  the  following:  ".  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education.". 

(2i  Section  2  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
1-1102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4 1  The  term  'ward'  means  a  school  elec- 
tion ward  established  by  the  Boar4  under 
section  5(a)(4)  of  this  Act. 

"  (  5 )  The  term  Board  of  Educatlort' ^means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District. " 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a)  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  l-1105(a)(4))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
senucolon  the  foUowlng:  ";  divide  ^e  Dis- 
trict Into  eight  compact  and  coQtiguous 
school  election  wards  which  shall  -Include 
such  nimibers  of  precincts  as  wlU  provide  ap- 
proxlmatelv  equal  populaUon  -vlthln  each 
ward;  and'  reapporUon  the  wards  accord- 
ingly after  each  decennial  census". 

(4)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1107)  Is  amended —  := 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  subsection"^ a)  "he 
renters  In  the  District  during  the  year  in 
which  such  election  Is  to  be  held  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "he  la  duly  regis- 
tered In  the  District  on  the  date  of  such 
election.  A  person  shall  be  considered  duly 
registered  In  the  District  if  he  registers  imder 


this  Act  after  January  1.  1968.  and  if  after 
the  date  he  registers  no  four-year  period 
elapses  during  which  he  fails  to  vote  in  an 
election  held  under  this  Act."; 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  registry  shall  be  open  from  Jan- 
uary 1  until  thirty  days  before  the  first 
Tuesday  foUowing  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember during  each  even-numbered  calen- 
dar year  except  the  thirty-day  period  which 
ends  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of 
a  special  election.  The  Board  may  close  the 
registry  on  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days. While  the  registry  Is  open,  any  person 
may  apply  for  registration  or  change  hia 
registration. 

(C)  by  strllclng  out  In  subsection  (e) 
"Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions". 

(5)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
1-1108)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sections  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(h)(1)  Eitcept  in  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  elected 
at  large,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  respective  wards  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  which  the  members  have 
been  nominated. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  elected  at  large, 
each  such  member  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(1)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  nominated   for  such   office   by  a  petition 

(A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  thirty 
days  before  the  date  of  such  general  election. 

(B)  signed  by  at  least  one  hundred  persons 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  in 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election,  or  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  run- 
ning at  large,  signed  by  at  least  two  hundred 
fifty  persons  who  are  duly  registered  under 
section  7  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  includ- 
ing at  least  twenty-five  persons  In  each 
ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  registered 
In  such  ward;  and  (C)  accompanied  by  a 
filing  fee  of  $25.  Such  fee  may  b-  refunded 
only  in  the  event  that  the  candidate  with- 
draws his  nomination  by  writing  received  by 
the  Board  not  later  than  three  days  after 
the  date  on  which  nominations  are  closed. 
A  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  in  a 
general  election  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  may  not  be  circulated  for  sig- 
natures before  the  ninety-ninth  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election  and  may  not 
be  filed  with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth 
day  preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  nominating  peti- 
tions and  the  posting  and  disposition  of  fil- 
ing fees.  In  a  general  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  shall 
arrange  the  ballots  in  each  ward  to  enable  a 
voter  registered  in  that  ward  to  vote  for 
any  one  candidate  duly  nominated  to  be 
elected  to  such  office  from  such  ward,  and  to 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  duly  nominated 
for  election  at  large  to  such  office  as  there 
are  Board  of  Education  members  to  be  elected 
at  large  in  such  election 

"(J)  (1)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  accept 
any  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate  for 
any  office  as  bona  fide  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  signatories  thereto  If 
the  original  or  facsimile  thereof  has  been 
posted  In  a  suitable  public  place  for  at  least 
ten  days.  Any  qualified  elector  may  within 
such  ten-day  period  challenge  the  validity 
of  any  petition  by  a  written  statement  duly 
signed  by  the  challenger  and  filed  with  the 
Board  and  specifying  concisely  the  alleged 
defects  In  such  petition.  Copy  of  such  chal- 
lenge shall  be  sent  by  the  Board  prompUy  to 
the  person  designated  for  the  purpose  In  the 
nominating  petition. 


"(2)  The  Board  shall  receive  evidence  In 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  challenge 
and  shall  determine  the  validity  of  the  chal- 
lenged nominating  petition  not  more  than 
eight  days  after  the  challenge  has  been  filed. 
Within  three  days  ofter  announcement  of 
the  determination  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  the  validity  of  the  nomlnaUng  petition, 
either  the  challenger  or  any  person  named  In 
the  challenged  petition  as  a  nominee  may 
apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  for  a  review  of  the  reasonableness  of 
such  determination.  The  court  shall  expedite 
consideration  of  the  matter  and  the  decision 
of  such  court  shall  be  final  and  not  appeal- 
able. 

"(k)  In  any  election,  the  order  In  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  office  appear 
on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 
upon  a  date  or  dates  and  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  " 

(6)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
1-1109)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  Inserting  "District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions". 

(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  1-lUO)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection; 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  A  general  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  the 
month  of  November  which  Is  In  an  even- 
numbered  calendar  year  and  which  begins 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember of  each  even-numbered  calendar  year 
thereafter. 

"(4)  (A)  If  In  a  general  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  no  candidate 
for  the  office  of  member  from  a  ward,  or  no 
candidate  for  the  office  of  member  elected  at 
large,  where  only  one  at-large  position  Is 
being  filled  at  such  election,  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  validly  cast  for  such  office, 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  next  following  such  election.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  In  such  runoff  election  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 

"(B)  When  more  than  one  office  of  mem- 
ber elected  at  large  Is  being  filled  at  such  a 
general  election,  the  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected,  except  no  candidate  shall  be  declared 
elected  who  does  not  receive  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  participating  in  such 
at-large  election.  Where  one  or  more  of  the 
at-large  positions  remains  unfilled,  a  runoff 
elecUon  shall  be  held  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the 
candidate  or  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  such  runoff  election  shaU 
be  declared  elected. 

"(C)  Where  a  vacancy  In  an  unexpired 
term  for  an  at-large  position  Is  being  filled 
at  the  same  general  election  as  one  or  more 
full  term  at-large  positions,  the  successful 
candidate  or  candidates  with  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  general  election,  or  in 
the  runoff  election  If  a  runoff  election  Is  nec- 
essary, shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  full 
term  position  or  positions,  provided  that  any 
candidate  declared  elected  at  the  ge:ieral 
election  shall  for  this  purpose  be  deemed  to 
have  received  a  higher  number  of  votes  than 
any  candidate  elected  In  the  ninoff  election. 
"(D)  The  Board  may  resolve  any  tie  vote 
occurring  in  an  election  governed  by  this 
paragraph  by  requiring  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving   the    tie    vote    to    cast    lota    at    such 
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time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe." 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election  for 
the  office  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  at  large,  the  candidates  In  such 
runoff  election  shall  be  those  unsuccessful 
candidates,  In  number  not  more  than  one 
more  than  the  number  of  such  offices  to  be 
filled,  who  in  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding such  runoff  election  received  the  high- 
est number  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  a  runoff 
election  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  from  a  ward,  the  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  in  such  ward,  and  the  two  can- 
didates who  in  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding such  runoff  election  received  respec- 
tively the  highest  number  and  the  second 
highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast  In  such 
ward  or  who  tied  In  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  such  votes  shall  run  in  such 
runoff  election.  If  in  any  case  (other  than 
the  one  described  In  the  preceding  sentence) 
a  tie  vote  must  be  resolved  to  determine  the 
candidates  to  run  In  any  runoff  election,  the 
Board  may  resolve  such  tie  vote  by  requlr- 
mg  the  candidates  receiving  the  tie  vote  to 
cast  lots  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board   may   prescrlbs. 

■■(6)  If  any  candidate  withdraws  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  time  limits 
as  the  Board  shall  prescribe)  from  a  runoff 
election  held  to  select  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  dies  before  the  date  of 
such  election,  the  candidate  who  received  the 
same  number  of  votes  in  the  general  election 
next  preceding  such  runoff  election  as  a  can- 
didate in  such  runoff  election  or  who  re- 
ceived a  number  of  votes  In  such  general 
election  which  Is  next  highest  to  the  number 
of  votes  In  such  general  election  received  by  a 
candidate  in  the  runoff  election  and  who  is 
not  a  candidate  In  such  runoff  election  shall 
be  a  candidate  In  such  runoff  election.  The 
resolution  of  any  tie  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  such  withdrawal  or  death  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Board  In  the  same  manner 
as  ties  are  resolved  under  paragraph  (5) ." 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  All  elections  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  In  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  all 
elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  polls 
shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  antemeridian  to 
8  o'clock  postmeridian.  Candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  in  elections  held 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  other  than  general  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  declared  the  winners"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  "In  the  case  of  a 
tie"  In  subsection  (c)  the  following:  "vote 
In  any  election  other  than  an  election  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education."; 

(E)  by  Inserting  after  "ofBclal"  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  following:  ",  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.";   and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  (Xicurs  in  the 
office  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  which  occurs  more  than  ninety- 
nine  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs.  How- 
ever, the  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  a 
person  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  vacant  office  ends  or  un- 
til the  fourth  Monday  In  January  next  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  election  of  a  person 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired 
term,  whichever  occurs  first.  A  person  elected 
to  flu  a  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unexpired  term  of  office  to  which 
he  was  elected.  Any  person  appointed  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  such  office  as  were  required 
of  his  immediate   predecessor." 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(b)  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  l-llll(b))  la 
amended  by  sUlklng  out  "the  United  States 


District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals". 

(9)  The  following  new  section  shall  be 
added  at  the  end  of  such  Act: 

■Sec.  15.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Election  Acf." 

cooaoiNATioN  wrrH  the  district  of 

COLtTMBIA    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  Jointly  develop  procedures  to  assure 
the  maximum  coordination  of  educational 
and  other  municipal  programs  and  services 
In  achieving  the  most  effective  educational 
system  and  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities and  services  to  serve  broad  community 
needs.  Such  procedures  shall  cover  such 
matters  as — 

( 1 )  design  and  construction  of  educational 
facilities  to  accommodate  civic  and  commu- 
nity activities  such  as  recreation,  adult  and 
vocational  education  and  training,  and  other 
community  purposes; 

(2)  full  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities during  nonschool  hours  for  community 
purposes: 

(3)  utilization  of  municipal  services  such 
as  police,  sanitation,  recreational,  mainte- 
nance services  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
and  stature  of  the  school  In  the  community; 

(4)  arrangements  for  cost-sharing  and 
reimbursements  on  school  and  community 
programs  Involving  utilization  of  educational 
facilities  and  services;  and 

(5)  other  matters  of  mutual  Interest  and 
concern. 

The  Board  of  Education  may  Invite  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  his  designee  to  attend  and  participate  In 
meetings  of  the  Board  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  coordination  of  educational  and  other 
municipal  programs  and  services  and  on  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  of  mutual  Interest. 

TERMINATION    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  6.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  appointed  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1906.  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  the  date  on  which  at  least  six 
of  the  members  first  elected  to  the  Board 
of   ESducatlon    take    office. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13042. 
unanimously  approved  by  the  commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Page  24.  strike  out  lines  5  through  13  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  registry  shall  be  open  In  each  year 
except  for  (A)  the  thirty -day  period  ending 
on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  of  each  even-numbered  cal- 
endar year.  (B)  the  thirty-day  period  ending 
on  the  first  Tuesday  In  May  In  each  presi- 
dential election  year,  and  (C)  such  other  pe- 
riod as  the  Board  may  prortde  in  the  case 
of  a  special  election.  The  Board  may  close 
the  registry  on  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days. While  the  registry  Is  open,  any  per- 
son may  apply  for  registration  or  change  his 
registration." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  voter  registry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  closed  only  during  the 


thirty-day  perl(xls  immediately  preceding  the 
party  primary  elections,  school  Board  elec- 
tions, and  the  presidential  election  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  clear 
that  tlie  Board  of  Registry  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  closed  only  dur- 
ing the  30-day  period  immediately  pre- 
cedmg  the  primary  election,  school  board 
election,  or  presidential  election  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
explain  the  bill  verj-  quickly. 

The  pending  bill  is  on  the  calendar.  I 
bring  it  up  for  Senate  action  now  at  the 
request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. The  reason  that  we  are  seeking 
to  speed  it  through  at  this  time  is  that 
the  House  wishes  to  have  us  pass  the  bill 
at  the  earliest  moment  because  it  wants 
to  consider  passing  the  bill,  as  amended. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  elected  school 
board.  The  Senate  District  Commirtee 
considers  it  of  greatest  importance  that 
the  Senate  act  on  the  bill  before  we 
adjourn. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  the 
importance  of  the  pending  bill  in  order 
to  resolve  certain  problems  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  pending  bill  is  really  the  Dom- 
inick  bill,  may  I  say.  As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the 
measure,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  !Mr.  Dominick'  deserves 
the  credit  for  taking  the  leadership  in 
helping  us  get  an  elected  school  board 
bill  through  the  committee  and,  I  hope. 
through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  support  the  bill,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
say.  as  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
with  authenticity,  that  in  my  judgment 
the  true  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrdj  in  my  book,  has  given  to 
my  subcommittee  complete  cooperation 
not  only  on  this  kind  of  legislation,  but 
also  on  other  legislation  that  we  need 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  I  speak  facetiously  and 
jocularly  when  I  refer  to  the  Senator 
as  Mayor.  I  do  it  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  what  he  ha.«  done  to  help 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  due  deference  and  regard  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  may  I  say 
that  the  title  is  neither  precise,  wanted. 

nor  deserved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr      DOMINICK    Mr      President.     I 
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thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  kind  com- 
ments this  morning.  I  know  of  his  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  educational  and  other  matters,  and 
am  delighted  to  work  with  him  on  this 
legislation. 

My  legislative  record  reflert.s  the  efforts 
I  have  made  to  obtain  an  elected  School 
Board  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
hav3  introduced  bills  to  this  effect  since 
1965,  and  lost  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
on  this  subject. 

The  President's  decision  to  join  us  this 
year  in  seeking  an  elected  School  Board, 
though  somewhat  belated,  is  certainly 
welcome.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  where 
all  the  widespread  support  we  have  heard 
voiced  for  this  concept  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  shift  is  both 
remarkable  and  refreshing. 

Under  existing  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  have  the  anomalous  situa- 
tion of  appointed  officials — judges — ap- 
pointing officials — school  board  mem- 
bers— who  appoint  an  official  Superin- 
tendent— to  run  the  school  system. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  appointed 
School  Board  members  must  look  for  ap- 
proval oi  their  budget  to  an  appointed 
Mayor  and  City  Council  which  in  turn 
must  depend  on  approval  of  a  large  share 
of  funds  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  were  not 
elected  by  those  dependent  upon  the 
funds. 

I  have  long  supported  self-government 
for  citizens  living  in  the  District.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  home  rule  will  be  a  long 
battle. 

For  this  reason  I  have  offered  bills  for 
an  elected  School  Board  apart  from  the 
home  rule  legislation.  If  we  can  show 
to  the  citizeno'  and  the  Congress  that  a 
School  Board  elected  by  the  people  can 
oE^erate  the  schools  and  handle  the 
financing  of  the  school  system  on  a  re- 
sponsible basis,  we  will  advance  far  down 
the  road  to  home  rule. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conunlttee 
provides  for  the  election  of  Board  mem- 
bers, but  leaves  untouched  the  vital  issue 
of  financing. 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  committee  bill 
is  tempered  by  my  concern  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fiscal  dependence  or  inde- 
pendence of  the  School  Board  has  been 
kept  in  the  background.  Regrettably,  the 
President  did  not  address  himself  to  this 
companion  is.sue  as  well. 

.\sKuminR  the  committee  bill  becomes 
law.  financial  decisions  on  the  future  of 
the  educational  system  in  the  District 
will  .still  be  made  two  times  removed 
from  elected  representatives  of  the  Dis- 
trict residents. 

In  the  89th  and  the  present  Congress. 
I  offered  legislation  along  each  route — 
fiscal  independence  or  dependence.  It  was 
my  thought  that  this  would  provide  the 
impetus  for  a  full  airing  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  record  on  the  subject  of  the 
fl.scal  Independence  of  school  boards  in- 
cluding alternative  sources  of  revenue 
which  might  be  available.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

We  did.  however,  receive  testimony 
strongly  advocating  we  move  promptly 
in  this  direction.  The  comments  of  Rev. 


Hewlett,  President  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education,  illustrate  my 
point; 

Senator  Dominick.  Dr.  CarroU  was  good 
enough  to  call  me  yesterday  and  discuss 
some  of  the  provlBlons  of  the  Independent 
financing  I  have  stiggested  In  bills  that  I 
have  Introduced.  He  Indicated  at  that  time 
that  he  was  not  going  to  be  here.  Noting  that 
he  was  not  trying  to  speak  for  the  Board,  he 
said  he  personally  felt  that  Independent 
financing  was  a  very  Important  adjunct  of 
an  elected  school  board.  Do  you  share  that 
viewpoint? 

Reverend  Hewlett.  Yee;  I  personally  share 
the  viewpoint  that,  without  Independent 
financing,  the  ability  to  finance,  the  pro- 
vision to  finance,  the  Board  cannot  In  reality 
discharge  Its  function. 

When  a  local  school  system  is  fiscally 
dependent  on  the  municipal  government. 
It  Is  thrown  into  the  struggle  with  other 
city  functions  for  a  portion  of  the  city's 
total  expenditures.  The  January  1967 
Educational  Research  Service  circular  of 
the  National  Education  Association  con- 
tains a  study  of  systems  which  do  not 
have  independent  financing  authority. 
Its  conclusions  were  based  on  the  most 


recent  report — fiscal  year  1964-65 — of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  city  gov- 
ernment expenses.  Seventy-three  cities 
with  a  population  of  50.000  or  more  fis- 
cally dependent  school  boards  are  in- 
cluded. The  average  school  expense,  ex- 
cluding capital  outlay  and  interest,  for 
the  73  was  31  percent  of  total  city  ex- 
pense. For  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
was  24  percent.  Only  two  others  were 
lower. 

Fiscal  independence  for  school  boards 
is  not  an  unproven  theory.  A  1950  Na- 
tional Education  Association  research  re- 
port found  that,  in  approximately  1,900 
cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  more, 
some  72  percent  had  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses fiscally  independent  school  boards. 

More  current  figures,  based  on  school 
enrollment  rather  than  population  of  the 
city,  were  issued  In  September  1966  by 
the  National  Education  Association's  Re- 
search Division:  94  of  the  140  largest 
school  systems  have  complete  fiscaf  in- 
dependence. Including  the  power  to  levy 
taxes;  six  more  were  fiscally  independent 
except  for  capital  outlay  and/ or  interest 
and  debt  retirement. 


SUMMARY  OF  LARGE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  BY  FISCAL  INDEPENDENCE  OR  DEPENDENCE,  1964-65 


Total  numtnf  of 

school  systems 

reporting 

Fiscally  independent 

Enrollment  stratum 

For  all  school 
purposes 

Except  tor  capital 
outlay  and 
interest 

Fiscally 
dependent 

24 

13 
33 
33 

2 

1 
3 

> 

2   50000to99999               

45 

11 

3   ?5  000  to  49  999          

71 

20 

Totil            

140 

94 

6 

20 

Source:  Research  Report  1966— R-13,  Selected  Statistics  of  Local  School  System.  1964-65.  Research  Division— National  Education 
Association.  September  1966. 


Of  the  24  systems  similar  in  size  to  that 
of  the  District,  15  have  either  complete 
or  partial  control  over  their  financial 
affairs. 

FISCAL  INDEPENDENCE  OR  DEPENDENCE  OF  ?4  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  WITH  ENROLLMENTS  OF  100.0O0  OR  MORE. 
1964-«5 


Fiscally  Independent 


School  system 


For  all 

school 

purposes 


Except 
tor  capi- 
tal outlay 

and 
interest 


Fiscally  de- 
pendent 


Los  AngelM,  Calit 

San  Diego.  Calif 

Washington.  DC 

Dade  County,  Fla 

Duval  County,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Hawaii  (State) 

Chicago.  Ill 

Indianapolis.  Ind -. 

Orleans  Parish.  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore  County,  Md 

Montgomery  County,  Md  — 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md. 

Detroit,  Mich 

SL  Louis,  Mo 

Ne»»  York.  NY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dallas.  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Number  of  school  systems. . 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
13 


Source:  Research  Report  1966— R-13.  Selected  Statistics  of 
Local  School  Systems,  1964-65.  Research  Division— National 
Education  Association,  September  1966. 

On  December  7.  1967.  the  Board  voted 
unanimously  to  propose  legislation  pro- 


viding It  with  Independent  borrowing 
authority  for  capital  outlay. 

This  week  the  District  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Is  engaged  in  a  valiant  debate  over 
budget  differences  before  the  City  Coun- 
cil. 

Frankly,  imtil  Congress  gives  the 
school  board  some  degree  of,  if  not  com- 
plete, fiscal  Independence,  I  do  not  see 
how  even  an  elected  board  can  be  fully 
responsive  to  the  people  of  the  EHstrict. 
To  withhold  control  over  the  Board's  fi- 
nancial affairs  substantially  impairs  the 
Board's  ability  to  make  judgments  in 
areas  for  which  it  Is  particularly  suited 

It  deprives  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
trxily  meaningful  manner  in  the  basic  fi- 
nancial decision  affecting  education 
throughout  the  community. 

I  do  not  intend  to  press  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  would  place  fi- 
nancial powers  in  the  Board  because  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  action  which  might 
delay  passage. 

It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that  we 
have  taken  only  a  part  of  the  step  for- 
ward in  education  to  which  residents  in 
the  District  are  entitled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  en!?ro.ssmcnt  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill, 
havmg  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'H.R    13042'  was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

passed.  „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  got  in  trouble  for  making  this  mo- 
tion on  yesterday,  but  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  942  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THX  BOX 

The  education  of  children  Is  a  municipal 
matter  of  primary  and  personal  Importance. 
This  bill  win  give  the  cltlzena  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  dU-ect  voice  In  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  their  public  educa- 
tional system.  The  bill  provides  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  registered  voters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

BACKCBOUND 

Election  of  a  School  Board  within  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City  will  provide  to  the  Dis- 
trict's 800.000  residents  a  voting  voice  in 
helping  determine  educational  policies- 
something  which  the  residents  of  each  of  our 
States  has  enjoyed  since  they  became  States. 
Never  tiefore  has  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  an  elected  School  Board.  However,  the 
Senate  In  the  89th  Congress  on  July  22.  1965. 
approved  legislation  providing  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  a  School  Board,  but  such 
did  not  finally  clear  the  Congress 

This  bill  carries  out  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  Congress  by  President  Johnson, 
who  urged  the  Congre.88  "to  modernize  the 
structure  of  the  District's  educational  sys- 
tem by  providing  for  the  popular  election  of 
Its  School  Board." 

Historically  speaking,  the  District's  first 
Board  of  Education  was  appointed  by  an 
elected  City  Council  in  1804  and  the  first 
President  of  that  Board  of  Education  was 
Thomas  Jefferson.  In  fact,  his  School  Board 
duties  were  In  addition  to  his  more  over- 
powering responsibilities  as  the  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington's  first  School  Board  consisted 
of  13  members,  with  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  Council  and  six  elected 
by  the  major  contributors  to  the  school  sys- 
tem, such  private  contributions  used  along 
with  Government  funds  to  support  the 
Washington  public  schools. 

The  first  Washington  Board  of  Trustees 
Of  the  Washington  public  schools  held  its 
first  meeting  August  5,  1805,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  chamber  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 
Elected  unanimously  as  the  first  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  In  his  sec- 
ond term  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  President  Jefferson  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  he 
left  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  dated  August  14,  1805.  from  Monti- 
cello.  Va.,  President  Jefferson  wrote  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  carry  on  his  duties  as 
President  of  the  Washington  public  school 
trustees  to  the  degree  that  "the  duties  of 
paramount  obligation  will  permit,"  obviously 
meaning  hlB  duties  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  committee  believes  that  popular 
election  of  a  School  Board  within  the  Na- 


tion's Capital  City  will  bring  the  goal  of 
greater  representative  local  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  one  step  nearer. 

Under  existing  law,  approved  In  1906  (34 
Stat.  316)  the  control  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested  In  a 
Board  of  Education  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1936. 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  substituted  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  ap- 
pointing authority. 

In  May  of  this  year,  following  review  of 
this  appointive  function  of  the  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Judges  of  that  court  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia recommended  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  Selected  by  some  other  method. 
The  pro\'lslons  of  H.R.  13042  would  relieve 
the  Judges  of  this  responsibility  and  place 
the  selection  of  Board  of  Education  members 
In  the  hands  of  the  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

WASHINGTON  ARTISTS  DIRECTORY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Mrs.  Nancy  Kefauver  was  well  known  in 
the  Washington  community,  not  only  as 
a  most  gracious  lady  and  the  wife  of  a 
nationally  famous  Senator,  but  as  an 
artist  of  distinction  in  her  own  right.  She 
was  until  her  recent  death  the  director  of 
the  art  in  Embassies  program  in  the 
State  Department  and  was  greatly  re- 
spected as  a  teacher,  as  well. 

One  of  her  important  interests  was 
the  Washington  artists  community,  and 
she  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
National  Capital  chapter  of  Artists 
Equity  Association.  This  group  was  or- 
ganized to  provide  a  framework  for  co- 
ordinating efforts  by  area  artists — paint- 
ers, sculptors,  printmakers.  and  lithog- 
raphers— and  to  keep  artists,  and  the 
arts,  before  the  public  eye. 

The  AEA  local  chapter  has,  as  its  first 
major  effort,  recently  published  a  direc- 
LoiT  of  Washington  artists  which  is  prob- 
ably the  first  of  its  kind  m  the  Nation. 
Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated,  the 
book  lists  199  professional  artists  in  the 
Washington  area,  and  reproduces,  In 
black  and  whit«,  one  work  of  each  of 
60  arti.sts  The  lx)ok  is  a  valuable  refer- 
ence for  museums  and  libraries,  as  well 
as  for  architects,  and  Government  ofB- 
clals  Hopefully,  other  cities  will  follow 
this  pattern  and  foster  wider  recognition 
of  local  artists. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  book.  Living- 
ston Blddle,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
National  EndowTiment  for  the  Arts, 
states: 

The  arts  cstn  expand  to  new  audlencee 
through  such  united  undertalclnps  and 
through  the  strength  which  a  combination 
of  individual  talent  implies  An  artists'  dl- 
rectorj-  demonstrating  this  combination  and 
Its  potentials,  is  a  distinct  accomplishment 
and  can  form  the  springboard  for  greater 
achievements,  not  only  at  a  local  level  but  as 
an  example  of  how  talents  can  be  combined 
to  produce  constructive  community  devel- 
opment of  the  arts 


THE  OMNIBUS  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr'SlONTDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  unfinisned  pieces  of  important  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  the  omnibus 
housing  bill,  S.  2700. 


This  legislation,  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, is  a  determined  effort  to  make  new 
inroads  on  the  problems  of  housing  for 
the  poor,  I  hope  it  will  receive  early  con- 
sideration in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  survey  the 
reactions  of  experts  and  other  interested 
persons  in  Minnesota.  I  recently  wrote  a 
letter  asking  for  their  opinions  about  the 
omnibus  housing  bill.  I  want  to  share 
some  of  those  responses  with  my  col- 
leagues in  anticipation  of  consideration 
of  this  legislation  on  the  Senate  floor. 

My  letter  asked  these  people  to  com- 
ment on  10  specific  innovative  features 
of  the  omnibus  housing  bill,  ranging 
from  flexible  interest  rates  to  a  new  high- 
risk  insurance  program  in  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  letter 
and  a  sampling  of  the  responses  I  have 
received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear :  Because  of  your  deep  interest 

In  urban  affairs,  and  particularly  in  housing 
legislation.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  1967  omnibus  housing  bUl.  The 
bill  will  be  debated  on  the  floor  starting  this 
Monday  I  would  appreciate  your  comments 
by  then  if  at  all  possible. 

The  legislation  introduces  innovative  ap- 
proaches toward  Implementing  the  goal  of  a 
safe  and  decent  dwelling  for  every  American 
family    These  new  approaches  include: 

1.  A  program  of  home  ownership  for  the 
lower  income  family  which  vnw  offer  an  alter- 
native to  public  and  rental  housing  The 
mechanism  used  is  an  Interest  rate  write- 
down to  operate  through  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (Section  101 1  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (Section  107); 

2.  A  mandate  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  dwellings  In  deteri- 
orating, declining  areas  of  our  cities  by  giv- 
ing the  Administration  the  power  to  waive 
the    established   regulations.    (Section    106); 

3.  A  program  which  will  provide  FH.^  in- 
surance to  families  who  In  the  past  have  had 
credit  problems.  (Section  102); 

4.  The  creation  of  a  special  high-risk  In- 
surance fund  within  FHA  for  the  above  three 
programs  Congress  will  appropriate  money 
to  cover  losses.  This  Is  another  mandate  to 
the  FHA  to  take  the  necessary  risks  with 
these  programs.  (Section  103); 

5  A  program  to  assist  non-profit  housing 
sponsors  with  technical  advice  and  financial 
aid  to  cover  up  to  80 "7^  of  the  "pre-packag- 
ing" costs  of  a  project.    (Section  111); 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  foundation  to 
encourage  the  development  of  neighborhood 
and  community  organizations  whose  purpose 
would  be  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  housing  programs.   (Section  llOi; 

7.  The  creation  of  a  flexible  interest  rate 
celling  on  FHA  insured  mortgages  to  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  Investment  into  the  mort- 
gage market    (Section  203) ; 

8.  An  Increase  in  the  authorization  for 
public  housing  to  finance  an  additional  100.- 
(XK)  units.  (Section  215)  ; 

9  A  study  of  the  use  of  "self-help"  In  the 
development  of  housing  for  the  low  Income 
family  and  a  report  from  the  Secretary  with 
legislative  recommendations  for  using  this 
device.  (Section  217) . 

10.  The  addition  of  a  grant  program  for 
the  assistance  in  the  construction  of  college 
housing.  (Section  218  i. 

As  one  who  has  worked  hard  and  long  on 
this  bill  I  would  appreciate  your  comments 
by  Monday.  If  this  is  not  pos-slble.  I  would 
appreciate  any  other  comments  relating  to 
housing    and  "urban    development    since    we 
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will  be  working  on  another  housing  blS  the 
flrst  part  of  next  year. 

With  best  regards,  \ 

Sincerely,  = 

Walter  P.  MoNOi^. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  i 
December  4,  1^7. 
Senator  Waltex  Monxialk,  = 

U.S.  Senate.  i 

Washington,  DC: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  ol  Nov  30  which 
I  received  today.  Relating  to  refxirt  on  atnnl- 
bua  housing  bill.  The  objectives  of  flexibility 
in  financing  housing  for  low  income  families 
will  be  a  great  step  forward.  The  problem 
has  not  been  resolved  In  the  past  50  years. 
I  did  not  have  time  to  examine  the  en- 
tire prop>osal  in  detail  but  your  letter  sum- 
mary looks  good.  If  there  are  bugs  In  any 
part  of  It  by  the  time  legislation  ts  de- 
bated I  know  that  you  will  come  up  with 
the  solution  which  we  need,   thank   you. 

JAMKS  p.  DaLGLIBH, 

Commissioner  o/  Finai^ce. 

Lk  Sdetjb.  Minn.,! 
December  4,  li67. 
Senator  Mondale. 

Senate  Office  Building  = 

Washington,  D.C.:  % 

Your  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Le  Sueur 
LPA  was  received  this  a.m.  In  order  to  get  an 
answer  to  you  today,  we  must  comment  by 
wire  rather  than  by  letter  as  we  would  like. 
Basically  we  supp>ort  the  pwlnts  covered  Ln 
your  letter.  Time  does  not  permit  IndlTldual 
comment.  Rest  assured  this  suppwrt  comes 
because  we  are  involved  In  a  housing  code 
enforcement  program  and  see  that  there  Is 
need  for  programs  both  to  help  low  Income 
lamUles  improve  their  homes  and  for  pro- 
grams to  help  low  Income  families  to  acquire 
better  housing  as  outlined  In  your  letter. 
Both  government  and  private  programs  need 
to  be  encouraged.  Best  wishes. 

Allen  C<tto8. 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 
December  4,  &67. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale.  | 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

You  are 'to  be  congratulated  for  this  mag- 
nlflcent  response  to  the  problems  faclag  our 
cities.  At  last  real  solutions  to  this  veiy  real 
crisis  are  being  formulated  and  hopefully 
we  have  moved  beyond  partial  simpleton  and 
wholly  inadequate  answers  to  the  housing 
problems  of  our  lower  income  citizens.  Xietter 

to   follow.  i 

St.  Paul  Housinc  and  REDEVXLOP-f 

MENT  ArTHORITT  5 

Lawrence  J.  Hates.  T 

Chairman. 
Edward  N.  Helfeld. 

Executive  Director. 

Housing  and  Redevtlopment  Au* 

THORITY     or      DULUTH,     MiNN.,     ■: 

Duluth,  Minn.,  December  5,  1967. 
Subject:  Reaction  to  S.  2700. 
Hon   Walter  F.  Mondale,  j 

VS.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  1967  omnibus 
housing  bill.  Having  Just  received  the  Report 
today,  obviously,  I  am  unable  to  get  a  re- 
sponse to  you  as  quickly  as  you  had  re- 
quested. However,  I  will  briefly  respond  to 
the  Report  In  hopes  that  It  may  be  of  some 
value  to  you.  It  Is  certainly  refreshing  to 
review  the  many  Innovative  approaches 
which  have  been  written  Into  this  particular 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  many  items  will  be  approved  ns  Is 
because  we  on  the  home  front  know  how 
valuable  each  of  the  items  can  be  in  working 
with  people  in  the  neighborhoods  that  are 
so  deeply  affected.  I  am  herewith  giving  you 
my    response    to   the    ten    Items    which    you 


spelled  out  in  your   letter  of  November  30, 
1967: 

1.  When  we  last  met  In  your  office  In  April. 
1967  and  presented  to  you  our  application 
for  a  Model  City  Grant.  It  may  have  gone 
unnoticed  but  we,  too,  advocate  a  prograna 
of  home  ownership  for  the  lower  Income 
family  and  have  written  same  Into  said 
application.  We  triist  that  we  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  test  out  this  type  of  legis- 
lation during  our  undertaking  of  our  Model 
Neighborhood  actlviUes.  Obviously,  we  are 
in  full  support  of  this  program  and  sincerely 
feel  that  home  ownership  for  the  low-Income 
family  Is  an  absolute  must  If  we  are  to 
rejuvenate  pride  that  a  family  has  for  the 
neighborhood  in  which  It  lives. 

2  I  personally  believe  that  the  PHA  has  to 
become  more  active  In  blighted  areas  of  our 
community.  To  me,  one  of  the  big  voids  In 
preserving  residential  characteristics  in  a 
bUghted  area  has  been  that  In  many  In- 
stances PHA  loans  are  unavailable  to  the 
home  owner  and  he  Is.  therefore,  unable  to 
purchase  housing  In  an  area  which  he  has 
selected  to  live  in.  The  fact  that  PHA  In- 
surance is  unavailable  has  caused  many  a 
person  to  turn  to  the  so-called  contract-for- 
deed  purchaces  which  are  anything  but 
adequate 

3  Again.  PHA  Insurance  must  be  extended 
to  families  who  have  had  credit  problems  In 
the  past. 

4.  Same  as  above. 

5  You  undoubtedly  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  local  group  has  already  been 
organized  to  sponsor  bousing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families.  We  are  certainly 
In  favor  of  this  legislation  and  would  •  •  • 
coordinate  with  the  plans  of  the  local  pub- 
lic agency.  In  this  case,  the  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority 

6.  I  would  wholeheartedly  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  foundation  to  encourage 
the  development  of  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity organizations  as  spelled  out  In  Sec- 
tion 110  It  Is  through  organizations  such  as 
proposed  that  we  get  closer  to  the  truth  as  to 
the  causes  and  efTect  of  our  housing  prob- 
lems. It  will  only  be  through  the  efforts  of 
both  public  and  private  groups  that  answers 
to  our  many  common  problems  will  be  re- 
solved. 

7.  No  reaction. 

8.  Today  this  Agency  is  stymied  In  Its  efforts 
to  obtain  additional  units  of  low  rent  public 
housing  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  we  have 
at  least  two  applications  In  the  pipeline  and 
both  are  held  up  by  the  stark  realization 
that  no  more  units  of  housing  under  this 
program  are  available.  We  would  strongly 
urge  that  fast  and  prompt  attention  be  given 
to  Increasing  the  authorization  for  an  An- 
nual Contributions  Contract  for  the  low- 
rent  housing  program. 

9.  No  comment  at  this  time. 

10.  No  comment. 

Again,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  our 
housing  problems  are  In  such  capable  hands 
In  the  Senate.  I  appreciate  your  contacting 
this  ofHce  for  our  reaction  and  trust  that 
should  you  desire  anv  more  specific  informa- 
tion which  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide, you  will  feel  free  to  contact  us 
Best  personal  regards 
Sincerely, 

O.  Richard  Hcmes,  Jr.. 

Executive  Director. 

Eberhardt  Co.. 

Minneapolis,   Minn..   December   11,   1967. 
Senator    Walter   F.    Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

I>EAR  Senator  Mondale:  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  con- 
cerning the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967  Unfortunately.  I  have 
been  away  from  the  office  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  could  not  get  my  reply  to  you  by  today 
as  you  had  hoped. 


It  does  appear  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  providing  assistance  for 
lower  income  families  is  to  use  a  subsidized 
Interest  rate  as  outlined  In  Section  101.  I 
think  It  Is  particularly  helpful  If  it  can  be 
done  In  connetclon  with  single  family  dwel- 
lings or  scattered  apartments  in  different 
buildings.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Individ- 
uals receiving  the  assistance  have  a  better 
chance  of  general  community  acceptance 
If  they  are  not  all  placed  In  public  housing 
units  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  By 
using  the  lower  interest  rate  program  they 
can  be  scattered  into  all  areas  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  general  price  range  of  prop- 
erties they  can  afford  to  buy. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Section  105 
will  work  out  better  than  anticipated  be- 
cause our  experience  has  been  that  most 
people  will  try  to  keep  their  properties  in 
satisfactory  condition  amd  the  fact  that  a 
mortgage  other  than  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  makes  periodic  checks  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  property  as  a  normal  part  of  its 
mortgage  loan  servicing,  tends  to  keep  them 
In  line  with  respect  to  proper  maintenance 
of  their  dwelling.  Certainly  Section  103  U  the 
proper  way  to  handle  the  risk  as  far  as  the 
Insurance  fund  Is  concerned.  To  a  dejrree 
PHA  In  Its  underwriting  process  classified 
risks  into  various  categories  when  they  were 
establishing  the  amount  of  refunds  to  be 
made  under  insured  mortgages  that  had  been 
fully   repaid 

As  you  know,  all  of  us  In  the  mortgage 
banking  Industry  want  a  flexible  Interest 
rate  celling  which  seems  more  logical  than 
asking  the  seller  and  the  contractor  to  pay 
a  heavy  discount  for  a  purchaser  of  a  prop- 
erty on  which   an  PHA  loan  Is   used. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  self-help  programs 
In  other  countries  and  with  proper  supervi- 
sion and  selection  of  owners  this  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily.  I  would  believe  that  Sec- 
tion 217  should  help  establish  this  kind  of 
a  program. 

Our  ultimate  desire  of  course.  Is  to  develop 
housing  for  everyone  that  is  satisfactory 
without  the  use  of  special  consideration  but 
that  Is  a  rather  Utopian  point  of  view  and 
I  know  that  a  certain  part  of  our  popula- 
tion will  always  need  outside  assistance  and 
your  plan  seems  to  cover  the  situation  very 
well.  I  commend  you  for  the  hard  and  In- 
telligent work  you  have  done  on  the  housing 
situation  and  you  may  be  sure  that  if  there 
Is  any  as.>;lstance  that  I  can  offer  or  Informa- 
tion. I  will  gladly  do  so. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Walter  C.   Nelson. 

President. 

The  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authoritt  or  St.  Clocd.  Minn.. 

December  5,  1967 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  proposied  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1967.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  answer  this  let- 
ter by  Mond.^y,  Deceml>er  4.  Your  request  did 
not  reach  my  desk  until  this  morning.  De- 
cember 5.  1  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  needs  In  our 
cities  In  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  need 
for  housing  which  would  be  available  on  an 
economic  basis  for  low-income  families  In 
other  than  public  housing  This  need  be- 
comes most  apparent  when  attempting  to 
undertake  a  responsible  relocation  Job  with 
families  who  are  displaced  because  of  public 
action  of  one  form  or  another,  particularly 
through  urban  renewal  and  highway  and 
freeway  development  programs.  These  pro- 
gpi^ms  themselves  have  removed  a  substantial 
amount  of  housing  which  would  otherwise 
b«  available  to  these  low-Income  families.  It 
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IS  apparent  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  that  Congress  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  scope  of  this  problem. 
I  would  expect  that  if  favorable  action  is  re- 
ceived from  both  hoxises  of  Congress,  that 
particularly  sections  101,  102,  107,  111.  and 
215  would  provide  the  necessary  tools  to  ac- 
complish a  satisfactory  relocation  Job. 

I  am  also  very  much  encouraged  to  see  the 
added  encouragement  provided  to  commu- 
niues  and  to  private  enterprise  to  work  out 
cooperUive  efforts  to  aid  In  the  solution  of 
housing  problems  for  our  nation  One  of  the 
most  frequent  criticisms  of  the  public  hous- 
ing program  as  It  existed  in  the  past  has  been 
that  It  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  tools 
and  methods  that  have  been  developed  by 
private  enterprise  to  work  out  economic  solu- 
tions to  the  housing  problems.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1966  provided  several  tools  to  en- 
courage this  cooperative  effort  through  the 
Turnkey  Development  Process  and  through 
the  addition  of  leasing  and  the  purchase  of 
used  housing  programs  to  the  uadltlonal 
methods  of  making  housing  available  to  low- 
Income  families.  The  proposed  Legislation 
goes  even  further  in  promoting  this  coopera- 
tion by  esUblishlng  the  National  Housing 
Poundatlon. 

I  am  also  very  encouraged  to  see  Section 
215  of  the  Bill,  which  proposed  to  Increase 
the  appropriations  for  public  housing  by  ap- 
proximately 100.000  units,  state  that  It  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  utilize  the  Turnkey  process  as  much 
as  possible.  1  feel  very  strongly  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  giving  priority  to  those  pro- 
grams which  utilize  the  leasing  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  used  housing  quite  definitely 
eliminates  from  consideration  all  thos*  areas 
which  have  extremely  tight  housing  markets. 
For  us  and  other  cities  like  us  it  would  not 
be  economically  feasible  to  lease  housing 
which  is  presently  in  occupancy.  To  do  this 
would  serve  only  to  remove  from  the  market 
housing  which  otherwise  might  be  available 
to  families  regardless  of  their  income  group. 
We  would,  therefore,  be  compounding  the 
light  housing  situation  In  the  city,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  specifically 
stated  that  If  a  city  does  have  a  tight  housing 
market  they  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  Leased  Housing  Program. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  several  other 
areas  be  considered  for  new  legislation.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1964  made  available  to  dis- 
placed families  the  relocation  adjustment 
pavment.  which  Is  a  payment  of  up  to  $500.00. 
intended  In  part  to  compensate  for  some  of 
the  economic  hardships  of  relocation  which 
are  not  taken  care  of  through  the  moving 
expense  allowance.  The  administration  of 
this  payment  has  become  so  unruly  that  the 
administrative  cost  In  some  cases  has  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  that  has  been  received 
by  the  displaced  family.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  consideration  be  given  to  amending 
this  law  to  allow  for  a  lump  siun  payment  of 
$250  to  every  displaced  family  and  elderly  in- 
dividual, which  payment  would  be  made  in 
addition  to  the  moving  expenses  which  are 
received.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  over- 
all cost  of  this  program  would  be  less  than 
the  program  as  It  had  been  originally  con- 
ceived I  am  also  quite  convinced  that  the 
program  administered  In  this  way  would  be 
much  more  beneficial  to  all  displaced  fam- 
Ules  than  is  presently  the  case  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  original  program  has 
caused  more  bad  feelings  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  displaced  than  any  other  program 
that  I  have  been  involved  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  for  the  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Authority. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
development Programs  as  they  are  presently 
conceived  Is  oriented  towards  larger  metro- 
poUten  areas.  It  has  become  apparent  to  me 
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in  my  work  here  in  St.  Cloud  that  there  are 
several  areas  where  small  cities  in  undertak- 
ing programs  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  required  to  engage  in  activities 
which  simply  do  not  fit  the  sensible  admin- 
istration of  a  small  city.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  of  these  Is  the  Workable  Program. 
Although  the  requirements  of  the  Workable 
Program  have  quite  definitely  brought  the 
admimstratlve  practice*  to  our  city  up  to 
date  and  have  worked  a  very  great  sen  ice  in 
our  city,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  we 
should  be  required  to  resubmit  the  Workable 
Program  every  year  and  be  recertified  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  problems  of  a  small  city 
simply  are  not  of  the  scope  of  those  of  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  Therefore,  the 
amount  of  change  in  the  Workable  Program 
as  submitted  would  vary  little  from  year  to 
year.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  certifica- 
tion of  Workable  Programs  for  small  munici- 
palities of  perhaps  under  50.000  populaUon 
be  for  a  two  year  period  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent one  year  period. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  In  reaction  to 
the  proposed  Housing  legislation  for  1967  wUl 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you.  It  is  extremely 
encouraging  for  those  of  us  who  are  working 
with  these  problems  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
to  see  that  Congress  Is  beginning  to  react  to 
those  areas  which  are  in  most  crucial  need 
of  new  legislation.  The  most  dramatic  of  the 
proposed  new  approaches  to  realizing  the 
goal  of  the  1949  Housing  Act  of  decent,  safe. 
and  sanitary  dwelling  for  every  American 
family  Is  that  of  the  Home  Ownership  Pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  that  this  wiW  result  In  a  very 
lengthy  debate  In  Congress,  but  I  would  very 
strongly  urge  Its  passage 

Incidentally,  we  have  received  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  a  result  of  your  efforts,  and 
the  efforts  of  our  other  representatives  which 
indicates  to  us  that  the  department  Is  ap- 
proving only  those  reservations  which  they 
are  reasonably  sure  can  be  In  occupancy  by 
September  30  of  1968.  Although  we  share  the 
departments  desire  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  the  sectirlng  of  housing  for  low- 
income  elderly  and  families,  and  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  priority  system  as  a  result  of  the  over- 
whelming acceptance  of  the  public  housing 
program,  we  do  feel  that  this  decision  will 
very  likely  exclude  St.  Cloud  from  considera- 
tion for  housing  In  the  present  fiscal  year. 
It  would  also  appear  that  very  many  other 
cities  In  situations  slmUar  to  that  which  we 
have  here  In  St.  Cloud  will  be  experiencing 
this  same  delay  In  their  hotislng  programs. 
This  Is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  cities  with 
tight  housing  situations  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  enter  Into  the  leasing  or 
the  used  housing  programs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  assistance,  and  I  wotUd  also  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  would  continue 
In  the  pursuit  of  your  most  enlightened  and 
reasonable  approach  to  the  full  scope  of  the 
problems  of  our  urbanized  nation.  It  Is  most 
gratifying  for  those  of  us  who  are  attempting 
to  resolve  some  of  these  problems  to  see  that 
our  efforts  are  getting  the  support  of  our 
representatives. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  feellngrs  in  regards  to  the  pending 
legislation  on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

With  best  wishes 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jami:s  p.  DlTTTOSCH, 

Executive  Director. 

Minneapolis     Housing     and    Re- 
development Authoritt. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  December  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F  Mondale, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  30.  1967.  which  en- 


closed a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  CcHnmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  United 
States  Senate, 

The  innovations  proposed  in  this  report  to 
meet  the  goaJ  of  providing  a  decent  dwellir^g 
unit  for  all  Americans  are  ali  urgently 
needed  today,  and,  in  my  opimon,  meet  some 
of  the  voids  in  our  housing  today  The  most 
significant  innovation  to  me  is  found  m 
Section  101  of  tte  Bill,  which  establishes  a 
home  ownership  assistance  pr.jpram  lor  iower 
income  families  This  (i.e  hacnn  ownership  i , 
to  us  m  Minneapolis,  seems  to  be  an  objec- 
tive that  is  worthwhile  striving  for,  since  in 
our  opinion  home  ownership  Is  one  answer 
to  solving  some  of  the  problems  of  our  cities 
It  is  encouraging  to  me  that  the  Senate  has 
recognized  the  dlf&ctilty  for  t.^e  lower  income 
family  to  obtain  home  ownership  6imi>iy  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to 
meet  the  monthly  costs  of  such  hovising  It 
also  seems  to  me  that  long-term  mortages, 
as  well  as  Interest  rate  write-downs,  are 
the  main  methods  by  which  home  ownership 
can  be  accomplished,  and  these  are  reflected 
in  the  report  on  the  1967  Omnibus  Housing 
BUI. 

A  number  of  provisions  of  the  Bill  relate 
to  a  mandate  to  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  Insure  dwellings  that  they  would 
not  normally  Insure,  and  Insure  families  that 
they  would  not  normally  underwrite  and  in 
my  opinion  these  provisions  are  al&c  essenaal 
m  meeting  the  bousing  demand.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  anyone  is  willing  to  take  more 
than  the  normal  risk  on  properties  and 
famUies.  it  will  be  the  Government  Private 
enterprise,  because  of  its  structure  which  Is 
related  to  profit  motives,  cannot  and  will  not 
take  such  risks. 

As  to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  financial  aid  to  assist  non-F«-oflt 
housing  sponsors  and  foundations  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  neight>orhood 
and  community  organizations,  these  wUi  be 
helpful  to  attaining  the  over-ail  goals  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Deveiop- 
mer.t.  but  m  Minnea-poils  are  not  as  neces- 
sary as  some  of  the  features  previously  com- 
mented upon.  The  reason  is  that  It  seems 
the  formation  of  non-profit  sf>cnsors  and 
foundations,  as  envisioned  under  the  p.'o- 
posal,  can  and  Is  being  accomplished  In  the 
private  sector. 

Section  215  of  the  proposal  makes  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  authorization  for  public 
housing  be  Increased  by  an  additional  100.000 
dwelling  units.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  sup*- 
ply  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  house  the 
elderly  who  are  so  urgently  In  need  of  hous- 
ing. It  seems,  in  this  day  ol  demonstrations, 
etc..  that  the  elderly,  who  have  not  to  my 
knowledge  taken  H  upon  themselves  to  dem- 
onstrate for  their  needs,  are  not  being  given 
the  consideration  that  they  should  have 
since  most  of  them  simply  cannot  afford  de- 
cent, safe  and  sanitary  housing  in  the  nor- 
mal rental  market  In  Minneapolis  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  Senior  Citizen  programs 
In  the  United  States,  and  if  we  have  demon- 
strated anything  by  this  program  it  Is  the 
fact  that  the  need  is  much  greater  than 
anyone  realizes  for  the  housing  of  these 
elderly  persons  who.  In  most  cases,  no  one 
will  employ  nor  have  they  any  method  by 
which  they  can  Increase  their  Income 

The  section  of  the  BUI  that  would  Increase 
the  maximum  grant  jjermitted  for  rehabili- 
tation from  tl.500  l-o  $2,500  would  be  most 
helpful  In  Minneapolis  In  carrying  out  our 
rehabill*atlon-type  urban  renewal  projects. 
We  have  to  date  made  approximately  150 
grants  for  rehabilitation  of  properties,  all  of 
which  have  been  made  to  elderly  and  families 
of  very  low  income  This  has  been  the  only 
means  by  which  some  of  tiiei-e  homes  that 
need  rehabilltaUon  can  be  rehabilitated  We 
have  a  substantial  number  of  additional  el- 
derly and  low-income  families  who  are  eli- 
gible   for    these    grants    but    cannot    obtain 
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them  because  the  repairs  needed  to  bring 
their  property  to  a  good  standard  exceed 
(1.500  and  they  are  unable  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  meet  the  Improve- 
ment cost.  Thus,  an  siddltlonal  »1,000  In  this 
program  will  reach  many  elderly  and  fami- 
lies In  Minneapolis  and,  again,  be  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  Improve  their 
homes. 

Due  to  the  time  limitations,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  report  In  detail 
and  consider  at  length  all  of  Its  provisions. 
However,  I  Intend  to  malte  such  a  detailed 
review  shortly  and  will  provide  you  with  my 
opinion  as  to  the  details  of  each  proposal 
and  any  other  comments  that  occur  to  me 
that  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  In  trying  to 
solve  the  housing  problems  In  the  City  of 
Mlrmeepolls  as  well  as  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Krusell, 

Ezecutive  Director. 

Board  op  Henni3>in  Co  tint  y  Com- 
missioners. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  December  4,  i967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  i 

VS.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fritz:  Just  a  note  to  thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  1967 
Omnibus  Housing  Bill  which  I  received  to- 
day. 

Although  I  have  not  had  time  to  review 
in  detail  the  Report.  It  certainly  appears  that 
the  Innovative  approaches  outlined  In  your 
letter  are  certainly  on  the  right  track. 

Since  floor  debate  on  the  bill  Is  starting 
today.  I  thought  you  would  appreciate  know- 
ing that  It  was  well  received  by  the  few 
persons  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  show 
It  to  this  morning. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  In  furnishing  any 
additional  background  Information  as  to  Its 
Impswjt  on  Minneapolis  or  Hennepin  County 
please  be  sure  to  let  me  know.  I  will  also 
make  a  p>olnt  to  share  with  you  any  other 
comments  I  receive  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  for  the  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration next  year. 

Thanks  again  for  the  Report. 
Regards, 

Robert  P.  Janes, 

Chairman. 


Housing  anp  Redevelopment  A0- 
THORrrT  or  the  CrrY  or  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

December  5. 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  -^ 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  We  are  in  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  1967  Omnibus  Housing  BUI 
which  we  understand  Is  currently  being  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  Innovations  proposed  In  thl« 
Bin  reflect  a  keen  Insight  Into  the  difficulties 
we  encounter  on  the  locaJ  level  In  Imple- 
menting Federal  housing  programs.  The  BUI 
Identifies  many  workable  solutions  to  these 
difficulties. 

Sections  101,  102,  103.  105  and  216  com- 
prise a  four-fwonged  solution  to  the  obstacles 
which  presently  prevent  low-Income  families 
from  siiarlng  In  the  objective  of  home  owner- 
ship. These  provisions  quite  properly  antici- 
pate and  promote  a  deeper  involvement  on 
the  F>art  of  FHA  In  solutions  to  the  housing 
problems  of  low-Income  families. 

Moreover,  these  same  provisions  contain  a 
recognition  of  the  Umltatlons  of  the  tradi- 
tional public  housing  program.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  conventional  low  rent  hous- 
ing program  has  not  lived  up  to  Ita  legisla- 
tive potential:  operating  within  Its  own  nar- 
rowly defined  mandate,  the  program's 
achievements  have  been  notable.  Too  often, 
however,  the  "Interim  solution"  of  residence 
In  public  housing  projects  has  become  a  per- 


manent non-solution,  and  local  housing  au- 
thorities In  many  instances  have  become 
unwitting  {jartners  in  the  F>erpetuatlon  of  the 
status  quo  for  disadvantaged  families.  The 
new  home  ownership  program  presents  a 
most  desirable  alternative  to  conventional 
public  hotislng  tenancy  and  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  speclflc  needs  of  Individual 
communities 

We  are  encouraged  to  discover  in  Sec- 
tions 111  and  217  of  the  Bill  a  new  emphasis 
on  programs  designed  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged help  themselves.  Prom  our  recent  ex- 
perience here  in  St.  Paul  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  these  new  programs  quite 
accurately  gauge  the  emerging  theme  of  the 
ghetto  resident.  I.e.  "Give  us  the  tools  to  do 
the  Job  ourselves." 

We  are  enthused  by  the  recognition  of  the 
"blight  lag"  factor  which  has  plagued  urban 
renewal  areas  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  That  is,  with  the  announcement  oi 
an  Imminent  urban  renewal  program  (2'/2-6 
years  from  planning  applications  to  execu- 
tion), blighted  areas  deteriorate  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  before  the  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery can  be  brought  Into  play.  TTius.  Sec- 
tion 213,  providing  interim  assistance  for 
blighted  areas,  Is  a  most  creative  step  for- 
ward. Similar  creativity  might  well  be  di- 
rected at  providing  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  during  the  project  planning  phase  of 
the  urban  renewal  process. 

Section  212,  Increasing  rehabilitation 
grants  from  $1,500  to  $2,500,  recognizes  the 
practical  economic  problems  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  low-income  families  and  will  im- 
prove the  local  public  agency's  chances  at 
encouraging  rehabilitation. 

Many  of  the  Innovative  measures  In  the 
Senate  Housing  BUI  would  find  immediate 
application  In  the  residential  renewal  pro- 
grams now  being  planned  In  St.  Paul — most 
Immediately  Concord  Terrace  and  Summlt- 
Unlverslty. 

We  enthusiastically  support  this  BUI  and 
trust  that  a  similar  tough-minded  exami- 
nation of  the  critical  shortage  of  urban  re- 
newal grant  funds  will  also  be  examined 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  early  next  year.  The  passage  of 
creative  housing  legislation  Inadequately 
funded  can  only  Increase  the  cynicism  and 
frustrations  of  the  slum  dweUer. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence    J.    Hayes, 

Chairman. 
Edward  N.  Helteld, 

Executive  Director. 


Northwest  Bancorporation. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prttz:  Tour  request  for  comments  re- 
garding S.  2700  scheduled  for  debate  before 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Is  most  appreciated. 
I  know  you  have  spent  many  hours  In  im- 
proving home  ownership  for  lower  Income 
families  and  In  meaningful  amendments  to 
existing  housing  and  urban  development 
laws,  and  compliment  you  on  these  Improve- 
ments. 

Section  203  will  be  most  helpful  In  main- 
taining an  orderly  real  estate  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Many  Banco  banks,  because  of  In- 
creased loan  demand,  must  rely  on  Investors 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  and  P.N.M.A.  to 
purchase  mortgages  made  In  their  com- 
munities. In  a  market  such  as  we  are  now 
experiencing,  government  Insured  mort- 
gages can  only  be  sold  at  high  discounts. 
Mortgage  department  officers  are  reluctant 
to  charge  the  high  discount  points  necessary 
to  make  these  loans  salable,  resulting  In  a 
slowdown  In  housing.  This  Is  Indeed  Incon- 
sistent with  a  program  Instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  more  home  ownership 
to  modest  Income  families. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  fixed  rate,  re- 
sulting In  discount  points,  leaves  the  party 


that  can  least  afford  to  lose,  the  buyer,  in 
the  worst  p>08ltlon.  With  homeowners  moving 
on  the  average  of  every  seven  to  eight  years. 
It  la  the  buyer  who  must  pay  these  points 
through  a  "built  up"  sales  price.  Section 
203  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  a  pur- 
chaser as  It  win  again  make  PHA  mortgages 
available  and  should  actually  lower  housing 
costs. 

Putting  on  my  other  hat.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
changed  In  section  208.  The  Increase  In  au- 
thorization of  701(b)  funds  will  be  helpful  to 
the  solution  of  problems  In  our  area  currently 
being  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil. Another  most  Important  change  In  sec- 
tion 208  Is  the  broadening  of  the  definition 
of  comprehensive  planning  to  Include  human 
and  natural  resources. 

Section  209 — Planned  areawlde  develop- 
ment for  areas  outside  the  metropolitan  area 
will  be  helpful  to  the  state  as  well  as  com- 
plimentary   to    the    Metropolitan    Council. 

The  present  Metropolitan  Council,  al- 
though appointed,  appears  well  covered 
under  your  definition  of  Metropolitan.  Re- 
gional, and  District  Planning  Agencies  on 
page  31  of  the  Committee's  Report.  This  Is 
most  Important  and  has  caused  concern  In 
our  area  In  the  past. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In 
a  most  Improved  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  and  hope  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  adopt  your  report. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  and  your  family 
and   best   wishes   for   the   New   Year. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  W  Dunne. 

Vice  President. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  established  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  has  this  fall  conducted  hearings 
In  each  of  the  six  New  England  States  It 
has  also  held  a  hearing  on  the  problems 
of  New  England  as  a  whole. 

These  hearings  are  the  first  step  in  a 
process  designed  to  produce  for  the  six 
States,  and  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  a 
development  plen  which  can  both  restore 
New  England's  former  vigor  and  also 
guide  the  inevitable  future  growth  in 
population,  jobs,  housing,  and  recreation. 
Mr.  President.  I  presented  testimony  to 
both  the  Massachusetts  hearing  and  the 
New  England  hearing.  I  outlined,  in  this 
testimony,  a  program  of  action  for  the 
regional  commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
befx3re  the  new  england  regional  com- 
MISSION, Boston.  Mass..  November  8.  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  you  are  holding 
today  has  major  implications  for  Massachu- 
setts.  It  can   lead  to  a  regeneration  of  the 
economy  of  this  Commonwealth.  If  It  does, 
then   It  win  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
New  England  region.  This  will  In  turn  help 
build  a  stronger  America. 

This  Is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today.  For.  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  my  responsibility  Is  not  only 
to  my  state  of  Massachusetts — It  Is  to  New 
England  and  the  nation  as  well. 

I   welcome   the   opportunity   to   suggest  s 
program  for  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  Mtissachusetts. 
The  New  England  Regional  Commission  was 


formed  to  provide  a  forum  for  programs  of 
economic  development.  I  co-sponsored  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  which  authorized  this  commis- 
sion. I  testified  In  support  of  it.  And  I 
worked  to  secure  Its  passage.  It  Is.  conse- 
quently, a  pleasure  for  me  to  see  the  com- 
mission In  actual  operation. 

Today's  testimony  focuses  on  the  economic 
development  of  Massachusetts.  But  we  can- 
not Isolate  Massachusetts  from  Its  neighbors, 
in  New  England.  In  the  Northeast,  and  in  the 
United  States.  To  do  so  would  be  to  Ignore 
the  realities  of  our  modern  life. 

Pollution  from  afar  Is  visited  on  Massa- 
chusetts. Jet  planes  carry  passengers  to  other 
states  and  nations.  Businesses  here  produce 
for  distant  markets.  Students  come  to  Massa- 
chusetts from  all  over  the  world,  as  do  sick 
people  In  search  of  the  world's  best  medical 
treatment. 

Massachusetts  Is  part  of  New  England,  and 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  must  always 
keep  this  In  the  forefront  of  our  minds  as 
we  plan  for  the  future. 

But  In  the  immediate  future.  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England  will  also  be  a  part 
of  a  new  social  and  economic  unit — the 
megalopolis.  Forecasted  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  great  Northeastern  meg- 
alopolis will  stretch  from  Maine  to  Virginia. 
It  will  Include  more  than  sixty  metropolitan 
communities. 

The  role  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  Is  to  aid  New  England  In  solving 
Its  Individual  and  Interstate  problems.  Let 
me  suggest  a  broader  role  for  the  commis- 
sion; to  prevent  the  megalopolis  from  becom- 
ing a  tragic  example  of  the  evils  of  un- 
checked, unplanned  urban  sprawl. 

The  megalopolis  can  be  a  tribute  to  man's 
Ingenuity.  It  can  reflect  the  fruits  of  modern 
technology.  It  can  offer  unparalleled  cul- 
tural satisfactions.  But  It  cannot  do  these 
things  without  planning. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
must  devote  a  major  portion  of  Its  effort  to 
the  problems  of  New  England  At  the  same 
time.  It  must  be  active  In  leading  other  parts 
of  the  megalopolis  to  sound  and  rational 
regional  developments.  True  to  Its  proud 
traditions,  New  England  should  be  the  leader 
In  progressive  planning  for  transportation, 
pollution  control,  health,  social  welfare,  man- 
power training,  vocational  rehabilitation,  ur- 
ban development,  housing,  crime  control  and 
consumer  protection. 

The  promise  of  the  sixties  Is  all  but  behind 
us.  The  future  of  the  seventies  Is  upon  us. 
We  have  a  short  time  to  learn  If  we  have 
laid  the  proper  foundation  for  that  future. 
On  numerous  occasions  In  the  past,  I 
have  outlined  the  major  economic  and  social 
problems  facing  the  Commonwealth  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  the  same  when  he  was  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Progress  has 
been  apparent  In  some  problem  areas,  but 
not  In  others.  The  time  for  dlscvisslon  of  these 
persistent  problems  is  behind  u.«  The  pres- 
sures for  action  are  now  upon  us.  They  be- 
come more  critical  every  day. 

Therefore.  I  will  not  address  my  remarks 
solely  to  matters  of  concern  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Nor  will  I  address  my  remarks  solely 
to  matters  of  economic  development.  To  my 
mind.  It  Is  impossible  to  discuss  the  basic 
problems  of  Massachusetts  without  giving 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  these  problems 
on  the  other  New  England  states.  It  is  also 
Impossible  to  discuss  economic  conditions 
without  discussing  social  conditions.  We 
share  our  economic  and  social  problems  with 
all  the  New  England  states.  In  many  cases, 
we  share  them  with  every  state  In  the  nation. 
In  today's  mobile  society,  effective  prog- 
ress cannot  be  limited  by  geographic  bound- 
aries. A  transportation  system  within  one 
stat«.  no  matter  how  advanced  or  well 
planned,  is  of  little  value  If  It  does  not  tie 
in  with  other  systems  beyond  that  state.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grama  of  social  welfare  is  reduced  If  the 
services     provided     to     our     citizens     differ 


markedly  In  quality  and  equality  from  other 
states   and   regions. 

1  believe  that  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  is  charged  with  a  resp>onsiblllty 
to  translate  the  discussions  of  the  past^ — 
and  of  today — into  the  positive  acUon  pro- 
grams of  tomorrow. 

I  win  ask  the  commission  to  undertake 
specific  studies  and  to  develop  speclflc  pro- 
posals for  submission  to  the  Congress.  I  will 
urge  the  Commission  to  serve  as  a  coordinat- 
ing body  to  bring  together  the  officials  of 
all  the  New  England  states.  Sound  regional 
development  cannot  proceed  without  active 
partnership    among    the    several    states. 

I  would  like  to  outline  a  twelve  point 
program  for  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission. This  program  can  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  detailed  plan  for  the  expanded  develop- 
ment of  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 

1.    industrial    growth     and    DEVELOPMENT 

It  Is  evident  that  the  economic  growth  of 
New  England  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Pockets  of  poverty 
are  scattered  throughout  southern  New 
England.  Whole  areas  of  poverty  are  spread 
across  three  northern  New  England  states. 
This  poverty  Is  In  stark  contrast  to  the  once- 
thrlvlng  and  productive  Industrial  complexes 
New  England  once  knew. 

But  the  nation  expanded,  our  mills  and 
factories  moved  elsewhere.  Our  farming  de- 
clined. There  was  Insufficient  industrial  di- 
versification to  take  up  the  slack.  As  a  re- 
sult. New  E^ngIand's  Increase  In  p>ersonal  In- 
come Is  below  the  national  average.  Except 
for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  per 
capita  personal  Income  In  New  England  is 
considerably  less  than  the  national  average. 
In  northern  New  England,  the  Industrial 
structure  Is  limited  to  a  narrow  range  of 
Industrial  activity. 

We  cannot  attract  new  Industry  to  north- 
ern New  England  with  our  existing,  highway 
and  transportation  systems  and  our  com- 
munity facilities  for  health,  education,  sani- 
tation, housing  and  vocational  training 

In  southern  New  England,  space  age  in- 
dustries have  reformed  the  industrial  struc- 
ture. But  at  the  same  time,  our  tracUtlonal 
industries,  cotton  and  wool  textiles,  shoes, 
furniture.  Jewelry,  and  so  forth,  are  continu- 
ing to  decline. 

In  1920.  more  than  50  per  cent  of  our  labor 
force  was  employed  In  the  manufacturing 
industries.  A  significant  8  per  cent  was  em- 
ployed in  the  extractive  Industries,  such  as 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  and  mining. 
By  1960,  employment  In  manufacturing  had 
declined  to  less  than  35  per  cent,  and  In  the 
extractive  Industries  to  a  low  of  about  2 
p>er  cent. 

This  has  led  to  a  substantial  decline  In 
manufacturing  Jobs.  It  has  left  us  a  surplus 
of  workers  not  being  sufficiently  absorbed 
Into  new  Industrial  and  service  fields  The 
result  is  poverty,  despair,  and  disillusion- 
ment. 

The  future  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land will  be  different.  Growth  will  see  to 
that. 

By  1980.  the  total  of  New  England's  popu- 
lation win  Increase  by  some  3.3  million  peo- 
ple over  the  1960  figtire.  This  wUl  mean. 

An  Increase  In  our  total  labor  force  from 
4.331,500  to  5,620.000; 

A  total  emplosTnent  Increase  from  4,024,- 
600  to  5.380.000;  and 

An  unemployment  Increase  from  193.500  to 
233.000.   based  on  todays  percentages. 

The  forecasts  predict  further  declines  in 
soa\e  Industries: 

A  decline  In  employment  In  the  extractive 
Industries  from  92.900  to  88,900; 

A  decline  In  employment  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry from  125.400  to  62,600; 

A  decline  in  the  employment  In  the  lum- 
ber and  wood  products  industry  from  33,400 
to  26,700. 

At  the  same  time,  the  forecasts  predict  In- 
creases In  other  Industries: 

An   increase  in  employment  In  the  paper 


and  allied  products  Industry  from  72.700  to 
80,400; 

An  increase  In  employment  In  the  rubber 
and  plastics  Industry  from  61,600  to  76.100: 

An  increase  In  the  machine  industry  from 
329.000  to  488,000; 

An  Increase  In  the  employment  In  the 
fabricated  metal  Industry  from  116,200  to 
136.000; 

An  Increase  in  the  finance,  insurance,  ana 
real  estate  professions  from  183.000  to 
305,000;  and 

A  remarkable  increase  In  employment  in 
the  service  Industry  from  680,400  to  1,220.000. 
For  a  sound  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land, we  must  work  to  forestall  the  project«d 
decreases.  And  we  must  work  to  see  that  our 
incentive  and  other  programs  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  projected  increases  are 
realized. 

We  tirgentlv  need  programs  designed  to 
encourage  Industrial  growth  and  develop- 
ment. New  Industrtes.  new  products,  new 
firms,  and  new  markets  ^i-lll  remove  labor 
surpluses.  Invigorate  the  economy,  and  stim- 
ulate economic  growth.  SimUarly  we  need 
new  plants,  new  machines,  new  technical 
developments,  and  new  techniques  of  man- 
agement to  cure  an  economy  suffering  from 
old  age. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  present 
to  Massachusetts,  to  tlie  other  New  England 
states,  and  to  the  Congress  a  balanced  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  the  settlement  of  new 
Industry  In  New  England. 

Revitallzatlon  of  existing  Industnes  is  an 
Important  factor  in  any  program  ol  economic 
growth.  The  untapped  food  resources  of  the 
sea.  for  example,  stand  as  an  open  chaUenge 
to  otir  scientific  and  technological  capabili- 
ties. The  Continental  Shelf  off  New  England 
abounds  In  fish,  shellfish,  minerals  and  other 
resources.  Science  has  provided  us  with  the 
technology  we  need  to  modernize  our  fishing 
fleet  and  "its  markeUng  methods  It  has  also 
given  us  a  guide  to  commercial  development 
of  our  offshore  resouxcer..  What  we  need  is 
the  initiative  to  move  ahead. 

I  will  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Fish- 
eries Development  Act  of  1967  which  I  in- 
troduced this  year  In  the  Senate  This  till 
can  go  far  toward  re-energlzing  an  industry 
trapped  in  a  cycle  of  obsolescence  and  de- 
cline. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  develop 
programs  for  revitalizing  other  tradlUonai 
Industries  now  on  the  decline  The  New 
England  Regional  Commission  can  pro\-lde 
the  initiative  we  In  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  need  to  stimulate  industrial  growth 
and  development. 

n  tJRBAN  development 
Today,  urban  sprawl  Is  a  major  hazard  to 
our  society,  to  the  beauty  of  our  nation, 
and  to  the  structure  of  our  local  communi- 
ties. Sound  urban  development  Is  one  of  our 
major  tasks.  In  1900,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  lived  In 
urban  areas.  By  1960,  this  figure  reached 
seventy  per  cent  Almost  all  of  the  popula- 
tion Increase  between  1960  and  1975  wiU 
occur  m  urban  areas  Megalopolis  comprises 
four  per  cent  of  the  nation's  land  area — but 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  lu  population. 
Only  new  concepts  of  planning  and  dy- 
namic leadership  can  make  our  cities  and 
urban  areas  Into  places  we  are  proud  of 

Urban  development  involves  every  aspect 
of  our  society :  transportation,  poliuuon  con- 
trol, industrial  growt.h  and  development, 
welfare,  education  and  housing.  As  we  treat 
each  of  these  problems  Individually,  we  are 
attending  to  a  basic  problem  of  url>an  devel- 
opment But  rational  urban  development 
can  only  proceed  from  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

We  have  the  abUlUes  to  design  and  the 
resources  to  construct  great  cities.  The  cltle* 
of  Boston.  Springfield.  Providence.  New  Ha- 
ven, Hartford.  Portland.  Bangor,  Manchester, 
Nashua,  and  Montpeller— they  must  pursue 
their  programs  of  urban  renewal,  and  mu»t 
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be  aggrewlve  to  take  advantage  ol  new  pro- 
grams such  as  Model  Cities. 

I  ask  the  Regional  CommlsElon  to  serve  as 
a  liaison  among  SUte  and  local  governments, 
to  aid  them  In  meeting  the  challenge  or 
urban  development  In  the  seventies. 

in.    TRANSPORTATION 

A  chief  cauae  of  New  England's  economic 
dlfflcultles  la  lu  transportation  crisis  Oiir 
major  railroads  are  in,  or  near,  bankruptcy. 
They  need  complete  rehabilitation.  We  are 
continuously  faced  with  the  threat  of  losing 
all  Intercity  passenger  service,  and  of  a  sub- 
stantial abandonment  of  freight  service.  In- 
traclty  rapid  rail  and  bus  service  to  sub- 
urban communities  Is  more  than  Inadequate. 
Pri^^ess  In  the  establishment  of  efficient 
Interstate  air  ser^'lce  Is  at,  a  standstill.  Pro- 
grefeslve  pr<;>grajns  In  highway  construction  In 
southern  New  England  are  offset  by  lack  of 
programs  In  northern  New  England.  Thirty- 
three  and  a  third  percent  of  all  outbound 
freight  from  the  port  of  New  York  comes 
from  New  England  while  the  Port  of  Boston 
handles  only  fifteen  per  cent  This  Is  Indeed 
a  sad  commentary  on  a  port  that  was  once 
the  leading  port  on  the  Eastern  coast 

Improving  transportation  facilities  Is  the 
critical  comF>onent  in  the  plans  and  pro- 
grrims  for  the  physical  reconstruction  ol  our 
cities  and  the  resolution  of  our  economic 
difficulties.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  need  for  solutions  to  New  England's 
transportation  problems.  If  the  Regional 
Commission  does  nothing  else,  It  will  have 
proved  the  value  of  regional  planning  If  It 
develops  solutions  to  New  England's  trans- 
portation crisis 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  put 
transportation  high  on  Its  agenda. 

The  Northeast  corridor  high  speed  rail 
service  could  spur  New  England's  economic 
growth.  But  It  never  will  unless  the  busi- 
nessman, the  scientist,  the  technician  or  the 
private  citizen,  alighting  from  a  train  in 
Boston,  can  make  a  connection  to  cities  In 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  or  Vermont.  New 
England  Is  an  economic  unit.  Each  state 
mu.st  must  keep  pace  with  the  other  If  unem- 
ployment and  industrial  stagnation  are  to  be 
eliminated  and  the  economy  regenerated 

Many  have  written  off  the  Port  of  Boston 
as  an  Important  port  of  the  future  As  rea- 
sons, they  cite  dilapidated  facilities,  labor- 
management  conflict,  and  an  apparent  lack 
of  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority For  example,  last  year  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authorltv  spent  In  excess  of  ^2  mil- 
lion for  a  restaurant  at  Logan  International 
Airport.  But  It  spent  only  •800,000  on  the 
improvement  of  the  entire  F>ort.  Last  year, 
during  the  so  called  'Export  Month"^about 
which  there  Is  still  controversy— no  ship  of 
substantial   size  left   the  Port  of  Boston, 

In  1966.  I  requested  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration.  In  cooperation  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  They  did  not  write  off  the 
Port. 

According  to  this  report,  similar  problems, 
in  varying  degrees,  face  every  other  port  facil- 
ity In  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Port  of  Boston  Is  of  significant 
Importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
New  England  area,  I  sviggest  that  the  Re- 
gional Commission  should  focus  on  It. 

The  Port  of  Boston  needs  a  realistic  facility 
development  program  Containerized  ship- 
ping should  and  must  be  the  cornerstone 
of  that  program. 

The  Port  of  Boston  needs  a  dynamic  and 
creative  promotional  campaign  If  It  is  to  at- 
tract regional,  national  and  international 
business 

The  Port  of  Boston  must  arrive  at  a  reso- 
lution of  Its  labor-management  problem. 
With  the  entire  country  searching  for  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  adequate  gangs  to  load  and 
unload  ships  at  the  Port  of  Boston  are  not 
available  Only  last  week,  three  ships  which 
CAlled  at  the  Port  with  cargoes  for  delivery 


In  the  New  England  area,  had  to  go  elsewhere 
to  be  unloaded.  One  cargo  consisted  of 
twenty-flve  thousand  cartons  of  frozen  meat. 

Finally,  the  Port  of  Boston  needs  a  rea- 
sonable storage  rate  to  compete  with  other 
eastern  fxjrts. 

The  Regional  Commission,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, could  speed  us  along  the  road  to 
full  development  of  the  port  The  Commis- 
sion could  encourage  all  shippers,  through- 
out the  New  England  region,  to  band  to- 
gether, pooling  their  shipment  of  freight  and 
thereby  creating  a  need  for  steamships  call- 
ing at  New  York  to  also  call  at  Boston. 

I  do  not  write  off  the  Port  of  Boston  New 
England  cannot  afford  to  write  off  the  Port 
of  Boston.  We  must  take  the  initiative,  now, 
to  show  that  Boston  need  not  be  a  "no-call" 
port. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  assume 
a  position  of  leadership  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Modern  technology  Is  Just  ahead  on  trans- 
p)ortJitlon  We  can  envision  moving  side- 
walks, electronically  controlled  highways, 
supersonic  air  carriers,  and  high  speed  rail 
service.  But  we  have  yet  to  complete  the 
development  of  adequate  IntersUte  highway 
systems  with  sufficient  access  roads  We  have 
yet  to  renovate  rapid  transit  systenas.  We 
have  yet  to  locate  convenient  air  f>ort  facili- 
ties We  have  yet  to  containerize  trucking 
and  shipping. 

Transportation    Is    the    key    to   success   In 
oLu-  modem  world.   It  U  my  hope   that   the 
Regional    Commission    will    work    swUUy    to 
provide  New  England  with  that  key. 
rv    poLxunoN  control 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  the  end  result 
of  an  economy  whose  unprecedented  scien- 
tific and  technological  growth  has  far  out- 
stripped Its  ability  to  cope  with  the  by- 
products of  that  growth.  We  must  now  deal 

with  them 

This  Is  a  matter  which  requires  regional 
planning  and  cooperation  Efforts  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  control  the  pollution  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  are  useless  without  the  co- 
operation of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
Air  pollution  control  programs  In  Pall  River 
and  New  Bedford  are  futile  without  similar 
programs   In   Providence 

I  have  often  stated  my  views  on  polIuUon. 
We  In  New  England  have  made  considerable 
progress,  particularly  with  state  and  federal- 
aid  funds  However,  pollution  Is  still,  today, 
the  largest  single  destroyer  of  New  England 
water  resources — hindering  the  economy.  Im- 
pairing health,  and  Jeopardizing  the  proc- 
I>er1ty  of  the  region 

The  Regional  Commission,  In  cooper&Uon 
with  the  New  England  Oovernors  Council, 
must  continue  and  Increase  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress In  thin  most  Important  area  Intra-  and 
Interstate  regulations  and  programs  need 
further  design  and  development.  Implemen- 
taUon  of  technological  advances  In  control 
devices  must  be  accelerated.  More  than  In 
any  other  field,  regional  planning  Is  the  only 
effective  tool  In  our  effort  to  rid  our  com- 
munlUes  of  these  unwanted  by-products  of 
our  modern  technology. 

V.    EDUCATION 

RaglonaJlzatlon  of  our  educational  pro- 
grams Is  the  wave  of  the  future  Within  the 
New  England  states,  regional  high  schooU 
and  regionally  located  branches  of  state  uni- 
versities are  well  developed  The  Importance 
of  equal  opportunity  In  educaUon  and  equal 
preparation  for  a  responsible  and  self  suffi- 
cient citizenry  Is  undisputed.  But  because 
of  the  mobility  of  that  citizenry,  curricula 
planning  must  assume  a  regional  role.  To- 
day, there  Is  no  guarantee  that  a  child  begin- 
ning school  In  Norwood.  Massachusetts  will 
complete  his  education  In  Norwood  More 
likely,  he  will  attend  his  first  three  grades 
in  Norwood,  his  middle  grades  In  Worcester, 
and  perhaps  begin  high  school  In  Hartford, 
Connecticut   Lack  o*  regional  and  Interstate 


curriculum  planning  places  this  child  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage 

The  advent  of  educational  television  and 
closed  circuit  television  makes  reglonallza- 
tlon  more  reasonable  and  functional.  No 
child  or  adult  should  be  denied  quality  ed- 
ucation simply  because  he  lives  In  a  city 
as  opposed  to  a  suburb,  or  In  the  country  as 
opposed  to  an  urban  area.  Our  state  depart- 
ments of  education  must  meet  the  demands 
of  all  of  our  communities  And  our  states 
must  work  together  on  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education. 

The  Regional  Commission  can  play  a  role 
In  education  development.  Massachusetts  is 
one  of  the  great  educational  centers  of  the 
world  And  so  Is  New  England.  We  have  avail- 
able to  us  many  of  the  beet  minds  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Let 
us  tap  that  resource  Every  state  In  the  union 
has  derived  Immeasurable  benefits  from  the 
faculties  of  Massaciiusetts  universities.  Yet 
there  are  areas  of  New  England  where  the 
quality  of  education  Is  far  below  the  naUonal 
standard. 

It  Is  indeed  tragic  to  note  that  four  of 
the  New  England  states  rank  among  the  bot- 
tom ten  states  In  per  capita  expenditures 
for  all  educaUon — Massachusetts  ranks  forty- 
ninth.  And  only  Vermont  places  within  the 
top  twenty  with  the  rank  of  nineteen. 

The  day  must  come  when  we,  as  a  region, 
as  well  as  a  nation,  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  quality  of  education  provided  for  all 
children 

I  Eisk  the  Regional  Commission  to  propose 
to  the  States  specific  methods  for  raising  re- 
gional coordination, 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  prepare 
a  survey  on  the  curriculum  differences  within 
the  New  England  States. 

VI.     MANPOWIH     TRAI.NI.NG     AND    VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITAriON 

Rapid  technological  changes,  bringing  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Increases  the  output 
of  employees  They  also  raise  their  earning 
I>ower  and  standard  of  living  But  these  same 
changes  create  problems  of  displaced  work- 
ers, declining  industries  and  depressed  areas. 
Nowhere  Is  this  fact  more  visible  than  In  the 
New  England  States. 

The  location  of  a  major  pKJrtlon  of  the  elec- 
tronics and  space  Industry  In  Massachusetts 
created  a  completely  new  standard  of  living 
from  the  communities  bordering  on  Route 
128.  By  the  same  token,  the  loss  of  parts  of 
the  textile,  wool.  shoe,  and  furniture  Indus- 
tries has  spread  poverty  throughout  all  of 
New  England.  To  eliminate  these  depressed 
areas,  renewed  efforts  in  the  areas  of  man- 
power training  and  vocational  re-education 
are  necessary 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  potential 
for  developing  human  resources  through  re- 
training led  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Under  the  programs  pro- 
vided by  this  act.  much  of  the  skilled  labor 
force  of  New  Eiigland  has  been  retrained 
and  has  found  new  work  But  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  enough.  Each 
state  and  each  region  must  provide  facilities 
for  Job  retraining  and  vocational  education 
Private  business  and  industry  must  share  the 
cost  of  these  programs. 

It  Is  Indeed  y ignlflcant  that  many  areas  of 
Massachusetts  are  binding  together  to  form 
districts  for  housing  modern,  well-equipped 
and  well  staffed  retraining  and  vocational 
education  facilities. 

The  Regional  Commission  can  assume  a 
leadership  role  In  this  area  Regionalizing 
within  state,  and  between  states,  la  a  neces- 
fary  requirement  for  effective  programs.  U 
U  a  geographic  fact  of  life  that  many  New 
E^nglanders  live  in  one  state  but  work  In 
another.  All  New  England  States  must  share 
the  costs  of  an  expanded  and  regionalized 
Job  retraining  and  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. All  the  states  will  reap  the  beneflU  If 
they  do. 
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As  the  pace  of  technological  change  accel- 
erates, individuals  In  skilled  positions  will 
need  to  learn  two  or  more  skills  within  their 
work  years  FaclllUes  must  be  available  for 
these  workers.  New  England  has  faced  the 
problem  of  industrial  relocation  before.  In- 
deed, It  Is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
that  relocation.  Whether  or  not  we  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  hl8tor>-  will  be  apparent 
only  if  we  prepare  to  meet  the  effects  of 
any  future  relocation  activity  The  provision 
of  progressive  Job  retraining  and  vocational 
education  programs  will  ensure  our  ability 
to  do  so.  And.  as  a  fortunate  side  effect,  the 
availability  of  such  programs  and  facllltlee 
will  encourage  the  location  of  new  industry 
In  our  area. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  act  as 
a  coordinating  body  for  multi-state  Job- 
retralnlng  programs,  and  to  stimulate  their 
development. 

Vn.    HEALTH 

The  provision  of  adequate  and  comprehen- 
sive health  care  Is  one  of  my  prime  concerns 
as  a  United  States  Senator.  I  know  It  Is  a 
concern  of  all  pullc  officials  In  Massachu- 
setu.  and  throughout  New  England  Reglon- 
allzaUon  of  health  programs  to  provide  the 
finest  In  available  services  to  our  citizens  Is 
an  important  and  progressive  Idea  I  know 
that  legislation  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  which  would 
revitalize  the  Commonwealth's  public  health 
program.  I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted  Its  programs  will  take  their 
place  with  those  provided  by  the  recently 
enacted  mental  health  and  public  health 
reorganization  bills 

Massachusetts  and  New  England  are  for- 
tunate to  have  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
medical  complexes  in  the  world  in  the  region. 
The  research  facilities,  the  hospitals  and  the 
highly  qualified  medical  personnel  concen- 
trated In  the  Boston  area  attract  patients 
from  across  the  nation  and  around  the  world. 
KlBO  located  In  the  Boston  area,  at  Columbia 
Point,  is  the  first  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ter to  be  funded  under  an  amendment  I 
Introduced  to  the  Poverty  Program  legisla- 
tion The  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  com- 
munity will  shortly  have  established  another 
of  these  centers. 

The  concept  of  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters Is  new  and  promising  Although  Boston 
houses  the  medical  center  of  the  world, 
seventy-five  miles  outside  of  Boston  live  i>eo- 
ple  who  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
comprehensive  medical  care  programs  The 
wealth  of  skills  In  the  Greater  Boston  area 
should  not  be  confined  to  that  area  The  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  computerized 
diagnostic  center  for  outlying  areas,  and 
closed  circuit  television  systems  to  service 
other  New  England  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  cannot  be  denied 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  under- 
take a  feaslbtllty  study  on  the  establishment 
of  such  a  network. 

The  state  departments  of  heaJth  should 
cooperate  In  establishing  standardized  pro- 
grams of  health  education,  communicable 
disease  control,  and  In  providing  more  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  medical  needs  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

Public  health  reorganization  is  necessary 
If  all  are  to  receive  comprehensive  health 
care  The  Regional  Commission  can  do  much 
to  fost*r  such  reorganization  in  the  New 
England  states. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  encour- 
age public  health  reorganization 

The  development  of  comprehensive  and  re- 
gional public  health  programs  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  attention  to  mental  health  The 
caxe  of  the  mentally  111  Is  presently  under- 
going revolutionary  change  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Mental  Health  Reorganization  BUI.  Just 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 
Identifies  MassachusetU  as  a  leader  in  a  field 
too  long  neglected  by  our  nation. 

This  Bill  serves  as  an  excellent  example 
for  other  New  England  states.  It  can  well 


serve  as  the  foundaUon  for  regional izatlon 
of  mental  health  programs.  In  1963.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  that. 

"Mental  illness  and  mental  retardation 
occur  more  frequently  .  .  require  more  pro- 
longed treatment  .  .  waste  more  of  our 
human  resources,  and  constitute  more  finan- 
cial drain  .  .  ,  than  any  other  single  health 
condition.  We  as  a  nation  have  long  ne- 
glected the  mentally  Ul  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded" President  Johnson  recently  stated 
■For  thousands  of  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  Americans,  employment  has  too 
long  been  considered  an  exclusive  concern 
of  'charity'  Yet  we  know  that  many  handi- 
capped citizens  can  learn  Impwrtant  skills." 
Through  the  provision  of  regional  mental 
health  centers,  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
New  England  states  can  reduce  the  waste  of 
human  resources  Regional  services  will  per- 
mit many  of  these  Individuals  an  earlier  re- 
entry into  society  They  will  allow  them  to 
make  valuable  and  needed  contributions  to 
their  communities. 

The  program  adopted  by  Massachusetts  will 
take  ten  years  to  complete.  This  Illustrates 
the  need  for  similar  action  by  other  New 
England  states  as  quickly  as  possible 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  work 
with  every  New  England  State  In  an  effort  to 
raise  the  quality  of  care  for  the  mentally  111 
and  retarded 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  support 
programs  aimed  at  returning  our  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  citizens  to  the 
w^ork  force  State  and  local  governments  must 
assume  the  leadership  in  this  area,  and  pri- 
vate industry  must  be  encouraged  to  do  more. 

Vnl.    WELFARE 

The  persistence  of  substantial  poverty  and 
unemployment  In  our  productive  and  pros- 
perous society.  Justifies  social  welfare  pro- 
grams New  England,  as  a  region  well- 
schooled  in  the  fiuciuatlons  of  an  Indus- 
trial community,  is  well  aware  of  this  need. 
To  say  that  an  individual  Is  fully  respon- 
sible for  his  own  welfare  Is  unrealistic  In 
an  era  when  technological  change  can.  over- 
night, turn  a  skilled  worker  Into  an  unem- 
ployable worker 

■The  challenge  of  returning  that  individual 
to  the  work  force  requires  a  progressive  wel- 
fare system  It  must,  first,  encourage  him 
to  obtain  Job  retraining.  Second.  It  must 
provide  for  the  support  of  his  dependents 
during  the  period  of  his  retraining 

Massachusetts  again,  provides  leader- 
ship While  the  other  New  England  states 
have  state  administered  welfare  programs, 
few  provide  a  program  as  comprehensive  as 
the  one  authorized  in  the  recently  enacted 
Public  Welfare  Reorganization  Bill  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bin  can  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  other  New  England  states 

The  basic  change  provided  in  this  land- 
mark legislation  Is  the  establishment  of  fifty 
community  service  centers.  These  regional 
centers  will  replace  the  myriad  of  local 
boards  of  public  welfare.  The  new  state  ad- 
ministered regional  welfare  system,  aside 
from  providing  these  regional  centers,  has 
another  unique  feature  which  I  believe  Is 
most  In  keeping  with  the  anticipated  future 
needs  of  our  citizens — a  program  of  com- 
prehensive services 

Reglonallzatlon  is  a  requirement  for  a 
modern  welfare  system  The  establishment 
of  Intra-state  regional  service  centers  pro- 
viding all  of  the  necessary  welfare  servicer, 
is  a  first  step  In  our  efforts  to  reform  our 
welfare  program  Because  of  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  New  England  states,  reglonal- 
lzatlon on  an  interstate  basis  Is  also  nec- 
essary Equality  of  services  among  states  of 
close  proximity  Is  mandatory.  The  disparate 
requirements  for  public  assistance  should  be 
star.diirdlz,ed  whenever  possible 

I   ask   the   Regional   Commission   to   work 
with  the   states   to   bring   their   welfare   as- 
sistance programs  into  alignment 
I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  study 


the  establishment  of  regional  multi-purpose 
service  centers  The  day  will  come,  when  it 
is  possible  for  the  citizen  to  make  one  tnp 
to  take  advantage  of  comprehensive  service 
in  anv  one  of  the  above  areas — public  health, 
mental  health,  and  public  weUare  When 
that  day  comes,  we  can  be  sure  that  more 
of  our  citizens  will  be  served  and  that  they 
are  better  served. 

IX.    HOUSINO 

As  a  state  and  a  region  our  goal  cannot 
be  any  different  from  that  stated  by  the 
Congress  in  1949  as  national  policy;  "A  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family." 

Nineteen  years  later,  we  are  a  long  way 
from  that  goal.  The  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In- 
dicates our  high  national  concern  for  meet- 
ing this  goal  However,  states  and  regional 
agencies  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
comprehensive  planning  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  offer  financial  assistance,  but 
only  local  and  regional  efforts  can  cnstire 
that  construction  actually  proceeds  logically 
and  rationally 

Megalopolis  demands  regional  cooperation. 
Soon,  miles  of  undeveloped  land  between 
suburban  communities  will  be  covered  with 
homes,  for  our  expanding  population  To  il- 
lustrate: In  1930,  there  were  980,000  house- 
holds In  New  England  Bv  1950,  thai  number 
had  reached  2,550.000  By  1960,  3,120  000  By 
1970,  New  England  must  accommodate  an 
additional  950,000  households. 

Only  Judicious  use  of  land  will  prevent 
the  construction  of  identical  communities, 
with  Identical  street  layout  IdenUcal  homes, 
and  Identical  shopping  areas.  Only  Judicious 
planning  can  save  sufficient  land  for  scenic 
beauty  and  for  recreation. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  pinpoint 
sites  for  the  construction  of  new  communi- 
ties in  New  England  These  communities  can 
bring  a  new  order  of  quality  urban  living  to 
New  England  and  to  Massachusetts.  They 
represent  the  wave  of  the  future. 

X.    CRIME    CONTROL 

Crime  conuol  is  of  growing  concern  to 
Massachusetts  aad  to  New  England  In  1986, 
the  national  crime  rate  per  100,000  persona 
was  1.502  In  1966,  this  rate  had  Increased 
bv  10  2  per  cent,  to  1  656  per  100,000  In  New 
England  In  1965.  the  crime  rate  was  1.22B 
per  100.000  And  in  1966.  It  had  reached  1.290 
per  100.000  Although  we  can  take  some 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  rate  is  lower  than 
the  national  rate,  we  have  cause  for  concern 
because  In  one  year  New  England's  crime  rate 
increased  10,8  per  cent  This  is  higher  than 
the  national  average  increase. 

Crime  control  must  be  a  regional  concern. 
Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  In  gun 
control  legislation  '  Massachusetts  has  a  very 
strong  and  potentially  effective  gun  control 
bill  However,  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill 
Is  weakened  when  guns  are  purchased  In 
other  New  England  states  by  Massachusetts 
residents  who  could  not  buy  them  In  the 
Commonwealth  In  one  year,  over  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  guns  surrendered  by 
criminals  In  Massachusetts  were  purchased 
outside  of  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  work 
with  state  legislatures  on  the  development 
of  compatible  gun  control  legislation. 

This  year-  in  Congress  I  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Institutes  to  provide  impetus  for  regional 
research  efforts,  advanced  academic  train- 
ing In  criminal  Justice  professions,  and 
concentrated  In-service  discipline  seminars 
for  those  who  run  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems. This  idea  was  bore  In  New  England. 
It  Illustrates  how  appropriate  New  England 
is  for  regional  treatment  of  some  o:  these 
problems. 

I  have  also  co-sponsored  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967.  This  bUl 
authorizes  grants  to  groups  of  states.  It 
would  be  most   unfortunate  if  we  in  New 
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England  did  not  take  advantage  ol  this 
feature  when   the   bill  passes. 

The  most  recent  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Poet  carries  a  cover  story  entitled.  "The 
Mafla^How  It  Bleeds  New  England."  Orga- 
nized crime  Is  reportedly  bleeding  the  area 
of  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
Only  as  a  region  can  we  meet  the  menace 
which    Is   operating   regionally. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  con- 
vene regional  conferences  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  The  Commission  can  use  as  a 
framework  the  New  England  State  Police 
Chiefs  Association,  which  has  already  given 
us  a  headstart  to  regional  cooperation. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  study 
the  advisability  of  regional  licensing  of  com- 
puter  Interconnections. 

Progress  to  stem  the  growing  crime  rate 
In  our  region  and  In  our  nation  presents 
a  serious  challenge.  But  It  Is  a  challenge 
we  cannot  fall  to  answer.  It  requires  the 
efforts  of  every  single  government  official, 
every  law  enforcement  officer,  and,  most  of 
all.  every  citizen  as  Individuals.  And  It  re- 
quires regional  cooperation.  v 

XI.    NATURAL    RESOUKCES 

New  England's  natural  resources  are  not 
adequately  used. 

New  England  has  an  abundance  of  water — 
for  drinking,  for  recreation,  for  industry  and 
for  power.  Yet,  using  this  water  presents  a 
difficulty.  Sewage  and  Industrial  waste  make 
much  of  New  England's  water  unusable  and 
a  peril  to  health  and  recreation,  to  fishing 
and  Industrial  development.  Water  collec- 
tion and  distribution  systems  are  obsolete 
and  Inadequate.  Again,  we  need  a  regional 
progrsim  for  water  pollution  control,  for 
distribution,  and  for  conservation.  Every 
New  England  state  shares  rivers  with  an- 
other state.  The  clean-up  cannot  work  with- 
out cooperative  efforts. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  develop 
a  regional  program  of  water  resources,  draw- 
ing from  the  work  of  the  existing,  single 
puFFKJse  regular  agencies. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  New  England  Is  covered 
with  forests.  We  must  develop  and  protect 
our  forests  ttirough  modern  methods  of  con- 
servation and  technology. 

The  vacation  business  has  great  potential 
for  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  With 
Improved  transportation  networks  and  roads, 
New  England's  seashores  and  mountains  will 
be  vast  year  round  retreats  for  megalopolis. 
There  Is  ample  room  for  expansion  of  the 
tourist  industry  In  New  England.  But  Lf  we 
are  to  Increase  tourism,  we  must  work  to- 
gether for  national  development  of  our  great 
natural  resources.  Haphazard  development 
Win  destroy  the  resources  and  hurt  business. 

Beach  erosion  control  Is  mandatory  and 
access  roads  to  our  mountain  skiing  areas  are 
Imperative  The  preservation  of  the  resource 
and  its  intensive  use  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  act  as 
UaLson  between  the  States  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments seeking  to  Increase  tourism. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  act  as 
liaison  between  the  conservation  groups  and 
the  development  groups. 

m.  POWER  COSTS  AND  BATES 

The  most  recent  national  pKJwer  survey 
shows  that  the  coet  of  producing,  transmit- 


ting, and  distributing  power  In  New  England 
Is  twenty-eight  per  cent  above  the  naUonal 
average.  Commercial  consumers  paid  up  to 
forty-flve  per  cent  more.  Industrial  consum- 
ers paid  up  to  sixty-two  per  cent  more. 

New  England's  relaUvely  high  power  rates 
have  accelerated  the  decline  In  specific  In- 
dustries. They  have  also  hindered  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  Industrial  base.  As  an  Illus- 
tration. Industrial  power  sales  tripled  between 
1940  and  1963  In  New  England — but  they  In- 
creased six  times  In  the  nation  as  a. whole.  In 
the  same  period,  residential  sales  In  New 
England  Increased  six  times — but  they  In- 
creased ten  times  In  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Even  accounting  for  the  faster  population 
growth  of  other  regions.  New  England's  con- 
sumption of  power  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

High  costs  are  the  reason. 
To  some  extent,  the  high  costs  reflect  a 
lack  of  natural  resources  of  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas,  and  the  consequently  high  price 
of  these  fuels  when  used  for  power  genera- 
tion. To  an  equal  extent,  however,  the  high 
oosta  reflect  the  lack  of  large-scale  generat- 
ing and  transmission  facilities. 

We  have  been  struggling  for  years  in  the 
Congress  to  get  the  funds  to  construct  the 
EHckey-Llncoln  Hydro-Electric  Plant  In 
Maine.  Our  struggles  have  been  only  partially 
successful,  because  of  the  Intense  opposition 
and  powerful  lobbying  of  the  private  power 
companies.  Eventually,  the  plant  will  be  built. 
When  It  Is.  New  England's  power  rat«8  will  go 
down. 

But  there  are  additional  routes  open  to  us 
to  bring  down  power  costs. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  a  New  England  Power 
Authority.  This  Authority  could  purchase 
low-cost  power  outside  New  England — as  In 
Labrador  or  New  York — and  wheel  It  for  sale 
at  cost  In  New  England. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  work 
Intensively  to  encourage  regional  inter-con- 
nectlons  to  forestall  the  recurrence  of  the 
blackouts  which  have  plagued  New  England. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  bring  to- 
gether the  private  and  public  power  com- 
panies In  New  England  and.  to  urge  them  to 
undertake  Joint  planning  and  programming. 

New  England's  economy  can  never  be 
strong  and  vibrant  without  lower  power 
costs.  We  must  all.  private  citizens  and  pub- 
lic officials,  work  toward  lowering  rates. 

SUM  MART    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

I  have  suggested  a  large  number  of  target 
areas  for  action  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission.  There  are  many  others,  such  as 
regional  employment  referral  centers,  which 
I  would  have  Uked  to  consider  here  today.  I 
win  comment  on  others  at  the  December 
hearing  devoted  to  New  England  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  project  a  pessimistic 
picture  for  the  future  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  New  England  area.  To  the  contrary,  I 
have  meant  to  present  a  frank  appraisal  of 
the  problems  we  face  before  we  can  realize 
our  full  potential.  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  have  much  of  which  to  be  proud. 
The  residents  are  well  educated  and  Inde- 
pendent. It  Is  highly  Industrialized  and  high- 
ly productive.  In  absolute  terms,  Its  economy 
expanded  throughout  the  years,  despite  the 
fact  that  Ita  rate  of  growth  has  been  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  AGENCY 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


The  advent  of  regional  planning  Is  a  great 
step  forward.  It  will  prove  to  be  of  Immeasur- 
able value  to  New  England,  parUcularly  u 
we  begin  to  view  ourselves  as  a  region  when 
we  attempt  to   treat  regional   problems. 

In  1790.  the  date  of  the  first  census.  New 
England  accounted  for  almost  twenty-flve 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  population.  By  1910. 
this  share  had  declined  to  7.1  per  cent.  Pres- 
ently, with  a  population  of  ten  and  one  half 
million,  the  population  of  New  Eng- 
land represents  5.8  per  cent  of  the  United 
States"  toUl.  Despite  our  declining  popula- 
tion. New  Englanders  maintain  their  tradi- 
tionally high  level  of  participation  In  the 
labor  force.  This  Is  because  the  age  distri- 
butions of  our  population  places  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  jjopulatlon  Into  work  age 
groups  than  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Also,  be- 
cause female  participation  In  the  labor  force 
Is  somewhat  higher  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  At  the  present  time  57.2  per  cent  of 
our  total  population  participates  In  the  labor 
force.  The  availability  of  regional  statistics  of 
this  sort  are  a  recent  innovation.  They  are 
Important  for  an  understanding  of  what  we 
are  doing  as  a  region,  and  what  we  must  do  to 
raise  our  standards. 

I  recently  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  Washington  to  prepare  regional  and  state- 
by-state  breakdowns  of  the  flow  of  Federal 
funds  Into  the  New  England  region.  I  have 
that  breakdown  with  me  today,  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing.  It  shows  that,  as  a  region,  we  re- 
ceive a  smaller  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
than  we  did  five  years  ago.  down  to  6.1  per 
cent  from  7  2  per  cent.  In  many  cases,  this 
Is  because  we  have  not  been  aggressive  In 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  develop 
a  system  for  accounting  for  the  use  by  New 
England  states  of  the  available  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  can  act  as  an  Important  incen- 
tive to  New  England. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  aid  local 
legislatures  to  keep  abreast  of  new  Federal 
programs  and  to  pass  companion  legislation 
as  swiftly  as  possible  At  the  present  time, 
many  Federal  programs  are  Inoperable  In 
Massachvisetts  because  the  General  Court  has 
not  yet  enacted  the  necessary  enabling  legis- 
lation to  authorize  state  participation  in  the 
programs. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assume  all  the  bur- 
dens Of  economic  and  social  development  In 
New  England.  Neither  do  I  want  to  suggest 
that  the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
should  assume  all  respKDnslbllltles  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  New 
England  states. 

The  tasks  we  face  are  so  vast  that  we  need 
all  the  help  and  advice  we  can  get.  The 
Regional  Commission  Is  uniquely  suited  to 
carrying  out  some  of  these  responsibilities, 
acting  as  a  stimulus  and  catalyst. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  This  obligation  Is  to  leave 
for  them  a  better  world  than  our  parents  left 
for  us. 

Sound   planning  on   a  regional   basis  Is  a 
beacon  to  lead  the  way  to  this  better  world. 
The  work  of  the  Regional  Commission  can 
light   this   beacon. 

I  urge  It  to  get  on  with  Its  work. 


December  15,  1967 
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Statement  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Before  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
lUSSiON,  Boston.  December  12.  1967 
1  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  further  testimony  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission. 

One  month  ago.  at  your  Massachusetts 
hearing,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  outline 
what  I  consider  the  areas  of  major  concern 
for  the  New  England  Regional  Commlaalon. 
as  they  apply  to  Massachusetts.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  present  my  views  on  how 
the  Regional  Commission  can  Implement  cer- 
tain of  those  suggestions,  as  well  as  other 
suggestions  more  relevant  to  New  England 
as  a  whole. 

As  a  United  States  Senator  and  as  a  New 
Englander.  I  am  proud  of  the  Interest  shown 
m  these  hearings  by  men  of  leadership  in 
every  New  England  state,  men  with  a  broad 
range  of  knowledge  and  expertise.  I  am  proud, 
but  not  surprised,  for  New  Englanders  have 
a  proud  heritage  of  leadership. 

For  over  three  hundred  years.  New  England 
has  been  Identified  as  a  geographical,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  unit.  New  Englanders  are 
bom  with  a  spirit  of  regionalism.  This  spirit 
is  encouraged  and  nurtured.  So  that  today, 
interstate  cooperation  Is  truly  the  hallmark 
of  the  region. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
can  provide  finite  leadership  and  direction 
to  assure  etiectlve  u£e  of  this  great  resource. 
Cooperation,  without  adequate  advance  plan- 
ning, can  be  misdirected  and  wasteful.  But 
well-planned  and  well-controlled  cooperation 
can  revive  New  England,  can  make  It  a  focus 
of  economic  and  social  activity — a  position 
that  Is  historically  our  own. 

But  to  provide  the  necessary  direction  and 
leadership,  the  Regional  Commission  must 
be  acUon-orlented. 

No  one  denies  the  need  for  research  and 
Etudy.  But  we  can  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Many  of  the  problem  areas  outlined 
In  my  testimony  and  In  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses  have  been  studied  and  re- 
studled.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  study- 
ing and  start  acting,  at  least  in  these  areas. 
The  Regional  Commission  must  use  available 
resources.  Federal  and  state  studies  In  the 
areas  of  transportation,  p>ollutlon.  housing 
and  urban  development  are  available  and 
they  are  current.  The  outstanding  universi- 
ties of  New  England — one  of  our  most  valued 
natural  resources — all  have  Bureaus  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  dedicated  to  the  study  and  research 
of  community  affairs.  Harvard.  MIT,  Yale, 
Boston  College.  Dartmouth.  Bowdoln,  North- 
eastern, Mlddleburg.  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Boston  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts — these  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  academic  Institutions  which  con- 
tinually publish  studies  on  every  facet  of  New 
England  life  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
New  England  Council — these  organizations, 
and  others,   publish  data  continually. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Regional 
Commission  will  not  turn  out  to  be  Just  an- 
other study  group.  I  urge  you  to  look  to  our 
universities  for  assistance — ask  them  to 
place  their  vast  research  facilities  at  your 
disposal  Look  to  the  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments for  assistance — they  too  have  much 


to  offer.  Look  to  business  and  finances — they 
have  much  at  stake  In  a  viable  future  for 
New  England. 

We  have  the  studies;  in  some  cases,  we 
have  the  plans.  Let  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion serve  as  a  catalyst  for  action. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  you  have  au- 
thority to  seek  program  funds  from  the  regu- 
lar Federal  Departments  and  agencies.  You 
also  have  authority  to  go  directly  to  Congress. 

The  time  has  passed  for  you  to  seek  fiscal 

1968  funds  through  the  regular  departmental 
budget  process.  But  It  has  not  passed  for  re- 
quests direct  to  Congress.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  entire  New  England  Congressional  dele- 
gation when  I  urge  you  to  bring  us  your  re- 
quests for  program  funds. 

I  will  outline  a  few  areas  where  this  seems 
particularly  appropriate.  But  there  are  un- 
doubtedly others.  You  should  put  this  high 
on  your  agenda,  as  I  am  talking  not  about 

1969  or  1970,  but  1968.  New  England  has 
waited  a  long  time  for  Its  Regional  Commis- 
sion. Let  us  wait  no  longer  for  action.  Let  ac- 
tion be  the  Regional  Commission's  watch- 
word. 

I  would  like  to  outline  a  brief  ten  point 
action  program  for  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission.  This  program  can  serve  to  en- 
sure action — which  In  turn  will  ensure  prog- 
ress for  New  England. 

1    regional  coordination  or  program 

PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  most  Important  prerequisite  In  any 
effort  designed  to  meet  regional  problems  Is 
coordination  Once  the  problems  of  a  region 
have  been  identified,  the  planning  for  the 
development  programs  to  solve  them  must 
be  coordinated. 

In  mv  previous  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mission, I  outlined  the  maj'or  problems  fac- 
ing the  New  England  Region.  The  problems 
are  not  new.  I  am  not  the  first  to  cite  them. 
President  Kennedy.  In  1952,  presented  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  them  to  the  Congress.  Many 
programs  he  recommended  are  now  law. 

We  have  made  efforts  In  some  areas  to 
eliminate  the  other  problems  We  have  es- 
tablished commissions,  separate  agencies, 
state  agencies,  regional  agencies  to  study 
problems  and  plan  programs.  The  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Comnaission  Is  the  first  agency 
designed  to  coordinate  Intrastate  and  Inter- 
slate  efforts  In  every  problem  area. 

;  ask  that  the  Rcgioiial  Commission  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
of  program  planning  and  development  in 
New  England. 

At  the  present  time,  In  the  area  of  pollu- 
tion control,  each  of  the  New  England  states 
has  a  state  agency  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  water  pollu- 
tion conuols.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  has  some  responsibility  in 
this  area.  A  Federal  representative  Is  active 
In  each  of  the  New  England  states.  The  New 
England  River  Basins  Commission,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  New  England  Interstate  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Commission  and  each 
city  and  town  In  New  England,  share  re- 
sponsibility in  this  most  vital  area. 

The  Regional  Commission  can  and  should 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  challenge  of  pollution, 
particularly  interstate  programs. 

Elimination  of  overlapping  responsibilities 
Is  a  major  concern.  At  a  recent  hearing  on 
pollution  In  Boston  Harbor,  It  appeared  that 
no  fewer  than  ten  agencies  or  Individuals 
share  responsibility  for  clearing  the  waters 
of  the  harbor.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  pol- 
lution control  efforts  are  bogged  down,  and 
that  Boston  Harbor  Is  still  dirty. 

The  same  situation  exist*  In  pollution. 
Again,  each  state,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  cities  and  towns  have  agencies  designed 
to  meet  this  problem  The  same  is  true  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  major  problem  areas 


Identified  as  critical  In  the  New  England 
region:  transportation,  health,  social  welfare, 
manpower  training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
urban  development,  housing,  crime  control 
and  consumer  protection. 

/  ask  tfie  Regional  Commission  to  move  to 
eliminate  the  overlaps  among  Federal,  state 
and  local  agencies.  To  do  this,  the  Commis- 
sion should  make  a  survey  of  the  existing 
agencies,  state  and  Federal,  to  determine 
where  duplication  exists.  Then.  It  can  sug- 
gest modern  management  techniques  to  re- 
duce the  overlaps  and  to  ease  the  burdens  of 
the  Inevitable  paperwork  the  overlaps  create. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  identify 
lines  of  responsibility  In  each  of  these  prob- 
lem areas.  The  Regional  Commission  might. 
In  some  cases,  be  given  the  authority  of  final 
approval  In  programs  of  particular  regional 
Impact,  such  as  air  pollution  control.  Deter- 
mining lines  of  responsibility  can  be  a  step 
In  thU  direction  of  sound  program  manage- 
ment, 
n.  SUBMISSION  or  a  pBioamr  program  to  thx 

CONGRESS 

The  Fleglonal  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  determine  priorities  and  submit  programs 
to  the  Congress  for  approval  and  funding. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  submit 
a  priority  program  for  Neic  England  to  the 
Congress  before  April  15.  1968. 

Through  examination  of  existing  studies 
on  New  England's  transportation,  industrial 
development,  manpower  training,  pollution 
and  other  problems,  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion can  be  In  a  position  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  series  of  action  progrrams  In 
these  pressing  areas.  Again.  I  urge  the  Com- 
rrUsslon  to  utilize  the  resources  available  to 
them — existing  studies  In  each  area,  studies 
have  been  completed  and  recommendations 
have  been  made.  Let  it  be  the  role  of  the 
Regional  Commission  to  sift  through  the 
studies  and  recommendations,  and  come  up 
with  an  action  program  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  successful  solutions. 

In  other  areas,  less  pressing  perhaps  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  In  areas  of  im- 
portance to  New  England.  Let  the  Regional 
Commission  solicit  such  programs  from  the 
states  for  presentation  t^  the  Congress  and 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies.  In  Its 
role  as  liaison  to  the  Federal  Government, 
no  service  could  be  mere  appropriate 

/  ask  the  Regional  Cornrnission  -.o  prepa'e 
programs  of  both  long  and  short  range  benefit 
to  the  region,  and  to  submit  their  programs 
to  the  Congress  This  would  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress,  as  outlined  In  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of   1965 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example  of  how  the 
Commission  could  proceed  under  this  pro- 
posal. Water  pollution  control  programs  have 
been  prepared,  both  In  Massachusetts  and  In 
New  England.  Cities,  towns  and  Industries 
are  readv  to  act  But  the  Federal  budget 
situation'  has  forced  the  Administration  to 
seek  only  50  percent  of  the  funds  for  water 
pollutloii  control  activities,  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  only  last  year. 

Consequently,  those  who  drew  their  plans 
counting  on  a  certain  level  of  Federal  partic- 
ipation find  the  regular  Federal  programs 
very  short  of  funds.  The  Regional  Commis- 
sion could — and  should — ask  the  Congress 
for  supplemental  water  pollution  control 
funds.  In  this  way.  New  England  could  move 
faster  down  the  road  to  c'.ean  rivers  and 
harbors  than  It  otherwise  could. 

in.    COORDINATION     OF    STATS    AND    PEDERAL 
LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAMS 

Most  of  the  programs  authorized  in  the 
Congress,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments,  require  the 
passage  of  enabling  legislation  at  the  state 
or  local  level  This  Is  particularly  true  where 
Federal  funds  are  available  on  a  matching 
basis  The  state  must  authorize  participa- 
tion in  the^e  Federal  Programs,  and  ear- 
mark funds  to  pay  the  state  share. 
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I  oak  the  Re0onal  Commission  to  aid  state 
legislatures  to  pass  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation. 

Massachusetts,  until  November  7  of  this 
year,  could  not  participate  In  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  because  the  state 
lacked  the  necessary  authorization.  This  act 
provided  for  the  planning  acquisition,  and 
development  of  public  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  facilities.  Because  of  the  delay,  $2 
million  In  Federal  funds  reserved  for  Massa- 
chusetts went  unspent.  Massachusetts  lost 
out  on  many  programs  of  value  to  Its  citizens, 
and  Jeopardized  Its  chance  to  secure  the 
same  amount  of  funds  In  future  allocations. 

In  examining  the  record  of  New  England's 
share  of  funds  available  to  It  through  the 
Federal  Government,  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  are  many  other  programs  which  are 
not  fully  utilized.  /  ask  the  Regional  Com- 
mission to  survey  each  Federal  program,  to 
determine  whether  they  are  being  utilized 
fully  on  a  state  and  on  a  regional  basis.  I 
then  urge  the  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
the  states  to  secure  full  participation  In 
Federal  programs.  With  such  assistance,  we 
can  be  assured  that  New  England  will  not 
lose  out  on  the  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  region  and  the  lives  of  New 
Englanders. 

rV       NEW     TOWN     PLANNING     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

In  November,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  reached  200  mlUlon.  By  1975,  It  will  be 
225  million.  And  by  the  year  2000,  It  will  be 
300  million. 

Eleven  million  Americans  live  In  New  Eng- 
land. By  2000.  there  will  be  15  million— a  36 
per  cent  Increase.  New  England  must  make 
plans  to  accommodate  these  4  million  new 
citizens.  The  Regional  Commission,  through 
coordination  of  public  and  private  develop- 
ment programs,  can  do  much  to  forestall 
haphazard  ixrban  sprawl  and  unnecessary 
population  concentration. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  survey 
the  concentration  of  present  population  in 
New  England,  and  to  determine  the  need  for. 
and  select  suitable  sites  for.  New  England 
new  towns. 

The  building  of  new  towns  Is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  rewarding  activities  of 
the  sixties.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission has  recently  announced  that  two  new 
towns  will  be  built  In  central  Appalachla. 
One  13  Falrdale,  West  Virginia;  the  other. 
Midland.  Kentucky. 

This  Is  regional  planning  at  Its  best.  Pair- 
dale  and  Midland  are  now  Just  names.  With- 
in a  few  years,  they  will  be  active  young 
towns  with  active  young  families  and  young 
Ideas  working  In  growing  young   Industries. 

Certainly,  new  town  development  must  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  private  Investment. 
But  without  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. It  Is  safe  to  say  that  Falrdale  and 
Midland  would  never  have  been  started.  And 
without  the  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion, there  Is  no  agency  In  New  England  with 
the  facilities  and  with  the  mandate  to  enter 
this  area  of  creative  planning. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  work 
with  the  governors  to  encourage  industrial 
and  private  development  companies  to  enter 
Into  the  area  of  nev/  town  planning.  The  Re- 
gional Commission  can  survey  potential 
sites,  and  recommend  those  which  appear 
best  suited  for  development. 

V.    REGIONAL     AIRPORT    DESIGN 

Logan  International  Airport  Is  the  largest 
airport  In  New  England — but  It  Is  under- 
used. Much  of  the  air  traffic  now  routed 
Uirough  New  York  should,  when  we  con- 
sider time  and  efficiency  factors,  be  routed 
through  Boston. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  present 
a  program  to  domestic  and  international  car- 
riers highlighting  the  advantages  of  Logan 
International  Airport  as  a  major  air  traflBc 
terminal. 


Boston  Is  an  hour  closer  to  the  European 
continent  than  New  York,  so  It  otTers  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  International  carriers.  Lo- 
gan Airport  does  not  suffer  from  the  tre- 
mendous overcrowding  which  presently 
plagues  the  New  York  airports.  Logan  Is 
served  by  most  domestic  airlines,  so  that 
transfers  are  convenient  and  frequent.  Lo- 
gan Is  ten  minutes  from  downtown  Boston 
with  Its  outstanding  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Logan  can  become  even  more  of  a  regional 
resotirce  than  It  now  Is,  with  aggressive  pro- 
motions and  sound  development.  It  can  stim- 
ulate the  economic  progress  of  the  entire 
area.  I  urge  the  Regional  Commission  to  be- 
come active  In  promoting  It. 

The  Regional  Commission  can  also  serve 
as  a  developer  of  a  regional  airport  plan  for 
New  England.  Interstate  air  travel  needs 
much  Improvement.  New  airports  are  needed 
to  serve  both  the  growing  private  plane  needs 
of  the  area  and  the  growing  commercial 
traffic.  Certainly,  much  of  this  activity  now 
handled  at  Logan  could  be  removed  to  allow 
for  an  Increase  In  International  traffic  and 
transcontinental  traffic.  Small  airports  to  ac- 
commodate private  planes  should  be  built 
close  to  the  major  access  roads  to  a  city. 
These  airports  should  have  the  facilities  of- 
fered at  the  larger  airports  such  as  adequate 
transportation  to  the  city,  car  rental  serv- 
ices and  restaurants  so  that  they  will  attract 
the  private  plane  and  draw  them  away  from 
the  city  airport  where  they  must  wait  In  line 
for  long  periods  of  time  In  deference  to  com- 
mercial carriers. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  prepare 
a  regional  airport  plan  for  the  New  England 
area,  to  meet  the  demands  of  both  private 
and  commercial  carriers. 

VI.    REVrTALIZATION    OF    THE    FISHING    INDUSTKT 

In  my  previous  testimony,  I  urged  the 
Commission  to  work  for  the  revltallzatlon  of 
the  fishing  Industry  In  New  England.  I  want 
to  go  Into  this  matter  In  greater  detail  today 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  tides  of 
fortune  have  turned  against  the  American 
fishing  industry— an  industry  of  which  New 
England  was  once  the  center. 

In  1966  America's  domestic  producers  sup- 
plied only  40  per  cent  of  the  flsh  eaten  In  this 
country — the  remaining  60  per  cent  was  Im- 
ported. The  United  States  Is  the  world's 
foremost  Importer  of  fish  and  fish  products, 
at  an  annual  value  of  nearly  $750  million. 
This  Is  true  In  spite  of  the  fact,  that  our 
geographical  borders  to  the  south,  east  and 
west  are  ocean.  We  have  allowed  foreign 
competition  to  all  but  destroy  what  was 
once  our  greatest  Industry. 

I  csk  the  Regional  Commission  to  restore 
the  fishing  industry  to  promineTice  In  New 
England. 

To  do  this,  the  Commission  must  lend  Its 
support  to  legislation  pending  In  Congress. 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  for  the  rebirth  of  the 
Industry,  but  there  are  other  Important  meas- 
ures pending  also. 

The  Regional  Commission  must  not  delay 
Its  encouragement  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry.  In  the  program  I  have  urged 
the  Regional  Commission  to  present  to  the 
Congress  early  next  year,  I  would  hope  that 
financial  assistance  programs  for  the  fishing 
Industry  would  be  Included.  A  recent  article 
m  the  Boston  Globe  outlined  the  difficulty 
one  fisherman  In  New  Bedford  had  support- 
ing himself  and  his  family  on  the  profits  of 
his  catch.  He  needed  both  financial  and 
technical  assistance. 

Revltallzatlon  of  the  flshlng  Industry  will 
have  a  multiplier  effect.  It  would  mean  more 
Jobs  for  fishermen,  new  demand  for  proces- 
sors and  processing  facilities,  new  orders  for 
shipyards  and  equipment  suppliers,  and  the 
rebuilding  of   port  facilities 

We  can  never  allow  one  Industry  to  die 
For  with  It  die  three  or  four  related  Indus- 
tries. No  country  can  afford  this.  No  region 
can  afford  this.  No  Industry  can  afford  this. 


;  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  work 
unth  states  and  local  governments  to  develop 
Incentive  programs  to  encourage  Individuals 
to  take  to  the  sea  In  search  of  flsh. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  initiate 
construction  o/  plants  for  the  production 
of  fish  protein  concentrate. 

vn.   REDEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   NEW  ENGLAND 
PORTS 

The  rebirth  of  the  flshlng  Industry  will  cre- 
ate a  need  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  once 
proud  poru  of  New  England.  Expanding 
world  trade  accents  the  demand  for  bettering 
our  port  facilities. 

We  in  New  England  can  always  look  to  the 
past  for  glowing  descriptions  of  our  leader- 
ship In  any  economic  area.  We  led  the  nation 
In  the  development  of  the  extra-active  In- 
dustries— flshlng,  forestry,  and  mining.  We 
led  the  nation  In  implementation  of  their 
industrial  revolution.  We  can  be  proud  of 
our  history. 

But.  unfortunately,  you  and  I  do  not  live 
in  the  past.  Equally  unfortunately,  we  no 
longer  lead  In  these  areas.  But  we  have  the 
power  to  determine  our  future — If  we  have 
the  dedication.  New  England  still  pooaesaet 
the  natural  resources  which  gave  us  our  proud 
history.  It  Is  our  Job  to  utilize  these  resource* 
and  to  make  history  repeat  Itself. 

/  ask  the  Re0onal  Commission  to  take  the 
leadership  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  porta 
of  New  England. 

Boston  Harbor,  like  Logan  Alrjxjrt,  Is  be- 
ing bypassed  In  favor  of  New  York.  One  third 
of  New  England's  expwrts  are  channelled 
through  the  port  of  New  York.  In  many  in- 
stances, time  and  money  could  be  saved 
were  Boston,  or  some  other  of  New  England'* 
porta,  used  Instead  of  New  York  Of  the  major 
American  shipping  lines,  only  one  retains  lu 
service  In  Boston — the  United  States  Lines. 
We  In  New  England  should  all  be  appreciative 
of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Lines  to 
keep  Boston  a  major  NoiT.h  AUantlc  ix>rt. 

But  Boston  Harbor  has  problems  which 
must  be  solved  before  we  can  attract  new 
business  One  of  the  key  issues  concerns  what 
is  generally  considered  a  revolution  In  the 
maritime  Industry — contalnerlzatlon. 

It  takes  24.000  man-hours  to  handle  40,000 
tons  of  traditional  break-bulk  cargo  In  tradi- 
tional ships.  With  contalnerlzatlon.  It  takes 
Just  750  man-hours  to  handle  this  same  ship- 
ment. This  fact  has  led  to  fears  among  long- 
shoremen similar  to  those  apparent  with  the 
Introduction  of  the  computer — that  automa- 
tion will  reduce  the  number  of  Jobs  availa- 
ble. Consequently.  In  Boston  a  disagreement 
between  labor  and  management  has  made  it 
Impossible  to  utilize  the  contalnerlzatlon  fa- 
cility completed  two  years  ago. 

But  Just  as  the  fears  of  computer  automa- 
tion are  proving  unfounded,  so.  It  Is  be- 
coming apparent,  are  the  longshoremen's.  In 
fact,  on  the  West  Coast,  where  the  union 
resiched  an  agreement  with  management,  the 
number  of  longshore  Jobs  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  This  Is  a  reflection  of 
the  Increased  volume  of  traffic  brought  on  by 
an  active,  expanding  trade. 

;  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  seek  via- 
ble labor-management  agreements  to  open 
up  our  ports  In  New  England  to  the  con- 
tainer revolution. 

Other  p>orta  in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine 
have  also  suffered  the  effect  of  declining  in- 
dustries. The  Regional  Commission  can 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  were  it  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  existing  facilities  and  needs 
of  these  ports,  and  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  Association  on 
their  redevelopment. 

Vnl.  COMPUTIK   INFORMATION    SYSTEM   TO    SBRVl 
NEW    ENGLAND 

On  August  30.  I  Introduced  legislation 
calling  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  examine  the  de- 
sirability of  constructing  a  computer  system 
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to  help  states  and  cities  with  Federal  pro- 
eram  information. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  lend  its 
support  to  this  legislation,  and  to  prepare 
plans  to  incorporate  vital  regional  Informa- 
tion into  the  system. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more  than 
300  Federal  programs  dealing  with  education, 
environment,  poverty,  or  community  develop- 
ment. There  are  some  150  major  bureaus  and 
offices  m  Washington,  and  over  400  regional 
and  subreglonal  offices  In  the  field.  All  signs 
indicate  that  these  numbers  will  Increase 
before  they  decrease.  How  can  a  selectman 
in  Ashburnham.  Massachusetts,  keep  In- 
formed on  all  of  these  programs,  when,  in 
fact,  It  can  be  shown  that  many  major  cities 
are  iin.^.ware  of  some  of  the  programs  avail- 
able to  them? 

I  recently  sponsored  a  conference  In  Wash- 
ington, to  which  I  Invited  the  state,  city  and 
town  officials  of  Massachusetts  to  meet  with 
the  various  Cabinet  officials  whose  depart- 
ments have  Jurisdiction  over  many  of  the 
Federal  programs.  These  officials  gave  capsule 
descriptions  of  the  programs  their  depart- 
ments offered.  The  most  often  expressed  re- 
action of  these  men  and  women  was,  "1  never 
knew  such  a  program  existed." 

We  will  go  far  toward  our  goal  of  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans  If  we  make  modern 
computer  technology  available  to  state  and 
local  officials,  for  It  Is  these  officials  who  must 
plan  for  and  carry  out  the  programs  designed 
10  bring  this  better  life  about. 

In  the  area  of  local  Information  systems, 
regional  planning  and  coordination  would  be 
much  facilitated  If  each  state  could  be  kept 
informed  of  all  the  developments  In  the  other 
jtates— and  If  each  city  and  town  could  be 
aware  of  the  programs  available  in  each  of 
them. 

One  of  the  moet  outstanding  contributions 
such  a  system  could  afford  la  the  regional - 
Izatlon  of  education  opportiinlty.  In  our  mo- 
bile society,  the  day  must  come  when  no 
child's  education  will  be  disturbed  simply 
because  he  moved  to  a  new  town  or  a  new 
state  and  entered  a  different  school  system. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  computer  and  information 
retrieval  technology,  and  by  its  possible  ap- 
plication to  the  development  of  an  Informa- 
tion system  designed  to  serve  all  of  our 
citizens. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  work  on 
this  concept  of  Information  exchange  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  the  New  England 
region. 

IX.   INTEE-RECIONAL     PLANNING 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
represents  but  a  portion  of  the  area  encom- 
[Missed  by  the  great  NortheaJBtern  megalopolis. 
We  In  New  England  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  a  part  of  a  larger  com- 
munlty- a  community  stretching  from  Maine 
to  Virginia.  We  must  make  plans  and  pre- 
pare programs,  and  develop  areas.  In  concert 
with  the  plans,  programs  and  development 
of  the  other  regions  In  this  community. 

I  ask  the  Regional  Commission,  again,  to 
assume  the  broader  role  of  preparing  New 
England  for  megalopyolls. 

To  do  this,  the  Convmlsslon  cannot  operate 
In  Isolation  I  urge  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mlsslon— the  New  England  governors  and 
the  Federal  co-chairman— to  open  the  chan- 
nels of  communications  with  the  rest  of  this 
new  community  This  can  be  done  most  ef- 
fectively, I  think,  through  organizations  such 
as  the  associations  to  which  our  governors 
and  mayors  belong.  It's  been  my  experience 
that  we  often  Ignore  existing  sources  of  In- 
formation and  assistance  in  our  efforts  to 
develop  new  and  exciting  programs  for 
progress.  Let  the  Regional  Commission  be- 
come an  expert  In  the  knowledge  of  ready 
sources  of  Information. 

Megalopolis,  with  all  it  may  offer  In  the 
way  of  new  cooperation  and  coordination. 
brings  many  problems  to  the  unprepared. 
Let  us  New  Englanders.  as  we  plan  for  our 


own  economic  and  social  rejuvenation,  keep 
megalopolis  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds. 
The  groundwork  Is  being  laid.  In  the  work 
on  the  high-speed  ground  transportation 
system  for  the  Northeast  corridor.  This  ex- 
perience can  be  a  model  for  cooperation  in 
other  fields  than  ground  transportation. 

X.  ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  Regional  Commission  could  help  New 
Englanders  meet  one  of  their  most  pressing 
problems — cost  and  reliability  of  elecolc 
power.  The  New  England  region  pays  the 
highest  electric  rates  in  the  United  States. 
The  memory  of  the  1965  blackout,  and  the 
many  Intervening,  smaller  blackouts,  is  vivid 
In  every  mind. 

High  rates  and  less  than  the  highest  pos- 
sible reliability  means  that  all  consiuners  of 
power  In  New  England  suffer.  The  high  rates 
are  a  factor  In  the  decisions  businessmen 
make  In  locating  their  plante.  High  rates  are 
a  burden  on  senior  citizens  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  There  are  countless  other  argu- 
ments against  the  high  rates 

One  sure  way  of  lowering  these  rates  would 
be  construction  of  the  DIckey-Llncoln  proj- 
ect m  Maine.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  this  year 
was  the  object  of  an  Intense  and  successful 
lobbying  campmlgn,  and  so  New  Englanders 
must  wait  another  year  before  getting  anoth- 
er chance  to  have  their  rates  lowered. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  survey 
the  existing  studies  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project,  and  to  report  on  whether  construc- 
tion of  the  project  would  be  in  the  region's 
Interest. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  Involves  re- 
gional cooi>eration  and  planning  for  electric 
power  development.  The  private  power  com- 
panies have  acted  systematically  to  exclude 
the  municipal  power  companies  from  p!ar>- 
nlng  for  the  future  growth  of  production  and 
transmission  facilities.  This  refusal,  reflected 
nation-wide,  Is  a  large  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  repeated  black-outs.  It  Is  also  the  genesis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act  which  would  stimulate 
coordinated  planning  among  all  pKJwer  pro- 
ducers and  transmitters. 

/  ask  the  Regional  Commission  to  inven- 
tory the  status  of  pouer  production  and 
transmission  planning  In  New  England,  and 
to  report  on  the  extent  of  cooperation  among 
the  various  companies  This  could  provide 
the  Congress  and  the  public  with  the  base- 
line It  needs  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
planning. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I  have  presented  the  Regional  Oonunlssion 
with  a  large  number  of  recommendations  Ail 
are  designed  to  let  history  show  that  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  was  a  Com- 
mission of  accomplishment,  and  not  merely 
another  study  group.  All  reflect  my  hope  and 
confidence  In  the  Regional  Commission's 
stated  commitment  to  action  and  progress. 

One  vital  contribution  you.  as  a  Commis- 


sion, can  make.  Is  to  publish  a  report  sum- 
marizing the  recommendations  made  to  you 
by  the  various  witnesses  you  have  heard  in 
yotir  six  separate  hearings.  You  have  heard 
some  of  the  best  minds  In  New  England  give 
you  their  detailed  plans  for  restoring  the 
prominence  of  New  England  I  can  think  of 
very  few  more  worthwhile  efforts  than  one 
to  spread  these  suggestions  widely  through- 
out New  England,  to  receive  the  scrutiny  of 
educators,  businessmen,  public  officials,  and 
others. 

I  would  suggest  that  In  such  a  report  you 
might  break  down  the  recommendations  Into 
three  phases,  as  follows: 

Phase  I :  Recommendations  which  could  be 
presented  to  Congress  for  Immediate  action. 
These  would  Include  funds  for  water  pollu- 
tion control,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
They  would  also  Include  other  programs, 
which  would  become  apparent  on  a  review  of 
the  testimony. 

Phase  II:  Recommendations  for  high  pri- 
ority stufiy  and  action.  These  would  include 
airports,  power  fisheries,  and  others  The 
studv  necessarv  on  these  Phase  n  programs 
would  not  be  in-depth  probes  of  the  universe 
of  the  subject  matter.  Rather,  they  would  be 
short-range  determinations  of  exactly  wh.at 
amount  of  funds  should  be  requested  of  the 
Congress  In  specific  program  areas. 

Phase  III:  Recommendations  for  long- 
range  studies  and  action.  These  would  In- 
clude coordination  of  development  projects, 
new  towns,  and  others. 

This  is.  I  think,  a  sensible  way  for  the 
Regional  Commission  to  proceed.  It  provides 
for  an  Immediate  action  procram.  as  weU  as 
for  Intermediate  and  long-range  surveys  of 
the  best  ways  to  rebuild  the  economy  of  New 
England. 

In  my  earlier  testimony,  last  month,  I 
spoke  of  employment,  welfare,  health,  educa- 
tion and  other  areas  of  social  concern  which 
are  peirtlcularly  relevant  to  state  activity.  I 
did  suggest,  however,  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  Regional  Commission  could  help 
the  sutes  In  meeting  these  pressing  and 
growing  needs. 

The  author  of  a  recent  documentary  on  New 
England  cites  realism  as  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  a  New  Englanders  character.  We  New 
Englanders  are  realistic  in  appraising  our 
shortcomings,  he  says,  and  Just  as  realistic 
In  praise  of  our  accomplishments. 

New  England,  today.  Is  a  record  of  both — 
shortcomings  and  accomplishments  As  you 
review  the  testimony  presented  to  you  at  your 
state  hearings— and  here  today— what  vou 
will  discover  is  evidence  of  that  New  Eng- 
land realism.  Realistic  New  Englanders  from 
every  state,  from  both  private  and  public  Ufe 
have  outlined  our  shortcomings.  They  do  this 
in  the  hope  that  the  New  E.-.gland  Regional 
Commission  will  be  one  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. 

New  England  has  a  proud  history.  We  mtist 
work  together  to  see  that  its  future  Is  Just  as 
proud. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
about  to  deliver  a  speech  on  District  of 
Columbia  affairs,  in  behalf  of  my  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  police, 
the  schools,  and  welfare. 

In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  lead- 
ership, I  am  taking  the  time  now  to  com- 
mence the  speech.  I  will  lay  the  speech 
aside  whenever  the  leadership  desires  to 
bring  up  any  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I  should  also  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  told  Senator  Stennis.  before  he 
left  the  Chamber,  that  I  will  not  bring 
up  the  conference  report  on  education 
until  we  have  taken  up  the  conference 
report  on  social  security,  and  that  due 
notice  will  be  given  to  those  Senators 
who  are  concerned  about  the  judicial 
review  section  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  am 
concerned  about  it,  also.  It  Is  not  in  the 
conference  report. 

I  should  like  the  Senators,  may  I  say 
to  the  members  of  the  staff,  to  have 
due  notice  when  I  take  up  the  bill,  so 
that  the  Senators  will  be  on  the  floor. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  CORPORATION 
COUNSEL.  METROPOLITAN  PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT.  AND  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 28.  during  hearings  I  conducted 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  elected- 
school-board  bills.  I  advised  Mayor  Wal- 
ter Washington  that  there  are  a  number 
of  problems  and  Investigative  reports 
which  I  wish  to  turn  over  to  him  during 
the  Christmas  season  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas.  I  also  advised  the  Mayor  that 
I  wish  to  turn  over  these  reports  and 
problems  to  him  because  of  my  great 
admiration  and  my  enthusiasm  of  his 
accepting  the  resE)onslblllty  of  heading 
our  newly  reorganized  city  government. 

I  explained  to  Mayor  Washington  that, 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  been  serv- 
ing on  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety  and  that,  in  serving  in 
this  capacity.  I  have  found  it  necessary 
not  only  to  handle  legislative  responsibil- 
ities but  also  the  responsibility  of  sur- 
veillance and  legislative  oversight  of 
many  practices  that  existed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  with  the  newly  reor- 
ganized District  of  Columbia  government, 
under  the  very  capable  direction  of  May- 
or Washington  and  Deputy  Mayor  Flet- 
cher, my  subcommittee  can  and  should 
relinquish  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible the  jurisdiction  it  has  previously 
been  exercising  of  an  administrative 
nature. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senate  District 
Committee  had  two  functions  under  the 
former  District  of  Columbia  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  had  the  legislative  func- 
tion and  the  surveillance  or  legislative 
oversight  function.  What  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  Senate  today  is  my  subcom- 
mittee's work  in  connection  witli  the  sur- 
veillance or  legislative  oversight  func- 


tion. I  propose  to  delegate  most  of  this 
legislative  oversight  function  of  an  ad- 
ministrative nature  to  the  new  city  gov- 
ernment. The  subcommittee  has  not 
taken  action  on  the  reports  and  problems 
which  I  shall  turn  over  shortly  to  the 
Mayor. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  newly 
reorganized  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  what  I  think  Is  its 
responsibility  and  duty  will  see  to  it  that 
good  and  honest  government  is  main- 
tained in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  preceding  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment because,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions  and  I  repeat  today,  in  carrying 
out  my  surveillance  functions  I  have  had 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  preced- 
ing District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Because  my  subcommittee  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  Mayor  and  the 
new  City  Council,  it  is  passing  on  these 
reports  and  problems  to  them.  In  doing 
this,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  Is  al- 
ways remaining  the  residual  power  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  and 
of  the  Congress  to  step  in  if  there  Is  any 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  shows  the 
newly  reorganized  District  of  Columbia 
government  is  not  living  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  good  and  honest  gov- 
ernment. 

So  today.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  discuss  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  announce  to  the  Mayor  and 
the  new  City  Council  that  in  this  Christ- 
mas season,  it  will  get  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent from  me — a  Christmas  present  in 
the  form  of  a  lot  of  work  that  will  go 
with  it. 

The  subcommittee,  upon  learning  that 
individuals,  banks,  universities,  and  busi- 
nesses were  giving  money  and  other 
gifts  to  various  units  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, requested  an  investigation  to  be 
conducted  by  an  investigator  on  the  staff 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners.  The  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation, which  was  requested  on 
July  18,  1967.  were  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee on  October   16,    1967. 

The  report  shows  that  precinct  after 
precinct  and  unit  after  unit  accepted 
money  in  violation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  chapter  4,  section  129, 
and  an  order  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  prohibiting  the 
acceptance  of  gifts.  These  gifts  amounted 
to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Commissioner  Tobriner,  In  forwarding 
the  report  to  me,  stated : 

Prom  a  perttsal  of  the  report.  It  is  apparent 
that  many  of  these  funds  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  DC.  Code,  Chapter  4. 
Section  129.  in  that  previous  Commissioner 
consent  has  not  been  had  either  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  funds  or  the  use  thereof. 

I  believe  that  Commissioner  Tobriner 
went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter 
when  he  stated  in  his  letter  to  me  that — 

I  think  there  Is  no  Justification  for  gifts  to 
Individual  officers,  the  Precinct  or  the  Police 
Department  as  an  entirety,  from  sources 
outside  of  the  Department.  Such  gifts,  though 
sometimes  motivated  by  gratitude  for  an  act 
accomplished  on  the  part  of  the  Police,  may 
also  be  motivated  by  favors  expected  In  the 
future.  They  readily  tend  to  make  the  donor 


the  preferred  recipient  of  Police  services  over 
and  above  the  citizen  who  has  not  given. 
Therefore,  rather  than  direct  the  abolition 
of  citizen  generosity  properly  motivated.  I 
feel  that  such  generosity  should  be  channeled 
away  from  the  Police  Department.  If  because 
of  gratitude  toward  the  Police.  organlzaUons 
or  citizens  desire  to  make  a  contribution  of 
some  kind,  then  in  my  opinion  that  con- 
tribution should  be  made  to  the  District 
Government  as  a  whole,  or  to  a  department 
thereof  neither  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
nected with  Police  activities. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  acceptance 
of  these  funds  is  not  universal  through- 
out the  Police  and  Fire  Departments.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  a  number  of  poIlc« 
precincts  did  not  accept  funds  from 
sources  outside  the  Department.  The  re- 
port shows,  however,  tliat  one  police 
precinct  accepted  $3,740  during  the  last 
3  or  4  years  from  people  outside  the 
Department. 

These  practices  concerned  me  verj- 
much  and  they  have  concerned  Commis- 
sioner Tobriner.  as  he  stated  in  that 
portion  of  the  letter  which  I  just  quoted, 
because,  if  pwlice  oCQcials  accept  gifts,  it 
erodes  public  confidence  in  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Department.  I  urge  Mayor 
Wa-shlngton  and  the  new  City  Council  to 
study  this  report  carefully  and  effectuate 
whatever  changes  are  necessarj-  to  halt 
these  practices  immediately. 

The  next  report  which  I  have  included 
in  my  Christmas  present  to  the  Mayor  is 
a  report  of  an  investigation  which  I  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  into  the  ex- 
Lstence  and  nature  of  free  medical  care 
being  furnished  through  the  personnel 
and  facilities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Surgeons  Clinic 
to  retired  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  Fire  E>epartments.  The  Comp- 
troller General  advises  me  that  he  knows 
of  no  congressional  legislative  authority 
which  authorizes  the  Board  to  render 
medical  treatment  to  retired  Police  and 
Fire  Department  members. 

The  Comptroller  General  advises  me 
that^ 

We  were  Informed  that  the  retirees,  during 
their  active-duty  days,  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  clinic  for  treatment  of  Illnesses  and  In- 
juries, that  patient-doctor  relationships  had 
been  created  which  carried  over  to  retirement 
days,  and  that,  when  retirees  had  a  need  for 
medical  attention,  they  returned  to  the  clinic 
where  a  doctor  was  available  who  was  familiar 
with  their  ailments  or  Injuries  No  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Board  or  the  Plre  I>epart- 
ment  (charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  clinic )  to  refuse  or  to  curtail  this  free 
medical  care. 

The  Comptroller  General  advises  me 
also  that  he  Is  informed  by  the  Board 
that,  because  of  the  heavy  workload.  It 
is  becoming  extremely  difficult  for  the 
doctors  to  fulfill  their  duties  In  regard  to 
treating  active-duty  policemen  and  fire- 
men and  at  the  same  time  treat  retired 
employees.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967, 
there  were  nearly  2.200  retired  police  and 
firemen.  Of  this  number,  351  retirees 
made  1.117  visits  to  the  clinic  for  medical 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  parentheti- 
cally that  the  retirement  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  free  medical  service 
after  retirement.  This  Is  a  handout  being 
given     to     these     pohce     and     firemen 
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retirees,  being  paid  for  by  the  Uxpayers, 
without  the  slightest  justification,  and  it 
should  stop. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  advises 
me  that  40  percent  of  the  laboratory 
technician's  work  consists  of  services 
rendered  to  these  retirees  even  though 
ihe  laboratory  technician  states  that  she 
has  been  advised  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  that  retirees  are  not  legally  en- 
tilled  to  such  service.  Also,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  estimates  that  It  costs 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 
more  than  $7.50  a  visit  by  these  retirees 
which,  when  considering  the  number  of 
retirees  who  visit  the  clinic  each  year. 
Involves  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 
I  am  also  advised  that  the  retirees  re- 
quire much  more  of  a  doctor  s  time  than 
do  active-duty  members  of  both  forces. 
The  doctors  at  the  clinic  take  both  the 
active-duty  and  retired  pohce  and  fire 
officials  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,  which  means  that  this  involves  a 
loss  of  time  to  active-duty  members.  It 
also  means  that  active-duty  members 
are  losing  time  so  that  they  cannot 
spend  as  much  time  as  they  should  fight- 
ing crime  on  the  streets  of  Washington 
and  putting  out  fires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  Will 
the  Senator  suspend? 

The  Record  will  show  that  the  morning 
business  has  been  closed,  that  the  pend- 
ing business  has  been  laid  down,  and  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
unanimous  con.sent  to  speak  out  of  order. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  am  further  advised  that  a  majority 
of  the  Board  members  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  medical  treatment  to  retirees 
should  be  discontinued.  It  was  pointed 
out  In  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
that  over  14,000  prescriptions  were  Issued 
for  active-duty  police  and  firemen  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year.  Prescriptions 
were  being  issued  to  police  and  firemen 
for  such  items  as  mouthwash,  vitamins, 
peroxide,  analgesic  balms,  and  many 
other  over-the-counter  items  which  any- 
one can  buy  without  a  prescription.  How- 
ever, the  p>olice  and  firemen  can  get  their 
mouthwash  free  If  the  doctor  writes  a 
prescription  for  it  and  takes  his  time  to 
do  it.  Otherwise,  he  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  It.  I  would  urge  the  District 
government  to  look  Into  tills  practice  at 
once  to  see  to  It  that  It  pays  only  for 
prescription  drugs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
also  points  out  that  a  lot  of  laboratory- 
work  is  being  awarded  to  private  lab- 
oratories and  that  there  is  no  specific 
legal  authority  for  such  policy.  This  is 
being  done,  Mr  President,  at  the  .same 
time  we  have  laboratory  facilities  main- 
tained at  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  The  Board  also  is  using  private 
medical  specialists  and  services  costing 
the  District  of  Columbia  govenunent 
more  than  $42,000  In  fiscal  year  1967 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  has  specialists  on 
its  staff  at  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  who  are  capable  of  handling 
these  cases.  I  would  urge  that  Mayor 
Washington  look  Into  this  matter  to  de- 
termine whether  some  arrangement  can 


be  made  to  have  this  work  performed  at 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
or  some  other  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic health  facility. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  con- 
tributes toward  the  health  benefits  in- 
surance premiums  for  both  active  and 
retired  policemen  and  firemen.  This 
amounted  to  $21,500  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  Comptroller  General  believes  that 
many  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  re- 
tirees by  the  clinic  could  be  provided  by 
private  physicians  under  the  provisions 
of  the  retirees'  health  Insurance  policies. 
I  suggest  to  Mayor  Washington  that 
he  study  the  Comptroller  General's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  the  view 
of  effectuating  this  economy  of  time  and 
money  on  the  part  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  problem  of  great  concern  to 
my  subcommittee  is  the  iiicreasing  num- 
ber of  automobile  accidents  and  fatali- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a 
memi>er  of  the  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee, I  have  pleaded  for  years  with  Chief 
Murray  and  Chief  Layton  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  to  give 
greater  police  attention  to  the  mayhem 
t>eing  inflicted  by  motorists  on  the  streets 
and  highways  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  number  of  traffic  fataUtles  continues 
to  Increase.  The  number  of  personal  in- 
juries and  property  damages  is  on  the 
upswing. 

As  of  November  29,  1967,  there  have 
been  120  trafQc  fataUties  In  this  city 
compared  to  97  trafiSc  fatalities  in  all  of 
1966.  It  is  estimated  that  economic  loss 
caused  by  automobile  accidents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  $31,119,840  in 
1964,  $29,811,150  in  1965,  and  $32,004,600 
in  1966.  No  figures  are  available  for  1967 
I  urge  the  Mayor  to  see  what  he  can  do 
to  reverse  the  present  trend  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  tak- 
ing manpower  and  equipment  away  from 
the  traffic  division  for  other  purposes.  I 
believe  that  most  highway  safety  au- 
thorities would  agree  that,  with  .stepped 
up  trafQc  law  enforcement,  traffic  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  almost  always  de- 
cline. I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  many 
traflSc  accidents  and  fatalities  could  be 
prevented  through  improved  traflBc  law 
enforcement  and  driver  education.  This 
is  not  necessarily  the  case  in  crimes  of 
passion  and  violence. 

Another  problem  which  I  am  including 
in  my  Christmas  package  to  the  Mayor 
involves  the  problems  which  have  devel- 
oped in  the  past  few  years  in  connection 
with  personnel  policies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  a  very  serious  need  to  re- 
vise existing  procedural  rules  of  promo- 
tion In  the  Fire  Department.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  dissension  among  em- 
ployees of  that  department  in  relation 
to  the  fire  chief.  Labor  relations,  gen- 
erally, between  the  men  In  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  fire  chief  are  ver>-  bad. 
Morale  has  deteriorated  in  the  depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  this. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mayor  is  already  looking  into  this  matter 
and  will  develop  revisions  of  present  pro- 
cedural rules  uix)n  completion  of  his 
study.  I  hope  that  he  will  find  It  possible 


to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  date  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  x.ins  serious  prob- 
lem cannot  be  resolved. 

I  am  also  referring  to  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  the  City  Council  the  problem 
of  traflac  ticket  adjustment  which  has 
not,  as  yet.  been  completely  resolved.  I 
have  worked  hard  during  the  past  few- 
years  to  have  this  nagging  problem  re- 
solved satisfactorily. 

As  a  res-alt  of  my  intervention  and 
watchdog  activity,  I  have  saved  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  city  many,  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  gone  into  the  treasury 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the  shock- 
ing practice  of  ticket  fixing  had  not 
been  stopped.  It  had  become  nothing 
short  of  a  racket  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and.  may  I  say,  a  racket  in  which 
many  Members  of  Congress  participated 
because  they  permitted  themselves  to 
yield  so  that  they,  in  effect,  became  traffic 
ticket  fixers,  too. 

All  that  I  did  was  to  give  the  traffic 
ticket  fixing  matter  the  hght  of  full  public 
disclosure.  There  is  nothing  more  anti- 
septic than  the  light  of  full  public  dis- 
closure whenever  you  have  the  kind  of 
attack  on  the  body  politic  that  was  being 
conducted  in  tliis  city,  to  the  ill  health 
of  the  body  politic,  with  respect  to  traffic 
ticket  fixing  practices. 

There  must  be  found,  and  will  be  found, 
some  procedure  and  understanding  to 
prevent  this  periodic  public  controversy 
over  traffic  ticket  adjustments  in  the 
future.  I  shall  be  pleased,  if  so  requested, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  in  doing  this. 

The  traffic  ticket  adjustment  problem 
arose  publicly  several  years  ago  when 
there  was  presented  to  my  subcommittee 
time  and  time  again  a  great  many  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  traffic  ticket  adjust- 
ments by  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  De- 
partment and  the  corporation  counsel's 
office.  The  subcommittee  went  into  the 
problem  sufficiently  to  satisfy  it  that  the 
matter  needed  to  be  promptly  corrected. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  traffic  ticket  ad- 
justments at  that  time  were  not  based 
upon  justification.  They  repre.sented  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  counsels  office 
and  an  action,  without  legal  authority. 
on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  was  and  am  completely  opposed 
to  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  operation 
of  government  at  any  level.  Because  of 
this  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority,  my 
subcommittee  discussed  the  matter  at 
some  length  with  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  chief  of  police,  and  the 
corporation  counsel. 

Mr  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  at  length  with  many  police  traf- 
fic officers.  I  have  repo.rt^d  in  the  past 
and  I  report  again  today  that  I  found 
the  traffic  ticket  adjustment  pohcy  was 
having  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  traffic  officer  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Why  should  it  not? 
Mr.  President,  how-  would  you  like  to  be 
a  traffic  officer,  issuing  a  traffic  ticket 
upon  a  wrongdoer,  only  to  find  that  that 
wrongdoer  could  go  to  someone  high  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government  or 
some  Senator  or  Congressman  and  get 
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the  ticket  fixed?  It  was  devastating  upon 
the  morale  of  the  police. 

When  I  started  my  surveillance  we 
stopped  police  department  traffic  ticket 
adjusting  and  made  great  inroads  in  the 
practice  of  congressional  traffic  ticket 
adjusting  I  have  had  the  congratula- 
tions of  traffic  officer  after  traffic  officer 
because  they  felt  at  long  last  they  were 
being  backed  up  in  carrying  out  their 
duty.  Carrying  out  the  policeman's  duty 
is  not  easy  to  do.  It  is  a  difficult  job. 

The  way  to  back  up  the  police  Is  to 
see  to  it  that  their  morale  is  not  de- 
stroyed. The  traffic  ticket  fixing  policy 
was  having  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  police  morale  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

The  corporation  counsel  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  ruled  that  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  did  not  have 
any  authority  to  adjust  traffic  tickets.  Af- 
ter this  ruling,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  ceased  to  adjust  traffic 
tickets. 

The  problem  since  that  time  has  been 
with  the  corporation  counsel's  office, 
During  the  several  years  that  the  sub- 
committee has  been  looking  into  the  traf- 
fic ticket  adjustment  problem,  it  has  re- 
quested and  received  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  Mayor 
Washln:Tton  traffic  tickets  which  have 
been  adjusted  by  the  corporation  coun- 
sel's officer. 

The  traffic  ticket  adjustment  continued 
to  plague  the  subcommittee,  so  on  April 
13  and  14,  1967.  my  subcommittee  held 
informal  conferences  on  the  traffic  ticket 
adjustment  problem  with  Mr  Charles  T. 
Duncan,  corporation  counsel;  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Campbell,  acting  chief,  law  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  corporation  counsel's 
office;  Mr  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  special 
assistant  to  the  corporation  coun.sel ;  and 
Chief  of  Police  John  B  Layton  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  All  of 
these  public  officials  were  most  coopera- 
tive with  the  subcommittee. 

During  these  discu.ssions.  I  pointed  out 
to  these  officials  that,  in  my  judgment, 
judicial  decisions  and  not  administrative 
decisions  should  be  made  in  practically 
every  traffic  ticket  case,  and  that  the 
corporation  counsel's  office  should  prose- 
cute those  charged  with  traffic  offen.ses 
and  allow  the  courts  to  make  a  judicial 
determination. 

One  reason  why  I  have  been  pleading 
for  a  night  traffic  court. 

As  a  result  of  the  informal  dl.scussions 
that  I  just  mentioned,  the  corporation 
counsel  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  a 
memorandum  his  office  prepared  to  reg- 
ularize the  adjustment  of  traffic  tickets. 
There  still  continues  to  be  a  good  number 
of  traffic  tickets  being  adjusted  by  the 
corporation  counsel's  office — far,  far  too 
many  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  the 
adjustment  can  be  justified  I  urge  Mayor 
Washington  and  his  staff  to  study  the 
memorandum  of  the  corporation  counsel 
with  the  view  to  closing  numerous  loop- 
holes which  remain  In  it.  I  believe  that 
the  corporation  counsel,  in  setting  up 
the  guidelines  for  adjustment  of  traffic 
tickets,  may  have  erred  In  favor  of  too 
flexible  and  elastic  guidelines. 

Prom    discussions    I    have    had    with 


Mayor  Washington.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  pursue  the  traffic 
ticket  adjustment  matter  as  relentlessly 
as  my  subcommittee  has  during  the  past 
few  years  In  order  to  Insure  public  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Because  of 
my  confidence  in  Mayor  Washington,  I 
am  turning  the  traffic  ticket  problem  over 
to  him  and  shall  request  that  he  discon- 
tinue forwarding  to  my  office  all  traffic 
ticket  adjustments. 

During  the  past  2  years,  my  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health.  Education. 
Welfare,  and  Safety  has  received  at  its 
request  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  a  great  deal  of  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  high  percentage  of  disability 
retirements  of  policemen  and  firemen. 

The  subcommittee  is  turning  over  this 
data  and  the  reports  to  Mayor  Washing- 
ton with  the  suggestion  that  the  data 
and  the  reports  receive  his  very  careful 
attention.  I  believe  that  the  District 
government  must  determine  from  this 
and  other  Information  available  to  it, 
whether  the  high  disability  retirement 
rates  are  caused  by  deficiencies  in  the 
laws  relating  to  such  retirements.  My 
guess  is  that  some  of  the  problem  arises 
from  deficiencies  in  the  retirement  laws 
and  that  much  of  It  arises  from  poor 
administration  of  the  Retirement  Act. 

The  data  being  turned  over  to  Mayor 
Washington  shows  that  during  the  past 
10  years,  83  percent  of  the  policemen 
retiring,  retired  on  disability.  This  is  a 
remarkable  figure,  Of  all  the  retirements. 
83  percent  qualify  to  retire  on  grounds 
of  disability.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is 
not  true,  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  retirement  of  83  percent  of  police- 
men In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  dis- 
ability. I  think  it  is  a  misapplication  of 
existing  retirement  laws  which  need  to 
be  strengthened  In  some  particulars.  But 
I  think  the  administration  of  it  needs 
to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith.  I  chal- 
lenge the  good  faith  of  the  administra- 
tors who  have  been  granting  easy  dis- 
ability retirements. 

Of  the  personnel  retiring  from  the 
Fire  Department.  79  percent  retired  on 
disability. 

These  studies  Indicate  that  the  814 
Metropolitan  District  policemen  who  re- 
tired over  the  10-year  period  had  an 
average  age  of  about  53  years — and  still 
young  enough  to  take  police  jobs  in  other 
police  departments  in  close  proximity  to 
Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, or  undertake  other  jobs  in  which 
their  alleged  disability  did  not  disqualify 
them  for  further  employment.  They  are 
even  working  as  investigators  in  the  Wel- 
fare Department.  Of  these  814.  oiily  151 
were  retired  for  age  and  service.  551  were 
retired  for  disabilities  that  were  either 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  112  were  retired  for  other  dis- 
abilities. In  the  Pire  Department,  the 
comparable  figures  were  a  total  of  332 
retired,  of  which  69  were  retired  for  age 
and  service,  247  were  retired  for  disabili- 
ties incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  62  were  retired  for  other 
di.sabilitles.  Thus,  as  I  stated  earlier,  in 
the  Police  Department  83  percent  were 
retired  on  disabilities,  and  In  the  Pire 


Department  79  percent  were  retired  for 
the  same  reason  The  median  service  for 
the  policemen  who  were  retired  on  dis- 
abilities was  between  19  and  20  years, 
for  firemen  who  were  retired  for  dis- 
abilities. 75  percent  of  them  had  retired 
before  they  completed  26  years  of  sen- 
ice.  This  compares  with  a  median  service 
of  between  25  and  26  years  for  firemen 
who  w-ere  retired  for  disability,  75  per- 
cent of  them  had  retired  before  they 
completed  30  years  of  service. 

I  believe  that  these  figures  may  well 
suggest  that,  since  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
tirees were  approaching  the  age  at  which 
they  could  have  qualified  for  an  age  and 
service  pension,  disability  retirements  in 
many  cases  may  have  been  sought  be- 
cause of  the  higher  pension  rates  and 
the  tax  advantages  that  accrue  as  the 
result  of  a  disability  retii-ement. 

I  would  like  to  urge  Mayor  Washington 
to  have  a  comprehensive  study  under- 
taken by  his  staff  of  disability  cases  to 
first,  determine  whether  the  medical  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disability  and  its  severity; 
second,  determine  whether  the  disability 
was  either  directly  of  indirectly  related 
to  the  performance  of  the  retiree's 
duties;  third,  determine  whether  addi- 
tional medical  evidence  might  prove  or 
disprove  any  of  the  factors  I  just  men- 
tioned; fourth,  determine  whether  dis- 
ability retirements,  as  alleged  in  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, based  on  personality  disorders  are 
being  used  as  a  device  for  retiring  ineffici- 
ent policemen;  fifth,  determine  whether 
the  determination  of  disability  is  made 
by  the  Retirement  Board  or  by  the  Board 
of  Surgeons:  sixth,  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  present  administrative 
machinery  and  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  a  separatt^  disability 
evaluation  board  which  would  evaluate 
the  medical  evidence,  including  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Board  might  secure  for  it- 
self in  addition  to  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  of  Surgeons,  and 
make  determinations  of  disability  and 
determinations  of  the  relationship  of  the 
disability  to  the  individual's  duties;  and 
.seventh,  determine  if  the  item  I  just 
mentioned  were  adopted,  what  role 
should  be  played  by  the  present  Retire- 
ment Board. 

A  fairly  high  percentage  of  these  dis- 
abled policemen  and  firemen  upon  re- 
tirement almost  immediately  apply  for 
benefits  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  I  am 
forwarding  to  Mayor  Washington  a  list 
of  those  persons  who  received  unemploy- 
ment compensation  after  being  awarded 
total  disability  from  the  two  above  men- 
tioned departments.  Also  Included  in 
this  data  is  the  amount  of  money  they 
received. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  prepared  for  me  by  the 
District  government  showing  the  cost 
of  disability  and  optional  retirement  of 
the  policemen's  pension  since  fi.scal  year 
1958 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 
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Secret  Scrvtce: 
Diubility.. 
Optional.. 


White  House: 
Diubiiity. 
Optional. 

SubtoUI. 

Total,  all  depart- 
ments: 

Oisability 

Optional 


Giand  total . 


843   2,226.336 
143!      436.  S49 


882    2,974,849 
142       545,682 


920   3.158.928 
149       579,449 


917    3,543,371 
158l      690,048 


975 
167 


7  da?  KM    1  on    4  250  204    1  075    4  884,096    1,134    5,740,067,  1,254    6,336,761 
^' 754!  Im       Ms'      97l;  177,     •  215,  i;  108:660'     '225    1:285:719;      239,  1.307.100 


^'  2.661.8851  1,024':  3.520.531;  1.069 i:T^i:i^T^s'  4.23M19'  ^W   4.602.497    1.218   5.221.38r  1.290   5.992.756   1,359  7,025,786   1,49317,6*3,861 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
toUled  $2,661,885  in  fiscal  year  1958  and 
$7,643,861  in  fiscal  year  1966.  I  believe 
that  this  table  clearly  indicates  the  cost 
Of  the  retirement  program  We  should  be 
ver>-  careful  that  those  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  disability  retirement  receive  it. 
I  would  be  the  last  not  to  want  any 
policeman  or  fireman  who  Is  entitled  to 
disability  retirement  not  to  get  it.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  do  not  want  the  tax- 
payers and  the  public  to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  granting  of  disability 
retirement  when  the  facts  under  the  law- 
do  not  support  the  retirement. 

Anyone  who  is  truly  disabled  should 
receive  disability  retirement  benefits.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  this  category'  of 
men  and  women.  However,  we  should  be 
just  as  careful  to  see  that  those  who 
attempt  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  It 
are  turned  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  written  by  Elsie  Carper,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  April  2.  1967, 
entitled  '•Disability  Retirement  Provides 
Haven  for  7  of  10  District  of  Colum- 
bia Policemen."  That  is  the  ratio 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DrsABiLiTT      Retirfmevt      Provides      Haven 

FOR  7  OF  10  District  of  CoLuaiBlA  Police- 
men 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

A  Washington  policeman  suHered  a  heart 
attack  on  a  golf  course. 

The  heart  atUck  entlUed  him  to  a  pension 
for  life  at  two-thirds  pay.  all   tax  free 

This.  In  a  nutshell.  Is  Washington's  unique 
retirement  law  for  policemen,  a  law  under 
which  seyen  of  every  ten  policemen  are  re- 
tiring for  service  connected  disabilities. 

It's  a  law  that  says  that  any  illness  or 
injury  remotely  caused  or  aggravated  by  po- 
lice work  Is  considered  service-connected, 
entitling  the  man  to  a  tax-free  pension  at 
two-thirds  of  salary 

It's  a  law  that  means  that  men  were  given 
service  disability  pensions  for  such  Ills  as 
anemia,  ulcers,  emphysema,  obesity,  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  dlvertlculitu 


Heart  attacks,  hypertension,  aching  backs, 
mental  Illness,  kidney  and  prostate  condi- 
tions, loss  of  hearing,  arthritis  and  other 
Infirmities  of  advancing  age — usually  In  com- 
binations— have  been  ruled  to  be  service- 
incurred  or  aggravated. 

One  46-year-old  private  with  15  years  as 
a  policeman  was  retired  for  "congenital  poly- 
cystic kidneys"  Incurred  In  the  line  of  duty. 
Another  was  retired  for  glaucoma,  a  hyper- 
thyroid  condition,  a  hernia  and  hemorrhoids, 
also  Incurred  In  the  line  of  duty. 

These  revealing  cases  were  found  In  raw 
data  recently  made  available  to  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D-Ore.)  who  Is  looking  Into  all  city 
retirement  programs.  Statistics  gathered 
from  the  data  were  compiled  by  The  Wash- 
ington Poet.  The  cases  studied  were  aJiony- 
mous — names  were  not  given. 

The  International  AESOClatlon  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  called  the  percentage  of  disability  re- 
tirements "exceptionally  heavy"  In  Its  report 
on  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  last 
year. 

The  data  shows  that,  over  the  last  ten 
years,  the  average  policeman  who  retired  on 
disability  connected  with  his  police  work 
was  47.  and  Sen.  Morse  is  worried  that  this 
attractive  pension  plan  in  effect  drains  quali- 
fied men  from  the  force. 
The  program  has  other  unusual  features: 
Pensions  are  tied  to  the  salary  scale  so  that 
everv  time  Congress  grants  policemen  a  pay 
raise,  pensions  for  those  retired  since  1956 
go  up  too. 

Men  with  dlsabUlty  pensions  can  (and  do) 
get  other  jobs,  more  than  doubling  their 
income  without  losing  their  tex-free  pen- 
sion benefits 

If  they  don't  get  another  job.  they  can 
collect  unemployment  compensations. 

The  cost  of  all  this  Is  a  total  pension  pro- 
gram that  last  year  amounted  to  *6  4  million, 
or  22  per  cent  of  the  Department's  payroll. 

The  retirement  law  also  covers  Firemen. 
Park  Police,  White  House  Police  and  the 
Secret  Service.  Only  Metropolitan  Police  data 
was  included  In  this  study 

The  law  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
policemen  deserve  special  treatment  because 
of  the  nature  of  a  policeman's  work,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  danger  from  both  natural 
and  criminal  elements. 

The  Policemen's  Association  of  DC.  which 
lobbied  the  law  through  Congress,  boasts  that 
Washington's  retirement  plan  Is  the  best  In 
the  Nation. 

In    the   March   Issue   of   the    Association's 


News,  a  special  feature  outlines  the  pro- 
cedure for  a  policeman  to  get  a  disability 
pension. 

TTie  material  furnished  Morse  shows  that 
relatively  few  of  the  men  retired  with  service- 
connected  disability  pensions  actually  were 
injured  on  the  job. 

The  way  the  pensions  are  set  up  makes 
the  disability  route  flnanclAlly  quite  desir- 
able. 

LONGEVrrT     NOT     A     FACTOR 

If  a  policeman  retires  with  a  service- 
connected  disability,  he  receives  66^  per  cent 
of  his  salary  regardless  of  his  age  or  how 
long  he  has'been  a  policeman.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ruled  a  disability  pen- 
sion a  form  of  workmen's  compensation  and, 
thus,  free  from  taxes. 

But  if  a  policeman  retires  for  a  disability 
unrelated  to  his  police  work,  his  pension  is 
far  less  (a  minimum  of  40  per  cent,  for  a 
man  with  five  years'  service)  and  It  is  tax- 
able. 

The  policeman  who  retires  for  age  and  serv- 
ice must  be  50  years  old  and  must  have 
worked  20  years  to  receive  a  pension  of  40 
per  cent  of  "salary.  It  is  taxable.  If  he  works 
30  years,  his  pension  Is  70  per  cent  of  salary 
and  still  is  taxable. 

So,  men  eligible  for  optional  retirement 
go  the  in-service  disability  route  If  they  can 
Top  ranking  police  officers  have  set  the  pat- 
tern. 

Former  Police  Chief  Robert  Barrett  was 
retired  overnight  for  a  list  of  illnesses  Includ- 
ing bronchia:  asthma  in  1950  when  he  was 
under  investigation  by  a  special  Senate  crime 
Eutacomnuttee.  At  that  time  the  maximum 
pension  was  50  per  cent  of  salary  Barrett 
received  $11  780  a  year  tax  free  for  16  years 
until  his  death  last  year.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  figures  that  $11,000  tax  free 
would  be  about  equivalent  to  $13,000  of  tax- 
able income. 

Former  Police  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray  re- 
tired in  1964  at  the  ape  of  60  for  a  service 
aggravated  dtsabiilty  after  33  years  on  the 
force.  He  now  receives,  tax  free.  $17,196  » 
year. 

Deputy  Chief  Roy  E  Bllck.  former  head  of 
the  morals  division,  was  pensioned  for  a 
service-connected  disability  after  passing  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  64  He  was 
granted  one  six-month  extension  of  active 
duty  and  tried  to  get  a  second  He  retired  for 
disatkllltv  when  he  didnt  receive  It  and  now 
collects  $14,244  a  year  tax  free.  The  IRS  says 
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»14,000  tax  free  would  be  about  equivalent 
to  $17,000  taxable. 

DEPUTY    CHIEFS    RETIBE 

The  survey  shows  that  during  the  ten-year 
period,  ten  other  deputy  chiefs  were  retired 
lor  disabilities  Incurred  or  aggravated  by 
police  work.  Eight  were  In  their  60s.  lour  at 
or  above  the  mandatory  retirement  age,  and 
the  other  two  were  55  or  older. 

The  greatest  number  of  policemen  rttlred 
for  service  shows  141  in  this  age  group. 

The  next  largest  group.  94,  was  In  tbe  55 
to  60  age  bracket.  Forty-nine  were  o^r  60 
years  old.  ? 

Congress  intended  the  pension  program 
for  policemen  to  be  liberal.  The  law  specifies 
that  the  policeman  seeking  a  disability  re- 
tirement be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

A  policeman  who  has  been  ailing  goes  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Police  and  Plre  Surgeons, 
a  group  of  ten  doctors. 

If  the  doctors  determine  that  he  Is  pbysl- 
caJly  unable  to  do  police  work,  his  medical 
record  Is  sent  to  the  five-member  Pollc«  and 
Firemen's  retirement  Relief  Board.  Members 
of  the  Board  are  the  city  Personnel  Cfflcer. 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  Public  Health 
Director,  the  Police  Chief  and  the  Plre  Chief. 
By  practice  their  representatives  or  deputies 
actually  serve  on  the  Board 

The  Board  decides  whether  the  Injary  or 
illness  Is  service-Incurred  or  aggravated.  If 
the  ruling  goes  against  him.  the  polltxman 
can  appeal  for  a  service  disability  to  the  City 
Commissioners  and  then  to  I>lstrlct  Coart. 

The  Commissioners  overturned  the  Board 
and  granted  service  disabilities  In  21_case8 
during  the  ten  years  studied.  | 

COtJRTS    UPHELD    TT  f 

The  courts  have  upheld  a  liberal  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  In  two  separate  cas«.  the 
District  Court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
have  granted  llne-of-duty  disability  pensions 
to  motorcycle  policemen  with  gout.  The  men 
had  claimed  that  the  condlUon  resulted  from 
cranking  the  starter  pedal.  The  Board  and 
the  Conamlssloners  found  no  causal  connec- 
tion but  the  men  went  to  Court  and  won 
their  tax  free  pensions. 

Heart  condition  Is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  reasons  for  disability  retire- 
ments. 

One  member  of  the  Retirement  Board  ex- 
plained that  heart  trouble  can  result  from 
a  number  of  causes:  aging,  weight,  heredity, 
smoking  and  cholesterol  level,  but  the  chief 
factor  Ls  tension  and  mental  strain. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  the  heart  at- 
tack occurs,  on  the  golf  course  or  at  work, 
for  it  Is  held  that  the  condition  could  have 
resulted  from  the  strain  of  the  Job. 

Arthritis,  another  frequently  cited  rea- 
son for  a  service-connected  disability,  can 
b«  caused  by  the  aging  procees  but  It  also 
can  be  the  result  of  an  Injury  suffered  years 
earlier. 

MENTAL    ILLNESS,    TOO 

Psychiatric  problems,  a  third  major  cause 
for  retirement,  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  The 
presumption  here,  too.  Is  that  mental  ill- 
ness 18  caused  or  aggravated  by  poUc«  work. 

There  Is  persuasive  evidence  that  the  Re- 
tirement Board  has  made  use  of  non-service 
connected  disability  retirements  to  rid  the 
Police  Department  of  Individuals  not  suited 
for  police  work. 

More  than  one-third  the  91  in  this  cate- 
gory were  retired  for  personality  problems. 

The  Int«matlonal  Association  of  Police 
Chiefs  noted  In  Its  report  that  several  com- 
manding officers  felt  that  the  psychiatrist 
member  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Plre 
Surgeons  was  recommending  retirements  for 
psychiatric  reasons  without  sufficient  cause. 

They  quoted  the  unnamed  doctor  as  hav- 
ing told  them  the  Police  Department  "is 
better  off  with  a  man  who  la  drawing  40  per 
cant  of  his  pay  Instead  of  drawing  100  per 
cent  and  doing  nothing." 

One  36-year-old  private  with  16  years  ex- 


perience was  retired  under  this  provision  for 
alcoholism.  Another,  a  29-year-old  private 
with  nine  years  on  the  force,  was  retired  for 
an  "Inadequate  jjersonallty." 

Senator  Morse  is  Interested  in  policemen 
taking  other  Jobs  without  reducing  their 
pensions.  The  only  restriction  on  retirees  Is 
that  they  cannot  make  more  In  each  of  two 
successive  years  than  80  per  cent  of  the  pay 
they  would  have  received  had  they  remained 
on  the  force. 

Morse  earlier  released  a  report  showing 
that  ten  men  retired  for  disability  were  re- 
hired by  the  city  government  in  other  de- 
partments without  losing  any  of  their  re- 
tirement pay. 

SALARY    PLUS    PENSION 

E>eputy  Chief  Loralne  T.  Johnson,  who  was 
retired  last  year  for  physical  disability  at 
65,  one  year  after  the  mandatory  retirement 
age.  went  back  to  work  the  next  day  in  a 
new  position  of  attorney-investigator  for  the 
City.  His  salary  of  $12,510  added  to  his  tax 
free  police  pension  of  »13.296  gave  hUn  a 
total  income  of  »25.806.  The  tax  free  pension 
has  now  been  Increased  to  $14,244  as  a  result 
of  last  year's  pwllce  pay  raise. 

Others  have  gone  to  work  for  suburban 
police  departments. 

Capt.  Murray  Kutner.  former  head  of  the 
robbery  squad,  was  retired  for  health  rea- 
sons in  1964  at  age  47  with  a  tax-free  pen- 
sion of  nearly  $8400.  The  pension  is  now 
$9636.  Shortly  after  his  retirement  for  dis- 
ability, he  was  apj)olnted  police  chief  of  Fair- 
fax City  with  a  salary  of  $9000  a  year. 

Deputy  Chief  John  E.  Winter,  former  head 
of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  who  retired  last 
year  at  57  for  a  coronary  insufficiency,  re- 
ceives $14,244  tax-free  annual  pension.  He 
is  now  a  full-time  consultant  on  Juvenile 
problems  for  Prince  Georges  County  at  $8500 
a  year. 

Some  find  Jobs  in  private  Industry. 

Insp.  John  L.  Sullivan,  head  of  the  rob- 
bery squad,  retired  last  November  at  57 
for  high  blood  pressure  with  a  $10.704-a- 
year  non-taxable  pension.  He  went  to  work 
in  December  as  chief  of  security  for  the 
Giant  Food  Stores. 

COMPENSATION    FOB    218 

A  good  many  policemen  on  pensions  get 
unemployment  compensation.  Information 
prepared  for  Senator  Morse  shows  that  In  the 
period  from  the  middle  of  July,  1962,  to 
October  of  last  year,  216  policemen  on  dis- 
ability pensions  collected  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  In  unemployment  com- 
piensation. 

One  35-year-old  private,  retired  after  15 
years  on  the  force  for  back  trouble,  collected 
more  than  $3500  In  tax-free  unemployment 
compensation  on  top  of  his  tax-free  retire- 
ment pay. 

NO    DEPOSIT.     NO    RETURN 

Under  the  police  retirement  program,  dis- 
abled men  are  required  to  be  examined  every 
two  years  until  they  reach  the  age  of  45  to 
see  If  they  have  sufficiently  recovered  to  re- 
turn to  active  police  work.  The  schedule  has 
not  been  maintained,  and  some  men  retired 
for  disability  have  never  been  re-examined. 

There  Is  no  record  of  a  man  having  been 
returned  to  work. 

HEBE'S    BOX    SCORE    ON    RETIREMENTS 

Information  furnished  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
(D-Ore.)  on  817  police  retirements  during 
the  ten-year  period  from  1956  through  1965 
shows: 

574  retired  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties at  two-thirds  of  salary  tax  free. 

91  retired  for  non-service  disabilities  with 
pensions  of  at  least  40  percent  of  pay  taxable. 

152  retired  for  age  and  service  at  pensions 
ranging  from  40  to  70  percent  taxable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  after  re- 
tiring on  Qisabllity,  a  sizable  number  of 
policemen  and  firemen  then  either  go 


back  to  work  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Federal  Government,  or  private 
enterprise.  They  are  then  able  to  receive 
their  tax-free  disability  pension  plus 
their  present  salary.  There  is  every  in- 
centive for  these  men  to  attempt  to  re- 
tire on  disability  whether  they  are  dis- 
abled or  not,  until  we  tighten  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  concerned, 
and  have  expressed  such  concern,  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  that  manpower  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  not 
being  used  as  wisely  and  efficiently  as  It 
should  be.  For  example,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  recently  formed  a 
field  inspections  division  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  an  assistant  chief  of 
police.  The  only  argument  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  me  to  justify  the  existence 
of  this  division  is  that  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Crime  Commission. 

When  the  Crime  Commission  study 
was  first  proposed,  I  endorsed  it.  As  we  all 
know,  however,  even  various  boards  and 
commissions  that  have  been  established 
to  undertake  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions often  recommend  ideal  solutions  to 
problems  without  giving  a  timetable  for 
action.  It  may  be  wise  to  have  a  field  in- 
spection unit  in  operation  under  differ- 
ing circumstances  and  time.  But  now  is 
not  the  time,  as  the  evidence  I  am  about 
to  put  In  the  Record  I  think  clearly 
shows.  I  would  find  no  fault  in  establish- 
ing the  field  inspections  division  if  we 
did  not  have  a  critical  shortage  of  police 
manpower  on  the  streets  of  Washington. 
This  shortage  of  police  manpower  bears 
directly,  may  I  say,  on  the  problem  of 
bringing  crime  In  the  IMstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia under  control. 

With  r\  critical  shortage  of  police  man- 
power, we  must  establish  priorities.  In 
my  judgment,  fighting  crime  should  get 
a  higher  priority  than  checking  un- 
cleanllness. 

It  is  argued  that  the  military  uses  such 
divisions  to  check  its  men.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment is  not  the  military.  The  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  does  not  have 
the  equivalent  of  the  selective  service. 
It  does  not  have  an  imlimited  manpower 
supply. 

The  military  can  maintain  a  full  com- 
plement of  personnel  through  the  device 
of  the  draft  laws.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  over  360  men  short 
of  its  authorized  strength,  the  moment 
I  speak.  Men  are  working  on  a  voluntary 
basis  6  days  a  week  in  order  to  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  police 
department.  Yet,  while  this  Is  being  done. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  had  established 
a  field  inspections  division  presently 
composed  of  13  officials.  There  are  six 
privates,  four  sergeants,  two  lieutenants, 
and  an  inspector.  Five  of  these  officials 
were  taken  from  the  first  precinct  where 
they  fought  crime,  two  were  taken  from 
the  second  precinct  where  they  fought 
crime,  one  from  the  third  precinct,  two 
from  the  morals  division,  one  from  the 
criminal  investigations  division,  one  from 
the  training  division,  and  the  last  one 
from  the  special  operations  division.  The 
department  Is  not  satisfied  with  these  13 
offlcLils.  It  wants  24  offlcial-s— believe  it 
or  not.  This  is  a  third  a.s  many  men  &s 
there  are  assigned  to  the  morals  division, 
which  is  assigned  the  task  of  enforcing 
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all  morals  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. They  are  all  shorthanded.  We  all 
iDiow  that. 

What  does  this  field  Inspections  divi- 
sion unit  do.  Mr.  President?  It  has  Is- 
sued reports  on  the  third  and  eighth 
police  precincts.  It  determined  that  the 
wall  clock  in  the  station  house  at  the 
third  precinct  needs  cleaning. 

This  is  a  great  discover>'  A  great  dis- 
covery for  which  to  take  a  policeman  off 
the  street  where  he  ought  to  be  patrolling 
to  try  to  reduce  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  noticed  that  desk  blotters  needed 
replacing,  that  all  trash  receptacles  need 
cleaning,  that  the  cell  doors  need  clean- 
ing, that  the  light  Is  out  over  the  sink 
in  the  men's  restroom,  that  two  um- 
brellas and  two  canes  are  hanging  on  a 
pipe,  that  a  mirror  needs  cleaning  in 
the  looker  room,  that  three  lights  arc  out 
in  the  garage  area,  that  the  lighting  fix- 
tures need  cleaning  in  the  storage  room, 
and  that  there  is  no  attach^  case  in 
scout  car  36.  This  report  consists  of  16 
pages  of  similar  tri\1a  put  together  by 
highly  paid  police  officials  who  should  be 
fighting  crime,  and  leave  these  janitorial 
services  to  the  janitorial  force. 

It  is  unbelieveable.  It  is  an  unbeliev- 
able use  of  manpower  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  field  Inspections 
division  had  a  nice  time  in  the  eighth 
police  precinct,  also.  It  put  together  a 
58-page  report.  It  reported  that  the  tele- 
phone instrument  was  dirty  In  the  eighth 
precinct;  that  a  pencil  sharpener  was 
attached  to  a  wall;  that  the  tops  of  the 
lockers  were  dusty  and  dirty;  that  the 
glass  on  the  wall  clock  was  cracked ;  that 
one  of  Its  officers  needed  a  haircut;  and 
that  another  officer  had  a  tarnished  cap 
plate  while  another  one  had  a  dirty 
weapon. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  kid  stuff.  Where 
are  the  sergeants,  the  lieutenants,  the 
captains,  the  inspectors,  and  the  deputy 
chiefs  that  they  are  unable  to  see  these 
conditions  in  the  police  precinct  house, 
with  their  own  eyes,  without  having  an 
inspection  force  taken  off  the  streets, 
where  they  ought  to  be  left  in  order  to 
help  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  the  crime 
problems  in  Washington? 

If  they  do  not  have  the  time  to  check 
these  conditions,  I  believe  Mayor  Wash- 
ington should  see  to  it  that  a  janitorial 
force  of  some  competence  is  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  matter.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  police  precinct  house 
could  be  clean  today  and  dirty  tomor- 
row— so  of  what  value  are  these  reports? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks  the  organization 
chart  of  the  field  inspections  division, 
dated  December  27,  1966,  signed  by  Chief 
Layton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Metropolitan    Police    Department    General 
Order  No.  7-0-2.  Series  1966] 

OOVERNMrNT    OF    THE    DISTRICT     Or    COLUMBIA 

December  27.  1966. 
organization   of   rltld   inspection    division 
The  purpose  of  this   order  Is   to  further 
define  the  organization,   functions   and   re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Field  Inspection  Division. 

CXm 2324— Part  27 


This  dlvlElon  win  be  responsible  for  inspec- 
tlonal  service  of  personnel,  material  re- 
sourcec.  and  procedures  within  all  levels  of 
the  departmental  structure.  This  order  con- 
sists of  the  following  numbered  sections: 
I.  References. 

II.  Organization, 
ni.  Functions  and  responslblUtles. 

VI.  Administrative  actions. 
V.  Effective  date. 


I.  References 
A    General  Order  Number  7,  Series  1866, 
dated  November  18.  1966. 

B.  General  Order  Number  7-A.  Series  1966, 
dated  December  3,  1968. 

C.  General  Order  Number  7-G,  Series  1966. 
dated  December  27,  1966 

//.  Organization 

A.  The  Field  Inspections  Division  wUl  be 
commanded  by  a  director  who  wUl  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Office  of  Inspectlonal  Services. 

B.  The  Field  Inspections  Division  sbaU  be 
divided  into  the  following  three  sections: 

1.  Procedure  Evaluation  Section. 

2.  Material  Resource  Section. 

3.  Crime  Reporting  Section. 
///.  Functions  and  responsibilities 

The  Field  Inspections  Division  shall: 

A.  Conduct  open  steff  Inspection  of  every 
organizational  unit,  and  every  task  of  the 
department,  on  a  continuing  basis. 

B.  IdenUfy  and  describe  organizational, 
administrative  and  operational  deficiencies 
within  the  department  for  the  Chief  and  the 
Assistant  Chiefs  of  Police. 

C.  Specific  functions  of  the  sections  of  the 
Field  Inspections  Division  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  the  following: 

1.  The  Procedure  Evaluation  Section 
shall: 

(a)  Conduct  regularly  scheduled  evalua- 
tions of  procedures  to  Insure  that  depart- 
mental policy  Is  being  followed  and  that  di- 
rectives are  being  uniformly  interpreted  and 
followed. 

(b)  Conduct  regularly  scheduled  Inspec- 
tions of  all  units  of  the  department  and  make 
a  critical  comparison  between  performance 
and  written  directives. 

2.  The  Material  Resources  Section  shall  in- 
spect all  equipment  (Including  communi- 
cations equipment,  motor  vehicles,  build- 
ings, and  office  supplies  and  eqiilpment)  \ised 
by  the  department  to  insure  that  all  items 
are  properly  used,  maintained  in  a  satis- 
factory conditions,  and  to  obtain  data  neces- 
sary for  forecasting  replacement  needs. 

3.  The  Crime  Reporting  Section  shall: 

(a)  Inspect  the  total  crime  reporting  proc- 
ess Including  arrest  and  clearance  proce- 
dures. 

(b)  Make  frequent  sample  audits  of  com- 
plaints received  by  the  department. 

(c)  Interview  complainants  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  police  service 
and  the  accuracy  of  reporting. 

IV.   Administrative  actioTis 

A.  The  Field  Inspections  Division  shall  be 
staffed  as  shown  on  the  attached  Manning 
Table  (Enclosure  ;¥2).  subject  to  fiscal  and 
personnel  limitations. 

B.  The  process  by  which  personnel  will  be 
selected  for  this  division  wlU  be  established 
at  a  later  date. 

V.  Effective  date 

This  order  Is  effective  January  1.  1967. 
JohnB.  Latton. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
13  officers  assigned  to  this  unit,  as  I 
have  said.  However,  this  unit  has  a  habit 
of  requesting  assistance  from  other  di- 
visions in  carr>ing  out  its  responsibilities. 
I  believe  the  city  government  must  decide 
on  a  list  of  priorities  for  the  police.  In 


mv  judgment,  the  top  priority  should  be 
In'seeine  to  it  that  every  possible  poUce- 
man  on  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  force  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  fiphting  crime 
instead  of  sitting  behind  a  desk  or  check- 
ing on  janitorial  services. 

Mav  I  quickly  add  that  if  there  Is 
clerical  work  to  do.  hire  a  woman  to  do 
the  work.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  equal- 
ity rights  for  women.  There  are  a  great 
many  unemployed  women  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  can  do  many  of  the 
things  that  these  able-bodied  police-men, 
who  ought  to  be  on  the  beat,  are  now 
doing.  That  will  save  man:  ower.  We  do 
not  have  to  have  able-bodied  policemen 
sitting  behind  a  desk  doing  clerical  work 
that  ver>'  competent  women  can  be  hired 
to  do  In  my  judgment,  we  do  not  have 
the  policemen  to  waste  in  such  unprofit- 
able work  as  far  as  the  relationship  of 
the  work  to  the  enforcement  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned. 

It  is  argued  that  this  division  will 
create  good  public  relations  for  the  De- 
partment. I  assert  that  the  best  public 
relations  that  these  13  men  could  per- 
form for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  to  get  out  on  the 
streets  and  fight  crime. 

There  is  another  practice  that  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  few  years  which 
also  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
That  is  the  practice  of  requiring  poUce 
officers  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bank  to  stop 
at  that  bank,  go  inside  the  bank  and  sign 
a  book  to  show  that  he  was  there. 

Mr.  President,  why  single  out  banks? 
Police  officers  do  not  do  this  for  liquor 
stores,  smaU  deUcatessens.  small  grocery 
stores,  seri-ice  stations,  and  other  busi- 
nesses which  are  far  too  often  held  up 
bv  bandits  and  thieves.  Why  should 
banks  be  singled  out  for  preferential 
treatment?  U  there  were  ever  institu- 
tions in  this  city  that  could  afford  to 
employ  their  own  security  force,  it  is  the 
bariks. 

Whenever  a  policeman  goes  into  a 
bank,  he  is  putting  a  scout  car  out  of 
commission  from  10  to  30  minutes  so 
that  that  car,  for  all  practical  p-jrposes. 
is  not  free  to  be  used  in  the  event  of 
crime  or  accidents.  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  not  a  wise  use  of  police  manpower  or 
poUce  equipment.  The  police  department 
does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
to  check  every  store  in  Washington  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  so  why  should  banks 
be  singled  out  for  this  preferential  treat- 
ment? 

Do  not  forget  that  there  is  security 
built  into  the  banks.  Do  not  forget  the 
television  securitv  cameras  in  the  banks, 
that  take  the  image  of  people  coming 
in.  Do  not  forget  the  alarm  systems  in 
the  banks.  The  security  around  a  baiJs 
is  already-  much  greater  than  in  most 
other  establishments.  Policemen  can  get 
to  a  bank  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few  min- 
utes; in  some  cases  2  or  3. 

We  do  not  need  to  have  these  police 
cars  stop  and  this  time  taken  by  these 
officers  goLng  in  the  bank  to  sign  a  bank 
book.  For  what  purpose?  To  make  a  show 
for  the  benefit  of  the  customers  that  are 
in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgement  this  is 
a  misuse  of  poUce  manpower.  I  hope  that 
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Mayor  Washington  will  look  Into  this 
problem  with  the  view  to  discontinuing 

It  ^     .     ,v. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 

last  couple  of  years  In  relieving  police 
officials  from  doing  clerical  work  so  that 
they  may  once  again  participate  In  this 
city's  war  on  crime.  However,  as  I  have 
said,  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 
I  have  a  hunch  that,  if  a  thorough  study 
were  made,  it  would  reveal  that  many 
men  removed  from  clerical  positions  in 
one  unit  or  division  are  transferred  to 
another  imit  or  division  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity. I  believe  the  department  is  play- 
ing the  personnel  numbers  game  in  the 
assigrunent  of  poUce  personnel. 

There  is  another  program  which  has 
existed  in  the  MetropoUtan  Police  De- 
partment during  the  past  year  that  war- 
rants close  study.  This  program  is  known 
in  the  police  department  as  "Operation 
Sweep."  Operation  Sweep  was  intended 
to  lead  citizens  who  complain  of  crime  to 
believe  that  they  are  getting  more  poUce 
protection  than  they  receive. 

Pour  privates  are  assigned  to  an  auto- 
mobile or  station  wagon  with  a  sergeant 
and  are  given  a  list  of  areas  in  the  city 
where  police  officials  had  received  citi- 
zens' complaints  of  crime.  These  five  po- 
Uce officers  drive  their  station  wagon  to  a 
given  block;  the  four  privates  get  out  of 
the  station  wagon  on  each  corner  of  the 
block  and  proceed  to  walk  to  another 
comer  of  the  block  where  the  station 
wagon  picks  them  up  and  drives  to  an- 
other block  where  citizens'  complaints 
had  been  heard.  This  allegedly  gives  the 
citizens  the  impression  that  they  had 
more  police  protection  than  they  actual- 
ly had.  Until  August,  operation  sweep 
operated  in  the  second,  ninth,  10th  and 
13th  police  precincts. 

It  is  a  camouflase.  It  is  a  charade.  It 
does  not  really  provide  police  protection. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  form  without  sub- 
stance; and  those  men  ought  to  be  put, 
not  five  In  a  squad  car.  but  two  to  a 
squad  car,  in  areas  where  we  do  not  have 
enough  squad  cars  patrolling  now. 

I  am  advised  that  Operation  Sweep 
ordinarily  conducted  Its  operations  only 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  from  5 
pjn.  to  1  am  .  and  that  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  the  department  has  had  an 
average  of  14  teams  operating  on  those 
nights.  This  means  that  there  were  70 
men  involved. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  knows  that  ordi- 
narily the  high  incidence  of  crime  in- 
creases dramatically  after  restaurants 
and  bars  close  after  midnight.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  Operation  Sweep 
would  discontinue  Its  operations  around 
1  a.m..  when,  in  fact,  that  is  ordinarly  a 
high-crime-rate  period  of  time.  If  we 
ever  need  this  kind  of  multiple-man  in- 
spection in  variou.s  areas  of  the  city.  It  is 
after  1  a.m.,  not  before. 

To  give  some  idea  as  to  the  work  per- 
formed by  Operation  Sweep.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  reports,  including 
a  table  prepared  for  me  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  listing  the 
arrests  by  Operation  Sweep  from  Janu- 
uary  20  through  May  6. 1967.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being   no   objection,  the  table 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rucord, 
as  follows: 

GovniNMENT  or  THX  District  or 
Columbia,  Metbopoutan  Pouck 
Department, 

May  23,  1967. 

Hon.  Watnk  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DiAB  Senator  Morse:  In  response  to  the 
telephonic  Inquiry  from  Mr.  Judd,  the  fol- 
lowing details  relating  to  the  "Operation 
Sweep"  being  conducted  by  this  depart- 
ment are  submitted  for  your  information. 

Operation  Sweep  la,  essenUally,  an  experi- 
mental change  In  the  method  of  operation 
of  our  Uctlcal  force.  With  Operation  Sweep, 
instead  of  satxiratlng  a  large  area  of  the 
city  for  a  full  tour  of  duty  with  men  on 
foot  patrol,  we  are  assigning  one  sergeant 
(or  acting  sergeant)  with  four  privates  In 
an  automobile  or  station  wagon  and  giving 
them  a  list  of  designated  city  squares  which 
they  are  to  "sweep"  on  a  random  baala  dur- 
ing the  tour  of  duly. 

The  squares  are  selected  on  a  basis  of  spot 
maps  showing  street  robberies  and  other 
serious  street  crimes.  Upon  arrival  at  a  des- 
ignated square,  the  four  police  officers  dis- 
embark from  the  vehicle,  one  at  each  corner 
of  the  square,  and  proceed  separately  either 
around  or  through  the  alleys  of  the  square 
to  the  opposite  side  where  they  are  Individ- 
ually picked  up  by  the  vehicle. 

This  experimental  operation  was  Instituted 
In  January  of  this  year  and  has  been  applied 
since  that  time  In  Precincts  2,  9,  10.  and  13. 
The  operation  Is  ordinarily  conducted  only 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  from  5:00 
p.m.  thru  1:00  a.m.  Since  January,  we  have 
had  an  average  of  a  total  of  fourteen  teams 
operating  on  those  nights. 

Atuched  hereto,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Judd. 
Is  a  lUt  of  arresu  made  by  personnel  engaged 
in  Operation  Sweep  since  Its  Inception.  In 
furnishing  these  arrest  data,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  It  Is  not  an  objective  of  Opera- 
tion Sweep  to  make  a  large  number  of  arrests 
for  minor  offenses.  Our  fundamental  objec- 
tive is  to  prevent  serious  street  crimes  by 
placing  visible  patrol  unlU  at  many  places 
at  random  times  throughout  high  crime 
areas.  Because  of  this  policy,  you  will  And 
that  there  have  been  very  few  minor  mis- 
demeanor arrests  by  these  teams,  considering 
the  locations  and  times  In  which  they  are 
operating. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  B  Latton, 

Chief  of  PoUce. 

ARRESTS  BY  OPERATION  SWEEP 


Dale 

Precinct 

Num- 

Charge 

ber 

Jan.  20,  1967.... 

10 

2 

Assault  with  intent  to 
rap*. 

Apr.  15.  1967.... 

9 

1 

Drunk. 

1 

Disorderly. 

1 

COW  lun 
Unautnorized  ute  of 

Do 

9 

3 

auto  (luto  recovered). 

Apr.  21.  1967.... 

10 

1 

Disorderly. 

Do     

10 

1 

Drunk. 

Do 

2 

2 

Disorderly. 

Apr.  22.  1967.... 

9 

1 

Drunk. 

Apr.'ZS.  1967.... 

2 

1 

Robbery. 

Apr.  29.  1967..-. 

10 

1 

Drunk. 

Do 

10 

1 

Do. 

May  6,  1967 

2 

1 

Urinating  in  public 

GovEKN»irNT  or  the  District  or 
Colitmbia.  MiTBOPOLrrAN  Police 
Department, 

December  X3, 1967. 

Hon.  Wayne  Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.ihingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  response  to  the 
telephonic  request  from  Mr.  Judd,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  relating  to  the  "Opera- 
tion   SWEEP"    conducted    by    thl«    depart- 


ment during  the  past  year  la  submitted  for 
your  Information. 

As  I  explained  to  you  In  my  letter  of  May 
23.  Operation  SWEEP  was,  essentially,  ai 
experimental  change  In  the  method  of  oi>erB. 
tlon  of  our  tactical  force.  With  this  opera- 
tion, we  assigned  one  official  and  four  pri- 
vates in  a  motor  vehicle  and  furnished  them 
a  list  of  designated  city  squares  which  they 
were  to  "sweep"  on  a  random  basis  during 
the  tour  of  duty.  The  squares  were  selected 
on  a  basis  of  spot  mape  showing  street  rol>- 
berlee  EUid  other  serious  street  crimes. 

This  experimental  operation  was  Insti- 
tuted In  January  of  1967.  and  applied  In 
Precincts  2,  9.  10,  and  13  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  from  5:00  p.m.  through  1:00 
a.m.  The  program  called  for  an  average  of 
a  total  of  14  teams  operating  on  those  nights. 
In  August  of  1967,  our  evaluation  of  crime 
data  indicated  to  us  that  the  value  of  Opera- 
tion SWEEP  as  a  tactical  device.  In  compari- 
son to  preventive  aspects  of  more  routine  tac- 
tical patrols,  was  questionable  On  the  baeit 
of  this  Information,  I  directed  my  offlclals 
of  field  operations,  working  with  the  Offlce 
of  Planning  and  I>evelopment.  to  devise  and 
recommend  to  me  alternative  systems  for 
utlUzlng  our  tactical  force.  Those  offlclala 
recommended  to  me,  and  I  have  approved,  a 
tactical  plan  which  contemplates  utiliza- 
tion of  a  66-man  tactical  force  on  a  basla 
of  exj>erlmental  alternating  of  various  field 
tactics. 

This  plan,  which  we  have  designated  with 
the  acronym  DRAFT  (Dynamic  Randomly 
Alternating  Field  Tactics)  will  utilize  a  tac- 
tical force  of  60  privates  and  6  officials  on 
a  5  or  6-day  week  basis.  Tactics  and  strat- 
egy of  the  force  will  vary,  experimenting 
with  sometimes  walking,  sometimes  cruis- 
ing, sometimes  planting,  and  sometime* 
parking,  and  with  the  force  working  at  times 
in  uniform  and  at  times  In  nondescript 
clothing  The  heart  of  this  plan  ilea  In  Its 
program  for  closely  IntegraUng,  through  dis- 
cussion sessions  with  personnel  of  the  tac- 
tical force,  the  observations  and  Idea-s  of 
the  personnel  In  the  force  with  the  sUtlaticai 
data  and  concepts  of  a  closely  related  anal- 
ysis of  crime  patterns  In  areas  where  the 
iforce  Is  working. 

It  bears  commenting.  Senator  Morse,  that 
neither  this  department  nor,  so  far  as  we 
can  determine,  any  other  major  city  police 
department  haa  developed  a  preventive  tacUc 
which  has  proven  truly  effective  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious, 
of  course.  If  we  generate  enough  crime  pre- 
vention patrol  In  a  given  area  to  stop  crime 
there,  all  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  individual* 
who  would  have  committed  crime  in  that 
given  area  simply  shift  theU-  activities  to 
other  areas.  And  since  we  obviously  can  nev» 
afford  sufficient  manpower  to  saturate  the 
entire  city,  our  only  recoiuse,  at  least  in 
terms  of  preventive  patrol.  Is  to  try  to  de- 
velop a  variable  patrol  method  which  will 
give  at  least  an  Impression  of  an  extremely 
widespread  saturation  force. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  final,  complete  answer  to 
these  problems  will  never  be  found  In  crime 
repression  activities  of  the  police,  but  must 
Instead  be  sought  in  improved  sociological 
conditions  within  our  cities  and  In  a  really 
significant  Improvement  In  our  extremely 
overburdened,  and  therefore  Inefficient,  ma- 
chinery of  Justice-  Until  those  long-range 
goals  are  achieved,  however,  I  assure  you  that 
this  dep«rtment  will  continue  to  experiment 
with  ways  of  doing  as  much  as  possible  as 
we  can  with  our  resources  to  cope  with  our 
gjowlng  crime  problem. 
Sincerely  yoiu"s, 

John  B  Layton. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Only  17  arrests  were 
made  during  this  period  of  time.  Mr. 
President,  a  single  policeman  ordinarily 
makes  more  arrests  than  this  during  a 
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5-month  period.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  70  men  would  be  tied  up  In  this 
type  of  public  relations  work.  I  learned 
from  Chief  Layton  today  that  his  evalu- 
ation of  crime  data  indicates  to  him  that 
the  value  of  operation  sweep.  In  com- 
parison to  preventive  aspects  of  routine 
tactical    patrols,    is    very    questionable. 
Chief  Layton  advises  me  that  in  place 
of  operation  sweep,  he  is  attempting  to 
develop  a  variable  patrol  method  which 
will  give  "at  least  an  Impression  of  an 
extremely  widespread  saturation  force." 
I  highly  commend  him  for  seeking  to 
bring  about  this  change,  and  I  do  hope, 
Mr,  President,  that  as  Chief  Layton  at- 
tempts to  work  out  changes  In  the  opera- 
tion sweep  program,  that  Mayor  Wash- 
ington will  take  a  very  close  look  at  it. 
Mr.    President,    I    am    very    pleased 
that  Mayor  Washington  has  appointed 
Patrick    Murphy    to    the    position    of 
Director  of  Public  Safety  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  my  judgment.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  exceedingly  well  qualified  to 
hold  this  position.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Murphy,    in    the    months    Immediately 
ahead,   will   be   studying  many  of   the 
problems    that    my    subcommittee    has 
studied  and  looked  into  over  the  years. 
My  subcommittee  wishes  to  pledge  Its 
cooperation  to  Mayor  Washington  and 
to  Mr.  Murphy  as  they  enter  their  new 
and  very  difficult  tasks.  I  believe  that 
with  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Public  Safety,  the  operations  of 
the  police,  fire,  and  civil  defense  depart- 
ments may  be  made  more  efficient  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  high- 
ly commend  the  many  dedicated  and 
properly  motivated  men  and  women  In 
the  police  and  fire  departments  for  the 
very  fine  work  they  are  performing  under 
very  difficult  conditions  We  have  very 
fine  police  and  fire  departments  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  I  pledge  to  every 
man  and  woman  employed  by  these  de- 
partments that  I  shall  continue  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  be  helpful  to  them. 

The  studies  I  have  carried  on  and  the 
criticisms  I  have  made  in  this  speech 
today  of  certain  practices  going  on  In 
both  departments  are  aimed  at  but  two 
objectives:  First,  to  give  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  better  police 
and  fire  protection;  and  second,  to  give 
assistance  to  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  in  both  departments  who  need 
to  have  maladministration  corrected.  In 
their  Interest  as  well  as  In  the  public 
interest. 

I  believe  that  by  pointing  out  to  them 
where  I  believe  they  have  made  mistakes, 
and  by  making  suggestions  to  correct 
these  value  judgments  or  mistakes,  I  am 
performing  a  valuable  service  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
I  am  very  proud  of  both  of  these  depart- 
ments, and  I  shall  continue  to  back  them 
up  so  long  as  I  serve  In  the  Senate. 

I  have  listed  in  my  speech  today  some 
of  the  Issues  that  need  to  be  raised  with 
the  Mayor,  but  far  from  all  of  them,  Mr. 
President.  The  other  Issues  I  wish  to 
raise  with  the  Mayor  I  shall  raise  by 
personal  conference  with  him.  My  hope 
Is  that  by  raising  problem  areas,  from 
time  to  time,  the  efficiency  of  these  de- 


partments can  be  improved  and  that  any- 
one found  guilty  of  wrongdoing  may  be 
justly  reprimanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  and  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  unfailing  and  com- 
plete cooperation  they  have  always  given 
to  me  as  I  sought  to  carrj-  out  my  work 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
reported  on  part  of  the  results  of  that 
work  this  morning. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
today  turn  this  working  Christmas  pres- 
ent over  to  Mayor  Walter  Washington 
and  to  the  City  Council. 

After  I  step  back  from  the  position 
and  activity  I  have  been  carrying  on  of 
being  the  surveillance  ofBcer  of  the  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I 
shall  no  doubt  continue  to  keep  uiyself 
informed  as  to  what  Is  going  on,  but 
now  the  first  responsibility  rests  en  the 
shoulders  of  the  new  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  no  longer  on  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
that  has  had  jurisdiction  over  these  prob- 
lems in  the  past 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  WTiat  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senatp'^ 


SOCIAL      SECURITY      AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  bill  '  H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
Increase  in  benefltis  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem, to  pro%ide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  Individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,   and   for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  full  support  and 
endorsement  of  a  solid  legislative 
achievement.  The  social  security  bill  now 
before  us  Is  the  product  of  months  of 
hard  work  and  honest  effort.  It  is  a  good 
bill  which  will  put  billions  of  needed  dol- 
lars into  the  pockets  of  teiis  of  millions 
of  older  Americans. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  please  everyone. 
There  are  tho.se  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  see  this  particular  "baby"  go  down 
the  drain  with  the  "bath  water."  I  am 
not  one  of  those  people.  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
deliberately  sacrifice  a  perfectly  sound 
legislative  proposal  simply  because  some- 
one in  the  Senate  could  not  have  every- 
thing he  wanted  in  the  bill.  I  have  been 
in  the  Congre.ss  quite  a  few  years  and 
I  have  participated  in  a  good  number  of 
conferences.  As  most  Senators  know, 
working  out  a  conference  agreement  is 
no  different  from  politics  in  general — It 
is  the  art  of  the  possible  considering  the 
facts  of  life. 

We  were  confronted  head  on  with  those 
facts  of  life  by  the  House  conferees. 

Repeatedly,  we  were  reminded,  and  I 
mu.st  say  not  without  reason,  of  the  need 
to  proceed  carefully  In  terms  of  the 
amounts  of  money  wiilch  might  be 
poured  into  the  economy,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  how  much  new  social  security 
taxes  could  be  Imposed.  All  of  this  was 


framed  against  the  background  of  prob- 
able consideration,  early  next  year,  of 
proposals  to  Increase  Income  taxes 
through  a  surtax  charge.  The  need  to 
economize  and  the  need  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  the  imposition  of  new  payroll 
taxes  were  weighed  against  the  need  to 
better  provide  for  our  older  population. 
In  my  opiiiion,  a  generous  and  good  bal- 
ance was  struck.  Consider  some  of  these 
facts: 

First,  social  security  beneficiartes  will 
receive  at  least  a  13 -percent  cash  in- 
crease. In  absolute  dollars,  this  amounts 
to  the  greatest  single  Increase  since  the 
inception  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
$3.6  billion  In  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

Second,  the  minimum  cash  benefit  is 
Increased  by  25  percent — from  S44  to  $55 
Overall,  cash  benefits  are  increased  by 
more  than  14  percent.  Here  are  some 
more  facts  to  put  this  in  proper  perspec- 
tive : 

Assuming  we  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port. Congress  will  have  Increased  social 
security  benefits  by  21  percent  since  1965. 
The  minimum  benefit  will  have  gone  up 
by  about  40  liercent  since  1965. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  1965  we  enacted 
medicare,  which  added  the  equivalent  of 
about  another  S170  or  $175  a  year  for 
each  and  every  older  person  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  a  record  of  generous  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  no  matter 
what  we  do.  it  can  never  be  enough. 
There  are  other  programs  and  other 
needs  to  consider  when  we  legislate 
There  are  other  valid  claims  on  the  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar;  and,  lest  we  forget,  there 
are  our  re£ponsibil:tles  to  the  taxpayers 
who  would  ultimately  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  any  openhanded,  open-ended 
generosity.  Let  us  face  it.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that  the 
social  security  increases  in  this  bill  are 
substantial  and  will  certainly  improve 
the  financial  situation  of  about  24  mil- 
lion Americans.  I  just  cannot  see  how 
anyone  can  really  contend  that  a  $3.6 
billion  increased  payout  is  the  product 
of  a  miserly  Congress. 

WKLTARE 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  cut- 
backs in  the  aid  for  dependent  children 
program.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  estimates  in- 
dicate no  overall  reduction  in  Federal 
dollars  flowing  to  the  States  because  of 
the  so-called  freeze.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  day  care 
services,  family  planning  services,  and 
work  training  will  inject  hundreds  of 
millinns  of  additional  dollars  Into  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program.  All  these  features  will  serve  to 
relieve  pressure  on  the  AJPDC  limit  Be- 
cause of  the  inclusion  of  these  work  and 
work  training  and  family  planning  pro- 
visions. HEW  changed  its  estimate  of  a 
cut  of  $18  million  in  AFDC  payments  re- 
sulting from  the  freeze,  to  "no  reduction" 
We  are  not  cutting  back  or  shirking  our 
responsibilities  in  that  area.  We  are  try- 
ing as  best  we  know  how  to  refocus  our 
efforts.  We  are  dedicating  dollars  to  the 
proposition  that  work  and  work  trairung 
will  help  people  to  help  themselves.  This 
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bill  provides  the  means  and  mechanism 
to  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  through 
work,  to  feel,  at  the  least,  a  measure  of 
pride  and  self-respect,  and  at  best,  that 
some  pride  and  self-respect  coupled  with 
independence. 

Welfare    will    no    longer    leave    these 
people  to  the  •'doldrums  of  dole." 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  and  passed 
a  few  bills  during  the  past  few  years  de- 
signed to  provide  economic  opportunity 
for  our  less  fortunate  citizens.  I  have 
every  hope  that  some  of  that  sense  of 
adventure  and  excitement  carries  over  to 
the  new  program  and  succeeds  in  get- 
ting some  of  these  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  back  to  work  again  so  that  they 
may  make  a  serious  and  sizable  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

There  are  some  who  call  this  work  and 
work -training  program  "the  end  of  the 
world."  There  is  loud  lamentation  and 
much  handwringlng.  Why  not  look  at 
this  as  possibly  opening  the  door  to  a 
new  and  better  world  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unfortunate  citizens?  Why 
are    there   always   these   prophecies   of 
doom  and  gloom?  Why  not  let  an  ex- 
citing and  imaginative  idea  be  tried  first. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
all  of  us  know  that  we  need  to  take  a 
positive  approach  to  our  welfare  prob- 
lems The  provisions  in  this  bill  constitute 
for  the  first  time  a  positive  approach. 
We  in  the  Congress  are  practical  men.  If 
the  new  program  exhibits  flaws  after  it 
is  operating .  we  can  always  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  and  make  whatever 
changes  we  might  think  are  necessary. 

The  House  conferees  made  it  clear  as  a 
crystal  to  the  Senate  conferees  that  If 
this  social  security  bill  were  not  agreed 
to  there  would  be  no  further  conference 
arid  thev  can  make  it  stick.  The  1964  So- 
cial Security  Act  did  not  please  the  House 
conferees  and  it  was  not  enfxted.  They 
let  it  die  in  conference.  The  same  thliig 
happened  In  1966  with  respect  to  the  im- 
emplovment  compensation  1)111.  The  Sen- 
ate  had   been  overly  liberal  from  the 
House  viewpoint  In  the  benefits  we  re- 
quired in  our  bill.  The  House  conferees 
just  refused  to  agree  to  anything  in  that 
biU  and  It  died  in  conference.  This  year 
we  have   seen    the  unyielding   attitude 
taken  by  many  of  those  who  serve  on  the 
House   conference,   with   respect   to   the 
President's  request  for  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax increase    Those  people  are  not  yet 
willing  to  agree  to  a  surtax  and  they  just 
are  not  going  to  let  it  come  about.  They 
have  not  yet  had  the  third  day  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

If  this  conference  report  is  not  agreed 
to.  those  who  oppose  it  will  not  be  able 
to  say  that  they  were  hopeful  of  getting 
some  liberalizing  changes  In  a  second 
conference.  There  will  be  no  second  con- 
ference. But  they  will  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility  for  denying  nearly  24  mil- 
lion aged.  sick,  widowed,  and  orphaned 
people  of  $3.6  billion  in  social  security 
increases.  That  is  what  they  will  accom- 
plish if  they  defeat  the  social  security 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  I  was  more  than  a  little  upset 
over  the  allegation  that  all  we  did  was 
walk  into  the  Ways  and  Means  confer- 
ence room  and  "roll  over  and  play  dead." 


That  allegation  is  simply  just  not  true. 
On  the  major  items  in  which  we  receded, 
we  reluctantly  backed  off  because  of  a 
rock-hard  flat  statement  by  the  House 
conferees : 

Your  amendment  U  completely  unaccept- 
able The  House  will  not  approve  a  bill  wtUcli 
increases  taxes  much  more  than  the  bUl 
which    the  House  sent  to  the  Senate. 


As  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows,  not  a  single  House  conferee  would 
recede  They  also  carefully  and  frequently 
pointed  out  to  us  that  the  Senate,  in  its 
generosity,  had  overlooked  the  need  to 
impose  an  additional  $1  '2  bilhon  in  new 
taxes  required  to  pay  for  the  Senate  bill. 
Mr  President,  that  was  not  blufl  or 
bluster.  It  was  obvious  that  they  meant 
it  For  those  who  think  it  not  so,  let  me 
remind  them  of  Senator  Long's  recita- 
tion of  the  amendments  sponsored  by 
Senate  conferees  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  we  were  forced  to  abandon. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  conferees  were  also 

deleted.  ,         , 

In  my  own  case,  it  meant  the  loss  of  an 
amendment  which  I  have  pressed  for 
several  years— that  is.  the  contmuaUon 
of  unlimited  tax  deduction  of  medical 
and  drugs  expenses  by  taxpayers  age  65 
or  over  The  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ment In  1965.  again  in  1966.  and  once 
more  this  year.  But  once  more,  the  House 
stood  like  a  stone  wall  and  adamantly  re- 
fused to  authorize  this  vital  tax  relief 
for  our  older  citizens.  So  you  see.  we  all 
have  our  conference  scars. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this  is. 
on  balance,  a  good  and  a  sound  bill.  It  is 
actuariaUy  sound.   Each  benefit  carries 
the  tax  necessary  to  pay  for  it.  How  can 
the  U.S.  Senate  refuse  to  give  24  million 
American  citizens  on  social  security  the 
increased  benefits  they  need  and  deserve? 
Before  we  come  to  a  final  vote  on  this 
bill  let  me  reiterate  what  the  chairman 
said  on  Wednesday  when  he  opened  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report.  Tlie  AFDC 
freeze  which  has  been  so  vigorously  as- 
saUed.  is  not  the  bug-a-boo  some  people 
fear    Because  of  the  operation  of  other 
provisions  in  the  social  security  bill— 
those  which  provide  work- training,  fam- 
Uy  planning  services,  day  care  services, 
and  aid  in  seeking  support  from  runaway 
parents— the  Department  of  HEW    has 
changed  its  attitude  about  the  effect  of 
the  freeze  and  now  estimates  that  it  will 
not  reduce  Federal  welfare  expenditures 
one  iota.  In  other  words,  they  feel  it  just 
is  not  going  to  apply.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  getting  some 
changes  In  the  House  freeze  before  we 
agreed   to   it.  1'hose  changes  also  con- 
tributed to  the  new  departmental  atti- 
tude regarding  the  freeze. 

As  for  working  mothers,  again  the  con- 
ference bill  is  not  as  onerous  as  it  has 
been  portrayed.  The  conferees  requested 
the  Labor  Department  to  advise  them  as 
to  how  they  proposed  to  implement  the 
new  work  Incentive  program  included  in 
the  final  bill.  They  indicated  that  their 
initial  efforts  would  be  directed  to  those 
areas  of  welfare  recipients  where  the  po- 
tential for  rehabilitation  would  be  the 
greatest  and  that  relates,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  unemployed  fathers.  Their  next 
concern  would  be  directed   toward  the 


high  school  dropouts  because  there,  too, 
the  potential  for  rehabilitation,  they  be- 
lieve, is  significant.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
cost  of  training  these  persons  will  be  less 
than  the  cost  Involved  with  respect  to 
welfare  mothers,  because  where  a  mother 
is  concerned,  the  State  will  have  to  make 
additional  expenditures  to  provide  the 
child-care  services  required  under  the 
conference  agreement  Welfare  mothers 
will  be  the  last  group  to  be  brought  into 
the  work  program.  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  no  mother  will  be  brought  into  a 
work-training  program  until  all  fathers 
and  other  persons  have  been  trained,  but 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  as  a  group,  they 
will  not  receive  the  priority  the  Labor 
Department  plans  to  devote  to  the  other 
groups. 

In  my  opinion,  if  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  welfare 
mother  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment their  concern  relates  to  the  dis- 
tant future,  not  to  the  present  or  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Moreover,  the  State  welfare  agencies 
vn\\  write  tlie  regulations  on  who  is  ap- 
propriate for  referral.  For  example,  if  a 
State  wants  to  exempt  mothers  with  pre- 
school chUdren  it  can  do  so.  It  can  ex- 
empt any  other  class  of  mothers  if  it 
wants  to.  The  legislative  history— from 
the  House  committee  report — states  very 
clearly  that  "in  some  instances— where 
there  are  several  small  children,  for  ex- 
ample—the best  plan  for  a  f amUy  may  be 
for  the  mother  to  stay  at  home."  What 
the  opponents  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bUl  do  not  realize  is  that  the  States  are 
now  allowed  to  cut  off  a  faiiaily's  welfare 
payment  if  a  parent  refuses  to  work  or 
refuses    to    take    training.    And,    many 
States  are  doing  just  that.  For  example, 
in  New  York  State  when  a  father  refuses 
work  without  good  cause  they  cut  off  aid 
to  the  whole  family.  And  New  York  does 
that  every  day.  Under  the  bill.  New  York 
State  will  have  to  continue  aid  to  the 
children  in  such  cases.  For  the  first  time 
there  will  be  restrictions  on  the  States. 
How   can   anyone   characterize  such  a 
provision  as  regressive? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  is  a  member  of  tlie 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  conference  report,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  disUnguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  where  we  wrote  this  bill, 
from  the  Senate  \iewTPOint. 

We  had  weeks  of  extended  hearings 
and  we  had  weeks  of  executive  sessions: 
and,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
.stated,  he  does  not  fully  approve  of  the 
conference  agreement.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  some  amendments  I  had 
offered,  which  were  adopted  in  our  com- 
mittee and  were  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor,  were  stricken  from  the  bill.  There- 
fore. I  appreciate  that  situation. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana TMr  HartkeI.  who  now  occuple.s 
the  Chair,  who  participated  in  Uie  hear- 
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Ings  and  the  executive  sessions  In  which 
we  wrote  the  bill  that  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  an 
increase  in  benefits  for  some  24  million 
Americans  by  at  least  13  percent,  with 
an  increase  of  25  percent  for  many  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  There  are  other 
features  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  the  welfare  provisions  in  the 
bill  reflect  the  Increasingly  congressional 
concern  over  soaring  costs  of  these  relief 
programs. 

The  social  security  system  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  prime  example  of  what 
can  go  wrong  when  a  successful  govern- 
ment is  pushed  beyond  its  purpose. 

The  original  principles  on  which  the 
social  security  system  Is  based  are  still 
sound.  But  in  recent  years.  Congress  has 
been  getting  further  and  further  from 
these  principles. 

Social  security  has  been  growing  far 
faster  than  any  other  kind  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  And  the  United  States 
clearly  has  come  to  a  point  where  the 
system  is  exerting  real  pressure  on  the 
Federal  budget.  More  social  security 
means  less  of  something  else — educa- 
tion, health,  funds  for  the  cities.  A  lower 
level  of  overall  taxation  should  also  be 
listed  among  the  alternatives. 

Higher  social  security  benefits  are 
a  tempting  weapon  to  use  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  But  they  are  an  expensive 
weapon.  Because  benefits  continue  to  be 
wage  related,  it  costs  about  $3  in  higher 
benefits  for  each  extra  SI  that  goes  to 
the  poor  or  near  poor.  So  the  use  of  social 
security  to  help  the  poor  means  massive 
growth  for  the  system  whether  or  not 
higher  benefits  are  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  broad  middle  of 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  increased  benefits,  as 
a  result  of  this  measure,  for  individuals 
and  couples;  also  an  editorial  entitled 
■  Social  Security  Package,"  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  which 
I  believe  expresses  the  concern  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  in  regard  to  where 
this  program  is  heading  with  respect  to 
future  benefits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nkw  Benkptts  Tablk 

Here  are  tables  showing  Social  Security 
benefits  and  tax  levels  In  present  law  and  In 
the  compromise  Social  Security  bill  agreed 
upon  Thursday  night. 

Retirement  benefits  (these  are  maximum 
potential  payments  and  are  not  available  In 
all  cases  to  a  person  retiring  now) : 


Period 


Present 
law 


Bill 


Avttage  montMy  umlngs 


Individual 


Couple 


Pment      BUI      Present      Bill 
Law  Lew 


J67            H4,00  JS5. 00  $66.00  182.  M 

IISO            78.  ?0  88.40  117.30  132.50 

CM        101.70  115.00  IS2.60  172  50 

«50  "  124.20  140.00  188.30  210  60 

J450                146.00  165.00  219.00  247  50 

1550  ". IL 168.00  189.90  252.00  284.90 

$650 168  00  218.00  252.00  323.00 

Maximum  taxes  payable  each  by  employer 

and  employee : 


1968                  -  ...  J290.40  J343.20 

1969170 '.'.'.'.".'. 323.  «0  374.*) 

§^72 323.40  405.60 

973-75  """HI 356.40  440.70 

wtlS 359.70  444.60 

\m^ """ 366.30  452.40 

1987andthife.fter 372.90  460.20 

The  maximum  annual  earning  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Social  Security  tax  is  »6€00.  Un- 
der the  pending  blU  tills  would  increase  to 
$7800  next  year. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  16,  1967] 
Social  SBCtrarrT  Package 
The  social  security  bUl  reported  out  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  Is  a  measure  of 
breath-taking  comprehensiveness.  It  provides 
for  a  record -breaking  increase  in  old  age 
benefits.  schediUes  increases  In  social  security 
taxes  for  the  next  20  years,  limits  aid  to  de- 
pendent ctiildren  and  grapples  with  the  issue 
of  drug  prices  in  Federally  supported  health 
programs.  It  Is  an  imperfect  bill,  but  fortu- 
nately one  that  can  be  improved  later  as 
Congress  comes  to  grips  with  some  of  the 
Issues  that  It  neglected  this  time  around. 

The  conference  agreed  to  raise  the  Income 
base  on  which  social  security  taxes  are  levied 
from  »6600  to  $7800  on  Jan.  1.  1968.  and  to 
advance  the  combined  taxes  which  employ- 
ers and  employes  pay  on  that  new  base  from 
8.8  to  9.6  per  cent  on' Jan.  1.  1969.  Subsequent 
Increases  on  the  $7800  Iccome  base  would  In- 
crease the  tax  rate  to  11.8  per  cent  In  1987. 
at  which  time  the  employes'  maximum  con- 
trlbuUon  would  be  $460.20  as  against  the 
present  $290.40. 

A  decision  to  raise  social  security  taxes  by 
57  per  cent  over  a  20-year  period  raises  a 
number  of  Important  questions.  How  wUl 
this  payroll  tax  affect  the  demand  for  lat>or? 
Will  young  people  now  entering  the  labor 
force  realize  benefits  that  are  commen- 
surate with  their  contributions?  'Wm  not 
freezing  the  income  base  at  $7800  preclude 
the  use  of  general  revenues  In  financing 
benefits  for  low  Income  people?  None  of  these 
questions — and  a  host  of  others  that  Impinge 
on  economic  growth — received  adequate  con- 
sideration m  the  course  of  the  debate.  And 
yet  they  must  t>e  answered  If  Ckjngress  Is  to 
make  Intelligent  long-range  plans. 

The  adoption  of  the  House  freeze  on  pay- 
ments under  the  Aid  to  Pamllles  with  De- 
pendent Children  Is  deplorable,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  urban  slums  are  threat- 
ened by  unrest.  If  the  Senate  accepts  the  de- 
cision of  the  conferees  today,  as  seems  like- 
ly, efforts  should  be  made  to  reverse  it  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  In  grappling  with  pov- 
erty It  would,  however,  be  preferable  to  enact 
a  modest  negative  Income  tax  that  would 
give  the  poor  the  difference  between  what 
they  earn  and  the  tax  exemptions  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  If  their  Incomes  were 
higher.  The  advantage  of  the  negative  in- 
come tax.  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
many  other  prominent  figures,  Is  that  It 
would  provide  an  Income  floor  for  the  poor 
without  destroying  the  Incentive  to  earn 
more  and  without  subjecting  them  to  the  In- 
dignities suffered  under  the  current  welfare 
programs. 

The  Insidious  drug  lobby  was  delighted 
with  the  decision  to  all  but  scuttle  Sen  Rus- 
sell B.  Long's  amendment  comp>elllng  the  use 
of  the  lowest  priced  drugs,  specified  by  their 
generic  names,  in  all  Federal  health  pro- 
grams But  their  victory  may  prove 
ephemeral  In  the  Federally  supported  med- 
icaid program,  the  bill  provided  that  states 
can  only  reimburse  for  drugs  when  there  are 
"reasonable  charges,  consistent  with  efficien- 
cy, economy  and  quality  of  care."  Surely  the 


Federal  Government  should  everywhere  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  purchasing  only  at 
the  lowest  prices.  And  unless  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  adopt*  enlightened  pricing 
policies,  more  comprehensive  and  stnngeEt 
drug  provisions  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I  believe 
it  IS  best  that  we  take  a  serious  look  at 
where  we  are  headed  not  only  this  year 
or  next  year,  but  also  20  years  from  now. 
when  the  young  men  and  women  enter 
the  labor  force.  They  ■will  be  paying  into 
the  social  security  fund  for  probably  40 
or  more  years,  and  we  should  c.onsider 
what  they  can  expect  when  they  retire. 

More  and  more  of  our  young  men  and 
women  in  the  labor  force  are  seriously 
concerned  that  the  contributions  they 
will  be  required  to  make  in  future  years 
will  be  of  no  substantial  value  as  they 
reach  retirement  age. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  aiid 
I  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SM-'^THERS.  Mi.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  statement  I  sim 
delighted  that  he  has  emphasized— and 
I  beUeve  we  should  continue  to  empha- 
size— that,  after  all.  we  are  putting  a 
tax  on  approximately  80  million  people 
who  work  and  who  pay  the  tax. 

Wliile  we  would  like  to  give  an  unlim- 
ited amomit  of  benefits,  and  while  I  am 
sure  that  any  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
would  open  his  heart  and  his  pocketbock 
if  he  had  it  to  give  so  that  everybody 
would  have  everything  they  felt  they 
needed  or  wanted,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  putting  an  ever- increasing 
burden  on  the  people  who  are  working 
and  contributing  to  make  the  new  pro- 
gram work. 

We  are  increasing  tlie  tax  We  must 
remember  that  if  we  have  a  surtax  in  the 
first  part  of  next  year,  there  •will  be  a 
sizable  tax  increase  for  every  working 
person  m  the  United  States  So.  while 
we  talk  about  our  great  concern  foi'  the 
elderly  peop'.e — and  I  believe  we  have 
treated  them  more  than  generously  in 
this  bill— in  fact,  I  know  we  have — let  us 
also  remember  that  we  must  have  con- 
cern for  the  younger  people,  who  are 
in  the  labor  force  today,  who  are  having 
over  4  percent — pretty  soon  5  percent — of 
their  pay  taken  away  from  them  and 
put  into  the  social  security  trust  fund 

I  appreciate  particularly  what  ttie  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  has  said  m  that 
respect. 

In  closing,  I  would  merely  say  that 
those  who  have  objected  primarily  to  the 
conference  report  are  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  800.000  mothers  on  welfare, 
many  of  whom  are  unwed,  many  of 
whom  have,  unfortunately,  large  num- 
bers of  children. 

What  we  sought  to  do  and  what  the 
House  sought  to  do  in  the  conference  re- 
port was  to  make  them,  a?  someone  has 
said,  not  taxeaters  but  taxpayers.  If  it 
is  possible  to  rehabilitate  them  and  put 
them  back  to  work  and  let  them  work  by 
providing  day  care  centers,  and  so  forth, 
we  want  to  do  so.  But  although  they 
amount  to  approximately  800.000  people, 
we  are  talking  about  benefits  in  this  bill 
to  elderly,  sick,  disabled,  and  dependent 
citizens.  I  do  not  believe  'we  should  en- 
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danser  the  23,700,000  elderly  citizens  and 
others  receiving  social  security  benefits, 
who  are  to  receive  the  13-percent  bene- 
fit increase  under  the  bill,  because  of  a 
real  and  genuine  concern  about  some 
800,000  others  who  come  under  the  wel- 
fare provisions.  We  can  concern  our- 
selves with  them  very  seriously  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  statement. 

While  this  bill  does  not  contain  every- 
thing that  many  people  would  hke,  it 
contains  so  many  very  good  provisions 
that  a  vote  against  it  would  be  a  vote 
against  progress  in  this  field. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
yield  at  this  time  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President.  In 
closing.  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  the  Finance  Committee's  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Fred  Amer  and 
the  stafif  of  the  Education  and  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress  who 
put  In  so  many  long,  hard  hours  of  work 
on  this  bill.  As  always,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  their  Division  is  under  heavy 
workload  pressure,  Fred  and  his  fine  peo- 
ple rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  com- 
mittee. Without  their  talents  this  social 
security  bill  would  have  progressed  more 
slowly  and  would  have  been  less  techni- 
cally perfect. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance 
Committee  conferees  I  express  particu- 
lar gratitude  to  the  staff.  They  have 
done  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  concerns  the 
provision  requiring  State  welfare  depart- 
ments to  provide  for  the  training  and 
u-se  of  nonprofessional  staff  and  volun- 
teers In  the  health,  child  welfare,  and 
public  assistance  program. 

When  the  social  security  bill  was  In 
conference,    the    Governor    of   Missouri 
wrote  the  conferees  about  this  provision. 
He  stated; 

Section  209(a)  of  H.R.  12080.  aa  passed  by 
the  Senate,  provides  for  the  use  of  non- 
professional staff  and  volunteers  by  the  State 
Welfare  Departments  In  providing  services 
to  the  Indlvldu.ils  applying  for  and  receiv- 
ing assistance  This  Ls  mandatory  effective 
July  1.  1969.  and  could  Impose  problems  In 
Missouri  and  probably  in  some  other  states 
aa  well.  Under  this  amendment,  each  state 
plan  for  public  assistance  or  medical  assist- 
ance must  provide  for  the  training  and  ef- 
fective use  of  paid  non-professional  and 
voluntary  staflT.  Particular  emphasis  Is  to  be 
placed  on  the  employment  of  full  or  part- 
time   pubUc   asslst&nce  recipients. 


The  Missouri  Constitution  requires  that  all 
employees  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  shall  be  employed  under 
the  State  Merit  System  through  competitive 
examination  administered  by  the  State  Per- 
sonnel Division.  I  do  not  see  how  Missouri 
could  possibly  comply  with  Section  209(a)  of 
H.R.  12080  as  passed  by  the  Senate  without 
a  change  in  the  Constitution.  As  we  all 
know,  changing  a  State  Constitution  is  an 
Involved,  laborious,  and  unpredictable  un- 
dertaking. Therefore,  I  urge  that  Section 
209(a)  of  HJi.  12080.  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, be  removed  by  the  Conference 
Committee. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
whether  this  situation  was  clarified  In 
conference? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  provision  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  retained  In  conference. 

We  did  take  up  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
question  of  its  impact  on  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  requiring  all  public  po- 
sitions to  be  subject  to  competitive 
examination. 

The  Department  has  assured  us  that 
State  constitutional  provisions  were  not 
invalidated  by  this  amendment. 

They  report  that  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  section  210  of  the  bill  for  use 
of  subprofessional  staff  in  public  assist- 
ance programs  would  appear  in  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  act  in  the 
same  paragraphs  or  clauses  that  require 
State  plans  to  include  methods  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis.  It 
is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  positions 
filled  by  subprofessionals  must  be  under 
merit  system  standards. 

Even  if  the  Federal  merit  system 
Stan-lards  were  to  permit  exemption  of 
some  subprofessional  positions  from  the 
merit  system,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
preclude  the  State  from  requiring  that 
subprofessionals  meet  the  State's  own 
merit  system  standards. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

ORDER    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma   [Mr.  Harris]   be  recognized. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
proach the  vote  on  H.R.  12080  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  Improvements  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  although  less  than  the 
Senate  had  approved,  do  represent  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  more  than  24  mil- 
lion Americans  now  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  program. 

At  the  same  time,  several  features  of 
the  public  welfare  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  objectionable  and  regressive.  They 
are  provisions,  which  if  allowed  to  stand, 
will  hurt  the  program.  Injure  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  men,  women  and 
children,  and  hinder  our  search  for  a 
better  answer  to  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  which  afflicts  too  many  families 
in  all  areas  of  our  country. 

I  object  to  the  provision  which  restricts 
ADC  benefits  under  the  unemployment 


program  to  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  with  a  "recent  and  substantial" 
connection  with  the  labor  force.  This 
eliminates  the  current  provision  bene- 
fiting children  of  unemployed  mothers. 

I  object  to  the  mandatory  employment 
features  which  affect  mothers  of  chil- 
dren eligible  for  ADC  payments.  I  rec- 
ognize that  horrible  examples  can  be 
presented  by  those  who  complain  of  bur- 
geoning ADC  rolls;  but  I  cannot  agree 
that  those  who  are  poor  should  be  treated 
as  second-class  citizens,  and  I  cannot 
condone  a  policy  which  punishes  par- 
ents by  injuring  their  children. 

I  object  to  the  provision  which  places 
a  freeze  on  the  total  ADC  payments  In 
the  several  States  as  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  outstanding  January  1,  1968. 
This  will  not  halt  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  poor.  It  will  not  solve  the 
fiscal  problems  of  the  Federal,  state  or 
local  governments.  It  will  place  an  intol- 
erable burden  on  those  States  and  cities 
to  which  the  rural  poor  are  fleeing.  They 
are  seeking  opportunity.  They  are  threat- 
ened with  poverty  compounded  by  the 
dangers  and  horrors  of  the  urban  ghetto. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  opposed  to  the  conference 
report  as  it  applies  to  welfare  programs. 
At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems we  face  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
legislation,  the  equities  of  the  older  citi- 
zens whose  right  to  adequate  financial 
support  is  tied  up  in  the  legislation,  and 
the  adamant  position  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  issue.  I  have 
come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  a 
delay  in  consideration  of  this  legislation 
will  not  change  the  climate.  It  can  only 
serve  to  confuse  the  issue,  Increase  an- 
tagonisms among  significant  groups  in 
the  country  toward  the  poor,  and  lessen 
our  chances  for  correction  of  the  adverse 
welfare  provisions. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  At  the  same  time.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce my  intent  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues In  a  search  for  corrections  In  the 
existing,  onerous  welfare  provisions 
and — more  importantly — for  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
its  destructive  Impact  on  millions  of  our 
citizens  and  on  our  society. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  make 
the  narrow  question  of  the  present  con- 
ference report  the  focus  of  the  poverty 
issue.  Even  if  we  corrected  the  pending 
legislation  in  Line  with  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, we  would  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  Our  principal  objective  must  be  to 
use  this  legislation  and  its  deficiencies 
as  a  base  from  which  we  can  move  to 
reform  our  society  and  correct  the  in- 
equities which  stand  between  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  and  the  promise  of 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  have 
a.skpd  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  might  make  the  following  unanimous- 
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consent  request  before  the  final  vote  on 
this  important  conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  Representative  Utt 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  27,  page  36391,  in  which  he  stated: 

About  90  percent  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mr,  Utt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  the  con- 
ference report  because  I  think  we  did  the  very 
best  we  could  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill.  About  90  percent  of  the  con- 
ference report  Is  the  House  bill.  I  think  that 
we  Improved  it  considerably,  with  one  excep- 
tion. We  added  about  $200  million  a  year 
more  in  cost  to  It.  While  I  signed  the  report, 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
to  the  conference  committee  In  order  to  bring 
the  bill  back  In  compliance  completely  with 
the  House-passed  bill. 

I  know  the  bill  will  be  passed,  but  I  just 
feel  that  we  are  looking  down  the  road  to 
complete  socialization,  to  the  complete  na- 
tionalization of  medicine.  I  predict  that 
within  30  years  from  today  medicare,  medi- 
caid, hospitalization,  doctors,  nurses,  and  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  will  be  nationalized 
100  percent  and  wUl  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  That  will  be  becatuse  of  the 
pressiue  we  are  seeing  on  the  outside  today 
by  those  people  who  want  more  than  they 
are  getting  under  social  security.  It  will 
oome  from  the  people  under  65 — and  I  do 
not  blame  them — who  do  not  get  medicare 
from  the  Government,  who  do  not  get  the 
benefits  that  older  people  get.  Yet  they  have 
to  put  up  their  own  money  to  pay  their  bills. 
They  win  demand  more  and  more  and  more. 
The  result  will  be  that  we  will  nationalize 
the  medical  business,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
doctors.  This  will  result  In  a  decrease  In  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  medicine,  now  so 
available  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  METCAIJ^.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  motion  to  recommit,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Utt  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 113,  part  27,  page  36393. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOTIO.M    TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr  Utt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Speakeb  pro  tempore.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  rejjort? 

Mr,  Utt.  I  am,  Mr    Speaker. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Utt  moves  to  reconrmilt  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  12080)  to  the 
committee  of  conference  with  Instructions 
to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
Insist  on  the  language  of  sections  101  and 
108  of  the  House-passed  bill  which  provides 
a  12 'i -percent  benefit  Increase,  a  minimum 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  tSO,  and  an 
annual  contribution  and  benefit  base  of 
•7,600." 

Mr,  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 


(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  12,  1967) 
Let  'Em  Eat  Cake 

With  Congress  racing  to  get  away  from 
Washington  for  a  month's  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, there  Is  probably  Uttle  to  be  done  about 
the  Conference  Committee's  agreement  on 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  law  ex- 
cept  to  deplore   the   committee's   nlggardll- 

Deplored,  then.  It  Is.  And  to  the  hilt.  It 
comes  on  the  heels  of  another  such  com- 
mittee's cutting  of  the  antlpoverty  authori- 
zation a  few  days  earlier,  the  slashing  of  for- 
eign aid  funds  and  the  pittance  distributed 
with  such  fanfare  lor  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram It  comes  at  a  time  when  bUUons  are 
still  pouring  uninterruptedly  Into  govern- 
ment financed  research  for  supersonic  alr- 
cralt  safe  automobiles,  nuclear  produced  gas 
and  oil  and  other  such  private  industry  proj- 
ects, including  virtually  unsupervised  spend- 
ing by  the  arms  and  munitions  Industry. 

It  confirms  fears  that  any  cuts  which 
Washington  Is  about  to  make  In  spending 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  those  least  able  to 
pay  and  least  able  to  defend  their  Interests 

It  justifies  the  outrage  of  progressive  sena- 
tors who  will  demand  (forlornly  at  this  late 
date)  that  the  Senate  reject  It  and  return  It 
to  a  new  and  rectifying  conference. 

Its  most  regressive  feature  Is  the  proposed 
revision  of  welfare  laws  curtailing  benefits 
to  welfare  mothers  and  dependent  children. 
A  government  once  called  humanitarian  has 
decided  to  save  a  few  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  children  whose  crime  Is  that  they  un- 
wisely chose  to  be  bom  Into  welfare  fam- 
ines after  a  legislatively  prescribed  cutoff 
date. 

Children  and  welfare  mothers  are  hit  at 
one  end  of  the  bill  and  the  aged  lU  at  the 
other  Typical  Is  the  provision  limiting  the 
sum  which  the  aged  Infirm  may  deduct  from 
their  Income  taxes  for  medicines  and  drugs. 
This  Is  not  only  unfair  but  an  Instance  of 
borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  for  plainly 
the  aged  poor  will  have  to  get  the  money  for 
essential  medication  from  one  quarter  or 
another— if  not  out  of  deductions  from  taxes, 
then  from  welfare  or  private  charity  and 
with  all  of  the  humUlatlon  forced  on  such 
recipients. 

Great  to-do  has  been  made  of  an  Increase 
of  81680  from  the  current  limitation  of  $1500 
in  the  wages  which  may  be  earned  without 
losing  Social  Security  benefits.  But  this  Is 
merely  to  continue  a  gross  Inequity,  for  the 
premiums  already  have  been  paid  and  there 
is  no  such  limitation  at  all  on  unearned 
Income. 

The  crowning  bit  of  nonsense  Is  In  the 
meager  Increase  In  benefits,  an  Increase 
which  underscores  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  law  Is  not  a  security  law  at  aU,  but 
an  Insecurity  law.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  Increase  In  premiums.  But 
$1680  a  year  (the  maximum  now  permitted 
in  wages)  plus  $55  a  month  (the  new  min- 
imum in  Social  Security  monthly  benefits) 
figures  out  at  $45  a  week,  which  Is  scarcely 
enough  to  maintain  a  man  without  other  as- 
sistance— other  assistance  which  the  law,  In 
theory,  is  intended  to  obviate 

The  compromise,  says  the  A  J'.L.-C.I.O..  Is 
Inhumane.  It  may  not  be  that.  But  It  comes 
close 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted  overwhelmingly.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  make  three  brief  announce- 
ments First,  Mr,  President,  those  who 
had  hoped  to  work  out  some  way  that  the 
social  security  benefits  could  be  passed 
separately  while  we  held  up  the  harsh 
welfare  provisions  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  every  attempt.  Thereafter,  we  had 
hoped  to  discuss  thia  matter  sufficiently 
to  explain  It  so  that  Senators  and  the 


public  might  be  aroused  enough  to  join 
with  us  to  stop  this  regressive  action.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  do  so.  Consequent- 
ly, the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Kennedy],  I,  and  others, 
although  we  intend  to  vote  against  this 
conference  report  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, have  made  it  clear  that  we  are  quite 
agreeable  for  other  Senators  to  go  ahead 
and  vote  for  its  adoption  because  their 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  could  easily  t>e  misunder- 
stood as  matters  now  stand. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state 
now  that  in  the  coming  session,  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  we  Intend  to  \-lgorous- 
Iv  renew  this  fight  w  remove  this  regres- 
sive welfare  freeze  on  AFDC  cases  in  the 
various  States,  and  to  revise  and  rescind 
the  har.sh  actions  otherwise  applying  to 
welfare  which  are  contained  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  large  number  of 
Senators,  including  the  distlngui.shed 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  who 
has  just  spoken,  who  have  made  it  clear 
to  us  that  they  agree  with  our  stand  on 
the  welfare  provisions  in  principle,  and 
that  they  will  Join  with  us  in  early  ac- 
tion at  the  next  session  to  correct  what 
the  Senate  is  about  to  do,  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  the  help  of  the  President  In 

doing  so. 

Also,  at  the  next  session,  we  shall  look 
for  every  opportunity  to  amend  various 
House  bills  which  may  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate, so  as  to  do  what  we  think  should 
be  done  for  the  country  to  repeal  the 
antipoor  provisions  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us. 

Third,  I  wish  to  announce  that  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  I  Intend  to  press 
vigorously  for  the  authorization  of  a  spe- 
cial and  full  study  of  the  welfare  system 
of  the  United  States,  a  system  which  I 
think  has  been  a  failure.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  failings  of  our 
welfare  system  and  to  have  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  its  correction,  which  Is 
greatly  needed. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  many  fine  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals throughout  the  countrv-  who  have 
joined  us  in  our  a.ssessment  of  the  harsh 
and  regressive  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence report  as  it  relates  to  welfare.  I 
have  already  had  communications  re- 
ceived from  several  such  organizations 
placed  in  the  Record  during  the  course 
of  the  debate.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  other  such  communications  and 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ithaca.  N.T.. 
December  14, 1967. 
Hon,  FasD  Harris, 
Senate  Office  Building^ 
Washington,  DC: 

As  scientists  specializing  In  probiems  of 
human  development  we  urge  elimination  of 
provision  in  the  social  security  bill  forcing 
mothers  of  young  children  to  go  to  work.  The 
effect  of  such  enforced  separation  can  sert- 
lously  Impair  the  mental  and  emotional  de- 
velopment of  young  chUdren,  thus  further 
aggravating  the  already  cHppUng  disabilities 
among  children  of  the  poor.  To  allow  the 
present  provision  to  paas  Is  to  Increase  prob- 
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lems  of  mental  retardation,  school  dropouts, 
and  delinquency  In  the  coming  generation. 
Urte  Bronienbrenner,  Professor  of 
Child  Psychology  and  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  Family  Relationship, 
Cornell  University;  Perry  Crump, 
Professor  and  Chairman.  Department 
of  Pediatrics,  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn.;  Martha  Elli- 
ott, Professor,  Maternal  and  Child 
Field,  Emeritus.  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health;  George  Gardner, 
Professor  of  Child  Psychiatry,  Har- 
vard University;  Jacqueline  Gren- 
nan.  President,  Webster  College; 
James  Hymee,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Maryland;  John 
Nlemeyer,  President,  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education,  New  York 
City:  Lloyd  Ohlln.  Professor,  Crim- 
inology, Harvard  Law  School;  Keith 
Osborn,  Chairman  Community  Serv- 
ices, Merrill  Palmer  Institute;  Jul- 
ius Richmond,  Dean,  Upstate  Med- 
ical College,  State  University  of  New 
York;  Robert  Sears,  Dean  of  Hu- 
manities and  Science,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Harold  Stevenson,  Director, 
Institute  of  Child  Development,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  George  Tar- 
Jeon,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  UCLA; 
Paul  Wehrle,  Chief  Physician,  Chil- 
dren's Division,  Los  Angeles  Hospital. 


Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla.. 

December  14,  1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  ^ 

Senate  Office  Building,  '. 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Oklahoma  Federation  of  the  Blind  Joins 
VTlth  American  Council  of  the  Blind  urging 
delay  In  voting  on  conierence  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  12080.  Should  never  be  agreed 
to  as  compromised.  Particularly  object  to 
compromise  on  sections  174  and  213.  No  gen- 
eral Increase  In  benefits  should  be  made  until 
other  defects  are  cured. 

Dttrward  McDanox, 
Legislative  Chairman. 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Womkn, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  December  12.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  In  regards  to  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  proposed  before 
the  Senate  under  Public  Welfare  titles. 

We  agree  that  there  Is  a  need  to  provide  Job 
training  for  all  people  whether  or  not  they 
are  presently  receiving  welfare;  however,  it 
Is  unfair  and  Illogical  to  automatically  refuse 
welfare  or  to  remove  children  from  a  home  If 
the  recipient  either  refuses  Job  training  or 
refuses  to  do  any  Job  offered. 

Rather,  we  feel  that  a  Job  training  program 
should  be  structured  to  the  Individual's  abil- 
ity. Interest,  and  future  Job  availability.  Fur- 
ther, It  Is  possible  for  a  social  case  worker  to 
determine  whether  a  child  would  better  bene- 
fit from  Its  mother's  constant  care,  a  foster 
home  setting,  or  a  child-day  care  center.  It 
U  Imperative  that  we  be  mainly  concerned 
for  the  child's  welfare. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jantt  jAcno-LO. 

Welfake  Residenct  RtTLK  Called  Immoral; 
Probes  Are  Scored 
(By  Carol  Honsa)  - 

Residence  requirements  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  illegal.  Immoral  and  Just  plain  fool- 
ish because  poor  persons  don't  move  Just  to 
get  on  welfare,  according  to  Mitchell  I.  Gins- 
berg, administrator  of  New  York  City's  Hu- 
man Resources  Administration. 

Furthermore,  local  welfare  departments 
should  cut  out  the  "stupidity"  about  mid- 
night raids  and  man-ln-the-house  rules  be- 
cause they  can't  help  recipients  move  Into 
Independence  and  dignity  If  they  treat  them 
as  untrustworthy  and  guilty  until  proven  In- 
nocent, he  said 

And  what's  more,  says  the  man,  who  until 
Wednesday    headed    this   city's    welfare   de- 


partment, th«  whole  welfare  system  in  this 
country  Is  bankrupt  anyway. 

Ginsberg,  whoee  new  Job  as  human  re- 
sources administrator  put«  him  in  authority 
over  such  blg-cliy  programs  as  welfare,  man- 
power, youth  services,  and  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism,  admits  some  of  his  ideas 
don't  go  over  so  well  with  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  whose  conven- 
tion he  was  attending  here  Thursday. 

However,  Ginsberg's  criticisms  of  many 
welfare  policies  goes  with  a  realization  that 
the  present  system — which  he  says  encour- 
ages dependency  and  family  breakdowns — 
will  have  to  be  patched  up  and  Improved  for 
the  time  being  because  it  will  take  years  to 
get  a  new  one. 

In  an  interview,  he  said  he  would  like  to 
see  simplified  application  procedures  for  all 
welfare  clients  in  which  they  would  simply 
declare  their  financial  need  by  affidavit. 

Home  Investigations  to  determine  the 
client's  family  arrangements  and  financial  re- 
sources should  be  scrapped  entirely  he  said. 

In  two  of  New  York  City's  36  welfare  of- 
fices this  declaration  system  has  been  tried 
with  success,  he  said.  A  10  per  cent  sample 
check  by  an  Independent  research  group  un- 
covered less  than  1  per  cent  of  suspected 
fraud  or  misinformation  from  clients,  com- 
pared to  the  3  to  5  per  cent  assumed  for 
other  welfare  clients.  The  two  centers  in- 
volved handle  about  8000  families  each  In 
Spanish  Harlem  and  Bedlord-Stuyvesant. 

Periodic  checks  are  still  made  to  redeter- 
mine eligibility.  They  are  made  by  casework- 
ers, not  full  time  Investigators,  working  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Clients  are  notified  In  ad- 
vance of  home  visits.  Ginsberg  said.  In  the 
District,  a  staff  of  91  professional  Investiga- 
tors visits  homes  between  8  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 

Ginsberg  said  the  city  has  over  750,000  per- 
sons on  welfare  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion 
a  year  from  city,  state  and  Federal  sources. 
The  cost  has  approximately  doubled  in  the 
last  five  years,  he  said.  The  welfare  staff  num- 
bers more  than  25.000  persons — only  several 
thousand  fewer  than  the  number  on  relief 
in  Washington. 

New  York  state  does  not  have  a  residence 
requirement  for  welfare  applicants  and  about 
3  per  cent  of  those  who  go  on  the  city  relief 
roles  have  lived  there  less  than  a  year,  Gins- 
berg said. 

(The  District's  one-year  requirement  was 
recently  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  panel 
of  Federal  Judges.  The  District  Welfare  De- 
partment plans  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.) 

"The  case  against  the  residency  law  doesn't 
really  depend  on  the  percentages,"  Gins- 
berg said.  "That  would  assume  that  all  the 
3  per  cent  came  to  New  York  to  go  on  wel- 
fare, and  that  Is  not  true.  They  came  to  get 
work  and  after  they  couldn't  get  It  they 
went  on  welfare." 

Ginsberg  said  he  thought  it  was  Illegal 
to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  to  move  In 
effect,   through  welfare  residency  laws. 

According  to  Ginsberg  the  American  pub- 
lic welfare  system  Is  falling  because  It  Is 
based  on  Depre.«i8lon  exF>erlence«  no  longer 
true  today.  During  the  1930s  the  welfare  sys- 
tem was  devised  to  meet  problems  of  gen- 
eralized unemployment — affecting  people  In 
many  walks  of  life — which  most  people  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

"Today  unemployment  is  a  permanent 
problem  concentrated  In  certain  groups,"  he 
B&ld. 

«  •  «  •  • 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  HAR-rKEl  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  fltKir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Byrd  of  We.st  Virginia  In  the  chalrK 
Before  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pro- 
ceeds, the  Chair  asks  all  aides  and  at- 


taches who  are  not  in  the  Chamber  on 
business  or  to  assist  their  Senators  to 
leave  the  Chamber,  please.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  carry  out 
the  directive  of  the  Chair.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  not  proceed  until  the 
directive  is  followed. 

MANT   SHORTCOMINGS   IN   THE  SOCIAL   SCUUHITI 

BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  social  security  system  in  the 
1930's,  at  a  time  when  our  total  gross 
national  product  was  only  a  third 
greater  than  the  current  Federal  defense, 
was  a  landmark  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Nation's  welfare.  Incidentally,  lest 
it  be  thought  I  am  exaggerating,  let  me 
call  to  mind  that  in  1939,  4  years  after 
the  law  was  passed,  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  was  less  than  $91  bil- 
lion. 

But  nevertheless,  in  this  restricted 
economic  climate  as  compared  to  these 
later  years  of  abundance  and  affluence, 
this  country  set  out  to  alleviate  the  lot 
of  the  elderly,  the  widowed,  the  dis- 
abled, the  orphaned,  and  the  helpless 
persons  who  comprise  so  many  of  the 
social  security  system's  categories  of  need 
today.  Today  the  gross  national  product 
stands  at  a  dollar  level  eight  times 
greater  than  in  1939.  Yet  we  still  have 
all  too  much  poverty  in  the  midst  of  our 
plenty,  all  too  many  who  do  not  share 
In  the  benefits  of  economic  growth,  all 
too  many  incapable  of  earning  a  living 
and  dependent,  whether  elderly  or  oth- 
erwise, upon  public  funds. 

If  you  will  compare  the  total  economic 
picture  of  40  years  ago  with  that  of 
today,  and  then  compare  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  social  security  amend- 
ments now  before  us  as  they  applied 
to  both  eras,  you  will  find  that  this— 
which  some  have  acceded  to  only  grudg- 
ingly, which  some  have  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  cost  while  we  escalate  the 
billions  for  the  war  in  Vietnam— you 
will  And,  I  say.  that  this  investment  in 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  falls  far  below 
the  comparative  standard  of  its  time  of 
origin. 

Social  security  is  a  great  potential  re- 
source far  beyond  that  to  which  it  is 
being  utilized.  It  has  the  capability  of 
being  used  far  more  than  this  bill  before 
us  will  do,  to  help  wipe  out  poverty  for 
millions  and  to  eliminate  those  persona 
from  the  welfare  system.  I  have  always 
been  for  its  improvement  each  time  It 
has  come  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate.  I  have  always  been  for 
its  Improvement  beyond  what  we  finally 
adopted,  and  that  1."^  my  contlnuinc  po- 
sition. What  we  have  before  us,  so  shame- 
lessly below  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration,  so  far  less  than  the  bill 
which  we  in  the  Senate  passed.  Is,  to 
borrow  a  phrase,  "too  little  and  too  late  " 
Improvements  up  to  the  level  of  those  we 
are  asked  to  vote  for  now  are  long  over- 
due: in  that  sense  they  are  too  lat^  But 
they  are  also  too  little,  both  in  the  com- 
parative scale  with  the  role  social  eni- 
rlty  was  given  in  Its  relation  to  the  whole 
economy  and  in  actual  benefits  provided 
to  the  recipients  today  It  is  for  reasona 
of  its  inadequacy  that  I  .shall  vote  for 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  only 
with  great  reluctance,  only  because  half 
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ft  loaf  is  better  than  none  and  I  do  not 
nropose  that  our  elderly,  widowed,  and 
disabled  should  receive  none  while  we 
hold  everything  in  abeyance  pending  im- 
provements. Let  us  make  the  further 
improvements,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  present  bill  is  far  too  little — it  is 
unworthy  of  what  we  can  and  should  do 
In  this  rich  economy. 

THE   »S5    MINIMUM    IS   FAR    TOO    LmXF 

As  one  example,  look  at  the  minimum 
which  will  be  enacted  in  this  bill — $55 
per  month.  This  Is  the  munificent  total 
of  $660  per  year,  only  a  third  of  the 
amount  considered  the  poverty  level  for 
an  individual  over  65.  Here  was  our  op- 
portunity to  help  eradicate  the  poverty 
of  the  elderly  at  least  in  part,  but  we  are 
hardly  making  a  dent  In  it.  The  present 
minimum  is  $44.  and  the  additional  sums 
add  the  grand  total  of  $132  per  year,  an 
amount  less  than  the  average  rent  for 
1  month  of  a  small  city  apartment. 

Personally,  my  own  amendment  No. 
325  called  for  a  $100  per  month  mini- 
mum. Those  in  poverty  comprise  15  per- 
cent of  the  population,  but  37.4  percent 
of  the  persons  in  this  country  who  live 
alone— and  the  largest  group  in  this 
category  are  widows  and  widowers — are 
in  poverty.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  today  who  are  trying  to  exist 
with  no  other  Income  than  their  $44  min- 
imum, out  of  which  comes  $3  off  the  top 
if  they  are  to  be  covered  for  medicaid 
programs.  But  when  they  cannot  make 
it,  they  are  forced  to  apply  for  old-age 
assistance,  whose  levels  of  benefits  are 
not  uniform  but  vary  with  the  State, 
with  some  of  them  also  pitifully  small. 

THE    INCREASE    SHOULD    BE    20    PERCENT, 
NOT    13    PERCENT 

Along  with  my  proposal  for  a  $100 
minimum,  I  suggested  not  the  121,2  per- 
cent of  the  original  House-passed  bill, 
not  the  15  percent  of  the  original  admin- 
istration proposal,  but  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits. 

That  was  not  an  unrealistic  proposal. 
We  as  a  wealthy  nation  can  afford  it — 
or  we  could  if  we  were  not  shoveling  so 
much  money  Into  the  expensive  fires  of 
Vietnam.  These  amounts,  the  $100  mini- 
mum and  20-percent  increase,  according 
to  figures  I  received  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  would  have 
completely  removed  half  a  million  elderly 
persons  from  the  old-age  assistance  rolls. 
They  would  have  partially  removed,  by 
reducing  old-age  assistance  payments, 
another  350,000  persons.  The  reduction 
of  old-age  assistance  funds  paid  out  by 
the  Government  would  have  been  $504 
million,  with  $325  million  coming  from 
Federal  funds  and  $179  million  from  the 
State  and  local  share.  Nor  does  this  ac- 
count for  the  reduction  in  caseworkers 
and  supervision  which  lowering  the  rolls 
by  so  many  persons  would  entail. 

I  made  that  proposal  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  It  was  rejected.  I  then  voted 
for  the  proposition  that  the  level  should 
be  set  at  17 > 2  percent.  That  was  also 
rejected,  but  both  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  accepted  the  admin- 
istration original  proposal  of  15  percent 
and  a  $70  minimum,  which  still  would 
have  removed  a  much  greater  number 
from  the  assistance  rolls. 
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But  even  more  than  the  effect  on  the 
welfare  rolls  is  the  importance  of  the 
effect  on  the  people  involved.  There  are 
vast  numbers  more  who  are  not  on  wel- 
fare but  who  are  well  below  the  poverty 
line.  My  amendment  would  have  taken 
3,700.000  persons  out  of  the  poverty  cate- 
gory. The  administration  bill  would  have 
taken  2,100,000  out  of  poverty.  But  those 
who  will  be  carried  up  from  poverty  by 
the  conference  bill  t>efore  us  will  be  only 
a  million  in  number.  This  is  only  1  million 
out  of  about  30  million  persons  in  poverty 
today,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau 
release  of  August  14,  1967.  In  short,  be- 
cause the  reported  bill  is  held  at  the  lower 
level,  we  are  doing  only  half  the  job 
for  the  poverty  group  that  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  would  have  done. 

THE    EARNINGS    LIMIT    SHOULD    BE    REMOVED 

Another  point  of  inequity  which  has 
concerned  me  year  after  year  is  the  im- 
warranted  requirement  that  an  elderly 
person,  one  past  65  years  of  age.  dare  not 
take  a  job  with  earnings  beyond  a  pre- 
sciibed  low  limit  under  pain  of  losing  his 
benefits.  Again  this  year,  on  the  basis  of 
equity,  I  moved  in  committee  to  elimi- 
nate the  earnings  test.  There  is.  as  this 
body  well  knows,  no  penalty  if  you  have 
enough  wealth  to  "earn"  your  income 
from  rentals,  stocks  and  bonds,  or  other 
sources.  But  if  all  one  has  as  capital  is 
his  strength  to  work  still  preserved  at  65, 
he  can  have  under  the  present  bill  no 
more  than  $1,680  per  year  in  wage  pay- 
ments before  he  begins  to  lose  his  bene- 
fits. 

The  committee  in  the  Senate  agreed  to 
increase  the  limit  from  the  present  $1,500 
to  $2,000  in  1969,  and  then  on  the  floor 
we  agreed  to  a  fmther  lifting  of  the  re- 
strictions. But  the  conference  report  re- 
duces the  amount  to  $1,680— or  $15  per 
month  above  what  it  has  been.  Here  Is 
another  lack,  another  shortcoming,  in 
this  biU. 

THE   DISABLED    NEED    MEDICARE 

Another  Hartke  amendment,  No.  326, 
would  have  extended  the  benefits  of 
medicare  to  the  disabled.  This  is  another 
much  needed  Improvement  in  the  law, 
but  it  was  destined  this  year  to  meet  a 
narrow  defeat  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  old  age, 
security    and    disability    insurance,    or 
0.\SDI.     Two     years     ago     we     added 
"Health"    to    that    name,    making     it 
OASDHI.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that 
in  general  the  disabled  as  a  class  have 
greater    health    problems    than    others. 
even  as  do  the  elderly.  Even  though  they 
may  have  acquired  full  coverage  with  40 
quarters  of  employment  on  the  record, 
the  disabled   are   handicapped  both  by 
their  physical  impairment  and  by  eco- 
nomic impairment.  Although  many  may 
be  in  as  good  health  as  most  of  us,  there 
are  also  many  whose  disability  involves  a 
chronic  conditioning  requiring  ho,spitali- 
zatlon  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  suc- 
cessive operations,  or  frequent  X-ray  or 
laboratory  attention.  The  costs  can  be 
almost  as  disabling  economically  as  the 
'physical  problem  in  its  sphere.  To  one 
who  Is  subsLstlng  on  the  disability  pay- 
ments of  OASDHI,  these  facts  compound 


the  problem  and  add  one  more  handi- 
cap. 

We  need  to  extend  to  the  disabled  the 
same  medicare  opportunities  afforded  to 
the  elderly  beneficiaries.  Here  is  another 
shortcoming  of  the  bill  before  us  in  the 
conference  report. 

FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT  FOE  THE  BLIND  NEEDED 

For  the  third  successive  time  In  as 
many  Congresses,  the  Senate  this  year 
again  upheld  my  bill  to  make  blindness 
automatically  a  disability  under  Social 
Security  definitions,  fixing  the  statutory 
definition  for  this  purpose  at  the  same 
20  200  figure  accepted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  lowering  the 
earned  quarters  requirement  from  20  to 
six.  This  conference  report  includes  the 
first  part  of  that  amendment,  which  Is  a 
step  forward — blindness  certainly  is  a 
disability,  and  deserves  automatic  recog- 
nition as  such.  But  it  does  not  follow 
through  with  easing  the  employment 
requirement  voted  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  the  only  change  that  is 
needed  in  improving  the  conditions  for 
the  blind,  and  for  some  others  included 
In  the  welfare  provisions  of  the  law. 
Three  of  the  liandicaps  faced  by  those 
under  programs  such  as  that  for  the 
blind,  with  the  States  pronding  match- 
ing funds  and  setting  their  own  rules, 
are  among  those  which  would  be  elim- 
inated by  others  of  my  bills  and  amend- 
ments offered  this  year  but  which  are  not 
in  the  proposal  before  us.  One  of  these 
would  eliminate  the  residence  require- 
ment, permitting  the  bUnd  to  move  freely 
from  one  State  to  another  without  losing 
benefits.  Another  would  prevent  the 
States  from  requiring  that  relatives  ex- 
haust their  resources  for  support  before 
they  will  grant  blind  a&sisUnce.  The 
third  would  protect  the  bUnd  from  liens 
by  the  State  against  their  property  as  re- 
payment for  assistance  rendered  through 
the  State. 

DRUGS  rOB  THK  E-DKELT 

One  of  the  much-discussed  problems 
demanding  attention  in  the  social  se- 
curity medical  care  structure  is  that  of 
covering  the  cost  of  prescribed  drugs 
under  part  B  of  medicare.  I  am  glad  that 
the  bill  has  emerged  from  conference 
with  the  Hartke  amendment  in  this  field 
intact  and  even  broaden  somewhat 
in  the  scope  of  the  study  that  it  requires 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  study  of  propo.sals  to 
reduce  welfare  and  medicare  drug  costs 
and  study  of  proposals  to  provide  cover- 
age of  prescribed  drug?  is  to  be  reportea 
back  within  a  year.  Based  on  the  findings 
of  the  study.  Improvements  should  be 
forthcoming.  They  are  needed,  of  that 
I  have  no  doubt.  With  the  findings  to 
be  made,  we  wUl  be  in  a  position  to  make 
them. 

EARLY    RrrlREMEKT 

One  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  bill 
before  us,  which  I  intend  to  bring  up 
again  at  the  next  opportunity.  Is  its  fail- 
ure to  pro\ide  for  early  reUrement  at  re- 
duced benefits.  Such  an  option  should 
be  available  for  the  older  man  who  Is 
caught  in  a  plant  closing,  for  example, 
and  who  subsequently  caimot  find  work. 
There  are  many  such  men  in  their  late 
fifties  or  early  sixties  who  have  had  to 
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wait  for  time  to  pass  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  old  age  benefits.  Optional  early 
retirement  was  deleted  In  the  conference 
action. 

A  relat^Kl  amendment  which  I  offered 
would  have  geared  the  system  more  ade- 
quately to  modern  private  pension  plans 
which  allow  for  early  retirement.  Sup- 
pose under  a  private  agreement  a  worker 
at  age  58  has  completed  35  years  of  serv- 
ice for  his  employer  and  quaJlfled  for  a 
pension.  He  decides  to  take  the  pension 
and  leave  the  job.  What  happens  to  his 
social  security  benefits? 

When  he  attains  social  security  retire- 
ment age,  of  course,  he  can  file  for  and 
begin  receiving  them.  But  at  65  it  will 
be  7  years  since  he  was  under  covered 
employment.  Five  of  those  no-earnings 
years  will  be  dropped  in  the  calculation 
of  his  benefits,  but  the  other  two  will 
count  against  him  in  that  calculation. 
My  proposal  to  drop  an  additional  low-  or 
no-earnings  year  for  every  10  years  of 
coverage  under  social  security  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  40  to  39.  Here  is 
another  improvement  I  believe  we  should 
achieve  in  the  future. 

SOCTAl.  SECrrRrrT  taxes  SHOtrLD  NOT  PROVIDE 
STJRPLUSES  MERELY  FOR  BORROWING  BT 
TREASXJBT 

Large  surpluses  every  year  are  not  nec- 
essary in  order  to  secure  actuarial 
soundness  in  the  social  security  trust 
funds,  which  now  contain  more  than  $28 
billion.  Soundness  of  the  system  rests 
upon  the  productive  ongoing  capacity  of 
the  Nation's  businesses  and  the  employ- 
ment of  its  workers  Surpluses  beyond 
real  need  only  provide  funds  which  are 
used  for  Treasury  borrowing. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  opposed  the 
$4.4  billion  excess  originally  approved  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  sought  in- 
stead a  better  balance  between  revenues 
and  expenditures.  The  bill  the  Senate  fi- 
nally approved  had  a  much  better  bal- 
ance, with  an  excess  of  only  $1.3  billion. 

But  that  has  been  changed  consider- 
ably by  the  conference  report.  While  cut- 
ting benefits  by  well  over  $2  billion,  the 
revenue  now  to  be  produced  will  amount 
to  $2.7  billion  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  actuarially  for  1968  and  with 
larger  surpluses  in  future  years.  This  sur- 
plus will  come  from  the  IncreavSed  reve- 
nue of  taxes  paid  in.  Thus  the  bill  before 
us  provides  a  bigger  tax  increase  to  pay 
benefits  that  are  smaller  In  fact,  it 
would  be  possible  to  provide  the  benefits 
in  this  recommended  conference  bill  with 
no  tax  Increase  whatever  and  still  come 
out  of  1968  with  a  $1.3  billion  surplus  and 
larger  surpluses  thereafter.  I  continue  to 
be  opEKJsed  to  taxing  workers  and  em- 
ployers more  than  Is  necessary  to  keep 
the  fund  sound.  Overkill  In  economics  Is 
no  more  desirable  than  In  any  other 
arena  of  life. 

WELFARE    PROVISIONS    NEED    IMPROVEMENT 

I  have  associated  myself  In  the  Senate 
with  a  considerable  number  who  find  in 
the  bill  before  us  not  simply  unwise  but 
absolutely  retrogressive  provisions  In  the 
field  of  child  welfare.  We  will  see  under 
this  bill  compulsion  upon  mothers,  at 
the  insistence  of  many  a  State  welfare 
agency,  to  leave  preschool  children  and 
work  rather  than  caring  for  them,  with 
all  the  attendant  family   problems   In- 


volved. The  amount  of  aid  for  dependent 
children  will  be  frozen  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  child  population  under  18 
in  the  State  as  of  January  1,  1968  Fed- 
eral financing  will  stop  at  this  pMDlnt, 
but  that  win  not  in  any  foreseeable  way 
be  likely  to  stop  the  production  of  Il- 
legitimate children:  there  is  no  enforce- 
able freeze  we  can  apply  there.  The  result 
Is  bad  public  policy — to  punish  the  chil- 
dren for  the  errors  of  their  parents.  In 
actual  fact,  if  there  is  to  be  curtailed 
Federal  aid,  unless  conditions  for  such 
children  are  to  be  left  Intolerable,  the 
States  will  have  to  raise  their  own  funds. 
Everyone  knows  the  burden  already  car- 
ried by  State  taxes,  and  this  action  mere- 
ly compounds  the  problems  of  the 
overburdened  States.  It  Is  no  solution 
at  all,  but  rather  an  aggravation  of  the 
problem. 

CONCLCSION 

Mr.  President,  as  my  statement  makes 
abundantly  clear,  I  find  this  bill  quite 
inadequate.  Yet  we  are  threatened  with 
failure  to  pass  any  bill  at  all  perhaps 
imtll  1970  unless  we  accept  the  confer- 
ence report.  As  full  of  shortcomings  as 
It  is.  and  as  much  in  need  of  further  im- 
provement. It  will  nevertheless  bring  a 
benefit  Increase — disappointing  as  It  Is — 
to  our  elderly.  It  will  lift  a  million  per- 
sons above  the  poverty  Une  who  are  now 
below  it,  although  it  is  far  short  of  what 
we  could  and  should  do  by  reasonable 
standards.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
find  it  hard  realistically  to  do  more  than 
I  have  done,  to  explain  my  unhappmess 
and  my  determination  to  continue  to 
press  for  Improvements  to  eliminate  the 
shortcomings.  I  will  therefore  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  in  voting  for  it  I  do  so 
with  reluctance  because  of  the  inade- 
quacies. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana who  has  once  more  stated  his  will- 
ingness to  join  with  us  as  we  renew  the 
fight  on  the  welfare  provisions  next  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  has 
performed  yeoman  service  in  this  regard. 
He  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  efforts. 
I  join  him  in  trying  to  make  it  possible 
next  year  to  correct  the  serious  error 
which  is  Just  about  to  occur  as  a  result 
of  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  In  commending 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris) for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in 
this  field  He  has  also  stated  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  there  Is  not  time  to  dlscu.ss 
this  matter,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  not  able  to  begin  talks  among 
ourselves  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  I  had  expected  that  we  would, 
because  of  the  facts  which  were  known 
about  the  legislation  that  would  cause 
tremendous  damage  all  across  the  coun- 
try, I  would  hope  that  those  who  feel  as 
I  do  and  who  have  been  associated  with 
us  in  this  endeavor  would  feel  free  to  vote 
In  favor  of  the  legislation. 

As  I  was  coming  in  this  morning,  I 
heard  a  news  report  which  stated  that 


we  were  about  to  pass  legislation  which 
meant  a  con.sidcrable  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  for  22  million  Amerl- 
c&ns 

I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult,  with 
that  kind  of  coverage  of  the  conference 
report,  that  kind  of  labehng  and  descrip- 
tion of  It,  for  Senators,  particularly  those 
running  for  political  office,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
That  I  recognize.  The  parts  we  are  op- 
posed to,  or  on  which  we  have  reserva- 
tions, are  very  complex.  It  would  have 
taken  a  fair  degree  of  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  to  bring  about  any 
changes.  I  was  convinced  that  if  what 
happened  yesterday  had  not  happened, 
opportunity  would  have  been  open  to  us, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  longer  open 
to  us.  I  hope  that  those  Senators  who 
support  us  will  feel  free  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  even  though  we  ex- 
press grave  doubts  about  some  provisions 
of  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  stating  that  we  will  renew  the 
fight  next  year.  I  am  grateful  for  those 
who  will  join  us  next  year  in  repealing 
these  harsh  provisions. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  matter  has  caiised 
some  confusion  and  difficulty  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  do  not  apologize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  standing  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  principle  of  the  most  basic  nature. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hartke  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  many  respects,  I  find 
myself  sharing  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  with  respect 
to  some  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port. Nevertheless,  I  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  as  to  its  acceptance.  This  is 
the  largest  and  most  beneficial  social 
security  bill  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  shall  vote  for  its  adoption,  but  wish 
it  known  that  I  will  be  prepared  to  assist 
and  take  part  in  the  correction  of  such 
deficiencies  as  the  pending  bill  may  have. 

I  do  not  wish  the  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion to  be  in  any  way  critical  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
In  trying  to  prevent  adoption  of  provi- 
sions disagreeable  to  him.  I  rise  only  to 
state  that  some  of  them  are  disagreeable 
to  me.  but  I  think  the  good  outweighs  the 
deficiencies  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
what  he  says.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  stated  that,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  we  Intend  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report;  but  we  have  aLso  said 
that  we  have  understood  the  positions 
like  that  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
and  we  understand  their  voting  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12080. 

Tills  report  represents  a  good  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versions,  taking  into  con.sldpra- 
tlon  both  the  need  for  an  increase  In  the 
social  security  benefits  and  the  ability  of 
the  wage  earners  to  pay  the  necessary 
tax. 
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These  benefit  increases  mean  that  over 
13  bllUon  be  paid  during  the  first  12 
months  to  an  estimated  22.9  million  per- 
sons—and 1  month  earlier  than  under 
the  Senate  version.  The  benefits  are 
effecUve  February  1968  rather  than 
March  1968  and  the  increase  will  be  in 
the  March  checks. 

These  increases,  together  with  the 
other  Improvements  In  the  social  se- 
curity program,  will  benefit  an  estimated 
24  million  beneficiaries — retired  and  dis- 
abled workers,  widows,  and  orphans- 
persons  who  have  patiently  awaited  these 
needed  additional  benefits. 

This  conference  report  provides — 

First.  A  13-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  This 
means  that  the  retired  worker  with  an 
eligible  wife  will  have  his  monthly  pay- 
ment increased  from  $145  to  S165. 

Second.  A  25-percent  Increase  In  the 
minimum  social  security  payment.  This 
means  that  a  person  receiving  the  pres- 
ent minimum  payment  of  $44  will  receive 
$55  a  month. 

Third.  It  raises  the  earnings  test  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680.  This  means  that  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits  are  en- 
titled to  supplement  such  benefits  with 
a  higher  amount  of  earnings  before  any 
reduction  \s  made  In  benefits.  This  pro- 
vision alone  will  enable  an  estimated 
760,000  persons  to  be  paid  $175  million 
In  benefits  that  they  would  otherwise 
have  lost. 

The  conference  agreement  reduces  the 
cost  of  the  Senate  bill  from  $7.4  bUllon 
to  $3,6  billion.  This  Is  a  tremendous  sav- 
ings, and  It  came  about  because  the  con- 
ference removed  provisions,  many  of 
which  could  not  have  been  paid  for  under 
the  Senate  bin. 

As  the  result  of  this  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  cost  the  tax  on  the  wage  earners 
at  the  top  is  lowered  by  50  percent  under 
what  the  Senate  bUl  would  have  neces- 
sitated. The  conferees  did  this  by  holding 
the  tax  base  to  $7,800  a  year,  only  $200  a 
year  more  than  the  $7,600  in  the  House 
bUl.  The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  Increased  the  base  to  $8,000 
In  1968.  to  $8,800  In  1969.  and  $10,800  in 
1972  and  thereafter.  The  payroll  tax  rate 
under  the  conference  report  does  not 
reach  Its  maximum  rate  until  1987  as 
against  1890  in  the  Senate  bill. 

There  are  Innumerable  other  good  pro- 
visions In  the  conference  agreement 
which  deal  with  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs  as  well  as  the  correction 
of  recognized  abuses  under  the  much  dis- 
cussed welfare  programs.  I  think  most 
Important  of  all  Is  that  the  bill  which  the 
conference  agreed  to  provides  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  cost  compared  with  the 
Senate  bill.  I  for  one  believe  this  was  not 
only  necessary  but  a  good  thing.  The 
Senate  bill  was  underfinanced,  and  costs 
had  to  be  reduced;  it  just  did  not  provide 
monev  to  pay  for  all  of  the  $7.4  billon  in 
benefits  which  It  contained  The  Senate 
higher  tax  rate  schedule  was  prohibitive. 

In  summary-,  Mr  President,  the  con- 
ference bill  is  a  good  bill — a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation— responsive  to  the 
needy,  responsive  to  the  retiree,  and 
responsible  to  the  taxpayer.  I  for  one  am 
pleased  to  have  t)een  able  to  contribute 
to  Its  formulation. 


Those  who  vote  against  this  report 
should  be  reminded  that  In  doing  so  they 
are  voting  against  a  13-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  In  all  social  security 
payments,  against  a  25-percent  Increase 
In  the  minimum  social  security  payments, 
against  an  Increase  in  the  earnings  limi- 
tation from  $1,500  to  $1,680,  as  well  as 
against  many  other  benefits  scattered 
throughout  the  bill. 

These  are  benefits  to  which  these  peo- 
ple are  entitled,  and  I  for  one  whole- 
heartedly urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  like  manj'  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  very  much  distressed 
by  some  of  the  restrictive  provisions 
adopted  by  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  H.R.  12080,  the  social  se- 
curity amendment.  Since  the  other  body 
has  adopted  the  conference  report  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  I  recognize  the 
virtual  impossibility  of  getting  anj-  ad- 
justment this  session  in  the  provisions 
of  thebUl. 

We  are.  therefore,  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  reject  the  conference 
report  and  hold  the  biU  over  until  next 
session,  or  pass  it  now  with  Its  glaring 
deficiencies.  If  we  hold  it,  we  may  be  able 
to  get  some  modification  of  the  objec- 
tionable provisions.  However,  that  will 
delay  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  montiis. 
the  extra  compensation  provided  In  this 
bill  to  millions  of  our  elderly,  to  our 
dependent  children,  our  blind,  our  poor 
and  our  distressed.  They  have  been  in 
need  of  these  benefits  for  a  long  time. 
Consequently.  I  shall  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report,  but  It  should  be  made 
clear  here  on  the  Senate  floor  today  that 
we  expect  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  write  regula- 
tions which  are  neither  too  restrictive  or 
rigid  to  carry  out  the  controversial  pro- 
visions. 

For  example,  there  must  be  maximum 
flexibility  In  applying  the  provisions  re- 
quiring mothers  on  welfare  to  work. 
Surely,  no  reasonable  person  would  say 
that  all  mothers  on  welfare  ought  to 
work.  There  obviously  are  going  to  be 
some  who  are  not  well  enough  to  do  so, 
or  who  cannot  be  trained  for  one  reason 
or  another  to  hold  a  job.  Many  mothers 
with  young  children  should  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  those  children.  This  Is 
especially  true  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  child  day-care  services.  These 
mothers  and  their  children  should  not 
be  summarily  denied  support.  They  must 
be  given  the  protection  that  a  civilized 
and  benevolent  society  owes  them. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  question  that 
work  opportunities  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  mothers  on  welfare.  I  would  like 
personally  to  think  the  mother  on  wel- 
fare could  have  the  same  options  to  work 
or  not  to  work  that  many  other  mothers 

have. 

In  other  strata  of  our  society,  wc  al- 
low the  mother  to  decide  whether  it  Is 
better  for  her.  In  her  particular  case,  to 
work,  or  to  stay  at  home  with  her  chil- 
dren I  hesitate  to  say  th-.t  It  is  better 
for  all  mothers  on  welfare  to  work  any- 
more than  I  would  take  It  upon  myself 
to  say  that  it  Is  better  for  all  mothers  on 
welfare  not  to  work  but  to  stay  home  and 
take  care  of  their  children.  As  with  any- 


body else — some  are  better  ofif  working 
and  some  are  better  off  taking  care  of 
their  children.  H  it  is  more  important 
for  the  welfare  of  her  chUdren  and  to  her 
own  psychology  to  stay  home,  we  should 
consider  this  and  not  force  her  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  satisfactory  jobs 
should  be  made  available  to  women  on 
welfare,  and  we  should  train  them  for 
such  jobs  if  they  have  no  training.  I  am 
confident  that  most  women  receiving 
welfare  checks  would  far  rather  be  earn- 
ing their  own  way.  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.i^L  Record  2  days  ago  the  very 
inspiring  storj-  of  a  woman  in  my  own 
State,  a  divorcee  with  five  children,  who 
through  a  training  program  administered 
under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  took  vocational  edu- 
cation courses  and  qualified  herself  to 
the  extent  that  she  replaced  her  AFDC 
grant  of  S221  a  month  with  a  monthly 
paycheck  of  $325.  She  traded  dependence 
on  welfare  for  the  Independence  of  a  job 
In  which  she  earns  her  way.  I  am  sure 
there  are  thousands  of  other  women  hke 
her  now  on  welfare  in  the  United  State.-= 
I  am  confident  that  there  are  very  few 
Americans  who  prefer  welfare  to  em- 
ployment. 

I  realize,  however,  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  version  of  H.R. 
12080.  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  wom- 
en on  welfare  the  option  of  working  or 
not  working.  But  certainly  there  must  be 
flexibility  which  allows  consideration  of 
each  hidlvidual  situation— of  the  moth- 
er's health,  qualifications  and  employ- 
ment potential,  and.  especially,  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  Involved.  If  we 
are  to  be  able  to  consider  ourselves  a 
humane  and  wise  society,  these  aspects 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration.  If, 
after  the  guidelines  have  been  drawn, 
and  the  program  has  been  given  some 
time  to  operate,  we  firid  that  it  Is  too 
rigid  and  unyielding  to  personal  con- 
siderations, then  there  is  no  question 
that  we  will  have  to  amend  It 

The  States  and  the  Department  are 
given  some  latitude  to  determine  criteria 
of  "appropriateness"  for  Job  referral, 
and  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  these  are  con- 
siderations which  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  applying  the  term  "appro- 
priate." 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  if  I  am 
not  correct  that  States  would  have  lati- 
tude to  set  criteria  of  appropriateness 
which  would  recognize  these  individual 
and  family  situations? 

The  other  provision  of  the  conference 
version  of  H.R  12080  which  especially 
disturbs  me  is  the  AFDC  freeze  This 
could  be  be  tracic  for  our  children.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  population  ex- 
plosion, and  how  can  we  possibly  hope 
to  hold  the  population  of  AFDC  children 
to  the  level  of  January  1968? 

I  realize  that  the  theory  is  that  enough 
ChUdren  will  be  taken  off  the  rolls, 
through  the  employment  of  their  motii- 
ers  or  through  other  means,  to  hold  the 
present  level  of  assistance.  But  this  is 
risky  plarmlng,  it  seems  to  me.  There  is 
no  assurance  whatsoever  that  this  can  be 

In  reality,  this  provision  is  a  slap  at  tne 
States.  What  we  are  sa^ing  to  them.  In 
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effect,  is  that  "You  have  done  a  poor  job. 
and  we  do  not  trust  you.  Tighten  up  or 
we  will  take  your  Federal  money  away 
from  you."  The  Governors  of  our  sover- 
eign States  have  a  right  to  resent  this, 
and  they  wiU. 

And,  unfortimately,  some  States  may 
lose  their  Federal  funds  under  this  provi- 
sion. It  will  probably  be  the  poorer  States 
who  cannot  afford  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  additional  AFDC  children  them- 
selves. And  it  will  be  the  children  who 
will  suffer  the  most. 

I  do  approve  of  the  provisions  written 
Into  the  bill  to  strengthen  the  machin- 
ery to  catch  deserting  or  absent  fathers. 
Several  sessions  ago.  I  sF>onsored  what 
was  called  the  runaway  father's  bill.  It 
would  have  opened  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration records  to  welfare  oflQcials 
to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  fathers 
whose  families  had  gone  on  welfare  be- 
cause the  wage  earner  had  deserted 
them.  I  did  not  press  for  final  action  on 
the  bill  because  I  was  informed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  some 
of  the  machinery  my  bill  would  have 
established  had  been  set  up  by  adminis- 
trative action.  I  am  delighted  to  see  H.R. 
12080  increase  the  ways  in  which  desert- 
ing fathers  can  be  located — I  would  far 
rather  see  us  put  our  efforts  in  locating 
men  who  refuse  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parenthu>od.  than  see  us  con- 
centrate on  putting  to  the  fire  the  feet  of 
our  States. 

This  bill  also  contains  important  new 
provisions  relating  to  medical  assistance 
mider  title  XIX  which  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  care  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sick  aged  people.  These  are  legislative 
and  social  advances  we  cannot  let  go  by. 
Mr.  President.  I  support  this  confer- 
ence report,  but  with  reluctance.  I  can- 
not agree  with  some  of  its  provisions,  but 
I  feel  that — in  the  overall — the  benefits 
it  brings  to  America  are  so  great,  and  so 
inescapably  necessary,  that  we  must 
enact  it.  Agreement  to  the  report  would 
be  justified  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
extra  dollars  it  will  give  our  elderly  under 
the  OASI  program,  and  the  benefits  it 
will  pass  on  to  our  orphans,  our  blind, 
and  our  disabled. 

Seldom  have  we  passed  a  measure, 
however,  which  is  more  dependent  for 
success  upon  the  type  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  will  be  written  to  admin- 
ister It.  I  triist  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be 
especially  careful  to  set  solid  guidelines 
on  the  two  controversial  programs  whlcli 
I  have  discussed — the  provisions  which 
require  mothers  on  welfare  to  work,  and 
the  APTKU  freeze.  The  extent  of  good,  and 
damage,  these  provisions  do  depend  in 
a  great  measure  to  how  wi-sely  they  are 
administered.  I  hope,  also,  that  when 
the  various  States  submit  plans  for  the 
administration  of  the  AFDC  program 
on  illegitimate  children,  that  depart- 
mental officials  will  scrutinize  these  plans 
carefully,  to  make  sure  they  do  not  go 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress.  Rigid 
State  plans,  with  no  room  for  human 
considerations,  can  heap  disaster  on  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  been 
put  In  a  take  it  or  leave  it  position  by 
the  House  on  this  conference  report.  This 


is  far  too  important  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted in  that  spirit.  But,  in  view  of  the 
vote  in  the  House  2  days  ago,  I  believe 
we  can  do  nothing  here  today  but  accept 
the  conference  report,  and  send  this  bill 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  disappointment  that  other  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  over  some  of  the 
terms  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12080. 

Without  faulting  the  Senate  conferees 
or  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long],  who  has  labored  vali- 
antly and  effectively  on  this  bill  for 
many  weeks,  I  regret  that  some  of  the 
important  provisions  adopted  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  by  the  Senate  have 
been  deleted. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in 
benefits,  I  believe  our  obligation  is  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  older 
Americans  at  levels  comparable  with  the 
sacrifices  they  made  when  they  were  pay- 
ing into  the  program.  The  dollar  amount 
or  the  percentage  amount  of  the  raise 
obviously  means  little  to  the  person  who 
is  trying  to  survive  on  social  security  pay- 
ments, since  he  is  primarily  concerned 
about  what  his  retirement  income  will 
buy.  The  13-percent  increase  will  not 
catch  up  with  the  growth  in  the  cost  of 
living  that  has  occurred  since  the  pro- 
gram was  first  adopted. 

I  am  disturbed,  too,  by  the  loss  In  con- 
ference of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  raised  to  $2,400  the  amount 
a  recipient  can  earn  without  any  loss  In 
benefits.  The  conference  report  recedes 
all  the  way  back  to  the  House  level  of 
$1,680. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  Income  a  retired  person 
can  derive  from  stocits  and  bonds,  rental 
property  and  other  kinds  of  Investments 
wihout  interference  in  social  security 
payments.  A  retired  person  receiving  $1 
million  or  more  from  such  sources  can 
still  collect  full  benefits.  It  is  only  wages 
and  salaries  that  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  payments — 50  cents  per  dollar  of  In- 
come over  $1,500  and  dollar  for  dollar 
over  $2,700  under  present  law.  As  noted, 
those  figures  would  be  Increased  slightly 
under  the  bill,  but  the  discrimination 
against  older  people  who  must  work  to 
supplement  meager  incomes  and  the 
obstacle  to  a  decent  standard  of  living 
will  still  remain. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the 
outside  earnings  limitation  completely, 
and  I  intend  to  continue  pressing  for 
action  on  it.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
progress  made  by  the  Senate  in  this  di- 
rection did  not  prevail. 

In  past  years  I  have  also  received 
numerous  letters  from  people  on  old  age 
assistance  who  have  not  received  in- 
creased benefits  when  Federal  payments 
for  that  purpose  have  gone  up.  I  believe 
a  pass-along  provision  is  necessary,  and 
regarded  the  $7.50  figure  approved  by  the 
Senate  as  a  minimum.  The  conference 
bill  also  recedes  on  that  figure,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  for  savings  to  the  State. 

If  this  bill  were  objectionable  only  be- 
cause it  did  not  go  far  enough  in  im- 
proving the  social  security  system  I  would 
have  few  qualms  about  approving  the 


conference  report  and  then  going  to  work 
on  new  legislation  next  year.  The  proper 
approach  would  be  to  accept  the  great 
gains  that  are  made  in  tiiis  report,  and 
they  are  highly  significant  notwltiistand- 
ing  the  loss  of  many  important  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  many  respects 
tills  bill  is  as  an  historic  step  forward. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  pro- 
visions in  the  welfare  sections  which  re- 
treat from  values  that  I  think  are  funda- 
mental in  a  just  society. 

There  is  legitimate  reason  for  concern 
over  the  growth  of  welfare  rolls  in  abso- 
lute terms,  particularly  in  aid  to  families 
of  dependent  children — although  it  is 
significant  that  we  are  today  spending  a 
far  smaller  percentage  of  our  total  per- 
sonal income  for  public  assistance  than 
we  were  10  years  ago.  All  of  us  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  people  who  are  dependent 
on  society  elevated  to  self-suflQciency,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  recipients  them- 
selves would  rather  be  In  that  status. 
Third  generation  welfare  recipients 
ought  to  be  leading  productive  lives. 

But  the  work  and  training  provisions 
of  this  bill  do  not  even  concentrate  on 
people  whose  families  have  been  living 
on  public  assistance  for  several  genera- 
tlonis.  They  apply  across  the  board  in  re- 
quiring AFDC  mothers,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  leave  their  children  and  take 
work  or  training.  They  will  apply  to  one 
mother  in  South  Dakota  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent mother  and  homemaker,  and  who 
has  been  praised  by  her  children's  teach- 
ers for  the  fine  job  she  has  done  in 
raising  them,  and  to  thousands  of  others 
in  similar  circumstances  whose  role  In 
the  family  is  far  more  important  to  so- 
ciety than  any  interest  we  might  have 
In  forcing  them  Into  a  labor  market  that 
already  has  some  3 '/a  nillllon  unem- 
ployed. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  work 
provisions,  and  the  authorization  for  the 
creation  of  jobs,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  because  it  is  far  better  to  have  peo- 
ple working  at  important  public  tasks 
than  it  is  to  have  them  receiving  pay- 
ments without  contributing  labor  in  re- 
turn. I  am  Impressed  by  that  argument. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  surprised  to  liear 
it  from  people  who  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
vigorously  opposed  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  which  would  have  provided 
jobs  for  unemployed  people  other  than 
AFDC  mothers.  I  cannot  fathom  how  it 
becomes  so  important  to  remove  a 
mother  from  the  home,  to  take  the  cWl- 
dren  away  from  her  and  put  them  in 
day-care  centers,  and  to  make  her  work 
as  a  precondition  of  receiving  minimal 
support  payments,  when  we  have  so  httle 
Interest  in  providing  employment  for 
people  who  might  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  in  the  home  with  the 
children. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
freeze  on  AFDC  rolls  at  an  arbitrary 
level  regardless  of  the  number  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  eligible.  Even 
though  it  is  geared  to  population  growth, 
this  provision  will  leave  States  who  have 
a  disproportionate  rise  in  AFDC  cases, 
through  migration,  localized  economic 
difficulties  or  other  causes,  with  a  choice 
of  beariiig  all  of  the  increased  costs 
themselves  or  else  cutting  off  assistance 


to  people  who  might  be  In  desperate 
need.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  can  say 
that  his  State  wants  to  make  that  pain- 
ful choice. 

The  Senate  is  anxious  to  complete  its 
work  on  this  measure.  In  voting  on  the 
conference  report,  however,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  inade- 
quacies and  of  its  defects,  and  that  we 
should  move  to  remedy  these  problems 
early  in  1968. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
a  t)ody  that  is  unused  to  compromise.  In 
order  to  get  a  fat  chicken,  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  accept  a  few  pinfeathers. 

The  increased  benefits  that  the  social 
security  bill  will  provide  are  certainly 
of  tremendous  importance  to  American 
disabled  workers,  widows,  and  retirees. 
But  in  order  to  achieve  benefits  for  these 
people,  the  conference  report  would  re- 
quire us  to  damage  seriously  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  thousands  of  other, 
equally  needy  citizens. 

I  doubt  whether  the  trade  is  a  good 
one.  I  find  the  abundance  of  pinfeathers 
ver>-  bitter  in  my  mouth. 

Many  retiree  groups  in  my  own  State, 
greatly  to  their  credit  have  urged  me  to 
join  in  sending  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence because  of  the  regressive  measures 
it  involves. 

The  conference  report  has  a  "give" 
section  and  a  "take  away"  section.  The 
"give"  section,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  an 
overly  generous  one.  I  supported  the 
higher  benefit  Increases  proposed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Tlie  increases  we  are  considering  today 
barely  will  biing  real  Income,  after  the 
Inflation  factor  is  deducted,  back  to  what 
was  paid  in  1950.  Then,  in  return  for 
this  inadequate  package,  we  are  asked  to 
set  percentage  Umits  that  will  allow  wel- 
fare aid  to  some  children  but  will  put 
other  youngsters — equally  in  need  of 
help — outside  the  quota  simply  because 
they  picked  an  unfortunate  time  to  be 
born. 

In  an  avowed  effort  to  crack  down  on 
freeloaders,  we  are  asked  to  set  standards 
that  will  force  many  honestly  unem- 
ployed fathers  to  leave  their  homes  so 
that  their  families  may  qualify  for  help. 

And  even  the  mother  is  being  pressed 
to  leave  the  home — at  least  during  the 
daytime  working  hours.  Does  this  con- 
tribute to  tranqulhty  in  the  ghettos  of 
the  country? 

Some  may  remember  from  earlier  Sen- 
ate debate  my  convictions  as  a  father  of 
eight  that  a  child  needs  its  mother  at 
home  at  least  during  the  hours  the  child 
is  there.  As  he  grows  older,  the  need  in- 
creases, not  diminishes. 

Certainly  we  want  to  encourage  people 
to  be  self-supporting.  Of  course,  we  are 
all  disgusted  with  anyone  who  refuses 
the  opportunity  to  work.  But  in  order  to 
kill  one  unwanted  chicken,  we  are  firing 
into  the  whole  flock. 

These  provisions  will  disrupt  family 
unity  and  will  contribute  to  the  break- 
down of  many  homes  that  are  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  stay  together  while  hon- 
estly waiting  and  striving  for  economic 
betterment. 

In  these  particulars,  the  conference 
report  is  a  harsh  document.  It  is  my 
conclusion  that  the  measure  should  be 


reconsidered  and  reworked  before  we 
can  grant  its  approval 

Concern  as  to  the  consequences  which 
might  follow  from  fixing  into  law  certain 
of  the  provisions  of  the  report  has  been 
expressed  from  many  responsible 
sources.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
few  of  these  messages  addressed  to  me  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

DETBorr,  Mich., 
December  13. 1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Old  Senate  Office  Butldinfi, 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
social  security  blU  as  developed  In  the  joint 
conference  report  since  It  Includes  a  provi- 
sion that  acts  to  punish  America's  poor.  The 
section  of  the  bill  freezing  the  number  of 
children  whose  welfare  payments  can  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  Is  a  step  backward  that  our  Na- 
tion can  Ul  aCord  to  take. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanach, 
Mayor,  City  o/  Detroit. 


Washington,  D.C, 

Deceviber  12. 1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Public  assistants  and  welfare  provisions  of 
1967  social  security  amendments  approved 
by  conference  committee  represent  major  re- 
treat from  gains  won  over  many  years. 
Freezing  of  rolls  on  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  compulsory  work  programs  are 
punitive  and  regressive  In  effect  and  would 
work  hardship  not  only  on  the  poor  but  on 
State  and  municipal  welfare  resources.  We 
urge  yoxir  firm  support  of  Senate  version  of 
bin. 

Abthtth  S.  FYxmmikg, 
President,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
December  12. 1967. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C: 

The  Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America,  Is  opposed  to  the  regres- 
sive public  welfare  measures  embodied  In  the 
conference  repKDrt  on  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1967.  We  support  you  in  your 
efforts  to  keep  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Cedric  W.  Tilbebo, 
Secretary  ]or  Program  and  Leadership. 

New  Tork.  N.Y., 
December  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  view  coercive  discriminatory  provisions 
H.R.    12080    with    respect    public    assistance 
(AFDC)    as   reported   conference   committee, 
urge  vote  against  bill  or  retxirn  conference 
with  Instruction  reUdn  Senate  provisions. 
Rev.  Reinhart  B.  Gutmann, 
Executive    Secretary,   Division   of   Com- 
munity    Service     Executive     Council 
Episcopal  Church. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 

December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Philip  Hast, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC  : 

The  Kent  County  Board  of  Social  Ser^ices 
urgently  requests  "that  H.R.  12080  be  re- 
turned to  conference  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconsidering  and  eliminating  the 
freeze  on  ADFC  and  removing  the  require- 
ment of  substantial  connection  with  the 
labor  force  in  cases  of  unemployed  fathers 


of  dependent  children  these  restrictions  are 
deamtely  against  the  welfare  of  the  needy 
ctiildren"  of  this  community  and,  by  trans- 
ferring their  care  to  local  government  at 
which  must  be  of  a  lower  standard  because 
of  limited  local  fiscal  ability,  wiil  neverthe- 
less impose  extreme  financial  burdenE  upon 
tills  counlv. 

Msgr    Joseph   C.  Waixn. 

Chairman. 
Peteb  Browee. 

Vice  Chairman. 
RrPERT  Ke.n-netle, 

Chairman,  Director. 

Jackson.  Mick., 
December  13,  1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Michigan  State  Association  of  County 
Officials  urgently  requests  that  HJR  12080 
be  returned  to  conference  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  reconsidering  and  eliminating  the 
freeze  on  AFDC  and  removing  the  require- 
ments of  EubEtantial  connection  with  the 
labor  force  in  cases  of  unemployed  fathers 
of  dependent  children. 

These  restrictions  are  definitely  against 
the  welfare  of  the  needy  children  of  this 
state  and  will  Impose,  by  transferring  their 
care  to  local  government  at  which  must  be 
a  lower  standard  because  of  limited  local 
financial  ability,  impose  extreme  financial 
burden  on  local  government. 

Douglas  Br-KLEicH 
President,    Michigan    State    Assocuition 
of  Administrative  Officers. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Phxuv  SUbt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Kent  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
urgently  requests  the  H.R.  12080  be  retiirned 
to  conference  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
reconsidering  and  eliminating  the  freeze  of 
AFDC  and  removing  the  requL'ement  of  sub- 
stantial connection  with  the  labor  force  In 
cases  of  unemployed  fathers  of  dependent 
children.  These  restrictions  are  definitely 
against  the  welfare  of  the  needy  children  of 
this  community  and.  by  transferring  their 
care  to  local  government  at  which  must  be 
of  a  lower  standard  because  of  limited  local 
fiscal  ability,  will  nevertheless  Impose  ex- 
treme financial  burdens  upon  this  county. 
Leonard  Anderson. 
Kent  County  Board  of  Superviaort. 

Detroit.  Mich.. 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  PHrtrp  Hart, 
Seriate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  antl-welfaxe  provisions  of  the  welfare 
bill  must  be  defeated  If  this  Is  not  Impyossible 
then  kill  the  bill.  Sincerely  yours. 

ROCHELLK    McCotTLLOrOH, 

WCO  Welfare  Union. 


Detroit.  Mich.. 
December  14,  1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  continue  fighting  for  a  decent  wel- 
fare bUl  you  have  our  support 

Mart  Mathews. 
Chairman.  West  Side  Mothers  ADC, 

Flint,  Mich., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  ELart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Flint  area  social  workers  know  rcu  share 
our  chagrin  that  H.R  12080  conferees  failed 
to  hold  to  their  Senate  passed  liberalizing 
amendments,  particularly  upon  public  wel- 
fare provisions.  We  strongly  urge  send  bill 
back  to  conference  with  instructions  at  mln- 
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Imum  to  eliminate  AyDC  freeze  and  restore 
Senate-passed  resolutions  for  exemption  of 
mothers  of  preschool  children  from  require- 
ment to  take  Jobs;  also  as  regards  Job  re- 
quirements for  mothers  or  school  age  chil- 
dren. These  are  punitive  restrlcUons.  Cost  to 
Genesee  County  alone  would  be  staggering  In 
local  tax  funds  and  In  acute  deprivation  of 
children. 

MtJUEAT    M.    ElSEK. 

President,  Flint  Area  Chapter  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 


Battle  Crkkk,  Mich., 

December  14.  1967. 
Senator  Phujp  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Southwestern  Michigan  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers  de- 
plores the  ADC  freeze  and  loss  of  Federal 
funds  to  Michigan  recipients  In  H.R.  12080. 
Urge  you  to  block  or  amend  In  whatever  way 
possible. 

Donald  Thackeb. 
ACSW,  Chairman,  Social  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Haet.  _ 

Senate  Office  Building,  ; 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Michigan  Association  of  County  Social 
Services  Boards  and  Directors  urgently  re- 
quests that  H.R.  12080  be  returned  to  con- 
ference committee  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
sidering and  eliminating  the  freeze  on  APDC 
and  removing  the  requirement  of  substantial 
connection  with  the  labor  force  In  cases  of 
unemployed  fathers  of  dependent  children. 
These  restrictions  are  definitely  against  the 
welfare  of  the  needy  children  of  this  State 
and,  by  transferring  their  care  to  local  gov- 
ernment at  which  must  be  of  a  lower  .stand- 
ard because  of  limited  local  fiscal  ability, 
will  nevertheless  Impoee  extreme  financial 
burdens  upon  local  government. 

THX    ElXKCUTIVE    COMliTTTE*. 

By    Petek  Browek. 
President.    State    Association    County 
Social  Services  Board  and  Director. 

Washington,  D.O.. 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hast, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers Is  deeply  concerned  about  restrictive  wel- 
fare provisions  In  conference  report  on  H-R. 
12080 — the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967.  Compulsory  work  requirements  on 
mothers  vrtth  small  children  and  the  AFDC 
freeze  must  be  eliminated.  Respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  not  approve  conference  re- 
port but  refer  It  back  with  request  that  new 
conferees  be  appointed. 

Charles  I.  Schottlanp, 
President.     National     Association     of 
Social  Workers. 

the     inadequacies     of     the     social     SJECURITT 

conference  report 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  a  little  astounded  to 
learn  that  the  social  .security  conference 
report  was  adopted  before  10  o'clock  yes- 
terday morning  by  a  voice  vote.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  because  I  thought  It 
was  obvious  to  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  at  least  several  Senators 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  conference 
report,  and  had  decided  that  its  Inade- 
quacies at  lea.st  needed  to  be  expo.sed.  I 
was  gratified  by  the  action  of  our  able 
majority  leader  in  his  allowing  us  to  at 
least  reconsider  this  hasty,  ill-advised 
action,  : 


The  social  security  conference  report 
is  before  us,  although  I  do  not  recognize 
it  for  the  progressive  document  that  the 
Senate  recently  overwhelmingly  passed. 
All  the  months  of  hard  work,  all  the 
millions  of  words  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee sessions  are  seemingly  wasted  on 
this  curious  conference  report.  If  we 
defeat  the  conference  report  now  it  will 
mean  a  temporary  setback  to  those  who 
know  so  well  the  desperate  need  for 
more  equitable  benefits. 

If  we  accept  this  regressive,  almost  em- 
barrassing conference  report,  we  will  be 
giving  our  least  efforts  to  all  the  requests 
we  have  made  for  a  more  realistic  social 
security  benefit  schedule.  We  will  be  an- 
nouncing to  mUlions  of  Americans  who 
depend  on  us  that  although  we  have 
promised  them  something  better,  we  are 
going  to  give  them  something  very 
shabby  instead.  This  report,  if  accepted. 
wUl  be  an  easy  explanation  for  the  per- 
sistence of  poverty.  In  it  we  will  have  de- 
prived thousands  of  children  of  needed 
welfare  assistance  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  were  bom  In  poverty.  We 
will  have  also  forced  mothers  to  leave 
their  homes  and  go  to  work  at  a  critical 
stage  In  their  childrens'  development. 

And  among  other  things,  we  will  have 
provided  less  than  the  minimum  across- 
the-board  Increase  for  which  we  had  aU 

hoped.  ,    , 

The  easy  solution  to  our  dilenuna  is  to 
accept  the  conference  report;  however,  I 
believe  we  must  muster  a  little  more 
courage  and  reject  the  conference  report 
and  request  another  conference.  There 
we  must  make  a  greater  efTort  to  correct 
the  wrongs  and  the  setbacks  we  are  about 
to  perpetuate. 

My  criticism  of  the  conference  report  is 
directed  at  several  major  decisions  made 
during  the  conference. 

Foremost  among  many  unfortunate 
decisions  was  the  cutback  In  social  se- 
curity benefits,  from  an  average  of  15 
percent  to  an  average  of  13  percent. 

It  Is  ironic  that  at  about  the  time  the 
conferees  were  reaching  their  final  con- 
clusions, the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  was  hearing  from  economists 
and  others  who  warned  that  social  secu- 
rity is  running  a  poor  race  with  poverty 

among  the  elderly.  v.  ^  *v.     m» 

Here  for  example,  is  what  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  had  to  tell 
us: 

The  Social  Security  amendments  recom- 
mended this  year  by  the  President  would 
Increase  the  minimum  annual  benefit  to  $840 
per  year  for  an  Individual  and  H,260  per  year 
for  a  couple.  The  15  per  cent  Increase  would 
mean  that  the  average  Social  Security  bene- 
fit would  still  be  slightly  below  the  poverty 
level  Thus  does  the  Government  fight  a  war 
on  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  propose 
legUlatlon  bound  to  perpetuate  poverty  on 
the  other. 

The  wltne.ss,  of  course,  was  talking 
about  the  15-percent  increase  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  not  the  13-percent  Increase  ad- 
vanced In  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  disappoint- 
ments that  have  occurred  during  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  are  rooted 
in  harsh  realities  such  as  the  tremendous 
and  unquestioned  costs  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  our  other  defense  programs. 
Jeweldean  Jones,   associate  director  of 


the  National  Urban  League,  made  the 
point  in  the  clearest  and  most  succinct 
manner  I  have  heard  when  she  said: 

Not  only  materialistic  goals,  but  scientific, 
technological,  and  military  alms  absorb  m. 
We  are  skilled  In  the  art  of  war;  we  are  un- 
skilled In  the  art  of  peace.  We  are  proficient 
In  the  art  of  killing;  we  are  Ignorant  In  the 
are  of  Uvlng.  Somewhere  In  the  scheme  of 
things,  these  values  mtist  be  reordered.  Thli 
must  be  reflected  In  the  re-allocatlon  of  our 
national  expenditures.  Basic  human  quali- 
ties have  to  receive  our  highest  priority,  or 
progress  on  all  other  fronts  becomes  mean- 
ingless. 

The  low  priority  given  to  such  values  is 
evident  when  you  read  the  social  secu- 
rity conference  report.  It  was  strikingly 
expressed  In  the  decisions  to  eliminate 
the  Senate  provision  of  the  bill  to  exempt 
mothers  from  working;  to  prohibit  a 
father  from  receiving  welfare  benefits  If 
he  is  getting  unemployment  compensa- 
tion; to  recede  on  earnings  exemptions 
that  were  more  realistic  in  Uie  Senate- 
passed  bill;  to  permit  a  freeze  on  the 
number  of  children  on  ADC:  to  eliminate 
my  amendment  which  would  have  aided 
children  In  foster  homes  on  a  similar 
basis  that  such  aid  Is  now  provided  to 
children  receiving  AFDC;  and  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  to  eliminat*  every  other 
liberalizing,  humane,  progressive  and 
realistic  provision  that  the  Senate  In- 
cluded In  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  by  the  conference 
report  on  the  social  security  amend- 
ments. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  demon- 
strate the  courage  of  our  convictions  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  compromise  we 
have  before  us.  We  are  capable  of  so 
much  more.  These  millions  of  Americans 
deserve  so  much  more. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  almost  futile,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  a  new  conference  con- 
vened to  produce  a  truly  equitable  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  the  social  security  leg- 
islation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oltbcpia,  Wash., 
December  13, 1967. 
Senator  Warren  G.  MAONtrsoN, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Conference  version  H.R.  12080  has  many 
excellent  provisions  but  we  strongly  object 
to  certain  provisions  which  wlU  seriously 
Impair  the  public  assistance  program  In  this 
State. 

1.  Limitation  on  Federal  participation  m 
AFDC  for  children  deprived  by  absence  to 
proportion  existing  In  1st  quarter  1968.  This 
SUte  Is  under  threat  of  a  restraining  order 
which  could  remove  residence  requirements 
and  Increase  the  proportion  of  population 
technically  eligible  for  AFDC.  A  maximum 
related  to  proportion  prior  to  removal  of  res- 
idence Is  inappropriate.  Population  estimates 
neither  sufficiently  refined  nor  timely  to  be 
effective  or  equitable  as  caseload  controls. 
Although  we  share  with  Ckjngresa  Its  concern 
with  the  AFDC  program  States  such  as  Wash- 
ington which  have  rehabilitated  AFDC  moth- 
ers and  kept  caseloads  down  are  penalized. 

2.  Requirements  for  substantial  attach- 
ment to  labor  force  to  be  eligible  for  APDO 
penalizes  an  unemployed  family  which  stays 
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toeether  since  If   the   father   were  to   leave 
bome  his  family  would  then  be  eUglble  for 

3  VVe  oppose  transfer  of  the  community 
work  and  training  program  currently  ad- 
ministered by  local  public  offices  to  the  De- 
nartment  of  Labor  with  Its  concentration  of 
auUiorlty  at  the  Federal  level.  Local  public 
assistance  agencies  have  greater  knowledge 
or  work  and  training  needs  of  recipients 
and  could  affect  more  timely  assignments. 
The  State  of  Washington  has  current  assist- 
ance sundards.  provides  a  broad  medical 
care  program,  rehabilitative  services,  and  is 
interested  In  a  good  welfare  program.  We 
urge  that  H.R.  12080  be  returned  to  confer- 
ence for  further  consideration  and  appro- 
nrlate  changes  In  these  three  critical  areas. 
^  Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor,  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  great  sympathy  with  what  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington  proposes  in  view  of 
the  conference  version  oi  the  bill. 

Had  I  had  a  chance  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit the  bill,  I  would  have  done  so  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  provisions  would 
have  been  changed.  However,  with  the 
legislative  situation  as  it  is  now  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  we  are  re- 
quired to  vote  the  social  security  con- 
ference report  up  or  down. 

I  would  not  want  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
matter  because  the  measure  does  con- 
tain many  good  features.  It  would  afford 
a  lot  of  needed  relief  In  this  field  to  many 
people. 

I  hope  that  In  the  very  near  future  we 
will  have  a  chance,  in  the  next  session, 
to  legislate  further  on  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  with 
which  I  did  not  agree. 

I  am  In  entire  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  Washington  In  his  state- 
ment. However,  we  did  not  have  a  chance 
during  this  legislative  session  to  vote  In. 
at  least  as  he  points  out.  three  critical 
areas  of  the  bill  which  need  further 
consideration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  emotional  debate  over  the 
Senate's  vote  on  the  social  security  con- 
ference report  has  treated  in  depth  the 
harsh  and  restrictive  provisions  Imposed 
on  welfare  recipients.  It  has  highllght«l 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  Increase  In  .social 
security  benefits.  It  has  dramatized  the 
Federal  Government's  retreat  from  its 
pledge  to  the  States  for  participation  in 
the  medicaid  program.  In  short,  the  de- 
bate has  shown  that  the  Senate  should 
not  accept  this  conference  report  without 
firm  assurances  that  early  next  year  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  reopen  the  whole 
matter. 

When  the  implications  of  this  bill  are 
fully  understood  In  our  statehouse,  in 
our  city  halls,  in  our  senior  citizen's 
homes.  In  our  welfare  offices,  and  In  our 
ghettos.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
very  much  higher  degree  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  bin  than  there  now  is.  By 
accepting  this  report,  I  think  we  will  light 
a  fuse.  The  length  of  that  fuse  will  be 
determined  by  our  commitment  to  early 
corrective  action  next  year,  if  the  Senate 
votes  today  to  accept  the  report. 

Let  me  cite  briefly  a  number  of  the  bad 
provisions  In  the  bUl.  The  conference  re- 
port now  forces  mothers  to  work  If  they 
are  to  get  their  ADC  payments  The  con- 
ference report  freezes  the  number  of  chil- 


dren that  can  receive  ADC  payments. 
The  conference  report  does  not  require 
that  the  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits will  be  passed  on  to  aU  recipients, 
because  there  is  no  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  In  old  age  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  conference  report  Ignores 
Ixith  the  President  and  the  Senate  in 
raising  social  security  benefits  only  13 
percent — when  what  we  really  need  is  a 
20  percent  Increase.  The  conference  re- 
port would  produce  a  nearly  $2  billion 
surplus  In  calendar  year  1968 — a  regres- 
sive and  harsh  tax  increase  with  no  cor- 
responding benefit  Increase.  The  confer- 
ence report  restricts  arbitrarily  the  earn- 
ings exemption  which  was  liberalized  so 
greatly  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more 
be.<=ldes.  this  bill  should  today  be  rejected 
and  a  pledge  made  that  next  year  our 
first  order  of  busine.ss  will  be  the  crafting 
of  a  fair,  meaningful,  and  progressive 
social  security  bill. 

The  nationwide  support  for  rejecting 
this  report  can  only  be  declared  over- 
whelming. The  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
the  Railway  Labor  Executi%-es  Associa- 
tion, the  .Vmericans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Amer- 
ican Veteran's  Committee,  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights, 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  the  Division  of  Community 
Services  of  the  Episcopal  Church— aU 
these  national  organizations  and  more 
have  urged  me  to  reject  the  conference 
report  as  unsoimd.  unsatisfactory,  and 
disruptive. 

This  nationwide  sentiment  has  been 
echoed  in  Massachusetts.  Mayor  John 
Collins,  of  Boston,  Gov.  John  Volpe,  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Mrs.  Larue  Kemper 
of  the  Social  Concerns  Committee  in 
Northampton,  the  Massachusetts  Chap- 
ter of  the  ADA,  the  Jewish  Committee 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  the 
Right  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Alves.  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter  of  the  NASW,  Mr.  John 
Sweeney,  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion on  Aging,  Mr.  Nell  Rosenberg,  pres- 
ident, Greater  New  Bedford  Retired 
Workers  Council  UAW— all  these  have 
urged  me  to  vote  to  reject  the  conference 
report. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
many  millions  of  Americans  depend  upon 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  brightening  their  lives.  We 
must  not  let  our  concern  over  the  pages 
of  an  accountant's  ledger  obscure  our 
concern  for  the  dignity  of  every  individ- 
ual American.  Our  stature  as  a  nation 
will  be  measured  by  whether  we  carry 
out  our  commitment  to  democracy — 
to  fairness  of  treatment  for  all. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report. 

children  are  the  victims 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  against  the  conference  report  on 
tlie  social  security  bill  solely  as  a  pro- 
test against  some  of  the  unfortunate  wel- 
fare provisions  which  were  added  in  the 
House.  I  strongly  support  strengthening 


and  improving  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. I  supported  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bin  which  was  clearly  a  better  bill. 
There  are  many  excellent  features  in 
the  bill  approved  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, but  there  are  a  few  very  bad 
features  too,  and  I  do  not  think  these  can 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  con- 
scientious objections  being  registered. 

The  House  wrote  into  the  legislation 
a  freeze  on  funds  used  to  provide 
monthly  assistance  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, without  taking  into  ac^^ount  the 
effect  that  this  will  have  on  many  thou- 
sands of  innocent  children  all  Eicross  the 
country-.  This  provision  will  create  hard- 
ship. Furthermore,  it  will  add  an  op- 
pressive additional  burden  to  the  local 
property  tax. 

The  reason  we  have  a  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  is  because  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  do  not  believe  that 
little  children  should  be  made  to  suffer 
unduly  as  a  result  of  disruptions  in  their 
family,  such  as  the  death  of  their  wage- 
earning  father.  The  enactment  of  this 
House  provision  would  mean  that  many 
children  simply  will  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits which  the  law  entitles  them  to.  The 
only  alternative  will  be  for  the  cities  or 
the  States,  out  of  their  own  sense  of 
humanity,  to  step  in  and  supply  the 
needed  funds.  It  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  cities  and  States  to  do  this. 
In  many  cases,  legislative  bodies  which 
must  approve  such  expenditures  wUl  not 
even  he  meeting  in  the  coming  year. 

Consequently,  I  feel  that  I  must  in 
good  conscience  vote  against  this  bill  to 
dramatize  the  lack  o*'  wisdom,  the  sheer 
lack  of  human  consideration,  In  writing 
this  feature  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  am  glad 
to  vote  for  the  bill  before  us. 

Social  security  amendments  always 
present  difficult  problems.  On  one  hand 
benefit  Increases  are  never  as  high  as 
beneficiaries  hope  they  will  be  to  enable 
them  to  keep  pace  with  the  increases  in 
living  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxes 
on  earnings  against  both  employer  and 
employee  alike,  which  the  Congress  must 
levy  to  support  the  tnlst  fund  from  which 
the  payments  are  made,  are  also  difficult 
to  bear — particularly  with  respect  to  the 
younger  employer  and  employees.  But  the 
amendments  we  adopt  today  are  helpful 
and  progressive,  and  I  shall  attempt  to 
name  some  of  them  in  a  very  simple 
fashion. 

First.  I  think  the  average  increase  of  13 
percent  in  monthly  benefits  will  help 
social  security  beneflcarles  reach  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  they  have 
been  able  to  have  before.  The  minimum 
monthly  benefit  has  been  increased  from 
$44  to  $55  per  month. 

Second,  beneficiaries  may  now  earn  up 
to  $1,680  per  armum  withouv  anv-  deduc- 
tion from  their  benefits,  as  compared  to 
the  present  $1,500.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  earn  up  to  $2,880  with  onlj-  a  50-pe:- 
cent  deduction  In  benefits,  as  compared 
to  the  present  $2,700  cutoff  point. 

Very  important,  children  who  become 
totally  disabled  at  a  young  age  will  now 
be  able  to  have  a  better  Insured  status 
than  before. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  which  wm 
make  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  re- 
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ceive  reimbursement  under  medicare  for 
emergency  services  received  In  a  non- 
participating  iiospital.  Tlie  bill  provides 
an  individual  with  a  lifetime  reserve  of 
60  days  of  additional  coverage  under 
medicare  for  inpatient  hospital  care, 
which  can  be  used  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  90  days  of  entitlement  of  hospital 
services  during  any  spell  of  Illness.  This 
will  prevent  the  too  early  discharge  of 
patients. 

The  bill  also  raises  the  special  pay- 
ments to  those  persons  over  72  who  are 
not  receiving  any  monthly  payments 
from  Federal  funds,  and  are  not  insured, 
from  $35  to  $40  per  month  for  a  single 
person,  and  from  $52.50  to  $60  per  month 
for  a  couple. 

The  most  controversial  issue  In  the 
social  secmity  amendments  relates  to 
the  welfare  provisions  and  their  effect 
upon  both  the  poor  and  needy  and  the 
average  taxpayer  in  oui-  country.  It  is 
my  belief  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  de- 
pendency which  exists  for  so  many  people 
in  oui-  Nation.  This  bill  provides  for  work 
and  training  programs  to  enable  those  on 
wrelfare  to  become  wage  earners.  The 
programs  also  include  an  incentive  to 
work  rather  than  to  remain  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  and  offer  the  possibility  for 
regular  employment  and  thus,  independ- 
ence. Yet,  these  provisions  will  provide 
continuing  security.  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  people  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  for  their  own  fu- 
tures. The  purpose  of  the  social  security 
program  is  to  provide  for  security  from 
dependency.  The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  are  helpful  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  goals  for  every 
American,  and  this  is  the  basic  reason 
wtij'  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Chair  exactly  what  it  is  we  are 
voting  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  11:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate,  im- 
der  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H  Jl.  12080.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  w^ith  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  'nay."  Therefore 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  Uve  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay  "  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
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nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  B.AYH].  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut :Mr.  DoDDj,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderJ.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kochel], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  PennsylvEinia  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 62 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Morton 

BaJcer 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Miirtkle 

Hoggs 

Hayden 

Paste  re 

Brewster 

HlcketUooper 

Pearaon 

Burdick 

HUl 

PeU 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUaad 

Randolpb 

Cannon 

HolUngs 

Russell 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Cburch 

Jacknnn 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Spong 

Curtis 

Magnuaon 

Stennls 

Dlrkaen 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del 

Fong 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morse 

NATS— 14 

Brooke 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Metcalf 

WUllftms.  N  J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Dodd 

Eastland 
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Ellender  McCarthy 


Oruenlng 
Ii'.ouye 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Mansfleld 


Monroney 

Murphy 

Percy 

Prouty 

RlblcoH 

Scott 

Talmadge 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
after  the  social  security  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  the  authoritative  New  York 
Times  predicted  that  it  "will  rank  as  the 
year's  outstanding  achievement."  The 
Times  stated  editorially  that  'the 
changes  it  embodies  represent  the  longest 
stride  in  three  decades  toward  the  goal 
of  all  social  insurance — to  make  the  so- 
ciety more  secure  by  providing  sound 
answers  to  the  needs  of  the  people." 

I  certainly  subscribe  to  this  view.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  add 
new  dimensions  to  our  ability  to  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare."  In  the  con- 
text of  history,  the  social  security  im- 
provements are  as  forward  looking  and 
as  far  reaching  In  their  implications  for 
the  times  in  which  we  now  live  as  was 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1935.  Social  security  benefits  will  be  in- 
creased for  24  million  p>er.sons.  The  medi- 
care program  is  improved  and  extended. 

It  certainly  can  be  said  that  the  two 
committees  of  the  Congress  who  held  the 
major  responsibility  for  this  important 
legislation  spared  no  effort  to  be  sure 
that  the  extensive  hearings  before  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  afforded  every 
interested  citizen  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute his  experience,  his  knowledge,  and 
his  opinion  to  the  end  result.  The  com- 
mittees are  to  be  commended  for  their 
careful  attention  to  an  enormous  body 
of  testimony  on  the  many  complicated 
facets  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Not  only  are  social  security  benefits 
improved  for  the  24  million  persons  now 
drawing  benefits  but  they  are  improved 
for  all  persons  contributing  to  the  sys- 
tem— over  80  million  persons. 

CHILD    HEALTH    ACT 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  offer  us  many  benchmarks  for  prog- 
ress In  the  years  ahead.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  section  of  the 
new  legislation,  known  by  its  short  title 
as  The  Child  Health  Act  of  1967.  which 
sets  the  stage  for  a  vast  acceleration  of 
our  efforts  to  insure  the  birthright  of 
health  to  all  children. 

Through  Its  provisions,  we  can  look 
forward  to  further  reductions  in  our  in- 
fant mortality  rate.  For  the  first  time, 
family  planning  services  are  specifically 
Identified  as  a  regular  part  of  health 
services  to  our  families,  giving  all  of  our 
citizens  the  right  to  make  their  choice 
in  this  Important  matter. 

The  amendments  extend  until  June 
30.  1973  the  authorization  for  the  ma- 
ternity and  Infant  care  projects  which 
have  made  possible  high  quality  care  for 
large  numbers  of  women  in  low-income 
sections — of  both  our  cities  and  rural 
areas.  This  extension,  plus  the  increased 
amounts  authorized,  will  make  po.ssibIe 
expansion  in  the  maternity  care  pro- 
gram, will  help  more  women  in  poverty 
to  obtain  good  care  for  themselves  and 
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their   babies,   and   will    promote   major 
erowth  in  family  planning  services. 

The  act  provides  for  the  coordination 
of  medical  and  dental  services  for  chil- 
dren in  the  vital  preschool  and  school 
years  so  that  children  in  families  of  low 
Income  will  have  attention  paid  to  their 
health  needs  at  the  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  preven- 
tive benefit.  It  also  includes  provisions 
that  make  possible  more  dental  health 
services  for  children. 

The  act  requires  the  States  to  work 
harder  to  find  children  with  handicap- 
ping conditions  so  that  these  conditions 
can  be  treated  early  in  life.  It  also  makes 
provision  for  the  maximum  use  of  health 
personnel  so  that  our  manpower  in  this 
important  field  can  be  utilized  to  the 

fullest. 

We  must  rely  on  the  children  of  each 
generation  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
this  great  Nation.  I  am  happy  that  the 
historic  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  recognize  our  obligation  to  them 
to  this  meaningful  way.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant and  constructive  provision  of  the 
legislation. 

This  bill  not  only  will  improve  the  lot 
of  many  needy  people  but  ultimately, 
holds  the  prospect  of  considerable  sav- 
ings for  the  taxpayers. 

The  matters  these  committees  deal 
with  range  widely  over  the  span  of  the 
Nation's  problems.  Among  them  is  the 
difUcult  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  the  ill,  the  aged,  and  the  handi- 
capped. In  recent  years,  this  problem  has 
grown  In  complication  because  of  many 
forces  at  work  in  our  society.  Poverty  is 
no  longer  the  problem  of  the  individual 
and  it  cannot  be  corrected  by  telling  the 
individual  to  mend  his  errant  ways.  Pro- 
grams must  deal  with  causes  and  must 
assume,  properly,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
everybody  who  is  dependent  wants  to  be- 
come self-supporting. 

EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  GOAL 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  shortly  to  become  law.  Is  as 
significant  a  piece  of  legislation  as  has 
ever  emerged  from  the  Congress.  It  is 
designed  to  deal  with  causes  and  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  a  democratic  society 
assumes  that  the  way  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem is  to  help  the  individual  to  meet 
and  conquer  his  problems. 

This  legislation,  thus,  provides  for  the 
States  to  make  an  individual  employ- 
ment plan  for  each  member  of  the  family 
receiving  assistance  for  whom  employ- 
ment is  a  feasible  goal.  For  these  per- 
sons, and  for  all  others  for  whom  em- 
plovment  Is  not  feasible,  at  this  time, 
the  States  are  required  also  to  develop 
a  plan  for  each  family  designed  to 
strengthen  family  life. 

What  are  the  elements  of  an  employ- 
ment plan?  The  proposal,  simply,  is  for 
persons  with  employment  potential  to  be 
tested  and  evaluated  to  see  what  the 
praspects  are  for  their  employment,  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  these 
prospects.  The  Department  of  Labor  will 
carry  this  part  of  the  program  and  will 
be  responsible  for  making  a  plan  for  the 
Individual  which  will  assure  him,  or  her. 
a  chance  to  improve  his  skills  and  find 
a  job.  For  some  persons,  this  may  mean 
back  to  school  to  make  up  for  education 


missed,  or  to  learn  new  skills  in  a  train- 
ing center,  or  on  a  job.  For  others,  it  may 
mean,  merely,  locating  a  job  for  the  in- 
dividual to  perform.  Inasmuch  as  many 
of  these  potential  workers  are  women, 
with  children,  the  welfare  agencies  are 
responsible  for  making  a  plan  for  child 
care  so  that  the  mother  can  leave  the 
home  and  go  into  her  training  or  em- 
plovTnent  with  the  assurance  that  her 
children  are  well  cared  for.  This  provision 
alone  is  of  tremendous  significance  as 
well  as  controversy.  Its  positive  aspects 
will  afford  the  Nation  an  increase  m 
places  for  children  in  child  care  centers 
which  are  badly  needed.  Many  groups 
have  asked  for  this  kind  of  help. 

STRENGTHENING    FAMILY     LIFE 

Strengthening  family  life,  the  other 
major  goal  of  individual  planning,  is 
vei7  much  needed.  The  growing  incidence 
of  illegitimacy,  desertion,  and  divorce  is 
of  great  concern  to  all  Americans.  Among 
the  needy,  those  with  limited  educa- 
tion and  poor  parental  background,  these 
problems  are  especially  severe. 

The  unfortunate  children  who  happen 
to  be  illegitimate  must  never  be  pun- 
ished. Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  support  from  their  parents.  Only 
too  often  these  steps  are  not  taken.  If 
the  children  have  been  deserted,  every 
effort  must  be  taken,  under  this  bill,  to 
use  the  exis'.lni,  legal  machinery  to  lo- 
cate the  absconding  individual  and  hold 
him  accountable  for  tlie  money  he  should 
pay  for  the  support  of  his  children. 

Strengthening  family  life  is  more  than 
dealing  with  problems  of  illegitimacy 
and  financial  support.  It  is  helping  fam- 
ilies to  keep  children  in  school,  to  offer 
help  to  mothers  in  learning  the  business 
of  running  a  home,  preparing  nutritious 
foods,  dressing  the  children  and  getting 
them  to  school  on  time.  Many  families 
need  tliis  help  which,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, can  be  offered  by  the  social  workers 
of  the  agency  or  by  homemakers  Legis- 
lation enacted  in  1962  made  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  helping  dependent  fam- 
ilies with  their  problem.  The  1967  legis- 
lation provides  further  impetus  in  this 
direction  by  requiring  States  to  provide 
the  necessary  social  services. 


EMERGENCY     AID 

Families  with  emergency  trouble  will 
be  able  to  receive  emergency  assistance 
in  whatever  form  it  is  best  for  them  at 
their  time  of  need.  Families  which  have 
been  burned  out.  suffered  personal  trage- 
dies and  such  will  be  able  to  eet  money, 
medical  care,  shelter  provided,  food  sent 
in.  or  whatever  else  is  needed  to  deal 
with  the  crisis.  The  committees  are  to 
be  commended  for  adding  this  provision, 
thus,  recognizing  that  emergencies  which 
strike  families  cannot  be  delt  with  by 
bu.slness-as-usual  methods. 

Sometimes  emergencies  which  strike 
families  reveal  deepseated  problems 
which  establish  that  the  children  are  in 
danger  of  exploitation  or  abuse  Under 
the  legislation.  States  are  required  to 
have,  in  advance,  plans  to  deal  with 
these  situations.  This  means  working 
closely  with  the  courts  and  being  pre- 
pared, when  necesarv'.  to  find  places  for 
children  removed  from  the  home  by  the 
courts.  For  these  children,  previous  pro- 
visions have  been  inadequate.  Under  the 


new  legislation,  the  financing  will  be 
sufficient  to  assure  that  the  child  may 
be  placed  in  a  safe  place  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  its  share  of 
the  cost. 

IMPBOVED    MEDICAL    CASE 

A  number  of  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion deal  with   the  program  of  medical 
assistance.  In  addition  to  makL'ig  certain 
that  the  financing  of  that  program  is 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  the  legis- 
lation contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  will  make  more  safe   and  secure 
the  lives  of  those  who  must  Uve  in  nurs- 
ing homes.   Standards  for   such   homes 
have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  assure 
that  those  who  must  receive  that  form 
of  care  will  be  properly  cared  for.  Under 
the  bill,  standards  will  be  improved  sev- 
eral ways.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  a  provision  that  the  administrators  of 
such  homes  will  need  to  be  licensed  and 
the  States  will  be  obligated  to  provide 
training  programs  for  such  administra- 
tors.  The   nursing   home   industry    has 
grown  rapidly   and  not  all  administra- 
tors have  had  training  or  even  valid  ex- 
perience in  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
now  engaged  in.  This  is  unfortunate  and 
has  resulted  in  questionable  care  in  some 
places.    This  legislation   should  correct 
that  problem. 

Provisions  are  included  to  provide  a 
start  for  improved  management  of  medi- 
cal assistance  programs.  One  of  the  areas 
most  in  need  of  attention  Is  the  provision 
of  drugs.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  wortdng 
with  the  States  to  experiment  with  meth- 
ods of  more  efficient  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  others.  These  provisions 
will  be  of  benefit  to  all  in  the  community, 
not  only  to  those  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  welfare  programs. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  the 
welfare  provisions  are  necative  or  could 
be  punisl.ing.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
some  States,  In  their  zeal  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  assistance,  are  punitive  in  their 
approach,  or  if  any  particular  provision 
reveals  itself  to  be  in  and  of  itself  mis- 
chievous. I  am  confident  that  Congress 
will  promptly  respond  with  corrective 
measures. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  the  posi- 
tive features  of  the  legislation.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  monumental  aspects  of 
this  great  advance  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  less  for- 
tunate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  when 
the  social  security  bill  came  up  for  pass- 
age In  the  Senate  in  the  form  that  it 
then  existed.  I  voted  against  It,  and  made 
a  statement  for  the  Record. 

Since  I  have  gladly  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  that  bill,  which  has  just 
been  agreed  to — and  I  am  happy  that  it 
has  been  agreed  to — I  wish  to  repeat  for 
the  Record  a  part  of  the  statement  that 
I  made  at  that  time. 
This  is  what  I  said : 

This  Is  an  extremely  swollen  blU.  with 
numerous  provisions  In  St  which  cannot  be 
financed,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  cut  out 
In  conference,  so  we  will  have  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  program,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  our  old  people  persuaded  that  ther  have 
sometlUng  they  have  not  got,  or  that  Con- 
gress has  done  something  for  them  which  It 
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has  not  done,  because  here  Is  a  bill  which 
Lb  not  properly  financed,  which  could  not 
stand  under  Its  own  weight,  and  which  I  hope 
will  come  back,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  out  of  conference 
In  a  much  better  form,  so  that  we  may  sup- 
port and  say  to  our  elderly  friends.  'We  have 
given  you  something  that  Is  meaningful,  be- 
cause we  have  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  additional  benefits  which  we  are  voting. 

I  am  happy  that  the  bill  did  come  back 
from  conference  in  accordance  with  the 
hope  that  I  expressed  at  that  time.  The 
conference  bill  is  well  financed,  and  the 
additional  benefits  that  it  affords  to  our 
elderly  people  are  financed  so  that  they 
will  be  paid. 

I  think  that  those  Senators  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  conference  report  should 
be  very  happy  that  the  conference  report 
was  in  the  form  in  which  it  was. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  our  other  conferees  for  having  par- 
ticipated in  making  the  changes  which 
have  made  the  bill  a  bill  of  which  friends 
of  a  reasonable  social  security  program 
can  be  proud. 

SOUNDNESS    OF    THE    SOCIAL    SECURTTT    PKOGRAM 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  served  on  the  social  security 
conference  committee  for  their  diligent 
work  and  for  their  efforts  In  making  this 
much-needed  legislation  a  reality.  The 
members  of  both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  their  distin- 
guished chairmen,  have  our  commenda- 
tion for  their  dedication  and  diligence  In 
formulating  and  perfecting  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967.  Once  again 
we  observe  the  soundness  and  adapta- 
bility of  our  social  insurance  system — 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  amended  by  the 
Congress  to  fit  our  constantly  changing 
times, 

THE   ABLE  CHAIRMAN,    SENATOR  LONG   OT  LOtTISI- 
ANA    AND    REPRESENTATIVE    MILLS 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
House  with  Wilbur  Mills.  He  Is  an  able 
Representative. 

Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  has  proved 
his  leadership  in  social  security  legisla- 
tion. 

The  principle  of  a  financially  sound 
program  Is  met  under  present  law  and — 
thanks  largely  to  the  purposeful  and  dili- 
gent work  of  the  gentlemen  in  both  com- 
mittees of  Congress— it  will  continue  to 
be  met  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
measure  on  its  way  to  the  President  for 
signature.  This  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  program.  Over  the  years,  regardless 
of  political  party,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  been  scrupu- 
lous In  providing  for  full  financing  of  all 
program  liberalizations.  The  nature  of 
the  contributory  program,  with  Its  huge 
commitments  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
aged,  the  disabled,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  Nation,  demands  and  re- 
ceives this  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  congressional  Intent  has  always  been 
that  contributions  plus  Interest  on  the 
trust  fund  Investments  shall  be  sufQclent 
to  meet  all  of  the  costs  of  benefits  and 
administration,  now  and  Into  the  Indefi- 
nite future.  The  new  legislation  adheres 
to  this  Intent — and  the  program  under  its 


provisions  will  continue  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  financing  provisions  are  sufficient 
to  meet  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
benefit  Improvements  provided.  Part  of 
the  remaining  cost  will  be  financed  by 
an  Increase  in  the  contribution  rates  of 
the  program — from  an  ultimate  rate  of 
5.65  percent  for  employers  and  employees 
under  present  law  to  5.9  percent. 

The  remaining  cost  will  be  met  by  an 
Increase  in  the  benefit  base — the  annual 
amount  of  earnings  that  Is  subject  to  the 
tax  and  counted  toward  benefits — from 
$6,600  to  $7,800.  Keeping  this  base  cur- 
rent is  the  factor  that  determines  how 
effective  is  the  job  that  socla.  security 
does  in  providing  retirement  security. 
H.R.  12080.  in  raising  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  to  $7,800.  has  thus  in- 
creased the  retirement  security  of  middle 
and  upper  income  citizens.  It  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  millions  of  persons  to 
raise  the  base.  In  effect,  it  will  enable 
them  to  count  on  much  more  adequate 
benefits  in  retirement  and  In  case  of 
disability,  and  a  much  more  comfortable 
level  of  Income  protection  for  their  fam- 
ilies. About  81  percent  of  all  workers  will 
now  have  their  entire  earnings  covered 
by  social  security;  nearly  64  percent  of 
regularly  employed  men  will  have  all 
their  earnings  covered. 

For  these  reasons.  I  appreciate  and 
commend  the  1967  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Some  provisions  are 
not  100-percent  acceptable  to  many  per- 
sons, but  the  flnanical  soundness  of  the 
social  security  program  Is  assured.  At  the 
same  time,  proper  consideration  is  given 
to  the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  The 
newest  social  security  measure  is  surely 
one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  this  90th  Congress. 

MEDICARE    IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
social  security  bill  that  we  have  just 
approved  is  an  outstanding  one  in  several 
respects.  Although  the  final  bill  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  House-Senate  conferees  does 
not  Include  a  number  of  Improvements 
that  we  in  the  Senate  would  have  liked 
to  see  included,  it  is  nevertheless  an  Im- 
pressive bill. 

To  me  the  improvements  In  the  medi- 
care program  are  particularly  note- 
worthy— not  so  much  for  the  size  of  the 
improvements  that  are  made  In  the 
medicare  benefits  as  for  what  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendments  Indicates  about 
the  success  of  this  new  part  of  the  social 
security  program.  It  Is  only  2  years 
since  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  was 
added  to  the  Nation's  basic  system  for 
providing  workers  with  retirement,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance.  We  all 
recall  the  dire  predictions  that  accom- 
panied the  final  adoption  of  the  proposal 
that  had  so  long  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy— the  system  would  prove  un- 
workable, the  doctors  would  not  cooper- 
ate, and  so  on.  None  of  these  predictions 
came  true.  Instead,  with  the  cooperation 
of  ho-spltals  and  other  medical  institu- 
tions, private  Insurance  companies, 
physicians,  and  the  senior  citizens  them- 
selves, the  new  program  In  the  short 
space  of  a  year  and  a  half  was  so  well 
established  that  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 


gress were  ready  to  make  minor  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  that  would  help 
the  system  to  operate  more  effectively — 
without  any  talk  of  scrapping  the  system. 

This  bill  will  smooth  out  some  rough 
spots  in  administration — for  example,  It 
will  simplify  collection  and  payment  for 
hospital  outpatient  services  by  consoli- 
dating them  under  one  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  will  make  it  easier  for  bene- 
ficiaries to  pay  their  physicians'  bills  by 
allowing  them  to  claim  medicare  reim- 
bursement before  paying  the  bill.  It  will 
also  improve  benefits  by  providing  addi- 
tional days  of  hospital  coverage  in  the 
form  of  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days  of 
hospital  coverage  with  the  beneficiary 
paying  $20  a  day  coinsurance,  by  per- 
mitting the  medical  insxirance  program 
to  pay  for  X-rays  and  laboratory  services 
for  people  in  hospitals  and  extended  care 
facilities  where  the  hospital  insurance 
program  cannot  pay,  and  by  covering 
outpatient  physical  therapy  provided  by 
or  tiirough  a  variety  of  health  agencies 
and  institutions. 

It  Is  highly  satisfying  to  find  that  the 
new  part  of  our  social  security  program 
has  so  quickly  taken  its  place  as  a  part 
of  the  system  on  which  virtually  all  of 
our  citizens  depend.  Now  people  can 
safely  count  on  social  security  to  pro- 
vide benefits  not  only  in  case  of  retire- 
ment, death  and  disability,  but  also  In 
case  of  Illness  in  old  age.  And  they  know 
that  the  benefits  will  be  theirs  even 
though  they  have  been  able  to  save  a  sub- 
stantial amount  on  their  own.  and  not 
just  if  they  are  needy.  To  me  the  Idea  of 
paying  contributions  during  working 
years  so  as  to  receive  benefits  without 
question  when  the  family's  work  Income 
is  cut  off  by  retirement,  death,  or  dis- 
ability Is  so  appealing  that  I  feel  a  fresh 
glow  of  pride  every  time  we  make  Im- 
provements In  our  social  security  system. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr,  President,  with 
misgivings.  I  have  voted  to  accept  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12080.  The  bill 
produced  by  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence not  only  strips  away  many  of  the 
gains  we  added  In  the  Senate,  but  rein- 
states some  sections  that  are  clearly  re- 
gressive. 

The  worst  provisions  In  the  conference 
version  of  the  bill  are  outlined  In  a  tele- 
gram I  received  from  Bill  Child,  com- 
missioner of  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Public  Assistance.  In  which  he  said: 

Provision  known  as  AFDC  freeze  and  pro- 
vision that  could  be  vised  to  require  moth- 
ers to  take  employment  contrary  to  best  In- 
teresu  of  their  children  Is  highly  discrimi- 
natory and  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare 
of  children.  Urge  restoration  of  Senate  ver- 
sion on  these  points, 

I  agree  with  Commissioner  Child 
Surely  this  freeze  on  funds  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  would 
work  new  burdens  on  all  States.  In  Idaho, 
where  taxes  are  already  verj-  high,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  supply  the  money 
needed  to  supplement  the  programs  so 
restricted:  thus  the  penalty  may  of  ne- 
cessity be  shifted  to  the  children  them- 
selves. It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a 
State  would  have  only  two  choices; 
either  reduce  payments  across  the  board 
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to  preserve  equality  of  treatment  for  all, 
or  refuse  assistance  to  all  who  exceed 
the  arbitrary  quota. 

Likewise,  In  the  provision  for  manda- 
tory employment  of  mothers,  the  prin- 
cipal victims,  certainly  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  will  be  the  children  While 
everyone  would  like  to  convert  welfare 
recipients  Into  self-sufficient  workers  and 
uxpayers.  It  seems  to  me  that  com- 
pelUng  mothers  to  work,  regardless  of 
the  needs  In  the  home  of  their  minor 
children.  Is  a  heavj'-handed  approach. 

I  have  voted  for  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ference rerxjrt  only  because  I  fear  that 
its  rejection  would  Jeopardize  the  In- 
creased retirement  benefits,  now  due  to 
become  effective  in  March  1968,  so  Im- 
portant to  milUons  of  our  retired  citizens. 

There  Is  strong  feeling  among  my  col- 
leagues—feeling slmilariy  expressed  to- 
day bv  the  President— that  we  must  re- 
view, shortly  after  the  start  of  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress,  and  attempt  to 
amend  the  House-drafted  welfare  sec- 
tions of  this  bill. 

EFFECT     OF     SOCIAL     SECDRrTT     BILL     ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  major  effects  of 
the  social  security  bill  will  be  to  reduce 
poverty.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
poverty  is  vmnecessarj-  and  that  we 
should  take  every  opportunity  available 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  scourage. 

Using  the  standard  for  poverty  de- 
veloped by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, we  find  that  7  5  million  of  the 
19.3  million  persons  aged  65  and  over  are 
poor.  And— what  is  worse — while  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  con- 
sidered to  be  poor  becomes  less  with  each 
passing  year,  the  number  of  persons  aged 
65  and  over  who  are  considered  poor  is 
actually  increasing.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  aged  population  of  this  country 
easily  qualifies  as  the  Nation's  major 
poverty  group. 

Without  social  security,  this  picture 
would  be  worse  than  it  is  now.  About  5.7 
million  people  65  or  over  are  kept  above 
the  poverty  level  only  by  the  receipt  of 
their  monthly  social  security  benefits. 
This  means  that  36  percent  of  the  16 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  aged 
65  or  older  are  kept  above  poverty  only 
by  the  receipt  of  their  monthly  benefits. 
Under  the  bill  we  have  ju.st  passed, 
which  would  raise  cash  benefits  under 
social  security  by  13  percent,  with  a  $55 
minimum  benefit,  about  1  million  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  now  poor  will  be  moved 
out  of  poverty.  About  200,000  of  these 
beneficiaries  are  under  65 — young  wid- 
ows with  children  and  disabled  workers 
and  their  dependents. 

Thus.  I  consider  this  bill  as  one  of  our 
most  important  weapons  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  Every  Senator  who 
voted  for  this  bill  helped  us  take  an- 
other giant  step  along  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic security  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
social  security  measure  just  adopted  by 
the  Senate  will  appear  on  the  books  as  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  devoted  and 
diligent  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
highly   able   chairman   of   the   Finance 


Committee.  The  older  Americans  who 
stand  to  benefit  by  its  provisions  will 
now  realize  the  fruits  of  the  promise 
made  more  than  a  year  ago.  There  cer- 
tainly is  great  merit  in  the  proposal  and 
in  the  provisions  that  are  designed  to 
lift  so  many  persons  out  of  depths  of 
poverty,  in  the  increases  that  will  bene- 
fit the' recipients  of  medicare  and  social 
security,  and  In  all  the  other  laws  that 
have  been  expanded  and  improved.  The 
Senate  is  highly  grateful  to  Senator  Long 
for  his  outstandhig  efforts. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS'  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
I  report  to  my  constituents  in  New  York 
State  on  the  current  session  of  Congress 
and  on  my  activities  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  my  19th  report. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  was 
a  gratifvlng  year  for  me  personally,  but 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  It- 
self was  characterized  by  deep  legislative 
frustrations  in  the  face  of  grave  national 
crises;  it  was  a  session  of  inadequacy. 

The  Nation  was  deeply  troubled  this 
year  by  the  Vietnam  war,  the  growing 
crisis  of  our  cities,  and  the  threat  of  In- 
ternational financial  crisis.  Yet,  the  Con- 
gress seemed  to  be  more  preoccupied  with 
debating  the  Dodd  case  involving  the 
ethics  of  a  Member— but  not  passing  a 
much  needed  code  of  ethics  for  Senators 
and  Congressmen — and  with  disputes  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  over  how  best 
to  cut  Government  spending — without 
passing  a  tax  bill. 

The  pace  of  the  session  itself  was  most 
distressing.  For  example,  other  than  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  cover  cur- 
rent needs,  not  one  appropriation  meas- 
ure was  enacted  until  June  24,  and  most 
of  the  measures  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  people — such  as  social  .security,  anti- 
poverty  and  education  were  held  in  con- 
tinuous delay  until  the  final  hours. 

Left  unresolved  were  important  meas- 
ures on  civil  rights,  higher  education, 
crime  prevention  and  housing,  all  of 
which  are  critically  needed  Also  unre- 
solved were  efforts  to  establish  responsi- 
ble congressional  guidelines  in  the  search 
for  peace,  the  need  for  permanent  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  Nation  from  strikes 
or  lockouts  threatening  Its  health  and 
safety,  and  an  effective  program  to  deal 
with  fiscal  and  monetary-  policies  at  home 
and  abroad,  especially  in  \iew  of  the  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound. 

I  will  continue  to  work  next  year  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Javits-Symington 
resolution,  cosponsored  by  63  Senators, 
which  outlines  the  elements  of  stability 
and  peace  in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 
And  I  win  also  work  for  adoption  of 
another  resolution  I  have  circulated  in 
the  Senate,  which  would  replace  the  out- 
dated Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  estab- 
lishing practical  U.S.  peace-seeking 
goals  in  Vietnam. 

Enacted  were  several  measures  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  One  was  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  which  will  pro- 
vide Federal  aid.  under  strict  guarantees 
of  freedom  from  Federal  control,  to  non- 
commercial television  and  radio  Another 
was  a  bill  barring  age  dLscrimlnatlon  In 
employmient.    a   proposal   I   have    been 


sponsoring  since  I  was  a  Congressman  In 

1951. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  that  my 
assignment  on  the  Appropriatioris  Com- 
mittee and  my  seniority  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  enabled  me  to  help 
conserve  major  aspects  of  the  an ti pov- 
erty, education,  and  welfare  programs 
from  insistent  atUck  in  key  House-Sen- 
ate conferences.  It  also  enabled  me  to 
fight  for  long -overdue  projects  for  New 
York  State 

I  was  honored  this  year  by  being 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
the  parliamentarians'  arm  of  NATO,  and 
by  the  prestigious  EUstlnguished  Con- 
gressional Service  Award  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association,  for  my 
legislative  activities  In  the  Senate.  These 
represent  the  highlights  of  the  past  year. 

VIETNAM.    FOREIGN    AJTAIES 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  has  grown 
in  intensity  over  the  last  year — as  has 
the  domestic  debate  over  our  involve- 
ment. Greater  vigor,  imagination,  and 
determination  are  required  in  the  search 
for  a  political,  diplomatic,  and  self-help 
breakthrough.  I  do  not  believe  contmned 
escalation  and  progressive  "Americani- 
zation" of  the  war  effort  will  achieve  our 
objectives  there.  In  February  1967,  I 
called  for  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  to  pro- 
mote peace  negotiations — because  the 
time  then  seemed  ripe.  Then,  in  a  series 
of  Senate  speeches,  I  focused  national  at- 
tention on  the  importance  of  the  Viet- 
namese presidential  election  in  relation 
to  our  commitment  to  assure  self-de- 
termination for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Because  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
which  the  administration  has  used  to 
show  congressional  endorsement  of  our 
actions  in  Vietnam,  was  enacted  almost 
4  years  ago  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. I  have  been  developing  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  supplement  and  super- 
sede It,  and  point  toward  practical  U.S. 
peace-seeking  goals  in  Vietnam.  My  pro- 
posal has  met  with  much  interest  and  I 
will  work  for  Its  adoption  m  the  next 
session. 

I  cosponsored  the  Mansfield  resolu- 
tion, which  passed  unanimous^',  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  insist  that  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  take  up 
the  Vietnam  problem. 

Capping  10  years  of  active  participa- 
tion in  NATO  affairs,  I  wa.";  elected  this 
vear  Chairman  of  the  Political  Commit- 
tee of  the  North  Atlantic  As.sembly  and 
have  been  ver>-  active  in  the  discu.ssions 
concerning  U.S.  relations  with  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  I  have  also  pro- 
posed a  free  trade  association  among  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Britain,  and 
other  industrialized  nations  if  Britain 
continues  to  be  excluded  by  General  de 
Gaulle  from  the  Common  Market. 

In  1964,  I  proposed  formation  of  a 
Latin  American  Common  Marlcet  and  am 
gratified  to  note  that  this  idea  was  en- 
dorsed by  hemisphere  heads  of  state  at 
Punta  del  Este  this  year. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

June  1967  saw  the  dramatic  outbreak 
of  hostilities  In  the  Middle  East  wWch 
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underscored  the  continuing  instability  of 
this  region.  In  the  months  prior  to  the 
Arab-Israel  war  I  had  endeavored  to 
alert  the  administration  to  the  coming 
crisis  in  a  series  of  speeches,  personal 
conferences  and  aia  exchange  of  con-e- 
spondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State — 
released  in  January — and  to  galvanize 
the  United  States  into  action  diplomacy 
that  might  have  prevented  armed  con- 
flict. Israel's  brilliant  military  victory 
not  only  preserved  Israel's  existence  but 
saved  vital  free  world  interests  from  de- 
feat at  Arab  and  Soviet  hands.  The 
Javits-Symington  resolution  stated  the 
views  of  the  Senate  on  the  elements  of  a 
stable  and  durable  Middle  East  peace, 
emphasizing  that  there  should  be  direct 
negotiations  between  the  parties  prior  to 
withdrawal  from  Israel-occupied  terri- 
tory. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet's  crash  program 
to  rearm  the  Arabs  and  President  de 
Gaulle's  discontinuance  of  France  s  ai-ms 
aid  to  Israel,  I  have  emphasized  the  U.S. 
responsiblUty  to  assure  Israel  of  an  ade- 
quate arms  supply  sufBcIent  to  maintain 
deterrence  in  the  region.  I  have  sought 
also  to  alleviate  another  source  of  fric- 
tion by  sponsoring  a  major  study  of  the 
Arab  refugee  program  aimed  at  practical 
ways  of  permanently  settling  the  refu- 
gees. 

I  have  continuously  denounced  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  by  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
I  have  consistently  worked  for  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
and  will  continue  my  efforts  in  the  next 

session. 

hjternationai,  trade 

The  far-reaching  tariff  reductions 
achieved  at  the  sixth  round  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations— the  Kennedy  round — had 
my  full  support  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  United 
States.  Tariff  concessions  by  our  trading 
partners  affected  almost  $8  billion  of  U.S. 
exports.  Also  agreement  was  reached  on 
an  international  antidumping  code  on 
chemicals  and  on  grains. 

The  recent  massive  drive  for  the  en- 
actment of  import  quotas  Involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  trade,  therefore,  comes 
as  a  grave  threat  to  the  results  of  the 
Kennedy  round.  I  opposed  this  protec- 
tionist drive,  for  It  would  expose  our  ex- 
ports to  the  danger  of  retaliation;  worsen 
o\ir  balance  of  payments:  hurt  millions 
of  consumers  through  higher  pric« :  and 
threaten  U.S.  Industry  with  more  Gov- 
ernment controls.  New  York  needs  un- 
fettered International  commerce  as  a 
leading  export  and  transshipment  State. 
Remedies  exist  for  those  sectors  of  in- 
dustry hurt  by  excessive  foreign  competi- 
tion under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I 
fully  support  the  use  of  these  remedies, 
liberalization  of  adjustment  assistance 
and  domestic  measures  to  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  our  Industries. 

The  $2.3  billion  1967  foreign  aid  bill 
was  the  lowest  amount  in  20  years,  mak- 
ing the  role  of  private  enterprise  Increas- 
ingly Important,  This  year  T  succeeded  In 
reversing  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  decision  to  reduce  the  ex- 
isting celling  on  AID'S  extended  risk 
guarantee  of  private  Investments  In  less 
developed  countries.  The  Senate  sup- 
ported my  amendments  to  retain  the  ex- 
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isting  75-percent  celling  and  to  extend 
the  program  until  1970,  guaranteeing 
continuation  of  this  essential  tool  to  en- 
courage greater  U.S.  private  Investment 
in  developing  countries. 

The  successful  negotiations  on  the  cre- 
ation of  new  International  reserves — the 
so-called  special  drawing  rights — 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  had  my  full  support  aiid  I  helped 
contribute  to  their  success  through  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Senate  Re- 
publican member. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  of  which  I  was  Chair- 
man, completed  its  work  of  increasing 
economic  cooperation  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  on  a  permanent  basis  wltli 
the  announcement  that  an  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean Development  Institute  will 
shortly  be  established  for  the  purpose.  I 
deeply  regretted  the  coup  of  the  colonels 
In  Greece  and  have  worked  for  the  earli- 
est possible  return  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment through  high-level  contacts  de- 
veloped duiing  my  work  with  the  Greek- 
Turkish  project. 

Once  more  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives refused  this  year  to  appropriate  the 
$4.7  million  authorized  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  an  agency  designed  to  encourage 
foreign  travel  to  this  country.  I  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate  to  In- 
crease the  agency's  appropriations  from 
$3  to  $4  million,  but  this  was  lost  in  con- 
ference. I  strongly  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  in  November  to  ap- 
point a  high-level  industry-Government 
task  force  on  travel  which  will  have  be- 
fore It  my  bill  to  expand  the  functions 
of  USTS  and  to  increase  its  budget  to 
$15  million  per  year. 

At  my  Initiative  the  Joint  Ekionomlc 
Committee  held  hearings  this  April  and 
issued  a  series  of  studies  on  the  economy 
of  Communist  China.  This  constituted 
the  first  comprehensive  Congressional 
examination  of  Communist  China's  eco- 
nomic base. 

CRISIS    OF    THE    CITIES 

Rioting  In  more  than  70  U.S.  cities  last 
summer  underlined  the  deterioration  of 
living  conditions  in  the  slums  and  the 
frustrations  of  the  people.  Yet,  It  was  a 
continuing  fight  this  year  to  assuie  that 
crucial  antipoverty  funds  would  be  avail- 
able on  time.  I  petitioned  the  President 
to  make  supplemental  funds  available 
last  spring,  and  Introduced  a  bill  for 
$137.5  million  for  special  summer  pro- 
grams. I  also  testified  and  worked  on  be- 
half of  the  administration's  $75  million 
summer  measure,  aided  New  York  State 
In  receiving  a  $8  million  share,  and  led 
the  eventually  successful  fight  in  the 
Senate  for  a  special  continuing  appro- 
priation to  keep  programs  operating  and 
personnel  paid  when  original  funds  ran 
out. 

The  antipoverty  bill  itself  was  not 
passed  until  the  end  of  1967.  It  contains 
more  than  12  amendments  I  authored. 
Among  them  are:  a  $25  million  new  day- 
care program  to  enable  unemployed 
mothers  to  seek  training  and  employ- 
ment; community  action  agencies  to 
conduct  narcotics  and  alcoholic  addic- 
tion programs;    reimbursement  to  em- 


ployers for  the  extra  costs  of  employing 
and  training  the  hard-core  poor,  includ- 
ing costs  of  transportation  from  slums 
to  industrial  parks;  Incentives  to  em- 
ployers to  locate  plants  in  or  near  pov- 
erty areas  and  to  give  special  assistance 
to  rural  areas  of  high  out-migratlon; 
and  revision  of  the  small  business  assist- 
ance program,  focusing  these  activities 
on  poverty  areas  and  in  training  ghetto 
residents  for  small  business  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  our  Investigations  of  the  "crises  of 
the  cities."  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  key  to  the  antipoverty  effort  is  jobs. 
The  Clark-Javits  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  which  would  have  created 
200,000  jobs  for  the  poor  In  public  serv- 
ice fields,  failed  by  only  five  votes  In  the 
Senate  and  will  be  of  major  concern 
again  next  session. 

Supported  by  20  Senators.  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  Domestic  Devel- 
opment Bank,  patterned  after  the  'World 
Bank,  to  provide  a  new  source  of  financ- 
ing for  business  ventures  In  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas.  My  companion 
measure,  cosponsored  by  24  Senators, 
would  establish  an  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Corporation  to  act  as  a  national 
technical  assistance  group  to  bring  the 
private  sector  more  effectively  Into  the 
antipoverty  effort.  I  Intend  to  press  for 
both  measures  early  next  year. 

Regressive  welfare  provisions  were 
contained  in  the  House-passed  social  se- 
curity bill,  and  I  led  the  Republican  side 
In  the  bipartisan  Senate  effort  to  elimi- 
nate these  provisions.  Including  one 
which  would  freeze  Federal  welfare  pay- 
ments at  a  given  rate,  forcing  the  States 
and  the  cities  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
any  Increase  In  the  welfare  rolls.  Follow- 
ing a  personal  Inspection  tour  in  Mi.ssis- 
sippl,  I  cosponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide food  and  medical  services  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  prevent  any  Ameri- 
can from  starving. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Appro- 
priations Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee.  I  was  able  to  help 
In  obtaining  a  $5  million  Increase  In 
programs  for  educational  parks  and  a 
$252,000  increase  for  civil  rights  com- 
pliance work  by  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  successful  effort  to  in- 
crease annual  appropriations  for  model 
cities  by  $100  million  and  for  rent  sup- 
plements by  $10  million  over  the  House- 
passed  figures. 

Although  the  Senate  did  not  enact  a 
housing  bill  In  1967.  the  omnibus  meas- 
ure reported  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  action  next  year 
Includes  a  program  I  cosponsored  to 
make  homeownership  available  to  low- 
Income  families  and  my  own  proposal 
to  increase  the  amount  available  for  re- 
habilitation grants  in  lu-ban  renewal  or 
code  enforcement  areas.  It  also  con- 
tained my  proposal  to  double  funds 
presently  available  for  college  housing 
through  provision  of  interest  subsidy 
payments. 

Convinced  that  adequate  funds  must 
be  made  available  for  substantial  hous- 
ing rehabilitation,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow:  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  local  housing  bonds  to  be  used 
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for  more  low-cost,  long-term  loans  for 
rehabilitation,  a  rapid  Federal  income 
tax  depreciation  write-off  for  rehabili- 
tation, loans  to  cities  to  rehabUitate  city- 
0%-ned  substandard  properties,  and  Fed- 
eral grants  up  to  50  percent  of  local 
tax  abatement  for  the  provision  of  low- 
Income  housing. 

I  also  offered  legislation  to  make 
State-supported,  nonprofit  middle-in- 
come housing  projects — such  as  New 
York's  Mltchel-Lama  program — eligible 
to  persons  receiving  rent  supplements 
and  a  proposal  to  provide  interest  sub- 
sidy payments  for  privately  financed 
middle -income  housing.  I  again  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Senate  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

Equally  vital  to  the  health  of  our  urban 
areas  is  adequate  transportation.  I  in- 
terceded with  various  Federal  agencies 
on  behalf  of  continuing  commuter  serv- 
ice on  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  Recent 
developments  in  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  Penn.-ylvania  and  New  York  Central 
Railroads  suggest  that  this  problem  may 
finally  be  eased  with  the  integration  of 
the  New  Haven  into  the  combined  Penn- 
Central  system. 

I  introduced  a  broad  plan  of  airport 
development  to  relieve  the  dangerously 
overcrowded  air  and  ground  conditions 
at  metropoUtan  Jetports.  Using  In- 
creased taxes  on  airport  users  instead 
of  the  general  public,  this  legislation 
would  expand  the  u.se  of  "satellite"  air- 
ports by  private  aircraft  and  establish 
an  airport  development  fvmd  to  improve 
airport  facilities,  parking,  and  access 
roads. 

INTUATION    ANT)   TAXKS 

Serious  questions  about  our  ability  and 
willingness  to  manage  our  economic  af- 
faii-s  require  adequate  fiscal  measures  to 
bring  our  $29  billion  budget  deficit  un- 
der control.  I  have  stated  that  Congress 
should  not  consider  the  proposed  10-per- 
cent tax  surcharge  until  the  President 
outlines  In  detail  his  suggested  cuts  in 
nonessential  spending  and  his  proposed 
tax  reforms. 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  which  would 
have  resulted  In  a  5-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  In  controllable  expenditures 
and  for  another  stating  that  before  ad- 
journment Congress  should  enact  leg- 
islation limiting  expenditures  this  fiscal 
year  to  $5  billion  less  than  those  pro- 
posed In  the  budget  unless  the  President 
takes  similar  action  beforehand.  I  voted 
In  favor  of  final  Senate  approval  of 
NASA  appropriations  which  cut  the 
budget  request  for  this  fiscal  year  by 
$421  million,  but  supported  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  cut  this  figure 
by  an  additional  $100.5  million. 

I  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  7-per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit,  suspended 
last  year  at  the  administration's  request 
and  cosponsored  legislation  which  would 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  consres- 
slonal  evaluation  of  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  executive  agencies. 

With  several  Republican  sponsors.  I 
reintroduced  a  revised  Javlts  plan  for  the 
return  to  the  Stat<^.  and  through  them 
to  local  governments,  of  a  portion  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  a  minimum  of  strings 
attached.  This  tax-sharing  plan  would 


provide  a  new  source  of  funds  to  revital- 
ize State  and  local  governments. 

Following  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound.  I  proposed  several  measures  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  determina- 
tion to  defend  the  dollar.  These  proposals 
Included  the  removal  of  the  remaining 
requirement  lor  a  gold  reserve  to  back 
Federal  Reserve  notes;  and  if  necessary, 
the  further  tightening  of  the  administra- 
tion's voluntary  controls  on  bank  loans 
to  foreigners  and  on  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment abroad;  the  enactment  of  a  tem- 
porary tax  increase,  subject  to  review 
within  6  months  of  enactment  and  cou- 
pled with  cuts  in  nonessential  spend- 
ing; and  a  firm  commitment  by  the 
President  on  tax  reform. 

UVBOR    AND    EMJT,OTMENT 

The  2-day  railroad  strike  in  July, 
which  followed  two  extensions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act's  strike  deadline, 
dramatized  the  continuing  need  for  stat- 
utory law  to  protect  the  Nation  from  such 
strikes  or  lockouts  as  threaten  its  health 
and  safety.  Early  In  1967.  I  joined  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  in  spon- 
soring a  resolution  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  submit  recommendations 
for  such  legislation.  The  administration 
remains  reluctant  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  issue,  and  the  railroad  strike  led  to 
enactment  of  legislation  establishing  a 
special  Board  to  mediate  and,  if  neces- 
sar>-,  to  make  binding  recommendations. 

Despite  my  continuing  opposition  to 
compulsory-  arbitration,  I  voted  for  this 
resolution  as  the  only  means  of  ending  a 
critical  national  stoppage.  I  succeeded, 
however.  In  obtaining  approval  of  an 
amendment  to  Insure  that  the  award  of 
the  special  Board  would  be  within  the 
limits  of  prior  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween the  parties. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  issues  today 
Is  the  necessity  for  legislation  to  protect 
the  retirement  security  of  miUions  de- 
pending on  private  pension  plans.  FArly 
this  year  I  introduced  the  first  bill  which 
deals  comprehensively  with  problems 
which  have  arisen  In  the  operation  of 
pension  plans.  It  would  establish  mini- 
mum standards  for  vesting,  funding,  ad- 
ministration, and  a  type  of  pension  bank, 
which  would  allow  the  transfer  of  pen- 
sion credits  from  job  to  job.  It  is  my  hope 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  bill  next 
spring. 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend  un- 
emploNTnent  compensation  rights  to  over 
1.5  mlillon  employees  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  State  hospitals  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  presently  ex- 
cluded from  this  system. 

As  an  advocate  of  adequate  salaries 
for  Federal  employees,  I  supported  legis- 
lation this  year  to  increase  their  pay  as 
one  step  toward  comparability  with  pri- 
vate employment.  This  legislation  also 
Included  a  ix)stal  rate  increase,  necessary 
to  minimize  the  postal  deficit. 

HEALTH    AND    EDUCATtON 

The  inadequate  resporise  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  during  the  past 
year  to  the  Nation's  continuing  health 
care  crisis  has  left  us  with  one-third  of 
our  hospital  capacity  outmoded,  a  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  medical  personnel 
and  rapidly  lncrea.slng  medical  costs,  Ac- 
cordinglj-,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  cor- 


rect hospital  obsolescence  and  develop 
new  techniques  in  hospital  moderniza- 
tion and  construction. 

Two  proposals  which  I  authored  were 
enacted  this  year:  first,  providing  safety 
standards  for  cliiiicai  laboratories,  thus 
insuring  more  adequate  medical  diagno- 
sis and  treatment:  and  second,  Federal 
aid  for  staffing  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  children.  Thirty-six  Sena- 
tors have  joined  in  the  bill  I  authored  to 
launch  a  nationwide  drive  against  alco- 
holism This  measure  implements  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidents  Crune 
Commission  and  the  National  Conference 
on  Alcoholism  and  would  assist  local 
communities  in  treating  chronic  alco- 
holics medically  and  socially,  rather  than 
criminallv.  The  Congress  this  year  ex- 
panded and  extended  to  1972  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Included  in  the  bill  is  the 
provision  I  introduced  which  requires  re- 
allocation of  State  program  funds,  thus 
Increasing  the  amount  received  by  New 

York  State.  ^     ^, 

In  expanding  and  renewing  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondar>-  Education  Act, 
Congress  included  a  comprehensive  new 
program,  which  I  cosponsored,  for  bilin- 
gual education.  The  new  law  includes  14 
major  provisions  I  had  authored  includ- 
ing those  pro\idLng  for  school  bus  safety, 
prioritv  for  overcrowded  schools  In  re- 
ceiving' Federal  funds,  encouraging  com- 
munity involvement  and  strengthening 
local  education  agencies  and  technical 
assistance  programs  to  rural  areas  I  also 
introduced  legislation  to  make  the  same 
loan  privileges  avaUable  to  .Americans 
studying  medicine  abroad  as  to  those  m 
U.S.  schools.  ^  ^. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  was  able  to  help  In  obtain- 
ing Senate  approval  of  $13, 5  miUion  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  after  the  House  faDed 
to  appropriate  any  funds  whatsoever. 
This  appropriation  was  essential  to  con- 
tinue a  program  which  provides  skilled 
teachers  for  deprived  area  schools. 

Also  enacted  was  broad  legislation 
which  extended  to  Vietnam  and  cold  war 
veterans,  pension,  education  and  read- 
justment benefits  received  by  veterans  of 
previous  wars.  Included  in  this  law  is  the 
provision  I  introduced  to  extend  the 
home  loan  guarantee  program  for  World 
War  n  veterans. 

I  supported  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1967.  which 
would  have  increased  benefits  across  the 
board  bv  15  percent  and  increased  mml- 
mum  benefits  to  $70.  But  I  was  compelled 
to  protest  the  final  product  which  mate- 
rially cut  the  benefits  and  established 
most  objectionable  conditions  in  certain 
welfare  programs,  especially  those  deal- 
ing with  mothers  who  are  welfare 
recipients. 

BUBAL   LITE 

Recognizing  the  increasing  importance 
of  rural  development,  together  with  10 
New  York  Congressmen  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
localities  for  the  construction  of  multi- 
purpose water  projects  to  Insure  high 
water  qualltv  standards  on  smaller  nvers 
and  streams  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
resen-e  water  supplies  to  allow  future  in- 
dustrial or  community  growth  In  rural 
areas,  I  also  cosponsored  two  Senate- 
passed  bills:  one,  to  authorize  loans  by 
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the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
the  development  of  rural  commuiilty 
centers  and  to  Increase  the  ceiling  on 
loans  which  FHA  can  make;  and  the 
other,  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  share  in  costs  of  improvements 
relating  to  public  fish,  wildlife,  «■  recre- 
ational areas. 

In  an  efifort  to  protect  New  York's  Im- 
portant dairy-farming  Industry,  I  sup- 
ported the  Tariff  Commission's  recom- 
mendation and  urged  immediate  Presi- 
dential action  to  prevent  the  circumven- 
tion of  the  intent  of  dairy  import  quotas 
and  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consider  one  milk  marketing  onier  for 
the  Northeast  to  meet  the  effect  of  price 
variance  in  the  present  orders. 

The  Agri^-ullyre  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve,  Increased 
House-allocated  funds  for  farmer  coop- 
erative service  by  $100,000  over  last  year, 
and  soil  conservation  service  for  part- 
time  workers  by  $500,000.  The  Senate  also 
provided  specifically  for  better  liaison 
between  State  and  Federal  Agriculture 
Departments,  and  increased  the  budget 
request  for  watershed  construction  by  $5 
million. 

rrrw  tork  stati:  aftaiss 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  was  particularly  grat- 
ified in  helping  to  obtain  in  the  Senate 
an  increase  of  $22  million  In  the  amount 
available  for  water  pollution  abatement 
facilities — crucial  In  light  of  New  York's 
massive  "clean  waters"  program.  Al- 
though the  amount  was  later  lost  in  con- 
ference, I  will  again  press  for  Its  adop- 
tion. 

I  was  instrumental  in  restoring  $440,- 
000  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations for  the  Cortland  FMsh 
Hatchery.  In  addition,  appropriations  for 
the  Post  OCace  Department  contained 
$3  6  million  for  the  Syracuse  Post  OfiQce 
and  $16  million  for  Manhattan's  Morgan 
Station  Post  OfHce. 

The  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve,  increased 
funds  for  extension  services  and  4-H 
programs  by  $3  million  and  provided 
$40,000  for  planning  a  new  soil-plan  and 
research  laboratory  at  Cornell.  Other 
appropriations  bills  Included  funds  for 
the  construction  or  site  acquisition  of  the 
Bronx  Post  OEBce  and  Federal  OfiBce 
Building,  the  Buffalo  Federal  Office 
Building,  a  Hyde  Park  Library  extension, 
the  Syracuse  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  Building,  Rochester  Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  Building  and  the 
Champlain  border  station. 

Twenty-one  New  York  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  beach  erosion  projects 
were  funded  In  the  amount  of  $12.6  mil- 
lion. Of  particular  Interest  to  the  State 
was  my  reque.'^t  for  $100,000  In  the  public 
works-AEC  bill,  to  t>e  used  for  education 
purposes  at  the  hall  of  science  In  Flush- 
ing Meadow.  Queens.  This  request, 
turned  down  by  the  House,  was  restored 
by  the  Senate  but  lost  In  conference. 

The  1967  social  security  bill  contained 
a  specific  restriction  on  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  State  medicaid  programs. 
This  ceiling  will  force  New  York  State 
either  to  cut  back  Its  medicaid  program 
by  providing  a  lower  standard  of  income 
eligibility  or  to  assume  a  much  greater 
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share  of  the  cost.  While  acknowledging 
the  likelihood  of  some  ceiling,  I  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  this  unnecessarily  low 
ceiling,  which  threatened  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  this  program  was 
originally  enacted. 

Changes  which  I  had  advocated  in  pre- 
vious years  were,  however,  included  In 
this  year's  bill.  They  would  permit  differ- 
ent income  eligibility  levels  In  different 
parts  of  the  same  State,  and  allow  States 
to  establish  deductibles  for  hospital  costs 
as  well  as  medical  fees.  Their  effect  will 
be  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  program  and  to 
give  New  York  greater  flexibility  In  de- 
vising its  medicaid  program. 

I  led  the  fight  against  the  House- 
passed  measure  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  federally  chartered  or  in- 
sured banks  to  sell  State  lottery  tickets. 
This  bill  was  aimed  directly  at  New  York 
State,  and  I  felt  it  an  inappropriate  con- 
gressional interfeience  with  a  State's 
valid  public  policy,  approved  by  a  state- 
wide vote  of  the  people. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  Nos.  929  and  930.  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL 
FACrLTTIES  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
OF  1968 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1228)  to  authorize  project  grants 
for  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "1967"  and  insert  '1968";  In  line  7. 
after  "June  30."  strike  out  "1967"  and 
insert  "1968  ";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"necessary."  insert  "not  to  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  $36,227,000";  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "facilities,"  insert  "includ- 
ing extended  care  facilities,";  on  page  4, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"Surgeon  General"  and  insert  "Secre- 
tary"; and  on  page  5,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "facility,"  insert  "including  ex- 
tended care  facilities,";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  1228 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Facilities  Ckjnstructlon  Act  of  1968". 

ATJTHORIZATION    OF    APPBOPRtATIONS 

Sec  2  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces»ary.  not  to 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  $36,227,000.  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary),  to  make  grants 
to  assist  In  the  modernization  of  public  or 
nonprofit  private  hospital*  and  In  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  public  health 
centers,  long-term  care  facilities.  Including 
extended  care  faculties,  diagnostic  or  treat- 


ment centers,  rehabilitation  facilities.  facllU 
ties  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  only  If  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect has  been  filed  under  the  Medical  Facul- 
ties Acts  (which  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
means  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  or,  where  appropriate,  title  II  or  part  C 
of  title  I  of  tlie  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963)  and— 

( 1 )  has  been  approved  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Actc  and  the  application  filed  un- 
der this  Act  is  for  additional  funds  In  con- 
nection therewith,  or 

(2)  has  been  denied  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts  because  Insufficient  funds  are 
available  from  the  allotments  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  such  Acts  to  permit  ap- 
proval of  the  application. 

In  determining  whether  to  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  with  respect  to  any  project 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts,  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  project  under  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  Into  consideration;  and.  In 
any  such  case,  approval  under  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts  may  be  made  contingent  upon 
the  approval  of  an  application  with  respect 
to  such  project  under  this  Act  and  upon  such 
additional  funds  being  made  so  available. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  determining  the  order  In  which  to  ap- 
prove, under  this  Act,  applications  for  grants 
with  respect  to  project*.  Such  criteria  with 
respect  to  construction  projects  for  the  same 
type  of  facility  (or  for  modernization  proj- 
ects) shall  be  the  criteria  developed  by  the 
State  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  the  State  plan  approved  under  the 
Medical  Facilities  Acts. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  application  for  a  grant  Is 
filed  under  this  Act  and  with  respect  to 
which  an  application  for  a  grant  has  been 
denied  under  the  Medical  Facilities  Acts, 
such  application  under  this  Act  may  be  ap- 
proved only  If  there  Is  compliance  with  the 
s&me  terms  and  conditions  (Including  deter- 
mination. In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
State  plan,  that  the  project  Is  needed)  as  are 
applicable  to  applications  for  grants  under 
the  Medical  Facilities  Acts,  other  than  the 
availability  of  sufficient  funds  In  the  appro- 
priate allotment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  any  project  may  not  be 
approved  unless  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  application  has  been  afforded  to  a  body, 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  responsible 
metropolitan  areawlde  planning  body,  and 
any  recommendations  of  such  body  that 
were  timely  made  have  been  considered  by 
the  appropriate  State  agency  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  the  appli- 
cation. 

PAYMENTS 

Sbc,  4.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  project  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  provided  under  the  Medical  Facili- 
ties Acts  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  projects  for  which  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  such  Acts;  except 
that  such  payment*  shall  also  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  safeguard  the  Federal 
Intereet. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  payments  made  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  project,  together 
with  any  payments  with  respect  thereto 
under  the  Medical  Acts,  may  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  construction  project 
for  a  long-term  care  facility.  Including  ex- 
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tended  care  facilities,  a  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center,  or  a  rehabUltatlon  facility.  662^ 
oer  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project;  and 
(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  project  (In- 
cluding a  modernization  project).  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

RECOVKRT    OF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Payment  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  recovery  or  recapture  under  the 
same  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
provided  under  the  Medical  Facilities  Acts 
With  respect  to  payments  made  thereunder. 

MEANING    OF    TERMS 

Sec.  6.  The  terms  used  In  this  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the 
Medical  Facilities  Acts. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  944),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSES   OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  sup- 
plementary Federal  assistance  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  for  modern- 
ization of  public  or  nonprofit  private  hospi- 
tals, and  for  the  construction  of  such  health 
centers,  long-term  and  extended  care  fa- 
culties, diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  conamunlty  mental 
health  centers,  and  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

The  bill  wovUd  provide  additional  Federal 
project  grants  to  those  now  available  under 
various  programs  provided  by  the  Medical 
Facilities  Acts  (which  for  purposes  of  this 
bill  means  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  Including  the  HlU-Burton  pro- 
gram, or,  where  appropriate,  title  n  or  pt. 
C  of  title  I  of  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Health  Construction 
Actor  1963). 

Briefly,  this  legUlatlon  establUhes  the  ad- 
ministrative and  programming  machinery 
for  this  Intended  or  supplemental  aid  for 
projects  required  to  be  approvable  under 
construction  aid  programs — the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program,  or  the  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities of  the  mental  health  center  con- 
struction programs.  In  summary,  the  bill 
provides  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  funding  authorization,  for 
purposes  of  the  act  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1968.  and  for  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  concluding  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(2)  For  a  maximum  funding  authoriza- 
tion of  $36,227,000.  or  the  portion  thereof 
as  Is  necessary  and  supported  by  the  ap- 
propriate national  program  authority  and 
by  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Supplemental  aid  would  be  conditioned 
upon  the  sole  ground  of  insufficient  funds 
under  the  District's  allotments  under  the 
respective    nationwide    programs. 

(3)  For  two  types  of  Federal  grants  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government: 

(Q)  Supplementary  grants  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  funds  provided  for  a  pro- 
ject under  the  reg^ilar.  Federally  sponsored 
HUl-Burton.  mental  retardation  or  mental 
health  center  programs,  and  the  amount  of 
funds  re<rulred  to  constitute  the  higher 
Federal  share  authorized  by  this  new  legis- 
lation;   BX>d 

(b)  OranU  for  projecu  enabled  to  qualify 
for   granta   under    the   Hill-Burton,   mental 


retardation  or  community  mental  health 
center  programs,  provided  an  application 
has  been  filed  for  a  grant  under  the  appro- 
priate program  and  has  been  denied  because 
the  project  had  Insufficient  priority  or  be- 
cause sufficient  funds  were  imavaUable  In 
the  applicable  allotment  to  the  District  to 
permit  approval  of  the  application. 

(4)  For  approval  of  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  long-term  and  extended  care  facili- 
ties, diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  or  re- 
habilitation facilities  that  may  not  exceed— 

(a)  66%  percent  of  the  cost  of  long-term- 
care  or  an  extended  care  facility,  diagnostic 
or  treatment  centers,  or  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
culties; or 

(b)  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  other 

project. 

(5)  For  special  Federal  assUtance  only  If 
there  Is  compliance  with  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  (including  determination 
that  the  project  Is  needed  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  State  plan  for  health  fa- 
culties in  the  District)  as  are  applicable  to 
the  grants  under  the  Hill-Burton,  mental 
retardation  or  mental  health  center  con- 
struction programs.  Accordingly,  such  pro- 
posed projects  would  be  reviewed  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  State  plan  and  priority 
system  required  under  the  Federal  Hlll- 
Harris  mental  retardation  or  community 
mental  health  centers  program.  Such  proj- 
ects would  be  required  to  meet  construction 
and  equipment  standards  contained  In  reg- 
ulations adopted  to  Implement  such  pro- 
grams. 

(6)  For  a  mechanism  by  which  a  responsi- 
ble metropolitan  areawlde  planning  body  may 
comment  upon  the  merits  of  each  applica- 
tion. This  particular  phase  Is  especially  note- 
worthy because  It  provides  a  device  by  which 
local  representatives,  both  professional  and 
lay,  may  consider  construction  proposals  In 
relationship  to  the  needs  and  plans  of  other 
health  Institutions  or  programs  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  metropolitan  area,  wherein  the 
three  Jurisdictions  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  concerned. 

BACKGROUND  OF  rEDERAL  AW  TO  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

The  unique  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  for 
more  than  20  years. 

In  1946.  Congress  enacted  the  Hospital 
Center  Act,  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  as  a  replacement 
for  three  Independent,  nonprofit  hospitals. 
This  act  required  the  District  government  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  because  at  that  time  a  serious 
hospital  bed  shortage  was  evident  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  Congress  felt  compelled  to  meet 
that  emergency.  ,..»,. 

Later  extensions  and  amendments  of  that 
act  took  place,  such  as  the  1951  amendment 
authorizing  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  or  renovat- 
ing ho.spltal  facilities  generally  within  the 
District  The  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment was  required  to  pay  60  percent  of  the 
Federal  contribution.  Such  was  reduced  to 
30  percent  by  a  congressional  amendment  In 
1958  to  the  Hospital  Center  Act  for  grants 
made  after  that  time.  Under  the  1951  and 
subsequent  amendments,  grants  totaling 
$17,420,453  were  made  for  hospital  projects 
having  an  estimated  total  cost  of  $44,400  000. 
with  the  fact  being  today  that  practically 
every  public  and  private  hospital  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  having  participated  in  such 
program    That  act  expired  In  1962. 

In  1962  Congress  enacted  legislation  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-4601  authorizing  special  Federal 
grants  not  to  exceed  $2.5  million  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construcUnp  an  addition 
to  George   Washington   tTnlverslty  Hoeplt&l. 


Funds  for  this  purpose  were  appropriated  by 
Congress  In  fiscal  year  1964,  and  the  project 
is  now  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  Hospital  Center  Act  and 
Public  Law  87-460.  both  of  which  applied 
solely  to  the  District.  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance has  been  given  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  gener- 
ally In  Washington  through  two  generally 
applicable  Federal  programs — the  wartime 
defense  housing  and  public  works  program, 
commonly  known  as  the  Lanham  Act.  and 
the  hospital  and  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion program,  usually  called  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  Under  the  Lanham  Act,  two  hos- 
pitals In  the  District  received  a  Federal  con- 
tribution of  $5,655,000.  Under  the  HUl-Burton 
program,  a  total  of  $7,194,000  In  grants  was 
approved  through  fiscal  year  1966  for  27 
projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

LOCAL    PRrVATB    rtTNDING    UNAVAILABLE 

The  medical  necessity  for  the  1946  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center  Act  and  its  amend- 
ments thereto  arose  because  of  the  InabUlty 
of  sponsors  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  raise  private  capital  for  hospiUl  construc- 
tion to  meet  the  statutory  mat<:hlng  require- 
ments of  the  nationwide  HUl-Burton  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  the  District  was  unable  to 
use  certain  funds  allotted  to  it  under  that 
program. 

Consequently.  In  1961  President  Kennedy 
directed  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  examine  into  the  Dis- 
trict's contlniUng  need  for  special  assistance 
to  meet  health  needs  because  of  the  District's 
unique  geographic  location.  Factually.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  is  the  central  city  of  a  metro- 
poUtan  area  wherein  some  40  percent  or  more 
of  the  patients  who  are  required  to  utUlze 
hospital  facilities  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  residents  of  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  This  bUl  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
findtogs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare  originally  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  1965. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  special  needs 
for  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of  its 
bemg  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  central 
city  of  a  large  metropolitan  area,  with  an 
estimated  2Vi  million  population  expected  to 
Increase  to  3  million  by  1970. 

The  special  Federal  aid  made  avaUable  by 
the  Congress  over  the  past  20  years  for  con- 
struction of  District  medical  facilities  indi- 
cates that  the  HlU-Burton.  mental  retarda- 
tion and  mental  health  center  construction 
programs  provide  only  a  partial  answer  to 
the  problem  of  financing  the  construction  of 
such  facilities  in  the  District. 

First,  sponsors  of  projects  for  such  con- 
struction in  the  District  of  Columbia  experi- 
ence serious  difficulty  In  raising  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  thereof.  Second,  the 
allotment  of  HUl-Burton  funds  to  the  Dis- 
trict, which  m  general  Is  based  on  per  capita 
income  and  population,  is  low  in  reU.uonshlp 
to  the  facility  construction  demands,  con- 
sidering that  hospitals  within  the  District 
Itself  care  for  a  substantial  number  of  resi- 
dents from  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia 

Nonprofit  medical  facUlty  groups  seeking 
contributions  In  Washington  do  not  have 
available  to  them  much  of  the  Unportant 
support  from  corporate  gifts  which  are  avail- 
able m  other  communities  Corporate  gl.ts 
generally  make  up  to  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
total  private  funds  subscribed  !or  construct- 
ing hospitals  In  cities  the  size  of  the  Dis- 
trict; '  and  more  than  half  of  these  corporate 
gifts  come  from  manufacturing  corporation*. 
The  District,  however,  has  only  about  14  per- 
cent of  the  per  capita  potential  of  metro- 
politan areas  of  comparable  population  for 


■  "Survey  of  Municipal  Hospital  Faculties, 
bv  J  B  St«lnle  ( 1957) .  Indicating  that  Indus- 
trial  and  commercial  concerns  account  for  70 
to   80   percent   of    all    private   donations    to 
hospitals. 
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receiving  contributions  from  manufacturing 
corporations. 

Another  reason  for  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  project  sponsors  In  the  District 
In  securing  funds  to  meet  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  is  that,  although 
the  average  Income  In  the  District  la  among 
the  highest  in  the  country,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  income  scale 
are  temporary  residents  who  do  not  feel  an 
oblig^atlon  to  support  capital  Improvement 
drives  to  the  same  extent  that  permanent 
residents  here  or  elsewhere  do,  or  liKleed,  to 
the  extent  that  these  same  temporary  Wash- 
ington residents  feel  in  relation  to  their 
"home"  communities.  This  factor  hia  made 
it  difficult  to  raise  money  for  these  facilities 
in  the  amounts  which  might  be  expected  if 
the  average  income  alone  were  used  as  a 
guide.  i 

Likewise,  unique  medical  fadUty- tittllza- 
tion  and  construction  problems  exist  in  the 
District  because  of  the  large  number  of 
patients  from  nearby  Maryland  and  A^lrglnla 
who  occupy  general  hospital  beds  In  the  Dis- 
trict. A  survey  conducted  In  1958  showed 
that  approximately  40  pyercent  of  the  patients 
in  District  hospitals  came  from  outside  the 
District,  primarily  from  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  counties  in   the  metropolitan   area. 

A  study  of  the  residence  of  patients  ad- 
mitted to  general  hospitals  In  the  District 
during  the  week  of  February  25-March  3, 
1962.  showed  similar  results;  only  58  percent 
of  those  p>atlents  were  District  residents.  If 
District  of  Columbia  General  and  Friedman's 
Hospitals,  which  are  operated  locally  by  the 
EMstrtct  and  Federal  Governments,  respec- 
tively, were  excluded  from  this  latter  study, 
a  slgnlflcantly  higher  percentage  of  patients 
In  all  District  of  Columbia  hospitals  from 
outside  the  District  would  be  found,  ranging 
up  to  nearly  60  percent  In  the  case  of  George- 
town University  Hospital.  The  Hill-Burton, 
mental  retardation  and  community  mental 
health  center  construction  legislative  provi- 
sions do  not  recognize  this  factor  la  the  al- 
location of  funds.  As  compared  with  other 
States,  a  wider  dlsp>arity  exists  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  between  Federal  funds 
available  for  health  facilities  construction 
and  the  need  and  demand  for  suc^  funds. 

NEED    FOB    LECISL.M10N 

Tour  committee  believes  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  only  a  necessary  substitute  for 
the  outdated  Hospital  Center  Act  but  in  addi- 
tion, it  Includes  legislative  features  which 
( 1 )  take  advantage  of  advances  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  health  facilities:  and  (2)  provide 
an  orderly  mechanism  for  consideration  of 
construction  proposals  by  local,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Federal  officials  who  are 
skilled  In  the  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities, 
prior  to  consideration  of  such  construction 
proposals  by  the  Congress. 

Presently  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
is  a  total  of  4.879  general  hospftal  beds, 
with  additional  facilities  for  200  fmore  at 
George  Washlng^ton  University  ancf  George- 
town University  Hospitals. 

Statistics  supplied  to  the  committee  by 
the  Health  Facilities  Planning  Council  for 
Metropolitan  Wastilngton  showed  that  the 
total  hospital  beds  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  an  annual  utilization  rate  of 
84.7  percent,  which  means  that  on  a  given 
day  of  the  year  an  average  of  4,147  beds 
Is  being  utilized  and  of  these,  at  least  40 
percent,  or  1,659  beds,  are  being  used  by  resi- 
dents of  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia,  leav- 
ing 2.488  beds  for  vwe  by  District  resi- 
dents. Furthermore,  the  average  length  of 
st.iy  for  a  patient  in  any  one  of  these  beds 
U  8.1  days. 

Obviously,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  resi- 
dents either  prefer  the  medical  facilities  lo- 
cated In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  such 
facilities  are  not  as  readily  available  In  their 


States  of  residence.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
District's  hospitals  face  a  greater  patient  In- 
flux than  would  be  the  case  if  the  District 
were  not  the  unique  geographic  and  govern- 
mental unit  it  Is. 

Presently  excessive  occupancy  of  acute  hos- 
pital beds  within  the  District  must  continue 
until  such  time  as  sufficient  nursing  home 
beds  become  available.  Estimates  place  this 
need  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
at  3,000  beds  of  which  more  than  600  beds 
can  be  used  Immediately  In  the  District.  Pres- 
ently, the  District  has  2.513  beds  In  26  li- 
censed nursing  homes  which  are  being  oc- 
cupied near  the  100-percent  Hgure  through- 
out the  year. 

LONC-TERM-CAKE   FACI1JTIE3    INADEQUATE 

The  need  for  Federal  aid  Is  most  acute 
In  the  case  of  long-term-care  facilities,  one 
of  the  principal  alms  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram nationally  and  especially  Important  In 
the  District  because  Congress  Is  expected  to 
clear  this  session  enabling  legislation,  al- 
ready passed  by  both  Houses,  placing  the 
District  under  medicaid  coverage.  The  lack 
of  private  fundralslng  potential  for  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  is  even  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  short-term- 
care  facilities — as  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  District  has  been  able  to  use  little 
of  the  money  available  to  It  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  for  construction  of  long- 
term-care  facilities,  due  to  Inability  to  raise 
the  required  matching  funds. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health  advised  the  committee  that 
272  additional  long-term-care  beds  are  needed 
and  204  other  long-term-care  beds  require 
modernization  or  replacement  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Assuming  an  average  cost  of  (10,000 
per  bed,  the  total  cost  of  construction  and 
modernizing  long-term  beds  amounts  to  $4.7 
million,  whereas  the  annual  Hill-Burton  al- 
lotment to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  this 
purpose  Is  only  $200,000. 

For  the  reasons  cited  above,  special  Fed- 
eral Eisslstance  for  the  modernization  of  hos- 
pitals and  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  other  medical  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  clearly  required.  To  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  normal  private  sources  of  sup- 
port in  the  District,  Federal  grants  should 
cover  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction projects  for  a  long-term-care  fa- 
cility, a  diagnostic  or  treatment  center,  or  a 
rehabilitation  faculty.  The  urgency  of  the 
need  for  such  facilities  and  the  relatively 
greater  difficulty  In  securing  financing  for 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  their 
construction.  Justifies  a  higher  matching 
ratio  than  In  the  case  of  short-term-care 
faclllUes. 

Federal  grants  under  this  blU  would  not  be 
available  to  provide  additional  short-term 
acute  general  hospital  beds.  The  Health  Fa- 
cilities Planning  council  for  Metropolitan 
Washington  has  found  that  additional  gen- 
eral beds  In  the  District  of  Columbia  will  not 
be  needed  until  after  1975.  If  this  should 
change,  however,  additional  authority  can  be 
sought  from  the  Congress  to  construct  addi- 
tional general  hospital  beds,  commensurate 
with  the  need  existing  at  that  time. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  emerging 
patterns  of  health  care  nationwide,  as  already 
evidenced  within  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs,  point  to  the  need  in  urban  cities, 
such  as  Washington,  DC,  for  medical  com- 
plexes ranging  from  specialized  acute  care — 
t)oth  physical  and  mental — to  ambtUatory  fa- 
cilities, self-care  units,  and  long-term-care 
facilities  providing  extended  convalescent 
care.  The  bill  under  consideration  prorldes  a 
higher  Federal  share  for  long-term  and  ex- 
tended care  and  ambulatory  care  facility  con- 
struction as  an  InoenUve  to  the  construction 
of  these  less  costly  faclUtles.  This  action 
should  help  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  pres- 
sures for  more  acute  care  beds  which  are  more 
expensive  to  construct  and  operate. 


Supplementary  Federal  grants  permitted 
under  this  legislation  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  could  not  exceed  $36,227.- 
000  under  the  authorization  maximum  of  thU 
bill.  To  support  the  physical  need  for  this 
bill,  the  District  of  CJolumbla  Department  of 
Public  Health  submitted  the  accompanying 
table  setting  forth  current  plans  for  hospitals 
and  other  health  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

While  the  Justification  for  each  of  these 
construction  proposals  would  be  required  to 
meet  standards  laid  down  In  the  appropriate 
sections  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Acts  and  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Health  Construction  Act  of  1963,  the  sta- 
tistical table  illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  as  viewed  presently  without  attempt- 
ing to  project  the  need  for  5  of  10  years  In 
ttiis  fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  In  the 
country.  An  example  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
Federal  funds  presently  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict under  the  HlU-Burton  program  to  con- 
struct and  modernize  needed  t;eneral  hospital 
faciatles  Is  the  fact  that  the  HlU-Burton 
allotment  to  the  District  of  fiscal  year  1068 
is  $441,619  compared  to  the  current  need  of 
$36,227,000. 


RETIREMENT    OP    FIREFIGHTERS 

The  bill  (S.  1507)  to  include  flreflght- 
ers  within  the  provisions  of  section  8336 
(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  in  certain  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8336 
(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "United  SUtes"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  are  primarily  to  perform  work  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  control  and  extin- 
guishment of  fires  or  the  maintenance  and 
use  of  flreflghting  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  8348(g) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  shaU  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  benefits  payable 
pursuant  to  the  amendment  made  by  thla 
Act. 

Sec  3,  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons retiring  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
945  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTBPOSB    AND    JUSTIFICATION 

S.  1507  would  Include  Federal  firemen  un- 
der the  hazardous-duty  retirement  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Under  section  8336(c)  of  this  title,  the 
Congress  has  provided  for  retirement  and  an- 
nuity, at  age  50  and  after  20  years'  service, 
for  employees  who  dally  risk  their  lives  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  In  law  en- 
forcement hazardous  duty.  The  law  covers 
795  U.S.  marshals,  2.254  policemen,  13,125 
guards,  and  FBI  and  Treasury  agents. 

There  are  over  11.000  Federal  firemen,  how- 
ever, who  are  not  accorded  these  same  bene- 
flta  even  though  their  emploj-ment  Is  hazard- 
ous. Federal  firemen  are  required  to  work 
a  72-hour  week  for  52  weeks  a  year,  mlnUB 
leave.  This  Includes  holidays  and  Sundays 

The  firefighters'  fatality  rate  In  1966  was 
approximately  2''i  times  greater  than  the 
rate  for  policemen,  listed  as  20.9  duty  death* 


per  100,000  men.  These  statistics  compare 
with  a  rate  of  7.2  on-the-job  deaths  per 
100  000  workers  engaged  In  civilian  Federal 
service,  and  20  deaths  per  100,000  employees 
in  the  overall  work  force.  One  out  of  every 
eight  firefighters — or  12.5  per  100  men — sus- 
tained a  lost-time  Injury  in  1966.  Ranked 
against  24  other  occupations,  the  lost-time 
injury  rate  for  firefighters  working  In  major 
cities  was  topped  only  by  the  rate  for  those 
engaged  In  handling  marine  cargo.  In  1965, 
55.3  percent  of  firefighters'  deaths,  excluding 
retirees,  resulted  from  heart  and  lung  dis- 
eases. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  prefer- 
ential retirement  benefits  for  hazardous 
duty  should  be  extended  to  firefighters  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  hazardous  nature  of 
their  duties  which  are  always  related  to  flre- 
flghting. To  confine  a  preference  of  law  to  a 
group  of  employees  engaged  In  hazardous 
duty  without  recognizing  other  employees 
In  other  agencies  In  equally  or  more  hazard- 
ous occupations  Is  an  Inequity. 

COST 

The  proposal  would  have  a  cost  which  we 
estimate  at  $17,500  for  each  qualified  fire- 
fighter retiring  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Assuming  that  about  200  firefighters  retire 
each  year,  the  added  annual  coet  would  be 
$3.5  million. 

HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  8.  1607  on 
July  26,  1967,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 


over  the  dead  and  dying  and  rush  to  Inform 
a  government  outpost  to  send  help.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  ignorance  In  America.  The 
news  magazines  give  true  details.  Compro- 
mise m  any  way  with  the  Communists  means 
certain  takeover  and  eventual  expansion  of 
the  bloodshed  and  horror  as  they  wr.l  en- 
deavor to  "liberate"  other  countries  nearby. 


AN  ARTICLE  BY  A  MISSIONARY  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  an  article  from  one 
of  my  constituents.  It  was  written  by  a 
Vietnamese  missionary.  I  think  it  may 
be  of  particular  interest  to  all  who  are 
vitally  concerned  about  the  war, 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Vietnamese  Missionary  Speaks  Otrr  on 
THE  War  in  Vietnam 

Gordon  H.  Smith  has  been  a  soldier  for 
Christ  In  Viet  Nam  for  38  years.  He  was 
there  when  the  Japanese  occupied  the  coun- 
try during  World  War  II,  then  while  the 
French  were  fighting  the  Viet  Mlnh,  and 
now  during  the  present  confiict  with  the 
Viet  Cong.  Below  are  his  views  on  this  con- 
troversial struggle: 

Much  Is  beUig  said  about  American  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  as  being  immoral.  What 
I  find  immoral  are  the  almost  treasonable 
statements  made  by  those  who  want  peace 
at  any  price— even  at  the  price  of  dishonor 
and  slavery.  The  protesting  is  based  on  pure 
Ignorance.  What  distresses  us  is  the  flirting 
with  the  Communists  by  liberal.  Apostate 
Christian  Churches  In  America.  How  blind 
they  are  not  to  see  that  Communism  Is 
against  God  and  His  Church  and  that  Com- 
munists never  keep  their  word.  Communism 
anywhere  means  the  end  of  the  organized 
Christian  Church. 

Uttle  is  said  by  the  protestors  about  the 
VC  terror  tactics.  DaNang  hospitals  are  al- 
ways full  of  civilians,  old  and  young,  who 
are  wounded  by  VC  actions.  Nearly  every 
day  civilian  buses  are  blown  up.  The  other 
day  two  of  our  preachers  were  returning 
to  DaNang  on  a  motorbike  when  a  bus  In 
front,  loaded  with  passengers,  was  blown  Into 
a  rice  field.  They  had   to  carry  their  bikes 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev- 
erend Walter  H.  Watts,  pastor  of  the 
James  Fork  Baptist  Church  of  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.  With  the  letter,  he  enclosed 
a  resolution  of  that  church  with  respect 
to  law  enforcement  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Walter  H.  Watts  to  me,  together 
with  the  resolution  and  my  reply  to  the 
Reverend  Watts  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  With  the  ex- 
ception of  you  and  a  few  stalwart  sUtesmen 
like  you  there  seems  to  be  a  timidity  in  the 
face  of  mounting  anarchy  and  lawlessness  on 
the  part  of  our  elected  leaders.  As  a  minister 
of  a  small  rural  church,  I  felt  that  my  people 
and  I  could  at  least  posltlonlze  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  Perhaps  If  enough 
churches  and  other  groups  do  this,  our  lead- 
ers wUl  take  noUce  and  quit  coddling  crimi- 
nals, rioters,  and  troublemakers. 

Best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  H.  Watts, 
Pastor,  James  Fork  Baptist  Church. 

Resolution 

Whereas  God's  word  tells  of  a  period  In 
human  history  when  such  anarchy  prevailed 
that  men  broke  any  law  they  disliked  and 
•did  that  which  was  right  In  their  own  eyes'. 
Judges  17:6  and. 

Whereas  there  Is  today  widespread  lawless- 
ness, looting,  theft,  arson,  violence  and  other 
crimes  being  committed  by  lawless  mobs,  led 
by  vulgar  extremists  who  parade  under  guise 
of  'dissent'  'ClvU  rights'  and  other  false 
pretenses,  and. 

Whereas  other  extremists  are  advocating 
'massive  clvU  disobedience'  to  achieve  their 
own  selfish  purposes  without  regard  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  people,  and. 

Whereas  we  believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  all 
Americans  to  uphold  our  Constitution  and 
protect  our  liberties,  and. 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  Courts  have  erred 
in  placing  serious  handicaps  on  Police  offi- 
cers, and  have  erred  still  further  In  giving 
light,  or  siispended  sentences  to  convicted 
criminals. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we,  the 
James  Fork  Baptist  Church  go  on  record  as 
supporting  our  constitution.  Our  elected 
state  and  national  leaders,  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  patriotic  groups  and  all  who 
seek  to  keep  our  Country  safe  from  Com- 
munism, crime,  rioting,  violence  and  lawless- 
ness, 

Be  It  ftirther  resolved  that  we  ask  our 
elected  leaders  on  the  State  and  national 
level  to  take  notice  of  our  group  action,  and 
to  use  the  full  powers  of  their  office  to  see 
that  the  law  Is  enforced,  the  Police  are  sup- 
ported, and  criminals  are  brought  to  Justice. 
Be  it  further  refolved  that  each  of  us  re- 
new his  personal  allegiance  to  our  Country's 
flag,  and  that  we  deplore  the  burning  of 
American  flags  and  draft-cards  by  misguided 


youth,  and  that  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  on 
the  side  of  God,  Country  and  the  Law. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  file  copies 

of   this   resolution   In   our   Church    records, 

with  our  elected   officials,  the  News   Media, 

and  the  Arkansas  Baptist  newsmagazine. 

By  order  of  the  church.  December  6,   1967. 

Walter  H.  Watts, 

Moderator. 
Sylvia  Jb^^n  Gossett, 

Clerk. 

Dbcembeh  11, 1967, 
Rev.  Walter  H.  Watts. 
Pastor,  James  Fork  Baptist  Church. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watts:  This  acknowledges 
your  letter  of  recent  date  In  which  you  en- 
closed copv  of  Resolution  adopted  by  your 
church  on"  December  6th,  I  personally  ap- 
preciate the  strong  position  your  memljers 
are  Uklng  regarding  law  enforcement,  and 
it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  Insert  the  Resolu- 
Uon  In  the  Congressional  Record.  When  this 
has  been  done,  I'U  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Record  for  your  information. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope  and  wish  that 
every  religious  group  in  our  nation  would 
demonstrate  the  same  courage,  faith,  loyalty, 
and  devoUon  to  our  country,  by  adopting 
similar  resolutions. 

I  appreciate  hearing  from  you,  and  with 
very  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan. 


A^tENDMENT  OF  ACT  REL.\TING  TO 
CONSTRUCTION  SITE  OF  A  SEA- 
LEVEL  CANAL  CONNECTING  THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 

on  S.  1566.  ,^   ,   ,..   v„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1566)  to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
act  approved  Sept-ember  22.  1964  78  Stat. 
990).  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  .sea-level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
which  were,  in  line  5.  strike  out  "(l.»"; 
and  in  line  6.  strike  out  all  after  "there- 
of" down  through  and  including  line  8, 
and  insert  "December  1,  1969" 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  The 
difficulties  in  Panama  m  1964  focused 
world  attention  on  the  commercial  and 
strategic  inadequacies  of  the  canal.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, after  extensive  inquiry-,  concluded 
that  an  immediate  investigation  .'^hould 
be  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  second  canal  at  sea  level 
throueh  the  .American  Isthmus,  Under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-609.  the 
President  appointed  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Commission  to  con- 
duct the  stud,v.  Tlie  Co.^lmisslon  is  re- 
quired to  report  its  findine^=  and  recom- 
mendations by  June  30.  1968 

At  our  recent  hearine  held  on  S  1566. 
It  was  determined  that  the  Commission 
cannot  conclude  this  task  within  the 
deadline. 

First  of  all.  agreements  with  Panama 
and  Colombia  to  permit  the  necessary 
onsite  sur\-evs  were  not  neeotlat.ed  in 
time  for  the  surveys  to  advance  very 
far  dunng  the  1966  tropical  dry  season. 
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Rnth      surveys     are      now      proceeding  Record  some   comments  of   my  distin-  Knttre 

fxpeditSr  guished   colleague,   the   senior   senator  xawB^-c^^^^^^^^^                           J-^^ 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  cer-        More  strict  "    70 

Commissions  plowshare  program,  which  tain  material  he  wishes  to  have  printed         ^^^3   strict.. 2 

includes  the  cratering  studies  essential  in  the  Record.                                                        au  right  now - 23 

to  a  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  Mr.  Dodd  is  unable  to  be  present  today.        No  opinion.. 5 

nuclear  e.xcavation  of  the  new  canal,  is  He  is  in  New  York  with  a  dental  surgeon.  — — 

now  well  behind  schedule.  These  are  the  and  I  shareiUsangxilsh.                                           Totoi   — 100 

reasons  why  the  Commission  requested  Mr.  Dodd's  comments  concern  public  -xhe   question:    'Now   how   do   you   feei 

more  time  for  the  study.  S.  1566  would  support  for  strong  Federal  firearms  laws,  about  rifles  and  shotguns — in  general,  do  you 

extend  the  time  from  June  30    1968.  to  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  reel  that  the  rifle  and  shotgun  laws  should  be 

December  1   1970  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  made  less  strict,  are  all  right  as  they  are  or 

uecemuer  1,  i»iu.                                 ^,     _,  „o*«ii^„.„.  should  be  more  strict?  Which  of  these  state- 

The  biU  also  increased  the  authorlza-  as  foUows.  ^^^^  ^^          ^^^^  ^^^^.. 

tion  for  the  study  from  $17.5  million  to  statement  of  Senator  Dodd  Entire 

$22  million  based  on  the  recent  expert-  it  saddens  me  that,  as  the  first  session  of  sample 

ence  of  the  Army  Engineers  during  the  the   90th   Congress   closes,    the    law-abiding  {percent) 

conduct  of  the  onsite  surveys.  m  this  nation  have  once  again  been  denied  ^^^  concerning  rifles  and  shotguns 

The  House  amendments  delete  the  ad-  t^e   protection   of   effective   federal   conuols  ^j^^^j^  jjg. 

ditional   authorization   and   extend   the  ^^".^^^itn^A  TpTo'^de  our  fanUlies.  our            ^- ^f  -— "       'I 

reporting  date  to  December  1.  1969.  j^ends  and  our  constituents  with  laws  ade-            iff  Heht  noV' 33 

The     uncertainties     surroundmg     the  quate  to  protect  them  from   the  felon,   the              ^"  oiinioQ       5 

plowshare   program   and   the   increasing  narcotic  addict  or  the  crazed  who  on  a  whim                     ^                                                    

delays  in  the  nuclear  cratering  test  pro-  win  take  a  gun  he  should  never  have  poe-                Total                         -     100 

gram  of  the  AEC  which  have  occurred  sessed  in  the  flrst  place  and  klU  an  innocent. 

since  S    1566  passed  the  Senate,  lead  the  Tb»s   legislation   has  been   more   than  sU  -The  question:   'Are  you  for  or  against  a 

r-^f^Tr^hP^^  nf  thp  fvimmlttpe  tc  acree  that  y^^^  '"  ^^^  malting.  law  which  would  require  everyone  who  owns 

members  of  the  committee  to  agree  tnat  president  Johnson   has   called   repeatedly  ^  rifle  or  shotgun  to  register  hU  gun  with  a 

the    Commission    does    not    require    the  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  predecessor.  Each  'JZ„  local  eovernmental  agency?" « 

additional  authorization  at  this  time.  We  time    the    pubUc    was    polled    lU    response  state  orlocal  governmental  agency/ 

do  believe,  however,  that  the  Commission  was  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  firearms  Entire 

needs  additional  time  in  which  to  com-  controls  much  stronger  than  the  proposals  sample 

plete  its  study  and  submit  the  report.  now  before  Congress.  (percent) 

We   wish    to    make    clear   that   In    the  Congress  must  be  responsive  to  the  public,  por  a  law  which  would  require  regls- 

event    the    plowshare   program   becomes  ,^"''T''l"'  '^'^«°»;t^''ltu°i;rh7rmo!i'         istratlon  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun 73 

productive  and  experience  Is  gained  in  ^^  -f'^.f-  o7rea^ml"cont''roU."=    ""^  A^^^^   ^^^"/^^"   ^"TJ.^"^"       22 

the  techniques  of  nuclear  excavation,  the  And  the  public  mood  U  that  strong  federal         registration  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun 23 

Commission    in    all    probability    will    re-  firearms  controls  are  necessary,  even  at  the     No  opinion 5 

quire  additional  study   time  and  an  in-  cost  of  a  minor  inconvenience  to  a  legitimate 

crease    in    its    authorization.    If    these  sportsman  when  he  goes  to  purchase  a  gun.                Total - 100 

nuclear  cratering  tests  are  conducted  and  This  is  civilized,  aoth-century  America.  quesUon:    'How   about   pUtols  and 

prove     succe^ful.     the     Atlantic-Pacific  ^XVArercirnot^prL^nlLi^byTfi^e"  revolvers^are  you  for  or  against  a  law  wh.c. 

Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Comniission  is  ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^j^^  ^j^   ^^t  ^^nt   to   have   to  would  require  everyone  who  owns  a  pistol  or 

free   to  propose   legislation   to   the  Con-  defend  their  homes  and  hearths  with  a  gun.  revolver  to  register  his  gun  with  a  eUte  or 

gress  to  authorize  additional   funds  and  civilized    people    expect    more    than    that  local  government  agency?' ' 

an  extension  of  the  reporting  date.  from  their  government.  Entire 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi-  The  pubUc  has  spoken  repeatedly,  and  I  b«-  sample 

dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  Heve  that  Congress  should  be  responsive  to  {percent) 

the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre-  '**„°^°?^\.      „.    ,            „  „^,„.  „k^  >,o».  For  a  law  which  would  require  regia- 

..    i-         .0    ^-^o  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  have  "   '                       K»„HoTr.                                     85 

sentatives  to  S.  1366.    ^^^  exix>8«d  to  the  expr^od  and  pub           tratlon  of  a  handgun oa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  jj^^^  opHHodTi  offer  at  this  point  a  selec-  Against   a   law    which    would   require 

tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  tjon  of  editorials  and  articles  which  I  believe         registration  of  a  handgun 11 

Senator  from  Washington.  u  representative  of  public  opinion  on  the     no  opinion * 

The   motion    was   agreed    to.  need   for  Congress  to  adopt  much  stronger                                                                              

Mr,   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   President,  the  federal  firearms  controls:                                                    Total   .  — 100 

Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  has  "results  or  a  poll  com)TJCTB)  bt  the  oaixttp  ,          Question-  'Do  you  beUeve  that  a  per- 

done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  this  meas-  organization  for  the  national  broadcast-  ^^     ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

ure.  The  measure  merely  extends  the  Ufe  wo  compant.  jantjart.  i.st  ^^^           through  the  mall?' 

of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  study  "National  findmgs  '                                                     Entire 

group.  "The  question:  'Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  sample 

The  importance  of  this  matter  is  very  few  questions  about  guns:  As  you  probably  {percent) 

great  in  view  of  many  of  the  present  ^^   there  are   two   basic   types  of  guns. 

unrlH  <;itiatinn<!    thP  nrP«>nt  <,t^tX  nf  fhp  One  type  consists  of  guns  with  long  barrels,  A  person  should  be  able  to  send  away 

v-orld  sit  Jations.  the  present  state  Of  tne  g^^h  as  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  second  type         for  a  gun  through  the  mall. 20 

Saez  situation,  and  the  other  water  sys-  ,g  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^old  in  your  hand,  a  person  should  not  be  able  to  send 

tems  of  the  world.  such  as  pistols  or  revolvers    First  I'd  like  to          away  for  a  gun  through  the  mall 75 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ask  you  about  pistols  and  revolvers.                         onlnion                                   ^ 

for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  matter.  "  'Some  people  feel  that  laws  covering  the             ^                                 . 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator  was  taken  sale  and  ownership  of  handguns  such  as  pis-  Total                                  —     ---      100 

111   this  morning— I  hope  not  seriously,  to's  and  revolvers  should  be  made  less  strict 

He  could  not  be  present  for  the  vote  or  than  they  a^  now.  other  people  fee    that  the  ..The  question:  'Some  peuple  feel  that  any- 

nthpra'i<;e    hp    woulrl     havp    ftrirtprt    <;nmp  1***   ^^   ^   ^^^^  ^   '^^^   ^^-   ^""  others  Q^g  ^y^^  wishes  to  purchase  a  ^un  has  a  right 

Otherwise    he    would    have    added    some  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^^j  ^^^^j  revolver  laws  should  be  ^^  buy  one  and  should  be  permuted  t^  buy 

lurtner  remarks.  niade   more   strict,    in   general,   how   do   you  0^^    others  feel  that  there  should  be  resUlc- 

— ^ feel   about   the   laws   covering   the   sale   and  tions  ou  who  should  and  who  should  not  be 

ownership  of  this  kind  of  gun?  Should  they  allowed   to   buy   a   gun.   How   do   you   feel— 

DEINTAI.  TO  THE  LAW-ABIDING  CITI-  be  made  less  strict,  are  they  all  right  as  they  should   anyone  who  wants  to  be  aUowed  to 

ZENS     OF    THE     PKOTECTION     OP  are.   or   should    they    be   made   more   strict?  buy  a  gun  or  should  there  be  restrictions  on 

effective:     FEDERAL,     FIREARMS  Which    of    these    statements    do    you    agree  ^jj^  j^  allowed  to  buy  a  gun?' 

CONTROLS  ^*th? '                                                                               

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanl-  ixhe  order  in  which  these  two  questions  'The  order  In  which  thesa  two  question* 

moos  consent  on   behalf  of  the  Senator  appeared  on  the  questionnaire  was  reversed  appeared  on  the  questionnaire  was  reversed 

from  Connecticut  to  have  printed  in  the  on  half  the  sample.  on  half  the  sample. 
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Entire 

sample 

{percent) 

Anyone  who  wanta  to  should  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  a  gun 12 

There  should  be  restrictions  on  who  Is 
allowed  to  buy  a  gun 84 

No  opinion * 


Total    100" 

"(Prom   Public   Opinion    News    Service. 
Aug.  30,   1959) 

"IS  THE  PUBLIC  READY  TO  ACCEPT  STRICTER  CON- 
TROL    or     rlREARMS? PtTBLIC      WOULD      BACK 

DRASTIC   CIRBS    ON    SALE    OF    FIRE.1.RMS EVEN 

CtJN  OWNERS,  HUNTERS,  IN  PAVOR  OP  RE- 
QOnUNC  A  PERMIT  BETORE  PURCHASING  ANT 
CDNS 

"(By  George  Gallup) 

"PRINCETON.  N.J.,  Aug.  29.— A  shotgun  kill- 
ing in  Washington,  a  triple  murder  on  Long 
Tsland.  a  'fast  draw'  mishap,  a  sister  shot 
by  a  brother  who  'didn't  know  It  waa 
loaded'— these  might  not  have  happened 
with  stricter  firearms  regulations  which  the 
American  public  Is  ready  to  accept  today 

"With  some  14,000  Americans  killed  each 
year  by  guns,  and  headlines  about  firearms 
tragedies  a  daily  occurrence  in  the  nation's 
press,  the  Gallup  Poll  hM  undertaken  a  sur- 
vey of  the  public's  willingness  to  accept  cer- 
tain drastic  restrictions  on  the  present  use 
of  guns  by  private  individuals. 

"Highlights  of  the  survey : 

"An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public 
believes  that  a  police  permit  should  be  re- 
quired before  the  purchase  of  any  kind  of  a 
gun — even  a  shotgun  such  as  that  used  re- 
oenUy  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  kill  a  72- 
year-old  man. 

'By  a  smaller  majority,  Americans  would 
support  a  law  requiring  a  police  permit  for 
the  purchase  of  ammunition.  Francis  Bloeth, 
confessed  killer  of  three  persons  on  Long 
Island,  admitted  to  police  that  he  would  have 
killed  more  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
afraid  to  buy  more  shells. 

"Eight  states  at  present  place  some  restric- 
tions on  buying  a  pistol  or  revolver.  Anyone, 
however,  can  buy  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  and  any 
kind  of  ammunition,  throtighout  the  U.S. 
without  a  license  or  permit. 

"In  England,  where  strict  laws  govern  reg- 
istration of  all  kinds  of  guns,  there  Is  a 
very  low  homicide  rate.  Even  the  well- 
known  "bobbles"  (police)  In  that  country  do 
not  carry  guns. 

'Opposition  to  gun  Trg:iUition 

"Opposition  to  bills  in  this  country  restrict- 
ing the  purchase  of  shotguns  or  rifles  has 
usually  developed  on  the  grounds  that  they 
would  be  unfair  to  persons  who  participate 
in  the  sport  of  hunting  or  target  shooting. 

"Today's  survey  shows,  however,  that  even 
thoee  persons  who  hunt  or  have  gvins  In  their 
homes  would  be  willing— by  a  ratio  of  2-to-l 
to  get  a  police  permit  before  buying  a  gun. 

"Here  are  the  figures: 

"  "Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?' 

"AU  adults 
Favor 75% 

Oppose : 21 

No  opinion * 

"Gun  otmcrj 

Favor    66% 

Oppose    30 

No  opinion 5 

"Hunters 

Favor - - 62% 

Oppose    S3 

No  opinion 6 

"Such  a  law,  if  passed,  would  be  most 
popular  in  the  East  where  three  states.  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  already 
have  some  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of 
hand  guns.  New  York,  with  some  of  the  na- 


tion's strictest  firearm  restrictions,  has  one 
of  the  nation's  lowest  rates  of  homicide  by 
firearm. 

"South  favors  gun  laws 
"Even  in  the  South,  however,  where  Uttle 
or  no  restrictions  are  currently  placed  on 
guns  sales  (and  rates  of  homicide  by  fire- 
arms are  high ) ,  two  out  of  three  persons 
would  be  wUllng  to  accept  the  suggested 
curb. 

"Permit  for  ammunition 

"Although  the  public  is  also  In  favor  of 
requiring  a  police  f)erinit  for  the  purchase  of 
ammunition,  opposition  to  such  a  restriction 
is  somewhat  higher  than  In  the  case  of  a  gun 
permit. 

"Many  pversons  volunteered  the  comment 
that  requiring  a  permit  to  buy  a  gun  would 
be  sufficient  restriction  and  that  this  would 
nattirally   control    the   sale   of   ammunition. 

"Authorities  point  out,  however,  that  if  a 
person  should  be  able  to  get  a  gun  by  illegal 
means,  he  would  then  be  legally  free  to  pur- 
chase as  much  ammunitions  as  he  wished, 
provided  he  had  the  funds. 

"The  .38  caliber  ammunition  tised  by 
Bloeth  sells  for  around  five  dollars  for  50 
rounds;  50  roxxnds  of  .22  caliber  shells  may 
be  bought  In  hardware  stores  for  as  little  as 
half-a-doilar. 

"Here  is  the  public  view  on  the  survey 
question: 

"  "Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  police  permit  for  the  ptir- 
chase  of  gun  shells  or  ammunition?' 

Favor 64% 

Oppose    *0 

No  opinion 6 

"The  second  article  In  the  current  Gallup 
Poll  series  will  report  on  the  public's  atti- 
tude toward  sharply  restricting  the  use  of 
guns  by  persons  under  18  and  views  on  mak- 
ing It  Illegal  to  keep  a  loaded  gun  in  the 
home. 

"At  a  glance 

"Police  permit  required  before  buying  any 
gun? 

Favor    75% 

Oppose 21 

No  opinion * 

'ToUce  permit  required  before  buying 
shells  or  ammunition? 

Favor    54% 

Oppose    *0 

No  opinion 


6" 


"[From  Public  Opinion  News  Service,  Sept. 
2.  19591 

"13  THE  PUBLIC  READY  TO  ACCEPT  STRICTER  CON- 
TROL or  FIBtARMS-' — PUBLIC  WOUU)  SHABPLT 
LIMIT  TEEN-AGERS'  USE  OF  riREARMS— -ONE 
ADtJLT  IN  THREE  WOTTLD  DENT  OUNS  TO 
TOUTHS:  LAW  BANNLNG  LOADED  GUN  IN  HOME 
FAVORED 

"(By  George  Gallup) 

"PRINCETON,  N.J..  Sept.  1— In  New  York 
City  last  week,  a  17-year-old  'gang  leader' 
fired  a  voUey  from  his  .22  rifle  into  a  crowd 
and  killed  a  14-year-old  girl. 

"A  15-year-old  boy  shot  and  killed  his 
best  pal'  "while  demonstrating  how  the  safety 
worlcs  on  his  new  rifle.  Another  teen-ager 
killed  his  younger  brother  while  practicing 
a  'quick  draw'  with  a  revolver  he  'didn't  know 
was  loaded.' 

"Those  are  Just  several  Instances  of  the 
tvpes  of  gun  tragedies  happening  dally 
across  the  nation  An  estimated  40  persons 
a  day  in  the  U.S.  are  killed  by  fire.'i.rmf, 

"The  public  today  shows  itself  willing  to 
adopt  stricter  firearm  iej^tslatlon  which  might 
possibly  have  averted  the  kinds  of  incidents 
mentioned  above. 

"As  parts  of  its  special  study  of  the  public's 
attitude  on  curbing  the  use  of  guns  and  am- 
munition, the  Oaliup  Poll  asked  the  public 
alx)ut  two  suggestions  advanced  by  many  au- 


thorities  as   ways   in   wiilch   tiie   yearly   toil 
of  firearms  deatlis  might  be  reduced. 

"An  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
adUit*  would  strictly  regulate  the  use  of  guns 
by  teen-agers.  One  adult  In  three  would  go 
so  far  as  to  forbid  completely  the  use  of  guns 
by  p>ersons  under  18. 

'"A  majority  of  the  public  would  favor 
making  it  Illegal  for  the  private  citizen  to 
keep  a  loaded  gun  in  his  home. 

'{On  tico  other  suggested  restrictions,  as 
reported  earlier,  public  support  is  evident.  An 
overwhelming  majority  icould  favor  requir- 
ing a  police  permit  before  the  purchase  of 
any  gun.  A  smaller  majority  would  back  the 
time  procedure  before  buying  shells  or  am- 
munition.) 

"This  was  the  first  question  asked  by  Gal- 
lup Poll  reporters  cf  a  cross-section  of  the 
American  public : 

"  'Which  of  these  three  plans  vould  you 
prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  18 — forbid  their  use  completely, 
put  strict  regulations  on  their  use,  or  con- 
tinue at  present  vrtth  few  regulations?' 
"Teen-age  -use  of  guns? 

Forbid  completely 34% 

Regulate    strictly 51 

Continue  at  present 12 

No  opinion 3 

"The  very  low  percentage  falling  to  express 
an  opinion'  on  this  issue  testifies  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  public's  part.  Reporters  found 
tills  particular  question  sparked  a  p-eat  deal 
of  Interest  among  the  people  they  talked 
with. 

"Support  for  restriction  on  youngsters'  use 
of  guns  Is  significantly  higher  among  wom- 
en than  it  is  among  men.  Nine  out  of  ten 
women  want  some  kind  of  regulation:  four 
In  ten  women  would  forbid  the  use  of  guns 
bv  teen-agers  completely. 

•'The  National  Rifle  Association  annual 
casualty  report  for  1956  showed  that  young- 
sters in  the  ll-to-19  age  group  accounted  for 
almost  half  the  hunUng  casualties  (al- 
though only  al)OUt  a  quarter  of  all  hunters 
are  under  25 1 .  A  fourth  of  all  accidental  gun 
deaths  in  the  U.S.  happen  to  youttis  under 
flfteeiL 

"A  second  question  In  the  series  asked  the 
following: 

"  'Do  you  think  it  should  be  legal  or  illegal 
for  private  citizens  to  have  loaded  tceapons  in 
their  homes?' 

"Loaded  ipeapoTM  in  home? 

Illegal    - 63% 

Legal    -—  *0 

No  opinion 7 

"A  frequently-used  argument  by  persons 
opposed  to  additional  gun  regtilaUons  haa 
been  the  p)Olnt  that  the  nation's  gun-owners 
would  object  to  restrictions. 

"In  the  case  of  j>ersoE.s  owning  shotguns 
and  rifles  at  present  ithe  bulk  of  the  coun- 
tries' gun  owners),  this  is  not  true  Among 
shotg-un  and  rifle  owners,  the  weight  of  the 
opinion  favors  this  restriction — although 
they  are  somewhat  more  reluctant  thsm  the 
public  as  a  whole  to  outlaw  loaded  guns  In 
the  home. 

"Among  the  nation's  pistol  and  revolver 
owners  however,  six  in  ten  feel  that  it  should 
be  legal  to  keep  a  loaded  weapon  in  the  home 

"In  all  regions  of  the  countxy.  except  one, 
the  public  is  in  favor  of  outlawing  loaded 
guns  in  the  home. 

"The  one  exception  is  the  SC'Uth — a  region 
where  present  restrictions  on  g'ar^  are  almost 
nonexistent  and  where  the  rates  of  death  by 
guns  are  some  of  the  highest  In  the  nation. 

"The  final  article  in  the  Gallup  Poll's  ctir- 
rent  series  will  report  the  public's  attitude 
toward  outlawing  the  possession  of  ail  pistols 
and  revolvers  by  private  Indlrtduals  The 
article — to  be  published  in  the  iName  of 
Paper)— will  also  deal  with  the  size  and  type 
of  'arsenal'  Americans  have  in  their  homes. 
How  many  citizens  own  a  shotgnn''  A  rifle? 
A  pistol?" 
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[Prom  Public  Opinion  News  Service,  Sept.  4. 
1950] 

"IS  THE  FCBLIC  READY  TO  ACCEPT  8TR1CTEB  CON- 
TROL   or   FIREARMS? PUBLIC    WODLD    OUTLAW 

ALL     PISTOLS     EXCE3»T     FOB     POLlCt ONX     OF 

MANY    CONTROLS  PEOPLE   WILLING  TO   ACCEPT; 
ONE   HOME   UJ  EVERY   TWO   NOW    HAS   A   GUN 

"(By  George  Gallup) 

"Princeton,  N.J,,  September  3 — Definitely 
of  a  mind  to  place  some  kind  of  restriction  on 
the  use  of  guns,  the  American  public  would 
go  so  far  as  to  completely  outlaw  the  posses- 
sion of  any  pistols  or  revolvers  by  private 
individuals. 

"Such  a  drastic  step  would  have  an  Imme- 
diate effect  on  some  8.000.000  homes  across 
the  country  where  a  pistol  or  revolver  Is  now 
owned. 

"The  current  Gallup  Poll  series  of  articles 
has  embraced  several  suggestions  put  forth 
by  authorities  as  ways  In  which  stricter  con- 
trol of  flrearms  could  be  Imposed. 

"The  all-lmp)ortant  finding  of  the  series  Is 
that  the  public  Is  ready  to  accept  drastic 
measures  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  flrearms  fatalities  In  the  tJ.S.  each 
year — an  estimated  14,000  deaths  a  year,  or 
approximately  40  gun  fatalities  a  day. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  measures  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  willing  to  accept: 

"1.  Outlawing  the  possession  of  all  pistols 
and  revolvers  e.xcept  by  police  or  other  au- 
thorized persons.  At  present,  only  eight  states 
place  any  restriction  on  the  sale  of  handguns, 
chiefly  requiring  a  permit.  In  the  remaining 
states,  anyone  can  buy  a  pistol  without  any 
kind  of  license. 

"As  the  following  flgrures  show,  nearly  six 
out  of  ten  Americans  questioned  la  a  nation- 
wide survey  would  supp>ort  such  legislation: 

"Outlaw  all  handguns  except  f0r  police 
use? 

Should ^ 69% 

Should  not ^ 85 

No  opinion .i» 6 

"2.  Requiring  that  a  police  pemilt  be  ob- 
tained before  being  able  to  purchase  any  kind 
of  gun.  Such  a  move  is  supported  by  three 
out  of  four  adults.  No  license  or  permit  Is 
required  currently  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  purchase  of  shotguns  or  rifles. 

"3,  A  law  making  It  illegal  for  private  citi- 
zens to  have  loaded  weapons  in  their  homes. 
This  suggestion  has  the  backing  of  53  per 
cent  of  a  cross-section  of  Americans  Inter- 
viewed. 

"4.  Sharp  restrictions  on  the  uae  of  guns 
by  teen-agers  are  favored  by  85  per  cent  in 
the  survey.  One  adult  In  three  would  go  so 
far  as  to  completely  forbid  the  use  of  any  gun 
by  a  person  under  18.  -' 

"5.  Requiring  a  police  permit  before  being 
able  to  pvuchase  ammunition  or  shells — sup- 
ported by  54  per  cent  of  the  public.  Authori- 
ties point  out  that  If  a  person  should  be  able 
to  get  a  gun  by  Illegal  means,  he  would  then 
be  legally  free  to  purchase  as  much  ammu- 
nition as  he  wished,  provided  hf  had  tbe 
funds,  i 

"Support  for  such  drastic  curbs  comes  from 
people  In  a  country  where  the  use  and  own- 
ership of  all  kinds  of  guns — shotguns,  rifles 
and  pistols — Is  currently  widespread, 

"About  one  out  of  every  two  American 
homes  has  at  least  one  firearm  of  some  kind. 

"Some  25  million  adult  Americans,  the  sur- 
vey finds  go  hunting  at  some  time;  16  mil- 
lion did  some  hunting  during  195?, 

"The  ownership  of  guns  varies  widely  by 
rpglons  of  the  country — from  two  oBt  of  three 
homes  in  the  South  where  a  gun  Is  owned  to 
about  three  out  of  ten  homes  In  the  Eastern 
state.s  where  this  Is  the  case. 

"Appro.xlmately  four  out  of  five  Jarm  fam- 
ilies report  that  they  have  a  flxeann  of  some 
kind  In  the  home,  i 


"Shotguns  most  popular 
"Shotguns  are  the  most  popular  type  of 
firearm — one  out  of  every  three  homes  has 
one.  Rifles  are  owned  by  slightly  more  than 
one  home  In  four,  pistols  or  revolvers  by  one 
home  in  six. 

"Following  are  the  figures  on  ownersliip 
of  firearms.  With  many  homes  owning  more 
than  one  type  of  weapon,  the  tables  add  to 
more  than  100  per  cent: 

"DO  YOU  HAVE  A  GUN  IN  YOUR  HOME? 
(In  percenti 


Yes 

No 
guns 

Shot- 

Rifle 

Pistol 

gun 

Ail  homAS      

32 

20 

27 
18 

16 
11 

51 

East 

69 

MidwesL 

37 

29 

14 

47 

South 

46 

37 

19 

33 

Far  West 

24 

30 

21 

53 

Cities: 

Over  500,000 

13 

11 

12 

75 

50,000  to  499.999.... 

19 

19 

12 

65 

2, 400  to  49.999 

34 

26 

16 

48 

Under  2,500 

48 

39 

22 

32 

Farms 

61 

53 

15 

19" 

"(Prom  Public  Opinion  News  Service, 
Jan.  12.  1964] 

"EIGHT  tS  TEN  PERSONS  FAVOR  LAW  REQUIRING 
POLICE  PERMIT  rOH  GUN PROPORTION  IN  FA- 
VOR HAS  GROWN  SINCE  1959  SURVEY:  U.S. 
LACS   BEHIND  OTHER   NATIONS   IN   CONTROLS 

"(By  George  Gallup) 

"PRINCETON,  N.J.,  January  11. — The  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  by  a  man  us- 
ing a  mall  order  carbine  has  stirred  up  the 
debate  over  the  greater  control  of  firearms. 

"When  the  question  wris  put  to  a  carefully 
selected  sample  of  the  American  public,  al- 
most eight  in  ten  persons  said  they  favored 
a  law  which  would  require  a  police  permit 
In  order  to  buy  a  gun. 

"The  following  question  was  asked  of  a 
representative  sample  of  the  total  adult 
civilian  population  of  the  nation : 

"  'Would  you  favoT  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?' 

"The  findings: 

Percent 

Favor   78 

Oppose 17 

No  opinion 6 

"The  results,  by  areas  and  groups: 
"|ln  percent! 


Fivof 

Oppose 

No  opinion 

Men 

Women 

College 

High  school      . 

71 
85 
80 
81 

26 

Grade  and  no  scliool 

21  to  29  years 

30  to  49  years 

74 
74 
81 
78 

East 

Midwest 

South     

90 
77 
72 

West 

73 

"Foiir  years  ago,  the  identical  question  was 
asked  of  a  parallel  sample  of  the  American 
public,  including  hunters  and  gun  owners. 

"Other  measures  suggested 
"The  results   showed   some  of  the   other 
measures  ttie  public  was  willing  to  take  at 
that  time  to  curb  the  use  of  firearms: 

"1.  Outlawing  the  possession  of  all  pistols 
and  revolvers  except  by  police  or  other  au- 
thorized persons.  Nearly  six  out  of  ten  (69 
per  cent)  Americans  questioned  in  the  sur- 
vey at  that  time  said  they  favored  such 
legislation. 


"2.  A  law  making  it  illegal  for  private  citi- 
zens to  have  loaded  weapons  In  their  homes. 
This  suggestion  had  the  backing  of  63  pfr 
cent   of  the   public. 

"3.  Sharp  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gmxt 
by  teenagers  were  favored  by  85  per  cent  In 
the  survey.  One  adult  In  three  would  go  so 
far  as  to  forbid  entirely  the  use  of  any  gun 
by  a  person  under  18. 

"4,  Requiring  a  police  permit  before  the 
purchase  of  ammunition  or  shells — supported 
by  64  per  cent  of  the  public. 
"U.S.  lags  behind 

"Almost  all  nations  of  the  world  regulate 
the  use  of  flrearms  far  more  stringently  than 
does  the  U.S. 

"In  fact,  in  some  nations,  such  as  England, 
even  the  purchase  and  use  of  ammunltloQ 
must  be  registered  and  accounted  for. 

"Opposition  to  stricter  laws  has  been 
fought  bitterly  in  the  U.S.  by  one  of  the 
country's  most  powerful  lobby  and  pressure 
groups — the  National  Rifle  Association, 

"At  the  time  of  the  earlier  study,  it  wm 
found  that  nearly  half  of  the  persons  In- 
cluded in  the  survey  possessed  guns. 

"PUBLIC   WOULD   FAVOR    POLICE   PERMIT   FOR  CCN 

"  ( By  George  Gallup ) 

"Princeton,  NJ. — If  a  nationwide  refer- 
endum were  held  at  this  time  on  a  law  to 
require  a  police  f)ermlt  before  a  perpon  could 
own  a  gun,  such  a  proposal  would  pass  with 
flying  colors, 

"Today,  73  percent  of  Americans  say  they 
favor  such  legislation,  23  per  cent  are  op- 
p)osed,  with  4  per  cent  expressing  no  opinion. 

"The  public  has  been  ready  to  accept  such 
a  law  since  1959  when  the  Gallup  Poll  first 
measured  opinion  on  this  issue.  At  that  Ume 
75  per  cent  or  about  the  same  proportion  as 
today,  supported  the  proposal  to  require  po- 
lice permits.  In  1963.  one  month  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  by  a  man 
with  a  mall  order  carbine.  78  per  cent  were 
in  favor  of  this  measure, 

"Interestingly,  if  the  referendum  were 
limited  to  Just  gun-owners,  the  propoaal 
would  still  pass.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  group 
would  vote  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  police 
permits  before  a  gun  could  be  bought. 

"A  person's  political  and  educational  back- 
ground appear  to  have  little  bearing  on  where 
he  stands  on  this  issue,  but  women  back  the 
proposal  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  men 

"riREARMS  VICTIMS  NUMBER  17,000 

"In  no  major  nation  of  the  world  is  sale, 
possession,  or  use  of  flrearms  so  free  as  in  the 
United  States,  In  29  states,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions whatever  on  the  sale  of  fireanns. 
and  guns  of  every  description  may  be  bought 
even  by  children. 

"With  respect  to  fatal  firearm  accidents, 
our  death  rate  from  this  cause  Is  approxi- 
mately ten  times  that  recorded  in  Great 
Britain,  for  example.  Victims  of  flrearms  in 
the  US,  now  number  more  than  17,000  an- 
nually. 

"To  find  out  the  public's  willingness  to  ac- 
cept restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  guns  by 
private  Individuals,  the  Gallup  Poll  put  this 
question  to  a  representative  sample  of  1689 
I>er8ons  across  the  nation: 

"  'Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?' 

"The  results: 

Tes — —  73% 

No 23 

No    opinion * 

"The  public's  case — pro  and  con 
"Judging  by  their  volunteered  comments, 
the  position  taken  by  those  among  the  gen- 
eral public  who  favor  the  proposed  law  can 
be  summed  up  this  way : 

"Such  a  law  would  cut  down  the  amount 
of  crime  In  the  nation.  With  no  restrictions. 


It  Is  easy  for  guns  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
teenagers,  or  careless  or  emoUonal  persons, 
and  criminals  as  well.  The  situation  U  too 
dangerous  as  it  Is  now.  A  few  persons  in  this 
group  commented  that  they  thought  such  a 
law  was  already  in  existence. 

"On  the  other  side,  the  case  can  be  sUited 
in  these  terms: 

"Guns  are  needed  for  protection.  Such  a 
law  would  interfere  with  the  Interests  of 
hunters  and  sportsmen.  Criminals  would  be 
able  to  get  guns  even  if  permits  were  re- 
quired. A  law  like  this  would  be  against  a 
person's  basic  rights.  It  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

"What  Is  being  referred  to  m  this  laat 
point  is  the  right  guaranteed  In  the  Second 
Amendment,  'to  keep  and  bear  arms  '  Many 
experts  on  the  Constitution,  howpver.  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment's  wording  clearly 
means  that  the  arms  be  specifically  part  of 
a  nation's  militia,  e.g.  the  National   Guard, 

"Although  certain  groups  In  this  country 
have  argued  that  laws  restricting  gun  own- 
ership would  make  it  easier  for  a  'communist 
take-over,"  this  argument  has  little  support 
among  the  public  at  large,  Judging  by  their 
volunteered  comments. 

"Persons  under  18 

"On  the  quesUon  of  the  use  of  guns  by 
persons  under  the  age  of  18,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  where  the  pubUc  stands — gun 
owners  and  non-owners  alike. 

"Eighty-three  percent  of  all  persons  Inter- 
viewed would  either  forbid  their  use  com- 
pletely or  put  restrictions  on  their  use.  The 
repUes  of  75  per  cent  of  gun-owners  are  in 
this  category. 

"Here  is  the  question  asked : 

■•'Which  of  these  three  plans  would  you 
prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  18— forbid  their  use  completely, 
put  strict  restrictions  on  their  use.  or  con- 
tinue as  at  present  with  few  regulations?' 

"Here  are  the  results  for  the  general  public 
and  for  gun-owners. 

■USE  OF  GUNS  BY  PERSON  UNDER  187 
[In  percent] 


'■{Note:  the  percent  of  guns  owned  adds 
to  more  than  the  48  percent  of  homes  with 
guns  since  many  homes  have  more  than  one 
type  of  weapon.)" 

"MASS  SHOOTING  IN  TEXAS  RAISES  tfUESTlON 
OF    rlREARMS    CONTROL 

"PRINCETON.  N.J.,  August  20 — The  shocking 
mass  murder  In  Austin.  Texa-s,  by  a  student 
sniper  this  week  has  raised  the  question  of 
resulctlng  the  sale  and  use  of  fireajms, 

■'Large  majorities  of  the  public  have 
favored  a  law  requiring  a  police  permit  before 
a  person  can  buy  a  gun,  In  regular  surveys 
since  1958,  when  opinions  were  lirst  measured 
on  the  issue. 

"In  the  last  survey  conducted.  73  per  cent 
of  the  public  supported  such  legislation. 
When  the  results  were  Umlted  to  JU6t  g\m- 
owners.  a  majority  of  60  per  cent  still  voted 
In  favor. 

■This  was  the  question  asked 

"  'Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  'air  which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police  per- 
mit before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?' 

"The  results : 

"General  public 

Percent 

Favor    73 

Oppose 23 

No  opinion 4 

"Use  of  guns  by  youngsters 
"If  the  public  had  Its  way,  it  would  either 
forbid  the  use  of  gtms  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  18,  or  would  put  restrictions  on  their 
use.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  general 
public,  and  75  per  cent  of  gun-owners,  held 
this  view.  In  the  last  survey  conducted." 
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"Gun  Ownership  In  TJJB. 

"Support  for  a  law  to  require  police  per- 
mits before  a  gun  can  be  purchased,  and  for 
tighter  restrictions  on  the  use  of  guns  by 
youths  under  18,  comes  from  people  in  a 
country  where  the  use  and  owne-'shlp  of  all 
kinds  of  guns— ehotgun.'?,  r'.fles,  and  pistols— 
Is  currently  widespread 

•■About  one  out  of  every  two  American 
homes  (48  per  cent)  has  at  least  one  fire- 
arm of  some  kind. 

•Some  23  mlllllon  adxilt  Amerlcens,  the 
survey  finds,  are  hunters. 

"The  ownership  of  guns  varies  widely  by 
regions  of  the  country— from  two  out  of 
three  homes  in  the  South  where  a  gun  is 
owned,  to  about  three  out  of  ten  homes  in 
the  Eastern  states  where  this  is  the  case. 

"Approximately  nine  out  of  ten  farm  faml- 
Ues  report  that  they  have  a  firearm  of  some 
kind  in  the  home. 

"Following   are   the   figures  on   ownership 

of  flrearms: 

"Oiin  in  home? 

Percent 

Homes  with  guns ^ 

Homes  without  guns 

"Kind  of  gun  oicnedT 

Shotgun 

Rifle   

P'.stol    


in  every  4  In  favor.  As  many  as  9  Negroes  in 
10  backed  the  plan. 

"2,  Stricter  gun  controls.  The  outbreak  of 
sniping  that  accompanied  the  recent  riots 
has  rekindled  the  debate  over  gun  controls. 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  this  week 
called  for  new  firearms  controls  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  citizens. 

"For  three  decades  the  mood  of  the  public 
has  favored  stricter  laws  on  the  purchase  of 
flrearms.  In  the  latest  survey  nearly  three 
persons  in  every  four  (73  per  cent  favor  a 
law  which  would  require  a  person  to  obtain 
a  police  f>ermlt  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a 
gun.  In  the  previous  survey  on  this  Issue 
(conducted  one  year  ago,  68  per  cent  were  in 
favor. 

"The  law  proposed  would  not  prohibit  a 
person  from  owning  a  gun — either  for  sport 
or  protection — but  would  require  that  a 
record  be  made  of  the  name  of  the  gun 
purchaser.  The  purpose  of  such  a  law  would 
be  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  persona 
with  a  criminal  record,  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed, and  others  unfit  to  handle  guns. 

"The  latest  flndlngs  show  little  difference 
between   the  views  of   Negroes   and   whites: 

"|ln  percent] 


"NEGROES,     WHITES    AGREE    ON     FOUR    PLANS    TO 
DEAL    ^ITH    RACIAL    PROBLEMS 

"(By  George  Gallup) 

"Princeton,  N.J.,  August  26. — Whites 
and  Negroes  are  in  general  agreement  on  four 
mcEusures  suggested  as  possible  ways  to  deal 
with  racial  problems. 

"The  four  plans  surveyed  are:  (1)  com- 
pulsory youth  training  programs  for  youth 
who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work;  (2) 
stricter  gun  laws;  (3)  interracial  councils 
composed  of  white  and  Negro  leaders;  and 
(4)    a  curfew  for  children  under  16. 

"Results  reported  today  are  based  on  sur- 
veys of  the  entire  adult  population. 

"Negroes  comprise  approximately  9  per 
cent  of  the  adtilt  population — the  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  Included  in  the  latest  Gallup 
Poll  survey.  The  sample  of  Negroes  therefore 
It  relatively  small,  but  the  results  reveal  the 
direction  of  thinking  of  Negro  citizens. 
"Public  votes  on  4  plans 

•'Here  are  the  four  plans  and  the  vote  of 
whites  and  Negroes: 

'•1.  Compulsory  youth  training  programs. 
A  large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  recent 
riots  has  been  laid  to  unemployed  youth 
seeking  excitement. 

"As  a  possible  solution  to  the  high  un- 
employment among  young  Negroes  and  the 
steady  increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  the 
public  approves  of  a  youth  training  plan 
that  would  reach  the  out-of-school  and 
out-of-work. 

'•Present  efforts  call  for  voluntary  attend- 
ance at  Job  Corps  centers.  The  public  would 
go  farther  and  make  attendance  compulsory. 
The  plan  would  follow  generally  the  CCC 
camps  of  the  thirties,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar projects  ever  carried  out  by  the  nation. 
••This  question  was  asked  in  an  earlier 
Gallup  survey: 

"  'Some  people  say  that  all  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  tc'io  are  out 
of  school  and  out  of  work  should  be  required 
to  join  a  Youth  Conseri^ation  Corps  to  carry 
on  their  education,  learn  a  trade,  and  earn 
a  little  money.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  this  plan?' 

"The  national  flndlngs  showed  3  persons 
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Wliites 

National 

Favor  gun  registration 

Oppose 

No  opinion 

70 

21 

9 

73 

24 

3 
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"A  further  question  shows  that  only  one 
person  in  seven  favors  present  gun  laws. 
These  laws  place  few  regulations  on  the  use 
of  guns  by  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 

"3.  Curfew  for  all  children  under  16.  The 
recent  turmoil  in  many  areas  has  prompted 
officials  of  some  cities  to  impose  tight  curfew 
regulations. 

"An  earlier  Gallup  survey  fotmd  77  per  cent 
of  all  persons  in  favor  of  a  curfew  for  chil- 
dren under  16  for  their  communities.  Among 
this  group,  more  than  8  out  of  10  would  set 
the  curfew  for  weekdays  at  10  p.m.,  or  earlier. 

"Nine  Negroes  1e  ten  say  they  would  favor 
such  a  curfew  for  their  communities. 

"Many  communities  across  the  country 
now  have  a  curlew  law  In  some  communities, 
however,  curfew  regulations  are  on  the 
books.'  but  are  not  strictly  enforced 

"4.  Interracial  couricils.  Renewed  Intereft 
has  been  expressed  In  councils  made  up  of 
community  leaders  of  both  race^  to  discuss 
ways  to  deal  with  racial  problems. 

•■An  earlier  Gallup  surrey  found  ■widespread 
support  for  such  councils:  8  In  10  among 
both  whites  and  Negroes  favored  such  coun- 
cils." 

'•27     MILLION     WHTTES     ARM     SELVES     BUT     LXAN 
TO    BECISTERED    GUNS 

"(By  Louis  Harris) 

"A  national  feun-ey  indicates  that  27  mil- 
lion white  Americans,  representing  54  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  homes,  own  guns.  A  ma- 
jority of  gun  owners  say  they  would  use  their 
weapons  to  'shoot  other  people  In  case  of  a 
riot.*  Large  numbers  of  white  people  in  this 
country  have  apparently  given  serious 
thought  to  self-protection,  and  one  person 
in  every  three  believes  that  his  own  home  or 
neighborhood  might  t>e  affected  by  a  riot. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  con- 
clude from  this  evidence  that  most  whites 
welcome  the  idea  of  unrestricted  arms.  To 
the  contrary,  by  a  decisive  66-to-28  i>er  cent 
margin,  white  gun  owners  favor  passage  of  a 
law  in  Congress  which  would  require  that  all 
persons  'register  all  gun  purchases  no  mat- 
ter where  they  buy  them.' 

"Gun  ownership  shows  wide  variants  by 
regions  of  the  country: 
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"Harris  survey 

"Gun  ownership  la  concentrated  more  In 
the  South  and  the  Midwest  than  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  E^ast,  where  the 
fewest  own  guns.  Is  also  the  area  where 
gun  owners  would  be  least  willing  (46  per 
cent)  to  use  their  firearms  agalnBt  fellow 
citizens. 

"The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked: 

"  'Would  you  use  your  gun  to  shSK>t  other 
people  In  case  of  a  riot?'  "  - 

"(In  percent)  \ 


Ym 


No 


Nation 55 

By  region: 

East J6 

Midwest M 

South 58 

West 59 


45 

54 
46 
42 
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"The  willingness  to  use  guns  Bgal&st  other 
people  seems  to  be  related  to  white  gun  own- 
ers' attitudes  toward  a  national  firearms  con- 
trol law.  Although  a  majority  In  the  South 
and  West  favor  such  legislation,  the  per- 
centages tn  favor  are  less  than  In  the  East 
and  Midwest. 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked: 

"  'Do  you  fayor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such  as 
mAltlng  all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases 
no  matter  where  they  buy  them.' 

"|ln  percent) 


Yes 

No 

Unsure 

Total 

'""dst"  

66 

70 

28 

21 
25 
27 
40 

6 
9 

MidwesL 

South    

70 
62 

5 
11 

West    

56 

4 

"Clearly,  the  spate  of  civil  disorders  over 
the  i>ast  summer  has  raised  people's  fears 
for  their  safety.  This  was  evident  In  the 
replies  of  the  sp>eclal  cross  section  of  whites 
to  this  question : 

"  'Do  you  fear  that  in  a  riot  your  own  home 
or  neighborhood  might  be  affected?' 

"(In  percentl 


Yes 


No 


Unsure 


ToUl 34  58 

By  income: 

Under  »,000 41  49 

Jb.OOO  to  JIO.OOO 33  60 

JIO.OOO  and  over 32  62 
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"Low  Income  whites,  many  of  whom  live  in 
fringe  neighborhoods  alongside  Negroes,  are 
most  apprehensive. 

"It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
earlier  Harris  Surveys  reported  that  when 
both  Negroes  and  whites  were  asked  how 
they  feel  about  their  personal  safety  on  the 
streets,  Negroes  were  far  more  anxious  than 
whites.  Pear  of  violence  does  not  seem  to 
show  any  color  line." 

I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  need  for 


Improved  Federal  control  over  the  interstate 
sale  of  firearms. 

The  Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation,  consisting  of  23  distin- 
guished attorneys  working  with  Chairman 
EEistman  Blrkett,  after  a  lengthy  deliberation 
and  learned  analysis,  supported  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration calling  for  effective  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  sale  of  firearms. 

The  Association's  November  1967  bulletin 
concluded:  "The  need  for  effective  Federal 
firearms  controls  has  become  increasingly 
apparent.  S.  1,  the  present  bill,  seeks  to  ac- 
complish the  alms  indicated  by  enlightened 
oljservers  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  In  our  view 
the  bill  would  benefit  If  It  were  strengthened 
and  revised  as  Indicated  above.  Nevertheless, 
the  bill  as  drafted  represents  a  substantial 
step  forward.  Accordingly,  in  view  of  the 
pressing  need  for  strengthened  controls  In 
this  area,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted,  preferably  with  the  suggested  modi- 
fications, but  that  m  any  event  legislation  of 
this  nature  be  enacted  at  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress." 

"PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    FOR    THE    FEDERAL 
CONTROL  OF   FIREARMS 

"(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation) 

"Firearms  control  legislation,  which  has 
been  introduced  repeatedly  In  recent  sessions 
of  Congress,  has  received  Increasing  public 
attention,  particularly  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  No- 
vember 1963.  where  there  was  evidence  that 
the  assassin  had  used  an  easily  obtainable 
mall  order  rlfie.  The  Increasing  climate  of 
violence,  of  which  the  recent  widespread  out- 
breaks of  urban  riots  are  but  one  dramatic 
evidence  underscores  the  importance  of 
limiting  the  ready  access  to  flxearms  by  ir- 
responslbles  and  extren<\sts  of  whatever  per- 
suasion. As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  has  stated: 

"  'The  Commission  strongly  believes  that 
the  Increasing  violence  In  every  section  of 
the  Nation  compels  an  effort  to  control  pos- 
session and  sale  of  the  many  kinds  of  fire- 
arms that  contribute  to  that  violence." 

"S.  1.  as  amended,  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress  by  Senator  Dodd  and  numer- 
ous other  Senators,  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
present  Federal  Firearms  Act  substantially 
while  leaving  room  for  legitimate  sporting 
interests.  This  Committee,  which  ha.s  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  such  legislation  in 
the  past,  strongly  urges  the  enactment  of 
S.  1  at  this  time,  with  ceretaln  modifications 
as  suggested  below. 

"1.  Existing  legislation 
"A.  Federal  Legislation 

"There  are  now  three  Federal  firearms 
statutes:  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934, 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

"1.  The  National  Firearms  Act 

"This  Act  Imposes  transfer  taxes,  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $200.  on  machine  guns,  short 
barreled  and  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns, 
mufflers  and  silencers,  or  any  other  con- 
cealed weapon  'except  a  pistol  or  revolver'. 
The  Act  also  limits  imports  of  these  weapons 
and  Imposes  annual  occupational  taxes  on 
firearms  manufacturers,  importers  and  deal- 
ers. Possessors  of  weapons  and  devices  covered 
by  the  Act  must  register  them  with  the 
Treasury  Department. 

"2     Federal  Firearms    Act 

"The  Federal  Firearms  Act  applies  to  all 
varieties  of  firearms,  mufflers  and  silencers. 
as  well  as  to  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  rifies  or  shotguns.  Its  main  provisions 
are: 

"(i)  Manufacturers  and  dealers  transport- 
ing or  receiving  firearms  and  ammunition  in 


interstate  or  foreign  commerce  are  required 
to  be  licensed. 

"(11)  The  knowing  transportation  or 
receipt  of  stolen  firearms  or  ammunition  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  Is  prohibited. 

"(Ill)  Firearms  or  ammunition  may  not 
knowingly  be  transported  to  or  received  by 
any  person  under  Indictment  or  anyone  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
more  than  one  year  in  prison  or  is  a  fugitive 
from  Justice. 

"(Iv)  Licensed  dealers  are  required  to 
maintain  permanent  records  of  Importation, 
shipment  and  other  disposition  of  firearms 
and  ammunition. 

"(v)  Section  902(c)  of  the  Act  makes  It 
unlawful  for  any  licensed  manufacturer  or 
dealer  to  transport  or  ship  any  firearm  in 
commerce  to  any  person  in  any  state  'the 
laws  of  which  require  that  a  license  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purchase  of  such  firearms, 
unless  such  license  Is  exhibited  to  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  by  the  prospective 
purchaser". 

"3.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
"Under  this  Act.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  regulate  the  Import  and  export  of 
firearms.  The  Department  of  State,  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  requires  Importers  and 
exporters  to  register  with  the  Department 
and  to  obtain  an  Import  or  export  license 
for  each  shipment. 

"B.  State  legislation 

"A  total  of  eight  states  have  enacted  leg- 
islation requiring  permits  for  the  possession 
of  firearms.  Of  these,  only  one — New  Jersey- 
extends  controls  to  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
well  as  handg\ins.  There  are  also  many 
municipal  and  other  local  laws  that  requires 
licenses,  but  in  most  Jurisdictions  one  can 
enter  a  gun  or  'sporting  goods"  store  and 
freely  purchase  the  weapon  of  his  choice. 
Moreover,  the  widespread  lack  of  control 
legislation  renders  largely  Ineffective  the  laws 
which  do  exist,  since  those  desiring  firearms 
may  simply  cross  Into  a  neighboring  Jurisdic- 
tion to  make  their  purchases  or,  perhaps  with 
greater  facility,  merely  send  for  them  by 
mail.  By  way  of  example.  Masachusetts.  a 
strict  firearms  control  State,  has  traced  87 
per  cent  of  the  concealable  firearms  used  in 
crimes  In  Massachusetts  to  out  of  State 
purchases. 

"//.   The  necessity  for  stronger  controls 

"Statistics.  Firearms  statistics  reveal  a  grim 
picture  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
the  Inadequacy  of  present  controls.  Each 
year  some  17,000  Americans  die  through 
homicide,  suicide  and  accident  due  to  fire- 
arms. Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sta- 
tistics disclose  that  In  1965.  57  f)er  cent,  or 
5,634.  of  all  murders  were  committed  with 
firearms.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1966  the 
percentage  Increased  to  59  per  cent.  Of  the 
206,700  victims  of  aggravated  assaults  In 
1965,  approximately  17  per  cent  were  at- 
tacked with  firearms:  moving  in  an  upward 
trend,  the  nine  month  totals  for  1986  dis- 
close a  22  per  cent  nationwide  increase  in 
aggravated  as.'^aults  In  which  a  gun  was  used. 
Since  1960.  96  per  cent  of  all  police  murders 
have  been  committed  with  rifles,  shotguns  or 
handguns. 

"Firearms  of  all  kinds  have  contributed  to 
these  statistics.  The  handgun  Is  by  far  the 
most  widely  used  murder  weapon,  account- 
ing for  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  by  firearms,  with  shotguns  account- 
ing for  20  per  cent  and  rifles  the  remaining 
10  per  cent.  However,  of  all  niral  murders 
52.8  per  cent  are  by  rifle  and  shotgun. 

"The  vastness  of  the  problem  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 50  million  privately  owned  guns  In  the 
United  States.  Many  are  owned  by  hunters, 
gun  collectors  and  sportsmen,  as  well  as  those 
bent  on  self  protection.  Yet  many  others  are 
owned  by  criminals,  the  mentally  deranged, 
self-styled    vigilantes    and    those    who    view 


themselves  as  the  final  line  of  defense  when 
the  United  States  mainland  is  attacked  by 
lorelgn  enemies. 

'Speaking  generally,  on  a  nationwide  basis 
the  law  treats  all  of  these  groups  alike.  It 
elves  them  virtually  unlimited  access  to  fire- 
arms of  every  description,  from  Derringers  to 
bazookas  and  mortars. 

■Easy  Access  by  Mail.  Mall  order  firearms 
constitute  a  multlmllUon  dollar  nationwide 
business.  Testimony  given  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  investigating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency has  revealed  that  mail  order  guns 
have  attracted  substantial  numbers  of  Juve- 
niles and  convicted  felons.  These  firearms, 
primarily  foreign  made.  Including  imported 
military  surplus,  are  generally  inexpensive 
and  inferior  in  design  and  quality.  They  are 
not  usually  attractive  to  sportsmen  and 
hunters,  since  these  groups  enjoy  quality 
weapons  which  are  carefully  examined  by 
them  before  purchase. 

•Mall  order  transactions  are  totally  un- 
regulated. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  firearms 
of  all  kinds  travel  in  interstate  commerce 
each  year  to  recipients  unknown  to  the  seller 
other  than  as  a  name  on  a  mailing  list — 
although  not  always  unknown  to  the  police. 
That  these  mall  order  dealers  are  cognizant 
of  the  character  of  their  clientele  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  unorthodox  advertising  tech- 
niques they  often  use  to  attract  business. 

■■Constitutionality  0/  Federal  Firearms 
Control  Legislation.  The  Second  Amendment 
provides : 

"  'A  well  regulated  MlUta  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bears  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

'That  this  Amendment  does  not  preclude 
the  Federal  government  from  enacting  regu- 
latory firearms  legislation  is  well  established. 
In  United  States  v.  Miller,  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  In  doing  so.  it  held, 
after  lengthy  discussion  of  the  history  of  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  that  the  Second  Amend- 
ment merely  guarantees  the  right  to  bear 
arms  in  so  far  as  possession  of  the  weapons 
Is  necessary  for  the  preservation  or  efficiency 
of  a  well  regulated  State  mUlta.  The  amend- 
ment, said  the  Court,  complements  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  1,  Section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, reserving  to  the  States  the  right  to 
train  the  mlUtla.  Hence,  except  for  this  nar- 
row proscribed  area,  the  Second  Amendment 
appears  Inapplicable  and  Congress  .seems  to 
be  free  to  regulate  firearms  broadly  under 
the  commerce  power  and  other  constitutional 
provisions  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
malls. 


";//.  The  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1876  (S.  1  as  amended). 

"The  Bill.  S.  1,  as  amended,  would  repeal 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  It  deals  with  seven 
major  areas:  Interstate  mall  order  sales,  over 
the  counter  sales,  licensing  and  record  keep- 
ing, sanctions  for  false  statements,  control  of 
Imports,  sales  to  minors,  and  sales  of  destruc- 
tive devices.  The  bill — 

"(1)  prohibits  the  Interstate  mail  order 
sale  of  handguns  (such  as  pistols  and  revolv- 
ers), rifles  and  shotguns,  to  persons  who  are 
not  licensed  to  engage  In  the  firearms  busi- 
ness; that  is.  It  totally  bans  retail  interstate 
mall  order  sales.  Intrastate  mall  order  sales 
are  presumably  unaffected; 

"(11)  prohibits  over  the  counter  sale  of 
handguns  to  out  of  state  purchasers  and  pro- 
hibits over  the  counter  sale  of  any  flrearm 
to  persons  who  could  not  acquire  them  under 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  reside. 
Thus,  persons  living  in  State  A,  which  has 
stringent  controls  on  firearms,  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  subvert  the  laws  of  State  A  by 
acquiring  their  firearms  In  State  B.  which  has 
fewer  or  no  rontrols.  The  bill  goes  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  sales  In  one  municipality  to  a 
resident  of  another  city  which  has  enacted  an 


ordinance  preventing  sales  within  that  other 

city; 

••(ill)  strengthens  federal  licensing  require- 
ments and  requires  all  dealers,  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  firearms  to  be  federally 
licensed; 

"(iv)  prohibits  licensees  from  supplying 
any  rifles  or  shotguns  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  and  from  supplying  handguns  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age.  The  bill  also 
prohibits  Ucensees  from  supplying  firearms 
or  ammunition  to  fugutlves  from  Justice  and 
persons  convicted  of  felonies  and  requires 
them  to  keep  records  of  firearms  transactions; 
"(v)  provides  criminal  penalties  for  false 
statements  made  to  acquire  firearms  in  con- 
travention of  the  bill's  requirements; 

"(vl)  prohibits  the  Importation  of  all  mil- 
itary surplus  handguns  and  strictly  regulates 
and  limits  the  importation  of  other  firearms; 
"(vU)  establishes  some  controls  over  such 
destructive  devices  as  bombs,  bazookas,  anti- 
tank guns  and  mortars. 

"Strengths  of  the  Bill.  S.  1  goes  far  to  meet 
the  distinctively  federal  aspects  of  firearms 
control.  It  deals  with  the  serious  problem  of 
Interstate  mall  order  sales.  It  also  prohibits 
the  interstate  transportation  of  firearms,  ex- 
cept where,  after  an  over  the  counter  sale  of 
a  rifie  or  shotgun,  shipment  to  the  purchaser 
would  not  result  in  possession  which  is  un- 
lawful under  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
purchaser  resides.  The  licensing  provisions  by 
setting  standards  designed  to  weed  out  the 
irresponsible  and  those  of  bad  character,  are 
more  meaningful  than  those  under  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  revenue  collecting  vehicle.  The  bill 
deals  with  the  problem  of  cheap  foreign  mil- 
itary  surplus   firearm   Imports,   which   have 
been  a  major  problem.  Under  the  bill,  only 
weapKjns    peculiarly    adaptable    for    sporting 
purposes  could  be  imported  (subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
has   discretion)    and    not    such    weapons    as 
German    Army   surplus   arms   which   can    be 
found  BO  easily  today  In  Times  Square  gun 
shops  and   similar  establishments.   The   bill 
also  limits  the  use  of  such  destructive  dertces 
as    bazookas,   machine    guns    and   anti-tank 
guns,  for  which  no  legitimate  civilian  pur- 
pose Is  readily  apparent. 

■■Weaknesses  of  the  Bill.  Many  on  the  Com- 
mittee believe  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough 
and  that  a  Federal  firearms  registration  stat- 
ute should  be  enacted  now.  It  may  be  not*d 
that  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
has  called  for  State  registration  laws  and  has 
recommended  that  Federal  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  apply  to  States  which  have  not  so 
acted  within  five  years.  While  resolution  of 
this  question  is  not  required  In  order  to  en- 
act the  present  bill,  we  believe  that  consid- 
eration should  be  given  at  this  time  to  the 
addition  of  uniform  Federal  registration  re- 
quirements.  The   bill,   as   drafted,   seems   to 
have    created   some   unduly   heavy    burdens. 
Thus  transferors  of  firearms  are  required  to 
make  a  legal  determination  as  to  whether  the 
transferee  would  be  violating  the  local  law 
of  the  latter's  residence  as  well  as  the  law 
of  the  State  where  the  transfer  is  made.  This 
burden   is   virtually    impossible   for   laymen, 
who  would  be  required  to  know  and  Interpret 
the  laws  of  fifty  States,  as  well  as  numerous 
ordinances   and   other   local   laws.   It  would 
seem    preferable    to    require    the    display    of 
permits   by   purchasers,   and   for   those   who 
have  no  permits,  affidavits  by  the  purchasers 
that  their  local  law  permits  them  to  acquire 
firearms  without  permits.  Perhaps  this  affi- 
davit should  be  required  to  be  checked  with 
or  verified  by  authorities  in  the  buyer's  home 
town  before  delivery  of  the   firearms  could 
be  made.  At  the  least,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable  to   subject   makers   of   false   affi- 
davits to  the  risk  of  prosecution,  even  with- 
out proof  of  criminal  intent.  Nor  would  it 
seem   unreasonable   to   prosecute   sellers   of 


firearms  who  know  or  have  reason  to  beUeve 
ITihl  the  affidavit  Is  false,  as  they  would 
where  a  large  part  of  their  business  is  with 
residents  of  a  neighboring  State. 

"The  broad  provisions  making  transfers  by 
unlicensed  transferors  criminal,  furthermore, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
guilty  knowledge  must  be  shown  before  crim- 
inal 'sancuons  can  be  Imposed,  as  the  bill 
presently  requires  In  the  case  of  licensees.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  penalties  section  of 
the  bill,  which  has  no  such  requirement,  nev- 
ertheless provides  for  severe  penalties,  in- 
cluding incarceration  for  up  to  five  years. 

"Another  weakness  lies  In  the  fact  that  In- 
terstate shipments  of  rifies  and  shotguns  are 
permitted  by  unlicensed  persons  who  have 
acquired  the  firearms  lawfully.  This  opens 
up  a  possibility  of  using  diunmles  and  buy- 
ing agents.  It  would  be  preferable  to  prohibit 
any  unlicensed  person  from  shipping  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  to  another  In  interstate  com- 
merce. At  the  least,  interstate  shipments  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  should  not  have  been 
acquired  locally,  regardless  of  whether  the 
recipient  resides  there  or  is  Just  having  the 
weapKjn  sent  to  him  there.  Under  the  bill, 
the  limitations  would  be  tied  solely  to  the 
purchaser's  residence,  and  if  there  are  no 
restrictions  in  the  purchaser's  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  shipper  Is  free  to  Ignore  restric- 
tions in  the  State  of  destination. 

"S.  1  contains  limited  and  erratic  restric- 
tions In  anamunltlon  which  relate  only  to 
ammunition  used  for  destructive  devices. 
Ammunition  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  firearms  for  which  It  can  be  used. 
Thus  ammimition  for  handguns  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  controls  as  are  hand- 
guns. The  record  keeping  requirements 
should  be  developed,  moreover,  to  include 
more  evidence  of  purchasers  identification. 
An  earlier  version  of  the  bill  required  licens- 
ees to  obtain  identification  customarily  used 
in  good  commercial  prractlce  and  this  stand- 
ard, stated  in  perhaps  greater  detail  and  with 
more  precision,  should  be  restored 

"With  respect  to  destructive  devices,  we 
see  no  reason  why  proscription  Is  more  fiexl- 
ble  than  that  with  respect  to  handguns.  Fur- 
ther, if  any  determination  is  necessary  as  to 
the  need  of  an  applicant  for  such  a  weapon, 
the  decision  should  be  made  by  federal  offi- 
cials and  not  by  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

•No    mention    is    made,    moreover,    of    the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  firearms  to  drug 
addicts,  habitual  drunkards,  or  the  mentally 
deranged.  The  National   Crime  Commission 
specified  that  persons  in  the  two  former  cate- 
gories should  be  banned  from  acquiring  fire- 
arms.   Perhaps    there    is    little    that    can    be 
presently  accomplished  on  the  federal   level 
in  this  area.  Yet  It  is  both  reasonable  and 
desirable  to  require  a  licensee  to  exercise  the 
same  forbearance  when  he  knows  or  has  rea- 
son to  believe  a  person  is  an  addict,  a  drunk- 
ard, or  is  deranged,  as  when  he  has  similar 
knowledge  or  belief  •with  respect  to  a  crimi- 
nal. We  favor  the  Incltislon  of  such  controls. 
"The  Committee  believes,  finally,  that  Con- 
gress should  exercise  Its  entire  constitutional 
power  in  this  area  and  that  language  should 
be  added  to  make  It  explicit  that  Congress  is 
doing  so.  Thus,  for  example.  Intrastate  sales 
through  use  of  the  mails  could  and  should 
be  brought  tinder  explicit  federal  regulation. 
"Concltiaion.  The  need  for  effective  federal 
firearms    controls    has    become    Increasingly 
apparent.  S.  1,  the  present  biU,  seeks  to  ac- 
complish the  aims  indicated  by  enlightened 
observers  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the   Administration   of  Justice.  In  our  view 
the  bill  would  benefit  if  it  were  strengthened 
and  revised  as  Indicated  above    Nevertheless, 
the  bill  as  drafted  represents  a  substantial 
step    forward     Accordingly,    in    view   of    the 
pressing   need   for   strengthened   controls   in 
this  area,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted,  preferably  with  the  suggested  modi- 
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flcatlons,  but  that  In  any  event  legUlatlon  of 
this  nature  be  enacted  at  the  current  session 
Of  the  Congress. 

■September  15.  1967. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

"Committee  on  Federal  LegUlatlon;  East- 
man   Blrkett,    Chairman;    Thomas    L. 
Bryan;     Sheldon    H.    Elsen;     Leonard 
Epstein;   Andrew  N.  Grass.  Jr.;   James 
T.    Harris;    Louis    Henkln;    Edwin    M. 
Jones;   Geoffrey  M.  Kalmus;  Robert  E. 
Kushner:  Kenneth  J.  Kwlt;  Gerald  M. 
Levin;  Jerome  Lewlne;  Jerome  Llpper; 
Louis  Lowensteln;  John  E.  Massengale; 
Robert    B.    McKay;    John    E.    Merow; 
Gerald  Oscar;   Mahlon  P.  Perkins,  Jr.; 
Myra  Schubln;  Jerome  G.  Shapiro;  E. 
Deane  Turner:  Leon  H.  Tykulsker." 
Following  Is  a  brief  selection  of  broadcast 
editorial  opinion  calling  for  stronger,  more 
effective  and   more  equitable  firearms  laws, 
and  several  newspaper  editorials: 
"[Prom  WABC-TV,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  3, 
1967] 

"SNIPING  BY  RIOTERS  TJNDERLINTS  THE  NEED  FOR 
A    STRICT    FEDERAL    GUN    CONTROL    LAW 

"New  Jersey  has  the  kind  of  firearms  law 
Channel  7  would  like  to  see  adopted  In  every 
state.  Before  a  dealer  can  sell  a  gun  there, 
the  state  checks  to  make  sure  the  buyer  lant 
a  criminal,  a  drug  addict,  a  drunkard  or  a 
mental  case.  Yet  Senator  Etodd  of  Connecti- 
cut says  his  investigators  discovered  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  arrested  with 
guns  during  the  rlota  In  Newark  had  previous 
criminal  records.  The  Senate  InvesUgators 
also  foimd  out  how  this  could  happen.  A  spot 
check  of  50  gun  dealers  revealed  that  at  least 
690  New  Jersey  residents  had  bought  guns 
In  fovir  other  states  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
riots.  This  Is  why  state  laws  alone  can't  con- 
trol gun  sales.  Channel  7  urges  you  to  sup- 
port the  strong  federal  firearms  control  leg- 
islation now  before  Congress.  It  won't  stop 
riots,  but  It  should  help  make  tliem  less 
deadly." 


"(WCBS  edltortal.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug    29, 
1967) 

"WCBS  RADIO  AGAIN   CALLS  FOR  RESTRICTIVE  GUN 
LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

"The  miuder  of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
head  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  again  fo- 
cuses attention  on  the  Indiscriminate  posses- 
sion of  firearms  In  the  United  States. 

"Although  little  good  can  be  said  of  Rock- 
well and  his  crackpot  following,  the  killing 
of  any  citizen  by  a  rooftop  sniper  Is  cause 
for  Increasing  concern. 

"Last  year,  guns  figured  In  over  100,000 
crimes  In  this  country.  In  1965  the  total  was 
86.000.  Of  nearly  10,000  murders  In  1965.  more 
than  50  i>er  cent  were  committed  with  fire- 
arms. The  ease  with  which  flreaLrms  can  be 
purchased  by  people  who  should  not  have 
them  Is  Illustrated  by  the  former  mental 
paUent  who  gunned  down  two  people  In  New 
York's  Bryant  Park  last  December.  Only  an 
hour  before  his  rampage  he  had  purchased  a 
30  calibre  rifle  a  few  blocks  away.  Lee 
Har^'ey  Oswald,  using  an  assumed  name,  pur- 
chased the  weapon  that  killed  President 
Kennedy  through  the  malls.  Sniper  fire  fig- 
ured In  Just  about  every  urban  riot  this  sum- 
mer and  was  a  prime  reason  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  National  Guard  troops  In  many  of 
the  cities  Involved. 

"There  are  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  In  New  York  State,  but 
thev  are  so  weak  as  to  be  virtually  unenforce- 
able. We  need  urgently  In  New  York  City  a 
law  requiring  the  registration  with  the  police 
of  all  rifles  and  shotguns:  this  would  be  a 
useful  tool  in  the  solution  of  crime.  We  need 
urgently  In  New  York  City  some  sort  of 
screening  process  ...  a  licensing  pro- 
cedure .  .  .  that  would  deny  gvm  ownership 
to  felons  and  those  with  a  history  of  mental 
disorder;  this  would  be  a  useful  tool  In  the 
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prevention  of  crime.  We  say  New  York  City 
because  emotion  here  Is  running  high  for 
some  type  of  legislation  along  these  lines. 
We  need  restrictive  gun  laws  upstate,  we  need 
them  In  the  region,  we  need  them  In  the 
nation.  But  the  prospects  for  wider  controls 
are  slight.  A  start  made  in  New  York  City  will 
be  Just  that,  a  beginning.  It  will  not  halt  the 
out  of  state  trafflc  In  guns  flowing  across 
city  lines.  But  It  will  give  the  other  political 
subdivisions  a  lead  to  follow  In  pursuing  the 
goal  of  reasonable  and  effective  nationwide 
gun  legislation." 

"IWTMJ-TV.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  editorial. 
Sept.  12,  1967] 

"FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  again  has 
spoken  out  for  strong  gun  control  leglsla- 
Uon.  He  declares  in  the  September  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  that  "Mailorder  fire- 
arm purchases  should  be  banned.  Interstate 
transportation  of  firearms  controlled,  and 
local  registration  of  firearms  required  and 
enforced.' 

"The  article,  coming  as  it  does  during  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  flrearms  control  bill.  In  effect,  Is  a  timely 
endorsement  of  the  measure.  As  Hoover  says, 
'to  protect  the  public.'  The  recent  riots  In 
Milwaukee  and  many  parts  of  the  nation 
brought  out  snipers,  and  the  urging  by  ex- 
tremists. Including  Rap  Brown  who  told 
Detroit  Negroes  to  get  themselves  guns,  has 
prompted  a  renewed  campaign  by  peaceful 
citizens  for  federal  gun  legislation. 

"Some  sportsmen's  groups  oppose  the 
legislation  claiming  the  bill  is  aimed  at  them 
rather  than  criminal  elements  who  will  find 
ways  to  get  guns.  Hoover  agrees  that  a  hard- 
ened criminal  will  obtain  a  gun  no  matter 
what  the  law  states.  He  also  points  out. 
however,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
murders  In  the  country  occur  within  the 
family  or  among  acquaintances.  And  that 
guns  are  seven  times  more  lethal  than  other 
weapons. 

"Although  some  sportsmen  object  to  regis- 
tering their  guns,  they  submit  to  registering 
for  the  privilege  of  hunting  by  purchasing 
a  license;  they  register  their  hunting  dogs; 
they  license  themselves  for  the  privilege  of 
driving  their  cars,  and  many  have  to  pur- 
chase licenses  for  the  businesses  they  operate. 
FBI  Director  Hoover  once  told  a  congres- 
sional committee:  'I  see  no  great  problem 
to  the  Individual  in  requiring  all  guns  to 
be  registered,  if  the  owner  has  nothing  to 
hide  and  if  he  Is  a  law-abiding  citizen.' 
Neither  do  we." 

"[WABC  radio  editorial.  New  York.  N.Y.. 
Sept.  3.  19671 

"THE  HAND  ON  THX  TRIGGER — LOCAL  CTTN  LAWS 
won't  work  UNUESS  CONQRESS  P.\SSE8  FED- 
ERAL CONTROLS,  TOO 

"In  New  York  the  law  says  pistol  owners 
must  be  licensed.  With  riots  and  snipers  In 
mind,  the  City  Council  Is  thinking  about  ex- 
tending the  law  to  cover  rifles  and  shotguns 
?.s  well.  New  Jersey  already  has  a  similar 
law— the  toughest  In  the  country— and  since 
It  went  into  effect  about  750  permits  have 
been  denied — to  criminals,  drug  addicts, 
mental  cases  and  so  on.  In  many  ways  New 
Jersey  hns  a  model  firearms  law.  but  listen 
to  what  Governor  Hughes  says  about  It: 

"  '.  .  .  We've  got  to  have  a  national  gun 
control  law.  We  should  have  had  it  four 
years  ago  ...  A  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or  any 
narcotics  Jiddlct  or  mentally  unbalanced 
Juvenile  who  wants  to  kill  his  mother  and 
father — any  one  of  these  people  can  simply 
send  an  application  and  buy  a  gun  through 
the  malls.' 

"WABC  believes  New  York  needs  a  stricter 
gun  control  law.  But  so  does  the  whole  coun- 
try. Tel!  your  elected  representatives  what 
you  think.  For  a  booklet  that  gives  their 
names,  write  to  'Who's,  Who.'  W.\BC.  New 
York  10023" 


"IWTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  editorial. 
Oct.  2.  1967] 

"Congress,  which  up  to  now  hasn't  got 
v;ry  far  In  passing  a  law  to  control  the  mall 
order  sale  of  firearms,  should  turn  some  ot 
Its  attention  to  the  back  door  government 
sale  of  surplus  guns. 

"It's  ridiculous  that  police  dep>artmenta 
must  have  Individual  members  Join  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  so  these  officers  can 
purchase  flrearms  at  bargain  prices.  But 
that's  how  it  is  because  the  goverrunent  sub- 
sidizes the  association  to  the  amount  of  428- 
thousand  dollars  annually  In  surplus  guiu 
and  ammunition. 

"Congress  should  insist  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  first  call  on  the  surplus 
material.  It  Is  costing  40  Milwaukee  police- 
men about  $20.00  each  to  buy  carbines, 
which  apparently  are  wanted  for  possible  fu- 
ture riot  control.  In  addition,  each  officer 
must  pay  the  association  $5.00  as  a  member- 
ship fee,  since  the  guns  are  not  sold  to  non- 
members. 

"This  Is  as  silly  as  If  our  healthy  ofllcers 
were  forced  to  Join  a  hunting  club  In  order 
to  get  government  subsidized  poison  to  fight 
the  war  on  rats." 


"(WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  edltortal. 
Nov.  1.  1967) 

"The  recent  hunting  tragedy  In  Colorado 
sho\ild  give  Wisconsin  deer  hunters  some 
second  thoughts  about  their  own  eyesight. 
Two  boys  wearing  red  hats  and  riding  a  red 
motorbike  were  killed  by  a  hunter  In  Colo- 
rado who  mistook  them  for  an  elk.  Who 
knows  how  many  Innocent  persons  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  because  hunters  with  bad 
eyesight  mistook  them  for  fair  game?  All  of 
the  accidents  can't  be  attributed  to  being 
'trigger  happy'  or  shooting  before  Identify- 
ing. 

"As  Wisconsin  hunters  prepare  for  the 
November  18th  opening  of  the  deer  season, 
they're  checking  their  guns,  ammunition, 
clothes  and  supplies.  They  also  should  be 
having  their  eyesight  checked.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Optometric  Association  estimates  that  at 
least  26.000  of  the  500,000  hunters  who  wU! 
be  In  the  flelds  and  woods  this  season  are 
color  blind.  Furthermore,  the  association  re- 
ports, a  person  with  j>oor  visual  acuity  can 
easily  mistake  a  cow  with  horns  for  a  buck 
with  a  rack. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  state  law  requiring  a 
hunter  to  get  his  eyesight  corrected,  he  Is 
left  to  do  so  voluntarily.  The  wise  ones  do 
so  for  their  own  safety,  the  safety  of  other 
Innocent  people  and  to  assure  that  if  they 
get  a  shot  at  a  deer  they'll  h<t  their  target. 
They  should  encourage  more  of  their  com- 
panions to  do  so.  No  one  wants  a  tragedy 
such  as  that  which  happened  In  Colorado  to 
occur  In  Wisconsin." 


"[From  the  Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Adver'Iser, 
Sept.  2,   1967] 

"SPORTSMEN? 

"Every  year  there  are  Issues  which  are 
burled  in  legislative  bodies  yet  manage  to 
stay  alive  because  they  have  a  basic  merit 
that  eventually  will  be  recognized  by  enough 
reasonable  men.  Such  Is  the  argument  for 
gun  controls. 

"On  the  State  level  we  have  a  Legisla- 
ture that  Is  part  apathetic  and  part  un- 
willing to  offend  a  minority  of  gun  users.  It 
annually  refuses  to  act  on  police  requests 
for  a  law  requiring  the  kind  of  registration 
for  rifles  and  shotguns  that  we  have  for 
handguns. 

"Nobody  pretends  this  would  be  a  cure- 
all,  any  more  than  drivers'  licenses  stop  ac- 
cidents. But  It  would  make  It  harder  for 
criminals  to  obtain  guns.  It  might  have  pre- 
vented a  young  sniper  with  a  previous  rec- 
ord from  simply  going  to  one  of  our  larger 
stores  on   impulse,  buying  a  rifle  and  am- 


munition and  going  up  to  the  Pall  to  blaze 
away  at  a  passing  tour  bus. 

"Such  a  requirement  for  registration  of 
pjns  does  not  seem  too  high  a  price  for 
legitimate  sportsmen  to  pay,  but  they  In- 
gUt  In  picturing  It  as  the  beginning  of  a 
police  state. 

'On  the  national  level,  nothing  much  Is 
expected  from  Congress  on  the  equally 
modest  requesU  for  banning  mall  order  sale 
of  firearms — the  means  by  which  half  the  2 
million   guns   sold   annually   are   peddled. 

"FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  a  wide 
variety  of  police  and  government  leaders 
have  backed  this  as  a  needed  minimum  step. 

"But  a  Congress  that  failed  to  act  after 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  with  a 
mall-order  rifle  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
moved  by  the  sniping  that  attended  the 
summer  rioting. 

"Nor  can  we  expect  the  gun  lobby  to  be 
Impressive.  The  National  Rifle  Association's 
magazine  American  Rifleman,  with  amaz- 
ingly inaccurate  timing,  brought  out  an  Is- 
sue this  summer  that  paid  tribute  to  the 
important  role  of  the  sniper  in  shaping 
history.  An  earlier  editorial  praised  the  role 
of  the  armed  citizenry  In  protecting  the 
home  front  from  rioters. 

"Now  we  see  again  how  snipers  shape  oxir 
history  and  how  much  the  armed  citizen 
contributes  to  riot  prevention. 

"But  we  understand  that  these  violators 
are  not  the  good  legitimate  sportsman.  The 
sportsmen  are  the  ones  who  Just  finance 
the  lobby  to  kill  any  controls." 


"I Prom  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin, 
Sept.  18,  1967] 

"TIGHT    FIREARMS    CONTROL    URGED 

"Banning  of  mall -order  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  greater  control  of  all  firearms  was 
urged  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI, 
In  a  messjige  to  law  enforcement  ofliclals. 

"Local  efforts  at  firearm  control  should  be 
Increased  and  stlffer  criminal  penalties  should 
be  Imposed  on  use  of  firearms,  he  said  In  his 
message  issued  Sept.  1. 

"In  1966,  more  citizens  were  killed  or  as- 
saulted with  guns  than  had  been  killed  In 
the  Korean  Conflict,  he  noted. 

"  "There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
easy  accessibility  of  flrearms  Is  responsible 
for  many  killings,"  he  said. 

"Local  registration  of  flrearms  should  be 
required  and  enforced,  he  said. 

"Such  controls  at  local  levels  would  aid  In 
investigations  of  stolen  weap>ons  and  guns 
used  In  crime,  he  said. 

"A  large  percentage  of  murders  occur  with- 
in the  family  or  among  acquaintances,  he 
(aid. 

The  readily  available  firearm  Is  a  major 
factor  In  this,  he  said. 

"  "While  It  Is  true  a  hardened  criminal  will 
obtain  a  gun  regardless  of  statutes,'  he  said, 
'controls  would  make  acquisition  more  diffi- 
cult.' 

"Since  1960.  96  per  cent  of  335  police  kill- 
ings have  been  with  guns,  he  noted. 

"'Last  year,  he  said,  55  or  57  law  enforce- 
ment offlcers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  were 
shot. 

"Some  States  have  laws  which  Impose 
BtWer  penalties  for  criminals  using  flrearms, 
he  said. 

"Such  legislation  along  the  mandatory  pro- 
hibitions against  suspended  sentences  In 
cases  Involving  flrearms  would  serve  to  deter 
the  use  of  flrearms  for  crime,  he  said." 


"'[From   the  Honolulu    (Hawaii)    Advertiser, 
July  25,  1967) 

"needed:     a    GUN    LAW 

"Some  grim  statistics  about  guns  have  been 
provided  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark. 

"In  1966,  some  6,400  murders,  10,000  sui- 
cides and  2,600  accidental  deaths  were  caused 
by  flrearms.  Criminals  used   guns  in  43.000 
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aggravated  assaults  and  50,000  robberies. 
Some  2,000,000  guns  were  sold  in  the  U.S.  last 
year,  among  the  purchasers  being  criminals, 
mental  defectives,  angry  spouses,  habitual 
drunkards,  children  and  drug  addicts. 

'Surely  this  Is  convincing  evidence  that 
Congress  must  approve  President  Johnson's 
proptosals  for  a  ban  on  mall-order  sales  and 
shipments  of  firearms,  except  between  fed- 
eral licensees.  Congress  also  should  adopt 
other  proposed  restrictions  that  do  not  ham- 
per the  sfwrtsman  while  putting  at  least  a 
partial  brake  on  those  who  use  guns  for 
criminal  purposes. 

"Consider  the  havoc  wrought  by  snipers  In 
the  Newark  riots,  and  the  house-to-house 
search  for  guns  in  Plalnfleld.  N.J. 

'"It"s  time  for  Congress  to  get  moving.  Some 
form  of  regulation  Is  essential.  Heavy  pres- 
sures have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
members  by  the  National  Rlfie  Association. 
Those  pressures  should  be  resisted.  Unregu- 
lated flrearms  are  a  menace !" 

"  1  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Sept.  26,  1967] 

"TAKING    AIM    AT    RIFLES 

"The  New  York  City  Council  has  begun 
consideration  of  a  bill  that  has  the  same  aim 
as  one  that  has  been  shot  at  and  wounded  In 
the  United  States  Congress:  How  to  control 
the  easy  traffic  in  deadly  weapons. 

"For  more  than  fifty  years  New  York  State 
has  restricted  the  ownership  of  pistols,  re- 
volvers and  automatic  weapons  through  the 
Sullivan  Act.  But  as  a  summer  of  sniping 
has  shown,  shotguns  and,  especially,  rifles — 
not  simply  concealed  weapons — can  do  grave 
damage.  To  license  the  hand  gun  and  not 
the  more  dangerous  rifle  which  can  be  flred 
from  a  distance,  leaves  a  gaping  hole  In  the 
law. 

"No  s{>ortBman  should  object  to  a  city  law 
that  makes  it  mandatory  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  Police  Department  and  to  register 
rifles.  (A  license  Is  required  to  catch  a  fish 
or  shoot  a  deer).  In  contrast  to  the  reqviire- 
ment  of  the  Sullivan  Law,  city  rifle  and  shot- 
gun licensees  would  not  have  to  show  a  need 
for  possession.  Carefully  drawn  local  legisla- 
tion would  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  owners  and  buyers. 

"Stronger  state  and  F'ederal  laws  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  within  their  Jurisdictions  need  to 
be  passed  to  make  gun  control  truly  effective. 
President  Johnson  and  Attorney  General 
Clark  In  recent  days  have  both  urged  Con- 
gress to  defeat  the  lobbyists  and  flnally  ap- 
prove a  Federal  gun-control  law.  It  Is  long 
overdue:  but  complementary  city  legislation 
Is  needed  too."" 

"(Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times-Advertiser, 
Sept.  8,  1967] 

"FEDERAL    GUN    CONTKOL 

"A  federal  gun  control  law,  says  President 
Johnson,  could  plug  one  more  loophole  'to 
save  your  life  or  mine  or  the  life  of  some 
Innocent  child  down  the  street.' 

"Mr.  Johnson  made  the  statement  In  a 
speech  to  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  In  which  his  principal  pur- 
pose was  to  enlist  popular  support  for  the 
gun  control  bill  pending  In  Congress  and  for 
his  proposed  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act. 

"Others,  notably  our  own  Governor 
Hughes,  have  long  been  beating  the  bushes 
for  popular  support  for  federal  gun  control 
legislation.  Although  this  state  has  a  gun 
control  law,  Hughes  knows  only  too  well 
how  much  Its  effectiveness  Is  reduced  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  that  covers  the  nation. 

"The  New  Jersey  law,  which  requires 
prospective  gun  purchasers  to  register  and 
prohibits  the  sale  of  guns  to  persons  with 
crimlnaJ  records  or  backgrounds  of  mental 
illness,  can  easily  be  circumvented.  Residents 
of  the  state  can  cross  Into  adjoining  states 
which  place  no  restriction  on  gun  purchases 


and   can   bring  guns   puwih— Wt  there  Into 
the  state.  Also  they  can  pmndUUM  flrearms 

by  mall. 

"The  administration's  gun  control  bill,  as 
amended  by  a  Senate  subcommittee,  would, 
among  other  things,  prohibit  il-e  mail-order 
sale  of  handguns  and  regulate  such  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  And  It  wouM  bar.  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  handguns  to  persons  not 
living  In  the  dealer's  state. 

"The  President  said  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  are  consistent  with  'due  process  and  In 
keeping  with  our  tenacious  regard  for  the 
blessings  of  individual  freedom  '  They  would 
still  be  consistent  with  these  things  if  they 
were  even  stlffer,  for  instance  with  respect 
to  the  over-the-counter  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

"We  Join  with  the  President  In  urging 
support  of  a  federal  gun  control  law  and 
we'd  like  one  even  stronger  than  the  ad- 
ministration measure  now  before  Congress." 


"(Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 
Sept.  18.  1967] 

"only    THE    FIRST    TARGET 

"With  two  well-placed,  well-timed  pleas 
In  as  many  days.  President  Johnson  has 
given  new  emphasis  to  the  urgent  need  for 
clamping  down  at  long  last  on  the  Incredibly 
free  flow  of  flrearms  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  members  of  the  Detroit  pwUce 
department — busy  arming  themselves  with 
government-surplus  carbines  at  cut-rate 
prices  with  the  sanction  of  their  commis- 
sioner— gave  new  emphasis  to  the  complexity 
of  the  task  of  brtngliag  the  gun  traffic  under 
control. 

"Through  a  letter  to  Speaker  McCormack, 
the  President  api>ealed  to  Congress  to  speed 
action  on  a  measure  that  would  tighten  up 
federal  regiilatlons  on  the  acquisition  of 
firearms,  principally  through  Interstate  com- 
merce channels.  He  enumerated  by  category 
thousands  of  crimes  Involving  guns  that  have 
been  committed  Just  within  the  last  year  and 
said  that  a  'civilized  nation  cannot  allow 
this  armed  terror  to  continue." 

"The  letter  to  Congress  was  delivered  the 
day  after  Mr.  Johnson  addressed  several  bun- 
ded of  the  nation's  police  chiefs  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  crime  and  violence  in  the 
streets,  telling  them  that  passage  of  the 
federal  gtin -control  bill  'would  plug  up  one 
more  loophole  to  save  your  life,  or  mine. 
or  the  life  of  some  Innocent  child  down  the 
street.' 

"The  Administration-backed  measure 
would  do  that — plug  up  one  more  loophole. 
But  curbing  Interstate  gun  traffic  through 
such  outlets  as  mall-order  houses  would 
leave  other  loopholes  still  gaping,  like  the 
many  channels  for  firearms  acquisition  that 
need  to  be  controlled  through  state  and  local 
regulation. 

"Indeed,  the  Detrcrtt  development  demon- 
strated the  paradox  that  even  If  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  passes 
the  bill  the  President  wants.  It  would  not 
close  off  the  executive  branch's  direct  In- 
volvement In  the  widespread  distribution  of 
firearms.  For  It  is  through  the  cozy  arrange- 
ment the  Defense  Department  maintains 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association  that  the 
Detroit  jxyUcemen  are  building  up  their  i>er- 
sonal  arsenals. 

"We  do  not  argue  against  the  defxartment's 
need  for  additional  weapons:  we  accept  the 
police  commissioner's  statement  that  Its  sup- 
ply was  Inadequate  for  the  task  It  faced  dur- 
ing the  July  riots.  But  in  that  case.  It  is  the 
city's  responsibility  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment  on  a  departmental  basis,  not  to 
encourage  individual  policemen  to  Join  the 
NRA  as  a  subterfuge  for  personally  buying 
the  weapons  at  a  cheap  price. 

"Such  a  policy  only  make."  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  argue  that  the  same  route  to  gun 
ownership  should  not  be  available  to  every- 
body else.  Yet  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
special  privileges  afforded  in  the  Pentagon- 
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NRA  relationship  can  be  used  iK)t  only  by 
law-abiding  and  law-enforcing  citizens  but 
also  by  convicted  murderers,  political  ex- 
tremists, Bind  racist  revolutlonarlM. 

•'The  public  campaign  for  better  gun  con- 
trols was  precipitated  by  the  use  of  a  mall- 
order  weafKin  to  assassinate  President  Ken- 
nedy. During  the  ensuing  four  years,  how- 
ever, while  Congress  has  dawdled  and  debated 
at  the  behest  of  the  gun  lobby.  It  has  become 
frlghtenlngly  apparent  that  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  wholesale  traffic  in  weapons 
extend  far  beyond  that  tragic  event  and  that 
single  source  of  weaponry. 

"The  specific  measure  for  which  President 
Johnson  has  renewed  his  request  is  as  much 
needed  as  It  was  in  1963;  Congrew  ought  to 
pass  It  without  further  delay.  But  It  Is  ob- 
vious by  now  that  that  Is  only  one  step  In 
the  over-all  task  of  clamping  down  on  the 
flow  of  guns." 


"[Prom  the  Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Star. 
Sept.    13.   1967) 

"OR.^ND    JURY    UBCES    GDN    COWTBOL 

"It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  the  Henne- 
pin County  Grand  Jury.  In  Its  r^jort  Tues- 
day, took  cognizance  of  the  growing  problem 
of  uiuegulated  hand  gun  owner^lp  In  this 
community.  As  we  have  reported,  the  un- 
reetrlcted  sale  of  hand  guns  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  alone  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
exceeding  5.000  a  year. 

"The  Grand  Jury  said:  'We  ,  .  .  recom- 
mend that  a  law  be  enacted  controlling  the 
carrying  of  hand  guns  in  public  places,"  This 
Is  a  reference  to  the  absence  Of  any  law. 
state  or  city,  that  prohibits  the  parrying  of 
a  concealed  weapon. 

"The  first  step  should  be  taken  by  the  City 
Council,  but  unless  neighboring  communi- 
ties take  a  similar  action,  at  least  to  ban  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  the  Job  will 
be  only  partially  done. 

"Ultimately,  of  course,  the  legislature  must 
act  BO  that  hand  gun  regulation  can  be  truly 
effective." 


[From  the  Bayslde  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Aug.  31,  1967) 

"or  CATS   AND    RATS.   AND   WATER   METERS.    AND 
GUN  CONTROL 

"Councilman  Joseph  Modugno,  Beechhurst 
Republican-Conservative,  has  given  his 
views  and  comments,  pertinent  and  imper- 
tinent, on  current  happenings  in  Pun  City. 
Among  them  are  remarlcs  on  rats  and  cats, 
universal  water  metering  and  gun  control 
hearings. 

"On  the  first  issue,  he  says,  'While  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  there  are  too  many  rats 
and  not  enough  cats,  is  engaged  In  the  proc- 
ebs  of  eliminating  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rats,  the  city  of  Rome,  where  there  are  more 
cats  than  rats,  is  now  in  the  process  of  eli- 
minating thousands  of  cats  which,  according 
to  some  Rome  officials,  are  making  Rome  a 
very  dirty  city.  Wouldn't  an  international 
exchange  of  rats  for  cats  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial?" 

"More  seriously,  he  cites,  a  statement  from 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  declaring  that  the 
record  Northeast  drought  was  over,  Modugno 
said  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  meter 
measure — to  conserve  water  during  a  short- 
age— no  longer  existed.  He  reiterated  his 
charge  of  a  few  months  ago  that  the  water 
metering  proposal  was  a  'revenue-raising 
measure"  and  not  designed  to  conserve 
water. 

"This  Is  said  to  reflect  the  feeling  among 
City  Council  leaders  that  a  water  meter  bill 
Supposedly  intended  to  conserve  water, 
would  be  difficult  to  push  through  at  a  time 
when  the  threat  Is  not  of  a  water  shortage 
but  of  flooding. 

"The  Administration's  meter  proposal, 
which  would  produce  an  additional  $110 
million  in  revenue,  is  at  present  In  the  City 
Council  Committee  on  General  Welfare.  A 
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spokesman  said  no  date  had  been  set  for  con- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

"Modugno  said  he  wondered  'What  argfU- 
ments  will  now  be  advanced  to  push  down 
our  home  owners'  throats  a  measure  which 
they  do  not  want  and  should  not  have?" 

"The  Councilman  criticized  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  (I>-N.Y.)  and  two  Congressmen  for 
appearing  last  week  before  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  which  heard  testimony  on 
pKJsslble  gun  control  legislation. 

"Modugno  chlded  Kennedy  and  Reps.  James 
H.  Scheuer  (D-l.-Bronx)  and  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  {!>- Bronx)  as  'legislators  who  had 
failed  to  persuade  their  conferere  to  enact 
legislation  on  the  federal  and  state  level  and 
use  the  City  Council's  public  hearings  to  give 
vent  to  their  frustrations." 

"  'Shouldn't  Sen.  Kennedy  devote  more  of 
time  and  effort  to  persuade  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  act  on  gun  control  legflsla- 
tion  rather  than  try  to  persuade  a  local  mu- 
nicipality to  take  action  which  will  unques- 
tionably do  it  serious  economic  harm?'  Mo- 
dugno asked. 

"The  councilman  questioned  the  value  of 
legislation  on  the  local  level  so  long  as  guns 
could  be  purchased  through  the  mails." 

■■[Prom  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 
Sept.  16,   19671 

■"MAINTAINmO    ORDER:     THE    FIRST    BUSINESS 
OF    GOVERNMENT 

"Self-righteous  indignation  against  crime 
in  the  streets  is  not  a  policy,  as  President 
Johnson  told  the  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs  in  Kansas  City  Thursday. 
'It  is  a  substitute  for  a  policy." 

"But  the  policy  proposed  to  Congress  by 
the  White  House  in  February  has  been  in 
trouble.  That  policy,  reflected  In  legislation 
advocated  by  the  President,  was  based  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission.  Appointed  by  Mr.  John- 
son In  July  1965,  the  Commission  exhaus- 
tively scrutinized  crime — Its  causes  and  pre- 
vention, law  enforcement,  and  courts  of 
Justice. 

"As  the  President  told  the  1.200  police 
chiefs,  the  program  he  asked  Congress  to 
enact  contains  'the  most  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral legislation  that's  ever  been  devised  to 
help  local  authorities  meet  the  problem  of 
crime  at  the  local  level  in  their  cities." 

"Thus  far.  however,  the  President's  request 
for  Federal  legislation  to  curb  the  out-of- 
state  purchase  and  Interstate  mall-order  sale 
of  firearms  has  gotten  nowhere,  a  tribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation's casuistic  defense  of  the  right  to  bear 
arms  at  any  price. 

"The  NRA  and  other  gun  and  sports  groups 
are  fond  of  assuring  us  that  laws  designed 
to  deny  weapons  to  criminals  would  be  in- 
effective while  Imposing  hardships  on  sports- 
men. 

"To  some  extent,  this  is  true,  as  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged.  But  the  present  traffick- 
ing in  guns  is  unrestrained,  which  is  un- 
conscionable. The  President's  bill  would 
make  more  difficult  the  acquisition  of  lethal 
weapons  by  criminals,  minors,  drug  addicts, 
and  the  mentally  ill.  Sportsmen  and  col- 
lectors should  be  willing  to  Incur  some  in- 
convenience to  further  that  goal,  which  may 
spare  innocent  bystanders  the  inconvenience 
of  being  shot. 

"The  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  has  fared  somewhat  better.  It 
passed  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
with  an  amendment  to  channel  Federal  aid 
through  the  states  rather  than  let  It  flow 
direct  to  cities  and  local  communities. 

"The  President  coupled  his  plea  for  the 
pKJilce  chiefs'  support  of  anti-crime  legisla- 
tion with  his  strongest  denunciation  yet  of 
rioters  and  'wretched,  vulgar  men"  who 
'p)osed  as  spokesmen  for  the  underprivileged 
and  capitalized  on  the  real  grievances  of  suf- 
fering people"  by  urging  the  devastation  In 
American  cities  this  summer. 


'"His  words  are  welcome.  The  first  buslnesg 
of  government,  as  he  noted  In  February,  U 
public  order.  The  Nation  is  troubled  by  fears 
that  order  is  threatened.  The  National  con- 
cern should  be  transmuted  Into  active  pub- 
lic support  for  the  President's  program." 


"(From  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal, 
Sept.  13,  1967) 

"TEliS  CONGRESS  CEASE  DODGING  ISSUE  ON  CXTtn 

"Quoting  FBI  Director  J.  Eklgar  Hoover  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  FBI  Bulletin:  'There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  easy  accessibility 
of  firearms  Is  responsible  for  many  kllllngB. 
both  Impulsive  and  premeditated.  Strong 
measures  must  be  taken,  and  promptly,  t* 
protect  the  public.  I  think  mail  order  fire- 
arms should  be  banned.  Interstate  transpor- 
tation of  firearms  controlled  and  local  regis- 
tration of  weapons  required  and  enforced. 
1"he  time  for  debate  Is  passed;  the  time  for 
action  Is  here." 

"Congress  has  dlUy-dalUed  too  long  on  the 
arms  control  Issue.  Ii"s  the  'local  registration 
of  weapons'  provision  that  has  caused  the  al- 
most hysterical  opposition  to  pending  legis- 
lation. Congress  has  been  stalling.  It  has 
lacked  the  courage  to  act.  It  should  either 
enact  a  reasonable  and  adequate  gun  control 
law  or  go  on  record  against.  Do  something 
and  cease  dodging  the  Issue. 

"A  12-page  pamphlet  published  In  Peking 
gives  Information  In  minute  detail  on  how  to 
generate  violence  in  American  cities,  pro- 
mote racial  hatred  and  urged  Negro  soldiers 
to  kill  their  white  buddies  In  Vietnam.  It  \» 
understandable  why  the  Red  Chinese  gang- 
sters would  compose  such  a  pamphlet.  It  Is 
not  understandable  why  this  loathful  Red 
propaganda  was  permitted  to  go  through  our 
malls.  U.S  postal  officials  ruled  the  material 
was  p>ermlsslble  because  the  trend  of  court 
decisions  would  ban  Interference. 

"True,  court  decisions  have  been  extremely 
liberal  in  ruling  much  anti-American  and 
repulsive  stuff  qualified  for  mailing  privi- 
leges. But  certainly  not  to  the  extent  as  ex- 
hibited In  the  gruesome  and  shocking  Pe- 
king pamphlets.  Finally,  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  has  reversed  the  Inexcusable  ruling 
of  his  underlings  and  ordered  the  outrageou* 
mall  rights  cancelled. 

"Pact  that  the  Red  guide  for  promoting 
violence  In  the  U.S  was  permitted  to  circu- 
late through  malls  even  for  a  limited  time  Is 
beyond  comprehension.  O'Brien  should  yank 
those  stupid  officials  on  the  carpet  and  ad- 
minister proper  discipline.  The  discipline 
should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  rep- 
rimand. 

"That  group  of  soft  U.S.  senators  who  dlr*- 
fuUy  forecast  the  Vietnam  election  would  b« 
disastrously  permeated  with  fraud  and  crook- 
edness should  now  do  something  about  puri- 
fying American  elections.  Since  the  Vietnam 
voting  turned  out  at  least  'fairly  fair.'  the 
election  must  be  accepted  as  more  honest  and 
tinged  with  less  corruption  than  many  Amer- 
ican elections. 

"Most  of  these  griping  senators  were  in  of- 
fice during  the  1960  Kennedy-Nlxon  election. 
Charges  of  fraud  and  corruption  were  many 
In  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  points  in  Texas  and 
elsewhere.  No  outburst  of  Indignation  then 
nor  proposals  for  voting  reforms  from  thes* 
congressmen  who  shouted  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tion would  be  only  a  farce  because  it  was  sure 
to  be  rigged. 

"Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  go  way  back 
to  the  1948  election  In  Texas  when  the  first 
count  showed  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  winner 
over  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Another  count  gave  It  to  Johnson  under  very 
questionable  circumstances.  The  Johnson 
people  finally  succeeded  In  getting  Steven- 
8on"8  fraud  charges  thrown  out  on  a  techni- 
cality by  U  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Black 
The  evidence  In  that  noted  election  contest 
showed  our  election  practices  could  be  on 
the  dark  side — burned  ballots,  suspect  count- 
ing and  so  on.  And  so  it  has  been  down 
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through  the  years— many  questionable  win- 
ners in  both  high  and  low  office. 

"Give  the  Vietnamese  some  180  years 
(that's  how  long  the  U.S.  has  been  in  the 
business  of  democracy)  and  their  election 
machinery  might  even  be  flawless.  Ours 
Hasn't  reached  that  stage  yet. 

"Our  election  machinery  needs  consider- 
able repairing.  We  trust  the  senators  who 
held  high  fears  of  voting  rigging  and  corrup- 
tion m  Vietnam  will  now  be  In  the  vanguard 
of  VS.  election  reformers." 

I  Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
Sept.  20,  1967) 

"FOR  A  SENSIBLE  CONTROL  OF  GtJNS 

"J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  entered  the  Lists  of 
the  highly  emotional  and  controversial  fight 
over  whether  the  U.S.  Congress  should  enact 
a  gun-control  law,  and  he  has  done  so  with 
hU  customary  blunt  courage. 

"The  director  of  the  FBI  Is  for  gun  control 
and.  in  fact,  for  stricter  control  than  even  the 
congressmen  who  have  sought  futUely  over 
the  years  for  a  law  to  keep  weapons  out  of 
irresponsible  and  criminal  hands  have  dared 
advocate. 

"In  the  September  Issue  of  the  FBI  Bulle- 
tin, Mr.  Hoover  wrote:  'There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  e«isy  accessibility  of  fire- 
arms Is  responsible  lor  many  killings,  both 
impulse  and  premeditated.  The  statistics  are 
grim  and  reallsUc.  Strong  measures  must  be 
taken,  and  promptly,  to  protect  the  public. 
"  'I  think  mall-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced.' 

"The  Johnson  administration  has  a  bill  be- 
fore Congress  now  on  gun  control  that  would 
ban  mall-order  purchases,  license  all  dealers, 
importers  and  manufacturers  of  firearms,  and 
prohibit  Importation  of  military  surplus 
hand-guns  (most  of  which  go  Into  the  mall- 
order  trade  and  one  of  which  killed  President 
Kennedy). 

"In  short,  the  bill  would  give  some  con- 
trol, albeit  very  limited,  to  the  conun unity 
over  who  gets  a  gun  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Hoover 
goes  further  than  the  admlnlstraUon  by 
seeking  local  registration  of  weapons  and  reg- 
ulation of  all  interstate  commerce  in  them. 

"The  FBI  director  cited  some  very  disturb- 
ing statistics  to  back  up  his  position.  He 
noted  that  'firearms  have  been  the  murder 
weapon  In  96%  of  the  335  police  ktlUngs' 
since  1960  and  that  55  of  57  officers  who  died 
In  the  line  of  duty  last  year  were  shot  to 
death. 

"Furthermore,  he  said  'with  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  murders  In  the  United  States 
occurring  within  the  family  or  among  ac- 
quaintances, the  readily  available  lethal  fire- 
arm, seven  times  more  deadly  than  other 
murder   weapons,   becomes   a   major    factor.' 

"No  man  In  this  country — perhaps  no  one 
In  the  world — knows  more  about  crime  con- 
trol than  Mr.  Hoover.  When  he  speaks  up  on 
this  subject,  he  deserves  to  be  heard  by  every 
citizen. 

"There  will  still  be  those  who  oppose  any 
form  of  control  over  the  sale  of  firearms.  As 
In  the  past  when  Oangress  has  considered 
gun-control  bills,  it  has  this  year  too  heard 
Impassioned  pleas  that  ovir  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms  must  be  upheld. 

"The  gun-control  bill  to  ban  mall-order 
sales,  license  dealers  and  manufacturers  and 
regulate  Imports  Is  not  going  to  Infringe  that 
right.  Every  freedom  carries  with  it  an  obli- 
gation, and  It  Is  time  for  some  sensible  limits 
on  the  present  anarchic  freedom  of  the  gvm 
trade  bUthely  and  blindly  to  sell  weapons  to 
the  Lee  Harvey  Oswalds,  the  srUpers  and  other 
crtnilnals  of  our  cities." 


"(Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
Sept.   19.   1967] 

"ARMED    FIREMEN 

"Grim  possibilities  arise  from  the  fact  that 
some  Detroit  police  and  firemen  have  asked 


the  National  Rifle  Association  to  supply  them 
with  surplus  Army  carbines  to  better  protect 
themselves  in  performance  of  duty.  Members 
of  Detroit's  public  safety  services  have  cause 
to  feel  profoundly  concerned  over  their  per- 
sonal safety  in  answering  alarms  In  strife- 
torn  ghettos,  but  the  remedy  Is  not  to  em- 
bark on  self-styled  civil  war  with  the  rock- 
throwers  and  roof-top  snipers. 

"The  si>ectacle  of  firemen  In  any  city  an- 
swering alarms  with  NRA-donated  carbines 
m  hand  Is  appalling  since  it  amounts  to  a 
massive  citizen  usurpation  of  the  most  fun- 
damental of  government  functions — preserv- 
ing peace  and  order. 

"The  Pentagon,  which  gives  ammunition 
and  offers  bargain-priced  weapons  to  the 
NRA,  should  blow  the  whistle  immediately  on 
any  move  to  bypass  local  and  state  govern- 
ments in  supplying  arms  to  police  and  fire- 
men on  a  department-lot  b.asls. 

"Further,  Congress  can  help  to  restrict 
available  arms  to  violence-prone  ghetto 
dwellers  and  others  bent  on  violence  by  heed- 
ing President  Johnson's  plea  for  the  sensible 
strengthening  of  federal  gun  control  laws." 

"(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler. 
Sept.  21,  1967] 

"GUNS    IN    THE    WRONG    HANDS 

"While  It  Is  true,  as  President  Johnson  told 
the  International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs 
last  week,  that  the  responslblUty  for  law  and 
order  Is  'squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  local 
authorities.'  there  are  many  ways  the  federal 
government  can  assist  In  the  fight  against 
crime  In  and  out  of  the  streets. 

"In  one  area,  gun  control  legislation,  only 
federal  action  can  be  effective.  'The  widely 
varying  state  laws."  according  to  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  'present  no  obstable  for  the  de- 
termined purchaser."  New  Jersey  and  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  have  strict  gun  laws 
but  neighboring  states  do  not.  One  Massachu- 
setts State  Police  study  showed  that  87  per 
cent  of  the  guns  \ised  in  crimes  m  Massachu- 
setts were  bought  over-the-counter  In  sur- 
rounding states,  notably  New  Hampshire. 
And  according  to  an  Investigator  for  the 
VS.  Senate  subcommittee  studying  firearms 
legislation,  most  of  the  gtms  used  by  rioters 
In  Newark  were  bought  out  of  state  or  by 
mall. 

"The  admlnlstration-sjxsnsored  firearms 
bin  would  stop  interstate  mall  order  sales 
of  firearms,  stop  over-the-counter  sale  of 
firearms  other  than  rlfies  and  shotguns  to 
any  person  not  a  resident  of  the  state  of  pur- 
chase, halt  the  sale  of  handgims  to  any  per- 
son under  21  and  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  those  under  18.  The  measure,  as 
the  President  described  It,  Is  'aimed  solely 
at  keeping  deadly  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands.'  It  wotild  not  abridge  the  rights  of  a 
single  legitimate  gun  owner  or  sportsman. 
At  worst,  it  would  result  In  a  few  minor  In- 
conveniences to  a  few  gun  owners  or  poten- 
tial gun  owners — a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
saving  of  even  a  single  life. 

"Yet  more  than  one  life  would  be  saved. 
A  projected  total  of  17,000  Americans  will  die 
by  the  gun  this  year.  Since  August  of  last 
year  when  Charles  Whitman  shot  44  people 
from  a  university  tower  In  Austin.  Tex.,  guns 
have  been  involved  in  6.500  mtuders.  10.000 
suicides.  2,000  accidental  deaths.  43,500  ag- 
gravated assaults  and  50.000  robberies. 

"  'A  civilized  nation,"  the  President  con- 
cluded, 'cannot  allow  this  armed  terror  to 
continue.  An  enlightened  Congress  must  not 
allow  it  to  continue." 

"The  administration's  firearms  bill  must 
pass." 

"[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courler-Joumal, 
Sept.  23,  1967] 

"congress  LACS   BEHIND    PtJBLIC   ON  OUV 
CONTROLS 

"Public  opinion  polls  dating  back  as  far  as 
1938  have  consistently  shown  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 


favor  checks  on  the  distribution  of  firearms, 
A  1959  Gallup  survey,  confined  to  gun  own- 
ers, revealed  that  they  would  be  wUllng  to  get 
a  police  permit  before  buying  a  gun— by  a 
ratio  of  2-to-l.  This  same  survey  indicated 
that  even  In  the  South,  where  there  are  rela- 
tively few  restrictions  on  gun-totlng,  two  out 
of  three  gun  owners  there  would  be  willing  to 
get  permits. 

"Now  Louis  Harris  has  conducted  a  na- 
tional poll  of  white  gun-owners,  and  66  per 
cent  of  them,  he  reports,  are  for  a  law  that 
would  require  all  persons  to  register  all  gun 
purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy  them. 
They  also  favor  proposed  federal  restrictions 
on  the  traffic  in  firearms,  which  do  not  in- 
clude registration. 

"Evidently,  on  the  basis  of  these  polls,  the 
gun  lobby's  campaign  against  controls  Is  not 
succeeding  among  the  people  where  success 
could  be  reasonably  expected— gun  owners 
themselves.  They  are  clearly  not  as  gulUble 
as  the  gun  lobby  propagandists  assume. 
They  do  not  accept  the  line  that  the  gun 
legislation  before  Congress  would  deny  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  access  to  guns,  which  It 
wouldn't.  They  do  not  view  registration  of 
firearms  as  unreasonable,  which  It  Isnt. 
"Aimed  at  mail  orders 
"The  administration  bill  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering Is  aimed  primarily  at  the  unre- 
stricted mall-order  distribution  of  firearms. 
It  would  forbid  the  mall-order  sale  of  hand- 
guns, but  it  would  not  prohibit  Interstate 
shipment  of  sporting  shotguns  and  rifles  to 
Individuals.  It  specifically  exempts  from  the 
mall-order  prohibition  'a  shotgun  or  rifle 
(other  than  a  short-barreled  shotgun  or  a 
short-barreled  rifle)  of  a  type  and  quality 
generally  recognized  as  partlctilarly  suitable 
for  lawful  sporting  purposes.  .  .  .' 

"A  secondary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make 
It  more  difficult  to  circumvent  local  and  state 
restrictions  on  firearms.  It  does  not  Interfere 
with  over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms,  other 
than  Imposing  age  and  residency  require- 
ments. 

"The  bill,  In  short,  cannot  be  logically  at- 
tacked as  too  restrictive;  If  anything.  It  Is 
not  restrictive  enough.  But  It  would  help, 
and  Congress  has  no  excuse  for  lagging  so 
far  behind  public  opinion  and  being  intimi- 
dated by  the  gun  lobby."" 

"[ Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
Sept.  29,  1967] 

"GUN    LAW    NEEDH) 

"Proposed  amendments  to  the  federal  gun 
control  law  now  are  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  It  is  hard  to  Imagine 
how  committee  members  can  find  serious 
fault  with  the  subcommittee-approved  ver- 
sion. 

"Which  sportsman  or  gun  collector,  who 
appreciates  In  some  small  measure  the  haz- 
ards arising  from  present  loose  restraints  over 
gun  sales  and  shipments,  can  object  to  these 
proposed  controls:  to  prohibit  the  Interstate 
mall  order  sale  of  handguns  to  individuals; 
to  prohibit  the  over-the-counter  sale  of 
handguns  to  non-residents  of  a  given  state: 
to  require  the  Identification  and  age  of  all 
purchasers  of  firearms  from  federally  licensed 
dealers;  to  require  the  licensing  of  all  dealers. 
Importers  and  manufacturers  of  fljearms;  to 
prohibit  the  importing  of  all  military  sur- 
plus handguns;  to  regulate  all  other  Im- 
ported firearms;  and  to  Impose  stringent  con- 
trol over  such  destructive  devices  as  anti- 
tank guns,  bazookas  and  mortars, 

"Behind  these  proposals  are  six  years  of 
congressional  debate  and  fact-gathering.  In- 
action by  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  this 
pMDint  will  amount  to  careless  handling  of  an 
exhaustively  documented  public  need." 

"[Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News, 
Sept.  11.  1967] 

"FBI    CKXEF    SHOOTS 

"The  National  Rifle  Association  and  simi- 
lar lobbyists  against  gun  control  laws  fre- 
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quently  refer  to  ttie  respectability  ot  the  law- 
abiding  people  they  represent.  Thus  It  U 
worth  pointing  out  that  proponeata  of  gun 
control  laws  Include  attorneys  general  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  police  chiefs 
of  many  metropolitan  areas. 

"Add  to  this  growing  list  the  name  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Although  Hoover  has  sup- 
ported gun  controls  before,  he  came  out 
stronger  than  ever  In  the  September  FBI  law- 
enforcement  bulletin. 

"  'I  think  mall-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced,'  said 
Hoover.  "Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,  to  protect  the  public'  "   ^ 

"(From    the    Albany     (N.Y.)     Times-Union, 
Sept.  15,  1967) 

"THE     MABCH     Of    CRIMB: 

"During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
the  FBI  discloses,  crime  rose  17  per  cent  over 
the  similar  period  of  last  year. 

"To  say  that  this  reveals  an  alarming  so- 
cial condition  has — alarmingly  In  Itself — 
become  platitudinous.  Year  by  year  crime 
continues  to  increase.  Yet  when  effective 
antl-crlme  legislation,  such  as  a  law  curbing 
the  use  and  sale  of  guns.  Is  proposed  it  lingers 
agonizingly   In   congressional   committees. 

•It  does  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
within  the  overall  crime  Increase  of  17  per 
cent,  such  categories  as  'use  of  firearms  In 
aggravated  assault'  and  'alarmed  robbery" 
rose  by  24  and  37  per  cent  respectively.  The 
latter  category,  moreover,  was  the  highest  In- 
crease In  any  of  the  FBI's  crime  breakdowns. 

•'Causes  of  crime  In  the  United  States  are 
deep-seated,  with  many  historical,  economic 
and  social  roots.  Its  eradication  will  prove  an 
Immensely  difficult  task.  But  when  certain 
laws  have  been  proposed  that  could  have  a 
swift  and  Immediate  effect  on  at  least  some 
aspects  of  crime,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  de- 
laying their  passage. 

"A  strong  gun-curb  bill  must  be  passed  by 
Congress  quickly  " 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  on 
December  6,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
spoke  to  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  Convention  in  Chicago. 
His  remarks  Included  a  forthright  dis- 
cussion of  the  dangers  of  inflation  and 
of  the  need  for  action  by  Congress  to 
curb  inflation. 

The  Vice  President  also  expressed  the 
support  of  the  administration  for  the 
housing  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  No- 
vember 28  <S.  2700  >.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  or  Vice  PREsmtNT  HtrBZBT  Hxtm- 
PHRST  Speech,  National  Association  of 
Home  BrruJERs,  Chicago,  III.,  December  6, 

1967 

I  want  to  visit  with  you  briefly  today  about 
our  America,  and  what  we  can  do  to  make  It 
even  better  .  .  .  and  stronger  .  .„  and  freer 
than  It  Is  today.  - 

A  few  years  ago  Ounnar  Myrdal  made  this 
comment  about  us : 

"In  the  long  run  It  detracts  from  the  posi- 
tion of  America  as  leaders  of  the  Western 
World  If,  In  spite  of  Its  wealth,  it  leaves  Its 
cities  blighted  by  horrible  slums  ...  If  It 
liigs  behind  other  countries  In  social  security 
for  Its  old  people.  Its  Invalids,  Its  widows  and 


Its  chUdren  .  .  .  and  If  generally  It  accepts 
so  much  poverty  for  a  large  part  of  the  na- 
tion. None  has  so  little  license,  needs  all  Its 
virtues  so  much  as  the  leader.  And  America 
for  Its  own  security  cannot  retreat  from 
leadership." 

I  believe  that,  since  Myrdal  made  his  com- 
mentary, our  country  has  not  retreated  from 
leadership. 

On  the  contrary,  when  historians  look  back 
on  these  past  few  years,  I  think  they  wUl  con- 
clude that  at  no  other  time  In  this  century 
did  America  make  so  many  new  break- 
tlirouglis.  In  the  face  of  so  many  old  ob- 
stacles; obstacles  to  a  society  operating  on 
all  Its  cylinders  and  utUlzlng  all  Its  available 
resources;  obstacle  a  better,  freer,  more 

satisfying  life  for  even  the  least  among  us. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tions of  life  In  this  nation.  But,  more  than 
that,  we  have  acted  on  that  concern. 
Why  has  this  happened? 
I  will  claim  some  credit — In  fact,  more 
than  some— for  the  leadership  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey Administration.  There  are 
laws  on  the  books  today — and  their  benefits 
are  already  reaching  peopic— that  were  no 
more  than  perennially-controversial  pro- 
posals, year-after-year,  until  the  Presidency 
of  Lyndon  Johnson.  And  our  nation  has  goals 
firmly  before  It — achievable  goals — that  were 
looked  on  as  plpedreams  only  five  year  ago. 

But  I  also  give  credit  to  the  American 
people — and.  most  of  all.  to  people  such  as 
yourselves.  I  give  credit  to  people  with 
vision  .  .  .  people  more  Interested  In  solu- 
tions than  In  problems  .  .  .  people  wUUng  to 
take  risks  .  .  .  people  creating  change  rather 
than  resisting  It  .  .  .  people  doi-ng  things 
rather  than  bemoaning  the  fact  they 
couldn't  be  done. 

Now,  In  the  midst  of  this  change,  there 
has  been  turbulence. 
That  Is  the  way  It  Is  with  progress. 
Just  as  there  Is  turbulence  when  you  fly 
through  one  weather  system  Into  another  .  .  . 
as  your  aircraft  Is  sometimes  shaken  and 
buffeted,  so  there  is  turbulence  as  a  nation 
passes  from  one  era  into  another. 

As  your  aircraft  passes  through  such  tur- 
bulence, you  ask:  Is  the  pilot  competent?  Is 
the  machine  strong? 

As  our  nation  experiences  turbulence,  we 
aik:  Is  our  leadership  able?  Is  our  society 
strong? 

Right  now  we  are  passing  from  an  era 
In  which  there  has  been  regrettable  Injustice 
and  Intolerance — fed  by  longstanding  pov- 
erty and  unequal  opportunity — Into  a  time 
when  these  things  are  being  met  and  chal- 
lenged. 

And.  at  this  time  of  transition,  we  see  all 
too  clearly  that  the  problems  are  difficult  and 
the  answers  will  not  be  easy.  We  may  even 
tend  to  doubt  ourselves. 

But,  if  we  ask:  "Is  our  leadership  able?  Is 
our  society  strong?" — and  If  we  see  how  far 
we  have  come — I  believe  we  have  reason  for 
hope  and  even  for  optimism. 

The  thi-ng  is  not  to  doubt  ourselves,  but  to 
keep  moinng  /orward. 

You  and  I  are  asking  questions  together. 
What  Is  the  future  of  the  American  city? 
Today  70  per  cent  of  our  people  live  In  the 
city — on  one  per  cent  of  the  land. 

We  will  be  Joined  by  100  million  newcomers 
before  the  year  2000. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?  Where 
and  how  will  they  exist? 

In  what  environment  will  our  children 
and  grandchildren  live — an  environment  of 
pKJverty,  crowding,  pyoor  housing  and  schools, 
frustration  and  agitation? 

Or  an  environment  where  every  child 
looking  to  the  stars  through  a  tenement 
ftre  escape  can  reach  outward  to  an  open 
future  ...  an  environment  where  every  citi- 
zen can  have  his  chance  .  .  .  and  yes,  where 
every  American  family  can  live  secure  in  a 
decent  home. 

It's  up  to  us  to  provide  the  answers  to 
those  questions. 


Basic  to  any  future  progress  is  one  thing: 
A  strong,  stable,  growing  economy. 

To  sustain  that  kind  of  economy,  we  have 
urgent  business  before  us. 

We  need  a  tax  increase,  and  we  need  It 
now. 

President  Johnson  requested  last  August 
a  temporary,  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge.  He  did 
this  in  the  face  of  an  unacceptable  deficit. 
.  .  .  rising  Interest  rates  .  .  .  and  clear  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

You  supported  that  proposal  then.  You  have 
supported  It  since.  And  you  have  been  right 
in  doing  so. 

But  there  has  still  been  no  Congressional 
action. 

As  you  know,  uncertainty  about  such  ac- 
tion has  caused  upheaval  In  credit  markets. 
Uncertainty    about    such    action    has   cast 
International    doubt   on    the   health   of   the 
dollar. 

And  every  day  that  passes  without  such  ac- 
tion Increases  the  pressure  on  credit  ...  in- 
creases the  dangers  of  Inflation  .  .  .  and  en- 
dangers particularly  such  Industries  as  hous- 
ing and  real  estate 

Let  me  be  clear:  The  No.  I  legislative  ob- 
jective of  this  Administration  remains  pas- 
sage of  this  badly-needed  tax  surcharge. 

And  we  believe  It  should  be  the  No.  1  Item 
of  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  you  to  give  your  help,  as  you  have 
before.  In  support  of  this  measure.  Is  our 
progress  to  be  cheapened  by  inflation,  and 
our  expansion  to  be  stifled  by  Intolerable  In- 
terest rates?  Or  are  we  going  to  take  the  re- 
sponsible course  and  act  In  time  to  keep 
our  growth  healthy  and  steady? 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  building  blocks  of  the  new  neighbor- 
hoods . .  .  the  new  cities  are  at  hand. 

Never  before  have  we  had  such  a  store- 
house of  tools  to  bring  the  full  partnership 
of  Industry  and  government,  public  and  pri- 
vate financing,  local,  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams to  focus  on  the  remaking  of  old  cltle* 
and  building  the  new. 

With  these  tools  we  not  only  rebuild  the 
structures  of  the  slums  and  the  new  towns 
of  tomorrow,  more  lmp>ortantly  we  rescue  and 
revitalize  the  people  of  lost  dreams. 

Our  nation  Is  awakening  to  those  who  lack 
Income  to  do  more  than  struggle  for  survival 
.  .  .  people  who  live  In  a  building  no  one  could 
call  a  home  .  .  .  people  deprived  of  health, 
education  and,  most  Importantly,  hope. 

What  are  these  tools  that  are  being  put  to 
work?  ' 

Perhaps  most  Important  for  the  long  pull 
Is  Model  Cities. 

There  Is  now  a  catalyst  through  which  our 
resources  can  t\im  a  neighborhood  of  decay 
and  poverty  Into  one  of  happiness  and 
opportunity. 

We  look  to  leadership  to  be  drawn  from 
every  comer  of   the  community. 

We  look  to  neighborhoods  that  are  safe 
and  secure. 

We  look  to  neighborhoods  where  health  and 
education  standards  will  be  as  high  as  the 
national  average  .  .  .  where  youngsters  c«m 
play  and  families  be  proud  to  grow  together. 
Every  housing  program  to  Insxu^  decent 
housing,  at  costs  every  family  can  afford, 
will  be  called  on. 

Our  aim:  That  residents  In  these  model 
neighborhoods  should  be  full  partners  in 
developing  businesses,  schools  and  public 
facilities. 

Today,  this  la  not  an  Idle  dream. 
Model  Cities  planning  is  a  reality  .  .  .  you 
have  helped  us  achieve  it.  You  know  the  op- 
position to  the  President's  effort  for  full 
fvindlng.  You  know  the  doubters  and  the 
doers  In  Congress. 

You  have  been  p>artners  In  many  of  these 
legislative  fights.  We  are  proud  of  these  mu- 
tual accomplishments.  The  American  people 
know  what  has  been  done. 

You  fought  for  full  funding  of  rent  sup- 
plements. 

You   understood   the   Importance  of  more 
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public  housing  through  the  "turnkey"  pro- 

^Tou  supported  efforts  by  Senator  Spark - 
man  and  Senator  Mondale  in  reporting  to 
the  Senate  new  FHA  financing  tools  to  reach 
low  income  families. 

The  housing  bUl  recently  reported  to  the 
Senate,  with  your  support,  from  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is  one 
which  the  Administration  is  most  anxious 
to  see  enacted.  It  will  have  high  priority  in 
the  next  session. 

Through  this  nation's  massive  assault  on 
poverty,  unskilled  manpower,  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon  unequal  education,  inadequate  health 
care  impoverished  diets,  we  are  doing  things 
never  beUeved  possible  In  any  great  nation. 
This  Administration  .  .  .  President  John- 
son your  Vice  President  .  .  .  every  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  conmiltted  to  this  war  on 
glumlsm. 

This  Is  not  a  hand-wringing  Regime  of 
Doubts  and  Fears.  It  Is  a  responsive  govern- 
ment of  confidence  and  commitment. 

We  know  what  a  strong,  growing  economy 
can  accomplish  for  the  American  people. 

We  know  our  obligations  to  the  people  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  and  to  the  Americans  of 
the  year  2000. 

We  are  committed  In  this  nation  to  see 
that  their  homes,  their  neighborhoods,  their 
cities,  their  new  towns  are  built  and  re- 
newed to  provide  the  wholesome  environment 
10  Important  to  the  human  spirit. 

If  we  falter  with  the  resources  and  know- 
how  presently  In  our  hands,  we  will  be  harsh- 
ly and  rightly  Judged— just  another  one  of 
history's  false  starts. 
But  we  shall  not  falter. 
We  pledge  not  Jxist  minimum  housing. 
We  seek  not  Just  minimum  neighborhoods. 
Our  goal  Is  not  Just  a  minimum  America. 
We  have  asked  for  your  partnership  in  the 
past  and  received  It.  We  ask  again,  and  know 
that  we  will  have  It— in  the  work  of  today— 
the  building  of  an  America  where  every  day 
can  be  better  than  the  day  before,  because 
we  decided  it  could  be  done  and  did  It. 


LEGISLATIVE      ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 

AND   CURRENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  director  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  prepared  a  memo- 
randum for  the  majority  leader  of  the 
work  done  by  the  committee  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  27 
bills  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate  out 
of  that  committee.  Fifteen  of  them  have 
been  approved  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  are  now  law.  One  other  is  on 
the  President's  desk  awaiting  signature. 
One  is  in  conference  between  the  two 
Houses.  And  there  are  10  waiting  House 
action.  One  bill  is  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar for  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Memorandum,  December  12,   1967 
To:   Pauline    R.     Moore.     Chief    Clerk     and 

Counsel.   Democratic   Policy  Committee. 
From  :  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr. 

Luted  below  is  the  Information  pertaining 
to  every  bill  handled  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  passed 
the  Senate : 

S.  5  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate  July  11, 
1967;  the  bill  would  require  creditors  to 
disclose  to  consumers  the  full  cost  of  con- 
sumer credit.   (S,  Rept.  392,  June  29.  1967.) 

S.  376  (Mr.  Proxmlre) ;  passed  Senate  Janu- 


ary 18.  1967;  P.L.  90-2;  the  Act  Increased  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  fixed  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority.  (Reported 
January  18.  1967;  passed  the  House  January 
23    196'7-   approved  January  25,  1967.) 

S  510  (Mr.  Williams  of  N.J.);  passed  Sen- 
ate August  30,  1967;  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  re- 
quire disclosure  to  shareholders  and  to  the 
public  of  all  pertinent  Information  ( 1 )  when 
a  person  or  a  group  of  persons  seek  to  acquire 
10%  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  by  a  cash 
tender  offer  of  through  open  market  or  pri- 
vately negotiated  purchases,  and  (2)  when  a 
corporation  repurchases  its  own  securities  In 
the  open  market.  (S.  Rept.  550.  August  29, 
1967.)  .      ., 

S  714  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate  AprU 
14,  1967:  PL.  90-44;  the  Act  Increases  the 
amotmt  which  member  banks  and  Federal 
credit  unions  may  lend  to  certain  offlcers.  (S. 
Rept.  165,  April  12,  1967;  passed  House 
June  5,  1967;  approved  July  3,  1967.) 

S.  966  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate 
April  14,  1967;  the  bill  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  Invest  In  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of  any  foreign 
government  and  which  have  maturities  from 
date  of  purchase  not  exceeding  twelve 
months.  (S.  Rept.  163,  April  12,  1967.) 

S  966  (Mr.  Proxmlre);  passed  Senate 
April  14.  1967;  the  bill  would  remove  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  certain  unwarranted 
restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  assets  on  which 
banks  may  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.   (S.  Rept.  164,  April  12,  1967.) 

S  1084  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
October  11,  1967;  the  bill  would  permit  Fed- 
eral employees  to  save  through  automatic 
payroll  deductions.  (S.  Rept.  590,  October  9, 

1967.)  ^    „ 

S  1086  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
October  1 1 .  1967;  P.  L.  90-  ;  the  Act  modern- 
izes Federal  credit  union  operations  by  lib- 
eralizing loan  and  dividend  payment  proce- 
dures (S.  Rept.  691,  October  9,  1967;  passed 
House  November  27,  1967;  approved  Novem- 
ber 13,  1967.)  ^    ^ 

S  1155  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
August  11,  1967;  the  bill  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  June  30, 
1973,  Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  Its  authority  to  make  guarantees  under 
some  circumstances,  Impose  prohibitions 
upon  certain  financing  connected  with  trans- 
actions with  Communist  countries  or  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  armed  conflict,  limit  participation  of  the 
Bank  in  arms  sales  financing  to  underdevel- 
oped countries,  and  make  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank.  (S.  Rept.  493,  August 
4,  1967.)  „        ^     „ 

S  1306  (Mr.  Proxmlre):  passed  Senate  No- 
vember 7,  1967;  the  bill  would  authorize 
banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in  State  and 
local  revenue  bonds.  (S.  Rept.  713,  Novem- 
ber 1.  1967.) 

S  1352  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
June  5  1967;  P.  L.  90-29;  the  Act  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  write  off 
the  amount  of  silver  certificates  outstanding 
which  he  deems  to  have  been  destroyed  or 
lost  provided  that  sliver  certificates  shall  be 
exchangeable  for  sliver  bullion  for  one  year 
following  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  pro- 
vided for  the  stockpiling  of  silver  to  meet 
certain  contingencies,  and  repealed  the  pro- 
hibition against  mint  marks.  (S.  Rept.  232, 
May  16,  1967;  passed  Hou.xe  June  12,  1967; 
approved  June  24,  1967.) 

S  1542  (Mr.  Sparkman):  passed  Senate 
June  26  1967;  the  bill  would  provide  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  more 
control  over  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies. (S.  Rept.  354,  June  23.  1967  ) 

S  1762  (Mr.  Sparkman)  :  passed  Senate 
May  15  1967;  P.  L.  90-66;  the  Act  extends 
for  three  years  (from  July  1.  1967  through 
June  30  1970)  the  fellowship  program  au- 
thorized by  section  810  of  the  Housing  Act 


of  1964.  (S,  Rept.  224,  May  11.  1967;  passed 

House   August    7.    1967;    approved    August    IB, 
1967.) 

S  1862  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
June  28,  1967;  Pi.  90-104;  the  Act  clarified 
the  regulatorv  authority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement and  of  small  business  Investment 
companies,  authorized  additional  government 
financing  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies falling  wittiin  a  certain  category,  and 
increased  the  amount  of  stock  of  a  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  wmch  may  be  held 
by  a  bank.  (S.  Rept.  368.  June  27,  1967, 
passed  House  September  12.  1967;  approved 
October  11.  1967.1 

S  1909  (Mr.  Moss):  passed  Senate  July  21, 
1967;  the  bill  would  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOth 
anmversarj'  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  raUroad.  (S.  Rept.  404.  July 

18.  1967.)  ^    ^  ^_,^ 

S  1956  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
July  17  1967;  P.L.  90-87;  the  Act  extended 
for  one  vear  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  paid  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  bv  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  (S.  Rept.  396,  July  13,  1967, 
passed  House  September  19,  1967;  approved 
September  21,  1967.) 

S  1985  (Mr.  WllUams  of  NJ.) :  passed  Sen- 
ate September  14.  1967;  PX.  :  the  Act 


authorized  a  national  program  under  which 
flood  insurance  could  be  made  available  to 
occupants  of  fiood-prone  areas  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  Insurance  industry.  (S.  Rept. 
649,  August  29,  1967;  passed  House  Novem- 
ber 1.  1967;  in  conference,) 

HM  1499  (Mr  Zablocki ) ;  passed  Senate 
October  26,  1967;  PL.  90-125;  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  striking  of  medaU  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
plorations of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  iB. 
Rept  678,  October  24.  1967;  passed  House 
October    16,    1967;     approved    November    4. 

1  Qfi7  \ 

HR  10105  (Mr.  Montgomery):  passed 
Senate  October  26.  1967:  P.L.  9(^128:  the 
Act  provided  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  160  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  iS.  Rept. 
681  October  24,  1967:  passed  House  October 
16    1967    approved  November  4,  196/.) 

HR  10160  (Mr.  Patman);  passed  Senate 
October  26.  1967;  PX.  90-127:  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  striking  of  medals  In  commem- 
oration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  Legion.  (S.  Rept  680. 
Ortober  24,  1967:  passed  House  October  16, 
1967    approved  November  4.  196/   i 

HR  10595  (Mr  Patm&xi  > ;  passed  Senate 
November  13.  1967;  PX  90-  ;  the  Act 
prohibits  Federally  Insured  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  from  selling  lot- 
tery tickets,  (S.  R«pt  727,  November  6.  1967; 
passed  House  July  13.  1967.) 

HR  13212  (Mr.  Utt):  passed  Senate  Octo- 
ber 26  1967:  PX  90-124;  the  Act  provided 
for  the  striking  of  medals  In  commemorauon 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  o. 
San  Diego.  (S.  Rept.  679,  October  24  1967. 
passed  House  October  16.  1967.  approved 
November  4.  1967.) 

SJ  Res  42  (Mr  Sparkman):  passed  Sen- 
ate Febrtiarv  20,  1967;  PX.  90-19,  the  Act 
amends  the  National  Housing  Act  and  other 
laws  relating  to  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  correct  certain  obsolete  references 
(S  Rept.  56  February  16.  1967.  passed  House 
May   15    1967;    approved   May  25,    1967  > 

SJ  Re<:  93  (Mr  Murphy);  passed  Senate 
August  29.  1967:  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  goW  medal  tc  the  widow 
of  Walt  Dlsnev  and  for  the  Issuance  of  bronze 
medals  to  the  California  Institute  of  Arts  In 
recognition  of  the  public  service  and  out- 
standing contributions  of  Walt  Disney.  (S. 
Rept.  541,  August  26,  1967  i 

SJ  Res  112  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Sen- 
ate September  21.  1967:  PX.  9<Hlie    the  Act 
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extends  the  time  for  flllng  a  report  of  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  from  March  8, 
1968  to  December  31,  1968.  (S.  Rept.  566, 
September  20,  1967;  passed  House  October  16, 
1967;  approved  October  31,  1967.) 

H.J.  Res.  601  (Mr.  Patman);  passed  Senate 
June  19.  1967;  P.L.  90-34;  the  Act  extends 
for  four  months  (from  July  1.  1967  to  No- 
vember 1.  1967)  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Program.  (S.  Rept.  347  on  S.J.  Res.  90, 
June  16,  1967;  passed  House  June  19,  1967; 
approved  June  28,  1967.) 

H.J.  Res.  859  (Mr.  Patman):  passed  Senate 
November  22,  1967;  Pi.  90-169;  the  Act  ex- 
tends for  one  year  (from  November  1.  1967 
to  October  31,  1968)  the  emergency  provi- 
sions of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Pro- 
gram. (Passed  House  November  21,  1967; 
approved  December  1, 1967.) 

In  regard  to  bills  numbered  S.  1085,  S. 
1985.  and  H.R.  10595,  these  are  matters  which 
may  very  well  become  public  law  before  this 
material  Is  utilized  by  you. 

S,  1985 — No  Conference  Committee  meet- 
ing Is  anticipated  before  next  year. 

H  R.  10595 — BUI  Is  at  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

HOW  STUPID  CAN  WE  GET? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "We're  So  Dumb,"  written 
by  Ray  Cromley,  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 12,  1967.  There  are  aspects  of 
the  article  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of 
being  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Cromley  states: 

One  thing  that  deeply  bothers  Ola  beck 
from  Viet  Nam  Is  the  cynical  attitude  of  some 
Americans  toward  what  they've  risked  their 
lives  to  accomplish. 

Typical  Is  the  thinking  of  a  Navy  chaplain 
who  writes: 

"I  spent  eight  months  In  the  combat  zone 
with  a  group  of  men  who  literally  worked 
themselves  to  death  on  humanitarian  proj- 
ects. We  built  roads,  a  hospital,  dug  water 
wells  and  did  countless  acts  of  civic  Improve- 
ment, such  as  working  with  Catholic  and 
Protestant  orphanages. 

"Then,  returning  to  the  .  .  .  U.S.A.,  I 
And  .  .  .  queetlona  like  'Are  you  still  burn- 
in;;  innocent  villages  and  shooting  civilian 
women  and  children?" 

"I'm  alck  to  death  of  battlefield  experts 
who  have  never  left  home,  and  of  mushy 
Christians  who  have  never  been  to  an  area 
where  to  believe  In  Christ  means  torture 
and  death  .  .  . 

"I  hear  continued  criticism  of  our  presence 
In  Asia  and  continual  harping  to  with- 
draw .  .  Why  Isn't  there  more  condemna- 
tion of  the  raping,  looting,  burning  and  the 
hell  the  communLsts  are  spreading  south  of 
the  demilitarized  zone? 

Mr.  President,  the  aspects  of  this  col- 
umn which  I  wish  to  particularly  em- 
phasize are  the  statements  of  the  chap- 
lain that  the  words  back  home  are  con- 
stantly c<indemnator>'  of  the  United 
States  and  practically  always  absent  of 
any  comment  about  the  de.';iRned  and  the 
r)lanned  atrocities  being  committed  by 
the  Communists  In  South  Vietnam,  A 
word  of  praise  for  our  country  and  less 
praise  for  the  Communists  is  quite  In 
order.  The  truth  would  be  told  with 
greater  certainty  if  mention  were  made 
by  those  who  are  condemning  the  United 
States  about  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  enemies  of  our  country. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"We're  So  Dumb" 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

One  thing  that  deeply  bothers  GIs  back 
from  Viet  Nam  Is  the  cynical  attitude  of  some 
Americans  toward  what  they've  risked  their 
lives  to  accomplish. 

Typical  Is  the  thinking  of  a  Navy  chaplain 
who  writes: 

"I  6p>ent  eight  months  In  the  combat  zone 
with  a  group  of  men  who  literally  worked 
themselves  to  death  on  humanitarian  proj- 
ects. We  built  roads,  a  hospital,  dug  water 
wells  and  did  countless  acts  of  civic  Improve- 
ment, such  as  working  with  Catholic  and 
Protestant  orphanages. 

"Then,  returning  to  the  .  .  .  USA.  I  find  .  .  . 
questions  like  'Are  you  still  burning  innocent 
villages  and  shooting  civilian  women  and 
children?' 

"I'm  sick  to  death  of  battlefield  experts 
who  have  never  left  home,  and  of  mushy 
Christians  who  have  never  been  to  an  area 
where  to  believe  in  Christ  means  torture  and 
death  .  .  .  Let  them  go  over  and  talk  to  the 
refugees  from  China  and  North  Vietnam,  and 
I'll  talk  with  them. 

"May  God  have  mercy  on  these  political 
and  military  experts  who  debate  In  a  class- 
room and  never  get  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  home.  May  God  have  mercy  on  us 
all,  for  condemning  so  easily  and  commend- 
ing so  slowly.  .  . . 

"What  frightens  me  Is  that  our  people  are 
not  getting  a  good  and  true  picture  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  even  tho  I'm  sure  It  Is 
the  best  covered  news  event  In  history.  When 
I  tell  p>eopIe  .  .  .  that  the  communists  .  .  . 
savagely  blew  up  our  hospital  and  maimed 
our  men  with  ambushes,  no  one  wants  to 
listen.  . . . 

"I  hear  continued  criticism  of  our  presence 
In  Asia  and  continual  harping  to  withdraw 
.  .  .  Why  Isn't  there  more  condemnation  of 
the  raping,  looting,  burning,  and  the  hell 
the  communists  are  spreading  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone? 

"When  I  tell  folks  back  here  about  the 
work  the  boys  are  doing  there — building, 
teaching,  healing  and  cleaning,  I  get  a  sweet 
smile,  a  knowing  look,  and  a  reply  something 
like  this:  'Oh  yes.  It  Is  wonderful  what  our 
boys  are  doing.  But  don't  you  think  these 
people  are  Just  taking  advantage  of  us,  and 
they  really  aren't  In  favor  of  us  being  there, 
and  wouldn't  they  be  Just  as  happy  and  well 
off  under  the  communists?' 

"How  stupid  can  we  get? 

"I  know  that  this  war  Is  a  terrible  thing 
...  I  know  that  ...  Oh  Lord,  how  well  do 
I  know  this — as  does  anyone  who  has  been 
there  for  a  few  months. 

"But  how  would  you  like  to  have  someone 
say  to  you,  "Let  them  go,  don't  help,  they 
will  be  happy  under  communism  I'  It's  an 
old  truism  that  If  we  sit  here  smugly  In  our 
freedom  and  not  help  others  preserve  theirs, 
we  wouldn't  have  ours  very  longl  We're  so 
smart  we  know  this,  but  we  are  so  dumb  we 
don't  want  to  do  anything  about  It. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this 
Is  the  'Good-Samaritan  Parable  War!'  We've 
got  a  bruised  and  bleeding  South  Vietnamese 
desperately  In  need  of  help.  And  a  lot  of 
Americans  fear  getting  Involved  by  stopping 
to  help. 

"I  think  the  thing  that  burns  the  soul 
of  every  soldier  Is  to  come  home  and  hear 
some  .  .  .  comfortable  (man)  .  .  .  denounce 
our  country's  policy,  and  spout  off  about  a 
war  ...  he  has  no  first  hand  knowledge  of." 


who  was  esteemed  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  a  distinguished  Mississip- 
pian,  and  an  outstanding  journalist. 

Mr.  Duffee  represented  the  very  finest 
in  his  profession.  He  was  repeatedly 
honored  by  his  colleagues  by  being 
placed  in  positions  of  unusually  high 
responsibility.  This  was  a  tribute  to  his 
ability,  his  dedication,  and  to  his  de- 
pendability— all  of  which  are  character- 
istics that  marked  his  long  and  useful 
career. 

He  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  he 
grew  up  in  Laurel,  Miss.  After  complet- 
ing his  education,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
then  joined  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. 

He  was  the  manager  of  several  UPI 
bureaus  before  he  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Since  1947.  he  helped 
report  10  Presidential  conventions  and 
traveled  around  the  world  reporting  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  world's  most 
famous  people.  His  assignments  took  him 
into  49  States  and  40  foreign  lands. 

His  fellow  Washington  newsmen 
elected  him  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  in  1964 
where  he  supervised  press  arrangements 
for  both  national  political  conventions 
and  for  President  Johnson's  Inaugura- 
tion. He  also  ser\'ed  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  National  Press 
Club  from  1963  until  1966.  For  two  de- 
cades he  covered  national  politics. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  journalism, 
to  his  fine  profession,  but  he  has  left  a 
mark  that  will  long  serve  as  a  high 
standard  for  others  to  strive  to  reach. 
May  his  soul  rest  In  peace. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  Jl.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
David  Campbell; 

H  R.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8uh  Toon 
Sup; 

H.R.  4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyrtacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony 
Oeorgopoulos; 

H.R.  4544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olo- 
vanna  Ingul  Dallara; 

H.R.  4976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukos; 

H.R.  5785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 
and 

H  R.  5789.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  platinum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 


TRIBUTE    TO    WARREN    S.    DUFFEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  personal  friend,  Warren  S.  Duffee, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bUls,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  4765.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpxjses; 

H  R.  10783.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 
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H  R  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District 
.r  rolumbla  to  receive  Federal  financial  aa- 
^tance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
Slty  Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 
BR  2270.  An   act   for   the   relief   of  Capt. 

°  hS.  27^  An  =act  for  the  relief  of  Suh  Toon 

^"nii  4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyrtacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony  Geor- 

^Tr'4544.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Glovanna 

insul  Dallara;  and  ,„      ,     _ 

HR  4976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 

Splrou  Koukos;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

"'"h  r"785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpile; 

"^SR  5789.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  platinum  from  the  national  stocJtplle  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
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REVIEW  OF  "THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL 
STATE,"  A  BOOK  BY  JOHN  GAL- 
BRAITH 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  per- 
ceptive review  of  John  Galbraith's  latest 
book  "The  New  Indu-strial  State."  Spe- 
cifically, I  refer  to  the  August  14  Issue 
of  the  New  Leader,  in  which  Mr.  Jerry 
Cohen  staff  director  and  chief  counsel  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,   reviewed    Professor    Galbraith  s 

book 

Jerry  Cohen  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
staff  members  on  Capitol  Hill.  During  his 
8  years  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  he  has  carved  out  a 
unique  record  of  protecting  the  "publ  c 
Interest"  in  such  a  complex  area  as  anti- 
trust. Furthermore,  Mr.  Cohen  has  re- 
cently achieved  great  distinction  in  an- 
other field,  playing  a  key  role  In  the 
winning  season  enjoyed  by  the  football 
team  of  the  office  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
team  known  as  "Hart's  Heroes." 

To  anyone  interested  in  the  key  anti- 
trust Issues  of  today,  I  commend  Mr. 
Cohen's  review  of  "The  New  Industrial 
State"  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Candide  at  Harvard 
(■•The  New  Industrial  State"  by  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  Reviewed  by  Jerry  S. 
Cohen,  Staff  Director  and  Chief  Counsel, 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee) 

Candide  wandered  the  face  of  the  earth 
experiencing  all  manner  of  hardship,  humil- 
iation, indignity,  terror  and  Inhximanlty. 
But  he  was  fortified  bv  the  cheerful  words  of 
the  philosopher  Pangloss  "Everything  Is  for 
the  best  In  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds." 
And  so  with  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 

HU  wanderings  through  the  New  Indus- 
trial State  reveal  giant  corporations  which. 
aided  and  abetted  bv  a  compliant  govern- 
ment, stand  astride  the  economy  with  power 
to  set  prices,  control  demand,  and  generate 


their  own  capital  needs.  This  handful  of 
Corporations  controls  Its  own  environment 
and  has  immunized  Itself  from  the  discipline 
of  the  marketplace.  As  a  means  of  regulation 
the  maTket  Is  dead  and  Its  place  |f"Ot  take- 
by  the  government  either  as  coach  or  referee 
liitead  the  government  Is  given  a  p  ace  on 
the  corporate  team-wlth  the  corporation,  of 

^°Sr?it^".'u?ra;"rop'^laUly   rec^^^^^^^^^ 
that  this  "market  power  which  large  absolute 
and  relative  size  gives  to  the  g'^^t  corpora- 
tion IS  the  basis  not  only  of  economic  power 
but  also  of  considerable  political  and  socla^ 
DOwer  "  Is  this  anything  for  mature  men  to 
woTry  about?  Of  course  not.  Everj-thlng  Is 
7or  the  best  In  this  best  of  all  P?«^lble  w^rlds^ 
Yet    alas,  unlike  Candide,  Galbraith  Is  a 
scholar  and  so  finds  the  need  t^  ^f  °^«^f^ 
this    simplistic    plctur^a    Palnjul    proceM 
that  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  «7  Pa|!«' 
relieved    occasionally    by    the    wry    wit    and 
pithy  phrasing  for  which  he  Is  Justly  famous. 
Also   apparent   Is   his   self -proclaimed   com- 
pulsion for  understatement.  Thus  his  dis- 
missal of  other  scholars'  arguments      ThU 
is  not  true";   the  summing  up  of   his  own 
logic    "The   answer   Is   now   clear'  ;    his   own 
conclusions,  "This  cannot  be  denied.' 

Many  of  Galbralth's  observations  are  perti- 
nent overall  economic  concentration  has 
risen  dramatically  In  the  Past  two  decades. 
Today's  giant  corporation  is  likely  to  be  an 
international  behemoh— operating  as  a  per- 
vasive holding  company-wlth  Its  tentacles 
reaching  Into  numerous  and  often  unrelated 
product  lines  and  hundreds  of  markets.  'To 
the  extent  of  its  conglomeration,  the  giant 
corporation  Is  relieved  from  dependence 
on  any  single  market.  Where  the  naarket  is 
oUgopollstlc  the  large  corportalon  has  sub- 
stwitlal  control  over  the  prices  charged^  Arid 
to  some  degree— but  certainly  not  as  freely 
as  Galbraith  suggests— demand  can  be  ma- 
nipulated through  advertising.  

These  features  of  our  Industrial  economy 
have  been  documented  in  hearings  on  ad- 
ministered prices  by  the  Senat*  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  under  the  late 
Estes  Kefauver.  More  recently  his  successor, 
PhUlp  A.  Hart  i  D-Mlch  )  has  held  hearings 
on  economic  concentration. 

Further,   as  Galbraith   suggests,   the  ten- 
dency of  government  regulators  to  Identify 
with  the  corporations  supposedly  being  reg- 
ulated is  well   established.  The  partnership 
has  been  described  as  "cUentlsm."  Although 
the  corporate  executive  may  make  emotional 
speeches   against   government   regulation.   If 
that  regulation  reinforces  his  monopoly  posi- 
tion and  guarantees  a  high  rate  of  return, 
he  wUl  tend  to  prefer  Its  comparative  secu- 
rity to  the  rigors  of  competition.  In  addition 
empirical  examination  of  the  socialization  of 
an  industry— partlculariy  In  England-indi- 
cates generally  not  Improvement  but  regres- 
sion in  Its  economic  behavior.  The  name  of 
the  corporation  may  be  changed;  but  not  the 
came  or  the  players.  Socialization  appears  to 
result     in     poorer     economic     performance, 
hleher  costs,   a  decline  In  technological  de- 
velopment and  higher  prices  for  consumers. 
Some  of  Galbralth's  other  observations  are 
less  pertinent  His  supposition  that  the  giant 
corporation  will  generate  Its  own  capita    re- 
quirements does  not  stand  up  as  a  generaliza- 
tion   The  extent  of  hfe  insurance  penetra- 
tion into  the  airlines,  for  example,  U  well 
known.  And  during  the  height  of  the  tight 
money    crisis   last   year,    both    WesUnghouse 
and  rr&T  arranged  for  substantial  long-term 
loans  from  Uadltlonal  lending  Institutions 
Galbraith    to    the    contrary,    the    financiers 
cannot  be  confined  to   an   obscure   footnote 
m  the  history  of  Industrial  organization.  Any 
studv  of  Industrial   organization  must  take 
into 'account  not  only   their  Influence,   but 
their    interrelationships    with    the    "mature 

corporation."  j..„,„„ 

Also  Galbralth's  assumption  of  dl%orce- 
ment  of  corporate  ownership  from  control  s 
becoming  outdated  It  Is  true  that  sma^l 
stockholders  do  not  run  corporations.  But  the 


rapid  growth  of  the  Institutional  myestor— 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds,  etc^-ls  pish- 
ing a  measure  of  persuasion,  if  not  control, 
wlthm  the  reach  of  financial  Interests.  Al- 
most one-third  of  all  stock  transactions  on 
toe  New  York  Stock  Exchange  now  involve 
Institutional  Investors.  „„»,„„. 

The  validity  of  Galbralth's  observations, 
though,  is  not  cnicial.  His  propositions  are. 
He  beUeves  that  the  requirements  of  tech- 
nology make  his  key  observations  unavold- 

^''"In  an  industrialized  society,  technological 
imperatives  require  giant  size  and  massive 
corporate  planning.  ...  .,  _  ^  »„  o. 

■•The  giant  corporation  (also  referred  to  m 
the  'mature  corporation'  or  'technostructure  ] 
will  inevitably  serve  and  achieve  social  goals. 

••The  enemies  of  the  market  .  .  .  are  ad- 
vanced technology  and  the  specialization  of 
men  and  processes  this  requires  and  the  re 
TumnT  commitment  of  time  and  capital 
These  make  the  market  work  badly  when  the 
le^  is  for  greatly  enhanced  reliability,  when 

•^^^^e'^fndmdS'cholce  Is  limited.  He  can 
decide  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  have  a 
high  degree  of  industrialization.  Given  that 
Slon  much  of  what  happens  Is  Inertt*- 
ble." 

^^S^:VZZner.l  servant  of  technology. 
'^^^roLTn  mJlurrraTp^^J^nrrequlres  and 

rewards  great  size. 

"Planning  requires  control. 

"TTie  size  of  General  Motors  Is  In  the  serv- 
ice, not  of  monopoly  or  the  economics  of 
scale,  but  of  planning/"  -what   is 

When    Charles    E.    Wilson    s»'<l'     ^^*\j*t 
good   for    General    Motors    Is    good  Jot    the 
country."  the  remark  was  greeted  wltii  de- 
rtsVon    But  when   John  Kenneth   Galbraim 
Tavs  It,  something  more  than  Version  is  re- 
qvllred.  After  all,  Galbraith  has  said  that  the 
existence  of  the  giant  corporation  (techno- 
fS^ct^re)    as  a  law  unto  Itself,  free  to  con- 
tro^^AcL    and    demand    In    the    name    of 
nlannlnK   Is  not  only  Inevitable  and  Immu- 
Sb"e  but  is  socially  desirable.  And  because 
t'^ls  state  Of  affairs  Is  socially  desirable,  gov- 
ernment exists,  m  part,  to  assUt  the  proce^. 
In     keeping     with     Galbralth's     self-pro 
nounc«l    goal    of    understatement,    a    fair 
"eactio?  U  "nonsense."  What  i^^^^h-o^o^ 
does  not  require  corporate   K^antlsm?  Then 
oTlbralth's  entire  carefully  contrived  struc 

'"^nl^lnt'rffact  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence—to  be  found  In  those  hearings  of  the 
Senat*  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcomnm- 
lee     and     elsewher^^uggestlng     that     the 
natural    thrust    of    the    new    techno  ogles    Is 
Toward    greater    efficiency    In    smaUer,    not 
larTer^ plant  sizes.  The  modern  computer,  for 
example,  now  available  to  the  smaller  cor- 
poration, allows  economies  that  °nce  could 
be  obtained  only  by  the  largest  ^^^.J^^ 
point  beyond  which  further  size  P^o^'dee  no 
Further    economies    appears    to    be    moving 
toward  smaller  umts  of  production.  Decreas- 
ing   efficiency    with    Increasing    size    is    par- 
tlculariy true  of  the  conglomerate  corpora- 
ton  whose  ver^'  diversity  allows  Inefficiency 
u>    bJ  hidden "  deep    within    the    corporate 

'"Svatlon  apparentiy  can  be  carried  out 
as  readily  and  efficiently  in  the  smaller  cor- 
^orat^n  as  the  larger  This  Is  even  more  true 
of  inventive  activity,  which  often  comes  from 
the  i^nd  of  the  individual  working  a^one 
or  in  the  small  research  ana  development 
firm  Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
foT^he  most  imaginative  and  inventive  minds 
t^  avoid  the  bureaucracy  of  the  giant  w-rt^- 
ratlon  because  of  its  sometimes  stlfl  ng  and 
mhlblting  effect  In  short,  the  new  technol- 
ogies should  mean  less,  not  g^e^^'''.  f^' 
nomic    concentration;     smaller,    not    larger, 

^^N^r  is  the  individual  as  powerlees  in  the 
corporation  as  Galbraith  claims  ^y  regu- 
lar reading  of  fortune  or  Farbe,  win  make 
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clear  thai  the  fate  of  corporations  stlU  de- 
pends on  the  role  of  the  Individual.  It  is  the 
man  on  top  who  sets  the  tone  and  philoso- 
phy, and  his  Individual  leadership  may  play 
a  not  Inslgniflcant  role  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  corporation — and  society. 

If  technology  does  not  require  the  giant 
corporation,  then  what  may  exist  need  not 
be  accepted.  The  "planning"  which  In  Oal- 
bralth's  lexicon  surfaces  as  price  fixing — 
arbitrary  allocation  of  resources  and  ma- 
nipulation of  demand  through  advertising — 
may  not  be  necessary  at  all. 

Then,  we  may  be  spared  the  results  of  the 
kind  of  corporate  behavior  which  fill  hun- 
dreds of  law  books:  unduly  high  prices  for 
consumers,  inefficient  operation,  technologi- 
cal atrophy  and  swollen  corporate  returns. 
The  facts  are  quite  clear  that  where  oligop- 
oly and  monopoly  abound,  corporations  do 
tend  to  consider  their  own  acquisitive  de- 
sires rather  than  some  social  gail — like  bet- 
ter products  at  lower  prices  for  the  consumer. 
(In  the  period  1960-65.  the  industry  mean 
on  return  of  invested  capital  has  risen  from 
9.1  to  11.8  percent.! 

So  Galbralth  meets  himself  coming  around 
the  corner.  The  bignese  and  market  control 
(planning)  he  eschews  because  of  modern 
technology  may  have  the  effect  of  inhibit- 
ing the  same  technology  with  which  he  Is  so 
much  concerned.  What  remains  is  that  big 
corporations,  controlling  markets  tinder  the 
guise  of  technological  necessity  and  secure 
from  competitive  restraints,  are  free — 
within  broad  limits — to  keep  profits  and 
prices  rising. 

If  Gralbraith's  theory  of  "inevitable  cor- 
porate control"  applied  only  to  our  eco- 
nomic structure,  it  would  be  bad  enough. 
But  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  his  thesis 
Is  its  implications  for  democratic  Institu- 
tions. How  are  they  to  survive  in  the  "New 
Industrial  State"?  What  Is  there  to  prevent 
the  Individual  from  being  sacrificed  to  the 
corporate  Imperative?  For  a  man  with  Gal- 
braith's  libertarian  Instincts  to  Impllclty  rec- 
oncile himself  to  the  loss  of  individual  iden- 
tity and  the  erosion  of  democratic  institu- 
tions should  be  a  cause  for  dismay — at  least 
among  liberals. 

For  if  Galbralth's  postulate  were  true,  then 
a  dictatorship  of  corporate  management 
would  Inevitably  supplant  our  present  po- 
litical structure.  The  beet  which  could  be 
hoped  for  would  be  benevolence.  But  the  his- 
torical record  of  benevolent  dictators,  wheth- 
er corporate  or  individuals,  is  hardly  a  source 
of  comfort. 

Galbralth  believes  that  the  technostruc- 
ture  may  assign  to  government  a  role  In  im- 
proving the  esthetic  quality  of  our  lives,  be- 
cause by  the  process  of  "adaption  and  Identi- 
fication" It  will  absorb  many  of  the  legiti- 
mate goals  of  society.  His  wistful  hope  sup- 
plants reason  and  experience. 

What  is  most  difficult  to  understand  is 
Galbralth's  brushing  aside  the  one  force 
which  could  reverse  the  trend  he  sees  as 
Inevitable:  competition  and  antitrust.  He 
refers  to  antitrust  as  a  "charade."  Tet,  we 
do  have  on  our  books  a  basic  law  which  per- 
mits an  acceptable  alternative  to  his  Identi- 
fication of  econmlc  pwwer  and  p>olltlcal 
power.  For  the  antitrust  laws  are  directed  at 
economic  power.  They  seek  to  diffuse  it  so 
that  the  kind  of  political  structure  Gal- 
bralth envisages  cannot  arise. 

If  the  new  technologies  In  fact  mean  that 
giant  firms  are  not  an  economic  Imperative 
— rather  an  economic  detriment — what  Is 
needed  Is  to  breathe  new  life  Into  antitrust 
concepts.  (Producer  goods  Industries  show 
a  trend  away  from  concentration.)  Instead 
of  being  a  charade  and  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past,  competition  and  antitrust  may  be  the 
best  method  of  reconciling  an  Industrialized 
society  with  a  meaningful  role  for  the  indi- 
vidual   In    a   democratic   political   structure. 

Galbralth  pays  passing  attention  to  the 
need    to    arrest    the   political    power    of    the 


technostructure  by  suggesting  that  the  uni- 
versity play  a  more  active  political  role  In 
shaping  corporate  ends — through  govern- 
ment Influence — toward  esthetic  goals.  Given 
his  thesis  of  oneness  between  the  techno- 
structure and  government  and  given  the  role 
of  the  technostructure  In  Influencing  univer- 
sities through  grants,  research  money  and 
foundation  projects,  one  cannot  help  feel 
some  slight  discomfort  at  the  prospects  of 
the  success  of  his  suggestion. 

That  on  occasion  antitrust  enforcement 
might  appear  a  charade  Is  something  much 
different  than  the  possibilities  explicit  In  the 
laws  themselves.  But  rigorous  enforcement — 
and  changes  In  government  procurement  and 
tax  policies  to  deal  with  existing  concentra- 
tion— requires  an  antitrust  constituency. 
This  constituency  does  not  exist  today. 

Paradoxically,  the  value  of  Galbralth's 
book  may  be  that  it  will  stimulate  the  debate 
which  will  destroy  his  own  "Inevitably" 
thesis.  And  such  a  debate  could  result  In 
political  action  by  an  aware  public  to  force 
greater  government  effort  on  behalf  of  com- 
petition. The  alternative  now  having  been 
made  clear,  it  becomes  apparent  that  com- 
petition can  best  Insure  that  political  de- 
mocracy and  Industrialization  will  dwell 
together  as  brethren.  If  this  should  occur. 
Galbralth's  book  will  be  well  worth  the  ob- 
viously great  effort  that  went  Into  it. 

For  there  was  one  lesson  Candlde  learned 
after  his  travails,  "We  must  cultivate  our 
gardens." 


BARGAINING  FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  in  agriculture  Is  discussing  some 
system  of  bargaining  for  farmers  com- 
parable to  organized  labor's  ability  to 
bargain  with  employers.  The  Idea  of  a 
National  Agricultural  Relations  Act, 
paralleling  in  purpose,  if  not  exact  pat- 
tern, the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
was  advanced  In  the  1940s  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Thatcher,  general  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
and  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

The  National  Food  Marketing  Com- 
mission proposed  bargaining  in  its  re- 
port late  last  year.  The  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
Policy  has  endorsed  it.  Tlie  Secretarj' 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  is  develop- 
ing some  specific  proposals  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  given  the  broad  con- 
cept his  support. 

The  first  indication  I  have  seen  of  the 
general  public  reaction  to  bargaining 
power  for  farmers  comes  in  a  Minnesota 
poll  recently  published  by  the  Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. 

The  poll  shows  that  75  percent  of  Min- 
nesotans  interviewed  supported  the  Idea. 
It  also  showed  that  75  percent  believed 
that  collective  bargaining  would  result  In 
farm  prices  rising  some. 

The  poll  indicates  several  things  to 
me.  One,  of  course,  is  broad  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  farmers'  rights  to  have 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  pricing  of  his 
product.  Another  is  that  the  public  gen- 
erally feels  that  farmers  are  entitled  to 
better  returns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Minnesota  Poll, 
which  was  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  Sunday,  December  10,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  iDe  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


All  State 
residents 

City 
residents 

Rural 
resident] 

Better  oti  financially 

16 
44 

14 

49 

32 

1 

4 

It 
35 

Worse  off     

36 

44 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Total 

...        100 

100 

100 

"TTie  small  farmers  are  suffering  but  the 
large  farmers  are  not, "  a  rural  Dakota  Ck)unty 
man  said. 

Recent  declines  In  farm  prices  have  re- 
newed the  insistence  of  some  farmers  that 
collective  bargaining  would  help  farm  In- 
come. Previous  attempts,  however,  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful  because  processors  have 
refused  to  bargain  and  negotiated  prices 
could  not  be  enforced. 

To  remedy  those  problems  advocates  of 
collective  bargaining  have  been  calling  for 
legislation  which  would  compel  processor! 
to  bargain  In  good  faith  with  elected  pro- 
ducer representatives. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  D.-Mlnn.,  has  an- 
nounced he  will  Introduce  a  bill  which 
would  allow  a  majority  of  producers  of  a 
commodity  to  elect  a  bargaining  committee 
to  negotiate  with  processors  for  a  fair  price. 
The  negotiated  price  would  be  binding  on 
all  producers 

To  learn  the  reaction  of  Mlnnesotans  to 
that  kind  of  proposal,  field  reporters  asked 
a  cross-section  of  600  Minnesota  adults : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  farmers  fx 
permitted  to  bargain  collectively  with  food 
processors  much  in  the  same  way  industrial 
workers  bargain  with  employers.  Do  you 
think  that  is  a  good  or  poor  idea?" 

Opinions  divided  75  per  cent  inverably 
disposed  toward  the  idea,  15  per  cent  who 
took  a  dim  view  of  It  and  10  per  cent  in 
neither  group.  Urban  and  rural  residents 
both  gave  strong  endorsement  to  the  sug- 
gestion. Democratlc-Farmer-Laborltes  were 
more  inclined  to  think  It  a  good  Idea  183 
per  cent)  than  were  Republicans  (62  per 
cent) . 

The  next  question  asked 

"If  farmers  were  permittfd  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, do  you  think  they  u-ould  or  would 
not    get    higher   prices   for    th/^'    products*" 

Seventy-nine   per   cent  said   that   farmers 


MiNKXSOTA     Poll:     Farm     Bargaiking     Law 
Favored 

Most  Mlnnesotans  favor  giving  farmen 
the  same  kind  of  bargaining  power  now  en- 
Joyed  by  Industrial  workers,  according  to  a 
statewide  survey  by  The  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une's   Minnesota   Poll. 

Currently  a  majority  of  farmers  cannot 
legally  compel  food  processors  to  bargain 
with  them  nor  can  their  actions  legally  bind 
farmers  who  do  not  wish  to  co-operate  with 
them.  I 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  state  residents 
Interviewed  said  they  think  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  to  permit  farmers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  processors  much  in  the  same 
way  unions  deal  with  employers. 

About  one  out  of  six  f>eople  (15  per  cent) 
thinks  It  would  be  a  poor  Idea  to  adopt  a 
Wagner  Act  for  farmers  and  10  per  cent  were 
noncommittal. 

If  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture 
were  to  become  a  reality  most  Mlnnesotans  K 
(79  per  cent)  believe  that  farm  prices  would  | 
Increase  but  many  of  those  people  do  not 
feel  prices  would   go  up  very  much. 

Only  one  In  five  state  residents  (20  per 
cent)  feels  that  collective  bargaining  would 
result  in  farm  prices  going  up  quite  a  lot. 

Before  Inquiring  about  collective  bargain- 
ing, field  reporters  asked: 

"Do  you  think  farm  families  in  Minnesota 
are  about  as  well  off  ftnanciallv  o-i  other  peo- 
ple are.  better  off  or  worse  off?" 

The  responses: 

|ln  percent) 
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„.,.  ,«  .«.»  PHC  .»<.  .5  per  c.„t  «.a         H«».n  P<."eL*.S1«S«S     S'  X^'£.i\""^^T -oS 
SS  ,Sa  oot.  sK.  per  cot  did  not  «[,r.»      physical ,«''"™"  "'  °°*'„"|,i\'"°  ,d  'm      cootrol.  C.plu.1  mov.d  to  bu.l».«.  wlUcB 

•^S'dirL ^d p„o,. .otud . ttp  "rs.t"L=  ,?.H£  is:  i-JpT^ Kr„or'i-'°,=t ts: 
-I"- ,»« /.™  P.C.  ^  ^ .,  o™";  ziz'  »"»iH r  nr  ^^  .nsxrp.-^"o,r.7ijr .>i: 

nJealot  or  not  too  much?-  what  makes  It  so  Pr'Xl^ctlve,  ««  f"^*^'°  ^^  scholars  had  been  searching  for  yeara 
'  The  amwers  to  both  questions:  ing  how  to  challenge  human  abilities  more  te^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  resources  wisely  without 
tin  nercentl  "*"**  "^°^^  ^""''-  w  ♦  »„c^h  „f  the  free  control  coordination,  for  a  reUable  "system 
[In  percent)  ^^^  ^  ,^^g  ^,^g  ^^e  ^'■'^J^^^^i^^^^^!^  of  seU-coordlnation  which  would  put  thou- 
parm  prices  would  go  up  quite  a  lot..  20  g^^nomy  was  a  mystery.  The  United  bta^s.  f^'^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.i,  ^^  t^e  economic 
Not  too  much -"  ^  which  became  its  main  proving  ground  was  automatically  fit  the  re- 
Unsure  how  much  farm  prices  would  ^  world-wide  enigma.  The  "anion's  ach^ve-  P^^'^^j  %^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^n   optunum 

go  up - Z  ments  were  most  often  a"rlbuteci  to  Amer  result.  The  free  economy  accomplished 

^  lea's  physical  frontier,  to  Eupposedlv  bound-  ^^'^^^^        ^ 

Subtotal -         ]l  less  natural  resources,  or  to  the  IndusUiai  b     ^      ^^^  j         rtant.  the  psychologl- 

Parm  prices  would  not  go  up 16  revolution.   In   other   words    America  s  sue-  ^^^     ^^  .^^  j,^     .,^^  attracted  grow- 
No   opinion - — - ^  cess  was  usually  thought  to  b«J'°'y  J^^  mg  numbers  of  creative,  venturesome  people 

,nn  product     of     discovery     and     technological  t/.  business  careers  and  drew  unprecedented 

Total    100  Pfaange.  But  the  country's  «J"^?^J^"^'«,f  ^^^  ^mev^ents  f^m  them.  The  psychology  of 

•■I  don't  know  how  much  prices  would  go  the  result  of  her  f  °1«  of  the  f^ee-"^^^^*;.^_^  j^^  economy  was  rooted  in  the  fact  that 

UD  but  I  do  think  they  would  be  stabilized,"  method  of  organizing  economic  llfe^Am^n  ^^^rprlser   got   his   sense   of    dliec^'O"^ 

«ld    the    wife    of    a    retired    Lyon    County  can  businessmen  were  more  %*:^^° J^™^^  from  objective  economic  data  which  both  he 

,    °  „r  men   had   ever   been   before.   The   bu^in^es  x»u           comoetltors  could  observe  but  which 

farmer.            ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    explosively    productive.  and  h^^  "^X  dVrect   or   arbitrarily   control 

.  .-     .x-x,TTAT  The  world  was  astonished  and  puasled.  market  reveUed  clearly  which  buslness- 

LTTTON    INDUSTRIES    196.    ANNUAL  ^h^  working  principles  of  the  f/ee  e«on-  ^J'^,^^  succeeding  and  which  were  failing 

REPORT— THE  DEVELOP^fENT  OP  omy  were  abstracted  a^*^^„*^jj^!.."  ^^  m  the  race  to  absorb  change    There  was  no 

THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMIC    SYS-  pened,   and  the  «^^7 J°"°^f  ■  ^.^^  "nSer^  need   for    a   central   economic   authority   to 

Z^  the  metabolism  of  the  market  is  not  un°"  methods  or  for  anv  subjecUve  Judg- 

TEM                                                     ^    ,  stood    very    widely.    Its    least    "n^^^^^,,^'^  ^em  of  resu?S   Thus,  the  free  economy  be- 

Mr.  BENNETT.   Mr.    President.   I  re-  ^ent.  the  profit  motive,  is  usually  held  up  as  ment  ^              ^^^^^  ^^  effective  human  or- 

cently    came    across    an    essay    on    the  its   essential   feature.   ^1°^^ ^^,\^^J^  ganlzatlon,  embodying  the  best  we  yet  know 

srSneiiifh^brsrto^r^^^^  T^'^^-^rEPi^  ^^^^^r^^^^rX^^^ ^^^ 

;?e^seriSers^mp    among    the    world's  tU^TA^l^Ton:^S:^u.'^^.  re^tLroffurme^^:.  "^^^^^  ^^^^^"^^'°^  ^' 

ThTli^ay  is  incorporated  into  the  Lit-  ^tTZ  ^^r^  e^'of  ^cl^ltarfy^  us;  ^ -n  were  f.e  to  pursue^go- 

ton  Industries   annual   report   for    1967,  ^^^   ,^e   basic   ^^^''J''^^^^\,^^^  Tor"  acMevem^t   At  the  same  time,  the  com- 

and  particularly  deals  with  that  firm's  vat*d    ^^f^^^^^'    '^Td^'^    BnTtnt:;^^  ^Ttimepr^L  sternly  directed  enterpn^rs' 

upping  of  human  potential  for  creative  the  American  economy  d^..  But  ^^t"-^^  P«         J^^^^  ^^^,,^^,,  economic  goals   But 

^novation-innovation    which    personl-  planned  systems  are  clumsy  and  compara  direction  was  objective  and  ImpersonaL 

fles  the  development  of  the  entire  Amer-  tu^y  -^-4-^^-^,,^,  ^  productive  as  No  enterpmer  knew  he  would  succeed,  bu 

lean  economic  system.  itlTmalnlyW^ause  it  saw  the  unique  to-  ^e  did  ki^ow  how  the  r^ulte  o^  ^^^^^^ 

Utton.    a    multipurpose    firm    formed  ^^nce  of'change,  created  opportu^iti^  for  -f-^^,t,-^°^^\^^;;;Thotot^esui« 

only  14  years  ago.  Is  already  ranked  in  ^^3tructlve    change    and    then    worked    to  ^^«  ^>^^^7^^°^j,„  ^^st  diligently  iml- 

the  top  40  companies  in  the  Nation  re-  digest  change  ^^'^l^y- ^^„^^°^',[;,'  ffS  ^Sd    esublshed    ways    of    doing    things, 

celvlng  the  largest  dollar  volume  of  mill-  recognized   that  the  P^<^^/^"°f  ^  %  ^^^  ^^ne^  became  a  creative,  innovative  proc- 

Ury    prime    contracts.    It    credits    this  -  P-^  °^  "^f^^^^Jl^l^^'^^L  .^^^^^  esT^^k  became  less  an  ugly  necessity  than 

growth  to  a  philosophy  which  does  not  tral  force.  ^°f^'=''^;^^^^"^VJ^'lnd  know-      an  outlet  for   the   often   latent  but   nearly 

resist  new  ideas  as  threats  to  comfort-  "f  "^"i^th^^tesSlT^^rtions,  The  real      universal    human    impulse    to    create.    Men 

Smetho<L'  but,  rather,  welcomes  them  rn^ifpfobTe:^  i?^->^K>ow  much  of     t^k   ris^^  ,-7^^^^^.:  Tno^^r  ^ 

.possible  new  ways  to  fuller  achieve-  what^to_  prc^u^ce^^at  ^what  ^^^^^^^^^^^  r^/ufur^  "m^o^re".°e^ly  "than    did    their 

The    "magic-    In    the    American    eco-  ,act^  are  c*^^^'^^/"  '^ked^'malnly  because  "'^^'^rnca's     free     economy     developed 

nomlc   system    Is   that   it   worked    prhv-  ,^  ^^«,^  f  Ji^^Tm^hTch'naT^iaS  ?^s^  wl^out^uch  structure    It  was  not  closely 

Cipally    because    it    replaced    a    systein  »t  «pl^ ^^  one  w^lch  sought  it  out.  By  re-  guided  or  supervised.  It  had  no  Czar.  It  con- 

which    naturally    resisted    change    with  i'^^^f^^j^^esTht    the  systim  put  the  pre-  listed  of  thousands  of  separate  en terpr^^. 

one   which   sought   it   out.   Imagination,  ^^^''^^^.rt^?  acceptance   and   creation    of  each  pu«ulng  it*  ov^  goaU  in    ts^^  way 

communication,  freedom,  and  reward  for  ^J^,^^etlve  chang^^n  the  prompt,  orderly  The  free  ^^°^°^\'^^^ ,^^^^^^ ^^Z- 

creatlve   changes   are   earmarks   of   the  conversion  of  "discovery  into  user  ^.^atirs^trSS  of  fo/ sSeone  in  charge, 

success  of  the  American  system  and  tHat  J^^e  free  economy^s^abUity^to  digest^c^  „atic  ^st^ruc^ture  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

°S^as^"nanimous  consent  that  the  es-  ^^^   ^.e^-^place^  the  s>^tem   produced  thaUt  wo^rked^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

say  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  data  and   Sow-how    The   torrent  of  shift-  less  and  less  effort.  Productivity  multlpUed. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   essay  data  *hd^°^^    businessmen     needed    to  American  enterprisers  put  a  back-log  of  e^x- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^8                       economic  decisions  was  trans-  penmental    technology    ^^^°^^,.^^iJ^^^ 

as  follows:  1"^   into   the   universal   language   of  price  went  on  to  develop  more,  n^novatlor^be^ 

^oM    Lrr^oH    I.n.srKi^    Ak^ual    H.porx      -^    eommunlcatj    w^^^^^  -rn^r  ^^e^o^^  ^^c^hS^grand  th^ 

'°"         I           onH    .rowing  came   Tvery   complex    sensitive   Instrument  svstem    stamped    an    immigrant    People    as 

Litton  industries  is  a  large  and   growing  ^^^^^^J^^^/^  communicating   change,  uniquely        resourceful.        energetic        and 

group  of  creative  people.  The  nialn  task  of  L°'^^^°S'„"^^^^^  ^j  separate  entities  could  imaginative 

Utton's  management  is  to  P^°;;,»de  „^^/ .»°;^*  l^^  °^  relationship  to  the  whole  economic  T^hnological   Change    Accelerates     V,yn 

Of  climate  In  which  these  P«oP'e':an  satisfy  find  m  reiat          ^^^   ^^^^^^ing   the   whole  Litton   was   formed    fourteen    v<^s  ^oj^^ 

their  own  ambitions  as  they  work  to  achieve  proc^    ^          business    could    "coordinate"  perennial    economic     problem     of     dlpestlug 

the  ambitions  of  the  <=ompany^  We   be  le^e  P^-^^^^  »^»        j^^^^ess  managers  could  ob-  ^^           ^^  become  more  urgent  thar.  ever 

the  way  to  build  ^"^^,  ^^..^^^^^^^l^^^fu"  s^i^e  concrete  signals  of  change  and  modify  ^^  ^^^  „j  technological  change  had  sud- 

put  to  work   internally   *^''/'\'"^„P!'*'X  what  they  did  accordingly.  ^enly  and  radically  quickened    In  a  handful 

forces  that  energize,  g^'de  and   govern   the  wna^       y                ^^j^,^^   j„,  customer,   and  ^^"^^^    ^^,   cascade   of   technological   dis- 

c:5rr£S3HHrK  ^^^^^^  ^^-^^f^-'j^v^ 
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so  greatly  that  unique  new  demands  are  be- 
ing put  on  business  enterprise. 

Traditional  concepts  of  management  are 
being  t€St«d  and  are  found  wanting.  The 
dally  competitive  pressure  to  absorb  rapid 
change  Is  forcing  business  organizations  to 
review  and  modify  their  organizational  Ideas 
and  practices.  The  modern  corporation  is 
taking  on  a  new  look  both  Inside  and  out. 
Its  Internal  orgatUzatlon  resembles  more  and 
more  the  free  economy  of  which  It  is  a  part 
and  less  and  less  the  top-heavy  bureaucratic 
Institutions  which  early  corporate  forms 
imitated. 

Litton,  as  a  young  company,  has  built  the 
newest  physical  technologies  Into  Its  opera- 
tion from  the  beginning.  But  equally  Im- 
p>ortant.  the  company  has  from  the  start  been 
watchful  for  new  management  concepts  best 
suited  to  an  era  of  constant  change  and  for 
ways  to  apply  them  in  the  company's  dally 
operations. 

As  we  find  Bp>eclfic,  practical  ways  to  do  it, 
Litton  is  adapting  the  tested  principles  of 
the  free  economy  to  our  Internal  operations: 

1.  A  free  flow  of  primary  Information 
promptly  communicated. 

2.  A  system  of  precise,  quantitative  goal- 
setting  and  measurement  of  results. 

3.  A  company-wide  emphasis  on  entre- 
preneurial management.  Utton  lives  on  ac- 
curate, primary  Information — quickly  and 
freely  communicated.  For  example,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  Jet  airplane  permit  prompt 
voice-to-voice  and  face-to-face  communica- 
tion. In  this  way.  information  travels  fast, 
Is  most  comprehensive  and  free  of  the  cloud- 
ing or  filtering  that  less  direct  forms  of 
communication  often  produce.  Thus,  many 
decisions,  once  necessarily  dictated  by  remote 
central  authority,  are  made  on  the  spot  by 
those  who  are  closest  to  the  vital  data  and 
who  understand  It  best.  Decisions  can  be 
communicated  almost  simultaneously  to 
others  affected  by  them. 

In  setting  company  goals,  new  business  and 
profit  opportunities  are  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously Identified:  resources  are  allocated 
and  reallocated;  and  specific  operating  strat- 
egies are  devised.  These  in  turn  are  converted 
Into  objective  goals  which  guide  management 
as  they  review  the  actual  performance  of  the 
operating  divisions.  Variance  signal  the  need 
for  corrective  action  or  suggest  branching  op- 
portunities. In  other  words,  the  "feed-back" 
principle,  basic  to  any  automatic  system  and 
the  key  to  the  free  economy's  disciplined 
agility,  is  a  basic  Litton  management  concept 
and  a  guide  to  its  dally  operation. 

Observers  find  Litton  different.  They  find 
the  pace  f.aster  They  see  In  Litton  people 
the  confident  enthusiasm  that  freedom  of 
action  so  often  generates.  Because  the  basic 
strength  of  entrepreneurial  company  is  in 
Its  operating  entities,  Litton's  central  ad- 
ministration Is  unusually  small  It  works 
closely  with  the  divisions — guiding,  comple- 
menting, and  assisting  them  with  its  own 
expertise — but  does  not  prescribe  the  divi- 
sions' detailed  operating  decisions.  A  com- 
pany's climate  is  the  products  of  its  manage- 
ment's philosophy  and  attitude  not  of  its 
size 

As  we  continue  to  refine  our  objectives, 
express  them  more  precisely,  and  make  them 
more  widely  understood,  every  day's  experi- 
ence reaffirms  our  belief  that  sterile  protocol 
is  a  needless  formality  .^s  we  rely  increas- 
ingly on  more  direct  methods  of  communica- 
tion, we  find  that  less  piice-llmltlng  and  in- 
formation-filtering paperwork  Is  necessary. 
As  we  define  individual  responsibUlty  more 
and  more  clearly,  we  eliminate  the  need  for 
many  conventional  but  cumbersoma  commit- 
tee-type  procedures 

Because  Litton's  goals  are  set  by  objec- 
tive, non-personal  methods.  reUtlonshipe 
within  Litton  can  become  uniquely  per- 
sonal Litton  people  feel  free  We  do  not  re- 
sist new  ideas  as  threats  to  comfortable,  cus- 
tomary methods,  but  welcome  them  as  possi- 
ble new  ways  to  achievement 


Confidence,  energy,  excitement  and  a  con- 
tagious sense  of  adventure  are  the  outward 
signs  of  Litton's  inward  conunltment  to  the 
creative  individual. 

We  find  an  atmosphere  like  this  attracts 
and  challenges  the  kind  of  talent  a  corpora- 
tion needs  to  succeed  In  today's  world — men 
who  are  neither  afraid  to  dream  nor  to  act — 
men  who  see  opportunity  in  change  and  find 
fulfillment  in  creating  It. 

Thus  Litton  Is  attracting  growing  numbers 
of  achievers,  men  who  welcome  responsi- 
bility, who  would  feel  restrained  and  frus- 
trated In  more  traditionally  structured  en- 
virorunents.  Most  men  respond  more  to  large 
challenges  than  to  small  ones.  Men  like  these 
thrive  in  the  kind  of  environment  Litton  la 
working  to  provide — an  internal  environment 
designed  like  the  economic  system  of  which 
Litton  Is  a  part. 

Because  Litton  is  a  deliberate  microcosm 
of  the  free  economy,  we  are  confident  that 
It  will  keep  growing,  taking  the  shape  of 
the  ambitions  and  achievements  of  the  crea- 
tive  people  who  are  part  of  It. 


GEORGE   S.    SQUIBB    TESTIFIES    AT 
MONOPOLY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HEARINGS    ON    HIGH    PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUG  PRICES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  testimony 
by  George  S.  Squibb,  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  drug  firm  which  bears  his 
great-grandfather's  name. 

Mr.  Squibb  was  completely  candid 
with  the  committee  and  made  a 
thoughtful  and  refreshing  contribution 
to  the  dialog  about  the  questions  these 
hearings  are  raising. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  people  in 
the  Industry  who  do  not  agree  with 
what  he  says.  But  his  testimony  came 
from  the  experience  of  a  man  with  a  life- 
long and  distinguished  record  in  the  drug 
industry.  He  has  worked  in  practically 
every  phase  of  business  in  which  his  fam- 
ily had  been  involved  for  four  genera- 
tions. 

His  testimony  and  comments  were  In- 
tended to  help  guide  the  manufactur- 
ers to  improve  themselves  and  to  avoid 
the  regulation  that  might  come  if  they 
do  not. 

His  criticism  was  constructive,  even 
though  the  attack  on  him  personally  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation was  not. 

I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  they 
should  choose  to  decry  his  efforts,  rather 
than  to  embrace  some  of  his  views  and 
to  help  find  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  nagging  problems  we  are  di.scussing. 
This  kind  of  attack  only  serves  to  further 
weaken  their  {X)sition. 

Mr.  Squibb's  testimony  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  our 
7  months  of  work.  It  was  especially 
valuable  to  hear  from  an  informed  wit- 
ness and  an  acknowledged  expert  from 
within  the  drug  industry.  His  28  pages 
of  testimony  have  opened  the  door  to 
major  reforms. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  prices 
can  be  reduced  on  many  quality  drugs 
and  that  industry  leaders,  such  as  George 
Squibb,  are  willing  to  fight  for  these  re- 
forms He  has  supplied  the  .subcommittee 
with  many  useful  facts 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  Squibb  told  the  subcommittee: 

If  the  drug  Industry  does  not  settle  for 
"ordinary  profits"  rather  than  "windfalls" 
in  the  future,  It  will  Invite  regulation  like 
a  public  utility. 

It  Is  clearly  false  and  stupid  to  say  that 
prescription  drug  prices  cannot  be  reduced— 

Squibb  said: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Industry  will  take 
the  leadership  to  do  It.  If  not.  others  will. 

Because  the  government  now  is  preparing 
to  pay  so  much  of  the  medical  bill  of  the 
public,  the  drug  Industry  cannot  expect  its 
return  on  sales  after  taxes  to  Increase  from 
10  percent  to  12  percent  and  then  15  percent 
and  even  18  percent  over  a  five  or  ten  year 
plan — 

Squibb  said: 

The  concept  of  more  and  more  profits  from 
the  miseries  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
malnourished  .  .  .  seems  to  run  counter  to 
the  swelling  trend  towards  state-supported 
medicine — 

He  said: 

Exploitation  ...  of  medicines  used  in 
life-preserving  and  life-saving  situations,  by 
setting  prices  far  above  the  cost  must  be 
deliberately  and  conscientiously  avoided. 

Squibb  said  that  drug  companies  can 
expect  "ordinary  profits,  yes,  but  wind- 
falls, no." 

Squibb  said: 

This  may  come  as  a  shocking  idea  to 
those  who  set  the  prices  .  .  .  but  it  Is  an 
Idea  which  must  be  accepted  or  it  will  be 
Imposed  by  regulation. 

In  testifying  before  the  suticommlttee, 
Squibb  elaborated  on  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed recently  in  a  30-page  memo  to 
the  drug  Industry.  The  memo  had  set 
off  an  uproar  in  the  industry  at  the  very 
time  it  was  defending  itself  against 
charges  of  unexplained  price  disparities 
in  its  products. 

Squibb  emphasized  that  the  drug  in- 
dustry cannot  operate  like  just  any  other 
industry  because  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship which  drugs  have  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  a  community  or  a  nation. 
He  said: 

Probably  it  must  .  .  .  accept  the  idea  that 
Its  profits  should  be  less  than  those  of  aver- 
age comparable  Industries  In  recognition  of 
this  special  social  responsibility  which  1b 
being  firmly  and  irrevocably  forced  upon  it 
by  the  general  public — 

Squibb  criticized  the  enormous  range 
in  drug  prices. 
Indeed — 

He  said — 

it  Is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  the 
price  is  on  many  important  prescription 
drug  products. 

He  pointed  out  that  pharmacists  pay 
one  price,  hospitals  another,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  still  another  price. 
Tremendous  quantities  of  drugs  are  given 
away  free  in  combination  sales  which 
greatly  alter  their  price.  Squibb  said 

-Squibb  .still  acts  as  a  consultant  to  the 
company  which  bears  his  grandfather's 
name. 

After  warning  that  drug  prices  can  and 
must  be  reduced,  Squibb  critlci7ed  a 
number  of  practices  within  the  drug  in- 
dustry which  lead  to  unjustifiable  high 
prices. 

He  made  these  criticisms: 

The  drup  industry  has  convinced  many 
people  that  "all  products  are  diflerent" 


which  "gives  the  pricer  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  set  his  figure  without  relation 
to  any  factor  except  what  he  believes  the 
market  can  bear." 

Drug  advertising  "is  suspect  of  exert- 
ing influences  which  are  not  only  pro- 
ductive of  undesirable  medical  practice 
but  actually  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation  both  in  a  physical  and  economic 
sense"  Squibb  said  advertising  rules 
must  be  different  for  drugs  than  they  are 
for  other  merchandise. 

Much  drug  research  is  "poor,  wasteful, 
extravagant,  unproductive,  unimagina- 
tive and  pointless."  Drug  firms  must  take 
a  hard  look  at  research  and  "explain  their 
research  programs  in  terms  of  their  place 
m  the  overall  scheme  of  medical  progress, 
their  purposes  in  terms  of  public  need." 

Drug  substitution  laws,  which  forbid 
pharmacists  to  substitute  lower  priced 
drugs  of  identical  formula  when  a  doctor 
prescribes  a  high-priced  trade  name 
drug  should  be  reexamined.  States 
should  consider  developing  "formulary 
systems"  under  which  medical  experts 
draw  up  a  list  of  quality  drugs  which  can 
be  obtained  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
Federal  patent  laws,  which  give  a  drug 
firm  17  years  to  sell  a  new  drug  without 
competition,  should  be  restudied. 

Regulation  of  the  drug  industry  as  a 
public  utility  is  "a  most  drastic  alterna- 
tive to  possible  reforms,"  Squibb  said, 
"but  one  which  is  by  no  means  unrealis- 
tic or  inconceivable." 

I  think  the  country  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Squibb  for  daring  to  tell 
what  we  have  long  hoped  the  industry 

would  finally  admit.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcTORM  OR  Recot-atton— The  Choick  Before 

THE  PHARMACEtrnCAL  INDUSTRY 

(SUtement  by  George  S.  Squibb,  before  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Ctommlttee.  December  14, 
1967) 

The  public  l>eUeve8  that  pharmaceutical 
prescription  prices  are  too  high— that  they 
should  be  paying  less  for  their  prescribed 
medicines— and  that  they  could  be  paying 
less  If  pharmaceutical  companies  were  not 
80  greedy— or  used  less  wasteful  sales 
methods. 

Because  the  government,  state  and  federal, 
now  Is  preparing  to  pay  so  much  of  the 
medical  bUl  of  the  public,  (a  bill  the  potential 
of  which  Incidentally  still  is  grossly  under- 
BUted  and  misunderstood),  legislators  have 
seized  upon  this  public  conviction  of  high 
prices  on  drug  products  to  atuck  the  Indus- 
try for  its  behavior  and  to  use  It  as  the  Jus- 
Uflcation  for  proposals  of  new  regulation  and 
conuol  of  a  magnitude  for  beyond  anything 
that  has  been  felt  to  date. 

The  problem  that  laces  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  today  relative  to  public  criticism  of 
its  pricing  and  profit  structure  can  be  stated 
Just  that  simply.  What  to  do  about  it.  if  in- 
deed anything,  is  not  so  easy  for  the  pharma- 
ceutical manager  to  determine.  All  sorts  of 
complex  social  forces  and  economic  facts 
must  be  understood,  sorted  out,  and  balanced 
against  each  other  in  an  effort  to  foresee  the 
long  range  effects  of  this  concept  of  pharma- 
ceutical prices,  a  concept  which  Is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  outside  of  the  Industry  lUelf. 
The  only  answer  that  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry  has  given  to  date  Is  to  "teU  Its  story", 
to  "Improve  its  image",  to  "explain  Its  con- 


tributions to  medical  knowledge  and  the 
health  of  the  people".  These  efforts  for  the 
most  part  have  been  Ineffectual  in  changing 
the  mind  of  the  pubUc  about  the  nature  of 
the  prices  it  pays  for  Its  drugs,  and  yet  the 
industry  keeps  at  it  with  dogged  persistence 
issuing  new  studies  in  depth— new  com- 
parative analyses  of  profits  country  by  coun- 
try and  industry  by  Industry,  new  inter- 
pretations of  the  value  of  its  product  con- 
tributions, new  explanations  and  Justifica- 
tions for  its  modus  operandi.  To  all  of  its 
critics,  temperate  or  Intemperate,  expert  or 
lay  legislative  or  academic,  it  keepe  on  saying 
in  effect:  "You  Just  don't  understand  us— 
here  is  the  truth  which  only  we  can  properly 
explain."  ,  _. 

The  Industry  has  been  primarily  concerned 
and  no  doubt  properly  so.  with  Its  own  In- 
ternal problems  Induced  for  the  most  part  by 
reason  of  its  phenomenal  expansion  and  by 
the  possibilities  for  even  further  growth  In 
widely  divergent  areas.  It  has  tried  to  meet, 
.sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes  not, 
the  day-to-day  problems  arising  from  a 
complex  product  mix  in  a  complex  marketing 
situation  all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
on  earnings  and  corporate  health.  It  has 
tried  honesUy  and  hard  to  produce  good 
products,  and  has  generally  not  been  satisfied 
to  rest  on  today's  achievement,  but  to  press 
on  to  something  better.  It  has  been  diligent 
vylthln  Its  own  self -established  limits  In  as- 
suming its  responsibilities,  and  It  is  truly 
hurt  by  those  who  suggest  anythmg  to  the 

''^However,  diligence,  devoUon  to  Ideals,  and 
lust  plain  hard  work  do  not  necessarily  Imply 
InteUlgence  and  good  Judgment,  and  It  Is 
in  this  light  that  the  pharmaceuUcal  man- 
agers should  look  today  at  their  policies  and 
their  operational  procedures  if  they  are  to 
control  their  own  futures. 


Let's  take  a  look.  Just  at  bow  the  Industry 
prices  Its  products. 

Every  product  in  the  market  place  has  a 
cost,  a  price  and  a  value. 

costs  of  products  in  all  Industries  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine  precisely,  not  only  because 
manufacturers  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
discuss  them,  but  also  because  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  opinion  as  to  what  they  actually 
are  within  a  given  company's  financial  struc- 
ture Methods  of  accounting,  allocation  of 
overhead  and  variable  production  expenses, 
problems  in  separating  out  indirect  dlstrlbu- 
K costs  and  applying  them  fairly  to  diver  e 
Items,  all  cloud  over  any  ^«°'^  ^^^''.^^'^^l 
lust  what  the  "coBf  of  a  product  Is  This 
s  of  tin  an  even  more  Irritating  difficulty  to 
the  manufacturer  than  to  the  o^f'^^^^^'^^^'^^ 
eator  and  many  a  firm  has  undergone  real 
financial  distre^  because  it  could  not  prop- 
erly establish  its  product  costs. 

All  this  appllee  especially  to  tiie  Pba™^; 
ce^tlcai  industry.  With  their  multi-product 
lines  of  ereatly  dissimilar  products  requiring 
an  sorL'of  different  production  lead  times. 
storage  and  shipping  variants,  and  sa  es  pro- 
motion programs  ranking  from  the  simply 
to  the  most  complex  technlcaUy  of  any  that 
Zn  be  imagined,  pharmaceutical  companies 
find  product  cost  determination  a  "&!  P^^" 
lem  even  vrtthout  the  almost  overwhelming 
difficulty  of  proper  allocaUon   of  bas'c  and 
specific  research  and  development  costs  ..hlch 
a^e  a  substantial  part  of  their  annual  operat- 
ing expenses.  However,  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  costs  of  major  volume  product 
are  a  much  smaller  percentageof  trade  prlc^ 
than  IS  usual  in  consumer  goods  Ind^sules. 
This  can  be  deduced  from  much  Published 
evidence  of  costs  estimated  and  real,  and  the 
facts   that  price   ranges   are  enormous,  and 
profits  better  than  average  .     „  .„ 

Generally  speaking  and  within  a  given  In- 
dustry the  price  of  a  product  has  a  predicta- 
ble relationship  to  the  cost,  and  In  turn  the 
value  Is  close  to  the  price,  such  being  the 
nature  of  our  competitive  economic  system. 
In   the   drug   business,   however,    prices   are 


unpredictable:  often  they  seem  to  bear  no 
normal  relationship  to  cost.  More  often  than 
not  there  are  several  widely  divergent  prices 
for  the  same  product,  the  highest  frequently 
in  the  largest  market  and  the  lowest  Ui  the 
smallest  market.  Indeed  It  Is  difficult  to  de- 
termine just  what  the  price  Is  on  many  im- 
portant prescription  drug  products. 

Value,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  oft«n  far  above 
any  of  the  prices  set  for  the  product.  If 
health  and  Indeed  Ufe  Itself  are  measured  in 
terms  of  dollar  value  against  the  cost  of  the 
medicines  that  contribute  to  them  and  In 
many  cases  guarantee  them,  drug  products 
(rive  probably  the  finest  value  of  anything 
that  can  be  purchased  today.  Yet,  In  splte  of 
these  tremendous  values,  the  public  belief 
persists  that  prices  of  drugs  are  too  high  and 
costs  inflated  by  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
operational  procedures  by  their  manufactur- 

^  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  in  the  un- 
usual to  say  the  least,  pricing  policies  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  Industry  operates  In 
a  complex— partly  regulated,  partly  open- 
market  in  which  it  deals  on  a  direct  basis 
with  the  vrtdest  possible  range  of  customers 
both  in  terms  of  their  capacity  for  product 
utlllzaUon,  and  in  terms  of  their  compeUUve 
and  non-competltlve  natures. 

At  the  retail  level,  prices  on  direct  sales 
to  pharmacies  large  and  small— some  are  very 
large  others  very  small— are  repuiated  rela- 
tive to  prices  bv  Roblnson-Patman  Identical 
prices  must  be  charged  to  the  largest  chain 
and  lU  smallest  independent  competitor  for 
the  same  drug  package.  Package  size  and 
quantity  discounts  are  minimal,  and  always 
subject  to  the  close  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  both  as  to  their  cost 
lustiflcaUon  and  as  to  theU-  reality  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  competing  cus- 
tomers. (A  price  cannot  be  estabUshed  on  a 
large  quantity  which  only  the  biggest  cha  n 
drug  store  could  reasonably  use.  This  would 
be  unfair  to  hie  across- the-street  competitor 
who  must  stock  the  same  Item  but  cannot 
either  financially  or  physically  handle  more 
than  a  limited  quantity.) 

Prices  of  drugs  at  the  direct  retail  level 
tend  to  be  rigid  within  very  small  permissive 
variations  A  price  oataJorae  of  a  manufac- 
turer who  sells  direct  to  retaU  pharmacies 
cAn  be  relied  on  to  reflect  accurately  his 
prices  to  this  class  of  customer  There  are 
few  if  any.  wavs  except  for  manufac- 
turer's special  deals,  for  the  reteller  to 
acquire  this  merchandise  from  his  direct  sup- 
plier at  anvthlng  but  the  so-called  trade 
price.  Price  'cutting,  discrimination.  fa'Tcred 
customers,  under -the -counter  dea.s,  h^den 
discounts  are  no  factor  in  sales  of  PJ^^^P' 
tlon  products  direct  to  the  ret^'.i  pha.-macy 
trade  by  pharmaceutical  manufacturers.  It 
must  J  stressed  that  the  retail  pharmacist 
does  most  of  the  prescripUon  business  In  the 
country,  and  it  is  from  this  source,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  IndusUy  not  oal!;^ J^^ 
lAost  of  Its  sales  volume,  but  an  overwhelm- 
ine  percentage  of  Its  profit. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  also  sell  to 
wholesalers  who  In  turn  fill  orders  from  re- 
tall  pharmacies.  There  are  sharply  competing 
whoiesaiers  in  every  city  and  state  in  the 
nation  and  the  price  to  each  of  them  on  a 
given  pharmaceutical  product  from  a  given 
manufacturer  is  IdenUcal.  It  ha£  to  be  for 
obvious  legal  reasons,  and  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  wholesaler  pr:ce  Is 
generally  discounted  from  5  to  20  percent 
from  the  so-called  trade  (retailer:  price. 
Price  compeUUon  among  wholeeeiers  ;n  pass- 
ing along  to  the  retailer  part  of  this  discount 
La  coLnon  procedure,  but  this  also  Is 
regulated  by  Roblnson-Paunan  and  whole- 
saier*  must  offer  these  discounts  equally  to 
all  his  compeUng  customers. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  tie-in  senr- 
ices  order  quantity  and  order  timing  fac- 
^.  Ind  credit  privUeges  with  discount 
sharing,  but  generally  speaking  the  variance 
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In  price  produced  by  this  wholesa  er  prac- 
tice Is  not  large  and  It  remains  but  a  omall 
factor  In  the  determination  of  the  ultimate 
price  of  the  product  on  the  consun:  er's  pre- 
scription. Occasionally  and  especl^'V  In  a 
large  metropolitan  area  when  coripetltlon 
among  wholesalers  for  retail  accoui^  Is  bit- 
ter, products  can  be  purchased  by  ie  phar- 
macist from  the  wholesaler  morej  cheaply 
than  he  can  buy  them  direct,  whlcf  fact  In 
Itself  reflect*  the  rigidity  of  the  dlreat-selllng 
manufacturers  list,  and  the  firm  oWervance 
of  the  general  principle  of  Roblnson'fPatman. 
While  prices  of  drug  product^  remain 
trenerally  rigid  to  the  retail  and  »holesale 
druggist,  quite  a  different  picture  is  shown 
on  prices  to  hospitals — non-profit  oi  govern- 
ment operated.  Here  the  widest  x^rlatlons 
exist  and  from  this  area  of  prlclng,|evldence 
Is  deduced  that  other  pricing  lis  non- 
competitive, unreasonable  and  unfar.  While 
many  pharmaceutical  manufactures  main- 
tain so-called  hospital  price  lists,  oftost  hos- 
pitals. I;\rge  and  small.  And  ways  to  yuy  their 
requirements  at  lesser  figures  particularly 
on  Imfwrtant  large  volume  produss  which 
bear  relatively  hloih  price  tickets  j  to  start 
with.  It  should  be  understood  at  aace  that 
Robinson -Patman  does  not  applyXto  rujn- 
proflt  Institutions  who  are  per  se  nit  Judged 
to  be  In  competition  with  each  otb^ 
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fore,  while  Walgreen  Drug  Com; 
largest  drug  chain  In  the  country, 
for  a  bottle  of  a  brand  of  dluret 
even  if  that  purchase  Is  repeated  a 
times  In  a  week  as  compared  with 
a-month  $5.00  price  for  the  Item 
dependent  pharmacy,  a  large  hosfltal  can 
and  often  does  beat  that  price  dowq  to  $3.50 
or  less,  and  even  the  small  hospl 
pect  to  get  at  least  ten  percent  oi  the  re- 
tall  trade  price  If  It  has  any  buying  acumen 
at  all.  This  Is  done  by  one  or  more  if  several 
procedures  which  hospitals  are  ^ing  to 
ever-Increasing  effect  as  their  size  ^nd  Im- 
portance grow  under  ciiirent  <kpanslve 
trends  of  medlcai  treatment  supported  by 
government  and  Insurer  funds.  J 

Request  for  competitive  bids,  forn^atlon  of 
buying  associations,  threat  to  marfufacture 
or  sub-dlvlde  themselves,  control  oaer  brand 
specification  within  Its  own  walls  fy  thera- 
peutic or  formulary  conunlttees,  exposure  of 
products  to  large  numbers  of  physldans  who 
can  be  expected  outside  the  hosplttl  to  use 
a  product  with  which  they  hava  become 
familiar  within  (such  usage  Incld^taJly  at 
considerably  higher  prices) — all  th^e  things 
contribute  to  the  hospital's  ablllt|  to  ob- 
tain drug  products  at  lower  prices  ihan  the 
retailer  or  wholesaler.  And  If  the  r^all  price 
Is  set  for  some  reason  far  above  tie  actual 
factory  cost  of  the  product  than  thi  hospital 
can  expect  to  be  able  to  obtain  thd  product 
for  much  less  than  the  retailer  doei — maybe 
its  little  as  a  fifth  or  even  a  tenth  as  much  al- 
though this  range  shows  signs  of  rirrowlng 
under  pressures  of  public  scrutiny  ti  recent 
months.  i 

Many  pharmaceutical  houses  ha  veto-called 
published  "government"  price  llsti.  Some- 
times these  prices  are  admtnlstratlvfly  set  by 
application  of  a  discount  to  the  irholesale 
price— usually  five  or  ten  percent  less,  and 
sometimes  they  reflect  results  arrived  at  by 
the  acceptance  by  some  government  purchas- 
ing l>ody  of  prices  submitted  In  a  coifipetltlve 
bidding  procedure,  and  finally  In  acime  case 
by  actual  negotiation  between  the  individual 
company  and  the  government. 

Prices  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding 
or  negotiation  are  often  very  low  ttideed  as 
compared  with  the  retail  or  wholesale  prices 
on  the  Siime  product,  and  considerably  lower 
than  those  to  the  non-profit  private  hospitals. 
Prlrea  In  this  area  are  so  low  as  t*  raise  a 
serious  question  as  to  the  validity  ij  normal 
terms  of  most  other  prices.  partlcula$-ly  those 
on  which  are  based  prescriptions  paid  for  by 
Individuals  On  occasion  the  indu8ti|'  has  of- 
fered the  Incremental  cost  theory  em  an  ex- 
planation for  these  low  prices  to  gotiernment 


purchasers.  This  argument  based  on  the 
utilization  of  excess  capacity  or  excess  inven- 
tory can  certainly  not  be  meaningful  In  the 
future  when  the  government  takes  Its  In- 
evitable place  among  the  Industry's  major 
customers. 

Again  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  It  Is 
the  size  of  the  range  of  prices  between  retail 
trade  on  one  hand  and  government  on  the 
other,  that  sets  Investigators  on  the  trail  for 
reform — not  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  range. 
To  the  extent  that  this  range  Is  excessive,  un- 
necessary, and  productive  of  unreasonable 
profit — Just  so  Is  the  industry  vulnerable  to 
suggestions  of  regulation  and  control  from 
outside. 

Such  is  the  background  of  pharmaceutical 
pricing  sketched  in  broad  and  general  terms. 
It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  Industry's 
pricing  policies  and  practices  have  not  only 
brought  on  sharp  criticism  from  those  In 
academic,  press  and  legislative  circles  out- 
side the  pharmacy  and  medical  professions, 
but  also  from  those  within  the  professions. 
The  drug  press,  pharmacy  convention  pro- 
ceedings, records  of  legislative  hearings,  all 
are  full  of  complaints  of  discriminatory  pric- 
ing on  the  part  of  manufacturers  from  retail 
pharmacies,  wholesalers,  their  trade  associa- 
tions; from  puzzled  physicians,  purchasing 
agents  and  Institutional  personnel  both  pri- 
vate and  government-employed  who  are  faced 
with  responsibilities  to  maintain  and  dis- 
pense Inventories  of  drugs.  Prlend  and  foe 
alike  of  the  Industry  point  with  all  sorts  of 
degrees  of  alarm,  shame,  disgust,  distrust  and 
perplexity  at  what  Is  certainly  a  situation  at 
best  hard  to  Justify  and  at  worst  completely 
unreasonable,  chaotic  as  well  as  short- 
sighted and  stupid. 

m 

Now  let's  see  what  can  be  done  about  phar- 
maceutical pricing,  the  public  conception  of 
which  threatens  a  whole  Industry,  and  which 
could  lead  If  not  properly  handled  to  Irre- 
trievable steps  of  retribution  and  regulation 
which  very  well  might  have  serious  Implica- 
tions for  the  whole  pattern  of  medical  care 
in  the  United  States — and  not  necessarily  for 
Its  Improvement.  It  Is  Important  that  public 
confidence  In  the  fairness  of  drug  prices  be 
restored,  and  that  In  so  doing  the  future  of 
an  Important  Industry's  contribution  to 
medical  progress  not  be  limited  or  prescribed 
to  absolutely  no  one's  benefit. 

First,  how  can  the  Industry  by  Itself  revise 
its  price  structure  and  restore  some  sanity 
into  Its  marketing  programs?  It  must  be 
Immediately  realized  that  the  concern  here 
is  with  prices,  and  tJils  being  so.  a  concerted, 
cooperative  approach  by  pharmaceutical 
companies  is  Impossible,  antitrust  and  con- 
spiracy concepts  being  what  they  are.  Actions 
must  be  taken  and  solutions  found.  comi>any 
by  Individual  company  working  within  Its 
own  framework  of  costs,  prices  and  profits — 
not  to  mention  Its  own  competitive  standing 
In  a  bitterly  contested  market. 

In  the  first  place  and  by  far  the  most 
Important  of  all.  pharmaceutical  manage- 
ment must  understand  the  nature  of  the 
social  climate  relative  to  medical  care  In 
which  It  now  lives  and  works.  This  Is  not 
the  climate  of  ten  years  ago.  or  even  of  last 
year.  It  Is  a  moving,  expanding,  developing 
concept  of  prepaid  or  guaranteed  protection 
from  the  financial  Impact  of  Illness  as  a  basic 
personal  requirement  with  the  added  grow- 
ing Idea  of  a  real  affirmative  responsibility 
resting  In  the  public  health  authorities — 
state  and  federal — for  establishing  and  main- 
taining conditions  leading  to  optimum  health 
for  all  There  is  no  longer  any  question  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  the 
public  from  Itself  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  means  to  In.sure  sound  health  In  every 
physical  and  mental  aspect  of  Individual  well 
being.  The  public  wants  the  government, 
state  and  national,  to  pay  for  most  of  this, 
and  for  what  It  doesn't  actually  pay  for.  the 
public    expects    Its   governments    to   assume 


roles  of  stern  regulators,  overseers,  and  active 
supervisors. 

It  Is  precisely  because  the  public  looks  for 
and  even  demands  these  services  and  respon- 
sibilities from  Its  elected  officials  that  all  of 
those  privately  engaged  In  medical  care  In 
any  form  must  exercise  extreme  caution  to 
conform  their  activities  (particularly  finan- 
cial )  to  what  are  considered  normal,  fair,  and 
reasonable — such  Judgments  to  be  made  and 
construed  within  a  very  narrow  range  of 
acceptable  conduct  and  Its  results.  Definitely 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  muEt  accept 
special  responsibility  for  its  operations,  and 
special  burdens  and  limitations  not  regu- 
larly assiuned  by  other  Industries  because  of 
Its  place  In  the  scheme  of  medical  care  now 
an  object  of  particular  public  concern. 

It  must  adapt  Itself  at  the  very  least  to 
the  standards  of  normal  economic  and  in- 
dustrial practices  and  profits,  and  be  able  to 
live  with  them  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  make  the  contributions  and  per- 
form the  services  that  It  has  pointed  to  so 
proudly  in  the  past.  Probably  It  must  go 
even  further  than  this,  and  accept  the  idea 
that  its  profits  should  be  less  than  those  of 
average  comparable  industries  In  recognition 
of  this  special  social  responsibility  which  Is 
being  firmly  and  Irrevocably  forced  upon  It 
by  the  general  public. 

While  It  is  unfair  to  expect  immediate  ad- 
justments In  profit  objectives  that  might  be 
disruptive  of  the  financial  pKDeltlon  of  the 
company,  long-range  plans  must  be  adjusted 
to  conform  with  these  outside  pressures. 
This  Is  not  easy  because  deep  reorgaiUza- 
tion  must  be  accepted,  op>eratlonal  programs 
and  practices  changed  to  meet  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  In  general,  limitations  selT- 
Imposed  must  be  administered  with  disci- 
pline and  control.  Current  universal  tend- 
encies to  do  what  other  successful  manage- 
ments do  In  research,  production  and  sales 
Just  for  the  possibility  that  these  things  may 
work  for  everyone,  and  Just  for  the  mindless 
fear  of  being  left  t>ehlnd  If  by  change  they 
are  especially  productive  must  be  stopped, 
and  replaced  with  individually  designed  pro- 
grams within  the  scope  of  newly  accepted 
limitations  and  responsibilities. 

However  the  approach  may  be.  It  Is  Just 
some  sort  of  this  typ>e  of  thinking  that  Is 
es.sentlal  In  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
if  government-imposed  limits  are  to  be 
avoided.  This  is  the  central  fact  that  must 
be  understood  at  this  moment  in  time  before 
the  thinking  of  legislatures — state  and  Fed- 
eral— crystallizes  Into  some  kind  of  action. 

A  pharmaceutical  company  management — 
now  enjoying  let  us  say.  a  ten  percent  return 
on  sales  after  taxes — sets  Its  objective  for 
the  next  year  at  twelve  percent — and  then 
fifteen  and  even  eighteen  percent  over  a  five 
or  ten  year  plan.  Often  In  the  past  this  type 
of  profit  objective  has  been  obtained  through 
new  products  and  Intensive  marketing  pro- 
grams. Recently  such  growth  has  been  more 
exceptional  in  acttiallty.  although  It  still  is 
qvilte  possible.  However,  pharmaceutical 
firms  still  project  and  plan  for  steady  growth 
In  profits,  as  does  most  industry  These 
pressures  for  better  profits  quite  normal  and 
accepted  elsewhere  as  good  business  practice, 
take  on  p>eculiar  overtones  when  sales  of  es- 
sential health  care  products  are  Involved.  The 
concept  of  more  and  more  profits  from  the 
miseries  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  mal- 
nourished segments  of  the  population  seems 
to  run  counter  to  the  swelling  trend  towards 
state-supported  medicine.  If  the  government 
takes  over  the  responsibility  of  ameliorating 
or  Improving  the  health  of  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  this  should  not  result  In  enriching 
beyond  normal  levels  at  the  very  most  those 
who  participate  In  the  Job.  Expenditures  for 
medicine  by  tax-supported  government  agen- 
cies bring  with  them  strong  pjressuree  both 
sociological  and  economic  for  the  avoidance 
of  profiteering,  waste  and  misappropriation. 
The  latter  two  pitfalls  are  the  responsibility 
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of  those  who  administer  the  health  care  pro- 
wams-the  first  is  the  prime  responsibility 
^  U^uppUer,  in  this  Instance  the  pharma- 
reutlcal  manufacturer.  UntU  and  unless  he 
^s  this  clearly  the  threat  of  government- 
^posed  profit  regulation  will  always  be  im- 
minent. Profit  objectives  must  be  made  sub- 
^dinate  to  productivity  objectives.  There  is, 
o  course,  much  more  to  the  problem  than 
the  adoption  of  such  a  state-of-mlnd  on  the 
nart  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  but  thU 
is  needed  first  as  the  background  and  cUmate 
for  other  Important  and  more  specific  indus- 
try readjustments  and  approaches  to  the 
dilemma  In  which  It  now  finds  itself. 

As  another  necessary  step  to  pricing  policy 
reform-the    price    of    the    pharmaceutical 
product   should    become    a    function   of    Its 
cost— a  function  approximately  the  magni- 
tude of  those  in  major  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries and  varying  only  in  terms  of  the  sales 
burden  Imposed.  Prices  which  are  set  at  nine 
or  twelve  or  twenty  times  factory  cost  only 
serve  as  incentives  for  public  attack  on  the 
various  means  and  methods  that  permit  such 
action  patent  protection,  product  monopoly, 
successful  sales  pressures,  or  whatever.  Ex- 
Dloltation  of  the  value  factor  of  medicines 
used  m  Ufe-preservlng  and  Ufe-savlng  situa- 
tions  by  setting  prices  far  above  the  cost  Is 
what   must    be    deliberately    and    conscien- 
tiously avoided  no  matter  what  Justification 
or  economic  temptation  Is  felt  by  the  manu- 
facturer   For   example,   If   a   new  drug   will 
largely  depopulate  state  mental  Institutions 
by  permitting  home  care  of  the  patients,  all 
of  the  extraordinary  economic  gain  from  this 
product  must  be  felt  by  the  state,  and  none 
by  the  pharmaceutical  company   that  sup- 
plies it.  Ordinary  profiu.  yes.  but  windfalls, 
no    This   may   come   as   a  shocking   idea   to 
those  who  set  the  prices  on  major  volume 
pharmaceutical  products  which  are  used  for 
treatment  of  patients  in  tax-supported  situ- 
ations but  It  Is  an  Idea  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted, or  It  will  be  imposed  by  regulation. 
As   the    scope    of    purchase    of    medicine    by 
government  widens,  the  idea  has  greater  im- 
plications for   an   ever   larger  part   of   drug 
product  distribution  and  sale. 

A  product  that  does  the  Job  that  modern 
drugs  often  do  affords,  under  any  compara- 
tive value  approach,  a  most  unusual  tempta- 
tion for  the  prlcer  to  set  his  figure  much 
higher  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Classic  theories  of  price  established  to  get  a 
share  of  a  competitive  market  are  applicable 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree.  In  fact  It  often 
might  be  said  that  each  drug  product  can 
be  established  in  Its  own  market  by  skillful 
promotion  and  exploitation  of  its  own  par- 
ticular virtues.  Not  only  has  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  been  successful  in  maintain- 
ing the  conviction  with  many  physicians  and 
buyers  that  not  all  drugs  are  alike,  but  it 
has  even  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that 
all  products  are  different  which  Is  a  much 
more  effective  argument  from  a  sales  point 
of  view. 

Lea\'1ng  aside  at  this  point  the  validity  of 
this  claim,  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been 
frequently  and  effectively  established,  and 
continues  to  be,  even  under  the  conditions 
of  current  controversy  and  attack,  gives  the 
prlcer  a  unique  opportunity  to  set  his  figure 
without  relation  to  any  factor  except  what 
he  believes  the  market  can  bear.  He.  of 
course,  will  take  Into  consideration  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  existence  and  success  of  com- 
parable products,  or  products  used  for  the 
same  therapeutic  or  dlagnosUc  purposes,  but 
not  by  definition  any  product  exactly  like  the 
one  to  be  priced  because  there  Is  none.  It  Is 
well  to  remember  here  that  differences  for 
pricing  purposes  arise  not  only  from  varying 
chemical  or  molecular  structures,  but  from 
differing  manufacturing  sources  or  brand 
names  and  sales  programs  as  well. 

Prices  set  in  this  way  on  prescription  prod- 
ucts lead  to  the  very  situation  that  is  so  often 
criticized  today;  an  enormous  range  between 


trade  or  retail  prices  and  those  given  to  in- 
stitutional or  government  purchasers.  The 
rigidities  of  prices  at  the  trade  level  already 
described  tend  to  freeze  the  prices  at  the  top 
level  for  at  least  a  considerable  period  of  time 
during  which  the  disruption  of  the  Institu- 
Uonal  pricing  structure  occurs,  and  the  per- 
plexing and  dismaying  situations  now  de- 
plored by  retail  pharmaclst£.  legislators,  and 
the  general  public  arise.  ^   .v,    »   „ 

The  precise  and  detailed  approach  that  a 
pharmaceutical  prlcer  should  use   to  avoid 
falling   Into   the   trap   of   an   eventtial     no- 
price"  for  his  product  presents  a  complex  and 
difficult  problem.  It  amounts  to  the  better 
utilization    of    forecasting,   and   market  re- 
seiirch   tools— Including  computerization   of 
much  basic  information— to  establish  in  ad- 
vance the  market  utilization  of  each  product 
and  package  of  product,  and  the  priang  pre- 
requisites of  each  market  segment  conUlbut- 
Ing  to  the  product's  sales  volume.  Varying 
competitive  forces  and  their  effect  on  prices 
in    each    market    must    be    recognized    and 
evaluated   In   advance   so   detennlnatlon    of 
product  dollar  productivity  can  be  measured 
in  realistic  terms.  By  this  means  formula* 
for  pricing  can  be  set  that  do  not  lead  In  fact 
and  theory— by  actual   use  or  by  company 
policy— to  anything  more  than  a  reasonable 
price  range  for  a  given  product.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  in  setting  up  any  such  approach 
to  pricing  that  due  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  new  hard  facts  of  prescription  prod- 
uct   distribution— facts    which    the    outside 
world  is  imposing  on  an  Industry  which  Is 
reluctant  to  believe  and  acknowledge  them 
and    even    more    reluctant    to    change    their 
policies  accordingly.  Some  such  facts  axe: 

(1 )  that  hospital  and  Institutional  volume 
of  drug  usage  will  be  substantially  up  in  the 
immediate  future.  Some  of  this  volume  Is  new 
due  to  more  patient  coverage  through  gov- 
ernment and  private  Insurance,  but  some  of 
It  will  come  out  of  the  retail  pharmacy  as 
more  medicines  are  dispensed  In  association 
with  hospital  and  other  insUtutlonal  treat- 
ment. As  a  result  hospital  bulk  packages  of 
drugs  will  now  be  used  on  outpatient-pre- 
scription to  a  substantial  degree  In  direct 
price  competition  with  the  retail  pharmacist. 

(2)  that  the  government,  state  and  fed- 
eral which  will  now  pay  much  of  the  na- 
tion's drug  bill.  Is  going  to  Insist  of  pajnng 
the  government  price  for  Its  purchases— not 
the  much  higher  retail  price. 

(3)  that  the  governments  will  see  no  rea- 
son to  buy  their  drug  requirements  any  way 
except  dlrec*  from  the  manufacturer  thus 
eliminating  wholesalers,  commission  agents 
and  other  middlemen  from  this  part  of  the 
market. 

(4)  the  use  of  various  means  to  permit 
substitution  of  brands  for  those  specified,  or 
to  require  prescribing  in  generic  terms  will 
continue  to  be  urged  by  many  influential 
persons  and  professional  groups.  This  will 
weaken  market  positions  and  set  up  new 
price  pressures  for  many  products  vulner- 
able to  these  trends.  Facing  up  to  this  fact 
alone  is  a  difficult  Job  and  a  major  challenge 
for  the  pharmaceutical  prlcer. 

Any  new  or  revised  approach  to  his  job 
by  the  pharmaceutical  prlcer  will,  of  course, 
bring  a  substantially  altered  pattern  of  in- 
come to  his  company.  For  this  reason  this 
concept  cannot  be  put  into  effect  with  imme- 
diate or  all  Inclusive  coverage  of  any  com- 
pany's products.  But  It  can  and  should  be 
adopted  In  new  pricing,  a,nd  also  wherever 
changing  circumstances  permit  on  existing 
products  on  which  there  Is  need  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  of  pricing  revision.  Gradually 
this  pricing  policy  should  be  Implemented  to 
bring  order  from  chaos,  and  pubic  under- 
standing and  approval  from  bewilderment 
and  hostility. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  of  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer's  price  schedule 
two  relatively  minor  aspects  should  be 
touched  on— first  the  so-called  service  prod- 


ucts and  second  the  use  of  specUl  deals, 
temporary  discounu.  and  other  promotional 
activities  that  affect  price. 

This  argument  Is  made  IrequenUy  by  phar- 
maceutical companies  that  prices  are  naaln- 
lalned    high    on    some    volume    products    In 
order  to  permit  the  marketing  of  items  which 
return  no  volume  or  profit  at  aU  but  provide 
a  needed  service  for  physicians  in  treating 
rare   illnesses  or  for   use  in  very   speciaUzed 
circumstances.   Marketing  of   products  at  a 
loss  does  exist,  and  to  the  extent  that  money 
is  found  for  these  products  from  the  earn- 
ings of  others  the  argument  appears  sound. 
However    the  actual  extent  of  such  support 
is  limited.  If  volume  of  the  service  items  is 
small  both  the  cost  mvolved  and  the  out-of- 
pocket  loss  is  small  in  terms  of  earnings  else- 
where. Overall  profits  show  this.  A  better  an- 
swer to  this  situation  is  to  try  to  price  the 
losers  more  appropriately;   they  can  carry  a 
considerable   premium   because  of   the   Nery 
rarity  and  urgency  of  their  use,  or  to  dispose 
of   the   product  to   some   other   firm   which 
because  of  more  suitable  facilities,  lower  over- 
head or  other  advantages  can  better  produce 
the  item.  In  any  case,  it  does  not  appear  tnat 
the  practice  of  providing  the  medical  profes- 
sion with   a  few   under-priced  service   items 
is  any  real  or  significant  burden  on  overall 
earnings  even  giving  no  credit  at  all  to  the 
•good-will"  or  "good  public  image"  created 
by  the  practice  and  exploited  with  enthu- 
siasm by  public  relations  departments. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  historl- 
callv  been  partial  to  special  deals  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature  on  its  products — deals, 
of  course,  offered  openly  to  all  competitive 
classes  of  customers.  Perfectly  legitimate 
deals  as  far  as  Boblnson-Patman  or  antitrust 
are  concerned,  but  deals  which  are  greatly 
disrupUve  of  whatever  price  structure  of  a 
formal  nature,  and  there  is  not  much  of  it 
in  any  case,  that  may  exist.  For  example, 
deals  often  go  far  beyond  the  one-free-with- 
a-dozen  offer  frequently  found  in  case-good 
pricing,  to  such  levels  as  five  free  with  five, 
and  even  two  free  with  one.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  important  pharmaceutical  prod- 
uct of  a  strongly  competitive  nature  priced 
at  let  us  say  $1000  to  the  retailer  to  be 
offered  by  the  salesman  for  a  limited  period 
of  Ume  at  one  free  with  each  purchased 
bringing  the  cost  to  the  retailer  for  that  pur- 
chase to  $5.00.  The  use  of  this  material  on 
a  refill  prescription  for  an  original  which 
was  filled  with  $10.00  material  opens  up  aU 
sorts  of  Intriguing  pricing  questions. 

Diversion,  over-buying.  subsUtutlon,  spe- 
cial sales  pressures  lor  price  alone — and  many 
other  questionable  practices  are  practically 
guaranteed  by  this  sort  of  pricing.  And  be- 
hind It  all  lies  the  question,  Wlmt  is  -uhe  real 
price  of  the  product?  Other  types  of  deals 
offered  seasonally  for  "inventory  protecuon". 
or  as  stimulations  for  salesmen's  selling  ac- 
tivities, or  as  devices  to  move  potentially 
short  dated  merchandise,  or  as  lures  for  im- 
proved dealer  cooperation  and  support,  all 
may  or  may  not  accomplish  the  intended  pvir- 
pose.  but  each  without  question  seriously 
confuses  the  price  basis  for  the  product  and 
contributes  ImporUnUy  to  the  feeling  that 
the  original  off-deal  price  is  somehow  in- 
flated and  not  really  necessary  Deals  add 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  outsiders  in  under- 
standing pharmaceutical  sales  operauons, 
and  even  have  the  unfortunate  result  of  add- 
ing to  the  burden  of  public  siispiclon  un- 
fairly. Sometimes  a  ccHnjiany  has  a  published 
price  for  a  product  which  is  a  fine  target  for 
"high-price"  critics,  but  rarely,  if  ever.  selU 
the  Item  at  this  price  because  of  the  fre- 
quency and  generosity  of  Its  deals  on  the 
product — deals  which  the  retailers  wait  for 
with  the  certain  antlclpaUon  of  a  bargain 
price. 

In  the  meanUme  the  published  price  re- 
mains for  all  to  see  and  none  to  use,  and  as 
a  perfect  subject  for  critical  analysis  by  in- 
dustry's detractors.  Manufacturers  should 
take  a  new  and  hard  look  at  their  published 
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retail  prices  compared  with  thej-  average 
selling  prices  based  on  unit  sales  dflplded  Into 
the  doUars  received.  Deals  are  Importantly 
disruptive  of  orderly  pricing  IntraQuclng  an 
element  of  uncertainty  Into  the  ns^ket  that 
often  conluses  the  manufacturer  tis  well  as 
his  customer.  They  have  been  over-used  In 
fact,  misunderstood  In  principle,  a»d  wrongly 
analysed  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  profits 
often  enough  to  make  them  an  area  for  Im- 
mediate and  determined  study  by  any  man- 
agement which  believes  In  pricing  reform  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  mfiny  of  the 
Industry's  critical  problems. 


I  talk 


about 


So  much  for  pricing — now  let's 
the  detallmen. 

Sales  procedures  and  costs  of  th«  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  have  been  attacked  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  for  so  long  and  so 
bard  by  so  many  that  they  certal«ly  should 
be  subject  to  close  reexamination  by  even 
their  greatest  supporters  on  ttie  general 
theory  that  where  there  Is  so  mijch  smoke 
there  Just  might  be  some  fire.  If  anj  such  fire 
does  exist  and  Is  permitted  to  cocilnue  un- 
checked in  the  very  combustible  Climate  of 
today  on  medical  care  matters.  It  «ould  very 
well  develop  Into  a  blaze  that  by  Itself  and 
without  reference  to  price  except  iq  the  most 
general  terms,  would  bring  down  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry's  house  with  ;the  same 
result  as  would  unchecked  and  unreasonable 
prices  and  profits.  ! 

The  basic  criticism  of  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies' sales  activities  arises  from  ttie  feeling 
that  somehow  sales  pressures,  advertising, 
commercial  exploitation,  selling  la  its  strict 
dollar  and  cents  aspects,  are  forel^  to  and 
Incompatible  with  the  practice  by  the  physi- 
cian of  his  profession.  Choice  of  freatment, 
drug  selection,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  physl- 
clan-patlent  relationship  should  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  forces  not  finding  ttielr  roots 
In  the  physician's  training,  abUitles  and 
understanding  of  the  patient  and  his  malady. 
The  Idea  that  anything  coming  out  of  such 
fields  as  advertising,  sampling,  seBlng  pres- 
sures, price  advantage,  or  third  party  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind  could  Intrude  on  this 
relationship  Is  somehow  repugnant  to  the 
public  who  still  regards  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  a  sort  of  pre-fabrlcated-afl-knowlng 
group  of  specialists  of  superior  and  perhaps 
even  secret  powers  who  need  no  help  or  direc- 
tion from  those  inspired  by  moBves  other 
than  the  specific  cure  of  the  patient  at  hand. 
Commercialism  of  all  kinds,  and  medicine, 
have  always  been  uneasy  eissoclates.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  keep  this  relationship  In  proper  bal- 
ance particularly  that  part  of  It  that  Is 
exposed  to  public  view.  While  the  ultimate 
solution  of  this  problem  can  only  come  from 
readjustment  of  certain  professional  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  physician  as  well  as 
by  adjusting  those  of  the  Industries  who 
supply  him  with  his  tools  and  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  their  use,  It  Is  only  the  latter 
side  of  the  coin  we  are  concerned  with  here. 

The  biggest — much  the  biggest  part — of 
pharmaceutical  selling  costs — Is  the  expense 
of  hiring,  training,  traveling,  equipping  and 
paying  the  detallman — the  salesman  who 
carries  the  word  about  the  company's  prod- 
ucts to  the  physicians  and  who  sells  them  to 
pharmacies,  hospitals,  and  state  and  federal 
Institutions.  The  analysis  of  this  cost  in 
terms  of  time  spent  to  produce  a  dollar  not  of 
sales  but  of  profit  Is  urgently  called  for. 
frightfully  difficult  to  obtain,  and  very  pain- 
ful to  apply.  But  it  must  be  done,  and  when, 
as  and  If  It  Is  done,  there  can  only  be  a  large 
reorganization.  reappUcatlon  In  terms  of  as- 
signments, and  resultant  substantial  changes 
In  the  product  mix  and  customer  service  pat- 
terns of  a  given  company.  Efficiencies  ob- 
tained from  such  action,  however,  would  off- 
set much  of  the  loss  of  Income  from  price 
reform  as  already  described.  Prices  are  in- 
flated, and  by  some  sort  of  Parkinsonian  Law, 
sales  activities  are  Inflated  within  the  limits 
set  by  those  Inflated  prices. 


A  better  understanding  of  the  precise 
source  of  the  prescription  specification — who 
wrote  It,  why  he  wrote  It  rather  than  some- 
thing else,  and  where  and  at  what  price  It 
was  filled  Is  essential  to  build  a  knowledge  of 
what  to  do  about  getting  the  next  specifica- 
tion for  your  label.  The  reason  It  was  received 
yesterday,  may  not  and  probably  will  not,  be 
the  reason  It  comes  In  tomorrow. 

The  Industry  does  have  at  the  present  time 
much  statistical  data  on  the  number  of  pre- 
scriptions written,  the  products  specified  and 
even  the  prices  charged.  However,  this  data 
Is  slim  on  precise  motivation  behind  each 
selection  of  drug  prescribed,  and  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  back  to  the  basic  cause  for  the 
choice.  Besides  this  falling,  the  shifting 
trends  insofar  as  numbers  of  prescriptions 
written  under  circumstances  other  than 
those  of  the  traditional  private  patient  In 
office  practice  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
literally  the  sole  source  of  drug  specialty 
sales  volumes  are  not  properly  reflected  in 
data  form. 

Improvement  In  available  Information  on 
prescriptions  from  every  aspect  will  be  forth- 
coming soon  as  studies  now  being  set  up  are 
completed,  and  fuller  utilization  of  com- 
puters is  realized.  Progress  In  this  area  has 
been  slow,  for  even  although  a  phannaceu- 
tlcal  company  is  so  often  quick  to  spend  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  of  dollars  In  research 
efforts  to  develop  the  best  possible  formula 
for  a  drug  product.  It  Is  more  often  than  not 
quite  unwilling  to  spend  even  half  that 
amount  to  determine  the  key  patterns  of  the 
ever-shifting  market  place  for  the  product 
when  It  Is  finally  perfected. 

Even  more  specifically  than  this,  however, 
the  pharmaceutical  manager  needs  to  deter- 
mine what  activities  on  the  part  of  his  sales 
staff  produce  which  results  In  his  sales  area 
today.  Generally  speaking,  he  is  not  suc- 
ceeding In  getting  this  Information.  Partly 
this  Is  because  it  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do.  but  partly  It  Is  because  there  have  not 
been  real  pressures  as  yet  to  require  it.  Be- 
hind It  all  Is  the  knowledge  that  If  he  does 
acquire  It,  It  will  be  an  overwhelming  Job  to 
Implement  his  new  knowledge  with  a  com- 
pletely revised  and  reorganized  and  reas- 
signed staff. 

The  shifting  pattern  of  medical  care  cen- 
tered around  the  growing  Importance  of  the 
hospital — Its  accident  rooms — out-patient 
departments,  diagnostic  facilities,  and  Its  ex- 
pansion to  include  nursing  home  and  con- 
valescent care  In  Its  scope  of  Influence  will 
change  the  Job  of  the  pharmaceutical  detall- 
man In  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  This 
will  be  true  not  only  to  the  extent  of  where 
he  works,  but  also  how  he  works.  It  will  re- 
duce him  In  numbers,  but  no  doubt  will  In- 
crease his  Individual  cost  to  his  employer. 
It  will  place  new  burdens  on  his  training 
and  new  strictures  of  regulations  and  control 
on  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  of  this 
calls  for  Immediate  re-examlnatlon  of  every 
facet  of  this  part  of  the  sales  procedures 
of  the  Industry.  The  pharmaceutical  detail- 
man  must  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  any 
suspicion.  Economies  and  readjustments 
which  will  result  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
proved climate  for  pharmaceutical  Industry 
operations. 

A  similar  close  look  must  be  given  to  the 
costs  of  advertising  and  product  promotion 
outside  the  detallman.  Criticism  of  the  In- 
dustry In  these  areas  has  been  mostly  con- 
cerned recently  with  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
vertising material  in  terms  of  full  disclosure 
and  balanced  presentation  of  product 
Information. 

The  results  of  these  regulatory  efforts  will 
be  of  course  of  real  significance  to  the  Indus- 
try, but  the  question  of  the  effect  of  advertis- 
ing on  prices  Is  the  consideration  here.  Again 
we  have  a  difficult  problem  of  balance  for  the 
pharmaceutical  manager  to  solve.  As  always 
he  has  a  special  resp)onslblllty  to  avoid  waste, 
to  keep  within  generally  acceptable  limits, 
and  to  persuade  his  potential  customers  that 


his  advertising  efforts  are  useful.  To  the  de- 
gree he  falls  to  do  these  things,  these  ex- 
penses win  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  force 
and  contributor  to  the  upward  trend  of 
prices.  Advertising  In  any  industry  Is  vulner- 
able to  critics  who  see  In  It  many  sinister 
Implications  contrary  to  the  public  Interest, 
but  especially  In  the  drug  Industry  Is  It  sus- 
pect of  exerting  Infiuences  which  are  not  only 
productive  of  undesirable  medlcaJ  (Muctlce, 
but  actually  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
nation  both  In  a  physical  and  an  economic 
sense.  The  pharmaceutical  advertising  man- 
ager finds  himself  In  the  same  sort  of  posi- 
tion we  have  seen  before  In  relation  to  his 
counterparts  In  other  Industries.  His  rules 
should  be  different,  his  responsibilities  for 
careful,  accurate  and  nonprejudicial  work 
are  greater,  his  field  of  activity  Is  more  re- 
stricted by  regulation  and  by  public  policy, 
and  any  deviation  will  not  only  be  measured 
In  terms  of  communicative  quality,  but  also 
In  economic  effect. 

V 

Now  we've  come  to  the  problem  of  Re- 
search, maybe  the  stickiest  of  them  all. 

Research  costs  are  used  more  often  than 
any  other  one  favor  as  an  explanation  for 
drug  prices  whenever  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry  Is  replying  to  Its  critics — or  even 
when  It  takes  the  Initiative  In  one  of  Its 
"Image  building"  or  "story-teUlng"  phases. 
They  are  certainly  part,  and  an  Important 
part,  of  the  Industry's  operations.  They  are 
In  the  overall  sense  essential  to  keep  the 
medical  armamentarlxim  of  drugs  moving 
ahead.  However,  a  great  deal  more  light  needs 
to  be  shed  on  the  general  subject  of  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  research  and  the  costs 
thereof — both  as  to  Its  own  Internal  research 
organizations,  programs,  and  procedures  and 
as  to  the  research  projects  It  supports  out- 
side its  own  walls. 

It  Is  most  difficult  In  Industry  circles  to 
criticize  "Research,"  or  even  to  attempt  to 
stand  off  and  look  at  It  objectively.  To  many, 
drug  research  Is  almost  a  religion,  and  to 
question  It  In  any  practical  way  Is  to  speak 
heresy.  However,  It  must  be  said  that  there  is 
poor,  wasteful,  extravagant,  unproductive 
unimaginative,  and  pointless  work  being 
done  under  the  category  of  "Research"  by  the 
industry.  The  degree  of  this  among  all  of  the 
productive  and  sound  research  operations 
carried  on  Is  certainly  open  to  argument. 
Most  probably  It  varies  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place,  but  It  always  repre- 
sents a  sizeable  part,  and  a  slgrnlflcant  one 
because  of  the  amount  of  money  involved. 
There  are  several  questions  that  should  be 
asked  by  every  pharmaceutical  manager  and 
In  turn  by  his  research  director,  and  answers 
given  before  research  objectives  are  set  and 
funds  to  carry  them  out  are  committed. 
These  questions  Involve  such  matters  as  the 
proportional  size  of  research  budgets  both 
minimum  and  maximum  In  relation  to  basic 
operating  costs  or  even  to  sales;  number  of 
projects  to  be  supported  at  any  one  time  and 
In  any  one  field;  relation  of  basic  research 
budget  to  product  and  developmental  re- 
search expenses;  slnillar  or  overlapping  ef- 
forts elsewhere;  and  last  but  certainly  not 
least  the  need  actual  or  potential  of  the  an- 
ticipated output  of  Its  research  activities 
after  the  forecast  costs  have  been  Incurred, 
and  after  market  trends  now  readily  dis- 
cernible have  evolved  Into  significant  new  re- 
quirements for  drugs  from  both  the  thera- 
peutic and  economic  standpoint. 

It  win  be  said  by  every  pharmaceutical 
manager  and  research  director  that  they  do 
all  these  things;  they  couldn't  do  their  Job 
If  they  did  not;  and  that  this  Is  simply  a 
restatement  of  what  Is  done  every  time  a 
research  dollar  Is  budgeted  or  a  project  en- 
tered Into.  However  true  this  claim  may  be  In 
theory.  It  leaves  much  to  desire  In  practice. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  cost,  the  research 
operations  of  the  industry  are  not  yet  proper- 
ly Integrated  Into  the  whole  pharmaceutical 
operation,  and  their  relationship  with  other 


narts-particularly  sales,  are  not  clearly 
worked  out  for  many  reasons,  most  of  them 
Snal  and  peculiar  to  each  individual  com- 

^"^^fore  accepting  the  Idea  that  all  is  well 
in  this  particular  segment  of  his  responsi- 
bility because  merely  to  do  research  ^  in 
oself  a  creditable  and  self-rewarding  effort, 
a  Pharmaceutical  manager  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  his  research  expenditures  in 
relation  to  his  projected  accumulative,  new 
nroduct  forecasts,  his  competitive  position 
aM  the  state  of  his  own  pocket  book  and 
arrive  at  a  private  conclusion  that  he  apply 
the  same  principles  of  cost  control  to  his 
Rk  D  programs  as  he  does  to  manufacturing 

""SeswTch    expenses    can    and    should    be 
cioselv  re-examined  by  the  pharmaceutical 
mdustry.    and     the    resulting    adjustments 
need  to  be  explained  to.  and  understood  by, 
the  scientific  community  generally.  Objec- 
tives, and  general  routes  toward  these  ob- 
lectlves,  should  be  discussed  openly  so  that 
better  informaUon  Is  available  to  shape  all 
concurrent  research  programs  to  make  cer- 
tain of  better  utilization  of  the  total  research 
iillar   It  is  not  enough  for  the  Industry  to 
point  with  pride  at  the  size  of  Its  research 
budgeu.    or    even    to    their    past    research 
achievements.  It  is  now  essential  that  they 
explain  their  research  programs  in  terms  of 
their  place  In  the  overall  scheme  of  medical 
progress,  their  purposes  In  terms  of  public 
need    and   their  costs  In  terms  of  efficient 
procwlures  with  a  minimum  of  duplication 
and  waste.  .^       ^.      , 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  In- 
dustry can  do  to  answer  the  critics  now 
pressing  for  reform  enforced  by  legislation 
and  bureaucratic  control.  There  is  really  no 
choice  as  things  stand  today  so  far  dovra  the 
road  have  matters  gone.  These  things  must 
be  done  by  the  Industry  or  they  will  be  done 
for  It  by  others. 

VI 


There  are  many  approaches  that  a  legis- 
lative body,  state  or  federal,  can  take  to 
stuck  "high"  prices  for  pharmaceutical 
products.  In  all  of  them  It  Is  suggested  that 
they  be  studied  from  a  more  objective,  long 
ranged  and  balanced  view  with  less  emotion, 
prejudice  and  political  consideration^  The 
economics  of  health  care,  a  potential  finan- 
cial burden  to  the  nation  that  can  be  and 
is  grossly  underestimated,  needs  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  best  brains  that  can  be 
devoted  to  It.  There  should  be  no  off-Unalt 
areas  for  Investigation  all  the  way  from  the 
tnanufacturer  through  the  last  distribution 
point  for  the  product.  There  should  be  no 
preconceived  theories  of  merit  based  onreal 
or  imagined  evil  practices  of  the  past.  There 
should  be  no  temporizing  with  the  best 
standards  of  quality  and  safety  for  all  those 
who  are  to  benefit  In  the  future  from  new 
concepts  of  public  health. 

At  the  state  level  legislatures  can  re- 
examine the  meaning  and  Intent  of  their 
drug  substitution  laws.  In  view  of  current 
welfare  programs,  local,  state  and  federal. 
These  laws  passed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
served  quite  a  different  purpose  then,  com- 
pared to  serving  a  government-financed  pub- 
lic assistance  program.  There  are  ways  to  per- 
mit utilization  of  the  finest  drugs  in  these 
programs,  or  any  specialties  that  the  pre- 
scribing physician  may  desire  without  freez- 
ing into  the  state  welfare  budgets  retail  level 
prices.  The  stote  formulary  system  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  adjusted  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  patient  can  be  combined  and 
coordinated  with  pharmacy  laws  concerned 
with  substitutions.  While  these  two  bodies  of 
drug  regulation  are  now  generally  separate 
in  the  states,  they  must  become  parts  of  the 
same  problem  because  sheer  economic  ne- 
cessity has  made  it  so.  Under  Title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Law  state  welfare  and 
medical  programs  have  been  made  a  most 
Important  part  of  the  administration  of  pub- 


lic medical  care  In  the  future.  Each  state  Is 
required  to  set  up  its  own  program  in  this 
area  for  HEW  approval  before  federal  funds 
are  allocated  to  share  the  cost.  States  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  all  theU  phar- 
macy laws  to  make  them  suitable  for  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  funds  available  without 
lessening  of  the  quality  of  medical  care  af- 
forded insofar  as  use  of  drug  products  Is 
concerned. 

At  the  federal  level  patent  laws  can  be 
restudled  with  realistic  and  dispassionate 
attention  to  the  proposals  made  in  the  Ke- 
fauver  report  several  years  ago.  Time  Umita- 
tlons  on  drug  patents,  systems  of  compulsory 
licensing  at  uniform  royalties,  and  the  place 
of  govemment-pald-lor  research  in  patent 
procedure  all  need  specific  study  now  for  the 
pharmaceuUcal  Industry  alone,  without  rela- 
tion to  other  industries  who  may  read  Into 
such  efforts  a  threat  to  their  own  patent 
protection  laws.  Consideration  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  medical  care  from  both  a  social  and 
economic  standpoint  would  seem  to  set  apart 
the  patent  rules  for  prescription  medicines 
from  those  for  other  commercial  operations. 
Patents  can  provide  an  umbrella  for  high 
prices  and  to  that  extent  at  least  their  value 
for  medicines  should  be  questioned. 

The  notion  that  without  the  Inducement 
of  a  seventeen  year  patent  with  no  licensing 
requirement  all  medical  research  would  d  e 
seems  quite  an  extravagant  and  unrealistic 
claim.  To  the  extent  It  can  be  modified,  drug 
prices  will  come  down. 

Laws  that  now  are  concerned  with  com- 
petitive forces  In  the  distribution  system  for 
medicines  must  also  be  re-examined,  ^- 
ticularly  the  effect  of  Robinson-Patman.  The 
rigidity  of  drug  prices  In  retail  pharmacy 
where  this  law  Is  applicable,  and  quite  the 
opposite  situation  in  hospitals  where  It  is 
not  have  already  been  discussed.  It  has  been 
publicly  suggested  by  Dr.  Apple  of  A.  Ph.  A. 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  enforc- 
Ine  Roblnson-Patman  on  prices  to  Institu- 
tional purchasers.  This  would  certainly  tend 
to  bring  the  same  price  rigidity  to  this  area 
of  drug  distribution  now  benefiting  from  uii- 
regulated  competition  among  suppliers.  It  is 
worth  at  least  as  much  consideration  to  sug- 
eest  the  removal  of  Roblnson-Patman  from 
application  to  the  pricing  of  prescription 
drug  prices  to  the  reUU  pharmacist.  This 
would  undoubtedly  bring  drug  prices  to  the 
consumer  down,  but  it  would  also  bring 
down  many  retail  pharmacists  now  benefit- 
ing from  percentage  markups  of  manufac- 
turers' prices.  To  the  degree  that  the  pro- 
fessional fee  replaces  this  markup  system 
however-pharmaclsts  would  survive.  TTils 
is  a  difficult  problem,  but  one  for  which 
solutions  can  be  found  if  the  public  weUare 
is   given   first  consideration  as   certeinly   it 

should  be.  ,    ^    *    „„„ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  prelude  to  any 
possible    re\-islon    of    Robinson-Patman    or 
other  laws  bearing  on  pricing  of  drug  prod- 
ucts   a  better  general  understanding  of  the 
economics   of   the   entire   drug   distribution 
system   Is   essential.   If  real   benefits  are   to 
be  obtained  In  the  form  of  lower  drug  pr  ces 
without  loss  of  product  quality  or  medical 
progress  In  the  form  of  new  drugs,  a  fuU 
realization  of  the  costs  that  now  go  into  a 
patient's    prescription    dollar    Is    obviously 
called  for.  Attacking  one  small  piece  of  this 
cost  which  even  if  completely  removed  would 
not  appreciably  help  solve   the  problem   at 
hand  would  be  a  very  minor  and  e\^\^^: 
less  victory.  Distribution  costs  of  <»"^lnds 
have  to  be  weighed— their  benefits  and  their 
burdens.  The  possibility  that  we  are  extend- 
ing life  todav  to  a  drug  distribution   pattern 
that  should' have  been  made  obsolete  long 
ago  if  not  for  the  fear  of  outraging  special 
interests  should  be  given  real  objective  con- 
sideration  in   the   light   of   today's   require- 
ments, not  those  of  a  generation  or  more 

*^Among  the  approaches  that  could  be  taken 


by  government  to  the  pharmaceuUcal  In- 
dustry is  that  of  the  "pubUc  uUhty"  concept 
by  which  operations  and  profits  are  subject 
to  close  scrutiny  and  regulation  as  are  those 
of  electric  and  telephone  companies,  and 
common  carriers.  Here  rates  are  subject  to 
approval  bv  government  commission,  and 
profits  controlled  within  generally  approved 
limits  Price  approval  could  similarly  be  given 
for  drug  products  with  the  entire  financial 
operation  of  the  Industry  subject  to  review 
and  control  to  esUbllshed  levels  of  perform- 
ance. This  is  a  most  drastic  alternative  to 
possible  reforms,  but  one  which  is  by  no 
means  unrealistic  or  Inconceivable. 

Thirty -five    years    ago    these    words    were 
pubUshed. 

•The  manufactture  and  distribution  or 
medicines,  because  of  their  Intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  health  and  welfare  of  a  com- 
muiUty  or  nation,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
public  utilities.  In  view  of  the  shifting  of 
control  from  professional  to  financial  hands, 
manifested  bv  recent  developments  in  the 
drug  Industrj',  the  pubUc  Interest  may  re- 
quire 'regulation'  of  the  Industry,  through 
the  guarantee  of  a  fair  return  to  Investors 
and  the  limitation  of  prices  to  be  charged 
to  consumers."' 

They  are  even  more  applicable  today. 
These  are  some  of  the  principal  approaches 
governments  can  and  should  consider  to  the 
problem  of  drug  pricing.  The  extent  that  any 
of  them  are  necessary  depends  upon  the  im- 
mediate reaction  of  the  industry  to  the  pres- 
sures It  Is  now  undergoing  from  public  and 
legislative  criticism.  It  is  probable,  the  na- 
ture of  the  modern  competitive  corporation 
of  no  matter  what  Industry  being  what  it  U 
today,  that  some  direct  government  action 
is  necessary  and  desirable  now   Whatever  Is 
done  should  be  pointed  toward  requiring  the 
industry,  and  drug  wholesalers  and  retailers 
as  well,  to  reorganize  and  reform  their  own 
procedures,  and  not  be  restricted  to  the  mere 
imposition  of  new  regulations  and  controU  of 
outward   and   basically   superficial   parts   of 
the  drug  distribution   system.   Major  econ- 
omies   are    possible    in    getting    our    present 
drug  products  Into  the  hands  of  the  public 
who  needs  them,  changed  only  In  price  and 
not  In  quaUty.  With  the  facts  of  basic  costs 
as    they    are    todav    It   Is   clearly    false    and 
stupid  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  industry  wlU  take  the 
leadership  to  do  It— If  not,  others  wlU. 


BUDGET  DIRECTOR  SCHULTZE  OP- 
POSED T.Oi  HIKE  TO  FIGHT  IN- 
FU/^TION  IN  1955-57.  WHY  NOT 
NOW? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  is  an  extraordinarily 
able  man.  He  does  such  an  impressive 
job  that  even  though  members  of  con- 
gressional committees  may  disagree 
from  time  to  time  with  the  position  he 
advocates,  there  Is  universal  respect  for 
his  abilitv,  his  intelligence,  his  alertness, 
and  the  remarkable  grasp  he  has  of  the 
immensely  complex  budget  for  which  he 
is  responsible. 

It  is  wi\i).  this  respect  clearly  m  mmd 
that  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  recent  exchange  of  correspondence 
involving  the  Budget  Director  and  my- 
self. , 

Mr  Schultze  and  I  disagree  vigorously 
on  the  wisdom  of  a  tax  increase  under 
present  circumstances.  The  correspond- 
ence highlights  the  basis  for  our  dis- 
agreement. 


-The   Costs  of  Medicines."  by  C    Rvmis 
Rorem  and  Robert  P.  Flschells,  pages  233-4. 
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The  correspondence  refers  to  a  bril- 
liant analysis  by  Mr.  Schultze  when  he 
was  a  professor — free  of  Government 
commitment — and  was  analyzing  the 
proper  kind  of  fiscal  policy  the  Nation 
should  have  followed  to  meet  the  1955- 
through-1957  inflation. 

I  contended  that  the  arguments 
against  a  tax  increase  which  Mr. 
Schultze  argued  so  eloquently  In  1959 
apply  with  equal  and  perhaps  even 
greater  force  today.  Mr.  SchBltze  denies 
that  the  two  periods  are  so  sufficiently 
similar  as  to  warrant  similfir  govern- 
mental fiscal  policies. 

The  correspondence  was  provoked  by 
a  welcome  inquiry  by  Representative 
Lee  H.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana,  who  asked 
Mr.  Schultze  to  comment  on  my  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Schultze  had  made  a  bet- 
ter analysis  when  he  was  speaking  his 
mind  freely  as  a  professor  than  he  is 
making  today  as  the  admitustration's 
Budget  Director.  ■ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schultze's  reply  to  flepresentfttive  Ham- 
ilton and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Schultze  com- 
menting on  the  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection, ,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Executive    OrncK   of  the   Presi- 
DKNT,  Bureau  op  thb  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  o/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Lee:  Tou  have  asked  f^r  my  com- 
ments on  Senator  Proxmlre's  spfcecb  of  De- 
cember 4  In  which  he  expressed  tke  view  that 
a  tax  Increase  at  this  time  woul4  contribute 
to,  rather  than  alleviate,  the  rlje  In  prices. 
Senator  Proxmlre  cited  In  this  speech  an 
earlier  monograph  of  mine  to  support  his 
position — Implying  that  if  I  wfre  freer  to 
speak  my  mind.  I  might  agr^e  with  his 
evaluation. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you'  that  I  am 
free  to  speak  my  mind,  I  do  s||eak  it,  and 
respectfully,  I  disagree  thoroughly  with  Sena- 
tor Proxmlre's  conclusions. 

My  earlier  analysis  of  the  1958-1957  Infla- 
tionary period  Investigated  the  sauses  of  an 
Inflation  occurring  In  the  absence  of  exces- 
sive aggregate  demand.  I  points*  to  several 
causes  of  the  Inflation  during  ithat  period 
— chiefly  the  Imbalanced  expansion  among 
the  several  sectors  of  the  econorB^.  As  a  sub- 
sidiary cause,  I  cited  the  problfm  of  rising 
overheskl  costs,  chiefly  associated  with  the 
very  large  Increase  then  occurring  in  over- 
head labor  in  our  manufactifting  Indus- 
tries. I  pointed  out,  that  undet  the  condi- 
tions preialing  in  1955  throughr  1957.  a  re- 
strictive fiscal  or  monetary  poUcy  would  con- 
tribute Uttle  to  dampening  lnfl»tlon  except 
at  the  rlslc  of  sharply  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  1955-1951  period  was 
characterized  by  an  absence  of  ekcesslve  ag- 
gregate demand.  Even  a  cursory-comparison 
of  the  current  situation  with  tJie  one  then 
prevailing,  however,  will  reveal  tJie  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  two  periods.  ; 

From  mld-1966  to  mld-1957  redl  GNP  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  only  I'if'-:  current- 
dollar  GNP  rose  at  an  annual  rite  of  5^%; 
the  Federal  budget  on  natlonaf  income  ac- 
counts averaged  a  $4.8  billion  iurplus  over 
the  period. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  we  face  an 
actual  and  prospective  excessive  rise  In 
GNP;  in  the  third  quarter  of  tliis  year,  real 
GNP  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  ^'-i  '"„  despite 
the  effects  of  the  Pord  strike;  current  dol- 
lar GNP  rose  at  an  annual  rate  tt  8.2Tr,  and 


barring  a  tax  Increase,  seems  most  likely  to 
continue  rising  at  about  that  rate;  we  are 
currently  running  a  budgetary  deficit  of 
over  $13  billion  on  natlonaj  Income  account, 
and  without  a  tax  increase,  there  wlU  be 
Uttle  change  in  this  rate  of  deficit  in  the 
period   immediately  ahead. 

While  there  was  some  rise  In  Interest 
rates  over  the  1955-1957  p>erlod,  the  rise  was 
very  mcxlerale  compared  to  what  we  have 
experienced  In  recent  months,  and  are  likely 
to  experience  In  the  future  unless  a  tax  In- 
crease helps  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
capital  markets. 

In  short,  a  tax  Increase  and  restrictive 
fiscal  policy  was  not  the  appropriate  medi- 
cine In  1956-1957  because  we  were  not  facing 
the  threat  of  aggregate  excess  demand  ac- 
companied by  a  large  Government  deficit, 
and  sharply  rising  interest  rates. 

Conversely,  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
clearly  facing  the  threat  of  excessive  In- 
creases In  aggregate  demand,  large  and  con- 
tinuing budget  deficits,  and  rising  Interest 
rates.  A  tax  Increase  is.  Indeed,  appropriate 
medicine  under  these  circumstances.  The 
fact  that  it  was  not  so  in  the  1956-57  period 
is  irrelevant  to   the  current  situation. 

As  a  side  matter.  Senator  FYoxmlre's  speech 
pointed  out  that  recent  price  rises  have  been 
associated  with  Increasing  costs.  He  then 
concluded  that  this  was  a  sign  of  "cost- 
push"  rather  than  "demand-pull"  Inflation. 
Since  Senator  Prormire  app>arently  read  my 
monograph,  he  will  undoubtedly  recall  that 
one  of  its  major  thrusts  was  that  costs  rise 
In  any  Inflation,  demand-pull  as  well  as 
cost-push.  Data  which  show  costs  have  risen 
do  not  enable  one  to  make  any  conclusion 
about  the  cause  of  the  Inflation. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Schultzx. 

Director. 

December  12.  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  ScHtn-TZE, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Charlie:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  December  9th  to  Congressman 
Hamilton,  which  In  turn  expressed  your 
disagreement  with  a  speech  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  December  5th  and 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
pages  35063  and  35064. 

The  heart  of  your  criticism  of  my  speech 
was  directed  at  my  contention  that  In  the 
present  situation,  as  In  the  period  1955 
through  1957,  there  Is  an  absence  of  exces- 
sive aggregate  demand.  My  argument  was 
that  absent  that  demand  a  tax  Increase  cal- 
culated to  reduce  aggregate  demand  was  not 
the  effective  way  to  fight  inflation  and.  In- 
deed, might  be  {jerverse,  as  you  concluded 
about  the  1955  through  1957  situation. 

Your  answer:  "Even  a  cursory  comparison 
of  the  current  situation  with  the  one  then 
prevailing,  however.  wUl  reveal  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  two  p>erlods." 

You  show  the  disparity  by  comparing  the 
rise  in  real  and  money  GNP  in  the  two  pe- 
riods and  contrasting  the  budget  surplus  In 
the  earlier  period  with  the  budget  deficit 
now. 

These  comparisons  are  only  faintly  rele- 
vant, if  indecKl  they  axe  relevant  at  all. 

What  I  was  talking  about  was  the  afctsence 
of  excessive  aggregate  demand,  not  GNP  or 
the  budget  deficit. 

It  seems  logical  to  me  that  the  best  way 
to  measure  demand  must  be  In  relationship 
to  its  Impact  on  productive  facilities  and 
manpower.  The  budget  may  be  in  deficit  or 
surplus.  The  GNP  may  be  rising  at  a  faster 
or  slower  annual  rate. 

But  the  crux  of  the  problem  Is  whether 
aggregate  demand  Is  sufficiently  "excessive" 
to  strain  available  resources. 

This  Is  what  determines  whether  the  econ- 
omy is  suffering  or  Is  likely  to  suffer  from 
demand  pressure  on  prices. 


So  let  us  consider  the  Impact  of  demand 
on  our  productive  resources: 

From  1955  through  1957  this  country'! 
manufacturing  capacity  was  utUlzed  as  fol- 
lows:  1955 — 90%;   1956 — 87.8';^;   1967—83.6%. 

Compare  this  with  the  most  recent  four 
quarters:  1966  (last  quarter)  90.7%;  1967— 
(first  quarter)  87.0"'c;  1967  (second  quarter) 
84.8%;  1967  (third  quarter)  83.8%. 

1  submit  this  situation  is  remarkably  sim- 
ilar in  two  very  striking  ways : 

1.  Prom  1955  through  1957  the  rate  of 
capacity  utUlzatlon  was  steadily  falling  The 
same  is  true  In  the  most  recent  four  quar- 
ters. 

2  Prom  1955  through  1957  the  percent  of 
capacity  utilization  fell  from  90%  to  836%. 
almost  precisely  the  same  level  of  capacity 
utilization  as  in  the  past  year. 

Now  let's  compare  the  two  periods  in  terms 
of  manpower  utilization.  Prom  1955  through 
1957  unemployment  exi>erience  was  as  fol- 
lows:    1955 — 4  4^^;     1956 — 4.1%;     1967 — 4.3%. 

In  the  past  three  months  unemployment 
has  been:  September — 4.1%;  October — 4.3%; 
November — 3.9%. 

Hours  of  work  per  week  In  manufacturtsg 
compares  as  foUows:  1955 — 40.7;  1956 — 40.4; 
1957—39.8. 

This  year  factory  hours  of  work  have  been 
close  to  the  lowest  level  In  the  past  six  yean 
at  an  average  of  about  40.5  per  week. 

These  two  Indices — unemployment  and 
hours  of  work  per  week — suggest  that  the 
pressures  of  scarce  manpower  on  prices  are 
about  the  same  now  as  they  were  during  most 
of  the  earlier  period. 

Arthur  Ross,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  put  It  most  aptly  In  his  Novem- 
ber 29,  1967  analysis  of  wages,  prices  and 
productlvtiy  when  he  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

"In  the  most  recent  four  quarters  ending 
September  1967.  growth  in  real  output  of 
the  private  economy  Increased  somewhat  at 
compared  with  earlier  periods,  but  It  wa» 
only  2  percent.  This  is  hardly  half  the  rate 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  labor  force 
growth,  and  long-term  productivity  gains." 

This  statement  of  two  weeks  ago  by  ths 
Administration's  principal  statistical  official 
stands  In  my  view  as  a  devastating  rebuttal 
of  any  argument  that  exuberant  aggregate 
demand  pressure  has  been  or  is  about  to  push 
up  prices. 

The  statement  Is  especially  significant  be- 
cause Roes  Is  talking  about  total  output  for 
the  entire  economy,  not  simply  manufao- 
turlng. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tax  Increase- 
designed  to  take  $10  billion  of  Income  out  of 
our  economy — would,  luider  present  condi- 
tions of  slack  demand  and  inadequate  utili- 
zation of  the  resources,  substantially  increase 
unemployment,  and.  as  you  said  In  your 
excellent  analysts  In  1959'  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  describing  the  strik- 
ingly similar  situation  of  1955  through  1967, 
could  Increase  prices  not  decrease  them. 
Sincerely, 

WlLLUM    ProXKIXX, 

U.S.  Senator. 


JOHN  WESLEY  POWELL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  since  the 
reservoir  was  filled  behind  the  giant  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  at 
the  Utah-Arizona  border  to  creat*  Lake 
Powell,  thousands  of  Americans  have 
journeyed  to  the  area  to  enjoy  one  of 
America's  most  spectacular  new  water 
sports  playgrounds. 

But  few  people  know  for  whom  Lake 
Powell  was  named.  The  Deseret  News  in 
Salt  Lake  City  recently  published  a  most 
interesting  article  on  John  Wesley  Powell, 
the  one-armed  Civil  War  veteran  and  ex- 
plorer who  led  the  first  known  scientific 
expedition    down    the    Colorado    River 
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through  Wyoming.  Colorado.  Utah.  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  in  1869,  and  who  left 
^uch'a  vivid  mark  on  the  area  that  there 
was  no  question  that  the  lake  back  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  should  bear  his  name. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Deseret  News  article,  entitled  "United 
Sutes  Hails  Powell-Giant  of  the  West^ 
an^  written  by  Robert  Mitchell,  be 
nrin ted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

UNITED  STATES  HaILS  P0WELL-<3IANT  OF  WEST 

(By  Robert  Mitchell) 

Ask  anvone  where  Lake  Powell  Is  and  he 
probably  can  tell  you,  but  ask  hln.  for  whom 
tbe  lake  was  named  and  he  may  hedge. 

Being  an  easterner  might  be  an  acceptable 
excuse  lor  ignorance  of  the  fact.  But  every 
westerner  should  know  the  lake  was  named 
for  Mai.  John  Wesley  Powell,  the  one- 
armed  Civil  War  veteran  and  exploration 
giant  whose  impact  may  never  cease  to  be 
felt  in  their  region. 

Mai  Powell  led  the  first  known  scientific 
expedlUon  down  the  Colorado  River  In  1869^ 
from  Green  River,  Wyo.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vlreln  River  In  Nevada.  His  party  Included 
10  men  who  rode  through  the  river's  wild 
chasms  In  four  boats. 

For  this  accomplishment  alone,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Smithsonian  Institute 
and  National  Geographic  Society  will  spon- 
sor a  national   centennial   in  hU  honor  in 

1969.  „  . 

PrelUninary  proposals  for  the  affair  an- 
nounced this  week  in  Washington,  call  for 
establishment  of  a  John  Wesley  Powell  Con- 
servation Award,  presentation  of  a  series  ol 
Powell  Lecttires  by  outstanding  scientists  and 
BCholara  In  Washington  and  perhaps  in  the 
states  covered  by  his  expedition,  issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp,  reenactment  of  the 
1869  expedlUon,  exhibits  depleting  highlights 
of  Powell's  career,  a  motion  picture  on  Powell 
for  school  classroom  use  and  a  special  pub- 
lication on  Powell's  exploration. 

In  Utah,  the  State  Historical  Society  Is 
planning  a  special  commemorative  edition  of 
its  quarterly  to  Powell. 

"We  have  obtained  some  previously  unpub- 
Ushed  diary  material  pertaining  to  early 
Colorado  River  exploration  and  some  other 
interesting  materials  and  pictures,  aside  from 
those  of  Powell,"  said  Dr.  Everett  L.  Cooley, 
society  director. 

Mr].  Powell,  Dr.  Cooley  noted,  perhaps  af- 
fixed more  names  to  places  and  landmarks 
than  any  other  person  traversing  the  Col- 
orado River  Plateau.  Flaming  Gorge  and  Lo- 
dore  Canyon,  for  Instance,  received  their 
names  from  him. 

Although  Powell's  name  has  been  some- 
what forgotten  by  the  average  American. 
Powell  was  a  national  hero  In  his  own  time 
because  of  the  river  expedition.  This  was  a 
springboard  to  government  sponsorship  of 
further  western  exploration. 

As  U  the  harrowing  Colorado  River  ex- 
pedition were  not  enough  to  have  a  lake 
named  for  him,  Powell's  illustrious  record  of 
service  also  includes: 

Bringing  forth  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and  serving 
as  its  director. 

Making  the  now  classic  "land  ethics"  re- 
port In  which  he  showed  that  water  was  the 
key  to  land  use.  and  that  shortage  of  water 
supplies  demand  classification  of  land  for 
use  and  management  (his  proposals  for 
sweeping  federal  land  policy  and  dlsposlUon, 
however,  were  not  accepted  In  his  own  time) . 
Advancing  Ideas  that  became  the  basis  for 
forming  the  Reclamation  Service  In  1902  as 
part  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Powell's  con- 
cern over  water  also  wa-s  the  foundation  lor 
the  Independent  agency  being  establUhed  in 


1907  that   became  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Shaping  events  that  culminated  in  con- 
solldaUon  of  the  four  western  federaJ  stir- 
veys  Into  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  1879. 
He  was  its  director  from  1881  to  1894. 

Being  a  major  force,  while  joint  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Smithsonian 
Institute's  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  In  organiz- 
ing research  on  the  Indians,  in  expanding 
the  study  of  mineral  resources,  in  extending 
topographic  mapping  throughout  the  entire 
U.S.,  and  in  stimulating  investigation  of  soils, 
ground  water,  rivers,  flood  control,  and  irri- 
gation. „  , 

Before  making  the  famed  1869  Colorado 
River  trip,  Powell  led  two  expeditions  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  In  1867  and  1868. 

Powell  was  a  native  of  Mount  Morris,  N.Y., 
but  moved  to  the  Midwest  when  he  was 
young. 

He  was  largely  self-taught,  except  for  brief 
periods  at  Illinois  Institute.  Illinois  CoUege 
and  OberUn  CoUege.  But  despite  this,  he 
taught  school  In  both  Wisconsin  and  lUlnols 
and  made  long  collecting  trips  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

At  age  24,  he  became  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Natural  History  Society.  He  lost  an 
arm  from  wounds  suffered  at  the  Battle  of 
ShUoh. 

Returning  from  the  war,  he  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  and 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  before  mak- 
ing his  first  two  western  expeditions. 

Noted  Utah  writer  Bernard  DeVoto,  intro- 
ducing a  1954  book  on  PoweU,  may  have  best 
described  the  man:  "He  tried  to  shape  legal 
and  political  and  social  institutions  so  that 
they  would  accord  with  the  necessities  of  the 
West.  , 

He  tried  to  conserve  the  West's  natural 
wealth  so  that  it  could  play  to  the  full  its 
potential  part  in  the  future  of  the  United 
states.  He  tried  to  dissipate  Illusions  about 
the  West,  to  sweep  mirage  away  .  .  .  long 
ago  he  accomplished  great  things  and  now 
we  are  beginning  to  understand  him  .  .  . 
even  out  West." 


FESTIVAL  SINGERS  OF  TORONTO 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  pres- 
ence in  Washington  of  an  outstanding 
choral  group  from  Canada. 

Representing  our  good  friends  and 
neighbors  to  the  north  in  holiday  fes- 
tivities here  are  the  Festival  Singers  of 
Toronto.  This  talented  aggregation  will 
present  a  choral  concert  this  morning 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  It  will  also  sing  at  the  State 
Department  and  will  participate  in  the 
Christmas    Pageant    of    Peace    on    the 

Ellipse.  .    .     V,       1 

Specializing  in  unaccompanied  choral 
work,  it  is  one  of  the  few  semiprofes- 
sional  choirs  in  existence.  Generally 
speaking,  a  choir  tends  to  be  one  of  two 
things;  either  a  small  ensemble  of  highly 
skilled  individuals  temporarily  assem- 
bled for  the  occasion  or  a  large  gather- 
ing of  amateurs.  The  Festival  Singers  are 
nearly  unique  in  this  respect— a  perma- 
nent group  encompassing  both  profes- 
sional and  amateur  as  well  as  semipro- 
fessional  performers,  all  adhering  to  the 
highest  artistic  standards. 

The  Festival  Singers  are  widely  ac- 
claimed. Their  repertoire  ranges  from 
Palestrina  to  Poulenc  with  emphasis  on 
present-dav  composers  like  Britten,  Rid- 
out  Willan.  and  Stravinsky.  Indeed,  the 
great  Stravinsky  himself  was  so  im- 
pressed with   the  choir's  precision  and 


discipline  when  conducting  them  re- 
cently in  a  television  performance  of  his 
"Symphony  of  Psalms"  that  he  decided 
to  record  the  composition  with  them. 

Ticket  sales  alone  would  not  support 
the  Festival  Smgers.  The  choir  is  de- 
pendent on  private  donations  and  grants. 
This  has  permitted  it  to  undertake  spe- 
cially commissioned  works  and  to  travel 
well  bevond  its  home  city  of  Toronto. 
The  current  visit  to  Washington  will 
highlight  the  1967-68  season  for  the  Fes- 
tival Singers.  In  addition,  they  will  have 
also  done  60  concerts  including  radio  and 
television  broadcasts;  performed  4  days 
at  the  Canadian  Pavilion  at  Expo  '67 
and  given  a  concert  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

Before  the  season  is  over,  they  will  also 
perform  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
at  Rochester,  the  Handel-Haydn  Society 
in  Boston,  and  at  the  St.  John  the  Divine 
Cathedral  in  New  York  City.  This  out- 
standing choir  continues  today  under 
the  direction  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Elmer 
Iseler,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister 
and  a  dedicated  and  accomplished  musi- 
cian. He  has  given  this  remarkable  en- 
semble genuine  international  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  about  the  Festival  Singers 
which  was  published  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  November  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mall, 
Nov.  25,  1967] 
Is  Theek  a  Pro  Choie  Watting  in   Wings? 
I  By  John  Kraglund ) 
Does   Canada   want    a   professlona:    choir? 
Or  more  speclficallv,  does  it  want  or.e  badly 
enough  to  pay  the  price  for  what  is  perhape 
the  rarest  commodity  on  the  mtislcal  market? 
If  the  answer  to  either  question  Is  yes,  the 
Festival   Singers  of  Toronto   are  willing   to 
assume  the  role  and  the  organization's  cur- 
rent activities  indicate  not   orUy  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing  so.  but  that  tiiat  fact  has 
been   recognized    in    at    least    two    countries. 
However,  unless  there  Is  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  second  queetion.  it  seem.'^  '.Ikely  a  pro- 
fessional choir  will  remain  a  dream. 

Several  years  ago  the  F«ft:v:i:  Singers  and 
founder-conductor  Elmer  Iseier  w.^r.  US  rec- 
ognition when  Igor  Stravinsky  selected  them 
to  record  some  of  his  choral  u-orlcE  Next 
month  that  recognition  will  be  extended  The 
choir  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  an- 
nual Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace  at  the 
White  House  In  Washington  Dec  1'6. 

As  their  contribution,  the  Festival  Singers 
will  perform  Christmas  music  for  an  antici- 
pated audience  of  10.000.  And  it  Is  presumed 
they  will  take  part  In  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  broadcast  on  national  television 
and  radio,  after  President  Johnson's  speech. 
Although  scheduled  to  be  in  Washington 
for  only  one  day,  the  Singers  will  give  two 
other  short  performances— a  half-hour  con- 
cert at  noon  In  the  Senate  BvUldUig  and  one 
at  a  reception  at  the  Canadian  Embassy. 

Iseler  and  the  choir  are  also  on  the  verge 
of  making  another  bid  for  international  rec- 
ognition, this  time  from  home  territory. 
Recently  they  negoUated  with  Capitol  Rec- 
ords a  contract  for  the  making  and  Inter- 
national distribution  of  recordings.  THe  first 
two  discs  have  already  been  made  and  are 
slated  for  early  release. 

One  record  will  be  devoted  to  the  choral 
music  of  Healey  WUlan.  The  other  will  in- 
clude Canadian  compositions  by  Harry  So- 
mers,  John  Beckwlth  and  Welford  Russell,  as 
well  as  Poulenc's  Mass  in  O.  While  the  ac- 
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tual  recording  project  waa  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Centennial  Comoilsslon,  the 
International  distribution  clause  In  the 
choir's  contract  -vlth  the  recordlr^  company 
win  permit  the  establishment  of  %  recording 
fund,  through  royalty  and  promotion  ar- 
rangements. It  Is  hoped  this  fund  will  make 
possible  the  financing  of  one  majoy  recording 
annually. 

Needless  to  say.  a  diplomatic,  non-paying 
appearance  In  Washington  and  two  record- 
ings are  not  enough  to  warant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professional  choir — that  Is  an 
ensemble  whose  members  can  malse  their  liv- 
ing from  work  with  the  choir.  But  these  two 
major  achievements  form  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Singers'  activities  this  season. 

Toronto  fans  of  the  choir  have  been  dis- 
concerted because  Its  1967-68  series  will  In- 
clude only  three  concerts.  A  fall  program 
was  omitted  because  of  recording  commit- 
ments and  tours  for  the  Centeanlal  Com- 
mission. 

The  first  Toronto  series  event  will  be  the 
Christmas  concert  at  St.  Annelp  Anglican 
Church  Dec.  9.  which  will  feat«re  Monte- 
verdi's Magnificat  and  Bach's  Cfantata  No. 
191.  Gloria  In  Excelsls.  On  March  30.  also  at 
St.  Anne's,  the  program  will  Include  Hlnde- 
mith's  Mass  and  Six  Schuebler  Chorale  Prel- 
udes by  Bach.  And  the  final  concert,  at  Mas- 
sey  Hall,  will  be  a  performance  of  Bach's  B 
minor  Mass.  June  12. 

Actually,  Toronto  has  not  been  slighted. 
During  the  CBC's  Siunmer  Festival  the  Fes- 
tival Singers  presented  two  programs  at  St. 
James  Cathedral.  A  CBC  concert  will  be 
presented  by  them  at  the  same  location  this 
evening  and  another  at  Hart  House.  Dec.  3. 
A  concert,  sponsored  by  the  Korth  York 
School  Board.  Is  scheduled  for  Dec.  12  and 
the  Annual  City  Hall  Carol  Servlpe  will  take 
place  Dec.  22.  -^ 

The  last  will  be  the  25th  concert  by  the 
choir  In  the  last  six  months.  By  the  end  of 
the  1967-68  season  that  total  will  Increase 
to  about  60.  That  Is  approximately  half  as 
many  concerts  as  are  performed  gunually  by 
the  Netherlands  Chamber  Choir,  Jone  of  the 
few  truly  professional  choirs. 

However,  It  Is  quality  rather  thafx  quantity 
that  dictates  the  right  of  a  choir  to  bid  for 
professional  status,  although  It  Ib  quantity 
that  makes  it  possible.  But  quaJSty  can  be 
achieved  only  through  ample  reQearsal  and 
because  It  can  pay  only  a  small  fee  to  its 
members— for  each  concert  this  y«ar.  for  the 
first  Ume — the  Festival  Slngera.  feel  they 
cannot  Justify  more  than  one  iehearsal  a 
week  at  present.  > 

To  get  financial  support,  even  the  best  of 
choirs  must  prove  able  to  attract  audiences. 
That  aspect  appears  to  be  well  1»  hand  for 
the  Festival  Singers.  This  season  the  group 
expects  to  perform  before  more  than  26.000 
persons  (excluding  the  WashI|igton  au- 
dience), nearly  three  times  as  miiny  as  last 
season.  But  this  has  also  tripled  the  operat- 
ing budget  to  $90,000.  and  while  earned  In- 
come has  also  tripled  to  $55,500.  government 
grants  have  only  doubled  to  $17,500.  This 
leaves  the  choir  seeking  $30,OOQ  In  dona- 
tions— nearly  20  times  as  much  as  last  sea- 
son. As  professionals,  the  choir's  annual 
budget  would  exceed  $400,000. 

A  highly  successful,  slx-concaTt  tour  of 
Saskatchewan,  in  October.  Indlcajted  that  a 
choir  of  this  calibre  would  bei  welcomed 
across  Canada.  It  could  certainly  do  a  great 
deal  to  Improve  choral  standards.  And  that 
suggests  a  contribution  the  choir  could  make 
where  it  Is  most  needed — in  the  field  of 
music  education. 

It  is  a  field  in  which  Iseler  has  ^  wealth  of 
experience.  Before  turning  his  fu6  attention 
to  choral  conducting,  the  39-yeftr-old  con- 
ductor was.  for  12  years,  a  teachef  of  orches- 
tral and  choral  music  In  Toronto  schools. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  appointed  |o  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Music  at  the  University  ofToronto  as 
a  special  lecturer  in  choral  muslo- 


When  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  his 
choir  this  year,  after  soloists  withdrew  from 
the  Festival  Singers  because  they  felt  they 
could  not  afford  to  give  all  their  time  to  it. 
he  found  openings  for  some  members  of  his 
Faculty  of  Music  Choir  with  the  singers.  It  Is 
a  practice  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  continue 
on  a  scholarship  basis.  He  hopes  also  to  be 
able  to  start  an  Intensive  training  program 
In  choral  conducting. 

Because  no  definite  plan  has  been  worked 
out.  It  Is  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  how 
the  Festival  Singers,  as  a  professional  choir, 
could  best  function  In  an  educational  pro- 
gram. Some  possibilities  were  suggested  by 
Vincent  Dupuls.  the  choir's  managing  di- 
rector. 

Among  them  were  extensive  tours  of  the 
ever-increasing  universities  in  Canada.  There 
Is  already  talk  of  a  tour  of  this  sort  In  the 
United  States,  where  there  have  been  numer- 
ous efforts  to  entice  Iseler  as  a  choral  direc- 
tor. A  tour  of  this  sort  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
or  some  other  U.S.  education-supporting 
body. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  VIETNAJVIESE 
WAR  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  some  $70 
million  a  day  on  the  Vietnam  war;  and 
this  unprecedented  expenditure  is  be- 
coming ever  more  of  a  danger  to  both 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  interna- 
tional position. 

Prom  a  domestic  standpoint,  this 
heavy  steady  outlay  of  Government 
funds  can  only  help  to  further  accelerate 
the  inflation  already  well  underway  in 
this  country — inflation  which  in  turn  is 
undermining  confidence  in  the  dollar,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Prom  an  international  standpoint,  this 
inflation  is  bound  to  reduce  our  competi- 
tive position  in  world  markets,  automati- 
cally thereby  affecting  in  negative 
fashion  our  balance  of  trade. 

The  need  to  maintain  a  favorable  trade 
position  is  well  stated  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

Thus  fallout  from  devaluation  of  the 
pound  and  Inflationary  forces  at  home  com- 
bine to  threaten  the  trade  surplus  which 
alone  has  prevented  the  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  from  becoming  worse  than 
it  Is. 

The  gigantic  outflow  of  dollars  inci- 
dent to  Vietnam  severely  aggravates  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  a  deficit 
which,  on  an  annual  basis,  is  now 
running  at  more  than  $2.7  billion. 

Dollars  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  rep- 
resent a  claim  on  our  gold  stock.  That 
stock  has  now  been  reduced  to  $12.4  bil- 
lion, the  lowest  since  mid- 1937;  and  cur- 
rent potential  claims  against  this  gold 
now  total  more  than  twice  that  figure. 

It  is  clear  that  the  desirable  growth 
in  world  trade  will  ultimately  require  a 
change  in  the  relationship  of  currency 
to  gold.  Let  us  hope,  nevertheless,  that 
we  decide  how  this  should  be  done  before 
all  our  gold  is  lost  to  foreign  individuals 
and  foreign  central  banks;  that  is.  be- 
fore we  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  such  herd  traders  as  General  de 
Gaulle. 

The  recent  flurry  incident  to  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  has  already  cost 
this  country  over  $500  million  in  gold 
bullion,  and  the  trend  is  continuing;  a 


trend  which  would  appear  to  be  against 
our  financial  security  and  overall  well- 
being. 

A  SPLENDID  REPORT  ON  THE  OF- 
FICE OP  WATER  RESOURCES  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
act  which  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search, and  support  of  State  water  re- 
sources research  institutes  and  their 
work,  provided  for  periodic  examinations 
of  the  progress  of  the  program  by  panels 
of  qualified  citizens,  who  would  advise  on 
the  program. 

The  report  of  such  a  panel,  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  De- 
cember 8.  has  just  become  available,  and 
it  is  very  pleasing  to  all  of  us  who  had  a 
part  in  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
and  launching  this  urgently  needed  pro-  , 
gram  to  help  the  Nation  meet  its  press-  ', 
ing  water  problems.  ' 

Each  of  these  panel  reports  is  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  foresight  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  principal  author  of 
the  water  resources  research  legislation, 
who  made  it  his  own  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources were  implemented  and  thereby 
rendered  this  body  and  the  Nation  a  very 
great  service,  as  he  did  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission. 

The  panel  report  tills  year  makes  some 
very  constructive  suggestions  in  repard  to 
the  water  research  program,  It  warmly 
praises  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  finds  that  we  need  to  support  the 
program  with  funds  to  the  limit  of  the 
authorizations  for  its  work. 

The  report  is,  of  course,  also  a  tribute 
to  the  fine  direction  that  has  been  given 
the  program  by  Roland  R.  Renne,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research;  and  by  Eugene  D.  Eaton,  its 
Associate  Director,  Dr.  Renne.  former 
president  of  Montana  State  University, 
and  Mr.  Eaton,  who  has  served  in  water 
resources  agencies  and  on  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  have  provided  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  formative  period  of 
this  effort. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  sometime  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  de- 
plored the  lack  of  new  ideas  and  leader- 
ship from  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  we  can  take  particular 
satisfaction  In  this  report.  It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  the  legislative  branch  is 
the  source  of  a  very  large  share  of  the 
new  thinking  and  new  ideas  for  meeting 
national  problems  which  our  Govern- 
ment adopts.  It  was  our  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  who  proposed  a  Sen- 
ate study  of  urgent  national  water  prob- 
lems in  the  late  fifties.  A  select  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  S.  Kerr  made  the  study, 
which  proved  a  landmark  job.  and  it  was 
Senator  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
select  committee,  who  led  in  translating 
the  select  committee  report  into  action 


nrograms.  just  as  he  originated  the  first 
major  study  and  shepherded  into  reality 
our  new   outdoor   recreation   resources 

^'^Mr^  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  special  advisory  panel  on 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  which  indicates  at  the 
end  the  distinguished  membership  of  the 

^^There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPOBT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SPECIAI. 

Panel  '  Convened  Pursuant  to  Regula- 
tions or  the  Secretakt  or  the  Interior 
(CFR  Chapter  IV.  Section  506.5)  To  Advtse 

ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  WATER 

RESotmcES  Research  December  8.  1967 
The  Panel  is  Impressed  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  In  advancing  the  objec- 
Uves  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act. 
There  Is  already  tangible  evidence  that  the 
Droeram  has  Improved  training  of  student*, 
has  enhanced  State  and  regional  research 
competence,  has  moved  towards  better  bal- 
ance in  water  research,  and  has  focused  on 
areas  of  critical  need. 

The  Panel  notes  specifically  that  more  than 
1600  technicians  and  scholars  have  entered 
the  water  resources  field  through  avenues 
provided  by  the  51  State  Institutes.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  institutes  has  accelerated, 
and.  In  some  cases,  been  the  basis  for  Initia- 
tion of  Interdisciplinary  programs  within 
individual  institutions  and  among  several 
institutions  of  a  State.  This  has  extended  to 
regional  cooperative  efforts,  as  In  New 
England.  Such  developments  facilitate  more 
complete  use  on  specialized  problems  of  the 
capabilities  of  highly  qualified  individuals  In 
their  specific  fields,  and  permit  bringing  to- 
gether on  complex  problems  the  diverse 
talents  of  Individuals  In  many  disciplines 
from  different  departments  and  from  several 
Institutions. 

Furthermore,  even  with  available  funds 
much  less  than  needed  for  research  pro- 
posals already  formulated  and  ready  to  go. 
there  has  been  a  modest  strengthening  of 
water  research  across  the  board,  a  gratifying 
Increase  In  priority  areas  and  a  marked  Im- 
provement In  attention  to  critical  and  ne- 
glected areas,  particularly  Category  VI.  Water 
Resources  Planning. 

The  Panel  is  pleased  to  commend  the 
OWRR  for  the  Impetus  It  has  provided  to- 
wards the  objectives  of  the  Act  through  its 
contribution  to  the  foregoing  accomplish- 
ments and  its  effective  administration  of  Its 
responsibilities  generally. 

Since  It  Is  not  possible  at  this  early  sUge 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  to  evaluate  performance 
In  terms  of  the  utlmate  criterion,  the  re- 
sults of  research  efforts  per  se.  the  Panel  has 
concentrated  Its  analysis  on  three  areas 
which  it  believes  offer  the  best  prospects  for 
sustained  progress  and  Improvement.  These 
are: 

Acquisition  and  dissemination  of  tech- 
nical information. 

Administration    policies    and    procedures. 
Research    priority    considerations. 
In    offering    comments    in    these    specific 
areas,  the  Panel  recognizes  that  the  OWRR 


has  broad  responsibilities  in  water  resources 
research  and  that  the  availability  of  funds  Is 
a  factor  which  currently  limits  the  extent 
to  which  all  responsibilities  can  be  dis- 
charged The  Panel  believes  that  the  progress 
thus  far  and  the  needs  for  the  future  Justify 
and  demand  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amounts  already  authorized  In  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  for  realization  of 
the  levels  of  research  effort  envisioned  In  the 
Ten  Year  Program  of  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Research  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  Februray  1966. 

The  Panel's  comments  are  generally  In 
support  of  discernible  trends  of  current  ac- 
tivities under  OWRR.  Some  of  them  follow 
up  on  suggestions  of  previous  advisory  pan- 
els. The  Panel  Is  pleased  to  observe  that 
OWRR  has  responded  well  to  suggestions 
from  these  panels  and  to  statements  of 
need  for  research  developed  by  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  the 
American  Geophysical  Union,  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  others. 

The  specific  observations,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Panel  which  follow 
are  therefore  offered  In  the  spirit  of  addi- 
tional emphasis  and  improvement  rather 
than  re-directlon  or  drastic  change.  The 
Panel  considers  these  suggestions  timely  for 
furtherance  of  the  goal  of  Improving  the 
management  of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 


•The  Panel  met  on  November  28  and  29, 
1967  to  review  operations  of  the  Office  of  Wa- 
ter Resources  Research.  The  Office  was  repre- 
sented by  Its  Director,  Roland  R.  Renne.  and 
its  Associate  Director.  E.  D.  Eaton.  The  Panel 
has  reviewed  a  draft  of  the  1967  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Office,  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964  as 
amended,  and  has  had  access  also  to  other 
pertinent  documents. 


ACQtnsrrioN  and  dissemination  of  technical 
information 
The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, consistently  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  has  designated  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  as  the  responsible  agency 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
technical  InformaUon  services  In  the  water 
resources  area.  This  Includes  Information 
service  for  both  Government  agencies  and 
the  national  community  of  those  active  in 
the  field. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Panel  that  this 
function  of  OWRR  is  of  extreme  Importance 
and  that  Its  implementation  needs  and 
deserves  substantial  acceleration  and  ex- 
pansion. The  Panel  Is  Impressed  by  the  activ- 
ities already  Initiated  under  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  Is  effective 
operationally  In  a  specialized  field  and  use- 
ful experimentally  for  design  of  an  optlum 
comprehensive  Information  system.  How- 
ever, the  panel  Is  convinced  that  early  Imple- 
men'taUon  of  a  comprehensive  Information 
system  Is  necessary. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  compre- 
hensive Information  service  Is  available  at 
this  time  from  any  source  to  those  engaged 
in  research,  planning,  and  development  of 
water  resources.  It  Is  essential  that  such 
services  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible 
ttme  in  order  to  minimize  possible  dupli- 
cation of  research  effort  to  enable  those 
dealing  vrith  actual  problems  to  receive  and 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  through  experi- 
ence and  research,  and  to  afford  a  basis  on 
which  to  evaluate  the  current  status  and 
future  needs  of  water  resources  research. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  current 
Input  to  such  an  Information  system  would 
consist  of  approximately  50.000  bibliographic 
Items  per  year.  This  number  will,  of  course, 
grow  substantially  in  the  years  inamedlately 
ahead  Such  a  volume  of  material  Is  well 
within  the  capability  of  modern  techniques 
for  data  storage  and  retrieval  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  system  employed  In  Chemical  Ab- 
stracts. 

It  Is  therefore,  recommended  that  Imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  estabUsh  a  suitable 
information  center  for  the  broad  field  of 
water  resources.  Such  a  center  could  be  a 
single  large  bibliographic  Information  center, 
or  could  consist  of  a  group  of  specialized  In- 
formation centers  such  as  the  one  already 
established  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. This  management  decision  should  be 
made  expeditiously. 
The  Immediate  emphasU  should  be  on  the 


establishment  of  the  basic  bibliographic  and 
information  bank.  This  should  be  in  such 
form  that  "search  and  browse"  request*  can 
be  accomplished  effectively.  From  this  basic 
capability,  various  types  of  related  informa- 
tion services  can  and  should  be  drawn.  These 
include  specialized  bibliographies,  critical 
reviews  of  selected  areas  of  the  literature, 
state-of-the-art  summaries,  etc  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  critical  reviews  and  state-of-the- 
art  summaries  will  require  the  employment 
of  outstanding  talent  for  their  preparation. 
With  the  information  bank  merely  serving  as 
input.  These  kinds  of  activities  are  considered 
a  proper  and  important  part  of  the  O'W  RK 
responsibility. 

The  Ideal  of  an  Information  system  Is  to 
provide  each  worker  and  decision-maker  In 
the  field  with  a  conUnuous  stream  of  selected 
information  which  fits  his  need  and  keeps 
him  luUv  abreast  of  current  developments. 
This  function  Is  often  termed  "current 
awareness,"  and  the  technique  of  drawing  hie 
special  needs  from  the  comprehensive  infor- 
nJatlon  resource  Is  termed  "profiling.  While 
"profiling"  has  been  successful  In  certain  iso- 
lated small-scale  experiments.  It  has  proven 
less  successful  In  several  larger  attempts.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Panel,  therefore,  ttiat 
"current  awareness"  will  be  best  enhanced  if 
building  up  the  information  bank  Is  given 
first  priority  and  efforts  concentrated  on 
making  it  available  for  "search  and  browse 
requests  and  by  specialized  withdrawals, 
••Profiling"  efforts  could  be  considered  once 
these  basic  capabUlties  and  services  are  well 
launched.  , 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  information  system  effort  must 
be  enlarged  substantially.  An  Immediate  dou- 
bling of  the  budget  Is  essential,  with  further 
budgetary  growth  necessary  In  the  years 
ahead  Recognizing  current  budgetary  limi- 
tations the  Panel  nevertheless  strongly  urges 
that  this  area  of  activity  be  well  funded.  On 
a  cost  effective  basis.  It  will  repay  the  Invest- 
ment many  times  over. 

ADMINlS'rRATrVE    POLICIES    AND    PROdDURES 

The  Panel  has  noted  with  saUsfaction  that 
each  of  the  three  types  of  funds  administered 
by  OWRR  has  been  utilized  In  ways  that  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  several  objectives  of 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act. 

The  use  of  allotment  funds  under  TlUe  I 
shows  a  distribution  of  effort  acroee  the 
board  with  a  reasonable  emphasis  on  prior- 
ity areas.  There  Is  limited  opportunity  for 
OWRR  to  guide  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
to  priority  problems  in  a  national  sense.  Al- 
lotment funds  contribute  prlmarUy  to  the 
basic  purpose  of  strengthening  the  overall 
water  research  effort  In  each  State,  and  thus 
In  the  Nation  as  well. 

Matching  funds  imder  Title  I  show  a  dis- 
tribution among  research  categories  reflecUng 
the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  States  and  re- 
gions and,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  the  na- 
tional priority  Items.  OWRR  has  somewhat 
more  flexibility  In  Influencing  the  applica- 
tion of  these  funds  to  the  more  urgent  needs 
but  only  to  the  extent  there  Is  a  desire  and 
a  capability  In  the  State  to  propose  research 
conforming  to   the  nationwide  priorities. 

Title  II  funds  have  been  well  utilized  to 
exploit  the  maxlmtim  flexibility  they  have 
for  providing  balance  to  the  total  program 
and  achievement  of  results  in  priority  and 
critical  areas.  This  type  of  funding  offers 
the  maximum  flexibility  for  achieving  pro- 
gram balance,  for  employing  the  best  avail- 
able talents,  and  for  attacking  critical  prob- 
lems. As  will  be  evident  from  many  of  Its 
suggestions  and  recomendatlons.  the  Panel 
favors  steady  augmentation  of  this  flexible 
means  of  Improving  water  management 
tiirough  research. 

The  specific  poUcy  and  procedural  com- 
ments which  follow  are  offered  In  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  appraisal  of  current  application 
of  funds  and  the  realization  that  addltiom&l 
funding  will  be  required  for  effective  results 
In  many  areas. 
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Allocation  of  Funds  to  Priority  froblems — 
At  this  stage  In  Its  review  and  asalgnmeat  of 
projects,  OWRR  tias  relied  hea«Uy  on  the 
broad  research  priorities  Identlfted  by  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
and  on  Its  own  IdenUflcatlon  (g  research 
subject  areas  requiring  emphasis.-This  prac- 
tice has  resulted  In  notable  eSiphasls  on 
priority  subjects  In  both  allotment  and 
matching  fund  allocations  and  to  outsund- 
Ing  emphasis  (80%  or  more) /on  priority 
Itema  In  Title  II  applications,  ^t  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  many  more  proposals 
In  priority  areas  than  could  be  funded,  par- 
ticularly under  Title  II.  Continued  rejection 
Of  or  Inaction  on  proposals  m^  discourage 
future  interest  of  capable  resevchers.  Also, 
application  of  limited  funds  to  ttte  best  avail- 
able proposals  may  result  la  too  much  of  a 
"blts-and-pleces"  attack  on  major  problems. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  tUne  has  come 
for  OWRR  to  use  Its  accumiilat«d  experience 
In  these  ways:  I 

Retain  the  practice  of  encouraging  all  pro- 
posals under  broad  priority  categories. 

Continue  to  identify,  but  mocc  specifically, 
the  curenUy  higher  priority  Items  under  the 
broad  categories. 

Pinpoint  a  few  specific  research  project 
areas  for  which  projxjsals  are  moet  urgently 
needed .  - 

Utlliz*  the  procedures  for  solicitation  of 
proposals  for  research  on  subjects  which  the 
OWRR  ftnds  are  needed  but  wiiich  are  not 
being  adequately  provided  for  by  response 
to  the  basic  Incentives  and  guidance  Inherent 
In  the  foregoing  invitational  procedures. 

The  Panel  considers  that  solicitation  of 
proposals  on  specific  research  projects  is  a 
highly  desirable  procedure  at  tl^  time,  par- 
ticularly In  the  use  of  Title  11  funds  which 
should  be  Increased  appreciably  to  enable 
this  to  be  done.  Solicited  proposals  can  be 
directed  towards  the  problems  tSat  are  most 
\irgent,  toward  the  best  qualified  Individ- 
uals to  deal  with  specific  problems  and  to- 
ward the  best  combinations  of  individuals 
and  institutions  for  coUaboratldo  on  a  total 
complex  problem  rather  than  fey  uncoordi- 
nated efforts  on  Its  Inter-relate^  parts.  So- 
licitation of  specific  proposals  wcoild  encour- 
age pooling  of  the  best  available  talent  and 
make  unnecessary  a  large  numb^  of  worthy 
Individual  proposals  which  have  to  be  passed 
over  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  because  their 
small  part  In  a  total  problem  does  not  cur- 
rently Justify  their  Implementatlc^  independ- 
ently of  related  aspects,  i 

Communication — The  Panel's  ievlew  and 
discussion  of  current  water  refoxirces  re- 
search activities  provided  a  remlader  of  the 
breadth  of  concern  and  Involvemwit  of  many 
Interests  In  water  resource  management. 
This  focused  attention  on  two:  aspects  of 
communication  of  Impjortance  Inrthe  OWRR 
program.  J 

First,  the  Panel  believes  that  OWRR  should 
be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  and 
receive  reactions  from  the  maiiy  Interests 
Its  efforts  serve.  This  Is  being  attempted  on 
an  annual  basis  at  the  national  lerel  through 
the  device  of  this  special  panel  J  The  Panel 
is  impressed  vrtth  the  usefulness  of  this  pro- 
cedure and  concludes  that  there  are  even 
greater  possibilities  for  Its  ap^lcatlon  at 
St'^te  and  local  levels.  Two-thjrds  of  the 
State  Institutes  now  have  ad^ory  com- 
mittees. Some  of  the  committees  provide 
adequate  representation  for  all  ef  the  aca- 
demic, business,  professional  and  other  In- 
terests concerned.  Others  are  too  narrowly 
constituted  to  serve  as  an  effective  medium 
of  exchange  of  Ideas  among  all  InEterests. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  dfWRR  Issue 
administrative  regulations  to  Insere  that  all 
Institutes  established  under  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  have  the  bajiefit  of  ad- 
visory committees  representative  of  all  of 
the  academic,  professional,  business  and  lay 
Interests  concerned  wltt  water  nsinagement. 
Such    advisory    committees    could    also    be 


formed  for  regional  or  drainage  basin  group- 
ing of  research  activities. 

The  second  communication  problem  con- 
sidered by  the  Panel  concerns  the  compre- 
hension of  the  reports  and  results  of  research 
by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  ob- 
ligation to  apply  new  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques as  they  become  available.  Many  re- 
search reports  are  couched  In  language  that 
can  be  comprehended  and  Interpreted  by 
only  a  few  specialists  whereas  the  Implica- 
tions may  be  of  concern  to  many  of  the  di- 
verse disciplines  Involved  In  water  manage- 
ment. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  OWRR  seek 
procedures  that  will  faclUtate  the  compre- 
hension of  research  results  by  those  who 
can  apply  them  In  practice. 

Regional  Cooperation — The  Panel  urges 
continued  effort  by  OWRR  to  encourage  co- 
operation and  collaboration  on  research  on 
a  regional  basis.  This  can  provide  a  more 
concerted  attack  on  regional  problems  and 
result  In  more  effective  use  of  research  capa- 
bilities within  a  region. 

With  regional  coordination  of  research 
planning  there  will  also  be  Increased  oppor- 
tunities for  multl-disclpllnary  and  "team" 
approaches  to  complex  problems  and  Im- 
provement In  the  composition  of  teams  to 
Include  the  best  available  capabilities  for 
the  project  at  hand. 

RESEASCH    PRIOBITT    CONSIDEKATIONS 

The  Panel  concurs  generally  In  the  13 
priority  research  subject  areas  developed 
for  fiscal  year  1969  by  OWRR  In  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies.  As  stated  previously, 
the  Panel  considers  that  Identification  of 
priority  subject  areas  In  general  terms  serves 
a  useful  purpose  In  encouraging  considera- 
tion of  research  on  all  aspects  of  the  priority 
subjects.  However,  the  Panel  believes  that 
better  progress  and  more  effective  use  of  lim- 
ited funds  might  be  attained  If  the  more 
critical  or  more  promising  aspects  of  a  gen- 
eralized subject  area  could  be  singled  out 
and  more  precisely  delineated  In  order  to 
concentrate  proposals  on  such  facets  of  the 
priority  subject.  Also,  as  previously  stated, 
the  Panel  favors  formulation  by  OWRR  of 
specific  research  objectives  In  priority  areas 
as  a  basis  for  solicitation  of  project  proposals 
by  selected  Individuals.  Institutions  or  teams 
considered  best  qualified  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  In  conjunction  with  the  fore- 
going observations,  the  Panel  offers  the  fol- 
lowing corrunents  for  consideration  by  OWRR 
In  determining  research  priorities. 

Systems  Analyses — The  applicability  of  the 
systems  analysis  approach  In  water  manage- 
ment has  been  extensively  explored  and  the 
principles  for  Its  use  are  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. Application  In  practice  Is  proceeding 
and  Is  limited  primarily  by  Inadequacies  of 
input  data.  These  Inadequacies  stem  from 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  many  factors 
which  are  pertinent  In  comparisons  of  alter- 
native ways  of  managing  water  resources. 
Some  of  these  factors  are  Identified  as  re- 
search problems  In  subsequent  comments. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  research  pro- 
posals Involving  systems  analysis  be  directed 
towards  improvement  of  the  adequacy  and 
comparability  of  Input  data  rather  than  to 
experimentation  with  application  of  estab- 
lished principles  which  can  now  be  done  by 
managers  of  water  use  programs. 

Data  Collection — The  Panel  believes  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  what 
types  and  amounts  of  data  should  be  ac- 
cumulated and  evaluated  to  improve  de- 
cision-making In  water  management.  We 
may  be  diligently  recording  and  analyzing 
statistics  that  have  little  use  In  deciding  on 
current  or  future  water  management  prob- 
lems while  neglecting  to  take  note  of  cir- 
cumstances that  would  be  valuable  to  plan- 
ners and  decision-makers. 

Ecological  Impact  of  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment— Water  planners   are   being  con- 


fronted with  demands  for  greater  consiaera- 
tion  of  the  ecological  effects  of  their  propo*. 
als.  Relatively  little  is  known  as  to  how  var- 
ious water  use  practices  affect  the  total  en- 
vlroimient.  Case  histories  to  develop  Uxit 
knowledge  are  urgently  needed.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  need  for  definition  of  objectlvei 
from  ecological  and  esthetic  viewpoints,  and 
development  of  criteria  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  conformance  to  such  objectives 
The  Panel  urges  OWRR  to  seek  every  op- 
portunity to  gain  knowledge  in  this  area 

State-of-the-Art  Reports — The  Panel  notes 
that  analyses  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  var- 
ious aspects  of  vk^ater  management  have 
been  made  as  part  of  the  administrative 
functions  of  OWRR.  The  Panel  considers 
that  case  studies  and  retrospective  analyses 
may  well  be  undertaken  as  research  project* 
for  this  purpose. 

inter-relations  of  Vfater  Planning  with 
Other  Activities — Correlation  of  water  plan- 
ning and  development  with  possible  future 
developments  In  urbanization,  transporta- 
tion and  other  activities  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult.  The  Panel  believes  it  de- 
sirable to  seek  ways  to  Improve  such  corre- 
lation through  analysis  and  determination 
of  the  key  factors  that  are  of  greatest  mutual 
significance. 

Education  and  Manpoxcer — OWRR  has  list- 
ed clarification  of  future  personnel  needs  aa 
a  priority  research  subject  area  for  1969.  The 
Panel  questions  whether  this  Is  a  desirable 
activity  for  OWRR  and  suggests  cooperation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
stress  to  the  scientific  community  the  needs 
and  possibilities  for  convertibility  of  talent 
among  personnel  trained  In  the  sciences. 

Measurement  of  Public  Preferences  and 
Amenity  Values — Critical  to  the  effectiveness 
of  water  resources  planning  and  decision- 
making Is  knowledgeable  understanding  of 
what  uses  of  water  are  desired  by  the  public- 
water  supply,  navigation,  flood  and  erosion 
damage  abatement,  waste  disposal,  recreation 
and  enhancement  of  natural  beauty,  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Because  In  many  situa- 
tions some  of  the  potential  uses  of  water  are 
competitive  or  Incompatible,  correct  appraisal 
of  public  preferences  Is  essential  for  plan- 
ning and  action  In  a  democratic  society,  but 
adequate  techniques  for  such  appraisals  are 
not  DOW  available. 

There  is  Increasing  public  concern  with 
aspects  of  water  resources  management  that 
yield  products  not  susceptible  of  valuation 
through  marketplace  pricing.  The  value  of 
preserving  a  wild  river,  for  example.  Is  not 
measurable  In  monetary  terms  by  the  meth- 
ods for  measuring  the  economic  returns  of 
hydroelectric  power  generation;  yet  decisions 
between  these  two  potential  uses  may  have 
to  sacrifice  one  or  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  extent  and  Importance  of 
the  water  resource  management  decisions 
confronting  the  Nation,  the  panel  recom- 
mends that  OWRR  strongly  support  research 
to  provide  improved  methods  for  evaluation 
of  amenity  and  other  non-marketable  water 
resource  management  functions,  and  for  ap- 
praisal of  public  preferences  among  the  sev- 
eral potential  water  uses  In  various  situa- 
tions. 

SUMMAST     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Panel  finds  that  Impressive  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  through  the 
program  administered  by  OWRR. 

There  is  already  tangible  evidence  that  the 
program  has  Improved  training  of  students, 
has  enhanced  State  and  regional  research 
competence,  has  moved  toward  better  bal- 
ance In  water  research,  and  has  focused  on 
areas  of  critical  need. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  progress  thus 
far  and  the  needs  of  the  future  Justify  and 
demand  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amounts  authorized  In  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act. 


The  Panel's  comments  are  generally  in  sup- 
Dort  of  discernible  trends  of  current  activi- 
ties of  OWRR.  The  following  specific  recom- 
mendations are  offered  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional emphasis  and  Improvement  rather 
than  re-dlrectlon  or  drastic  change. 

1  Acquisition  and  dissemination  of  tech- 
nical information  being  Initiated  by  OWRR 
through  Its  Water  Resources  Scientific  In- 
formation Center  (WRSIC)  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  Its  Implementation  needs  and 
reserves  substantial  acceleration  and  expan- 
sion Fully  effective  WRSIC  operation.  Includ- 
ing the  following  recommended  ac lions,  re- 
quires allocation  of  enlarged  funding  of  the 
information  system  so  as  to  permit: 

(8)  Immediate  emphasis  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  basic  bibliographic  and  Informa- 
tion bank  to  provide  capability  to  respond  to 
technical  information  needs. 

(b)  Focus  on  provision  of  "search  and 
browse"  service. 

(c)  As  soon  as  the  capability  of  the  data 
bank  permits.  Institution  of  specialized 
bibliography  and  state-of-the-art  services  in 
subject  areas  of  priority  concern. 

(d)  Ancillary  development  of  a  "current 
awareness"  service  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

2  For  improvement  of  the  already  com- 
mendably  effective  OWRR  program  adminis- 
tration, the  Panel  recommends ; 

la)  In  order  to  secure  Increased  research 
effectiveness  In  aiding  solution  of  priority 
problems.  OWRR  should: 

Retain  the  practice  of  encouraging  all  pro- 
posaU  under  broad  priority  categories. 

Continue  to  Identify,  but  more  specifically, 
the  currently  higher  priority  Items  under  the 
broad  categories. 

Pinpoint  a  few  specific  research  project 
areas  for  which  proposals  are  most  urgently 
needed. 

Utilize  the  procedures  for  solicitation  of 
proposals  for  research  on  subjects  which  the 
OWRR  finds  are  needed  but  which  are  not 
being  adequately  provided  for  by  response  to 
the  basic  incentives  and  guidance  inherent 
In  the  foregoing  Invitational  procedures. 

(b)  In  order  to  improve  communication 
between  water  research  scientists  and  the 
many  interests  In  water  resources  manage- 
ment. OWRR  should: 

Assure  that  all  of  the  institutes  supported 
pursuant  to  the  Act  have  the  benefit  of  ad- 
visory committees  representative  of  all  the 
academic,  professional,  business  and  lay  In- 
terests concerned  with  water  management. 
Encourage  activities  that  will  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  research  results  by  those 
who  can  apply  them  in  practice. 

(c)  To  provide  more  concerted  attack  on 
regional  problems  and  to  secure  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  research  capabilities 
within  a  region.  OWRR  should  continue  to 
encourage  cooperation  and  collaboration  in 
research  on  a  regional  basis. 

3.  To  further  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  OWRR  support  of  research  on  high  prt- 
oritv  problems,  the  Panel  recommends  that: 

(a)  Research  proposals  involving  systems 
analysis  be  directed  toward  improvement  of 
the  adequacv  and  comparability  of  input 
data  rather  than  experimentation  with  ap- 
plication of  establUhed  principles  which  can 
now  be  done  by  managers  of  water  use  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Research  be  undertaken  to  determine 
what  types  and  amounts  of  data  should  be 
accumulated  and  evaluated  to  Improve  deci- 
sion making  in  water  management. 

(c)  Case  histories  and  other  types  of  re- 
search be  emphasized  to  develop  improved 
understanding  of  the  ecological  effects  of 
water  resource  developments. 

Id)  State-of-the-art  reports  and  similar 
retrospective  analyses  be  recognized  aa  eli- 
gible for  support  through  OWRR  research  as 
well  as  administrative  funding. 

(e)  Research  be  encouraged  to  aid  corre- 
lation of  water  planning  and  development 


with  future  developments  In  urbanization, 
transportation,  and  like  activities,  especially 
through  analysis  and  Identification  of  the 
key  factors  that  are  of  greatest  mutual  sig- 
nificance. 

(f )  Clarification  of  training  and  manpower 
needs  be  sought  through  collaboration  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(g)  Increased  attention  be  given  to  re- 
search on  Improved  methods  for  evaluation 
of  amenity  and  other  non-marketable  water 
management  functions,  and  for  appraisal  of 
public  preferences  among  the  beveral  po- 
tential water  uses. 
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DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
ESTS   OF    SENATOR    CLARK 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  years  I  have  disclosed  my 
financial  interests  in  accordance  with 
a  proposed  rule  XLVII-Dlsclosure  of 
Financial  Interests— which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Record. 

"bthjb  xLvn 

"Disclosure  of  financial  interests 
"1  Each  Individual  who  at  at  any  time  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
senate  compensate  at  a  gross  rate  1^  excess 
of  »10  000  per  ajinum.  shall  fUe  wl.h  u>e 
secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar 
y^r  aVrttten  report  containing  the  follow- 
Ing  information:  „„„+ 

•■(&)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $.5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  a*  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  famUy.  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

•■(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end 
of  that  calendar  year,  ..,.,„,„„ 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capita!  ?alns 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ine  $5  000,  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  hU  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spous*-.  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a 
retailt  of  any  transaction  or  eertes  of  related 
transactions'  In  securities  or  commodities,  or 
anv  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 


pied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of 
his  immediate  family: 

"(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  Item 
of  income,  each  Item  of  reUntursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of 'gifts  from  one  source  i  other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse  i  re- 
ceived bv  or  accruing  to  him.  his  spouse, 
or  from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
Bource  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  vear,  which  exceeds  tiOO  in 
amount  or  value:  including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  faculties  received  by  him  in 

kind:  ^  

••(e)    The  name  and  address  of   any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  In  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
a  financial  interest:  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  anv  cUent  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  Involving  representation  before  any 
department,    agency,    or    Instrumentality    o. 
the    United    States    which    were    performed 
during  that  calendar   year,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  services  performed, 
and  the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by 
the  firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 
■■(f)   Tlie  name,  addres.'^    and  n!\rure  of  the 
principal  business   or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial   entity   or   enterprise  -with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  dtirlng 
that  calendar  vear  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  m  any  other  nruinagenal  capacity. 
"2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  interest  In 
a  business  or   financial   entity   or  enterprise 
Which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph  1  shall  be  Identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  its  principal  office,  and 
the    nature    of    the    business    or    activity    In 
which    it    is    principally    engaged    or    with 
which    it    is    principally    concerned,    except 
that  an  asset  which  is  a  security  traded  on 
any  aecurlties  exchange-  subject  to  supervi- 
sion by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  may  be  laen- 
tlfled  by  a  full  and  complete  description  o. 
the   seciu-ltv    and   the   name   of    the   Issuer 
thereof.   Each   llabUlty  which   is  subject  to 
disclosure  under  paragraph  1  shall  be  iden- 
tified in  each  report  made  pursuant  to  that 
paragraph  bv  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
the    address"  of   the   creditor   to   whom  the 
obligation  of  such  liability  Is  owed, 

"3    Except   as    otherwise   hereinafter   pro- 
vided    each    individual    who    is    required    by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the   next   following   calendar    year.   No   such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year   beginning   l>efore    January    1. 
1964     The    requirements    of    this    rule    shal. 
applv  only  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date   of 
adoption   of    thLs   rule     Any   Individual    who 
ceases  to  serve  ae  a  Member  of  the  Senate   or 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  be- 
fore the  clo^  of  any  calendar  year  s-^ai:  '•> 
such  report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service, 
or  on  Buch  date  not  more  than  three  months 
thereafter  a*  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
prescribe,  and  the  report  so  made  shall  be 
made  for  that  portion  of  the  calendar  yeaj 
during    which    such    indivld-aal    so    served. 
•Whenever  there  Is  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  a  report  made  by  any  Individ- 
ual in  compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any 
calendar  vear,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from 
that  individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar 
year.  In  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  para- 
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graph  1,  a  certificate  containing  in  accurate 
recitation  of  the  changes  in  such  report 
which  are  required  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeed- 
ing calendar  year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  change  In  such  report  Is  required 
for  compliance  with  the  provlsloas  of  para- 
made  for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year 

"4.  Reports  and  certificates  IBed  under 
this  rule  shall  be  made  upon  foi-ms  which 
shall  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  ajid  detail  as  he  stiall  preecrlbe.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  grouping  with- 
in such  rep>orts  and  certificate  of  itenxs 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  I  to  be  dis- 
closed whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
Itemization  thereof  Is  not  feaslbfe  or  Is  not 
required  for  accurate  disclosure  i^th  respect 
to  such  Items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
under  this  rule  shall  be  retained  bj  the  Secre- 
tary as  public  records  for  not  leas  than  six 
years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  retained 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by  members 
of  the  public  under  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  presalbe. 

"5.  As  used  In  this  rule — • 

"(a)  The  term  •asset"  includes  any  bene- 
ficial interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  any  business  or  flnaaclal  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  but  does  not  Include  any 
interest  In  any  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)   of  such  Code; 

"(b)  The  term  'liability'  Includes  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial  In- 
terest Is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  In- 
directly; 

"(c)  The  term  'Income'  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(d)  The  term  'security'  means  any  se- 
citrlty  as  defined  by  section  2  of  Sie  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

"(e)  The  term  'commodity'  Sieans  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  2). 

"(f)  The  term  'dealing  in  .securities  or 
commodities'  means  any  acquisition,  trans- 
fer, disposition  (X  other  trarLsactlon  involv- 
ing any  .security  or  commodity. 

"(g)  The  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  means  (  n  an  elected  ofBcer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office.  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any 
person  employed  by  the  Official  Repwrters  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate  In  coruiectlon  with 
the  p«-rformance  of  their  official  duties.  (5)  a 
member  "f  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  If  such  employee's  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
If  such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
imaiiim  )iis  consent  that  a  stfl^ment  of 
my  ftiiancial  interests  for  th6  calendar 
year  1966  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  Upon  the  filing  of  my  Income 
tax  for  1967.  on  or  about  April  15.  1968, 
I  shall  make  a  disclosure  for  tfae  current 
calendar  year,  which  will  reflect  changes 
In  my  financial  conditions  fvhich  oc- 
curred after  January  1,  1967. 

There  bt'iiig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DiscLOstFBJE  or  Financial  Interests  of  Sena- 
TOB  Joseph  S.  Clabk.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania 
(a)    The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 

owned  by  me  as  at  December  31,  1966,  was: 

100    shares    American    Bakeries 

Co.  5  percent  CV.  Pfd.  Stock.-       $8,000.00 
300      shares      Chrysler      Corp. 

Common 9,225.00 

314      shares     Armstrong     Cork 

Common 14,994.00 

98   shares   International   Busi- 
ness Machine  Common 36,407.00 

121  shares  Rohm  &  Haas  Com- 
mon          11.072.00 

600  shares  Massey-Perguson  Ltd. 

Common 12,672.00 

490  shares  First  Penna.  Banking 

&  Trust  Co.  Common 14.700.00 

126   shares   Pepslco.   Inc.   Com- 
mon             9.041.00 

150    shares     Insurance     Co.     of 

North  America  Common 12,938.00 

400    shares    Pabst   Brewing    Co. 

Common 14,132.00 

400  shares  International  Paper 

Co.  Common 10.152.00 

330    shares    American    Optical 

Common 24,546.00 

525   shares   Western   Publishing 

Co.  Common 11,025.00 

800    shares    Avery    Island    Inc. 

Capital   Stock   40,000.00 

50  shares  Modem   Community 

Developers.    Inc.    1.200.00 

10.000  James  Talcott  CV.  Capital 

Notes  5  percent  due  12/1/79-         8,450.00 
15.000  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  Conv. 

4',2    percent,  due  3/1/91 15,525.00 

15.000  Allegheny  Co.  Pa.  S^g  per- 
cent due  7/1/69 14.780.00 

10.000  Lebanon  Pa.  3.30  percent 

due  6/1/73 9.606.00 

lO.OOO  Penna  Highway  &  Bridge 

Auth.  3'>!  percent  due  2/15/77         9.  627.  00 
25.000    Phlla.,    Pa.    3'^    percent 

due  11/1/82 22.935.00 

15,000  Cumberland  Co.  Pa.  3V4 

percent  due  11/1/86 13.469.00 

25.000    State    Pub.    School    3% 

percent  due  11/1/86 21.518.00 

10.000    Phlla.,   Pa.    3'/4    percent 

due  7/1/87 8,578.00 

25.000     Penna     Turnpike     Rev. 

Bond  3  10  percent  due  6/1/93-       22,  483.  00 
15.000  New  Kensington.  Pa.  8.D. 

Auth.  3.05  percent  due  4/1/95-       11,055.00 
22.000     U.S.     Treas.     Bills     due 

2  2/67    21,903.00 

12.000     UJ3.     Treas.     Bills     due 

2/23'87      11.914.00 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

paid-up  policy  16,000.00 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 

2  paid-up  policies 66,015.31 

Share   of   mineral   rights   under 

royalty  lease  with  Humble  OH 

&     Refining     Co.,     at     Avery 

Island.  La. >  284.  838   S-J 

Savings    account   5.651.84 

Cash  and  checking  account*  —      22.  779.  43 
(b)    The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
owned    by    my    spouse    as    at    December    31. 
1966.  was: 
200     shares     Air     Products     & 

Chemicals $6,450.00 

534  shares  American  Telephone 

&    Telegraph-- 29,370.00 

170  shares  General  Electric 16.045.00 

296  shares  General  Motors 19.499.00 

160  shares  Howard  Johnson  Co-         5,  760.  00 

21    shares   International    Busi- 
ness   Machines 7.791.00 


191    shares  International   Paper 

Co $4,775  00 

207  shares  Jewel  Tea 6,  4B5  50 

164  shares  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Oo..- 6,535.00 

200  shares  Philadelphia  Electric 

Co.    6,325. {» 

600     shares     Smith,     Kline     Sc 

French     30,975.00 

475     shares     Standard     Oil     of 

California  -- — -       28,659.87 

600  shares  Sterling  Drug  Co..  23.700.00 
150  shares  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur.-  15.862.50 
5.000    City    of    Bethlehem.    Pa.. 

Counties  of  Northampton  and 

Lehigh      School      Dlst.      2.70 

percent    Imp.    Bond 6,000.00 

5.000  County  of  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Peoples    Airport    Bond.    Series 

9-C  2',a   percent 6.000.00 

5.000   Pa.   Bute   Public   School 

Bldg.   Authority  4'/4    percent-         5.  000.  00 

(c)  Neither  my  spouse  nor  I  owe  liabili- 
ties. Jointly  or  severally,  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

(d)  My  spouse  realized  total  net  capital 
gains  of  $16,957.48,  In  1966.  I  realized  no 
total   net  capital  gains  In    1966. 

(e)  The  source  and  amount  of  Items  of 
Income  received  or  accrued  to  me  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  which 
exceed  $100  In  amount  or  value  were: 

AlUs  Chalmers $281.25 

American    Bakeries 500.00 

American    Optical 403.14 

Armstrong  Cork ---  443  46 

Avery  Island,  Inc 6,  600  00 

Chrysler  Corp 600.00 

1st  Penna.  Banking  &  Trust  Co.-  695  80 
Insurance    Company    of    North 

America -- 360.00 

International  Business  Ma- 
chines      413.60 

International  Paper  Co 135.00 

Massey  Ferguson  Ltd 617.60 

Pabst  Brewing  Co 300.00 

Parke  Davis  Co 580.00 

Penn  Mutual  LUe  Ins.  Co -  129.  60 

Pepslco    320.00 

Rohm  &  Haas 186.60 

Vulcan   Materials 349.76 

Western  Publishing  Co 468.00 

Trust  for  Thelma  Spencer,  Re- 
sidual Income 162.76 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Oil 
and    gas    royalties,    lease    and 

rent «81.382  63 

Allegheny    County   3%    percent 

Bonds -. 643.78 

City  of  Lebanon.  Pa.,  3.30  per- 
cent Bonds 330.00 

City  of  Phlla.  3  V;  percent  Bonds-  326. 00 
City  of  Phlla.  3>i,  percent  Bonds.  876.  00 
Cumberland  Co.   Inst.  3',4    per- 
cent Bonds 487  60 

New  Kensington  SX).  Auth.  3.05 

percent  Bonds 457.60 

Penna  Public  School  3>4  percent 

Bonds .- 812  50 

Penna.  Turnpike  Rev.  Bond  3.10 

I)ercent    776.00 

State  Highway  &  Bridge  3'i  per- 
cent Bonds.-- 350.00 

James    Talcott    Inc.    6    percent 

Cap.  Note 600.00 

Phlla.    Saving    Fund    Society — 

Int.  on  account 311.90 

Reynolds   Metals  Co.   Conv.  4'/i 

percent 337.50 

(f)  The  source  and  amount  of  Items  of 
Income  received  or  accrued  to  my  spouse 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States, 
which  exceed  $100  In  amount  or  value  were: 

American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph   Co —       $1,174.80 

General  Electric  Co- - 442.  00 


'  Market  value  computed  at  3Vi  times  an- 
nual Income,  which  may  be  conservative. 
However,  because  of  depletion  In  the  field, 
the  monthly  royalties  are  currently  running 
20  percent  less  than  last  year 


"  Income  from  this  source  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  for  the  last  5  years  as  the 
field  was  brought  In  in  1945  and  Is  being 
steadily  depleted. 
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Oeneral  Moto™  Corp.        •LS.a.BO         M.^^enyhi^--^- .  a^dj-     -l^SJ, ^^^^^^  Jj;-^  JTS^ 

,  ternauonal  Business  _Ma-_____  ^^  ^^     rect  o^utgrowt^h  of  a^letter  se^nt^n    .^    ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^. 

tatematlona'l  Paper  Co 236.36  United    Nations.    This    letter    expressed  structive^                      _„  tv,o  Hcht  tr.  di<;. 

J^weTSompanies'^lnc 248.40  M,e  concem  of  the  American  working-  The  difference  between  the  right  to  d^- 

Nauonal  miry  products  Corp-  229  6o  ^fX  thT welfare  of  his  fel^.ow  workers  sent  and   the   abuse   of   ^h^  .  f 21  was 

PhUa.  Electric  Co -— -  296.00  ™^"'  ,            j^   ..^^q  gj^e  further  con-  mapnificently  expressed  by  the  Senator 

smith  Kline  &  French  l^bora-  s'deTaUon  to  the  problem  of  forced  labor  from  Hawaii  [Mr  Inouye]  in  an  address 

stTnrrd-oirof-caiif::::::::::    '''^l  StTar^^d  extent  in  the  u.ht  of  be^-^^^-^SS,f/r^^^^ 

riro?rin?"-""-:::--:  "-."o^     S.^^t  SfArSn  rSle^aS  0?  rt  uirwaTpubthed  in  the  HonoHnu 

Shfny  co'tmty  2V4   Percent  Labor  mldetit^riEonomic  and  Social  Advertiser  the  follou-tog  day.  I  ask  urian- 

^^Bonds' 126.00     ^^S^^Hf  the  uSted  Nations.  U.S.  rep-  imous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 

City  of  Bethlehem  2.70  Percent  resentatives  were  active  in  the  discus-  in  the  Record. 

Bonds 135.00     ^f^™'l^''.v.i.  -^.,,,  „ntil   1957    when  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

penna.  Public  School  4./.  Per-  ^^^  ^^     fjfe  Conv"nt!^n  Concert   the  Aboli-  was  ordered  U.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

PhUadelphra'sivIng  Fund  So-  tion  of  Forced  Labor  was  adopted.  It  is  as  follows: 

clety  interest  on  account-.--  138.36     ^y  belief  that  the  Senate  should  com-  [From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser.    Dec.    13. 

me  during  the  year  to  various  meeUngs  at  in-  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  (By  Jane  Evlnger) 

stitutlons  and  elsewhere,  where  I  had  been  There  may  be  some  who  feel  this  is  all  ^B.  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  yesterday  told 

invited  to  speak.  My  spouse  received  no  such  ^^jj  ^^^  g^^^j  i^^j.  .^^,ho  raise  the  question  unlversltv  of  Hawaii  students  that  "dissent 

reimbursement.                                   ^  „>,,.>,  of  constitutionality.  After  all,  the  con-  is  the  Ufeblood  of  a  free  society/' 

The  only  reimbursement  I  received  which  "^  VV       contains   a   provision  outlawing  But  he  warned  that  when  dissent  Is  ex- 
exceeded  $100  was  for  expenses  to  Chicago  ^entlon   ?^0"^]"^^f,^^'"    „,^.  .^_  nartici-  pressed   by  methods  which  are   illegal,   un- 
or  a  speech  for  the  university  of  Chicago  in  forfd  labor  a^  a  punishment  for  pa^^^^^^^  ^easonable   or  In   poor   taste,   not   only   the 
the  amount  of  $101.80.                                ^  ^  pation  in  strikes.  Is  this  not  deajng  with  ^^^^j^^^,  ^^^  ^3^^!!^  his  cause,  is  harmed. 

Net  fees  and  other  honoraria  received  by  an    area    reserved    for    State   regUiauon .  inouye  spoke  at  a  noon  meeting  in  Hemen- 

me  during  the  year  were  as  follows :  j^o.   As  Secretary   of   Labor   Wirtz   has  ^^y  Hall  sponsored  by  the  Hemenway  Actlvl- 

Muhlenberg     College     Student  said:  tle^  Council,  which  Invited  him  to  discuss 

CouncU.lllentow^.  Pa $100.00  ^^^^  ^^  ,j,^,,  j,  ^.i^^er  Federal  nor  State  "The  Role  of  Dissent  In  ^^^''y-^^^f-^^^ 

Callfornlans  for  Liberal   Repre-  nower    validly    to   Impose   forced   labor    as    a  inouye  said  that  "If  I  could  select  «5U^  °°^ 

sentaUon.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  ounlshment  for  holding  and  discussing  po-  requirement  for  this  University  to  perform. 

Kefauver  Award.-   LOOO.OO  P^j^^f  ^3'^  \^\  j^wfui  manner,  by  reason  u  would  be  to  train  students  to  dissent,  to 

University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,               ^  ^    Federal  Constitution,  there  Is  neither  form  hablte  of  dissent,  to  t*ach  how  W  dls- 

ni.  — - ^^^  Federal   nor  State   power   validly   to  Impose  sent  with  skill  and  Insight,  but  always  to 

Haverford     College,     Haverford.  forced   labor   as   a    punishment   for   a    legal  dissent  wisely. 

Pa                -  — --            850.00  '°^^^                         ''  ■In  a  democracy,  dissent  has  become  the 

Brookings    Institute.    Washing-  .,.      ^             ♦,   „   r-^r.  principal  tool  for  Insuring  that  differing  ar^ 

^n    DC            150.00  In  other  words,  the  Convention  Con-  ^^^^  clashing  points  of  view  shall  be  heard 

University      of      Pennsylvania,  cerning   the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  ^^^j  tested.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which 

Phlla.,  Pa.— ORBIS  article 160.00  jjgj^ands  nothing  more  than  guaranteed  compromises  can  be  hammered  out." 

Saturday  Review.   380   Madison  under  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Con-         But  he  warned: 

Ave,  N.Y .-Editorial 160.00      ^"^f/    "'''  ..while  some  modes  of  dissent  have  social 

^!-\r?clf-^^°-^^!•:.!^r:    160.00  ^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^  sTh^S  zv^f^o.-^-'z.^'^^.^'^^^^^^^ 

Educational  Foundation  for  Nu-  suppose  that  "''^^^"^'^"^^^"^^.^^fv.^'fj!?  tallates  by  punishment.  Always  the  Indlvld- 

clear    Science.    Inc..    Bulletin  do  no  good.  I  direct  such  men  to  the  Ust  ^^^   ^  harmed— and  with  him,   usually  his 

of    the    Atomic    Scientists—  of  the  countries  which  have  ratified  this  ^^^^ 

Article  5°°*'  treaty.  Tlie  name  of   the  Soviet  Union  .„^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  g^y  that  all  of  our  laws. 

Harper   &    Row,    49    E.    33    St..  ^.jjj  ^qj.  jj^  found  on  this  list.  Of  course  all  of  our  conventions  are  Just. 

N.Y.-Royaltles  on  "Congress:  ^^^  ^^^  Soviets  have  for  years  been  ..Qut  j  do  say  that  we  have  the  instru- 

The  sapless  Branch'-^     ------            "*•  »"  operating  forced  labor  camps.  ments  by  which  dissent  can  be  expressed  In  a 

Hill  &  Wang.  Inc..  141  Fifth  Ave.,  %-\:„pHrliiv     the    name    of    the    Umted  constructive  manner. 

N.Y.— Rovaltles  on   "The   Es-  Tragically,    the    name    oi    uie    -^  ..xhe  man  who  get*  into  a  fist-fight  over  a 

tabllshment" 132.26  gtates    along    with    that    of    the    Souet  J^/^^^^j7°|fon   and  the  person  who 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  201  Park  union  is  absent  from  the  list  of  nations  ^^'^"^^^^^'^  ^^^  ^^  have  one  thing  In  com- 

Ave..  N.Y— Royalties  on  "Con-  which  have  ratified  this  treaty.  Mr.  Pres-  """Tlthev  have  'opted  ouf  of  discussion  and 

gressional  Reform:  The  Prob-  ident,  we  know   why   the  Soviet   Union  ^^^^^ 

lems  &  Prospects" ■«"  cannot  ratify  this  convention.  But  there  ^^  ^^  ^j^j^^g   .^hey  reverted  to  a  lower  form 

(h)  I  am  not  connected  with  any  profes-  j^  ^^  ^^^  reason  why  the  United  Stales  ^^  behavior  for  solving  human  problems.  It 

slonal  firm  engaged  In  practicing  before  any  ^.^^not  Let  us  take  that  course  of  action,  y^  ^  the  field  of   talk  ^^^^  declslonsj^u- 

instrumentallty  of  the  United  States.  ratifv   the  treaty   on  forced  labor  mately  win   be   made   once   the   blooaietung 

(1)  I  am  neither  an  officer,  director  or  part-  ^       -             ■  and  sound  of  fury  subside." 

ner  of  any  business  or  financial  entity  other  now .               ^___^____^  mouye  said  he  realizes  that  "rash  acts  dur- 

than  Avery  Island.  Inc.,  a  family  corporation.  ^  demonstration  create  a  rallying  point 

whose  principal  place  of  business  Is  at  Avery  ,pjjj;  RIGHT   TO   DISSENT  j^^  ^ose  who  hold  the  same  opinion. 

Uland.  Louisiana,  which   Is  engaged  In  col-  tx-tv-wtt    Mr    President    mUCh  "But    these    benefits    must    be    balanced 

letting  rents  and  royalties,  paying  tiie  ex-  Mr.  McINT\TlE.  Mr.  President,  mucn  ^^^^^  reactions  of  the  oppoe:- 

penses  of  upkeep  of  Its  property  and  dlstrlb-  j^^s  been  said  and  much  has  been  unt-  ag^    ^^^  against  the  dismay  of  good  men 

utlng  the  balance  in  dividends  to  Its  share-  ^^^    recently    about    the    form    and    the  ^^  "reason   everywhere   who,   though   they   be 

holders,  of  whom  I  am  one.  quality  of  dl.s.sent    The  right  to  express  j^ends    sUll  fear  the  consequences  of  rash 

(J)   Neither  my  wife  nor  I  received  gifts  ^       j.-eement   With    the   policies   of   gov-  (jevlatlons  from  legal  modes  of  dissent. 

valued   at  more  than  $100  from  any  indl-  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^  keystone  in  the  structure  ^e  said  that  "modes  of  dissent   that   8Je 

vldual  or  corporation.  ^              democracy.  Uke  all  Members  of  o^t^lde  the  law  Just  are  "=\  P'"'^'^';'^^;^^??^ 

this   body     I   believe    in    it.    I   support   it.  recent  riots  and  the  wild  orations  by^StokJ^ly 

STRONG   CASE    FOR    RATIFICATION  and  I  would  oppose  any  abridgement  of  Carmlch^el^ndJ  f^P^^^''^,-,,^^,  cause 

OF  FORCED  LABOR   TREATY  it.  ^^    clrtl     rights,     they     Just     sUCenec     the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P-^'f ^nt    I  am  In  the  pa.t  X^--^,^^?-- m."n  ^'^^^^T^,  ,hat  the  1963  March  on  Wash- 

at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Senate  ff^^^^^^^"/  ^j^.^^^  ^e  have  witnessed  .^^"n-amsS    demonstration    in    which 

has  failed  to  ratify  the  Convention  Con-  ^^^^,  "^-J^'de^truction.  arson,  and  murder.  ',X  ^^  .^ot  a  single  incidence  of  civu 

cemlng  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  ^^f"^^^  ^^J^'^J^^^ized  attempts  to  d^  du"bedience'-was     "the    most    successful 

SlLrRi^h^ts^^ont  "tfrS  :Lt  Z     ^^^"P^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^-^T^e....:  Of  rio.  on 

^^^^^^SZ^!^'    ^°^^"      SrSn-^^SS£•1SrnSt  S!      le^.tlon  has   been   appropriate,   for  not 
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training  in  the  National  Guard  and  illscus- 
slons  of  such  things  as  hlgh-frequencf  sound 
devices  which  dlsp>erse  crowds  and  $lpf>ery 
fiubstancea  which  can  be  sprayed  |>n  the 
pavement  so  that  rioters  cannot  sta^d. 

Inouye  said  that  "no  one  denies  th*  Negro 
has  cause  for  the  most  bitter  hatre<te.  It  Is 
true  he  needs  to  become  more  aggres^e  and 
even  militant  In  a  political  sense.  ■ 

"It  also  Is  true  that  his  right  should  be 
coming  to  him  even  when  he  mlstihaves, 
when  he  ceases  being  a  "good  Negro. "INever- 
theless.  the  facts  of  life  are  that  If  lt:ke  Rap 
Browns  prevail  In  this  movement,  ye  will 
surely  be  in  fo'  racial  violence  fc^  many 
decades  to  come."  | 

He  urged  the  students  to  "chanrftl  your 
dissent  wisely"  and  to  follow  the  exaftiple  of 
"one  of  the  greatest  dissenters  of  t^e  20th 
Century,"  Norman  Thomas.  -. 

Thomas,  Inouye  said,  opposed  t^e  Ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policies,  yet  said  "I 
don't  like  the  sight  of  young  people  burning 
the  flag  of  my  country,  the  country  J  love." 

Inouye  oontlr.  ued,  "If  young  people^anted 
a  symbol  of  dissent.  Thomaa  suggested  they 
wash  the  flag  Instead  of  burning  It."  f 

He  noted  that  many  of  TTioraas'  propo.'ials 
for  social  reforms — such  as  unemptoyment 
Insurance,  minimum  wage  laws,  an<|  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor — have  been  enacfed  Into 
law.  although  ThomAs  never  held  af  public 
office  In  the  United  States. 

"In  all  the  years  of  his  life."  Inov^e  said, 
"Norman  Thomas  never  burned  an  A^nerlcan 
flag.  He  never  threw  eggs  at  a  secretary  of 
state,  and  he  never  advocated  that  American 
servicemen  shoot  their  officers.  " 

"Norman  Thomas  advocated  many?  causes, 
but  he  advocated  them  from  the  gjRtrum, 
exercising  his  constitutional  rlghtc  as  an 
Anierlcan  citizen."  S 

Inouye  told  the  students:  f 

"This  generation  of  college  studenSs  has  a 
passion  for  a  better  life  for  all,  unlUc^that  of 
any  other  generation  in  our  history.  Tour 
scope  Is  wider  and  deeper.  I  do  not  prltlclze 
your  Impatience  at  tasks  yet  undon4  I  have 
only  delight  In  It.  ; 

"But  I  should  not  want  you  to  waste  your 
Idealism  and  blemish  your  objectlv^  by  111- 
concelved  and  fruitless  endeavors,  "rln  the 
forum,  through  community  organizations,  at 
the  ballot  box,  there  exist  already  th#  means 
by  which  your  dissent  can  be  made  to  bear 
good  fruit.  I  wish  all  of  you  well." 


THE  EARL  COE  AWARD  TO  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  ipy  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  "Wash- 
Ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  has  received  the 
highest  honor  for  public  service  present- 
ed by  the  Washington  Public  Utll^y  Dis- 
tricts' Association,  the  Earl  Coe  Award. 
This  is  worthy  recognition  of  Senator 
MAGNtrsoN's  outstanding  record  c^  lead- 
ership and  achievement  in  the  coaserva- 
tion  and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  December  7.  ©67,  is- 
sue of  the  Public  Power  News,  the  news- 
letter of  the  Washington  Public  lUtlUty 
Districts'  Association,  describliig  the 
presentation  of  this  award  to  $enator 
Magnuson.  be  printed  in  the  RecOkd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Eecord, 
as  follows :  \ 

Senior    Senator    Honored:    Magntt^n    Re- 

cirvES  THE  Earl  Coe  Award    ; 

Senator    Warren    G.    Magnuson    his    been 

selected    by    the    Washington    Public    Utility 

Districts'  Association   to  receive  its^  highest 


public  service  honor — the  coveted  "Earl  Coe 
Award." 

This  honor  la  bestowed  only  upon  demon- 
stration of  outstanding  leadership  In  the 
fields  of  conservation  and  development  of  the 
power  and  water  resources  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  nation. 

Senator  Magnuson  Is  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  P.U.D.  Board  of  Directors,  based  upon 
recommendations  of  the  executive  Commit- 
tee, to  be  the  recipient  of  this  award.  It  was 
announced  by  Gerald  C.  Fenton.  president  of 
the  P.U.D.  Association. 

"The  many  acompllshments  of  Washing- 
ton's Senior  Senator  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  power  and  water  re- 
sources not  only  of  this  area  but  of  the  na- 
tion are  becoming  legendary,"  Fenton  said. 
"An  endless  list  can  be  cited  of  his  valiant 
efforts  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  of  his  worlc  with  Congressional 
committees  and  Federal  agencies,  in  promot- 
ing and  securing  water  and  power  projects." 

The  7th  ranking  Senator  In  the  United 
States.  Senator  Magnuson  quietly  but  ef- 
fectively wields  tremendous  power  in  the  na- 
tion's capitol.  "Magnle,"  as  he  affectionately 
is  known  among  his  colleagues  and  friends. 
Is  credited  with  being  influential  In  obtain- 
ing the  chain  of  dams  along  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  Rivers  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
low-cost  power  supply  of  the  Northwest. 
And  credit,  too,  is  attributed  to  the  Senior 
Senator  for  the  various  power  Intertles,  and 
for  the  water  conservation  projects  that  are 
so  important  to  future  requirements  of  the 
Northwest. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    EARL   COE    AWARD 

The  "Earl  Coe  Award"  Is  a  meritorious  dis- 
tinguished service  award  extended  by  the 
Washington  Public  Utility  Districts'  Associ- 
ation in  public  recognition  to  a  person  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  flelds  of  conservation  and  development 
of  the  piower  and  water  resources  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  nation. 

The  award.  In  the  name  of  the  former  Di- 
rector of  Conservation  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  made  after  consideration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Washington  P.U.D.  Association.  Action  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  Is  ba-sed  upon  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  PUD.  Asso- 
ciation Executive  Committee.  Presentation  is 
in  the  form  of  a  suitably  inscribed  plaque. 

Coe    had    vision 

The  establishment  of  the  "Earl  Coe  Award" 
Is  based  on  the  personal  life  and  official  pub- 
lic service  of  the  late  Mr.  Earl  Coe.  Earl  Coe 
demonstrated  great  foresight,  courage  and 
sincerity  In  the  conservation  and  use  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest's  water  and  power  re- 
sources. 

For  example,  he  was  one  of  the  first  State 
officials  to  take  a  position  In  favor  of  extra- 
high  voltage  transmission  lines  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
He  authorized  engineering  studies  to  foster 
such  Inter-reglonal  tlelines. 

Coe    spoke    out 

Next,  It  was  his  voice  which  sp>oke  out  first 
to  promote  the  non-Pederal  public  construc- 
tion of  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Steam  Plant 
when  It  was  turned  down  as  a  Federal  proj- 
ect. 

His  first  official  duty  as  State  Director  of 
Conservation  was  to  sign  the  order  authoriz- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  the  first  Joint  Op- 
erating Agency,  established  by  sixteen  Pub- 
lic Utility  Districts  for  the  purpose  of  joint 
construction  and  ownership  of  generating 
properties. 

He  was  constantly  in  the  forefront  pro- 
moting the  use  of  the  coal  reserves  of  the 
State  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
steam-electric  generation. 

In  addition,  as  Director  of  Conservation, 
he  gave  leadership  in  the  all-lmp)ortant  pro- 
gram of  pollution  control  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 


All  these  make  the  adoption  of  an  "Earl 
Coe  Award"  a  significant  and  a  high  honor 
to  be  bestowed  upon  individuals  concerned 
with  water  conservation  and  power  develop- 
ment. 

TEXT    OF    THE     EARL    COE    AWARD 

Dedicated  to  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  power 
and  water  resources  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  nation. 

"Vision  is  a  gift.  Courage  is  an  attribute. 
Each  is  to  be  highly  prized.  You  have  both 
and  have  ustd  them  in  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice. We  salute  you." 

Presented  to:  Warren  G.  Magitdson, 
United  States  benator,  by  the  Washington 
Public  Utility  Districts'  Association  Decem- 
ber 7,  1967. 


SIGNS    OP    A    RETURN    TO    ISOLA- 
TIONISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Joseph  Al- 
sop.  in  the  December  16  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  recalls  the  dream  of 
an  Atlantic  community,  of  growing 
worldwide  harmony,  which  was  with  us 
just  a  few  short  years  ago  He  sees  today 
a  reaction  toward  sullen  self-centered 
nationalism — not  only  here  In  America, 
but  abroad  as  well.  The  world,  he  fears, 
and  that  includes  America,  is  turning 
back  to  the  type  of  spirit,  the  type  of  de- 
sign, which  resulted  in  two  previous 
world  wars.  He  calls  it  isolationism. 

All  the  signs  indicate  that  isolationism 
is,  indeed,  on  the  upswing  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Congress.  How  this  can  be 
when  we  know  with  historical  certainty 
where  a  world  of  divided.  Isolationist  na- 
tions will  end.  is  beyond  me,  as  I  think  it 
is  beyond  Mr.  Alsop.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  column  'The  Pity  of  It" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Pitt  or  It 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — The  time  was  Jvily  4,  1962. 
on  a  sunny  morning.  The  place  was  Inde- 
f>endence  Square,  in  Philadelphia.  With  the 
old  red  brick  of  Independence  Hall  as  a 
background,  the  young  President  of  the 
United  States  rose  to  address  a  big.  enthusi- 
astic audience,  crowded  Into   the  square. 

The  President  began  his  short  speech  by 
movingly  recalling  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— "the  testament  handed  down  by 
those  gathered  In  this  historic  hall  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  years  ago  today."  Then 
he  turned  to  the  present,  and  sp^oke  of  how 
"the  nations  of  Western  Europe  .  .  .  are  today 
joining  together,  seeking,  as  our  forefathers 
sought,  to  find  freedom  In  diversity  and  in 
unity,  strength." 

He  spoke  then  of  the  future.  "The  United 
States  looks  on  this  vast  new  enterprise 
with  hope  and  admiration.  .  .  .  We  see  In 
such  a  Eiirope  a  partner  with  whom  we  can 
deal  on  a  basis  of  full  equality  ....  I  wUl  say 
here  and  now.  on  this  Day  of  Independence, 
that  the  United  States  will  be  ready  for  a 
Declaration  of  Interdependence,  that  we  will 
be  prepared  to  discuss  with  a  United  Europe 
the  ways  and  means  of  forming  a  concrete 
Atlantic  partnership  ....  All  this  will  not 
be  finished  In  a  year,  but  let  the  world  know 
It  Is  our  goal." 

There  Is  a  sadness  In  reading  those  words 
now.  less  than  six  years  later — a  sadness  that 
recalls  Othello's  words,  before  he  murdered 
Desdemona,  the  wife  he  loved:  "O  lago,  the 
pity  of  It,  lago!"  The  sadness  Is  partly 
human  The  President  who  spyoke  on  that 
bright  day  In  Philadelphia — one  can  Re<'  m 
the  mind's  eye  the  strong,  graceful  figure. 
and  the  summer  sun  on  the  bushy  hair — 1» 
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dead  But  there  is  a  larger  sadness  as  well. 
Ftor  president  Kennedy's  "Grand  Design  for 
T-concrete  Atlantic  partnership"  is  dead 
too— as  dead  as  Desdemona  or  John  Kennedy. 

The  "Grand  Design"  seems  now.  in  retro- 
Boect  an  idle  dream.  It  did  not  seem  a  dream 
onlv  'six  years  ago.  In  those  days,  serious, 
nractlcal  and  well-informed  men  on  both 
gides  of  the  Atlantic  believed  that  a  new 
kind  of  Western  World  was  growing  up  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Second  War. 

This  new  kind  of  world  would  see  a  Eu- 
rooe  that  had  found  "freedom  In  diversity 
Ind  in  unity,  strength."  Britain  would  join 
the  Common  Market,  and  out  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  would  emerge  a  new  federal 
European  system-a  true  United  Europe 

This  United  Europe  would.  In  turn,  join 
in  a  "concrete  Atlantic  partnership"— eco- 
nomic, military  and  polltlcal-wlth  the 
United  States.  Thus  would  be  formed  what 
Walter  Llppmann  called  at  the  time  "an  At- 
lantic community  .  .  "^  ,f '•'^a\^«^.  f  <=^^" 
center   of   power   and   wealth,   of   light   and 

^Thls  "Atlantic  Community"  was  "the  shore 
dimly  seen."  It  was  the  "goal"  of  American 
nower  and  poUcv  when  Kennedy  spoke  his 
stirring  words.  In  that  distant  time  less  than 
six  years  ago.  Now  the  shore  is  not  seen  at 
all  even  dimly.  Instead,  another  kind  of 
shore  Is  dimly  seen,  a  shore  on  which  civili- 
zation may  one  day  be  wrecked. 

Britain  is  not  in  the  Common  Market. 
NATO  the  cornerstone  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance is  a  farce.  Instead  of  the  United  Eu- 
rope'that  Kennedy  foresaw,  there  is  emerg- 
ing what  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  calls 
•TEurope  des  nations."  and  this  Europe  of 
nations  is  not  unlike  the  divided,  natlonal- 
Ut  Europe  of  the  prewar  era. 

There  is  no  "concrete  Atlantic  partner- 
ship"  Washington  and  Paris  are  hardly  on 
speaking  terms  any  more.  Even  the  relation- 
ship between  Washington  and  London,  once 
so  intimate.  Is  now  cool  and  distant,  while 
the  signs  and  portents  multiply  of  a  deep 
and  growing  Unpulse  In  this  country  to  re- 
turn to  a  latter-day  version  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican isolationism. 

These  signs  and  portents-  are  many  and 
various.  Some  are  large  and  obvious,  hke  the 
growing  resistance  to  any  sort  of  foreign  aid 
at  all  This  year's  foreign-aid  program  was 
extracted  from  a  reluctant  Congress  with 
great  difficulty,  and  there  are  experienced 
congressional  observers  who  predict  that  this 
years  program  will  be  the  last.  Thus  the 
combination  of  generous  Impulse  and  en- 
Ughtened  self-interest  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  is  almost  wholly  dissipated. 

Generosity  and  enlightened  self-interest 
have  been  replaced  by  attitudes  strikingly 
similar  to  those  which  produced  the  ultra- 
Uolatlonlst  and  wholly  disastrous  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  act  of  the  1930's.  As  this  Is 
written,  90  out  of  100  senators  are  sponsor- 
ing protectionist  legislation  of  one  sort  or 
another  As  the  Washington  Post  has  pointed 
out  the  ever-more-powerful  protectionist 
lobby  is  pushing  legislation  that  "would 
bring  world  trade  to  a  halt  by  imposing  Im- 
port quotas  on  everything  from  steel  to 
strawberries." 

There  are  plenty  of  other  signs  of  the  re- 
birth of  American  Isolationism.  General  de 
Gaulle  has  done  everything  he  can— which 
Is  a  lot— to  nurture  this  rebirth.  He  has  been 
enormously  helped  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  war  has  aUenated  Europe  from  the 
United  States.  It  has  also  alienated  the 
United  States  from  Europe  For  to  many 
Americans  the  spectacle  of  the  Europeans, 
seU-rlghteously  lecturing  this  country  about 
our  sins  In  Vietnam,  refusing  to  lift  a  finger 
to  help  In  our  time  of  trouble,  while  con- 
fidently expecting  the  United  States  to  risk 
Its  national  existence  to  protect  Europe,  is 
intolerably  infuriating. 

Those  who,  like  Walter  Llppmann.  advo- 
cate abandoning  Vietnam  and  withdrawing 
American  power  wholly  from  Asia,  overlook 


the  obverse  of  that  coin.  It  Is  as  difficult  to  be 
half  isolaUonlst  as  it  is  to  be  half  pregnant. 

Anyone  who  teste  the  temper  of  Congress 
these  days  can  confirm  that  is  so.  "I  guess 
we'll  see  this  one  through  because  we  can't 
help  it,"  says  one  mldwestern  Congressman. 
"But  never  again.  And  that  goes  for  de  Gaulle 
and  all  the  rest  of  them."  He  speaks  for  many 
of  his  colleagues. 

There  are  many  factors,  other  than  Viet- 
nam and  de  Gaulle,  that  have  promoted  a 
rebirth  of  American  isolationism.  But  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  factor  of  all  was  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald's  bullet.  For  the  bullet  that 
tore  through  John  Kennedy's  head  seems  to 
have  torn  something  vital  out  of  this  coun- 
try's soul,  eroding  both  our  Idealism  and  our 
self-confidence,  turning  the  country  In  an- 
grily upon  Itself. 

In  any  case,  the  Grand  Design  of  Ken- 
nedy's day  has  been  replaced  with  a  design 
that  Is  not  so  grand— a  sullenly  self-centered 
and  nationalist  United  States,  Isolated  from 
a  sullenly  self-centered  and  nationalist  West- 
ern Europe.  It  is  not  at  all  a  pretty  design, 
for  it  is  very  like  the  design  that  produced 
two  world  wars. 


WORLD  LEPROSY  DAY 


Mr.  HILL.  The  decision  of  tlie  eminent 
Cardinal  Leger,  of  Canada,  to  become  "a 
simple  priest"  among  the  victims  of  lep- 
rosy serves  to  remind  us  that  we  will  cele- 
brate the  15th  annual  World  Leprosy 
Day  on  January  28,  1968. 

This  day  was  originated  in  1954  by 
Count  Raoul  Follereau,  of  Paris,  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Charity.  The  occasion  is 
observed  in  more  than  100  countries  to 
dramatize  the  needs  of  leprosy  victims 
and  potential  victims,  the  need  for 
stepped-up  research  toward  the  discovery 
of  methods  of  prevention,  the  need  for 
vastly  expanded  medical  services,  and 
the  crucial  need  for  enlightenment  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

World  Leprosy  Day  spokesmen  empha- 
size that  fear  and  prejudice  sometimes 
deny  a  useful  place  in  society  to  leprosy 
victims,  who  often  are  able  and  anxious 
to  work  and  who  have  been  treated  to 
the  point  of  noninfectivity.  Early  treat- 
ment can  arrest  the  disease  in  most  cases, 
and  corrective  surgery  can  ameliorate 
deformities  in  advanced  cases.  Leprosy  Is 
no  more  a  curse  from  God  than  is  can- 
cer or  tuberculosis— nor  is  it  any  more 
"unclean." 

The  disease  occurs  worldwide.  Ai- 
thougn  the  greatest  number  of  cases  by 
far  exist  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  more  than  2,000  ca,<:es  are  regis- 
tered in  this  country.  Stepped-up  diag- 
nostic efforts  in  Texas  now  produce 
rising  Infection  statistics,  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Health  reports. 

Concerned  Americans  can  be  very- 
proud  of  two  distlnpul.'^hed  women  who 
have  led  In  the  movement  to  as.sist  the 
victims  of  leprosy  worldwide  and  to  In- 
form the  public  about  the  facts  of  leprosy. 
Mr."^  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  wife  of  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  t-o  the  United  Nations. 
serves  as  the  honorary  chairman  of  a  na- 
tional committ.ee  to  promote  the  15th  an- 
nual observance  of  Worid  Leprosy  Day  on 
Sunday.  Januar\- 28 

Leona  Baumgartner.  MD.  Ph  D, 
president  of  the  .American  Association 
fc-  World  Health  and  the  first  women 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  serves  as 
the  chairman. 

The  World  Leprosy  Day  committee 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 


can Leprosv  MisslonF.  a  primarily  Pro- 
testant group:  the  Damien-Dutt^n  So- 
cietv,  a  primarily  Catholic  group:  and 
the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial,  a  non- 
denominational  scientific  organization  to 
research  a  cure  for  leprosy.  The  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  stimulate  observ- 
ance of  World  Leprosy  Day  as  a  means  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  pubUc 
the  urgency  of  helping  leprosy  sufferers 
and  the  urgency  of  promoting  efforts  to 
find  a  preventive. 

I  am  honored  to  be  among  the  sponsors 
of  Worid  Leprosy  Day.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  some  information  concern- 
ing leprosy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An    Appeal    for   the    15th    World   Day    for 

the    LePROST    St-FFERERS.    jANtI.\ET    28,    1968. 

BY  Its  Founder.  RAOtn.  folleeead 
Fifteen   years!   Already   fifteen   years   have 

flown  by  since  I  founded  the  World  Day  for 

the  Leprosy  Sufferers,  that  once  again  we  are 

going  to  celebrate  together. 

Fifteen  yeers  Is  a  big  slice  of  a  man  s  life. 

especially   when   It   is   in    Its    evening,    like 

°"ltVas  an  attempt  to  set  free  fifteen  million 
men  and  women  who  were  the  prisoners  of 
our  fear— excommunicated  by  our  cowardice: 
to  give  back  the  likeness  of  men  and  women 
to  15  million  people;  to  make  of  them  today 
paUents  like  any  others,  and  tomorrow,  when 
cured,  men  and  women  just  like  any  others. 

At  first  I  was  not  sure  of  being  quite  under- 
stood "There  have  always  tieen  sufferers  from 
leprosv.  and  so  there  always  will  be"— it  was 
as  simple,  clear,  and  definite  as  that.  The 
best  of  my  well-wishers  said,  with  a  touch 
of  pity:  "What's  the  use?  You  can't  change 
anvthlng— It's  not  poeslble!" 

••Impossible?"  I  cried:  "The  only  thing  that 
1«  impossible  Is  for  us,  people  who  are  so 
terribly  happy,  to  go  on  «tlng  sleeping  and 
laughing,  while  15  millions  of  human  beings 
who  are  our  brother*  and  sisters,  stricken  by 
an  illness  which  is  only  slightly  contagious 
and  quite  curable,  should  remain  for  the 
most  part  without  care,  without  help,  and 
without  affection."  .>.,  v,    >,  . 

Then  I  sent  out  this  slogan  which  has 
since  gone  several  times  round  the  world: 
"Nobody  must  henceforward  be  condemned 

to  leprosy  for  life."  «„,,„>, 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long,  tough, 
and  difficult  battle,  with  its  setbacks  under- 
gone and  victories  gamed.  Then  In  1954  came 
the  foundation  of  the  World  Day. 

Today  the  World  Day  has  become  an  Im- 
mense "and  wonderful  rendezvous  of  love  in 
everv  country  in  the  world.  ,   .    ^  »«t 

Pi"fteen  vears!  How  long  It  seems!  And  yet, 
at  this  moment,  knowing  better  what  a 
monster  we  had  to  face.  I  marvel  (a  bit 
naively  perhaps!)  that  it  has  taken  no  more 
than  flf^n  years  to  overthrow  those  taboos 
which  are  so  many  thousands  of  years  old, 
to  strike  down  so  many  prejudices  and  ter- 
rors—and sometimes  even  hatredF 

Of  course  all  Is  not  yet  accomplished^  but 
the  movement  thus  created  ^^^Jf^  J--^* 
point  of  no  return.  We  have  opened  eyes  and 
Kearts  which  can  no  longer  forget  The  prob- 
lem of  leprosy  will  henceforward  weigh  more 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  the  world  And 
U.e  world  will  not  get  free  from  It  except  bv 
^t«ng  free   these   people   whose   only   crime 

''S.W  m'iiv  journeys  have  been  made  and 
how  many  years  have  gone  by,f°/*  ^^^^^ 
encounter    with    leprosy,    nearly   forty    years 


^How  many  memorle*  with  dlsappoint- 
mentl  sometimes  but  never  ''Uhout  hop^^ 
??om  the  time  of  t.h.:>ee  iect^:re-t.)urs  t^at  we 
^e.  acoompanaed  by  Si^t^r*  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Apo6Ue^-<juart*r  of  a  century  agc.- 
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to  raise,  by  means  of  1200  meetings,  the  flrst 
thousands  of  pounds  which  enablttl  us  to 
create  Adzope.  Today  Adzop6  has  become  the 
Leprosy  Institute  of  the  Ivory  Coast?, 

That  Is  how,  for  my  wife  and  m^elf,  the 
Battle  against  Leprosy  began.  The  World  Day 
for  the  Leprosy  Sufferers  only  canje  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

Per  millions  of  leprosy  sufferers,  today,  that 
battle  has  been  won.  Its  final  Issue  Is  certain 
for  them  all.  But  It  Is  not  finlshfd  every- 
where. 

The  disorders  throughout  the  world, 
which  are  the  cause  of  some  of  Its  greatest 
calamities,  the  misery  due  to  poverty  which 
Is  constantly  growing  more  severe  etnd  yet  is 
often  disregarded;  the  scandalous  shortage  of 
doctors  In  poor  countries;  the  shameful 
scantiness  of  aid  agreed  to — If  not  merely 
tolerated — all  these  have  allowed  leprosy  to 
pursue  Us  terrifying  effects  In  many  coun- 
tries In  spite  of  Its  being  kept  well  under 
observation.  Sometlnaes,  owing  to  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  that  poverty  which 
keeps  on  spreading  like  dry  rot,  It  even  gains 
new  strength  and  takes  the  offensive. 

Ah,  If  only  we  had  had  those  two  bomb- 
ing-planes In  1954!  Do  you  remember  my  ap- 
peal to  the  two  great  Heads  of  State?  "Give 
up.  each  of  you,  one  death-dealing  aeroplane, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  care  for  all  the  leprosy 
sufferers  In  the  world." 

What  do  they  think  about  It  now,  those 
two  giants,  who  have  come  down  to  being 
ordinary  men.  In  their  gloomy  retirement, 
and  who  never  gave  me  any  answer? 

But  all  regrets  are  vain — and  ctangerous 
too,  unless  new  strength  and  new  hopes  are 
born  of  them. 

The  battle  goes  on,  with  the  same  faith. 
And  every  year  there  comes  round  the  grea.t 
rendezvous  of  love. 

There  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the  road,  wait- 
ing for  us. 

During  fifteen  years  I  undertook  the  re- 
sponsibility— and  the  honour — of  launching 
and  organising  the  World  Day  for  the  Leprosy 
Sufferers.  That  astonishing  festival  was  car- 
ried by  me  at  Its  christening,  and  there- 
after, for  15  years.  I  held  it  In  my  arms  while 
it  grew  heavier  year  by  year. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  pass  on 
Its  destiny  to  younger  hands  In  those  Inter- 
national Committees  which  I  have  areated  or 
called  Into  being. 

I  do  this  In  full  confidence  an*  serenity, 
feeling  sure  that  the  Cause  will  thus  be  car- 
ried on  to  greater  heights  and  greater 
lengths  then  I  could  have  done. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  your  head:  tomorrow  I 
shall  be  at  your  side;  and  I  shall  always  be 
with  you. 

Do  not  let  any  one  of  us  forget,  however. 
In  the  dally  struggle.  In  the  hard  ccsnbats  we 
must  endure  as  well  as  In  the  Joy  of  celebrat- 
ing victories,  that  this  fight  against  leprosy  is 
only  one  chapter  of  that  great  battle  which 
all  of  us.  whoever  we  may  be,  no  matter 
where  we  may  be,  have  to  wage  against  those 
real  leprosies,  so  much  more  contagious,  alas, 
than  the  physical  disease:  they  are  misery, 
famine,  selfishness,  fanaticism  and  cowardice. 

We  have  learned,  when  serving  the  leprosy 
sufferers,  how  to  attack,  pursue  and  conquer 
those  other  leprosies. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  help  in  the  de- 
liverance of  so  many  men  and  women  who 
are  fallen,  accursed,  and  desperate,  why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  Inspire  other  strug- 
gles tomorrow,  against  sufferings  of  world- 
wide extent? 

Each  year,  when  the  World  Day  for  the 
Leprosy  Sufferers  comes  round — and  every 
day  of  every  year  when  that  Day  Is  prolonged 
or  being  prepared  for — we  shall  be  fighting 
against  all  these  Intolerable  evils,  that  could 
be  vanquished  by  science,  if  love  would  only 
Insist  upon  It. 

For  It  Is  only  by  loving  the  world  that  we 
shall  save  It. 

Raoxti.  Pollereau. 

(Translated  by  W.  Angus-Jones.) 


The  Whiti:  House, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  stigma  attached  to  leprosy  symbolizes 
the  darkest,  most  superstitious,  most  irra- 
tional of  human  fears. 

For  we  now  know  that  leprosy  can  be 
checked.  Deformities  can  be  corrected.  Scien- 
tists seek — and  will  someday  discover — a  pre- 
ventive. Pear  born  In  the  mists  of  Ignorance 
be  can  made  to  vanish  In  the  sunshine  of 
facts. 

Disease  and  Ignorance  In  any  part  of  this 
small  planet  threatens  us  all.  The  germs  of 
Ignorance,  no  less  than  those  of  disease, 
spread  from  person  to  person.  But  so,  too, 
do  the  seeds  of  enlightenment — and  It  Is 
those  we  must  choose  to  nurture. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  all  who  seek  to 
make  known  the  facts  of  leprosy.  I  commend 
those  who  work  to  eliminate  both  a  disease 
and  a  fear  that  stand  In  the  path  of  compas- 
sion and  progress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

World  Leprosy  Day, 
New  York.  N.Y..  November  24,  1967. 
His  Eminence  Paul-Emile  Cardinal  Lecer, 
West  Montreal  25, 
Quebec.  Canada. 

Dear  Cardinal  Leceh  :  As  a  doctor,  as  a  per- 
son and  as  the  chairman  of  the  World  Leprosy 
Day  observance  In  the  United  States,  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  your  spirited  dedication  to 
and  love  for  the  victims  of  leprosy. 

Your  action  calls  attention  to  the  kind  of 
hope  and  the  kind  of  faith  and  the  kind  of 
work  needed  to  eradicate  this  most  feared 
disease  from  the  earth 

I  send  you  my  warmest  admiration  and 
most  sincere  well  wishes  on  your  splendid 
undertaking.  Your  action  points  the  way  for 
the  human  race — for  we  must  be  our  broth- 
ers' keepers  In  fact  as  well  as  In  theology. 
Otherwise  the  world  cannot  be  a  good  or  a 
Godly  or  a  safe  place  for  anyone. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leona  Baumgartner,  M.D 

World  Leprosy  Day. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  24.  1967. 
His  Eminence  Patjl-Emile  Cardinal  Leger. 
West  Montreal  25, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

Dear  Cardinal  Leger:  World  Leprosy  Day 
will  be  observed  In  the  United  States  on 
January  28. 

As  the  date  of  this  observance  approaches, 
our  thoughts  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  that 
day  and  on  the  poignancy  that  your  dedica- 
tion gives  to  that  meaning.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  recognize  that  one  should  love  his  neigh- 
bor, no  matter  how  afflicted  with  misery,  but 
it  is  a  much  more  difficult,  a  much  finer  and 
much  more  grand  thing  to  practice  one's 
faith  In  the  face  of  unpleasant  realities. 

We  are  Indebted  to  you  for  your  startling 
example  of  selflessness  and  concern  for  suf- 
fering humanity.  Would  that  we  have  the 
courage,  the  vsrit,  the  will  and  the  strength 
to  go  and  to  try  to  do  likewise.  For  in  the 
direction  of  the  kind  of  pure  service  that 
you  have  taken  lies  the  hope  of  all  people 
all  over. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs   .\p.THTTR  J  Goldberg. 


STUDIES    BY   THE   COMMTTTEE   ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  this  request  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1,  which 
request  has  been  relayed  to  me  through 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  Resolution  189  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  yesterday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
iS.  Res.  189>  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tional studies  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  have  an  amendment  which  has 
been  prepared  and  placed  in  my  hands 
at  the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  12.  after  the  word  "how- 
ever", strike  out  "That  this  study  shall  not 
be  conducted  In  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
reexamine,  compete,  delay  or  Interfere  with 
the  planning,  financing  or  construction  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  presently  planned 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority."  and  Insert  "That  neither  the 
conduct  of  this  study  nor  any  of  its  observa- 
tions, conclusions,  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions shall  In  any  way  re-examine,  delay, 
compete  or  interfere  with  the  rapid  transit 
system  planned  by  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  question  is  put.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  Informed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  this 
amendment  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  members  of  the  committee. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 


THE  GOLD  RUSH   OF   1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
1967  may  well  go  down  in  history  as  the 
year  of  the  big  gold  rush. 

U.S.  gold  stocks  have  declined  from 
$13. '2  billion  in  January  to  $12.4  billion  in 
November.  Against  this  gold  reserve,  for- 
eign governments  hold  claims  totaling 
more  than  $14  billion.  And  $10  billion  of 
that  gold  must  be  retained  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  reserve  supporting  the  value  of 
our  domestic  currency. 

Just  10  years  ago.  U.S.  gold  stocks  were 
valued  at  almost  $23  billion.  In  10  years' 
time  our  gold  holdings  have  been  reduced 
by  nearly  half. 

This  diminishing  gold  supply  would 
represent  no  immediate  and  pressing 
problem  for  the  Unit^  States  were  it  not 
for  foreign  governments  converting  some 
of  their  dollars  into  gold. 

Against  this  background  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  foreign  countries  and 
international  organizations  owed  the 
United  Slates  about  $42  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  These  debts  are 
the  result  of  our  assistance  to  countries 
during  World  Wars  I  and  H,  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  Export-Import 
Bank  loans,  and  the  sale  of  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  a  report 
to  Congress  last  October  noted: 
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If  interest  and  principal  repayments  now 
due  were  to  be  made  on  all  of  these  debts, 
pnoueh  revenue  would  be  received  to  elim- 
inate any  current  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

One  of  the  leading  claimants  on  U.S. 
eold  reserves,  but  also  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  debtors    to    the    United    States,   is 

France. 

As  of  June  30.  1966.  French  debts  to 
the  United  States  arising  from  World 
War  I  amounted  to  $6,715,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  $4,882,000,000  in  principal 
and  interest  was  due,  but  unpaid.  The 
French  have  not  made  a  payment  on  this 
debt  since  1930. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  gave  more  than  $3.2  billion 
in  grants  and  loans  to  France,  not  in- 
cluding the  billions  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  military  defense  of  France.  Most  of 
this— $2.9  billion — was  in  grants. 

I  recite  these  figures  not  with  any 
realistic  hope  that  this  countr>-  can  force 
France  to  pay  its  legitimate  debts  to  this 
countrv.  We  have  every  legal  basis  for 
making  such  a  demand,  but  the  poUtical 
implications  appear  to  rule  out  this 
course  of  action  for  the  present. 

But  I  think  these  figures  can  be  used 
as  a  measure  of  Charles  de  Gaulle's  In- 
gratitude for  the  assistance  given  his 
nation  by  this  country  in  the  past. 

President  De  Gaulle  appears  t.o  be 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  weakening  U.S. 
Interests  in  Europe  wherever  and  how- 
ever he  can. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  French  have 
sought  to  undermine  confidence  in  the 
dollar  by  converting  huge  amounts  of 
their  dollar  reserves  Into  gold. 

French  policies  within  the  NATO  orga- 
nization are  also  well  known,  and  it  is 
doubtful  at  this  moment  that  France 
will  continue  in  the  alliance  after  1969. 
The  historic  ties  between  this  country 
and  France  date  back  to  the  American 
Revolution.  France  and  the  French  peo- 
ple will  alwavs  have  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  and 
nothing  that  Charles  de  GauUe  can  do 
will  destroy  that. 

The  French  are  a  sturdy  people.  They 
have  survived  revolutions,  pestilence, 
and  occupation.  With  an  effort,  they  can 
survive  De  Gaulle  also. 


CONSIDERATIONS  IN  ESTABLISH- 
ING SOUND  RESERVES  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  tMr. 
Holland!  last  week  announced  that 
hearings  will  be  held  the  week  of  January 
28  on  proposals  to  establish  a  strategic 
reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans, including  consideration  of  a  bill 
Introduced  early  in  this  Congress  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] <S  2233',  another  introduced 
last  Thursday  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr  MoNRONEYl  'S  2743',  and 
one  I  introduced  about  6  weeks  ago  <  S. 
2617),  which  contemplates,  in  addition 
to  the  commodities  I  have  named,  ulti- 
mate reserves  of  cotton,  rice,  and  flax- 
seed as  well  as  wheat  and  feeds. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  setting  the  hearings  and  also 
to  put  some  material  In  the  record  which 


I  hope  will  be  helpful  to  Members  m  any 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  re- 
serve proposals  during  the  holidays.  I 
had  rather  hoped  we  could  consider  the 
bill  in  this  session  of  Congress,  but  I  must 
agree  with  Senator  Holland  that  reserve 
policy  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
not  set  hurriedly. 

The  reserve  proposal  is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  effort  to  raise  market  prices 
on  the  commodities  involved,  and  I  very 
much  hope  that  this  will  occur.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  commenting  on 
his  disappointment  over  House  failure  of 
the  Purcell  reserve  bill,  estimate  that 
it  might  have  improved  grain  prices  10 
cents  per  bushel,  which  would  be  little 
enough  when  the  average  of  farm  prices 
is  only  73  percent  of  parity. 

However,  the  reserve  proposal  is  not 
just  a  price-lifting  measure.  Regardless 
of  the  pric€  situation,  the  Nation  needs  t-o 
have  reserves  for  several  reasons,  in- 
cluding national  security  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  and  other  peoples  of 
the  world  against  droughts,  floods,  or 
other  disasters  which  might  dramatically 
worsen  the  already  serious  world  food 
shortage. 

President  Johnson  called  for  such  re- 
serves in  his  agricultural  message  in  1965, 
and  there  was  a  reserve  provision  in  the 
bill  subsequently  sent  up  to  Congress. 
Nothing  was  enacted,  basically  I  believe 
because  we  had  not  given  the  subject 
very  extensive  or  thorough  study. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  has  now  considered  the 
matter  of  proper  reserve  policy  carefully. 
Frederick  V.  Waugh,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  excellent  studies  in  a  number  of 
field";  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
proposed  a  study  for  the  Commission 
which  appears  in  volume  V  of  the  tech- 
nical papers  published  by  the  Advisorj- 
Commission.  Members  can  get  copies  by 
calling  the  Commission. 

In  his  study,  Mr.  Waugh  identifies 
seven  aims  of  reserve  programs,  includ- 
ing provision  of  adequate  working  stocks 
to  supply  distributors,  processors  and  for 
export,  reduction  of  the  danger  of  food 
shortages  at  home  and  abroad,  and  help- 
ing to  slabUize  farm  Income  and  thereby 
the  general  economy  as  well  as  lift  the 
level  of  farm  returns  and  farm  income. 
Waugh  identifies  types  of  reserves  by 

purpose.  ^    ,     iu 

Working  from  Mr.  Waugh's  study,  the 
Food  and  Fiber  Commission  recommend- 
ed that  the  Nation  estabUsh  two  levels 
of  stocks,  one  would  be  carryover  stocks. 
managed  to  maintain  reasonable  stabil- 
ity of  supply  of  the  commodities  involved 
for  normal  requirements. 

In  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
\lsor5'  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  the 
summary  of  recommendations  for  modi- 
fication of  commodity  supply  and  reserve 
policies  will  be  found  starting  at  page  22, 
and  a  more  extensive  discussion  starts  on 
page  73  of  the  report. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  to  un- 
derstand the  differing  purposes  of  re- 
serve stocks,  and  the  consequent  differ- 
ence in  types  of  management  needed  for 
a  strategic  or  emergency  reserve,  and  for 
a  stabilization  reserve.  This  importance 
is  increased  in  the  present  situation  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  having  some  differ- 
ences on  proper  reserve  policies  as  a  re- 


sult of  confusion  as  to  objectives  and 
types. 

There  also  appears  to  be  some  differ- 
ences as  to  the  degree  of  control  over  re- 
serves which  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  farmers,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  I  analyze  the  three  bUls  pending  in 
this  body,  all  three  attempt  to  strength- 
en current  farm  prices  in  some  degree  by 
providing  for  the  removal  from  the  mar- 
ket of  some  of  our  1967  production  in 
excess  of  annual  needs. 

Senator  McCarthy  s  bill,  like  the  Pur- 
cell bill,  would  have  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  buy  up  some  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  soybeans,  presumably  on 
a  bid  basis,  for  not  to  exceed  115  percent 
of  the  price  support  loan  level.  The  CCC 
resale  price  would  escalate  to  145  per- 
cent of  the  loan  level  as  total  national 
carryover,  or  supply,  shortens.  It  Is  sub- 
ject "to  the  criticism  that  was  made  of 
the  PurceU  bill  in  the  House,  that  the 
protection  given  farm  prices  by  the  resale 
level  is  least  when  most  needed,  or  when 
supplies  are  largest. 

The  Monroney  bUl,  as  I  understand  it, 
has  about  the  same  features.  The  CCC 
could  both  buy  and  sell  commodities  at 
115  percent  of  price  support  plus  carry- 
ing charges  on  the  same  day  unless  and 
until    overall    supplies    got    low.    Then, 
when  market   prices   would   already   be 
high  and  protection  is  least  needed,  me 
price  on  CCC  stocks  would  go  up  to  parity 
less  the  amount  of  certain  pav-ments— 
75  cents  per  bushel  currently  m  the  case 
of  wheat  and  30  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
case  of  com.  Prices  would  be  ver>-  likely 
to  be  at  the  release  levels  in  the  market 
if  wheat  stocks  in  all  hands— the  total 
carryover-were    down    to    350    miUion 
bushels  or  less  as  required  In  S.  2  /4rf. 

Both  of  these  two  bills  have  an  ex- 
cellent objective.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion called  for  maintenance  of  adiust- 
able  carr\'over  stocks  to  maintain  reason- 
able stability  of  supplies  and  it  callea 
for  'definite  rules  for  management  of 
such  stocks  to  guard  against  excess  ac- 
quisition because  of  political  pressure  or 
excessive  stock  dlsjwsltions  to  hold  con- 
sumer prices  in  check." 

There  have  been  complaints  of  mis- 
management of  Goveriunent  carryover 
stocks  since  1953.  The  charge  was  made 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  cut 
prfcefand  dumped  about  700.000  tons 
of  oil  meals  early  In  his  administration, 
which  led  to  cheap  feed,  m creased  live- 
stock production  and  resulted  in  rtunous 
livestock  prices.  Secretarv-  Freeman  has 
been  criticized  for  sales  n^rly  2  >ears 
ago  to  help  hold  dov^-n  food  pnces.  and 
to  prevent  inflation. 

Regardless    of    the   validity    of    these 
charges,  they  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
future  except  by  the  adoption  of  well 
understood  rules  or  criteria  for  acq^^^" 
tlon  and  sales  which  the  farmers  and  the 
grain  trade  know  in  advance.  To  the  ex- 
lent  that  the  McCarthy  and  Monroney 
bills  attempt  to  estabUsh  rules  of  the 
game  thev  are  meritorious.  I  beheve  tJie 
committee  ^^"111  find,  however,  that  addi- 
tional management   criteria  are  neces- 
sary If  price-support  loans  and  resale  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  used  as  a  system  of 
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farmer  ownership  and  control  of  carry- 
over reserves,  as  suggested  in  S.^743. 

Whether  commodities  which  are  put 
imder  price  support  loans  may  be  re- 
sealed,  or  must  be  delivered  ta  CCC  or 
redeemed,  is  now  entirely  a  decision  of 
Government,  not  the  farmers.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  rectntly  an- 
noimced  that  it  will  offer  reseal  arrange- 
ments on  wheat  supplies  in  tht  produc- 
ers' hands  when  present  arraagements 
expire  next  spring  and  summer!  I  heart- 
ily approve,  but  it  was  a  dep«e"tmental 
decision — not  a  producers'  deci^on. 

The  only  decision  producers  iflpw  make 
is  whether  to  put  their  consnodities 
under  price  support  loans  and  pay  SVi 
percent  interest  and  storage  co^  to  hold 
it  during  the  first  marketing  year  until 
they  are  either  ready  to  sell  ancj  pay  the 
CCC  back,  or  have  to  deliver  Sie  grain 
to  the  CCC.  They  may  later  be.'given  an 
option  to  reseal,  but  the  offeeis  up  to 
the  Government.  i 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  con- 
troversial sales  of  feed  in  19ii6,  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  characterized  as  one  of  severa'. 
moves  to  dampen  food  price  inflation, 
was  accompanied  by  the  calf  of  some 
grain  in  reseal,  and  I  can  prodiae  a  large 
basketful  of  mail  to  demonstr^e  that  it 
was  not  what  farmers  in  my  State 
wanted  done.  If  price  support  loans, 
and  extended  loans  are  to  be  made  a 
system  of  producer  control  as  suggested 
in  section  1  of  S.  2743,  then  tlSe  present 
discretion  of  the  Department  erf  Agricul- 
ture to  extend  or  terminate  reSeal  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  and  lodged  with 
the  farmers.  The  enactment  of  a  policy 
statement  does  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective unless  followed  by  the  authori- 
zation of  a  program  which  will  imple- 
ment that  policy:  there  would  have  to 
be  automatic  reseal  if  the  producers 
wished  it.  In  S.  2743,  section  1  declares 
It  the  policy  cf  Congress  to  establish  re- 
serves and  maintain  them  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  the  control 
of  producers.  It  then  proceeds  to  provide 
for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chase, ownership  and  control  of  sizable 
stocks  which  the  corporation  can  hold 
or  sell  Into  the  market  in  the  discretion 
of  the  corporation's  managers  under 
existing  criteria  until  and  unless  over- 
all stocks  in  the  Nation  drop  to  very 
low  levels.  At  that  point,  and  only  at 
that  point,  the  law  takes  over  and  raises 
the  level  at  which  CCC  sales  may  be 
made.  When  stocks  or  carryover  is  high, 
and  producers  most  need  protection,  S. 
2743  offers  them  nothing  new  except  the 
possibility  that  CCC  may  buy  enough 
wheat,  feed  grain  or  soybeans  to  reach 
specified  stock  levels,  and  it  may  or  may 
not  resell  them  into  the  market  at  the 
level  currently  authorized  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  Ls  not  the  sort  of 
objective  I  was  attempting  to  achieve  In 
S.  2617.  a  bill  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Mansfield.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
BtiRDicK,  Cooper.  Harris.  Yarborouch, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Morse.  Church.  Mon- 
RONEY.  and  Metcalf. 

The  bill  I  sponsored  was  designed  to 
bring  into  existence  the  two-level  type  of 
reserves  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  and 
specifically  to  establish  the  strategic  or 


emergency  reserve  identified  in  Mr. 
Waugh's  study  and  recommended  by  the 
Commission  at  pages  22  and  76  of  their 
report. 

At  page  22,  in  the  summary  of  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  said: 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  national  security  or  strategic  re- 
serve. Including  emergency  stocks  for  food 
aid.  This  reserve  should  be  Isolated  from 
the  market  except  as  offsetting  sales  and 
purchases  are  required  to  maintain  the 
quality   of   the   reserve   stocks. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  reserve  now. 

The  normal  needs  of  foreign  demand  and 
food  aid  can  and  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  regular  market  for  farm  products. 
Food  aid  should  be  purchased  by  the  U.S.  or 
the  recipient  government  on  the  basis  of 
announced  plans  made  known  to  farmers 
In  advance  of  planting. 

The  citation  to  emergency  reserves  in 
the  body  of  the  report  repeats  virtually 
this  same  language,  adding  to  it  a  little 
by  citing  droughts  in  India  or  Pakistan 
as  an  example  of  emergency  needs. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2617  which  I  intro- 
duced is  not  intended  to  be  a  device  for 
managing  current  carryover  stocks.  It 
was  intended  to  withdraw  some  of  the 
stocks  now  available  in  excess  of  require- 
ments during  the  current  marketing 
year  into  an  emergency  or  strategic  re- 
serve and  keep  them  there,  isolated  from 
the  market  as  the  Food  and  Fiber  Com- 
mission recommended,  for  release  only 
on  a  basis  of  a  critical  .supply  situation. 
We  already  have  price  support  loans  and 
reseal  programs  but,  as  the  Commission 
report  stated  in  regard  to  such  an  iso- 
lated reserve  as  I  have  proposed: 

We  do  not  have  such  a  reserve  now. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  current 
oversupply  to  start  to  build  an  emer- 
gency reserve,  we  would  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  oversupply  on  current 
wheat  feed  grain,  and  soybean  prices  in 
the  market  and  hopefully  obtain  a  more 
just  price  for  producers. 

Let  me  review  the  events  which  have 
led  to  a  decline  of  30  to  40  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  further 
clarify  the  situation. 


Our  Government  last  year  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  by  32  percent 
because  stocks  were  low  and  there  was 
some  fear  that  carryover  might  drop 
under  400  million  bushels.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Government  notified  our 
mission  abroad  that  supplies  of  wheat 
for  food  aid  would  be  off  25  percent  and 
to  slow  up  on  wheat  commitments.  Addi- 
tionally, we  substituted  grain  sorghum 
for  wheat  to  satisfy  part  of  our  outstand- 
ing commitments,  as  in  the  case  of  India. 
Wheat  exports  in  the  1967  marketing 
year  fell  to  742  million  bushels  from  867 
million  bushels  the  year  before. 

As  a  con.sequence  of  a  26-percent  in- 
crease in  planting  we  have  a  1,554.000,- 
000  bushel  wheat  crop  this  year — a  very 
big  one.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  estimating  our  exports,  including 
food-for-peace  shipments,  at  750  mi'lion 
bushels  so  total  requirements  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  needs  are  100  to  125 
million  bushels  less  than  the  crop  we 
have  just  harvested.  This  excess  will  be 
an  addition  to  our  stocks  of  wheat  car- 
ried over  into  the  1968-69  crop  year.  The 
grain  trade  has  been  doubtful  that  ex- 
ports would  reach  the  750-million-bushel 
target  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  until  very  recently,  when  we 
announced  negotiations  with  India  for 
another  3'2  million  tons,  or  around  125 
million  bushels.  Some  in  the  trade  now 
think  the  target  may  be  reached.  Even 
so.  the  current  crop  of  wheat  is  consid- 
erably more  than  our  requirements,  the 
extra  production  has  depressed  prices, 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  available  supply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record  a  table 
from  the  Department  of  Ai^riculture 
wheat  situation  report  for  November 
showing  supply,  distribution,  and  carry- 
over of  wheat  in  recent  years,  including 
a  projection  of  what  is  expected  in  this 
1967  crop  year,  ending  next  June  30.  The 
table  shows  carryover  will  Increase  100 
to  120  million  bushels  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABtE  I.— WHEAT:  SUPPLY,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRICES.  ANNUAL  1962-67  (REVISIONS  IN  FOOD  ITEM  BASED   ON   19t3 

CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES) 

II  n  millions  ol  bushels) 

YHr  bacinninf  July  1 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 '     1967  proiecled 


Supply: 

Carryover.  July  1 1.322.0 

Production 1.092.0 

Imports' 5.4 

ToUl 2.419.4 

Domestic  disappearance: 

Food> 50a4 

Seed 61.4 

Industry .1 

Feed  (residual)  < 18.5 

On  farm  where  grown (16. 1) 

Total 580.4 

Available  for  export  tndMrryoMf 1.839.0 

Exports' 643.8 

Total  disappearance 1.224.2 

Stocks,  June  30 1. 195.2 

Private  "Free" (6.0) 


1.195.2 

1.146.8 

3.9 


901,4 

1.283  4 

1,1 


817  3 

1.315,6 

,9 


535.2 

1,310.6 

1,8 


426 

1.5M 

1 


2.345.9      2,185.9      2,133.8      1.847.6 


503.3 

65.0 
.1 
20.0 
(15.2) 


509.2 

65,6 

.1 

68.7 

(31.4) 


515,1 

61,9 

,1 

154.1 

(41,7) 


507,7 

78,3 

,1 

92.8 

(24.6) 


1.911 


512 
70 


100-125 


S8S.4 

1.757.5 

856.1 

1.444.5 
901.4 
(19.7) 


643.6 

731.2 

678.9 

1.542.3 

1.402.6 

1.168.7 

725,0 

867,4 

742  4 

682-707 


1.368.6 
817.3 
(97.0) 


1.598,6 
535.2 
(194.  8) 


1.421,3 
426,3 
(221.9) 


1.274-1.299 

750 

1.432-1.457 
524  549 


'  Preliminary, 

>  Imports  and  exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  ol  wheat 

>  Used  for  food  in  the  United  States  and  US.  territories,  and  by  the  military  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

•  Assumed  to  roughly  approximate  total  amount  used  for  feed,  including  amount  used  in  mixed  and  processed  teed. 
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Mr  McGOVTERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  start  on  the  tightly  held  emergency  or 
Strategic  reserve  we  have  discussed  for 
veTrs  and  the  Food  and  Fiber  Commls- 
cinn  has  recommended,  without  taking 
in  a  bushel  for  which  there  is  real  cur- 
rent need— a  situation  which  may  not 
exist  every  year— and  at  the  same  time 
help  lift  farm  prices.  ^  .    ^     t. 

That  is  what  my  bill  proposed  to  do.  It 
has  been  erroneously  characterized  as  a 
1-year  one-crop  bill.  It  is  not.  It  clearly 
contemplates  a  continuing  emergency  re- 
serve   It   provides    for    contracts    with 
farmers  to  store  wheat  until  critically 
low   supplies   result   In    termination    of 
enough  contracts  to  rebuild  stocks  by  5 
percent   of    annual    requirements,    con- 
tracts which  extend  liideflnitely  and  not 
just  for  1  year.  It  calls  for  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  fluctu- 
ations in  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
tion since  1900.  and  fluctuations  in  de- 
mand on  our  supplies  during  the  same 
period,  so  the  Agriculture  Committees 
and  Congress   can   next   year   make    a 
knowledgeable  determination  of  the  size 
of  strategic  or  emergency  reserves  we 
should  maintain  and  adopt  permanent 
security  reserve  goals. 

The  Waugh  study  and  the  Pood  and 
Fiber   Commission    report   based   on   it 
recommend  that  the  combined  total  of 
our  carryover  and  reserve  should  be  450 
to  650  million  bushels  of  wheat.  35  to  45 
million  tons  of  feed  grains.  10  to  12  mil- 
lion hundredweight  of  rice,  and  5  to  6 
million  bales  of  cotton.  They  made  no 
recommendation    as    to    soybeans    and 
vegetable  oils.  A  study  by  O.  V.  Wells  and 
Karl  A.  Fox.  published  as  Senate  docu- 
ment 130  in   1952.  concluded  that  we 
should   have   a    reserve.   In    addition   to 
wheat,  feeds,  rice  and  cotton,  of  100  mil- 
lion bushels   of   soybeans.    800   million 
pounds   of    vegetable    oils,    150    million 
pounds  of  dry  beans,  100  million  pounds 
of  lard,  about  2  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent  in  nonfat  dry  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  8  million  bushels  of  flaxseed. 
In  all  instances,  these  are  totals  for 
both  carryover  and  strategic  reserve,  un- 
divided between  the  two. 

In  S.  2617  I  have  proposed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  contract,  to  go  into 
emergency  reserve,  up  to  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  500  million  bushels  of 
feed  grains,  and  75  million  bushels  of 
soybeans,  and  that  the  Department  re- 
port in  May  on  possible 'emergency  re- 
quirements not  only  of  those  three  items, 
but  also  cotton,  rice,  and  flaxseed. 

The  quantities  in  the  bill  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  goal  of  both  carryover 
and  emergency  reserve,  but  were  set  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  take  out  of  the  market  this  year 
supplies  which  are  excess  to  require- 
ments— supplies  which  can  now  be  spared 
and  put  away  without  hardship  to  any- 
one—pending a  knowledgeable  congres- 
sional determination  of  reserve  policy 
and  quantities  which  may  be  needed  for 
a  proper  emergency  reserve  as  distin- 
guished from  carryover. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  that  if 
we  establish  a  strategic  reserve  to  protect 
against  unforeseen  contingencies,  it  will 
be  possible  to  manage  carryover  more 
precisely  and  avoid  the  presence  of  very 


large  oversupplies.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  knows  that  there  is  enough 
wheat,  or  corn,  or  rice,  or  soybeans,  or 
cotton  in  storage,  sealed  off  from  normal 
market  supply,  to  meet  needs  if  a  drought 
or  floods  or  war  demand  creates  an  un- 
foreseen emergency,  he  will  not  have  to 
take  such  possible  requirements  into  ac- 
count in  setting  acreage  allotments  each 
year.  He  will  not  have  to  add  a  margin  of 
acreage  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
low  yields— the  strategic  reserve  will  be 
there  as  a  backstop.  If  the  strategic  re- 
serve is  depleted  in  any  year,  then  acre- 
age can  be  set  the  next  year  to  replenish 
it    and  contracts  made  during  the  fol- 
lowing harvest  to  set  aside  the  produc- 
tion for  the  reserve. 

When  an  acreage  allotment  is  set  to 
get  extra  production  to  build  or  rebuild 
the  reserve  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ture  should  execute  reserve  contracts  at 
harvest  time  so  this  production  will  not 
get  into  and  affect  the  market,  and  so  as 
many  producers  as  wish  to  do  so  may  get 
a  pro  raU  share  of  reserve  storage  con- 
tracts. Unfortunately,  this  cannot  now 
be  done  for  the  1967  crop.  Some  pro- 
ducers have  marketed  their  crops.  How- 
ever, enough  have  held,  or  put  grain  un- 
der price-support  loan,  to  permit  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  to  be  contracted  for 
reserve  if  Congress  enacts  legislation 
early  next  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  act  on  re- 
serve policy  very  promptly  next  year. 

I  shall  be  happy,  during  any  recess  we 
may  have  or  in  Januarj'.  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  any  who  are  Interested. 


NATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL 
BARGAINING  ACT 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Act  of  1968  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January.  The  bill 
provides  farmer  producers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  the  opportunity  to 
bargain  collectively  and  effectively  for 
a  fair  price  for  their  produce. 

While  existing  laws  and  programs 
have  brought  the  farmer  out  of  the  dark 
davs  of  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
and  have  prevented  disaster,  they  have 
only  provided  a  floor  under  farm  income 
and  have  not  brought  rightful  i^rospenty 
to  farm  families.  Tliey  have  prevented 
disaster;  they  have  not  assured  equity  or 
prosperity. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause these  programs,  commendable  and 
necessary  as  they  have  been,  have  not 
attacked  the  basic  problem  of  farm  in- 
come—the inabiUty  of  the  farmer  to 
price  his  product  to  meet  his  costs  and 
expenses  and  provide  a  fair  profit,  I 
think  President  John  F.  Kennedy  sum- 
med it  up  best  when  he  once  said: 

The  farmer  la  the  only  man  In  our  econ- 
omy who  buvs  everything  he  buys  at  retail, 
sells  everything  he  sells  at  wholesale,  and 
pays  the  freight  both  ways. 

This  has  remained  true  despite  the 
important  progress  of  the  last  7  years  in 
farm  legislation  and  farm  income. 

This  was  true  20  years  ago.  M,  w. 
Thatcher  in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestrv-  Committee  in 
1947.  addressed  himself  to  the  sUte  of 
farm  economic  power : 


The  farmer  Is  an  Individual.  He  has  no 
economic  power  to  protect  himself  In  our 
present  big  economy.  He  cannot  strike.  Our 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives  have 
never  suggested  such  a  weapon.  He  cannot 
flx  the  prices  of  his  commodities. 

Regarding  the  farmer's  inability  to  set 
his  owTi  prices,  Mr.  Thatcher  said: 

Organized  labor  would  strike  before  accept- 
ing such  a  potential  position  of  economic 
disparity.  Manufacturers  would  not  produce 
except  in  control  of  price  making.  Banks 
would  liquidate  Instead  of  continuing  serv- 
ices under  such  doubtful  conditions  as  con- 
front farmers.  Public  utilities  would  liquidate 
If  their  present  protection  were  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

Mr.  Thatcher  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  farm  bargaining  power  He 
has  almost  singlehandedly  kept  alive  the 
concept  of  bargaining  power  over  the 
years.  And  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  refusal  to  abandon  thi.<:  necessarj'  and 
worthwhile  proposal. 

For  a  National  Agricultural  Bargain- 
ing Act  is  sorely  needed  and  must  be 
passed  if  we  expect  the  American  family 
farmer  to  stay  in  the  business  of  farming. 
Tliere  is  no  force  so  powerful  as  that  of 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  believe 
that  the  time  for  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  a  Wagner 
Act  for  agriculture  has  come.  However, 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  such  legisla- 
tion will  be  very  helpful  unless  a  specific 
proposal  is  placed  before  the  farmer  and 
the   public   for   suggestions,   comments, 
arguments,  and  criticism. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  intend  to  offer 
early  next  year  a  bill  specifically  aimed 
at  providing  a  decent  economic  and  bar- 
gaining position  for  the  fanner.  It  is  my 
hope  that  public  and  private  discussion 
of  the  bill  will  move  forward  so  that  we 
might  have  hearings  early  next  year  in 
the  Congress,  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  a  bill  Is  necessary. 

It  Ls  necessary  because  without  it  the 
farmers  are  doomed  to  permanent  econo- 
mic disenfranchisement.  without  any 
real  hope  of  receiving  the  just  portion  of 
national  income  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

In  just  about  ever>'  way  that  the 
economic  status  of  farmers  can  be  meas- 
ured, they  rank  lov.er  than  any  other 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession  in  our 
society.  In  1966  general  construction 
trades  laborers  earned  $3.87  per  hour; 
trucking  warehouse  workers.  $3,18  an 
hour;  railroad  workers.  $3,09  an  hour; 
factory  workers,  $2  71  an  hour:  retail 
food  workers,  $2.39  an  hour:  and  in  last 
place  the  farmer  earned  only  $1.60  an 
hour.  I  am  pleased  that  American  labor  is 
doing  better;  I  want  the  American 
farmer  to  do  well  also. 

As  the  most  recent  issue  of  Minnesota 
Agriculture  points  out,  the  $160  national 
average  will  appear  high  to  many  farm- 
ers in  the  Midwest,  where  the  average 
for  most  major  types  of  farmmg  oper- 
ations was  closer  to  $1  an  hour. 

But  every-  farmer  has  much  more  at 
stake  than  "his  labor.  He  risks  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  land,  ma- 
chinerj'    and  production  expenses  every 


year. 


Farmers  are  businessmen.  But  no  busi- 
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ness  could  or  would  stay  in  operation  un- 
der the  conditions  affecting  every  farm- 
er's operations.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of 
wind,  weather,  rain,  and  sunshine.  One 
could  imagine  the  problems  of  tl^  auto- 
mobile plant  manager  whose  cars  would 
be  compact-size  or  full-size  sedans  or 
perhaps  none  at  all  depending  on  the 
amount  of  sunshine  or  rainfall  ^during 
the  year.  | 

Second,  the  farmer  has  no  eeanomlc 
power  to  establish  a  price  on  tte  com- 
modity he  has  for  sale.  He  must  take 
whatever  is  offered  to  him  by  way  of  the 
market  price,  or  Federal  programs.  Even 
with  extreme  care  in  formulating  supply 
management  programs,  unusually  good 
weather  or  other  crop  conditions  may  de- 
crease the  farmer's  bargaining  power 
significantly.  This  year  is  a  good  illus- 
tration. As  of  November  1.  four  crops — 
com,  soybeans,  sorghum  grains,  and 
rice — were  at  all  time  record  levels.  Pro- 
duction in  those  crops  was  from  25  to  41 
percent  higher  than  the  average.  Just 
the  news  of  such  record  crops  will  de- 
press market  returns. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  conditions 
have  caused  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  lag  far  behind  the  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  nearly  every  other  member 
of  our  society. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
Civilian  consumers  in  this  country  are 
expected  to  spend  approximately  $85  V2 
billion  this  year,  1967,  for  domestic  farm 
products.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  last 
20  years  of  100  percent. 

The  farmer's  share  or  the  farm  value 
of  that  civilian  food  marketing  bill  Is 
only  $27 '2  billion  and  has  increased  in 
the  last  20  years  only  by  one-half. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  American 
farmer  subsidizes  the  American  con- 
sumer, but  ironically  the  consumers  pay 
more  but  farmers  get  less. 

The  farmer  receives  only  2.7  cents  for 
the  wheat  in  a  pound  loaf  of  white  bread, 
or  12  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  loef. 
The  farmer  sees  overall  only  39  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  in  food  by  the 
American  consumer.  And  this  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar  has  not  varied  ma- 
terially in  the  last  10  years  despite  an 
Increase  in  the  farm  retail  spread. 

We  read  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
adjusted  parity  ratio  had  fallen  another 
point  from  85  last  year  to  78  this  year. 
This  reflects  the  fact  that  while  the 
prices  of  goods  the  farmers  must  buy  are 
increasing  rapidly — and  are  increased  by 
those  who  have  economic  power  to  con- 
trol their  prices  to  meet  costs — the 
farmer  who  also  ha^  overhead  and  costs 
is  unable  to  increase  his  prices  suffici- 
ently to  offset  those  expenses.  And  this 
Is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  This  is  the 
reason  why  something  absolutely  must 
be  done  to  overcome  some  of  the  inherent 
handicaps  faced  by  the  American 
farmer. 

Such  a  step  is  not  new  in  our  history. 
The  most  striking  and  most  noteworthy 
example  of  Federal  legislation  to  improve 
the  economic-bargaining  position  of  a 
group  in  our  society  is  the  Wagner  Act 
of  1935.  This  legislation  has  successfully 
eliminated  sweatshop  conditions  and 
permitted  men  and  women  who  have  no 
other   commodity    to    offer    them    their 


labor  to  bargain  and  receive  a  fair  price 
in  return  for  that  labor. 

Organized  labor  has  come  a  long  way 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  In  1937,  the  aver- 
age annual  wage  in  the  textile  Industry 
was  $850,  even  though  the  hours  were 
from  "caint  to  caint" — "caint"  see  to 
"caint"  sec.  In  1934  coal  miners  were 
making  $3  for  a  12-hour  day.  The  annual 
earnings  of  an  autoworker  at  that  time 
averaged  less  than  $1,000.  or  about  $4  a 
day.  Tlais  year  those  average  earnings 
have  risen  over  seven  times  to  $3.57  an 
hour,  or  somewhere  in  excess  of  $7,000 

annually. 

I  think  the  American  farmer  must  bor- 
row a  page  out  of  the  book  of  organized 
labor.  I  think  the  American  farmer  needs 
a  Magna  Carta  for  agriculture  similar 
to  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935. 

Organized  labor  has  not  seen  the 
Wagner  Act  as  the  total  solution  to  all 
of  their  problems.  They  have  sought  and 
received  such  legislation  as  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act — the  minimum  wage 
law — and  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation  on  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level. 

I  think  it  must  be  very  clear  that  we 
should  not  talk  here  about  throwing  out 
all  of  the  other  farm  and  rural  programs 
now  in  the  law.  American  farmers  sim- 
ply must  have  the  existing  Federal  farm 
programs,  and  all  other  programs  now 
on  the  books  for  their  assistance.  The 
farmers  need  education  legislation,  so- 
cial security  legislation,  they  need  better 
highways  and  roads  and  safer  automo- 
biles, they  need  recreation  and  vacation 
areas,  and  laws  to  protect  their  interests 
as  consumers  with  such  bills  as  truth  in 
lending  and  meat  inspection. 

The  farmers  will  always  need  easy  and 
fully  available  credit,  sewer,  and  water 
for  rural  communities,  and  rural  com- 
munity development. 

While  we  need  more  in  terms  of  bar- 
gaining power  for  the  farmers,  we  need 
to  keep  what  we  have  now.  The  existing 
Federal  farm  programs  have  prevented 
disaster,  but  have  not  assured  prosperity. 
Existing  farm  programs  have  provided 
the  farmer  with  a  floor  in  his  house  but 
not  a  ceiling,  indeed  we  need  to  con- 
stantly improve  these  programs. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  I  shall 
introduce  and  on  which  I  am  now  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches,  will  provide  for 
the  formation  of  institutions  built  right 
into  the  American  farm  structure,  able 
to  establish  fair  prices  for  farm  com- 
modities. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration  for  in- 
troduction is  really  and  fundamentally 
only  a  self-help  measure  for  American 
farmers.  It  will  not  force  any  arbitrary 
authority  on  farmers.  Farmers  must 
freely  join  together  to  work  for  a  com- 
mon end.  They  can  do  it;  I  think  they 
are  now  willing  to  do  it. 

We  have  been  talking  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  about  the  vast  importance  of 
the  principle  of  self-help  for  agricul- 
turally underdeveloped  nations.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  about  time  we  had  some 
"self-help"  for  American  farmers  and 
gave  them  the  tools  and  Federal  law  to 
do  the  Job. 

The  legislation  Is  not  designed  to  raise 
consumer  prices.  It  is  designed  to  give 


the  farmer  a  bigger  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar,  rather  than  increase  the 
size  of  the  dollar.  There  need  be  no  sub- 
stantial consumer  price  increase,  because 
the  farmer  only  gets  a  very  minimal 
share  of  the  retail  price  of  a  given  food 
product  anj'way.  As  an  example,  he  re- 
ceives only  2V2  cents  for  the  value  of 
wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  rest  of  the 
price — most  of  it — is  added  after  the 
fanner  has  been  paid. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation,  not 
because  I  believe  It  will  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  the  American  farmer  or  be  a  final 
and  complete  proposal  in  Itself.  I  am 
doing  so  because  I  believe  that  If  this 
concept  and  if  this  idea  Is  ever  to  become 
a  reality,  some  proposal  In  concrete  lan- 
guage must  be  presented  for  discussion 
and  review  by  farmers,  cooperatives,  and 
farm  organizations.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  put  down  the  language  on  paper  for 
the  farmers  and  the  public,  we  will  surely 
lose  the  fine  work  done  by  those  who  have 
championed  this  cause  for  so  many  years. 
In  conclusion.  I  repeat  that  the  time 
has  come  for  this  idea.  A  recent  Minne- 
sota poll  found  that  75  percent  of  the 
residents  of  Minnesota  favored  such  a 
law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Minnesota  Poll:  Farm  Babgaining  Law 

Favored 
Most  Mlnnesotans  favor  giving  farmers  the 
same  kind  of  bargaining  power  now  enjoyed 
by  industrial  workers,  according  to  a  state- 
wide survey  by  The  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
Minnesota  Poll. 

Currently  a  majority  of  farmers  cannot 
legally  compel  food  processors  to  bargain 
with  them  nor  can  their  actions  legally  bind 
farmers  who  do  not  wish  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

Seventy-flve  per  cent  of  the  state  resi- 
dents Interviewed  said  they  think  It  would 
be  a  good  Idea  to  permit  farmers  to  bargain 
collectively  with  processors  much  in  the 
same  way  unions  deal  with  employers. 

About  one  out  of  six  people  ( 15  per  cent) 
thinks  11  would  be  a  poor  Idea  to  adopt  a 
Wagner  Act  for  farmers  and  10  per  cent  were 
noncommittal. 

If  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture 
were  to  become  a  reality  most  Mlnnesotans 
(79  per  cent)  believe  that  farm  prices  would 
Increase  but  many  of  those  people  do  not 
feel  prices  would  go  up  very  much. 

Only  one  In  five  state  residents  (20  per 
cent)  feels  that  collective  bargaining  would 
result  In  farm  prices  going  up  quite  a  lot. 

Before  Inquiring  about  collective  bargain- 
ing, field  reporters  asked : 

'Do  you  think  farm  families  in  Minnesota 
are   about   as   well   off   financially   as   other 
people  are.  better  off  or  worse  off?" 
The  responses : 

|ln  percent] 


AH  State        City  Rural 

residents    residents    residents 


Better  off  financially 16  14  18 

As  well  off «4  49  35 

Worse  off 36  32  44 

Other  answers 1  1  2 

No  opinion 3  4  1 

~i00  ioO  100 

Total 


"The  small  farmers  are  suffering  but  the 
large  farmers  are  not,"  a  rural  Dakota 
County  man  said. 
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DeCemOer    lO,    lifOt  as  to  the  war  ItseU.  t«iy  •■  it  is.  you  can- 

„    »r,t  declines  In  farm  prices  have  re-     tion— these  are  some  of  the  Johnson  ac-  ^  ^^         ^^  prWetothe  actions  of 

'^t^  the  !i^tlnc°  of  some  farmers  that     compUshments  Mayor  Barr  cites.  ^°       ^^^       ^^^  ,heir  allles-prlae  not  only 

rniiectlve  bargaining  have   been   calling  for  '•""'^           ^                         ^  ^^^^^  ^ope  for  a  assure  that  a  ora^e  ana  ^/\^  ^r^rieuiam, 

rSsUUon    7 '''^VT'^rh   wUh'^l^^tTdTo-  l-M°whlr:"both    free<iom    and    peace    o^  ^^-^rcha^^elo^be^m^ilnd  d^c'Jd'^  for\hem- 

to  bargain  '^^^Bo^^^f '^^  "'^^  ^^           ^  be  both  secured  and  secure.  seivls  the  form  of  government  they  want- 

""sen  'wIueT  Mondale,  D-Minn.,  has  an-  ^  ^.^at  Mayor  Barr  has  said,  I  con-  ^nd  I  agree. 

nounced    he    will    introduce    a    bill    which  therefore.    Mr.    President,    I    ask         "  is  nece^ary  and  rlght^  our  men  beue^  , 

°ould   allow  a  majority   of  producers  of   a  ^^j^^^s   consent   that   Ws  speech   of  t^^\^"^^„^^°_7eThaTr^  c^n  prey  to 

rommoduy  to  elect  a  bargaining  commute  gj^^^^^    ^^     igg,.    be    printed    in    the  ^^^'^^^^ Z^t\S^  ^o  sJ^^o.ot  ^^. 

^-S:L:T^'=^^^^^^^  H.OK.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^,  =.n^n^itVo  p^P^enrn  ^  fo^e^fn 
:it^H?;.-S^-dr^rs-k:S  was.deredtobeprintedintheK.co..  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
':  oS-sectlon  of^  600  Minnesota  adults :  ^^^^^,  ,,  ^atob  Joseph  M.  Bake,  Ltcom-  Ing  men  consider  lt^n^^7^^^^^^  3^^^. 
"t   has   been   suggested   that   M^^f « J«  xng  CorNTT  Democeatic  Councxl  Victoby  America  not  only  mam                ^^^^^tment, 
Jrnitted   to  bargain  collectively  fth  food  ^^^^^    williamspoet.  Pa.,  Dxcxmbee   14.  ^^^g  \>^f°7o'°^*^e    practical    viewpoint    of 
loces-^ors  much  in  the  same  way  indust^  j^g,  seU-lnterest  and  survival,  we  must  be  pre- 
lorkers    bargain    with    employer  .    Do    you  j  ^        ^eful  for  the  kindness  of  your  In-  ^'^^J^Hn    Vietnam,    as    In    Korea.    Berlin. 
think  that  xs  a  good  or  poor  idea?  vltatlon  and  the  warmth  of  your  hospitality  ^^  ^^^,^    Greece,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere,  to 
opinions    divided    75    per    cent    favorably  vitatu)                     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^it  to  Ly-  ^^^^^^   ^ard  In  the  overall  struggle  to  pre- 
cluded toward  the  ^<^<'^'   '^^^'^^^^^1°  Tommg  County  not  only  possible  but  pleasant  ^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^    avoid    all-out    suicidal 

took  a  dim  view  of  It  and   1°  P*%"°'   '°  ^nd  worthwhile  as  well.  war— and  I  agree.                               

neither   group.    Urban    and    rural    residents  ^^^  ^  especially  appreciate  your  genercKlty         ^^^  ^^^^^  conclude  that  I  support  Presl- 

both  gave  strong  f^'^^^^^'^^^l^^}?^  !,"f;  m  permitting  an  outsider  from  Pittsburgh  to               johnson-and  you  are  right 

gestlon.    Democratlc-Farmer-Laborltes    were  H                                   victory  Dinner,  which              support  him  not   because  I   like  war- 

Lre  inclined  to   think   It   a  good   Idea   ^2  f^^^^J^^J^brates  an  election  triumph,  but  ^^    ^^^^  t^an  he  does  or  any  other  sane 

per  cent)    than   were   Republicans    (62   per  ^           ^^     ^f     tho8^-candldat«s,     party  ^^on-but  because   I  am   convinced   that 

cent  I .                                ^  ^  workers,  and  the  voters  themselves  who  made  ^^  ^^,^^^^  poUcy ,  hard  and  c<^tly  m  It    s^ 

The  next  question  asked:  achievable  and  real.                                       ^        offers  the  surest  and  safest  hope  for  a  woria 

••//  farmers  were  permitted  to  "arpoln  col-  It  ^^^^^^^           ^  vlctory-a  thing  which  ob-      ^^^^^  ^oth  freedom  and  peace  can  be  t>oth 

IfcttDely.  do  you  think  they  ^^^^'U^'f^.  vlously  flUs  you  with  pride  as  well  as  happl-      secured  and  secure. 

not  get  higher  prices  for  thexr  Products?  ^'^'^^  J^^^  ^he  burden  of  responsibility,          gut  then  I  support  the  President  for  other 

seventy-nine   per   cent  said  that  farmers  ^^^^^^°j^  |°,^ej,son   described   it-the   work      reasons-good  reasons  to  ^^  ^'^^-^J^^ 

would  get  higher  prices  and  15  per  cent  said  ^s   Admi   bt                transforming   words   Into          ^^ere    others    might   attack   hun    for   his 

They  wluld  not.  Six  per  cent  did  not  express  and  the  ^g"^^^  ,^^^  ^,^,    Having   met      ^^r  on  poverty,  1  ^^^'^""^ ^'^'°J'X\s  nro- 

an   opinion.    There   were    virtually    no    dlf-  ^"^^     ^        .^  assume  that  responsibility,         where  others  may  assault  him  for  hte  pro 

JTrences  In  the  response  patterns  of  farm,  fl^^^s^^^^^  confidence  In  their  det^r-      g^ams    against   crime   and   urban   bUght.    I 

town  and  city  residents.  mlnatlon  and  capacity  to  follow  through,  to      thank  God  for  thena.                            oosiKtance 

Respondents  who  said  prices  would  go  up  "^t^'^a  record  of  public  service  and  achieve-          where  others  fault  him  for  his  assistance 

were  asked"  ^ont  whirh  will  be  the  lasting  reward  for  all      to  education,  I  acclaim  him  for  it. 

'"do  vcSfMnk  farm  prices  would  go  up  f^^^^^^'^^Tv^  r^L,  and  honor  tonight.         ^nd  on  and  on  the  ^\^^^^^-^^\ 

quite  a  lot  or  not  too  much?"  For  the  past  year,  Indeed  since  my  elec-      too  long,  almost  too  much,  almost  too  im 

The  answers   to  both  questions:  ^  Democratic  National  Committeeman      presslve^                                                                ^^^t 

[in  percent]  a  year  ago,  I  have  wanted  to  come  to  Lycom-          mdeed.   If   r°^ /^%  Te^t'infte  criticism 

unsure   how   much   farm    prices   would       ^  1--°-^;^^^^^°-    ^as  made  It  possible,  at  ?«mll^  too  fuUy,  It  has  kept  it.  word  too 

go  up — satisfy  that  desire.  '^^^^^;  „  .>,„  v.nd  of  record  most  of  us  In 

„„.,„tal                           — ''^  Actually,  I  had  planned  a  trip  here  In  ear  y  ^^t  Is  the  kl^d^f  r«.ord  m       ^  ^^  ^^_ 

Subtotal    ,  „,„^Ko,    Vint  fhp   President  asked  me  to  public  office  try  to  acnievc,  o 

Farm  prices  would  not  go  up 15  ^P^^^^^'^^^^  ^J^^erve  another  election-  Lmpllshment    a    reason    or   source    for    the 

No    opinion.. i       one  held  In  Vletnam^o  I  had  U,  forgo  a  crmc's  taun«^     ^^t                          Medicare,  It 

Total    --  ^°°  "B't  to  Wliuamsport  in  order  to  Journey  to  ^J^-^^  ^^^^^^Ln  Johnson  for  hav- 

..X  don-t  know  how  much  prices  would  go  Saigon  and^be.o^nd.  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^            trip,  I  Ing  Lade  It  a  reaHty  fo^  J- ^'g^^-  P^^^^ 

up.  but  I  do  think  they  would  be  stabU  zed^  ^.^^^^  ^^,  ^ave  missed  It  for  the  world.  whose  ^octo^^  ^If^^^^^^^^^t  Medicare  If  you 

B^d  the  wife  of  a  retired  Lyon  County  farm-  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  an  expert  on  either  the  ^^f '^^  y°"  ^°f  "resment^nd  I  am  not. 

er.                                war  or  on  all  the  nuances  of  Far  Eastern  poll-  are  mad  at  the  Presi             ^^  education,  you 

ticking,  but  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  ^ee  by  J/J°^^°^^^i„  about  Lvndon  Johnson  for 

MAYOR  BARR  S  LYCOMING  SPEECH  myself ,  and  for  myself,  freely  and  unfettered  should  complam  ^^^    ^^.     ^ 

MAYOR  BARK  b  L.i«.^i  ^^^  unbralnwashed.  needv  elementarv  and  secondary  school  chU- 

Mr    BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one  The  frlghtfulness  of  war-any  war-mUed  ^^«^y  ^^J^^ore  "than  a  miUlon  college  stu- 

American   city.   The   wisdom   of   his   ad-  ^^^^^     disclaimed  any  expertise    I  hardly      the  underpaid    vou  have  every  reason  to  be 

ministration  has  caused  him  to  be  known  ,,,^  as  the  man  ^°  ^'^Pf^lT"'.^^^^^,     Igal^t  Lvndon' Johnson  for  having  herped 

as  a   man  of   great  judgment.  For  this     or   clarify    I'^fZ^^^^''^''^  iConJ.      rflse  five  and  a  half  million  Americans  aboje 

Sn..^rsr.?L?=."'  ^:^H£'Bt^^^  ^^^^^v^F^-^ 

a  partial  listing  of  the  impressive  record       ast  tradition  of  ^^V'^^^t   a  significant         The  Johnson  record  is  81  ^°°«^  °^  P^" 
crime  and  urban  blight,  aid  to  educa-     the  road  to  true  democracy 
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cans,  conservation  of  our  lands  and  resources, 
restoration  of  urban  vitality  and  growth, 
protection  for  the  consumer  (and  that  Is  all 
of  US),  purification  of  our  skies  and  rivers, 
highway  beautlficatlon  as  well  as  safety — on 
and  on  Its  goes,  Unpresslve  In  scope  but  more 
Important  still,  significant  because  It  comes 
to  grips  with  the  challenges  and  problems 
not  only  of  our  times  but  of  our  civilization. 

The  battles  against  disease  and  poverty 
have  not  been  won.  that's  true,  but  the  fight 
has  begun  and  Lyndon  Johnson  started  It. 

We  have  not  as  yet  assured  the  consumer 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  protection 
against  fraud  and  deception  but  th»  battle 
Is  on  and  Lyndon  Johnson  started  It.: 

If  you  are  against  this  work,  if  you  oppose 
this  effort,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  mak- 
ing up  your  mind  on  how  to  vote. 

You  should  vote  Republican  becffljse  the 
Republicans  In  the  Congress  have  opposed 
these  programs  In  overwhelming  majority.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  93  percent  of  them  voted 
to  kill  Medicare,  for  example,  and  (would 
you  believe  It?)  68  percent  said  "na,  no,  no, 
the  education  bill  Is  not  going  to  go-f" 

I  have  no  doubts,  no  hesitations,  ao  reser- 
vations about  my  support  for  the  Pfesldent. 

It  Is  not  Just  because  he's  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  too — but  that  helps. 

It  Isn't  only  because  he  has  enacted  legis- 
lation and  started  programs  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  me  as  Mayor  of  a  great 
city — but  I  appreciate  that.  -= 

It  Isn't  because  he  Is  the  President  now 
and  will  be  four  years  from  now — although 
I  am  comforted  by  that  confident  expectation. 

I  support  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  this  year  and  next  for  ajl  these 
reasons,  but  more  Important  still.  I  EupF>ort 
them  becau.~e  I  am  convinced,  beyond  any 
question,  that  they  are  best  for  Amertci. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  America  knows  that 
to   be   true,   as  It  will  show  declslveiy  next 
November.  \ 
^^— f 

THE  COPPER  STRIBIE  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  such 
time  be  allocated  as  necessary  for  Sena- 
tors from  the  copper-producing  States  to 
hold  a  roundrobin  on  the  present  cop- 
per-strike situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  some  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  copper-producing  States  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  have  had 
meetings  with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Labor,  and  Commerce  and,  on  occasion, 
with  their  representatives  when  they 
were  personally  unable  to  attend. 

By  the  same  token,  some  of  us — the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MetcalfI  and  I — have  had  at  least 
two  meetings  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Steelworkers;  namely.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Joe  Maloney  and  International  Rep- 
resentative Al  Skinner,  who  was  also  the 
last  president  of  the  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smeltermen's  Union  before  it  merged 
with  the  Steelworkers  last  July  31,  I  be- 
lieve. 

The  third  member  of  the  union  who 
met  with  us  just  this  morning  was  Mr. 
Jack  Sheehan  who,  I  believe,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Steelworkers  in  Wash- 
ington. Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  any  hard  and  fast  con- 
clusions as  yet;  but  I  do  want  the  Becord 
to  show  that  just  today  the  Senators 
from  the  copper-mining  States — Sena- 
tors Hayden  and  Fannin,  of  Arizona: 
Senators  Bennett  and  Moss,  of  Utah; 
Senators  Montoya  and  Anderson,  of  New 


Mexico;  Senators  Bible  and  Cannon,  of 
Nevada;  and  Senator  Metcalf  and  I. 
from  Montana — have  just  concluded  a 
meeting,  at  which  I  reported  that  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  presidential  fact- 
finding board  is  not  foreseeable,  at  least 
at  the  present  time;  that  the  possibility 
of  Taft-Hartley  being  invoked  against 
the  strike  is  not  now  intended  because 
the  present  supply  of  copper  precludes 
the  national  emergency  factor  on  which 
this  application  of  Taft-Hartley  would 
have  to  be  predicated;  and,  third,  that 
it  is  our  belief — and  I  am  speaking  only 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  MetcalfI 
and  myself  in  this  respect — that  the  na- 
tional stockpile  will  not  be  touched. 

Therefore,  It  appears  to  some  of  us — 
and  I  can  speak  only  for  myself — that 
the  way  this  matter  is  going  to  be  settled 
eventually  will  be  through  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment. When  I  say  'direct  negotiations," 
I  mean  daily,  round-the-clock  sessions, 
which  have  not  as  yet  taken  place. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  of  the  strike. 

We  know  what  delay  means;  it  means 
added  misery  for  the  lot  of  the  miners 
and  smeltermen.  The  longer  the  strike 
lasts,  the  greater  their  difficulty,  the 
worse  their  {x)sition  and  the  more  urgent 
their  need  for  assistance  will  be. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  within 
the  past  several  days,  the  Phelps-Dodge 
Corp.,  one  of  the  big-four  copper  pro- 
ducers, along  with  Anaconda,  Kennecott, 
and  American  Smelting  &  Refining  has 
made  an  ofTer  to  the  steelworkers  of 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  61  to  62 
cents  in  increases.  Yesterday  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  negotiations  based 
on  that  proposal  by  Phelp>s-Dodge  had 
been  broicen  ofif. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  such 
has  not  been  the  case,  that  the  offer  Is 
still  alive.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  flexibility  on 
both  sides  respecting  the  offer  made  by 
Phelps-Dodge  to  the  steelworkers.  This 
is  an  encouraging  factor  because,  for  the 
first  time,  something  of  consequence  has 
been  laid  on  the  table.  For  the  fir.st  time, 
the  unions  and  a  major  producer  seem 
to  be  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
perhaps  establish  the  groundwork  for  a 
settlement  that  might  be  given  consid- 
eration by  the  other  three  major  copper 
producers  In  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  the  10 
copper-State  Senators  this  morning  was 
to  bring  them  up  to  date  with  respect  to 
the  Information  I  had  at  my  disposal. 

The  purpose  of  making  this  statement 
today  Is  to  express  the  hope  that,  based 
on  the  encouraging  sign  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  negotiations  between 
Phelps-Dodge  and  the  steelworkers, 
something  concrete  will  develop. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  concur  absolutely  in  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague.  He 
and  I  have  met  with  representatives  of 
high  officials  or  the  Secretaries  of  the 
interested  Departments:  namely.  Labor, 
Commerce,  and  Defense.  When  we 
offered  a  proposal  for  a  factfinding  com- 


mittee, it  was  accepted  by  the  unions  and 
rejected  by  the  management.  It  was  not 
rejected  with  an  absolute  refusal  not  to 
discuss  matters.  Doors  were  left  open  for 
such  a  committee,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  do  not  feel  we  can  achieve  any- 
thing by  suggesting  that  there  be  an- 
other factfinding  commission. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  suggested,  there  is  one  bright 
spot.  That  is  the  negotiations  wp  have 
been  informed  about  with  Phelps-Etodge. 
This  bright  spot  should  continue  to  be 
encouraged. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference  be- 
tween management  and  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives, but  they  have  not  been 
adamant  or  shut  the  door. 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  that  if  there 
would  be  a  breakthrough  at  Phelps 
Dodge,  there  would  be  a  breakthrough  at 
Anaconda,  Kennecott,  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining,  and  some  of  the  other 
major  copper  producers. 

I  want  to  concur  in  my  colleague's 
remarks  that  I  see  no  possibility  for 
Taft-Hartley.  I  see  no  alleviation  for  the 
situation  from  the  stockpile.  It  looks  like 
factfinding  proceedings  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  are  stalled  for  the  present. 
We  must  urge  that  both  parties  get  to- 
gether on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  endorse  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  has  st.ated.  I  also 
want  to  commend  him  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  has  exemplified  and  as- 
serted with  respect  to  the  copper  strike 
in  this  Nation.  Periodically  we  have  had 
some  meetings  with  the  distinguished 
majority  fioor  leader,  and  periodically 
we  have  evaluated  the  lack  of  progress, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
gotiations that  have  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  copper  industry  and  the 
unions. 

The  two  Senators  from  Montana  pro- 
posed a  few  days  ago  that  the  President 
name  a  special  board,  and  the  copper 
companies  rejected  this  suggestion  at 
the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  re- 
volves around  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  industrywide  negotiations  or 
indivldual-company-with-unlon  negotia- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  as- 
surances that  Phelps  Dodge  is  tenaciously 
conducting  negotiations  with  the  union 
is  a  bright  spot  in  this  wilderness — or 
desert,  I  should  say — of  inaction,  be- 
cause for  6  months  the  companies  and 
the  unions,  on  an  Individual  basis,  have 
been  meeting,  and  there  has  been  no 
progress. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  has  rendered  great  service 
In  trying  to  get  them  together  and  trying 
to  get  a  consensus  or  agreement,  but, 
somehow,  they  have  been  very  far  apart 
up  until  now. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  believe  we 
should  travel  down  the  Taft-Hartley 
road.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  In  the 
last  few  days,  there  have  been  newspaper 
reports  that  the  cause  for  any  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  copper  com- 
panies or  those  in  need  of  copper  in  this 
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country  has  been  that  the  Oovernment 
stockpile  has  been  releasing  part  of  it^ 

"'l^^iderstand  today  that  that  is  not 
true-  that  there  has  been  no  release  from 
the  stockpile.  But  there  have  been  con- 
siderable imports  of  copper  int^  this 
country  because  some  of  the  countries 
that  are  in  negotiations  Imve  foreign  in- 
terests and  they  have  been  bringing  cop- 
per into  the  United  States.  Whether  that 
Is  a  contributing  lactor  to  this  delay.  I 
do  not  know.  I  hope  it  is  not. 

I  think  uppermost  in  our  minds  should 
be  the  fact  that  many  Americans  are  out 
of  work;  that  the  industry  is  a  vital  in- 
dustry to  the  economies  of  the  respective 
States  affected;  and  that  the  delay  up 
to  now  is  beyond  tolerance.  We  are  now 
in  the  sixth  month.  Something  should  be 
done.  All  we  can  do  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  Congress  is  to  exhort  the  com- 
panies, the  unions,  and  the  Federal 
Mediation  Senice  to  try  to  intensify 
meetings  so  that  we  can  arrive  at  some 
reasonable  basis  for  a  settlement. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  want  to  clearly  associ- 
ate myself,  as  I  have  In  the  pa5t,  with 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
a  strike  that  has  crippled  the  copper  in- 
dustry  in   Nevada   and   other   Western 

States. 

I  joined  the  majority  leader  some 
weeks  ago  in  urging  that  labor  and  man- 
agement get  together  for  negotiations  on 
a  daily.  around-Uie-clock  basis.  I  am 
hopeful  oiu-  efforts  had  .some  salutary 
effect  in  bringing  labor  and  manage- 
ment a  little  closer  together.  Possibly 
they  did.  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Phelps  Dodge. 

The  report  given  to  us  today  by  the 
majority  leader,  at  a  meeting  In  his  office 
of  interested  Senators  from  the  SUtes 
involved,  was  encouragu^^:.  because  it 
offered  a  ray  of  hope  for  a  breakthrough 
In  labor-management  negotiations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  this  dispute 
has  been  solved,  but  at  least  there  is  some 
evidence  of  communication.  If  this  con- 
tinues, with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
William  E.  Sunkin,  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  there  is  a 
great  possibility  that  .satisfactory  results 
will  be  forthcoming.  This  would  set  a 
pattern  for  the  other  major  copper  com- 
panies to  follow,  so  men  can  go  back  to 
work,  copper  can  be  produced,  and  the 
economies  of  the  States  involved  can  re- 
cover from  the  debilatlng  effects  of  the 
strike. 

In  my  State  of  Nevada  we  have  three 
fine  copper  companies.  One  is  the  Kenne- 
cott Corporation  in  eastern  Nevada's 
White  Pine  County.  In  tliis  particularly 
critical  area,  the  towns  of  EHy,  Ruth  and 
McGUl  comprise  practically  one  indus- 
trial community  and  almost  a  one-in- 
dustry county.  The  result  of  the  strike 
has  been  devastating  to  these  communi- 
ties to  and  lucludliig  the  school  systems, 
allied  services  and  the  ei.tlre  economy. 

Our  second  operation  is  at  Weed 
Heights  and  is  conducted  by  the  Ana- 
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conda  Copper  Co.  I  know  our  efforts  in 
this  Congress  have  paid  dividends  at  least 
in  Weed  Heights,  where  there  are  con- 
tinuing negotiations  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  management. 
They  are  still  talking,  and  as  long  af  they 
continue  I  think  there  is  reason  for  opti- 
mism that  the  difficulty  can  be  resolved. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss )  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr  Montoya]  months  ago  m  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point a  factfinding  board,  because  the 
issues  are  so  greatly  in  dispute  between 
management  and  labor.  The  President 
did  not  see  fit  at  that  time  to  appoint  a 
board.  I  regret  this  was  not  done. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  his 
colleague  made  a  second  suggestion  for 
a  factfinding  t>oard,  and,  as  has  been 
indicated,  management  would  not  go 
along  with  that  particular  proposal. 
Again.  I  regret  this  decision. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point 
our  role  is  to  exert  a  concerted  effort  in 
urging  representatives  of  management 
and  labor  people  to  sit  down  and  see  if 
they  can  resolve  these  differences.  There 
is  a  wide  area  of  disagreement  as  to  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  hardly  insoluble.  At  this  time  of 
year,  particularly,  men  of  good  will 
should  be  able  to  get  together  and  re- 
solve their  problems. 

I  wholeheartedly  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  urgmg  the  principals  In  the 
dispute  to  earnestly  seek  an  early  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  "appreciation  for  the  effort  that  he 
has  been  making,  together  with  the  other 
Senators  from  the  copper-producing 
States,  to  find  some  way  out  of  this  long 
and  protracted  copper  strike. 

It  has  indeed  been  frustrating,  and  it 
has  had  a  great  Impact  on  my  State  of 
Utah.  In  fact,  the  impact  has  been  so 
great  that  the  Governor  of  our  State  has 
imposed  a  cut  on  all  State  government 
departments  of  4  percent  across  the 
board  in  all  of  their  expenditures,  and 
there  is  even  consideration  of  a  further 
cut.  This  cut  affects  even  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  our  schools — 
there  is  that  great  an  impact  in  tax  loss 
to  the  State  because  of  the  number  of 
workers  who  are  out  on  the  strike,  and 
because  of  the  loss  of  income  of  the  cop- 
per companies. 

We  have  three  of  the  large  copper 
companies  that  are  involved- in  the  work 
stoppage  in  our  State  of  Utah,  and  this 
is  an  issue  of  great  Importance  to  us. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
pointed  out.  It  was  more  than  2  months 
ago  that  he  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI  and  I  implored 
the  President  to  appoint  a  factfinding 
board  to  see  If  we  could  not  get  out  into 
the  open  all  of  the  facts  surrounding  thi." 
strike,  because  much  is  said  and  much  is 
speculated  about  what  Is  going  on,  but 
the  plain  fact  Is  that  we  have  no  bar- 
gaining, and  that  Is  what  has  been  so 
frustrating. 

If  the  unions  and  the  companies  were 
sitting  around  the  table  every  day.  bar- 


gaining and  exchanging  news,  then 
there  could  be  some  hope;  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  all  of  us  have  pmned 
some  hopes  on  the  fact  that  the  Pheips- 
Dodge  situation  seems  to  be  one  where 
there  is  some  bargaining  going  on.  As 
long  as  there  Is  some  bargaining,  there  Is 
hope  that  we  can  find  an  agreement  and 
get  a  contract,  and  get  production  back 
on  the  track. 

But  m  the  case  of  Kennecott.  which  Is 
the  principal  producer  in  my  State,  there 
has  not  been  any  bargaining  for  months. 
They  have  not  even  met  to  exchange  any 
words  at  all.  This  is  a  situation  that 
lends  greatly  to  frustration,  when  the 
parties  will  not  meet  and  bargam,  be- 
cause free  collective  bargaining,  which 
we  all  support,  is  predicated  of  course, 
on  the  fact  that  there  will  be  meetings 
and  exchanges;  and  if  each  of  the  par- 
ties just  stands  rigidly  and  refuses  to 
bargain,  the  system  does  not  work. 

That  was  apparent  to  our  Governor 
some  2  months  cr  more  ago.  and  he  pub- 
licly announced  that  if  the  unions  and 
the  companies  had  not  started  to  bar- 
gain by  a  given  date,  he  would  ln\ite  the 
president  of  Kennecott  Copper  and  Mr. 
Maloney  of  the  steelworkers,  who  is  the 
chief  negotiator  for  the  union,  to  come 
and  meet  with  him  and  Ulk  with  him  in 
the  capitol  of  our  State  at  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  he  extended  the  invitation  ac- 
cordingly. 

No  bargaining  occurred,  and  on  the 
day  that  the  Governor  invited  the  parties 
to  come  and  meet.  Maloney  was  there 
and  said  he  was  readj-  to  talk.  All  we  got 
from  Mr.  Milliken.  the  president  of  Ken- 
necott Copper,  was  a  telegram  saying  he 
would  not  be  there,  that  there  were  some 
employees  of  Kennecott  in  the  State,  and 
they  could  talk  with  them. 

So  really  nothing  came  of  that  effort. 
The  Governor  was  frustrated  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  together  the  top  leaders  of 
the  union  and  the  righest  copper  com- 
pany in  our  State  for  bargaining,  and 
the  negotiations  feU  apart.  He  has  made 
further  efforts  since  that  time,  tr>ing  to 
get  the  parties  together  to  bargain,  but 
unfortunately  without  success. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  said  about 
tliis  situation — on  which  we  do  need 
some  enlightenment,  and  for  that  reason 
could  well  have  a  factfinding  board — is 
that  there  is  a  tax  writeoff  advatntage  to 
the  companies  because  of  their  loss  of 
income  on  the  local  production:  that 
those  companies  which  have  oversea* 
mines  and  production  can  import,  and 
consequently  continuation  of  the  strike 
gives  them  an  economic  advantage. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  to 
verify  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not; 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  think  we 
oueht  to  have  a  factfinding  board.  Is 
there  an  advantage  that  accrues  to  the 
companies  here,  that  makes  the  situation 
of  the  parties  imequal?  Because  the 
workers  who  are  out  on  strike,  of  course. 
have  no  opportunity  to  augment  their  In- 
come in  any  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Certainly. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    It   Is   mj-    under- 
standing that  both  Kennecott  and  Ana- 
conda   do    Import    cc^pper    from    Chile. 
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where  they  both  have  large  holdings. 
These  imports  are  shipped  In  In  bond, 
as  I  understand  it;  and  while  they  are 
landed  at  east  coast  ports,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  degree  of  processing  takes 
place,  they  are  not  placed  on  the  domes- 
tic market,  but  are  transshipped.  If  my 
understanding  is  correct,  to  Europe  and 
other  markets  overseas. 

But  It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
a  great  deal  of  imported  copper  is  com- 
ing in  from  Canada.  So  the  companies  are 
making  up  for  some  of  the  deficiencies 
caused  by  the  shutdown  in  domestic  pro- 
ducing areas  with  Canadian  copper. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Canadian  copper  do€s  sup- 
ply some  of  our  domestic  markets:  at 
least  we  know  there  are  Imports  of  con- 
siderable quantities. 

One  of  the  other  problems  that  worry 
me  about  this  matter,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  factfinding  board  examine 
it.  is  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  in- 
voked. Of  course,  there  is  an  argument 
about  whether  legally  there  is  a  basis  for 
doing  that:  but  putting  that  side,  the 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  if  Taft- 
Hartley  were  invoked,  and  the  workers 
were  required  to  come  back  on  the  Job 
for  80  days,  but  there  is  no  bargaining 
going  on,  if  they  are  not  even  going  to 
the  bargaining  table,  what  happens?  In 
80  days,  they  simply  go  out  again. 

Perhaps  many  of  those  former  em- 
ployees who  are  skilled  workmen,  having 
obtained  other  employment — as  many 
have  done  in  my  State:  fortunately,  there 
are  work  opportunities  in  other  areas  for 
skilled  employees — would  not  leave  the 
new  employment  to  come  back  for  only 
an  80-day  period  of  time,  thinking  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  be 
out  of  a  Job  once  again. 

So  this  is  not  a  situation,  it  appears 
to  me.  where  Taft-Hartley  would  be 
likely  to  be  effective,  even  if  it  is  legally 
possible  to  Invoke  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  yield  at  that 
point. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  METCALF  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  people,  e.speclally  those 
who  are  working  in  the  pits,  are  not  tra- 
ditionally hard  rock  miners,  but  are  very 
highly  skilled  machinists,  truck  drivers, 
or  shovel  operators,  and  while  some  of 
them  have  found  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  our  local  communities,  others 
have  left  our  State  and  have  gone  out 
to  work  In  aircraft  plants,  automotive 
assembly  plants,  or  other  industries  on 
the  coast. 

While  it  may  be  that  as  a  result  of  the 
settlement  of  the  strike,  .some  of  those 
people  will  be  attracted  back  becau.se 
they  own  homes  or  pension  benefits,  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  return  from  steady 
employment  in  some  other  geographical 
location  to  participate  in  production  for 
an  80-day  period,  if  it  were  problematical 
whether  it  would  last  any  longer  than 
that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment,  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
that  wholeheartedly. 

The  real  problem  here  Is,  How  can  we 
get  bargaining  started,  how  can  we  get 


these  parties  to  sit  down  and  seriously 
exchange  points  of  view,  and  offers  and 
counteroffers? 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  take  some 
heart  from  the  fact  that  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  matter  does  seem  to  be  open  and 
subject  to  bargaining.  I  commend  the 
Conciliation  Service— Mr.  Slmpkin  and 
the  others— for  their  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  the  parties  together,  and  I  think 
if  there  is  any  area  in  which  we  should 
spend  our  thinking  and  our  efforts,  it  Is. 
"How  do  you  get  the  parties  to  come  to- 
gether in  good  faith  and  bargain  in  a 
situation  like  this?" 

I  have  been  in  conferences  with  both 
management  and  labor  many  times  on 
this  issue,  and  I  have  been  told  again 
and  again  by  representatives  of  one  of 
the  parties  that  they  are  ready  to  bar- 
gain, they  will  sit  down,  they  will  go 
any  time,  and  then  I  have  been  told  by 
the  other  party  that  there  is  no  use  to  do 
that,  that  the  conditions  are  such  that 
there  is  nothing,  really  to  talk  about,  and 
therefore  they  see  no  reason  for  com- 
ing into  the  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  frustrating,  and 
it  will  in  the  end,  it  seems  to  me.  work 
against  the  principle  of  free  collective 
bargaining. 

Both  management  and  labor  assert 
again  and  again  and  always  that  they 
want  free  collective  bargaining.  If  they 
want  It.  they  had  better  use  it  or  It  will 
be  gone  sometime,  and  there  will  have 
to  be  another  way  to  bring  about  con- 
ciliation of  disputes  that  end  in  work 
stoppages. 

I  again  commend  the  majority  leader 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have  shown 
such  great  interest  and  concern  In  the 
matter  and  have  taken  positive  steps, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  head  and  get  It  con- 
cluded. 

I  hope  that  we  can  find  some  way  to 
do  It,  because  the  privation  that  Is  re- 
sulting from  this  work  stoppage  in  all 
of  the  copper-producing  States  is  spread- 
ing not  only  to  copper  production  but  also 
to  other  Industries  and  suppliers  and  is 
mounting  and  mounting  until  It  Is  of 
great  proportion  in  my  State.  I  am  sure 
that  is  also  true  in  the  other  Involved 
States. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  CANNON    Mr    President.  I  thank 
the   distinguished   majority   leader   for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject. 

I  completely  agree  that  there  is  no 
possibility  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
could  be  Invoked  to  Increase  our  supply 
of  copper  at  the  present  time. 

I  agree  from  the  standpoint  of  an  80- 
day  period,  that  It  would  really  not  solve 
anything  unless  the  parties  meet  In  good 
faith  and  negotiate.  Second,  I  agree  that 
It  could  not  be  invoked  at  the  present 
time  because  there  Is  not  a  national 
emergency. 

It  seems  that  copper  continues  to  come 


into  the  inventory  in  a  sufBcient  amount 
to  meet  the  defense  needs,  thus  preclud- 
ing any  possibility  of  a  national  emer- 
gency being  declared.  However,  it  la 
having  an  ultimate  effect  in  the  form  of 
a  national  emergency,  certainly  on  those 
of  us  whose  States  are  directly  concerned 
as  copper  producers.  And  It  will  have  the 
economic  effect  of  a  national  emergency 
on  many  other  States  that  fabricate 
copper  and  are  Involved  in  that  par- 
ticular end  of  the  industry. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been 
made  so  far.  and  that  I  want  to  raise 
at  this  time. 

By  the  action  that  is  taking  place  now 
on  the  part  of  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment, we  are.  in  effect,  driving  a  lot  of 
the  copper  Industry,  the  ore  processing, 
and  fabrication,  into  foreign  countries. 
It  is  creating  a  problem  that  we  have 
all  been  concerned  with  as  it  relates  to 
our  competition  with  the  foreign  market 
by  which  means  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries are  attempting  to  get  a  foot  In  the 
door.  Believe  me,  they  will  not  do  it  un- 
less they  can  sign  up  contracts  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

We  are.  in  effect,  driving  ourselves 
out  of  the  market  by  the  unfortunate 
action  that  is  taking  place  by  means  of 
which  the  parties  are  not  getting  to- 
gether and  bargaining  collectively  in 
good  faith. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  majority 
leader  that  the  national  stockpile  Is  not 
going  to  be  touched  in  this  instance 
We  have  had  two  releases  from  the  stock- 
pile in  not  too  many  months.  And  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  further 
releases  from  the  stockpile  because  our 
stockpile  objective  is  not  up  to  the  point 
that  has  been  established  at  the  present 
time. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  the  matter 
can  be  settled  under  the  present  condi- 
tions is  for  labor  and  management  to 
get  together  and  bargain  collectively  In 
good  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  in-good- faith 
question,  it  has  been  rumored  around 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
verification  for  the  rumor — that  there 
will  not  be  any  good-faith  bargaining 
until  some  time  In  the  future  because 
some  of  these  contracts  have  not  expired 

I  hope  that  is  not  the  case.  I  hope  that 
these  people  who  are  involved,  both  labor 
and  management,  will  meet  together, 
primarily  now  on  contracts  that  have 
expired,  and  try  to  satisfactorily  resolve 
the  situation. 

In  my  opinion,  if  both  of  these  bodies, 
labor  and  management,  cannot  meet  and 
bargain  collectively,  they  will  be  doing 
an  injustice  not  only  to  themselves  but 
al.so  to  the  great  Nation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  as- 
sociating himself  so  strongly  on  this 
entire  mater  and  for  his  suggestion  that 
the  proposal  by  Phelps-Dodge,  that  is 
still  under  consideration  by  union  and 
management,  should  be  considered 
further  and  that  some  good-faith  nego- 
tiations should  take  place. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  point 
out  that  the  longer  the  strike  continues 
the  more  substitutes  will  be  used  in 
place  of  copper. 
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Mr,  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happv  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  congratulate 
him  for  the  good  work  he  has  done. 

I  am  happy  that  this  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  that  we  will  be  successful  in 
accompUshing  something,  with  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  working  to- 
gether. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Just 
now  said  that  there  are  many  questions 
tiiat  must  be  solved  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, who  has  always  supplied  us  with  fine 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  I  want 
to  reply  to  a  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  In  which 
he  mentioned  White  Pine  County  and 
Phelps  Dodge.  The  same  situation  ap- 
plies in  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  East  Hel- 
ena, three  of  the  most  important  cities 
in  Montana. 

Having  worked  in  the  mines  in  Butte 
and  in  the  old  Sacramento  mine  in  Bis- 
bee,  I  know  what  it  is  to  live  In  a  commu- 
nity which  has  no  outlet.  People  there 
have  only  one  commodity.  This  makes  a 
difficult  situation  much  more  difficult. 
There  is  no  place  to  which  these  people 
can  turn  imless  they  leave  the  State,  and 
many  of  them  have  and  more  will  leave 
the  State. 

We  will  then  be  the  big  losers  because 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr  Fannin],  a  great  Gov- 
ernor of  that  copp>er-producing  State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  commend  him  for 
calling  together  the  Senators  from  the 
copper-producing  States  to  discuss  this 
very  important  issue. 

The  matter  really  constitutes  a  crisis 
in  our  Western  States,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  since  my  State  produces 
over  50  percent  of  the  copper  produced 
In  the  United  States. 

The  situation  pointed  up  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  by  other  Senators  this 
morning  is  extremely  critical  in  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

I  think  we  should  realize  that  we  have 
a  power  struggle  going  on  in  which  the 
workers  and  the  general  public  are  suf- 
fering the  greatest. 

There  are  26  unions  involved,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  in  this  strike. 

A  new  .system  of  bargaining  has  been 
injected  into  the  negotiations  between 
the  union  and  the  companies.  We  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
should  we  be  thinking  about  what  should 
be  done  today,  but  we  should  also  be 
thinking  about  what  should  be  done  in 
the  future  to  avert  similar  occurrences. 
When  the  Congre.ss  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary, therefore,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  prohibit  coalition  bargaining  by  un- 
ions. This  form  of  bargaining  has  con- 
fronted the  Nation  with  industr>-wide 
strikes— now  on  a  scale  never  hereto- 
fore seen.  It  threatens  an  ever  greater 


massing  of  union  power  to  force  settle- 
ments on  its  own  terms,  regardless  of  na- 
tional guidelines.  Administration  calls  for 
restraint,  and  public  interest. 

In  addition  to  its  threat  to  the  national 
economy  this  form  of  bargaining  also  en- 
dangers the  right  of  rank  and  file  union 
members  to  decide  in  their  own  local  un- 
ions and  bargaining  units  what  is  best 
for  them.  Coalition  bargaining,  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  necessarily  vests  power 
in  the  international  unions  which  form 
the  coalition,  and  in  turn  transfers  the 
power  of  decision  from  the  base  of  union- 
ism- that  is.  the  workers,  to  a  handful  of 
leaders  at  the  top.  This  result  was  frank- 
ly acknowledged  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  lUD  to  the  AFL-CIO  national  con- 
vention when  it  stated : 

It  has  been  shown  that  If  coordinated  bar- 
gaining is  to  achieve  its  greatest  gains,  the 
international  unions'  top  leadership  must 
make  liey  policy,  planning  and  strategy  de- 
cisions. 


In  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  including 
my  State  of  Arizona,  employees  of  the 
non-ferrous  metals  industry  continue  to 
suffer  through  a  strike  that  has  little  in- 
terest in  their  legitimate  concern  for  im- 
provement in  wages,  hours  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  as 
set  forth  in  section  8'd)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  Rather,  they 
are  enmeshed  in  a  drive  by  their  pur- 
ported representatives  to  circumvent 
the  intent  of  section  9fa>  of  the  act.  by 
establishing  composite  bargaining  com- 
mittees or  teams  which  include  repre- 
sentatives from  several  units  from  vari- 
ous plants  or  divisions  of  an  employer, 
rather  than  restricting  the  bargaining 
conferences  to  representatives  of  the 
union  certified  or  recognized  in  the  par- 
ticular bargaining  unit. 

The  purpose  of  this  tacUc  is  to  force 
companvwide  and  systemwide  bargain- 
ing rather  than  bargaining  in  the  units 
established  under  the  act.  The  increased 
wages  and  labor  costs  which  result  froni 
the  uniformity  forced  by  this  type  of 
bargaining  wUl  be  disastrous  for  local 
businesses  which  are  not  its  immediate 
target,  and  mav  also  shut  down  or  se- 
verely cut  back  operations  of  the  com- 
panies directly  involved. 

I  believe  too,  we  should  consider  Just 
what  results  will  accrue  if  this  strike 
continues  and  the  consequences  spoken 
of  by  Members  of  the  Senate  have  their 
effects.  This  could  be  disastrous  for  my 
State  of  Arizona,  I  know,  and  for  the 
other  Western  States,  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  the  bUl  I  plan  to  iJitro- 
duce  would  amend  section  9 'a)  to  clarify 
Congres.•^ional  intent  by  requiring  that 
bargaining  with  employers  be  conducted 
by  those  whom  the  employees  designated 
for  that  purpose:  namel>'.  such  people  as 
officers  agents,  and  members  of  the 
union— including  for  this  purpose  both 
the  international  and  local  union— se- 
lected by  the  employees  as  the  bargaimng 
agent. 

The  proposed  amendment  applies  only 
to  representatives  sitting  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  the  employer.  It  would  not 
infringe  on  the  right  of  the  union  to  con- 
sult in  advance  of  bargaining  sessions 
with  other  unions  on  any  matters  what- 


soever, including  its  bargaining  objec- 
tives and  tactics  One  union  could  not. 
however,  ln\ite  the  representatives  of 
another  union  to  sit  in  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  unless,  of  course,  some  form  of 
Joint  bargaining  or  multiplant  bargain- 
ing had  been  established  by  consent  or 
by  prior  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
certification.  The  amendment  would  not 
hamper  a  union's  rights  to  retain  a  law- 
yer or  consultant  of  any  kind  and  bring 
to  the  bargaining  table  so  long  as  he  is 
not  an  officer  or  agent  of  another  union 
which  has  no  standing  as  representative 
of  the  bargaining  imit. 

I  believe  we  have  a  problem  here  seri- 
ous enough  to  implore  the  unions  and 
the  companies  involved  not  to  at  this 
time  change  their  system  of  bargaining. 
That  they  bargain  in  good  faith,  as  has 
been  requested  by  several  Senators 
today  taking  into  consideration  that  an 
emergency  exists  and  that  the  defense 
of  our  countrv  is  at  stake.  Our  men  are 
fighting  in  far  off  Vietnam,  in  a  struggle 
that  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

So  I  would  hope  at  this  time  that  the 
union  officials  and  the  company  officials 
would  consider  what  is  at  stake,  and 
not  insist  on  changing  the  entire  bar- 
gaining procedure  at  this  critical  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
>ield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  will  round  out  the  number  of 
Senators  from  the  five  copper-producing 
States  in  this  roundrobin. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
happy  to  sit  in  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senators  from  the  other  copper - 
producing  States  this  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  I  am  happy  that  there 
is  some  show  of  hope  in  the  fact  that 
the  Phelps  Dodge  negotiations  stUl  seem 
to  be  open.  But  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arizona,  that 
the  problem  goes  much  deeper,  and  I 
should  like  to  speak  in  detail  about  the 
situation  as  I  see  it.  .       ,  c 

Mr  President,  today  on  December  15. 
the  copper  strike  which  ;s  now  affecting 
the  entire  Nation  will  go  into  its  sixth 
month.  It  began  on  July  15.  and  at  this 
point  there  Is  no  prospect  of  a  settle- 
ment unless  the  Phelps  Dodge  situation 
holds  up  Phelps  Dodge  of  course,  does 
not  operate  in  my  State.  The  cost  in 
dollars  and  lost  work  can  only  be  par- 
tiallv  measured  in  figures.  The  economic 
suffering  which  has  come  to  the  workers 
who  have  not  drawn  a  paycheck  for  more 
than  21  weeks  is  inestimable. 

It  the  State  of  Utah,  the  impact  upon 
our  economy  has  been  calculated  at  $57,- 
442,000.  It  has  adversely  affected  not 
only  employees,  but  also  all  citizens  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  smaller  towns 
where  the  workers  live,  who  themselves 
pro\idp  the  services  and  products  of 
dally  living  to  the  striking  workers  Many 
small  merchants  are  hanging  precari- 
ouslv  to  their  very  business  existence 

Tax  revenues  which  normally  accrue 
to  their  localities,  and  to  the  State  it- 
self have  been  depleted  to  the  point 
where  severe  budget  cutbacks  have  been 
forced  upon  my  State  of  Utah,  as  Sen- 
ator Moss  has  already  pointed  out.  and 
I  am  sure  that  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  other  States  involved. 
Even  if  the  strike  were  settled  today. 
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the  lime  required  for  each  striking  em- 
ployee to  make  up  the  lost  wages  based 
on  an  additional  5  cents  per  hour  over 
and  above  the  original  company  offer 
would  require  more  than  29  years.  If  the 
offer  were  10  cents  above  the  original 
company  offer,  it  would  require  more 
than  14  years.  Each  worker  has  now 
lost,  on  the  average,  a  total  of  $3,036 
In  wages. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  In  this  dis- 
aster where  it  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
Intermountain  West,  and  under  no  terms 
can  it  now  be  classified  as  merely  a  re- 
gional problem.  Workers  m  many  States 
have  been  drawn  in  and  are  now  facing 
a  cheerless  Christmas  and  a  jobless  win- 
ter. 

In  anticipation  of  this  strike,  many 
fabricating  Industries  stockpiled  extra 
copper,  but  we  are  now  at  a  point  where 
that  supply  is  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
hausted. Within  a  few  weeks  if  a  settle- 
ment is  not  reached  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, the  communications  industry,  de- 
fense industries,  and  other  copper  users 
will  be  without  this  vital  metal. 

The  problem  goes  even  beyond  this, 
however,  so  far  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Is  concerned,  and  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics show  the  critical  posiUon  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

During  fiscal  year  1967,  this  Nation 
consumed  3,345.000  tons  of  copper.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  260.594  tons 
of  copper  In  the  national  stockpile.  This 
represents  a  Uttle  over  one-third  of  our 
stockpile  objective  of  775,000  tons,  and 
only  7.8  percent  of  our  annual  copper 
consumption. 

Mr  President,  none  of  us  need  remind- 
ing that  we  are  a  Nation  which  at  thLs 
moment  is  engaged  in  a  major  foreign 
war,  and  with  our  own  copper  produc- 
tion shut  down,  we  have  become  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  Imports  of  the 
red  metal  to  prosecute  this  war.  If  those 
foreign  Imports,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  cut  off.  we  would  not  have 
enough  copper  available  at  home  to 
carry  us  through  a  single  month.  Ever 
since  the  strike  began  5  months  ago.  we 
have  been  told  that  there  was  no  short- 
aee  crisis  In  the  supply  of  copper  avail- 
able. Today  it  Is  painfuly  obvious  tliat 
we  can  no  longer  accept  that  thesis,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  wh-n  a  solution 
must  be  found. 

Prior  to  the  strike,  copper  was  selling 
in  this  country  for  43  cents  a  pound,  and 
it  Is  now  selling,  when  available,  for 
about  60  cents  a  pound  During  the  last 
few  months,  the  foreign  price  ha«  been 
higher  than  the  domestic  price.  Under 
the  President's  urging,  when  they  were 
producing,  aU  American  producers  kept 
the  American  price  down.  Now  we  are 
being  forced  to  pay  something  like  the 
foreign  price.  This  price  rise  Is  not  help- 
ing the  domestic  producers— because 
they  are  producing  nothing.  Therefore, 
not  only  are  we  dependent  upon  foreign 
imports  for  this  strategic  commodity,  but 
we  are  paying  a  price  increase  of  nearly 
50  percent  to  foreign  producers  And 
while  this  Is  going  on  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican copper  workers — 40.000,  to  be  ex- 
act— have  been  without  a  paycheck 

What  has  been  done  In  an  effort  to 
end  this  strike?  Some  weeks  before  the 
contract  expired  on  July  15,  an  offer  was 


made  by  the  industries  which  the  unions 
iiave  not  accepted,  or.  in  my  opinion, 
even  seriously  considered.  I  do  not  wish 
to  get  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  var- 
ious negotiation  proposals,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  hard-nosed, 
meaningful  negotiations  at  any  time 
since  the  strike  began. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this,  perhaps,  is  that  since  we  can  as- 
sume adequate  copper  supplies  are  avail- 
able from  foreign  sources,  the  unions 
have  lost  their  economic  leverage.  They 
cannot  say  that  by  shutting  down  cop- 
per producers  they  are  creating  public 
pressure,  because  of  the  lack  of  copper. 

However,  many  attempts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion have  been  made  by  officials  of  the 
States  affected.  As  my  colleague  pointed 
out.  the  Governor  of  Utah  tried  very 
hard  to  bring  these  people  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  but  these  efforts  failed.  It 
Is  my  Impression  from  observing  the 
process  of  this  experience  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners,  who  have  been 
without  work  for  5  months,  could  care 
less.  They  are  concerned  with  building 
up  their  power,  and  the  buildup  of  that 
power,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  come  un- 
til every  contract  with  copper  producers 
in  the  United  States  has  expired  and 
they  can  control  the  entire  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  .shortly  after  it  started 
the  governors  of  llie  five  Western  States 
which  have  been  Involved  since  the  be- 
ginning attempted  to  bring  the  parties 
together  Ln  order  to  promote  negotiations 
between  Uiem.  This  has  been  repeated  on 
several  occasions,  but  all  of  these  ef- 
forts have  been  unsuccessful.  Wires  and 
telegrams  containing  various  proposals 
have  been  sent  to  tlie  President  by  Sena- 
tors from  the  States  Involved,  Including 
myself,  suggesting  a  number  of  way^  by 
wliich  a  solution  might  be  iound  Some 
asked  for  a  fact-finding  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  administration; 
others,  at  different  times  have  asked  for 
the  invocation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
These  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
TTiere  have  been  many  fruitless  meetings. 
Federal  Mediation  Service  officials  and 
Secretaries  Wlrtz  and  Trowbridge,  have 
met  with  the  disputing  parties,  and  at 
this  hour,  Insplte  of  all  these  "Jawbone" 
efforts,  negotiations  are  still  at  a  stand- 
still. 

I  personally  have  introduced  two  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  end.  or  assist 
in  ending,  the  .strike.  As  .soon  as  It  became 
apparent  that  we  were  facing  a  crisis  I 
offered  a  resolution  which  would  Inform 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  be  Invoked  This  has 
been  completely  ignored.  Later  on,  I 
Johied  with  Senator  Fannin,  of  Arizona, 
a  State  who.se  economy  Is  also  suffering, 
in  cosponsortng  a  "vote  to  work  bill" 
which  would  allow  striking  union  mem- 
bers them.selvcs,  after  a  period  of  30  dai"s, 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they  might 
wLsh  to  return  to  work  during  negotia- 
tions— or  In  oUier  words,  giving  tliem 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  same 
power  the  President  has. 

Most  recently  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  his  Junior  colleague 
from  Montana.  Senator  MrrcALr.  have 


proposed  that  a  panel  be  set  up  to  arbi- 
trate the  dispute,  consisting  of  four 
nominees  recommended  by  management, 
four  by  the  striking  union,  and  three 
public  members  who,  in  the  Inevitable 
absence  of  agreement  by  the  two  con- 
testing sides  to  the  conflict,  would  be 
nominated,  one  eacli.  by  three  members 
of  the  President's  Cabuiet.  This  would 
have  allowed  three  of  the  President's 
political  appointees  to  decide  the  men 
who  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
this  recommended  panel.  As  was  to  have 
been  expected,  this  was  rejected  by  the 
companies  involved.  That  this  would 
have  stacked  the  Commission  against 
industry  should  be  obvious  to  anyone. 
The  Cabinet  officers  are  poUtical  ap- 
poUitees  of  the  President;  we  have  a 
presidential  election  coming  up.  and 
even  as  this  suggestion  was  bemg  made 
the  APT-^-CIO  was  meeting  in  its  annual 
convention  in  Mlam^l.  and  Its  leaders — 
Including  those  of  the  striking  uinon— 
were  declaring  their  political  support  for 
the  President. 

This  whole  sad  experience  confirms 
again  the  tragic  truth  that  the  legal 
machinery  we  set  up  30  years  ago  to 
handle  strikes  affecting  the  national  in- 
terest is  not  longer  adequate.  This  is 
essentially  true  because  It  is  vulnerable 
to  poUtical  pressure — pressure  thai  can 
be  successfully  applied  to  Congress  as 
well  as  to  the  President. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  claim 
to  bring  an  enlightened  and  sophisti- 
cated nation  when,  after  5  months,  we 
stand  helpless  before  the  needs  of  40.000 
workers,  facing  Christmas  and  the  com- 
ing winter  with  no  hope  of  settlement 
m  the  months  ahead. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  President 
has  been  given  the  sincerely  objective 
legal  advice  that  this  strike  does  not 
fall  within  the  definition  of  a  national 
emergency,  without  which  he  cannot  in- 
voke the  Taft-Hartley  "back  to  work" 
provision.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  Presi- 
dent himself  IS  powerless  and  Congress 
mu.<;t  assume  the  responsibility  to  provide 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
The  bill,  S  2667.  which  Senator  Fan- 
nin and  I  introduced  on  November  15, 
1967,  contamed  just  such  a  new  idea. 
Something  is  sadly  needed  now,  and  we 
think  this  idea  is  worthy  of  more  than 
a  political  brushoff.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened, and  here  we  are  ready  to  adjourn 
leaving  the  men  still  helpless  and  the 
Nation  facing  a  dangerous  copper  short- 
age. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  senous.y 
considered  trying  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  we  knew  had  to  be 
passed  before  adjournment,  but  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  has  rejected  tliat  ap- 
proach. Under  the  circumstances.  I  must 
reluctantly  agree  with  their  judgment 
The  idea  would  represent  a  fundamenUl 
change  in  our  national  labor  law.  The 
unions  could  be  expected  to  go  all-out 
In  opposition.  It  could  touch  off  a  long 
and  bitter  debate  on  tne  Senate  floor 
and  delay  adjournment  when  there  is  no 
time  left  tJil.s  year  Maybe  all  Lliese  con- 
ditions make  the  prop<Tsal  seem  like 
■whistling  in  the  dark'  as  some  union 
leaders  claim  But  neither  they  nor  any- 
one else  have  come  up  with  any  other 
Idea  which  would  give  those  most  af- 
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,p.t^_the  employees.   5   months  pay- 
.;!l_-ftnv  chance  to  help  themselves 
^ir  President,  as  I  close  I  want  to  give 
voice  to  two  warnings  to  the  Pr^^ident^ 

The  first  concerns  the  inevitable  ef- 
lecis  of  our  growing  dependence  on  cop- 
^rtoporus.  which  at  their  highest  level 
?re  far  below  our  domestic  needs.  This 
SJeatens   damage   to   our   economy   In 

"^S  The  world  copper  price  has  been 
b-.her  ■  than  the  domestic  price  since 
jvflv  10  1967.  This  one  factor  is  forcing 
us  to  pay  50  percent  more  for  copper  to- 
dav  than  when  the  strike  began. 

second.  Imports  of  refined  copper  have 
risen  from  3,500  tons  In  July  1967  to  56- 
OW  tons  m  November  1967.  At  that  rate 
Sy  rSresent  approximately  20  percent 
S  our  current  consumption,  and  the  vol- 
uroe  of  imports  is  ri.slng  monthly.  In  a 
?S  months  our  private  domestic  stock- 
piles will  be  exhausted.  I  am  sure  that 
Se  foTe  gn  soippllers  are  demanding  fu- 
S^  contracts-and  we  are  doubt  ess 
Sding  a  new  and  higher  base  of  Im- 
ported copper  into  our  supply  picture- 
tS^exportlng  jobs  and  increasing  our 
hBl»nce-of-pavments  problem. 

TOrd  But  this  Ls  only  the  beginnm.; 
an  this  is  belnp  compounded  by  the  fact 
Sat  when  the  strike  impact  reaches  he 
ist  of  the  copper  fabricators  we  could 
Some  dependent  on  foreign  Produ^iT^ 
S  only  for  our  metal,  but  for  the  forms 
JJd°hapes  we  need  for  our  weapons,  as 
weU  as  all  our  domestic  machinery,  and 
S  this  is  compounded  by  the  higher  for- 
eign price  for  copper. 

My  second  wanting  Is  addressed  to  the 
PrSdent  as  head  of  his  great  poUUcal 
party-of  which  I  am  not  a  member- 
me  international  leaders  of  organized 
S^r  may  hail  him  In  Miam.^  but  the 
little  people  who,  after  5  payless  months 
iTS  held  jobless  by  a  strike  f^' 
has  long  since  passed  the  point  of  any  Ji- 
creased  payout  will  probably  vote  their 
frustration  in  next  year's  elections. 

\nd  Mr  President,  none  of  us  In  Con- 
gress who  could  have  taken  some  actioii 
in  this  case,  and  did  not  try.  can  go  home 
feeling  proud  of  our  legislative  record^ 
WhSf  we  come  back  In  Ja^.uaij^  the 
stnke  will  have  run  into  Its  seventh 
month,  and  maybe  we  will  recognize  the 
imperative  need  for  some  new  legislative 
approach,  not  only  to  stop  this  economic 
and  social  debacle,  but  to  prevent  future 

^^Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNFrr.  I  yield. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  The  result  of  this 
round    robin    among    the    copper-State 
Senators  of  the  West  Indicates  that  there 
Is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  how  the 
pending  strike  should  be  settled,  but  It 
does  recognize  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  strike  should  be  settled.  I  am 
sure  that  all  10  Senators  are  in  accord 
that  Insofar  as  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment  are   concerned;    they   have   dilly- 
dallied too  long,  they  have  operated  on 
an  ann's  length  basis;  and  It  Is  about 
time  for  them  to  get  down  and  negotiate 
In  earnest  and   do  It  daily  and  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  what  we  have  had 
to  say  today  will  have  some  effect  on 
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both  labor  and  management.  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  all  10  Senators  when  I  say 
that  we  are  cautiously  encouraged  by  Uie 
fact  that  a  hard  and  fast  offer  hasbeen 
made  by  Phelps  Dodge,  that  that  offer  is 
belnp  considered  by  the  unions,  and  that 
there  Is  a  good  possibility,  on  this  basis, 
that  negotiations  may  well  conto^e 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  might  also  be 
possible  that  any  settlement  reached 
Uween  Phelps  Dodge  and  the  union 
vmi  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest  ol 

the  industry.  „„  „- 

Speaking  personally.  I  want  to  say,  as 
one  who  Is  vitally  Interested  in  copper 
and  the  effects  caused  by  the  stnke, 
that  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  copper  States  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  taking  the  time  they  have  to 
engage  in  this  roundrobm  this  afternoon^ 
Mr  BENNETT  I  am  very  happy  that 
I  had  the  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
I  am  one  of  the  two  Republican  Senators 
dh-ectly  Involved.  U  my  contribution  to 
the  roundrobln  expresses  that  natural 
bias.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader 
understands  It. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  time  Is  long 
past  due  when  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment should  begin  to  bargain  with  each 
other  in  order  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  have  verv  Intorcstlng  and  peculiar 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  unions  are 
still  turning  to  pohtical  pressure,  because 
about  2  weeks  ago  the  two  Repubbcan 
Senators  who  have  spoken  today  were 
both  hanged  In  effiey  at  a  union  meeting^ 
That  Is  an  honor  I  had  never  expected 

to    **PCGiVC 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  K  the  Senator  from 
Utah   will   vield   right   there.   I   deplore 
such  action  and  I  would  deplore  it  on  the 
part  of  any  group  because  while  I  feel 
tiiat  the  unions  have  a  good,  strong  case 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  other  side  should 
not  be  listened  to   Nor  do  I  think  that 
Senators,  regardless  of  their  feelings  on 
this    matter,    should    be    pUloried    or 
burned  in  effigy,  as  I  understand  *as  the 
case  concerning  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr    Bennett]    and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona    IMr.   Fannin  1.   That   Ls   not   a 
good  way  to  reach  a  settlement,  because 
whUe  we  may  disagree  with  one  another 
as  to  how,  what,  or  why  it  should  be  done, 
we  should  at  least  be  decent  and  respect- 
ful enough  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  other 
points  of  view  as  well.  .     ^    t  „^ 

Mr  BEKNETT  I  was  surprised.  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  leader  recognizes 
that  it  was  an  irresponsible  action  which 
very  few  Americans  condone. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  suggest  to  the 
majoritv  leader  that  we  should  offer  a  bill 
in  congress  to  prohibit  the  lynching  of 
Senators  in  effigy.  I  hope  I  will  have  his 
support  if  it  Is  offered. 
Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr   LAUSCHE    Mr   President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  attention  to  the  pres- 
entations  made   by   Senators   from   the 
copper-producing  States.  On  the  basis  of 
what  was  said,  one  would  conclude  defl- 
nitelv   that   the  SUtes  primarily   inter- 
estod  are  those  that  produce  copper,  but 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fabricat- 
ing Statos  are  also  deeply  concerned  with 
this  stnke.  which  has  already  last^Jo^ 
5  months,  and  which  at  present  has  no 
prospects  of  coming  to  an  end. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  yield. 
Mr    BENNETT.  I  think  in  my  com- 
ments I  recognized  that  situation. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  as  a  Senator  from  a  St^te  that 
fabricates  copper.  I  have  been  getung 
mail  and  telephone  calls  from  Proces- 
sors of  copper  asking  what  tne  Feoeral 
Government  can  do  to  bnng  abo^^  ^aj^ 
gaining  that  will  event'iaJy  lead  to  an 
agreement  settling  the  dispute. 

I^ve  been  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  that  the  ^f^^^-J^'- 
emment  allegedly  can  do.  It  is  a.eued 
that  the  Taft-Hanley  Act  is  not  ap- 
nU^ble  because  it  allows  Federal  Inter- 
?Son  only  if  and  when  it  is  shown  that 
there  is  a  national  emergency  of  a  char- 
acter m  which,  in  this  ^stance,  copper 
is  not  available  for  the  f abncators  The 
answer  is  that  copper  us  available^  they 
say.  by  buying  scrap  copper  or  buMng 
foreign  copper. 

Perhaps  the  case  can  be  made  that 
when  foreign  copper  Is  bought  In  large 
quantities,  there  Ls  available  copper  for 
fabricatmg  and  the  operation  of  the 
copper  fabricating  Industrj-  of  the  coun- 
try But  speaking  for  a  noncopper  pro- 
ducing State  and  .speaking  the  mmd  o. 
a  citizen.  5  mont^^  of  strike,  no  prospect 
of  negotiation,  the  law  of  the  :ungle  P^^; 
vailing-how  long  will  the  people  o  the 
Nation  tolerato  that  method  of  solving 

^T^uScribe  to  the  principle  of  coUec- 
tive  bargaining.  But  collective  bargaining 
presupposes  a  legitimate  purpose— to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table,  exchange 
views  with  the  bona  fide  Lntent  of  giving 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  the  ail- 
ments of  the  contesting  parties,  and  then 
reaching  a  settiement. 

Whv  have  negotiations  not  been  car- 
ried on  for  5  months'  To  me  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  One  of  the  contesting 
parties  is  of  the  opinion  that  It  has  a 
power  with  which  It  will  conquer  by  the 

use  of  power.  ^j„cr 

What  the  exact  facts  are  concemJig 
the  reason  why  there  have  not  been  bona 
fide  negotiations.  I  cannot  give  the  asi- 
swer  •  but  I  am  told  that  the  union  leaders 
are  waiting  untO  all  of  the^per  bar- 
gaining contracts  have  expired  and  that 
there  will  then  be  one  mass  effort  ag^nst 
all  of  the  copper  producers  and,  In  effect, 
against  Uie  copper  fabncators^  -The  law 
of  the  jungle  is  asked  to  prevail  The  one 
that  Is  stronger,  economically  and  other- 
wise, shall  win.  and  the  one  that  is  weaker 

shall  lose.  _,,,«» 

That  has  never  been  the  principle  ol 
Justice  m  the  United  States,  and  I  hope 
it  never  will  be.  ^  ^        r  ch^» 

Shall  we  let  them  go  on  fighting  f  Five 
months  have  elapsed.  The  prospecus  are 
now  Uiat  it  will  be  6  or  -  mon^; 
unless  sometiiing  comes  out  of  the  offer 
made  by  the  company  mentioned  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield 

Bui  I  pose  this  question  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  citizens:  If  this  stnke 
of  5  months,  with  a  prospect  of  .or 
8  months,  continues,  and  if  the  m^ 
powerful  of  the  two  shaU  ^n  wUl  tiie 
^sult  be  tiiat  tiie  exporters  of  fomgn 
copper  to  the  United  SUtes  may  finally 
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capture  the  market?  If  by  the  strike  we 
add  to  the  strength  of  producers  and 
fabricators  of  foreign  copper,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  the  businessmen  and 
the  workers  In  the  United  States? 

It  has  been  my  opinion  that  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  are  to  produce  jobs 
In  the  number  that  are  needed  to  keep 
our  inhabitants  employed,  we  cannot 
afford  to  put  ourselves  in  a  price  posi- 
tion incapable  of  competing  with  foreign 
competitors. 

Jobs  for  our  citizens  must  be  found 
through  the  promotion  of  industry.  In- 
dustry will  not  expand  if  it  is  made  un- 
competitive with  foreign  producers  and 
fabricators. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my  ap- 
peal is  to  those  who  are  involved  in  this 
dispute  to  give  consideration  to  what 
the  ultimate  impact  of  a  procrastinated 
and  prolonged  strike  will  be  upon  the 
copper  lndustr>'  of  our  Nation.  What  will 
be  the  result  if  we  really  settle  uf>on 
the  proposition  that  the  one  who  is  most 
powerful  .shall  win? 

I  would  deplore  with  all  my  strength 
placing  in  the  employer,  in  Industry,  the 
ability  to  win  because  of  this  economic 
power;  and  I  would  place  that  same  con- 
demnation upon  labor  lesiders  if  their 
purpose  were  to  win  because  of  the  might 
of  their  organization. 

I  join  with  Senator  Mansfieid  and  the 
other  Senators  who  have  sp>oken  here 
today  in  imploring  the  contesting  pwirties 
to  recognize  the  weaknesses  of  their  posi- 
tions, and  also,  of  course,  the  poten- 
tialities; but  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
law  of  the  jungle  shall  not  prevail,  to 
keep  in  mind  that  they  may  achieve 
temporarj-  victory,  but  that  temporary 
victory  may  result  in  ultimate  conquest 
of  their  own  objectives. 

I  think  it  has  been  wonderful  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield! 
has  developed  this  roundtable  discus- 
sion, so  that  the  labor  leaders  and  the 
employers  will  know  that  there  is  con- 
cern in  the  Congress,  and  concern  not 
only  In  the  producing  States  but  in  the 
fabricating  States,  over  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  participating  in  this  debate  and 
presenting  the  position  of  those  who 
fabricate  the  raw  red  metal. 

Frankly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  If  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  were  to  be  invoked.  It 
should  have  been  invoked  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  would  be  most  difficult  to  in- 
voke Taft-Hartley  at  the  present  time; 
the  consequences  could  well  be  unfavor- 
able. For  instance,  as  far  as  shaft  mines 
are  concerned,  they  tend  to  flood,  and 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  them  into  oper- 
ation again;  and  It  is  my  belief  that, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  strike,  shaft 
mining  in  Montana  and  perhaps  else- 
where in  the  country-  is  In  a  most  difB- 
cult  and  serious  pQsition  at  the  moment. 

We  have  to  keep  In  mind  also  that  in 
addition  to  the  shaft  mines,  there  are  the 
open  pit  workings.  Those  who  operate  the 
big  machines  which  scoop  out  the  rock, 
the  machinists  and  electricians  and  all 
those  who  are  part  of  the  employment 
force  In  any  mining  operation,  have  gone 
to  other  areas,  and  very  likely  would  not 
return   to  work  for  an   80-day  period. 


which  is  the  most  that  can  be  obtained 
under  Taft-Hartley. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  unions  are  not 
waiting  for  other  contracts  to  terminate 
before  they  make  a  massive  push  on  the 
companies.  It  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of 
fact  that  both  sides  are  at  fault  In  this 
matter,  and  both  sides  are  keeping  each 
other  further  than  'ann's  length"  apart. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement of  this  situation,  which  confronts 
primarily  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  but 
affects  as  well  the  whole  Nation,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out. 

I  would  note  also,  however,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  negotiations  now  going 
on  between  Phelps  Dodge  in  Arizona  and 
the  steel  union,  on  October  14,  2  months 
ago  yesterday,  a  75  cents  an  hour — or  ap- 
proximately 75  cents  an  hour — settle- 
ment was  arrived  at  between  the  Pima 
Copper  Co.  of  Arizona  and  the  Steelwork- 
ers  Union. 

When  I  worked  in  the  mines,  they  used 
to  have  a  number  of  colorful  expressions, 
two  of  which  I  recall.  One  was  "Tap  'er 
light."  which  meant  take  It  easy;  the 
other  was  "Take  five."  which  meant  take 
5  minutes  off  and  rest  somewhere. 

In  my  opinion,  both  the  unions  and 
management  are  "tapping  it  light"  and 
"taking  five."  and  it  is  about  time  that 
they  got  down  to  business,  got  down  to 
bedrock,  got  around  that  table  and  began 
operatmg,  at  "arm's  length,"  even  face  to 
face  on  a  daily,  round-the-clock  basis.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  time  Is  long  over- 
due. 


GERMAN  REUNIFICATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  taken 
the  Senate  floor  several  times  in  the  past 
years  suggesting  that  a  more  rewarding 
approach  might  be  used  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  honestly  facing  up  to  what 
can  and  cannot  be  done  on  the  question 
of  German  reunification.  I  have  also 
given  voice  to  my  conviction  that  both 
our  Government  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment might  profitably  undertake  new 
initiatives  toward  realizing  a  general  de- 
tente with  Eastern  Europe. 

I  raise  this  subject  again  today  but  do 
so  with  a  bit  more  hope  and  also  with 
renewed  concern.  My  hope  is  based  in 
good  part  on  what  I  consider  the  Imapi- 
native  and  adroit  change  in  foreign  policy 
emphasis  initiated  by  Chancellor  Kle- 
singer  and  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Republic.  It  stems 
in  part  from  our  efforts  to  Increase  trade 
and  contacts  with  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  and,  by  doing  this,  to  hasten  the 
erosion  of  communism  there. 

My  renewed  concern  is  based  on  what 
appears  to  be  deliberate  steps  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  rebuff  these  ef- 
forts at  detente  by  the  Federal  Republic. 
Press  reports  during  the  past  weeks  In- 
dicate that  the  Soviet  Union  may  in  fact 
be  attempting  to  reactivate  the  trouble 
sp>ots  in  centraJ  Europ)e,  partly  as  a  coun- 
terploy  to  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  partly  as  a  response  to  growing 
friendliness  between  many  of  the  East 
European  satellite  states  and  West  Oei- 
many. 


A  year  ago  Dr.  Kiesinger  and  Mr 
Brandt  brought  together  a  new  coalition 
government  made  up  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public's two  largest  parties,  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  the  Social  Democrats. 
Because  of  internal  domestic  political 
considerations,  such  a  coalition  was  no 
mean  achievement.  Once  achieved,  how- 
ever, this  coalition  has  given  their  Gov- 
ernment a  sufficiently  large  base  to  take 
the  first  cautious  steps  toward  updating 
its  policy  vis-a-vis  East  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  given 
the  Federal  Republic  leaders  a  chance  to 
face  the  hard  facts  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  one  of  his  Government's  early  for- 
eign policy  pronouncements  in  January 
1967,  Dr.  Kiesinger,  rightly  In  my  opin- 
ion, places  the  amelioration  of  the  Ger- 
man question  in  the  context  of  a  general 
detente  between  the  two  parts  of  Europe 
and  not  as  an  unrealistic  precondition 
to  a  general  detente. 

Chancellor  Kiesinger  also  expressed  a 
desire  to  find  a  pragmatic  basis  to  make 
more  normal  his  diplomatic  relations 
with  Eastern  European  countries.  This 
■pragmatic  approach  "  enabled  Germany 
to  unshackle  itself  from  the  hitherto  in- 
creasingly sterile  policy  of  the  "Hall- 
stein  doctrine,"  by  terms  of  which  Bonn 
has  threatened  to  sever  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  states  recognizing  East  Ger- 
many. 

Finally,  the  Chancellor  said  In  discus- 
sing the  highly  sensitive  issue  of  rela- 
tions with  East  Germany: 

We  believe  that  there  1b  a  force  In  human 
beings  and  in  nations  which  with  patience, 
perseverance,  good  will  and  intelligence  can 
master  situations  which  at  times  appear 
nearly  Invincible. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

We  simply  must  move.  We  must  talk  to 
each  other  We  must  be  In  touch  with  each 
other  In  all  areas:  the  economic  field,  the 
cultural   field,   and    the   political   field. 

This  willingness  to  initiate  contacts 
with  the  East  was  not  long  in  bearing 
fruit.  Diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  Rumania  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  a  trade  agreement  with  Czech- 
oslovakia was  concluded  in  August.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  talks  that  have  al- 
ready been  undertaken  with  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  will  also  result  In  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  those  nations. 

In  an  Important  policy  statement  In 
April  of  this  year,  Dr  Kiesinger  outlined 
the  following  program  for  relaxing  ten- 
sions between  the  two  Germanies.  The 
main  points  of  this  program,  which  was 
entitled.  "Detente:  A  Task  for  All  Ger- 
mans," are  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  duty  of  all  persons  living  In  Ger- 
many and  taking  a  part  In  political  affairs 
to  examine  this  question:  what  can  be  done 
practically— regardless  of  the  key  differences 
existing  between  both  parts  of  Germany  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  our  people,  caused  by 
the  division,  and  In  this  way  to  create  the 
conditions  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in- 
side Germany. 

For  this,  there  are  many  possibilities,  for 
example: 

I.  Measures  for  easing  the  dally  life  of  the 
people  In  the  two  parts  of  Germany,  such  as: 

(A)  Improved  travel  posslblUtles.  partic- 
ularly for  relatives,  with  the  aim  of  develop- 
ing normal  tralBc: 

(B)  Border-pass  regulations  In  Berlin  and 


between  the  neighboring  areas  in  both  parts 

°'?C)'^l'^^^ne  Of  payment  transactions 
through    internal    German    accounting    and 
the  mutual  provision  of  travel  funds 
'  *dT  PaclUUtlng  the  receipt  of  medicines 

■"rEf'pe'r^Htlng  the  joining  together  of 
families,  particularly  the  return  of  children, 
n  Measures  for  strengthening  coopera- 
Uon  in  economic  and  commercial  matters, 
and  m  transport  facilities,  such  as : 

(A)  Expansion  and  easing  of  internal  Ger- 
man trade.  Including  public  guarantees  and 
the  establishment  of  credit  lines; 

iB)  Exchange  between  the  two  energy 
markets,    establUhment    of    efficient   energy 

networks; 

,C)  Joint  development  or  Installation  of 
new  transport  facilities,  especially  bridges, 
auto  highways,  water  transport  faclUUes,  rau- 

(D)  Improved  postal  and  telephone  con- 
nections, especially  the  re-estabUshment  of 
telephone  service  for  all  of  Berlin; 

IE)  Discussion  of  economic  and  technical 
ad  hoc  cooperation,  ,„,  „, 

ni  Agreements  on  arrangements  for  sci- 
entific,   technical    and    cultural    exchanges, 

such  as:  ,, 

(A)  Ending  the  bureaucratic  organization 
of  contacts  between  universities,  research  In- 
lUtutlons  and  scientific  associations; 

(B)  Timely  forms  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal cooperation; 

(C)  Step-by-step  liberalization  of  the  un- 
hindered receipt  of  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers; 

(D)  Visits  of  youth  groups  and  school 
classes: 

(E)  Free  Internal  German  athletic  con- 
tacts; 

(F)  Free  exchange  and  contacts  between 
cultural  associations   and  Institutions. 

The  Federal  Government  stands  ready  to 
examine  still  other  suggestions.  By  way  of 
conciliation.  It  wishes  to  do  everything  It  can 
to  end  the  division  of  Europe  and  of  Ger- 
many. 


Now  while  these  steps  will  not  be  con- 
sidered radical,  they  do  represent  move- 
ment off  the  dead  center  of  the  old  Ger- 
man policy  to  the  East. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  have 
much  to  gain  and  practically  nothing  to 
lose  by  Increased  contact  with  Eastern 
Europe.  Including  East  Germany.  It  is  we 
who  are  a  free,  open  society,  and  they 
who  are  closed,  secretive,  and  clandes- 
tine They  build  walls— we  have  no  need 
of  them.  Marxist  and  even  Stalinist  ap- 
proaches,   theories    and    methods    axe 
bound  to  start  to  atrophy  m  a  society 
which  is  Increasingly  consumer-oriented 
and  literate,  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  becoming.  Eventually,  I  believe  we  will 
find  throughout  Eastern  Europe  an  ac- 
tual withering  away  of  doctrinaire  com- 
munism, a  system  that  goes  so  against 
human    nature.    We   can   speed    up   the 
process  by  increasing  contacts  of  all  sorts 
between   our   free   people   and   commu- 
nism's imprisoned  population. 

The  progress  of  detente  will  require 
firmness  and  tact  especially  at  this  time 
when,  as  I  have  noted,  the  Soviets  are 
once  more  making  threatening  noises. 
Within  the  last  week,  they  resumed  their 
calls  on  Bonn  to  renounce  its  claims  in 
Berlin— a  proposal  so  obstreperous  on  Its 
face  that  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  de- 
sire to  make  propaganda  to  accompany 
the  visit  of  East  Germany's  Chief  of 
State  Walter  Ulbricht  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  Soviet  proposal  is  unthinlcable 
but  it  points  up  the  vuInerabiUty  of 
BerUn  in  a  way  that  suggests  a  long- 
range  solution,  within  the  framework  of 
I  settlement  fcr  all  of  central  Europe.  I 
have  urged,  and  continue  to  press  for 
an  internationalized  land  corridor  to 
West  BerUn,  specifically  the  Helmstedt 
autobahn.  By  doing  this,  and  by  remov- 
ing Commumst  control  over  our  traffic 
to  Berlin,  we  would  have  removed  one 
more  potential  trouble  spot  which  Is 
vulnerable  to  Communist  pressure. 

In  return,  the  Kieslnger-Brandt  gov- 
ernment could  well  afford  to  offer  recog- 
nition of  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  and 
ultimately  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
East  German  regime.  This  In  turn  would 
pose  a  neat  dilemma  for  the  SoM.  t  Union 
because  of  the  great  pressures  within 
Poland  to  hold  the  territory  east  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  line.  And  in  another  sense 
it  could  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  for  the 
Soviets  because  it  will  remove  the  one 
excuse  they  have  for  maintaining  troops 
in  Polish  territory,  namely  the  defense 
of  that  line  against  incursions  from  the 

Would  West  Germany  or  the  United 
States  really  have  anything  to  lose  by 
following  such  a  course?  I  think  we  have 
much  more  to  lose  by  inaction.  Not  a 
soul  nor  a  square  Inch  would  have  gone 
to  the  Communists  Rather,  we  would 
have  territorially  gained  by  hanng  se- 
cured the  auto  highway.  And.  I  believe 
we  should  move  in  this  direction  without 
delay  as  the  value  of  the  quid  pro  quo 
which  the  East  would  be  ^vllling  to  pay 
for  an  Oder-Neisse  settlement  and  for 
the  facto  recognition  Is  diminishing  ev- 

^'l  S  continue  to  beUeve  that  more 
efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  more  of 
a  United  Nations  or  international  pres- 
ence in  Berlin,  preferably  in  East  BerUn^ 
Specifically,  It  would  be  very  sahitan'  if 
some  o?  the  functions  of  the  Um ted  Na- 
tions Geneva  Headquarters  could  be 
transfen-ed  to  Berlin,  or,  perhaps  an 
easier  change  might  be  to  move  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Sci^entlfic, 
and  Cultural  Organization— UNEbCU— 
from  Paris  to  Berlin.  . 

in  conclusion  then  I  would  agam  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Kiesmger- 
Brandt  initiatives,  urge  them  to  move 
more  forcefully  in  this  direction,  and 
urge  our  Government  also  to  become  still 
more  imaginative  in  its  policy  vis-a-vis 
Eastern  Europe  and  East  Germany.  Par- 
SarW  at  this  time  when  there  are 
rumbliiigs  of  renewed  tensions  from  the 
™t  union,  the  United  States  should 
give  the  Kiesinger  government  all  pos- 
sible support  and  encouragement  m  its 
efforts  to  bring  a  more  rational  setUe- 
ment  to  central  Europe. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    TENNESSEE 

VALLEY  AUTHORITY  ACT 

Mr     BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

S  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 

^^Th?'  ^PRESIDING      OFFICER.      ;Mr^ 
BREWSTER  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  *111  be 

stated  by  title.  .  kuwh  im7> 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S  1637) 

to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the  issue  of 
just  compensation  may  be  tried  by  a  jui7 
In  anv  ca^  involving  the  condemnaUon 
of  real  property  by  the  T\  A. 

tS  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  ^     -     „♦„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 
K  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
ptSic  works  with  an  amendment  str^e 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert; „  ,.  „ 
That  section  25  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  i«  Stat.  -Oi.  as 
tended  ( 16  V3.C.  831x)    Is  ^'^""^^fT    ^. 

(1)  by    Inserting    "(s)"    immediately    be 
fore  the  existing  text  thereof:  ..„„,.„  ^ 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  ^'^'«'^  * 
na^tv  shall  demand  a  trial  by  Jury,"  1mm e- 
Kv  after  "the  court  shall"  In  the  first 
Snce  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
newly  designated  subsection  (a>;  and 

Ts)    by    inserting   at   the   end   thereof  tbe 

following  new  subsection;  ^     ,  „  „„-►_ 

•Hb)   upon  the  timely  demand  of  a  party^ 

the  court  shall  order  a  trial  by  jury  for  the 

?^pose    o^   ^c^t^nlng    the    v^alue^^of    the 

L^-^^rto^Wsu^^^^^^^^ 

^  rcordrna\^onTo^°cllS  or^-lthtn 
such  further  time  a.  the  court  may  fix^Th^ 
provisions  of  chapter  83  of  tit  e  28,  Ual^ 
States  Code  shall  be  applicable  U)  aPPf^;^ 
fro^anv  decisions  or  ruUngs  arising  out  of 
the  pr^eedlngs  authorized  under  this  sub- 

3^'rr^oS^^^p5rc^- 

S£&^^^^n^-^^- 
Act. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 

"  ??S''TrESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  c^„„tor 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Baker!  proposes  an 
^JS^nlment^n  page  3  begimiing  ^th 
Une  3  to  strike  out  all  through  line  2 
on  page  4  and  insert  the  following 

That  the  last  six  P^-'^^^f'^/^'^^'"^  ft 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933    (48   Stat.   70).   a.   amended    (16  VS.C. 

shSrhe  elective  only  ^^J^^^^^; 

Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  ^''^  ■^^''^'^^^l 
have  had  a  conversation  with  both  Sena- 
tors from  Tenne-ssee.  I  ^f^^^^^XfhiS 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  bm  ^h  ch 
simplv  would  ha%-e  restated  rule  71*  a) 
Sthe  wording  of  the  statute  itself^ 

Mv  miderstandlng  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
L  that  it  has  exactly  the  same  effect^  I 
under-^tand    it    makes    applicable    rule 
?rra  '  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
al.  it  i-^  in  all  other  Government  agencies. 
^ Mr    BAKER.  The  Senator  Incorrect. 
The  proposal  will  bring  about  the  appl  - 
iuoS  o?Rule  71 A  to  all  Tennes^e  Val- 
ley Authority  proceedings,  but  it  uo^ia 
not  affect  current  litigation  nor  any  liti- 
gation commenced  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion \a  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  a.s 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mi".  President,  tltt  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  pro- 
vides, in  section  25,  that  in  cases  where 
the  Authority  finds  it  necessary  to  con- 
demn real  or  personal  property,  it  must 
proceed  in  a  specified  manner,  namely, 
by  resort  to  appraisal  and  determination 
of  value  by  three  commissionea's  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.S.  district  jucfee  for 
the  area  in  which  the  property  to  be  ac- 
quired lies. 

I  mtroduced  in  April,  with  cosponsor- 
ship  by  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act  go  as  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in 
condemnation  cases,  instead  of  resort 
only  to  trial  before  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  this  proposal 
and  reported  S.  1637.  which  provides  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Act  should  be 
amended  to  preserve  the  existing  TVA 
commissioner  system,  but  to  prorade  for 
the  right  to  demand  and  receive'.a  trial 
by  jury,  if  demand  is  timely  nade  by 
either  party. 

The  Senate  has  just  agreed  to  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  The  amendment,  in  effect, 
simply  repeals  that  section  of  trte  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  which  sets 
up  and  directs  the  utilization  of  a  three- 
member  commissioner  system,  and  places 
the  TVA  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  evei-y  other  Federal  agency,  excepting 
only  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  In  the 
matter  of  jury  trials  of  condeiflnation 
cases. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  is  now  before  thte  body, 
provides  that  rule  71 'a*  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  would  have  full 
applicability  to  land  and  personal  prop- 
erty condemnation  cases  by  the  "fennes- 
see  Valley  Authority. 

The  principle  of  rule  ll(a\  which,  as 
I  have  said  previously,  applies  equally  to 
all  Federal  agencies  excepting  only  the 
District  of  Columbia,  provides  that  as- 
sessment of  value  and  determination  of 
compensation  will  be  made  by  a  jury  un- 
less the  U.S.  district  judge  involved  de- 
termines, in  his  dLscretion,  that  the  mat- 
t<»r  is  so  complex  or  unique  that  the  ends 
of  justice  would  better  be  served  by  de- 
termination on  a  commission  basis  in- 
stead of  on  a  jury  basis. 

I  am  perfectly  free  in  my  assertion 
that  I  believe  the  applicabihty  of  rule 
71ia»  to  TVA  proceedings  and  the  uni- 
formity of  procedure.^  among  agencies 
thus  invoked  is  highly  commendable.  I 
believe,  however,  that  at  tins  point  it 
should  be  underscored  that  in  committee 
hearings  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
made   the   point  that  they  preferred  a 


commission  system  and  objected  to  a 
trial  by  jury  as  embodied  in  rule  71(a) 
because  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
amounts  of  compensation  determined  by 
a  Jury. 

Mr.  President,  In  passing  S.  1637.  as 
amended  to  provide  for  the  applicability 
of  rule  71(a)  to  TVA  proceedings,  I  am 
confident  that  I  express  the  hope  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  courts  of  the  land  would  not 
take  this  to  mean  that,  while  because 
there  Is  allowed  a  dl.scretlonary  element 
in  the  granting  of  jury  trials  In  TVA 
cases,  they  could  automatically,  regu- 
larly, and  consistently  deprive  landown- 
ers of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but 
rather  that  It  is  the  clear  purpose  and 
Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  jury 
trial  on  demand  except  in  extraordinary, 
unique,  and  unusual  circumstances. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  reason,  no 
logic,  and  no  basis  for  this  effort  to 
amend  the  TVA  Act  to  provide  the  jury 
trial  option. 

I  reiterate  that  I  think  the  element  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  judges  as  to  whether  there  shall  or 
shall  not  be  a  jury  in  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  land  condemnation  cases  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  S.  1637.  I  think  it 
will,  if  properly  implemented  by  the 
courts,  unquestionably  serve  the  ends  of 
justice,  because  there  are  certain  cases 
that  conceivably  can  be  so  complex,  in- 
tricate, or  technical  that  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  better  served  by  a  com- 
mission system  than  by  trial  by  jury. 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  Is  not 
ordinarily  the  case.  I  believe  that  In  the 
case  of  the  small  landowners,  regardless 
of  how  many  properties  are  condemned 
simultaneously  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  case  of  uncomplicated 
litigation  and  In  the  case  of  establl.shlng 
values  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
and  In  the  vast  majority  of  condemna- 
tion cases,  resort  to  trial  by  jury  is  In- 
finitely superior  to  the  less  rigid  require- 
ments of  resort  to  trial  by  commLssion. 

I  hope  that  on  passage  of  S.  1637.  as 
amended,  which  has  the  effect  of  Invok- 
ing the  procedures  of  rule  71(a><h)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  our 
experience  In  the  initial  years  of  its  Im- 
plementation will  be  that  the  trial  judges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  will 
feel  compelled  to  find  only  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, unusual,  and  complex  rea- 
sons to  deprive  landowners  and  property 
owners  of  the  traditional  American  right 
to  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  for  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  successfully  leading  it 
first  to  approval  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  now  to  approval 
by  the  Senate. 

As  we  all  know,  and  as  the  people  of 
Tennessee  know.  Senator  Baker  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  its  implemen- 
tation in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  will  result 
in  the  strengthening  of  and  in  a  wider 
support  for  TVA  among  the  people  of 


Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  otlier  TVA 
States.  I  say  that  as  one  who  has  sup- 
ported  TVA — and  as  a  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, where  TVA  has  played  a  verj-  im- 
portant part  in  the  advancement  of  our 
State. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is  not  only 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  but  is  also  man- 
aging the  bUl  in  the  Senate  today,  and 
on  my  part  to  speak  on  this  subject  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  In  order  to 
provide  some  interpretation  which  I 
would  hope  may  guide  the  parties  to  liti- 
gation and  have  some  influence  on  the 
courts  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  TVA  haa 
had  a  procedure  for  the  condemnation 
of  land,  which  differs  from  that  of  every 
other  Federal  agency  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases 
in  wJiich  land  is  taken  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  the  value  of  land  can- 
not be  agreed  upon  by  the  Termessee  Val- 
ley Autliority  and  private  property  own- 
ers, that  procedure  provides  only  for  the 
determination  of  the  value  by  three  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court. 

Another  distinctive  feature  between 
the  existing  TVA  procedure  and  other 
cases  in  which  a  Federal  agency  is  In- 
volved in  taking  land,  is  that  these  com- 
missioners cannot  be  residents  of  the 
community,  of  the  section,  or  of  the  vic- 
inage in  which  the  citizen  lives,  and 
where  the  taking  is  being  considered  and 
values  fixed.  In  other  cases,  where  com- 
missioners may  be  appointed,  I  believe 
they  are  of  the  vicinity,  because  under 
longstanding  procedures  at  common 
law,  and  then  statutory  law,  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  followed  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  commissioners. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  as  it 
ha.s  been  amended,  would  provide  that 
with  respect  to  the  taking  of  land  by  the 
TVA,  the  same  procedure  as  prescribed 
for  other  agencies  shall  be  followed 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  provided 
an  absolute  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  a  pri- 
vate citizen  upon  timely  demand.  But  u 
Is  correct  that  some  properties  are  of 
such  a  complex  nature  that  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a  jur>-  to  pass  upon  values, 
and  in  such  cases  it  Is  recognized  that  It 
Is  proper  for  commissioners  to  make  the 
decision. 

I  think  it  Important  to  remember  and 
to  make  clear  at  this  point,  that  rule 
71A  Is  primarily  an  assurance  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  when  requested  by  either 
party,  unless  the  issue  Is  so  involved  that 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  is  re- 
quired by  the  court.  I  believe  that  what 
may  have  happened  in  some  courts  of 
the  land — and  it  may  be  a  result  of  the 
practice  which  has  been  followed  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area — is  that  this 
premise,  this  fundamental  principle,  has 
been  Ignored  and,  In  fact,  the  priority 
reversed.  Priority  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners and  the  private  citizen's  request 
for  trial  by  jury  recognized  only  In  a  few 
cases  by  some  courts. 

I  hope  that  this  colloquy,  the  debates 
In  the  House,  and.  in  fact,  the  letter  of 


the  law  itself— rule  71 A  and  Its  back- 
ground—wUl  be  Impressed  upon  the 
courts  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
area  and  other  courts.  I  hope  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  substantive  principle  is 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
iriven  to  either  party,  unless  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  a  complex  nature  that 
commissioners  are  required. 

This  issue  is  not  just  an  abstraction. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  State,  and  in 
other  areas  where  there  have  been  tak- 
ings of  land  recently  by  the  TVA,  there 
Is  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
procedure.  Many  people  believe  that  equi- 
uble  procedure  is  denied  to  them,  and 
that  the  land  that  is  taken  is  not  prop- 
erly valued.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a  correct 
judgment  on  their  part.  But  I  beheve 
that  the  requirement  to  appoint  com- 
missioners from  outside  the  locality,  and 
where  the  same  commissioners  are  often 
appointed,  they  may  become  in  a  way 
professional  appraisers;  they  could  have 
a  tendency  to  take  into  consideration  pri- 
marily the  interests  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary,  in  our  system 
of  government,  that  a  private  citizen  be- 
beve  that  he  has  his  day  in  court — that 
he  has  justice,  that  he  has  the  right  to 
ask  for  determination  by  his  peers.  One 
of  the  sad  occurrences  In  our  country 
today  Is  that,  more  and  more,  some  peo- 
ple believe  that  they  do  not  have  their 


the  statute  law— that  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  the  several  States  which 
contribute  to  the  geography  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion can  be  convinced  that  they  have  had 
their  day  in  court  only  when  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  submit  their  con- 
troversies, disputes,  and  disagreements 
with  their  Government  and  its  agencies 
to  such  a  jury  of  their  peers,  and  not. 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  a  specialized  jury  .such  as  the  commis- 
sion system  proposes 

As  I  have  said  previously,  my  first  in- 
cUnation,  and  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pubhc  Works,  was  to  provide  for 
the  absolute  right  to  trial  by  jury  in 
such  cases.  But  I  acknowledge  these  twin 
virtues  of  rule  71  A:  that  is.  first  treatmg 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  every 
other  agency  is  treated,  except  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and.  second,  acknowl- 
edging the  requirement  for  a  degree  of 
discretion  in  these  matters  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  district  judges  and  other 
judges  In  particular  and  extraordinary' 
circumstances. 

However,  I  repeat  once  again  that 
these  circumstances  should  be  so  unique 
and  specialized  that  they  would  result  in 
the  rare  use  of  the  commission  and  the 
general  use  of  a  jury. 

I  am  imbued  with  tremendous  confi- 
dence in  the  discretion  and  ability  of  the 


day  in  court,  either  literally  in  case  of  a  various  judges  who  wiU  be  conlron^ 

trial  or  when  any  other  determination  is  ^jth  these  cases  in  years  to  come  ana  i 

made  by  the  Federal  Government.  am  sure  that  they  will  exercise  sound 

So  I  emphasize  that  this  bill,  which  judgment  and  discretion  in  determiiiing 

may  seem  a  small  matter  to  some,  goes  whether  or  not  there  will  be  jury^na^. 


to  a  fundamental  Issue.  It  will  put  the 
TVA  on  the  same  basis  as  everj-  other 
Federal  agency  in  the  United  States.  It 
should  remove  the  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction that  many  landowners  have  ex- 
pressed when  their  land  has  been  taken 
bv  the  TVA.  It  should  give  private  citi- 
zens the  confidence  that  they  have  had 
their  day  in  court,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  deals  justly  with  them. 

But  this  will  not  happen  unless  the 
Federal  courts  which  try  these  cases — 
and  the  courts  themselves  should  know 
this— recognize  that  the  spirit  of  this  act 
is  substantively  and  primarily  to  provide 
for  a  trial  by  jury  if  requested,  that  this 
Is  not  to  be  the  exception,  and  that  the 
discretion  in  rule  71A  for  a  determina- 
tion by  commissioners  goes  only  to  those 
Issues  which  are  complex  and  which 
would  be  beyond  the  competence  of  a 
group  of  Jurors  picked  from  the  vicinage. 
I  strongly  support  this  bill. 
I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  the  House, 
and  I  hope  its  spirit  will  be  observed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, not  only  for  his  remarks  today 
but  for  the  indispensable  support  that  he 
has  provided  for  this  bill  during  the  year. 
I  share  most  enthusiastically  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
the  vitaUty  and  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric concept  of  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury.  I  acknowledge  freely  that  there  1.'? 
no  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by  jury 
in  ci\1l  cases  But  the  concept  of  a  trial 
by  a  jury  of  one's  peers  is  so  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  law  of  the  United  SUtes— 
in  the  common  law  and  in  the  body  of 
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For  the  sake  of  legislative  history  and 
to  assist  in  interpreting  how  this  body 
feels  rule  71A  should  apply  to  situa- 
tions of  this  type.  I  have  prepared  lan- 
guage which  I  think,  in  effect,  further 
elaborates  the  appparent  intent  of  71 A 
as  it  relates  to  the  TVA  situation.  That 
language  would  read  substantially  in  this 
manner: 

Upon  demand  for  a  trial  by  jury,  if  the 
court  shall,  for  compeUlng  and  extraordinary 
reasons  due  to  the  uniqueness  and  complexi- 
ties arlBlng  out  of  the  nature  of  each  piece 
of  propertv  condemned,  and  not  for  rea- 
^ns  of  uniformity  of  award  or  solely  be- 
cause of  the  nature  and  scope  of  operations 
bv  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  reason- 
ably determine  that  the  ends  oV?"''^t^nJ'^ 
be  better  served  by  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  as  provided  for  in  ^^l^ectlon  ( a) 
above  the  court  shall  appoint  such  a  com- 
mission, and  the  a^^«^^^'^°^f  "^  °L^f  ^^^V^ 
of  the  property  to  be  acquired  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  as  provided. 

Mr   President,  I  have  read  that  lan- 
guage to  clarify  how  I  would  interpret 
the  dlscretionar>-  element  of  rule  71 A  as 
It  should  apply  to  the  Temiessee  Valley 
situation,  and  I  feel  confident  that  mv 
colleagues  will  agree  that  this  is  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  Congress  in  this  mat- 
ter I  feel  that  this  wouM  be  the  end  re- 
sult if  this  legislation  is  adopted;  that  is^ 
that  as  a  rule  and  in  the  ^^^  "lajority 
of  cases,  there  will  be  Jury  trials^  If  this 
does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  I  f^l  It 
should  be  the  subject  of  additional  legis- 
lation subsUntially  in  accordance  wltn 
the  language  I  have  Just  read. 

Mr     SPONG.    Mr     President,    I    am 
pleased  to  learn  that  S.  1637  will  be  modi- 


fled  to  invoke  rule  71 A  In  cases  Involving 
condemnation  of  real  P'-'^P^l^ty   by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  l^dWd- 
ual  views  filed  with  the  report  on  S.  1637. 
I  agreed  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to   pro\1de   landowners   with    the   right 
to  petition  for  Jury  determination  of  the 
Issue  of  Just  compensation,  but  stated  ft 
preference    for    rule    71  A.    because    this 
would  make   TVA  condemnations  uni- 
form with  almost  all  other  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings  .„„,„, 
I  should  hke  to  commend  the  jumor 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  diligeiice 
in  this  matter    In  accepting  this  modi- 
fication—which   in    my    judgment    im- 
proves the  bill-he  is  doing  what  he  was 
quite  wiUing  to  do  during  both  the  hear- 
ings on  the  biU  and  during  its  considera- 
Uon  by  the  committee 

At  the  hearings.  represenUtives  or 
TVA  quoted  the  late  Judge  Paul  of  Vir- 
ginia a  distinguished  jurist  who  recog- 
nized the  complexities  of  eminent  ao- 
mam  proceedings.  Judge  Paul  had  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  absolute  nght 
to  a  jurv  trial  on  the  question  of  compen- 
sation, as  well  as  doubts  about  the  capac- 
ity of  lav  jurors  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  more  compUcated  facets  cl 
real  estate  values  and  damages  suffered 
by  the  landowner  as  a  result  of  the  tak- 
ing Under  71 A  the  landowner  may  peti- 
tion for  a  jury  trial  and  this  may  be 
granted  unless  the  Court  determines  that 
the  case  is  so  technical  and  complex  that 
the  parties  would  be  better  served  by 
reference  to  commissioners. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  on  this  bUi 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  to 
place  condemnees  within  the  TVA  on  a 
parity  with  others  under  Federal  juris- 
diction.     _  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wps  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed  .^     .     _ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to  .  .*. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reaa 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  Act  of  1933  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain provisions  applicable  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings." 


SENATOR    HOLLINGS'    DEDICATION 
TO  AGRICULTURE 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  to  read  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Southern  Planter,  a  leading  publica- 
tion on  agriculture  research  and  educa- 
tion an  article  recognizing  the  }vjuot 
Senator  from  South  ^^o]in&  IUt 
HoLLivGsl  for  hL-  keen  Insight  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  science  of  agriculture^ 

In  over  40  years  of  public  sei^ce^^ 
have  seen  dramatic  evidence  of  how  agri- 
culture research  and  education  can  De 
employed  to  assLst  our  Nation's  farmer 
in  securing  a  just  reward  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  bounty  of  our  Nation. 
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I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  be  reminded 
by  this  article  of  Senator  Hollings'  dedi- 
cation to  agriculture  development  in  the 
Nation,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Hollings  Pats  Tribxtts  to  the 

Farmer 
Too  often  we  tend  to  forget  the  blessings 
that  liberty  and  education  have  brought  to 
America.  Great  concepts  from  the  early  days 
of  oiir  nation  have  made  It  possible  for  us 
to  realize  the  golden  dreams  of  the  founders 
of  our  way  of  life.  It  was  the  concept  that  the 
earth  Is  round  that  resulted  In  the  discovery 
of  our  great  continent.  There  Is  no  galnsav- 
Ing  the  fact  that  we  have  built  a  mighty  Re- 
public as  a  result  of  a  man's  quest  for  free- 
dom and  expansion.  Knowledge  played  a  sig- 
nificant role. 

Man's  ability  to  formulate  concepts  often 
reflects  sparks  of  rationality  which  separates 
him  from  the  animal.  It  has  been  the  ability 
of  the  Western  World  to  build  on  vital  con- 
cepts that  has  dlstin^ished  our  democracy, 
and  made  us  a  searchlight  beaming  across 
the  world.  Occasionally,  we  are  privileged  to 
see  reflection  of  Important  development  from 
some  of  these  early  concepts  which,  at  once, 
Is  inspirational  and  praiseworthy. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  freshman  member, 
the  Capable  Senator  Ernest  P.  Hollings  of 
South  Carolina,  distinguished  himself  by  re- 
calling once  more  that  education  is  the 
secret  of  our  bountiful  harvest.  He  very  ac- 
curately pKJlnted  out  that  our  founders  pro- 
vided an  "Inexpensive  method  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  scientific  laboratory  and  the 
land"  as  a  practical  tool  of  agriculture. 

If  knowledge  is  power.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  tremendous  productivity 
of  American  agriculture.  Senator  Hollings 
truly  placed  his  perceptive  mind  at  the  pulse 
of  American  life.  For  our  farmers  have  pro- 
vided this  nation  with  the  most  adequate, 
the  most  nourishing  and  the  least  expensive 
food  of  any  nation  of  the  world.  The  Sena- 
tor reminded  U3  once  again  that  Americans 
spend  less  than  18  per  cent  of  their  disposa- 
ble Income  for  food,  compared  with  29  per 
cent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  30  per  cent  in 
Prance.  53  per  cent  In  Russia.  45  per  cent  In 
Italy,  and  47  per  cent  in  Japan. 

Recent  statistics  complied  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  provided  great  testi- 
mony to  the  wealth  of  American  agriculture 
and  its  service  to  all  people.  USDA  has  stated 
that  If  farm  prices  had  Icept  pace  with  the 
food  prices  over  the  past  twenty  years,  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  food  in  America  last 
year  would  have  been  $104  billion  Instead  of 
$91  billion.  This  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy by  the  American  farmer  resulting  in  a 
savings  of  $13  billion  per  year  Is  twice  the 
annual  cost  of  running  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department,  or  the  total  cost  of  operating 
both  the  U.S.  Post  Oflfice  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Praising  the  American  farmer  for  building 
a  $50  billion  industry.  Senator  Hollings 
urged  that  their  rewards  were  not  commen- 
surate with  their  contributions,  and  cer- 
tainly not  adequate  for  the  challenge  that 
lies  ahead  in  the  race  between  population 
and  food,  where  hunger  seems  to  be  out- 
pacing hope.  We  commend  Senator  Hollings 
for  his  Insight  and  dedication  to  the  science 
of  agriculture.  His  record  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  Is  concrete  proof  of  his 
dedication.  His  practical  oratory  reveals  In- 
sight and  wisdom  that  both  America  and  the 
World  will  require  in  the  next  decade. 
Of  course,  we  talce  pride  In  the  great  con- 


tributions of  our  Rural  Press  to  America. 
Senator  Hollings'  remarks  encourage  the 
small  farm  magazine  In  their  role  of  scien- 
tlflc  education  for  our  rural  population.  We 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  service,  not  only 
to  the  hard-pressed  business  of  publishing, 
but  In  the  final  analysis  to  all  the  people. 
For  as  our  farms  prosper,  so  does  America, 


SUMMARY  OP  ACTIVITIES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 
FIRST  SESSION.   9CTH   CONGRESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  tradition  at  this  time  of 
year,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary   or   AcTivmES    of   CoMMrrmc   on 

Foreign  Relations  90th   Congress    First 

Session 

treaties 

1.  Convention  Concerning  the  Exchange  of 
Official  Publications  and  Government  Docu- 
ments Between  States.  Approved  May  8  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  0. 

2.  Convention  Concerning  the  International 
Exchange  of  Publications.  Approved  May  8 
by  a  vote  of  83  to  0. 

3.  Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Approved  March  16  after  8  days  of 
debate  by  a  vote  of  66  to  28. 

4.  Convention  for  the  International 
Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea.  Ap- 
proved March  1  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0. 

5.  Custom*  Convention  on  containers.  Ap- 
proved March  1  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 

6.  Customs  Convention  on  the  temporary 
Importation  of  professional  equipment.  Ap- 
proved March  1  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 

7.  Customs  Convention  on  the  ATA  carnet 
for  the  temporary  admission  of  goods.  Ap- 
proved March   1   by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 

8.  Customs  Convention  regarding  E.C.S. 
carnets  for  commercial  samples.  Approved 
March  1  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 

9.  Customs  Convention  on  the  Interna- 
tional transport  of  goods  under  cover  of 
T.I.R.  carnets.  Approved  March  1  by  a  vote 
of  92  to  0. 

10.  International  Telecommunications 
Convention.  Approved  April  18  by  a  vote  of 
87  to  0. 

11.  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Rela- 
tions with  Thailand.  Approved  September  11 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  0. 

12.  Inter-American  Convention  on  Facili- 
tation of  International  Waterborne  Trans- 
portation. Approved  March  1  by  a  vote  of  93 
to  0. 

13.  Convention  on  Facilitation  of  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Traffic.  Approved  March  1  by 
a  vote  of  93  to  0. 

14.  Exchange  of  notes  with  Canada  con- 
cerning amendment  of  the  Convention  on 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries.  Approved  March  1  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  0. 

15.  International  convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas.  Approved  March 
1  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0. 

16.  Amendment  to  article  109  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  Approved  May  8 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

17.  Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of 
Judicial  and  extrajudicial  documents  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters.  Approved  April  14  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  0. 

18.  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Ac- 
tivities of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use 
of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and 
other  Celestial  bodies.  Approved  April  26 
after  2  days  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

19.  Amendments  to  the  International  Con- 


vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  i960 
Approved  March  21  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

20.  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
1961.  Approved  May  8  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

21.  Partial  revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions (Geneva.  1959).  Approved  August  2  by 
a  vote  of  86  to  0. 

22.  Consular  Convention  with  Prance.  Ap- 
proved September  18  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0. 

23.  Supplementary  Slavery  Convention.  Ap- 
proved November  2  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0. 

24.  Supplementary  Tax  Convention  with 
Canada.  Approved  November  2  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  0. 

25.  Double  Taxation  Convention  with  TVin- 
idad  and  Tobago.  Approved  November  2  by 
a  vote  of  77  to  0. 

26.  Protocol  for  the  Further  Prolongation 
of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  Ap- 
proved Decemljer  6  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

27.  Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization.  Approved  December  11  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  0. 

BtLLS  AND  JOINT  KESOLCrnONS 

1.  S.  623.  to  give  the  consent  of  Congreai 
to  the  construction  of  certain  International 
bridges.  Passed  Senate.  April  3.  Pending  In 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 

2.  S.  633.  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through  ea- 
tabllahment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
Officer  Corps.  Passed  Senate.  November  13. 
Pending  in  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

3.  S.  990.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  partlclpmtion 
by  the  United  States  In  the  observance  of 
the  year  1968  as  International  Human  Rights 
year.  Passed  Senate.  June  14.  Pending  In 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

4.  8.  1031.  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  Approved  December  6.  Public 
Law  90-175. 

5.  S.  1418.  to  make  several  changes  in  the 
passport  laws  presently  In  force.  Reported 
to  the  Senate.  December    12. 

6  S.  1577,  to  complement  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations.  Passed  Sen- 
ate. Jtme  15.  Pending  In  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

7.  S.  1785.  to  Improve  certain  benefits  for 
employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  situations. 
Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments.  De- 
cember 7.  At  White  House. 

8.  S.  1872.  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Approved 
November  14.  Public  Law  90-137. 

9.  S.  2003,  to  provide  certain  Increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.  Passed  Sen- 
ate, June  26.  Pending  In  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

10.  S.  2269,  to  amend  the  act  of  August  27. 
1954.  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries.  Reported  adversely,  Decem- 
ber 11. 

11.  H.R.  3399,  to  extend  the  termination 
date  for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission.   Passed   Senate,   December   6. 

12.  H.R.  6167,  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In  exist- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes.  Conference  re- 
port, adopted,  December  12.  At  White  House. 

13.  HJl.  9063,  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  Passed  Sen- 
ate, December  7. 

14.  H.R.  9547,  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  In  an  Increase 
In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  Approved  September  22,  Public 
Law  90-88. 

15.  S.J.  Res.  60,  to  welcome  the  Latin 
American  summit  conference.  Reported  to 
Senate.  April  3:  placed  on  the  table.  April  14. 
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co^c^KT  ««,LnTxoNs  ployments  in  Europe,  which  I  am  sure  legislation   to   that   effect   In   the   near 

,   S   CorSTia.  H.  con.  Res.  280^  ex-  contributed  to  the  decision  to  lessen  our  fu tuu  e.                     ^     ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^_ 

tending    greetings    to    the    Parliament    of  commitments  there.                 .-,„,  o„b  tionIlA:dvisor>-  CouncU  on  Natural  R«- 

canadl  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial.         ^he  American  Republics  Affairs  Sub-  "°^^^  "^^'^y^i^n^ate    a    discussion    of 

^ed  senate.  March  21.                    ,.,   ,oth  conunittee  under  the  leadership  of  the  ^o^^^f^  J'^^l  ^™ 

2  S    Con.  Res.   49.   to  observe  the   60th           j         Senator      from     Oregon      [Mr.  exactly  what  power,  wubv-v^u^     fnr  this 

J^versary    of    the    Hepublic    of    Finland  ^^n  "^      sena^^^   ^   ^^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^_  !?^^'^    T°  P^^^funaSS^Coie^ 

^ed  senate.  November  1:   passed  House.                          Alliance  for  Progress,  the  re-  discussion.  I  ^^^^Xt^d^nth? Record 

November  27.      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  ,.,,,,  ,,,  .^.^ady  beginning  to  ->^tesUm^y^be^prin^^^Jn^^^^^^^ 

\^ne"^coi^"J -'^orrgi'^laSr.    ^'Snate  ideas  found  expression  also  in     -or^^.as^ ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

^tS?-orize  the  senate  to     ^^^Z'^J'^.^S^^ ^     ^^^-^^^J^T^ 

Kf.oee=^i^^S?o:i  irs^rrs=^sf^  iEfiH^=i^^^-9^ 

3.  s.  Res.  155.  to  express  "';«  «^f^  °^^,j^'  design  and  con.'^truction  of  nuclear  de-  ^^™^/5°  i967 

'^^''^blrar;TuLbITV"ace"^?h^Mldml  salting  plants  as  a  means  toward  achiev-  ^^=™^7^,,  ,,,  Members  of  the  8ub- 

a  stable   and   durable   peace  ^^^   durable   peace   in   the  ^„^.r;^    let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  to 

^'^^  "^srseS  U.S.  initiative   to  Middle  East^enate  Resolution  155.  ^aT^e  op^rt^nity'to  testify  on  the  bills 

Jure  united  Nations  Security  Council  con-  j^^  Middle  East  crisis,  which  suggest-  before  you  this  morning.  They  reP';««fnt  t^e 

vember20.          ^^^^^^or,s  Panama  on  the  canal  treaties,  and  the  ^^^^^^J^^o^t  of  November  9.  i965.  w^^the 

♦  ,^^»,  wnanciai  instituuons.-  4  Vietnam  Situation,  even  though  It  was             ^^e  for   the   painstaking  effort   behind 

^d'Sat^nfand  lu^^^^^^  25  not  possible  in  the  latter  Instance  to  se-  the'^evelopment  of  this  'egisiauon.  i  do  no 

^t^  co^s                 ..— - 1  cure  open  te.stimony  by  the  highest  Gov-  ,hink  it  inappropriate,  before  I  ^^^^^ 

^:  Negotiation^: ^  ermnent     officials    responsible    for    the  specifically    ^^J^^'^^^^^^T. 

ISfe  Department  and  AID- n  p^^cy  In  Vietnam.  '^^xtJ  ^^l^e^oT  ^slng^Xtlr-slzed  relay 

.^.br^sadors ^  Most  Significant,  however.  was  the  fact  J^\'^'^   m  Ontario  precipitated  a  cas- 

Advlsory   CommlBSlons— - ^^^^  ^^^  committee  moved  to  assert  the  a^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  transmission  and  generat- 

^  ^,  ^  ,                                                83  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  Con-  facilities  which  left  30.ooo.ooo  people  m 

^   ,   ^"i^^^ "IIII  1.692  grcss    It  did  this   first  by  rewriting  the  ^  lo.ooo  sq.  mile  area  witJiout  electric  power 

Foreign  Service gre.ss^  authority  requested  by  the  Presi-  The  failure  cascaded  because  the  ^^ansm^- 

Total    .-- - l.-^S  dent   to   make   pledges   to   our  Southern  slon  network  in  the  Northea-^and  tjet,^- 

Mr    FUI^RIGHT.   Mr.   President,  by  -i.h^rs  at  the  Pxmta  d^^^^^^^^  ^'°^-::.TT^.'^r.Tp  ^^^^^r. 

^'/fff  fhu  itl,^t^  compares  fa  or-  it  reasserted  congressional  responsibUity  J^,,TX p'-^^^^- 

add  that  this  activity  compares  lav or                 respect  to  the  commitment  of  the  '^^\^  julv  1967  s-volume  report  •■preven- 

ably  with  the  first  session  of  the  preced  ^^"^^^^P^^     ^j   ^^  United   States  to  ^i^n  of  Power  Failures."  the  Federal  Power 

ing   congress.    I"  .  19^5    the    committee  ^rmed  Forces   o                         ^^^^^  ^_  ^^.^sslon    said    that   this    1965    blackout 

acted  on  six  treaties,  24  bills  and    oint  ^ostihties  on  loreign                   i^^itiatives  -touched  off  the  most  intensive  «^mi°a"°^ 

resolutions,    six    conciirrent    resoUiUo^^'  J^^^^i^/^fif  f^.Tlon    ^"^    ^e    the    things  of  power  system  planning  and  operattonm 

and  three  simple  resolutions.  In  1967,  it  taKen     inis  ^^''^''f''                              ,     .^  ^^e  85-year  history  of  the  electric  power  m 

ha? acted  on  27  treaties,  15  bills  and  joint  most  remembered  about  th  Sjear  m  the  t  e       _>           examination  is  long  overdue, 

has  actea  on  z  (  treauc.               ,p<.nhitlons  PoreiiOi  Relat  ons  Committee.  4;;Vp  have  been  subsequent  blackouts,  of 

resolutions    two   concurrent   reso^^^t^JJJ  "^"^i  want  to  thank  all  members  of  the  ^^^^^j'^orandminor  extent.  In  June,  1967, 

and  five  simple   ^esolutioiis    A.-^   2AM.  committee  for  making  this  record  possi-  f bia^out  struck  4  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

nominations  were  approved  m  1965  and  J°™J7^^°^ieular  the   ranking  ma-  ^^Sris  n^nion  people  in  is.ooo  sq^mUes^ 

1.775  in  1967.  ?ority  and  minoritv  members  on  whom  on  Juiv  3rd,  1967,  a  blackout  ^^^^^/^^P« 
Interesting   as   all   this   may   be   to  a  .lontj-   »■'"  "'""^''  "    f^n  nr^  affw-tinB  some  40  ooo  people  In  the  first 
staliScTarOt  does  not  reflect  what  are  much  of  this  burden  fell  s'if monS  o!  th"  year,  th^e  were  52  black- 
to  me  the  real  achievements  of  the  com-                           ^^^  ^^ross  the  country  °f  ^"*^'^'^"*  '^!!;J^ 

mittee   this   session.   These   rest   on   the  ^^_,^„  powfr  RELIABILITY  ACT  to  be  reported  to  the  FPC  under  the  terms 
mnortant      hearings      and      initiatives  ELECTRIC  POWER  RELIABUJ  i  y  a*,  i  of  FTC  order  number  331.               „  .^.^  hi« 
^TenTen  thl  year  by  the  committee  ^,   kENN^EDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  n^^ackouts^ffected  ^  .^^^i^^^TJIn 
and    various    of    its    subcommittes.    In  p,,,ident,  one  large  item  of  unfinished  ^Pj^J^^^^- ^ P^^^uais-Sen  there  would  be 
January  and  February  the  fuU  commit-  business  on  which  we  must  act  at  the  °'  fl'^^^l^  j^^  ^hig  legisiaUon  designed  to 
tee  held  a  series  of  hearings  designed  to  ^^^^    session    is    the    proposed    Electric  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  reoccurence. 
explore  the  general  theme  of  the  respon-  p^^.^j.  Reliability  Act.  But  blackouts  are  dangerous.  They  cause 
sibilities  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  ^^^^  legislation  would  greatly  decrease  untold  inconvenience.  They  frighten  millions 
power  and  brought  fresh  thinking  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  future  blackouts  in  this  coun-  of  people.  They  cause  in^uriM.         .  ,„  .  „„^ 
ideas    from    expert    witnesses    such    as  ^^^  ^^  ^.gn  promote  meaningful  co-  During    the     1965    Northeast    blackouts. 
George      Kennan,      Edwin      Reischauer,  ^^,^^^^^   ^nd   coordination   among   the  «?0f «  ^P;°P^^ ^^^.^erthousand   of  these 
Henry     Steele     Commager.     and     Gen.  ^^^^^^    producers    and    consumers    of  York  city  ^^""^^^J -^^^^.^^  drains  at  mid- 
James  Gavin.  electric  power.  . ^.     gg^en     hours     after     the    blackout. 
Hearings    held    by    the    Disarmament  ^  testified  recently  before  the  Subcom-  ^^^^^nteen  hundred  passengers  were  stranded 
Subcommittee   under   the   leadership   ol  jttee   on   Communications  and   Power  ^^  ^^^  wilUamsburg  Bridee  high  above  the 
the    senior     Senator     from     Tennessee  .  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  favor  East  River.  Air  tragedy  was  averted  at  ma  or 
I  Mr.  Gore  1  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  legislation    In  my  testimony,  I  airports   only   because   of   the   bright,   run 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  under  the  ^^/^'J^^^at  there  be  added  to  the  bill  a  moon.  Two  ^"-^i^^^^^citv  airjom  r^^ 
leadership  of   the   senior  Senator   from  ^J^^Jt^n  for  a  National  Advisory  Council  ^'^■''^^''^'^^^J.^'^^u' ^Tinope^^^^ 
Missouri    IMr.    Symington]     ed    to    a  J^^^^^^tural    Resources,    to    advise    the  ^^SX^,;i,^:;ZtX 
rewriting  of  our  arms  sales  policy  abroad  ^^^^^.^j  p^^.^j.  commission  on  matters  ^""j!^!^.^^  ^v^e   June    1967   blackout   in    the 
Under    the    leadership    of    the    senior  ^j^^^ting  our  natural  resources.  These  in-  middle  Atlantic  states,  which  happened  at 

rcrbi„'s"urrrt,^'f™r.s For':  j>f-'-r sraS'ors""''™  °'  s.'c  tj.^^ss-u-f^^'^e.  -^3 
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Fifteen  hundred  persons  had  to  bi  led  to 
safety  from  Philadelphia's  subway  tunnels. 

During  the  July,  1967  blackout  on  Cape 
Cod,  businesses  closed,  gasoline  stations  shut 
down,  summer  theaters  had  to  :  refund 
tickets,  traffic  was  brought  to  a  s^ndstlll, 
and  freezers  stopped  working — all  iOn  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  when  the  Cfpe  does 
Its  heaviest  business.  -^ 

This  listing  of  the  blackout*'  effects  Is  In 
Itself  a  call  to  action.  But  It  does  not  take  any 
naetusure  of  the  human  suffering.  whlcSi  makes 
this  call  Insistent.  The  fears  and  aaxlety  of 
shut-Ins  and  senior  citizens  when  they  are 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  aad  with- 
out light — this  Is  beyond  measure.  The 
dangers  from  use  of  kerosene  lanterns  and 
candles — -this  Is  also  Immeasurable.  The  loss 
of  electric  heat  should  a  blackout  occur  on 
a  very  cold  night — the  risks  of  tragedy  are 
high.  And  the  spoiling  of  food  when  refriger- 
ation Is  lost — what  are  the  health  dangers, 
not  to  speak  of  the  losseaT 

We  have  the  advice  of  the  Federt^  Power 
Commission  and  of  Its  advisory  p*nels  of 
experts  that  the  risks  of  repeated  blackouts 
could  be  greatly  reduced  and  almort  elimi- 
nated by  ptassage  of  the  bills  now  betore  you. 
For  this  reason,  I  oo-sponsored  tfte  com- 
panion legislation  In  the  Senate — Si  1934.  I 
hope  to  see  It  law.  ^ 

Representatives  of  the  private  utllBy  com- 
pames  have  opposed  this  leglslatlcSi.  In  a 
memorandum  appearing  In  the  Senafte  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  Mr.  Lelan  p.  SlUm, 
Jr..  President  of  the  Central  Hudson:Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation,  said  that  the  bin  "would 
adversely  affect  reliability  and  the  future 
vitality  of  the  electric  utility  Industry."  He 
makes  this  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  his 
belief  that  the  public  interest  is  be»t  served 
by  voluntary  agreements  among  po«er  cocn- 
panles  to  promote  regional  Interconnections — 
the  key  to  reliability.  ; 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  Is  Jo&ied. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  voluntary 
agreements  offer  the  brightest  hoi>4  for  In- 
creased reliability  To  be  sure,  If  voluntary 
agreements  were  the  pattern  In  the  todustry, 
or  If  they  had  a  proven  record  of  ^success, 
then  I  might  have  a  different   vlevQ>olnt. 

But  they  have  not  been  the  patterp.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  1965  blackout,  6  regloifel  plan- 
ning councils  were  Indeed  estal|ll8hed— 
under  the  threat  of  the  type  of  l^slatlon 
we  are  now  considering.  There  Is  a  seventh — 
the  Northeast  Power  Coordinating  kUouncU. 
If  the  practices  of  these  regional  councils 
is  anything  like  that  of  the  Electric  Coor- 
dinating Council  of  New  Engl|lnd — the 
ECCNE — then  Its  actions  do  not  Jierald  a 
reawakening  of  the  public  Interest.  For  In 
New  England,  the  munlclpally-owbed  sys- 
tems are  systematically  excluded  from  the 
power  resource  planning  being  cafrled  on 
by  the  private  power  companies.  jPurther, 
ECCNE  by-laws  limit  membership  tb  private 
utilities  only.  * 

Yet  the  private  companies  clal^i  to  be 
undertaking  comprehensive  power  planning. 
Planning  which  systematically  excljides  the 
producers  or  distributors  of  20  pa-cent  of 
New  England's  electricity  can  hirdly  be 
called  comprehensive.  And  any  assertion  to 
the  contrary  simply  flies  in  the  fac^  of  rea- 
son. I 

The  ECCNE  was  instrtimental  thli  year  In 
the  lobbying  effort  to  persuade  the  House  to 
reject  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  power  project  in 
Maine.  This  project  would  have  meatnt  lower 
electric  rates  throughout  New  England, 
which  as  a  region  pays  the  country*  highest 
rates.  Equally  important,  it  would  bave  pro- 
vided peaking  power  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  blackout  recurrences.  The  power  lobby  Is 
already  on  notice  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  not 
dead.  Those  of  us  who  want  lower  rates  and 
increased  reliability  will  continue  to  work 
for   the   funding  of  Dlckey-Llncola,   as  the 


President  has  requested  and  as  the  Senate 
has  voted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  FPC  must  be 
given  the  Increased  authority  contained  In 
this  bill.  Thirty-nine  of  the  50  State  regu- 
latory commissions  have  the  word  "public" 
in  their  name — and  not  by  accident.  Utility 
companies  are  granted  the  extraordinary 
sovereign  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  per- 
mitted to  operate  under  monopoly  condi- 
tions, exactly  because  they  are  deemed  to 
be  servants  of  the  public  interest. 

When  we  find  a  situation  In  which  public 
utilities  could  be  made  more  effective,  or 
when  the  public  Interest  could  be  better  pro- 
tected, then  I  think  we  have  an  obligation 
to  act  firmly  and  without  delay.  We  have 
such  a  sltviatlon  before  us.  I  think,  in  the 
matters  on  which  this  bill  focuses.  We 
should  act  to  pass  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  number  of  specific  comments  about 
the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act. 

First,  regional  planning.  Section  404  of  the 
bill  gives  the  FPC  the  authority  to  "secure 
the  establishment  of  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive regional  organizations  and  procedures 
to  carry  out  regional  and  Interregional  co- 
ordination." I  take  this  to  mean  that  the  FPC 
shall  endeavor  to  work  out  the  boundaries 
of  regions  and  coordinating  procedures  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  This  Is.  I  think,  eminently 
reasonable.  If  the  Job  of  reglonallzation — 
which  is.  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  key  to 
Increased  reliability — Is  done  voluntarily, 
then  there  Is  no  need  for  any  exercise  of  sec- 
tion 404  powers  unless  the  procedures  to 
carry  out  the  coordination  fall  short.  An  Im- 
portant provision  of  this  section  would  Ofien 
membership  on  the  regional  councils  to  all 
utilities,  regardless  of  the  natxire  of  owner- 
ship. I  have  already  referred  to  the  problem 
we  have  In  this  regard  In  New  England.  So, 
I  think  this  would  be  a  distinct  step  forward, 
and  I  do  not  think  It  should  be  weakened  In 
any  way. 

Second,  transmission  lines.  Section  409 
deals  extensively  with  the  problem  of  rout- 
ing extra-high  voltage  lines,  establishing  a 
procedure  to  guarantee  wide  public  knowl- 
edge of  routes  In  advance  of  land- taking  pro- 
ceedings. This  Is  a  badly-needed  provision. 
Too  often,  towns  discover  that  a  distant 
utility  company  has  condemned  land  for 
transmission  lines  without  consultation  with 
the  town — not  Infrequently  in  areas  prized 
by  the  town  for  scenic,  recreational  or  other 
uses.  Congressman  Henry  Reuss  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  forestall  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  on  or  adjacent  to 
land  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  deter- 
mined of  national,  historic,  recreational  or 
scenic  value,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
the  construction  In  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  suggestion 
would  be  an  Improvement  In  the  bill,  and  I 
urge  you.  when  you  call  public  witnesses,  to 
Include  It  on  the  agenda  for  comment.  As 
experience  in  New  England  demonstrates,  our 
natural  resources  are  dwindling.  We  must 
exercize  careful  restraint  to  see  that  they 
are  safeguarded. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  Section  409 
which  deserves  mention.  Under  Its  terms,  any 
group  could  apply  for  the  license  to  construct 
a  transmission  line  publicized  in  pn  approved 
regional  plan.  Licensing  by  the  Commtslson 
would  a.>isure  use  of  the  eminent  domain 
power.  This  is  a  bold  and  needed  dep.irtvire 
from  traditional  practice.  Some  have  urged 
that  any  owner  of  a  transmission  line  be  re- 
quired to  sell  capciclty  on  it.  the  theory  being 
t'aat  transmission  lines  should  be  treated  sep- 
arately from  producing  plants.  Transmission 
lines  were  constructed  using  public  powers — 
eminent  domain — the  argument  goes,  and 
the  owners  should  be  required  to  lease  the 
capacity  presently  unused. 

While  this  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 


Committee,  certainly  the  provision  In  Section 
409  should  be.  If  a  group  of  small  municipal 
companies  wanted  to  construct  transmission 
lines,  to  wheel  In  low-coet  pover  to  a  high- 
cost  area  I  think  they  should  actiially  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  And  as  Section  411  pro- 
vides, they  should  be  required  to  Intercon- 
nect with  appropriate  utilities  In   the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  retain  thu 
flexibility  in  the  version  of  the  bill  before 
you.  I  think  It  raises  new  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  better  served  In  the  future 
than  It  has  In  the  past.  In  Vermont,  low- 
cost  power  from  outside  New  England  Is  now 
being  wheeled  In.  Vermont's  electric  rates 
have  gone  down  dramatically.  Section  409 
would  see  that  this  success  In  Vermont  was 
duplicated    elsewhere    In   New   England. 

Third,  natural  resources.  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, referred  to  the  effect  on  natural  re- 
sources of  one  aspect  of  the  electric  In- 
dustry— transmission  lines.  But  there  are 
many  others  as  well.  A  distinguished  member 
on  the  majority  side  of  this  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  has  had  a  long  Involvement 
with  the  proposed  generating  plant  at  Storm 
King  Mountain.  A  number  of  \is  In  New  Eng- 
land are  concerned  that  nuclear  power  plants 
which  must  use  water  for  cooling,  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  our  rivers  and  even  har- 
bors to  the  point  of  damaging  our  wildlife. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ba< 
filed  suit  to  block  construction  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  on  the  Connecticut  River  In  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  ground  that  this  "thermal 
pollution"  win  forever  upset  the  ecological 
balance  tn  the  River.  Then  there  Is  the  air 
pollution,  which  we  see  from  fossil  fuel  gen- 
erating plants  In  nearly  all  our  cities. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Natural  Resources  to  ad- 
vise the  FPC  on  licensing  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines.  I  win  shortly  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  this  end  In  the  Senate,  and  will  ask 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Magnuson.  to  put  It  on  the 
agenda  when  his  Committee  begins  Its  field 
hearings  on  the  Reliability  Act 

Fourth.  public  Information.  Woven 
through  all  the  many  threads  of  the  pro- 
p>osed  Reliability  Act  is  one  common  thread: 
that  secrecy  In  matters  of  the  public  Interest 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Thus,  the  bill  re- 
quires extensive  filing  of  Information  with 
the  FPC — as  to  future  plans,  programming, 
and  so  forth. 

The  very  act  of  filing  Itself  can  have  » 
marked  salutary  effect.  I  do  not  see  how  pub- 
lic utilities  could  be  reluctant  to  file  Infor- 
mation statements  with  the  watchdog  of 
the  public  interest.  In  this  caae  the  FPC. 
Neither  do  I  see  how  the  FTC  could  want  to 
shield  this  Information  from  the  public.  The 
distinguished  author  of  the  PVeedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Mr.  Moss.  Is  a  member  of 
this  Committee.  I  know  that  he  ■will  he  vigi- 
lant to  see  that  public  access  to  Information 
on  public  utilities,  which  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest, will  be  guaranteed. 

There  is  very  little  substitute  for  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  public  eye.  I  hoi>e  this  Committee 
will  work  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for 
scrutiny. 

The  electric  industry  Is  this  country's 
largest  single  business,  comprising  12  per- 
cent of  all  plant  Investment.  Revenues  for 
the  year  ending  November.  1966,  totalled 
S14.3  billion.  The  use  of  electricity  Is  rising 
dramatically.  It  more  than  doubled  between 
1950  and  1960.  It  Increased  from  750  billion 
kilowatt  hours  In  1960  to  over  1  trillion  in 
1965. 

As  we  Americans  rely  more  and  more  upon 
electricity,  the  need  for  reliability  Increases. 
A  growing  public  outcry  demands  It.  Com- 
monsense  argues  for  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  must  eventually 
come  when  all  the  electric  r>ower  production 
and  transmission  facilities  of  this  country  are 
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part  of  sound.  Interconnected  grids.  There 
JTno  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  this 
will  raise  reliability  to  new  highs. 

But  there  Is  disagreement  on  how  best  to 
build  this  grid.  I  think  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Electric  Power  ReUabiUty  Act  are 
Uie  best  assurance  that  the  grid  will  be  con- 
Btxucted  rapidly  and  that,  when  constructed, 
It  win  function  well. 

I  urge  you  to  give  It  your  favorable  con- 
sideration.   

NORTH  ATLANTIC  PORTS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  2  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  a  Convention  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ports  Association  in  Washing- 
ton. This  association  has  been  active  in 
promoting  an  expanson  of  maritime 
trade,  and  their  successful  efforts  hold 
high  promise  for  the  future. 

In  my  address  to  this  group,  I  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  the  problems  facing 
the  industry  and  proposed  a  series  of 
steps  which,  if  followed,  could  lead  to  a 
great  resurgence  In  the  Industry.  Of  par- 
ticular interest,  I  think,  is  the  "land 
bridge"  concept.  Under  this  concept,  car- 
goes from  Europe  to  Japan  would  go  by 
ship  to  the  U.S.  east  coast,  by  land  to  the 
west  coast,  and  then  toy  ship  again  to 
Japan.  This  is  possible  only  because  of 
containerization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  be  printed  in  the 

RrCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Betore  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  Associ- 
ation, Washington,  D.C,  Novtmbesi  30, 
1967 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  with 
you  today,  and  to  talk  about  the  future  of 
our  ports  and  maritime  Industry.  The  ports 
of  the  North  Atlantic  are  Important  to  the 
economy  of  this  country.  Just  as  they  are  to 
New  England  and  Massachusetts.  You  men. 
charged  with  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  our  ports,  are  cenUal  to 
any  efforts  to  face  the  future  with  bold  plans 
and  concerted  acUon.  Today,  I  will  ouUlne 
live  areas  In  which  you  can  take  the  lead  In 
building  a  brighter  future  for  our  ports  and 
our  maritime  Industry. 

I  come  from  a  state  with  strong  links  to 
the  sea.  Boston  was  a  thriving  port  when 
this  nation  was  sUll  an  infant.  Her  cUpper 
ships,  and  the  whalers  of  New  Bedford  and 
Gloucester,  wrote  the  name  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  across  the  map  of  the 
world's  oceans.  Ours  was  a  glorious  past,  one 
of  which  I  am  proud. 

If  I  were  living  with  the  past  alone,  then 
I  would  be  content.  But  I  am  not  here  to 
discuss  history,  grand  as  It  may  be  I  am 
here  to  look  at  the  future.  And  the  future, 
unless  we  act  to  shape  It.  will  hold  much  less 
grandeur  for  the  North  Atlantic  ports  and 
for  all  the  ports  of  America  than  we  find  In 
our  maritime  history  books. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

Our  domestic  maritime  Industry  has  been 
In  serious  decline  Tor  many  years.  We  can 
prove  this  with  any  manner  of  statistics; 
with  staUstlcs  that  show  U.S.  flagships  carry- 
ing only  8  per  cent  of  our  foreign  waterborne 
trade,  or  those  that  show  that,  while  the 
world  fleet  has  Increased  by  61  per  cent  In 
the  last  15  years,  the  U.S.  privately-owned 
fleet  has  declined  by  25  per  cent:  or  those 
that  show   that,   while   871   merchant  ships 


sail  under  the  U.S.  flag,  only  100  of  them 
can  be  called  modern,  or  sustain  speed  over 
20  knots. 

The  implications  to  the  managers  of  Amer- 
ican ports  are  obvious.  This  means  that  the 
whole  complex  of  activity  surrounding  the 
shipping  industry  Is  shrinking,  even  If  the 
total  volume  of  trade  Is  not.  it  means  that 
foreign -owned  ships  do  not  lay  over  for 
maintenance  and  repair  in  U.S.  ports  unless 
in  an  emergencv.  It  means  a  sharp  cut  back 
in  shipyard  supporting  and  repair  facilities 
in  the  United  States.  It  means  a  decline  In 
shipbuilding.  It  means  a  general  loss  to  the 
economy  of  U.S.  ports  because  families  of 
crew  members  of  foreign  ships  wUl  not  be 
nvlng  there.  And  it  means  that  most  of  the 
food  and  other  supplies  for  foreign  ships 
come  from  foreign     countries. 

This  may  sound  like  Just  a  recitation  of 
gloomy  facts.  But  it  Is  really  more  than  that. 
If  we  consider  these  facts  in  perspective.  For 
what  I  am  suggesting,  with  a  few  random 
points.  Is  the  anatomy  of  decline  of  a  basic 
and  vital  American  Industry.  And  It  Is  in- 
credible to  beheve  that  this  nation,  so  for- 
ward-looking and  progressive  tn  so  many 
ways  could  allow  this  decline  to  occur  and 
could  devote  so  lltUe  time  and  attention  to 
preventing  It. 

The  Importance  of  America's  ports— North 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Coast— to  the 
economy  of  the  nation  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. More  than  300  mUUon  tons  of 
freight,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  are  directly  Involved  with  these  ports. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Jobs 
depend  upon  port  activity.  We  need  only 
think  back  to  periods  when  ports  are  closed 
to  see  the  strangulation  of  commerce  which 
occurs  with  the  stopping  of  ships. 

And  yet,  despite  all  that  bears  on  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  American  ports,  there  are 
few  segments  of  this  nation's  economic  life 
which  receive  so  little  attenUon.  And  it 
should  also  be  said  that  there  are  few  In- 
dustries which  could  pay  such  high  dividends 
to  the  nation  If  only  they  were  encouraged 
to  thrive  and  to  compete  In  the  world  market. 
What  I  intend  to  say  by  these  remarks  Is 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
future  of  our  maritime  industry.  We  simply 
cannot  let  it  wither  and  stagnate. 

ThU  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  reasoned 
dlscuslon  of  the  future  of  the  maritime 
industry,  because  the  Industry  stands  on 
the  thr^hold  of  a  vast  change.  This  change 
U  being  worked  bv  the  container  revolution. 
The  container  revolution  Is  so  important 
that  Its  development  cannot  be  left  to  a 
haphazard  course.  We  need  careful  plan- 
ning—by industry,  by  government  and  by 
labor.  Only  by  this  kind  of  planning  and 
acUon  can  we  be  sure  that  all  segments 
of  the  Indxistry  will  participate  fuUy  In 
the  fruits  of  this  revolution. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  five  specific  ac- 
tions we  must  take  to  safeguard  and  bet- 
ter the  health  of  American  ports  and  the 
American    maritime    Industry. 

First,  containerization.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  assertion  that  containers  are  caus- 
ing a  revolution  in  the  maritime  Industry. 
Sea-Land  Corporation  has  Invested  $350  mil- 
lion In  Its  container  operation.  Matson  Navi- 
gation Compauv  will  soon  have  spent  $160 
million  Five  other  U.S  lines  have  com- 
mitted a  total  of  $160  million  on  containers. 
In  two  vears.  15  U.S.  Unes  alone  will  have 
invested"  more  than  one  billion  dollars  In 
container  operations. 

This  rapid  pace  In  the  United  States  Is 
being  matched  by  foreign  nations.  A  cartel 
of  six  foreign  shipping  Unes,  which  rep- 
resents four  European  countries,  Is  invest- 
ing $206  mllMon  In  the  Atlantic  Container 
Line.  Nine  British  Unes  have  formed  two 
consortia  wtlh  an  Investment  of  $162  mil- 
lion in  containers.  And  In  Japan  of  more 
than  $300  mlUlon  by  1970. 


This  revolution  on  the  sea  Is  creating 
its  own  revolution  on  shore.  The  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  has  already  spent  »72 
million,  and  wUl  spend  another  $103  mUilon, 
to  develop  container  facilities  at  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersev.  This  wUl  mean  an  increase  of 
container  berths  now  in  use  on  the  AUantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts  from  36  to  76— an  Increase 
of  more  than   100  percent. 

Oakland,  California,  meanwhile.  Ie  spend- 
ing S35  million  on  a  container  facility,  which 
will  allow  a  300  percent  Increase  from  14  to 
47  West  Coast  berths  In  two  years  Japan 
plans  to  spend  $146  million  In  Tokyo,  Kobe. 
Osaka  and  Yokahama.  The  Port  of  London 
is  spending  $40  million  for  containerization. 
And  Rotterdam,  the  foremost  European  con- 
tainer port.  Is  spending  another  $60  mUUon 
for  expansion  and  modernization. 

The  basis  for  all  this  is  simple  economics. 
It  takes  24,000  man-hours,  for  example,  to 
handle  40,000  tons  of  traditional  break  bulk 
cargo  in  traditional  ships.  With  containeriza- 
tion It  takes  Jiist  750-inan-hour8.  This  Is  a 
reduction  of  three  thousand  per  cent  And 
as   a   side   benefit,   containerization  reduces 

So  it  appears  clear  that  containerization 
Is  the  way  of  the  future  for  the  shipping 
industry.  But  the  path  is  not  altogether 
clear;  there  are  obstacles  In  the  way  of  in- 
creased use  of  containers. 

For  one  thing,  fears  are  wide-spread  in  the 
Industry  that  such  rapid  expansion  of  con- 
tainerization will  lead  to  serious  overcapac- 
Itv— and  Ui  turn  to  price  cutting  and  a  seri- 
ous disruption  of  shipping.  Many  argumentt 
can  be  advanced  to  support  these  fears,  and 
the  prospects  are  serious  enough  tc  ha-.e 
forced  some  shipping  companies  to  postpone 
a  decision  to  enter  the  container  field  But 
despite  the  economic  arguments  against  con- 
tainerization, it  is  my  feeling  that  these  com- 
panies postpone  their  decisions  at  a  risk  to 
their  future. 

Another  critical  issue  In  the  container  field 
is  size  standardization.  Those  who  deal  in 
transportation  theory  Insist  that  the  immense 
promise  of  containers  will  be  realized  only 
when  all  carriers  use  interchangeable  con- 
tainers. This  belief  Is  what  led  the  Interna- 
tional Standards  Organization  in  1965  to  sug- 
gest standard  container  dimensions. 

Unfortunately,  the  sizes  they  agreed  on 
were  not  the  sizes  being  used  by  the  two  larg- 
est American  lines— Sea-Land  and  Matson 
and  these  two  lines  own  more  that  half  of 
the  world's  marine  containers  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate as  well  that  Sea-Land  and  Matson  each 
operate  "closed  systems"— systems  which  are 
not  compatible  with  other  ship  lines  At  the 
moment,  this  dUemma  has  yet  to  be  resoived. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  announced 
that  it  wUl  require  adherence  to  I.  S  O. 
sundards  in  Its  program,  and  Inevitably,  that 
announcement  was  followed  by  a  flurry  of 
bills  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  Maritime 
Administration  from  doing  this  very  thing 

Size  standardization,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
vital  to  the  industry.  But  it  will  not  come 
through  legislation  or  executive  fiat  alone.  It 
win  come  best  through  agreements  among 
shipping  Unes  and  trucking  lines.  And  port 
association  execuUves  can  be  the  catalysts 
for  reaching  these  agreements.  You  stand 
mid-wav  between  the  trucker  and  the  ship- 
per, and  vou  are  neutral  In  the  size  stand- 
ardization dispute.  I  hope  you  will  work  with 
the  truckers  and  shippers  to  reach  agreement 
on  sizes  which  meet  the  standards  of  na- 
tional and  international  organlzaUons.  With- 
out these  agreements,  your  portf  will  suffer. 
I  understand  that  Sea-Land  and  Matson 
are  developing  new  types  of  container  ships 
which  will  take  aU  slsre  containers.  But  these 
ships  are  sUU  only  on  the  drawing  boards. 
So  you  must  go  out  and  txy  to  win  agree- 
ments on  sizes. 

Containers  are  turning  the  maritime  in- 
dustry upside  down.  This  movement  brings 
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with  It  problems  and  disagreements/But  the 
stakes  are  so  high  that  we  should  not  let  the 
problems  obscure  our  progress,  nor  the  dis- 
agreements stand  In  our  way.  Contalnerlza- 
tlon  Is  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  ports,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  see  that  It  is  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  used  In  the  near  future. 

Second,  the  future  of  break-bulk  cargoes. 
While  we  consider  the  ways  that  contalnerl- 
zatlon  can  help  our  ports,  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  ways  In  which  It  can  hurt.  Con- 
tainers are  best-suited  to  the  low-bulk,  high- 
value  trade  so  common  In  the  North  Atlantic. 
But  this  trade  Is  not  likely  to  surpass  the 
bulk  shipments  of  oil.  grain,  ore  and  other 
commodities,  no  matter  how  sophisticated 
our  container  operations  become.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  this,  88  per  cent  of  the  volume  In 
North  Atlantic  ports  Is  bulk  cargo,  with  the 
remaining  12  per  cent  falling  Into  t&e  cate- 
gory of  general  cargo. 

General  cargo  has  traditionally  been  car- 
ried In  break-bulk  shipments.  And  it  Is  this 
trade  which  Is  being  taken  over  by  con- 
tainers. 

Such  a  take-over  represents  a  threat  to  the 
port  authorities  which  have  made  large  In- 
vestments traditional  port  facilities.  It  rep- 
resents a  threat  to  the  many  smaller  ports 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  where  shippers  may 
find  It  cheaper  to  send  cargo  by  truck  to  a 
container  facility.  It  threatens  as  well  the 
steveadorlng  and  freight  forwarding  Arms 
who  may  find  their  business  gradually  dis- 
appearing. And  certainly  It  threatens  smaller 
shipping  lines. 

Some  shippers  have  recognized  tfie  need 
for  a  residual  break-bulk  capacity.  T*o  Scan- 
dinavian Arms  in  particular,  Meyer  Lines  of 
Norway  and  MoUar  enterprises  of  Copen- 
hagen, have  put  their  faith  In  the  fature  of 
break-bulk  services.  These  services  would  of 
course  have  to  be  shored  up  with  Improved 
cargo  handling  techniques,  such  as  palletiza- 
tion, skids,  side-loading  and  others. 

The  container  revolution  has  been  viewed 
as  a  shift  away  from  the  historical  method  of 
ships  sailing  to  And  cargo,  and  toward  a 
method  of  cargo  travelling  to  And  ships.  The 
meaning  of  this  shift  Is  obvious  for  our 
smaller  ports,  and  obvious  as  well  for  the 
men  responsible  for  traditional  port  facilities. 

I  urge  you  to  work  with  the  shipping  lines 
interested  in  preserving  some  break-bulk 
capacity,  to  encourage  them  to  retain  their 
service.  I  do  not  think  that  the  momentum 
of  the  container  revolution  should  sweep 
smaller  ports  Into  oblivion.  But  I  b«lleve  It 
will,  unless  there  are  vigorous  efforts  on  your 
part  to  forestall  It.  You  should  also  encour- 
age small  freight  shippers  and  forwarders 
to  band  together  to  promote  traffic  through 
a  port,  as  Is  being  done  In  Boston. 

Third,  mtermodal  transportation.  I  be- 
lieve that  only  when  we  view  transportation 
as  a  multi-modal  system  will  we  roach  full 
economies  and  efBclencles.  Contaloers  are 
spurring  business  and  government  lo  move 
more  and  more  toward  Intermodal  treat- 
ment of  transportation,  but  I  do  net  think 
that  we  wUl  ever  reach  It  without  Federal 
legislation. 

The  reason  Is  the  rate  structure.  Shipping 
lines  must  now  file  water  rates  with  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  Truckers  and 
railroads  must  Ale  land  rates  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlaslon.  There  Is  at 
present  no  way  for  a  carrier  or  forwarder  to 
Ale  a  single  factor  intermodal  rat^.  as  from 
Frankfort.  Kentucky,  to  Frankfurt.  Germany, 
because  of  the  regulatory  laws.  Consequently 
a  manufacturer  or  his  agent  must  negotiate 
separately  with  railroads,  truckers,  and  ship- 
pers. Further,  only  rarely  are  through  bills 
of  lading  and  Insurance  available. 

Two  separate  legislative  approaches  to  this 
problem  are  presently  under  consideration. 
One  would  allow  "intermodal  carriers."  a  new 
term  In  regulatory  law.  to  Ale  tariffs  with 
the  ICC  and  the  PMC  covering  point-to-point 
transportation.  These  carriers  would  not  need 


to  be  certlfled  by  the  ICC,  FCC.  or  any  other 
agency.  They  could  be  water  carriers  want- 
ing to  expand  Inland,  or  land  carriers  seek- 
ing to  expand  over  the  ocean.  Further,  and 
more  Important,  they  could  be  carriers  which 
did  not  provide  any  underlying  transporta- 
tion. They  would  purchase  this  underlying 
transportation  from  regulated  carriers  at 
tariff  rates. 

The  other  legislative  approach  would  re- 
strict the  new  term  "Intermodal  carriers" 
to  those  who  provide  the  underlying  trans- 
portation. This  would,  it  seems  to  me.  restrict 
competition  unduly,  and  I  prefer  the  other 
approach. 

But  the  need  for  permitting  single  factor 
point-to-point  rates  is  so  great  that  one  or 
the  other  bill  shotild  receive  high  priority 
consideration. 

This  need  Is  Illustrated.  I  think,  by  the 
"land-bridge"  concept,  which  has  received 
new  Impetus  from  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  One  container  line,  the  United  Cargo 
Corporation,  has  developed  plans  to  use  the 
United  States  as  a  land  bridge  for  freight 
moving  between  Japan  and  E^urope.  The 
service  is  now  in  operation,  and  sends  about 
20  containers  a  month  by  ship  from  Japan 
to  Seattle,  by  rail  to  New  York,  and  once 
again  by  ship  to  Europe.  These  containers  are 
Ailed  with  high  value  electronic  parts, 
cameras  and  small  machinery.  Use  of  this 
land  bridge  cuts  20  days  off  the  previous 
44-day  voyage  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

But  development  of  this  service  la  presently 
hamstrung  by  the  lack  of  authorization  in 
rate  regulation  legislation.  Part  of  the 
urgency  In  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  an- 
nouncement In  Tokyo  this  month  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Yamashlta-Shlnnl- 
hon  Line  and  the  All-Soviet  External  Trans- 
port Public  Corporation.  This  agreement  pro- 
vides for  shipment  of  cargo  by  ship  from 
Japan  to  Siberia,  and  then  by  rail  across 
Siberia  and  Russia,  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
RaUroad,  Into  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
It  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  American 
transportation  Industry  should  this  land 
bridge  across  Russia  supplant  a  land  bridge 
across  the  United  States. 

We  need  legislation  amending  our  regula- 
tory laws.  If  the  two  bills  now  In  preparation 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  are  not  Aled 
soon,  then  I  will  work  with  other  Senators 
and  the  Industry  to  see  that  some  bills  are. 

Fourth,  labor,  a  crucial  question  to  the 
future  of  our  maritime  Industry.  Labor 
unions  are  the  favorite  whipping  boy  of 
those  who  despair  about  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  maritime  Industry.  Let  me  say  to  those 
people  that  It  Is  the  labor  unions  who  care 
about  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  working 
man,  and  who  care  about  Improving  his  lot. 
Their  concerns  are  less  for  proAts  than  for 
people — a  fact  often  overlooked  by  critics  of 
the  unions. 

And  union  leadership  Is  often  enlightened. 
The  basic  economy  In  contalnertzatlon  comes 
from  a  saving  In  labor  coats.  Thus,  although 
the  shippers  may  hall  the  saving,  the  long- 
shoremen's unions  fear  It.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  West  Coast,  where  union 
and  management  have  worked  out  a  con- 
tract under  which  management  pays  nearly 
$35  million  every  year  into  a  special  "mech- 
anization and  modernzatlon"  fund.  The  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  led  by  Harry  Bridges,  uses  this 
fund  to  encourage  early  retirement  among 
longshoremen.  This  arrangement  Is  proving 
satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

But  outlook  Is  not  so  cheerful  on  the  East 
and  Gulf  Coasts.  Here,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Union,  led  by  Thomas  Glea- 
son,  has  Indicated  Its  opposition  to  the  kind 
of  agreement  In  force  on  the  West  Coast. 
This  opposition  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  container  facility  In  my  home 
city  of  Boston  has  not  been  used  since  It  was 
completed  two  years  ago.  And  Indeed,  It  has 


serious  Implications  to  the  future  of  all  the 
North  Atlantic  ports. 

Harry  Bridges  said  ten  days  ago  at  a  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission that  he  fully  understood  the  nature 
of  the  container  revolution's  impact  in  re- 
ducing longshoremen's  Jobs.  He  then  added 
that  with  the  $35  million  annual  fund,  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  see  all  the  longshore 
Jobs  disappear  because  the  men  would  be 
compensated. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  number  of  longshore 
Jobs  has  Increased  on  the  West  Coast,  rather 
than  decreased.  This  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
Increased  volume  of  traffic  brought  on  by  an 
active,  expanding  trade. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  same  condltloni 
do  not  prevail  In  the  East  and  Gulf  Coast 
Ports.  I  urge  you  to  go  out  and  work  with  the 
union  local  In  your  own  ports,  and  with  the 
parent  union,  the  I.L.A.  Tell  them  about  the 
growth  of  the  West  Coast  traffic.  It  la  you.  as 
the  executives  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports, 
who  are  responsible  for  their  growth.  You  can 
be  the  catalyst  between  unions  and  manage- 
ment. I  urge  you  to  take  the  lead. 

Fifth,  new  construction.  Earlier  this  month 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  introduced  a  bill 
authorizing  $3  billion  over  Ave  years  to 
stimulate  a  rebirth  of  the  U.S.  Aag  Aeet.  Un- 
der its  terms.  It  would:  provide  subsidies  for 
the  construction  of  35-40  ships  a  year;  in- 
clude dry  bulk  carriers  within  the  operating 
differential  subsidy;  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  jxiwered  merchant  vessels; 
authorize  $25  billion  a  year  for  research  and 
development;  and  work  a  number  of  other 
Important  changes. 

While  this  Is  not  an  Admmistratlon  bill. 
It  has  wide  backing  In  the  industry  and 
among  the  labor  unions,  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  two  years  for  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  maritime  legislation.  As  Senator  Mag- 
nuson pointed  out  when  he  Introduced  the 
bin,  the  urgency  of  the  situation  demands 
Immediate  attention  and  acUon.  Our  mari- 
time Industry  can  wait  no  longer  for  the 
stimulus  this  bill  provides 

For  this  reason  I  favor  this  legislation. 
But  there  may  well  be  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  It.  I  have  In  mind  some  specific 
measures  to  encourage  operational  efficiency 
among  subsidized  lines.  The  two  lines  pres- 
ently holding  50  per  cent  of  the  container 
business — Sea-Land  and  Matson — are  not 
subsidized  In  their  container  operations.  Sea- 
Land  has  not  raised  the  rates  for  Its  Puerto 
Rico  traffic  since  It  began  the  service  In  1959. 
Matson  has  not  raised  the  rates  for  Its  Hawaii 
traffic  since  It  began  that  service  in  1961. 
Yet  general  rates.  In  the  same  period,  have 
risen  some  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  there  Is  pro- 
vision for  an  experimental  program  of  sub- 
sidies patterned  on  those  to  local  service  air- 
lines. Under  that  subsidy  arrangement,  the 
better  a  company  performs,  the  higher  Its 
rate  of  return.  I  Armly  believe  that  our  sub- 
sidlee  to  the  shipping  Industry  should  be 
tied  to  some  form  of  Incentive,  and  I  am 
Interested  In  the  proposed  new  Title  XIII  to 
be  added  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
It  is  speclAcally  aimed  at  reducing  the  unit 
costs  of  subsidies  in  the  future,  and  glvee 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wide  latitude  la 
devising  new  forms  of  subsidy. 

This  Is  the  imaginative  kind  of  thinking 
we  must  have  if  our  merchant  marine  Is  to 
be  rescued  from  Its  plight,  and  to  be  made 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  container 
revolution. 

I  will  work  with  Senator  Magnuson  to 
secure  passage  of  this  legislation,  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  expanded  ef- 
flclency  Incentives  in  our  subsidy  program. 

Progreaa  In  the  five  areas  I  have  discussed 
can  mean  a  brighter  future  for  the  ports  of 
the  United  States — and  particularly  of  the 
North  AtlanUc.  But  It  wUl  not  be  bright  if 
we  let  our  fleet  wither,  or  If  we  let  other 
nations  overtake  our  technical  lead  In  con- 
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,..ners    or  If  we  let  squabbles  among  our- 
Sves  slow  our  progress,  or  If  we  let  more 
time  pass   before   we   enact   new   legislation. 
The  seaports  of  the  world  thrive  on  trade. 
wSout  It,  port*  would  die.  And  so  would 
Z    inland    areaa    the    ports    support.    We 
?:l  finunate  that  our  Import*  and  exports 
";    ismg  dramatlcally-ln  1957.  Import*  t^- 
^1^   $13    billion.   Today,    ten    years    later 
Sey   are   $26   billion.   Our   exports    In    1957 
towlled  $19  billion.  Today,  they  are  $31  bil- 
lion  The  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotla- 
Zs  will  be  a  spur  to  greater  trade  increases^ 
"  All  of   this   IB   good   news   to   managers   of 
our  ports.  But  I  urge  you  to  review  your  port 
development  plans  to  see  If  you  are  doing  all 
Jou  should  to*^  prepare  for  the  ^"^ure.  I  urge 
you  to  act  a*  a  catalyst  for  solving  the  prob- 
Lms    facing     you— the     labor-management 
Xems    tL  construction  and  niodernlza- 
?lon  p^^blems,  and  all  the  others.  You  can- 
and  you   should-be   beacons   to    guide    in- 
riiistrv    labor  and   government, 
^e  Aeed  bustling  ports-and  we  will  have 
them  with  your  help. 


GEORGE  B  AUTRY,  CHIEF  COUNSEL 
OF  THE  SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS    SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr    ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  above  aU 
States,  the  Stat*  of  North  Carolina  has 
WstoricaUy  been  richly  blessed  ^"Itil  the 
most  valuable  natural  resource  a  Stat* 
may  have— young  people  who  are  glf^d, 
concerned,    and    educated    to    the    full 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  service.  In 
part,  this  is  attributable  to  the  genius  of 
the  educational  syst«m  of  our  St^te;  biit 
in  greater  measure,  it  is  due  U>  the  spirit 
of  inquir^'  and  quest  for  knowledga  dem- 
onstrated   in    such    abundance    on    the 
campuses  of  North  Carolina.  As  a  result, 
our  young  people  adhere  to  a  tradition 
of  constructive  and  unstinting  contribu- 
Uon  to  the  progress  of  their  communities, 
their  State,  and  their  Nation. 

For  6  years,  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune on  behalf  of  North  Carolina,  to 
have  had  the  able  assistance  of  one  ol 
these  outstanding  young  men— George  B. 
Autry  But  it  is  with  regret  that  I  must 
announce  his  departure  from  the  ranks 
of  Senate  assistants  and  from  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  counsel  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee. 

Fortunately,  he  will  continue  U)  serve 
his  State  a.s  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Manpower  Development  Corp  a 
project  sponsored  jointly  by  the^  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

During  his  6  years  on  the  Hill  George 
has  brought  to  legislative  problems  the 
boundless  energies  of  one  of  the  most 
restless  and  inquiring  minds  with  which 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  He  has 
demonstrated  a  great  breadth  of  legal 
talent  and  political  knowledge  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  constitutional 
and  pubUc  policy  issues  which  confront 

us  dally.  ,        ..    .„„, 

As  a  graduate  of  Duke  Unlver.^ity  Law 
School.  George  first  came  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  on  a 
Richardson  fellowship  to  study  t..e  leg- 
islative process.  He  quickly  became  ad- 
dicted to  the  intellectual  challenges,  the 
long  hours,  and  heavy  workloads  which 
we  all  know  are  the  rewards  afforded 
dedicated  employees  of  the  Senate. 

Realizing  that  nowhere  was  he  going 
to  satisfy  these  cravings  as  thoroughly 


as  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  as  a  coun- 
sel After  2  years,  he  became  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Revision  and  Codification.  Last 
year,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  o^"]^  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights.  In 
each  of  these  posts,  he  has  served  with 
distinction,  bringing  more  zeal,  dedica- 
tion, and  courage  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  than  anyone  I  '^oj^'-     .... 

As  an  administrator,  his  staff  testify 
to  a  rare  ability  to  inspire,  by  his  own 
example,  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm 

°  His  ^unique  awareness  of  the  human 
aspect  of  the  law  has  been  an  important 
element  in  his  duties  with  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee.  Certamly. 
he  has  helped  make  the  subcommittee  one 
of  the  best  known  and  productive  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  This  subcommittee, 
more  than  most,  must  be  alert  to  the  im- 
pact on  the  indi%idual  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  which  may  threaten 
his  rights  and  liberties  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
free  man  in  a  free  society.  It  deals  with 
the  rights  of  people  who  have  no  one  to 
defend  them.  Every  year,  thousands  of 
complaints  are  received  from  citizens.  To 
resolve   these  and  determine  the  need 
for    legislation,    its   members   and    staff 
must  understand  and  attempt  to  apply 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

An  example  of  such  efforts  has  been 
our  work  on  S.   1035,  a  bUl  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  Federal  employees  which 
was   recently   approved   by   the   Senate. 
Other  subcommittee  measures  have  been 
drafted  and  introduced  on  the  basis  of 
our  studies  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
ser^•lceman:  the  rights  of  the  American 
Indian;  and  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
separation    of    church    and    state.    The 
new  Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  and  the 
act  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  mentally 
ill  in  the  District  of  Columbia  also  grew 
from  subcommittee  studies. 

George  Autry  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  record  of  achievement's  of 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
and  I  shall  miss  his  able  counsel.  I  wish 
him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Bess,  and  their 
two  children  and.  not  to  be  overlooked 
their  dog,  Lamb  Chop,  much  happiness 
and  success  in  their  new  venture 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  his  new 
duties  would  leave  George  more  time  than 
he  has  had  recently  for  the  fisW^R  ,f  f^ 
hunting  he  enjoys  so  much.  But  this  is 
probably  a  futile  hope,  for  some  of  his 
friends  think  George  must  have  taken 
to  heart  the  observation  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes: 

As  life  is  action  and  passion,  It  Is  required 
Of  a  Lan  that  he  should  -^"^^^he  passion 
and  action  of  his  time,  at  peril  of  bemg 
judged  not  to  have  lived 


I  am  also  sorry  to  lose  the  assistance 
of  another  effective  and  able  staff  mem- 
^r  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee—Miss  Nova  Henderson.  Nova  will 
Sso^returnlng  to  North  Carolina  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Corp.  As  with  George,  the  sub- 
committee's loss  is  tempered  only  by  the 
knowledge  that  North  Carolina  is  bene- 
fiting by  her  return. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point:  An  article  from  the  \Vm- 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel.  D.\  Bui 
Connelly.  October  29.  1967:  an  amcic 
by  Al  G  Dickson,  from  the  Sunday  Star- 
News.  Wilmington,  N C,  August  27,  196  , , 
articles  from  the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 
October  24,  1967:  and  an  editorial  from 
the    News    and    Observer,    October    25. 

These  report  not  only  George  Autry's 
departure,  but  describe  the  ambitious 
plans  for  the  Manpower  Deve  opment 
Corp  under  the  chairmanship  of  Luther 
HodEjes  Jr.  Under  the  guidance  of  these 
able^young  men.  this  project  portends  a 
new  era  of  progress  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  North  Carolina.  It  reflects  axso 
the  pubUc-spirited  and  enlightened  ef- 
forts of  our  industries  and  businesses  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
social  and  economic  goals  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  From    the    Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal 
and  Sentinel.  Oct.  29,  1967] 

AIDE  Takes  Manpowee  Training  Joe  •  Ebvin 

Wlli  Miss  AUTRYS  SER\^CES 

(By  Bill  Connelly  I 
Washington.— In  just  six  years.  George  B, 
Autrv  became  chief  coxinsel  to  Sen.  Sam 
J  a-vln's  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  and  began  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  well-connected 
North  Carolinians  In  Washington. 

Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  hU  friends, 
he  announced  that  he  was  leaving  It  all  to 
return  to  North  Caroima  and  run  a  man- 
power training  program  sponsored  by  the 
iT  C.  Fund  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

His  departure  at  the  end  of  this  year  s  ses- 
sion will  deprive  Ervln  of  both  an  aggressively 
efficient  legislative  aide  and  subcommittee 
boss  and  a  trusted  political  confidant 

Autry  a  30-vear-old  native  of  Wilmington, 
will  be  especially  missed  if  Ervln  has  serious 
opposmon  m  next  year's  election.^.  Among 
tte  North  Carounlans  here.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  few  have  better  political  anten- 
nae than  Autry. 

STTBCOMMITTKE  COTJNSKI. 

But  It  Is  as  subcommittee  counsel  that  the 
young  lawyer's  work  has  been  most  Important 
to  the  senator.  j  *„ 

Like  Ervln.  Autry  Is  Indefatigable  and  to- 
tally absorbed  in  his  job.  He  ha^  dug  deeply 
into  constitutional  law  and  has  left  ms 
mark  on  several  of  Ervln's  bills,  such  as  those 
protecting  the  privacy  rights  of  government 
employes  Uberallzlng  the  immigration  laws 
r^omilng  the  ball  system  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  American  Indians.  ^  .^    ^     _„, 

Although  onlv  six  years  out  of  Duke  Unl- 
versltys  Law  School,  Autry  has  won  respect 
I^  the  senate  for  his  handling  of  the  sub- 
committee (Which  has  a  EtafT  of  16)  and  for 
his  skin  as  a  legislative  strategist. 

Most  of  all,  however,  he  has  been  the  mwi 
who    knew    the    scor^-on    tbe    next    com- 
S°tee  vote,  on  the  next  floor  fight,  on  the 
current  political  controversy  at  home^  An  in- 
eXaustlble  source  of  Information^  he  Is  so 
p^petually    on    the    telephone    that    some 
friends  wonder  whether  he  sleeps  '-^b  J-^ 
His  friends  say  Autry  is  not  as  con^ei^a- 
tlve  as  Er^•ln  on  most  social  tssu^^  but^^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  on  their 
close   working   relationship.  .,,-,,ti^ 

In  Bi.m  Autrr,  a  short  man  with  sUghUy 
«rSlng^ark  hair,  seemed  destined  for  a  long 
fireerm  Washington  It  was  hard  to  picture 
hJ  going   so   faraway   that  he   would  not 
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fcnow  who  had  voted  with  whom  tnd  for 
what. 

So  how  was  he  recruited  to  run  ©le  new 
Manpower  Development  Corp — to  ta%e  a  Job 
largely  unrelated  to  law,  politics  or  UeKlsla- 
tlon  and  a  Job  paying  very  little  more  than 
he  made  here? 

"This  Job  on  the  subcommittee  Is  the 
greatest  In  the  world,"  Autry  said  in  begm- 
ning  an  explanation.  "I  would  hara  been 
happy  to  sit  here  forever.  I  love  It^  I  love 
the  Senate.  But  the  new  Job  was  so  Important 
I  felt  I  didn't  have  any  choice." 

The  Job  1«  important,  he  beltevee.  because 
the  manpower  program  offers  one  effective 
way  of  eliminating  poverty.  The  Manpower 
Development  Corp.  will  select  with  a  com- 
puter 3.000  unemployed,  unskilled  North 
Carolinians  and  attempt  to  match  them  with 
Jobs  for  which  they  are  suited.  Then  they 
will  be  trained  through  new  teaching  meth- 
ods for  specific  Jobs  In  a  specific  Industry. 

With  the  help  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  program  will  Uy  to 
persuade  industrialists  either  to  hire  work- 
ers prepared  by  the  program  training  center 
or  to  set  up  their  own  traimng  programs  for 
such  people  under  government  contract. 

aKHX    AND   JOB    IDEA 

The  Idea  Is  to  give  a  man  a  skill  and  a  Job 
as  well. 

If  It  works,  thousands  of  other  North  Caro- 
linians will  be  recruited. 

Although  three  other  states  are  pfenning 
similar  programs,  this  one  will  be  the  flrst 
to  get  started. 

The  p>rospect  so  appealed  to  Autry  that, 
after  some  Initial  hesitation,  he  decided  he 
wanted  t<->  be  In  on  It.  "It  sounds  trite."  he 
said,  "but  It's  that  simple." 

The  change  also  will  enable  Autry  to  get 
to  know  more  about  his  home  state.  He  came 
to  Washington  in  1961,  shortly  after  gradu- 
ation from  Duke  Law  School,  on  a  one-year 
fellow&hlp  sponsored  by  the  Richardson 
Foundation.  He  was  assigned  to  Ervln's  staff 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  decided  to  stay. 
Consequently  his  whole  working  llle  has 
been  here. 

During  the  first  years  that  Autry  was  an 
aide  to  Ervto,  his  wife  Bess  worked  In  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphreys  oCBce  Both  the  Autrys 
have  retained  friendships  with  Humphrey 
and  his  staff,  and  Autry  helped  in  the  Hum- 
phrey campaign  In  1964.  This,  plu.s  his  gre- 
garious nature,  has  given  him  broader  po- 
litical friendships  than  the  average  North 
Carolina  staffer  here, 

FRIENDSHIPS    RANGE  f 

His  political  friendships  at  home  have 
ranged  a  bit,  too.  In  1960,  as  a  law  student. 
he  supported  Terry  Sanford  in  Sanford's 
second  primary  race  for  governor.  Now  San- 
ford Is  a  possible  Democratic  primary  op- 
ponent for  Ervln. 

But  Autry's  devotion  to  Ervln  now  seems 
total.  He  calls  the  senator  "a  man  of  tre- 
mendous Intellectual  energy  and  rare  politi- 
cal courage."  He  says  that  his  only  regret 
In  returning  to  North  Carolina  la  that  he  will 
have  to  leave  Ervln  In  an  election  year,  when 
the  subcommittee  and  political  duties  could 
be  burdensome. 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (NO.)  Star  News, 
Aug.  27,  1967) 
Autry    Lauded    for    Work   on    Bill:    Joins 
Ranks  of   Authorities  on   Federal   Con- 
st rnmoN 

I  By  AI  G   Dickson) 

A  30-year-old  Wilmington  attorney  has 
Joined  the  ranks  of  outstanding  authorities 
on  the  Federal  Constitution. 

He  Is  George  B  Autry,  Chief  Counsel  and 
Staff  Director  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mltte*.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr  ,  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  and  also  ranks 
third  on  the  Judiciary  group. 
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Mr.  Autry  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  J,  Murchlson 
Autry  and  the  late  Mr.  Autry.  103  Forest 
HUl  Drive. 

Following  graduation  from  New  Hanover 
High  School,  he  entered  Duke  University  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Law  school  there 
In  1961  Recipient  of  a  fellowship  in  govern- 
ment from  the  Richardson  Foundaton,  he 
went  to  Washington  and  entered  the  office 
of  Senator  Ervln.  Because  of  his  outstanding 
work,  he  was  elevated  later  to  his  present  Im- 
portant position. 

The  Wllmlngtonlan  has  been  Senator 
Ervln's  "rlghthand"  In  drafting  and  advanc- 
ing the  sweeping  "bill  of  right"  for  Federal 
civilian  employees. 

This  measure,  approved  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary committee,  would  curb  several  Inva- 
sions upon  Constitutional  rights  of  Federal 
employees.  It  would  curtail  governmental 
use  of  He  detectors  and  psychological  test- 
ing, ban  racial  entries  on  personnel  forms, 
limit  requirements  for  financial  disclosure 
by  government  workers  and  free  workers 
from  the  pressure  to  participate  In  off-hours 
or  voluntary  activities  such  as  bond  drives 
and  community  projects. 

In  his  advocacy  of  the  bill,  Senator  Ervln 
charged  that  these  and  similar  practices 
trampled  the  rights  of  Federal  employes. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  board  of  em- 
ployes' rights  Independent  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunlsslon.  This  board  would  have  au- 
thority to  hear  complaints.  Another  recourse 
Is  the  Federal  district  courts. 

Mr.  Autry  worked  on  the  bill  for  months. 
A  day  or  so  ago,  Senator  Ervln  paid  him  high 
compliment  when  he  said:  "I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  could   have  done   a   finer  Job." 

The  distinguished  statesman  and  the  young 
lawyer  took  a  liking  to  each  other  shortly 
after  they  met  on  the  "Hill." 

"George  has  a  fine  mind  and  an  insatiable 
Intellectual  curiosity,"  the  Senator  said.  "On 
any  problem  that  comes  up,  he  Is  not  satis- 
fled  until  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  It.  He 
has  an  unlimited  amount  of  energy  and  al- 
ways does  a  great  Job." 

It  was  not  the  flrst  occasion  Mr.  Autry 
has  been  an  "architect"  on  Constitutional 
rights  legislation.  He  turned  In  an  equally 
good  performance  In  drafting  measures  to 
protect  rights  of  military  personnel  and 
American  Indians. 

Early  last  week,  Mr.  Autry  was  given  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  explaining 
the  Ervln  bill  at  the  annual  convention  of 
Internal  Revenue  Binployes  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  appearance  to  deny 
the  Reader's  Digest  charge  that  Internal  Rev- 
enue officers  and  agents  have  "bullied,  de- 
graded and  crushed  Innocent  citizens." 

"I  can  only  say,"  he  told  his  audience, 
"that  when  It  comes  to  being  bullied  and 
degraded,  I'd  rather  be  a  taxpayer  than  a  tax 
collector  anytime. 

"No — after  working  with  your  association 
and  Its  representatives  for  over  a  year  on  the 
Ervln  bill,  and  after  meeting  all  of  you  here, 
I  can  testify  that  you  are  neither  walking 
computers  nor  are  you  the  sadistic  monsters 
described  In   the  magazine  article." 

Mr.  Autry  explained  that  the  Ervln  bill 
would  serve  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
glaring  violations  of  privacy  by  Investigators, 
but  by  no  means  does  It  cure  them  all. 

"That  Is  the  purpKJse  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's new  Inquiry,"  Autry  added.  "Senator 
Ervln  Is  In  the  process  of  sending  question- 
naires to  the  heads  of  various  departments 
and  agencies  to  determine  exactly  what  con- 
trols and  guidelines  should  be  adopted  to 
govern  these  investigators,  and  where  polit- 
ical and  administrative  responsibility  for 
these  functions  He." 

In  his  Los  Angeles  speech  Autry  cited  sev- 
eral examples  of  violation  of  privacy  by 
Federal  Investigators. 

"There  was  the  IRS  employe  being  investi- 
gated for  a  Job  with  the  Service  whose  neigh- 
bors were  asked  how  he  treated  his  adopted 


children.  Neither  the  neighbors  nor  the  chU- 
dren  knew  they  were  adopted.  The  Irrelevancy 
of  matters  drawn  Into  these  Investigations 
would  be  funny  if  It  were  not  tragic.  One 
employe  w;is  Investigated  for  pilfering  candy 
machines.  Yet  he  was  asked,  didn't  he  know 
his  wife  was  running  around  with  another 
man." 

Mrs.  Autry  Is  the  former  Bess  Powell, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Powell,  of 
Wilmington.  She,  too,  Is  a  graduate  of  Duke. 

When  they  went  to  Washington,  she  de- 
cided she  would  like  to  work  on  the  "Hill." 
So,  she  walked  from  office  to  office  In  the 
Senate  building.  After  several  calls,  she  was 
hired  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  When 
he  campaigned  In  North  Carolina  for  vice- 
president,  she  was  among  those  accompany- 
ing and  advising  him.  When  he  was  elected, 
she  continued  on  his  staff  until  she  resigned 
because  of  the  Increase  In  her  family  duties. 
The  Autrys  have  a  four-year-old  son  and  a 
six-month-old  daughter. 

And  walking  Into  the  office  to  replace  her 
was  her  younger  sister.  Margaret.  She  Is  now 
one  of  the  Vice-President's  two  appointment 
secretaries. 

But.  back  to  George. 

The  real  test  of  his  work  on  Senator 
Elrvln's  bill  will  come  when  it  Is  voted  upon 
In  the  Senate.  It  may  be  called  up  any  day 
now.  And  with  the  measure  co-sponsored  by 
more  than  half  the  members  of  the  upper 
house,  the  outlook  for  Its  enactment  Is  good. 
If  and  when  It  becomes  law.  Federal  em- 
ployes will  owe  their  best  thanks  to  Senator 
Ervln  and  his  able  and  hard  working  aide, 
George  B.  Autry. 


December  15,  1967 
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[Prom   the   Greensboro    (NO.)    Dally  News, 

Oct.  24.  1967) 

Programed  Teachino:   Training  Cintkr  Nrr 

Proposed   in  State 

(By  Arthur  Johnsey) 

Raleigh. — Training  centers  using  pro- 
gramed teaching  as  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  will  be 
established  as  the  flrst  phase  of  a  new  project 
for  making  better  use  of  the  state's  labor 
supply. 

Luther  H.  Hodges  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill  banker 
and  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Man- 
power Development  Corp.,  discussed  the  cen- 
ters Monday  In  announcing  new  develop- 
ments In  the  corporation's  plans. 

Hodges  said  the  flrst  training  center  using 
the  NAM'S  system  of  advancing  worker  skills 
will  be  located  In  "a  major  industrial  area"  at 
a  site  to  be  determined  very  soon. 

Another  of  the  corporation's  Initial  actions 
will  be  a  "computer  match"  for  low-skilled 
Jobless  persons. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  data  will  have 
been  fed  Into  computers  for  matching  3.000 
persons  In  this  state  with  Job  opportunities 

He  said  that  if  3,000  persons  can  be  matched 
with  3.000  Jobs  in  this  state  then  5.000 
persons  can  be  matched  with  5  000  Jobs  and 
In  the  nation  6  million  persons  can  be 
matched  with  5  million  Jobs. 

Methods  to  be  used  in  the  training  cen- 
ters are  already  In  use  In  Industrial  plants  in 
other  states,  and  Hodges  said  they  have  been 
"phenomenally  successful", 

Hodges  said  the  Manpower  Development 
Corp.  has  been  evolved  as  a  response  to  a 
study  of  manpower  and  the  states  economic 
development  by  the  North  Carolina  Fund,  a 
foundation-financed  experiment  with  head- 
quarters In  Durham. 

The  study  confronted  the  state  with  some 
hard  facts,  Hodges  said — among  them: 

Between  1.2  million  and  1.5  million  adult 
North  Carolinians  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  qualify  for  Jobs  paying  a  living  wage. 

One-third  of  the  work  force  Is  below  the 
8th-grade  level  In  education. 

Diversification  of  Industry  has  not  oc- 
curred rapidly,  primarily  because  of  a  lack 
of  skilled   manpower. 


The  Income  lag  between  this  state  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  Is  not  closing,  nobody 
predicts  much  improvement  over  the  next 
decade. 

I  From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News. 
Oct.  24,   19671 

O.  B  Autrt  Will  Direct  Jobs  Agency 
Raleigh.— George  B.  Autry  will  leave  his 
position  as  chief  counsel  for  U.S.  Sen.  Sam 
^ms  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  to  become  executive  director  of  a 
North  Carolina  agency  for  relocation  and 
training  the  poor  for  Jobs. 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of 
the  North  CaroUna  Manpower  Development 
Corporation,  announced  Monday  the  direc- 
tors of  the  agency  had  selected  Autry  after 
screening  a  number  of  high  level  Washington 
jobholders  and  others. 

Paul  K.  Woodard,  a  native  of  Bayboro,  will 
succeed  Autry  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee. 
Woodard  has  been  a  lawyer  on  the  subcom- 
mittee staff. 

Hodges  said  one  aspect  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion he  heads  by  appointment  of  Gov.  Dan 
K  Moore  "has  challenged  those  of  us  who 
nave  become  Involved  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices In  order  to  help  solve  manpower  prob- 
lems in  North  CaroUna." 

This  willingness,  he  said,  "was  a  result  of 
having  reached  a  conclusion  that  no  single 
segment  of  society  .  .  .  can  solve  those  prob- 
lems alone,  nor  can  they  be  solved  by  efforts 
which  are  fragmented  ...  as  they  now 
are  ..." 

MPC  will  combine  efforts  of  public  and 
private  sectors,  in  an  effort  that  will  involve 
government,  Industry  and  business  In  a  new 
relationship. 

Hodges  described  Autry,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  as  a  lawyer  whose  "Interest  in  and 
commitment  to  the  state  Is  evidenced  by 
Ms  willingness  to  leave  his  chosen  profession 
of  the  law  to  accept  the  challenge  of  this 
exciting  project." 

The  challenge  was  to  supply  the  capacity 
for  creatlveness  and  mnovation  in  discover- 
ing new  working  relationships  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

Autry's  ability  along  these  Unes  was  dem- 
onstrated bv  his  "swift  rise  to  a  position  of 
major  responsibility  In  Washington."  Hodges 
said. 

The  development  of  the  new  corporation. 
Its  chairman  said,  resulted  from  a  meeting 
of  George  Esser,  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund,  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Autry  said  the  "positive  aspects"  of  such 
programs  as  the  fund's  mobility  project 
would  be  expected  to  continue  under  the 
manpower  program  when  the  fund  program 
has  been  phased  out. 

Under  the  moblUty  project,  untrained  poor 
people  have  been  removed  from  agricultural 
counties  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  urban 
centers  In  the  Piedmont  for  training  In  In- 
dustrial plants. 

Under  the  manpower  development  pro- 
gram a  much  larger  amount  of  money  will 
be  available  to  enable  industries  to  provide 
traimng  for  workers  to  fit  their  speclflc  Job 
needs,  thus  reducing  the  rate  of  return  by 
the  relocated  workers  to  their  farm  homes. 


Nearly    one    and    a    half    million    adult 

North  CarollnUuis  cannot  read  sufflciently 
well  to  qualify  for  Jobs  which  pay  a  living 
wage. 

— The  Income  gap  between  this  State  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  closing,  even 
though  our  per  capita  Income  Is  rising  North 
Carolina  ranks  only  44th  among  the  50  states 
m  this  Index  of  well-being,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  relative  improvement  in  the 
next  decade. 

—Two-thirds  of  the  new  manufacturing 
Jobs  created  In  North  Carolina  each  year  since 
1960  have  paid  wages  below  the  States  aver- 
age, and  that  average  has  ranked  the  State 
49th   or  60th,    nationally,   each    year   of   the 

period. 

The  Job-creating  industrisd  and  business 

development  which  has  taken  place  has  not 
benefited  all  North  Carolinians.  There  were 
37,000  fewer  Jobs  for  non-white  males  in  1960, 
for  example,  than  there  were  in  1950. 

Clearly  these  stark  facts  outline  the  State's 
number  one  problem  in  terms  of  providing 
education  and  Job  tramlng  to  help  the  under- 
employed lift  themselves.  It  also  suggests  the 
need  for  more  careful  search  for  higher  qual- 
Itv  industry. 

The  Manpower  Development  Corporation,  a 
Joint  venture  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  North  CaroUna  Fund,  is 
an  experiment  in  enlightened  and  coopera- 
tive help  for  the  many  thousands  who  sub- 
sist almost  without  hope  of  enjoying  a  better 
life.  No  more  promising  effort  has  been 
launched  before.  Oeorge  Autry.  the  young  at- 
torney who  will  head  its  operations,  has 
much  abUlty.  His  ttu-^k  will  demand  it  all. 


(Prom  the  News  and  Observer,  Oct.  25.  1967] 
Promising  Response 
Given  the  extent  of  low  Income  employ- 
ment in  North  Carolina  It  Is  not  probable 
that  the  new  Manpower  Development  Cor- 
poration, whose  executive  director  was  named 
Monday,  will  soon  bring  about  the  kind  of 
change  it  seeks.  But  it  is  indeed  encouraging 
that  the  chairman  of  the  group's  policy  board 
so  clearly  outlined  the  challenge  it  faces. 
That  challenge,  said  banker  Luther  Hodges 
Jr.,  is  to  provide  a  positive  response  to  the 
North  Carolina  Fund's  recent  economic  and 
manpower  survey  which  showed  that: 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference on  the  1967  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarj-  education  amendments  did  not 
retain  the  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  which  pronded  for  a  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality,  under  the 
first  amendment,  of  grants  and  loans  be- 
ing made  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  church-related  institutions. 

Thomas  Jefferson  stated  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Statute  of  Religious  Freedom  that 
to  compel  a  man  to  make  contributions  of 
money  to  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
he  disbeUeves  is  most  sinful  and 
tyrannical. 

As  a  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  have  religious  free- 
dom in  America,  the  first  amendment 
was  added  to  the  Constitution.  The  flrst 
amendment  attempts  to  do  two  things: 
First,  to  prohibit  the  Govenimeni  from 
establishing  a  religion;  second,  to  secure 
to  all  Americans  the  right  to  bow  their 
owTi  knees  to  their  own  god  in  their  own 
way.  It  is  Just  as  sinful  and  tyrannical 
today,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  in  the  days  when  James 
Madison  penned  the  first  amendment,  to 
tax  Americans  for  the  support  of  the 
teaching  of  religion,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  religion  may  be. 

Today,  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
moneys  are  being  disbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  one  form  or  another 
to  various  institutions,  many  of  which 
are  owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by 
various  denominations. 

Unfortunately,  in  1923,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Prothlngham  agaln5t  Mellon,  In  which 
the  writer  of  the  opinion  emulated  the 


example  that  we  Senators  sometimes  set, 
and  talked  too  much.  The  question  in 
that  case  was  whether  Mrs.  Frothingham 
could  secure  an  injunction  against  an  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  for  mater- 
nal benefits  to  the  States  The  Co'ort  held 
merely  that  since  her  interest  in  the 
funds  in  the  Treasurj-  was  so  minute  she 
was  not  entitled  to  equitable  reUef.  Un- 
fortunately, the  writer  of  the  opinion 
went  further  and  cast  doubt  upon  the 
right  of  district  courts  to  entertain  any 
!;uits  which  challenge  the  expenditures  of 
Federal  tax  money. 

Mr  President,  there  are  only  two  rem- 
edies against  the  uncertainties  pro- 
duced by  this  decision  The  flrst  is  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  judicial  re\iew  stat- 
ute giving  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  suits  challenging  the  exF>endi- 
tures  of  public  tax  money  on  the  ground 
that  this  violates  the  first  amendment, 
and  the  other  is  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  clarify  its  decision 
in  the  case  of  Frothingham  against  Mel- 
lon. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  granted 
certiorari  to  review  the  case  of  Flast 
against  Gardner,  which  involves  precise- 
ly the  same  question  we  sought  to  resolve 
by  passing  the  judicial  renew  bill — 
whether  the  Federal  courts  have  juris- 
diction to  entertain  suits  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  disbursement  of 
Federal  tax  moneys  on  first  amendment 

grounds. 

I  predict,  as  far  as  anybody  can  pre- 
dict with  any  assurance,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  going  to  hold  in  that  case 
that  Federal  courts  do  have  such  juris- 
diction. But  that  decision  will  not  clarify 
the  subject  as  it  needs  to  be  clarified, 
because  we  need  a  statute  specifying  who 
can  invoke  that  jurisdiction  and  how 
that  jurisdiction  can  be  invoked. 

Other  Senators  and  I  have  worked  on 
this  problem  for  several  years  because  we 
•believe  that  the  first  amendment  should 
be  a  \\y\T\g  principle  of  government  and 
not  merely  a  piece  of  dead  parchment. 
So  several  years  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr  Cooper] 
and  I  originally  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
which  would  have  given  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  suits  que.mon- 
ing  the  constitutionality  under  the  flrst 
amendment  of  Federal  grants  and  Fed- 
eral loans.  Mr.  President,  that  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
jected in  the  conference  committee  on 
that  act. 

Why  any  mtin  who  has  taken  an  oath 
to  .=;upport  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  consent  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  bei::g  nullified  inso- 
far as  the  flrst  amendment  L«  cx^ncemed 
is  something  beyond  my  feeble  Intellect 
to  comprehend. 

Then,  along  with  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  T  Introduced  a  bill  which  was 
carefully  drafted  and  subjected  to  long 
and  searching  hearing  The  bill  met  the 
approval  of  millions  of  Americans  That 
bill,  S.  2097,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  voice 
vote  on  July  29.  1966,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes. 

Upon  passage  of  that  bill,  Seruitors 
MoRSB.  Coopm.  Clark.  YARBORortJH, 
SMA'rHERS.  Pong,  and  I,  as  its  sponsors, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ask- 
ing that  he  conduct  hearings  on  the  bill. 
That  committee  did  not  conduct  such 
hearings,  although  the  bill  lay  brfore  It 
from  July  29.  1966,  until  the  end  of  the 
89th  Congress.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  gave  as  an 
excuse  for  not  holding  the  hearings  that 
he  was  unable  to  get  a  report  frcan  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  Its  attitt^e  to- 
ward the  bill.  ' 

Consequently,  on  December  9,  1966,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Departnjent  of 
Justice  and  asked  it  to  give  its  views  on 
the  bill.  Cn  December  20  I  received  an 
assurance  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  I  would  receive  a  reply  to  my 
letter  in  the  near  future.  Since  that  time 
almost  a  year  has  gone  by,  and  I  am 
still  waiting  for  my  reply.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiS  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  chaflrman 
of  the  House  Comimlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  August  4,  1966,  and  which  wes  co- 
signed  by  the  other  sponsors  of  tfee  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows :  : 

August  i,|1966. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celles.  - 

House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  R^yburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mk.  Chairman:  On  July  29,  li66,  the 
Senate  approved  S.  2097,  an  Act  "To  pro- 
vide effective  procedures  for  the  enlorcement 
of  the  establishment  and  free  exercise  claus- 
es of  the  first  amendment  to  the  CopBtltu- 
tlon."  This  bill  Is  presently  before  yoisf  Com- 
mittee. 

It  represents  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  debate  on  the  queetlon  of  Federal 
aid  to  church-related  Institutions  and  ex- 
haustive hearings  held  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  flights. 
We  are  writing  you  to  request  prompt  at- 
tention and  favorable  consideration  pt  this 
vitally   Important  measure.  ^ 

For  far  too  long  the  issue  of  govefiunent 
aid  to  church-related  organizations  has  been 
a  divisive  force  In  our  society  and  In  the 
Congress.  It  has  erected  communications 
barriers  among  our  religions  and  fostered 
Intolerance.  This  Is  a  natural  consequence 
when  the  courts  are  prevented  from  carrying 
out  their  function  of  deciding  a  great  con- 
stitutional Issue.  We  emphasize  th»t  this 
bill  makes  no  declarations  as  to  t^  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislation  under  re- 
view; on  the  contrary.  It  would  remove  the 
cloud  which  hovers  over  several  Important 
acts  of  Congress  by  allowing  the  Federal 
courts  to  hear  the  argiunents  and  to  render 
a  final  decision. 

Several  of  us  who  are  sponsors  of  this  bill 
feel  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  programs  which  wcmld  be 
subject  to  review.  Others  of  us  feel  tl»t  cer- 
tain aspects  of  these  programs  fall  tp  meet 
the  teet  of  the  First  Amendment.  But  one 
thing  on  which  we  all  agree:  the  courts 
must  be  given  the  opoprtunlty  to  decide. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  many  educa- 
tors, lawyers,  religious  organizations,  and 
civil  liberties  groujjs.  Among  the  eminent 
professors  of  law  supporting  S.  2097  are  Pro- 
fessors Paul  A.  Freund  and  Louis  L.  Jaffee 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  Leo  Pfeffer  of  Long 
Island  University,  and  Kenneth  Gulp  Davis 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  Schocl. 

Educational  organizations  endorsing  the 
legislation  Include  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  the  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors,  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

The  religious  and  civil  Ubertlee  organiza- 


tions endorsing  this  measure  are  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlsts,  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Associa- 
tion, American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League,  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  American 
Jewish  Committee,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  many  others. 

Several  witnesses  voiced  objection  to  the 
stringent  provisions  In  the  original  bill.  We 
are  confident,  however,  that  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  meet  these  objections 
and  make  this  legislation  a  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  our  Judicial  process.  For  example,  the 
automatic  stay  provision  and  the  require- 
ment that  unconstitutional  grants  be  re- 
funded have  both  been  removed.  Also,  con- 
solidation of  suits  Is  now  permissible  In  order 
to  facilitate  a  speedy  and  orderly  review  of 
the  Issues  Involved. 

Under  separate  cover,  we  are  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  hearings  and  report  on  this  meas- 
ure. We  hope  you  will  agree  that  because  of 
the  extensive  consideration  given  to  this 
measure  In  the  Senate,  no  further  hearings 
are  necessary. 

Presently,  Judicial  review  Is  available  for 
every  aspect  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  except  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. This  void  should  be  filled;  and  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recommend  House  approval  of  8.  2097. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr., 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

John  Sherman  Coopeb. 

Joseph  S.  Cl.ark. 

Ralph  Yarborouch. 

George  A.  Smathebs. 

HiBAM   L.    FV)NO. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
90th  Congress  convened,  my  cosponsors 
and  I  reintroduced  that  judicial  review 
bill,  and  on  April  11,  1967,  it  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  voice  vote  without  the  dis- 
sent of  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Thereafter,  on  April  26,  1967,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  3,  joined  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  which 
they  again  implored  the  committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  that  letter  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.  S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the 

JUDICIART,        SUBCOMMrrTEX        ON 

Constitutional  Rjohts, 

April  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celleb. 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  11,  the 
Senate  approved  S.  3,  an  Act  "To  provide 
effective  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  establishment  and  free  exercise  clauses 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  bill,  now  pending  before  your  Commit- 
tee. Is  Identical  to  S.  2097  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  89th  Congress.  Last  year, 
however.  Senate  action  came  too  late  for 
consideration  In  the  House. 

We  know  you  are  already  aware  of  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation  and  the  wide 
support  It  has  In  the  academic  community, 
among  civil  liberties  groups,  and  from  many 
educational  and  religious  organizations.  Our 
views  differ  widely  on  the  legislation  to  be 
the  subject  of  Judicial  review  under  8.  3: 
but  our  Joint  sponsorship  is  evidence  of  our 
deep   concern   over   the   dlvlstveness    among 


our  citizens  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  courts'  Inability  to  act  In  this  area  of 
constitutional  law. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  report  on  S.  3 
with  an  account  of  recent  developments 
making  this  legislation  more  Imperative  than 
ever.  We  urge  you  to  schedule  hearings  on 
this  measure  as  soon  as  It  Is  conveniently 
possible. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Sam  J.  ERVtN,  Jr. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 

John  Sherman  Coopeb. 
Joseph  S.  Clabk. 
Ralph  Yarborouch 
G»  >RCE   A.  Smathebs. 
Spi^-sabd  L.  Holland. 
Hiram  L.  Fono. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  has 
been  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
so  far  as  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
is  concerned,  ever  since. 

When  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  House 
committee  as  to  why  it  did  not  hold  hear- 
ings. In  response  to  scores  and  scores  of 
requests  which  it  had  received  not  only 
from  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  but  also 
from  organizations  and  individuals  In- 
terested in  the  bill,  the  reply  came  back 
that  the  committee  could  not  get  a  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
to  its  attitude  on  the  bill. 

When  the  1967  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  bill  came 
before  the  Senate,  the  judicial  review 
bill  was  offered  as  an  amendment  and  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  71  to  0.  It  was  made  title 
Vm  of  the  1967  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments.  Not  only 
was  that  supported  and  voted  on  by  71 
Senators  on  a  rollcall  vote  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  but  20  other  Senators  also 
placed  themselves  on  record  as  favoring 
the  biU. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  in  a  countrj'  so  proud 
of  possessing  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution — which  was  placed  first 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  it  occupied 
first  place  In  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
we  cannot  secure  passage  of  this  bill; 
and  not  only  that,  but  have  been  frus- 
trated in  our  demand  for  a  hearing  for 
almost  2  years  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  answer  a 
simple  request  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to 
Its  E>osition  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  since  April  1966,  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  hearings,  and  have 
been  told  hearings  could  not  be  held  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  because 
of  the  Lack  of  any  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  sometimes  think  we  have  fallen  into 
a  very  unfortunate  circumstance  In  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  departed, 
in  large  measure,  from  its  role  as  an  im- 
partial enforcer  of  the  Federal  laws,  and 
has  assumed  the  role  of  being  a  political 
agency  rather  than  a  quasi-judicial 
agency. 

I  say  that  because  after  we  failed,  from 
April  1966  down  to  the  time  the  Senate 
added  the  judicial  review  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill,  we  received  no 
response  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
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tlce;  but  after  the  amendment  had  been 
adopted,  the  Department  of  Justice  im- 
mediately sent  out  che  letter. 

I  do  not  know  what  Its  motive  Is,  but 
I  think  the  Department  of  Justice,  like 
every  institution  and  individual  that  is 
not  illiterate,  knows  that  it  Is  customary 
to  date  communications.  Though  I  did 
not  receive  it,  after  the  conference  com- 
mittee met,  the  Department  of  Justice 
began  to  circulate  an  undated  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  stating 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  op- 
posed to  this  judicial  re\1ew  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  strange  posi- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
take.  One  would  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  ought  to  believe  that  the 
courthouse  door  should  be  open  to  inter- 
pret the  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment as  well  as  all  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Surely  it  is  a  strange 
thing  for  the  Department  of  Jiistice  to 
send  down  an  undated  letter,  and  to 
withhold  that  letter  from  the  sponsors  of 
the  judicial  review  measures  themselves. 
I  had  to  call  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  find  out  when  the  letter  was  dated; 
and  I  told  them  it  was  customary  in 
Washington,  in  ofBcial  circles  as  well  as 
in  individual  circles,  to  date  letters. 

The  Department  of  Justice  told  me  the 
letter  was  written  on  the  7th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1967.  And  it  was  used  as  a  weap- 
on to  bludgeon  and  persuade  the  House 
conferees  not  to  agree  to  this  amendment 
favored  by  91  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
was  disapix)inted  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distingruished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  passed  unanimously  in 
this  body. 

I  am  hopeful,  however — very  hopeful — 
that  on  the  basis  of  that  vote  and  the 
strong  representations  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  hearings  will 
be  held  early  next  year  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House.  While  I  can- 
not be  definite,  it  is  a  very,  very  hopeful 
hope. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,  I  would  be  without  hope;  but  I 
do  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Regarding  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  will  the  Senator  kindly  explain 
exactly  what  that  amendment  contem- 
plated doing? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  that  the  amendment 
contemplated  doing  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  clear  that  Federal  courts 
should  have  jurisdiction  and.  in  the 
second  place,  to  provide  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure to  determine  whether  Federal 
grants  and  loans  being  disbursed  out  of 
Federal  taxpayers'  money  violated  the 
first  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  now 
define  the  first  amendment? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  first  amendment 
states : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  .  .  . 

Quite  a  paradoxical  situation  exists  to- 
day. The  amendment  was  originally 
adopted  solely  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  Federal  Government.  In  1940,  the 
Supreme  Court  held,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Cantwell  against  Connecticut,  that  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14ih  amend- 
ment was  made  applicable  to  the  States. 
But,  because  of  the  Frothingham  deci- 
sion, we  now  have  an  amendment  which 
orlRinally  was  designed  to  apply  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  not  the  States, 
but  which  now  has  vitality  only  against 
the  States  and  is  largely  a  dead  letter 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  question 
the  expenditure  of  State  funds  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  amendment,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  one  can  get 
a  test  of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  like  pmposes  under  the  same  amend- 
ment unless  we  pass  a  judicial  review  bill 
or  unless  the  Court  clarifies  the  P^oth- 
ingham  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
merely  said  the  Congress  shall  give  the 
right  to  go  to  court  and  ask  for  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  moneys  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
expended  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  right.  The 
judicial  review  proposal  does  not  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  first  amendment; 
it  merely  authorizes  the  Federal  courts 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  engaged  in  a  dialog  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  several 
years  ago,  pointing  out  the  need  of  creat- 
ing, by  law,  a  procedure  which  would  give 
the  right  to  challenge  Federal  expendi- 
tures not  only  in  compUance  with  the 
first  amendment,  but  all  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  which  leaned  to  the 
ability  of  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  any- 
chance  of  the  citizen  to  challenge  the 
expenditure. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  recollection  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio,  like  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  has  always  had 
the  conviction  that  every  provision  of  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  made  a  living 
principle  of  government,  and  that  the 
courts  should  be  open  at  all  times  to 
allow  any  citizen  to  assert  and  to  allow 
the  court  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  is  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  agree  with  me  that  his 
argument  on  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  deals  with  the  right 
of  religious  expenditures,  is  also  his 
principle  with  respect  to  all  other  ex- 
penditures— that  there  ought  to  be  an 
ability  to  go  to  court  to  have  a  determi- 
nation of  whether  such  expenditure  is 
constitutional  or  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oliio.  I  think  thai  if  there 
is  not  access  to  the  courts  for  a  determi- 
nation of  the  validity  of  Federal  expend- 


itures for  any  purpose,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  method  by  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  can  be 
thwarted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  To  put  it  in  my  own 
simple  terms,  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  wants  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  an  appeal  to  the  courts  to  determine 
whether  the  taxpayers'  moneys  are  be- 
ing properly  spent,  whether  it  is  for  re- 
ligious purposes  or  other  purposes,  in 
connection  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  judicial  re\'lew  bill  I 
proposed  relates  only  to  expenditures 
under  the  first  amendment,  but  I  would 
certainly  support  a  proposal  to  have  a 
law  to  allow  any  expenditure  to  be  so 
tested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  advocat- 
ing, though  this  deals  only  with  expendi- 
tures for  what  are  alleged  to  be  religious 
purposes;  but  I  go  beyond  that  and  say 
that  the  doors  of  the  courts  shall  not  be 
blocked  and  closed  against  any  chal- 
lenges that  are  made  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  would  support  any  leg- 
islation which  made  that  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  expenditures.  I  narrowed  it  in 
this  bill  simply  because  I  sought  to  get 
that  right  in  a  narrow  bill  rather  than  in 
a  broad  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  at  the  time  we  had  the  discus- 
sion, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
"EK)  not  attach  this  proposal  to  the  bill. 
I  will  support  you  in  a  separate  biU,  in 
the  event  it  is  presented,  to  enable  tax- 
payers to  go  to  the  courts"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and  I  will  say  that 
later  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl  did  join  me  in  these  judicial  re- 
view bills.  At  the  time  it  was  difficult  to 
get  an  independent  bill,  and  h^  advocated 
getting  the  judicial  re\1ew  bill  attached 
to  the  education  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  kept 
his  word  and  Joined  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  he  is  now  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAl'TD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  have  long  supported  him  in  this 
effort,  and  I  still  do;  and  I  feel  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  must  be  cleared  up 
before  the  Federal  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  si>end  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
education  field,  which  are  going  to  reli- 
gious schools  of  all  denominations,  or  of 
various  denominations,  and  for  various 
purposes  as  well  as  to  other  private 
schools  and.  of  course,  to  pubhc  schools 

Nobody  knows  what  the  Supreme 
Court  would  decide  if  this  matter  were 
heard  by  it  and  decided  on  its  merits  It 
might  decide  that  this  provision  wouid 
not  apply  in  such  matters  as  the  purchase 
of  schoolbooks.  In  fact.  I  think  that  has 
been  so  decided  in  one  or  more  States  as 
to  the  use  of  State  funds. 

The  court  might  decide  It  would  not 
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apply  to  the  transportation  of  children  In 
buses  to  schools,  whether  they  were 
transported  to  a  church  school  or  a  pub- 
lic school,  in  that  the  service  would  be 
regarded  as  rendered  to  the  child  rather 
than  to  the  religious  Institution. 

It  might  be  decided  that  in  the  case  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  there 
would  be  limited  fields  in  which  the  court 
would  say  such  expenditures  aje  good 
and  supportable  as,  for  instance,  for  the 
turning  out  of  health  sei-vants — doctors 
and  dentists — who  are  so  badly  Tieeded 
In  our  Nation — but  not  for  use  in  theo- 
logical schools,  and  perhaps  not  for  use 
in  academic  schools  where  the  Bible  is 
taught  or  the  Talmud  Is  taught,  or  one  or 
the  other  versions  of  the  Bible,  depending 
upon  what  religious  denomination  It  Is 
that  operates  the  school.  But  theJsubject 
terribly  needs  to  be  decided,  Sid  the 
more  we  are  spending  In  the  way  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  money,  the  mort  people 
are  troubled.  ! 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow,  me  to 
recite  this  little  bit  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  had 
the  honor  of  serving  on  the  bott.rds  of 
trustees  of  three  religious  instifeutions. 
They  happen  to  be  Institutions  of  higher 
learning:  Emory  University,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Morlda  Southern  College,  at  Lake- 
land. Fla.:  and  Florida  Presbyterlun  Col- 
lege, at  St.  Petersburg,  Fl:  .  The  Senator 
from  Florida  happens  to  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  now  a  trustee  emeritus  in 
those  Institutions,  but  he  served  for  many 
years  on  each  of  them,  and  he  knows  that 
able  and  dedicated  men  who  are  serving 
as  trustees  and  as  administrators  and  as 
teachers  In  those  schools  are  disturbed 
over  the  question  of  whether  they  can 
properly  receive  Federal  moneys  and 
whether  they  can  properly  apply  for  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  the  support  of  various 
activities  In  those  schools;  and  he  is  sure 
that  that  fact  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  over. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  have  received  expressions  from 
educators  In  my  State  lamenting  the  fact 
that  there  Is  this  present  state  of  un- 
certainty. They  do  not  know  whether 
their  applying  for  certain  funds  for  cer- 
tain purposes  would  be  violating  the  Con- 
stitution or  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  may  say  that  one  of 
my  nearest  nelshbors  In  my  home  town  Is 
a  distinguished  official  of  another  branch 
of  religion,  another  church  than  the 
ones  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  he 
has  served  In  such  high  positions  as  pres- 
ident of  the  trustees  of  his  church  col- 
lege. He  is  so  disturbed  about  It  that  he 
has  never  been  willing  to  agree  that  his 
particular  school  can  accept  .=nich  sup- 
port. And  yet  his  school  is  operating  In 
competition.  Lf  we  can  u.se  that  term — it 
is  not  strictly  competition  In  the  business 
sense — with  other  schools  supported  by 
other  faiths  that  seem  to  have  no  com- 
punctlon.s  at  all  about  going  after  those 
particular  types  of  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  is  something  that  Is  disturbing  the 
consciences  of  fine  people  In  great  num- 
bers, dedicated  people,  dedicated  to  the 
cau.se  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  may  proceed. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  continue  to  yield  to  me,  I 
shall  not  take  much  longer. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  so  desperately 
wrong,  so  undemocratic,  so  out  of  accord 
with  our  system  that  our  courts  be  pre- 
cluded from  determining  a  question  that 
hits  so  directly  at  the  root  of  conscien- 
tious thinking  of  so  many  people  as  does 
the  question  of  the  financial  support  of 
educational  institutions  of  great  charac- 
ter and  fine  service,  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  anybody  can  feel  that  It 
is  appropriate  American  practice  to  con- 
tinue this  traditional  fetish — for  that  is 
about  all  it  amounts  to,  though  the  courts 
have  upheld  It — that  the  courts  will  not 
now  permit  a  citizen  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  realize,  with  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
that  there  are  other  questions  than  those 
presented  by  the  first  amendment,  but 
we  are  talking,  now,  about  this  question 
of  church  and  state.  There  is  nothing 
closer  to  our  people  than  the  church, 
unless  it  is  the  state;  and  the  idea  of  the 
courts  actually  ruling  that  they  will  not 
permit  the  submission  of  litigation  and 
will  not  consider  to  conclusion  court 
tests  in  this  field  is  to  me  a  position  I 
have  been  completely  unable  to  under- 
stand. 

So  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  concerned,  lifelong  friend  of  education 
as  he  Is,  he  does  not  Intend  to  vote  for 
this  year's  or  any  other  bill  supplj^ing 
Federal  money  for  education  until  this 
question  Is  allowed  to  be  submitted  to 
our  courts.  I  hope  that  others  will  take 
the  same  position,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  fundamental.  The  idea.  In  this 
day  and  time,  of  not  permitting  our 
courts  to  Interpret  a  provision  of  our 
Constitution — the  first  provision  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights — as  It  applies  to  the  supply 
of  money  that  Is  federally  raised  for 
support  of  religious  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, is  to  me  so  foreign  from  my  concept 
of  ti-ue  democracy,  of  true  rule  by  the 
people,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  not  vote  for  an  educational  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  for  Federal 
money  to  go  to  religious  schools  as  well 
as  others,  until  that  question  Is  per- 
mitted at  least  to  be  submitted  to  and 
heard  by  the  courts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  owe  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
an  apology,  but  my  dereliction  Is  not  my 
fault.  I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator 
was  going  to  bring  up  the  judicial  review 
matter  for  discussion  now,  and  I  want 
him  to  know  that  had  I  known  It,  I 
would  have  been  here  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussion.  I  have  been  on 
other  official  business  and.  when  I  got 
here,  the  majority  leader  told  me  the 
Senator  was  discussing  it. 

I  shall  await  the  Senator's  pleasure 
before  I  make  a  report  on  what  hap- 
pened in  conference,  but  I  do  think,  be- 
fore he  finishes.  I  should  like  to  tell  him 
and  the  Senate  what  our  situation  was 
in  conference  in  regard  to  Judicial  re- 
view, because  I  think  he  and  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  about  it 

We  are  not  ready  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  yet.  because  we  are  wait- 


ing for  it  to  come  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  a  detailed  re- 
port that  I  want  the  Senate  to  have  about 
what  happened  yesterday  i:i  conference, 
because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  him  on  the 
judicial  review  matter. 

I  have  something  I  think  will  please 
the  Senator  very  much,  which  I  have 
been  advised  that  I  can  state  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  as  to 
a  change  of  attitude  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  respect  to  bottling  up 
hearings.  I  shall  simply  say  now  that 
I  have  been  told  today  that  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that,  come  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress,  there  will 
be  hearings  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  judicial  review  bill  that  we 
have  passed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  assurance,  and  I  should  also  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  a  great  fighter  In 
behalf  of  the  judicial  review  bill,  as  one 
of  the  original  authors  and  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  all  of  these  bills,  and  he 
and  the  Senator  from  Texsis  [Mr. 
YarboroughI  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  for  their  efforts  to  present  the 
Senate's  cause  in  conference.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  fought  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
judicial  review  and  admitted  defeat  only 
after  the  votes  were  In. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  finish  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  can  call  up  his  conference  report, 
but  I  have  just  a  few  more  words. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
ranking  Senate  conferee  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  I  .should  like  to  tell  the 
Senator,  in  deference  to  his  historic 
labors  for  this  cause,  that  we  talked 
about  breaking  up  the  conference  on  this 
issue,  because  It  was  Just  that  dead- 
locked and  just  that  Impossible  to  make 
the  remotest  Impression  upon  the  con- 
ferees from  the  other  body. 

Being  unable  at  the  moment  to  con- 
sult with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
li.na,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  said  that  he  divined  that,  as 
strongly  as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina feels  on  the  Issue,  he  would  not  want 
us  to  make  this  Is.sue  the  rock  upon  which 
the  conference  would  foimder  and  there 
would  be  no  education  bill  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  He  felt  deeply  troubled  In 
his  own  conscience,  but  he  felt  that  that 
is  what  the  Senator  froni  North  Caro- 
lina would  have  decided  and  it  was  only 
because  of  our  chairman's  feeling  in  that 
respect — and  I  assure  the  Senator  It  was 
very  close  and  very  dlfBcult — that  we 
finally  elected  to  yield  on  the  Issue  and 
remain  In  conference. 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  cor- 
rectly apprehended  my  thought  In  the 
matter,  In  hl.s  deduction  that  I  would  not 
be  willing  to  sacri^ce  the  bill  merely  on 
the  basis  of  the  rejection  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

But  I  will  reaffirm  now  my  Intention 
to  see  that  judicial  review  legl.slatlon  is 
enacted  by  Congress  I  am  gratified  to 
learn  that  hearings  will  soon  be  held  in 
the  House  Committee,  and  I  hope  that 
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the  90th  Congress  will  finally  see  this 
legislation  become  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  take  2  or  3 
minutes  to  Intervene  at  this  point.  I 
should  like  to  state  not  only  that  the 
letter  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  used  last  night  in  our  confer- 
ence, but  I  also  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI — and  I  completely  agree 
with  the  procedure  that  he  followed 
and  supported  him — read  verbatim 
Into  the  conference  not  only  the  letter 
of  the  Senate,  but  also  the  position  taken 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  in  the  un- 
dated later  that  they  failed  to  send  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  want  to  share  the  complete  disap- 
proval expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  with  respect  to  this 
strategy  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

I  point  out  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Department  of  Justice  if  this 
Is  going  to  continue  to  represent  theli' 
position.  If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me, 
I  take  him  back  to  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy. 

In  the  first  year  of  President  Kennedy's 
administration,  we  suffered  a  setback  in 
Congress  in  respect  to  educational  legis- 
lation. We  passed  an  education  bil'.  in  the 
Senate,  but  were  unable  to  get  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

This  was  very  disturbing  to  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
called  me  down  to  the  White  House  be- 
cause I  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

The  President  asked  me  what  I 
thought  had  happened.  I  will  paraphrase 
what  I  said,  but  I  will  paraphrase  It  very 
accurately.  Later  the  President  also 
brought  into  the  conference  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  now  our  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  two  of  us  accepted  the 
assignment  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gave  to  us,  that  I  will 
speak  about  In  a  moment. 

First,  however,  we  had  a  conference 
between  the  President  and  myself,  the 
President  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
it.  I  said:  "Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
nonunlty  among  these  education  groups 
in  the  country.  The  higher  education 
people  are  interested  only  in  higher  ed- 
ucation. And  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  people  are  only  Inter- 
ested In  their  field  of  education.  The 
same  is  true  with  vocational  education, 
technical  education,  and  with  the  jimlor 
colleges. 

We  need  some  unity,  or  we  will  not  get 
any  education  legislation.  They  have  a 
common  objective,  but  they  do  not  know 
it  There  Is  al.so  the  public-private  split. 
Let  us  face  It.  And  the  split  is  over  the 
religious  issue." 

The  President  said:  "What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?" 

I  said.  "Mr.  President,  we  have  to  find 
out  how  far  we  can  go  under  the  first 
amendment.  What  we  need  Is  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  the  application 
of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  this  field  of  education,  and  until 


we  get  It.  we  have  to  go  through  the  back 
door  or  the  side  door." 

I  am  willing  to  say  now,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  know  it — 
some  of  them  agree  and  some  of  them 
disagree — that  it  was  at  that  time,  if  one 
wants  to  use  the  phrase,  that  I  had  a 
brainstorm. 

I  suggested  at  that  time  to  the  Presi- 
dent, based  upon  the  NEDA  program 
that  we  had  worked  out  in  the  NEDA 
bill:  "I  think  we  can  use  part  of  that 
formula  or  that  principle.  I  think  we 
ought  to  lise  another  approach,  through 
the  side  door— I  think  that  NEDA  went 
through  the  back  door — and  have  a  cate- 
gorical use  approach." 

That  Is  where  that  approach  came 
from,  out  of  that  conference. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  education 
bills  thereafter,  for  the  first  time, 
adopted  the  provision  that  provided  for 
funds  to  private  schools  for  so-called 
categorical  uses  that,  in  my  judgment. 
are  constitutional.  I  have  argued  it 
again  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Our  bills  have  had  categorical  uses  in 
them  ever  since,  and  I  think  they  are 
constitutional.  We  cannot  be  too  sure 
until  we  get  the  decision  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  However,  we  have  got  to  ap- 
proach the  day  when  we  can  have  a  gen- 
eral aid  bill.  And  the  reason  we  do  not 
get  a  general  aid  bill  is  because  of  this 
split  over  the  church-state  issue.  Let  us 
face  that  question,  too. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  the  Pres- 
ident said,  as  I  went  on  to  point  out  that 
what  we  needed  was  a  judicial  review 
bill?  I  win  .shorten  It  by  saying  that  the 
President  called  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  his  brother, 
now  our  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  giving  me  the  assignment  of  going 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  work  out 
the  drafting  of  a  judicial  review  bill. 

I  went  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States — now  our  colleague — after  I  had 
explained  the  situation,  agreed  with  me 
and  called  in  the  Solicitor  General,  Arch- 
ibald Cox,  and  told  the  Solicitor  General 
to  work  with  me  In  the  drafting  of  a 
Judicial  review  bill. 

I  worked  with  the  Solicitor  General.  I 
brought  that  bill  to  the  HUl. 

Does  tlie  Senator  know  what  it  be- 
came? When  I  Introduced  the  bill,  it  be- 
came the  Morse-Clark  judicial  review 
bill,  the  first  of  the  judicial  review  bills. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
when  w^e  had  an  elementary-  and  sec- 
ondary school  bill,  added  a  judicial  re- 
view bill  to  it.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  I  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Er\1n  bill.  We  had  al- 
ready Introduced  the  Morse-Clark  bill 
in  the  Congress  preceding. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  We  passed  the  Ervin 
bill  earlier  this  year.  It  contains  the  pro- 
visions, In  essence,  of  the  Morse-Clark 
bill.  I  give  this  history  of  the  the  matter 
becau.se  President  Kennedy  was  for  It. 
The  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  was  for  it.  The  Solicitor  General 
was  for  It.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 


the  position  that  is  now  being  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  am  not  too  sure,  even  by  what  they 
have  sent  up  here,  where  they  stand  on 
the  matter.  However,  we  need  a  judicial 
review  bill.  We  must  get  that  problem  be- 
hind us  once  and  for  all. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  an- 
nounce a  few  moments  ago  that  I  have 
been  told  today,  on  the  basis  of  a  source 
that  is  so  reUable  that  I  am  wllliiig  to 
lead  with  my  chin,  so  to  speak,  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
and  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  come  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress,  we  will  have  hearings  in  the 
Hoiise  on  the  Enin  bill.  If  we  had  had 
hearings  on  that  bill.  I  think  the  bill 
would  have  passed  the  House. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  that 
bill,  it  will  pass.  And  imtil  we  get  that 
vote  and  get  that  bill  on  the  statute 
books,  we  are  not.  in  my  judgment,  going 
to  meet  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  been  talking  about  here 
today. 

Let  us  get  that  decision  and  see  how 
far  we  can  go,  because  we  need  to  have 
a  decision  on  the  matter  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  settle  the  legal  aspects  of 
this  matter  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

He  has  made  it  clear  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
field,  and  the  salient  features  of  the 
Morse-Clark  bill  are  incorporated  in  the 
judicial  review  bill  we  passed.  We  had 
the  bill  rewritten  to  Incorporate  those 
features  and  contain  the  provisions  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  others  who  cospon- 
sored  the  bill. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  want — and 
what  the  others  who  have  cosponsored 
the  bill  want— is  to  have  a  decision  so 
that  Congress  can  legislate  In  constitu- 
tional light  rather  than  in  constitutional 
darkness,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to 
legislate  for  want  of  court  decisions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  there  is  nothing  timid  or 
spineless  about  the  Senator  fTx>m  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  others  who  have  sponsored 
these  measures.  Unfortunately,  too  much 
timidity  and  spinelessness  has  prevailed 
in  high  quarters  in  this  country  to  ever 
bring  this  question  to  a  conclusion  up  to 
this  time. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  finally,  after  all  these 
years,  there  will  be  a  hearing  in  the 
other  body  on  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  what  I  said 
a  while  ago:  Until  thi.s  question  is  de- 
cided, millions  of  people  will  be  deeply 
disturbed  in  their  consciences  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  right  for  them,  as 
parents  and  sis  officials  of  schools,  to  ask 
the  Federal  Government  for  help  for 
private  or  religious  schools. 

Millions  of  people,  some  of  whom  are 
officials  or  teachers  or  administrators  in 
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schools,  are  In  the  same  position;  and  I 
tK^lieve  we  must  have  an  end  to  the 
timidity    and    spinelessness    which    has 

prevailed  in  so  many  quarters  up  to  tliis 
time  and  bring  thi.s  matter  to  a  head. 

I  congratulate  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  and  Ohio  and  the  others 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  question. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  this  proposal  ex- 
pect to  continue  the  fight  until  we  have 
a  system  under  which  the  entire  first 
amendment  can  be  considered  and 
properly  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  he  is 
satLsfied  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  next  year  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  advise  that  the  time  for  filing  Infor- 
mation to  be  Included  in  the  Record  will 
be  up  to  January  2,  1968,  and  I  will  in- 
clude a  statement  to  that  effect  In  the 
Record. 


PRINTING    OF    COMMITTEE   ACTIV- 
ITY REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  I  state, 
on  b«^half  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  [Mr.  Hayden]. 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
hfus  very  properly  ruled  that  the  printing 
of  such  reports,  both  as  committee  prints 
and  in  the  Record,  is  duplication,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
port.s  printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record,  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  way.s 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Al-TER  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  allowed  to  file  such  rejwrts  as  neces- 
sary concerning  the  hearings  conducted 
on  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Adminl.'--tration 
after  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congre.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chalr>  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13893)  making  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  10. 
20,  and  25  to  the  bill,  and  concurrt^d 
therein,  and  that  the  House  recedtd 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  22, 
and  23  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein 
.severally  with  an  amendment.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  FY)LL<">WINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr,  M:.A.NSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  make  Insertions  In 
the  Record  following  tiie  adjournment 
of  Congre.ss  until  the  la.'^t  edition  author- 
ized by  the  Joint  Committee  mi  Printing 
Is  published ;  but  tliLs  order  shall  not  ap- 
ply Li)  any  s'tl)jf(.r  matter  which  may 
have  occurred  or  to  any  speech  delivered 
sub.sequent  to  the  adjournment^)!  Con- 
gress t 


MESSAGF    FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
resentatlve.'  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1341)  to 
amend  section  701  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  additional  ac- 
cumulation of  leave  in  certain  foreign 
areas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3982)  to 
amend  section  409  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwell- 
ings of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  smiend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10242)  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  den- 
tal officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of   the    two   Houses   on   the 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  14,  1967,  pp. 
36520 — 36521,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  the  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
the  amounts  recommended  by  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate,  as  well  as  the  totals  agreed 
to  in  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Of  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1967  AND  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  1968  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 
I  TITLE  l-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Itoi 


Appropriation, 
1967 


Budist  estimate, 
1968 


House  bill.  1968       Senate  bill,  1968      Conference  Klion 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  fO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Economic  Asistance 


Technical  cooperation  and  development  grants...  j.. 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad j.. 

Special  foreign  currency  program X. 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities J-- 

International  organizations  and  programs 5.. 

Supporting  assistance ^.. 

Supporting  assistance,  general t. 

Supporting  assistance,  Vietnam .5. 

Contingency  fund  J.. 

Alliance  lor  Progress:  5 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  gran^. 

Development  loans ^. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance .$.. 

Development  loans j.. 

Administrative  expenses,  AID £.. 

Administrative  eipenses.  State ^.. 


^200,000,000 
10.989.000 
(1. 000, 000) 


140. 433. 000 
690.000.000 


35.000,000 

87, 700, 000 
420,  300, 000 


{242,815,000 
13,900.000 

2,006.066 

140.980,000 

■  "170,006, 666 

550, 000, 000 
31,000,000 

'  110,000,000 
■533,000.000 


{180.000,000 

11.500.000 

(5, 986, 000) 

1,000,000 

125,000.000 

600.000.000 


{210.000.000 

10,620,000 

(5,986,000) 

2,000,000 

141.000.000 

610.000,000 


{180,000,000 

11,500,000 

(5,986,000) 

1,250.000 

130.000,000 

600.000,000 


10,000,000 

75, 000, 000 
370, 000, 000 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance. 


Military  assistance. 


Military  Assistance 


500,000,000 

55,813.500 

4,095,000 

2. 144. 330.  500 
792. 000, 000 


774,  000, 000 

59,  325, 000 

3,400,000 


400. 000, 000 

55.  800. 000 

3,255,000 


10,000.000 

100,000,000 

478, 000, 000 

714,000 

600. 000,  000 

54,800,000 

3, 255,  000 


10,000,000 

80. 000, 000 

389,000.000 

330,000 

435,000.000 

55.300.000 

3,255,000 


2,630,420,000         1,831,555,000         2,220,389,000         1,895,635,000 


596.000,000 


365, 000, 000 


510,000,000 


400, 000. 000 


Total,  title  I,  foreign  assistance .J. >2. 936. 330. 500       '3.226.420.000       « 2. 196, 555. 000       » 2, 730. 389,  OOO      •2.295,635,000 

y  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.         f 
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TITLE  ll-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 
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Item 


riation, 
1967 


Budget  estimate, 
1968 


House  bill,  1968       Senate  bill,  1968     Conference  action 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  inn  oOO  OOO         .{118  700  000  {105,000,000  {110,000,000  {107,500,000 

^-[,Son^admin.tr..iv...p.ns..v:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::^        *(2»S8g)     *l^l:iS§;§8S)     Wmim     (2moo,ooo)     (28,4oo.c«o) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY— CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 

Ryukyu  IsUnds.  Army  14  948  000  14.956,000  14,956.000  14,956,000  14.956.000 

Administration >rn4n'nno  - 

Pretreaty claims il,\m,WM    

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

distance  to  re.ug.«  in  the  United  States 51-000,000  '49,000,000  '49,000,000  '49,000,000  '49.000,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ^  5500000  5,000.000  5.500,000 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance t>,U3u,uw  3,oou,uw 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

„  ,  »v>  nnn  nnn  1 300  000  000  300  000, 000  30O,  000, 000  300, 000, 000 

S'^oV"to'rirSSlTeX"'.nt'Alsi:-iation^^^^  '^Z.Z  l^lZ.Z  ^O^'Moc^  m.«^.<^  ^^■0«>-«^ 

ToULUtle  II.  foreign  assisunce (other) 557,038,000  592.316.000  578.456,000  582.956.000  580,956.000 

TITLE  lll-EXPORMMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 

fJ2  708  241  000)    ({2  850  000  000)    ({2,550,000,000)    ({2,850,000,000)      (»•  672.  MO.  000) 

Limitation  on  operating  expenses ^^'11^7  aoa^  r4  190  000)  (4  190  000)  (4,190.000)  (4,190,000) 

Llitiitation  on  administrative  expenses t<.  ^0^  uw;  v.  1  j  ,       /  _vj ; '    . 

Total  title  III,  Export-import  Bank (2.712.503.000)      (2.854,190,000)      (2.554.190.000)      (2.854,190,000)       (2.676,190,000) 

Grand  total,  all  title. ~i:^i^:iii:^         3,818,736,000         2,775,011,000  3.313,345,000  2.876.591.000 

.  includes  {10,000,000  for  development  grants,  and  {90,000.000  for  deveNmen.  loans  conUined  ^J^l^J^^^i.^^^A''^,'^.  t  lA^hmii.^:'''-"''-'''  •""  '~'"'*'*"' 

^"uJ^llg,l•d  balances  as  of  June  30,  1966,  re.ppropriated.  J  T:^,"^":^ol'L^^£f^^mo"^                            of  f,scal  year  1967. 

:  rp».n^'^?=g.ti"£l,a^^is'^.;'  irCri^'7:^*irerept.n  0,  {29,477,847  Vp^M^SeV'baS^ 0°,  l^une  zl.  1967.  not  approved, 

lor  the  contingency  fund,  not  approved.  '  Contained  in  H.  Doc  123. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par-  000.  This  left  an  appropriaUon  of  $5,-  ^^'^^^'^rr'^^'^^r.TL^^^l^^^^fe^ 

llamentary  inquiry  000,000     for     refugee     and     migration  tions  High  Commissioner  .or  R^fu^ees— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  assistance.  The  congressional   reduction  \:^UCR.           „,„„„<,„tinns  riPser^-e  our 

ator  will  state  it  of  $660,000  in  this  appropriation— when  Both  tliese  organizations  deser%e  our 

Mr    PASTORE    I   believe   we   have   a  combined  with  the  State  Department's  strong  and  contmuea  suppor. 

unanimous-consent  agreement  with  re-  voluntary  cut  of  $390.00(^amounted  to  \  ^'^"V^.  f  ^^^I.^fJ^l^aSach  to™e 

spect  to  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  matter.  $1,050,000  less  than  the  anticipated  re-  ^°l^^''^'^^:^,''}^l^''2^^ariS^n^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  quest  from  the  executive  branch.  f '^'- r''y^'^l^°J',lh   PnmmS  o-  e?^r 

ator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays  have         As   chairman   of   the   Judiciary   Sub-  by  the  "^^^  °^  "^^^^^f^^.^^'^^.'^jd   J 

been  ordered.  committee  on  Refugees,  I  was  deeply  con-  Refugees  ui  manN  ^^^^^  °:^f  ^  '  °[^^^ J 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cerned  over  this  drastic  reduction.  So  too  am  disturbed  that  ^^  'f  ^';;„^f.^.  "^^ 

another  parliamentary  inquio".  were  the  many  American  voluntary  agen-  contribution  to  ^^f  "^^^'1^^°^.^!!°';" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The  Sen-  cies  and  religious  groups,  whose  humani-  has  dropped  sharply .  i"  spU^^  ol  ^^  ^^^i 

ator  wiU  state  it.  tarian  programs  over-.eas  often  depend,  that  the  need  ^°^,^|^^.^,^^^.f  ,^^^°^^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I   have   a   motion   to  in   part,   on   the   continuing   support  of  consUntly— especiaLj    ^",  ^^"^f^Jl""; 

make  to  have  the  Senate  concur  in  the  their  government.  the  number  ^^^'^^^''^^^^^I'^J^^}^.^ 

amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend-        To  jeopardize  these  needed  programs  800.000.   The  ^^^h   Corimissione^  ._^ 

ments  of  the  Senate  numbered    19.   22,  by     withholding     funds    would     greatly  pandmg  ^^^P°'^^'^'}'^'^'^:^^J'%-':1^. 

and  23.  Will  that  be  done  now.  or  after  threaten   an  important  partnership  be-  ing  support  "^om  membe.s  o.  t  .e  mter 

the  vote?  tween  government  and  the  private  sector,  national  ^"^li'^'^^y-f'JXIS^.Tr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  we         i    expressed   my   feeling   to    the   con-  have  been  ^aising^.heu  co  -r.but.o.i  lor 

dispose  of  the  conference  report,  which  ferces  that  every  effort  should  be  made  his     needed     ^''■■^^^^''^^'l^'^'^°^^_^^ 

will  be  after  the  yea  and  nay  vote.  to  restore  the  $500,000  cut  made  by  the  strongly  believe  that  our  own  Gojern- 

Mr.   PASTORE.   I   thank  the  Chair.  Senate.    Senators   H.^RT.   Tydincs.   Fong,  ment,  also,  c^n  and  ^^i^^'f,  ^°  ^^I^^J^ 

I   have    nothing   further   to   say,    Mr.  and  JAViTS-all  current  or  former  mem-  support  the  ^^^^  Comm.ss  o.^r  s  work. 

Pre,sident.   I   am   ready   to   answer   any  bers  of  the  subcommittee-joined  me  in  The  action  by  tjl%«'f ff^^^^,°"  ff"" 

questions.  expres.<=ing  this  view.  We  are  extremely  ference  us  a  ^^^P.^'^,^^^^,  "^^^^Sff  f^^^^ 

RKrno«  AND  MxoEAnoN  ASSISTANCE  plea.sed  to  note  the  committee  on  con-  Refugee   ^PPf  P; ^^^.^,^°^; ^%^;_,:,^  ,^°T^J 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  ^J-c.  a.ree^  to  ---  ^Jj— --  ^  ^  Sm^^SLif ^^vrlSoS^  Zte'r'- 

President,   I  want  to   single  out   for  a  ^J^,J,>7X  importance  oTm^^^  mined  our  position  of  leadership  In  ref- 

brlef  comment  the  section  of  the  con-  f  ^^f^^^^^^le  Se?  o?  assi?  a^ce  to  refu-  ugee  affairs. 

ference   report  on   refugee   and   mlgra-  J^^.j^l^f^n;   ^t  this   time   when   the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion assistance.           ,  ^,   .     ,„,Han,.  ro  number  of  homeless  is  growing  throueh-  tion  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 

The  Department  of  State  Initially  re-  num  ^^_ 

quested  soine  $5,660^000  to  suppor    pro-     '^'^^^^   ^'^  ^  sienificant  area  of  public         gn  this  question  the  yeas  and   nays 
prams  In  this  area.  In  keeping  with  the     "';  ;^;'  j.^..^   ^^^^   ordered,   and   the   clerk   will 

;l3E^liE^~S  r"^T?-rHH£i  "™iin^j^^ss^r;°v 

request    bv    »160.000-the    Senate    »p-     OovcmmfrTs  cor.tnbuUonsw  the  Inter-      ' «'    9""""  ;,*%^h "  Sena4r   from 
proved  an'addltlonal  reduction  of  $600.-     governmental  Coimnltwe  (or  European     wan    ,Mr.  I^otvE^     ,he  Se.ia.or  Irom 
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Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI,  are  ab- 
sent on  oflQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  1,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
d.an],  the  Senator  from  Lxiulslana  [Mr. 
Long  1 ,  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Mondale],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl.  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruentng]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
[Mr  BartlettI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
.Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AncENl.  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  Is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prottty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] Is  detained  on  ofiBclal  bu.slness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  MitrphyI,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  •,  ote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

(No    393  Leg.] 
TEAS — 54 


Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 
Holland 
Jaclcson 
Javlta 

Jordaji,  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
"Kennedy.  N.Y. 
Lausche 
Magruison 
Mansfield 


Bible 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 
C^jrtU 
Ervln 


McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Montoya 

Morton 

Mundt 

MuslUe 

Nelson 

Pastore 

NAYS— 19 

Hansen 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

McClellan 

Morse 

Moss 

Rufisell 


Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  Ohio 


Stennls 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Williams.  Del 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Hartke  Monroney 

Hill  Murphy 

Inouye  Percy 

Jordan,  N.C  Prouty 

Kuchel  Rlblcofl 

Long,  Mo.  Scott 

Long,  La.  Smathers 

McCarthy  Sparkman 

Mondale  Talmadge 


Anderson 

Carlson 

Pong 

Baker 

Case 

Pul  bright 

Bennett 

Church 

Oore 

Bo«^B 

Clark 

Orlffln 

Brewster 

Cooper 

Harris 

Brooke 

DIrksen 

Hart 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Hatneld 

Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Elleuder 

Fannin 

Oruenlng 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  Jur- 
thcT,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  paragraph  and  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  the  military  assistance  credit  sales 
revolving  fund  shall  be  used  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  the  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion of  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such 
as  missile  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes,  by  or  for  any  underdevelojied  coun- 
try other  than  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  Israel, 
the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
Korea  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  purchase  or  acquisition  of  weapons  sys- 
tems are  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  within  30  days 
each  such  determination  to  the  Congress:". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lien  of  the  mat- 
ter stricken  by  said  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  119.  The  President  is  directed  to 
withhold  economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any 
underdeveloped  country  other  than  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea  for  the  purchase 
of  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as 
missile  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes  from  any  country,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  purchase  or  acqui- 
sition of  weapons  systems  are  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
reports  within  30  days  each  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  Change  the  sec- 
tion number  In  said  amendment  from  "Sec. 
119"  to  "Sec.  120". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 


ments of  the  House  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  19.  22,  and  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
am  happy  to  relinquish  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  overwhelming  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report  the  Senate  has  paid  an 
everlasting  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore] .  That 
record,  more  than  anything  I  could  say 
at  this  time,  speaks  loudly  and  clearly 
for  the  magnificent  task  he  performed 
in  bringing  back  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
prosal  so  acceptable  and  so  meritorious. 
Significantly,  the  report  on  foreign  aid 
was  adopted  swiftly  and  with  full  re- 
gard for  the  views  of  each  Member.  This 
fact  attests  highly  to  the  unmatched 
ability  of  Senator  Pastore  as  the  floor 
manager  of  any  proposal.  The  Senate  is 
deeply  grat€ful. 


BROADCASTS  BY  REPRESENTATR^ 
DANIEL  J.  FLOOD  ON  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  in  June  1967,  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Panama  of  the  completion  of  negotia- 
tions for  three  new  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties was  the  culmination  of  a  chain  of 
events  sparked  by  the  Januar5'  1964  Red- 
led  Panamanian  mob  assaults  on  the 
Canal  Zone  that  required  the  use  of 
force  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  canal  Itself. 

In  two  recent  radio  broadcasts  over 
the  "Manlon  Fonjm"  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
Interoceanlc  canal  problems  in  the  Con- 
gress, gave  the  historical  background  of 
the  present  canal  crisis,  discussed  the 
three  proposed  treaties,  treating  In  de- 
tail the  overriding  issue  of  sovereignty  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  Instead  of  surrendering 
United  States  sovereignty  over  the  zone 
to  Panama,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
Representative  Flood  proposes  to  widen 
it  so  as  to  include  the  entire  watershed  of 
the  Chagres  River;  also  to  haul  down  the 
illegally  displayed  Panama  flag  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory. 

In  order  that  Senators  and  all  others 
concerned  with  the  interoceanlc  canal 
problem  may  have  the  text  of  these  two 
fine  and  informative  broadcasts  by  Rep- 
resentative Flood  together  with  the  com- 
mentary by  Dean  Manlon,  the  distin- 
guished authority  on  constitutional  law, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Red  Scalpel  Poised  Over  Panama  Artert: 
The  Historical  Backcbound  of  the  Pres- 
ent Canal  Crisis 
(Interview  with  Hon.  Daniel  J.  F^ood,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  Pennsylvania,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1967) 

Dean  Manion.  Over  this  microphone  a  few 
weeks  ago  United  States  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  analyzed  some 
of  the  Inequities  embedded  In  the  proposed 
new  Panama  Canal  treaties.  The  shock  and 
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surprise  with  which  the  Senator's  revelations 
were  received  Is  evidenced  In  the  big  volume 
of  correspondence  generated  by  his  broad- 
casts. _    „     ..    ,         , 

SUice  then.  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  haa  announced  that  all  of  these  pro- 
posed treaties  wlU  be  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  "If  (and  this  Is  a  big  'If)  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  made  to  understand  their  con- 
tents." (Chicago  THbune,  November  17,  1967) 

To  help  develop  this  all-Important  (popu- 
lar) understanding,  the  Manlon  Forum  will 
return  to  this  subject  periodically  until  these 
treaties  are  either  repudiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Our  current  Panama  crtsls  did  not  spring 
■full-panopUed  ■  from  the  recent  treaty 
negotiations.  Farslghted  students  of  our  ex- 
tended relations  with  Panama  have  watched 
the  slow,  long  term  development  of  this 
crisis  and  have  warned  us  repeatedly  to  fore- 
stall It. 

Let  us  take  Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  Instance.  This  vigilant, 
patriotic  Congressman  has  been  making  per- 
sonal, on-the-spot  Investigations  of  these  de- 
velopments In  Panama  for  many  years  and 
reporting  them  promptly  and  fully  to  the 
Congress.  He  warned  us  alxjut  them  over  this 
Manlon  Forum  network  In  1960,  In  1963  and 
again  In  1965.  He  Is  back  at  this  microphone 
now.  So  that  we  may  begin  now  to  get  a  full 
understanding  of  what  these  treaties  would 
do  to  us  I  have  asked  him  to  put  them  Into 
their  broad  historical  background. 

Congressman  Flood,  welcome  back  to  the 
Manlon  Forum. 

Congressman  Flood.  Thank  you.  Dean 
Manlon.  I  am  always  gratified  to  address  the 
vast  audience  provided  by  this  outstanding 
tribunal  of  public  expression. 

The  annoiuicement  last  June  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Panama  of 
the  completion  of  a  package  of  three  treaties 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  marks  the 
gravest  crises  to  strike  this  strategic  water- 
way since  our  acquisition  in  1904  of  the  Canal 
Zone  territory. 

Conceived  In  Iniquity  and  secretly  negoti- 
ated, these  agreements  would  perpetrate  a 
gigantic  giveaway  of  United  States  territory 
and  property.  In  what  Is  a  new  low  of  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  history,  causing  well-in- 
formed observers  to  ask  who  are  those  who 
wish  to  surrender  the  Panama  Canal  and  who 
are  the  architects  of  this  Incomprehensible 
proposal? 

More  significantly,  many  of  our  thoughtful 
citizens  and  taxpayers  now  wish  to  know 
what  Is  our  Isthmian  Canal  Policy.  As  hls- 
lortcally  developed,  this  policy  is  embodied  in 
both  law  and  treaty.  Its  objectives  are  simple: 
the  best  type  of  canal  at  the  best  site  for  the 
transit  of  vessels  of  all  nations  on  terms  of 
equality,  with  tolls  that  are  Just  and  equi- 
table. This  long  range  commitment  by  the 
United  States  was  undertaken  under  the  1901 
Hay-Panncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
as  a  mandate  for  civilization,  and  It  has  been 
so  accepted. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  In 
one  of  the  most  forbidding  areas  of  the 
world — oppressive  climate,  treacherous  ter- 
rain, endemic  disease  and  revolution,  and 
endless  political  Instability — waa  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  man.  Its  subsequent  effi- 
cient operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  and 
protection,  all  at  low  cost,  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  features  of  Its  success. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  cur- 
rent canal  crisis  at  Panama  we  must  know 
the  Judicial  structure  of  the  canal  enterprise. 
In  the  Spooner  Act  of  1902,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  ac- 
quire by  treaty  the  perpetual  control  of  the 
Ctnal  Zone  from  Colombia,  which  country 
was  then  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
to  obtain  by  purchase  from  individual  owners 
the  title  to  all  land  and  property  In  the  Zone. 

When  Colombia  rejected  the  treaty  after  It 
had  been  ratified  bv  the  United  States  Senate 


following  Its  signing  by  ExecuUve  authori- 
ties of  the  two  countries,  Panama  declaretl 
Its  independence  from  Colombia  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1903.  As  a  consequence,  we  recognized 
Panama  as  an  Independent  nation  and  made 
a  treaty  with  her  Instead  of  Colombia. 

This  was  the  Hay-Bunan-Varllla  Treaty  of 
November  18,  1903.  under  which  the  Canal 
Zone  Territory  was  acquired,  the  Panama 
Canal  was  constructed,  and  has  been  sub- 
sequently maintained  and  operated. 

FRAMERS    had    rOEESIGHT 

In  addition  to  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  executive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity,  the  1903  Treaty 
also  granted  the  right  of  eminent  domain  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  canal  purposes — 
control  over  health  and  sanitation  In  the 
terminal  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  and 
the  right  to  maintain  pubUc  order  In  these 
cities  should  Panama,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  United  States,  not  be  able  to  do  »o. 

History  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the 
framers  of  the  1903  Treaty  and  that  full 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
and  likewise  Indispensable  for  Its  successful 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  pro- 
tection. 

Later,  In  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912. 
the  Congress  provided  for  the  permanent 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  an  oper- 
ating organization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
under  a  Governor,  effective  April  1,  1914. 
Significantly,  the  authors  of  this  act  pro- 
vided an  organization  capable  of  quickly 
shifting  from  civil  to  military  control  In 
time  of  grave  emergency,  as  was  done  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  also  briefly  during  the 
1964  Panamanian  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  first  permanent  operating  organiza- 
tion lasted  until  1951,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  that  established  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950.  which 
placed  the  enterprise  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution of  1917  that  serious  agitation  In 
Panama  against  the  United  States  started. 
Confronted  with  Panamanian  demands  for 
Increased  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  greater  sovereignty  attributes  over  the 
Canal.  Secretary  of  State  Cbarles  Evans 
Hughes,  on  December  15,  1923,  called  In  the 
Panamanian   Minister   In    Washington. 

With  a  refreshing  degree  of  candor  and 
breadth  of  statesmanship.  Secretary  Hughes 
warned  him  that  the  United  Slates  -would 
never  recede  from  the  position  which  It  had 
taken  ...  In  1904,"  that  It  "could  not,  and 
would  not,  enter  Into  any  discussion  affect- 
ing Us  full  right  to  deal  with  the  Canal 
Zone"  to  the  "entire  exclusion  of  any  sov- 
ereign right  or  authority  on  the  part  of 
Panama,"  and  that  It  was  "an  absolute  fu- 
tility for  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
expect  any  American  administration,  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  of  (the)  rights  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
treaty  of  1903." 

The  views  of  Secretary  Hughes,  who  rec- 
ognized the  verities  of  the  situation,  pre- 
vailed until  1936.  when  the  first  great  Amer- 
ican give-away  occurred  at  Panama  In  the 
HuU-Alfaro  Treaty.  This  agreement  Increased 
the  annuity  to  »430,000  to  compensate  for 
going  off  the  gold  standard,  a  Justifiable  ad- 
justment, revoked  the  1903  guaranty  by  the 
United  States  of  Panamanian  independence, 
the  US.  right  of  eminent  domain  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  our  authority  to 
maintain  order  in  the  terminal  cltlee 

Alarmed  by  the  Implications  of  the  treaty. 
Influential  Senators  delayed  consideration  In 
the  Senate  and  It  was  not  ratified  by  the 
United  States  until  July  26.  1939.  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 

As  viewed  by  astute  observers  at  that  time. 


tbiB  treaty  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  States,  and  this  despite  the  reaffirma- 
tion bv  Panama  In  the  1936  Treaty  of  United 
States  sovereign  rights  under  the  1903  Treaty. 

By  1953,  Panama  was  again  making  per- 
sistent demands  for  still  greater  concessions. 
Finally  embodied  In  the  Elsenhower-Remon 
Treaty  of  1955.  this  agreement  rescinded  the 
1903  Treaty  provision  over  health  and  sani- 
tation In  the  terminal  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama,  Increased  the  annuity  to  $1,930,000, 
ceded  valuable  real  estate  and  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  Panama,  and 
even  contemplated  alsandonment  of  the 
Panama  Railroad. 

While  the  treaty  power  of  our  government 
was  engaged  In  the  process  of  giving  away 
the  two  railroad  terminal  yards  and  stations, 
the  House  of  Representatives  stepped  into 
the  situation,  conducted  an  independent  in- 
vestigation, and  saved  the  main  line  tracks. 
Result:  now  we  have  a  railroad  without  lt« 
designed  and  needed  terminal  faculties  I 
Could  there  be  anything  more  ridiculous  on 
the  part  of  otir  Executive  authority? 

BILLION-DOLLAR    BOfNTT 

The  significant  effect  of  the  1936  and  1955 
treaties  was  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  collateral  canal  activities  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Canal  Zone  Territory. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  Investment  in 
the  Panama  Canal  continued  to  increase  ma- 
terially. The  total  from  1904  to  June  30.  1966, 
Including  acquisition  of  sovereignty  and 
ownership,  was  $1,951,600,000.  When  to  tills 
figure  the  costs  of  defense  for  the  same 
period  are  added,  the  grand  total  Investment 
of  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  becomes  $4,- 
889,051,000,  much  of  which  has  benefited 
Panama.  And  this  vast  Investment  Is.  in  the 
proposed  treaties,  to  be  given  away  without 
a  penny  of  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States 

Did  the  concessions  In  the  1936  and  1968 
treaties  and  other  T>enefits  satisfy  Panama- 
nian radicals  and  Communists?  They  did  not. 
As  was  foreseen  by  informed  students  of  canal 
policy,  the  Ink  was  hardly  dry  when  agita- 
tions and  demands  were  renewed  for  even 
greater  concessions  and  benefits,  including 
full  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Itself,  with  ultimate 
extinction  of  all  United  States  authority 
with  respect  to  the  canal  enterprise 

These  agitational  activities  culminated  In 
the  1964  Red-led  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  requiring  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  on 
the  Isthmus  to  save  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
and  even  the  canal  Itself.  The  eventual  re- 
sult was  that  Executive  officials  of  the  United 
States  agreed  to  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty 
and  to  negotiate  three  new  ones,  which  can 
be  accurately  described  as  mob-lnclted 
treaties. 

The  three  treaties  relate  to  the  existing 
Panama  Canal,  Its  defense,  and  a  proposed 
new  canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design  The 
official  texts  of  the  treaties  have  never  been 
made  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  English  versions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Panama.  It  required  the  JoumaliBtlc 
skill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  obtain  and 
publish  them  and  the  legislative  Initiative  of 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
Una,  to  Insert  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  thus  making  the  proposed  treaty 
provisions  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Since  their  publication.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  opposing  ratification  and, 
so  far,  not  one  In  support  of  It.  This  can 
only  mean  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  far  ahead  of  their  government  In 
comprehending  the  perilous  situation  at 
Panama. 

Dean   Manion.   Thank    you.    Congressman 
Daniel  Flood,  for  this  graphic  hUtorlcal  de- 
velopment of  the  present  Panamanian  crisis. 
My    friends,    Congressman    nood    wUi    be 
back    at    this    microphone    two    weeks   from 
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today  to  describe  what  he  calls  the  "triple 
Infamy"  of  the  pending  Panama  treaties. 
Meantime,  get  the  script  of  the  remarkable 
broadcast  that  you  have  Just  heard.  It  Is 
Indispensable  for  your  complete  understand- 
ing of  this  proposed  surrender  to  Commu- 
nism. 

A   Triple   Infamy;    Pindino   Panama   Canal 

Treaties  Violate  U.S.  Constttdtion 
(Interview  with  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1967) 

DxAN  Manion.  Those  of  you  who  have 
listened  to  this  program  regularly  for  years 
will  recall  how  startled  we  all  were  on  June 
2.  1963,  when  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  opened  his  address  here 
with  these  words:  "Wake  up  America!  Your 
House  is  on  Fire.  The  foimdatlon  of  your 
house,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Is  smoulder- 
ing and  spurting  forth  flames.  It  Is  the 
Panama  Canal  which  Is  the  key  target  of 
the  world  revolutionary  movement  In  the 
Caribbean."       (Manlon      Forum      Broadcast 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
this  distinguished  Representative  had  alerted 
this  audience,  the  Congress  and  the  country 
to  the  smouldering  Are  In  Panama.  It  U  my 
conviction  that  without  the  persisting  vigi- 
lance, courage  and  patriotic  dedication  of 
Congressman  Flood,  all  of  our  vital,  vested 
Interests  In  the  Canal  Zone  would  have  long 
since  been  surrendered. 

Over  this  microphone  two  weeks  ago.  Con- 
gressman Flood  described  the  fair  but  firm 
United  States  policy  that  brought  both  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Into  existence  and  successfully  maintained 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  Panamanian 
Republic  during  the  first  30  years  of  its 
history.  Since  World  War  II,  our  relations 
with  Panama  have  been  progressively  de- 
generated by  the  chronic  weakness  of  our 
State  Department  for  vacillation  and  Indeci- 
sion. 

During  these  years  our  diplomats  have 
been  attempting  to  put  out  the  smouldering 
fire  in  Panama  with  the  gasoline  of  con- 
cession and  appeasement.  For  Instance,  In 
1958  there  were  recurring  demands  by  Pana- 
manian mobs  that  the  Panaima  flag  be  flown 
In  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  symbol  of  Pana- 
manian sovereignty.  Instead  or  recognizing 
this  demand  for  what  It  was,  namely,  a  bold 
defiance  of  the  treaty-established  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  In  this  vital  and  valuable 
area,  naive  officials  of  our  Government  finally 
agreed  that  the  Panama  flag  could  be  flown 
In  the  Zone  to  signify  the  "Tltldar  Sov- 
ereignty" of  Panama. 

The  righteous  reaction  In  CongrMs  came 
fast  and  furiously.  The  CongressioTuU  Record 
for  February  2,  1960.  records  a  spirited  debate 
led  by  Congressman  Flood  in  which  this  Ex- 
ecutive proposal  was  soundly  and  roundly 
condemned.  By  a  vote  of  381  to  12,  tbe  House 
then  passed  a  resolution  protesting  against 
the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  In  the  Canal 
Zone  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  established 
by  the  three  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama. 

At  that  time  Congressman  Floo<i  pointed 
out  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country  that 
the  Panama  flag  display  would  be  the  first 
step  In  Panama's  revolutionary  program  to 
take  over  full  control  of  the  Canal.  President 
Elsenhower  respected  this  positively  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  House,  while  the  State 
Department  was  working  to  keep  the  Senate 
from  considering  and  passing  the  saxne  reso- 
lution lest  It  give  "offense"  to  Panama. 

Then,  on  September  17,  1960,  after  Congress 
had  adjourned,  the  President  was  {xrsuaded 
to  Issue  an  Executive  Order  directing  that 
Panama's  flag  be  flown  at  the  Shaler  Triangle 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  So,  In  spite  of  Congress- 
man Flood's  warning,  and  contrary  to  the 
expressed  command  of  Congress,  the  first  step 


In  the  direction  of  our  surrender  In  Panama 
was  deliberately  taken. 

When  this  appeasing  bit  of  fat  went  Into  It, 
the  smouldering  flre  Immediately  burst  Into 
flames.  Soon  the  Panama  flag  was  being 
flown  In  the  Canal  Zone  wherever  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  displayed.  Panamanian  mobs 
were  now  demanding  abrogation  of  the  his- 
toric treaties  which  affirmed  American  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  In  1964  Presi- 
dent Johnson  yielded.  Now,  three  years  later, 
after  prolonged,  super-secret  negotiations, 
three  new  treaties  have  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  took  these  agree- 
ments apart  for  you  on  this  program  six 
weeks  ago.  Congressman  Flood  contends  that 
these  treaties  constitute  a  triple  Infamy  and 
he  Is  back  at  this  microphone  now  to  tell 
us  why. 

Congressman  Flood  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  with  us  again. 

Congressman  Flood.  Thank  you.  Dean 
Manlon. 

The  proposed  treaty  for  ttie  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal  would  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty 
that  granted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
to  the  United  States,  the  1936  Treaty  that 
confirmed  this  grant  of  sovereignty,  and 
the  1955  Treaty. 

It  provides  for  ceding  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  for  the  ofjeratlon 
of  the  Canal  by  an  "International  Juridical 
entity"  under  a  director  general  and  deputy, 
one  a  United  Statee  appointee  and  the  other 
a  Panamanian:  and  a  governing  board  of 
nine  members,  five  of  them  United  States  ap- 
pointees and  four  Panamanians,  with  major- 
ity vote  for  decisions. 

It  would  change  the  system  of  tolls  from 
one  calculated  for  operating  the  canal  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  to  one  designed  to 
produce  income,  mainly  for  Panama.  It  would 
transform  the  beautiful  Canal  Zone  Into  an 
area  of  squalor  with  business  enterprises  of 
all  kinds,  which  would  probably  Include  two 
of  Panama's  most  lucrative  businesses — 
gambling  and  prostitution,  with  the  United 
States  flag  entirely  removed  and  supplanted 
by  the  flag  of  Panama. 

It  reduces  the  size  of  the  Canal  Zone  from 
Its  present  width  of  10  miles  to  a  far  more 
constricted  "canal  area"  In  a  condominium 
status  under  Panamanian  law  and  flag. 

PROPOSED    DEFENSE    BASE    TREATY 

The  propxjsed  Defense  Base  Treaty  provides 
for  Joint  defense  by  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  which  latter  country  does  not  have 
an  army,  navy  or  air  force  but  only  a  police 
force.  In  event  of  disagreements,  It  provides 
for  a  Joint  committee  of  a  North  American 
and  a  Panamanian,  with  the  right  to  refer 
questions  at  Issue  to  the  respective  govern- 
ments If  unable  to  agree. 

Imagine  the  travesty  of  conferences  be- 
tween a  highly  trained  member  of  our  armed 
forces  and  a  police  official  of  Panama  on  com- 
plicated questions  of  defending  a  vital  water- 
way. Certainly,  this  would  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  canal  Itself  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire Western  Hemisphere  In  which  the  ex- 
isting canal  plays  an  outstanding  strategic 
role. 

In  the  proposed  so-called  Sea-Level  Canal 
Treaty,  Panama  grants  the  United  States  a 
20-year  option  to  decide  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  such  type  of  canal  at  a  location  not 
yet  announced  and  for  its  operation  by  a 
Joint  Panama  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commis- 
sion of  the  same  composition  as  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  canal.  It  also  provides 
for  International  financing  of  the  project  aa 
well  as  for  financing  by  Panama,  and  Its 
eventual  donation  to  Panama,  a  country  that 
cannot  collect  Its  own  garbage  from  the 
street  of  Colon  and  Panama  City! 

OBSERVATION    ON    TREATTES 

After  the  texts  of  the  proposed  treaties 
became  known,  some  150  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  sp>onsored  resolu- 


tions opfKaslng  them.  The  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  held  lengthy  hearings  dur- 
ing which  oppwuents  of  the  treaties  made 
strong  statements  exposing  their  defects  and 
p)erlls,  but  the  committee  has  not  yet  taken 
final  action  and  has  not  published  the  hear- 
ings, which  should  be  published  without 
further  delay. 

In  view  of  the  relevatlons  made  at  these 
hearings,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Kremlin  itself 
could  have  prepared  a  more  effective  plan  for 
causing  confusion  and  chaos  on  the  Isthmua 
than  has  been  done  by  our  treaty  negotia- 
tors— a  plan  that  Is  designed  to  assure  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  all  United  States  au- 
thority w^lth  respect  to  any  canal  on  the 
Isthmus. 

THE    REAL    ISSITZ    AT    PANAMA 

Panamanian  leaders  have  Insistently  stated 
that  their  greatest  national  resource  Is  their 
country's  location  on  the  strategic  Isthmus. 
This  Is  also  their  greatest  danger,  for  the 
Isthmus  Is  coveted  by  predatory  nations  seek- 
ing control  of  key  water  transportation 
routes,  with  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  prime 
target.  The  Independence  of  Panama  Is  as- 
sured only  so  long  as  the  United  States  re- 
mains on  the  Isthmus  in  force. 

With  Panama  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
another  Cuba,  the  giving  back  to  Panama  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  would  re- 
move the  most  stable  Jurisdiction  In  the  en- 
tire Isthmian  region  and  Jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  real  issue  at  Panama  thus  Is  not  United 
States  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  versui 
Panamanian  but  U.S.  sovereignty  versus 
Communist  control.  Were  our  forces  ever 
withdrawn,  as  Is  now  being  demanded  by 
Panamanians,  the  government  of  Panama 
would  Inevitably  be  overthrown  by  Soviet 
power.  In  such  a  case,  the  realities  of  the 
situation  would  prevail  and  the  United  State* 
would  be  forced  to  occupy  not  only  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  but  also  the  entire  Republic 
of  Panama.  Such  event  could  well  supply  the 
spark  for  the  start  of  World  War  HI. 

Instead  of  ceding  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  and  reducing  It,  this  protective  strip 
should  be  widened  to  Include  the  entire 
watershed  of  the  Chagres  River  as  was  once 
recommended  by  a  former  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army  on  the  Isthmus,  Major 
General  Clarence  R.  Edwards.  This  Is  the 
realistic  way  to  meet  the  situation  and  not 
by  futile  efforts  to  appease  that  only  serve 
to  Increase  voracious  appetites. 

V.S.  coNsTiTtrnoN  protects  canal  zoke 

The  proposed  treaties  are  designed  to  put 
over  on  the  people  of  our  country  by  means 
of  the  treaty  power  (the  President  and  the 
Senate)  what  could  never  be  attained  by 
statute.  Fortunately,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  foresaw  such 
attempts  once  our  country  became  affluent. 

Clause  2,  Section  3.  Article  IV,  of  the  V3. 
Constitution  vests  the  power  to  dispose  of 
"territory  or  other  p-operty"  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Congress  (House  and  Senate), 
which  provision  must  be  read  along  with 
Clause  2,  Section  2,  Article  11,  giving  the 
President  the  power  to  make  treaties,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
provided  two  thirds  of  Senators  present  con- 
cur. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Panama 
treaties,  the  Congress  has  not  authorized  the 
President  to  make  any  treaty  with  Panama 
either  ceding  the  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama  or  giving  away  United 
States  property  In  the  Zone.  Yet  our  treaty 
negotiators  sought  to  Ignore  the  Indicated 
Constitutional  provision  as  to  the  disposal  of 
United  States  territory  and  property  and  were 
caught  and  exposed  In  their  red-handed  de- 
celt 

CANAL    ZONE    IS    AMERICAN    SOIL 

The  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  with 
their  vast  Installations  are  a  territorial  pos- 
session and  properties  of  the  United  States, 
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acQUlred  In  perpetuity  and  governed  for  one 
m-eat  purpose— the  operation  of  an  Isthmian 
Canal  constructed  by  American  genius  and 
nald  for  by  the  United  States  taxpayer. 

The  Zone  Is  American  soil,  forming  a  part 
of  the  coast  Une  of  the  United  States,  and 
can  no  more  be  given  away  by  Executive  flat 
than  Texas,  California  or  Alaska.  Moreover, 
there  Is  but  one  flag  that  should  be  dis- 
played in  the  Canal  Zone  and  that  Is  the 
flag  of  the  United  SUles. 

DEAN  Manion.  Thank  you,  Congressman 
Flood  for  your  sustained  defense  of  our 
Flag  and  of  our  property  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

My  friends,  be  sure  that  your  own  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  understand  the  Con- 
etitutlonal  provision  that  Congressman  Flood 
has  explained  in  this  broadcast.  The  pend- 
ing Panama  treaties  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion by  attempting  to  surrender  United 
States  property  without  the  prior  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

If  a  treaty  can  surrender  our  property  In 
the  Canal  Zone  today,  then  a  treaty  may 
likewise  surrender  our  military  Installations 
and  weapons  to  the  United  Nations  tomor- 
row. Here  Is  the  basic  wickedness  of  the 
President's  Panama  proposals. 


AMERICAS  WORLD  LEADERSHIP 
ROLE:   THE  SWISS  VIEW 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, on  November  9,  1967,  Swiss  Federal 
Councilor  Hans  Schaffner.  head  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Economy,  of  Switz- 
erland, spoke  in  New  York  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Friendship  with  Swit- 
zerland. His  speech  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
his  first  in  the  post-Kennedy  round 
period. 

Federal  Councilor  Schaffner's  role  In 
International  economic  policy  is  key  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  minLsterlal  meeting 
of  GATT  that  in  May  1963,  succeeded  in 
forging  the  difficult  compromises  which 
enabled  the  "Kennedy  round"  of  trade 
negotiations  to  be  begun.  He  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers  of 
the  21-member  InternationaJ  Organiza- 
tional for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, and  he  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  eight- 
member  European  Free  Trade  A.vsocia- 
tion  three  times.  Throughout  Europe  and 
Indeed  among  trading  nations  every- 
where Federal  Councilor  Hans  Schaff- 
ner speaks  with  special  wisdom  and  ef- 
fect on  international  economic  policy. 

Thus,  Mr.  Schaffner's  speech  in  New 
York  his  only  public  speech  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  special  Interest  If  only  be- 
cause he  discussed  in  It  the  meaning  for 
Switzerland  and  the  free  world  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  policy.  He  noted  that  it 
was  symbolic  that — 

One  of  the  very  first  trade  agreements 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  CordeU 
Hull's  program  was  the  one  with  Switzer- 
land, negotiated  In  1935  .  .  .  and  stUl  valid 
today. 


Perhaps  most  Important  is  Mr.  Schaff- 
ner's view  that  United  States  and  Swiss 
International  trade  objectives  are  the 
same:  "to  further  liberalize  world  trade 
as  a  whole."  With  this  objective  in  mind 
he  views  recent  developments  in  both 
America  and  the  Common  Market. 

For  America  he  emphasizes  the  role 
of  leadership  that  we  have  so  effectively 
performed  In  foreign  trade.  He  said: 

America  always  brought  to  us  and  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  fresh  wind  of  world  trade. 


The  fundamental  problems  of  world  trade 
had  to  be  tackled  as  a  whole  and  In  the 
widest  possible  context.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  was  to  us  always  an  example, 
and  more  than  that:  an  encouragement. 

With  regard  to  the  European  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Schaffner  expressed  his  view 
that- 
European  economic  Integration  is  to  us 
meaningful  and  can  be  considered  sound  only 
upon  one  condition;  namely,  that,  whatever 
shape  the  European  trade  pattern  eventually 
assumes,  the  trade  policy  of  the  European 
countries  and  economic  unity  shall  remain 
or  shall  become,  where  It  Is  not,  liberal,  out- 
ward looking;  suitable  to  build  up  a  healthy 
world  trading  system  In  the  Interest  of  all 
countries. 

There  are  maiiy  in  the  United  States 
who  believe  that  we  carmot  now  abandon 
America's  historic  role  in  the  foreign 
trade  field,  a  role  that  Federal  Councilor 
Schaffner  describes  so  well.  But  it  is 
equally  encouraging,  and  even  more  im- 
portant, that  the  European  Economic 
Community  develop  more  fully  as  an  out- 
ward looking  economic  entity  which  is 
wUling  to  fully  assume  the  burdens  of 
more  open  international  competition. 

Federal  Councilor  Schaffner's  views 
have  particular  relevance  to  contempo- 
rary events.  I  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
-Address  by  Federal  Council  Hans  Schatf- 

NER     HEAD  or   THE  FeDER.'.L   DEPARTMENT   OT 
PtTBLIC   ECONOMT.   OF  THX  SWISS   CoNTEDEB- 

ation,  Before  the  American   Society   ros 
Friendship  With  SwrrzERLAND  on  Novem- 
ber 9.   1967,  IN  New  York  CrrY 
Mr    President,   ladles  and  gentlemen,  be- 
fore   introducing   my    topic    this    evening.   I 
should  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  kind  sentiments  you  expressed  about  me. 
Your  commendations  recall  to  mind  the  feel- 
ings a  perennial  spinster  expressed  t^  her 
Minister  about  rumors  that  she  was  about  to 
be  married.  She  said:  "Oh,  dear,  there  Is  not 
a  word  of  truth  In  It  But  thank  God  for  the 
rumors."  And  so,  Mr.  President,  thank  you, 
for  those  you  have  spread  about  me. 

Coming  to  New  York  for  the  first  time  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  exciting  thing  to  do.  This 
city  is  in  Itself  the  expression  of  the  grand 
American  economic  vitality,  and.  at  the  same 
time  Its  skv  scrapers  recall  to  us  some  of  the 
more  blzan^e  pieces  of  rock  structures  In  the 
Swiss  Alps;  yours,  however,  have  the  com- 
forting assurance  of  high-speed  elevators, 
and.  at  the  top,  lavish  Mediterranean  roof 

^^e  American  Society  For  Friendship  With 
Switzerland  has  in  our  view  a  most  impor- 
tant function  to  fulfill:  to  speak  for  Switzer- 
land as  Americans,  In  this  great  country  or 
yours  Tour  distinguished  president.  Mr. 
Greeven,  and  the  other  officers  and  executives 
of  the  Society  deser\-es  the  warm  thanks  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  Switzerland  s 
image  in  the  world.  The  relations  between 
our  two  countries  and  our  two  peoples  have 
always  been  characterized  by  close  under- 
standing. At  the  base  of  this  relationship  cer- 
tainly lies  the  fact  that  Swiss  settlers  In  the 
early  days,  as  well  as  the  Immigrants  of  to- 
day found  and  etlll  find  a  largely  similar  po- 
litical climate.  So  much  so  that  recently  an 
American  historian,  writing  about  the  de- 
fense of  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  In  your  past, 
mentioned  the  Swiss  among  the  groups  of  Im- 
migrants who  were  the  strongest  supporters 
of  your  great  traditions  No  wonder  that  our 
national  hero  WllUam  Tell,   also  became  a 


hero  of  the  American  patriots  in  the  early 
davs  of  your  repubUc.  Thus.  Tell— It  Is  not 
certain  that  he  really  lived,  but  It  Is  certain 
that  he  killed  the  foreign  ballS  Gessler.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  13th  century— Tell,  with  his 
cross  bow  and  arrow  occupied  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  American  19th  century  school  chil- 
dren just  as  dear  as  that  of  yoimg  George 
Washington  and  his  hatchet. 

Later  vou  recognized  In  our  country  the 
"onlv  European  Republic"  as  wrote  your 
then"  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  m  January  1853.  and  you  cared  enough 
to  help  Switzerland  In  a  very  special  way: 
namelv  by  the  great  Treaty  of  Friendship 
between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
ratified  in  1855,  a  Treaty  in  which  your 
President  wanted  to  extend  to  Switzerland 
•■a  fraternal  hand  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
storms"  threatening  her  as  a  country  sur- 
rounded then,  as  they  said,  by  'autocratic 
powers."  These  are,  indeed,  the  words  of  a 

fnend.  ^ .   ,_, 

This  friendship  between  our  two  c»untrtes 
and  sister  republics  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  The  American  and  Swiss  people  are 
as  I  said,  close  to  each  other  in  many  things, 
ranging  from  basic  political  convictions  to 
the  outlook  on  the  intricacies  of  everyday 
life  That  is  why  I  feel  quite  at  home  to- 
night in  your  distinguished  company. 

Mav   I   now    turn,   with    your    permission, 
to  a  ^ort  "expose-  of  a  few  points  of  funda- 
mental interest  In  the  field  of  Swiss  foreign 
policy.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  in  any  detail 
What    is    well-known     about    Switzerland  b 
status  of  permanent  neutrality.  Let  me  just 
say    this     Swiss    neutrality    Is    much    more 
than   merely  a  political   attitude,   although 
of  long  duration,  but  a  regular  Institution 
of  international  public  law.  which  has  been 
recognized  as  such  by  the  great  powers  for 
a  very  long  time.  In  this  context,  the  recog- 
nition   of   Swiss   neutrality   In    1815    by   the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  going  with  the  declara- 
tion  that   Swiss    permanent   neutrality    was 
••in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  Europe  .  is 
only    the   most   celebrated   acknowledgment 
of  a  basic  political  reality.  But  we  were  par- 
ticularly   gratified    that    the    United    State* 
could  always  be  counted  among  the  coun- 
tries  setting  great  store  by  thU  fundamental 
feature  of  Swiss  policy.  If  further  proof  w^ 
needed.  It  was  provided  by  the  Korean  war 
when    Switzerland   was   called   upon    to   act 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations    Armi- 
stlce    Commission.    The    American    Oovern- 
ment   in    an    exchange   of   letters   with    our 
government       then       ^mphaslzed-and       I 
Quote— "The    Government    of    the    ^fl^ed 
States  sympathizes  with   the   desire   of   the 
Governnient     of     Switzerland     to  jnaln^in 
poUcles  of  neutrality  and  lmpari;iality  .  And 
kgaln,  further  down:  "The  Government  and 
plople    of    the   united    States,    like    govern- 
ments  and   peoples   throughout    the   world, 
have    long    considered     Switzerland    as    the 
government  to  be  looked  to  for  the  impar- 
ttal  services  frequently  so  essent  al  to  tlie 
settlement   of   wars    and    international    dls- 

^"p^anent  neutrality  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  my  country  as  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  what  counts  ino^^^^°^^^'^!^' 
independence  of  Svritaerland  On  the  o1,her 
hand,  neutrality  never  meant— and  does  not 
mean  today— a  lack  of  Interest  In  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  or  unwillingness  ^^l 
practical  contributions  to  it.  Especially  since 
Ihe  end  of  the  last  war  Switzerland  has 
consistently  participated  In  all  the  manylold 
efforts  to  make  this  our  world  a  bet^  p.ace 
to  live  m.  the  only  limit  belne  any  schemes 
incompatible  with  our  neutrality  su^  as 
political  and  military  alliances  Moreover. 
Swltzeriand  always  standfi  ready  tc  make  it* 
neutral  position  available  for  rendering  serv- 
ices to  the  family  of  nations  May  I  recall 
that  Geneva  Is  the  seat  of  the  European 
center  of  the  United  Nations  and  many 
other  international  organizations.  Including 
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the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Crose,  which,  despite  Its  name,  consists  ex- 
clusively of  Swiss  citizens.  Over  and  over 
again,  individual  countrymen  of  mine  were 
asked  to  serve  in  highly  responsible  and  dif- 
ficult Jobs,  as  for  Instance  the  post  of  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  filled  twice  by 
Swiss  citizens  In  recent  times.  This  wide- 
ranging  activity  could  be  displayed  despite 
the  fact  that  Switzerland  is  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  It  may  even  be  said 
that  this  situation — a  kind  of  a  "rwerve  posi- 
tion" of  our  country,  as  the  late  UN  Secretary 
General,  Dag  Hammarslcjold,  used  to  call 
It — has  hel|)ed  us  to  assume  certain  missions 
more  easily  than  a  member  country  might 
have  been  able  to. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  to  show  how 
anxious  Switzerland  Is  to  participate  fully 
and  constructively  In  International  life. 
There  la  one  field,  however,  where  this  co- 
operation Is  pmrtlcularly  Intense  and  at  the 
same  time  the  expression  of  vital  needs  of 
my  country,  and  this  Ls  the  field  of  Inter- 
national trade.  Foreign  trade  has  been  called 
the  llfeblood  of  Switzerland,  To  understand 
this,  may  I  remind  you  of  a  few  familiar 
facta  which  dominate  Switzerland's  eco- 
nomic existence.  We  are  a  small  Alpine 
country,  right  In  the  center  of  Europe,  with 
no  raw  materials  or  other  natural  riches 
whatever,  with  conditions  not  very  favorable 
for  agricultural  production,  with  no  access 
to  the  high  seas.  If  Switzerland  la  known  to 
the  world  as  a  rather  wealthy  country — 
after  having  been  for  many  centuries  the 
most  underdeveloped  region  of  the  old  con- 
tinent— It  is  because  of  the  power  and  variety 
of  Its  Industrial  production  and  a  high  rate 
of  exports.  About  a  third  of  our  national 
production  Is  regularly  exported,  against 
only  about  four  or  five  per  cent  In  the 
case  of  the  Umted  States. 

Our  vital  Interest  In  foreign  markets  Is 
matched  by  our  constant  belief  In  the  merits 
of  free  trade.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  era  we  opted  for  economic  liberal- 
ism— If  option  Indeed  there  was,  because,  as 
I  see  It,  the  liberal  credo  Is  for  our  country 
a  matter  of  necessity.  Protectionism,  which  is 
theoretically  thinkable  also  for  Switzerland, 
would  have  meant  crippling  of  all  construc- 
tive efforts,  permanent  lack  of  efficiency,  eco- 
nomic backwardness  and  the  killing  of  any 
trace  of  enterprising  spirit  among  the  best  of 
our  countrymen. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  same  option  Is 
not  always  that  easy  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States.  Still,  I  would  like  to  stress  here  how 
very  Important  It  has  always  been  for  us  to 
be  able  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
Initiatives  to  liberalize  world  trade.  Such 
initiatives  have  come  forth,  over  more  than 
thirty  years,  with  impressive  regularity  and 
consistency,  since  the  moment  when  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  laxmched  his 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  In 
1934.  It  may  be  considered  symbolic  that  one 
of  the  very  first  trade  agreements  concluded 
under  the  auspices  of  Cordell  Hull's  program 
was  the  one  with  Switzerland,  negotiated  In 
1935  and  signed  on  January  9th,  1936.  This 
agreement  is  sUll  valid  today.  It  has  brought 
to  both  countries  a  tremendous  expansion  of 
bilateral  exchanges.  The  figures  show  that 
the  toUl  trade  volume — imports  and  exports 
together— amounting  to  »33  million  In  1936 
went  up  to  8709  million  In  1966.  The  United 
States  have  always  been  the  winner  In  this 
peaceful  contest,  netting  a  benefit  In  export 
surpluses  of  $1.07  billion  over  the  31  years  of 
the  trade  agreement's  existence. 

As  you  know,  Switzerland  has  fully  co-op- 
erated In  the  restoration  of  the  European 
trading  system  after  the  war.  We  were  very 
active  members  of  the  old  OETEC  who«e  great 
achievement  was  the  elimination  of  quanti- 
tative restrictions  to  Industrial  trade  When 
the  European  Economic  Community  was  set 
up  by  the  Rome  Treaty  of  March  25,  1957,  It 
was  our  firm  hope  that  a  European  Free  Trade 


Zone  would  be  built  around  It,  After  this  had 
proved  Imjjosslble — at  least  for  the  moment — 
we  were  among  the  countries  taking  the  In- 
itiative for  the  creation  of  EFTA,  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association.  We  never  saw — ■ 
and  do  not  see  now — EFTA  as  an  end  In  It- 
self but  only  as  a  step  which  should  lead  all 
European  countries  able  to  participate  to  the 
building  of  a  large  and  free  European  market. 
That  Is  why  Switzerland  intends  to  take 
part — In  one  way  or  the  other — In  any  en- 
largement of  the  present  Commimlty  of  the 
six  countries,  provided  a  formula  can  be 
found  to  preserve  our  political  status  of  a 
permanently  neutral  country. 

This  steadfast  Interest  in  European  de- 
velopments has,  however,  never  debarred  us 
from  paying  the  most  vivid  and  sincere  at- 
tention to  the  wider  scenes  of  world  trade  as 
a  whole.  Our  sjrmpathy  was  entirely  with  the 
big  sister  democracy  beyond  the  seas, 
wherever  and  whenever  It  put  the  full  weight 
of  Its  enormous  power  behind  the  great  ob- 
jectives of  world  trade  liberalization  and  the 
practical  arrangements  meant  to  serve  It, 
such  as,  In  particular,  the  tariff  and  trade 
conferences  organised  by  GATT,  of  which 
the  Dillon  Round  and,  above  all.  the  Kennedy 
Round  are  only  the  most  momentous  achleve- 
menta.  Through  these  undertakings  America 
always  brought  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
the  fresh  wind  of  world  trade,  and  warned 
Ufl — If  this  was  needed — that  our  mind  should 
not  become  parochial,  that  the  Interest  of 
economic  progress  could  never  be  served  If 
Europe — or,  for  that  matter,  America — be- 
came inward-looking  or  protectionist,  but 
that  the  fundamental  problems  of  world 
trade  had  to  be  tackled  as  a  whole  and  In  the 
widest  possible  context.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  was  to  us  always  an  example, 
and  more  than  that:   an  encouragement. 

What  I  would  like  to  stress  here  Is  this: 
there  is,  according  to  us,  no  incompatibility 
whatever  between  the  European  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  economic  unity  and  the  ef- 
forts of  GATT,  with  America  as  Its  principal 
supporter,  further  to  liberalize  world  trade 
as  a  whole.  Etiropean  economic  Integration  Is 
to  us  meaningful  and  can  be  considered 
sound  only  upon  one  condition:  namely, 
that,  whatever  shape  the  European  trading 
pattern  will  eventually  assume,  the  trade 
pwllcy  of  the  European  countries  and  eco- 
nomic entitles  shall  remain — or  shall  become 
where  It  Is  not — liberal,  outward-looking, 
suitable  to  build  up  a  healthy  world  trading 
system  In  the  Interest  of  all  countries 

Only  such  a  system  can  be  considered  a 
fitting  expression  of  what  Switzerland  stands 
for  In  this  field.  What  we  can  say  or  do  In 
International  discussions  and  negotiations 
about  such  questions  Is  not  entirely  without 
weight.  Among  the  130-odd  members  of  the 
community  of  nations  Switzerland  holds  the 
number  12  pKJsltlon,  according  to  the  abso- 
lute figures  of  Its  foreign  trade  For  the 
European  Economic  Community  Switzerland 
Is  the  second  or  third  most  Impvortant  mar- 
ket, after  the  United  States  and  alternating 
with  Great  Britain.  All  the  influence  we  may 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  has  always 
been  In  favor  of  the  objectives  proclaimed 
by  all  American  g^overnments  of  our  genera- 
tion: a  progressive  dismantling  of  barriers 
to  world  trade,  based  on  reciprocity  and 
mutual  effort. 

That  is  the  reason  why.  If  I  may  say  that 
with  all  due  respect,  we  follow  with  such 
great  and  genuine  interest  the  developments 
on  the  American  scene  with  regard  to  pres- 
ent and  fnture  foreign  trade  Issues.  It  seems 
to  us  that  much  more  is  at  stake  here  than 
Just  Immediate  advantages  In  Individual  sec- 
tors for  Individual  firms.  It  Is  the  long  term 
perspectives  which  we  have  to  keep  consist- 
ently In  mind  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
among  which  rank  foremost,  in  my  opinion, 
absolute  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  the 
convictions  of  our  partners  and  the  stubborn 
resolve  to  make  the  good  cause  prevail  also 
in  the  future.  Europe  and  America  are  linked 


together  in  a  common  taak.  Should  one  or 
the  other  turn  their  back  on  It,  yielding  to 
the  deceptive  lure  of  protectionism,  it  would 
most  certainly  be  to  the  detriment  of  both. 
What  is  required  Is  that  we  face  up  to  the 
remaining  problems — many  of  them  are  dif- 
ficult, I  know — and  continue  our  patient 
endeavor  to  solve  them  In  common. 

This  being  said,  let  us  recognize  that  t.*i» 
Kennedy  Round  has  been  a  great  success,  m- 
peclally  In  the  Industrial  sector.  This  wu 
only  possible  because  there  was  a  clear  awart- 
nesa  on  the  part  of  all  major  partlclpanu 
that  they  all  stand  to  gain.  In  the  long  run, 
by  a  break-through  to  freer  trade.  Further- 
more, the  Kennedy  Round  Is  an  eloquent 
testimony  of  America's  persistent  and  en- 
lightened Interest  In  developing  Its  European 
markets,  and  of  Europe's  will  not  to  let  & 
closer  Integration  of  Its  economic  resource* 
be  an  obstacle  to  a  constructive  cooperation 
on  the  burning  Issues  of  world  trade. 

To  end  my  talk,  I  might  give  you.  from 
the  Swiss  point  of  view,  the  following  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Kennedy  Round.  There  are  three  prin- 
ciple aspects  to  It: 

1.  You  will  bear  with  me  as  a  European 
that  I  mention  the  problem  of  the  economic 
division  of  Europe  first.  There,  we  will  have 
to  give  the  current  efforts  to  settle  this  Isrue 
a  fair  chance  to  achieve  their  objective  At 
we  see  it,  what  we  are  faced  with  U  not  a 
question  of  political  philosophy,  but  a  down- 
to-earth  practical  matter.  Western  Europe  \t 
a  natural  economic  unity.  Trade  currents  are 
pKJwerful,  numerous  and  traditional.  A  situa- 
tion which  subjects  them  to  a  danger  of 
serious  disruption — or  rather:  has  disorga- 
nized them  already  to  a  certain  extent — can- 
not last  forever,  despite  the  beneficial  effect* 
to  be  expected  from  the  Kennedy  Round  toi,- 
cesslons.  To  satisfy  the  pressing  economic 
needs  of  Europe  In  our  modern  age  where 
large.  American-size  markets  clearly  cor- 
respond to  the  dictates  of  economic  reason, 
there  Is.  to  be  sure,  not  Jtist  only  one  way  to 
accommodate  everybody:  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  the  member  countries  of 
EFTA — four  of  which  are  politically  neutral— 
and  the  countries  which  have  remained  so 
far  outside  of  both  these  groupings.  It  seem* 
evident  to  me  that  what  the  hour  com- 
mands Is — tempting  though  the  triumph  of 
some  political  concept  or  Idealistic  doctrine 
might  be — a  concentrated  and  realistic  ef- 
fort to  create  as  large  a  market  as  possible, 
as  free  as  possible  from  any  restrictions.  A* 
I  Indicated  already,  Switzerland  Is  prepared 
to  participate  In  this  effort  to  the  best  of 
her  ability 

2.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  perennial  objective  of  a  further 
liberalization  of  world  trade  as  a  whole  A* 
In  the  Kennedy  Round,  to  work  for  this  aim 
Is  above  all  the  responsibility  of  the  highly 
developed  countries  of  this  world.  T^e  fact 
that  the  Implementation  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  results  has  not  even  begun  should  not 
delude  us  as  to  the  urgency  of  making  fur- 
ther progress.  A  careful,  time-consuming 
preparation  will  be  needed  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing round  of  negotiations  a  succesB,  es- 
pecially where  the  achievements  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  have  been  lagging  far  behind 
legitimate  expectations  Agriculture,  non- 
tariff  barriers,  some  protectionist  Islands  la 
the  Industrial  tariffs:  these  are  Just  a  few 
catchwords  for  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Firmly  as  Switzerland  believes  in  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  an  early  end  to  the  economic 
split  in  ETurope,  Just  as  completely  are  we 
convinced  that,  concurrently,  the  process  of 
further  developing  world  trade  according  to 
the  Kennedy  Round  formula — and  foremost 
between  Europe  and  America — has  to  go  on 
We  would  lye  well  advised  also,  on  both 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  not  to  neglect  a  more 
systematic  searching  of  the  possibilities  to 
develop  trade  with  the  Eastern  European 
countries. 
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3  Among  the  critics  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  there  U  one  group  In  parUcular  which 
TlKorously  calls  for  further  efforts  to  be  made 
soon    the  less  developed  countries. 

Their  dependence  on  foreign  trade  is  par- 
ticularly heavy.  Yet,  their  proportionate 
tbare  In  world  trade  Is  constantly  declining 
Because  they  cannot  keep  pace  with  current 
rates  of  growth.  If  their  foreign  indebtedness, 
which  is  staggering,  should  be  checked,  then 
tbe  only  alternative,  short  of  crippling  sorely 
needed  development  plans  and  Industrlall- 
eauon  programs  would  be  to  help  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  increase  their   export 

Switzerland  has  from  the  outset  partici- 
pated actively  In  the  search  for  constructive 
Solutions  and  Is  taking  a  leading  part  In 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations'  organ  cre- 
ated for  this  purpose:  the  UNCTAD,  Our 
positive  attitude  Is  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  non-colonial  nations  Switzerland 
was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  trading  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  world  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  now 
ranks  In  the  top  group  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate investments  In  these  countries. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  which 
has  for  decades  borne  the  brunt  of  develop- 
ment assistance  Is  looking  to  Europe  for 
burden-sharing,  Switzerland  Is  prepared  to 
play  her  part.  Our  countries  find  themselves 
broadly  In  agreement  both  with  regard  to  the 
objectives  to  be  attained  and  to  the  basic 
principles  which  guide  our  approach.  We 
both  beUeve  that  the  private  sector,  through 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  transfer 
of  know-how,  has  an  Important  role  to  play. 
In  the  commercial  policy  field  we  look  for 
general  solutions  and  oppose  schemes  such 
as  selective  reciprocal  preferences  which  tend 
to  fractionallze  North-South  trade.  In  addi- 
tion, Switzerland  favors  the  Idea  of  syn- 
chronized action  and  concerted  efforts  by 
the  different  groups  of  countries.  The  World 
Trade  Conference,  meeting  in  New  Delhi  In 
1968,  might  bring  to  maturity  some  of  these 
programs. 

Speaking  of  development  aid,  I  do  not  wlsn 
to  overlook  the  role  played  by  the  Swiss 
banking  system  through  export  financing 
and  even  the  grant  of  stand-by  credits.  Our 
capital  market  has  enabled  the  World  Bank 
to  fioat  thus  far  twelve  Issues.  Even  more 
Important  Is  the  role  of  Switzerland  In  mon- 
etary cooperation.  Although  not  a  member 
of  the  MoneUry  Fund,  we  Joined  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  to  Borrow  and  supplied  since 
1961  exchange  credits  close  to  seven  billion 
Swiss  francs. 

This,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  my  after-dinner  speech.  Since 
Swiss  cuisine  has  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  rich,  I  do  hope  that  you  found  the 
menu — It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  you — 
not  quite  unpalatable.  At  any  rate,  I  should 
like  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
patience  and  attention. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM  COORDINA- 
TION AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
num'jer  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
grani.s  expands,  ccwrdtnation  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  among  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  among  the 
Federal    departments    that    administer 

programs.  ,  .     „ 

This  is  especially  true  for  munlcipaU- 
tles.  At  the  Federal  level  they  must  go  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oportunlty  for 
poverty  funds:  HUD  for  public  housing; 
Labor  for  manpower  programs;  HEW  for 
air  pollution  prevention  funds;  and  on 
and  on.  The  result  is  extreme  difficulty 
In  developing  a  coordinated  plan  for  Im- 
proving the  city. 


Likewise,  in  addition  to  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  city  has  Its  own  source  of 
funds  and  is  eligible  for  State  aid  in 
many  programatic  areas.  Thus,  the  re- 
sult Is  confusion  as  to  where  to  go  and 
how  to  apply  for  a  program  to  assist  in 
alleviating  a  problem. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  recognized 
this  problem.  In  1966  we  passed  the  mod- 
el cities  program  aimed  at  encouraging 
cities  to  develop  programs  that  crossed 
agency  jurisdictions.  Also,  we  established 
the  metropolitan  expediter  program,  not 
funded  this  year,  to  assist  communities 
In  learning  what  programs  are  available 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Yet  this  is  not  sufficient.  We  must  con- 
tinually develop  new  programs  to  en- 
courage programatic  coordination  and 
intergovernmental  cooperation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mr,  Elmer  Binford  has  written  an 
article,  "Problems  of  Federal  Program 
Coordination  and  Intergovernmental 
Relatioixs,"  in  this  month's  issue  of  Min- 
nesota Municipalities. 

Mr.  Binford,  now  a  special  assistant  at 
HUD  for  Miiinesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota,  was  formerly  the  metro- 
politan expediter  for  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  He  has  dealt 
with  Federal  programs,  is  aware  of  the 
problems  of  coordination,  and  is  con- 
cerned about  the  relationship  of  these 
programs  to  existing  local  and  St-ate  ef- 
forts. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  thoughful  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Problems  of  Federal  Program  Coordination 
AND   Intergovernmental   Relations 
(By  Elmer  C.  Binford) 
As  the  growth  of  our  governmental  struc- 
ture at  all  levels  has  become  more  far  reach- 
ing and  more  complex,  of  necessity,  we  have 
had  to  give  formal  consideration  to  the  Inter- 
and  intra-departmental  relationships  which 
effect  common  national  goals. 

To  understand  the  federal  involvement  In 
Intergovernmental  relations,  we  must  first 
understand  the  problems  Involved  In  federal 
grant  administration.  By  1970,  the  federal 
government  will  be  spending  about  $110 
billion  annually  on  various  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. As  I  hope  to  develop  In  my  presen- 
tation, the  impact  of  this  kind  of  spending 
has  a  tremendous  effect  on  state  and  local 
governmental  relationships. 

History  tells  us  two  things  in  this  field. 
First,  we  have  had  federal  grants  sine*  the 
beginning  of  American  history,  and  second, 
the  functions  of  the  federal  system  have 
been  closely  Interwoven  and  Interchanged 
with  the  functions  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

For  example,  before  the  Constitution,  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  gave  land  grants  to 
territories  for  public  schools.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  public  school  administra- 
tion once  a  federal  function,  is  now  a  most 
Important  local  function.  During  the  Early 
Constitution  Period,  we  note  that  Revolu- 
tionary War  debts,  previously  a  liability  of 
the  states,  were  assumed  by  the  new  federal 
government.  Here  a  state  function  was  trans- 
formed Into  a  federal  one. 

As  the  years  of  the  ISOO's  unfolded,  the 
Supreme  Court  talked  In  ternis  of  separate 
functions  of  slate  and  federal  governments. 
Such  terms  as  "areas  of  exclusive  compe- 
tence", and  "separate  and  distinct"  were 
u-^ed  frequently  when  the  Court  was  con- 
fronted with  Jurisdictional  issues.  However, 


judicial  rhetoric  Is  sometimes  different  from 
Judicial  actions,  and  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation was  frequently  enhanced  by  the 
Court's  decisions. 

For  example,  the  Court  almost  continually 
upheld  the  state  police  powers  regulating 
the  shipment  of  goods  and  therefore  en- 
couraged state  governments  In  Interestate 
commerce.  The  Court  also  upheld  national 
commerce  powers  to  regulate  such  things  as 
telegraphic  communications.  Interstate  lot- 
teries and  food  and  drug  traffic. 

Concurrently,  we  see  a  federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  beginning  with  land  grants  to 
the  states  for  elementary  schools,  colleges, 
roads,  canals,  harbors,  railroads,  veterans 
welfare,  desert  reclamation.  Likewise,  we  be- 
gin to  see  service  grants  from  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
even  money  grants  for  such  things  as  state 
mintlas.  The  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment became  real  partners  In  such  things 
as  homesteading,  reclamation,  tree  culture, 
conservation,  highway  routes,  railroad  routes. 
As  land  became  scarce  (as  our  frontlen 
disappeared)  land  grants  were  replaced  by 
cash  grants.  Originally  calculated  on  the 
value  of  disposable  land,  cash  grant.?  from 
the  federal  government  In  many  cases  be- 
came annual  grants  which  are  now  sup- 
ported by  annual  Congressional  appropria- 
tions. 


shared  fedebal  and  local  functions 
Ab  public  administrators,  I  think  we  need 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  duties  share 
a  very  important  conimon  ground  even 
though  we  may  work  for  a  different  strata 
of  government. 

The  classic  example  of  this  Is  the  County 
Health  Officer  In  many  states.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  but  based  on  a  federal 
merit  system.  His  salary  is  shared  Jointly  by 
the  state  and  federal  government,  and  when 
he  serves  sometimes  as  City  Plumbing  In- 
spector, his  salary  is  also  provided  by  the 
city. 

His  work  also  defies  distinction.  When  en- 
forcing food  and  drug  regulattonf,  he  la 
usuallv  acting  pursuant  to  federal  laws,  when 
making  milk  Inspections,  he  is  enforcing 
state  laws;  and  when  making  plumbing  In- 
spections, he  is  acting  as  a  city  officer. 

In  our  own  capacity,  we  of  the  federal  es- 
tablishment frequently  share  in  local  func- 
tions. Consider  the  federal  urban  renewal 
representative  who  if  administering  a  fed- 
eral program  in  an  incorporated  city  as  per- 
mitted by  stAte  statutes  In  this  and  similar 
instances,  the  federal  representative  is  con- 
stantly confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
performing  in  a  state  and  lcx»l  capacity  even 
though  officially  he  Is  an  agent  employed  by 
a  federal  department. 

KECnCNT  TRENBS   IN   GRANT-IN-AID 

administration 
In  terms  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
you  as  municipal  representatives  from  a  met- 
ropolitan area,  we  see  that  since  the  1930'8. 
federal  grants  have  moved  directly  into  the 
core  of  metropolitan  and  central  city  prob- 
lems. We  now  have  a  multitude  of  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  relating  to  state,  city 
and  metropolitan  problems. 

I  would  like  now  to  examine  with  you  some 
of  the  problems  relative  to  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  which  contribute  to 
a  much  greater  problem  of  Intergovern- 
mental coordination.  There  are  a  number  of 
barriers  to  the  coordination  of  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  in  any  given  metropolitan 
area.  The  following  are  the  most  common  of 
these  barriers  frequently  cited  by  students 
of  public  administration. 

There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  grant  recipi- 
ents Federal  aid  programs  are  administered 
by  states,  cities,  special  districts,  and  many 
other  organizational  vehicles  which  produce 
a  great  deal  of  organlzaUonsl  proliferation 
Federal  Regional  Offices  differ  greatly  In 
terms  of  field  Icxmtlon  and  reglona:  bounda- 
ries. A   mavor  or  local   administrator  must 
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then  spend  time  and  effort  to  seek  out  the 
right  office  for  the  right  program. 

Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  admin- 
istered by  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment frequently  overlap  and/or  relate  to  a 
common  problem.  Local  oiBclals  then  find  It 
advantageous  to  "shop  around"  for  the  best 
"bargain"  In  grants-in-aid. 

Federal  funding  procedures  also  contribute 
to  problems  of  local  coordination  and  plan- 
ning. Localities  must  frequently  gttess  about 
the  amount  and  availability  of  federal  grants. 
Departments  of  a  city  or  state  which  count 
heavily  on  federal  funding  usually  find 
themselves  Juggling  programs  and  people  to 
coincide  with  federal  grant  availability.  Local 
planning  develops  priorities  and  schedules 
which  then  must  be  ditched  In  favor  of  a 
realized  project  where  federal  money  Is  ac- 
tually available.  Instead  of  developing  definite 
priorities  In  planning  what  localities  some- 
times have  to  settle  for  Is  a  "shopping  list"  of 
projects  which  are  suitable  to  local  objectives. 
Then  they  go  hunting  for  the  appropriate 
federal  grant-in-aid  program. 

Application  procedures  are  extremely 
complex  and  often  require  localities  to  spend 
their  extra  energies  In  groping  with  different 
kinds  of  data  to  supply  to  different  federal 
departments.  This  is  to  say  that  localities 
and  the  departments  of  federal  government 
have  developed  rather  costly  application  pro- 
cedures which  are  duplicative  as  to  content, 
but  uncoordinated  with  respect  to  processing 
and  funding. 

ACTIONS  TO  IMPROVE  FEDEBAL  PROGRAM 
COORDINATION 

There  are  two  significant  efforts  being  made 
with  respect  to  Improving  federal  program 
coordination.  First,  there  are  now  positive 
steps  being  taken  to  consolidate  grant-ln- 
programs  so  as  to  focus  Inter-departmental 
programs  on  a  single  complex  problem.  The 
Pilot  Neighborhood  Facilities  Center  recently 
approved  for  Minneapolis  Is  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  consolidation.  HUD's  new  Model 
Cities  Program  Is  another  example  of  formal 
inter-departmental  consolidation. 

The  second  effort,  the  one  In  which  I  am 
Involved.  Is  the  out-reach  of  federal  field 
services  In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  con- 
sistent coordination  at  the  field  and  operat- 
ing level.  Here  we  are  talking  In  terms  of 
having  a  federal  representative  In  the  locality 
on  a  full-time  basis  to  pull  together  all  of  the 
federal  programs  that  have  an  urban  Impact. 

Let  me  list  very  briefly  some  of  the  things 
to  be  accomplished  by  such  an  assignment. 
Basically,  we  would  be  trying  to  aid  cities  In 
making  effective  use  of  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  help  locali- 
ties get  federal  money;  It  Is  more  Important 
to  help  localities  use  federal  money  effec- 
tively. 

In  providing  Information,  data,  and  assist- 
ance to  localities  throughout  the  state,  we 
hope  to  eliminate  the  present  situation 
where  local  officials  must  spend  time  and 
money  seeking  out  an  appropriate  federal 
agency  in  hopes  of  getting  In  touch  with  the 
"right"  program.  We  would  also  assist  the 
appropriate  state  agency  In  bringing  forth 
Its   delivery   of   assistance   programs. 

In  our  close-up  service  to  the  localities, 
we  must  constantly  ask  ourselves:  poes  the 
program  fit  the  local  problem?  Can  the  lo- 
cality respond  to  the  program?  Have  ar- 
rangements been  made  to  use  all  local  re- 
sources effectively.  Including  the  appropriate 
state-aid  programs?  Our  new  efforts  are  a 
realization  that  localities,  for  the  most  part, 
Jtist  don't  have  the  staffs  and  local  resources 
to  follow  up  on  the  multitude  of.  federal 
aid  programs  now  being  put  to  use  In  our 
cities. 

Finally,  such  an  assignment  would  aid  the 
whole  federal  establishment  in  improving 
the  delivery  of  service  and  program  timing. 
This  la  to  say,  getting  the  right  program. 
In  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time! 
How  many  times  in  the  past  havejwe  dealt 


with  cities  from  the  arm's  length  of  the  Re- 
gional Office  only  to  pass  paper  work  between 
us  and  in  fact  be  too  late  with  too  little 
In  the  way  of  federal  assistance;  or  even 
worse,  build  a  program  of  the  wrong  kind. 

Note  that  our  emphasis  Is  on  service  to 
the  localities.  We  go  when  Invited  to  en- 
hance, not  detract  from,  local  decision 
making. 

Now  this  Idea  of  on-site  program  service 
and  advice  Is  only  one  of  several  Ideas  being 
tried  to  improve  federal  coordination.  As 
partners  In  a  huge  governmental  system, 
we  have  before  us  an  enormous  task  of 
pulling  together  the  multitude  of  urban  Im- 
pact programs  now  before  us. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  day  when 
we  win  be  dealing  with  over  «100  billion 
In  grant-in-aid  programs.  As  stated  by  the 
President  In  his  1967  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  ".  .  .  these  enormous  sums  must 
be  used  wisely,  honestly,  and  effectively." 

So  this  Is  my  story.  As  I  sit  with  you  from 
time  to  time  in  your  council  chambers  to 
consult  with  you  about  your  problems.  I 
only  hope  that  we  can  come  up  with  Imagi- 
native solutions  that  will  in  effect  make 
use  of  these  grant-in-aid  programs  wisely, 
honestly,  and  effectively. 


A  Petition  for  Peace 


MAJORITY    LEADERS   AND   MINOR- 
ITY LEADERS  REPORTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
formity with  custom,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  some  subsequent  time  be- 
fore the  Record  closes.  I  might  file  the 
minority  leader's  report,  together  with 
exhibits  and  accomplishments,  emd  the 
major  laws  digest,  and  that  they  not  only 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  also  be 
printed  as  documents,  and  that  the 
usual  number  of  copies  be  struck  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
have  not  made  that  request  already,  that 
the  majority  leader's  report  also  be 
printed,  I  should  like  to  do  that  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderpd. 


PETITION    FOR    PEACE    FROM    FAC- 
ULTY OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  received  a  petition  for  peace  signed  by 
500  members  of  the  faculty  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  logic  of  the 
petition  and  believe  that  the  signers  are 
ignorant  of  the  facts  about  the  war.  I 
should  like,  nevertheless,  to  insert  this 
petition  and  signatures  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  My  purpose  in  doing  this 
is  to  expose  to  the  public  the  names  of 
the  "summer  soldiers"  and  faint-hearted 
personnel  at  Yale  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  petition  and  the  list  of  sig- 
natures be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  peti- 
tion and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

November  30,  1967. 
Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  petition  was  signed 
by  500  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. We  earnestly  call  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles   A.   Reich. 

Professor  of  Law. 
"Vincent  Sctjij,t, 
Col.   John  Trumbull  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art. 


It  Is  becoming  obvious  to  everyone  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  has  In  fact 
grown  ever  more  Inhuman  and  terrible  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  that  It  is  promoting 
the  Interests  of  anyone  at  all. 

In  Vietnam,  the  war  Is  pulverizing  a  whole 
culture.  It  Is  permitting  vast  technological 
means  to  smash  the  lives  of  poor  people  who 
have  only  each  other,  wasting  their  suste- 
nance and  breaking  their  homes.  It  Is  causing 
the  agonizing  deaths  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can young  men  and  of  untold  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  men,  women  and  children. 

In  the  United  States,  the  war  Is  rapidly 
undermining  our  most  precious  values,  our 
most  necessary  virtues,  and  the  most  cher- 
ished gifts  of  our  heritage:  resp>ect  for  hu- 
man life,  for  freedom,  for  fair  play,  for  truth 
itself. 

It  Is  brutalizing  our  people  and  hardening 
them  dangerously  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
It  is  alienating  a  whole  generation  of  our 
youth  from  their  government  and  is  clouding 
their  faith  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
common  future  we  once  held  dear. 

We  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity therefore  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  rise  to  his  historical 
destiny  and  to  represent  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
elected  him  precisely  because  they  wanted 
peace  and  trusted  him  to  keep  It.  That  same 
majority  wants  peace  and  magnanimity  now. 
We  urge  our  President,  respectfully  and 
with  full  awareness  of  the  courage  required, 
to  terminate  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
unconditionally  and  at  once,  and  thereafter 
to  seek,  through  negotiation  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  Hanoi,  an  hon- 
orable peace,  an  end  to  destruction  and  this 
nightmare  war. 

Robert  P.  Abelson,  WiUa  D.  Abelson. 
Thomas  Achenbach,  Roy  M.  Acheson. 
M.D.,  B.  H.  Adams,  Harry  B.  Adams, 
Jeremy  Adams.  Robert  S.  Adams.  Ed- 
ward A.  Adelberg,  O.  Aghajanlan,  Syd- 
ney E.  Alilstrom.  William  T.  Allen,  Jr  . 
Joel  Allison,  Truett  Allison,  Victor  A. 
Altshul,  M.D. 
Rodolfo  Alvarez.  Lane  Ameen,  M  D  ,  Joee 
Arrom,  Elisha  Atkins,  M  D.,  Roland  H. 
Sainton,  Theodore  S.  Baker,  David  A. 
Balla.  James  D.  Barber,  Dagmar  Bar- 
nouw.  Jeffrey  Barnouw.  Jean  Barrett. 
Marshall  Bartholomew.  C.  Malcolm 
Batchelor.  Franklin  L.  Baumer.  Rich- 
ard H  Bell. 
Wendell  Bell.  Jerome  S.  Beloff.  M  D., 
Harry  J.  Benda.  Carroll  O.  Bennett, 
Thomas  G.  Bergln,  Paul  Berl.  Graeme 
P.  Berlyn,  Sidney  Berman,  M.D.,  R. 
Albert  Berry,  Prank  Bevan,  Alexander 
M.  Blckel,  Allan  D.  Blrney,  Boris  I. 
Blttker,  Arthur  S.  Blank,  Jr.,  Sidney 
J.  Blatt,  Robert  Bloom,  Kent  C. 
Bloomer. 
John  M.  Blum,  PhyUls  Bodel,  M.D..  E.  J. 
Boell,  J.  Boorsch,  Richard  P.  Boycc, 
Arthur  Brandenburg.  Leo  B.  Braudy. 
J.  Jay  Braun.  Irwin  M.  Braverman, 
IAD..  John  W.  Brelsford.  Jr..  Charles 
Brenner.  M.D  .  Dieter  Brill.  Lowell  8. 
Brown.  Olsela  R.  Brude.  Victor  Brud- 
ney.  Robert  S.  Brumbaugh,  AJmir  de 
Campoe  BruneO. 
Robert    Brusteln.    Imbrie   Buffum.   John 

B.  Butt.  Claude  E  Buxton.  Seymour 
H.  Cabin,  Walter  Cahn,  Guldo  Cala- 
bresl,  Desmond  Callan,  M  D.,  Thomas 

C.  Campbell,  E.  S.  Canellakls,  Beekman 
C.  Cannon,  Michael  Caplow,  David  A. 
Carlson,  M.D.,  David  Carr,  Bernard 
Chaet,  Jean  Chamberlain,  A.  Elizabeth 
Chase. 

Serge  Chermayeff,  Irvln  L.  Child,  Marvin 
Chlrelsteln,  Lawrence  W.  Chlsolm.  Wll- 
Uam  A.  Christian,  Burton  R.  Clark, 
Joseph  C.  Cleveland.  M.D.  Mary  E. 
Clutter.  William  8.  Coffin.  Jr..  Jon  S. 
Cohen,    Edward    C,    Cole,    Tamle    W. 
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Cole,  Jules  Coleman,  Harold  C.  Oonk- 
lin,  William  B.  Conlln,  Charlee  D.  Cook, 
M  D.,  Robert  M.  Cook. 

Jack  R.  Cooper.  Llndaroee  Oortell.  Mi- 
chael Cowan.  Warren  Cowglll.  Thoma* 
E.  Crelghton.  Donald  M  Crothere.  A. 
Dwlght  Culler.  Iris  V.  Cully,  William 
E.  Curran,  David  J.  r>anelskl,  Charles 
B.  Daniels,  Joseph  Danko,  Alan  J. 
Davidson,  M.D.,  Christopher  M.  Daw- 
son, Alice  Taylor  Day,  Lincoln  H.  Day, 
Mrs.  Slbylle  DeCarlo. 

Barbara  W.  Deutech,  WUbin-  G.  Downs, 
Felix  R.  R.  Drury,  Raymond  S.  Duff, 
Mrs.  Rhet^ugh  G.  Dumas,  Manuel 
Duran,  Ronald  M.  Dworkln.  Isidore 
Dyen.  Nancy  L.  Edwards,  Thomas  K. 
Edwards,  David  Egger,  J  Ehrmann, 
Jerome  Elsenstadt.  Hester  Eisensteln, 
Eugene  EUasoph,  Thomas  I.  Einerson, 
Thomas  F.  Emery. 

Peter  T.  Emerson,  Kal  T.  Erlkson,  Victor 
Erlich,  Paul  Errera.  Hans-Dieter  Evers, 
Alexander  G,  Farkas,  Charles  Feldelson. 
Howard  Felperin,  John  B.  Penn,  Jacob 
J.  Flnkelsteln,  Arthur  L.  Finn,  MX>„ 
Helene  Fitzgerald,  Roberta  Fitzgerald, 
Paul  Howard  Flanders,  Richard  F, 
Flint,  John  P.  Flynn,  Robert  J  Fogelln. 

William  J.  Foltz,  Charles  W.  Forman, 
John  Fowler,  Hans  H.  Frankel.  James 
W.  Friedman,  Josephine  Fuhrmann, 
MX).,  Ira  W.  Gabrlelson,  Joseph  G.  Gall, 
Brian  B.  Gallagher,  M.D  ,  Arthur  W. 
Galston,  Howard  B.  Garey,  Howard 
Garland,  Alexander  Garvin,  Jean-Max 
GuadllUere,  Atle  GJelsvlk,  Jane  E. 
Glassman,  James  R.  Glenn,  Jr. 

Joseph  Giick,  Timothy  H.  Goldsmith. 
Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  Joseph  Gold- 
stein, Edward  J.  Gordon,  Thomas  M. 
Greene,  Richard  H.  Greenspan,  MX)., 
Robert  J.  Griffin,  John  Griffiths.  S.  Ells- 
worth Grumman,  Jerome  Grunt.  MX)., 
Gordon  S.  Halght,  Milton  R.  Hales, 
MX).,  John  G.  Halkett,  John  Whitney 
Hall,  William  W.  Hallo,  Davis  P.  Hard- 
ing. Karsten  Harries. 

Luther  H.  Harshbarger.  Geoffrey  H.  Hart- 
man,  Robert  A.  Hatfield,  Eric  A.  Have- 
lock,  J.  W.  Hayes.  Anne  Haywood.  Gxis- 
tav  A.  Hedlund,  Al  Held,  Joseph  Heller, 
Samuel  Hellman,  Robert  J  Herbert, 
Q.  L.  Hersey,  John  Hersey,  Donald  D. 
Hester,  J.  H.  Hexter,  David  HUdlng, 
Roscoe  E.  Hill. 

Frederick  W.  Hllles,  Jon  T.  Hlrschoff,  J. 
L.  Hlrschfield,  Samuel  P.  S.  Ho.  Michael 
T.  Holahan,  Susan  R.  L.  Holahan, 
Graham  Hood.  Dorothy  M.  Horstmann. 
M.D..  Henrtette  W.  Hoskln,  Daniel  W. 
Howe,  Katheleen  H.  Howe,  Franklin 
E.  Huffman,  Samuel  P.  Hunt,  MU.,  J. 
Dennis  Huston.  Peter  R.  Huttenlocher, 
MX)..  Stephen  Hymer.  Nathan  Jacob- 
son. 

Ronald  Jager.  Julia  C.  Johnson.  Lester 
Johnson.  Robert  Jones.  Peter  A.  Jordan. 
Harvey  W.  Kaetz,  M.D  .  Frances  Kaplan. 
Louis  Kaplan.  David  H  Kelsey.  Ken- 
neth KenlBton.  A.  B  Kernan.  William 
Kessen.  Frledrlch  Kes.«ler.  David  M. 
Kessner.  Chase  P.  Kimball.  M  D  .  John 
A.  Kirchner.  MX)..  Ralph  Klrkpatrtck. 
Shirley  Klrschner. 

Gerald  Klatskln.  Sidney  N.  Klaus.  MX)., 
Edward  B  Klein.  Martin  J.  Klein,  Ger- 
ald L.  Klerman,  Elizabeth  P.  Kllger- 
man.  William  Konigsberg.  Toshlo  Kono, 
TJalllng  C.  Koopmans,  Stephen  Kutt- 
ner.  Daisy  H.  Kwoh,  Robert  G  LaCam- 
era,  M.D.,  Julius  Laffal,  Sydney  M. 
Lamb,  S.  Jack  Landau,  MX)..  Cecil  T. 
Lnne.  Robert  E.  Lane. 

K.  8.  Latourette,  Paul  Lavletes,  M.D., 
Standlsh  D  Lawder,  Kenneth  R.  Lea, 
P.  Thomas  Ledig.  Peter  Lengyel.  Mar- 
tha P.  Leonard,  M.D.,  Susan  J.  Lepper, 
David  H.  Levey,  Murray  Levlne.  Stan- 
ley I.  Levlne,  Daniel  J.  Levlnson,  Gor- 
don H.  Lewis,  Herbert  D    Lewis,  MX)., 


William  Llchten.  Robert  Jay  Llfton, 
M.D.,   George  A.  Llndbeck. 

Ernst  H  Lockrldge,  Robert  S.  Lopez, 
George  deF.  Lord,  Floyd  G  Lounsbury, 
Peter  A.  Lupsha,  Richard  Lytle,  Ber- 
nard Lytton,  A.  Lee  McAlester,  Angus 
Macbeth,  J.  M.  McBrlde.  M.  Angela 
McBrlde,  S.  Dean  McBrtde,  Jr.,  William 
Leon  McBrlde,  John  McCabe,  Charles 
E.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  Roger  K.  McDonald, 
S.  W.  MacDowell,  WiUlam  S.  McPeely, 
James  Mcintosh, 

Braxton  McKee,  M.D.,  Joseph  H.  McMa- 
hon,  Ramsay  MacMullen.  Paul  T.  Ma- 
gee,  P  Maingot.  Pasquallna  Manca, 
Leonard  Marcus,  Henry  Margenau,  Cle- 
ment L.  M.arkert,  Katliryn  L.  Markhus, 
Richard  8.  Markovlts.  Samuel  E.  Mar- 
tin, Louis  L.  Martz,  O.  Massenet.  Wil- 
liam S.  Massey,  Herbert  Matter,  James 

A.  Mau. 

Gustav  Meier,  Gretchen  Mleszkowski, 
Peter  Mleszkowski.  James  C  Miller.  Jo- 
seph A.  Miller,  Roy  Andrew  Miller, 
Theodore  M.  Mills,  Murray  A.  Milne, 
Paul  S.  Mlnear.  Sidney  W.  Mlntz,  Alice 
S.  Mlsklmln,  Harry  A.  Mlsklmln.  Lau- 
rence Mlttag.  Gorden  R.  Mon,  Charles 
W.  Moore,  Harold  J.  Morowltz,  Richard 
M.  Morse. 

Lawrence  Moss,  G.  D.  Mostow,  Peter  S. 
Mueller,  M.D.,  Louis  H.  Nahum,  K.  S. 
Narendra,  June  Nash,  Yale  Nemerson, 
Fred  Nichols,  Thomas  A.  Noble,  Shel- 
don Nodeiman,  James  A.  OgUvy,  Mich- 
ael J.  K.  O'Lou^hlin,  Richard  E.  Olson, 
Jane  E  Oltman,  M.D.,  Emln  Turan 
Gnat,  Etta  Onat,  Van  Doom  Ooms, 
Philip  M.  Orvllle,  Heinz  D.  Osterle. 

Wlllard  G.  Oxtoby,  Howard  Pack,  Halg  P. 
Papazlan,  Adam  Parry,  Karl  J.  Pelzer, 
Max  Pepper,  M.D,  Oabor  F.  Peterdl, 
Henri  Peyre,  Leon  Plantlnga.  Donald 
R.  Ploch,  Daniel  Polrlon,  L.  H.  PoUak, 
John  C.  Pope,  Marvin  H.  Pope,  Donald 
P,  Poulson,  Thomas  L.  Poulson,  Ernst 
Prellnger. 

Donald  A  Prezlosl,  Derek  J.  de  Sella 
Price,  Martin  Price,  William  Prusoff, 
Donald  James  Puchala.  Eugene  Rabe, 
Richard  C.  Raymond.  Gerald  Reaven, 
Charles  A.  Reich,  William  E.  Relfsny- 
der.  Robert  A.  Rescorla,  Stephen  Res- 
nick,  Charles  E.  Rlckart,  Nicholas  X. 
Rlzopouloe,  Michael  A.  Roberts.  Fred 
Rodell.  Gordon  Rogoff. 

J.  L.  Rolleeton.  Mark  Rose.  Peter  Wiree 
Rose.  Joel  L.  Rosenbaum,  Arthur  M, 
Ross,  David  O.  Ross.  Jr.,  Joseph  E. 
Rothberg,  Irwln  Rubensteln,  Richard 
R.  Russell,  Joseph  Russo.  William 
Ryan.  Thomas  P.  Salne.  PriscUla  P, 
St.  George,  Jeffrey  L.  Sammons,  Her- 
bert Scarf,  Murray  M.  Schacher,  Roy 
Schafer,  Stephen  Scher 

John  E.  Schowalter,  MX).,  George  A. 
Schrader,  Jr.,  Henry  A.  Schroeder,  Jr., 
Paul  Schubert,  Ernst  Schurer.  Martin 

B.  Schwartz,  Paula  J.  Schwartz.  Rosa- 
line S.  Schwartz.  Egon  Schwelb,  Vin- 
cent Scully,  Paul  B  Sears.  Erich 
Segal,  David  Sellgson.  Milton  J  E. 
Senn,  Richard  B  Sewall.  James  P. 
Sewell.   Charles   Seymour.   Jr 

Brooks  Shepard,  Jr.,  Martin  Shublk, 
Rolf  H.  Slem&sen,  Louis  H.  SUversteln, 
John  Q.  Simon,  F.  Seth  Singleton, 
Edmund  W.  Sinnott.  A.  W.  Slawson, 
Allan  L.  Smith.  John  E.  Smith.  Eliza- 
beth Anne  Socolow.  Robert  H.  Socolow, 
Albert  J.  Solnlt,  M.D..  Charles  M.  Som- 
merfield,  Edward  V.  Sparer,  Edward 
P.  Stabler,  R.  Leland  Stamee,  Fritz 
Steele. 

Howard  Stein,  Robert  Steinberg,  Donald 
R.  Stelnle,  Blake  O.  Stem,  Robert  B. 
Stevens,  Hugh  M.  Stlmson,  James 
Stirling,  Jan  A.  J.  Stolwljk.  George 
Sugarman,  Clyde  W.  Summers.  Rich- 
ard S.  Sylvester,  Robert  H.  Szczarba, 
Charles  W.  Talbot,  Jr..  Norman  S.  Tal- 
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ner,  James  Tanls.  Eugene  TeSelle, 
C.    S.    Thomas. 

Richmond  H.  Thomason,  Huynh  Sanh 
Thong.  I.  Todorov,  Donald  Topkls, 
W.  Sibley  Towner.  Roy  C.  Treadway, 
Robert  Trtffin.  J.  P.  Trlnkatis.  WiUiam 
K.  Trinkatis.  Eciwin  M  Troman.  Gary 
J.  Tucker.  Christopher  Tunnard.  Henry 
A.  Turner,  Franz  B.  Tuteur,  Jack 
Tworkov,  Ernest  G,  Uribe. 

G  van  Wagenen,  Robert  Venturi.  George 
Veronls.  Mlkloe  J.  Veto.  Carl  von  Essen, 
MX)..  Harold  K.  Voris.  Eugene  M. 
Walth.  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Wald.  James 
C.  G.  Walker,  Elga  R.  Waaserman. 
Harry  H  Wasserman,  William  W  Wat- 
son, Peter  P.  Wegener.  Volker  C  Weh- 
deklng.  E.  Richard  Welnennan,  Gilbert 
Welsman,  M.D 

Paul  Weiss.  Martin  Weltzman.  Harry  H. 
Wellington,  Rulon  Wells,  Joseph  West- 
lund,  Harry  J.  Wexler.  John  Wild,  Lrts 
Wlldman,  Robert  C.  Wllhelm.  John  A. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  Williamson. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  Robin  W.  Winks, 
Claude  E.  Wlntner.  Richard  Wolfgang, 
C.  Vann  Woodward,  Arthur  F  Wright. 
Mary  C.  Wright,  King  Lul  Wu.  Robert 
J.  Wyman,  Yehudl  Wyner.  Joe*  A. 
Zadunaisky,  MX).,  Leonard  Zegans, 


■HERSHEY'S  EXERCISE  IN  ARRO- 
GANCE'—ARTICLE  BY  CARL  T. 
ROWAN 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  a  recent  Washington 
Star  article  by  Carl  Rowan  entitled 
"Hershey's  Exercise  in  Arrogance."  In 
this  article  Mr.  Rowan  graphically  U- 
lustrates  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
General  Hershey's  recent  recommenda- 
tion that  college  students  who  interfere 
with  selective  sen'ice  procedures  be 
drafted. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Rowan's  ar- 
ticle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hershzt's    Exercisz    in    Aeeocanck 
(  By  Carl  T.  Rowan ) 

One  of  the  proud  old  cliches  of  American 
life  Is,  "Ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  men." 

It  has  never  been  wholly  true.  Many  com- 
munities have  been  burdened  by  men  whose 
financial  or  other  power  was  sc  great  that 
they  constituted  themselves  as  the  "final 
law, '  or  operated  with  such  arrogance  that 
they  placed  themseives.  their  will,  their  ca- 
price, above  the  law. 

But  the  country  has  done  pretty  wei:  at 
preserving  the  rule  of  law  on  the  national 
level,  with  even.  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Tru- 
man and  other  great  figures  having  to  yield 
in  the  face  of  adverse  court  decisions. 

The  one  major  area  in  which  a  man  has 
put  himself  above  the  law  and  gotten  away 
with  It  Is  the  running  of  Selective  Service 
System.  Lt.  Gen.  I^ewls  B.  Hershey  continues 
to  make  the  military  draft  a  reflection  of  his 
own  political  prejudices,  his  own  quaint  no- 
tions of  what  Is  "In  the  national  interest." 

Why  a  President  of  the  United  Statee 
watches  meekly  as  this  debasement  of  the 
rule  of  law  takes  place  is  more  than  I  can 
understand. 

Hershey's  latest  exercise  In  arrogance  was 
to  advise  the  nation's  4,100  draft  boards  that 
college  students  and  others  wto  Interfere 
with  Selective  Service  procedures  should  be 
stripped  of  their  deferments  and  drafted  Im- 
mediately. 

The  74-vear-old  Selective  Service  director 
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then  said  testily  that  he  would  not  with- 
draw this  recommendation  unless  ordered 
to  do  so  by  President  JohnBon— even  In  the 
face  or  Justice  Department  and  court  dec- 
larations that  the  draft  may  not  be  used  as 
punishment. 

Hershev's  letter  provoked  gales  of  protest 
from  congressmen  and  others  who  resented 
an  act  that  implied  the  150,000  draftees 
fighting  In  Vietnam  are  members  of  a  penal 
colony  rather   than  patriots. 

But  the  truly  frightening  Import  of  Her- 
shey's  letter  sinks  In  only  after  one  exam- 
ines the  logic  on  which  he  based  hla  recom- 
mendation. A  deferment  Is  granted  to  a 
young  man,  Hershey  maintains,  only  because 
It  Is  deemed  "In  the  national  Interest"  to 
have  that  young  man  pursue  a  certain  course 
of  study  or  a  certain  line  of  work.  But  If  that 
young  man  engages  In  any  line  of  activity 
that  hla  draft  board  deems  not  "In  the  na- 
tional Interest."  then  the  deferment  Is  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Senator  PhlUp  Hart,  D.-Mlch.,  recently 
pointed  out  In  a  Senate  speech  Just  What  this 
comes  to.  He  cited  a  local  draft  board  In 
Oklahoma  that  terminated  a  student's  de- 
ferment because  he  was  a  member  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS).  The 
student  appealed  and  was  told: 

"The  local  board  did  not  feel  that  your 
activity  as  a  member  of  the  SDS  la  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  U.S.  government." 

Oh,  boy.  Does  a  fellow  dare  join  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  John  Birch  Society.  TMCA  or 
Ku  Klux  Klan  without  checking  with  Oen. 
Hershey  to  see  if  the  group  Is  on  the  ver- 
boten  list? 

Hershey's  pigheaded  directive  may  have 
the  good  effect  of  stirring  up  enou^  public 
dlsgxist  to  force  Congress  to  get  about  taking 
the  many  Injustices  and  Inequities  out  of  o\ir 
draft  law 

Many  boards  dldnt  need  any  Instructions 
from  Hershey  about  how  to  make  the  draft  a 
punitive  business.  Boards  in  the  deep  South 
have  long  found  the  draft  an  easy  means  of 
"exiling"  Negroes  they  considered  "uppity." 
Almost  a  quarter  century  ago  a  Tennessee 
merchant  "sicked"  the  draft  board  on  me 
because  I  had  refused  to  mow  hts  lawn  The 
authorities  were  terribly  perplexed  to  ttnd 
that  I  had  already  volunteered  for  Navy  duty 
and  was  awaiting  assignment. 

Maybe  Hershey  can  explain  why  It  Is  "In 
the  national  Interest"  to  defer  a  student  In  a 
four-year  college  working  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  but  It  Is  not  in  the  national  Interest 
to  defer  a  student  In  a  junior  college  or  tn  a 
buslneea  and  technical  college.  Maybe.  But 
I'd  prefer  that  the  general  stepped  down  and 
let  someone  else  do  the  explaining. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH,    EDUCA- 
TION, AND  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  experience  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA,  as  well  as  the  work  of  our 
hundreds  of  private  organizations  using 
young  volunteers,  have  made  this  coun- 
try realize  that  youth  are  a  potent  force 
for  change  in  our  society  and  throughout 
the  world.  The  skills  that  this  generation 
has  developed  through  community  help 
programs  here  and  abroad  reach  vital 
problems  like  education,  labor,  food  pro- 
duction, and  health  care. 

The  cumulation  of  these  skills  give  us 
an  Invaluable  resource  and  that  resource 
carries  with  It  a  responsibility  to  share 
It  with  the  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
Last  May  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  1779) 
which  would  create  means  by  which  the 
private  sector  could  Increase  its  Involve- 
ment In  International  relations  to  the 
point  that  It  would  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy.    . 


One  of  the  strongest  segments  of  our 
private  sector  is  the  resources  of  our 
youth,  and  this  is  an  invaluable  resource, 
for  most  of  the  troubled  world  that  we 
seek  to  aid  Is  young.  This  country  con- 
siders Itself  young  with  an  average  age 
of  25,  but  the  world's  average  age  is 
below  21,  and  In  many  developing  areas 
the  median  is  In  the  early  teens.  We 
should  accept  the  fact  that  the  creative 
and  constructive  leadership  of  the  very 
near  future  for  all  countries  will  become 
Increasingly  dependent  on  young  persons 
who  are  now  In  their  twenties. 

The  Communist  world  understands  the 
slgnlflcance  of  this  fact,  for  Moscow  has 
scheduled  a  major  attempt  this  next 
summer  to  influence  young  people  to 
promote  communism  and  oppKJse  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  this  type  of 
activity  should  Indicate  the  nature  and 
Importance  of  this  summer's  event. 

Since  1918.  with  the  establishment  of 
the  All-Union  Leninist  Communist 
League  of  Youth,  Moscow  has  been 
vitally  Interested  In  influencing  youth 
throughout  the  world.  After  the  Second 
World  War.  the  Communists  capitalized 
on  the  Idealism  and  antiwar  sentiments 
of  young  people  by  establishing  two  In- 
ternational organizations — the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth.  Both 
soon  revealed  themselves  as  Instruments 
of  a  tightly  controlled  International 
Communist  effort. 

The  major  propaganda  effort  of  these 
two  front  groups  was  a  biannual  meeting 
called  the  World  Youth  Festival  for  Soli- 
darity, Peace,  and  Friendship.  It  claimed 
to  be  International  and  oE>en  and  objec- 
tive In  Its  perspective;  but  its  sole  goal 
was  to  propagandize  youth.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  reached  by  this  propa- 
ganda efifort  were  youth  and  students 
from  non-Commimlst  countries  with  a 
genuine  interest  In  bettering  their  world. 

The  festivals  were  held  on  alternate 
years  beginning  In  1947.  The  degree  of 
openness  and  opportunity  for  dissent  in 
these  meetings  can  be  easily  seen  from 
the  choice  of  the  first  six  sites — Prague, 
Czechoslavakla;  Budapest,  Hungary; 
East  Berlin.  Germany:  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania; Warsaw.  Poland;  and  Moscow. 
U.S.S.R.  In  1959.  the  festival  ventured 
outside  a  Communist  country  to  Vienna. 
Austria.  Communist  propaganda  in  this 
freer  atmo.sphere  was  so  constructively 
countered  that  the  next  festival  weis  de- 
layed for  3  years.  And  after  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  Helsinki,  Finland,  In  1962, 
the  Communists  seemed  to  have  given  up 
this  expensive  propaganda  weapon.  After 
delaying  this  biannual  event  for  6  years, 
they  will  retreat  to  a  Communist  country 
and  hold  the  ninth  World  Youth  Festival 
for  Solidarity.  Peace,  and  Friendship  In 
Sofia.  Bulgaria,  next  July. 

The  Communists  plan  for  this  ninth 
festival  to  be  the  biggest  in  their  history. 
It  will  have  an  estimated  25.000  partici- 
pants from  over  110  countries,  including 
virtually  all  of  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  The  carefully  selected  delegates 
will  be  young  lawyers,  educators,  farm- 
ers, laborers,  economists,  and  political 
workers — people  who  will  influence  their 
countries'  actions  for  several  generations. 

The  festival  will  attempt  to  show  these 


important  young  persons  from  other 
countries  that  there  is  a  moral  polariza- 
tion In  the  world:  That  Russia  Is  for 
peace,  friendship,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
humanity  and  that  the  United  States  is 
the  source  of  all  evils  besetting  the  world. 
ITie  Communist  Initiative  at  this  level 
must  be  taken  very  seriously.  Several  ex- 
amples should  Indicate  the  level  of  im- 
portance that  they  place  on  youth  work. 

First,  when  the  Communists  set  up 
their  International  youth  organization 
after  the  Second  World  War,  a  not  very 
young  youth  was  selected  to  head  It.  HlJs 
name  was  Alexander  Shelepln.  Those 
who  have  followed  his  well-publicized 
rise  to  power  in  Russia,  now  know  that 
at  the  time  of  his  work  for  the  youth 
organization  he  also  had  substantial 
duties  with  the  KGB.  and  most  agree 
that  he  was  the  head  of  that  Russian 
Secret  Service  during  the  time  he  lead 
a  youth  organization,  supposedly  work- 
ing for  International  peace  and  friend- 
ship. So  we  know  that  the  Soviet's 
highest  men  and  strongest  tactics  are 
committed  in  this  fight. 

Second,  substantial  financial  resources 
are  utilized.  The  Sixth  World  Youth 
Festival,  held  In  Moscow,  cost  over  $100 
million.  Free  housing  and  entertainment 
events  were  provided,  and  extensive 
transportation  and  1 -month  tours  of 
Eastern  Europe  were  available  for  the 
participants.  No  one  can  estimate  ac- 
curately the  high  amount  of  financial 
resources  committed  to  each  of  these 
events  in  the  continuing  work  with 
youth,  but  that  amount  of  money  could 
more  productively  be  spent  if  Moscow 
truly  wished  for  international  peace.  It 
could  be  applied  to  payment  of  U.N.  dues 
Or  a  good  faith  effort  like  our  Peace 
Corps  could  be  launched.  On  the  basis  of 
our  Peace  Corps  workers'  average  of 
11  cents  an  hour,  the  amount  of  money 
Russia  spent  In  the  Moscow  propaganda 
festival  would  support  over  900  million 
man-hours  of  work  for  International 
peace.  Apparently,  Moscow  has  become 
so  sensitive  about  this  vast  expense  that 
the  official  line  is  that  the  $100  million 
was  not  contributed  from  Communist 
coffers,  but  was  raised  entirely  In  a  vol- 
untarj'  student  lotterey. 

Third,  the  Communists  commit  their 
full  cultural  resources  to  this  .struggle  in 
a  way  very  influential  with  youth.  Fes- 
tival participants  will  see  the  Bolshol 
ballet,  hear  young  poets,  talk  to  cosmo- 
nauts, and  meet  Olympic  champion  ath- 
letes. This  2  weeks  of  propaganda  will 
masquerade  essentially  as  an  athletic 
and  cultural  weapon.  The  1951  festival 
held  in  East  Berlin  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war  had  several  so-called  cul- 
tural dramas  depleting  Asian  babte.s 
killed  by  American  bombs,  and  pea.'sants 
being  captured  and  abased  by  OI's.  There 
Is  no  question  what  Is  In  store  for  those 
attending  this  festival  next  summer. 

Fo\irth.  the  Ru.sslans  try  to  gain  very 
practical  advantage  from  the.se  meetings. 
In  1948,  a  year  in  which  a  festival  was 
not  being  hosted,  the  international  youth 
and  student  organizations  hosted  In- 
stead an  Asian  conference  which  brought 
youth  together  to  discuss  the  Inevitability 
of  a  Communitst  world.  Brian  Crozler, 
the  Economist's  expert  on  Southeast  Asia 
for  10  years  from  1954  to  1964  details  In 
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his  book  "Southeast  Asia  in  Turmoil" 
how  those  young  delegates  returned  to 
engage  in  the  1948  uprisings  in  Burma, 
Indonesia,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines. 
At  this  time  in  our  history,  with  threats 
of  a  second  and  third  Vietnam  to  be 
created  in  the  developing  areas,  we  can- 
not Ignore  the  potential  threat  of  young 
Africans  and  Asians  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans coming  together  to  listen  to  Moscow- 
explain  its  plans  for  the  world. 

I  condemn  this  festival  not  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  waste  of  money,  or  because 
it  is  a  cold  war  propaganda  vehicle,  or 
because  it  wUl  be  viciously  anti-Ameri- 
can I  condemn  it  because  it  claims  to 
seek  peace  and  friendship  but  it  denies 
any  dissent  or  any  freedom  of  inquiry. 
When  an  international  meeting  favors 
tvranny  over  truth  and  dogma  over  dis- 
sent it  is  doomed  to  failure.  But  this  vast 
effort  by  the  Russians  aimed  at  youth  of 
all  countries  should  be  viewed  with  con- 
cern by  us  all  because  our  country  is 
doing  so  httle.  We  are  not  even  counter- 
ing the  efforts  to  propagandize  this  next 
generation  of  world  leaders. 

But  even  more  important  than  con- 
fronting and  countering  Communist 
propaganda  is  the  need  to  cooperate  In 
a  host  of  constructive  ventures  with  the 
manv  countries  In  the  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  Rather  than  being  nega- 
tive in  regard  to  Russia,  we  should  seek 
wavs  of  being  positive  in  regard  to  the 
needs  of  other  countries.  The  world 
needs  programs  not  propaganda  and  we. 
better  than  any  country  in  the  world, 
have  developed  the  resources  to  meet 
that  need.  Eric  Hoffer  recently  said, 
•America  is  the  only  thing  new  in  his- 
tory." What  keeps  us  new  is  the  un- 
limited initiative  and  resourcefulness  of 
our  individual  citizens.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  as  a  nation  will  com- 
mit ourselves  to  explore  the  full  poten- 
tial of  our  country's  resources  in  cultural 
relations. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  nothing  more 
than  the  way  In  which  we  seek  to  relate 
to  other  countries.  There  have  been  three 
traditional  dimensions  to  our  foreign 
policv— mihtary,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic. We  often  rely  solely  on  the  mili- 
larv  as  the  means  to  correct  Interna- 
tional problems.  But  thinking  In  military 
terms  limits  our  ability  to  perceive  prob- 
lems before  boimdarles  are  crossed  or 
guns  are  fired.  As  a  consequence,  we  seem 
to  Ignore  other  coointries'  less-visible 
problems  because  we  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  their  need  for 
help,  and  we  do  not  realize  the  full  re- 
sources by  which  we  could  assist.  Most 
tragic,  we  often  leave  to  the  lowest  pri- 
ority the  ideal  of  promoting  understand- 
ing among  peoples. 

We  are  conducting  our  foreign  policy 
without  proper  attention  to  what  should 
be  our  strongest  and  most  far-reaching 
weapon.  The  sum  of  the  characteristic 
features  that  make  America  great — in 
education  and  science  and  the  arts  and 
humanities — should  be  the  fourth  di- 
mension of  our  foreign  policy.  In  this 
fourth  dimension  we  can  fight  with  the 
weapons  of  peace,  learning  and  teach- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Our  cultural  rela- 
tions should  be  the  point  of  our  lance. 
Think  of  the  resources  we  have  that 
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could  meet  the  world's  needs  now,  rather 
than  waiting  until  the  only  alternative 
left  is  amied  force.  And  thhik  particu- 
larly of  the  resources  we  have  among  our 
young  citizens  that  can  meet  precisely 
the  needs  of  young  nations.  We  have  tens 
of  tliousands  of  student  leaders  who  have 
been  constructively  Involved  in  over  a 
thousand  tutorial  programs  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  indignity  and  ignorance  and 
helplessness  that  accompany  illiteracy. 
We  have  editors  of  student  newspapers 
who  have  shown  small  communities  and 
minority  groups  how  to  improve  their 
means  of  communication  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  society.  We  have 
young  lawyers  who  have  worked  part 
time  to  change  old  rules  and  write  new- 
ones  to  gain  a  greater  measure  of  jus- 
tice for  minority  groups  within  a  system 
that  Is  ruled  by  the  majority.  What  an 
invaluable  commodity  that  would  be  to 
export. 

We  have  young  doctors  w-ho  have  set 
up  clinics  In  forgotten  hollows  of  urban 
centers  and  In  rural  fields  where  elderly 
persons  have  never  received  medical  at- 
tention. We  have  young  farmers  in  the 
international  farm  exchange  of  the  4-H 
clubs  who  are  striking  blows  at  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  future,  the  need 
for  adequate  food  production.  We  have 
young  laborers  who  have  worked  with 
Latin  American  and  African  youth  to 
provide  the  skills  to  build  the  vital  re- 
source of  yomig  workers — the  largest 
single  resource  in  many  developiiig 
areas — into  a  free  institution  compatible 
with  a  democratic  society.  Young  busi- 
nessmen, particularly  Jaycees,  realize  the 
aid  they  can  give  to  whole  nations  in 
trying  to  estabUsh  burgeoning  industries 
in  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Community  action  workers  have  dis- 
covered techniques  in  working  with  the 
poor  in  this  country  that  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  youth  In  other  countries 
and  should  certainly  be  shared.  And  Ne- 
gro and  Latin  American  community  ac- 
tion workers  have  a  special  relationship 
to  youth  in  developing  areas.  We  have 
the  finest  athletes  in  the  world,  and  In 
addition  to  our  Olympic  champions  our 
athletes  coach  young  persons  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  delinquency,  to  in- 
crease physical  fitness,  or  to  work  in  new 
techniques  with  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  the  mentally  retarded. 

We  have  filmmakers  who  have  cap- 
tured the  soul  of  America  in  a  medium 
appealing  to  youth,  and  authors,  and 
performers  who  have  risen  from  the 
ghetto  to  show  the  unlimited  creativity 
of  our  minority  groups,  whether  it  is  In 
a  Watts  workshop  or  the  grapepicker's 
Teatro  Compesino  and  know  of  no  better 
way  to  communicate  the  hope  for  prog- 
ress that  can  be  possible  in  a  democratic 
society.  And  we  have  young  jazz  artists 
whose  warm  reception  abroad  has  shown 
that  they  truly  communicate  in  an  inter- 
national language  and  in  an  art  form 
for  which  America  is  respected. 

The  list  of  young  persons  who  have 
acquired  skills  to  be  shared  with  the 
world  goes  on:  We  have  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  VISTA  workers,  sci- 
entists, journalists,  teachers,  ministers, 
social  workers,  and  young  workers  in  po- 
litical parties.  With  all  of  this  resource 


we  have  a  great  responsibility  to  share 
it  w-ith  those  of  the  world  who  need  it 
and  want  it.  And  we  need  a  plan  to  im- 
plement that  sharing. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  May  would 
establish  an  international  health,  edu- 
cation, and  labor  program  to  provide 
open  support  for  private,  nongovernmen- 
tal activities  In  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  labor,  and  other  w-elfare 
fields.  It  would  provide  a  way  to  stimulate 
the  private  sector's  assistance  and  help 
that  assistance  to  be  effective  and  con- 
tinuing. 

Several  problems  now  plague  the  vol- 
untary private  nongovernmental  sector 
and  keep  it  from  being  vers*  active  or 
effective  internationally.  The  first  reason 
is  funds.  The  type  of  program  I  foresee 
would  not  be  expensive,  but  no  single 
organization  would  have  funds  to  re- 
search, plan,  coordinate,  and  carry  out 
each  program  by  itself.  This  bill  would 
not  only  provide  for  a  more  effective  uti- 
lization of  funds  but  would  enable  ade- 
quate financing,  so  that  if  finances  were 
the  only  reason  to  prohibit  an  activity, 
that  barrier  could  be  overcome. 

A  second  problem  is  planning.  Newly 
elected  heads  of  private  organizations 
are  often  not  familiar  with  possibilities 
for  programs.  They  often  do  not  know 
what  other  groups  similar  to  theirs  have 
done.  This  bill  would  establish  a  councU 
of  private  citizens  within  a  foundation 
who  would  themselves  offer  a  wealth  of 
information  about  programs  tried  in  the 
past,  programs  now  being  run  which 
might  interest  a  particular  organization, 
and  might  help  in  planning  for  a  future. 
Without  some  provisions  for  a  repository 
of  information  we  will  never  know  the 
sum  assets  of  our  cultural  relations. 

As  a  result  of  not  having  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  information,  there  is 
almost  no  chance  for  effective  exchanges 
of  information  between  our  Nation  and 
others.  Much  technical  assistance  could 
be  imparted  in  written  communications 
that  described  a  synthesis  of  activity,  but 
no  single  private  organization  can  as- 
sume the  burden  of  knowing  what  other 
groups  have  done  or  are  planning  for 
the  future.  And  consequently  the  story 
of  America's  total  effort  is  left  imtold. 
For  example,  when  Vice  President  Hitm- 
PHREY  returned  from  a  European  trip 
early  this  past  summer,  he  complained 
that  the  young  Europeans  he  talked  to 
did  not  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
v.ork  that  private  organizations  were 
conducting  in  the  war  on  poverty.  No  one 
can  tell  the  story  because  no  one  knows 
more  than  a  fraction  of  it.  The  world 
press  will  always  tell  of  our  problems.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  tell  of  our  good  faith  at- 
tempts at  solutions. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  problem  of  continu- 
ity in  our  organizations.  One  group  may 
establish  contact  with  an  African  group 
one  year,  lay  the  groundwork  for  future 
cooperation,  encourage  the  response  of 
the  Africans,  and  then  the  next  year  have 
a  totally  different  interest.  A  foundation 
with  a  repository  of  Information  and  a 
facility  for  continuing  contact  with  or- 
ganizations here  and  abroad  would  solve 
this  crippling  problem  of  discontinuity. 
Not  everyone  can  join  the  Peace  Corps 
for  2  years.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
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cans  who  have  something  to  offer  abroad 
can  only  afford  a  little  time.  We  should 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  financlaUy 
able  to  make  a  contribution,  that  their 
time  wiU  be  used  effectively,  and  that  the 
work  will  not  be  lost  when  a  new  group 
assumes  oEBce  in  their  organization. 

The  efforts  of  our  young  Americans  In 
this  international  venture  will  reflect  the 
freedom  of  our  society.  They  will  not  be 
compromised  because  they  receive  some 
assistance  from  Government  sources.  A 
diversity  of  views  will  be  allowed  and 
there  will  be  no  censorship  of  persons  in- 
volved. All  we  ask  of  possible  beneficiar- 
ies under  this  bill  would  be  that  they 
have  something  of  value  to  contribute. 
We  will  not  be  like  Russia  where  dis- 
agreeing authors  are  put  in  Jail  and  bal- 
let tours  and  athletic  contests  are  can- 
celed when  it  serves  political  purposes. 
In  addition,  there  are  strong  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  safeguard  against  any- 
one's being  required  or  employed  to 
gather  intelligence  under  the  guise  of 
working  in  cultural  relations. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  enthusi- 
asm and  cooperation  of  some  of  our  pri- 
vate institutions  who  want  to  Join  with 
the  Government  in  this  partnership  for 
progress,  and  I  call  for  an  indication 
from  all  segments  of  the  private  sector 
on  their  willingness  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. The  challenge  is  clear  and  the  op- 
portunity for  cooperation  to  meet  world 
problems  has  never  been  greater  or  more 
needed.  As  Sargent  Shiver  has  observed: 

There  is  a  world  election  now  under  way 
on  every  continent.  The  "voting"  takes  place 
outside  the  election  booths.  The  "returns" 
are  measured  in  terms  of  people  fed.  Jobs 
found,  schools  built,  children  educated,  bod- 
ies cured,  and  economies  growing. 

We  have  a  responsibility  rwt  only  to 
help,  but  also  to  reaffirm  our  own  funda- 
mental commitment  to  a  Just  and  free 
society.  We  must  determine  whether  we 
will  meet  the  challenge.  And  we  will  be 
judged  by  the  weapons  we  choose  to  em- 
ploy in  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  think  we  shall  be  judged  harshly  If  we 
do  not  promote  to  the  fullest  our  strong- 
est weapon  for  peace  and  justice,  the 
cultural  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  reflects  those  features  that  have 
made  America  unparalleled  in  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill, 
S.  1779,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  4 

S. 1779  £ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   FOUNDATION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
as  an  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  International  Health,  Education, 
and  Labor  Foundation  (herelnaJter  referred 
to  BiS  the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Director  and  an  International  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  LAbor  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council"). 

(c)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  shall 
t>e  to  establish  and  conduct  an  tntcrnatlonal 
health,  education,  and  labor  program  under 
which  the  Foundation  shall  provide  open 
support    for   private,    nongovernmental    ac- 


tivities m  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  labor,  and  other  welfare  fields,  de- 
signed— 

(1)  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world; 

(2)  to  Increase  friendship  and  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  to  develop  and  maintain 
free.  Independent  societies  In  their  own  na- 
tions. 

DIRECTOR   OF  rODNDATION 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  person  nominated 
for  appointment  as  the  Director  shall  be  a 
distinguished  citizen  who  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  qualities  and  abilities  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  successfully  perform  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  6311 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  shall  exercise  all  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  Act  and 
shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation. 

cotTNcn, 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  persons  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment as  members  of  the  Council  (1) 
shall  be  eminent  In  the  fields  of  education, 
student  activities,  youth  activities,  labor, 
health,  scientific  research,  or  other  fields 
pertinent  to  the  functions  of  the  Founda- 
tion; (2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  established  records  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice; and  (3)  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  Is  requested.  In  the  making  of 
nominations  of  persons  for  appointment  as 
members,  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  private  as- 
sociations. Institutions,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  private  activities  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other 
welfare  fields  related  to  the  purposes  set 
forth  m  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
(1)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of 
six  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. No  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment during  the  two-year  f>eriod  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  his  term. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  »100  for 
each  day  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  and  designate  an  Acting 
Chairman.  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  select  one  of  Its  members 
to  serve   as  Chairman  of   the  Council. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  once  every 
six  months.  Six  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  The  Council  (1)  shall  advise  the  Di- 
rector with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  his  functions, 
and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial support  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Director.  The  Director  shall  not  approve  or 


disapprove  any  such  application  until  he 
has  received  the  recommendation  of  Uw 
Council  thereon,  unless  the  Council  falls  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  such  applica- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time. 

(g)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  the  3l5t 
day  of  January,  of  each  year,  submit  an  an- 
nual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  the  preceding  calendar  ye&r 
and  making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  The  contents  of  each  re- 
port BO  submitted  shall  promptly  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

GRANTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  subject 
to  section  3(f),  to  make  grants  to  private, 
nonprofit  agencies,  associations,  and  organl- 
zatlonE  organized  In  the  United  States,  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions located  In  the  United  States,  and 
to  Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
SUte,  or  the  District  of  Colimibla,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assist,  provide, 
or  participate  In  International  activities, 
conferences,  meetings,  and  senUnars  In  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and 
other  welfare  fields  related  to  the  purpoees 
set  forth  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  portion  of  any  funds  granted  under  thU 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director,  or  by 
any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section, 
to  support  any  Intelligence-gathering  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  to 
support  any  activity  carried  on  by  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Director  and  only  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  of  such  grant  will  conduct  openly 
all  activities  supported  by  such  grant  and 
make  such  reports  as  the  Director  may  re- 
quire solely  to  determine  that  the  funds  so 
granted  are  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
application  Is  made. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  procedure* 
and  rules  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  applications  for  grants  under 
this  section  which  will  provide.  Insofar  at 
practicable,  an  equitable  distribution  o( 
gr^ints  among  the  various  applicants  for  such 
grants  and  types  of  activities  to  be  supported 
by  such  grants,  but  which  will  assure  that 
grants  will  be  made  to  those  qualified  recipi- 
ents most  capable  of  achle\-lng  a  successful  or 
significant  contribution  favorably  related  to 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  shall  not  Impose  any  re- 
quirements therefor  or  conditions  thereon 
which  Impair  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  of  any  recipients  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  grants. 

(d)  The  Director  may  (1)  pay  grants  in 
such  Installments  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate and  (2)  provide  for  such  adjustment  of 
payments  under  this  section  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Including,  where  appropriate,  total 
withholding  of  payments. 

PTJBLic  reports  by  dirbctor 
Sec.  5.  The  Director  shall,  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  January  of  each  year,  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  a  summary  of  his  acUv- 
Itles  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Such  repwrt  shall  Include  a  list 
of  the  granta  made  by  the  Director  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year:  a  statement  of 
the  use  to  which  each  recipient  applied  any 
grant  received  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and  any  recommendations  which  the 
Director  may  deem  appropriate.  The  content* 
of  each  report  so  submitted  shall  promptly  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 
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general  AtrTHORriT 

Sec  6  The  Director  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limits  of  funds  available  un- 
der section  9,  to — 

(II  prescribe  such  rules  and  regtilatlons  as 
he  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  of 
the  operations  of  the  Foundation,  and  its 
oreanlzatlon  and  persormel; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
juch  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
ftble  the  Foundation  to  carry  out  lu  functions 
under  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates:  except  that  the  salary  of  any 
person  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum salary  established  by  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
suiunts  from  private  Ufe,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Director  or  the  Coimcll,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  the  services  of  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated personnel  from  private  Ufe  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  exjjenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(5)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  by  private, 
nongovernmental  sources,  without  condi- 
tion or  restriction  other  than  tha*.  It  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation; 
and  to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  and 

(6)  make  other  expenditures  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
paoHiBmoN  against  requihino  intelligenc:k 

gathering 

Sec.  7.  No  department,  agency,  ofBcer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  request 
or  require  any  recipient  or  any  other  bene- 
ficiary of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act  to 
obtain,  furmsh,  or  report,  or  cause  to  be 
obtained,  furnished,  or  reported,  any  In- 
formation relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  activity  supported  by  such  grant,  except 
a£  IS  (1)  provided  by  section  4(b)  A  this  Act 
or  (2)  authorized  under  law  In  the  case  of 
any  information  directly  relating  to  the  vio- 
lation of  any  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States  by  such  recipient  or  beneficiary. 

INDEPENDENCE     FROM     EXECUTUTE    CONTROL 

Sec  8.  (a)  Determinations  made  by  the 
Director  and  the  Council  In  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  rertew  or  control  by  the  President 
or  by  any  other  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  EC  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  administrative  procedure),  and  of 
chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judicial 
review),  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  by  the  Director  or  the  Council  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act. 
appropriations 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  aggregate  of 
such  sums  appropriated  prior  to  June  30, 
1972,  shall  not  exceed  SlOO  million.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


IS  THE  NSF  AT  WAR  WITH  L.  B.  J.? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  occurring  In 
this  administration  sometimes  staggers 
the   imagination   of   all   who  are   even 


faintly  familiar  with  its  curious  self-de- 
feating actions. 

Hear  now,  another  case  in  point.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
country  to  a  recent  column  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  depicting 
how  the  taxpayers'  money  is  being  used 
to  subsidize  actions  and  protests  in  op- 
position to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  war 
that  President  Johnson  tells  the  country 
he  is  determined  not  to  quit  and  resolved 
not  to  lose. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  President 
is  right  in  that  determination  and  that 
resolution,  but  like  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  citizens,  I  cannot  under- 
stand and  I  do  not  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  in  permitting  a  part  of  his 
administration  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  undermine  and  defeat  the  ad- 
miiiistration's  foreign  policy  and  its  de- 
cisions on  the  war. 

The  use  of  National  Science  Founda- 
tion funds  to  undermine  our  war  effort 
and  to  strengthen  the  determination  of 
our  enemy  in  Hanoi  to  continue  fighting 
is  strangely  and  strikingly  similar  to  the 
inconsistencies  involved  in  the  Johnson 
administration's  correct  position  that 
we  must  not  lose  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
its  completely  wrong  {wsition  that  while 
sacrificing  thousands  of  American  lives 
overseas  to  win  that  war  the  President 
himself  encourages  American  exporters 
and  war  profiteers  to  ship  and  sell  more 
and  more  supplies  to  the  Communists  in 
Moscow  at  the  very  time  these  Commu- 
nists are  supplying  100  percent  of  the 
petroleum  and  over  80  percent  of  the 
significant  weapons  being  used  by  the 
Communists  In  Hanoi  to  kill  our  boys,  to 
prolong  the  war,  and  to  bolster  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  stubbon  refusal  t.o  come  to  the 
conference  table  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
this  costly  and  bloody  war. 

I  think  all  Americans  devoted  to  con- 
sistency and  sincerely  desirous  of  end- 
ing his  war  successfully  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible will  want  to  read  and  quote  the 
article  by  James  L.  Kilpatrick  that  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Another  Subsidt  for  Peacenik 

Mathematician 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  National  Science  Foundation  now  has 
settled  upon  the  boyish  head  of  Stephen 
Smale  a  new  grant  of  $87,500  In  public  funds. 
For  another  two  years,  the  taxpayers  of 
America  thus  will  be  subsidizing  the  summer 
vacations  of  this  peacenik  mathematician 
whose  abiding  avocation  Is  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  America's  enemies  In  'Vietnam.  It 
Is,  in  truth,  a  lunatic  world  we  live  In. 

How  do  these  things  happen?  How  did  the 
Congress  get  around  to  subsidizing  mathe- 
maticians In  the  first  place?  And  why  this 
particular  mathematician? 

In  the  old  days,  the  theory  was  that  Con- 
gress lawfully  could  appropriate  public  funds 
only  for  purposes  eniunerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Smale's  research  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  raising  an  army,  maintaining 
a  navy,  regulating  commerce,  coining  money, 
or  laying  taxes.  He  breathes  the  rarlfled  air 
of  pure  research.  He  deals  in  "ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  and  the  rela- 
tion between  topology  and  particle  physics." 
Where  do  you  find  that  in  the  Constitution? 

No  one  doubta  that  Smale  is  a  brtlUant 


fellow.  In  1966  he  received  the  Fields  medal, 
sometimes  described  as  the  Nobel  prize  In 
mathematics,  for  his  theorem  on  the  map- 
ping of  a  sphere.  'W'hen  it  comes  to  differen- 
tial topology,  he  apparently  is  the  best  there 
Is.  At  37,  he  holds  a  full  professorship  at 
Berkeley,  and  Berkeley  pays  him  well. 

Neither  Is  there  any  doubt  about  Smale's 
left-wing  activism.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  15  years  ago.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Labor  Youth  League, 
a  Communist  front.  At  Berkeley,  he  became 
faculty  advisor  to  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee.  He  embraced  the  Free  Speech 
Movement.  He  was  a  co-founder  with  tiie 
notorious  Jerry  Rubin,  of  the  Vietnam  Day 
Committee.  He  Is  an  Inveterate  signer  of  pro- 
test petitions. 

If  this  were  the  whole  of  the  story,  con- 
servatives and  liberals  alike  could  defend 
Smale's  rights  of  free  speech,  and  agree  that 
his  political  vlew^s  ought  not  to  have  any 
effect,  one  way  or  another,  on  his  eligibility 
for  a  Federal  grant.  Okay.  Smale  has  gone 
farther.  In  his  capacity  as  a  cochalrman  of 
the  Vietnam  Day  CSommlttee,  he  proposed  in 
May  of  1965  that  thousands  of  students  and 
others  block  the  gates  of  the  Oakland  army 
terminal.  Also,  "we  might  consider  the  en 
masse  breaking  of  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917 
and  the  Selective  Service  Act." 

In  August  of  1965,  Smale  led  a  company 
of  demonstrators  who  attempted  to  block 
troop  trains  at  the  Santa  Fe  Station  in 
Berkeley.  Earlier,  Smale  had  urged  that  "we 
must  put  OUR  bodlee  on  the  line,"  but  when 
the  train  came  down  the  tracks  he  chickened. 
His  prodigal  brain  informed  him  that  the 
body  of  Stephen  Smale  and  the  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  could  not  simultaneously  and 
successfully  cxxupy  the  same  point  in  space 
at  the  same  time,  unless  the  body  of  S.  Smale 
were  speedily  to  be  reduced  to  a  differential 
equation,  so  he  got  out  of  the  way.  Neverthe- 
less, he  and  his  colleagues  were  here  going 
beyond  mere  expression  of  opinion. 

Smale's  demonstration  of  grantsmanshlp 
began  early  In  1965,  when  he  was  named 
prlndpal  Investigator  on  an  NSF  grant  total- 
ing $58,900;  his  share,  for  two  months'  sum- 
mer salary,  was  $4,800.  In  1966.  he  won  a  two- 
year  grant  for  $91,500,  including  $12,112  for 
his  summer  salary  and  for  travel.  The  new 
grant  Is  for  $87,500.  of  which  $17,868  Is  to 
go  to  Smale  directly  for  summer  work  In  1968 
and  1969.  This  adds  up  to  $238,900  put  under 
the  gentleman's  thumb.  His  own  take,  for 
a  total  of  ten  months'  research  and  travel, 
is  $34,780. 

The  Ultimate  irony  is  that  Smale  probably 
can  ride  this  gravy  train  forever.  A  few 
months  ago,  the  NSP  exuded  some  skepticism 
that  Smale  really  had  spent  two  months  In 
the  summer  of  1966  In  actual  research:  they 
suspected  he  was  junketing.  The  NSF  also 
complained  mildly  of  Smale's  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  grant  money.  Whereupon  a  ter- 
rible clamor  arose  within  the  groves  of 
academe,  and  the  NSF  was  accused  of  trying 
to  punish  Smale  because  of  his  political 
views.  Meanwhile,  Indiana's  Congressman 
Dick  Roudebush  was  raising  hell  at  the 
prospect  of  giving  Smale  another  dime.  In 
the  end,  the  NSF  caved  In.  invoked  the  holy 
name  of  academic  freedom,  and  gave  Smale 
the  money.  The  next  time  he  wants  to  besiege 
an  Induction  center  he  won't  have  to  walk. 
He  can  go  by  cab. 


INTERNAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  course  of  the  House  de- 
bate on  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  legislation,  one  Member  of  the 
House  served  to  be  a  courapeouc  Repre- 
sentative of  his  district.  Representative 
John  Culver,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, stood  up  for  what  he  believed  was 
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right  and  was  responsible  for  getting 
more  than  100  of  his  colleague  to  vote 
against  this  legislation.  That,  I  believe, 
is  something  of  a  record.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent-  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"HUAC  Prodded  by  lowan."  written  by 
Richard  L.  Lyons,  and  publisised  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  3,  1967. 
An  editorial  entitled  '"Fizzle,"  irom  the 
same  edition  of  the  Post ;  Representative 
Culver's  letter;  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"On  the  Communist  Front."  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  13, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  f 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Decs  3.  1967) 
HUAC  Prodded  by  Iowai^ 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons)  | 

Cedar  Rapld.s,  Iowa,  may  not  seefii  the  like- 
liest place  to  produce  the  leading  congres- 
sional critic  of  the  House  Un-Anttrtcan  Ac- 
tlvltes  Committee,  but  Rep.  JohiEC.  Culver 
has  a  good  claim  on  that  title.       f 

The  second-term  Democrat  fwent  on 
HUAC  this  year  at  the  request  of  garty  lead- 
ers to  fill  a  vacancy,  a  liberal  In  a  world  of 
eager  Red-hunters.  He  promptly  became  that 
rarest  of  congressmen,  a  HUAC  member  who 
writes  dissenting  views  trying  to  balance  civil 
liberties  against  Internal  security.  Culver  has 
written  a  minority  report  on  ea«^  bill  the 
Committee  has  reported  this  session. 

Last  week  Culver.  35.  led  a  floor  fight  that 
rolled  up  the  biggest  vote  in  memory  against 
a  HUAC  bin.  The  bill,  attempting  to  pump 
life  back  Into  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  p.issed,  269  to  104.  But  HUAC  bills 
usually  go  through  almost  unanimously 
because  they  are  labeled  antl-Cormnunist. 

Part  of  the  SACB  bill's  trouble  was  that 
even  some  conservatives  balked  at  trying  to 
prop  up  an  agency  that  has  accomplished 
nothing  m  17  years.  But  the  big  »ntl-HUAC 
vote  was  also  due  in  good  part  to  Culver's  re- 
searched minority  report  and  a  rfnglng  floor 
speech  in  which  he  called  the  bill  "unneces- 
sary, unwise  and  unconstltutlonsB." 

He  sat  down  to  applause  and  tributes  from 
liberals  led  by  Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D- 
Ohlo)  who  said: 

•I  want  to  say  that  this  is  pne  of  the 
most  courageous  statements  that  I  have  ever 
heard  on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  the 
13  years  that  I  have  served  in  this  body.  Our 
colleague  from  Iowa  Is  in  his  sejcond  term. 
He  represents  a  district  which  te  anything 
but  secure  politically.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
chosen  to  speak  out  forcefully  on  an  issue 
and  to  take  a  position  which  can  easily  be 
misconstrued,  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood. This  Is  an  act  of  statesmanship  and 
courage  of  which  the  House  can  well  be 
proud." 

Culver  is  built  like  a  pro  football  tackle 
and  played  fullback  for  Harvard  on  the  team 
where  Sen.  Edwsird  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
played  end.  Culver  went  on  to  a  year  at  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  law  school,  the  Marine  Corps 
and  then  worked  for  Kennedy  for  a  year 
after  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1963.  He  won 
election  to  the  House  In  1964  over  a  Repub- 
lican incumbent  In  a  swing  district  which  Is 
now  marginally  Democratic. 

Culver  didn't  ask  for  the  HUAC  assignment 
but  said  he  was  glad  to  take  it  on  ae  an  op- 
portunity to  work,  from  the  inside,  to  try 
to  strike  a  balance  between  security  and  free- 
doms. 

This  would  be  safe  enough  for  a  New 
York  liberal,  but  It  might  seem  risky  for  a 
new  member  from  a  close  district  In  the 
conservative  heartland.  But  Culver  has  had 
little  kickback  from  home.  Last  year  he  voted 
against  a  HUAC  bill  to  crack  down  on  anti- 
war acta  and  hla  opponent  threw  It  at  him 


in  the  campaign.  But  Culver,  who  won  by 
only  8000  in  the  Goldwater  year  of  1964  won 
re-election  by  11.200. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  1967] 
Fizzle 

American  taxpayers  will  have  to  fork  over 
another  $300,000  and  endure  another  year 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
The  House  has  now  Joined  the  Senate  in 
decreeing  that  this  ancient  scab  of  a  by- 
gone fever  sore  Is  to  be  perpetuated — as  a 
sinecure  for  five  $26.000-a-year  political 
hangers-on  and  as  a  monument  to  the 
mindless  antlcommunlsm  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  Judg- 
ing from  Its  past  17  years  of  Idle  fatuity, 
the  SACB  will  do  no  particular  harm;  it  will 
Just  leave  the  country  looking  a  little  scared 
and  silly  for  a  year  longer. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  the  bUl 
creating  the  SACB  17  years  ago,  he  said: 
"We  need  not  fear  the  expression  of  Ideas — 
we  do  need  to  fear  their  suppression."  The 
SACB  is  In  the  business  of  suppressing  Ideas 
by  pinning  ugly  labels  on  organizations 
whose  alms  it  dislikes.  That  269  members 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
continue  this  sort  of  suppression  is  dis- 
maying. We  take  heart,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  104  members  stood  up  stanchly 
and  answered  a  roll  call  In  opposition  to 
this   trumi>ery   form   of  flagwavlng. 

A  considerable  number  of  the=€  oppo- 
nents made  speeches  against  the  bill.  Per- 
haps the  most  potable  of  them  came  from 
Rep.  John  C.  Culver  of  Iowa,  himself  a 
member  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. Referring  to  the  SACB's  role  of  label- 
ing voluntary  associations  of  American  cit- 
izens, he  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be 
a  legitimate  task  of  a  totalitarian  regime, 
but  In  my  Judgment  It  hardly  is  consistent 
with  the  tradition  of  a  free  society.  Exposure 
has  been  traditionally  and  properly  left  in 
our  democracy  for  nearly  200  years,  not  to 
government  but  to  democratic  Instltutlona, 
the  free  press,  private  organizations  devoted 
to  this  purpoee  and  above  aU  the  free  and 
open  competition  of  divergent  opinions 
where  they  properly  should  be  debated.  In 
a  marketplace  of  Ideas." 

We  applaud  that  old-fashioned  American 
declaration  of  Independence  and  all  those 
In  the  House  who  shared  In  It.  What  In  the 
world  Is  a  man  with  such  Ideas  doing  on 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee? 


The  only  pivotal  addition,  however.  Is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  so-called  Proxmire  amend- 
ment on  which  the  Senate  leadership  in- 
sisted. 

This  amendment  originally  provided  that 
SACB  would  lapse  on  June  30,  1969  unless 
proceedings  had  been  Instituted  and  hear- 
ings  conducted  by  the  Board  by  December 
31.  1968,  The  Attorney  General  would  make  a 
determination  whether  these  speclflcatioM 
had  been  met,  and  If  not.  the  Board  would 
dissolve  automatically  on  the  date  specified. 

This  probationary  provision  has  been  emas- 
culated in  conference.  Now  It  sets  but  one 
proceeding  and  one  hearing  as  the  manda- 
tory minimum.  The  hearing  quallflcatlon  U 
already  met  by  the  pending  DuBols  case,  and 
the  mere  Institution  of  one  proceeding  \n  the 
next  twelve  months  would  hardly  Justify  the 
expense  of  paying  five  men  826,000  each  for 
that  minimal  activity. 

Furthermore,  the  steps  by  which  the 
Board  oiight  finally  be  dissolved  are  not 
clear. 

However,  the  case  against  S.  2171  (previ- 
ously HJl.  12601)    does  remain  clear: 

No  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  t:  • 
ernment  has  requested  this  bill.  All  who  hi. e 
previously  testified  on  this  legislation  were 
convinced  that  we  have  strong  laws  on  tlie 
books  to  deal  with  treason,  sabotage,  es- 
pionage, and  actions  looking  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  government. 

Neither  in  the  past  17  years  nor  In  the 
future  will  It  offer  any  added  protection 
against  the  real  dangers  of  Communism  but 
on  the  contrary  will  damage  our  fundamental 
freedoms. 

It  Is  enfeebled  by  adjudicated  constitu- 
tional Infirmities  and  racked  by  prospective 
ones. 

SACB  la  an  empty  vessel  not  worth  main- 
taining either  for  what  It  costs  or  for  what 
it  accomplishes. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  conference 
report. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Culvih. 

(I  am  attaching  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing-) 


Re    Conference    Report    on    Internal    Se- 
ciTRrrY    Act    Amendments   To    Reacttvate 

THE    SDBVERSrVE    ACTIVITIES    CONTROL    BOARO 

(S.  2171) 

De,\r  CoLLEACtTE:  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  conference  report  on  the  Internal 
Security  Act  Amendments  has  been  filed 
and  a  vote  on  it  is  Imminent. 

I  am  directing  this  memo  to  the  121  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  who  voted  or  were 
recorded  against  the  conference  report  as 
well. 

The  bin  that  emerges  from  conference,  in 
my  Judgement,  represents  no  appreciable  Im- 
provement over  what  we  considered  In  the 
House.  This  legislation  Is  still  unwise,  un- 
necessary, and  unconstitutional. 

Indeed,  the  presumption  that  the  SACB 
rests  on  constitutional  quicksand  is  further 
Strengthened  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 

only  this  Monday  in  U.S.  v.  Robel.  This  6-2 
case  invalidated  the  prohibition  in  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  against  any  member  of  a 
"Communist-action  organization"  from 
working  in  a  defense  facility  when  it  falls 
under  a  final  order  to  register. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  leg- 
islation with  the  Robel  case.  When  so  Inte- 
gral a  section  as  this  one  is  struck,  what  re- 
mains is  only  a  brittle  patchwork. 

Essentially,  the  conference  report  stitches 
together  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13.  1967| 
On  THE  Communist  Front 

One  bill  that  deserves  to  be  forgotten  In 
the  Congressional  rush  for  adjournmentr- 
but  probably  won't  be — Is  the  bill  to  reani- 
mate the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

The  board  has  spent  $5  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  In  seventeen  years  without 
succeeding  in  registering  a  single  Commu- 
nist. It  has  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  since 
1965,  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
forcing  Communists  to  register  with  the 
board  was  a  violation  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees against  self-incrimination. 

The  Supreme  Court's  refusal  this  week  to 
bar  the  board  from  holding  hearings  In  an- 
other area  of  Its  concern — exposure  of  "Com- 
munist-front" groups — does  permit  the  five 
board  members  to  go  ahead  with  hearings  on 
whether  the  campus-based  DuBols  Clubs  are 
a  "front."  But  to  do  so  would  be  an  exercise 
In  futility.  Assuming  the  DuBols  organiza- 
tion Is  found  to  be  a  "front,"  a  requirement 
that  It  register  as  such  wovUd  seem  to  be  as 
questionable  constitutionally  as  rulings  in- 
validated by  the  previous  court  decisions. 

Besides,  under  the  new  antl-subverslon  bill 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
now  in  conference,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  Individual  or  group  to  register  as 
Communist.  Communist-front  or  Commu- 
nist-infiltrated, or  even  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing. The  board  could  make  those  findings  on 
its  own,  and  an  organization  so  branded 
would  have  to  carry  that  brand  on  all  its 
literature. 

The  bill  seeks  to  get  around  the  self-in- 
crimination difficulty,  but  in  so  doing  It 
poses  a  threat  to  freedom  Liberals  and  con- 
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servatlves  who  fought  the  measure  in  both 
houses  called  vainly  on  the  President  to  make 
hlB  position  clear.  He  still  can— by  vetoing 
the  bill  when  It  reaches  his  desk. 

The  Supreme  Court's  other  clvll-llbertles 
piling  this  week— voiding  a  provUlon  that 
made  It  a  crime  for  a  Communist  to  work  in 
a  defense  plant — restores  a  saner  approach  to 
the  problem  of  keeping  security  risks  from 
sensitive  positions  In  defense  Industry.  The 
way  to  do  that  is  through  specific  laws  and 
regulations,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  not 
through  blanket  proscriptions  that  do  more 
to  penalize  the  Innocent  than  catch  the 
subversive.  Freedom  cannot  be  defended  by 
being  undermined. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14397) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  14  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
and  19  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.  19G8 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14397)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  because  I  have  been 
asked  to  do  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
conference  report  and  the  accompanying 
motions  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  (H.R.  14397)  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained. 

For  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. $1,773,  000.000.  which  is  the  figure 
that  we  agreed  on.  in  lieu  of  the  figure  of 


$1,980,000,000  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  and  the  figure  of  $1,612,500,000  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

For  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  $56,700,000,  as  contrasted 
with  $64,200,000  in  the  Senate  and 
$54,000,000  in  the  House. 

In  doing  this  we  took  into  accoimt  the 
extension  of  the  continuing  resolution 
that  we  passed,  which  would  have  com- 
pelled a  reduction  in  spending  of  10  per- 
cent in  programs  and  2  percent  in  the 
personnel  funds. 

The  Senate  pro\'ision  for  $2,800,000  for 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  was  not  ap- 
proved and  was  removed  without  preju- 
dice to  the  merits. 

I  think  I  should  say,  with  reference  to 
this  item,  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
House.  The  House  rejected  it.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Senate.  We  inserted  it. 

I  think  we  were  wise  to  insert  it,  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  now  paying  $880,- 
000  a  year  to  store  books  for  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

We  need  this  building  sorely.  It  is  not 
only  a  memorial  to  Madison,  but  it  also 
has  a  very  practical  and  utilitarian  pur- 
pose of  housing  books.  But  the  House 
conferees  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  fiscal 
situation,  it  could  wait  imtil  we  came 
back  next  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  $17,247,269  for  various 
Indian  claims  was  struck  at  this  time 
with  the  statement  in  the  report : 

It  is  fully  expected  that  these  Items  will 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  early  in  the 
next  session  ...  In  the  first  Supplemental 
Bill. 

Here  again,  I  must  say  that  we  were 
wise  in  putting  this  item  in  the  Sen- 
ate, because  these  are  adjudicated  claims, 
the  money  will  have  to  be  paid,  it  is 
going  to  be  paid  to  poor  Indians,  and  we 
felt  there  was  a  relevancy  between  poor 
Indians  and  other  poor  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say,  Mr.  President. 
as  the  author  of  the  amendment  that 
was  added  in  the  Senate  bill,  that  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation, 
first  to  the  chairman  of  our  conference, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI.  He  fought  val- 
iantly, persuasively,  and  effectively  in  the 
conference  committee  for  this  award.  He 
certainly  did  so  with  completely  un- 
selfish motivation,  because  I  am  sure 
Rhode  Island  does  not  have  very  many 
Indian  reservations  any  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  have  any  at 
all. 

Mr.   MUNDT.   It   does  not  have  any 

Indians,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  we  have  a  few 
Indians,  but  no  reservations.  We  have 
assimilated  them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  I  wish  to  say.  for  the 
information  of  Senator.-;  from  the  areas 
where  the  Indians  are.  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  did  a  magnificent 
job,  and  fought  courageously  and  effec- 
tively for  tills  amendment. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  $17  mil- 
lion, which  has  been  awarded  to  the  In- 


dians by  official  adjudication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  denied  them.  This  is 
the  only  place  that  I  can  recall  in  this 
entire  session  of  Congress  where  we  have 
continued  to  practice  abject  discrimina- 
tion against  the  member  of  a  different 
race,  the  red  man.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
funds:  these  claims  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  a  century  in  some  instances, 
and  this  simply  mearis  he  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  money  which  is  his  until 
such  time  as  the  supplemental  bill  makes 
it  available. 

I  should  like  to  engage  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  in  a  bit  of  colloquy  at  tins 
point,  to  reinforce  the  language  of  the 
House  conferees,  because,  under  the  ar- 
rangement which  we  follow,  the  Senate 
conferees  do  not  write  a  report;  it  is 
written  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the 
House.  It  does  express,  however,  the  con- 
sensus of  the  conferees  of  both  Houses, 
and  it  was  made  specifically  clear,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islaiid 
will  agree  with  me,  that  in  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  next  year 
this  item  will  be  included;  and  we  have 
assurances  from  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  that  they  will  support  it.  Is  that 
not  the  understanding? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect; and  I  wish  to  say  this:  God  willing, 
when  we  come  back,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  deals  with  sup- 
plementals,  and  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  will  be 
the  ranking  Republican,  and  we  will  get 
the  job  done  and  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  the  item  will  get  in. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  a  moment.  Again,  I 
want  to  say  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Pastore  fought  as  hard  for  this 
item  as  he  did  for  other  items  in  the  bill, 
where  we  were  also  forced  to  make  con- 
cessions; and  I  certainly  agree  with  this 
observation  that  we  were  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish,  in  my  opinion,  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  $800,000  a  year  for  the 
rental  of  space  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  has  insufBcient  space  for  its 
books,  in  order  to  effect  an  "economy" 
of  saving  some  $2  milUon  which  we  had 
appropriated  in  this  bill  to  get  the  new 
library  building  started. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  YoungJ,  who  is  also 
on  the  committee. 

I  think  we  concluded  the  discussion  of 
this  Issue  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton suggesting  to  the  House  conferees, 
"Well,  can  we  say  to  the  Indians,  who 
have  had  this  claim  legally  adjudicated, 
that  they  can  look  forward  within  60 
davs  to  getting  their  money?" 

The  Hou.se  conferees  all  nodded  their 
head.-:,  as  I  recall, 

Mr.  MUNDT  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   M.'^GNUSON.  If  they   do  not  do 
that,  we  will  jerk  their  heads  up  again. 
Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  very  regretful  that  we 
were  not  able  to  sustain  this  appropria- 
tion for  the  Indians  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  In- 
dians have  been  nearly  100  years  getting 
this  claim  adjudicated,  and  even  if  we 
had  appropriated  the  money,  they  actu- 
ally would  not  receive  their  payments  for 
a  year  or  two,  at  least;  it  requires  fur- 
ther legislation  to  distribute  the  money 
to  the  Indians  in  my  State  and  else- 
where and  I  believe  in  every  other  State. 
They  are  the  poorest  people  of  all.  who 
need  help  the  worst. 

But  I  think  the  record  we  have  made 
will  assure  that  the  appropriation  will 
be  made  early  next  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
supplemental  bill  passed  the  Senate,  I 
was  one  of,  I  believe,  seven  Senators  who 
voted  against  it. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  about 
2  years  ago  I  resolved  to  stop  voting  for 
most  supplemental  appropriation  bills, 
particularly  those  that  we  pass  in  the 
last  hours  of  a  closing  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  did  this  because,  in  the  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
have  seen  us,  year  after  year,  struggle 
and  fiijht.  and  squeeze  the  appropriations, 
and  then,  time  after  time,  it  all  goes  right 
back  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  that 
on  the  years  I  have  served  on  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
recall  a  chairman  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation who  has  tried  any  harder  to 
avoid  the  very  thing  I  have  Just  com- 
mented upon. 

I  did  vote  against  the  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Senate  the  other  day.  partly 
because  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
resolution  I  had  formed,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  thought  this  particular  bill  went 
too  far  in  certain  respects. 

I  think  the  results  of  the  conference 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  think,  tn  Justice  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  there  is  not  any- 
one who  can  say  that  this  supplemental 
has  not  been  screened  with  the  ver>' 
greatest  of  care;  and  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
it  should  there  be  a  rollcall. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his  as- 
sociates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
ray  fellow  Senators  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  is  really  a  wizard  in  conference, 
and  who  can  accomplish  more  than  any 
other  Senator  that  I  know  of  when  he 
gets  down  to  business, 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  I.  too.  am  very 
sorry  that  hi.';  efforts  to  get  some  very 
badly  needed  appropriation  moneys  for 
the  Indian  claims  was  not  allowed;  but 
by  the  same  token.  I  am  delighted  that 


there  is  firm  language  in  the  report  which 
holds  out  more  than  a  strong  hope  that 
early  next  year  this  matter  will  be  at- 
tended to. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Montana,  that  I  am  indeed 
grateful  that  it  was  possible,  because  of 
their  efforts  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
House  conferees,  to  retain  the  legislative 
reallocation  for  the  Kelley  Flats  Airport 
in  Montana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  only  one  observation.  Mr.  President: 
Encomiums  of  this  high  quality  are 
usually  paid  only  to  a  Senator  who  is 
about  to  leave  the  Senate.  I  have  no  such 
intention. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
conference  report,  under  OCQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  there  appears  this 
language:  "$1,773,000,000:  Provided. 
That  those  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  that 
set  mandatory  funding  levels  for  pro- 
grams newly  authorized  therein,  shall 
not  be  effective  until  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968." 

I  have  two  questions.  I  take  it  it  will  be 
effective  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Second, 
will  the  Senator  give  us  an  example  of 
how  that  would  work? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  hold  that  question  in  abey- 
ance until  we  get  through  with  this  mat- 
ter, I  will  get  into  that  in  some  depth. 
We  will  bring  up  the  matter  at  that  time. 
Mr.  MILLKR.  I  will  be  happy  to  wait. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  want  to  discuss  that  very  proposi- 
tion. I  will  answer  those  questions  at  that 
time,  with  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
Senator. 

So,  In  conclusion,  the  total  of  the  bill 
would  be  $1,842,923,790.  which  is  $234.- 
586.519  under  the  Senate  version  of  $2,- 
077.510.309;  $163,487,290  over  the  House 
version,  which  totaled  $1,679,436,500; 
and  $277,861,210  under  the  budget  esti- 
mates, which  totaled  $2,120,785,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  for  the 
vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  now  prepared 
to  discuss  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  and  see  If  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  is  in  accord  with 
what  I  say. 

The  House  has  added  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate,  the 
following  amendment:  "$1,773,000,000. 
Provided,  That  those  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  that  .set  mandatory  funding  levels 
for  programs  newly  authorized  therein 
shall  not  be  effective  during  fiscal  year 
1968." 

In  explaining  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, Representative  Mahon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  conferees  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

The  authorization  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Included  a  few  new 
programs.  In  at  least  two  Instances,  a  floor 
was  placed  In  the  legislation  with  regard 
to   the   amount  of   funds   that   were   to   be 


used  for  these  programs.  For  Instance,  wltb 
regaird  to  the  new  Special  Impact  Programs. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  the  special 
Impact  program  is  not  new.  It  was  In  ef- 
fect last  year,  has  been  authorized  and 
is  presently  an  ongoing  program;  $25 
million  was  appropriated  for  it.  It  is  prtis- 
ently  in  effect.  I  go  back  to  the  quou- 
tlon: 

The  authorization  bill  carries  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  EMrector 
shall  reserve  not  less  than  7  percent  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part."  Also,  in 
connection  with  the  newly  authorized  Emer- 
gency Pood  and  Medical  Services. 

I  interpolate  that  this  is  a  new  author- 
ization for  this  program.  There  never 
was  specific  reference  to  it  before,  al- 
though the  OEO  has  always  had  general 
authority  to  fund  such  a.ssistance. 

I  continue  the  quote: 

The  bin  carries  the  following  language: 
"The  Director  shall  reserve  and  make  avail- 
able not  less  than  $25,000,000  for  the  Hscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  not  less  thaa 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thli 
program." 

Since  practically  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year 
Is  passed  and  since  It  la  highly  unlikely  that 
these  new  programs  can  be  Immediately  In- 
augurated since  rules  and  regulations  and 
guidelines  must  be  established,  the  conferees 
felt  It  unwise  to  require  that  not  less  than 
a  certain  sum  be  spent  on  such  programs. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  In  connection  with  Amend- 
ment No.  3  which  will  Include  language 
to  set  aside  these  floors  on  all  new  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  motion  was  the  one  I  read  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

This  action  Is  not  taken  with  a  view  to 
discouraging  the  prompt  Initiation  of  the 
programs  but  simply  to  give  the  Director 
some  discretion  In  the  matter  of  funding. 
The  language  in  the  motion  which  will  be 
offered  Is  effective  only  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year.  It  does  not  extend  to  fiscal 
year  1969. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  whether  the  net  effect  of 
that  is  not  solely  to  remove  from  the 
special  impact  program,  whether  or  not 
it  is  new,  the  mandatory  7-percent  floor 
and  to  remove  from  the  emergency  food 
program,  which  Is  new,  the  mandator^' 
$25  million  floor,  and  leave  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  whole  $1,773  million  and, 
within  that  total,  the  funds  allocated  to 
the  two  programs,  substantially  within 
the  discretion  of  Mr.  Shriver,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  think  we  ought  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  whole  historical 
backgroimd  that  led  to  this. 

This  was  not  unilateral  Initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  This  was  also  a 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate, 

Here  is  the  full  picture,  and  I  hope  we 
will  all  harken  to  the  figures  I  give. 

The  Senate  legislative  committee  au- 
thorized $2,258  million  for  this  fiscal 
year.  That  was  the  authorization. 

The  administration  submitted  a 
budget  estimate  of  $2,060  million.  When 
the  measure  went  to  conference  between 
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the  House  and  Senate,  they  agreed  on  a 
flffure  of  $1,980  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  bring  this  up  now,  but  will  wait  un- 
til we  get  through.  I  will  then  come  back. 

Mr  CLARK.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
ported from  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  amount 
that  was  agreed  to  in  conference,  the 
authorized  amount  of  $1,980  million. 

When  Mr.  Shriver  appeared  before  our 
committee,  he  explained  that  in  order 
for  him  to  carry  out  all  of  the  programs 
that  are  now  in  progress  at  the  current 
level  would  require  $1,788  mlUion. 

When  we  went  to  the  conference,  the 
best  figure  we  could  get  was  $1,773  mil- 
Uon  which  is  $15  million  below  the 
amount  that  Sargent  Shriver  said  he 
would  need  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams he  is  now  conducting  at  the  cur- 
rent level.  That  means  that  if  he  is  to 
pursue  that  course,  to  begin  with,  he  will 
be  short  S15  million. 

If  we  set  a  floor  on  any  particular  pro- 
gram—and the  requirement  in  the  au- 
tliorization  bill  on  this  was  7  percent  set 
aside  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
title  I— and  if  we  take  7  percent  of  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  conference,  that 
comes  to  $49  million. 

If  we  take  $49  miUion  in  that  program 
and  then  take  the  Stennis  program  of  $25 
million,  that  brings  us  to  a  total  of  $74 

million.  ^  .,  „„o 

If  we  take  $74  million  out  of  $1,773 
million,  and  allocate  it  to  one  program,  it 
necessarily  means  that  Sargent  Shriver 
would  have  to  begin  either  to  cut  dowTi, 
suffocate,  or  cut  out  one  of  the  ongoing 
programs. 

In  order  not  to  put  him  In  that  box— 
and  I  use  that  word  advisedly— we 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  handle  it, 
if  all  the  money  he  was  going  to  have 
was  SI. 773  million,  was  to  give  him  the 
flexibilitv  and  the  discretion  to  run  this 
program,  and,  if  at  any  time,  he  felt  he 
could  put  a  Uttle  more  money  in  one  pro- 
gram than  in  another  program,  or  reallo- 
cate the  money,  he  ought  to  be  given  that 
discretion.  And  that  was  done. 

Because  of  that  fact,  we  removed  the 
restriction,  and  that  was  the  only  reason 
(or  it^not  because  we  did  not  want  to 
pursue  the  impact  program,  not  because 
we  did  not  want  him  to  feed  the  hungry 
children.  We  want  him  to  do  all  that. 
But  we  wanted  to  give  him  the  latitude 
to  use  $1,773  billion  the  be.st  way  he  knew 
in  carr>ing  out  the  purpose  of  Congress. 
That  is  the  only  reason  we  did  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  I  believe  what 
he  did  was  sensible  and  wise. 

I  should  like  to  make  Just  two  addi- 
tional comments. 

First.  The  Senator— quite  inadvertent- 
ly. I  am  sure — referred  to  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  as  $2,060 
million,  which  is  correct;  but  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  House  was  only  $1,600 
million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Appropriated,  rather. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Authorized. 

Mr   PASTORE   Authorized,  too? 


Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

So  that  when  we  went  to  conference  on 
the  authorization  bill,  we  had  a  pretty 
tough  time  getting  them  up  to  $1,- 
980,000,000. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  again  for 
sticking  with  the  authorization  commit- 
tee in  bringing  out  of  the  Senate  the  full 
amount  authorized. 

My  final  point  is  that,  although  the 
special  impact  program  is  no  longer 
manditorily  earmarked  because,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,    they    imdertook    to    tinker 

with  the  legislative  authorization  bill 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  had  to,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
tinkering.  It  is  a  matter  of  doing  what 
is  right,  ,      ^,  , 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now,  let  us  make  this 
clear.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  authoriza- 
tion committee  is  concerned— and  I 
speak  as  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  authorization— I  hope 
very  much  that  despite  the  amendment 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  look  with  great  favor  upon  feeding 
the  hungry  children  and  adults  of  Amer- 
ica and  using  some  part  of  this  bill  for 
the  Stennis  program,  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services. 

I  hope,  also,  that  since  the  special  im- 
pact program  is  not  a  new  program — it  is 
already  in  effect — some  part  of  the  money 
with  respect  to  which  he  has  acquired 
new  flexibility,  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  will  be 
spent  to  keep  the  special  impact  program 
going  at  least  at  the  rate  at  which  funds 
were  appropriated  for  It  last  year,  and 
I  hope  more. 

I    thank    the    Senator    from    Rhode 

Island.  ,^^      .r 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  if 
Sargent  Shriver  does  not  feed  the  hungry 
children  with  this  money,  then  I  do  not 
know  the  man;  because  I  know  of  no 
greater  man  or  greater  humanitarian 
who  came  over  the  pike  in  my  public  life 
than  Sargent  Shriver,  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  him.  I  think  he  is  a  great 
administrator,  a  great  American,  and  a 
great  humanitarian. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PASTORE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  should  like  to  Join  the 
majority  leader  and  other  Senators  in  a 
tribute  to  the  creativity,  the  skill,  the 
integrity,  and  the  fair  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  working  with  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  speak  as  a 
conferee  on  the  authorization  bill,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  and  now  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee — and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  through  as  many  of 
these  negotiations  as  anyone  else. 

What  the  Senator  has  done  now  is  to 
make  crystal  clear,  in  my  judgment,  what 
the  situation  amounts  to.  I  shaU  not  re- 
peat what  has  l)een  done. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  one  of  the 
most  creative  actions  taken  by  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  was  the  statement 
in  the  report  which  resulted  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  which  reads  as  follows: 


The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  di- 
rected to  examine,  reexamine,  and  keep  its 
programs  under  constant  evaluation,  with  a 
view  toward  weeding  out  programs  that  are 
insufficient  and  replacing  them  with  either 
proven  or  new  programs  which  are  more 
promising.  The  committee  strongly  feels  that 
much  greater  concentration  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  worst  areas  of  poverty.  The 
committee  is  to  be  kept  Informed. 

Is  there  anything  that  has  been  done 
by  the  conference,  that  has  been  said  in 
that  conference,  in  the  other  body,  or 
said  here,  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
manager  of  the  conference  report, 
changes    the    direction    that    is    there 

stated? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  we  expect 
Sargent  Shriver  to  have  the  flexibility 
to  move  around.  He  is  admonished  in 
this  report  to  watch  these  programs  very 
closelv,  to  see  whether,  in  his  Judgment, 
thev  "are  carrying  out  the  purpose, 
whether  they  are  too  expensive,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  and  to  do  what  needs 
to  "be  done.  This  is  the  admonishment 
and  I  beUeve  it  is  acceptable  to  him.  and 
I  believe  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  When  we  speak  of  au- 
thorized programs  in  the  committee  re- 
port we  include  even  programs  in  which 
we  have  eUminated  the  concept  of  floor? 
That  allwarograms.  including  previously 
authorized  or  old  programs— such  as 
community  action,  special  impact,  and 
small  business  assistance— a."^  well  as 
i-iewly  authorized  programs— such  as 
emergency  food  and  day  care— all  stand 
on  the  same  footing  in  terms  of  their 
ehglbiUtv  for  funding? 

Mr    PASTORE.   That  is  correct. 
Mr     JAVITS.    So    that    the    Senator 
would  agree  that   we  have  eliminated 
floors,  but  we  have  set  no  ceilings? 

Mr  PASTORE  We  have  not  ntiated 
these  programs.  We  have  not  touched 
these  programs.  All  we  have  done  is  to 
remove  the  compulsory  floor.  That.  I  am 
afraid,  would  have  tied  up  the  admims- 
trator  a  little  too  unduly. 

Mr  JAVTTS,  The  Senator  wiU  recall 
that  when  we  discussed  this  matter  at 
the  time  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  was  before  us.  I  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  report  of  the  other 
body  in  the  report  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  they  sought  to  ear- 
mark more  than  $1  milUon  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  special  pur- 
poses.  The   Senator   then   said. 

Therefore,  we.  In  our  report,  vlUated  that. 
We  will  go  into  a  conference  and  talk  about 
It  and  I  do  not  think  we  wlU  Have  mucH 
trouble. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  As  the 
result  of  the  conference,  the  Senator 
states  to  the  Senate  that  the  earmark- 
ing attempted  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  was  \itiated? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  JA\TTS.  Now,  last,  is  the  Sena- 
tor's view  confirmed,  in  his  judgment— 
I  believe  it  is,  but  I  ask  his  judgment— 
bv  the  statement  of  Chairman  Mahon  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
the  House  floor— the  statement  which 
Senator  Clark  read— when  he  stated: 
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To  wit.  the  adoption  of  this  particular 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which  was 
adopted  in  the  House — 
Is  not  taken  with  a  view  to  discouraging  the 
prompt  Initiation  of  the  programs — 

Including  the  new  programs — 

but  simply  to  give  the  Director  some  discre- 
tion in  the  matter  of  funding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
there  is  any  question  about  It,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  because  we  did  not  have 
it  very  clear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  return  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
M:ller1,  this  only  applies  to  1968.  It  does 
not  apply  to  1969.  So  far  as  1969  is  con- 
cerned, what  was  authorized  and  con- 
tained in  the  authorization  bill  Is  bind- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
especially  appreciate  the  full  explana- 
tion by  both  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  statement  which  I  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Sm:th,  which  was  initiated  by  her, 
is  the  result  of  the  joint  work  of  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Senator  Milton  Young,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative   clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
TMr.  GrtteningI.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.souri  [Mr.  LoncI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr.  East- 
land!  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
LciUi-siana  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Mmne.sota  [Mr.  Mondale!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  and  the  Senator  from 
Creorgia  [Mr  Talmadge!  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  'Mr  Bartlett!.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  !Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRrENiNGl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Mabama  'Mr  Hill!    the  Sen- 


ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 


NOT  VOTING 

Hill 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Lont;,  La. 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Murphy 
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Percy 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  m 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "$1,773,000,000; 
Provided,  That  those  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  that 
set  mandatory  funding  levels  for  programs 
newly  authorized  therein  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968". 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Change  the  section  niunber  In  said  amend- 
ment from  "Sec.  602"'  to  read:  "Sec.  502". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  the  bill  reflecting 
the  budget  estimates  submitting  the 
amount  agreed  to  in  the  House  and  the 
amounts  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on  the 
final  conference  figure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 


[No.  394  Leg.) 

YEAS— 69 

Baker 

Gore 

Miller 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hansen 

Morse 

Boggs 

Harrl-s 

Morton 

Brewster 

Hart 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Havden 

Mu^kle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Holllnes 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Pell 

Case 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

J.ivits 

Randolph 

Clark 

•lordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Spong 

Cotton 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Symington 

C'lrtls 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

T>-ding8 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ervln 

McGee 

Williams.  Del. 

Pannln 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 3 

Young,  Ohio 

McClellan 

Stenuls 

Thurmond 

Department  or  activity 


Budget 
estimate 


Version  of  bill 


House 


Senate 


Conference 
action 


CHAPTER  I 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses J785.  000 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs '.         '  60.000.000 

Totalchapter  1 60,785.000 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Salaries  and  expenses .  (13.482.000) 

PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total  chapter  II 


V06.S00 
54. 000. 000 

54. 706. 500 


10.000.000 


2.200.000 
12.200.000 


$785. 000 
64.  200.  000 

64.985,000 


10,000.000 


2. 200. 000 
12.200.000 


S745.750 
56.  700. 000 

57,445.750 


10,000,000 


2. 200, 000 
12,200.000 
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rAMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL— Continuea  any    pCrSOn    COUld    dO    in    handling    thCSe 

coMPAKft  ^^ ^^^  difficult  bills  which  came  in  here  at 

■                                                                                    Version  of  bill  "ii -59"  just  before  we  go  home  at  "mid- 

Department  or  actlvKy                                    ^u^dge^          —^- ^^;;^^         Conf^eoce  ^.^^^  .. 

■ From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  want 

'  to  congratulate  him. 

*^"*'^'^''  '"  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  difficult  to  express  my  feelings  at  this 

„^rt„ni..  nroBram                                 $2  060  000,000  $1,612,500,000  $1,980,000,000  $1,773,000,000  time  to  the  scnlor  Senator  from  Rhode 

E£onom.copportun.t,  program __ = _==  Island  [Mr.  PASTORE ].  Rarely  have  I  ever 

CHAPTER  IV  j^jj  j.j^g  opportunity  to  witness  any  Sen- 

LEGiSLATivE  BRANCH  ator    managing    two    highly    important 

conference  reports  with  such  outstand- 

^•""*  ing  skill  and  ability  within  such  a  short 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate;                                                                             g  g^g              g  qdo  period  of  time.  On  the  surface,  the  record 

Folding  documents l[][["]["[[]   [[""\""\"              i'.oio              91040  cannot   possibly   demonstrate    the   long 

'"'"*'** hours  and  tireless  devotion  involved  in 

House  of  Representatives  reaching  an  agreement  at  the  conference 

Gratuity  to  widov.  01  deceased  member 30,000             30.000             30.000  concerning  a  matter  of  such  magnitude 

.   u.  .  ..K  r,„i.»i  as     the     supplemental     appropriations 

Architect  01  the  Capitol  measure  containing  the  poverty  program 

Caprtoi  buildings  and  grounds:                                                         j/iwoTQ>        J  n35  oooi       <  (135  000)  funds.  But  when  that  task  is  made  doubly 

IS^IiVBSifc^  ^^"^^^^^^^^^'::::          ::;:;:::::::::  .-..^      *       23?;ooo^      Wm  difficult  with  the  addition  of  the  foreign 

Library  buildings  anj  grounds.  Library  of  Congress:                                                                  ?  800  000  *'^  appropriations  measure,  it  iS  a  truly 

James  Madison  Memorial  Buiidmg '     ' Outstanding  event.  Senator  Pastore  has 

Total  chapter  IV.... SO-OW         3,078,040           278,040  earned  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the  entire 

CHAPTER  V  Senate.        _______^___ 

Claims  and  judgments 17.247,269  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  TABULATION    OF    ALL    APPROPRIA- 

g,j„(,  total                                  2,120,785,000      1,679,436,500      2,077,510,309      1,842,923.790  TION      BILLS      HANDLED      DURING 

_ ■ — .      ^„ THE      FIRST      SESSION      OF      THE 

1  Excludes  $4  200,000  requested  but  previously  carried  as  a  budget  estimate  in  other  appropriation  bills.  onTTT     rnNHRFSS 

1  To  be  derived  by  tranVfer  from  "Expansion  of  facilities.  Capitol  Power  Plant.  90  VH     LUMUtti^&O 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President  if  I  may  eign  aid  bill  and,  second,  in  conferences  Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
ha^e  Jutt  one  morenV  I  know  we  are  with  the  other  body  in  trying  to  bring  unanimous  consent  to  have  Prmled  in 
coming  to  the  end  ?f  our  day.  which  will  the  final  figures  together,  that  we  have  the  Record  a  tabulation  o.^  U  appropria- 
STblv  be^e  last  day  of  this  session,  at  last  produced  a  final  figure  which  has  tion  bills  handled  durmg  the  first  session 
Kflt^nrtotlketLfoccii^^^^^^^^  been  adopted  and  now  goes  to  the  Presi-  of  the  90th  Congress^  ^ong  other 
S  members  of  the  Appropriati^  Com-  dent  for  his  signature  Also  in  the  hear-  things,  this  table  shows  direct  appropria - 
StSeTor  their  fine  cSSpe?ation  in  work-  ings,  and  the  testimony  for  the  builduag  tions  totaUng  $127^77,895.247  made  dur- 
Se  out  these  laS  two  biUs  under  very  of  supplemental  appropriations  and  the  ing  this  session^  This  amount  is  $5,-95  - 
K  cl^cumSces  but  particularly  handling  of  them  both  on  the  floor  and  188  030  below  the  budget  estmiates  sub- 
to  say  a  word  of  praise  to  the  members  in  conference,  and  now  m  the  conference  mitted  to  the  Sen<.tc 
of  the  staff  to  all  the  dedicated  voung  report,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  be-  In  addition  to  the  app:  opnatio:.  meas- 
In  and  women  v^^odevotodthen^  :;eve  I  have  ever  seen  such  a  diligent,  ures,  the  Congress  has  approved  House 
S  a?Suously  to  ^Seir  rSponsibihties,  such  a  patient,  such  an  a.gressive-it  is  Joint  Resolution  888  which  contains  pro- 
which  made  things  easier  than  they  oth-  hard  to  be  both  patient  and  aggressive  visions  to  reduce  Federal  obUpations  in 
erie  woufd  ha"  e  been                                      at  the  same  time,  but  we  have  seen  that  fiscal  year  1968  in  excess  of  C9  billior  and 

I   sav    to   my    colleagues    now    In    the     here-such   an  altoi^ether  effective  per-  Federal  expenditures  m  fiscal  year  1968 

Chamber   as^hisi^^ayb^  the  last  day  I     formance  by  any  one  Senator  as  I  have  in  excess  of  54  billion  under  the  budget 

ai^^onS'fLttos^eLherfduringtL     seen  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  distm-  estimates   submitted   by    the   President. 

L^io"  .Twant  to  wish  you  all  a  Merry      guished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is-  The  latter  fi^iires  mclude  s^Mc  reduc- 

Chrlstmas                                                           1^"^  IMr  PastoreI.  tions  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  «p- 

Mr  HOLLAND   Mr   President,  mav  I         I  want  to  say  that  he  should  have  a  propnation  bills. 

say  as  one  who  labored  in  the  vineyard     happy   Christmas.    He   .should   go   away  There  being  no  objection  the  simima^- 

a  little  bit  with  our  distinguished  chair-      from  here  with  a  conscience  at  perfect  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

man  in  trying,  first,  to  bring  out  a  for-     rest  because  he  has  done  the  finest  job  as  follows: 

,  SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  gCTH  CONG.,  1ST  StSS. 

(Does  not  include  any  permanent  appropriations  >| 

Budget  estimates          Passed  House          Budget  estimates  Passed  Seiwte                Enacted           (+)  or  (-)  enacted 

considered  by  House                                   considered  by  Senate  compared  to  budget 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1968:  «7  en  787  nnn 

TteasuryPost  OtTice J7, 613, 787, 000 

District  o(  Columbia:  ,  ...  „„. 

Federal  payments.....   mJmOOO 

Federal  loan  approprution ,i!7«nnn 

Interior                                            1.  *43. /SJ.uuu 

Loan  andcontract  authorizations i^R??'??^^ 

Independent  Olfices-HUD - ^°•??S•S^•^^ 

Contract  authorization  (rent  supplements) $«'SS'S5' 

Labor-HEW                                       'li.iii.b\Ji,iM^ 

Slate,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary '  ^- ?i?' ?f?- ??S 

i,»;o|alivp                                               Zil.Jll.lij: 

AeSure —  — "5.021,097.400 

Transportation 'i'K7*ii'f  (ii? 

Public  viiorks                                    4.oo/,ou,ww 

NASA            ■.■■.".■■.■.■■-....--- 5. 100,000,000 

Military'construction'.!'."'.'." ?' 2?o' ?S5- SS^ 

Foreign  assistance  - ;'ri5'7«Sm 

Supplemental  (poverty.  Appalachia,  etc.) Z.  1^.  IS3,  wu 

SubtoUl,  1968  bills 133,040,228,004 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXm 2331— Part  27 


$7,499,230,000    $7,615,148,000    $7,555,167,000    $7,545,641,000 


59. 499. 000 

48,100,000 

1,365.310,150 

(16.200,000) 

n  10, 013, 178,782 


>  13. 137, 

>2.  194. 

228, 

M.770. 

(859, 

70.295. 

•1,530, 

4,622. 

4.583. 

2. 142, 

2.775. 

1,679, 


488,000 

026,  500 

089,952 

580,950 

600,000) 

200.000 

198,372 

922,000 

400,000 

693,000 

011,000 

436.500 


73. 

89. 

1,458. 

>>  10,820, 

(40, 

•13.424, 

>2,347, 

276, 

"5.021, 

(859, 

71.584. 

•1,718. 

4.867, 

5,100, 

2.937, 

3,818. 

2. 120. 


499,000 

700,000 

218,000 

700,000) 

513,700 

000,000) 

146.000 

803. 195 

005,210 

097.400 

600.000) 

000.000 

618.772 

813.000 

000,000 

000.000 

736.000 

785.000 


71. 

79. 
399. 
(16, 
514, 
(40, 
421, 


1. 

:>10, 

13. 
"2,186, 

275, 
"6.782. 

(909. 
70.132. 

•1.631. 

4.776. 
4.678, 
2.099 
3.313, 
2. 077, 


499.000 

67, 

200.000 

79. 

359.550 

1.382, 

200.000) 

(•§• 

830.900 

:"10,139. 

000,000) 

(10. 
"13.255. 

660.000 

105,500 

'2,169, 

885,804 

275. 

529.  789 

'4.952, 

000,000) 

(859. 

320,000 

69.936. 

407,272 

•1,581, 

064,000 

4,689. 

900,000 

4.588. 

350.000 

2.093. 

345,000 

2. 876. 

510.  309 

1,842, 

478,200 
200.000 
848.350 
200.000) 
473.900 
000.000) 
356.000 
012.  500 
699. 035 
945.700 
600.000) 
620.000 
905. 772 
938.000 
,900,000 
,362.000 
,591.000 
, 923. 790 


-$69,507,000 

-6.020.800 

-10.500.000 

-75,369,650 

(-14.500,000) 

-681.039.800 

(-30,000,000) 

-168.790.000 

-178,790.695 

-306,175 

-68,151.700 

-1,647,380.006" 
-138.713.000 
-177.875.000 
-511.100.000 
-843,638.000 
-942. 145.090 
-277.861.210 


126,944.364.206    133.273.083.277    131,015,134,124    127,477,895,247    -5,795,188,036 
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December  15,  1967 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  House 


Passed  House 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Enacted 


(+)or(-),  enacted 
compared  to  budget 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967: 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam) _ 12.275.870.000 

2d  supplemenUI 2.134,932,833 

Subtotal,  1967  bills „ 14,410,802,833 

Total  forthe  session 147,451,030.837 


12. 196,  520, OOO 
2,041,826,133 

14,238,346.133 


12.275,870,000 
2.257.604.652 

14,533,474.652 


12,196.520.000 
2, 260, 246, 933 

14,456.766,933 


12,196,520,000 
2.197,931,417 

14.394,451,417 


-79.350.000 
-59,673.235 

-139,023,235 


141.182,710.339         147.806.557.929         145,471,901,057         141,872,346,664         -5,934,211,265 


>  Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  In  January  budget  at  about  {15.212,- 
066,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  of  permanent  "new  obligation.il  autliority"  lor  1968  were 
tentatively  estimated  in  the  January  budget  at  S17.4S2.899.0O0.) 

^  Includes  advance  funding  lor  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget. 
J980.000.000;  House  bill,  J925,000,000;  Senate  bill.  $955,000  000;  enacted,  $925,000,000  ) 

■And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  lollows:  Independent  Offices-HUO,  $3,235,000,000 
in  budget  estimates.  $881,000,000  in  House  bill,  $3,235,000,000  in  Senate  bill  and  $3,235,000,000 


enacted;  Labor-HEW,  $115  000.000  in  budget  estimates.  House  bill  and  enacted;  Stale,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  $150,000,000  inl)udget  estimates.  House  bill.  Senate  bill  and  enacted: 
Agriculture,  $800  000.000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700  000,000  in  Senate  bill  and 
$750  000  000  enacted  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget.  $4,300,000,000;  total  In  Houu 
bills.  $1,946,000,000;  total  In  Senate  bills.  $4,085,000,000;  total  enacted,  $4,250,000,000. 

«  Includes  advance  funding  lor  fiscal  1969  tor  grantsln-ald  lor  airports  (budget  $75,000,000; 
House  bill.  $65,000,000;  Senate  bill,  $75,000,000;  enacted,  $70,000,000). 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  tabulation  giving  the  effect  of 
the  reductions  under  the  "10  percent-2 


percent"  formula  that  was  enacted  as 
title  n  of  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


EFFECT  OF  TITLE  It  OF  H.J.  RES.  888  ON  CONTROLLABLE  OBLIGATIONS 
|ln  mlllionsi 


Department  or  agency 

\ 

Budgeted 
controllable 
obligations 

(1) 

Congressional 

reductions  in 

obligations 

(estimate) 

(2) 

H.J.  Res.  888 
additional 
reductions 
(estimate) 

(3) 

Total 
reductions 
(estimate) 

(4) 

Revised 
obligations 
(estimate) 

(5) 

Agriculture 

Commerce                _  

J4.322 

1.070 

510 

7.498 

1.351 

1.668 

477 

525 

532 

306 

1.456 

917 

2.646 

699 

5,061 

1,754 

2,060 

2.450 

1.300 

2.450 

-682 

4  $72 

104 

10 

174 

488 

85 

20 

27 

62 

6 

-f6 

7 

115 

8 

511 

1 

287 

560 

88 

$448 

None 

57 

542 

150 

43 

None 

20 

49 

12 

104 

26 

85 

113 

None 

118 

None 

None 

246 

"""+366" 

$376 
104 

67 
716 
638 
128 

20 

47 
111 

18 

98 

33 
200 
121 
511 
119 
287 
560 
334 

""■■+366"" 

$3,946 
966 

Corps  ol  Engineers 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development... 
Interior            .  

'.'.I'.'.'.'.'.IX'.'. 

443 
6.782 

713 
1,540 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office          ..  

-:--- 

457 
478 
421 

State 

Transportation 

Treasury                                    .  . 

"'.'.'.'.'.""." 

288 

1,358 

884 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

General  Services  Administration... 

-■- 

2.446 
578 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration... 

Veterans'  Administration .^ 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity . 

Economic  assistance                      .  . .  .  - 

4.550 
1,635 
1.773 
1.890 

Other  civilian  programs 

^^  — 

966 

2.450 

IntertunJ  transactions        .       .  ,. 

r 

-682 

I. 

300 

c... 

Subtotal 

Defense  non-Vietnam              

38.370 

54.100 

595 

2.475 

2,516 

196 

1.713 
2.884 
None 

4.188 

5.400 

196 

34.182 
48.700 

f^ilitary  assistance                     .  . 

399 

?.... 

Total 

93,065 

5.187 

4.597 

9,784 

83,281 

COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  meeting  we  had  today  on  the 
subject  of  the  copper  strike,  and  then  the 
round  robin  in  the  Chamber  a  short  time 
ago,  with  the  interesting  colloquy  con- 
cerning possible  solutions  to  the  copper 
strike,  when  I  went  back  to  my  ofiQce  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  miner's  wife 
who,  more  eloquently  than  anything  I 
said,  or  the  majority  leader  said,  or  any 
of  the  other  Senators  said,  demonstrates 
the  need  to  settle  this  Lm fortunate  strike 
that  has  created  such  a  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  letter,  exactly 
as  written. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Butte.  Mont.. 
December   13.   1967. 

Dear  Ma.  Metcalf:  Am  asking  for  a  Federal 
fact  finding  board  bearing  for  the  Company 
&  Unions. 


Conditions  are  desperate  here  In  Butte; 
Stores,  restaurants  &  other  businesses  falling 
due  to  the  strike  &  the  company  buying  up 
the  property  for  pit  mining.  People  are  being 
harassed  to  get  us  out  of  this  area.  The 
comp.iny  wants  people  to  take  down  these 
buildings  so  the  cost  to  them  Is  nil.  I  hope 
we  get  the  same  contract  as  Pima  as  I  read 
so  do  you.  My  husband  Is  62  years  old  &  we 
have  been  drawing  on  our  savings  to  main- 
tain our  self  resp>€ct.  The  Co.  pensions  as  of 
now  are  $77.00  per  mo.  The  teamsters  get 
$135.00 — Very  few  men  receive  pensions,  also 
the  company  has  realized  a  great  profit  on  the 
group  Insurances.  Many  have  had  to  drop 
their  group  Ins  due  to  lack  of  funds.  With 
the  help  of  God  and  you,  Mansfield  &  Olson 
working  In  the  Strikers  t>ehalf  I  am  sure  we 
can  win. 

Thanking  you  kindly. 

The  temperature  now  Is  —8 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  VIETNAMESE 
SENATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  8.  1967,  by  unanimous  vote,  the 
54  Senators  present  at  the  Vietnamese 


Senate  in  Saigon  condemned  the  acts  of 
terrorism  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

Recently,  the  Stat-e  Department  and 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
were  openly  discussing  the  contacts  they 
had  made  with  mcmber.s  of  the  NLF. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  so 
anxious  to  meet  with  NLF  agents  if  they 
read  the  contents  of  this  resolution,  par- 
ticularly when  the  entire  Vietnamese 
Senate  denounced  to  the  world  the 
traitorous  attitude  of  the  NLF,  the  en- 
emy of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Following  Is  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Vietnamese  Senate  on  Friday,  December  8, 
1967,  condemning  all  schemes  designed  to 
recognize  the  National  Liberation  Front  un- 
der any  form.  After  the  debate,  the  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  all  54  Sen- 
ators present: 

"The  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
energetically  condemns  the  acts  of  terrorism 
and  sabotage  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam,  the 
most  striking  example  of  which  is  the  atro- 
cious massacre  of  refugees  from  communism 
at  Dak  Son  on  December  5.  1967. 

"The  Senate  affirms  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  usurps  the  name  of  'The 
Government  of  Vietnam'  and  Is  only  the  tool 
of  aggression  from  North  Vietnam.  All  plots 
to  recognize  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  any  form  are  violations  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

"Once  again  the  Senate  denounces  before 
domestic  and  lntcrnatlon.il  opinion  the  trai- 
torous attitude  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  enemv  of  the  Vietnamese  people." 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  local  newspapers  published  a  story 
concerning  so-called  senatorial  maneu- 
vers with  respect  to  the  social  security 
conference  report.  In  the  article,  written 
by  Mr.  Walter  R.  Mears  of  the  Asstx;l- 
ated  Press,  he  speaks  of  two  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  as  fol- 
lows : 

Long  and  Byrd  engineered  passage  of  a 
bin.  the  Social  Security  Increase,  when  only 
a  handful  of  Senators  were  on  hand  soon 
after  the  Senate  convened  at  9  a.m. 
yesterday. 


Well  that  term  "engineered"  is  net 
niilte  a  correct  ievm.  There  were  enough 
Senators  here  and  enough  Senators  who 
could  hear  to  know  precisely  what  was 
going  on  I  was  in  and  close  to  the  well 
most  of  the  time,  and  I  knew  what  was 
Bolng  on  When  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  the  Presiding  Officer, 
said  'The  question  is  on  adoption  of  the 
conference  report."  and  the  question 
was  "yes"  or  "no."  the  question  was  put. 
and  that  was  it.  The  question  was  raised 
about  reconsideration.  I  forget,  but  I 
think  I  m:\de  the  motion  to  table. 

So  I  accept  my  share  of  the  resrwn- 
sibillty,  and  in  so  doing  I  do  not  apol- 
ogize for  a  moment  to  any  Senator  who 
was  asleep  at  the  switch.  If  they  are 
going  to  conduct  a  "mlnibuster."  or 
filibuster,  or  some  other  kind  of  "bus- 
ter," they  had  better  be  "up  and  at  'em" 
and  better  be  "watching  their  apples." 
because  It  Is  not  my  function  or  that  of 
the  majority  leader  to  have  to  call  up 
Members  of  this  body  and  say,  'Please 
come  over  here  if  you  want  to  be  heard, 
please  come  over  here  if  you  want  to 
vote,  please  come  over  here  if  you  want 
to  participate." 

That  is  what  the  staff  Is  here  for.  They 
keep  everybody  advised  as  to  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

I  think  this  kind  of  article  is  a  distinct 
disservice  to  two  outstanding  Senators, 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  also  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  exhibited  the 
greatest  kind  of  patience  on  this  floor, 
who  has  been  diligent  almost  to  a  fault, 
and  who  has  been  here  early  and  late. 
Instead  of  scolding  them  as  thl.';  article 
does.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  applauded 
for  their  actions  in  the  Senate,  for  keep- 
ing the  Senate  moving.  It  cannot  be 
stalemated.  It  cannot  be  stopped,  partic- 
ularly in  the  adjournment  season.  Every 
Senator  ought  to  know,  and  he  ought  to 
be  here,  when  he  contemplates  action  of 
some  kind  In  order  to  stalemate  ad- 
journment and  have  this  go  into  another 
week  or  have  the  social  security  bill  go 
over  into  a  new  year. 

Fortunately,  it  turned  out  all  right. 
because  we  were  put  into  a  bargaining 
position  where  we  could  get  a  day  certain 
for  a  vote.  Wherever  I  participated  and 
whatever  I  had  to  do  in  it.  I  accept  that 
role  gladly,  cheerfully,  and  proudly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  I  had  dis- 
cussions about  this  very  matter  this 
morning.  I  have  juit  been  handed  the 
material  that  the  dlst'ngulshed  minority 
leader  put  in  the  Record.  As  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  concerned.  It 
Is  a  moderate  and  accurate  description 
of  what  happened.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Montaim  was  prepared  to  talk  on 
the  bill.  He  went  to  the  acting  majority 
leader,  he  went  to  the  manaeer  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor,  and  told  each  of  them 
he  was  prepared  to  talk  on  the  legi-slatlon 
the  night  before.  Tlie  Senatxir  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  (Mr.  Gore!  said.  'I  am  hungn,-. 
Let's  go  home."  I  said.  Very  well  I  will 
talk  tomorrow.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  this  important  and  significant 
legislation."  Then  I  said  to  him,  "I  have 


a  meeting  of  a  committee  at  9:30,  where 
one  of  my  constituents  will  come  in  and 
Ls  to  be  confirmed  for  a  nomination  on 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  I  would 
like  to  talk  on  the  bill." 

This  does  not  involve  any  kind  of  a 
■buster."   It   involves   a   question   of   the 
right  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  presentation  on  the  floor.  There  were 
weeks  of  hearings  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  were  p&iies  of  debates. 
There   were   weeks   of   hearings   in   the 
Senate.    There    were    days    of    executive 
hearings.  We  had  debate  on  the  floor. 
This  Senator  sat  on  this  floor  and  lis- 
tened as  patiently  and  as  courteously  as 
he  could  while  the  various  members  of 
the   conference   committee   made   their 
points,  made  their  discussions  and  their 
defense  of  the  legislation.  This  Senator 
was  ready,  later  that  evening,  while  most 
Senators  had  gone  home,  including  the 
Senator  from  Uliiiois.  to  make  his  state- 
ment on  the  bill.  This  Senator  expected 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  acting 
majority  leader  to  keep  the  commitment 
made  to  him  and  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  flnal  passage. 

I  did  not  rely  on  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land.  I  did  not  rely  on  any  Senator. 
I  did  rely  not  on  anything  except  the 
ordinary,  customarv-  courtesy  the  minor- 
Itv  leader  always  afford.s  Members  on  his 
side  and  the  acting  majority  leader  has 
always  afforded  Senators  on  this  side 
before — that  I  would  be  notified  and  I 
would  be  able  to  go  to  my  committee 
meeting  as  expected. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  re- 
iterate what  I  said  before  as  to  what 
happened.  I  am  describing  what  hap- 
pened on  the  floor. 

Mr  METCALF.  I  am  describing  what 
happened  on  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  not  privy  to  con- 
versations with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  anyone  else,  but  I 
was  standing  here  in  the  well  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  could  hear,  emphatically 
and  distinctly,  the  question  that  was  put. 
I  thuik  everybody  in  the  Chamber  heard 
it.  He  should  have  heard  it.  There  was  no 
imdue  confusion  or  commotion.  What 
should  the  Chair  have  done  under  the 
circumstances'  Look  around  and  ask 
some  Senator  if  he  did  not  have  a  few 
kind  remarks  to  make?  That  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  who  left  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see to  make  commitments  for  him.  should 
have  notified  me,  when  they  told  me  I 
could  go  to  the  committee  meeting  to 
introduce  my  distinguished  constituent, 
who  was  going  to  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  object  to  any  account 
which  says  something  was  "engineered" 
by  a  couple  of  Senators,  because  when 
one  uses  the  word  "engineered."  one  gets 
the  idea  that  it  was  carefully  planned 
and  that  the  plan  was  carefully  carried 
out.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened  here. 
The  Idea  of  attributing  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  some  kind  of  engi- 
neered plan  is  simply  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  not  used  the 
word  "engineered."  but  I  will  stand  on 
the  record  made  by  the  acting  majority 
leader,  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Tennessee,  who  was  acting 
after  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
gone  home,  and  the  record  made  this 
niornmg. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN-  And  I  likewise  stand 
on  the  record,  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Marv-land  was  in  the  rear 
row 


Mr.  METC.\LF.  I  did  not  rel.v  on  the 
Senator  from  Marv'land, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  the  Sena- 
tor did. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  did  not  rely  on  any 
other  Senator.  I  relied  on  customary 
courtesy  when  I  went  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  and  expected  him  to  pro- 
tect my  right,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois"  protects  the  rights  of  Senators 
on  Ws  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  today  be  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator's  M-'^netvep.  Backfires;    Benefits 
Bill  No  Beneeit  to  Long.  Btrd 
I  By  Walter  R.  Mears) 
Senate  Democratic  whip  Russell  B.  Long, 
who   knows   which   wires   to   cross   to  make 
sparks  fly  in  the  Senate,  may  have  a  short 
circuit  on  his  hands. 

A  key  Senate  Democrat  believes  that  w-tn 
one  30-seoond  exercise  yesterday.  Long  has 
dinuned— perhaps  eliminated— the  chance 
that  he  will  one  day  become  Democratic 
leader. 

And  the  leadership  ambitions  of  Sen.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.,  now  No.  3  In  the  Sen- 
ates  Democratic  hierarchy,  apparently  also 
siiSered  In  the  same  process. 

Long  and  BjTd  engineered  passage  of  a  Mil, 
the  Social  Security  Increase,  when  only  a 
handful  of  senators  were  on  hand  soon  after 
the  Senate  convened  at  S  p.m.  yesterday. 

Byrd  made  the  routine  motion  which  nor- 
mally renders  passage  final.  But  nothing  la 
really  flnal  in  the  Senate,  so  the  whole  proc- 
ess was  swiftly  ur.done.  to  be  voted  on  again 

A  bloc  of  Senate  Democrats  oppose  restric- 
tions on  federal  welfare  aid  written  Into  the 
Social  Security  bill,  and  they  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  subject. 

They  assumed  that.  In  the  club-nke  custom 
of  the  Senate,  they  would  be  protected  by 
Democratic  leaders— that  Is,  that  there  would 
be  no  vote  until  they  had  their  say. 

Democratic  Leader  M:ke  Mansfield  was  on 
the  telephone  In  his  office  when  Long  seized 
the  leadership  reins  and,  as  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  Social  Security  blU,  moved  for 
Its  approval. 

Long's  Is  a  dual  role  for,  In  addition  to 
being  Mansfield's  deputy,  he  Is  chairman  of 
the  Finance  CJommlttee. 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  Mansfield  had  seen 
his  deputy  try  to  take  charge  In  an  earlier 
disagreement  over  a  tax  bm,  MansSeld  de- 
clared the  Issue  to  be  a  vote  of  confidence 
;r.   his  leadership.   He  won. 

This  time  he  said  that  a  leader  Is  entlUed 
-.0  some  consideration  when  he  must  leave 
the  floor,  and  added: 

"There  Is  such  a  thing  as  decorum  and 
dignity  In  this  body." 

"There  are  times  when  under  pressure 
senators  do  things  which  they're  sorry  for 
later,"   Mansfield   said   afterwards. 

But  an  unrepentent  Long  left  town  for 
Louisiana  defending  his  tactics. 

"The  way  to  break  a  filibuster  Is  to  vote 
when    you    have    a    chance    to    vote,"   Long 

said.  ^^^ 

"I    thought     I    wa*    dealing    with    men, 
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snapped  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  D-N.Y.. 
who  said  be  had  an  understanding  with 
Long  that  there  would  be  no  vote  until  he 
had  spoken  on  the  bill. 

Byrd  stepped  in  at  this  point,  and  said 
he  resented  Kennedy's  words.  He  denied 
there  was  any  deception,  and  added  he  had 
repeatedly  delayed  Senate  roU  caJls  to  suit 
the  New  York's  convenience. 

"For  whatever  I've  done,  I  apologize."  said 
Byrd,  who  moved  into  the  E>emocratlc  lead- 
ership this  year  as  secretary  to  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  and  has  worked  hard  at 
the  Job. 

Long  Is  serving  his  second  term  as  Demo- 
cratic whip.  His  stewardship  this  year  has 
sometimes  been  abrasive.  And  there  have 
been   past   differences  with    Mans&eld. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP 

STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  reported  earlier 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  | 


REPORT  OF  THE  POLITICAL  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC ALLIANCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  I  attended  sessions  of  it 
at  the  end  of  last  month  at  Brussels. 
This  Is  an  Assembly  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  as  a  Senate  delegate  for 
the  last  10  years.  It  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  parliamentarians  to  synthe- 
size disparate  views  of  member  nations. 
Prance  still  participates  fully  and  actively 
in  the  15-member  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. This  gives  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  association  with  the  parliamentar- 
ians of  PYance,  which  Is  most  valuable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  the  Senate 
that  I  wa.s  the  rapporteur  of  the  Politi- 
cal Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. Because  I  believe  Senators  will 
be  interested  in  the  report,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Poi-mcAL  CoMMirnEZ 

(Submitted  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

rapporteur) 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  today  finds 
itself  In  a  period  of  rapid  change  and  Intense 
activity.  1967  has  seen  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  In  the  Alliance,  reflected  In  part  by 
Initiatives  and  decisions  taken  at  the  De- 
cember 1966  and  June  ministerial  meetings 
and  the  May  meeting  of  Defense  Ministers. 
These  range  from  the  Study  of  the  Future  of 
the  Alliance  and  establishment  of  permanent 
machinery  for  nuclear  consultations,  to  the 
recent  agreement  on  revised  political  guid- 
ance for  NATO  military  authorities.  Adjust- 
ments have  been  made  regarding  most  of  the 
issues  arising  from  France's  decision  to  with- 
draw from  the  Alliance's  integrated  military 
activities. 

2.  Underlying  these  encouraging  develop- 
ments is  a  fundamental  fact:  the  Alliance 
and  its  associated  arrangements  and  under- 
takings are  accepted  by  the  fourteen  as  es- 
sential to  our  security  and  unity  of  purpose. 
Organized  Western  strength  remains  an  es- 
sential element  In  working  toward  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  It  remains  a  neces- 
sary element  In  working  toward  an  equitable 
and  lasting  settlement  of  the  problems  that 
divide  Germ.iny  and  Europe. 

3.  Yet,  despite  a  number  of  encouraging 
developments,  problems  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance remain  to  be  resolved.  Differences 
persist  over  what  steps  the  Alliance  should 
take  to  counter  the  growing  Soviet  presence 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  Elast — areas 
of  vital  concern  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  NATO  members.  Differences  persist 
over  the  proposed  non-proliferation  treaty. 
Differences  over  problems  outside  the  treaty 
area.  Including  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  rep- 
resent other  actual  and  potential  sources  of 
difficulty.  Also,  there  Is  still  no  agreed  com- 
mon view  of  the  role  and  purpose  of  NATO 
In  the  entire  spectrum  of  political  and  non- 
mllltary  questions.  The  seriousness  of  these 
difference"!  should  not  be  underestimated.  To 
do  so  could  lead  to  grave  consequences  for 
Europe  ond  for  the  Atlantic  world.  They 
must  be  faced  frankly  If  the  Alliance  Is  to 
maintain  Its  vitality  and  effectiveness. 

4.  A  serious  and  continuing  effort  to  resolve 
or  limit  basic  differences  of  view  on  Alliance 
issues  becomes  especially  Important  as  1969 
approaches.  This  is  the  year  In  which  any 
member  country  may  Invoke  Article  Thirteen 
In  order  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty.  It  la 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  after  twenty 
years  of  existence  NATO  continues  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  Its  members  for  security  and 
to  their  aspirations  for  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world.  It  Is  hoped  that  France  will,  at 
some  point  in  the  foreseeable  future,  resume 
Its  full  role  In  NATO.  However,  in  view  of 
the  damage  already  done  by  the  partial 
Pranch  withdrawal,  the  effect  of  a  complete 
withdrawal  would  be  less  drastic  than  some 
may  think.  Anxiety  over  the  Implied  threat 
of  complete  withdrawal  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  permitted  to  immobilize  the 
Alliance. 

THK    CHANCING    INTMNATIONAL    SmjA'nON 

5.  Many  of  our  dlflBcultles,  as  well  as  our 
opportunities,  arise  from  a  feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  International 
situation  has  changed  drastically,  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  change;  that  NATO  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  these  changes  In  certain 
respects:  and  that  It  must  be  modernized 
if  It  Is  to  remain  responsive  to  th«  tasks 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Critical  and  ques- 
tioning   attitudes    exist    in    important    seg- 


ments of  governmental,  public  and  parlia- 
mentary opinion.  These  attitudes  require 
clear  and  convincing  answers. 

6.  What  are  the  changes  In  the  Interna- 
tional situation  that  impinge  directly  or  in- 
directly    on    the    Alliance?    They    Include — 

The  easing  of  tensions  In  Europe  and  tht 
oppwrtunltles  for  improved  East-West  rela- 
tions. 

In  particular,  a  more  moderate  Soviet  tac- 
tical posture  toward  NATO,  although  basic 
Soviet  objectives  toward  the  West  have  not 
changed.  Changes  within  the  Communist  na- 
tions and  in  relations  among  Communist 
states,  notably  the  deterioration  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations. 

The  rapid  development  of  technology,  both 
civil  and  mllU.iry. 

Changing  relations  among  the  Allied  pow- 
ers consequent  to  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  steps  toward  Its  reunlflcatlon, 
reflected  notably  in  development  of  the  Eu- 
ropean communities. 

The  existence  In  all  our  countries  of  a  dy- 
namic and  questioning  new  generation  which 
is  challenging  established  concepts  and 
modes  of  thought. 

The  pressing  needs  and  changing  problem* 
of  the  newly  independent  and  developing 
nations. 

The  impinging  on  NATO  of  problems  of 
security  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

BAST-WEST  RELATIONS  AND  NATO'S  ROLJ 

7.  Relations  between  the  NATO  nations,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  by 
and  large  continued  to  Improve  over  the  past 
year  or  so.  This  has  been  reflected  in  many 
ways.  Contacts  of  all  kinds  have  Increased 
High-level  visits  between  Ministers  of  East- 
ern and  Western  nations  have  taken  place 
and  more  are  envisaged.  Cultural  and  eco- 
nomic  relations   have   continued   to  expand. 

8.  A  notable  development  has  been  the 
German  Federal  Republic's  new  initiative  to 
seek  better  Eastern  relations  in  general  and. 
specifically,  to  propose  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  number  of  East- 
ern European  countries.  The  attitude  and 
program  of  the  German  Government  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  known  views  of  Alliance 
members  as  reflected  in  various  pronounce- 
ments, and  Is  a  welcome  development.  In 
some  respects,  the  reactions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  will  serve  as  a  barometer  for 
detente.  To  date,  the  barometer  has  registered 
primarily  a  continuing  concern  for  Warsaw 
Pact  unity,  as  Indicated  by  the  rather  hasty 
conclusion  of  bilateral  security  treaties  be- 
tween East  Germany  and  other  Pact  mem- 
bers. President  de  Gaulle's  suggestions  of  new 
imtlatlves  in  East-West  relations  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Poland  produced  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  Polish-Soviet  security  ties.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
preserve  In  its  efforts  to  establish  a  better 
climate  of  relations.  This  attitude  is  to  b« 
welcomed  by  the  NATO  countries. 

9.  Movement  toward  Improved  E^ast-West 
relations  In  Europe  must  not  be  confused 
with  achievement  of  the  flnal  goal :  a  peace- 
ful and  equitable  settlement  of  the  problems 
remaining  from  the  war,  notably  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany  and  Europe.  The  meaning 
for  NATO  Is  clear.  While  we  all  welcome  any 
thaw  in  the  cold  war  atmosphere,  there  is  as 
yet  no  sign  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  the  West  have  changed. 
Warsaw  Pact  military  strength  Is  formidable. 
indeed.  The  Soviet  Union  remains  essentially 
securlty-mlnded.  Mr.  Brezhnev's  verbal  at- 
tack on  NATO  at  the  conference  of  Com- 
munist Parties  at  Karlovy  Vary,  Czecho- 
slovakia confirms  this  assessment. 

10.  The  events  of  May  and  June  in  the 
Middle  East  provided  a  dramatic  reminder  of 
the  crucial  importance  of  that  region  to  the 
security  of  the  NATO  community.  It  seenM 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union,  through  Its  pol- 
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Icy  of  arming  the  radical  Arab  States  and 
encouraging  them  to  pursue  aggressively 
anil-western  and  anti-Israel  policies,  hoped 
to  achieve  a  flanking  movement  to  the  south 
and  east  of  NATO.  Fortunately  for  NATO, 
the  Soviets  miscalculated  and  President  Nas- 
ser overreached  himself  with  the  result  that 
the  Arab  armies  were  destroyed  by  Israel. 
Nonetheless,  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
continues  to  be  explosive  and  the  Soviet  po- 
UUcal-strateglc  objective  remains:  namely, 
the  removal  of  western  Influence  from  the 
Middle  East  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  from  which  It  can 
exert  strategic  pressure  on  NATO  and 
threaten  the  economic  security  of  western 
Europe.  Mr.  Brezhnev's  statement  on  April  24, 
J967  at  Karlovy  Vary  that:  "The  time  has 
come  to  demand  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  from  the  Mediterranean", 
U  a  part  of  this  Soviet  strategy. 

11.  While  the  threat  of  overt  Soviet  mili- 
tary intervention  In  Central  and  Western 
Europe  has  receded  in  recent  years.  Soviet 
military  and  political  activities  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean  underline  the 
need  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  Alliance.  Moreover,  the  problem  is — and 
has  always  been— more  than  military.  In  the 
absence  of  a  strong  and  cohesive  Western 
system — with  adequate  deterrent  power— the 
balance  of  political  forces  could  become  so 
changed  as  seriously  to  threaten  Western 
Europe's  freedom.  This  could  happen  without 
any  Alliance  country  being  invaded  or  be- 
coming overtly  Communist.  Such  a  situation 
would  seriously  tilt  the  International  balance 
against  North  America  as  well  as  Europe.  The 
result  would  be  to  Jeopardize  all  that  has 
been  achieved  through  Western  cooperation 
smce  the  war  and  to  destroy  the  hope  for 
the  kind  of  eventual  peaceful  settlement  our 
nations  seek. 

12.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  avoid 
a  bold  approach  in  seeking  better  East-West 
relations.  Even  in  the  security  field  some 
steps  might  be  taken.  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  bal- 
anced and  equivalent  force  reductions  In 
Central  Europe.  The  AUlEince  powers  should, 
however,  assure  themselves  that  any  such 
limited  reductions  are  truly  equivalent.  This 
should  be  the  case  Irrespective  of  the  diplo- 
matic approach  to  the  problem — negotiated 
reductions,  reductions  by  tacit  agreement,  or 
reductions  by  "mutual  example". 

13.  While  our  nations  hold  certain  broad 
objectives  in  common  In  the  field  of  East- 
West  relations,  differences  of  view  persist 
about  the  proper  balance  between  ditente 
and  deterrence.  Differences  also  exist  about 
the  role  of  the  Alliance  in  working  toward 
improved  East-West  relations.  That  most 
steps  toward  improved  relations  will  be  car- 
ried out  on  a  bilateral  basis,  or  In  other 
forums  such  as  the  United  Nations,  seems 
generally  accepted.  In  a  period  of  dHente, 
however,  the  Alliance  becomes  even  more 
important  as  a  forum  for  concerting  policies 
on  issues  which  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  interests  of  the  Alliance  members 
taken  together.  Failure  to  consult  promptly 
and  fully  could  result  in  our  countries  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes  with  each  other.  This 
could  be  dangerous  from  several  standpKJlnts. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  might  gain 
a  false  impression  of  Western  weakness  and 
disunity  of  purpose.  At  the  worst,  western 
unity  of  purpose  might  be  eroded  in  fact 
as  well  as  appearance.  The  Issue  is  not 
whether  to  seek  a  bloc-to-bloc  approach 
to  negotiations  on  European  problems.  This 
view  seems  to  have  little  suppwrt  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  The  need  is.  rather,  to  assure  that 
Western  strength  can  be  utilized  effectively 
as  opportunities  arise  to  begin  solving  basic 
problems  between  East  and  West.  This  re- 
quires a  considerable  degree  of  policy  co- 
ordination within  NATO.  Each  Alliance  na- 
tion should  be  able  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Eastern  countries  to  act  on  the  basis  of  full 
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r.ppreciatlon  of  the  common  Interest  as  re- 
flected in  deliberations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

RELATIONSHIPS  WrTHIN  THE  ALLIANCE 

14.  The  dominant  view  among  the  Atlantic 
nations  is  that  continued  cooi>eratlon  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  North  America 
Is  crucial  to  the  fulflJlment  of  Alliance  objec- 
tives. Yet  there  Is  concern  about  adapting 
NATO  to  reflect  the  new  economic  and  po- 
litical strength  of  the  European  members. 
The  problem  of  a  stronger  Western  European 
role  and  contribution  to  Alliance  affairs  has 
not  been  solved.  It  Is  one  of  the  issues  being 
examined  in  the  Study  of  the  Future  of  the 
Alliance.  This  problem  Is  unlikely  to  be  re- 
solved quickly  since  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  problem  of  European  economic  and 
political  unlflcation.  Careful  attention  is  re- 
quired (a)  so  that  the  movement  toward 
European  unity  can  evolve  and  develop  as 
the  nations  concerned  desire  and  (b)  so  that 
Alliance  cohesion  and  effectiveness  are  not 
Impaired  as  the  European  members  reorder 
relations  among  themselves. 

15.  The  renewal  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
application  for  membership  in  the  European 
communities,  together  with  applications  by 
several  other  countries.  Is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  NATO.  The  outcome,  over 
time,  can  fundamentally  affect  the  chtiracter 
of  Europe  and  hence  of  Atlantic  cooperation. 
The  success  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
will  be  watched  with  close  Interest  and  at- 
tention. The  problems  and  issues  are  highly 
complex  and  sensitive.  If  the  will  to  succeed 
Is  there  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  admitted, 
a  hopeful  new  chapter  In  postwar  history  can 
be  opened. 

16.  Atlantic  economic  problems  continue 
to  have  a  very  Important  bearing  on  rela- 
tionships among  the  Allied  nations.  They 
affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  both  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  resources  that  can  be  devoted 
to  the  defense  effort.  Moreover,  Issues  re- 
garding the  economic  organization  and 
groupings  among  the  Alliance  members  affect 
the  entire  fabric  of  cooperation  among  our 
countries.  The  Kennedy  Round  has  suc- 
ceeded after  several  years  of  hard  bargaining. 
The  negotiation  of  an  International  anti- 
dumping agreement  is  most  welcome.  We  are 
also  gratified  by  the  major  decisions  taken 
at  the  Rio  meeting  of  the  IMF  and  the  IBRD. 
In  particular,  the  IMF  decision  to  create 
Special  Drawing  Rights  was  a  major  step 
forward.  The  future  of  the  world  trading 
community  is  much  brighter  as  a  conse- 
quence. But  many  pressing  problems  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  remain.  Non -tariff  bar- 
riers to  trade  continue  to  be  nettling;  as 
a  reaction,  a  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  pro- 
tectionism persist  even  In  the  United  States. 
The  problem  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries requires  constant  attention  and  closer 
consideration.  While  negotiations  on  aid 
questions  and  monetary  problems  take  place 
in  other  bodies,  the  results  of  those  negoti- 
ations, good  and  bad,  can  affect  the  Alliance 
in  many  ways. 

17.  An  important  member  of  the  Alliance, 
Greece,  has  recently  undergone  a  change  to  a 
military  regime  and  an  end,  we  devoutly  hope 
to  be  temporary,  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. We  note  also  that  it  has  issued  a  time- 
table for  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
processes  in  that  country.  We  hope  that  the 
regime  will  take  steps  to  bring  about  the 
earliest  possible  return  of  democracy  and  we 
hope  that  Greek  parliamentarians  will  again 
soon  represent  their  country  In  this  A.ssem- 
bly — It  is  a  consummation  we  shall  find  most 
welcome. 

18.  Many  other  problems  bearing  on  rela- 
tionships within  the  Alliance  require  com- 
ment. These  Include  questions  arising  from 
Prance's  withdrawal  from  most  of  the  com- 
mon military  activities;  problems  related  to 
force  levels  and  financing;  strategy;  nuclear 
questions;  and  political  consultation.  These 
are  examined  below. 


ZSSTTES  BEFORE  THE  ALLIANCE  AND 
STEPS  TO  DEAL  WTTH  THEM 


19.  When  we  last  met,  the  Alliance  was 
still  unde.'  the  shadow  of  problems  raised 
by  the  French  Government's  decision  to  with- 
draw from  Integrated  military  activities  and 
to  request  the  removal  from  French  soil 
of  Allied  forces,  bases,  and  military  instal- 
lations. While  other  member  countries  con- 
tinue to  regret  the  French  Government's  de- 
cision, the  adjustment  to  the  new  situation 
has  been  as  smooth  as  could  be  expected  and 
physical  relocation  outside  of  Prance  has 
been  accomplished. 

20.  New  arrangements  for  institutional  co- 
opyeratlon  have  been  speedily  evolved  to  per- 
mit the  fourteen  to  carry  on  the  essential 
military  business  of  the  Alliance.  SHAPE 
and  associated  mUltary  headquarters  have 
been  relocatec  In  Belgium  as  has  the  NATO 
Defense  College.  The  North  Atlantic  Council 
has  moved  to  Brussels.  France  has  continued 
to  participate  In  certain  of  the  political  activ- 
ities of  the  Alliance,  and  In  some  defense 
matters. 

21.  The  Alliance  also  faced  a  serious  poten- 
tial crisis  over  the  foreign  exchange  difficul- 
ties related  to  the  stationing  of  British  and 
American  forces  In  Germany.  Intensive  dis- 
cussions among  the  three  countries  con- 
cerned have  permitted  each  to  reconsider  its 
position  and  adjust  its  \iews.  The  results 
provide  a  basis  for  confidence  that  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  will  continue  to 
have  available  the  essential  strength  he  needs 
for  the  Central  Front,  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air.  There  has  been  some  feeling  within 
the  Alliance  over  the  fact  that  the  three  na- 
tions have  consulted  together  on  these  mat- 
ters. This  Is  a  fact.  There  is  no  point  in 
denying  it.  The  most  Important  thing  that 
can  be  said  on  the  positive  side  Is  that  the 
resuJts  of  the  trilateral  discussions  have  fore- 
stalled what  could  have  been  a  dangerous 
erosion  of  AUiance  military  and  political 
strength.  The  three  countries  also  agreed 
that  they  should  base  their  present  and  fu- 
ture actions  on  security  and  strategic  consid- 
erations, not  purely  financial  ones.  Seen  in 
this  light,  the  trilateral  discussions  were  both 
necessary  and  successful. 

22.  The  plans  presented  to  NATO  by  the 
British  and  American  governments  envisage 
only  a  limited  redeployment  of  forces  while 
assuring  their  maintenance  In  a  high  state  of 
readiness,  and  their  availability  to  return  to 
Europe  on  short  notice  if  required.  It  also 
seems  clear  that  early  press  reports  greatly 
exaggerated  the  effects  that  German  budg- 
etary difficulties  would  have  on  German  troop 
strength.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Republic  has 
assured  its  Allies  that  there  will  be  full  con- 
sultation in  NATO  prior  to  any  decision  on 
German  troop  levels.  These  give  promise  of 
assuring  the  kind  of  modernized  military  es- 
tablishment the  Alliance  needs.  They  should 
also  assure  a  businesslike  method  for  con- 
tinuously adapting  our  military  planning  as 
circumstances  require. 

23.  Another  sign  that  NATO  military  plan- 
ning Is  on  the  right  track  Is  the  outcome  of 
the  May  9  meeting  of  E>efense  Ministers.  For 
the  first  time  In  years,  Alliance  members  have 
been  able  to  agree  on  a  formal  restatement  of 
political  guidance  for  the  military  authori- 
ties. The  results  do  not  fully  satisfy  all  our 
countries.  Compromise  has  been  required  on 
all  sides.  The  most  important  thing  is  that 
ministers  have  now  come  to  grlp>s  with  the 
problems  and  begun  to  make  genuine  prog- 
ress in  realistically  relating  to  each  other 
strategy,  forces,  and  available  resources 

24.  Nuclear  affairs  remain  a  hlehly  sensi- 
tive and  potentially  divisive  element  In  Alli- 
ance relations.  Aside  from  their  intrinsic 
complexity,  they  go  to  the  heart  of  such 
concepts  as  national  sovereignty  and  the 
ultimate  credibility  of  the  Alliance  as  a  de- 
terrent force.  For  the  first  time  In  NATO's 
history,  permanent  and  specialized  machin- 
ery now  exists  for  nuclear  consultation  and 
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planning.  Tbe  decision  by  the  ministers  last 
E>ecember  to  establish  the  Nuclear  Defense 
Affairs  Conunittee  and  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  is  a  welcome  step.  The  Nuclear  Plan- 
ning Group  has  already  held  two  successful 
meetings  during  which  It  considered  a  wide 
range  of  important  Issues.  These  Included 
the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  discus- 
sion of  atomic  demolition  and  »pects  of  the 
ABM  issue.  Governments  must  now  assure 
that  the  new  machinery  is  use4  to  produce 
the  best  results  and  that  thee«  in  turn  are 
properly  factored  into  the  AUlapce's  overall 
military  planning  and  crisis  ponsultatlon 
procedures.  . 

25.  The  proposed  treaty  on  npn-proUfera- 
tlon  l8.  In  many  respects,  the  mCKt  important 
Item  on  business  currently  before  the  Al- 
liance. All  of  our  countries  share  a  common 
interest  In  avoiding  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  All  recognize  the  vltftl  importance 
of  non-proliferation  to  world  stability  and 
perhaps  to  our  very  survival.        i 

26.  The  draft  threat,  neverth^ess,  has  pro- 
duced deep  and  emotional  dlffe^nces  among 
some  of  our  countries.  It  Is  lio  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  a  resolution  ^f  these  dif- 
ferences Is  vital  to  the  contlofied  Integrity 
of  the  Alliance.  f 

27.  Some  of  the  differences  h^e  been  of  an 
essentially  technical  character  f  nd  subject  to 
resolution  by  technical  discissions.  Others 
appear  more  fundamental  and^these  shall  be 
briefly  reviewed.  Beyond  the  specific  issues. 
however.  Is  the  problem  of  aBled  consulta- 
tion. A  number  of  criticisms:  were  levelled 
against  the  United  States  because  of  a  belief 
that  it  was  moving  too  quickly  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  without 
adequate  opportunity  for  fuH  consultation 
within  the  Alliance.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  validity  of  these  criticisms, -recent  months 
have  seen  a  depth  and  IntensKy  of  consulta- 
tions unparalleled  In  recent  Alliance  history. 
These  consultations  have  proceeded  both 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels  and  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council.  They  are  con- 
tinuing. The  discussions  on  the  non-prolifer- 
ation treaty  have  constituted  an  example  of 
consultation  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Member  countries  have  revised  their  atti- 
tudes on  significant  aspects  of  the  draft 
treaty  in  order  to  take  account  of  the  views 
of  their  Alliance  partners.  While  welcom- 
ing this  example  of  vitality  and  effectiveness 
In  the  consultation  process,  we  must  frankly 
recognize  that  slgniflcant  differences  of  view 
remain.  These  must  be  resolved  on  a  basis 
which  assures  Alliance  cohesion  while  mak- 
ing clear  the  fundamental  Importance  the 
Alliance  attaches  to  limiting  the  danger  and 
risks  of  a  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 

28.  A  major  point  raised  by  various  coun- 
tries has  been  their  reluctance  to  undertake 
treaty  obligations  of  unlimited  duration.  The 
United  States  and  some  other  countries  con- 
sider a  non-proliferation  treaty  of  unlimited 
duration  as  highly  desirable  to  assure  the 
stability  of  the  commitments  all  signatories 
will  be  undertaking.  This  Issue  requires  con- 
tinued study  and  consultation. 

29.  A  second  major  issue  in  the  non-pro- 
liferation discussions  has  been  the  problem 
of  safeguards.  The  United  States  and  many 
other  NATO  nations  believe  that  a  strong 
safeguards  provision  Is  essential  to  any  non- 
proliferation  treaty  In  order  that  all  parties 
can  have  confidence  in  the  obligations  be- 
ing undertaken.  The  six  Emratom  nations 
have  in  operation  an  effective  safeguards  sys- 
tem to  assure  that  fissionable  material  will 
not  be  diverted  illegally  or  clandestinely 
from  peaceful  uses  to  military  uses.  For  other 
potential  signatories  to  the  treaty,  the  niost 
effective — Indeed  the  only  available — multi- 
lateral safeguards  are  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  One  approach 
to  resolving  this  problem  might  be  for  pres- 
ent nuclear  weapons  states  to  consider  plac- 
ing their  peaceful  atomic  energy  activities 
under  IAEA  safeguards.  The  EURATOM  mem- 


ber countries  have  been  unwilling  to  do  this 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  These  include  the 
success  of  their  own  safeguards  system;  a 
reluctance  to  undergo  duplicate  inspections; 
the  fact  that  one  EURATOM  member  coun- 
try (Prance)  has  already  Indicated  that  It 
does  not  Intend  to  become  a  party  to  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty;  a  fear  of  industrial  es- 
pionage; and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  unwilling  to  accept  International  inspec- 
tion of  Its  own  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
Progress  has  been  made  In  resolving  intra- 
allied  differences  on  this  sensitive  problem, 
based  on  the  concept  of  IAEA  verification  of 
EURATOM  safegtiards.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
thus  far  been  unwilling  to  accept  such  an 
arrangement,  however.  More  consideration 
will  be  required  In  NATO. 

30.  A  third  major  issue  arising  In  the  non- 
proliferation  discussions  has  been  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  draft  treaty  for  European  uni- 
fication. The  United  States  has  indicated  Its 
understanding  for  this  problem.  It  has  recog- 
nized that  a  new  situation  would  exist  if  the 
Western  European  nations  were  to  be  unified 
to  the  extent  that  a  single  authority  had  re- 
sponsibility for  all  foreign  and  security  poli- 
cies of  member  states  (including  Prance  or 
the  United  Kingdom,  present  nuclear  weap- 
ons states).  Some  In  Western  Europe  believe 
this  Is  not  enough,  however.  It  would  not 
permit  a  common  European  nuclear  weapons 
program  at  any  Intermediate  stage  short  of 
full  unification  as  described  above.  This  is 
seen  as  removing  a  potential  major  field  for 
the  development  of  European  unity. 

31.  The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
to  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  a  "thin" 
antl-balUstlc  missile  system,  oriented  against 
the  developing  nuclear  capabilities  of  Com- 
munist China,  has  caused  misgivings  and 
expressions  of  disapproval  by  some  NATO 
governments.  The  possible  ramifications  of 
the  United  States  ABM  decision,  both  with 
regard  to  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  and 
the  security  of  other  NATO  members,  re- 
quires, also,  the  fullest  exploration  and  espe- 
cially, consultations. 

32.  While  the  Alliance  Is  now  responding 
to  the  need  for  change  and  modernization  In 
military  and  strategic  questions,  a  parallel 
effort  is  under  way  on  the  f)olltlcal  side. 
Thanks  to  the  Initiative  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, member  countries  are  now  studying 
Intensively  the  future  political  tasks  of  the 
Alliance  and  its  procedures  for  fulfilling 
them.  This  Is  the  first  major  effort  of  Its  kind 
since  the  Wise  Men's  exercise  of  1956.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Special  Group 
at  high  political  level  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Secretary  General.  The  Initial 
studies  have  been  organized  under  four  head- 
ings and  draft  repwrts  have  been  completed. 

E^ast-West  relations  (general  and  European 
security) . 

Inter-allled  relations. 

General  defensive  policy  of  the  Alliance. 

Developments  In  regions  outside  the  NATO 
area. 

The  timetable  envisages  completion  of  the 
study  In  time  for  ministers  to  act  on  the  con- 
clusions and  reconunendatlons  at  the  meet- 
ing In  December  of  this  year. 

33.  The  participants  have  a  mandate  to 
examine  frankly  and  imaginatively  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Alliance.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  conclusions  will  Indeed  be  "frank"  and 
"Imaginative"  based  on  full  examination  of 
Issues  that  unite  us;  the  issues  that  divide 
us;  and  the  Importance  of  thorough-going 
consultation  on  the  major  questions  affect- 
ing the  Alliance  and  Its  place  in  the  world. 
This  effort  merits  the  full  support  of  both 
governments  and  parliaments.  It  represents 
another  oppxsrtunlty  to  breathe  new  life  and 
meaning  into  the  Treaty  as  a  whole  and  p>ar- 
tlcularly  Into  Article  Two  In  connection  with 
the  study,  NATO  should  find  effective  means 
to  create  better  public  understanding  and 
support  for  its  objectives  and  activities. 


34.  Lastly,  as  a  closely  related  matter.  goT- 
emments  should  act  on  our  proposaU  !or 
establishing  the  Atlantic  Assembly  in  a  ne» 
and  official  relationship  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

35.  As  the  second  decade  of  our  Alllanct 
draws  to  a  close,  the  question  Is  not  whether 
It  should  continue  to  exist.  The  question  \i 
how  can  It  be  modernized,  BtrenRthened  &na 
adapted  to  our  needs.  Partly  because  of  r.e» 
Initiatives,  partly  because  governmenu  hav» 
been  forced  to  face  up  to  long-neglected 
problems,  the  outlook  has  improved  measur- 
ably.  But  constant  attention  Is  required  t\ 
the  highest  levels  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility If  the  Improvement  Is  to  be  sustained 
and  to  produce  the  needed  long-term  result*, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  have 
the  honor  to  inform  the  Senate  that  I 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  solemn  responsiblUtr. 
because  it  will  be  the  last  year  before  the 
option  of  withdrawing  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  will  be 
open  to  Prance,  under  article  13  of  the 
treaty. 

We  all  fervently  pray  that  President 
de  Gaulle  will  keep  Prance  in  the  treaty 
organization,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  France  is  now  cooperating  to  a  far 
lesser  extent  than  is  desirable  to  the  in- 
terests of  NATO  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  I  hope  that  1968  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  return  of  F'rance  ic 
her  full  role  in  NATO ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly devote  my  efforts  as  Chairman  of 
the  Political  Committee  to  that  end 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely  fine 
and  worthwhile  organization,  doing  im- 
portant work,  and  I  look  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  my  duties  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Political  Committee. 


pecember  15,  1967 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  repwrt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementarj- 
and  secondary  education  by  extending 
authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  education  of  Indian  children 
and  children  In  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  school 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  area.' 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13042)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  20,  1906,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  election  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Fra.ser,  Mr.  Multer.  Mr. 
SiSK,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
gliila,  Mr.  ZwACH,   and  Mr.   Steicer  of 


Arizona  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
nart  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.  5854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E. 
juanlta  Colllnson; 

Hil  7882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
tUe  Navy  at  certain  VS.  naval  stations  In 

Florida ; 

HR.  10050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 

Bussell  T  Randall: 

HR.  10985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lorenzo  Galatas;  ,..,..    tt 

HR.  11287.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Amir  U. 

HJl.  12420.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Hue;  „„     ,^, 

Hit  13301.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell; 

HR.  13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Mockler;  and 

HR  14367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
Utle  III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946.  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  for  annual  meeUngs  of  such 
committee; 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Octavlo 
Suarez-Murias; 

S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutlbeascoa; 

S.  2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so  aa  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts; 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton; 

HR.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

HR.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otls  Paulus; 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  of 
a  missing  status; 

H.R.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  is 
to  submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development: 

H.R.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Bronx,  N.Y..  shall  be  named  tbe 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  OfBce  and  Federal 
Office  Building"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.   Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 


House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from   1935  through   1964;   and 

H.R.  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  In  the  Interstate 
System. 

HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated : 

H  R.  5854.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mre.  E. 
Juanlta  Colllnson; 

HS,.  7882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  certain  U.S.  na\-al  station  In 
Florida:  ..  „     ^ 

H.R.  10050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall; 

H.R.  10985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lorenzo  Galatas; 

HR.  11287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir  U. 
Khan; 

H.R.  12420.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Hue; 

H.R.  13301.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell; 
and 

H.R.  13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Mockler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^      ^, 

H.R.  14367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  GREEK- 
TURKISH  ECONOMIC  COOPERA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
several  times  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  work  of  the  project 
for  Greek-Turkish  economic  coopera- 
tion. I  first  reported  on  this  matter  on 
June  3,  1965,  and  I  have  presented  other 
reports  to  the  Senate  on  October  20, 
1965,  and  January  19,  1967.  In  those  re- 
ports, the  nature  of  the  project,  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  sponsored  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, of  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman,  and  some  of  its  accomplish- 
ments have  been  described. 

I  believe  that  Important  progress  has 
been  reported,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
ever-present  problem  of  Cyprus  and  the 
governmental    troubles   in   Greece,   has 
made  relationships  between  our  two  im- 
portant NATO  allies  in  the  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean   extremely   difficult.    At    the 
present  juncture  in  the  history  of  the 
Cyprus  issue  and  of  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  seems  to  me  both 
striking  and  of  vital  importance  that  I 
am  able  to  report  not  only  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Greek -Turkish     economic     cooperation 
project,  but  also  the  commencement  of 
a  new  and,  I  confidently  believe,  a  more 
important  and  more  far-reaching  phase. 
As  the  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
call, the  project  has  been  sponsored  by 
the"  Special    Committee   on   Developing 
NATO  Countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly— formerly  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians   Conference — with    Messrs. 
Kaslm  Gulek  of  Turkey  and  Alexander 
Spanorrigas  of  Greece  acting  as  my  Vice 
Chairmen,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Wester- 
terp  of  the  Netherlands  acting  as  rap- 
porteur. At  the  sessions  of  the  North  At- 


lantic Assembly  held  in  Brussels  during 
the  week  of  November  20,  1967,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  was  able  to  vote  Itself 
out  of  existence,  not  because  it  has  been 
a  failure,  nor  because  the  task  of  pro- 
moting economic  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  completed,  but 
because  the  first,  and  if  you  will,  pre- 
limiiiary  stage  of  this  task  was  about  to 
yield  to  a  new  phase,  and  because  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  project  for 
Greek-Turkish  economic  cooperation 
was  to  be  taken  over  by  a  new  and  per- 
manent instrument  of  international  co- 
operation, the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  real  accomplish- 
ment that  I  am  able  to  report  that  the 
meetings  at  which  these  steps  were  taken 
were  attended  by  a  highly  representative 
group  of  industrialists  and  bankers,  not 
onlv  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Western  Europe;  but  also  from 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  that  our  Greek 
and  Turkish  friends  were  able  to  arrive 
at  complete  understanding  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  private  Institution 
whose  task  would  be  to  promote  and  en- 
courage economic  development  projects 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  those  present  at  the  November  20, 
1967,  meeting  of  the  International  Ad- 
visory Commission  in  Brussels. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows : 

International   Advisoet   Commission 
Meeting  Novembeb  20,   1967 

Present:  Mr.  Kaaim  Gtllek  (Turkey),  Vloe^ 
Chairman  and  Acting  Chairman;  Mr.  Charlea 
Arliotls  (Greece),  Acting  Chairman;  Mr.  T. 
E.  VPesterterp   (Netherland) .  Rapporteur. 

Members : 

France:  Mr  H.  Tafforeau. 

Germany :  Mr.  J6rg  SchiU. 

Greece-  Mr.  EAangelos  Devletoglou,  Mr. 
George  Gondlcas,  Mr.  Alexander  N.  Zullas. 
Mr.  Evangelos  Kourakos  (Project  ConsiUtant 
for  Greece) . 

Italy:  Mr.  Carlo  Castaldl. 

Turkey:  Mr.  Mellh  Blrsel,  Mr.  Hfseyin 
Gulek  Mr.  Nuri  Sabuncu,  Mr.  Ahmet 
Ramazanoglu  (Project  Consultant  tor  Tur- 
key). „  , 

United   Kingdom:    Mr.   Richard    Coleman. 

United  States ;  Mr.  Stanislaw  Clechanowskl, 
Mr.  Robert  CoUard.  Mr.  Douglas  Denby,  Dr. 
P.  T.  Haner,  Mr.  George  James,  Mr.  Rutger 
Rosenborg.  Mr.  Arthur  Ross. 

Observers : 

BIAC:  Mr.  Bengt  B.  Uggla. 

European  Investment  Bank :  Mr.  Karl- 
Helnz  Drechsler.  Mr.  Guy  Trancart. 

NATO:  Mr.  Andr6  Vincent. 

OECD:  Mr.  Peter  C.  Krvise. 

USOECD:  Dr.  Edward  Pel. 

Mr.  Seymour  J.  Rubin,  Executive  Director 
of  Project. 

Mr.  Albert  Zumblehl.  European  Director  of 
Project. 

Mr.   Peter   Cuslck.  Consultant  to  Senator 

Javlts. 

Mr.  Daniel  Szabo,  Assistant  to  Senator 
Javlts. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  is  a  source  of  regret 
to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  all  friends  of  de- 
mocracv,  that  neither  my  good  friend 
and  Vice  Chairman  Alexander  Spanorri- 
gas, nor  other  member.-  of  the  Greek 
Parliamentary  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  were  present  at  Bros- 
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sels.  This  Is  not  the  proper  occasion  on 
which  to  discuss  the  present  political  sit- 
uation in  Greece,  other  than  to  say  that 
all  of  us  devoutly  hope  for  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  parliamentary  rule  in  Greece. 

Peaceful  relations  between  Greece  and 
Tu'  key  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  economies  of  these  two  countries, 
to  the  betterment  of  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  these  two  countries,  and.  to 
the  security  of  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Cyprus  communique  is- 
sued on  September  9, 1967.  made  a  special 
reference  to  this  vital  fact.  And  it  is  my 
belief  that  such  peaceful  relations  will 
afBrmatively  assist  in  the  return  of 
Greece  to  normal  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

The  project  of  Greek-Turkish  eco- 
nomic cooperation  was  begun  at  a  time 
when  different  governments  were  in  pow- 
er in  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  Greece,  I 
first  discussed  this  project  with  the  then 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  George  Papandreou; 
in  Turkey.  I  first  discussed  it  with  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ismet  Inou.  It 
is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note 
that  the  support  of  the  private  element 
in  both  countries  has  been  constant,  and 
that  in  both  countries,  each  succeeding 
government  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
objectives  of  a  project  which  is,  as  this 
one  is.  devoted  to  cooperation  on  a  non- 
political  basis,  in  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples of  both  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  period  since  my 
last  report  in  January  of  this  year  has 
been  extraordinarily  troubled  in  the  re- 
gion of  concern  to  the  project  of  Greek- 
Turkish  economic  cooperation.  Eco- 
nomic problems  have  been  tltemselves 
substantial;  but  the  political  develop- 
ments in  Greece  of  April  1967,  and  the 
consequent  reevaluatlon  of  attitudes  and 
engagements  has,  without  doubt,  slowed 
the  forward  progress  of  the  project.  It 
is  therefore  all  the  more  extraordinary 
that  the  progress  which  I  wish  herein- 
after to  note  has  been  made  auid  that, 
even  during  the  course  of  the  recent 
crisis  relating  to  Cyprus,  men  of  good 
will  were  able  to  get  together  and  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute 

This  accomplishment  has,  I;  believe, 
several  important  implications.: 

It  vindicates,  first  of  all,  tBe  belief 
which  I  share  with  my  parliamentary 
colleagues  that  more  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  working  toward  specific  and 
mutual  objectives  that  can  be  attained 
by  theoretical  and  very  largely  -Iruitless 
discussion  of  rights  and  wron^,  or  of 
past  injustices  and  future  rectifications. 
What  the  success  of  this  project  has 
demonstrated,  against  the  widely  held 
and  often  evident  doubts  as  to  whether 
any  kind  of  Greek-Turkish  cooperation 
is  possible,  is  that  progress  can  be  made. 
if  projects  are  adequately  prepared,  if 
they  concern  matters  of  legitinjate  and 
mutual  interest  and  if,  above  all,  they 
rigorously  exclude  the  collater^  politi- 
cal considerations  which  give  ri^  to  the 
doubts  I  have  mentioned. 

Second,  the  project  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  very  real  role  for  private  en- 
terprise to  act  constructively  in  the 
amelioration  of  relations  betwesi  states 
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and  between  peoples.  I  may  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  project  of  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  Chairman, 
was  sponsored  by  a  group  of  parliamen- 
tarians; but  it  has  been  guided  by  an 
International  Advisory  Commission 
composed  entirely  of  persons  from  the 
private  sectors  in  the  various  countries 
concerned.  Its  affairs  were  directed  on 
a  day-by-day  basis,  by  my  friend  the 
Honorable  Seymour  J.  Rubin,  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  with  much  previous  ex- 
perience in  government  and  business, 
and  by  Monsieur  Albert  Zumbiehl,  a 
French  business  executive.  My  fellow 
parliamentarians  and  I  participated  in 
the  affairs  of  the  International  Advisory 
Commission,  but  in  no  way  acted  as  rep- 
resentatives of  our  governments.  At  the 
same  time,  we  were  able  to  have,  and 
did  have  at  all  times,  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  all  relevant  governments. 

The  U.S.  Government  has,  on  many 
occasions,  stated  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  this  project  to  me.  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
American  Embassies  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  otherwise.  Moreover,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  sent  telegrams  of 
encouragement  to  various  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  project.  Including  the  last 
one  held  in  Brussels. 

Similarly,  and  equally  importantly, 
and  certainly  more  strikingly,  the  high- 
est authorities  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
consistently  over  the  years  during  which 
this  project  has  been  in  operation,  and 
regardless  of  the  administration  which 
was  Ln  office,  have  endorsed  it.  both  gen- 
erally and  with  respect  to  specifics  Other 
NATO  governments  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  the  project.  Thus,  an  essentially 
private  effort,  sponsored  by  a  parliamen- 
tary group,  has  been  able  to  mobilize  all 
of  the  forces  necessary  to  bring  about 
tangible  and  extremely  worthwhile 
accomplishments. 

Third,  this  project  is,  I  believe, 
notable  in  having  made  as  a  matter  of 
first  priority  the  creation  of  a  constitu- 
ency for  its  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  for  having  at  all  times  insured 
that  the  mechanisms  for  carrying  out 
recommendations  were  given  equal  at- 
tention with  the  recommendations  them- 
selves. From  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
our  intent  not  just  to  accumulate  pro- 
fessorial research  documents  which 
would  then  be  given  a  respectful  reading 
only  to  be  consigned  to  dusty  desk 
drawers  or  wastepaper  baskets. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  the  project 
have  sought  to  accomplish  a  day-by-day 
participation  of  the  private  sectors,  not 
only  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Western  Eiu-ope;  but  also  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  in  the  formation  of  plans  for 
feasibility  studies  and  surveys  and  in 
the  work  on  those  studies  and  surveys. 
This  has  not  been  a  process  of  bringing 
in  outside  exports  and  having  them 
formulate  reports.  Those  directly  con- 
cerned have  actively  worked  on  each 
project,  at  all  stages,  from  planning  to 
final  recommendations.  And  we  have  in- 
sisted that  each  report  carry  within  it 
proposals  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
recommendations — that  it  not  merely 
say  that  something  should  be  done,  but 
explain  how  it  can  be  done.  In  this  way. 


the  project  has  been  able  to  enlist  a  wide 
range  of  support.  Eiach  report,  as  it  has 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  has  carried 
with  it  the  involvement  of  those  with  a 
real  stake  in  transformmg  it  from  paper 
into  a  physical  reality. 

It  is  these  techniques  and  methods,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  believe  have  made  it 
possible  to  report  to  you  the  specific  ac- 
complishments which  I  should  like  briefly 
to  set  out  hereinafter : 

The  meeting  of  the  International  Ad- 
visory Commis.slon  held  in  Brussels  on 
November  20  and  21.  1967,  agreed  in 
principle  to  form  an  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean Development  Institute,  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Institute,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  estab- 
lished an  organizing  comjnittee  for  this 
purpose.  The  operating  headquarters  of 
the  Institute  will,  for  the  present,  remain 
in  Washington.  As  time  goes  on,  and  as 
needs  indicate,  it  may  well  be  that  op- 
erating headquarters  will  be  shifted  to 
a  locale  closer  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  For 
the  present,  the  existence  of  an  ofiBce  in 
Paris,  furnished  to  the  project  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Co..  pro- 
vides a  sufficient  operating  base  on  the 
Western  European  Continent. 

Such  an  Institute,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  adequately  funded.  The  project  for 
Greek-Turkish  economic  cooperation  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  the  wise  gen- 
erosity of  the  Ford  Foundation— which 
has  granted  $262,000  to  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Institute  of  Washington  for 
this  purpose,  and  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies and  individuals,  mainly  American. 
The  new  Institute  has  a  pledge  of  sup- 
port in  the  amount  of  $50,000  each  from 
private  industrialists  and  bankers  In 
Greece  and  in  Turkey,  such  amount  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute 
for  local  currency  expenditures.  We  an- 
ticipate that  private  industry,  banking, 
and  commerce  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Western  Europe  will  contribute  at 
least  an  equal  share.  This  will.  I  am 
afraid,  still  leave  the  Institute  considera- 
bly short  of  the  minimal  amount  neces- 
sary for  it  effectively  to  exploit  the  op- 
portunities before  it;  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  foundations  and  similar  institu- 
tions which  have  so  large  a  stake  in  the 
objectives  of  the  Institute,  will  again 
come  to  the  assistance  of  these  objectives. 

Finally,  we  would  hope  that,  as  was 
the  case  in  connection  with  the  mag- 
nificent study  which  has  been  done  on 
the  development  of  the  Meric/Evros  val- 
ley, we  would  be  able  to  have  the  direct 
financial  assistance  of  foreign  founda- 
tions and  trusts,  when  the  projects  to  be 
financed  lie  in  the  fields  of  their  com- 
petence and  interest. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned  in  my 
reports  to  the  Senate,  the  Thyssen  and 
the  Volkswagen  Foundations  of  West 
Germany  have  thus  made  $100,000  avail- 
able to  finance  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Meric/  Evros  project. 

A  nucleus  of  a  Board  of  Directors  has 
been  established  for  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean Development  Institute:  this 
consists  of  myself  as  Chairman,  with  Mr. 
Karol  Arliotis.  governor  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Greece,  and  Mr. 
Kasim  Gulek.   member  of  the  Turkish 
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t    «.  Vice  Chairmen    We    of     and  to  do  so  with  my  Turkish  and  my     nance  Corporation  and  of  the  Food  and 
ParUament.  as  Vice  Chairmen^  we^^^^^^     Greek    colleagues.    The    significance    of     Agriculture  Organization 
course,  all  act  in  o"r„ P"^.^:**  ^^^^"^^'1^ ,     "fj^^^  ^Lvaf  coooeration  should  not         In  point  of  fact,  whe 


wpTxDCCt  to    on  w,th  us  in  the  near  such  a  work  of  cooperation  should  not 

Mure^  lar%  and  distinguished  group  be  underestimated    It  ^^^es  great  hope^ 

nf  businessrnen.   broadly   representative  based  not  on  vacue  generalities  but  on 

n   aTfields  of  private  enterprise,  and  aU  tangible  evidence,  for  the  future. 
Genuinely  concerned  with  the  peaceful         Moreover,   almost  60  percent  of   the 

fnH^oerative  economic  development  river    lies    upstream    in    Bulgaria.    The 

^f  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region.  Meric/Evros  project  creates  not  only  a 

A  nrogram  of  work  for  the  Institute  bond  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 


In  point  of  fact,  where  it  has  been 
possible,  the  project  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  such  institutions  as  FAO  to  pre- 
pare analyses  and  to  review  proposals 
for  research  projects  and  to  suggest 
names  of  persoiis  who  might  conduct 
these  research  projects.  On  many  occa- 
sions, these  organizations  have  lent  their 


A  program  of  work  for  the  Institute     bond  between  Greece  and   fF.fJ;n  o      good  offices  and  their  fac:liiies  to  the 
hat  been  proposed  to  , the  International     it  thus_  almost  compescon^^^^^^  'XecfZl  the  project  has  held  m_eet- 


Advisory  Commission  by  Mr.  Rubin  and 
M  Zumbiehl.  It  has  been  approved.  This 
agenda  of  specific  work  items  will  pro- 
vide for  ongoing  activities  of  an  enor- 
mouslv  useful  nature  in  such  fields  as 
tourism,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  the 
holding  of  economic  development  semi 


a  nonpolitical  and  useful  discourse  with 
one  of  the  Eastern  European  countries. 
I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about  this,  and 
other  implications  of  the  Meric/Evros 
project,  a  little  later  in  this  report. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  project  for 


project,  and  the  project  has  held  meet- 
ings in  the  headquarters  of  the  FAO 
and  the  OECD.  The  affirmative  and  nu- 
merous ties,  of  common  membership  in  a 
community  of  nations  and  of  common 
interest  in  questions  which  in  the  end 
are  not  merelv  bilateral,  have  thus  been 


holding  of  economic  development  semi-     taken  of  the  fact  that  the  project  lor  j^^^  ^nd  confrontation  has  been 

nars^  Experience,  and  avaUable  time  and     Greek-Turkish  economic  cooperation  has     ^^^^^^ 


funds,  will  broaden  these  fields  of  work 
One  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  In- 
stitute deserves  special  and  somewhat 
detailed  mention.  This  is  the  further 
work  to  be  done  looking  toward  develop- 
ment of  the  basin  of  the  Meric/Evros 
River.  This  is  of  special  importance,  Mr. 
President,  both  because  the  river  and  its 
basin  represent  a  rich  and  as  yet  under- 
developed natural  resource  for  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  but  also  because  the 
river  is  the  boundary  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  Thrace,  and  because  it 
rises  in  the  highlands  of  Bulgaria. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  what  I  have 
already  said  in  describing  this  river  de- 
velopment project,  and  its  potential  for 
economic  benefit.  But  it  Is  relevant  at 
least  to  note  again  that  it  was,  after 
1953,  the  object  of  a  cooperative  effort 
between  Greece  and  Turkey,  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  coordinated  work 
was  done  in  the  area  of  fiood  control, 
but  that  further  phases  of  the  work 
orieinally  contemplated  ceased  at  the 
time  that  Cyprus  became  the  difficult 
issue  which  it  has  been  now  for  some 
years 


succeeded  dramatically  in  expanding  the 
contacts  between  those  two  countries  and 
their  nationals,  and  in  placing  their  mu- 
tual problems  and  possibilities  in  the 
broader  context  In  which  confrontation 
is  forgotten  and  accomplishment  is  pos- 
sible. The  project  has  placed  the  prob- 
lems and  the  prospects  of  cooperation 
in  a  broad  international  context — that 
of  the  various  international  institutions 
in  which  both  countries  participate. 

I  believe  that  I  need  not  argue.  Mr. 
President,  the  high  importance  of  this 
technique  and  this  result.  For  too  long, 
the  problems  of  the  region  have  sug- 
gested to  both  the  peoples  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Greece  and  Turkey  that  the 
Issues  which  they  confront  are  bilateral 
issues — to  be  solved  only  by  either  bi- 
lateral discussion  or  bilateral  confronta- 
tion. Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  members  not  only  of  the 
worldwide  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  and  its  affiliated  organi- 
zations—the Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  so  forth — but  also  of  an  impres- 
sive number  of  economic  and  political 


lars.                                                                  sive  numoer  oi  ecouuuiiu  anu  t^uw^ci 
It  is  a  major  accomplishment  of  the     institutions   of   a   regional   or    political 
Greek-Turkish     economic     cooperation      .— 


project  that  it  has  been  able  to  bring 
together  a  team  of  German.  Greek  and 
Turkish  scientists,  who  have  now  com- 
pleted a  preliminary  study  of  the  river 
and  its  possibilities  for  development,  and 
who  have  laid  those  recommendations, 
unanimously  agreed,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Commission. 

The  Meric/Evros  project  has  un- 
doubted economic  importance,  which  in 
itself  more  than  justifies  the  effort  ex- 
pended on  it.  But.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
far-reaching  implications,  beyond  the 
economic  field.  For  it  demonstrates  that, 
with  the  catalytic  help  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  economic  cooperation  project,  it 
is  possible  to  achieve  cooperation  even 
during  a  period  of  political  stress.  During 
the  course  of  the  Meric  Evros  work,  sci- 
entists from  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
exchanged  visits,  compared  information, 
discussed  their  findings,  and,  with  their 
German  colleagues,  worked  together  as 

The  governments  have  made  available 
ofiacial  records,  and  have  issued  visas- 


character. 

Chief  among  these  is,  of  course,  NATO, 
the  organization  which  gave  rise  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  out  of  which 
the  project  of  Greek-Turkish  economic 
cooperation  has  arisen.  But  more  than 
that.  Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  joined 
with  the  European  Economic  Community 
bv  agreements  of  association  which  hope- 
fully will  bring  both  of  them  into  full 
membership  in  the  future.  They  are  both 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 
Thev  each  participate  in  the  great  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  the  In- 
tprnational  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
World  Bank  family  of  institutions — the 
Bank  itself,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  International 
Finance  Corporation. 

What  the  project  has  done  has  been 
to  stress  the  affirmative  and  construc- 
tive nature  of  such  associations,  and  the 
common  interest  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  m 
arriving  at  acceptable  and  useful  solu- 


minimized. 

The  Comjnission  of  the  EEC,  for  ex- 
ample, has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
economic  cooperation  project,  and  has 
provided  much  helpful  guidance  and  as- 
sistance The  staff  of  the  OECD  has 
made  offers  of  its  technical  assistance 
facilities.  I  could  go  down  the  line  in 
outlining  several  similar  Instances.  But  I 
think  that,  wath  one  exception  to  which 
I  now  turn,  the  Ust  would  merely  under- 
line the  point  which  has  already  been 
made— that  this  project  of  Greek-Turk- 
ish economic  cooperation  has  not  sought 
to  operate  independently  of  those  insti- 
tutional arrangements  which  help  to 
bring  Greece  and  Turkey  together  with- 
in a  common  framework,  but  has  sought 
to  utilize  the  impetus  toward  cohesion 
and  toward  solution  of  problems  in  a 
common  multilateral  framework  which 
these  institutions  provide. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  special  word 
about  the  role  of  the  UJN.  development 
program  under  the  capable  leadership  of 
its  director.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  and  his 
assistant,  M.  Paul-Marc  Henry.  Messrs. 
Rubin  and  Zumbihel  have  had  many 
conversations  with  Messrs.  Hoffman  and 
Henrv,  and  I  myself  have  on  several  oc- 
casions talked  with  Mr.  Hoffman  about 
the  project.  The  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram has  given  the  project  magnificent 
assistance  and  encouragement.  It  has 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  aspects  of  the 
project,  but  perhaps  most  significantly 
and  concretely,  in  the  Meric  Evros 
River  development  project.  It  has  re- 
ceived and  commented  on  the  papers 
relating  to  the  Meric  Evros.  The  senior 
water  resource  development  officer  of  the 
development  program,  M.  Georges  Drou- 
hin,  was  delegated  to  attend  the  October 
2  and  3.  1967.  meeting  in  Frankfurt 
which  culminated  the  first  phase  of  the 
study  of  the  Meric  Evros  conducted 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hans  Wil- 
brandt  and  his  Greek  and  Turkish  asso- 

The  receptivity  to  new  ideas  of  the  de- 
velopment program,  its  affirmative  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  and  to  encourage 
this  work,  and  its  evident  desire  to  see 
the  work  carried  to  a  successful  and  use- 
ful conclusion,  has  given  to  me  and  to 


official  records,  and  have  issued  visas—     .jj^g  ^o  the  problems  of  the  Greek -Turk-     my  associates  great  encouragement.  All 
or  admitted  the  scientists  in  some  cases     «-'"  ^    nroiect  thus  enlisted  the     too    often,    an    established    institution. 


without  visa.  The  Governors  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  have  welcomed  the  en- 
tire group,  and  given  them  all  possible 
help.  I  was  able,  Mr.  President,  to  visit 
the  area  myself,  in  November  of  1966 — 


ish  area.  The  project  thus  enlisted  the 
willing  and— if  I  may  say  so — enthusi- 
astic support  for  Its  efforts  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  Common  Market — the  EEC — 
of  the  OECD.  of  the  International  Fi- 


too  often,  an  established  institution, 
whether  governmental  or  otherwise, 
takes  the  position  that  projects  not  de- 
veloped within  its  own  bureaucracy  are 
Ipso  facto  not  useful  or  practical,   and 
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sees  in  any  external  suggestion  some- 
thing akin  to  a  threat  to  Its  Jftulsdic- 
tlon.  1 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  asslstarits  have 
shown — and  continue  to  show — an  en- 
tirely different  attitude — one  of  active 
encouragement  toward  those  who  are 
sincerely  attempting,  through  somewhat 
different  methods,  to  attain  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  those  of  the  development  pro- 
gram. I  look  forward,  Mr.  President,  to 
further  and  intimate  association  with 
the  development  program,  particularly 
In  the  further  phases  of  work  of  the 
Meric  E\Tos,  but  also  In  relation  to  oth- 
er aspects  of  the  Greek-Turkish  project, 
as  It  will  be  carried  forward  by  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

I  should  also  mention  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  only  in  brief  resume,  so  as  not 
to  burden  this  report  unduly,  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  other  fields  of 
economic  cooperation. 

Much  has  been  done  to  bring  govern- 
ments and  private  Individuals  together 
in  the  area  of  tourism,  and  It  is  now 
widely  conceded  that  the  mutual  and 
cooperative  development  of  those  tour- 
ist areas  of  the  two  countries  lying 
roughly  within  what  may  be  called  the 
Aegean  region,  promises  to  each  coun- 
try advantages  greater  than  those  possi- 
ble in  separate  and  uncoordinated  devel- 
opment. 

In  the  fields  of  fisheries  and  agricul- 
ture, further  discussions  have  suggested 
a  number  of  possibilities,  including  those 
of  Joint  consultation  on  production  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  par- 
ticularly early  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
in  problems  of  transport. 

A  meeting  looking  toward  tiee  estab- 
lishment of  common  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  in  the  important  field  of 
fisheries  has  been  scheduled,  although  the 
political  changes  of  April  1967  have  com- 
pelled Its  postponement.  At  our  recent 
meetings  in  Brussels,  the  suggestion  of  a 
study  of  production  of  flshmeal  con- 
centrates, to  be  used  as  a  protein  supple- 
ment, was  put  forward,  and  this  is  being 
actively  investigated. 

In  addition.  In  what  one  might  call  the 
broader  area  of  the  science  of  economics. 
It  has  been  agreed  that  It  would  be  highly 
u.seful  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings,  In 
cooperation  \\ith  the  OECD  Development 
Center,  which  would  bring  together 
Greek  and  Turkish  economists  with  ex- 
perts from  other  countries,  to  consider 
the  broad  economic  development  of  the 
two  countries.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  It  would  t>e  useful  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  development  bankers  of  both 
countries,  to  discuss  problems  of  com- 
mon interest  and  particular  ways  In 
which  barriers  to  commerce  between  the 
two  coimtries  could  be  eliminated,  thus 
providing  broader  markets  which  could 
support  stronger  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

This  gives  an  adequate  r^sum^  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  accomplishments  at- 
tributable to  the  Greek-Turkish  project 
to  this  date.  I  think  that  the  record  will 
prove  that  they  are  not  inconsiderable, 
that  they  are  specific  and  Identifiable, 
and  that  they  have  helped  Immeasurably 
to  ameliorate  a  situation  In  which  for  2 


years  at  least  tliis  project  has  seemed 
to  be  almost  the  only  instrument  of  co- 
hesion—instead of  division— between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  report 
by  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  the  future 
of  this  project,  under  the  institute,  and 
more  importantly,  the  implications  for 
the  future  of  the  work  which  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  institute. 

The  Meric/Evros  project  is,  again,  il- 
lustrative. I  have  already  described  at 
some  length  what  has  been  done  on  that 
project  and  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  work  already  done,  and  to  be  done 
in  the  future.  What  I  have  not  mentioned 
and  what  seems  to  me  to  be  even  more 
important,  are  the  dangers  of  not  es- 
tablishing now  a  cooperative  and  coordi- 
nated plan  for  the  development  of  this 
river. 

You  will  recall  that  this  is  the  border  in 
Thrace  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
that  its  area — which  at  present  is  rela- 
tively sparsely  populated — Is  not  inten- 
sively cultivated,  but  nonetheless,  in- 
habitated  by  some  millions  of  people. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  area  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial Turkish  minority  lives  in  Greece. 
It  is  inevitable  that  this  area  will  come 
under  more  intensive  cultivation  as  the 
years  go  by.  Such  cultivation  will  re- 
quire more  water  for  irrigation  than  Is 
at  present  being  drawn  out  of  the  river 
on  either  side.  The  river  at  present  floods 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  is 
pi-actically  dry  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  Each  side  now  takes  water  out 
of  the  river  at  will.  Only  the  minimal 
nature  of  present  water  requirements 
has  prevented  a  conflict  of  interests. 
and  a  competition  for  the  water  of  the 
river.  But  this  condition  will  not  last 
long. 

These  facts  will  lead  to  an  inevitable 
collision  between  Greece  and  Turkey  at 
a  date  not  far  distant — unless  coopera- 
tion Is  now  established,  and  a  method  is 
now  agreed  of  utilizing  the  water  of  the 
river  for  irrigation  throughout  the  year, 
so  as  to  satisfy  and  reconcile  these  ever- 
increasing  demands.  Either  the  river  will 
bring  the  people  of  tlie  two  countries  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  benefit;  or  it 
will  result  in  daily  clashes  over  the  uti- 
lization of  the  waters  of  the  river  In  an 
area  in  which  the  two  populations  face 
each  other,  and  the  two  coimtries  exist 
side  by  side. 

It  is  incumbent,  in  my  view,  upon  all 
of  us,  and  particularly  on  those  of  us 
who  have  been  concerned  with  damping 
down  the  fire  of  Cyprus,  to  take  those 
measures  which  can  easily  be  taken  now 
and  which  would  be  so  difQcult  to  take 
once  a  conflict  were  to  arise. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  about 
the  Meric/Evros  is  applicable,  in  perhaps 
a  lesser  degree,  to  other  aspects  of  this 
project.  We,  in  the  United  States,  know, 
for  example,  how  difficult  the  special 
problems  of  fisheries  may  be.  And  these 
problems  have  arisen,  I  may  point  out, 
between  extremely  friendly  countries, 
with  no  special  problem  akin  to  that  of 
Cyprus — between  France  and  Brazil,  be- 
tween Britain  and  Iceland,  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru.  As  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  entire  economic 
and  geographic  situation  argues  for  co- 


operation now — and  for  the  avoidance  of 
confiict  later. 

I  thus  close  my  report,  Mr.  President, 
on  a  hopeful  but  urgent  note.  During  a 
period  of  great  stress,  much  has  been 
accomplished.  The  accomplishments 
have  been  in  specifics — the  work  which 
has  been  done  on  tourism,  on  flslicries, 
on  the  Meric  Evros  et  cetera.  The  ac- 
complishments have  also  been  institu- 
tional— the  establishment  of  an  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute. 
These  accompllslunents  should  be  taken 
not  as  the  culmination  of  a  job  which 
has  been  done,  but  as  providing  encour- 
agement for  the  much  more  important 
tasks  which  lie  ahead.  And  I  stress  that 
to  deal  with  those  tasks  now  in  a  sine 
qua  non  of  a  wise  diplomacy,  and  of 
our  own  interests,  of  the  interests  of  the 
free  world,  and  most  specially  of  the 
peoples  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 


REPORT  ON  MINORITY  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  COM\nTTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  IN   1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, made  an  outstanding  record  of  con- 
structive contributions  and  effective  leg- 
islative achievement.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  minority  members  originated 
the  central  concepts  around  which  ma- 
jor legislation  was  built.  These  contribu- 
tions of  the  minority  cover  every  area  of 
activity  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare — labor,  education,  anti- 
poverty,  health,  and  veterans'  affairs. 

EDUCATION 
El-EMENTABY     AND     SECONDARY     EDUCATION     ACT 

AMENDMENTS     OF      1967       (H.B.      7819 PUBLIC 

LAW  90-       ) 

In  addition  to  numerous  minor  and 
technical  Improvements  to  the  bill,  ma- 
jor provisions  offered  by  the  minority 
which  were  written  into  law  were  the 
following: 

Rrst.  Adequate  leadtime  for  funding, 
thus  facilitating  planning  and  efficient 
use  of  funds  by  local  education  agen- 
cies— Senator  Prouty. 

Second.  Demonstration  projects  and 
study  for  schoolbus  safety — Senator 
Javits. 

Third.  Incentive  grants  to  encourage 
additional  efforts  for  education  by  the 
States — Senator  Dominick. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  a  dropout 
prevention  project  designed  to  make  a 
concerted  and  concentrated  effort  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  dropouts — Senator 
MtniPHY. 

Fifth.  Earmarking  15  percent  of  title 
III  (supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  >  funds  for  education  of  the 
handicapped — Senator  Prouty. 

Sixth.  Requiring  10  percent  of  title  V 
funds  to  be  used  to  strengthen  local  edu- 
cation agencies — Senator  Javits. 

Seventh.  Repeal  of  Public  Law  874 
mandatory  group  rate  provisions  to  as- 
sist heavily  impacted  school  districts — 
Senator  Domimck. 

Eighth.  Increasing  authorization  to 
provide  for  captioned  films  for  the  hand- 
icapped— Senator  Prouty. 
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Ninth.  Encouraging  community  involv- 
ment  In  education  programs  in  title  ni— 

Senator  Javits. 

Tenth.  Clarifying  Public  Law  874  to 
Include  payments  to  local  education 
agencies  for  Federal  forest  areas  and 
other  Federal  lands  in  lieu  of  taxes- 
Senator  Dominick. 

Eleventh.  Inclusion  of  experts  on  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  in  title  m  State 
advisory  councils — Senator  Prouty. 

Twelfth.  Adding  emphasis  on  bilingual 
education  programs  to  title  in — Senator 
Javits. 

Thirteenth.  Authorizing  In-house  re- 
search by  the  Office  of  Education  for  ed- 
ucation of  the  handicapped  under  title 
VI— Senator  Prouty. 

Fourteenth.  Expanding  the  title  VII 
provision  for  technical  assistance  to  ru- 
ral areas  to  Include  all  Federal  educa- 
tion programs — Senator  Javits. 

Fifteenth.  Inclusion  of  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts  in  bilingual  education 
programs — Senator  Javits. 

Sixteenth.  Extending  priority  to  over- 
crowded schools  In  the  granting  of  title 
in  funds — Senator  Javits. 

Seventeenth.  Inclusion  of  preservlce 
training  for  ancillary  bilingual  education 
personnel,  such  as  counselors — Senator 
Javits. 

Eighteenth.  Requiring  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  use  title  HI  special 
projects  money  to  meet  problems  of  na- 
tional importance — Senator  Javits. 

Nineteenth.  Permitting  the  purchase  of 
special  equipment  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs — Senator  Javits. 

Twentieth.  Phasing  in  State  plans  for 
title  in  programs — Senator  Javits. 

Twenty-first.  Insuring  that  local  edu- 
cation agencies  will  not  have  State  funds 
reduced  when  such  agencies  receive  title 
III  funds — Senator  Javits. 

Twenty-second.  Clarification  of  the 
provision  for  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — Senator  Javits. 

Twenty-third.  Addition  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  bilingual  education  title — 
Senator  Javits. 

HEALTH 

PARTNERSHIP  TOR  HEALTH  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

<H.R.    64  18 PUBLIC   LAW    90-174) 

Section  5 — "Clinical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement"—Is  taken  from  legislation 
Introduced  by  Senators  Javits  and  Mur- 
phy in  the  89th  Congress — S.  2184 — and 
In  the  90th  Congress— S.  894.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  administration  greatly 
Improved  the  chances  for  enactment  of 
this  proposal  by  withdrawing  Its  objec- 
tions of  last  year  and  sponsoring  this 
program  as  its  own  this  year;  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  gained. 

MENTAL  RETAEDATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1967 
(H.R.    6430 PUBLIC  LAW    90-170) 

Section  4 — "Grants  for  Services  in 
Community  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties"—Is  almost  Identical  with  S.  2836 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1966,  by  Senators  Javits  and 
Prouty:  these  Senators  Introduced  a 
parallel  proposal  this  year.  We  are  par- 
ticularly heartened  that  the  adminis- 
tration this  year  has  seen  fit  to  adopt 
this  pioneer  proposal  as  Its  own  and  thus 
materially  Improve  Its  chances  of  enact- 
ment into  law;  It  Is  a  needed  Investment 
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In    rehabilitation    of    the    mentally    re- 
tarded. 

antipovertt 

economic  oppobtunitt  amendments  of  1967 

(S.    2388 PUBLIC   LAW   90-       ) 

The  minority  introduced  numerous 
amendments  to  this  year's  bill  designed 
to  make  successful  the  war  against  pov- 
erty and  to  overcome  administrative  and 
program  deficiencies.  Those  enacted  Into 
law  were  the  following: 

First.  Establishing  a  new  day -care  pro- 
gram as  part  B  of  title  V— Senators 
Javits  and  Prouty. 

Second.  Requiring  improved  followup 
and  placement  procedures,  including  an 
expanded  role  for  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  in  placement  and  postenrollment 
evaluation  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees — Senator  Prouty. 

Third.  Allowing  youths  with  a  history 
of  serious  delinquent  behavior  into  the 
Job  Corps  If  approved  on  a  case-by-case 
professional  basis — Senator  Murphy. 

Fourth.  Authorizing  a  new  program  of 
Incentives  to  private  employers  to  hire 
and  train  the  hard-core  poor— Senator 
Javits. 

Fifth.  Requiring  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  an  independent  investi- 
gation and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
activities  carried  on  under  the  act,  with 
a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1968— Sena- 
tor Prouty. 

Sixth.  Requiring  establishment  of  pilot 
programs  to  encourage  maximum  private 
industry  involvement  in  training  pro- 
grams—Senators Javits. 

Seventh.  Authorizing  OEO  to  carry  out 
pilot  projects  to  enroll  seriously  delin- 
quent youth  in  the  Job  Corps,  since  OEO 
had  indicated  it  should  not  and  could  not 
attempt  to  serve  this  element — Senator 
Murphy. 

Eighth.  Requiring  OEX3  to  take  steps 
to  assure  adequate  enrollment  In  the  Job 
Corps  from  rural  areas — Senator  Javits, 
Ninth.  Requiring  increases  in  personal 
allowances  with  increased  service  so  as 
to  encourage  enrollees  to  remain  in  the 
Job  Corps — Senator  Prouty. 

Tenth.  Requiring  Job  Corps  camps  to 
offer  nonresidential  training  facilities  to 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees — 
Senator  Javits. 

Eleventh  Authorizing  narcotics  and 
alcoholic  addiction  control  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  and  requiring  pilot  proj- 
ects in  narcotics  control — Senators  Ja- 
vits and  Murphy. 

Twelfth.  Requiring  estabhshment  of 
pilot  programs  to  Involve  the  private  sec- 
tor in  community  action  programs — Sen- 
ator Javits. 

Thirteenth.  Requiring  establishment. 
through  agreements  with  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  of  combined  vocational 
schools  and  skill  centers  in  urban  areas — 
Senator  Murphy. 

Fourteenth.  Requiring  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  to  Congress  a  national 
poverty  action  plan  which  would  Include 
estimate  costs  and  duration  of  suggest- 
ed programs — Senator  Javits. 

Fifteenth.  Authorizing  S3  million  to 
provide  temporary  and  emergency  hous- 
ing and  sanitation  facilities  for  migrant 
and  seasonally  employed  agricultural 
workers — Senator  Murphy. 


Sixteenth.  Expanding  and  revising  the 

program  for  small  businessmen  in  pov- 
erty areas,  including  new  maiiagement 
assistance,  subcontracting,  and  procure- 
ment programs  and  loan  assurances — 
Senator  Javits. 

Seventeenth.  Prohibition  of  use  of  pro- 
gram funds  for  voter  registration  en- 
deavors— Senator  Murphy. 

Eighteenth.  Requiring  a  timely  and 
expeditious  appeal  to  the  OEO  Director 
for  groups  denied  delegate  agency 
status — Senator  Jantts. 

Nineteenth.  Requiring  use  of  control 
groups  in  community  action  program 
evaluation    procedures — Senator   JA\Trs. 

Twentieth.  Requiring  development  of 
comparative  daU  among  various  training 
programs — Senator  Javits. 

Twenty-first  Revising  the  special  im- 
pact program  to  Include  rural  areas  hav- 
ing a  high  outmigration,  to  delineate 
certain  economic  and  business  develop- 
ment functions  and  to  allow  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
channel  its  funds  into  urban  areas  desig- 
nated as  special  impact  areas — Senator 

Javits. 

A  key  minority  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  was  rejected  in  confer- 
ence— a  requirement  that  allowances 
paid  to  youth  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  be  equiva- 
lent to  those  paid  to  enrollees  in  on-the- 
job  training  under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — Senator  Prouty. 

The  minority  members  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  also  insisted  on  more  ef- 
fective bypass  provisions  to  ameliorate 
the  so-called  city  hall  amendment. 

I,ABOR 

This  year  the  Congress  acted  on  only 
two  labor  measures:  S.  830,  which  pro- 
hibits age  discrimination  in  employment, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  which 
ended  the  2 -day  railroad  strike  during 
July  1967.  The  minority  members  made 
substantial  contribution  In  both  these 
bills. 

AGE    DISCRIMINATION    IN     EMPLOTMENT    ACT    OF 
1867    (S.    830 PUBLIC    LAW    »0-        I 

First.  This  legislation,  as  finally  en- 
acted into  law,  adopt«i  the  pro\lslon 
first  advanced  in  S.  788,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Javits,  Allott,  Kuchel,  Mur- 
pm-,  and  Prouty,  requiring  enforcement 
through  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts.  Other  minority 
amendments  include  the  following : 

Second.  Protection  of  bona  fide  senior- 
ity systems  and  pensions  plans — Sena- 
tor JAV^TS. 

Third.  Requiring  the  Secretar>-  of  L«- 
bor  to  comply  with  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  in  promulgating  regula- 
tions under  the  act — Senators  Javits  and 

TCf'CHETL 

Fourth.  Substituting  a  right  to  double 
damages  for  a  criminal  penalty  for  will- 
ful violation  of  the  act — Senators  jA\Trs 
and  Kuchel. 

Fifth.  Requiring  an  individual  wishing 
to  sue  under  the  act  to  file  a  notice  of  his 
intent  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with- 
in 180  days  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination or,  in  an  iiistance  where  the 
claim  must  first  be  pursued  under  SUte 
law,  within  300  da>-s  of  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ftil  act  or  30  days  from  the  date  he  re- 
ceives notice  of  termination  of  the  State 
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proceedings,  whichever  is  earlier — Sena- 
tor Javits. 

SETTLEMENT    OP    RAILWAY     LABOR     DISPUTE     (S.J. 
Rta.  81^ — PUBLIC  LAW  90-54) 

This  measure  created  a  special  board 
to  mediate  between  the  parties  to  the 
railroad  labor  dispute  and,  if  necessary, 
make  an  award  resolving  the  Issues. 
Through  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Javits,  the  award  of  the  board 
was  required  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
the  collective  bargaining  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  thus  preventing  the 
possibility  of  a  "runaway  board."  Other 
amendments  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits 
empowered  the  board  to  clarify  its  award 
and  channeled  all  litigation  concerning 
the  award  through  a  single  court,  thus 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  conflicting 
judicial  interpretations  of  the  same 
award  and  "forum  shopping." 

VETERANS'   ArTAIRS 
VETERANS'   PENSION   AND   READJUSTMENT   ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1967     (S.    16 PUBLIC  LAW  90-77) 

Extend  past  the  July  25,  1967,  expira- 
tion date  the  home  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  n — 
Senator  Javits. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ifie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  ti^ie  does 
tlie  Senator  desire?  i 

Mr.  MILLER.  Two  minutes.      \ 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  happy  fo  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  froBi  Iowa. 


WILSON    AND    LAWRENCE    ON    THE 
STATE  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,"  In  to- 
day s  Washington  Evening  Star  there  is 
published  an  article  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Richard  Wilson, 
entitled  "No,  Mr.  President,  Insulting 
GOP  Won't  Do." 

In  that  article,  Mr.  WUson  does  a  most 
appropriate  job  of  putting  in  proper  per- 
spective the  completely  unc£^led-for 
comments  by  the  President  during  his 
speech  at  the  national  APL-CIO  conven- 
tion. 

Also  in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star  there  appears  another  article,  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
David  Lawrence,  entitled  "Lack  of  Party 
Discipline  Shows  "  This  article,  &i  addi- 
tion to  touching  on  the  Presideat's  un- 
fortunate and  uncalled-for  comments, 
also  points  up  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  American  people  have  as  a  rtsult  of 
what  Mr  Lawrence  refers  to  as  Jack  of 
party  discipline.  -. 

I  would  agree,  in  considerable  measure, 
with  his  observations,  with  one  reserva- 
tion, and  that  is  that  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  still  be  guided,  &i  their 
choice  of  parties,  by  where  the  consensus 
of  each  party  is — not  where  doe^  a  sin- 
gle vote,  but  where  do  the  votes  c^  all  of 
the  Members  in  Congress  fall?  Bow  do 
75  percent  of  them  vote?  | 

If  the  people  will  follow  the  Mea  of 
consensus,  I  think  they  can  tafe  con- 
siderable guidance.  But  neverfiieless. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  observations  are  Appro- 
priate; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No,  ^4R.  President,  Insulting  GOP  Won't  Do 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
No,  Mr.  President,  you  are  not  going  down 
the  center  of  the  road  regardless  of  the  polls 
and  regardless  of  the  elections.  You  are  align- 
ing yourself  with  the  Old  Left  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  In  the  traditional  frontal  assault 
on  the  Republicans  as  political  troglodytes, 
malefactors  and  "wooden  soldiers  of  the 
status  quo." 

This  Is  not  Elsenhower's  middle  of  the 
road;  It  Is  the  side  of  the  road  on  which  the 
Democratic  party  travelled  for  30  years  hand- 
In-hand  with  organized  labor,  the  farmers 
and  the  ethnic,  racial  and  religious  minori- 
ties bulwarked  by  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity. 

TTiat  side  of  the  road  has  grown  Increas- 
ingly rocky  because  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
racial  question  and  economic  Issues  have 
splintered  the  old  Democratic  coalition.  The 
hazardous  shards  of  this  once  solid  rock  are 
strewn  all  over  the  highway. 

Because  that  side  of  the  road  Is  so  rocky, 
Mr.  President,  you  might  wish  to  walk  with 
Republicans  who  do  not  like  to  be  called 
wooden  soldiers.  They  may  be  wooden,  but 
they  are  not  the  "summer  soldiers"  to  whom 
you  refer  In  your  own  party,  and  they  are 
not  obstructionists  or  unprogresslve  either. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  need  their  votes.  If 
you  are  to  win  again,  as  you  won  them  in 
1964.  but  there  Is  nothing  to  equal  epithets 
In  rejecting  them  and  driving  them  back  Into 
the  arms  of  any  one  of  several  Republican 
candidates  whom  they  do  not  particularly 
like. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  great  many  Republi- 
cans regard  prospective  Presidential  nomi- 
nees of  their  party  wltti  Indifference  and  In 
some  instances  with  loathing. 

You  fall  short  of  perfection  In  their  eyes 
but  you  are  regarded  as  better  than  any  visi- 
ble alternative.  These,  Mr.  President,  are  Re- 
publicans to  be  cherished,  so  why  call  thetn 
bad  names? 

Why  make  them  think  there  is  never  to  be 
any  hope  of  moderation?  Why  alarm  them 
with  visions  of  uncontrollable  government 
programs  snowballing  into  deficits  at  the  $30 
or  $40  billion  level?  Why  make  them  think 
that  excessiveness  Is  more  than  ever  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  Johnson  administration? 

Why  cause  them  to  think  that  organized 
labor  Is  backing  you  not  because  of  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnam  War  but  because  next 
year  is  to  be  the  year  to  end  all  years  In 
highly  Inflationary  wage  Increases  which  you 
will  lightly  condemn  but  do  nothing  about? 
In  your  own  ofQclal  family,  Mr.  President, 
these  Increases  are  regarded  as  self-defeating. 

Why  reject  Republicans  who  supplied  the 
margin  to  save  the  rat  control  bill,  who 
passed  a  meat  Inspection  bill  without  your 
participation,  who  have  been  trying  to  Im- 
prove and  not  scrap  the  poverty  program, 
who  have  somewhat  different  ideas  than 
yours  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation? 

How  would  you  have  passed  the  model 
cities  bill,  and  revisions  of  the  education  act 
without  the  margin  supplied  by  northern 
urban    Republican    votes   In    Congress? 

These  same  Republicans  or  their  counter- 
parts made  It  p>osslble  to  overcome  die-hard 
conservative  Democrats  to  pass  civil  rights 
legislation.  What  would  you  have  done,  Mr. 
President  without  the  help  of  Republican 
Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen? 

Who  prevents  the  passage  of  a  tax  bill? 
The  Republicans  or  Democratic  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  whom  you  can't  control? 

It  Is  a  beady  business  speaking  to  a  con- 
vention of  the  AFL-CIO  which  has  rlnglngly 
endorsed  the  candidacy  of  an  incumbent 
President.  John  P.  Kennedy  went  to  Atlantic 
City  under  similar  circumstances  and  ob- 
served   that   he    had    almost   forgotten    who 


elected  him,  but  now  he  remembered.  It  was 
different  then.  The  labor  movement  Is  not 
wholly  united  on  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
farmers  are  in  revolt  against  the  Johnson 
administration.  A  New  Left  regards  the  Old 
Left  as  bloodthirsty  bumblers.  The  once  solid 
Negro  support  of  the  Democratic  party  is 
splintered,  part  hostile  and  part   apathetic. 

Given  a  chance  to  vote  for  anyone  but 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  vote  In  the  Jewish 
community  might  veer  toward  the  Republi- 
cans. A  slgulflcant  part  of  the  Intellectual 
community  is  wholly  alienated  from  John- 
son. The  traditional  Democratic  South  is 
no  longer  of  a  mind  to  do  Its  duty  and  vote 
for   any   Democratic   nominee. 

These  all  are  factors  which  place  a  higher 
premium  this  year  on  the  support,  or  at 
least  the  votes,  of  good,  old.  square  Wlllkle- 
type  Republicans  who  even  think  that  Elsen- 
hower was  not  so  bad. 

Lack  or  Partt   Discipline  Shows 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

"Re«f>onslble  government"  Is  a  phrase  that 
has  long  been  given  a  special  meaning  in 
political  science  as  an  attribute  of  democ- 
racy, but  "irresponsible  government"  would 
more  accurately  describe  the  present  rela- 
tions between  the  President  auid  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  latest  example  of  disunity  has  been  re- 
vealed In  a  speech  by  President  Johnson,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  contrary  opinion  sub- 
sequently voiced  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat,  the  leader  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Johnson,  in  his  address  before  the  AFL- 
CIO  convention  on  Tuesday  night,  said  that 
47  Democrats  were  defeated  In  the  1966  con- 
gressional elections  and  were  "replaced  by 
47   Republican   nay-sayers." 

The  President  stressed,  moreover,  that  a 
substantial  percentage  of  Republicans  had 
since  voted  against  legislation  which  he  had 
recommended  to  the  present  Congress.  But 
he  made  no  mention  of  those  Republicans 
who  had  voted  to  support  his  program-s. 

Senator  Mansfield  the  next  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  occasion  to  credit  the  Re- 
publicans with  providing  the  margin  of 
victory  far  many  of  these  same  culmlnlstratlOD 
bUls.  He  said: 

"There  are  nay-sayers  and  yes-sayers  In 
both  parties.  So  if  any  blame  Is  to  be  placed, 
it  should  be  spread  Impartially." 

Johnson  caught  the  point  and  thereupon 
declared  that  "everything  Congress  does  has 
help  from  both  sides,  to  some  extent. 

The  tragedy  of  this  debate,  however,  Is 
that,  while  It  brings  out  into  the  open  a 
weakness  In  the  American  system — the  ab- 
sence of  party  responsibility — no  remedy  Is 
being  offered  to  cure  the  defect. 

Congress  Is  floundering  today  largely  be- 
cause the  two  major  parties  are  split.  Coali- 
tions are  formed  for  reasons  of  expediency 
as  each  measure  of  vital  Importance  comes 
up  for  a  vote.  The  Republican  leaders  have 
no  more  control  over  their  members  than  do 
the  Democratic  leaders. 

There  was  a  time  In  American  history  when 
members  of  each  political  party  In  Congress 
met  In  a  formal  "caucus"  and  privately 
threshed  out  their  differences.  Once  a  ma- 
jority in  that  conference  favored  a  particular 
bill,  the  dissenting  members  were  virtually 
bound  by  the  decision  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  vote  with  the  majortly  of  their  col- 
leagues in  their  own  party. 

The  real  reason  why  members  of  either  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  party  In  Congress 
do  not  follow  the  leadership  of  their  own 
party  Is  that  they  feel  they  may  not  be  able 
always  to  Justify  this  to  their  constituents 
back  home.  Loyalty  to  a  party  means  less 
and  less  nowadays,  as  Individual  members 
seek  at  the  polls  the  supjjort  of  voters  in 
both  parties.  Unfortunately,  such  a  system 
leads  only  to  confusion  and  to  the  passage  of 
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••compromise"  legislation  that  Is  not  liked  by 
the  majority  In  either  party. 

In  previous  years,  members  of  Congress 
were  satisfied  to  make  public  protest  against 
a  particular  piece  of  legislation  and  also  to 
cast  their  votes  against  It  in  a  party  caucus. 
This  was  designed  to  let  constituents  back 
home  know  that  everything  possible  had 
been  done  and  that  there  was  danger  of 
losing  a  formal  affiliation  with  the  party  by 
a  refusal  to  vote  for  such  measures  as  the 
caucus  had  approved. 

Today  no  conferences  within  each  party 
are  binding  upon  the  members.  With  few 
exceptions,  moreover,  such  dissenters  run  on 
the  party  ticket,  too.  As  a  rule,  they  get  the 
benefit  also  of  party  funds  and  the  campaign 
support  of  party  leaders. 

In  Great  Britain,  while  occasionally  there 
are  dissents  within  a  party,  the  normal  course 
Is  to  support  the  decisions  of  the  party  con- 
ference. When  a  substantial  number  of  the 
members  disagree  and  vote  with  the  opposi- 
tion party,  an  election  frequently  Is  called 
to  decide  whether  or  not  a  new  majority 
should  take  power. 

In  this  country  no  effective  system  to 
achieve  harmony  within  each  party  Is  In 
existence.  The  result  Is  that  on  every  piece 
of  legislation  each  meml>er  can  act  as  an 
individual  Irrespective  of  responsibility  to  his 
party. 

Some  day  the  American  system  will  have 
to  be  revised  so  that  there  will  be  party 
discipline.  Only  then  will  the  people  be  able 
to  fix  responsibility  upon  the  political  party 
to  which  they  have  given  the  majority  of 
their  votes  in  an  election. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
960)  establishing  that  the  second  regular 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  convene  at 
noon  on  Monday,  January  15,  1968,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res  604.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  on  Friday,  December  15, 
1967;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  605.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  resolutions. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary-  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped: to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 


aster; and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  repKjrt^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read 
the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.*        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  1967  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments, which  I  have  just  submitted,  is 
brought  to  the  Senate  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  part 
of  the  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, not  on  behalf  of  the  contents  of 
the  agreement  reached,  although  it  Ls  my 
belief    and    considered    judgment    that 
these  are  substantial  and  of  great  import 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country,  but 
even  more  because  of  the  way  in  which 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  both  sides  of  the  Hill,  while  oper- 
ating under  pressures  of  adjournment, 
and  following  well  over  a  week  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  in  debate,  supported 
me  as  manager  of  the  bill,  in  negotiations 
of  great  difBculty  and  high  complexity. 
This  conference  compromise  is  not  the 
product  of  a  single  mind  or  brain.  It  is, 
rather,  the  concentrated  essence  of  care- 
ful consideration  and  a  spirit  of  honor- 
able compromise  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scientious reconciliation  of  very  diverse 
views  and  positions. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  support 
I  was  given  in  debate  and  discussion, 
and  the  willingness  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  to  subordinate 
sectional  considerations,  economic  con- 
siderations, yes,  and  even  political  con- 
siderations, to  the  demands  of  the  public 
interest  and  the  needs  of  the  American 
schools  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  preface  to  my 
further  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  the  text 
of  the  conference  substitute  measure, 
and  the  table  of  authorizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion bv  extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  In  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  Natlon:U  Teach- 
er Corps  program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and  by 
Improving  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped:  to  Improve  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster: 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 


statement  in  explanation  of  the  eHect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  confereet  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  first  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
of  the  House  blU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  new  text.  The  accompany- 
ing conference  report  recommends  a  new  text 
which  would  be  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  amendment  The 
other  Senate  amendment  was  to  the  title 

This  statement  describes  the  ccn^erence 
action  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, except  for  minor,  technical,  and  con- 
forming changes. 

AMENDMENTS  AFTECTINCi  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRA-nON  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

"Pountain  Amendment" 
The  House  bUl  amends  section  182  of  PX. 
89-750  (concerning  deferral  of  action  on 
applications  pending  a  determination  of 
compliance  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964)  to  dele'^e  all  language  governing  the 
period  when  action  on  applications  may  be 
deferred. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision. 

RecenUy  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  correspondence  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  set  forth 
new  general  administrative  procedures 
which  the  Department  has  adopted  relative 
to  the  compliance  procedures  under  tlUe  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  The  text  of  the 
Secretary's  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  follows: 

THE  Seceetart   of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare. 

Washington.  Dee.  12. 1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr   Chairman  :  During  Senate  debate 
Of  the  proposed  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of   1967  this  week, 
I  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Senator  Morse,  a  letter  spell- 
ing  out  procedures  we   believe   wUl   help   to 
reduce  elements  of  uncertainty  In  our  civil 
rights  compliance  program. 

In  my  letter,  I  pointed  out  that  we  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  concerned  that  our  procedures  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
operate  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  for  the 
orderly  planning  and  operation  of  educa- 
tional programs.  We  believe  these  new  pro- 
cedures wUl  assist  school  districts  genuinely 
attempting  to  develop  school  desegregation 
plans. 

The  Department  scruptilously  follows  the 
hearing  and  review  procedures  required  by 
the  law  and  our  Title  VI  Regulation,  which 
afford  the  school  district  every  opportunity 
to  present  Its  case.  Where  a  hearing  examiner 
or  the  reviewing  authority  has  ordered  the 
termination  of  funds  and  after  all  of  the 
procedural  safeguards  have  been  observed, 
the  order  terminating  funds  takes  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  a  report  with 
the   appropriate   Committees   of   Congress 

The  termination  of  Federal  funds  comes  as 
a  result  of  a  process  of  negotiation  and  en- 
forcement which  now  usually  requires  well 
over  twelve  months  to  complete  Neverthe- 
less, to  reduce  uncertainty  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  will  adopt 
new  general  administrative  prcxreduree  for 
the  coming  school  year  Under  these  proce- 
dures, termination  orders  will  not  become 
effective  between  September  1  and  June  1  of 
the  school  year  unless  both  of  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met : 

1.  A  written  communication  was  mailed 
to  the  school  district  prior  to  March  1  of  Its 
preceding  school  year  informing  It  that  our 
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loformatlon  Indicates  probable  noncompli- 
ance with  requirements  under  Title  VI  and 
of  the  Imminence  of  compliance  proceetUngs 
U  adequate  corrective  action  Is  not  taken,  ami 

2  A  notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
regarding  alleged  noncompliance  wag  mailed 
to  the  school  district  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mail  no  later  than  September  1  of  the 
school  year  In  which  the  order  Is  sotight  to 
be  made  effective 

These  procedures  would  not  apply  to  an 
order  of  a  hearing  examiner  or  the  review- 
ing authority  which  contains  a  speclflc  de- 
termination that  any  one  of  the  following 
Issues  was  a  substantial  and  material  factor 
In  the  compliance  proceeding:  Interference 
with  or  denial  of  the  exercise  of  choice  In  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  such  ageitty's  free 
choice  desegregation  plan,  denial  to  any  stu- 
dent on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional orlgrln.  of  full  participation  In  the 
program  and  facilities  of  the  schooi  he  at- 
tends, failure  to  carry  out  one  or  moa-e  com- 
mitments which  the  local  education^  agency 
made  In  writing  In  response  to  a  notification 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  failure  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements under  Title  VI  of  tbe  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  refusal  to  provide 
material  Information  or  the  provision  of 
Inaccurate  Information  which  has  a  sub- 
stantial bearing  on  the  compUanc*  of  the 
school  system.  ^ 

Under  these  procedures  94  to  95  ^jercent 
of  the  4600  school  districts  In  the  Southern 
and  Border  states,  assuming  their  good 
faith,  would  have  an  absolute  assurance  by 
March  1.  six  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
oX  the  next  school  year,  that  th^  would 
not  lose  Federal  funds  during  that  year.  The 
remaining  districts  will  have  been  advised 
at  least  six  months  In  advance  of  the  next 
school  year  of  the  alleged  noncoqppllance 
and  will  have  aonple  opportunity  to  correct 
that  noncompliance  prior  to  the  op>enlng 
of  school. 

In  addition,  under  these  procediffes,  the 
Department  will  come  to  a  final  enforce- 
ment decision  prior  to  September  1  as  to 
each  school  district  which  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a  termination  order  durlsg  that 
school  year  by  offering  It  an  opportiHitly  for 
a  hearing. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  halT  of  the 
school  districts  with  whom  we  enter  Into 
negotiation  to  secure  compliance  do  klevelop 
acceptable  school  desegregation  plaeis  and 
that  half  of  the  districts  which  are  offered 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  likewise  come 
Into  compliance  prior  to  the  termination  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  Department  makes  every  effort  to  se- 
cure voluntary  compliance  through  aegotla- 
tlons  before  enforcement  proceedings  are  Ini- 
tiated. The  process  of  reaching  agreement 
Is  not  prescribed  by  a  rigid  set  of  rules  but 
there  are  certain  basic  principles  and  mutual 
responsibilities  which  can  and  should  be 
Slated. 

In  the  first  Instance  It  Is  the  Department's 
responsibility  based  on  the  school  ttlstrlct's 
rep>orts  and  on-site  field  surveys  to  identify 
In  writing  the  particular  areas  in  which  the 
current  desegregation  plan  has  prov«i  Inef- 
fective or  Inadequate  to  accomplish  ^e  pur- 
p)oses  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  pepart- 
ment  will  advise  the  school  district  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  prepare  and  submit  a  modified 
desegregation  plan  which  will  prove  effective 
In  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the;  Act.  It 
Is  further  the  responsibility  of  the  pepart- 
ment  to  offer  the  school  district  assistance 
and  gixldance  which  would  be  helpfuj  In  en- 
abling the  district  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment will  Inform  any  school  district  of 
our  willingness  to  put  recommended  steps  In 
writing  at  the  request  of  school  offlclEds. 

It  Is  then  the  responsibility  of  tae  local 
school  district,  to  prep)are  an  effective  deseg- 
regation plan  which  will  carry  out  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  throughout 


the  Nation.  Once  the  school  district  has  sub- 
mitted Its  proposal.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  to  comment  in  writing  and 
In  detail  setting  forth  any  areas  In  which  the 
plan  Is  not  satisfactory  and  any  additional 
steps  which  must  be  taken  If  it  Is  to  meet  the 
requirements  under  the  law.  If  further  nego- 
tiations are  necessary.  It  is  essential  that 
such  negotiations  continue  In  good  faith 
toward  the  development  of  an  effective  deseg- 
regation plan.  At  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions resulting  In  an  effective  plan,  the  De- 
partment will.  If  the  school  district  wishes, 
advise  the  school  district  In  writing  that 
adoption  of  the  plan  Is  necessary  to  enable 
the  school  district  to  meet  the  requirements 
Of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  Impwrtance  of 
achieving  school  desegregation  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  We  are  making  every 
effort  to  administer  the  law  equitably  and  in 
a  fair-minded  orderly  way. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Omuiner. 

Secretary. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  procedures  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  will  be  closely  adhered  to.  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

"WHmNCR  Amendment" 
The  House  bill  amends  section  182  of  P.L. 
89-750  to  provide  that  compliance  by  a  local 
educational  agency  with  an  order  or  decision 
of  a  Federal  court  with  respect  to  student  or 
faculty  assignment  policies  shall  (1)  entitle 
such  agency  to  receive  funds  authorized  by 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  other  similar  provisions  of  Federal 
law  assisting  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  (2)  constitute  compliance  by  such 
agency  with  Utle  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  com- 
pliance by  a  local  educational  agency  with  a 
final  order  or  judgrnent  of  a  Federal  court  for 
the  desegregation  of  the  school  or  school  sys- 
tem shall  constitute  compliance  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  insofar  as  the 
matters  in  such  order  of  judgment  are 
concerned. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  In  this 
respect. 

REPORTS   OP  STUDIES   TO   CONGRESS 
Impact  or  Low-Rent  Public  Housing 
The  House  reporting  date,  contained  In  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  House  bUl.  is  January  10.  1968. 
The  Senate   reporting  date,   contained   In 
section    111    of    the    Senate    amendment.    Is 
May  15.  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Data  Used  To  Establish  Entitlements 

The  House  reporting  date,  contained  in 
section  113  of  the  House  bill,  is  January  10. 
1968 

The  Senate  reporting  date,  contained  In 
section  113  of  the  Senate  amendniects.  is 
May  1.  1968. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
are  contained  In  the  conference  substitute. 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1965.  AND  RELATED  AMENDMENTS 

PABr  A — Amendments  to  Titlk  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary AND  Sbcondart  Education  Act  o» 
1965 

INDIAN  CtOLOmZK 

The  House  bill  adds  language  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  concerning  schools  for  Indian 
children  operated  by  the  Dep»artment  of  In- 
terior making  "other  Indian  children  on  res- 
ervations" eligible  for  jjartlcipatlon  in  that 
fjart  of  the  title  I  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  conference 
substitute  contain  no  oom[Xirable  provision. 


OONPOBMINO   KATBB   OF   PATMZNT8   TO  STATE 
AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  State  agen- 
cies serving — 

(A)  Migratory  children  of  migratory  agrl- 
cultuxal  workers  eligible  for  payment  on  the 
basis  of  one- half  the  State  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  when  such  expenditure  Is  greater 
than  one-half  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure;  and 

(B)  Neglected  and  delinquent  children  eli- 
gible for  one-half  the  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  when  It  Is  greater  than 
one-half  the  State  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
uniform  definition  of  'average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure." 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  but  with  an  amendment  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  the  change  untU 
fiscal  year  1969. 

ADJUSTMENTS  NECESSITATED  BT   APPROPBIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  if  appropria- 
tions are  Insufficient  to  satisfy  the  maximum 
grants  for  which  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible,  the  "low-Income  factor" 
reverts  to  $2,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  if 
appropriations  are  insufficient,  appropria- 
tions would  be  allocated  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

(1)  State  agencies  serving  handicapped, 
migrant,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren would  receive  the  amounts  for  which 
they  are  eligible; 

(2)  Each  county  would  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  that  county  received  the  previous 
year; 

(3)  Each  State  educational  agency  would 
receive  the  amount  for  which  it  Is  eligible 
for  administrative  expenses; 

(4)  The  remainder  would  be  allocated  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  accord- 
ing to  the  formula. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorpxarates  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  provision  and 
the  Senate  provision.  Under  this  substitute 
provision,  where  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  are  InsufBcient  to  pay  the 
full  amount  to  which  all  local  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies  are  entitled  then  the  fol- 
lovrtng  adjustments  will  be  made.  Plrrt, 
State  agencies  serving  handicapped,  mi- 
grant, and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren will  be  eligible  for  a  grant  equal  to 
their  full  entitlements  under  paragraphs 
(5),  (6).  and  (7)  of  section  203(a).  Second, 
allocations  will  be  made  to  local  educational 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  the  computattonB. 
In  accordance  with  section  203(a)(2)  as  re- 
duced ratably,  subject  to  two  exceptions. 
The  first  exception  provides  that  until  appro- 
priations are  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  maxi- 
mum grants  as  computed  by  using  the  low- 
Income  factor  of  $2,000.  the  low-Income 
shall  be  $2,000.  The  other  exception  provides 
that  the  aggregate  amount  available  for 
grants  within  a  State  to  local  educational 
agencies  shall  not  be  less  than  the  aggregate 
amount  allocated  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
until  the  total  appropriations  for  that  fiscal 
year  exceed  $1,500,000,000  for  part  A  of  this 
title.  Third,  the  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments to  each  State  educational  agency  for 
administrative  expenses  will  be  1  percent 
of  the  aggregate  amounts  available  within 
that  State  under  the  provisions  described  in 
the  two  preceding  sentences,  except  that  no 
State  win  receive  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  provided  for  in  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  minimum  administrative  payment. 
The  conferees  emph.islze  that  where  appro- 
priations are  below  $1,500,000,000  the  con- 
ference substitute  after  allocations  arc  made 
to  States  for  handicapped  children,  migra- 
tory children,  and  Institutionalized  neglected 
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„r  delinquent  children  covered  In  section 
^q(a)  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  requires  the  dls- 
StJon  of  the  remainder,  utilization  of 
M  oercent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
!i,Cendlture  or  60  percent  of  the  State  aver- 
"e  per  pupil  expenditure  whichever  Is 
ereater  and  the  $2,000  low-Income  factor. 
This  is  to  assure  the  immediate  Impact  of  the 
eaualizlng  effect  of  the  50  percent  national 
average  factor  in  those  States  where  per 
DUPU  expenditures  are  below  the  national 
average.  After  this  step  In  the  calculation 
the  conference  subsUtute  provides  for  ad- 
lustments  of  the  allocations  to  assure  that 
no  State  receives  less  than  It  received  In 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  Is  also  emphasized  that 
the  substitute  does  not  permit  the  use  of  a 
low-Income  factor  of  $3  000  until  appropria- 
tions are  adequate  to  fully  distribute  all 
entitlements  of  the  formula  utilizing  a  low- 
Income  factor  of  $2,000. 

OFFSETTING      BEDrCTlONS      NECESSITATED      BT 
APPROPBIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  If  the  amount 
allocated  to  any  local  educational  agency  U 
more  than  It  can  use  (as  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
er), the  excess  would  be  made  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  that  State  and 
then,  if  not  so  needed,  to  local  educaUonal 
agencies  In  other  States  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner 
which  are  designed  to  assure  that  excess 
amounts  are  made  available  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
for  the  purpose  of  redressing  inequities  and 
mitigating  hardships  under  the  distribution 
formula  caused  by  changes  In  population 
and  economic  circumstances. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

SPECIAL     INCENTIVE     GRANTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a  new 
program  of  Incentive  grants  under  which 
special  incentive  grants  would  be  made  to 
the  state  educational  agency  of  each  State 
which,  during  the  fiiscal  year  1968.  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  has  an  effort  Index  In  ex- 
cess of  the  national  effort  index.  The  amount 
of  such  grant  would  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying $1  for  each  0.01  percent  of  such  ex- 
cess by  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  title  I  in  that 
State.  The  amounts  for  which  the  States  are 
eligible  would  be  ratably  reduced  Insofar  as 
the  total  of  such  amounts  exceed  the  appro- 
priation ($50  million  would  be  authorized.) 
No  State  would  be  eligible  to  receive  amount 
In  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  would  be 
distributed  to  local  educational  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  need  and  would  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  title  I. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  program  will  begin  with  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  only  non-Federal  expenses  will  be 
considered  In  determining  the  SUte's  effort 
Index. 

REPORT  ON  COMPENSATOHT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  in- 
clusion of  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
compensatory  education  programs  In  the  title 
I  report  of   1969. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Part  C — Revision  or  Ttile  III  of  the  Ele- 

MENTART  AND  SECONDARY   EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1965 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment revise  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  program  to  a  State 
plan— State  grant  administrative  mecha- 
nism. The  SUtes  would  submit  a  State  plan 
through  their  State  agencies  to  the  Commis- 


sioner for  approval.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  the  general  form  of  the  Senate 
amendment    with    modifications. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    AND    DURA- 
TION OF  PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1968.  $525,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $575,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  The 
conference  substitute  authorizes  $500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
$512,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970. 

APPROVAL   OF   STATE  PLANS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Commls- 
Bloner  shall  approve  any  State  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In  sec. 
304(a).  concerning  contents  of  State  plans. 

The  Senate  amendment.  In  addition  to  a 
similar  requirement  In  section  305(b).  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  approve  part 
of  a  State  plan  if  he  finds  that  the  plan  is 
In  substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  305(b),  concern- 
ing the  contents  of  State  plans. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision, except  that  the  permission  for  the 
Commissioner  to  approve  part  of  a  State  plan 
will  be  applicable  only  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  not  approve  part  of  a  State's 
plan  unless  the  amount  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  part  In  compliance  Is  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  maximum  amount  the  State 
Is  eligible  to  receive.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  these  provisions. 

AMOUNT    A    STATE    MAY    RECEIVZ 

The  House  bill  provides  that.  If  a  State's 
plan  Is  approved.  It  receives  100  percent  of 
Its  allotment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that.  If  a 
State's  plan  Is  approved,  It  receives  33  V3  per- 
cent of  Its  allotment  In  fiscal  year  1969.  50 
percent  thereof  In  fiscal  year  1970.  and  66i,-i 
percent  thereof  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  a  State  which  has  had 
Its  State  plan  approved  will  have  available 
to  It  75  percent  of  Its  allotment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  under  the  new  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 306(c)  It  is  only  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
that  25  percent  of  the  State's  allotment  will 
be  available  for  special  projects  and  programs 
funded  by  grants  from  the  Commissioner  to 
local  educational  agencies,  plus  any  amounts 
made  available  because  of  the  Commissioner's 
action  in  disapproving  part  or  all  of  a  State's 
plan  under  section  305.  For  fiscal  year  1970 
there  will  be  available  for  such  grants  only 
the  amounts  necessary  to  continue  toward 
completion  those  projects  which  were  ini- 
tiated prior  to  such  fiscal  year  under  section 
306(a) ,  and  funds  which  are  not  utilized  for 
this  purpose,  or  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  an  approved  State  plan,  must  be  re- 
allotted  In  accordance  with  section  302(c). 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  from 
the  amount  allotted  to  any  State  which  Is 
not  available  for  grants  under  Its  State  plan 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Utle  if  such  local  agency  has 
an  application  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  304.  concerning  appUcatlon  require- 
ments, and  conditions  of  approval.  In  States 
having  plans  approved  under  section  305 
grants  under  this  section  must  be  of  na- 
tional significance.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
funds  granted  under  this  section  must  be 
for  special  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Applications  under  this  section  may  l>e 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  only  If  they 


have  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  for  review  and  recommen- 
dation. 

The  House  blU  contains  no  such  pro^-lalon. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  this 
provision  modified  so  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  only  such  projects  Initiated  In  fiscal  year 
1969  may  be  funded  toward  completion 

APPLICATIONS       FOR       GRANTS CONDITIONS       FOR 

APPROVAL 

The  Senate  amendment  sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  applicants 
and  the  conditions  for  approval  by  the  State 
educational  agency  or  the  Commissioner. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

REftUIKEMENTS   FOR   STATE   PARTICIPATION 

The  House  bill  requires  a  State  desiring  to 
parUclpate  in  the  program  to  submit  a  State 
plan  through  its  State  educational  agency  to 
tJie  Commissioner. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  submission  of  a  State  plan,  the 
establishment  of  a  State  advisory  council 
and  the  setting  of  dates  for  the  submission 
of  applications.  Uniform  dates  could  be  set 
by  regulation. 

STATE   ADVISORY   COUNCILS 

The  Senate  amendment  sets  forth  the 
membership  and  duties  of  the  SUte  advisory 
councils. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  similar  to  the 
Senate  provision,  except  that  It  requires  the 
Advisory  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  it  removes  the 
requirement  that  its  membership  Include 
persons  representative  of  professional  orga- 
nizations of  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors and  of  organizations  promoting  the  Im- 
provement of  education.  It  also  removes  a 
provision  which  says  that  nothing  m  the 
subparagraph  may  be  construed  to  preclude 
the  appointment  of  nonresidents  of  a  State 
to  the  Council.  Further,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil Is  required  to  submit  Its  report  through 
the  State  educational  agency,  (together  with 
the  additional  comments  oi  that  agency)  to 
the  Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

CONTENTS  or  STATE  FLANS 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment require  a  detailed  State  plan  which 
sets  forth  the  programs  and  projects  to  be 
funded  and  the  customary  assurances. 

A.  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  requires  the  plan  to  set 
forth  a  progrtim  under  which  funds  will  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 303.  concerning  uses  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  plan 
to  set  forth  a  program  UJider  which  funds 
wUl  be  expended  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  the  State  through  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  applica- 
tions approved  for  a  program  or  project  de- 
scribed In  section  303,  concerning  uses  of 
funds. 

B.  CONTINUTTT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  provides  that  for  the  first 
year  a  State  plan  is  In  effect  it  must  provide 
that  no  local  educational  agency  will  re- 
ceive less  than  the  amount  that  It  would 
be  expected  to  receive  had  H  Jt.  7819  not  been 
enacted. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  spe- 
cial consideration  be  given  to  applications 
propo?lng  to  carry  out  programs  and  projects 
planned  with  assistance  under  the  title. 

C.    STATES     IN    WHICH    THE    STATE    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY    IS    ALSO    A    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCY 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  educational  Bgencv  which 
Is  also  a  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
agency  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  U  Its  plan  Includes  provisions 
and  assurances  which  are  required  of  a  local 
educational  agency. 
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The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion.  s 

D.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION.' 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  State 
plan  to  set  forth  the  administrative  orga- 
nization and  procedures  to  be  used  In  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan,  including  the  quali- 
fications for  personnel  having  resfxinslblll- 
tles  In  the  administration  of  the  plan.  The 
detail  In  which  such  organization  and  pro- 
cedures are  to  be  set  forth  Ls  to  be  pre- 
scribed   by    regulation. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  tech- 
nical modifications  of  this  provision. 

E    EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION  Of  INFORMA- 
TION 

The  Senate  aunendment  provides  for  the 
adoption  of  effective  procedures  for  the  (1) 
evaluation  of  the  programs  or  projects  sup- 
ported under  the  State  plan,  (2)  dissemi- 
nation of  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and 
of  other  information  about  the  programs 
and  projects  carried  out  under  the  plan, 
and  (3)  adoption  of  promising  educational 
practices  developed  through  the  programs 
and  projects  carried  out  under  this  title. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

T.  PLANNING  PROJECTS  AND  DErMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  requires  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  the  State  receives  be  used 
for  planning  project  grants  and  grants  foi 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  exem- 
plary and  Innovative  educational  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  new 
educational  programs  in  schools  throughout 
the  State. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

G.  PROCRABiS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  15 
percent  of  the  amount  the  State  receives  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  be  used  for  sjje- 
clal  programs  or  projects  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

H.  EVALUATION  REPORT 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  the 
annual  report  contain  reports  on  evaluations 
carried  out  under  the  State  plan. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

I.  HEARINGS  OF  THE  STATE  AOENCT 

The  House  bill  requires  assurance  that 
every  applicant  whose  application  has  been 
denied  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  final 
action  on  an  application  will  not  be  taken 
without  first  affording  the  applicant  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opjxn-tunlty  for  a  hearing. 

J.  STATK  AH) 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  assurance 
that  grants  made  to  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy under  the  title  will  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  eligibility  for, 
or  the  amount  of.  State  aid  to  that  agency. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  require- 
ment. _; 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  STATE  PLAN* 

The  House  bill  provides  that  If  a  State 
falls  to  comply  with  Its  approved  plan  or 
if  the  plan  is  changed  so  that  it  no  linger 
compiles  with  the  law  the  State  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  If 
there  Is  failure  to  comply  with  a  State  plan 
or  with  the  requirements  In  an  application, 
the  State  will  not  receive  further  payments 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational  ^en- 
cy's  failure  to  comply  with  Its  appllc»tlon. 
the  local  educational  agency  will  not  r^elve 
further  payments.  1 

JUDICIARY  REVIEW 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  State's  action  on  an  apjpUca- 
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tlon  of  a  local  educational  agency  In  the 
same  manner  as  for  review  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's action  on  a  State  plan. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  AD- 
VISORY COUNCILS,  AND  EVALUATION  AND  DIS- 
SEMINATION   ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  provision 
for  a  separate  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  State  plans, 
advisory  council  activities,  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluation.  The  Commission- 
er is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  with  an 
approved  plan  an  amount  equal  to  7'/2  per- 
cent of  Its  allotment  (or  8150,000,  whichever 
Is  greater)  for  such  activities.  Of  that  pay- 
ment no  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  5 
percent  of  Its  allotment  (or  $35,000.  which- 
ever Is  greater)  may  be  used  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

The  conference  substitute  differs  from  the 
Senate  provision  only  in  that  the  require- 
ment limiting  the  amount  which  may  be 
used  for  administration  will  be  applicable 
only  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

USES  OP   FEDERAL   FUNDS 

The  House  bill  would  change  present  law 
only  In  that  language  requiring  that  funds 
be  used  only  In  accordance  with  applications 
would  be  deleted. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  retain  the 
requirement  that  funds  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  applications. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  restructure 
the  pattern  of  grants  by  dividing  the  present 
operational  grant  program  into  ( 1 )  grants 
for  exemplary  and  Innovative  educational 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  adoption 
of  new  educational  programs  In  the  schools 
of  the  State  (demonstration  programs)  and 
(2)   supplemental  services  and  activities. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  the  present 
list  of  programs  described  as  supplemental 
services  and  activities  a  new  description  of  a 
program  of  Initiating  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal educational  needs  of  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  but  which  are  nevertheless  unable  to 
meet  their  critical  educational  needs  because 
some  or  all  of  their  schools  are  seriously  over- 
crowded, obsolete,  or  unsafe. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  adds  to  the 
listing  of  supplemental  services  and  activities 
projects  to  encourage  community  Involve- 
ment in  educational  programs  to  the  list  of 
descriptions. 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  bilingual 
education  methods  as  a  means  for  providing 
special  educational  services  to  persons  Iso- 
lated from  normal  educational  opportuni- 
Ues. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  emphasize 
new  and  Improved  approaches  In  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  and  ac- 
tivities. 

LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  no 
local  educational  agency  may  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  title  if  there  is  a  decrease 
In  fiscal  effort  and  that  no  State  may  receive 
payments  under  the  title  if  there  Is  a  de- 
crease In  State  aid  for  public  education. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  authority  for 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and  Services. 

The  Senate  amendment  reconstitutes  the 
committee  as  an  independent  advisory  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  President  and  responsible 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  modifications  which 
delete  the  provisions  requiring  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  Commissioner  In  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations;   but  In- 


serts a  provision  directing  It  to  review  general 
regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  title,  it 
deletes  the  requirements  that  the  Council 
must  review  State  plans  and  applications 
and  the  requirements  with  respect  to  th« 
submission  of  reports  by  Stat*  Advisory 
Councils.  The  substitute  also  takes  out  tht 
provisions  that  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  available  technical,  professional,  and 
other  assistance  to  the  Council  and  Insert! 
In  lieu  thereof  a  requirement  that  when 
requested  by  the  President  the  Secretary 
must  engage  such  technical  and  professlonai 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council  and  requires 
him  to  make  available  to  the  Council  other 
assistance  and  data.  It  deletes  the  authority 
for  the  Council  to  hire  personnel  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act. 

REALLOTMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  if 
an  amount  available  for  grants  under  a  State 
plan  will  not  be  needed  for  the  period  for 
which  It  Is  available,  that  amount  will  be 
available  first  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  that  State  as  special  programs  or 
projects  and  then  for  reallotment  to  other 
States  or  special  project  grants  In  other 
States. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
amounts  available  for  reallotment  or  grants 
under  the  reallotment  authority  shall.  If  such 
amounts  are  not  obligated  during  that  fiscal 
year,  be  available  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  obligation. 

SERVICES    FOR    INDIANS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  allotments 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
for  services  to  children  and  teachers  In 
schools  operated  by  that  department. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  such 
allotments  be  used  for  persons  or  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  schools  operated  by  Interior. 

EFFICTTVE    DATE 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  revision 
of  title  in  will  be  effective  on  the  last  day  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  except  that  It  would  be  effec- 
tive In  fiscal  1968  for  SUtes  submitting 
State  plans  upon  the  submission  of  a  State 
plan. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
revision  will  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
fiscal  year  1969.  except  that  those  provisions 
of  the  amendment  concerning  adrtsory  coun- 
cils will  be  effective  upon  enactment.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  the  necessary  stepe  to  prepare 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  revision  upon 
enactment. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  conference 
substitute  adoprts  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Title  V  or  thi 
Elementary  and  Secondaky  Education  Act 
OF   1965 

dtj.^ation  of  and  funds  for  title  v 

The  House  bill  extends  title  V  for  one  year 
and  provides  an  authorization  of  $65  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  extends 
the  program  for  three  years  with  authoriza- 
tions of  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$85  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  extends  the  title  for  two 
years  with  an  authorization  of  S65  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  1970. 

REPEAL  OF  special  PROJECT  GRANTS 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  special  project 
grants  authorized  by  section  605  of  title  V. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     FOR     LOCAL    EDUCA- 
TION   AGENCirS 

The  House  bill  specifies  that  SUte  educa- 
tional agencies  could  make  grants  to  local 
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educational  agencies  In  metropolitan  areas 
to  enable  them  to  engage  In  comprehensive 
planning  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Senate  amendment  would.  In  addl- 
Uon,  decrease  the  percentage  of  title  V  ap- 
propriaUons  available  for  special  project 
grants  from  15  to  5  percent  and  provide  that 
the  Slates  must  make  10  percent  of  their 
apportionment  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  title 
V  as  applied  to  a  local  educational  agency. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  be  effective 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  House  recedes. 

GRANTS  TO  INTBESTATE  COMMISSIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  public  re- 
gional Interstate  commissions  and  agencies 
eligible  for  special  project  grants  for  educa- 
tional planning  and  research. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

This  provision  is  retained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  title  V  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  part  B  which 
would  authorize  a  4-year  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
capability  of  the  States  to  make  effective 
progress,  through  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing educational  planning,  toward  the 
achievement  of  opportunities  for  high- 
quality  education  for  all  segments  of  the 
population  throughout  the  several  States. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Part  E. — Amendments  to  Title  VJ  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
or  1965.  AND  Related  Amendments 

DEFiNrnoN  or  handicapped 
The  House  bill  deletes  the  word  "seriously" 
before  "emotionally  disturbed"  In  the  defi- 
nition of  "handicapped"  In  all  acts  amended 
byH.R.  7819. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

ELIOIBn-ITY  of  local  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  AS 
REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTERS 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  local  educa- 
tional agencies  eligible  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts In  the  program  of  Regional  Resoxirces 
Onters. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  local 
educational  agency  participation  but  only  In 
combination  with  State  educational  agencies 
(w  institutions  of  higher  education. 

CENTERS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
(through  a  limited  number  of  model  cen- 
ters for  deaf-blind  children)  a  program 
designed  to  develop  specialized  and  intensive 
services,  methods,  and  aids  that  are  effective 
In  enabling  deaf-blind  children  to  achieve 
their  pntentl.al  for  communication,  for  par- 
ticipation in  society,  and  for  self-fulfillment 
(and  designed  to  blng  such  services,  meth- 
ods, and  aids  to  such  children  as  early  as 
fe.^slble  In  life).  Tlie  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  Institutions  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  centers  for 
deaf-blind  children.  The  Senate  provision  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  for  carrying  out 
this  part  of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  $3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  $7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

handicapped    INDIAN    CHILDREN 

The  House  bill  authorizes  allotments  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  for  handicapped 
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Indian  children  in  schools  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  allot- 
ments for  handicapped  children  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  schools  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  House  recedes. 

minimum    allotment    to    STATES 

The  Senate  amendment  would  provide  that 
no  State  would  receive  less  than  $100,000  (or 
0.3  percent  of  the  appropriation,  whichever 
is  greater)  under  title  VI-A. 

The  House  bUl  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment. 

STIPENDS    UNDER     THE     PROGRAM     OF    CAPTIONED 

FILMS 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  sti- 
pends for  trainees  in  the  program  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  handicapped. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision. 

This  provision  is  retained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     CAP- 
TIONED   FILM    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  Increases  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  cap- 
tioned film  program  by  $3,000,000.  rather 
than  by  $1,000,000  as  In  the  House  bill.  The 
House  recedes. 

"IN-HOUSE"  RESEARCH  IN  THE  PROGRAM  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IN  THE 
EDUCATION    OF    HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  conduct  research,  surveys, 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  this  new  authority  will  be  used  only  In 
cases  in  which  It  Is  not  practicable  to  have 
research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Part  P— Amendments  to  Title  VII  or  the 

Elementary     and     Secondary     Education 

Act  OP  1965 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  title  VII 
of  the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  the  House  bill  does  not. 

TECHNICAL  assistance  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  706 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner,  upon  request 
from  a  State  educational  agency,  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  schools  In  rural  areas, 
to  assist  such  schools  In  obtaining  the  bene- 
fits available  to  such  schools  from  Federal 
programs.  The  Senate  amendment  Increases 
the  authorization  by  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  authorizes 
$3,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  This  provision  Is  contained  in 
the  conference  substitute. 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS    TO    PREVENT 
DROPOUTS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  section  707 
which  would  authorize  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  urban  areas  to  support 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  prevent 
school  dropouts.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes $30,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  with  a 
modification  making  it  applicable  to  rural 
as  well  as  urban  areas.  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  conferees  that  demonstration  projects 
under  this  section  tx?  limited  to  a  relatively 
small   number   of  projects  In  areas  of  out- 


standing need  In  which  there  are  high  con- 
centrations of  school  dropouts. 

TITLE  n— FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
Part  A — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion  AND   Current   Expenditures    in   Im- 
pacted  Areas 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  substan- 
tive changes  In  present  law;  the  House  bill 
makes  only  one  which  concerns  the  effective 
date  of  certain  1966  amendments  on  which 
the  Senate  amendment  does  not  disagree. 

modification    of    SCHOOL    CONSTBrcnON 
PROVISIONS    CONCERNING    INDIAN    LANDS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  14 
of  Public  Lave  815  (relating  to  children  living 
on  Indian  lands)  to  provide  that,  (1)  under 
the  present  subsection  (a).  If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  meets  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  eligibility  under  such  suljsectlon. 
It  may  receive  payments  for  construction  to 
house  all  "unhoused"  children  and  (2).  as 
an  alternative  to  subsection  (a),  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  would  provide  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  meeting  requirements  less 
stringent  than  those  In  subsection  (a),  may 
receive  payments  for  construction  to  house 
only  "unhoused"  children  living  on  Indian 
lands. 

This  provision  is  contained  In  the  substi- 
tute agreed  upon  In  conference. 

DELETING    REQUIREMENT    THAT    CERTAIN 
CONTEIBUnONS    BE    DEDUCTED 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
2(a)  (which  entitles  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  Federal  payments  to  compensate  them 
for  the  additional  financial  burden  placed 
on  them  by  the  acquisition  of  property  by 
the  Federal  Government)  by  deleting  the 
requirement  that  other  Federal  payments 
with  respect  to  such  property  to  such  agencies 
be  deducted  from  such  compensation. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  amends  sec. 
3  of  such  act  (concerning  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  children  residing 
on,  or  whose  parents  are  employed  on.  Fed- 
eral property)  to  delete  subsec.  (e)  thereof 
which  requires  that  "other  Federal  payments" 
be  deducted  from  contributions  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  sec.  3. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute. 

PROVISION   FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY 
CHANGE 

T^e  Senate  amendment  amends  those 
parts  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874, 
which  authorize  payments  for  children  who 
had  a  change  of  residence  as  a  result  of  an 
International  boundary  relocation  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  provide  that 
if  by  reason  of  a  provision  of  other  law  such 
payments  were  not  made  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  entitlement  for  such  payments  shall  be 
added  to  the  entitlement  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  the  first  fliscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  may  be  used  for  such 
payments.  The  House  recedes. 

REPEAL   OF    MANDATORY   GROUP   RATE   PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec.  3(d) 
(concerning  the  computation  of  local  con- 
tribution rates)  of  Public  Law  874  by  delet- 
ing the  amendments  made  by  sec.  201(b)  of 
Public  Law  89-750  (which  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  place  all  school  districts  in  com- 
parable groups)  and  Inserting  the  language 
which  appeared  In  such  section  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-750.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  Is  contained 
In  the  conference  substitute. 

DISCRETION  TO  WAIVE  CERTAIN   REQUIREMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec.  5(e) 
of  Public  Law  815  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reduce  or  waive  the  requirement  in 
Subsec.  (f)  of  sec.  5.  concerning  the  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  memberships  in  the 
base  year  of  a  previous  application.  The 
House  recedes. 
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Past  B — Assistance  for  School  Cosstruc- 
TioN   AND   Current  Expendttures  ^  Dis- 
aster Areas  f^ 
"pinpoint"  disasters         * 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec^on  16 
of  Public  Law  815  and  section  7  of -Public 
Law   874   to   authorize  assistance   to  schools 
which  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  fire,   flood,   hurricane,   eartttquake. 
storm,    malicious   action   of   any   person,   or 
other  catastrophe  even  If  the  area  la  which 
the  school  Is  located  has  not  been  des^nated 
as  a  major  disaster  area. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  tlds  pro- 
vision. : 

The  conference  agreement  Induces  the 
Senate  provision,  modified  to  limit  stich  as- 
sistance to  schools  which  have  been  dsimaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  flood,  huerlcane. 
earthquake,  storm,  or  fire,  except  flre  caused 
by  negligence  or  malicious  action. 
TITLE  in— DURATION  OP  AND   ADTHOR- 

IZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS 
Tm-K   I   OF  the  elementabt   and   secondary 

education    act    of     1985 

The  House  bill  extended  the  title  through 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended the  title  through  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  conference  substitute  extends  tHe  title 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

TITLE    n    OF    the    ELEMENTARY    AND    SBCONDAHY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

The  House  bill  extends  title  11  for  one  year 
with  an  authorization  of  JlSO.OOO.OOOUn  fis- 
cal year  1969.  The  Senate  amendmffiit  ex- 
tends title  II  for  three  years  with  authoriza- 
tions of  8175.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1969;  $200.- 
000.000  in  1970.  and  $225,000,000  In  1971.  The 
conference  substitute  extends  the  t^Ie  for 
two  years  with  authorizations  of  8162.S00.0O0 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  8200.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

TITLE    VI    OP   THE    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF     1985 

The  House  bill  extends  title  VI  for  one 
year  with  an  authorization  of  $150,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tends title  VI  for  three  years  with  aathorl- 
zatlons  of  8175.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
$200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $200.- 
000. OOO  In  fiscal  year  1971.  The  conference 
agreement  extends  the  title  for  two  years 
with  authorizations  of  $162,500,000  lo  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

PUBLIC    LAW     815 EIGHTY-rlRST    CONGRESS 

The  House  bill  extends  the  temporary  pro- 
visions Of  Public  Law  815.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, for  one  year.  The  Senate  amendment 
extends  these  provisions  for  tour  years.  The 
conference  substitute  extends  them  tor  three 
years — that  Is.  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

PUBLIC    LAW    874 — KIGHTT-FIRST    OON«CSS 

The  House  bill  extends  Public  I^aw  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  for  one  year.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extends  It  for  four  yeajs.  The 


conference   substitute   extends   It    for    three 
years — that  Is.  through  fiscal  year  1970, 
TITLE    IV— PROVISIONS    FOR    ADEQUATE 
LEADTIME    AND    FOR    PLANNING     AND 
EVALUATION      IN      ELEMENTARY      AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 
The   Senate   amendment   contains    a    title 
rv  not  contained  In   the  House   bill   which 
directs  the  Secretary   to  plan  for   programs 
In  succeeding  years  and  to  evaluate  present 
programs.   The    Secretary    must    transmit   a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  evaluation  to  the 
legislative  and  appropriation  committees  in 
Congress   no   later   than   March   31    of   each 
calendar  year.  The  conference  substitute  In- 
corporates   this    provision    of    the    Senate 
amendment  with  a  change  In  the  reporting 
date  to  January  31  of  each  year. 

The  title  authorizes  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  to  be  ap- 
propriated one  year  In  advance  of  the  year 
In  which  they  will  be  obligated.  The  House 
recedes. 

If,  during  the  last  year  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  program.  Congress  has  not  passed 
or  formally  rejected  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization of  that  program,  the  authoriza- 
tion Is  automatically  extended  for  one  year 
for  the  purposes  of  permitting  advanced  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  during  that  year.  The 
Senate  recedes  on  this  point. 

Provision  Is  made  for  grants  or  payments 
to  educational  Institutions  or  agencies  on 
the  basis  of  academic  years  when  such  years 
are  different  from  fiscal  years.  The  House 
recedes. 

TITLE   V— EXTENSION   OP   ADULT 
EDUCATION   PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title 
V  which  would  extend  and  revise  the  adult 
education  Act  of  1966  (title  in  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966).  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  this  title  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

REVISION    OP    ALLOTMENTS 

Section  501  Of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  each  State  shall  receive  a  basic 
allotment  of  $100,000  under  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

INCLUDING    PRIVATE    NONPROFIT    AGENCIES 

Section  502  of  the  conference  substitute 
specifically  Includes  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies In  the  program. 

FEDERAL    SHARE 

Existing  law  provides  for  a  90  percent  Fed- 
eral share  through  fiscal  year  1968.  Section 
503  of  the  conference  substitute  deletes  the 
duration  limitation  on  the  Federal  share, 
and  raises  the  Federal  share  to  100  percent 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION    EXTENDED 

Section  504  of  the  conference  substitute 
extends  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1970 


and  authorizes  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

TITLE  VI— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
AND  STUDY  FOR  SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title  VI 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  (1)  a  study  of  minimum 
safety  standards  for  the  operation  of  school- 
buses  and  (2)  demonstration  projects  for 
such  study.  A  report  to  Congress  would  be 
required  before  Janu.^ry  31.  1969,  The  sum 
of  $1,000,000  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  these 
projects. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  clarl- 
fjrtng  changes.  It  also  reduces  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $150,000. 

TITLE  Vn— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title  VII 
which  amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new 
title  VII  which  would  authorize  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  assist  such 
agencies  In  planning,  establishing,  and  op- 
erating special  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  $30,000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Conference  Substitute  Incor- 
porates this  title  with  two  substantive 
changes,  and  a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments. The  first  substantive  change  requires 
maintenance  of  effort  under  the  program  with 
respect  to  funds  received  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  The  other  substantive  change  requires 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  cooperate 
with  State  educational  agencies  in  establish- 
ing criteria  for  allocation  within  each  Stats 
of  that  State's  allotment  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE    Vni— ENFORCEMENT   OP   THE   ES- 
TABLISHMENT     AND      FREE      EXERCIS8 
CLAUSES    OP    THE    FIRST    AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
The   Senate   amendment   contains  a  title 
VIII  which  would  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of    the    constitutionality   of    certain    Federal 
grant  programs.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable   provision.   The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  include  this  title, 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  OF  BILL 
The  second  Senate  amendment  changes  the 
title  of  the  bill.  The  House  recedes. 


Fiscal  year  1968 
autltorizations 


Fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations 


Fiscal  year  1969 

House  bill 
authoriialions 


Fiscal  year  1969 

Senate  bill 
authorisations 


Fiscal  year  1969 

conlerence  report 

authorintions 


Fiscal  year  1970 
authorisations 


Trtlt  I: 

Assistance  tor  education  ol  children  of  low-incoms  lamilies 

Special  incentive  grants J. 

Title  II:  School  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instructional  ms- 

terials i ... 

Title  III:  Supplementary  educational  centers  and  servlMS 

Title  V:  ; 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  education z 

Comprehensive  educational  planning ..; . 

Title  VI:  Education  of  handicapped  children:  .' 

Pt.  A— Granh  to  States ^ 

Pt  B— Regional  resource  centers .i 

Pt  C— Centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind  childrMI 

Pt  D— Recruitment  ol  personnel  and  information^ 

Pt  E — Captioned  films  tor  the  handicapped ^ 

Dissemination  of  information  (sec.  706) . S. ..... 

Dropout  prevention  proiects  (sec.  707) ..^ 

School  construction  (Public  Law  815) i 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874) ^ 

Adult  education  programs i. 

Study  of  schoolbus  safety ~ 

Bilingual  education .» 

Research  and  demonstration  (handicappsd.  Public  UAir8>-164) 


CS63.067.S84        $1,191,000,000        tZ.  72S.  9S9. 699 


154.500.000 
515.000.000 

50,000.000 


104.457.000 
208.  750.  000 

29.750.000 


154.500.000 
515.000.000 

80,000.000 


154.000.000 


15,000,000 


154.500.000 
7,500.000 


5.000.000 
2.000.000 


2.800.000 


1,000.000 
6.000.000 
2.000.000 


461.SOO.000 
60.000.000 


22.937.000 

416,200.000 

40.  350, 000 


49S.  000. 000 


i2.  725. 959. 699 
50.000.000 

180,250.000 
540, 7S0. 000 

80.000.000 
20. 000. 000 

180. 250. 000 
8.000.000 
3.000.000 
1.000.000 
8,000.000 
3. 700. 000 

30,  000,  000 

66.000,000 
510,000.000 

70,  000.  000 
1.000.000 

30.  OOO.  000 


$2,725,959,699 
50.000.000 

167.375.000 
527.875.000 

80.000.000 


$2,862,175.9*5 
50,000,000 

206.000.000 
566.500,000 

80.000.000 


167,375.000 

7,  750. 000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

3.  700. 000 

30.  000.  000 

66.000,000 

510.000.000 

70. 000. 000 

150.000 

30.  000.  000 


206.000.000 

10. 000, 000 

7.000,000 

1,000,000 

10. 000. 000 

4,000.000 

30.000.000 

66.000.000 

545.000.000 

80.000.000 


11.100.000 


40,000.000 
18.000,000 


Total. 


3,965,067,584        2.042.344.000        4.141,459.699        4,507,909,699         4.448,184,699  4.781.675.945 


ToUI.  conference  report  (H.R.  7819).  fiscal  yeas  1969  and  1970. 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment sets  forth  concisely  and  most  ably 
the  principal  features  of  the  actions 
agreed  upon  and  the  language  of  the 
proposed  statute.  Because  of  the  day  and 
hour,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the 
legislative  history  surrounding  and  un- 
derpinning the  compromise  proposal  I 
am  offering  to  the  Senate  for  its  judg- 
ment, and,  I  hope,  approval.  But  I  shall 
summarize  very  quickly  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  conference  report. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  imssed  in  the 
Senate  a  3-year  bill.  The  House  passed  a 
1-year  bill.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  be 
surprised  when  I  state  that  we  compro- 
mised on  a  2-year  bill.  That  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  bill  we  bring  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  we  had  in  our  bill  a  good 
manj'  programs  not  in  the  House  bill.  I 
am  proud  to  tell  the  Senate  we  lost  none 
of  our  programs.  For  example,  our  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  was  retained ; 
the  money  for  it  was  retained. 

Our  program  for  Incentives,  which  was 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  E>ominick],  who  has  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  chairman 
In  all  our  handling  of  the  education  bill 
this  vear.  was  passed  without  change.  It 
called  for  an  additional  $50  million.  We 
obtained  the  S50  million  from  our  House 
colleagues,  so  far  as  their  approval  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Miirphy]  dealing  with 
the  pro.lects  for  dropouts,  which  involved 
an  additional  $30  million,  was  accepted 
by  the  House— the  authorization  funds 
were  accepted. 

We  retained  the  valuable  studies  we 
had  added — school  bus  safety — authored 
by  our  ranking  minority  Member.  Senator 
Javits.  and  the  mandate  provided  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  biU  offered  by 
my  very  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
which  should  give  to  us  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, hard  data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
compensatory  education  programs  under 
the  act.  Both  of  these  Senate  provisions 
won  House  managers  approval  and  are 
contained  in  the  conference  substitute. 
With  but  very  slight  modification  we 
expanded  the  school  disaster  authorities 
of  Public  Law  874  to  cover  the  "pinpoint" 
disasters  about  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  our 
majority  leader  have  testified  so  elo- 
quently. 

The  contribution  of  a  beloved  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  schools 
ser\'ing  rural  areas  is  among  the  long  list 
of  programs  for  which  we  won  House  ac- 
ceptance, Ciiief  among  this  number,  for 
which  we  al.so  won  Hou.se  acceptance  is 
our  bilingual  education  program,  a  pro- 
gram originally  conceived  by  the  distin- 
guished member  of  our  subcommittee. 
Senator  Yarborough.  who  has  ob.served 
the  educational  problems  of  non-En.elish 
speaking  children  at  first  hand.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  refined  his 
bill  by  putting  it  to  the  test  In  hearings 
held  In  his  home  State  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
we  have  won  endorsement  for  this  well- 


thought-out  program  to  help  elementary 
and  secondary  school-age  children  break 
down  the  language  barrier  for  them  In 
their  own  country. 

We  also  retained  the  great  humani- 
tarian programs  for  which  your  chair- 
man argued  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  week,  when  we  debated  this  bill,  such 
as  the  special  institutes  for  the  little  boys 
and  girls  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind. 
We  succeeded  in  retaining  in  the  con- 
ference report  one  program  aft-er  an- 
other that  the  Senate  committee  added 
to  the  bill.  The  adult  education  program, 
retained  in  conference  expresses  the  con- 
tinuing concern  of  our  committee  for 
eliminating  the  blight  of  illiteracy  In 
the  Nation.  In  future  years,  the  com- 
mittee undoubtedly  will  recommend  an 
expanded  adult  education  program.  It 
was  apparent  throughout  Senate  com- 
mittee deliberations  that  a  chronic  need 
for  developmental  projects  and  increased 
resources  is  being  voiced  by  the  people 
who  want  to  learn;  who  want  to  read; 
who  want  to  reach  an  educational  level 
equivalent  to  that  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
This  Senate  committee  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  is  only  a  start  for  what  I 
hope  can  become  a  truly  comprehensive 
adult  education  program. 

It  is  one  among  many  other  major 
educational  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Senate  proposals  this  year.  Tliese  too 
will  grow. 

I  do  not  have  a  count.  There  were 
many  differences.  Because  there  were  so 
many  differences  in  our  bill  as  compared 
with  the  House  bill,  that  would  be  bound 
to  affect  a  statistical  graph,  if  you  were 
to  draw  one,  as  to  the  number  of  con- 
cessions or  recedings  that  the  House  par- 
ticipated in  and  the  number  that  the 
Senate  participated  in  But  if  I  were  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  difference,  I 
would  say  that  the  House  i-eceded  three 
times  for  everj-  time  the  Senate  receded. 
Of  course,  recedings  may  be  qualitatively 
more  important  than  others.  But  even  on 
a  qualitative  basis,  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  conference  report. 

To  my  right  sits  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits] .  He  gave  us  terrific 
leadership  in  the  conference,  backing 
me  to  the  limit,  except  on  one  little 
amendment  with  respect  to  which  It  was 
necessary  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  to  do  a  little  com- 
promising ourselves.  But  we  compro- 
mised in  a  most  amicable  and  construc- 
tive fashion.  Even  in  that  compromise, 
which  deals  with  the  formula,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  final  result. 

This  causes  me  to  raise  that  point  now, 
because  if  I  do  not  raise  it.  someone  will 
ask  me  about  It,  anyway. 

TOaMTfLA   IN    CONTYRENCS    REPORT 

As  Senators  know,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  items  we  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
conference  was  the  title  I  forniula.  The 
fact  that  appropriations  for  the  current 
fi.scal  year— fiscal  year  19€8 — are  not 
substantially  greater  than  the  appropri- 
ations last  fi.scal  year— fiscal  year  1967— 
would  result  in  changes  in  the  allocations 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

This  is  true  in  large  measure  because 


in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966  the  Congress 
made  a  basic  change  in  one  of  the  key 
factors  in  the  formula  in  determining 
maximum  grants  to  educational 
agencies.  We  included  in  that  legislation 
the  option  for  a  State,  where  the  State 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion was  less  than  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure,  to  use  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  if  that  is 
higher  in  computing  the  title  I  grants. 

This  was  designed,  of  course,  to  aid 
the  poorer  areas  of  the  country  and  to 
add  greater  equalization  to  the  title  I 
formula.  However,  the  restrictive  budget 
that  was  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
the  current  year,  turned  out  not  to  pro- 
vide enough  money  to  fimd  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  without 
taking  some  funds  away  from  other 
States. 

The  1968  Appropriations  Act  has  a  so- 
called  floor  provision  insuring  that  no 
State  will  get  less  in  title  I  funds  than 
local  educational  agencies  In  that  State 
were  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

We  on  the  Senate  side  thought  it  best 
to  deal  writh  this  matter  in  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  as.  in  a  somewhat  different 
fashion,  the  House  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem in  the  authorizing  legislation  when 
they  passed  the  bill  In  May.  The  problem 
in  conference  was  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills  dealt  with  this  problem 
in  substantially  different  ways. 
Let  me  explain. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  until  ap- 
propriations are  sufficient  to  fund  fully 
all  maximum  grants  at  the  $3,000,  State 
or  national  aversige  formula,  computa- 
tions would  be  based  on  a  $2,000  low  in- 
come factor,  State  or  national  average 
formiUa. 

Their  authorizing  legislation  had  no 
sa\ings  clause.  However,  the  effect  of 
the  appropriations  act  upon  the  language 
in  the  House  authorizing  legislation  had 
to  be  shown  in  the  distribution  tables  in 
our  consideration  of  what  funds  States 
would  be  getting  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

In  general,  the  House  bill,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  appropriations  statewide 
floor  provision,  meant  that  States  where 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture is  substantially  greater  than  the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
would  get  most  of  the  extra  money  ap- 
propriated this  year  over  what  was  avail- 
able last  year — which  is  about  $140  mil- 
lion. But  no  State  w^ould  have  suffered  a 
loss  compared  to  last  years  allocation 
upon  a  statewide  basis 

The  Senate  bill  which  we  passed  this 
month,  took  a  different  apprcach.  recog- 
nizing the  principle  that  educational 
agencies  .should  be  gxiarant<»ed  at  least 
as  much  during  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
thev  were  allocated  last  year  The  Senate 
billwould  have  done  it  this  way: 

First,  all  of  the  State-5Upport<>d  school 
programs— handicapped,  migrant,  ne- 
glected and  delinquent — would  get  their 
maximum  grant  as  if  the  title  I  program 
were  fully  funded;  that  is,  the  number 
of  children  in  such  institutions  would  be 
multiplied  by  half  of  the  Stat*  or  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure, 
whichever  is  higher. 
Second,  local  educational  agencies  in 
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every  county  would  get  what  they  were 
allocated  last  year. 

Third,  administrative  expenses  of 
State  educational  agencies  would  be 
funded  at  1  percent  of  grants  within 
that  State  or  $150,000  If  that  is  higher. 

Fourth,  the  remaining  sums  which  un- 
der the  Senate  bill  for  this  fiscal  year's 
appropriation  would  be  $84  million,  were 
to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
mula in  the  existing  law  we  passed  last 
year  based  on  $3,000  low  income  factor 
and  State  or  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure. 

Now  the  impact  which  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  had  was  this:  Since  all  coun- 
ties would  have  started  off  getting  what 
they  got  last  year,  most  of  the  $1.2  bil- 
lion appropriation  would  in  fact  have 
been  based  on  the  formula  for  1967.  at 
a  time  when  we  did  not  have  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  option  in 
the  law.  The  1967  allocations  total  hap- 
pens to  be  $1,053  billion  of  the  $1.2  bil- 
lion appropriations. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  brought 
out  in  the  conference  combines  features 
of  both  the  House  formula  and  the  Sen- 
ate formula.  As  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill,  the  State  supported  school  programs 
get  their  maximum  entitlements; 

After  that,  the  maximum  grants  for 
every  local  educational  agency  is  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  formula 
contained  in  the  basic  law. 

Let  me  add  one  qualification.  Until  ap- 
propriations are  sufficient  to  fund  fully 
the  $3,000,  one-half  the  State  or  national 
average  formula,  the  conference  ac- 
cepted the  House  bill's  concept  that  the 
$2,000  low-income  factor,  one-half  the 
State  or  national  average  formula,  would 
be  used.  Staying  with  the  $2,000  low-In- 
come factor  avoids  the  internal  shifting 
which  would  occur  within  States;  that  is, 
many  cities,  in  particular,  would  have 
received  less  this  year  than  last  year  if 
existing  law  had  not  been  touched  in  any 
respect  or  If  we  did  not  have  a  bill  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  se.ssion  of  the  Con- 
gress. One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ur- 
ban areas  within  States  as  a  general  rule 
benefit  from  counting  children  in  fami- 
lies receiving  AFDC  payments,  in  excess 
of  $2,000,  much  more  than  they  benefit 
from  countins  such  children  from  AFDC 
families  receiving  above  $3,000. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  basic  description 
under  the  conference  reported  bill,  com- 
putations are  first  made  of  the  full  en- 
titlements for  aU  States.  Then,  the  stat- 
isticians must  prorate  that  authoriza- 
tion down  to  the  $1.2  billion  actual  ap- 
propriation for  this  fiscal  year.  The 
statisticians  then  find  that  certain 
States — about  19,  I  believe — fall  below 
the  allocations  that  they  received  in  fis- 
cal year  1967.  We  have  included  in  the 
conference  reported  bill  a  floor  provision 
providing  that  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  a  State  may  not  get  less  than 
local  educational  agencies  within  that 
State  received  in  1967.  This  floor  pro- 
vision would  cease  to  be  operative  when- 
ever appropriations  exceed  $1.5  billion. 

The  procedure  that  the  statistical  peo- 
ple then  have  to  follow  is  to  raise  the 
allocations  to  States  that  fall  bolow  fis- 
cal 1967  up  to  the  point  that  the  total 
of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  equals  last  year's  allo- 


cations to  the  State's  local  educational 
agencies. 

In  dividing  the  appropriated  funds,  in 
order  to  raise  the  States  to  the  level  of 
last  year,  funds  are  shaved  off  the  other 
States  on  a  ratable  basis.  The  result  is 
that,  while  the  States  which  use  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure  op- 
tion would  be  better  off  if  it  were  not 
necessary  to  take  some  from  their  alloca- 
tions ta  bring  other  States  up  to  the  1967 
level,  nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the  extra 
$140  million  which  has  been  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1968  goes  to  those  States 
which  we  were  trying  to  help  last  year 
when  we  put  the  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  option  in  the  law. 

As  I  have  previou.sly  indicated,  until 
appropriations  are  sufficient  to  fund 
fully  the  maximum  grants  of  all  educa- 
tional agencies  using  the  $2,000  low  in- 
come factor,  that  low  Income  factor  of 
$2,000  will  be  used.  At  such  time  as  ap- 
propriations may  exceed  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  full  funding  of  the 
$2,000  formula  the  basic  act's  $3,000  low 
income  factor  would  then  be  used  to 
compute  all  of  the  allocation.s,  with  such 
ratable  reductions  as  may  be  necessary. 

I  think  we  have  worked  out  a  fair 
compromise  meeting  the  Interests  of  all 
concerned  about  as  well  as  could  be  done. 
We  have  In  the  conference-reported  bill 
assured  that  local  educational  agencies 
in  every  State  will  be  guaranteed  no  less 
than  they  received  in  fiscal  year  1967.  We 
have  protected  the  State-supported 
handicapped,  mlerant,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  programs  from  getting 
caught  in  any  reduction  due  to  changes 
In  the  aspects  of  the  title  I  formula 
which  are  affected  by  the  low  Income 
factor. 

We  have  not.  in  view  of  the  limited 
appropriations,  been  able  to  aid  the 
States  with  less  educational  resources — 
with  a  lower  State  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure than  the  national  average — as 
much  as  we  had  hoped  when  we  enacted 
last  year's  elementary  and  secondary 
education  act.  At  that  time,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say,  we  all  expected  that  the 
1968  funds  for  title  I  would  show  a 
much  greater  Increase  over  1967  than 
this  year's  budget  provides.  Nevertheless 
we  have  assured  that  what  Increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1967  allocations  we  have 
in  this  fiscal  year  and  what  further  in- 
creases we  hope  will  be  possible  in  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  will  go  to  those 
poorer  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  a 
table  showing  the  tentative  allotment  to 
States  based  on  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  distribution  of  fiscal  year  1968 
approrpriation  of  $1.2  billion  for  title  1  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
under  conference  report 

Alabama    $38,616,042 

Alaska    1,891,482 

Arizona    10,068,352 

Arkansas  24,014.608 

California   88.130.205 

Colorado 9.771.581 

Connecticut 9.201.104 

Delaware 2.743.930 

Florida 33.275.951 

Georgia   38.523.599 

Hawaii 2.606.567 


Estimated  distribution  of  fiscal  year  Ijgj 
appropriation  of  $1.2  billion  for  title  I  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
under  conference  report — Continued 

Idaho $3,184,317 

Illinois 48,007.687 

Indiana   16,127.341 

Iowa 15.840,848 

Kansas 10,602.956 

Kentucky 33,569.033 

Louisiana    33.396.769 

Maine 3.805,043 

Maryland 15.807,341 

Massachusetts 18,297,738 

mchlgan 34,697,450 

Minnesota 20.233,461 

Mississippi    40,443,743 

Missouri    24,670,168 

Montana 3,762,664 

Nebraska 6.251,642 

Nevada 1,051.395 

New  Hampshire 1,  607, 815 

New  Jersey 26.150,736 

New   Mexico 10.597,398 

New  York 124,274,033 

North  Carolina 54.355,768 

North  Dakota 4,665.  553 

Ohio 36,239,715 

Oklahoma    18.514,368 

Oregon 8,643,687 

Pennsylvania 49,844,986 

Rhode  Island 3,789,277 

South  Carolina 33.179,434 

South  Dakota 6,032,707 

Tennessee   35,305,410 

Texas    77,913,606 

Utah  --. - - 3.266,392 

Vermont   1,844,355 

Virginia 29,783,274 

Washington    12,196,783 

West  Virginia 17,863,951 

Wisconsin    15.516,671 

Wyoming    1,695,934 

District  of  Columbia 6,008,683 

American  Samoa 

Canal    Zone   

Guam     32,116,789 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

State  agencies  providing  education  for  the 
handicapped,  neglected,  and  delinquent,  and 
migrant  children,  receive  the  full  amounts 
for  which  they  are  eligible  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  item 
that  held  us  up  longer  than  any  other 
was  the  matter  of  a  formula.  We  did  not 
get  it  settled  until  just  before  10  o'clock 
la.st  night.  We  did  not  get  it  settled  with- 
out the  necessity  for  the  chairman  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  our  friends  in  the 
House  that  we  were  going  to  stand  pat 
and  insist  upon  a  floor  provision. 

I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  all  my 
colleai^ues,  but  I  especially  wish  to  thank 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Yarborouch, 
because  they  represented  two  divergent 
views,  which  put  me  In  the  middle  and 
called  upon  me  to  mediate,  as  best  I 
could,  agreement  among  my  own  con- 
ferees, 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  was  of  great  help  to  me  in  work- 
ing out  this  compromise. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  House 
conferees,  although  there  was  consider- 
able discussion,  at>out  our  final  version 
that  at  last  they  unanimously  accepted 
it.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we  settled 
the  formula. 

rrrLE  m  comments 

Now,  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  cover  it 
I  am  going  to  be  asked  about  it,  so  I 
come  to  title  HI.  Title  HI  of  the  Ele- 
mentarj'  and  Secondarj*  Education  Act  Is 
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concerned  with  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  and  centers.  It,  too,  was  of 
great  concern  to  the  House,  as  it  was 
to  us.  Fortunately,  we  were  meeting  on 
the  common  ground  of  a  desire  to  see  to 
It  that  the  administrative  pattern  for 
this  title  be  modified  in  the  direction 
of  greater  State  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  bill 
left  the  Senate  with  the  title  m  formula 
that  the  State  departments  would  get 
33 1,3  percent  the  first  year,  50  percent 
the  second  year,  and  66%  percent  the 
third  year.  The  moment  we  accepted  a 
2-year  bill  instead  of  a  3-year  bill,  that 
was  bound  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
portion  that  was  going  to  the  States. 

On  this  matter,  the  House  was  pretty 
adamant.  They  did  not  say  that  we  could 
not  get  a  bill,  but  they  made  it  clear  that 
we  would  not  get  the  title  m  without  a 
better  adjustment  than  we  wanted  to 
make.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
ended  up  with  75  percent  going  to  the 
States  for  the  first  year,  and  for  the  last 
year  of  this  bill,  other  than  amounts 
needed  to  complete  projects  underway, 
all  of  it  would  go  to  the  States.  The 
House  accepted  that  compromise  instead 
of  their  bill's  provision  of  H.R.  10090  for 
the  States  In  the  first  year. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  who  at  first 
blush  may  say  that  that  is  not  good 
enough,  that  it  is  much  better  than  one 
might  think,  because  in  the  first  year  the 
State  does  not  get  anything  until  the 
State  plan  Is  approved.  There  Is  the 
check,  lor  the  State  will  have  to  submit  a 
plan  to  be  approved. 

With  the  transition  times  and  funding 
changes  that  emerged  and  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  substitute  language  of  the 
conference  bill,  we  have  a  basis  for  a 
sound  pattern  of  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram which  can  provide  to  us  the  neces- 
sary information  in  the  future  to  correct 
any  problems  which  may  arise.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  there  will  be  many. 
And  I  am  confident  that  men  of  good 
will,  working  together  in  the  common 
effort  to  achieve  solutions  based  upon 
the  interests  of  the  students,  can  and  will 
make  this  new  operational  pattern  work. 
I  regret  that  in  the  second  year  of  our 
extended  program  that  we  will  not,  under 
this  pattern,  have  federally  awarded 
funds  for  new  projects  of  national  sig- 
nificance. The  work  that  has  been  done, 
and  which  is  being  done  in  this  area,  I 
believe  to  be  rewarding.  I  hope,  however, 
that  at  another  time,  the  demand  of  the 
public,  based  upon  the  Informed  judg- 
ment of  the  educational  and  cultural 
communities  in  each  of  the  50  States, 
will  restore  this  innovative  feature. 

But  the  central  feature  of  our  legisla- 
tive duty  is  the  obligation  to  weigh  in 
judgment  conflicting  claims  and  to  de- 
cide, on  balance,  where  the  public  good 
lies  at  this  particular  time  and  place. 
Concepts  and  program.s,  like  fertile  fields, 
are  improved  when  they  lie  for  short  pe- 
riods in  a  fallow  state. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  for  the  mo.st 
part,  as  I  have  said,  the  Senate  lan- 
guage prevailed  in  the  new  title  III.  This, 
as  interpreted  in  our  committee  reports 
and  our  floor  debates,  can  be  an  invalu- 
able guide  to  the  Office  of  Education  In 


making  this  new  program  work  well  and 
effectively. 

FIFTEEN     PERCENT     FOR     HANDICAPPED 

The  bill  accepted  by  the  conferees  in- 
cludes the  Senate  provision  earmarking 
15  percent  of  title  III  funds  for  innova- 
tive programs  in  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Last  year  this  committee  and  this 
body  took  the  leadership  in  providing  a 
giant  step  forward  in  education  of  the 
handicapped  when  we  passed  a  new  title 
VI  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  Title  VI  provided  grants  to 
the  States  for  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished a  new  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped.  The  title  in  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  Senate  bill  and  unanimous- 
ly accepted  by  the  conferees  will  give  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped an  essential  tool.  These  funds  will 
enable  school  districts  to  begin  innova- 
tive programs  bridging  the  gap  between 
research  and  general  classroom  pro- 
grams, a  gap  which  too  frequently  has 
represented  years,  in  fact,  decades,  of 
delay. 

No  area  affords  me  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  relate  to  the  special  education  pro- 
grams for  our  handicapped  children — 
those  of  the  15-percent  reservation  of 
funds  under  title  III  and  in  the  expan- 
sion of  title  VI,  With  respect  to  the 
former,  I  again  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude our  debt  to  Senator  Prouty  who 
has  so  stoutly  championed  this  cause.  I 
know  he  shares  with  me  a  deep  appreci- 
ation for  the  support  which  included 
these  Senate  provisions  in  the  conference 
recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  on  the 
whole  the  conference  language  is  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  title  in  part  of  the 
bill. 

TITLE     VI     COMMENT 

I  have  already  alluded  to  our  intention 
of  the  additional  resources  facilities  for 
deaf-blind  youngsters  under  our  ex- 
panded title  VI  programs  and  to  that  I 
will  add  but  a  few  words  on  the  new 
'  in-house"  or  intramural  research  au- 
thority that  we  added  in  the  Senate  and 
retained  in  conference. 


INTRAMURAL    RESEARCH    AUTHORrTY    FOR    THE 
HANDICAPPED 

One  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  which  we  feel 
offers  great  promise  for  assisting  In  the 
development  of  effective  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  is  the 
authorization  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped.  The  intent  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  make  possible  the  use  of  re- 
search funds  in  this  program  for  the 
support  of  staff  and  materials  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  intramural  studies 
of  the  effectiveness  of  research  programs 
in  education  of  the  handicapped  and 
similar  evaluative  studies  necessary  for 
the  creative  development  of  the  research, 
training  and  service  programs  of  this 
bureau. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  the 
prospects  of  an  intramural  research  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. The  research  program  of  this 
Bureau  has   consistently   demonstrated 


imaginative  leadership  and  good  judg- 
ment in  approaching  problems  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  utilization  of  this 
leadership  for  direct  research  and  dem- 
onstration should  subsiactially  unprove 
an  already  outstanding  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  only  other  point  I  might  mention, 
which  has  already  been  covered  in  de- 
bate, is  that  we  yielded  on  the  judicial 
review  and  we  yielded  because  of  the 
same  position  the  House  has  always 
taken  that  it  conflicts  with  the  position 
of  the  House  Judiciar>'  Committee.  As  a 
matter  of  comity  they  do  not  take  juris- 
diction over  a  matter  that  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee. 
Furthermore,  the  House  managers  felt 
that  we  should  wait  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  act.  They  assured  us  they 
could  not  give  this  addition  to  us. 

I  had  to  make  a  choice  then  because 
some  of  my  Senate  conferees  were  pretty 
adamant  as  to  whether  or  not  I  was 
going  to  rim  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the 
biU  for  judicial  review.  I  sat  there  with 
quite  a  few  proxies.  I  told  my  colleagues 
I  was  going  to  use  them,  but  to  take 
all  of  the  burden  off  of  my  colleagues, 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill  I  moved  that 
the  Senate  recede,  and  I  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  I  know  I  am  right 
about  it.  I  have  proxies  to  show  how 
right  I  was. 

There  was  a  suggestion  first  that  we 
have  a  roUcall  vote  but  to  demonstrate 
the  cooperation  I  received  I  said,  "I  do 
not  think  you  should  put  the  proxies 
in  that  position  because  I  am  going  to 
vote  them."  So  the  suggestion  for  a  roU- 
call vote  was  withdrawTi.  We  agreed  with 
the  House.  We  bring  you  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  good  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  is  not 
here.   The  Senator  from  Virginia    [Mr. 
Byrd],    the    Senator    from    Ohio    [Mr. 
Ladsche].  and  I  liad  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion about  the  authorization  amount 
last  Monday.  The  total  authorization  is 
no  longer  now  $14.5  bilhon,  the  Senate 
bill's  3-year  grand  total  concerned  my 
friend  from  Virginia  and  my  friend  from 
Ohio.  Because  it  is  onlj-  for  2  years  the 
total     amount     is     now     $9,229,860,664. 
Therefore,  on  paper  it  shows  some  sav- 
ings, although  I  would  be  less  than  honest 
if  I  did  not  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia 
that  we  get  another  crack  at  it  after 
2  years,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  for  an 
even  larger  amount  after  2  years  than 
the  Senate's  bill  would  have  pro'v-ided  in 
the  third  year  because  I  think  by  that 
time  the  schoolchildren  will  need  the 
larger  amount. 

Mr.  President,  all  joking  aside,  I  want 
to  say  on  the  financing,  where  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  bill,  as  between  the 
House  fiETure  and  the  Senate  figure,  we 
adopted  the  standing  formula  of  splitting 
the  differences.  That  was  the  only  way 
of  compromising. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  thanking 
every  member  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
We  could  not  have  had  more  wonderful 
support.  I  wish  to  pay  high  respect  to 
Representative  Perktns,  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. I  wish  also  to  pay  high  respect  to 
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my  colleague,  Representative  Edith 
Green  on  the  House  side  who  ably  upheld 
the  House  position.  She  was  exceedingly 
fair,  reasonable,  and  cooperative,  as  she 
always  is  in  my  relationships  with  her. 
She  deserves  great  credit  for  our  coming 
out  of  there  with  a  bill. 

I  think  that  the  chief  minority  spokes- 
man of  the  House  side,  Representative 
QuiE.  of  Minnesota,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  willingness  to  go  along  with  our 
fair,  reasonable,  and  equitable  compro- 
mise. : 

Mr.  President  the  other  day  iat  the 
close  of  Senate  debate  I  expressed  my 
personal  appreciation  to  our  staff  »nd  the 
HEW  staff  for  the  work  they  had  done 
to  help  us  get  a  bill  to  the  Senatej 

As  I  bring  back  this  conference  pro- 
posal I  am  constrained  again  to  Express 
my  admiration  for  the  brilliant  legal 
services  given  the  conferees  by  ou  r  com- 
mittee counsel,  Mr.  John  Forsyt  le  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  House  side  ilessrs. 
Jack  Reed  and  William  Ganl.  Th  ey,  to- 
gether with  House  and  Senate  legislative 
counsels  Messrs.  George  Skinner  Rob- 
ert Nordhaus,  Peter  LaRue,  anc  Blair 
Crownover  and  the  Department's trepre- 
sentativcs  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin,  Jerome 
Murphy,  Richard  Johnson  and  Hlchard 
Smith,  and  our  own  Charley  Lee  atd  Ray 
Millenson  worked  together  as  a  t^am  to 
bring  before  us  the  data  we  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  sayii 
proud  of  thp  bill,  I  think  hlstf 
prove  it  is  one  of  the  most  impoi 
all  the  landmark  education  bills 
passed,  for  this  carries  out  Pi 
Johnson's  proposal  when  he  saj 
we  must  continue  to  see  to  it 
provide  the  educational  opportunl 
boys  and  girls  of  this  country.  Asjl  have 
added  to  that  mandate  of  the  President, 
we  have  to  do  that  in  order  to  s*e  to  it 
that  we  keep  faith  with  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  country  by  guaranteeing  to 
them  the  right  to  the  opportunitj^  to  de- 
velop their  intellectual  potential! to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Our  cnildren 
have  that  as  a  right.  We  had  beiter  see 
to  It  that  we  provide  it  to  them  io  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Republic.  The 
wealth  of  the  future  comes  out  lof  the 
brainpower  of  the  oncoming  generation . 
We  are  not  going  to  have  that  wealth 
imless  we  have  brains  to  produce  it  In  an 
automated  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  repo  rt. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Muskie  ajsumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  s  cus- 
tomary to  laud  other  Members  1 1  con- 
nection with  work  of  this  character,  and 
It  is  so  richly  deserved  in  this  pirticu- 
lar  case.  I  think  it  would  be  more  per- 
tinent, as  we  are  interested  in  the  nerits. 
if  I  defer  that,  which  shows  no  leis  deep 
feeling  on  my  part,  until  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

There  are  so  many  critically  Important 
substantive  matters  that  requirt  com- 
ment as  part  of  the  legislative  his  ;ory  of 
the  blU  that  I  wish  to  deal  witl  those 
first. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  hlstoi  ic  and 
monumental  bill  for  elementary  a  id  sec- 
ondary education.  It  represen  s  the 
moment  when  we  began  to  come  of  age 
In  respect  of  what  we  should  b«  doing 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 


ica. Let  us  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  dealing  directly  In  the  bill  with 
more  than  50  million  schoolchildren.  We 
are  not  an  appreciable  way  down  the 
road,  especially  when  one  considers  the 
drying  up  and  eroding  away  of  taxing 
sources  for  our  schoolchildren. 

But  this,  at  least  for  poor  children, 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  coming  of 
age.  It  Is  the  largest  education  aid  bill 
yet  pas.sed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
way  to  spend  our  money,  except  for  sur- 
vival, than  in  this  kind  of  effort.  In  my 
judgment,  it  represents  a  comprehensive 
national  acceptance  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  our  children  with 
families  and  circumstances  that  are  sub- 
par  in  economic  terms.  That  is  the  big 
thing. 

As  to  the  details,  we  did  have  a  tre- 
mendous row  about  the  formula  in  title 
I.  This  is  natural.  Well  over  $1,2  billion 
is  Involved  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Title  I  represents  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  I 
think  was  generally  accepted  is  that  the 
states  shall  have  at  least  what  they  had 
according  to  the  1967  fiscal  year  distri- 
bution; this  gives  them  tlie  basic  floor. 
Above  that  the  poorer  States  will  begin 
to  reap  their  greatest  benefits  based  upon 
the  average  of  national  per  annum  ex- 
penditures on  education  rather  than  the 
averages  in  the  individual  States.  That 
is  not  entirely  equitable  because  there  is 
no  standard  of  effort  built  into  this 
formula.  There  should  be.  But  it  Is  not 
built  in.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  One 
of  the  alleviating  factors,  however,  is 
that  the  House  accepted  the  incentive 
grant  program  of  $50  million  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl  is  the  author.  It  is  an 
extremely  desirable  and  worthwhile 
amendment,  indeed.  It  does  somewhat 
help  us  with  the  formula,  which  is  not 
entirely  fair. 

But  the  basic  principle  Is  that  once 
the  fundamental  base  has  been  met,  the 
States  below  the  national  average  in  per 
capita  education  expenditures  wUl  bene- 
fit more  materially  than  States  spend- 
ing above  that  average. 

In  addition.  I  am  still  not  sure  that 
we  are  absolutely  right  about  the  billion 
and  a  half  dollar  cutoff  figure  contained 
in  the  conference  compromise.  From 
then  on  the  formula  which  gives  the 
greater  advantage  to  the  so-called  poorer 
States  will  operate  without  any  floor 
whatever  in  terms  of  guarantees  to  the 
other  States. 

Second,  in  respect  to  title  m  which 
relates  to  supplemental  education  cen- 
ters, educational  parks,  and  so  forth,  we 
had  a  tremendous  struggle  over  State 
versus  Federal  control.  The  House  clearly 
prevailed  on  that. 

There  is  no  use  gilding  the  lily,  but  we 
did  get  some  money  in  Federal  control 
for  1  year  and  a  continuation  of  projects 
thereafter.  It  will  depend  on  the  funding 
of  those  projects  in  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  as  to  the  capability  for  following 
this  up.  But  at  least  it  was  a  compromise. 
I  think,  in  this  case,  that  the  other  body 
prevailed  far  more  than  it  should  in  the 
best  interests  of  education;  but,  in  any 
case,  it  was  done  and  we  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it. 

Title  V  also  presented  a  very  important 


and  creative  opportunity  for  us  because 
It  Is  the  first  time  the  local  educational 
agencies  were  mandated  to  receive  their 
share  of  Federal  funds  to  help  them  a^ 
we  are  helping  to  strengthen  the  State 
educational  centers.  We  mandated  that 
10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
must  go  through  States  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  author  of 
that  amendment,  and  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  it  Is  a  very  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  vield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  was  it  a  good 
contribution,  it  also  makes  it,  really,  an 
historic  bill,  because  this  is  the  way  to 
be  of  help  to  the  local  school  areas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon.  I  did  not  want 
to  be  praising  it  too  much,  of  course,  but 
I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  has  said 
what  he  has. 

To  go  on  now.  it  is  understood  that  in 
all  the  compromises  we  made,  great  care 
was  taken  to  protect  the  handicapped 
children.  In  every  case,  their  rights  were 
carved  out  with  a  very  high  sense  of  pri- 
ority so  that  I  think  anyone  interested  in 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  other  handi- 
capped children  will  find  that  those  ideas 
of  priority  were  well  preserved. 

Also,  we  have  undertaken  a  couple  of 
Interesting  studies.  One  would  give  at- 
tention to  the  safety  of  the  operation  of 
school  buses.  We  do  this  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  We  must  re- 
member that  17  million  children  are 
transported  in  more  than  200,000  school 
buses  each  and  every  day.  This  study 
should  prove  very  useful  and  it  has  the 
endorsement  of  education  authorities. 

The  work  we  have  done  on  the  adult 
education  program  I  believe  is  creditable. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  which  was.  generally 
speaking,  authored  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy],  and  by  myself,  as  well 
as  other  Senators  who  had  a  deep  in- 
terest In  Spanish-speaking  and  other 
bilingual  children.  It  was  quite  a  strug- 
gle. The  House  resisted  it.  But,  they 
finally  accepted  the  provision.  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  such  a  crea- 
tive program  which  has  been  carved  out 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  education  will  have 
a  marked  impact  In  terms  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking children  who  have  the  least 
opportunity  because  of  their  origin  and 
their  home  circumstances. 

My  colleague  spoke  of  the  measure 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  sponsored,  giving  the 
right  to  test  In  the  courts  the  constitu- 
tionality of  aid  to  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren. I  must  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
bled  and  died  for  that  one.  As  I  said  this 
morning,  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  breaking  up  the  conference  on  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

There  were  many  points  of  view  on  the 
other  side.  In  fairness  to  my  colleagues, 
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let  me  say  that  their  objections  were 
jurisdictional  more  than  substantial. 
They  felt  they  would  have  all  kinds  of 
trouble  if  they  defied  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  seized,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  passed  such  a  bill.  S.  3,  which 
has  gone  over  to  the  other  body.  So  that 
again,  most  reluctantly,  on  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mor.se]. 
and  after  much  soul  searching,  we  re- 
ceded. 

I  repeat,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  the  greatest  maverick  in  this 
Chamber,  but  any  time  he  handles  a  bill 
he  is  the  greatest  cooperator,  the  great- 
est catalyst,  the  greatest  healer  of  hurt 
feelings,  the  greater  "putter  together" 
of  anyone  I  know.  I  want  to  pay  him 
the  highest  tribute.  When  he  Ukes  over 
a  job  and  accepts  the  responsibility,  he 
need  yield  to  no  one  In  his  subsequent 
performance. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  enormous  pride 
in  the  devoted  attendance  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
In  the  conference  and  the  very  effective 
role  they  played. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me 
that  the  bill  In  every  area  bears  enormous 
credit  to  Senator  Prouty  and  bears 
marks  of  his  Ideas,  Initiative,  and  crea- 
tivity. Senator  PROirrY,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, was  not  able  to  be  with  us, 
except  at  the  beginning,  because  of  in- 
disposition in  health,  but  his  able  aide. 
Art  Du  Fresne  was  present  throughout 
and  most  helpful. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  In  the  Record,  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Prouty  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatoe  Peoutt 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Education  Con- 
ferees for  their  magnificent  effort  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  this 
nation.  I  suppKJrt  the  recommended  Confer- 
ence Report  which  la  a  most  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  provisions  which  the  Senate  so 
strongly  approved.  I  particularly  want  to 
share  with  you  my  pride  for  this  Body's  lead- 
ership In  providing  another  giant  stride  for- 
ward In  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Programs  for  extending  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  received  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port both  In  our  Committee,  In  the  full 
Senate  and  In  our  dealings  with  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years  this  sense  of 
national  purpose  toward  bringing  tlie  deaf, 
the  blind,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  slow 
to  learn  Into  the  common  family  of  our 
nation,  has  been  strongly  endorsed  through 
the  new  provisions  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of   1967. 

Last  year  we  began  the  first  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  which  specifically  had 
as  Its  purpose  the  Improvement,  expansion 
and  Initiation  of  educational  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  this  nation.  This  new 
program  authorized  by  Title  VI  offers  to  pro- 
vide the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the 
classrooms  with  a  built-in  disadvantage  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  challenges  of 


tomorrow.  We  offered  this  long  neglected 
and  lonesome  legion  of  deprived  children  In 
American  education  a  beacon  to  shine  the 
way  for  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  bill  awaiting  your  approval  today 
continues  to  add  strength  to  this  campaign 
against  the  barriers  to  learning  caused  by 
sensory,  Intellectual  and  emotional  prob- 
lems. New  programs  for  the  deaf  blind  will 
be  started  as  a  counteraction  against  the 
cruel  blows  of  the  German  Measles  epidemic 
of  three  years  ago  which  caused  as  many  ae 
30.000  babies  to  be  born  with  one  or  more 
defects. 

A  new  prograjn  of  recrvUtment  and  In- 
formation will  help  bring  new  manpower  to 
provide  education  for  over  three  million  chU- 
dren  who  now  must  do  without.  New  mate- 
rials for  the  teacher  will  be  developed.  Re- 
gional Resource  Centers  for  the  evaluation 
and  educational  treatment  of  handicapped 
children  will  come  Into  being.  Here  parents 
and  teachers  will  be  able  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren for  an  accurate  appraisal  of  their  edu- 
cational needs  and  for  help  with  planning 
spyeclflc  programs  to  facilitate  their  learning. 
Help  Is  also  being  provided  the  small  States 
which  will  now  be  able  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  8100.000  per  year.  This  Is  the  minimal 
amount  for  Title  VI  programs  and  since  the 
program  Is  already  more  than  150  years  late 
our  leas  populous  States  are  In  dire  need  of 
the  funds  above  and  beyond  those  which 
could  be  expected  under  the  original  formula. 
Of  f>erhaps  the  greatest  Importance.  In  this 
marvelotos  surge  of  support.  Is  the  specifica- 
tion that  15%  of  the  funds  under  Title  III 
of  this  Act  will  go  to  develop  innovative  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  now  has  re- 
search authority,  extended  and  expanded  by 
this  Act,  to  help  discover  the  new  procedures 
necessary  for  meeting  the  enormous  chal- 
lenges facing  the  teachers  of  our  handicapped 
children.  Title  VI  now  unfortunately  offers 
only  about  6%  of  the  stmia  authorized  by  this 
Congress  to  support  what  might  be  called  the 
"meat  and  potatoes"  of  educational  services, 
although  It  Is  surely  a  lean  diet.  But  where 
can  support  come  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  research  findings  Into  the  every-day  tools 
of  the  classroom  teacher?  This  is  what  can 
and  will  be  done  with  the  Title  III  funds 
for  the  handicapped. 

We  have  waited  too  long  to  help  our  weak 
chUdren.  We  have  exiled  them  to  the  coun- 
try where  they  would  be  neither  seen  nor 
heard.  Now  we  are  opening  the  doors  of 
schools,  albeit  slowly,  to  offer  these  children 
the  basic  promise  of  education  which  we 
have  promised  to  all.  This  bill  now  has  pro- 
visions which  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  life  of  every  handicapped  child 
and  his  family,  and  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
ference Report  be  accepted  so  that  the  pro- 
grams called  for  will  be  speeded  along  the 
way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  take  only  a 
minute  to  say  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again  that  I  always  bring  a  bipartisan  ed- 
ucation bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  have  seen  why. 

It  is  because  I  have  at  my  right  arm 
the  statesmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  realizes  that  we  have  to 
function  on  a  completely  nonpartisan 
basis.  That  Is  why  I  am  able  to  bring 
out  a  nonpartisan  education  bill.  All 
his  Republican  colleagues  take  the  same 
position. 

I  am  sorrj'  Senator  Prouty  is  not  here. 
The  handicapped  children  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  a  great  tribute  to  Senator 
Prouty.  He  is  our  leader  in  this  field. 


MESSAGE  FROM  HOT78E 

At  5 ;  30  p.m.  a  message  from  the  House 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hackett  relating  to  sine 
die  adjournment  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  604. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  stated  that  Senator  Dominick 
was  the  author  of  the  incentive  part  of 
the  bill,  a  very  important  section  of  the 
bill  and  as  well  of  many  major  improve- 
ments in  Public  Law  874.  We  all  owe 
him  our  thanks. 

Senator  Murphy  was  the  author  of 
the  school-dropout  special-projects  sec- 
tion. We  are  grateful  to  him. 

Senator  F.^nnin.  on  the  full  committee, 
was  really  the  leader  of  the  Indian 
schools  sections  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  has  sup- 
ported us  time  and  time  again  in  full 
committee  on  our  education  bills. 

That  is  the  kind  of  support  I  got 
from  the  Republican  side. 

Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York  fought 
with  me  .shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  fact.  I 
had  unfailing  support  at  all  times  from 
all  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  Tliat  Is 
how  we  reached  this  conference  report. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  perhaps  it  might 
be  well — and  I  hope  Senator  Morse  will 
forgive  me — if  I  say.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  please  note  the  performance  of 
Republicans  as  Senator  Morse  has  re- 
ferred to  them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  to  quickly  conclude. 
Senator  Prouty  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  advance  funding  concept,  which  is 
so  critically-  Important  and  which  will 
enable  school  districts  to  make  future 
plans  based  on  what  they  are  Ukely  to  re- 
ceive from  tlus  program.  It  is  critically 
important  and  creative  and  it  Is  im- 
bedded into  the  bill  as  contained  in  the 
conference  repwrt. 

I  wish  to  add  my  praise  to  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  Charles  Lee  and 
Jack  Forsythe,  majority  staff  members, 
who  have  been  tireless  in  their  assistance 
on  this  bill,  and  to  Roy  Millenson.  on  the 
staff  of  the  minority,  for  their  extremely 
constructive  work  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter. We  could  not  have  done  this  work 
without  them. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  legis- 
lative counsel,  Peter  LeRoux  and  Blair 
Crownover,  whose  work  was  of  tremen- 
dous help. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Richard  Smith. 
Richard  Johnson,  and  Richard  Warden, 
who  worked  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Halperin,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  leg- 
islation, for  their  assistance  at  all  hours 
in  providing  requested  information  and 
statistics. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  pay  tribut.e  to  the 
creative  role  played  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  Representatives  A-iiiEs,  Quie. 
GkDODELL,  and  others  of  the  minority. 
without  whom  we  could  not  have  had  the 
bill. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  hav(  been 
in  a  number  of  conferences,  but  ,  have 
never  seen  a  conference  that  hsic  more 
difficult  problems  to  resolve,  and  '  have 
never  seen  the  problems  really  \  orked 
out  in  a  more  equitable  manner.  1  think 
the  leadership  of  the  senior  S;nator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  was  g  "eat.  I 
think  the  leadership  of  our  own  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Senator  .  avits, 
of  New  York,  was  tremendous.  F  e  was 
willing  to  give  when  we  needed  t  i  give, 
and  to  stand  firm  when  we  nee(  ed  to 
stand  firm  and  play  a  little  "f>ol  er."  I 
think  we  did  a  fine  job. 

I  want  to  repeat  ior  the  RECORi  i  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  education  bi  1  is  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  Am  jrican 
legislative  process,  not  only  in  tl'  e  way 
in  which  it  has  been  enacted,  but  in  the 
format  of  the  bill  itself. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  me,  and  I 
am  sure  to  the  rest  of  the  Membei  3,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  appropr  ations 
which  will  equal  the  authorizatior  s.  But 
these  authorizations  will  help  chi  rt  the 
course  for  the  future  of  education  and 
I  think  we  have  a  bill  which  will  i  Simu- 
late positive  thinking  and  plann  ng  in 
education.  This  bill  should  challen  ?e  the 
world  of  education  in  a  very  real  sense. 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  ad  i  that 
their  aid  and  helpful  suggestion!  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  ccinmit- 
tee.  The  imaginative  ideas  of  mAnbers 
of  our  committee  have  also  contr  .buted 
a  great  deal  to  this  legislation  which 
will  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  ilsad- 
vantaged  children  of  this  countr  r  who 
are  participating  in  the  educS  tional 
process. 

I  regret  that  we  were  not  able  t  >  hold 
the  judicial  review  section  in  th  s  bill, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  there  if  we  v  ere  to 
get  a  bill. 

I  personally  was  rather  glad  tl  at  we 
were  able  to  give  more  control  of  fund- 
ing, imder  title  III.  to  the  States  t  lan  in 
the  previous  legislation.  The  S  ;nator 
from  Oregon  knows  that  I  propose  1  sim- 
ilar amendments  in  our  own  conru  aittee, 
and  I  was  quite  happy  with  the  ev  ;ntual 
result. 

I  want  to  thank  all  members  »f  our 
committee  for  their  support  of  t  le  in- 
centive grant  program.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  help  In  the  equalization  process  vhich 
we  are  trying  to  stimulate,  and  1  lat  it 
will  be  of  real  help  in  those  areas  vhere 
they  are  giving  maximum  local  si  pport 
to  their  schools.  In  return  for  wha ,  they 
do,  they  will  get  more  Federal  unds. 
It  does  not  take  funds  away  froi  i  any 
State.  This  incentive  type  of  prog;  am  is 
the  same  type  of  program  whi<  i  the 
foundations  have  used  in  the  pro<jess  of 
stimulating  higher  education.  The*  have 
gone  to  higher  education  institutiois  and 
have  said.  "If  you  will  put  up  thispiuch, 
we  wiU  put  up  that  much."  Here  ^e  are 
saying,  Tf  you  will  put  your  owd  local 
resources  into  your  schools,  we  w^l  give 
you  some  of  the  tax  funds  available." 

Once  again  I  want  to  exprese  my 
thanks  to  the  senior  Senator  frora  New 
York  and  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  emphasize  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  net  result  of  this  compromise  has 
resulted  in  an  excellent  bill. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
wish  to  applaud  the  creative  role  he 
played  in  bringing  this  bill  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  Join  in 
the  tributes  paid  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  our  other  colleagues.  I  agree  that 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bills  that 
has  come  out  of  this  session.  I  think  it 
is  an  extraordinary  result  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  to  many  other  ef- 
forts in  this  flield. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  recall  that 
20  years  ago  the  Senate  considered  a 
bill  of  a  similar  nature — much  smaller, 
of  course — but  It  never  got  through  the 
House.  I  always  thought  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  for  which 
we  are  paying  in  the  cities.  What  trouble 
we  could  have  been  spared  if  we  could 
have  done  in  1947  what  we  are  doing  in 
1967. 

It  is  a  big  help  to  education,  but  I  can- 
not help  but  note  that  the  authoriza- 
tion is  approximately  what  we  recently 
appropriated  for  the  Apollo  project  to 
get  to  the  moon.  It  leaves  the  sense  of 
priorities  of  our  Government  clearly  out 
of  focus.  It  ought  to  be  twice  as  much 
as  it  is  if  we  expect  to  make  anything 
out  of  the  country  in  the  next  20  years. 

But  I  applaud  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Senator  for  something  we  could  not 
have  expected  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  education  bUl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate, and  I  know  Senator  Morse  ap- 
preciates, the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  1967 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  several  provisions  which  I  feel 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Nation's 
education  development. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  that 
portion  of  the  measure  originally  known 
at  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  which  I 
cosponsored  when  it  was  Introduced.  In 
my  State,  as  well  as  in  many  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  we  have  at  times 
overlooked  the  problems  of  our  Span- 
ish-speaking children. 

Many  Latin  American  children  are 
raised  with  Spanish  as  their  first,  or 
home,  language.  When  these  children 
enter  public  school,  they  are  expected 
from  the  very  outset  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  English-speak- 
ing classmates. 

Many  Latin  American  children  be- 
come discouraged  very  early  In  their  edu- 
cational careers  and  quit  their  school- 
ing long  before  completing  their  basic 
high  school  studies.  This  is  a  trend  which 
must  and  can  be  arrested. 

One  particular  school  district  In 
Texas — the  Laredo  Independent  School 
District — Introduced  in  1960  a  program 
similar  to  the  title  VII  provision  of  this 
bill.  The  administrators  have  found  that 
children  who  study  the  fundamentals  and 
concepts  of  their  own  language  are  able 
to  learn  a  second  language  with  more 
ease  and  understanding. 

This  bill  also  copes  with  another  seri- 
ous educational  problem — the  children  of 


the  migratory  families.  These  families 
move  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
another,  following  the  seasonal  crop  har- 
vests. Unfortunately,  the  children  can  be 
classified  as  students  for  only  a  portion 
of  the  regular  school  year.  I  believe  this 
section  of  the  proposal  Is  a  significant 
step  forward  In  assisting  the  200,000 
migratory  children  to  find  the  ediica- 
tlonal  opportunities  which  will  be  so  vital 
to  their  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  1967  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  pro- 
vide more  substantial  assistance  to  those 
communities  whose  educational  facili- 
ties have  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
a  disaster.  I  have  personally  inspected 
the  aftermath  of  two  devastating  hurri- 
canes which  struck  my  State  in  1961  and 
1967.  In  both  cases,  the  damage  to  the 
various  educational  plants  was  tre- 
mendous. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  support 
to  title  VI  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
This  legislation  directs  specific  assistance 
to  a  problem  which  concerns  us  all — the 
handicapped  child.  This  particular  pro- 
gram will  aid  the  child  by  an  early  deter- 
mination of  his  particular  problem.  A 
system  of  advanced  detection  will  be  of 
significant  assistance  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  determine  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  such  a  child. 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  directs  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  development  of 
new  educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped child  as  well  as  assisting  existing 
schools  and  agencies  which  are  currently 
administering  such  programs. 

This  bill  also  directs  special  attention 
to  those  school  districts  which  have  ex- 
perienced major  Increases  in  enrollment 
as  a  result  of  the  Chamizal  Treaty.  We 
must  not  expect  the  local  districts  to  ab- 
sorb the  financial  burdens  of  this  inter- 
national agreement.  The  school  districts 
in  question  will  receive  the  same  benefits 
as  those  schools  In  federally  affected 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  this  legis- 
lation also  provides  technical  assistance 
to  those  rural  school  districts  unable  to 
qualify  for  the  services  offered  by  exist- 
ing Federal  educational  programs.  Many 
of  the  smaller  districts  do  not  have  the 
personnel  nor  the  financial  capabilities 
to  obtain  this  needed  assistance.  This 
measure  will  hopefully  meet  these  de- 
mands and  brighten  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  the  rural  student. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  good  things  and  bad  things  In  this 
bin  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  I  have  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  by  the  conference  committee 
and  to  ai;  titles  of  the  bill  as  It  now 
stands.  I  have  decided  that  on  balance  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  legislation.  Let  me  summarize  my 
reasons  briefly.  First,  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  Into  the  field  of  edu- 
cation because  coercion  and  control 
would  Inevitably  follow.  I  am  not  Inclined 
to  vote  for  any  general  education  bill  so 
long  as  coercion  and  pressure  over  and 
beyond  the  statutory  requirements  oc- 
curs. This  coercion  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  the  law  continues  to  this  day. 
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Second  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  very  large 
expenditure  for  Congress  to  authorize  at 
a  lime  of  inflationary  pressure  on  the 
economy.  This  bill  authorizes  over  $9.2 
billion,  which  I  believe  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unwise  at  this  time. 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased,  however, 
that  the  conference  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  make  several  major  strides  toward 
removing  objectionable  Federal  controls 
from  this  bill.  My  purpose  in  offering 
amendments  to  revise  title  III  and  to  de- 
lete part  B  of  title  V  was  to  prevent  the 
ever-increasing  trend  toward  Federal 
control  of  education.  The  conference 
committee  was  most  wise  in  its  changes 
in  title  III  and  in  its  decision  to  elimi- 
nate part  B  of  title  V.  I  believe  this  bill 
has  definitely  been  improved  by  these 
two  decisions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  conference  report  on  the  Elemen- 
Ur>-  and  Secondary  Education  Act  rep- 
resents the  joint  efforts  of  many  people 
in  this  Nation  to  give  increased  oppor- 
tunity to  the  more  than  50  million  school- 
age  children  In  the  United  States.  Al- 
most 3  million  of  these  children  live  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas.  I  am  proud 
to  support  this  major  bill  which  will  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
vanUged  children,  as  well  as  raise  the 
general  quality  of  education  In  this 
country. 

For  the  State  of  Texas,  the  bill  has 
special  meaning,  for  we  have  long  lagged 
behind  In  education  despite  the  wealth 
of  our  State.  Nonetheless,  when  meas- 
ured against  the  low  per-capita  income 
level  of  our  State,  the  comparable  effort 
which  is  being  made  by  us  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  Under  the  incen- 
tive provision  of  this  bill.  Texas  receives 
almost  $4  million  to  be  utUlzed  under 
title  I  grants.  This  Is  the  flftli  highest 
Incentive  grant  in  the  Nation.  Under  the 
regular  provisions  of  title  I.  Texas  will 
receive  almost  $78  million. 

The  major  factor  In  this  bill  Is  that 
which  concerns  the  distribution  formula. 
Last  year  I  was  successful  In  having  a 
provision  put  in  the  formula  which 
would  allow  the  poorer  States  to  receive 
an  allocation  per  child  of  one-half  the 
national  average  or  one-half  the  State 
average,  whichever  was  greater.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  provision  would  go  into 
effect  only  when  a  certain  level  of  fund- 
ing was  reached,  which  rendered  the 
formula  ineffective.  This  bill,  however, 
would  have  this  formula  go  into  effect  as 
soon  as  title  I  is  fmided  at  $1.5  billion. 
This  means  that  the  poorer  States, 
which  are  the  ones  we  originally  in- 
tended to  help  under  this  bill,  will  be 
given  their  equitable  sliare  as  soon  as  we 
reach  that  level  of  appropriation. 

We  were  also  successful  In  retaining 
my  Chamizal  amendment,  to  give  relief 
to  those  school  districts  which  had  a  sud- 
den increase  in  school  enrollment  be- 
cause of  the  relocation  of  families  caused 
by  the  Chamizal  Treaty.  This  amend- 
ment will  give  effect  to  a  similar  pro- 
vision which  was  passed  last  year  but 
was  frustrated  by  a  rider  on  the  appro- 
priations bill,  which  cut  off  the  money. 
As  a  result  of  this  year's  amendment, 
the  relocated  children  will  be  Included 
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in  a  school  district's  entitlement  for  fed- 
erally affected  areas. 

The  amendment  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  rural  areas  is  especially  im- 
portant to  my  State,  since  we  have  many 
small  local  school  districts  without  the 
money,  personnel,  or  expertise  to  even 
fill  out  the  forms  to  qualify  for  programs 
of  Federal  aid.  This  amendment  provides 
additional  money  to  my  dissemination  of 
information  amendment  of  last  year  to 
assist  all  schools. 

There  is  also  a  new  provision  for  "pin- 
point disasters,"  This  would  authorize 
loans  to  school  districts  where  a  facility 
Is  destroyed  by  an  isolated  disaster  such 
as  a  hurricane  or  tornado.  This  is  very 
important  for  our  schools  in  Texas.  Only 
recentlv  we  suffered  extensive  damage 
from  Hurricane  Beulah.  Our  local  schools 
could  receive  assistance  in  that  instance 
because  there  was  a  declaration  by  the 
President  that  we  had  a  natural  disaster 
area.  However,  there  Is  no  comparable 
law  for  the  Instances  in  which  a  single 
school  is  destroyed.  This  bill  contains 
that  needed  addition  to  the  law. 

Finally,  this  bill  contains  a  major  new 
title,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  I  in- 
troduced the  Bilingual  Education  Act  'S. 
428'   on  January   17  of  this  year,  after 
having  been  to  a  couple  of  conferences 
In  the  Southwest  on  this  problem.  The 
concept  of  the  bill  is  really  very  simple— 
so  simple  that  it  is  amazing  that  in  all  of 
our  years  of  striving  for  improved  edu- 
cation the  problem  has  never  been  given 
very  much  attention.  The  problem  is  that 
many  of  our  school-age  children  in  this 
Nation    come    from    homes    where    the 
mother  tongue  is  not  English.  As  a  result, 
these  children  enter  schools  not  speaking 
English  and  not  able  to  understand  the 
instruction  that  is  all  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. ^  .    .     J 
In  mv  own  State  of  Texas,  and  mdeed 
in  the  entire  Southwest,  this  is  not  an 
isolated  problem,  but  one  which  involves 
milUons  of  schoolchildren.  In  Texas,  the 
years  of  school  completed  for  those  who 
are  white  is  10.8  years,  for  nonwhite  8.1 
years,  but  only  4.7  years  for  the  Spanish- 
sumame<l.  Over  one-half  of  the  Spanish- 
sumamed  families  have  incomes  under 
the  poverty  level  of  $3,000.  and  13.6  per- 
cent have  incomes  under  $1,000  in  Texas. 
To  alleviate  this  problem.  I  introduced 
S.  428  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  In  establishing  and 
operating  bilingual  programs  to  create  a 
more  feasible  transition  into  our  schools 
for  these  children  by  giving  them  special 
educational  programs  aimed  at  solving 
their  problem. 

Our  hearings  received  broad  testimony 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  those  children  who  do  not  come  to 
school  with  English-speaking  ability.  We 
received  almost  unanimous  enthusiasm 
and  support  for  this  legislation  as  being 
an  effective  remedial  program. 

The  adoption  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  as  a  new  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentar>'  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
will  be  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
educational  progress  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  praised  the  mer- 
its of  this  bill,  but  now  I  would  hke  to 
devote  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  sen- 


ior Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse] 
who  deserves  the  real  apiHeciation  of  this 
body,  the  Congress,  and  indeed  the  .Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  through  the  admirable 
qualities,  and  intellectual  leadership  and 
the  capacity  for  bringing  people  with 
widely  divergent  views  strongly  held  into 
agreement,  of  Senator  Morse  that  Amer- 
ican education  can  compare  with  the 
education  of  any  other  country.  He,  more 
than  any  other  person,  deserves  the  sole 
credit  for  this  bill  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  also  to  com- 
mend and  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  for  his  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  tlTis  bill,  including  the  re- 
quirement, which  he  authored,  to  require 
the  Office  of  Education  to  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  to  rural  and  .small  city 
school  districts  to  enable  them  to  prop- 
erly prepare  their  applications  so  that 
they  could  receive  as  prompt  and  fair 
treatment  as  the  larger,  wealthy  districts 
which  have  adequate  expert  personnel  to 
promptly  prepare  a  complicated  applica- 
tion for  moneys  under  this  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  assures  that  the  smaller  districts 
will  have  a  much  fairer  oppon unity 
than  in  the  past  to  share  in  the  school 
monevs  authorized  in  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]   are  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  ;Mr  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  :Mr.  East- 
l.andI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senators 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  BurdickI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayhj,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Coi\necticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr  Ellender], 
the  Senator  fi-om  Alaska    IMr.  Gruen- 
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INC],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inottye],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoNTOYAl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  California  fMr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  ^r.  Prou- 
ty]  is  absent  because  of  illnesB. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  frcSn  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong].  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are  detained  on  ofH- 
clal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  tlTie  Senator 
from  Vermont  TMr.  Aiken],  tfte  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  tfe  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  ttifi  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  th^  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper ]| the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  KucJielI,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  JIurphy], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  FMi*,  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvinia  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea."  i 

The  result  was  announced-i-yeas  63. 
nays  3,  as  follows :  • 
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TEAS — 63 
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Baker 

Hansen 

Mor^n 

Bennett 

Harris 

Moss 

Bible 

Hart 

Muitlt 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Muetle 

Brewster 

Holllngs 

Nel»n 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Pastt>re 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jftckson 

Peatfon 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

FeU 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

ProMilre 
.  R&njolph 

Case 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Sma^ers 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smll  1 

Cooper 

MagruLSon 

Spot  ; 

Curtis 

Manefleld 

SymPigton 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Tow|r 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Tydifigs 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Wiminns.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

WiUlim.-?.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Yarb^rough 

Gore 

Miller 

You*.  N.  Dak 

Grtffln 

Morse 

You4g.  Ohio 

NAYS— 3 

1 

Holland 

atennlB 

Tbu^nond 

NOT  VOTING — 34      \ 

Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Monfcney 

Allott 

Hartke 

Monioya 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hickenlooper 

Perct 

Bayh 

Hill 

Proi^y 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Ribie$>fT 

CarUon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RusaCU 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

scote 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparfman 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

TalmMge 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

". 

Fong 

Mondale 
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So  the  report  was  agreed  to.  f 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiient,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Me.  Morse  1 
has  again  demonstrated  his  immense  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  educatioii  in  this 
Nation.  He  led  the  education  j)ill  to  a 
great  success  just  a  few  days  a(io  in  this 
Chamber  and  today  returned  t(|  lead  the 


conference  report  with  the  same  abiding 
dedication.  This  measure  again  testifies 
to  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  high 
education  standard  he  has  helped  to 
establish.  We  thank  him.  All  America 
is  grateful. 


PROGRESS  IN   !•  AIR  HOUSING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sidering the  chaos  and  bitterness  that 
characterizes  so  much  of  race  relations 
in  this  country  today,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
seem  immoderately  optimistic  when  I 
say  there  appears  to  be  a  new  and  hope- 
ful trend  in  this  country  toward  doing 
something  about  one  of  our  most  formi- 
dable domestic  problems:  discrimination 
in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

I  know  this  is  far  from  the  prevailing 
view.  But  I  am  moved  to  express  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  developments 
during  the  past  year  or  so  and  by  my 
keen  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  national  fair  housing 
law. 

In  failing  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  residential  segregation  and 
its  attendant  evils.  Congress  appears  to 
be  oblivious  to  what  has  been  happening 
throughout  the  country.  At  this  moment. 
22  States  have  adopted  fair  housing  laws, 
five  of  them  during  1967.  The  laws  of 
four  other  States.  Connecticut,  Indiana. 
Massachusetts,  and  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  were  amended  this  past  year 
in  order  to  strengthen  them.  Minnesota's 
law  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  In  the 
Nation  and  covers  most  of  the  housing 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  States,  84  cities, 
villages,  and  counties,  together  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  adopted  fair 
housing  ordinances.  And  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area  and  believe  housing  discrimina- 
tion is  a  national  disgrace,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  local  pride  to  have  Maryland 
this  year  become  the  first  border  State 
to  adopt  a  fair  housing  law  and  both 
Montgomery  County  and  Prince  Georges 
County  adopt  separate  ordinances  that 
Improve  upon  the  statewide  law. 

It  is  some  measure  of  the  rate  at  which 
such  laws  are  being  passed  that  of  the 
84  local  ordinances.  43  were  adopted  in 
1967,  the  great  majority  since  midsum- 
mer. 

And  even  these  figures  are  becoming 
outdated  almost  as  I  speak.  For  example, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  adopted  a  fair  housing  law 
only  last  week.  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  just 
across  the  Potomac  River,  the  city  coun- 
cil Is  establishing  a  new  department  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  open-housing  pol- 
icy. And  within  the  past  few  days,  open 
housing  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  by  a  newly  elected  Democratic 
city  council  which  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  previous  Republican-controlled 
council,  and  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
a  white  Catholic  priest.  Father  James 
Groppl.  has  led  more  than  100  marches 
demanding  enactment  of  a  strong  open 
housing  law. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  Members  of 
this  body  will  feel  that  if  progress  is  being 
made  in  open  housing,  there  is  no  need 
for  Congress  to  act.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
These  scattered  and  local  developments, 


far  from  absolving  us  from  action,  make 
it  even  more  important  than  before,  that 
Congress  enact  a  national  fair  housing 
law  that  will  place  all  States  and  all  lo- 
calities upon  an  equal  footing.  The  local 
and  State  open  housing  laws  being  en- 
acted represent  a  hodgepodge  of  Rood 
and  bad.  Some  are  good  laws,  but  mos; 
are  ineffective  at  best,  and  a  few  are 
tokenlstic  frauds.  Too  many  of  them  have 
glaring  loopholes  in  coverage  and  totally 
Inadequate  enforcement. 

But  they  all  represent  progress  for 
their  mere  adoption  is  an  official  recog- 
nition by  the  community  that  housing 
discrimination  does  in  fact  exist,  that  it 
is  imdesirable,  and  that  laws  are  needed 
to  eliminate  it. 

As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  noted  in  an 
editorial  following  approval  of  that  city's 
limited  open  housing  law: 

Local  enforcement  of  the  open  housing 
right  within  the  narrow  coverage  limits  of 
the  state  law  .  .  .  has  finally  become  the 
official  pMJllcy  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  Is 
no  great  thing,  but  at  least  the  council  did 
move.  It  Is  a  beginning. 

And  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  made 
a  beginning.  There  is  no  longer  any  eco- 
nomic, political,  moral  or  other  Justifica- 
tion for  segregated  housing.  On  this  one 
issue  alone,  liberals  and  conservatives 
alike  can  be  condemned,  or  we  all  know 
that  justice,  morality,  and  the  national 
Interest  demand  that  the  Congress  act 

As  the  chief  author  of  the  Federal  fair 
housing  bill,  I  have  found  nothing  more 
frtistrating  than  trying  to  make  real 
progress  on  this  issue — which  for  the 
first  time  involves  northerners  as  well  as 
southerners — and  call  upon  this  Nation 
to  declare  the  principle  that  we  are  going 
to  live  together  and  not  separately. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sU- 
tlstics  I  have  cited  above,  there  is  also 
other  evidence  of  a  new  and  hopeful 
trend  in  the  area  of  open  housing. 

Even  where  States  have  failed  to  act, 
cities  and  towns  within  them  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  do  so.  We  all  remember, 
surely,  the  Senate  fight  earlier  this  year 
over  the  proposal  to  build  an  atomic 
reactor  in  Weston,  111.,  when  the  failure 
of  the  State  legislature  to  enact  a  fair 
housing  law  left  in  doubt  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Negroes  and  members  of 
other  minority  groups  would  be  able  to 
find  places  to  live  If  they  obtained  jobs 
at  the  new  facility.  Yet.  since  August  31. 
six  Illinois  municipalities  have  enacted 
open  occupancy  ordinances,  bringing  the 
State  total  to  19  or  20. 

There  have  been  recent  developments 
that  indicate  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
other  agencies  of  Government  to  woric 
for  fair  housing,  even  if  Congress  is  not 
disposed  to  do  so.  Tlie  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  begun  to  move  against  one  of 
the  ugliest  manifestations  of  prejudice 
in  America  today,  the  refusal  by  thou- 
sands of  landlords  to  rent  off-base  hous- 
ing to  Negro  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies because  of  race.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  put  the  issue 
clearly  when  he  said: 

The  Negro  serviceman  has  been  loyal  and 
responsible  to  his  covintry.  But  the  people  of 
his  country  have  failed  In  their  loyalty  and 
responsibility  to  him.  The  country  which 
sent  him  to  hazardous  duty  abroad  refuse* 


to  permit  him  to  live  In  the  midst  of  the 
white  civilian  community  when  he  returns. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara ordered  a  nationwide  census  to 
determine  the  housing  situation  at  about 
300  bases  in  46  SUtes.  The  census  found 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  facilities 
Investigated,  North  as  well  as  South,  were 
being  denied  to  Negro  servicemen.  In 
June  1967  he  issued  a  directive  declar- 
ing segregated  apartments  and  trailer 
courts  near  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  in 
Maryland  off  Umits  to  all  servicemen 
until  the  owners  agreed  to  rent  to  every- 
one without  regard  to  color.  Since  then 
the  Defense  Department  has  used  the 
off-limits  sanction  against  segregated 
housing  near  six  military  installations  in 
Maryland  and  the  number  of  units  avail- 
able to  Negro  servicemen  rose  from  1.500 
to  5  300  in  120  days.  Regrettably  the  De- 
partment has,  so  far.  failed  to  use  the 
off-limits  sanction  anywhere  else  in  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an- 
other Government  agency  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  our  times,  has  just  issued 
complaints  against  operators  of  nine 
large  apartment  developments  In  north- 
ern Virginia,  charging  them  with  "false 
and  misleading"  advertising  because 
they  have  failed  to  note  in  their  ads  that 
they  rent  to  whites  only.  I  complement 
the  FTC  on  this  creative  effort. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  as  recently  as  October  placed  aides 
in  76  cities  on  notice  that  they  must  make 
greater  efforts  to  provide  housing  for 
minority  groups  in  the  white  suburbs. 

Nonetheless,  fair  housing  is  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  local  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion There  were  setbacks  this  year  as 
well  as  advances.  Six  States— Nebraska 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Delaware,  DUnols,  and 
West  Virginia— had  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigns for  fair  housing  laws  during  1967. 
Seven  local  ordinances  were  struck  down 
In  referendums.  The  Montgomery 
County  Md  ,  law  is  presently  under  legal 
attack  and  has  been  held  invalid  by  a 
lower  court  Judge. 

Thus  representatives  of  the  real  es- 
tate industry  itself,  in  testimony  before 
Congress,  have  called  for  a  national  fair 
housing  law  to  prevent  those  who  dis- 
criminate from  obtaining  any  competi- 
tive advantage  over  those  who  do  not. 

This  view  was  expressed  several  times 
during  hearings  on  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1967  held  in  August  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Philip  M.  KluUnick  of 
Chicago,  the  nationally  known  developer 
and  businessman,  observed  in  his  state- 
ment: 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  get  national 
leadership  In  this  area  our  resolve  to  tackle 
this  problem  (open  occupancy),  which  Is 
not  too  strong  to  start  with,  will  mature  too 
late  and  produce  too  little.  What  Is  equally 
clear  Is  that  cities  cannot  save  themselves 
with  ordinances  while  all-white  or  token  In- 
tegrated suburbs  follow  an  easy  pace  or  re- 
lax altogether.  Unless  we  get  firm  and  deter- 
mined national  leadership  accompanied  by 
accelerated  rates  of  dispersal  of  our  non- 
whlte  popuIaUon.  we  shall  Inherit  the  worst 
that  black  power  advocates  urge  and  none 
of  the  benefits  of  a  sensible  and  Informed 
black  population  which  Is  black  power  at  Its 
best. 


Elliott  N.  Couden.  a  prominent  real  es- 
tate broker  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  declared: 

I  think  a  universal  law  would  remove  many 
of  the  shackles  and  Impasses  we  la  the  real 
estate  business  are  subjected  to. 

Edward  Durchslag.  a  Chicago  real  es- 
tate broker,  told  the  subcommittee : 

Some  real  estate  men  and  owners  would, 
I  am  sure,  welcome  .  .  .  legislation  that  would 
allow  them  to  be  respectable  among  their 
colleagues  .  .  .  many  would  be  relieved  by 
having  ...  a  law  that  would  give  them  an 
excuse  not  to  have  to  further  Indulge  In 
some  of  the  doubletalk  and  hypocrisy  that 
Is  sometimes  necessary  to  maintain  the  ar- 
tificial restrictions  against  a  portion  of  otir 
population. 

We  rejected  the  idea  that  a  local  or 
State  law  would  be  sufficient. 

The  action  has  been  so  scattered,  Blow  and 
Inconsistent  that  It  is  wishful  thinking  to 
hope  that  our  national  problems  will  ever 
be  solved  In  this  manner. 

The  International  builder.  William 
J.  Levitt,  creator  of  Levittowns,  made 
much  the  same  point  when  he  testified 
before  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
in  1966,  in  behalf  of  a  fair  housing  bill 
that  passed  the  House  but  was  blocked 
in  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster.  He  said; 

This  nation  must  achieve  a  realistic  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  discrimination,  not 
only  In  housing,  but  In  every  aspect  of 
American  hvlng.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
done  Is  by  establishing  national  policy  ap- 
plying equally  to  everyone,  under  law  that 
governs  all  of  us. 

I  hear  something  reminiscent  in  these 
calls  from  members  of  an  industry  for 
some  sort  of  national  regulation.  I  re- 
member back  in  1963  and  1964.  during 
testimony  on  the  bill  that  became  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  mayors  and 
businessmen  urged  this  Congress  to  enact 
a  national  lav,'  that  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
other  places  of  public  accommodation. 
We  did  enact  that  law  and  have  seen  its 
passage  crowned  with  success.  The  in- 
dignity men  faced  of  being  denied  food  or 
lodging  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
has  largely  vanished  from  this  country-. 

I  believe  the  greater  indignity  of  being 
denied  a  place  to  live  because  of  race  or 
rehgion  will  also  go  down  before  a  na- 
tional law.  And  we  are  ready  for  that 
law.  That  seems  to  me  the  inescapable 
conclusion  of  the  evidence  I  have  pre- 
sented here  today. 

You  may  remember  that  also  back  in 
1964  a  sage  and  highly  respected  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  annoimced  his  readiness 
to  vot€  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
quoted  in  support  of  his  decision  those 
stirring  words  from  Victor  Hugo's  essay, 
"The  Future  of  Man": 

There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  all  the 
armies  In  the  world:  and  that  Is  an  Idea 
whose   time   has   come. 


Mr.  President,  fair  housing  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, when  they  return  next  year  to 
fall  in  step  with  the  Nation  and  enact 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  compilation  of  the  22  States 
and  84  localities  that  have  enacted  fair 
housing  laws  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  list  was  prepared  by  the 


National  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing  and  is  an  excellent  sum- 
man.-.  I  also  ask  consent  that  a  number 
of  newspaper  stories  that  supply  addi- 
tional details  to  my  remarks  be  printed 
at  this  point  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Fair  Housing  Statttes  and  OKDrsANCES 
(As  OF  June  1,  1966) 

THE    RECCED    TO    DATE 

The  first  law  In  the  United  Slates  to  pro- 
hibit dlscrUnlnatlon  in  the  general  housing 
market  went  Into  effect  on  April  1,  1958.  In 
New  York  Cltv.  On  May  1.  1959.  Colorado 
became  the  first  state  In  the  naUon  to  put 
such  legislation  Into  operattlon. 

By  June  1.  1966.  17  states  (See  note  No.  1 
below) .  34  clUes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
King  County  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  had 
adopted  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws  affecting 
some  part  of  the  private  housing  market 

Three  additional  states  have  measures 
which  prohibit  discrimination  in  certain 
types  of  publicly-assisted  housing,  and  at 
least  40  additional  cities  have  adopted  policy 
resolutions  or  regulations  against  the  denial 
of  shelter  because  of  the  homeseeker's  race, 
religion  or  national  origin. 

Also,  one  state  and  11  cities  which  have 
no  antl-dlscriminatlon  laws  affecting  private 
housing  have  enacted  legislation  prohibiting 
efforts  to  incite  panic  selling  (blockbust- 
ing") based  on  the  entry  or  prospective  entry 
of  minority  families  into  neighborhoods. 
Pour  states  and  six  cities  which  have  fair 
housing  legislation  have  added  antl-block- 
bustlng  provisions  by  law  or  regulation. 

Thus,  by  June  1.  1966.  no  less  than  110 
governmental  Jurisdictions  had  taken  official 
action  related  to  efforts  to  achieve  an  open 
housing  market.  All  of  these  measures  are  in 
effect  except  five  of  the  34  city  fair  housing 
laws.  (See  Note  No.  2,  page  2  ) 

STATE    ACTTVTTY    IN   1965    AND     1966 

In  1965,  when  most  state  legislatures  were 
In  session  (relatively  few  convene  In  even- 
numbered  years ).  campaigns  for  fair  housing 
legislation— either  for  first  laws  to  apply  to 
the  general  market  or  for  measures  to 
strengthen  existing  statutes— were  waged  In 
22  states  (Colorado.  Connecticut  Delaware. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Kansas,  Maine.  Maryland. 
Massfichusettc.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio.  Rhode  Island.  Utah. 
Washington.  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming)  Only 
12  states  had  such  campaigns  In  1963.  the 
previous  record  year 

(Note  No.  1. — Not  included  In  the  list  of 
17  states  which  have  adopted  laws  applying 
to  private  housing  is  Washington,  where  the 
State  Board  Against  Discrimination,  which 
administers  the  state's  anti-discrimination 
laws,  has  taken  the  position  that  real  estate 
firms  are  covered  by  the  Washington  public 
accommodations  statute  A  lower  court  has 
upheld  the  Board's  position,  but  the  State 
Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  Issue  ) 

During  1965  fair  housing  measures  were 
enacted  in  ten  of  the  22  states  Indiana, 
Rhode  Island.  Maine.  Ohio  and  Wisconsin 
adopted  their  first  laws  barring  discrimina- 
tion In  private  housing;  Colorado.  Connecti- 
cut. Minnesota.  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Tork  passed  amendments  to  strengthen  ex- 
isting laws.  Also,  in  1966  New  Jersey 
broadened  the  coverage  of  an  antl-dlscrlml- 
natlon   statute   covering    private    housing. 

Also  significant  Is  the  fact  that  during 
1965  antl-falr  housing  forces  failed  In  their 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  In  eight  states 
to  provide  for  referenda  to  repeal  or  prevent 
the  enactment  of  antl-dlscriminatlon  hous- 
ing laws.  In  Arkansas.  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Nevada.    Rhode    Island,    Texas.    UUh    and 
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Washington,  referenda  proposals  werelelther 
defeated  or  died   In   legislative   comnSttees. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    LAWS  : 

The  fair  housing  laws  vary  widely  10  their 
primary  coverage  of  the  housing  supply  and 
in  provisions  for  enforcement.  Alaska's 
statute  covers  all  sales  and  rentals  w^^h  no 
exemptions,  and  Is  enforced  by  a  stafe  hu- 
man rights  commission.  Maine,  on  lh«  other 
hand.  Is  the  only  one  of  the  17  statesSffhlch 
provides  no  administrative  machln^y  for 
enforcing  a  law  which  Is  limited  to  part  of 
the  rental  housing  supply.  ? 

There  Is  also  considerable  variance  In  en- 
forcement practices,  both  under  st^utory 
provisions  and  operating  procedures  adopted 
by  the  commissions.  Some  commlsslois  ini- 
tiate complaints  of  discrimination  oii  their 
own  motion;  some  seek  restraining  orders 
from  the  courts  to  hold  the  housing  a,\  Issue 
on  the  market  until  the  charge  of  dlairlml- 
natlon  Is  Investigated  and  resolved  (Injunc- 
tive relief);  some  lean  toward  a  llberar;inter- 
pretatlon  of  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  legl^atlon 
taking  Into  account  "the  Intent  of  that  law"; 
some  follow  a  conservative  approach,  adher- 
ing rigidly  to  "the  letter  of  the  law."  | 


THE    TREND 


The  trend  Is  In  the  direction  of  c^pre- 
henslve  laws  which  substantially  covfr  the 
housing  supply  and  which  apply  a^e  to 
owners,  builders,  brokers  and  m^gage 
lenders.  Nine  of  the  17  states  (Alaska,- Colo- 
rado. Connecticut.  Indiana.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey.  New  York  andMhode 
Island)  now  prohibit  discrimination  in  100 
per  cent  of  all  residential  property  Adver- 
tised for  sale  and  In  most  rental  hoiking. 

Also,  there  Is  clearly  a  movement  toward 
achieving  more  effective  Implementaaon  of 
the  laws:  11  of  the  16  state  comndsslons 
administering  fair  housing  legislation  now 
have  specific  power  to  take  afHrmatlfe  ac- 
tion by  Initiating  complaints  and  Investiga- 
tions of  discrimination  on  their  own  njotlon; 
and  seven  are  authorized  to  ask  for  cofirt  In- 
junctions or  have  other  means  of  t&ldlng 
the  housing  in  question  In  status  qui  until 
cases  are  settled.  In  addition,  several  com- 
missions are  moving  to  streamline  thilr  op- 
erating policies  and  practices.  Somejstates 
have  established  the  right  of  an  applicant  to 
see  a  unit  In  which  he  may  be  intetested. 
and  refusal  to  show  the  unit  is  a  vlola|lon  of 
the  law.  I 

(Note.  No.  2.— Four  of  the  34  cltf  ordi- 
nances have  been  struck  down  by  referenda, 
and  one  was  held  Invalid  by  the  co^ts  on 
technical  grounds  (see  page  10) .)  \ 

Manifestly,  the  trend  toward  broader  cov- 
erage of  the  market  and  for  provlstpns  to 
Insure  more  effective  implementation  jare  In 
response  to  demonstrated  needs  ancfc  weak- 
nesses, and  to  widespread  recognltlcSi  that 
affirmative  vigorous  action  Is  essentlrf  If  the 
fair  housing  laws  are  to  achieve  the|r  pur- 
pose: the  end  of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion In  housing  and  the  development  of  a 
free  society  In  which  every  man  In  feet  re- 
ceives equal  treatment  and  equal  sei^rlce  In 
his  search  for  a  home.  ; 

STATE     LAWS     PROHIBITING     DISCRIMINAtJON    IN 
THE    GENERAL    HOUSING    MARKET 

1.  Alaska:  Effective  April  4.  1962.  jCovers 
sale  or  rental  of  all  housing;  also  applies  to 
business  transactions  of  real  estate  brokers 
and  builders.  Enforcement  commission  em- 
powered to  Initiate  complaints  of  dticrlml- 
natlon  on  Its  own  motion.  Penalties:  llnee  up 
to  $500.  30  day  Imprisonment,  or  bofh.  En- 
forced by  Alaska  Commission  for  Human 
Rights.   24   Reed    Bldg  .   Anchorage   a©501. 

2.  California  (See  note  below)  :  ^ectlve 
Sept.  20.  1963.  Covers  sales  or  rentSiJB  In- 
volving buildings  with  5  or  more  unBs,  and 
all  existing  publlcly-alded  housing;  tflso  ap- 
plies to  all  transactions  of  brokers,  builders 
and  mortgage  lenders.  Provides  for  Injunctive 
relief  or  damages  up  to  WOO.  Enfoi?ement 
by     California     Pair    Employment     Sractlce 


Commission.  455  Oolden  Oate  Ave..  San  Fran- 
cisco 94101. 

3.  Colorado:  Effective  May  1.  1959. 
Amended  1965.  Covers  all  publicly-offered 
sales  or  rentals  (Including  vacant  lots),  ex- 
empting the  rental  of  rooms  In  single-family 
dwellings.  Also  applies  to  commercial  space, 
and  to  brokers,  builders  and  mortgage  lend- 
ers. Makes  refusal  to  show  available  hous- 
ing a  violation.  Provides  that  If  a  respondent 
falls  to  comply  with  a  cease  and  desist  order 
Issued  by  the  enforcement  commission,  the 
complainant  may  seek  damages  In  a  civil 
action.  In  such  cases,  the  court  may  not  only 
award  damages  and  costs,  but  may  require 
the  resfxjndent  to  provide  housing  compara- 
ble to  that  which  was  at  Issue  In  the  com- 
plaint. Commission  empowered  to  Initiate 
and  to  seek  injunctive  relief.  Enforced  by 
Colorado  Civil  Rights  Commission.  1525 
Sherman  St..  Denver  80203. 

(Note. — California's  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion was  restored  to  full  force  and  effect 
on  May  10.  1966.  when  the  State  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  Section  26  of  Article  I 
of  the  State  Constitution  (Proposition  14) 
which  was  designed  to  nullify  the  anti- 
discrimination housing  laws  and  prevent  en- 
actment of  such  measures  in  the  future.  The 
high  court  ruled  that  this  initiative  consti- 
tutional amendment,  adopted  by  referendum 
In  1964.  was  In  violation  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  California 
decision  upheld  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  June 
1967) 

4.  Connecticut:  Effective  Oct.  1.  1959. 
Amended  1961.  1963.  1965  Covers  all  sales 
and  rentals  (including  vacant  lots)  except 
rental  of  an  apartment  in  an  owner-occupied 
two-family  house  and  rental  of  rooms  in 
private  residences;  also  applies  to  brokers, 
builders  and  mortgage  lenders.  Commission 
empowered  to  Initiate  complaints.  The  com- 
mission may  also  seek  Injunctive  relief,  but 
must  give  bond  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  state  circuit  court  to  compensate  the 
respyondent  for  damage  suffered  if  the  com- 
mission falls  to  prosecute  the  action.  Penal- 
ties: fines  up  to  $100.  30  days  Imprisonment 
or  both.  Enforced  by  Connecticut  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  92  Farmlngton  Ave.. 
Hartford  06115. 

5.  Indiana:  Effective  July  7.  1965.  Covers 
all  sales  or  rentals  (including  vacant  lots); 
also  applies  to  commercial  space,  and  to  bro- 
kers, builders,  mortgage  lenders  and  real  es- 
tate advertising.  Provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment commission  may  not  Issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  against  owner-occupants  of 
buildings  with  less  than  4  dwelling  units. 
Enforced  by  Indiana  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. State  Office  Bldg..  100  N.  Senate  Ave.. 
Indianapolis  46204 — Amended.  1967. 

6.  Maine;  Effective  September  1965. 
Covers  rental  housing,  exempting  the  rental 
of  a  unit  in  an  owner-occupied  two-family 
house  and  owner-occupied  one-family  dwell- 
ings which  rent  four  or  less  rooms.  Penalties: 
fines  up  to  $100  or  Imprisonment  up  to  30 
days,  with  each  additional  violation  punish- 
able by  fines  up  to  $500  or  Imprisonment  up 
to  30  days.  No  administrative  machinery 
provided  for  enforcement. 

7.  Massachusetts;  Effective  July  21,  1959. 
Amended  1960.  1961.  1963.  1965.  Covers  all 
publicly-offered  sales  or  rentals  (Including 
vacant  lots),  except  rental  of  an  apartment 
In  an  owner-occupied  two-family  house 
(rentals  of  rooms  In  private  residences  are 
covered  by  the  state's  public  accommoda- 
tions statutes  by  administrative  ruling); 
also  covers  commercial  space,  and  brokers, 
builders,  mortgage  lenders  and  advertising. 
Provides  for  revocation  of  license  of  brokers 
who  refuse  to  obey  an  enforcement  order. 
Commission  empowered  to  Initiate  and  to 
seek  Injunctive  relief.  Enforced  by  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  Against  Discrimination. 
41  Tremont  St,  Boston  02108. — Amended. 
1967. 

8.  Michigan:  Effective  Jan.  1.  1964.  Michi- 


gan's new  State  Constitution  has  been  Inter- 
preted by  the  Attorney  General  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  all  housing  and  in  all 
mortgage  lending  transactions.  The  enforce- 
ment agency  Is  empowered  to  initiate  com- 
plaints. Enforced  by  the  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  900  Cadillac  Square 
Bldg..  Detroit  48226. 

9.  Minnesota:  Effective  Dec.  31,  1962. 
Amended  1965.  Covers  sales  or  rentals  (in- 
cluding vacant  lots),  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions :  1 )  owner-occupied,  privately, 
financed  one-family  houses  ( homes  with  out- 
standing FHA  or  VA  mortgages  are  covered); 
2)  rental  of  an  apartment  In  an  owner- 
occupied  two-family  house;  and  3»  rental  of 
rooms  In  private  homes.  Also  applies  to 
brokers,  builders  and  mortgage  lenders  with 
respect  to  housing  covered  by  the  law,  and  to 
all  real  estate  advertising.  Conamission  em- 
powered to  initiate  complaints.  Provides  that 
at  least  5  days  prior  to  the  commencement, 
of  a  hearing  before  the  commission,  the  re- 
spKsndent  may  demand  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  district  court  for  determina- 
tion. In  such  event,  the  commission  may  no 
longer  handle  the  case  .ind  may  not  conduct 
a  hearing  or  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
Enforced  by  Minnesota  Commission  Against 
Discrimination.  55  State  Office  Bldg  ,  St.  Paul 
55101.  Amended  to  cover  most  of  market. 
May.  1967 

10.  New  Hampshire:  Effective  Aug.  29.  1661. 
Amended  1965.  Covers  all  sales  and  rentals  In- 
volving buildings  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  exempting  rentals  in  owner- 
occupied  houses  with  three  or  less  units.  Also 
exempts  the  rental  or  rooms  In  owner- 
occupied  housing  accommodations.  Viola- 
tions are  criminal  offenses  punishable  by 
fines  up  to  $100.  The  New  Hampshire  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights  (care  of  John  8. 
Holland,  chairman.  1838  Elm  St .  Manches- 
ter 03104)  may  receive  and  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate complaints. 

11.  New  Jersey:  Effective  Sept  13,  1961. 
Amended  1966  Covers  all  real  estate  sales.  In- 
cluding vacant  land  and  commercial  prop- 
erty; and  all  rentals  except  rental  of  an 
apartment  In  an  owner-occupied  two-family 
house  or  the  rental  of  a  room  In  a  one-family 
accommodation.  (The  rental  of  an  apart- 
ment In  a  two-family  owner-occupied  house 
or  of  rooms  In  a  one-family  house  are  covered 
if  the  house  was  built  with  or  has  an  out- 
standing FHA-  or  VA-guaranteed  mort- 
gage.) Applies  to  owners,  builders,  brokers 
and  salesmen,  mortgage  lenders,  and  to  real 
estate  advertising.  Enforcement  agency  may 
initiate  complaints  and  Is  empowered  to  seek 
Injunctive  relief  from  the  courts.  E^nforce- 
ment  by  the  New  Jersey  Division  on  Civil 
Rights.  52  West  State  St.,  Trenton  08608. 

12.  New  York:  Effective  Sept.  1.  1961. 
Amended  1963.  1965  Covers  all  sales  and 
rentals  except  rental  of  an  apartment  in  an 
owner-occupied  two-family  house  and  rental 
of  rooms  In  private  residences  Applies  to 
commercial  space;  to  brokers,  builders  and 
mortgage  lenders,  and  to  real  estate  adver- 
tising. Enforcement  commission  may  initi- 
ate complaints  and  Is  empowered  to  seek  In- 
junctive relief  from  the  courts.  Commission 
may  also  award  compensatory  damages  in 
appropriate  cases.  An  Individual  whose  com- 
plaint Is  dismissed  by  the  investigating  com- 
missioner may  apply  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  for  review.  Provides  that  viola- 
tion of  a  conciliation  agreement  Is  an  un- 
lawful discriminatory  practice.  Also  providee 
that  the  use  and  occupancy  of  housing  and 
commercial  space  without  discrimination  la 
a  civil  right,  thus  making  violators  subject 
to  action  under  the  penal  code.  Enforcement 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights.  270  Broadway.  New  York  City 
10007. 

13.  Ohio:  Effective  Oct.  30,  1965.  Covers  all 
sales  and  rentals  exempting  owner-occupied 
one-  and  two-family  buildings.  Also  applies 
to  real  estate  brokers  with  respect  to  hous- 
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,ne  covered  by  the  law;  to  all  transactions  of 
mort^Ige  lenders;  and  to  advertising.  Pro- 
^de^for  the  right  to  Inspect  available  hous- 
^n^  Before  exercising  enforcement  powers, 
Se  commission  must  find  that  a  complainant 
^a  Ca  fide  homeseeker.  Enforced  by  Ohio 
Civil  Rights  commission,  240  Parsons  Ave., 
Room  234,  Columbus  43215. 

14  Oregon:  Effective  Aug.  5.  1959.  Covers 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  real  property.  Including  vacant 
lots  and  commercial  space;  advertising.  At- 
torney General  can  initiate  complaints.  Per- 
sons charged  with  discriminatory  act*  are 
noUfled  upon  filing  of  complaints,  are  for- 
bidden to  sell  or  rent  the  property  at  Issue 
until  disposition  of  the  case  has  been  made, 
and  are  liable  to  damages  if  they  do  so.  Sep- 
arate statute  provides  for  revocation  of  li- 
cense of  brokers  who  violate  the  fair  hous- 
InK  law.  Enforced  by  Civil  Rlghta  Division. 
Oegon  State  Bureau  of  Labor.  State  Office 
Bldg.  Portland  97201. 

15  Pennsylvania:  Effective  Sept.  1.  1961. 
Covers  all  sales  and  rentals  (including  vacant 
lots)  except  owner-occupied  one-  and  two- 
family  houses;  brokers,  builders  and  mort- 
gage lenders  with  respect  to  housing  covered 
by  the  law;  advertising.  Commission  Is  em- 
powered to  Initiate  complaints.  Enforcement 
by  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion 301  Muench  St..  Harrlsburg  17105. 

16.  Rhode  Island:  Effective  April  12.  1966. 
Covers  all  sales  and  rentals  (Including  vacant 
lots)  except  rental  of  apartments  In  owner- 
occupied  two-  and  three-family  houses  and 
rental  of  rooms  in  private  residences;  brokers, 
builders,  mortgage  lenders,  and  advertising. 
Commission  empowered  to  initiate  com- 
plaints. Enforced  by  Rhode  Island  Commls- 
Blon  Against  Discrimination,  State  House. 
Prortdence  02902 

17.  Wisconsin:  Effective  Nov.  1965.  Covers 
the  sale,  rental  and  financing  of  all  residen- 
tial property  with  the  following  three  ex- 
emptions: 1)  single-family  dwellings  which 
are  owner-occupied  or  which  were  last  oc- 
cupied by  the  owmer;  2)  owner-occupied 
apartment  houses  with  four  or  less  units;  and 
3)  owner-occupied  rooming  houses  with  four 
or  less  rooms  for  rent.  Covers  vacant  residen- 
tial lots  and  the  construction  and  financing 
of  residences  upon  such  lots.  Applies  to  own- 
ers, builders,  brokers  and  salesmen,  mort- 
gage lenders  and  to  advertUlng  with  respect 
to  transactions  Involving  property  covered 
by  the  law.  Provides  for  the  right  to  Inspect 
available  housing.  However,  the  statute  spe- 
cifically prohlbiu  "testing."  requiring  that 
onlv  persons  with  a  bona  fide  intention  to 
buy  or  rent  property  may  use  the  law.  En- 
forced by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin. Hill  Farms  State  Office  Bldg.,  P.  O. 
Box  2209,  Madison  63701. 

STATES  WITH   LAWS    BARRING   DISCRIMINATION   IN 
PUBLICLY-ASSISTED    HOUSING    ONLY 


1.  nilnols:  Prohibits  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  pub- 
lic housing,  and  restrictive  covenants  on 
urban  redevelopment  land.  No  enforcement 
agency. 

2.  Montana:  Prohibits  discrimination  In 
urban  renewal  housing.  No  enforcement 
agency. 

3.  Washington:  Prohibits  discrimination 
In  urban  renewal  housing.  (See  also  note  on 
page  1.) 

CTTT  AND  LOCAL  LAWS  BARRING  DISCRIMINATION 
IN    PRIVATE    HOUSING 

District  of  Columbia  (Art.  45.  Police 
Regs.)  :  Effective  Jan.  20.  1964.  Commission- 
ers' Council  on  Human  Relations,  District 
Bldg.,  14th  and  E  Sts..  N.  W..  Washington 
20004.  „„. 

King  County.  Wash.:  Effective  Mar.  3.  1964. 
King  County  Sheriff's  Office.  Seattle  98104. 
(This  fair  housing  law  covers  the  county's 
unincorporated  areas — excluding  Seattle.) 

1.  Albuquerque.  N.M.:  Enacted  June  18. 
1963.  Pair  Housing  Advisory  Board,  Box  1293, 
Albuquerque  87101. 


2  Ann  Arbor.  Mir h  Effective  Dec.  20.  1965 
Ann  Arbor  Human  Relations  Department,  c/O 
Cltv  Hall.  Ann  Arbor  48101. 

3  Belolt.  Wis.:  Effective  Apr.  1,  1964.  Belolt 
Human  Relations  Commission,  c/o  City  Hall, 

Belolt  53511.  ^  „_     ,„.„ 

4  Chicago.  111.:  Effective  Sept.  24.  1963. 
Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations. 
211  West  Wacker  Dr..  Chicago  60606. 

5  Des  Moines.  Iowa:  Effective  June  4,  1964. 
Des  Moines  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  Job  Discrimination,  Armory  Bldg..  Dee 
Moines  50309. 

6  Duluth,  Minn.:  Effective  Oct.  19,  1963. 
Duluth  Fair  Employment  and  Housing  Prac- 
tices Commission,  Suite  700,  Torrey  Bldg.. 
Duluth  55802.  ^  ,        „„   ,„_ 

7  East  St.  Louis.  HI.:  Enacted  Jan.  29.  1964. 
East  St.  Louis  Commission  on  Human  Re- 
lations, 1602  Missouri  Ave..  East  St.  Louis 
62205 

8.  Elyrla,  Ohio:  Adopted  Sept.  21,  1965.  No 
enforcement  agency. 

9  Erie  Penna.:  Effective  Sept.  1,  1963.  Erie 
Human  Relations  Commission,  606  Commerce 
Bldg..  Erie  16501.  ^ 

10  Gary.  Ind.:  Effective  June  4.  1965.  Gary 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission.  City 
Hall.  401  Broadwav,  Gary  46402. 

11.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.:  Effective  Dec.  23, 
1963  Grand  Rapids  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission, City  Hall  Annex,  303  lona  Ave., 
Grand  Rapids  49502. 

12  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Enacted  July  1964. 
Indianapolis  Human  Rights  Commission, 
City-County  Bldg..  Indianapolis  46204. 

13  Louisville.  Ky.:  Effective  Aug.  25.  1965. 
Louisville  Human  Relations  Commission. 
10 IP    Mayor's    Suite,    City    Hall,    Louisville 

40202.  ^   „        ,„    ,„„„ 

14  Madison,  Wis.:  Enacted  Dec.  12.  1963. 
Madison  Equal  Opportunities  Commission, 
416  Russell  Walk.  Madison  53703. 

15  New  London.  Conn.:    Effective  Aug.   1. 

1963  New    London    Fair    Housing    Practices 
Board    181  State  St..  New  London  06321. 

16  New   Haven.   Conn.:    Enacted   May    14, 

1964  New  Haven  Commission  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities,    c/o     City     Hall.     New     Haven 

06510  ,         ,     ,-.o 

17  New  York.  N.Y.:  Effective  Apr.  1.  1958 
New  York  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights   30  Lafayette  St..  New  York  10013. 

18  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.:  Effective  July  25. 
1965.  City  Attorney.  City  Hall.  Oak  Ridge 
37832 

19  Oberlln.  Ohio  (See  Toledo,  below): 
Enacted  Nov.  20.  1961.  Housing  Renewal 
Commission,  c  o  City  Hall.  Oberlln  44074^ 

20  Peoria,  111.:  Enacted  Dec  30,  1963. 
Peoria  Commission  on  Human  Relations.  302 
Citv  Hall    1821  N.  Underbill  St.,  Peoria  61601. 

21.  Philadelphia,  Penna.:  Effective  June 
10  1963  Philadelphia  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Relations,  625  City  Hall  Annex,  Phila- 
delphia  19102. 

22  Pittsburgh.  Penna  :  EffecUve  June  1. 
1959  Pittsburgh  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion   City-County  Bldg..  Pittsburgh   15219.' 

23.  Schenectady.  N.Y.:  Enacted  April  1. 
1963  Schenectady  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission.  1929  Union  St.  Schenectady   12305. 

24  St  Louis.  Mo.:  Effective  Feb.  6.  1964. 
St  Louis  Council  on  Human  Relations,  Room 
200.  Municipal  Courts  Bldg..  St    Louis  63103. 

25  St  Paul.  Minn.:  Enacted  Aug  13,  1964. 
St  Paul  Human  and  Civil  Right*  Comniisslon. 
1745  Cltv  Hall,  St.  Paul  55802.' 

26  Springfield,  111.:  Effective  Mar.  15.  1966. 
Springfield  Human  Relations  Commission. 
Municipal  Bldg..  Springfield  62701. 

27  Tucson.  Ariz.:  Effective  May  16,  1966. 
Tucson  Commission  on  Human  Relations. 
134  West  Council  St..  Tucson  85701. 

28  Wichita,  Kan.:  Enacted  Oct.  6.  1964 
Wichita  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
c'o  City  Hall,  Wichita  67201. 

29  Yellow    Springs.    Ohio:    Enacted    Aug 


19    1963    Yellow  Springs  Human  Relations 

Commission.  314  Dayton  St..  Box  226.  YeUow 

Springs  45387.  .-v^      ,o 

30    Los  Alamos  Co..  N.M.:  Effective  Oct    .2. 

1964 

31.  Iowa  City.  Iowa:  EffecUve  Aug.  26.  1964. 

Amended  1967.  ,a    ^afJ^ 

32    Ames,  Iowa:   Enacted  Aug.   16,  196€ 
33'.    Prince    George's    Co..    Md.:     Enacted 

Nov.  21.  1967.  ,    ,      „ 

34.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.:  Effective  July  22, 

35!  Burlington.  Vt.:  EffecUve  Aug.  19,  1967. 
36.   ECalamazoo,   Mich.:    Enacted   June   6. 

37'  Joliet,  ni.:  EffecUve  July  8.  1967. 
38.  Covington,  Ky.:   Enacted  June  1    1967. 
39   Muskegon,  Mich.:  Effective  May  9.  1967. 
40.  Kansas  City,  Kans.'i  Effective  July  31. 

1967 

41"   Kansas  aty.  Mo.=  :    Adopted   July   81, 

1967 

42  Weston,  ni.:  Enacted  Feb.  14.  19«7- 

43  Rockvllle.  Md.:  Enacted  July  31.  1967. 

44.  Montgomery  Co..  Md.:  EffecUve  Aug.  19, 

45.  Wheaton.  HI.:  EffecUve  July  5,  196^ 

46  Lexington,  Ky.:   EffecUve  Oct.  1    1967. 

47  Favette  Co.,  Ky.:  EffecUve  Oct.  11.  1967. 

48.  Davton.  Ohio:  »  Fall  1967. ^ 

49.  Toi>eka.  Kan     EffecUve  Oct.  13.  1967. 

50.  Anchorage.  Alaska    Oct..  1967 

51  Flint.  Mich:  Enacted  Oct.  30.  1967. 

52  Bardstown.  Kv  :  EffecUve  June  29    1966. 

53  Albion.  Mich  :   Enacted  Aug.  28_^  196<. 

54  Port  Huron    Mich  :  Enacted  1967. 

55.  Lansing.    Mich.:     Enacted    1967. 

56.  Annapolis.  Md      EnB^Ud  1»67 

57.  East  Lansing,  Mich      Enact*a  Feb.  20. 

^^8.    YpsUanU,    Mich.:    EffecUve    Sept.    19. 

^^59.  Decatur,  111.:  Enacted  May  23.  1966. 
60.  Mavwood.  ni.:   Enacted  Aug^  11,   1966. 

61  Freeport,  ni.:  Enacted  Oct.  14^1967_ 

62  Elgin,    111.;    Enacted    April     13.     1967, 
Amended  July  27  &  Aug.  10.  1967 

63.  Champaign,  111.:  Enacted  Apn.  28^  196 -. 

64.  Bloomington.    111.:    Enacted    July    24. 

1  CJfi7 

65.  Normal,  m.:  Enacted  SepU  l?- l^f  •  „_ 

66.  East  Mollne,  HI.:  Enacted  Oct.  2.  1967, 

67.  Galesburg.  HI.:    Enacted   Oct^  2.    1967. 

68.  Skokle,  111.:  Enacted  Oct.  9.  1967 

69.  Rock  island,  111.:  Enacted  O^t^g^^^^J 

70.  Evanston.  111.     Effected  Jan..  1968,  En- 
acted Ocrt.  23,  1967.  ,   .  o^.    iR    1967 

71.  Allen  town.  Pa.:  Enacted  Oct.  18.  1967. 

72.  Rochester.    Minn  :     Enacted    Dec.    24, 

1  Qfi7 

73'  Easton,  Pa. :  Enacted  July  16,  1967. 

74.  SteubenvUle.   Ohio:    Enacted   June    3. 

1966 

75.  Detroit.  Mich.:    Enacted  Nov^.  1967. 

76.  Brown    Deer,    Wis.:     Enacted    Nov.    6. 

1  QR*7 

77   Bayslde.  Wis  :  Enacted  1967. 

78.  Fox  Point.  Wis  :  Enacted  1967. 

79  Mequon.  Wis  :  Enacted  1967. 

80.     Birmingham.     Mich:     Enacted     Nov. 

81    Shorewood,  Wis  :  Enacted  Dec..  196r 
82^  Whlteflsh  Bay.  Wis  :  Enacted  Dec    1967 
83   Kenton  Co..  Ky  :  Enacted  June  1.  1967 
The  following  ciUes  have  enacted  fa:r  bous- 
ing ordinances  reaching  the  private  market 
wSlch   have   been   struck   down  by  referenda 
or,  in  one  case,  ruled  Invalid  by  the  courts  on 
technical  grounds.  c»^/.v 

1  Akron    Ohio:  Enacted  July  1964.  Struck 
down  by  referendum  November  3.  1964 

2  Berkeley.  Calif.:   Enacted   Jan.   15_1963. 
Struck  down  by  referendum  April  2.  1963. 


•Amended    to    strengthen    and    broaden. 
1967. 


'There  remains  a  possibility  of  a  refer- 
endum challenge 

5  Signatures  demanding  referendum  have 
been  certified.  No  date  set. 

»Law  not  in  effect  pending  outcome  of 
court  test.  (These  notes  are  all  as  of  Dec.  6. 
1967). 
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3.  Seattle,  Wash.:  ETnacted  Nov.  26.^-1963. 
Struck  down  by  referendum  March  10.  1964. 

4.  Tacoma,  Wash.:  Enacted  Sept.  24.  1963. 
Struck  down  by  referendum  Feb.  11.  1#64. 

5.  Toledo.  Ohio:  EflecUve  June  9.  ;1961. 
Ruled  Invalid  by  Ohio  Supreme  Court  March 
10,  1965.  on  ground  that  the  ordinance  was 
so  Indefinite  that  enforcement  of  Its  provi- 
sions would  be  Impossible. 

A  second  ordinance  was  approved  Itt  To- 
ledo on  March  20.  1967.  This  was  struck  jlown 
by  referendum  on  Sept.  11.  1967. 

6.  Jackson,  Mich.:  Enacted  Sept.  27.U966. 
Repealed  by  referendum  April  11.  1967^ 

7.  Springfield,  Ohio:  Enacted  April  3^1967. 
Struck  down  by  referendum.  Nov.  7,  1SPB7. 

MEASURES    PROHIBrrlNC    "PANIC    PEDDLJNG" 

Several  states  and  cities  have  regulations 
or  ordinances  which  prohibit  real  estate  op- 
erators from  engaging  In  practices  designed 
to  Incite  panic  selling  due  to  the  enjry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  a  neighborhood  of 
persons  of  another  racial  or  ethnic  iback- 
ground.  ; 

The  state  licensing  agencies  In  Connecti- 
cut, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have^regu- 
latlons  under  which  brokers  and  salesmen 
are  liable  to  revocation  or  suspens8>n  of 
their  licenses  If  they  are  found  guSty  of 
engaging  in  "blockbusting"  tactics..'  Ohio 
prohibits  "blockbusting"  under  a  re<antly- 
enacted  fair  housing  law.  In  ^faryland].  a  law 
aimed  at  preventing  blockbusting,  was 
adopted  In  1966. 

The  following  cities  have  adopted  fpeclal 
antl-panlc  peddling  ordinances: 

1.  Baltimore.  Md.  i 

2.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  f 

3.  Detroit.  Mich.  % 

4.  Kansas  City.  Mo  \ 

5.  Park  Forest,  111.  | 

6.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  ^ 

7.  Shaker  Heights.  Ohio  f 

8.  South  Euclid.  Ohio  f 

9.  Teaneck.  N.J.  $_ 

10.  Toledo.  Ohio  f 

11.  WarrensviUe  Heights.  Ohio  ^ 

The  following  cities  have  Incorporated 
anti-blockbusting  provisions  Into  th«ir  fair 
housing  ordinances: 

1.  Chicago.  111.  ^ 

2.  East  St.  Louis.  111.  S 

3.  Elyria,  Ohio  f 

4.  Peoria.  111.  % 

5.  Washington.  D.C.  # 

6.  Wichita,  Kan  t 


STATE  LAWS    BARRING    DISCRIMINATIDN 
IN    PRIVATE    HOUSING 

18.  Iowa:  Effective  July  1.  1967.  Covers  all 
sales  and  rentals  with  exception  of -owner- 
occupied  two-family  dwellings  and  owner- 
occupied  rooming  houses  renting  less  than 
six  rooms. 

19.  Maryland:  Effective  June  1,  1967.  Covers 
all  sales  and  rentals  in  new  developments 
of  five  or  more  houses  completed  after  June 
1.  1967.  and  apartment  buildings  completed 
after  that  date,  with  exception  of  owner-oc- 
cupied buildings  of  up  to  11  units. 

20.  Vermont:  Effective  July  1,  1967.  Covers 
all  sales  and  rentals  except  owner-occupied 
buildings  renting  four  or  fewer  rooms. 

21.  Washington:  Not  In  effect.  Referendum 
scheduled  Nov.  1968.  Makes  real  estate 
brokers'  and  salesmen's  licenses  terminable 
if  they  engage  In  discriminatory  acts  as 
brokers  or  salesmen. 

22.  Hawaii    Effective  June  4.  1967.  ;{ 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Dec.  13,  1967] 
Limited    Housing   Law    Approved   bt    Coxtn- 

cil — .^ldkr.man  phillips   fails  in   bid  to 

Exp.^.vD  It 

.\f  ter  weeks  of  conflict,  demonstrations,  de- 
bate, negotiations  and  study,  the  common 
council  Tuesday  enacted  an  open  bousing 
ordinance  that  proponents  and  opfKinents 
a^eed  had  little  effect. 

The  council,  by  a   13   to  6  vote,  passed  an 


ordinance  that  virtually  copies  the  state  law 
which  already  covers  the  city. 

The  action  came  after  about  one  and  a  half 
hours  of  debate  and  rejection  of  four  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  law  proposed  by 
Alderman  Vel  R.  Phillips,  the  council's  only 
Negro.  She  voted  against  the  final  proposal. 

The  measure  was  a  compromise  proposed 
by  Aid.  Clarence  M.  Miller  after  several 
stronger  open  housing  versions  bogged  down 
in  committee  in  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion. 

HOW  thet  voted 

Voting  for  the  ordinance  were  Aldermen 
Allen  R.  Calhoun.  Jr..  Francis  E.  Dlneen, 
Robert  J.  Dwyer.  Robert  O.  Ertl,  Stephen  A. 
Galllgan,  Norman  J.  Hundt.  Harold  J.  Jan- 
kowski,  Robert  J.  Jendusa,  Sr.,  Rod  Lanser, 
Miller,  Richard  B.  Nowakowski,  Mark  W. 
Ryan  and  Martin  E.  Schrelber,  council  presi- 
dent. 

Voting  against  it  were  Aldermen  Robert  A. 
Anderson.  James  E.  Maslowskl.  Mrs.  Phillips. 
Fred  F.  Schallert,  Robert  L.  Sulkowskl  and 
Eugene  L.  Woehrer. 

The  ordinance  was  sent  to  Mayor  Maler 
for  his  signature.  A  spokesman  for  the  mayor 
said  the  mayor  would  sign  It.  It  will  Uke 
effect  up>on  publication. 

LIKE     STATE    LAW 

Like  the  state  law.  the  Miller  ordinance 
makes  discrimination  In  sale,  rental  or  lease 
of  housing  illegal,  and  applies  primarily  to 
housing  which  constitute  a  business.  It  ex- 
empts owner  occupied  single  family  homes, 
some  rooming  houses  and  rental  units  of  four 
families  or  fewer. 

Aldermen  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  said 
the  ordinance  had  little  effect  although  some 
said  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
civil  rights  advocates  and  assuage  the  oppo- 
nents of  open  bousing,  but  neither  side 
emerged  happy. 

"It  Is  obvious."  Jankowski  remarked,  "that 
both  sides  will  leave  these  chambers  rankled 
and  somewhat  displeased." 

But  he  added  that  It  was  a  start,  "as  bum- 
ble and  feeble  as  it  Is." 

Miller  said  that  although  the  law  dupli- 
cated the  state's,  it  was  hoped  that  people 
would  feel  freer  to  bring  their  discrimination 
complaints  to  the  city  attorney. 

The  main  difference  In  the  law  Is  that 
the  city's  ordinance  will  be  prosecuted  by  the 
city  attorney  while  the  state  enforcement  is 
handled  by  state  officials. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  sponsor  of  a  strong  open 
housing  ordinance,  said  the  Miller  proposal 
would  not  satisfy  Milwaukee  Negroes  or 
whites  who  have  worked  with  them  for  a 
strong  ordinance. 

THANKS     FOR     NOTHING 

"It  is  not  what  we  want."  she  said. 

"Thanks  for  nothing."  Mrs.  Phillips  told  the 
council.  "You  are  very  much  too  late  with 
very  much  too  little." 

She  said  the  vote  by  some  aldermen  was 
"a  way  out.  a  face  saving  device."  Aldermen 
now  can  tell  opponents  of  fair  housing  In 
their  constituencies  that  "we  gave  them 
nothing  more  than  they  had,"  she  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  said,  they  can  also 
tell  supporters  of  open  housing  that  "we  now 
have  an  open  housing  ordinance." 

She  called  It  a  way  of  "purporting  to  act 
although  no  meaningful  gain  has  been  ac- 
complished." 

She  said  it  was  "a  coward's  way  out  at  worst 
and  at  best  a  show  of  good  faith." 

Sulkowskl  said  he  had  always  advocated 
state  or  federal  open  housing  legislation. 

"I  believe  it  Is  wrong  for  this  common 
council  to  take  any  action  that  would  circum- 
vent any  action  taken  by  the  people  of  this 
community  that  circulated  the  petitions  that 
this  council  has  adopted,"  he  said. 

He  referred  to  petitions  filed  by  the  Mil- 
waukee   Citizens'    Civic    Voice,     containing 


27.000  signatures,  which  forced  the  council  to 
call  a  referendum  on  the  open  housing  issue. 
The  effort  was  designed  to  block  open 
housing. 

"This  is  democracy  at  Its  best."  Sulkowskl 
said  of  the  petitions.  "It  Isn't  easy  to  get 
27.000  signatures" 

Aid.  Robert  J.  Dwyer  said  the  legislative 
approach  to  open  housing  had  been  found 
lacking.  He  said  be  favored  voluntary 
methods. 

"Proponents  of  the  legislative  approach  do 
not  understand  democracy,"  Dwyer  said. 
"They  do  not  understand  that  democracy  is 
the  rule  of  the  majority." 

IMPOSING     JUDGMENT 

He  said  the  supporters  of  the  law  were  try- 
ing to  Impose  the  moral  Judgment  of  the 
minority  on  the  majority  of  the  population. 

"It  is  ironic  that  the  same  liberals  alleg- 
ing that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  here  to 
Impose  a  moral  Judgment  of  the  minority 
on  the  majority  are  the  same  people  who 
are  advocating  the  repeal  or  loosening  of  laws 
against  abortion,  pornography  or  even  sexual 
acts  between  consenting  adults,"  Dwyer  said. 

Dwyer  said,  however,  that  he  would  vote 
for  the  Miller  ordinance  "only  because  it 
changes  nothing." 

Aid.  Eugene  L.  Woehrer  said  the  Negro 
population  of  his  ward  had  Increased  "vol- 
untarily." 

"I  don't  tblnk  any  leglalatlon  can  force 
open  housing."  he  added. 

Aid.  Robert  J.  Jendusa  said  some  people 
thought  the  ordinance  was  a  beginning  and 
could  be  strengthened.  He  said  he  would  not 
support  such  action  until  tbe  state  law  was 
made  stronger. 

He  said  that  the  city  attorney  had  said  the 
city  could  pass  nothing  stronger  than  the 
state  law  because  of  the  Civic  Voice  petition. 

The  Miller  ordinance  was  passed  after  the 
council  rejected  four  amendments  by  Mrs. 
Phillips  designed  to  broaden  the  proposal. 

The  first,  calling  for  removal  of  all  exemp- 
tions, so  that  the  law  would  cover  all  hous- 
ing, was  defeated  18  to  1 

OTHESa    DtrZATED 

After  that,  Mrs.  Phillips  proposed  an 
amendment  to  expand  the  law  to  cover  all 
housing  except  owner  occupied  duplexes, 
rooming  houses  and  housing  for  religious 
organizations.  That  lost  15  to  4.  with  Lanser, 
Miller    and   Schrelber    Joining   Mrs     Phllllpe. 

When  that  lost,  another  amendment  to 
expand  the  law  to  cover  the  lease  or  rental  of 
all  types  of  housing,  but  not  the  sale,  was 
defeated  by  the  same  vote. 

Her  final  amendment,  to  expand  the  law  to 
cover  all  types  of  housing  except  where  the 
seller  Involves  the  public  or  a  third  party  (an 
agent,  through  advertising,  etc  )  lost  18 
to  1. 

In  a  statement  on  the  common  council's 
action.  Mayor  Maler  said  it  "at  least  mani- 
fests that  Milwaukee  already  Is  covered  by  a 
state  or>en  housing  law  which  is  stronger 
than  more  than  90  "r  of  the  open  housing 
laws  in  existence  in  our  country." 

MILWAUKEE    SECSBT 

He  said  this  dispelled  what  he  called  a 
well  kept  secret  nationally  about  the  Mil- 
waukee situation. 

"Locally,  however."  the  mayor  added,  "to 
quote  Winston  Churchill:  'It  is  a  riddle 
wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  of  an  enigma'  as 
to  why  the  county  board — which  has  the 
power  to  act  In  the  name  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area — has  never  been  called 
upon  to  act  on  this  question  by  powers  of 
communication. 

"To  me.  this  is  Just  another  manifestation 
of  the  metropolitan  hypocrisy." 

About  150  persons  attended  the  council 
meeting. 

Father  James  E.  Groppl  and  members  of 
the  NAACP  youth  council  which  he  advl-ses 
sat  on   the  east  side   of   the   chamber.   The 
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.h  round!  bas  conducted  demonstra 
Cnf fofopen  housing  since  last  August^ 
"  J?^  the  other  side  of  the  room  were  mem 
b«°  of  t^e  Civic  voice,  which  is  leading  the 

opposition.    ^^^^^^^^^  j,^8jo, 

Although  the  ordinance  parallels  the  state 
,a^?ts  enforcement  procedure  Is  less  cum- 
,!.«ome  It  provides  that  a  person  alleging 
mSnatlon  in  violation  of  the  law  can 

-^^rc?ty"at^re;'th^^ni?declde  wheth^ 
a  f^r^l  complaint  should  be  filed  l«  court. 
The^te  law  Is  enforced  by  the  state  de- 
nartment  of  industry,  labor  and  human  rela- 
tlo^and  contains  time  consuming  provl- 
.inns  for  conciliation. 

"°-^e  common  council  has  rejected  open 
housing  ordinances  four  times  since  1962. 
S  the  others  were  proposed  by  Mrs.  Phillips 
and  contained  more  stringent  provisions  than 
the  Miller  proposal. 

Since  this  summer,  open  housing  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  debated  subjects  in  the 

'"p^^ig^ofa  law  got  strong  support  from 
a  long  Ust  of  civic,  labor  and  religious  orga- 
nizations But  many  aldermen  claimed  that 
^hTy  had  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
and  relatively  silent  grass  roots  movement 
ooDoelnK  open  housing. 

^Mayor  Maler  also  proclaimed  that  he  wou^d 
not  sign  a  strong  open  housing  law  ^^^^}* 
of  the  26  suburbs  also  passed  similar  ordi- 
nances, so  far  six  have. 

Maler  said  he  favored  metropolitan  or 
statewide  open  housing  because  a  city-only 
law  would  cause  a  flight  of  middle  class 
whites  to  the  suburbs,  resulting  In  a  loss  of 

tax  base.  .    ,.      j__i 

The  coming  spring  election  made  the  decl- 
Blon  on  open  housing  more  difficulty  Many 
aldermen  were  afraid  a  vote  for  the  law 
would  result  In  their  defeat  in  April. 

MErriNCS    HELD 

There  were  efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
with  the  open  housing  advocates,  and  some 
Ildermen-^hiefly  Mrs.  Phllllpe  MlUer 
Schrelber  and  Calhoun-held  meetings  with 

In  the  meantime,  groups  on  both  sides 
circulated  petitions.  ^.t*^ 

Uter,  the  councU's  Judiciary  committee 
appointed  an  11  man  committee  of  citizens 
and  aldermen  headed  by  Lanser  to  find  a 
compromise.  .       .      .^^^ 

After  a  19  hour  closed  door  session  In  the 
Pflster  hotel,  the  special  committee  en>"ged, 
sutmg  that  an  open  housing  law  was  needed. 

PETITION    nl-ED 

But  tbe  committee  said  it  could  not  agree 
on  what  the  law  should  be.  It  presented  four 
versions  to  the  Judiciary  committee  for  con- 
sideration. ,       ^ 

The  stage  was  set  for  a  final  vote  on  an 
ordinance.  But  the  day  before  it  was  to  come 
up  the  Civic  Voice  filed  Its  petition  demand- 
ing a  referendum  The  majority  of  the  alder- 
men breathed  a  little  easier. 

They  decided  that  because  of  tbe  petiuon. 
they  could  not  act  on  any  ordinance  that 
would  be  stronger  than  the  state  law,  because 
the  state  law  already  was  In  effect. 

The  council  voted  to  hold  the  referendum 
in  the  April  election.  The  American  avll 
Liberties  Union  later  challenged  the  action 
In  the  federal  court.  A  trial  on  the  ACLU 
request  for  a  permanent  injunction  wUl  be 
held  in  January. 

VIOLENCE    DEPLORED 

After  passing  the  Miller  ordinance  Tuesday, 
the  council  asked  the  city  attorney  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  tbe  common  council  as  a 
defendant  in  the  lawsuit.  Aldermen  said  the 
Civic  Voice  should  be  the  defendant. 

The  council  also  passed   a  resolution  de- 
ploring  "violence,   threats    or    Intimidation 
during  tbe  Christmas  season. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  13.  1967 
Only  a  Beginning 
Local  enforcement  of  the  open  housing 
right  within  the  narrow  coverage  limits  of 
the  state  law-thU  much,  nothing  more- 
hal  finally  become  the  official  PO^cy  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  Is  no  great  thlng^ 
but   at  least  the   councU   did   move.   It   Is   a 

'""Eghaldermen  were  finally  made  to  see 
that  some  affirmative  posture  had  to  be  t&ken. 
There  was  no  slightest  sign  of  any  new  con- 
viction, no  new  determination  to  have  Justice 
done.  Excuses  for  stopping  at  the  state  law 
were  trumped  up.  apologies  were  'Titten  In 
advance  for  going  even  that  far.  mealy- 
mouth^  new^  perversions  of  "democracy" 
were  expounded. 

Aid  Phillips  was  still  the  solitary  voice  for 
full  coverage  of  all  housing.  Her  compromUe 
proposals  to  cover  all  sales  only  exempt  ng 
various  types  of  rentals,  gained  only  the 
a^erence  of  Aldermen  Lanser.  Miller  and 
schrelber.  who  had  been  her  colleagues  m 
the  recent  subcommittee  effort  at  solution. 
And  her  final  concession,  to  exempt  unad- 
vertlsed  and  unbrokered  sales  by  owners, 
found  her  alone  again.  This  would  hurt 
brokerage  business,  someone  explained. 

Hope  for  any  fuller  coverage  than  already 
exists  in  higher  law  does  not  Ue  In  this 
council  or  another  one  like  it.  The  county 
board,  though  now  fully  empowered  by  the 
state,  is  not  a  much  greater  hope.  It  reflects 
largely  the  same  politics  and  prejudices  that 
the  council  does.  The  duty  and  necessity  fall 
back  upon  the  legislature  to  make  the  state 
law  complete,  and  before  it  adjourns  this 
month. 


iprom    the   Louisville   Courier-Journal.   Dec. 
'  14.  19671 

Louisville  Housing  Law  Approved  bt 
Aldermen — 9-TO-3  Vote 
(By  Vincent  Crowdus) 
The    Louisville    Board    of    Aldermen    last 
night   by  a  9  to  3  vote,  passed  an  open-hous- 
ing ordinance  with  enforcement  powers. 

Tlie  vote  came  after  the  aldermen  had  lis- 
tened for  2  hours  and  15  minutes  to  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  the  proposed 
ordinance.  The  decision  drew  applause  and 
cheers  from  supporters  In  the  Jammed  Alder- 
manic  Chambers  in  City  Hall.  One  boo  was 

^■The  ordinance  now  goes  to  Mayor  Kenneth 
A  Schmled  for  signing  into  law  or  a  veto  The 
ordinance  would  become  law  automatically 
If  the  mayor  takes  no  action  on  it  before  the 
next  aldermanlc  meeting  Dec.  27. 

If  the  mayor  vetoes  the  ordinance,  the 
aldermen  could  override  blm  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  12-member  board 

Schmled  thus  far  has  not  indicated  what 
he  would  do  If  the  ordinance  were  passed^  He 
told  newsmen  this  week  that  he  wanted  to 
see  exactly  what  was  passed  before  making 
a  decision.  »„„„ 

The  mayor  has  said  he  favored  some  type 
of  housing  law.  but  he  has  been  opposed  w 
any  containing  a  fine  as  a  Pe'^a\^y,P^°''^'°^^ 

•nie  ordinance  approved  last  night  provides 
for  fines  up  to  $100,  as  well  as  enforcement 
through  court  orders  and  contempt  of  court 

^ToUngTor  the  ordinance  were  Dr  Robert 
Lyklns.  Henrv  A.  Trlplett,  Donald  Noble.  Ed- 
win Love.  Aldermanlc  President  James  E 
Thornberry.  Charles  H.  Miller.  Chester  Tenr- 
Mrs.  Louise  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Albert  B 
Harris 

Mrs  Reynolds  and  Dr.  HarrU  are  the  only 
Negroes  on  the  board. 

voting  against  the  ordinance  were  John  P. 
Hayes.  Joseph  Kothelmer  Sr.  and  Arthur  D. 

"rhlrtv-elKht  persons  spoke  on  the  proposal 
beTore'^the  voting.  There  were  20  against  the 
measure  and  18  for  it. 


Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.   15.  19671 

LOUISVnlE     PASSES     OPEN-HOrSINC     RXTLT 

Louisvn.:^,    December    13. -The    ^^^^ 

Board  of  A;ciem-.i.n.  by  a  vot*  c^  9  ^  ^^I^, 

an  ordinance  Wednesday   night  «>  prohibit 

racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental 

°'T^?tmnance  now  goes  to  Mayor  Ken- 
neth  A  schmled.  He  can  sign  It  veto  It,  or 
allow  it  to  become  a  l.w  automatically  by 
S^ng  no  action  before  the  next  aldemanlc 
meeting  In  two  weeks. 

TThe  vote  cAme  after  the  board,  now  con- 
trolled bv  Democrats,  listened  more  than  two 
hours  to  supporters  and   opponents  of   the 

"^"meeting  was  orderly,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  demonstrations  and  disturbances  last 
Srtng  when  the  aldermen,  then  predoml- 
nCu-  Republican,  rejects  -^^^r^'T'l^ 
law.  The  Republican's  °PP«^i"°?„,^,^'  T. 
is  considered  the  major  reason  for  tbelr  de 
feat  in  the  November  election. 

IProm  the   New  York  -Hmes.  Dec.   12,   1967] 

rrC  COMPLAINS  APARTMENT  ADS  ^ASK  COLO^ 
LINE— FILES  ACTIONS  CALLING  J^^^^  '^ 
LEGAL  FOB  NOT  MENTIONING  Al-L-^A  H.TE 
^^ANCY-^TEP  IS  FIRST  OF  KiND-Pown 
?r^OUCE  MISLEADING  A^nVERTISING  t  SED 
AGAINST    Di:\-ELOPERS    NEAR    CAPnAL 

(By  Eileen  Shanahanl 
WASHINGTON,  December  8 -The  ^^^l 
TiJiT  commission  Issued  complaints  tod.y 
SfiLt  the  operators  of  nine  apartment  de- 
velonments  in  nearby  suburban  ^  rgmla. 
chSg  them  with  falling  to  disclose  in 
thei  advertisements  that  they  rent  only  to 

^^4?e'complaints  marked  the  first  time  that 
anv  PederTl  agency  had  attacked  housing 
seJ^egatlon  bv  attempting  to  police  real  es- 
tlfe  Idvertlslng.  The  commission  has  broad 
statutory  authority  to  stop  advertising  that 
Is  "false  and  misleading. 

•nie    complaints    repre.-nt   only    the    first 
step  in  what  could  be  a  long  legal  proc«iure 

f "^he  apartment  "P<^-^"  ,f  ^^^^.^^.^.^'^ 
It  was  expected  they  would  do  so  because 
severTl  of  them  have  been  plcket«l  nearly 
continuously  by  open-housing  ad voc ales  for 
several  years  and  have  not  opened  their 
apartments  to  Negroes 

HEARING    IS    FIRST    STEP 

Testimony  on  the  complaints  would  first 
be  laken  in  a  hearing  presided  over  by  a 
con^^on  hearing  examiner,  who  would 
then  hand  down  an  opinion. 

The  commission  could  ^hen  review  the 
^r,(r,ir,n  either  on  Its  own  motion  or  upon 
annealFnnam  °f  the  commission's  opinion 
/e^rad^er^etc  the  apartment  operaton.. 
thev  could  appeal  In  Federal  court. 

If  the  apanment  owners  chose  not  to  fight, 
thev  could  change  the.r  occupancy  policy, 
change  their  advertisements  or  stop  adver- 

^' However.    If    the    advertisements    were    re- 
vl2^  to   include   some   sort  of   --^'t*   only 
statement,  the  apartment  owners  might  run 
afoul   of   other   Federal   laws,   including   the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

This  bars  racial  discrimination  in  any  fed- 
erally assisted  program  At  ''«^^t  some  or  Uie 
apartments  involved  ;n  the  compiaints  were 
built  with  Federal  financial  assistance  ^ 

The  commission's  complaints  ^i?^';?fj"'^-; 
their  advertisements,  placed  m  Washington 
new  paper.,  were  'false  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive^ because  they  did  not  '^^J^l\ 
"these  apartments  are  not  available  to, 
rental  to  applicants  who  are  Negro 

The  commission  also  charged  that  some  ^ 
the  ad^  were  misleading  because  they  -aUed 
^  s^t*  that  the  occupancy  of  one-bedroom 
rpai^men^^ouid  be  Umlt«l  to  two  persons 
and  that  ot  two-bedroom  apartments  ^  four 
persons. 
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CHAIRMAN   IS  DOUBTTOL 


Two  members  of  the  flve-man  commission 
Issued  special  statements  about  the  com- 
plaints against  the  apartment  owners. 

The  commission's  chairman.  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  argTied  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  which  authorizes  the  commis- 
sion to  police  advertising,  contemplated  that 
the  commission  "should  act  only  In  the  field 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  not  In  the  area  of 
civil  rights." 

"I  therefore  think  It  unwise  for  the  com- 
mission," he  said,  "to  venture  Into  this  field." 

"I  agree  that  the  housing  problem  In 
America  must  be  resolved.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  It  should  be  resolved  by  the 
Congress  and  not  by  an  administrative 
agency  created  to  deal  with  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  Interstate  trade  and  commerce." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Dixon  also  argued  that  the  commission 
should  not  have  acted  against  just  a  handful 
of  apartment  owners,  but  against  "all  like 
parties  wherever  they  might  be  situated  who 
may  have  advertised  deceptively." 

Commissioner  Maclntyre  also  objected  to 
the  Issuance  of  complaints  against  a  small 
number  of  apartment  owners  when  "the 
problem  now  before  us  appears  to  Involve  an 
Industry  numbering  many  thousands  of  op- 
erators and  directly  touching  an  affected  seg- 
ment of  the  public  embracing  millions  of 
persons." 

Mr.  Maclntyre  also  raised  questions  about 
the  commission's  authority  to  act,  noting 
that  the  apartment  owners  might  not  legally 
be  engaged  tn  interstate  commerce  and  thus 
subject  to  the  commission's  Jurisdiction. 

The  three  remaining  commissioners,  who 
favored  the  filing  of  the  complaints,  decided 
that  since  the  Virginia  apartment  owners  had 
advertised  In  Washington  newspapers,  there 
was  no  question  that  Interstate  commerce 
was  Involved. 


(Prom   the   New   York   Times,  Dec.   4.    19671 

Justices  To  Rui-e  on  Open  Housing — Inter- 
racial Couple's  Suit  in  Suburb  Puts  Issue 
Up  to  Court  fob  First  Time 
(By  Pred  Graham) 

Washington,  December  4. — The  Supreme 
Court  agreed  today  to  consider  whether  sub- 
urban housing  developments  must  be  opened 
to  Negroes  on  an  equal  basis  with  white 
persons. 

The  action  will  bring  the  issue  of  discrim- 
ination In  housing  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  asked  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  rule  that  those  who 
develop  suburban  land  into  going  communi- 
ties cannot  legally  refuse  to  sell  to  Negroes 
or  members  of  other  minority  groups. 

In  an  vinslgned  order,  the  Court  announced 
without  comment  that  It  would  review  the 
apf>eal  brought  by  an  interracial  couple  from 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  contend  that  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  purchase  a  house  and 
lot  because  the  husband  Is  a  Negro. 

The  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee  Jones, 
further  contend  that  even  though  Congress 
has  balked  at  enacting  a  fair  housing  law. 
the  courts  can  order  the  developers  to  sell 
housing  to  them.  They  assert  that  this  can 
be  done  under  current  Interpretations  of 
statutes  and  constitutional  provisions  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

In  1965,  the  Joneses  were  rebuffed  In  their 
attempt  to  buy  a  house  In  the  Paddock 
Woods  subdivision,  then  being  developed  In 
suburban  St.  Louis. 

They  took  the  Issue  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  where  they  asked  for  $10,000  In 
damages  and  a  court  decree  ordering  the  de- 
velopers to  make  the  sale. 

The  District  Court  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  both 
ruled  that  existing  law  provides  no  remedy 
for  persons  who  say  they  were  denied  the 
right  to  purchase  real  property  because  of 
their  race. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  Su- 


preme Court  rests  on  two  alternative 
grounds. 

One  Is  an  almost-forgotten  civil  rights 
law  of  1866  that  guaranteed  the  recently 
freed  slaves  the  same  right  as  white  citizens 
to  "purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property." 

The  appeal  contends  that  this  law  was 
enacted  to  enforce  the  13th  Amendment, 
which  prohibits  slavery.  Since  housing  dis- 
crimination Is  a  "vestige  of  slavery."  the  ap- 
peal asserts,  the  courts  can  Invoke  the  law 
to  prevent  Individuals  from  discriminating 
against  Negroes  In  housing  transactions. 

constitution  invoked 

The  second  argument  is  that  the  14th 
Amendment,  which  prohibits  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  states,  also  forbids  discrimination 
by  suburban  land  developers  who  create  new 
communities  and  thus  assume  the  character 
and  responsibilities  of  state  agencies. 

The  appeal  contends  that  the  developers' 
alleged  racial  discrimination  was.  in  sub- 
stance, "state  action."  because  the  state  had 
involved  itself  through  licensing,  zoning  and 
other  regulation. 

In  Its  frlend-of -court  brief  in  support  of 
the  appeal,  the  Justice  Department  argued 
that  "a  private  Individual  who  Is  permitted 
by  the  state  to  perform  an  essentially  public 
function  assumes,  along  with  the  govern- 
mental powers  of  the  state.  Its  constitutional 
obligations "  not  to  discriminate  against  Ne- 
g^roes. 

The  brief  also  pointed  out  that  the  devel- 
opers of  Paddock  Woods  had  provided  streets, 
playgrounds,  a  garbage  collection  system  and 
other  features  traditionally  furnished  by  the 
state. 

A  TREND   DISCERNED 

In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  notably  receptive  to  arguments  of  this 
type.  It  has  steadily  expanded  the  list  of 
private  discriminatory  acts  that  are  desig- 
nated "state  action"  and  are  thus  held  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Among  other  decisions  along  this  line,  it 
has  prohibited  enforcement  by  courts  of 
agreements  by  landowners  that  they  will  not 
sell  to  Negroes,  and  has  ruled  that  a  privately 
owned  park  in  the  center  of  Macon,  Ga.. 
could  not  bar  Negroes. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  3.  1967] 
PTC  Plans  Drive  on  Home-Sale  Bias — Panel 

Weighs  SmTS  on  Ads  That  Do  Not  State 

When  Only  Whites  May  But 
(By  EUleen  Shanahan) 

Washington.  December  2. — The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  preparing  to  police  the 
advertising  of  real  estate  concerns  that  do  not 
sell  or  rent  to  Negroes. 

Whether  the  commission's  plans  for  such  a 
move  against  discrimination  in  housing  will 
ever  be  put  into  effect  depends,  however,  on 
a  decision  by  the  White  House  on  filing  an 
Impending  vacancy  on  the  flve-man  com- 
mission. 

Under  Its  basic  statutory  authority  to 
police  false  advertising,  the  commission  voted 
this  week  to  file  suits  against  a  number  of 
real   estate   concerns   in   Washington. 

The  suits  charge  that  the  ads  of  these  con- 
cerns are  false  and  misleading  because  they 
do  not  state  that  the  properties  offered  for 
sale  or  rent  are  available  only  to  white  per- 
sons. Suits  in  other  areas  of  the  country  are 
also  planned. 

The  vote  on  filing  the  suits  was  3  to  2.  how- 
ever, and  one  member  of  the  majority,  Com- 
missioner John  R.  Rellly.  is  about  to  leave 
the  commission  to  return  to  private  law 
practice. 

The  commission's  chairman.  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  who  Is  said  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mission has  no  business  getting  into  civil 
rights  matters  Is  reported  to  be  holding  up 
the  filing  of  the  suits  until  President  John- 
son names  a  successor  to  Mr    Rellly. 

Mr.  Dixon's  candidate   for   the  Job  is  the 


agency's  general  counsel.  James  McI.  Hender- 
son, a  Texan,  who  also  opposes  the  attack  on 
real  estate  advertising. 

The  two  other  major  candidates  for  the 
Job  are  believed  to  side  with  the  conunlj. 
slon's  present  majority.  They  are  Neal  P. 
Rutledge,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  son  of 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wiley  B, 
Rutledge.  and  Willard  F.  Mueller,  the  com- 
mission's chief  economist. 

A  number  of  Issues  before  the  often- 
divided  commission,  other  than  the  use  of 
its  powers  to  try  to  force  open  occupancy  of 
housing,  are  also  at  stake  in  the  naming  of 
a  successor  to  Commissioner  Rellly.  Among 
these  are  the  commission's  role  in  policing 
cigarette  advertising  and  Its  policies  with 
respect  to  corporate  mergers. 

Mr.  Henderson  tends  to  believe  that  the 
commission  should  play  a  very  limited  role 
in  both  of  these  fields. 

The  planned  legal  attack  on  real  estate 
advertising,  though  it  would  begin  with 
cases  In  Washington,  is  seen  by  the  commis- 
sion's present  majority  as  just  the  beginning 
of  an  attempt  to  use  its  powers  to  force  open 
occupancy  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Officials  explained  that  there  were  several 
ptosslble  outcomes  in  event  the  commission 
won  Its  suits  requiring  real  estate  concerne 
to  state  that  their  properties  were  available 
to  whites  only,  where  that  was  the  case. 

Where  there  are  state  or  local  laws  for- 
bidding discrimination  in  housing,  the  real 
estate  concerns  would  be  forced  either  to 
change  their  policies  or  to  stop  advertising. 

PUBLIC    support    a    COAL 

Where  no  such  laws  exist,  the  commission's 
majority  believes,  appearance  of  ads  stating 
"whites  only"  would  mobilize  public  opinion 
against  the  discriminating  real  estate  con- 
cerns. 

The  commission's  majority  also  see  its 
planned  attack  as  an  aid  to  the  recent  drive 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  force  land- 
lords near  military  bases  to  open  their  facili- 
ties to  all. 

The  department  has  issued  orders  covering 
military  personnel  of  several  bases  In  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area,  stating  the  future 
rent  from  landlords  who  will  not  rent  to  all. 

The  commission's  majority  believes  that 
its  planned  suits  would  help  the  Pentagon 
Identify  the  offending  landlords  and  also 
mobilize  opinion  against  them 

The  commission  has  been  considering  ac- 
tion against  false  advertising  of  housing 
accommodations  for  at  least  two  years.  It 
was  learned.  However,  there  was  never  a 
majority  for  the  action  until  recently,  when 
Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  persuaded  Mr.  Rellly  to  sup- 
port It. 

Mr.  Rellly  is  an  old  friend  of  the  Kennedy 
family  and  was  chosen  for  the  commission 
by  President  Kennedy.  The  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  who  support  the 
move  against  false  real  estate  advertising 
are  Philip  Elman   and   Mary  Gardner  Jones 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Dixon.  Commlf- 
sloner  A.  Everette  Maclntyre  opposed  It. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

Nov.  29.  1967) 

Alexandria  Council  Votes  Housing  Agency 

(By  Jerry  Kline) 

The  e.stabllshment  of  an  Alexandria  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment, duties  of  which  will  Include  carrying 
out  the  city's  voluntary  open-housing  policy, 
received  the  tentative  approval  of  the  city 
council  last  night. 

In  another  area,  the  council  received  a  com- 
mittee recommendation  urging  that  the  local 
1  percent  sales  tax  be  renewed  after  it  ex- 
pires next  June  30  and  that  the  state  sales 
tax  on  food  be  supported.  The  Item  was 
docketed  for  discussion  on  Dec.  12. 

The    new    Alexandria    department,    to    be 
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r.«t.ed  with  the  present  Urban  Renewal 
Son  as  Its  nucleus.  Is  to  seek  Improve- 
^pnte  of  general  housing  conditions,  assist 
^Idenls  who  lack  adequate  accommoda- 
tions and  create  programs  to  eliminate  urban 
hliuht.  among  other  tasks. 
•  Besides  the  present  urban  renewal  person- 
nel the  staff  will  Include  at  least  one  housing 
loeclallst  Although  not  specified  in  the  ordi- 
nance which  creates  the  department,  the 
soeclallst's  technical  concern  Is  expected  to 
iT'bouslng    for    middle    and    low    income 

^  O^r  the  ordinance,  slated  to  be  adopted 
at  the  Dec.  12  council  meeting,  the  city  will 
have  separate  Urban  Renewal  and  Planning 
deoartments  for  the  first  time  since  they 
were  merged  under  a  reorganization  proposed 
hT  City  Manager  Albert  M.  Hair  Jr.  in  1962. 
Councilman  Wiley  P.  Mitchell  Jr..  who 
had  suggested  the  hiring  of  a  specialist  some 
weeks  ago  to  coordinate  the  housing  pro- 
erams  Joined  the  other  councilmen  In  back- 
Log  the  ordinance.  He  expressed  concern. 
however,  that  the  specialist  would  be 
•burled"  In  the  new  department. 

•I  frankly  don't  know  whether  this  will 
work  or  not.  but  the  city  manager  Is  the 
expert  in  this  city."  Mitchell  added. 

The  sales  tax  proposal  was  contained  In  a 
series  of  recommendations  submitted  in  an 
interim  report  by  the  Advisory  Tax  Commis- 
sion The  optional  1  percent  sales  tax  pro- 
duced $1,690,000  in  revenue  to  the  city  last 
year  and  $2  million  during  the  current  year. 
the  commission  said.  Forty  percent  of  the 
iotal  came  from  non-city  residents,  according 
to  the  committee. 

Over  $750,000.  or  about  25  percent  of  the 
city's  receipts  from  the  3  percent  state  sales 
tax  and  the  1  percent  local  tax.  Is  derived 
Irom  the  levy  on  food,  the  oommlssion  said. 
Based  en  1960  census  figures,  elimination  of 
the  tax  on  food  would  amount  to  less  than 
»35  per  year  for  families  with  Incomes  under 
13,000  annually,  according  to  the  commission. 
In  a  covering  letter  with  the  report.  Com- 
mission Chairman  Herbert  M.  Early  told  the 
council  that  the  recommendation  to  ask  the 
dty's  legislative  delegation  to  support  the 
food  tax  "does  not  represent  enthusiasm  by 
the  commission  for  the  sales  tax  on  food." 

Early  said:  "Rather,  the  recommendation 
Is  based  upon  the  commission's  conclusion 
that  the  raising  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
revenue  from  other  available  local  tax  sources 
would  be  equally  burdensome  to  low-Income 
families. " 

Two  councilmen.  Mitchell  and  John  T. 
Tlcer.  expressed  immediate  opposition  to  the 
tooci  tax.  If  Virginia  adopted  the  pay-as- 
you-go  method  of  financing  capital  projects, 
they  said,  the  tax  would  be  unneceasary. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.   11.   1967] 
Housing     Law      Set      in      County— Prince 

Georges  Enacts  Open   Occupancy   Bill 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

An  open  housing  law  was  adopted  yester- 
day for  Prince  Georges  County,  the  Wash- 
ington area's  most  populous  suburban  jurU- 
dlctlon. 

The  measure,  which  takes  effect  Dec  1, 
goes  beyond  a  new  State  law  by  covering  the 
Bile  and  rental  of  existing  apartments  as  well 
as  new  apartment  and  subdivision  projects. 

It  also  applies  to  existing  single  family 
homes.  It  stops  short  of  the  only  other  sub- 
urban county  ordinance — Montgomery's — by 
allowing  individual  home  owners  to  discrimi- 
nate by  stating  in  writing  that  they  do  not 
want  to  sell  or  rent  on  an  open  occupancy 
basis. 

Despite  this  exempUon.  tiie  Prlnc*  Georges 
law  could  have  more  impact  than  Montgom- 
ery's since  there  are  substantially  more  apart- 
ments available  In  Prince  Georges  at  prices 
that  moderate  and  low  Income  Negro  families 
la  Washington  can  afford. 
Prince  Georges,  with  a  population  of  600,- 
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000.  already  has  more  Negroes  than  any  other 
suburb. 

The  meiisure  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  five- member  Board  of  Commissioners 
after  a  series  of  public  hearings  at  which 
the  bill  was  attacked  as  too  weak  by  citizens' 
groups  and  too  strong  by  real  estate  opera- 
tors and  some  private  citizens. 

A  number  of  protesters  was  on  hand  again 
yesterday,  warning  the  Commissioners  that 
their  vote  would  hurt  them  at  the  polU  next 
time  around. 

The  ordinance  bars  racial  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  all  housing  In  the 
County  with  the  exception  of: 

Individual  homes  sold  or  rented  without 
the  aid  of  a  broker,  or  Individual  homes 
whose  owners  specify  to  their  brokers  in 
writing  that  they  do  not  wish  to  sell  or  rent 
on  an  open  occupancy  basis. 

Owner-occupied  rooming  houses  with  four 
or  fewer  rental  units. 

Existing  apartment  buildings  with  four 
or  fewer  apartments. 

The  ordinance  was  strengthened  beyond 
its  pre-hearing  form  by  the  Commissioners 
to  specifically  bar  brokers  from  soliciting 
clients  for  written  Instructions  to  handle 
transactions   on    a   discriminatory    basis. 

A  controversial  quota  provision,  lifted  from 
the  Montgomery  law.  Is  included  in  the  Prince 
Georges  measure.  The  section  provides  that 
if  an  owner  or  broker  can  prove  he  has  sold 
or  rented  10  per  cent  of  his  units  to  persons 
of  the  same  race  as  the  complainant,  he  Is 
presumed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  complainant  must  then  prove  other- 
wise. _,  .  . 
There  are  no  criminal  penalties  provided 
by  the  ordinance,  except  for  a  secUon  that 
sets  a  $500  fine  or  90  days  In  jail  for  persons 
found  guilty  of  engaging  In  blockbusting 
tactics  to  scare  whites  Into  selling  their 
homes.                                                              ^     ^ 

Instead,  complaints  will  be  brought  to  a 
"fair  housing  commission."  which  will  eval- 
uate them  and  certify  violations  to  the 
County  Attorney's  office  for  civil  action.  Such 
action  could  result  in  fines  or  Jail  terms  for 
contempt  of  court. 

A  provision  In  the  original  ordinance  re- 
quiring complainants  to  post  a  bond— meant 
to  discourage  frivolous  complaints— was 
dropped  from  the  ordinance  yesterday.  The 
Commissioners  said  the  bond  could  serve 
to  intimidate  persons  with  legitimate  com- 
plaints. 

The  Montgomery  law.  now  subject  to  a 
court  challenge  covers  virtually  all  housing 
in  the  County  An  effort  to  petition  to  ref- 
erendum the  statewide  measure  was  recently 
upheld  by  a  Harford  County  judge. 

If  this  decision  Is  reaffirmed  by  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  measure  will  be  sus- 
pended until  it  can  be  placed  on  the  ballot. 
The  County  laws  would  remain  In  effect  even 
If  the  State  law  Is  overturned. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  action 
to  meet  the  legitimate  need  for  decent 
housing  which  faces  many  of  our  citizens," 
the  Commissioners  said  In  a  resolution. 

Not  all  the  spectators  in  the  Upper  Marl- 
boro hearing  room  agreed.  As  the  Commis- 
sioners left  the  room  after  approving  the 
ordinance.  William  Parreco.  a  64-year-old 
Hyattsvllle  resident,  drew  a  smattering  of 
applause  when  he  launched  into  a  loud  ten- 
minute    tirade    opposing    the    measure. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  21.  1967] 
FHA  ASKS  Aides  To  Get  Housing  ros  Minori- 
ties—Warns    That     Greater     Eftort     Is 
Needed— Says    Negroes     Lag     Under    U.S 
Program 

I  By  Robert  B,  Semplei 
Washington.  November  20 —The  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  appalled  by  a  con- 
fidential new  survey  of  Negro  (x-cupancy  of 
federallv  insured  housing,  has  told  Its  local 
emploves  in  76  cities  that  they  must   make 


a  greater  effort  to  provide  hotislng  for  mi- 
nority groups  m  the  white  suburbs  or  risk 
unpleasant  consequences 

One  possible  consequence,  It  has  been 
hinted  would  be  the  loss  of  theL--  jobs  to 
men  vnth  greater  "loyalty  and  zeal'  for  the 
principle  of  open  housmg.  Another  would 
be  the  gradual  decUne  of  the  housmg  agency 
itself  as  an  instrument  of  social  change 

These  warnings  were  contained  In  a  speech 
delivered  here  last  month  by  a  high  FJi-A. 
official  to  a  conference  of  the  agency's  un- 
derwriters and  district  directors 

The  speech,  which  has  not  been  released 
by  the  F.HJ^.  or  its  parent  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Is  now  beginning  to  circulate  in  civU 
rights  circles.  These  circles  regard  It  as  one 
of  the  most  forceful  speeches  on  open  hous- 
ing ever  delivered  by  a  Federal  official. 
produce  or  "step  aside  ' 
In  blunt  language,  the  official.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Philip  J  Maloney  told 
his  audience  that  "you  have  been  measured 
and  found  wanting  "  Urging  them  to  "meas- 
ure up  "  to  "manifest  vour  loyalty  and  zeal 
for  these  causes."  Mr.  Maloney  added  this 
warning: 

"If  you  can't  give  this  much  to  your  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  the  department,  I 
suggest  that  in  good  conscience,  you  should 
step  aside  for  men  who  can  provide  leader- 
ship m  these  areas." 

He  also  warned  that  his  agency  should 
either  take  a  more  vigorous  role  in  provid- 
ing housing  opportunities  for  Negroes  or 
"call  it  quits." 

"These  are  critical  times  for  F.HA.."  he 
declared.  "We  either  produce,  as  we  have 
before,  or  we  are  an  agency  with  Uttle  fu- 
ture." 

The  Housing  Agency  has  been  the  target 
of  rising  criticism  from  private  groups  and 
from  Congress  for  its  alleged  failure  to  carry 
out  the  Executive  Order  of  1962.  The  order 
forbids  discrimination  In  federally  insured 
housing  and  gives  the  Government  varioui 
forms  of  leverage  over  developers  who  ex- 
clude Negroes  TbU  Includes  the  power  to 
withdraw  Federal  mortgage  insurance. 
the  vital  decisions 
Although  officials  at  the  Washington  level 
have  professed  their  commitment  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  manv  times,  the  real  power 
to  carry  out  that  order  hes  with  officials 
in  the  housing  administration's  76  local  in- 
suring offices— that  it,  the  men  to  whom  Mr. 
Malonev  was  addressing  himself 

Although  subject  to  check  from  Wash- 
ington the  local  underwriters  usually  de- 
termine who  receives  FHA  Insurance  Their 
vigor— or  inertla^-aiso  deternaines  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  any  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment program. 

Mr  Malonev  told  the  underwriters  that 
their  record  since  1962  had  been  unimpres- 
sive He  said  that  a  recent  survey  of  all  new 
subdivisions  insured  by  the  agency  and  con- 
structed since  the  executive  order  showed 
that  of  410.574  houses  sold,  only  35  OOO  had 
gone  to  minorities. 

Of  these,  only  13.832— or  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  total— went  to  Negroes.  12.765  to 
Spanish-Americans.  8.784  to  Orientals  and 
687  to  American  Indians 

Negroes  make  up  about  11  per  cent  of 
the  totAl  population.  Mr  Maloney  said  that 
m  some  metropolitan  areas  where  Negroes 
make  up  an  even  larger  percentage  oi  the 
population  "Virtually  no  minority  family 
housing   has  been   provided   through  F  H.A. 

Mr  Malonev's  speech  complemented  an 
>ddres.-=  given  only  two  days  before  by  the 
head  of  the  housing  agency  Philip  N  Brown- 
stein  Mr  Brownstem  told  the  s.sme  group 
that  their  excessive  caution  in  the  past,  re- 
flected bv  a  reluctance  to  Insure  housing 
in  slum  areas  had  hurt  the  agency  s  image 
and  had  thwarted  Its  mission  of  "restora- 
tion of  the  inner  cities  ' 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.   19,   1967] 
Detkoit   Appeals   for  Open    Housing — Lead- 
ers Make  "Pilcrimaoe"  to  Lecislatum  and 

ROMNEY 

(By  Jerry  M.  FUnt) 

Detkoit,  October  12. — A  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee. Including  some  or  the  nation's  lead- 
ing businessmen,  made  a  "pilgrimage"  today 
to  Lansing  to  push  for  open  occupancy, 
tenants'  rights  and  housing  code  enforce- 
ment laws. 

The  group,  the  New  Detroit  Committee, 
was  formed  after  July's  riot  here  to  plan  the 
rebuilding  of  Detroit.  Ite  trip  signals  the  be- 
ginning of  a  battle  for  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion In  Michigan. 

Gov.  George  Romney.  who  earlier  opposed 
the  Inclusion  of  fair  housing  legislation  In 
the  current  special  session  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Is  now  expected  to  propose  such  ac- 
tion. This  Is  taken  here  as  an  Indication  of 
the  New  Detroit  Committee's  Influence  as 
well  as  an  effect  of  the  Governor's  recent  trip 
through  the  nation's  Negro  slum  areas. 

Twenty-four  of  the  39  member-commit- 
tee made  the  trip  to  Lansing  from  Detroit 
on  a  private  plane  provided  by  General 
Motors  Corporation  and  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. The  group  Included  such  men  as  James 
M.  Roche,  president  of  General  Motors,  who 
said  he  had  never  done  anything  ake  It  be- 
fore, and  Virgil  Boyd.  President  of  Chrysler 
Corporation.  \ 

AFPKAL    TO   CONSCEBNCE     ^ 

William  T.  Gossett,  a  committee-,  member 
and  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, called  the  trip  a  "pilgrimage"  and 
said  the  community  leaders  were  ."working 
and  speaking  to  the  heart  and  the  con- 
science" of  the  private  sector  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Joseph  L.  Hudson  Jr.,  president  of  De- 
troit's largest  department  store  and  head  of 
the  committee,  said  the  trip  was  "evidence 
that  these  men  feel  strongly  about  the  mat- 
ter." 

"They  are  taking  their  own  time  to  meet 
with  the  legislators  and  show  them  that  as 
Individuals  and  organizations  and  citizens 
they  are  willing  to  speed  this  thing  tbrough," 
be  said. 

Max  Plsher,  a  committee  member  and 
friend  of  Governor  Romney,  said  wh«n  asked 
If  he  had  talked  to  the  governor  abftut  open 
hoxislng: 

"We  are  all  pretty  good  lobbyists." 

Before  New  Detroit's  Interventloai.  there 
was  little  likelihood  that  fair  houstog  legis- 
lation would  be  Introduced  Into  the  special 
session,  let  alone  pass.  Passage  Is  not  assured 
yet.  The  Michigan  Legislature  Is  dominated 
by  members  from  suburban  areas  and  areas 
outside  Detroit,  and  not  all  Detroit  legisla- 
tors favor  open  housing.  Such  iKWS  have 
failed  In  the  Legislature  before.        ; 

■It  Is  going  to  be  dlfBcult,  but  I  ihlnk  we 
can  swing  It."  said  Representative  WUIlam 
Ryan,  the  Democratic  leader  In  the  State 
House.  But  he  conceded  that  paaslng  the 
new  state  Income  tajc  earlier  this  year  "was 
easier." 

GROtTP    INCI.trDES    NEGROES 

The  New  Detroit  Committee  includes  not 
only  businessmen  but  also  educators  and 
militant  Negroes,  the  first  attempt  of  what 
Is  called  the  "power  structure"  to  ally  Itself 
with  the  militant  factions  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity 

The  committee's  report  on  housing.  Issued 
today,  said  whites  and  Negiroes  had  grown 
so  used  to  the  concentration  of  Negroes  In 
the  Inner  City  and  of  whites  In  the  suburbs 
"that,  many  whites  seem  U-)  believe  their  eco- 
nomic and  physical  security  is  dependent  on 
laolatlon  from  Ne^oes,  and  few  Npe:n)e8  seem 
to  be  motivated  to  challenge  the  barriers, 
even  when  such  challenges  are  supported  by 
law  " 

The  committee  called  the  tenant-landlord 
relationship  a  left-over  from  "feudal  times." 
In  most  states  "the  tenant  still  remains  obli- 


gated to  pay  the  rent  even  when  the  land- 
lord has  broken  all  his  promises,"  and  the 
tenant's  remedy  to  sue  Is  "a  wholly  Imprac- 
tical course  for  a  p>oor  tenant"  while  the  law 
of  eviction  "put  the  tenant  In  a  procedural 
stralghtjacket."  the  report  said. 

"The  fact  that  the  landlord  failed  to  keep 
his  promises  or  failed  to  observe  the  local 
housing  code  Is  no  defense  for  the  tenant  in 
an  eviction  proceeding,"  It  added.  "The  ten- 
ant gets  put  out  on  the  street.  His  theoreti- 
cal right  to  sue  the  landlord  for  damages  Is 
of  no  real  value." 

Housing  codes,  too,  "have  not  been  en- 
forced effectively. "  the  report  said.  Govern- 
ment officials  "who  are  charged  with  code 
enforcement  have  no  enforcement  machinery 
except  cumbersome  criminal  prosecution 
looking  toward  the  Imposition  of  petty  fines." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  29.  1967] 
Study  Finds  Gain  in  Housing  Laws — Open 

Occupancy   Enacted  in  21   States  and  46 

Cities 

Chicago,  October  28.— The  Chicago  Com- 
mlaslon  on  Human  Relations,  a  city  agency, 
reported  this  week  that  as  of  last  Aug.  31 
open  housing  laws  and  ordinances  were  In 
effect  In  21  states.  46  municipalities,  and 
two  counties  In  the  nation. 

The  report  was  out  of  date  by  the  time 
It  was  printed  and  submitted  to  the  City 
Council.  The  commission  said  that  since 
Aug.  31  six  Illinois  municipalities — Evans- 
ton,  Skokle.  Normal,  East  MoUne.  Rock  Is- 
land and  Galesburg — had  enacted  such  ordi- 
nances bringing  the  Illinois  total  to  19. 

The  commission  explained  that  mtiny  mu- 
nlclpalltlee  had  waited  to  see  If  the  Illinois 
Legislature  would  adopt  a  statewide  open 
occupancy  law. 

When  It  did  not,  the  cities  began  acting 
on  their  own  Now  all  the  major  population 
centers  and  nearly  all  the  municipalities 
with  significant  Negro  populations  In  Illinois 
Are  covered  by  such  ordinances,  which  In 
most  cases  ban  discrimination  by  real  estate 
brokers  In  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

MUNICIPAI,rriES     LISTED 

Other  Illinois  municipalities  with  open 
occupancy  ordinances  are  Chicago,  which  In 
1963  became  the  first  Illinois  city  to  act: 
Bloomlngton;  Champaign;  Decatur;  East  St. 
Louis;  Elgin;  Preeport;  JoUet;  Maywood; 
Peoria;  Springfield;  Weston,  and  Wheaton. 

The  first  open  housing  law  was  adopted 
by  New  York  City  In  1958. 

An  earlier  survey  by  the  commission  fotuul 
that  by  April  1.  1963.  only  three  cities  and 
12  states  had  passed  such  laws. 

The  21  states  where  open  housing  laws  are 
now  In  effect,  plus  Washington,  which  has 
adopted  a  law  subject  to  approval  of  the 
voters  In  November.  1968.  Include  nearly  108 
million  people,  or  about  64.2  j>er  cent  of  the 
nation's  population. 

The  states  are  Alaska.  California.  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Hawaii.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Maine. 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island. 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

However,  only  about  56  f>er  cent  of  the 
housing  In  these  states  are  covered.  Thirteen 
states  have  laws  applying  to  single-family 
homes. 

Unsuccessful  campaigns  for  statewide  laws 
were  conducted  this  year  In  Delaware.  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska.  Missouri  and  West  Virginia. 

Open  housing  legislation  has  been  upheld 
by  seven  state  Supreme  Courts. 

Municipalities  outside  Illinois  with  open 
housing  ordinances  were  listed  In  the  report 
as: 

Tucson,  Ariz  :  New  Haven  and  New  Ixsndon 
Conn  :  Washington;  Gary  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind  ;  Des  Moines;  Wichita.  Kans  ;  Coving- 
ton and  Louisville,  Ky  :  Ann  Arbor,  Battle 
Creek.  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  Kal- 
amazoo and  YpsUantl,  Mich, 

Duluth   and   St,   Paul,    Minn.;    St.  IjOuIb; 


Albuquerque.  N.M.;  New  York  City;  Sche- 
nectady; Elyrla.  Oberlln.  Toledo  and  Yellow 
Springs.  Ohio;  Erie;  Philadelphia;  Pitts- 
burgh; Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Belolt  and 
Madison,  Wis. 

In  addition,  such  ordinances  were  In  effect 
In  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  and  Kings 
County,  Wash. 


Housing  Race  Bar  Charged — PTC  Cnrs  Nmi 
IN  Deceptive  Advertising 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  charged  the 
owners  of  nine  Arlington  apartment  houses 
yesterday  with  deceptive  advertising  that 
makes  their  ajjartments  appear  open  to  ev- 
erybody while  they  are  actually  closed  to 
Negroes. 

The  unprecedented  action,  take  over  the 
objection  of  two  of  the  five  FTXi;  memberj, 
was  another  In  a  series  of  recent  moves  by 
Government  agencies  to  curtail  alleged  dis- 
crimination In  the  absence  of  national  legis- 
lation against  It. 

It  also  marks  the  first  time  the  FTC  has 
entered  the  civil  rights  field  through  the  door 
of   Interstate  advertising. 

The  apartment  hotises  cited  Include  high- 
rise  and  garden  varieties,  ranging  from  37  to 
1906  units  In  size  and  from  three  to  36 
years  old.  according  to  Arlington  County 
records.  Total  number  of  units  affected  Is 
4042.  Rents  range  from  $74  to  over  $200  per 
unit. 

Technically,  the  FTC  filed  two  complaints 
Involving  the  nine  complexes  clustered  In  the 
Columbia  Plke-Arllngton  Boulevard  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  District.  The  apartments  are: 

Dorchester  Apartments.  2040  Columbia 
Pike.  408  units,  completed  In   1960. 

Dorchester  Towers.  2001  Columbia  Pike.  283 
units,  completed  In  1960 

Arlington  Boulevard  Apartments,  1500  N. 
16th  pi..  37  unlU,  completed  In  1952. 

Oakland  Apartments,  3710  Columbia  Pike, 
242   units,  completed   In    1956 

Quebec  Apartments.  4010  Columbia  Pike, 
172  units,  completed  in  1953. 

Westmont  Garden  Apartments.  3860  Co- 
lumbia Pike.  249  units,  completed  In  1960. 

Buckingham  Community.  313  N.  Glebe  rd.. 
1906  uniu.  largely  completed  In  1941  with  an 
addlUon  In  1953. 

Chatham  Ap>artments,  4501  Arlington  blvd., 
246  units  completed  In  1964. 

Claremont  Community,  2733  S.  Walter 
Reed  dr..  519  units  completed  In  1950. 

The  ¥^C  voted  3-1  to  pursue  the  contro- 
versial action  on  Nov.  29.  but  did  not  re- 
veal Its  specific  targets  until  yesterday. 

Commission  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
voted  against  the  decision.  FTC  member  A. 
Everette  Maclntyre  did  not  participate  in 
the  Nov.  29  vote  but  submitted  a  statement 
yesterday  objecting  to  the  Commission  s  ap- 
proach to  the  Issue. 

Voting  for  this  approach  were  Philip  H- 
man.  John  R.  Rellly  and  Mary  Gardner  Jones. 

The  complaints  allege  that  owners  of  the 
apartments  have  represented  In  advertise- 
ments, directly  or  by  Implication,  that  their 
units  "are  available  for  rental  to  the  gen- 
eral public  without  restrictions  or  limitations 
as  to  race  ( while)  In  truth  and  fact  .  ■ 
these   apartments   are   not   available  to 

applicants  who  are  Negro  " 

The  advertising,  which  appeared  In  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  other  media.  Is  "unfair  and  deceptive" 
In  vlolaUon  of  the  FTX;  Act.  the  complaints 
say 

Jan.  17  was  set  for  a  hearing  on  the  com- 
plaint against  the  Bucklngham-Claremont- 
Chatham  apartments  and  Jan  18  for  the 
other  six 

They  will  be  asked  why  a  "cease  and  de- 
sist" order  should  not  be  Issued  agaln*t 
them. 

Sen  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  who  urged  FTC 
action  last  May,  hailed  yesterday's  move  as 
"the  start  of  what  could  bt  an  important 
new  direction  In  the  national  effort  to  erase 
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tbe  last   vestige   of   slavery   In   the   United 

^^^ace  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton ^eau  of  the  NAACP.  noted  that  along 
^th  the  FTC  action,  the  Supreme  Court 
^led  last  Monday  to  consider  whether 
J^tTdlscrtmlnatlon  by  large  resldenUal  de- 
vf^looers  Is  unconstitutional. 

0,!r  experience  has  been  that  when  the 
quoreme  Court  and  an  executive  agency  of 

t^e  Government  move  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Congress  becomes  more  receptive,    he 

**He  referred  to  Congress'  failure  so  far  to 
nass  a  nation-wide  open-housing  law.  Legls- 
iauon  on  the  subject  Is  currently  bogged 
down  in  two  Senate  conamlttees. 

FTC  Chairman  Dlxon  expressed  alarm  at 
the  Commission's  willingness  to  venture  into 
this  sensitive  area. 

•Before  the  FTC  may  proceed  against  an 
tinXalr  or  deceptive  act  or  practice,"  he  said, 
"the  act  or  practice  must  be  'In  conunerce. 
Historically,  the  Commission  has  restricted 
Itself  wisely.  In  my  opinion,  to  proceeding 
only  against  acts  or  practices  which  resulted 
in  the  movement  of  goods  or  a  sale  In  com- 
merce." .  ,_ 

He  suggested  that  the  problem  of  housing 
discrimination  be  resolved  by  Congress. 

FTC  member  Maclntyre  objected  to  the 
■case-by-case  Judicial  approach"  which  the 
Commission  has  decided  to  take.  It  would 
have  been  better,  he  said,  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  prevalence  of  discrimination  and.  If 
necessary  Issue  formal  guidelines  on  proper 
advertising    to    the    housing    Industry    as    a 

whole.  .    . 

He  compared  the  case-by-case  approach  to 
a  person  trying  to  remove  a  granite  moun- 
tain with  a  "hammer  and  chisel."  Dlxon  said 
he  fears  the  Commission  may  now  be  "In- 
undated "  with  complaints  and  the  agency 
wUl  not  be  able  to  handle  the  load. 

FTC  officials  Indicated  the  Commission 
launched  Its  action  In  the  Washington  area 
because  of  Its  Interstate  nature  and  the 
availability  of  newspaper  advertising  which 
Is  delivered  Interstate. 

The  Defense  Department  has  also  recently 
Issued  directives  designating  segregated 
housing  as  off-Umlts  to  servicemen  In  the 
area. 


LIGHTS    ON    FOR    VIETNAM 


Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  before  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  ad- 
journs. I  wish  to  convey  to  every  Member 
of  Congress  a  message  I  hope  he  will  take 
home  as  a  proposal  to  the  citizens  of 
every  State  comprising  this  great  Nation 
I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of 
Senators  has  been,  but  if  it  ha.«=  been  any- 
thing like  mine,  they  have  received  many 
letters  and  oral  comments  from  Ameri- 
cans deploring  the  methods  used  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Vietnam  war  to  protest 
our  Involvement  In  the  war. 

These  critics  of  the  protest  movement 
are  sickened  by  the  .sight  of  unclean,  un- 
kempt, un.shaven  demonstrators  shout- 
ing and  spitting  at  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
They  know  these  demonstrators  repre- 
sent only  a  small  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  they  ask  me:  "What  can 
we  do  to  protest  against  the  protesters? 
How  can  we  show  our  support  for  the 
brave  American  men  who  arc  fighting  for 
our  countn,'  and  all  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands?" 

The  message  which  I  wish  to  convey  Is 
an  effective  answer  to  those  questions.  It 
Is  called  "Ughts  on  for  Vietnam."  and  It 
proved  very  successful  as  a  community- 
wide  project  sponsored  by  the  young  Re- 


publicans of  the  University  of  Omaha  at 
Omaha,  Nebr  .  recently. 

The  student  group  pubUcly  urged  the 
residents  of  Omaha  and  the  surrounding 
area  to  turn  on  all  their  lights  at  a  cer- 
tain time— lights  in  homes  as  well  as 
business  places— and  leave  them  on  for  1 
hour  "to  back  our  men  in  Vietnam."  The 
time  selected  was  from  8  oclock  to  9 
o'clock  at  night. 

The  result.  Mr.  President,  was  ex- 
tremelv  reassuring  to  anyone  who  had 
anv  doubts  about  the  sentiment  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Omaha  and 
the  surroimding  area. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  pubUshed 
a  front-page  picture  showing  the  Ughts 
burning  in  ever>'  downtown  business 
building  for  as  far  as  the  camera  s  eye 
could  see  along  one  of  the  main  streets 
Power  consumption  in  the  Omaha  area 
increased  about  10.000  kilowatts  for  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  period  and  did  not 
return  to  normal  until  the  hour  was  up. 
An  official  of  the  Omaha  Public  Power 
District  pointed  out  that  10.000  kilowatts 
would  light  100.000  100-watt  light  bulbs, 
indicating  the  size  of  the  response. 

Bruce  Allen,  secretan.'  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha  Young  Republicans,  re- 
ported afterward: 

Residents  in  all  sections  of  Omaha  turned 
on  porch  and  yard  Ught«  or  all  lights  in  the 
house  Officials  of  the  Interim  City  Hall,  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company  showed 
their  support  by  turning  on  lights  In  their 
buildings. 

In  addition,  a  local  radio  station  stated 
they  had  dozens  of  calls  from  Ralston,  Papll- 
llon  Millard  and  Lincoln.  Many  long  distance 
calli  were  received  from  the  surrounding 
towns  in  Iowa.  All  of  the  people  wanted  to 
let  Omaha  know  that  they,  too,  had  their 
lights  on  in  support  of  our  boys. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

We  feel  a  national  campaign  such  as  this 
would  receive  worid-wlde  attention  and 
would  give  the  grassroots  citizen  a  chance 
to  have  his  opinion  heard. 

Acting  City  Council  President  Robert 
G  Cunningham,  a  brother  of  Congress- 
man Glenn  Cunningham,  of  Omaha,  said 
the  project  was  especially  meaningful  •'in 
view  of  the  demoralizing,  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  the  recent  antiwar  protest- 

I  agree  wholeheartedly,  and  I  recom- 
mend the  "Ughts  on  for  Vietnam"  proj- 
ect to  everv  other  area  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  a  national  campaign 
should  be  organized.  I  commend  it  to 
Senators  as  they  go  home  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  citizens  of  their  States  be- 
tween now  and  the  convening  of  the 
next  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 


A  BIZARRE  ALLIANCE 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  it  virtually  takes  a  revolution 
to  get  Latin  America  into  the  news.  Jour- 
nalistic coverage  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors is  appalling,  especially  in  relation  to 
both  the  large  amount  of  dollar  invest- 
ment this  country  has  m  Latin  America 
and  more  vitally,  the  strategic  impor- 
tance the  South  American  Republics 
have  in  the  world  power  struggle. 

The  findings  of  a  recent  survey  made  by 


the  Journalism  School  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Ulustrated  that  a  large 
part  of  the  daily  foreign  news  reported  in 
the  average  South  American  paper  was 
devoted  to  news  about  the  United  States. 
Conversely,  the  average  U.S.  newspaper 
was   found    to    devote   only    about    one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  of  space  to  news 
of  South  America  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can paper  devotes  to  the  United  States. 
Todav      the     only     English-language 
newspaper  in  the  Nation  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  Latin  American  affairs  is  the 
Times   of   the   Americas.   This   journal, 
within  a  concLse  four  pages,  features  both 
news   and   commentary    by   many   out- 
standing writers  on  the  events  and  issues 
facing  Latin  America  today. 

I  would  speciflcaUy  Uke  to  make  note 
of  an  editorial  written  by  one  of  my  for- 
mer staff  members  and  a  knowledgeable 
authoritv  in  Latin  American  affairs. 
Woodruff  M.  Price  Woody 's  editorial, 
characteristic  of  the  expert  coverage  of 
this  journal,  gives  .some  perceptive  In- 
sights into  the  situation  in  Brazil  and 
what  that  situation  forecasts  m  terms  of 
United  States-Brazilian  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
strongly  commend  its  reading  by  Sena- 
tor. ^  J  .  , 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Bizarre  Alliance 
(By  Woodruff  M.  Price) 
Three  vears  after  Its  conservative  revolu- 
tion of  1964.  Brazil  has  managed  to  achieve 
this  unlikely  combination:  a  benevolent  and 
progressive   quasl-dlctatorshlp,  a  free   prew 
and   a  renascent   opposition.   In   contrast  to 
their  opposite  numbers  in  Greece,  the  revo- 
lutlonarrmllltary  officers  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  maintain  the  trappings  of  demcx- 
racv    They  even  went  so  far  as  to  create  an 
rrtmcTaT  opposition     party,     the     Brazilian 
Dem<^ratlc^l2^vement  ,MDB,.  a  loyal  op^- 
sltlon  whose  loyalty  far  exceeds  Its  opposl 

tlon.  i4..„„ 

The  MDB  offered  only  token  opposition 
to  the  new  Constitution  of  1967.  This  docu- 
ment, which  gave  a  formal  blessing  to  the 
Revolution  of  1964.  also  guaranteed  that 
S^neral  Arthur  de  Costa  e  Si  va  and  th^ 
leaders  of  the  revolution  would  maintain 
eff^tfve  control  over  Brazilian  political  If e^ 
and.  most  importantly,  over  the  succe^lon 
to  Costa  e  Sllva  in  1970.  But  while  legally 
dominating  the  political  scene,  t^e  govern- 
ment did  not,  after  an  initial  series  of  purges, 
repress  political  life  or  a  free  press 

This  has  led  to  the  development  recently 
of  a  new  and  bizan-e  polltlca:  alliance,  the 
Prente  Ampla  composed  of  former  prMl- 
dents  Kubltschek.  Quadros  and  Goulart^ 
and  publisher  Carlos  Lacerda  This  is 
roughly  similar  in  American  poUtlca.  t*rms 
to  an  alliance  between  Bobby  Kenned> . 
Barry  Goldwater.  John  Kenneth  Galbra  th^ 
and  Richard  Nixon.  An  interesting  twist  is 
that  all  three  former  presldenu  have  been 
deprived  of  political  rights  and  only  Lacerda 
is  eligible  for  the  presidency. 

The  impact  of  the  Frente  Ampla  is  haro 
to  gauge  at  this  point  The  reaction  of  the 
government  so  far  has  been  mild  A/^  ^J" 
tempt  was  made  to  question  Kubltechek 
about  his  involvement  with  the  Frente 
Kubltschek  showed  up  at  a  police  station 
and  refused  to  answer  any  questions  The 
public  scandal  forced  the  government  to 
back  off.  and  Kubltschek  has  since  left  the 
country  So  far  the  governments  public  re- 
action   has    been    one   of    bland    unconcern. 
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and  without  appearing  totally  undemocratic, 
there  Is  little  It  can  do  about  the  Prente. 
It  Is  not  a  formal  party  and  It  has  confined 
Its  program  to  a  demand  for  the  "redemoc- 
ratlzatlon"  of  Brazil  and  direct  elections  for 
the  President. 

In  sum.  the  Frente  by  acquiring  prestig- 
ious support  and  limiting  Itself  to  a  fairly 
narrow  Issue — direct  election  of  Presidents — 
has  maintained  Its  existence  as  a  limited 
opposition  party  and  received  wide  press  cov- 
erage. Any  form  of  legal  respionslble  oppo- 
sition m  Brazil  should  be  welcomed  by 
Americans.  But,  from  our  point  of  view.  It 
Is  questionable  whether  Lacerda's  election 
to  the  Presidency  Is  anything  to  be  hoped 
for.  His  economic  nationalism  verges  on 
xenophobia  and  his  accession  to  power,  un- 
likely though  It  seems  now,  would  presage 
a  stormy  period  In  U.S. -Brazilian  relations. 


LEGISLATIVE    SUMMARY    OP    CXDM- 
MITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  submit  the  legislative 
summary  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  headed  by  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1.  The  entire 
committee  membership  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  expeditious  handling  of 
the  improvements  to  and  extension  of 
the  Appalachia  Development  Act.  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  highway  beautiflca- 
tion  program  extension,  and  many  other 
major  items.  It  is  Illustrative  of  good 
team  work  and  a  capable  and  willing 
staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Legislative  Summary,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Public 

Works.  U.S.  Senate.  90th  Congress.  First 

Session 

1967  was  a  year  in  which  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  operations  of  programs  previously 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  work  of  the  Committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  was 
established  as  a  standing  subcommittee  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment was  created.  These  two  subcom- 
mittees, together  with  the  Subcommittees  on 
Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors.  Roads, 
and  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  held  55 
days  of  public  hearings  on  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Issues  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee.  Three  days  of  hearings  were  held 
with  regard  to  nominations  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President;  25  days  of  field 
hearings,  oversight  hearings  and  policy  re- 
view hearings  were  also  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommlttes  making  a  total 
of  83  days  of  hearings.  The  Committee  met 
In  executive  session  29  times  to  act  on  mat- 
ters coming  before  It. 

The  following  Is  a  subcommlttee-by-sub- 
commlttee  analysis  of  activities  for  the  year 
1967. 

StJBCOMMrTTEE   ON    FLOOD   CONTROL.    RIVERS   AND 
HARBORS 

HR  8363— Additional  authorization  for 
certain  river  basin  plans:  This  legislation, 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
April  27.  1967.  which  became  Public  Law  90- 
17.  provides  Increased  authorization  for  the 
prosecution  of  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control  and  related  purposes  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Act  made  avail- 
able $472  mJlUon  for  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  projects  in  15  river  basin  plans 


S  1649 — Change  In  name  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  projects  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army:  S.  1649  was  in 
a  sense  an  omnibus  project  name-change 
bill.  It  redesignated  a  number  of  previously 
approved  projects  In  honor  of  outstanding 
Individuals  who  have  contributed  much  to 
American  life.  In  addition.  It  amended  exist- 
ing law  to  permit  the  term  "lake"  to  be  used 
In  designating  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects In  West  Virginia  which  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Corps  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  In  adopting  this  legisla- 
tion the  Committee  felt  the  term  "lake" 
would  be  Instrumental  in  promoting  In- 
creased recreational  use  of  these  projects. 
The  bill  was  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  4,  1967,  and  became  Public  Law 
90-46. 

S.  423 — Small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay. 
Lanal,  Hawaii:  This  legislation  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  April  27,  1967,  and  became  Public  Law  90- 
142.  It  authorizes  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  $172,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain construction  work  on  the  small-boat  har- 
bor at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal,  Hawaii,  which  waa 
necessitated   by  changed   project  conditions. 

S.  2514 — Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Com- 
pact. Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia:  This 
legislation  grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
an  Interstate  compact  between  the  States  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  creating  an 
agency  to  serve  In  the  capacity  of  a  local  or- 
ganization for  carrying  out  the  watershed 
project  on  Wheeling  Creek  which  was  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Congress. 

8.  2330— Bayou  La  Pourche.  Louisiana: 
This  legislation,  declaring  Bayou  La  Pourche. 
Louisiana,  a  nonnavlgable  stream,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  In  order  to  permit 
local  Interests  to  construct  a  dam  across  the 
Bayou  for  water  supply  purposes.  The  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes  were  not  adversely 
affected  by  such  action.  The  measure  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  November  22, 
1967,  and  became  Public  Law  90-149. 

S.  1637 — Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  land 
condemnation  procedures:  This  bill  amends 
the  TVA  Act  of  1933  by  providing  that  the 
issue  of  Just  comp>ensatlon  In  connection 
with  the  condemnation  of  real  property  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  be  tried 
by  Jury.  S.  1637  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  December  12.  and  pasfed  by  the  Senate 
on  December  15,  1967. 

S.  1017 — Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal, 
Rhodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch  access  road.  Put- 
nam County,  Florida:  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  pay  for  the  cost  of  hard  surfacing 
an  access  road  leading  to  the  Rodeheaver 
Boys'  Ranch  which  will  t>e  permanently  cut 
off  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Johns  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  December  4,  and  passed 
the  Senate  on  December  6.  1967. 
River  and  harbor  and  flood  control  commit- 
tee resolutions 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  during 
1967  adopted  a  total  of  55  resolutions  di- 
recting the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department 
of  the  Army,  to  Investigate  and  repwrt  back 
to  the  Committee  on  the  need  for  improve- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  In  the  Interest 
of  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  al- 
lied purposes. 

Small  ivaterahed  projects  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — Ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  con- 
sidered and  approved  a  total  of  14  favorable 
reports  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture recommending  construction  of  flood 
water  retarding  and  multiple-purpose  struc- 
tures throughout  the  Nation  at  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  $26  million. 


Comm.ittee  inspection 
The  severe  August  1967  floods  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  prompted  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  inspect  the  damaged  area  to  ascer- 
tain what  corrective  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  tragedy. 
The  Inspection  was  made  on  August  25  and 
26.  1967.  and  a  report  was  prepared  for  the 
Information  of  the  Congress  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Inspection 
teams. 

Omnibus  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  legislation 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  Inltlatail 
hearings  In  September.  1967  on  an  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived on  a  number  of  favorable  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Hearings 
will  be  resumed  early  In  the  2nd  Session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  after  which  enabling  legis- 
lation will  be  formulated  and  reported  to  the 
Congress. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     BOADS 

While  the  major  legislative  efforts  of  the 
Subcommittee  will  not  be  undertaken  untU 
1968  when  the  Committee  considers  the  esti- 
mate of  cost  for  complettng  the  Interstate 
System  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
January,  1968,  the  Subcommittee  did  con- 
sider the  following  bills: 

S.  1467 — authorizations  for  the  highway 
beautlflcatlon  program.  This  bill  authorized 
$85  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Act  of  1965:  $5  million  for  outdoor  advertis- 
ing control;  $10  million  for  Junkyard  con- 
trol and  $70  million  for  landscape  and  scenic 
enhancement  The  legislation  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  Is  pending  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

S.  438 — Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1967.  This 
legislation,  designed  to  provide  basic  relief 
to  private  individuals  and  businesses  Injured 
by  major  disasters,  was  ordered  reported  on 
December   11.   1967  by  the  Committee 

H.R.  13933 — a  bill  to  authorize  modifica- 
tions or  revisions  of  the  Interstate  System. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional 200  miles  on  the  Interstate  System  for 
a  "mileage  bank"  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the 
States  for  modification  and  revision  of  exist- 
ing routes,  which  would  bs  re-deslgnated.  No. 
^-t-Ue  could  draw  upon  the  mileage  bank 
except  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  on  condition  that  the 
new  project  with  additional  mileage  will  be 
constructed  at  the  same  or  less  than  the 
costs  of  the  original  project  as  presented  in 
the  1965  Estimated  Costs  of  Completion  This 
measure  was  rep>orted  by  the  Committee  on 
December  13  and  passed  In  the  Senate  on 
December  14.  1967. 

Most  of  the  activity  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  took  the  form  of  policy  review  or 
oversight  hearings,  beginning  In  late  Febru- 
ary with  a  Joint  House-Senate  hearing  on  the 
November,  1966  cutback  in  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds. 

In  connection  with  the  Subcommittee's 
consideration  of  authorizations  for  the  beau- 
tlflcatlon program,  five  days  of  hearings  were 
conducted  on  that  program  and  Its  imple- 
mentation and  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

The  Subcommittee  also  received  a  prelim- 
inary report  by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  on  a  future  Federal- 
aid  highway  program. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  currently  engaged  In 
an  extensive  pKjllcy  review  of  highway  plan- 
ning, location  and  design  In  urban  areas. 
These  hearings,  which  have  been  recessed 
until  the  second  session,  are  designed  to 
ascertain  how  well  highways  are  being 
planned  to  facilitate  their  maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  and  social  well  being 
of  the  communities  through  which  they 
pass. 
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gOTCOMMIT-TEE    ON    AIR    AND    WATER    POLLUTION 

The  subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution established  this  year  as  a  standing 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
works  considered  four  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation' held  oversight  hearings  on  two  mat- 
ters Within  Its  jurisdiction  and  held  Joint 
hearings  with  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  alternatives  to  In- 
ternal combustion  for  automobiles. 

S  780  The  major  activity  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee m  1967  related  to  the  President's  pro- 
nosed  Air  Quality  Act.  Associated  with  con- 
^eratlon  of  that  legislation  were  oversight 
hearings  In  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  on  the 
nroblems  and  progress  associated  with  na- 
tional emission  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 
Seventeen  days  of  hearings  were  held  Includ- 
ine  the  field  hearings  In  Los  Angeles  and  De- 
troit, and  additional  field  hearings  In  Denver 
and  St.  Louis. 

Though  primarily  directed  toward  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  type  of  legislation  needed 
for  development  of  an  effective  national  air 
pollution  control  program,  the  hearings  also 
included  discussions  of  the  technological  and 
economic  problems  associated  with  air  pol- 
lution control,  health  and  welfare  effects  of 
air  pollution,  and  the  types  of  governmental 
entlOes  which  might  be  most  effective  in 
controlling  air  pollution  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  Committee  reported  unanimously  on 
July  15  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  This 
legislation  was  approved  88-0  by  the  Senate, 
coincidental  with  the  consideration  of 
S  780.  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  met  Jointly  with  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  developing  alternatives  to  Internal  com- 
bustion engines  with  particular  emphasis  on 
electric  vehicles  both  as  an  air  pollution  con- 
Uol  measure  and  as  a  remedy  to  the  difficult 
transportation  problems  confronting  our 
major  cities. 

In  Its  report  on  the  Air  Quality  Act.  the 
Committee  recommended  Increased  efforts 
by  private  Industry  to  develop  such  alter- 
native systems  and  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment might  well  stimulate  this  effort  using 
existing  authorities. 

S.  2760 — a  bill  to  authorize  research  and 
demonstration  projects  for  the  control  of 
lake  pollution  and  acid  and  other  mine  water 
drainage,  and  to  prevent  pollution  of  water 
by  oil.  This  is  a  Committee  bill  which  in- 
corporates provisions  of  S.  1341.  S.  1591. 
S.  1604.  S.  1870  and  S.  2457.  amending  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The 
bin  as  reported  Includes  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

(1)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  Initiate  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams of  new  or  Improved  methods  of  pre- 
venting, removing,  and  controlling  polluUon 
of  the  Nation's  lakes  whether  caused  by  nat- 
ural or  artificial  processes. 

(2)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  or  enter  Into  contracts  for  projects 
which  win  demonstrate  new  or  improved 
techniques  which  are  feasible  and  practical 
to  eliminate  or  control  acid  or  other  mine 
water  pollution. 

(3)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  ag'eement  with  States  to  carry  out 
watershed  or  drainage  area  demonstration 
programs  for  the  elimination  or  control  of 
acid  or  other  mine  water  pollution  resulting 
from  active  or  abandoned  mines.  For  this 
purpose  the  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $15  million. 

(4)  The  bill  would  repeal  the  Oil  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1924  and  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  authormng  a 
comprehensive  program  for  controlling  and 
prevenUng  oil  pollution  In  our  Nation's 
waterways  and  territorial  sea.  The  bill  would 
consolidate  Into  one  statute  the  pollution 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
would  Incorporate  many  of  the  pro\1slons  of 
the  on  Pollution  Act  of  1924,  as  amended  The 
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bill  would  clarify  those  provisions.  parUcu- 
larly  the  enforcement  and  cleanup  authority, 
and  remove  ambiguities  In  the  amended  act. 
It  would  also  expand.  In  some  cases,  the  au- 
thority of  the  1924  act.  ^  ,, 
This  measure  was  reported  on  December  ii 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  12. 

Associated  vrtth  the  hearings  on  specific 
water  pollution  problems,  the  Subcommittee 
held  two  days  of  hearings  on  the  activnties 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
water  quality  standards  progi-am.  The  Sub- 
committee felt  it  imperative  that  oversight 
hearings  be  held  In  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent to  which  States  had  complied  with  tJie 
provisions  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Administration 
was  carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In 
its  review  and  approval  of  these  standards. 

Because  there  are  still  several  questions 
relating  to  standards  which  have  not  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, those  hearings  were  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  and  may  be  con- 
tinued next  year. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

S  J     Res     74.   This   Joint   Resolution   pro- 
vides for  the  formulation,  adoption,  admin- 
istration and  periodic  upgrading  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  and  contiguous  related  and  influ- 
encing areas.  In  order  to  devolp  the  plan  It 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  ComnUsslon,  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  with  an  experienced  consultant 
firm    of    national    reputation    to    prepare    a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds 
and  the  contiguous  related  and  Influencing 
areas   The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  con- 
tract will  be  approved  by  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  and  the  final  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  contractor  would  have  to  be 
approved  bv  both  Committees  before  It  would 
become   the   approved   comprehensive    plan. 
This  Joint  Resolution  also  provides  for  the 
review    modification,    and   updaung   of   the 
approved  comprehensive  plan  at  least  once 
every  five  years. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  74  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  18th.  1967  and  Is  now 
pending  In  the  House. 

S   2'2   an  Act  to  insure  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  This  measure 
defines  the  term  "public  buildings '.  author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions establishing  such  standards  for  design 
and  construction  of  public  buildings  as  may 
be    necessary    to    Insure    that    they    will    be 
accessible  to.  and  usable  by  physically  handi- 
capped persons  and  requires  that  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  drawn  in  compliance  with  these 
regulations.  There  are  approximately  22  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  who.  because 
of  some  form  of  physical   handicap,   are   re- 
stricted in  their  ablUty  to  move  from  place 
to  place.  This  measure  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity  to   many   of   these   people   to  obtain 
gainful  emplovment.  carry  on  normal  affairs, 
and  otherwise  enter  Into  the  maUistream  of 
American  life. 

S  222  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  25,  19€7,  and  is  now  pending  In  the 
House. 

S  1039.  an  Act  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding 
thirty  years  and  for  other  pu'voses.  Public 
Law  90-15.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  obtain 


conuol  of  a  suitable  site  either  by  assign- 
able option,  purchase  or  condemnation;  to 
advertise  for  competitive  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  postal  facility  in  accordance 
with  Poet  Office  specifications  on  the  desig- 
nated site;  assign  the  option  or  seU  the  site 
to  the  successful  bidder  and  lease  back  the 
entire  facility  for  a  term  of  years  not  In 
excess  of  thirty.  The  thirty-year  lease  con- 
struction program  for  the  post  office  def^t- 
ment  was  originally  authorized  m  the  Post 
Office  Department  Property  Act  of  1954. 
which  authority  expired  on  April  30.  1961. 
This  Act.  therefore,  extends  that  authority 
with  some  modifications  until  June  30.  1972. 
S.  1039  became  Public  Law  90-15  on  May  8, 

S  2310  an  Act  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  and  for  the  preservation 
of  safety  and  order  within  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds  and  the  United  States 
Capitol  and  for  other  purposes.  This  Act 
extends  the  coverage  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
Act.  the  act  of  July  31.  1946.  to  the  Capitol 
Buildings  by  enumerating  and  prohibiting 
certain  dangerous,  disorderly  and  disruptive 
conduct  m  the  Capitol  Buildings  In  addi- 
tion It  substantially  Increases  the  penalties 
for  engaging  in  such  dangerous,  disorderly, 
or  disruptive  conduct  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  within  the  Capitol  Buildings. 

It  also  revises  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  existing  law  by  providing  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offenses  Involving  the  CaplMri 
Grounds  and  buildings  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
and  increases  the  penalty  for  dUorderly  con- 
duct m  all  public  buildings  of  the  United 
States  located  within  the  District  of  Colum- 

Wa.  ^  ^ 

S  2310  became  Public  Law  90-108  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1967. 

S    2484    a  bUl  to  authoHze  the  extension 
of  the  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site. 
This    bUl    authorizes    the    Architect   of    the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building   Commission,   to   acquire   on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  lots  863.  864.  892, 
893.  894  and  905  In  Square  725.  In  order  to 
bring  under  Government  control  the  remain- 
ing prlvatelv  owned  property  In  Square  725 
which  would  be  needed  If  an  extension  to 
the    New    Senate     Office     Building    Is     con- 
structed. While  this  is  not  the  appropriate 
time  to  Initiate  construction  of  this  badly 
needed  addition  the  only  way  to  be  assured 
that  the  site  will  be  available  at  a  reason- 
able price  when  needed  Is  to  purchase  It  now^ 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1  2'50  000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
was  reported  by  the  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee on  November  8.  1967. 

SPECIAL    SUBCOMMrTTEE    ON    ECONOMIC 
DE%E1.0PMENT 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  Inlttallv  concerned  ItseU  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1967  a  reauthorization  and  extension  of 
one  of  the  major  Great  Society  programs 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1965.  This  bUl  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  after  seven  days  of 
hearings  on  the  process  of  the  program  dur- 
ing its  two  years  of  operation,  and  alter  care- 
ful attention  to  the  need  lor  modifications 
and  revisions  of  that  highly  successful  pro- 
gram The  legislation  prcvides  5or  the  con- 
struction of  an  Appalachian  highway  pro- 
gram of  2700  miles  of  deveiopmenta-  high- 
ways and  1600  mUee  of  access  r-aadf  at  a  cost 
of  $i  015,000,000.  OontlntUng  programs  ae- 
signed  to  Improve  medical  care  lar.d  conser- 
vation, mining  area  restoration,  vocationh. 
education  and  the  like  through  direct  and 
supplemental  grants  were  authorized  ht  a 
level  of  $170  million. 

The  19€7  Appalachian  Act  also  includea 
supplemental  grant  prortslons  for  regions  es- 
tablished under  -r.tle  V  of  the  Public  \^  crks 
and  Economic  Deve'.oprr.ent  Act  of  :9€5 

The  Special  Subcommltiee  aisc-  conducted 
hearings  In  Washington  and  In  the  field  on 
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the  workings  of  the  Title  V  OommlMldns  with 
a  view  to  laying  the  foundation  of  future  pro- 
gram authorizations. 


%^it 


rULL   COMMrTTEE 

S.  Res  189,  authorizing  certain  a<^itional 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  la  to  authorize 
a  study  or  studies  relating  to  the  m<tvement 
of  commuter  traffic  Into  and  out  of  thf  Wash- 
ington, DC,  metropolitan  area,  to  sttidy  the 
relationship  between  highway  facilities  and 
other  modes  of  commuter  services  in  the 
movement  of  people  from  those  areas  beyond 
the  proposed  range  of  projected  mass  transit 
and  urban  freeway  facilities,  to  study  the  dls- 
I>o8al  of  solid  waste  originating  In  thf  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  metropolitan  area  by  sucti  man- 
ner and  means  as  will  substantially  reduce  air 
and  water  pollution  m  the  area,  all  cleslgned 
to  measure  the  Impact  of  proposalj  which 
win  affect  various  programs  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  expa|idlture 


next  session  a  trade  bill  which  would 
not  only  provide  for  certain  "house- 
keeping" authority  but  would  also  liber- 
alize the  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  These 
provisions  have  been  practically  inoper- 
ative thus  far  due  to  the  great  difficulty 
under  which  injury  can  be  proven  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  believe  these  provi- 
sions should  be  eased  while  retaining 
the  Tariff  Commission's  role  In  this  field. 
As  I  proposed  in  my  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee  on  October  19 
and  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  on  October  31,  I  believe  that 
there  is  also  a  need  for  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  attack  the  basic 
causes  of  obsolescence  in  American  in- 
dustry either  directly  through  a  new  Fed- 
erally financed  modernization  fund  or 
through  Federal  guarantees  of  commer- 


flrst  session  of  the  90th  Congress 

S.  Res.  189  passed  the  Senate  on  EXicember 
14,  1967. 


-L"^„f^*!°'°.°?J!."Ii!?f  the  remainde^  of  the     cial  bank  loans  or  private  investments 
..»        .        ,  .,.-  „^^  ---  ^^^^  would  lead  to  significant  moderni- 

zation programs  in  industries  threatened 
by  intensive  foreign  competition.  In  ad- 
dition, a  renewed  effort  should  be  made 
to  eliminate  Government  policies  or 
programs  which  contribute — as  was  the 
case  with  "two-price  cotton" — to  diffi- 
culties of  certain  industries  facing  for- 
eign competition. 

I  Intend  to  submit  specific  proposals  in 
these  areas  when  trade  legislation  is  pro- 
posed early  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Preparing  for 
the  Main  Bout,"  published  in  today's 
Journal  of  Commerce,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preparing  for  the  Main  Bout 

The  demands  for  new  Import  quotas  that 
erupted  this  past  fall  has  largely  been  beaten 
back.  The  administration  deserves  a  large 
measure  of  the  credit  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, although  It  moved  belately.  Prom 
President  Johnson  down,  administration 
spokesmen  have  hammered  away  at  the  need 
for  avoiding  new  protectionist  measures.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  for  proponents 
of  free  trade  to  become  over-confldent  and 
view  the  battle  as  over. 

It  Is  obvious  that  those  who  seek  new  Im- 
port restrictions  will  be  back  again  next 
year.  The  preliminary  battle  has  been  won; 
the  main  bout  will   be  fought  next  spring. 

If  anybody  has  any  doubts  about  this  we 


THE  DANGER  TO  GREATER 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  thpse  of 
us  in  Congress  and  in  the  counti^  who 
have  been  In  the  opEwsition  to  th^  drive 
for  a  whole  series  of  import  quotiis  can 
take  some  comfort  in  the  fact  thUt  this 
effort  has  not  overwhelmed  the  Congress 
in  1967.  i 

Thus  far  we  have  pointed  out  to  the 
country  that  the  imposition  of  these 
quotas  would  have  had  far-reaching  con- 
sequences to  this  country — tO  our 
balance-of-payments.  to  our  conaumers. 
and  to  our  American  Industry  -which 
would  be  subjected  to  increasing  Qovern- 
ment  controls  as  a  result  of  thesexjuotas. 

The  Administration  came  out  In  open 
opposition  to  import  quota  legislation 
when  six  Cabinet  officers  were  sent  by 
the  President  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  October  18  to  state  the  coun- 
try's case  against  the  quotas. 

A  national  effort  is  now  being  orga- 
nized— in  which  I  have  had  a  part — by 
the  Committee  for  National  Trade  Policy 
to  form  the  National  Coalition  for  In- 
ternational Trade  Policy.  This  is  to  be 
composed  of  at  least  100  national  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  League  of  Women 


Voters,    the    Committee    for    National 

Trade  Policy,  the  National  Grange,  the     suggest  a  careful  reading  of  a  speech  given 

National   Retail   Merchants   Association,     last  week  by  Senator  Russell  Long  (D-La.). 


and  so  forth.  This  coalition  should  be 
fully  organized  by  early  next  year. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  formation 
of  the  Einergency  Committee  for  Amerl- 


chalrman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
The  senator  makes  no  bones  about  It,  The 
proposals  for  new  Import  restrictions  will 
be  made  again  next  year. 

It  seems  to  us  that.  If  anything,  there  will 


Round  are  likely  to  mean  increased  com- 
petition for  many  Industries. 

The  administration  went  Into  those  nego- 
tiations determined  to  get  quid  pro  quo 
tariff  cuts.  And  It  did.  If  we  are  going  to 
receive  cuts  In  tariffs  for  the  goods  we  export 
then  we  have  to  permit  foreign  goods  to  be 
sold  here  In  greater  volume.  One  without  the 
other  Is  Impossible. 

Some  of  our  Industries  will  be  hurt,  for 
sure,  but  the  trade  picture  for  the  entire 
nation  might  be  Improved.  This  Is  what  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  about.  If  Congress  looks 
only  at  the  narrow  picture  It  will  not  be 
facing  up  to  Its  responsibilities. 

It  will  have  a  chance  to  face  up  when  it 
takes  up  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
American  selling  price  (ASP)  method  of  cus- 
toms valuation.  In  return  for  elimination  of 
ASP.  the  Common  Market  and  Great  Britain 
would  cut  their  chemical  duties  by  an  addi- 
tional 30  i>er  cent.  Senator  Long  Indicates 
that  the  plan  is  In  trouble.  He  noted  "The 
Committee  on  Ftnance  Is  not  going  to  be 
bulldozed  Into  approving  any  agreement 
which  It  feels  Is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States."  The  senator  does  the  ad- 
ministration a  disservice  by  such  an  asser- 
tion. 

There  is  a  growing  fear  that  If  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  elimination  of  ASP  the 
backlash  from  foreign  nations  could  hamper 
expansion.  Last  week  this  newspaper  reported 
that  European  officials  are  discussing  the 
possibility  of  making  the  proposed  30  p)er 
cent  tariff  cut  In  chemicals  even  If  Congress 
does  not  approve  ASP  elimination.  The  catch 
Is  that  the  cuts  would  not  be  extended  to 
the  U.S.  Chemicals  produced  here  would  be 
relatively  more  expensive  In  Europe  and 
markets  would  undoubtedly  be  lost. 

This  could  lead  to  demands  to  show  "them 
foreigners".  We  would  hop)e  not.  Taking  ac- 
tion that  could  lead  to  protectionism  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  would  not  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  U.S. 

While  the  administration  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  protectionist  drive,  there  are 
growing  Indications  that  when  the  major 
battle  comes  next  year.  It  will  have  strong 
support  from  many  private  groups.  The 
National  Export  Expansion  Ooundl,  for  one 
may  take  a  public  position  on  the  Import 
quota  bills.  Further,  new  groupw  are  being 
formed  by  those  in  favor  of  greater  foreign 
trade. 

It  may  appear  on  the  surface  that  the 
battle  Is  over  Increased  competition  for  cer- 
tain Industries.  It  Isn't.  If  new  Import  quota 
bills  are  passed  next  year  It  could  open  the 
dikes  to  massive  restrictive  legislation  that 
might  set  the  cause  of  foreign  trade  back 
many  years.  The  nation  would  be  worse  off 
for  It. 


APPALACHIAN   REOIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Congress  enacted  S.  602. 
extending  for  2  years  the  nonhighway 


can  Trade  on  November    17   under  the     be  greater  pressure  in  1968  on  Congress  to     provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 

Development  Act  of   1965.  and  making 
some  amendments  in  that  act. 

The  bill  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  13,  and 
by  the  House  189  to  168— very  largely 
on  the  assurance  that  the  new  relation- 


leadership  of  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chair 
man  of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Corpora- 
tion, and  composed  of  a  most  eminent 
group    of    business    leaders    across    the 
country. 

I  understand  there  is  also  an  effort 


pass  bills  restricting  Imports  on  steel,  lead 
and  zinc,  textiles,  glass  and  such.  The  reason : 
1968  Is  an  election  year  when  the  pressures 
from  the  folks  back  home  are  intensified.  All 
too  often  Congress  shirks  Its  duties  when  the 
screws  are  tightened. 

We   can   understand    the   problems  of  the 


under  way  by  1,200  members  of  various     various  industries  involved.   For  many  In-     ship  established  between  the  States  and 


regional  export  expansion  committees 
across  the  countrj'  to  take  up  the  strug- 
gle in  defense  of  U.S.  trade  poUcy  and 
in  opposition  to  protectionism. 

This  struggle  will  continue  in  1968  and 
win  be  Intensified  as  a  result  of  its  being 
an  election  year. 

It  will  be  important  that  the  Admin- 
istration submit  to  the  Congress  early 


dustrles  the  past  year  has  been  one  largely 
of  reduced  earnings.  The  possibility  of  In- 
creased competition  from  across  the  seas  Is 
certainly  one  to  cause  considerable  concern 
for  many  Industrialists. 

This  prospect  of  increased  competition  Is 
a  result  of  the  likelihood  of  economic  expan- 
sion here  In  1968  which  will  attract  addi- 
tional Imports.  Over  the  long  term  the  re- 
sults   of    the    recently    concluded    Kennedy 


the  Federal  Government  was  proving  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  proposals 
of  recent  years,  and  had  resulted  in  State 
and  local  initiatives,  coordination  among 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  development 
of  priorities  not  achieved  in  other  pro- 
grams or  by  individual  Federal  agencies. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  as  I  was  of  the  original  act,  and 
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as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  have  co- 
managed  those  acts  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program  has  achieved  wide 
acceptance  in  the  country,  and  by  the 
Congress.  Its  success  rests  in  large  de- 
gree on  the  partnership  position  of  the 
States— and  on  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  States  as 
members  of  the  Commission,  dealing 
directly  with  the  Federal  Co-Chairman 
who  is  responsible  to  the  President. 

While  the  bill  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  11,  1967.  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  Appalachia  Act  have  not  yet  been 
implemented  by  Executive  order,  as  will 
be  required.  Several  weeks  ago  a  proposal 
was  advanced  which  would  change  the 
relationship  between  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  between  the  Federal  Co- 
Chalrman  and  other  Federal  agencies,  Of 
course,  such  a  change  would  also  alter  the 
relationship  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrjlng  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  1965  act  and  the  1967  amendments 
were  enacted  after  thorough  hearings 
and  full  debate.  Both  in  the  committee 
reports  and  during  the  debate  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  initiative  and  responsibility  of  the 
States,  and  the  value  of  creating  a  more 
constructive  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  was 
made  clear.  I  consider  that  any  substan- 
tial departure  from  the  present  organi- 
zation and  position  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

I  have  asked  to  be  kept  advised  of  any 
proposal  to  change  by  executive  order  the 
organization  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission  within 
the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  know  at 
this  time  how  this  issue  may  be  decided. 
But  as  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close  today.  I  wanted  to 
make  this  statement. 

I  have  urged  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
not  be  dowTigraded,  or  its  ability  to  func- 
tion effectively  impaired  by  interposing 
some  new  level  of  bureaucracy  between 
the  members  of  the  Commission — the 
Governors — and  the  authority  to  act  for 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  regional 
economic  development  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  carr>-ing  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Appalachian  Act.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  confuse  or  combine  this  successful 
program  with  the  difficulties  of  some 
other  programs  or  agencies.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  done. 

The  Appalachian  program  can  serve 
as  an  example  for  other  programs.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  burden  it 
with  the  very  problems  which  it,  almost 
alone,  has  happily  avoided. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SPOKESMAN'S 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  NLF  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  B-yilD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  just  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  spokesman  of  the 
Department  of  State  today  told  the  press 


how  his  Department  viewed  the  political 
program  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  just  circulated  in  New  York  as  a 
United  Nations  document. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  for  all  of 
us  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  what 
he  said  and  to  study  the  captured  docu- 
ment be  made  available.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  and  the 
document  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
State  Department  Spokesman's  Statement 

Some  of  you  will  have  noted  the  statement 
Issued  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  In  New  York 
last  night  In  response  to  Inquiries.  And  for 
your  benefit,  let  me  repeat  It: 

"The  document  of  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front  of  South  Vlet-Nam  distributed 
at  the  request  of  the  Rumanian  delegation 
presents  nothing  new.  It  is  the  political 
manifesto  adopted  by  the  Front  In  mid- 
August  and  publicly  released  September  1. 
While  containing  some  new  verbiage"  the 
Ambassador  went  on  "It  reaffirms  the  NLF's 
traditional  position." 

He  said  "We  have  sought  clarification  as  to 
whether  circulation  of  this  document  at  the 
UN  represents  a  change  In  the  position  of 
Hanoi  or  the  FYont  denying  UN  competence 
to  deal  with  the  Vlet-Ntmi  problem."  He 
concluded,  saying  "We  have  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  It  does  not." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Ambassador's 
statement. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  program  re- 
flects no  significant  change  In  the  position 
of  the  NLF  or  of  Hanoi — whose  "lour  points", 
which  it  maintains  must  be  the  basis  for 
peace,  refer  to  the  NLF  program.  This  conclu- 
sion rests  not  only  on  a  textual  analysis  of 
the  program  but  also  on  documents  captured 
both  before  and  after  the  release  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  textual  analysis  takes  account  of 
the  meaning  attached  In  Communist  docu- 
ments to  such  terms  as  "patriotic"  elements 
who  would  be  permitted  to  participate  In 
the  government.  The  captured  documents  In- 
clude Instructions  to  cadres  which  make 
clear  that  the  objective  In  any  coalition 
structure  would  be  for  the  NLF  to  secure  at 
once  the  levers  of  power  and  In  effect  con- 
trol the  resulting  government  both  at  the 
local  and  central  levels. 

(Later  the  Spokesman  made  available  to 
the  press  a  copy  of  a  captured  document  re- 
cently released  and  particularly  relevant. 
The  document  contained  Instructions  issued 
to  cadre  in  the  South  In  September  1967. 
after  the  release  of  the  revised  NLF  program. 
The  document  is  reproduced  below  together 
with  the  release  of  the  US  Mission  at  Saigon 

Issued  on  December  8,  1967.) 

Captured    Notebook    Gives    Vietcong    Posi- 
tion   ON    "Coalition    Government" 
(Text  of  press  release.  U.S.  mission,  Saigon, 
December  8,  1967 1 

Training  courses  being  given  to  members 
of  the  Viet  Cong  are  providing  a  candid 
definition  of  what  their  leaders  mean  by 
"coalition  government" — the  type  of  regime 
they  say  they  would  form  if  they  could  win 
the  war  In  South  Vlet-Nam. 

According  to  a  captured  document  released 
today,  they  mean  a  government  with  a  rep- 
resentative facade  but  with  the  "real 
powers"  concentrated   "In  our  hands." 

The  document  consists  of  lecture  notes 
taken  In  September  by  a  member  of  a  Viet 
Cong  unit  subordinate  to  VC  Military  Re- 
gion IV.  nominally  covering  the  Salgon- 
Cholon-Gla  Dlnh  area. 

"In  regards  to  the  coalition  government," 
the  notes  state,  "our  (People's  Revolution- 
ary] Party  will  exercise  over-all  control  over 
It,'  and  if  our  agents  are  firmly  established 


and  If  thev  properly  carry  out  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  action  of  the  Front,  (the  Party) 
will  lead  the  Revolution  to  the  final  objec- 
tive." The  notes  elsewhere  give  "socialism" 
as  the  ultimate  goal. 

The  unidentified  author  of  the  notes  par- 
ticipated in  a  political  training  conference 
based  chlefiv  on  a  resolution  of  the  Central 
Office  of  South  Vlet-Nam  (COSVN)  head- 
quarters. 

His  remarks  also  reflect  Indoctrination  on 
the  new  poUiical  program  which  the  South 
Vlet-Nam  National  Liberation  Front  an- 
nounced September  1.  This  program  calls  for 
"total  victory"  in  the  war.  the  overthrow  of 
South  Vlet-Nam's  present  government  and 
the  estabUshment  of  "a  national  union 
democratic  government  Including  the  most 
representative  persons  among  the  various 
social  strata,  nationalities,  communities, 
patriotic  and  democratic  parties,  patriotic 
personalities  and  forces  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  national  liberation." 
The  captured  notes  say  that  some  of  the 
Viet  Cong  cadres  felt  anxiety  when  they 
first  heard  about  the  NLF  position  on  "coali- 
tion government"  but  that  their  worries  dis- 
appeared after  political  study.  Judging  by 
the  author's  record,  the  cadres  were  told  In 
part: 

"The  coalition  government  may  include  a 
non-revolutionary  element  as  President.  But 
he  basically  must  follow  the  line  of  action 
of   the   Front's   political   program. 

"The  Front  will  be  the  core  element. 
"What  is  Important  Is  that  we  must 
have  tight  control  over  the  government,  the 
workers  and  peasants.  It  does  not  matter  If 
there  are  a  few  [non-party]  notables  at  the 
top.  The  Front's  political  program  must  be 
followed  .  .  . 

"To  all  appearances.  It  will  be  a  coalition 
government,  but  the  real  power  will  He  In 
our  hands  and  we  will  follow  the  Front's 
political  program,  the  revolutionary  line." 

The  Indoctrination  notes  Indicate  that  the 
Viet  Cong  would  attempt  to  institute  their 
version  of  a  "coalition  government"  if  they 
could  overcome  present  problems  and  arouse 
what  Is  called  a  "general  uprising"  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Several  pas- 
sages call  for  better  coordination  of  rural  and 
urban  Ewitivities  to  precipitate  "the  general 
uprising." 

"The  people  should  be  motivated  to  re- 
volt," one  entry  says.  "They  should  feel  that 
the  time  for  revolution  Is  Imminent  and  that 
it  Will  be  a  'one-ln-a-thousand  years  op- 
portunity'." 

The  notes  say  that  when  an  uprising  Is 
touched  off  to  seize  power,  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment could  be  established  before  "the 
Americans  completely  pull  out." 

The  notes  claim  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
"now  ten  times  stronger  than  before  "  How- 
ever, they  acknowledge  that  there  is  still 
Insufflcleiit  suength  to  deal  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  and  Allied  forces  "a  lethal  blow"  and 
that  a  general  uprising  wotild  require  "ex- 
tended time." 

Aside  from  Its  comments  on  "coalition 
government."  the  notebook  reveals  a  situa- 
tion assessment  based  on  inflated  statistics 
and  strained  interpretations.  Among  factors 
favorable  to  the  Viet  Gong,  for  example.  It 
cites  "a  shortage  of  copper  In  the  U.S.A., 
limiting  the  production  of  ammunition."  It 
says  the  United  States  became  "entangled" 
in  the  Near  East  where  they  "helped  one 
million  Israelis  fight  one  hundred  million 
Egyptians." 

On  casualties,  the  writer  claims  that  "from 
October  1966  to  June  1967.  we  annihilated 
2.200,000  enemy  troops."  Allied  sources  give 
the  cumulative  total  for  combat  deaths  from 
1960  to  June  30,  1967,  as  62  635,  a  figure  cov- 
ering losses  by  South  Vlet-Nam,  the  VS.  and 
five  other  Free  World  countries. 

Among  specific  problems  experienced  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  notebook  mentions  slack 
discipline,    cowardice    in    battle   and    defec- 
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tlons.  In  reference  to  Blnh  Tan  Sub-Region 
of  VC  Military  Region  IV.  the  notebook 
states:  "Our  own  p>ersonnel  and  property 
losses  were  double  those  of  1966."  More  than 
20,000   persons   left  the   region.  j 

The  notebook  was  captured  by  a  VS.  mili- 
tary unit  on  October  10,   1967.       :- 


Conference  to  Stttdy  the  1967  Re^lutions 
1  The  COSVN  (Central  Office  of  SoBth  Vlet- 
Nam I  Resolution. 

2.  The  Military  Region  |IV1  Restdutlon. 

3.  The  "Canh"  |Blnh  Tan  Sub- Region) 
Resolution.  ■- 

pttrposes  and  scope       " 

1.  Improve  Ideology  and  accurately  assess 
the  success  of  the  1966-67  Wlnt«r-Sprlng 
campaign .  2 

Accurately  assess  the  enemy's  ;fall\ire8. 
The  enemy's  massive  confusion  and  loss  of 
Initiative  have  had  specific  effects  jupon  our 
I  I  Military  Region  | . 

Accurately  assess  our  abilities  and  antici- 
pate forthcoming  opportunities  to  gain  vic- 
tory. On  that  basis,  we  can  strengthen  our 
absolute  confidence. 

2.  Everyone  must  thorouoghly  tuaderstand 
the  situation  and  mission  In  the  Region  at 
the  present  time  and  in  the  days  to  come. 

3.  Understand  the  Resolution  of  our 
"Canh"  [Blnh  Tan  Sub-Region)  for  the  fu- 
ture three  month  period. 

4.  Satisfactorily  solve  personal  tdeologlcal 
problems  In  a  sensitive  manner,  be  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  passive  rlghtlsm  and  fears 
of  hardships  and  difficulties. 

Build  the  concept  of  strongly  attacking 
the  enemy  and  promote  revolutionary  spirit 
and  an  active  sense  of  duty. 

Continue  to  study  the  12th  Resolution  of 
TW  [Central  Headquarters  o/  the  Hanoi  Lao 
Dong  Party]. 

The  mottoes  and  guidelines  of  the  12th 
Resolution  remain;  unchanged.  However,  the 
situation  Is  new. 

Destroy  200,000  (enemy  troops)  including 
100,000  US  troops. 

Destroy  170,000  (troops)  during  the  Win- 
ter-Spring Campaign.  Four  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen thousand  US  troops  participated  In 
the  Korean  War.  The  present  war  Is  being 
fought  by  500,000  US  troops  and  (blank) 
puppet  troofjs.  The  US  has  connnltted  a 
larger  force  to  this  war  than  to  any  of  Its 
past  wars  In  20  countries.  1 

The  victory  of  the  Wlnter-Sprjng  Cam- 
paign win  Inspire  great  confidence  In  our 
movement  throughout  the  world. 

ENEMY    MILrrARY    AND    POLmCAL   FAILURES 

The  enemy  plan  to  concentrate  his  troops 
In  order  to  escalate  the  war  In  North  Vlet- 
Nam  and  step  up  the  war  tempo  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  has  failed.  \ 

Only  50,000  additional  US  troops  were  In- 
troduced Into  South  Vlet-Nam  Instead  of  the 
150,000  requested. 

I.  DETERMINATION   OF  THE   MISSION    (OBJECTIVE) 

The  tactics  remain  unchanged.  "The  peo- 
ple's rvational  democratic  revolutioi&." 

First  of  all,  increase  our  military- and  jx)- 
Utlcal  forces.  Concentrate  our  forces  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  In  his  limited  war  and  to  es- 
tablish a  people's  democratic  coalition  gov- 
ernment, with  members  of  the  Front  as  the 
nucleus.  Why  does  the  Party  advocate  this 
policy?  The  answer  is  given  In  the  section  on 
the  present  situation. 

To  what  degree  should  we  push  the  fight? 

Creation  of  3  basic  conditions: 

Because  the  US  and  puppet  troopf  support 
each  other:  -. 

1.  Destroy  a  substantial  portloE  of  US 
forces,  to  shake  their  will  to  fight. 

2.  Destroy  or  disrupt  a  major  pu^>et  force 
both  materially  and  morally. 

3.  Boost  the  movement  In  the  ctty  (Sai- 
gon) and  In  the  neighboring  areas  In  three 
fields.  In  the  rural  areas,  conduct  slQiultane- 
ous  uprisings  and  In  the  city  .  .  .  (l^nk) 

Only   by   creating   these   three  c<Biditlons 


can  we  achieve  the  Immediate  objectives.  The 
three  conditions  are  closely  related  and  can- 
not be  separated. 

Assessment  of  enemy  failures  in  1966-1967: 

In  196&-6e.  the  US  massed  20,000  troops 
(sic). 

In  early  1965,  (the  US  strength (  was  In- 
creased to  25,000  (sic). 

By  the  end  of  1965.  the  US  strength  had 
been  Increased  to  200.000. 

US  purpose:  To  destroy  2  friendly  divi- 
sions during  the  first  counter-offensive  and 
to  pacify  South  Vlet-Nam  especially  the  Ola 
Dlnh  area,  thus  stabilizing  (the  situation ( 
in  Saigon  Vlet-Nam. 

With  the  defeat  of  its  special  warfare,  by 
the  end  of  1965  the  enemy  |US)  Increased  Its 
strength  to  200.000  and  shifted  to  limited 
warfare  In  sm  attempt  to  fulfill  the  above 
purpose. 

US  and  puppet  troop  losses  during  the  dry 
seasons  of  1965  and  1966: 

The  US  lost  more  than  100.000  troops.  Many 
puppet  units  were  disorganized. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  (the  US(  had  Increased 
Its  strength  to  300.000  to  prepare  for  the  sec- 
ond dry  season  counter-offensive. 

US  troops  occupied  Important,  strategic 
positions.  By  the  end  of  1966.  US  strength 
was  Increased  to  between  450,000  and  500,000 
troops. 

The  "pincers"  tactic  was  then  applied. 

In  1966.  (Defense  Secretary)  McNamara 
declared  that  only  20%  of  the  plan  had  been 
achieved  and  that  he  was  required  to  sum- 
mon a  conference  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

Increase  the  (US)  strength  to  750,000. 

Anticipate  difficulties  In  this  Increase  of 
strength. 

The  increase  of  strength  to  750,000  soldiers 
win  not  produce  victory. 

Conclusion:  The  US  adopted  the  "pincers" 
tactic  and  increased  its  strength  to  450,000- 
500,000. 

Strength  build-up:  1,000,000  [US,  puppet 
and  satellite  troops).  The  US  strength  will 
amount  to  470,000. 

4,300  aircraft. 

2,500  artillery  pieces  of  large  caliber. 

FIVE  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Search  out  the  enemy  (VC)  to  destroy 
him. 

2.  Pacify  900  hamlets. 

3.  Re-occupy  roads. 

4.  Attack  North  Vlet-Nam. 

5.  Stabilize  the  political  situation  In  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

The  US  will  Increase  Its  strength  to  500,000 
but  will  be  on  the  defensive.  Its  tactics  will 
change  only  slightly  but  Its  strategy  will  re- 
main unchanged. 

Prom  October  1966  to  June  1967,  we  anni- 
hilated 200,000  enemy  troops. 

From  October  1966  to  April  1967,  we  anni- 
hilated 170,000  enemy  troops. 

In  Cau  Dan.  Tay  Ninh : 

The  96th  US  Brigade  (slc[  was  annihilated 
and  Its  designation  struck  off.  From  these 
pHDlnts.  we  Judge  the  enemy  to  be  defeated: 

The  enemy  Is  unable  to  counter-attack  In 
the  4  tactical  zones. 

Only  In  Tactical  Zone  it  3,  could  the  enemy 
launch  sweep  operations.  In  Tay  Nlnh  Pro- 
vince. But  still  be  failed  and  withdrew  In 
haste. 

In  Tactical  Zone  it  I.  he  failed  completely 
(Central  Vlet-Nam).  (Sic) 

In  Tactical  Zone  tt2.  he  had  to  move  his 
troopw  to  the  DMZ,  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion ((Quang)  Trl  (Thua)  Thlen)  (Mekong). 
(Sic) 

He  was  unable  to  realize  his  5  objectives. 

He  failed  to  protect  his  rear  areas  and 
communication    lines. 

The  political  situation  In  Saigon  was  not 
settled  and  more  dissension  developed.  The 
Americans  were  In  danger,  as  were  the  pup- 
pets. 

The  Buddhist  movement  became  stronger 
and  openly  opposed  the  puppet  government. 


The  people  opposed  and  boycotted  the  3 
September  election.  In  some  places.  90%  of 
the  people  did  not  go  to  the  polls. 

Petrus  Ky  High  School  students  refused 
to  take  their  examinations  and  demanded 
that  the  election  be  held  over  again. 

The  enemy  tried  to  destroy  our  commu- 
nications from  North  to  South  Vlet-Nam  but 
failed  (we  evaded  him  as  he  destroyed). 

His  warships  shelled  without  results  and 
did  not  dare  approach  our  shore. 

His  artillery  did  not  hit  our  bases.  However, 
our  artillery  hit  his. 

OUR    SUCCESSES 

We  launched  campaigns  In  Da  Nang  and 
Blnh  Trl  Thlen  (Quang  Blnh.  Quang  Trl. 
Thua  Thlen).  The  enemy  was  forced  to  re- 
locate his  forces  to  other  areas.  His  counter- 
attack strategy  was  in  a  defensive  position 
(in   the  Mekong  Delta). 

In  the  Tay  Nlnh  battle,  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  launch  a  major  attack  with  45,000 
soldiers,  supported  by  armor.  The  attempt 
was  destroyed,  and  he  was  forced  to  with- 
draw. 

Most  Of  the  forces  that  countered  the  en- 
emy operations  were  from  guerrilla  and 
agency  units.  Our  regular  army  was  preserved. 

The  enemy  concentrated  his  forces,  with 
10  pupjjet  divisions  and  Vj  of  all  US  forces. 
He  attempted  to  attack  both  fiercely  and  sys- 
tematically. But  the  results  were  meager. 

We  were  recently  provided  with  additional 
modern  weapons  and  missiles.  The  Ameri- 
cans became  fearful. 

THE  us  SITUATION 

Many  US  divisions  are  held  up  In  the  U.S.A. 
because  of  the  developing  Negro  movement. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  copper  In  the  U.8.A., 
limiting  the  production  of  ammunition. 

No  more  taxes  can  be  levied  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  US  Government  continues 
to  meet  strong  opposition.  Many  young  Amer- 
icans refuse  to  be  conscripted. 

The  US  Government  planned  to  augment 
fts  troop  strength  with  an  additional  150.000 
soldiers.  But  the  actual  Increase  reached 
only  50.000.  The  pupi>et  government  was 
forced  to  conscript  700.000  men.  The  results 
were  unsatisfactory  and  many  difficulties 
were  met. 

Formerly  the  Americans  wanted  to  be  world 
masters.  They  were  unsuccessful.  So  they 
anticipated  large-scale  war.  limited  war,  spe- 
cial war.  In  all  this  they  are  stepping  back; 
and  nothing  can  save  them. 

In  addition,  the  US  became  entangled  hi 
the  war  of  the  Israelis  against  the  Egyptians. 
They  helped  one  million  Israelis  fight  100 
million  Egyptians. 

China  was  successful  with  her  hydrogen 
bomb  tests  and  the  Americans  grew  more 
fearful. 

Because  of  the  above  situation.  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  defeat  the  Americans  and 
puppets  with  a  general  uprising  and  thus 
secure  final  victory. 

In  the  future,  we  should  counter-attack 
the  enemy  In  Central  Vlet-Nam  and  force 
him  to  concentrate  his  forces  defensively. 
The  advantages  are  on  our  side. 

OUR  ADVANTAGES 

The  people  are  politically  conscious  and 
side  with  us  against  the  enemy. 

We  have  considerable  experience  In  re- 
maining on  the  battlefield  to  fight  the  enemy. 

Our  installations  and  agents  In  towns  are 
strong.  They  acquire  skills  and  experience. 
We  control  the  rural  areas  and  are  devel- 
oping our  installations. 

The  movement  In  towns  have  made  sudden 
leaps  forward. 

We  receive  supplies  from  the  North  and 
from  socialist  countries.  The  Front  provides 
prompt  effective  leadership.  Men  and  equip- 
ment are  infiltrated  Into  the  South. 

FTTTURE    ENEMY     ATTEMPTS    IN     GENERAI. 

The  enemy  will  Increase  his  strength  be- 
tween now  and  1968.  The  increase  may  boost 
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the  total  to  700.000  weU-equipped  soldiers, 
u  is  now  50.000  [the  increase).  The  amount 
of  weapons  will  be  slightly  Increased. 

The  enemy's  ability  to  make  a  strategic 
rounter-attack  will  be  ineffective,  even  poor- 
er than  in  the  past.  This  failure  is  caused 
bv  our  growing  armed  forces. 

Over  the  North  US  aircraft  may  land 
••Blet  Klch"  (Government  of  Vlet-Nam  Spe- 
cial Forces)  and  the  P.52  [sic.  possibly 
B52'sl  will  increase  their  activities.  But  the 
results  will  be  no  better  than  those  of  the 
oast. 

Otm    WEAK    POINTS 

Movement  1  [political  indoctrination)  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  or  consistent. 

Ideologically,  escapism  and  rightist  tend- 
encies still  persist.  Our  efforts  are  not  good 

enough. 

Our  installations  and  agents  In  enemy  and 
in  strategic  areas  are  inadequately  estab- 
lished. 

POLICY    or   R     (C08VN) 

In  1967  we  should  destroy  an  entire  puppet 
division  and  an  entire  US  brigade.  The 
most  practical  thing  would  be  to  destroy  an 
entire  enemy  company  with  Just  one  com- 
pany of  our  forces. 

The  people  should  be  motivated  to  revolt. 
They  should  feel  that  the  time  for  revolution 
Is  imminent   and   that  It   will   be   "now  or 

never." 

The  "decision  on  Activities  In  Towns  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  to  develop  the  popular 
movement  to  the  utmost,  and  motivate  thou- 
sands, millions,  of  people  to  Join  In  an  armed 
struggle. 

In  rural  areas,  the  three  tasks  (political, 
military  and  troop  proselyting)  should  be 
Increased  with  different  procedures  from 
those  adopted  in  towns. 

A  general  uprising  requires  extended  time. 
It  is  essential  that  It  take  place  in  one  area 
after  another. 

In  the  process  of  this  general  uprising, 
there  may  be  a  coalition  government.  The 
US  troops  must  withdraw. 

The  coalition  government  may  Include  a 
non-revolutionary  element  as  President.  But 
he  basically  must  follow  the  line  of  action 
of  the  Front. 


PLEASE    STUDY    THIS    LESSON 

Determination  of  objectives  and  conditions 
for  achieving  them. 

Estimate  of  our  victories  and  enemy  fail- 
ures In  the  Winter-Spring  (campaign) — 
Watch  for  propitious  opportunities  to  achieve 
ever  more  significant  victories. 

How  we  go  about  determining  our  future 
missions: 

Private  conversation:  One  half-day  session. 
Discussion:  Three  half-day  sessions. 
Debriefing:    One    half -day    session. 
1.  What  are  our  long-range  and  Immediate 
objectives?  Why  has  our  party  set  them? 

Will  the  US  and  her  Allies  pull  out  [of 
Vlet-Nam)  at  once  or  step  by  step? 

These  must  be  considered  as  problems  to 
be  solved: 

Why  not  carry  out  the  people's  democratic 
revolution  directly  instead  of  by  a  coalition 
government?  If  a  coalition  government  Is 
formed  and  the  chairman  Is  not  one  of  our 
comrades,  will  that  fact  affect  us? 
Ideas  put  forth : 

The  Front  will  be  the  core  element. 
The  immediate  objectives  as  set  forth  by 
the  Party  at  this  time  are  suitable,  because 
the  Americans  are  being  defeated  and  the 
puppet  (forces)  are  deteriorating.  But  we 
are  not  strong  enough  now  to  deal  them  a 
lethal  blow.  A  coalition  government  will  be 
advantageous  to  our  revolutionary   goals 

What  Is  important  Is  that  we  must  have 
tight  control  over  the  government,  the  work- 
ers and  peasants.  It  does  not  matter  If  there 
are  a  few  (non-party)  notables  at  the  top. 
The  Front's  political  program  must  be  fol- 
lowed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Long  range  objectives  of  the  revolution: 
A  national,  democratic  and  popvUar  revo- 
lution. Immediate  objective  Is  not  separate 
from  long  range  objective  because  the  im- 
mediate objective  is  a  neutral,  independent, 
national,  democratic  regime  progressing  to- 
ward socialism.  So,  there  is  no  contradiction. 
Relations  drawn  between  our  forces  and 
the  enemy  forces:  We  are  on  the  winning  side. 
whereas  the  Americans  are  on  the  losing  one 
and  are  encountering  many  difficulties,  even 
In  the  US.  Consequently,  we  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  accelerate 
our  victory.  The  sooner  victory  comes,  the 
less  blood  will  be  shed.  Anyway,  we  will  cer- 
tainly reach  our  ultimate  goal. 

To  all  appearances,  it  will  be  a  coalition 
government  but  the  real  powers  will  lie  in 
our  hands,  and  we  will  follow  the  Front's 
political    program,   the   revolutionary   line. 

When  the  uprising  Is  touched  off  to  seize 
power  and  establish  a  coalition  government, 
the  Americans  will  not  be  totally  withdrawn. 
We  will  (one  word  Illegible) ,  We  don't  have  to 
wait  until  the  Americans  completely  pull  out 
to  form  the  coalition  government. 

(Summary  by  comrade  3   |Ba]   Chanh) 
Why  must  there  be  military  and  political 
violence,  and  why  must  we  crush  the  US  de- 
termination to  carry  on  its  aggression? 

The  US  imperialists  are  stubborn  by  na- 
ture. Thus  they  cannot  recognize  a  coalition 
government,  and  then  withdraw  unceremoni- 
ously. The  above  sUtement  (i.e.  violence  is 
a  necessity)  stems  from  the  party's  concept 
of  armed  struggle. 

The  Americans  are  losing  the  battle  but 
they  still  have  real  war  potential.  For  this  rea- 
son we  must  be  on  a  constant  look-out  for 
good  opportuniUes  to  attack  and  crush  them. 
2.  What  are  the  enemy's  past  schemes  and 
defeats? 

Ac^tet'cmenfs  scored  by  Gta  Dtnh  [Prov- 
ince] duri7ig  the  first  half  of  1967:  14.303  of 
the  enemy  were  put  out  of  combat  and  10,865 
others  killed  Including  8.200  US  and  Allied 
troops.  3,440  RVNAF  troops  deserted,  486 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles  were  destroyed  or 
burned  and  100  aircraft  were  damaged.  12 
military  vessels,  13  bridges  and  culverts,  7 
wharf  warehouses,  15  105mm  and  155mm 
artillery  pieces.  9  traffic  check-points  located 
near  outposts  and  watch-towers.  20  locomo- 
tives and  70  US  servicemen's  quarters  were 
either  destroved  or  damaged. 

We  loosened  the  foundation  of  and  gained 
control  over  172  strategic  hamleU.  1,500 
armed  propaganda  operations  were  con- 
ducted, 500,000  propaganda  leafiets  of  all 
types  were  spread. 

(As  a  result  of  the  above  achievements), 
10  units  were  awarded  bronze  medals,  269 
individuals  and  units  received  liberation 
medals.  10  villages  of  Cu  Chi,  Blnh  Tan,  Dl 
An  and  Thu  Due  Districts  were  recipients  of 
the  liberation  medals. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Enemy  plots  of  1966-1967: 

Search  and  desuoy  (our  forces). 

Pacification  program. 

Support  the  puppet  (forces). 

Following  their  defeats  on  the  battle  fields 
in  the  delta  areas,  the  enemy  Increased  their 
combat  strength  with  200,000  more  troops. 
American  soldiers  were  conunitted  to  large- 
scale  operations  conducted  throughout  the 
territory  of  South  Vlet-Nam,  but  these  opera- 
tions met  with  failures. 

In  1967.  200.000  troops  [-will)  be  brought 
[to  South  Vlet-Nam  1,  In  addition  to  the  old 
strength  of  400.000  men,  for  their  second 
counter-offensive.  The  war  will  become  more 
fierce.  But.  the  enemy  •will  take  a  step  back- 
ward and  be  on  the  defensive.  The  pacifica- 
tion program  will  also  collapse:  Its  downfall 
can  not  be  prevented. 

Dissension  among  the  puppet  government 
authorities  wUl  be  more  acute  following  the 
election. 


SIGNIFICANCE    OF    OUH    SL'CCESSES 

OUT  successes  have  blunted  the  US  and 
RVNAF's  determination  to  fight.  They  will 
not  have  faith  In  the  outcome  oi  the  war. 
The  U  S.  troops  long  to  go  home.  Ail  of  the 
Jon  Son  (Johnson)  and  ViTilte  House  clique 
are  pessimistic.  ,   .  ^ 

The  US  and  RVN  Governments  are  Isolated 
more  than  ever  before.  So  is  the  entire  United 
States  of  America. 

Our  experiences  In  the  fight  against  the 
Americans  become  richer  and  richer  dally. 
We  have  expanded  and  liberated  more  areas. 

Ail  of  the  (Vietnamese)  people  and  all  of 
the  world  display  their  full  confidence  In  our 
[cause]  and  support  it.  We  have,  at  the  same 
time  cast  more  light  on  Marxism  and  Lenin- 
ism and  on  tJie  stand  of  our  Party.  Revision- 
ists have  now  realized  3  their  mistakes.  Rus- 
sia has  provided  us  with  greater  supplies. 

PROBLEMS    TO    TACKLE 

Why  do  we  say  that  1967  is  a  year  of  great 
victories  for  us?  What  are  the  causes  and 
significance  of  oiu-  victories? 

IN    WHAT    WAYS    IS    THE    ENEMY    DEFEATED? 

The  US  96th  Brigade  [sic]  was  completely 
annihilated.  It  now  exists  only  by  name,  on 
the  T.O.E.  (Its  destruction  occurred  at  Cau 
Dang). 

CONCLUSIONS 

Causes  behind  our  victories 

1 .  The  Party,  armed  forces,  and  people  have 
an  unyielding  determination  [to  win).  The 
leadership  of  oui  Party  can  not  be  matched. 

2.  The  traditional  sense  of  heroic  struggle 
has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 

3.  Our  people  have  acquired  many  experi- 
ences in  their  fight  for  the  revolution. 

4.  Our  fight  has  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

GREAT    SIGNIFICANCE 

1  We  have  defeated  over  one  million  US 
and  RVNAF  troops.  The  US  determination  to 
invade  (Vlet-Nam)  has  been  blunted. 

2.  We  have  absolute  confidence  in  our  ca- 
pability of  defeating  the  US  In  the  future. 

3  The  world  expresses  faith  In  our  revo- 
lution and  provides  us  with  greater  support. 
Various  countries  in  the  world  stand  up 
against  the  (US)  Imperialists. 

RECAPrrULATIVE    REPORT    ON     IDEOLOGICAL 

Revolutlonarv  heroism  is  reflected  in  the 
following:  Overcoming  all  suffering  and  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  heavy  air  strikes  and  ar- 
tillery fire,  we  penetrated  deep  into  the 
enemy  areas  to  operate  and  get  Informa- 
tion Postal  transportation  and  communica- 
tion routes  were  cut  off.  At  times,  three  or 
four  surgical  operations  were  successively 
performed  mid- way  during  out  movement. 
There  were  female  personnel  with  us. 

Our  agencies  stayed  close  to  the  enemy 
C2  (2d  Co),  then  attacked  and  destroyed  it 
when  It  was  conducting  a  sweep  operation. 
The  political  staff  and  rear  service  sections 
also  attacked  the  enemy  with  punji  stakes. 

d6  [  6th  Bn  ( VC  1  1  drove  off  d30  1 30th  Bn 
[ARVN])  and  attacked  the  Americans. 

Despite  the  atrocities  of  the  war  cadre  and 
combatants  alike,  armed  with  revolutionary 
ideas,  held  fast  to  the  battle  grounds  There 
were  very  few  cases  of  surrender  Some  of  our 
combatants,  however,  defected  to  return  to 
civilian  life. 

Relationships  and  cooperation  between 
servicemen  and  civilians  were  good  Armed 
units  staved  close  to  the  local  people  who 
provided  them  with  support,  even  when  their 
areas  were  being  attacked  or  harassed  by  the 
enemy. 

OtJR    WEAKNESSES 

Comrade  Klet's  Ideas:  During  the  past 
some  cadre  were  promoted  without  Klet's 
knowing  about  it.  He  said  that  democratic 
prlnlcples  had  to  be  practiced.  He  complained 
that   few   meetings   had   been  held. 

In  the  ideological  field: 
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Cadre  and  combatants  did  not  estlmat* 
the  enemy's  true  capabilities.  This  resulted 
m  some  of  them  becoming  fed  up  wltht  fight- 
ing the  enemy  In  the  face  of  the  harshness 
of  war.  Some  of  our  cadre  ran  for  thdr  lives 
and  put  up  no  flght,  others  remaliwd  In- 
active, l 

Protest  demonstrations  did  not  retjch  the 
Intensity  required.  Internal  unity  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Derogatory  criticism  of  others 
was  a  common  and  rather  widespread  prac- 
tice. 

Observance  of  discipline  slackened  with 
some  Individuals.  Concrete  examplw  were 
observed  during  reporting  sessions.  Some  put 
forth  their  Ideas  with  slovenly  expressed 
words  and  Inconsistent  language. 

A  few  others  attached  too  much  6nport- 
ance  to  red  tape  and  were  too  vainglorious 
and  not  aggressive  In  the  accompUshipent  of 
their  tasks.  - 

StlU  others  merely  sought  Safety  for  epi- 
curean purposes.  They  Indulged  In  cfrlnklng 
and  wasted  their  money  to  keep  pace  with 
the  'hurry-up-to-Uve'"  tempo.  Rank  »nd  file 
had  Illegal  relations  with  women. 

Activities  were  not  carried  deep  enough 
into  the  enemy  areas.  The  various  etements 
did  not  stay  close  to  the  enemy.  Conse- 
quently, when  an  emergency  arose.  It  could 
not  be  dealt  with  In  time. 

Future  enemy  plots: 

The  enemy  will  make  efforts  to  bopst  the 
strength  of  their  combat  troops  tck,^  50,000 
additional  men.  RVNAP  forces  will  toe  cut 
up  I  Into  small  units)  for  Integratlcai  with 
the  US  counterparts  and  the  overaU  com- 
mand will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  US.  RVNAP 
will  force  an  additional  70.000  fresh^  troops 
Into  the  service.  More  allied  troops  »1U  be 
brought  In.  i 

Occupy  a  number  of  key  points  |or  de- 
fense purposes.  i 

The  war  will  be  conducted  at  the  Same  rate 
as  before.  Major  operations  will  be  fiercely 
mounted  In  certain  areas.  There  will  be  no 
spreading  out  of  forces  In  a  wide  area  as 
before.  Two-prong  attacks  will  be  n^unted 
against  vital  targets.  / 

Chairman  Ho  [Chi  Mlnhj's  letter,  dated 
fi  September  1967  and  addressed  to  Nguyen 
Huu  Tho. 

( excerpt ) :  "The  day  when  our  country  Is 
reunified  and  northerners  are  reunlfltd  with 
southerners,  then  we  will  be  happy" 

Advantages:  i 

1.  The  enemy  Is  being  defeated  an^  Is  In  a 
passive,  awkward  position,  not  knowing 
whether  he  has  to  move  forward  or  backward. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  weakness  of  the 
enemy,  we  will  deal  him  repeated  bljowa. 

2.  We  will  study  this  resolution  and  bring 
about  a  big  Ideological  change  throughout 
the  region. 

3.  The  people  at  large  have  becon^e  con- 
scious of  their  resp>onslbllltlee  [to  the  revo- 
lution], having  a  long  tradition  of  great  revo- 
lutions such  as  the  revolutions  of  August 
1945  and  1960.  They  only  wait  to  be  led  by 
the  Party. 

4.  We  are  now  ten  Umes  stronger  than  be- 
fore. All  our  three  types  of  forces  have  de- 
veloped evenly  all  over  the  country.  Party 
chapters  have  been  established  eve^^here 
and  In  sufficient  number. 

Present  stock  of  equipment  can  meet  all 
requirements. 

5.  During  the  Winter-Spring  Campaign  we 
win  bring  our  three  "full-flown  movements" 
to  gigantic  propwrtlons.  All  middle-of-the- 
road  people  and  even  enemy  troojjs  will  be 
won  over  to  our  side. 

6.  The  Front's  essential  line  of?  action 
agrees  with  everyone,  because  It  la^  down 
what  the  people  have  always  aspired  to.  They 
will  positively  back  it  up. 

North  Vlet-Nam  brings  to  South  Vfct-Nam 
supplies  and  equipment  to  strengthen  the 
people  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

7.  The  Americans  are  having  big  troubles  at 
home.  England's  total  national  budget  Is  23 


I 
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billion  [dollars).  The  US  spent  23  bUllon  dol- 
lars before  [In  Vlet-Nam),  now  that  budget 
rises  to  30  billion.  80  billion  la  earmarked  for 
home  expenditures 

They  are  now  running  the  presidential  race 
In  the  states.  The  Americans  say  they  will 
elect  a  President  who  Is  against  the  aggres- 
sion [In  Vlet-Nam  I .  The  Americans  are  now 
concerned  with  Ixjlsterlng  up  the  puppet 
government  of  South  Vlet-Nam  by  organizing 
the  presidential  senatorial  and  congressional 
elections.  But  Internal  troubles  and  dissen- 
sion are  now  more  acute  than  before.  The 
puppet  armed  forces  will  be  broken  down  Into 
small  [unltsi  for  Integration  with  the  US 
forces.  But  this  will  only  bring  about  more 
Internal  conflict. 

Dirncm.TiBs 

The  enemy  steps  up  activities  to  cope  with 
our  I  [military  region]  battle  front. 

Our  lodging  areas  are  under  attacks  by  the 
enemy. 

Occasionally,  we  were  short  of  subsistence 
supplies. 

CELL    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Assessment  of  the  enemy;  At  first,  cadre 
saw  that  the  enemy  increased  their  troop 
strength  and  grew  stronger.  Later,  after  the 
study,  they  realized  that  the  enemy  suffered 
serious  defeats  and  was  greatly  confused. 

Enemy  activities  in  Tay  Nlnh  were  not  con- 
ducted according  to  their  desires.  We  can 
see  that  we  are  defeating  the  Americans 
everywhere.  We  also  see  that  the  Americans 
experience  great  failures  In  strategy  (even  In 
our  Blnh  Tan  area)  and  they  now  believe, 
thanks  to  the  study  of  the  revolution.  In  cer- 
tain victory.  Under  the  leadership  of  our 
Party  and  thanks  to  close  coordination  In  the 
[general]  uprising,  success  will  certainly  be 
with  us. 

We  saw  the  new  policy  of  the  Front  through 
its  14-point  political  program.  We  were  con- 
fident In  the  capabilities  of  the  Revolution 
and  we  were  very  encouraged. 

At  first  when  jwe)  heard  of  the  coalition 
government,  [we  were[  worried.  However, 
after  learning  and  seeing  clearly  |  the  situa- 
tion! we  became  very  confident.  Because,  If 
In  a  coalition,  our  Party  keeps  control  of 
the  entire  government,  firmly  establishes  our 
foundations  and  properly  carries  out  the 
Front's  political  program,  we  will  lead  the 
revolution  toward  our  ultimate  goal. 

In  regards  to  the  coalition  government, 
our  Party  will  exercise  overall  control  over 
It.  and  If  our  agents  are  firmly  established 
and  If  they  properly  carry  out  the  principal 
lines  of  action  of  the  front,  [the  Party |  will 
lead  the  revolution  to  the  final  objective: 

Studying  in  advance  will  enable  us  to  find 
a  way  out  of  our  Ideological  plight,  and  will 
relieve  us  from  anxiety  and  worry.  Although 
we  may  meet  difficulties  as  far  as  our  forces 
are  concerned,  we  can  depend  on  reinforce- 
ments to  be  provided  by  higher  echelons. 

POINTS    TO    BE    CLARHTED 

What  will  be  our  goal  in  specifically  carry- 
ing out  the  general  uprising  In  the  future? 

While  we  are  carrying  out  [the  general  up- 
rising |,  what  shall  we  do  to  control  the  7th 
Fleet?  (few  cadre  asked  this  question). 

To  carry  out  the  general  uprising,  shall  we 
concentrate  our  main  effort  In  urban  areas 
and  our  secondary  effort  In  rural  areas? 

After  studying  this  revolution;  what  shall 
we  do  If  It  leaks  out  to  the  enemy  and  they 
take  measures  to  cope  with  us?  (few  cadre 
asked  this  question ) . 

Additional  answers  and  explanations: 
Anh  2  [Hall   X  [Brothers  2  [Hal]  X) 

CONCERNING  THE  ENEMY  TKOOP  STRENGTH 

September  1965,  80,000.  At  the  end  of  1966. 
200,000. 

Second  Counter-Offenslve,  400,000;  Novem- 
ber. 470.000. 

In  addition.  US  troops  are  too  numerous, 
and  the  7th  Fleet  has  also  been  used  In 
1966-67. 


Increase:  Artillery,  double;  aircraft,  dou- 
ble; Finance  (money). 

COMPAalSON 

The  enemy  has  dropped  837,000  tons  of 
t>ombs  In  South  Vlet-Nam  in   1  year. 

They  dropped  635,000  tons  of  bombs  la 
Korea  In  3  years. 

The  number  of  military  operations  is  lo 
Umes  greater  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  operations  conducted  previously. 

On  an  average,  2  operations  with  division 
strength  were  conducted  each  month. 

Tiie   US   7th   Fleet   with   60,000   troops  ba« 
already  come  to  blows  with  us,  but  we  are 
not  overly  afrild  of  It. 
20  September  1967. 

EKSOLUTION   or  THE  REGION:    1987 

Enemy  situation  in  our  !  [military  region] 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

Military  and  political  activities  were 
greatly  Intensified  throughout  Canh  [sub- 
region]   as  compared  with  last  year. 

Increase  of  strength : 

Eighteen  US  battalions. 

Two  South  Korean  battalions. 

Twenty-two  thousand  soldiers.  Including 
3.900  occupation  troops. 

Twenty-two  Puppet  Regular  Force  bat- 
talions. 

Eight   Puppet   Regional   Force   battalions. 

Total:  21.000  soldiers,  excluding  the 
draftees  In  the  Quang  Trung  Training  Cen- 
ter. 

In  Blnh  Tan.  there  were  4  general  reserve 
battalions,  and  2  US  battalions.  Artillery 
units  also  Increased.  The  10th  Division  [sic] 
was  assigned  to  the  airfield. 

Concentration  of  troops  at  the  airfield. 

Earlier,  the  US  strength  was  2.000. 

After  our  attacks.  It  Increased  to  20.000, 
then  to  25.000. 

Although  their  troop  strength  was  In- 
creased, they  were  still  put  on  the  defensive. 

In  NB  [Nha  Be),  the  civilian  self-defense 
force  was  Increased  and  assigned  responsibil- 
ities for  defense. 

In  BT  [Blnh  Tan),  as  US  troops  increased, 
puppet  regular  troops  were  assigned  defensive 
missions.  The  role  of  US  and  puppet  troops 
was  lowered. 

Along  with  the  Increase  In  strength,  psy- 
chological war  and  "open  arms"  activities 
were  conducted  under  various  forms.  The 
South  Korean  soldiers  tried  to  win  the 
people's  hearts  by  marrying  Vietnamese  glrU. 

Under  the  command  of  a  CIA  member,  the 
enemy  is  striving  to  pacify  our  region. 

BINH    TAN 

A  highway  connecting  TS  ]6lc]  with  PTh 
I  sic  I  was  constructed. 

A  white  belt  [free  fire  zone]  was  esUb- 
Ushed.  . 

Our  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

OCm    LOSSES 

Our  personnel  and  property  losses  were 
double  those  of  1966. 

Our  communication  lines  were  cut  off  for 
10  to  16  days,  and  from  1  to  2  months  In  the 
Canh's  [ sub-region  |  of  Cu  Chi  and  Nha  Be. 

Many  rice-fields  were  abandoned. 

In  1967.  over  20,000  people  were  herded 
from  our  region. 

Our  victories  and  the  enemy  failures:  The 
enemy  failed  to  achieve  his  3  purposes:  De- 
struction, pacification,  and  defense. 

He  failed  to  defeat  our  forces 

Although  the  people  were  forcibly  relo- 
cated, we  still  could  control  them. 

No  hamlets  were  pacified. 

Enemy  rear  bases  were  not  stabilized. 

Dissension  existed  among  enemy  ranks. 

A  number  of  Americans  became  naturalized 
Vietnamese,  married  Vietnamese  girls,  en- 
gaged In  smuggling,  and  deserted. 

Friendly  situation:  In  view  of  enemy  at- 
tacks and  acts  of  destruction,  the  people  be- 
came more  furious  and  bitterly  hated  the 
enemy.  A  number  of  people  also  witnessed 
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the  death  of  our  soldiers  and  realized  that 
the  war  would  be  a  long  one. 

EXPANSION     or     LIBEaATED     AREAS 

Dl  An:  6  hamlets.  10,000  people. 

OoMon:  3  hamlets. 

Battles  fought,  664. 

Enemy  soldiers  killed,  8,084. 

The  guerrilla  warfare  was  maintained. 

Forces  were  not  regularly  developed,  train- 
ing  was  seldom  conducted,  and  the  main 
force  troops  did  not  Increase.  „.    ^  ^ 

to  a  number  of  areas,  namely  Blnh  Tan. 
iTuvl  Hoa  and  Phu  Tho.  the  political  move- 
ment was  stepped  up.  but  not  regularly. 

Propaganda,  troop  proselyting  and  pene- 
tration activities  were  also  intensified.  How- 
ler they  still  left  much  to  be  desired  as 
compared  with  military  and  political  activi- 
ties The  tendencies  of  rightlsm,  neutralism 
and  (inegiblel  still  existed. 

In  some  areas,  such  as:  VI  (Area  I|  B. 
Diem.  VII  (Area  IIj  Tan  Tao.  VIII  (Area 
ini  Phu  Tho,  we  were  still  weak  and  failed 
to  recruit  enough  agents  as  required. 

Forthcoming  enemy  plots  to  be  carried  out 
in  our  region:  In  view  of  our  strong  activi- 
ties, in  the   near  future  the   enemy  will   be 

*  Increase  the  US  strength  and  the  number 
of  sweep  operations  and  conduct  more  fierce 
atucks  on  our  troops  In  every  area. 

Expand  and  consolidate  the  strategic  belts 
by  such  measures  as  clearing  brush,  con- 
structing strategic  highways,  namely  road 
21.  road  10.  and  widening  the  Ham  Co  river. 

Our  side. 

Weak  points:  The  political,  armed  and 
troop  proselyting  movements  still  left  much 
to  be  desired.  The  strength  of  local  forces 
was  Insufficient  and  their  capabUltles  were 
sUll  weak. 

Capabilities  and  advantages:  Party  and 
group  members  are  more  efficient. 

The  spontaneous  uprising  will  be  advan- 
tageous and  feasible. 

Forthcoming  tasks  (Prom  now  through  the 
first  6  months  of  1968)  : 

■Rapidly  grasp  opportunities,  work  against 
time  and  engage  in  a  major  effort  to  motivate 
the  entire  Party,  army  and  people  to  be  de- 
termined to  overcome  all  difficulties  and 
hardships.  Push  forward  the  three  move- 
ments and  conduct  continuous  attacks  on 
the  enemy." 

To  begin  our  tasks,  the  Party  introduces 
the  aboje  guidelines: 

Concept  of  the  use  of  violence. 

The  concept  of  the  masses. 

Capabilities. 

We  must  achieve  5  objectives  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  mission: 

1 .  Energetically  motivate  the  people  on  the 
spot  and  provide  them  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  of  Bacrlflce  so 
that  they  can  stand  up  to  the  enemy. 

2.  Initiate  the  three  movements:  Political. 
mlUtary  and  troop  proselyting.  Our  forces  of 
I  [Military  Region  rv)  have  wiped  out  50.000 
enemy  soldiers. 

Number  of  enemy  soldiers  killed: 
Number  of  deserters: 

3.  Strive  to  control  %  of  the  rural  areas. 

4.  Increase  our  force  to  10,000  members. 
Double  the  number  of  party  members  and 
triple  the  number  of  group  members. 

5.  Closely  coordinate  rural  areas  with  cities 
to  launch  attacks  on  and  foster  a  general 
uprising  against  the  enemy  until  the  final 
decisive  victories. 

By  the  end  of  1867,  3,000  key  cells  must 
be  activated. 

Conduct  the  political,  troop  proselyting  and 
armed  movements  on  a  permanent  basis 

Armed  activities  of  I  (Military  Region  IV ] : 
Wear  down  and  destroy  enemy  forces  and 
pacification  cadre.  Provide  support  for  the 
movement  of  attack  and  foment  uprisings. 

Contents  of  lesson  for  soldiers  and  b 
[platoon I  cadre. 

I.   General   situation    at   the    I    [Military 
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Region    IV 1    batUe-field:    Bmh    Tan    [Blnh 
Chanh — Tan  Tru— Districts]. 

A.  Enemy  Situation. 

B.  Friendly  situation. 

C.  Long  range  and  Immediate  objectives. 
II.  The  present  urgent  political  mission  of 

the  Party,  army,  and  people  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam. 
in.  Enemy  plots  and  our  future  cap>abmtlee. 

A.  Enemy  plots. 

B.  Our  capabllltlea. 

1.  Advantages. 

2.  Difficulties. 

(The  specific  mission  of  the  unit) . 
This  part  wUl  be  disseminated  by  d  |  bat- 
talion I . 

Method:  Place  more  emphasis  on  explana- 
tion and  discussion.  Lessons  should  be 
concerned  with  the  reallsUc  situation  of  the 
battlefield. 

"nme  allotted:  General,  3  days;  classroom 
Instruction,  8  hours;  discussion.  16  hours;  Ist 
subject,  4  hrs;  2d  subject,  3  hrs;  3d  subject. 
5  hrs;  4th  subject,  4  hrs. 

QUESTIONS    RAISED    FOB    DISCUSSION 

1.  What  was  the  strategic  characteristic  of 
the  enemy's  great  failure  and  our  great  vic- 
tory? „ 

What  was  the  significance  of  this  victory? 
[center   the    discussion   on   the   2   counter- 
offensives  of  the  enemy  in  the  dry  season]. 
Schedule 

Day— Morning:  In  class,  discussion,  discus- 
sion. Afternoon:  In  class,  discussion,  discus- 
sion. Evening:  Study  of  documents;  guidance 
for  drafting  a  proper  resolution,  motivation 
of  emulation. 

After  training:  A  number  of  certificates  of 
commendation  should  be  Issued  before  the 
initiation  of  the  emulation  movement. 

Each  group  chapter,  party  chapter  and 
platoon  should  make  one  resolution.  We 
should  organize  competition  among  a 
[squad]  and  b  [platoon]  cadre. 

Be  ready  for  combat. 

To  respond  to  the  appeal  of  Uncle  Ho,  we 
should  be  enthusiastic  In  grasping  the  oppor- 
tunity of  liberating  the  people. 

To  my  comrades. 

At  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  we  should 
be  determined  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the 
Fatherland.  Otherwise,  we  do  not  deserve  to 
be  men. 

RESOLUTION     FOB     1967 

I.  The  forthcoming  siiuation.  The  enemy 
may  Increase  his  troop  strength  and  Intensify 
air  and  artillery  activities  in  disputed  areas 
in  order  to  wipe  us  out.  The  enemy  may  in- 
crease his  psy-war  activities  and  strengthen 
his  strategic  communication  lines. 

Difficulties.  Our  cadre  and  soldiers'  morale 
may  be  affected  by  the  fierceness  of  battles 
They  will  probably  be  discovered  while  they 
are  operating  In  deep  areas 

The  strengrthening  of  our  forces  will  prob- 
ably be  oonironted  with  many  dlfficuUies 

Advantages.  Thanks  to  the  training  courses. 
our  Cddre  and  soldiers'  Ideology  is  improved. 
The  masses  are  highly  enlightened  and  ex- 
perienced In  the  stniggle  movement. 

The  Americans  are  now  demoralized  be- 
cause of  their  repeated  defeats  during  the 
dry  season. 

II.  Immediate  mUsion  and  future  courses 

of  action: 

A.  General  mission.  We  must  grasp  oppor- 
tunities and  motivate  all  our  party  members, 
army  and  people  to  surmount  difficulties  We 
must  conduct  the  "three-front  attack"  con- 
tinuously to  wear  down  and  annihilate  as 
much  enemy  potential  as  possible  We  must 
provide  basis  conditions  for  uprisings  by  gain- 
ing control  in  rural  areas. 

Simultaneously,  we  must  strengthen  our 
organization  and  coordinate  activities  In  the 
rural  areas  with  those  In  the  cities  to  prepare 
for  the  general  uprising. 

B.  Specific  mission: 
1.  Political  indoctrination  and  ideological 


guidance:  a.  We  must  carefully  study  the 
resolution  of  the  Central  Headquarters  to  in- 
crease the  poUUcal  awareness  of  our  cadre 
and  soldiers  (we  should  talk  about  the  reao- 
lutlon  at  every  meeting ) .  We  must  indoctri- 
nate our  cadre  and  soldiers  m  revolutionary 
heroism  In  order  to  strengthen  their  de- 
termination to  fight. 

b.  We  must:  Instill  into  our  comrades  a 
high  determination  to  fight  the  enemy,  im- 
prove their  Ideology,  promote  their  aggres- 
siveness and  eliminate  the  attitude  of  avoid- 
ing combat,  or  balking  at  hardships. 

Increase  the  sense  of  organization  and 
discipline. 

Avoid  cliques  or  careless  talk  which  may 
affect  Internal  unity. 

2.  Criteria  for  armed  activities  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  a.  Hamlet  and  village  guerrillas: 

1 )  We  must  quickly  develop  and  strengthen 
our  forces  both  In  quality  and  quantity. 

Each  village  must  have  at  least  one  or 
two  guerrilla  a's  [squads). 

Each  hamlet  must  have  at  least  two  guer- 
rUla  cells  able  to  fight  successfully. 

Local  Force:  This  force  should  consist  of 
at  least  3  a's  [squads)  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing their  mission.  They  should  be  equipped 
with  adequate  weapons  to  ensure  victory. 

C.  Cahns  \sub-region]  Force:  Two  infan- 
try c's  I  companies]  and  04  (4th  company] 
should  be  at  full  strength.  Skeleton  cadre 
should  be  assigned  to  activate  one  additional 
c  (company]  or  two  b's  [platoons]  with  full 
strength. 

D.  Fulfillment  of  requirements  for  replace- 
ment of  troop  strength.  For  the  above  pur- 
pose, we  must: 

Try  to  propagandize  the  people  to  send 
their  youths  to  the  army. 

Request  each  area  to  supply  20  conscripts 
each  month. 

In  addition,  civilian  personnel  in  various 
agencies  can  also  be  sent  to  the  army  and 
we  can  choose  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  civilian 
agencies. 

3.  Combat  objectives  and  requirements,  a. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  destroy  or  wear 
down  the  strength  of  the  enemy  pacification 
personnel  and  popular  forces  In  the  local 
area;  the  popular  forces,  the  self  defense 
groups.  Eind  pacification  personnel. 

Try  to  annihilate  or  wear  down  the  U.S. 
forces  In  the  local  area. 

Try  to  get  rid  of  all  enemy  tyrants  at  any 

cost. 

b.  Combat  requirements:  We  must  study 
a  plan  to  concentrate  our  force  to  raid  and 
destroy  the  4  future  targets  at  any  cost. 

In  the  4th  quarter,  we  must  destroy  as 
many  as   2.000  US  and   puppet  soldiers 

D6'  1 6th  Bn)  must  destroy  an  enemy  mech- 
anized force  3  times  larger  than  befo.-« 
CA  I  sic).  The  entire  Canh  [sic]. 

Cl  and  C2  1 1st  and  2d  Companies]  must 
make  greater  efforts  In  countersweep  opiera- 
ilons  in  order  to  destroy  more  enemy  troops 
Each  c  (company)  must  completely  destroy 
1  US  or  puppet  i)  [platoon];  chiefly  the  US 
forces. 

E^ch  b  [platoon]  of  the  area  must  com- 
pletely destroy  1  a  [squad]  of  the  enemy 
Popular  Force  and  self  defense   group. 

Each  village  guerrilla  must  completely  de- 
strov  1  pacification  team — Our  self  defense 
group  (1  or  2  cells)  must  constantly  destroy 
the  enemy  tyrants. 

4.  Reorganization  and  consolidation:  We 
must  figure  out  the  consolidation  and  reor- 
ganization of  various  units  and  agencies,  also 
the  training  of  excellent  soldiers  and  cadre. 
We  must  also  figure  out  how  to  correct 
the  employment  of  old  cadre  and  assign 
them  to  proper  Jobs  according  to  their  capar- 
Ity. 

Consolidate  and  strengthen  party  chapters 
to  develop  the  group  and  the  Party.  Increase 
the  role  of  party  leadership  Recruit  1  or  2 
new  group  members  or  party  members  every 
month. 
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Individuals  and  units  should  be  awarded 
or  punished  as  necessary. 

5.  Continue  to  Indoctrinate  cadre  and 
soldiers  In  precautions  against  the  enemy, 
self  imposed  discipline  and  proper  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Internal  regulatlMis. 

Get  full  Information  about  the  btographl- 
cal  data  and  strong  and  weak  potnte  of  each 
soldier  or  cadre.  Classify  them  Into  cate- 
gories: A.  B.  C  [slcl. 

Indoctrinate  the  masses  In  the  operational 
area  In  precautions  against  the  enemy. 

6.  Civilian  and  troop  proselyting  missions: 
Propagandize  and  motivate  the  people  to 
stand  up  and  destroy  the  enemy  by  revolu- 
tionary force.  We  must  prepare  for  a  general 
uprising  and  motivate  party  members  and 
group  members  to  prepare  for  it.  The  revolu- 
tionary circles  must  set  an  exampl^  for  the 
others. 

The  paramilitary  forces  must  regularly 
propagandize  the  people,  clarify  the  people 
In  the  deep  and  weak  areas,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  families  of  enemy  soldiers 
during  the  troop  proselyting  mlsslofts  and  to 
the  proper  implementation  of  the  policy  to- 
ward the  enemy  prisoners  of  war.  Troop 
proselyting  activities  should  be  conducted 
before  each  battle. 

Leadership:  In  leadership,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  guide  party  members,  soldiers, 
cadre  and  the  people  to  study  the  resolu- 
tion so  they  can  better  understand  l|. 

Increase  the  capacity  of  cadre  and  soldiers. 
Develop  the  substantial  forces.  Cortsect  cadre 
and  train  excell-^nt  soldiers  and  jexcellent 
cadre.  ; 

Motivate  the  people  and  form  theai  Into  3. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  replace- 
ment of  recruits  In  Canh  |slc)  armed  units 
and  the  equipping  of  various  units  In  Canh 
I  sic  I  and  village. 

Fortify  party  and  group  leadership  and 
develop  the  Party  and  group. 

Situation  o/  CI  [1st  company]:  Vlnh  Loc 
A  and  B,  2T  [sic]  in  the  white  area,-Tuy  Hoa 
2T  (slcl  (2  words  Illegible);  XOT.  BD  (sic) 
maintained  close  contact  with  2T  (»lc)  oper- 
ating among  the  people.  Due  to  the?  shortage 
of  food  and  Inadequate  food  allowances:  a 
number  of  cadre  sought  to  live  for  themselves 
without  caring  about  the  unit:  the  majority 
of  them  did  not  want  to  hold  onto  tfee  battle- 
field. 

C2  12d  CO)  was  clinging  close  ,to  T.Tao 
(Tan  Tao)  and  T.K.  |Tan  Khanhf.  On  the 
hamlet  3  highway,  we  had  to  face  tbe  enemy 
tyrants.  In  Long  Toan  area  we  met  With  many 
difficulties  when  we  attacked  the  eeemy.  We 
failed  to  maintain  contact  with  Tan  Tao. 

Ideological  Shortcomings:  Due  to  lack  of 
determination  to  stay  In  the  base  and  because 
of  fear  of  alrstrlkes  and  artillery,  cadre  went 
to  seek  refuge  In  the  hamlet  every  evening. 
When  they  were  going  to  receive  new  Jobs, 
a  number  of  them  requested  to  be  aent  away 
from  the  battlefield 

A  number  of  them  remained  but  were 
deeply  Influenced  by  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  southerners  and  northerners  and 
their  activities  were,  therefore,  not  eflfectlve. 

Comrade  Nha  left  the  difficult  command 
of  the  large  element  In  the  care  of  another 
comrade  and  he  himself  led  a  anall  cell 
and  operated  separately  without  reporting 
to  higher  echelon  In  advance.  Llvlag  condi- 
tions In  some  areas  such  as  food,  cfrlnk  and 
lodging  were  Inadequate. 

Our  recent  casualties  were  due  to  our  care- 
less preparations  for  our  lodgings:  eg.  Tuy 
Hoa.  Bathing  In  the  open  In  Vlnb  Loc  A, 
Carelessness  In  speech  and  manner  of  living 
12d  Co) 

Training:  C2  12cl  Co)  had  20  comrades  In 
training  (20  others  have  not  been  trained 
yet). 

CI  had  12  comrades  and  2b'8  J  platoon] 
sent  to  training  (there  was  still  1  cell  which 
Is  not  trained  yet ) .  d  ( bn  ]  Headquarters  had 
5  comrades  in  training.  j 


LOWERING   THE   VOTING   AGE:    AN 
ACT  OF  WISDOM  AND  JUSTICE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maryland  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion, meeting  in  Annapolis,  has  been 
frequently  cited  as  a  model  for  other 
States  in  its  planning  and  organization. 
Last  week  the  convention  proved  itself  a 
model  of  another  kind — a  model  of 
democratic  spirit — when  it  voted  to  re- 
duce Maryland's  voting  age  from  21  to 
19  years  The  Maryland  convention's  de- 
cision will  give  the  vote  to  all  Mary- 
landers,  19  and  over,  in  both  State  and 
Federal  elections. 

I  am  proud  to  have  testified  before 
the  convention  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  and  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen  to  low- 
er the  voting  age  in  Federal  elections 
to  18. 

Testimony  I  gave  before  the  conven- 
tion summarizes  my  views  on  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  lowering  the  voting 
age.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony     or     U.S.     Senator     Joseph     D 

Ttdings,  Before  the  Committee  on  Suf- 
frage   and    Elections    of    the    Maryland 

Constitutional    Convention,    Annapous, 

October  3,  1967 

Madame  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Elections  and  Suffrage,  I  ap- 
pear here  this  evening  to  testify  In  favor 
of  extending  the  vote  In  state  elections  to 
two  groups  now  denied  the  vote:  first,  resi- 
dents of  Maryland  who  would  qualify  to  vote 
except  that  they  live  on  federal  enclaves  with- 
in the  state,  and,  second,  residents  of  Mary- 
land who  are  over  eighteen  and  would  qualify 
to  vote  except  that  they  have  not  reached 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

residents  of  federal  enclaves 

In  Maryland,  as  In  almost  every  state,  the 
federal  government  owns  a  good  deal  of  real 
estate.  Although  Maryland  retains  Jurisdic- 
tion over  much  of  this  property.  Jurisdiction 
over  some  of  It  has  been  ceded  to  the  federal 
government,  by  our  legislature  at  various 
times. 

Frequently  federal  employees  live  on  this 
federal  land.  Except  for  that  fact,  these  peo- 
ple are  indistinguishable  from  other  resi- 
dents of  the  state.  They  bear  substantially 
all  the  burdens  of  state  residence.  Yet,  some 
of  them  are  not  entitled,  under  Maryland  law. 
to  the  most  precious  of  state  benefits:  the 
right  to  vote. 

Marylanders  who  live  on  federal  reserva- 
tions can  vote  If  the  state  has  retained 
Jurisdiction  over  the  land.  But  If  the  state 
has  ceded  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  to  the 
federal  government,  the  federal  employees  on 
It  cannot  vote,  even  though  Congress  has 
specifically  authorized  the  state  to  collect 
Income  taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  and  motor 
vehicle  fees  from  the  residents  of  these  fed- 
eral enclaves. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has  held. 
In  the  case  of  Royer  v.  Board  of  Education 
SupervUors.  Cecil  County  (231  Md.  561,  191 
A.  2d  446  (1963)),  that  residents  of  federal 
enclaves  are  not  "residents"  within  the 
meaning  of  Art.  I.  Section  1  of  the  present 
Maryland  Constitution,  the  article  which 
gives  the  residents  of  Maryland  the  right  to 
vote. 

I  think  this  provision  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution, which  keeps  some  Marylanders 
from  voting  Just  because  they  live  on  fed- 


eral land  within  the  state,  is  unreasonablt, 
unjust,  and  should  be  changed. 

Withholding  the  vote  from  Marylanders 
who  live  on  federal  enclaves  not  only  pre- 
vents them  from  voting  In  state  elections: 
It  also  prevents  them  from  voting  In  federal 
elections.  Including  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent, because  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion leaves  it  to  the  states  to  establish  voter 
eligibility  In  federal  election. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Commis- 
sion has  wisely  and  Justly.  I  believe,  recom- 
mended that  the  new  Constitution  should 
permit  residents  of  federal  enclaves  to  vote 
In  state  and  national  elections.  If  they  meet 
all  other  qualifications  of  the  election  laws 
This  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is 
reasonable  and  fair.  It  corrects  an  Injustice 
which  has  accidentally  arisen  under  the 
present  State  Constitution.  I  support  it.  be- 
cause a  Marylander's  right  to  vote  should 
not  depend  on  legal  niceties  between  the 
state  and   federal  government. 

reducing  the  voting  ace 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Commis- 
sion has  examined  the  question  of  reducing 
the  minimum  voting  age  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  voting  age  should  not  be 
reduced  from  the  twenty-one  years  required 
by  the  present  Constitution. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusion.  The  minimum  voting  sge 
should  be  that  age  level  at  which  the  average 
person  of  that  age  group  has  attained  the 
maturity  required  to  make  an  Intelligent 
choice  from  among  the  various  candidates 
for  the  leadership  of  his  government. 

Although  the  twenty-one  year  minimum  Is 
traditional  In  this  country.  It  Is  not  sacred 
or  Immutable.  Two  states.  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee, long  ago  reduced  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen:  Alaska  allows  voting  at  nineteen: 
and  Hawaii  at  twenty 

I  believe  Maryland  should  reduce  the  vot- 
ing age.  I  believe  that  the  age  of  eighteen— 
the  age  of  high  school  graduation — Is  a  rea- 
sonable minimum  voting  age.  This  Conven- 
tion may  choose  a  higher  age.  But  I  urge  you 
to  reduce  the  twenty-one  year  requirement, 
because  no  argument  can  Justify  It. 

As  the  Constitutional  Convention  Com- 
mission explicitly  recognized,  "any  decision 
as  to  voting  age  must  be  arbitrary."  But  some 
ages  are  more  arbitrary  than  others. 

In  Its  report,  the  Commission  enumerated 
the  primary  arguments  for  retaining  twenty- 
one  as  the  voting  age  I  believe  an  examina- 
tion of  those  argugments  will  show  that  none 
of  them  offer  valid  reasons  against  lowering 
the  voting  age. 

tradition 

First,  the  Commission  noted  twenty-one 
Is  the  traditional  age  In  forty-six  of  the 
states. 

Whatever  Justification  existed  for  Impos- 
ing twenty-one  as  the  minimum  age  a 
century  ago.  the  fact  Is  that  today's  Amer- 
ican young  people  are  achieving  physical, 
emotional  and  mental  maturity  at  an  earlier 
age  than  ever  before.  While  the  traditional 
twenty-one  year  old  voting  age  has  remained 
unchanged,  the  character  of  our  population 
has  changed  dramatically,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  education,  maturity,  and  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  our  young  people 

Indeed,  tradition  Itself  Is  no  reason  at  all 
for  maintaining  the  voting  age.  If  tradition 
were  a  good  reason  to  maintain  a  consti- 
tutional provision,  we  would  not  be  holding 
this  Convention  today  to  revise  our  tradi- 
tional, but  badly  outdated  Constitution. 

We  should  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
today.  The  fact  Is  that  most  eighteen  year 
olds  are  as  personally  qualified  to  vote  as 
most  of  their  elders.  Indeed,  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  more  qualified. 

OTHER    21 -year    REQUIREMENTS 

Some  argue  that  since  the  common  age 
for  legal  majority  Is  twenty-one,  the  mlnl- 
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mum  age  for  voting  should  be  twenty-one. 
Th«e  Is  no  compelling  connection  between 
,he  aee  set  as  the  minimum  for  voting  and 
,hP  aee  set  as  the  minimum  for  other  state- 
reeulated  activities,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
,icohol  or  the  administration  of  an  estate. 
The  law  in  each  case  should  be  shaped  to 
the  subject  matter  Involved. 

In  the  case  of  voting,  the  question  Is 
whether  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  year 
.Ids  are  mature  enough  to  make  an  Intelll- 
eent  choice  In  the  voting  booth  for  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  who  tax  them,  regulate  their 
lives  and  can  send  them  to  war.  I  think  the 
answer  Is  clearly  that  these  young  people 
are  as  qualified  to  make  such  political  Judg- 
ments as  most  of  their  elders. 


TOO    MUCH    IDEALISM 

In  iU  report,  the  Commission  notes  the  ar- 
eument  that  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
add  to  the  voting  population  many  whose 
Idealism  has  not  been  tempered  by  prac- 
tical experience  In  adult  society. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  fear  a  little 
Idealism  in  politics.  I  think  we  should  wel- 
come It. 

Moreover,  although  precise  figures  are  un- 
available the  Census  Bureau  has  given  me 
statistics  which  indicate  that  more  than  one 
of  every  five  Marylanders  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-one  Is  a  full-time  wage  earner. 
Many  others  work  part-time  while  putting 
themselves  through  college.  Thousands  of 
Maryland  boys  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  are  not  only  getting  practical  experience 
in  "adult  society,"  they  are  getting  It  in  a 
very  hard  school— In  the  jungles  and  on  the 
battlefleldB    of    Vietnam. 

OUTSIDE    INFLUENCES 

The  argument  Is  made  that  reducing  the 
voting  age  would  add  to  the  voting  popula- 
tion persons  highly  Influenced  by  their  par- 
ents schools,  television,  and  special  Interests. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  young  Americans 
are  any  more  susceptible  than  their  elders 
to  parental  political  Influence,  political  pitch- 
men or  special  interests.  My  experience,  as 
a  Senator  speaking  to  high  school  and  col- 
lege groups  and  answering  their  questions 
in  every  corner  of  Maryland,  has  been  that 
these  voung  people— as  a  group  and  as  m- 
divlduals— are  as  acutely  aware  of  the  world 
as  anyone  In  society.  They  know  their  his- 
tory and  current  events:  they  are  earnest  and 
informed;  they  are  skeptical  and  searching: 
they  are  no  more  likely  to  be  taken  In  by 
demagogues  than  anyone  else.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  less  likely.  As  for  undue  paren- 
tal influence,  U  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year 
olds  take  the  advice  of  their  parents  on  whom 
to  vote  for.  It  vrtll  be.  If  the  testimony  of 
many  parents  Is  to  be  believed,  the  only 
aspect  of  life  on  which  a  parent's  advice  is 
the  prevailing  factor  at  that  age. 

If  a  perfect  test  could  be  devised  for  de- 
termining who  should  be  able  to  vote,  so 
that  arbitrary  age  limits  could  be  eliminated, 
surely  some  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds 
would  fall  it.  But,  I  submit  that  a  fax  greater 
percentage  of  present  voters  over  twenty-one 
would  fall  it.  Because  no  such  perfect  test  can 
be  devised,  we  will  have  to  continue  to  have 
an  arbitrary  minimum  age  limit.  But  that 
age  limit  should  be  based  on  today's  realities, 
not  those  of  a  century  ago  or  legallsUc  con- 
cepts developed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

COLLEGE    COMMUNITIES 

Another  argument  offered  against  lowering 
the  voting  age  Is  that  small  college  commu- 
nities might  find  their  municipal  govern- 
ments overrun  by  college  students.  Of  course, 
the  same  argument  can  be  made  against  hav- 
ing the  voting  age  at  twenty-one.  Perhaps  It 
should  be  Increased  to  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  since  most  people  do  not  graduate 
until  that  time. 

But  basically  this  argument  deserves  little 
weight  because  the  new  Constitution  will 
certainly  provide  residency  and  registration 
requlremente     which    will     discourage,    and 


probably  prevent,  the  registration  of  most 
college  students  In  any  but  their  home  dis- 
tricts. A  phantom  fear  about  a  few  places 
should  not  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  thousands  of  qualified  young 
people  throughout  the  state. 

All  the  arguments  made  against  giving 
young  adults  the  vote  have  been  made 
against  every  expansion  of  the  franchise. 
All  of  them  were  made,  for  example,  against 
the  19th  Amendment,  which  gave  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

The   tradition   of   neariy   every   state   was 

against  it. 

Other  state  laws  were  against  It.  Women 
had  been  legally  deprived  of  certain  rights- 
such  as  the  right  to  make  contracts— for 
centuries,  and.  It  was  argued,  this  same  legal 
inferiority  shovUd  be  continued  In  the  case 
of  the  vote. 

Giving  the  vote  to  women.  It  was  said, 
would  add  to  the  voting  population  many 
persons  whose  Idealism  has  not  been  tem- 
pered bv  practical  experience.  Women  would 
be  hlghiy  influenced  by  their  parents,  schools, 
and  handsome  rogues  and  demagogues. 

Women,  it  was  said,  would  affect  elections 
even  though  they  had  little  knowledge  of. 
or  Interest  In,  local  affairs. 

Fifty  years  have  now  passed  since  these 
prophesies  of  doom,  but  the  Republic  still 
stands.  I  believe  few  would  argue  against  the 
point  that  our  political  system  Is  much  richer 
and  wiser  because  of  the  participation  of 
women  In  the  electoral  process. 

I  think  the  fears  expressed  against  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  are  Just  as  Invalid  today  as  these  same 
arguments  were  a  half  century  ago  when 
they  were  used  against  the  universal  suffrage. 
I  hope  this  Committee  will  recommend  a 
lowering  of  the  voting  age.  If  not  to  eighteen, 
at  least  to  some  more  realistic  level  than 
twenty-one.  But  even  If  you  decide  against 
lowering  the  voting  age  In  the  ConsUtutlon, 
I  urge  you  to  do  as  New  Tork's  convention 
has  done  in  the  new  Constitution  to  be 
voted  on  In  that  state  In  November:  to 
leave  to  the  legislature  the  setting  of  the 
minimum  voting  age,  and  not  foreclose  the 
question  by  specifying  twenty-one  in  the 
Constitution. 


average  adult  in  the  nationwide  sample.  The 
average  college  JoumaUsm  student  did  al- 
most as  well  (78^^,)  as  the  heat  2%  of  the 
adult  national  sample. 

(3)  The  Viet  Cong  control  more  of  the 
land  m  south  Vietnam.  True  or  False? 

(9 1  Premier  Kv  of  South  Vietnam  was 
elected  to  his  office  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Parliament.  True  or  False? 

(11)  How  many  seats  did  the  Republican 
party  gain  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  1966  elections?  A)  7 
B)    27   C)    47. 

1 16 1  The  newest  position  in  the  President  s 
Cabinet  Is  Secretary  of  Transportation.  True 
or  False? 

(23)  Communist  China  has  successfully 
developed  and  tested  a  mlssUe  capable  of 
carrying  a  nuclear  warhead.  True  or  False? 

(26)  There  Is  an  International  treaty  pro- 
hibiting nations  without  nuclear  weapons 
from  developing  them.  True  or  False? 

(30)  The  leader  Is  Sukarno.  What  Is  the 
name  of  his  country?  A)  Malaysia  B)  The 
Philippine  Island.s  Ci    Indonesia. 


APPENDIX  TO  Testimony  of  U.S.  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Before  the  Committee 
ON  Suffrage  and  Elections  of  the  Mary- 
land Constitutional  Convention.  An- 
napolis, Md..  October  3.  1967 

REStn-TS  of  CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL  "THE  NATIONAL 
current  EVENTS  TEST"  AS  BROADCAST  OVER 
THE  CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK,  TUESDAY,  JAN- 
UARY    3,      1967 

On  January  3,  1967,  the  CBS  Television 
Network  broadcast  "The  National  Current 
Events  Test,"  an  hour  long  television  pro- 
gram to  test  American  public  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  1966,  on  the  theory  that  "The 
decisions  this  country  makes  depend  upon 
the  sum  total  of  what  we  know." 

Prior  to  the  broadcast,  CBS  employed  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  to  administer 
the  same  test  to  a  sample  of  adult  Ameri- 
cans across  the  country.  In  addition  to  this 
prebroadcast  testing,  during  the  broadcast, 
CBS  simultaneously  administered  the  same 
test  to  one  hundred  college  journalism  stu- 
dents, including  some  from  Morgan  State 
College  in  Baltimore. 

The  test  itself  was  composed  by  CBS  and 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  The  test  contained  thirty-three 
questions  on  current  events  Including  such 
questions  as  those  set  out  below. 

In  scoring  the  nationwide  sample  of  adults 
and  the  one  hundred  college  students  who 
took  the  test.  CBS  counted  each  correct  an- 
swer as  three  points,  so  that  a  perfect  score 
on  all  33  questions  was  99.  The  average  score 
in  the  national  sample  of  adults  was  84.  with 
only  2%  over  84.  In  contrast,  the  studio  audi- 
ence of  journalism  students  had  an  ave'-age 
score  of  78,  more  than  50'^c   better  than  the 


DISSENT  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 16, 1  suggested  in  a  speech  before  this 
body  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
vilification  and  slander  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  suffering  be- 
cause of  his  Vietnam  and  other  policies. 
At  that  time  I  raised  the  issue  of  the 
place  which  responsible  dissent  should 
occupy  in  a  free,  democratic  society. 

Todav  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  more 
detail  the  role  which  legitimate  dissent 
has  played  in  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  government  and  of  its 
progeny,  American  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  must  make 
my  own  position  abimdantly  clear  once 
again.  In  this  discussion  of  dissent.  I  do 
not  take  a  stand  for  or  against  the  Pres- 
ident's policies.  For  under  our  political 
svstem  thev  are  in  the  area  of  free  de- 
bate, and  they  must  remain  there.  Nor 
am  I  taking  a  stand  against  dissent,  or 
against  rational  debate.  This  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  democracy,  and  must  re- 
main so.  The  success  of  any  i-epresenta- 
tlve  form  of  government  based  upon 
constitutional  law  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  a  concerned  minority  to 
exercise  its  right  fully  to  debate  or  dis- 
cuss any  policy  or  any  issue,  and  to  try 
to  win  others  to  their  point  of  new 

What  I  want  to  discuss  here  is:  what  Is 
legitimate  debate;  what  is  rational  and 
responsible  discussion:  and  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  certain  contem- 
porary "dissenters"  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  on  Vietnam  have  not  trans- 
formed the  role  of  dissent  into  a  shabby 
travesty  of  its  true  function. 

I  want  to  ask  furthermore  whether 
some  of  these  nUsguided  protesters,  who 
resort  to  irrational,  and  sometimes  il- 
legal tactics  in  order  to  force  a  minority 
opinion  upon  Government  duly  elected 
bv  a  majoritv  are  not  a  source  of  bound- 
less satisfaction  to  the  enemy  winch  we 
are  fighting?  Are  not  these  people  giving 
countenance  to  persona!  vilification  and 
primitive  force  as  a  means  of  solving  na- 
tional problems— a  means  whose  triumph 
would  spell  the  end  of  rat:ona:  discourse 
in  America — a  triumph  precisely  in  ac- 
cord with  Communist  wishes? 

I  think  they  may  be  And  I  think  we 
should  concern  ourselves  both  with  the 
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internal  consequences  of  such  behavior 
and  with  the  consequences  to  our  men  In 
battle. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  many  of  our  dissenters  hope 
to  gain  when  they  abandon  the  forum  of 
rational  debate,  or  the  march  of  peaceful 
petition,  for  other  and  more  violent 
tactics. 

Surely  these  dissenters  do  not  believe 
that  American  citizens  in  these  enlight- 
ened sixties  can  be  forced  to  change  their 
views  by  the  strong  armed,  vulgar  meth- 
ods of  the  mob? 

Surely  they  do  not  believe  that  by  ac- 
cusing the  President  of  every  vice  from 
immorality  to  inhumanity  they  can  shift 
public  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  basic  policies  which  he  has  espoused. 
Surely  the  young  men  and  women  at 
our  colleges  and  universities  who  stamp 
and  boo  and  drown  out  opposition  speak- 
ers, and  who  sit  in  their  path  and  rock 
their  automobiles,  do  not  beheve  that 
these  tactics  make  converts  to  their 
cause. 

How  can  anyone  hope  to  win  an  argu- 
ment by  carrying  placards  bearing  four 
letter  words  toward  the  Pentagon,  or  by 
spitting  on  soldiers  and  police  oflBcers 
who  are  trying  to  maintain  order? 

Vulgarity,  force,  personal  attack,  mob 
rule,  and  rioting — no  matter  how  care- 
fully cloaked  under  the  name  of  honest 
dissent — have  no  place  in  a  democracy — 
and  no  place  in  an  America  b«et  with 
serious  problems  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  trying  desperately  to  find  solutions 
for  them. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  place  and  history  of  dissent — its 
place  and  history  In  our  Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. 

Responsible  dissent  within  the  frame- 
work of  viable  consensus  has  always  been 
cherished.  It  is  upon  the  reverence  for 
legal  dissent  that  the  structure  of 
English  parliamentary  law  was  erected 
and  it  is  that  reverence  which  Imbued  the 
American  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Although  it  is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  brought  with 
them  from  Continental  Europe  a  full- 
blown system  of  democratic  government 
by  assemblies  of  free  men.  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mentality  was  not  predis- 
posed toward  passive  submission  to  one- 
man  authority.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
not.  as  historian  Wingfield  Stratton  puts 
it.  "like  oriental  peoples  and  the  Romans 
of  the  later  Empire,  content  to  resign  all 
their  wills  to  that  of  the  person,  or  per- 
sons, to  whom  they  entrusted  the  busi- 
ness of  government." 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus, 
.spoke  at  assemblies  "rather  with  in- 
fluence to  persuade  than  power  to  com- 
mand." And  although  constitutional 
government  in  the  modern  sense  did  not 
exist  in  pre-Norman  England,  a  certain 
feelinK  for  consensus  and  a  distrust  of 
absolute  authority  were  inherent  con- 
comitants of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  primitive  laws  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  "the  practical 
expression's)  of  the  commonsense  of  the 


commimlty."  and  again  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
Stratton. 

A  first  significant  step  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  government 
m  Norman  England  was  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Carta  by  King  John  in  1215. 
Although  the  privileges  granted  by 
MagTia  Carta  extended  only  to  the  nobili- 
ty, and  not  to  the  common  man,  this 
document  is  Important  in  two  respects: 
first,  it  affirmed  that  certain  laws  and 
customs  were  of  greater  authority  than 
the  King  himself  and  secondly,  it  re- 
served to  the  people  the  right  to  force 
the  King  to  observe  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

English  history  is  regularly  punctuated 
with  a  series  of  charters  which  in  pro- 
gressive fashion  served  to  limit  the  King 
and  extend  the  rights  of  the  people — 
thereby  strengthening  the  ideal  of  ra- 
tional discussion,  and  rational  dissent — 
as  the  means  by  which  Parliament 
could  operate  as  a  body  representative 
of  the  people.  The  Petition  of  Right, 
drawn  up  in  1628,  and  the  famous  Bill 
of  Rights,  signed  by  the  King  In  1689, 
are  said  to  be,  together  with  Magna 
Carta  "the  Bible  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution." And  if  the  populace  did  not  re- 
ceive full  representation  in  Parliament 
until  after  the  reform  measures  of  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  England 
nevertheless  has  moved  in  a  general 
progression  throughout  its  history  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  parliamentary, 
constitutional  government. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  was 
founded,  and  has  grown,  firmly  within 
this  tradition,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
heritage  that  the  mob  has  met  with  such 
little  success  in  influencing  the  course  of 
either  English  or  American  history. 

And  yet,  despite  this  legacy,  we  are 
faced,  in  our  own  time,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, as  we  seldom  have  ever  been,  with  a 
rising  tide  of  mob  hysteria.  We  are  faced 
with  the  ugly  specter  of  irresponsible  and 
illegitimate  dissent,  which  is  really  no 
more  than  a  crass  defiance  of  elected  and 
vested  authority.  I  believe  that  only  by 
understanding  fully  the  nature  and 
function  of  rational  dialog  can  we 
measure  the  threat  of  irrational  mono- 
log  and  the  offspring  it  spawns — crime 
and  violence. 

Our  system  is  predicated  upon  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  ex- 
press Itself,  on  any  given  Lssue,  in  the 
arena  of  public  conversation,  in  the 
news  media,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, in  the  parliament  or  congress  of 
the  land.  By  this  process  the  minority  Is 
protected,  being  afforded  a  viable  means 
of  expression,  potentially  transmutable 
into  action.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
those  who  defy  the  law  in  order  to  force 
their  own  F>oint  of  view  on  the  majority, 
hold  in  utter  contempt  the  elective  and 
legislative  process,  through  which  they 
might  legitimately  seek  redress.  These 
people  are  either  Ignorant  of.  or  appar- 
ently deaf  to.  the  great  voices  of  English 
and  American  history,  which  have  so  of- 
ten and  .so  proudly  affirmed  the  glory  as 
well  as  the  practical  .succe.ss  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  we  have  come  to  live. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century,  John 
P>'m.  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  rights 
of    parliament,    protested    against   King 


James"  repression  of  that  body,  assert- 
ing that  parliament's  privileges  were 
"the  ancient  and  unredoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land."  Pym  was  in  fact  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  the  Petition  of  Right,  a  written 
expression  of  the  House  of  Commons  dis- 
senting against  certain  abuses  of  royal 
IX)wer  then  current.  But  aware  of  the 
danger  which  irresponsible  dissent  rep- 
resented, Pym  warned  that  "political 
bodies,  like  natural  bodies,  are  endan- 
gered (in>  diverse  ways;  but  i most  sedi- 
tiously), by  outward  violence  .  .  .  that 
may  be  foreseen  and  prevented."  Vio- 
lence, then,  as  a  means  to  action,  was 
rejected  In  principle  by  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  vocal  supporters  of  parliamen- 
tary government.  That  Pym  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  early  stages  of  the  Civil 
War  does  not  vitiate  his  basic  faith  in 
dialog  as  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  realizing  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was, 
in  fact,  precisely  because  he  feared  the 
consequences  of  civil  war,  that  he  so 
stoutly  argued  the  cause  of  parliamen- 
tary goverrmient. 

One  of  the  greatest  E:nglish  political 
philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  whose  commentary 
is  considered  a  standard  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  law,  expresses  the  character- 
istic British  appreciation  for  the  social 
contract.  "The  community  should  guard 
the  rights  of  each  Individual  member 
I  writes  Blackstone  > ,  and  ...  in  return 
for  this  protection  each  individual  should 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  community, 
without  which  submission  of  all  it  was 
Impossible  that  protection  could  be  cer- 
tainly extended  to  any."  Furthermore, 
"when  civil  society  is  once  formed,  kov- 
ernment  at  the  same  time  results  .  .  . 
as  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  keep  that 
society  in  order."  The  highest  expression 
of  government  concludes  Blackstone  is, 
therefore,  the  leglslaMve  process,  through 
which  the  rational  discussions  of  men  are 
elevated  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  law. 
"Sovereignty  and  legislature  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms:  one  cannot  subsist 
without  the  other." 

In  the  same  century,  the  younger  Wll- 
ham  Pitt  expressed  a  similar  confidence 
in  the  proper  role  of  parliament  to  serve 
as  a  forum  for  discussion,  echoing  the 
words  of  Pym.  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore him: 

If  we  looked  back  to  our  history — 

Said  Pitt  to  the  parliament  of  which  he 
was  a  part — 

we  should  find  that  the  brightest  periods  of 
Its  glory  and  triumph  were  those  In  which 
the  House  of  Conunons  had  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  in  their  ministers,  and  the 
people  of  England  the  most  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  purity 
of  representation  was  the  only  true  and  per- 
manent source  of  such  confidence:  for 
though  occasionally  bright  characters  had 
arisen,  who.  In  spite  of  the  general  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  of  the  day.  in  which  they 
lived,  had  manlfe.sted  the  superior  Influence 
of  Integrity  and  virtue,  and  had  forced  both 
parliament  and  people  to  countenance  their 
administration:  yet  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  people  of  England  to  leave  their  fate  to 
the  chance  of  such  characters  often  arising, 
when  prudence  must  dictate  that  the  cer- 
tain way  of  securing  their  properties  and 
freedom  was  to  purify  the  sources  of  repre- 
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.entatlon  and  to  estobllsh  that  strict  rela- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  House  of 
commons,  which  It  was  the  original  Idea  of 
the  constitution  to  create. 

Yet    another    18th    century    figure- 
Edmund  Burke— whom   many  consider 
to  be   the   most   eloquent   of   all    apol- 
ogists   for    law     and     the     established 
order— Edmund  Burke  was  consistently 
concerned  that  the  procedures  of  consti- 
tutional    government     be     safeguarded 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  cham- 
pioned violence  and  anarchy  as  means 
to  redress  grievance.  More  urgently,  how- 
ever   did   Burke   see   the   necessity   for 
parliamentary     law.     as     a     safeguard 
against  causing  legitimate  complaints  to 
develop  among  the  masses,  which,  with- 
out hope  of  satisfaction,  could  fester  and 
finally  erupt,   tearing  apart  the  fabric 
of  social  order  and  rendering  meaning- 
less the  concept  of  civilized  debate.  Burke 
was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  French  Rev- 
olution, which  came  about,  in  part,  be- 
cause of  the  very  failtu-e  in  France  of 
parliamentary  government  to  develop  as 
It  had  done  in  England,  and  Burke,  ever 
after  the  time  of  that  cataclysm  was 
particularly     concerned     that     England 
leave  open  the  avenue  to  rational  dissent, 
in  order  that  the  structure  of  established 
government  be  preserved.  The  commen- 
tary of  Burke  upon  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  a  classic  tesUment 
to  the  universal  validity  of  law  and  rea- 
son, an  eternal  denial  of  lawless  and  ani- 
mal terror: 

The  fresh  ruins  of  i^ance  (he  wrote)  which 
shock  our  feeUngs  wherever  we  can  turn  our 
eyes,  are  not  the  devastation  of  civil  war; 
they  are  the  sad  but  Instructive  monuments 
Of  rash  and  Ignorate  counsel  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace.  They  are  the  display  of  incon- 
siderate and  presumptuous,  because  unre- 
sisted and  Irrestlble,  authority. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  agony  of 
FYance,  the  stability  of  England,  Burke 
indicated,  unmistakably  emanated  from 
Britain's  heritage  of  constitutional  law, 
he  wrote: 


, 


You  will  observe  that,  from  Magna  Carta 
to  the  Declaration  of  Right,  It  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  our  Constitution  to  claim 
and  assert  our  liberties,  as  an  enUlled  in- 
heriunce  derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers, 
and  to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity,  as  an 
estate  specially  belonging  to  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  any  other  more  general  or  prior  right. 
By  this  means  our  Constitution  preserves  a 
unity  In  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts 
By  a  constitutional  policy,  working  after  the 
pattern  of  nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we 
transmit,  our  government  and  our  privileges. 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  we  enjoy  and 
transmit  our  property  and  our  lives. 

It  seemed  an  eminently  practical 
axiom  to  Burke,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  if 
"the  uniform  policy  of  our  Constitution 
(is)  to  claim  and  assert  our  liberties." 
then  it  follows  automatically  that  the 
mob  will  have  no  justification  for  reject- 
ing the  principles  of  rational  dissent  In 
order  to  make  heard  their  just  com- 
plaints— if  the  Constitution  Is  faithful  to 
that  uniform  policy  Our  Constitution  is, 
and  as  always  been,  faithful  to  the  pol- 
icy of  claiming  and  asserting  our  liber- 
ties—the liberties  of  all  citizens.  I  think 
history  will  vindicate  my  assertion.  Thus 
It  follows  that  by  refusing  to  debate  on 
a  rational  level,  those  who  oppose  Gov- 


ernment policies  by  extralegal,  sub- 
rational,  or  irresponsible  actions  impair 
their  own  right  to  dissent,  and.  indeed, 
forfeit  the  right  to  call  themselves  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

In  the  tradition  of  Burke,  George  Can- 
ning—who. as  Foreign  Affairs  Secretary-, 
saw  the  tumult  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution— was  well  aware  of 
the  value  and  efficacy  of  England's  herit- 
age of  parhamentary  law  and  of  the 
right  to  responsible  dissent  which  that 
heritage  bestowed.  He  asked: 

Do  I  deny  then,  the  general  right  of  the 
people  to  meet,  to  petition,  or  to  deliberate 
upon  their  grievances?  God  forbid!  But  so- 
cial right  Is  not  a  simple  abstract,  positive, 
unqualified  term.  Rights  are,  In  the  same 
individual,  to  be  compared  with  his  duUes: 
and  rights  In  one  person  are  to  be  balanced 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

Furthermore,  he  continued: 

It  Is  no  part  of  the  provision  of  the  laws, 
nor  Is  It  in  the  spirit  of  them,  that  .  .  . 
multitudes  should  be  brought  together  at 
the  will  of  unauthorized  and  Irresponsible 
individuals,  changing  the  scene  of  meeting 
as  may  suit  their  caprice  of  convenience, 
and  fixing  It  where  they  have  neither  prop- 
erty, nor  domicile,  nor  connection. 

And  finally: 

The  (pervading  principle  of  the  law  is  one) 
by  which  each  man  Is  held  to  act  under  the 
view  of  his  neighbors;  to  lend  his  aid  to 
them  to  borrow  theirs;  to  share  their  coun- 
cils their  duties,  and  their  burdens;  and 
to  bear  with  them  his  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
community  of  which  he  forms  a  part 

Man  is  a  political,  a  social  animal; 
and  as  he  is  uniquely  marked  by  the 
badge  of  reason,  he  is  uniquely  com- 
pelled to  order  his  social,  his  pohtical, 
life,  by  the  governing  principle  of  that 
reason,  if  he  is  to  survive  as  a  rational 
creature  distinct  from  mere  beasts.  That 
is  the  essence  of  Canning's  belief,  as  it 
has  always  been  of  all  civilized  men. 

America,  of  course,  no  less  than  Eng- 
land, has  produced  leaders  who  valued 
the  place  of  responsible  dissent  in  a  free 
society  A  "fundamental  principle  in  our 
system."  wrote  Daniel  Webster,  "is  that 
the  will  of  the  majority,  fairly  expressed 
through  the  means  of  representation, 
shall  have  the  force  of  law;  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that,  in  a  country-  without 
thrones  or  aristocracies  or  privileged 
castes  or  classes,  there  can  be  no  other 
foundation  for  law  to  stand  upon  '  Note 
that  Webster  is  careful  to  emphasize  the 
important  place  in  our  system  of  the 
"means  of  representation,"  tlirough 
which  dissent  is  properly  channeled  if 
it  hopes  to  result  in  effective  action. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  dissent  may  be 
expressed  in  areas  other  than  represent- 
ative bodies  of  legislators.  The  historic 
right  of  petition,  the  right  to  free  speech 
the  right  to  peaceable  assembly — all  of 
these  are  rights  which  guarantee  the  ex- 
pression of  responsible  dissent,  and  all 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  heritage.  But 
all  find  their  most  effective  base  of  power 
in  legislative  action;  and  legislative  ac- 
tion is  predicated  on  the  elective  process, 
from  vnhich  it  derives  its  reason  to  be. 
Those  who  dissent  are  free  to  speak:  they 
are  free  to  propose  candidates  for  office: 
they  are  free  to  elect.  But  we  can  ask 
with  justice  at  what  point  free  speech 
leaves  off  and  hcense  begins?  I  think  we 


can  answer  with  the  weight  of  historical 
experience  behind  us  that  violence  and 
obscene  character  assassination,  such  as 
we  have  been  seeing  in  this  countrv-  dtir- 
Ing  the  last  year,  constitute  a  license 
which  has  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  free  speech,  and  which  expresses 
the  most  arrogant  contempt  for  the  elec- 
tive process.  It  is  a  license  which  harbors 
the  most  blatant  nihihsm. 

In  opposition  to  this  nihilism  I  place 
the  counsel  of  WUliam  Gladstone,  who 
a  century  ago  voiced  his  belief  that  es- 
tablished order  must  be  responsive  to 
necessarv  change,  even  as  necessary 
change  must  evolve  within  the  context 
of  established  order  Gladstone's  words 
are  particularly  appUcable  to  our  own 
situation : 

To  wait  with  patience  the  course  of  pres- 
ent events  ...  to  encourage  the  calm,  serl- 
ovis,  orderly,  and  temperate  expression  of 
opinion,  seems  to  be  the  chief  duties  of  the 
hour. 


In  the  same  tradition,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  John  F.  Kennedy  addressed  him- 
self when  he  said: 

A  free  society  places  greater  burdens  upon 
every  clttzen  than  any  other  kind  of  sys- 
tem It  requU-es  an  abUlty  to  make  a  choice, 
to  have  those  quaUUes  of  Judgment  and  self- 
restraint  which  permit  a  democracy  to  op- 
erate. 

If  we  ignore  these  words  of  counsel, 
Mr  President,  we  pass  sentence  not  only 
upon  ourselves  but  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  greatest  minds  our  culture  has  pro- 
duced We  must  face  the  future,  mindful 
of  the  heritage  of  our  past,  v.-hich.  in- 
deed should  guide  our  actions.  Let  us  in- 
voke the  proven  principle  of  dissent  w-ith- 
in  the  law,  remembering  that  without 
recourse  to  the  law  of  rational  minds,  we 
must  turn,  of  necessity,  to  the  law  of 
beasts  and  the  primal  force  of  animal 
instinct.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  our 
cherished  inheritance.  Let  us  stand  firm 
in  that  resolve. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  observea, 
with  woeful  accuracy,  that; 

Human  nature  wlU  not  change.  In  a.ny 
future  great  national  trial,  compared  with 
the  men  of  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and 
as  strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  baa  and  as 
good. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  assure,  by 
our  determination  to  adhere  to  the  spirit 
of  law,  that  In  our  own  age  the  strong 
and  the  wise  and  the  good  will  prevail 


INDUSTRY'S   SOCIAL   RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR  LTIBAN  HOUSING 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustrvs  pledge  to  finance  $1  bilhon  of 
mortgages  for  low-  and  middle-Income 
housing  is  most  encouraging. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  industrj-  s  com- 
mitment to  make  decisions  that  will  have 
positive  social  impact  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  industrv-  that 
investment  can  be  directed  toward  as- 
sisting the  slums  of  our  NaUon. 

Mr  President,  as  a  Minnesotan,  I  am 
proud  that  the  president  of  the  Ufe  Iri- 
surance  Association  of  Amenca.  John 
Plllsbury,  Is  a  citizen  of  my  State  Mr 
Pillsburv'.  President  of  the  Northwestern 
National  Life  Ir^surance  Co..  ;«^orked 
many  long  hours  in  arranging  for  this 
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commitment  from  the  membership  of  the 
aisoclation.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  personal  commitment  to  improving 
urban  life  in  America. 

November's  Issue  of  the  Mortgage 
Banker  contains  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
remarks  to  the  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation. In  these  remarks,  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  outlines  the  background  of  the  $1 
billion  pledge  and  explains  how  this 
money  will  be  used.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  explanation 
of  one  industry's  feeling  of  social  re- 
sponsibility to  urban  housing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Social   Responsibii.ity    and   Urban    Housing 

(By  John  S.  PUlsbury,  Jr..  Chairman.  Life 
Insurance  Association  of  America) 

I  consider  It  a  distinct  honor  to  be  Invited 
to  speak  today  to  this  Important  audience. 
It  was  a  particular  pleasure,  also,  to  have  the 
Invitation  Usued  to  me  by  your  still  relatively 
new  executive  vice  president,  John  deLalttre. 
He  and  I  grew  up  as  lifelong  friends  In  Min- 
neapolis, and  I  served — and  still  serve — as  a 
trustee  of  the  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  president.  H*  was  a 
good  citizen  of  our  community  by  any  stand- 
ard one  might  apply  and  we  were  sorry  to 
see  him  leave. 

But  our  loss  Is  your  gain,  and,  as  I  said.  It 
Is  an  honor  and  a  matter  of  real  pride  to  be 
with  John  on  this  platform  where  tie  now 
appears  as  a  leading  spokesman  for  your  great 
Industry  and  I,  In  turn,  have  the  privilege  to 
speak — not  just  for  my  own  company — but 
for  our  Industry  on  our  reaction  and  response 
to  a  serious  national  problem — -the  blight  and 
discontent  which  exist  so  extensively  In  the 
older  poverty-stricken  areas  of  out  urban 
centers. 

The  life  Insurance  Industry  hae.  of  co\.irse, 
been  a  leading  Investor  In  residential  mort- 
gages. Life  Insurance  company  holdings  of 
residential  mortgages — currently  mostly  be- 
ing made  in  guaranteed  and  Insured  loans — 
represent  about  $1  out  of  every  $6  of  total 
residential  mortgages  outstanding.  T^ie  big- 
ger part  of  these  holdings  Is  in  one-  So  four- 
family  homes,  but  the  companies'  acquisi- 
tions of  loans  on  multi-family  residences 
have  grown  In  Importance  In  recent  years. 
Out  of  our  industry's  total  assets,  almost  $1 
out  of  every  84  is  Invested  In  mortgages  of  this 
type,  with  the  total  amounting  to  $40  billion 
as  of  the  end  of  1966.  Of  this  figure,  over  $16 
billion  was  added,  net,  to  the  residential 
mortgage  portfolio  during  the  past  tep  years. 
To  reach  this  net  addition,  life  comp^anles 
had  to  acquire  loans  totaling  $48  billion  In 
the  past  decade,  or  an  average  of  almost  $5 
billion  In  new  mortgage  loans  each  yefw. 

Life  Insurance  companies  are  also  major 
Investors  In  commercial  mortgages  on  such 
diverse  facilities  as  hotels,  office  buildings, 
nursing  homes,  supermarkets,  warehouse 
facilities,  and  medical  clinics.  Just  &  men- 
tion a  few.  I  believe  my  own  compeiy  has 
about  as  wide  a  range  of  Investments  In 
commercial  mortgages  as  any  compiany  in 
the  Industry.  Life  Insurance  company  hold- 
ings of  commercial  mortgages  as  of  &ie  end 
of  1966  stood  at  $19  billion,  or  nearly  12 
percent  of  total  assets.  With  respect  to  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  mortgages,  Bfe  In- 
surance companies  represent  the  :  single 
largest  Investor  In  these  Instrument*,  Their 
holdings  account  for  about  one-third  of  total 
commercial  and  industrial  mortgages  out- 
standing. This  type  of  Investment  belpe  to 
provide  the  plants  for  Jobs  and  essential  serv- 
ices for  our  expanding  population. 

I  cite  these  figures  both  to  point  up  the 
breadth  of  our  mortgage  Investment  policy 
and.  more  importantly,  to  Illustrate  the  vast 
Involvement  of  the  life  Insurance  Industry  In 


the  housing  field,  whether  expressed  In  abso- 
lute dollar  holdings,  as  a  percentage  of  their 
total  portfolio,  or  as  a  share  of  the  total 
market. 

But,  unfortunately,  despite  this  enormous 
flow  of  savings  In  housing,  the  housing  sec- 
tor has  shown  up  the  poorest  growth  per- 
formance of  any  segment  of  the  national 
economy  for  a  number  of  years.  Let's  review 
some  data  to  see  Just  how  housing  has  fared 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  current  eco- 
nomic expansion  will  be  81  months  old.  This 
sets  a  new  record,  surpassing  even  the  80- 
month  wartime  expansion  from  mld-1938  to 
February  1945.  Impressive  too  Is  the  vigor  of 
the  present  expansion.  Total  output  has  In- 
creased at  an  average  annual  pace  of  4.6 
percent,  after  taking  out  price  Increases.  As 
compared  with  the  long-run  growth  rate  of 
3  percent,  from  1900  to  1960,  the  advance  of 
real  output  over  these  past  seven  years  can 
truly  be  called  extraordinary. 

The  contrast  of  housing  with  the  overall 
economy  Is  dramatic.  Housing  expenditures 
have  not  grown  at  all.  Residential  construc- 
tion expenditures  are  now  running  at  about 
$23  billion  on  an  annual  basis.  True,  this 
doesn't  look  too  bad  In  absolute  figures.  But 
when  adjusted  for  the  rise  In  prices,  we  are 
spending  less  than  we  did  In  1949.  The  con- 
tribution that  the  growth  of  housing  has 
made  to  the  4.6  percent  expansion  In  GNP 
these  past  seven  years  Is  exactly  nothing.  Ex- 
pressed as  a  share  of  GNP,  housing  now  rep- 
resented less  than  $3  out  of  every  $100  of 
gross  national  product. 

There  Is  another  point  that  deserves  our 
attention.  The  fast  pace  of  economic  growth 
has  brought  with  It  In  the  last  two  years 
serious  inflationary  pressures,  and  this  has 
compounded  the  problem  of  housing,  partic- 
ularly for  the  lowest  Income  groups.  Land, 
labor,  and  cost  of  construction  materials 
have  moved  up  very  rapidly,  at  a  much  faster 
pace  than  the  rise  In  the  average  level  of 
prices.  Those  with  low  Incomes  have  found 
It  Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
housing.  Indeed,  many  more  will  be  priced 
out  of  the  housing  market  unless  the  trend 
of  the  last  seven  years  can  be  halted  or  re- 
versed. A  virtual  zero  rate  of  growth  of 
housing  expenditures,  coupled  with  a  sharp 
rise  In  housing  costs,  cannot  go  on  much 
longer  without  greatly  compounding  the 
many  already  serious  economic  and  social 
problems. 

Our  cities  face  problems  that  go  far  be- 
yond those  of  housing:  population  con- 
gestion, racial  strife,  air  pollution,  transpor- 
tation, schools,  and  Jobs.  Minority  groups 
which  have  mlgrrated  to  the  city  are  often 
untrained,  uneducated,  and  unemployed. 
They  are  not  prepared  for  urban  living. 
Taken  In  combination,  these  problems,  plus 
the  many  unfulfllled  and  frequently  unful- 
flUable  promises  made  too  often  by  com- 
munity leaders,  city  officials,  and  politicians, 
have  resulted  In  resentment,  cynicism,  frus- 
tration, and  disillusionment. 

These  problems  that  today  beset  our  cities 
are  of  direct  concern  to  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. I  have  already  noted  our  heavy  In- 
vestments In  housing  and  Income-producing 
properties,  many  located  In  or  near  large 
metropolitan  areas.  More  Important,  a  large 
majority  of  our  policyholders  live  In  metro- 
politan areas.  It  Is  no  wonder,  then  that  life 
Insurance  managements  should  be  and  are 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  In  our 
cities.  We  recognize  It  as  not  merely  a  social 
problem  or  a  government  problem:  It  Is  a 
business  problem  that  calls  for  business-like 
solutions.  We  have  a  necessary  Interest  in 
taking  special  steps  to  help  solve  these  urban 
problems. 

To  make  any  headway  In  solving  these 
problems  requires  enormous  resources.  Gov- 
ernment alone  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
them — the  Job  Is  too  big.  The  erosion  of  the 
tax  base  resulting  directly  and  Indirectly 
from  the  extreme  pKjverty  of  those  who  need 


assistance  itself  lmf>oees  serious  limitations, 
and  even  If  government  could  provide  solu- 
tions, those  imposed  by  it  might  not  al- 
ways be  acceptable  to  the  community  Effec- 
tive solutions,  therefore,  will  require  the  ef- 
forts of  all  of  us,  particularly  of  the  business 
community,  to  a  degree  far  beyond  Its  Uiual 
contribution.  It  Is  too  serious  a  problem  and 
too  costly  to  take  a  buslness-as-uaual  ap- 
proach, and  that  Is  why  in  the  last  year  we 
In  the  life  Insurance  Industry  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  It  and  especially  to 
the  question  of  how,  with  our  particular  ex- 
perience and  resources,  we  can  make  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  its  solution.  The 
most  promising  area  appeared  to  be  hous- 
ing, so  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  this 
for  a  moment. 

The  great  bulk  of  life  Insurance  company 
Investments  In  urban  finance  has  been  to 
tho«e — individuals  and  business — who  have 
sufficient  Incomes  to  service  their  debts  At 
the  same  time,  life  companies  have  made 
substantial  investments  In  the  central  city 
areas,  Including  urban  renewal  and  slum 
areas.  In  many  cities  across  the  country,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  the  companies  have 
Invested  In  urban  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation of  housing  In  slum  areas,  some- 
times without  the  direct  participation  of  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  giant  life  Insurance 
companies  have  taken  a  direct  lead  In  housing 
developments,  both  sponsoring  and  creating 
large-scale  projects  In  major  cities.  And  many 
others  as  well,  both  large  and  small,  have 
participated  In  urban  redevelopment  and 
housing  programs.  My  own  company,  for 
example,  erected  Its  new  home  office  building 
in  the  redevelopment  of  a  "skid  row"  area  and 
helped  to  finance  other  additional  new  con- 
struction In  the  same  area.  And  only  recently 
we  have  committed  to  participate  in  an 
urban  redevelopment  project  near  our  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  campus 

In  addition  to  these  Investments  In  both 
urban  housing  and  urban  conunerclal  prop- 
erties, life  Insurance  company  officers  have 
frequently  participated  In  community  orga- 
nizations to  make  available  their  special 
skills  In  urban  finance.  One  of  my  principal 
civic  responsibilities  at  the  moment,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  the  presidency  of  a  Community 
Development  Corjjoration  whose  mission  U 
to  promote  and  coordinate  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  a  large,  old  and  run  down  area 
of  our  community  encompassing  our  state 
university  campus  and  a  number  of  other 
educational   and   health-care  Institutions 

It  Is  perhaps  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  when  our  Industry  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  urban  problem  It  should 
take  the  form  of  the  commitment — about 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  already 
heard — to  divert  $1  billion  of  our  Indus- 
try's Investable  funds  Into  Improving  hous- 
ing conditions  in  the  central  city  core  area 
and  financing  Job  creating  enterprises  there. 

The  program  dates  back  to  last  May,  when 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  recommended  to  the  life  In- 
surance business  that  It  should  assume  a 
larger  role  In  seeking  solutions  to  the  serious 
problems  confronting  our  urban  areas  The 
governing  bodies  of  the  Life  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America  and  the  American  Life 
Oonventlon  thereupon  appointed  a  Joint 
committee  on  urban  problems  comprised  of 
chief  executives  of  eight  comprtinles.  It  was 
this  committee  which,  after  a  number  of 
meetings  and  consultation  with  government 
agencies,  worked  out  the  program  which  was 
announced  to  the  President  at  a  White  House 
conference  on  September  13 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  our  com- 
panies in  housing  and  commercial  Invest- 
ments was  a  compelling  reason  for  this  em- 
phasis, as  I  have  already  hinted.  The  com- 
panies were  convinced  that  they  could  make 
their  greatest  contribution  In  these  two 
areas. 

Although  the  $1  billion  program  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  publicity,  there  are,  as 
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.^,1  can  imagine,  a  number  of  matters  that 
Irm  need  to  be  worked  out.  and  our  com- 
mit tee  on  urban  problems  has  already  ap- 
nninted  an  advisory  subcommittee  made  up 
Sf  investment    officers    from    representative 
narticlpatlng    c-mpanles    to    help    develop 
Sidelines  for  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
frem   In  addition,  a  central  clearing  house 
^  been  established  by  the  committee  under 
fhe  direction   of   Mr.   Kenneth   Wright,   the 
chief  economist  of  the  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
rStlon  of  America  In  New  York,   to  which 
participating    companies    '^"l    '•^P^^^l?,';;; 
commitments  for  Investments  falling  within 
the  standards  of  the  industry's  urban  pro- 
irram  This  clearing  house  Is  also  expected  to 
serve  as  a  collection  point  for  project  appli- 
cations which  are  not  directed  toward  any 
individual  company,  which  will  then  be  re- 
ferred to  participating  companies  under  the 
euldelines  to  be  developed. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other  questions 
about  the  program  which,  I  am  sure,  are  of 
interest  to  you  and  also  of  considerable  con- 
cern Let  me  spend  a  few  minutes  to  try  to 
anticipate  some  of  these  in  question  and  an- 
swer form. 

Question.  What  kind  of  projects  speclflcally 
will  the  companies  Invest  In? 

Answer.   Specifically,   Investments   will   be 
made  In  projects  that  will  produce  low-In- 
come housing  and  finance  Job-creating  en- 
terprises in  our  slum  areas.  This  would  In- 
clude single-  and  multi-family  housing,  fi- 
nanced either   through   existing   federal   in- 
surance programs  or  through  state  and  local 
development  authorities.  Low-income  hous- 
ing projects  ouuide  the  core  city  can  qualify 
provided  they  are  primarily  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  population  of  the  core  city.  To 
the  extent  possible,  investments  In  commer- 
cial fnterprlses  will  be  directed  to  those  that 
will  provide  Jobs  for  the  city  poor.  These  In- 
vestments   would    be    located    where    these 
people  live,  whenever  possible.  Beyond  that, 
further  studies  are  being  made  by  the  In- 
dustry's  committee   on    urban    problems    to 
see  what  other   opportunities   are   available 
where  our  business  can  be  effective. 

QuesUon.  Aren't  we  endangering  policy- 
holder funds  by  risking  them  In  these  areas? 
Answer.  Appropriate  measures  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  safeguard  policyholder  funds. 
The  measures  will  differ  in  many  of  these 
Investment  situations,  but  generally  the  com- 
panies will  be  making  use  of  existing  federal 
programs  which  Insure  capital  where  risks 
are  higher  than  normal.  This  will  permit  the 
companies  to  provide  loans  at  Interest  rates 
that  are  no  higher  than  prevailing  market 
rates  on  Investments  on  mortgage  properties 
under  normal  practices. 

Question.  What  was  behind  the  $1  billion 
program? 

Answer.  As  noted  previously,  most  of  our 
policyholders  live  In  cities  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  our  cities.  In  addition, 
the  bulk  of  policyholder  funds  are  Invested 
there  As  businessmen,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  their  lives,  the  safety  of  their 
livelihoods,  and  the  security  of  these  Invest- 
ments. In  addition,  as  thoughtful  citizens  of 
our  country,  we  are  mindful  of  the  critical 
nature  of  the  problems  of  our  urban  areas  as 
they  affect  the  long-term  well  being  of  our 
country — socially,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally—and  we  feel  an  obligation  to  devote  a 
substantial  measure  of  our  special  capabili- 
ties to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Question,  Why  haven't  life  insurance  com- 
panies done  something  like  this  before? 

Answer,  As  I  remarked  earlier,  life  Insur- 
ance companies  have  Invested  In  projects 
under  urban  redevelopment  programs  for 
many  years.  But  the  companies  reached  the 
conclusion  that  additional  efforts  must  be 
specifically  directed  to  the  poorer  areas  of 
the  community,  where,  partlculariy  under 
current  money  conditions,  capital  does  not 
normally  flow  In  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
effective. 
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Question.  How  Is  the  $1  billion  being 
subscribed?  .     ^,        ,„ 

Answer  The  companies  participating  in 
the  program  have  agreed  to  respond  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  according  to  assets— up  to  i 
percent  of  asset*,  which,  on  the  basis  of  toe 
companies  already  committed,  will  definitely 
underwrite  the  full  commitment. 

Question.  Win  this  money  be  pooled? 
Answer.  For  the  most  part,  no^  Each 
company  wUl  make  investments  under  the 
program  through  Its  own  Investment  depart- 
ment. The  test  of  a  project  counting  toward 
a  company's  pledge  Is  that  It  jould  not 
ordinarily  have  been  financed  under  normal 
business "  practices  because  of  location  or 
risk  After  clearance  with  necessary  govern- 
mental authorities,  pooling  arrangement 
may  be  set  up  to  encourage  and  permit 
participation  by  small  companies  or  to  per- 
mit the  spreading  of  risk. 

Question.  Will  the  companies  be  origi- 
nating and  servicing  the  loans  under  the 
$1  billion  program?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
mortgage  banker? 

Answer  In  some  Instances  loans  under  the 
program  will  be  developed  and  serviced  di- 
rectly   by    the    companies    themselves.    But 
many  of  the  loans  will   require  the   active 
participation  of  the  mortgage  bankers.  We 
need   you   to  help  us  search   out  the   very 
loans  that  we  typically  would  not  make  be- 
cause of  high  risk  or  location.  We  need  you 
to  advise  us  In  this  new  area  as  to  a  host  of 
problems  that  will  Inevitably  arise  In  both 
the  origination  and  the  continued  manage- 
ment of  these  loans.  We  need  you  to  service 
these  loans,  loans  that  may  well  entail  addi- 
tional record  keeping  and  collection  expense. 
Participating  companies  have  been  urged  to 
inform  their  loan  correspondents  or  regional 
lending  offices  throughout  the  country  that 
they  are  now  wUllng  to  receive  loan  appli- 
cations under  the  program  which  have  not 
ordlnarllv    been    considered    under    normal 
Investment   practices.  In   summary,   we   are 
going  to  need  the  mortgage  bankers  to  help 
make  this  program  work. 

Question  Which  life  Insurance  companies 
are  participating  In  the  $1  billion  urban 
program? 

Answer  Among  the  companies  that  are 
Joining  In  this  effort,  some  have  already 
Indicated  a  full  commitment  to  the  program 
while  others  will  be  presenting  the  plan  for 
final  approval  of  their  boards  of  directors 
very  shortly.  We  know  already  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  business  by  asset  size 
will  be  represented  when  a  complete  list  of 
participants  Is  published,  which  hopefully 
will  be  before  the  end  of  this  month. 

Question.  What  steps  have  been  taken 
since  the  program  was  first  announced? 

Answer.  We   are   trying   to   work   through 
existing  government  programs  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  the  delays  that  would  result 
under   new   schemes  requiring   new   legisla- 
tion   One  such  program  is  the  FHA  221(d) 
(3)    housing  section  with  Insured  loans  at 
the  market  rate,  combined  with  rent  supple- 
ments  for  low-income  groups.  Where   such 
projects  are  designed  to  relieve  urban  slum 
conditions,  the  life  companies  have  worked 
out   a   plan  with  Secretary  Weaver  to  take 
over   FNMA   commitments   and   thereby   re- 
lease funds  immediately  for  further  invest- 
ment in  urban  housing  projects,  and  a  back- 
log of  $38  million  Is  already  under  review. 
As  of  this  time,  we  have  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness   to   commit   for   $7.7   million    in   such 
loans,    and    we    are    well    advanced    on    our 
examination  of  additional  loans  of  this  type. 
Individual   companies   have  also   started   to 
work  on  projects  In  their  own  communities, 
and  we  will  hear  more  of  this  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Let  me  re-emphaslze  that  this  enormous 
undertaking  by  the  life  Insurance  business 
Is  going  to  require  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  mortgage  banking  fraternity. 
You  have  already  been  active  In  the  finan- 


cial development  of  221(dM3)  loans  at  the 
local  level  and  other  projects  of  this  type. 
Through  your  correspondent  relationships 
with  the  life  Insurance  business,  this  new 
emphasis  on  urban  housing  investments  wtu 
generate  additional  opportunities  for  origi- 
nation and  servicing  of  such  loans. 

And  here,  let  me  digress  briefly  to  some 
other  areas  In  which  a  strong  community  of 
interest  exists  between  the  mortgage  bank- 
ing fraternity  and  the  life  Insurance  busi- 
ness. . 

One  problem  is  the  host  of  Interest  rat« 
ceUlngs,  fixed  by  law  or  by  regulation,  which 
have  a  critical  Influence  on  the  flows  of 
mortgage  funds  available  for  housing.  These 
ceilings,  whether  state  limits  on  mortgage 
interest  rates  or  FHA-VA  contract  ceilings 
on  mortgages,  divert  funds  away  from  hous- 
ing during  periods  of  credit  restraint,  we 
have  a  common  interest  in  seeing  that  sucn 
ceilings  do  not  defeat  their  own  purpose  by 
harming  those  they  pretend  to  protect,  and 
In  keeping  them  flexible  and  realistic  rather 
than  rigid  and  arbitrary. 

We  have  learned  together  some  harsh  les- 
sons on  the  effects  that  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  can  have  on  the  housing  field.  In- 
flaUonary  pressures  on  the  economy  can  lUt 
the  price  of  housing  beyond  the  Incomes  of 
many  thousands  of  families.  If  Interest  rates 
are  pushed  higher  by  excessive  federal  bor- 
rowing In  1967.  credit  available  to  the  mort- 
gage market  could  shrink  drastically.  These 
ar^  two  of  the  reasons  that  the  life  Insurance 
business  has  gone  on  record  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  support  of  a 
temporary  Income  tax  surcharge  to  restrain 
Inflation  and  reduce  upward  pressures  on 
long-term  interest  rates. 

As  a  final  Illustration  of  the  problems  we 
can  solve  by  working  together,  many  of  you 
are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  techniques 
that  have  been  developed  for  collateral  trust 
notes  issued  by  mortgage  bankers  to  life 
Insurance  companies  and  other  lenders 
against  a  pool  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 
While  there  are  legal  obetacles  In  some  Juris- 
dictions, major  breakthroughs  In  this  area 
have  taken  place  In  the  past  few  months, 
and  it  Is  safe  to  predict  that  expansion  and 
adaptations  of  this  approach  can  and  will  be 
developed  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  lUe  com- 
panies and  mortgage  bankers. 

I  entitled  mv  speech  "Social  ResponslbUlty 
and  Urban  Housing"  and  I  want  to  end  on 
that  note.  We  in  the  life  Insurance  business 
are  deeply  aware  that  the  growth  and  vitality 
of  our  nation— and  of  our  Industry  within 
It^-depends  upon  a  healthy  economic  and 
social  climate.  We  know  that  If  this  Is  to  be 
achieved,  the  burden  of  so  doing— and  the 
opportunity— must  be  shared  by  business  and 
government. 

By  our  $1  billion  urban  problems  commit- 
ment, we  feel  that  we  have  accepted  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  social  responsibility  In  an 
area  where  we  have  special  competence  and 
resources.  We  can  do  more,  and  so  can  all 
business— including  your  business.  We  Invite 
you  to  Join  us  in  this  cooperative  effort  with 
government,  both  where  you  can  help  us 
specifically  with  our  program,  and  elsewhere. 


LETTERS  FROM  JOHN  M  BAILEY. 
CH^^IRMAN  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE.  TO  SENATOR 
CURTIS 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  letters  I  received  from 
John  M.  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Comniittee,  and  my  re- 
plies thereto. 

The'-e  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Democratic  National  Committee, 
Washington.   DC,   February   2S.  1967. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Curtis.j 
U.S.  Senate.  1 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  and  Mrs.  Curtis:  WIU  you 
back  your  political  beliefs  with  money? 

Fifteen  weeks  ago.  when  some  great  Demo- 
cratic candidates  went  down  to  defeat,  some 
of  your  more  deeply-felt  political  beliefs  were 
probably  beaten  down,  too.  Many  people 
whose  candidate  did  not  win  were  shaken  by 
that  loss.  Some,  who  had  devoted  much  effort 
to  the  campaign,  stlU  feel  It  quite  personally. 

You  cannot  alter  the  verdict  of  the  No- 
vember elections  of  1966,  but  you  can  do 
something,  starting  now,  to  begin  setUng 
matters  right. 

You  surely  know  that  a  key  p»rt  in  any 
political  battle  Is  played  by  the  countless 
citizens  who  work  for  the  candidate  they  be- 
lieve In  .  .  .  and  for  the  party  they  believe  in. 

If  the  Curtis  name  was  among  the  Demo- 
cratic supporters  last  November,  I  offer  you 
our  thanks.  Your  help  contributes  to  the 
good  health  of  our  country's  poUtlcal  s>-S- 
tem.  for  public-spirited  support  Is  the  very 
life  blood  of  our  party  organlzatlcHi. 

That  Is  why  the  Democratic  Party  needs 
your  support  now,  to  strengthen  Its  activities 
at  a  time  when  the  opposition  (which  out- 
spent  us  nationally  $7  to  $4)  would  like  to 
surge  into  the  lead.  We  cannot  draw  on  the 
"wealth  In  depth"  that  Is  available  to  the 
GOP.  Instead,  we  must  ask  for  a  few  dollars 
from  the  many — from  sensitive,  leyal  Amer- 
icans like  you. 

If  you  believe  In  the  Party  of  the  People, 
you  can  support  Its  Ideals  by  enrolling  as  a 
Sustaining  Member  now.  Please  mall  your 
contribution  today  in  the  enclosed  pre-ad- 
dressed  envelope.  Your  gift  will  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  Democratic  Party.  If  that's 
where  your  political  beliefs  lie,  US.  Sen. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis.  I  hope  you'll  back  them  now. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Baxlet, 

Chairman. 

Mabcb  3.  1967. 
Mr.  John  M.  Bah^t, 

Chairman,   Democratic  National  Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailet:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  28.  It  was  most  thoughtful  of  you 
to  write  me.  I  appreciate  your  compliment 
about  the  help  I  have  given  "to  the  good 
health  of  our  country's  political  system". 

However,  your  argument  that  a  financial 
donation  to  the  Democratic  Party  would  con- 
tribute further  to  the  country's  good  does 
not  convince  me.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want 
to  alter  the  verdict  of  the  November,  1966, 
election  or  the  trend  It  started  for  the  futixre. 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  the  door  completely. 
If  I  were  sure  that  money  could  remedy  the 
Ills  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  would  not  only 
make  a  financial  contribution  but  I  know 
thousands  of  other  citizens  who  would.  But 
you  would  have  to  agree  In  advance  to  accept 
my  recommendations  for  changes  In  the 
party's  philosophy  and  approat^  to  prob- 
lems. Since  you  are  not  likely  to  do  this,  I 
must  decline  your  request.  » 

Yours  truly.  2 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

P.S. — Sirs.  Curtis  does  not  want  to  give  you 
any  money  either.  i 

DEMocRAnc  Na'Honal  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  CtjRTis, 
US    Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ctmns  Thank  you  for  your 
good-humored  letter  of  March  3. 

How  your  name  appeared  on  oar  list,  we  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  agree  with  you  that 
it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  solicit  you  for 
fimds  We  do  appreciate  your  letting  us  know 
of  our  error. 


Please   be  assured   we   will   see   that   your 
name  is  removed  from  our  file. 
Sincerely. 

John  M.  Bailet. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Washington.  DC,  December  7,  1967. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Carl  T.  Curtis. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  and  Mrs.  Curtis:  As  an 
American  citizen  you  know  how  vital  it  is 
to  keep  our  country  free  and  to  protect  our 
democracy  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Ours  is  a  land  of  free  p>eople  who  cherish 
their  liberty  and  their  equality.  In  our  his- 
tory, men  have  fought  and  died  to  proteoi 
these  precious  rights,  and  today  you  and  I 
benefit  from  that  heritage. 

But  if  you  and  I  now  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  we  must  carry  the 
responsibilities  too. 

It's  our  duty — and  It's  the  American  waj' — 
to  Join  in  helping  to  run  our  government — 
by  participating  In  our  political  life,  by  reg- 
istering to  vote,  by  voting  on  election  day 
and  by  supporting  the  political  party  of  our 
choice. 

The  Democratic  Party  Includes  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  want  to  help  our 
country  grow  and  prosper.  And  we're  proud 
that  we  have  accomplished  so  much  for  our 
people  in  spite  of  the  negativism  and  the 
opposition  of  the  "other"  party.  We'd  be 
proud  to  count  your  name,  US  Sen  &  Mrs. 
Curtis,  among  our  supporters. 

Won't  you  make  the  decision  now  to  take 
out  a  Partlclp'atlng  Membership  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Just  send  your  contribution 
of  $10 — or  as  much  as  you  feel  you  can  af- 
ford— but   please   do  It   today. 

Your    gift    will    assist    your    country,    our 

democratic     way     of     life,     the     Democratic 

Party — and  also  your  family  and  friends  in 

Washington,    DC,    and   across   the   country. 

Thank  you! 

John  M.  Bailet. 

Chairman. 

December  15.  1967. 
Chairman  John  M.  Bailet, 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Chairman  Bailet:  On  February  28, 
1967.  you  wrote  a  letter  to  me  and  to  Mrs. 
Curtis  asking  us  to  contribute  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  On  March  3rd  I  acknowledged 
your  letter  but  declined  to  contribute  be- 
cause I  could  see  no  way  that  such  a  con- 
tribution would  help  our  country.  On  March 
13.  1967,  you  acknowledged  my  letter.  Now  I 
have  another  letter  dated  December  7,  1967, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Curtis  and  to  me.  once 
more  asking  us  to  contribute  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

Now  I  can  understand  how  the  country  is 
in  such  a  mess.  Inflation  Is  rampant.  We  have 
riots  and  civil  disorders.  Crime  is  on  the 
increase.  We  are  at  war  for  the  fourth  time 
In  this  century.  The  national  debt  Is  at  an 
all-time  high.  Why  don't  you  use  your  good 
offices  to  Interest  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country?  The  country 
can't  afford  a  Democratic  Administration 
much  longer. 

This  year  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  14.2  billion  dollars.  This  14  2 
billion  dollars  exceeds  the  grand  toui  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  for  all  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services,  highways,  including  the 
Interstate  System,  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program,  the  civil  works  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Engineers,  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclsimatlon.  and  the  entire 
cost  of  running  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Courts. 

What  happened  to  all  your  Party's  pious 
promises  about  peace  In  1964?  General  Max- 
well Taylor  says  that  we  became  committed 
for  our  huge  land  war  in  Vietnam  in  early 
1965.  Is  it  true  that  you  were  planning  that 
at   the    time   the   campaign   was  going  on? 


Can  you  offer  any  hope  to  the  country  thai 
crime  will  not  continue  to  Increase?  What  on 
earth  is  the  Democratic  Party  doing  with  all 
the  billions  that  they  are  collectlnR  in  taxes 
and  borrowing  from  our  people?  You  certain- 
ly haven't  solved  any  problems  because  the 
administrators  of  all  these  programs  continue 
to  magnify  the  problems  shout  for  more 
bilUons. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  think  that  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee was  run  with  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
curacy as  the  Johnson  Administration  Is 
running  the  country.  However,  It  Isn't  amus- 
ing because  our  country  and  Its  future  are 
suffering.  I  must  decline  once  more  to  con- 
tribute. Mrs.  Curtis  Joins  me  in  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 
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ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR   DOMINTCK 
BEFORE  UNITED  BUSINESS 

SCHOOLS        ASSOCIATION,        LAS 
VEGAS.  NEV. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1967,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick] 
delivered  an  excellent  address  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Business 
Schools  Association  In  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
His  discussion  of  the  "Challenges  We 
Face"  and  the  role  of  the  business  school 
In  expanding  the  individual  citizen's  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  confront  us 
nationwide  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  other  Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DoMiNicKs  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Challenges  We  Face 
(Speech  for  the  United  Business  School  Asso- 
ciation,   by   Senator    Peter   H.    Dominick, 
October  21,  1967.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.) 
I  have  given   a  great  deal   of  thought  to 
this  meeting  with  you  tonight.  For  I  am  very 
Impressed  with  your  record  of  more  than  half 
a  century  of  service  to  the  public,  to  govern- 
ment and  to  Industry. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  me  to  review  som? 
of  the  high-lights  and  trends  of  the  past  and 
try  to  project  these  trends  into  the  future. 
I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  we  are  all  optimists.  Otherwise 
we  would  not  be  here  in  Las  Vegas. 

When  most  of  us  came  upon  the  scene, 
government  Influence  upon  our  lives  was  at 
a  minimum.  The  Income  tax  was  negligible 
Our  childhood  was  spent  In  the  Roaring  20  s 
with  flapper  skirts,  the  Charleston,  and  P 
Scott  Fitzgerald  morals  all  around  us.  The 
bubbling  stock  market  offered  prosperity  (o: 
all  who  wanted  to  risk  a  chance.  Individual- 
ism and  free  expression  of  spirit  were  the 
dominant  scenes  of  the  times.  The  racoon 
coat  was  the  badge  of  the  college  boy  and  our 
typewriters  by  comparison  with  todays' 
streamlined  models  had  some  resemblance 
to  a  Rube  Goldberg  contraption. 

Then  came  the  depression — a  world-wide 
disaster.  Everywhere  it  seemed  citizens  were 
selling  apples  on  street  corners  to  stay  alive 
and  "brother  can  you  spare  a  dime"  was 
more  than  Just  a  song  title.  Business  schools 
suffered  along  with  business. 

The  course  of  government  changed  ulinost 
overnight.  A  new  concept  of  responsibility 
emerged.  The  blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
tragedy  was  placed  on  individualism  and  a 
new  philosophy  of  government  control  of 
business  and  governmental  resjjonsibiUty  for 
Individuals  swept  the  country. 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  it  was  probably 
needed — needed  to  provide  a  senBe  oX  collec- 


tive security  when  hard  work,  education  and 
ndivldual  initiative  were  Just  not  enough. 
Sernment^  throughout  the  ''o'l^^f^J 
£^re  and  more  centralized,  spawning  Hitler. 
SS^oUni  and  other  military  dictatorships. 
^?e  and  more  power  flowed  Into  Wash- 
,„Sn  ^e  NRA.  WPA.  PWA.  the  NYA  and 
,^C  camps  came  into  being.  Other  brave  new 
^Zs  were  introduced  with  a  flourish  and 
Ladled  with  a  whUnper.  Some  died  at  the 
t^^ds  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  the  book 
:X  Nine  Old  Men"  became  a  best  seller. 

Then  came  World  War  II  and  the  need  to 
mobilize  our  entire  energies  as  a  nation.  We 
sad  wage  controls,  price  controls,  rent  con- 
m,iB  rationing,  travel  restrictions,  and  all 
^e  bindings  'which  bound  the  Individual 
tnw   a   cog    in    an    enormous    governmental 

"^^e  war  defeated  the  dictatorships  of  the 
debt  but  strengthened  the  dictatorships  of 
the  left  The  patterns  of  thought  generated 
bv  that  generation  and  a  haU  been  bajd  to 
Lwd  But  now,  more  than  50  Tc  of  the 
Ljoie  of  this  country  do  not  remember 
World  War  11  and  more  than  35'^r  were  not 
born  until  after  World  War  II  ended. 

Meanwhile,  however,  as  the  country  grew 
in  nopulatlon  Its  material  capacity  and  edu- 
cational processes  expanded.  But  expansion 
was  held  within  carefully  contoured  chan- 
nels bv  the  continued  governmental  direc- 
tion of  our  lives.  But,  slowly  at  first  but  ever 
increasingly,  our  young  men  and  young 
women  began  questioning,  wondering  wheth- 
er It  was  necessarily  true  that  all  experts 
lived  in  Washington.  They  began  wondering 
whether  individual  rights  were  being  tram- 
Died  and  wondering  whether  Individualism 
kny 'longer  had  a  right  of  expression.  These 
concerns  In  many  cases  were  expanded  Into 
action  and  a  new  philosophy  evolved— one 
wblch  said  society  Is  wrong  and  the  indivi- 
dual Is  right. 

Then  the  libertarian  phUosophles  of  Dr. 
Spock's  writings  came  into  fiower  and  the 
pendulum  had  swung  hard  and  fas^-long 
h&lr  for  men.  short  sklrU  for  women.  Sit-ins 
be-lns  and  love-ins  became  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Short  skirts,  beards  and  long  haU 
became  some  of  the  visible  signs  of  the  dis- 
content of  our  young  people  with  the  re- 
nralnts  built  into  our  system  of  living. 

Taxes  have  continued  to  rise  as  new  na- 
tional programs  have  been  developed  by 
Washington.  Less  authority  and  less  respon- 
sibility are  beUig  left  to  the  local  areas  and 
to  the  individual  citizen. 

Today  we  see  many  major  crises  between 
these  two  concepts  of  collective  security  in 
pre-arranged  patterns  and  individualism. 
Such  crises  seem  to  be  everywhere.  We  are 
fighting  a  war  which  isn't  called  a  war  and 
we  are  drafting  men  to  fight  In  that  war 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  win.  We 
seem  preoccupied  with  protecting  the  crim- 
inal and  not  society— burning  cities  Instead 
of  rebuilding  them  And  we  have  negro  seg- 
regationists instead  of  negro  integratlonlsts. 
These  all  are  problems  involving  this  funda- 
mental conflict  between  centralization  and 
the  search  for  individual  expression. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  us  as  a  na- 
tion? Where  will  we  likely  be  20  years  from 
now'  Will  we  still  be  a  nation?  I  to  am  an 
optimist  and  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  resounding  yes. 

Recognizing  the  conflict  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult. Remedying  the  situation  Is  far  more 
complicated.  But  many  of  us  are  trying 
seeking  means  to  balance  individual  respon- 
sibility, creativity,  and  the  right  of  self-ex- 
pression against  the  enormous  power  of  cen- 
traUzed  government.  Education  Is  our  real 
key  to  success.  Many  programs  have  been 
proposed  and  others  will  be  adopted 

One  such  program  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated would  provide  a  credit  against  the 
individual  income  tax  for  the  coat  of  tuition, 
fees  and  books  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning,  including  business  schools  and  col- 
leges such  as  yours. 


This  bill  would  permit  such  student  to  use 
a  portion  of  his  own  gross  Income  to  further 
his  ovra  education.  It  would  leave  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  institution  to  an  individual  and 
It  would  provide  an  Incentive  for  people  to 
donate  scholarships  for  others. 

BV  combining  the  concept  of  individual 
freedom  of  choice  and  Individual  responsi- 
bility with  a  national  policy  to  further  higli- 
er  education,  we  are  trying  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  the  two  conflicting  treads  in 
our  society.  Through  a  federally  inltXuX^d 
program  to  provide  the  security  of  h  gher 
education  opportunities,  the  emphasis  s 
placed  on  encouraging  individual  responsi- 
bility to  provide  his  or  her  own  earnings 
where  possible  and  on  retaining  individual 
freedom  to  choose  the  type  of  education  the 
student  desires. 

Earlier  this  spring  we  brought  this  pro- 
posal to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  restoring  the  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit. 

Against  strenuous  Administration  oppo- 
sltion  we  succeeded  by  a  vote  of  53  to  26. 
However,  in  later  action  the  bill  was  stripped 
of  all  amendments  including  our  Tuition 
Tax  Credit  amendment.  I  think  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Senate  again 
and  this  time  see  It  enacted. 

Using  the  same  tax  incentive  technique  we 
have  aJso  proposed  the  Human  Investment 
X^ wn  Act  dS^ed  to  permit  businesses  to 
conduct  reualnlng  courses  for  the  under- 
trained  and  under-educated  so  that  they 
mav  become  productive  citizens  instead  of 
"l^Jon^nted  Unemployed  individuals^  This 
Act  would  permit  freedom  of  choice  of  Job 
opportunity  and  guarantee  the  security  of 
a  lob  if  the  individual  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes his  training  course.  It  too  would  be 
financed  by  a  tax  credit  to  those  businesses 
engaging  in  the  program  and  would  replace 
the  relatively  useless  and  very  expensive  Job 
Corps  camps.  „„,+i 

Many  of  the  businesses  who  would  parti- 
cipate under  this  program  would  vejT  l^e^ 
utilize  vour  schools  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Snt    under-contract  Ualning  which   you 
provide  in  carrying  out  various  federal  pro- 
^r^  such   as'the  Manpower  Deveopment 
and  Training  Act.  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Indian  Adul!  Vocational  Education,  Govern- 
r^ent  Employees  Training  Program  and  Vet- 
^ns  Vocational  Rehabilitation    You  are  to 
^^n^tulated  for  the  contributions  you 
hive  made  to  the  success  of  tHese  programs, 
and^you  know,  there  are  provisions  in  the 
nresently     proposed     Social      Security     Act 
Amendment  of  1967  under  which  you  would 
further  your  participation  In  the  community 
work  tralnlngVrograms  Provided  t^ereunde^ 
There  are  other  proposals  in  this  Congress 
which  wUl  be  of  interest  to  you  I  ^^fPf  ^^ 
that  there   will   be   amendments   adopted   to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  Student 
Loan  Program  to  Include  needy  student*  In 
accredited  business  schools.  This  \s  the  one 
remaining  program  which  does  not  make  its 
benefits  available  to  students  In  your  schools^ 
There    is    also    a    possibility    that    the    work 
study   program   in    Sections   435   and   437   of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  will  be  amended 
to    permit    students    enrolled    in    accredited 
business   schools  to  Join   In   the   work -study 
program  where  the  work  they  do  would   be 
carried  out  in  a  non-profit  Institution  such 
as  a  hospital  for  example. 

We  could  discuss  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams and  proposals,  ^ut  in  all  of  the  pro- 
Irams  which  I  have  "^^^tloned  and  in  all  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which  I  ha%e  Ju.st 
dl^u^edttiere  Is  one  common  factor-they 
all  have  a  common  goal  of  training  and 
equipping  people  for  Jobs.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  you  and  your  schools  are  prl- 
nrnrily  concerned  with  Those  of  us  who  are 
^  Of  the  concept  that  all  good  things 
flow  from  Washington  Instead  of  from  God 
are  searching  for  the  means  and  mechanisms 
to  provide  collective  security  In  the  national 
sense  without  placing  an  Individual  In  hard- 


ened   channels    where    Individual    creativity 
Ind  expression  are  doomed.  ^  think  you  and 
your    association    are   headed    in    the   right 
direction.  I  can  think  of  no  better  illustra- 
tion   than    the    example    of    your    own    Ac- 
crediting  Commission   for   Business   Schools 
Which  you  founded  In  1953  a^d'nto  wh  ch 
vou   have   poured   well   over   half   a   mUUon 
dollars— not    one    cent    of    which    has    come 
from   the  Federal   government  or   from   any 
Foundation   grant.  Proof  of   the  acceptance 
and  value  placed  upon  this  commission  U 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  commission  was 
designated  by   the  U.S.  Office   of   Education 
as  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency. 
It  has  been  said  with  the  greatest  validity 
that   the   most  important   capital   that   any 
nation  possesses  is  in  the  skUls  which   Its 
people  carry  around  In  their  heads.  This  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  as  we  approach  the 
decades  of  the  70s  and  the  BO's. 

For  as  surely  as  the  sun  follows  the  dark- 
ness recognition  of  our  problems  and  devel- 
opment of  solutions  will  depend  upon  the 
brain  power  and  Initiative  of  our  young 
people  and  upon  the  skills  and  Job  opportu- 
rUtles  which  we  can  prmlde  them  Ajiq  we 
need  to  equip  our  young  people  to  participate 
not  only  in  business  but  In  government  at  all 
levels.  People  at  all  levels  of  the  economic 
ladder  have  a  common  desire  to  participate 
in  the  great  advances  we  are  making  and  in 
the  good  life  which  we  can  create  They  are 
not  satisfied  to  be  spectators-they  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  it.  And 
we  should  provide  that  opportunity. 

We  need  more  training  to  participate.  How 
many  of  you  have  voiced  your  thoughts  to 
tte  members  of  your  city  CouncU?  How  many 
times  have  you  written  to  the  members  of 
yo^r State  Legislature?  I  would  venture  a 
guess  that  you  wiU  find  that  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  your  students  have  written 

^""l  would  urge  that  you  try  this  as  an  experi- 
ment. Give  your  students  a  lUt  of  cux^nt 
topics  of  interest  before  your  State  I^lsla 
ture.  Ask  each  of  them  to  type  a  letter  to 
the  State  Legislator  from  your  area^  Do  not 
try  to  discuss  more   than   one   topic   m  the 
letter  Trv  to  be  concise  and  indicate  by  the 
wording  in  the  letter  that  a  great  amount  of 
rhought  has   gone   Into   the   writing    of    ttie 
letter    I   think   vou   and   your   student*   will 
derive  worthwhile  benefits  from  this  project^ 
we  have  a  wealth  of  talent  ^aitlng  to  be 
developed.   Keen    and    eager   minds    needing 
oS  d^ectlon  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the 
future    You   are   doing   an   excellent  Job   In 
brSng  mo^e  than  a  quarter  million  of  our 
^ple  into  the  busmen  world  each  year  and 
iVommend  you  lor  It   I^t  s  keep  up  the  good 
work. 


DEATH   OF   PERRY   F.   SIMMS 
Mr    DIRKSEN.   Mr    President,   it   Is 
with  deep   regret  that   I  announce  the 
death  of  a  faithful  employee  of  the  Sen 
at«  Perrv  F.  Simms,  on  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 13.  Senators  will  ^'^'^'^''Z'^^l 
Perrv  faithfully  sen-ed  us  all  in  the  pn 
vate"lavator>-  just  off  the  Senate  Cham- 

bcr 

He  first  joined  the  Senate  staff  as  a 
skilled  laborer  on  November  16.  196^ 
and  during  his  sernce  with  the  Senate 
endeared  himself  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  Faithful,  ^n^ndb'^  and 
conscientious,  he  was  the  friend  of  aU. 

our  sympathy  goes  to  his  v^idow^ 
Wilhelmina.  to  his  mother,  and  to  his 
sisters  and  brothers. 


THE   ACTIVITIES   OF    PRESIDENT 
CHARLES  DE  GAULLE 
Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  Amer- 
icans have  been  distressed  by  the  recent 
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stat€ments    and    activities    of   Frances 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Recently.  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  upon  returning 
from  a  European  trip,  severely  criticized 
President  de  Gaulle  and  proposed  that 
the  United  States  should  take  decisive 
action  to  counteract  French  pressure  on 
the  American  dollar. 

Senator  Bayhs  remarks  have  received 
wide  acclaim.  A  good  example  of  this 
widespread  approval  is  the  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  News  Dispatch  of  December  8, 
1967.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Bayh's 
Plain  Talk."  I  commend  it  to  the  read- 
ing of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bath's  Plain  TalKt 
Plain,  blunt  talk  Is  sadly  lacking  in  the 
super-polite.  protocol-Infested  world  of  high- 
level  diplomacy.  Indiana's  Sen.  Birch  Bayh 
broke  the  rules  rather  refreshingly  the  other 
day. 

Returning  from  an  European  trip  Bayh 
called  a  spade  a  spade,  in  spades!  Specifically, 
he  termed  France's  cantankerous  President 
Charles  DeGauUe  a  "despotic,  demogoglc  ego- 
maniac." 

"I  think  a  lot  of  Frenchmen  are  beginning 
to  question  the  man's  sanity."  Bayh  added 
bluntly.  "If  he  can't  rtin  the  show,  he's  going 
to  wreck  it." 

Moreover,  Bayh  would  match  these  strong 
words  with  equally  strong  deeds.  If  DeGauUe 
demands  our  gold,  let  us  demand  payment 
of  Prance's  long- forgotten  $6.5  billion  World 
War  I  debt.  If  DeGaulle  bans  American  mili- 
tary flights  over  Prance,  cut  off  French  access 
to  the  U.S.  early-warning  system — vital  to 
Prance's  own  defense. 

Bayh's  tough  talk  may  cause  diplomats  to 
wince,  but  it  poses  a  thoughtful  question. 
Are  the  world's  power-corrupt  autocrats 
treated  too  gently? 

Consider  the  great  cost  of  a  few.  Despite 
rich  resources,  Sukarno  impoverished  Indo- 
nesia and  almost  gave  it  to  Communism. 
Mao  has  the  most  populous  nation  on  earth 
writhing  in  chaos.  Nasser  fomente  hatred  and 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  Castro  keeps  Cuba 
enslaved  and  export*  disorder  and  violence. 
DeGaulle  recklessly  disrupts  international  fi- 
nance and  orderly  world  trade. 

Yet  the  malicious  mischief  of  these  ego- 
sick  national  leaders  has  been  tolerated  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  although  the  conse- 
quences spread  far  and  wide. 

In  this  age  of  complex  interdependence, 
no  nation  can  long  endure  isolation  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  community.  We  quarantine 
people  with  dangerous  diseases.  Why  not 
nations? 

Maybe  the  cautious  diplomatic  world  needs 
to  be  infused  with  more  of  Senator  Bayh's 
brand  of  plalnspoken  Hoosier  common  sense. 


MR.    OTEPKA  S    PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  December  12,  1967,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  contains  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  State  Department 
Disgraces  Itself  "  The  editorial  calls  at- 
tention to  the  arrogant  manner  in  which 
the  Department  has  tried  to  punish  Mr. 
Otepka  for  telling  the  truth  to  a  con- 
gressional committpo 

Diiring  his  tesUinony.  Mr.  Otepka  told 
the  Senate  committee  of  instances  in 
which  "quickie"  clearances  had  been 
given  to  scores  of  departmental  pets  of 
dubious  standing  as  security  risks. 


It  is  ironic  to  note  that  Department  of- 
ficials who  testified  before  the  Senate 
committee  in  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Otepka 's  ac- 
cusations later  admitted  that  their  testi- 
mony was  not  true.  It  now  appears  that 
those  Department  officials  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  a  congressional  commit- 
tee have  been  complimented,  while  Mr. 
Otepka,  whose  only  crime  was  telling  the 
truth,  has  been  reprimanded. 

I  hope  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  Mr.  Otepka's  status  as  a  Gov- 
ernment official  will  be  reinstated  by  con- 
gressional action.  Mr.  Otepka  weis  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  put  his  duty  to 
his  country  above  his  duty  to  his  superior, 
and  he  should  be  commended  rather  than 
reprimanded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   State   Department   Discraces   Itself 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  gone  thru  the 
motion  of  trying  to  disgrace  Otto  F. 
Otepka.  former  chief  of  the  evaluations  divi- 
sion of  the  state  department's  office  of  se- 
curity. Rusk  demoted,  reassigned,  and 
"severely  reprimanded"  Otepka.  who  is  now 
to  be  a  management  analyst  (whatever  that 
may  be,  for  there  Is  no  visible  management 
in  the  state  department)  at  a  reduction  in 
salary  of  83.000  a  year. 

Fifty  months  ago  Rusk  did  not  set  out 
to  spank  Otepka  or  penalize  him  He  an- 
nounced Otepka  was  fired.  The  secretary's 
present  orders,  retracting  the  dismissal,  show 
how  feeble  the  department's  case  always 
was.  Rusk  has  done  Just  enough  to  save  face 
and  get  himself  off  the  hock,  but  he  im- 
plicitly confesses  that  there  was  no  sufBcient 
cause  to  accomplish  what  he  wanted  to  do — 
get  rid  of  Otepka  once  and  for  all. 

It  Is  not  Otepka  who  has  been  disgraced 
by  these  star  chamber  proceedings;  it  is  the 
state  department.  That  department  perse- 
cuted with  a  ferocity  unparalleled  in  bureau- 
cratic in-fighting  a  public  servant  who  holds 
that  same  department's  meritorious  service 
award.  Otepka  has  been  In  government  serv- 
ice for  31  years.  For  10  of  those  years  he  had 
been  the  man  to  give  security  clearances  to 
state  department  employees. 

He  was  originally  ordered  dismissed  In 
1963  on  charges  of  conduct  "unbecoming  a 
state  department  officer."  What  was  his  of- 
fense? It  was  that  he  testified  candidly  and 
truthfully  before  the  Senate  Internal  secu- 
rity subcommittee  when  it  began  Investiga- 
ting lax  loyalty  and  security  standards  In  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  state  depart- 
ment officers. 

Otepka  was  specifically  accused  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  subcommittee  documents  and 
other  classified  information,  in  asserted 
violation  of  a  Presidential  directive  barring 
executive  department  employees  from  giving 
official  papers  to  Congress.  But  Congress  It- 
self had  written  Into  the  United  States  code 
a  provision  stating  that  it  was  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  federal  employees  to 
furnish  information  to  any  member  or  any 
committee  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House, 
and  that  this  right  and  duty  were  "not  to 
be  denied   or   interfered   with." 

Chairman  Eastland  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee said,  when  Otepka  came  under  fire. 
"The  powers  of  Congress  are  at  stake,  and 
I  Intend  to  protect  Mr  Otepka  by  every 
mear\s  at  my  command  against  allegations 
which  complain,  in  effect,  that  he  told  the 
truth  when  asked  to  do  so  by  a  Senate  sub- 
committee" 

It  Is  now  up  to  the  Senate  to  show  whether 
it  will  fight  executive  arrogance  It  has  as- 
sembled a  score  of  volumes  of  testimony 
showing  that  Otepka  tried  to  do  his  patriotic 
duty  in  separating  the  wrong  guys  from  the 


right  ones  seeking  employment  and  assign- 
ment  by  the  department.  Instead,  he  found 
his  recommendations  ignored.  The  wrong 
guys  were  posted  to  handle  the  sensiUTe 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  whUe  the 
right  one — Mr.  Otepka — found  himself  out  of 
a  Job. 

The  testimony  is  a  catalog  of  scandals — of 
efforts  by  the  department  to  get  "quickie" 
clearances  for  hundreds  of  departmental  pet* 
of  dubious  standing  as  security  risks.  Of 
backstage  efforts,  also,  to  clear  the  way  for 
a  number  of  proven  security  risks.  Including 
Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted  soviet  agent  ana 
perjurer,  to  worm  their  way  back  onto  the 
department's  payroll.  When  Otepka  com- 
plained, his  office  telephone  was  bugged,  ana 
three  department  officials  were  caught  lying 
under  oath  when  questioned  about  it. 

In  the  topsy-turvy  world  of  the  state  de- 
partment, the  idea  is  to  catch  the  cop  and 
not  the  culprit.  Otepka  was  "tried"  in  seem 
for  a  public  hearing  would  have  exposed  the 
curious  values  of  the  department,  where  the 
■members  of  the  club,"  however  dubious 
their  reliability,  are  to  be  protected  at  all 
costs.  Every  citizen  in  the  country  should 
protest  the  outcome  of  this  phony  drum- 
head court  martial. 
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FEDERAL  ARCTIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  BarlettI,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  him  entitled 
■Federal  Arctic  Research." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Akctic  Research 
(Statement  by  Senator  Bartlitt) 

The  Federal  Government  Is  actively  en- 
gaged In  scientific  research  in  the  polar  re- 
gions. In  the  Arctic  as  well  as  the  AntarcUc. 
we  are  spending  millions  of  doUars  in  an 
effort  to  learn  more  about  these  two  environ- 
ments. However,  our  national  effort  in  gen- 
eral leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  There  Is  little 
public  awareness  of  this  effort,  and  whatever 
little  awareness  may  exist,  is  not  the  result  of 
anv  organized  or  systematic  approach. 

■Thla  deficiency  has  to  be  pointed  up.  aJid 
measures  should  be  taken  to  Improve  thU 
situation. 

Let  me  start  wlb  the  South  Pole.  Although 
we  have  no  single  Federal  agency  speclficallj 
authorized  to  oversee  our  activities,  the 
United  States  Antarctic  Research  Prograni 
has  been  directed  by  the  Office  of  AntarcUc 
Programs  at  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. While  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion manages  the  scientific  program,  the 
United  States  Navy  provides  the  logistic  sup- 
port necessary  to  implement  these  program* 
Although  the  absence  of  a  single  Federal  or- 
ganization points  up  the  lack  of  a  policy- 
making body,  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions in  Antarctica  have  been  properly  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  Departtnent 
of  State.  The  Department  of  State  shoulder* 
the  responslbiUtes  of  adhering  to.  and  imple- 
menting, the  provisions  of  the  AnUrctlc 
Treaty  signed  by  more  than  twelve  nations 

Thus  if  we  wanted  to  know  about  our  pro- 
grams in  the  South  Polar  region,  we  can  ob- 
tain the  scientific  information  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  logistic 
support  Information  from  the  Navy's  Opera- 
tion Deep  Freeze,  and  the  policy-making  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  State 
This  may  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  setup. 
but  it  works. 

In  the  Arctic,  on  the  other  hand,  not  even 
the  least  satisfactory  mechanism  exists.  We 
spend  many  more  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
Arctic  than  we  do  in  the  Antarctic,  and  yet 
we  do  not  have  the  simplest  means  of  keep- 
ing track  of  our  expenditure.  We  have  no 


•ttonal  goals,  and  we  have  nothing  that 
"  n  ctoseiy  resembles  a  national  program! 
''^uTause  for  concern  Is  what  prompted 
to  ^k  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
TtTe  Library  of  Congress  to  compile  a  re- 
!irf  on  all  scientific  resarch  activities  done 
?^\,r  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
ArctTc  region.  And  after  months  of  gathering 
^e    equfred  information  from  the  numerous 

.!nrles  eneaged  in  Arctic  research,  the  Scl- 
,Tc^  policy  Research  Division  of  LRS  for- 
X^ed  to  me  the  report  entitled  "Federal 

^'rhe  ^repon^was  complied  by  George  A. 
Doumanl  a  Specialist  In  Science  aoid  Tech- 
n^^a  veteran  of  several  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion and  a  recognized  authority  on  polaj /e- 
S  This  is  the  first  report  of  Us  klnd^ 
Tornprtslng  as  many  aspects  as  possible  of 
Federal  activities  In  the  Arctic,  such  as  de- 
LrtpUon  of  projects,  funding,  organizational 
Structure  of  the  operating  agencies  admin- 
isuatlon  of  the  projects,  research  facilities 
^d  manpower,  "^Interagency  coordination 
Ti  c«)peratlon,  and  formal  or  Informal 
^reements  for  bilateral  or  multilateral  n- 
wmatlonal  cooperation.  It  Includes  all  un- 
da«lfied  subjecu,  military-oriented  as  well 
as  civilian,  and  covers  most  of  Alaska.  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent  seas  and 
overlying  upper  atmosphere.  ,,.   .    .  _„ 

The  report  reveals  an  unconsolidated  pro- 
«rram  scattered  among  no  less  than  twenty- 
fhree  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
•nie  d«ree  of  involvement  of  these  agencies 
varies  from  one  or  two  projects  In  one  agency 
,0  over  one  hundred  projects  in  another^ 
The  agencies  participate  In  the  fo"«  oj 
logistic  support  activities,  the  actual  conduct 
of  scientific  research,  contract  work  per- 
formed by  private  organizations,  Anancla 
upport  bv  p-ants  and  awards,  the  Federal 
Wd  Proprkm    and  cooperative   activities  on 

reimbursable  or  transfer-of-funds  basls^ 

The  scientific  programs  represent  a  broad 
spectrum  of  disciplines,  noticeably  oriented 
toward  the  biological,  atmospheric,  and  earth 
sciences  There  was  a  time,  during  and  Imme- 
dlatelv  following  World  War  ".  when  we 
realized  how  much  we  lacked  in  know  edge 
for  military  operations  in  the  Arctic  environ- 
ment As  a  result,  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  oriented  toward 
iiUilary  goals  and  the  ultimate  aPP"<;a"°" 
of  basic  research  in  the  benefit  of  national 

defense.  .   .  -„_ 

Since  most  of  our  Arctic  research  has  so  far 
been  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  result  is  obviously 
most  discouraging  to  the  P^fesslonal  re- 
searchers engaged  In  Arctic  activities.  And 
there  Is  a  nationwide  concern  over  the  rate 
of  Arctic  research  projects  In  general. 

A  direct  cause  of  this  situation  Is  the  lack 
of  funds.  Although  more  money  Is  expended 
in  Arctic  activities  than  In  the  Antarctic,  the 
funds  are  appropriated  to  the  projects  as 
mere  line  Items  In  the  overall  budgets  of  tne 
individual  agencies.  About  forty  million  dol- 
lars go  into  the  Federal  research  program  in 
the  Arctic  every  year,  and  there  Is  not  one 
Government  agency  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing an  annual  budget  and  securing  appro- 
priations to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the 
research  programs. 

Slmllariy.  the  administration  of  these  proj- 
ects suffers  from  the  same  disjointed  and  un- 
coordinated state  of  affairs.  No  formal  body 
exists  for  coordinating  the  Federal  programs 
In  the  Arctic.  In  1958.  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  established  the  Committee  on 
Polar  Research  which  derives  recomrhenda- 
tlons  from  panels  of  experts  In  each  disci- 
pline. These  recommendations  are  passed  on 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Most  of 
the  Commltte«'8  activities  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Antarctic,  and  no  coordination 
Is  exercised  within  its  responsibilities;  fur- 
thermore, the  Committee  Is  a  non-Pederal 
organization. 

An  Informal  body  was  recently  organized 
under  the  name  Interagency  Arctic  Working 
Oroup,  to  assess  the  total  Federal  effort  and 


explore  the  possibilities  of  coordination  on  a 
national  level.  Not  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  group  and,  for  all  Practical 
purposes.  It  has  been  inactive  for  more  than 
two  years. 

The  only  formal  office  responsible  for  polar 
work  Is  the  Office  of  Antarctic  programs  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Although 
this  office  has  occasionally  participated  in 
Arctic  activities,  it  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  directing  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Research 
Program,  as  Its  name  Implies. 

Thus  we  are  left  without  a  formal  agency 
to  coordinate  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  Arctic. 

Lack  of  cooperation  on  the  higher  levels 
of  administration  is  also  a  problem. 

Although  formal  coordination  appears  to 
be  lacking,  there  Is,  however,  some  coopera- 
tion among  the  different  agencies  on  the 
working  level.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  pre- 
vails mostly  m  the  field,  In  cases  where  funds 
are  transfen^ed  from  one  agency  to  another 
for  the  performance  of  a  service,  and  In  Uie 
availability  of  one  agency's  facilities  for 
utilization  by  another. 

On  the  working  level,  partlculariy  In  the 
field    individual   investigators   In   Arctic   re- 
search   achieve    and    enjoy    a    comfortable 
amount    of    cooperation   among    themselves. 
Informal  exchange  of  data,  reprinted  articles, 
and  other  scientific  material,  as  accompUshed 
completely  through  personal  contact  among 
researchers,  unaided  by  formal  government 
agreements.   Published   results    are   available 
through  normal  Government  channels,  but 
no  formal  mechanism  Is  available  for  con- 
trol dissemination,  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion   except  those  of  the  Worid  Data  Centers 
on  the  international  scene.  Information  con- 
trol for  the  ArcUc  researcher  is  maintained 
through    the   Arctic   Bibliography,   which    is 
compiled  by   the  Arctic   Institute   of   North 
America    and    partially    funded    by    Federal 
funds:    and  the  Bibliography  on  Snow    Ice 
and  Frozen  Ground,  which   Is  compiled   at 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  Army's  Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  in  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire   Both  of  these  information  tools  leave 
much  to  be  desired  and  suffer  from  lack  of 
funds    Last  vear,  the  Army  could  not  fully 
support   its   Bibliography   at   the   Ubrary   of 
Congress,  and  had  to  be  balled  out  by  sup- 
plemental funds  from  the  Office  of  Antarctic 
Programs.  National  Science  Foundation,  an- 
other example  of  Inadequate  funding  proce- 
dure. .,       , 

On  the  international  scene,  cooperation  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  research  Is  minimal. 
Whereas  Antarctic  researchers  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages and  efficiency  of  the  AntarcUc 
Treaty  and  the  full  cooperation  among  the 
countries  signatory  to  this  treaty,  the  Arctic 
researchers  cannot  boast  such  conveniences. 
It  is  true  that  there  Is  a  radical  difference 
here  between  the  two  polar  regions,  but  the 
presence  of  naUonal  Interests  around  the 
Arctic  regions  makes  doubly  compelling  the 
need  to  learn  what  the  other  nations  are 
doing.  ^       ,    . 

This   of  course,  does  not  mean  that  Inter- 
natlonkl     cooperaUon    is     completely     non- 
existent. Among  the  numerous  Arctic  activ- 
ities, cooperative  fisheries  research  leads  the 
rest  in  the  extent  of  multinational  endeavor. 
Bilateral   and  mulUlateral   agreements   exist 
between    the    United    States    and    Canaxla 
Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union:  and  scientists 
and  observers  are  exchanged  on  the  cooperat- 
ing nations'  vessels.  The  United  States  and 
.  Canada   cooperate   In   weather   observations, 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey's  geomag- 
netic data  are  exchanged  with  a  number  of 
foreign  observatories,  and  through  the  Worid 
Data  Centers.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard 
also  performs  a  tinily  International  function 
through   Its  International  Ice  Patrol.  Ships 
of  many  nations  contribute  Information  on 
iceberg  sightings;  Canada  provides  Ice  recon- 
naissance information,  and  15  nations  help 
pay  for  the  Ooast  Guard  effort. 


In  essence,  the  report  on  Federal  Arcuc  Re- 
search reveals  an  appreciable  number  o. 
scientific  projects  and  research  actinues 
being  conducted  or  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Arctic  region.  These  ac- 
tivities suffer  from  lack  of  coordination,  co- 
operation, and  adequate  funds,  and  can  be 
considered  as  a  national  effort  only  in  the 

loosest  sense. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  analogous  to 
that  which  prevailed  until  recently  in  the 
field  of  oceanography.  The  oceanographlc  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  were  haphaz- 
ardly scattered  among  numerous  agencies, 
and  coordination,  funding,  administration, 
and  other  essential  aspects  of  our  national 
programs  were  in  dire  need  of  attention  on 
the  highest  level.  It  was  only  at  the  initia- 
tive taken  by  Congress  that  attention  was 
focused  on  this  chaotic  situation,  and  Con- 
gressional action  culminated  In  the  passage 
of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  and  the  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  the  same  year. 

And  now  we  are  faced  with  a  similar  sit- 
uation m  Arctic  research.  Some  may  right- 
fxilly    ask.    "And    what's    in    the    Arctic    for 

us?"  .  ,„ 

To  this,  my  answer  is  "much,  very  much! 
But  the  fact  that  we  are  unaware  of  it.  goes 
further  to  augment  my  concern.  Without 
going  into  great  detail  and  illustrations,  let 
me  only  state  that  In  the  Arctic  we  are  sep- 
arated from  Russian  territory  by  less  than 
2^  miles!  And  when  I  say  "we"  I  do  not 
mean  only  Alaska,  but  the  United  States  of 
America!  This  alone  shoiUd  suffice. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  our  activities  In  the 
Arctic  are  almost  entirely  in  Alaska.  And  It 
is  only  obvious  that  I  should  be  most  con- 
cerned about  this  situation.  But  let  me  has- 
ten to   add  that  the  Individual  researchers 
and    the   various   academic    institutions   In- 
volved in  Arctic  research  are  fairly  distrib- 
uted   throughout   our   Nation.   There   Is   the 
Army's  Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing    Laboratorv     In     New     Hampshire,     the 
Army's  Natlck  Laboratories  In  Massachusetts, 
and  other  installations  from  Vlcksburg.  Mis- 
sissippi, to  Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona.  And  It 
may   come   as   a  surprise   to   the   unfamiliar 
reader  to  see  such  states  as  Kansas.  Texas. 
Alabama.  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii,  to  name  a 
few    engaged  In  Arctic -related  research. 

It  is  therefore  In  the  national  Interest  that 
our  attention  should  be  focused  on  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  situation  In  Arctic  research. 
Clearly,  we  need  a  national  policy.  U  we  are 
to  establish  a  national  Arctic  research  effort 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  Nation,  those 
Federal  agencies  that  support  and  participate 
in  such  research  need  a  mechanism  to  effect 
a  high  degree  of  cooperation,  to  establish  a 
coordinated  and  coherent  set  of  research  un- 
dertakings, to  formulate  policies,  and  to  pre- 
pare long-range  plsms  and  budgets. 

Our  experience  with  oceanography  strongly 
suggests  that  Congressional  Interest  and  ac- 
tion are  now  needed  for  the  Arctic.  And  It 
is  to  the  appropriate  form  and  content  of 
this  interest  and  action  that  I  shall  devote 
considerable  attention  during  the  coming 
year. 


THE  LAST  HAND-CRANK  TELE- 
PHONE IN  PENNSYLVANIA  COMES 
DOWN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
magneto  hand-crank  telephone  In  Penn- 
sj'lvania  will  come  down  from  a  farm 
home  wall  early  in  the  new  year  The 
first  one  went  up  around  the  turn  of  the 
centurv.  The  telephone's  removal  will 
mark  too.  the  beginiilng  of  the  change- 
over from  the  old  system  to  modem  dial 
.^erAlce  by  the  Otto  Telephone  Co  ,  of 
Duke  Center,  a  borrower  of  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  Approximate- 
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ly  80  percent  of  the  437  subscribers  of 
the  company  will  enjoy  one-party  serv- 
ice and  the  rf^maining  20  percent  will 
have  two-party  service.  Direct  distance 
dialing  will  be  available  to  all. 

It  is  significant  in  this  changeover  that 
a  loan  from  the  REA,  under  its  telephone 
loan  program,  will  play  a  major  role. 
REA  loans  have  and  continue  to  be  an 
effective  stimulus  in  telephone  upgrad- 
ing operations.  In  fact,  the  demand  by 
rural  people  nationwide  has  been  for 
more  and  improved  telephone  service. 
This  is  reflected  in  REA  telephone  loans 
for  fiscal  year  1967  which  totaled  about 
$110  million  of  which  more  than  $71.5 
million  was  for  upgrading  and  other  sys- 
tem Improvements.  The  loans  made  dur- 
ing the  year  include  provision  for  im- 
proved giades  of  service  for  107,500  pres- 
ent subscribers. 

Telephone  communications  for  loiral 
people  in  Pennsylvania  have  come  a  long 
way  since  REA  made  its  first  telephone 
loan  in  the  State  just  12  years  ago.  Since 
then,  REA  has  approved  more  than  $33 
million  in  telephone  loans  to  26  Pennsyl- 
vania borrowers.  These  borrowers  re- 
ported that  by  January  1,  this  year,  they 
had  placed  in  operation  78  automatic 
dial  exchanges  to  serve  better  the  needs 
of  their  rural  subscribers. 

Altogether,  the  Pennsylvania  borrow- 
ers serve  some  74.000  subscribers. 

REA  and  its  telephone  borrowers  have 
moved  past  their  old  target  of  eight- 
party  rural  service.  Presently,  the  trend 
is  toward  a  minimum  provision  of  four- 
party  rural  telephone  systems,  with  more 
and  more  all  one-party  systems  emerg- 
ing. The  long-range  objective  of  the  REA 
telephone  program  is  all  single-party 
systems  and  the  achievement  of  serv- 
ice and  rates  for  rural  people  comparable 
to  that  enjoyed  by  urban  people. 

The  telephone  borrowers  have  made 
solid  advances  in  improving  the  service 
for  niral  people  but  they  are  still  far 
short  of  the  objective  of  a  parity  of  rates 
and  service  for  rural  people.  TWs  con- 
version to  dial  of  the  last  magneto  ex- 
change in  my  State  is  a  step  toward  ful- 
fillment of  that  goal. 


HOUSING    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  adequate,  safe  housing  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  facing  our  Nation. 
New  approaches  and  techniques  are  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  redress  the  present 
imbalance,  providing  decent  homes  not 
only  to  the  middle  class,  but  also  for 
those  of  modest  means.  The  Housing  De- 
velopment Corporation  represents  such 
an  aggregation  of  novel  ideas. 

The  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion represents  a  new  alliance  for  hous- 
ing progress,  including  business  and  the 
community. 

The  Ofifice  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
housing  program  staff  has  led  the  way  in 
assisting  interested  groups  in  developing 
their  own  variations  on  the  Hoiising  De- 
velopment Corporation  theme. 

OEO-sponsored  Housing  Development 
Corporations  have  replaced  the  frag- 
mented approach  imposed  by  disjointed 
pieces  of  housing  legislation  with  a  com- 
prehensive outlook,  based  on  the  total 


needs  of  the  family,  not  only  for  brick 
and  mortar,  but  for  social  services  as 
well. 

The  corporation,  through  its  technical 
assistance  services,  has  enabled  local 
civic,  church  and  labor  groups  to  wend 
their  way  through  the  mass  of  Federal 
regulations  and  apply  successfully  for 
FHA  insurance  necessary  for  establish- 
ing low-income  housing  ventures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  insertion  in  the  Record  of  the 
remarks  of  Michael  J.  Mazer,  Deputy 
Director,  Housing  Programs.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  on  OEO  experi- 
ence with  the  Housing  Development 
Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OEO  AND  THE  Housing  Development 
Corporation 

(Remarks  by  Michael  J.  Mazer.  Deputy  Di- 
rector,  Housing   Programs.   Office  of   Ek;o- 
nomlc  Opportunity,  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on   Development  Funds  and  Non- 
profit Housing  Development  Corporations, 
sponsored  by  Urban  America,  Monday,  No- 
vember 21,  1967.  Chicago.  HI.) 
Housing    development    corporations    have 
been  the  main  feature  of  OEO's  Community 
Action   demonstration   program   In    housing 
this  past  year.  They  represent  a  convergence 
of  several  different  Interests.  In  part  they  are 
an  attempt  to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  the 
nonprofit  sponsor.  In  part,  they  are  an  at- 
tempt to  create  Institutions  which  effectively 
advocate  for  poor  people  In  the  housing  sys- 
tem. And  In  part  they  are  an  attempt  to  re- 
late housing  programs  to  other  Community 
Action  efforts  as  part  of  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  poverty. 

Of  these  different  strands,  the  problem  of 
the  nonprofit  sponsor  Is  the  most  obvious. 
Virtually  all  housing  professionals  agree  that 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the  221(d)  (3). 
Rent  Supplement,  and  221(h)  programs  stem 
from  the  Inability  of  many,  If  not  most,  non- 
profit sponsors  to  deal  with  complex  real 
estate  issues.  Well-intentioned  and  energetic 
though  many  of  them  are,  nonprofit  sponsors 
seldom  have  the  expertise  or  the  access  to 
short-term  capital  which  successful  project 
development  requires.  Nor  do  they  have  the 
savvy  necessary  for  effective  operation  In 
urban  real  estate  markets. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  only  problem  Is 
the  nonprofit  sponsor.  An  often  reluctant 
FHA.  with  cautious  underwriters  and  time- 
consuming  procedures,  clearly  contributes  to 
the  difficulties  these  programs  have  In  many 
areas.  Nonetheless,  we  all  spend  too  much 
time  on  that  particular  convenient  whipping 
boy.  It  Is  only  In  the  last  year  or  so  that  we 
have  given  concerted  attention  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  and  how  to  provide  them  with  ef- 
fective resources  to  deal  with  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing  programs. 

The  housing  development  corporation  Is 
a  way  of  aggregating  resources  for  the  non- 
profit sponsor.  It  brings  together  the  lawyers, 
architects,  financial  analysts,  and  real-estate 
and  construction  specialists  needed  to  pre- 
pare applications  for  FHA  and  to  shepherd 
them  through  the  processing  stages.  With 
the  right  kind  of  men.  It  can  provide  the 
entrepreneurial  drive  which  tiie  private 
market  has  yet  to  supply  for  low-Income 
housing.  Equally  Important,  It  can  aggregate 
capital  In  a  revolving  fund,  that  all-Im- 
portant seed  money  without  which  nothing 
can  get  started.  By  bringing  together  these 
human  and  financial  resources,  the  develop- 
ment corporation  becomes  a  new  base  of  sup- 
port for  other  Institutions.  Existing  non- 
profit groups — churches,  labor  unions,  and 
civic  associations — can  draw  on  the  corpora- 
tion for  talents  which  they  are  unable  to 


muster  themselves;  and  they  In  turn  become 
the  formal  mortgagor  entitles. 

Although  technical  assistance  Is  a  basic 
function  of  the  development  corporation,  it 
Is  by  no  means  Its  only  purpKJse.  If  it  were, 
other  devices  might  be  Just  as  effective.  Com- 
petent packagers.  If  sufficiently  rewarded  by  a 
percentage  of  the  final  mortgage,  could  prob- 
ably do  the  Job.  Non-profit  sponsors  could 
call  on  such  assistance  and  pay  for  It  when 
It  succeeded.  This  Is  the  way  many  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly  (under  Section  202) 
receive  their  technical  asfilstance;  and  I  am 
sure  that  similar  devices  are  periodically  con- 
sidered by  FHA  for  their  own  programs. 

OEO  conceives  of  the  development  corpora- 
tion in  much  broader  terms  than  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance.  It  sees  this 
new  Institution  as  an  advocate  for  poor  peo- 
ple In  the  housing  system.  In  most,  and  per- 
haps all,  cities,  the  poor  have  no  way  of 
affecting  housing  policy.  Local  housing  au- 
thorities speak  to.  not  for.  poor  people. 
Boards  of  commissioners  are  appointed  as 
{>art  of  local  political  processes.  They  do  not, 
and  were  not  Intended,  to  represent  poor 
people.  Nor  do  local  renewal  agencies  or  local 
banks  or  local  FHA  oflSces.  Community  Action 
Agencies,  by  contrast,  were  created  specifi- 
cally to  deal  with  poor  people's  problems  in 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  way.  They 
were  created  to  represent  poor  people  and 
their  problems.  Whatever  their  shortcomings, 
and  I  suspect  we  at  OEO  are  more  aware  of 
them  than  even  their  most  vigorous  critics.  I 
know  of  no  other  local  agencies  which  are 
either  more  concerned  about  or  more  repre- 
sentative of  poor  people.  We  see  the  housing 
development  corporation  extending  to  a 
special  purpose  this  general  Idea  of  Com- 
munity Action.  We  see  It  pushing,  prodding, 
and  persuading  other  specialized  housing 
agencies  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
housing  problems  of  poor  p)eople.  And  we  see 
It  bringing  together  various  community  re- 
sources for  a  coherent  attack  on  these  hous- 
ing problems. 

These  purposes  can  be  served  In  several 
different  ways.  In  every  community  there 
are  potential  resources  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing development.  Banks,  labor  unions,  real 
estate  firms  and  associations,  lawyers,  poli- 
ticians, and  construction  firms  all  have  con- 
tributions to  make.  They  are  seldom  brought 
together  In  a  single  forum  to  discuss  these 
problems,  much  less  to  act  upon  them.  Thev 
are  virtually  never  brought  together  with  th^" 
poor  people  their  contributions  are  Intended 
to  serve.  We  see  the  boards  of  directors  of 
housing  development  corporations  serving 
this  purpose.  We  see  them  as  diverse  and 
representative  bodies,  creating  new  coali- 
tions to  give  Impetus  to  low-Income  housing 
programs.  We  see  them  speaking  for,  not  to, 
poor  people. 

Similar  purposes  can  be  served  at  other 
levels.  The  disparate  agencies  which  deal  with 
low-Income  housing  often  have  little  or  no 
contact  with  one  another.  Many  simply  do 
not  know  what  the  others  are  doing.  The 
development  corporation,  focusing  on  the 
entire  housing  problem  of  poor  people  In  Its 
area,  can  do  much  to  encourage  coordina- 
tion. It  can  suggest  ways  of  using  FHA 
and  public  housing  programs  together. 
It  can  relate  housing  development  to  code 
enforcement,  urban  renewal,  and  other  pro- 
grams of  city  agencies.  More  than  that.  It 
can  play  a  direct  role  in  cooperative  efforts 
with  other  agencies,  utilizing  Its  specific 
skills  to  supplement  their  programs.  In  Phila- 
delphia, for  Instance,  the  housing  develop- 
ment corporation  Is  acting  as  acquisition 
agent  for  many  of  the  houses  to  be  reha- 
bilitated under  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Authority's  massive  used  house  program.  Its 
flexibility  win  permit  the  housing  authority 
to  acquire  many  units  more  rapidly  and  less 
expensively  than  It  could  by  Itself,  and  In 
that  way.  make  feasible  a  program  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  unworkable. 
Although  we  hope  that  much  of  the  work 
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of  development  corporations  will  Involve  co- 
ordination rather  than  conflict,  we  realize 
that  advocacy  for  the  poor  will  sometimes 
lead  to  vigorous  public  disagreement  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  legitimacy  and 
importance  of  this  role.  In  many  places, 
housing  agencies  are  no  more  responsive  to 
poor  people  and  their  problems  than  other 
old-line  agencies.  At  least  one  aspect  of 
Community  Action  Is  persuasion  of  such 
agencies  to  operate  In  ways  more  responsive 
to  and  effective  for  poor  people.  If  that  In- 
volves public  criticism  and  open  conflict,  we 
must  accept  It  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
process  of  Institutional  change.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  realize  that  long  range  re- 
sults depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  spe- 
cialized housing  agencies  at  all  levels — local. 
State,  and  Federal — and  that  cooperation 
does  not  ordinarily  follow  swift  kicks  In  the 
shin. 

In  the  long  run.  we  hope  that  the  work  of 
these  corporations  will  encompass  more  than 
the  development  of  housing.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  related  area  Is  housing  man- 
agement. Until  quite  recently  most  of  the 
discussion  of  low-Income  housing  concen- 
trated on  housing  development:  how  many 
units  could  be  built  by  whom  at  what  cost. 
Within  the  last  year,  however,  there  has 
been  Increasing  concern  about  the  manage- 
ment of  housing  for  poor  people.  Put  more 
broadly,  we  are  all  suddenly  more  aware  of 
feelings  among  poor  people,  and  especially 
among  poor  black  people,  about  their  lack  of 
control  of  the  environment  around  them. 
These  deeply  hostile  feelings  clearly  extend 
to  housing.  They  are  expressed  constantly 
In  vandalism  and  periodically  In  widespread 
destruction.  If  these  feelings  are  to  change, 
tenure  and  management  patterns  must 
change. 

The  most  effective  remedy  Is  ownership. 
The  response  to  Senator  Percy's  Initiatives 
and  the  Senate  housing  subcommittee's  bill 
Indicate  there  Is  widespread  support  for  pro- 
grams to  encourage  ownership  among  poor 
people.  We  can  probably  expect  legislation  of 
this  sort  within  the  next  year.  Yet  we  all 
realize  that  It  will  take  a  very  long  time  for 
such  programs  to  reach  large  numbers  of 
people.  In  f  e  short  run.  we  have  to  look  for 
ways  In  which  the  management  of  housing 
Is  more  responsive  to  poor  people's  needs  and 
problems.  We  have  to  look  for  ways  of  giving 
poor  people  a  say  In  the  management  of  the 
housing  they  occupy.  Devices  like  manage- 
ment committees,  advisory  bodies,  and  the 
employment  of  tenants  by  housing  manage- 
ment firms  all  point  In  this  direction.  Cor- 
porations of  tenants  to  menage  their  own 
housing  is  an  even  fuller  and  potentially 
much  more  effective  step.  Such  an  approach 
would  put  management  fees  In  the  tenants' 
pockets,  and,  more  Important,  would  allow 
them  some  meaningful  measure  of  control 
over  their  houses. 

The  ability  of  corporations  created  for 
housing  development  to  Implement  manage- 
ment programs  will  vary  from  situation  to 
situation.  Some  corporations  will  themselves 
be  sponsors  and  can  create  such  management 
programs  directly.  Others  can  urge  them 
upon  nonprofit  sponsors  they  have  assisted, 
most  of  whom  will  have  little  Idea  of  how 
to  manage  their  newly  acquired  properties. 
Still  others  will  be  able  to  assist  and  en- 
courage neighborhood  groups  which  want  to 
affect  housing  management  but  don't  know 
how  to  proceed. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  new  approaches 
to  management.  It  is  urgent  that  hous- 
ing programs  be  linked  to  human  services 
and  community  development.  We  think  that 
housing  development  corporations,  partic- 
ularly If  they  are  delegate  agencies  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  can  do  this.  They 
can  develop  employment  training  programs 
that  are  part  of  their  rehabilitation  and  new 


construction  efforts,  or  they  can  relate  to 
ongoing  training  programs  of  othei'  agen- 
cies. They  can  use  their  leverage  In  the 
housing  markets  to  help  break  down  some 
of  the  barriers  In  the  building  trades  un- 
ions. They  can  develop  block  organizations 
around  their  newly  develop>ed  housing,  or 
can  assist  the  neighborhood  programs  of 
the  Community  Action  Agency  in  doing  so. 
Finally,  they  can  use  their  housing  pro- 
grams to  achieve  related  goals  like  op)en 
occupancy,  either  directly  or  through  as- 
sistance of  sponsors  who  wish  to  produoe 
Integrated  housing. 

With  these  many  complex  goals,  how  likely 
are  development  corporations  to  achieve 
their  alms?  For  the  central  goal — the  de- 
velopment of  housing — we  are  confident  that 
the  corporations  will  do  a  good  Job.  It  is 
true  that  start-up  problems,  as  In  any  In- 
stltutlon-bulldlng.  require  an  Initial  grace 
period  for  each  of  the  corjwratlons.  Yet 
once  they  are  well  underway,  the  results 
are   striking. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  low-Income  hous- 
ing development  corporation  In  North  Caro- 
lina. In  the  period  between  the  inception 
of  the  221(d)(3)  program  and  the  begln- 
lUng  of  the  corporation's  work,  only  380 
units  had  been  completed  or  begun  In  the 
entire  State.  Against  this,  the  corpwratlon 
set  a  relatively  modest  goal  of  800  units  In 
a  pwrlod  of  roughly  two  and  a  half  years. 
Now,  after  Just  a  little  more  than  a  year 
of  operation,  that  goal  has  been  Increased 
to  a  realistic  minimum  of  1800  units  (worth 
$17,800,000)  and  a  hopeful  maximum  of 
3950  units  (worth  $40,325,000).  If  we  take 
1800  units  as  the  expected  outcome,  a  total 
OEO  Investment  of  $450,000  In  administra- 
tive costs  and  revolving  funds  will  have  pro- 
duced some  40  times  Its  value  In  housing. 
The  administrative  costs  themselves,  some 
$200,000,  are  little  more  than  1%  of  the 
exp)ected  minimum  value  of  housing  to  be 
produced.  This  represents  to  us  the  very 
small  but  necessary  expenditure  required 
to  make  other  Federal  programs  work  more 
effectively  for  pvoor  people. 

A  secondary,  hut  no  less  important,  effect 
of  the  North  Carolina  corpjoration's  work  Is 
widespread  Interest  in  these  housing  pro- 
grams. The  corporation's  op>eratlons  were 
Initially  limited  to  four  medium-sized  cities. 
But  Its  early  successes  and  effective  staff 
work  created  Interest  elsewhere,  among  jx>- 
tentlal  nonprofit  sponsors,  city  officials,  and 
the  private  sector.  As  a  result,  the  corpora- 
tion has  now  exp>anded  its  operations  to  the 
entire  State.  It  has  also  begun  to  explore 
rural  housing  programs.  These  ripple  effects 
are  creating  a  broader  base  for  effective 
hoxislng   programs   throughout   the   State. 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Development 
CorpxM-ation  is  another  example  of  what  we 
can  exp>ect  once  Initial  start-up  problems  are 
solved.  Its  first  annual  report,  for  1966,  lists 
some  850  units  In  process,  worth  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000.  These  Include  the  first 
new  residential  construction  In  recent  mem- 
ory m  one  ghetto  neighborhood,  a  group 
of  hotises  rehabilitated  by  the  corporation 
and  sold  under  221(d)(2),  the  bulk  of  the 
houses  financed  under  a  special  mortgage 
fund  created  for  the  ghetto  by  the  city's 
four  largest  mutual  savings  banks,  a  number 
of  21(d)(3)  projects  by  nonprofit  sponsors, 
several  houses  rehabilitated  by  a  neighbor- 
hood corporation,  and  one  house  rehabil- 
itated by  Armstrong  Cork.  This  Impressive 
mix  of  approaches  has  been  augmented  this 
year  by  the  acquisition  of  prop>ertles  need- 
ing minimal  rehabllitetlon,  a  221(h)  pro- 
gram, several  Rent  Supplement  commit- 
ments, and  the  corporation's  participation  as 
acquisition  agent  In  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Authority's  5000-unit  used  house  pro- 
gram. 

The  Washington  Housing  Development 
Corporation,  now  about  six  months  Into  op- 
eration, Is  developing  a  number  of  different 


projects.  The  most  controversial,  rehabilita- 
tion of  290  urut«  In  three  large  deteriorated 
buildings  In  the  heart  of  the  ghetto,  Is  still 
under  negotiations  with  FHA  Others  include 
the  development  of  1100  new  units  in  North- 
east Washington,  several  hundred  units  out- 
side the  city  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  parcels  within  the  city. 
On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  expjerl- 
ences.  we  are  understandably  optimistic 
about  the  corporations'  abilities  to  produce 
housing.  At  the  moment,  we  can  see  two 
major  problems  for  the  future.  The  first,  as 
always.  Is  money.  In  some  instances,  we  have 
been  able  to  put  up  a  small  amount  of  money 
for  a  revolving  fund.  These  were  in  our 
earlier  grants,  like  North  Carolina.  It  is  now 
evident,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  year,  that 
OEO  will  be  unable  to  do  this  on  a  regular 
basis.  We  simply  do  not  have  enough  money. 
As  a  result,  the  corporations  which  we  sup- 
ported this  last  year  received  only  admin- 
istrative expenses  from  OEO.  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  small  amount  of  money  for 
Interest  to  start  borrowing  a  revolving  fund. 
In  the  future,  given  our  funding  situation.  It 
is  clear  that  OEO  will  be  able  to  provide  orUy 
administrative  costs. 

OEO-funded  development  corporations  will 
thus  have  to  raise  revolving  funds  them- 
selves. This  will  require  active  participation 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Money  will 
have  to  come  from  banks,  unions,  pension 
funds,  foundations,  and  other  community 
sources.  Ilils  involvement  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  can  be  a  tremendous  advantage. 
It  Is.  after  all.  part  of  the  basic  notion  of 
Community  Action.  At  the  same  time,  it 
means  that  our  development  corporations 
will  be  unable  to  function  effectively  until 
they  can  raise  money  for  their  revolving 
funds.  Without  short-term  capital,  their 
flexibility  is  sorely  hampered  and  their 
volume  severely  curtailed.  The  ability  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Develoi>ment  Corpora- 
tion to  move  quickly  has  clearly  been  aided 
by  the  $2,000,000  which  the  city  put  up  for  a 
revolving  fund.  The  start-up  problems  of  the 
Washington  corporation,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  in  large  measure  be  traced  to  its  lack  of 
capital.  When  the  Washington  community 
completes  the  task  of  putting  together  a 
development  fund,  a  process  now  well  tmder 
way,  the  effectiveness  of  the  corporation  will 
surely  be  enhanced. 

The  other  problem  with  OEO  funding  is 
the  Congressional  limitation  on  salaries.  Our 
legislation  restricts  salaries  under  the  Com- 
munity Action  program  to  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  from  OEO  grants.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  difficult  to  recruit  the  necessary  top 
caliber  personnel  at  such  salaries.  Communi- 
ties win  have  to  raise  additional  money, 
either  from  public  or  private  sources,  to  aug- 
ment OEO  money  If  development  corpora- 
tions are  to  become  the  effective  housing 
Institutions  we  envisage.  This  has  been  the 
pattern  thus  far.  and  will  have  to  continue 
under  any  expanded  program. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  problem  of 
money,  there  Is  a  conceptual  problem  of  the 
appropriate  level  of  oi>eratlon.  All  the  pro- 
grams I  have  described  operate  at  cltywlde. 
metropolitan,  or  statevrtde  levels.  We  have 
also  funded  several  neighborhood  develop- 
ment corporations,  and  have  encouraged  the 
larger  corporations  to  work  with  neighbor- 
hood affiliates.  Thus  far,  programs  at  the 
neighborhood  level  are  having  a  more  diffi- 
cult time  than  their  bigger  brothers.  Al- 
though much  more  evidence  has  to  be  ac- 
cumulated before  final  programmatic  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  neighborhood  Is  not  the  appropriate 
level  for  aggregating  housing  development 
resources.  It  may  be  too  difficult  to  attract 
the  right  kind  of  personnel  to  neighborhood 
op)erations  or  to  plug  neighborhood  corpora- 
tions Into  the  cltywlde  nexus  of  Institutions 
that  affects  housing  development. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  that  neigh- 
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borhood  corporations  can  more  effectively 
deal  with  social  services  and  community  or- 
ganization than  cltywlde  corporations  can. 
Larger  Institutions  are  of  necessity  more  re- 
moved from  neighborhood  people.  They  are 
not  perceived  by  neighborhoods  as  their  or- 
ganizations. We  thus  exi>ect  that  corpora- 
tions based  In  neighborhoods  can  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  with  management  and  community 
development  programs.  Neighborhood  groups 
can  effectively  organize  tenant  management 
corporations,  recruit  for  Job  training  pro- 
grams, create  block  organizations,  and  In- 
volve residents  as  program  participants.  The 
most  effective  long  range  pattern  may  well 
be  for  cltywlde  corporations  to  concentrate 
on  developing  housing  and  for  neighborhood 
groups  to  concentrate  on  managing  and 
maintaining  properties  and  administering 
related  programs. 

Housing  development  corporations  have 
not  yet  operated  for  a  long  enough  time  for 
us  to  Unow  how  effective  they  will  be  In 
Unking  housing  programs  to  the  rest  of  Com- 
munity Action.  In  these  early  stages,  their 
activities  have  correctly,  and  almost  entirely, 
concentrated  on  the  dlfflcult  and  complex 
problem  of  building,  acquiring,  and  rehabili- 
tating housing.  At  project  proposal-writing 
and  reviewing  stages  all  of  us  conslstsently  un- 
derestimate how  dlfflcult  those  tasks  will  be. 
We  always  expect  corporation  staffs  to  have 
time  left  over  for  other  purposes.  Thus  far 
that  extra  time  has  been  scarce  and  programs 
over  and  above  housing  limited. 

There  are.  however,  steps  in  that  direction. 
Philadelphia  has  used  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  In  cleaning,  sealing^  and  re- 
habilitation. It  has  a  full-time  community 
worker  dealing  with  neighborhood  groups. 
Washington  has  wide-ranging  contacts 
among  community  groups  in  the  area  in 
which  It  Is  operating;  it  has  effectively  gained 
their  support  of  Its  program.  It  has  helped 
the  Community  Action  Agency  neighborhood 
workers  organize  i>eople  seeking  better  city 
code  enforcement.  In  St.  Louis,  neighborhood 
residents  have  been  employed  as  painters  and 
tilesetters;  neighborhood  workers  have  helped 
residents  of  newly  rehabilitated  housing  deal 
with  financial  and  personal  problems,  A  home 
maintenance  school  trains  residents  and 
lends  them  tools  to  fix  their  houses.  All  of 
these  bits  and  pieces  are  Inklings  of  what 
we  can  expect  in  larger  volume  in  the  future. 
Once  the  housing  development  process  be- 
comes more  regularized,  we  can  expect  the 
corporations  to  forge  progressively  more  ef- 
fective linkages  with  other  aspects  of  Com- 
munity Action. 

We  think  these  linkages  are  crucial.  Just  as 
we  think  the  corporation's  role  as  advocate 
for  poor  people  is  crucial.  We  think  this  is 
OEO's  important  contribution  to  the  hous- 
ing development  field.  We  think  thl«  is  what 
differentiates  the  development  corporation 
from  the  development  fund.  We  ttflnk  this 
approach  is  sound  and  in  the  long  run  will 
make  more  meaningful  use  of  housing  pro- 
grams for  poor  people. 

The  response  to  the  development  corpora- 
tion has  been  widespread  and  enthusiastic. 
Cities  all  over  the  country  have  asked  for 
OEO  assistance  In  developing  such  Institu- 
tions. Large  numbers  of  cities  have  proposed 
development  corporations  In  their  Model 
Cities  applications.  We  think  this  response  Is 
evidence  of  a  widely  felt  and  crucial  need. 

OEO  is  now  ready  to  move  to  a  larger  pro- 
gram of  development  corporations.  The  dem- 
onstration phase  is  over;  It  Is  time  for  more 
w^ldespread  action.  As  you  all  know,  our  leg- 
islation is  still  pending.  The  Senate  version 
gives  Community  Action  Agencies  explicit 
encouragement  to  create  housing  service  and 
develooment  organizations  as  delegate  agen- 
cies. The  House  version  expresses  the  same 
Intent  more  generally.  We  hope  that  the  final 
legislation  will  include  this  encouragement, 
as  well  as  the  fund  to  make  the  hope  reality. 
For  that,  we  can  only  wait  and  see.i 


JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Luis  Negron- 
Femandez,  addressed  the  National  In- 
stitute on  International  Law  in  New  Or- 
leans on  September  29.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  that  address  and  I 
want  to  share  Chief  Justice  Negron- 
Fernandez'  ideas  with  my  colleagues. 

The  chief  justice  is  also  the  President 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
icas. In  his  speech  he  recounted  the  de- 
velopment of  that  body  and  its  efforts  In 
behalf  of  an  Independent  judiciary  and 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  administration  of 
justice  throughout  this  hemisphere. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  Senate, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  text  of 
the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Negron- 
Fernandez  to  the  National  Institute  on 
International  Law  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Americas: 
Alliance  for  Justice 

(Address  by  Chief  Justice  Luis  Negron-Fer- 
nandez,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  President.  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  Americas.  Friday. 
September  29,  1967) 

In  the  Spring  of  1965  the  Chief  Justices 
of  twelve  Latin  American  countries — Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  Chile,  Nicaragua. 
Paraguay,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela — met  during 
the  14th  Conference  of  the  Interamerlcan 
Bar  Association,  In  San  Juan,  with  Associate 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  a  historic  meeting  known  as  the  First 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Americas. 

After  two  working  sessions  of  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  discussion  on  the  topic  of  Judicial 
Independence,  the  Conference  adopted  the 
following  Declaration  of  Principles: 

"The  First  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas,  assembled  in  the  City  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico  from  May  24  through 
26.  1965,  consisting  of  Chief  Justices  and 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  America,  being 
aware  that  a  stable  Judiciary,  free  from  in- 
terference and  pressure  of  any  nature,  is  of 
paramount  Importance  for  the  Rule  of  Law 
in  a  representative  democracy,  assumes  its 
historic  responsibility  in  the  strengthening 
of  democracy  and  solemnly  declares — 

First:  A  vigorous  and  independent  judi- 
ciary is  a  fundamental  requisite,  a  basic  ele- 
ment for  the  very  existence  of  any  society 
that  res{>ects  the  Rule  of  Law.  Judicial  in- 
dependence should  be  secured  by  means  of 
legal  and  constitutional  guarantees  that 
render  Impossible  any  Interference  or  pres- 
sure of  any  nature  with  the  Judicial  func- 
tion. 

Second:  The  Judges  and  other  Judicial  of- 
ficers should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  and  Integrity;  political  or  partisan 
criteria  should  not  be  used  In  the  selection 
of  the  members  of  the  judiciary.  For  the 
attainment  of  these  goals,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  particular  Judicial  structure 
of  each  state,  adequate  mechanisms  are 
needed  to  make  the  principles  necessary  for 
judicial  independence  a  reality. 

Third:  Security  In  office  Is  an  essential 
element  for  the  achievement  of  true  Judicial 
Independence.  Judges  should  not  be  removed 


from  office  except  for  constitutionally  es- 
'  tabllshed  reasons  and  by  due  process  of  law. 
Fourth;  The  economic  autonomy  of  the 
Judicial  Power,  based  on  resources  that  per- 
mit the  fulfillment  of  its  high  mission, 
should  be  constitutionally  recognized.  Judges 
should  receive  adequate  compensation  in 
order  to  free  them  from  the  pressures  of 
economic  insecurity.  This  compensation 
should  not  be  altered  to  their  detriment. 

FMfth:  It  primarily  behooves  the  lawyers, 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  Judiciary,  to  make  sure 
that  the  principles  contained  in  this  Dec- 
laration are  truly  achieved  and  maintained. 
Sixth:  Judicial  independence  In  America 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  creation 
and  development  of  permanent  professional 
organlzaUons  and  by  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  through  International 
congresses  and  conferences. 

This  Declaration  of  Principles  shall  \m 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico. 

Signed  In  the  City  of  San  Juan  Bautista  ce 
Puerto  Rico  on  this  twenty  sixth  day  of  May 
In  the  year  of  nineteen  sixty  five. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Puerto  Rico  en- 
dorsed and  adopted  as  its  own  the  Declara- 
tion of  San  Juan.  In  the  understanding  that 
it  was  its  historic  responsibility  to  do  so, 
and  obliged  Itself  to  be  a  guardian  of  the 
principles  therein  stated. 

The  Declaration  was  also  endorsed  by  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  General  Assembly,  at  their  1965  meetings 
in  Miami. 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists. 
In  the  June  1966  Issue  of  its  Bulletin,  com- 
mented on  the  Conference  and  the  Declara- 
tion: 

■'Together  with  other  gratifying  moves 
such  as  the  creation  of  the  Latin  American 
Parliament  .  .  .  and  the  trend  towards  eco- 
nomic integration,  which  has  taken  concrete 
form  in  the  establishment  of  various  re- 
gional bodies  such  as  the  Latin-American 
Free  Trade  Association,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  and  the  Institute  for 
the  Integration  of  Latin  America,  this  Con- 
ference reveals  the  existence  of  a  clear  aware- 
ness among  the  governing  and  educated 
classes  in  Latin  America  of  the  need  to  co- 
ordinate and  harmonise  national  efforts  for 
the  effective  promotion  of  the  Rule  of  Law. 
reflects  a  genuine  and  well-founded  respect 
for  the  principles  underlying  It,  and  recog- 
nizes that  a  system  founded  on  the  Rule  of 
Law  is  the  sole  safeguard  for  human  rights." 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  speaking  at  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  Dinner  hailed  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  saying  "A  hundred  years 
from  now  this  Declaration  will  be  regarded 
as  a  landmark  In  creating  Judicial  stability 
In  the  Americas  and  as  a  document  compara- 
ble In  significance  to  the  Magna  Carta  itself." 
It  is  too  soon  to  pass  Judgment  now  on 
this  prediction,  but  never  before  in  history 
the  highest  Judicial  officers  of  the  hemisphere 
had  spoken  In  concert  to  the  man  of  the 
Americas,  and  to  governments  as  well,  on 
the  necessity  of  an  Independent  judiciary  as 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem, as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  administration  of 
justice  In  a  Free  Society. 

The  Declaration  of  San  Juan  is  more  than 
a  Declaration  of  principles:  it  is  a  call  to  the 
conscience  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
mental, political  and  military  leaders  of  the 
hemisphere  to  honor  the  Rule  of  Law.  to  re- 
spect the  judicial  function  by  abstaining 
from  any  interference  and  pressure  of  any 
nature,  a  pronouncement  Intended  to  pro- 
mote judicial  stability  and  develop  political 
restraint.  It  Is  not  only  a  statement  of  gen- 
erally accepted  norms  and  aspirations 
founded  in  the  values  of  judicial  independ- 
ence. It  Is  a  mutual  promise,  a  common  pur- 
pose, a  firm  determination  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  hemisphere  to  give  vertical  support  to 
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its  significance.  It  Is,  as  far  as  a  non-govern- 
mental organization  like  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  Americas  can  speak  through  its 
members  on  governmental  relationships  per- 
taining to  them  in  their  respective  countries, 
a  moral  Alliance  for  Justice. 

This  Alliance  was  ratified  In  a  second  Con- 
ference that  convened  In  San  Juan  In  Oc- 
tober 1966,  attended  by  Chief  Justices  or 
Justices  of  thirteen  Latin  American  coun- 
tries  Bolivia.   Chile,   Colombia,   Costa  Rica. 

n  Salvador,  Peru.  Dominican  Republic. 
Uruguay.  Honduras.  Nicaragua.  Panama, 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela — and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  In  that  second 
meeting  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americas  was  created  as  a  non-profit,  non- 
governmental permanent  organization  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  its 
constitutive  Charter  the  Conference  shall 
meet  in  San  Juan  every  two  years,  but  may 
meet  In  any  other  country  and  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Conference  Itself  may  decide  by 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  members  pres- 
ent. Its  objectives  and  purposes  are  outlined 
In  the  Charter  as  follows : 

"1.  To  sponsor  forums,  studies,  research 
and  consultations  among  the  members  of  the 
judiciary  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent 
on  problems  related  to  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  so  as  to  strengthen  its  independ- 
ence as  an  indispensable  requirement  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  Rule  of  Law;  to  Improve 
and  simplify  all  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures;  and  to  stimulate  the  adoption 
and  application  of  standards  that  dignify  the 
Judicial  function. 

2.  To  provide  means  of  information  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Continent,  texts.  JurU- 
prudence,  studies,  and  research  In  the  fields 
of  Law,  judicial  administration  and  court 
operation,  and  advise  them  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  measures  adopted  In  different 
countries,  within  their  respecUve  systems. 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  judicial  function. 

3.  To  develop  an  educational  program 
through  the  establishment  of  Judicial 
Schools  and  sponsor  the  exchange  of  magis- 
trates and  Jurists  of  the  different  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  coalescence  of  the  princi- 
ples sancUoned  In  the  Declaration  of  San 
Juan,  which  is  attached  herewith  as  part  of 
this    Constitutive    Charter. 

The  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Justice  of  the  countries  which  were  repre- 
sented in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference 
held  In  May  1965  and  in  the  second  meeting 
held  In  October  1966.  as  well  as  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  San  Juan  and  of  the  Con- 
stitutive Charter,  are  members  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  Americas.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere  that  were  not  repre- 
sented In  the  first  two  meetings  may  become 
members  upon  admittance  by  the  Conference 
In  a  plenary  session  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  members  present. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Conference  Is 
scheduled  for  April  1968.  to  pass  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  specific  projects  In  member  countries 
within  the  scope  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
Conference's  objectives  Pilot  projects  spon- 
sormg  seminars  for  trial  and  appellate  court 
Judges  and  research  on  judicial  procedure, 
civil  as  well  as  criminal.  Including  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  type  of  trial,  due  process,  ball 
and  hal>eas  corpus,  and  on  Judicial  adminis- 
tration and  the  scope  of  the  Judicial  function 
by  an  independent  Judiciary.  wi:i  be  exam- 
ined as  part  of  the  programs  to  be  developed 
under  the  project  of  the  Judicial  Schools.  A 
program  of  research  on  the  need  of  judicial 
reform — structural,  organizational  and  func- 
tional— win  be  under  examination. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Americas  Is 
Intended  to  be  both  a  consultative  and  a 
promotional  organization  in  the  development 
and  application  of  modem  techniques  of 
court  administration  and  In  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Judicial  process  and  the  concept  of 
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fairness  In  the  recognition  and  protection  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  his  personal  freedoms, 
through  judicial  Independence,  Judicial  and 
procedural  reform  and  the  adoption  of  the 
highest  standards  of  conduct  for  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  hemisphere.  In  Its  goal  to  depoUtl- 
callze  Justice,  together  with  the  unification 
of  the  law.  In  substance  and  in  form,  as  far 
as  feasible.  In  an  effort  to  remove  obstacles 
that  might  hinder  or  delay  economic  devel- 
opment. If  economic  integration  Is  sought, 
legal  integration — or  the  hemlspherlzatlon  of 
the  law — must  either  precede  or  follow  as  a 
neceesary  comp>onent  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  society. 

In  this  field,  two  major  projects  appear 
as  immediate  objectives: 

(1)  A  Latin  American  project  of  Court 
Assistance  and  Research  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Anaerlcas.  following  essentially  the 
pattern  of  the  Nation  Court  Assistance  Act 
proposed  by  Senator  Tydlngs  and  current- 
ly under  congressional  consideration. 

(2)  A  Latin  American  project,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Integral  Law  of  America 
Research  Center  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Americas,  for  the  progressive  unifica- 
tion and  harmonization  of  the  substantive 
law  in  specific  transactions  in  order  to  avoid 
law  conflicts,  complementing  the  study  and 
research  projects  relating  to  the  choice  of 
competing  law  rules  under  way  by  United 
Nations  regional  organizations  and  other 
Inter-governmental  organizations. 

Science  has  progressed  vertically  while 
man's  cultural  habits  have  not.  They  are  still 
permeated  with  the  residues  of  a  culture 
of  aggression  and  conquest,  of  p)olltlcal 
domination.  America  is  besieged  from  the 
outside  and  from  the  inside.  Our  personal 
liberties  and  civil  rights  are  being  exercised 
by  our  social  components,  at  times,  almost 
lawlessly  to  a  point  beyond  recognition.  We 
are  experiencing  today  the  exploitation  of  in- 
equalities, the  social  connotations  and  re- 
sults of  a  culture  of  affluency  and  a  subcul- 
ture of  poveny,  the  consequences  that  revolve 
around  the  emotional  imbalances  and  frus- 
trations of  part  of  our  Society. 

Our  problem  Is  to  keep  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  Rule  of  Law  and  social  or- 
der— both  national  and  International— para- 
mount to  civil  disobedience  and  aggression, 
while  keeping  from  erosion  in  our  own  land 
the  inhibitory  mandate  of  due  process  of 
the  5th  and  i4th  Amendments  of  the  Fed- 
eral ConstltuUon,  in  their  proclamation  of 
the  moral  values  of  fairness  for  the  validity 
of  the  judicial  process  and  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice. 

The  golden  rule  for  the  judicial  conscience 
embodied  In  the  words  of  Cap.  40  of  the 
Magna  Carta  "To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no 
one  deny  or  defer  right  or  JusUce "  con- 
tains an  ethical  value  which  is  as  good  to- 
day as  it  was  seven  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
when  King  John's  Charter  was  sealed  In  the 
year  1215. 

Learned  Hand's  admonition  "Thou  shalt 
not  ration  Justice"  are  words  written  In 
granite  with  the  force  of  a  commandment 
for  all  generations  to  come.  Good  they  were 
when  delivered  in  1951  to  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  providing  defense  counsel  to 
poor  defendants  to  protect  their  right  to  a 
fair  trial.  Good  they  are  today,  and  good 
vrtll  they  be  tomorrow,  to  convey  an  ad- 
monition and  an  Inspiration  to  Judges  to 
dispense  Justice  in  plenitude. 

Each  country,  each  generation,  will  give  Its 
own  Importance,  Its  own  dimension  to  these 
eternal  words,  but  no  man  that  senses  Jus- 
Uce and  respects  human  dignity,  anywhere 
In  the  world,  should  dare  to  disregard  their 
commandment. 

Many  ways  may  be  thought  of  for  the 
effective  orientation  of  the  judicial  con- 
science and  the  appropriate  integraUon  of 
the  judicial  order  of  the  hemisphere.  But 
none  to  me  more  promising  for  this  so-much- 
needed  process  of  hemlsphertzation  than  this 


spontaneous  non-governmental  great  Alli- 
ance of  the  American  Judlcl&ry  known  as  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Amer;cas  An  Alli- 
ance for  Justice  to   make  Amenca  greater: 

A  concept  of  international  unity,  not  oU 
political  domination. 

A  process  for  the  preservation  of  human 
values,  not  for  the  disintegration  of  national 
cultures  or  identities. 

An  organ  of  admiration,  not  of  disdain. 

An  instrument  of  progress,  not  of  stag- 
nation. 

A  way  of  life  of  everlasting  values,  not  a 
transient  proposition  of  ephemeral  con- 
veniences. 

A  monument  to  create,  not  to  demollrii. 

A  temple  to  worship,  not  to  desecrate 

Such  is  the  Image  and  the  program  for 
action  that  we  offer  to  the  man  of  the  Ameri- 
cas in  his  quest  for  Justice.  It  may  sound  as 
a  dream  in  our  time,  but  It  is  rather  a  chal- 
lenge for  a  Joint  venture  of  visionaries  and 
pragmatics  as  weU  for  the  concretion  of  the 
great  ideaU  of  human  solidarity  and  dignity 
that  form  part  of  the  American  legacy. 

The  temple  has  to  be  built. 

If  we  start  it.  if  we  stand  by  It,  some — U 
not  we — may  get  to  see  Its  completion. 


SAD  CHRISTMAS  FOR  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
this  Christmas  season  Is  not  a  time  of 
rejoicing  in  all  ways.  During  the  last  few 
days,  I  have  noted  advertisement  after 
advertisement  glowing  with  reports  of 
exciting  jaguar  coats,  leopard  trimmings, 
decorations,  and  full-size  clothing,  furs 
made  out  of  all  various  species  of  beauti- 
ful animals  that  are  facing  extinction 
and  that  are  very  likely  to  have  been  shot 
and  exported  illegally,  and  alligators 
which  are  to  be  obtained  In  this  country 
practically  only  by  poaching.  Indeed, 
these  hides  and  furs  are  valuable  and 
rare,  because  they  are  the  skins  of 
species  which  are  fast  disappearing  al- 
together from  this  earth.  It  Is  bad  enough 
that  some  Impoverished  native  in  Africa 
risks  his  life,  or  a  better  off  but  no  less 
ignorant  American,  kills  the  disappear- 
ing animals  In  order  to  earn  a  living — 
but  It  Is  truly  criminal  that  purchasers 
all  over  this  country  have  no  better  con- 
science than  to  supply  this  livelihood  to 
illegal  killers  and  Illegal  Impoiters  of  the 
hides  of  endangered  species  by  buying 
and  selling  their  end  products. 

I  hope  that  people  of  conscience  among 
the  American  public  will  react  In  indig- 
nation that  such  merchandise  that 
threaten  the  extinction  of  entire  species 
should  be  offered  to  the  less  well-in- 
formed, and  that  there  wiU  be  a  public 
outcry  against  this  underhanded,  un- 
ethical practice  of  merchandising  of 
illegally  procured  skins  by  the  stores,  by 
the  manufacturers  and  by  all  the  agents 
of  death  to  several  species  of  our  world's 
scarcest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  treas- 
ured animals. 

There  has  been  increasing  reaction  by 
the  press  and  by  the  public  against  the 
growing  danger  of  the  leopards,  the  alli- 
gators, the  sea  turtles,  and  other  fasci- 
nating and  beautiful  animals  becoming 
extinct.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  increas- 
ing awareness  will  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  public  Indignation  against  the 
Illegal  practices  that  enable  fur  and  hide 
exploitation  of  these  endangered  species 
to  continue.  That  stores  will  decline  to 
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offer  such  wares,  and  manufacturers  will 
not  make  them  from  illegally  taken  skins. 

This  has  not  yet  occurred — In  fact  a 
member  of  my  stafif  recently  was  shocked 
to  see  on  sale  in  the  bargain  basement  of 
a  Boston  store,  a  leopard  skin  coat 
marked  down  to  almost  $1,000 — a  price 
which  Justifies  the  killing  of  no  proud, 
beautiful  animal  in  our  world  today,  that 
Is  fast  becoming  extinct. 

Yet  America  herself  has  no  law  pro- 
hibiting such  Illegally  taken  furs  and 
hides  importation — and  other  nations 
have  not  always  the  wherewithal  in 
money  or  in  personnel  to  prevent  their 
illegal  slaughter  and  their  exportation. 
It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  have  intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41. 
to  call  an  International  Conference  on 
the  Conservation  of  Wildlife.  Every  day 
this  becomes  more  necessary — and  before 
another  Christmas  season  occurs,  when 
trees  are  further  decorated  with  skins  of 
animals  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  vitally  necessary 
legislation. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  published  an  editorial  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  this  measure — with  the 
highly  endangered  ivory  billed  wood- 
pecker of  Texas  as  a  case  in  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
"Save  the  Animals."  from  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  of  Monday,  September  4, 
1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

This  last  week,  the  Sllsbee,  Hardin 
County,  Tex.,  newspaper  the  Pine  Needle, 
long  an  advocate  of  Increased  attention 
to  conservation  in  Texas,  discussed  con- 
servation measures  needed  in  Texas,  In- 
cluding establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  In  its  column  by  conser- 
vationist Geraldine  Watson.  Such  a  park 
Is  sponsored  in  my  bill  now  pending  In 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  "Big  Thicket"  column  from 
the  December  7,  1967,  the  Pine  Needle,  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  Sept.  4, 
1967] 

Savb  the  Animals 

Wildlife  conservationists  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  good  news.  So  the  recent  sighting 
of  an  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker — long  thought 
extinct — In  East  Texas,  must  have  brought  a 
collective  hallelujah  from  the  throats  of  the 
Audxibon  Society  membership.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  is  a  sJlm  ray  of  light  shed  on  an 
otherwise  dark  landscape  It  Is  said  there 
are  about  250  species  of  wildlife  fast  bound 
for  extinction.  The  leopard  may  soon  be  seen 
only  In  old  Tarzan  and  nature  movies.  The 
polar  bear  Is  being  wiped  out  Giant  pandas 
are  becoming  scarcer,  as  Is  the  rhinoceros, 
and  the  American  alligator 

Most  of  thesf  animals  fall  victim  to  poach- 
ers Leopards  are  slaughtered  because  their 
fur  has  again  become  fashionable.  The 
rhinoceros  is  still  killed  for  Its  horn,  which 
In  many  places  in  the  world  Is  considered  an 
aphrodisiac.  The  polar  bear  Is  slain  for 
8p>ort  The  reasons  for  the  hunt  are  as  various 
as  the  species  being  hunted,  and  all  that 
stands  between  the  depopulated  forest  and 
the  empty  plain  Is  time — and  a  growing 
awareness  nmong  oonservatlonlsts  that  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Encouraged  by  this  spreading  concern,  the 
United  States  Interior  Department  \m  already 
planning  for  a  global  conservation  confer- 
ence, which  Is  expected  to  convene  on  some 


unscheduled  date  In  1970.  A  resolution  has 
Just  been  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  "to 
take  first  steps  toward  convening  a  world 
wildlife  conference  to  consider  uniform  regu- 
lations governing  International  trade  In  wild 
animals  and  animal  products,  to  explore  the 
economic  value  of  wUd  animals  and  to  set 
up  conservation  programs  for  developing 
nations."  It  Is  to  our  credit  that  the  United 
States  has  initiated  the  effort  to  conserve 
wildlife  on  a  world  wide  scale.  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  respxDnse,  particularly  by  the 
African  nations  where  most  of  the  slaughter 
Is  going  on,  is  enthusiastic. 


(Prom   the   Pine   Needle,   Sllsbee,   Tex., 

Dec.    7,  19671 

Big   Thickjbt 

(By  Geraldine  Watson) 

"To  him  who.  In  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks  a  various  language";  and  how  for- 
tunate are  the  few  who  listen  and  under- 
stand! Sweet  tongues  Indeed  have  the  many 
forms  which  nature  takes;  the  whlspery 
swish  of  dry  grasses — the  cry  of  the  laughing 
gull  or  low  moan  of  the  mourning  dove — the 
singing  of  the  pine  tree  when  the  soft  south 
wind  runs  Its  Angers  through  her  hair — even 
the  strong,  muscular  roar  of  the  giant  wlnd- 
thrashed  oaks.  But  there  are  more  lilting 
melodlee — unheard  save  by  the  soul.  The 
sight  of  a  pure  white  Illy  rising  from  the 
murky  slime  of  a  cypress  swamp,  even  though 
surrounded  by  towering  trees,  dominates 
the  mind  with  moralistic  platitudes.  And 
the  flitting  of  silent  swarms  of  tiny  brlght- 
wlnged  warblers  Is  like  the  tinkling  laughter 
of  children. 

Those  who  know  Nature's  voice  are  bound 
as  by  the  ties  which  bind  those  of  ones  own 
native  language,  and  Nature's  children  are 
never  happier  than  when  with  their  own 
kind  to  tell  and  hear  what  has  last  been 
seen  and  heard.  The  tone  of  much  of  this 
conversation  is  sad  as  more  and  more  tales 
of  rapacious  waste  and  destruction  are  re- 
lated and  of  more  and  more  species  that 
struggle  on  the  brink  of  oblivion  for  awhile — 
then  fade  away  from  the  earth  forever. 

Recognizing  his  position  as  an  Intruder 
and  not  wishing  to  flaunt  his  trespassing  on 
the  forest  folk's  realm,  the  naturalist  de- 
velops a  light  step  and  quiet,  gentle  spwech: 
but  this  week,  at  the  T  OB.  convention,  a 
different  tone  was  heard.  The  voice  of  the 
Conservation  Federation  of  Texas,  meeting 
during  the  convention,  was  loud  and  bold 
as  It  stated  the  dangers  poeed  to  our  Invlron- 
ment  by  the  greedy  and  avaricious  in  the 
name  of  progress,  outlined  ways  and  means 
of  protecting  our  air,  water,  natural  areas 
and  wUdllfe,  and  gave  the  positions  of  our 
various  representatives  In  govertunent  on 
conservation  issues.  There  were  no  whining 
complaints,  but  a  forceful  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  I  felt  a  thrill  of  hope 
knowing  such  a  power  was  behind  our  cause. 

The  major  portion  of  this  meeting  was 
given  to  the  cxjnslderatlon  of  the  prt^osed 
Big  Thicket  National  Monument  plan  and 
recommendations  for  Its  Improvement.  The 
most  significant  recommendation  being  the 
connection  of  the  various  units  by  acquired 
lands  on  easement  grants.  The  purpose  of 
this  Is  to  allow  for  the  protected  movements 
of  large  animals  as  bear,  panther  (puma), 
wolf,  etc..  which  require  wide  range,  and 
for  a  system  of  hiking  trails  such  magnifi- 
cent birds  In  the  skies  as  the  Appalachian 
and  others  over  the  country  Hiking  has  be- 
come America's  favorite  outdoor  recreation 
(according  to  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety), and  one  of  the  first  inquiries  I  hear 
from  out-of-staters  Is  "Where  are  your  hik- 
ing trails'"  I  have  to  say  that  In  spite  of  all 
our  beautiful  streams  and  woodlands,  we 
have  none.  The  nearest  Is  In  the  Sam  Houston 
and  Angelina  National  forests,  which  Indi- 
cates that  If  we  are  to  have  any  of  these 
assets  which  other  aUtee  have,  we  will  have 


to  rely  on  the  Federal  government  to  arrange 

Also  at  the  meeting  a  resolution  was  made 
to  request  an  Investigation  Into  the  killing 
of  the  golden  eagle  shown  recently  in  the 
Pine  Needle.  Every  eagle  showing  itself  in  our 
vicinity  Is  Immedaltely  shot  for  8<jme  reason 
or  the  other — probably  because  too  many 
people  with  guns  are  trigger  happy,  if  the 
$400  fine  Imposed  for  killing  an  eagle  Is  en- 
forced, perhaps  we  can  again  thrill  to  the 
sight  of  these  over  the  Big  Thicket. 

The  Ckinservatlon  Federation  Is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  various  organizations 
which  share  the  same  alms  and  Is  headed 
by  Dallas  attorney,  Edward  C.  (Ned)  Fritz, 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know.  It  was  fitting  that  on 
the  last  day  of  his  stay,  Ned  was  awarded  by 
a  glimpse  of  the  elusive  Ivory-bUled  wood- 
pecker. The  qualifications  of  these  people  are 
very  Impressive;  brUllant,  successful  profes- 
sional men  and  women,  fully  Informed  and 
world  traveled  It  seemed  all  a  dream  to  me 
that  they  came  here,  saw  what  we  have,  and 
deemed  It  worthy  to  fight  for  so  that  some 
might  be  saved  for  the  future.  Conservation 
work  Is  expensive  and  time  consuming,  and 
those  who  do  the  field  work,  the  research, 
watchdog  the  legislatures,  the  travel  and  the 
pushing  necessary  to  effect  an  organized 
effort,  are  the  heroes  of  our  tUne.  I  have  used 
Emerson's  beautiful  poem,  "Forebearance," 
before,  but  would  like  to  dedicate  It  again 
to  these  special  people ; 

"Hast  thou   named  all  the  birds  without  a 

gun? 
Loved  the  woodrose.  and  left  It  on  Its  stalk? 
.^t  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse? 
Unarmed,    faced    danger    with    a    heart   of 

trust? 
And  loved  so  well  a  high  behavior. 
In   man   or   maid,   that   thou   from   speech 

refrained. 
Nobility  more  nobly  to  repay? 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine!" 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  It  la 
with  great  pride  that  I  endorse,  along 
with  so  many  other  Senators,  the  social 
security  bill  that  has  been  pa.ssed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  that  shortly  will 
be  signed  into  law. 

While  the  bill  contains  many  much- 
needed  improvements  in  the  .social  secu- 
rity program,  the  mo.st  immediately  im- 
portant thing  about  It  Is  that,  with  the 
benefit  increase  that  it  contains,  the  more 
than  23  million  people  now  on  the  social 
security  benefit  rolls  will  have  their  levels 
of  living  substantially  improved. 

The  13-percent  across-the-board  bene- 
fit Increase  provided  by  the  bill  is  a  badly 
needed  Increase  For  a  preat  many  of 
our  social  security  beneficiaries,  all  they 
have  in  terms  of  a  regular  Income  is  their 
social  security  benefit,  and  for  almost  all 
beneficiaries,  social  security  benefits  are 
their  main  .source  of  supixjrt  It  is  for 
this  rea.son  that  the  level  of  .social  security 
benefits  is  the  all -Important  factor  In 
determining  how  well  the.se  people  will 
be  able  to  live.  About  three- fouilhs  of  the 
aeed  who  get  social  security  benefits,  for 
example,  are  either  living  in  what  is 
looked  upon  as  poverty  today,  or  would 
be.  if  it  were  not  for  .social  security,  and 
a  very  high  proportion  of  the  other  one- 
fourth  are  very  close  to  the  poverty  line. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  Increase  will  be 
very  meaningful  to  the  large  number  of 
beneficiaries  who  are  trying  to  get  alon« 
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on  incomes  that  are  too  small  to  meet 
their  needs. 

The  average  benefit  for  retired  work- 
ers today,  for  example,  is  about  $86  a 
month:  for  aged  widows,  the  average  Is 
$75  a  month.  In  a  country  as  prosperous 
as  the  United  States,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  these  people  should  not  share 
In  the  expanding  prosperity  most  of  us 
have  come  to  know  and  enjoy.  Under  the 
bill,  the  average  benefit  for  retired  work- 
ers will  be  increased  14.3  percent,  to  $98, 
and  the  average  benefit  for  aged  widows 
will  be  increased  14  percent,  to  $86. 
Benefits  that  now  range  from  $44  to  $142 
for  retired  workers  will  be  increased  to  a 
rangeof  $55  to  $160.50. 

The  bill  also  substantially  Improves  the 
protection  provided  under  the  program 
for  the  86  million  workers  now  contri- 
buting to  the  program.  As  a  result  of 
the  higher  amounts  of  annual  earnings 
tliflt  would  become  creditable  toward 
benefits,  it  provides  for  an  increase  of 
about  30  percent  in  the  maximum  bene- 
fit that  will  ultimately  become  payable 
under  the  program.  Under  present  law, 
the  maximum  benefit  is  $168 — based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $550 — 
$6,600  a  year.  Under  the  bill,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  would  be  $218— based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $650 — 
$7,800  a  year. 

The  new  maximum  retirement  bene- 
fits will,  of  course,  be  paid  only  to  work- 
ers earning  aix)ve  $6,600  a  year— up  to 
$7,800  a  year — over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  before  they  retire.  But  bene- 
fit amounts  are  also  increased  signifi- 
cantly for  workers  who  will  pay  on  these 
higher  amounts  for  a  relatively  short 
period.  For  example,  a  man  age  50  in 
1968  with  annual  earnings  of  $7,800  or 
more  a  year  will  get  a  retirement  benefit 
of  $188.80 — a  21 -percent  Increase  over 
the  old  law  Di.'^ability  and  .survivorship 
protection  will  be  increa.sed  even  more 
quickly.  If  the  same  man  became  dis- 
abled in  1970.  for  example,  he  would  get 
a  monthly  disability  benefit  of  $165— a 
15.3-percent  Increase  over  old  law.  And 
if  he  died  In  1970  his  widow  and  child 
would  receive  a  monthly  benefit  of 
$247  60 — also  an  increase  of  15.3  percent 
over  the  old  law. 

Thus,  the  bill  we  have  passed  today  not 
only  Improves  the  lot  of  this  country's 
nearly  24  million  current  social  security 
beneficiaries,  but  also  makes  the  pro- 
gram significantly  more  effective  than  it 
has  been  In  assuring  adequate  protec- 
tion for  all  of  this  countr\''s  present 
work  force,  who,  of  course,  will  comprise 
tomorrow's  beneficiaries. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  bill  contains  provisions  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  those  women  who  have  the 
twofold  misfortune  of  losing  their 
spouses  and  laecoming  severely  disabled. 

Under  present  law,  a  widow  cannot  get 
benefits  until  she  attains  age  62  unless 
.she  has  a  child  in  her  care  or  she  takes 
reduced  benefits  at  age  60  IXiring  the 
period  after  the  widow's  children  reach 
aee  18  and  before  she  attains  age  60,  the 
widow  is  without  any  social  security  pro- 
tection. 

The  widow  in  her  50's  who  has  suffered 
the  dual  tragedy  of  the  death  of  her  life- 
long partner  and  helpmate  and  of  a  se- 
vere impairment  that  destrojrs  her  work- 


ing ability,  has  a  need  which  this  bill 
recognizes.  The  able-bodied  widow  can 
work  during  this  hiatus  of  protection. 
However,  the  widow  who  incurs  a  severe 
disability,  of  course,  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port herself  by  working. 

The  need  for  protection,  therefore,  is 
at  least  as  great  for  the  disabled  widow 
who  cannot  work  and  support  herself  as 
It  is  for  the  able-bodied  62-year-old 
widow. 

The  bill  provides  benefits  for  a  widow 
who  becomes  severely  disabled  before 
she  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
acquire  social  security  protection  through 
her  own  work.  The  widow  will  be  eligible 
If  di.sability  has  begun  before  or  within 
7  years  after  either  her  husband's  death 
or  the  termination  of  her  social  security 
benefits  as  the  mother  of  a  dependent 
child. 

To  provide  benefits  for  disabled  widows 
as  the  bill  does  seems  badly  overdue.  The 
bill  also  provides  benefits  to  disabled 
widowers  who  were  dependent  on  their 
spouses,  since  their  need  for  protection 
is  comparable  to  that  of  disabled  widows. 

We  cannot  ease  the  heartache  involved 
for  these  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
But  we  can,  and  do,  in  these  provisions 
help  to  ease  the  financial  strain. 


MODERNIZING  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a.s  1967  draws  to  a  close,  the 
American  people  are  becoming  concerned 
to  an  extent  not  paralleled  for  many 
years  with  the  increasingly  diflBcult  prob- 
lems of  relationships  and  governmental 
responsibilities  among  our  Pederal- 
State-local  levels  of  government.  During 
the  past  year  the  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee,  upon 
which  I  am  privileged  to  ser\'e,  has 
pointed  up  this  concern,  highlighted  by 
its  hearings  on  creative  federalism  con- 
ducted during  November  1966  and  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  1967. 

The  year  has  also  witnes-^ed  a  very  en- 
couraging Increase  in  concern  on  the  part 
of  national  business  organizations  with 
the  strengthening  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Too  often,  In  criticizing  the  far- 
flung  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  as  they  relate  to  maijy  of 
the  grant-in-aid  programs,  we  neglect  to 
note  the  absolute  necessity  of  strength- 
ening the  capability  of  our  State  and 
local  government  so  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  future  governmental  en- 
deavors can  be  carried  out  by  levels  of 
government  that  are  closer  to  the  people. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  a  balanced  federal- 
Ism,  we  must  match  strength  at  one  level 
with  strength  at  other  levels.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  issued 
three  valuable  reports  in  this  field  during 
the  past  2  years — "Modernizing  Local 
Goveniment."  "A  Fiscal  Program  for  a 
Balanced  Federalism"  and  'Modernizing 
State  Government,"  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  un- 
dertaken similar  studies  and  has  Issued 
similar  reports. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
third  national  major  business  organiza- 
tion— the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers— has  decided  to  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  some  of  the  basic  problems 


confronting  State  and  local  government. 
On  September  1  of  this  year  the  National 
Industrial  Council  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  Initiated  a 
new  publication  entitled  "Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Reporter."  The  first  is- 
sue of  this  newsletter  dealt  with  the  re- 
^xjnsibilities  and  actinties  of  the  Ad- 
visorj-  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  which  has  been  carrj-ing  on 
active  and  v-aluable  work  on  problems 
of  federalism.  The  second  issue  of  the 
Reporter  was  issued  early  this  month  and 
it  contains  a  summarj'  of  recent  remarks 
by  Miss  Jo  Bingham,  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  of  the  government  rela- 
tions division  of  NAM.  It  also  contains 
an  October  15  New  York  Times  book  re- 
view written  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefel- 
ler on  former  North  Carolina  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford's  book  "Storm  Over  the  States." 

The  activities  of  the  NAM  in  address- 
ing itself  to  the  problem  of  federalism 
are  to  be  commended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summarj-  of  the  contents  of  the  second 
intergovernmental  newsletter.  Including 
the  review  of  Governor  Sanfords  book 
by  Governor  Rockefeller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Savs  Oxjk  States 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
You've  given  me  a  chance  to  talk  about  one 
of  my  favorite  subjects:  Intergovernmental 
relations  and  the  state  in  the  federal  system. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  also  why  NAM  is  con- 
cerned and  why  you,  as  executives  of  state 
manufacturers'  associations  should  be  con- 
cerned, arid  active,  it's  probably  presump- 
tuous to  talk  on  this  subject  to  state  asso- 
ciation people  whose  Job.  after  all,  it  is  to 
know  what's  happening  at  the  state  level,  and 
to  represent  manufacturers'  best  interest 
there;  but  I'm  still  happy  to  do  It. 

I  don't  have  to  teU  you  that  the  national 
government  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  federal 
system,  and  that  m  some  minds  U  already 
plays  the  "heavy,"  or  that  the  role  ol  the 
state  has  diminished  as  that  of  central  gov- 
ernment increased.  However,  as  you  may  also 
be  aware,  the  spotlight  is  currently  on  the 
character  of  state  government  m  the  domes- 
tic drama.  The  reasons  are  varied: 

Rrst,  It's  become  intensely  apparent  that 
the  national  government  has  Its  hand  full 
with  the  priorities  of  International  security 
and  finance.  Second,  there's  a  growing  reli- 
ance on  all  government  as  such  to  do  more 
than  It  ever  did  before,  and  in  more  respects 
States  and  localities  are  increasingly  pressed 
for  funds  and  personnel,  to  a  large  extent 
because  the  national  government's  call  upon 
them  t.ends  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  both. 
Yet  demands  that  only  state-local  govern- 
ment can  service  and  solve  continue  to  rise. 
Today  the  cities  encompass  the  most  visible 
needs  for  public  service.  And  they  are  the 
most  hamstrung,  by  their  own  and  their 
states'  statutory  barriers. 

Almost  everyone  has  treated  local  govern- 
ment as  If  it  were  to  be  put  up  with  rather 
than  Improved.  Except  Washington.  With 
willingness  and  relaUve  promptness,  central 
government  has  answered  the  S  O.S  of  the 
cities.  But  it  also  created  a  servlce-Eiructure 
which,  in  Itself,  Is  a  sticky  problem.  To  a 
grant-in-aid  framework  that  *•.■«  already  un- 
wleldly.  the  direct  federal  grant  to  localities 
and  the  newly  emerging  project  grant  added 
both  dimension  and  difficulty. 

Probably  nothing  indicates  better  the  ran- 
dom-shot approach,  the  resort  to  more  pro- 
gramm'r.g  than  planning,  and  the  symptom- 
treating  techniques  than  the  fact  that  there 
are  nearly  400  grant  programs — going  to 
states,  to  regions,  to  municipalities,  and  to 
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non-profit  organizations.  Most  of  the  money 
($17  billion  now)  Is  accounted  for  by  30  ma- 
jor grants.  The  others  are  small.  Many  are 
Incentive  grants  or  for  special  projects.  But 
they  add  to  the  complexity,  confusion  and 
administrative  fragmentation  at  both  federal 
and  state  levels. 

Fragmentation  Isn't  the  only  problem.  Pour 
hundred  sets  of  compUanc*  requirements 
have  led  to  federal  Interference  with  both 
state  administration  and  policy.  State  and 
local  officials  have  Indicated  that  the  results 
have  been  more  coercive  than  stimulative. 
Planning,  jjerformance,  and  budgeting  are  all 
Influenced,  sometimes  distorted — not  only  by 
the  grants,  but  by  the  lure  of  them.  Grants 
have  acted  as  a  wedge,  or  heightened  the 
differences,  between  the  state  administrative 
and  legislative  branches,  and  b«tween  the 
states  and  their  localities. 

Instead  of  welding  the  federal  system  Into 
a  fully  functional  operation,  the  best  Inten- 
tions of  a  concerned  Congress  and  an  earnest 
Administration  have  resulted  In  doing  the 
federal  system  the  disservice  of  weakening 
Its  fulcrum — the  states. 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  phenomenon  In  a 
few  states.  It  Is  widespread.  And  widely  rec- 
ognized. Washington,  having  contributed 
substantially  to  the  problem,  has  devoted 
Increasing  attention  to  solving  It.  The  moet 
effective  thing  CX)ngrees  has  done  so  far 
has  been  to  establish  the  Advisory  Commis- 
aion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  The 
ACIR  Is  a  bi-partisan  study  and  pxaUcy  group, 
made  up  of  representatlvea  of  all  three  levels 
of  government  and  the  public.  In  my  mind, 
the  ACIR  has  been  the  prime  mover  behind 
moet  of  the  action  to  strengrthen  state  gov- 
ernment. The  next  moet  notable  step  taken 
by  Congress  wa«  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  legislation  passed  last  year,  which 
gives  states  some  leeway  in  allocating  federal 
funds  to  their  health  programs.  Senator 
MURkle  has  long  proposed  legislation  for  the 
consolidation  of  grants  But  it  has  been 
bottled  up — partly,  perhaps,  because  It  In- 
cluded a  lot  of  provisions  essentially  unre- 
lated to  grant  consolidation  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  give  the  Administration  time  to 
finish  Its  own  proposaLs  of  this  nature. 

The  Administration.  t<x),  has  recently 
sought  means  to  bring  the  states  more  func- 
tionally Into  the  picture  by  consulting  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  In  advance  of  new  or 
revised  regulations,  consulting  governors  be- 
fore setting  up  planning  or  development  re- 
gions within  their  states,  streamlining  ap- 
plication procedurea  to  cut  down  the  process- 
ing time,  bringing  some  order  and  coordina- 
tion Into  varying  requirements  for  federal 
planning  grants,  reviewing  Held  ofBoe  struc- 
ture for  more  effective  use  and  location, 
working  with  state  and  local  government  as- 
soclaUorLs  to  Improve  Intergovernmental  In- 
formation data  and  systems,  and  developing 
a  statistical  program  for  reporting  all  federal 
outlays,  direct  as  well  m  In  the  form  of 
granta,  by  geo^aphlc  location.  What  these 
administrative  steps  are  really  doing  Is  only 
to  oil  the  machinery  a  little. 

The  states  themselves  are  taking  steps  of 
a  more  fundamental  natiire  to  strengthen 
their  own  positions.  In  connection  with  re- 
apportionment, there  have  been  some  efforts 
to  re-examine  the  state's  organization  and  Its 
role  In  local  affairs.  Constitutional  revision 
has  been  undertaken  in  22  states.  Also,  states 
have  been  trying  to  work  out  simpler  com- 
pliance arrangements  for  federal  grants  and 
to  Improve  state-federal  working  relations.  As 
I  Just  mentioned,  they've  finally  succeeded  In 
being  consulted  by  federal  officials  The  Na- 
tional Oovernora  Conference  has  established 
a  Washington  office.  A  study  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  (financed  by  HUD  In- 
cldemtally)  Is  looking  for  wayn  to  strengthen 
the  state  role  In  administering  federal  grants 
There  are  departments  of  local  affairs  or  de- 
velopment In  about  fifteen  states  now— my 


own  home   state  of  Connecticut   being  the 

most  recent. 

National  organizations,  too,  are  involved 
In  efforts  to  upgrade  the  role,  performance, 
and  Image  of  state  government.  NAM  Is  one, 
so  is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
The  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  American  Assembly  at  Columbia 
University,  and  The  National  Municipal 
League  have  all  been  Involved  In  projects  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  state  legislatures. 

It's  significant  I  think  that  most  of  this 
action  has  been  undertaken  by  national  or- 
ganizations, but  about  state-level  problems. 
I  suspect  that  Increased  activity  and  support 
of  these  goals  by  state-based  organizations 
would  be  of  especially  stimulating  encourage- 
ment to  governors  and  state  legislators  trying 
to  beef  up  the  states'  role. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  expression  of  the 
mounting  "Storm  over  the  States"  Is  a  book 
of  that  name  by  Terry  Sanford  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  from  1961  to  1965 
and  who  has  been  devoting  himself  ever 
since  to  the  Job  of  strengthening  state  gov- 
ernments. His  purpose  Is  twofold:  to  make 
the  federal  system  more  effective  and  to  halt 
the  trend  toward  "all-powerful  central  gov- 
ernment." 

That  particular  phrase,  "all-powerful  cen- 
tral government,"  Is  from  the  October  15  New 
York  Times  Book  Review,  and  It  was  written 
by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller.  But  I  admit 
it  sounds  like  NAM. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  NAM  produced  the 
first  pragmatic  appraisal  of  potential  for  halt- 
ing the  trend  toward  centralism.  And  It  has 
been  giving  concerned  attention  to  this  ever 
since.  Let  me  remind  you  how  long  ago  that 
was.  In  1950,  NAM'S  Government  Finance 
Policy  Committees  completed  and  published 
a  year's  study  of  how  to  achieve  a  better 
balance  of  service  responsibilities  and  tax  re- 
sources between  federal  and  state-local  gov- 
ernments. It  was  called  "Bring  Government 
Back  Home."  That  was  the  message.  The  goal 
was  and  still  Is  to  help  state-local  govern- 
ment become  more  Independent  of  federal 
programming  and  financing — and  thus  to  re- 
dress the  degree  of  power  that  has  accrued 
to  the  central  government. 

You  know,  it's  curious  In  the  light  of  all 
this  excitement  about  saving  the  states  from 
domination — evidently  a  fate  worse  than 
debt — but  the  amount  of  federal  money  re- 
ceived by  state  and  local  governments, 
though  It  has  Increased  tremendously.  Is 
still  relatively  small — about  16%  of  the  total 
general  revenue  available  to  those  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

How  did  the  central  government  get  so 
much  control  with  so  little  outlay? 

You've  heard  of  Parkinson's  Law  and 
Peter's  Principle.  Well,  I'd  like  to  suggest  the 
answer  to  that  question  by  Plna's  Fable — 
subtitled  "creative  federalism."  You  will 
recognize  this  term  as  one  being  used  to 
suggest  a  constructive.  Imaginative,  happy- 
family  picture  of  the  relationships  among  the 
three  levels  of  government.  But  as  already 
indicated,  some  see  In  the  concept  the  threat 
of  an  autocratic,  overp>owerlng  Uncle  Sam. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  federal  machinery  does 
cast  that  shadow 

Present  procedures  are  the  results  of  well- 
Intentloned  efforts  but  they  conld  construct 
a  "creative  federalism"  that  would  shoulder 
most  of  the  responsibility  and  cost,  and  at 
the  same  time  shoulder  out  the  competitive 
Jurisdiction  of  state-local  governments.  It 
would  be  premised  on  a  kind  of  public  "no- 
blp.sse  oblige."  To  put  It  in  President  John- 
son's own  words.  "Having  the  power,  we  have 
the  duty."  The  preeumptlon,  of  course,  is  of 
federal  power,  capability,  resources  and 
reach — and  of  parallel  Impotence  on  the  part 
of  state-local  governments.  The  steps  that 
could  be  used  are  beguiling  In  character,  be- 
nign and  logical: 

Step.  1.  Inquiry:  Somewhere  In  the  back- 


stage of  pKsUtlcal  action  somebody  suggest* 
that  "Something"  must  be  looked  Into,  may- 
be remedied.  This  is  a  search  and  find  assign- 
ment. 

Step  2.  Report  or  Study:  The  President  ap- 
points a  so-called  task  force  to  make  a  report 
and/or  a  Congressional  Committee  requests 
a  staff  study.  This  gives  official  character  to 
the  problems  Identified,  or  documents  the 
need. 

Step  3.  Pilot  and  Demonstration  Projects; 
A  so-many-doUars  test  run  of  "Something" 
is  authorized  for  the  Department  of  Such 
and  Such,  and  funds  are  appropriated.  Now 
it  can  be  made  to  work.  The  benefits  are  es- 
tablished. 

Planning  Aids  or  Incentive  Grants.  Widen 
the  proving  grounds;  these  funds  give  a  spe- 
cial financing  break  to  the  early  planners, 
who  ase  willing  to  be  early  doers. 

Step  4.  Grants-in-Aid:  Now  the  "Some- 
thing" programs  are  authorized  on  a  national 
scale. 

Step  5.  Increase  in  Personnel:  The  Presi- 
dent requests  new  positions — the  Coordina- 
tors of  "Something",  since  the  Department 
of  Such  and  Such  Is  now  making  grants  to 
29  states,  1  region,  4  areas,  79  communities 
and    802    Somethings,    Incorporated. 

Step  6.  Compliance  Requirements: 

Hurdle  A :  Legislation  Is  passed  to  con- 
solldate  overlapping  state-local  Jurisdictions 
and  avoid  waste  and  duplication  and /or  to 
require  that  new  "Something"  programs  be 
reviewed  by  Regional  Planning  Agencies 
where  these  exist. 

Hurdle  B:  Legislation  is  passed  to  require 
all  "Something"  programs  to  be  organized, 
funded  and  administered  on  a  regional  basis 
in  a  public,  private,  or  mixed  agency,  with 
a  Regional  Coordinator  as  the  parallel  to  the 
Coordinator  for  the  Department  of  Such  and 
Such. 

Result:  As  time  goes  on,  the  "Regional 
Public  Service  Agency"  becomes  the  stand- 
ard operating  program-vehicle  for  creative 
federalism. 

Incidentally,  the  White  House  Jiist  an- 
nounced that  experimental  one-stop  Infor- 
mation centers  piloted  In  Atlanta  and  Kansas 
City  were  so  successful  directing  pe<:iple  to  the 
proper  federal  agency  for  the  solution  to 
their  problems  that  centers  are  soon  to  open 
up  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Port  Worth,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco. 

TTiat's  Just  an  example:  it  doesn't  prove 
the  fable  as  prophesy.  But  If  it  were.  It  would 
mean  a  superstructure  replacing  what  we 
esteem  as  gntss  roots  government:  the  re- 
gional agency  would  be  the  field  office  of  the 
establishment,  subordinating  state-local 
governments,  conceivably  even  composed  of 
non-governmental  bodies  and  funded  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  by  central  government 
That  the  wherewithal  exists  for  such  a  bad 
trip  has  no  doubt  put  atrjrresKlveness  Into  ef- 
forts to  pull  the  federal  system  up  by  Its 
bootstraps.  Everyone  agrees  the  states  are 
holding  these. 

A  rejuvenated  federal  system  calls  for 
something  new  In  psychology  and  structure. 
I  believe  that  business  can  represent  that 
new  force  and  can  be  the  decisive  factor  In 
bringing  about  a  real  reruOssance  In  state- 
local  government.  Business  generally  succeeds 
In  what  It  puts  Its  hand  to,  and  It  could  suc- 
ceed here. 

How?  There  are  two  main  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, and  they  would  reinforce  each  other. 

To  begin  ■with,  traditional  means  should 
be  exploited.  For  example,  and  in  terms  of 
NAM  p>ollcy,  "Industry  should  support  the 
self-financing  efforts  of  the  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  and  should  stress  the 
need  for  assumption  of  a  strong  and  p>osltlve 
role  by  the  states  In  helping  communities 
eolve  their  problems — including  the  elimina- 
tion of  obsolete  restrictions  on  state  and  local 
government."  To  play  a  strong  and  positive 
role,  however,  states  need  first  to  modernize. 
The  ACIR  recommends  that  they  strengthen 
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the  operations  of  their  legislatures  (annual 
sessions,  longer  sessions,  better  salaries,  bet- 
ter staffing)  and  ImjJrove  their  administrative 
framework  (fewer  elected  offllcals,  a  more 
^xnnprehenslve  executive  budget,  belter  plan- 
ning capability,  authority  for  the  governor 
to  succeed  himself  and  to  reorganize  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  subject  to  leglslaUve  veto). 
If  more  explicit  attention  were  given  some  of 
these  practical  concerns,  I  suspect  the  con- 
tact* that  business  and  Industry  have  with 
legislators  could  be  enhanced.  To  adopt  a 
famous  quote,  ask  not  what  your  legislators 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
yoiu   legislators! 

The  not-so-tradltlonal  should  be  explored, 
too — such  as  the  new  emphasis  that  has  been 
developing  In  business-government  relations. 
Business  has  been  becoming  conspicuous  as 
a  corporate  citizen  creating  social  benefit  at 
the  same  time  It  pursues  Its  own  normal 
purpose  and  function.  There's  no  automatic 
conflict,  after  all,  between  serving  the  public 
good  and  serving  the  profit  motive.  Over  the 
past  year  the  press  and  feature  writers  have 
taken  particular  note  of  these  developments. 
And  this  June,  NAM's  statement  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Opportunity  documented  the 
trend.  Furthermore,  government  ofBclals 
them.5elvea  have  been  jjolntlng  up  the  poten- 
tial In  profit-seeking  enterprise  for  solving 
public  problems. 

Recent  references  of  this  kind  are  of 
mounting  significance.  In  September  1967, 
before  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Research  Association,  William 
Colman,  Executive  Director  of  the  ACIR, 
made  special  mention  of  the  search  for  ways 
by  which  the  federal  government  and  prl- 
vste  enterprise  might  work  more  effectively 
together  to  meet  the  urban  crisis.  In  early 
October,  the  ACIR  Itself  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation that  Industrial  or  highly  urban- 
ized states  remove  legal  barriers  to  Involv- 
ing private  enterprise  In  strengthening  the 
economies  of  the  cities  and  enhancing  pub- 
lic-private cooperation  In  such  efforts. 

In  mid-October,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's message  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Legislative  Leadership  was  headlined  as 
urging  state  legislators  to  Involve  private 
enterprise  In  critical  problems.  In  early 
November,  the  subject  came  up  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  hearings  on  "Financ- 
ing Creative  Federalism."  In  mid-November, 
a  barrler-cmcklng  speech  of  Stanley  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  openly 
added  this  to  the  dialogue:  > 

"As  to  low  Income  housing  In  urban  areas 
and  Jobs  for  the  urban  disadvantaged.  Just 
why  has  private  enterprise  not  undertaken 
these  tasks  In  the  past?  Is  It  that  the  im- 
mediate return  is  Insufficient,  or  Is  It  that  the 
participation  has  been  seen  as  only  sporad- 
ic'' What  forms  of  private  enterprise  are 
best  Kulted  to  the  tasks?  .  .  More  crucial, 
what  measures  are  needed  to  induce  the  par- 
ticipation— what  rate  of  profit,  what  assist- 
ance In  financing,  what  guarantees  against 
loss,  what  assurance  of  a  continued  market, 
what  other  forms  of  protection  against  the 
risks  that  have  hitherto  restrained  partici- 
pation, and  80  on?"  (Emphasis  added.) 

Hindsight  has  messages  for  Industry  on 
social  security  and  unemploj-ment,  perhaps 
there  are  current  ones  on  medicare  and  pen- 
sions. Listen  to  this  pertinent  comment  from 
Dr.  Tedbrock,  Medical  Director  of  General 
Telephone  and  EHectronlcs  Corporation.'  He 
was  reporting  on  a  survey  made  this  year 
of  occupational  medical  programs  In  rep- 
resentative small  companies. 

The  majority  had  no  programs  or  policy. 
Dr.  Tedbrock  said: 


"If  private  Industry  thus  far  has  been  un- 
successful In  solving  the  dilemma  of  provid- 
ing adequate  small  plant  medical  services. 
then  we  should  not  be  too  surprised  to  learn 
that  governmental  Intervention  Is  planned 
on  a  local  and  or  federal  basis.  Such  recom- 
mendations have  already  been  suggested  by 
a  comp>etent  commission  and  reported  to  the 
Surgeon  General." 

The  real  qxiestlon  Is,  what  will  the  mes- 
sage of  hindsight  be  In  ten  or  twenty  years 
If  business  Interests  don't  act  now  to  shape 
their  own  role  and  the  role  of  state  govern- 
ment In  our  economic  and  political  society? 
The  fact  Is,  whether  It  likes  It  or  not.  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  going  to  be  more  Involved 
with  government  at  some  level  to  get  done 
the  things  that  the  majority  of  people  in  this 
country  want  done.  In  such  an  enlarging 
partnership,  would  you  rather  be  the  domi- 
nant or  passive  partner? 

The  last  three  Issues  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness ReiHew  have  carried  earnest  pleas  to  bus- 
iness to  take  an  aggressive  lead.  Banker 
George  Champion  says:  » 

"Business  must  move  from  the  defense  to 
the  offensive  and  begin  pushing  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors the  other  way." 

St.  Louis  Mayor  Alfonso  Cervantes,  unlike 
his  famous  predecessor  is  not  tilting  with 
windmills,  and,  in  discussing  solutions  to  the 
mounting  crisis  In  the  central  cities,  says:  * 
"If  industry  does  not  take  the  Initiative  In 
providing  Jobs,  the  task  will  fall  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  Its  Inevitable  markup, 
bureaucracy,  taxes,  and  control  Whoever 
does  the  Job,  it  will  be  Industry  who  pays  the 
bill — only  the  bill  will  be  at  least  double  and 
the  results  will  be  at  best  dubious  if  the 
government  does  the  Job." 

Victor  Longstreet,  Executive  Director,  In- 
ternational Management  and  Marketing 
group,  with  reference  to  the  Champion  and 
Cervantes  articles,  says:  ' 

"Corporate  profits  and  community  bene- 
fits would  be  enhanced  if  a  number  of  firms 
could  get  their  programs  underway  at  the 
same  time  and  Integrate  civic  and  govern- 
ment programs  into  their  own  efforts — thus 
com'>lnlng  to  produce  a  multiplier  effect." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

In  today's  glossary  of  action  words,  "co- 
operation" has  taken  on  a  broad-spectrum 
connotation.  It  no  longer  means  the  one-to- 
one,  reciprocal  backscratchlng  It  used  to.  Its 
grad\iated  to  the  level  of  a  functional  tech- 
nique, for  example:  Interstate  compacts,  In- 
terlocal councils  or  contracts,  and.  as  Mr. 
Longstreet  suggests,  Intercorporate  projects. 
So,  there's  evidence  that  business  not  only 
can  but  should  supply  the  adrenalin  for  a 
renaissance  In  state-local  government.  And  It 
has  fundamental  reasons  for  doing  so. 

First,  strengthening  the  states  would  de- 
celerate, then  brake,  the  trend  toward  more 
programming  and  more  financing  by  central 
government.  The  lethargy  of  state  officials, 
and  the  efforts  of  taxpayers  to  hold  down 
state-local  spending,  may  be  the  historical 
basis  for  Increased  spending  by  central  gov- 
ernment But  if  the  forward  motion  Isn't 
checked,  history  Is  going  to  go  right  on  re- 
peating Itself.  As  a  contemporary  example: 
heavy  federal  fiscal  Involvement  In  war-rlots- 
poverty  Is  making  voters  turn  down  local 
school  budgets  and  bond  issues  for  things 
that  should  be  done  st  home.  The  more  this 
happens,  the  more  Justification  will  be 
claimed  for  greater  federal  Involvement.  The 
Congressional  hearings  «  on  tax-sharing  dis- 
close that  kind  of  check-writing  on  the  wall. 
Second,  even  partial  recapture  of  govem- 
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ment  finance  by  the  states  would  free  up  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  handles  to  the  economy 
which  central  government  has  been  holding. 
That  this  can  be  done  was  indicated  Novem- 
ber 7  by  ACIR  Chairman  Farrls  Bryant,'  who 
cited  a  considerable  untapped  state-local 
revenue  potential  which  "ts  not  impoeslble 
to  tap"  with  appropriate  tax  policies  and  de- 
termined political  leadership. 

Third,  whatever  government  controls  the 
purseetrings  to  the  metropolitan  areas  has 
the  reins  of  the  country  in  hand.  You  might 
think  It  would  be  these  areas  themselves, 
since  they  have  65<Tc  of  the  people  80 ^c  of 
bank  checking  accounts,  76  Tc  of  personal  In- 
come tax  collectJons  and  70%  of  taxable 
assessed  valuation.  Or.  you  might  think  It 
would  be  the  states,  since  the  cities  are  the 
creatures  of  the  states  and  their  relationships 
are  very  direct  ones.  But  this  Isnt  the  way  It 
is.  It's  the  federal  government  that  Is  re- 
sponding to  the  cities'  needs  with  direct 
grants  by-passing  the  states 

Bv  1980.  there  will  supposedly  be  75-80% 
of  240  million  Americans  in  the  cities.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  states  will  measure 
up  to  their  responsibility  or  default  com- 
pletely. TTie  national  government  stands 
ready  to  do  what  they  leave  undone. 

Fourth,  the  closer  the  taxpayer  Is  to  the 
government  he  Is  flnajiclng,  the  greater  his 
chances  of  guiding  the  commltmente  of  that 
government  and  controlling  their  operation 
or  cost.  Businessmen  have  more  opportunity 
for  direct  communication  with  Governors 
and  state  legislators  than  they  do  with  lead- 
ers of  the  action  In  Washington  Further- 
more, If  the  states  were  a  dominant  force 
in  determining  public  policy,  the  influence  of 
the  education  bloc  or  of  labor,  to  name  two 
areas  of  organized  Influence,  would  be  dis- 
sipated somewhat  since  It  would  have  to  be 
exerted  at  50  pressure  points  Instead  of  Just 
on  Washington, 

Fifth,  business  has  both  Immediate  and 
long-range  Interest:  Investments  to  protect, 
markets  to  seek,  and  personnel  to  employ. 
It  isnt  only  a  question  of  grocery  stores  In 
the  ghettos  and  their  reasons  for  charging 
higher  prices  than  a  comparable  store  In  a 
better  community.  Every  community  Is  a 
market  for  business  and  a  potential  plant 
location.  Communities  are  trying  to  create  an 
attractive  environment  for  business  Invest- 
ment, and  business  is  going  to  choose  the 
en^'ironment  most  conducive  to  harmony 
and  profit  In  operation. 

In  b\xslness  decisions  involving  location, 
the  broader  the  availability  of  such  environ- 
ment, the  better  for  freedom  of  choice  and 
competition.  The  narrower  the  choices,  the 
sooner  is  conjured  up  that  spectre  of  auto- 
cratic government  making  sure  that  disad- 
vantaged communities  are  not  without  their 
share  of  business  and  Industrial  residents. 
Now.  what  are  the  main  points  I've  made? 
The  hassle  over  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions Is  a  many-faceted  one.  with  the  cen- 
tral cities  the  focal  point  but  with  the  states 
holding  the  keys  to  the  solution 

Improving  mechanics  for  federal  grante 
will  help,  but  the  basic  remedy  Involves 
strengthening  state  legislatures  and  state 
executive  management. 

In  business-government  relations  and  In 
public-private  service  activities,  business  is 
going  to  be  more  Involved  whether  It  chooses 
to  or  not. 

The  things  the  majority  of  people  In  this 
country  want  done  will  get  done,  and  If  busi- 
ness doesn't  take  the  lead  in  shaping  its 
own  and  the  state's  roles,  the  central  gov- 
ernment win. 

In  the  public  sector,  central  government 
has  the  lead  now;  It  also  holds  the  reins 
of  the  workhorse  revenue-producers,  thus 

If  business  and  the  states  do  not  Join 
forces  to  revive  responsibility  at  home,  "cre- 
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atlve    federalism"    could    create    federaliza- 
tion. 


[From   the   New   York  Times  Book   Review, 

Oct.  15.  1987) 

Storm  Ovi»  the  States 

(By  Terry  Sanford) 

(Reviewed   by   Nelson    A     Rockefeller) 

A  noted  political  pragmatist.  Terry  San- 
ford was  Governor  of  North  Carolina  from 
1961  to  1965.  Since  then,  with  an  able  staff 
and  the  support  of  the  Ford  Pijundatlon  and 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  he  has  been  draw- 
ing on  his  experience  and  dedicating  his 
energy  to  the  vital  task  of  strengthening  state 
government  in  America. 

One  result  has  been  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States,  designed  to  deal  with 
the  concern  of  James  B.  Conant  and  many 
others  that  education  In  America  Is.  in  Gov- 
ernor Sanford's  words,  "too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  haphazard  chance  of  unconnected 
local  and  state  efforts  and  too  complex  to  be 
left  to  a  single  guiding  national  hand." 

Governor  Sanford  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
organizing  efforts  and  conferences  during  the 
past  two  years  that  produced  the  Commis- 
sion and  a  Compact  for  Education  among  the 
states  Forty  states  are  now  exchanglni?  ideas 
through  the  Commission,  sharing  their  ex- 
perience and  debating  educational  goals,  and 
the  political  and  professional  forces  In  edu- 
cation across  the  nation  are  being  brought 
together  to  discuss  what  they  can  do  In 
partnership  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion. 

A  second  result  of  Governor  Sanford's  ac- 
tivities is  a  unique  "Institute  for  State  Pro- 
gramming In  the  Seventies."  This  Is  a  new, 
state-created  source  of  advice  and  guidance 
to  governors,  legislators,  and  administrators 
who  want  to  provide  themselves  with  the  best 
Information  and  thinking  Ln  the  various  areas 
of  state  responsibility.  The  Institute's  first 
project  Is  to  develop  guidelines  for  long- 
range  planning  by  the  Individual  stales. 

This  book  Is  a  third  result  of  Governor 
Sanford's  activities  since  leaving  office — and 
Important  as  the  Education  Commission  and 
the  Institute  for  State  Programming  may  be, 
hla  book  may  In  the  long  run  prove  the  moet 
significant  of  all. 

The  two  premises  of  the  book  are.  one.  that 
our  Federal  system  of  government  must  deal 
more  competently  with  the  multiplying  hu- 
man problems  of  our  present  and  our  futiire 
and.  two,  that  the  present  trend  toward  In- 
creasingly all-powerful,  central  government 
must  be  halted.  But,  as  Governor  Sanford 
fwlnts  out.  "we  need  first  to  change  the  cli- 
mate "  before  we  can  achieve  the  essential 
reforms.  This  book  should  certainly  help  to 
do  that. 

For  decades  commentators  have  been  pro- 
claiming the  death  of  the  states  as  effective 
Instruments  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
an  urban,  technological  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing society.  Governor  Sanford  tackles  this 
charge  with  vigor  and  conviction,  arguing 
effectively  that  "the  states  are  here  to  stay." 
"The  genuine  queetion."  he  says,  "the  one 
we  can  do  something  about,  the  one  worth 
our  attention.  Is  how  we  might  shape  the 
states'  actions,  not  their  boundaries,  for  the 
most  effective  response  to  their  citizens' 
needs  "  The  author  then  proceeds  to  outline 
in  detail  the  steps  at  local,  state  and  national 
level  that  he  considers  vital  to  making  our 
Federal  system  more  effectively  responsive  to 
today's  needs. 

Governor  Sanford's  objectivity  Is  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  aspect  of  this  book.  He 
does  not  waste  time  on  a  search  for  villains 
or  heroes:  Instead,  he  sees  "a  crisis  of  respon- 
Blblilty  at  every  level  of  government."  "Aa 
the  crisis  has  risen."  he  says.  "It  la  obvious 
that  the  states  have  not  done  enough,  the 
cities  have  seemed  paralyzed,  and  the  na- 
tional Government  has  Inaugurated  as  many 
wrong  approaches  as  right  solutions.  TTie 
answers,    however,    will    not    be    found    by 


assessing  blame,  but  by  drawing  together  all 
our  resources." 

In  charting  this  mobilization  of  resources. 
Governor  Sanford  calls  on  the  states  to  do 
far  more  than  they  have  been  doing  to  help 
meet  urban  problems.  "Our  problems  are 
where  the  people  are."  he  says.  "States  must 
bring  money  and  programs  to  bear  In  the 
urban  areas  or  find  themselves  permanently 
outside  the  Federal-local  axis,  as  the  cities, 
however  wrongly,  step  up  their  reliance  on 
the  national  Government  for  funds." 

One  measure  of  the  tremendous  state  effort 
this  urban  challenge  demands  may  be  found 
In  the  recent  experience  of  New  York  State, 
If  I  may  cite  an  example  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  When  I  became  Governor,  the 
state's  financial  aid  to  the  City  of  New  York 
was  about  >364  million  a  year.  That  figure 
has  been  tripled  in  nine  years — totaling  well 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Comparable  Increases  in  the  flow  of 
state  money  have  also  been  made  to  the 
other  large  cities  of  the  state. 

As  to  programs.  New  York  State  currently 
is  stressing  21  undertakings  that  reinforce 
Its  commitment  to  erase  corrosive  slum  con- 
ditions. These  programs  vary  widely:  com- 
munity development  projects,  expanded 
manpower  training,  support  of  small  busi- 
ness, more  help  for  working  mothers,  ex- 
pansion of  the  state's  pre- kindergarten  pro- 
gram, additional  aid  for  schools  In  slum 
areas,  creation  of  additional  urban  college 
centers  and  so  on. 

Yet.  even  though  New  York  State  has  tra- 
ditionally been  a  national  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  progressive  programs,  we  still 
have  not  done  enough — and  many  other 
states  have  even  farther  to  go. 

Governor  Sanford  calls  on  the  state  to 
serve  as  "coordinator,  stimulator,  representa- 
tive, protector  and  advisor  for  local  govern- 
ments In  their  relationships  with  the  na- 
tional Government" — something  which  New 
York  and  many  other  states  already  are  do- 
ing, but  likewise  a  field  In  which  much  more 
can  be  done.  And  the  author  advises  the 
states  to  remove  outdated  shackles  on  local 
governments — to  permit  a  substantially 
greater  measure  of  home  rule — and  to  give 
local  governments  better  financial  support. 

If  I  may  again  use  an  example  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  New  York  State  now  returns 
58  per  cent  of  Its  total  budget  to  the  locali- 
ties as  state  aid — and  In  the  last  nine  years, 
the  annual  sum  of  state  aid  to  all  local  gov- 
ernments and  schools  In  the  state  has  been 
Increased  by  $1.7  billion  a  year. 

This,  too,  serves  to  measure  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  the  states  heve  In  meeting 
their  own  fiscal  responsibilities.  Only  when 
a  state  is  doing  this,  the  Governor  sug- 
gests. Is  it  in  a  sound  jxjsltlon  to  call  for  the 
three  other  adjustments  In  the  Federal-state 
fiscal  relationship  that  Governor  Sanford  and 
moet  authorities   regard   as  equitable. 

Firstly,  the  Federal  Government  should 
allow  a  substantial  percentage  of  state  In- 
come-tax payments  as  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral Income-tax  liability.  Secondly,  Congress 
should  adopt  some  version  of  the  so-called 
Heller  Plan  for  direct  state  sharing  In  Fed- 
eral revenues.  Finally.  Congress  should  over- 
haul and  consolidate  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  to  make  them  more  flexible,  more 
adaptable  to  local  needs,  and  less  wasteful 
because  of  duplication  and  overlapping. 

Governor  Sanford  sees  "the  strengthening 
of  our  Federal  system,  and  even  Its  preserva- 
tion" as  quite  likely  the  most  Important 
domeetlc  task  before  the  President.  "We  need 
a  Presidential  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral system  Is  now  being  shaped  by  the  winds 
of  hazard."  says  the  author,  "that  the  na- 
tional bureaucracy  Is  Inclined  to  random 
procedures  that  weaken  the  capacity  of  state 
government,  and  that  only  the  White  House 
can  be  effective  In  bringing  order  and  bal- 
ance to  the  Federal  system." 

"He  further  argues  that  Congress  or  the 
President  should  declare  the  strengthening 


of  the  Federal  system  to  be  a  central  nation- 
al goal.  He  also  urges  that  the  President  con- 
sult appropriate  Governors  and  mayors  in 
preparing  legislation  that  will  Involve  Inter- 
governmental relationships  For  all  the  Im- 
portance of  national  action.  Governor  San- 
ford believes  that  the  future  of  the  American 
system  "could  well  be  determined"  by  guber- 
natorial performance.  He  calls  for  a  marked 
strengthening  of  governors'  powers,  as  well 
as  for  state  constitutional,  legislative,  budg- 
et, organizational  and  planning  reforms. 

This  book  Is  the  product  of  an  experi- 
enced man  who  has  done  his  homework  and 
has  something  important  to  say  to  those 
willing  to  look  beyond  contemporary  person- 
alities and  political  maneuvers  to  the  l>aslc 
Institutions  of  our  government.  One  can  only 
hope  that  many  people  will  be  listening.  For 
as  the  author  points  out.  the  great  American 
contribution  to  mankind  has  been  the  union 
of  government  and  freedom — and  the  pkree- 
ervatton  of  the  Federal  system  that  has  pro- 
duced that  contribution  mufit  finally  rest 
with  the  people. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE URBAN  AFFAIRS  AGENCIES 
IN  THE  NATION 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  a  recent  report  from  the  na- 
tional Governors  conference  focused 
critical  attention  on  the  dynamics  of 
Federal-state-local  relationships  In  ad- 
ministering assistance  programs  for  the 
Nation's  cities. 

The  thrust  of  the  report  was  to  ex- 
amine the  practicability  of  administer- 
ing various  Federal  programs  under  a 
single  State  agency,  with  the  intention 
of  centralizing  and  streamlining  the 
process  of  cooperative  government.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  national  Governors 
conference  to  point  out  ways  in  which 
each  State  could  develop  a  coordinated 
State  urban  affairs  program,  a  program 
which  would  make  maximum  use  of 
available  Federal.  State,  and  local  re- 
sources. 

It  is  with  no  small  note  of  pride  that 
I  call  attention  to  a  highlight  of  that 
report.  New  Jersey  was  singled  out  for 
developing  "one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive urban  aCfalrs  agencies  In  the  Na- 
tion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate passages  of  the  report  of  the  na- 
tional Governors  conference  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  passage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The  New  Jersey  Pkogram 

New  Jersey  has  established  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  urban  affairs  agency  In  the 
nation.  Created  in  1966,  New  Jersey's  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs  absorbed 
several  State  agencies  which  had  administra- 
tive resporLslbllity  in  community  affairs. 
These  agencies  were  transferred  by  law  from 
their  respective  parent  State  departments  to 
the  new  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
The  organizational  structure  of  New  Jersey's 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  Is  shown 
in  Figure  1  on  page  19. 

The  benefits  of  a  unified  State  administra- 
tive organization  such  as  the  New  Jersey 
model  are  fairly  obvious.  State  government 
functions  that  Involve  community  develop- 
ment can  be  brought  together  and  Inter- 
related within  a  single  administrative  struc- 
ture Overlap  and  duplication  of  program 
activities  can  be  eliminated.  Greater  conven- 
ience Is  afforded  local  government  ofDclals 
from  the  standptolnt  of  dealing  with  a  single 


State  agency.  The  chief  executive  role  of  the 
Governor  Is  strengthened  through  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  and  State  assistance 
programs  In  terms  of  local  needs  and  pri- 
orities. 

A  unified  State  administrative  organiza- 
tion for  local  assistance  will  enable  States  to 
coordinate  related  Federal  programs  In  terms 
of  simplified  appUoatlon  procedures.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  State  agency  even- 
tually to  combine  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams within  a  single  application  procedure 
for  submission  to  the  Federal  level.  This 
should  result  In  a  more  effective  utilization 
of  State  and  local  resources  on  a  participat- 
ing basis  with  Federal  resources.  Unified  ap- 
plication procedures  would  enable  the  States 
to  assure  maximum  use  of  Federal  dollars  as 
well  as  greater  efficiency  In  the  review  and 
processing  of  applications. 

There  are  numerous  other  benefits  to  be 
gained  In  a  unified  State  urban  affairs  agency 
and  a  listing  of  advantages  could  go  on  and 
on.  There  are  also  other  excellent  models  of 
State  departments  of  local  affairs  that  could 
bo  given  as  case  Illustrations.  Most  of  these 
are  documented  in  such  publications  as  "The 
States  and  Urban  Problems";  "A  National 
Survey  of  State  Involvement  In  Community 
Affairs':  and  "State  Responsibility  for  Urban 
Regional  Development." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  distin^ruished  head  of 
New  Jersey's  Department  of  Community 
Affairs.  Paul  N,  YlvLsaker.  presented  a 
summar>'  of  that  department's  structure 
and  function  to  a  Governor's  conference 
work.shop  on  Federal-Slate  relations. 
This  summary  could  serve  as  a  guideline 
for  those  in  other  States  who  contem- 
plate the  organization  of  similar  State 
agencies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  summary  report  on  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  Report  of  New  Jbhisey  Depart- 
ment OF  Community  Affairs.  Trenton. 
N.J. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner.  363  West  State 
Street;  Paul  N.  Ylvlsaker,  Commissioner;  Joel 
H.  Sterns,  Deputy  Commissioner;  B.  Budd 
Chavooshlan,  Assistant  Commissioner;  Greg- 
ory R.  Farrell,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Office  of  Community  Services.  363  West 
State  Street. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  28  West 
State  Street. 

Division  of  State  and  Regional  Planning, 
620  East  State  Street. 

Division  of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal, 
28  West  State  Street. 

Division  of  Local  Finance.  137  East  State 
Street. 

Department  publications ' 

Community:  Monthly,  free. 

Added  Years:  Monthly,  free. 

Jersey  Plans:  Quarterly,  (2  per  year. 

Local  Finance:  Monthly,  «3  per  year. 

Planning  Newsletter:  Bi-monthly,  free. 
History 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
was  established  March  1.  1967  to  help  New 
Jersey's  local,  county  and  regional  agencies 
meet  community  needs.  The  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  is  Dr.  Paul  N. 
Ylvlsaker.  who  served  as  Public  Affairs  Di- 
rector of  the  Ford  Foundation  for  12  years 
preceding  his  appointment,  and  has  been 
called    the    "father"    of    the    federal    Model 


'  Available  from  Public  Information  Office, 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  P,0.  Box 
2768,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 


Cities  legislation.  The  Department  consists 
of  five  major  divisions  and  six  boards  and 
commissions  with  statutory  responsibilities. 
Among  these  is  a  special  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Community  Affairs,  composed  of  the 
Conuntssloner  and  12  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  from  local  commu- 
nities and  private  organizations. 
Goals 
The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  was 
established  on  the  premise  that  modern 
community  problems  no  longer  can  be  met 
by  local  and  county  governments  acting 
alone.  It  provides  assistance  to  New  Jersey 
communities  and  their  citizens  in  dealing 
with  a  vast  range  of  government  problems — 
land  use,  housing,  urban  renewal,  local  fi- 
nance, planning,  administration,  commu- 
nity relations,  the  war  on  poverty,  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  and  the  elderly,  and  more. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Department  acta 
as  a  service  agency,  respwnslble  for  coordi- 
nating and  marshaling  resources  In  a  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  renew  and  revitalize 
New   Jersey   communities. 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  Is  the  cen- 
tral administrative  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Working  under  the  Commissioner  are 
a  deputy  commissioner  In  charge  of  opera- 
tions, and  two  assistant  commissioners.  Also 
included  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
are  the  staffs  for  administration,  budgeting 
and  personnel,  public  Information,  special 
projects  and  legislation,  and  program  review, 
coordination  and  evaluation. 

other  AcrrvmKS 
Career  Development  Program:  Under  joint 
direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission, 
this  project  Involves  redrafting  rules  and 
procedures  for  certain  civil  service  Jobs,  put- 
ting ihem  within  reach  of  the  disadvantaged. 
It  has  resulted  in  lowering  Job  barriers  for 
hundreds  of  people.  The  program  offers 
training  to  help  the  poor  become  eligible  for 
these  Jobs  and  encourages  training  and  up- 
grading of  present  staff  to  allow  the  dis- 
advantaged to  take  entry  level  Jobs  it  also 
establishes  a  far-reaching  personnel  plan- 
ning system  so  that  training  programs  can 
be  started  before  personnel  shortages  and 
emergencies  arise  m  public  agencies 

Intergovernmental  Liaison:  Through  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Intergovern- 
mental Liaison,  the  Office  bridges  the  Infor- 
mation gap  between  the  Depjartment  and 
other  state  agencies  and  non-state  agencies 
both  public  and  private.  These  include  pro- 
fessional and  business  associations. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  acts  as  the 
Department's  primary,  although  not  sole 
contact  with  such  groups.  He  Is  coordinator 
of  projects  of  Joint  Interest.  As  part  of  this 
function,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  often 
represents  the  Commissioner  in  his  role  as 
a  member  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  Trl-State  Transporta- 
tion Commission,  Metropolitan  Eeglonal 
Council,  Regional  Conference  of  Elected  Of- 
ficials and  the  Tocks  Island  Regional  Advi- 
sory Council 

Program  Development  and  Federal  Liaison: 
Through  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Program  Development,  the  Office  develops 
programs  for  which  It  negotiates  and  draws 
up  proposals  for  federal  funds. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner's  staff  also  co- 
ordinates  efforts  and  establishes  procedures 
for  all  federal  fund  applications  In  all  divi- 
sions of  the  Department.  In  addition,  he 
keeps  abreast  of  all  pertinent  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  and  arranges  for  testimony  at 
Congressional  hearings. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMXWITT  SEBV^CES 

The  Office  of  Community  Services  Is  the 
chief  means  for  fulfilling  the  Department's 
role  as  a  creative  middleman  between  the 
communities  needs  and  state  and  federal  re- 
sources. 


Bureau  of  Technical  SeriHces:  Helps  mu- 
nicipalities to  solve  their  problems  by  pro- 
viding expert  help,  both  from  within  the  De- 
partment and  from  other  government  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  bureau  also  admlnlrters 
the  Oovemment  Employee  Ir.terchange  Act 
which  allows  units  of  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  send  personnel  to  work  on  prob- 
lems and  projects  in  other  governmental 
units,  local,  state  and  federal. 

Model  Cities  Program:  Helps  New  Jersey 
communities  develop  Ideas  and  prepare  ap- 
plications for  federal  graxts  under  the 
Model  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act.  The  program  also  distributes  a  $250,000 
State  Model  Cities  appropriation  to  some 
of  those  oomnaunlties  which  applied  but  were 
not  selected  by  the  federal  government  so 
that  they  may  further  develop  their  projects. 
CommiiTitri/  Relations  Servicef  Establishes 
contacts  with  neighborhood  and  community 
(Civic,  civil  rights,  anti-poverty)  groups  in 
New  Jersey  communities  which  have  large 
disadvantaged  populatloriS  concentrated  In 
ghetto  areas  and  advises  iocai  and  state  offi- 
cials of  problem  areas. 

Interns  in  Community  Service:  Recruits 
and  screens  qualified  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  to  take  professional  Jobs 
In  local,  county,  st-ate  and  state-connected 
agencies  as  Interns.  The  summer  program, 
op>€n  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduaiea, 
offers  full-time  positions,  while  the  academic 
year  program,  available  to  graduate  students 
only,  offers  part-time  employment.  Both  pro- 
grams attempt  to  infiuence  these  students  to 
plan  careers  in  government  service  and  com- 
munity affairs  and  offer  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  fill  real  needs  in  government. 

Youth  Services-  Creates  youth  councils  In 
communities  which  work  through  the  may- 
or's offices.  Councils,  consisting  of  young  peo- 
ple from  all  neighborhoods  and  social  strata, 
provide  a  means  of  communicating  their 
problems  to  local  officials.  Youth  Services  also 
conducts  research  and  studies  on  youth  prob- 
lems and  organizes  conferences  to  de»l  with 
them. 

OFFICE    OF   ECONOMIC    OPPOBTTTKITT 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the 
major  anu-poverty  wing  of  New  Jersey'i 
State  government,  it  creates  and  operates 
programs  and  services  aimed  at  bettering  the 
lives  of  the  state's  200,000  disadvantaged 
families. 

Bureau  of  Technical  Assistance  to  Com- 
munity Action  Programs:  Provides  assistance 
to  26  community  anti-poverty  agencies  by 
providing  leadership  in  program  develop- 
ment, helping  to  establish  necessary  admin- 
istrative apparatus,  and  providing  cash 
grants  to  help  communities  qualify  for  fed- 
eral grants. 

Bureau  of  Basic  Education:  Designs  pro- 
grams and  operates  classes  in  basic  literacy 
and  arithmetic  in  classrooms,  churches,  halls 
and  factories  throughout  the  State.  The  bu- 
reau alms  to  meet  the  problems  of  more  than 
761.000  New  Jersey  residents,  18  years  or 
older,  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  at  the 
sixth-grade  level.  As  part  of  this  program, 
the  bureau  also  trains  teachers  to  staff  theee 
classes. 

Bureau  of  Rural  Programs-  Operates  rural 
work  training  programs  throughout  the 
State.  Bureau  alsc  designs  and  supervises 
Job  training  and  upgrading  programs  for 
migratory  workers 

Office  of  Manpower  Planning:  Provides 
staff  and  data  systems  support  to  allocate 
manpower  resources  more  efficiently  through- 
out the  State,  The  office  also  administers  a 
special  mani>ower  grant  fund  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Office  of  Poverty  and  the  hair  Helps  local 
legal  services  agencies  develop  programs  for 
the  poor  The  office  also  conducts  adminis- 
trative reviews  of  the  relationships  between 
the  legal  system  and  poverty.  Such  review* 
cover  the  entire  scopye  of  landlord-tenant 
relations,  consumer  protection,   family   law. 
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status  of  dependent  children,  administra- 
tion of  welfare  laws,  as  well  as  research  on 
criminal  law. 

Narcotics  Program:  Designs,  funds  and 
provides  technical  assistance  to  rehablllta- 
tlon  programs,  such  as  half-way  bouses,  to 
help  the  narcotics  addict. 

DIVISION  or  HOUSIMO  AKO  UBBAN   RENEWAL 

The  Division  of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal helps  communities  carry  out  urban  re- 
newal programs;  assists  in  relocation  of  fami- 
lies and  businesses  displaced  by  public  clear- 
ance projects;  enforces  codes  governing  con- 
struction and  maintenance  standards  for  ho- 
tels and  multiple  dwellings;  and  helps  local 
groups  wishing  to  sponsor  moderate-cost 
housing.  The  division  also  worlta  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Housing  Finance  Agency,  an 
Independent  body  within  the  Department, 
which   promotes  middle-Income  housing. 

Bureau  of  Housing:  Provides  technical  as- 
sistance and  interest-free  advances  to  spon- 
sors of  non-profit  or  mutual  housing  projects. 
The  bureau  also  makes  grants  to  local  spon- 
sors who  wish  to  demonstrate  new  techniques 
and  materials  In  housing  construction  and 
rehabilitation  or  programs  for  prevention  and 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight. 

Bureau  of  Urban  Renewal:  Assists  munici- 
palities undertaking  extensive  and  necessary 
urban  renewal  projects  through  new  legisla- 
tion allowing  the  state  to  grant  up  to  one- 
half  the  local  share  of  federally  funded  proj- 
ects. In  special  cases,  the  State  grant  may 
equal  the  full  local  share  if  the  project  Is  to 
be  used  for  schools,  parks,  open  space  or 
nelghtwrhood  centers  or  for  non-proflt  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 

Bureau  of  Relocation:  Elstablishes  and  ad- 
ministers statewide  uniform  relocation 
standards.  Such  standards  Include  payments 
to  families,  businesses  and  farms  displaced 
by  providing  a  complaint  and  hearing  proce- 
dure administered  by  the  division. 

Bureau  of  Housing  Inspection:  Establishes 
and  regulates  minimum  construction  and 
maintenance  standards  for  hotels  and  mul- 
tiple dwellings  throughout  the  State. 

DTVISION      Of     LOCAL,     nNANCE 

The  Division  of  Local  Finance  assists  local 
government  ofBcials  to  maintain  firm  finan- 
cial status  of  counties  and  munlclpalltlea 
through  the  following  services: 

Technical  Assistance  to  local  finance  tinlts 
and  registered  municipal  accountants 
through  development  of  audit  requirements, 
standard  audit  programs,  budget  forms, 
budget  reviews  and  examinations.  The  divi- 
sion also  sponsors  periodic  meetings  for 
statute  revision  and  runs  annual  audit  ex- 
aminations in  selected  local  units. 

Newsletter — title  Local  Finance,  offered  as 
an  educational  service  to  local  officials,  ac- 
countants and  others  wishing  to  subscribe. 
It  lists  new  statutes  and  describes  current 
procedures. 

Annual  Report  to  give  an  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  the  financial  condition  of  New 
Jersey's  counties  and  municipalities.  The  re- 
pwrt  includes  population  statlsticj.  assessed 
valuations,  per  capita  debt,  tax  collections 
and  valuation  trends. 

Local  Finance  Board — a  part  of  the  divi- 
sion set  up  to  make  special  reports  in  the 
field  of  local  finance,  hear  petitions  to  ex- 
tend credit,  and  approve  all  municipal  bond 
Issues  in  excess  of  legal  debt  limitations.  It 
has  power  to  intervene  In  cases  of  financially 
distressed  communities. 

DIVISION  OP  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNTNO 

The  Division  of  State  and  Regional  Plan- 
mng,  a  research  and  advisory  agency,  pro- 
motes programs  for  the  orderly  development 
of  New  Jersey's  physical  assets  such  as  land, 
utilities,  recreation  space  and  urban  facili- 
ties. 

Bureau  of  Statewide  Planning  Inventories 
and  reports  on  development  trends  through- 
out the  State.  The  bureau  prepares  and 
maintains  a  long-range  statewide  develop- 
ment   plan    and   capital   Improvements   pro- 


gram. Through  meetings  of  the  Governor's 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  State 
Planning,  the  bureau  helps  various  State 
departments  to  coordinate  their  activities  to 
achieve  unified  results  In  development  and 
capital  improvements. 

Bureau  of  Regional  Planning:  Encoiiragee 
regional  planning  throughout  the  State.  The 
bureau  advises  regional  development  agen- 
cies and  serves  as  a  source  of  Information  for 
them.  In  this  capacity,  it  has  been  involved 
In  such  projects  as  the  reclamation  of  the 
North  Jersey  Moadowlands,  Implementation 
of  a  regional  plan  for  the  Lake  Hopatcong 
region  and  a  development  study  for  the  New 
Jersey  seashore  area.  It  cooperates  with  plan- 
ners from  other  states  in  such  projects  as 
the  Land  Use  Plan  for  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap   National   Recreation   Area. 

Bureau  of  Local  Planning:  Reviews  and 
processes  all  applications  from  municipal- 
ities for  federal  advances  for  public  works 
planning  and  local  planning  assistance.  It 
provides  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  communities  formulating  and  implement- 
ing local  and  county  master  plans. 

The  bureau  also  provides  planning  advi- 
sory servlcee  and  materials  to  counties  and 
munlcipallUes.  Theee  include  booklets  on 
zoning,  boards  of  adjustment  and  available 
State  services  to  local  planners.  Through  di- 
vision liaisons  with  such  groups  as  the 
County  Planners  Associates  and  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Local  Planning  Of- 
ficials, the  bureau  advises  on  ways  county 
and  local  development  can  mesh  with  State 
planning. 

BOAROe,   COMMISSIONS,  COUNCILa 

Housing  Finance  Agency:  an  Independent 
body  within  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Affairs,  promotes  the  development  of 
middle-income  housing  in  New  Jersey 
through  the  sale  oT  low-interest  bonds.  The 
agency  uses  bond  proceeds  to  provide  a  fund 
for  below-market  Interest  rate  mortgagee  to 
non-profit  and  public  sponsors  of  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  middle  in- 
come housing.  The  agency  consists  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Community  Affairs,  chair- 
man; the  Attorney  General;  the  State  Treas- 
urer; and  two  public  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 

Local  Finance  Board:  functions  within 
the  Division  of  Local  Finance  with  the  di- 
rector of  the  division  as  chairman.  The  board 
makes  special  reports  in  the  field  of  local 
finance,  hears  petlUons  to  extend  credit, 
approves  all  municipal  bond  issues  in  excess 
of  legal  debt  limitations  and  intervenes  in 
cases  of  financially  distressed  communlUee 
In  addition  to  the  chairman,  the  board 
consists  of  three  public  members 

Hotel  and  Multiple  Duelling  Health  and 
Safety  Board:  advises  and  consults  with  the 
Commissioner  on  rules,  regulations  and  other 
matters  concerning  hotel  and  mulUple  dwell- 
ing health  and  safety.  The  board,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  consists  of  10  members.  In- 
cluding two  represcntaUves  from  the  hotel 
and  motel  industry  and  two  from  the  real 
estate  Industry.  The  chairman  is  elected  an- 
nually by  board  members. 

State  Housing  Council:  approves  housing 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  and  also  ap- 
proves his  appointments  of  state  members  to 
local  redevelopment  agencies.  The  council 
has  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  five  years. 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  on  the  Ag- 
ing: furnishes  consultation  and  advice  to  the 
Department  on  the  problems  of  the  aging  and 
makes  sure  that  the  interests  of  older  per- 
sons are  represented  in  programs  of  the  De- 
partment's five  divisions.  It  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  governor  and  legislature 
regarding  new  legislation  needed  In  areas  re- 
lated to  aging. 

Serving  as  a  resource  of  the  commission  Is 
a  Division  of  the  Aging  staff  which  does  basic 
research  for  commission  recommendations. 
The  staff  also  carries  on  educational  programs 


and  cooperates  In  drafting  and  Implementing 
proposals  for  the  aged.  The  conamisslon. 
which  consists  of  nine  members  app)olnted  by 
the  Governor,  also  maintains  liaison  with 
other  commissions  and  groups  who  activities 
relate  to  the  broad  field  of  aging.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  the  Aging  staff  is  chair- 
man. 

New  Jersey  State  Youth  Commission: 
studies  the  needs  and  problems  of  youth  in 
New  Jersey;  plans  development,  coordinates 
and  evaluates  youth  programs  and  services; 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Governor  on 
programs  and  laws  concerning  youth;  and  en- 
lists citizen  support  on  county  and  local 
levels.  The  commission  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers with  the  Director  of  Youth  Services 
serving  as  chairman. 

ADVISORS    COUNCIL    ON    COMMTrNITT     AFTAIRS 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Community  Af- 
fairs is  the  special  advisory  group  to  the 
Commissioner.  It  advises  and  consults  with 
the  Commissioner  on  affairs  and  problem* 
of  local  government  and  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment. The  council  conducts  studies  di- 
rected by  the  Commissioner  on  specific  local 
government  problems. 

Its  12  members,  appointed  to  four-year 
terms.  Include  three  mayors  representing 
cities  of  different  sizes,  and  one  representa- 
tive each  from  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Boards  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities,  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education, 
Mimlclpal  Managers  Association  and  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Planning  Officials.  The 
council  also  has  four  members-at-large.  The 
Commissioner  is  ex-offlclo  chairman  of  the 
council  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services  serves  as  secretary. 

Members 

Commissioner  Paul  N.  Ylvlaaker,  ex-offlclo. 

Mayor  John  W.  McCaffrey.  Allenburst,  New 
Jersey. 

Mayor  Henry  N.  Luther.  Parsippany.  New 
Jersey. 

Mayor  Carmen  J.  Armenti,  Jr.  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

Maurice  V.  Brady.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

John  J.  Sullivan.  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Boards  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey. 

Henry  Kennedy.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

John  W.  Gleeson,  Secretary. 

Six  vacancies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  this  approach — the  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies— IS  the  approach  most  Likely  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  cities.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  efforts  of  Commissioner  Ylvl- 
saker  and  his  staff,  and  I  congratulate 
them  on  their  recognition  as  a  promising 
team  In  the  struggle  for  more  efficient 
management  of  Federal  assistance  at  the 
local  level. 


AIR   POLLUTION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our  en- 
vironment has  become  a  polluted  one. 
We  have  poisoned  our  lakes  and  rivers 
and  streams,  we  have  filled  our  world 
with  noise,  and  we  have  fouled  the  very 
air  we  breathe. 

Although  these  pollutions  may  be  an 
imderstandable  If  undesirable  outgrowth 
of  Industrialization,  we  must  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  curb  them,  one  of 
government's  primary  tasks  is  the  provi- 
sion and  maintenance  of  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. Reducing  present  levels  of  air 
pollution  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  a  technology  to  control  the  pol- 
lution problems  of  tomorrow  is,  in  my 
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view,  an  Indispensable  part  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. .  ^  ,^,  , 
Congress  has  recognized  this  responsi- 
bility, and  programs  to  deal  with  the  pol- 
lution problem  are  now  underway.  Even 
as  polluted  air  continues  to  spread  across 
broad  intercity  and  even  Interstate  re- 
gions, research  aimed  at  the  development 
of  an  abatement  and  control  technology 
is  advancing. 

One  conclusion  this  research  has  al- 
ready yielded  is  that  exhaust  fumes  from 
the  Internal  combustion  engine— the  sort 
found  in  practically  every  rolling  ve- 
hicle  are    prime    contributors    to    the 

smog  that  blankets  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  and  most  other  population  centers 
Including  the  Nation's  Capital.  Since  the 
number  of  such  engines  Is  bound  to  in- 
crease rapidly,  the  immensity  of  our  air 
pollution  problem  in  the  years  just  ahead 
Is  frightening. 

Fortunately,  Mr  President,  possible 
answers  to  this  problem  which  threatens 
to  dirty  our  civilization  and  ruin  the 
health  of  our  citizens  have  been  offered. 
An  editorial  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  mentions  one,  the  use  of 
Uquifled  eas.  I  think  the  argument  ad- 
vanced In  this  editorial  is  responsible  and 
suggestive.  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cooking  ok  Drivino  Wrrn  Gas 
Since  Congress  has  decided  to  spend  $125 
million  for  research  on  what  kind  of  fuels 
cause  air  pollution,  some  of  these  funds 
might  be  directed  towards  finding  out  how 
more  vehicles  can  be  powered  by  LP-gas. 

LP  stands  for  liquified  petroleum;  most  of 
us  are  more  familiar  with  the  names  Propane 
or  Butane,  both  of  them  LP-gases.  You  can 
cook  with  it.  You  can  also  fuel  an  automobile 
or  a  truck  with  the  stuff. 

Research  over  the  past  six  years  has  shown 
that  LP-gas  burned  In  an  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  gives  off  fewer  pollution- 
forming  gases  than  does  gasoline 

That  is.  a  regular  automobile  engine  run- 
ning on  LP-gas  gives  out  about  2  per  cent 
less  carbon  monoxide  and  from  20  to  60  per 
cent  fewer  hydrocarbons,  depending  on  the 
engine's  load.  While  carbon  monoxide  is 
lethal,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
air  pollution  because  it  Is  such  a  small  part 
of  the  toul  exhaust  fumes. 

The  hydrocarbons,  according  to  experts, 
are  the  principal  culprits  In  air  pollution  be- 
cause thev  react  with  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
(given  enough  sunlight)  to  form  the  type  of 
eye-Btlnglng  smog  so  Infamous  In  Los  An- 
geles. 

Because  of  this  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
polluting  hydrocarbons,  several  brands  of 
fork-Uft  vehicles  for  use  inside  warehouses 
have  been  made  with  LP-gas  engines.  Also. 
the  entire  Chicago  Transit  Authority  fleet  of 
1.600  buses  run  on  LP-gas  engines. 

Other  advantages  of  LP-gas  are  that  main- 
tenance costs  are  reduced,  slower  idling  Is 
possible  (causing  less  wear  on  automatic 
transmissions  through  creeping),  no  fuel 
pump  Is  necessary  and  there's  no  chance  of  a 
vapor  lock. 

Disadvantages  of  LP-gas  In  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  and  targets  at  which  some 
federally  paid  for  research  might  be  directed 
are:  no  extensive  distribution  network  to  de- 
liver large  volumes  of  this  gas  to  a  broad 
consumer  market:  a  more  complex  and  ex- 
pensive fuel  system  is  necessary  than  with 
gasoline. 
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Also,  LP-gas  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  per 
volume  as  gasoline  although  Its  energy  con- 
tent per  volume  is  lower  than  that  of  gas- 
oline This  inequity  could  l>e  amended  by 
congressional  action. 

Even  with  these  disadvantages,  however, 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  and  other 
users  of  LP-gas  powered  vehicles  have  found 
thHt  extra  costs  are  returned  in  the  form 
of  less  maintenance  costs.  Clvlc-mlnded  bus 
and  taxlcab  companies  might  develop  a 
marketable  vehicle  that  cities  or  private  in- 
vestors can  buy  In  money-8a\'lng  fleets. 

Certalnlv.  more  and  more  rolUng  vehicles 
are  inevitable.  But  perhaps  their  source  of 
power  can  be  changed  to  eliminate  air  pollut- 
ing vapors.  We'd  suggest  big  squirrels  in 
circular  cages,  but  there  aren't  enough  pea- 
nuts to  go  around. 


DIRECT    MARKETING 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Lester  Wunderman  gave  what  I 
consider  a  meaningful  speech  to  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Association  at  MIT,  In  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Wunderman  describes  the  Increas- 
ing employment  of  direct  marketing 
techniques  in  the  distribution  or  prod- 
ucts and  services.  His  remarks  repre- 
sent, in  one  of  their  aspects,  a  message 
of  paramount  ImporUnce  to  consumers. 
It  shows  how  many  of  the  large  com- 
panies are  meeting  consumer  demand  for 
high  quaUty  products  and  services  at 
lower  prices  than  can  be  found  in  the 
traditional  distribution  network. 

This  study  shows  that  9  percent  of  all 
general  merchandise  sold  in  the  United 
States  is  done  so  through  the  mail,  thus 
making  the  post  office  a  very  great  mar- 
keting force  indeed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  am  great- 
ly interested  in  all  facets  with  which  the 
Post  Office  Department  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Direct    Marketing:    The    New    Revolution 

IN  Selling 
(Address  by  Lester  Wunderman.  president. 
Wunderman.  Ricotta  &  Kline.  Inc..  to  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association,  al  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Maas ,  November 
29,  1967) 

I  find  it  fitting  today  to  be  making  this 
talk  at  M.I.T.,  for  It  Is  here  that  so  much  has 
been  done  and  Is  being  done  that  Is  shaking 
our  tight  and  safe  little  marketing  world. 
So  many  glamour  Industries  have  sprung 
from  M.i.T.  research  and  the  minds  of  Its 
alumni,  that  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  really 
considered  how  all  of  this  has  shattered  the 
equanimity  of  the  marketing  community  and 
the  consuming  public.  To  me  it  has  ushered 
in  a  new  form  of  marketing,  which  I  choose 
to  call  direct  marketing  Forbes  Magazine 
recently  called  it  "Tele-Purcha.slng."  No  mat- 
ter what  you  choose  to  call  it.  I  believe  that 
It  will  take  Its  place  among  the  other 
glamour  Industries  of  our  time  This  new 
form  of  distribution  used  to  be  called  mail- 
order selling. 

Mail-order  advertising,  or  response  ad- 
vertising, as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  is  the  most 
pragmatic  of  all  the  advertising  disciplines. 
Traceable,  countable,  absolutely  measurable 
responses  are  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  our  business.  We  can  measure  the  result 


of  every  advertisement,  commercial  or  mail- 
ing we  create — from  every  medium  In  which 
we  place  it.  Every  sales  action  we  take  is  to- 
tallv  accountable  'bet's  test  it."  Is  both  a 
unique  advertising  privilege  and  a  too  saf* 
discipline. 

Todav's  success  Is  really  a  solution  to  yes- 
terdav's  problem — and  too  frequently  it  does 
not  project  into  tomorrow.  We  live  in  a  so- 
ciety which  is  in  the  throes  of  a  technologic 
revolution — and  technology  affects  our  total 
perspective  and  mode  of  Ufe  The  changes  we 
see  each  year  are  probably  greater  than  those 
our  predecessors  encountered  in  a  decade,  or 
perhaf>s  even  a  working  lifetime.  When  I 
started  in  this  industry,  a  good  ad.  promotion 
pattern,  or  media  strategy  could  remain  pro- 
ductive for  years  They  now  pass  into  history 
almost  as  fart  as  the  dateUnes  on  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  we  use 

So.  today  let  us  look  at  the  new  facts  which 
are  Intruding  on  our  consciotisness.  and  let 
us  examine  where  they  may  lead  us.  For 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to  cope  with 
them.  The  future  is  already  all  around  us.  11 
we  could  but  perceive  It.  'What  Is  the  mall- 
order  business,  and  where  is  it  going? 

Mall  order  and  mall-order  advertising  is 
bigger,  healthier  and  more  vital  today  than 
ever  before — even  though  much  of  it  Is  no 
longer  being  done  by  mall.  The  very  term 
Itself  has  lost  total  validity — and  it  will  be 
less  applicable  in  the  futiire.  In  a  strict  sense, 
mall  order  means  that  the  customer's  order  is 
sent  by  mall  and  that  his  merchandise  is,  in 
turn,  delivered  to  him  by  mall  Already  this 
too  Is  not  true.  Most  of  the  catalog  volume  of 
Sears  &  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  Is 
done  over  the  telephone  or  in  catalog  order 
stores.  Phones  are  easier,  fafter.  and  more 
personal.  But  it  will  not  stop  there.  More 
sophisticated  and  better  methods  of  ordering 
and  delivering  will  surely  come,  whether  they 
be  orders  geared  directly  to  computers,  video 
phones,  closed-circuit  tele-vision,  or  some 
newer  technology - 

What   Is   true   Is   that  whatever    the   me- 
chanics, we  are  dealing  with  a  form  of  con- 
venience marketing  where   the  consumer  Is 
placed   In  direct  contact   with   a  warehouse, 
factory,  or  fulfillment  center,  which  will  de- 
liver merchandise  directly  to  his  home.  I  be- 
lieve the  term  direct  marketing  \s  more  ap- 
propriate   than    mall-order    selling     Forbes 
Magazine  chose  to  call   it  "Tele-    (from   the 
Greek   'far-off')    Marketing."  Mall-order  will 
pass  into  history  as  an  early,  primitive  phase 
of   direct.   In-home  marketing    Already.   9% 
of     general     merchandise     sales     are     made 
through    in-home    channels,    and    the    per- 
centage  Is   rising   faster   than   the   curve   of 
total  consumer  sales.  And  to  mention  a  few 
specifics,  more  than  25 '^f  of  the  phonograph 
records   are    now   sold   by    direct    marketing. 
and    most    of    the    country's    magazines    and 
newspapers  are  sold  that  way  as  well.  The 
sales  method  Is  dynamic,  and  ordering  anU 
delivering  techniques  must  catch  up  with  It. 
Now,   why   is  this  taking   place   In   an    era 
when    department    stores,    discount    houses, 
supermarkets  and  other  convenience  retail- 
ers are  following  the  consumer  to  every  part 
of    the    cltv.    suburb,    village    and    highway? 
Why  hasn't  the  awesome  new  power  of  con- 
venience retailing  killed  old-fashioned,  mall- 
order  selling? 

The  answers,  I  think,  lie  in  the  nature  of 
today's  consumer,  the  basic  contradiction  of 
convenience  retailing  itself,  the  absolutely 
modem  quality  of  direct  marketing,  and  In 
the  real  purpose  and  power  of  advertising. 
The  Amenran  consumer  l.--  m  a  race  t>e- 
tween  Income  and  leisure  time  Work  weeks 
grow  shorter,  and  incomes  grow  larger  This 
should  theoretically,  provide  Increasing  time 
for  shopping— and  yet  It  hasnt  New  leisure 
time  activities,  commuting,  home  mainte- 
nance television,  civic  work,  education,  the 
arts  and  Increasing  work  opportunities  for 
women  have  actually  reduced  the  time  left 
to    the    average    family    for    run-of-the-mlU 
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shopping,    Education,    labor-saving    devices     a  pet.  likes  romantic  novels,  serious  reading 


and  storage  devices  such  as  refrigerators  and 
freezers  have  converted  todays  homemaker 
more  and  more  Into  a  purchasing  agent.  She 
does  less  shopping  and  more  buying,  and  she 
wants  to  do  It  as  efficiently  and  economically 
as  possible.  Shopping  is  no  longer  the  social 
period  It  once  was — and  Increasingly  part  of 
the  value  a  woman  places  upon  herself  Is  her 
time  and  convenience. 

Lets  face  It.  convenience  retailing  has  be- 
come very  Inconvenient.  You  need  only  watch 
women  carrying  babies  through  crowded 
aisles,  pushing  carts  through  In-store  traffic 
Jams.  looking  in  vain  for  assistance  when 
they  need  It,  carrying  heavy  packages  across 
vast  parking  lots  where  the  only  contact  Is 
between  contending  fenders,  to  realize  what 
a  misapplied  semantic  convenience  retailing 
has  become.  Convenient  for  whom?  The  con- 
sumer, the  manufacturer — no.  Just  for  the 
retailer,  I  think.  He  uses  fewer  and  more 
poorly- trained  clerks;  stocks  only  fast  turn- 
over or  high  mark-up  products;  Insists  they 
be  well  advertised:  offers  no  credit;  cashes  no 
checks:  sells  cash  and  carry — your  cash  and 
your  carry;  dehum.inlzes  the  whole  process 
of  shopping;  and  yet  demands  the  same  or 
larger  discounts  than  he  did  when  he  really 
provided  a  service  function.  This  Is  not  con- 
venient   to    anyone.    The    manufacturer    In- 


pholo  Journalism,  listens  to  Bach  or  The 
Beatles.  If  we  know  all  of  these  things,  and 
wo  can,  how  could  they  be  used  In  the  ulti- 
mate marketing  sense  by  a  supermarket,  dis- 
count house,  or  rack  Jobber?  Neither  can  this 
knowledge  be  used  for  the  limited  advertising 
objective  of  locating  advertising  targets.  New 
marketing  forms  wlilch  will  link  these  facts 
to  advertising  and  selling  must  evolve — and 
this  can  be  done  In  only  one  way — direct  mar- 
keting,  where  the  advertising  and  buying  be- 
come a  single  action.  Those  marketers  who 
Ignore  the  Implications  of  our  new  Indi- 
vidualized Information  society  will  be  left 
behind  in  what  may  well  come  to  be  known 
as  the  age  of  mass  production  and  marketing 
Ignorance.  In  addition,  they  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  our  ever-Increasing  high  cost 
of  living,  which  certainly  numbers  among  Its 
problems  the  high  cost  of  distribution. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  message  and  the 
media,  and  how  the  function  and  nature  of 
adverUslng  may  change  in  the  years  to  come. 

Some  time  ago  Marshall  McLuhan  made 
an  address  called  "Advertising  In  an  EHec- 
tronlc  Environment."  and  while  Dr.  McLuhan 
Claims  no  point  of  view,  his  angle  of  view 
Is  novel,  stimulating  and  frequently  astonish- 
ing In  Its  ability  to  focus  otherwise  hazy 
Images.  He  said,  and  I  quote:  "Advertising  Is 


AdvertUlng,  as  we  know  It  today,  must 
not  only  sell  the  consunaer  on  the  Idea  of 
trying  the  product,  but  It  must  cause  him  to 
continue  buying  it  as  well.  To  secure  this 
brand  loyalty,  advertisers  must  not  only  com- 
pete adjacently  In  media,  but  on  the  retailers" 
shelves.  If  advertising  has  sold  the  product 
to  the  consumer,  it  must  continue  to  steer 
him  toward  It  over  and  over  again,  despite 
ever-present  alternatives.  Just  Inches  away 
on  the  shelves  Brand  loyalty  runs  a  con- 
stant competitive  gauntlet. 

Must  this  be  so?  I  think  not.  Lets  examine 
direct  marketing  In  this  light.  Magazine  pub- 
lishers are  direct  marketers.  It  was  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  most  magazine  circu- 
lation came  from  retail  sources — newsstands. 
Every  week,  or  month,  the  reader  went  to 
his  magazine  dealer  and  made  his  choice. 
That  Is.  he  did  so.  If  he  went  The  situation 
was  not  unlike  that  in  package  goods.  But 
then  subscription  selling  began  In  earnest 
through  direct  advertising.  If  a  reader 
wanted  Life  Magazine,  why  should  he  not 
want  It  every  week?  Why  should  he  go  for  it 
when  It  could  be  sent  to  him — and  so  it 
happened.  The  promotional  budgets,  which 
had  previously  been  spent  to  ensure  brand 
loyalty,  were  now  applied  to  advertising  and 
subscription     dlscoiints.     Newspapers,    radio 
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selling.  The  consumer  Is  offered  more  and 
more  self-service — a  euphemism  for  no  serv- 
ice at  ail. 

The  retailer,  who  historically  provided  a 
valuable  link  between  manufacturer  and 
consumer  for  which  he  was  In  a  real  sense 
paid  by  both,  Is  now,  by  and  large,  a  remit- 
tance man.  He  la  a  monument  to  the  mass 
production  and  mass  consumption  era  In 
our  history  which  shows  every  sign  of  be- 
coming obsolete. 

Mass  production  technology  created  a  mass 
consumption  environment.  The  black  Model 


Informational.  And,  as  such  ...  its  Job  Is 
Increasingly  to  provide  consumer  satisfac- 
tion— instead  of  the  product  providing 
It."  .  .  .  "Audience  participation  becomes  ab- 
solutely indispensable  In  our  kind  of  infor- 
mation envtronxnent."  .  .  .  "One  of  the  fu- 
ture aspects  of  advertising  is  the  custom- 
made,  the  tailor-made.  Instead  of  peddling 
m.ias-produced  commodities,  advertising  Is 
going  to  become  a  personal  service  of  each 
Individual."  These  quotes  are  lifted  from  his 
complete  address,  which  was  entirely  stlmu- 
latlrg  and  fascinating.  To  me  they  read  like 


direct  marketing  techniques  were  employed. 
The  advertising  budgets,  which  had  been 
applied  for  each  weekly  Issue,  were  tele- 
scoped and  concentrated  on  getting  a  con- 
tinuous contract  to  supply  the  product  reg- 
ularly. The  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  mark- 
ups were  available  for  this  purpose  as  well 
The  rest  Is  history  Circulations  zoomed,  and 
brand  loyalty,  call  it  a  subscription  If  you 
like,  was  ensured  by  contract.  Subscribers 
were  handled  by  computer,  and  other  bene- 
fits accrued.  Regional  editions  were  one  of 
them.   Suddenly   the   computer   knew   where 


T  Ford.  Levittown,  and  the  ready-made  suit      a  prophesy  for  direct  marketing.  Advertising     almost  eve^~copy"of  thTmre^^nTwIs  "^oln^ 
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marketing  history.  The  Pord  Mustang,  with 
its  numerous  options,  the  proliferation  of 
cigarette  brands,  the  patterns,  colors  and 
sizes  of  men's  suits  and  shirts,  the  emphasis 
on  color  and  style  in  everything,  indicate 
that  we  are  living  In  an  age  of  repersonallza- 
tlon  and  Individuation.  People,  products  and 
services  are  all  seeking  an  Individual  Identity. 
Psychiatry  increasingly  recognizes  the  emo- 
tional symptom  of  anomie  or  the  "who  am  I 
problem."  The  LoneJy  Crowd  and  the  Oor- 
p»oratlon  Man  increasingly  want  to  become 
Individuals  and  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  per- 
son.U  basis.  Even  products  need  Individual 
pyerson  all  ties — and  they  are  getting  them  in 
todays  best  advertising  Volkswagen,  Hath- 
away Shirts,  Avis.  Benson  &  Hedges  cigarettes 
and  others  have  become  corporate  f>er- 
sonalltle*. 

Taste,  desire,  ambition,  life  style  have 
made  shopping  once  a^aln  a  form  of  personal 
expression.  There  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
mass  production,  mase  consumption — and 
volume  production  and  volume  consumption, 
and  we  had  better  take  note  of  It.  Automa- 
tion, which  we  feared  as  being  antl-people. 
has  become  pro-person.  Norbert  Wiener's 
cybernetics  have  become  a  marketing  fact. 
Our  automated,  computerized  electronic.  In- 
formation society  has  created  opportunities 
for  personalized,  individualized  selling,  which 
will  surely  replace  mass  marketing.  To  quote 
Forbes  Magazine  again:  "The  hardware  al- 
ready deveiop>ed  to  link  the  consumer  to  the 
store  far  outstrips  its  usage." 

A  computer  can  know  and  remember  as 
much  marketing  detail  about  200.000,000 
consumers  as  did  the  owner  of  a  crossroads 
general  store  about  his  handful  of  customers. 
It  can  know  and  select  such  personal  details 
A3  who  prefers  strong  coffee,  imported  beer. 
new  fashions,  bright  colors.  Who  Just  bought 
a  home,  freezer,  camera,  automobile.  Who  had 
a  new  baby,  U  overweight,  got  married,  owns 


become  so  much  more  than  Its  original  func- 
tion of  annoiincement.  explanation  and  ar- 
gumentation When  you  see  a  lush  cake  In 
a  cake-mix  ad.  a  bubbling  percolater  In  a 
coffee  commercial,  a  White  Tornado,  a  steam- 
ing bowl  of  soup,  a  Polaroid  camera  taking  a 
picture,  a  couple  In  the  sun  In  Jamaica,  you 
see  the  real  product.  It  Is  only  visible  In 
advertising  and  In  the  consumer's  use.  The 
can.  the  Ucket,  the  label,  the  Insert  ap- 
paratus Is  only  a  station  along  the  way.  And 
yet.  It  Is  only  the  way  stations  that  the 
retailer  displays. 

No  matter  what  the  design  of  the  label 
or  package,  the  retailer  sells  a  dead,  Inani- 
mate, latent  stibstance,  which  Is  only  a 
shadow  of  the  product  Itself.  The  manu- 
facturer's product  In  a  retaU  store  Is  shown 
in  Its  worst  possible  dimension.  It  Is  vital 
and  alive  In  advertising,  dead  at  the  point 
of  purchase,  and  Phoenlx-llke  rises  again 
when  vised  by  the  consumer.  Our  current 
marketing  system  forces  the  selling  process 
to  act  like  a  rocket  engine. 

Advertising  must  provide  such  Impetus 
that  the  product  can  coast  into  orbit  at  re- 
tall.  We  advertising  people  call  the  orbital 
period  recall — but  It's  really  Just  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  hope  the  consumer 
will  remember  the  living  when  he  calls  upon 
the  dead.  Direct  marketing  sells  while  the 
thrust  of  selUng  energy  Is  at  Its  greatest 
force.  Any  salesman  will  tell  you  that  It  Is 
the  best  time  to  take  the  order.  Remember 
too  that  the  ultimate  participation  in  an 
advertisement  is  the  fact  that  you  can  buy 
from  It.  There  we  have  another  definition  of 
response  advertising,  or  mall-order  advertis- 
ing, or  direct  marketing.  If  you  prefer.  It 
sells  while  the  product  Is  alive  It  not  only 
gets  the  order,  but  takes  It  as  well.  If  adver- 
tising has  replaced  the  product,  it  may  In 
many  lines  replace  the  retail  graveyard  as 
welL 


personally 

dressed  to  the  reader  at  his  home.  If  he  liked 
magazines,  perhaps  he  would  also  like  books 
created  by  the  same  publisher — after  all  he 
was  a  customer.  "Hme  Inc..  therefore,  created 
the  Time-Life  Book  Division  to  sell  these 
customers  In  depth,  Time-Life  Books  has 
now  become  a  $60,000,000  business.  The 
books  are  sold  mainly  by  direct  marketing 
and  by  subscription.  Had  Life  continued  sell- 
ing one  copy  at  a  time  on  newsstands,  they 
would  neither  have  7,000,000  circulation  nor 
a  «80,000,000  book  division, 

Columbia  Records,  a  division  of  CBS,  made 
a  similar  move  In  1955.  They  launched  a  rec- 
ord club  through  what  Is  now  CBS  Direct 
Marketing  Services.  The  result^ — an  addi- 
tional sales  volume  of  more  than  $60,000,- 
000 — and  Incidentally,  they  also  sell  their 
record  club  customers  radios,  guitars,  TV 
sets,  tape  recorders,  record  cabinets  and  a 
whole  variety  of  related  merchandise.  They 
offer  credit,  as  they  can,  because  every  cus- 
tomer has  a  credit  account,  a  purchase  and 
payment  history,  and  a  pattern  of  purchases. 
Another  example  is  a  recent  revolution  in 
the  selling  of  life  Insurance.  Tlie  Executive 
Fund  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  recently  tested  the  feasibility  of 
seUlng  life  Insurance  policies  direct  to  the 
consumer  It  offers  to  the  public  exactly  the 
.same  kind  of  policies  sold  by  everv  major 
life  Insurance  company  In  the  United  States. 
However,  Instead  of  selling  through  sales- 
men In  the  conventional  way.  It  goes  directly 
to  the  home  through  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. TTiese  advertisements  do  not  simply 
offer  information  about  a  policy,  but  de- 
scribes It  In  detail,  and  provide  an  Insur- 
ance application  right  with  the  advertising 
message.  This  form  of  direct  consumer  buy- 
ing, which  excludes  costly  intermediate  dis- 
tribution patterns,  results  In  sharply  re- 
duced administrative  and  selling  expenses. 
Executive    Fund    Life    Insurance    Company, 
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therefore,  can  guarantee,  on  a  money-back 
basis,  the  lowest  premium  rates  of  any  of 
the  1700  legal  reserve  Insurance  companies 
m  the  United  States. 

Executive  Fund's  first  year  premiums  alone 
are  50 'i  lower  than  those  charged  by  other 
companies.  Executive  Fund's  advertisements 
provide  more  information,  and  this  abso- 
lutely subject  to  the  control  and  Intention 
of  Its  management,  than  the  normal  Insur- 
ance salesman  usually  does.  Internally,  this 
company  Is  In  every  respect  maintaining  the 
same  high  standards  of  underwriting,  cus- 
tomer service,  etc.,  as  the  best-known  and 
most  progressive  companies  In  America  In 
addition,  because  of  the  way  they  make  sales, 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  develop  ways 
of  bringing  the  customer  directly  In  touch 
with  the  home  office  of  the  company  through 
direct  telephone  communication,  where  cus- 
tomer service  experts  have  at  their  fingertips 
complete  Information  tied  Into  the  com- 
pany's computer  data  banks. 

Because  the  program,  to  date,  has  been 
more  experimental  than  operational.  It  has 
tocused  on  making  Just  the  sales  required  to 
provide  necessary  data  about  response  pat- 
terns, actuarial  and  underwriting  Informa- 
tion. But  even  with  testing  and  self-restraint, 
the  Executive  F^and  has  been  able  In  Just  a 
few  months  to  write  more  than  $60,000,000 
worth  of  life  Insurance.  If  the  company  had 
laimched  a  full-scale  sales  program  during 
the  recent  test  period.  It  could  easily  have 
written  from  $200,000,000  to  half  a  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  Insurance  entirely  through 
direct  marketing. 

Through  this  new  method  of  marketing. 
the  Executive  Fund  is  clearly  operating  In 
the  highest  public  Interest,  providing  qual- 
ity, service,  information,  reliability  and  re- 
sponsibility— and  tremendous  price  advan- 
tages— everything  the  consumer  wants  and 
needs. 

Advertising,  therefore,  can  not  only  become 
the  product,  and  take  the  order.  It  can  also 
contract  for  brand  loyalty  by  arranging  for 
the  customer  to  have  the  product  regularly. 
Why  should  consumers  continuously  shop 
for  services,  soap,  soup,  paper  goods,  cos- 
metics, etc,  when  these  products  can  be  per- 
sonally delivered  to  the  consumers'  homes, 
according  to  their  needs  and  tastes.  They 
know  what  they  want,  their  continued  use 
of  the  product  Is  measurable,  and  they 
should  not  have  to  waste  valuable  time  In 
fetching  and  carrying 

According  to  Forbes  Magazine,  Dr.  William 
R.  Davidson  and  Dr.  Alton  P.  Goody,  profes- 
sors of  marketing  at  Ohio  SUte  University, 
believe  that  In  a  few  years  housewives  will 
l>e  able  to  order  practically  all  of  their  staples 
from  a  few  large  central  distribution  facili- 
ties In  each  major  metropolitan  area.  "Con- 
sumers will  never  set  foot  inside  these  cen- 
ters," they  say.  "Instead  retail  transactions 
will  be  made  by  electronic  telecommunica- 
tions and  push-button  devices  Installed  In 
private  homes  and  hooked  on-line  to  data 
processing  networks." 

Advertising  can  be  a  personallBcd  Informa- 
tion service — If  we  realize  that  the  bulk  of 
our  media  today  are  addressed  to  a  specific 
person  or  family.  We  know  this  to  be  true  of 
direct  mall.  Direct  mall  has  Just  been 
through  Its  own  revolution.  Because  It  was 
a  largely  unrecognized  medium,  and  at- 
tempted to  compete  with  other  forms  of 
communication,  direct  mall  houses  In  the 
last  few  years  have  been  selling  what  they 
call  mass  mall.  Once  again,  this  Is  a  misap- 
plied semantic  Volume  and  mass  are  worlds 
apart.  Anything  addressed  to  a  person  Is  in- 
dividual. Ten  million  addressing  Is  volume — 
not  mass.  Costs  of  printing  and  addressing 
are  so  high  that  a  mass  approach  must  make 
direct  mall  a  second-rate  competitor  In  the 
field  of  mass  communication  Radio  and  tele- 
vision are  truly  mass  media.  They  blindly 
reach  out  for  everyone — without  selection  or 
discrimination. 


Direct  mall  can  never,  and  should  never, 
compete  for  numbers.  The  action  and  color 
of  television  make  It,  I  think,  the  ulUmate 
mass  medium.  Direct  mall  must  Increasingly 
use  Its  power  to  address  specific  individuals 
of  known  demography  and  characteristics, 
If  It  Is  to  come  to  full  flower,  A  telephone 
transmitter  Is  blind,  but  a  computer  has  a 
memory  and  selective  vision.  These,  har- 
nessed to  the  new  printers  which  are  being 
developed,  can  write  tens  of  millions  of 
personalized  letters  at  low  cost.  The  Read- 
e.'-'s  Digest  used  this  technique  recently.  The 
letter  was  not  only  personally  addressed,  but 
repeated  the  addressee's  name  several  times 
in  the  letter  and  Included  too  the  names  of 
the  recipient's  neighbors.  A  respondent  to 
such  a  computerized  letter  wrote,  and  I 
quote  Randy  Mclntyre,  "In  this  age  of  com- 
puters. It  Is  refreshing  to  be  treated  once 
more  as  an  Individual."  We  are  Just  a  short 
step  away  from  completely  Individualized, 
volume  direct  mall,  which  I  believe  will  soon 
create  personalized  advertising  opportunities 
we  never  dreamed  of. 

Magazines  In  their  efforts  to  compete  with 
television  have  a  similar  opportunity.  If  they 
win  but  use  It.  Almost  every  copy  of  most 
magazines  Is  addressed  to  a  person  whose 
name  Is  on  a  computer.  The  publisher  knows 
who  he  Is — but  hasn't  yet  taken  the  time  to 
know  what  he  Is.  except  by  mass.  This  Is 
knowable — and  If  known,  usable  In  the  years 
to  come.  The  use  of  it  today  Is  limited  to  re- 
gional editions,  which  were  a  direct  competi- 
tive response  to  the  local  availabilities  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  television.  However, 
those  computers  are  still  being  used  as  faster 
hands  rather  than  selective  memories.  If  a 
magazine's  computer  knew  who  was  a  home- 
owner, who  had  young  children,  who  was 
young  or  old,  who  traveled,  who  was  an  ex- 
ecutive or  clerk,  not  as  mass  audience  re- 
search, but  as  a  personal  fact,  a  whole  new 
world  would  open  for  us  all.  We  would  have 
not  Just  regional  editions,  which  are  lust  Imi- 
tations of  other  media — but  demographic 
editions,  which  would  put  so  much  of  our 
advertising  right  on  target.  We  could  ad- 
vertise paint  or  Insurance  to  homeowners, 
baby  foods  to  new  mothers,  golf  clubs  to  ex- 
ecutives, geriatric  products  to  the  aged,  fash- 
Ions  to  women,  right  in  the  patces  of  Life, 
Look,  McCall's  or  Ladles'  Home  Journal. 

This  too  could  be  reflected  In  editorial  con- 
tent. Why  couldn't  Life,  for  example,  print 
sections  on  sports,  fashions,  books,  cooking, 
science,  finance,  business,  babies,  etc.?  Is  It 
Impossible  to  think  that  an  edition  of  Life 
could  be  created  for  a  specific  reader  or  fam- 
ily? Why  must  I  read  five  magazines,  when  I 
like  the  specific  editorial  style  of  Life,  Look, 
Time,  or  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal?  My  maga- 
zine, addressed  to  me,  could  be  collated  by 
computer,  and  I  could  get  the  Information  I 
want  In  the  editorial  style  I  prefer.  Couldn't 
a  magazine  have  a  circulation  of  30,000.000 
that  way — and  wouldn't  much  of  our  adver- 
tising benefit  from  the  specific  editorial  cli- 
mate? It  can  be  done — and  even  more.  Is 
possible  with  current  technology. 

Time  Magazine's  doctors'  edition  Is  surely 
a  first  step  In  this  direction.  Going  even 
further  afield.  If  we  know  who  Is  getting  each 
copy  of  a  magazine,  couldn't  we.  In  time, 
actually  print  the  reader's  name  In  an  ad- 
vertisement? We  may  yet  see  these  things 
happen,  and  when  we  do,  the  function  of  our 
advertising  will  have  to  change,  if  we  are  to 
make  the  most  of  these  new  sales  oppor- 
tunities. Montgomery  Ward  sent  out  50,000- 
000  copies  of  its  kind  of  publication  In  1965 
to  193  different  classifications  of  customers. 
Because  of  the  rigorous  and  measurable  dis- 
cipline of  direct  marketing,  every  page  and 
every  copy  of  those  publications  had  to  pay 
their  way  Magazines  are  publications  mailed 
to  the  "customers  and  prospects  of  every 
manufacturer  who  uses  them.  They  too 
must.  In  time,  stop  seUIng  us  geography  and 
mass  audience  research,  and  begin  to  recog- 


nize that  they  can  have  a  special  place  in  an 
age  of  personalized,  direct  marketing  rela- 
tionships. I  would  like  to  remind  them  too 
that  this  could  make  good  exinomlc  sense. 
Newspapers,  for  us  and  other  direct  mar- 
keters, are  a  resurgent  medium,  because  we 
have  begtm  to  use  them  In  a  new  way  We 
preprint  our  own  special  sections,  which  the 
newspapers  Insert.  For  the  first  time,  now. 
we  can  create  newspaper  networks  with  a 
fantastic  regional  or  national  Impact,  If  ad- 
vertising has  Indeed  replaced  the  product,  it 
can  do  so  almost  better  In  newspapers  than 
any  other  media.  They  can't  give  Uir  the 
computer  selectivity  and  personalization  of 
cUrect  mall— they  can't  give  us  the  fine  print- 
ing, editorial  overview,  or  computerized  list 
of  a  magazine — they  can't  provide  the  mo- 
tion, sound  and  color  of  television — but  they 
can  provide  a  new  dimension  In  advertis- 
ing— If  they  will. 

With  preprints  we  are  no  longer  limited  by 
newsprmt  presses.  We   can   print   color,   and 
we    no   longer    concern    ourselves    with    the 
strength  of  any  IndMdtial  editorial  section. 
The  newspaper  provides  the  marketplace,  and 
we   gain   our   own   attention   in   It     However, 
even  this  Is  stUl  primitive.  Newspapers  are. 
by  and  large,  exempt  from  the  limitations 
of  the  second  class  maUlng  privileges  which 
apply   to   magazines.   Therefore,   we    are    not 
restricted  to  thinking  In  terms  of  fiat  paper, 
rectangular  unit  advertisements   New  print- 
ing, folding,  die  cutting,  and  other  technol- 
ogies now  make  it  possible  for  us  to  create 
newspaper  advertisements  which  are  die  cut. 
glued,   flocked   with   tactile  material     three- 
dimensional,  or  even  fragrant.  They  can  even 
carry  product  samples.  Such  advertisements 
can  atuact  reader  Interest  and  participation 
such  as  have  never  been  seen  except  in  direct 
mall    and    point    of    purchase.    They    are,    I 
think,  a  completely  modern  concept   of  ad- 
vertising, which  m-ost  attract  reader  interest 
There  Is  an  apple  In  this  marketing  paradise, 
however.  Many  newspaper  publishers  do  i.ot 
have  the  technology  to  Insert  these  advertise- 
ments at  high  speed  and  low  cost^ — and  when 
they  do,  they  charge  for  them  as  if  they  were 
regular    pages    of    advertising — despite    the 
fact  that  they  neither  print  them  nor  do  they 
use  otherwise  salable  space.  This  Is  so  much 
more  radical  a  step  than  hl-fl  color  or  Spec- 
tacolor  that  I  think  many  publishers  do  not 
yet  see  its  implications  in  our  ne-v.   market- 
ing environment.  But  they  will,   and  when 
they  do,  thev  will  assume  a  place  of  tremen- 
dous   importance    In    the    direct    marketing 
economy.   National   magazines   have   become 
regional    adverUslng    media — preprmts    will 
make    of    newspapers    a    national    network 
medium. 

I  fear  I  have  overstayed  my  time,  and  per- 
haps my  welcome,  but  then.  IJ  we  t^lieve 
In  the  concept  of  equal  time,  direct  market- 
ing Is  still  on  the  debit  side  in  most  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  forums  However,  we 
shall  be  hearing  much  more  of  It  in  the  years 
to  come.  The  future  of  direct  marketing  Is 
bright.  It  represents  a  significant — perhaps 
revolutionary  transformation  in  our  eco- 
nomy. It  Is  a  basic  American  invention — 
Just  as  mass  production  was — and  should 
benefit  both  producer  and  consumer  In  the 
most  enlightened  sense  It  may.  In  fact,  be 
a  key  answer  to  the  profit  squeeze  and  cost- 
of-living  problems  Fundamental  values  will 
continue  to  be  rendered  to  It  by  the  Postal 
Svstem,  unless  postage  costs  continue  to 
escalate  and  Inhibit  Its  growth  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  may  well  b« 
shortsighted  If  they  fall  to  note  that  In- 
creased postal  cost  may  well  restrict  the  de- 
velopment of  a  marketing  r«volutlon,  which 
can  ease  the  high  cost  of  living  and  bring 
enormous  new  profits  to  taxpaylng  enter- 
prises 

The  road  ahead  for  direct  marketing  Is  not 
yet  well  traveled  nor  wholly  known,  I  hope 
that  these  remarks  will  cast  some  light,  how- 
ever dim,  on  the  path.  Thank  you  again. 
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A  PETITION  FOR  PEACE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  war  In  Vietnam  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  turned  Into  an  American  air 
ajid  ground  war  has  already  taken  the 
lives  of  more  than  18.000  young  Ameri- 
cans, caused  the  wounding  of  more  than 
95,000  others,  the  loss  of  more  than  3,000 
of  our  finest  aircraft  and  the  complete 
waste  of  $2.5  billion  of  taxpayers'  money 
each  month.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  civilians — chil- 
dren, women  and  men — have  been  killed 
and  thousands  of  others  maimed  for 
life. 

To  continue  this  war  means  that  the 
desperate  social  problems  we  face  at 
home  will  remain  neglected.  Instead  of 
rebuilding  our  cities,  we  bum  Vietnamese 
villages.  Unemployment,  ghetto  housing, 
the  urgent  need  for  more  hospitals  and 
schools — all  these  must  wait  while  we 
destroy  Vietnam.  In  their  place  we  have 
dissension  and  mistrust  among  our 
people,  inflation  and  higher  prices, 
higher  interest  rates,  a  more  Intensified 
gearing  of  our  economy  to  military  needs, 
and  all  the  other  economic  and  social 
Ills  that  have  afflicted  our  land  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  governments 
of  more  than  50  nations  have  called  for 
a  halt  to  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  bring  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  to  the  confer- 
ence table  where  a  cease-fire  can  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

The  Johnson  administration  apparent- 
ly has  taken  the  position  that  the  only 
alternative  to  our  continuing  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  abject,  dishonorable 
withdrawal  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
truth  Ls  that  honorable  alternatives  exist. 
For  example,  we  could  halt  further  esca- 
lation of  the  eround  fighting  and  an  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  seek  negotiations 
for  a  compromise  settlement  based  on 
the  Geneva  agreements.  We  could  oCTer 
disengagement  of  our  offensive  actions 
in  South  Vietnam  of  our  ground  forces 
provided  the  Vietcong  also  withdraw 
from  offensive  combat  action  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  testi- 
fied earlier  this  year  that  the  objectives 
attained  by  the  Incessant  bombing  are 
no  longer  commensurate  with  the  loss  of 
pricele.ss  lives  and  the  loss  of  aircraft 
that  we  Americans  sustained.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  President  John.son  will  soon  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  we  will  un- 
conditionally halt  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  have  little,  if  anything,  to 
lose.  We  have  everything  to  gain.  We  will 
have  shown  to  the  world  that  we  desire 
a  political  and  diplomatic  rather  than  a 
military  solution  to  end  the  war.  Should 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
after  a  reasonable  pause  then  refuse  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  then  much  of  the 
guilt  for  continuing  this  war  would  shift 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  500  members  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Yale  University  recently  signed 
a  petition  urging  the  President  to  ter- 
minate the  t)ombing  of  North  Vietnam 
unconditionally  and  to  seek  an  honora- 
ble peace  and  an  end  to  this  war.  I  com- 
mend this  petition  to  Senators  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    PmnoN    FOR   Peacte 

It  Is  becoming  obvloua  to  everyone  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  contrary  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  has  in  fact 
grown  ever  more  Inhuman  and  terrible  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  that  It  Is  promoting 
the  Interests  of  anyone  at  all. 

In  Vietnam,  the  war  la  pulverizing  a  whole 
culture.  It  Is  permitting  vast  technological 
means  to  smash  the  Uvea  of  poor  people  who 
have  only  each  other,  wasting  their  suste- 
nance and  breaking  their  homes.  It  Is  caus- 
ing the  agonizing  deaths  of  thousands  of 
American  young  men  and  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  United  States,  the  war  Is  rapidly 
undermining  our  most  precious  values,  our 
most  necessary  virtues,  and  the  most  cher- 
ished gifts  of  our  heritage:  respect  for  hu- 
man life,  for  freedom,  for  fair  play,  for  truth 
Itself. 

It  13  brutalizing  our  people  and  hardening 
them  dangerously  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
It  Is  alienating  a  whole  generation  of  our 
youth  from  their  government  and  Is  clouding 
their  faith  In  the  United  States  and  In  the 
common  future  we  once  held  dear. 

We  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity therefore  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  rise  to  his  historical 
destiny  and  to  represent  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
elected  him  precisely  because  they  wanted 
peace  and  trusted  him  to  keep  It.  That  same 
majority  wants  peace  and  magnanimity  now. 

We  urge  our  President,  respectfully  and 
with  full  awareness  of  the  courage  required, 
to  terminate  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
unconditionally  and  at  once,  and  thereafter 
to  seek,  through  negotiation  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  Hanoi,  an  honor- 
able peace,  an  end  to  destruction  and  this 
nightmare  war. 


SUPPORT  OF  S.  2650.  A  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  In  support  of  S. 
2650,  a  measure  designed  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  merchant  marine  In  the 
United  States.  I  called  attention  to  the 
impending  dangers  In  this  field  last  year 
and  Introduced  a  measure  at  that  time. 
Again  during  this  Congress,  I  have  ex- 
horted the  administration  to  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  the  problem,  again  to 
no  avail.  Now  I  am  glad  to  join  in  spon- 
soring a  measure  which  Congress  on 
Its  own  initiative  has  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  It  Is  not  only  our  preroga- 
tive, but  also  our  duty  to  act  when  there 
is  a  leadership  void. 

The  heart  of  the  new  program  Is  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  new  ships 
for  our  merchant  marine.  This  has  been 
the  most  chronic  ailment  of  our  fleet, 
with  Its  becoming  more  obsolescent  every 
day.  Now  we  have  declared  that  we  shall 
maintain  our  status  as  the  world's  mari- 
time power,  and  new  ships  are  the  most 
important  item.  However,  new  ships  are 
not  the  only  consideration,  and  the  bill 
does  more. 

It  corrects  certain  deficiencies  that 
are  causal  to  the  present  situation  and 
make  some  needed  reform.  It  provides 
money  for  research  in  the  maritime 
field,    something    that    has    been    sadly 


lacking.  Also,  it  provides  for  additional 
nuclear  maritime  ships,  which  many  be- 
lieve to  be  the  answer  to  oiu-  future  ship- 
ping needs. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  the  measure 
includes  my  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  the  ade- 
quancy  of  the  industry-  and  to  plan  for 
its  future  Without  this,  the  measure 
would  definitely  be  inadequate  and  only 
stopgap.  However,  with  an  indepth 
study,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  growtli  in  this  industrj-  and 
make  certain  that  our  future  Is  main- 
tained. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  give  thLs  matter 
favorable  consideration.  It  Is  a  measure 
that  should  have  one  of  our  highest 
priorities  in  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 


AIRLINES  VIEW   OF  PROBLEMS  OP 
AIRPORTS  AND  AIRLINE  GROWTH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  brought  to  my  attention  an 
address  delivered  by  George  A.  Spater. 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  American 
Airlines  in  Anaheim.  Calif.  I  commend 
this  speech  to  Senators  for  Its  concise 
statement  of  the  airline  view  of  the  prob- 
lems of  airports  and  airline  growth  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Airports  a.nd  the  Communfty:   An  Airuni 
View 

(An  address  by  George  A.  Spater.  vice  chalr- 
maji  of  the  board  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.. 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics.  Anaheim.  Calif . 
Oct.  24.  1967) 

During  the  past  two  decades,  air  traffllc  In 
the  United  States  has  been  doubling  approxi- 
mately every  five  years.  The  Increased  volume 
has  resulted  in  airport  congestion.  If  the 
congestion  lncre«u3es.  It  wUl  make  air  tranB- 
portatlon  less  attractive  and  Impair  the  fu- 
ture growth  prospect*  of  the  Industry.  This 
paper  attempts  to  describe  the  congestion 
problem  to  determine  Its  scope  and  to  sug- 
gest some  of  the  solutions. 

It  must  be  appreciated  at  the  outset  that 
congestion,  and  delay  resulting  from  conges- 
tion, are  characteristic  of  every  transporta- 
tion facility  or  system.  If  you  leave  your  car 
In  a  public  garage  and  want  to  take  It  out 
during  the  rush  hours,  you  expect  to  experi- 
ence some  delay.  Crowded  oondlUonfi  and 
delays  exist  at  peak  periods  on  highways,  on 
railways,  on  subways,  on  buses,  on  elevators, 
as  well  as  at  parking  lots.  Congestion  and 
delays  also  occur  In  restaurants  and  many 
other  facilities  open  to  the  general  public. 
The  reason.  In  each  case,  Is  that  It  Is  not 
practical  to  build  a  system  large  enough  to 
handle  the  volume  that  may  be  offered  at 
any  moment  of  time.  The  critical  problem 
always  Is  whether  the  delays  at  peak  periods 
can  be  eliminated  at  a  cost  the  user  Is  wUllng 
to  pay.  For  example.  It  would  be  theoretically 
possible  to  eliminate  all  highway  delay  at 
rush  hours  by  building  more  and  more  high- 
ways, but  this  could  be  accomplished  only  at 
a  fantastic  cost  to  the  public  and  by  the 
creation  of  a  system  that  would  be  very  much 
under-utilized    most    hours    of    the   day. 

This  seems  a  perfectly  obvious  statement, 
and  most  everyone  accepts  with  understand- 
ing the  congestion  that  occurs  on  the  high- 
ways over  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  There 
seems  relatively  little  comparable  under- 
standing that  at  peak  periods  of  airline  travel 
there  will  always  be  congestion  and  delays  at 
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airports.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  always,  but 
rather  that  so  long  as  air  transportation  Is 
commercially  feasible  and  attractive,  there 
win  be  congestion  and  delays  at  peak  hours. 
Airport  congestion  can  be  of  tTiree  types: 
pirst,  there  Is  the  posslbUlty  of  congestion  on 
the  highways  bringing  traffic  to  the  airport 
and  carrying  It  away:  second,  there  can  be 
congestion  In  the  terminal  areas,  that  Is,  at 
the  departure  gates,  the  waiting  rooms,  the 
baggage  claim  areas  and  the  parking  areas; 
and.  finally  there  can  be  congestion  on  the 
runways  and  in  the  air  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  runwavB.  Each  of  these  represents  a 
separate  problem  with  differing  causes  and 
cures. 

HIGHWAY    CONGESTION 

The  currently  popular  way  of  commencing 
an  article  on  airports  Is  to  state  that  while 
the  airlines  are  steadily  cutting  down  on  the 
air  travel  time,  It  Ukes  longer  than  ever  to 
go  from  town  to  airport.  Recently  a  national 
magazine  of  general  circulation  made  this 
statement: 

"Flying  time  from  New  York  to  Boston  In 
1833  was  two  hours  and  five  minutes;  today 
Jt  Is  less  than  fifty  minutes.  But  with  rush 
hour  traffic  jams,  airport  delays  and  baggage 
gnarl-ups.  It  actually  takes  longer  to  get  from 
downtown  New  York  to  downtown  Boston 
than  It  did  thirty-four  years  ago."  ' 

This  Is  just  silly.  I  have  kept  a  record  of 
the  trips  I  have  made  by  taxi  between 
LaGuardla  and  my  office  In  Manhattan  dur- 
ing most  of  1967.  and  on  no  occasion  did  It 
Uke  more  than  30  minutes.  This  includes 


travel  during  both  the  morning  and  evenmg 
rush  hours  I  have  frequently  made  the  trip 
in  15  mmutes.  You  can  go  from  Logan  Keld 
to  downtown  Boston  In  even  less  time.  Our 
flight  time,  both  scheduled  and  actual,  is 
under  50  minutes.  That  makes  a  total  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  for  both  ground  and  air.  The  air 
time  alone  was  longer  In  1933. 

Unfortunately,  dramatic  statements  of  the 
type  I  have  quoted  are  not  limited  to  na- 
tional magazines  of  general  circulation.  Even 
people  In  the  Industry  find  this  myth  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  keep  repeating  It.*  Ap- 
parently a  voice  deep  In  the  average  human 
breast  Instinctively  says  that  the  olden  times 
were  better  than  today,  like  the  80-year  old 
man  who  complained  that  peaches  tasted 
better  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Rather  than  rely  on  my  own  happy  pro- 
pensity of  thinking  that  everything  Is  better 
today  than  It  was  yesterday.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  tabulation  based  on  Information 
taken  from  the  Official  Airline  Guide  giving 
the  time  allowed  for  bus  transportation  from 
town  to  airport  at  12  typical  metropolitan 
airports  In  1967  and  at  earlier  Intervals  going 
back  in  most  cases  to  1941.  The  number 
of  airports  was  limited  because  I  tried  to 
pick  ones  that  had  been  In  operation  for 
long  periods.  The  analysis  shows  a  reduced 
time  In  every  case  except  two:  LaGuardla. 
where  the  listed  travel  time  has  Increased 
10  minutes  in  26  years  and  Cleveland,  where 
the  listed  time  was  the  same  In  1941  as  It 
Is  today. 


PUBLISHED  TRAVELTIME  FROM  CENTER  OF  CITY  TO  AIRPORT 


Traveltime  In  minutes 


1941 


1946 


1951 


1956 


1961 


1967 


New  York-La  Guardia. 

New  York-Newar1( 

Wiicijo-Midyiay 

Dallas 

\M  Angeles 

Washiniton-Nationtl.. 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Buflalo 

St  Lou  is 

Cincinnati 

San  Francisco 


35 
S5 
SO 
30 

5'^ 
30 
45 

45 
55 


35 

45 

40 

60 

45 

50 

55 

40 

45 

45 

50 

60 

60 

70 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

25 

60 

60 

60 

60 

4S 

30 

30 

30 

30 

15 

25 

25 

25 

60 

20 

60 

60 

60 

GO 

45 

40 

45 

45 

50 

25 

60 

60 

60 

60 

30 

?^ 

50 
60 

50 

60 

50 

60 

25 

30 

>  Not  in  operation. 
[  Source;  Official  Airline  Guide,  June. 

Highway  congestion  In  general  is  one  of 
the  facts  of  urban  living.  It  Is  a  serious  civic 
problem.  But  except  for  a  few  special  condi- 
tions, which  I  win  discuss  later.  It  U  not  a 
major  aviation  problem  In  the  sense  that  It 
Is  caused  by  or  can  be  remedied  by  the  avla- 
Uon  Industry. 

The  peak  auto  movement  entering  CHare. 
the  busiest  airport  In  the  world,  has  been 
recorded  at  3,392  cars  In  a  single  hour."  Mod- 
ern expressways  can  handle  1,500  to  2.200 
vehicles  per  hour  In  each  lane,'  or  4.500  to 
6,600  cars  on  a  three-lane  highway.  Although 
a  figure  such  as  the  O'Hare  peak  of  almost 
3,400  cars  an  hour  Is  sizeable.  It  Is  clearly 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem, particularly  when  It  Is  kept  In  mind 
that  In  the  typical  case,  traffic  bound  for  the 
airport  does  not  all  move  along  a  single  road- 
way, but  approaches  from  a  variety  of  dl- 


recUons."  Another  way  of  viewing  3.400  cars 
over  the  course  of  a  peak  hour  on  a  peak 
day — something  that  occurs  at  rare  Inter- 
vals—Is  to  compare  It  to  the  crowd  that  hits 
the  highways  all  at  once  when  a  ball  game 
lets  out  or  even  more  pertinently,  at  a  fac- 
tory shift  change — something  that  happens 
regularly  every  day. 

The  special  conditions,  when  highway  con- 
gestion ts  peculiarly  an  aviation  problem,  fall 
into  three  categories:  First,  there  are  some 
cases  like  Kennedy  airport,  where  almost  all 
highway  traffic  that  originates  over  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area,  is  finally  being  fun- 
neled  into  the  airport  during  the  last  few 
miles  through  a  single  access  way.  In  that 
case,  the  Van  Wyck  Expressway. 

This  is  a  road  that  has  7  exits  and  8  en- 
trances In  each  direction  in  the  3  mllee  be- 
tween the  airport  and  Queens  Boulevard.  It 
seems  Ukely  that  in  a  situation  of  this  type. 


in  order  to  relieve  the  present  congestion 
condition.  It  will  be  necessary  either  to  add 
a  second-level  limited  access  highway  or  to 
close  some  of  the  local  entrances  and  exits. 
You  can.  If  you  like,  call  this  an  airport 
problem.  It  Is  also  possible  to  regard  It  as 
ertdence  of  poor  planning  of  the  urban  road- 
way system  from  which  airport  users  are 
amiong  the  principal  sufferers. 

A  second  type  of  highway  congestion  that 
may  be  regarded  as  an  avlaUon  problem  is 
that  which  occurs  on  the  roads  uithin  the 
airport  itself.  Many  of  the  major  airports 
have  internal  roadway  systems  that  were 
not  designed  for  current  volumes  of  traffic. 
In  mo6t  instances,  these  can  be  remedied 
by  widening  or  double-decking.  There  are 
also  cases  of  poor  unit  terminal  design  which 
create  congestion.  There  are  at  least  two  air- 
line facilities  at  Kennedy  that  are  so  badly 
designed  that  the  resulting  automobile  jam 
affects  the  traffic  flow  on  the  rest  of  the  air- 
port. Kennedy  also  suffers  from  Inadequate 
access  to  and  egress  from  Its  parking  lots. 
The  airport  operator  will  have  tC'  give  in- 
creasing attention  to  this  type  of  problem. 

The  third  type  of  highway  consrestlor.  that 
I  regard  as  special  is  that  which  occurs  at 
the  three  major  terminals  on  the  two  coasts 
where  the  number  of  persons  employed  at 
the  airport  is  appreciably  greater  thaii  at 
other  airports.  There  are  20.000  persons  em- 
ployed at  San  Francisco  International  -Mr- 
port,  30.CX)0  at  Los  Angeles  International,  and 
nearlv  40,000  at  Kennedy  in  New  York  •  The 
Kennedy  figure  is  three  times  the  total  em- 
ployed at  Chicago's  O'Hare,  an  airport  that 
handles  almost  twice  the  voliime  of  passenger 
traffic  moving  through  Kennedy. 

The  impact  of  employee  travel  on  highway 
usage  Is  dramatlcaUy  shown  in  a  recent  study 
at  San  Francisco  International.  There,  on  a 
busy  Friday  in  August  1966,  the  nimaber  of 
cars  entering  and  leartng  the  airport 
throughout  the  24  hours  was  2'^  times  the 
number  of  pa&sengers  arrtvlng  and  departing 
on  flights  serving  the  airport  '■ 

No  comparable  study  has  been  published 
for  IjOS  Angeles  International  or  Kennedy. 
The  San  Francisco  figtires  suggest,  however, 
that  shift  changes  are  or.e  possible  methc<l 
of  relieving  highway  congestion  at  those  rela- 
tively few  airports  where  very  large  numbers 
of  Individuals  are  employed.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  such  changes  would 
unquestionably  adversely  affect  efficient 
utilization  and  Increase  operating  costs  A 
more  practical  solution  is  the  development  of 
off-airport  parking  lots  with  frequent  bus 
service  to  working  areas. 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  special 
rapid  transit  from  the  center  of  the  metro- 
politan area  to  the  airport.  This  is  well  worth 
continued  exploration,  although  the  several 
experiments  outside  the  United  States  i  Brus- 
sels and  Tokyo)  have  not  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  Cleveland  rapid  transit  and  the 
Oakland  (BART)  programs,  the  New  York 
Port  Authority  highway/track  high  speed 
transportation  system  and  the  proposed  Sky- 


>  Ksqulre,   Atigust   1967,   at   page   85. 

•This  figure  is  for  July  14,  1967. 

•Developing  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Pollclee,  A  Statement  on  National  Policy  by 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Grimmlttee  for  Economic  Development.  April 
1965.  at  page  24;  Highway  Capacity  Manual 
1965,  Special  Report  87.  Highway  Research 
Board,  National  Academy  of  Sclencefi  pub- 
Ucatlon  1328,  at  pages  26-27. 


"See,  for  example,  Air  Traffic  Capacity 
Conference,  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  East- 
em  Region.  January  26.   1967,  at  page   16. 

•  See  Airport  Transportation,  A  Study  of 
Transportatlor,  Means  between  Airports  and 
the  Metropolitan  Areas  They  Serve,  prepared 
by  Human  Sciences  Research.  Inc.,  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  February  1961,  at 
pages  55,  284. 


•The  approximate  number  of  employees 
at  some  other  typical  major  airports  are  At- 
lanta 13.000,  Cincinnati  700.  Cleveland  3.000, 
Dallas  7.000,  Denver  4.950.  Detroit  2.700, 
Dulles  1.500,  LaGuardla  6,000.  Newark  5,900, 
New  Orleans  2,500,  O'Hare  12.200,  St.  Louis 
1,200,  Wa&hlngton  National  8.500, 

'  On  August  12.  1986,  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers In  and  outbound  25,762;  total  num- 
ber of  cars  arriving  and  departing  60.979, 
Kotisslos  &  Homburger.  Vehicular  Traffic  Pat- 
terns at  an  Airport  In  Relation  to  Airline 
Passenger  Volumes.  The  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Engineering.  University 
of  California,  Research  Report  No.  44,  May 
1967.  Tables  A-1.  A-3,  and  A-e. 
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lounge  project  being  conaldered  In  Los  An- 
geles will  be  watched  with  great  Interest. 
The  problem  Inherent  In  all  these  efforts  Is 
the  strongly  manifested  desire  of  Individuals 
to  use  their  automobiles,  the  widely  dis- 
persed origins  and  destinations  of  airline 
passengers  and  the  Inability  of  rapid  transit 
systems  to  cover  costs  except  with  trafBc  vol- 
umes greater  than  travel  between  center  of 
town  and  airport.  We  begin  with  the  fact 
that  only  9%  of  the  traffic  moving  out  of 
Los  Angeles  International  Alrpwrt  originates 
In  downtown  Los  Angeles;  only  22%  of  the 
O'Hare  trafBc  originates  In  the  Loop.'  At 
Kennedy  In  New  York,  according  to  a  Port 
Authority  expert,  "the  peak  hour  alrport- 
clty  demand  in  the  peak  direction  of  travel 
Is  on  the  order  of  20  buses  and  500  autoa 
Including  taxis."  • 

A  rapid  transit  system,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  directed  at  the  entire  movement  of 
traffic  within  the  metropolitan  area.  The  air- 
port travel  problem  will  remain  a  small  part 
of  the  much  larger  urban  transportation 
problem,  and  must  await  the  solution  of  that 
larger  problem.'"  If  the  day  comes  that  It 
regularly  takes  2  hours,  as  some  have  pre- 
dicted, to  go  from  downtown  Los  Angeles  to 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  people 
will  move  their  residences  and  their  busi- 
nesses away  from  Los  Angeles  and  there 
won't  be  a  demand  for  much  air  transpwr- 
tatlon  there.  Cities  must  find  a  way  to  cope 
with  local  traffic  for  more  demanding  reasons 
than  the  need  to  go  to  the  airport. 

RAMP    AND    TERMINAL    CONOESTION 

The  ramp  and  terminal  areas  face  both 
short-range  and  long-range  congestion  prob- 
lems. 

The  short-range  problem  \s  that  we  have 
been  constantly  building  terminals  designed 
for  specific  aircraft  and  specific  traffic  vol- 
umes only  to  find  that  In  a  few  years  new 
aircraft  types  and  higher  than  estimated 
voliimes  have  obsoleted  our  structures.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  a  fairly  standard  vehi- 
cle like  a  railroad  passenger  car  of  a  fixed 
width,  height  and  len^rth,  we  are  steadily  pro- 
ducing new  aircraft  which  differ  In  all  dl- 
men.slons  from  types  previously  In  use.  As 
a  single  simple  example,  some  of  the  door 
levels  (I.e..  the  distance  from  the  ground 
to  the  level  at  which  the  passenger  enters) 
we  are  currently  trying  to  cope  with  are: 
6'8"  for  the  BAC-111,  8'6"  for  the  Electra, 
8'8"  for  the  Boeing  727.  9'9"  for  the  Boe- 
ing 720,  10'  for  the  Boeing  707.  12'6"  for  the 
Boeing  SST.  15'6"  for  the  Boeing  747  and 
16'5"  for  the  Concorde. 

The  problem  of  handling  aircraft  of  differ- 
ent measiirements,  while  serious,  ts  small 
compared  with  the  problem  of  Increased 
flight  departures  and  larger  capacities  of  new 
aircraft  demanded  by  growing  traffic,  both 
of  which  require  more  and  larger  departure 
lounges,  wider  corridors,  and  different  bag- 
gage handling  facilities.  Yet  despite  what  Is 
being  said  and  written  about  Increasing 
congestion  of  passenger  handling  facilities. 
I  am  reasonably  certain  that  today  there  is 
more  lounge  space  per  passenger,  and  that 
passenger  clearance  and  baggage  delivery 
takes  less  time  than  25  years  ago.  It  seems, 
however,  that  a  good  news  story,  whether 
it  Is  about  aesthetics  or  morals  or  airline 
service.  dei>end9  on  a  finding  of  deteriora- 
tion and  Impending  doom. 


•Unpublished  study.  Local  Transportation 
to  Six  Major  Alrj)ort9,  prepared  for  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  October  1965, 
at  pages  6-7. 

'  "Ground  Transjxjrtatlon  between  City 
and  Airport",  paper  prepared  by  Eklward  8 
Olcott.  Chief,  Central  Planning  Division.  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  at  Joint  Conference 
AOCI  and  ASCE.  Aero-Spnc«  Transport  Divi- 
sion. Houston,  Texas,  April  14,  1967,  at 
page  7 

••See,  for  example,  study  referred  to  In 
not*  ( 5 ) . 


It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  as  traffic  In- 
creases we  shall  have  to  build  more  and 
It  Is  true,  too,  that  even  If  things  are  not 
as  bad  as  critics  would  have  us  believe,  we 
are  still  quite  anxious  to  make  them  better. 
The  problem  of  expanding  our  space  to  ac- 
commodate Increased  volume,  which  we  are 
now  doing,  I  classify  as  a  short-range  prob- 
lem. The  more  serious  long-range  problem  Is 
that  at  many  airports  we  are  rapidly  running 
out  of  land  on  which  new  bulldlngB  can  be 
placed. 

The  following  tabulation  shows,  for  15 
major  airports,  the  area  that  Is  available  for 
new  building  under  prevailing  FAA  rules 
governing   runway   and    taxlway   clearances: 


Airport 

Total  land 
(acres) 

Building 
area 

and  parking 
(acres) 

Built 

Remaining 

Atlanta 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Kennedy 

La  Guardla 

2,000 
1,500 

1,400 
3,500 
4,900 

578 
3,000 
2,300 
1.500 
6.000 
1.900 
1.800 
2.200 
1.733 

861 

390 
275 
272 
667 

1,050 

90 

750 

260 

195 

1,080 
250 
200 
525 
295 
110 

100 
25 
28 
200 
200 
30 

Loj  Angeles 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

O'Hare        

250 
200 
115 
620 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

500 
150 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

Washington  National. 

275 
55 
20 

These  are  fairly  representative  big  city 
airports.  Yet  In  only  one  case  out  of  the 
fifteen  (Philadelphia)  does  the  land  pres- 
ently unoccupied  equal  that  already  utilized. 
On  the  average,  the  land  still  available  for 
further  construction  Is  about  one- third  of 
the  land  now  In  use.  If  traffic  doubles  In  the 
next  five  years  and  so  on  ad  Inflnltlm  In  the 
future,  how  can  we  find  enough  land  for  the 
required  facilities? 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  vertical  dimension. 
Up  until  now,  the  land  around  most  airports 
has  been  used  as  though  It  were  worthless. 
A.S  an  example,  large  areas  are  needed  for 
parking   and    today   a   great   deal   of   airport 


property  Is  set  aalde  for  that  purpose. 
Roughly,  a  million  passengers  a  year  require 
20  acres  of  parking  space.  This  can  be  pro- 
vided either  by  20  acres  used  In  the  pre- 
valimg  mode,  what  might  be  called  "pralrle- 
style",  or  by  a  4-acre  structure  with  five 
levels.  Moreover,  this  structure  could  be 
placed  on  the  roof  of  the  passenger  termlna] 
so  that  no  extra  land  will  be  used  for  park- 
ing and,  at  the  same  time,  the  airline  cus- 
tomer win  have  a  shorter  walk  to  his  plane. 

A  second  relief  for  the  land  problem  wUl 
come  through  providing  for  certain  of  the 
airline  requirements  off-airport.  Examples  of 
this  already  In  operation  Include  catering 
activities,  cargo  marshalling  facilities  and 
fuel  tank  farms." 

A  third  source  of  relief  is  the  acquisition 
of  more  land  adjacent  to  the  airport  through 
purchase  (Atlanta),  or  fill  (Kennedy),  or  by 
the  provision  of  an  entirely  new  airport 
(Dallas-Port  Worth). 

Finally,  efficient  land  use  will  have  to  be- 
come of  greater  concern  to  the  designer  of 
aircraft  as  well  as  X4y  the  purchaser  of  aircraft, 
and  some  relief  can  be  hoped  for  here.  There 
are  two  design  considerations  of  overriding 
Importance.  First,  at  an  airport  like  La- 
Ouardla,  with  Its  very  limited  land  area,  air- 
craft much  over  170  long  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently maneuvered  within  the  existing  or 
proposed  terminal  area.  Second,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  places  for  the  overnighting 
of  aircraft  and.  as  the  existing  available  land 
disappears,  the  area  occupied  by  an  airplane. 
In  relation  to  Its  carrying  capacity,  may  be- 
come critical.  It  will  require  well  over  an  acre 
Just  to  park  a  B<5elng  747.  Even  a  707  takes 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  If  we  consider  also 
turning  radius  and  the  usual  maneuvering 
margin,  it  will  require  almost  three  acres  to 
park  the  747. 

I  have  tabulated  below  the  square  feet  of 
land  area  required  per  passenger  scat  for 
some  of  the  major  existing  and  proposed 
types  of  aircraft.  This  Is  the  minimum  safe 
parking  area,  without  allowance  for  turning 
radius  and  maneuvering  margin.  We  can  see 
from  this  that  the  proposed  new  wide  body 
trl-Jet  will  make  50'~^  more  efficient  use  of 
land  area  than  an  airplane  like  the  Boeing 
727. 
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Length  (teet)      Span^Cleet) 


Parking  area 
(square  feet)< 


Passenger 
capacity 


Parking  area 
per  passenger 
(square  leet) 


Trt-Jet 170 

B-747 231 

BAC-lH 94 

DC-8-61 187 

Concorde ........_ 191 

B-727-200 1S3 

B  2707  (SST) 306 

B-707-lOO 145 

Electra 105 

B-720-023 136 

B-727-23 134 

8-707-323 153 

I  Including  10-(oot  margin  tor  safety 

RCTKWAT    AND    APPROACH    CONOISTTON 

The  most  serious  of  our  three  areas  of  con- 
gestion, by  far,  is  in  runways  and  approaches. 
It  Is  serious  because  fljrlng  a  four-engine  Jet 
around,  waiting  to  land,  makes  our  passen- 
gers unliappy  and  costs  us  $10  a  minute.  It 
costs  us  M  a  minute  when  we  are  waiting 
on  the  ground,  with  engines  idling.  It  has 
recently  been  estimated  that  delays  cost  the 
airlines  some  $41  million  a  year." 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  the  current 
crisis  In  this  area,  like  that  of  highway 
travel  time,  has  been  exaggerated  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  passenger.  An  extremely 
well-publicized  statement  these  days  la  that 
delays  at  Kennedy  average  20  minutes  and 


155 

33.250 

234 

196 

54,216 

360 

89 

12,  426 

65 

142 

33.534 

202 

84 

21.944 

121 

108 

22.  IM 

125 

116 

44,336 

258 

174 

32.010 

132 

99 

14.875 

71 

131 

23,556 

112 

108 

19.712 

93 

212 

146 

28.718 

141 

204 

Will  Increase  to  nearly  2  hours  by  1970.  This 
appears  In  nearly  every  article  on  airport 
problems,''  but  no  one  ever  seems  concerned 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 


■•  Estimated  Cost  of  Delay  at  PAA  Tower 
Airports.  C  Y  1965.  Staff  Study  of  PAA.  June 
1966. 


"  In  1967,  the  United  States  alrUnes  will 
use  7  billion  gallons  of  fuel.  Much  of  this  la 
now  stored  at  the  airports,  although  there  la 
an  Increasing  tendency  to  supply  airport 
needs  through  pipe  line.  By  1975,  the  United 
State.8  airline  use  will  increase  to  17  bUUon 
gallons.  United  States  Airline  &  Industry 
Forecast  of  Turbine  Fuel  Demand  1967-1975, 
prepared  by  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  Supply  Comunlttee-  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee, Table  1. 

"  Jetports  and  General  Aviation  In  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area.  A  Report  to  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  March  1967,  at 
page  3,   American  Aviation.  August  1967,  at 


The  original  basis  for  this  statement  Is  a  speed  of  the  aircraft.  For  example    the  FAA 

stS    by    Professor   Robert   W.    Simpson    of  says  the  capacity  of  Washington  National  Is 

mS   But  Professor  Simpson's  study  did  not  60  movements  an  hour.  In  many  months  of 

ST>oft   to  show  the   average  of   all   flights,  the  current  year,  there  ''f  %^^"^9°  ^°;^- 

but  only  the  average  of  thSse  flight*  which  menus  in  an  hour  at  Washington  Nat  on^l. 

were  delayed   If  there  are  100  flights  and  one  Currently   the   runway   capacity   at  many 

rdelayeTa  half-hour,  the  study  shows  an  maor   Jet  airport*  Is   being  u*ed   to  a   large 

„-  rfoinv  of   B   ha  f  hour    Farther    the  extent    by    the    smaller    private    planes    op- 

^  *',.Z"ln'^^67'"dem°oitr''ai"ThaTTe  YoTk  airporll   combined   ls'46%.  To  repeat, 

experience    In    1967    demonstrates    that    the  >>                                      capacity  of  the 

capacity  Is  over  70  movements  an  hour.  For  ^an>  «^'    °            P                ^^^^.^        \^^  ^^^ 

the  14  months  ended  February  28,  1967,  a  pe-  ^P^    argest  city  In  the  country  Is  currently 

nod  which  includes  two  ^"^^^^  seasons    the  at  the  ^arge^t  f  t^F  ^^   ^^^  small   airplanes  of 

actual   average   delay   of   American   Airlines  «   »^  aviation,  vhien  vou  are  delayed  on 

flights  at  Kennedy  airport  was  4  4  minutes.-  8^^"^^eVcT'4°a"nsport^    at    these    cities,    the 

As  another  evidence  that  airline  service  is  ^.j^^^^gg  ^^e  great  that  the  delav  is  due  to  the 

not  deteriorating,  I  have  tabulated  our  actual  ^        j^^^j  ^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^^  airports  bv  general 

block  to  block  times  In  three  typical  short-  j^^.^^tio^  ^  ig  ironical  to  note,  parenthetically 

haul,  high-density  segments,  each  under  250  ^^^^  ^.j^,^  taking  half  the  peak  capacUv,  the 

miles,  where  you  would  be  most  likely  to  feel  j^.j^^g  aircraft  comprising  general  aviation 

the   impact   of   congestion.   This   shows   that  ,^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  g  „^   ^j  ^^^  {^^g  being  collected 

from  1960  to  1966,  while  air  passenger  traffic  ^t  "these  airports— the  balance  being  exacted 

has  Increased  104%,  our  actual  flight  Umes  j^^^  ^^^^  alrilnes  and  hence  passed  on  to  the 

have  declined:  general  public.  The  general  public  using  the 

. airlines   not   only   suffers   the  Inconvenience 

Average  actual  times,  caused  by  the  private  aircraft  saturating  the 

block  to  block  big  commercial  airport?,  but  also  pays  land- 

'T^  Ing  fees  that  subsidize  general  aviation  and 
thereby  make  the  Inconvenience  possible. 

The  percentage  by  which   the  capacity   of 
Jet  airports  is  being  used  by  general  aviation 

Is   not  the  whole   story.  The   capacity  of  an 

"6-56  airport  is  reduced  when  the  alrcr.aft  using  It 
0:47  are  of  mixed  speeds.  Three  aircraft  going  150 
knots  and  two  aircraft  going  95  knots  take 
"i-ii —  "^^^^  more  time  to  land  than  five  150-knot 
1:02  airplanes."  It  addlOon.  existing  FAA  rules 
0:56  permit  general  aviation  aircraft,  which  are 
neither  qualified  nor  equipped  to  fiy  EKR,  to 
1-06  operate  under  "Special  VFR  Procedures" 
0:59  when  visibility  Is  a  mile  or  better,  regardless 
0:55  of  the  ceUing,  and  often  to  take  priority  over 
0:56  the  airlines  operating  under  IFR  procedures. 
■ Under  these  conditions.  long  delays  by  air- 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  retained  rec-  Une  aircraft  are  frequently  encountered  In 
ords  for  period  prior  to  1960  but,  in  my  order  to  afford  protection  to  the  general  ava- 
opmion,  tWose  criOcs  who  think  that  actual  tlon  aircraft.  This  result*  in  a  ^"^th"  pre- 
fllght  times  were  shorter  in  1946  or  1956  than  Terence  to  the  private  aircraft  over^^  pubKc 
thiy  are  today,  and  that  there  were  no  air-  aircraft  and  to  the  P^'.^^^^'^^^Sn^rv 
pori  or  airwavs  delays  at  peak  hours  20  years  over  the  fully  equipped  plane.  Con^quenUy 
igo,  are  being  moved  more  by  emotion  than  the  increasing  proportion  of  tot^  traffic  made 
bv  fact  up  of  general  aviation  is  the  first  element  of 

We  do  not  regard  the  present  situation  as  importance  affecting  runway  capacity, 
satlsfactory-we  do  have  some  long  delavs  at  The  second  limitation  on  airport  capacity 
Sak  h^rl  on  ceruin  days,  but  we  could  1b  the  effect  of  noise  restrictions.  At  many 
Uve  with  the  current  conditions  If  we  could  major  airports,  special  Procedures  and  ma- 
be  sure  It  would  get  no  worse  And  this  Is  neuvers  are  required  to  reduce  the  holse  to 
the  real  question:  How  can  we  provide  ade-  those  living  In  ^'1J^^^^';^,^,^'^°^"^"^',JL^'^,!I 
quate  capacity  In  1980  when,  according  to  certain  weather  conditions  at  Kennedy,  Its 
many  f^casters.  our  volume  of  traffic  wm  be  capacity  1^_  cut  by  50 '7^  merely  because  of 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  today?  noise  considerations.- 

Before  discussing  possible  solutions,  we  Now  to  look  at  solutions— 
should  first  look  at  those  elements  which  cur-  These  faU  Into  two  major  categories:  First, 
rently  impose  limitations.  To  begin  with,  air-  those  that  would  expand  the  capacity  o.  ex- 
port capacltv  18  measured  In  number  of  istlng  commercial  Jet  facilltes,  and  second 
movements  ilandlngs  and  Ukeoffs)  In  an  those  that  would  relieve  existing  commercial 
hour.  The  measure  Is  far  from  exact^lt  U  not  Jet  facilities  by  moving  some  of  the  air  traf- 
the  same  as  figuring  the  capacity  of  a  tank  flc  elsewhere. 

car  which  Is  absolutely  limited— because  the  We  are  all  familiar  with  one  of  the  natural 

number  of  landings  and  takeoffs  depends  on  evolutionary   processes   which  makes  It  pos- 

varlables  such  as  weather,   the  skills  of  the  slble  to  expand  the  capacity  of  present  alr- 

pllota  and  control  tower  operators  and  the  ports,    that   Is,    the   tendency   toward   larger 

aircraft.  Since  the  number  of  movements  an 

.,»     X,      .        -   Ti7.^v     T,,w    01     iQ«7     «t  hour  controls  capacity,  doubling  the  size  (i.e.. 
page   26;    Business    week,    July    23,    l9o7.   at 

page  61;  City  In  Crisis,  addrees  by  Oscar 
Bakke,  Director  Eastern  Region.  PAA.  June 
28.  1967. 

!•  A  survey  performed  by  Pan  American 
showed  an  average  d<?porture  delay  of  6S 
minutes  for  all  flights  at  Kennedy  In  No- 
vember 1964  It  should  be  noted  that  "Air- 
borne Instrument  Systems  in  Metropolitan 
Areas.  Methodology  of  Analysis".  January 
1964,  at  page  C~8  defines  an  overloaded  con- 
diuon  as  one  in  which  the  average  delay  ex- 
ceeds 4  minutes. 


1960 


Boston'to  La  Guardla: 

CV-240 1:13 

OC-6 1:10 

Electra 1:03 

BAC-111 

Washington  to  La  Guardla: 

CV-240 1:20 

OC-6 1:12 

Electra 1:09 

BAC-111 

Detroit  to  Chicago: 

DC-6 1:19 

Electra 1:07 

BAC-111 

B-727 

6-707/720/990 


"  A  Plan  to  Meet  General  Aviation  Require- 
ments in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area, 
prepared  by  Frank  M  McDermott  for  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  A«80clatlon,  Decem- 
ber 1965.  at  page  6. 

"  Warskow  *  Tlemann.  Journal  of  the 
Aero-Space  Transport  Division,  ASCB,  Jan- 
uary 1966,  at  page  54.  conclude  that  noise 
abatement  procedures  at  Kennedy  reduce 
total  annual  capacity  by  8%  Increase  delays 
by  40%. 


the  number  of  seats)  of  the  commercial  air- 
plane enables  the  carriers  to  transport  twice 
as  many  people  without  any  added  burden 
to  the  runway  capacity.  The  repl£w;ement  of 
aircraft  by  larger  units  Is  a  process  that  has 
gone  on  a'  long  time  and  continues  to  go  on 
at  a  rapid  rate.  At  the  present  time,  Amer- 
ican Airlines  operates  hourly  serv;ce  between 
New  York  and  Boston  with  the  65-seat  BAC- 
111.  If  traffic  Increases  three  or  four  times  by 
1980,  as  some  forecasters  predict,  we  caji 
handle  our  share  of  the  market  with  the 
same  number  of  frequencies  In  an  airplane 
that  seats  225  persons.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, there  would  be  no  greater  use  of  run- 
way or  approach  capacity  than  there  is  today. 
Second,  many  airports  can  be  expanded  by 
the  construction  of  parallel  runways  permit- 
ting simultaneous  landings  and  takeoffs.  Loe 
Angeles  is  now  In  the  process  of  building  Its 
fourth  parallel  runway.  Additional  parallel 
runways  can  be  added  at  Kennedy,  to  dte 
another  example.  Moreover,  the  capacity  of 
most  existing  runways  can  be  Improved  by 
the  addition  of  superior  Instrumentation  and 
lighting  and  better  designed  tumoffs  and 
taxi  ways. 

Third,  airport  capacity  Is  directly  related 
to  the  separation  distance  between  aircraft 
while  landing  or  taking  off.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  this  separation  safely  from 
the  present  3  miles,  plus  or  mlntis,  since  It 
Is  manually  maintained  by  a  human  con- 
troller, to  a  regular  2  miles  with  an  elec- 
tronically controlled  system.  This  would 
mean  a  theoretical  50%  Increase  In  capacity, 
probably  something  less  than  that  In  prac- 
tice, but  still  substantial. 

Fourth,  something  can  be  done  about 
noise  that  will  Increase  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting airports.  One  possible  move  is  to  buy 
out  the  neighbors  who  are  the  principal  suf- 
ferers and  convert  their  property  to  com- 
patible Industrial  use.  This  Is  now  being  done 
at  Los  Angeles  to  permit  the  construction 
of  the  fourth  parallel  runway.  It  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  because  land  near  airport* 
has  a  steadily  Increasing  economic  utility. 
It  Is  often  more  valuable  for  industrial  tise 
than  for  residences.  Another  avenue  Is  the 
construction  of  quieter  aircraft.  There  Is 
real  hope  for  progress  In  this  direction.  When 
noise  is  reduced,  the  capacity  of  many  alr- 
p>orts  win  be  increased  overnight. 

Frequently  the  suggestion  Is  made  that 
delays  are  occasioned  by  the  bunching  of 
schedules,  the  result  of  providing  service  at 
the  hours  when  the  public  wishes  to  travel. 
An  analysis  of  airport  activity  shows  that 
because  of  oi>eratlonal  confdderatlons,  the 
actual  demand  for  runway  use  Is  more  evenly 
spaced  than  the  scheduled  demand,  and  that 
the  bunching  of  schedules  In  Itself  neither 
Increases  nor  decreases  the  movement  rate 
on  the  runway,  but  does  affect  the  level  of 
delay  to  operations.''  My  own  concltislon  Is 
that,  at  busy  airports,  while  bunching  may 
Increase  the  level  of  delay.  In  actual  practice 
this  Is  a  minor  element. 

This  ends  my  list  of  ways  to  get  more  use 
out  of  existing  airports  You  will  recall  that 
the  other  major  category  of  propoeed  solu- 
tions Is  to  move  some  of  the  traffic  out  of  ex- 
isting airports. 

The  usual  suggestion,  made  by  laymen  and 
bv  some  intelligent  exi>erts  as  well.  Is  that 
we  simply  build  whoUy  new  Jet  airports  for 
commercial  aircraft.  This  must  be  done  at 
some  points  It  Is  being  done  In  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  area,  and  Is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered In  Chicago  This  is  a  very  expenalve 
way  to  solve  the  problem  and  In  some  areas. 
particularly  around  New  York,  It  la  almoet 
impossible  tC'  And  sufficient,  convenient  land 
to  build  these  monster  airports,  so  the  other 
alternatives  must  be  stretched  to  the  maxi- 
mum. 


"  See  Airborne  Inrtrument  lAboratorlM 
Report  cited  In  note  (8).  Appendix  A,  pages 
A-1  to  A-3, 
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One  of  these,  the  development  of  short 
takeotr  and  landing  aircraft,  permitting  op- 
eration directly  from  center  of  city  to  center 
of  city,  which  Is  almost  certain  to  come  In 
the  next  10  to  15  years,  could  relieve  existing 
airports  of  a  very  large  volume  of  short-haul 
tra£Bc.  About  one-third  of  existing  airline 
volume  Is  short-haul  traffic  under  300  miles, 
especially  suitable  for  STOL  aircraft.  Also, 
some  of  this  short-haul  traffic  may  dis- 
appear from  the  airways  entirely  IX  the  new 
high  speed  rail  service  proves  effective. 

The  most  feasible  and  most  Immediate  re- 
lief for  the  airports,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  only  relatively  modest  sums,  is  to 
provide  separate  airports  for  the  smaller  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  that  are  now  saturat- 
ing the  big  jet  airports.'''  Chairman  Charles 
8.  Murphy  of  the  CAB  has  strongly  supported 
this  solution."  Parenthetically,  wherever 
separate  general  aviation  runways  can  be 
provided  at  existing  commercial  alrpwrts 
without  Interfering  with  airline  service,  ttiis 
also  should  be  done. 

Modern  Jet  airports  take  7.000  acres  and 
more.  As  many  as  50  good  general  aviation 
airports  could  be  built  for  the  same  money 
and  in  the  same  aggregate  space,  and  the 
smaller  sites  suitable  for  general  aviation 
alrp>orts  are  still  available  closer  to  the  cen- 
ter of  town. 

In  New  York,  people  keep  talking  about 
building  a  fourth  Jet  airport  and  a  fifth  Jet 
airport  at  a  cost  ranging  from  500  million 
to  a  bUUon  dollars  each,  and  located  50  to 
70  miles  from  the  city.  With  46%  of  peak 
hour  capacity  at  our  three  existing  alrpwrts 
used  by  general  aviation,  we  could  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  fourth  jet  airport  and  part  of 
a  fifth  one.  overnight.  If  we  found  adequate 
facilities  for  general  aviation.  The  notion  of 
building  another  commercial  Jet  airport  to 
take  care  of  the  rising  volume  of  general 
aviation  Is  like  buUdlng  another  dock  ade- 
quate to  house  the  Queen  Mary,  in  order  to 
accommodate  an  Increased  use  of  row  boats. 

The  efficient  utilization  of  land  and  fa- 
cilities demands  the  construction  of  general 
aviation  airports  and  the  allocation  of  total 
airport  capacity  between  the  airlines  and 
private  aircraft  In  a  manner  that  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  anyone  should  be 
displaced,  because  this  Is  Inevitable  as  we 
reach  saturation;  the  question  Is  whether 
those  displaced  should  be  a  large  segment  of 
the  public  or  a  small  segment.  Unless  some 
sensible  allocation  of  uses  Is  made,  none  of 
the  other  alternative  methods  to  increase 
capacity  will  be  of  any  value.  Today  there 
are  110,000  general  aviation  aircraft  and  2,200 
airline  aircraft.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  number  of  general  aviation  aircraft  will 
Increase  by  over  50,000  In  the  next  five  years 
and  will  have  reached  300,000  by  1980.  In 
the  same  time,  the  total  commercial  airline 
fleet  win  have  a  net  Increase  of  about  600 
to  800  units,  so  the  airline  fleet  will  be  1% 
or  less  of  the  total  number  of  aircraft  re- 
quiring landing  facilities.  Under  today's 
rules,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  general 
aviation   from   successively   preempting   New 


>*  Warskow  &  Tlemann,  cited  In  note  (16) 
at  page  53.  And  that  by  excluding  general 
aviation,  air  carrier  capacity  would  Increase 
almost  45  % . 

*•  "In  places  where  traffic  Is  heavy  enough 
so  that  the  same  airports  cannot  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  both  air  transportation 
and  general  aviation,  separate  and  adequate 
airports  should  be  provided  for  general  avia- 
tion. The  failure  to  do  this  leads  to  the 
wasteful  u.se  of  resources  and  \r  a  serious  Im- 
pediment to  the  growth  of  air  tran.sporta- 
tlon."  Statement  of  Charles  S  Murphy. 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, August  28.  1967. 


York's  three  existing  airports  and  then  going 
on  to  preempt  Its  fourth  and  fifth  airports  as 
they  are  developed,  so  that  anyone  who  wants 
to  get  on  a  public  plane  in  New  York  will 
have  to  go  100  miles  from  the  city  to  board 
one. 

This  Is  a  condition  which  must  be  rem- 
edied If  public  air  transportation  Is  to 
survive. 


THE  REDWOODS  ARE  GOING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  stands  of  redwoods,  in  an  area 
that  may  be  included  in  the  Redwood 
National  Park  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress, is  being  sawed  down  this  very 
moment.  The  Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
which  has  declined  the  request  of  numer- 
ous Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  myself  to  preserve  areas 
under  consideration  for  the  park,  this 
week  moved  its  chain  saws  into  the 
Einerald  Mile. 

A  preliminary  report  came  in  Wednes- 
day. In  a  wire  from  President  David  Van 
De  Mark  of  the  Citizens  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park.  Six  trees  had  been  felled. 
Checks  were  made  on  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  cutting.  More  trees  had  been 
cut.  It  is  now  apparent  that  Georgia- 
Pacific  is  arrogantly  beginning  full-scale 
logging  operations.  The  company  Is  cut- 
ting the  area  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  time  to  act  on  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  compan- 
ion House  proposals,  some  of  which  would 
include  within  the  park  the  area  now 
being  cut,  an  area  which  could  also  be 
included  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
under  the  terms  of  the  Senate-approved 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  cut  by  Georgia  Pacific  has  been 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  first  session.  Thus  the  Congress  is 
not  in  a  position  to  act  promptly  to  pre- 
vent this  rape  of  the  redwoods.  I  regard 
the  situation  as  comparable  to  an  attack 
by  the  Vietcong  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  President  Edgar  Way- 
bum  of  the  Sierra  Club,  released  this 
afternoon,  the  December  13  telegram  to 
me  from  President  David  Van  De  Mark 
of  the  Citizens  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park,  and  the  December  8  telegram  to 
the  president  of  Georgia-Pacific  from 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  chairman  of  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.,  who  concludes: 

If  you  believe  In  what  you  are  doing  In 
the  name  of  your  stockholders'  interest  you 
must  be  unaware  of  the  disgust  and  resent- 
ment with  which  tens  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens view  your  short-sighted  policy  and  the 
insolence   with   which   you   defend   It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia   Pacific  In~vades  thi  EMiaAU)  MtLE 
or  Redwood   Creek 

(Sierra  Club.  Statement  by  President  Edgar 
Waybum,   December    15,    1967) 

San  Fkancisco. — Georgia  Pacific  Is  begin- 
ning to  cut  one  of  the  greatest  groves  of 
redwoods  that  could  still  become  a  part  of 
a  Redwood  National  Park,  the  Sierra  Club 
declared  today. 

The  company's  loggers  are  now  at  work 
with  their  chain  saws  feUlng  trees  In  the 
Emerald   Mile,   which   can   be   added   to   the 


Senate  passed  Redwood  Park  bUl  under  the 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Emerald  Mile  Is  a  magnificent 
300  foot  wall  of  virgin  redwoods  that  front 
Redwood  Creek  for  two  miles  upstream  from 
the  mouth  of  Redwood  Creek.  With  a  face 
comparable  to  the  Bull  Creek  Flat,  this  900 
acre  unit  Is  just  upstream  from  the  national 
park  boundaries  approved  by  the  Senate 
(S.  2516)  In  early  November.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  given  authority  under  the 
Senate  bill  to  add  another  2,346  acres  to  the 
Park. 

Terming  Georgia  Pacific's  move  "arrogant 
and  defiant."  Sierra  Club  President  Edgar 
Waybum  said  Georgia  Pacific  Is  "ripping  one 
of  the  finest  chapters  out  of  the  park  story 
which  Redwood  Creek  can  teU.  The  attitude 
of  Georgia  Pacific  seems  to  be  that  what  U 
good  for  the  company  is  good  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  First  Session 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn. 
It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  finish  Its  action  on  the 
Senate-passed  bill  before  early  Spring.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  Georgia  Pacific  plans 
to  begin  full  scale  logging  operations  In  the 
Emerald  Mile  by  Spring.  If  Georgia  Pacific 
proceeds,  it  will  define  the  final  boundary 
with  Its  chain  saws,"  Wayburn  stated. 

Wayburn  called  up>on  the  company  to 
susp>end  Its  operations  within  the  Emerald 
Mile  and  other  areas  adjacent  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Senate-passed  bill  until  the 
House  acts. 

Trees  were  first  cut  In  the  Emerald  Mile 
on  December  11,  though  growing  construc- 
tion of  logging  roads  and  skid  trails  has 
been  evident  since  late  November.  Activity  la 
centered  at  a  large  fiat  on  the  west  bank 
mid-way  up  the  two  mile  long  corridor. 
More  than  a  dozen  huge  trees  have  already 
been  felled  In  this  location,  and  more  are 
down  on  the  slopes  back  of  the  flat.  Facili- 
ties for  a  major  logging  operation  are  being 
Installed. 

Georgia  Pacific  has  not  yet  filed  notice  of 
Intent  to  commence  timber  operation  In  this 
locality  with  the  State  Division  of  Forestry, 
as  It  is  still  installing  roads,  landings,  and 
skid  trails.  By  January  30,  the  Company 
must  file  the  required  notice  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  concerning  Its  operating 
plans  In  this  area. 

On  November  29.  Georgia  Pacific  turned 
down  a  request  from  Congressman  Jeffery 
Cohelan  (D-Callf.)  and  34  other  Congress- 
men that  the  Company  stay  out  of  areas 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  Despite  the  fact  that 
It  has  other  high  grade  stands  of  redwood 
outside  of  the  Redwood  Creek  drainage  that 
it  could  utilize  Instead,  the  Company  in- 
sisted on  proceeding  with  logging  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  boundaries  approved  by 
the  Senate.  A  company  with  850  million  an- 
nual profits,  Georgia  Pacific  claimed  eco- 
nomic need  to  go  ahead  with  this  logging. 

In  view  of  the  imminent  destruction  of  the 
Emerald  Mile,  the  Sierra  Club  is  tirglng  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  up  the 
Redwood  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  It  urges 
that  field  hearings  be  held  In  January  rather 
than  in  March  or  April. 


December  15,  1967 
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EtTREKA,  Calif., 
Decernber  14.  19S7. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalt. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  Citizens  for  a  Redwoods  National  Park. 
CRNP,  has  just  discovered  evidence  of  the 
first  logging  by  Georgla-Paclflc  Corp  in  the 
Emerald  Mile  on  Redwood  Creek.  Access  to 
the  lowermost  portion  of  the  Emerald  Mile  at 
Bridge  Creek  was  by  way  of  the  M-9  Line 
Road  which  passes  through  portions  of  S1515. 

CRNP  maintains  that  the  Emerald  Mile  has 
top  priority  for  park  purposes  It  remains 
substantially  unsp>olled  and  has  great  scien- 
tific interest.  The  superb  forests  of  this  sec- 


Uon  includes  the  ninth  tallest  known  tree, 
located  In  a  beauUful  grove  In  the  middle 
of  the  Emerald  Mile.  Aerial  Inspection  indi- 
cates bulldozers  are  operating  In  or  near  the 
grove  and  logging  has  already  begun  just 
downstream  one  quarter  mile. 

CRNP  considers  the  protection  of  the 
Emerald  Mile  Is  Justified,  at  least  until  the 
House  has  considered  park  legislation  and 
the  three  thousand  acre  adjustment  clause 
m  the  Senate  bill  S.  2515  has  been  acted  upon. 

Immediate  action  to  stay  the  chalnsawe  Is 
needed,  for  the  Emerald  mile  is  small  In  area 
and  lU  geology  Is  fragile.  Full  scale  logging 
by  Georgia-Pacific,  apparently  now  imminent, 
could  destroy  the  priceless  qualities  of  the 
Emerald  Mile  In  only  a  few  weeks. 

Please  consider  coming  out  and  seeing 
the  area  yourself,  to  be  directed  on  an  aerial 
tour  and  ground  inspection  by  CRNP,  and 
to  be  the  Judge,  not  only  of  your  own  time, 
but  of  the  urgency  of  this  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

David  Van  de  Mark, 

President. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.. 

December  8,  1967. 
Robert  B.  Pamplin, 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
Equitable  Buiding, 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Editorial  In  New  York  Times,  December  8. 
sets  forth  fairly  and  precisely  the  "image" 
your  corporation  and  lis  officers  and  directors 
have  long  presented  to  the  thoughtful  patri- 
otic American.  If  you  believe  in  what  you 
are  doing  in  the  name  of  your  stockholders' 
interest  you  must  be  unaware  of  the  disgust 
and  resentment  with  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  view  your  short-sighted 
policy  and  the  Insolence  with  which  you 
defend  it. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Chairman. 


MARYLAND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Marj-land  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion now  meeting  in  Annapolis  has  been 
Justifiably  cited  innumerable  times  by 
political  scientists  and  experts  In  State 
government  as  a  model  of  State  con- 
stitutional revision  and  reform  for  all 
the  States.  Most  recently,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  a  front  page  article,  entitled 
"Statehouse  Reform,"  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  precedent-making 
activities  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  Annapolis.  The  article  quoted  W. 
Brooke  Graves,  Library  of  Congress  spe- 
cialist on  State  government,  as  saying: 

Maryland  Is  giving  us  a  convention  that 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  know 
personally  most  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Annapolis  convention,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed their  proceedings  with  great  in- 
terest. I  can  attest  that  the  praise  being 
heaped  upon  their  wisdom  and  energy 
In  rejuvenating  Marj'land's  State  char- 
ter of  government  is  richly  dcser\-ed. 

The  Maryland  State  constitutional 
convention  is  setting  the  pace  for  the 
wave  of  State  constitutional  reform  mov- 
ing across  the  entire  Nation.  Maryland's 
convention,  and  the  conventions  like  it 
in  other  States,  provide  a  large  degree 
of  the  hope  many  of  us  have  for  a  fruit- 
ful renewal  of  an  effective  State  role  in 
the  Federal  partnership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  entitled  "State- 
house  Reform :  Mani'  States  Press  Drives 


To  Modernize  Their  Constitutions."  pub- 
lished on  December  6,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statehouse  Reform;  Many  States  Press 
Drives  To  Modernize  Their  CoNsrlTtr- 
TioNS — Goal  Is  Stronger  Governments 
To  Tackle  New  Problems,  Efforts  Face 
Obstacles — Smaller    Legislatures    Urged 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Annapolis. — A  solemn  ceremony  of  democ- 
racy Is  in  progress  here  In  the  dignified 
state  capltol,  oldest  In  the  nation.  A  conven- 
tion of  142  popularly  elected  delegates  is 
fashioning  for  Maryland  a  basic  new  polit- 
ical charter,  a  blueprint  of  ordered  liberty — 
a  constitution. 
Big  deal. 

"A  $10,000  fire  or  an  assault  and  robbery 
gets  a  helluva  lot  more  news  coverage  than 
we  do,"  grouses  Robert  Martlneau,  the  con- 
vention's staff  secretary.  "Sure,  we  get  a  lot 
of  school  kids  coming  through,  but  look  In 
the  galleries — they're  empty." 

The  constitution-writers  here  have  an  un- 
settling sense  of  Isolation  in  the  18th  century 
House  of  Delegates  chamber,  though  they 
feel  In  their  bones  the  Importance  of  what 
they're  doing — strengthening  the  power  and 
status  of  the  legislature,  overhauling  the 
court  system,  slicing  away  the  old  constitu- 
tion's verbal  deadwood.  Yet  the  delegates 
have  few  visitors.  They  get  little  mall.  The 
lobbyists  on  hand  tend  to  be  blandly  benign 
Instead  of  Interestingly  sinister. 

A     NATIONWIDE    TREND 

Bored  though  they  may  be.  voters  across 
the  land  had  better  be  ready  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  a  rash  of  reform  proposals.  The 
tempo  of  constitutional  revision  Is  quicken- 
ing in  state  after  state.  The  push  comes  from 
governors,  business  groups,  "good  govern- 
ment" types  from  the  newjy  enfranchised 
suburbs-^all  of  whom  see  a  need  to  give  the 
states  more  robust  pKswers. 

Last  Friday  150  delegates  opened  a  con- 
vention In  Harrlsburg  to  revise  a  limited  part 
of  Pennsylvania's  93-year-old  constitution. 
The  M;\ryland  convention,  with  broader 
power  to  write  an  entire  new  charter  from 
scratch,  has  been  In  session  here  since  mid- 
September  and  Is  working  against  a  final 
Jan.  12  deadline.  In  Rhode  Island,  delegates 
to  a  iong-runnlng  convention  finally  voted  on 
Monday  to  approve  a  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion; the  voters  will  have  their  say  In  a  ref- 
erendum April  16. 

Hawaii  has  a  firm  schedule  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  starting  next  summer. 
Next  November  voters  In  nilnols,  New  Mexi- 
co and  possibly  Arkansas  will  decide  wheth- 
er to  call  conventions  in  their  states;  the 
governors  of  Georgia,  Nebraska  and  Wash- 
ington have  recommended  calling  conven- 
tions for  constitutional  revision. 

But  a  full-blown  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  path  to  a 
streamlined  state  charter.  The  convention 
approach  received  a  sharp  setback  last  month 
when  New  York's  voters  decisively  turned 
down  nearly  six  months  of  work  by  186  dele- 
gates, mainly  because  of  a  church-state  fight 
over  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

CHANCE     IN     CALIFORNIA 

The  obvious  alternative  to  package  reform 
is  piecemeal  revision,  an  approach  being 
used  successfully  in  California.  A  blue-rib- 
bon commission  last  year  gave  the  legisla- 
ture a  series  of  proposed  changes  In  Call- 
fiirnla's  tangled  old  charter,  modernizing  the 
court.-!,  empowering  the  state  supreme  court 
to  decide  whether  the  governor  Is  disabled 
and  providing  for  annual  regular  sessions  of 
the  state  legislature  (under  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  even-numbered  years  the  legislators 
have   met  only   on   the   state   budget) .  The 


voters  ratified  the  changes  m  November  1966. 
and  the  commission  currently  is  working  on 
additional  revisions  to  submit  to  the  legis- 
lature next  month.  In  Texas,  a  25-man  com- 
mission is  now  at  work  on  constitutional 
changes  to  suggest  to  the  leglslatiire. 

Even  where  a  state  goes  for  whole-pack- 
age reform,  It  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
calling  a  full-dress  convention  to  do  the  Job. 
The  Florida  legislature  Is  in  the  final  stages 
of  drafting  an  entire  new  constitution  based 
on  two  years  of  work  by  a  special  commis- 
sion; If  there's  no  hitch,  the  new  charter  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  next  year. 

"The  19606  are  ch£tracterlzed  by  extensive 
Interest  In  constitutional  changes."  accord- 
ing to  a  staff  study  prepared  for  the  recent 
National  Governors  Conference.  'More  con- 
stitutional revision  committees  have  been 
created  than  In  any  comparable  period  In 
history.  Major  revision  activity  In  one  form 
or  another  has  been  going  on  In  about  lialf 
the  states  since  1963." 

AN     ACTIVIST     ROLE 

Cheering  on  the  constitutional  reformers 
Is  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  a  Congress! onally  es- 
tablished study  agency.  "The  purpose  of  the 
new  constitutions  is  to  make  the  states  more 
powerful,"  says  Executive  Director  WUUam 
Colman.  "People  who  are  pushing  them  are 
actually  pushing  for  a  much  more  activist 
role  on  the  part  of  their  state." 

The  rush  to  reform  Is  something  novel  In 
a  field  characterized  In  the  past  by  lethargic 
preference  for  the  status  quo.  W.  Brooke 
Graves,  a  Library  of  Congress  specialist  In 
state  government,  once  observed  "TTie  advo- 
cate of  constitutional  reform  In  an  American 
state  should  be  endowed  with  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  sense  of  time  of  a  geologist." 
In  his  cramped  Horary  cubicle  overlooking 
Independence  Avenue  In  Washington.  Mr. 
Graves  says  one  reason  for  the  recent  de- 
mand for  modernization  Is  the  growing  array 
of  Federal  aid  programs  that  states  must 
help  oversee.  "You  can't  have  effective  co- 
operation between  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment If  some  of  the  team  members  are 
weak,"  he  says. 

Increasingly,  business  groups  are  taking 
the  lead  in  pushing  for  "activist"  state  gov- 
ernments. "The  business  community  has  an 
emphatic  Interest  in  clearing  away  basic 
faults  that  Inhibit  potential  growth  and  de- 
velopment Of  the  national  economy  and  its 
regional  components."  said  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  in  a  state  mod- 
ernization study  last  rummer.  The  CED. 
composed  mainly  of  top  business  executives 
and  professors,  iirges  "sweeping  renovation" 
of  state  constitutions. 

In  a  few  days,  the  U^.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  publish  a  "Modernizing  State  Gov- 
ernment" pamphlet  calling  on  Its  business 
members  to  start  organizing  local  commit- 
tees to  whoop  It  up  for  constitutional  re- 
form. 

Among  political  scientists,  there's  wide 
agreement  that  old  constitutions  are  too 
stingy  with  pyower  for  state  regimes.  "The 
constitutions  of  the  last  century  were  based 
on  the  Idea  that  the  best  government  Is  the 
least  government.'  says  H.  Vernon  Eney.  the 
.=.pare.  ascetic  Baltimore  lawyer  who  is  the 
Maryland  conventions  president  and  guiding 
spirit.  "Most  of  them  refiect  a  distrust  of 
popular  government." 

Thus,  the  standard  list  of  reform  targets 
bolls  down  to  an  attack  on  19th  century  pow- 
er limitations.  The  CED's  list  Is  typical 
Executive  power  should  be  concentrated  In  a 
well-paid  governor,  free  to  succeed  himself 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  four-yeax  terms 
(permitted  In  only  17  states);  legislatures 
should  have  no  more  than  100  members 
(there  are  now  400  In  the  New  Hampshire 
house  alone)  to  improve  each  lawmaker's 
"vlslblUty";  leglslattiree  should  meet  every 
year,    without    adjournment    deadlines;    the 
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constitution  itself  should  be  short  (Loiilsl- 

ana's  236.000-word  charter  Is  nearly  36  times 
longer  than  the  U.S.  Constitution),  with 
minimum  strings  on  the  legislature's  power 
to  tax. 

A    MODEL    tN    MARTLAim,' 

The  obstacles  to  even  modest  changes  are 
countless.  The  convention  here  at  Annapolis 
Is  attracting  special  attention  among  politi- 
cal scientists  because  it's  using  textbook 
methods  in  trying — with  considerable  success 
so  far — to  slay  the  stand-patters.  "Maryland 
Is  giving  us  a  convention  that  will  serve  as 
model  for  some  time  to  come,"  says  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress'  Mr.  Graves. 

The    Maryland    reform    effort    began    two 
years  ago  with  the  governor's  appointment  of 
a  27-member  commission  to  study  changes  In 
the   state's    100-year-old    Reconstruction-era 
constitution.    Under    Chairman    Eney,    the 
commission  drafted  a  proposed  new  charter 
to  give   the   convention  something   to  chew 
on;   "To  get  ready  for  a  convention  today,  a 
preparatory  commission  Is  a  must,"  he  says. 
The  delegates  were  elected  last  June  by  an 
extremely    light    turnout.    Unlike    the    New 
York  and  Rhode  Island  convention  delegates, 
the    Marylanders    ran    without   party    labels. 
Mr.  Elney.  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
convention,    added    an    important    textbook 
touch  by  seating  the  142  delegates  in  alpha- 
betical  order  in   the   ornate  House  of  Dele- 
gates chamber;   the  aim  Is  to  discourage  p)o- 
lltlcal  and  geographical  factionalism,  coaxing 
delegates    to    act    as    Independent    cltlzen- 
sta  teamen- 
More  than  half  the  delegates  are  lawyers, 
with     a    sprinkling    of    college     professors, 
schoolteachers,  social  workers,  businessmen, 
housewives  and  one  Baltimore  fireman.  Most 
haven't    held   elective   office   before,    but    the 
group     does     include     former    Oov.     Millard 
Tawes,  former  U.S.  Sen.  J.  Glenn  Beall  and 
13  Incumbent  members  of  the  legUlature. 

APPROVAL    FROM     A     PRO 

The  amateurs  win  high  praise  from  dele- 
gate Carlton  Sickles,  a  former  Democratic 
Congressman.  "They'll  say  they're  not  poli- 
ticians— but  they  are.  In  the  sense  of  being 
able  to  be  persuaded  by  argument  and  In 
being  sensitive  to  public  reaction  to  what 
they  do,"  he  says.  "The  quality  of  their  per- 
formance so  far  Is  as  high  as  If  not  higher 
than  the  pros  I've  dealt  with  In  the  legisla- 
ture and  In  Congress." 

The  Idea  of  constitution-making  In  the 
historic  old  statehouse — where  In  1786  the 
call  was  Issued  for  the  Federal  Contltutlonal 
convention  In  Philadelphia — has  been  thrill- 
ing for  the  delegates. 

"When  we  first  started  I  was  so  excited  I 
couldn't  sleep  at  night,"  said  bow-tied  Her- 
bert Chabot.  a  delegate  from  a  Washington 
suburb.  Yet  Mr  Chatwt  is  no  stranger  to 
parliamentary  bodies  or  great  public  affairs; 
his  regular  Job  Is  with  the  staff  oJ  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

Though  delegates  complain  about  lack  of 
public  Interest  In  their  deUberatlons,  the 
convention  has  attracted  special -interest 
groups  hoping  to  influence  the  outcome. 
Among  the  registered  lobbyists  are  young- 
sters from  the  University  of  Maryland  Stu- 
dent Government  Association,  pushing  for  a 
reduction  In  the  21 -year-old  voting  age  la 
drafting  committee  has  recommended  age  19; 
the  full  convention  may  settle  on  20).  The 
City  of  Baltimore  hired  a  lobbyist  to  pro- 
tect Its  Interests.  A  methodlst  minister,  asked 
to  state  the  "subject  of  lobbying."  replied 
on  the  official   form:    "Christian  principles" 

One  group  of  welfare  mothers  testified  at 
a  public  hearing  on  the  constitution's  new 
bill  of  rights  and  actually  had  some  Influence 
on  the  drafting  committee's  choice  of  lan- 
guage "They  said  that  even  if  a  person  Is  on 
welfare,  she  ought  to  be  protected  from  In- 
vasions of  privacy  by  welfare  Investigators," 
says  committee  chairman  Richard  Klefer. 
"They  made  a  considerable  Impression  on 
lis."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  new  phrase 


"or  other  invasion  of  their  privacy"  in  the 
section  banning  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

PROTESTS  raOM  USGZSLATORS 

But  in  this  and  other  sections,  drastic 
revision  has  proven  difficult.  The  new  con- 
stitution is  going  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
CED's  textbook  goal  of  cutting  the  legisla- 
ture to  100  members  or  less.  Maryland  now 
has  a  43-membcr  senate  and  a  142-member 
house;  the  convention  has  voted  a  modest 
trimming  to  40  senators  and  120  house  mem- 
bers. Francis  X.  Gallagher,  a  former  legisla- 
tor who  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  drafting  the  section,  wanted  to 
chop  much  deeper,  but  the  pleas  of  Incum- 
bents prevented  it.  "Nobody  likes  to  perform 
surgery  on  themselves,"  shrugs  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher. 

As  In  other  states,  Maryland  reformers  are 
finding  it  particularly  hard  to  boost  the  gov- 
ernor's powers  by  Junking  other  elective  of- 
fices in  the  executive  branch.  Republican 
Gov.  Splro  Agnew  wanted  authority  to  ap- 
point the  state's  comptroller  and  attorney 
general,  both  of  whom  currently  are  elected 
Democrats.  The  proposal  caused  the  first  real 
partisan  flare-up  at  the  Annapolis  conven- 
tion; amid  complaints  of  old-fashioned  arm- 
twisting,  the  delegates  narrowly  voted  to  keep 
the  posts  elective. 

The  draft  constitution  In  Florida  similarly 
preserves  the  elective  status  of  six  executive- 
branch  Democrats,  despite  the  grumbling  of 
reform  piuists  and  Republican  Gov.  Claude 
Kirk.  Currently  only  Alaska,  Hawaii,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  elect  no  other  ex- 
ecutive-branch official  besides  the  governor. 

The  Maryland  convention's  final  draft  will 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  next  May  14  on 
an  all-or-nothing  basis.  So  far  no  overpower- 
ing dispute  has  developed  comparable  to  the 
church-state  fight  that  doomed  the  New  York 
convention's  work  last  month,  and  most  del- 
egates here  seem  confident  their  new  con- 
stitution will  win  favor  Says  President  Eney: 
"If  anything,  I  think  the  New  York  vote  is 
making  the  Maryland  delegates  a  little  more 
determined  to  avoid  mistakes." 


AMBASSADOR  MrKERNAN  AND 
DELEGATE  DYKSTRA  SINGLED 
OUT  FOR  PRAISE  ON  US.-U.S.SJI. 
FISHERIES  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
talented  and  energetic  delesatlon  from 
this  country  went  to  Moscow  to  negotiate 
a  fisheries  agreement.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  managed  to  succeed  in  their 
mission.  I  would  like  to  commend  Am- 
bassador Donald  L.  McKernan,  leader 
of  the  delegation  and  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  single  out  for  spe- 
cial praise  Mr.  Jacob  Dykstra.  president 
of  the  Point  Judith  Fi-shermen's  Cooper- 
ative In  Rhode  Island,  who  served  as  a 
member  of  the  delei.;atlon  to  Moscow. 
Mr.  Dykstra  was,  according  to  Ambassa- 
dor McKernan,  "a  tower  of  strength  in 
our  negotiations." 

I  wish  to  compliment  Mr  D>'kstra  fur- 
ther for  the  continuing  leadership  he 
provides  the  fishing  interests  In  Rhode 
Island  Not  only  is  the  Point  Judith  Fish- 
ermen's Cooperative  an  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive business  enterprise  under  Mr. 
Dykstra's  leadership,  but  his  Is  also  a 
knowledgeable  and  frequent  presence  In 
Washington  He  plays  a  significant  role 
In  the  essential  liaison  between  practic- 
ing fishermen  and  the  Federal  legisla- 
tive and  executive  offices  which  are  con- 


cenied  with  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
fisheries. 

Mr.  Dykstra.  in  short,  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  his  own 
trade;  he  is  also  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, whose  activities  directly  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fisheries  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  Ambassador  McKernan  and  his 
delegation,  together  with  a  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Stat*  on  this  subject, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  Department  Statement  on  Russiaw 
PisucaiES  Agreement,  November  25,  1967 
American  and  Soviet  fisheries  delegation 
met  In  Moscow  the  last  2  weeks  of  November 
and  reached  agreement  after  extended  dis- 
cussion on  the  fishery  problems  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States.  The 
agreement  Is  expected  to  be  signed  in  Mo«- 
cow  at  12:40  p.m.  on  November  25th.  It  pro- 
vides relief  for  the  American  commercial  and 
sports  fisheries  in  the  area  between  Cape  Cod 
and  Cape  Hatteras  by  a  reduction  in  the  fish- 
ing effort  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  delegation  was  led  by  Am- 
bassador Donald  L.  McKernan.  Special  As- 
sistant for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  Soviet  delegation  wm 
led  by  Deputy  Flsherlea  Minister  V.  M. 
Kanentsev  The  American  delegation  in- 
cluded officers  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Interior  and  the  United  States  Coaat 
Guard.  Experts  and  advisors  from  the  fishing 
industry  and  state  governments  and  the  New 
York-New  England  area  included  the  follow- 
ing: Thomas  A  Pulham.  President.  Bnetnn 
Fish  Market  Corporation,  Massachusetts: 
Ronald  W  Green,  Oommlssloner  of  Sea  and 
Shore  Fisheries.  Maine;  David  H.  Wallace. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries.  New 
York;  Cornelius  PoulUon,  Legislative  Ad- 
visor, State  of  New  York.  Jacob  Dykstra  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  SUte  of  Rhode 
Island's  Fishing  Industry,  attended  as  an 
observer. 

In  return  for  the  agreed  reduction  in  fish- 
ing effort  by  the  Soviet  Union's  fishing  fleet, 
the  United  States  will  permit  flahlng  by  ves- 
sels of  the  Soviet  fleet  In  n  limited  area  within 
the  9-mlle  contiguous  zone  of  the  United 
States  off  Long  Island  and  loading  in  limited 
areas  off  New  Jersey  during  those  seasons 
when  there  would  be  no  conflict  with  Ameri- 
can sport  and  commercial  fishermen  in  thoee 
areas 

The  one-year  agreement  is  considered  an 
experimental  step  In  International  fisheries 
agreements  by  American  fishery  experts  The 
present  discussions  followed  4  previous  meet- 
ings on  Middle  Atlantic  fishery  problems 
Earlier  meetings  took  place  In  Moscow.  Wash- 
Inifton  and  In  Boston. 

Tliese  meetings  were  the  result  of  the  great 
Increase  of  Soviet  fishing  effort  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic.  Following  this  Increase,  several 
species  of  fishes  declined  markedly.  In  the 
view  of  American  experts,  these  declines  were 
due  In  good  part  at  least  to  the  Increased 
Soviet  fishing  effort.  Further,  American  ex- 
perts expressed  concern  for  thoee  spe^'lee 
normally  not  in  great  abundance  and  highly 
vulnerable  to  over-exploitation  whether  or 
riot  they  are  specifically  fished. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dlscuaslons.  Am- 
b:i£sador  McKernan  noted  that  the  agree- 
ment provides  less  than  the  United  States 
desired  from  the  discussions  but  gives  some 
chance  for  the  recovery  of  our  fishery  The 
United  States  delgaUon  felt  that  we  should 
take  this  step  In  hopes  that  It  will  help  our 
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hard-pressed  fishermen  and  estebllsh  a  basis 
for  future  action  to  provide  further  relief. 

The  agreement  represents  another  step  In 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
UJ3.  and  the  U.S.SJi.  in  the  field  of  fisher- 
ies and  is  a  further  expansion  of  cooperation 
between  the  2  countries  In  the  field  of  fishery 
and  oceanographlc  research,  the  Ambassador 

said. 

The  agreement  also  looks  to  expanding 
cooperative  recearch  by  American  and  So- 
viet scientists.  A  cooperative  program. 
Project  Albatross,  was  launched  this  sum- 
mer with  Soviet  and  American  fishery  re- 
gearch  vessels,  both  named  Albatross,  operat- 
ing Jointly.  The  program  was  carried  out 
from  the  U.S.  Bure:iu  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole. 
Massachusetts.  Scientists  were  exchanged 
between  the  2  vessels  and  further  work  was 
done  on  the  results  of  the  cruises  at  the 
Laboratory.  The  American  scientific  party  In- 
cluded scientists  from  the  statee  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey   and   Virginia. 

Aobeement  Between  the  Govexnment  or 
THE  United  States  or  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  or  Soviet  So- 
cialist    Repi^^blics     on     Certain     Fibhebt 

PROBLEMS  ON  the  HICH  SKAB  IN  THE  WEST- 
ERN Areas  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Ocean 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  considering  It 
desirable  that  the  fisheries  in  the  Western 
areas  of  the  high  seas  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Ocean  be  conducted  on  a  rational  basis 
with  due  attention  to  their  mutual  Interests, 
proceeding  from  generally  recognized  prln- 
clplee  of  International   law. 

Cj^nslderlng  It  necessary  to  conduct  the 
fisheries  In  the  said  area  with  due  regard  for 
the  State  of  fish  stocks,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensurlnK  the  maintenance  of  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yields  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  said  fisheries, 

Taking  into  account  the  need  for  expand- 
ing and   coordinating   scientific   research   In 
the   field    of   fisheries   and    the    exchange    of 
scientific    data, 
Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consider 
It  desirable  to  expand  research  pertaining 
to  the  species  of  fish  of  Interest  to  both  par- 
ties, on  a  national  basis  as  well  as  In  the 
form  of  coordinated  research  according  to 
agreed  programs.  The  competent  agencies  of 
both  Governments  shall  ensure  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  An  exchange  of  8clentlfl.c  and  statistical 
data,  published  works  and  the  results  of 
fishery  research; 

b.  Meetings  of  sclenUsts  and.  In  appro- 
proprlate  cases,  the  participation  of  the 
scientists  of  each  Government  in  fishery 
research  conducted  on  the  research  vessels 
of  the  other  Government. 

Each  Government  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  Its  competent  agencies 
conduct  the  corresponding  fishery  research  as 
well  as  develop  the  most  rational  fishing 
technology  in  accordance  with  a  coordinated 
program,  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
sclenUsts  of  both  countries. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction  and  maintenance  of  fish 
stocks,  will  take  appropriate  measures  to 
ensure  that  their  clUzens  and  ve.ssels  will; 

a.  Refrain  fnam  fishing  during  the  period 
from  January  1  to  April  1.  to  ensure  aoceee 
of  red  hake  and  silver  hake  to  the  spawning 
grounds:  said  atistentlon  will  apply  to  an 
area  of  the  Mld-AtlanUc  bounded  by  straight 
lines  with  the  following  coordinates:  on  the 
east,  along  the  meridian  71  40'  W.  long.;  on 


the  west,  along  the  meridian  72"'40'  W.  long.; 
on  the  south,  by  a  line  connecting  points 
with  coordinates  39  00'  N.  Lat.,  7r40'  W. 
Long  and  SQ-OO'  N.  Lat.,  72'40'  W.  Long.,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  outer  limit  of  the  nine- 
mile  fishery  z»ne  contiguous  to  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States  of  .'Vmerlca: 

b.  Refrain  from  increasing  fish  catch  above 
the  1967  level  In  the  waters  situated  west 
and  south  of  Sub-area  5  of  the  Convention 
area  of  the  1949  International  Convention  for 
Fisheries  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  and  north 
of  Cape  Hatteras; 

c.  Refrain  from  conducting  specialized  fl5h- 
eriee  for  scup  and  fluke  and  not  Increase 
their  incidental  catch  In  the  waters  specified 
in  sub-paragraph  b.  of  this  paragraph. 

The  above  provisions  shall  not  apply  to 
vessels  under  110  feet  In  length,  nor  to  ves- 
sels fishing  lor  Crustacea  or  molluscs. 

3.  a.  Fishing  vessels  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  may,  during  the  period 
from  November  15  to  May  15.  conduct  load- 
ing operations  In  the  waters  of  the  nlne-mUe 
fishery  zone  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States  of  America  enclosed  by 
straight  lines  connecting  the  following  co- 
ordinates In  the  order  listed: 


In  Witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  have  signed 
this  agreement. 

Done  In  Moscow.  November  25,  1967.  In  two 
copies,  each  In  English  and  RusBian,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  St&t« 
of  America : 

Donald  L.  McKthnan, 

Special  Assistant  for 
Fisheries  and  Wiidlife. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics ; 

V.  M.  Kamentsev. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries. 


North  latitude 
40°40'56" 
40'34'31" 
40°33'28" 
40''39  48  " 


West  longitude 
72°4O00' 
72''40'00" 
72''43'44" 
72''43'44' 


b.  Pishing  vessels  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics  may  conduct  loading 
operations  during  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  May  15  within  the  nine-mile  fish- 
ery zone  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States  ot  America,  in  the  area  be- 
tween 39°20'  N.  Lat.  and  39°45'  N.  Lat.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
win  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  prior  to 
January  1,  1968,  the  coordinates  of  the  area 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  which  shall  be 
three  nautical  miles  long,  and  six  nautical 
miles  wide  measured  landward  from  the  outer 
limits  of  the  nine-mile  fishery  zone  con- 
tiguous to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

4.  Fishing  vessels  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  may  fish  during  the  pe- 
riod from  January  1  to  April  1,  within  the 
nine- mile  fishery  zone  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  waters  bounded  by  straight  lines 
connecting  the  following  coordinates  in  the 
order  listed : 


North  latitude 
40*40'66" 
40'34'3l" 
40-32'4l" 
40"32'32" 
40"36'54' 


West  lon0tude 
72'40'00" 
72'40'00" 
72''46'26" 
72°53'2e" 
72''53'26" 


6.  Each  Government  will,  within  the  scope 
of  its  domestic  laws  and  regulations,  facili- 
tate entry  into  appropriate  ports  for  fishing 
and  fishery  research  vessels  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment. This  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  for  presenting  crew  lists  for 
the  above-mentioned  vessels  and  to  the  pro- 
viding of  fresh  water,  fuel  and  provisions. 

6.  Under  conditions  of  force  majeure,  each 
Government  will,  within  the  scope  of  its  do- 
meetlc  laws  and  regulations,  facilitate  entry 
of  fishing  and  fishery  research  vessels  into 
its  resi>ectlve  open  pwrta  after  appropriate 
notification  has  been  given. 

7.  Nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  be  In- 
terpreted as  prejudicing  the  views  of  either 
Government  with  regard  to  freedom  of  fish- 
ing on  the  high  seas  or  to  traditional  flsherlee. 

8.  This  agreement  shall  remain  In  force  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  Representatives  of  the 
two  Governments  will  meet  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  validity  of  this  agreement  to 
review  the  operation  of  this  agreement  and 
to  decide  on  future  arrangements. 


INTRODUCTION     OF    AMENDMENTS 
TO  S.  2332 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  8. 
2332.  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  a  bill  to 
limit  the  importation  of  foreign  oil,  was 
Introduced  August  23,  1967,  and  is  now 
t>efore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

As  originally  offered.  S  2332.  among 
other  things,  defines  as  '•imports" 
petroleum  products  shipped  from  re- 
fineries in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  mainland  United  States. 

Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commissioner, 
Santiago  Polanco-Abrfc:,  pointed  out  In 
testimony  before  an  October  19  hearing 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  in  subse- 
quent exhibits  that  such  a  defimtion  is 
obviously  contrary  to  the  free  trade 
relationship  existing  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  continental  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  the  particular  laJi- 
puage  in  question  undoubtedly  resulted 
from  an  oversight  and  in  no  way  repre- 
sents an  intent  by  Congress  to  legislate 
against  such  a  fundamental  and  historic 
principle. 

Nevertheless,  the  original  language  of 
S.  2332.  if  left  standing,  creates  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  artificial  l>arrl- 
ers  to  commerce  can  be  indiscriminately 
erected.  This  could  be  a  source  of  con- 
fusion and  is  potentially  harmful  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  today  by  proposing 
certain  amendments  to  S.  2332  as  It  re- 
lates to  Puerto  Rico. 

I  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
give  this  problem  careful  consideration 
when  It  again  takes  up  S.  2332.  or,  if 
simUar  legislation  is  offered  in  different 
form  next  year,  the  authors  will  be  aware 
of  this  conflict. 

The  unrestricted  movement  of  goods 
between  Pjerto  Rico  and  the  States  of 
the  Union  was  first  embodied  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  Organic  Act  of  1900.  This 
act  established  civil  government  for  the 
island  following  its  cession  to  the  United 
States  from  Spain.  The  compact  of  1952 
which  created  the  present  Common- 
wealth form  of  government  specifically 
reenacts  the  free  trade  principle. 

Both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  have  benefited  from 
this  relationship.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  major 
offshore  consumer  of  mainland  products. 
Last  year  this  small  island  purchased  $1.4 
billion  worth  of  goods  produced  by  farma 
sind  factories  In  every  State  of  the 
Union.  This  volume  directly  supported 
180,000  mainland  Jobs  and  amounted  to 
about  5  percent  of  aD  U.S.  sales  of  the 
mainland.  Puerto  Rico  today  ranks  only 
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slightly  behind  the  United  Kingdom  and 
West  Germany  as  a  buyer  of  mainland 
products.  Puerto  Rico  in  1966  stood  fifth 
In  the  world  as  a  purchaser  of  goods  from 
the  U.S.  mainland.  Puerto  Ricans  are 
U.S.  citizens  who  purchase  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  their  goods  and  services  from  the 
U.S.  mainland. 

Obviously,  to  impede  In  any  way  com- 
merce between  the  mainland  and  Puerto 
Rico  would  be  costly  and  self-defeating 
for  both  trade  partners. 

Imaginative  use  of  the  free  trade  rela- 
tionship has  also  enabled  Puerto  Rico, 
an  Island  virtually  devoid  of  natural  re- 
sources, to  work  a  miracle  of  economic 
development.  Industries  brought  to  the 
Island  under  the  Commonwealth's  Op- 
eration Bootstrap  program  rely  on  un- 
restricted access  to  U.S.  raw  materials 
and  markets  in  their  operations. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Puerto 
Rico's  ambitious  economic  planners  nave 
staked  much  of  their  Island's  future 
progress  on  petrochemical  and  related 
industries.  Establishment  of  factories 
using  petrochemicals  and  their  byprod- 
ucts as  raw  materials  means  creation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  new,  better  paying 
Jobs  during  the  next  decade.  This  new 
prosperity  will  be  reflected  in  higher  per 
capita  purchases  from  U.S.  mainland 
sources. 

The  changes  Senator  Metcalf  and  I 
are  offering  will  eliminate  the  free  trade 
conflict  now  contained  in  S.  2332  by  re- 
moving controls  on  product  movement 
between  Puerto  Rtco  and  the  mainland 
United  States.  Tlie  amendments  will  also 
preserve — without  expansion  or  con- 
traction— Puerto  Rico's  present  position 
under  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram. Nothing  contained  In  the  proposed 
changes  would  prevent  Congress  from 
writing  into  law  the  existing  12.2-per- 
cent limitation  on  foreign  oil  Imports, 
which  Is  a  basic  Intent  of  S.  2332. 

I  would  like  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the 
Honorable  Santiago  Polanco-Abretj, 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  a 
statement  by  Rafael  Durand.  the  Com- 
monwealth's economic  development  ad- 
ministrator, and  the  text  of  an  exhibit 
submitted  to  the  committee.  "Puerto 
Rico  and  Its  Economic  Development — 
Operation  Bootstrap — The  Role  of  the 
Petrochemical  Industry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stattemcnt  of  Santiago  Polanco-Abrzu,  Resi- 
dent     COMMISSIOKEB,      COMMON'WEALTH     OF 

PuEBTO  Rico 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  extended  for  me  to  app>ear  before  you 
today.  As  I  have  arranged  through  the  Com- 
mittee staff.  I  win  share  the  time  allotted  for 
my  appearance  with  Mr.  Rafael  Durand.  the 
Commonwealth  Government  o(flclal  In  charge 
of  Puerto  Rico's  "Operation  Bootstrap"  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Durand  will  outline  Puerto  Rico's  posi- 
tion on  the  subetantlve  ISBues  which  are  the 
subject  of  these  hearlnes.  I  would  like  to  dls- 
c\i«»  one  aspect  of  the  oil  Import  bill — S. 
2332 — which  is  of  unique  concern  to  Puerto 
Rico 

Among  other  things.  8.  2332  would  define 
as  "Imports"  and  proposes  to  Umit  the  move- 


ment of  certain  petroleum  products  from 
Puerto  Rloo.  Prom  conversations  I  have  bad 
with  some  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion— time  haa  not  yet  permitted  consulta- 
tion with  all  of  the  sponsors — I  gather  that 
the  authors  of  the  bill  Inadvertently  over- 
looked the  Incompatibility  of  8.  2332  with 
the  established  poUUc&l  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

Freedom  of  movement  of  people  and  goods 
has  been  the  tiallmarlc  of  U.S. -Puerto  Rico 
relations  since  1900.  The  free-trade  relation- 
ship waa  carried  through  and  embodied  in 
the  Puerto  Rico's  status  transition  from  ter- 
ritory to  Commonwealth  in  1952.  The  results 
of  this  trade  relatlonslilp — In  terms  of  bene- 
fits both  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  States — 
are  discussed  In  Mr.  Durand's  statement. 

Whatever  disposition  Is  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  on  the  matter  of  oil 
imjxirts  generally,  we  are  confident  that 
It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  authors  of  S. 
2332 — nor  will  It  be  the  decision  of  this  Com- 
mittee— that  the  eetabllshed  concept  of  free 
trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States 
be  impaired. 

Statement  of  Rafael  DtmAND.  Administha- 
TOR,  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Commonwealth  of  Puebto  Rico 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee 
On  Finance,  1  am  Rafael  Durand.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Tills  Is  the  Commonwealth  agency  en- 
trusted with  Implementing  Oi>eratlon  Boot- 
strap. Puerto  Rico's  effort  at  economic  im- 
provement tlirough  Industrial  development. 

I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico — a  Caribbean  Island  where  two 
and  ttiree-quarter  mllUon  United  States  citi- 
zens have  launched  and  are  engaged  in  a 
peaceful  revolution  for  economic  growth. 

Puerto  Rico's  economic  progress  rests  on 
freedom  of  movement  of  goods  between  the 
United  States  mainland  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Pending  protectionist  trade  measures,  par- 
ticularly S.  2332  relating  to  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, could  strliie  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
efforts  to  reduce  imemployment  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  a  tolerable  level. 

By  1975.  Puerto  Rico  wUl  need  well  over 
two  hundred  thousand  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  If  unemployment  Is  to 
drop  below  10  percent.  Let  me  repeat  that 
figure:  By  1975,  we  must  create  two  hundred 
thousand  new  Jobs  if  our  unemployment  rate 
Is  to  drop  below  10  percent. 

We  have  never  sought,  nor  do  we  now  seek, 
to  have  the  nation's  petroleum  policy  molded 
especially  for  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  other  vital  considerations  the  nation  must 
take  Into  account  in  this  legard. 

But  we  do  ask  that  the  nation's  oil  Import 
fXJllcles  remain  flexible,  while  providing  for 
the  national  security,  to  also  allow  Puerto 
Rico  the  essential  conditions  It  must  have 
for  economic  growth.  Petrochemicals  and  the 
wide  range  of  subsidiary  products  made  from 
petroleum  derivatives  are  the  strongest — and, 
as  of  now,  the  only — hoi>e  we  have  of  creating 
the  Jobs  in  the  magnitude  required  by  present 
and  future  generations  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

Certainly  Puerto  Rico's  employment  needs 
connot  be  met  unless  our  Infant  petroleima 
and  petrochemical  Industry  la  permitted  to 
survive  and  grow.  S.  2332  would.  If  adopted, 
preclude  such  survival  and  growth. 

Puerto  Rico  Is,  as  I  have  said,  most  Imme- 
diately concerned  with  the  effects  that  S. 
2332  would  have  on  our  Industrialization  pro- 
gram. 

But  we  are  no  less  deeply  concerned  with 
the  possible  effects  of  this  measure — -and  the 
other  pending  protectionist  proposals — on 
the  fundamental  matter  of  our  nation's 
future  course  In   international  trade. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  the  long-term 
economic  and  political  Intereets  of  the 
United  States  would  be  gravely  damaged  by 


reverting  to  protectionist  trade  policies.  To 
raise  new  barriers  and  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward more  free  trade  would  particularly 
shatter  the  hopes  of  millions  of  people  in  de- 
veloping countries  around  the  world.  And, 
what  should  be  of  Immediate  and  urgent 
concern  to  the  members  of  this  Committee, 
It  would  destroy  what  could  In  a  few  years 
become  markets  for  U.S.  goods  abroad. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  with  Puerto  Rico  demonstrates  the 
benefits  accruing  to  both,  parties  In  a  liberal- 
ized trade  relationship. 

The  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  take  pride  In  the  achievements  of 
Operation  Bootstrap.  Puerto  Rico  was  form- 
erly known  as  the  "Poorhouse  of  the  Carib- 
bean." The  Island  has  now  developed  to  the 
point  where  Its  people  can  look  to  the  future 
with  hope,  rather  than  with  despair  or  dis- 
content. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  a  fundamental  deter- 
minant of  our  economic  growth  has  been  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  people,  capital,  and 
goods  between  the  Island  and  the  Mainland. 

Because  of  this  two-way  street  of  trade, 
Puerto  Rico's  standard  of  living  has  risen 
significantly,  and  at  the  sam-e  time  the  con- 
tinental United  States  has  reaped  major 
economic    benefits    from    our    growth. 

Puerto  Rico's  purchases  from  the  States 
In  1966  totaled  more  than  $14  billion,  or 
about  five  percent  of  all  U.S.  sales  off  the 
Mainland.  If  P^ierto  Rico  were  ranked  among 
the  export  customers  of  the  United  States,  It 
would  be  classed  as  fifth  In  the  world — only 
slightly  less  than  the  United  Kingdom  or 
West  Germany.  Our  purchase's  from  the 
Mainland  support  an  estimated  180.000  job) 
in  the  States. 

Yet  If  there  had  not  been  free  movement  of 
goods,  capital  and  p)eople  between  our  Island 
and  the  Mainland,  the  attainment  of  a  better 
life  for  the  i>eople  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ex- 
panding Puerto  Rlcan  market  for  Mainland 
goods,  would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  can  give  you  a  specific  example  of  how 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  growth  stimulates 
the  Mainland  economy  through  trade.  The 
$1.4  billion  In  purchases  last  year  by  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  States  may  conservatively  be 
estimated  as  being  responsible  for  some  $4 
billion  of  the  United  Stales  gross  national 
product.  Given  the  existing  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  petroleum  consumption 
and  gross  national  product,  Puerto  Rico's 
purchases  from  the  Mainland  created  a  de- 
mand In  the  United  States  In  1966  for  over 
25  million  barrels  of  petroleum   products. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  policy  of  free 
trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States 
has  worked  for  tiie  mutual  benefit  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  continental  United 
States.  Drawing  on  this  experience,  liberalized 
trade  policies  should,  we  submit,  be  the  guid- 
ing principle  In  the  nation's  commerce  with 
foreign  countries. 

And  I  reiterate  our  urgent  request  that 
this  Committee  reject  the  measure  (S.  2332) 
that  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Puerto 
Rico's  strongest  hope  for  a  solid  base  for 
economic  growth. 

With  your  permission.  I  will  submit  for 
the  record,  prior  to  the  close  of  these 
hearings,  a  detailed  statement  of  tlie  his- 
torical and  prospective  predicates  for  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  position  as  I  have  discussed  It 
today. 

PlTEBTO  Rico  and  ItS  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT— "Operation  Bootstrap" — The  Role 
OF  the  Petrochemical  Industrt 

Puerto  Rico's  future  economic  development 
for  the  near  and  long-range  future  hinges,  to 
a  decisive  degree,  upon  the  petroleum  and 
petrochemical  indu-stry.  Puerto  Rico's  bas'c 
goal  Is  the  development  on  the  Island  of  an 
Integrated  chemical  Industry,  providing  the 
base  for  scores  of  thousands  of  employment 
opportunities. 
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I     puebto  EICO'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRESfl AND 

PROBLEMS 

A.  A  decade  and  a  half  of  progress  {1 950-65) 
Before  reviewing  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  It  la  well 
to  note  that  at  mid-century  (after  50  years 
of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  island)  "poverty, 
disease,  hunger  and  insecurity  were  still  the 
lot  of  the  average  Puerto  Rlcan."  It  Is  against 
this  reality  that  the  progress  made  to  date 
must  be  reviewed. 

During  the  past  15  years  our  Industrializa- 
tion and  tourism  promotion  programs  for 
which  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration Is  responsible  have  been  the  primary 
factors  underlying  the  Island's  effort  to  re- 
duce unemployment.  Population  pressures 
and  the  paucity  of  natural  resources  dictated 
that  these  two  areas  would  have  to  be  the 
keystones  of  Puerto  Rico's  efTort  to  raise  Ita 
standard  of  living,  What  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  to  date  has  been  effected  by 
enlisting  the  technical  and  financial  resources 
of  private  enterprise.  The  limited  availability 
of  both  of  these  resources  on  the  Island  made 
It  necessary  that  we  try  to  attract  them  from 
the  Mainland.  Economies  of  scale  and  the 
small  local  market  meant  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  manufacturer  In  Puerto  Rico  would 
have  to  channel  his  output  Into  the  Main- 
land market. 

Our  first  stage  of  development  can  be  said 
to  have  been  completed  In  1955  when  net  In- 
come originating  from  manufacturing 
equaled  that  generated  In  agriculture.  Most 
of  the  new  plants  attracted  during  this  stage 
fell  Into  the  category  of  Ught  Industry, 
notably  wearing  apparel.  The  next  stage  was 
attended  by  considerable  diversification  Into 
such  Industries  as  metalworklng  and  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  goods  and  Ught  chemi- 
cals. The  apparel  Industry  continued  to  grow 
and  achieved  a  degree  of  Integration.  Some 
heavy  industries  also  located  on  the  Island  in 
this  period  (1955-65)— these  represented  very 
large  Investments  but  did  not  contribute 
correspondingly  to  the  opening  up  of  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Nevertheless,  so 
many  new  plants  were  established  that  by 
the  end  of  1965  employment  In  manufactur- 
ing exceeded  employment  In  agriculture. 
This  can  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  otir 
second  stage  of  development  and  the  entry 
of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the  category  of  a  truly 
Industrialized  area. 

Since  1956  manufacturing  net  Income  has 
exceeded  that  generated  In  agriculture  and 
this  "gap"  has  been  widened  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  We  view  this  ever-widening 
gap  with  mixed  emotions  because.  In  addi- 
tion to  measuring  industrial  progress.  It  also 
reflects,  unfortunately,  severe  limitations  on 
the  capacity  for  growth  of  agriculture.  The 
human  dimension  of  this  ever-widening  gap 
between  manufacturing  and  agriculture  is 
appalling— a  steady  decUne  in  employment 
opportunities  in  agriculture  which.  In  turn. 
requires  an  Intensification  of  our  effort  to 
Industrialize. 

The  gross  product  of  the  Island  rose  from 
an  estimated  ^i  billion  dollars  in  1950  to  over 
$2.7  billion  In  fiscal  1965.  an  Increase  of  some 
ZeCr.  Annual  per  capita  net  Income  rose 
from  $279  In  1950  to  $900  In  fiscal  1965,  an 
Increase  of  225  % . 

Physical  Indicators  are  probably  more 
meaningful  measures  of  economic  changes 
than  general  economic  Indicators  of  growth. 
Some  of  the  physical  changes  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  island  are  Impressive. 
Motor  vehicle  registrations  in  Puerto  Rico 
in  1950  were  about  60.000;  15  years  later 
the  figure  was  approximately  319.000;  a  five- 
fold Increase. 

In  1950  Installed  electrical  generating 
capacity  In  Puerto  Rico  totaled  140,560  KW; 
15  years  later  the  capacity  was  743,920  KW. 
"There  were  32.000  telephones  In  service 
in  Puerto  Rico  In  1950;  In  1965,  the  number 
was  some  182.000. 


Another  relevant  statistic  refers  to  the 
Island's  external  trade.  In  1950,  external  trade 
amounted  to  less  than  $600  mllUon;  In  fiscal 
1965,  two-way  trade  reached  $2.5  billion. 
Most  of  this  trade  Is  with  the  U.S.  mainland. 
In  1966,  siilpments  from  the  States  amounted 
to  $1.4  billion,  making  Puerto  Rico  the 
Mainland's  fifth  largest  customer — exceeded 
only  by  Canada,  Japan,  West  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom  We  estimate  that  these 
shipments  were  responsible  for  some  180,000 
Jobs  on  the  U.S.  Mainland. 

B.  Achievement  during  fiscal  1966 
During  the  past  year  Puerto  Rico  once 
again  experienced  an  overall  growth  rate  In 
excess  of  ten  percent.  Gross  product  rose  by 
some  $317  million  and  per  capita  net  Income 
rose  to  $950,  a  level  exceeded  In  this  hemi- 
sphere only  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
During  1966  Puerto  Rico  can  be  said  to 
have  entered  the  third  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  year  marked  the  coming  on  stream 
of  significant  new  ventures  in  j>etrocheml- 
cals  and  formulation  of  plans  by  private 
firms  for  the  creation  In  Puerto  Rico  of  sub- 
stantial Industrial  complexes. 

Overall,  1966  was  a  year  of  substantial 
economic  expansion:  some  29,CK)0  new  Jobs — 
one-third  of  them  In  the  island's  new  and 
rapidly  expanding  Industrial  plants  were  cre- 
ated; 22,353  new  dwelling  units  were  con- 
structed; 15.000  additional  telephones  were 
Installed;  87.6  kilometers  of  new  highways 
were  constructed;  16,277  new  sewer  and  26,- 
733  water  customers  were  added  to  the 
Island-wide  networks;  electricity  was  made 
available  to  11,277  additional  rural  families. 
Total  external  trade  expanded  by  $325 
million;  exports  to  foreign  countries  rose  by 
50  percent.  An  additional  117,000  persons 
visited  the  Island  and  vlstor  revenue  rose 
to  $140  million. 

Accompanying  these  Indicators  of  con- 
tinued economic  growth  was  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  unemployed — the  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  by  well  over  a  full  percent- 
age point.  There  "was  also  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  public  welfare  beneficiaries. 
C.  A  look  into  the  future  {1967-73) 
The  employment  outlook  in  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  next  five  to  six  years  calls  for  action. 
Even  though  net  migration  to  the  Mainland 
rose  significantly  last  year — after  five  years 
of  stagnation— the  Island's  population  In- 
creased by  2.2  percent.  The  lormld.ible  di- 
mensions of  the  task  before  the  develop- 
ment agencies  Is  Illuminated  by  considera- 
tion of  the  number  of  Jobs  which  would  have 
to  be  created  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
what  might  be  termed  "acceptable"  levels 
by  1970.  The  Commonwealth's  recent  Over- 
ail  Economic  Development  Program,  pre- 
p.ared  in  response  to  the  program  require- 
ments of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
veals that  If  one  assumes  that  the  currently 
low  Puerto  Rlcan  labor  force  participation 
rates  will  respond  to  an  Increasing  avail- 
ability of  jobs.  It  Is  then  foreseeable  that 
during  the  second  half  of  the  decade  It 
would  be  necessary  to  create  343.000  new 
Jobs;  some  66.000  jobs  annually  or  slightly 
over  twice  as  many  as  have  been  created  an- 
nually during  the  1960's  to  date — a  period 
of  substantial  employment  expansion. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  com- 
putation tends  to  understate  the  additional 
Job  requirements  because  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  effects  that  changes  In  the  structtire 
of  the  economy,  higher  wages,  and  Improved 
productivity  will  have  on  the  number  of 
existing  Jobs. 

Since  October  1960  Industrial  wages  In 
Puerto  Rico  have  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5.6  percent  largely  as  a  result  of  leg- 
islative and  administrative  pressures  on  the 
wage  structure.  The  Immediate  outlook  is 
for  an  accelerated  rate  of  Increase,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Implementation  of  the  1966 
amendments   to    the   Pair   Labor   Standards 


Act  which  wUl  Increase  manufacturing  pay- 
rolls In  Puerto  Rico  by  some  14  percent  with- 
in the  next  twelve  months  i  as  minim  urns  are 
raised  by  12  percent  In  April  1967  and  an  ad- 
dltlonari6  percent  one  year  later).  The  XJS. 
Secretary  of  Labor's  recent  decision  to  deny 
appealing  Puerto  Rican  Industries  ieg'.sU- 
tlvely  provided  for  relief  presages  even 
greater  Job  losses  than  bad  hitherto  been 
anticipated. 

Other  factors  which  will  adversely  affect 
the  level  of  existing  employment  and  the 
future  rate  of  Industrial  growth  Include  the 
expiration  of  tax  exemption  grants  which, 
given  the  provisions  of  the  U.S  Internal  Rev- 
enue regulations,  requires  firms  to  liquidate 
their  operations  on  the  island  m  order  to 
maximize  their  benefits  from  the  tax  con- 
cessions granted  by  Puerto  Rico  Over  the  next 
four  years  the  tax  grants  of  216  concerns, 
currently  employing  some  19,000  persons, 
will  expire.  In  the  following  three  years,  by 
1973,  an  additional  218  firms,  with  21,000 
employees,  will  lose  their  tax-exempt  status. 
Unless'  the  current  peculiarities  In  the  U.S 
tax  regulations  are  satisfactorily  resolved  a 
large  ntimber  of  these  enterprises  will  prob- 
ably be  forced  to  abandon  the  Island  leaving 
behind  them  a  small  army  of  unemployed. 

Probably  Puerto  Rico's  gravest  social  prob- 
lem Is  the  under-utlUzatlon  of  Its  human 
resources;  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
given  the  extreme  youth  of  Its  population 
and  the  resulting  high  number  of  depend- 
ents for  each  citizen  who  Is  actively  em- 
ployed. 

A  staff  paper  prepared  for  the  U.S.-PJI. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 
makes  the  following  relevant  observations. 
"During  the  past  20  years.  t>etween  3  per- 
cent and  7  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  labor  force  have  been  totally  unem- 
ployed. These  unemployment  rates  are 
higher  than  In  most  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries but  far  below  those  prevalUng  In  Puerto 
Rico.  Under-employment  rises  and  falls 
along  with  unemployment,  thereby  com- 
pounding Its  effect  on  output." 

"  .  .  Since  the  1920's,  when  Puerto  Rico's 
land  resources  were  sufficient  to  provide  sub- 
sistence to  those  who  could  not  be  more 
productively  employed  elsewhere,  the  island 
has  never  known  even  nominally  fuU  em- 
ployment of  Its  human  resources.  According 
to  the  conventional  labor  force  staUstics. 
unemployment  In  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
roughly  'three  times  higher  than  in  the 
United  States,  ranging  between  11  ""r  and 
]6'"f  of  the  labor  force  ever  since  1948.  The 
degree  of  under-utlUzatlon  of  human  re- 
sources In  Puerto  Rico,  or  In  any  other  un- 
developed country,  cannot  be  adequately 
measured,  however,  by  the  methods  appro- 
priate for  advanced  economies  In  the  more 
backward  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
the  concept  of  'looking  for  work',  a  key  ele- 
ment m  conventional  labor  force  statistics, 
is  practically  meaningless.  .  .  .  [Rather]  to 
measure  the  true  extent  of  unemployment  In 
an  economy  where  It  Is  chronically  high, 
there  must  be  a  more  stable  concept  of  labor 
force  from  which  to  subtract  the  recorded 
figures  of  emplojTnent." 

"The  key  assumption  made  in  calculating 
the  labor  force  base  ...  Is  that.  If  work  were 
available,  Puerto  Ricans  In  each  specific  age 
and  sex  group  would  be  working  or  looking 
for  work.  In  the  same  proportionate  numb«^ 
as  In  counterpart  age  and  sex  groups  in  the 
United  States.  This  Is  staUstlcally  equivalent 
to  assuming  that,  except  for  differences  in 
the  age  and  sex  structure  of  the  population, 
the  overall  labor  force  participation  rate  1e 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  the  same  as  In  tht 
United  States,  if  jobs  were  avaxiable  Thli 
assumption  cannot  be  verified  because  no- 
where In  Puerto  Rico  have  there  been  enough 
Job  openings  to  test  it  pragmatically.  There 
Is,  however,  substantial  evidence  In  Its  sup- 
port." 
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„   ,^„  ,^„  no  means  80  poorly  endowed  that  an  adequate  two  basic  Industries:   oil  refining    based  on 

n.  NMD  FOR  RE^trcTTiRiNo  THE  ECONOMT  OF  ^^«'   Of   Uvlng   Cannot   be   achieved    for   Its  imported  petroleum,  and  cemenf  mrnufM^ 

PtmiTo  Eico  ^°f\^T.  '1^°'^^  "nutation  Implies,  how-  turlng.  baied  on  local  limestone.  The  cement 

The  essential  effect  of  Puerto  Rico's  Indus-  IIJ-J'^^S'^^^      .1°  r^'V^  ^""'"^    '"""  industry    has    limited    possibilities    for   for- 

trlalizatlon  efforts  over  the  past  fifteen  years  ^^,ur«ZTT^  t  T,  ^''%^'^»^^''  States-the  ward  Integration  and  a  limited  export  poten- 

has  been  to  restructure  Puerto  Rico's  econ-  il  "Jl^f®  of  materlaU  and  products  It  needs,  tlal.  Petroleum  and   petrochemicals  provide 

TJ~^°T    '"^    agricultural    economy   to    a  Tn/ph/n  «f,^T^       "'L,^  ^"'^^^  P''°*^"'=''     Puerto  Rico's  main  hope  for  the  development 

diversified  economy.                                  '  and  ship  out  a  necessarily  much   narrower     of  a  heavy  industry  base  which  can  be  Inte- 

But    Puerto   Rico's   agriculture   cannot   be  Zl^tn^J  ^,1°^''^^  ^''^}''  -^^naparatlvely  larger      grated  forward  through  fibers  and  plastics  to 

the  malnsuy  of  the  Island's  economic  growth.  Jnli^ZrJ   r.  "^'PT"'"  ^'   ^^cultural   and  support  the  existing  light  Industr?  concent 

or  several  fundamental  reasons:  CuUlvable  '" „ Ts  H,n^^!^H  ;    *"''    W  "'?'°'    ^'°°'  *'-**'°"  ''^  *PP^«1  and  plastics  fabricating 

land  Is  scarce:  soil  has  been  deoleted-   anri  non-resident  tourists,  must  be  of  sufficient  _                                                           ""^nnuB. 

necessary   capital   Investment   funds   slmniv  '*'"*  ^  P^^  ^""^  ^^^  thousands  of  products  ™-    ^^^^^^^    eetinino    and    petrochemi- 

do    not   flow   Into    agriculture    In    sufficient  ^^^^  cannot  be   efficiently   produced   locally  '^'''^'   ™ocbes8  and  problems 

amounts.  but  which  are  needed  for  an  adequate  level  ^    Initial  promotion  of  petroleum   refining 

Prior  to  Worid  War  II    Puerto  RIco*fe  eco-  °^  "^ng.  Thus,  the  development  strategy  for  ^'"^  petrochemical  facilities  {1950-55) 

nomlc    development    was'.    In    fact,    directed  *!?lf ?.™T°"'T^\'!^  °^  ^""*°  ^"^°  '""*'  ^  A*  ^^'^  "me  of  the  establishment  of  the 

primarily    at    exploitation    of    natur»l    re-  ^P^^.^^^atlon  In  the  crops,  products  and  serv-  Economic        Development        Administration 

sources,  with  sugar,  of  course,  as  "King."  In  ^          ''i'"'^.  "^*"™  °^  man-made  conditions  Puerto  Rico  had  neither  petroleum  refining 

the  late  I930's.  most  peopl^includlng  tech-  fill  Production  In  Pueri^o  Rico  a  oost  advan-  capacity  nor  facilities  for  the  production  of 

nlclans  and  policy  makers— stUl  believed  that  ^                °^"  °''  °'^''"  penetrable  markets,  synthetic  organic  chemicals 

agriculture  was  the  key  to  Puerto  Rico's  de-  "^^  significant  growth  of  the  Puerto  Rtcan  Demand    In    Puerto    Rico    for    petroleum 

velopment.  Even  during  the  formative  years  ^°°?'"y  during  the  last  15  years  Is.  of  course,  products  at  that  time  amounted  to  approxl- 

?L»  Operation     Bootstrap"— from     1960     to  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  fourfold  mately  14,400  b/d  broken  down  as  follows- 

1965— Commonwealth     Government     annro-  increase  In  the  value  of  merchandise  ship-  „   „    ,,, 

priatlons    for   agricultural    development    ex  nients  out  of  Puerto  Rico,  mainly  to  the  con-  Product                                                        ^ ^  i    ' 

ceeded  those  for  Industrial  development  by  "'*!P^'     ^"'^'^     states.     The     Investment  Gasoline                                                   ^   s  qno 

about  $13  million.                                 i'    cni  oy  needed  to  produce  this  export  Increase  also         K^osene ?' ?S 

As  a  result  of  Puerto  Rico's  efforts  In  ami-  '^^^^  niostly  from  the  Unlt^  States.  Thus          Distillate                      JSl 

cultur^and   while  much   work  remains   to  t  Penetrable  "outside"  market,  plus  an  in-'         Residual  ' ""   «  ^ 

be  done-the  fact  Is  that  the  Islan^^ "gi^!  ««^  «'  Investment  funds,  had  enabled  and          other        " " '^ 

cultural  resources  have  to  a  large  degree  been  largely  financed  a  fourfold  expansion  of                      ' " ^^ 

exhausted  as  far  as  major  employment  on-  **"^*'   production — destined  for  use  or  con-  I*  's  relevant  to  note  that  the  1950  makeup 

portunltles     are     concerned.     For     examDle  ^^n^P^^'on  outside  Puerto  Rico  This.  In  turn,  oi  product  demand  In  Puerto  Rico  differed 

Puerto  Rico  has  more  of  Its  land  In  farms  ^^  financed  an  approximately  equal  expan-  markedly  from  that  on  the  U.S.  mainland, 

more    of    its    farmland    In    cropland     more  ^'°"  *''  merchandise  shipments  Into  Puerto  In  the  former  care  demand  for  heavy  prod- 

agrlcultural  net  Income  generated  per  acre  ^'*^°  originating  In   the   Mainland,   and   re-  "fts   amounted   to   46   percent  of  the   total 

either  In  farmland  and  cropland    and  more  "^^^  '"  ^°^^  t^^*^  a  tripling  of  the  economy  while  In  the  latter  case  the  comparable  per- 

employment  per  acre  of  farmland  than  does  ^  *  whole.  centage  was  25  percent. 

*f  ^J^'^"^'*  ^'"*"    ^^'  '^^^"^  mechanization  "^^  factories  which  have  to  date  been  re-  Satisfaction  by  source  of  local  demand  for 

of  Puerto  Rico's  agriculture  has  caused  ris-  sponsible  for  Puerto  Rico's  economic  develop-  P^-troleum  products  In  1950  was  governed  by 

mg    productivity    within     limited     farming  in«nt  are  not  a  cross-section  of  manufactur-  ^^^  Import  tax  structure  of  the  U.S.  Internal 

areas.   It   has   also   caused   a  decline   in   em-  '"8    ^n    the    United    States.    They    are    con-  Revenue    Code:    heavy    materials    were    Im- 

?Q=n"l*°*    '"    "P'lculture— from    214.000    In  centrated  In  Industries  In  which  production  Parted  Into  Puerto  Rico  from  foreign  Carlb- 

ooo  I  ^°  J^'^^'^^  In   1960,  and  down  ta  110.-  *nd  distribution  from  Puerto  Rico  can  be  at  **^*"   sources;    light   products   were   shipped 

wo  In  1966.  It  Is  expected  that  the  <tecllne  *  lower  cost  than  In  competitive  areas  In  the  '"'^  Puerto  Rloo  from  the  U.S.  mainland 

m  agricultural  employment  In  Puerto  Rico  United  States.  Their  characteristic  difference  An  early  and  prime  objective  of  the  Com- 

wnrfc*^""           i  *"*^  ^^^^  *^*  ^°^^^  number  of  ^  '^at  they  are  concentrated  In  the  produc-  monwealth's    development    effort    was    the 

hv    iQ^i  ^™P'°y^d   will    not   exceed    100.000  ^^°^  «'  nondurable  goods,  especially  apparel  promotion  of  petroleum  refining  capacity  In 

th»n    h      ^^9°^^P"   ^*"n    worker   should  and  foods,  where  comparatively  low  wages  are  Puerto  Rico.  Thee  fruits  of  this  effort  were 

uianrf  \!i^'"r  K  "^  ,  "^    higher,    but    tor    an  Pa'd  even  In  the  United  States.  Except  for  establishment    of    the    Caribbean    Refining 

fhp  Wli^i^K    ^     M    .^  *'^^^  '^'^  ^^^^  ^^  'n  petroleum  and  stone,  clay  and  glass  products.  Company  and  of  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Re- 

culti.rp  !!n^^       .^      "*, '"'"'°"  P*^P'«' »f^-  ^''^^   industry   group  In   Puerto   Rico  with  fining   Company.   The   plant   of   the   former 

tivpi^   .r,fl     ,K,    '        °"^  "  *'"*"  "°d  rela-  a  greater  concentration  of  employment  than  company   came   "on   stream"   In   May    1955; 

mpr,7^l,,CrJ^      ...P**       °     ^^^   *°'^'   employ-  In  the  United  States  is  a  relatively  low  wage  that  of  the  latter  in  December  1955. 

Oth^rn  ?     ,        required.  Industry  In  the  United  States  as  well  as  Tn  The  early  promotional  efforts  of  the  Com- 

Pvpn^L     n"'!!  resources  of  the  island  are  Puerto  Rico.  This  partly  explains   the   vul-  monwealth    Government    In    this    area    are 

th!    i^»    !  Ilnilted  than  farmland.  Much  of  nerablllty  of  most  Puerto  Rlcan  manufactur-  relevant   to   present   purposes    for   two   rea- 

the    interior    Is    wooded,    but    It    Is    mostly  Ing  Industries  to  the  wage  Increases  that  are  sons                                       ^^ 

fTr°'w'fT^}^'°^"-  ^a^'"K  been  cut  over  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  standard  The    first    of    these    reasons    Is    derivative 

oo^ra^nn   ^°    ^"'    "°    substantial     forestry  of  living.  At  the  same  time,  many  Industries  from   the  coi^poslt^n  o?^°roleuin  nroduct 

afmn«H^    .u     ^""V"  «^°nomIcally   feasible.  that  are  of  great  Importance  In  the  United  demand  (not^bove)  m  /Te^st^  In  Puerto 

hLT  'not'pr^vtdTu  Uble"f°oMar.r's::7    ^"'^  fh^^^t  -/""^-^-'^^^ -^^-^   are    entirely  Rico  In  196o1hoT/!h^  deman^^havrt^^ 

merclal  flshlnr-l^i™  u  «  rlil^^^^.'*™"  ^f   *  11""   ^^^   ^^''°-   '^'"°"«   ^^^   ''"-  ''«^«'d   '°   Isolation    (which    It   was   not)    It 

merclal  fishing.  There  Is  a  relative  abundance  rabies,  there  are  many  absentees,  including  would  probably  have  suggested  promotion  of 
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a  "topping"  plant  Involving  an  Investment 
of,  say.  $1,500,000.  Instead,  however,  the  basic 
concept  was  that  of  a  common  Puerto  RJco- 
0.S.  Mainland  market  (free  movement  of 
goods,  capital  and  persons)  which  would 
warrant  inveetment  In  refining  capacity  to 
produce  a  full  range  of  the  major  refinery 
products:  production  of  any  product  in  ex- 
cess of  local  demand  would  be  shipped  to  the 
U.S.  Mainland. 

The  second  of  the  reasons  concerning  this 
early  and  prime  promotional  effort  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  which  Is  rele- 
vant to  present  purposes  relates  to  the  im- 
portance which  government  attached  to  this 
promotional  activity.  The  best  measure  of 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  Importance  In  this 
context  Is  a  willingness  to  commit  resources 
to  the  purpose  at  hand;  in  this  case  scarce 
governmental  financial  resources. 

In  the  matter  of  such  a  commitment  out- 
side, exF>ert  advice,  contracted  for  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  recommended 
caution,  delay  and,  in  effect,  inaction.  De- 
spite this,  the  Commonwealth  Government 
made  the  largest  single  financial  commit- 
ment It  has  ever  made  to  an  Industrial  fa- 
cility to  bring  into  being  the  first  petroleum 
refinery  In  Puerto  Rico  (the  governmental 
line  of  credit  established  was  50  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost — $12  million — of  build- 
ing the  refinery  of  the  Caribbean  Refining 
Company ) . 

The  Interest  of  government  In  local  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  organic  chemicals  dates 
from  this  early  period  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  is  also  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  of  the  willingness  on 
the  part  of  government  to  commit  scarce  re- 
sources to  such  an  end.  Specifically,  the  Gov- 
errmient  Development  Bank  and  the  Puerto 
Rico  Industrial  Development  Company  sub- 
scribed to  bonds  In  an  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $5  million  which  made  possible  the 
construction  of  a  synthetic  ammonia  plant 
(Gonzalez  Chemical)  at  Gu&nlca,  P.R.,  with 
an  Initially  estimated  total  plant  cost  of 
slightly  In  excess  of  $12  million  As  a  con- 
sequence of  production  and  marketing  diffi- 
culties which  need  not  be  detailed  here  these 
government  Investments  In  Gonzalez  Chemi- 
cal subsequently  had  to  be  written  off  as  a 
total  loss.  However,  the  plant  continues  to 
be  operated  under  different  management 
(1960)  primarily  as  a  consequence  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  directed  at  keeping  the 
plant  in  production. 

B.  Great  expectation  and  crises  (1956-60) 

The  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  was  one  of  great  ex- 
pectations in  government  circles  In  the  mat- 
ters of  growth  both  of  petroleum  refining 
and  petrochemicals  production  (for  a  con- 
crete expression  of  these  expectations  see  the 
annexed  paper  (1957>  titled:  "Puerto  Rico's 
Industrial  Future").  Both  refineries  were 
"on  stream;"  the  fertilizer  plant  of  Oon- 
z&lez  Chemical  was  under  construction: 
Commonwealth  Oil  was  engaged  In  the 
doubling  of  Its  facilities  based  primarily 
upon  a  long-term  (20  years)  supply  con- 
tract with  the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corp)or8tlon. 

A  series  of  events  demolished  these  ex- 
pectations. In  chronological  order  these 
events  were  as  follows: 

First.  Commonwealth  OH  experienced 
severe  start-up  difficulties  (1956-57)  with 
consequent  heavy  financial  losses. 

Second,  Gonz&lez  Chemical  experienced 
severe  start-up  difficulties  (1957-58)  with 
consequent  heavy  financial  losses. 

Third,  the  US.  Government  Instituted 
mandatory  oil  Import  controls  ( 19591 . 

Fourth.  Union  Carbide's  Investment  at 
Peftuelas.  P.R..  was  Jeopardized  because  of  the 
fact  that  Commonwealth  Oil  was  able  to  sup- 
ply only  a  fraction  of  the  feedstock  required 
by  Carbide  (1969). 

Government's  responses  to  these  several 
developments  were  as  follows: 


First,  the  Government  Development  Bank 
and  the  Puerto  Rico  Industrial  Development 
Company  extended  three  lines  of  credit  ag- 
gregating $3'4  million  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  Insolvency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Oil  Refining  Company. 

Second,  the  Government  E>evelopment 
Bank  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Company  waived  their  rights  as 
bondholders  in  Gonzalez  Chemical  so  that 
emergency  financing  could  be  obtained  to 
keep  the  plant  In  operation. 

Tlilrd.  in  the  matter  of  mandatory  oil  Im- 
f>ort  controls  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment sought  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
both  for  reasons  of  geography  and  a  lack  of 
indigenous  natural  resources.  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  established  as  a  wholly  separate 
importing  district. 

In  summary,  the  second  half  of  the  1950'B 
which  began  as  a  period  of  great  expecta- 
tions in  fact  turned  out  to  be  a  "salvage  op- 
eration" by  government  so  far  as  petroleum 
refining  and  petrochemicals  production  were 
concerned. 

C.  Laying  a  foundation  for  growth  (1961-65) 

During  the  first  half  of  1961  three  things 
became  apparent. 

First,  Commonwealth  Oil's  financial  sol- 
vency was  assured. 

Second,  continued  operation  (though  only 
marginally  attractive  financially)  of  the 
fertilizer  plant  (now  known  as  Carlbe  Nitro- 
gen under  W.  R.  Grace  management)  at 
Gu&nlca.  P.R.,  was  assured. 

TTilrd,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration, a  "permanent"  solution  to  Cartbe's 
feedstock  problem  was  In  sight:  creation  of 
a  foreign  trade  sub-zone  which  would  en- 
able Oaribe  to  execute  the  necessary  long- 
term  supply  contracts  for  importation  of 
naphtha  from  the  foreign  Caribbean  area. 

With  these  problems  resolved  and/or  In 
process  of  resolution  the  Commonwealth 
Government  (second  quarter  of  1961)  began 
to  work  actively  in  an  effort  to  realize,  at 
least  partially,  the  great  expectations  of  five 
years  earlier.  This  effort  became  known,  col- 
loquially, within  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment as  the  "third  refinery  project."  That 
Is.  Puerto  Rico's  economic  growth  could  be 
greatly  stimulated  If  the  ban  on  entry  of  new 
refiners  Into  F>uerto  Rico  could  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Specifically,  the  effort,  which  lasted  some 
2Vi  years,  was  concentrated  on  Identifying 
someone  prepared  to  invest  In  an  unconven- 
tional refinery — one  which  would  maximize 
The  output  of  basic  petrochemical  streams. 
EnscuBslons  were  held  with  representatives  of 
many  companies,  oil  and  chemical,  culmi- 
nating in  early  1964  with  the  formal  endorse- 
ment by  the  Commonwealth  Government  of 
the  project  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. 

Meanwhile,  numerous  discussions  were 
taking  place  between  government  represent- 
atives and  representatives  of  the  tvi-o  existing 
local  refining  companies  looking  toward  de- 
velopment of  plans  by  them  for  production 
of  petrochemical  streams.  The  p>o?ltion 
(1964)  of  Gulf  Oil  was  that  the  firm  had  no 
plans  for  production  of  petrochemicals  In 
Puerto  Rico.  The  position  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  OH  Refining  Company 
was  that  It  was  going  to  enter  the  petro- 
chemicals field.  ThlB  decision  was  taken  In 
the  absence  of  a  commitment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  to  endorse  any  oil 
Import  quota  request  which  the  company 
might  see  fit  to  file. 

To  summarize,  the  foundation  for  growth 
of  an  Integrated  petrochemical  industry  was 
"triggered"  by  the  decision  In  1961  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  to  promote  the 
"third  refinery  project"  and  reinforced  by  the 
decision  of  Commonwealth  OH  to  commit 
substantial  sums  for  chemical  production. 


IV.   DE^-ELOPMENT   OF   AN    rUTEGRATED    CHEMICAL 
INOrSTRT   IN   PUERTO    RICO    ( 1  966-1  972    73  ) 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  In  matters  of  petroleum  refining 
and  production  of  basic  petrochemicals  dur- 
ing the  next  5-6  years  is  development  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  an  Integrated  chemical  in- 
dustry. What  precise  content  can  be  given  to 
this  highly  generalized  objective? 

First.  It  means  the  strengthening  of  our 
weak  industrial  base  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming what  now  appears  to  be  an  intract- 
able unemployment  problem. 

Second,  It  means  maximizing  the  integra- 
tion potential  of  existing  and  prospective  pro- 
ducers of  basic  petrochemical  streams  We 
visualize  the  desirability  of  an  exchange  of 
streams  as  among  the  existing  and  projxjsed 
petroleum  refining  and  petrochemlca".  plants 
in  I»uerto  Rico.  Such  interchanges  as  we 
visualize  pose  difficult  but,  we  hope,  not  In- 
soluble problems  of  effecting  the  necessary 
contractual  agreements. 

Third,  It  means  maximizing  the  further 
fabrication  on  the  Island  of  basic  petrochem- 
ical streams. 

Fourth,  achievement  of  the  objective 
stated  inunedlateiy  above  will  In  turn  require 
promotion  of  Inorganic  as  well  as  organic 
chemical  operations.  Specifically,  our  fixst 
priority  In  this  area  Is  promotion  of  a  sub- 
stantial chlorine-caustic  soda  industry. 

Fifth,  achievement  of  an  integrated  chem- 
ical Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  during  the  next 
5-6  years  will  require  an  increase  In  Im- 
ported feedstocks.  The  basic  requirements 
are  now  embodied  In  applications  pending 
before  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior.  The 
dimension  of  this  increase  can  and,  we  hope. 
win  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  Integra- 
tion among  the  producers  of  basic  petro- 
chemicals In  Puerto  Rico  can  be  maximized. 


OLDER  .AMERICANS  AS  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  October  issue  of  Agenda, 
the  magazine  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, contains  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Older  Americans  as  Consumers."  writ- 
ten by  Geneva  Mathiasen,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  on  Aging. 

Miss  Mathiasen  examines  not  only  the 
current  state  of  the  needs  of  elderly  con- 
sumers, but  also  stresses  how  much  must 
be  done  in  consumer  education. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Interests  of  the  Elderly  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
known  firsthand  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  Miss  Mathiasen  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging  have  made  in 
many  areas  affecting  older  Americans.  I 
commend  her  for  this  creative  approach 
In  this  sensitive  area  of  consumer  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Older  Americans  as  Constmers    Frw  or  Us 
Re.\lize  the  Special  CoNsrMrp.  Problems 
Which    Face    Our    Elder    Citizen    Grottp 
(By  Geneva  Mathiasen) 

Producers  for  the  "Pepsi  generation"  are 
leaving  our  older  citizens  forlorn  and  forgot- 
ten when  It  comes  to  their  special  needs 

Yet  there  are  nearly  two  million  more  p>er- 
sons  60  and  over  in  this  country  than  there 
are  teenagers.  They  have,  all  told,  between 
$35  and  $40  billion  In  Income — and  they 
spend  It  Many  are  poor,  a  few  are  rich,  and 
a  good  number  are  well  to  do   Their  Incomee 
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are  growing  and  In  10  years  It  la  expected 
tliat  this  will  be  a  $55  billion  marltet.  But 
today,  neither  producers  nor  sellers  are  cater- 
ing to  It. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aglsg.  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  older  people, 
believes  that  their  needs  can  be  met  In  part 
by  health  and  welfare  services,  but  that  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  consumer  goods 
suited  to  their  special  requirements  is  neces- 
sary. 

For  many  years,  NCXDA  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  areas  where  the  inventiveness  of  to- 
day's industrial  design  and  engineering 
might  enhance  the  well-being  of  our  citizens 
as  they  grow  older,  help  them  retain  Inde- 
pendence and  perform  their  dally  tasks  with 
less  effort,  and  enjoy  with  greater  zest  their 
leisure  time. 

Whether  a  dress  has  a  zipper  up  the  back 
or  up  the  front  may  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  woman's  being  able  to  dress  herself 
or  not.  The  simple  act  of  rising  from  a  chair. 
or  getting  In  and  out  of  a  taxlcab,  can  add 
or  subtract  years  to  a  man's  apparent  age, 
depending  on  how  the  chair  or  taxlcab  Is  de- 
signed. Even  those  elderly  people  who  are 
financially  able  to  buy  consumer  goods  are 
often  unable  to  find  products  suited  to  their 
sfjeclflc  needs — from  clothing,  to  furniture, 
to  automobiles,  to  bathtubs. 

Pour  years  ago,  NCOA  conducted  a  con- 
sumer Institute  In  furniture  requirements 
and  design  for  older  jjeople.  The  Institute 
was  held  at  the  request  of  a  man  who  had 
supervised  the  planning  and  building  of  a 
large  housing  development  for  older  people 
and  was  having  great  difficulty  In  finding 
furniture  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
residents. 

The  Institute  reported  many  practical  and 
specific  suggestions.  Among  them — chairs 
high  enough  from  the  floor  to  enable  older 
people  to  sit  and  rise  with  minimum  effort 
and  with  strong  wooden  arms  for  support; 
beds  of  aluminum  easy  to  move  and  keep 
clean:  dressers  with  two  sets  of  drawers  to 
be  exchanged  seasonally  for  easy  storage. 

Another  area  where  the  older  consumer 
should  receive  special  attention  Is  In  the 
packaging  and  marketing  of  goods.  A  simple 
example  Is  the  cutting  and  prepackaging  of 
meat  In  supermarkets.  Who  haa  seen  a  sin- 
gle pork  chop  under  cellophane — or  a  quar- 
ter pound  of  ground  beef — the  amount  need- 
ed by  an  elderly  person  living  alone? 

This  bllUon-dollar  market  Is  worth  at- 
tention. It  Is  made  up  of  persons  who  wUl 
respond  In  consumer  loyalty,  despite  ehock- 
Ing  evidence  that  some  stores  prefer  not  to 
have  substantial  nunabers  of  older  people  as 
ciistomers.  Recently,  we  convinced  an  ex- 
ecutive of  a  large  retail  chain  that  the 
elderly  constitute  a  mass  market  worth 
cultivating,  and  we  suggested  ways  of  at- 
tracting this  group  through  appropriate 
marketing  and  display.  But  the  idea  was 
unacceptable  to  local  store  managers  and 
was  turned  down  on  the  grounds  that  larger 
numbers  of  elderly  customers  would  hurt 
their  store's  public  Image  and  tend  to  keep 
away  the  young — the  age  group  considered 
most   desirable. 

One  changing  practice  that  has  become 
a  severe  but  seldom  recognized  handicap  to 
the  elderly  Is  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  free  public  toilet.  This  leads  to  the  en- 
tire question  of  environmental  design  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  In  planning  public  facilities  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  should 
not  be  considered. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Interests  of  the  Elderly  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  architect  Ed- 
ward H.  Noakes  said: 

".  .  when  design  caters  to  the  self-pro- 
fjelled.  wheelchair-bound  pjerson.  It  also  ca- 
ters to  those  who  have  artificial  llmbe,  use 
crutches  or  canes,  have  a  heart  or  pulmo- 
nary condition  or  are  living  with  the  frailties 


of  old  eige.  Such  designing  Is  more  a  business 
of  eliminating  rather  than  adding  features. 
Eliminate  steps  outside  and  at  the  entrance, 
eliminate  steps  inside  as  the  sole  means  of 
moving  from  level  to  level.  Eliminate  doors 
narrower  than  2'8".  Eliminate  corridors  nar- 
rower than  3'0"  In  a  dwelling  unit  or  6'0" 
In  an  access  corridor.  Eliminate  threaholds, 
low  electrical  outlets,  inaccessible  closets. 
Eliminate  bathrooms  that  have  tortuous  ac- 
cess and  are  too  compact.  Eliminate  drink- 
ing fountains  and  telephones  that  are  too 
high  to  use  from  a  wheelchair.  Provide,  In 
public  and  office  buildings,  one  toilet  for 
wheelchair  use  on  every  floor.  Out  of  doors, 
provide  curb  ramps  from  roadway  to  side- 
walk and  a  few  wlder-than-average  parking 
spaces  In  the  lot  or  garage.  Provide  for  those 
with  falling  or  no  sight  by  having  elevator 
lobbies  equipped  with  floor  annunciators  as 
well  as  step  indicators  on  band  rails.  Pro- 
vide for  the  hard  of  hearing  or  deaf  through 
the  use  of  Illuminated  elevators  and  alarm 
signals." 

CONSTTMER   EDUCATION   COTJtD   HEIP  OLDER    PEO- 
PLE   TO    PLAN    MORE    WISELT,    TO    SHOP    MORE 

INTELLICENTLT 

Another  Important  way  to  provide  for  the 
consumer  needs  of  the  elderly  Is  special  price 
reduction  based  on  age.  There  have  been 
numerous  attempts  to  secure  reduced  prices 
for  commodities  and  services  for  those  66 
and  over.  In  a  few  cities,  reduction  In  bus 
fares  In  off  hours  has  greatly  Increased  their 
mobility.  But.  despite  years  of  effort  to  en- 
courage this  practice,  it  prevails  in  only  a 
very  few  communities,  and  so  far  as  Is 
known.  In  each  case  the  bus  system  Is  pub- 
licly owned.  Private  bus  companies  have  of- 
fered some  quite  understandable  reasons  for 
not  extending  to  other  special  groups  the 
fare  reductions  they  are  usually  required  to 
make  for  school  children. 

Recently  there  have  been  attempts  to  get 
reduced  plane  fares  for  older  people,  such  as 
are  now  available  to  youth.  One  lively  group 
of  elderly  persons  In  upstate  New  York  has 
formed  an  organization  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  promoting  this  Idea.  Although  airline 
executives  have  some  reasonable  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  extending  discounts  to  this 
age  group,  one  wonders  about  the  public 
Image  of  an  airline  that  has  large  numbers 
of  the  elderly  standing  In  line  competing 
with  the  young  for  a  vacant  seat. 

There  Is  a  relatively  new  organized  move- 
ment aimed  at  securing  discounts  In  retail 
stores  for  older  people.  Properly  provided  and 
supervised,  such  a  plan  would  certainly  be 
helpful  to  those  on  very  low  Income. 

But  should  not  our  strongest  efforts  be 
directed  toward  assuring  the  older  persons 
enough  Income  to  pay  hla  own  way? 

What  Is  "enough  Income"?  Particularly, 
what  about  the  "BLS — modest  but  adequate" 
budget  Is  used  as  a  basic  guide  by  m?ny  orga- 
nizations across  the  country.  In  New  York 
City,  the  annual  "Price  Survey — Family 
Budget  Cost"  Is  a  function  of  the  Budget 
Standard  Service  of  the  Community  Council 
of  Greater  New  York.  Each  year  It  brings  the 
BLS  budget  up  to  date  In  terms  of  dollar 
value  and  adapts  It  to  the  local  community 
situation. 

The  most  recent  New  York  City  budget. 
In  terms  of  1965  dollar  value,  provides  $192 
per  year  for  clothing  and  upkeep  for  an 
elderly  couple.  Broken  down,  It  provides  a 
man  with  one  top>coat  every  10  years,  one 
suit  every  three  years,  one  sweater  every 
four  years,  and  one  f>air  of  shoes  every  two 
years.  A  woman  can  buy  a  new  coat  (casual) 
every  seven  years,  a  wool  suit  every  four 
years,  and  a  blouse  every  five  years.  A  man 
can  have  a  suit  and  a  coat  dry-cleaned  twice 
a  year;  a  woman  can  do  about  the  same. 
Shoes  may  be  half-soled  once  every  two  years. 
Twenty  hours  of  household  help  per  year  are 
allowed  for  a  couple  at  the  rate  of  $1.26  per 
hour.    The    transportation    budget    provides 


two  trips  by  bus  or  subway  a  week,  or  only 
one  If  both  bus  and  subway  are  needed. 

With  today's  standard  of  living  and  the  so- 
cial pressures  to  maintain  cleanliness  and  s 
good  appearance,  to  keep  busy  and  In  touch 
with  the  community,  regardless  of  age,  such 
a  budget  Is  surely  Inadequate.  With  37  per- 
cent of  Income  allocated  to  housing  in  the 
budget,  how  can  the  reat  cover  all  other 
consumer  needs? 

The  BLS  budget  must  be  restudled  with  the 
special  consumer  needs  of  older  people  in 
mind — for  such  things  as  laundry  and  clean- 
ing, ready-prepared  meals  such  as  frozen 
foods,  eyeglasses  and  dentures,  and  transpor- 
tation. The  revision  should  also  consider  that 
yesterday's  luxuries  (like  the  telephone)  are 
today's  essentials,  and  that  some  of  today's 
luxuries  (like  television >  are  fast  becoming 
a  minimum  standard  In  American  living. 

Such  a  study  might  help  to  answer  one 
question  frequently  raised — do  elderly  people 
spend  their  money  vcisely''  Mostly,  they  spend 
according  to  necessity  Studies  Indicate  their 
first  economies  are  In  recreation,  their  second 
In  food. 

Consumer  education  Is  needed.  Under 
many  government  programs  this  could  help 
older  people  to  plan  more  wisely,  to  purchase 
economical  food  and  plan  balanced  meniM,  to 
experiment  with  cooperative  buying,  to  shop 
more  Intelligently,  and  to  consider  carefully 
the  advertising  claims  of  expensive  cleaning 
materials  and  cosmetics. 

The  President's  Consumer  Council  could 
mount  a  campaign  to  Inform  producers  and 
sellers  of  the  special  needs  of  older  people. 

Pre-retirement  education  In  the  middle 
years  and  better  consumer  education  In  the 
schools  would  prepare  people  better  for  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace. 

Finally,  old  age  assistance  and  Social  Se- 
curity rates  should  be  carefully  examined, 
not  so  much  In  terms  of  dollar  amounts,  as 
In  the  amount  of  consumer  goods  that  our 
older  people's  dollars  will  buy. 
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THE   POUND   AND   THE    DOLLAR:    A 
VIEW    FROM    BRITAIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  devaluation 
of  the  British  pound  has  Increased 
the  pressure  upon  the  American  dollar. 
One  of  the  measures  I  have  propo-sed  as 
a  means  to  resist  this  pressure  Is  the 
freeing  of  the  gold  reserves,  now  held  as 
a  backing  for  Federal  Fleserve  notes.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  may  receive 
prompt  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year 

The  London  Spectator,  in  its  Novem- 
ber 24  issue,  published  some  comments 
on  the  gold  situation  and  the  effect  of 
the  devaluation  upon  the  dollar.  "The 
battle  of  sterling  has  been  lost,"  says  the 
writer.  "The  battle  of  the  dollar  has  be- 
gun." That  battle  has  a  real  relationship 
to  the  gold  problem,  but  in  my  view  It  Is 
a  battle  which  we  are  quite  able  to  win, 
as  Indeed  we  must  in  order  to  maintain 
stability  In  the  world  monetary  system 
until  it  can  be  reconstituted. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam Janeway,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  might  add  that  Mr.  Janeway.  who  has 
in  the  past  served  as  a  Senate  summer 
intern,  is  at  pre.sent  a  graduate  student 
at  Cambridge  University  and  is  also  an 
honors  graduate  In  economics  from 
Princeton  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 


Next  the  Dollar? 
(By  William  Janeway) 
Sterling  has  gone.  Will  the  dollar  go,  too? 
Xhls  Is  the  crucial  question  whose  answer 
will  determine  the  fate  of  the  International 
monetarv  system  constructed  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  at  Bretton  Woods  The  first 
part  of  the  answer  Is  that  whatever  happens, 
no  other  nation  can  allow  the  doUar  to  fall 
in  price  relaUve  to  that  nation's  own  cur- 
rency. With  great  luck  and  good  manage- 
ment, a  sterling  devaluation  holds  out  the 
hope  of  endowing  British  Industry  with  an 
improvement  In  the  terms  under  which  It 
competes  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  con- 
trast, a  dollar  devaluation  can  only  be  In 
terms  of  gold.  The  faUure  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  hold  the  line  at  $2  80  for  the 
international  value  of  the  pound  now  calls 
into  question  the  American  government's 
ability  to  hold  the  line  at  $36  per  ounce  of 
gold.  A  successful  International  assault  upon 
the  dollar  means  either  a  rise  In  the  price  of 
gold  or  the  elimination  of  gold  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  world's  money  system. 

Three  reasons  underlie  the  grave  suspicion 
with  which  any  prudent  observer  must  \'lew 
the  ability  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
maintain  the  monetary  status  quo.  The  first 
reason  Is  the  manifest  failure  of  the  repeated 
ad  hoc,  last-minute  efforts  to  prop  up  ster- 
ling. For  the  United  States  has  played  the 
crucial  role  In  determining  that  the  free 
world's  efforts  to  evolve  a  stable  and  sound 
monetary  system  would  take  the  form  of 
short-run  paiUatlves — such  as  the  Interna- 
tional 'swap'  system — or  meaningless  dec- 
larations of  Intent — such  as  the  'reform'  of 
the  world  monetary  system,  worked  out  at 
Rio.  which  requires,  for  Its  Implementation, 
the  agreement  of  those  nations  most  opposed 
to  such  reform.  Again  and  again,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  the  White  House  have  chosen 
the  superficial  public  relaUons  of  action  over 
the  more  fundamental  substance  of  real  re- 
form. 

The  second  reason  grows  out  of  the  first. 
Because,  during  the  years  of  relative  stability 
that  ended  with  last  weekend's  devaluation, 
public  relations  has  been  chosen  over  sub- 
stance, the  basic  contradiction  in  the  current 
monetary  system  remains.  The  annual  In- 
crease In  the  world  supply  of  usable  money 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  pounds, 
dollars  or  gold.  Sterling  Is  suspect  and  Britain 
must  resUct  the  supply  of  pounds  to  pay  her 
way  In  the  world.  The  Increase  in  the  supply 
of  gold  serves  only  to  feed  the  hoards  of 
speculators  and  Is,  In  any  event,  not  subject 
to  rational  control.  The  result  is  that  healthy 
growth  m  the  world  economy  depends  upon 
the  dollars  made  available  to  traders  and 
Investors  each  year  by  America.  But  an  in- 
crease In  the  supply  of  dollars  means  that 
the  United  States  Is  running  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  And  continuing  dollar  def- 
icits raise  the  same  fears  and  suspicions 
which  have  forced  sterling  down. 

These  two  reasons  for  doubting  the  ability 
of  the  American  government  to  maintain  the 
monetary  status  quo  existed  before  the  ster- 
Ung  devaluation  and  have  been  greatly  accen- 
tuated by  It.  The  third  reason  la  based  upon 
the  devaluation  Itself.  For  speculative  pres- 
sure Is  going  to  attack  the  dollar  whether 
devaluation  Is  a  success  or  not.  If  sterling's 
devaluation  falls  to  produce  an  export-led 
boom  and  general  recovery  In  Britain,  a 
speculative  run  on  London  seems  certain 
once  again  to  break  the  pound;  and  a  second 
forced  devaluation  will  at  once  generate 
worldwide  financial  chaos.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  devaluation  succeeds,  the  pressure 
win  fall  upon  Britain's  competitors,  from 
Prance  to  Japan.  No  one  can  hnve  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  generosity  with  which  Britain's 
trade  partners  have  greeted  her  forced  move 
to  a  competitive  parity  will  persist :  the  tales 
of  French  Intransigence  last  week  are  most 
discouraging  In  fact,  realistic  evaluation  of 
the  International  Implications  of  devalua- 
tion can  be  expressed  In  the  paradox:  If  de- 


valuation falls,  devaluation  wlU  be  forced 
again;  If  It  succeeds.  It  may  well  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed. 

Thus  the  question  cannot  be  shirked.  The 
clear  and  present  danger  exists  that  either  a 
renewed  run  on  sterling  or  a  series  of  com- 
petitive devaluations  will  produce  a  major 
shift  from  dollars  Into  gold.  The  United 
States  still  retains  some  $13,000  million 
worth  of  gold.  But  approximately  $10,000 
million  of  this  sum  remains  frozen  as  an 
anachronistic  domestic  reserve,  unusable  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  stability. 
The  deliberate  refusal  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  free  all  of  America's  gold  for  the 
defence  of  the  world's  monetary  system— a 
refusal  made  In  the  face  of  clear  Congres- 
sional pressure  for  such  a  move — has.  there- 
fore drastically  reduced  both  the  credibility 
and  the  resources  upon  which  the  Admin- 
istration can  draw  In  the  gathering  crisis. 
Mobilisation  of  America's  gold  now,  at  this 
late  date,  could  only  be  Interpreted  as  a 
move  from  weakness. 

What  will  the  American  government  do  If 
the  gold  In  Fort  Knox  runs  out?  Here  Is 
where  economics  must  yield  to  politics.  The 
Administration,  by  means  of  a  Treasury  order, 
has  the  power  to  stop  either  the  selling  or 
buying  of  gold :  but  a  change  In  the  price  at 
which  gold  Is  bought  or  sold  requires  an 
Act  of  Congress.  In  political  terms,  the  run 
on  the  dollar  which  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion by  Its  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
has  Invited,  will  force  Congress  to  decide  be- 
tween subsidising  the  gold  mines  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  embarking 
upon  a  brave  new  world  of  goldless,  rational. 
International  management  of  the  world's 
money — as  proposed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  Lord  Kevnes.  For  the  lines  are  now 
drawn.  The  battle  of  sterling  has  been  lost. 
The  battle  of  the  dollar  has  begun.  And  gold. 
Congress  willing,  may  prove  to  be  the  first 
casualty. 


CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  EXPLAINS  RE- 
FUSAL     TO      PL^LISH      THANKS- 
GIVING PROCLAMATION 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  season  of  traditional  "peace  and  good 
will."  It  is  a  heartache  to  the  Nation  that 
we  do  not  have  that  peace  today,  that 
Christmas  will  find   American  men   in 
muddy  rice  paddies   and  behind  sand- 
bagged positions  in  Vietnam. 

Thanksgiving  is  now  in  the  past.  For- 
tunately, we  still  have  much  as  Amer- 
icans to  be  thankful  for  in  spite  of  Viet- 
nam. As  Is  the  time-honored  custom. 
Thanksgiving  was  accompanied  by  the 
President's  annual  proclamation,  al- 
though as  usual  probably  only  a  com- 
parative handful  of  Americans  read  its 
text.  One  who  did.  however,  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  nondenomlnational  Protes- 
tant publication,  Christian  Century,  gen- 
erally considered  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  powerful  voices  of  liberal 
Protestantism  in  the  country. 

It  has  Just  come  to  my  attention  thai 
Dr.  Kyle  Haselden,  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  refused  to  publish  the  Thanks- 
giving proclamation  because  of  his  view- 
that  it  was  "not  a  genuine  expression  of 
Thanksgiving  but  militaristic  propa- 
ganda." Religious  News  Sen-ice,  in  a  De- 
cember 1  release,  gave  the  storj'  of  what 
might  be  called  the  "conscientious  re- 
fusal" of  the  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


■CENTtTRY"  Hrrs  Presidents  Message  as 

"Mn-rrAEis-nc  Propaganda" 
Chicago  —Christian  Cenf^y  magazine  has 
called  President  Johnson's  1967  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  "In  part  a  chauvinistic  lusti- 
flcation  of  U.S.  military  mten-ention  In 
southeast  Asia"  and  as  such  "not  a  genuine 
expression  of  Thanksgiving  but  mUitartsUc 
propaganda." 

TT.e  ecumenical  weekly  published  here 
made  the  statement  In  Its  Nov.  29  Issue  In 
explaining  whv  It  could  not  ■conscientio-asly 
publish  the  proclamation.  Kyle  Haselden  is 
editor  of  the  magazine. 

Quoting  a  sentence  from  the  President's 
statement.  Christian  Century  added  Its  edi- 
torial response  In  parenthetical  form: 

•We  are  engaged  In  a  painful  conflict  In 
Asia  (true),  which  was  not  of  our  choosing 
(false),  and  In  which  we  are  Involved  in 
fldelltv  to  a  sacred  promise  (false)  to  help  a 
nation  which  has  been  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion (false) ." 

Christian  Century  declared  that  this  em- 
phasis did  "not  speak  for  the  vast  number 
of  Americans  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  Is  involved  In  an  lUegal,  undeclared, 
aggressive  war  that  has — as  the  Administra- 
tion now  admits — the  encircling  and  crip- 
pling of  China  as  its  ultimate  objective. 

"The  proclamation  did  not  Include  those 
Americans  who  are  under  Increasing  pressure 
and  penalty  because  they  express  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  admlnUtratlon's  Vietnam 
pKDllcy. 

"We  were  unwilling  therefore  to  let  the 
government  drag  us  Into  Its  defense  of  an 
evil  war.  We  could  not  publish  a  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  that  used  one  of  the 
people's   sacred   days   to   justify   that   war" 

The  magazine  said  the  President's  message 
contained  one  Une  about  Vietnam  with  which 
It  could  agree,  that  saying.  "We  pray  that 
their  sacrifice  (that  of  the  young  men  In 
Vietnam)  will  be  redeemed  In  an  honorable 
peace  and  the  restoration  of  a  land  long  torn 

bv  war." 

"it  was  said  that  the  editors  would  hence- 
forth offer  "double  prayers"  for  servicemen 
since  "the  cause  for  which  they  are  com- 
manded to  kill  and  to  die  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  their  killing  and  their  dying." 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  about  Vietnam. 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  noted  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  gave 
thanks  for  "material  and  spiritual  blessings." 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  endurance  of  the 
nation  and  Implored  God  for  the  "blessing 
of  wisdom  and  perseverance  that  will  lead  us 
to  both  peace  and  justice.  In  the  family  of 
nations  and  In  our  beloved  homeland." 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  most 
experts  now  agree — with  hardly  any 
argument— that  the  crisis  of  our  cities 
is.  in  at  least  part,  a  crisis  in  American 
education.  Yet.  agreement  on  viable  solu- 
tions and  even  on  the  relevant  facts  re- 
lating to  urban  educational  opportu- 
nities are  more  diflBcult  to  come  by.  For- 
timately,  some  hard  e\idence  concerning 
the  basic  dimensions  of  this  metropoli- 
tan dilemma  are  beginning  to  emerge. 
The  research  of  the  Advisor\'  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  others  indicates  that — 

The  local  tax  burden  in  the  central 
cities,  measured  against  income,  is  more 
than  50  percent  greater  than  in  suburbs: 

The  educational  expenditures  of  most 
central  cities  have  dropped  in  recent 
years  relative  to  those  of  their  non-core- 
citv  counterparts ; 

These  central  city  outlays  are  also 
significantly  lower  on  a  per  pupil  basis, 
meaning  that  children  who  need  quality 
education  most  are  receiving  the  least; 
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TTie  overall  expenditure  pattern  of 
large  central  cities  indicates  an  expan- 
sion of  the  ■noneducational"  municipal 
services  sector  and  a  fall  in  the  educa- 
tional outlays  for  the  same  cities;  and 

State  educational  grants-in-aid  gexi- 
erally  are  larger  on  both  a  per  pupil  and 
a  per  capita  basis  for  the  outside  core 
city  areas  than  for  the  central  cities. 

In  addition  to  these  general  findings, 
which  merit  the  close  attention  of  all 
concerned  with  eradicating  the  educa- 
tional disparities  in  urban  areas,  we  now 
have  clear  evidence  that  inten.sive  educa- 
tion, on  a  truly  massive  scale,  can  over- 
come many  of  the  environmental  bar- 
riers that  place  ghetto  youngsters  on  an 
unequal  education  footing.  The  more  ef- 
fective schools  program  of  New  York  City 
Is  now  being  recognized  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  .slum 
schools — with  small  classes,  special  in- 
struction services,  and  striking  teaching 
techniques — what  can  be  done  in  short 
if  the  educational  expenditures  for 
ghetto  schools  are  geared  to  the  dis- 
proportionate needs  of  dLsadvantaged 
children. 

This  raises  the  question  of  where  can 
the  massive  amounts  of  additional  funds 
required  to  mount  such  a  compensatory 
educational  effort  come  from?  Private 
foundations  can  and  are  helping.  The 
OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  can  and 
Is  helping.  The  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  with  its  special  equaliza- 
tion formula  is  a  great  help.  The  State 
of  Maryland  this  year  has  pioneered  in 
developing  a  fiscal  system  which  is  a 
model  of  responsibility  and  soundness 
and  which  permits  a  system  of  State 
grants-in-aid  that  provides  greater  as- 
sistance for  the  poorest  counties  and 
Baltimore  City.  But  clearly,  most  States 
could  be  helping  much  more  than  they 
are.  In  the  long  run,  we  all  pay  the  price 
for  inferior  central  city  education.  If  we 
do  not  pay  for  it  In  taxes,  we  will  pay  for 
It  in  crime,  welfare  costs,  and  the  loss 
of  productivity  and  purchasing  power 
in  our  economy  which  poor  education 
brings  in  its  wake. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  recommendation 
and  proposed  model  legislation  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  relatmg  to  "Fiscal 
Measures  for  Equalizing  Educational  Op- 
portunities for  Economically  and  Social- 
ly Deprived  Children,"  which  appears  in 
the  recent  publication  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  1968  State  Legislative  Pro- 
gram. 

This  ACIR  legislative  proposal  would 
have  State  governments  assume  far 
greater  responsibility  for  equalizing  ed- 
ucational opportunity  than  they  have 
demonstrated  up  to  this  time  More  spe- 
cifically, it  caUs  for  a  major  departure 
from  the  status  quo  on  both  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  fronts  It  would  give  ai: 
school  districts  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  financing  by  using  Stat*  aid  and 
State  equalization  mandates  both  to 
compensate  for  local  property  tax  differ- 
entials and  to  insure  equal  access  to 
Federal  aid  funds.  On  the  expenditures 
side,  it  would  compensate  those  local 
school  districts  that  are  burdened  with  a 
disproportionate    ntunber    of    high-cost 


students.  I  believe  predominant  reliance 
on  sales  and  property  taxes  among  the 
States,  to  the  neglect  of  income  taxes,  is 
a  serious  exhibition  to  effective  State 
government.  Yet,  until  the  States  reform 
their  tax  structures,  this  equalization 
plan  would  insure  that  all  districts  start 
from  the  same  basis.  It  is  also  designed 
to  Insure  that  those  districts  with  a  weak 
tax  base  or  those  carrying  extremely 
heavy  educational  loads  are  not  forced  to 
make  extraordinary  tax  effort  in  order  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  pack.  The  commu- 
nity's commitment  to  education,  not  the 
size  of  its  tax  base,  would  determine  its 
performance.  In  view  of  the  great  fiscal 
disparities  that  now  exist  among  the  local 
school  districts,  adoption  of  this  equal- 
ization plan  would  cause  quite  a  change. 
Yet,  in  our  rapidly  changing  urban  world, 
there  is  an  alternative  that  Is  far  more 
revolutionary — a  status  quo  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  address  entitled  "The  Role 
of  the  State  in  Equalizing  Educational 
Opportunity — An  ACIR  Legislative  Pro- 
posal," by  John  Shannon,  a.ssistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations;  the  ACIR 
draft  model  legislation  on  this  critical 
topic;  and  a  September  19,  1967,  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  by  James  Gardner, 
dealing  with  the  most  effective  schools 
program  of  New  York  City,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F*iscAL  Mf.asdres  for  Equalizing  Educational 
Opportunitixs  roR  E^xsnomicallt  and  So- 
cially  Deprived  Children 

EV^uallty  of  education  oppwrtunlty  Is  of 
critical  Importance  In  a  democratic  society 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  persons 
should  have  an  equal  chance  to  develop  their 
p>otentlaUtlee  to  the  fullest.  This  objective 
takes  on  a  particular  urgency  ae  technological 
advancement  causea  employment  opportu- 
nlUee  to  become  progressively  more  limited 
to  fjersons  with  professional  and  technical 
skills. 

The  growth  of  national  and  state  programs 
In  education  demonstrates  Increasing  citizen 
recognition  that  (1)  the  vagaries  of  political 
t>ouiidarlee,  (2)  the  variations  In  local  prop- 
erty tax  bases,  and  (3)  the  unwlUlngnese  of 
local  rate-making  bodies  to  underwrite  edu- 
cation are  no  longer  acceptable  reasons  for 
wide  differences  In  educational  opportunity. 
At  the  state  level,  however,  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  high  quality  education 
has  thus  far  been  hampered  by  a  reluctance 
to  marshal  all  the  state's  fiscal  resources. 
Including  the  local  property  Uix.  In  supp)ort 
of  a  total  state  educational  program.  Inter- 
community dlsparUles  In  educational  oppor- 
tunity win  persist  untU  each  state  revamps 
Its  school  grant  formulas  to:  (a)  provide  an 
adequate  educational  level  below  which  no 
community  may  fall,  (b)  build  In  factors  de- 
signed to  measure  as  accurately  as  possible 
local  tax  effort  and  diverse  community  edu- 
cational requirements,  and  (c)  reflect  such 
measurements  In  the  allocation  of  aid. 

Provision  for  state  leadership  In  promoting 
equal  educational  opportunity  In  this  sug- 
gested legislation  proceeds  from  the  premise 
that  all  tax  resources  within  the  state  boun- 
daries must  be  harnessed  In  support  of  a 
total  educational  program  for  all  pupils  In 
public  schools  regardless  of  where  In  the 
state  they  reside.  State  and  local  resources 
are  Joined  In  a  four-phase  plan  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  The  legislation  provides: 

1.  A  "basic  program"  at  an  adequate  ex- 


penditure level  ($500  per  pupil)  financed 
jointly  at  the  state  and  the  county  level. 
Funds  would  come  from  the  levy  of  a  re- 
quired countywide  property  tax  rate  based  on 
equalized  assessed  value  and  from  state  ap- 
propriations In  Inverse  proportion  to  each 
county's  relative  ability  to  support  the  basic 
program  (sections  3  through  6  of  the  sug- 
gested  legislation ) . 

2.  An  "educational  improvement  prograir" 
In  which  states  and  localities  participate  In 
accordance  with  each  local  community's  rela- 
tive need  for  8tat«  aid  to  supplement  the 
basic  program  In  order  to  raise  expenditure* 
I>er  pupil  up  to  a  maximum  of  twice  the  basic 
program  level  (» 1,000  per  pupil).  The  objec- 
tive of  this  program  Is  to  encourage  all  dis- 
tricts, but  particularly  the  less  prosperous 
districts,  to  go  beyond  the  basic  program  level 
by  matching  their  local  effort  with  state 
funds  on  terras  most  favorable  for  those  dis- 
tricts with  least  local  ability  (sections  7  and 
8  of  the  suggested  legislation). 

3.  A  "special  needs  program"  to  Identify 
those  segments  of  the  state's  pupil  popula- 
tion necessitating  extraordinary  costs  over 
and  above  those  required  for  the  averag« 
pupil  and  to  provide  funds  to  meet  such  spe- 
cial requirements  until  such  time  as  they  be- 
come Integral  parts  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram. (Section  9  of  the  suggested  leglsla- 
Uon). 

4.  A  "state  program"  to  provide  funds  to 
districts  for  federal  programs  requiring  local 
matching  contributions  or  local  outlays  that 
will  be  federally  reimbursed.  The  objective  Is 
to  give  all  school  districts  equal  access  to 
federal  aid  that  Is  now  expanding  Into  an  ever 
Increasing  variety  of  programs,  regardless  of 
local  ability  to  meet  the  matching  or  funding 
requirements.  (Sections  10  and  11  of  the  sug- 
gested legislation). 

For  most  states  this  plan.  If  enacted,  would 
change  the  method  of  channeling  state  aid  to 
local  school  districts.  Continuing  state  re- 
sponsibility to  support  local  expenditures  for 
education  would  be  emphasized,  not  only  at 
the  minimum  level,  but  well  above  it  to 
achieve  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  typical 
foundation-type  program  now  widely  used  by 
states  In  which  state  basic  school  grants  In 
conjunction  with  other  state  aid  generally 
results  in  a  uniform  amount  of  assistance 
per  pupil  regardless  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community  or  tta  special  educational  needs. 

The  "basic  school  program"  gathers  the 
property  tax  resources  of  the  entire  state  In 
suppwrt  of  a  mandated  minimum  level  of 
per  pupil  exi>endlture8  In  local  districts  This 
eliminates  the  highly  questionable  practice 
of  fiscal  zoning  to  either  (1)  shield  certain 
prop>ertle8  from  the  burdens  of  financing 
education  or  (2)  reduce  the  cost  of  operating 
public  sciiools  In  particular  districts  The 
basic  program  requires  that  property 
throughout  the  state  contribute  equally  to 
the  basic  school  program  through  a  state- 
mandated  local  property  tax  rate  levied  In 
each  county  and  that  collections  In  excess  of 
local  needs  t)e  transferred  to  the  state  for 
redistribution  to  lees  wealthy  counties.  Varia- 
tions In  the  propterty  tax  base  are  submerged 
for  purposes  of  this  program  In  the  Interest 
of  obtaining  equal  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  resource  behind  each  pupil. 

The  "educational  Improvement  program" 
enables  school  districts  with  the  help  of  the 
state  to  improve  their  educational  offering 
up  to  a  maximum  of  two  times  the  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  required  for  the  basic  pro- 
gram. A  minimum  guaranteed  state  share  In 
local  programs  of  educational  Improvement  Is 
provided  even  In  the  wealthiest  districts. 

The  "special  needs  program"  Is  the  mech- 
anl-ivm  for  bringing  state  and  local  tax  re- 
sotirces  to  bear  on  the  problems  stemming 
from  an  uneven  distribution  of  extra-cost 
pupils  among  school  districts.  The  Ejjeclal 
school  census  called  for  In  this  legislation 
would  Identify  unique  needs  district  by  dig- 
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trict  State  asslBtance  »-ould  then  be  made 
available  for  high-cost  educational  ne«ls 
either  temporarily  or  In  a  manner  that  would 
build  the  necessary  support  Into  the  basic 
program  In  school  districts  where  extraordi- 
nary costs  are  permanent  In  nature.  The  spe- 
cial needs  program  has  particular  applicabil- 
ity to  programs  for  overcoming  the  deterrent 
effect  of  poverty  and  cultural  deprivation  on 
the  learning  process.  Typically,  the  children 
living  In  the  slums  of  central  cities  and  In 
depressed  rural  areas  stand  out  a*  the  groups 
of  young  people  most  handicapped  by  an  In- 
adequate support  for  educaUon.  Children  re- 
siding in  school  districts  with  strong  tax 
bases  usually  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  su- 
perior educational  environment  both  In  the 
home  and  In  the  school. 

The  "state  program"  of  financial  assistance 
to  districts  for  federal  aid  purposes  Is  pro- 
vided to  Insure  that  the  least  wealthy  school 
districts  obtain  the  necessary  funds  Initially 
required  to  parUclpate  In  federal  matching 
or  reimbursement  programs  deemed  desirable 
by  the  sUte  legislature.  This  program  would 
undo  the  perverse  situation  In  some  states 
where  onlv  the  wealthiest  districts  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  federal  aid  provided  for 
the  explicit  purpose  of  assisting  the  poor. 

In  combination  the  four  programs  recog- 
nize the  responsibility  of  the  state  In  provid- 
ing equality  of  education  opportunity  for  all 
pupils  regardless  of  the  wealth  of  their  dis- 
trict or  the  need  for  varying  types  of  educa- 
tion 

Several  states  now  utilize  one  or  more  of 
the  concepts  embodied  In  this  suggested  leg- 
Ulatlon.  For  example.  New  York.  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Wisconsin  have  equallzaUon 
formulae  that  provide  state  support  above 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  foundation-type. 
Most  states  now  require  a  minimum  local  tax 
effort  under  their  foundation  programs,  but 
Dtah  is  the  only  state  that  requires  tax  col- 
lections In  excess  of  local  needs  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  state  for  redistribution  to  the 
more  needy  districts.  The  present  Inade- 
quacies of  school  aid  legislation  to  achieve 
equal  education  opportunity  on  a  statewide 
basis  and  the  deslrabUlty  of  establishing  a 
multi-faceted  program  with  ^ullt-ln  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  emerging  needs  make 
suggested  legislation  along  the  lines  pre- 
sented here  a  timely  subject  for  state  con- 
sideration. 

SUGGESTION    LEGISLATION 

[Title  should  conform  to  state  require- 
ments. The  following  Is  a  suggestion;  "An 
act  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  " ) 

(Be  It  enacted,  etc.) 

Section  1.  Statement  or  Purpose. — The 
purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  equalize  educational 
opp>ortunlty  In  the  public  schools  by  requir- 
ing a  minimum  per  pupil  expenditure  level, 
by  encouraging  local  governments  and  boards 
of  education  to  provide  superior  education 
beyond  this  minimum,  by  Identifying  fiscal 
responsibilities  of  local  authorities,  and  by 
Incorporating  the  several  state  aids  Into  one 
comprehensive  program. 

Sec  2.  Definitions. — As  used  herein : 

(1)  "Average  dally  membership"  |or  "av- 
erage dally  attendance"!  means  the  average 
number  of  pupils  In  a  school  district  during 
a  school  year  as  determined  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  16  and  the  word  "pu- 
pil "  refers  to  pupil  in  average  dally  member- 
ship; 

(2)  "Equalized  assessed  valuation"  means 
the  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  for  a  school  district  as  determined 
by  the  (state  tax  commission]  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  15;  ' 


(3)  "Basic  program"  means  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation of  resident  pupils  in  grades  preprl- 
mary  through  twelve  In  average  dally  mem- 
bership for  the  reference  year  as  determined 
by   the  mandated  minimum   program  level; 

(4)  "Mandated  minimum  program  level" 
means  the  amount  which  shall  be  spent  by 
a  school  district  for  every  pupil  In  average 
dally  membership; 

(5)  "Required  local  property  tax  rate" 
means  the  county-wide  levy  on  the  equalized 
assessed  valuation  required  to  finance  the 
basic  program; 

(6)  "Excess  local  property  tex  collections" 
means  the  amount  of  the  required  local  prop- 
erty tax  levy  together  with  federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  federal  program  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  aid  to  federally  Im- 
pacted school  districts  (20  DSCA  236-240) 
which  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  required 
In  the  county  to  finance  the  basic  program: 

(7)  "Local  percentage"  means  that  per- 
centage established  by  the  legislature  as  the 
statewide  local  share  of  the  basic  program; 

(8)  "Reference  year"  means  the  school 
year  immediately  preceding  that  for  which 
the  aid  Is  to  be  paid. 

Sec.  3.  Mandated  Mlnimlm  Peogram. — 
There  Is  hereby  established  a  mandated  min- 
imum program  of  education  ($500)'  In  the 
public  schools  of  this  state.  The  mandated 
minimum  program  level  per  pupil  shall  be 
financed  from  the  levy  of  a  required  local 
property  tax  rate  as  provided  In  section  4 
and  from  the  state  basic  school  fund  pro- 
vided In  section  5 

Sec.  4.  Required  Local  Peoperty  Tax 
Rate. — Each  county  shall  le\-y  a  local  prop- 
erty tax  for  schools  at  the  rate  required  to 
provide  the  local  share  of  the  basic  program. 
Tlie  required  local  property  tax  rate  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  product  of 
the  three  following  Items:  (1)  local  percent- 
age 150  7cl,  (2)  mandated  minimum  program 
level,  and  (3)  the  number  of  pupils  in  aver- 
age dally  membership  In  the  state  by  the 
total  equalized  assessed  valuation  In  the 
state."  Excess  local  property  tax  collections 
In  any  county  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
(county  treasurer]  to  the  [state  treasurer) 
to  be  credited  to  the  state  basic  school  fund. 

Sec  5.  State  Basic  School  Fund — There  Is 
hereby  established  the  state  basic  school 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  all  school 
districts  to  finance  a  minimum  mandated 
level  of  per  pupil  expenditures.  The  fund 
shall  consist  of  (1)   excess  local  property  tax 


collections  and   (2)   state  appropriations  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  6  DBTEBMrNATiON  or  THE  State's  Sbuxe 
OF  THE  Basic  Program. —  The  state's  share  of 
the  basic  program  in  each  county  shall  be 
determined  by  subtracting  from  one  hundred 
percent  the  local  share  which  shall  be  the 
product  of  the  local  percentage  times  the 
ratio  of  equalized  assessed  value  per  pupil 
In  the  county  tc  the  statewide  average 
equalized  assessed  valuation  per  pupl!  * 

Sec.  7.  Educational  Improvement  Pro- 
gram.— There  Is  hereby  established  an  edu- 
cational improvement  program  In  which  the 
state  will  assist  local  school  districts  to 
finance  a  level  of  per  pupil  expenditures 
above  the  mandated  minimum  program  level 
provided  In  section  3  up  to  2.00  times  that 
level  or  Its  equivalent.  2.00  times  the  basic 
program.  The  (head  of  the  state  education 
agency]  shall  subtract  from  total  local  ex- 
penditures approved  by  him  for  each  school 
district,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amount  of  the  basic  program  and  the  amount 
of  federal  funds  received  by  the  school  dis- 
trict under  the  federal  program  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  aid  to  federally  Im- 
pacted school  districts  (20  USCA  236-240) 
to  determine  the  amount  of  state  assistance 
under  this  section. 

Sec  8.  Determination  or  the  State's  Share 
IN  Educational  Improvement  I»rogram  ' — 
The  state's  share  of  the  educational  Im- 
provement program  In  each  school  district 
shall  be  determined  by  subtracting  from  one 
hundred  percent  the  local  share  which  shall 
be  the  product  of  the  local  percentage  times 
the  ratio  of  equalized  assessed  value  per  pupil 
In  the  school  district  to  the  statewide  aver- 
age equalized  assessed  valuation  per  pupil 
provided  however,  that  the  state's  share 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  guaranteed  [10] 
percent  In  any  qualified  district  Districts 
which  qualify  for  the  educational  Improve- 
ment fund  shall  have  more  than  [1200] 
pupils  or  local  equalized  assessed  value  per 
pupil  less  than  [SOO]  times  the  statewide 
equaUze<l  a.ssessed  value  per  pupil 

Sec  9.  Special  Educational  Needs  Pro- 
gram.—There  is  hereby  established  a  special 
educational  needs  program  to  assist  school 
districts  m  financing  expenditures  resulting 
from  extraordinary  educational  costs.  The 
(head  of  the  state  educational  agency]  stiall 
conduct  a  special  count  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  immediately  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  to  identify  pupUs 


'  The  amount  of  the  mandated  minimum 
program  level  for  school  districts  should  be 
substantially  similar  to  the  state\»lde  median 
expenditure  level  per  pupU  In  average  dally 
membership  and  not  the  median  expenditure 
level  of  school  districts  because  It  falls  to 
reflect  the  higher  cost  of  education  generally 
required  In  large  urban  school  districts.  If 
some  level  below  the  median  Is  selected.  It 
would  be  well  to  specify  It  as  "  |  ]  percent 
of  the  median." 

« Because  the  local  percentage  and  the 
mandated  minimum  program  level  together 
determine  the  required  local  rate,  cither  the 


local  percentage  or  the  mandated  level  can 
be  adjusted  to  produce  a  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable rate  The  calculation  should  restilt 
m  a  required  local  rate  close  to  the  rate 
levied  m  districts  of  average  wealth  or  that 
levied  by  the  majority  of  the  districts  If  the 
required  local  rate  resulting  from  the  calcu- 
lation Is  too  hlch,  however,  the  local  per- 
centage rather  than  the  mandated  level  of 
expenditures  sbould  be  decreased.  The  fol- 
lowing Illustrates  the  computation  required 
to  determine  tlie  required  local  property  tax 
rate: 


Local  Mandated  minimum      Pupils  in 
percentage  X        program  level        X    ADM 
(SOpercfnt)  f?6C0  per  pupil)  (200,000)         Required  local 
Equalled  wsesscd  valuation  "  Property  tax  rate 


($5  billion) 

♦  The  following  Illustrates  the  computation 
required  to  determine  the  state  share  of  the 
mandated    minimum    program    level    for    a 


[" 


per  »100  or  10  mills"! 

per  $1  equalized       |. 

assessed  value       J 


county  with  equalized  assessed  valuation  of 
half  the  statewide  average: 


'  In  states  where  the  equalized  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  by  school  dis- 
trict Is  not  now  available,  a  directive  to  the 
appropriate  state  tax  authorities  would  need 
to  be  Included. 


[■ 


Local  equalised 
assessed  value 
I  ,..  per  pupil  ($1,2.W) 

100  perc«nt-|   Local  percentage  (50  !>•«»"» X  Avera^^H^iu^ 

assessed  value 
per  pupU  ($2,500)  _ 


State  share  of 
■  mandated  program— <75)  percent, 
level 


» In  the  case  of  countywide  school  systems, 
this  section  is  unnecessary  as  the  calculation 


would  be  the  same  as  section  6  except  for  the 
provision  of  a  guaranteed  [10]  percent. 
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with  special  educational  needs  such  as  those 
from  families  with  low  Incomes,  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped,  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  the  gifted,  and  others.  The  [head 
of  the  state  educational  agency)  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  per  pupU  In  excess  of  the 
mandated  minimum  program  level  that  edu- 
cational programs  to  serve  the  special  needs 
of  such  pupils  would  require.  The  (head  of 
the  state  educational  agency]  shall  determine 
the  distribution  of  these  financial  require- 
ments and  others  such  as  above-average  cost 
for  pupil  transportation  among  school  dis- 
tricts. Upon  the  determination  of  the  (head 
of  the  state  educational  agency)  that  groups 
of  pupils  or  combinations  of  groups  of  pupils, 
Identified  by  the  special  count,  require  per 
pupU  expenditures  In  excess  of  the  mandated 
minimum  level  and  that  such  program  ex- 
penditures raise  per  pupil  costs  more  than 
[10]  percent  In  any  school  district,  he  shall 
recommend  either: 

( 1 )  that  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
state's  share  of  the  mandated  minimum  pro- 
gram level  under  section  3  through  6  and  the 
educational  Improvement  program  under  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  such  pupUa  be  weighted  In  the 
count  of  average  dally  membership  by  the 
relationship  of  their  cost  per  pupil  to  the 
mandated  minimum  program  level  If  the  con- 
dition Is  believed  to  be  one  which  will  persist, 
or 

(2)  that  an  amount  per  pupU  equal  to  the 
average  amount  of  the  excess  cost  above  the 
mandated  minimum  program  be  paid  all 
school  districts  with  such  pupils  If  such  con- 
dition Is  temporary.' 

Sec  10  State  Assistance  fob  Matching 
Federal  Aid. — There  Is  hereby  established  a 
state  program  to  assist  school  districts  with 
equalized  fussessed  values  per  pupil  less  than 
the  statewide  average  value  per  pupil  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  following  federal  programs  re- 
quiring local  funds: 

I  To  be  sfjeclfled  by  the  legislature  from 
among  programs  as  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  School  Lunch  Program,  etc.) 

Sec.  11  Determination  of  the  State's 
Share  for  Matching  Federal  I*rocrams. — - 
The  state's  share  shall  be  that  percentage  re- 
quired to  make  the  federal  matching  funds 
together  with  state  funds  under  this  section 
equal  to  the  state's  share  determined  under 
section  8.  the  educational  Improvement  pro- 
gram; except  that,  for  the  first  year  of  this 
act,  the  state  share  shall  be  the  matching 
funds  required  for  participation  In  federal 
programs  and  the  funds  required  to  establish 
programs  upon  which  federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided on  a  reimbursable  basis.' 

Sec.  12.  Collection  op  Reqitired  Locai. 
Property  Tax  Lkvt. — The  (county  treasurer) 
In  each  county  shall  receive  the  tax  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  levy  of  the  required 


•  The  basic  program  combined  with  the 
educational  Improvement  program  provides 
sufficient  funds  for  both  general  and  special 
needs  when  each  school  district  has  the  same 
percentage  of  children  with  higher  than  av- 
erage costs.  Where  there  Is  great  variation, 
however,  sections  9  and  10  are  desirable  In 
order  that  a  permanent  need  can  be  Identi- 
fied and  made  part  of  the  basic  program  and 
temporary  needs  can  be  met.  Continued 
study  and  review  should  provide  the  basis 
for  changes  In  the  basic  program  and  recog- 
nition of  new  needs  as  they  arise. 

'  This  section  makes  It  possible  for  dis- 
tricts of  average  and  below  average  taxable 
property  to  participate  on  a  par  with  more 
wealthy  districts  In  federal  programs.  The 
first  year  provision  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
this  equity  and  the  provision  for  continued 
state  sharing  In  the  same  proportion  pro- 
vided under  the  educational  Improvement 
fund  assures  that  the  equity  will  be  main- 
tained. A  similar  first  year  provision  would 
be  needed  to  make  all  districts  equal  when 
future  federal  programs  have  matching  or 
reimbursement  provisions. 


local  property  tax  rate  under  section  4  and 
shall  distribute  as  provided  In  section  13 
svich  funds,  together  with  state  funds,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  county  under  sections  6 
and  6  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  State  Payments  to  Counths. — 
The  (head  of  the  state  education  agency) 
shall  distribute  to  the  (county  treasurer]  In 
each  county  from  the  state  basic  school  fund 
the  state's  share  which  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  basic  program 
and  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  the  county- 
wide  required  property  tax  levy  plus  the 
amount  of  federal  funds  received  by  or  on 
behalf  of  school  districts  In  the  county  under 
provisions  of  the  federal  program  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  aid  to  federally  Im- 
pacted school  districts  (20  USCA  236-240). 
The  [head  of  the  state  educational  agency) 
shall  certify  to  each  [county  treasurer) 
for  each  school  district  in  the  county  the 
average  dally  membership  as  determined  un- 
der section  16  and  the  amount  of  federal  Im- 
pacted area  aid.  The  (county  treasurer)  shall 
distribute  to  each  school  district  on  the  basis 
of  the  certification  from  the  (head  of  the 
state  educational  agency]  the  amount  of  the 
difference  betwen  the  basic  program  in  the 
school  district  and  the  amount  the  school 
district  received  in  federal  Impacted  area  aid 
under  provisions  of  federal  law  (20  USCA 
236-240).  [Each  state  will  need  to  determine 
the  best  schedule  of  cash  flow  to  counties 
and  to  local  school  districts.) 

Sec.  14.  State  Payments  to  School  Dis- 
THiCTS. — The  [head  of  the  state  education 
agency]  shall  distribute  as  a  combined  pay- 
ment to  each  school  district  the  funds  to  be 
made  available  to  the  district  from  legislative 
appropriations  for  purposes  of  the  educa- 
tional Improvement  program  under  section  7, 
the  special  needs  program  under  section  9, 
and  the  federal  matching  program  under 
section  10  based  on  the  state  share  deter- 
mined under  sections  8,  9.  and  11.' 

Sec.  15.  Determination  of  Eqcalizeo  As- 
sessed Valuation. — On  or  before  August  1 
each  year  the  [state  tax  commission]  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  the  (state  education 
agency)  the  equalized  assessed  valuation  for 
each  school  district  In  the  following  manner: 
The  total  assessed  valuations  of  real  and 
tangible  personal  property  for  each  school 
district  as  of  (the  assessment  date]  of  the 
second  preceding  calendar  year  shall  be 
weighted  by  bringing  such  valuations  to  the 
true  and  market  value  thereof  which  shall 
be  the  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  each 
school  district.  The  sum  of  the  equalized 
assessed  valuations  of  real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  for  all  school  districts  in  a 
county  shall  be  the  equalized  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  sum  of  the  total 
true  and  market  value  of  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  each  county  shall  be 
the  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  the  state. 

Sec  16.  Determination  of  Average  Daily 
Membership.— The  (head  of  the  state  edu- 
cation agency)  shall  determine  from  data 
supplied  by  the  (local  education  agency)  in 
each  school  district  the  average  dally  mem- 
bership of  each  school  district  for  the  refer- 
ence year  which  shall  be  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  days  of  membership  of  all  pupils  en- 
rolled In  grades  preprlmary  to  twelve  (12). 
both  Inclusive.  Increased  by  (1)  the  aggregate 
number  of  days  of  membership  of  resident 
pupils  whose  tuition  Is  paid  by  the  school 
district  to  schools  approved  by  the  (state 
education  agency]  and  decreased  by  (U)  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  of  membership  of 
nonresident  pupils  enrolled  In  Its  schools.* 


'  In  the  event  that  legislative  appropria- 
tions are  Insufficient  to  finance  total  program 
costs,  provision  should  be  made  to  prorate 
state  shares  in  accordance  with  legislative 
determination  of  the  priority  of  each  pro- 
gram established  by  this  act. 

•This  section  Is  somewhat  over  simplified 
on  the  assumption  that  the  proportions  of 
elementary    and    secondary    pupils    will    be 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  19.  1967] 

Mess  fob  MES:  Nkw  School  I>lan  for  Slum 
Children   Runs   Into   Controversy 

(By  James  Gardner) 

New  York. — A  once-obscure  effort  to  help 
some  15,000  slum  children  through  com- 
pensatory education  has  suddenly  become 
one  of  this  city's  hottest  public  Issues.  The  ef- 
fort Is  the  More  Effective  Schools  program 
here,  and  striking  teachers  don't  want  it  re- 
duced. In  fact  they  list  its  expansion  as  one 
of  their  most  important  and  controversial 
demands. 

The  strike,  though,  inevitably  tends  to  sub- 
ordinate Issues  of  education  to  those  of  a 
power  struggle — whether  such  policy  matters 
are  subjects  for  collective  bargaining  and.  In- 
deed, whether  teacher'  strikes  are  legitimate 
at  all.  Thus  the  controversy  tends  to  obscure 
the  MES  program's  profound  Implications  for 
national  educational  policy:  Almost  alone 
among  a  succession  of  similar  efforts  In  a 
host  of  cities.  MES  seems  to  work. 

In  standard  tests  given  last  April,  second 
and  third  grade  pupils  in  the  21  MES  schools 
displayed  reading  ability  at  the  national 
norm  level  or  above.  The  huge  spending  on 
the  program,  which  runs  twice  the  city's  av- 
erage per-pupU  cost,  evidently  enabled  slum 
students  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  an  average 
middle-class  student.  In  240  other  slum-area 
schools  in  New  York,  by  contrast,  second- 
graders  were  five  to  six  months  behind  norms 
in  reading  development,  while  third-graders 
lagged  even   more. 

MOST    MXANINCFUL 

The  MES  results  seem  a  singular  accom- 
plishment to  educators  familiar  with  the 
outcomes  of  other  attempts  to  improve  slum 
pupils'  progress  through  such  devices  as 
smaller  classes,  special  Instruction  and  cul- 
tural enrichment  Dr  Kenneth  Martyn.  a 
University  of  California  expert,  says  New 
York's  program  constitutes  "the  most  mean- 
ingful educational  program  for  disadvantaged 
youth  that  I  have  observed  in  any  urban 
center." 

The  success  of  MES  comes  Just  as  edu- 
cational experts  were  sinking  into  deep  de- 
spair about  com[>ensatory  education.  Stu- 
dents in  hopeful-looking  programs  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  and  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  instance, 
had  demonstrated  no  better  educational 
achievement  than  similar  students  who  never 
had  the  benefit  of  special   programs. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  effort  to  probe 
the  educational  prognosis  of  slum  students 
was  the  Coleman  report  issued  by  the  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  It  concluded 
that  the  only  proven  way  to  Improve  educa- 
tional results  of  slum  youngsters  was  to  in- 
tegrate them  in  a  middle-class  school.  Com- 
pensatory education.  It  repwrted,  had  not 
worked:  "None  of  the  Intensive  programs 
appear  to  have  raised  significantly  the 
achievement  of  participating  pupils" 

The  Coleman  report,  however,  did  not 
consider  the  three-year-old  MES  program, 
where  results  have  been  Impressive  and  rela- 
tively consistent.  Indeed,  in  some  of  their 
best  spurts  MES  pupHs  have  pushed  ahead 
of  national  averages.  Between  February  and 
June  of  1966.  for  Instance,  they  gained  C  6 
years  in  reading  ability  while  most  students 
In  the  nation  gained  0  5  year. 

The  MES  program  does  few  If  any  things 
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nearly  equal  In  all  school  districts.  Pupils 
have  not  been  assigned  weights  although  in 
Illinois  and  California  where  some  separate 
elementary  and  secondary  school  districts 
exist  weighting  may  be  necessary.  The  effect 
of  counting  all  pupils  alike  is  not  serious 
when  state  assistance  is  available  for  all  local 
expenditures  in  excess  of  the  mnndftted  min- 
imum level  as  provided  in  section  8.  More- 
over, the  suggested  legislation  provides  for 
special  needs  in  section  9  which  would  be. 
In  any  district,  a  disproportionate  number  of 
higher  cost  secondary  pupils. 


gome  other  compensatory  education  effort 
has  not  tried.  It  simply  does  more  things  at 
once  and  does  them  more  intensively. 

New  York's  total  spending  per  Mes  pupil 
was  >859  in  the  1964-1965  school  year,  a 
whopping  $425  above  the  cost  of  an  ordinary 
school  program.  While  later  figures  are  not 
complete,  spending  is  doubtless  higher  today. 
The  extra  money  allows  MES  to  pare  class 
size  to  15  In  kindergarten  and  a  maximum  of 
32  in  other  grades.  In  addition,  each  set  of 
three  regular  teachers  Is  backed  by  an  extra 
Instructor  who  takes  charge  of  students  who 
fall  behind  and  instructs  them  in  groups  of 
five  or  six. 

Other  efforts  spent  less.  The  Syracuse 
Madison  Area  program,  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  spent  $100  extra  per  pupil 
per  year,  and  reduced  class  size  to  25.  A 
program  In  Philadelphia,  which  the  school 
district  there  describes  as  "one  of  the  na- 
tion's first  extensive  plans  speclflcally  de- 
signed to  raise  the  achievement  level  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children,"  spends 
about  $35  extra  per  pupil  to  reduce  class  size 
to  "under  30." 

Teachers  In  MES  say  the  especially  small 
class  size  leads  to  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere. "The  teacher  isn't  on  the  other  aide  of 
an  iron  curtain,"  one  observes.  "You  don't 
have  40  kids  sitting  formally  at  their  desks 
with  the  teacher  up  front.  Instead,  you  have 
12  kids  grouped  informally  around  the 
teacher." 

Beyond  reducing  class  size,  MES  offers  an 
especially  wide  variety  of  other  services. 
Each  school  employs  a  full-time  nurse  and  a 
full-time  social  worker  to  deal  with  home 
problems.  Each  has  part-time  use  of  Its  own 
doctor,  dentist  and  even  psychiatrist.  The 
schools  also  employ  "community  aides"  to 
free  teachers  from  clerical  chores  and  play- 
ground duties. 

The  variety  of  service  has  attracted  the 
Interest  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  Is  designing  a  project 
Follow-Through  to  supplement  Its  widely 
praised  Head  Start  OEO  Director  Sargent 
Shrlver  says,  "The  More  Effective  Schools 
program  In  New  York  City  has  more  of  the 
elements  of  a  Head  Start  or  FNallow-Through 
than  other  types  of  compen-satory  education. 
It  includes  a  small  child-teacher  ratio,  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  child  and  his  family, 
and  the  creative  and  Imaginative  use  of 
methods  and  materials." 

MES  may  also  reap  an  Important  psycho- 
logical advantage  simply  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  program  is  highly  expensive.  Stu- 
dents in  MES  schools  are  absent  less  often 
than  those  In  other  slum  schools,  for  In- 
stance, perhaps  because  their  parents  are 
enthusiastic.  "You  get  Just  what  you  pay 
for."  says  Mrs  Francis  Turner,  an  MES  parent 
from  Harlem.  Indeed,  one  administrator  re- 
ports that  the  program's  prestige  has  grown 
to  the  point  that  middle-class  children  are 
seeking  transfer  to  MES  schools. 

The  spending  and  prestige  may  also  have 
an  Important  effect  on  teachers,  many  of 
whom  consider  an  MES  school  a  pleasant  and 
rewarding  assignment.  Significantly,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
EHsadvantaged  Children  has  concluded  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  steps  toward  a 
successful  program  is  simply  Instilling  in 
teachers  the  "belief  that  these  children  can 
make  a  success  of  school  experience." 

The  huge  additional  spending  MES  re- 
quires, though.  Is  also  what  gives  school  offi- 
cials paiise.  The  program,  after  all.  has  af- 
fected only  about  5%  of  the  more  than 
300.000  students  In  the  city's  slum  schools 
And  It  gobbles  up  about  11%  of  a  Federal 
grant  for  such  schools  Alfred  Glardino,  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education,  protests,  "I 
have  to  think  about  the  education  of  all  the 
children." 

Administrators  also  note  that  although 
MES  costs  twice  as  much  as  a  normal  pro- 
gram, its  teat  results,  while  better,  arent 
twice    as    good.    Superintendent    of    Schools 


Bernard  E.  Donovan  says  of  MES  students, 
"They  were  doing  better,  but  they  weren't 
doing  that  much  better  that  we  could  afford 
to  spend  all  that  money."  The  board  has 
been  contemplating  a  cut-back  In  MES  to 
free   funds  for  other  slum  schooU. 

Mr.  Glardino  says  that  In  any  event  a 
large-scale  expansion  of  MES  Is  "impossible 
for  a  variety  of  reasons."  Covering  all  slum 
schools  with  the  program,  even  If  physical 
facilities  and  teachers  could  be  found  quick- 
ly, would  add  about  $70  million  to  the  city's 
$1.1  billion  school  budget. 

Instead,  budget  plans  include  about  21 
million  to  reduce  the  pupU-teacher  ratio  in 
all  slum  schools  by  putting  two  teachers  in 
many  classrooms.  Mr.  Glardino  hopes  this 
will  preserve  the  most  Important  feature  of 
MES,  which  he  says  has  been  promoted  by 
"puffery  and  PR"  by  the  union.  "No  one 
knows  exactly  what  elements  of  MES  are  pro- 
ducing results,"  he  says.  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  MES  did  was  to  reduce  class 
size.  I  think." 

The  board  also  contends  that  the  fate  of 
MES  Is  a  policy  matter  beyond  the  scope  of 
collective  bargaining,  a  point  which  wins 
support  even  among  some  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  union's  recommendations  on 
the  program.  Mediators  appointed  by  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  apparently  agreed,  suggest- 
ing the  issue  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee for  study  and  recommendations. 

The  possibility  that  the  MES  dispute  may 
set  a  precedent  for  collective  bargaining  on 
wide-ranging  policy  matters  doubtless  colors 
the  attitudes  of  both  sides.  The  MES  program 
was  originally  planned  by  a  Joint  committee 
of  board  and  union  officials.  Board  members 
contend  that  the  union  is  interested  not  pri- 
marily because  children  will  be  helped  but 
because  the  plan  provides  teachers  with  ideal 
working  conditions. 

WATERING   DOWN 

Union  officials  counter  that  the  board's 
plans  will  deaden  the  effect  of  MES  without 
providing  any  real  Improvement  In  slum 
schools.  Sidney  Schwager.  chairman  of  the 
union's  MES  committee,  say  the  board  will 
use  the  money  for  "the  type  of  compensatory 
education  projects  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  branded  as  failures." 

The  poverty  war's  Mr.  Shrlver,  for  one, 
agrees  that  New  York  would  not  be  wise  to 
water  down  MES  and  spread  Its  money  more 
widely.  He  recalls  the  results  of  diluting 
other  once-promlslng  programs.  "Piecemeal 
and  half-hearted  efforts  will  not  suffice  to 
upgrade  the  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Nothing  short  of  massive  Improvement 
can  reverse  the  trend." 

Some  experts  have  been  on  the  brink  of 
concluding,  of  course,  that  even  massive  ef- 
forts cannot  reverse  the  trend  that  leaves 
slum  youngsters  Increasingly  far  behind  their 
middle-class  counterparts.  Therein.  It  seems, 
lies  the  real  importance  of  MES.  Whatever  is 
fate,  whatever  the  practicality  of  giving  a 
similar  program  to  every  slum  child,  and 
whatever  the  deep  misfortunes  of  Its  em- 
broilment In  labor  relations.  More  Effective 
Schools  seems  to  have  demonstrated  a  highly 
significant  point. 

To  wit:  Intensive  education,  provided  it  Is 
indeed  done  on  a  massive  scale,  can  at  least 
sometimes  overcome  the  heritage  of  an  un- 
healthy environment  and  put  slum  children 
on  an  equal  education  footing.  If  enough 
money  can  be  found,  compensatory  education 
can  after  all  compensate. 

The  Rolk  of  thx  8tat«  in  Equalizino 
EnrcATioNAL  Opportcnitt — An  ACIR  Leo- 
isLATivK  Proposal 
(Address  by  John  Shannon,  assistant  direc- 
tor. Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  before  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  10th  national  confer- 
ence on  school  finance,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April 
3.  1967) 

As   a  generallst  In  the  field  of  public   fi- 
nance, it  Is  with  some  heslUtlon  that  I  ap- 


pear before  this  assembly  of  experts  In  the 
field  of  school  finance.  My  reluctance  Is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  my  task  this 
morning  is  to  outline  a  mode!  State  founda- 
tion bill  recently  propKJsed  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions.' 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  drafting  State 
foundation  legislation  is  both  a  mysterious 
and  complicated  subject — yet  generalists 
often  rush  In  where  specialists  fear  to  tread. 
Fortunately,  our  staff  had  the  expert  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Eugene  McLoone  who  helped 
translate  our  idealistic  objectives  into  equal- 
ization concepts  and  legislative  prose. 

Before  describing  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission's  proposed  legislation,  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  give  you  some  infor- 
mation about  the  Commission  and  its  Inter- 
est  in   State  legislation   to   equalize    educa- 
tional  opportunity.   The   Advisory    Commis- 
sion  is   a  i>ermanent  bipartisan   body   of  26 
members   that   represents   all    levels   of   gov- 
ernment.   Congress    created    this    agency    In 
1959   and  Instructed   it   to   give   continuing 
study  to  the  needs  of  our  federal  system. 
tkk  nexd  foe  state  eqcauzation  action 
In   1965,  the  Advisory  Commission  took  a 
close  look  at  the  economic  and  social  dls- 
j>arttie8    among    local    Jurisdictions    within 
metropolitan    areas    and    quickly    concluded 
that  State  governments  wUl  have  to  play  a 
far  more  active  role  in  equalizing  educational 
opportunity.    The    Commission    noted    that 
equality    of    educational    opportunity    is    of 
critical   importance   In  a   democratic  society 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  persons 
should  have  an  equal  chance  to  develop  their 
potenUalltles   to   the   fullest.   This   objective 
takes  on  particular  urgency  as  technological 
advajicement  causes  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  become  progressively  more  limited  to 
persons     with     professional     and     technical 
skills. 

The  Commission  also  observed  that  great 
disparities  In  educational  opportunity  will 
persist  unless  each  State  revamps  its  school 
grant  formulas  to  (a)  provide  an  adequate 
educational  level  below  which  no  community 
may  fall,  (b)  build  in  factors  to  measure  as 
accurately  as  possible  local  tax  effort  and 
diverse  community  educational  require- 
ments, and  (c)  reflect  such  measurements 
in  the  allocation  of  aid.* 

In  order  to  htirry  school  equalization  his- 
tory along,  the  Commission  has  drafted 
model  State  legislation  to  facilitate  legis- 
lative enactments  of  Its  recommendations. 
However,  we  do  not  regard  our  model  legis- 
lation as  being  as  Immutable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians — rather,  the  draft 
legislation  Is  merely  something  to  shoot  at. 
Your  comments  and  suggestions  will  un- 
doubtedly point  up  provisions  that  will  need 
strengthening  In  future  drafts  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  those  of  us  who 
draft  model  equalization  legislation  have 
something  In  common  with  the  race  horse 
handicapper.  To  use  the  parlance  of  the 
race  track,  we  dream  of  that  day  when  all 
school  districts  will  finish  in  a  very  fast  "dead 
heat."  This  Utopian  vision  assumes,  of 
course,  that  we  can  all  agree  on  the  standard 
for  measuring  p)erformance  and  that  we  can 
control  or  compensate  for  the  pace  of  each 
entry  in  a  diverse  field. 

In  the  real  world,  there  Is  something  lees 
than  universal  agreement  about  performance 
standards,  and  the  race  horse  handl«4>per 
and  the  educational  equalizer  must  employ 


»  1967  State  Legislative  Program  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lationa.  Washington,  D.C.,  September  19M. 
pp.  233-243. 

» Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Metropolitan  Social  and 
Economic  Disparities:  ImplioatioTU  for  Inter, 
governmental  Relations  in  Central  Cities  and 
Suburbs,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  1965. 
p.  125. 
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very  dliTerent  means  to  achieve  their  finan- 
cial equalization  objectives  The  handlcapper 
attempu  to  equalize  the  race  by  Lmpoelng 
heavier  burdens  on  the  more  fleet  of  hoof. 
School  equalization  advocates  seek  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  school 
dlstrtets  by  providing  greater  financial  spur 
to  the  poorer  districts. 

TITB    N-EXD    P08    LOCAL    INNOVATION    AND    INTEB- 

DiSTRiCT  coMprrmoN 

The  race  tracic  analogy  also  highlights  a 
second  need — If  we  are  to  run  a  fast  race,  we 
must  have  the  local  pace  setter  as  well  aa  the 
State  equalizer.  The  interests  of  education 
appear  to  be  best  served  by  policies  that  ac- 
celerate the  general  pace  of  educational  per- 
formance as  well  as  by  those  that  reduce  the 
gap  between  the  "have"  and  the  "have  not" 
school  dlstnctfi. 

If  we  want  to  maximize  the  number  of 
dollars  committed  for  public  education  and 
the  advantages  that  come  from  local  Innova- 
tion, then  there  appears  to  be  no  substitute 
for  a  substantial  degree  of  local  financing 
with  Its  attendant  inter-dlstrlct  competition. 
While  transferring  all  financing  reeponslbUl- 
tles  to  the  State  level  would  promote  the 
cause  of  Inter-dlstrlct  equalization.  It  would 
probably  constrict  the  flow  of  resources  Into 
public  education  channels. 

TWO   STATE   EQUALIZATION    HESPONSTBIUTIKS 

To  harmonize  the  need  for  Inter-dlstrlct 
equalization  and  competition.  State  policy 
should  have  for  its  central  aim  the  creation 
of  a  financial  environment  that  gives  all  local 
school  districts  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to 
provide  a  flrBt-rate  brand  of  education.  More 
Bpeclfically.  every  school  district  can  become 
a  competitor  if  not  a  pace  setter  provided  the 
State  Is  wining  to  take  on  two  distinct  equal- 
ization responsibilities 

1.  Revenue  equalization  responsibility — 
give  all  districts  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  financing  by  using  State  aid  both  to 
compensate  for  local  property  tax  differen- 
tials and  to  Insure  equal  access  to  Federal 
aid    funds. 

2  Erpenditure  equalization  rerponsiMlit y — 
compensate  those  local  school  districts  that 
are  burdened  with  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  high-cost  students. 

REVKnm    EQUALIZATION 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  school  finance 
equation,  the  proposed  legislation  comes  to 
grips  with  a  primary  c^use  for  educational 
disparities  the  unequal  dl.stributlun  of 
property  tax  resources  among  local  districts. 
Two  property  tax  equalization  approaches 
are  recommended: 

1.  Equalization  of  local  pri^erty  tax  re- 
sources--The  legislation  would  require  each 
local  district  to  impose  an  effective  tax  rate — 
a  levy  calculated  to  underwrite  (,501  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  basic  or  minimum  educa- 
Uonal  program  f»500  per  pupil)  in  a  district 
with  an  average  property  tax  base  Because 
this  tai  effort  formula  would  (generate  rev- 
enue in  excess  of  the  designated  amount  In 
the  wealthier  districts,  this  "tax  surplus" 
would  tae  earmarked  for  redistribution  among 
the  poor  districts,  first  in  the  h^me  county 
and  then  throughout  the  State. 

2  Variable  State  matching  ffrant^ — The 
legislation  would  equallz.e  local  .vhool  tax  ef- 
fort exp)ended  to  finance  a  program  above 
the  basic  or  minimum  level  by  matching  local 
school  dollars  In  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  district's  equalized  ai«essed  value  per 
pupil. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  equalization 
plan  would  not  superimpose  a  new  State  tax 
on  property  The  locally  imposed  school  tax 
would  remain— restructured,  however,  to  In- 
sure that  the  proF>€rty  tax  resources  of  the 
entire  State  are  uniformly  tapped  in  support 
of  the  minimum  level  of  education.  Actually, 
this  plan  wiuld  undoubtedly  permit  school 
tax   reductions   In   many   of  the   poorer  dis- 


tricts that  are  now  making  an  extraordinary 
tax  effect.  By  the  same  token.  It  might  well 
result  in  higher  taxes  in  some  of  the  wealthier 
districts 

I>et  me  also  emphasize  that  the  suggested 
legislation  does  not  undercut  the  opfxirtu- 
nity  for  local  Innovation.  Each  school  dis- 
trict, rich  or  p)oor,  would  be  free  and  en- 
couraged by  the  State's  variable  matching 
to  impose  a  supplemental  tax  rate  to  finance 
a  level  of  education  beyond  the  mandated 
minimum  level. 

Because  a  State  variable  matching  system 
would  provide  State  dollars  in  an  Inverse  re- 
lationship to  the  size  of  the  district's  tax 
base,  a  poor  school  district  with  only  half 
the  averaged  equalized  assessment  per  pupil 
would  receive  three  State  dollars  for  each 
local  dollar  raised  to  support  a  program 
above  the  mandated  minimum  level.  Con- 
versely, the  wealthy  district  with  twice  the 
average  tax  base  would  have  to  raise  three 
local  dollars  In  order  to  obtain  one  State 
dollar.  The  so-called  average  district  would 
be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  up  to  twice  the 
minimum  level    (tl.OOO  per  pupil ).« 

The  central  aim  of  these  two  provisions 
is  to  eliminate  the  accidents  of  property  tax 
geography.  The  quality  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion should  not  be  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  local  tax  base. 

WhUe  several  States — New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Wisconsin — have  equalization 
formulae  that  provide  State  support  above 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  foundation  type, 
the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  local  tax 
base  are  often  too  great  to  be  swamped  by 
variable  State  matching  grants.  State  legis- 
lation, therefore,  must  go  farther  and  muster 
property  tax  resources  of  the  entire  State  in 
support  of  a  minimum  level  of  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures. The  combination  of  a  local  prop- 
erty tax  redistribution  formula  and  variable 
State  matching  grants  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  placing  all  local  school  districts  on  an 
equal  proi)erty  tax  footing. 

Because  of  the  growing  Importance  of  Fed- 
eral grant  progrtLms.  State  p>ollcles  must  also 
be  designed  to  give  each  school  district  an 
equal  chance  to  obtain  help  from  this 
revenue  source.  If  the  State  f.Uls  to  act,  only 
those  local  districts  with  tax  leeway  are  In 
a  position  to  match  Federal  grant  dollars. 

The  projxised  ACIR  legislation  provides 
State  aid  to  the  poorer  districts  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  permitting  them  to  partici- 
pate in  Federal  aid  programs  deemed  de- 
sirable by  the  State  legislature.  Section  10 
would  undo  the  perverse  situation  in  some 
States  where  only  the  wealthiest  districts 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  Federal  aid 
provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
the  poor. 

EQUALIZING    KXPENDnX'HX    DXMANDS 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  neceas.iry  to 
look  at  the  expenditure  side  of  the  school 
finance  equation  t>ec.iiU8e  of  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  extra-<.o6t  pupils  among  school 
districts.  This  concern  takes  on  special  slg- 
alflcance  for  central  city  and  many  rural 
school  districts. 

Typically,  the  children  living  in  the  slums 
and  in  depressed  rural  areas  stand  out  as  the 
groups  of  young  people  most  handicapped 
by  Inadequate  supptjrt  for  education.  In 
striking  contrast,  children  residing  in  local 
districts  with  strong  tax  bases  are  usually 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  superior  educational 
environment,  both  In  the  home  and  In  the 
school. 

In  order  to  compensate  those  school  dis- 
tricts   with    a    dlspropKjrtionate    number    of 


'  For   a   more  detailed   description  of  the 

financing  arrangements  for  the  "basic  pro- 
gram" and  the  "educational  Improvement 
program,"  see  1967  State  Le^tlative  Pro-am 
of  the  AdxHsory  Covxml.tsion  on  Intergcn^ern- 
mental  Relations,  p    233. 


hlgh-coet  students,  the  ACIR  proposed  legU- 
latlon  directs  the  head  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  conduct  a  special  count  of 
high-cost  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  This  census  would  Identify 
pupils  with  special  educational  needs  such 
as  those  from  families  with  low  Incomes, 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  gifted  The 
head  of  the  State  educational  agency  is  then 
directed  both  to  determine  the  cost  of  these 
special  education  needs  and  to  build  them 
Into  the  State  aid  formtUa. 

Placing  an  educational  price  tag  on  cul- 
tural deprivation  and  racial  discrimination 
raises  at  least  two  hard  questions:  For  the 
professional  educator — what  are  the  appro- 
priate yardsticks  for  measuring  the  educa- 
tional performance  and  needs  of  deprived 
studenu?  For  suburbanites — what  price 
apartheid? 

If  the  States  are  to  play  an  Important  role 
In  governing  and  servicing  an  urban  Amer- 
ica, they  must  face  up  to  these  tough  issues 
The  Federal  alternative  is  both  apparent  and 
real. 

THE    MUNICIPAL    OTERBCTSDEN    ISSUE 

At  least  on  one  score  the  ACIR  equaliza- 
tion proposal  has  been  criticized  for  not 
going  far  enough.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  does  not  specifically  com- 
pensate city  school  dlstrlcU  faced  with  the 
"municipal  overburden"  problem.*  Let  me 
emphasize  that  we  are  keenly  Interested  In 
any  views  you  may  have  on  this  Issue. 

It  Is  £in  encouraging  sign  of  the  tunes 
to  have  educational  finance  people  insist  on 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  financial 
needs  of  local  governments  and  school  dis- 
tricts. 

An  Increasing  number  of  mayors  are  ad- 
vancing quite  a  different  solution  for  the 
municipal  overburden  problem.  They  ad- 
vocate that  the  State  assume  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  education,  thereby 
enabling  the  cities  and  counties  to  enjoy 
exclusive  exploitation  rights  within  the  prop- 
erty tax  preserves.  If  the  experience  of  the 
last  25  years  can  serve  as  any  guide,  mxast 
State  government*  will  be  extremely  loathe 
to  buy  this  solution.* 

There  Is  still  a  third  approach  to  this 
Issue — the  taxpayer  overburden  approach 
recently  taken  by  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin 
The  legislature  of  that  State  has  taken  the 
position  that  an  elderly  home-owner  who 
Is  required  to  turn  over  more  than  fl-.  e  r>er- 
cent  of  his  total  household  Income  to  the 
property  tax  collector  is  carrying  an  extraor- 
dinary burden.  The  State,  therefore,  re- 
bates the  amount  In  excess  of  five  percent 
to  the  homeowner.  Note  that  the  State,  not 
the  local  governments,  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  providing  this   type  of  relief. 

Educators  concerned  about  tax  overbur- 
den might  well  study  this  Wisconsin  plan. 
We,  the  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  should  not  have  to 
force  elderly  homeowners  through  the  prop- 
erty tax  wringer  In  order  to  finance  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth. 

StTMMART 

In  summary,  the  ACIR  legislative  proposal 
would  have  State  governments  assume  far 
greater  responsibility  for  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity  than  they  have  demon- 
strated up  to  this  time  More  specifically,  it 
calls  for  a  major  departure  from  the  status 
quo   on   both    the    revenue   and    expenditure 


'  Municipal  overburden — heavy  use  of  the 
property  tax  to  finance  urban  services  and 
welfare  programs  as  well  as  education 

•  The  flnanr'.nR  trends  clearly  indicate  that 
most  States  are  moving  toward  a  more  equal 
dlvl.<iion  of  financial  responsibility  as  be- 
tween State  and  local  school  districts  (see 
appendix   table). 
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fronts.  It  would  give  all  districts  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  financing  by  using 
State  aid  and  State  equalization  mandates 
both  to  comp>enBate  for  local  property  tax 
differentials  and  to  Insure  equal  access  to 
p^eral  aid  funds.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
It  would  compensate  those  local  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  btirdened  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  high  cost  students. 


Once  more  to  use  the  race  track  analogy, 
this  equalization  plan  Is  designed  to  insure 
that  all  districts  leave  the  starting  gate  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  also  designed  to  insure 
that  those  districts  with  a  weak  tax  base  or 
those  carrying  extremely  heavy  educational 
loads  are  not  forced  to  make  extraordinary 
tax  effort  in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
pack.  The  oommunlty's  commitment  to  edu- 


cation,  not  the   size   of   its   tax   base,   would 

determine  its  performance. 

In  view  of  the  great  fiscal  disparities  that 
now  exist  among  the  local  school  districts, 
adoption  of  this  equalization  plan  wxiuld 
cause  quite  a  change.  Yet,  in  our  rapidly 
changing  urban  world,  there  is  an  alternative 
that  Is  far  more  revolutionary — a  status  quo 
policy. 


STATE  ANO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  FOR  EDUCATION  (OTHER  THAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION)  BY  SOURCE  OF  FINANCING,  BY  STATE,  1942  AND  1965 

(Percentsga  distribution  by  level  of  government] 


Federal  aid 


State  funds  > 


Local  funds  > 


State  and  region 


1942 


196S 


1942 


1965 


1942' 


196S 


United  SUtes »5.8 

New  England 4.7 

Maine 5.8 

New  Hampstiire 9.2 

Vermont 5.3 

Massachusetts 4.4 

Rhode  Island 2.2 

Connecticut 4.9 

Mideast 4.9 

New  York 3.8 

New  Jersey 3.0 

Pennsylvanto 7.5 

Delaware 8.5 

Maryland -  6.6 

District  of  Columbia...  2.3 

Great  Lakes 4.7 

Michigan 5.5 

Ohio 4.4 

Indiana 5.4 

Illinois 3.9 

Wisconsin 5.6 

Plains 4.3 

Minnesota 4.2 

Iowa 2.8 

Missouri 4.9 

North  Dakota 3.5 

South  Dakou 2.5 

Nebraska 4.5 

Kansas 6.8 


4.2 

•32.9 
10.6 

38.3 
22.8 

*61.3 

57.5 

4.3 

84.8 

73.0 

7.1 

22.3 

29.3 

71.9 

63.6 

5.8 

6.6 

10.1 

84.2 

84.1 

4.2 

24.6 

28.3 

71.9 

67.5 

4.2 

10.0 

18.4 

85.7 

77.5 

6.3 

9  4 

32.2 

88.4 

61.5 

2.9 

7.1 
31.3 

27.4 

88.0 
63.8 

69.7 

2.7 

41.4 

55.9 

1.8 

38.9 

49.2 

57.3 

49.0 

3.1 

22.3 

15.5 

75.0 

81.4 

3.0 

25.4 

41.8 

67.1 

55.2 

3.2 

89.4 

85.6 

2.1 

11.2 

6.1 

21.3 

35.1 

72.1 

58.7 

9.6 

2&2 

97.7 

90.4 

2.9 

28.2 

67.1 

619 

2.6 

45.6 

39.3 

48.9 

58.0 

3.5 

39.2 

19.2 

56.3 

77.3 

2.4 

32.6 

32.8 

62.0 

64.9 

2.9 

11.1 

26.3 

85.0 

70.8 

2.9 

15.4 

22.1 
25.1 

79.1 
71.9 

75.0 

4.4 

23.8 

70.5 

3.1 

36.0 

38.9 

60.0 

58.0 

3.2 

2.0 

14.7 

95.0 

82.0 

4.5 

40.5 

32.8 

54.9 

62.6 

7.7 

29.2 

21.5 

67.3 

70.9 

LI 

21.8 

10.5 

75.6 

81.4 

5.1 

6.0 

5.3 

89.4 

89.6 

5  2 

17.9 

19.3 

75.3 

75.4 

State  and  region 


Federal  aid 


State  funds  ■ 


Local  funds  > 


1942 


1965 


1942 


1965 


1942 « 


1965 


Southeast 8.9 

Virginia 7.7 

WestViginia 6.7 

Kentucky 8.0 

Tennessee 6.7 

North  Carolina 6.6 

South  Carolina 8.5 

Georgia 9.1 

Florida 11.5 

Alabama... 11.8 

Mississippi . 15.3 

Louisiana 8.8 

Arkansas 11.9 

Southwest 6.9 

Oklahoma 6.2 

Tenas 6.5 

New  l«exico 14.6 

Arizona 5.9 

Rocky  Mountain 8.8 

Montana 4.1 

Idaho 5.2 

Wyoming 13.1 

Cotorado 7.5 

Utah 16.7 

Far  West* 6.6 

Washington 7.3 

Oregon 16.0 

Nevada 3.4 

Calilornia 5.5 

Alaska M8.7 

Hawaii *7.3 


6.5 


47.4 


53.2 


43.6 


40.3 


7.5 

34.4 

32.4 

57.9 

60.0 

7.6 

50.0 

47.9 

43.3 

44.6 

8.2 

36.0 

50.9 

55.9 

40.9 

6.2 

34.9 

50.0 

58.4 

418 

6.1 

77.0 

62.3 

16.4 

31.6 

6.9 

48.7 

57.0 

42.7 

36.2 

7.8 

47.3 

57.6 

43.6 

34.5 

4.9 

46.6 

52.7 

41.6 

*Z.i 

5.4 

42.1 

60.5 

46.1 

34.0 

7.3 

35.2 

58.0 

49.4 

34.6 

3.7 

53.9 

67.2 

37.3 

29.0 

11.4 

49.0 

39.3 

39.2 

49.3 

5.5 

53.1 

44.7 

39.9 

49.9 

8.3 

42.2 

37,3 

51.6 

54  4 

3.7 

54.7 

45.6 

38.6 

50.7 

9.0 

64.0 

68.4 

21.3 

22.6 

8.9 

66.3 
210 

3Z6 

26.7 

58.5 

5.7 

31.0 

71.4 

63.3 

4.8 

24.0 

27.7 

71.9 

67.5 

5.9 

27.8 

30.8 

68.0 

63.3 

5.5 

18.0 

38.3 

68.9 

56.4 

6.3 

9.9 

20.2 

82.5 

73.5 

5.2 

28.3 
41.8 

53.2 

55.0 

42.6 

3.6 

40.9 

51.6 

55.5 

5.4 

52.0 

62.5 

40.7 

32.1 

2.5 

0.5 

26.9 

84.0 

70.6 

4.9 

24.1 

36.3 

72.4 

58.8 

3.4 

44.6 

39.3 

61.2 

49.9 

57.3 

26.9 

•60.6 

♦  20.7 

11.9 

U.7 

«75.2 

75.2 

M7.6 

13.0 

1  Net  ol  Federal  eW  and  State-local  transfers  ,      ,..  ^        .,      .,      ■    ,n 

Includes  a  minor  percentage  lor  local  government  expenditures  for  higher  education  In  ,;u 
in  4  States  (Calitornia,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas) 


States,  plus  larger  amounts  in 


•  Excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Includes  approximately  $100,000,000  lor  traininf  of  datense 

workers. 
«  Besed  on  1957  data,  1942  not  available. 


THE  FESTIVAL  SINGERS  OF 
TORONTO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  Usen  to  the  Fe.stival 
Singers  of  Toronto  today  during  their 
performance  in  the  Senate  OfiQce  Build- 
ing rotunda. 

They  are  extraordinary  representa- 
tives of  their  city  and  their  nation,  and  I 
am  proud  that  we  could  be  tlieir  hosts 
today. 

Their  repertoire  is  wide  and  their  tal- 
ents self-evident.  Their  audience  this 
noontime  was  ob\-lou.sly  moved  by  their 
performance.  The  response  of  all  of  us 
was  warm  and  Immediate,  an  indication 
of  our  appreciation  for  tliem 

I  have  had  many  cordial  and  valuable 
experiences  with  our  neighbors  from 
Canada.  Today's  performajice  by  the 
Festival  Singers  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  rewarding. 

I  thank  them  for  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, and  I  send  home  with  them  a  full 
measure  of  gratitude  for  their  visit. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  RESULTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  its  short  history  the  Job 
Corps  has  l^een  the  subject   of  intense 


debate  and  considerable  controversy.  In 
recent  months  the  Job  Corps  programs 
have  begun  to  gain  acceptability  because 
of  their  outstanding  results. 

The  lett-er  which  I  will  now  introduce 
into  the  Record  testified  to  that  fact.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  specified 
portion  of  the  letter  written  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  be  pnnt-ed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Samarit.an  hospttal, 
Moaes  Lake.  Wash.,  Noi'ember  8,  1967. 
Mr.  John  Corrigan, 
Di'ector.  Wc^ttji  n  «  Job  Corps, 
Moses  Lake,  Wash . 

Dear  Mr.  CoaaiOAN:  You,  of  cotirse,  are 
aware  that  this  Institution  U  called  "The 
Samaritan  Hospital."  It  was  named,  I  as- 
sume, after  the  kind  gentleman  who  traveled 
near  Jericho  and  made  his  mark  on  hlftory 
by  t>elng  more  than  kind  to  a  Jewisli  fellow 
The  story  further  testifies  that  a  priest  and 
Levtte  were  much  less  compassionate  when 
confronted  with  the  same  situation.  This 
same  lack  of  compassion  must  be  clearly  evi- 
dent to  you  when  you  analyze  the  Job  Corpe- 
Moees  Lake  reception.  We  are  certainly  run- 
ning  true   to    form. 

Facts   and    events   are   different   here,  and 
because  they  are  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  In- 


form you  that  our  relations  with  the  AVOO 
Corporation  and  the  Wotnen's  Job  Gorpe 
have  been,  and  we  hope,  will  continue  to  be, 
splendid.  The  many  young  ladles  who  have 
visited  the  Hospital  in  a  training  status 
have  conducted  themselves  In  a  manner  that 
Is  a  credit  to  their  Instructors  and  their  par- 
ents. I  have  consulted  with  the  Hospital 
supervisory  personnel  and  I  find  that  their 
opinions  confirm  my  own.  It  is  true  that 
some  smaU  dlfBcultiee  have  been  encoun- 
tered, but  nothing  more  than  we  faced  with 
the  other  students  who  pre-dated  the  Job 
Corps.  Some  of  your  ladies  have  shown,  by 
their  conduct  and  their  Interest  In  nursing. 
that  they  are  indeed  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  In  your  program,  but  all 
of  them  are  absolutely  no  better  or  no  worse 
than  the  non  Job  Corps  groups  that  we  have 
seen. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we,  who  are  involved 
directly  with  yotir  i>eople,  should  inform,  not 
only  you  about  the  success  of  tiUs  program, 
but  also  the  residents  of  this  area,  realizing 
thRt  they  are  not  easily  entertained  by  facts 
or  success  stories, 

«  *  •  •  • 

You  and  your  staff  have  learned  many  lee- 
sons  In  the  brief  t.im^  that  your  payrolls 
have  fQ-jr.d  our  tills,  and  I  hope  that  we  now 
can  begin  to  utilize  that  the  other  half  of 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  within  the 
confines  of  Larson  Air  Force  Base. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BODNTT  K.  Oakwok. 

AdministTtttor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST   SMALL   INVESTORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  again  demonstrated  its  lack  of  con- 
cern over  the  present  high  Interest  rates 
so  long  as  the  benefits  go  to  the  banks 
and  large  investors,  but  it  remains  deter- 
mined that  the  small  investor,  the  wage 
earner  buying  series  E  bonds,  will  get 
none  of  these  benefits. 

For  example:  The  administration 
recently  raised  violent  objections  to  a 
Senate-adopted  amendment  which 
would  have  raised  the  interest  rates  now 
being  paid  on  series  E  bonds  from  the 
present  rate  of  4.15  percent  to  a  rate  com- 
parable to  that  being  paid  on  other  Gov- 
ernment bonds  of  similar  maturity. 

As  further  evidence  of  this  policy  of 
discrimination  against  the  small  inves- 
tors I  Invite  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Banks  May  Raise  Big-Deposits 
Rate,"  published  in  the  December  12  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  regvila- 
tion  Q  limits  the  rates  on  certificates 
of  deposits  of  $100,000  or  more  to  5'/2 
percent,  and  that  it  is  contemplated  that 
this  rate  will  soon  be  raised  again:  how- 
ever, it  emphasizes  that  the  Interest 
which  banks  will  be  permitted  to  pay  on 
deposits  of  less  than  $100,000  will  con- 
tinue at  5  percent  or  below. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banks  Mat  Raise  Bia-Dn*osrrs  Ratb 
(By  Le«  M  Cohn) 

Banks  may  soon  raise  the  Interest  rate* 
they  pay  on  big  deposits,  financial  experts 
Siild  today. 

If  these  rates  rise,  rates  paid  to  ordinary 
savers  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations may  go  up  eventually,  too. 

And  ir  banks  and  S&Ij?  pay  more  on  de- 
posit, they  probably  will  charge  more  on 
oans. 

The  prospect  of  Increaaed  rates  on  deposits 
is  the  latest  repercussion  of  the  escAlatlon 
of  Interest  rates  throughout  the  economy, 
which  has  pushed  the  cost  of  credit  In  some 
cases  to  heights  not  reached  since  the  Re- 
construction period  after  the  Civil  War. 

To  obtain  money  for  lending,  banks  rely 
heavily  on  selling  certlflcates  of  dep>o8lts 
(CDs)  to  corporations  and  others  with  Idle 
cash. 

CDs  are  basically  receipts  for  money  de- 
posited for  a  specified  period  of  time — gen- 
erally 30  days  to  one  year — as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  savings  deposits,  which  In 
practice   can   be   withdrawn   at   any   time. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Reg\ilatlon  Q 
limits  the  rate  paid  on  CDs  of  $100,000  or 
more  to  5'«j  percent.  The  celling  on  so-called 
constimer  CDs,  below  $100,000.  Is  5  percent. 
On  regular  passbook  savings  accounts,  banks 
may  pay  up  to  4  percent. 

Bankers  fear  they  soon  may  be  unable  to 
sell  enough  CDs  at  these  rates,  so  they  are 
pressing  the  "Fed"  to  raise  the  celling  at 
least  on  big  CDs.  A  decision  may  come  next 
month. 

Interest  rates  on  Treasury  bills,  commer- 
cial paper  and  other  short  maturity  secu- 
rities In  the  money  market  have  been  rising, 
though  not  so  sharply  as  rates  on  long-term 
notes  and  bonds.  Now  there  are  signs  that 
the  rise  of  short-term  rates  will   accelerate. 

CDs    compete    ag&lnst    these    short-term 


securities.  If  rates  paid  on  CDs  lag.  corpora- 
tions and  others  buy  Treasury  bills  or  other 
short-term  securities  on  the  market. 

Major  banks  months  ago  raised  rates  on 
big  CDs  ma-turlng  In  six  months  or  longer  to 
the  5Vi  percent  celling.  More  recently,  as 
money  market  rates  have  climbed,  they  have 
boosted  rates  to  5 '4  percent  on  shorter  and 
shorter  CDs — even  30-day  maturities  In  some 
cases. 

By  scrambling,  the  banks  so  far  have  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  CD  volume.  They  have 
been  able  to  renew  maturing  CDs  or  replace 
them  with  new  CDs,  and  have  sold  enough 
to  Increase  the  total  of  deposits  moderately. 

That's  why  the  Fed  does  not  believe  it  Is 
necessary  to  raise  the  rate  celling  yet. 

The  test  probably  will  come  early  In  Janu- 
ary. For  seasonal  and  other  reasons.  It  may 
be  easier  for  banks  to  attract  deposits  then. 

If  money  Sows  more  freely  Into  banks  next 
month,  they  wlU  be  able  to  lower  CD  rates  for 
some  maturities  and  will  be  In  good  shape. 

But  If  banks  are  compelled  to  keep  rates 
at  the  5'/i  percent  celling,  they  will  be  in 
trouble.  They  need  elbow  room  below  the 
ceUlng  so  they  can  raise  rates  selectively  to 
seU  CDs  whenever  deposits  decline  or  loan 
volume  expands. 

Without  such  flexibility,  banks  almoet  in- 
evitably win  lose  CD  money.  They  would  be 
forced  to  curtail  lending  or  raise  money  by 
selling  securities,  or  both. 

The  Fed  deliberately  allowed  this  to  hap- 
pen In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966.  The 
money  managers  kept  the  celling  at  5Vi  per- 
cent as  the  CD  volume  shrank,  because  they 
were  trying  to  fight  Inflation  by  curbing  bank 
loans  to  business. 

Although  still  worried  about  Inflation,  the 
Fed  Is  not  likely  to  allow  such  a  severe 
squeeze  on  the  banks  this  time. 

The  money  managers  fear  that  sharp  cur- 
tailment of  bank  lending  and  the  dumping  of 
securities  on  the  market  might  cause  finan- 
cial disorder,  rocket  interest  rates  Into  the 
stratosphere  and  push  the  economy  Into  a 
tallspln. 

In  retrospect,  they  feel  that  perhapw  the 
1966  squeeze  was  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

Therefore.  If  CD  rates  stay  glued  to  the 
present  celling  next  month,  the  Fed  probably 
will  ral.se  the  celling  to  give  banks  more  room 
to  maneuver  In  the  quest  for  money  to  lend 
and  Invest. 

But  a  higher  ceUIng  for  CDs  could  cause 
a  lot  of  problems. 

If  banks  are  allowed  to  pay  more  for  de- 
posits, savings  and  loan  associations  may 
have  trouble  holding  onto  present  deposits 
and  attracting  new  money. 

S&Ls  specialize  In  mortgage  lending  so  a 
scarcity  of  loanable  money  could  depress  the 
hoiislng  Industry,  which  Is  still  recovering 
painfully  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
troubles  of  the  S&Ls  last  year. 

The  Ped  probably  would  try  to  protect  the 
SSiljB  by  keeping  the  rate  celling  at  5  percent 
for  smaller  CDs  If  It  raised  the  6^  percent 
limit  on  CDs  of  tlOO.OOO  or  more.  The  smaller 
CDs  are  more  directly  competitive  with  the 
S&Ls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  attention  to  a  third  In- 
.stance  of  the  Johnson  admlnl.stratlon's 
dLscriminatlon  against  the  small  investor. 

On  December  14,  1967.  Fannie  Mae — 
a  Government  agency — sold  $250  million 
18-month  debentures  at  6.10  percent  in- 
terest. 

These  are  100  percent  Government- 
guaranteed  notes  and  just  as  sound  as 
any  regular  Treasury  obligation;  how- 
ever, to  make  sure  that  the  small  Investor 
could  not  benefit  from  this  high  Interest 
they  have  ruled  that  the  smallest  de- 
nomination bond  available  will  be  $5,000. 
Any  Investor  with  less  than  $5,000  can 
continue  to  loan  his  money  to  the  Gov- 


ernment at  4.15  percent  by  buying  series 
E  bonds. 

It  is  Ironic  to  find  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration  guilty  of  such  rank  discrimi- 
nation against  the  small  investor,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  making  speeches 
expressing  its  great  concern  for  the  little 
fellow.  In  fact,  to  paraphrase  that  great 
Englishman,  never  has  any  administra- 
tion said  so  much  about  its  concern  for 
the  little  man  and  done  so  little. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Fannie  Mae  Offering 
$250  Million  Debentures  at  6.10  Percent 
Interest  Rate,"  publi-shed  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Thursday,  December 
14,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bond  Markets  :  Fannie  Mab  Oftebino  $250 
Mn-uioN  Debentttres  at  6.10  I*ercent  In- 
terest Rate — Isstte  Matttres  in  Abottt  18 
Months — Acxnct  Skips  $1,000  Catecost — 
$5,000  Is  IjOwtst  Denomination 

Washington, — The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  la  offering  $250  nollUon  of 
debentures  today  at  6  IC^  Interest  rate,  Ray- 
mond H.  Lapln.  president,  announced. 

Priced  at  par.  the  Issue  of  approximately  18 
months'  maturity  will  be  dated  Dec  28,  1967. 
and  mature  June  10.  1969,  It  Is  being  offered 
through  Fannie  Mae's  fiscal  agent,  John  H. 
Claiborne  Jr.,  New  York,  and  a  national  sell- 
ing group  of  security  dealers. 

Net  proceeds,  the  agency  said,  will  be  used 
to  repay  borrowings  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  to  finance  Its  secondary-market  opera- 
tions. 

Pannle  Mae  Is  a  mixed  Oovemment-prt- 
vate  corporation  that  buys  home  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admimstra- 
tlon  or  backed  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion In  order  to  supply  fresh  funds  for  con- 
struction In  times  of  tight  money. 

The  agency  Is  omitting  Its  usual  $1,000  de- 
nonUnaUon  in  this  issue,  a  spokesman  said, 
the  step  Is  In  line  with  Johnson  Administra- 
tion efforts  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  "dl»- 
Intermedlatlon"  effect  of  high  money-market 
Interest  rates.  By  starting  with  a  $5,000  de- 
nomination a-s  the  smallest,  the  Government 
hopes  to  avoid  diverting  funds  from  such 
Intermediaries  as  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  which  It  doesn't  allow  to 
pay  as  lofty  a  rate.  The  debentures  will  also 
be  offered  in  denominations  of  $10,000.  $50.- 
000  and  $100,000. 

By  the  time  the  agency  gets  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale,  an  official  added.  It  appears  that 
practically  all  the  money  will  be  needed  to 
repay  temporary  loans  from  the  Treasury.  Al- 
though a  few  weeks  ago  the  agency  was 
tentatively  planning  to  make  Its  next  deben- 
ture offering  In  January,  the  .sale  was  moved 
to  December  because  the  market  then  U  apt 
to  be  less  congested,  he  added. 

The  Interest  rate  Is  substantially  higher 
than  on  the  agency's  last  debenture  offer  In 
October,  when  the  yield  was  6.83%. 
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TRIBUTE   TO   SAM    HUFF 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. "Men  fight  not  as  they  fought  In 
the  brave  days  of  old,"  Macaulay  once 
said.  To  those  who  follow  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  the  New  York  Giants' 
defensive  unit,  few  words  ring  as  truth- 
fully. As  the  Yankee  Stadium  partisans 
watch  with  hope  and  gloom,  their  minds 
must  at  times  look  back  to  the  heady 
days  of  the  late  1950'8,  when  the  Oianta 
defensive  unit  proclaimed  In  deed  the 
words  of  Marshal  Foch:  "They  shall  not 


pass— -or  ruui — or  lateral."  The  heart  of 
this  unit — the  captain  of  their  for- 
^^nes— is  one  of  the  men  who  lends  au- 
thentic greatness  to  the  world  of  sports, 
and  who  this  week  announced  his  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Sam  Huff. 

Sam  Huff— No.  70  in  his  8  years  with 
the  Giants  and  more  recently  with  the 
Wa&lungton  Redskins — was  middle-line- 
backer: the  most  challenging  of  posi- 
Uons  From  the  day  he  broke  in  as  a 
rookie  in  1956.  he  called  defensive  sig- 
nals, and  stayed  alert  for  line  plunge,  the 
off-tackle  slant,  and  the  quick  pass  over 
the  middle.  It  was  Sam  HulT  who  made 
the  Giants  the  most  feared  defensive 
team  in  the  league,  and  who  turned  the 
fans'  eyes  and  hearts  away  from  the 
glamour  of  the  offensive  backfield,  into 
the  middle  of  the  fury  that  Is  defense. 

Sam  Huff  was  a  great  ballplayer,  and 
a  great  leader.  Few  will  forget  one  three- 
game  stretch  In  1958  when  the  Giants 
scored  only  9  points  in  each  of  three 
games — and  won  two  of  them  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  defense,  and  of  Sam 
Huff. 

His  professional  world  was  a  violent 
world — but  Sam  did  not  leave  his  life 
on  the  football  field.  He  grew  up  in 
the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia,  and 
never  forgot  the  poverty  and  misery  he 
found  there.  His  work  in  benefits,  rais- 
ing funds  for  scholarships,  and  aid  to 
need>'  children.  Is  testimony  to  his  con- 
cern, 

Sam  also  weis  committed  to  action.  His 
work  for  the  late  President  Kennedy  in 
West  Virginia  was  tireless;  and  helped 
win  that  State  for  President  Kennedy  in 
1960.  He  did  as  much  in  that  primary  as 
any  other  man :  and  he  was  ever  in  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  gratitude  and  affection. 

Sam  Huff  is  leaving  football,  to  tackle 
a  new  and  challenging  career.  We  wish 
him  weir,  but  we  in  New  York  and 
Washington  will  miss  him  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  And  the  world  of  sports  is  a 
little  lesser,  now  that  No.  70  will  no 
longer  be  fighting  the  good  fight. 


PRESIDENT         JOHNSON         SPEAKS 
FIRMLY    ON    THE    PROBLEMS    OF 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  exceedingly  difficult  days  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  is  our  leader.  We  are 
citizens,  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
who  are  understandably  concerned  with 
the  problems  in  Vietnam. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic 
has  spoken  often  on  these  vexing  ques- 
tions. Editorial  cx)mment  on  Ills  words 
comes  pro  and  con. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Firm  Statements  on  Vietnam," 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  Monday,  November  20,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FntM  Statements  on  Vietnam 
President  Johnson  has  made  it  crytrtAl  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  weakening,  yielding  or 
compromising  on  what  he  believes  Is  right 
on  Vietnam.  In  statements  which  were  un- 
equivocal, be  has  informed  the  Communists, 
his  critics  In  the  United  States  and  his  fel- 
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low  countrymen  that  he  Intends  to  press  for- 
ward steadfastly  toward  the  goals  which  have 
been  set  In  Vietnam. 

These  goals  are  the  protection  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  a  resistance  to  ag- 
gression, and  the  establishment  of  conditions 
under  which  the  South  Vietnamese  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  kind  of  government 
they  wish. 

When  firm.  President  Johnson  was  not 
belligerent  He  did  not  threaten  the  enemy 
with  an  escalation  of  the  fighting  or  severer 
trials.  Indeed,  he  said  that  he  saw  no  in- 
crease In  American  troops  beyond  the  level 
already  authorized.  Furthermore,  although 
he  said  that  those  who  say  that  a  halt  In  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  stop  the 
war  were  misleading  the  people,  he  at  no 
point  categorically  ruled  out  such  a  step.  He 
was  also,  It  seemed  to  us,  at  great  pains  to 
speak  well  of  such  critics  as  were  reason- 
able, thoughful  and  sincere  in  their  disagree- 
ment with  him. 

If  anything  came  through  the  President's 
answers  to  newsmen's  questions.  It  was  his 
determination  to  press  on  with  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right  and  needful,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  opposition  and  criticism.  He 
Is  obviously  fortified  In  this  stand  by  his 
realization  that  every  president  has  had  to 
undergo  severe  criticism  and  that  many  of 
America's  wars  have  been  even  less  popular 
than  the  one  now  being  fought 

Particularly  interesting  as  President 
Johnson's  direct  warning  to  Hanoi  that  the 
later  would  gravely  deceive  Itself  if  It  be- 
lieved that  Washington  could  be  led.  pushed 
or  persuaded  to  abandon  Its  commitments  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  this  the  President  was 
clearly  seeking  to  counter  any  overweight 
which  Hanoi  might  be  tempted  to  give  to 
the  chorus  of  antiwar  statements  on  Ameri- 
ca's home  front. 

In  one  sense,  the  Johnson  statements  have 
cleared  the  air.  Obviously  they  will  not  lessen 
criticism  and  opposition;  Indeed,  the  latter 
as  well  as  a  feeling  of  frustration  by  many 
will  probably  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  tough  stand.  But  he  has  sunk 
without  trace  the  hope  of  those  who  believe 
that  they  can  Induce  the  White  House  to 
lessen  Its  objectives  in  Vietnam. 

This  must  not  mean,  however,  that  Wash- 
ington should  lessen  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  peace  through  negotia- 
tion. We  commend  the  White  House's  readi- 
ness to  support  the  call  for  a  United  Nations 
peace  effort.  Every  suggestion  for  peace  must 
b«  carefully  and  prayerfully  weighed.  This  is 
particularly  so.  since,  unhappily,  we  cannot 
feel  that  the  war  Is  progressing  to  the  degree 
that  the  President  himself  Implied. 


ACTIVmES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  letter  and  report  to  me  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

vs.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Financk, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  15. 1967. 
Hon.  MiKi  MANsriEU), 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  At  the  Chair- 
man's request.  I  am  forwarding  to  you  a 
li5t  of  bills  on  which  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  acted  and  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  during  the  First 
Session   of  the   Ninetieth   Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Vail. 


Committed  on  F'inajcck  Rkpok 

(90th  Congress,  first  session  i 
reventte 
HB.  6950:  Reetores  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreda- 
tion In  the  case  of  certain  property,  redefines 
suspension  period  property,  m»kes  other 
amendments  to  the  investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  prohibits 
the  appropriation  and  disbursement  of  funds 
under  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966  and  the  deslgnaUon  of  tl 
of  Income  tax  by  a  taxpayer  into  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  tmtll  guide- 
lines are  enacted  into  law.  (Pi..  90-26 
(6-13-67).) 

HH.  6098;  Provides  for  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  unUl  July  31,  1968; 
authorizes  the  President  to  raise  or  lower  the 
rate  of  tax;  provides  new  rules  for  admlnls- 
tenng  the  exemption  from  the  tax  for  sale 
of  foreign  stocks  held  by  Americans;  and 
makes  other  amendments  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act.  tP.L.  90-59  (7-31-67) .) 
H.R.  1282:  Provides  for  the  withdrawal  of 
wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars  without  pay- 
ment of  tax.  when  rendered  unfit  for  bever- 
age use,  and  perfects  record-keeping  require- 
ments with  regard  to  prior  American  owner- 
ship enacted  In  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1967.  (Pi.  90-73  i  8-29-67) .) 
HJR.  6056:  Provides  rules  to  facUltate  the 
determination  of  which  parent  Is  entitled  to 
the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  for 
children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated. (P.L.  90-78  I  8-31-67  H 

H  Jl.  4765 :  Relates  to  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment Of  certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended;  provides  a  carryback  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  where  the  Investment  credit  for 
a  year  Is  disallowed  by  reason  of  a  net  op- 
erating Io6fi  carryback  to  that  year;  allows 
certain  taxpayers  to  carry  net  operating 
losses  incurred  In  1967  and  1968  back  6  years 
and  forward  8  years  (text  of  8.  2262 1;  and 
enables  a  parent  and  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion, both  of  which  are  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, to  reorganize  as  brother-sister  corpo- 
rations under  a  holding  company  arrange- 
ment without  Incurring  UabUlty  for  the  phase 
three  tax.  (Awaiting  Presidential  acUon.) 

HJi.  3890:  Establishes  a  working  caplul 
fund  for  the  Department  of  the  Treastiry; 
and  provides,  In  "The  Honest  Election  Act  of 
1967".  an  Income  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions (50  St  of  a  contribution  of  up  to 
$50.00).  federal  funds.  If  chosen  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  private  contributions,  for  the  cam- 
paign expenditures  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  and  the  Senate,  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967  (text  of  8  1880), 
and  criminal  penalties  for  soliciting  votes 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  polling  place 
and  for  transporting  voters  to  the  polls. 
(Awaiting  Senate  floor  action  ) 

H.R.  6058:  Provides  for  rounding  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  for  purpKaeee 
of  computing  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigars 
and  allows  a  special  deduction  for  additions 
to  catastrophe  reserves  for  mortgage  guar- 
anty Instirance  companies  (the  text  of  this 
bill  Is  also  part  of  HJl.  1141,  which  Is  await- 
ing Presidential  acton).  (Awaiting  Senate 
floor  action.') 

RECIPaoCAI,  TRADE  AND  TARIFT 

H.R.  286:  Permits,  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dlcyanlmlde  and  of  limestone  when 
imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement  (latter  U  the  text  of  H.R.  1141) .  (PJ*. 
90-14  (5-5-67).) 

HR.  4880:  Extends,  until  June  80,  19B7,  the 
time  for  requesting  refund  of  duty  tmder  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  and 
extends  for  a  period  of  one  year  the  present 
temporary  programs  established  under  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  (Pi.. 
90-36  (6-29-67).) 
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H.R.  6615:  Continues  until  the  cloee  of 
June  30.  1969,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duUee  for  metal  scrap  (PX..  90-46  (7-a-67).) 
H.R.3349:  Continues  until  the  close  of 
September  30.  1967,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  formfl  of  nickel.  (PX.  90- 
48  ( 7-7-67 1 . ) 

HR.  3662:  Continues  until  the  close  of 
June  30.  1970,  the  existing  suspenalon  of 
duties  on  manganese  ore  (Including  ferrugi- 
nous ore)  and  related  products.  (PX.  90—49 
( 7-7-67 ).» 

HJR.  1566:  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
a  four-octave  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
Northfleld  and  Moxint  Vernon  Schoola.  East 
Northfleld,  Maaaachusetts.  (Private  Law  90- 
66  (8-11-67).) 

H  R.  1886:  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
one  mass  spectrometer  and  one  rtieogonlo- 
meter  for  the  use  of  Princeton  University, 
Princeton.  New  Jersey.  (Private  Law  90-66 
(8-11-67).) 

HJl.  3029;  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple  Heights, 
Ohio.   (Private  Law  90-67  (8-11-67).) 

B.B..  3737:  Provide*  for  the  free  entry  of  a 
carillon  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside.  (Private  Law  90-68  (8- 
ll-«7).) 

HJl.  4934:  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
one  mass  si>ectrometer  for  the  use  of  Indiana 
University.  (Private  Law  90-69  (8-11-67).) 

H.R.  4977:  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of  a 
trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonlometer  for 
the  use  of  Northwestern  University.  (Private 
Law  90-70  (8— 11-67) .) 

HM.  2470:  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of  Tufts 
University.  Boeton,  Blassachusetts.  one 
Perkln  Elmer  Automatic  Digital  Polarlmeter 
with  accessories  for  the  use  of  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  College.  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts 
(text  of  S.  1380),  and  one  gas-llquld  chro- 
matograph  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  the  iiassachusetts  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  (text  of  S.  1381).  (Private 
Law  90-82  (8-28-67).) 

H.R.  664  Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts  thereof 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  (Awaiting 
Presidential  action.) 

HJl.  1141:  Permits  duty-free  treatment  of 
limestone,  when  Imported  to  be  used  in  the 
manufactiire  of  cement,  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  In  lieu  of  above 
language  of  House-passed  bill,  which  became 
amendment  to  Hit.  286  (PL.  90-14).  ex- 
tends until  December  31.  1969.  time  within 
which  Vietnam  servicemen  may  qualify  for 
$60  exemption  from  tariffs  for  gifts  sent  to 
the  United  States,  permits  under  certain 
conditions  importers  to  transj>ort  merchan- 
dise from  the  Port  of  Entry  to  a  customs 
bonded  warehouse  without  Incurring  liabil- 
ity for  the  duty  Involved  until  withdrawn 
from  the  warehouse,  provides  for  rounding 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  cigars,  and  allows  a  special  deduc- 
tion for  addltlon.<i  to  catastrophe  reserves 
for  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance  companies. 
(Awaiting  Presidential  action.) 

HJl.  2155:  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries, 
and  permits  under  certain  conditions  Im- 
porters to  transport  merchandise  from  the 
port  of  entry  to  a  customs  bonded  ware- 
hotwe  without  Incurring  liability  for  the 
duty  Involved  until  withdrawn  from  the 
warehouse  (latter  is  also  provision  of  H.R. 
1141,  which  Is  awaiting  Presidential  action). 
(Awaiting  Senate  floor  action.) 

VETERANS 

3  16:  Extends  full  wartime  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  dependents:  In- 
creases educational  allowances  and  broadens 
opportunities  under  the  'Cold  War  O.I.  bill"; 
and  provides  a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  with 
respect    to    non-service-connected    pensions 


similar  to  the  Increase  Congress  voted  in  the 
89th  Congress  for  those  receiving  compensa- 
Uon  growing  out  of  death  or  disability.  (PX. 
90-77  (8-31-67).) 

PtTBLIC     DEBT 

H.R.  4573:  Provides,  for  the  period  ending 
on  June  30,  1967.  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  Sec.  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  (PX.  90-3 
(3-2-67).) 

H.R.  10867:  Increases  the  pubUc  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  Sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  to  Wea  billion  effective  on  July  1. 
1967,  temporarily  Increases  this  debt  limita- 
tion by  $7  billion,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1969,  up  to  June  30  of  each  fiscal  year,  and 
Includes  the  face  amount  of  any  Federal 
National  Mortgage  AssoclaOon  participation 
certificates  Issued  during  fiscal  year  1968  in 
determining  the  debt  subject  to  limitation. 
(P.L.  90-39    (6-30-67).) 

SOCIAI.     8ECURITT 

H.R.  12080:  Provides  13  percent  Increases  In 
social  security  benefits  with  a  26  p>ercent  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  benefit;  makes  other 
improvements  In  the  OASDI,  Medicare,  Medi- 
caid and  public  welfare  programs;  initiates 
a  new  work-training  program  for  recipients 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children; 
finances  Increased  supportive  child  welfare 
services;  limits  the  extent  of  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  Medicaid  program;  consolidates 
and  Increases  authorizations  for  child  health 
programs  and  grunts  and  provides  funds  for 
the  training  of  social  work  personnel.  (Await- 
ing Presidential  action.) 

UEARINOS     ONLY 

ProfKJsed  cut-off  of  welfare  funds  to  the 
State  of  Alabama.  (Hearings  held  January 
25  and  February  23,  1967. ) 

Trade  Policies  and  the  Kennedy  Round. 
(Hearing  held  March  10,  1967  ) 

3.  2100:  Provides  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  In  urban  poverty  areas.  (Hear- 
ings held  September  14,  15.  and  18,  1967.) 

The  norulnatlon  of  Stanley  D.  Metzger  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  (Hearing  held  on 
September  28.  1967.) 

ProfKjsal.s  to  Impose  Import  quotas  on  vari- 
ous commodities.  (Hearings  held  on  October 
18,  19,  20,  1967  ) 


A  FIGHT  FOR  A  BETTER  LIFE 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  important  and  compelling 
national  issues  were  discussed  openly, 
honestly,  and  energetically.  This  Is  noth- 
ing new,  however;  the  organized  labor 
movement  in  the  United  Slates  has  made 
con.slstent  contributions  to  a  working  di- 
alog for  demix^racy 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  note 
the  contribution  of  one  very  dedicated 
labor  representative,  Evelyn  Dubrow,  As 
legislative  representative  for  the  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Un- 
ion, Evelyn  Dubrow  is  characteristically 
a  leader — a  leader  In  progressive,  con- 
structive labor  legislation.  It  Is  partic- 
ularly refreshing  to  work  with  Evie,  be- 
cause she  is  proud  of  her  accomplish- 
ments and  her  objectives.  Pride  rubs  off 
on  those  who  contact  It.  and  I  am  proud 
to  claim  Evelyn  Dubrow  as  an  ally  in  the 
cause  of  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  Na- 
tion's workers. 

It  Is  through  the  patient,  precise  re- 
porting of  Miss  Dubrow  that  the  455.000 
members  of  the  ILGWU  carry  on  effec- 
tive communications  with  Congress  and 
the  general  public.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  disfavor  with  which  some 
people  view  the  process  of  "special  inter- 


est lobbying,"  but  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  without  the  assistance  and  support 
of  concerned  groups  and  Individuals,  we 
would  be  less  than  effective  as  spokes- 
men for  our  public. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  December  1  edi- 
tion of  Justice,  the  ILGWU  paper,  rec- 
ognition is  given  this  function  of  the 
union  movement  Evelyn  Dubrow,  the 
ILGWU,  and  the  other  Americans  who 
make  up  the  AFL-CIO,  ought  to  be  proud 
of  the  part  they  play  in  what  the  edi- 
torial calls  a  "fight  for  a  better  life." 
We  want  to  Join  in  that  flght,  but  we 
are  virtually  powerless  to  act  unless  we 
continue  to  receive  the  encouragement 
and  enthusiastic  participation  of  the 
labor  movement. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  re- 
cent AFL-CIO  convention,  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  labor  movement 
to  all  of  us,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Population  200,000,(X)0  Plus 
With  no  Bi>eclal  effort  at  all,  the  nation 
Istst  month  (massed  the  200.(X)0.000  popula- 
tion mark  Without  eJther  baby  bonuses  or 
organized  family  planning,  we  have  moved 
Inexorably  toward  the  record  count,  many 
mistaking  this  statistic  In  biology  for  a  meas- 
ure of  our  ethical  well-being  and  economic 
good  health. 

We  should  rather  stop  to  consider  that  In 
most  areas  of  the  world,  population  growth 
rises  In  direct  proportion  to  poverty  Other 
nations,  nowhere  near  as  well  off  as  we  are, 
far  outstrip  us  In  the  rate  of  Increase  of  their 
p>opulatlon,  their  poverty  and  the  consequent 
pvroblems.  The  cxDncluslon  Is  Inescapable  that 
denied  all  else,  human  beings  cannot  be  de- 
nied offspring. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  who  argxie  that  the 
only  elective  block  to  the  Increasing  popula- 
tion explosion  with  which  the  world  will 
have  to  deal  will  be  the  more  effective  spread 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living.  By  Increasing 
human  desires  for  the  good  things  of  life. 
by  expanding  the  horizons  of  ambition,  by 
making  available  educational  and  business 
channels  for  achievement,  family  units  are 
Induced  to  limit  their  size  In  order  to  make 
better  uses  of  tlielr  resources. 

Greater  availability  of  education,  better 
health  and  housing  and  economic  security 
have  been  the  constant  goals  of  the  middle 
class.  There  Is  a  8lj«ng  tendency  in  oiir  time 
to  be  disdainful  of  middle-class  Ideals.  Vocal 
dissident  groups  denounce  them  as  being 
tawdry  and  materialistic  but  offer  dlsafflUa- 
tlon  from  life's  problems  as  an  alternate. 

There  Is  also  a  tendency  In  some  quarters 
to  condemn  the  organized  labor  movement 
by  charging  It  with  having  gone  middle  class. 
The  mass  of  Its  members,  through  (Organized 
effort,  have  reached  many  of  the  elementary 
goals  for  which — In  a  more  primitive  time — 
they  fought  their  hUtorlc  strikes 

The  fight  for  a  better  life  begins  with  the 
drive  for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that  the 
achievement  of  a  better  life  for  the  mass  of 
Americans  will  require  the  spread — not  cur- 
tailment— of  middle  class  ideals.  The  his- 
tory of  this  nation  is  the  story  of  a  levelling 
up  from  the  bottom  and  down  from  the  top 
of  our  social  structure  toward  an  ezpaiulon 
of  the  vast  middle. 

As  the  AFL-CIO  goes  Into  national  con- 
vention this  week  It  faces  an  agenda  of  the 
unfinished  tasks  of  otir  time.  It  ought  to  be 
clear  to  all  that  middle  class  or  not.  It  Is 
the  organized  labor  movement  of  this  na- 
tion— and  not  offside  clamor  groups — that 
has  been  the  most  revolutionary  forc«  In  our 
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history   by   constantly   striving  for  the  im- 
nrovement  of  the  general  welfare. 

Delegates  to  that  convention  will  be  con- 
sidering resolutions  and  programs  calling  for 
increased  security  for  Americans  through 
full  employment,  for  more  and  bett«r  schools, 
for  the  building  of  model  cities  and  the 
construction  of  decent  homes,  for  fair 
houRlng  and  consumer  protection  and  the 
further  elimination  of  poverty— middle-class 

Ideals  all  ^    ^ 

History  provides  few  certainties,  but  one 
of  them  seems  to  be  that  while  dictatorships 
from  above  or  below  are  doomed  to  fall,  tak- 
ing a  terrible  toll.  It  is  the  middle  mass  of 
humanity  that  has  endured  In  a  steady 
striving  for  Improvement  for  all. 


THIN  ANTIBALLISnC  MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  FULBHIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  by  the  administration  to 
begin  the  construction  of  a  thin  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  has  not  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  our  Nation's 
distinguished  millLary  scientists.  In  a 
Look  magazine  article  of  November  28, 
1967,  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  former  as- 
sistant to  the  President  for  science  and 
technology,  and  now  provost  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
points  to  the  risks  involved  in  making  the 
decision  to  spend  up  to  $6  bUlion  on  this 
initial  nuclear  defense  system.  Dr,  Wies- 
ner makes  persuasive  arguments  against 
the  usefulness  of  these  missiles  in  an  age 
of  quick  obsolescence.  He  points  to  the 
overwhelming  advanUge  any  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  system  can  have  against 
a  defense  of  this  type. 

Mr.  President,  our  future  military  se- 
curity involves  questions  which  demand 
a  most  intensive  analysis  and  not  the 
superficial  debate  which  preceded  the 
announcement  that  construction  of  these 
missile  sites  would  begin  in  the  near 
luture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
article,  entitled  "The  Case  Against  the 
Antiballistic  Missile  System,"  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Case  Against  thi  Antiballistic 

Missile  System 

(By  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 

When  China  exploded  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
waves  of  concern  spread  around  the  world. 
Renewed  calls  were  raised  In  the  United 
States  for  a  defense  that  would  protect  us 
from  Chinese  nuclear  ballistic  missiles.  These 
calls  have  now  been  heeded  by  President 
Johnson.  Scientists  agree  that  neither  the 
United  SUtes  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  pro- 
tect Itself  completely  from  a  nuclear  attack 
by  the  other.  But  as  long  as  Communist 
China's  primitive  missile  force  Is  very  small, 
some  protection  can  be  achieved— and  this  Is 
what  the  President  has  decided  to  buy.  Be- 
cause he  couldn't  persuade  the  Russians  to 
consider  limitations  on  missile  defenses,  the 
President  has  now  ordered  the  building  of  a 
"thin"  defensive  system  to  protect  us  from 
the  Chinese.  The  logic  of  the  President's  de- 
cision seems  mighty  tortured. 

The  word  In  Washington  Is  that  President 
Johnson  was  forced  to  bend  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mlUtary,  congressional  and  in- 
dustrial sponsors  of  the  antlbalUstlc-mlssUe 
system.  Enormous  pressure  certainly  existed, 
but  such  pressure  on  a  President  to  build  a 
missile-defense  system  Is  not  new.  Both  Pres- 


ident Elsenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
were  exposed  to  It.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions  President  Kennedy  had  to  make 
concerned  the  Nlke-Zeus  ml&sUe-defense  sys- 
tem The  pressures  on  him  were  Uemendous, 
but  after  long,  careful  study,  he  decided,  on 
technical  grounds,  not  to  build  the  Nlke- 
Zeus.  Today,  we  know  that  to  have  built  that 
system  would  have  wasted  between  $20  and 
»30  billion.  It  would  have  been  already  ob- 
solete. I  am  certain  that  the  system  we  are 
now  planning  will  be  regarded  as  Ineffective 
before  It  Is  Installed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  estimates 
that  the  United  SUtes  could  build  an  ABM 
system  (for  between  $3  and  $6  billion)  that 
would  provide  a  reasonably  effecUve  defense 
against  Chinese  ballistic  missiles— for  10  to 
15  years  But  he  concedes  that  such  a  system 
would  do  us  little  good  against  an  attack  by 
the  Russians.  Even  If  the  thin  ABM  system 
Is  as  effective  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
says — and  I  strongly  question  this — should 
we  take  the  portentous  step  of  deploying  an 
ABM  system  for  protection  against  Red 
China?  i  think  we  should  not. 

In  his  long  statement  announcing  the 
President's  decision  to  build  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  system.  Secretary  McNamara  concludes 
that  the  arguments  marginally  support  Its 
construction  This  Is  obviously  a  matter  of 
Judgment  I  think  the  arguments  are  over- 
whelmingly against  buUdlng  It.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  decision  could  be  as  wrong 
and  have  as  serious  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional consequences  as  the  disastrous  conclu- 
sion six  years  ago  that  a  few  military  advisers 
and  some  weapons  would  lead  to  an  early 
victory  for  South  Vietnam's  forces. 

In  the  late  1950's.  the  United  States  first 
began  to  examine  the  problem  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  At  that  time,  the 
only  useful  concept  involved  low-altitude  in- 
terceptor missiles  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Idea  was  that  radars  would  track 
an  incoming  enemy  missile  and  guide  our 
"antl-mlBSlle  missile"  near  enough  so  that 
the  nuclear  warhead,  exploded  at  the  right 
time,  would  destroy  the  enemy  missile.  One 
defensive  rocket  would  be  fired  against  each 
Incoming  object.  But  an  enemy  could  easily 
confuse  the  radars — by  Including  along  with 
the  real  nuclear  warheads  hlgh-altltude  "de- 
coys," such  as  lightweight  metallic  balloons. 
Since  decoys  break  up  or  slow  dowTa  when 
they  hit  the  earth's  atmosphere,  we  hoped 
that  by  waiting,  we  could  pick  out  the  real 
warheads  and  launch  a  defensive  attack. 
The  antimissile  missiles  would  have  to  be 
placed  near  each  city  to  be  defended,  and 
the  tremendous  heat  and  blast  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  the  defensive  warheads,  low 
over  the  cities,  could  Inflict  terrible  clvlUan 
casualties.  It  was  possible  that  such  a  de- 
fensive svstem  would  do  as  much  damage 
as  enemy  warheads  The  Nlke-Zeus  plans, 
therefore.  Included  a  major  fallout-shelter 
program. 

During  the  past  two  years.  It  has  appeared 
feasible  to  build  hlgh-altltude  defensive  mls- 
sUes  for  use  against  small-scale  attacks.  The 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  hlgh-altltude  mis- 
siles would  be  exploded  far  out  In  space— m 
an  attempt  to  destroy  both  the  decoys  and 
the  real  enemy  warheads.  In  this  way,  some 
defense  of  a  much  wider  region,  farther 
from  each  antimissile  site,  would  be  possible. 
The  proposal  is  that,  with  enough  sites,  the 
entire  United  States  can  be  protected.  But 
thU  will  not  work  If  an  attacker  staggers  his 
decoys  and  warheads  In  time  and  spreads 
them  over  a  large  area,  or  precedes  them  by 
a  nuclear  explosion  of  his  own  to  "black 
out"  our  defending  radars.  High-altitude  de- 
fense represents  an  Improved  approach  to  the 
problem  of  defense  against  ballistic  mlasUes, 
but  It  Is  by  no  means  a  solution. 

The  basic  technical  fact  about  an  ABM  de- 
fense is  that  a  sophisticated  opponent  can 
overcome  anv  defense  currently  possible.  Of- 
fense has  all  of  the  advantages,  any  defense 
system  can  be  overpowered. 


Today,  the  nuclear  powers  rely  on  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  their  offensive  missiles  to 
keep  the  peace.  A  powerful  Incentive,  there- 
fore, exists  for  either  side  to  Increase  its  of- 
fenslve-mlsslle  forces  the  moment  the  other 
starts  to  buUd  an  ABM  system. 

The  Russians  appear  to  be  building  a  sim- 
ple ABM  defense  around  Moscow,  and  possibly 
other  areas,  though  It  Is  yet  tmclear  that 
they  have  decided  on  a  full-scale,  antlmlaslle 
defense  system.  In  response,  the  United 
States  has  taken  steps  to  add  decoys  and 
multiple  warheads  to  Its  own  offensive-mis- 
sile force.  These  actions  on  our  part  are  still 
quite  limited,  but  the  steps  we  have  already 
taken,  especially  the  Introduction  of  multi- 
ple warheads  on  each  missile  to  overwhelm 
possible  Soviet  defenses.  wlU  greatly  Increase 
the  number  of  missile  warheads  In  our  in- 
ventory. The  Russians  appear  to  have  been 
taking  similar  steps  In  anticipation  of  a  U.S. 
decision  to  buUd  an  ABM  system.  An  ABM 
system  In  the  VS.  will  sUmulate  the  Soviets 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  offensive  war- 
heads. 

The  United  States  U  earnestly  seeking 
some  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
limit  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems  and 
nUBslles,  In  order  to  forestall  a  new  spiral  In 
the  arms  race.  Unofficial  conversations  have 
been  held  with  individual  Rtisslans,  but  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  discussions 
started  at  an  official  government  level.  In 
Glassboro,  President  Johnson  repeated  to 
Mr  KoEvgtn  our  wUlkigness  to  explore  the 
problem'  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  seem 
ready  to  discuss  such  questloniB — yet.  But 
there  Is  no  need  for  us  to  rush  into  an  ABi£ 
deployment. 

There  Is  Uttie  relation  between  a  Russian 
decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  (if,  Indeed, 
they  have  made  a  decision  for  more  than  an 
experimental  system)  and  such  a  decision 
here.  Our  security  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered If  the  RtJsslans  Installed  an  effective 
ABM  defense  that  could  prevent  our  mlssUe 
force  from  reaching  their  territory  and  if 
they  simultaneously  developed  an  effective 
defense  against  our  Strategic  Air  F-orce 
bombers — something  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  far.  Since  It  Is  obvious  folly  for  ua 
to  build  a  defense  against  missiles  while  we 
also  are  so  vulnerable  to  a  bomber  attack, 
the  Pentagon  has  quietly  decided  to  spend 
four  bUllon  more  dollars  Improving  our  air- 
defense  system. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  really  effective  anti- 
missile system  is  remotely  possible  for  either 
the  U.S."  or  the  Russians.  And  even  if  the 
Russians  could  develop  one,  and  a  truly  ef- 
fective defense  against  our  SAC  bombers  as 
well,  our  installing  an  ABM  system  would  not 
restore  our  powers  of  deterrence.  Only  Im- 
provements In  our  own  offensive-missile 
force,  including  "penetration  aids"  such  as 
decoys  and  electronic  Jammers  tc  ensure  that 
our  missiles  could  get  through  the  Russian 
defense,  could  achieve  this.  This  is  our  De- 
fense Department's  basic  strategy. 

The  United  States  has  embarked  on  a  large, 
expensive  program  of  outfitting  ballistic  mis- 
sives with  multiple  warheads  and  other  de- 
vleee  to  penetrat*  Russian  defenses  We  have 
also  started  a  $2  billion  program  to  replace 
our  submarine -based  Polaris  missiles  with 
the  larger  Poseidon  missiles,  which  can  carry 
more  and  better  penetration  aids.  As  long  as 
we  continue  to  Improve  our  missile  forcas 
and  nwdntaln  our  B-62  bomber  force,  our 
deterrent  power  will  remain  effective.  An 
ABM  system  Is  not  required  to  preserve  the 
power  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrents. 
We  should  build  an  ABM  system  only  if  it 
gives  us  greater  security.  And  In  deciding  tills, 
we  must  aaeume  that  the  Russians  will  re- 
spond to  our  ABM  systam  by  upgrading  and 
enlarging  their  mlssUe  force — Just  as  we  are 
doing  in  response  to  their  ABM  activities.  If 
the  Russians  were  to  do  this,  an  American 
ABM  systwm  woiUd  leave  tia  with  less  security 
and  more  vulnerable  to  doetruction. 
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Secretary  McNamara  and  many  propoaenta 
of  an  ABM  system  concede  that  an  antl- 
Sovlet  ABM  defense  would  not  be  worth  the 
huge  expense,  because  the  Russians  could 
nullify  Its  effectiveness  at  considerably  lower 
coat  to  themselves.  So  the  proponents  now 
argue:  We  can  at  least  provide  ourselves  with 
protection  against  Red  China  at  a  more  mod- 
est cost  and  without  starting  a  new  Russian- 
American  arms  spiral.  Is  this  so?  Again,  I 
think  not. 

An  ABM  system  would  grant  us  some  pro- 
tection against  China's  missiles  during  the 
early  years  of  Its  missile  buildup;  but  this 
protection  would  not  be  complete,  and  It 
would  be  short-lived,  certainly,  much  shorter 
than  15  years.  Once  the  Chinese  can  build 
Intercontinental  missiles,  the  cost  to  them 
of  producing  additional  missiles  would  be 
relatively  small  (perhaps  *5  to  $10  million 
per  missile) .  Within  a  short  time,  they  would 
have  enough  missiles  (say.  50  to  100)  to 
penetrate  our   "anti-Chinese"  ABM  system. 

The  Chinese  would  certainly  build  pene- 
tration aids  Into  their  missile  force.  The 
techniques  of  designing  such  aids  are  neither 
highly  complex  nor  exceedingly  costly  (one 
can  learn  all  about  them  In  American  aero- 
space JoumtOs).  I  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  an  ABM  system  will  give  us  either  com- 
plete or  lasting  protection  against  Chinese 
missiles.  I  am  convinced  we  must  rely  Instead 
on  the  offensive  deterrent,  as  we  must  with 
the  Russians;  that  is,  we  must  rely  on  our 
known  ability  to  retaliate  devastatlngly  In 
case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Ten  percent  of  our 
SAC  bomber  force  could  kill  200  million 
Chinese. 

I  am  very  skeptical  that  any  ABM  system 
based  on  the  present  approach  will  ever 
work  at  Its  calculated  effectiveness.  No  one 
has  even  succeeded  In  developing  an  anti- 
aircraft defense  that  Is  as  much  as  ten  per- 
cent effective  (three  percent  Is  a  more  com- 
mon actual  effectiveness).  An  ABM  system 
that  was  only  this  effective  would  be  almost 
worthless.  EJven  If  an  ABM  system  were  as 
much  as  90  percent  effective.  It  could  still 
not  prevent  an  opponent  from  Inflicting  mil- 
lions of  fatalities  on  us. 

Besides,  whenever  an  ABM  system  might 
be  Installed,  how  could  a  realistic  test  be 
made?  We  could  not  Are  missiles  at  It  (It 
would  be  located  within  the  continental 
United  SUtea),  and  from  hard  experience 
during  World  War  II,  we  know  that  far 
simpler  devices  (such  as  submarine  torpe- 
does) fall  to  work  the  first  time.  I  realize 
that  a  model  system  Is  being  tested  on 
Kwajaleln,  but  these  tests  are  under  lab- 
oratory conditions  and  carmot  simulate  a 
natlonvirlde  Installation  manned  by  OI's  and 
technicians.  Even  If  we  were  willing  to  flro 
missiles  at  the  system,  the  test  would  not  be 
completely  realistic,  for  we  would  be  testing 
against  our  missiles,  not  enemy  warheads. 
Pew  competent  people  expect  the  extremely 
complex  ABM  system  to  work  the  first  time; 
yet  It  must  to  have  any  effect! 

There  will  always  remain  a  big  chance  that 
even  If  the  system  Is  working  as  designed.  It 
will  not  Intercept  all  of  the  enemy  missiles. 
They  will  obviously  know  how  our  ABM  sys- 
tem works;  we  will  know  little  about  their 
offensive  weapons.  Imagine  the  advantage  a 
football  team  would  have  If  It  knew  precisely 
Its  opponents'  defense  on  every  play.  Re- 
member that  If  a  single  enemy  nuclear  wea- 
pon leaks  through  the  defense  to  a  city,  the 
city  win  be  destroyed. 

Besides,  the  Chinese  could  bypass  our  ABM 
system  completely — either  with  low-altitude 
missiles  launched  from  submarines  or  with 
aircraft,  which,  surprisingly  enough,  are  more 
difficult  to  intercept  than  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  because  they  come  In  at 
relatively  low  altitude  and  do  not  follow 
predictable  trajectorlea  the  way  a  mlasUe 
does.  We  simply  cannot  rely  upon  an  ABM 
system  to  g^lve  us  a  sure  defense  against  a 
Chinese  attack. 


Many  people  also  fear  that  the  deterrent 
power  on  which  we  rely  against  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  be  effective  against  China. 
The  exceptional  anxiety  expressed  each  time 
the  Chinese  carry  out  a  nuclear  test  seems 
related  not  to  their  military  potential  but 
to  our  view  of  them  as  Irrational  or  un- 
stable. This  anxiety  rises  more  from  Chinese 
rhetoric  than  Chinese  actions.  Although  the 
words  of  China's  leaders  have  been  Inflam- 
matory in  the  extreme.  In  action,  they  have 
been  exceedingly  cautious. 

China's  actual  military  capacity  Is,  most 
likely  for  decades  to  oome,  hardly  compa- 
rable to  that  of  either  the  United  States,  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Chinese  have  an  ex- 
tremely limited  Industrial  capacity  (until 
now,  they  have  produced  no  aircraft  of  their 
own!) .  They  also  lack  the  broad  base  of  tech- 
nically trained  manpower  that  Is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  modern  military  establish- 
ment. Nonetheless,  they  have  made  remark- 
able progress  In  developing  nuclear  weaponry. 
They  took  less  time  than  any  of  the  other 
nuclear  powers  to  carry  out  a  thermonuclear 
explosion.  In  this,  they  received  considerable 
help  from  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  late  IQSO's, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  technological  In- 
formation from  op>en  sources  and  their  own 
Intelligence  network.  And  they  do  appear  to 
be  making  progress  on  missiles  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  weapons.  Apparently,  they 
launched  one  of  their  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
short-range  missile.  Though  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  a  Chinese  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile, we  know  that  their  resources  are  ade- 
quate to  develop  one  and.  I  believe,  produce 
It  in  moderate  numbers  (100-200)  In  less 
than  a  decade. 

During  the  late  1960's,  many  statements  by 
Chinese  leaders  minimized  the  Importance  of 
nuclear  weapons,  tirgulng  that  they  did  not 
really  change  the  relative  power  balance.  We 
heard  boasts  that  China  alone  among  the 
great  powers  would  be  able  to  survive  a  nu- 
clear war  All  this  has  changed.  The  Chinese 
now  renounce  any  Intention  of  being  the  first 
to  use  their  nuclear  weapons,  and  they  show 
every  sign  of  a  growing  sophistication  In  nu- 
clear matters,  which  is  to  be  expected  as  they 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  terrible  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions. 

It  Is  China's  neighbors,  not  we,  who  would 
be  most  directly  threatened  by  any  Chinese 
missile  force,  and  an  ABM  system  in  the 
U.S.  would  be  of  little  help  to  them.  We 
could  not  deploy  an  ABM  system  In  India 
and  Japan;  they  are  too  close  to  China  to 
permit  the  system  to  work  effectively.  What, 
then,  must  the  leaders  and  people  of  Japan 
and  India  think  as  we  make  plans  to  hide 
under  an  ABM  umbrella  while  they  have  no 
way  to  defend  themselves?  If  the  United 
States  is  so  fearful  of  China  that  It  must  cre- 
ate an  ABM  defense,  should  not  Japan  and 
India  conclude  that  it  is  time  for  them  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Chinese?  There  Is 
no  easier  way  for  us  to  build  up  China  In 
Asian  eyes.  No  Asian  can  afford  to  believe 
that  we  are  prepared  to  lose  New  York  to 
counter  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  against 
them.  Some  IndlAn  officials  are  already  ask- 
ing for  a  mlssUe-defenslve  system. 

Can  we  build  a  limited  ABM  system  to 
protect  us  against  China  without  stimulating 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  with  an  offen- 
sive-force buildup  of  Its  own?  I  think  not. 
Just  as  we  are  enlarging  otir  missile  forces 
because  we  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  building  a  limited  or  an 
extensive  ABM  system,  so  the  Russians  could 
not  wait  to  see  whether  our  system  would  be 
a  limited  one  before  embarking  on  an  offen- 
slve-mlssUe  buildup.  Even  if.  as  the  President 
proposes,  we  build  a  thin  ABM  system.  It 
would  be  unlikely  to  remain  small;  pressures 
from  the  military  and  Industrial  establish- 
ment to  Improve — and  expand — It  would  be 
Irresistible.  Most  military  planners  expect 
the  system  to  expand  rapidly,  and  In  fact  do 
not  consider  the  Initial  system  to  be  of  much 


use.  This  Is  the  reality  of  the  President's 
decision.  I  am  convinced  that  once  we  decide 
to  take  the  ABM  route,  we  cannot  avoid  an 
enlarged  arms  race. 

Three  other  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  are  not  generally  appreciated. 
First,  an  expanded  ABM  system  will  b« 
needed  eventually  to  cope  with  decoys  and 
multiple  warheads.  It  will  almost  certainly 
raise  the  Issue  of  fallout  shelters  to  protect 
the  population  both  from  Russian  nuclear 
weajjons  and  our  own  protective  system. 

Secondly,  no  one  has  bothered  to  mention 
the  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
that  It  wUl  cost  to  mamtain  and  operate  even 
this  thin  system  or  the  billions  of  dollars  It 
would  take  to  run  the  final  one 

Finally,  our  only  substantial  arms  limita- 
tion accomplishment,  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  is  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  this  step-up 
In  the  arms  race.  The  developers  of  the  ABM 
system  will  soon  be  telling  us  that  they  can- 
not assure  Its  effectiveness  without  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  on  the 
President  to  renounce  the  treaty  In  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  and  protecting 
our  multl-bllUon-dolIar  Investment  will  be 
overwhelming. 

The  United  States  and  Rvis&la  are  learning 
to  work  together  to  create  a  more  rational 
world  order.  Gone  are  those  deep  fears  of  a 
surprise  attack  that  dominated  the  1950'«. 
The  best  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  Joint 
efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  arms  race.  Such 
efforts  will  be  Impossible  If  each  side  is  forced 
to  offset  the  defensive  and  offensive  buildup 
of  the  other. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  and  live  with  a  "de- 
terrent balance."  We  have  done  It  with  the 
Russians.  We  will  have  to  with  the  Chinese. 
There  Just  is  no  way  to  avoid  this;  there  U 
no  magical  or  technical  escape  from  the  di- 
lemmas of  the  nuclear  age  through  defense. 
A  sensible  course  would  be  to  reduce  greatly 
the  offenslve-mlsslle  forces  on  both  sides, 
achlevmg  the  deterrence  with  much  less 
danger  to  all  of  us. 

Like  most  other  scientists  who  have  studied 
Its  problems.  I  am  convinced  that  much 
mutually  coordinated  disarmament  is  tech- 
nically achievable  with  considerably  less 
risk,  effort  smd  cost  than  la  Involved  In  our 
current  deterrent  positions.  The  blocks  to 
disarmament  are  political  and  psychological, 
not  technical.  Unfortunately,  disarmament 
has  no  effective  p>olltlcal  support,  no  vested 
Interests  backing  It.  and  no  power  base  in 
the  Government  bureaucracy  or  In  the  Cksn- 
gress.  Some  of  the  same  senators  who  have 
been  pressing  the  President  to  spend  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  defense  against  a  missile 
attack  have  consistently  tried  to  cut  the 
tiny  budget  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Substantial  balanced  dis- 
armament Is  sensible,  safe  and  technically 
achievable,  and  even  pyartial  disarmament 
would  release  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  constructive  uses.  But  It  is  not  coming 
very  fast.  Until  statesmen  take  disarmament 
efforts  seriously  and  fashion  international 
security  arrangements  more  appropriate  to 
the  nuclear  age  we  all  live  In,  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  Is  an  Increasingly  nightmarish  peace 
Insured  by  only  a  balance  of  terror. 

A  real  defense  against  nuclear-armed  mis- 
siles is  a  mirage.  Our  only  real  security  lies 
In  peace  Itself.  Nuclear  weapons  are  Just  too 
potent  for  effective  defense.  The  best  defense 
Is  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war. 
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LABOR  MOVEMENT  SEEKS  CHANCE 
FOR  GREATER  SERVICE  TO  POOR 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  no  one 
knows  the  problems,  the  frustrations  and 
the  desperate  needs  of  Americas  poor 
like  the  poor  themselves.  It  goes  without 


1 


saying  that  only  the  deprived  fully  com- 
prehend deprivation.  Only  those  without 
sufBcient  food  know  the  real  meaning  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  OrUy  families 
forced  to  live  in  reeking  big  city  slums 
and  dilapidated  rural  shacks  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  squalor.  Only  those 
who  cannot  afford  medical  and  hospital 
care  know  the  true  disaster  of  illness  and 
disease.  Only  those  doomed  to  unemploy- 
ment or   a  lifetime   of  low-paying   un- 
skilled jobs  understand  the  heartbreak  of 
no  education  and  the  lack  of  Job  training. 
The    one    group    of    Americans    that 
comes  closest  to  understanding  the  trage- 
dy of  penury,  hunger,  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease are  the  Nation's  working  men  and 
women  and  their  trade  union  organiza- 
tions. It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
American  labor  movement,  now  nearly 
200  years  old,  was  the  first  to  wage  or- 
ganized war  against  poverty  In  the  New 
World  and  that  the  AFL-CIO  today  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  Instruments  in 
the  continuing  struggle  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty from  this  most  affluent  of  all  nations. 
It  deserves  to  be  emphasized,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  excellent  support  which 
the    A¥h-ClO.    representing    15,000,000 
working  men  and  women,  gives  to  the 
war  on  poverty  is  not  just  verbal  and 
moral.  Dav  in  and  day  out  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  130  affiliates  parUcipate  In  na- 
tional and  local  antlpoverty  programs. 
Day  In  and  day  out  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  AFL-CIO  leaders  and  members 
devote-  their  time,  talent  and  energies, 
as  volunteers,  to  a  great  variety  of  local, 
regional   and  national  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams   Because  they  work  closely  with 
these  programs  and  are  themselves  part 
of  the  programs,  they  and  their  orga- 
nizations  are   in   a   unique  position   to 
Judge  the  worth  of  the  overall  effort. 

Because  that  is  true,  Mr.  President,  the 
judgment  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  Fed- 
eral antlpoverty  program  is  worth  the 
careful  consideration  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

The  seventh  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  meeting 
this  week  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  and  the 
more  than  1,000  delegates  unanimously 
approved  a  policy  statement  dealing  with 
the  war  on  poverty  and  the  OEO.  Among 
many  things  worth  noting  about  this 
statement,  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that 
the  American  lal)or  movement,  unlike 
others  who  comment  on  the  program, 
does  not  just  stand  aside  and  render  ex 
cathedra  opinions.  The  labor  movement, 
already  deeply  Involved  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  wants  to  become  more  Involved, 
wants  greater  responslbUitles,  seeks  ad- 
ditional opix)rtunitiees  to  help  and  to 
contribute.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention policy  statement  on  the  war  on 
poverty  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

W/Ul  ON  PovniTT 

Whereas,  The  first  three  years  of  operation 
of  the  anti-poverty  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  opened  up  for  thousands  of  the  poor,  op- 
portunities for  education,  training.  Jobs,  so- 
cial, legal  and  health  services  that  have  en- 
abled them  to  escape  from  the  ml.sery  and 
frustration  of  pwverty,  and  has  given  hope 


and  the  promise  of  a  better  life  to  stUl  thou- 
sands of  others. 

The  AFL-CIO  commends  the  action  of 
Congress  for  the  constructive  action  It  has 
taken  with  regard  to  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram by  continuing  for  two  years;  by  author- 
izing $1.98  billion  for  the  current  year  and 
»2.18  for  the  following  year:  by  permitting 
anti-poverty  agencies  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  local  antl- poverty  pro- 
gams  m  services  and  fadlltlee.  We  urge  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  authorized. 

The  AFl^-CIO  is  aware  of  the  indispensable 
role  that  local  Conununlty  Action  Agencies 
have  played  In  the  war  on  poverty.  We  feel 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain 
a  balance  In  the  local  Community  Action 
Agency  that  will  permit  the  poor  and  other 
concerned  segments  of  the  community  to 
continue  their  Important  role  In  developing 
new  and  Innovative  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

To  win  the  war  on  poverty  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  war  on  poverty  should 
be  expanded.  Proven  programs  should  be  ex- 
tended New  programs  should  be  developed 
to  meet  unmet  needs.  While  the  efforts  of 
Congress  toward  Increased  funding  of  the 
anti-poverty  program  are  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  the  current  funding  of  OEO  Is 
woefully  madequate,  both  in  terms  of  the 
need  and  of  our  capabilities.  Therefore,  be  It 
Resolved:  1.  That  the  APTr-CIO  continue  to 
support  the  war  on  poverty  at  all  levels,  as  an 
essential  program  In  helping  all  segments  of 
our  society  share  In  Its  affluence. 

2.  That  the  President  and  Congress  are 
urged  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  imder 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opi>ortuiilty  and  that 
the  fundmg  of  OEO  programs  be  substan- 
tially Increased  to  meet  the  overwhelming 
demand  for  local  programs  of  various  kinds 
to  help  the  poor. 

3.  That  local  AFL-CIO  central  bodies  co- 
operate with  church,  dvll  rights,  school,  so- 
cial welfare  and  other  community  groups  m 
safeguarding  the  integrity  of  the  local  Com- 
munity Action  Program  to  permit  It  freedom 
to  develop,  promote  and  carry  forward  mean- 
ingful anti-poverty  programs. 

4.  That  local  central  labor  bodies  Insist  on 
having  adequate  representation  on  local 
Community  Action  Agencies,  along  with  rep- 
resentatives of  minority  groups  and  of  the 
poor  themselves;  and  where  possible,  state 
and  local  central  bodies  should  initiate  or 
sponsor  programs  through  OEO,  designed  to 
help  the  poor. 


EMPLOYERS  IN  EDUCATION 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  a  bUl,  S.2704.  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  trust  fimds  to 
provide  employees,  their  families,  and 
dependents  with  scholarships  for  study 
at  educational  Institutions  or  for  the 
establishment  of  child  care  centers  for 
preschool  and  school  age  dependents  of 
employees.  It  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  that  Herbert  A.  Levlne.  di- 
rector of  the  Labor  Education  Center  at 
Rutgers  our  State  University  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  has  written  a  most  pen- 
etrating article  on  this  subject  In  the 
fall  1967  issue  of  Changing  Education. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  issue — 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  children— I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Professor  Levine's  article  entitled 
"Educational  Opportunity:  A  New  Fringe 
Benefit  for  Collective  Bargaining."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EDtrCATIONAL    OPPOBTDNTrT :     A     NEW    FEINCI 

Benxtit  for  CoLLBcrrrvK  Babgainino 
(By  Herbert  A.  Levlne) 
Both  workers  and  management  benefit 
when  employees  add  to  their  edxication,  aaya 
the  author.  That's  why  unions  should  exer- 
cise their  pouter  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table  to  demand  time  and  payment  for  class- 
work  for  thHr  members.  The  writer  surveys 
examples  of  current  agreements,  signed  by 
several  major  unions,  aimed  at  this  goal,  and 
offers  tuggestions  for  additiomal  approaches. 
American  labor  unions  from  the  very  out- 
set have  understood  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation as  an  instrument  of  democracy  and  a 
vehicle  to  advance  the  working  man."  As  a 
consequence,  they  have  consistently  sup- 
ported social  and  political  policies  which  pro- 
mised to  enlarge  educational  opportunities 
for  working  people.  These  unions  lead  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  level  of  real  income 
achieved  by  workers,  but  In  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  fringe  benefits  they  have  won 
through  collective  bargaining.* 

It  Is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  that 
American  labor  unions  have  not  yet  seriously 
brought  educational  opporttinlty  for  their 
members  to  the  collective  bargalrUng  table.  If 
\xnions  were  to  turn  their  attention  to  nego- 
tiating educational  opportunity  In  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement*,  It  would  have 
a  profound  effect  not  only  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  organized  labor  but  on  the  quaUty  and 
skill  of  the  American  work  force.  It  would 
also  BlgnlflcanUy  alter  the  United  States'  edu- 
cation Bystem. 

Undoubtedly,  unions  are  correct  in  taking 
the  position  that  education  U  primarily  a 
public  responsibility  which  should  be  sup- 
ported, m  the  main,  as  a  Boclal  charge  on 
the  pubUc  treasury.*  In  this  regard,  many 
unions  fought  for  federal  aid  to  education, 
called  for  free  universal  education  through 
college,  supported  the  development  of  low- 
cost  community  colleges;  and  some  have 
urged  Income  tax  deductions  for  education 
expense.  But  unions  have  negotiated  a  wide 
variety  of  fringe  benefits,  such  as  pensions, 
health  plans,  and  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment benefit  (SUB)  plans  which  comple- 
ment existing  public  programs.  The  time  has 
come  for  unions  to  place  educational  oppor- 
tunities high  on  their  fringe  benefit  priority 
list,  so  that  significant  sums  of  money  will 
become  available  to  develop  programs  for 
supplementing  public  educational  provisions. 

THE  EDrCATIONAL   NKED8  OF   WOKKEBS 

Professor  Whitehead  has  suggested  that  a 
society  which  does  not  value  trained  mtel- 
llgence  Is  doomed.'  President  Johnson  says  It 
in  another  way,  "We  must  recognize  that  a 
free  society  today  demands  that  we  keep  on 
learning  or  face  the  threat  of  national  de- 
terioration." »  The  professionally  educated 
union  members,  the  engineer,  the  laboratory 
technician,  the  nxirse,  and  the  teacher,  are 
being  Inundated  by  new  knowledge  which  Is 
Increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate  We  are  told 


■'  "Report  of  the  Worklngmen's  Committee," 
Workingman-s  Advocate,  New  York,  March  6, 
1820  in  Commons.  A  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society  1909-1911.  Vol. 
I.  pp.  95-100.  .   , 

'Directory  of  BLS  Studies  in  Industrial 
Relations.  1954-^.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  October.   1965. 

'US.  Senate  87  2,  Federal  Assistance  to 
General  Uniiersity.  Extension  Education 
Programs  (Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Washington.  D.C  .  July  26.  1962) . 

•Alfred  North  Whitehead.  The  Aims  of 
Education  (New  York  City:  Mentor  Books, 
July,  1949).  ^        ,_^ 

5  Paul  H.  Sheats,  "New  Knowledge  for 
What?"  Adult  Leadership,  January,  1963,  p. 
194. 
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that  knowledge  In  the  physical  sciences  Is 
doubling  every  eight  or  nine  years;  that  an 
engineer's  technical  knowledge  Is  obsolete 
within  eight  years  after  graduation  from  col- 
lege; that  90  percent  of  all  scientists  who 
have  ever  lived  are  alive  today. 

Margaret  Mead  says,  "We  are  now  at  the 
point  where  we  must  educate  people  In  what 
nobody  knew  yesterday,  and  prepare  people 
In  our  schools  for  what  no  one  knows  yet,  but 
what  some  people  must  know  tomorrow."  • 

As  the  labor  movement  moves  out  Into  Its 
great  "third  wave"  of  organization  In  the 
United  States.'  one  of  Its  attractive  features 
for  white-collar  and  professional  people 
might  very  well  be  the  union's  concern  for 
educational  opportunity  for  its  members. 
Teachers  and  other  groups  concerned  with 
professional  status,  Increased  income  derived 
from  advanced  degrees,  and  the  ability  to 
continually  improve  the  q\iallty  of  their  per- 
formance, will  certainly  appreciate  and  sup- 
port the  Idea  of  a  negotiated  fringe  benefit 
which  provides  additional  educational  op- 
portunity without  cost  and  without  loss  of 
Income. 

WORKERS   DEPRIVED   OF  COLLZCE   STUDY 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  Americans 
deprived  of  a  college  education  Is  the  gain- 
fully employed  worker  While  It  Is  true  the 
poor,  minority  groups,  the  aged,  and  others 
require  educational  assistance,  the  American 
worker  28  to  45  years  old  who  has  a  reason- 
ably good  Income,  a  car,  home,  and  other 
amenities,  does  not  have  the  educational 
equipment  needed  for  successful  adjustment 
and  advancement  In  the  coming  decade.  This 
deprivation  takes  on  an  added  sting  when 
one  realizes  that  It  Is  this  group  whose  taxes 
and  general  economic  well-being  are  making 
It  progressively  more  likely  that  qualified 
young  people  can  reach  college  through  ex- 
panded scholarships,  loans,  and  other  pro- 
grams.' 

There  Is  a  market  for  a  college  education 
in  the  American  work  force.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent of  all  persons  18  or  over  In  the  labor 
force  have  completed  four  years  of  high 
school  or  more.  Twelve  percent  have  com- 
pleted four  years  of  college  or  more." 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  some 
union  leaders  were  not  too  sanguine  about 
a  college  education  for  working  men.  but 
most  of  them  are  now  fully  aware  that  the 
average  American  faces  a  world  of  rapid 
technological  change  which  will  force  him 
to  adjust  his  knowledge  and  skills  several 
times  before  he  retires  '• 

Despite  the  unmistakable  tendency  to- 
ward an  Increase  In  the  level  of  formal  edu- 
cation accomplished  by  American  workers, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  high  proportion  of 
the  work  force  has  not  completed  high 
school. 

The  figures  In  1965  Indicated  that  of  all 
white  m.ale  employed  members  of  the  labor 
force  42  percent  had  fewer  than  four  vears  of 
high  school  "  Of  these,  18  4  percent  had  some 
high  school  education.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  level  of  education  and  of  unem- 
ployment Is  shown  In  the  fact  that  61  percent 
of  those  unemployed  had  fewer  than  four 
years  of  high  school.  The  correep)ondlng  fig- 
ures for  nonwhltes  show  a  similar  story. 
though  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  In- 


*lbid. 
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creases.  Slxty-flve  percent  of  the  employed 
nonwhltes  had  lees  than  a  four-year  high 
school  exp>erlence,  while  78  percent  of  the 
unemployed  lacked  a  high  school  education. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vexing  educa- 
tional problems  is  the  fact  that  7.3  million 
Americans  age  25  and  over  have  less  than  five 
years  of  education."^  The  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education  defines  a  functional  Illiter- 
ate as  one  who  haa  not  completed  eight 
years  of  schooling.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  more 
realistic  definition  Is  the  Inability  to  read 
at  a  sixth  grade  level."  Thus,  many  Individ- 
uals possessing  a  high  school  diploma  would 
nevertheless  need  baalc  literacy  remedial 
work. 

The  direct  relationship  between  Illiteracy, 
unemployment,  underemployment,  and  pov- 
erty Is  will  known  and  Is  of  Immediate  con- 
corn  to  unions.  It  has  special  relevance  for 
those  unions  whose  merrvbers  come  from  mi- 
nority groups,  migratory  workers,  and  mar- 
ginal Industries. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  area  In 
which  considerable  federal  funds  are  being 
expended.  It  would  seem  appropriate  tor 
unions  to  concern  themselves  directly  with 
these  educational  needs  of  their  meml>ers. 

If  there  Is  anything  more  economically  and 
socially  disastrous  than  having  thousands  of 
American  youth  walking  the  streets  unem- 
ployed while  thousands  of  Jobs  stand  Idle 
for  lack  of  skilled  workers,  It  would  be  the 
sight  of  previously  highly  paid  displaced 
workers  walking  the  streete  because  their 
special  skills  have  not  been  reshaped  or  up- 
graded to  meet  the  exigencies  of  changing 
technology.  One  international  union  presi- 
dent recently  likened  the  sltuaUon  to  "de- 
pression day"  unemployment  in  his  Indus- 
try. » 

The  US.  Department  of  Labor  has  repeat- 
edly argued  for  education  and  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  Increase  the  marketable 
skills  of  American  workers.  "  We  are  told 
that  a  worker  must  be  sufficiently  educated 
so  that  he  can  make  satisfactory  adjust- 
ments to  eight  significantly  dissimilar  voca- 
tions during  his  lifetime.  This  oould  be  done 
with  a  minimum  economic  loae  to  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  Industry,  and  the  naUon  If  new- 
Job  programs  could  be  built  Into  our  educa- 
tional and  Industrial  system  before  serious 
dislocations  and  displacements  of  workers 
occur.  '• 

Thus,  the  labor  movement  Is  faced  with  a 
staggering  educaUonal  task.  Very  few  of  the 
millions  of  new  workers  who  entered  the 
labor  movement  since  the  last  significant 
wave  of  union  organization.  In  the  'SOs  and 
■40s,  know  anything  about  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  developments  leading  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves 
today.  Unionists  need  to  learn  the  practice 
of  unionism,  the  meaning  of  Industrial 
democracy,  and  the  ability  to  perform  In  a 
participating  democracy.  They  need  to  know 
parliamentary  procedure,  union  administra- 
tion, and  grievance  procedure.  Union  lead- 
ers need  to  learn  how  to  communicate  Imag- 
inatively with  the  rank  and  file.  They  must 
learn  how  to  compete  with  television,  so  that 


■*  Strengthening  Human  Resources.  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  transmitted 
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ployed—European Government  Programs." 
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members  will  be  motivated  to  attend  meet- 
ings, serve  on  committees,  and  understand 
the  union's  poeltlon  on  Inflation,  clvli  rights, 
and  legislative  programs. 

Dedicated  trade  union  leaders  need  new 
knowledge  to  cope  with  the  expanding  size 
of  unions  and  the  changing  roles  and  rela- 
tionships that  will  result.  TTiey  need  to  ex- 
periment as  they  practice  democracy  In  the 
modern  labor  movement  and  to  experience 
the  problems  encountered.  Some  of  them 
must  face  a  growing  obsolescence  of  old  func- 
tions, such  as  those  of  steward*,  and  adjmt 
to  newly  emerging  tasks,  such  as  those  of 
"community  stewards."  They  need  to  know 
how  to  organize  white-collar  and  profession- 
al workers.  They  need  to  be  able  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  race — morally,  emotionally, 
and  scientifically. 

Some  24  universities  have  labor  education 
services,  which  are  struggling  with  small 
staffs  and  smaller  budgets,  trying  to  provide 
union  members  and  staff  with  the  education 
they  require  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  tall 
end  of  the  20th  Century. 

There  Is  so  little  research  In  the  field  of 
labor  studies  that  it  Is  Incredible  that  so  large 
a  segment  of  the  American  people  could  be 
overlooked  by  research  scientists. 

Surely  management,  perhaps  even  more 
than  other  segments  of  American  society, 
should  recognize  the  necessity  for  labor  edu- 
cation. Unionism  Is  recognized  at  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  table  Some  managements 
even  praise  the  American  collective  bargain- 
ing system  and  hall  Its  contributions  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  economic  and  political 
strength  of  American  freedom  Yet,  there 
has  been  very  little  acceptance  of  the  need  to 
educate  union  members  to  p>crform  their 
union  tasks. 

FINANCING    DNION    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  need,  organized 
labors  efforts  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  workers  have  generally  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  financial  drain  on  lt«  re- 
sources. Some  unions  are  spending  consider- 
able sums  on  their  educational  programs. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has 
tried  desperately  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  Its 
members  '"  The  ITU  "new  processes"  program 
Is  a  great  effort,  costly  to  the  union,  but  It 
has  had  some  Impact  In  maintaining  the 
skills  of  Its  members. 

The  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters'  Union  be- 
gan an  extensive  training  program  In  1966 
designed  to  Improve  the  skills  of  Its  member- 
ship.'" Other  unions  In  one  way  or  another 
attempt  to  meet  the  vast  need  for  training 
and  retraining  opportunities  for  their  con- 
stituency; yet.  the  total  sum  Involved  is  woe- 
fully Inadequate  to  the  task. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  alone  spends  at 
least  $700,000  a  year  on  a  per  capita  alloca- 
tion on  Its  education  programs,  and  Its  local 
unions  8p>end  an  even  greater  sum."  During 
the  1967  Ford  strike.  Incidentally,  the  UAW 
spent  considerable  money  on  a  massive  union 
education  program.  More  than  60,000  worker* 
attended  classes  during  the  strike  Another 
International  union,  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  estimates  Its  budget  for 
education  at  •240,000. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  unions  pro- 
vide for  $1.4  million  a  year  for  scholarship 
programs  for  youth  to  go  to  college,  but 
few  scholarships  Include  the  poe..slbllHy  for 
adult  workers  to  return  to  school.'" 


"  Rennard  Davis,  "Retraining  the  Unem- 
ployed— Skill  Improvement  "Training  for 
Electricians  and  Plumbers,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  LXXXIV.  October.  1961.  pp.  1074-80. 

"David  E.  Christian.  "An  Assessment  of 
Apprenticeship."  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
LXXXVII.  June.   1964.  pp    628-29 

"Ibid.  Daniel  S  Bedell.  Prepared  State- 
ment. U.S.  Senate.  87  2. 

•<"'Unlon  Education  Aid  Totals  $1.4  Mil- 
lion." AFL-CIO  News.  Washington,  DC.  Oct. 
22.  1966. 
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Looked  at  In  one  way.  unions  are  making 
a  iiWantlc  effort  with  very  UnUted  resources, 
in  terms  of  the  need.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  unions  have  been  so  short-sighted  In  de- 
veloping the  financial  resources  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  educational  needs 
of  workers  and  their  families. 
A  proposal;  bring  educational  opportxtnttt 
TO  the  bargaining  table 

Onions  can  meet  the  needs  of  their  mem- 
bers for  educational  opportunity  by  negotiat- 
ing an  educational  fund,  similar  to  pension 
and  welfare  funds,  to  which  employers  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  the  wiige  bill  It  Is  safe 
to  say  that  the  accumulated  total  of  all  U.S. 
trade  union  expenditures  on  educaUon  for 
the  20  years  since  World  War  II  would  not 
equal  the  sum  that  could  be  raised  In  one 
vear  by  2  cents  an  hour  negotiated  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

In  the  57  vears  from  1908  to  1965,  the  In- 
ternational '  Typographical  Union  spent 
(1  937.465  on  educational  work  for  appren- 
tices." In  one  year,  the  ITU  on  2  cents  an 
hour,    could    raise    almost    five    times    that 

sum. 

Perhaps  It  will  be  suggested  that  thU  is  a 
llluslonary  figure,  for  not  all  Industries  could 
adopt  an  acroae-the-board  2  cents  an  hour. 
Let  me  hasten  to  point  out.  however,  that 
there  are  many  Industries  which  could  well 
afford  It  The  United  Steelworkers  In  one  year 
could  develop  a  fvind  of  approximately  $40 
million;  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
150  million;  the  lUE,  »11  million;  the  IBEW, 
$33  million;  the  Machinists.  $33  million;  and 
the  Carpenters.  $31  million. 

unions  could  support  educational 
experimentation 

Unlon-negoUated  educational  funds  might 
be  used  to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties at  all  levels,  from  basic  literacy  to  the 
PhD.  for  workers  and  their  families.  Edu- 
cation Itself  Is  moving  into  new  areas  and 
unions  should  be  In  the  forefront  of  those 
pressing  for  new  methods  and  programs. 
Unions  could  support  experimental  programs 
which  the  formal  school  system  Is  reluctant 
to  accept  or  slow  In  adapting.  They  could 
help  attract  thousands.  If  not  millions,  back 
Into  the  educational  arena  and  develop  im- 
aginative financial  incentives,  including  re- 
leased-tlme,  work-study,  vacation-study,  and 
travel-study  programs  which  are  currently  so 
difficult  to  Incorporate  Into  the  US.  educa- 
tional pattern.  One  has  but  to  think  of  the 
Influence  of  the  Ford  PoundaUon  and  other 
private  foundations  in  urban  and  interna- 
tional studies,  to  get  some  Idea  as  to  what 
these  funds  derived  from  coUecUve  bargain- 
ing could  accomplish  " 

TTNIONS'    STAKE    IN    ADULT    EDUCATION 

A  recent  ref>ort  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  emphasizes  the  need  for 
unions  to  take  a  special  Interest  In  financing 
education  for  adult  workers.  Characterizing 
"the  dilemma  of  the  educational  squeeze  as 
being  caused  by  the  enormous  needs  of 
adults  for  further  education  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  equally  insistent  and  even 
more  visible  demands  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education  on  the  other." 
Howard  McClosky  concludes  that,  In  spite  of 
all  the  good  reasons  for  expanding  adult  edu- 
cation opportunities.  It  faces  an  uphlU  fight 
today  for  any  substantial  expansion  of  Its 
programs  In  the  near  future  =" 


American  Industry  already  spends  mUllons 
on  scholarships,  tuition  refunds,  and  in-plant 
Ualnlng  programs.  Much  of  American  Indus- 
try realizes  that  "one  reason  for  the  succees 
of  American  business  is  the  abUlty  of  the 
working  people  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
ideas  and  technological  change.  Anything  a 
companv  can  do  to  further  worker-adaptabU- 
Ity  is  of 'benefit  to  the  company."  ••  One  com- 
pany describes  Its  employee  education  finan- 
cial assistance  plan  as  one  established  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  regular  employeee 
to  obtain  additional  education  or  training  on 
their  own  time  In  a  local  college,  university, 
or  business  or  trade  school,  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  who  do  so.  'The 
company  realizes  that  a  sound  education  In- 
creases the  value  of  an  employee,  and  that  It 
U  desirable  when  an  employee's  knowledge  of 
his  job  and  his  experience  on  the  Job  Is  sup- 
plemented by  additional  theory."  Twenty 
percent  of  the  corporaUons  cooperating  In 
a  study  of  corporation  educational  opportu- 
nity programs  permit  employees  to  take 
courses  on  company  time." 

A  FEW   UNIONS   HAVE   SHOWN  THE  WAT 

The  UAW  in  1965  negotiated  a  $250  a  year 
a  person  tuition  refund  plan  for  all  GM,  Ford, 
and  Chrysler  workers,  which.  If  decenUy  B.p- 
pUed  can  become  a  real  boon  to  the  workers, 
to  the  companies,  and  to  the  nation  In  terms 
of  upgrading  the  work  force.'^ 

An  Interesting  variation  of  a  tuition  refund 
plan  waa  recently  negotiated  by  the  lUE  and 
GE  As  described  In  the  GE  newsletter,  this 
program  provides  "A  whole  new  separate 
series  of  credits  earmarked  for  paying  tui- 
tion expenses  while  on  layoff  [to]  be  added 
to  the  Income  Extension  Aid  Plan.  This  would 
be  Rocompllshed  by  permitting  employees  to 
use  lEA  credits  for  tuition  expense  In  learn- 
ing new  skUls,  irithovt  using  up  such  credits 
for  other  purposes  That  1b,  Instead  of  having 
to  choose  between  retraining  and  weekly  pay- 
ments at  50  percent  of  pay.  for  example,  an 
eligible  employee  could  take  both. 

"Both  these  lEA  Improvements  will  be 
effective  this  year.  This  new  retraining  aid  Is 
In  addition  to  thousands  of  ongoing  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  at  General  Elec- 
tric." «» 

In  1965,  the  Chicago  Joint  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  negotiated 
an  educational  fund  for  higher  education.^" 
"Scholarship  fund.s  are  available  for  students 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  high  school 
class.  But  the  concern  of  our  union  Is  for  the 
remaining  90  percent.  Therefore,  we  are  es- 
tablishing an  Educational  Plan  whereby  the 
children  of  all  eligible  members,  regardless 
of  their  rank  In  their  high  school  class,  can 
receive  as  much  education  as  they  so  desire. 
The  Plan  will  provide  $600  a  year  for  four 
years  for  tuition  or  living  expenses  in  any 
accredited  college,  university,  or  approved 
technical  school."* 

Perhaps  one  day  the  union  will  see  fit  to 
extend  this  program  to  cover  the  needs  of 
the  members  themselves,  In  addition  to  the 

children. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  negotiated 
educational    opportunity    plans    Is    that    of 


»i  Annual  Reports  of  Otflcers  and  Proceed- 
ings of  107th  Convention,  ITU,  Washington, 
D.C..  Aug.  14-20,   1965,  p.  325 

■  Martin  Mayer,  "Washington's  Grant  to 
the  Ford  Foundation"  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  Nov.  13.  1966,  pp.  58,  150 

n  "Educational  Implications  of  Technolog- 
ical Change,"  Appendix  Vol.  IV,  Technoloiry 
and  the  American  Economy.  The  Report  of 
the  Commis.'^om  on  Technology.  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress,  Washington,  DO. 
February.  1966,  p   88. 


» "Tultlon-Ald  Plans  for  Employees," 
Studie'>  in  Personnel  Policy.  .Vo.  157,  (New 
Tork-  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Inc  1956).  p  5.  See  also.  "Company-Spon- 
sored  Scholarship  and  Student  Loan  Plans." 
.studies  in  Personnel  Policy.  No.  192.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  Inc.,  New  York. 
1964. 

» Ibid. 

"/bid,  p9. 

^^  letters  of  Understanding  between  UAW 
and  Ford  Motor  C^..  Nov   23.  1964,  p.  49 

»GE  Relations  Newsletter.  Sept,  21.   1966. 

•  Administrative  Letter.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Worker*  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  May 
17,  1966. 

••  Ibid. 


Local  3.  IBEW.  In  New  York  City."  This  plan 
calls  for  an  employer  contribution  of  1  per- 
cent of  weekly  payroll  to  an  education  fund. 
Members  and  their  spousee  are  entitled  to 
draw  on  this  fund  for  college  tuition.  Some 
100  Individuals  have  returned  to  academic 
study  under  this  plan.  Another  negotiated 
plan  developed  bv  Local  3  provides  a  one- 
week  resident  study  opportunity  to  union 
members  on  a  noncredlt  extension  basis 
without  cost  or  lose  of  Income. 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  has  negotiated  edu- 
cational benefits  for  one  or  more  of  Its  pro- 
fessional unlt«."  The  lAM  has  concluded  a 
pact  with  Douglas  Aircraft  which  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  apprentice-training  program 
which  includes  the  possibility  of  a  worker 
earning  college  credits  toward  an  associate 
of  arts  degree.  This  program  was  developed 
In  cooperation  with  eight  California  col- 
leges." 

CONCLUSION 

Unions  are  just  now  hesitatingly  bringing 
to  the  bargaining  table  demands  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  workers  Even  man- 
agement spokesmen  have  suggested  that 
•buslneases  might,  for  example,  offer  young 
workers  help  In  acquiring  education 
I  through]  tuition  refunds  for  evening 
courses,  perhaps,  and  some  time  off  for  those 
among  the  men  who  do  well.  Such  help  is 
customarily  given  to  young  white-collar  em- 
plovees,  but  the  young  and  ambitious  blue- 
collar  worker  needs  it  even  more."  ** 

Secretary  of  Labor  W  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has 
said  that  "the  primarv-  battlefront  for  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  disadvantage  Is  un- 
questionably m  education." »  It  Is  not 
stretching  the  point  to  assert  that  the  aver- 
age American  worker  is  deprived  of  his  edu- 
cational birthright.  This  article  has  raised 
the  possibility  of  developing  mechanisms 
through  collective  bargaining  which  would 
make  it  feasible  for  hourly  and  salaried 
workers  to  take  advantage  of  available  edu- 
cational opportunities  far  completing  a  high 
school  education  or  to  acquire  additional 
skills  or  to  expand  their  educational  hori- 
zons through  community  or  state  colleges 
and  universities  These  opportunities  could 
also  be  vastiy  expanded  if  funds  were  avail- 
able for  experimental  programs  offering  ac- 
celerated curricula  and  released  time  for 
study.  

GOVERNMENT         SPENDING        AND 
TAXES:       SPENTDING      CUTS— SIZ- 
ABLE BUT  SENSIBLE 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  one  can 
compute  the  human  costs  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  way  to  measure 
the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  a  human  life. 
American  or  Vietnamese,  or  to  total  up 
the  sum  of  the  suffering  associated  with 
the  fighting.  But  we  can  compute  the 
dollar  costs,  and  they  are  enormous. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  now  costing  us 
$30  bllUon  a  year.  That  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  whole  Federal  budg- 
et was  in  1941.  Until  we  are  able  to  reach 
the  honorable  setUement  we  all  seek 
which  will  bring  our  soldiers  home  and 


-  Individuals  Interested  In  this  plan  might 
contact  Ted  Sullivan.  IBEW.  Local  3,  New 
York  City. 

a  Contract  between  Sheltering  Arms  Chll- 
drens'  Services  and  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
Local   1707    New  York  Cltv. 

»■'  "lAM-Douglas  I>act  Links  College  Train- 
ing to  Job,"  AFL-CIO  News.  Washington, 
D  C,   October.    1965.  ,    „  .  ^.v- 

«  Peter  F  Drucker.  "Automation  Is  Not  tne 
Villain."  New  York  Timej  Magazine.  Jan.  10, 

»News  Digest,  U.S.  Department  of  lAbor, 
Sept.  26.  1966.  p    3. 
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put  a  stop  to  this  huge  drain  on  our  na- 
tional resources,  both  human  and  finan- 
cial, we  are  going  to  have  to  find  some 
better  way  of  paying  for  the  war  than 
we  are  using  now. 

Cuts  In  Qovemment  spending  are  a 
must,  but  they  will  have  to  be  sensible 
as  well  as  sizable.  Trimming  the  fat  out 
of  the  budget  is  essential;  trimming  out 
and  throwing  away  the  meat  is  foolish 
and  self-defeating. 

no    >CKAT-AX    SLASHES 

I  believe  that  substantial  reductions 
can  be  made  in  Federal  spending  without 
impairing  the  programs  that  really 
count.  By  eliminating  waste,  abandoning 
some  programs  which  should  not  have 
been  begun  in  the  first  place,  and  post- 
poning other  programs  which,  while 
good,  can  wait,  we  can  make  sizable 
savings. 

Although  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
our  space  program,  I  think  there  are 
strict  limits  to  the  amount  of  money  we 
can  afford  to  spend  on  this  sort  of  project 
now,  in  view  of  the  demands  of  Vietnam 
and  our  own  earthly  needs.  That  is  why 
I  voted  to  cut  $316.8  million  from  the 
space  budget  for  the  coming  year.  The 
moon  can  wait.  But  can  our  less  affluent 
elderly  people,  living  on  dwindling  sav- 
ings, who  may  no  longer  be  here  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  the  first  Americans 
on  the  moon?  Can  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  not  getting  the  kind  of  ed- 
ucation they  need  to  become  responsible, 
law-abiding  and  productive  citizens? 
Are  we  really  willing  to  wait  to  clean  up 
our  polluted  streams  and  poisoned  air 
in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
first  on  the  moon? 

I  find  it  equally  hard  to  understand 
why,  at  a  time  like  this,  the  taxpayers 
should  be  obliged  to  subsidize  the  build- 
ing of  the  proposed  supersonic  trans- 
port airplane,  commonly  known  as  the 
"SST."  I  voted  against  legislation  to 
spend  $141.3  million  of  public  funds  on 
this  project.  With  the  skies  already  con- 
gested to  the  danger  point,  and  our 
senses  equally  congested  with  a  multi- 
tude of  noises,  the  last  thing  we  need  Is 
a  fleet  of  huge  SST's  overhead  producing 
massive  sonic  booms. 

MT   RECORD  ON  SPENDING  CUTS      f 

I  know  that  substantial  cuts  can  be 
made  in  the  Federal  budget  without 
harming  Important  programs  because  I 
have  consistently  voted  for  such  cuts — 
although  they  have  not  always  been  ap- 
proved by  my  colleagues.  You  may  be 
Interested  to  learn  that  If  the  Congress 
had  approved  budget  cuts  for  which  I 
voted  in  the  past  6  months  alone.  Gov- 
ernment spending  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  $5  billion, 

The  propased  cuts  in  the  space  pro- 
gram—$316,8  million— and  the  SST  proj- 
ect— $141.3  million — have  already  been 
noted.  But  in  addition  I  voted  for  a  5- 
percent  reduction  in  our  swollen  Defense 
Department  appropriation,  which  would 
not  have  had  any  effect  on  our  support 
for  the  troops  In  Vietnam,  but  which 
would  have  saved  the  taxpayers  $3.5  bil- 
lion by  tightening  up  on  procurement 
procedures  and  eliminating  waste  and 
needless  duplication  I  voted  to  cut  off 
the  Federal  subsidy  for  the  national  rifle 
matches,  an  economy  measure  which  has 


been  adopted  by  the  administration  at 
a  saving  of  $228,000  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  budget 
runs  to  $6.7  billion  for  the  coming  year; 
I  voted  to  cut  $1,5  billion  of  the  fat  in 
that  appropriation.  I  voted  to  strike  out 
the  $295,000  budgeted  for  the  defunct 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  merely  serves  as  a  resting  place  for 
Government  drones.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  get  $2.6  biUlon  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  present 
fiscal  year;  I  voted  to  cut  $7.3  million 
out  of  this  appropriation.  Some  of  these 
Items  deserved  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand; 
some  of  them  should  have  been  post- 
poned; but  none  of  them  should  take  pri- 
ority over  such  truly  crucial  matters  as 
the  financing  of  our  basic  public  service 
programs  in  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  making  our  cities  safe  and  livable, 
and  carrying  on  the  wars  on  poverty  and 
environmental  pollution. 

CAN    WE    AVOID    A    TAX    INCREASE? 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  spending  cuts  and  others  like  them 
would  be  enough  to  make  a  tax  increase 
imnecessary.  There  are  many  factors  In- 
volved : 

The  amount  of  money  which  could  be 
saved  Just  by  closing  loopholes  in  the  tax 
laws,  which  I  strongly  advocate; 

The  need  for  firm  action  to  prevent 
runaway  Inflation; 

Our  obligation  to  protect  the  accept- 
ability of  the  dollar  In  the  international 
money  market: 

The  Importance  of  avoiding  a  new 
tight  money  squeeze; 

And  the  danger  that  a  premature  or 
excessive  tax  increase  might  slow  the 
economy  and  plunge  the  country  again 
into  a  new  period  of  recession  and  un- 
employment, similar  to  those  we  suffered 
during  the  Elsenhower  years. 

All  of  these  considerations  will  demand 
careful  study  when — or,  indeed,  if — a 
tax  Increase  bill  Is  brought  before  the 
Senate  next  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER- 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS RELIEF  AND  WORKS 
AGENCY  FOR  PALESTINE  REF- 
UGEES   IN    THE    NEAR    EAST 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  Dr  Lau- 
rence Mlchelmore,  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral, United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  submitted  a  report  on  the  re- 
fugee situation  in  the  Near  East  cover- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1966.  through  June 
30.  1967.  This  report,  published  by  the 
United  Nations  in  October,  Is  a  sober, 
balanced  and  thorough  review  of  the  re- 
fugee situation.  The  unresolved  refugee 
situation  has  been  one  of  the  major 
stumbling  blocks  preventing  a  lasting 
solution  to  the  conflict  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs.  Dr.  Mlchelmore's  report 
provides  the  data  and  facts  necessary  to 
understand  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Of  particular  concern  is  the  section 
of  the  report  entitled  "The  Aftermath  of 
the  Hostilities"  which  deals  with  the  im- 
mediate pressing  human  problems 
created  by  that  tragic  war.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject  to  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  region  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  the  "Report  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  the  United 
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Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  section 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE    AFTERMATH    OF    THE    HOflTILmES 

24.  A  report  by  the  Secretary-Genera]  pur- 
stiant  to  paragraph  10  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's resolution  2252  (ES-V)  of  4  July  19«7 
on  humanitarian  assistance  and  two  reporta 
by  the  Gonunlselon-General  on  the  human- 
itarian aspects  of  the  situation  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  been  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly.*  The  present  account  brings  the 
Information  presented  in  these  documents 
up  to  date  and  attempts  to  outline  the  mala 
developmenta  In  the  humanitarian  Held  that 
occurred  during  the  three  months  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  No  factual 
and  necessarily  brief  account  can,  however, 
portray  the  overwhelming  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment and  shock  felt  by  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  areas  affected  by  the  hostilities  as  the 
cataclysm  swept  over  them.  The  dlarupUon 
of  the  llvee  and  careers  of  countless  persona, 
the  anxiety  caused  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
earnings  and  remittances  from  abroad,  the 
personal  tragedies  resulting  from  the  separa- 
tion of  husbands  and  wives,  pyarents  and 
children,  are  only  some  of  the  problems 
which  confront  so  many  of  the  former  Arab 
Inhabitants  of  Palestine.  They  will  need  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  Inter- 
national community,  quite  as  much  as  the 
financial  help  which  ha«  been  forthcoming 
on  such  a  generous  scale,  as  they  face  the 
often  bitter  problems  of  readjustment  which 
now  confront  them. 

25.  UNRWA.  as  an  operational  agency  al- 
ready on  the  ground,  was  quickly  able  to  re- 
sume Its  services  to  the  refugees:  indeed  In 
Lebanon  these  services  were  never  Inter- 
rupted, except  for  the  temporary  closure  of 
schools,  while  In  East  Jordan  and  in  most 
of  Syria  It  was  possible  to  resume  normal 
operations  almost  Immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  conflict,  the  Commissioner- 
General  authorized  his  staff  to  distribute 
certain  supplies,  on  an  emergency  basis  and 
subject,  where  appropriate,  to  reimburse- 
ment to  persons  in  need  not  registered  with 
ONRWA.  and  to  Institutions.  This  decision 
was  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  (A/ 
6723,  para.  6)  and  endorsed  In  resolution 
2252  (ES-V).  paragraphs  5  and  6,  which 
read: 

"The  General  Assembly, 

"5.  Commends  the  Ck)mml8eloner-General 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the  Near 
East  for  his  efforts  to  continue  the  activities 
of  the  Agency  In  the  present  situation  with 
respect  to  all  persons  coming  within  his 
mandate: 

"6.  Endorsee,  bearing  In  mind  the  objec- 
tives of  the  above-mentioned  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution,  the  efforts  of  the  CommlB- 
sloner-General  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
In  the  Near  East  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  and  as  a  temporary  measure,  to 
other  persons  In  the  area  who  are  at  present 
displaced  and  are  In  serious  need  of  Imme- 
diate assistance  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
hostilities." 

26  On  14  June  1867,  the  Sectirlty  Council 
had  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  to  ensure  the  safety,  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
areas  where  mUltaxy  op>eratlons  had  taken 
place  and  to  facilitate  the  return  of  those 
that  had  fled;  recommending  to  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  the  scrupulous  respect  of 
the   humanitarian  principles  governing  the 
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treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  protec- 
tion of  civilian  persons  In  time  of  war:  and 
asking  the  Secretary -General  to  follow  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  resolution 
and  to  report  thereon.  On  6  July  the  Secre- 
tary-General appointed  Mr.  Nils-Goran  Guss- 
ing  as  his  representative  to  obtain  on  the 
spot  the  information  required  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  under  this  res- 
olution. UNRWA  has  given  Mr.  Gusslng  all 
the  assistance  that  lies  In  Its  power  and  has 
transmitted  to  him  such  Information  s^  has 
become  available  to  It  concerning  matters 
within  his  field  of  competence.  The  present 
report,  therefore,  does  not  deal  with  such 
questions  as  the  protection  of  civilians  in 
occupied  areas,  although  the  Agency's  staff 
in  those  areas  necessarily  encounter  prob- 
lems of  this  nature  during  the  day-to-day 
performance  of  their  duties.' 

AREAS  IN    WHICH    MAJOK    HOSTILITIES  TOOK 
PLACB 

27.  Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
snd  following  a  request  from  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment, l>aslc  arrangements  were  agreed 
between  UNRWA  and  the  Government  In  an 
exchange  of  letters  dated  14  June  to  enable 
the  Agency  to  continue  Its  services  to  ref- 
ugees In  the  West  Bank  area  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Gaza  Strip  (see  annex  III).  These 
arrangements  Imply  no  commitment  or  posi- 
tion by  UNRWA  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  areas  In  question  or  any  Instrument  re- 
lating to  them  and  do  not  affect  the  Agency's 
subjection  to  any  relevant  Instructions  or 
resolutions  emanating  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. Co-operation  between  the  Government 
and  the  Agency  in  pursuance  of  the  exchange 
of  letters  has  been  effective.  The  Israel  au- 
thorities have  also  offered  the  Commissioner- 
General  their  full  co-operation  In  rectifying 
the  ration  rolls  and  contemplate  that  prog- 
ress win  be  made  In  this  respect  after  a 
census  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these  areas  has 
been  completed 

28.  During  the  brief  period  of  actual  hos- 
tilities. UNRWA's  activities  In  these  areas 
were  completely  disrupted  except  In  the  field 
of  health,  where  many  clinics  continued  to 
function  In  order  to  provide  emergency  med- 
ical care.  When  the  fighting  ceased  the 
Agency  had  to  overcome  formidable  ob- 
stacles. The  movement  of  staff  on  the  West 
Bank  and  in  Gaza  was  greatly  hampered  by 
curfews  and  other  limitations;  many  vehicles 
had  been  destroyed,  requisitioned  or  stolen; 
telephone  communications  were  non-exist- 
ent and  In  some  areas  had  not  been  fully 
restored  by  the  end  of  August;  losses  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  through  destruc- 
tion and  looting,  were  heavy  and  were  later 
found  to  total  an  estimated  W8  million; 
some  Agency  premises  and  other  Installa- 
tions serving  the  refugees.  Including  the 
Agency's  Jerusalem  Field  Office  and  the 
Augusta  'Victoria  Hospital,  both  In  the 
Mount  Scopus  area,  had  been  damaged  In 
the  fighting  or  occupied  by  military  forces. 
Despite  these  dlfflcultlefi.  steps  were  taken  as 
soon  as  the  fighting  ended,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Israel  authorities,  to  restore  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  other  relief  services 
and  the  full  range  of  health  activities.  For- 
tunately, civilian  casualties  were  fewer  than 
had  been  feared. 

29.  Both  on  the  West  Bank  and  In  the 
Gaza  Strip  a  grave  problem  facing  the 
Agency  was  to  ensure  that  Supply  lines  were 
kept  of>en,  despite  the  difficulties  and  delays 
caused  by  the  disruption  of  shipping  follow- 
ing the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  trans-shipping  car- 
goes. The  problem  was  not  only  one  of  main- 
taining the   basic  ration  distribution  for  a 


'  The  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
under  General  Assembly  resolution  2252 
(ES-V)  and  Security  Council  re«olutlon  237 
(1967)  was  issued  on  15  September  1967  as 
documents  A/6797  and  S  '8168. 
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population  of  430,814  ration  recipients,  but 
of  meeting  the  emergency  needs  of  the  many 
thousands  who  were  no  longer  self-support- 
ing because  of  a  sudden  temporary  loss  of 
employment  with  GovemmentB  or  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  or  of  Income  from 
remittances  from  abroad.  The  Government 
of  Israel  has  stated  Its  wlUlngneas  for  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip 
to  continue  to  receive  these  remittances. 
through  suitable  banking  channels.  The  food 
situation  was  temporarily  eased  by  a  loan  of 
2.800  tons  of  flour  from  the  Government  of 
Israel  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
erment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  the 
shipment  of  UNRWA  suppUes  from  ware- 
houses In  Port  Said  to  the  Gaza  Strip.  Ar- 
rangements for  receiving  new  supplies 
through  ports  In  Israel  were  subsequently 
made  and  from  mid-July  onwards  the  major 
difficulties  appeared  to  have  been  largely 
overcome.  An  additional  problem  generally 
on  the  West  Bank  and  In  Gaza  stemmed 
from  an  acute  shortage  of  currency:  but  this 
has  subsequently  eased.  In  the  Gaza  Strip, 
fighting  had  taken  place  In  Gaza  Town  and 
In  some  of  the  Agency's  camps  and  In  cer- 
tain places  refugee  shelters  had  been  de- 
molished, after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
reportedly  a»  a  reprisal  for  mining  Incidents. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  refugees'  damaged 
huts,  as  well  as  of  schools  and  other  installa- 
tions, is  proceeding. 

30  During  June,  July  and  Augtist  a  total 
of  some  200,000  persons,  among  them  at  least 
100,000  UNRWA  registered  refugees,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  crossed  the  River  Jordan 
from  west  to  east,  In  the  Jericho  area  alone, 
65,000  persons  are  reported  to  have  fled  from 
their  homes.  leaving  only  about  7,500  per- 
sons. In  Qalqllya  (near  Nablus)  and  in  five 
other  smaller  frontier  villages  In  the  Latrun 
and  Hebron  areas  many  houses  were  damaged 
or  destroyed  during  the  fighting  or  were  sub- 
sequently demolished  The  extent  of  the  de- 
struction varies  from  rather  less  than  half 
the  houses  In  Qalqllya  to  virtually  total  de- 
struction in  some  of  the  smaller  villages.  The 
Inhabitants  fled  during  the  fighting  or  moved 
out  or  were  moved  out  afterwards.  The  extent 
to  which  they  were  forced  to  leave  Is  dis- 
puted. It  was  not  possible  for  the  Agency's 
staff  to  verify  the  facts  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  move  freely  during  the  days 
In  question.  At  one  time  the  total  number  of 
{jersons  thus  rendered  homeless  exceeded 
20.000.  However,  those  displaced  from  Qal- 
qllya and  the  two  Hebron  border  villages 
have  now  been  allowed  to  go  bswik  to  their 
villages  and  work  on  rebuilding  their  homes 
is  beginning.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  three 
villages  In  the  Latrun  area,  who  number 
about  4,000,  are  stlU  not  allowed  to  go  back 
and  these  villages  are  reported  to  be  wholly 
destroyed.  Emergency  assistance  given  to  the 
people  of  these  six  border  villages  by  the 
Agency  and  other  organizations  Is  described 
below  In  paragraph  46 

31.  Up  to  the  end  of  August  no  UNRWA 
etiaff  had  be>en  able  to  enter  the  south weetem 
area  of  Syria  occupied  by  Israel,  but  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  senior  officer  to  visit 
the  area  early  In  September.  Of  the  estimated 
125.000  Inhabitants  of  the  area,  only  some 
8,000  are  reported  to  have  remained  there. 

AREAS    IN    WHICH    NO    MAJOR    HOSTILmEfl    TOOK 
PI-ACE 

32.  It  was  towards  the  refugee  problem  In 
East  Jordan  that  international  attention  and 
concern  were  primarily  directed,  and  it  was 
here  that  UNRWA  faced  the  greatest  demand 
on  Its  resources  for  emergency  aid.  Some  100,- 
000  of  the  200.000  persons  who  had  fled  from 
the  West  Bank  were  refugees  already  regis- 
tered with  the  Agency.  This  influx  added  to 
the  formidable  problems  facing  a  country 
threatened  with  economic  collapse  because 
of  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  Its  main  sources 
of  income.  While  roughly  half  the  displaced 
persons  found  refuge  with  friends  and  rela- 


tives, some  thousands  had  at  first  to  remain 
under  the  shelter  ol  trees  or  in  the  open  air, 
while  the  remainder  were  housed  In  govern- 
ment and  UNRWA  schools,  In  mosques  and 
in  other  public  buildings.  The  Intolerably 
crowded  conditions,  with  totally  Inadequate, 
cooking  and  sanlUtlon  facilities,  under 
which  these  unfortunate  people  were  living, 
poeed  a  serious  health  hazard,  not  only  for 
the  refugees  themselves,  but  also  for  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

33.  The  Agency  has  at  sUl  times  stood  ready 
to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  In  the 
Jordan  Government's  own  emergency  meas- 
ures. Resources  have  been  pooled;  and  some 
two  weeks  after  the  firing  ceased,  the  Govern- 
ment asked  UNRWA  to  take  responsibility 
for  establishing  and  running  six  of  the  nine 
tented  camps  which  It  had  been  decided  to 
to  set  up  UNRWA  Immediately  agreed  to 
this  request.  By  mld-Aug\ist.  73.200  persons 
had  been  hoxised  In  the  new  camps,  49.200 
in  camps  run  by  UNRWA  and  24,000  In  the 
three  other  camps.  In  the  camps  operated 
by  UNRWA,  the  population  consisted  of  both 
registered  refugees  and  newly  displaced 
persons. 

34.  There  were,  however,  reasons  to  hope 
that  this  would  be  a  purely  temporary  ar- 
rangement On  2  Jxily,  the  Commlsslcner- 
General  had  learned  of  the  announcement  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  that  they  were 
prepared  to  allow  the  return  t-o  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  of  those  persons  who 
had  fled  across  the  River  Jordan  as  a  result 
of  the  hostilities.  He  Immediately  appealed  to 
all  those  who  might  still  be  contemplating 
leaving  their  homes  to  stay  where  they  were, 
and  urged  all  concerned,  on  grounds  of  com- 
mon humanity,  to  encourage  those  persons 
who  had  already  left  to  return  to  their  form- 
er place  of  residence,  and  to  do  everything 
to  allay  the  fears  which  deterred  them  from 
going  back.  In  making  this  appeal,  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  UNRWA's  capacity  to 
assist  these  persons  was  far  greater  on  the 
West  Bank,  where  the  Agency  had  the  neces- 
sary camps.  InstallaUons  and  other  facilities. 

35.  On  10  July,  the  Government  of  Israel 
issued  rules  concerning  the  return  of  these 
persons.  The  arrangements  for  the  return 
were  the  subject  of  prolonged  negotiations 
between  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Governments  of  Israel 
and  of  Jordan.  The  date  of  10  August  1967 
had  originally  been  set  by  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment as  the  final  day  of  submission  of 
applications  for  return:  at  a  later  stage, 
however,  the  date  of  31  August  was  set  for 
the  completion  of  the  actual  return.  The 
rules  provided  that  applications  were  to  be 
submitted  on  special  forms,  through  the  Red 
Cross,  by  heads  of  families  and  other  arfults 
whose  permanent  place  of  residence  as  on 
5  June  was  on  the  West  Bank,  and  who  had 
crossed  over  to  the  East  Bank  in  the  period 
between  5  June  and  4  Jtily  The  application 
forms  were  to  be  accompanied  by  passports. 
Identity  cards,  UNRWA  registration  cards  or 
specially  designed  UNRWA  certificates  which 
would  afford  evidence  of  residence  on  the 
West  Bank,  No  application  would  be  ap- 
proved If  the  return  of  the  applicant  was 
considered  by  the  Israel  Government  to  in- 
volve a  risk  to  security  or  legal  order.  The 
cases  of  residents  of  the  West  Bank  who 
went  abroad  prior  to  5  June  and  who  wished 
to  return  would  be  treated  separately,  with- 
in the  framework  of  arrangements  for  the 
reunion  of  families,  by  means  of  application 
to  the  diplomatic  missions  of  Israel  abroad. 

36.  The  application  forms  were  Issued  on 
12  August  and  in  the  following  days  UNRWA 
staff  members  worked  with  Jordan  govern- 
ment and  Red  Cross  officials  to  help  the 
many  thousands  of  persons  anxious  to  su'b- 
mlt  applications  for  return  to  the  West  Bank. 
In  the  event  permits  were  issued  only  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  August  and  the  return 
arrangements  came  to  an  end  on  31  Augxirt. 
However,  with  the  expiry  of  the  31   August 
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deadline,  the  Ooverniuent  of  larael  Informed 
the  Secretary-General    (A/6795)    that  those 
whose  applications  had   been  approved   but 
who  had  not  cuanaged  to  return  would  be 
permitted  to  do  so  within  a  fixed  period  of 
time.  In  addition.  It  announced  that  Weet 
Banlc  residents  oould  apply  for  the  return  of 
members  of   their  famlllea,   and   that  Indi- 
vidual applications  based  on  special  hardship 
ooixld  be  made.  In  the  time  available  before 
putting   the    text  of   this   report   into    final 
form.  It  has  not  been  poeslble  to  reconcile 
entirely  the  figures   relating  to  the  return 
arrangements.   Prom  Amman  It  Is  repwrted 
that    some    40,000    application    forma    were 
completed  and   submitted   in  respect  of  ap- 
proximately 150,000  persons  (out  of  the  200,- 
000  who  are  reported  to  have   crossed  over 
to   the   East   Bank).   Israel    has  stated   that 
the    number    of    applications    actually    re- 
ceived by  them  amounted  to  only  .some  32,000 
and    related   to   only    about   100.000    persons. 
The    number   of   applications   approved    and 
p>ermlta    issued    la    stated    on    the    Jordan 
side  to  be  5,122  (relating  to  18.236  persons) 
and  on  the  Israel  side  to  be  5.787   (relating 
to  20.668   persons).  The   number  of  persons 
who  had  actually  crossed  by  31  August  was 
reported  from  Amman  to  be  14,150  and  from 
Jerusalem   to   be   14,056.   It  Is   evident  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  applying  to  return  have  so  far  been 
permitted  to  do  so.  Among  those  permitted 
to  return.    It  appears   that    there   were   very 
few  former  inhabitants  of  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem,    very    few    from    among   the   ref- 
ugees   formerly    living    In    UNRWA    camps 
on  the  Weet  Bank  and  from  among  the  dis- 
placed persons  who  were  accommodated  In 
the    tented    camps    set    up    In    East   Jordan 
since    the    hostilities.    The    number    of    ref- 
ugees   registered    with    UNRWA    who    have 
been   permitted  to  return   Is  reported  to   be 
only    about    3.000    out    of    the    93.000    who 
crossed  to  the  East  Bank  before  4  July  and 
who   were   therefore  prima  facie  eligible   to 
return    in    accordance    with    the    conditions 
stipulated    by    the    Government    of    Israel. 
The    Jordanian    authorities    have    also    re- 
ported   that,    in    some    cases,    permits    have 
been  Issued  for  some  members  of  the  family 
but  not  for  others:    the   procedure   for   the 
submission    of    applications    required    that 
adult    sons     and    daughters    should     apply 
separately  from   the  rest  of   the  family  and 
this    has    resulted    In    cases    where    families 
were  faced  with  the  choice  of  either  leaving  a 
son  or  daughter  behind   or  of  losing  their 
opportunity  of  return.  It  Is  clear  from  the 
figures   given    above    that    the    hopes    which 
were    generated    at    the    beginning    of    July 
that  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  displaced  per- 
soas  would  be  able  to  return  to  the  West 
Bank    In    pursuance    of    the    terms    of    the 
Security     Councils     resolution     237     (1967) 
have  not  been  realized.  The  reasons  for  the 
frustration  of  these  hopes  are  disputed  and 
are  not  a  matter  on  which  the  Commission- 
er-General  believes    he   can   helpfully   com- 
ment   in    present    circumstances.    However, 
from  p>er8onal  observation,   he  and  his  staff 
In  Amman  are  able  to  record  that  the  Jor- 
danian authorities  did  all  that  was  human- 
ly possible  to  ensure  that  those  whose  ap- 
plications   to    return    were    approved    were 
promptly  informed  and  were  given  every  as- 
sistance In   re-cros8lng  the  river.  Neverthe- 
less the  bulk  of  the  displaced  persons  remain 
on  the  Bbist  Bank  and.  whatever  the  reason 
may  be  and  wherever  the  responsibility  may 
lie.   have  not  been  able  to  return  to  their 
former  homes.* 

37,  Paced  with  this  massive  human  prob- 
lem, the  Commissioner- General  feels  that  he 


•  See  also  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  under  General  Asembly  resolution 
2262  (E8-V)  and  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion 237  (1967).  document  A  6797.  para- 
graphs 186-199. 


can  only  reiterate  that  UNRWA 's  capacity  to 
help  will  be  much  greater  if  the  refugees  re- 
turn to  their  previous  camps  and  homes  on 
the  West  Bank  where  UNRWA's  Installations 
and  facilities  already  exist.  In  a  statement 
Issued  on  3  July  the  Commissioner-General 
observed;  "Our  mission  Is  purely  humani- 
tarian and  It  Is  on  grounds  of  common  hu- 
raaiUty  that  I  urge  this  acUon — the  return 
of  the  displaced  persons — on  all  concerned. 
For  this  is  a  situation  where  the  obligations 
of  humanity  must,  I  believe,  prevail."  These 
obligations  have  lost  none  of  their  urgency  In 
the  interval  since  that  statement  was  made. 
Indeed,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  which 
can  be  very  severe  In  this  region,  the  humani- 
tarian arguments  against  leaving  tens  of 
thousands  of  displaced  persons  to  face  the 
coming  months  in  the  misery  and  discom- 
fort of  temporary  tented  camps  become  all 
the  more  urgent  and  compelling. 

38.  The  Agency  maintained  liaison  In  re- 
gard to  the  practical  arrangements  for  return 
with  the  two  Governments  concerned  and 
with  the  Red  Cross,  It  Joined  with  the  Jordan 
Government  in  erecting  and  operating  a 
transit  camp  at  Qhor  Nlmrln  In  the  Jordan 
Valley.  On  departure,  each  refugee  was  to  be 
given  by  the  Government  the  sum  of  Ave 
Jordan  dinars.  In  addition,  it  had  been  In- 
tended by  the  Jordan  Government  that  all 
those  returning  would  be  able  to  draw  ra- 
tions from  UNRWA  on  arrival  at  their  former 
place  of  residence,  and  that  the  rations  is- 
sued to  those  who  were  not  registered  with 
UNRWA  would  be  for  three  months  and 
would  be  replaced  by  the  Government.  The 
Agency  was  prepared  to  carry  out  this  ar- 
rangement, but  the  Government  of  Israel 
objected  on  the  ground  that  returning  West 
Bank  residents  who  were  not  refugees  regis- 
tered with  UNRWA  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Israel  authorities  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  residents,  and  that  It  would 
be  Inadvisable  to  create  within  the  general 
population  a  new  and  separate  category  of 
ration  recipients. 

39.  In  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  over  115,- 
000  people  moved  northwards  and  eastwards 
from  the  area  occupied  by  Israel,  mainly  to 
Damascus  and  Dera'a.  As  In  Jordan,  they 
were  temporarily  housed  In  schools  and  other 
public  buildings  or  had  to  live  in  the  open 
air.  pending  the  arrival  and  installation  of 
tents.  Amongst  these  115,000  or  more  people 
were  some  16.000  Palestine  refugees  already 
registered  with  UNRWA.  The  Government  of 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  has  not  so  far  asked 
for  emergency  help  from  UNRWA  for  the 
Syrian  displaced  persons,  but  given  the  fact 
that  the  assistance  for  this  group  of  people 
from  the  World  Pood  Programme  Is  limited 
In  time,  the  possibility  of  a  request  In  the 
future  cannot  be  excluded.  The  Agency's 
emergency  help  has  thus  been  limited  to  the 
displaced  Palestinians  Pull  UNRWA  assist- 
ance to  the  bulk  of  the  registered  refugee 
population  has  meanwhile  continued  without 
interruption. 

40.  In  addition  to  the  35.000  people  who 
reportedly  moved  from  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  between  three 
and  four  thoust,\nd  young  men  among  the 
registered  refugees  In  Gaza  were  forced  to 
leave  the  Gaza  Strip  because  the  Israel  au- 
thorities believed  them  to  be  members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army.  They  are  now 
housed  In  a  government-run  camp  in  the 
Tahrlr  Province.  UNRWA  regards  this  group 
as  falling  under  paragraph  6  of  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2252  (ES-V)  and  has  at 
the  request  of.  and  in  agreement  with,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
undertaken  to  give  assistance  to  the  group 
(see  paragraph  48  below).  There  are  also 
some  thousands  of  Palestinians  from  Gaza 
and  Jordan  who  were  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic  for  educational  and  other  reasons 
and  who  have  not  been  able  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

41  Displaced  refugees  In  both  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 


have  also  made  oral  representations  to  the 
Commissioner-General  and  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner-General asking  them  to  convey  to 
the  General  Assembly  their  urgent  desire 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retiuTi  to 
their  former  places  of  residence. 

BMEROENCT     ASSISTANCE 

42.  The  emergency  assistance  for  Arab  re- 
fugees In  the  Middle  East  In  the  summer  of 
1967  has  been  a  combined  operation  to  which 
the  Governments  directly  concerned,  other 
donor  Governments,  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Red  Creecent,  UNRWA.  UNTCET.  the  special- 
Ized  agencies,  national  and  Intematlonaa 
non-governmental  organizations  and  count- 
less  Individuals  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
all  made  essential  contributions  As  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  agency  long  established  In  the 
area  and  Intimately  connected  with  the  prob- 
lem.  UNRWA  found  Itself  acting  as  an  inter- 
mediary and  a  source  of  Information  on  mat- 
ters of  general  concern.  UNICEF  contributed 
food,  blankets,  drugs,  vaccines,  sanitation 
supplies,  vehicles  for  mobile  clinics  and 
other  equipment  to  a  value  of  approximate- 
ly »350,0O0.  This  aid  was  directed  to  mother* 
and  children  amongst  both  the  UNRWA  and 
non-UNRWA  refugees  In  Syria,  Jordan  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  also  to  groups  In 
temporary  economic  distress  In  the  West 
Bank,  Gaza  and  Siual  areas.  In  addition, 
UNICEF  representatives  played  an  active  role 
In  co-ordinating  inter-Agency  activities  and 
In  rationalizing  the  distribution  of  certain 
foodstuffs.  Efforts  were  made  to  set  up  cen- 
tral co-ordinating  machinery,  but  this  proved 
to  be  Impracticable.  The  widely  differing 
viewpoints  of  the  parties,  the  necessity  for 
rapid  decisions  and  the  almost  Insurmount- 
able difficulty  of  travel  between  one  coun- 
try and  another,  made  It  necessary  to  rely 
largely  on  ad  hoc  consultations  on  the  spot 
rather  than  on  any  area-wide  master  plan 
agreed  In  advance.  The  willingness  of  all  con- 
cerned to  approach  mutual  problems  with 
common  sense  and  In  a  humanitarian  spirit 
resulted  In  the  avoidance,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

43.  The  Commissioner-General  wishes  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  Agency,  and 
particularly  to  those  In  areas  which  In  one 
way  or  another  felt  the  Impact  of  the  hostili- 
ties, for  the  untiring  devotion  with  which 
they  faced  up  to  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  conflict.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  staff, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  themselves  Palestine 
refugees,  will  continue  to  tackle  with  pa- 
tience and  courage  the  difficult  tasks  that  He 
ahead. 

44.  The  following  brief  account  does  not 
attempt  to  be  exhaustive  and  merely  Indi- 
cates examples  of  the  practical  co-ordination 
of  efforts  that  has  been  achieved.  The  Com- 
missioner-General has  no  record,  other  than 
reports  which  have  appeared  In  the  press, 
of  contributions  made  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned  or  to  the  voluntary 
agencies,  but  he  understands  that  very  sub- 
stantial emergency  help  has  been  forthcom- 
ing, 

45  In  East  Jordan,  as  was  mentioned  in 
paragraph  33  above,  the  resources  of  the 
Government  and  of  UNRWA  were  pooled. 
The  Agency  continued  its  normal  programme 
of  ration  distribution  and  supplementary 
feeding  to  displaced  persons  already  regis- 
tered with  It  and.  In  addition,  with  assist- 
ance from  UNICEF.  gave  these  persons  pro- 
tein supplements  and.  to  all  children  up  to 
the  age  of  fifteen,  milk,  vitamins  and  a  dally 
hot  meal.  During  the  first  few  weeks  It  also 
supplied  cooked  meals  to  other  displaced 
persons  besides  the  registered  refugees  and 
at  one  time  the  total  number  of  cooked 
meals  supplied  dally  reached  75.000.  The 
Agency  also  extended  Its  basic  ration  distri- 
bution by  some  30,000  rations  to  meet  the 
need  of  registered  refugee  families  impover- 
ished by  the  emergency  and  distributed  to 
non-registered      persona      foodstuffs      made 
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avaUable   by  the  Government.  Of  the   nine 
tented   camps.   UNRWA   undertook   to 


run  six.  In  one  case  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Relief  Organization:  the  Iranian 
Red  uon  and  Sun  Society  had  established 
and  was  operating  a  seventh  camp,  and  the 
two  remaining  camps  were  run  by  the  Jor- 
dan   Government.    The    World    Food    Pro- 
gramme, with  a  view  to  avoiding  discrimina- 
tion   between    UNRWA -registered    refugees 
and  other  displaced  persons,  had  decided  to 
distribute  to   100,000  persons  In  the   latter 
group,     for     a     period     of     three     months, 
CTNRWA-type  dried  rations,  supplemented  by 
canned  meat,  dried  milk  and  small  quanU- 
tles   of   dates,    with    immediate   distribution 
authorized  by  the  Jordan  Government  from 
Its  own  stocks,  pending  the  arrival  of  World 
Pood  Programme  foodstuffs.  As  the  August- 
September  distribution  proceeded,  the  World 
Pood    Programme    Intended    to    review    the 
question   of   the   need   for   a   second    three- 
month  distribution  period,  in  the  light  of  the 
anticipated  return  of  substantial  numbers 
of   displaced    persons    to    the    West    Bank, 
UNICEF  has  provided  the  Goverrunent  with 
sanitation    supplies,     drugs,     vaccines     and 
blankets:  It  has  also  proposed  a  co-ordinated 
plan  for  the  next  Ave  months  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  500  tons  of  skimmed  milk  avail- 
able In   Jordan  from   Its  own   supplies  and 
from  those  of  the  World  Pood  Programme 
and  of   the   League   of  Red   Cross   Societies, 
this  proposal  envisaged  the  distribution  of 
reconstituted  milk  to  all  children  up  to  the 
age   of   fifteen    and    pregnant    and    nursing 
women  in  the  nlnt   new  tented  camps,  and 
of  milk  powder  to  all  non-UNRWA  displaced 
persons  living  outside  the  camps.  Meanwhile, 
to  take  only  a  few  random  examples  of  the 
part  played  by  the  voluntary  agencies,  the 
Lutheran   World   Federation   had   agreed   to 
finance  for  three  months  medical  services  In 
two  of  the  UNRWA  tented  camps,  to  supply 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  and  some 
staff,  probably  to  the  end  of  1967,  In  a  fur- 
ther two   camps,   and   to  establish   bakeries 
In  all  nine  camps  The  Pontifical  Ml.ssion  for 
Palestine,  Carttas  and  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices  worked    cloeely    together    In    supplying 
food,  blankets  and   other  commodities  and 
in     ascertaming     the     personal,     individual 
needs  of  the  displaced  persons.  British  vol- 
untary agencies  donated  tents  for  one  new 
camp  of  10,000  Inhabitants  and  contributed 
field   kitchens   and   a   pharmacy;    the   Com- 
monwealth Save  the  Children  Fund  provided 
medical   care  for  mothers  and  children  in 
one  camp,  as  well  as  supplementary  feeding, 
blankets  and  cooking  utensils;  It  also  made 
medical   care   available,    and   supplied   dally 
hot  meals.    In   another   camp:    the   Belgian 
Carttas    and    Entr'alde    soclaliste    donated 
tents,  blankets,  foodstuffs  and  medical  sup- 
plies, all  of  which  were  airlifted  from  Bel- 
glum  In  two  planes  made  available  by  the 
Belgian    Government     (which    also    offered 
UNRWA  the  use  of  these  planes  for  other 
purposes,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Agency's 
emergency   expenses  i ;    Norwegian    voluntary 
agencies   sent   several    plane-loads   of   blan- 
kets, medicine  and  foodstuffs  and  four  mo- 
bile health  clinics  are  on  the  way:  CARE  Im- 
ported   foodstuffs    for    distribution    by    the 
OovernmenU:  the  Near  East  Christian  Coun- 
cil made  blankets   and   food   available,   pri- 
marily  to   displaced    persons   living   outside 
camps:  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
has     Imported     tents,     blankets,     foodstuffs, 
clothing  and  medical  supplies  and  has  set  up 
ten  milk  distribution  centres. 

46.  In  the  West  Bank  area  and  the  Gaza 
Strip,  emergency  aid  followed  a  similar  pat- 
tern and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  all 
UNRWA  relief  services  were  brought  back 
Into  operation  as  rapidly  as  posalble.  Ration 
distribution  recommenced  on  the  West  Bank 
as  early  as  12  June  and  the  main  medical, 
sanitation  and  supplementary  feeding  serv- 
ices were  also  quickly  reinstated  An  in- 
creased ration  Issue  was  authorized,  to  cover 
persona  other  than  normal  ration  recipients. 


Including  50,000  children,  over  6.000  dis- 
placed frontier  villagers  and  over  1.000  other 
needy  refugees.  Similarly  in  Gaza  an  In- 
creased basic  ration  distribution  was  author- 
ized, to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  suffering 
hardship  through  loss  of  income  as  a  result 
of  the  hostiUtles.  In  both  areas,  special  milk 
Issues  and  dally  hot  meals  were  available  for 
needy  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen.  The 
Agency  also  gave  protein  supplement  in  the 
form  of  canned  meat  and  cornflour-soya- 
mllk  mixture  and  extra  dry  rations  to  certain 
categories,  among  them  expectant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers.  The  repair  of  400  war-damaged 
refugee  shelters  In  Gaza  proceeded  without 
delay,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  September.  Meanwlille  UNICKF  ar- 
ranged for  dry  rations  for  three  months  for 
20.000  mothers  and  children  not  registered 
with  UNRWA  In  Gaza  and  northern  Slnal. 
It  also  provided  39.000  dry  rations  and  16.000 
blankets  as  a  one-time  emergency  issue  to 
mothers  and  children  on  the  Weet  Bank  In 
temporary  economic  distress  and  concluded 
a  provisional  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  providing  for  the  resumption 
of  a  quarterly  supplementary  feeding  pro- 
gramme for  si.OOO  children  among  the  fron- 
tier villagers.  Ambulances,  medical  supplies, 
tents,  blankets,  food  and  some  clothing  were 
flown  Into  the  West  Bank  by  the  Swedish 
Organisation  for  Indh-ldual  Relief  and  by  the 
Norwegian  Refugee  Council.  Notable  assist- 
ance was  also  given  by  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  which  operated  Its  own  independ- 
ent programme  In  close  co-operation  with 
UNRWA.  CARE  also  made  foodstuffs  avail- 
able to  non-refugees  on  the  West  Bank  and 
planned  to  continue,  and  probably  expand, 
Its  normal  programme  of  food  distribution 
to  non-refugees  Uvlng  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Catholic  voluntary  agencies,  working  through 
the  Pontifical  Mls-';lon  for  Palestine,  Catholic 
Relief  Services  and  Caritas  Internatlonalls 
made  donations  In  cash  and  kind  for  relief 
of  distress  on  the  West  Bank  and  planned  a 
sxipplementary  feeding  programme  for  chil- 
dren not  covered  by  UNRWA  assistance. 

47.  In  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  the  Gov- 
erimient,  within  the  limits  of  its  resources 
and  with  assistance  In  the  form  of  food- 
stuffs from  the  World  Pood  Programme, 
UNICEF  and  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  took  charge  of  the  100,000 
displaced  Syrians.  The  Government  also  re- 
ceived from  UNICEF  insecticides,  disin- 
fectants, antibiotics,  vaccines,  vehicles  for 
mobile  health  teams,  and  from  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  clothing, 
tents,  blankets  and  cooking  utensils,  while 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  contributed 
clothing  and  planned  to  make  tents  avail- 
able. Meanwhile,  UNRWA  assumed  the  main 
re.Kponslblllty  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
16.000  displaced  Palestinian?  already  regis- 
tered with  It,  by  providing  tents,  blankets, 
additional  basic  rations,  supplementary  feed- 
ing and,  with  the  help  of  UNICEF.  protein 
Bupplemente.  Supplies  of  tents  were  In  fact 
not  forthcoming  for  displaced  persons  In 
Syria  on  anything  like  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  contributed  to  Jordan,  so  that  In 
August  the  Agency  was  forced  to  place  orders 
for  the  manufacture  of  some  1.200  tents  In 
order  to  provide  shelter  for  the  UNRWj\- 
reglstered  refugees.  The  Agency  also  grate- 
fully records  that  the  Syrian  Government 
gave  foodstuffs  and  cash  grants  during  a 
period  of  over  two  months  to  UNWRA -reg- 
istered refuges  as  well  as  to  Syrian  dis- 
placed persons. 

48.  The  World  Alliance  of  YMCA's  and  of 
YWCA's  took  under  their  charge  Arab  stu- 
dents dispersed  In  various  countries  and 
unable  either  to  return  to  their  homes  or 
to  receive  any  funds  from  their  families; 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  launched 
a  t2  million  world-wide  appeal  on  behalf 
of  all  victims  of  the  conflict.  The  total  value 
of  emergency  donations  In  cash  and  kind 
from  Catholic  sources  for  the  areas  affected 
by  the  hostilities  as  a  whole  amounted  In 


AtigUBt  to  over  *4  million.  During  Augtist 
an  encouraging  and  potentially  very  Im- 
portant initiative  was  launched  In  the 
United  States  of  America  with  the  formation 
of  Near  East  Emergency  Donations  to  raise 
funds  for  use  by  UNRWA  on  behalf  of  the 
displaced  persons.  Former  President  Eisen- 
hower has  consented  to  ser\e  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

49.  For  refugees  from  Gaza  and  Slnal, 
UNICEF  Is  providing  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Government  In  the  form  of 
1.000  family  emergency  kits,  15,000  blankets, 
drugs,  vaccines  and  equipment,  Including 
vehicles,  for  the  estabilshment  of  delivery 
room  facilltlee.  diagnostic  laboratories  and 
community  kitchens  in  two  settlement 
camps.  Meanwhile  UNRWA,  as  indicated  in 
paragraph  39  above,  has  undertaken  to  make 
focd  suppUee  available  for  a  group  of  3,000 
young  registered  refugees  from  Gaza  and 
to  contribute  towajds  the  provision  of 
medical  and  sanitation  services. 

SPKIAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

50.  In  the  week  following  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  Commissioner-General  ap- 
pealed to  Governments,  voluntary  agencies 
and  private  donors  to  contribute  money  or 
emergency  supplies  to  UNRWA,  The  President 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secretary- 
General  also  called  for  generous  emergency 
donations  and  the  General  Assembly  Itself  in 
paragraph  9  of  resolution  2252  (ES-V)  ap- 
pealed to  all  Governments,  organizations  and 
Individuals  to  make  special  contributions  to 
UNRWA  as  well  as  to  the  other  Inter-gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions concerned.  Even  while  the  flghting  was 
still  going  on.  offers  of  help  had  already 
begun  to  pour  Into  the  Agency's  ofllces  In 
Beirut,  Geneva  and  New  York.  They  took  the 
form  of  donations  in  kind  or  In  cash  or  of 
offers  of  services  by  individuals  from  many 
countries  who  were  anxious  to  help  the  dis- 
placed persons  In  their  plight.  By  the  end  of 
August,  donations  to  a  value  of  some  $6.4 
mllUon  had  been  pledged  or  received.  Details 
of  these  contributions  will  be  found  In  annex 
I,  tables  20  and  21.  On  behalf  of  thoee  who 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  hoetllitles,  the 
Commissioner-General  wishes  to  express  his 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  all  donors  for  their 
prompt  and  generous  response.  He  also 
wishes  to  place  on  record  that  the  Agency 
gratefully  received  from  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  substantial  quantities  of 
supplies  and  equipment. 

LONOEB-TKEM    PB0SPECT8 

51.  The  Commissioner-General  believes 
that  the  General  Assembly  will  wish  him  to 
offer  some  comment  on  how  the  future  of 
the  refugees  from  the  1948  conflict  may  de- 
velop In  the  longer  term  and  how  the  role 
of  UNRWA  may  be  affected  by  recent  event*. 
In  so  doing  he  would  emphasize  that  the 
present  Is  fluid  and  the  future  uncertain. 
He  will  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  confine  his 
comments  to  the  humanitarian  aspects,  but 
political  issues  underlie  the  whole  Palestine 
refugee  problem  and  cannot  be  Ignored  if 
comment  U  to  be  meaningful. 

52.  Among  these  Issues  are  the  long-dead- 
locked questions  of  repatriation,  compensa- 
tion and  resettlement.  In  December  1948  only 
a  few  months  after  the  refugees  had  fled 
from  their  homes,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  resolution   194   (in).»  In  paragraph 


'The  resolution,  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  by  the  Government  of  Israel, 
also  called  In  paragraph  5  for  negotiations 
between  the  parties  in  the  following  terms: 
"The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments and  authorities  concerned  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  negotiations  provided 
for  In  the  Security  Cotmcil's  resoluUon  of  16 
November  1948  and  to  seek  agreement  by 
negotiations  conducted  either  with  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission  or  directly,  with  a  view 
to  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  out- 
standing between  them." 
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11   of  which  It  resolved  "that  the  refugees 
wishing  to  return   to   their  homes  and   live 
In  peace  with  their  neighbors  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and  that  compensation  should  be  paid 
for  the  property  of  those  choosing  not  to  re- 
turn and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property 
Which,  under  principles  of  International  law 
or   In   equity,   should   be  made   good   by   the 
Governments  or  authorities  responsible".  In 
the  same  paragraph,  the  Assembly  Instructed 
the    Conciliation    Commission    "to   facilitate 
the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  economic 
and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  and 
the  payment  of  compensation,  and  to  main- 
tain close  relations  with  the  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine   Refugees  and,   through   him,  with 
the  appropriate  organs  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations".  Paragraph   11   has  been  re- 
affirmed year  after  year  by  the  Assembly  but 
has    remained    unlmplemented.    After    nine- 
teen years  the  refugees  have  still  had  neither 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes 
nor   compensation   for   their  property.   Since 
the  two  Issues  of  repatriation  and  compen- 
sation   are    linked    together   as    alternatives 
In   the  resolution,   the  continuing  deadlock 
over  repatriation  has  had  the  result  of  deny- 
ing  the   refugees   of    any   benefit   from    the 
property  they  left  behind  in   1948.  It  would 
hardly    seem   that    this   can   have   been    the 
Intention    of    the    Assembly    In    adopting   Its 
resolution    nineteen    years    ago.    Suggestions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  meas- 
ures to  enable  the  refugees  to  receive  com- 
pensation. Irrespective  of  whether  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
homes  and  without  prejudice  to  this  or  any 
other   political   claims   they   may  have;    but 
these    suggestions    have    not    been    pursued. 
53.  Under  the  surface  of  this  continuing 
deadlock  on  the  p>olltlcal  plane,  much  solid, 
constructive  progress  has  been  made  In  deal- 
ing with  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of 
the  problem.  As  the  Secretary-General  has 
pointed   out   In   a   report   circulated    on    18 
August    1967    (A/6787),    the   widespread    as- 
sumption that  the  refugees  have  been  stag- 
nating   In    Idleness    In    the    refugee    campe 
throughout  all  these  years  Is  untrue.  Nor  la 
there  validity  In  the  widespread  belief  that, 
because  many  of  the  refugeee   (In  fact  less 
than   40   per   cent   of   the   total)    were   still 
living  In  camps  so  many  years   after  their 
displacement  from  their  homes,  therefore  no 
progress  had   been   made   towards   their  re- 
habilitation.   These    mistaken     assumptions 
have  given  rise  to  the  equally  mistaken  view 
that    UNRWA    was    engaged    In    an    endless 
operation    of   merely    keeping    the   refugees 
alive  to  remain  a  charge  on  the  charity  of  the 
International  community.  Finally,  there  Is  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  host  Governments 
have     been     dellk>erately     and     Inhumanely 
keeping  the  refugees  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion and  deptendence  on  International  charity 
as    a    weafKjn    in    the    prosecution    of    their 
pwUtlcal   alms.    This   also   needs   correction. 
Although   the   host   Governments   have   op- 
posed mass  schemes  of  direct  resettlement, 
on  the  grounds  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Interests  and  expressed  wishes  of  the 
refugees  themselves,  their  record  in  promot- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  as  In- 
dividuals  through   education,    training   and 
employment  has  been  notably  humane  and 
helpful.  They  have  extended  this  aid  to  the 
refugees    in   spite    of   the    grave   dlfBcultles 
which  already  confronted  them  in  providing 
a  livelihood  for  their  own  rapidly  expanding 
populations. 

54.  The  truth  Is  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
recent  hostilities,  a  slow  but  steady  process 
of  rehabilitation  had  been  at  work  among 
the  refugees  and.  In  recent  years,  had  begun 
to  make  an  evident  Impact  In  Improving 
their  economic  and  social  condition.  This 
Improvement  was  not  uniform  In  all  areas 
and  necessarily  Gaza  lagged  behind,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  the  very  large 
numbers  of  refugees  to  engage  In  productive 


work.  The  process  of  rehabilitation  was  being 
achieved  not  by  ambitious  and  cosUy  works 
projects  and  schemes  of  mass  resettlement 
but  by  the  operation  of  normal  economic 
and  human  factors.  It  is  these  factors  which 
have  in  the  past  proved  moet  effective  in 
this  part  of  the  Arab  world  In  coping  with 
the  human  problems  arising  from  move- 
ments of  population.  As  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral has  stated: 

"This  progress  has  been  primarily  due  to 
three  factors:  first  and  foremost,  the  rapid 
economic  development  of  the  Arab  host  coun- 
tries and  of  the  Arab  world  generally  In  re- 
cent years;  second,  the  energy.  Intelligence 
and  adaptability  of  the  refugees  themselves, 
who  have  fortunately  shown  themselves  to  be 
eager  for  work  and  very  capable  of  profiting 
by  any  opportunity  given  to  them:  and  third, 
the  education  and  training  which  the  hoet 
Governments,  various  voluntary  agencies  and 
UNRWA  have  been  able  to  give  the  young 
refugees  to  enable  them  to  take  advanUge 
of  any  opportunities  of  employment  that 
might  come  their  way.  A  subsidiary  but  not 
unimportant  adjunct  to  these  principal  fac- 
tors In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  has 
been  the  economic  aid  supplied  by  UNRWA 
In  the  form  of  rations,  shelter,  and  other  re- 
lief services.  The  regular  provision  of  this 
relief  assistance  over  an  extended  period, 
even  though  on  a  meager  scale,  has  certainly 
helped  the  refugees  not  merely  to  survive  but 
to  recover  their  capacity  to  support  them- 
selves. 

"It  Is  true  that  It  has  not  proved  possible 
for  UNRWA  to  reflect  adequately  the  extent 
of  this  rehabilitation  In  lu  published  statu- 
tlcs  of  the  niunber  of  refugees  who  have 
been  rendered  self-supporting  and  from 
whom  relief  assistance  has  therefore  been 
withdrawn.  But.  however  regrettable  this 
may  be — and.  In  fairness  to  UNRWA  and  the 
Arab  host  Governmenu.  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  degrees  of  progress  In  economic 
rehabilitation  among  a  mass  of  people  liv- 
ing not  much  above  subsistence  level  needs 
to  be  recognized — It  does  not  alter  the  reality 
of  the  progress  that  had  been  made. 

"In  Jordan,  official  and  authoritative  state- 
ments have  been  made  In  recent  years  Indi- 
cating not  only  a  very  high  level  of  economic 
growth  for  the  country  as  a  whole  but  also 
suggesting  that  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  which  has 
chronically  beset  the  Jordanian  economy  was 
within  sight  of  solution.  These  statements 
Implied  that  within  a  few  years  Jordan.  In 
spite  of  Its  not  having  been  endowed  with 
abundant  natural  resources,  might  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  economically  viable  and 
Independent  of  external  aid.  This  could  only 
mean  that.  In  common  with  the  other  citizens 
of  Jordan,  the  720,000  refugees,  representing 
over  half  of  the  whole  refugee  population, 
were  rapidly  achieving  the  capacity  to  sup- 
port themselves  and.  hence,  that  the  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  Jordan,  though  not  the  political,  were 
well  on  the  way.  If  not  to  a  solution,  at  least 
to  a  partial  remedy."  • 

55.  The  numerically  smaller  problems  of 
the  refugees  In  Lebanon  and  Syria  also 
showed  encouraging  signs  of  progress  towards 
social  and  economic  rehabllitaUon.  Even  In 
Gaza  Improvement  was  discernible  in  recent 
years,  included  even  a  positive  shortage  of 
unskilled  labour  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  But  of  course  this  Improvement  In 
the  level  of  economic  activity  rested  primarily 
on  the  artificial  and  precarious  base  of  a 
high  level  of  expenditure  Injected  Into  the 
Strip  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  Govern- 
ment, UNEP  and  UNRWA.  A  more  solid  ele- 
ment of  Improvement  In  the  condition  of  the 
refugees  in  Gaza  in  recent  years  was  the 
placement,  with  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  Gaza  authorities,  of  some  thousands  of 
young  refugees  In  employment  in  the  United 

♦  A/6787,  paragraphs  32-34. 


Arab  Republic  and  elsewhere  and  the  re- 
mittances which  they  were  then  able  to  send 
back  to  Gaza  for  the  support  of  their  rela- 
tives. 

56  This  gradual  but  hopeful  procesa  of 
economic  and  social  rehablhtatlon  of  the 
refugees  has  now,  for  the  time  being  at  least 
been  halted  and  Indeed  reversed  as  a  re- 
sult of  recent  events.  At  the  present  time  too 
many  uncertainties  overhang  the  future  of 
the  refiigees  in  Gaza  £ind  on  the  West  Bank 
to  permit  any  prediction  of  how  long  thU 
adverse  effect  will  last  In  those  areas.  It  la 
understood  that  some  remedial  action  is  al- 
ready being  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  restlmulate  economic  activity  in 
both  areas.  But  clearly  If  the  refugees  Uvlng 
In  Gaza  and  on  the  West  Bank  remain  cut 
off  from  opportunities  of  education,  training 
and  employment  In  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world,  this  cannot  but  Increase  the  difficulty 
of  promoting  their  rehablliutlon.  Whether 
It  may  be  feasible  to  offset  this  disadvantage 
by  some  basically  different  approach  which 
would  not  depend  for  Its  success  on  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities  else- 
where In  the  Arab  world  Is  not  a  matter  on 
which  the  Commissioner-General  feels  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion.  In  East  Jordan 
It  Is  possible  to  say  with  more  certainty  that. 
so  long  as  the  separation  of  the  West  Bank 
from  the  remednder  of  Jordan  lasts,  the  whole 
process  of  rehabilitating  the  refugees  on  the 
ESast  Bank,  both  those  already  living  there 
before  the  hostilities  and  any  of  those  dis- 
placed from  the  West  Bank  who  may  not  be 
permitted  to  return  by  the  Government  of 
Israel  or  may  not  wish  to  return,  will  be 
gravely,  perhaps  Irremediably,  set  back  In 
Syria,  too.  for  eo  long  as  the  Paleetinlan 
refugees  displaced  from  the  south  are  not 
able  to  return  to  their  former  places  of  resi- 
dence, they  win  be  faced  by  nvany  new  dif- 
ficulties In  their  struggle  to  recover  economic 
independence. 

57.  The  longer  the  present  sUte  of  affairs 
lasts,  the  greater  will  be  the  need  for  action 
to  promote  economic  recovery  In  the  areas 
affected.  As  far  ns  UNRWA  Is  concerned,  the 
Agency's  most  effective  contribution  would 
appear  to  be  the  maintenance  of  Its  exist- 
ing services,  possibly  with  some  extension  to 
new  groups  of  displaced  persons,  coupled 
with  an  expansion  of  Its  programme  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  the  children  and 
young  refugees.  But  not  even  the  existing 
UNRWA  services  can  be  maintained,  let  alone 
extended  or  expanded,  unless  the  chronic 
problem  of  financing  the  Agency  is  tackled 
with  determination  and  realism. 

BUDCrr    FOR    1988 

58.  In  present  circumstances  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  budget  for  the  Agency's  operations 
during  the  coming  year.  1968,  has  neces- 
sarily Involved  much  guesswork  and  many  as- 
sumptions. The  estimates  of  expenditure  In- 
cluded In  part  II  should  therefore  be  treated 
tta  tentative  and  subject  to  substantial  ad- 
justment In  the  light  of  developments  as  yet 
unknown  and  questions  stUl  open.  How  many 
of  the  displaced  jjersons  will  ultimately  re- 
turn to  the  West  Bank^  Will  displaced  per- 
sons from  other  areas  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn and.  If  so,  when?  Is  any  further  move- 
ment of  population  out  of  the  areas  occu- 
pied by  Israel  In  prospect?  (There  have  re- 
cently been  disturbing  reports  of  the  arrival 
of  substantial  numbers  In  East  Jordan  from 
the  Gaza  Strip.)  What  will  be  the  continu- 
ing needs  In  1968  of  any  groups  who  still 
remain  displaced  at  the  end  of  this  year? 
Will  UNRWA  be  expected  and  authorized  to 
continue  assistance  during  1968  to  persona 
other  than  refugees  from  the  1948  conflict? 
What  will  be  the  longer-term  Impact  of  the 
hostilities  and  their  aftermath  on  the 
Agency's  operating  costs'  Will  the  General 
Assembly  wish  UNRWA  In  present  circum- 
stances to  enlarge  Its  efforts  In  the  field  of 
education  and  training?  (The  need  and  scope 
for  expanding  these  activities  was  Illustrated 
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in  the  outline  assessment  prepared  by  the 
Aeency's  Department  of  Education  and  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  10  to  12  above,  and 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  hoetllltles 
niay  well  be  regarded  as  providing  additional 
and  urgent  Justification  for  greater  efforts, 
not  necessarily  by  UNRWA  alone.  In  this 
field  )  Plnallv.  what  level  of  funds  Is  likely 
to  be  available  to  the  Agency  In  1968  and 
win  action  be  taken  to  place  the  future 
financing  of  the  Agency  on  a  sounder  basis 
than  In  the  past? 

69.  These  uncertainties  greatly  complicate 
the  process  of  budgeting  for  the  coming  year. 
The  budget  which  Is  contained  In  part  II  of 
this  report  has  been  framed  on  the  basis  of 
the  following,  necessarily  tentative  and  even 
in  some  respects  arbitrary,  assumptions : 

(1)  Continuation  of  normal  UNRWA  serv- 
ices, as  before  the  hostilities,  without  reduc- 
tion; 

(2)  Continuation  of  Issue  of  rations  on  a 
temporary  and  emergency  basis  for  up  to 
75.000  recipients  over  and  above  the  pre- 
h<Mtllltles  number  (861,000); 

(3)  Reversion  of  the  supplementary  feed- 
ing programme  to  Its  normal  pre-hostlUtles 
pattern  and  scope  by  April  1968,  except  for 
increasing  by  3,000  the  number  of  hot  meals 
provided  In  Oaza; 

(4)  Cessation  of  Issue  of  emergency  supple- 
ments to  certam  categories  of  recipients  and 
reversion  to  the  normal  scale  of  basic  rations 
by  April  1968; 

(5)  Contingent  provision  for  possible  re- 
placement of  tented  camps  by  normal 
shelters  (and  ancillary  buildings)  to  accom- 
modate 30,000  displaced  persons; 

(6)  Provision  of  a  special  contingency  Item 
of  »1  million  to  meet  the  needs  of  Individual 
cases  of  hardship  attributable  to  the  emer- 
gency and  Its  aftermath; 

(7)  Continuation  of  UNRWA  medical  serv- 
ices on  a  temporary  and  emergency  basis  for 
up  to  30.000  additional  beneficiaries; 

(8)  Provision  of  environmental  sanitation 
for  the  Increase  in  the  camp  population; 

(9)  Provision  of  general  education  for  a 
net  addition  of  6,000  children  attending 
UNRWA/UNESCO  schools  in  East  Jordan; 

(10)  Provision  for  two  training  centres  in 
East  Jordan;  for  reopening  the  training  cen- 
tre at  Homs  In  Syria  (now  occupied  by  dis- 
placed persons)  In  the  autumn  of  1968;  for 
expanding  the  Oaza  vocational  training  cen- 
tre to  accommodate  200  more  trainees;  and 
for  continuing  to  operate  all  the  other 
UNRWA  centres  on  a  normal  basis; 

(11)  Contingency  provision  of  a  block  sum 
of  $1.5  million  against  possible  Increases  in 
unit  costs  In  Gaza  and  West  Bank  arising 
from  currency  changes  and  other  factors. 

Regrettably,  since  the  report  was  drafted 
It  already  seems  probable  that  the  above 
assumption  may  underestimate  the  continu- 
ing would  appear  to  be  especially  necessary. 

60.  No  provision  has  been  Included  In  the 
budget  for  1968  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  Agency's  education  services 
on  the  lines  mentioned  In  paragraphs  10  to 
12  above.  However,  If  special  contributions, 
either  governmental  or  nongovernmental, 
were  forthcoming  for  this  purpose,  UNRWA 
would  propose  to  spend  up  to  *5  million  dur- 
ing 1968  as  a  first  Installment  of  this  pro- 
gramme. Action  would  be  Initiated  first  in 
East  Jordan  and  Gaza  as  being  areas  where 
the  economic  Impact  of  recent  events  Is  moet 
severe  and  where  Intensified  effort  to  pro- 
mote rehabilitation  by  education  and  train- 
ing would  appear  to  be  specially  necessary. 

61.  Looking  back  over  the  past  decade  at 
the  gradual  but  subetantlal  Improvement 
which  has  taken  place  In  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  refugees  and  at  the  crucially 
Important  contribution  which  the  expansion 
of  the  UNRWA 'UNESCO  programmes  of 
education  and  training  has  made  to  this 
process  of  progressive  rehabilitation,  the 
Commissioner-General  feels  that  he  is  fully 


Justified  in  urging  the  International  com- 
munity to  look  afresh  at  the  dynamic  role 
which  education  and  training  can  play  m 
ameliorating  this  long-standing  human  prob- 
lem and  at  the  cogent  arguments  which 
emerge  for  financing  these  programmes  ou 
a  more  ambitious  and  more  liberal  scale  than 
ever  before.  With  the  shadow  of  recent 
events  still  obscuring  the  future  of  the  ref- 
ugee community,  he  feels  that  present  dif- 
ficulties and  uncertainties  only  reinforce  the 
case  for  bold  and  generous  action  in  this 
field.  In  retrospect  a  striking  feature  of  these 
past  eight  years  or  so  is  how  much  solid 
achievement  has  t>een  gained  at  how  little 
cost.  The  turning-point  was  in  the  period 
1959/1961  when,  aided  by  large  special  con- 
tributions from  World  Refugee  Year  and 
other  sources,  the  Agency  was  able  to  Invest 
nearly  $6.5  million  principally  in  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  Its  schools  and 
training  centres  but  also  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  qualifications  of  Its  teachers. 
In  the  following  years,  1962  through  1967, 
the  Agency  was  provided  an  additional  sum 
totolllng  $4.5  million  for  these  purposes,  with 
the  larger  share  going  to  the  expansion  of 
schools  and  the  Improvement  of  teaching 
methods.  These  are  not  large  stuns  In  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  social  and  economic 
problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees  or  to  the 
cost  of  trying  to  tackle  that  problem  by  other 
means;  and  any  fresh  Investment  In  these 
programmes  from  both  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  sources  would  be  an  In- 
vestment In  a  proven  success.  Recent  events 
have  served  to  stimulate  renewed  Intereet 
and  concern  throughout  the  world  regard- 
ing the  protracted  tragedy  of  the  Palestine 
refugees.  It  is  no  doubt  the  general  hope  that 
this  renewed  Interest  and  concern  will  be 
channelled  principally  towards  a  new.  con- 
structive effort  to  promote  a  Just  and  lasting 
solution  of  the  political  Issues  which  under- 
lie the  refugee  problem.  But.  on  a  lower  and 
more  limited  plane,  there  is  certainly  scope 
for  a  still  more  ambitious  and  Imaginative 
approach  to  the  amelioration  of  the  refugee 
problem.  In  its  social  and  economic  aspects, 
by  means  of  education  and  training, 

62.  For  1968,  the  Agency  has  not  felt  that 
Its  existing  financial  predicament  permitted 
It  to  make  any  specific  provision  for  Initiat- 
ing any  such  large  progranune  for  expanding 
Its  education  and  training  activities  and  It 
has  therefore  budgeted  only  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Its  pre-ho6tllltl6s  programme 
and  for  such  unavoidable  Increases  in  the 
scope  and  cost  of  that  programme  as  may 
be  necessitated  by  natural  population  growth 
and  by  the  aftermath  of  the  emergency  sit- 
uation of  1967.  For  these  purposes  the  Agen- 
cy estimates  that  It  will  require  to  extend 
approximately  $45.8  million  as  set  out  in 
part  n  of  this  report,  including  $40.1  million 
to  continue  its  pre-hostlUties  programme 
and  $5.7  million  for  Increased  scope  and 
costs  of  programmes  arising  from  the  hostili- 
ties. 

63.  To  meet  this  budget,  the  Agency  fur- 
ther estimates  that  It  will  need  to  receive 
$41.6  million  In  contributions  from  Govern- 
ments, after  taking  Into  Euxount  estimate 
Income  of  $1.5  million  from  non-govern- 
mental contributions  and  miscellaneous 
sources  and  $2.7  million  unexpended  balance 
of  special  contributions  received  in  1967  for 
the  emergency. 

64.  It  is  more  than  ever  essential  that  the 
Agency's  requirements  be  adequately  fi- 
nanced if  It  is  to  continue  to  carry  out  its 
mandate.  As  shown  In  section  F  of  p>art  I 
of  this  report,  although  In  1967  UNRWA 
received  or  expected  to  receive  special  con- 
tributions for  the  emergency  materially  in 
excess  of  Its  estimated  increased  expenditure 
arising  from  the  emergency.  It  also  expected 
to  Inc'OT  a  deficit — for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year — on  its  normal  programme,  amounting 
to  some  $2.8  million.  As  a  consequence,  it 


expects  to  enter  the  fiscal  year  1968  with 
barely  $11.5  million  of  working  capital  (oper- 
ating reserve),  excluding  the  estimated  un- 
expended balance  of  $2.7  million  of  special 
emergency  contributions  which  are  referred 
to  above  and  which  are  expected  tc  be  used 
towards  financing  continued  emergency  ex- 
penditure In  1968.  This  amount  of  working 
capital  ($11.5  million)  is  far  less  than 
UNRWA  requires  In  order  to  operate  proper- 
ly, and  exposes  It  to  the  risk  of  having  to 
halt  or  abruptly  reduce  operations  at  any 
time  during  the  year  if  payment  of  con- 
tributions is  unduly  delayed. 

65.  For  several  years  the  Commissioner- 
General  has  called  attention  to  the  Agency's 
steadUy  worsening  financial  position  and  its 
possible  Implications  isee  also  paragraphs  3 
to  9  above) .  He  feels  constrained  to  do  so  once 
again,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Genera!  Assembly 
to  place  the  Agency  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  both  with  respect  to  current  funds 
to  cover  Its  budget  and  with  respect  to  work- 
ing capital  adequate  to  meet  Its  requirement*. 

SUMMARY    AND  CONCLUSIONS 

66.  In  summary,  the  questions  affecting 
UNRWA  which  seem  to  the  Commissioner- 
General  to  require  consideration  and  decision 
by  the  General  Assembly  are  the  foUowlng: 

(1 )  Is  It  desired  that  UNRAW  should  main- 
tain Its  existing  senices  during  1968  on  the 
same  basis  as  before  the  recent  hostilities? 

(2)  Is  it  desired  that  UNRAW  should  con- 
tinue in  1968  giving  help  on  a  temporary 
and  emergency  basis  to  new  groups  of  bene- 
ficiaries in  urgent  need? 

(3)  Is  it  desired  that  UNRAW  should  seek 
to  expand  and  Improve  its  existing  educa- 
tion and  training  services,  particularly  in 
those  areas  severely  affected  by  the  economic 
Impact  of  recent  events? 

(4i  How  is  UNRAW  to  be  provided  with 
secure  and  adequate  sources  of  funds  to  carry 
out  whatever  tasks  may  be  assigned  to  It  by 
the  General  Aasembly? 

(5)  If  m  fact  adequate  lands  cannot  be 
secured,  vriU  the  General  Assembly  give  the 
Commissioner-General  guidance  as  to  the 
action  he  should  take  to  bring  the  Agency's 
expenditure  and  Income  into  balance?  Pall- 
ing this,  the  harsh  and  highly  political  de- 
cisions as  to  which  services  must  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  fail  upon  the  Commissioner- 
General  and  expose  him  to  lne\n  table 
criticism. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  a.firmatlve  an- 
swers to  any  or  ail  of  the  first  three  questions 
wUl  in  practice  be  meaningful  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  correspondingly  positive 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  fourth  question. 
If  that  is  not  forthcoming,  then  the  fifth 
question  assiunes  crucial  importance.  When 
this  report  is  considered  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Commissioner-General  intends 
to  report  further  on  the  needs  in  the  area, 
and  to  offer  additional  comments  on  the 
above  questions,  based  on  the  latest  informa- 
tion then  available. 


SUSPENSION  OP  PARAGRAPH  6  OF 
RULE  38  OF  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  paragraph  6  of 
rule  38  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  proceedings  on  nomLna- 
tlons  be,  and  it  Is  hereby,  suspended  with 
respect  to  nominations  unacted  upon 
during  the  present  session,  and  the  status 
quo  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


£ 
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DATE  OF  MEETING  OP  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay- 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
960.  which  was  read  the  first  time  by  Its 
title  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 
f  oliows ; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asse-mbled,  That  the  second  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  shall  be- 
gin at  noon  on  Monday,  January   15,    1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  960 >  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.  - 


AUTHORITY     TO     SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
605. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 605.  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Housee,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorlze<l  to  edgn 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reeolutlons  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Housee  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  re.solutlon. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  A.SSISTANT  Legi.slative  Clerk.  On 
page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Senate", 
ln.sert :  '"the  President  pro  tempore,  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempwre  " 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  at;reeing  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  605 >  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring } ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Hottses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Preeldent  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be,  and  they  ore  here- 
by, authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bllJa  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Housee 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 


JUNG  SOO  BOK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  11292. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HH.  11292,  for  the  relief 
of  Jung  Soo  Bok,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    SINE 
DIE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
604 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 604,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Friday. 
December  15,  1967.  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day  they  stand  adjourned  sine 
die. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  604)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters,  reported  earlier 
today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tiie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  pKjstmasters 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 


sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  tlie  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  198*,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  conunlttee  of  two  -Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  their  business  of  the  Besslon  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some 
further  communication  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolutloii. 

The   resolution  was  agreed   to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DlRKSENJ. 
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THANKS    OF   THE    SENATE   TO   THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  202 >,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
ore  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Lee 
Metcalf,  Acting  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  its  deliberations  during  the  first  BCMlon 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  PRF^IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OF  T}IP:  SENATE  TO  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  COMMISSIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  ^S.  Res.  199).  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be.  flnrt 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  comml£8lon8  or  committees  au- 
thorized by  law,  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  200 >  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H  Hximphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
courteous,  dignified,  and  impartial  manner 
In  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delibera- 
Uons  diiTlng  the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


which  he  has  assured  us  he  wUl  sign,  the 
figures  of  the  total  reduction  of  both  the 
expenditures  budget  and  the  obligations 
budget — and  everything,  insofar  as  the 
Seimte  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
has  been  able  to  discover,  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  I  think  that  Senators 
going  home  should  have  these  facts 
which  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Nation— will  show  that  with  the  signing 
of  the  resolution,  a  compulsory  reduc- 
tion of  the  obligations  budget  of  the  Na- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1968  in  the 
amount  of  $9.8  billion  is  assured,  and  a 
compulsory  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
tures budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  of 
between  $4.4  billion  and  $4.5  billion  is 
accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  those  are  facts 
of  which  all  Senators  can  well  be  proud, 
because  all  Senators  have  had  a  part  in 
It. 


THANTCS   OF   THE   SENATE   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  t»e  read. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  201 »  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Impartial 
manner  In  which  he  has  presided  over  lU 
deliberations  during  the  Ist  session  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


TOTAL  REDUCTION  IN  BUDGET 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
compilation  filed  a  little  while  ago  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations showed  that  the  total  reduc- 
tion in  bud^^et  requests  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  reflected  by  the  actual  ap- 
propriations bills  passed  by  the  Congress 
during  this  session,  amoimted  to  $5.8 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  from  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  has  been  In  contact  with  the 
Budget  Bureau,  additional  figures  show- 
ing how  tills  total  reduction  is  reflected 
in  the  joint  resolution  wiuch  was  passed 
(H.J.  Res.  888),  accomplishing  reduc- 
tions in  the  expenditures  budget  for  this 
year  and  in  the  obligations  budget. 

I  am  now  told,  and  I  tiiink  the  Record 
should  reflect  the.'=e  figures  which  I  think 
are  all  of  very  great  importance,  that 
the  obligations  budget  for  this  year,  as 
affected  by  the  appropriations  and  by 
the  resolution  has  been  reduced  by  $9.8 
billion,  and  that  the  expenditures  budget 
for  this  year,  as  affected  by  both  the  ap- 
proprlation.s  bill  and  resolution  has  been 
reduced  by  between  $4.4  billion  and  $4.5 
bUlion. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President 
signs    the    resolution    (H.J.    Res.    888), 


REPORTS  ON  EXPANSION  OF 
VIETNAMESE  WAR 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  adjourn.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  Senate.  However,  before  we  ad- 
journ. I  want  to  express  my  concern 
about  reports  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
may  be  expanded. 

For  the  past  month  there  liave  been 
recurring  reports,  rumors,  and  specula- 
tions that  the  administration  is  consider- 
ing a  limited  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  "hot 
pursuit"  into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

I  have  no  information  to  support  these 
reports  or  speculatioris,  nor  do  I  have 
any  information  that  decLsions  have  been 
made  for  such  action  or  that  it  is  being 
considered  seriously.  Thus  far,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  not  been  extended  Into 
Cambodia.  No  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
or  Laos  has  taken  place. 

If  these  courses  have  been  or  are  being 
urged  presently  by  the  military  or  other 
advisers  of  the  President,  it  is  evident 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  determined  thus  far  that  they  are 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  desire  to  speak  today,  before  Con- 
gress adjounis,  to  support  the  President 
in  this  determiioation  and  to  urge  that 
the  President  reject  anj-  course  of  short- 
term  military  expediency.  The  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  troop.s  into  North  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  Cambodia  could  only  lead  to  a 
further  and  more  dangerous  expansion 
of  the  war. 

We  are  aware  that  routes  in  Laos  have 
been  used  by  North  Vietnam  to  Infiltrate 
men  and  supplies  to  the  south,  and  that 
our  forces  have  bombed  these  routes. 
There  is  an  Increasing  weight  of  evidence 
that  Cambodia  Is  being  used  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  troops  of  North  Vietnam 
and  "the  Vletcong.  It  is  normal  for  the 
military  services  to  make  plans  to  coun- 
ter this  situation  for  it  is  their  duty  to 
consider  and  prepare  for  all  contin- 
gencies. 

The  desire  to  pursue  the  enemy,  to 
protect  our  troops,  and  to  shorten  the 
war  contribute  to  the  pressures  to  Ln- 
volve  our  forces  further  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  and  engage  them  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  the  lesson  our  experience  in  Viet- 


nam teaches,  I  believe,  is  tliat  the  ex- 
tension of  the  war,  either  by  bombing 
or  by  the  introduction  of  oiu-  forces, 
would  be  met  by  additional  Vietnamese 
forces  i:i  Laos  and  Cambodia,  by  the  ad- 
ditional supply  of  weapons  and  particu- 
larly sophisticated  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  involvement  of  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
against  their  will,  then  the  employment 
of  additional  American  ti-oops  and  in- 
creased casualties  and  destruction.  We 
can  only  conjecture  the  vast  array  of 
new  political  problems  that  would  be 
raised. 

Only  recently.  General  Westmoreland 
and  Ambassador  Bunker  reported  to  the 
Nation  that  progress  is  being  made  In 
South  Vietnam  upon  both  the  military 
and  the  political  fronts.  Why,  then,  if 
progress  is  being  made,  should  the  pros- 
pect of  new  inter^'entions  of  larger  forces 
from  North  Vietnam  and  new  political 
problems  be  invited?  Why  should  the 
effectiveness  of  our  fighting  men  be  di- 
luted by  expanding  the  areas  in  which 
they  must  fight? 

There  is  a  growing  pessimismi  m  this 
country  and  in  the  world  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiating  the  end  of  this 
war.  This  pessiniism.  I  belie\e,  will  be- 
come confirmed  if  the  war  is  so  expanded 
that  the  only  settlement  is  by  armed 
force. 

The  administration  has  said  that  no 
alternatives  have  been  offered  to  the  pol- 
icy It  now  follows.  Proposals  have  been 
made  in  the  past  which,  while  not  offer- 
ing a  complete  poUcy  for  dealing  with 
Vietnam,  have  suggested  means  of  de- 
termining if  a  cease-fire  and  negotia- 
tions were  possible.  Among  these  is  one 
for  a  cessation  of  bombing,  which  I  pro- 
ixjsed  for  2  years,  not  as  a  complete  and 
alternative  policy  for  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam, but  as  a  means  of  determining  If 
cease-fire  and  negotiations  were  possible. 
Senator  SyTnlngton  has  made  a  proposal 
for  a  complete  cease-fire.  These  pro- 
posals and  others  have  been  rejected. 

Senator  Mansfield's  resolution  to  sub- 
mit the  issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  United 
Nations,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  was  and  is  a  constructive,  posi- 
tive, and  hopeful  alternative.  His  pro- 
posal still  is  a  possible  alternative.  It 
might  not  succeed,  but  I  believe  It  repre- 
sents the  view  of  Congress  and  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  our  people — that  we 
must  not  cease  to  seek  a  resolution  of 
this  war,  unlikely  as  it,  may  seem  at 
present,  through  peaceful  means  rather 
than  by  armed  force 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  supported  our 
Armed  Forces  and — like  others  in  the 
Senate — has  never  urged  imilateral  with- 
drawal; as  one  who  believes  that  the  is- 
sues related  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
not  become  just  a  shuttlecock  of  politics, 
but  must  be  treated  with  deliberate,  ra- 
tional, and  disciplined  concern.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  true  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  security  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  its  chance  for  self-determination 
and  the  progress  of  its  people,  will  be 
better  served  by  a  continued  search  for 
political  negotiations  than  by  any  ex- 
pansion of  this  war. 

The  history  of  this  war,  for  years,  has 
been  one  of  increasing  expansion  and  of 
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our  increased  involvement.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  no  further  expansion  will  come 
from  the  initiative  or  decisions  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >neld? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like,  first,  to  associate  myself  with  the 
substance  of  what  Senator  Cooper  has 
said.  What  to  me  Is  especially  impor- 
tant— and  what  I  hope  is  especially  noted 
In  an  ouUside  the  Chamber — is  that  the 
very  moderate  and  reasoned  views  be  ex- 
pressed, with  a  generous  efifort  to  under- 
stand and  to  put  the  administration  In 
the  best  light.  How  different  this  is  from 
the  harsh  language,  the  ridiculing  of 
opponents,  and  the  Impugning  of  their 
views,  which  we  too  often  hear  from 
high  quarters  in  this  country ! 

I  believe  everybody  knows  how  I  feel 
about  this  matter  and  what  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  grave  unwisdom  of  es- 
calating this  struggle.  If  we  could  just 
have  this  kind  of  reasoned,  moderated, 
and  understanding  approach  shown  by 
Senator  Cooper  adopted  by  all  parties — 
the  hawks,  the  doves,  the  owls,  and  all 
concerned — our  country  would  be  better 
off. 

Senator  Cooper  has  great  prestige 
and  is  a  very  Important  figure  in  our 
country  and  in  the  world.  I  hope  his 
approach  will  have  an  influence  upon  the 
President  and  all  his  advisers,  and  all 
those  who  speak  to  this  issue,  so  that  the 
reason  and  wisdom  which  has  animated 
his  words  today  may  become  the  prevail- 
ing note  in  tWs  terrible  tragedy  which 
Is  tearing  the  fabric  of  our  country,  in- 
stead of  the  impassioned  and  sometimes 
quite  heedless  rhetoric  which  issues  forth 
on  this  subject  from  all  sides. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I  also 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  Ln  expressing 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  rumors  about 
action  In  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
has  any  firm  knowledge  other  than  what 
has  been  in  the  newspapers  with  respect 
to  rumors,  but  I  join  him  in  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  caution  and  restraint  in  not 
widening  this  war. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  of  course, 
has  had  an  unusal  experience,  not  only 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  but  also  as  an 
ambassador.  In  that  general  part  of  the 
world — as  Ambassador  to  India.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  consider  his  ad- 
vice most  seriously.  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  the  past  they  have  been  disposed  to  pay 
much  heed  to  the  advice  of  the  Members 
of  this  body;  but  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tions which  confront  our  country  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  I  certainly  believe  it 
is  high  time  they  do. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  has  said 
Is  very  pertinent,  and  I  join  him  in  hop- 
ing that  they  will  follow  this  approach 
in  the  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield.  f 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  speech, 
but  I  do  not  join  him  in  some  glaring 
omissions.  I  believe  it  is  well  to  point  out 
what  he  pointed  out  in  his  speech.  When 
he  points  out  that  we  have  not  invaded 
North  Vietnam,  it  is  obvious  he  means  we 
have  not  invaded  North  Vietnam  with  a 
land  army.  But  we  are  guilty — and  his- 
tory will  record  It — of  one  of  the  most 
shocking.  Inhumane  invasions  of  a  coun- 
try in  all  the  histoi-y  of  warfare — that  is, 
the  Invasion  by  the  United  States  of 
North  Vietnam  with  ouj-  airpower  and 
our  inexcusable  misuse  of  that  airpower 
as  we  have  committed  one  atrocity  after 
another. 

It  Is  a  sad  thing  that  those  thousands 
of  graves  in  North  Vietnam  cannot  oijen 
up  long  enough  for  the  voices  of  the  dead 
to  speak  up.  the  voices  of  the  men.  wom- 
en, and  children,  the  aged  and  the  civilian 
dead,  which  the  United  States  has  killed 
in  North  Vietnam.  When  I  think  of  the 
pews  that  we  are  about  to  occupy  at  this 
Chrlstmastide.  and  the  good  thoughts 
that  will  be  In  the  hearts  of  many.  I 
think  also  of  the  hypocrisy  of  talking 
about  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men.  I  think  of  the  inhumanity  of 
the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
should  shock  our  spiritual  values. 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  speculation  in  some 
quarters  that  there  might  be  an  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  let  me  say  that 
the  ex-Republican  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  advo- 
cates it.  There  is  not  a  word  from  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  about  this  phase 
of  the  Republican  policy,  for  let  me  say 
these  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  tlie 
same  about  our  advocating  this  kind  of 
Inhumanity  to  be  practiced  by  the 
United  States  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
illegal,  immoral,  and  completely  unjusti- 
fiable war. 

It  is  well  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky should  list  the  proposals  of  some 
persons  for  ending  the  war.  but  his  omis- 
sions are  glaring,  for  there  Is  a  long  list 
of  proposals  for  ending  the  war  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  does  not 
mention. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  almost 
4  years  have  been  carrying  much  of  the 
burden  of  the  proposal  for  ending  the 
war  that  the  experts  have  been  propos- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  We  cannot  justify  not  follow- 
ing the  Ridgway  and  Gavin  approach  or 
the  General  Shoup  approach.  We  cannot 
justify  not  seeking  to  get  Intervention  by 
way  of  the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
conference  expanded. 

Where  has  our  President  been  as  far 
as  his  absenteeism  is  concerned  in  respect 
to  the  United  Nations?  He  should  have 
been  up  there  speaking  before  the  Secu- 
rity Coiincil  and  the  General  Assembly 
working  out  specific  proposals. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky what  I  think  we  are  confronted 
with.  There  is.  on  the  one  way.  an  at- 
tempt to  so  escalate  the  war  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a  surrender.  I  have  said 
for  over  a  year  I  think  we  can  force  a 
surrender  If  we  follow  the  military  esca- 
lating policy  of  the  Johnson  adminlstra- 
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tlon.  That  is  not  going  to  bring  peace,  it 
will  eventually  produce  war  with  China. 
Now  we  have  it  out  of  the  lips  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  should  have  been 
fired  at  least  4  years  ago,  as  he  sought  to 
discredit  the  foreign  policy  of  ^ohn 
Foster  Dulles,  who  served  prirharily  un- 
der the  Republican  administration.  Now 
we  get  an  admission  that  we  are  going 
to  contain  China  or  try  to. 

A  policy  of  containing  China  means 
war  with  China,  and  when  that  breaks 
out,  Usten  to  the  experts.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  knows  what  they  are 
saying.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  that 
war.  in  30  to  36  months  you  will  have  to 
have  3  million  American  boys  on  the 
mainland  of  China.  That  is  the  blood- 
letting we  are  storing  up.  Where  are  you 
going  to  get  them,  and  how  are  you  going 
to  support  them,  and  for  what  purpose? 
I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky as  we  urge  restraint  with  regard 
to  the  war.  But  If  we  are  going  to  have 
speeches  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  In  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session,  let  us  get 
some  of  the  other  facts  out  on  programs 
offered  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  and 
get  consideration  of  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  misunderstood  the  Intent  of 
my  remarks.  Of  course.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  for  years  been 
talking  about  peaceful  means  to  resolve 
the  war.  I  have  spoken  of  his  efforts  on 
at  least  three  occasions  in  speeches  I  have 
made  in  the  Senate  about  Vietnam  this 
year.  I  have  had  colloquies  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  In  the  course  of  those 
speeches,  and  reminded  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  one  of  the 
first  Senators  if  not  the  first,  to  see  the 
small  cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  now 
darkens  the  firmament.  He  has  made 
constructive  submission  to  the  United 
Nation. 

Today  I  have  not  made  my  speech  a 
partisan  matter.  In  no  speech  In  the 
Senate  on  Vietnam,  have  I  raised  the 
partisan  and  political  flag  I  simply  want 
to  help  end  the  war.  if  I  can  be  of  help. 
In  referring  to  the  reports  and  rumors. 
I  must  speak  to  the  administration  in 
power,  for  only  the  administration  can 
make  the  decisions. 

I  read  the  statement  of  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  as  much  as  I  love 
and  respect  him.  I  believe  the  statement 
and  advice  were  wrong.  If  he  is  an  ad- 
viser of  the  President,  I  have  said  I 
hoped  the  President  would  reject  any 
such  advice.  The  fact  is  that  up  to  now, 
the  President  has  not  accepted  any  such 
views.  I  commend  him.  and  support  him 
in  this  position.  I  speak  on  this  one  issue, 
this  one  aspect  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
today. 

I  know  we  have  Invaded  North  Viet- 
nam by  our  bombing.  I  .specifically  re- 
lated my  statements  about  other  inter- 
ventions to  the  intervention  of  our  forces. 
I  think  my  position  is  clear,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  could  speak  today  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.    COOPER.    I    wish    to    reiterate 
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simply  that  I  have  had  great  sympathy 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
he  must  deal  with  this  awful  situation. 
In  great  measure  he  Inherited  it.  I  too 
have  spoken  of  Vietnam  for  many  years 
and  my  position  has  been  consistent.  I 
repeat  my  plea  that  military  action 
which  has  not  brought  a  relief  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  war  will  not  be  relied  upon 
as  the  sole  arbiter  of  this  war.  My  speech 
speaks  for  Itself,  and  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
misconstrued  It  at  all.  I  share  the  views 
expressed  in  it,  every  word. 

I  simply  ix)lnt  out  that  something 
needs  to  be  added  as  an  addendum  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  the  speech  is 
also  based  on  clear  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  gomg  to  get  this  matter  set- 
tled on  a  bilateral  basis  and  you  can- 
not do  it.  It  must  be  multilateral.  The 
United  States  will  never  settle  the  war 
bilaterally.  You  will  only  get  surrender 
and  then  truce.  We  should  make  clear 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  clear  to  the  administration  that 
you  will  have  to  have  a  multilateral 
table  over  there  with  representatives 
of  the  noncombatant  nations  telling  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Communists, 
what  must  be  done  and  should  be  done  to 
get  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  want  the  floor 
later  in  my  own  right  in  order  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  about  what  I  think 
we  need  to  do  to  improve  the  procedures 
of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  with 
great  interest.  As  always  he  has  been 
courageous.  He  has  been  wise  and  aware 
of  possibilities  which  might  come  into 
existence. 

I  note  where  he  says  during  the  course 
of  his  speech: 

Lf  these  coxirsee — 

Referring  to  possible  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  or  North  Vietnam — 
have  been  or  are  being  urged  presently 

And  this  is  the  Important  part — 
I  believe  It  Is  evident  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  determined  thus  far 
that  they   are  not  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  that  is  still  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  would  anticipate  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  that. 

To  those  of  our  citizens,  and  there  are 
some  In  the  Congress,  although  not  nec- 
essarily In  the  Senate,  who  advocate  an 
Invasion  or  hot  pursuit  Into  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  who  advocate  end  runs  and 
other  procedures  into  North  Vietnam, 
north  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  and  even 
some  who  advocate  hot  pursuit  Into 
China,  I  point  out  the  consequences  It 
might  entail.  All  of  these  are  dangerous 
proposals  which  are  being  advanced,  not 
by  the  admlrdstratlon  and  certainly  not 
by  the  President. 

But  these  proposals  would  mean,  of 
course,  if  carried  into  effect,  that  there 
would  be  a  widening  of  the  war  into 


Cambodia.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  of  course,  would  not 
stand  idly  by  with  his  30,000  troops  and  5 
million  people  if  the  situation  developed 
that  we  would  go  into  North  Vietnam  in 
any  fashion,  or  by  way  of  an  end  run  of 
landing  from  the  sea,  with  the  increas- 
ing possibility  of  China  entering  the  war. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
done  an  excellent  job  today  In  raising  a 
w  arning  flag  as  to  how  he  and  many  of  us 
feel  about  this  particular  matter. 

Should,  by  any  chance — I  do  not  think 
the  President  would  advocate  it  or  ap- 
prove of  it — some  of  the  proposals  made 
by  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  take  place, 
then  all  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  is  that 
the  525,000  limitation  on  U.S.  soldiers  to 
be  placed  in  Vietnam  by  next  July  could 
easily  be  raised,  if  the  proposals  being 
advanced  today — not  by  the  adminis- 
tration— take  place,  at  least  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men.  In  my  opinion, 
that  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  speaking  his 
mind  and  advancing  his  views  and  doing 
so  in  a  manner  seeking  to  be  responsible 
and  statesmanlike. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  also 
expresses  my  concern.  I  share  his  hope 
and  support  iiis  position. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  York  men- 
tioned the  ridicule,  and  harshness  of  the 
tone  sometimes  found  in  high  places 
when  suggestions  are  made  regarding 
Vietnam. 

I  find  this  to  be  often  true  from  a  great 
many  sources,  including  a  source  which 
by  tradition  and  training  one  would 
think  would  be  most  balanced  in  their 
judgments  about  an  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated question.  I  speak  here  of  some 
in  the  academic  community. 

One  of  the  marks  I  thought  charac- 
teristic of  the  academician  was  the 
measured  balance  in  his  argumentation 
and  the  tentativeness  of  his  conclusions. 
Fallibility  is  the  lot  of  humankind.  One 
likes  to  see  in  the  conduct  and  hear  in  the 
speech  of  any  adult  some  acknowledg- 
ment, or  at  least  some  Indication  of 
awareness  of  this  imhappy  limitation, 
this  inability  of  man  always  to  be  right — 
or  even  to  assert  with  absolute  convic- 
tion he  is  right  on  any  tough  problem. 
Most  especially  would  it  be  expected  of 
the  intellectual. 

Even  in  the  2  plus  2  disciplines,  and 
certainly  in  fields  marked  by  complexity, 
a  measure  of  tentativeness  woiild  be  a 
minimum  requirement.  And  I  suggest  our 
problem  In  Vietnam,  whatever  else  we 
may  say  about  it.  is  complex.  It  has  been 
remarked,  wisely  I  believe,  that  gray  is 
the  color  of  truth  about  Vietnam.  There 
are  ambiguities  on  both  sides,  or  all  sides. 
Let  everj-  man  who  has  given  the  problem 
study,  assert  his  conclusions,  and  advo- 
cate the  course  he  believes  best  serves 
our  national  interest  and  mankind.  But 
recognize  the  possibility  you  could  be 
wrong. 

I  hear  voices  in  the  land,  and  some  are 
academicians,  which  give  me  the  impres- 
sion they  feel  they  have  divine  guidance. 
It  is  not  because  they  state  their  case 
with  vigor. 
Each  of  us  should  but  I  am  uncom- 


fortable w^hen  the  language  suggests  they 
have  no  doubts  about  their  conclusions. 
That  inclines  them  to  regard  everyone 
who  may  not  share  their  views  as  stupid 
or  evU.  Our  way  out  of  Vietnam  is  not 
made  easier  by  such  elocution.  So.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
share  his  view  that  we  must  see  this 
threat  of  an  open-ended  war.  I  have 
urged  that  we  remember  we  can  be 
WTong,  So  I  should  conclude  with  the 
hope  I  am  not  wrong  on  this.  I  believe 
I  am  not. 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  OF  NOTIFI- 
CATION COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself.  I  re- 
port that  the  committee  appointed  to 
notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  "the  Congress  had  completed  its  busi- 
ness and  was  ready  to  adjourn  unless 
he  had  further  communications  to  make 
to  them,  that  the  committee  had  per- 
formed that  duty,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent informed  them  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther conunumcations  to  make  to  the 
Congress  at  this  session.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  receives 
the  message  with  pleasure. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  705,  H.R.  2516. 
I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business  for  next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  25161  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  \1olence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  reported 
with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>-.  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clatise  and  insert: 

That  (a)   cliapter  13.  Civil  Rights.  tiUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  2*5.  Interference  with  civil  rights 

"Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force — 

"(E)  knowingly  Injures.  tntinalcLates,  or  in- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimi- 
date, or  Interfere  with  any  person  because 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
and  l>ecau£e  he  Is  or  has  been  engaging  or 
seeking  to  engage,  lawfully,  in — 

"(1)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  a*  s  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official,  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

"(2)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

"  (3 )  participating  In  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  faclUty,  or 
activity    provided    or    administered    by    the 
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United  States,  or  by  any  State  or  subdlvUlon 
tbereof, 

"(4)  appljrlng  for  or  enjoying  employment. 
or  any  p>erqulslte  thereof,  by  any  private  em- 
ployer or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  subdivision  tliereof.  or  of  Joining  or 
using  the  services  or  advantages  of  any  labor 
organization  or  using  the  services  of  any  em- 
ployment agency; 

"(5)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  Jiuor  In  any  coiirt  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State; 

"(6)  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facil- 
ity of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail, 
water,  or  air; 

"(7)  participating  in  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  or 

"  (8)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests 
or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom. 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facil- 
ity which  serves  the  public  and  which  Is 
principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for  con- 
sumpOon  on  the  premises,  or  of  any  gasoline 
station,  or  of  any  motion  picture  house, 
theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium, 
or  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
tainment which  serves  the  public,  or  of  any 
other  establishment  which  serves  the  public 
and  which  Is  located  within  the  premises  of 
any  of  the  aforesaid  establishments  or  within 
the  premises  of  which  Is  physically  located 
any  of  the  aforesaid  establishments;  or 

"(b)  knowingly  Injures,  Intimidates,  or  In- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimi- 
date, or  interfere  with  any  person  (1)  to  dis- 
courage such  pjerson  or  any  other  person  or 
any  class  of  persons  from  lawfully  participat- 
ing or  seeking  to  participate  In  any  such 
benefits  or  activities  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  (2)  because  he  Is  or  has  been 
urging  or  aiding  others  to  so  participate,  or 
Is  or  has  been  engaging  In  speech  or  peaceful 
assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  so  participate;  or 

"(c)  knowingly  Injures.  Intimidates,  in- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimi- 
date, or  interfere  with  any  public  ofHclal  or 
other  person  to  discourage  him  from  afford- 
ing another  person  or  any  class  of  persons 
equal  treatment  In  participating  or  seeking 
to  participate  In  any  of  such  benefits  or  ac- 
tivities without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or 
because  he  Is  or  has  been  affording  another 
person  or  class  of  persons  equal  treatment  In 
so  participating  or  seeking  to  so  participate — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  81.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  bodily  injury  results  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death  results 
shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life." 

(b)   Title     18,     United     States     Code.     Is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 13  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'•245.  Interference  with  civil  rights." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  241  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following: 

"TTiey  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking;  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  Imprlsorunent  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life." 

S«c.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
any   provision   of   the    Act   operates    to    the 


exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  Act 
be  construed  as  Invalidating  any  provision 
of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  any  provision  thereof.'" 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD, 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  not  often  given  to 
adulation,  but  this  has  been  a  very  long 
and  arduous  session,  but  I  cannot  let  this 
moment  pass  without  saying  that  I  think 
the  majority  leader  has  shown  the  great- 
est statesmanship  during  this  session  In 
the  patience  he  has  exhibited,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  and,  above 
all.  In  his  capacity  to  maintain  and  re- 
tain his  Judgment  and  wisdom,  especially 
about  our  foreign  relations,  during  a  year 
which  has  been  unparalleled.  In  my  ex- 
perience, in  Its  difficulties. 

I  just  wish  to  express  my  own  appreci- 
ation for  the  great  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
the  staff  who  have  cooperated  in  making 
the  Senate  function  this  year.  That  in- 
cludes the  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  other  99  Members  of  this  body — 
my  peers — for  the  cooperation,  the  con- 
sideration, and  the  courtesy  they  have 
consistently  shown  towards  me. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distingiilshed  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  who 
has  cooperated  and  has  been  most  useful 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  In  connection 
with  his  position. 

Also  the  secretary  for  the  majority,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr,  ByrdI.  who  has  .spent  long 
and  patient  hours  on  this  floor,  who  has 
made  many  sacrifices  to  keep  the  Senate 
functioning,  and  who  has  carried  out  so 
many  requests  with  diUsence,  accuracy, 
and  honesty. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my 
colleague  across  the  aisle,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Without  his  support  and  the  support 
of  some  of  the  members  of  his  party.  It 
would  have  been  Impossible  to  pass  some 
of  the  most  ImpHDrtant  segments  of  the 
legislation  proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  I  am  fortunate.  Indeed,  to 
have  across  from  me  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  DirksenI  He 
Is  an  old  pro.  He  knows  hts  way  around. 
His  word  Is  good.  He  has  always  been 
most  helpful  and  considerate  when  he 
could  have  been  most  disastrous  so  far 
as  the  functions  of  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  were  concerned. 

The  same  applies  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl.  and  to  the  three 
ranking  members  of  the  Republican  hier- 
archy; namely,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 


[Mr.  Young],  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperJ, 

May  I  pay  special  tribute  to  Uie  fresh- 
men Members  on  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
they  have  been  outstanding.  I  think  they 
have  fitted  Into  the  pattern  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  ease  and  grace.  I  think  they 
have  made  much  in  the  way  of  contribu- 
tions. I  am  appreciative  of  what  they 
have  done. 

To  all  of  you,  my  thanks.  Words  are 
useless  to  express  how  I  feel.  But  I  do 
want  you  to  know  that  you  have  made 
this  job  of  mine  much  esisier.  You  have 
made  it  more  rewarding.  The  debt  I  owe 
goes  not  to  one  single  Member  but  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

However.  Lf  I  must  pick  out  one,  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  my  dear  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  to  do  what  already  has  been 
done  for  me  In  part  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  But  I  rise  to 
extend  my  appreciation  both  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
the  great  cooperation  they  have  given 
to  every  man  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  want  to  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  time  and  time  again  during  this 
session,  when  I  have  had  problems  which 
h&Ve  Involved  parliamentary  matters  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  never  failed  to  co- 
operate in  advising  me.  including  his 
offer  when  it  did  not  mean  a  vote  which 
could  determine  an  issue,  to  help  me  with 
pairs  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  out  of  town. 

His  cooperation  and  his  understand- 
ing are  very  much  appreciated  by  me. 
It  means  that  even  though  we  may  get 
that  kind  of  cooperation  it  does  not  call 
upon  him  to  agree  with  me  at  all.  for 
sometimes  he  does  not. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  making  bipartisanship  in  the 
Senate  work,  just  as  I  was  heard  earlier 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  In  connection 
with  the  education  bill,  to  say  that  we 
have  got  to  make  bipartisanship  work 
In  the  handling  of  legislation  In  com- 
mittee. 

To  Mike  Mansfield,  all  I  want  to  say 
is  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  owes 
him  debts  of  gratitude  that  words  can 
never  repay,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
action  can  ever  repay. 

He  is  a  superb  majority  leader,  and  I 
want  to  so  express  myself. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  him  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  too.  I  understand  they  both 
have  under  consideration  ways  of  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  Senate  by 
way  of  some  minor  procedural  changes 
that  do  not  require  any  rule  changes  at 
all.  We  discussed  them  at  some  length 
in  the  Democratic  conference  the  other 
morning.  The  suggestions  were  very  help- 
ful. I  only  regret  that  most  of  the  .sug- 
gestions I  heard  the  other  day  are  golnp 
to  go  over  until  January  to  be  put  into 
practice,  because  the  particular  courses 
of  floor  conduct  that  we  talked  about 
still  continue  to  be  practiced.  I  hope  the 
suggestions  made  will  bear  greater  re- 
sults In  January. 

But  there  Is  one  I  want  to  mention, 
becau.se  I  want  to  say  to  my  leadership 
that  Friday  afternoon  seems  to  be  the 
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afternoon  of  exodus  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  who  live  along 
the  Atlanuc  coast.  Apparently  they  think 
they  have  some  right  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  transaction  of  any  business  after 
5  o'clock.  I  only  want  to  say,  as  I  have 
told  the  majority  leader,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  cooperate  any  more  with  stop- 
ping busmess  on  Friday  afternoon,  as 
was  done  this  afternoon,  so  somebody 
can  catch  a  plane  to  go  to  some  place  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  where  a  relative 
lives.  If  a  Senator  has  to  catch  a  plane, 
go  ahead  and  go.  but  the  baslness  of  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  the 
kind  of  performance  we  had  this  after- 
noon, when  a  major  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  and  a  record  needed  to  be  made 
on  it.  and  Senator  after  Senator  was 
asked  to  file  a  statement  without  making 
the  statement,  which  might  very  well 
produce  some  disagreement  or  some  dis- 
cussion. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  very 
often  plays  the  watchdog  role,  or  the  un- 
popular role,  or  the  independent  role, 
serves  notice  on  my  majority  leader,  Do 
not  come  to  me  In  January  and  ask  me  to 
accommodate  any  Senator,  who  lives  else- 
where but  spends  the  week  in  Washing- 
ton, so  he  can  get  home  late  Friday  after- 
noon. He  is  welcome  to  go  home,  but  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  stop  its  work  to 
accommodate  him  or  them. 

If  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions made  at  the  Democratic  conference, 
let  me  say  they  have  to  be  carried  out  on 
late  Friday  afternoon,  too  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  stop  functioning  on  late 
Friday  afternoon  because  someone  wants 
to  take  a  plane.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
stay,  let  them  go.  but  the  business  of  the 
Senate  should  not  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  end  on 
such  a  non-Christmas  spirit.  I  think  we 
have  had  a  relationship  among  all  of  us 
In  this  session  that  makes  it  possible  to 
go  home  as  we  separate  from  the  Senate 
with  prayers  on  our  lips  that  good  for- 
tune will  be  visited  on  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  of  our  staffs  and  that 
they  will  be  back  here  to  greet  each  other, 
come  January  15. 


BUILDING  A  WORLD  WITHOUT 
WALLS.  WANT,  AND  WAR"— BAC- 
CALAUREATE SERMON  BY  REV. 
ANNALEE  KYOER  STEWART 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  speech  by  Rev  Annalee 
Kyger  Stewart,  of  the  Wesley  Methodist 
Church,  given  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  at  Bloomlngton,  HI.,  on  June 
4,  1967,  entitled  "Building  a  World  With- 
out Walls.  Want,  and  War,"  and  also  the 
citation  by  President  Lloyd  Bertholf  at 
lUinoLs  Wesleyan  University  upon  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humanities  on  Mrs.  Stewart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Btjtldino   a   World  WrrHOur  Walls,  Want, 

AND  War 
(Baccalaureate    sermon,    HUnols    Wesleyan 

University,      Wesley     Methodist     Church. 

Bloomlngton.  HI..  June  4.  1967,  by  Annalee 

Kyger  Stewart) 

This  Is  a  high  moment  of  Joy  and  humility. 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  pardon  a  moment  of 


retrospection  from  one  who  was  born  In 
Bloomlngton  and  lived  within  a  haif-block 
of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Campus.  I  was  a 
member  of  Grace  Methodist  Chiirch  three 
blocks  from  the  campus,  which  In  recent 
years  combined  with  First  Methodist  Church 
downtown  to  become  this  beautiful  Wesley 
Church.  I  was  baptized  In  Grace  Church. 
Joined  It  at  age  ten.  received  my  missionary 
caU  when  thirteen,  and  our  wedding  vows 
were  exchanged  there. 

It  la  wonderful  to  come  home  after  living 
in  the  East  for  nearly  fifty  years.  As  beautiful 
as  the  New  England  hills  and  mountains  or 
the  ocean  may  be.  when  I  come  back  to  the 
Illinois  plains  I  am  inwardly  stirred.  The 
June  Issue  of  the  NatioTial  Geographic  has 
marvelous  pictures  of  McLrcan  C-ounty  with 
Its  seemingly  endless  miles  of  cornfields.  I 
recall  my  growing  years  and  learning  ex- 
perience and  realize  what  a  debt  I  owe  to  my 
church,  my  university  and  my  family.  Our 
home  was  always  opien  to  the  students,  and 
every  Sunday  evening  ELfter  church  fifteen  or 
more  came  to  sing  around  the  piano  and  eat. 
For  over  20  years  students  lived  with  my 
parents. 

Next  door  to  us  lived  a  kindly,  gentle 
Quaker  He  watched  my  two  brothers  and 
me  grow  up  playing  baseball  and  other  vigor- 
ous outdoor  sports  with  the  next-door  boys 
and  their  sister,  who  Is  a  member  of  this 
church.  Those  were  the  days  before  girls 
were  supposed  to  participate  In  such  un- 
femlnlne  activities,  and  he  often  s^ald  to  my 
Mother,  "Thee  will  never  raise  Annalee,  Mrs. 
Kyger;  thee  will  never  raise  Annalee!"  To 
add  to  this  dire  prediction,  when  I  was  a 
senior  at  Bloomlngton  High  School  I  went 
with  my  feUow  students  to  Decatur  (our 
greatest  rival)  to  a  very  Important  ball  game. 
Toward  the  end,  when  we  were  losing  and  our 
cheer  leader  was  not  active  In  cheer  leading, 
I  Jumped  over  the  fence  and  led  in  cheers 
for  our  losing  team.  The  next  morning  my 
parents  were  shocked  to  read  in  The  Daily 
Pantagraph  a  description  of  my  activity 
which  was  considered  definitely  "unladylike." 
I  was  told  years  later  that  this  contributed 
to  my  delay  In  being  invited,  during  my 
freshman  year,  to  Join  a  sorority  because  I 
would  not  add  to  its  dignity.  I  mention  these 
incidents  because  the  role  of  woman  has 
changea  greatly.  Young  men  and  women 
today  are  equally  actively  engaged  In  a  revo- 
lution more  far-reaching  and  widespread 
than  that  which  was  only  hinted  at  50  years 
ago  when  to  be  a  girl  and  a  cheer  leader 
was  thought  to  be  Incongruous.  As  I  look 
back  now  I  can  see  that  these  seemingly  In- 
consequential digressions  apparently  were  to 
shape  my  life,  for  I  have  found  that  religious 
commitment  necessitates  radical  Involve- 
ment. 

I  feel  humble  because  of  the  Inadequacy 
one  feels  In  this  moment  of  history  when  one 
stands  before  a  group  of  young  people  who. 
having  completed  the  required  years  of  study 
and  participation  in  the  actlrttles  of  Wes- 
leyan, are  going  out  to  apply  their  knowledge 
and  faith  by  contributing  to  the  solutions 
of  the  many  problems  of  a  growlngly  inter- 
dependent world. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  fall  I  was  a  college 
freshman.  Just  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  first  World  War  to  help  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  and  to  "crush  Ger- 
man militarism."  Grace  Church,  like  many 
Methodist  Churches  and  those  of  other  de- 
nominations, had  a  recruiting  station  In  it. 
My  minister's  parting  message  to  my  brother 
Just  before  he  left  for  overseas  was.  "Bring 
back  the  Kaiser's  ear  to  me." 

I  should  hasten  to  add  that  In  1924  at  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
provision  was  written  Into  the  Discipline  stat- 
ing that  in  the  future  no  Methodist  Church 
or  property  could  be  used  as  a  recruiting  sta- 
tion, and  that  the  right  of  Methodist  young 
people  to  become  conscientious  objectors  to 
war  should  be  upheld  by  our  church. 

No  one  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
challenged  me  by  suggestmg  that  there  might 


be  another  way  than  war  to  solve  Interna- 
tional problems.  No  one  told  me  that  there 
were  conscientious  objectors  to  war,  most  of 
whom  were  imprisoned  in  those  days.  1  was 
sent  to  Chicago,  representing  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan University,  to  a  gathering  of  nmny  reli- 
gious and  civic  organizations  who  were  meet- 
ing to  encourage  enthusiastic  participation 
In  the  war  effort.  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  gave  the 
keynote  speech  called  "They  Shall  Not  Pass" 
during  which  he  told  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
Germans  and  urged  all  present  to  go  out 
with  the  zeal  of  youth  In  support  of  the  war, 
believing  that  If  enough  Germans  were  de- 
stroyed peace  would  come.  I  learned  to  hate 
and  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  I  was  urged  to  come  back  to  Wesleyan 
to  make  speeches  here  and  In  surrounding 
communities,  which  I  did. 

From  the  time  I  was  a  child  I  wanted  to  be 
a  missionary  to  China  or  Latin  America.  In 
the  spring  of  my  Junior  year  here  at  Wesleyan 
I  attended  a  Student  Council  Meeting  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  (S\Til)  In  New 
York  City.  It  was  there  that  I  met  my  hus- 
band-to-be, Alexander  Stewart.  This  Student 
Council  meeting  had  been  called  because  the 
young  people  of  o'ur  generation  wanted  to 
express  their  opinions  about  running  their 
lives  and  the  world.  They  felt  that  they 
wanted  to  tell  those  wonderfully  Inspiring 
leaders — John  R.  Mott,  Robert  Speer  and 
others  of  the  older  generation — how  to  "Evan- 
gelize the  World  In  Our  Generation,"  which 
was  the  motto  of  the  SVJJL  Every  four  years, 
6  or  7  thousand  young  people  met  to  discuss 
the  needs  of  the  world  and  dedicate  them- 
selves anew  to  carrying  the  Christian  message 
to  the  utter-most  parts  of  the  world. 

During  our  senior  year  Alexander  Stewaxt 
and  I  became  engaged  and  were  licensed  to 
preach,  and  upon  graduation  we  were  mar- 
ried and  entered  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology  to  study  for  the  ministry.  While 
there  we  had  professors  who  faced  us  with 
the  evils  of  the  12-hour  day  In  the  factory 
and  raised  questions  about  war  and  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  war  system.  This 
was  three  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  I 
in  which  my  husband  had  been  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

At  the  next  Student  Volunteer  Quadren- 
nial Conference — ^between  Christmas,  1923. 
and  New  Year's  Day,  1924 — the  students  were 
challenged  by  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  this  time 
not  to  support  war,  but  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  America  68%  All  Right?" — in  Race 
Relations,  Labor-Management  and  Interna- 
tional Relations?  We  had  discussion  groups 
by  day  and  into  the  night.  On  New  Year's 
Eve  a  committee  of  seven  (in  which  we 
shared )  prepared  a  statement  which  was  In 
essence  for  the  building  of  a  world  without 
v>alls,  without  iranr.  and  without  ipar.  It 
emphasized  the  need  for  alternatives  and  a 
searching  of  our  own  hearts  to  correct  con- 
ditions In  our  own  country  by  applying 
Christ's  principles  here  at  home  while  also 
preparing  to  take  them  to  "the  uttermoet 
parts  of  the  world."  On  New  Year's  Day  the 
statement  was  presented  to  the  entire  Con- 
ference and  resulted  in  starting  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Y'outh  for  Peace  (FYP)  as  a  youth 
section  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 
with  my  husband  as  Its  first  Executive  Sec- 
retary. The  memory  of  those  years  makes  us 
most  sympathetic  and  understanding  of  the 
rebellion  of  youth  today — the  searching  for 
values  which  may  have  been  lost  In  ^n 
affluent  society  within  our  own  country  and 
in  the  tiUTnoil  of  the  newly  emerging  and 
developing  nations  determined  to  be  free 
from  colonial  powers,  from  hunger  and  the 
fear  of  a  nuclear  world  war.  At  least  54 
states  under  colonial  TXile  36  years  ago  are 
now  Independent. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  I  heard  a  TV  panel 
of  college  students  discussing  today's  world 
and  questioning  many  of  the  values  which 
my  generation  seems  to  accept  with  little 
challenge.  You  and  your  generation  muat 
continue  to   raise   questions,   challenge   our 
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methods  and  be  prepared  to  offer  alterna- 
tives. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  allegory  told  by 
Olive  Schrelner  In  her  book  Women  and 
Labor  ( 1911 ) ,  about  a  mother  duck  who  took 
her  young  ducklings  to  a  pond  to  teach 
them  to  swim  and  be  on  their  own.  When 
she  got  there  she  found  that  there  was  no 
water  In  the  pond  and  no  chlckweed.  She 
stood  on  the  bank  and  urged  her  young 
ducklings  to  go  In;  but  the  young  ducklings 
with  their  fresh  young  Instincts  smelled  the 
chlckweed  and  heard  the  water  far  off  above 
the  dam.  So  they  left  their  mother  beside 
her  old  pond  to  go  In  quest  of  other  water 
(or  get  lost  on  the  way.  for  that  Is  the  risk) . 
They  said  to  ber  as  they  left:  "Mother,  for 
you  and  all  the  generations  of  your  ducklings 
before  us,  this  may  have  been  good  water. 
But  If  you  and  yours  would  swim  again,  It 
must  be  In  other  waters." 

In  the  past  many  people  came  to  oiu"  coun- 
try In  order  to  have  freedom  from  forced 
military  duty.  At  that  time  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, took  p>rlde  In  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  a  history  of  drafting  our  youth.  (This 
was  one  of  the  Issues  I  was  working  on  Just 
before  leaving  Washington  to  come  here.) 
Now,  after  20  years  of  conscription  following 
World  War  II,  It  Is  understandable  that 
many  young  people  are  questioning  the  draft 
because  ( 1 )  they  consider  It  to  be  unequal 
and  Immoral;  (2)  they  believe  that  war  will 
not  solve  problems  In  an  Interdependent 
world  In  a  nuclear  age;  and  (3)  they  think 
that  It  is  an  unproductive  use  of  their  In- 
telligence and  talents  which  they  wish  to 
use  to  create  rather  than  to  destroy. 

It  was  primarily  the  students  who  two 
years  ago  began  the  "teach-ins"  during 
which  students  and  faculty  discussed  the 
causes  of  war,  particularly  the  Vietnam  war, 
from  all  sides  and  shades  of  opinion.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  In  a  number  of 
these  and  to  hear  the  freedom  of  expression 
that  went  on.  This  Is  a  basic  part  of  our 
democratic  system.  C!ongreaswoman  Edith 
Green  of  Oregon  commended  the  students, 
saying  that  this  was  a  most  hopeful  sign. 
She  Indicated  that  they  and  some  faculty 
members  had  the  courage  to  start  the  first 
real  debate  on  the  questions  of  Vietnam  and 
the  draft,  and  to  challenge  the  basis  of  our 
foreign  policy  at  a  time  when  most  Members 
of  Congress  refused  to  speak  out  except  In 
very  limited  numbers*  and  most  clergy  and 
laymen  were  keeping  silent.*  • 


•On  Vletnaxn — Senators:  Qruening  (Alas- 
ka). Morse  (Ore.).  Mansfield  (Mont.),  Pul- 
brlght  (Ark.),  Aiken  (Vt.),  Church  (Idaho). 
Clark  (Pa.).  Cooper,  Morton  (Ky.),  Gore 
(Tenn.).  Hartke  (Ind),  Hatfield  (Ore.), 
Javlts,  R.  Kennedy  (N.Y.).  McCarthy,  Mon- 
dale  (Minn.),  McGovem  (SJJak.),  Nelson 
(Wis.).  Pastore,  Pell  (RJ.).  Percy  (111.).  Rlbl- 
coff  (Conn.).  Tydlngs  (Md.).  Young  (Ohio). 
Representatives:  Brown,  Burton,  CoheLan, 
Gorman,  Edwards,  Hawkins,  Rees  (Calif.), 
Conyers  (Mich.),  Green  (Ore),  Kastermeler 
(Wis),  Dlggs  (Mich.).  Button.  Ekiw,  Parb- 
steln.  Halpern.  Kupferman,  McCarthy, 
Rosenthal.  Ryan.  Scheuer,  Tenzer  (N.Y.), 
Praser  (Minn.).  Gonzalez  (Texas),  Helstoekl 
(NJ).Reuss  (Wis),  Mink  (Hawaii) ,  Moeher 
(Ohio),  Yates  (Dl.). 

Some    of    these   have    more    recently    ex- 
pressed themselves. 

••Prom  p.  3  I  am  glad  to  say  that  espe- 
cially during  the  past  year  many  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  clergy  and  laymen  have 
made  statements  and  their  religious  bodies 
have  spxLiken  out  and  been  active  on  various 
phases  of  the  Vietnam  war.  For  example,  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  about  Viet- 
nam, a  National  Emergency  Committee 
whose  co-chairmen  are  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett, 
Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel.  Father  John  Mc- 
Kenzle  and  Mr.  PhlUp  Scharper,  sponsored 
studies  of  Issues  and  visits  to  Congressmen 
to  offer  alternatives  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
honorable    end.    See    also    reference    to    the 


Of  course.  In  the  dialogue,  or  efforts  at 
communication,  between  parents,  teachers, 
scientists.  clerg;y.  business  leaders  and  youth 
there  are  often  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  goals  or  methods.  One  of  our  most 
precious  heritages  as  a  nation  is  the  right  to 
differ  and  yet  to  respect  each  other's  views. 
There  Is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
among  persons  In  the  Church  and  Temple 
about  our  responsibility  toward  the  political 
life  of  our  nation. 

It  Is  always  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
citizens  to  Inform  themselves  on  Issues  In 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  and  to  let  their 
goverment  leaders — the  President.  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Department  of  State  and  Members  of 
Congress  know  what  they  think. 

I  have  been  a  "Cause"  Lobbyist  for  22 
years.  Over  15  years  were  spent  as  National 
Legislative  Secretary  for  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  the 
oldest  women's  peace  organization — founded 
52  years  ago  by  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House 
and  1,200  other  internationally-minded 
women.  My  work  In  Washington  has  given 
me  faith  In  the  p>osslblllty  of  making  democ- 
racy work  In  spite  of  difficulties  and  set- 
backs. If  you  work  hard  enough  and  per- 
sistently you  can  see  changes  In  attltudee  and 
policy.  No  situation  or  individual  is  hopeless 
unless  you  feel  hopeless  yourself. 

It  is  oiu-  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment when  we  believe  it  is  going  in  a 
constructive  direction;  it  Is  our  patriotic 
duty  and  responsibility  to  dissent  or  protest 
when  we  believe  it  is  going  in  the  wrong 
direction;  and  it  is  our  duty  and  responsl- 
blllty  to  offer  alternatives.  As  President  Ber- 
tholf  said,  It  has  been  my  responsibility  to 
talk  with  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  both  parties.  I  work  closely  with 
them  on  some  Issues  and  oppose  them  on 
others,  but  we  always  remain  good  friends 
and  keep  the  door  open  for  further  consul- 
tation. 

Democracy  can  neither  flourish  here  at 
home  nor  recommend  itself  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  unless  the  Individual  American 
citizen  fulfills  his  duty  to  (1)  reach  con- 
scientious conclusions  regarding  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  his  country's  policies;  (2) 
USE  his  mind  to  formulate  alternative  poli- 
cies whenever  he  finds  present  policies  mor- 
ally unsatisfactory;  and  (3)  work  with 
others  to  publicize  his  dissenting  views  In 
the  faith  that  wrong  policies  can  be  changed 
as  soon  as  citizens  are  persuaded  of  the 
need 

This  Is  particularly  true  for  those  of  us 
who  stand  with  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradi- 
tion— a  tradition  of  both  courageous  dissent 
and  constructive  affirmation.  Christians  and 
Jews  must  t>e  interested  in  what  is  happen- 
ing in  and  to  our  world.  Jesus  taught  that 
religion  should  touch  all  of  life.  Certainly 
politics  Is  a  part  of  life — and  every  political 
question  has  its  humanitarian  Implications 
because  It  deals  with  people. 

Rabbi  Richard  Hlrsch,  Director  of  the  Re- 
ligious Action  Center  of  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations  in  Washington. 
D.C..  has  said.  "Religious  groups  mistakenly 
assume  that  a  resolution  passed  at  a  na- 
tional convention  constitutes  action.  The 
truth  Is  that  resolutions  have  greater  Im- 
pact on  those  who  discuss  and  approve  them 
than  on  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sup- 
posedly addressed.  To  demand  the  right  to 
preach  in  society  without  becoming  involved 
In  the  society  to  whom  we  preach  Is  to  act 
irresponsibly." 

Life  In  a  nuclear  age  Is  ever  more  demand- 
ing and  more  complex.  The  ethically  sensi- 
tive person  Is  being  faced  with  many  hard 
choices  and  decisions.  The  temptation  is  very 
great  to  withdraw  from  the  action,  to  go 
along  with  the  status  quo.  rather  than  risk 
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destruction  or  Injury  (physical  or  economic) 
or  condemnation  or  ridicule. 

Many  times  we  are  tempted  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  insignificant.  We  excuse  our- 
selves from  doing  what  we  should  do  in  fac- 
ing life's  difficult  problems  by  saying.  "I  am 
small  and  weak  and  unimportant."  Let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  that  neither  the  world's  work 
nor  that  of  the  Methodist  Church  or  of  any 
denomination  or  religious  faith  or  organiza- 
tion is  done  by  the  spiritual  leader  alone. 
Each  such  leader  has  needed  the  spiritual 
response  and  work  of  others — sometimes  a 
few,  sometimes  hundreds,  to  receive  and  be- 
lieve  in  his  message  and  act  upon  It.  The 
eleven  companions  of  Jesus  understood 
enough  of  what  He  said  and  remembered 
enough  of  what  He  was  so  that  they  kept  His 
message  alive  and  lived  it. 

For  example,  a  hitherto  unknown  young 
preacher  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  few 
years  ago  supported  the  impulsive  act  of  a 
Negro  woman.  Rosa  Parks,  who  refused  to 
move  from  her  seat  on  a  bus  and  thus  ini- 
tiated the  greatest  nonviolent  movement  in 
America.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  could 
never  have  led  the  historic  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  several  years  later  had  there 
not  been  50,000  persons  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion who  responded  by  action  In  this  famous 
march.  "Words  only  are  so  cheap!" 

Congressmen  often  say  to  me.  "Whenever 
you  preach  in  a  pulpit  or  speak  to  a  reli- 
giously motivated  group  ask  this  question, 
'Why  do  you  expect  me,  a  Congressman,  to 
have  the  courage  and  responsibility  to  stand 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  House  to 
support  good  legislation  or  oppose  that  which 
Is  not,  when  so  many  times  you,  the  clergy  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  people  in  the  pews,  refuse 
to  let  these  questions  be  discussed  or,  If  you 
do  discuss  them,  you  fall  to  come  to  see  me  In 
Washington  or  when  I  am  home  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  State  or  to  write  a  letter  to  give  me 
your  opinions?'  Often  I  would  go  much  fur- 
ther in  supporting  or  opposing  legislation  if 
I  felt  that  there  was  a  group  of  concerned 
citizens  willing  to  back  me  up." 

We  need  to  be  continually  reminded  that 
the  world  is  in  God's  hands  plus  our  hands. 
This  la  a  great  responsibility  because  God, 
whose  essential  quality  must  be  creative  love, 
surely  does  not  want  the  world  to  continue  In 
the  direction,  the  frightening  direction,  it 
seems  to  be  going — toward  armlhllation  of 
portions,  if  not  all,  of  our  planet. 

Jesus  emphasized  the  Importance  of  bring- 
ing life  not  death  to  our  world.  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  act  with  love  as  their  guide.  He 
said  love  was  the  strongest  force  In  the 
world  and  that  He  came  to  fulfill,  not  destrov, 
the  law.  He  fulfilled  the  law  by  taking  two 
commandments  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  lifting  them  to  center  stage. 

"These  are  the  two  great  commandments: 
Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength 
and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
I  challenge  you,  therefore,  not  with  a 
minor  chore  but  with  a  major  task:  that  of 
translating  these  commandments  into  a 
meaningful  life  purpose  that  you  will  do 
your  part  in  building  a  world  without  walls, 
ioithout  want,  and  without  war. 

You   cannot   turn   on   a  radio  these  days 
without  hearing  this  song: 

"To  dream  the  impossible  dream,  to  flght  the 

unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  the  unbearable  sorrow,  to  run 
where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 

"To   right    the    unrightable    wrong,    to   love 

pure  and  chaste  from  afar. 
To  try  when  your  arms   are  too  weary  to 

reach  the  unreachable  star ! 

'This  la  my  quest,  to  follow  that  star, 
No  matter  how  hopeless,  no  matter  how  far; 
'To  flght  for  the  right  without  question  or 

pause. 
To    be   wllUng   to   march   Into   hell   for   a 

heavenly  cause! 
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"And  I  kJiow.  If  I'll  only  be  true  to  this 

glorious  quest. 
That  my  heart  will  He  peaceful  and  calm 

when  I'm  laid  to  my  rest, 
And  the  world  will  be  better  for  thU: 

"That  one  man,  scorned   and  covered  with 

scars, 
Still  strove  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage 
To  reach  the  unreachable  stars." 

Theologians  may  wish  to  analyze  the  con- 
tent of  the  "quest."  but  I'm  sure  that  every- 
one Is  singing  these  words  because  instinc- 
tively we  know  that  "to  dream  the  Impossi- 
ble dream,  to  right  the  unrightable  wrong,  to 
flght  for  the  right  without  question  or  pause, 
to  be  willing  to  march  into  hell  for  a  heav- 
enly cause"  is  the  real  stuff  of  life.  The  world 
iciU  be  better  for  this:  "that  one  man, 
scorned  and  covered  with  scars,  still  strove 
with  his  last  ounce  of  courage  to  reach  the 
unreachable  stars." 

This  Is  not  an  invitation  to  martyrdom, 
but  it  is  an  earnest  expression  of  hope  that 
you  will  Join  the  company  of  the  committed, 
you'll  not  regret  It!  The  price  may  be  costly, 
but  the  prize  Is  a  world  without  walls,  with- 
out want  and  without  war.  Bloomlngton's 
honored  son,  Adlai  Stevenson,  knew  this! 

It  was  my  privilege  and  Joy  to  know  Adlai 
Stevenson  personally  and  to  discuss  with  him 
major  foreign  policy  issues  such  as  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty,  world  disarmament 
through  world  law,  peaceful  settlement  of 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  My  last  conversation  with  him  was 
at  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  when  we  talked  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  persons  like  yourselves,  young  and 
old,  discussing  these  Issues  and  sending  let- 
ters to  Government  leaders— the  President, 
your  Congressman  and  others — in  order  to 
create  a  climate  of  public  opinion  that  would 
give  the  President  and  other  decision-mak- 
ing persons  the  fieiibility  they  need  to  find 
solutions. 

I.  A  WORLD  wrrHOtrr  walls 

Dr.  Vincent  Harding  of  Atlanta  University, 
himself  a  Negro,  spoke  of  the  walls  we  b-ulld. 

"Look  at  the  walls.  Perhaps  you  simply 
haven't  examined  them  closely  in  the  recent 
past.  Begin  with  those  tough  and  flbroufl 
walls  at  the  center  of  our  hearts  that  protect 
us  from  the  invasion  of  other  men's  sorrow. 
Shall  we  not  keep  this?  Begin  with  the  inner, 
quivering  walls  of  our  fears,  walls  painted 
in  all  the  fierce  and  garish  colors  of  pride 
and  indifference  and  scorn.  What  would  we 
do  In  our  own  homes  without  these  walls? 

"Look  at  the  walls.  What  of  the  walls  of 
our  well  cut.  tasteless  clothes?  (And  If  we 
think  they  are  not  walls,  then  let  us  walk 
among  the  poor  as  we  are  today  We  shall  see 
how  effectively  our  garments  cut  us  off.) 
What  about  the  walls  of  our  poesessions,  our 
money — walls  shield  xis  from  the  experience 
of  mne-tenths  of  the  world  and  hide  us  from 
their  glances?  Some  walls  are  pleasant,  aren't 
they?  Do  you  see  the  walls  of  food?  Pood  In 
the  garbage  palls,  food  in  the  freezers,  food 
on  our  minds,  food  fretting  in  the  sleekness 
of  our  bodies.  Piled  up  high  upon  a  billion 
shelves  and  trays,  food  Is  one  of  our  moet 
Impenetrable  walls  against  the  world.  Shall 
this  also  fall? 

"And  color?  What  of  that  vexatious  but 
precious  wall?  What  of  the  privileges  it 
affords  us?  _ 

"Imagine  what  would  happen  If  we  began 
urgently  to  cut  down  those  emotional  and 
Irrational  walls  which  separate  us  from  the 
people  of  Vietnam  ...  To  break  down  the 
walls  is  to  stand  trembling  together  before 
the  future.  To  break  down  the  walls  Is  to 
stand  so  cloee  that  the  bombs  fall  on  us  too. 
To  break  down  the  walls  Is  to  stand  so  close 
that  the  flaming  Jelly  leaps  on  our  flesh.  To 
break  down  the  walls  means  that  the  burning 
rice  fields  starve  us  out.  and  the  terror  of  the 
night  beneath  the  American  planes  Is  ours 
as  well.  Is  this  what  you  want?" 


"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength, 
and  thou  shalt  love  thy  Tieighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

What  can  you  do?  Some  suggestions: 

1.  Inform  yourself  on  the  provisions  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Law  and  the  present  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967  being  discussed  In  the 
90th  Congress!  Write  your  Congressman  for 
copies.  Find  out  what  your  Church  or  Temple 
is  doing  to  Implement  it. 

2.  Help  develop  social  education  and  ac- 
tion programs  and  projects  which  Involve 
the  affluent  and  the  poor  in  a  common  effort 
toward  the  goal  of  the  elimination  of 
poverty. • 

3.  Encourage  participation  by  clergy  and 
laymen  on  Community  Action  Boards  and 
advisory  committees  and  as  volunteers  In 
other   anti-poverty   programs.* 

4.  Help  conduct  a  Community  Audit  to 
see  how  your  community  measures  up  to  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  In  Public  Ac- 
commodations, Education,  Integration  of 
Churches  and  Temples.  Job  Opportunities. 
Welfare  Agencies,  Recreation,  Health  Serv- 
ices, Fair  Housing  Projects,  etc. 

5.  Challenge  leaders  of  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  (business.  Industry,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, etc.)  to  seek  with  full  imaginative 
thrust  the  expansion  of  present  and  creation 
of  new  industries  and  services. • 

6.  Support  the  development  of  adequate 
programs  of  motivation,  vocational  guidance, 
Job  training  and  placement  for  all  persons 
needing  employment,  particularly  for  youth 
and  minorities* 

7.  Work  actively  in  or  support  Pre-School 
efforts  with  culturally  deprived  children  and 
Special  Opportunities  Programs  of  Under- 
privileged Children,  such  as  Head  Start 
Child  Development  Programs. 

8.  Mobilize  the  educational  forces  of  the 
churches  for  sensitizing  and  Informing 
ch\uch  people  about  persons  In  poverty  and 
for  stimulating  action  In  their  behalf.* 

9.  Promote  and  cooperate  with  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  other  federal  anti-poverty  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  men's  and  women's  Job 
Corpus,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program.  Adult  Work  Ex- 
perience Program,  and  the  great  variety  of 
educational  components  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Programs.* 

10.  Support  the  principle  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  poor  In  all  aspects  of  antlpoverty 
programs,  both  public  and  private,  and  de- 
velop practical  procedures  for  Implementing 
the  principle.* 

11.  Study  the  processes  of  community  or- 
ganization and  encourage  and  assist  indige- 
nous organizations  of  the  poor  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  the  leadership  and  acquire  the 
skills  and  powers  necessary  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  war  against  poverty.* 

12.  Encourage  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational church  programs  which 
stress  commitment  to  definite  periods — 
weekly,  monthly,  or  for  one  or  more  years — 
to  Christian  service  in  local  or  regional  proj- 
ects aimed  at  elimination  of  poverty,  and 
encourage  and  train  local  church  members 
to  make  regular  personal  Investments  of  time 
to  local  anti-poverty  projects  as  part  of  their 
Christian  mission  and  service  * 

13.  Encourage  persons  and  families  to  en- 
list in  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica).** 

n.    A    WORLD    WTTHOTJT    WANT 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  May  6. 
1967.  the  editors  ask,  "Are  we  our  brothers' 
keepers?"  and  then  go  on  to  say: 


•  I  Taken  from  "Action  Objectives  For  The 
Churches  Toward  The  Elimination  of  Pover- 
ty in  the  U.S.A.."  Department  of  Publication 
Services,  National  Council  of  Churches.  Box 
301  Madison  Square  StaUon.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010.) 

••Op.Clt. 


"It  Is  probably  true — or  It  could  certainly 
be  argued — that  the  division  between  the 
rich  and  poor  is  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting the  world  today,  greater  than  the 
conflicts  between  Communism  and  capital- 
ism, or  between  the  godly  and  the  tingodly, 
or  between  rival  nations  or  hostile  races.  To 
be  rich,  or  at  least  prosperous,  is  to  have  ac- 
cess to  everything  that  man's  wit  has  devised 
over  the  centuries,  to  Jet  travel  or  frozen 
food  or  stereophonic  recordings,  to  new  medi- 
cines or  higher  education  or  a  rose  garden, 
to  a  longer  life  and  a  better  one.  To  be  poor 
is  to  live  in  a  past  era,  to  be  deprived  of  what 
others  have  and  to  know  you  are  deprived, 
to  hate  the  others  for  being  richer  and  your- 
self for  being  poorer.  It  is  the  ultimate  loss 
of  freedom  of  choice. 

".  ,  .  the  gap  is  steadily  widening  each  year, 
and  so  Is  the  knowledge  of  It,  and  so  is  the 
anger  it  causes.  Is  It  then  still  acceptable? 
No.  according  to  an  exceptional  document 
recently  Issued  by  Pope  Paul  VI,  an  encyc- 
Ucal  letter  titled  Populorum  Progressia  (On 
the  Development  of  Peoples)    .  .  . 

"Pope  Paul  condemned  as  'unfortunate' 
any  system  "which  considers  profit  as  the  key 
motive  for  economic  progress,  competition 
as  the  supreme  law  of  economics,  and  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  as  an 
absolute  right  .  .  .  We  must  make  haste.  Too 
many  are  suffering.'  " 

Today,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  htmian 
race  will  sit  down  to  a  meal  considered  Inade- 
quate In  quantity  or  quality  or  both.  Last 
vear  taxpayers  of  the  U.S.  spent  one  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  to  keep  60  million 
acres  out  of  produx'tion  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  some  of  It  right  here  in  McLean 
County.  This  in  a  hungry  world! 

8o  stepping  up  food  production  around  the 
world  and  slowing  down  the  population  ex- 
plosion, which  if  not  curbed  will  restilt  In 
doubling  the  world's  population  to  six  bil- 
lion or  more  by  the  year  2000.  becomes  one 
of  the  most  crucial  questions  of  the  next 
half-century.  And  the  problem  of  food  and 
population  Is  only  one  facet  of  the  task  of 
building  a  world  with  the  elementary  neces- 
sities of  a  decent  life  on  earth  According  to 
a  report  Just  released  to  stockholders  from 
National  Dairy  the  new  mouths  of  the  under- 
developed nations  will  require  3O0  million 
tons  of  additional  grain  annually  by  1980. 

What  can  we  do'?  We  can  urge  that  instead 
of  spending  $2.5  billion  monthl.7  to  continue 
the  war  in  Vietnam  we  solve  some  of  our 
problems  such  as 

1.  Ending  poverty  and  healing  our  growing 
racial  and  economic  differences  In  the  United 
States. 

2.  Solving  the  threat  of  world-wide  htinger 
and  famine  including  the  critical  famine 
conditions  In  India  and  elsewhere. 

3.  Closing  the  dangerously  widening  gap 
between  the  developed  and  the  leas  developed 
nations. 

4.  Being  more  willing  to  commit  ourselvea 
to  providing  trucks,  tractors,  tools  and  know- 
how  to  b\iild  a  peaceful  world  than  we  are 
to  providing  the  tools  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion that  may  doom  us  all  In  a  nuclear  war. 
Religion  stresses  that  the  common  humanity 
of  all  is  more  fundarr.ental  than  man's  dif- 
ferences, whether  they  be  political,  social, 
economic  or  cultural 

In  his  book.  The  Prophets  on  Main  Street, 
Dr.  J.  Elliott  Corbett  portrays  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  as  they  would  speak  to  our 
world  today.  In  "Amos — His  Times  and  Crart" 
we  find  the  following: 

"THE    BACK    IN    SPACE 

"Hear  this  word, 

"You  who  shoot  rockets  out  into  §p»cel 

"Have  you  solved  all  problem*  on  tout 
earth? 

"Is  it  prestige  you  seek  to  buttress  your 
unsure  confidence? 

"Do  you  expect  to  impress  the  third  of  th« 
world  that  is  uncommitted'? 
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"Those  less-developed  nations  who  are 
hungry,  UliteTate,  and  diseased? 

"Bend  your  ear,  O  America  1  Do  not  be 
deceived! 

"The  space  they  care  about  Is  their  empty 
stomachs; 

"The  shots  that  will  Impress  them  are  peni- 
cillin shots! 

rn.  A  WORLD  wrrHouT  war 

The  three  nuclear  giants — Soviet  Union. 
Uruted  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China — (not  to  mention  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  France  and  other  countries  which 
may  be  developing  nuclear  power)  could 
probably  destroy  so  much  of  each  other's 
country  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple would  be  killed  or  find  themselves  living 
tn  radio-active  areas  and  facing  destruction 
of  the  values  and  cultures  of  their  civiliza- 
tions. The  contemplation  of  this  is  staggering 
to  the  Imagination  and  terrifying  beyond 
comprehension.  Before  he  died,  Albert  Ein- 
stein said,  "Our  civilization  faces  a  crisis  as 
yet  unloiown  by  those  possessing  the  f)ow- 
er  to  bring  life  or  death  to  our  civilization. 
The  unleashed  power  of  the  atom  has 
changed  everything  except  our  modes  of 
thinking,  and  thus  we  drift  towards  un- 
paralleled catastrophe  (emphasis  added) . 

Bishop  Uoyd  C.  Wlcke  of  the  New  York 
area  told  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
Methodists  a  few  years  ago  about  a  sign 
In  a  New  York  subway  which  read,  "PEACE 
by  1970 — with  or  without  people."  He  added 
that  there  should  be  another  sign  saying. 
"Help  stamp  out  people — Join  the  arms  race." 
Seeing  the  shocked  reaction  of  the  audience 
he  went  on  to  point  out  the  need  of  serious 
consideration  and  planning  for  World  Dis- 
armament under  Law  and  the  setting  up  of 
peace-keeping  machinery  In  and  through  the 
United  Nations  to  work  toward  a  World 
Without  War. 

In  suppwrt  of  Bishop  Wlcke's  plea  I  should 
like  to  point  out  a  stxidy  made  by  The  Ohio 
State  University  called  the  Merahon  Na- 
tional Security  Program.  In  1960  they  Issued 
a  report  titled  "Accidental  War"  which 
listed  some  of  the  dangers  In  the  decade  of 
the  '60'8;  ^ 

Defense  Systems  Accidents.  ? 

Accidental  nvtclesLT  explosion. 

Human  Aberrations — Irresponsible  or  De- 
ranged leadership. 

Unintended  spread  of  Limited  Wars  (Viet- 
nam, Middle  East?). 

Catalytic  War — Involving  a  plot  by  one 
or  more  nations,  perhaps  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  precipitate  a  war  among  other  na- 
tions. 

Diplomatic  and  Military  Miscalculatona — 
Mistake  In  "Brinkmanship" — failure  to  fore- 
see consequences  of  military  action. 

Pre-emptive  War — Temptation  to  "strike 
first"  If  you  think  the  other  side  la  preparing 
to  attack. 

The  report  Indicated  that  the  most  dan- 
gerous period  would  be  between  1965  and 
1970,  and  we  are  up  to  our  armpits  In  trou- 
ble now — exactly  halfway  Into  that  period. 
With  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  pKJwer  In  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR,  are  not  the  only  nations 
Involved  in  the  attempt  to  attain  global 
strategic  equilibrium  The  central  problem 
Lb  not  how  to  deter  the  enemy  with  the 
threat  of  force  as  how.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
tension,  to  guard  against  a  variety  of  possi- 
ble accidents  that  could  lead  to  mutual  de- 
struction. The  greatest  danger,  in  time  of 
tension,  is  that  normally  insignificant  events 
or  accidents  may  set  in  motion  on  both  (or 
all)  sides  a  series  of  events  leading  to  disaster. 

You  and  I  each  know  today  that  only  the 
slightest  Incident  In  Vietnam  or  the  Middle 
East  could  shatter  the  teiuier  membrane  that 
separates  the  vsrrld  from  World  War  III! 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Interfalth  team  of  the  Clergmen"s  Emergency 
Committee  on  Vietnam  Bf>on»ored  by  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  which  went  to  Vlet- 
Q&m  (and  other  Asian  countries)   to  Inform 


themselves  directly  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  meet  with  their  counterparts  tn 
the  religious  communities  Indigenous  to  that 
country.  We  also  talked  with  news  corre- 
spondents, students,  soldiers,  young  volun- 
teer workers,  teachers,  labor  union  leaders. 
ofBclals  of  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam governments,  defectors  from  the  Viet 
Cong,  neutralists,  and  suppKsrters  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

One  of  our  most  moving  interviews  was 
with  the  Venerable  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh,  a 
Buddhist  Bonze  (monk)  from  South  Viet- 
nam. He  Is  director  of  the  School  of  Social 
Studies  at  Van  Hanh  University  In  Saigon; 
director  of  the  Youth  for  Social  Service  Pro- 
gram of  the  Unified  Buddhist  church  which 
trains  young  people  for  work  of  social  recon- 
struction In  the  villages  of  Vietnam;  editor 
of  the  leading  Buddhist  publishing  house  In 
Saigon;  one  of  the  country's  best  known  {wets 
and  author  of  eleven  published  books. 

He  p)otnted  out  that  after  nearly  26  years 
of  war  against  the  Japanese,  the  French  and 
now  the  United  States,  the  deep  desire  of  the 
peasants  (who  are  about  80%  of  their  popu- 
lation) is  to  live  at  peace  and  be  allowed  to 
till  their  soil  or  work  In  their  rice  paddles 
without  fear  of  being  killed  He  said  that 
they  see  the  planes  coming  which  are  made 
In  the  United  States,  piloted  by  our  young 
men  who  drop  napalm  bombs,  defoliation 
sprays  on  their  crops  and  other  deadly  weap- 
ons. He  said  that  our  bombers  kill  6  to  10 
civilians  for  every  Viet  Cong.  He  Joined  us 
In  deploring  the  violence  on  both  sides. 

He  also  told  us  that  their  Buddhist  religion 
has  many  of  the  same  basic  principles  which 
we  have — love,  nonviolence,  reverence  for  life 
and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others.  They 
do  not  accept  the  argument  that  there  are  no 
choices  except  between  victory  and  surrender. 

He  believed  that  there  should  be  a  ces- 
sation of  bombing  in  both  North  and  South, 
limitation  of  all  military  operations  of  the 
U.S.  and  South  Vletanmese  forces  to  defen- 
sive actions:  an  unambiguous  commitment 
to  the  Geneva  Agreements,  Including  a  flat 
statement  of  withdrawal  of  troopw  and  bases 
within  a  specified  time  and  a  generous  effort 
to  help  rebuild  the  country.  They  want  a 
civilian,  Independent  government  which  will 
Include  all  religious  groupe. 

Members  of  this  Clergymen's  Team  went 
to  various  Asian  and  other  countries  to  en- 
courage support  to  find  alternatives  to  end 
the  Vietnam  War.  Out  of  their  visits  grew 
the  International  Committee  of  Conscience 
which  has  nearly  10.000  leaders  of  the  major 
religious  faiths  In  40  countries  on  5  conti- 
nents. Their  widely  publicized  statement 
"They  Are  Our  Brothers  Whom  We  Kill"  was 
sent  to  President  Johnson,  Ho  Chi  MInh. 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  Na- 
tional  Liberation   Front  of  Soutli   Vietnam. 

This  Interview  made  me  recall  a  story  told 
us  after  the  second  World  War  by  a  young 
man  close  to  our  family  who  was  a  pilot  in 
the  Air  Corps  He  was  stationed  on  an  Island 
in  the  Par  East  which  was  owned  by  the 
Dutch.  Inhabited  by  a  primitive  tribe,  and 
had  been  bombed  by  our  planes.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  young  ofBcer  to  go  with  the 
Dutch  official  and  the  Chief  of  the  tribe 
around  tlie  Island  to  determine  what  build- 
ings and  areas  should  be  rebuilt.  They  came 
to  the  place  where  the  school  had  been.  The 
Dutch  official  turned  to  the  Chief  and  said, 
"Do  you  wish  your  school  rebuilt?"  The  Chief 
nodded  his  head  and  said.  "Yes,  we  would 
like  our  school  rebuilt."  They  came  to  the 
place  where  the  hospital  had  stood.  The 
same  question  was  asked  and  the  answer 
was,  "Yea.  we  would  like  our  hospital  re- 
built." Various  places  were  visited  and  the 
same  question  asked  with  the  same  answer 
given. 

Finally  they  came  to  the  place  where  the 
church  had  been  The  Dutch  official  turned 
to  him  and  asked,  "Do  you  wish  your 
chiu-ch  rebuilt?"  TTie  Chief  hesitated,  slowly 
shook  his  head  negatively  and  answered,  "No. 
not  now.   We  want  to  loait  and  see  whether 


the  white  man  really  believes  his  religion 
or  not."  Turning  to  the  Dutch  official  he 
said.  "Some  years  ago  the  church  leaders  in 
your  country  sent  us  missionaries  to  tell  m 
about  a  God  of  love  and  a  Christ  of  brother- 
hood. They  taught  us  to  believe  In  them  bo 
we  gave  up  our  gods  and  tried  to  follow  your 
God  and  your  Christ.  They  told  us  it  was 
wrong  to  destroy  our  neighboring  tribes.  We 
believed  them  and  stopped  doing  this.  Now 
we  are  confused  for  we  have  seen  such  ter- 
rible destruction  from  the  bombs  made  In 
your  country,  carried  by  your  planes,  and 
dropped  on  our  people,  our  homes,  our  is- 
land. We  did  not  believe  that  possible  So 
now  we  are  not  sure  that  we  want  your  reli- 
gion or  your  way  of  living  any  more." 

So,  you  see,  we  are  weighed  in  the  balance. 
.\nd  this  moment  of  history  is  the  testi 

You  young  Americans  under  age  25.  who 
now  comprise  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
are  the  new  and  hitherto  unknown  America. 
You  are  to  be  Its  producers,  consumers, 
opinion  molders.  decision  makers.  You  are 
to  be  its  new  image  In  the  world.  You  are 
Its  young  adults  who  will  spread  around  the 
world  In  Its  Peace  Corps;  you  are  the  am- 
munition In  Its  War  on  Poverty.  You  will  be 
found  In  the  desert  places  of  the  earth,  on 
Its  barren  mountains.  In  Its  verdant  Jungle* 
serving  the  needs  of  all  God's  children.  You 
will  man  the  laboratories,  explore  the  depths 
of  the  sejis  and  the  reaches  of  space,  stand  in 
the  doorways  of  learning,  persist  In  the 
places  of  healing,  manage  the  factories  and 
farms,  uphold  and  strengthen  the  systems 
of  Justice,  fashion  tomorrow's  headlines 

Never  has  a  class  been  sent  Into  such  a 
dangerous  world,  and  never  with  such 
magnificent  opportunities.  Affairs  are  man- 
size,  soul-size,  full-size  They  ought  to  be 
Just  right  for  you  I 

May  God  grant  you  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age for  the  facing  of  this  hour  when  the 
world  still  looks  with  hope  to  you  and  your 
nation  for  the  spiritual  leadership  In  creat- 
ing the  foundations  of  peace. 

'Fearless  and  unconquerable  Gentleness, 
Touch,  calm,  and  embolden  us. 
And  all  men. 
Take  from  our  frightened  hands  the  bomb 

and  bayonet; 
Arm  us  with  spirit  Instead. 

"Arm   us  with   compassionate  faith   In   one 

another. 
By  the  courage  of  our  faith  In  Thee: 
That  where  we  come  In  every  land. 
Life  will  enter,  and  not  death!" 

— Poem  by  Sarah  Cleghom. 

CrrATTON  Read  by  PEEsroENx  Li^ovo  Bebth(ilf 

AT     iLLINOra      WlSLETAN     UNTVXR.'JTTT     UKJN 
THE   CONTERHtNG    OF  THE    DECREE   OT   DOCTOB 

or  HtTMANrrrEs  on  A>fNAij:E  Ktger  Stewart 

Annalee  Kyger  Stewart,  distinguished 
alumna  of  the  Class  of  1921  and  a  recognized 
leader  In  the  development  of  a  world  con- 
science for  peace  and  freedom  and  social  Jus- 
tice, your  Alma  Mater  Is  glad  this  day  to 
honor  you. 

A  native  of  the  City  of  Bloomlngton.  you 
grew  up  here  In  a  home  near  this  campus 
where  many  Wesleyan  students  were  housed 
through  the  years,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  college  It  was  only  natural  that  you 
should  come  to  this  University  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  young  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  and  you  were  much  attracted  and 
Inspired  by  the  Idealism  and  optimism  of 
that  movement.  In  fact.  It  was  the  great 
1923  convention  of  that  movement,  and  the 
leaders  which  you  and  your  husband  met 
there,  that  sparked  your  resolve  to  devote 
your  life  to  the  elimination  so  far  as  possible 
of  the  causes  of  war  and  the  establishment 
of  social  Justice. 

You  soon  found  a  vehicle  for  your  efforts 
In  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  founded  only  a  few  years 
before  by  Jane  Addams,  and  your  entire  ca- 
reer since  about  1924  has  revolved  about  this 
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world-vride  organization.  It  has  taken  you 
into  every  part  of  this  country  and  Into 
twenty-two  other  countries.  Since  World  War 
II  alone  you  have  made  ten  trips  to  Europe 
and  one  to  the  Par  East  conlerrlng  with 
government  officials,  church  leaders  of  all 
faiths,  labor  leaders,  soldiers,  students,  news 
correspondents,  educators,  and  ordinary  cltl- 
eens.  attending  conferences,  giving  lectures, 
always  seeking  to  find  ways  of  easing  ten- 
sions, building  up  mutual  trust,  reducing 
armaments,  encouraging  minority  groups, 
and  building  up  popular  support  for  move- 
ments designed  to  stop  war  and  bring  greater 
social  Justice.  Meanwhile,  for  most  of  the 
last  twenty  years  you  have  been  lobbying  for 
peace  legislation  In  Washington,  and  have 
t)ecome  one  of  the  best  known  figures  around 
the  Congressional  halls.  Meanwhile,  also,  you 
have  become  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  have  come  Into  great 
demand  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer. 

Because  of  the  great  influence  you  have 
exerted  In  behalf  of  world  peace  and  freedom, 
because  of  your  persistent  and  undlscourage- 
sble  good  will,  and  because  of  the  fame  that 
has  come  to  you  as  an  Illinois  Wesleyan 
alumna,  your  Alma  Mater  desires  to  honor 
you.  Therefore,  by  authority  of  the  State  of 
Illlnolfi  vested  in  the  Trustees  of  this  Uni- 
versity, and  by  vote  of  that  body,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  humanities  In  this  University,  and  to  de- 
clare you  entitled  to  all  the  honors,  rights, 
and  privileges  to  that  degree  appertaining. 


TRIBUTES 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
stant President  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  was  the  majority  leader,  would 
often  say,  either  In  his  office  or  mine, 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  was  a  two-way 
street;  Its  prime  function  was  to  serve 
the  national  Interest,  and  It  had  to 
function  In  that  fashion,  and  that  it 
could  function  only  when  there  was  that 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  to  bring  it  about. 

MncE  Mansfield,  in  his  high  degree,  has 
certainly  carried  out  that  objective.  He 
has  brought  to  the  leadership  his  sense  of 
mission  and  responsibility  and  a  toler- 
ance and  a  humility  that  have  never 
been  equaled  or  exceeded,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  Is  because  of  that  rare  under- 
standing that  he  hsis.  his  slowTiess  to 
anger,  and  his  readiness  to  cooperate  to 
the  full,  that  has  made  it  possible  to  go 
through  this  session  when  nerves  were 
taut,  when  irritation  was  In  the  air,  and 
when  it  could  have  exploded  many  times 
And  to  him  I  express  now  my  personal 
appreciation  and  that  of  my  party. 

My  party  has  been  good  to  me.  They 
have  been  Jubilant  when  they  have  fol- 
lowed in  my  leadership  in  some  kind  of 
victory.  They  have  cheerfully  rebuffed  me 
when  they  did  not  follow  that  leadership. 
And  I  could  never  complain.  And  so  to 
everyone  of  them  I  express  my  und5'ing 
gratitude. 

I  am  glad  that  at  long  last  the  final 
curtain  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  will  now  soon  come  down.  It  is 
now  more  than  2  months  ago  that  I  fore- 
cast, out  of  the  top  of  m>'  head,  that  we 
would  adjourn  on  the  15th  of  December. 
Well,  we  have  gotten  pretty  close  to  it,  I 
would  say  I  own  to  no  mysterious  extra- 
sensory perception  of  any  kind  which 
makes  that  pcxssible  At  best  I  can  only 
Justify  it  as  a  guess,  but  I  am  so  glad  that 
we  made  It  a  week  before  Christmas. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  nort  par- 


ticularly share  the  feelings  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  frc«n  Oregon.  Who 
knows?  A  man  may  be  wanting  to  get 
to  an  out-of-the-way  place  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  or  it  could  even  be  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  by  getting  away  In 
time  it  may  make  the  difference  of  re- 
joining his  family  or  friends  by  a  day  or 
a  day  and  a  half.  Well,  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  half  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
and  those  companionable  contacts  he 
has  is  important.  In  the  life  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  suppose  we  can  afford  a  day  and 
a  half.  And  so  I  quarrel  with  no  man  if 
he  feels  he  must  get  away  on  a  given 
hour,  particularly  on  a  Friday,  when  we 
come  to  what  we  think  Is  the  end  of  the 
workweek. 

I  have  been  working,  in  a  moderate 
fashion,  for  a  sort  of  4-day  week,  which 
is  to  say  that  thus  far  we  have  taken 
no  action  on  the  Monday  holiday  bit. 
But  when  we  do,  we  will  devote  3  days 
to  the  holidays  and  4  days  to  regular 
business.  So  It  makes  It  a  4-day  week. 
Well,  distressingly  enough,  that  ob- 
tains only  for  five  or  six  holidays,  and 
there  are  52  weeks  in  the  year.  I  suppose 
my  little  committee,  of  which  I  am 
proud,  and  which  has  the  greatest  legis- 
lative record  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
which  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
charters,  holidays,  ceremonies,  and  cele- 
brations, must  get  busy  in  1968  and  rem- 
edy this  difficulty,  and  then  everybody 
will  be  happy.  I  indicated  some  doubt 
about  adjourning  as  smoothly  as  we  did 
and  as  quickly  as  we  did,  but  I  knock  on 
wood,  like  I  do  when  I  am  invited  to  a 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  land,  and  af- 
ter hazardous  transpKjrtation,  I  finally 
get  there. 

I  am  a  little  like  that  man  who  married 
a  verj'  foolish  and  nagging  wife.  She 
nagged  him  from  the  day  of  wedlock 
until  she  was  gathered  into  the  bosom 
of  Abraham. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  she  died. 

When  they  had  the  ceremony  at  the 
graveside,  there  came  a  jagged  bolt  of 
lightning  in  the  sky,  and  there  came  a 
rolling  peal  of  thunder.  The  bereaved 
husband  contemplated  this  phenomenon 
for  a  moment,  and  finally,  looking  at  the 
minister,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "Parson,  I  think  she  made  it." 
And  so.  Mr.  President,  we  made  it.  I 
could  take  a  lot  of  time  to  review  the  ses- 
sion, but  I  think  I  ought  to  put  in  a  com- 
mercial here — a  plug  for  myself  and  my 
party— because,  at  the  hour  of  7  o'clock, 
there  will  be  on  all  the  networks  a  30- 
minute  presentation  in  response  to  what 
our  distinguished  President  had  to  say 
in  Miami  Beach.  That,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  speech  where  he  talked 
about  the  wooden  soldiers  and  the  status 
quo. 

I  heard  two  fellows  arguing  outside. 
One  said  to  the  other,  "Joe,  what  is  that 
business,  that  status  quo  that  they  are 
talking  about?" 

The  other  said,  "Don't  you  know?"  He 
.said.  "That's  the  Latin  for  the  helluva 
fix  we're  in." 

So  we  thought  we  ought  to  talk  a  little 

about  the  wooden  soldiers  and  the  status 

quo,  and  that  old  buggy  running  down 

hill. 

He  did  not  mention  old  Dobbin,  but, 


you  know,  it  i£  an  interesting  thing  how 
often  that  old  buggy  has  been  summoned 
to  haul  the  500  horsepower  "Great  Soci- 
ety Special"  out  of  the  mudhole.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But  I  like  that  one  phrase  that  the 
President  uses.  He  says,  "I  shall  ad- 
vance." 

I  can  just  see  him.  making  that  for- 
ward motion.  You  see,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  act,  as  Shakespeare  said,  you 
"suit  the  action  to  the  words." 

"I  shall  advance  "' 

Yes.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  hope  not  on 
borrowed  money  and  high  Interest  rates, 
but  I  had  better  not  say  it.   [Laughter.] 

But  sometimes,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
salvation,  also.  In  standing  still.  In  1842, 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  a  close, 
personal  friend  named  Joshua  Speed; 
and  I  guess  he  did  it  because  Speed  had 
gotten  married,  and  Lincoln  was  so  anx- 
ious that  this  union  might  succeed  that 
he  went  back  and  borrowed  a  little  line 
from  the  "Second  Book  of  Chronicles," 
where  it  says : 

stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

You  know,  maybe  we  can  profit  a  little 
by  that.  Sometimes,  when  we  want  to 
advance,  maybe,  too  rapidly  for  the  weD- 
being  of  the  country,  let  us  think  for  a 
moment  that  salvation  can  also  be  found 
when,  in  meditation,  we  stand  still,  and 
attune  our  cogitations  to  that  one  great 
creative  force  that  pervades  this  uni- 
verse, that  accounts  for  it,  that  accounts 
for  all  human  beings,  and  that  accounts 
for  the  spirit  and  the  soul  that  emanates 
through  us. 

You  know,  that  story  of  creation  is 
still  a  great  vision.  Everything  created — 
everj-tliing — even  a  garden,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. That  was  home.  But  after  the 
Lord  had  created  all  living  things,  and 
created  man.  then  He  gave  man  one 
thing.  He  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
and  intelligence,  soul  and  spirit,  into  him. 

Tlien  He  said  to  him,  "You  shall  have 
dominion  over  all  living  things." 

Think  of  that  i  esponsibiUty  that  hu- 
man beirigs  have,  as  a  part  of  mankind, 
since  they  were  commissioned  by  God 
Almighty.  We  ought  to  be  mindful  of  it, 
and  when  someone,  somewhere  in  the 
Book,  says  to  stand  still,  and  see  the  sal- 
vation of  God.  there  Is  merit  and  virtue 
in  that,  also. 

So  as  the  curtain  comes  down — and  I 
do  not  want  anybody  to  be  late  for  that 
network  broadcast,  or  my  commercial 
will  have  been  in  vain — I  say  "Au  Revoir" 
to  my  colleagues  on  this  side,  and  "Au 
Revoir"  to  my  colleagues  on  tliat  side  I 
wish  them  all  well.  I  hope  they  will  have 
a  joyous  Christmas  season,  such  as  it  Is. 

That  reminds  me  of  my  old  high  school 
class  teacher.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
ago  that  was  It  was  certainly  well  over 
55  years  ago.  But  it  was  at  the  junior- 
senior  dinner,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
traditions  in  a  small  town,  that  she  was 
asked  to  utter  a  tosist,  and  she  said  she 
enjoyed  the  dinner  much,  such  as  it  was. 

E\'eryk>od>-  politely  tittered. 

Then,  to  recompose  herself,  she  said, 
"What  there  was  of  it,"  and  that,  of 
course,  made  It  worse. 

So  whatever  there  was  of  it.  get  back, 
now,  to  the  television  sets.  1  want  you  to 
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hear  about  the  wooden  soldiers  and  the 
status  quo  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  receive  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  605)  authorizing  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
re.solutlons 


TAX  ON  CIGARS 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
901,  H.R.  6058.  be  Indeanitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oideied 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS^. 

Mr  MANSPTFXD,  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending,'  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  pend- 
ing business  Is  H.R.  2516. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  f 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  not  solely  because  of 
the  announcement  just  made  from  the 
Chair  that  I  had  wanted  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  Senator  Mansfield,  but  I  thank 
him  for  that  also. 

In  Michigan,  our  State  motto  Is  In 
Latin,  and  the  generally  accepted  trans- 
lation is  .something  like  this:  "If  you 
seek  a  pleasant  peninsula,  look  around 
you." 

I  suggest  that  we  in  the  Senate,  with 
certain  modifications,  could  use  that 
motto.  Perhaps  it  miijht  be  modified  as 
follows:  "If  you  .seek  a  good,  gentle,  and 
decent  man.  look  at  Mike  Mansfield." 

Just  think  of  the  much  better  world 
we  would  see  when  we  looked  around  us. 
If  all  of  us  had  his  temperament,  his 
character,  all  of  his  qualities.  And  I  In- 
clude his  leadership  talents,  too.  For  me 
It  is  a  wonderful  break  Just  to  know  and 
be  with  him. 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
In  accordance  with  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution agreed  to  by  both  Hou.ses,  but  be- 
fore doing  .so.  I  desire  to  wish  everyone 
a  good  Christmas,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  peace  will  come  next  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  604.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  sine  die 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  sine  die. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLI.ED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Conctirrent  Resolution  605.  on  Monday, 


December  18.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  on  the  following 
dates : 

On  December  15,  1967: 

HJl.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  membere  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  In  combat  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Photlnos-Svoronoe; 

H  R.  6326.  An  act  or  the  relief  of  Cbrla- 
anthe   Savas   Karatapanls; 

H  R.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsls; 

H.R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
f>08thuniously    upon    Pfc.    Alfred    Sevenskl: 

H  R.  8547.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine   Corps,   and   for   other   purposes: 

HSt.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  held  In  trust  for  the  Squaxln  Island 
Indian  Tribe; 

H.R.  10397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  (James  Be  Roelllg) : 

H.R.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
shall County.  Ind.,  and 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing that  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday, 
January  15.  1968. 

On  December  16,  1967: 

8.  1666,  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  I*aciflc  Oceans; 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  accumulation  of  leave  in  certain 
foreign  areas; 

H.R  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  traUers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services: 

H-R,  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen,  improve. 
and  extend  progrtims  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  den- 
tal officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force; 

HR.  11292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Boo  Bok; 

H.R  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE    DIE    ADJOUIiNMFjrr 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  605.  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  on  Tliursday, 
December  21,  1967,  sifmed  the  following 
bills  and  Joint  resolution,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 


S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  III  of  the  act  of  August  14.  1946.  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  tor  annual  meetings  of  such 
committee; 

S.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964  (78 
Stat.  990) ,  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans; 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended: 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  OcUvio 
Suarez-Murlas; 

S.2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joae 
Rafael    Montalvo    y    Urrutlt>eascoa; 

S.  2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts; 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton; 

H.R.  664  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  begplpee  and  parts  there- 
of shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H  R.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty-free 
status  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas: 

H.R.  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Chrlstos  Photinos-Svoronoe; 

H  R  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; 

H.R.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otls  Paulus; 

BH.  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chria- 
anthe  Savas  Karatapanls; 

HR  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutals; 

H  R.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen.  Improve, 
and  extend  programs  of  aesUtance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
poethumously    up>on    Pfc.    Alfred   Sevenskl; 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corpe.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  as80.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  R.'e  held  in  trust  for  the  Squaxln  Is- 
land Indian  Tribe; 

H  R  10242  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
•trengtha  by  grade  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force: 

H.R.  10397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van    Be    (James    Be    Roelllg); 

H  R  1 1292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Soo 
Bok; 

H.R.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marshall 
CSounty.  Ind.; 

H  R  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Socla'. 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purp>06e8; 

H  R  12505  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full   annuity  at  age  55   after  30 
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years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
sen-ice,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  of 
a  missing  status; 

H.R.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rme  Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  Lb 
to  submit  its  final  report  and  t<:>  provide  for 
a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Reso\irces  and  Engineer- 
ing Development; 

H.R.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  oon- 
etructed  in  Bronx,  N.Y.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Cliarles  A.  Buckley  Post  OfHce  and  Federal 
(Office  Building"  in  memory  of  the  iate 
CHarles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representative*  from  the  State  of 
Kew  York  from  1935  through  1964; 

H.R.  13893.  An  act  mak'.ni^  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  relate<l  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  in  the  Interstate 
System; 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 15.  1968. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESEJ^'TED  SUB- 
SEQUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  December  21,  1967.  the  following 
bills  were  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez: 

S.294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elroy  C. 
Navarro; 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  lU  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating 
to  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee; 

S.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans; 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Ad- 
justment Act  of   1938,  as  amended; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Octavlo 
Suarez-Murlas; 

S.2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutlbeaacoa; 

S.  2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts; 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes;  and 

8.  2265  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton. 


he  had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts  and  Joint  resolution: 
On  December  14,  1967: 
8.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions 
on  a  tract  of  land  m  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  In 
connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef 
( Joseph  1   Sellm  Hasbanl; 

8.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  Mav  22,  1928  ( 45  Stat,  702  i ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581h),  relating 
to  survevs  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen; 

8.2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  Uie  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

8  2644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conununlty  Act  of  1S55.  as  amended, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended;  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to 
authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  Commerce  to  guar- 
antee certain  loans  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  KaiuUini,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  December  15,  1967: 

S.  830.  An  act  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment;  and 

S.  2565    An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  18,  1967; 

S.814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation; 

S.  2126  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965:  and 

S.  2247.  An    act   to   amend    the    Merchant 
Marine   Act,    1936,    to   Increase    the    Federal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  available  in  the  case 
of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 
On  December  23,  1967: 

S.  1785.  An  act  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  sen-e  in  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

8.  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  improved  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BOTJTH   CAKOLINA 

James    Woodrow   Wilson,    Aiken,    S.C.    in 
place  of  Henry  Summerall.  retired. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1967,  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
announced,  that  on  the  dates  indicated. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomlnaiions  received  by  the 
Senate  December  15.  1967: 

POSTMASTEKS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

PT.ORIDA 

Cecil  W.  Roseke.  Boca  Raton.  Fla.,  in  place 
of  D.  E  McDermott.  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William  J.  Healey.  South  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
in  place  of  V.  D.  Morgan,  retired. 

George  Agular.  Swansea.  Mass..  in  place  of 
J.  W.  Griffin,  transferred 

MICHIGAN 

Carol  J.  Hadley,  Shaftsburg,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L.  A   Rugg.  resigned. 

Harold  C  Peterson,  Deer  Creek,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  L.  W.  Ohman.  deceased. 

NKW    YORK 

Kathryn  B.  Talbot.  Chaumont.  N.Y..  In 
place  of  J.  T.  Van  Doren.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ivan  W.  Cleek,  Arcadia.  Okla..  In  place  of 
G    M.  Crabb,  retired. 


CON'FIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  15,  1967: 

Department  of  the  Inteejob 
Max  N.  Edwards,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Indian  Claims  Commission 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  Com- 
rolfislonera  of  the  Indian  Claims  G-jmmU- 
slon: 

John  T.  Vance,  of  Montana. 
Richard  W    Yarborough,  of  Texas. 
Jerome  K.  KuykendaU.  of  Virginia. 

Department  or  State 
Charles  E.  Bohlen.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  ambassador,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

June  M.  Turnlp«eed.  Mathews. 

CALirORNlA 

Geraldlne  M,  Gleissgow,  Butte  City. 
Margaret  M  Smith,  Perndale. 
Floyd  D.  Ziegler,  Orangevale. 
Rosemary  M.  Cox,  Running  Springs. 
Donald  Risso,  San  Bruno. 
William  J.  Ingle,  Wilmington. 

COLOEADO 

James  A.  Barrett,  Mancos. 

FLORIDA 

Corrlne  M.  CoUler.  Crescent  City. 
Mary  C.  Hurst,  Glen  St.  Mary. 

GEORGIA 

Charlie  T.  Kellogg.  Canton. 

KANSAS 

Creston  C.  Kem.  Mayetta. 

MASSACHXTSETTS 

Mary  E.  Forbes.  North  BeUlngham. 

MINNESOTA 

Carter  G.  Randall   Ashby 
Robert  L.  Anderson,  Kasson. 

MISSOURI 

Robert  E   Erwin.  Greentop. 

MONTANA 

Warren  H  Davis.  Anaconda 
Thomas  J.  Hatten,  JoUet. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRJt 

Michael  B.  Marchettl,  Enfield. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Raymond  South,  Jr..  Kendall  Park. 
Charles  J   Langmaack,  Metuchen. 

NEW     TORK 

WllUam  H    Boenlng.  Franklin. 
John  F  Sweeney.  Glen  Cove. 
Kendall  E  Barnes,  IsUp. 
Charles  P   Ihle.  Seaford. 
Alben  KJos.  Stony  Brook. 
Wilfred  E   Batt.  Waterport. 

NORTH      CAROLINA 

J.  Paul  Haynes,  Sr.,  McLeansvlUe. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Warren  R.  Boots.  Emmet. 

OHIO 

Virgil  H    Fritz.  Port  Clinton. 
Berl  R.  Welmer,  Rudolph. 

OKLAHOMA 

George  W   Armstrong.  Marlow. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Herbert  W    Koser    Ardmore 
Frederick  O  Hesse.  Port  Washington. 
Floyd  P.  Frederick.  New  Enterprise. 
Anthony  J.  Marcollvlo,  Rldgeway. 
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wmiam  E.  Start.  Sewlckley. 
WUson  U.  AUebach,  Worcester. 

SOUTH    CABOLINA 

Daniel  L.  Koth,  Beaufort. 
Theodore  Q.  Scholtes.  Neeses. 

TENNESSEE  J 

Richard  F.  Knight,  Jonesboro.  j 

Charles  H.  Krels,  Lancing.  | 

TEXAS  i 

Marjorle  M.  Keeling,  Avery.  J 

MUburn  E.  Ray,  Ector.  ? 

WUllam  A    Keith,  Jr.,  Eddy.  J 

Oran  T.  Gray,  Florence.  | 

Clarence  J.  Rehm,  HallettsvlUe.  h 

P.  Charles  Laffoon.  Iraan.  } 

Robert  E   Llgon,  Loving.  ? 
Charles  C   Franklin.  Mount  Pleasant. 
Herbert  R  Mutschler,  Nordhelm. 

Norman  S.  White,  Rlesel.  ^ 

Joseph  C.  Sullivan,  San  Marcos.  ; 

VERMONT  $ 

James  A.  Bouvler,  Bristol. 

Allen  C.  Sweatt,  Craftsbury  Common. 

vmcrNiA  r 

Pearle  B.  Miller.  Llghtfixit.  i 

WASHINGTON  f 

Lloyd  I.  Larson,  Peshastln.  i 

John  P.  Yarr,  Qullcene.  1 

WEST    VIRGINIA  f 

James  R.  Beavers,  Plnevllle.  f 

WISCONSIN  4 

James  P.  Hlllyer,  Necedah. 
Reuben  Vandenbush,  Oconto  Falls. 
Melvln  C.  Paulson.  Prairie  Farm. 
Boyd  Brown,  Rewey. 

Postmasters 
arkansas 
Ola  M.  Leach,  Mount  Vernon.        i 

GBORGIA  ^ 

Lura  M.  Long,  Cataula.  % 

IOWA  I 

Robert  L.  Toomer,  Delhi.  f 

MAINE  i 

Joseph  D.  Mayo.  Mllllnoclcet.  ? 

MICHIGAN  ^ 

Lloyd  A.  Newland.  Tekonsba.  I 

MINNESOTA  f 

Patrick  J.  Donnelly,  LakevUle.        \ 

MONTANA  f 

Wayne  G.  Camnan,  Port  Harrison.  " 

NEW  JERSEY  f 

Alberta  J.  Stoddard.  Green  Village. 

NEW  YORK  i 

John  J.  Portanova,  Purchase.         | 

OKLAHOMA 

Ivan  W.  Cleek,  Arcadia.  . 

TEXAS  £ 

Margrette  M.  Alford.  May. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G   Latch, 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  pood  will  among  men. — 
Luke  2:  14. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  taujrht 
us  In  Thy  word  that  we  should  always 
pray  and  never  lose  heart — we  come  to 
Thee  for  help  which  Thou  alone  canst 
give. 


Some  of  us  are  weary — may  we  find 
rest  In  Thee.  Some  of  us  are  anxious  and 
troubled  about  many  tilings — may  we 
And  Thy  grace  sufBcient  for  every  need. 
Some  of  us  are  tempted,  sorely  tempted — 
may  we  hnd  in  Thee  strength  not  only 
to  resist  but  to  overcome. 

Give  us  grace  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee 
and  to  go  forth  in  the  direction  of  Christ- 
mas with  the  assurance  that  Thou  art 
with  us  and  amid  the  troubles  and  trials 
of  dally  Living  may  we  find  strength  for 
the  day,  rest  for  the  night,  and  peace  in 
our  hearts. 

Grant  unto  us  and  unto  all  men  this 
Christmastide  the  blessings  of  Thy  grace 
and  the  benediction  of  Thy  spirit.  May 
good  will  live  In  all  our  hearts  and  in  the 
heart  of  all  our  people.  In  the  name  of 
Him  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  we 
pray. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us; 
tlie  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
us;  the  Lord  lift  the  light  of  His  coun- 
tenance upon  us  and  give  us  peace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  I  wish 
to  remind  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
tl.at  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
has  very  pro[)erly  ruled  that  the  printing 
of  such  reports  both  as  committee  prints 
and  in  the  Record  Is  duplication,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  justified. 

It  Is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

Hit.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Dfvelopment  Act 
of  1966.  CLB  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Cksmmlsslon  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  Is  to 
submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for  a 
fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development:   and 

H.R  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revlslona  In  the  Interstate 
System. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Ls 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing  titles: 

H  R   827   An  act  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural   Ceremonies  Act; 
H.B.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 


Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas; 

HM.  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mublie 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  and 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  dentai 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  tlie  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  '8.  2171) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1245.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  1246.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or 
permit  the  use  of.  public  space  In.  on.  over, 
and  under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  hu 
Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Greene 
County,  Miss. 


PERMISSION  FOR  7  HE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ANY  TIME 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  it  may  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker 
to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BELL  OF  RIGHTS 


December  15,  1967 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Houfse  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  obJectloiL 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hou.se  today  that  today 
Is  the  day  we  commemorate  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing  peace- 
ful tissembly  and  the  other  basic  rights 
enjoyed  by  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  December  15,  is  the 
day  in  1791  when  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  ratified  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  first  .session  of  the 
Congress  in  New  York.  September  25, 
1789,  12  amendments  were  submitted  to 
the  States  to  spell  out  certain  individual 
and  State  rights  not  named  in  the  Con- 


stitution. The  Bill  of  Rights  was  Influ- 
enced largeb'  by  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  Virginia,  written  by  George 
Mason  In  the  First  Congress,  James 
Madison,  of  Virginia,  'the  Father  of  the 
Constitution"  was  one  of  the  principal 
exponents  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  Today  It 
Is  ■fitting  and  proper"  that  we  pause  to 
commemorate  tiie  adoption  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  individual 
freedom  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  only  guarantees  "peaceful  assem- 
bly." Nowhere  In  our  sacred  documents 
do  we  guarantee  dLsorderly  assembly.  It 
is  necessary-  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy for  freedom  loving  people  to  be 
disciplined  and  restrained — yet  to  protect 
the  individual  and  property  rights  of 
others.  Of  course,  Mr  Speaker  we  have 
the  right  to  dissent  but  only  in  an  orderly 
fashion — to  do  otherwi.se  would  be  a 
mockery  of  fi-eedom  and  would  lead  to 
anarchy  and  chaos  It  would  be  well  for 
each  of  us  to  read  and  re-read  on  this 
day  our  Bill  of  Rights. 


WARNING      AGAINST      ESCALATION 
OF     WAR     IN     VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of 
this  session  someone  ought  to  leave  a 
message  wai-ning  against  further  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Someone 
should  warn  against  the  danger  and  the 
imrvest  of  damage  all  over  this  world  and 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  it. 

I  think  we  .•should  rethink  whether  or 
not  our  national  interest  is  truly  at  stake 
In  Vietnam  because  we  are  not  defeating 
communism  in  its  seats  of  power  or  In 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  under- 
privileged nations. 

All  we  are  doing  Is  sowing  seeds  of  war 
amongst  hungry  men,  and  this  will  not 
be  forgotten.  It  is  neither  practical  nor 
moral,  and  if  we  live  on  in  that  way,  it 
will  be  to  our  eternal  shame. 


STATE   DEPARTMENT   AND 
PASSPORTS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
days  that  you  have  just  got  to  feel  sorry 
for  the  State  Department  Passport  Divi- 
sion. They  no  sooner  get  Stokely  Car- 
michael's  passport  picked  up  than  they 
got  another  fellow  with  a  pa.ssport  in 
Vietnam,  a  Member  of  another  body, 
with  a  pistol  pointing  this  way  while  he 
is  looking  the  other  way  mugging  for  the 
news  cameras. 

Then  you  have  the  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan running  aroimd  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  there  is  a  ter- 
rific, serious  outbreak  of  hoof  and  mouth 
disease — and  on  the  basis  of  his  record 
he  has  Just  got  to  be  a  carrier— you  would 
think  that  they  might  have  to  pick  up 
his  passport. 

As  I  say.  there  are  days  when  you  have 
just  got  to  feel  sorry  for  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  this  day  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
my  speech,  so  I  just  have  to  yield  to  him 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  given 
consideration  to  the  thought  that  this 
fellow's  trip  to  Vietnam  might  be  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  to  pro- 
vide hazardous  pay  for  Members  of  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  there  is  that  possi- 
bility. As  I  said  yesterday,  any  fellow  who 
can  take  his  wife  out  there  and  put  her 
on  a  front  where  we  have  500  ooo  troops 
who  cannot  have  their  families  with 
them  at  Christmas  might  very  likely  do 
almost  anything — and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  bad  judgment. 


joyous  christmas  on  the  new 
ha\'i:n 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  a  Christmas  present 
in  the  form  of  today's  announcement  by 
the  White  House  of  substantial  financial 
assistance  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

In  fact  three  Christmas  presents  were 
announced  today  for  the  banki'upt  New 
Haven,  as  promised  by  President  John- 
son when  he  was  in  Connecticut  last 
summer. 

Secretary  Weaver  of  HUD  stated  that 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  will  receive  a 
$28  million  mass  transit  grant  for  equip- 
ment. 

Secretary-  Boyd  of  DOT  announced  a 
$500,000  grant  to  speed-up  work  on  the 
New  Haven's  right-of-way  for  planned 
high-speed  rail  service. 

The  Federal  Government  said  that  it 
will  defer  collection  of  certain  install- 
ments on  a  debt  contracted  to  repair  flood 
damage. 

These  three  actions,  together  with  the 
imminent  termination  of  htigatlon  and 
the  prospective  merger  with  Penn-Cen- 
tral  will  provide  the  New  Haven  with  in- 
creased authority  to  borrow  funds  and 
permit  this  long-troubled  line  to  negoti- 
ate the  premerger  period  with  success. 

Having  continually  urged  the  Attorney 
General  to  speed  litigation  which  is  hold- 
ing up  the  life-saving  merger  between 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and 
New  Haven  railroads,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  this  turn  of  events.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Federal  agencies  for  their  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  New  Haven,  and  for 
their  recopnition  of  the  importance  of 
safe,  reliable,  and  economically  sound 
rail  service  throughout  the  southern  New 
Eiigland  States. 


ALrrHORIZED  STRENGTHS  BY 
GRADE  FOR  MEDICAL  AND  DEN- 
TAL OFFICERS  ON  ACTTVrE  DUTY 
IN  THE  ARMY.  NA'VY,  AND  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  'HR.  10242 -,  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  authorized  strengths  by  grade  for 
medical  and  dental  officers  on  active 
duty  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Au"  Force. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  all  after  '■grades" 
over  to  and  including  "captain"  In  line  1  on 
page  2  and  Insert  "below  brigadier  general". 

Page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  "above  lieuten- 
ant" and  Insert  "below  rear  admiral". 

Page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  "above  captain" 
and  insert  "below  brigadier  general". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservirig  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  explain  the  import  of  these  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  RIVTIIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
mv  chairman. 

Mr  RIVERS.  To  begin  with,  the 
amendments  are  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  on  August  7. 
1967,  pa.ssed  H.R.  10242  and  relerred  it 
to  the  Senate  for  action. 

The  House-passed  biU  reflected  favor- 
able action  on  a  Department  of  Defense 
legislative  reconmiendation  which  had 
the  purpose  oi  providing  increased  pro- 
motion opponunity  for  medical  officers 
of  the  military  departments 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
with  the  ultimate  concurrence  of  the 
House,  amended  this  Department  of  De- 
fense proposal  to  extend  the  same  bene- 
fits to  dental  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  also  to  permit  this  increased 
promotion  opportunity  to  extend  to  gen- 
eral and  fiag  officer  grades  as  well  as  all 
grades  below  general  officer  rank. 

The  Senate  on  December  14,  1967,  con- 
curred In  the  House  action  with  an 
amendment,  however,  to  Umit  this  in- 
creased promotion  opportunity  to  medi- 
cal and  dental  officers  below  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  and  rear  admiral. 

The  Senate  action,  therefore,  with  the 
exception  just  noted,  reflects  complete 
concurrence  with  the  House  action. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and 
because  of  the  critical  need  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  Increased  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  these  professional 
officers  to  insure  their  retention  In  the 
mUitarv  departments,  I  recommend 
House  concurrence  in  the  Senate  amend- 

niprits.  ^  ^^     ,    ..  ^ 

Mr    HALL    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  Uie 

gentleman. 

This  Is  a  critical  area,  and  we  are  los- 
ing manv  of  the  specialist  medical  offi- 
cers I  am  sorry  the  Senate,  under  some 
sort  of  "ceiUng"  they  apply,  did  not  allow 
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the  bill  to  go  through,  but  because  this 
Is  Indeed  part  of  the  package  for  pro- 
motion and  retention  and  enhancement 
of  the  doctors  in  the  services  as  a  whole, 
which  the  distinguished  ciiairman  and 
the  committee  have  brougiit  out  In  ad- 
vance, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. Again  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  ACCU- 
MULATION OF  LEAVE  IN  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  AREAS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R,  1341)  to 
amend  section  701  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  additional  ac- 
cumulation of  leave  in  certain  foreis^n 
areas,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  2.  Une  8.  strike  out  "June  30.  1966" 
and  Insert  "January   1,   1968". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? £ 

There  was  no  objection.       - 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinoLs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.        ^ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois  Mr  Speaker. 
this  bill  would  allow  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  accumulate  more  than 
60  days  of  leave  if  the  member  has  served 
more  than  120  days  in  a  foreign  area 
where  there  is  hostile  activity. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  con- 
tained an  effective  date  of  June  30.  196€. 
The  Senate  amendment  eliminates  the 
retroactive  date  and  makes  the  act  ef- 
fective January  1,  1968. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  willing  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  Therefore.  I  ask  that  the 
House  approve  the  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


TRANSPORTATION  OP  HOUSE 
TRAILERS  AND  MOBILE  DWELL- 
INGS OF  MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNI- 
FORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  ininols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  3982».  to 
amend  section  409  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwell- 
ings of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 


ices, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That  the  second  sentence  of  section  409 
of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  la  amended  by 
strUtlng  out  '51  cents'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "74  cents'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to  register 
repulsion  at  the  act  of  the  other  body- 
in  putting  this  body  in  a  "squeeze,"  since 
there  is  no  time  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
Rood  Intent  of  this  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Price  of  EUnols,  the  committee 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  In  a 
Joint  conference.  Tlils  knocks  out  all 
other  benefits  of  the  so-called  armed 
services  trailer  bill,  and  it  also  changes 
the  effective  date. 

Tliose  who  have  performed  travel  on 
return  from  overseas  or  on  permanent 
change  of  station,  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  proper  reimbursement.  I  know 
that  It  is  claimed  by  the  transportation 
departments  of  the  various  services  that 
this  will  cover  upward  of  90  percent  of 
the  costs  for  all  those  who  travel  In 
trailers — most  of  whom  do  so  at  the  re- 
quest of  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  especially  in  the  last  few- 
years  when  we  have  been  short  on  family 
and  dependent  hou-sing  on  post. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  certainly  have  been 
a  better  bill.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
in  his  action  in  bringing  it  up  and  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendments  here  on 
the  last  day  of  this  session,  rather  than 
putting  it  over  to  the  second  .session  of 
this  Congress.  I  hope  we  can  again  give 
consideration  to  the  other  five  compo- 
nents of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
In  our  committee  in  the  future  and  then 
Insist  on  our  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  decry  the 
Senate  report,  paragraph  4.  page  3,  where 
they  rationalize  their  position  on  the 
basis  of  expense  being  greater  than  cost 
of  equipment  in  a  few  years,  and  with 
so  many  moves. 

The  paradoxical  and  utter  ridiculous- 
ness of  this  situation  Is  that  the  same 
thing  could  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  any  serviceman's  furniture  or  the  re- 
peated transporting  of  .same  on  perma- 
nent change  of  station,  or,  Indeed,  the 
storing  of  It  In  warehouses  while  he  is 
overseas,  which  has  long  been  a  custom 
and  tradition  in  the  serv-ice. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnots  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  completely  I  regret  that  the 
bill  is  not  being  considered  today  for 
final  approval  on  Uie  basis  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  came  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would — 


Remove  the  present  limitation  of  5i 
cents  per  mile  payable  for  transporting 
trailers  when  the  Government  makes 
arrangements  by  commercial  means  for 
this  transportation; 

Permit  the  payment  of  a  dislocation 
allowance  when  a  trailer  is  moved  at 
Government  expense; 

Permit  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice to  ship  both  a  trailer  £ind  household 
goods  and  baggage  when  the  member 
is  ordered  overseas  or  returns  from 
overseas : 

Limit  the  allowable  cost  of  moving  the 
trailer  to  what  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment  to  move  the  maximum  weicht  of 
household  goods  and  baggage  for  a  per- 
son of  the  .same  military  grade;  and 

Allow  the  member  to  be  reimbursed 
for  tolls,  charges,  and  permits  fees  when 
the  Government  does  not  arrange  for  the 
transportation  by  commercial  means  and 
the  member  makes  his  own  personal 
arrangements. 

The  Senate  amendment  deletes  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  House  bill  and 
merely  Increases  the  current  monetary 
ceiling  from  51  cents  per  mile  for  the 
movement  of  household  trailers  to  74 
cents  per  mile. 

According  to  the  Senate  report  the 
new  statutory  ceiling  would  fully  reim- 
burse more  than  90  percent  of  the  trailer 
owners  for  the  cost  of  moving  their  mo- 
bile homes  when  transferred  to  another 
permanent  station. 

While  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Is  not  completely  happy  with  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  this  session  and  our  desire 
to  obtain  some  relief  for  tho.se  presently 
experiencing  loss  of  money  upon  a  per- 
manent change  of  station,  we  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment 

Mr.  HALL  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  the  committee  for  trj^g  to 
be  of  service  to  the  servicemen  here  at 
Christmastlde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re.<^r\a- 
tlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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FORiaON  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Sp-aker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR 
13893  •  making  appropriations  for  forelgi^. 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  the  statement  of  the  manager? 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  els  follows; 


CONITBENCI     REPORT      (H.     REPT      NO.     104fl) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
aereelng  %'oteB  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
138931  "making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agenclee  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as 

follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  4.  8,  26,  and  29. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3,  5,  9,  11,  13,  and  28.  and  agree  to 
•the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  iw  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "«1,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$130,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "180,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  on  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$389,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  some. 

Amendment  numbered  15;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "$330,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  profKssed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$435,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$55,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$400,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$107,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '$2,672,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  conmilttee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  10,  19,  20, 
22.  23.  and  25. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
John  J.  Roonet, 
Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Jeffery  Cohblan, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
George  Mahon, 
Garner  E.  SuRrvER, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Warren  O.  Macnubon, 
SPES.SARD  L.  Holland, 
Mike  Monronet, 
Maroabkt  Chase  Smith, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

State  MI  NT 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  further  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence repwrt  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
FtTNDS  Appropriated  to  the  President 

ECONOMIC    assistance 

Amendment  No.  1. — Technical  Cooperation 
and  Development  Grants:  Appropriates  $180.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$210,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3. — Technical  Co- 
operation and  Development  Grants:  Delete 
language  proposed  by  the  House  and  Insert 
langruage  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  pro- 
vides $20,000,000  for  family  planning  activi- 
ties without  prior  Justification  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Amendment  No.  4 — American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Abroad:  Appropriates  $11,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,- 
620.000  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  b —American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Abroad  {Special  foreign  currency 
program) :  Corrects  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  one  of  the  institutions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6. — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities:  Appropriates  $1,250,000  In- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  SenAte. 

Amendment  No.  'J.—IntematioTial  Organi- 
zations and  Programs:  Appropriates  $130.- 
000,000  Instead  of  $125,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $141,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8.— Supporting  Assist- 
ance: Appropriates  $600,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $610,000,000  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9.— Contingency  Fund: 
Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  House  re- 
approprlatlng  the  unobligated  balance  in  the 
Contingency  Fund,  which  Is  dealt  with  in 
amendment  number  10. 

Amendment  No.  10.— C anting eru^  Fund: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  which  reap- 
propriates  all  unobligated  balances  and  glvee 
the  agency  the  authority  to  deobllgate  and 
reobUgate  funds. 


Amendments  Nos.  11  and  12 — Alliance  for 
Progress,  Technical  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment Grants:  Insert  proper  section  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  appropri- 
ate $80,000,000  Instead  of  $75,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  13  and  14. — Alliance  for 
Progress,  Development  Loans:  Insert  proper 
section  number  and  appropriate  $389,000  000 
Instead  of  $370,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $478,000,000  af  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15. — Alliance  for  Progress, 
Partners  of  the  Alliance:  Appropriates  $330,- 
000  Instead  of  $714,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16 — Development  Loans: 
Appropriates  $435,000,000  Instead  of  $400,- 
000,000  as  proposed  bv  the  House  and  $600,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17. — Administrative  Ex- 
penses, AID:  Appropriates  $55,300,000  Instead 
of  $55,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$54,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

militabt  assistance 

Amendment  No.  18. — Military  Assistance: 

Appropriates  S400. 000000  Instead  of  $365.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $510.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19. — Military  Assistance: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  Insert  language  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  House  together  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  President  may  use  such  funds 
when  he  determines  that  the  furnishing  of 
sophisticated  weapons  to  under-developed 
countries  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  reports  within  30  days 
each  determination  to  the  C-ongress. 

CKNX&AL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  20  — Section  106.  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  the  lang-aage  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21. — Section  113:  Places  a 
limitation  of  $8,000,000  on  the  appropriations 
contained  In  title  I  of  the  bill  which  may  be 
used  for  research  activities  Instead  of 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  22.— Section  119:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hcase  will  offer  a  motion  to 
Insert  language  similar  to  that  profxjsed  by 
the  House  together  with  a  provision  that  &n 
equivalent  amount  of  economic  assistance 
need  not  be  withheld  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  purchases  and  acquisitions  of 
sophisticated  weapons  by  underdeveloped 
countries  Is  vital  to  the  national  sec-arity  of 
the  United  States  and  repwrts  within  30  days 
each  determination  to  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  23. — Section  119:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  wit.*:  an  amendment 
changing  the  section  number. 

TITLE   n— FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE 

(OTHERS 

Amendment  No.  24. — Peace  Corps:  Appro- 
priates $107,600,000  instead  of  $105,000,000 
as  projxjsed  by  the  House  and  $110,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25 — Assistance  to  Refu- 
gees in  the  United  States:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement  The  managen  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  26. — Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance:  Appropriates  $5,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  in— EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK 

Amendment  No.  27. — Limitaticm  on  Pro- 
gram Activity:  Provides  that  not  to  exceed 
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12.672.000.000  shall  be  available  for  the  lend- 
ing program  of  the  Bank  Instead  of  $2,550.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,850,000,000  fis  prop)06ed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  28.—Limitation  on  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses:  Provides  that  not  to 
exceed  $12,000  shall  be  available  for  enter- 
tainment allowances  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
lostead  of  $9,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    IV — GENERAL.  PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No.  29. — Section  404:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
John  J.  Roonet. 
JiTLiA  Bttti,kr  Hansen, 
Jettchy  Cohelan. 
Clarence  D.  Loko, 
Oeokce  Mahon. 
Garner   E.   Shriver. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  PASSMAN  i during  the  reading), 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
we  shall  not  use  the  full  hour  to  which 
we  are  entitled.  We  hope  we  will  not  take 
over  possibly  1  or  2  minutes  at  the  most 

We  fully  debated  the  conference  bill 
yesterday  before  the  conference  report 
was  recommitted.  At  the  conference  late 
yesterday  afternoon  the  other  body 
yielded   an  additional  $20  million— $15 


million  in  the  development  loan  appro- 
priation and  $5  million  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  development  loan  appro- 
priation. 

The  revised  conference  report  on  title 
I  of  the  bill— the  mutual  security  part — 
with  which  we  return  to  the  House  today 
for  your  consideration  is  for  $2, 29,"). 635,- 
000.  This  is  only  $99,080,000  above  tlie 
bill  that  passed  the  House,  but  It  l.s  $434,- 
754,000  below  the  appropriation  bill  that 
passed  the  other  body.  It  Is  over  $505 
million  below  what  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  few  weelLs  ago 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  good  confer- 
ence report.  We  believe  It  Is  the  best 
possible  agreement  we  can  obtain. 

A  summary  table  of  the  bill  Is  as 
follows: 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968  (H.R.  13893) 


Appropriation. 
1967 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1968 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conterence 
action 


Conference  Ktlon  compered  to — 


Appropriation, 
1967 


Budget  esli- 
metes.  1968 


House  bill 


Senate  btU 


Total,  title  I,  foreign  assistance 

Total,  title  II.  loreign  assistance  (other). 
Total,  title  111.  Uport-lmpoft  Bank 

Grand  total,  all  titles 


S2  936  330  500  U  226.420,000    $2,196,555,000  $2,730,389,000    $2,295,635,000    -$640,695,500  -$930,785,000      -|- $99, 080, 000    -$434,754,000 

'557'038  000  592,316,000          578,456,000          582,956,000          580,956,000        -i-23,918,000  -11,360,000  +2.500,000          -2.000.000 

(2. 712; 503. 000)  (2,854,190.000)  (2,554,190,000)  (2,85^,190,000)  (2,676.190,000)     (-36,313,000)  (-178.000.000)  (+122.000,000)  (-178.000.000) 

3,493,368.500  3,818,736,000     2,775,011,000     3,313,345,000     2,876,591.000    -616,777,500  -942,145,000     +101.580,000      -436,754,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  the  ranking  Republican  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  who  also 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
and  I  agree  on  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence. I  feel  that  this  Is  the  very  best  com- 
promise that  can  be  effected.  I  support 
the  bill  as  it  Is  now  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  want  to  conmiend  the  leadership  of 
this  conference  and  of  the  committee  on 
the  cooperation  obtained  and  the  work 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  I 
believe  we  have  achieved  a  good  (infer- 
ence report  which  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

As  Is  always  the  case  in  a  conference 
nobody  gets  everything  that  they  wanted. 
But  con.sidering  all  of  the  circumstances 
It  is  my  view  that  we  have  brought  to  this 
body  a  bill  as  close  to  our  original  posi- 
tion as  we  could  have  achieved. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
adopt  our  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
Kulshed  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS  This  bill,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  unobligated  funds  made  avail- 
able. Is  still  .something  like  $180  million 
above  the  figure  as  the  bill  left  the  House; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  tell  me  about  It. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
so.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  delay  the 
approval  of  this  conference  report 

Many  of  the  Items  we  discussed  yester- 
day represented  items  that  the  House  had 
previou.';ly  approved  when  it  passed  the 
appropriation  bill.  Now,  there  are  two  ad- 
ditional items  In  this  conference  report. 
One,  we  yielded  on  $31  million  additional 


In  unobligated  fimds.  Two,  there  is  an 
item  that  we  refer  to  as  "DEOBS," 
which  means  it  is  possible  for  the  agency 
to  conclude  a  contract  and  still  have  an 
overrun.  Tlie  overrim  makes  funds  avail- 
able for  deobligation.  At  other  times  they 
find  that  they  may  have  obligated  funds 
to  a  project  and  then  found  another  proj- 
ect with  a  higher  justification  of  priority. 
They  deobligate  those  funds  and  allo- 
cate that  money  to  the  more  desirable 
project.  There  are  the  kind  of  items  that 
can  result  In  deobligatlons  and  the 
agency  has  no  idea  as  to  what  they  will 
amount  to  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
present  estimate  furnished  to  us  by  the 
AID  agency  is  that  during  fiscal  year  1968 
they  anticipate  there  will  be  seme  $48,- 
055,000  of  funds  in  annual  appropriation 
accoimts  that  will  be  deobligated  and 
reobligated  for  other  projects.  It  Is  only 
an  estimate.  It  may  be  too  high;  it  may 
be  too  low.  Next  Jime  30  will  be  the  day 
we  know  how  accurate  the  estimate  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS  Will  the  gentleman  jield 
further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  spewed  out  $152  billion  around 
the  world  since  this  foreign  aid  boon- 
doggle was  started;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  look  around  the  world  and 
find  all  too  little  accomplishment  for 
this  $152  billion,  and  in  view  of  the  des- 
perate debt,  deficit,  and  inflation  situa- 
tion In  this  country  today.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  bill  ought  to  have 
been  cut  this  year  far  below  what  It  pres- 
ently Is.  Certainly,  If  we  are  in  possession 
of  our  senses  next  year,  we  will  refuse 
to  appropriate  any  new  program  money, 
use  up  the  pipeline,  and  then  forget  about 
it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
In  one  of  the  most  exasperating  moments 
of  this  long  session  the  House  voted  to 
reject  the  conference  report  on  the  for- 


eign aid  appropriation  bill.  The  confer- 
ence had  reported  out  the  lowest  foreign 
aid  appropriation  in  the  history  of  the 
program.  Many  of  us  felt  that  this  sum 
was  very  much  too  small,  but  we  sup- 
ported the  conference  amounts  in  defer- 
ence to  the  views  of  our  colleagues. 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  the  House  re- 
jected tills  minimum  bare-bones  report. 

Later  on  in  the  day  we  reconvened  the 
conference  and  after  much  earnest  de- 
bate we  agreed  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion by  $20  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
plore this  cut. 

The  bin  was  already  the  most  meager 
in  history — and  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  are  more  poor  and  hungry  people 
In  the  world  than  ever  before — when  the 
major  threat  to  world  peace  Is  not  so 
much  ideological  differences  as  the  grow- 
ing disparity  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  conference  cut  Is  deplorable  too 
because  it  comes  In  one  of  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  program — development 
loans.  Rather  than  cutting  the  military 
assistance  program  which  is  fostering  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  military  in  de- 
veloping nations  much  in  need  of  coun- 
tervailing civilian  forces,  the  conference 
has  cut  the  forward  looking  economic 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  signed  the  conference 
report  not  because  I  think  It  is  good,  but 
because  it  appears  to  be  the  best  that  can 
be  done  in  the  circumstances.  However, 
I  will  put  my  colleagues  on  notice  that  I 
intend  to  work  diligently  for  increased 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  In 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  preserve  a 
world  worth  living  In,  we  must  think 
bigger  and  do  more  in  connection  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  developing 
nations  of  the  world.  Next  session  will 
not  be  too  scxin  for  this  Congress  to 
begin  doing  just  this. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  the 
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majority  of  my  constituents  who  have 
written  or  talked  to  me  on  the  subject. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  must 
trust  to  their  fairness  to  realize  that  I 
have  given  great  study  to  this  subject 
and  believe  that  our  decision  as  to 
whether  to  continue  to  extend  military 
and  economic  aid  on  a  reduced  and  Im- 
proved basis  is  of  such  overriding  im- 
portance that  I  must  be  guided  by  the 
hard  evidence  as  I  see  it. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  other  body 
has  substantially  accepted  the  lower 
figure  which  the  House  has  insisted 
upon.  The  original  House-approved  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $2.2  billion 
must  be  contrasted  against  the  Senate 
figure  of  approximately  $2.7  billion.  The 
conferees  first  returned  with  a  figure  of 
approximately  $2.3  billion.  I  supported 
yesterday's  motion  to  recommit  even 
that  lowered  figure  for  further  reduc- 
tion, and  as  a  result  we  are  now  at  work- 
able rockbottom  with  a  figure  reduced 
below  S2.3  billion.  This  Includes  such 
items  as  $600  million  in  supporting  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  and  $400  million  in 
milltar>-  aid  to  countries  supporting  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  other  body  should  know  that 
there  are  those  of  us  who  have  voted 
for  the  continuance  of  the  program  who 
will  reverse  our  position  and  vote  against 
this  appropriation  If,  when  It  returns  to 
the  Senate,  a  figure  arbitrarily  higher 
than  the  conference  figure  is  demanded 
by  that  body.  The  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion must  be  cut  as  a  restilt  of  the  fiscal 
problem  which  we  face  even  as  we  make 
It  more  effective  and  more  efficient. 

In  voting  for  this  legislation  today  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  it  is  good  eco- 
nomics and  a  good  business  practice  to 
make  prudent  investments  to  expand 
and  protect  a  market.  Just  as  a  financial 
institution  invests  to  develop  a  market, 
not  always  with  the  best  results,  so  must 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  accept  this  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship if  we  are  to  remain  free.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  freedom  in  l.solatlon. 

In  passing  the  authorization  measure 
we  made  continuing  miprovements  in  the 
program  and  red  flags  have  been  posted 
at  ever>-  spot  where  waste  or  misu.se  has 
been  claimed.  Each  of  us  can  cite  flagrant 
examples  of  misuse  of  some  funds  in  the 
past,  but  the  coimtry  should  not  believe 
there  l.'?  not  the  sharpest  concern  over 
that  misuse,  or  that  this  Congress  and 
the  committees  which  consider  the  bill 
are  not  armed  and  ready  in  the  search- 
and-destroy  methods  used  to  eliminate 
the  mlsu.'ies  and  wastes  which  cxicur.  It 
should  further  be  noted  here  that  tlie 
conference  committee  has  come  back 
with  the  finding  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
AID  agency  should  be  cut  even  under 
the  House  figure. 

Overall,  this  conference  rPi>ort  repre- 
sents a  decrease  in  appropriation  under 
last  year,  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  $1 
billion  under  the  President's  request.  The 
program  is  thus  financed  at  the  lowest 
figure  .since  Its  Inception  In  1946.  which 
is  appropriate  con.sidering  the  fl.scal 
problems  confronting  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  enabled  to 
continue  military  aid,  supporting  assist- 


ance and  the  economic  development  in- 
vestment vital  to  oitr  safety,  as  the  na- 
tion carrying  the  major  responsibility 
of  retaining  on  this  earth,  havens  where 
men  can  remain  free. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conferencse 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  The  Etoorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  198,  nays  158,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  444] 
YEAS — 198 


.\ddabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Soiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasi'O 
Brook.8 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Mas.s 
Burton,  CaJlf. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

DlggB 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

DulslU 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Kascell 

Fclghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 


Gonzalez 

(joodell 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hathaway 

Uawluiifi 

Hays 

Hechlcr.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

HoU  field 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

KasXenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

LalM 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Matblas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 

MUler,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Masa. 
Morton 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy, 
Murphy,  N.T. 
NedTl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 


.HI. 


Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mas*. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepp)er 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

B««e 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodmo 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tie  man 

Tunney 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 


Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Banng 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Ut&h 
Bush 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H, 
ClawBon,  Etel 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Derwlnski 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Plndley 
Flno 


NAYS— 158 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Oaliflar.akls 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodlmg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hag  an 

Halev 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarm&r. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich, 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
Marsh 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUlE 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex 
Mosher 


Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konstl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rogers  Fla. 

Roih 

Roudebufih 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis 

Stephens 

Stubble  field 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wh  alley 

Whltener 

Wh;tten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wmn 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 77 


Atbltt 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bates 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gardner 

Glalmo 


Gray 

Griffiths 

Gurnev 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jones.  Mo. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Luiens 

McFall 

Martin 

Nichols 

Puclnskl 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rostenkowskl 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 

WOUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Young 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Harrison  against, 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Buchanan 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Soott  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Glalmo  for,  with  Mr.  Taloott  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  R,oetenkow6kl  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against, 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Kupferman  for,  with  Mr.  Qardner 
against. 
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Mr.  Hlcka  for,  with  Mr.  Ourney  agalnat. 

Mr.  Halpern  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer 
agalnfit. 

Mr.  Puclnsia  for.  with  MTc  Relnecke 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Sandman  against. 

Mrs.  Grlfrths  for.  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  McFall  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachuaetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Aahbrook  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for.  with  Mr.  Har&ha  against. 

Mr.  Reuas  for,  with  Mr.  Abbttt  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Devtne  against. 

Mr.  Young  for.  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Lukens  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for.  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for.  with  Mr.  Willis 
against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Staggers  against. 

Mr,  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded.  i 

The  doors  were  opened.  ? 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISACaEEMEITr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
win  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agrement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  3,  line 
10,  insert:  "Unobligated  balances  as  of  June 
30.  1967,  of  funds  heretofore  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  e.xcept  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  are  hereby  continued 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  for  the 
same  general  purposes  for  which  appro- 
priated and  amounts  certified  pursuant  to 
section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1955.  as  having  been  obligated 
against  appropriations  heretofore  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  as  any  of  the  subparagraphs  un- 
der "Economic  Assistance"  are  hereby  con- 
tinued available  for  the  same  period  as  the 
respective  appropriations  In  such  subpara- 
graphs for  the  same  general  purpose:  Pro- 
i-ided,  That  such  purpose  relates  to  a  proj- 
ect or  program  previously  Justified  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  notified  prior  to  the  reobllgatlon  of 
funds  far  such  projects  or  profirams." 

MOTION  OFTERED  BT  MB.  PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  6.  line  8, 
strike  out  ":  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  In  this  paragraph  and 
none  of  the  funds  contained  in  the  military 


assistance  credit  sales  revolving  fund  shall 
be  used  to  finance  directly  or  indirectly  the 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  such  as  missUe  systems 
and  Jet  aircraft  for  military  purposes,  by  or 
for  any  underdeveloped  country  (as  defined 
on  page  142  of  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  fiscal  year  1968  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations) other  than  Greece,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Korea:"  and  insert:  "Provided 
further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  paragraph  (Including  funds  used  for 
the  military  assistance  credit  sales  revolving 
fund)  shall  be  used  to  finance  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes,  by  or  for  any  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, when  the  President  finds  that  such  funds 
or  the  recipient  or  purchasing  country's  own 
resources  are  being  used  for  unnecessary  mili- 
tary expenditures,  to  a  degree  which  mate- 
rially interferes  with  Its  development.  In 
making  such  finding,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  the  percentage  of  the  reci- 
pient or  purchasing  country's  budget  which 
is  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and  (2)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  or  purchasing 
country  Is  using  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources to  acquire  military  equipment:". 

MOTION  OPFERED  BY  MR    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  paragraph  and  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  the  military  assistance  credit 
sales  revolving  fund  shall  be  used  to  finance 
directly  or  indirectly  the  purchase  or  ac- 
quisition of  sophisticated  weapons  systems, 
such  as  missile  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for 
military  purposes,  by  or  for  any  underdevel- 
oped country  other  than  Greece.  Turkey, 
Iran,  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  Korea  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion of  weapons  systems  are  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and 
reports  within  30  days  each  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress:". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  9,  line  13, 

Insert: 

"Sec.  106  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Ctongresa 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  create 
distinctions  because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples: and  In  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  tirlslng 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  applied  as  the 
President  may  determine." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT     MR.     PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  15,  line 
12.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  119.  The  President  is  directed  to 
withhold  economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any 
underdeveloped  country  (as  defined  on  page 
142  of  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
fiscal  year  1968  Foreign  Assistance  Appropri- 
ations) other  than  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
terael,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Korea  for  the  purchase  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  such  as  missile 
systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
posed from  any  country." 

MOTION     OrrERED     BT     MR.     PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  119.  The  President  Is  directed  to 
withhold  economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any 
underdeveloped  country  other  than  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran.  Israel,  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea  for  the  purchase 
Of  sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as 
missile  systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes  from  any  country,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  purchase  or  ac- 
quisition of  weapons  systems  are  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
reports  within  30  days  each  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gul.shed  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  what  I  am  hearing, 
this  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  This  is  a 
legl.slative  bill. 

Mr.  P.A.SSMAN.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the 
contents  of  the  motion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  alluding  to  any 
one  amendment.  I  am  just  hearing  ali 
kinds  of  legislation  going  through  here 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
save  money.  You  are  not  objecting,  are 
you? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  object  to  the  sav- 
ing of  money.  I  only  wi.sh  you  had  held  to 
the  Hou.se  figure,  which  you  did  not  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  dlscu.ss  it  with 
the  gentleman  next  year  before  bringing 
a  matter  of  this  type  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  15.  line 
22,  Insert: 

"Sec.  119.  Hereafter,  none  of  the  funds  ob- 
tained or  authorized  to  be  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  notes  under  authority  of  p.ara- 
graph  llHc)(2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948  or  paragraph  413  fb1  (4)  (P) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  discharging  liabili- 
ties under  any  guaranties  (exclusive  of  In- 
formational media  guaranties)  issued  under 
sections  221  ( b)  and  224  of  the  Foreign  Asslflt- 
ance  Act  of  1961,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b) 
(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  and 
section  111(b)(8)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
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tion  Act  of  1948.  Any  portion  of  the  funds 
in  the  reserve  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion'222(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  which  are  attributable  to  the  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  specified  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred 
10  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cancel  all 
Buch  notes  and  sums  owing  and  unpaid 
thereon,  including  interest  to  date  of  can- 
cellation." 

motion  omsucD  bt  mr.  passman 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Change  the 
section  number  In  said  amendment  from 
"Sec.  119"  to  "Sec.  120". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  On  page  19. 
line  4,  Insert  the  following:":  together  with 
$4,500,000  of  the  unobligated  balance  of  the 
appropriation  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  upon  the  conference  re- 
port just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14397)  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference    Report    (H.    Rept.    No.    1047) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


14397)  "making  supplemental  approprlaUons 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  12,  13.  15,  16,  and  18. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$745,750";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$56,700,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3,  4,  5.  6, 
7,  8,9,  10.  11,  14,  and  19. 

George  Mahon, 

Michael  J.  Kirwan, 

Jamie  L.  WHrrrEN. 

Joe  L.  EviNS. 

William  H.  Natcheb, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 

Mklvin  R.  Laird, 

William  E.  Minshaix, 

Odin  Lancen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Warren  G.  Macn-cson, 

MntE  Mansfield, 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Margaret  Chask  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14397)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

CHAPTER  I independent   OmCES 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Amendment  No.   1;    Appropriates  $745,750 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Commission 
instead  of  $706,500  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $785,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FUNDS  APPRDPEI.^TED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Appalachian   regional   development   program 

Amendment  No.  2;  Appropriates  $56,- 
700,000  for  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs  Instead  of  $54,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $64,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  in — omcE  or  economic 
oppoarcNrrT 

.Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
appropriating  $1,773,000,000  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Instead  of  $1,612,- 
500.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,980,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
and  will  add  language  which  will  provide 
that  those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1967  that  set 
mandatory     funding     levels     for     programs 


newly  authorized  therein  shaU  not  be  effec- 
tive during  fiscal  year  1968. 

CHAPTER    rV  — LEGISI.ATI\-E   BRANCH 

Amendments  Nos.  4-11.  and  14:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  Motions  will  be 
offered  to  recede  and  concur  in  theee 
amendments,  which  pertain  solely  to  hotise- 
keeplng  items  for  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  13:  Strike  out 
the  provision  ir.  the  Senate  bill  that  would 
have  appropriated  $2,800,000  for  plans  for 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library  of 
Congress  building.  This  action  Is  recom- 
mended without  prejudice  to  the  merits  of 
the  project. 

CHAPTER  V CLAIMS  AND  JTTDGMENTS 

Amendment  No.  15;  Strikee  out  the  pro- 
vision that  would  have  appropriated  funds 
for  certain  Indian  Claims  Commission 
awards.  It  is  fully  expected  that  these  items 
will  be  considered  and  acted  upon  early  in 
the  next  session  along  with  other  pending 
claims  and  Judgments,  in  the  &ist  supple- 
mental bill. 

CHAPTER   VI GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendments  Nos.  16-18:  Correct  center 
heading  and  chapter  and  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  making 
$140,000  available  for  an  airport  at  Kelley 
Flats.  Montana,  with  an  amendment  chang- 
ing the  section  number. 

George  Mahon, 

Michael  J.  Kiewan, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

William  H.  Natchkr, 

Daniel  J.  FIxjod. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 

William    E.    Minshai.t., 

Odin  Langen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

appropriation      BrSINKSS      OF     THI      SESSION 

summart 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  tomorrow,  110  years 
ago.  the  House  of  Representati\'es  con- 
vened In  this  Chamber  for  the  first  time. 
As  for  today.  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  fervent  hope  tlmt  this  is  the  last  day 
that  we  shall  convene  in  this  Chamber 
for  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  on  this  bill, 
when  completed,  will  conclude  action  on 
the  17  appropriation  bills  for  this  session, 
2  of  which  have  been  supplemental  bills 
for  fiscal  1967. 

During  the  year,  if  the  present  meas- 
ure becomes  the  law.  we  will  have  ap- 
propriated, during  the  session — includ- 
ing supplementals  for  fiscal  1967 — $141.9 
billion.  When  we  add  to  this  the  appro- 
priations for  Interest  on  the  debt,  as  well 
as  a  few  other  items  which  do  not  re- 
quire annual  action,  in  the  estimated 
amouiit  of  $15.4  billion,  the  appropria- 
tions made  In  this  session  will  total  about 
$157.3  billion. 

But  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  appropriations  total 
S142.9  billion,  Including  the  estimate  of 
$15.4  bilUon  for  permanent  appropria- 
tions. 

BKDTJCnONS  BELOW  ESTIMATES 

As  all  Members  know,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  fierce  battle  of  the  budget 
throughout  this  session.  The  ferocity  was 
apparent  even  yesterday.  In  regular  ap- 
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propriatlon  bills  for  the  current  fiscal  $135  billion.  But  there  has  been  an  es-  President,  in  his  continuing  efforts  in  thp 

year  1968,  we  have  reduced  appropria-  calation  in  the  cost  of  the  war;  there  has  direction  of  restraint   is  seeking  to  brln^ 

tions  below  the  President's  budget  not  been  an   escalation  in  costs  In  certain  tlie  deficit    U)  a  more  manageable  'evpf 

in  the  sum  of  $6  billion,  as  had  been  our  commodity  credit  programs  in  the  De-         The   law   of    1950— the   antidefiriVn!!' 

target,   but  in   the  sum  of  $5.8   billion,  partment  of  Agriculture,  in  medicare,  in  law-authorizes  the  President  to  id?f 

The  toUl  requested,  aside  from  perma-  public  assistance,  in  veterans'  programs,  hold  funds  from  exoenditure  whfn  rr^' 

nent  appropriations,  was  $133,3  billion,  and  others.  The  budget  estimates  on  ex-  ditions  and  circumstances  have  chaSed 

In  addition  to  the  $5.8  billion  reduction  penditures  increased   from  $135  billion  since  the  budget  was  made  and  the  tn 

achieved   in   our   regular   appropriation  to  $140  billion  plus.  propriatlons  were  enacted  Certamlv  Mr" 

bills  for  fiscal  1968.  we  have  enacted,  as  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  Congress  Speaker    the  Budget  and  the  Treasim? 

the  Members  know,  a  special  reduction  on  regular  appropriation  bills,  and  as  a  continue  to  be  confronted  with  a  sorini^ 

in  fiscal  1968  budgeted  obligations  as  a  result    of    the    economy    provisions    at-  situation    E\'ery  saving    from  what^vpr 

rider  to  the  continuing  resolution.  I  shall  tached  to  the  continuing  resolution,  the  source    that  can  reasonably  and  safpl 

Insert  in  the  Record  the  description  of  reduction   in  spending   below   the   $140  be  made  ought  to  be  made                saieiy 

the  consequences  of  that  action  which  billion  figure  will  be  about  $4.1  bilUon,         under'  Iphvp   tr.   tpvIsp  onrt   ovtov,w    r 

was    just    completed,    as    the    Members  as  now  estimated.  shall   later   inporTv.rfltlrrfnro   /^J^^^ 

know,  on  December  12.  But  just  briefly.  Mr.  Speake,.  I  would  like  to  Indulge  Sfflscal  mSers  of    he^ession    '     °" 

it  was  designed  to  assure  reductions  in  the  patience  of  the  Members.  If  I  may,                       mauers  oi  tne  session, 

fiscal   1968  obligations  of  not  less  than  for  an  additional  few  moments.                                coNr^a^a,  report  on  puNDmo 

$9  billion,  inclusive  of  those  1968  obliga-  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  have  been  desir-        .,      ,         si^pplemental  bill 

tlons    that   would   have    been    incurred  able,  in  my  opinion,  had  Congress  been         ^"  ^"^  conference  report  now  before 

under  the  $5.8  billion  of  obligating  au-  able  to  make  further  reductions  in  Gov-  M^'  ^'^  ^^^  providing  additional  obllRa- 

thorlty  cut  from  the  appropriation  bills,  emment  spending  at  this  session,  faced  "onal   authority,   additional   approprla- 

And  this,  in  turn,  was  designed  to  reduce  as  we  have  been,  with  the  compelling  na-  J''""^'  *"  ^^^  ^'^^  °^  $1,842,923,790.  This 

budgeted  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968  by  tional  necessity  to  curb  spending  as  a  j!  principally  for  the  Office  of  Economic 

not  less  than  $4.1   billion.  Inclusive   of  result   of   fiscal   stringencies.    Woodrow  Opportunity— $1,773,000,000. 

perhaps  as  much  as  $1.9  billion  reduc-  Wilson  once  said :                                                There  are  some  funds  In  this  measure 

tion    that    would    ensue    from    specific  The  duty  of  economy  u  not  debatable  It  l°L^^  special  Appalachia  program,  to- 

reductions  in  the  15  appropriation  bills  is  manifest  and  imperauve.  tailing  $57,445,750. 

for  fiscal  1968.  »,    o       ,       ...       .  ,     ,^                             For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

.u.P«oPRUTio.s,.isc.L:«eaB.Low.xsc.L.«e,     pr^^fi^  onit^^a^uL'v   ^afss'f  wJ^     '^'    '""'^^   ""T'^"^   ^"    ^^'^   '=°^"- 

yiujetiioii.  OI  lasi  January,  was  $8.1  oil-     ence   rPDnrt    tnfjil    t^ 9  onn  nnn    tviot-o  t„ 

Mr.  speaker,  at  this  time  of  skyrocket-  lion.  In  August,  on  the  basis  of  certain  no  chaS  from  tL  Hou^e  b?n  on  ^hat 

Ing  costs   of  Government  in   both   new  stated   assumptions   and   contingencies.         The   lenate  adder^me    ltt"e  add^ 

programs  and  expanded  old   programs,  the  deficit  outlook  went  as  high  as  $29  tional    money    for   houTeTeeping   Itemi" 

and  at  a  time  when  war  costs  are  soaring,  billlon-a    vastly    changed,    and    wors-  We  acceded  L  '°^^^°^^^^^^^^"^  ^'«°"- 

I  believe  the  Members  will  agree  it  is  ened  outlook.  The  more  recent  outlook.         Tlie   Senat*.     in    nmpnrtmpnt    i<;    in 

quite  noteworthy  that  we  have  been  able  based  on  no  tax  Increase.  Is  $22.4  billion-  eluded  m  247'269  tJ  orv^  nLh;r^r 

to  reduce  appropriations  for  the  current  a  situation  drastically   different,  vastly  Sdian      claims      Commission      «wlrd 

fiscal    year    1968    below    appropriations  more  bleak  than  the  $8.1  bllUon  of  last  Siich  have  iSn  fiSSl^Se  coS?ereS 

made  by  Congress  for  the  previous  fiscal  January.  Even  with  the  additional  ex-  representing    the    o^herb^rs^^^^^^^^ 

'b^Tow   S  y^a'r'TsS'bv  atoolt  s'1'3  bil'     S^S  ^t"'^^"^"  ''  ^°"^  $2.6  billion     sTp^S'The'inclusion  o^'fh'ls  aS 
Deiow  last  year.  1967,  by  almost  $1.3  bil-     attributed  to  the  economy  provisions  of     in  the  conference  report  and  only  after 

^^^  continuing   resolution,   the   present  lengthv  discussion  of  the  itPm  uns  u  dP 

.>,^^f  pV°^  *^^  indefatigable  efforts  of     outlook  without  a  tax  Increase  is  a  deficit  et^  The  Pi^'deufha^^^ 

the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  members     of  $19.8  billion-a  situation  still  vastly  anTsupplemrntal  requestfto  th?Con 

0    the  committees  on  both  sides  of  the     different  from  the  original  $8.1  billion.  grL   Of  coTrse  there  were  o?her  cS 

aisle,  I    would  not  have  been  possible  to        The   executive   branch   should   screen  anTjudgmenL   eli^ble   for   approp^ 

sSb'ed    l'  bX'e '^n\T"pmhp/  i^'^H  ^'-     ""  ^^?"'"".'  "^'^  "  ^^"  °'  v^ithholding     tion  Jon.s'deraUon  IS  additlLi  toX'  £- 
vnfP  nf  thani    H        ^^Z^^""^  ^^^^^^f  '^     spendlng  where  good  judgment  and  the     dlan  claims    It  was  not  deemed  appro- 

h?urs  of  Jhfses^ion'for^hf  woTwm"^  ^"?"'  l?"^'"''  ^^'^^^  ^"^^  "^"'^"-  ^^^^  ^«  ^'^'^  Preferential  tr^ment  U. 

has  been  done^  helo  mirnf^^n  thr^.  ^,  ^°""  "^^"^  ^'""^  ^'""'^  ^""'^^  ^  J^'  ^"^  parilcular  category  of  claims  at  this 

nomfc   stabihtv  o?  m.rTn.^if,^/^^^  *^  Inflationary  as  a   dollar  spent  from  time.  It  is  fully  expocfxl  that  these  items 

Sy  wtthsSnS  the  cha  iPn^P   tJ^  thO  regularly  appropriated  funds.  Great  care  wlU  be  considered  and  acted  upon  early 

dollar    ''^^^■'^^"'^  ^^^  challenge   to  the  must  be  used  In  the  curtailment  of  ex-  in   the   next   session   along   with   other 

Pei^dltures  but  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  pending  claims  and  judgments.  In  the 

EXPENDrruRE   ESTiM.^TEs,  1988  that  in  sccklng  to  achieve  economies  in  first  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  talking  about  the  face  of  the  fiscal  crisis,  all  spending         The    conference    total    is    below    the 

appropriations.  I  should  now  like  to  make  needs  to  be  scrutinized.  budget   in    this   measure   by   somethln? 

reference  to  the  expenditure  budget—  In  my  judgment,  our  country  will  find  In  excess  of  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 

tne  administrative  budget  The  President  it  possible  to  cope  successfuUy  with  the  lars— the  exact  figure  Is  $277  861210 

^„"it""^'^/'^V[?^^'^^^   ^^^'   budget  ex-  financial  crisis  but  we  cannot  do  so  if         Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to' the  Office 

^^il^r''  M  '"  K    ,      '^''}  y^'^r— and  the  we  ignore  the  spending  picture  at  home  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  appropria- 

admmistrative  budget  does  not  include  and  the  turbulence  surrounding  the  dol-  tion  last  year  was  $1,612  500  000 

S   fS  'aS  ''^T^h'*'''wonfH  ^^^l"^     h"  ^?  ^."J^"^  financial  markets  following         Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  table' in  sum- 
way  runas.  and  so  forth— would  total    devaluation  of  the  British  pound.  The     marlzation: 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968  (H  R.  14397) 

Appropriations.  -     , 

fiscal  year  1967  Budget  Conference       Conference  action  compared  with- 

.n^n*?IlShu\         i;  ".""""".'ico       ''■'**'  "•""*       ''•"•^  S"""'*  •'"0"  Appropriation].  Budget  " 
applicable)        fiscal  year  1968                                                                                   hscal  year  1967         estimates.               House                 Senate 
fiscal  year  1968 

ln?.Tr"'"""''""* J59.650.000       >J60.785.000         $54,706,500         $64,985,000         J57,445  750        -»  204  ?50        -X3  339  2M        4-C  7«  7Sfl  t7  S«  ?M 

fc....,.^.^:::  -.vam^  ,ffis»  ,,&S.^  ,fi|S:^  ,,^^    ^SS  IsS  mSS  -^S^ 

ClaV  and  iudgmiiib ^°'°°°  ,f?«'«2  "*•''*<'  +278.040  +278,040  +248  040         -ZljOOioOO 

'7.  Z*7, 269    -17.247,269 

^'^'" 1.747.150.000      2.120.785.0OO     1,679.436,500      2.077.510,309      1.842.923.790       +95.773.790      -277.861.210      +163.487.290     -234.586.519 

app^pnaSflf  "*  *"*""  *"  '•^""'•''  •""  "'•*""""'  ""''"^  «  """t*'  «^"™«'"  i"  "'h"      the  applicable  re.ular  bills  for  1%8  were  considered  because  «,c^  .st.mates  lacked  legislative 

junoruation,  and  which  have  not  been  considered  in  any  subsequent  appropriation  bill,  or  this 
Note:  Sundry  budget  estimates  in  the  January  24th  budget  lor  1968  that  were  laid  aside  when      •""•  '«"«•••  J136.797.000. 
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There  were  certain  carryover  funds 
that  were  available  which  increased  the 
availability  of  expenditure  authority  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1967.  CariTOver  funds 
are  not  available  to  tlie  same  degree  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  We  have  recom- 
mended here  in  this  report  a  total  sum 
of  $1,773,000,000  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

In  the  authorization  bill  there  were 
four  new  programs  spelled  out.  One  of 
them  has  to  do  with  the  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  in  the  cities;  the  "Special 
Impact  Programs."  One  has  to  do  pri- 
marily with  feeding  the  poor;  the  "Emer- 
gency Food  and  Medical  Services"  pro- 
gram. One  has  to  do  with  technical  as- 
sistance by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  other  has  to  do  with  day 
care  centers. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  this  Impact  pro- 
gram had  been  authorized  prior  to  this 
year.  But  this  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
committees  and  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  a  new  program. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  conferees,  when  speaking  of 
newly  authorized  programs,  to  Include 
the  four  programs  that  I  have  mentioned. 
That  would  Include  the  special  impact 
program  for  the  slums  and  ghetto  areas. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  authorizing 
legislation  makes  it  mandatory  that  $25 
million  of  the  appropriation  be  allocated 
to  the  emergency  fcx)d  and  medical  .sen'- 
Ices  program,  and  7  percent  of  the  appro- 
priation for  title  I  t)e  allocated  to  the 
special  impact  programs. 

We  will  have  a  provision  setting  aside 
these  mandatory  provisions  for  fiscal 
1968,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  year 
and  other  situations. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  only 


yesterday,  the  Director  of  the  OEO,  Mr. 
bhrivcr.  specifically  list-ed  four  programs 
as  newlj-  authorized.  These  are  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medicine,  special  im- 
pact, small  business  technical  assist- 
ance, and  day  care  programs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  letter  and  a  table  I  shall  refer 
to  during  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
These  new  programs  are  pointed  out 
verj'  precisely  by  the  Director.  The  let- 
ter and  table  follow: 

OrncE  or  Economic  Opportunitt, 
Washingttyn,  DC,  December  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Laird:  As  I  know  you 
understand,  OEO  needs  $1,788  bUUon  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  programs  at  present  levels. 
This  figure,  however,  does  not  reflect  the 
new  Congressional  requirements  or  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations.  The  attached  sheet 
shows  the  Impact  of  these  two  additional 
Items,  and  may  be  of  some  help  in  your  con- 
ference consideration. 

With   best   regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sabcent  Shriveb, 

Director. 

P.S.  You  were  great  on  the  "Today"  show. 
Your  philosophy  of  local  control  sounds  as 
if  you've  been  reading  our  OEO  Uterattire! 

Saroe. 


OEO  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1968 
[In  millions  1 

ADDEa)    BY    NEW    CONGRESSIONAL   AUTHORIZATION 

Needed  to  continue  present  programs 
at  existing  levels •! 

Einergency  food  and  medicine 

Special  Impact  (7  percent  of  title  I). 
Small  business  technical  assistance.. 


788 
25 
60 
10 


25 


Day  care 

Total    .-- - 1.908 

This  t-otal  would  not  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing Presidential  recommendations: 

Special  summer  programs •^S 

Headstart  followthrough 125 

Ooncentrated  employment  program 125 

When  the  House  passed  this  supple- 


funds  for  the  Job  Corps  !n  the  amount 
of  $295  miUion,  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  in  the  amount  of  $321 
million,  for  the  Headstart  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $352  million,  and  for  the 
adult  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram rai:ias  m  the  amount  of  $95  million. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  with  the 
higher  level  arrived  at  m  the  conference 
report,  the  earmarking  for  these  pro- 
grams which  the  House  report  instructed 
the  Director  to  make  will  be  followed  out 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  mandatory 
earmarking  in  the  authorization  act  that 
the  Chairman  refers  to,  however,  must 
be  set  aside.  There  are  only  6  months  left 
in  this  fiscal  year.  To  follow  the  manda- 
tory earmarking  required  m  the  author- 
ization bill  for  only  a  6-month  period 
would  create  a  fimdiiig  level  lor  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  was  not  intended  by  the 
authorizing  committees  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  lan- 
guage setting  aside  these  mandatorA-  ear- 
markings  is  absolutely  necessarj-  m  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  only  6  m.onths 
remaining  in  the  fiscal  year,  The  emer- 
gency food  and  medicine  program  can 
be  adequately  funded  within  the  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees;  the  manda- 
tory le\  el  is  not  needed  for  that  purpose. 
The  special  impact  program  would  re- 
quire $60  milhon  funded  at  the  level  of 
the  mandator>-  provision,  that  is  7  jjer- 
cent  of  title  I.  Since  new  regulations 
and  guidehnes  would  have  to  be  drawn, 
this  $60  million  would  cover  only  a  few 
months  and  build  up  to  an  annual  level 
that  would  be  several  times  $60  million. 

When  OEO  Director  Mr.  Shriver  ap- 
peared before  the  commitlee.  he  sub- 
mitted a  table  reflecting  his  decisions  at 
that  time  on  program  earmarking  under 
a  $1,788,000,000  appropriation  Tliat  ear- 
marking would  have  done  no  more  than 
finance  programs  ah-eadj-  running  during 
fi.scal  1967;  it  would  not  have  covered 
new  programs.  I  will  place  that  table  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 


mental  appropriation  bill,  we  earmarked 

COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  ACTUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  ANNUALIZED  AND  HOUSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL  LEVELS,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT,  FISCAL 

YEAR  1968  FUNDING 
|New  obligational  authority  in  millions  of  doltarsl 


Fiscal  year  1967  OEO      Fiscal  year  1968  annualized 
ippropriatton  (millions}   at  the  fiscal  year  1967  com- 
mitment level  (millions) 


'r 

sutnoruation  bill 
(millions) 


Remarks:  Comparison  of  fiscal  veir  1967  appropriation  »rith 
fiscal  year  196s  innualued 


Agency  totals. 


1,687 


1,788 


1,600 


A.  Work  and  training  programs: 
Job  Corps 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 


211 

373 


Adult  work  training 

Subtotal,  work  and  training. 

B.  Community  Action  programs: 

Local  Initiative 


295 

an 

133 


265 
273 

129 


682 


749 


667 


276 


329 


293 


Upward  Bound. 
Legal  Services.. 


Comprehensive  Health. 
Headstart 


Headstart  folk>w  through. 


Parent-child  centers. 
Support 


n 

25 

35 

46 

26 
34 

51 

« 

38 

351 

3«7 

301 

0) 

4 

14 

% 

1 
■ 

5 
66 

C95,000,0O0  required  to  keep  Job  Corps  operatinj  at  era  ^scal  year  1967 
program  leveL  Sizable  prior-year  funding  baiaTces  jvauabie  ir  fiscal 
year  1967  will  not  be  similarly  available  ir  fstal  yea    :96S 

Fiscal  year  1967  summer  program  levels  cannot  be  supported  ir  fiscal 
year  1968.  $321,000,000  required  tc  retuno  fisca;  year  ;%;  ir-scfiooi  and 
out-o(-school  programs,  plus  a  greatiy  recucec  siimmer  program,  in 
fiscal  year  I %8 

J133  000  000  required  to  fund  fiscal  year  1967  commitments  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  this  level  of  funding  is  J125,0O0.(XIC  below  the  amour*  requested 
by  ttie  President  tor  this  essential  program. 

Programs  funded  for  portion  of  fiscal  year  1967  must  now  be  funded 

for  a  full  12  months. 
Continues  existing  programs  and  funds  a  portior'  of  pending  applications 
Required  to  refund  in  fiscal  year  1968  those  programs  funded  in  fiscal 

year  1967;  and  in  add  rtton  to  refund  fiscal  year  1966  projects  which  did 

not  require  refunding  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Refunding  of  some  programs  initiated  late  In  fisca:  year  196    wll:  not  be 

iraedeauntil  early  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Maintains  fiscal  year  1967  enrollment  levels  (the  ;351,0OC  MC'  mcluded 

$15000000  used  for  summer  1966  programs:  $3^7,000,000  therefore 

annualizes  $336,000,000). 
Supports  operatwn  of  pikit  proiect  tor  whfch  planning  grants  were  let 

in  fiscal  year  1967  from  regular  Headstart  funds.  President's  budget 

for  fiscal  year  1968  included  $120,000,000  for  this  program 
Alk)ws  planning  and  limited  plk)t  operation. 
Staffing  increases  during  fiscal  year  1967  to  carry  out  larger  p^ogrsms  will 

neM  to  be  financed  on  a  fvil-ysar  basis,  including  supporting  costs. 


Subtotal.  CAP 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


806 


877 


777 
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COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  ACTUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  ANNUALIZED  AND  HOUSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL  LEVELS.  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  FISCAL 

YEAR  1968  FUNDING— Conlinued 

[New  obligational  authority  in  millions  ol  dollars} 


Fi»l  year  1967  OEO     Fiscal  year  1968  annualized    Fiscal  year  1968  House 
appropriation  (millions)  at  the  fiscal  year  1967  com-        authorization  bill 
mitment  level  (millions)  (millions) 


Remarks:  Comparison  ol  fiscal  year  1967  approprlallon  with 
fiscal  year  1968  annualized 


C.  Rural  loan  program 

D.  Migrants  program 

E.  Work  experience  program 

F.  General  direction  and  administration. 

G.  VISTA  program 

H.  Transfers  to  other  agencies 


24 

20 

33 

27 

00 

70 

M 

U 

28 

29 

2 

20 
27 

70 

M 
25 


Program  level  can  be  maintained  through  use  of  repayments  aloni  wilti 

NOA  requested 
Lower  level  funding  required  primarily  because  responsibility  lor  lundlni 

youth  education  proiecb  has  been  transferred  lo  HEW 
Decrease  from  JIOO.OOO.OOO  to  J70, 000,000  lo  be  offset  by  proposed  in- 

creases  in  the  community  work  and  training  program  under  the  Social 

Security  Act 
Staffing  increases  during  fiscal  year  1967  related  to  increased  program  level 

will  need  to  be  financed  on  a  full-year  basis  in  fiscal  year  1968  includint 

supporting  cost  * 

To  acnieve  1967  man-year  level  ol  3,287  required  end-year  sUength  ol 

4,259  volunteers   Maintenance  of  the  1967  end-year  level  in  1966  will 

require  at  least  $29,000,000 


»  Initiated  with  planning  grants  from  regular  Headstart  funds,  committed  and  obligated  In  Fiscal  year  1967. 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  his  able  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  true  that  we  have  now  pro- 
vided funds  above  and  beyond  the  House 
figure  for  the  poverty  program,  and 
actually  we  have  not  specifically  ear- 
marked funds  for  any  of  the  various 
programs.  This  gives  more  flexibility.  Also 
the  authorizing  legislation  provides  cer- 
tain flexibility.  I  believe  the  OEO  is 
allowed  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  be- 
tween limitations.  I  would  thlrik.  then, 
that  we  have  no  earmarking  problem. 

The  action  of  the  conference  will  en- 
able the  President,  within  the  limits  pro- 
vided by  the  authorizing  legislation,  to 
use  the  funds  available  to  meet  high- 
priority  requirements  to  carrf  out  an 
effective  antipoverty  program.    ' 

The  responsibility  In  the  executive 
branch  for  the  operation  of  tl  e  Govjrn- 
mcnt  Ls  chiefly  on  the  President.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  carried  in  the  budget 
under  the  heading  "Funds  Appropriated 
to  the  President."  Of  course,  ite  has  to 
delegate  a  great  deal  of  that  authority 
But  it  is  true,  in  my  opinion,  that  all 
ofiBcials  In  the  executive  branch.  Includ- 
ing the  President,  should  do  whatever  is 
reasonably  possible  to  achieve  the  most 
efficient  operation  of  (government  pro- 
t?rams.  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  lay 
part  of  that  responsibility  specifically 
on  the  President  to  do  all  he  can  in 
supervising  the  various  departments  and 
agencies — in  this  case  the  OfiEice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — in  such  a  way  as 
to  achieve  maximum  results  and  eflQ- 
clencles  in  the  operation  of  this  highly 
controversial  program — highly  contro- 
versial, but  yet  capable  of  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAIION  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman 

When  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
referred  to  the  earmarking  in  the  House 
bill,  he  Intimated  that  something  com- 
parable to  these  amounts  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  the  Job  Corps,  and  so  on  under  the 
conference  report.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
him  say  that,  but  I  think  he  misspoke 
himself  on  one  minor  point,  which  I 
would  like  to  clear  up 

The  gentleman  referred  to  $95  mUllon 


for  adult  work  and  training.  It  was  my 
recollection  that  the  amount  referred  to 
is  for  the  concentrated  work  and  training 
program,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
adult  work  and  training. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  There  are 
several  work  and  training  programs.  The 
$95  million  was  for  that  section  of  the 
adult  work  and  training  program  that  is 
called  "commimity  employment  and 
training  programs"  by  OEO. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  happen  to 
be  in  favor  of  earmarking  In  these  var- 
ious areas,  but  the  majority  of  con- 
ferees were  not.  There  are  only  two 
items  earmarked  specifically  now.  There 
Is  $10  million  of  appropriations  we  are 
making  now.  for  the  work-study  program 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education. 
There  Is  $500,000  earmarked  for  the  in- 
demnity payments  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  milk  condemned  because 
of  Insecticides.  Those  are  the  only  two 
earmarkings,  although  I  did  favor  oar- 
marking  these  funds  as  we  did  In  the 
House  report. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
this  supplemental  bill,  I  mentioned  the 
point  of  earmarking  for  the  category  of 
expenditure  under  OEO  known  as  legal 
services.  I  had  been  in  hopes  there  would 
be  .some  earmarking  for  this.  The  pro- 
gram is  very  Important.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I.  agree  this  was  one 
of  the  most  Important  parts  of  the  whole 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
gram. It  had  been  my  hope  there  would 
have  been  some  sort  of  earmarking.  Was 
this  considered  by  the  conferees? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
budgeted  iOr  fiscal  year  1968  the  sum 
of  $47  million  for  that  purpose,  which 
is  almost  twice  the  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  and  more  than  twice 
the  amoimt  for  fiscal  year  1966. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding, though,  that  this  is  not  any- 
where  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
continue  the  program  as  it  is  contem- 
plated. It  would  'oe  my  hope  certainly 
in  the  futiu-e.  at  least,  that  this  pro- 
gram would  be  well  supported  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
to  say  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the 
record  may  be  crystal  clear,  that  we 
anticipate  that  no  supplemental  requests 
will  be  made.  This  appropriation  is  made 
with  the  clear  imderstanding  of  the  con- 
ferees that  it  is  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  entire  program  for  the  12 
months  of  fiscal  year  1968.  and  it  is  up 
to  the  executive  branch  to  tailor  this 
program  and  distribute  these  funds  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  funding 
a  crisis  program  through  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  I  would  say  that  this  posi- 
tion is  documented  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  Is  aimed  at  preventing  such 
additional  requirements.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  antideficlency  law. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  the  House  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  action  of  the  authorizing 
committee  in  providing  for  a  program  of 
emergency  food  and  medical  assistance 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  earmarking 
of  $25  million  for  that  program  has  been 
eliminated.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the 
conferees,  in  removing  that  earmarking 
requirement,  that  the  funding  during 
the  remaining  6  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  for  emergency  food  and  medical 
care  could  be  accomplished  from  the 
general  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Whatever  funds  are  to 
be  expended  for  these  four  new  pro- 
grams, including  the  food  and  medical 
services  program,  must  be  funded  within 
the  framework  of  the  $1,773,000,000  pro- 
vided. That  must  be  made  abundantly 
clear. 

The  fiction  of  the  conferees  In  recom- 
mending and  providing  that  there  should 
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not  be  a  mandatory  set-aside  of  $25  mil- 
lion was  taken  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  most  practical  thing  to  do  this  late 
in  the  fiscal  year.  But  this  action  was 
taken  without  any  prejudice  whatever 
against  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  reference  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  there  seems  to  be  an 
understanding  that  even  though  there  is 
no  earmarking  in  this  conference  re- 
port the  items  he  mentioned,  such  as 
Headstart,  would  have  assurances  that 
the  expenditures  would  be  at  least  at 
that  level. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  total 
of  those  figures  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin spoke  of  would  not  be  more  than 
about  a  billion  dollars.  This  would  mean 
at  least  $773  million  over  and  above  that 
could  be  utilized  for  old  programs  or  new 
programs  without  any  previous  under- 
standing of  how  the  money  would  be 
expended. 

Therefore,  would  it  be  the  imderstand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
If  the  Director  saw  people  living  in  him- 
ger  or  suffering  from  malnutrition  he 
could  use  the  sums  he  has  available  to 
alleviate  that  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
under  the  authority  given  to  him  in  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
Program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Director  would  be  controlled 
by  the  authorization  legislation. 

I  do  not  speak  for  anyone  else  in  re- 
gard to  earmarking,  but  that  Is  the  only 
earmarkhig  of  any  consequence  we  have 
in  this  legislation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
there  Is  ample  flexibility  to  take  care  of 
the  requirement  Involving  providing 
food  to  the  hungry.  There  are  many 
agencies  of  the  Government,  on  many 
levels  of  Government,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
poor.  The  President,  in  his  January 
budget  message,  said  that  of  the  Federal 
exijenditures  anticipated  during  the  fis- 
cal year  more  than  $25  billion  would 
relate  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  my  question  yet.  Let  me  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  saying  that  now  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  responsi- 
bility for  feeding  the  poor.  Also,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  involved  with  helping  people 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  through  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Some  people  have 
fallen  through  the  cracks,  however 
Some  people  are  living  in  hunger  and 
suffering  from  malnutrition  even  though 
programs  are  available  from  USDA  and 
HEW. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  Economic 
Opportuinty  Act  which  will  enable  the 
Director  to  transfer  his  funds  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  order  to  carry  on  a  more 
extensive  program  to  reach  those  people 
who  it  is  said  have  fallen  through  the 


cracks.  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  cannot  or  will  not  do  it, 
the  Director  has  the  authority  to  move 
in  him.self.  into  the  communities  of  the 
United  States,  to  see  the  situation  cor- 
rected. 

I  do  not  want  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference to  prejudice  his  ability  to  do 
that. 

I  would  think  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
of  highest  priority  that  the  general  at 
the  command  post  of  the  war  on  poverty 
would  do,  it  is  see  that  people  are  not 
iiungry  or  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
That  ought  to  t>e  first.  Even  though  he 
claims  he  only  has  money,  as  stated  in 
the  other  body's  report  on  their  bill,  to 
continue  old  programs,  if  people  are  liv- 
ing in  hunger  and  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition, this  ought  to  be  the  first  respon- 
sibility of  the  authorities  with  the  money 
that  you  have  given  them. 

My  question  is.  Is  this  true,  that  there 
Is  nothing  to  prohibit  the  director  from 
utilizing  that  auhority  in  the  emergency 
food  and  medical  services  program  to 
fund  them  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Director  from  using  the  appro - 
priat-ed  funds,  within  the  limits  of  the 
authorization  bill,  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  so  that  the  legis- 
lative history  will  be  clearly  written  on 
this  if  that  is  his  understanding. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  my  understanding. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
if  you  have  hungry  people  and  the  Direc- 
tor finds  that  this  is  so,  these  funds  can 
be  used  to  feed  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  thank  the  gentle- 
man further  for  that  statement.  I  say 
again  that  as  we  look  at  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  this 
one  thing:  The  gentleman  from  the 
other  body  who  began  this  legislation, 
when  he  found  at  first  that  people  were 
suffering  in  his  State  from  himger  as 
they  were  found  to  be  suffering  in  other 
States,  did  a  good  thing  and  that  this 
ought  to  be  No.  1  on  the  list  of  pro- 
grams In  the  war  on  poverty,  to  see  that 
people  who  need  food  will  have  food  nnd 
are  not  hungry  and  that  people  who  need 
these  medical  services  will  get  them. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  The  gentleman  said 
that  there  was  $47  million  here  for  legal 
services.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  $2  bil- 
lion appropriation.  This  appropriation 
has  been  reduced,  so  Instead  of  $47  mil- 
lion there  would  only  be  $40  million  for 
that  purpose.  In  view  of  that  fact.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  chairman,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  is  so 
highly  pleased  with  this  program  and 
has  strongly  endorsed  it^  formation,  sug- 
gest to  the  Director,  in  the  event  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  to  utilize  as  much  of 
the  funds  that  have  been  appropriated, 
perhaps  from  some  other  program,  in 
order  to  build  it  up  to  the  $47  million 


that  has  been  suggested  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  tliat  the  Di- 
rector, within  the  framework  of  the  au- 
tiionzing  legislation  and  within  the 
frame  work  of  the  availability  of  funds, 
has  the  authority  to  provide  for  these 
legal  requirements,  but  at  this  time  we 
cannot  anticipate  the  precise  amount.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  under- 
take to  make  legislative  Instory  for  a  high 
funding  level  for  legal  aid  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  other  programs.  They 
must  all  stand  on  their  own  footing,  so 
to  speak,  in  accordance  with  the  author- 
izing legislation  and  the  total  amount 
of  fuiid.';  made  available. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  May  I  just  ask  this 
further  question  and  make  this  further 
comment:  If  it  is  at  all  possible  for  the 
Director  to  divert  some  siuns  to  this  legal 
aid  program  without  injuring  any  other 
program,  would  there  be  objection  to 
it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  H  in  his  judgment, 
without  injuring  any  other  program,  he 
could  assign  additional  funds  for  the 
legal  aid  program,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees in  that  action. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   HALL.   I   appreciate   the   distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  yielding  to  me. 

My  question  has  to  do  with  amendment 
No.  3.  In  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  for  the  House  of  the  commit- 
tee on  conference,  I  notice  they  are  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement  and 
we  do  plan  to  move  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  with  a 
further  amendment  that  will  have  the 
effect  of  appropriating  $160.5  million 
more  than  the  House  figure,  albeit  re- 
ducing by  $207  million  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  body. 

This  is  just  for  a  1-year  period  of  time, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  authorization 
as  I  recall  the  report  from  the  legislative 
committee  and  the  final  action  on  the 
part  of  both  bodies  was  for  a  2-year 
period.  Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the 
committee  on  appropriations  and  its 
members  in  the  conference  decided  to 
appropriate  for  only  1  year,  although 
they  could  have  appropriated  for  2  years? 
Mr  MAHON.  We  only  appropriated  for 
1  year,  and  the  mandatory  funding  levels 
were  set  aside  just  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  forthright  answer.  However. 
I  am  confused  about  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
that  set  mandatorj-  fimding  levels  for 
programs  duly  authorized,  were  not  to 
be  effective  during  1968 

Do  we  need  the  whole  increase  of 
$160  5  milUon  for  the  6  months  remain- 
ing in  fiscal  1968  in  order  to  clean  up 
back  commitments  or  obligations  insofar 
as  the  actual  expenditure  budget  is  con- 
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cerned.  or  should  we  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  in  this  re.spect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  These  four  new  programs 
are  not  prejudiced.  They  are  still  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  The  funds  are  not 
denied  as  a  result  of  the  conference  ac- 
tion However,  we  must  point  out  that  the 
entire  bill,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
provides  for  less  money  to  continue  the 
old  programs,  at  the  level  thtc  have  al- 
ready reached,  than  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  said  is  necessary. 

Mr  HALL  I  understand  that,  but  It 
is  still  well  if  you  use  the  comparable 
flRure  of  S  1.733  million,  as  compared  to 
what  we  spent  in  fiscal  year  U)67  rather 
than  what  was  requested,  is  ft  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct;  but  both  comparisons 
are  useful. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  I  also  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
yield  further,  because  we  have  been  op- 
erating under  continuing  resolutions, 
these  programs  are  in  effect  and  we  must 
pick  up  this  funding? 

But,  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
as  a  whole  in  accepting  this  might  be 
willinK  to  accept  the  House-passed  figure 
of  $1,612,500,000  rather  than  the  figure 
of  $1,773,000,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  had  sought,  myself,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri knows,  to  hold  the  figure  to  SI. 6 
billion  or  $1,612  billion.  But  the  prevail- 
ing view  in  the  conference,  and  apparent- 
ly the  prevailing  view  of  the  majority  In 
the  Congress,  was  to  go  higher.  In  order 
to  resolve  the  difference.s  between  the 
House  and  liie  Senate  and  get  a  confer- 
ence report,  this  is  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  there  would 
be  no  further  avail  in  going  back  to  con- 
ference In  order  to  attempt  to  hold  this 
figure,  since  one-half  of  the  year  is  prac- 
tically gone? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  It  would  be  oJ 


no  avail  to  send  it  back.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  wc  have  done  as  well  as  we  could 
do. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  chairman  agree 
with  me  that  the  only  way  to  do  that 
would  be  through  the  adoption  of  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  instructing  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist 
upon  maintaining  the  position  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct  that  this  would  be 
one  way  to  secure  reconsideration. 

Mr.  HALT,.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

THE    APPROPKIATION    BUSINESS,    90TH    CONCBESS, 
ITRST    SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
our  practice  at  the  end  of  each  session  of 
Congress  to  place  In  the  Record  various 
resumes  of  the  business  of  the  session. 
Under  leave,  I  am  at  this  point  providing 
a  r6sum6  of  the  appropriation  business 
for  the  session. 

With  the  lateness  of  the  session  and 
with  appropriation  bills  pending  in  the 
final  hours,  I  must  say  this  should  to  a 
limited  extent  be  considered  subject  to 
some  refinement  of  detail. 

THE  BrDCET  AS  POINT  OF  DEPARTURE 

This  has  been  an  unusual  year.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  session  has  been  long  and 
arduous,  most  particularly  so  with  regard 
to  fiscal  affairs.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  various  contingencies,  such  as  pro- 
posed tax  surcharge,  incorporated  in  the 
budget  which  was  submitted  to  us  on 
January  24,  1967. 

The  Federal  Budget  is  perhaps  the 
most  complex  and  comprehensive  annual 
fiscal  document  put  together  anj-where 
in  the  world.  It  is  far  more  than  an  ac- 
cumulation of  figures.  It  is  a  program  for 
action.  It  is  an  expression  of  plans  and 
aspirations.  Once  the  budget  Is  assem- 
bled and  delivered,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  consider  and  dispose  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  plan  as  Con- 
gress  may   decide.  The   items   Included 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET  DEFICIT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
(In  billions] 


In  the  budget  are  primarily  those  pre\l- 
ously  authorized  by  law.  There  are.  of 
course,  items  which  are  new  and  which 
are  included  for  financing  in  the  budget 
based  on  the  contingency  of  being  au- 
thorized by  a  new  act  of  Congress.  Let  me 
at  this  point  repeat  what  I  have  said  pre- 
viously: that  the  budget  is  more  than  a 
proposal  for  new  appropriations.  It  Is 
more  than  a  proposal  for  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  involves  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
national  economy.  The  revenue  propos- 
als are  as  significant — and  sometimes 
more  immediately  significant — to  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  and  businessman  as 
are  the  spending  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  January  24  when 
the  budget  was  presented  to  us,  I  placed 
in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  the  failure  of  several  of  the 
major  contingencies  that  were  presented, 
particularly  on  the  revenue  side  of  ihe 
budget.  At  page  1364  of  the  Record  of 
January  24.  1967,  there  Is  a  table  which 
shows  that  without  the  proposed  sur- 
tax; without  the  postage  rate  increase: 
without  the  proposal  to  further  acceler- 
ate corporate  tax  paj'ments  and  without 
congressional  authority  for  the  so-called 
participation  certificate  method  of  fi- 
nancing, the  deficit  for  1968  could  have 
been  projected  at  that  time  to  be  $19.3 
billion.  As  you  know,  the  tax  proposals 
have  not  been  enacted.  The  postage  rate 
increase  was  enacted,  but  with  a  later 
effective  date.  Congre.ss  did  provide  for 
the  participation  certificate  program. 

Subsequent  to  the  January  budget  and 
during  the  session,  many  other  fiscal  and 
economic  considerations  came  to  bear 
with  the  result  that  during  the  year  re- 
vised estimates  of  possible  deficits  ranged 
all  the  way  from  the  original  $8.1  billion 
to  the  possibility,  based  on  various  con- 
tingencies, of  a  $29  billion  deficit.  As  It 
now  stands,  the  administrative  budget 
deficit  Is  projected  to  be  approximately 
$198  billion.  I  include  a  table  showing 
the  various  figures: 


Item                          \ 

January 
budget 

Aug.  3 
revision 

Nov.  29 
revision 

Estimated  receipts: 

Estimated  receipts  with  tax  increase i... 

Estimated  receipts  wittiout  tai  increas«..i.. 

{126.9 

{122.  S 
116.4 

J122.5 
116.4 

Estimated  expenditures 

135.0 

136.5 

140.3 

Changes  made  by  Congress  (13  approsria- 

tionbills) ^  . 

Additional   changes   by   Congress   and  ad- 
ministration  ^... 

'-1.5 
-2.6 

Net  estimated  expenditures 


135.0 


136.  S 


136.2 


Item 


January 
budget 


Aug.  3 
revlston 


No*  ?9 
revision 


Estimated  deficit  with  tax  increase {8.1 

Estimated  deficit  without  tax  increase.. 

Possible  other  adiustments  (memorandum): 

Increased  cost  Vietnam  war ., 

Excess  o(  pay  Increase. 

Failure  PC  sales 

Maximum  deficit 


{14.0 
20.1 


JIJ.7 
■  19.1 


(+4.0) 
(  +  1.0) 
(+2.0) 

(27. 1) 


'Does  not  reflect  the  effects  of  final  action  on  the  last  2  appropriation  bills,  which  cleared  Congress  today  (foreign  assistance  and  final  supplemental) 


BACKCROT7NB    POR    SPENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  attempt  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  respect  to  the  source 
of  spending.  As  most  Members  know,  a 
large  part  of  the  actual  spending  in  any 
given  fiscal  year  results  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  obligational  authority  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  the  year  or  years 
just  preceding.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent  this  was  the  situation  in  fiscal 
1968  As  I  stated  in  January  In  a  ratiier 
preliminary  statement  anticipating  the 
1968  budget: 


It  Is  aU  very  easy  to  talk  at>out  how  we 
are  going  to  cut  spending.  And  we  must  and 
we  will,  but  wtien  It  comes  to  individual 
cases  we  are  going  to  find  that  talk  Is  cheap 
but  action  is  at  times  rather  expensive  and 
painful.  If  we  are  going  to  do  a  good  job  In 
fiscal  matters,  we  are  going  to  have  to  gird 
ourselves  for  the  contest  because  there  will 
be  many  distractions  and  obstacles  along  the 
way.  I  make  that  statement  especially  be- 
cause the  area  of  the  budget  that  can  be  cut 
-substantially  la  somewhat  narrow.  We  all 
agree  that  we  probably  cannot  drastically  cut 
the  Defense  requests,  and  they  will  certainly 
be  In  excess  of  $70  billion.  We  provided  more 


than  that  this  year.  Certainly  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year,  it  will  be  considerably 
more.  We  cannot  sidestep  the  Interest  on 
the  debt,  which  is  some  $14  billion  more. 
Those  two  areas  may  run  the  total  up  close 
to  $90  billion.  Then  we  probably  will  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  money  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  Is  above  $6 
billion.  We  can  go  and  find  that,  while  It  Is 
theoretically  possible  to  make  reductions  In 
such  programs  aa  these,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter no  substantial  net  reductions  can  be 
expected  In  large  chunks  of  money  which 
are  devoted  to  defense.  Interest,  veterans 
payments  and  certain  other  categories.  But 
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there  are  fields  In  non-defense  .^pending 
where  major  cuts  can  be  made. 

Spending  results  from  the  making 
available  of  obligational  authority.  Under 
the  rules,  no  appropriation  Is  in  order 
unless  the  object  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made  has  been  authorized  pre- 
viously by  law  Thus  restraint  in  spending 
is  the  responsibihty  not  solely  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  but  of  all 
committees  and  in  fact  all  of  the  Con- 
gress generally  Processing  the  budget  is 
the  work  of  many  hands  and  product  of 
the  minds  of  all  Members. 

The  spending  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  this  year  results  in  large 
measure  from  the  fact  that  budget  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1967  had  increased 
sharply  from  $107  billion  in  1966  to 
$126.7  in  1967.  It  is  now  estimated  to  be 
$136.2  billion  in  1968.  Increases  in  rev- 
enues have  not  kept  pace  with  the  In- 
crease in  spending.  Nonetheless,  newly 
authorized  programs  have  provided  gen- 
erally for  even  greater  spending.  By  way 
of  emphasizing  this  point  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  impact  of  new  spending 
authorizations  irom  previous  years  on 
any  given  budget.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  statement  which  I  made  on  the 
fiscal  1968  budget,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Januar>-  24,  1967,  page  1358, 

Two  years  ago  we  Increased  appropriations 
over  the  previous  year  by  some  $13  billion. 
Last  year,  we  Increased  appropriations  over 
the  previous  year  by  nearly  $25  bllUon.  This 
year,  we  are  being  requested  to  Increase  ap- 
propriations over  last  year  by  roughly  $21 
billion.  So  we  can  see  how  rapidly  appropria- 
tions have  escalated  In  the  last  2  years  and 
what  we  are  confronted  with  In  our  con- 
siderations during  this  session. 

Once  appropriations  are  made  expendi- 
tures naturally  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  culmination  of  the 
congressional  concern  over  expenditures 
and  deficits  was  the  recent  enactment  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  with  its  provision  for 
withholding  obligational  authority  and 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1968 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  later. 
My  point  in  devoting  this  much  spmce 
to  revenues,  expenditures,  and  deficits  is 
simply  to  say  that  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  provide  more  and 
larger  programs  involving  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  without  either  a  sharp 
increase  in  Federal  revenue  or  facing  up 
to  curtailing  otherwise  desirable  Fed- 
eral programs. 

It  Is  true  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
contributes  heavily  to  the  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  The  current  estimates  for  1968 
expenditures  Indicate  a  $2  billion  in- 
crease over  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  $21  9  billion  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
projected  in  the  original  budget  last 
January. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  referring. 
for  the  most  part,  to  spending  in  terms 
of  cash  outgo  or  expenditures.  It  is  the 
level  of  expenditures  as  related  to  the 
level  of  revenues  which  detenntnes  the 
deficit  or  surplus  in  a  given  year,  but 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  side  is 
accomplished  largely  through  control 
over  the  appropriatioris.  No  money  can 


be  spent  without  an  appropriation,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  legislative  meth- 
ods for  appropriating  money,  but  the 
bulk  of  this  money  is  provided  through 
the  regular  annual  appropriation 
process. 

THE  APPBOPBIATION  BILL  TOTALS 

At  this  session  we  have  enacted  14  reg- 
ular appropriation  bills  and  three  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills.  Two  of  the 
three  supplementals  were  for  fiscal  1967. 
So  we  generally  refer  to  15  appropria- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  1968.  The  last  two  of 
these  bills  were  acted  upon  here  today. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  r^sum^  of  appro- 
priations provided  at  this  session: 

To  begin  with  there  were  the  two  fiscal 
1967  supplemental  appropriations  total- 
ing $14,394,451,417.  most  of  which  was 
for  support  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

HOtTSE   TOTALS 

In  the  15  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1968,  the  Hou.se  considered  estimates 
totaling  $133,040,228,004.  The  House  ini- 
tially approved  in  these  15  bills  total  ap- 
propriations of  $126,944,364,206.  a  reduc- 
tion Of  $6,095,863,798  below  the  estimates 
considered, 

SENATI    TOTALS 

The  Senate  considered  estimates  total- 
ing $133,273,083,277  in  these  15  appro- 
priation bills— $232,855,273  higher  than 
the  estimates  considered  by  the  House, 


as  a  result  of  a  few  budget  amendments 
going  directly  to  the  Senate — and  initial- 
ly approved  appropriations  totaling 
$131,015,134,124,  a  reduction  of  $2,257.- 
949.153  below  the  estimates  considered. 
While  the  Senate  first  passed  these  15 
bills  containing  $4,070,769,918  more  than 
the  House  had  approved,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  Senate  also  considered  estimates 
which  were  higher  than  the  estunates 
considered  by  the  House 

The  Senate  reduced  three  of  the  15 
bills  below  what  the  House  had  provided. 

FINAL    TOTALS 

Final  action  on  these  15  appropriation 
bills  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  re- 
sulted" in  appropriations  totaling  $127,- 
477.895,247.  for  a  reduction  of  $5,795,- 
188.030  below  the  budget  requests.  In- 
cluding e.stimates  in  the  amount  of 
$136,797,000  which  the  committee  did 
not  consider,  the  total  decrease  below 
the  total  estimates  submitted  is  S5.931,- 
985,030.  This  is  not  an  insignificant  ac- 
complishment, Mr.  Speaker,  which  will 
result  in  reduced  expenditures  for  at 
least  the  next  3  years,  Including  approxi- 
mately SI. 9  billion  for  fiscal  1968  A  dol- 
lar not  appropriated  is  a  dollar  that  can- 
not be  spent — this  year,  next  year,  or  be- 
yond. 

I  Include  a  summary  of  the  appropria- 
tion totals  for  the  session,  as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIOM  BILL  TOTALS,  90TH  CONG..  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  DEC.  15,  1967 

[Does  not  Include  any  "back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  >  under  Pre'ious  legislation.  Does  i»H:IU(»« 
indefinite  appropriations  carried  In  annual  appropriation  bills.l  All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967       BilU  for  fiscal  1968      Bilb  tor  the  session 


3.  Change  Irom  corresponding  budget  requests.  -173,000,000       '-6.095,000,000       «' -6, 268,  OOP.  OOP 

'   '^TButeVrequests  for  •■appropriat^ns"  considered..  \*.^^.^-^  "\WimZZ        'u^mZZ 

2.  Amounts  in  17  bills  passed  by  Senate 14.457,000.000     "  131.U15.WW.wu  kj.^/^.wm,  w» 

3  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests.  -76,000,000       "-2,258,000,000       ••-2,334.000,000 

*     '^b7s'.'.^*"^".°"".'"'°."."''.'" '*''""    +219,000,000   +4,070,000,000    +4,239,000,000 
^     '^°qTs^^"".^'*."T."'^.'"^''-".'^^^^^^^^      -139,000,000  .-5.795,000,000  •.-5,934,000,000 

.  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  it  •'»"<  »15'212,^  OOOforfisMi  ye-'  1«^ 
.  Includesadvance  funding  tor  hscal  1969tor  urban  renewal  and  "'"transit  grants  (budget  JSM.OOO.OOO  "»"«'''   ■,*liiSMOM: 
Senate  bill  J955  000  000    enacted,  J925,()0a0OO)  and  for  £rants-in-«.d  tor  airports  (budget,  J75,0OO.OOO,  House  bill,  »b,000,OOU, 

'^"KVt^^?^iral\^o,!.Mrs^?ollo        Total  au.horua.^ns  requested  in  budget,  K300.000,OOC;  total  W.  Hc.se  b.Ils, 

Jl  946  000  000;  total  in  Senate  bills,  S4, 085,000,000  total  enacted.  J<,2M,00C,(XX:^ 
i  Excludes  $13";  797  000  budget  estimates  no!  considered  many  appropnatKjn  bill.         ,_.,.,        ^    „.,., 
•  It  the  J136.797,006  of  estimates  not  consicerea  were  also  coLnted,  these  hgures  would  be  that  much  greaxer. 
Prepared  Dec.  15,  1967.  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  .Should  add.  Mr  Speaker,  that  t«  $13,400,000  000  over  total  appropriations 
reconcile  these  appropriation  figures  with  during  last  session  Of  this  $13,400,000,- 
the  budget  document  it  Is  necessary  to  qog  increase,  all  but  about  SI. 300. 000  000 
convert  from  ■■appropriations"  to  ■ob-  ^^  ^^  national  defense  National  defense 
ligaUonal  authority."  a  relatively  slight  ,  ,j  ^re  up  bv  $12,100,000,000 
difference,  and  to  convert  appropriations  appropriations  are  up  oy  ^i^. 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  from  a  The  Increase  of  $1,300,000,000  m  non- 
gross  basis  to  a  net  basis,  a  difference  defense  appropriations  this  session  Is 
of  perhaps  about  $6  billion.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  increase  in  non- 
cHARACTER  oT  APPROPRIATIONS  INCREASES,  LAST  ^  f  j^^g  approprfaUons  In  thc  sccond  ses- 

THREE  SESSIONS  "  -  Kl-        i'  .v        «       + 

,   ..,         J  Sinn  of  the  89th  Congress  over  the  flrsi 

Mr  Speaker.  toUl  appropriations  dur-     sion  oi  tne  oyu.  v.u   ^ 

Ing  this  session  of  Congress  are  roughly     session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
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NET  APPROPRIATION  CHANGES,  BY  SESSIONS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


89th  Cong  Isf  s«ss..  over  88th  Cong.,  2d  jess,  (from  $106  - 
100  000,000  to  J119,3OO.0OO,0OO) 

89tt>  Cong  2d  sess .  owr  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (from  JI19.- 
300,000.000  to  $143,900.000,000) 

90th  Cong  1st  sess.,  over  89th  Cong..  2d  sess.  (from  Jul- 
900,000,000  to  $157,300,000,000) 


Total 

National  defense 

Nondefense 

+$13.2 

+$0.2 

+$13.0 

+24.6 

+23.3 

+1.3 

+13.4 

+12.1 

+1.3 

THB       ECONOMY       RESOLUTION HOTTSE       JOINT 

RESOLUTION    888 

I  have  Riven  you  the  flRure.s  relating 
to  the  normal  proce.sslng  of  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bills  tor  fl.scal  year 
1968.  but.  as  you  know,  an  luiu-sual  tK-on- 
omy  provision  was  enacted  tliis  year  &> 
a  part  of  the  final  continuuiK  resolu- 
tion-House Joint  Re.so!ution  888.  That 
re.solutlon  provided  for  reductions  In  ob- 
ligating authority  In  the  more  control- 
lable civilian  programs,  and  In  defense 
programs  not  relat«>d  to  Vietnam,  in 
amounts  of  2  and  10  percent.  While  there 
Is  a  certain  amount  of  administrative 
leeway  m  the  measure.  It  Is  generally 
estimated  to  reduce  obligation  authority 
by  $9  billion,  plus  inclusive  of  the  reduc- 
tions resulting  from  actions  In  tlie  Indi- 
vidual appropriation  bills.  And.  In  turn. 


budgeted  expenditures  are  generally  esti- 
mated to  be  reduced  by  $4  1  billion.  In- 
clusive of  reductions  that  would  result 
from  actions  in  the  Individual  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  economy  resolution — on  which 
final  action  by  Congress  was  achieved  on 
December  12 — in  simplest  terms,  pro- 
vides that  departments  and  agencies 
shall  be  limited  to  the  le.sser  amount  of 
obliKational  authority  provided  by — 

First.  The  applicable  appropriation 
act  for  1968;  or 

Second.  The  budget  estimates  for 
1968,  less  a  sum  equal  to  a  2-percent  cut 
in  budReted  i)ers()nnel  compensation  and 
a  10-percent  cut  In  other  Items. 

Third.  There  are  certain  classes  of  ex- 
emptions, briefly:  First,  permanent  ap- 
propriations— interest  on  the  debt  and 


so  forth;  second,  trust  funds — the  .socla; 
security  program  and  the  like:  third' 
"relatively  uncontrollable"  items  as  de- 
scribed on  pace  14  of  the  budget— vet- 
eraiLs  benefits,  and  so  forth;  fourth,  ar 
overall  authority  to  exempt  up  to  $3oc 
million  of  prtitrrams  on  Presidential  find- 
ing of  vital  necessity;  and  fifth,  defer.se 
obligations  and  expenditures  are  subject 
to  special  provisions.  The  reduction  is  to 
be  10  percent  on  budgeted  oblisatlor.5 
for  other  than  Vietnam  costs,  with  the 
further  provi.slon  that  any  obllKatlons  for 
national  defen.se  purposes  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  limitation  uix>n  Presi- 
dential determination  of  essentiality 

This  Is  the  largest  reduction  in  ob!!- 
gational  authority  by  way  of  appropria- 
tion action  since  fiscal  year  1954  when 
Congress  reduced  the  last  Truman  budget 
by  $12  billion  plus.  The  ending  of  the 
Korean  war  was  instrumental  in  making 
this  possible. 

In  summary  form,  the  following  table 
compares  obligation  and  expenditure 
estimates  in  the  January  budget  as  re- 
vised in  August,  the  total  estimates  or. 
November  29.  the  2-  and  10-percent  re- 
ductions, and  the  revised  estimates: 


1968  OBLIGATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES  (JANUARY  BUDGET  AS  REVISED  NOV.  29) 
(In  billions  of  dollars) 


January  budget  as  revised 
In  August 


Additional  estimated 
requirements 


Total  requirements 


Reduction  by  2-  to  10-percent 
provisions 


Revised  estimate 


Obligations       Expenditures      Obligations       Expenditures       Obligations       Expenditures       Obligations       Expenditures      Obligations       Expendituris 


Controllable  civilian  programs.. 

Defense  non- Vietnam 

Foreign  assistance  military 


3&4 

54.1 
.6 


22.2 
50.4 


-0.3 


38.1 

54.1 

.6 


22.2 

50.4 
.8 


-3.6 

-5.4 

-.1 


-2.1 
-2.0 


Subtotal 

Defense  Vietnam 

Uncontfoilable  civilian  programs 

Participation   sales   public  enterprise 
funds,  etc 

Total 


93.1 
20.8 
30.5 

1.1 


73.4 
21.9 

45.5 

-4.3 


-.3 
+3.0 
+1.7 


34.5 

48.7 

.5 


2ai 

44.4 

.1 


+2.0 
'+1.7 


92.8 
23.8 
32.2 

1.1 


73.4 
23.9 
47.2 

-4.3 


-9.1 


-4.1 


83.7 
23.8 
32.2 

1.1 


69.3 

23.9 

•47.2 

-4.3 


145.5 


136.5 


•+4.4 


+3.7 


149.9 


•  140.  2 


-9.1 


-4.1 


140.8 


"138.1 


>  Sm  the  following  table: 


|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


CCC:  Price  support  program 

HEW: 

Payments  to  trust  funds  for  Itealtb  insurance. 

Public  assistance  grants .^ 

Treasury:  Interest  of  public  debt 

VA:  Compensation,  pensions,  and  insurance 

Allottier 


Total, 


'These  figures  vary  sllghtty  from  Budget  Bureau  tables  due  to  roundini;. 


Amount 
672 

217 
475 
200 
127 
49 

1,740 


•  These  figures  do  not  Include  an  estimated  additional  $544,000,000  of  expenditures  whic» 
would  be  In  the  picture  If  Congress  falls  to  enact  certain  legislation  proposed  in  the  January  budget, 
as  follows: 

(In  millions  of  dollarsj 


Defense  Production  Act  (cancel  interest  on  Treasury  borrowings). 

REA  revolving  fund  and  user  charges  

Interior,  power  marketing  revolving  funds 

Beauty-safety  activities  and  forest  and  public  land  highways.! 

Treasury   mint  revolving  fund ., 

Interfund  transaction  adjustments  (net) .'.'.'.. 


ToUI_ 


Amount 

53 

213 

78 

171 

22 

7 

544 


Till'  estimated  expend; ture  changes 
made  by  Congress  during  the  session  are 
summarized  by  department  and  major 
agency  below.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 


tiiat   both   tlie  p.-eceduig  and   following      .';equrn 
tables  were  calculated  before  final  Con-     minor 
gre.ssional  action  on  the  final   two  ap- 
propriation bills,  however,  necessary  sub- 


adju.^tment  should  be  relatively 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  (HJ.  RES.  888)-ESTIMATEO  EXPENDITURE  REDUCTIONS 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Agencv 


Fiscal  1968 
administrative 

budget 

expenditures 

(executive 

estimates, 

Nov.  29,  1967) 


Expenditure 
Estimate  of        reductions, 
expenditure     hl.J.  Res  888, 
changes  made  above  changes 

by  appro-  made  In 

priation  bills     appropriation 
bills 


Lagisiative  branch 

Judiciary. 

ExKutive  Office  of  the  President.'.JI 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President. 

Department  o'  Agriculture 

Departmen!  ot  Commerce 

Defense,  military 

Defense,  civil " 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


269.564 

95.887 

28.204 

5. 089, 202 

7.152.805 

998.865 

74.300.000 

1,465,101 


-400 

-2,300 

4-2,300 

-400,000 

-56.000 

-32,700 

-688,000 

-8,000 


0) 


-234, 000 

-2,300 

-1,312,000 

-27,000 


Agency 


Fiscal  1968 
administrative 

budget 

expenditures 

(executive 

estimates, 

Nov.  29,  1967) 


Estimate  of 
expenditure 
clianges  made 
by  appro- 
priation bills 


[ipendituri 

reductions 

H  J  Res  888, 

above  changes 

made  In 

appropriatio'i 

btlb 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 12,938,980 


ifousing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor  

Post  Office.... 

State 

Transportation 


607.696 
1,661,263 
450,796 
555,  780 
606.218 
422.866 
1,503,660 


-45.800 
-40,000 
-41,800 

-7.500 
-11,200 
-58,000 

-3.200 
-74,700 


-364,200 

-100.000 

-18.200 

-2,500 

-3.100 

-2.000 

-6,800 

-10.300 
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CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  (H.J.  RES.  888>-ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE  REDUCTIONS-Continu«I 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


87141 


Agency 


Fiscal  1968 

administrative  Estimate  of 

budget  expenditure 

expenditures  changes  made 
(executive  by  appro- 
estimates,  priation  bills 

Nov.  29,  1967) 


Expenditure 

reductions, 

H.J.  Res.  888. 

above  changes 

made  in 

appropriation 

bills 


T  r ea  su  ry - .-  -  -. 

f tomic  Energy  Commission .  

General  Services  Administration..  .....--.-... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Other  independent  agencies 

District  ol  Columbia 

Interlund  transactions 

Sec.  203(4)  (the  $300,000,000  obligation  exemp- 
tion reserve) 


15,345,880 

2,385,000 

710.480 

5,300,000 

6,330,000 

559,458 

126,760 

-681,957 


-6,600 
-3,000 
-7.300 
-385, 000 
-1,800 
-22.000 
-6.000 


-23.400 
-77,000 
-27,700 
-90,000 
-78.200 
-181,600 
(') 


-H  50, 000 


Agency 


Fiscal  1968 

administrative 
budget 

expenditures 
(executive 
estimates, 

Nov.  29,  1967) 


Estimate  of 
expenditure 


Expenditure 

reductions, 
H.J   Res  888, 


changes  made  above  changes 

by  appro-  made  in 

priation  bills     appropriation 


Special  allowances: 

Pay  increases 

Shorftali  in  asset  sales. 
Contingencies 


1,000,000 
750,000 
300,000 


Total 140,272,508 

Adjusted  to  reflect  estimates  on  2  appropriations 
not  yet  passed : 
OEO  (final  supplemental,  rough  approxima 


-1,899,000      -2,411,000 


+80,000 
+130,000 


Foreign  assistance  (rough  approximation)..    -200,000 

Adjusted  total  (total,  $4,100,000,000) -1,499,000      -2,621.000 


I  Reflected  in  figures  for  other  independent  agencies. 

DELAYS      IN      ArPRf'PF.nnoN      BILLS 

I  have  said  that  no  appropriation  is 
In  order  unless  its  object  ha.s  been  au- 
thorized by  law.  Thus  the  appropriation 
bills  are  Reared  to  the  lecislative  autlior- 
Izing  process. 

The  committee's  origirLal  reporting 
plan,  released  on  April  10.  was  to  bring 
all  of  the  regular  aimual  bills  for  fiscal 
1968  to  tlie  House  during  the  period 
March  20  to  June  30.  The  last  one,  for 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
was  scheduled  to  be  reported  on  June  30. 

The  first  nine  bills  for  19€8  were  re- 
ported on  schedule,  but  all  the  others 
were  either  wholly  or  In  .significant  part 
delayed  for  lack  of  more  timely  eaact- 
ment  of  a  num.ber  of  related  annual  au- 
thorization bill.'; 

The  public  works  bill  was  .-^heduled  t.<) 
be  reported  to  the  House  on  June  16  but 
was  not  actually  reported  until  July  20. 
Action  on  this  appropriation  bill  was  de- 
layed for  lack  of  authorization  prtniarily 
lor  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  The 
authorlzlnR  letrlslation— Public  Law  90- 
56_was  enacted  int^)  law  July  26,  1967. 

The  transportation  appropriation  bill 
was  scheduled  for  reporting  to  the  Hou.se 
on  June  30  but  experienced  a  slight  delay 


until  July  13,  1967,  pending  authorization 
for  the  Coast  Guard  which  was  signed 
into   law— Public   Law   90-37— June   30, 

1967, 

The  appropriation  for  tne  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
was  onginallv  scheduled  for  inclusion  in 
the  independent  offices-HUD  bill  which 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  May  12,  but 
bt^cau.se  of  lack  of  authoi-ization,  the 
NA.'=^A  appropriation  was  processed  as  an 
individual  bill  and  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  August  18.  The  NASA  author- 
ization—Public Law  90-67— was  si.ened 
into  law  on  August  21.  1967. 

The  mUitary  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  was  originally  scheduled  for  re- 
p,')rting  to  the  House  on  June  16.  but 
because  of  lack  of  authorization  was  not 
actuallv  reported  until  October  19,  1967. 
The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion—Public Law  90-110— was  signed  in- 
to law  Octobct-  21,  1967, 

The  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  was  scheduled  for  reporting  to  the 
House  on  June  23  but  was  not  actually 
reported  until  November  6.  1967.  Once 
again,  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  lack 
of  authori7,ation.  The  necessarj-  authori- 
zation—Public Law  90-137— was  signed 


into  law  November  14,  1967.  Funding  for 
the  Peace  Corps  was  included  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  under 
special  permission  grant-ed  by  the  Ho'use 
since  the  Peace  Corps  authorization— 
Pubhc  Law  90-175— was  not  signed  into 
law  until  December  5.  1967. 

The  appropriation  of  iur.ds  for  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program,  w-as  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  be  included  in  the  La- 
bor-HEVv'  bill,  but  because  of  lack  of 
authorization,  it  was  necessary  to  defer 
action  on  the  budget  estimate.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  cleared  by  the 
Congress  on  December  11.  1967:  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reported  the  re- 
lated appropriation  to  the  House  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1968 
the  next  day,  December  12 

Another  activity  for  which  appropria- 
tion action  was  delayed  pending  the  en- 
actment of  authorization  was  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  The  authorizing  legis- 
lation—Public Law  90-103— was  signed 
into  law  October  11,  1967.  The  related  ap- 
propriations were  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1968 
wiiich  was  reported  to  the  Ho'ose  on  De- 
cember 12,  1967,  as  follows: 


MAIC  RECURRING  LEGISUT.VE  AUTHORIZATION  BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  (WHICH,  UNDER  THE  RULES,  MUST  PRECEDE  THE  RELATED  APPROPRIATION  BILLS) 


Current  authorization  bills 


Armed  Forces,  procurement.  R.D.T.  &  E.  (S.  666). 
Armed  Forces,  military  construction  (H.R.  11722). 

Coast  Guard  (H.R.  5424) 

NASA(S  1296) 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (H.R.  10918) 

Foreign  assistance  (S.  1872) 

Peace  Corps  (3.1031) 

Economic  Opportunity  (S  2388) 

National  Teacher  Corps  (H.R.  10943) 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act(S.  602)—. 


Passed 
House 


1967 

May  9 
Aug.  1 
Apr.  12 
June  28 
June  29 
Aug.  24 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  15 
June  27 
SepL  14 


PtSMd 

Senate 


Confer- 
ence 
report 
finally 
adapted 


Signed 
into  law 
90th 
Cong., 
1st  sess. 


1967 

Mar.  21 
SapL25 
June  12 
June  28 
July  12 
Aug.  17 
May  15 
Oct  5 
June  28 
Apr.  27 


1967 

May  23 
Oct.     4 

Aug.    8 

Nov.    8 


Dec  11 


1967 

90-22 
June    5 
90-110 
Oct  21 
90-37 
June  30 
90-67 
Aug.  21 
90-K 
July   26 
90-137 
Nov.  14 
90-175 
Dec     5 


Corre- 
sponding 

appro- 
priation 

bill 

reported 

to  House 

90th 

Cong.. 
1st  sess. 


Date  an1  law  number,  similar  authorhatlons  In  previous  Congress 


89th  Cong. 


2d  sess. 


90-35 
June  29 
90-103 
Sept  29  I  Oct   11 


1967 

June    9 

Oct   19 

July  13 

Aug.  18 

July  20 

Nov.    6 
do... 

Dec.  12 
Oct     3' 
Dk.  12 


1966 

89-501 
July  13 
89-568 

Sept.  12 
89-381 
Mar.  30 
89-528 
Aug.    5 
89-428 
May  21 
89-583 
Sept  19 
89-572 
Sept  13 
89-794 
Nov.    8 


1st  sess. 


1965 

89-37 
June  11 
89-188 
Sept  16 
89-13 
Apr.  20 
8S-53 
June  28 
89-32 
June    2 
89-171 
Sept   6 
8»-13* 
Aug   24 
89-253 
Oct     9 


88th  Cong. 


2d  sess. 


89-4 
Mar.    9 


1964 

88-288 
Mar.  20 
88-390 
Aug.    1 
88-281 
Mar.  11 
88-369 
July   U 
88-332 
June  30 
88-633 
Oct.     7 
88-285 
Mar    17 
88-«i2 
Aug.  20 


1st  sess. 


1963 

88-28 
May  23 
88-174 
Nov.    7 


87th  Cong. 


86th  Cong. 


2d  sess. 


1962 

87-436 
Apr.  27 
87-554 
July  27 


88-113       87-584 
Sept  6     Aug.  14 
88-72         87-701 
July   22  1  Sept  26 
88-205     I  87-565 
Dec    16     Aug.    1 
88-200 
Dec    13 


1st  sess. 


1961 

87-53 
June  21 
87-57 
June  27 


87-98 
July   21 
87-315 
Sept.  26 
87-195 
Sept    4 


2d  s«ss.     Ist  sess. 


1960 


86-500 

June 


86-481 
June    1 

86-457 
May  13 
86-472 
May  14 


1959 


86-149 
Aug.  10 


86-45 

June  15 
86-44 

June  11 
86-108 
Jul    24 


I  Funds  added  to  Ubor-HEW  bUI  in  Senate  (Ist  reported  to  House  in  conference  report).  Teacher 
CTXin 2339 — Part  27 


Corps  previously  authorized  as  part  of  a  broader  education  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  a  table  listing  the  totals  Involved  in  each  of  the  17  appropriation  bills  of  the  session: 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  "APPROPRIATIONS  '  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS..  AS  OF  DEC.  15.  1967 
[Does  not  Include  any  "back  door"  type  appfoptialions.  or  perminent  appropriatlonsi  under  previous  letblation.  Does  Include  indefinHa  appropriations  carried  In  annual  approprbtion  bilbi 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  hlouse 


Passed  House 


Budtet  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Enacted 


Latest  action  com  pand 
to  budtal  (+)  or  (-) 


Bills  for  fiscal  1968: 

Treasury-Post  Office... , 

District  ol  Columbia;  z. 

Federal  payments * 

Federal  loan  appropriation £ "'. 

Interior __ 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations 111" 

Independent  offices— HUO ; 

Contract  authorization  (rent  supplements) 

Labor-HEW 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  judiciary 

Legislative 

Agriculture 1.11111"! 

Loan  authorization.. .i-Jirm 

Defense J 

Transportation I.II11:I""I1 

Public  worlis ,_ 

NASA I. .."""I 

M ilitary  construction. "" 

Foreign  assistance HH 

SuppfemenUI  (poverty,  Appalachia,  etc.).. .1.1 


J7. 613.  787.000  J7, 499. 230, 000 


J7, 615. 148,000 


$7,555,167,000 


{7,545,641.000 


59. 499. 000 

48. 100, 000 

1.365.310,150 

(16.200.000) 

»»  10.013.178.782 


1. 
»«10, 


Subtotal.  1968  bills. 


-J69.  507.000 

-6,020,«6 

-10.500  000 

-75.  369.S50 

(-14,500,000) 

-681.039.100 

(-30.000.000) 

-168.790.000 

-178.790  OS 

-306.175 

-68. 151,7M 

'-i,'647.' 380,000" 
-136,713,000 
-177.87^000 
-511.100,000 

-843,638.000 

-942,145,000 

•-277,861,210 

133.040,228.004  126.944.364.206         133.273,083.277  131,015.134.124         127.477.895.247       • -5.795, 188, 03o" 


63. 

49 

1,443, 

>>  10,804. 

(*0, 

•13,322, 

»  2, 342, 

231 

•5,021, 

(859. 

71,584, 

'1,718, 

«,«/, 

5,100, 

2,937. 

3.818, 

•  2. 120, 


499.000 
600.000 
. 793. OOO 
700.000) 
642.  700 
000,000) 
603,000 
942.000 
311.132 
097.400 
600.000) 
000.000 
618, 772 
813,000 
000,000 
000,000 
736,000 
785.000 


•  13, 137 

•  2, 194 

228, 

» *,  770, 

(859, 

70, 295, 

'1.530, 

4,622, 

4.583, 

2. 142. 

2,775, 

1.679. 


488.000 

026.500 

089.952 

580,950 

600.000) 

200.000 

198.372 

922. OCO 

400.000 

693.000 

011.000 

436,500 


73 
89, 

1,458. 

"10,820, 

(40, 

J  13,424. 

'2.347, 

276. 

>5.021 

(859. 

71,584, 

•1,718, 

6.100. 

2.937, 

3.818. 

'2.120. 


,499.000 

,700.000 

,218.000 

700,000) 

513.700 

000,000) 

146.000 

803. 195 

005,210 

097,400 

600.000) 

000.000 

618,772 

813,000 

000.000 

000,000 

736,000 

785.000 


71. 

79. 

399. 

(16. 

514. 

(40. 

13.421. 

•2.186. 

275. 

•  6. 782. 

(909. 

70. 132, 

'1,651. 

4.  776. 

4.678. 

2.099. 

3.313, 

2. 077, 


499,000 

200.000 

359.550 

200.000) 

830.900 

000.000) 

660.000 

105.500 

885,804 

529.789 

000.000) 

320,000 

407. 272 

064.000 

900.000 

350.000 

345.000 

510.309 


67, 
79 

1.382. 

(16. 

>>  10.139 

'  13. 255. 

•  2. 169. 

275. 

•  4, 952. 

(859. 
69.936. 

^,68^. 
4.588. 
2.093. 
2.  876. 
1.842. 


478.  200 

200.000 

848.350 

200.000) 

473.900 

000.  OOO) 

356.000 

012.500 

699. 035 

945.  700 

600.000) 

620,000 

905,  772 

938,000 

900.000 

362.000 

591,000 

923.  790 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967: 

Delense  supplemental  (Vietnam). 
2d  supplemental 


SubloUl,  1967  bills. 


12,275,870.000 
2,134.932,833 

14,410.802.833 


12.196,520.000 
2,041.826.133 

14.238,346.133 


12,275,870.000 
2,257,604.652 

14.  $33. 474. 652 


12, 196, 520, 000 
2. 260. 246. 933 

14.456.766,933 


12.196,520.000 
2.197.931.417 

14.394.451.417 


Cumulative  "appropriation"  totals  for  the  session: 

House  (17  bills) 

Senate  <  17  bills) lll[[[Hl[lll 

Enacted  (17  bills) '^ 


147,451,030,837         141,182,710,339 


147.806.557.929 
147.806.557.929 


145.471,901.057 


141.172.346.664 


-79.350.000 
-59.673.235 

-139,023,235 


•-6, 268. 320. 4n 
•-2.334.656,172 
•-5. 934. 211. 265 


'Permanent  "appropriations"  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  J15- 
212.066.000  tor  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  ot  permanent  "new  obligational  authority"  (or  1968 
\»ere  tentatively  estimated  in  the  ianuarv  budget  at  J17.452.899.0O0.) 

1  Includes  advance  (unding  (or  frscal  1969  tor  urban  renewal'and  mass  transit  grants  (budget. 
$980,000,000:  House  bill,  $925,000,000;  Senate  bill.  $955,000,000.  enacted  $925.000  000) 

'  And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows;  Independent  Ofhces-HUO  $3  235  000  000  in 
budget  estimates.  $881,000,000  in  House  bi«.  $3,235,000,000  in  Senate  bill,  and  $3  235  000  000 
enacted;  Labor-HEW.  $115,000,000  in  budset  estimates.  House  bill,  and  enacted'  SUte  Justice 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary.  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates.  House  bill.  Senate  bill,  and 'enacted; 


Agriculture.  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700,000,000  in  Senate  bill  and 
$/5i.\000,000  enacted.  Total  auttiorizations  requested  in  budget.  $4  300  000  000  total  in  Hmw 
bills.  $1,946,000,000;  total  in  Senate  bills.  $4,085,000,000;  total  enacted.  i4.250.000,000 

'  Includes  advance  funding  tor  fiscal  1969  (or  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget  $75  000  000 
House  bill,  $65,000,000;  Senate  bill,  $75,000,000:  enacted  $70,000,000).  '     ' 

'  Eicludes  $136,797,000.  budget  estimates  not  considered  m  any  appropriation  biU. 

•  It  the  $136,797,000  o(  estimates  not  considered  were  also  counted,  these  figures  would  be  that 
much  greater. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Bowl,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who  ha.s  contributed 
mightily  to  our  work  on  appropriation 
bills  at  thl.'5  sei^sion  of  Congress. 

Mr  BOW  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  conference  to  provide  a  maximum 
level  of  appropriation  of  $1,773,000,000 
without  earmarking  the  funds  is  sound. 

This  will  enable  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish priorities  with  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  the  appropri- 
ation contained  in  the  report. 

This  will  insure  that  t)oth  the  ongoing 
programs  and  those  new  programs  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation  recently 
passed  can  both  be  funded  if  the  Direc- 
tor makes  the  determination. 

Among  those  new  programs  for  which 
an  authorization  was  provided  is  one 
which  I  believe  desei-ves  priority.  That  Is 
the  technical  assistance  program  estab- 
lished in  section  406  of  title  IV  for  which 
an  authorization  of  $10  million  was  pro- 
vided. 

I  have  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  critical  importance  of  this 
program.  I  have  stated  that  this  section 
of    the    legislation    is    the    one    portion 


which  gives  real  meaning  to  the  words 
"economic  opportunity." 

I  would  urge  that  the  Director  give 
careful  and  serious  consideration  to  the 
latitude  given  to  him  by  this  conference 
report  in  order  for  him  to  recognize  the 
value  and  validity  of  the  title  IV  amend- 
ment contained  in  section  406. 

I  recognize  fully  the  limit  of  funds 
within  which  the  Director  must  operate 
and  share  the  concern  of  my  colleague 
from  Miiine.sota  I  Mr.  Quie].  for  the  need 
for  action  under  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  program. 

There  were  a  number  of  new  programs 
authorized  by  this  Congress  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  they  can  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  stand  on  their  own  merits. 

The  total  needs  of  our  society  are  great 
and  I  have  confidence  that  tills  confer- 
ence report  will  allow  the  needs  to  be 
judged  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  address 
myself  only  to  the  conference  report  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  say  that  I  am  In  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  note  that  all  of  the  conferees 
on  our  side  have  signed  this  conference 
report  and  we  are  supporting  it  as  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee. 

However,  during  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill.  I  am  going  to  request 
that  the  ranking  minority  members  on 
our  side  handle  the  different  items  as 
they  come  up  for  consideration. 

I  should  like  to  Join,  however,  with 
my  distingiiished  friend,  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  in  one  obsena- 
tion  wlilch  the  gentleman  has  made  on 
the  question  of  inflation. 

We  must  be  careful  in  spending.  With 
respect  to  inflation  it  is  not  only  the  ap- 
propriated dollars  that  t«nd  to  fan  the 
flame  of  inflation,  but  whatever  dolian 
are  used,  whether  from  trust  funds  or 
appropriated  funds.  And  I  would  hope— 
and  I  join  my  friend  from  Texas  in  the 
hope — that  we  will  be  very  careful  in  tiie 
use  of  trust  funds,  appropriated  dollars. 
or  whatever  they  may  be.  in  order  to  keep 
expenditures  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
so  we  can  continue  to  fight  inflation. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  Intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  It  Is  certainly 
my  intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
the  conferees  on  the  pending  supple- 
mental appropriation  biU  saw  fit  to  In- 
clude $140,000  for  the  construction  of  an 
airixirt  at  Kelley  Flats.  Mont. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  October 
17.  Members  of  the  House  refused,  on  a 
rollcall  vote,  to  approve  this  expendi- 
ture and  for  the  reason  that  It  had  not 
previously  been  considered  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  therefore 
was  special-privilege  legislation. 

Moreover,  many  Members,  including 
myself,  insisted  that  there  ought  to  be 
State  participation  in  the  construction 
of  this  airport  rather  than  lOO-perrent 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fever  for  adjourn- 
ment of  this  session  of  Congre.ss  is  nin- 
nlng  high  and  I  recognize  the  facts  of 
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life,  one  of  these  facts  being  that  to  at- 
tempt to  now  .strike  this  item  from  the 
bill  might  well  prolong  the  session. 

Let  the  Record  show  my  feeling  that 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  again  made  tiiis 
demand  at  this  lat€  hour  and  that  cer- 
tain other  Members  have  acquiesced  in 
the  demand. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
fuss  is  being  raised  in  this  session  of 
Congress  by  Republicans  and  ."southern 
Democrats  over  a  so-called  financial 
crisis  which  they  are  using  to  justify  cut- 
backs in  domestic  programs.  Factually. 
however,  one  has  everj'  right  to  question 
whether  the  budget  cutters  are  being 
fiscally  responsible  or  merely  using 
economy  to  destroy  antipoverty  meas- 
ures, aid  to  education,  medicare,  social 
security,  and  civil  rights. 

This  conservative  coalition,  under  the 
guise  of  economy,  has  fought  rent  sup- 
plements for  needy  families.  Inserted  a 
States  rights  provision  into  the  aid-to- 
education  bill,  emasculated  the  model 
cities  program,  weakened  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  help  train  deprived  children, 
and  voted  to  sla.sh  .5460  million  from  the 
antipoverty  program 

Such  cuts  are  not  fiscal  responsibility 
for  there  Is  no  sa\ing  in  depriving  our 
neediest  citizens  of  education,  employ- 
ment, health  protection,  and  better  hou.s- 
ing  only  to  end  up  paying  much  more  in 
welfare,  crime,  slums,  urban  decay,  and 
social  disorders.  The  old  saying  "a  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine"  is  still  a  good  one 

Perhaps  we  should  examine  more 
closely  this  fantasy  of  budget  cutting  for 
the  delusion  It  actually  Is  and  not  be 
romanced  Into  accepting  such  cuts  as 
saving  us  from  Increa.sed  taxation  or  re- 
quired by  our  current  financial  situation. 

Charges  of  runaway  expenditures, 
mounting  debt  burdens,  and  ever-In- 
creasing Federal  taxes  are  just  not  true. 

It  is  true  that  over  32  million  Individ- 
uals still  live  in  poverty  but  mo.'=t  Ameri- 
cans are  enjoying  more  prosperity  than 
ever  before.  Their  per.sonal  Income  after 
taxes— and  adjusted  to  1958  dollars- 
has  risen  over  20  percent  since  1961 

In  the  last  5  years  civilian  employment 
has  gained  over  7  million  persons  while 
unemployment  has  decreased  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion In  which  It  rose  from  2.9  percent 
to  5.5  percent. 

Excluding  Vietnam,  expenditures — 
exclusive  of  interest  on  debt,  veterans' 
benefits,  and  civilian  pay  increa.?es — 
have  risen  by  less  than  3  i^orcent  r>er  year 
during  the  last  5  years  despite  a  popu- 
lation Increase  of  over  9'i  million  people. 

Federal  tax  rates  are  actually  lower 
today  than  in  1963.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  rising  State  and  local  taxes  And  de- 
spite unprecedented  prosperity  we  have 
maintained  pricf  stability.  At  the  same 
time  the  national  debt  as  a  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product,  has  de- 
creased— from  57.1  percent  hi  1961  to 
42.8  percent  in  1967. 

Ours  today  Is  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world.  And  we 
have  various  ways  of  meeting  our  fiscal 
problem.  We  can  Increase  our  annual 
economic  growth  and  we  can.  as  a  last  re- 
sort, raise  taxes.  But  if  we  must  raise 


taxes  at  least  we  ought  to  obtain  the  in- 
creases from  those  who  are  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  Above  all  we 
should  not  cut  funds  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled  who  need 
help  more  than  ever.  This  Is  not  only 
sound  economics  but  simple  morality  as 

well. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  rightfully  op- 
pose budget  reductions  wherever  justi- 
fied But  the  issue  before  us  is  one  of 
priorities.  On  what  can  we  spend  less? 
And  where  should  we  not  cut? 

The  current  issue  of  Time  magazine 
gives  good  advice  on  this  Issue  It  op- 
poses penn.vwise  reductions  m  Federal 
educational  aid.  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
war  on  poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  Time  magazine 
wisely  points  out  "the  richest  field  for 
cutting  is  down  on  the  farm"  where  farm 
subsidies,  often  to  the  wealthiest  farm- 
ers, now  amount  to  $3.3  billion  and  rising 
farm  food  prices  constitute  a  strong 
force  for  inflation. 

Also,  a  reduction  in  our  $74.5  billion 
defense  budget  is  recommended,  espe- 
cially in  military  construction,  which  too 
often  is  more  political  than  essential. 

And  finally,  the  budget  cutters  can 
well  take  a  second  look  at  public  work.?, 
where  projects  are  often  located  in  the 
districts  of  those  who  vote  to  cut  anti- 
poverty  funds  while  grabbing  bigger 
chunks  of  the  tax  dollar  for  their  own 
pot  projects. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  know, 
the  entire  Montana  congressional  delega- 
tion has  been  working  hard  this  week 
urging  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
authorized  to  join  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  interests  in  the 
Libby  Dam  area  in  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  airport  at  Kelley  Flats  in  my 
district. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  attached  t-o 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
support  which  I  have  received  from  my 
colleagues  is  greatly  appreciated  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
mv  sincere  gratitude  for  the  support  our 
appeal  has  received  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

A  favorable  vot«  today  would  reverse 
an  earlier  decision  made  in  this  body. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  be  forced  to  use  ap- 
proximately $140,000  in  funds  already 
appropriated  to  construct  a  temporary- 
landing  strip  on  a  site  which  would  later 
be  flooded  by  dam  water  or  to  allow  the 
Corps  to  combine  Its  appropriation  with 
other  funds  available  to  construct  a  per- 
manent airport  which  would  continue  to 
serve  the  rapidly  expanding  Llbby  area 
after  the  dam's  completion. 

The  earlier  decision  to  refuse  author- 
ization did  not  mean  a  saving  of  money. 
It  was  not  economical.  It  was  a  vote  to 
allow  a  project  which,  in  tlie  long  run, 
will  be  extremely  wasteful. 

But.  today  we  have  a  chance  to  vote  for 
the  aid  of  a  small  town  and  a  big  dam. 
The  city  of  Llbby  needs  this  chance  to  be 
linked  to  the  abounding  airways  of  our 
great  Nation  permanently— not  tempo- 
rarily. And  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
various  contractors  will  benefit,  too,  be- 


cause their  work  will  be  more  efficient — 
larger  airplanes  will  be  able  to  land  on 
the  Improved  airport  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  safety  factor  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

On  behalf  of  all  concerned,  and  partic- 
ularly my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  from  Montana.  Senators  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf,  may  I  once 
again  urge  you  to  vote  favorably  for 
Kelley  Flats. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    EXCOMMIT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Albert  I ,  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the 
conference  report? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona  moves  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  14397  to  the 
committee  of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annotmced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it, 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  108,  nays  254,  not  voting  71, 
as  follows : 

[Boll  No    4451 
YEAS — 108 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Astunore 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroymU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burfce.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 


Flynt 

Foimtaln 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gathlngs 

Getty  s 

CJoodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutcliinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCIure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Montgomery 

Myers 


Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Pettis 

PoS 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Randall 

Rartck 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz 

Stucicey 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Wagponner 

Wh  alley 
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WbJtener 
Wiggins 


Arldabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ashley 

Asptnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

^ray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif . 

Burton,  Dtah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

E>khardt 

Edwards,  CallT. 

EUberg 

E.'-lPiiborii 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

PaJIon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fraaer 

FrellriKhuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
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Williams.  Pa. 
Winn 

NAYS— 254 
Oarmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Holiaeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Land  rum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Slay 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mei 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  NY 
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WyUe 
Zloa 


Nateher 

Nedzl 

NU 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poag« 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

PutcbU 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

ReUel 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodtno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rou^ 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Skubttz 

Slack. 

Smltfi,  Iowa 

Smltfi,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelgftr,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubldefleld 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernswi 

Tunnegr 

Udall  : 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk  t 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Warn  pier 

Whales 

White - 

Whlttsn 

Wldnafi 

Wilson; 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablo<kl 
Zwaclt 


Abbltt 
Adams 

Aniiunzlo 
Arends 
.■Vsh  brook 
Elatps 
BoUl.-.g 
Hrcxjm  field 
Brown,  C'aJlf 
Celler 


NOT  VOTTNG — 71  '. 

Ford,  Cferald  R. 


Colmer 

Corbett 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 


F^iqua  • 

Gardner 

Gray 

Orlfflthfl 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hardy 

HarrlstHi 

I 

s 


Harsha 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hoamer 

Hungate 

Jones,  Mo. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

McPaU 

MaUllard 


Martin 

Nichols 

Puclnskl 

Relnecke 

Res  nick 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Onge 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 


Stratton 
SulUvan 
Taicott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

Wyatt 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Hicks  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado 
against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for,  with  Mr.  Corbett 
against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  BClng  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Gumey  for,  with  Mr.  Bates  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for.  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Arends 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  I»uclnskl  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.     Rhodes     of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Taicott. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  walls  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Herlong. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mrs  Grif- 
fiths. 

Mr.  BROCK  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  QROVER  and  LIPSCOMB 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  3:  Page  3. 
line  10,  strike  out  "$1,612,500,000"  and  Insert 
"tl,980.000.000,". 

MOTION     OFTTRED    BT     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert  the 
following:  'H. 773,000.000;  Provided,  That 
those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  that  set  mandatory 
funding  levels  for  programs  newly  author- 
ized therein  shall  not  be  effective  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  4.  line  12 
Insert  the  following:  '  ' 

"SENATE" 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
amendments  numbered  4,  5,  6.  7.  8,  9,  10, 
11,  and  14  all  deal  with  matters  pertain- 
ing only  to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  other  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  4,  line  14, 

insert  the  following: 

"ADMINI3TRATI\T:    and    CLERlCAl,    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

"Effective  January  1,  1968.  the  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  shall  be  increased  to  that  allowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
Ave  million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded  five  million  inhabitants;  and 
that  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shall  be 
Increased  to  that  allowed  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  seven  million, 
the  population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
seven  million  inhabitants." 

Senate  amendment  No  6:  Page  6,  ime  1, 
Insert  the  following: 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

"Effective  January  1,  1968.  the  Secretary 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  assistant 
repwrter  of  debates  at  not  to  exceed  $17,860 
gross  per  annum." 

Senate  Amendment  No.  7:  Page  6,  ime  6, 
Insert  the  following: 

"CONnNGENT   EXPENSES   OF  THE 
SENATE" 

Senate  Amendment  No.  8:  Page  5.  line  6, 
Insert  the  following: 

"PoujiNC   Documents 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Folding 
Documents',  $8,000." 

Senate  Amendment  No.  9:  Page  5,  line  9, 
Insert   the   following: 

"Postage  Stamps 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  airmail  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  Senators  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  $9,040:  Provided. 
That  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each 
Senator  from  a  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  shall  be  allowed  an  adcUtlonal  »80. 
and  each  Senator  from  a  State  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  shaU  be  allowed  an  addi- 
tional $100." 

Senate  Amendment  No.  10:  Page  6.  line  3, 
Insert  the  following: 

"CAPITOL    Btm-DINCS" 

Senate  Amendment  No.  11:  Page  6,  line  7, 
Insert   the    following: 
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•'SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDINGS 


"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Senate 
Office  Buildings',  $231,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until   expended." 

Senate  Amendment  No.  14:  Page  6.  line  16. 
insert  the  following: 

"ADMINISTRATrvE     PROVISION 

"The  second  paragraph  under  the  heading 
■Senate  Office  Buildings'  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1966  (79  Stat. 
1147) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$7,700'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$8,200'." 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Senate  amendments  be  di.spen.sed 
with  and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

MOTION      OFFERED      BY      MR.      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
aiotion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  and  14,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  7,  line  22, 
Insert : 

"Sec.  602.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Libby 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  Montana  may 
be  used  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $140,000 
in  participation  with  local  interests  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  facility  at  Kelley 
Flats,  Montana,  in  a  manner  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Change  the 
section  number  In  said  amendment  from 
"Sec.  602"  to  "Sec.  502." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  on  the  several  mo- 
tions was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEAVE   TO   REVISE    AND   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  conference  report  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  ERO.M   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  it,s  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 


H.B.  10397.  An  act.  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be   (James  Be  Roelllg). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  13042.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  annou:.ced  tiiat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964 
(78  Stat.  900),  providing  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HR. 
12080 1  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  sy.'^tem. 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  and  programs  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  prevent,  abate,  and  con- 
trol sir  pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  certain  records  of  the  US. 
Government,"  appointed  Mr.  Monroney 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  for  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States. 


engrcssed   aiid   read   a   third   time,   was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  Xo  reco:.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FIXING  THE  TIME  OF  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  SECOND  SESSION,  90TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  960'  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  960 
Joint  resolution  establishing  that  the  second 

regular  session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress 

convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  January  15, 

1968 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Sfafe.?  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  shall 
begin  at  noon  on  Monday.  January  15,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONTTRENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  PERKLNS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  I  H.R.  7819  to  strengthen  and 
improve  proprams  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chJl- 
dren  and  children  m  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Departm^ent  of  De- 
fense, by  extendmp  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  procram,  by  pro- 
vidiiie  assistance  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational plaixnmg.  a;;d  by  improving  pro- 
grams of  education  for  the  handicapped  : 
to  improve  authority  for  assistance  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and 
for  other  purposes: 

CONrEHENCE  REPORT  I  H.  Rept.  No.  1049  I 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amer.dments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bi;i  iHR 
7819)  to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
ii.ssistance  for  elementx^ry  and  secondary  ecu- 
cation  by  extending  authority  for  aliocatloa 
of  funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  chUdren  in  overseas  depender.ts 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  ex- 
tending and  ajnecdmg  the  Natloij-n;  Teacher 
Corps  program,  by  providing  ass;Ei.ance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and  by 
Improving  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  Improve  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  In  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster, 
and  for  other  purpxiseE.  h&%ing  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate    amendment    Insert   the   following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967'". 

administiutio.n 
Sec  2.  Rules,  regulations.  gnldelineE.  or 
other  published  Interpretations  or  orders  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  or  by  any  official  of  such  agen- 
cies. In  connection  wnth.  or  affecting,  the 
administration  of  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act 
shall  contain  Imniediately  followl.ng  each 
substantive  provision  cf  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines.  Interpretations  or  orders. 
citations  to  the  partic\i,ar  tectlcn  or  sections 
of  statutory  law  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  such  provision  is  based.  All  such  rules. 
regulations,  guidelines,  interpretations,  or 
orders  shall  be  uniformly  applied  and  en- 
forced throughout  the  fifty  States. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1965,  AND  RELATED  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Part  A— AMENDME^•TS  to  Tttle  I  or  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Education  Act  or 
1965 

PBOVISIONS    RELA-nNG    TO    SCHOOLS    rOR    INDIAN 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  101.  The  third  sentence  cf  section 
203(a)(1)(A)    of   the  Act  of  September   SO, 
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1950  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress) . 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1968, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,". 

RAISING  THE  DOLXAS  LIMITATION  rOOr  STATE  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES  VNDEB  TTTLE  U  OF 
PUBLIC    LAW    874  \ 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1967,  section  207(b)  t2  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Publlo  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$150,000 '. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PAY- 
MENTS ON  ACCOUNT  OF  NEGLECTED  OR  DELIN- 
QUENT   CHILDREN 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  aof  section 
203(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  tha^  such  In- 
stitutions operated  by  the  United- States)  " 
Immediately  after  "living  In  Institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  chlldren"j  and  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (5)  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)". 

(b)  Section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(8)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

(CI  Section  206(a)(3)  and  sectlQn  207(b) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  205(a)(5)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  205(a)(6)".       ; 

CONrORMINO  AMENDMENTS  TO  MA^E  STATE 
OH  NATIONAL  AVERAUE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDI- 
TURE OPTION  AVAILABLE  TO  STAT^  AGENCY 
PROGRAMS    UNDER    TITLE    I 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  203(a)(6)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  UnltejS  States" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fpllowlng: 
"average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  t^at  State 
or,  if  greater.  In  the  United  States"i 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (7) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Insert&ig  after 
"average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  thit  State" 
the  following:  "or.  If  greater.  In  the  United 
States".  r 

(b)(1)  Section  203(a)(2)  of  8U(d»  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  jsentenco 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  203(a)  (6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State,  or  in 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  aa  defined  in  section  303(6)  (A)  In 
the  State,  or  in  the  United  States  (which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  as 
the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  euch  preceding 
year." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (2) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (6) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter 
In  the  parentheses  immediately  after  "United 
States". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1969. 

USE     OF    RECENT    CASELOAD     DATA 

Sec.  105.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
203(d)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress),  is 


amended  by  striking  out  "latest  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  data,  whichever  Is  later"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

JOINT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  EDUCATION  AIDES 
AND     PROFESSIONAL     STAFF 

Sec.  106.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•'(11)  in  the  case  of  projects  Involving  the 
use  of  education  aides,  the  local  educational 
agency  sets  forth  well-developed  plans  pro- 
viding for  coordinated  programs  of  training 
in  which  education  aides  and  the  professional 
staff  whom  they  are  assisting  will  piinlclpate 
together." 

ADJUSTMENTS    WHEN    NECESSITATED    BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(c)  of  the  Act  of  Septemt>er  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  208.  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968.  June  30. 
1969.  and  June  30.  1970,  they  shall  be  50 
per  centum  and  »3,000,  respectively." 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADJUSTMENTS    WHERE    NECESSITATED    BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  208.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  the  payments  provided 
in  this  part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full 
the  total  amounts  which  all  local  and  State 
educational  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  part  for  such  year — 

"(1)  the  amount  available  for  each  grant 
to  a  State  agency  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (5).  (6),  or  (7)  of  section  203(a) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  grant  as 
computed    under   such    paragraph; 

"(2)  allocations  shall  be  made  to  local 
educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of  com- 
putations. In  accordance  with  section  203 
(a)  (2)  as  reduced  ratably,  except  that — 

"(A)  until  appropriations  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  maximum  grants  as  computed  by 
usln^  a  low-Income  factor  of  $2,000,  the  low- 
income  factor  (referred  to  in  section  203 
(c) )  for  such  year  shall  be  $2,000;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  available  for 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  within 
each  State  shall  be  not  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate amount  allocated  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  such  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  untU  the 
total  appropriations  for  that  flscai  year  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000,000  for   part  A   of  title   I; 

"(3)  the  amount  available  for  pvayments 
to  each  State  educational  agency  for  the 
purposes  of  section  207(b)  shall  be  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amounts 
available  within  that  State  ptirsuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  thtui  the  minimum  amount 
provided  for  In  section  207(b)(2). 
In  case  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  payments  under  this  part  for  that 
year,  such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  aame  basis  that  they  were 
reduced.  In  order  to  permit  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  all  appropriations  made  to  carry 
out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  may  set 
dates  by  which  (1)  State  educational  agen- 
cies must  certify  to  him  the  amounts  for 
which  the  applications  of  educational  agen- 
cies have  been  or  will  be  approved  by  the 
State,  and  (2)  State  educational  agencies 
referred  to  in  section  203(a)(6)  must  file 
applications.  If  the  maximum  grant  a  local 
educational  agency  or  an  agency  referred  to 


In  section  203(a)(6)  would  receive  (after 
any  ratable  reduction  which  may  have  been 
required  under  the  first  sentence  of  tM» 
section)  is  more  than  an  amount  which  the 
State  educational  agency  determines,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  such  agency  will  use.  the  ex- 
cess amount  shall  be  made  available  first  to 
educational  agencies  in  that  State.  Deter- 
minations of  the  educational  agencies  to 
which  such  excess  amounts  shall  l>e  made 
available  shall  be  made  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  which  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  excess  amount* 
will  be  made  available  to  other  eligible  edu- 
cational agencies  with  the  greatest  need,  for 
the  purpose  of,  where  appropriate,  redressing 
Inequities  Inherent  in.  or  mitigating  hard- 
ships caused  by,  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(a) 
as  a  result  of  such  factors  as  popul.itlon 
shifts  and  changing  economic  circumstances. 
In  the  event  excess  amounts  remain  after 
carrying  out  the  preceding  two  sentences 
of  this  section,  such  excess  amounts  shall 
l>e  distributed  among  the  other  States  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  prescrlt)e  for  use 
by  local  educatlon.al  agencies  in  such  States 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  respective  State  educational 
agencies  shall  prescribe." 

SPECIAL    INCEa^rrVE    GRANTS 

Sec.  loa.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress),  is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "Part  A — Basic  Grants"  Im- 
mediately after  the  heading  of  such  title; 

(2)  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  it 
apptetLTs  In  sections  201  through  208  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "this  part": 

(3)  Inserting  "Part  C — General  Provi- 
sions" Immediately  before  the  section  head- 
ing of  section  209; 

(4)  redesignating  sections  209  through 
214  and  references  thereto  ae  sections  231 
through  236:  and 

(5)  inserting  after  section  208  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Pabt  B — Incentive  Grants 
"special  incentive  grants 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  A  special  incentive  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  yeoj*  beginning 
after  June  30.  1968.  to  the  State  educational 
agency  of  each  State  whicli  has  an  effort  in- 
dex for  liie  preceding  fiscal  year  that  exceed* 
the  national  effort  index  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  special  incentive  grant  shall 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  amount  of 
$1  for  each  0.01  per  centum  by  which  such 
State's  effort  Index  for  such  year  exceeds  the 
natlonaJ  effort  index  for  sucii  year  tlmee  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  counted  for 
purp>oeee  of  entitling  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  such  State  to  basic  grants  in  ac- 
cordance with  clauses  (2),  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
of  section  203(a)  of  this  Act.  If  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  eo  determined  for  all  the  States 
exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  part  for  any  flsc€il  year,  such  amounts 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  No  State  agency 
siiall  receive  in  any  year  a  grant  pursuant  to 
this  section  which  is  in  excess  of  15  p^r 
centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  such  year  for  the  purpoee  of  thLs  section. 
The  State  educational  agency  shall  distribute 
such  grant  to  those  local  educational  agencies 
in  such  State  which  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  additional  funds,  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  section  205(a) .  and  amounts  so  distributed 
shall  be  used  by  ^uch  agencies  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  governing  the  use  of 
grants  to  such  agencies  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  containlne  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of   this  section.  Tb« 
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oommissloner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
luch  an  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'State  effort  index'  means  the  per  cen- 
tum expressing  the  raUo  of  expenditures  from 
all  non-Federal  sources  in  a  State  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to  the 
total  personal  Income  In  such  State,  and  the 
tenn  'national  effort  index'  means  the  per 
centum  expressing  the  raUo  of  such  expendi- 
tures In  all  States  to  the  total  personal  in- 
come in  all  States. 

•■(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $50,000,000  each 
for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

(b)  Sections  232  and  233(a)  of  such  Act 
(u  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  206(b)"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
206(b)  or  221(b)". 

agricultural  workers 

Sic.  109.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  shall 
be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a  child 
for  a  period,  not  in  excess  of  five  years,  during 
which  he  resides  In  the  area  served  by  the 
agency  carrying  on  a  program  or  project 
under  this  subsection." 

BtDESIGNATING    SECTION    NUMBERS    IN     TITLE    U 
or    PXTBLlC    LAW    874 

Sec.  110.  F\)r  the  purpose  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion between  references  to  section  ntimbers 
of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  references  to  sec- 
tion numbers  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  874. 
Elghty-flrst  Congress  (which  latter  title  is 
also  generally  cited  as  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
•.ary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965), 
sections  201  through  208.  221.  and  231 
through  236  of  Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
101  through  108,  121.  and  131  through  136. 
respectively,  and  all  references  to  any  such 
section  In  tliat  or  any  other  law.  or  in  any 
rule,  regtilatlon.  order,  or  agreement  of  the 
United  States  are  amended  so  as  to  refer  to 
such  section  ae  so  redesignated. 

STUDY    OF    IMPACT    OF    CHILDREN    LIVING 
IN    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Sec.  ill.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
Uon.  and  Welfare  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
burden  imposed  on  a  local  educaUonal 
agency  by  the  presence  of  low-rent  public 
housing  within  the  boundaries  of  its  school 
district.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  or  before 
May  15.  1968.  Such  report  shall  Include  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

COMPLLAJiCE    WITH    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    OF     1984 

Sec  112  Section  182  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-750,  Eighty-ninth  Congreas,  Ifl 
amended  by  striking  the  p>erlod  at  the  end  of 
section  182.  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  oolon 
and  the  following  language:  -Provided.  That, 
for  the  purpose  of  deternrilnlng  whether  a 
local  educational  agency  Is  In  compliance 
with  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(Public  Law  88-352),  compliance  by  such 
agency  with  a  final  order  or  Judgment  of  a 
Federal  court  for  the  desegregaUon  of  the 
school  or  school  system  operated  by  such 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  compliance 
with  such  title  VI,  insofar  as  the  matters 
covered  In  the  order  or  Judgment  are  con- 
cerned." 


STUDY   OF  DATA  VSED  TO  ESTABLISH 

ENTl  TLEM  ENTS 

Sec.  113.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  to- 
gether, shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  on  or  be- 
fore May  1.  1968,  a  report  setting  forth  a 
method  of  determining  the  information 
necessary  to  establish  entitlements  within 
each  of  the  several  States  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  on  the  basis  of  data  later  than 
1960.  Such  report  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  necessary  to  permit  the 
adoption  of  such  method. 

ADDITION    TO    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 
REPORT 

Sec.  114.  Section  134  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  Its  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  be  made  not  later  than 
January  31.  1969,  the  Council  shall  report 
specifically  on  which  of  the  various  compen- 
satory education  programs  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  of  other  public  and  private  educational 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  children, 
hold  the  highest  promise  for  raising  the  edu- 
cational attainment  of  these  educationally 
deprived  children." 
Part   B — Amendments   to   Title   n   of  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

OF  1965 

EXTENDING  FOR  TWO  YEARS  PROVISIONS  RELATTNO 
TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN  AND  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  121.  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30, 
1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1969". 

Part  C — Revision  of  Tttle  III  of  Elementary 
AND  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Sec.  131.  "ntle  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"TITLE       III— SUPPLEMENTARY      EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTERS   AND  SERVICES 

"appropriations    AtrrHORIZED 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, to  stlmuiate  and  assist  In  the  provision 
of  vitally  needed  educational  services  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality,  and 
to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  development 
and  establishment  of  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  1966; 
$175,000,000  for  the  flscai  year  ending  June 
30,  1967:  $500,000,000  for  the  flscai  year  end- 
lug  June  30,  1968;  $512,600,000  for  the  flscai 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;  and  $550,000,000 
for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  In 
addition,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  flscai  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  flscai 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  SUte  plans,  the  activities 
or  advisory  councils,  and  the  evaluation  and 
dissemination  activities  required  under  this 

Utle. 

"allotment  among  states 

"Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  There  ifl  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  flscai  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 


grants  under  this  title.  The  Commissioner 
shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  If.ands.  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Utle.  In  addiuon  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  he 
shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  (A)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  amount  necessary 
to  provide  programs  and  projects  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  tills  title  for  individuals  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  (B)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  amount  necessary  for 
such  assistance  for  children  and  teachers  in 
the  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  terms  upon  which 
payments  for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  title  for  any  flscai  year 
pursuant  to  section  301(b).  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  $200,000  to  each  State  and 
shall  allot  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  flve  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States,  and 

"(B)  He  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  flve  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  bv  the  Commissioner  on  t 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

■•(c)  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  subsecUon  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  lor  which  that 
amount  is  available  shall  be  available  lor 
grants  pursuant  to  secUon  306  in  such  State, 
and  If  not  so  needed  may  be  reallotted  or 
used  for  grants  pursuant  tc  section  306  in 
other  States.  Funds  available  for  reallotment 
may  be  reallotted  from  time  to  Ume.  on  such 
dates  during  that  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner mav  fix,  among  other  States  in  propor- 
Uon  to  'the  amounts  originally  allotted 
among  those  States  under  subsecUon  la) 
for  that  vear,  but  with  the  proportionat* 
amount  for  any  of  the  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Commissioner  estimates  that  Stat*  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  period:  and 
the  total  of  these  reductions  may  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secUon  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  it  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  ici  for  any 
fiscal  vear  shall  remain  available  for  grants 
during'  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"USES    OF    rEDERAL    FUNDS 

"Sec  303.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  subsecUon  (b) .  be  available  only  for  gr^^iM 
in  accordance  with  applications  approved 
pursuant  to  this  title  lor — 
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"(1)  planning  for  and  taking  other  stepa 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  provide  supplementary 
educational  activities  and  services  described 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  Including  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  so  developed; 

"(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
exemplary  and  Innovative  educational  pro- 
grams (Including  dual-enrollment  programs 
and  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary  fa- 
cilities) for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
adoption  of  new  educational  programs  (In- 
cluding those  described  in  section  503(4) 
and  special  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren)  In  the  schools  of  the  State;  and 

■■(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  programs  or  proj- 
ects. Including  the  least  or  construction  of 
necessary  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  equipment,  designed  to  enrich  the 
programs  of  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  edu- 
cational experience  to  persons  of  varying  tal- 
ents and  needs  by  providing,  especially 
through  new  and  Improved  approaches,  sup- 
plementary educatlonai  services  and  activi- 
ties, such  as — 

"(A)  comprehensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, remedial  Instruction,  and  school 
health,  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, social  work,  and  other  services  de- 
signed to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to 
enter,  remain  In.  or  reenter  educational  pro- 
grams. Including  the  provision  of  special  edu- 
cational programs  and  study  areas  during 
periods  when  schools  are  not  regularly  In 
session; 

"(B)  comprehensive  academic  services  and. 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education; 

"(C)  specialized  instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  Interested  In  studjing 
advanced  scientific  subjects,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  academic  subjects  which 
are  not  taught  In  the  local  schools  or  which 
can  be  provided  more  effectively  on  a  central- 
ized basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped or  of  preschool  age; 

"(D)  making  available  modern  educatlonai 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel. 
Including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  benefit  of  children  In 
public  and  other  nonprofit  schoolSr  organi- 
zations, and  institutions; 

"(E)  developing,  producing,  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
room and  other  educational  use; 

"(P)  In  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  but  which  la  nevertheless  uQable  to 
meet  critical  educational  needs  (iBcludlng 
preschool  education),  because  some  or  all  of 
its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded,  obsolete, 
or  unsafe,  initiating  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  meet  those 
needs,  particularly  those  which  wl^  result 
In  more  effective  use  of  existing  facilities. 

"(G)  providing  special  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  persona  who  are  In.or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  otherwise 
Isolated  from  normal  educational  opportuni- 
ties, including,  where  appropriate.  th«  provi- 
sion of  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment,  special  home  study  course,  radio, 
television,  and  related  forma  of  ins^uctlon, 
bilingual  education  methods,  and  -visiting 
teachers'  programs; 

"(H)  encouraging  community  invc^ement 
In  educational  programs;   and 

"(I)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  or  projects  which  meet  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  uses  ^eclfled 
In  subsection  (a),  funds  approprlarted  for 
carrying  out  this  title  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  proper  and  efficient  admlnistriktlon  of 
State  plans; 

"(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  asalBtance  and  the  services  of  experta 
and  consultants  to  assist  the  advisory  coun- 

s 

f 
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ells  authorized  by  thla  title  In  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities;  and 

"(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"applications  fob   grants CONDITIONS   FOB 

APPROVAl. 

"Skc.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  State  plan  or  by  the 
Commissioner  for  a  supplementary  educa- 
tional center  or  service  program  or  project 
may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  and  then  only  If  there 
la  satisfactory  assurance  that,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  that  program  or  project  there  has 
been,  and  In  the  establishment  and  carrying 
out  thereof  there  will  be.  participation  of 
persons  broadly  representative  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  area 
to  be  served.  The  term  'cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources'  includes  State  educatlonai 
agencies.  institutlonB  of  higher  education, 
nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  mu- 
seums, musical  and  artistic  organizations, 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  resources.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  only  upon  application  to 
the  appropriate  State  educatlonai  agency  or 
to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
Such  applications  shall — 

••(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  win  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  303(a)  and 
provide  for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  programs; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purpoees  described  In  section  303(a), 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(4)  provide.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  which  includes 
a  project  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
facilities,  satisfactory  assurance  that — 

"(A)  reasonable  pro\'l&lon  has  been  made, 
consistent  with  the  other  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities,  for  areas  in  such  facilities 
which  are  adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural 
activities, 

"(B)  upon  completion  of  the  construction, 
title  to  the  iacUltles  will  be  In  a  State  or  local 
educatlonai   agency. 

"(C)  In  developing  plans  for  such  facilities, 
(1)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  excel- 
lence of  architecture  and  design  and  to  the 
inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  representing 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project),  and  (U)  there  will  be  compliance 
with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  or  approve  in  order  to  insure  that, 
to  the  extent  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  such  facili- 
ties are  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons,  and 

"(D)  the  requirements  of  section  310  will 
be  compiled  with; 

"(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
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improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  In  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  accew 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  venflca- 
tlon  of  such  reports. 

•■(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  under  this  title  may  bt 
approved  only  if  It  Is  consistent  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and— 

"(1)  meets  the  requlremenu  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  provides  that  the  program  or  pro- 
ject for  which  application  Is  made — 

"(A)  vrtll  utilize  the  best  available  talent* 
and  resources  and  will  substantially  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  tvpe  provided 
by  the  program  or  project,  makes  provuion 
for  the  participation  of  such  children;  and 

"(3)  has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts. 

"(c)  Amendment*  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  reguLitlons,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  oriel- 
nal  applications. 

"STATE     ADVISOBT     COITNCILS     AND     STATE     PLANS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  (1)  Any  Stete  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
a  State  plan  under  this  Utle  shall  (A)  estab- 
lUh  within  its  SUte  educatlonai  agency  a 
State  advisory  council  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'State  advisory  council')  which 
meets  the  requlremenu  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2),  (B)  set  dates  before  which  local 
educatlonai  agencies  must  have  submitted 
appllcauons  for  grants  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  and  (C)  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, through  Its  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  at  such  time  and  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  nec- 
essary. The  Commissioner  may.  by  regulation, 
set  uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications. 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  council,  estab- 
Ushed  pursuant  to  paragraph   (1),  shall— 

"(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  and  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the 
State  (as  defined  In  section  304(a) )  and  of 
the  public,  Including  persons  representative 
of — 

"(1)  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"(11)   institutions  of  higher  education,  and 

"(ill)  areas  of  professional  comi>etence  in 
dealing  with  children  needing  special  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  educatlonai  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan.  Including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  under  such  Sute 
plan; 

"(C)  review,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  State  educational  agency  on  the  action 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to.  each  application 
for  a  grant  under  the  State  plan: 

"(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

"(E)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  a  report  of  lu  activities, 
recommendations,  and  evaluations,  together 
with  such  additional  comments  as  the  State 
educational  agency  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  established  pursuant  to  this  title,  at 
such  times,  in  such  form,  and  In  such  detail, 
as  the  Secretary  noay  prescribe;  and 

"(F)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  if  be 
determines  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 
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"(1)  sets  forth  a  program  (Including  edu- 
cational needs,  and  their  basis,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  In  meeting  such 
educational  needs)  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  section  307(a)  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  Imjjrovement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  through  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  programs  or  projects 
in  accordance  with  sections  303  and  304. 
Provided.  That,  in  the  case  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  that  also  is  a  local  educatlonai 
agency.  Its  approval  of  a  program  or  project 
to  be  carried  out  by  it  In  the  latter  capacity 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be  deemed 
an  award  of  a  grant  by  it  upon  application 
of  a  local  educational  agency  If  the  Stale 
plan  contains,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
otherwise  required  by  this  section,  provi- 
sions and  assurances  (applicable  to  such  pro- 
gram or  project)  that  are  fully  equivalent  to 
those  otherwise  required  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency; 

"(2)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures,  including  the  qualifi- 
cations for  personnel  having  responsibilities 
In  the  administration  of  the  plan  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by 
regulation; 

"(3)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on 
consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and  population 
of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  the  p>opulation  wltliln  the 
State,  and  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in 
different  geographic  areas  and  In  different 
populaUon  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  In 
section  303,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
local  educatlonai  agencies  serving  such  per- 
sons to  provide  such  services  and  activities; 

"(4)  prov.des  for  giving  sptecial  considera- 
tion to  the  application  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  unable 
to  meet  critical  educational  needs,  Including 
preschool  education  for  four-  and  flve-year- 
olds  and  Including  where  appropriate  bi- 
lingual education,  because  some  or  all  of  its 
schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  (as  a  re- 
sult of  growth,  or  shifts  In  enrollment  or 
otherwise) ,  obsolete,  or  unsafe; 

"(5)  provides  that.  In  approving  applica- 
Oons  for  grants  for  programs  or  projects, 
applications  proposing  to  carry  out  programs 
or  projects  planned  under  this  title  will  re- 
ceive sp>eclal  consideration; 

"(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projects,  by  the  SUte  ad\-isory  council, 
supported  under  the  State  plan  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  (B)  for  appropriate 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tions and  other  Information  pertaining  to 
such  programs  or  projects,  and  (C)  for  adopt- 
ing, where  appropriate,  promising  educa- 
tional practices  developed  through  such 
programs  or  projects; 

"(7)  provides  that  not  lees  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State  re- 
ceives to  carry  out  the  plan  In  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  303(a) ; 

"(8)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  In  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  special  programs  or 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children; 

"(9)  seta  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  Utle 
for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  commingled 
with  State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical, 
increase  the  fiscal  effort  (determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner,  by  regulation)  that  would,  in 


the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
by  the  applicant  for  educatlonai  purposes: 

"(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title: 

"(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Informations,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  In  the  areas  served  by  programs  or 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  and 
In  the  State  as  a  whole,  including  reports  of 
evaluations  made  In  accordance  with  objec- 
tive measurements  under  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6) .  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  rejx)rts; 

"(12)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  (or  amendment 
thereof)  (3)  regarding  the  proposed  final  dis- 
position thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without 
first  affording  the  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  submitting  such  application  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing; and 

"(13)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

"(CI  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds 
that  a  State  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  Is  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  approve  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
is  in  compliance  with  such  requirements  and 
make  available  (pursuant  to  section  307)  to 
that  State  that  ptart  of  the  State's  allotment 
which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  p«irt  of  the  plan  so  approved.  The 
remainder  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
Is  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section  may 
be  made  available  to  such  State  only  If  the 
unapproved  portion  of  that  State  plan  has 
been  so  modified  as  to  bring  the  plan  into 
compliance  with  svich  requirements:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  made  available  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
amount  which  the  State  Is  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  A  State  which  has  had  a  State  plan 
approved  for  any  fiscal  year  may  receive  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  stich  plan  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  its 
allotment  pursuant  to  section  302  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  plus  for 
such  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  such 
p>art  of  the  remainder  of  such  allotment  as 
Is  not  used  pursuant  to  section  306. 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
suljsectlon  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
tiiat  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  plan  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  305  or  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  a  local  educational 
agency  approved  pursuant  to  section  304,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  title  (or,  In  his  discretion, 
that  the  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
make  further  payments  under  this  title  to 
specified  local  educational  agencies  affected 


by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply  Until 
he  Is  BO  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title,  or  pay- 
ments by  the  State  educational  agency  under 
this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
paragraph  ( 2 1 .  such  State  may  ulthm  60 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 

"(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(C)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  TTie  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  (1)  If  any  local  educational  agencv  la 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  State 
educational  agency  with  respect  to  approval 
of  an  application  by  such  local  agency  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  local  agency 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action 
or  notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  The  State  educatlonai  agency 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  based  its  action  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  Umted  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  State  educational  agency  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  State  educational 
agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its  prevlotis 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"SPECIAL    PEOGEAM.S    AND    PEOJECTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  From  the  portion  described 
In  subsection  (c)  of  the  amount  allotted  to 
any  State,  pursuant  to  section  302.  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304.  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  such  Stat*  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  which  meet  the  purposes 
of  section  303  and  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency  in  a  State  which  has 
a  State  plan  approval,  hold  promise  of  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  critical  educatlonai  problems  common  to 
all  or  several  States.  The  Commissioner  may 
not  approve  an  application  under  this  section 
unless  the  application  has  been  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  for 
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comment  and  recommendation  wlthr"  reepect 
to  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioner regarding  the  disposition  of  the  appli- 
cation. . 

"(b)  Not  less  than  15  per  centucl  of  the 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  chlldrerE 

"(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  not  In  excess  of  25  per  centien  of  a 
State's  allotment  shall  be  available  =for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  only  such  part, 
not  in  excess  of  25  per  centum,  of  such  allot- 
ment shall  be  available  as  Is  necevary  to 
continue  toward  completion  pro^eds  pur- 
suant to  this  section  In  such  State  which 
were  Initiated  prior  to  such  fiscal  year  except 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  any  portion  of  a  State's  allotmenft  which 
is  not  available  for  grants  under  an  approved 
State  plan  shall  be  available  for  grants  In 
such  State  under  this  section.  i 

"PAYMENTS  f 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Prom  the  allotment  to  each 
State  pursuant  to  section  302.  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State,  which  has  had  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  305  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its  Stste  plan 
as  approved. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authored  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary  for  the 
activities  described  In  section  303(b),  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  except  that  (1)  the  total 
of  such  payments  shall  not  be  In  e]B;ess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  7(4  per  centunj  of  Its 
allotment  for  that  fiscal  year  or  fl 50,000 
($50,000  In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands) ,  whichever  Is  greater,  and 
(2)  In  such  payment,  the  amount  ptld  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  -during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  c*ntum 
of  Its  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year  or  MOO, 000 
($35,000  In  the  case  of  the  Commonw^lth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever  Is  gremter. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  apqjroved 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  amount  aieces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  program  or  project 
pursuant  to  such  application.  = 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(e)  No  payments  shall  be  made  untjer  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  or  to 
any  State  unless  the  Commissioner  fisds.  In 
the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency,  that 
the  combined  fiscal  eCTort  of  that  agency  and 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  by  that  agency  Jor  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year  or.  tn  the 
case  of  a  State,  that  the  fiscal  effort  of  that 
State  for  State  aid  (as  defined  by  regulation) 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free  public 
education  In  that  State  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such  fl.scal  effort 
for  State  aid  for  the  second  preceding  fljscal 
year.  i 

"recovery  or  payments        'i 
•Sec.    308.    If    within    twenty    years *after 
completion    of   any   construction    for   which 
Federal   funds  have   been   paid   undet  this 
tltlfr— 

"(a)  the  owner  of  th»  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 
"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  us«d  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner   determines    In    accordance    with 

s 
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regulations  that  there  U  good  cause  for  re- 
Icasmg  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  facility  Is  situated. 

"national  aovisort  coiTNcn, 
"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  President  shall,  by  Jan- 
uary 31,   1968.  appoint  a  National   Advisory 
Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Serv- 
ices which  shall — 

"(1)  review  the  administration  of,  general 
regulations  for.  and  operation  of  this  title, 
including  its  effectiveness  In  meeting  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  303; 

"(2)  review,  e.aluate,  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  reports  sub- 
mitted pursant  to  section  305(a)(2)(E): 

"(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof;   and 

"(4)  malce  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  title,  and  its  administra- 
tion and  operation. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members,  a  majority  of  whMn  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  United  States 
including  at  least  one  p>erson  who  has  pro- 
fessional competence  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three 
years  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  ini- 
tial members,  four  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year  each  and  four  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and 
(2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portion 
only.  When  requested  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Bhall  engage  such  technical  and  prt)fesslonal 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council,  and  shall  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  It  may 
require   to  carry   out  its   functions. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  reoonxmendatlons 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  tlUe)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year.  The  President  is  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  may  have  with 
resi>ect  to  such  report. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  tiie  United 
States  shall,  while  ser\-ing  on  business  of 
the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Preetdent,  but 
not  exceeding  $J00  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  bu.slness  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  secUon  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  penons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"iJlBOR  STANDARDS 
"Sec.  310.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 


Act.  as  amended  (40  U.SC.  276a— 276a-5) 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
si>ect  to  the  labor  standards  8p>eclfled  In  thU 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(16  FJci.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.SC.  276c;." 
ettecttve  date 

Sec.  132.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sec. 
tlon  131  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1968,  except 
as  specifically  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)  That  part  of  section  305(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  by  section  131,  concerning 
State  advisory  councils,  and  section  309  of 
such  Act,  as  so  amended,  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  201(b) 
of  such  Act,  as  so  amended,  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  take  such  steps  u 
he  may  deem  appropriate  in  order  to  prepare 
to  Implement  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 131. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Tftle  V  of  thx 
Elementary  and  Secondart  Education  or 
1905 

duration  or  and  funds  fob  tttle 
Sec.  141.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Section  501  fb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$65,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
»80,000.000  each  far  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  June  30,  1970". 

INCLUSION  or  trust  TERRrroRY  or  pacific 

ISLANDS 

Sec.  142.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  602(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  relating  to  apportionment  of  appro- 
priations, are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "Samoa."  and  by  Inserting  ".  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
.ifter  "Virgin  Islands". 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (J)  of  secUon  701  of  such 
Act,  defining  the  term  "State",  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  purposes  of  title  n 
and  title  Ul,  such  term  Includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  for  purposes  of  titles 
II,  m,  and  V  such  term  also  Includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(2)  Such  section  701  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  except  when  otherwise  speci- 
fied" Immediately  after  "As  used  in  titles  n 
m.  and  V  of  this  Act". 

REVISION    or    APPORTIONMENT    roBMTTLA 

Sec  143.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  Of  secUon  602 1  a)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  remainder  of  such 
per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
public  school  pupils  in  the  State  bears  to 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In  all  the 
SUtes,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him  " 

ENCOURAGEMKNT    OF    USB    or    AUXI1.IART 
PTRSONNEI, 

Sec  144  Section  603  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7).  (8),  (B), 
(10).  and   (11)    as   (8).   (8).   (10).   (11),  and 
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(12 1  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
'■(7)  programs  and  other  activities  spe- 
ctflcally  designed  to  encourage  the  full  and 
adequate  utilization  and  acceptance  of  aux- 
iliary personnel  (such  as  teacher  aides)  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  a  per- 
nianent  basis;". 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING    GRANTS 

SEC  145.  (a)  Section  803  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  programs  for  providing  grants  to 
local  educaUonal  agencies  in  metropolitan 
areas  to  enable  them  to  engage  In  compre- 
hensive planning  to  meet  their  particular 
needs,  either  alone  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  such  agencies;  and 

"(14)  a  program,  which  shall  be  Included 
in  each  such  overall  program  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  this  section,  for  distribut- 
ing in  the  State  In  an  equitable  manner  on 
the  basis  of  need  among  local  educational 
agencies,  within  the  State  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  such  amount  to  be  used  by  such 
agencies  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
as  applied  to  a  local  educational  agency  in 
lieu  of  a  State  educational  agency." 

(b)(1)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "86"  each  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "95"  In  lieu  thereof. 
(2(  Section  502(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Fifteen"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Five". 

(3 1  Section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Fifteen"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Five". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subeectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1968. 

GRANTS    TO    INTERSTATE    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  146.  Section  506  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  grants  to 
public  regional  Interstate  commissions  or 
agencies  for  educational  planning  and  re- 
search." 

Part  E — Amendments  to  Tttli  VI  or  thx 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  or  1965,  and  Rei-ated  Amendme.n-ts 

REGIONAL  KESOUBCX  CENTERS,  SERVICES  FOR 
DEAF- BLIND  CHILDRXN,  RECRUITMENT  OE  PER- 
SONNEL 

Sec  161.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  Immediately  below  the  head- 
ing of  such  title 

"Part  A^Assistance  to  States  fob  Educa- 
tion  OF  Handicapped   Children"; 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  above  the  head- 
ing of  section  608 

"Part  E — General  Provisions". 

(3)  redesignating  sections  608,  609,  and 
610  and  references  thereto  as  sections  611, 
612.  and  613,  respectively; 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  "this  title" 
wherever  they  occur  In  sections  601.  and  603 
through  607.  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  part":  and 

(5)  Inserting  Immediately  after  section  607 
the  following: 

"Part  B — Regional  Resoctrcx  Centers  roB 
Improvement  of  the  Education  or  Handi- 
capped Children 

"regional    RES<;)UBCE    rENTERS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
centers  which  will  develop  and  apply  the  beet 
methods   of    appraising    the    special    educa- 


tional needs  of  handicapped  children  re- 
ferred to  them  and  will  provide  other  services 
to  assist  In  meeting  such  needs,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $7,750.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agencies, 
or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  institu- 
tions (Which  combinations  may  Include  one 
or  more  local  educational  agencies),  within 
particular  regions  of  the  United  States,  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
(including  construction)  or  operation  of  re- 
gional resource  centers  for  the  improvement 
of  education  of  the  handicapped  In  such  re- 
gions. Centers  established  or  operated  under 
this  section  shall  (1)  provide  testing  and 
educational  evaluation  to  determine  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren referred  to  such  centers.  (2)  develop 
educational  programs  to  meet  those  needs, 
and  (3)  assist  schoolE  and  other  appropriate 
agenc.es,  organizations,  and  Institutions  in 
providing  such  educational  programs  through 
services  such  as  consultation  (including,  In 
appropriate  cases,  consultation  with  parents 
or  teachers  of  handicapped  children  at  such 
regional  centers) ,  periodic  reexamination  and 
reevaluatlon  of  special  educational  programs, 
and  other  technical  services. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  project  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  need  for 
such  a  center  In  the  region  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant  and  the  capability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  develop  and  apply,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  funds  under  this  section,  new 
methods,  techniques,  devices,  or  facilities  re- 
lating to  educational  evaluation  or  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

"(d)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  underpayments  or  overpayments) 
in  advance  or  by  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions  a-s  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

"Part  C — Centers  and  Services  roR 
Deaf-Blind  Children 
"Sec  609.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  a  limited  number  of 
model  centers  for  deaf-blind  children,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  children,  beginning  as  early  as 
feasible  in  life,  those  specialized,  Intensive 
professional  and  allied  services,  methods,  and 
aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  their  lull  potential 
for  communication  with  and  adjustment  to 
the  world  around  them,  for  useful  and  mean- 
ingful participation  in  society,  and  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (did)  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  he  deems  appropriate  to  c&rry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions  to 
j>ay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
r Including,  when  necessary,  construction)  or 
operation,  or  both,  of  centers  for  deaf-blind 
children. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (bi,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
need  for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children  in 
the  light  of  the  general  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  existing  services  for  such  children  lu 
the  part  of  the  country  Involved. 

"(d)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shal;  be  made  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  center  will  provide  such 
services  as  he  has  by  regulation  prescribed. 
Including  at  least — 


"(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  eveau- 
atlve  services  lor  deaf-blmd  children; 

"(B)  a  program  lor  the  adjustment,  orien- 
tation, and  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
which  Integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor;   and 

"(C)  eSecUve  consultative  services  for 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  who  play  a 
direct  role  in  the  lives  of  deaf-blind  children 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  special 
problems  of  such  children  and  to  as.>;lst  In 
the  process  of  their  adjustment,  orientation, 
and  education. 

"(2)  Any  such  services  may  be  provided  to 
deaf-bllnd  children  (and,  where  applicable, 
other  persons)  regardless  of  whether  they 
reside  In  the  center,  may  be  provided  at  some 
place  other  than  the  center,  and  may  Include 
the  provision  of  transpwrtatlon  for  any  such 
children  (Including  an  attendant)  and  for 
parents 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
either  as  jyart  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
subsection  (b),  or  by  separate  grant  to  or 
contract  with  an  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  ojjeratlng  a  center  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d) ,  to  pro\-lde  for  the  payment  of 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  acr.rtties  as — 
"(1)  research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full 
range  of  special  needs  of  deaf-bllnd  children; 
"(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new, 
or  Improvements  in  existing,  methods,  ap- 
proaches, or  techniques  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of 
deaf-bUnd  children; 

"(3)  training  (either  directly  or  other- 
wise) of  professional  and  allied  personnel 
engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  programs 
specifically  designed  for  deaf-bllnd  children. 
Including' pa>-ment  of  stipends  for  trainees 
and  allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses 
for  them  and  their  dependents:  and 

"(4)  dissemination  of  materials  and  Infor- 
mation about  practices  found  effective  In 
working  with  deaf -blind   children. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'construction'  includes.  In  addition  to  those 
matters  set  forth  in  section  701  (b  i ,  construc- 
tion of  residential  facilities;  and  the  cost  of 
construction  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  land  In  connection  with 
any  of  the  foregoing,  but  not  the  oost  of 
off-site  Improvements. 

"(g)  If  within  twenty  years  aft*r  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor  re- 
modeling or  alteration  i  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  c^Dntract 
under  this  part  the  facility  constructed 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purpoees  for  which 
It  was  constructed,  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  l5  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds 
from  its  obligation,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  facility  U 
situated. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  deter- 
mination of  children  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations cf  the   Secretary. 

"(1)  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  part  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  pre- 
\nously  made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments! m  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ments, and  in  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determln*. 
"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  cut  this 
part,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
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"Paht  D — Recruitment  or  Personnel  and 
Information  on  Education  of  th«  Handi- 
capped 

"grants  or  contracts  to  improve  EEcaumNQ 

of  EaSUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL,  AND  TO  IMPROVE 
DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THS  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Commlsalonec  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies.  organlzaUons,  or 
Institutions,  for  projects  for — 

"(1)  encouraging  students  and  profes- 
sional personnel  to  work  in  various  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and 
distributing  imaginative  or  innovative  ma- 
terials to  assist  In  recruiting  personnel  for 
such  careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of 
financial  aid  which  might  enable  students 
to  pursue  such  careers,  or 

'•(2)  disseminating  information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  tor  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  or  pro- 
viding referral  services,  to  parents,  ttachers. 
and  other  persons  especially  intere«ted  In 
the  handicapped. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  tbe  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 

TRANSFER  OF  DEFINITION  AND  OTHER  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  - 

Sec.  152.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1963  is  redesignated  as  section  614  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  such  title. 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  section  beading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  heading 

"GRANTS    TO   STATES    FOR    EDUCATION   OF  HANDI- 
CAPPED children";  f 

(2)  striking  out  "(a)"  in  subsection  (a); 

(3)  redesignating  section  601(b)  aod  ref- 
erences thereto  as  section  602  by  strlk^g  out 
"(b)"  In  subsection  (b)  and  insertlni;  "Sec. 
602."  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  Inserting  above  section  602  aft. so  re- 
designated the  section  heading  i 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED".! 

(c)(1)  The  portion  of  section  701  "of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education;  Act  of 
1965  (containing  definitions)  which  pffecedes 
subsection  (a),  as  amended  by  section 342(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  in  titles  II,  III,  and  V"  »nd  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "As  used  In  titles  II, 
m,  V.  and  VI". 

(2)  Paragraph  (J)  of  such  section  701,  as 
amended  by  section  142(b)  of  this  ^Act,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "»nd  V" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "V.  and  VI". 

INCLtTDING  schools  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 
OPERATED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR AND  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS  SCHOOLS  IN  TITLE  VI  : 

Sec.  153.  (a)  So  much  of  paragraph ^1)  of 
section  603(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  as  follows  the 
first  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  fQllows: 
"The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  apiount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among — 

"(A)  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Twrltory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  t^lr  re- 
spective needs,  and  - 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  according  to  the 
need  for  such  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  on  reservations  serv- 
iced by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  op- 
erated  for   Indian  children   by   the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  In  the  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  terms 
upon  which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  603(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than 
$100,000  or  three-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of 
such  amount  available  for  allotment  to  the 
States,  whichever  Is  greater." 

SHORT      TITLE      OF      TITLE      VI      OF      ELEMENTARY 
AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Sec.  154.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SHORT   TITLI 

"Sec  615.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act'." 

EXPANSION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  INCLUDE  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN 

Sec.  155.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  a  loan  service  of  captioned 
films  for  the  deaf"  (42  UB.C.  2491  et  seq.), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  in  order  to 
conform  its  statement  of  objectives  to 
amendments  made  to  such  Act  by  Public 
Law  89-258  and  by  this  Act: 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  (1)  car- 
rying on  research  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped,  (2)  producing 
and  distributing  educational  media  for  the 
use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents, 
their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and 
other  persons  directly  Involved  In  work  for 
the  advancement  of  the  handicapped,  and 
(3)  training  persons  in  the  use  of  educa- 
tional media  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
handicapped." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  the  term  'handicapped'  means  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired 
persons." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "deaf"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "handicapped"  each  time  It 
occurs  therein. 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (b)(6)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediate- 
ly before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  including  the  payment  to  those 
persons  of  such  stipends  (Including  allow- 
ances for  travel  and  other  expenses  of  such 
persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  de- 
termine, which  shall  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs". 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  as 
to  payments  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
3  prior  to  such  date  this  subsection  shall  be 
effective  as  of  September  28,  1962. 

(e)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$5,000,000  "  and  inserting  "$8,- 
000,000"  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
"$7,000,000"  and  inserting  "$10,000,000"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

AUTHORIZINC  CONTRACTS,  AS  WELL  AS  GRANTS, 
FOR  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANOI- 
CAPPED 

Sec.  156.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  Public  Law  88-164  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$14,000,000"; 


(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  "  after  'June 
30,  1969";  and  (3)  b  Inserting  ".  and  to 
make  contracts  wrlth  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  or  research  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for  research  and  re- 
lated purposes  (as  defined  in  this  section) 
and  to  conduct  research,  surveys,  or  demon- 
strations," Immediately  before  "relating  to 
education  for  mentally  retarded,"  and  by 
striking  out  "for  research  or  demonstration 
projects". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
302(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
grants  shall  be  made"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made". 
Part   P — Amendments  to  Title  VII  of  th« 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

OF  1965 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  171.  (a)  Section  706  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  Inserting  before  such 
subsection  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  such  purpose  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectively  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law.  the  Commissioner, 
upon  request  from  a  State  educational 
agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, of  such  State  ( 1 )  In  determining 
benefits  available  to  such  agencies  and 
schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (2)  in  pre- 
paring applications  and  meeting  other  re- 
quirements for  such  benefits.  Assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may.  In  accordance 
with  such  request,  be  provided  by  personnel 
from  the  Office  of  Education  or  be  provided 
In  the  form  of  grants  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  State  educational 
agency  to  employ  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  such  assistance." 

(b)  Section  706  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
In  subsection  (c),  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a),  by  striking  out  "and  notto  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  $3,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  PREVENT  DROPOtTTS 

Sec.  172.  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"DROPOUT  PREVENTION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  contract,  grant,  or 
otherwise,  with  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in 
schools  which  ( l )  are  located  In  urban  or 
rural  areas.  (2)  have  a  high  percentage  of 
children  from  families  with  an  income  not 
exceeding  the  low-Income  factor,  as  defined 
In  section  103(c),  and  (3)  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  such  children  who  do  not  com- 
plete their  education  In  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school,  of  demonstration  projects  in- 
volving the  use  of  Innovative  methods,  sys- 
tems, materials,  or  programs  which  show 
promise  of  reducing  the  number  of  such 
children  who  do  not  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  this  section  only  on 
application  by  a  local  educational  agency  and 
upon  his  finding: 

"(1)  that  the  project  will  be  carried  out 
in  one  or  more  schools  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a) ; 

"(2)  that  the  applicant  has  analyzed  the 
reasons  for  such  children  not  completing 
their  education  and  has  designed  a  program 
to  meet  this  problem; 

"(3)   that  effective   procedures.   Including 
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objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievements,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
Bt  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project;  and 

"(4)  that  the  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section." 

•nXLE  U— FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

Part  A — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion AND  Current  EIxpenditures  in  Im- 
pacted Areas 

clarifying  definitions  of  "federal 
property" 

Sec.  201.  Section  15(1)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  and  section  303(1)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended 
by- 

(R)  Striking  out  the  second  sentence  there- 
of; 

(b)  striking  out  "also"  In  the  penultimate 
sentence  thereof;  and 

(c)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  term  also  Includes  any  interest 
in  Federal  property  (as  defined  In  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph )  under  an 
easement,  lease,  license,  permit  or  other 
arrangement,  as  well  as  any  Improvements 
of  any  nature  (other  than  pipelines  or 
utility  lines)  on  such  property  even  though 
such  Interests  or  improvements  are  subject 
to  taxation  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

effective  date  for  certain  IBSe 
amendments 

Sbc.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
204,  and  the  amendment  made  by  section  229, 
of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law 
Amendments  of  1966  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1969. 

modifying  provisions  relating  to  school 
construction  assistance  in  other  fed- 
erally affected  areas 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
815.  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  property"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Indian  lands",  and  by  Inserting  ",  or 
that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  school  district  of  such  local 
educational  agency."  Immediately  after  "such 
agency   provides   free   public   education". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Federal  property"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Indian  lands". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  Its  school  district"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  children  In  the  membership  of  Its 
schools". 

(4)  Such  subsection  (a)  is  further  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "is  attributable  to  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  Federal  property,  and 
which"  In  the  portion  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  which  follows  paragraph 
(4); 

(B)  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any  ap- 
plication for  additional  assistance  on  ac- 
count of  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(a); 

(C)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)"  In 
the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  (a); 
and 

(D)  striking  out  "third"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "second"  In  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section  (a). 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 


this  section,  is  further  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsections  (b)  (c),  (d),and  (e)  as 
subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),and  (f) ,  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  that — 

"(1)  such  agency  Is  providing  or,  upon 
completion  of  the  school  facilities  for  which 
provision  Is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  education  or  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands,  and  whose  membership  In  the 
schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and 
will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  that  the 
total  number  of  such  children  represents  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free 
public  education,  or  that  such  Indian  lands 
constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  school 
district  of  such  local  educational  agency,  or 
that  the  total  number  of  such  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred:  and 

"(2)  the  Immunity  of  such  Indian  lands 
to  taxation  by  such  agency  has  created  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  Impairment  of  Its 
ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities; 
he  may,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amounts  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  the  Commissioner  may  consider  to 
be  m  the  public  Interest,  provide  the  addi- 
tional assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school  facili- 
ties required  for  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of 
such  agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands;  but 
such  additional  assistance  may  not  exceed  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  fa- 
cilities which  the  Commissioner  estimates  has 
not  been,  and  is  not  to  be.  recovered  by  the 
local  educational  agency  from  other  sources, 
including  payments  by  the  United  States 
under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law.  Notwithstanding  the  prortslons  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  may  waive 
the  percentage  requirement  In  paragraph  ( 1) 
whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  make  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  section.  Assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  subsection  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (d)  )  to  any  local  educational 
agency  which  provides  free  public  education 
for  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands 
located  outside  its  school  district.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  'Indian  lands'  means 
Indian  reservations  or  other  real  property  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
15(1)." 

(c)  Subsection  fd)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (b)" 
immediately  after  "subsection  (a)"  each 
time  it  occurs  In  such  subsection. 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (b)" 
Immediately  after  "subsection  (a)". 
deleting  requirement  that  certain  con- 
tributions   BE    DEDUCTED 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  other  Federal 
payments  with  respect  to  the  property  so 
acquired,  or  (B) ". 

(2)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  fol- 
lovt'lng  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  the 
following:  ",  to  the  extent  such  agency  is  not 
compensated  for  such  burden  by  other  Fed- 
eral payments  with  respect  to  the  property 
so  acquired". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  minus 
the  amount  which  in  his  Judgment  the  local 
educational  agency  derived  from  other  Fed- 


eral payments  with  respect  to  the  property  so 
acquired  and  had  available  In  such  year  for 
current  expenditures". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
real  property  with  respect  to  which  payments 
are  being  made  under  section  13  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal 
property." 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  thereof  Includ- 
ing the  heading  of  such  subsection,  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  of  such  section 
as  subsection  (e) . 

PROVISION    FOR    international    BOUNDAHT 

change 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follovrtng:  ";  but  if,  by  reason 
of  any  other  provision  of  law,  this  sentence 
Is  not  considered  in  computing  the  amount 
to  which  any  local  educational  agency  is  en- 
titled for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  the  additional  amount  to  which  such 
agency  would  have  been  entitled  had  this 
sentence  been  so  considered,  shall  be  added 
to  such  agency's  entitlement  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  lor  which  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose". 

(b)  Section  5(a)(4)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  but  if.  by  reason  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  this  clause  is  not  considered  In 
computing  the  maximum  payments  a  local 
educational  agency  may  receive  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  the  additional 
amount  such  agency  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  shall  be  added  to  such  agency's 
entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  such  purpose". 

REPEAL    OF     mandatory     GROtn*    RATE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  206.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1967.  subsection  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty- first  Congress),  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  the  local  educational  agency" 
following    "the    State    educational    agency". 

(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2i  of  the  first  sen- 
tence are  amended  to  read  as  follovrs: 

"(1)  he  shall  determine  which  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  State  are  in  his  judgment 
generally  comparable  to  the  school  districts 
of  the  agency  for  which  the  computation  is 
being  made;  and 

"(21  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  ag- 
gregate current  expenditures,  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  he  ts  making  the  computation,  which 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  such  com- 
parable school  districts  made  from  revenues 
derived  from  local  sources,  by  (B)  the  ag- 
gregate nximber  of  children  In  average  daily 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  second 
preceding  fiscal  year." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  current  expenditures  in 
the  school  districts  within  the  generally 
comparable  group  as  determined  under  clause 
(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If.  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  current 
expenditures  in  those  school  districts  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  (1)". 

DISCRETION  to  WAIVE  CERTAIN  REaUIREMENT 

Sec.  207.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"subsections   (c;    and   (d)"  and  Inserting  In 
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lieu  thereof  "subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (f)". 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  '•;  or  (3)  he  may 
waive  or  reduce  the  requirement  contained  In 
subsection   (f)". 

CjnriECTIVK   DATE 

Sec.  208.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201.  203.  204,  205.  206,  and  ^7  of  this 
part  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
prior  to  June  30,  1967,  and  shall  be  effective 
for  flflcal  years  beginning  thereafter. 
Part  B — Asslstance  for  School  Construc- 
tion AND  CUREKNT  EXPENDrrURES  IN  DIS- 
ASTER Areas 

SCHOOL   CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  217.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  IN  CASES 
OP  CERTAIN   DISASTERS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (Including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  children  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  Is  located  in 
whole  or  In  part  within  an  area  which,  after 
August  30,  1966.  and  prior  to  July  1.  1970. 
has  suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of 
any  flood,  drought.  Are,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which.  In 
the  determination  of  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (42  use.  1855a(a)  ),  Is  or  threatens  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  war- 
rant disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  facilities  (or, 
In  the  case  of  a  public  agency  other  than  a 
local  educational  agency,  school  facilities 
providing  technical,  vocational,  or  other  spe- 
cial education  to  children  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  age)  of  such  agency  have 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a 
result  of  flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
flre.  or  other  catastrophe,  except  any  such 
catastrophe  caused  by  negligence  or  mali- 
cious action;  and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
haa  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 

and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency  that — 

"(3)  as  a  result  of  such  major  disaster. 
(A)  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  (or,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  agency  other  than  a  local  educational 
agency,  school  facilities  providing  technical, 
vocational,  or  other  special  education  to  chil- 
dren of  elementary  or  secondary  school  age) 
have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged,  or 
(B|  private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  serving  children  who  reside  In  the 
area  served  by  such  agency  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  will  not  be  replaced,  thereby 
Increasing  the  need  of  such  agency  for  school 
facilities; 

"(4)  such  agency  Is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  replacement  or  restoration  of 
such  school  facilities; 

"(5)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (Including  funds  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  this  Act),  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  such 
school  facilities,  and  requires  an  amount  of 
additional  assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000 
or  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's 


current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  In  which  such 
disaster  occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  school  facilities  needed 
(A)  for  the  restoration  or  replacement  of  the 
school  facilities  of  such  agency  so  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  or  (B)  to  serve.  In  fa- 
cilities of  such  agency,  children  who  but  for 
the  destruction  of  the  private  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (3)  (B)  would  be  served  by 
such  private  facilities;  and 

"(6)   in  the  case  of  any  such  major  disas- 
ter, to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
school  attendance  area  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  Impaired 
by    such    disaster,    such    local    educational 
agency  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
section  7(a)(4)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress), 
with  respect  to  provisions  for  the  conduct  of 
educational  programs  under  public  auspices 
and   administration   in   which   children   en- 
rolled In  such  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  may  attend  and  participate, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  additional 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to 
provide  such  facilities,  upon  such  terms  and 
In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of   this   section)    as   the   Commissioner   may 
consider  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  but  such 
additional  assistance,  plus  the  amount  which 
he   determines   to   be   available   from   State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  sources   (Including 
funds  available  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act),  and  from   the   proceeds  of  Insurance, 
may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  construction  In- 
cident to  the  restoration  or  replacement  of 
the  school  facilities  destroyed  or  damaged  as 
a  result  of  the  disaster.  In  all   cases  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  ( B )  of  this  sub- 
section, and  In  any  other  case  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Commissioner,  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  In  the  form  of  a  repayable  ad- 
vance subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  considers  to  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

CURRENT     SCHOOL     EXPENDITURES     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  218.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress), is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"assistance     POR     current     school     EXPENDI- 
TURES  IN   CASES  of  certain    DISASTERS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (Including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  pubUc 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  edu- 
cation to  children  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  Is  located  In 
whole  or  In  part  within  an  area  which  after 
August  30.  1965,  and  prior  to  July  1.  1970.  has 
suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of 
any  flood,  drought,  flre,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which.  In 
the  determination  of  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (42  Cr.S.C.  1855a(a)  ) ,  is  or  threatens  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  war- 
rant disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  facilities  of 
£uch  agency  have  been  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  as  a  result  of  flood,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  flre,  or  other  catastrophe, 
except  any  such  catastrophe  caused  by  negli- 
gence or  malicious  action;  and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency  that — 


"(3)  such  agency  is  uUllzlng  or  will  utm^ 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  It  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  providing  free  public  education  for  the 
children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  disaster  it  u 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for  such 
purpose  and  requires  an  amount  of  additional 
assistance  equal  to  at  least  81.000  or  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's  current 
operating  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  one  in  which  such  disaster 
occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  and 

"(4)    In  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster 
to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  private 
elementary    and    secondary    schools    In    the 
school   attendance   area  of  such   local  edu- 
cational  agency   has   been   disrupted  or  im- 
paired  by  such  disaster,   such  local  educa- 
tional  agency  has  made  provisions  for  the 
conduct     of     educational     programs     under 
public  auspices  and  administration  In  which 
children  enrolled  in  such  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate:   Protided,  That   nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall   be  construed  to  authorize 
the  making  of  any  payment  under  this  Act 
for  religious  worship  or  Instruction, 
the    Commissioner    may    provide    to    such 
agency  the  additional  assistance  necessary  to 
provide  free  public  education  to  the  children 
attending  the  schools  of  such  agency,  upon 
such  terms  and  in  such  amounts   (subject 
to    the    provisions    of   this   section)    as  the 
Commissioner    may    consider    to    be    in    the 
public   Interest.   Such    additional   asslstence 
may   be   provided    for   a   period   not  greater 
than  a  flve-flscal-year  period  beginning  with 
the    fiscal    year   In    which    It   is    determined 
pursuant    to   clause    (1)    of    this    subsection 
that   such   agency   suffered   a   disaster.   The 
amount  so  provided  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and  other 
Federal  funds  available  to  It  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiva- 
lent  to   that   maintained   in   the  schools  of 
such  agency  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
disaster,  taking  into  account  the  additional 
costs  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  clause    (4)    of  this  subsection. 
The  amount,  If  any,  so  provided  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  fiscal  years  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  it  Is  so  determined 
that  such  agency  has  suffered  a  disaster  shall 
not  exceed   75  per  centum,  50  per  centum, 
and    25    per    centum,    respectively,    of    the 
amount  so  provided  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  such  determination. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  replace  instructional  and 
maintenance  supplies,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials (Including  textbooks)  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
aster, to  make  minor  repairs,  and  to  lease 
or  otherwise  provide  (other  than  by  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  erection  of  facilities)  school 
and  cafeteria  facilities  needed  to  replace 
temporarily  such  facilities  which  have  been 
made  unavailable  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 
"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Pending  such  appro- 
priation, the  Commissioner  may  expend 
(Without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665)  )  from  any  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  for  expenditure  In 
accordance  with  other  sections  of  this  Act. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Immedi- 
ately providing  assistance  under  this  section, 
such  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section when  made. 

"(d)    No   payment   may   be   made    to   any 
local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
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except  upon  application  therefor  which  is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  In  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the 
order  In  which  such  applications  shall  be  ap- 
proved, the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
relative  educational  and  financial  needs  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
submitted  approvable  applications. 

"(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement and  In  such  Installments  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  Any  funds 
paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and  not 
expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States." 

TITLE  III— DURATION  OF  AND  AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR  PROGRAMS 

extension  of  certain  PROGRAMS  UNDER  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
196S  AND  PUBLIC  LAWS  815  AND  87*.  EIGHTY- 
FIRST    CONGRESS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  redesignated  by  section  110  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1968"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 
1970". 

(b)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(2)  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $160,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Ck>ngres6  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  $162,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $200000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970". 

(c)  (1)  Section  601  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  152  of  this  Aot)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  the  succeeding  flscal 
year.". 

(2)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated bv  section  152  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000  for  the  fls- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1988"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$150,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  $162.- 
500.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  $200,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970". 

(d)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1970". 

(2)  Section  15(16)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962-1963"  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "1965-1966". 

(e)  Sections  2(a).  3(b),  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
Elghty-flrst  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  wherever  It  occurs  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 
TITLE    rv— PROVISIONS    FOR    ADEQUATE 

LEADTIME    AND    FOR    PLANNING    AND 

EVALUATION      IN      ELEMENTARY      AND 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

ACTS     SUBJECT     TO     THIS     TTTLE 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary EducaUon  Act  of  1965  (title  II  of 
Public  Law  81-874),  titles  II,  HI.  V,  VI.  VII, 
and  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (title  III  of  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966).  as  now  In  effect  or  hereafter  from 
time  to  time  amended. 


PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  each  flscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  otherwise  authorized  under 
any  title  or  Act  referred  to  In  section  401, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed'  by  him.  for  expenses. 
Including  grants,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments, for  (1)  planning  for  the  succeeding 
year  programs  or  projects  authorized  under 
such  title  or  Act  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  authorized. 

ADVANCE  rt-'NDING 

Sec  403.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriations for  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  section 
40i  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  Act  for  the  flscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available 
for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a  transition 
to  this  method  of  timing  appropriation  ac- 
tion, the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  not- 
withstanding that  its  Initial  application  un- 
der any  such  Act  will  result  In  the  enact- 
ment in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same 
appropriation  Act  or  otherwise  i  of  two  sep- 
arate appropriations,  one  for  the  then  cur- 
rent flscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
flscal  year. 

EVALUATION  REPORTS  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  404.  (a)  No  later  than  January  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Act  referred  to  In  section  401  and  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Appropriations  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  results  and  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  projects  assisted  thereunder 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together 
with  his  recommendations  (Including  any 
legislative  recommendations)  relating  there- 
to. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  In  the  penultimate  flscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  review 
and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up  to 
date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  entire 
past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable on  objective  measurements,  together 
wUh  the  Secretary's  recommendations  as  to 
proposed  legislative  action. 

AVAlLABU-rTY     OP     APPROPRLATIONS   ON   ACADEMIC 
OR     SCHOOL     YEAR     BASIS 

Sec.  405.  Appropriations  for  any  flscal  year 
for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments  to 
educational  agencies  or  institutions  under 
any  Act  referred  to  In  section  401  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
be  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
agency  or  institution  concerned  on  the  basis 
Of  an  academic  or  school  year  differing  from 
such  flscal  year. 

TITLE  V— EXTENSION  OF  ADL^LT 
EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

REVISION     OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  601.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
305(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
(title  III  of  Public  Law  89-750)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "From  the  sums  available 
for  purposes  of  section  304(b)  for  any  flscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  (1)  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  section,  and 
(2)  $100,000  to  each  State." 

INCLTTDINO     PRIVATE    NONPROFIT     ACENCIES 

SEC  502.  (a)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 


inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
private  nonprofit  agencies." 

(b)  Section  306(a1(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"local  educational  agencies"  the  following: 
"and  private  nonprofit  agencies". 

FEDERAL     SHAKE 

Sec.  503.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
307(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  succeeding 
flscal  years,  the  Federal  share  for'each  State 
shall  be  90  per  centum,  except  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  such  Federal  share  shall  be  100  per 
centum." 

AUTHORIZATION     EXTENDED 

Sec.  504.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "$60,000,000"  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  after  "June  30.  1968.":  "$70,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.". 

TITLE  VI — STUDY  FOR  SCHOOLBUS 
SAFETY 

STUDY    FOR     SCHOOLBUS    SAPrTT 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  is  authorized  to 
make  a  study  and  invesUgatlon  in  order  to 
recommend  "action  to  promote  schoolbus 
safety  (Including  safety  of  operation),  and 
such' study  may  include  such  research  and 
testing  activities  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study,  together  vrith  his  recommendations, 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31, 
1969. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  602  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $150,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE    VII— BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS     OF     CONGRESS 

Sec  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  educational  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States  Is  that  which  In- 
volves millions  of  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  because  they  come  from 
envirorunents  where  the  dominant  language 
is  other  than  EngUsh:  that  additional  efforts 
should  be  made  to  supplement  present  at- 
tempts to  find  adequate  and  constructive 
solutions  to  this  unique  and  perplexing  edu- 
cational situation;  and  that  the  urgent  need 
is  for  comprehensive  and  cooperative  action 
now  on  the  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels 
to  develop  forward-looking  approaches  to 
meet  the  serious  learning  difficulties  faced 
by  this  substantial  segment  of  the  Nation's 
school -age  population. 

AMENDMENT    TO    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONBABT 
EDUCATION     ACT     OF     1965 

Sec.  702.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating title  VU  as  title  VUI,  by  redesignat- 
ing section  701  through  707  and  references 
thereto  as  sections  801  through  807,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  tltie  VI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec,   701.   This   title   may   be   cited   as   thi 
'Bilingual  Education  Act' 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"Sec  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  the  large  numbers  of 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
in  the  United  States,  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
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catlonal  agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
new  and  ImaglnaUve  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs  designed  to  meet 
these  special  educational  needs.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  -children  or  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  means  chlld/en  who 
come  from  environments  where  the  domi- 
nant language  Is  other  than  English. 

"AUTHORIZATION    AND    DISTKIBDTION    (W    FDNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  Is  authorized  tS 
b€  appropriated  the  sum  of  «15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $30- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1969.  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970. 

"(b)  In  determining  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within 
States  having  the  greatest  need  for  programs 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  priorities  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  In  each 
otate. 

"uses  or  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  jnay  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ao- 
proved  under  section  705.  for 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 

^^^tt}°  ""*"  '^*  «P^«='^1  educational  needs 
of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity in  schools  having  a  high  concentration  of 
such  children  from  families  (A)  with  in- 
comes below  $3,000  per  year,  or  (B)  recelv 
ng  payments  under  a  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Including  research  projects  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveVless 
of  plans  so  developed,  and  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  special  Instructional 
materials  for  use  In  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams; and  ^ 

"(b)  providing  preservlce  training  designed 
to  prepare  persons  to  participate  In  buingual 
education  programs  as  teachers,  teacher- 
aides,  or  other  ancillary  education  person- 
frf  ^"*L^  ^  counselors,  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing and  development  programs  designed  to 
enable  such  persons  to  continue  to  improve 
their  qualifications  while  parUclpating  m 
such  programs:  and 

"(c)  the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  acquisition 
Of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  In  schools  having  a  high 
concentration  of  such  children  from  fanil- 
iles  (A)  with  Incomes  below  $3,000  per  year 
or  (B)  receiving  payments  under  a  program" 
of  aid  to  famines  with  dependent  chUdren 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  tlUe  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  through  activi- 
ties such  as —  •"."»< 

"(1)    bilingual  education  programs- 

'  (2)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to  stu- 
dents a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture 
associated  with  their  languages; 

"(3)  efforts  to  establish  closer  coopera- 
tion   between    the   school    and    the   home- 

'(4)  early  childhood  educational  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
designed  to  Improve  the  potential  for  profit- 
able learning  actlvlUes  by  children; 

"(5)  adult  education  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  particularly  for 
parents  of  children  participating  in  blllneual 
programs;  * 

"(6)  programs  designed  for  dropouts  or  po- 
tential dropout.s  having  need  of  bilingual 
programs;  "* 

"(7)  programs  conducted  by  accredited 
trad«.   vocattonaJ,   or  technical  ochools:    and 

■•(8)  other  activities  which  meet  the  oiu- 
poses  of  this  title. 
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"aPPUCATIONS  foe  grants  and  CONDITIONS  FOR 
APPROVAL 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency 
or  agencies,  or  to  an  InstltuUon  of  higher 
education  applying  Jointly  with  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  upon  appUcatlon  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner  and  containing  or  acompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  704  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  lor  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  wlU  make  a  substanUal 
step  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  set  forth  poUcles  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  suppiemenc  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
(including  funds  made  available  under  title 
I  of  this  Act)  that  would.  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  by 
the  appUcant  for  the  purposes  described  In 
secUon  704,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

"(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounUng  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title; 

■■(6)  provide  lor  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  Utle  have  been  effective  in  im- 
proving the  educauonai  opportumties  of  per- 
sona in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verlflcaUon  of 
such  reports; 

"(7)  provide  assurance  that  provUlon  has 
been  made  for  the  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect of  those  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ablUty  who  are  not  enroUed  on  a 
fuli-time  basis;  and 

"(8)  provide  that  the  applicant  wUl  utilize 
in  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  this  Utle 
the  assistance  of  persons  with  experUse  in 
the  educational  problems  of  chUdren  of 
limited  EngUsh-speaking  ability  and  make 
optimum  use  in  such  programs  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  area 
to  be  served;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources-  Includes  State  educational 
agencies.  InstituUons  of  higher  education 
nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  such  as  Ubrarles,  mu- 
seums, musical  and  artistic  organizations 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other 
cultural  and   educational   resources. 

"(b)    AppUcaUona   for  grants   under   Utle 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 

"(1)    the   application    meets    the   require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion Is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  (where  feasible,  in  co- 
operauon  with  the  State  educaUonal  agency) 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  within 
each  State,  which  criteria  shall  be  developed 
by  him  on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A) 
the   geographic   dlstrlbuUon   of  children  of 
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limited  English-speaking  ability,  (B)  the  rel 
auve  need  of  persons  In  different  geoeraahir 
areas  within  the  State  for  the  klnds^  serv 
ices  and  activities  described  In  paragraph  (cV 
of  section  704,  and  (C)  the  relaUve  abllltv  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  withS 
the  State  to  provide  those  services  aiid 
activities;  ^ 

"(3)     the    Commissioner    determines    (ai 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avku 
able  telents  and  recources  and  will  substaa- 
tially  Increase  the  educational  opportunltit. 

iZu^^l^'^iV  °^  ^'"^^^  English-speaking 
ability  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  aDDll- 
cant,  and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be 
served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  this  program  Is  intended  to  meet 
provision  has  been  made  for  parUclpaUon  of 
such  children;  and 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  appUcatlon  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  appUcatlons. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  par 
to  each  applicant  which  has  an  application 
approved  under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  appllcaUon  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  thU  title  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 


--ADVISORY    COMMrTTEE 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  e«- 
tabll&h  In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advls<H7 
Committee  on  the  EducaUon  of  Bilingual 
Children,  consisting  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed, without  regard  to  the  clvU  service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  SecreUry.  The  Commissioner  shall 
appoint  one  such  member  as  Chairman  At 
least  four  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  educators  experienced 
In  dealing  with  the  educational  problems  of 
children  whose  native  tongue  is  a  language 
other  than  English. 

"(b)   The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  prefiaratlon  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with   respect   to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
tiUe,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special  ad- 
visory and  technical  experts  and  consultants 
as  may  be  useful  and  necessary  In  carrying 
out  the  funcUons  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
"(c)    Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on   the  business  of  the 
Advisory   Committee,   be   entitled   to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but   not  exceeding  $100   per  day,   including 
traveltlme;   and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their   homes   or  regular   places   of   business, 
they    may    be    allowed    travel    expenses,    in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  secUon  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

'-LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor 
remodeling  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  US  C 
276a— 276a-e).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 


I 
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have,  vrtth  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  action,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
276c)." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  That  part  of  section  801  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  702  of  this  Act)  of 
Uie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  precedes  clause  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  VI"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  -'VI,   and  VII". 

(b)  Clause  (J)  of  such  section  801  as 
amended  by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  -'and  VI"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "VI,  and  VII". 

AMENDMENTS      TO      TITLE      V      OF      THE      HIGHER 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
521  of  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965)  Is  amended  (1)  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  only, 
by  Inserting  after  "a  career  of  teaching  In 
elementary  or  secondary  schools"  a  new 
phrase  as  follows:  ",  a  career  of  teaching 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability". 
and  (2)  effective  with  respect  to  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  by  Inserting  ",  and  Including 
teaching  children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability"  after  "including  teaching  In  pre- 
school and  adult  and  vocational  education 
programs". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  only,  section  522(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten  thou- 
sand fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968  -  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  thousand  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1968". 

(c)(1)  Section  528  of  such  Act  Is  amended, 
effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1967,  by  striking  out  "$275,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8285,- 
OOO.OOO";  striking  out  --$195,000,000-  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$205,000,000";  strik- 
ing out  "$240,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$250,000,000";  and  striking  out 
-'July  1,  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1970". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall,  notwithstanding  section  9(a) 
of  Public  Law  90-35,  be  effective  with  regard 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1967. 
(d)  Section  531(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (8)  and  (9)  thereof 
as  clauses  (9)  and  (10),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  clause  (7)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(8)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train persons  engaging  In  special  educational 
programs  for  children  of  limited  EngUsh- 
speaklng  ability;". 

AMENDMENTS     TO     TITLE     XI     OF     THE     NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    19S8 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  $51,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  word  "or",  and  by  inserting  after 
such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows; 

"(4)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  special  educational  programs  for 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  " 

AMENDMENTS    TO    COOPERATIVE     RE-SEARCH     ACT 

Sec.  706  Subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  section 
3  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "and  title  VH"  after 
"section  503(a)  (4)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 

John  Brademas, 

James  G.  OHara, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Sam  Gibbons, 

Carl  Albert, 

William  H.  Ayres, 

Albert  H   Quie, 

Charles  E.  Goodell, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 

William   A.  Steiger, 
ManageTS  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  Yarborough, 

JosBPH  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

RoDEBT  F.  Kennedy, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 

Winston  L.  Proutt. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

George  Murphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  extend- 
ing authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  education  of  Indian  children  and 
children  in  overseas  dependents  schools  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, by  providing  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning,  and  by  Im- 
proving programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assistance 
to  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  first  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  new  text.  The  accompanying 
conference  report  recommends  a  new  text 
which  would  be  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
other  Senate  amendment   was   to  the  title 

This  statement  describes  the  conference 
action  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, except  for  minor,  technical,  and  con- 
forming changes. 

AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  CrVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

-'Fountain    Ame.ndment" 

-The  House  bill  amends  section  182  of  PX. 
89-750  (concerning  deferral  of  action  on  ap- 
pllcjitlons  pending  a  determination  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964) 
to  delete  all  language  governing  the  period 
when  action  on  applications  may  be  deferred. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  correspondence  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  set  forth  new  gen- 
eral administrative  procedures  which  the  De- 
partment has  adopted  relative  to  the  com- 
pliance procedures  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  The  text  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
follows : 


The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC,  December  12    1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D    Perkins. 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representati-c'es,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman    During  Senate  debate 
of  the   proposed  Elementary  and   Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967  this  week.  I 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Senator  Morse,  a  letter  spell- 
ing out   procedures  we    believe   will   help  to 
reduce  elements  of  uncertainty  In  our  cirtl 
rights  compliance  program. 

In  my  letter.  I  pointed  out  that  we  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  concerned  that  our  procedures  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  op- 
erate with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  lor  the 
orderly  planning  and  operation  of  educa- 
tional programs.  We  believe  these  new  pro- 
cedures will  assist  school  districts  genuinely 
attempting  to  develop  school  desegregation 
plans. 

The  Department  scrupulously  follows  the 
hearing  and  review  procedures  required  by 
the  law  and  our  Title  VI  Regulation,  which 
afford  the  school  district  every  op{>ortunlty 
to  present  Its  case.  Where  a  hearing  examiner 
or  the  reviewing  authority  has  ordered  the 
termination  of  funds  and  after  ai;  of  the 
procedural  safeguards  have  been  observed, 
the  order  terminating  funds  takes  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  a  report  with 
the   appropriate   Committees   of   Congress 

The  termination  of  Federal  funds  comes 
as  a  result  of  a  process  of  negotiation  and 
enforcement  which  now  usually  requires  well 
over  twelve  months  to  complete.  Neverthe- 
less, to  reduce  uncertainty  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  we  will  adopt 
new  general  administrative  procedures  for 
the  coming  school  year.  Under  these  pro- 
cedures, termination  orders  will  not  become 
effective  between  September  1  and  June  1  of 
the  school  year  unless  both  of  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  A  wTltten  communication  was  mailed 
to  the  school  district  prior  to  March  1  of 
its  preceding  school  year  Informing  it  that 
our  Information  Indicates  probable  noncom- 
pliance with  requirements  under  Title  VI 
and  of  the  Imminence  of  compliance  pro- 
ceedings if  adequate  corrective  action  is  not 
taken,  and 

2.  A  notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
regarding  alleged  noncompliance  was  mailed 
to  the  school  district  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mail  no  later  than  September  :  of 
the  school  year  in  which  the  order  Is  sought 
to  be  made  effective. 

These  procedures  would  not  apply  to  an 
order  of  a  hearing  examiner  or  the  reviewing 
authority  which  contains  a  specific  determi- 
nation that  any  one  of  the  following  Issues 
was  a  substantial  and  materia!  factor  In 
the  compliance  proceeding:  interference  with 
or  denial  of  the  exercise  of  choice  In  a  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  such  agency's  free 
choice  desegregation  plan,  denial  to  any 
student  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  of  full  participation  in  the 
program  and  facilities  of  the  school  he  at- 
tends, failure  to  carry  out  one  or  more  com- 
mitments which  the  local  educatlona;  agency 
made  in  writing  in  response  to  a  notification 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  failure  to  comply  "with  require- 
ments under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  or  refusal  to  provide  material  In- 
formation or  the  provision  of  inaccurate  in- 
formation which  has  a  substantial  bearing 
on  the  compliance  of  the  school  system 

Under  these  procedures  94  to  95  percent 
of  the  4*300  school  districts  In  the  Southern 
and  Border  states,  assuming  their  good  faith, 
would  have  an  absolute  assurance  by  March 
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I,  six  months  prior  to  the  beginning  ©f  the 
next  school  year,  that  they  would  not  lose 
Federal  funds  during  that  year.  The  remain- 
ing districts  will  have  been  advised  at  least 
six  months  in  advance  of  the  next  school 
year  of  the  alleged  noncompliance  and  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  correct  that  non- 
compliance prior  to  the  opyenlng  of  school. 
In  addition,  under  these  procedures,  the 
Department  will  come  to  a  final  enforcement 
decision  prior  to  September  1  as  to  each 
school  district  which  might  be  subject  to  a 
termination  order  during  that  school  year 
by  offering  It  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  half  of  the 
school  districts  with  whom  we  enter  Into 
negotiation  to  secure  compUince  do  develop 
acceptable  school  desegregation  plana  and 
that  half  of  the  districts  which  are  offered 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  likewise  come 
Into  compliance  prior  to  the  termination  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  Department  makes  every  effort  to 
secure  voluntary  compliance  through  nego- 
tiations before  enforcement  proceedings  are 
initiated.  The  process  of  reaching  agreement 
la  not  prescribed  by  a  rigid  set  of  rtiles  but 
there  are  certain  basic  principles  and  mutual 
responsibilities  which  can  and  should  be 
stated. 

In  the  first  Instance  It  Is  the  Department's 
responsibility  based  on  the  school  dlstrlcfs 
reporr.s  and  on-site  field  surveys  to  Identify 
In  writing  the  particular  areas  In  which  the 
current  de.segregatlon  plan  has  proven  in- 
effective or  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  De- 
partment will  advise  the  school  district  of 
Its  responsibility  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
modified  dese«?regatlon  plan  which  will  prove 
effective  in  accomplishing  the  purpost*  of 
the  Act.  It  Ls  further  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  to  offer  the  school  district  as- 
sistance and  guidance  which  would  be  help- 
ful In  enabling  the  district  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  addition,  the 
Department  will  Inform  any  school  district 
of  our  willingness  to  put  recommended  steps 
In  writing  at  the  request  of  school  ofBdals. 

It  Is  then  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
school  district,  to  prepare  an  effective  deseg- 
regation plan  which  win  carry  out  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  throughout 
the  Nation.  Once  the  school  district  has  sub- 
mitted its  proposal,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  to  comment  In  writing  and 
In  detail  setting  forth  any  areas  In  which  the 
plan  Is  not  satisfactory  and  any  additional 
steps  which  must  be  taken  if  it  Is  to  meet 
the  requirements  under  the  law  If  further 
negotiations  are  necessary,  it  Is  essential  that 
such  negotiations  continue  In  good  faith  to- 
ward the  development  of  an  effective  deseg- 
reeatlon  plan  At  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions resulting  In  an  effective  plan,  the  De- 
partment will,  If  the  school  district  wishes, 
advise  the  school  district  in  writing  that 
adoption  of  the  plan  Is  necessary  to  enable 
the  school  district  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
achieving  school  dese«fregatlon  and  the  ccan- 
plexlty  of  the  problem.  We  are  making  every 
effort  to  administer  the  law  equitably  and 
In  a  fair-minded  orderly  way. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 
In  view  of  the  above  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  procedures  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  will  be  closely  adhered  to,  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

"WHrriNER  Amendment"  % 

Tlie  House  bill  amends  section  182  of  Pi. 

8»  750  to  provide  that  compliance  by  a  local 

educational  agency  with  an  order  or  deci.tian 

of  a   Federal  court  with   respect  to  student 


or  faculty  assignment  policies  shall  (1)  en- 
title such  agency  to  receive  funds  authorized 
by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  other  similar  provisions  of 
Federal  law  assisting  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  and  (2)  constitute  compliance 
by  such  agency  with  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1»64. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  com- 
pliance by  a  local  educational  agency  with  a 
final  order  or  judgment  of  a  Federal  court  for 
the  desegregation  of  the  school  or  school  sys- 
tem shall  constitute  compliance  with  Utle  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  insofar  as  the 
matters  in  such  order  of  judgment  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  In  this 
respect. 

REPORTS  OP  STUDIES  TO  CONGRESS 
Impact  or  Low-Rent  Pttblic  Hodsino 

The  House  reporting  date,  contained  In 
section  110  of  the  House  bill.  Is  January  10, 
1968. 

The  Senate  reporting  date,  contained  In 
section  ill  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Is 
May  15,  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  this 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Data  Used  To  EIstablish  ENTm,EMENT8 

The  House  reporting  date,  contained  In 
section  113  of  the  House  bill,  is  January  10, 
1968. 

The  Senate  reporting  date,  contained  in 
section  113  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Is  May 
1.  1968, 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
are  contained  in  the  conference  substitute 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1965,  AND  RELATED 
AMENDMENTS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Trrut  I  or  the  Ele- 

MENTAJIY   AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1965 

INDIAM    CHCLOaXN 

The  House  bill  adds  language  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  concerning  schools  for  Indian 
children  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  making  "other  Indian  children  on 
reservations"  eligible  for  participations  in 
that  part  of  the  title  I  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute  contain  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

CONFORMING      HATES     Or     PAYMENTS     TO     STATE 
AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  State  agen- 
cies serving — 

(A)  Migratory  children  of  migratory  agrl- 
cultiiral  workers  eligible  for  payment  on  the 
basis  of  one-half  the  State  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  when  such  expenditure  is 
greater  than  one-half  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure;  and 

(B)  Neglected  and  delinquent  children 
eligible  for  one-half  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  when  it  Is  greater 
than  one-half  the  SUte  average  per  pupil 
expenditure.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provides  for  a  uniform  definition  of  "aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure." 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  but  with  an  amendment  de- 
laying the  effective  date  of  the  change  until 
fiscal  year  1969. 


ADJT7STMENTS   NECESSFTATED   BY   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  if  appropria- 
tions are  insufflclent  to  satisfy  the  maximum 
grants  for  which  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible,  the  "low-Income  factor" 
reverts  to  $2  000. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  If 
appropriations    are     Insufficient,    appropria- 


tions  would   be   allocated   according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

(1)  State  agencies  serving  handicapped, 
migrant,  and  neglected  and  deUnquent  chll- 
dren  would  receive  the  amounts  for  which 
they  are  eligible; 

(2)  Each  country  would  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  the  local  educational 
agencies  In  that  county  received  the  previous 
year; 

(3)  Each  State  educational  agency  would 
receive  the  amount  for  which  It  Is  eligible 
for  administrative  expenses; 

(4)  The  remainder  would  be  allocated  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  accord- 
ing to  the  formula. 

The  conference  substitute   Incorporates  a 
substitute  for  both  the  House  provision  and 
the  Senate  provision.  Under  this  substitute 
provision,   where   the   amounts   appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  are  Insufficient  to  pay  the  full 
amount  to  which  all  local  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  entitled  then  the  follow- 
ing adjustments  will  be  made    First,  SUte 
agencies  serving  handicapped,  migrant,  and 
neglected    and    delinquent    children    will   be 
eligible  for  a  grant  equal  to  their  full  entitle- 
ments under  paragraphs  (6).  (6),  and  (7)  of 
section   203(a).  Second,   allocations  wlU  be 
made   to   local   educational   agencies   on   the 
basis    of    the    computations,    in    accordance 
with  section  203(a)(2)    as  reduced  ratably, 
subject  to  two  exceptions.  The  first  exception 
provides  that  until  appropriations  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  maximum  grants  as  com- 
puted   by    using    the    low-income    factor   of 
$2,000,  the  low-Income  factor  shall  be  $2,000 
The  other  exception   provides   that   the  ag- 
gregate amount  available  for  grants  within  a 
State  to  local  educational  agencies  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  allocated 
to    local    educational    agencies    within    the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  until  the  total 
appropriations    for    that    fiscal    year    exceed 
51,500,000,000  for  part  A  of  this  title.  Third, 
the  amount  available  for  payments  to  each 
State  educational  agency  for  admimstratlve 
expenses  will  be   1   i>ercent  of  the  aggregate 
amounts    available    within    the    State   under 
the  provisions  described  in  the  two  preceding 
sentences,  except  that  no  State  will  receive 
less  than  the  minimum  amount  provided  for 
in   the  provisions  relating  to  the  minimum 
administrative  payment.  The  conferees  em- 
phasize that  where  appropriations  are  below 
$1,500,000,000  the  conference  substitute  after 
allocations    are    made    to   States    for    handi- 
capped children,  migratory  children,  and  in- 
stitutionalized neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren covered  in  section  203(a)    (5),   (6),  and 
(7)    requires   In   the  distribution   of   the  re- 
mainder, uUlization  of  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tional  average   per  pupil   expenditure   or  50 
percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil   ex- 
penditure whichever  is  greater  and  the  $2,000 
low-Income  factor.  This  Is  to  assure  the  im- 
mediate Impact  of  the  equalizing  effect  of 
the    50    percent    national    average    factor    In 
those   States   where    per   pupil    expenditures 
are   below   the   national   average     After   this 
step  In  the  calculation   the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides   for  adjustments  of  the  al- 
locations  to   assure   that   no   State   receives 
less  than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  Is 
also  emphasized  that  the  substitute  does  not 
permit    the    use    of    a    low-Income    factor   of 
$3,000  until  appropriations  are  adequate  to 
fully     dUtrlbute     all     entitlements     of     the 
formula    utilizing    a    low-Income    factor    of 
$2,000 

OrFSETTINC     REOrmoNS     NECESSITATED     BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  If  the  amount 
allocated  to  any  local  educational  agency  is 
more  than  it  can  use  (as  determined  by  "the 
State  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner), 
the  excess  would  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State  and  then. 
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If  not  BO  needed,  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  other  States  In  accordance  with  criteria 
istabllshed  by  the  Commissioner  which  are 
designed  to  assure  that  excess  amounts  are 
made  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  inequities  and  mitigating  hard- 
ships under  the  dlstrlbuUon  formula  caused 
by  changes  In  population  and  economic 
circumstances. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

SPSCI.AL   INCENTIXi:    GRANTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a 
new  program  of  incentive  grants  under  which 
special  incentive  grants  would  be  made  to 
the  State  educaUonal  agency  of  each  State 
which,  during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  has  an  effort  index  in 
excess  of  the  national  effort  index  The 
amount  of  such  grant  would  be  determined 
by  multiplying  $1  for  each  001  percent  of 
such  excess  by  the  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  for  the  purpose  of  title  I  In 
that  State.  The  amounts  for  which  the  States 
are  eligible  would  be  ratably  reduced  Inso- 
far as  the  total  of  such  amounts  exceed  the 
appropriation  ($50  mUllon  would  be  author- 
ized) No  State  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
amount  In  excess  of  15  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  would 
be  distributed  to  local  educational  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  would  be  expended 
for  the  purpoees  of  title  I. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  pro\nsion. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  program  will  begin  with  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  only  non-Federal  expenses  will  be 
considered  In  determining  the  State's  effort 
index. 

REPORT  ON  COMPENSATOBT  EDUCATION  PBOCBAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  in- 
clusion of  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
compensatory  education  programs  in  the 
title  I  report  of  1969. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 
Part  C — Revision  or  Tttli  in  or  the  Ei-b- 

MENTARY   AND  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   ACT  OF 

1865 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment revise  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  program  to  a  State 
plan— State  grant  administrative  mechanism. 
The  States  would  submit  a  State  plan 
through  their  State  agencies  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  approval  In  general  the  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  general  form  of 
the  Senate  amendment,   with  modiflcatlons. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    AND    DtTRA- 
TION    OF    PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  provides  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  Senate  amendment  authorlzee 
$500,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  $525000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  $650,000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $575,000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971  The 
conference  substitute  authorizes  $500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $512.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970. 

APPROVAL    OF    STATE    PLANS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  any  State  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  sec 
304(a).  concerning  contents  of  State  plans. 

The  Senate  amendment.  In  addition  to  a 
similar  requirement  In  section  305(bK  au- 
thorizes  the  Commissioner  to  approve  part 


of  a  State  plan  U  he  finds  that  the  plan  Is 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  305(b),  concern- 
ing the  contents  of  State  plans.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  this  provision,  except 
that  the  permission  for  the  Commissioner 
to  approve  part  of  a  State  plan  will  be  ap- 
plicable only  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
may  not  approve  part  of  a  State's  plan 
unless  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
part  In  compliance  is  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  maximum  amount  the  State  Is  eligible 
to  receive.  I'he  conference  substitute  con- 
tains these  provisions. 

AMOUNT     A     STATE     MAY      RECEIVE 

The  House  bill  provides  that,  if  a  State's 
plan  is  approved.  It  receives  100  percent  of 

Its  allotment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that.  If 
a  State's  plan  is  approved,  it  receives  33  V3 
percent  of  its  allotment  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
60  percent  thereof  in  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
6614  percent  thereof  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  a  State  which  has  had 
its  State  plan  approved  will  have  available  to 
It  75  percent  of  its  allotment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  under  the  new  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 306(c)  It  is  only  .'or  the  fiscal  year  1969 
that  25  percent  of  the  States  allotment  wUl 
be  available  for  special  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  by  grants  from  the  Commis- 
sioner to  local  educational  agencies,  plus  any 
amounts  made  available  because  of  the  Com- 
missioner's action  in  disapproving  part  or 
all  of  State's  plan  under  section  305.  Por 
fiscal  vear  1970  there  will  be  available  for 
such  grants  only  the  amounts  necessary  to 
continue  toward  completion  those  projects 
which  were  initiated  prior  to  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  306(a),  and  funds  which  are 
not  utilized  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  an  approved  State  plan. 
must  be  reallotbed  In  aocord&noe  with  sec- 
tion 302(c). 


SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJECTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  from 
the  amount  allotted  to  any  State  which  is 
not  available  for  grants  under  Its  State  plan. 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  State  for  the 
purposes  of  the  title  if  such  local  agency  has 
an  application  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  304.  concerning  application  require- 
ments and  conditions  of  approval.  In  States 
having  plans  approved  under  section  305 
grants  under  this  section  must  be  of  na- 
tional slenlflcance.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
funds  granted  under  this  secUon  must  be 
for  special  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren Applications  under  this  section  may 
be  approved  bv  the  Commissioner  only  If  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  for  review  and  recom- 
mendation. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision 
The    conference    subsUtute    contains    this 
provision  modified  so  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  only  such  projects  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
1969  may  be  funded  toward  completion. 

APPLICATIONS  FOB   GR A  NTS— CONDITIONS  FOB  AP- 
PROVAL 

The  Senate  amendment  sets  forth  the  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  applicants 
and  the  condlUons  for  approval  by  the  State 
educational  agency  or  the  Commissioner. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

REgLnREMF.NTS   FOB    STATE    PARTICIPATION 

The  House  bill  requires  a  SUte  desiring  to 
pertlclpate  in  the  program  to  submit  a  State 
plan  throueh  its  State  educational  agency 
to  the  Commissioner. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  submission  of  a  State  plan,  the 
establishment  of  a  State  advisory  council 
and  the  setting  of  dates  for  the  submission 


of  applications.  Uniform  dates  could  be  set 
by  regulation. 

SIATE  ADSISORY  COrNCTLS 

The  Senate  amendment  sets  forth  the 
membership  and  duties  of  the  State  advisory 
councils. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  similar  to  the 
Senate  provision,  except  that  it  requires  the 
Advisory  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  it  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  Its  membership  Include  per- 
sons representative  of  professional  orga- 
nizations of  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors and  of  organizations  promoting  the  Im- 
provement of  education.  It  also  removes  a 
provision  which  says  that  nothing  in  the 
subparagraph  may  be  construed  to  preclude 
the  appointment  of  nonresidents  of  a  State 
to  the  CouncU.  Further,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil is  required  to  submit  its  report  through 
the  State  educational  agency  (together  with 
the  additional  comments  of  that  agency)  to 
the  Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Ad- 
Msory  Council  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

CONTENTS    OF    STATE    PLANS 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment require  a  detailed  State  plan  which  sets 
forth  the  programs  and  projects  to  be  funded 
and  the  customary  assurances 

A      GRANTS    TO    LOr  ^L     EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  requires  the  plan  to  set 
forth  a  program  under  which  funds  will  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
303,  concerning  uses  of  Federal  funds. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  plan 
to  set  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
will  be  expended  for  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State  through  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  having  applications  ap- 
proved for  a  program  or  project  described  in 
section  303,  concerning  uses  of  funds 

B.    CONTTNtrn-Y    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  provides  that  for  the  first 
year  a  State  plan  is  in  effect  It  must  provide 
that  no  local  educational  agency  will  receive 
less  than  the  amount  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pected t.?  receive  had  H.H  7819  not  been 
enacted 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  spe- 
cial consideration  be  given  to  applications 
proposing  to  carry  out  programs  and  project* 
planned  vrith  assistance  under  the  title. 

C      STATES    IN     WHICH     THE    STATE    EDUCATIONAl. 
AGENCY   IS  ALSO  A  LOCAL  EDCCATION.'lL  AGENCY 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  educational  agency  which 
is  also  a  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
agencv  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  local  educa- 
Uonal" agency  If  its  plan  Includes  provisions 
and  assurances  which  are  required  of  a  local 
educational  agency. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

D.    ADMINISTRATm:   ORGANIZATION 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  State 
plan  to  set  forth  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  tc  be  used  In  carrying 
out  the  State  plan,  including  the  qualifica- 
tions for  personnel  having  responsibilities  in 
the  administration  of  the  plan.  The  detail  in 
which  such  organization  and  procedures  are 
to  be  set  forth  Is  to  be  prescrlt>ed  by  regula- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  tech- 
nical modifications  of  this  provision. 

K.   EVALUATION   AND   DISSEMINATION   OF 
INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
adoption  of  effective  procedure?  for  the  '1) 
evaluation  of  the  programs  or  projects  sup- 
ported under  the  State  plan,  (2)  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  evaluations  and  ol 
other  information  about  the  programs  and 
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projects  carried  out  under  the  plan. and  (3) 
adoption  of  promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  the  programs  and-projects 
carried  out  under  this  title. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

r.    PLANNING    PROJECTS    AND    DEMON3TBATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  requires  that  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  the  State  recelvesibe  tised 
for  planning  project  grants  and  grants  for 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  exemplary 
and  innovative  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  new  edu- 
cational programs  In  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  pRvlslon. 

C.    PROGRAMS    FOR     HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  4hat  15 
percent  of  the  amount  the  State  receives  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  be  used  Jor  spe- 
cial programs  or  projects  for  the  ecAicatlon 
of  handicapped  children. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  p&vlslon. 

H.     EVALUATION     REPORT  i 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  ^at  the 
annual  report  contain  reports  on  evag^atlons 
carried  out  under  the  State  plan.  ? 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  pifcvlslon. 

I.    HEARINGS    OP    THE    STATE    ACENCY 

The  House  bill  requires  assurance  that 
every  applicant  whose  application  hia  been 
denied  will  be  given  an  opportunltf  for  a 
hearing.  r 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  final 
action  on  an  application  will  not  be  taken 
without  first  affording  the  applicant  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  fiearlng. 

J.     STATE    AID  1 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  as^irance 
that  grants  made  to  a  local  educational 
agency  under  the  title  will  not  be  tak«n  Into 
consideration  with  regard  to  the  eligibility 
for.  or  the  amount  of.  State  aid  to  that 
agency.  .- 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  r«bulre- 
ment.  T^ 

ADMINISTRATION     OP    THE    STATE    Pt^N 

The  House  bill  provides  that  If  a  State  falls 
to  comply  with  Its  approved  plan  or  4f  the 
plan  Is  changed  so  that  It  no  longer  coinplles 
with  the  law  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro-am. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  If 
there  is  failure  to  comply  with  a  State  plan 
or  with  the  requirements  In  an  application, 
the  State  will  not  receive  further  pa^nents 
or,  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational  attncys 
failure  to  comply  with  Its  appllcatlca,  the 
local  educational  agency  will  not  receive  fur- 
ther payments. 

JTTDICIAL    REVIEW  i 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  foe  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  State's  action  on  an  amplica- 
tion of  a  local  educational  agency  tti  the 
same  manner  as  for  review  of  the  CoBimls- 
sloner's  action  on  a  State  plan. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  proflslon. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENS^,  AD- 
VISORT  COUNCn^,  AND  EVALUATION  ANP  DIS- 
SEMINATION   ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  provision 
for  a  separate  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  State  plans, 
advisory  council  activities,  and  the  ewilua- 
tlon  of  the  program  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluation.  The  Commls«loner 
Is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  with  an  ap- 
proved plan  an  amount  equal  to  7'^  percent 
of  its  allotment  (or  $150,000,  whicherer  Is 
greater  I  for  such  activities.  Of  that  payment 
no  more  than  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent 
of  its  allotment  (or  $35,000.  whichever  Is 
greater)  may  be  used  for  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan 

The  House  bill  makes  no  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  - 
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The  conference  substitute  differs  from  the 
Senate  provision  only  In  that  the  require- 
ment limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  used 
for  administration  will  be  applicable  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970. 

USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

The  House  bill  would  change  present  law 
only  In  that  language  requiring  that  funds 
be  used  only  in  accordance  with  applica- 
tions would  be  deleted. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  retain  the 
requirement  that  funds  be  used  In  accord- 
ance with  applications. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  restructure 
the  pattern  of  grants  by  dividing  the  pres- 
ent operational  grant  program  Into  (1) 
grants  for  exemplary  and  Innovative  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  new  educational  programs  In 
the  schools  of  the  State  (demonstration  pro- 
grams) and  (2)  supplemental  services  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  the  pres- 
ent list  of  programs  described  as  supple- 
mental services  and  activities  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  a  program  of  initiating  and  carrying 
out  programs  or  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  critical  educational  needs  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  are  making  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  but  which  are  nevertheless  un- 
able to  meet  their  critical  educational  needs 
because  some  or  all  of  their  schools  are 
seriously  overcrowded,  obsolete,  or  unsafe. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  adds  to  the 
listing  of  supplemental  services  and  activi- 
ties projects  to  encourage  community  In- 
volvement In  educational  programs  to  the 
list  of   descriptions. 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  bilin- 
gual education  methods  as  a  means  for  pro- 
viding special  educational  services  to  per- 
sons isolated  from  normal  educational  op- 
portunities. . 

The  Senate  amendment  would  emphasize 
new  and  Improved  approaches  in  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  and  ac- 
tivities. 


LIMrrATION  ON  PATMENT8 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  no 
local  educational  agency  may  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  title  If  there  Is  a  decrease 
in  fiscal  effort  and  that  no  State  may  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  title  If  there  Is 
a  decrease  In  State  aid  for  public  education. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

NATIONAL     ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  authority  for 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Supple- 
mentary Centers  and   Services. 

The  Senate  amendment  reconstitutes  the 
committee  as  an  Independent  advisory  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  President  and  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The     conference     substitute     adopts     the 
Senate  amendment  with  modifications  which 
delete  the  provisions  requiring  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  Commissioner  In  the 
preparation  of  general  regulations;    but  In- 
serts a  provision  directing  It  to  review  gen- 
eral   regulations    for    the    operation    of    the 
title.   It  deletes   the  requirements   that  the 
Council   must   review   State   plans   and    ap- 
plications   and    the    requirements    with    re- 
spect to  the  submission  of  reports  by  State 
Advisory  Councils.  The  substitute  also  takes 
out  the  provisions  that  require   the  Secre- 
tary   to    make    available    technical,    profes- 
sional, and  other  assistance  to  the  Council 
and   Inserts   In   lieu   thereof   a   requirement 
that  when   requested   by   the   President   the 
SecreUry   must  engage  such   technical   and 
professional   aaslstance  as   may   be  required 
to   carry   out   the   functions   of   the   Council 
and  requires  him  to  make  available  to  the 
Council  other  assistance  and  data   It  deletes 
the   authority   for   the   Council   to   hire   per- 
sonnel   without    regard    to   the   civil    service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act. 
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KEALLOTMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  " 
an  amount  available  for  grants  under  a  State 
plan  will  not  be  needed  for  the  period  for 
which  It  Is  available,  that  amount  will  be 
available  first  for  grants  to  local  educations 
agencies  In  that  State  as  special  programs  c 
projecta  and  then  for  reallotment  to  other 
States  or  special  project  grants  in  othe- 
States. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
amounts  available  for  reallotment  or  grants 
under  the  reallotment  authority  shall,  if  such 
amounts  are  not  obligated  during  that  Jlsca 
year,  be  avaUable  during  the  next  fiscal  yei.- 
for  obligation. 

SERVICES  FOR  INDIANS 

The  House  bill  provides  that  allotmenut 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
for  services  to  children  and  teachers  in 
schools  operated  by  that  department. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  such 
allotments  be  used  for  persons  or  reservation^ 
serviced  by  schools  operated  by  Interior. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  revlaloa 
of  title  III  will  be  effective  on  the  last  day 
of  fiscal  year  1968,  except  that  It  would  be 
effective  In  fiscal  1968  for  States  submitUng 
State  plans  upon  the  submission  of  a  StaK- 
plan 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
revision  will  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
fiscal  year  1969,  except  that  those  provlsloos 
of  the  amendment  concerning  advisory  coun- 
cils win  be  effective  upon  enactment.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  revision  upon 
enactment. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Title  V  of  thi 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
or  1965 

duration  of  and  funds  for  TrrLK  V 
The  House  bill  extends  title  V  for  one  year 
and  provides  an  authorization  of  $65  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  extends 
the  program  for  three  years  with  authoriza- 
tions of  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$85  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  extends  the  title  for  two 
years  with  an  authorization  of  $65  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $80  mlUlon  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970 

REPEAL    OF    SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  special  project 
grants  authorized  by  section  505  of  title  V. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING    FOR    LOCAL 
EDUCATION    AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  specifies  that  State  educa- 
tional agencies  could  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  metropolitan  areas 
to  enable  them  to  engage  In  comprehensive 
planning  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Senate  amendment  would.  In  addition, 
decrease  the  percentage  of  title  V  appropria- 
tions available  for  special  project  grants  from 
15  to  5  percent  and  provide  that  the  States 
must  make  10  percent  of  their  apportionment 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  title  V  as  applied 
to  a  local  educational  agency.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  be  effective  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  House  recedes. 

GRANTS  TO   INTERSTATE  COMMISSIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  public  re- 
gional Interstate  commissions   and  agenciee 
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euglble  for  special  project  grant*  for  educa- 
tional planning  and  research. 

The  House  bill  conUlns  no  such  provision. 

This  provision  Is  retained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

COMPREHENSIVE    EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  title  V  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  by  adding  a  new  part  B  which  would 
authorize  a  4-year  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  capa- 
bility of  the  States  to  make  effective  prog- 
ress through  comprehensive  and  continuing 
educational  planning,  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high-quality  edu- 
cation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  several  States. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Part  E. — Amendments  to  Title  VI  of  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965, 

AND  Related  Amendments 

definition   of   HANDICAPPED 

The  House  bill  deletes  the  word  "seriously" 
before  "emotionally  disturbed"  In  the  defini- 
tion of  "handicapped"  In  all  acts  amended 
by  H.R.  7819. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  such 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  provision  of  the  House  bill. 

ELicrBiLrrY  of  local  educational  agencies  as 

REGIONAL    resource    CENTERS 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  local  educa- 
tional agencies  eligible  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts In  the  program  of  Regional  Resource 
Centers. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  local 
educational  agency  piartlclpatlon  but  only  In 
combination  with  State  educational  agen- 
cltles  or  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind 
children 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes 
(through  a  limited  number  of  model  centers 
for  deaf -blind  children)  a  program  designed 
to  develop  Ei>eclallzed  and  intensive  services, 
methods,  and  aid*  that  are  effective  In  en- 
abling deaf-blind  children  to  achieve  their 
potential  for  communication,  for  participa- 
tion In  society,  and  for  self-fulfillment  (and 
designed  to  bring  such  services,  methods, 
and  aids  to  such  children  as  early  as  feasible 
In  life).  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  Institutions  to  pay  the  coet  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  op>eratlon  of  centers  for  deaf- 
blind  children. 

The  Senate  provision  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  out  this  part  of  $1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  $7  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

HANDICAPPED  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

The  House  bill  authorizes  allotments  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  for  handicapped 
Indian  children  in  schools  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  allot- 
ments for  handicapped  children  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  schools  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  House  recedes. 

minimum  allotment  to  states 

The  Senate  amendment  would  provide  that 
no  State  would  receive  less  than  $100,000  (or 
0  3  percent  of  the  appropriation,  whichever 
Is  greater)  under  title  VI-A. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 
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The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment. 

stipends    under    THE    PROGRAM    OF    CAPTIONED 

films 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  sti- 
pends for  trainees  in  the  program  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  handicapped. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision. 

This  provision  is  retained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CAPTIONED  FILM  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  Increases  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  cap- 
tioned film  program  by  $3,000,000.  rather 
than  by  $1,000,000  as  In  the  House  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

"IN-HOUSE"  RESEARCH  IN  THE  PROGRAM  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IN  THE 
EDUCATION    OF   HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  conduct  research,  surveys, 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  The  Senate  ajnend- 
ment  authorizes  $18  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  this  new  authority  will  be  tisod  only  In 
cases  In  which  It  Is  not  practicable  to  have 
research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  OfiQce  of  Education. 

Part  F — Amendments  to  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  the  House  bill  does  not. 

technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
706  to  authorize  the  Commissioner,  upon 
request  from  a  State  educational  agency,  to 
give  technical  assistance  to  schools  In  rural 
areas,  to  assist  such  schools  In  obtaining  the 
benefits  available  to  such  schools  from  Fed- 
eral programs.  This  provision  Is  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  Increases  the  au- 
thorization by  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  authorizes  $3,700,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970. 

demonstration  projects  to  prevent 
dropouts 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  section  707 
which  would  authorize  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  urban  areas  to  support 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  prevent 
school  dropouts. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye&r  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  with  a 
modification  making  It  applicable  to  rural  as 
well  as  urban  areas.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  that  demonstration  projects  under 
this  section  be  limited  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  projects  in  areas  of  outstanding 
need  In  which  there  are  high  concentrations 
of  school  dropouts. 

TITLE  n— FEDERALLY  AFFECTED   ARE.\S 
Part  A — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion  AND   Current   ExPFNcrruRKs   in    Im- 
pacted Areas 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  substantive 
changes  In  present  law;  the  House  bill  makes 
only  one  which  concerns  the  effective  date  of 
certain  1966  amendments  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  does  not  disagree. 


MODIFICATION    OF    SCHOOL    CONSTEUCTION    PRO- 
VISION    CONCERNING    INDIAN     LANDS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  14 
of  Public  l^w  815  (relating  to  children  liv- 
ing on  Indian  lands  i  to  provide  that.  1 1 )  un- 
der the  present  subsection  i  a  i .  If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  meet*  tJie  minimum  require- 
ments for  eliglbUlty  under  such  subsection. 
It  may  receive  payments  for  construction  to 
hotise  all  'unhoused"  children  and  i  2  i ,  as  an 
alternative  to  subsection  lal,  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  would  provide  that  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  meeting  requirements  less 
stringent  than  those  In  subsection  (ai,  may 
receive  payments  for  construction  to  house 
only  "unhoused"  children  living  on  Indian 
lands. 

This  provision  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  in  conference. 

DELETING   REQUIREMENT    THAT    CERTAIN   CONTRI- 
BUTIONS    BE     DEDUCTED 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  2 
(a)  (which  entitles  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  Federal  payments  to  compensate  them 
for  the  additional  fin»incla!  burden  placed  on 
them  by  the  acquisition  ci  property  by  the 
Federal  Government  i  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement that  other  Federal  payments  with 
respect  to  such  property  to  such  agencies  be 
deducted  from  such  ccmj>ensation. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  amends  sec.  3 
of  such  act  (concerning  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  lor  children  residing  on, 
or  whose  {jarents  are  employed  on.  Federal 
property)  to  delete  subsec.  (e)  thereof  which 
requires  that  "other  Federal  payments"  be 
deducted  from  contributions  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  tmder  sec.  3. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute. 

PROVISION      FOB      INTERNATIONAL      BOUNDARY 
CHANGE 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  those 
parts  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874, 
which  authorize  payments  for  children  who 
had  a  change  of  residence  as  a  result  of  an 
International  boundary  relocation  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  provide  that 
If  by  reason  of  a  provision  of  other  law  such 
payments  were  not  made  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  entitlement  for  such  payments  shall  be 
added  to  the  entitlement  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  may  be  used  for  such 
payments.  The  House  recedes. 

REPEAL    OF    MANDATORY    GROUP   RATE    PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec.  3id) 
(concerning  the  computation  of  local  con- 
tribution rates)  of  Public  Law  874  by  deleting 
the  amendments  made  by  sec.  201(b)  of 
Public  Law  89-750  (which  required  the  Com- 
n.issioner  to  place  all  school  districts  in  com- 
parab'.e  groups)  and  inserting  the  language 
which  appeared  In  such  section  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-750.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  is  contained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

DISCRETION     TO     WAIVE     CERTAIN     REQriEEMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec.  5(e) 
of  Public  Law  815  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reduce  or  waive  the  requirement  in 
subsec.  (f)  of  sec.  5.  concerning  the  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  memberships  In  the  base 
year  of  a  previous  application.  The  House 
recedes. 

P.AP.T  B — Assistance  for  School  Constrxtc- 
xroN    AND   Current   Expknditttres  in   Dis- 

.ViTEE    ARE.1S 

'  PINPOINT"    DISASTERS 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  16 
of  Public  Law  815  and  section  7  of  Public 
Law  874  to  authorize  assistance  to  schools 
which  have  been  daniagec  or  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  fire,  flood,  humcane.  eajthquake, 
storm,  malicious  action  nf  any  person,  or 
other  catastrophe  even  If  the  area  in  which 
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the  school  Is  located  has  not  been  designated 
as  a  major  disaster  area. 

The  House  bill  does  not  oontain  tbls  pro- 
vision. 

The  conlerence  agreement  Includes  the 
Senate  provision,  modified  to  limit  such 
assistance  to  schools  which  have  been  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  flood,  hurrl- 
£5ane.  earthquake,  storm,  or  flre.  except  Are 
caused  by  negligence  or  malicious  action. 

TTTLE    in— DURATION   OF   AND   AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR   CERTAIN  PROGRAMS 

TITIJC    I     OF    THE     E1.EMENTABY     AND     SECONDAHT 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1965 

The  House  bill  extended  the  title  through 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tended the  title  through  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
conference  substitute  extenda  the  title 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

TITLE    n    OF    THE    EI.KMENTA:iY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1965 

The  House  bill  extends  title  n  for  one  year 
with  an  authorization  of  $150,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  extends 
title  II  for  three  years  with  authorizations 
of  •175.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1969,  4200,000.000 
In  1970,  and  $225,000,000  In  1971.  The  confer- 
ence  substitute  extends  the  title  for  two 
years  with  authorizations  of  tl62. 500.000  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

TTTLK   VT    or   THE    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDtrCATION     ACT     OF     1985 

The  House  bill  extends  title  VI  for  one  year 
with  an  authorization  of  $150,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  Senate  amendment  extends 
title  VI  for  three  years  with  authorizations 
of  $175,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1969.  $200,000.- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $200,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  conference  agreement 
extends  the  title  for  two  years  with  author- 
izations of  $162,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and    $200,000,000   in   fiscal    year    1970. 

PtXBLIC    LAW     BIS,     EIGHTT-nRST    CONGRESS 

The  House  blU  extends  the  temp)orary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  815.  Elghty-Brst  Con- 
gress, for  one  year.  The  Senate  amendment 
extends  these  provisions  for  four  years.  The 
conference  substitute  extends  them  for  three 
years — that  Is,  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

PUBLIC     LAW     874,     EGHTY-nasT     CONGRESS 

The  House  bill  extends  Public  Law  874. 
Elghty-flrst  Congress,  for  one  year.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extends  it  for  four  years. 
The  conference  substitute  extends  it  for 
three  years — that  is,  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
TITLE  rV— PROVISIONS  FOR  ADEQUATE 
LEADTIME  AND  FOR  PLANNING  AND 
EVALUATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title 
IV  not  contained  in  the  House  bill  which 
directs  the  Secretary  to  plan  for  programs  In 
succeeding  years  and  to  evaluate  present 
programs.  The  Secretary  must  transmit  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  evaluation  to 
the  legislative  and  appropriation  commit- 
tees l.i  Congress  no  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year.  The  conference  substitute 
Incorporates  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  with  a  change  in  the  reporting 
date  to  January  31  of  each  year. 

The  title  authorizes  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  to  be  ap- 
propriated one  year  in  advance  of  the  year  In 
which  they  will  be  obligated.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

If,  during  the  last  year  of  the  authorization 
of  a  program.  Congress  has  not  passed  or 
formally  rejected  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization of  that  program,  the  authoriza- 
tion is  automatically  extended  for  one  year 
for  the  purposes  of  permitting  advanced  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  during  that  year. 
The  Senate  recedes  on  this  point. 


Provision  Is  made  for  grants  or  payments 
to  educational  institutions  or  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  academic  years  when  such  years 
are  different  from  fiscal  years.  The  House 
recedes. 

TITLE  V— EXTENSION  OP  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title  V 
which  would  extend  and  revise  the  adult 
education  Act  of  1966  (title  III  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966).  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  this  title  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

REVISION    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Section  501  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  each  State  shall  receive  a  basic 
allotment  of  $100,000  under  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

INCLUDING    PRIVATE    NONPROFIT    AGENCIES 

Section  502  of  the  conference  substitute 
specifically  Includes  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies In  the  program. 

FEDERAL     SHARE 

Existing  law  provides  for  a  90  percent  Fed- 
eral share  through  fiscal  year  1968.  Section 
503  of  the  conference  substitute  deletes  the 
duration  limitation  on  the  Federal  share,  and 
raises  the  Federal  share  to  100  percent  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

AtTTHOREATION     EXTENDED 

Section  504  of  the  conference  substitute 
extends  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1970 
and  authorizes  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

TITLE  VI— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
AND  STUDY  FOR  SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 
The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title  VI 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  ( 1 )  a  study  of  minimum 
safety  standards  for  the  operation  of  school- 
buses  and  (2)  demonstration  projects  for 
such  study.  A  report  to  Congress  would  be 
required  before  Jajiuary  31.  1969.  The  sum 
of  81,000,000  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  these 
projects. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

TTie  conference  substitute  adopts  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
clarifying  changes.  It  also  reduces  the  au- 
thorization to  $150,000. 

TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  HX>UCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title  VII 
which  amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new 
title  VU  which  would  authorize  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  assist  such 
agencies  In  planning,  establishing,  and 
operating  special  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children  of 
limited  English -speaking  ability.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorizes  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comfxirable 
provision.  The  Conference  Substitute  In- 
corporates this  title  with  two  substantive 
changes,  and  a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments. The  first  substantive  change  requires 
maintenance  of  effort  under  the  program 
with  respect  to  funds  received  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  other  subsUntlve  change 
requires  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
cooperate  with  State  educational  agencies  In 
establishing  criteria  for  allocation  within 
each  State  of  that  State's  allotment  under 
this  program. 


TITLE   VIU— ENFORCEMENT   OF  THE  ES 
TABLISHMENT      AND      FREE      EXERCISE 
CLAUSES    OP    THE    FIRST    AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  title 
VIII  which  would  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  the  constitutionality  of  certain  Federal 
grant  programs.  The  House  bill  contained  nc. 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  include  this  title. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  OP  BILL 
The  second  Senate  amendment  changes  ths 
title  of  the  bill.  The  House  recedes. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

EcrrH  Green, 

Roman  C.  I*ucinski. 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

John  Brademas. 

J.\MES  G    O'Hara, 

Hugh  L.  C.\ret, 

Sam  Gibbons. 

Carl  Albert, 

Wn  LIAM  H    Ayres, 

•Albert  H.  Qdie, 

Ch.\rles  E.  Goodell, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 

WtiLiAM  A    Steiger, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
7819)    to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary-  and 
secondary  education   by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for   education   of   Indian   children   and 
children  in  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  extend- 
ing and  amending  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program,  by  providing  assistance 
for  comprehensive  educational  planning, 
and  by  improving  programs  of  education 
for  the  handicapped;  to  Improve  authori- 
ty for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a  ma- 
jor disaster;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
Mr.  PERKINS   (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense    with    further    reading    of    the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  closes,  I  want  to 
voice  my  gratitude  to  our  beloved  Speak- 
er, John  McCormack.  On  occasions  too 
numerous  to  mention,  he  has  provided 
Inspiration  and  guidance  to  me  during 
my  first  year  as  a  committee  chairman. 
There  was  never  an  hour,  day  or  night, 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  give  me  any  as- 
sistance I  sought. 

John  McCormack  has  a  secure  place 
In  history  as  a  true  successor  of  Sam 
Raybum  and  all  the  great  names  who 
held  the  Speakership  before  him.  His 
greatness  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
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has  never  been  a  sectional  Speaker.  He 
IS  the  Speaker  for  all  Americans. 
Throughout  the  years,  he  served  as  a 
Member,  as  majority  leader,  and  as 
Speaker,  he  has  had  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation  uppermost  In 
his  mind  and  in  his  heart. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  am  deeply  in  debt 
to'our  diligent  and  competent  majority 
leader.  At  every  point  in  this  year  s  leg- 
islative process.  Carl  Albert  was  at  my 
elbow  with  invaluable  assistance.  He  was 
especially  helpful  as  a  member  of  two 
conference  committees  which  dealt  with 
highly  controversial  issues.  For  dedica- 
tion to  his  job,  for  unswerving  sense  of 
duty,  for  tirelessness  and  unwillingness 
to  spare  himself,  Carl  Albert  ranks  high 
on  the  list  of  public  servants  in  America 
who  have  given  unstintingly  of  them- 
selves. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  appre- 
ciation for  all  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  who  have 
worked  so  tirelessly  and  so  diligently  in 
helping  bring  this  conference  report  be- 
fore this  House  today.  My  Democratic 
colleagues  gave  me  loyal  support.  From 
the  Republicans.  I  have  not  only  re- 
ceived constructive  participation,  but  ev- 
ery possible  courtesy.  The  committee 
members  demonstrated  again  that  all 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  educating 
the  youth  of  our  Nation,  all  who  have 
shown  they  are  capable  of  being  leaders 
in  that  field,  always  are  ready  to  rise 
above  partisanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  19  years  in 
this  House  I  have  been  closely  associated 
with  every  bill  that  came  before  it  on  the 
subject  of  education.  In  all  that  long  list 
there  has  never  been  an  educational  bill 
which  meant  more  to  the  youth  of  this 
Nation,  which  was  more  Important  to 
our  coimtry's  welfare  than  the  one  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  here  today.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  we  could  do  nothing 
more  beneficial  for  the  American  people 
than  to  vote  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  session 
specifically  on  May  25,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  extenr.ive  considera- 
tion passed  the  Elementary  anc".  Second- 
ar>'  Education  Amendments  of  1967.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  amendments  contain 
several  majoi  and  to  mj'  way  of  thinking 
essential  improvements  In  Federal  legis- 
lation dealing  with  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

First,  the  all  important  impacted  areas 
legislation  was  extended  until  June  30, 
1969. 

Second,  the  provisions  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  providing  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  and  State  educational  agencies 
were  extended  until  June  30,  1969. 

Third,  Important  amendments  made 
In  committee  and  improved  by  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  assurt  ri  the  equitable 
application  of  formula  changes  made  in 
the  allocation  to  local  educational 
agencies  under  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965— particularly  where  ap- 
propriations were  provided  less  than 
those  required  to  provide  each  local 
educational  agency  with  Its  full  entitle- 
ment under  the  fonnula. 


Fourth,  the  House-passed  measure 
transferred  the  administration  of  the 
title  m  ESEIA  supplemental  educational 
centers  and  service  program  to  State 
educational  agencies  under  a  system  of 
State  plans. 

Fifth,  new  authorizations  were  pro- 
vided for  regional  centers  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  15  percent  set  aside  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  title  V 
program  in  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ai-v  Education  Act  was  eliminated  so 
that  all  the  funds  under  title  V  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States  to  strengthen  the 
services  and  pi-ograms  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  all  of  these  major 
improvements  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  are  retained  by 
the  conferees  without  substantial  modi- 
fication as  will  be  seen  as  I  now  proceed 
to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  major 
provisions  of  the  legislation  approved  by 

the  conferees. 

impact  aid 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  for 
2  years,  or  through  June  30,  1970.  Under 
existing  law.  Public  Law  815  expired 
June  30,  1967,  and  Public  Law  874  was 
scheduled  to  expire  June  30,  1968.  Also 
extended  were  those  features  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815  which  as  a  result  of  the 
1965  amendments  provide  disaster  school 
assistance. 

TrrLE  1  ESEA  formula 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  made  impor- 
tant amendments  to  the  ESEA  title  I 
formula  in  1966  which  increased  from 
$2,000  to  S3, 000  the  low-income  factor, 
wliich  had  the  effect  of  bringing  approxi- 
mately 5  milhon  more  children  into  the 
formula  count.  In  addition,  the  1966 
amendments  prG\ided  that  50  percent  of 
the  national  average  per-pupll  expendi- 
ture could  be  used  in  computing  the  per- 
pupil  payment  to  a  school  district  in  lieu 
of  50  percent  of  the  State  average  per- 
pupll  expenditure  if  the  State  average 
per -pupil  expenditure  were  less  than  the 
national  average. 

Both  of  these  1966  changes  resulted  in 
an  authorization  increase  In  title  I  from 
approximately  $1.6  billion  to  approxi- 
mately S2.4  billion.  These  formula 
changes  pro\ide  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  States  when 
appropriations  are  sufficient  to  enable  the 
formula  to  operate  fully.  However,  the 
funds  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1968  are 
less  than  50  percent  of  that  necessary  to 
enable  local  educational  agencies  to  re- 
ceive their  authorized  amounts  under  the 
formula  In  such  event  the  required  pro- 
rata reductions  and  provisions  of  law 
assuring  that  States  vrill  receive  no  less 
than  they  received  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  create  Inequities  and  prevent  the 
equalizing  Influence  of  the  1966  formula 
changes. 

In  essence,  the  conferees  have  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  House -pas.sed  bill 
by  requiring  in  underfunding  situations 
that  fund.s  be  distributed  with  a  low- 
income  factor  of  $2,000  and  use  of  50 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  or  50  percent  of  the  State 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  whichever 


Is  greater  after  which  the  resulting  allo- 
cations are  adjusted  so  that  no  State 
receives  less  than  it  would  have  received 
in  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  is  the  way  the  formula  will  oper- 
ate in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  there  is 
an  underfunding  situation  except  when 
appropriations  reach  as  much  as  $1.5 
billion  or  more.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
this  level  of  funding  no  State-saving 
clause  is  required  to  assure  that  each 
State  will  receive  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  that  received  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

StIPPLEMENTAL   EDUCATIONAL   CENTERS   AND 
SERVICES 

As  I  indicated,  the  House  amendment 
to  title  in  of  ESEA  substantially  revised 
the  title  m  program  by  converting  it 
into  a  State-plan  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  to  title  III.  while  modifying 
the  existing  program  substantially,  did 
not  conform  with  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion. The  basic  difference  was  that  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  the  title  III  program 
would  be  a  State-grant  or  State-plan 
program  In  all  50  States  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  Senate  provision  provided  for 
only  a  graduated  phasing  over  to  the 
State-plan  format  with  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  reserving  even  in  the 
final  year  of  the  phaseover  one-third  of 
the  money  to  enable  him  to  carrj-  out  the 
program  in  a  fashion  similar  to  existing 
law. 

Needless  to  say,  these  differences  were 
most  controversial  In  conference. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  compromise  bill  retains  in  prin- 
ciple the  House  amendment.  For  fiscal 
year  1970.  100  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  used  for  funding  of  State 
plans.  Only  one  exception  is  permitted 
and  this  occurs  only  when  funding  of  an 
existing  project  is  necessary  to  preclude 
premature  termination  of  the  project. 
Under  the  conference  bill.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  25  percent  of  the  appropriation 
may  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  fund 
individual  projects.  I  should  point  out 
that  this  in  itself  was  a  substantial  reces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Senate  since  the 
75-25  ratio  reserves  more  than  for  the 
State-plan  program  than  the  Senate 
ratio  proposed  for  the  final  year  of  their 
phaseover. 

Other  than  for  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  are  directed  to  facilitating 
more  eCBcient  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  conference  report  on  title  rn 
contains  onlj-  more  substantive  pro\'ision. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  pro- 
posal that  15  percent  of  the  title  III  ap- 
propriation be  reserved  for  support  of 
educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  This  is  an  excellent  and  neces- 
sary provision,  a  provision  which  the 
House  conferees  accepted  unanimously. 

STRENGTHENING    STATE    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

The  conference  report  contains  essen- 
tially the  House  bill  with  regard  to  title  V 
as  the  House  conferees  refused  to  accept, 
as  the  House  refused  in  debate  on  the 
House  bill,  the  concept  adopted  in  the 
Senate  that  the  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  funds  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning  The  con- 
ference report  further  provides  for  a 
decrease  from   15  to  5  percent  in  the 
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percentage    of    title    V    appropriations 
available  for  special  project  grants. 

Under  the  House-passed  bill,  1(K)  per- 
cent of  title  V  appropriations  wouki  have 
been  allocated  to  the  States  through  the 
statutory  formula.  Ninety -five  percent 
of  the  title  V  appropriation  will  be  so  dis- 
tributed under  the  conference  report. 
The  remaining  5  percent  may  be  used  by 
the  Commissioner  to  fund  interstate 
projects  which  in  1966  represented  87 
percent  and  1967  98  percent  of  the 
amounts  expended  under  the  special 
projects  provision. 

EDUCATION     or    TH«     HANDICAPPH) 

Amendments  to  title  VI  of  ESEIA,  pro- 
viding support  of  educational  programs 
for  handicapped  children,  differed  In  the 
respective  versions  of  the  bill  only  slight- 
ly. The  principal  change  In  the  House- 
passed  version  is  the  conference  report 
provision  authorizing  grants  or  contracts 
to  pay  the  cost  of  establishing  a  limited 
number  of  model  education  centers  for 
deaf-blind  children.  This  Is  a  program 
designed  to  develop  specialized  and  in- 
tensified services  that  are  effective  In  en- 
abling deaf-blind  children  to  achieve 
their  potential  for  communication,  self- 
fulflllment,  and  participation  In  aociety. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of 
ESEA.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  conference  report  contains  an 
amendment  providing  specific  authority 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  upon 
request  from  a  State  educational  agency, 
to  provide  for  technical  assistance  to 
schools  in  rural  areas  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  such  schools  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  available  under  FederaJ  pro- 
grams. 

I  can  personally  testify  on  the  need 
for  such  a  provision.  Also,  the  confer- 
ence report  contains  a  matter  which  Is 
of  Interest,  I  believe,  to  every  Member 
of  this  House.  Under  another  provision, 
a  very  small  and  limited  program  is  au- 
thorized under  which  grants  will  be  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  support 
demonstration  projects  designed  t£>  pre- 
vent school  dropouts. 

ADULT    BASIC    EDUCATION 

Another  provision  of  the  conference 
report  conforms  with  action  taken  by 
the  Hou.se  on  December  4,  1967.  when  we 
approved  by  a  vote  of  352  to  0.  an  exten- 
sion of  the  adult  education  program.  Two 
matters  not  in  that  bill  are  contained  In 
the  conference  report  The  first  provides 
that  each  State  shall  receive  a  minimum 
basic  allotment  of  SlOO.noo  \ier  year  to 
admmister  the  State  plan  of  adult  basic 
education.  The  second  difference  relates 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1970  Under  the  House- 
passed  bill,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I, 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  proposal 
that  an  open-ended  authorization  be 
provided.  The  conference  report  provi- 
sion limiting  authorizations  to  $80  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1970  fulfilled  my  as- 
surances to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  prior  to  fiscal  year  1970 
appropriating  time  the  committee  would 
propose  a  dollar  limitation  on  the  fund- 
ing authority.  ^ 


LATE    rUNOINO 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  provision  of  the  con- 
ference report  deals  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  major  problem  In  the  Federal 
program  of  assistance  to  education.  It  is 
the  matter  of  late  authorizations  and 
late  funding.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  said  in  testimony  before  one 
of  our  subcommittees  that — 

If  the  Federal  Crovernment  Is  going  to  have 
a  significant  role  In  school  financing  It  seems 
to  be  essential  to  look  for  authorization  and 
appropriation  practices  which  would  prevent 
relationships  with  states  and  communities 
from  being  regularly  conducted  on  a  crises 
basis. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  one  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  not  received  letters  from 
members  of  the  educational  community 
indicating  grave  concern  about  this  mat- 
ter. After  an  extensive  study  of  the  OfSce 
of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green  I,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
problem  requires  immediate  attention 
and  deliberate  action.  If  I  recall  correct- 
ly, the  study  indicated  that  action  be- 
yond the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
problem  is  required  in  the  90  th  Congress 
if  the  resources  allocated  to  education 
are  to  have  the  salutary  impact  intended. 
The  conference  report  we  are  considering 
today  not  only  recognizes  this  urgent 
problem,  but,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  sug- 
gests a  solution. 

There  was  no  such  provision  In  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  Senate  provision 
on  this  question  was  objectionable  in  part 
and  the  House  conferees  were  successful 
in  modifying  the  provision  so  that  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  not  only  accepted  but 
overwhelmingly  received  by  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Under  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  required  to  plan  for  programs  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  to  evaluate  present 
programs.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to 
transmit  the  results  of  his  evaluation  to 
the  legislative  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  no  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year. 

In  addition,  the  provision  authorizes 
an  authorization  of  funds  for  ESEA  pro- 
grams to  be  appropriated  1  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  year  before  they  will  be 
obligated.  Thus,  there  will  be  authority 
next  year  to  appropriate  money  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs 
carried  on  under  the  ESEA  not  only  for 
fiscal  year  1969  but  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  means  that  in  January  of  1969.  the 
Congress  could  consider  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Permitting  the  appropriation  of  funds 
a  year  before  they  are  to  be  expended  will 
permit  local  educational  agencies  to  know 
in  advance — at  a  time  when  they  must 
know — the  amount  of  money  which  will 
be  made  available  to  them.  Need  I  point 
out  that  at  the  present  time,  even  though 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  academic 
year,  local  educational  agencies  still  do 
not  know  what  their  entitlements  will  be 
for  the  current  year  under  title  I  of  the 
ESEA. 

BILINOUAL   EDUCATION 

The  conference  report  contains  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  provides  for  a  new 


program  of  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  in  plarinlng,  establish- 
ing, and  operating  special  bilingual  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
A  bill  similar  to  the  Senate  provision  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  earlier  in  the  session.  T?ie 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  differ 
in  no  substantial  way  from  the  com- 
mittee-rejx)rted  bill.  By  including  in  the 
conference  report  today  a  program  which 
will  not  begin  until  fiscal  year  1969.  we 
have  wisely  provided  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion advance  time  to  plan  for  the  admin- 
istration and  Implementation  of  this  new 
program  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
in  so  many  States  of  this  country. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QtheI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  for 
the  Record  that  if  anyone  had  told  me  a 
week  ago  that  we  would  have  action  upon 
a  conference  report  before  this  Congress 
adjourned,  I  never  would  have  believed 
him.  In  fact,  when  we  first  went  to  con- 
ference, it  was  my  opinion  that  there  was 
only  one  person  who  believed  that  we 
could  ever  come  out  with  a  conference 
report  before  the  Congress  adjourned,  if 
adjournment  came  this  week,  and  that 
was  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  shown  his 
ability  to  hold  to  the  position  of  the 
House.  We  have  had  conference  reports 
brought  before  us  during  the  closing  days 
of  this  session  on  two  mo.st  Important 
pieces  of  legislation — and  upon  one  of 
which  I  did  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  in  his  support  of  the 
Green  amendment  to  the  poverty  bill. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  to  you,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  respect  him  when  he 
stood  by  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondarj'  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  I  held  the  same  views.  Further.  I 
wish  to  say  that  it  is  great  to  be  on  the 
"majority"  side.  I  enjoyed  that  position 
Immensely  during  the  conference  on  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
have  come  back  with  a  conference  re- 
port that  is  excellent  and  outstanding. 
What  is  more,  I  believe  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  be  proud  of  its 
conferees  and  of  the  leadership  which 
was  furnished  to  them  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Perkins!. 

I  would  also  add.  by  way  of  commen- 
dation to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green),  that  she,  too.  won  out  In 
both  of  these  conferences.  That  took  a 
lot  of  perseverance.  Both  of  these  bills 
carry  amendments  known  as  the  Green 
amendment.  Similarly.  I  disagreed  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  with  re- 
spect to  the  poverty  legislation.  None- 
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theless,  I  greatly  respect  those  who  can 
sell  an  idea  to  their  colleagues  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  have  done. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  compromise.  At  one  time, 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the 
Hou.se  adhere  to  its  1-year  extension  of 
the  act,  and  extend  it  only  to  1969,  so 
that  next  year,  in  our  promise  that  we 
would  extend  authorization  bills  on  edu- 
cation a  year  before  they  expire,  we 
would  have  had  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondar>'  education  bill  before  us  for  fur- 
ther review. 

I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  believe 
it  was  wise  to  extend  It  for  another  year. 
The  workload  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  will  be  an  enormous 
one.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  be  burdened  next  year  with  the 
elementar>'  and  secondary  education  bill, 
and  its  extension.  The  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  must  be  studied,  evaluated, 
and  amended  before  the  90th  Congress 
adjourns  in  1968,  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. These  should  be  our  major  tasks 
in  the  year  that  lies  ahead.  And,  if  we 
were  to  have  the  Elementarj'  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  before  us  again, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  thorough 
job  that  I  know  we  would  wish  to  do, 
and  as  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky wants  us,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  to  do. 

I  am  confident  from  the  experience 
we  have  had  so  far  that  we  w-ill  bring 
out  vocational  education  and  manpower 
legislation  of  which  the  entire  body  will 
be  proud. 

So,  looking  forward  to  that,  I  believe 
it  was  indeed  wise  to  postpone  another 
year  any  further  extensions  or  further 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  This  means 
that  in  1969  any  of  us  who  are  back  at 
that  time  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements  in  it,  and  to  extend  it. 

I  anticipate  the  kind  of  Improvements 
that  were  initiated  by  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  this  year 
in  her  changes  in  title  III  of  the  act — 
changes  maintained  in  principle  in  the 
conference  report,  requiring  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  States  In  all  educational  pro- 
grams. The  Commissioner  of  Education 
cannot  bypass  State  education  agencies, 
but  instead  must  work  with  them,  and 
develop  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government,  and 
the  local  schools. 

What  is  more,  we  need  to  move  toward 
realizing  a  goal  of  block  grants  thereby 
consolidating  categorical  aids. 

I  believe  we  have  made  improvements 
in  the  title  I  formula,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  indicated  In  his 
comments. 

The  title  III  amendments  which  we 
accepted  in  the  conference  will  permit 
the  amendment  offered  In  the  House  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  to  go  Into  effect  with  the  least 
amount  of  disruption  of  the  program  In 
the  way  of  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  operating  It  so  far. 
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Immediately  after  July  1,  1968,  75  per- 
cent of  the  title  HI  money  will  be  made 
available  through  the  State  plan  and  25 
percent  through  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
directly  to  the  local  educational  agencies. 
In  that  first  year  the  Commissioner  may 
determine  whether  he  will  accept  any 
States  plan.  He  will  also  be  able  to  dis- 
approve a  part  of  a  State  plan.  In  this 
way  a  kind  of  working  relatlonsip  be- 
tween the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
will  function  in  a  way  we  can  have  the 
strengthening  that  is  necessary. 

But  in  1970  all  that  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  be  able  to 
do  is  to  continue  to  fund  the  programs 
he  was  funding  in  1969  under  his  re- 
served 25  percent  until  they  expire. 
It  is  expected  that  there  are  those  pro- 
grams that  he  funds  in  1969  will  not 
last  more  than  3  years,  he  will  be  able 
to  fund  them  through  their  Lifetimes. 

There  Is  one  last  point  that  I  would 
like  to  raise.  The  amendment  we  ac- 
cepted from  the  other  body,  to  title  V, 
provides  that  10  percent  of  the  State's 
money  will  be  used  for  strengthening 
local  educational  agencies. 

This,  I  believe,  is  an  amendment  which 
will  enable  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation to  work  out  greater  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  local  agencies  than 
they  have  done  before. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
House  ought  to  accept  the  conference  re- 
port as  one  that  makes  the  Elementarj' 
and  Secondary  Ekiucation  Act  a  better 
piece  of  legislation  than  when  it  came 
from  the  House. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my 
colleagues,  especially  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole]  have  asked  me  where 
this  conference  report  is  better  than  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  on  what  I  have  said  above 
and  add  briefiy  to  It  the  changes  which 
make  the  conference  report  superior  to 
legislation  enacted  in  the  past. 

The  title  I  formula  will  work  better 
now  and  will  not  be  as  unfair.  In  the 
House  bill,  a  peculiar  arrangement  pre- 
vailed where  the  change  from  co'onting 
the  children  from  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  to  families  with  $3,000  or  less 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  $3,000-? nd-below 
families  could  be  funded.  The  $3,000  In- 
come in  the  formula  will  be  triggered 
now  as  soon  as  we  can  fund  the  full  num- 
ber of  children  from  $2,000  or  less  fami- 
lies. Also,  the  national  average  or  the 
State  average,  whichever  Is  higher,  will 
be  implemented  immediately,  and  maxi- 
mum funding  will  be  made  available  for 
special  programs  for  the  handicapped 
children. 

The  great  change  in  title  n  provides 
that  100  percent  of  all  of  title  I  money 
will  be  administered  through  State  de- 
partments of  education  rather  than  100 
percent  through  the  US.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  may  now  completely 
bypass  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, was  maintained.  However,  an  im- 
proved method  of  transition  was  adopted 
to  enable  development  of  strong  State 
plans  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  of 
ongoing,  innovative,  and  enriching 
programs. 


Fifteen  percent  of  the  money  for  title 
ni — supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services — is  set  aside  for  planning, 
innovation,  and  enrichment  for  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children.  Too 
little  is  presently  being  done  to  help  the 
handicapped. 

Ten  percent  of  the  money  in  title  V 
is  set  aside  for  local  educational  agencies. 
Title  V  is  a  program  to  strengthen  State 
departments  of  education.  Ten  percent  of 
this  money,  which  is  made  available  to 
the  State  depaitment  of  education,  will 
be  used  by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation to  strengthen  local  educational 
agencies.  This  will  increase  the  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies,  especially  those  located  in  the 
cities.  With  improved  liaison,  the  danger 
of  Federal  circumvention  of  the  State's 
educational  agencies  is  substantially 
lessened. 

Special  incentive  grants  were  added 
which  will  enable  a  State  which  exerts 
an  effort  for  education  above  the  na- 
tional average  to  be  rewarded  for  so 
doing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be- 
gin by  saying  that  I,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  speak  for  my  colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  have  great 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QoeI.  This 
morning  President  Johnson  said  that  we 
have  great  men  in  both  parties.  I  want 
to  say  here  today  that  we  have  great 
educational  leaders  in  both  parties  and 
Al  Quie  is  one  of  those  leaders  In  the 
Republican  Party. 

We  all  like  to  enjoy  bipartisan  sup- 
port— but  support  from  a  Member  like 
Ax  QuiE  registers  throughout  the  coun- 
try'. His  contributions  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  been  invalu- 
able. Surely,  no  Member  Is  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  providing  excellence 
in  education  for  all  of  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation  than  Al  Qtjie. 

I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work 
together  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  also  my  hope  that  we  can  bring 
a  bipartisan  vocational  education  bill  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House  next  year — a  bill 
that  will  modernize  and  greatly  expand 
our  vocational  educational  offerings.  We 
have  discussed  this  matter  on  several 
occasions  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Al  Quie  has  made  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent contributions  in  the  writing  of 
this  legislation.  No  Member  has  shown 
a  greater  awareness  or  a  more  sincere 
regard  for  the  most  needy  in  this  coun- 
try. And  no  Member  has  worked  more 
diligently  than  has  Congressman  QriE 
to  guarantee  that  the  benefits  of  our 
educational  programs  will  be  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  needs  are  greatest.  It  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  reiter- 
ate the  many  contributions  that  Al  Qtjik 
has  made  in  the  field  of  education  and  to 
this  vital  legislation,  Al  QriE's  record 
speaks  for  itself  An  innovator  and  pace- 
setter, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Al  Qtjie.  ranks  high  as  a  conscientious, 
dedicated,  and  nationally  respected  edu- 
cational leader. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  conference  committee.  I 
congratulate  the  conferees  on  being  able 
to  harmonize  and  adjust  the  differences 
that  existed  not  only  between  the  two 
bodies  of  the  Congress  but  also  to  adjust 
the  honest  differences  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent Members  on  the  House  side,  and 
in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  this  con- 
ference report. 

This  conference  report  which  is  be- 
fore the  House  today  relates  to  a  bill 
which  is  of  transcending  importance  not 
only  to  the  America  of  today  but  for  gen- 
erations to  come  in  the  future. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  worked  hard  this  year  on  many 
bills,  particularly  on  the  antipoverty 
bill,  and  on  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Hoiase.  Giving  full  credit  to  all  members 
of  the  committees,  I  think  special  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  assumed  duties  under  un- 
usual and  difBcult  conditions  and  who 
by  his  patience  and  his  kindness  and  yet 
by  his  firm  leadership,  has  been  able  to 
guide  the  ship  safely  through  these 
troubled  waters  to  its  destination,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  these  two  impor- 
tant bills  that  I  have  referred  to  which 
mean  so  much  first,  to  the  underprivi- 
leged and  the  poor  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future  and  second,  the  opportunity 
for  the  youth  of  America  to  receive  an 
education  that  will  equip  them  to  take 
the  journey  of  life  in  the  year^  that  lie 
ahead  not  only  benefiting  themselves 
but  benefiting  our  country  by  -the  con- 
tributions that  they  will  makf  and  by 
their  mental  and  intellectual  contribu- 
tions which  they  will  make  to  cair  coun- 
try as  the  result  of  the  educat-Jonal  op- 
portunities given  to  them  by  this. particu- 
lar bill  and  other  educational  legislation 
that  has  come  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  es- 
pecially and  in  particular  deserves  words 
of  high  praise  and  commendatton. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentu^y  as- 
sumed the  post  of  chairman— ia  very 
serious  and  important  one — as  il  said, 
under  unusual  circumstances,  tie  has 
guided  the  committee  with  patiefice  and 
kindness,  and  yet  with  a  firm  type  of 
leadership  that  is  refreshing,  jpid  this 
year  he  has  made  his  committee  one  of 
the  outstanding  committees  of  fee  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  :^ 

The  gentleman  from  Kenfucky  Is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  his  celleagues 
without  regard  to  party.  He  might  well  be 
termed  a  "gentleman's  gentleman."  He 
is  always  patient.  No  one  is  a-  harder 
worker  than  the  gentleman.  I  haw  called 
him  on  the  telephone  at  1  o'clock  and  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  his  home  and 
found  him  working  at  that  time  and 
ready  to  talk  about  matters  before  his 
committee.  So  the  House  owes  a  tribute 
to  the  committee,  but  a  particular  trib- 
ute  to   the   gentleman   from   Keittucky 


(Mr.  Perkins]  who  serves  the  people  of 
his  district  with  great  honor  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  It  would  be  super- 
fluous for  me  to  try  to  add  many  words 
to  the  eloquent  expression  which  we  have 
just  heard  from  our  distinguished 
Speaker  in  tribute  to  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  recall  that  as  we  passed  this  bill  in 
the  House,  some  months  ago,  having 
said  that  were  it  not  for  the  persistence 
and  tenacity  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Carl  Perkins,  we  simply 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  this 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to 
pass  it.  I  know  and  I  know  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  know  of  the  many 
long  hours,  the  telephone  calls,  and  the 
conversations  which  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  had  in  his  effort  to  con- 
tinue passage  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

And  I  wish  to  add  my  own  words  of 
tribute  to  those  which  have  already  been 
paid  to  him  as  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  who 
has  not  only  justly  earned  my  admira- 
tion but  also  our  committee  colleagues 
for  his  extremely  able  attention  to  the 
legislation  before  our  committee.  No  one 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  legislation 
or  of  the  programs  with  which  our  legis- 
lation deals  than  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Brademas  1 ,  who  Is  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  H.R.  7819. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellJ. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  committee.  He 
has  been  fair  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
committee,  and  I  believe  we  would  not 
have  had  a  bill  this  session  without  his 
persistence  and  his  evenhanded  man- 
agement of  the  committee. 

Although  this  legislation  will  not  sat- 
isfy any  of  us  100  percent,  it  is  the  best 
education  bill  we  have  ever  brought  be- 
fore this  body.  It  will  be  the  best  educa- 
tion law  ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  believe.  It  corrects 
a  number  of  inequities,  and.  I  think.  mLs- 
judgments  in  the  early  legislation.  Par- 
ticularly it  corrects,  on  a  phased-in  basis, 
what  were  serious  consequences  in  terms 
of  many  areas  of  our  country  when  we 
originally  passed  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  was 
then  broadcast  as  a  means  to  help  the 
poorer  areas  of  our  country  that  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
education  In  their  communities. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  was  pointed  out 
then  and  has  been  pointed  out  consist- 
ently since  then  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  Congress, 
the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
was  inequitable  to  the  poorer  areas.  The 


net  result  was  that  the  richer  areas  of 
the  country  received  in  many  instances 
twice  as  much  money  as  the  poorer  areai 
of  the  country.  There  is  some  justifica- 
tion, perhaps,  for  Increased  amounts  to 
areas  that  have  a  higher  cost  of  living 
but  certainly  not  the  kind  of  inequity 
that  was  contained  in  the  original  bill 
when  we  were  trying  to  advance  educa- 
tion  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country 
especially. 

We  have  corrected  that  with  a  formula 
that  phased  in  to  see  to  it  that  no  State 
will  receive  less  money  than  it  received 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  points  in  the  conference 
It  was  finally  resolved,  after  charts  were 
brought  in  and  tables  were  brought  In 
that  indicated  when  this  bill  was  funded 
at  the  $1.4  billion  level — it  now  being 
funded  at  a  $1,2  billion  level — all  States 
would  be  able  to  receive  the  amount  that 
they  received  in  fiscal  year  1967  under 
the  Gibtx)ns  formula,  and  the  Gibbons 
formula,  so-called,  that  was  earlier  of- 
fered in  1965  and  1966  by  Republicans, 
would  go  into  full  effect. 

The  point  was  raised,  however,  when 
we  talked  about  the  $1.4  billion,  that  by 
the  time  we  get  to  that  level,  maybe  a 
year  or  2  years  or  longer  from  now,  it 
may  take  more  than  $1.4  billion  to  fully 
fund  the  distribution  formula  without 
penalizing  any  State  So  we  compromised 
on  a  $1.5  billion  trigger  point  for  a  full 
implementation  of  the  new  distribution 
formula  in  title  I. 

I.  myself,  am  particularly  pleased  with 
an  amendment  offered  in  the  other  body 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  law.  I  think  it  holds 
great  hope  for  the  future.  In  title  I  we 
have  added  a  new  special  incentive  sec- 
tion, with  S50  million  authorized.  This 
will  give  aid  to  those  States  who  are  im- 
proving their  performance,  who  are  doing 
more.  It  is  based  on  an  effort  inde.v.  and 
those  that  are  doing  the  most  in  their 
own  areas,  related  to  their  resources,  will 
receive  special  incentive  grents. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  accept  the 
Senate  view  on  judicial  review  of  grants 
under  the  Constitution.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  the  House  prevailed.  The  Sen- 
ate was  unanimous  in  asking  for  judicial 
review.  We  had.  however,  the  other  com- 
plication with  reference  to  this — not  just 
the  merits  of  the  issue — as  to  whether 
the  courts  should  be  provided  with  and 
the  taxpayers  should  be  provided  with  a 
method  of  getting  the  constitutional  is- 
sue before  the  courts,  but  also  we  faced 
the  problem  that  this,  properly.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  belongs  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  had  hoped  we  could  see 
action  out  of  that  committee  promptly 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  confirm  one  point  that  I 
think  is  critical  and  on  which  I  think  our 
conference  report,  in  the  haste,  has  made 
an  error.  We  did  not  finish  the  confer- 
ence until  last  night,  having  worked  late 
Into  the  evening  hours  on  several  days 
this  week. 

The  Senate  added  what  was  called  a 
pinpoint  disaster  provision.  This  was  to 
permit  Public  Law  874  funds  to  be  used 
as  grants  in  communities  where  a  dis- 
aster had  struck  a  school  and  they  had  to 
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nrnvlde  substitute  facilities  while  they  of  the  hardest  ,^'orking  Members  of  this 
u-ere  reconstructing  the  school  buildings  Congress.  During  the  past  4  weeks  I  have 
and  their  school  facilities.  The  grants    worked    with    him   on    two 


were  only  to  provide  for  this  interim  cost 
of  educating  the  youngsters  and  carrying 
on  while  they  reconstructed  at  their  own 

e.xp€nse. 

The  Senate  was  wide  open  in  this 
particular  provision,  in  providing  that  in 
effect  any  major  damage  or  destruction 
of  a  school  building  would  qualify  for 
this  pinpoint  disaster  aid  provided  it  was 
certified  by  the  Governor  and  by  the 
commission  that  they  could  not  meet  this 
problem  themselves.  We  revised  this 
language,  and  it  was  my  understanding 
that  we  limited  such  aid  to  major  damage 
or  disasters  caused  by  a  natural  disaster, 
such  as  a  storm,  flood,  earthquake,  or  a 
flre  related  to  one  of  these  natural  events. 

The  Senate  bill  originally  provided 
there  could  be  aid  for  a  fire  whatever  its 
cause,  for  destruction  due  to  malice,  or 
other  reasons.  I  believe — and  I  think  the 
gentleman  who  was  chairman  of  our  con- 
ferees will  confirm  this — that  the  final 
decision  was  this  aid  would  go  only  to 
those  school  districts  where  a  facility 
was  destroyed  by  any  event  related  to  a 
natural  disaster. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  working  diligently  In  his  efforts  to 
assist  us  In  bringing  this  conference  re- 
port to  the  fioor.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  one  of  the  most  able  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  always  is  help- 
ful in  our  committee  deliberations. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  conclud- 
ing remark? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  conference  was  one  in  which 
all  of  the  conferees.  I  believe,  did  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work.  They  were  knowledge- 
able. It  was  a  provocative  and  interesting 
conference,  albeit  a  difBcult  one. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  QuiEl.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Education  Subcommittee.  He 
has  been  very  active  for  many,  many 
years  in  the  Congress  on  education  mat- 
ters. Without  his  assistance  I  am  sure 
this  legislation  would  not  have  been  the 
fine  product  it  is. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI,  and  the 
chairman,  and  the  conferees  on  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  sides,  and  par- 
ticularly the  statesmanlike  approach 
taken  by  many  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
we  could  not  come  here  as  united  as  we 
are  on  such  flne  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues who  have  paid  such  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  He  has 
offered  magnificent  leadership.  He  is  one 


conference 
committees.  His  expertise  there  is  some- 
thing to  behold.  I  have  sat  there  with 
awe  and  admiration  for  his  technique. 
This  expertise — this  way  of  his  recom- 
mends him  as  mediator  on  any  board  of 
arbitration. 

Also  I  join  my  chairman  In  expressing 
my  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  this  con- 
ference report  comes  to  the  House  today 
with  strong  bipartisan  support.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  our  friends  and  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  con- 
tributed so  much  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining the  House  position  in  the  con- 
ference committee  sessions.  The  Repub- 
licans have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
leadership  of  Al  Quie  and  Charlie 
GooDELL.  They  and  other  conferees  have 
worked  imtiringly. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
close  without  expressing  my  profound 
thanks  to  those  members  of  the  staff 
about  whom  we  hear  little  but  to  whom 
we  owe  much.  They  have  worked  count- 
less hours.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  simply  not  be  able  to  legislate 
if  we  did  not  have  the  extremely  com- 
petent and  dedicated  professional  staff 
who  have  worked  literally  day  and  night 
to  bring  this  report  to  the  House  today. 
To  Jack  Reed,  to  Bill  Gaul,  and  to 
George  Skinner  special  words  of  heart- 
felt thanks  are  given  for  that  profes- 
sional competence,  for  their  many  cour- 
tesies, and  for  their  tmtirlng  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Quie  and 
other  colleagues  in  urging  the  House  to 
accept  this  conference  report.  The 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House  last 
May  were  retained  with  only  minor  mod- 
ifications. I  know  most  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  being  pleased  that  the 
final  measure  we  bring  here  today  pro- 
vides for  strict  adherence  to  the  law  In 
promulgation  of  guidelines,  orders,  rules, 
and  regulatioixs. 

We  asked  not  that  guidelines  be  mod- 
ified to  soften  the  Impact  of  the  law,  but 
that  they  be  based  specifically  on  the 
law  and  that  each  guideline  cite  its  stat- 
utory or  judicial  authority.  And  further, 
we  are  now  assured  that  what  is  re- 
quired in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  be  no 
different  from  that  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans. — across  the  river;  that  the  guide- 
lines will  be  the  same  in  Georgia  as  in 
Oregon ;  the  same  in  Kentucky  as  in  In- 
diana. This  is,  in  fact,  one  Nation,  Indi- 
visible, and  Federal  law  and  Federal  pol- 
icy In  one  State  or  one  section  should 
be  no  different  from  Federal  law  and  pol- 
icy in  another  State  or  section.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  guidelines  is  re- 
quired In  all  50  States. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  landmark  decision  that  reinforces  in 
law  the  determination  of  the  majority  of 
us  in  this  House  that  public  educational 
policy  and  administration  remain  firmly 
in  the  control  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

No  one  could  have  sat  through  the  de- 
bates on  educational  policy  these  past  3 
years  and  not  have  felt  the  pressures  to 


move  more  and  more  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing to  Washington  as  the  critical  needs 
of  education  become  more  visible.  And 
perhaps  in  our  anxiety  to  gain  Federal 
involvement  in  meeting  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation, we  accepted,  however  reluctantly, 
programs  that  were  too  often  directed 
from  Washintgon. 

We  made  major  progress  in  House 
action  last  May  and  we  have.  I  believe, 
gone  far  in  this  conference  report  to 
eliminate  this  danger  of  growing  Fed- 
eral authority  in  the  day-by-day  admin- 
istration of  the  programs. 

Instead  of  100  percent  of  title  m 
funds  being  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  three-fourths  of  all  funds 
under  title  III,  designed  to  provide  sup- 
plementary educational  services,  will  be 
administered  by  State  departments  of 
education  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  in 
the  following  year,  all  title  III  funds,  ex- 
cept for  phasing  out  projects  begun  under 
the  25-percent  setaside  in  fiscal  year 
1969  for  direct  Federal  grants,  will  go  to 
State  agencies.  We  have,  indeed,  changed 
the  direction  of  this  program — and 
changed  it  In  the  direction  requested  by 
three  great  organizations:  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  OfBcers. 

Our  conference  agreement  on  title  V 
to  strengthen  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation is  also  very  satisfactory.  We  made 
real  progress.  Now  95  percent  of  the 
funds  to  strengthen  State  departments 
will  indeed  go  to  those  State  depart- 
ment.?. Ten  percent  of  these  funds  will 
be  set  aside  by  the  State  departments 
for  planning  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies. This  recognizes  the  determination 
of  the  House — expressed  overwhelmingly 
last  May  when  we  debated  this  meas- 
ure— that  to  be  strong,  to  carry  out  fully 
and  well  their  vital  role  in  the  education 
of  America's  children.  State  departments 
must  be  given  the  money,  the  authority, 
and  the  responsibihty.  Our  conference 
report  undergirds  this  determination 

The  distinguished  and  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  was 
very  persuasive  and  effective  In  the  con- 
ference— as  he  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — in  retaining  the  formula  for  al- 
location of  funds  under  title  I,  which  the 
House  approved  last  May.  It  will  be  much 
fairer  to  the  poorer  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
conference  report.  We  sought  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ability  to  achieve  the  full  po- 
sition of  the  House.  This  was  not  entirely 
possible  if  we  were  to  have  a  bill.  But  we 
did  protect  the  intent,  the  principle  and 
most  of  the  pro\1slons  passed  by  the 
House.  This  legislation  cannot  help  but 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  quality 
and  equality  of  education  for  America's 
youth. 

I  would  ask  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  tills  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  yield'' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  One  thing  I  have 
learned  in  Congress  is  that  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  relies  hea\11y  on  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  his  com- 
mittee. For  that  reason.  I  am  extremely 
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grateful  that  during  my  first  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  as  the  ranking  Democrat  a  member 
who  has  more  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
education,  more  expertise  in  the  parlla- 
mentarj-  process  and  more  unswerving 
determination  than  most  of  us. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Edith  Green.  And  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
again  to  her  my  admiration  for  her  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  education,  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  help  she  has  been  to 
her  chairman,  and  the  thanks  ef  every- 
one who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  youth.  ^ 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  3vill  the 
gentleman  >ield?  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  g«itleman 
for  yielding. 

I  add  parenthetically,  as  I  have 
watched  the  gentleman  yield  as  he  has 
so  generously  today,  I  think  of  what  a 
change  this  is  from  the  past  24  or  48 
strife-torn  hours,  when,  for  the  good  of 
the  House  and  for  the  good  of  America, 
he  was  most  unyielding  when  he  had  to 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  new 
things  for  the  handicapped  in  this  con- 
ference report,  and  Ln  part  this  results 
from  the  task  force  for  the  handicapped 
which  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  as  the  head  of  during  the  last 
Congress. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  there 
are  those  who  were  not  on  the  committee 
who  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  this 
great  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  been  able  to  roar  like  an  ex- 
press train  down  a  .smooth  track  over 
these  past  months  to  bring  out  this  land- 
mark legislation,  it  can  be  said  that  fully 
it  is  because  we  have  two  Carls  doing 
a  great  job. 

First  is  the  Carl  who  is  the  chairman 
of  that  great  committee,  as  the  engineer 
of  that  express. 

If  you  look  far  enough  down  the  track. 
you  will  see  as  the  brakeman  the  most 
junior  "Carl"  on  our  committee.  Carl 
Albert,  acting  as  brakeman  and  fire- 
man. So.  with  two  Carls  like  that,  we  are 
running  along  pretty  well. 

I  may  add  to  my  colleagues  who  do 
not  know  it.  that  despite  the  long  and 
tedious  hours  the  chairman  devoted  to 
this  and  other  legislation,  he  did  find  the 
time  to  confer  a  signal  honor  on  his  col- 
leagues in  recent  days.  Among  others  of 
the  committee.  I  have  been  notified  that 
my  rank  now  as  a  colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  has  been  added  to  as  a 
Kentucky  colonel  as  well.  I  .serve  with 
that  rank  in  that  distinguished  body. 

Until  I  got  to  this  conference  I  did  not 
realize  that  the  chairman  has  not  only 
made  colonels  out  of  all  of  us  so  that  we 
can  march  behind  him.  but  he  made  a 
few  generals  as  well.  When  it  was  time 
to  clo.se  ranks  we  found  out,  while  we 
were  colonels,  he  was  the  general.  I  no- 
tice also  recently  that  we  passed  in  the 
House  a  provision  that  made  in  order 
that  ladies  can  now  hold  the  rank  of 
general.  I  found  out  that  we  had  not  just 
one  general  on  the  conference  but  a  lieu- 


tenant general  as  well  in  the  person  of 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green].  I  am  glad  that  we 
all  closed  ranks  and  marched  together, 
because  we  landed  on  the  right  objective 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schoolchildren  of 
America.  I  congratulate  all  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  as  well,  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues here  who  I  hope  will  vote  for  this 
measure  which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R,  7819,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  As  a  conferee,  I  know  first 
hand  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  the 
conference.  Divergent  positions,  strongly 
held  by  both  bodies,  had  to  be  resolved. 
As  with  any  compromise,  no  one  is  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  finished  prod- 
uct. I  would  like  to  address  myself,  how- 
ever, to  several  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  are  of  tremendous  signi- 
ficance, and  merit  the  support  of  all  men 
of  good  will. 

First,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
the  House  method  of  distributing  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  was  an  im- 
portant victory.  If  this  matter  had  not 
been  resolved  and  the  bill  put  over  to 
the  next  session,  New  York  City  would 
have  lost  approximately  $10  million  this 
school  year.  The  New  York  City  schools 
desperately  need  more  resources.  A  cut- 
back would  have  destroyed,  for  public- 
and  private-school  children  alike,  my 
city's  efforts  to  help  the  educationally 
deprived. 

I  commend  Chairman  Perkins  and 
Senator  Morse  for  their  determination  in 
resolving  this  issue  in  a  reasonable  way 
so  that  the  great  cities  of  our  country 
would  not  be  hit  with  crippling  cutbacks 
In  Federal  funding. 

Second,  this  bill  plows  new  ground  for 
the  forgotten  children  of  our  Nation — 
the  handicapped. 

State-supported  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped will  receive  approximately  $10 
million  more  this  school  year  than  last 
school  year,  an  increase  of  more  than 
60  percent. 

The  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  pro- 
gram will  be  expanded  to  cover  all  handi- 
capped children.  This  broad  authority 
calls  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  final  dissemination  of  all  types  of 
educational  media  for  the  handicapped. 

The  research  authority  is  made  more 
fiexible  allowing  contracts  with  private 
educational  or  research  agencies  as  well 
as  other  groups. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  number  of  im- 
portant new  programs. 

For  the  first  time,  there  will  be  special 
centers  to  provide  desperately  needed 
services  for  deaf-blind  children.  This 
center  will  also  support  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstrations,  dissemination, 
and  training  of  personnel. 

For  the  first  time,  there  will  be  re- 
gional resource  centers  to  diagnose  the 
educational  problems  of  handicapped 
children,  to  develop  suitable  educational 
programs,  and  to  assist  schools  in  pro- 
viding these  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped child. 

For  the  first  time.  Federal  funds  are 


authorized  for  a  nationwide  recruitment 
program  to  attract  the  best  personnel  to 
staff  the  schools  for  the  handicapped  and 
to  help  meet  the  need  for  300.000  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped  in  the  next 
decade. 

For  the  first  time,  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  develop  programs  to  assist  par- 
ents in  obtaining  information  about  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  reservation 
of  15  percent  of  all  funds  in  title  IH  for 
supplemental  centers  and  services  and 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  This  will 
earmark  over  $15,000,000  for  children 
who  need  special  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  89th  Congress  I 
headed  a  task  force  to  examine  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  handicapped  along 
with  our  colleagues  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  and  Mr.  Bell.  As  a  result  of 
our  extensive  examination,  with  the  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson  and  many  sec- 
tional organizations  we  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  in  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Many  of  them  were  in  my 
bill  H.R.  14,  filed  in  January.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  so  many  measures  in  this  bill 
are  now  found  in  the  report  before  us 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  one  of  the  able  Members 
of  this  body  and  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late of  the  great  lawyers  of  this  body, 
one  of  our  experts  who  has  done  so  much 
in  the  field  of  the  handicapped.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Hugh  Carey,  for 
the  educational  benefits  for  the  handi- 
capped that  are  in  this  bill  today. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  good  deal  of  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  stand  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  amendments  of  1967. 

I  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject upon  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  House.  I  faced  you  then 
with  mixed  emotions. 

In  several  days  of  tumultuous  debate, 
our  committee  majority  had  achieved  a 
tremendous  victory  by  routing  a  major 
Republican  effort  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  to  substitute 
a  system  of  bloc  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  selective  and  sensible  partnership  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation. 

Of  this  tremendous  achievement  we 
were  all  justifiably  proud. 

Our  pleasure,  however,  was  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  not  escaped  the  leg- 
islative gauntlet  without  some  rather 
painful  injuries. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fottn- 
TAiN]  had  been  adopted  and  I  feared  that 
his  amendment  possessed  a  potential  for 
abuse  that  threatened  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  which 
I  had  de.scrlbed  as  being  "either  mean- 
ingless or  mischievous,"  had  been 
adopted    without    the    record    showing 
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clearly  whether  It  was  "meaningless  or 
mischievous." 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  had 
been  adopted  which  revised  the  title  I 
fund  allocation  formula  to  shift  funds 
from  some  States  to  others  creating  a 
threat  of  program  cutbacks  in  northern 
industrial  centers. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
which,  while  specifically  providing  full 
participation  in  title  III  programs  by 
students  in  nonpublic  schools,  so  changed 
the  administrative  provisions  of  this  title 
that  many  feared  a  disruption  of  the 
harmonious  relationship  between  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  that  has  been  the 
genius  of  this  legislation. 

It  was  these  amendments  which  pre- 
vented those  of  us  who  had  stanchly 
supported  the  committee  bill  from  fully 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  great  victory. 

But  the  victory  celebration  should  be 
delayed  no  longer.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  seals  the  vic- 
tory won  last  spring. 

The  Fountain  amendment  was  stripped 
from  the  bill  by  the  Senate  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  conference  report  before  you 
today.  In  its  place  is  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Gardner  spelling  out  the  procedures 
to  be  used  by  the  Dejjartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  obtaining  the 
compliance  of  local  school  systems  with 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act — procedures  which  are  emi- 
nently fair  and  will  in  no  way  hinder  the 
effective  enforcement  of  title  VI. 

The  legislative  history  made  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Green  amendment  requir- 
ing uniform  application  of  desegregation 
guidelines  makes  it  clear  beyond  any 
question  that  its  effect  will  not  be  "mis- 
chievous" but  that  it  will  simply  require 
that  school  systems  based  upon  neigh- 
borhood attendance  areas  be  treated  the 
same  everywhere  and  that  school  systems 
that  have  been  based  upon  racial  segre- 
gation or  so-called  freedom  of  choice  be 
treated  the  same  everywhere. 

The  Gibbons  amendment  to  the  title  I 
funding  formula  remains  intact  but  in- 
dustrial State  programs  were  protected 
against  disastrous  cutbacks  by  new  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  and  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  further  revise  the 
fund-distribution  formula  before  any 
harm  can  come  of  the  change  adopted  by 
the  House. 

The  Green  amendment  providing  a 
greater  role  for  the  States  in  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  of  title  HI  of  the  act 
was  modified  by  the  Senate.  One  such 
modification  retained  by  the  conference 
committee  establishes  a  mechanism  for 
the  approval  of  regulations  and  policy 
that,  in  combination  with  the  provision 
of  the  Green  amendment  assuring  full 
participation  by  nonpublic  school  stu- 
dents, will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
guarantee  such  participation. 

And  here  again  the  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  this  section 
to  make  any  changes  that  appear  neces- 
sary before  the  transition  to  State  opera- 
tion of  title  in  is  complete. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Quie  amend- 


ments, defeated  in  the  House,  were  also 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  ill-consid- 
ered Erwin  judicial  review  amendment, 
defeated  when  offered  in  the  House,  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  but  no  trace  of 
either  the  Quie  or  the  Erwin  amend- 
ments is  found  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  con- 
ference report  is  indeed  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing  by  those  of  us  who  supported 
the  House  committee  bill.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  great  accom- 
phshment  did  not  occur  by  accident. 

Certainly  the  managers  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  did  a  fine  job  as  did  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees,  but  the  major 
share  of  the  credit  should  go  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  who  in  this  ac- 
tion demonstrated  his  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  determination.  Yes,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conference  report  before  us  to- 
day is  largely  the  handiworlc  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  whose  steadfastness  and 
whose  persistence  were  major  factors  in 
bringing  to  us  a  conference  report  that 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  commit- 
tee bin  on  the  floor  of  this  House  can  now 
support  without  reservation  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  Carl  Perkins, 
has  done  a  magnificent  job — one  that  the 
schoolchildren  of  America  will  thank 
him  for  and  one  that  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized in  this  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  next:  but  let  me 
reply  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  by  stating  that  he  is  a 
most  skillful  and  dedicated  worker  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  is  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  legisla- 
tor. He  and  Charles  Goodell  perhaps 
have  done  more  in  the  field  of  manpower 
legislation  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body.  It  is  a  very  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know- 
that  the  time  is  running  out  and  I  do 
not  want  to  monopolize  all  of  the  time. 
However,  I  could  not  let  this  opportunity 
go  by  without  a  few  comments  about 
what  I  have  learned  this  year  from 
watching  the  operations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor, 

I  think  there  were  a  few  people  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  felt  that 
when  the  present  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins]  took  the  helm 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor that,  perhaps,  the  committee  would 
have  a  hard  time  functioning. 

I  think  those  people  misunderstood  the 
patience,  the  courtesy  and  those  great 
common  attributes,  the  great  attributes 
that  the  chairman  has  which  certain  peo- 
ple felt  would  not  make  of  him  the  leader 
that  this  great  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  should  have. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  has  proved  to  all  of  those  who 
would  detract  from  his  stature  that  they 
were  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  created  legisla- 
tive miracles  here  this  year  attests  to  his 
distinguished  leadership.  The  gentleman 
has  brought  to  successful  conclusion  the 


antipoverty  bill  that  many  Members  pre- 
dicted would  never  survive  the  Congress, 
and  many  people  of  judgment  felt  that 
if  it  did  survive  it  would  only  survive  in 
a  most  emasculated  form 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr  Perkins]  brought  that 
piece  of  legislation  through  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  Congress  in  flying  colors,  a 
bill  which  strengthened  and  improved 
the  original  antipoverty  bill. 

In  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  were 
faced  with  about  200  major  differences 
between  the  bill  as  passed  by  this  body 
and  as  passed  by  the  other  body.  The 
conference  began  very  late  in  the  session 
as  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  know. 
I  remember  remarking  to  myself  to  the 
effect  that  I  did  not  see  how  this  con- 
ference could  ever  be  completed.  I  went 
to  the  conference  thinking  that  it  never 
would  be  completed. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  chair- 
man's courtesy,  the  chairman's  patience, 
and  with  his  profound  persistence,  cou- 
pled with  his  real  strength,  he  together 
with  his  colleagues,  was  able  to  carry  the 
day  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say 
one  thing  in  addition  that  makes  me  so 
proud  with  reference  to  this  bill.  That 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  concluded  this 
very  controversial  bill  and  it  is  now  al- 
most pas.sed,  almost  unanimously,  I  hope, 
with  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
this  House  has  ever  passed,  but  I  believe 
it  represents  the  largest  increase  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  purpose  of  education 
which  we  have  ever  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  more  time,  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  more  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins].  However.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  other  Meml)ers  who 
want  to  speak. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  FMr.  Gibbons]  that  it-is  a 
great  source  of  relief  to  have  the  solid 
persuasive  force  of  Sam  Gibbons  around 
when  one  encounters  legislative  trouble. 
I  think  that  Sam  Gibbons  lias  rendered 
much  indispensable  assistance  to  the 
members  of  tliis  committee  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  held  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  Gibbons-Quie  formula  or  the 
Quie-Gib'oons  formula  means  much  to 
the  poorer  areas  of  this  country.  The 
extra  funding  provided  by  this  formula 
will  go  to  the  districts  that  have  the 
greatest  need — particularly  in  the  South, 
These  poor  districts  can  thank  Congress- 
man Gibbons  and  Congressman  Quie  for 
this  formula  change.  For,  without  their 
help,  it  would  not  have  been  written  into 
the  law.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  has  made  an  impressive 
record  in  the  field  of  education  and  has 
actively  supported  every  major  piece  of 
educational  legislation  since  he  came  to 
the  Congress.  His  contributions  have  been 
great. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude.  I 
must  say  that  Sam  Oibbons  has  worked 
continuouslj'  for  the  past  year  to  improve 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  many  other  educational 
proerams  involved.  Mr.  Gibbons  is  un- 
tiring and  always  available  No  member 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  during  the  time  Sam 
Gibbons  has  been  on  the  committee,  than 
Mr  Gibbons  himself.  I  want  to  Confess 
that  he  has  taken  many  burdens  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  chairman  and  has 
always  produced  results.  Sam  Gibbons 
knows  how  to  legislate,  and  I  feel  that 
I  speak  for  the  entire  committee  m 
staung  that  we  have  no  more  dedicated 
an  indiiidual  on  the  committe  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  thap  Sam 
Gibbons. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield:? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jers^-  Mr 
Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  thank  the  ^tin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  very  much  for  yielding  to  me 
at  t-iis  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  commend- 
ing ti^ie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Peekinsj.  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  was  perhaps — and  I  am  pert»ps  a 
bit  more  naive  than  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida — because  I  was 
sanguine  when  this  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  J^abor. 
However,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  performed  a  mag- 
nificent job.  All  of  tiie  Members  of  the 
House  I  am  sure,  especially  those:  of  us 
who  have  sen-ed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  so  long,  are  extFemely 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  conducted  himself  ai*cl  the 
excellent  results  which  he  has  acldeved 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  look  most  careftdly  at 
the  report  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  will  be  able  to  obsen-e 
the  enormously  great  job  which  yoa,  Mr. 
Perkins,  are  personally  responsible  for. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor for  their  job.  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  gratitude  of  not  only  your  fellow 
Members  of  this  body,  but  the  gratitude 
of  the  schoolchildren,  the  teachers,  and 
otners  throughout  the  United  States  who 
are  so  vitally  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  You  have  made  possible, 
based  upon  an  absolutely  fair  and  equal 
basis,  the  continuing  and  constractive 
education  of  the  children  of  this  Itetion 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  that  effort. 

Mr  PERKINS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jers^-  for 
his  comments. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr  ThompsonJ  has 
worked  diligently  to  improve  educational 
legislation  and  has  made  great  contribu- 
uons  in  this  field.  As  the  chairman  of 
one  of  our  major  subcommittees  hf  has 
brought  much  helpful  influence  t<^'bear 


I 
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on  strengthening  legislation  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN   Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroLna 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate 
to  interrupt  this  love  feast  or  mutual  ad- 
miration society  with  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sour  note.  but.  Mr  Sp>eaker. 
I  was  hoping  to  pet  a  few  minutes  to  say 
a  few  things,  of  my  own  to  discuss  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  was  hoping  to 
get  sufficient  time  to  do  so.  but  I  have 
now  learned  that  all  time  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, but  perhaps  I  can  get  some 
part  of  my  statement  in  by  asking  the 
distinguished  chairman  some  questions 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  last 
year  and  again  earher  this  year  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  became 
known  as  the  Fountain  amendment,  to 
require  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Etepartmeni  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  stop  circumventing  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  of  the  C,\-il  Rights 
Act  by  arbitrarily  denymg  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  school  districts  which 
have  not  been  foimd  to  be  engaged  in 
discriminatory  practices  and  have  not 
even  had  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  last 
year,  and  agam  this  year,  by  a  vote  of 
almost  2  to  1  here  in  the  House,  with 
the  support  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
coimtry. 

Last  year  that  amendment  was  weak- 
ened in  the  conference,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to  at  the  end  of 
the  session  under  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation which  precluded  a  House  vote  to 
insist  on  the  original  version  of  my 
amendment. 

Knowing  the  temperament  of  the 
Members  here,  and  the  attitude  of  even 
some  of  those  who  supported  my 
amendment,  to  get  this  bill  passed  and 
leave  here  early.  I  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  now.  But  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  was  deleted  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  was  rejected  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  would  be  kind  enough  to  teU 
the  Members  what  transpired  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  conference  committee 
concerning  my  amendment? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  will  be  glad  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman. 

I  asked  the  Senate  to  recede,  but  they 
refused  to  recede,  and  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  votes  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees  to  force  the  iss'je.  But  I  do 
want  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  did  support  and 
try  to  hold  in  the  Fountain  amendment, 
and  tried  to  defend  the  position  of  the 
House 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  regret  ver>'  much 
that  th's  occurred. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  jrielding,  and  I  want  to 
join  in  with  the  other  Members  in  saying 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
that  type  of  able  gentleman  who  has  such 
great  patience,  and  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man in  the  whole  concept  of  the  word. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  in  the  few  min- 


utes remaining  just  to  get  the  costs  that 
we  are  authorizing  here. 

As  I  understand,  the  House  authoriza- 
tion was  for  1  year,  and  the  Senate 
was  for  3  years,  and  the  conference  re- 
port is  for  2  years  for  1969  and  ir70. 

What  is  the  total  amount  we  are  eu- 
thorizing' 

Mr.  PERKINS  In  reply  to  the  genUe- 
man.  the  total  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  $4,448,184,699.  but  that  includes 
several  programs.  This  compares  that 
with  the  authorization  in  1968  of  $3,965  - 
000.000  whereas  only  $2,042,000,000  «af 
appropriated. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  there  is  author- 
ized $4,781,000,000. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coinaen; 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr 
Steicer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  Lhi5 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  >-ieldin« 
to  me.  and  want  to  join  in  pacing  tribute 
to  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  ef^jecially  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr  Perkins],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs  GreeuI. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  AyrxsI, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QoEl.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Goo3ell]. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  urge  the  House  to  support  its 
adoption. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Kentucky  'Mr  PerkinsI  and 
tne  genUeman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QiHEl.  the  House  conferees  ha\e  brought 
to  the  House  a  bill  that  represents  an 
improvement  over  the  bill  adopted  by  the 
House. 

For  me.  as  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
body,  it  was  a  very  real  pririlege  to  serve 
as  a  conferee  on  this  legislation  and  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  what  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afLemoon. 

Other  members  of  the  conference  have 
discussed  the  formula  about  which  there 
was  substantial  disagreement  between 
the  two  bodies  I  believe  the  version 
adopted  by  the  conference  is  significant 
and  will  serve  well  in  the  future. 

Part  B  of  title  I.  the  so-called  Doml- 
nick  amendment,  is  an  especially  impor- 
tant feature  This  new  pro\ision  will  pro- 
vide a  special  incentive  grant  to  the  State 
educational  agency  of  each  State  which 
has  an  effort  index  that  exceeds  the  na- 
tional effort.  At  this  point  in  my  remarks 
I  am  going  to  include  a  chart  which  indi- 
cates the  distribution  among  the  States 
were  there  to  be  an  appropriation  of  the 
full  $50  million  authorized : 

The  adoption  of  the  handicapped  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Senate  bill  by 
the  conference  also  represents  a  ntal  im- 
provement. With  this  new  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  especially 
difficult  needs  of  the  handicapped.  I  be- 
lieve a  major  step  fonn-ard  in  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  has  beeh 
made. 
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,.d  amounts   under  amendment   to  can  work  to  the  benefit  of  both  State  must  move  toward  ^Qual  treatment  for 

^'""^rr^  fo?%ellai   grants   under  Pumc  and  local  educational  agencies.  all      educationally      depri\ed      children 

?' Jm-/o  t,^  /,  pa°t  B  one  of  the  problems  which  has  come  wherever  they  go  to  school 

^Estimated  State  amounU ')  back  on  a  number  of  occasions  has  been         These    and    other    ^^^^j^'^^^f    ,^o^^- 
x  n^n^t  of  Co-  the  relationship  between  the  State  and  ever,  should  not  obscure  the  point  of  this 
^oiu^bia"'  °^-— —     -  •50. 000,  000  J^i'liuiaUonal  authorities,  and  I  would  vote  today ;  namely .tha    we  have  ^^^ 

„^^^— "--■- °  uVTe  both  to  work  more  closely  together  beyond  the  time  when  the  Pr-nciple  of 

•^•^      - 90.019  through   the   vehicle   contained   m   this  national  interest  m  education,  and  effec- 

^^L": - --      ^'^20.364  ^^J^''^^  tive  Federal   aid   for  education    w...  at 

Arkansas   7  500  000  In  what  was  a  complex,  difficult,  and  issue^                                 „,,,.^^  .^.^  rn=:,' 

California    — - ]■  ^f'  ^  important  task.  I  beUeve  the  conference         I  think  that  we  reaily  m.^a  ,5..^.  ina. 

cx,iora<io  .  !•  321.  646  ^^P^^^^^    ^^.^j^j^  j^^  in  shaping  a  major  point  with   the   landmark   Nat:ona.   De- 

connectieut  - ^^^  ^^^^  Sece  oflegislation  fense    Education    Act    under    President 

Dei»*f^   :::         593'.  790  *^Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen-  Eisenhowers  measure  I  am  proud  to 

^°f^*   :::: 0  neman  vl^ld'       ■  have  supported  But  It  IS  also  appropriate 

nT^U    ".'-'.'-'-' "- >".146  "*^j^     PERKINS    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  to    recall    that    we    might    never    have 

K" ---                   S  maTfrom  Michigan'  reached  that  turning  point_or  th^  oc- 

minols   -                   I  Mr   ESCH   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl-  casion  today— had  it  not  been  for  the 

iiidian*    353.419  ^^^  to  revise  and  ext-end  my  foresight  and   fair-mmaea   aavocacy   of 

r^- ::::::          889.  eoa  ^marksSinclude  extraneous  material,  one   of   Ohio's    and    %^^^}^'°J^ 'l'^^' 

^'°f"^^ 0  The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to  men.  the  late  Senator  Robert  A   Taft 

SanI    "":::::" 7.500.000  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from         Our  action  today---in  the  iace  of  the 

^"^e          '     °  MichiMTi'  enonnous  stress   and  strain   of  a  huge 

"^nlnd":. -- 0  ^'^S^'^rwas  no  Objection.  budget  deficit-is  a  reaffirmation  of  our 

Massachusetts 0  ^^  ESCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  faith  and  behef  m  education  as  one  ol 

Michigan   -.. 0  ^^   ^^^   chairman   that  it   has   been   an  the  essential  elements  of  a  democratic 

Minnesota   358  969  honor  for  me  as  a  freshman  to  serve  society. 

Mississippi 358.969  honor           ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Kentucky  and         I  congratulate  our  chairtnar.  and  the 

^^^1 :::::::::      1.464.599  the   gentlewoman   from  Oregon.   I   also  other  conferees  m  t>oth  hou.^s  on  a  job 

IbrX '.'.I 0  believe  this  is   landmark   legislation   in  weU  done  for  the  American  i>eop.e 

K   aTa     -'-"-:- °  St  ft  brings  in  the  concept  of  block         Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 

New  Hampshire.— 0  ^^ant^  to  the  States.  that  the  distinguished  chairman  o    the 

New  Jersey - —                    0  ^^^    AYRES    Mr    Speaker,  I  join  my  House  Education  and  Labor  Committ-ee. 

New  Mexico - lll^?^  colleagues  in  support  of  this  conference  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ■Mr  Pee - 

^'*7°r5''  -,;;; 7.500.000  joueagu             ^^        ^^  continuing  this  kins],  yielded  to  someone  else  without 

NonhDaSr '::::::::         741. 52S  ^rS  support  of  elementary  and  sec-  givmg   me   the   oPP^^unlty    to     urther 

North  Dakota ^  nnriarv  schools  question  him  concerning  the  action  of 

SmhomV:::::::::::::::::::                   0  °TS'ST  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  the  senate  and  of  the  House  arid  senate 

Oregon - — -      1.504,356  ^        ^    ^^^y,  ^hat  we  can  do  to  make  conferees    concerning    m>    amendment, 

Pennsylvania    0  this  act  more  equitable,  to  give  greater  commonly  called  the  Fountam  amend- 

Rhode  Island 0  jbility  to  our  local  school  officials  ment.  Consequently.  I  now  find  it  neces- 

^"^H  n  v^lr l^'tol  and  teachers,  to  eliminate  Federal  red-  sary  in   my   own   sta^ment  to  go  into 

south  Dakota 900.308  a^      ^nd  to  consolidate  programs  to  pro-  this  matter  in  more  detail. 

?Lr          V:::;:::::-      3.914.82?  Sdemo?e  effective  help  for  our  schools.         First.IwouldUketogiveabnefh^- 

n"^   "".. 1.828.677  We  Shall  have  this  opportunity  in  the  tory  concerning  my  amendment.  As  the 

Ve^t - -         1*7.982  ,^ars  ahead  Members  of  this  House  know,  last  year 

Virginia         .:: - ^^^      0  ^    imporUnt  thing  is  to  move  for-     and  again  eariy  this  year  I  offered  an 

Washington -—      1.395.659  now    and  this  we  have  done.  The     amendment  to  the  education  bill  to  re- 

west  Virginia  .— 0  j-      j  ^iU  restores  to  State  and  local  edu-     quire  the  Office  of  Education   and   the 

Wisconsin -                   0  '^'f          officials  a  large  measure  of  re-  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Wyoming                   --— 656.884  ^^'^^^    °°^^;^^    ^y^^    administration    of     Welfare  to  stop  circumventing  the  proce- 

District  of  Columbia 0  ^PO"s^b>W>    loi:      ^,^^^  ^^^  supplemental     dural  safeguards  of  the  Civil  Right..  Ac 

>  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of    1  ^"J^J     program  is  returned  to  the  States     by  arhitranly  denying  Federal  financial 

dollar  per  each  .01  per  centum"  by  whidi    a  ^^/'^Jf  P"^^^            i  ^^^^  no  discourtesy      assistance  to  school  districts  which  have 

^  ar^ye^'Tu/numbero   l^d^en  i^he  U.S  Commissioner  of  Education     not  been  found  to  ^e  engaging  m  dis- 

Snted  under  S?  provisions  of  PI.    89-  wheni  say  that  I  have  confidence  in  the     ^^nmmaton;pi^ctices  a^^^^ 

10.  title  I.  with   the  $3,000  income  factor,  ability  of  Dr.  Martin  Essex,  the  Super-     had  an  oPPOrtunitj    for  a  hearmg.  My 

The  effort  index  is  based  on  the  total  State  jntendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ohio,     amendment  was  adopted  last  jear  ana 

and  local  revenue  receipts.  1965-66.  (NEA  .  j  jntelligentlv  and  expertly  with  again  this  year  by  a  vote  of  nearlj  ^ 
Research   Report    1966-R20.   table   9).   and     ^^  educational  problems  of  Ohio.  I  have     to  1,  with  the  support  of  Members  from 

total  personallncome.  1966  the  same  confidence  in  Dr.  Conrad  Ott.     all  parts  of  the  country. 

The    special    dropout    provisions    de-  superintendent    of    schools    for    Akron.         ^ast  year  my  amendment  J^  ^eak- 
signed  to  make  a  concerted  and  concen-     These  two  distinguished  educators  and     "^"^  .^  "f^^^^^^'^^'^^^^?  ^e  end  of  ?he 
trated  effort  to  reduce  and  prevent  drop-     their  colleagues  do  need  the  help  pro-     report^  !,tf.,^'^narU^entar^  situation 
outs  authored  bv  Senator  Murphy  repre-     vided  in  this  legislation,  but  they  do  not     session  under  a  Pa^^^^^"\^i?.^/S^ 
sents  a  needed  specific  program.  There  is     need  Federal   direction   or   dictation  in     ^'hich  precluded  a  House  vote  to  insist  on 

?otu:stirrharautho'nt/now  exists  m  order  to  do  their  j^^  J^i^^^^,---  'X7rr:i^''^:!rrlro^SZ'^fn,. 
Utle  I  to  carr>- on  this  program,  but  the  away  from  the  notion  Washington  ^^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^p^^  ^^^  j  ^ave  already  said, 
language  conUined  in  the  conference  kn^s  l>est  ^  ^^.^  .  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.  ^  ,„  ^  ^-^  again  de- 
report  will.  I  beheve.  insure  that  this  ^^^tkin  of  funds  between  wealthier  leted  in  the  Senate  and  not  restored  m 
problem  will  now  be  attacked  as  it  should.  ^f'"°'l"  states  and  between  needv  and  conference,  and  the  conference  report  is 

The  title  m  section  of  the  legislation.  JJ^J^I-^nanced  schools.  I  do  serve  notice,  again  being  brought  before  the  House  m 

which  has  been  discu.ssed  by  others,  also  ^^^.^^.^j.    that  one  of  our  future  objec-  the  final  hours  of  the  session. 

represents  a  breakthrough.  .j^.g^  ^^  ^  change  the  situation  wherein  I  regret   that   the   conferees   did   not 

The  title  V  section  has  been  modified  ^j^^  wealthiest  school   districts   in   the  insist  upon  retainine  mv  admendmem, 

by  the  adoption  by  the  conference  of  the  Nation  receive  more  help  for  each  dis-  in  view  of  the  o^'e''^2^^™/f^^^"^|™^"^ 

Javits  amendment   to   require   that   10  advantaged  child  than  the  poorest  dis-  in  favor  of  it  expressed  by  the  House  on 

percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  to  tricts  receive  I  pointed  out  this  indefen-  two  separate  occa^ions^ 

strengthen    local    educational    agencies,  sible  result  of  the  aid  formula  when  this  J,  a^^  f^^"°  ^°'^'2j^f^^P,!I^^n^    ,p    t^g 

Whi"e  I  d"d  n^t  at  first  favor  this  pro-  legislation  was  first  introduced  ml  965.  call    vote    on    my    amendmen.    m    the 

vision.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  approach  and  it  is  no  more  acceptable  today   We  Senate. 
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I  am  sure  that  the  deletion  of  my 
amendment  in  the  Senate  and  in  con- 
ference was  based  to  a  very  constder- 
able  degree  on  the  belief  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  by  the  conferees  ihat 
Secretary  Gardner  has  promised  toptake 
prompt  action  to  eliminate  abuses  by 
HEW  in  the  administration  of  titfe  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Although  thepast 
record  of  HEW  certainly  does  not  ji|Stify 
any  optimism,  I  hope — for  the  sake  of 
our  schoolchildren — that  the  promises 
made  by  Secretary  Gardner  are  worth 
something.  ' 

There  Is  no  question  concerning  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  on  my  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  has  been  ©ver- 
whelmingly  endorsed  on  two  separate 
occasions. 

Under  present  circumstances,  how- 
ever, it  is  unlikely  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  will  make  it  possible  to  set  a 
clear  test  of  sentiment  on  my  amend- 
ment. If  a  vote  to  insist  on  my  an^nd- 
ment  could  be  obtained  at  this  tinje,  it 
would  probably  mean — if  successful — 
that  the  education  bill  would  not  receive 
final  action  before  adjournment.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  who  strongly  sup- 
port my  amendment  are  also  most  anx- 
ious to  have  the  education  bill  enacted 
before  adjournment.  ; 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,- that 
I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to  make 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educartion, 
and  Welfare  comply  with  the  law  and  to 
prevent  them  from  continuing  to  deprive 
schoolchildren  of  the  benefits  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  education  arbi- 
trarily and  without  due  process  of  law. 

Shortly  before  the  education  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  officials  of  HEW  testified  for  sev- 
eral hours  behind  closed  doors  at  a  meet- 
ing called  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee.  One  purpose 
of  the  meeting  apparently  was  to  con- 
sider charges  that  HEW  had  continued 
to  withhold  funds  from  school  districts 
through  "deferral"  action  for  more  than 
60  days  without  a  hearing  or  more  than 
90  days  without  a  finding  of  noncom- 
pliance, in  violation  of  the  mandatory 
limits  imposed  by  the  modified  version  of 
the  Fountain  amendment  enacted  last 
year. 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  education 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  stated,  in  effect, 
that  he  and  other  Senators  found,  on  the 
basis  of  the  secret  testimony  by  HEW 
ofiQcials,  that  in  nearly  every  case  com- 
plaining Senators  had  been  misinformed 
by  their  home  State  educators  and  that 
these  educators  had  actually  requested 
and  agreed  to  an  extension  of  deferral 
beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 

More  than  a  week  ago  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcomnilttee 
for  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  testi- 
mony by  HEW  officials.  Since  the  chair- 
man has  failed  to  respond  to  my  request, 
I  have  not  had  that  opportunity.  In  view 
of  the  apparent  importance  ascribed  to 
this  executive  testimony  during  Senate 
debate,  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  will  see  fit  to  make  it 
available  to  Members  of  the  Hou^.  to 
educators  who  have  to  deal  with  HEW, 
and  to  the  public. 


I  do  not  know  what  Secretary  Gardner 
and  his  associates  told  the  members  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee.  However,  I 
do  have  proof  that  HEW  has  violated  the 
mandatory  limitations  of  the  modified 
Fountain  amendment  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. 

As  enacted  into  law  on  November  3, 
1966,  the  modified  Fountain  amendment 
prohibited  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion from  deferring  action  for  more  than 
60  days  without  a  hearing  on  any  ap- 
plication for  funds  because  of  alleged 
noncompliance  with  title  VI.  Public  Law 
89-750.  which  contained  the  Fountain 
amendment,  declared — section  191— that 
its  provisions  "shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1966,  except  as  specifically  provided 
otherwise." 

On  November  3,  1966,  at  least  120 
school  districts  which  tiad  not  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  were  on  the 
"deferred"  list  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Most  of  these  school  districts  had 
already  been  deferred  for  more  than  60 
days:  some  had  been  deferred  for  nearly 
2  years.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
language  of  Public  Law  89-750  and  the 
clear  expression  of  congressional  intent 
that  there  should  be  no  deferral  for  more 
than  60  days  without  a  hearing,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  did  not  immediately 
comply  with  the  60-day  limitation.  In- 
stead, it  took  the  position  that  it  could 
continue  school  districts  in  deferral 
status  until  60  days  after  November  3, 
no  matter  how  long  they  had  already 
been  deferred  without  a  hearing. 

In  addition  to  arbitrarily  retaining 
more  than  120  school  districts  on  its 
deferred  list  for  60  days  after  enactment 
of  the  amendment,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion even  more  clearly  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  by  failing  to  re- 
move from  its  deferred  list  schools  which 
had  been  deferred  for  more  than  60  days 
after  enactment  of  the  amendment  with- 
out opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

At  least  46  school  districts  were  kept 
in  deferral  status  for  varying  periods  of 
time  after  the  law  required  their  removal. 
Twenty-one  of  these  districts  were  il- 
legally kept  in  deferral  status  for  more 
than  a  month  after  the  60-day  period. 
Twenty-three  school  districts  which  were 
being  kept  in  deferral  status  illegally 
were  not  reinstated  until  after  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  in  April  1967. 

I  am  including  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks a  list  of  these  46  school  districts, 
showing  the  date  on  which  the  district 
was  first  denied  Federal  funds  for  new 
activities  by  being  placed  in  deferral 
status  and  the  date  on  which  deferral 
status  was  finally  lifted. 

A  particularly  indefensible  action  by 
the  OCBce  of  Education  was  the  with- 
holding of  $74,000  in  Federal  funds  need- 
ed for  braille  books  and  equipment  for 
blind  children  at  the  Governor  Morehead 
School  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  for  nearly  2 
years  without  a  hearing.  These  funds 
were  finally  relcEised  late  in  March  1967 — 
more  than  4  months  after  enactment 
of  the  modified  Fountain  amendment — 
after  two  congressional  inquiries.  Funds 
for  blind  children  in  Louisiana,  which 
were  being  withheld  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, were  not  released  until  more 
than  a  month  later. 


The  evil  effects  of  arbitrary  "deferral," 
although  initiated  in  most  instances  by 
HEW.  have  not  been  limited  to  that  De- 
partment. Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  requires  each  department 
and  agency  to  insure  that  procedural 
safeguards  are  followed  before  denying 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  programs 
under  its  jurisdiction.  However,  there  is 
evidence  that  this  has  not  been  done  and 
that  some  agencies  have  automatically 
accepted  allegations  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation without  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

An  example  is  the  use  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  HEW's  "de- 
ferred" list. 

Names  of  school  districts  placed  in 
"deferred"  status  by  HEW  are  periodical- 
ly circulated  to  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Prior  to  congressional  inter- 
vention in  April  of  this  year,  the  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  not  only  refused  to  approve  new 
guidance  and  testing  programs  involving 
"deferred"  school  districts,  but  also — in 
clear  violation  of  title  VI— withheld  such 
services  from  school  districts  which  had 
carried  out  the  program  for  many  years. 
Nearly  200  school  districts  were  being 
denied  guidance  and  testing  programs 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  April 
1967.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these 
school  districts  had  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Department  of  Labor  had  no 
evidence  that  any  of  them  had  engaged 
in  discriminatory  evidences.  They  were 
being  illegally  denied  the  benefits  of 
guidance  and  testing  programs  for  their 
students  simply  because  their  names  had 
been  placed  on  HEW's  deferral  list.  After 
congressional  intervention,  guidance  and 
testing  services  were  ordered  restored 
on  April  28,  1967,  to  all  schools,  except 
for  a  very  few  which  had  actually  been 
found  to  be  in  noncompliance.  I  will  also 
include  a  list  of  those  school  districts 
immediately  following  the  HEW  list 
previously  mentioned. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize — as  I  have 
on  other  occasions — that  my  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  change  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  require  compliance  with  the 
procedural  safeguards  of  title  VI,  which 
prohibit  Federal  agencies  from  refusing 
to  grant  Federal  financial  assistance 
without  due  process  of  law.  Congress 
never  enacted  any  law  authorizing  Fed- 
eral officials  to  deny  funds  for  education 
through  "deferral"  action;  this  is  a 
device  invented  and  used  by  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  evade  and  circumvent  the  procedural 
safeguards  of  title  VI. 

My  amendment  is  intended  to  Irisure 
that  no  child  is  denied  the  benefits  of 
Federal  programs  for  aid  to  education 
on  the  basis  of  a  summary  personal  judg- 
ment made  by  some  anonymous  official 
of  HEW  for  reasons  which  are  not  a 
matter  of  record  and  without  any  op- 
portunity for  the  accused  to  be  heard. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, I  am  sure,  honestly  believe  HEW's 
claim  that  it  institutes  deferral  action 
against  school  districts  only  on  the  basis 
of  clear  and  substantial  evidence  of  non- 
compliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
I  wish  that  were  true— but  it  is  not.  HEW 
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has  instituted  deferral  action  against 
school  districts  without  any  complaints 
of  discrimination  being  made,  without 
any  evidence  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans  are  not  being  carried  out  in  good 
faith  and,  in  some  cases,  without  any 
HEW  official  even  setting  foot  in  the 
school  district  involved.  In  many — If  not 
most — cases,  school  districts  are  denied 
funds  through  deferral  action  not  be- 
cause of  any  evidence  or  charges  of  dis- 
crimination but  simply  because  HEW  of- 
ficials sitting  at  their  desks  in  Washing- 
ton or  some  regional  office  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  amount  of  integration 
shown  on  reports  submitted  to  them  by 
the  school  district. 

During  the  debate  on  the  education 
bill  this  year,  repeated  statements  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  HEW  is 
finally  going  to  carry  on  enforcement 
activities  on  the  same  basis  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South. 

If  this  does  happen — and  if  HEW  con- 
tinues to  operate  on  the  same  basis — the 
people  of  the  North  are  in  for  a  rude 
awakening. 

The  material  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

School  Districts  Illegally  Retained  in  De- 
FEREAL  Status  Beyond  Maximum  Period  of 
60  Days  Without  Hearing  (Information 
AS  OF  April  28.  1967) 

(The  Fountain  amendment,  as  revised  In 
conference,  limited  "deferral"  action  to  a 
maximum  of  60  days  without  a  hearing.  The 
amendment  was  specifically  declared  to  be 
effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1966.  Despite  the  clear  Intention  of  Con- 
gress, the  Ofllce  of  Education  took  the  posi- 
tion that  it  could  continue  school  districts 
In  "deferral"  status  for  60  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  on  November  3, 
1966.  no  matter  how  long  they  had  previously 
been  "deferred"  without  a  hearing.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  large  number  of  school  districts  which 
had  already  been  "deferred"  without  a  hear- 
ing for  as  much  as  a  year  and  a  half  were 
continued  in  that  status  for  an  additional  60 
days  without  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(In  addition  to  arbitrarily  retaining  all 
school  districts  In  "deferral"  status  on  No- 
vember 3,  1966  In  that  status  for  an  addi- 
tional 60  days  without  a  hearing,  the  Office 
of  Education  clearly  violated  the  law  by  fall- 
ing to  remove  schools  and  Institutions  from 
its  "deferred"  list  even  after  they  had  been 
on  that  list  without  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing for  more  than  60  days  after  enactment  of 
the  amendment  on  November  3.  1966. 

(The  following  list  Includes  only  school 
districts  which  were  illegally  maintained  In 
"deferral"  status  without  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  for  more  than  60  days  after  Novem- 
ber 3.  1966.  It  docs  not  Include  districts  which 
had  already  been  deferred  for  more  than  60 
days  without  a  hearing  on  November  3,  1966 
and  were  illegally  continued  in  that  status 
unless  the  district  was  still  being  kept  in 
deferral  status  without  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  more  than  60  days  after  November  3. 
1966.) 


Date  of 
deterral 


Date  deferral 
lifted 


Alabama: 

Calhoun  County July  23.1966 

Dale  County Aug.  24,1966 

Oallai  County May     6,1966 

Escambia  County do 

Morgan  County July  23.1966 

Muscle  Shoals  city May    6.1966 

Randolph  County Aug.     8,1966 

Tallapoosa  County July   23,1966 

Cherokee  County Feb.   11.1967 

Sumter  County May    6.1966 
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Apr. 

28. 1%7 

Jan. 

11.1967 

Jan. 

7,I%7 

Apr. 

28. 1967 

Jan. 

7,1«67 

Mar 

7.1967 

Apr. 

28.1967 

do 

do 

Jan. 

7.1967 

Date  of 
deferral 


Date  deferral 
lifted 


Arkansas: 

Conway  County  (district 
No.  1) 

New  Edinburg 

Georgia: 

Americus  public  schools.. 

Brooks  County 

Burke  County 

Jefferson  County 

Jenkins  County 

Newton  County 

Oglethorpe  County 

Taylor  County 

Jones  County 

Lamar  County 

Miller  County 

Mitchell  County 

Turner  County.. 

Warren  County 

Mississippi: 

Choctaw  County 

CoHeeville  Consolidated 
School  Oistricl 

Forrest  County 

George  County 

Lawrence  County 

Lumberton  Line  Consoli- 
dated School  District... 

Neshoba  County.  

Oktibbeha  County 

Pontotoc  County 

Poplarville 

Bay  St.  Louis 

Union 

Walthall  County 

North  Carolma: 

Jones  County 

Maxton  City 

Nash  County „. 

Wilson  County 

South  Carolina: 

Clarendon  County  (dis- 
trict No.  2) 

Florence  County  (district 

No.  2) 

Tennessee: 

Tipton  County 

Lauderdale  County 

Texas:  Groesbeck  Independent 

School  District 

Virginia:  South  Hampton 
County 


Aug.  18.1966 
Aug.  24.1966 

July  16.1966 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Sept.   1.1966 
July   16.1966 

...do 

....do 

Aug.  18,1966 
Sept.  1,1966 
do. 


Sept.  9.  1966 
July  16.  1966 
Sept.  9.1%6 

Aug  24. 1966 

..  .do 

Jan.  3.1965 
May  6.1966 
....do 

Aug.  24. 1966 
Aug.  12.1966 
Sept.  14. 1966 
Sept  1,1966 
Aug.  18.1966 
Feb.  8. 1967 
Feb.  21.1967 
Jan.  27.1%7 

Feb.  15.1967 

....do 

....do 

Feb.    3. 1967 


Jan 

7, 

1967 

Jan. 

18.1967 

Mar 

17 

1967 

Apr. 

28. 1967 

May 

1 

196/ 

Jan. 

/ 

196/ 

Apr. 

28 

1967 

Jan. 

7 

1967 

May 

1 

1967 

Jan. 

/ 

196/ 

Apr. 

28. 1967 

Mar. 

30 

1967 

Apr. 

28 

1967 

Jan. 

7 
Do. 
Do. 

196/ 

Apr. 

28, 1%7 

Mar. 

24 

1967 

Do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

28. 

1967 

Mar. 

24. 

1967 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  ' 

Mar. 

24, 

196/ 

May 

1. 

1967 

Apr. 

28, 1967 

May 

1, 

1%/ 

Apr.  28,1967 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jan.     3,1965  Jan.     7.1%7 

Aug.  12, 1966  >  Apr.  28, 1967 

May    6.1966  Do. 

Feb.    8, 1%7  Do. 

Aug.  12,1%6  Do. 

Aug.  24, 1966  Jan.     7, 1%7 


<  Kept  in  defer  ral  status  more  than  30  days  after  hearing  with- 
out finding  of  noncompliance. 

Alabama   10 

Arkansas 2 

Georgia    14 

Mississippi    13 

North  Carolina 4 

South  Carolina 2 

Tennessee 2 

Texas   1 

Virginia l 


Total   149 

'  Includes  3  school  districts  kept  in  deferral 
status  for  more  than  30  days  after  hearing 
without  funding  of  non-compliance. 


I  Information  furnished  to  Congressman 
Fountain  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  on 
May  23.  1967] 

School  Systems  From  Which  Employment 

Service     Cooperattve     Program     Services 

Were  Withdrawn 

Guidance  and  testing  services  under  coop- 
erative arrangements  between  the  Employ- 
ment Service  and  schools  were  withdrawn 
from  schools  In  the  listed  school  systems 
(grouped  by  State)  pursuant  to  instructions 
In  General  Administration  Letter  No.  941, 
after  the  school  districts  had  been  listed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  not  in  compliance  with  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  date  of 
withdrawal  and  the  date  of  resumption  of 
serWces,  if  such  (xicurred,  are  Usted  with  each 
system. 

On  April  28,  1967,  State  agencies  were  di- 
rected to  restore  services  to  these  schools, 
except  to  those  against  whicii  an  order  with- 
holding or  refusing  funds  was  in  effect. 


School  district 


Service 
withdrawn 


Service 
resumed 


Alabama: 

Baldwin  County 

Barbour  County 

Calhoun  County 

Chambers  County 

Chilton  County 

Colbert  County 

Conecuh  County 

Coosa  (k)unty 

Covington  County 

Dale  County 

Callas  County 

Elmore  County 

Escambia  County 

Fayette  (iounty 

Geneva  County 

Hale  County 

Henry  County 

Houston  County 

Lee  County.- 

Marshall  County 

Morgan  County 

Perry  County 

Pickens  County 

Randolph  County 

Shelby  (^unty 

Tallapoosa  County... 

Brewton  city 

Morgan  County 

Demopolis  city 

Dothan  city 

Linden  city 

Muscle  Shoals  city. . . 

Opelika  city 

Russel  County 

Sylacauga  city 

Arkansas: 

Dermott  Special 
School  District 

Elaine  School  Dis- 
trict No.  30. 
Georgia : 

Henry  County 

Grilfin-Spalding 
County. 

Toombs  County 

Johnson  County 

Bleckley  County 

Appling  County 

Dooly  County 

Hawkinsvillecity 
schools. 

Coweta  County 

Camden  County 

Jones  County 

Elberton  County 

Hart  County 

Lincoln  County 

Decatur  County 

Early  County 

Miller  County 

Ben  Hill  County 

Turner  County 

Oglethorpe  County... 

Bulloch  County 

Treutlen  County 

Gordon  County 

Newton  County 

Brantley  &>unty 

Madison  County 

Oconee  County 

Louisiana : 

DeSoto  Parish 

La  Fourche  Parish... 

(Juachita  Parish 

Monroe  City  schools.. 
St.  Bernard  Parish... 
Terrebonne  Parish... 

Wmn  Parish. 

Mississippi: 

Lawrence  County 

Lincoln  County 

Brookhaven  Separate 
School  District. 

?uitman  County 
unica  County 

Senatobia  County 

Lowndes  County 

Columbus  Separate 

School  District. 

Choctaw  County 

West  Point  Separate 

School  District 

Noxubee  County 

Oktibbeha  County 

Corinth  Separate 

School  District 

Marshall  County 

Holly  Springs 

Separate  School 

District 

Prentiss  County 

Baldwin  Separate 

School  District 

Sunflower  County 

Drew  Separate  School 

District 


Oct.  3,  1966 February  1967. 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  30, 1967... 

September  1966. 

March  1967 


November  1966. 
August  1966 

December  1965.. 
September  1966. 

...do 

September  1965. 
January  1967... 
September  1966. 


September  1966. 


October  1966. 


....do 

...do 

...do 

Fet)n)ary  1967.. 

March  1967 

March  1966 

November  1966. 

....do 

.do. 


September  1966. 

..  -do. 

.   ..do 

February  1967.. 
November  1966. 
.do. 


April  1967 

February  1967.. 

April  1967 

November  1966. 

December  1965.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 1967. 

...do 


1967. 


Sept  27,  1966... 
Aug.  25,  1966... 
Apr.  17,  1967... 

Jan.  4,  1966 Apr.  11,  1966. 

Aug.  25,  1966... 

Jan.  4,  1966 

Aug.  25,  1966...    Nov.  7,  1966. 
....do Sept  27.  1966. 


Sept  27,  1966. 
Aug.  25,  1966.. 


Oct  7,  1966.' 


Jan.  6,  1966 Mar.  7.  1967. 

Sept  27,  1966... 

Aug.  25.  1966 Nov.  9,  1966. 

....do 

....do 


Sept  27,  1966...    Oct  10, 1966. 
Aug.  25,  1966..- 


Jan.  4,  1966... 
....do 


Oct  27,  1966 
Do.' 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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School  district 


Service 
withdrawn 


SerOce 
resumed 


School  district 


Service 
withdrawn 


Service 
resumed 


Mississippi — Con. 

Indianola  County 

Hollandale  con- 
solidated. 
Leiand  consolidated.. 
Western  Line  con- 
solidated. 
Humphreys  County... 

Leflore  County 

Greenwood  Separate 

School  District. 
East  Tallahatchie 

consolidated 
West  Tallahatchie.... 

Calhoun  County 

Grenada  Separate 
School  District. 
Oxford  Separate 
School  District. 
Montgomery  County., 
Winona  Separate 
School  District. 
Coffeeville  consoli- 
dated. 

Hancock  County 

Bay  St.  Louis  Separate 

School  District. 

Pearl  River  County... 

Picayune  Separate 

School  District. 

Poplarville  Separate 

School  District. 

Stone  County 

Covington  County 

Forest  County 

Jefferson  Davis 

County. 
LumlMrton  consoli- 
dated. 

Marion  County 

Columbia  Separate 
School  District. 

Perry  County 

Richton  Separate 
School  District. 

Copiah  County 

Haielhurst  County... 

Hinds  County 

I?ankin  County 

Scott  County 

Forest  Separate 

School  District. 
Simpson  County. ... 
East  Jasper  County... 
West  Jasper  County.. 
Laurel  Separate 
School  District. 

Smith  County 

Wayne  County . 

Amite  County 

South  Pike  con- 
solidated 

Walthall  County 

Kemper  County 

Lauderdale  County... 

Neshoba  County 

Newton  County 

Union  Separate  School 

District. 
Natchez  Separate 
School  District. 

Jefferson  County 

Wilkinson  County 

George  County 

Pascagoula  Separate 

School  District. 
Itawamba  County  .    . 
Nettleton  Lines  Con- 
solidated 
Aberdeen  Separate 
School  District. 

Monroe  County 

Pontotoc  County.     . . 
Pontotoc  Separate 

School  District 
Angvilla  consolidated. 
Sharkey- Issatvena 
consolidated. 

Warren  County 

Yazoo  County , 

Yazoo  Separate 
School  District. 

Holly  Bluff  Line 

North  Carolina . 
Caswell  County 
schools 

Chowan  County 
schools  admin- 
istrative unit 
Elm  City  administra- 
tive unit 
Franklinton  city 

schools 
Freemont  city  schools 
Granville  County  ad- 

ministative  unit 
Henderson  city  ad- 
ministrative unit 


Jan.  4.  1966... 
...do 

Aug.  26.  1966. 
do 

Jan.  4,  1966... 
.do. 


....do 

Apr.  3,  1967.. 

Aug.  25.  1966. 
Sept.  27,  1966 
Jan.  4,  1966... 


Sept.  23,  1966. 

Sept.  27,  1966. 
do 

Sept.  23, 1966. 


Jan.  6,  1%6.. 
...do 


....do 

....do 

...do 

Sept.  27,  1966. 
Jan.  6,  1966... 
...do 


Mar.  30,  1967.. 

Sept.  27.  1966.. 

Feb.  21.  1967.. 
Aug.  25,  1966.. 

Feb.  21,  1967.. 
Sept.  27,  1966 

Jan.  4.  1966... 

...do 

Jan.  6,  1966... 
Aug.  25,  1966. . 
Apr  17,  1967.. 
Sept.  27,  1966  . 

Sept.  23,  1966.. 
Mar  30,  1967.. 
Jan.  4,  1966  ... 
Feb.  21   1967.. 


Nov.  9,  1966.. 
Mar.  15,  1967. 
Jan.  6,  1966... 
...do 


Jan.  10,  1967. 


Feb.  1,  1987. 
Nov.  9,  19$6. 
Jan.  10, 1967. 


Mar.  13, 1^7. 


Feb.  14,  186. 
Do.  I    ■^ 

Mar.  3. 19^. 
Oo.i  ± 

Do."  I 


Mar.  6.  1967. 
Aug.  25.  1966.1 ! 


f 


...do 

Aug.  25.  1966. 

...do 

...do 

Apr.  17,  1967. 
Mar.  13,  1967. 

Jan.  4,  1966... 


Aug.  25,  1966. 
Oct.  3,  1966  . 
Aug.  25,  1966. 
...do 

Sept.  23.  1966. 
-do 

Jan.  6.  1966  .. 


Apr.  17,1967.. 
Nov.  1,  1966.. 
Sept.  21.1966. 


Jan.  4,  1966 
do. 


Apr.  5,  1966.1 


Oct.  7J966 
Sept  27.  1966. 

Apr.  5.  1966.' 
Feb.  1.  1966. 


Aug.  25.  1966. 
Mar.  2,  1967. 

Oct.  27,  196^' 
Feb.  3. 196«i 


Sept.  2,  1966. 
Do.     •: 


do. 


Aug.  25,  1966. 
...do 

....do 

Oct  3,  1966    . 
..     do 


Oct  7,  1966. 

Oct.  3,  1966.. 

do         . 
Oct  7,  1966. 

Apr.  6.  1967. 


Apr.  3.  1967; 
Mar.  24, 19||. 

I 
f 

Ji 

Jan.  20, 19^. 


North  Carolina — Con. 
Hyde  County  ad- 
ministrative unit 
Jones  County 

schools. 
Kinston  city  ad- 
ministrative unit. 
Lenoir  County  Board 

of  Education. 
Martin  County  ad- 
ministrative unit. 
Maxton  city  schools.. 
Monroe  City  ad- 
ministrative unit 
Morven  city  adminis- 
tration unit. 
Nash  County  public 

schools. 
Tasquotank  County 

schools. 
Rrchmond  County  ad- 
ministration, unit. 
Sampson  County 

schools. 
Vance  County  schools. 
Wilson  County 
schools. 
South  Carolina; 
No.  1  (includes 
schools  in  Lexing- 
ton County). 
No.  3  (includes 
schools  in  Anderson 
County). 
Tennessee: 
'  Lauderdale  County 
Board  of  Education. 
Tipton  County  Board 
of  Education. 
Texas: 
Groesbeck  Independ- 
ent School  District 
Seminole  Independ- 
ent School  District 
Virginia: 

Culpepper  County 

Madison  County 

Rappahannock 
County. 

Staunton  City 

Northampton  County. 
Appomattox  County.. 

Charlotte  County 

Mecklenburg  County. 

Sussex  County 

Essex  County 

Chesterheld  County. . 


Oct  7  1966..... 

Mar.  3, 1967... 

Sept  15,  1966. 

Oct  3,  1966.... 

Apr.  6,  1967... 

Mar.  3,  1967... 
Sept  9,  1966... 

Oct  7,  1966.... 

Mar.  3.  1967... 

Sept  9.  1966... 

Oct  3,  1966... 

Mar.  1,  1967... 

Apr  6,  1%7... 
Mar.  1,  1967... 

Jan.  1966 


Jan.  17,  1967 


Jan.  17,  1967 


Oct  28,  1966. 
Jan.  17,  1967. 


....do 

Feb.  27. 1967.. 
Sept  1966.... 

Sept  13. 1966 
Jan.  10,  1966.. 


Dec.  31.  1965. 

...do. 

.. ..do 


....do 

...do 

Sept.  29, 1966. 

...do 

...  do 

do 

.      do. 
Mar.  4,  1966.. 


Sept  1966. 


.    Sept.  30.  1966 


Mar.  4.  1966. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jan.  10,  1966. 
Mar.  7.  1966. 


Apr.  15.  1966. 


'  Service  subsequently  withdrawn:  West  Point  Separate 
School  District,  Apr  25,  1967;  Drew  Separate  School  District, 
Dec  16,  1966,  Bay  St.  Louis  Separate  School  District.  Feb  21, 
1967;  Picayune  Separate  School  District,  Sept  27,  1966,  Poplar- 
ville Separate  School  Distiicl  Sept  27,  1966,  Forest  County, 
Dec.  8.  1966:  West  Jasper  County.  Aug  25.  1966;  Walthall 
County,  Feb  21,  1967 

■'  Service  resumed  after  subsequent  withdrawal :  Forest  County, 
Feb.  16,  1967. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  incorporat- 
ing a  strong  bilingual  education  program 
in  the  conference  report  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  H.R.  7819.  Title 
VII  of  the  conference  report  contains  a 
3-year  authorization  totaling  $85  million 
providing  grants  for  special  programs  for 
"children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability." 

Title  VII  Closely  parallels  H.R.  10024, 
which  I  introduced  earlier  in  the  session. 
In  areas  such  as  New  York  with  large 
populations  whose  first  language  is  not 
English,  programs  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation are  essential  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  which  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  will  face  in  a  society 
which  operates  largely  in  English. 

The  bilingual  education  amendments 
stress  not  only  improved  techniques  for 
the  teaching  of  E^ngllsh,  but  also  pro- 
grams "designed  to  impart  to  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture  as- 
sociated with  their  language."  It  is  vital 
that  Americans  with  other  cultural  heri- 


tages not  be  divorced  from  their  heritage 
by  the  need  to  assimilate  rapidly,  but 
rather  have  full  opportunities  to  learn 
and  appreciate  the  culture  associated 
with  their  mother  tongue. 

The  amendments  also  provide  for 
grants  for  adult  education,  programs  to 
establish  closer  lies  between  the  school 
and  the  home,  and  special  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  qualified  persons  to 
participate  in  bilingual  education  en- 
deavors, including  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  and  guidance  counselors.  I  am 
pleased  that  these  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  I  proposed  have  been  adopted  In 
the  conference  bill. 

This  bill  will  be  of  enonnous  value  to 
America's  bilingual  citizens,  especially 
those  of  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds, 
whose  opportunity  for  advancement  Is 
currently  limited  by  the  language  barrier. 
As  I  said  in  testimony  in  New  York  on 
this  legislation: 

Although  the  language  barrier  Is  not  the 
whole  story,  the  classroom  Is  one  obvlotia 
plac«  to  attack  the  problem. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  286,  nays  73,  not  voting  74. 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No.  4461 
YEAS— 286 

Adair  Bolton  Clark 

Addabtx)  Bi-ademas  Clausen, 

All>ert  Brasco  Don  H. 

Anderson,  ni.      Brinkiey  Cleveland 

Anderson,  Brock  Cohelan 

Tenn.  Brooks  Conable 

Andrews.  Brotzman  Conte 

N   Dak.  Brown,  Mich.  Conyers 

Ashley  Brown,  Ohio  Corman 

Asplnall  Burke.  Mass  Cowger 

Ayres  Burton,  Calif.  Cramer 

Baring  Burton.  Utah  Culver 

Barrett  Bush  Cunningham 

Battln  Button  Daddarlo 

Belcher  Byrne.  Pa.  Daniels 

Bell  Byrnes.  Wis.  Davis,  Oa. 

Blester  Caliell  de  la  Oarza 

Bingham  CahiU  Delaney 

Blackburn  Carey  Dellenback 

Blanton  Carter  Denney 

Blatnlk  Casey  Dent 

Boggs  Cederberg  Dlggs 

Boland  Chamberlain  Dlngell 


Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenljorn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fine 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 


Abernethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Bow 

Bray 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  Del 

Collier 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis 

Derwlnskl 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pindley 

Fisher 


111. 


Kazen 
Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
,  Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

OHara,  ni. 
OHara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Pollock 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 

NAYS— 73 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Oathlngs 

Gettys 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Jarman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mlnaball 

Montgomery 

Nel.sen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 


Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ftallsback 

Randall 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlogrlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wldnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Whitener 

Whltten 


NOT  VOTING— ■74 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Afihbrook 

Bates 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Celler 

Colmer 

Corl>ett 

Dawson 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

FHjqua 

Gardner 

Griffiths 

Gurney 


Halleck 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hungale 

Jones,  Mo. 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

McFall 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Michel 

Nichols 

Patman 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Relnecke 


Resnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Onge 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzcr 

Tuck 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUUs 

WUson,  Bob 

Wyatt 


Similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Inform  mm  that  the  two  Houses 
have  completed  their  business  of  the  seseion 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  other  communication  to  make 
to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  committee  to  notify  the  President, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ;  Mr. 
Albert!  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr. Gek.^ld  R  Ford]. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Calif onila  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Ckjlorado  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.     Rhodes     of    Pennsylvania     with    Mr. 
Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Resmck  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois,  and  Messrs. 
SCOTT  and  SMITH  of  California 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea  "  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTini'  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  »H.  Res.  1009'  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1009 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  House  to  Join  a 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resoiulion  36  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.    Con.    Res.    36 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentanves  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (66 
Stat.   204:    8  U.S.C.   1251)  : 

A-3063150,  Bong,  Young  Chung; 

A-5069505.  Pat,  Tong  U; 

A-13756192,  Gong,  Yicke; 

A_4164588,  Gonzalez-Magana,  Luis; 

A-8568488.   Helmann-Angres,  Sacher; 

A-8487289,  Pascaul,  Vicente; 

A-13756892,  Chu,  Nee  Chong; 

A-13282780.  Chu.  Quai; 

A-3300262,  KrsuUc,  John; 

A-14006061,  Lee,  Dom  Min; 

A- 13550905,  Ltim,  Ting  Kam; 

A-5252792,  Bayim,  Meyer; 

A-2894457,  Chin,  Huey; 

A-14677835.  Fong.  Mun  Quong; 

A-2569196.  Mesa  de  Bravo,  Cenovla; 

A-3854398.  Spiegel,  Max; 

A-14681263,  Tang,  Howe  Fook; 

A-14219771,  Russo.  Maria  Isaura; 

A-14598n€,  Young.  Gim  Lung; 

A-1975504.  Abrams,  Samuel  S.; 

A-5271262,  Luna-Segovia.  Jose  de; 

A-8982745,  Scocos.  William  Nicholas; 

A-12613969,  Don,  King  Lew; 

A-8039759.  Lee.  Chung;  and 

A~14196929,  Yuen,  Chung  Ng. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HALL    Mr    Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Concurrent  Re.'^olulion  36  relates  txT'  26 
cases  referred  to  the  Congress  during 
1966  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244' a* '2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  is  to  give  congressional 
approval  of  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion in  certain  of  these  cases  in  which 
the  Attorney  (General  has,  by  virtue  of 
referring  these  cases  to  the  Congress,  al- 
ready found  them  statutorily  eligible  as 
well  as  deserving  of  the  granting  of  sus- 
pension. Under  the  prescribed  procedure 
of  the  law  aflarmative  approval  by  both 
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the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  is  required  before  the  end  of  this 
session  if  the  aliens'  status  is  to  b«  ad- 
justed to  that  of  permanent  residence. 

If  this  resolution  is  not  passed  this  ses- 
sion, these  aliens  will  be  required  to  leave 
the  United  States  or  be  physically  de- 
ported. Failure  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion would  thereby  deny  to  these  aliens  a 
benefit  under  the  law  for  which  they 
qualify  and  which  has  been  granted  to 
those  with  similar  circumstances  ovea"  the 
past  27  years. 

Section  244(a)(2)  of  the  law  Is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  regularize  the  status 
of  certain  deportable  aliens  who  have 
been  fully  rehabilitated  and  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  a  minimum  of  10 
full  years  of  good  moral  character.  Aliens 
in  this  category  include  those  aliens  who 
are  deportable  as  former  subversives, 
criminals,  immoral  persons,  violators  of 
the  narcotic  laws,  or  violators  of  the 
alien  registration  laws.  These  aliens  may 
apply  for  suspension  of  deportation 
under  section  244(a)(2)  providing  the 
alien  can  show  that: 

First.  He  has  been  continuously  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
10  years  following  the  commission  of  an 
act.  or  assuming  the  status,  which  con- 
stitutes a  ground  for  depwrtation; 

Second.  He  has  been  a  person  of  good 
moral  character  during  the  required  10 
years  of  physical  presence ;  and 

Third.  He  can  show  that  his  deporta- 
tion would  result  in  "exceptional  and  ex- 
tremely unusual  hardship"  to  himself  or 
to  his  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
alien  spouse  or  child. 

In  each  case  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  recommends  suspension  of  de- 
portation, a  full  description  of  the  facts 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Of 
the  26  cases  submitted  to  the  Congress 
during  1966  and  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, 22  were  under  deportation  for  one 
or  more  narcotics  convictions.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  individuals  had  con- 
victions for  personal  possession  of  mari- 
huana or  opium  with  sentences  of  1 
year  or  less,  most  of  them  suspended, 
and/or  fines  of  $50.  if  any.  or  less.  Each 
of  these  aliens  in  proving  his  statu- 
tory eLtgibUity  has  had  to  show  his  com- 
plete rehabilitation  as  evidenced  by  the 
requirement  for  10  years  of  good  moral 
character.  This  obviously  has  required 
an  extensive  field  investigation  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Provisions  for  the  classes  of  aliens  cov- 
ered in  section  244(a)  i2i  of  the  present 
law  have  been  in  our  immigration  laws 
in  one  form  or  another  since  1940  and 
this  resolution  represents  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  this  respect  for  the  last  27  years. 

This  resolution  does  not  grant  citizen- 
ship; it  only  grants  permanent  residence. 
After  the  application  for  suspension  of 
deportation  has  been  granted,  each  alien 
will  have  to  prove  5  more  years  of  good 
moral  character  from  that  date  before 
he  is  eligible  to  apply  for  citizenship.  In 
total,  when  he  would  apply  for  citizen- 
ship in  the  future,  he  will  have  to  have 
then  demonstrated  at  least  15  continu- 
ous years  of  good  moral  character. 
Ample  provisions  are  in  the  law  to  pro- 
vide for  rescission  of  permanent  resi- 


dence should  the  alien's  conduct  be  such 
as  to  render  him  ineligible  for  adjust- 
ment of  status. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13042)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  20,  1906.  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  election  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  McMil- 
lan. Dowdy.  Fraser.  Multer.  Sisk.  Nel- 
SEN.  Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Zwach.  and 
Steicer  of  Arizona. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— STATEMENT  OF  THE 
CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  McIVIILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  summary  report  of  legislative 
activities  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Kstrict  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  its  legislative  activities  In 
this  Congress,  has  again  demonstrated 
its  dedicated  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  in  helping  the 
Congress  to  meet  its  responsibility  as  set 
forth  in  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  defines  the  powers  of 
Congress  and  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  "exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsover.  over  such  Dis- 
trict— not  exceeding  10  miles  square." 

The  devotion  of  committee  members 
to  their  duties  has  been  well  demon- 
strated in  this  session.  My  committee 
has  experienced  one  of  its  busiest  ses- 
sions, when  a  record  number  of  bills 
have  been  referred  to  this  committee, 
more  hearings  held,  more  bills  favorably 
reported  by  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  House  than  in  previous  years.  The 
House  passed  bills  reported  out  by  the 
House  District  Committee. 

The  terrific  output  of  legislation  by  our 
committee  is  particularly  significant  dur- 
ing these  times  when  certain  of  the  news 
media  and  other  irresponsible  parties  try 
so  vainly  to  discredit  the  Congress  and 
the  workings  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  contributing  so  unsel- 
fishly to  show  the  world  how  democracy 
can  effectively  function.  The  Congress 
and  the  committee  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  able  and  experienced  Members 


who  are  so  conscientious  and  thorough 
In  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  subcommittee  chairmen  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to 
the  committee's  tasks,  and  to  the  record 
of  achievement  summarized  below. 

It  has  been  very  evident  during  the 
past  year  that  the  people  throughout  the 
Nation — and  the  leading  newspapers  In 
every  State — have  become  more  inter- 
ested than  ever  in  the  affairs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  National  Capital.  Washington 
is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
created  for  a  special  purpose — to  be  the 
Federal  City  and  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  taxpayers  of  all  the  States 
have  a  great  financial  as  well  as  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  National  Capital 
and  have  shown  no  disposition  to  Con- 
gress redelegating  the  power  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reserved  in  the 
Constitution  to  all  the  people,  to  any  local 
residents  of  Washington. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECORD 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  report  on  the 
overall  activities  of  the  House  District 
Committee  in  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  as  follows: 

First,  During  this  session,  281  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  have  been  referred 
to  and  considered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  259  of 
these  being  House  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions and  six  being  Senate-passed  bills. 

Second.  Public  hearings  consuming  45 
days  have  been  held  by  the  District  Com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  on  93  bills  and 
resolutions  which  have  been  referred  to 
them. 

Third.  Thirty-four  executive  sessions 
have  been  held  by  the  full  District  Com- 
mittee and  by  subcommittees  on  various 
bills,  the  most  important  and  major  leg- 
islative proposals  being  anticrime  legis- 
lation; election  of  a  Board  of  Education; 
increase  in  number  of  judges;  authority 
to  permit  the  District  to  participate  in 
the  medicaid  program  of  title  XIX.  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965;  reve- 
nue authorizations  to  increase  permitted 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  $70 
million  per  year,  and  raising  the  per- 
mitted debt  ceiling  to  $333,8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968;  modification  of  the  au- 
thorized rapid  rail  transit  system  with 
the  addition  of  a  new  line  to  serve  South- 
west Washington;  alcoholics'  rehabilita- 
tion; uniform  administrative  procedures; 
and  chancery  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional sites  for  ofBces  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. All  these  bills  were  approved  by 
overwhelming  majority  action  in  the 
committee. 

Fourth,  Printed  hearings  include  2,607 
pages  of  testimony,  and  in  addition 
transcripts  of  hearings  not  printed  over 
439  pages. 

Fifth.  During  this  session.  55  bills  have 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  District 
Committee  to  the  House,  50  of  which 
have  passed  and  nine  of  which  have  been 
signed  by  the  President. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
bills  reported  by  this  committee  to  the 
House,  The  law  numbers  of  those  which 
passed  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House, 
and  were  signed  by  the  President,  are  in- 
cluded : 
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Administrative    Procedure    Act — H,R 

7217 covers  more  than  93  District  of 

Columbia  administrative  governmental 
agencies  in  the  District  and  the  laws 
which  they  administer.  Modeled  on  the 
Federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
this  bill  follows  similar  legislation  en- 
acted in  19  States.  It  provides,  first,  for 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  administrative  agencies;  sec- 
ond, the  opportunity  for  hearing  for  all 
parties  in  contested  cases  and  requires 
a  transcript  thereof  be  kept;  and,  third, 
establishes  uniform  means  for  judicial 
review  of  final  administrative  determi- 
nations. 

Alcoholic  beverage  control — H.R.  6727 
and  H.R.  13025 — amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  of  1934  1 48  Stat.  322) .  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  of  a  special  "blue  ribbon" 
citizens  committee,  as  follows:  First,  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  includ- 
ing prescribing  the  time  when  alcoholic 
beverages  may  or  may  not  be  sold;  and 
second,  to  permit  hotels  and  clubs  to 
serve  distilled  spirits  at  food  counters 
and  at  other  places  as  well  as  public 
tables,  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
under  which  restaurants  are  presently 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Alcoholic  beverage  control — H.R, 
8715— amends  the  1934  ABC  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  restrict  one  quart 
per  month  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits, 
and  beer  which  may  be  mailed  into  the 
District  for  delivery  to  any  person  other 
than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, or  retailer  in  the  liquor  trade.  This 
should  terminate  the  mail-order  busi- 
ness in  tax-free  alcoholic  beverages  to 
unlicensed  persons  in  the  District. 

Alcoholics'  rehabilitation.  H.R.  14330. 
provides  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  control  of  drunkenness  and  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism  in 
the  District  of  Columbia:  develops  the 
concept  that  chronic  alcoholism  is  pri- 
marily a  medical  problem,  not  a  criminal 
offense;  and  draws  distinctions  between 
the  criminal  and  noncriminal  alcoholic. 
Three  types  of  service  are  required  to  be 
included  In  the  program :  First,  detoxifi- 
cation or  "drying  out"  center;  second, 
inpatient  facility  to  provide  psychologi- 
cal, social,  educational,  and  vocational 
training;  and  third,  outpatient  services, 
self-care  assistance  and  therapeutic  sup- 
portive environment.  Estimated  costs: 
capital  improvements,  $10  million;  an- 
nual operation,  $3.9  million. 

B'nai  B'rith  Henr>-  Monsky  Founda- 
tion, H.R.  12019,  exempts  from  District 
taxation  certain  real  property  and  any 
improvements  thereon  owned  by  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Henry  Monsky  Foundation 
and  adjacent  to  its  present  national 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

Canine  Corps  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  H.R.  824,  authorizes 
the  expansion  of  said  corps  as  may  be 
necessarj"  for  police  use.  Presently  there 
are  80  man-dog  teams  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  and  11  in  training.  During 
the  past  year,  these  teams  responded  on 


a  total  of  7.365  calls;  944  felony  cases  and 
2,395  misdemeanor  cases  were  cleared  by 
the  use  of  the  Canine  Corps;  and  over 
one-third  of  the  arrests  made  in  six 
major  categories  of  crime  were  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  the  dogs. 

Chancery  agreements — H,R,  13401 — 
authorizes  certain  foreign  governments 
to  proceed  with  their  plans  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration  and  maintenance  of 
chanceries  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
accordance  with  their  agreements  with 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia entered  into  in  1958,  thus  clarifying 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  that  nothing  in 
that  legislation  was  to  affect  the  right  to 
use  any  property  for  chancery  purposes 
where  a  lawful  right  of  use  existed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  that  legislation. 

Chancery  buildings — H.R.  13402— 
amends  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  1091) — enacted  to  regulate  the  lo- 
cation of  chanceries  and  other  business 
oflBces  of  foreign  governments  In  the 
District  of  Columbia — to  cover  cases, 
first,  wherein  there  had  been  negotia- 
tions for  sale  of  a  building  for  chanceo" 
use  prior  to  the  effective  date — October 
13,  1964 — of  the  Chancery  Act;  and,  sec- 
ond, relating  to  transfer  of  property, 
subject  to  lawful  chancery  use.  from  one 
foreign  government  to  another. 

Chancery  locations — H.R.  13403 — 
amends  the  Chancerj'  Act  of  1964  to  ob- 
viate some  injustices  and  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  when  enacting  said 
act  that,  first,  under  the  grandfather 
clause,  existing  uses  of  buildings  as 
chanceries,  where  such  use  had  been  es- 
tablished under  statute  or  preceding 
applicable  zoning  laws  and  regulations, 
were  to  be  continued,  thus,  guaranteeing 
the  future  or  continued  use  of  property 
for  chancery  purposes;  and,  second, 
buildings  so  qualifying  for  use  as  chan- 
ceries may  be  transferred  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  another. 

Chancery  sites— H.R.  6638 — authorizes 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
to  acquire  10  acres  of  vacant,  unused 
lands  to  be  used  for  additional  sites  for 
the  location  of  chanceries  of  foreign  na- 
tions, or  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  or  other  international  organi- 
zations. As  determined  by  the  Secretary' 
of  State,  the  lands  could  be  leased,  sold, 
or  exchanged  by  the  District  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated.  The  lands  in  question 
have  an  assessed  value  of  $527,630  yield- 
ing $14,246  annually  In  taxes  to  the  Dis- 
trict, and  their  acquisition  cost  is  esti- 
mat(?d  to  be  between  $1.3  million  and  $4.5 
million. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America — H.R. 
9606 — exempts  from  District  taxation 
certain  real  property — and  Improve- 
ments which  may  be  erected  thereon- 
owned  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Colonialbames  of  America  and  adjacent 
to  its  present  national  headquarters  in 
Dumbarton  House.  Georgetown. 

Crematorium — S.  770 — amends  the  act 
establishing  a  public  crematorium  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  deleting  the  re- 
quirement that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  prescribe  and  collect  fees 
for  cremation,  and  permit  them  to  waive 
or  reduce  the  usual  charges  when  en- 


forcement of  such  charges  would  be  bur- 
densome or  oppressive  upon  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  disposal  of  the  remains 
of  a  decedent.  This  then,  would  allow 
the  District  to  operate  the  crematorium 
only  for  public  health  purposes — Public 
Law  90-173. 

Crime  and  criminal  procedures — H.R. 
10783 — an  omnibus  anticrime  bill  which 
consolidates  various  bills  and  proposals 
into  amendments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  District  of  Columbia  police  with 
additional  tools  for  law  enforcement  and 
to  assist  the  prosecuting  oflBcials  and  the 
courts  in  ameliorating  crime  conditions 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  through  changes 
In  the  Mallory  rule,  the  Durham  rule,  and 
others— House  Report  No.  387. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  to 
the  people  in  Washington,  its  citizens, 
and  those  temporarily  sojourning  here, 
as  well  as  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
come  here  annually,  some  measure  of 
surcease  from  the  ever-growing  criminal 
element  which  too  long,  outrageously  and 
indefensibly,  has  been  a  threat  to  life, 
limb,  and  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  a  national  disgrace,  and  the  House 
District  Committee  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front for  many  years  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure enactment  by  the  Congress  of  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  help  stem  the 
criminal  tide  In  Washington. 

This  legislation— H.R.  10783 — cospon- 
sored  by  15  members  of  your  committee, 
is  a  compromise  anticrime  bill.  It  con- 
tains most  of  the  titles  of  the  omnibus 
bill  as  approved  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  most  of  the  titles  of  the  so-called  ad- 
ministration crime  reduction  bill. 

Its  main  provisions  were  developed  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, executive  sessions  and  deliberations 
given  to  any  legislation  before  your  com- 
mittee in  the  past  12  years.  Voluminous 
hearings  were  held  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  commencing  with  joint  hear- 
ijigs  of  both  committees  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, which  were  initiated  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee.  These  were  followed 
by  hearings  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  12  various  bills  which  were  introduced, 
dealing  with  different  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Thereafter,  prolonged  studj-  and  consid- 
eration in  many  executive  sessions  pro- 
duced the  omnibus  bill.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  by  an  approxlmatelj'  2-to-l 
rollcall  vote  in  both  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses. 

In  this  Congress.  H.R,  10783  was 
adopted  after  thorough  consideration  of 
various  bills  by  your  committee  since 
the  beginning  of  this  session.  Ver>-  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  heariJigs  were  held 
during  March  and  April  of  1967.  and  a 
minimum  of  opposition  was  expressed 
therein  by  any  witnesses  to  an5-  titles  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  reported. 

Title  VII,  citations,  and  title  vm.  mis- 
cellaneous provisions,  came  from  the  ad- 
ministration crime  reduction  bUl,  On  the 
other  hand,  title  n,  Durham  rule;  title 
HI.   detention  for  questioning;   title  V, 
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robbei-y  a  crime  of  violence,  and  title  VI, 
revisions  of  sentences  to  be  Imposed, 
emanated  from  the  omnibus  bill  of  the 
last  Congress.  The  obscenity  provisions  of 
title  VI  are  revisions  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Amendments  were  made  to  many  pro- 
visions which  were  taken  from  the  om- 
nibus bill  of  the  last  Congress,  int  order 
to  obviate  certain  objections  raised  with 
respect  thereto  In  the  veto  message.  Like- 
wise, amendments  were  made  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  crime  reductfon  bill 
to  clarify  same.  Some  of  the  provisions 
and  amendments  adopted  were  suggested 
or  approved  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  othCTs. 

This  legislation  passed  the  Ho^se  on 
June  26,  1967,  by  a  roUcall  vote  ^f  355 
to  14.  I 

Meanwhile,  the  crime  rate  in  Washing- 
ton has  continued  to  soar,  month  by 
month,  December  being  the  66t!i  con- 
secutive month  with  an  increase  in  crime 
in  Washington. 

Criminal  penalties  for  telephone^alls — 
H.R.  828 — makes  it  unlawful  to  use  the 
telephone  to  make  anonymous  calls,  or 
repeated  calls  to  annoy,  abuse,  torment, 
harass,  or  embarrass  anyone,  or  for  any 
comment,  request,  suggestion,  or  proposal 
which  is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  filthy, 
or  Indecent.  It  subjects  violators  to  a 
$500  fine  or  12  months  imprisonment,  or 
both,  and  provides  that  the  court  may,  in 
Its  discretion,  order  a  pretrial  mental  ex- 
amination of  a  person  charged  as  a  vio- 
lator thereof. 

Decedents'  estates — H.R.  834 — author- 
izes the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners to  compromise  and  settde  dis- 
puted claims  regarding  the  surplus  in 
those  decedents'  estates  which  esdieat  to 
the  District,  by  permitting  the  District  to 
accept  a  percentage  of  the  net  assets  of 
the  estate,  where  such  compromise  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  more  than  $10,000 
in  the  amount  of  the  claim — Public  Law 
90-33 

District  of  Columbia  Training  School, 
Forest  Haven — H.R.  3371 — provides  for 
voluntary  admissions  to  this  institution 
for  mentally  retarded  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  ad- 
missions presently  authorized  by  commit- 
ment through  court  order.  A  prerequisite 
to  such  voluntary  admissions  Is  that  fi- 
nancial arrangements  with  the  District 
be  made  on  behalf  of  such  patients  when 
they  or  their  relatives  are  financially  able 
to  pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  expense  in- 
volved. Also  the  name  of  the  Training 
School  is  changed  to  Forest  Haven. 

Dulles-Potomac  Interceptor  sewer — 
H  R.  8965  (S.  1633) — increases  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  construction  of  this  sewer  so  that 
Maryland  and  Virsrinla,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  will  repay  the  United  States  only 
50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  loans 
made  to  complete  the  project,  which  was 
built  to  connect  federally  owned  Dulles 
International  Airport  and  communities 
In  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  sewer  system. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  $3  million  initial  grant,  will 
increase  Its  contribution  by  $12.5  mil- 


lion— 50  percent  of  the  Treasury  loan 
authorization  of  $25  million  to  complete 
the  construction — or  a  total  Federal  pay- 
ment of  .S15.5  million.  The  loan  repayable 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  user  juris- 
dictions would  be  reduced  from  $25  mil- 
lion to  $12.5  million — Public  Law  90-84. 
Education  Board— H.R,  13042— pro- 
vides for  election  of  an  11 -member  Board 
of  Education — In  lieu  of  present  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  elected  Board  members 
must  be  qualified  voters  and  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  eight  of  them 
would  be  elected  by  wards  and  three 
would  be  at  large. 

Gifts  to  minors — H.R.  5799 — amends 
the  District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts 
to  Minors  Act  <79  Stat.  744)  to  permit  de- 
posit of  glft.'^  to  minors  In  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  imlons  and  re- 
lated Institutions,  as  well  as  in  banks. 

Historic  landmarks — H.R.  10939— pro- 
vides for  the  preservation  of  remaining 
historic  buildings  and  landmarks  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  by  listing  them  on  the 
expanded  National  Register  established 
by  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
1 80  Stat.  915 1 .  This  will  give  the  Advisory 
Council  opportunity  to  make  comments 
and  recommendations  in  connection  with 
any  proposed  alteration,  removal  or  de- 
struction. 

Insurance  companies'  financial  stand- 
ing—H.R.  10213— amends  the  1934  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  <48  Stat. 
1125)  to  pennit  alien  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, which  maintain  as  the  law  re- 
quires adequate  trusteed  assets  In  the 
United  States,  to  furnish  the  public  as 
well  as  their  policyholders  with  full  In- 
formation as  to  their  complete  fianclal 
condition. 

Judges — H.R.  8582 — provides  for  an  in- 
crease— from  two  to  five  in  the  number 
of  associate  judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  appeals,  thus  expand- 
ing the  court  into  two  divisions  of  three 
judges  In  each,  to  meet  the  Increasing 
workload  at  the  appellate  level  resulting 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  civil  juris- 
diction of  the  lower  court,  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions — 
Public  Law  90-178. 

Judgment  liens — S.  1227— provides 
that  every  final  judgment  or  decree  for 
the  payment  of  money  rendered  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  constitute  a  Hen  on  In- 
terests in  real  property  and  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  execution  only  when  filed 
and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds,  thus  providing  the  same 
recordation  requirements  in  the  same 
office  as  now  apply  to  liens  established 
by  final  judgments  or  decrees  rendered, 
and  recognizances  declared  forfeited,  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

Marriages,  premarital  examinations — 
S.  1226 — transfers  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  the  authority  to  waive  the  pre- 
marital blood  test  requirement  and  the 
3-day  waiting  period  between  the  appli- 
cation for  and  the  Issuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license — Public  Law  90-53. 


Medicaid— H.R.  10964 — authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  to 
furnish  medical  assistance  to  eligible 
residents  of  the  District  under  title  XIX. 
of  the  Social  Security  Admendments  of 
1965;  and  permits  publicly  owned  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ho.spitals  and  other 
medical  facilities  to  provide  health  and 
medical  care  and  services  to  eligible  In- 
dividuals under  the  hospital  insurance 
and  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  programs  established  under  said 
title  XIX. 

Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation— H.R.  1944 — grants  incorporation 
to  such  association,  whose  purpcses  are: 
First,  to  foster  appreciation  for  the  war- 
time services  of  veterans  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  U.S.  maritime 
service  and  the  betterment  of  the  plight 
of  said  veterans;  second,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Memorial  Day  shipboard  cere- 
mony to  honor  the  war  dead  of  these 
.services,  as  Inaugurated  on  Memorial 
Day.  May  30,  1958:  third,  to  encourage 
the  retention  and  availability  of  a  mod- 
ernized and  adequate  American  mer- 
chant marine  held  In  readiness  at  all 
times;  and  fourth,  to  encourage  the  gov- 
ernmental formation  of  a  U.S.  Maritime 
Sei-vlce  Reserve,  the  acknowledged  train- 
ing branch  of  the  wartime  American 
merchant  marine. 

Minimum  wages — H.R.  10337 — amends 
the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Act  Amendments  of  1966 — Public  Law 
89-684.  80  Stat.  961— to  provide  that  pur- 
suant to  prior  agreement  or  understand- 
ing between  the  parties  involved,  over- 
time pay  for  employees  of  private  hos- 
pitals may  be  computed  upon  a  work 
period  of  14  consecutive  days,  rather  than 
on  the  standard  workweek  of  7  consecu- 
tive days.  In  such  event,  overtime — one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate — 
will  apply  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of 
8  hours  per  day,  and  In  excess  of  80 
hours  within  such  14-day  period.  This 
amendment  will  allow  District  of  Colum- 
bia hospitals  and  their  employees  the 
same  option  In  computing  overtime  as  Is 
presently  provided  for  such  Institutions 
on  a  nationwide  basis  by  identical  lan- 
guage in  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — Public  Law 
89-601.  80  Stat.  830. 

Motor  vehicle  collision  reports — H.R. 
1437— requires  that  all  collisions  Involv- 
ing motor  vehicles  In  the  Ettstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  result  In  property  damage 
In  excess  of  $100.  or  In  personal  Injury 
to  any  degree,  be  reported  Immediately 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Chief  of  Po- 
lice. Presently,  only  collisions  Involving 
peisonal  Injury  are  required  to  be  so  re- 
ported. 

Motor  vehicle  Inspection— HR.  14098— 
authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  prescribe  regulations  and  fix 
fees  for  the  inspection,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  of  out-of-state  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers,  which  are  not  required  to  be  reg- 
istered and  Inspected  In  the  District. 

Motor  vehicle  Insurance — H.R.  7831  — 
amends,  first,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  i54  Stat.  1063) 
to  make  uninsured  motorist  coverage  a 
required  part  of  every  automobile  lia- 
bility policy,  with  the  right  of  rejection 
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to  such  coverage  reserved  to  the  insured; 
and  second,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
,68  Stat.  120)  to  strengthen  it  through 
provisions  such  as  suspension  of  license 
and  registration  of  both  owner  and  oper- 
ator if  law  requirements  are  not  met  in 
case  of  uninsured  vehicle  involved  In  a 
serious  accident  or  traflBc  violation;  re- 
duce from  $100  to  $50  the  property  dam- 
age necessary  before  an  accident  report 
and  security  are  required  to  be  given: 
minimum  security  deposit  of  $500  for  2- 
year  minimum  and  suspension  for  same 
period  if  security  is  not  deposited  and 
claim  is  unsettled;  proof  of  financial  se- 
curity required  following  an  accident,  to 
be  maintained  for  5  years:  and  Impound- 
ment of  motor  vehicle  after  accident  in 
case  of  failure  to  establish  coverage  of 
deposit  of  security. 

Motor  vehicle  minor  traflBc  offenses — 
HR  13480 — limits  the  requirements 
under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Respon- 
sibility Act  for  future  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  only  to  those  cases  involv- 
ing serious  violations — such  as  driving 
under  the  influence  of  narcotic  drugs 
or  intoxicating  liquor,  or  committing 
homicides  or  other  felonies  while  using 
motor  vehicles — when  the  driver's  license 
has  been  suspended  or  revoked,  thus 
eliminating  inequities  which  have  arisen 
under  present  law  in  cases  of  motorists 
convicted  of  certain  relatively  mmor 
traffic  offenses  which  do  not  constitute  a 
traffic  safety  problem. 

Motor  vehicle  registration  of  spouse — 
S  763— permits  an  individual  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  or  trailer  to  add  the  name 
of  his  spouse,  as  a  joint  owner,  without 
obtaining  a  new  registration  and  paying 
a  fee  therefor — Public  Law  90-43. 

Motor  vehicle  title  applications — S. 
764— facilitates  transfers  of  motor  ve- 
hicle or  trailer  ownership  by  eliminating 
present  requirements  that  applications  to 
the  Director  of  Motor  Vehicles  for  official 
certificates  of  title,  and  statements  In 
such  applications  relating  to  Hens,  be 
made  under  oath.  The  interests  of  the 
public  will  continue  to  be  protected  with- 
out the  requirement  that  applications  be 
made  under  oath,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  District  Commissioners  have  adopted 
a  regulation  providing  among  other 
things  that  the  making  of  any  false  state- 
ment in  any  application  or  other  docu- 
ment required  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
traffic  and  motor  vehicle  regulations 
may  subject  the  offender  to  punishment 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or  to  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  days,  or 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America — H.R. 
11131— grants  a  Federal  chai-ter  to  this 
nonpolitlcal.  nonsectarian  orpanization, 
comprised  of  5,000  members — about  one- 
half  of  our  paraplegic  veterans — from 
eveiT  State  In  the  Union,  with  21  chap- 
ters located  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Physicians  and  dentists — H.R.  3973— 
authorizes  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment to  employ  qualified  physicians 
and  dentists  who  are  licensed  in  a  State 
or  other  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
but  who  are  not  licensed  to  practice  in 


the  District.  They  will  perform  duties 
solely  under  the  administration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Deimrtment  of 
Public  Health— Public  Law  90-115. 

Podiatrists— H.R.  3370— authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatrist 
Examiners  to  waive  its  own  written  and 
oral  examinations  with  respect  to  an 
applicant  for  a  license  as  a  podiatrist  if 
he  holds  a  certificate  from  the  National 
Board  of  Podiatrist  Examiners.  A  satis- 
factory performance  on  a  practical  dem- 
onstration test  given  by  the  District 
Board  will  continue  as  a  requirement  of 
all  applicants  for  such  license. 

Police  and  firemen  disabled  retirees — 
H.R.  2897— provides  that  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the  White  House 
Police,  and  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  who 
were  retired  prior  to  October  1.  1956,  for 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  which 
was  rated  at  100  percent  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  shall  have  their  annuities 
computed  on  the  same  basb  as  are  those 
for  members  retired  for  disability  sub- 
sequent to  that  date. 

Police  Band— H.R.  831— expands 
membership  in  the  Metropolitan  PoHce 
Department  Band — which  was  first  offi- 
cially authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress 
In  1947— to  permit  the  Inclusion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department,  the  U.S.  Park  PoUce.  and 
the  White  House  Police  force. 

PoUce  and  firemen's  widows — H.R. 
2824 — provides  that  such  a  widow  who 
married  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  or  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  after  his  re- 
tirement, may  qualify  for  survivor  bene- 
fits under  the  Policemen's  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act,  provided 
they  were  married  for  at  least  2  years, 
or  she  was  the  mother  of  issue  by  the 
marriage. 

Presidential  inauguration — H.R.  827 — 
amends  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies Act  of  1956;  first,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  travel  expenses  of  ex- 
pert health  advisers  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
already  authorized  to  employ,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  promote  adequate  in- 
spection and  enforcement  of  health  regu- 
lations during  the  inaugural  period :  sec- 
ond, to  provide  meals  for  employees  of 
the  Health  Department  and  other  mu- 
nicipal employees,  who  are  required  to 
remain  on  duty  at  their  posts  through 
meal  times  during  such  Inaugural  pe- 
riod, maiiy  of  them  being  stationed  along 
the  line  of  march  of  the  inaugural  pa- 
rade. The  act  now  authorizes  such  meals 
for  police  and  firemen;  and  third,  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners to  Issue  special  registration 
tags  to  both  registered  and  unregistered 
motor  vehicles  available  for  use  by  the 
Inaugural  Committee,  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion, and  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
90  days. 

Reorganization  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government — H.R.  12065 — as 
reported  by  the  committee,  this  bill  in 


lieu   of   the   President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3,  continued  the  three-Commis- 
sioner form  of  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Title  I  provided  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  des- 
ignate   one    of    the    Commissioners    as 
President  of  the  Board:  also  it  directed 
the  Board  to  make  a  comprehensive  stud>- 
of  the  organization   of   the  District  of 
Coltunbia  government  and  within   one 
year  report  the  results  thereof  and  rec- 
ommendations thereon  to  the  House  and 
Senate   Committees   of  the   District   of 
Columbia.  Title  II  established  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mariagement  and  places  tc>p  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  in  a  Manag- 
ing Director  and  Deputy  Managing  Di- 
rector. Title  III  provided  for  the  election 
of  an    11-member   Board  of   Education. 
However,  the  House  rejected  this  biil  and 
thereby  approved  the  President  s  Plan  No. 
3  (House  Doc.  132)  which  abolished  the 
three-Commissioner  form  of  government 
In  effect  almost  90  years  and  substituted 
a  single  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President,  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, but  vesting  basic,  policymaking 
powers    in    a    nine-member    part-time 
Council  also  appointed  by  the  President. 
Revenues — Federal  pa\-ment  and  bor- 
rowing  authority— H.R.    8718— provides 
an  estimated  total  of  $53.8  million  addi- 
tional revenue  availability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
year  by:  First,  increasing  the  authorized 
Federal  payment  contribution  each  year 
to  the  District  by  $10  million— from  $60 
million  to  $70  milHon:  and,  second,  in- 
creasing the  authorized  borrowing  au- 
thoritv  by   $43.8  million— from  present 
fixed  "debt  ceiling  of  $290  million  to  an 
estimated  S333.8  in  fiscal  1968.  The  law 
establishes  a  new  method  for  determining 
the  maximum  amount  the  District  may 
borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  gen- 
eral fund  capital  projects;  namely,  by  a 
formula  computation  based  on  6  percent 
of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  general  fund 
revenues  from  District  of  Columbia  taxes, 
motor  vehicle  registration  fees,  and  the 
annual  Federal  payment  for  the  year  in 
question.  Under  this  method,  given  a  3- 
year  trial  in  this  legislation,  the  District 
of   Columbia   Commissioners   estimated 
the  loan  authorization  ceilings  for  these 
years  would  be  as  follows:   $333  8  mil- 
lion, as  stated,  for  fiscal  1968:  $363.9  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969:  and  $392.3  milHon 
for  fiscal  1970.  The  act  also  prohibits  dis- 
crimination   on    groimds    of    residence, 
religion,  race,  and  color,  in  the  recruiting 
and  hiring  of  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees—Public Law  90-120. 

Safety  standards— H.R.  11638— amends 
the  Industrial  Safety  Act  ( 55  Stat.  738) 
for  the  protection  of  employees,  first,  by 
making  it  applicable  to  aU  usual  places 
of  private  employment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  second,  by  providing  that 
safety  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
apply  without  limitation  to  all  usual 
places  of  private  employment:  and, 
third,  by  increasing  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  safety  code  regulations 
from  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  to  not 
more  than  $1,000 — in  lieu  of  present  law 
fine  of  not  more  than  $300 — or  by  im- 
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prtsonment  of  not  more  than  90  days 
present  law  provision. 

Sales  tax — H.R.  829 — exempts  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  sales  tax,  first, 
certain  printing  operations  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  rooms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  established  many 
years  ago  to  perfoim  printing  services 
for  Members  of  the  House  paid  for  by 
them:  and,  second,  the  operation  of  the 
majoniy  and  minority  cloakrooms  of  the 
House  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  food, 
beverages,  and  other  goods  which  are 
not  exempt  from  the  sales  tax  as  are  the 
House  dining  rooms  and  cafeterias. 

State  societies — H.R.  3931 — amends 
the  Charter  Act  of  April  3,  1952,  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Conference  of 
State  Societies  to  National  Conference  of 
State  Societies. 

Statute  of  limitations — H.R.  6527 — 
amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
provide  a  5-year  limitation  on  the  period 
of  time  after  improvements  to  property 
are  substantially  completed,  during 
which  time  an  action  may  be  brought  to 
recover  damages,  contribution,  or  indem- 
nity against  architects,  designers,  engi- 
neers, or  contractors,  on  the  ground  of 
a  defective  or  unsafe  condition  of  an  im- 
provement to  real  property.  At  present 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  period  of 
liability  for  a  defective  or  unsafe  condi- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Teachers'  leave — H.R.  5709 — amends 
the  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949,  first,  to 
permit  an  unlimited  number  of  days  of 
earned  sick  leave  for  teachers — in  lieu  of 
75  days'  limit  for  permanent  and  proba- 
tionarv'  teachers,  and  20  days  for  tem- 
porally teachers  and  attendance  officers; 
and,  second,  to  increase  from  25  days  to 
30  days  the  number  of  days  of  sick  leave 
which  may  be  advanced  or  borrowed. 

Teachers'  retirement — H.R.  12505 — 
amends  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Act  of  1946  <  60  Stat.  875 ) 
to  permit  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  teachers  to  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  after  30  years  of  service,  or 
at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service,  thus 
affording  teachers  the  same  benefits  as 
are  provided  for  civil  service  retirees. 

Transit  development  program — H.R. 
11395 — amends  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
663  ' .  which  authorized  the  NCTA  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
rail  rapid  transit  lines  and  related  facil- 
ities, by  modifying  the  system  as  follows: 

First.  By  adding  a  subway  line  to  serve 
the  new  and  rapidly  growing  concentra- 
tion of  Federal  employment  south  of  the 
Mall  in  Southwest  Washington,  continu- 
ing the  Benning  route  through  this  area 
to  a  point  connecting  with  the  Pentagon 
route,  both  of  which  routes  are  already 
authorized:  and 

Second.  By  deleting  the  presently  au- 
thorized spur  line  to  Columbia  Heights 
which  route  branches  off  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  route. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  new  Southwest 
line,  first  above,  is  $98  million,  which 
would  be  reduced  by  $56.5  million— cost 
of  the  deleted  Columbia  Heights  spur, 
second  above,  or  a  net  cost  increase  of 
$41.5  million  to  be  financed  from  addi- 
tional revenues  generated  by  the  modl- 
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fled  system.  The  total  estimated  capital 
cost  of  constructing  the  system,  as  au- 
thorized in  1965,  was  $431  milhon— $100 
million  of  which  would  be  Federal  con- 
tribution, $50  million  District  of  Colum- 
bia contribution,  and  $281  million  from 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds — to  which 
would  be  added  the  $41.5  million,  net 
cost  of  tills  legislation,  or  a  grand  total 
estimated  cost  of  $472.5.  exclusive  of 
escalation. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Act  ex- 
emptions— H.R.  9059 — exempts  certain 
international  organizations  which  have 
headquarters  or  regional  oflBces  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  registering  as 
employers  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board, 
and  from  the  payment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  unemployment  compensation 
tax.  The  organizations  so  exempt  would 
be  those  designated  by  Executive  order 
of  the  President  as  being  entitled  to  en- 
joy the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  Im- 
munities provided  under  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals'  Opinions — H.R. 
8581 — amends  the  law  to  permit  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  to  approve  an  increase  in 
the  selling  price  of  the  reports  contain- 
ing its  opinions,  namely,  from  a  price 
"not  more  than  $6.50  per  volume"  to  a 
price  "not  more  than  $12  per  volume." 

■Wages  exempt  from  attachment — H.R. 
836 — amends  the  act  of  March  3,  1901, 
to  stop  the  practice  which  has  been  de- 
veloped of  certain  creditors  in  Maryland 
filing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  actions 
for  garnishment  against  an  employer 
who  also  has  a  business  in  Maryland,  so 
as  to  secure  payment  by  attachment  of 
wages  of  an  employee  who  is  a  nonresi- 
dent of  the  District.  The  bill  would  afford 
to  the  nonresident  employee  defendant, 
in  a  case  brought  in  the  District,  the 
same  garnishment  exemptions  as  are  pro- 
vided by  law  in  the  State  in  which  the 
defendant  resides. 

Waterfront  priority  holders — H.R. 
2529 — amends  the  act  of  September  8, 
1960  ( 74  Stat.  871 ) ,  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  waterfront,  by  providing 
supplementary  directives  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  relocation  of  displaced 
businesses  who  are  ready,  able,  and  will- 
ing to  relocate  on  the  waterfront  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  redevelopment  plans 
for  the  waterfront  portion  of  area  C. 
urban  renewal  project  in  Southwest 
Washington.  The  bill  provides  for  the  use 
of  specific  procedures  by  the  RLA  for  the 
establishment  of  land  values;  gives  equal 
priority  rights  to  all  businesses  displaced 
from  the  waterfront  area;  and  attempts 
to  make  effective  the  pledges  several 
times  made  by  the  Congress  to  these  dis- 
placees — Public  Law  90-176. 


INCOME      LIMITATIONS      ON      NON- 
SERVICE-C-ONN!-:CTED  PENSIONS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  12555)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  pension, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12555 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  table  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  621  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  appear  as  follows: 


"Col.  1 

annual  Income 

:oi.  II 

More  than — 

Bui 

equal  to  or 

less  than— 

$300 

(110 

{300 

400 

108 

400 

500 

106 

500 

COO 

104 

600 

700 

100 

700 

m 

96 

800 

900 

92 

900 

1,000 

tt 

1,000 

1.100 

M 

1,100 

1,200 

^ 

1,200 

1,300 

1,300 

1,400 

« 

1,400 

1,500 

63 

1.500 

1.600 

S7 

1.600 

1,700 

SI 

1.700 

1,800 

4» 

1,800 

1,900 

37 

1,900 

2,000 

29". 

(b)    The  table  In 

subsection   (c) 

of  such 

section  521  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 

"Col.  1 

Col.  II 

Col.  Ill 

Col.  IV 

Annual  income 

de- 

2 de- 

3 or  mora 

But  equal 

pendent 

pendents 

depend- 

More than— 

to  or  less 
than  - 

ents 

$500 

$120 

$125 

$130 

{500 

600 

118 

123 

128 

600 

700 

116 

121 

126 

700 

800 

114 

119 

124 

800 

900 

112 

117 

122 

900 

1,000 

109 

114 

119 

1.000 

1,100 

107 

107 

107 

1,100 

1,200 

105 

105 

105 

1.200 

1,300 

103 

103 

103 

1,300 

1,400 

101 

101 

101 

1,400 

1,500 

99 

99 

99 

1,500 

1,600 

96 

96 

96 

1.600 

1,700 

93 

93 

93 

1,700 

1,800 

90 

90 

90 

1,800 

1,900 

87 

87 

87 

1,900 

2,000 

84 

84 

84 

2,000 

2,100 

81 

81 

81 

2,100 

2,200 

78 

78 

78 

2,200 

2.300 

75 

75 

75 

2,300 

2.400 

72 

72 

72 

2,400 

2,500 

69 

69 

69 

2.500 

2,600 

66 

66 

66 

2,600 

2.700 

62 

62 

62 

2.70O 

2,800 

58 

58 

58 

2,800 

2,900 

54 

54 

54 

2,900 

3,000 

50 

50 

50 

3.000 

3,100 

42 

42 

42 

3,100 

3.200 

34 

34 

34". 

(c)  The  table  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
641  of  title  38,  tJnlted  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  appear  as  follows: 


"Col.  1 

,  annual 

income 

Col.  II 

More  than— 

But 

equal  to  or  less 
Ihan— 

$300 

$74 

$300 

400 

73 

400 

soo 

72 

500 

600 

70 

600 

700 

67 

700 

800 

64 

800 

900 

61 

900 

1,000 

58 

1,000 

1,100 

55 

1,100 

1.200 

51 

1,200 

1,300 

48 

1.300 

1.400 

45 

1.400 

1.500 

41 

1,500 

1.600 

37 

1,600 

1,700 

33 

1,700 

1,800 

29 

1,800 

1.900 

23 

1,900 

2,000 

17". 

(d)   The  table  In  subsection   (c)    of  such 
section  541.  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Col.  I,  annual  income 


More  than—       But  equal  to  or  less 
than— 


Col.  II 


TOO 

aeo 
S9 

1,000 
1.100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1  SOO 
1600 
1700 
1100 
1900 
2000 
2.100 
?.20O 
2^300 
2^400 
2^  SOO 
2^600 
2^700 
2^900 
2900 
3!  000 
3.100 


$600 
700 
800 
900 
1,000 
1.100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1.700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2.400 
2,500 
2,600 
2.700 
2.800 
2.900 
3,000 
3,100 
3.200 


$90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
83 
81 
79 
77 
75 
73 
71 
69 
67 
65 
63 
61 
59 
57 
55 
S3 
51 
48 
45 
43 
41" 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  section  415  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Col.  I,  Total  annual  income 

More  than—       But  equal  to  or  less 
than— 


Col.  II 


$800 
900 
1.000 
1,100 
1.200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1.800 
1,900 


$800 

J87 

900 

81 

1,000 

75 

1,100 

09 

1,200 

62 

1,300 

54 

1.400 

46 

1.500 

38 

1.600 
1.700 

§ 

1.800 

» 

1.900 

12 

2,000 

10 

(b)    The  table  In  subsection    (c)    of  such 
section  415  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Col.  1 

Total  annual  income 

Col.  1 

But  equal  to  or 

More  than— 

less  than— 

$800 

$58 

$800 

900 

54 

900 

1.000 

50 

1,000 

1,100 

46 

1  100 

1,200 

41 

I  200 

1,300 

35 

1  300 

1,400 

29 

1400 

1,500 

23 

1  500 

1.600 

20 

1  600 

1.700 

16 

1  700 

1.800 

12 

1^800 

1,900 

11 

1,900 

2,000 

10 

(c)  The  table  In  subeectlon  (d)  of  such 
section  415  Is  amended  to  appear  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Col.  I,  total  combined  annual  income 


More  than— 


But  equal  to  or  less 
than— 


Col.  II 


$1,000 
1,100 
1.200 
1.300 
1.400 
1.500 
1,600 


$1,000 

$58 

1,100 

56 

1,200 

54 

1,300 

52 

1,400 

49 

1,500 

46 

1,600 

44 

1,700 

42 

"Col.  1,  total  combined  annual  income 

Col.  II 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or  less 

than— 

$1,700 

$1,800 

$40 

1.800 

1,900 

38 

1,900 

2,000 

35 

2,000 

2,100 

33 

2,100 

2,200 

31 

2,200 

2,300 

29 

2,300 

2.400 

26 

2,400 

2,500 

23 

2,500 

2,600 

21 

2,600 

2,700 

19 

2,700 

2.800 

17 

2,800 

2,900 

15 

2,900 

3.000 

12 

3.000 

3,100 

U 

3,100 

3,200 

10". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  If  the  monthly  rate  of  pension 
or  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  a  person  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  would  be  less,  solely  as  a  result 
of  an  Increase  In  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
provided  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  than  the  monthly  rate  payable  for 
the  month  Immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay  the  person  as 
follows: 

(1)  for  the  balance  of  calendar  year  1968 
and  during  calendar  year  1969,  at  the  prior 
monthly  rate; 

(2)  during  the  calendar  year  1970,  at  the 
rate  for  the  next  $100  annual  Income  limita- 
tion higher  than  the  maximum  annual  in- 
come limitation  corresponding  to  the  prior 
monthly  rate:  and 

(3)  during  each  successive  calendar  year, 
at  the  rate  for  the  next  $100  annual  Income 
limitation  higher  than  the  one  applied  for 
the  preceding  year,  until  the  rate  correspond- 
ing to  actual  countable  Income  is  reached. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  for  any 
period  during  which  annual  Income  of  such 
person,  exclusive  of  an  Increase  In  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  annual  Income  upon  which  was 
based  the  pension  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  the  person 
Immediately  prior  to  receipt  of  the  increase 

Sec  4.  The  annual  Income  limitations  gov- 
erning payment  of  pension  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9ib)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  $1,600 
and  $2,900,  Instead  of  $1,400  and  $2,700, 
respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3012(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(4)  by  reason  of  change  In  Income  or 
corpus  of  estate  shall  be  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  yeaj  In  which  the  change  oc- 
curred; " 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  section  and  sections 
2  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969. 

(b)  Sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  month  of  Initial  pay- 
ment of  Increases  In  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  provided  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec;ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
reported  H.R.  12555  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  veteran  pensioners  also 
receiving  an  increase  in  social  security 
payments,  as  a  result  of  the  legislation 
now  in  the  stages  of  final  consideration 
in  the  Congress,  will  not  be  ad\ersely 
affected.  The  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  A  subcommittee 
headed  by  Bryan  Dorn.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  HOR.'\CE  KORN'EGAY,  RaY  ROB- 
ERTS, Jim  Hanley,  Paui,  Fino,  John 
Saylor,  and  Bill  Scott  as  members,  had 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  legislation.  This 
bill  is  supported  by  the  administration 
and  they  have  worked  closely  with  us  in 
developing  it.  Mr.  A.  W.  Stratton,  the 
new  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Mr.  Arthur 
Farmer,  the  new  Chief  Benefits  Director, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Peckarsky,  the  new- 
Deputy  Chief  Benefits  Director,  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  prob- 
lem Mr.  James  T.  Taaffe.  Jr.,  the  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Compensation.  Pension,  and 
Education  Service  and  his  always  helpful 
associate,  Louis  Townsend,  have  spent 
much  time  on  this  legislation.  Lloyd 
Johnson  and  his  assistants  spent  all  last 
weekend  working  on  estimates  on  this 
bill.  We  thank  them  all. 

The  veterans'  organizations  have 
worked  closely  with  us  and  I  am  placiiiig 
in  the  Record  at  a  lat-er  point  t-elegrams 
from  the  American  Legion,  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
Amvets.  expressing  support  for  this  bill. 

This  bill  approaches  the  problem  in 
two  ways.  It  creates  a  new  method  of  pay- 
ment based  on  $100  increments  so  that 
in  the  future  when  a  veteran  gets  a  raise 
in  income  from  any  source  it  will  have 
only  a  minimum  effect  on  his  peixsion 
payment.  This  new  system  will  become 
effective  Januarj-  1.  1969.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
protect  all  pensioners  through  1968,  and 
social  security  recipients  are  given  spe- 
cial protection  while  getting  the  new- 
system  installed  and  into  operation.  In- 
come limits  are  raised  so  that  a  veteran 
will  not  go  off  the  pension  syst-em  solely 
as  a  result  of  his  raise  in  social  security. 

We  believe  this  bill  is  a  good  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  has  broad  support 
among  those  interested  in  veteran  prob- 
lems. We  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  consider  It  immediately 
when  we  p>ass  it  so  that  it  can  become 
law-  this  year  and  thus  relieve  many  vet- 
erans and  widows  from  a  source  of 
worry. 

The  net  effect  on  non-service-con- 
nected pensions,  both  income  limits  and 
rates  of  pension,  as  a  result  of  this  bill 
is  shown  in  the  table  which,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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Income  increment 


Veteran  alone 


Veteran  with  dependent 


Widow  alone 


WMow  with  1  child 


Existing 
law 


HR.  12555 


Existing 
Uw 


H.R.  12555 


Existing 
law 


H.R. 
12555 


Existing 
law 


HR. 
12555 


SlOO $104      JllO  $109 

UOO 104       110  109 

«00 104       110  109 

MOO 104       108  109 

IbOO 104       106  109 

^600 104       104  109 

$;0O. 79       100  109 

tSOO 79        96  109 

WOO 79       92  109 

5:000 79        88  109 

S  ,100 79       84  84 

Jl,200 79       79  84 

J1.300 45        75  84 

$1.400 45        69  84 

$1,500 45       63  84 

$1,600 45       57  84 

$1,700 45       51  83 

$1.800 45       45  84 

$1.900 37  84 

$2,000 .  29  84 

$2,100 ^ 50 

$2.200 ^ 50 

$2.300 .- 50 

$2.400 i SO 

$2,500 2. 50 

$2,600 ^ SO 

$2700 5 SO 

$2,800 £ SO 

$2,900.  £ 50 

$3.000 = SO 

$3,100 S, 

$3,200 J: 


$120  $70     $74  $88  $90 

120  70      74  88  90 

120  70      74  86  90 

120  70      73  86  90 

120  70      72  86  90 

118  70      70  86  90 

116  51      67  86  89 

114  51      64  86  88 

112  51      61  86  87 

109  51      58  86  86 

107  51      55  67  85 

105  51      51  67  83 

103  29      48  67  81 

101  29       45  67  79 

99  29      41  67  77 

96  29      37  67  75 

93  29      33  67  73 

90  29      29  67  71 

87    23  67  69 

84    17  67  67 

81    45  65 

78    45  63 

75    45  61 

72    45  59 

89    45  57 

66    45  55 

62    45  53 

58    45  51 

54    45  48 

50    45  45 

42  43 

34  41 


In  connection  with  the  above  rates  it 
should  be  stressed  that  the  existing  law 
permits  any  beneficiary  of  social  secu- 
rity or  other  retirement  income  to  ex- 
clude 10  percent  of  such  income  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  monthly  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pensions.  This  bill 
does  not  malce  any  change  in  this  ex- 
clusion factor. 

It  will  be  noted  that  generally  speak- 
ing the  income  limitations  have  been  in- 
creased by  $200.  This  was  done  when  the 
committee  voted  to  report  this4)ill  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  three-level  in- 
come increment  system  and  srubstitute 
the  more  sophisticated  multilevel  system 
incorporated  in  this  proposal.  The  $200 
increase  applies  to  the  individuals  who 
are  receiving  pension  under  the  so-called 
old  law  as  well  as  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-211,  effective  July  1,  1960. 
'with  regard  to  those  indivldi^ls  who 
receive  "old  law"  pension  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  the  bill  protects  such 
persons  against  loss  of  pension  because 
of  an  increase  under  the  Social  &curity 
Amendments  of  1967  by  increasing  the 
annual  income  limitations  to  $1,600  for 
a  single  veteran  or  widow  and  $2,900  for 
a  veteran  with  dependents  or  a  widow 
with  children — a  $200  increase  tn  each 
instance;  $7.3  million  in  present  annual 
payments  will  thus  be  preserved  for 
35,000  pensioners.  Since  no  more  veterans 
or  widows  may  come  on  these  rolls,  there 
would  be  no  addition  to  this  group  of 
non-service-connected  pensioners. 

The  committee  has  included  a  special 
protection  feature  assuring  no  loss  in 
pension  to  ease  the  transition  to  the  new 
pension  structure.  The  committee  wishes 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  protective  fea- 
ture is  a  special  device  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  ."^erve  as  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  the  rate  struc- 
ture provided  by  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully designed  to  assure  that  pensioners 
confronted  in  the  future  with  increases 
in  retirement-type  income  would  never 
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be  disadvantaged  by  a  disproportionate 
decrease  in  pension.  Of  course  in  any  sys- 
tem utilizing  income  limititlons  there 
will  be  those  who  because  oi  changes  in 
income  exceed  the  top  income  limit  pro- 
vided by  law  and  thus  go  off  the  pension 
rolls.  The  provision  of  section  3,  while 
assuring  the  protection  previously  de- 
scribed, gives  this  group  of  social  secu- 
rity beneficaries  protection  through  the 
calendar  years  1968  and  1969  at  their 
current  non-service-connected  pension 
level.  On  January  1.  1970.  there  will  be 
an  income  adjustment  of  $100.  and  on 
January  1.  1971,  there  will  be  another 
$100  adjiistment,  thus  placing  this  group, 
now  estimated  at  approximately  173.500, 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  income  limi- 
tation schedule. 

Service-connected  compensation  is 
generally  paid  without  regard  to  any  in- 
come limitations,  but  in  the  case  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
paid  to  the  parents  of  deceased  service- 
men there  are  income  limitations  and 
this  bill  proposes  to  change  not  only  the 
income  limitations  but  also  the  monthly 
payments.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  three  tables  which  show  the 
effect  of  this  bill  on  so-called  DIG  death 
compensation : 

IF  THERE  IS  ONLY  1  PARENT- 


Total  annual 

income 

Monthly 

Monthly 

But  equal 

payment 

payment 

More  than— 

to  or  less 
than— 

(HR  12555) 

(law) 

$800 

$87 

$87 

$800 

900 

81 

69 

900 

1.000 

75 

69 

1.000 

1. 100 

69 

69 

1,100 

1.200 

62 

52 

1,200 

1.300 

54 

52 

1.300 

1.400 

46 

35 

1,400 

1,500 

38 

35 

1,500 

1.600 

31 

18 

1.600 

1.700 

25 

18 

1.700 

1.800 

18 

18 

1.800 

1.900 
2.000 

12 
10 

1.900 

IF  THERE  ARE  2  PARENTS,  BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  LIVING 
TOGETHER- 


Total  annual  irKome 


More  than- 


Bul  equal 

to  or  less 

than— 


(H 


Monthly 
payment 
to  each 

parent 

R.  12555) 


Monthly 

payment 

(law) 


$800 

$58 

$58 

$800 

900 

54 

46 

900 

1.000 

50 

46 

1.000 

1.100 

46 

« 

1,100 

1.200 

41 

35 

1,200 

1.300 

35 

35 

1.300 

1.400 

29 

23 

1,400 

1.500 

23 

23 

1,500 

1.600 

20 

12 

1.600 

1.700 

16 

12 

1.700 

1.800 

12 

12 

••55S 

1.900 
2.000 

11 
10 

1,900 

IF  THERE  ARE  2  PARENTS  WHO  ARE  LIVING  TOGETHER  OR  IF 
A  PARENT  HAS  REMARRIED  AND  IS  LIVING  WITH  HIS 
SPOUSE- 


Total  combined  annual  Income 

Monthly 
payment  to 

Monthly 

(law) 

More  than — 

Bui  equal  to 

each  parent 

or  less  than— 

(H.R.  12555) 

$1,000 

$58 

$58 

$1,000 

1.100 

56 

46 

I.IOO 

1.200 

54 

46 

1.200 

1.300 

52 

46 

1.300 

1.400 

49 

46 

1.400 

1,500 

46 

46 

1.500 

1.600 

44 

35 

1.600 

1.700 

42 

35 

1.700 

1.800 

40 

35 

1.800 

1.900 

38 

35 

1.900 

2.000 

35 

35 

2.000 

2.100 

33 

23 

2.100 

2.200 

31 

23 

2.200 

2.300 

29 

23 

2.300 

2.400 

26 

23 

2.400 

2.500 

23 

23 

2.500 

2.600 

21 

12 

2.600 

2.70O 

19 

12 

2.700 

2.800 

17 

12 

2.800 

2.900 

15 

12 

2.900 

3.000 

12 

12 

3.000 

3.100 
3,200 

11 
10 

3.100 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  extend  to 
all  income  and  corpus  of  estate  changes 
the  more  liberal  end-of-the-year  rule  for 
reduction  or  discontinuance  of  benefits 
which  currently  applies  only  to  an  in- 
crease in  retirement  income. 

The  VA  will  continue  to  base  benefit 
awards  for  a  calendar  year  on  reports  of 
anticipated  armual  income  made  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year.  If  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  annual  income,  retirement,  or 
other,  received  after  the  person  has  been 
placed  at  his  proper  level  on  the  pension 
scale  for  that  year,  which  could  not  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated  by  the  pen- 
sioner, any  required  reduction  or  dis- 
continuance of  his  benefit  would  be  de- 
ferred until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sections  1.  2,  and  4  of  the  bill  are  effec- 
tive January  1.  1969.  Sections  3  and  5  are 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  following  the  month  of 
initial  payment  of  increases  in  monthly 
insurance  benefits  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion on  approximately  100  income  lim- 
itation bills  on  September  19.  20,  and  26, 
1967. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  appreciation  for 
the  activity  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  so  ably 
headed   by  the  gentleman  from   South 
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Carolina  [Mr.  E>orn]  for  its  hearings  and 
for  the  executive  sessions  which  the  Sub- 
committee held  resulting  in  the  positive 
recommendation  to  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  help- 


ful in  our  con.sideratior.  here  today  i-o 
consider  the  pension  rates  and  iheir  in- 
creases over  a  30-year  period,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  such  a  his- 
tory at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


PENSION  RATES  CORRELATED  TO  COST  OF  LIVING 


Law 


Monthly  rates, 

veteran  and  3 

Effective  date     dependents. 

minimal 

income 


Percent  ot  Percent  ol 
Consumer          change  in  change  in  cost- 
Price  Index      monthly  pen-  of-living  index 
sion  rate  over  over  that  for 
July  1933  rate  July  1933 


Veterans  Regulation  1(a) July     1,   933 

Public  Law  601,  77th  Cong i,""*  l?'   ?li 

Public  Uw  313,  78th  Cong May  27,   944 

Public  Law  662,  79th  Cong Sept      .946 

?Jblic  Law  356,  82d  Cong July     1.1952 

Public  Law  698.  83d  Cong Ort.      .954 

Public  Law  8^211. Juhr       .960 

Pubic  Law  88-664 Jm-       .965 

Publ.c  Law  90-77 Oct.     1.1967 


$30.00 
40.00 
50.00 
60.00 
63.00 
66.15 
100.00 
115.00 
119.00 


45.6 
56.7 
61.0 
71.2 
93.0 
93.3 
103.2 
108.9 
117.1 


33H 
66H 
100.0 
110.0 
120.5 
233.3 
283.3 
296.7 


24.3 
33.7 
56.1 
103.9 
104.6 
126.3 
138.8 
156.8 


The  Veterans'  Administration  has  giv- 
en the  committee  a  comprehensive  esti- 
mate of  cost  which  I  include  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

This  estimate  assumes  effective  date  of  the 
subject  proposal  will  be  April  1,  1968.  Insofar 
as  the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  5  are  con- 
cerned. Accordingly,  the  first  year  costs  as 
Btiown  represent  the  12-month  period  from 
April  1,  1968,  through  March  31,  1969. 


Section  1  would  provide  for  payment  of 
VA  pension  under  sections  521  and  541  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  amounts  and 
by  Income  increments  consistent  with  the 
restructured  pension  schedule  provided  in 
HJl.  12555.  The  estimated  addlUonal  costs 
and  the  number  of  cases  on  the  rolls  that 
benefit,  applicable  to  this  section,  are  as 
follows : 


payment  fixed  at  $55  In  lieu  of  the  present 
$44  for  a  primary  beneficiary. 

This  proposal  I  am  happy  to  say  is  fully 
supported  by  the  veterans  organizations. 
the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Amvets.  and  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
as  evidenced  by  the  letters  which,  under 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  REroF.r  a^  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

WASHrNGTON,  D.C, 

December  13, 1967. 

Hon.  Ol-IN  TEAGtTE. 

Chairman.   House    Committee   on     Veterans' 
Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
The  American  Legion  commends  you  and 
the  members  of  your  committee  for  rep>ort- 
Ing   H.R.    12555.   a   bUl   which   will   liberalize 
death  and  disability  pension  and  compensa- 
tion for  dependent  parents  and  also  assure 
that   these   beneficiaries   will    not    suffer   re- 
ductions in  their  benefits  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  social  security.  The  bill  as  reported 
satisfies  many  of  our  mandates  and  we  urge 
its   enactment   before    adjournment   of   this 
session  of  the  CJongress. 

Herald  E.  Steinger. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Commis- 
sion, the  American  Legion. 


New  cases 


Cases  on  rolls 


Total 


Number 


Additional  cost 
(millions) 


Number 


Additional  cos: 
(mill'ons) 


Number 


Additional  cost 
(millions) 


Istyear 10.275  $3.9 

Jdyear 42.719  16.0 

3dyear 44,096  16.4 

4thyear 45.442  16.9 

Sthyear 48.861  17.3 


1.170.743 
1.227.281 
1.281.784 
1.337.398 
1.389.964 


$25.3 
105.1 
108.8 
112.4 
116.5 


1.181.018 
1.270.000 
1.325,880 
1.382.890 
1.436.825 


$29.2 

121.1 
125.2 
129.3 
133.8 


Section  2  would  provide  a  structure  of 
rates  and  Income  Increments  for  payment  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
under   section   415.    title   38.   United    States 


CJode.  similar  In  concept  to  that  proposed  by 
section  1  for  pension  cases.  The  approximate 
costs  of  this  section  are  estimated  as  follows : 


New  cases 

Cases  on 

rolls 

Total 

Number           Additional 
cost 

Number 

Additional 
cost 

Number           Additional 
cost 

75             $10,000 

248.000 
239.000 
230.000 
221.000 
213.000 

$115,000 
443. 300 
230.300 
410.000 
395.000 

248.075             $125,000 

2d  year                

300               40.000 

237.  300              483. 400 

300              40.000 

230.300              466.600 

41h  year  

300              40. 000 

221.300               450.000 

5th  year 

300              40. 000 

213.300               435.000 

Section  3  would  provide  that  If  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  or  dep>endency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  a  j>er8on  under  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  less,  solely  because 
of  an  Increase  in  monthly  insurance  benefits 
provided  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  than  was  payable  for  the  month 
Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  the  Administrator  shall  continue  to 
pay  the  benefit  at  the  prior  monthly  rate 
during  1968  and  1969.  Subsequently  the  bene- 
fit payable  will  be  reduced  annually  to  the 
next  lower  rate  In  accordance  with  the  rates 
provided  by  the  tables  In  sections  1  and  2 
until  the  benefit  payable  is  otherwise  In 
accordance  with  the  rate  provided  by  the 
tables  In  sections  1  and  2  or  Is  terminated. 
The  value  of  this  protection  Is  estimated  as 
follows: 


Section  4  would  provide  an  Increase  in  the 

annual  Income  limitations  governing  pay- 
ment of  pension  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959  from  $1,400  and  $2,700  to  $1,600  and 
$2,900,  respectively.  The  estimated  value  of 
Increasing  the  Income  limitations  as  pro- 
vided would  be: 


Number  ol 
cases 


Value 
(millions) 


Number  ot 
cases 


Value  ot 
protection 
(millions) 


Decembcb  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Ol-iN  E.  Teague, 
Chairman,  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  recom- 
mend favorable  consideration  and  approval 
of  H.R.  12555  scheduled  for  vote  on  Friday. 
This  will  provide  protection  against  reduc- 
tion of  veterans  pension  payments  because 
of  social  security  and  other  Increased  Income. 
It  provides  for  a  badly  needed  Increase  In 
pension  p  ayments  for  over  a  million  vet- 
erans, widows  and  dependent  parents.  While 
the  bin  does  not  carry  out  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  mandate  to  the  fullest  extent,  it 
Is  a  great  step  In  that  direction.  House  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  wUl  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  1.4  million  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Joseph  A.  Scerra. 
Commander  in  Chief,  Veterans  o/  For- 
eign Wars  of  United  States. 


December   13.  1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Disabled  American  Veterans  wholeheart- 
edly support  H.R.  12555  providing  Improve- 
ment In  the  Income  limitations  for  pension 
purposes.  You  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
needy  totally  disabled  war-time  veterans. 
Charles  L.  HtrBER, 

National  Director, 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 


Istyear 173.471  $2.3 

2d  year 166.390                8.8 

3d  year 43.386               2.2 

4thyear 0              0 

5lh  years- 0                0 


Istyear 39.915  $2.1 

2d  year 35.025  7.3 

3d  vear 31.575  6.6 

4thyear.   28.400  5.9 

5th  year 24.900  5.2 

Data  are  not  available  with  which  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  section  5.  However,  restricting  Its  applica- 
tion to  uncontrollable  types  of  income — that 
Is,  windfalls,  unanticipated  dividends,  un- 
foreseen Insurance  benefits,  and  so  forth — 
It  Is  believed  the  cost  effects  would  not  be 
substantial. 

All  the  above  estimates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  social  security  amend- 
ments will  provide  for  a  13-perrer.t  Increase 
In  benefits  payable  with  a  minimum  monthly 


Veterans  of  World  War  I 

OF  THE  U.SA..  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC,  December  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,   Cannon   House   Office   Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Teague:  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tive bill.  H.R.  12555,  protects  the  veteran*  on 
the  pension  rolls  on  account  of  thee  Increase 
on  Social   Security  effective  March   1,   1968, 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc..  hereby  gives 
his  endorsement  to  this  legislation. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  F    O'SbUK, 
National  Commander. 
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Washington,  D"C.. 

December  14.  1967. 
Hon.  OUN  E.  TeaOue, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.    Cannon     House     Office     Building. 
Washington.  DC 
Amvets  continue  to  favor  the  legislative 
Intent  of  H.R.   12555  with  Its  protection  to 
veterans   on    matters   of   Income   lipUtatlon 
and  we  commend  your  committee  for  your 
continued  efforts  toward  this  end. 

Anthony  J.  Caserta, 
National  Commander. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  had 
several  Inquiries  raising  the  question  as 
to  why  an  increase  In  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  the  service-connected  dis- 
abled was  not  voted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-77,  which 
became  effective  last  October  1 — the  pre- 
vious pension  raise  was  In  Public  Law  88- 
664.  The  last  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
compensation  as  provided  In  Public  Law 


89-311 — October  31,  1965 — averaged  lo 
percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  this  EKJlnt  In  my  remarks  a  his- 
tory of  wartime  service-connected  com- 
pensation rates  since  July  1.  1933.  This 
chart,  and  the  previous  one  on  pensions 
prove  conclusively  that  in  these  two 
Important  segments  of  the  veterans' 
program  the  Congress  has  acted  in  a  gen- 
erous and  responsible  manner. 


HISTORY  OF  WARTIME  SERVICE-CONNECTED  COMPENSATION  INCREASES 
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It  will  be  my  purpose  as  chairman  to 
have  hearings  at  an  early  date  In  the 
second  session  on  an  Increase  for  service- 
connected  compensation  for  our  disabled 
veterans.  They  will  be  held  after  the  re- 
port of  the  Presidential  panel,  announced 
In  the  President's  message  on  January 
31, 1967,  which  is  due  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  a  variety  of  veteran  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ADAIli  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  constune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
12555.  This  bill  protects  every  veteran, 
widow,  and  child  receiving  monthly  pen- 
sion benefits  and  every  dependent  parent 
receiving  service-connected  survivors' 
benefits  against  any  reduction  or  termi- 
nation  of   pension  or  survivor   benefits 


that  might  otherwise  result  from  the 
social  security  Increase  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  earlier  this  week.  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  its 
stalT  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  this  important  matter.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pension  in  particular  are  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  their  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  many  alternative 
solutions  represented  in  more  than  100 
bills  introduced  on  this  subject.  The  sub- 
committee received  the  views  of  the 
Nation's  veterans'  organizations,  admin- 
istration oCBclals.  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  public  hearings  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  The  product  of  their  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  this  subject  as 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  set  forth  in  the  meas- 


ure before  the  House  today.  This  bill,  in 
my  judgment,  proposes  a  fair  and  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem. 

Since  the  possibility  of  a  social  secu- 
rity Increase  was  first  mentioned  prior  to 
the  convening  of  this  90th  Congress, 
Members  have  been  deluged  witli  mail 
from  veterans  and  widows  expressing  ap- 
prehension that  a  modest  increase  Ui 
monthly  social  security  benefits  would 
trigger  a  far  greater  reduction  in  month- 
ly veterans'  pension  benefits.  Despite  the 
fact  that  existing  law  prevented  the  re- 
duction or  termination  of  veterans'  pen- 
sion until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  increased  social  security 
benefit  was  received,  there  was  ample 
reason  for  apprehension.  Under  existing 
law,  there  are  three  income  brackets  for 
veterans  or  widows  without  dependents 


and  three  income  brackets  for  veterans 
or  widows  with  dependents,  each  enti- 
tling the  pensioner  to  a  different  monthly 
rate  of  pension.  Should  a  veteran  or 
widow's  income  from  .source.s  other  than 
pension  fall  within  one  of  these  three 
brackets,  it  entitled  the  pensioner  to  a 
specific  rate  of  pension,  A  modest  in- 
crease in  social  security  could  conceiv- 
ably cause  the  veteran's  income  to  exceed 
the  limit  of  that  income  bracket.  Thus, 
his  monthly  rate  of  pension  would  be 
reduced  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
to  the  rate  payable  for  the  higher  in- 
come bracket.  In  most  cases,  the  reduc- 
tion in  veterans'  pension  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  increase  in  social 
security. 

The  bill  before  the  House  proposes  to 
solve  this  problem  by  eliminating  the 
three  brackets  of  existing  law  and  in 
their  stead  providing  a  range  of  18  in- 
come levels  for  veterans  and  widows 
without  dependents  and  28  for  those  with 
dependents.  The  pension  rate,  of  course, 
would  vary  at  each  income  level.  Thus, 
a  modest  increase  in  income  would  not 
result  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  pension 
benefits. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  re- 
vised income  scale  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  prevent  most  pensioners 
from  being  adversely  affect-od  by  the  so- 
cial security  increase,  the  bill  contains 
a  protective  provision  which  permits 
every  pensioner  receiving  pension  to 
receive  the  full  social  security  increase 
without  losing  a  single  penny  of  their 
monthly  veterans'  pension  benefits. 

The  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains  several 
additional  desirable  features.  It  In- 
creases the  maximum  income  limitations 
of  all  pension  laws,  the  so-called  old  law 
as  well  as  the  new  law.  by  $'200  It  re- 
lates the  amount  of  pension  payments 
more  closely  to  financial  need.  It  in- 
creases the  monthly  rate  of  pension  for 
more  than  one  million  veterans,  widows 
and  children.  It  extends  eligibility  for 
pension  to  approximately  10,000  new 
pensioners.  Most  important,  however,  it 
establishes  a  .somewhat  permanent  solu- 
tion to  this  continually  recurring  prob- 
lem for  pensioners  each  time  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  increased. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Baylor  1. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12555.  This  bill 
will  drastically  revise  the  income  limita- 
tions of  current  pension  laws  that  deter- 
mine the  monthly  rate  of  pension  to 
which  a  veteran  or  widow  may  be  en- 
titled. In  place  of  the  three  income 
brackets  of  existing  law,  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  create  18  income  brackets  in 
increments  of  $100  for  veterans  and 
widows  without  dependents  and  28  for 
those  with  dependents.  Each  of  these 
$100  brackets  will,  of  course,  entitle  the 
recipient  to  a  different  rate  of  pension. 
The  obvious  advantage  of  the  new  sys- 
tem is  that  a  slight  increase  in  income 
will  not  cau.se  a  sharp  reduction  in 
monthly  pension  benefits. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill,  Mr  Speak- 
er, not  only  because  it  prevents  any 
pensioner  from  suffering  the  reduction 


or  termination  of  his  veterans'  pension 
that  might  otherwise  result  from  the 
receipt  of  the  social  security  increase, 
but  I  support  it  because  it  increases  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  for  1,170.743 
veterans,  widows  and  children.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  entire- 
ly satisfied  with  two  features  of  this 
iDill.  First,  the  bill  provides,  in  some 
cases,  a  far  greater  increase  to  tliose 
with  income  than  it  provides  for  pen- 
sioners with  no  income.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  once  the  new  scale  proposed 
bv  this  bill  is  firmly  established,  it  will 
more  closely  relate  pension  payments  to 
need.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  however, 
that  we  cannot  in  this  in.'itance  provide 
the  greatest  increase  to  those  who  are 
most  needy. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
bill  does  not  provide  the  same  protection 
against  reduction  or  termination  of  pen- 
sion to  persons  with  income  from  other 
sources  as  it  provides  for  the  social  secu- 
rity recipient.  If,  for  example,  the  social 
security  increase  would  ordinarily  cause 
a  reduction  in  monthly  pension  bene- 
fits, this  bill  protects  the  pensioner 
against  such  a  reduction  until  1970.  and 
possibly  longer.  If  a  second  veteran  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  his  income  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  amount,  but 
from  a  source  other  than  social  .security. 
then  his  pension  would  be  reduced  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  in- 
creased income  was  received  Belienng 
that  thus  discrimination  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  bill.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  in  committee  that  would 
have  excluded  increases  in  ircome  from 
any  source  in  the  computation  of  income 
for  pension  purposes.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  rejected.  I  am  pleased, 
however,  that  another  amendment  I  wa.s 
privileged  to  offer  was  accept<*d  by  the 
committee  and  is  now  part  of  the  bill 
This  amendment  has  the  effect  of 
deferring  until  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  a  change  in  income  occurs, 
any  reduction  or  termination  of  pension 
payments  resulting  from  an  increase  in 
incomt'  from  any  source.  E>t\spite  these 
inequities,  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill 
before  the  Hou.se  today  L<;  a  good  bill  As 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pension.  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  diligence  with  which  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  tackled  this 
longstanding  problem.  I  urge  that  the 
bill  l>e  pa.ssed 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  FinoI. 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12555  because  it  will  accom- 
plish two  very  important  objectives. 

First,  it  will  provide  an  increase  for 
non-.service-connected  pensions  for  ap- 
proximately 1  million  veterans,  widows. 
and  children,  and 

Secondly,  it  will  restructure  our  vet- 
erans' pension  system  with  respect  to  in- 
come limitations 

Under  the  present  setup,  eligibility  for 
veterans'  p€n.sion  dejx-nds  on  the  level 
of  other  income  If  a  vtt*rans  income  is 
tx'low  a  certain  amount,  he  qualifies  for 
a  full  pension  However,  as  his  income  in- 
creases the  amount  of  his  pension  de- 
creases. 


Given  this  arrangement,  social  secu- 
rity and  other  income  changes  often 
work  to  reduce  a  veteran's  pension  by 
a  greater  sum  that  is  represented  by 
the  social  security  increase.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  correct.  I  think  this 
legislation  now  before  us  does  the  job 

Under  this  proposal,  a  veteran's  pen- 
sion will  depend  on  which  of  18  income 
brackets  he  falls  under  By  taking  this 
approach,  we  have  cushioned  the  impact 
that  a  few  additional  dollars  of  outside 
income  can  have  on  his  [:«ension 

Perhaps  of  more  immediate  concern  to 
many  affected  veterans  is  the  exemption 
this  bill  will  provide  for  the  proposed  so- 
cial security  increases  In  a  nutshell,  the 
new  social  security  increases  will  not 
count  towards  income  ceilings,  so  that 
no  veteran's  pension  uill  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  such  increases  This  is  very  un- 
portant. 

However.  I  regret  the  action  taken  by 
our  committee  in  adopting  an  amend- 
ment which  proposes  to  phase  this  pro- 
tection out  over  a  period  of  2  years. 
Tha-:.  while  the  social  .security  hike  will 
not  affect  veterans  5>ensions  during  1968 
and  1969.  it  will  thereafter.  Under  this 
amendment,  half  of  the  social  security 
increase  will  count  as  outside  income  in 
1970,  thereby  reducing  the  veterans  pen- 
sion benefits.  And  by  1971.  the  entire 
increase  will  count  as  outside  income 
thereby  further  reducing  the  veteran's 
pension.  Fortunately  because  of  the  new 
scale,  the   adjustment  will  be  .small. 

Frankly,  this  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  becau.se  the  social  security  increases 
are  based  on  the  rise  in  cost  of  Iniug.  It 
is  not  fair  to  give  cost-of-hving  incresises 
on  the  one  hand  and  then  take  it  back 
on  the  other  hand.  If  an>thing  inflation 
is  going  to  get  worse — not  better.  The 
budpet  difficulties  of  our  veterans  \»111 
increase  not  decrease,  I  feel  that  this 
idea  of  phasing  out  scx;ia!  security  in- 
creases is  most  unfair.  I  should  em- 
phasize however  that  the  scale  based  on 
$100  steps  will  greatly  minimize  the 
problem  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  on  balance.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill  because  it  is  at  least  a  step 
in  the  nght  direction, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  had  intended  to  .speak 
atKJUt  10  or  15  minutes  in  support  of 
this  legislation  because  I  thjrJc  it  is  very 
important.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
today  is  my  birthday.  I  want  to  get  back 
home  and  to  my  wife  to  celebrate  my 
birthday. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H  R  12555  and  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  timely  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming vot* 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
lee  on  Compen.sation  and  Pensior.s  which 
held  hearings  and  re[X)rted  this  bill.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  each  member  of 
the  subcommittee—Mr  Kornegay.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr  Hakley,  Mr,  Say'LOR.  Mr. 
Find,  and  Mr.  Scot-  I  have  never  worked 
with  a  more  cooperative  subcommittee 
in  mv  19  years  in  the  Congress. 

'We  have  watched  with  keen  interest 
the  passage  of  the  .social  security  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  Mr    Speaker.  I  supported  that 
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legislation.  This  bill  is  necessary  in  order 
that  no  veteran  or  widow  drawing  a  non- 
service-connected  pension  will  lose  even 
$1  of  that  pension  because  of  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  all  of 
our  veterans  organizations.  The  veterans 
and  widows  who  are  in  receipt  of  non- 
service-connected  pensions  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  fear  that  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  will 
cause  a  greater  reduction  in  their  pen- 
sion paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion than  the  increase  they  will  receive 
in  their  social  security  payments.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  12555  as  it  will 
prevent  this  from  happening.  This  bill, 
also,  provides  protection  for  dependent 
parents  who  receive  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation. 

This  bill  will  provide  another  $120  mil- 
lion for  veterans,  their  widows  and  de- 
pendents. It  will  provide  an  increase  of 
$200  in  the  present  income  limitation  for 
the  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  D.I.C.  program  for 
dependent  parents  of  veterans  who  died 
from  service-incurred  disabilities.  This 
$200  increase  will  exceed  the  maximum 
increase  a  person  will  receive  in  his  social 
security  payment;  therefore,  no  person 
can  lose  his  pension  because  of  the  social 
security  increase  if  H.R.  12555  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  $200  increase  in  income  limitations 
applies  to  the  so-called  "old  law"  pen- 
sion as  well  as  the  new  law.  Under  this 
bill  the  income  limitation  for  the  old 
law  would  be  $1,600,  rather  than  $1,400. 
for  veterans  and  widows  without  de- 
pendents and  $2,900,  rather  than  $2,700 
for  veterans  and  widows  with  depend- 
ents. 

One  of  the  complaints  of  the  present 
pension  program,  has  been  that  because 
of  its  income  limitation  structure,  a  per- 
son could  be  placed  in  a  higher  income 
bracket  by  a  slight  increase  In  his  in- 
come which  would  result  in  a  far 
greater  reduction  in  his  pension  than  the 
increase  he  had  received.  H  R.  12555  will 
eliminate  this  possibility  by  replacing  the 
present  three  step  income  bracket  with 
income  steps  in  $100  Increments.  This 
is  probably  the  most  worthwhile  provi- 
sion of  the  bill. 

This  bill  will  not  only  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  present  pension  rates,  even 
though  the  veteran  or  widow  receives  an 
increase  in  their  social  security  benefits, 
but  also  provides  an  increase,  effective 
January  1,  1969,  in  the  pension  rate  for 
about  one  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  who  are  now  receiving 
non-service-connected  pensions. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  substantial  intent 
and  design  of  this  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
12555.  is  meritorious  in  principle  and  I, 
therefore,  hope  the  House  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  it  at  this  time. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  proposal  is 
to  avoid  the  obvious  contradiction  and 
injustice  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
veterans  and  their  dependents  by  reason 
of  inordinate  reductions  in  veterans' 
pensions  which  would,  without  this  leg- 
islation inevitably  follow  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. 


In  other  words,  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  situation  that  has  been  aptly 
described  as:  "The  Government  giving  a 
little  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
much  more  with  the  other." 

By  the  adoption  of  this  legislation,  we 
will  also  be  fulfilling  a  commitment  that 
was  inherent  in  our  previous  legislative 
actions  affecting  social  security  increases 
and  the  benefits  granted  to  our  war  vet- 
erans, their  dependent  parents  and  im- 
mediate family  dependents.  Actually  this 
measure  under  consideration  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  expressed  pledge  contained 
in  the  language  of  the  conferees  on  S. 
16,  adopted  here  last  August  17  when  it 
was  promised:  "To  assure  that  any  in- 
crease In  social  security  payments  which 
might  result  from  enactment  of  H.R. 
12080  will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of 
combined  income  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pension,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  social  se- 
curity or  in  the  removal  of  any  person 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  rolls." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
pretense  that  this  bill  is  perfect  and  that 
it  will  Immediately  prevent  any  and 
every  inequity  from  being  visited  upon 
our  veterans  and  their  dependents  but  it 
is  admittedly  a  real  forward  step  in  our 
proper  legislative  concern  for  our  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

As  the  complicated  procedures  and  ap- 
plication of  this  bill  are  observed  we  will 
have  the  opportunity,  from  such  experi- 
ence, to  make  further  corrections  and 
revisions  whenever  warranted  and  I  am 
certain  all  Members  stand  pledged  to  do 
so  at  the  appropriate  time  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile  let  us  accept'and  approve  this 
measure  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  bill,  H.R.  12555, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  last 
Tuesday. 

Months  ago  I  Introduced  H.R.  3754. 
which  had  as  its  purpose  the  increase  of 
income  limitation  applicable  to  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions.  The  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  more  com- 
prehensive and  deals  with  this  recurring 
situation  on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  committee  bill  may  be  described 
as  increasing  the  Income  limitations  by 
$200  for  both  the  old  and  new  cases.  It 
increases  the  rates  of  pension  and  pro- 
tects tho.se  Individuals  who  have  in- 
creased income  as  a  result  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  greatly  increases 
the  number  of  income  levels,  making  ad- 
justments for  each  $100  change  in  in- 
come level,  instead  of  the  much  wider 
brackets  under  existing  law.  It  is  best 
described  as  a  multilevel  bill  which  will 
be  much  more  sensitive  in  measuring 
need — the  basic  criteria  in  determining 
eligibility  for  non-service-connected 
penson. 

I  think  it  is  impKjrtant  to  note,  too, 
that  our  committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  acted  promptly  and  responsibly  in 
reporting  this  bill  to  avoid  interim  hard- 
ship cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  especially  com- 
mend our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  for  his  leadership 
in  dealing  with  this  important  matter. 

In  order  to  protect  the  hardship  cases. 


the  bill  now  under  consideration  would 
be  effective  immediately  following  the 
first  payment  of  increased  social  secu- 
rity benefits  next  spring. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  major  vet- 
erans organizations — the  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  AMVETS,  and 
Veterans  of  World  War  I — all  support 
the  concept  of  the  bill  which  we  are 
acting  upon. 

When  the  increased  rates  of  pension 
are  payable,  it  will  certainly  make  life 
somewhat  easier  for  those  who  are  in  the 
lower  income  brackets.  This  has  been 
the  primary  concern  of  all  members  of 
the  committee  in  seeing  that  those  who 
have  the  greatest  need  receive  the  great- 
est consideration. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
support  H.R.  12555,  to  amend  the  income 
limitation  provisions  applicable  to  vet- 
erans and  widows  of  veterans  receiving 
non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions under  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

The  current  earnings  limitations  have 
remained  unchanged  since  1959.  while 
substantial  increases  in  both  wages  and 
prices  have  occurred.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  proper  recognition  was 
made  of  increasing  wages  and  prices  on 
pension  systems  such  as  social  security. 
The  earning  limitations  were  sut>sequent- 
ly  liberalized  three  times  in  the  past  8 
years  for  social  security  pensioners. 
Surely  our  veterans  and  their  dependents 
need  similar  treatment. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  for  this  Con- 
gress to  increase  both  social  security  and 
veteran  benefits,  only  to  fail  to  finish 
our  job  by  allowing  thousands  of  pen- 
sioners to  actually  receive  less  instead  of 
more.  For  the  past  number  of  years,  we 
have  been  faced  with  the  knowledge  that 
relatively  small  social  security  pajinent 
increases  will  often  result  in  substantial 
reductions  in  veterans'  non-service-con- 
nected pensions,  and  will  leave  these  vet- 
erans, their  widows  or  other  dependents 
with  even  less  income  than  they  present- 
ly receive.  We  have  but  to  look  at  last 
year  to  confirm  this  fact. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  fairly  large  file  of  correspond- 
ence from  concerned  people  who  have 
been  personally  affected  by  congressional 
oversight  in  changing  the  language  of 
the  law.  Your  letters  undoubtedly  run 
along  the  lines  of  those  received  In  my 
ofiQce. 

Wrote  one  veteran : 

This  past  raise  I've  had  less  than  I  bad 
before. 

Another  wrote : 

The  way  It  stands  right  now  a  gain  of  $200 
per  year  will  cause  us  to  lose  $900  in  veterans' 
pension. 

From  a  World  War  I  veteran : 

We  need  some  flnanclal  help  due  to  the 
Increase  In  taxes  and  living  costs  If  I  get  a 
raise  I  will  lose  half  of  my  pension  unless 
I  get  a  raise  In  Income  limitations. 

These  are  typical  of  the  letters  I  have 
received.  Tliey  offer  real  evidence  of  the 
need  to  not  only  provide  these  people 
with  cost-of-living  increases  due  to  the 
effects  of  inflation,  but  to  make  sure  they 
do  not  end  up  with  less  instead  of  more 
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One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  for  the 
sharp  pension  reductions  some  veterans 
or  their  dependents  suffer  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  few  steps  in  the  tables 
of  income  limits.  By  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  steps  by  which  the  income  can  be 
raised,  and  reducing  the  benefits  by 
smaller  amounts  for  each  step  up,  we 
can  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  fu- 
ture increases  in  social  security  benefits 
\n1ll  not  result  in  other  pension  reduc- 
tions that  wipe  out  benefits. 

I  respectfully  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  bill — H.R. 
12555— to  amend  title  30  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  pensions. 

This  legislation,  which  is  timely  and 
greatly  needed,  proposes  protective  pro- 
visions for  persons  whose  monthly  Vet- 
erans' Administration  payments  would 
be  affected  by  increases  in  retirement 
benefits.  It  will  assure  that  no  person  will 
have  less  income — combined  retirement 
and  pension  payments — after  an  Increase 
in  the  retirement  benefit  than  he  had 
before. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
avoid  the  sad  occasion  of  the  Govern- 
ment giving  a  little  with  one  hand — in- 
creased social  security  benefits — and  tak- 
ing away  much  more  with  the  other — 
reducing  veteran  pension  by  an  amount 
greater  than  the  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity Ijenefits. 

On  March  16,  I  stated  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  of  1967,  that: 

This  practice  of  giving  and  taking  away 
has  particular  relevance  to  our  pensioned 
veterans.  On  the  one  hand  we  Increase  So- 
cial Security  Benefits  and.  because  of  this 
Increase  in  Income,  on  the  other  hand  a 
veterans  pension  Is  reduced  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  Increase  In  Social  Security 
Benefits.  Thus,  he  would  have  been  better 
off  had  the  Increase  not  been  given, 

I  went  on  to  further  state: 

Because  of  this  problem  which  confronts 
so  many  veterans,  I  introduced  a  bill,  US,. 
11585.  In  the  89th  Congress  to  provide  that 
certain  Social  Security  Benefits  be  waived  and 
not  counted  as  income  for  veterans  receiving 
pensions.  I  would  like  to  see  this  concept  In- 
corporated Into  the  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion now  being  considered  by  this  Commit- 
tee. I  think  that  we  are  too  Indebted  to  our 
veterans  to  allow  a  so-called  Increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits  to  cause  a  greater 
reduction  in  their  veteran  pensions. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned, you  can  well  understand.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  I  strongly  support  the 
legislation  before  this  body  today. 

Mr.  Teague's  bill  will  provide  assur- 
ance for  the  future  that  no  pensioner 
under  the  current  program  would  receive 
less  in  combined  benefits  after  an  in- 
crease in  any  retirement  payments  than 
he  received  before. 

I  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  supporting  this  timely  and  greatly 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  day  that  Congress  began  the  consid- 
eration of  proposals  to  increase  social 
security  benefits,  there  has  been  much 
apprehension  among  recipients  of  non- 
service-connected  pensions  that  such  ac- 
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tion  could  cause  them  to  lose  their  pen- 
sions from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  the  payment  of  the  pension  is  based 
upon  the  person's  annual  income.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
most  desirous  to  take  action  which  will 
assure  that  pensions  are  not  reduced. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12555  which  we  have  before 
us  today;  therefore,  I  strongly  support 
this  bill  and  urge  its  speedy  approval. 

The  solution  provided  by  H.R.  12555 
is  only  one  of  the  various  steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  accomplish  what  I  believe  we 
all  desire.  The  important  thing  is  that  it 
solves  the  problem  and  I  feel  in  a  very 
equitable  manner. 

I  understand  that  under  the  proposed 
social  security  increase,  the  maximum 
income  a  person  will  receive  does  not  ex- 
ceed $200  a  year.  Therefore,  to  assure 
that  no  veteran  or  widow  in  receipt  of  a 
non-service-connected  pension  will  lose 
their  pension  because  of  the  social  se- 
curity increase,  H.R.  12555  increases  the 
annual  income  limitation  for  the  pension 
program  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  for  the 
widow  or  veteran  without  dependents 
and  from  $1,300  to  $3,200  for  the  veteran 
or  widow  with  dependents.  I  wish  to  also 
emphasize  that  the  so-called  "old  law" 
pension  is  not  overlooked,  and  the  in- 
come limitation  of  $1,400  for  veterans 
and  widows  without  dependents  is  in- 
creased to  $1,600,  and  the  $2,700  income 
limitation  for  veterans  or  widows  with 
dependents  is  increased  to  S2,900. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  replacement  of  the  present  three 
step  income  bracket  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  with  a  new  income  formula  of 
income  steps  in  increments  of  $100.  This 
will  eliminate  the  possibihty  of  a  pen- 
sioner receiving  a  severe  reduction  in  his 
monthly  pension  because  of  a  slight  in- 
crease in  his  income  that  caused  him  to 
be  placed  in  a  higher  income  bracket.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  income  steps  provided 
by  H.R.  12555,  hereafter,  if  a  claimant 
receives  an  increase  in  his  income  from 
any  source,  the  reduction  in  his  monthly 
pension  because  of  being  in  a  higher  in- 
come bracket  will  be  very  small  and 
hardly  noticeable. 

Under  the  existing  law,  receipt  of  an 
increase  in  retirement  income  during  the 
year  would  not  affect  a  person's  pension 
until  the  next  calendar  year.  This  bill 
will  expand  this  provision  of  the  law  to 
include  any  type  of  income. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  present  non-service-connected 
pensions  because  of  the  proposed  social 
security  increase,  but  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  effective  Januarv- 
1,  1969  it  provides  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  pension  rates  for  about  1.200.000 
persons  now  in  receipt  of  non-service- 
connected  pension. 

I  wish  to  also  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  protection  provided  for  pensions 
is  also  provided  for  dependent  parents 
receiving  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  as  the  income  limitation 
for  this  program  is  also  increased  by 
$200. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  legislation,  although  I  would  have 
hked  to  have  seen  the  bill  broadened  to 
cover  increased  income  across  the  board 


for  all  veterans,  not  just  those  who  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits. 

Such  an  amendment  was  offered  in 
committee  but  it  was  defeated. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  committee 
that  all  veterans  72  years  of  age  or  older, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  $3,300.  would 
be  considered  for  pension  purposes  as 
having  no  income.  I  thought  this  amend- 
ment fair  and  equitable,  because  a  social 
security  recipient  72  years  of  age  or  older 
has  no  income  limitations. 

This  amendment  also  did  not  receive 
favorable  passage  in  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
older  veterans  have  been  made  the 
whipping  boy  of  this  Congress.  At  a  time 
when  it  seems  that  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  foreign  aid  and  every  con- 
ceivable new  welfare  program  is  funded 
almost  without  prudence  and  good  judg- 
ment, it  seems  that  we  should  do  a  little 
for  the  men  who  gave  so  much  for  their 
country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
final  hours  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  called  upon  to  take  final  action 
on  a  number  of  important  legislative 
measures. 

Despite  this  effort  to  adjourn,  how- 
ever, this  body  has  taken  the  time  to  deal 
with  a  problem  of  intense  concern  to 
more  than  one  million  American  vet- 
erans. 

That  problems  is  one  of  maintaining 
parity  in  the  level  of  the  pensions  given 
to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
passed  this  week  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  raised  social  security 
pension  by  13  percent  across  the  board. 
Yet  many  of  our  veterans — certainly 
those  who  most  need  such  increases — 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  benefits. 
The  veterans'  pension  laws  would  re- 
quire that  pensions  received  by  needy 
veterans  be  reduced  by  90  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  social  security  pension 
increase. 

Clearly,  this  would  have  worked  hard- 
ship and  injustice  on  those  who  have 
given  much  for  our  Nation  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  need  for  a  legislative  remedj'  to 
this  situation  has  been  clear  to  many 
of  us.  Credit  for  the  measure  now  before 
us  must  go  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  TeagueJ.  and  the  members  of 
his  committee 

Thev  have  labored  hard  to  bring  to  the 
Floor  of  the  House  a  bill.  H.R.  12555,  to 
adjust  the  income  limits  and  rates  for 
those  receiving  non-service-connected 
pensions.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
increased  service  connected  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  de- 
pendent parents. 

This  legislation  will  insure  that  the 
veterans  receiving  veterans'  pension  and 
social  security  benefits  will  receive  the 
full  increase  from  the  new  social  secu- 
rity scales. 

The  House  should  swiftly  approve  the 
committee  biU.  We  will,  by  this  action, 
insure  that  our  needy  veterans  will  have 
a  much  brighter  and  more  prosperous 
Christmas. 
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As  we  end  this  long  and  weary  ses- 
sion— and  turn  our  thoughts  to  being 
home  for  the  holidays — we  will  be  able 
to  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  those 
who  have  given  most  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion and  its  traditions  will  receive  their 
full  and  fair  share  of  pension  benefits. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
original  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  act  of  1968  was 
approved  by  Congress  I  had  serious  mis- 
givings. Today  I  very  reluctantly  voted 
for  the  conference  committee  report  on 
this  act  and  I  would  again  like  to  reas- 
sert my  reluctance  and  repeat  my  orig- 
inal objections. 

I  very  reluctantly  voted  for  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1968.  Practically  the  only 
reason  I  could  think  of  for  voting  for  this 
emasculated  appropriation  bill  is  that 
some  vehicle  is  necessarj'  to  keep  a  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  alive.  The  bill  repre- 
sents a  drastic  and  dangerous  $1  billion 
cut  from  recommendations  made  by  the 
administration  and  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operation  to  write  policy  matters 
which  rightly  should  be  dealth  with  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Today  we  are  spending  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  insurance  pol- 
icy against  this  type  of  involvement  than 
our  foreign  aid  program  by  which  we 
hope  to  help  the  emerging  nsttions  of 
the  world.  At  a  time  when  we  should  be 
doubling  our  commitment,  we  aflre  mak- 
ing shortsighted  cuts.  The  foreign  aid 
program  has  changed  in  scope  a  great 
deal  during  the  past  few  years.  The  ma- 
jor emphasis  now  is  in  low-interest  loans 
for  such  major  projects  as  creating  and 
conserving  water  resources,  conservation, 
power  development,  internal  communi- 
cations, and  food  production. 

Together  with  the  loan  profram  we 
also  have  a  technical  assistance  program 
.supplying  brain  power  which  these 
coimtries  need  to  adequately  develop 
their  resources.  In  our  own  hemisphere 
the  commitment  we  made  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  being  watered  down 
drastically.  It  is  my  prediction  that  if 
this  trend  of  emasculating  out  foreign 
aid  obligations  continues,  the  problems 
we  have  in  Vietnam  will  be  multiplied 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  aresis 
of  this  world.  The  schism  of  the  future 
will  not  be  between  Commuoist  and 
capitalist  nations,  but  between  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  countries 
and.  to  prevent  this,  there  mast  be  a 
strong  commitment  from  all  developed 
nations  to  give  basic  aid  to  these  less 
fortunate  countries.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  reverse  this  disastrous  :_trend  of 
the  rich  nations  becoming  rirtier  and 
the  poor  nations  becoming  even  poorer. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Apprepriation 
.Act  is  deplorable,  and  in  voting  for  this 
act  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  sanity 
might  be  restored  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee. 

Mrs  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent bill  Is  an  exercise  in  simple  justice 
and  equity  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  I  support  It  whole- 
heartedly. ^ 

i 


H.R.  12555  would  revise  the  present 
structure  of  pensions  and  other  com- 
pensation administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  order  to  assure  that 
beneficiaries  confronted  in  the  future 
with  increases  in  retirement-type  income 
will  never  be  disadvantaged  by  a  dispro- 
portionate decrease  in  VA  benefits. 

The  bill  is  especially  relevant  to  the 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  just 
approved  by  the  Congress.  Without  the 
protection  afforded  by  H.R.  12555.  most 
VA  beneficiaries  who  are  also  on  the 
social  security  rolls  would  find  their  vet- 
erans benefits  Immediately  reduced  by 
virtue  of  the  income  limitation  provisions 
of  the  present  law.  In  effect,  the  bill  sus- 
pends the  limitations  through  1969  and 
reapplies  them  gradually  in  1970  and 
1971. 

While  the  bill  does  not  remove  such 
income  limitations,  the  transition  it  pro- 
vides from  a  simple  three-level  income 
increment  system  to  a  more  sophisticated 
multi-level  system  for  determining  bene- 
fit rates  will  assure  fair  treatment  to  all. 
The  pending  bill,  too,  preserves  the  exist- 
ing 10-percent  exclusion  of  retirement 
income  in  determining  eligibility  for  VA 
benefits.  It  offers  a  modest  liberalization 
of  Income  limitations  and  rates  of  pay- 
ment. It  eases  the  effect  on  benefits  of 
increases  in  other  Income.  And  It  con- 
tinues the  principle  that  the  greatest 
benefits  go  to  persons  in  greatest  need. 

Of  first  importance,  however,  the  leg- 
islation will  accomplish  these  two  fun- 
damental purposes:  It  will  prevent  situa- 
tions In  which  an  Increase  In  Federal 
retirement  benefits  would  result  In  an 
even  greater  decrease  in  VA  benefits;  and 
it  will  assure  that  no  Increase  in  .social 
security  benefits  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  combined  VA-soclal  security 
benefits. 

In  brief,  this  bill  will  end  once  and 
for  all  situations  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment gives  a  little  with  one  hand  and 
takes  away  much  more  with  the  other. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  which  makes  It  certain  that  no  per- 
son will  receive  a  reduction  in  his  pen- 
sion or  in  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  because  of  the  Increases 
In  benefits  under  the  social  security  bill 
the  Congress  sent  to  the  President  this 
week. 

The  bUl  now  before  us  will  Increase 
the  rate  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions for  more  than  1  million  individ- 
uals now  receiving  benefits  by  reason  of 
service  to  their  country  in  the  Armed 
P'orces.  It  also  permits  payment  of  pen- 
sions for  the  first  time  to  10,275  people 
because  of  new  overall  maximum  in- 
come limitations.  All  of  these  cases  will 
receive  pension  benefit  in  addition  to  the 

1967  social  security  increases,  which  I 
understand  will  begin  with  the  February 

1968  checks. 

Present  law  provides  for  three  pen- 
sion Income  limitations  for  veterans  and 
three  for  widows.  The  bill  now  before 
the  House  provides  a  range  of  18  income 
levels  for  veterans  and  widows  without 
dependents  and  28  for  those  with  de- 
pendents. Maximum  income  allowable 
for  receipt  of  pension  Is  Increased  from 
$1,800  to  $2,000  for  veterans  or  widows 


without  dependents  and  from  $3,000  to 
$3,200  for  those  with  dependents. 

Veterans  and  widows  who  continue  to 
receive  pensions  under  laws  in  effect  be- 
fore July  1960,  who  have  never  made  an 
election  to  receive  under  existing  law 
will  receive  an  increase  in  income  limi- 
tation in  the  amount  of  $200 — from  $1  - 
400  to  $1,600  for  those  without  depend- 
dents,  and  from  $2,700  to  $2,900  for  those 
with  dependents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  many  of  us  may  be  charitably 
disposed.  But  there  is  no  charity  in  this 
bill.  A  vote  for  H.R.  12555  is  nothing 
more  than  simple  acknowledgment  of 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  free 
Americans  owe  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  fought  and  died 
to  keep  us  free.  I  can  and  will  cheerfully 
vote  for  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  It  passes 
unanimously. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  bill  H.R.  12555.  not  only 
because  it  increases  the  rate  of 
non-service-connected  pensions,  but  also 
because  it  increases  the  overall  maxi- 
mum income  limitations. 

This  bill  protects  every  veteran,  widow, 
and  child  receiving  monthly  VA  pension 
benefits  against  reduction  or  termina- 
tion of  such  benefits  that  might  result 
from  the  social  security  increase  passed 
by  Congress  earlier  in  the  week. 

During  the  opening  days  of  the  90tti 
Congress,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3952. 
to  rectify  an  injustice  affecting  many, 
many  veterans  whose  pensions  were  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  modest  social 
security  Increase  voted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  Instances,  these 
veterans  received  a  social  security  an- 
nuity which  placed  them  slightly  under 
one  of  the  income  limits  established  by 
law  for  entitlement  to  a  certain  rate  of 
pension.  When  the  social  security  in- 
crease, though  slight,  was  approved,  it 
was  sufficient  to  put  the  veteran  in  a 
higher  Income  bracket,  thus  reducing  or 
terminating  his  payments.  Though  the 
amount  varied  with  the  Individual  case.  I 
understand  that  each  of  the  more  than 
29.000  veterans  concerned  lost  consider- 
ably more  in  pension  than  he  gained  In 
social  security. 

H.R.  12555,  fortunately,  insures  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  inci- 
dents referred  to  where  veterans  lost  in- 
come by  the  increase  voted  by  Congress 
in  social  .security. 

The  bill  contains  several  additional  de- 
sirable features.  It  increases  the  maxi- 
mum income  limitations  of  all  pension 
laws,  the  so-called  old  law  as  well  as  the 
new  law.  by  $200,  It  relates  the  amount  of 
pension  payments  more  closely  to  fi- 
nancial need.  It  increases  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  for  more  than  1  million 
veterans,  widows,  and  children.  It  ex- 
tends eligibility  for  pension  to  approxi- 
mately 10.000  new  pensioners.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  it  establishes  a  some- 
what permanent  solution  to  this  continu- 
ally recurring  problem  for  pensioners 
each  time  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12555.  to  amend  the  income 
limitation  provisions  for   veterans  and 
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widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  pensions.  This 
legislation  is  needed.  The  earnings  limi- 
tations have  been  liberalized  for  recipi- 
ents of  social  security  benefits.  Our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  should  have 
similar  consideration. 

This  bill  increases  the  rates  of  pen- 
sions and  protects  individuals  who  have 
Increased  Income  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  social  security  amend- 
ments. It  increases  the  number  of  income 
levels  making  adjustments  for  each  $100 
change  in  income  level  instead  of  the 
much  wider  brackets  existing  under  pres- 
ent law.  Both  social  security  benefits  and 
veterans  benefits  have  been  increased  in 
this  Congress.  The  sad  result,  if  we  did 
not  Increase  the  Income  limitation, 
would  be  that  thousands  of  pensioners 
would  actually  receive  less  Instead  of 
more.  It  does  not  make  sense  for  a  vet- 
eran to  receive  a  raise  or  a  social  security 
increase,  only  to  lose  twice  that  amount, 
or  even  more,  in  his  veterans  pension. 

H.R.  12555  creates  a  new  method  of 
payment  based  on  $100  increments  so 
that  In  the  future  when  a  veteran  gets  a 
raise  In  Income  from  any  source.  It  will 
have  only  a  minimum  effect  on  his  pen- 
sion payment.  It  becomes  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.  and  in  the  meantime,  there 
are  provisions  in  the  bill  to  protect  all 
pensioners  through  1968  and  social  se- 
curity recipients  are  given  protection 
while  getting  the  new  system  installed 
and  putting  It  into  effect.  Income  limits 
are  raised  so  a  veteran  will  not  go  off  the 
pension  system  solely  as  a  result  of  his 
raise  In  social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  acted  promptly  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  House  for  a  vote 
before  adjournment  of  this  session.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  biU  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
billHR.  12555, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H  R.  12555,  as  amended, 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  353.  nays  0,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows : 

|RoU  No.  447) 
YEAS— 353 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 


Barrett 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 


Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Braeco 

Bray 

BrlnUey 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhin.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 


Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif, 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Gohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

FIno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

rjorton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass, 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Meeds 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa, 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Idabo 


MesklU 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara.  HI 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONetll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rod  I  no 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

ITU  man 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waeeonner 

Waidle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa, 

Wilson. 
Charles  H 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 


Yates 
Young 


Zablockl 
Zlon 


Zwach 


NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING — 80 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bates 

BoUlng 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Celler 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

pnUton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Griffiths 


Gurney 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hibert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jones.  Mo, 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

McFall 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Nichols 

Patman 

Puclnskl 

Rees 


Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Re  USE 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rostenkowski 

St.  Onp;e 

Shipley 

Stkes 

Slsk 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

^^lck 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Wtlilams.  Mlfis. 

WlUls 

WUson.  Bob 

Wyatt 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  HaUeck. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Nichols  vrtth  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  McPaU  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  King  of  CaUfornia  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr,  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Talcott, 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.    Rhodes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Devine. 

Mr.  F^lqua  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  Lukens, 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr,  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  F^ilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr,  Watson, 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr,  Willis. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr,  Williams  of  Mlssis- 
slppl. 

Mr,  Hardy  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
NOTIFY-  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER,  Tlie  Chair  wiU  receive 
a  report, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee appointed  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to 
ask  him  if  he  has  any  further  communl- 
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cations  to  make  to  the  Congress,  has  per- 
formed that  duty. 

The  President  has  directed  Us  to  say 
that  he  has  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  the  Congress,  but  congratu- 
lates tt  upon  a  Kipat  lob  done.     , 


PROVISION  FOR  SINE  ESE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution.  4 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     I 
H.  Con.  Res.  604  t 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre^ntatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  two  Houses 
of  Congre.'ia  shaU  adjourn  on  Friday;  Decem- 
ber 15.  1967,  and  that  when  they  aflourn  on 
said  day.  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF 
THE  SENATE  AUTHORIZED  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DULY  PASSED  BY 
THE  TWO  HOUSES  AND  FOUND 
TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  605 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That,  notwith- 
standing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  they  are  hereby.  aiAhorlzed 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly   enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  House,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  TO  ACCEPT  RESIGNA- 
TIONS. APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CHAIRMEN  AND 
RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBERS 
OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS  AND  INCLUDE  SUM- 
MARIES  OF   COMMITTEE   WORK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  last  publication  thereof,  and  to 
include  therewith  a  summary  of  the  work 
of  that  committee  or  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  90TH  CON- 
GRESS, FIRST  SESSION.  FOLLOW- 
ING   SINS'    DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  following  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment by  committees  authorized  by 
the  House  to  conduct  investigations  may 
be  printed  by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  RE- 
MARKS UNTIL  LAST  EDITION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege,  until  the 
last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  is  published,  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  their  own  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  more  than  one 
subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may  also 
include  therein  such  short  quotations  as 
may  l>e  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  extensions  of  remarks;  but  this 
order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  mat- 
ter which  may  have  occurred,  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MILTON  W. 

GLENN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Sandman]. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the  House 
today  the  death  of  Milton  W.  Glenn  who 
represented  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  8 
years. 

His  public  service  stretched  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  having  served 
at  the  municipal  level  and  having  served 
for  many  years  in  the  State  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  warm  p>ersonal 
friend  of  mine. 

The  area  I  come  from  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  and  so  has  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  country  at  large. 


STATEMENT  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
US    TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEHl  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  January 
26  of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H,R. 
3934.  which  was  designed  substantially 
to  increase  our  national  effort  to  attract 
additional  travellers  from  abroad  to  our 
shores,  and  specifically  to  strengthen  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service.  My  bill,  in  brief, 
would  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961,  which  created  the  U.S  Travel 
Service,  in  the  following  ways. 

It  would  increase  the  authorizations  of 
the  Service  from  $4,700,000  to  $15,000,000 
annually. 

It  would  establish  an  CfiQce  of  Travel 
Program  Coordination  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  coordinating 
the  programs  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies. 

It  would.  In  addition,  provide  for  a 
National  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  to: 
First,  determine  domestic  travel  needs 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  of  visitors  to  the  year 
1980;  second,  determine  travel  resources 
to  meet  these  needs;  third,  determine  pol- 
icies and  programs  to  Insure  that  these 
domestic  travel  needs  are  adequately  and 
efflciently  met;  fourth,  determine  a  rec- 
ommended program  of  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  to  the  States  in  promoting  domestic 
travel;  and  fifth,  determine  whether  a 
separate  Federal  agency  should  be  estab- 
lished to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
tourism.  Reflecting  this  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  trav- 
ellers in  our  50  States,  the  International 
Travel  Act  would  be  redesignated  as  the 
International  and  Domestic  Travel  Act, 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  encouraging 
visitors  from  abroad,  has  grown  sub- 
stantially since  I  introduced  H.R.  3934 
nearly  11  months  ago.  Our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  remains  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems  of  national  econ- 
omy policy  and  one  which  may  well  be- 
come even  more  serious  as  a  result  of 
Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound.  In 
1966  our  overall  deficit — on  a  liquidity 
basis — amounted  to  $1,357  million,  most 
of  which  occurred  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  While  the  deficit  for  the  first 
half  of  1967.  at  $428  million,  is  well  be- 
low the  $1,161  million  for  the  second 
half  of  1966,  it  is  substantially  above  the 
$196  million  for  the  first  half  of  1966. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
contributing  to  this  deficit  is  the  travel 
component.  Expenditures  of  Americans 
beyond  our  borders  have  for  decades  ex- 
ceeded those  of  foreigners  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  disparity  has  grown 
alarmingly.  In  1966  the  transportation 
and  travel  deficit  amounted  to  $1,4  bil- 
lion, or  about  the  same  as  the  overall 
deficit.  For  the  first  6  months  of  1967 
the    transportation    and    travel    deficit 
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amounted  to  $728  billion  compared  to 
$569  million  for  the  first  half  of  1966. 
This  $728  billion  deficit  is  the  result  of 
Americans  spending  $2,804  million  on 
travel  and  transportation  abroad  as 
against  foreigners  spending  on  Ameri- 
can   transportation    and    travel    $2,086 

million. 

AH  of  us  will  agree  that  this  deficit  Is 
serious  and  that  we  must  take  steps, 
promptly  and  vigorously,  to  correct  It. 
We  will  also  agree  that  a  very  poor  way 
to  correct  it  is  to  put  additional  restric- 
tions on  American  travel  abroad.  This 
leaves  as  the  practical  and  positive  al- 
ternative the  encouragement  of  more 
visits  and  travel  by  foreigners  in  this 
country  and  on  American  planes  and 
ships.  This  is  what  my  bill,  H.R,  3934,  is 
designed  to  help  bring  about. 

It  is  also.  I  am  gratified  to  note,  a  prin- 
cipal motive  in  the  appointment  by  the 
President,  as  he  annoimced  last  month, 
on  November  16.  of  an  Industry-Govern- 
ment Special  Travel  Ta.sk  Force  ''to  make 
specific  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  best  increase 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  and 
thereby  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments." 

The  chairman  of  this  task  force,  which 
Is  to  make  its  recommendations  to  the 
President  by  the  early  part  of  next  sum- 
mer, is  Robert  M,  McKinney.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney  was  formerly  US,  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland  and  a  member  of  the 
earlier  Balance  of  Payments  Task  Force 
which  recommended  ways  of  promoting 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States, 
Among  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  new  Travel  Task  Force  are  Gov, 
John  A.  Burns  of  Hawaii;  Howard  Clark, 
president  of  the  American  Express  Co.; 
Frank  N.  Ikard,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute;  Charles  S. 
Murphy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board:  and  John  W.  Black,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  purposes  of  this  task  force  were 
admirably  stated  In  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  November  16,  as  follows: 

President  Johnson  has  asked  that  the  Spe- 
cial Travel  Task  Force  do  more  than  prepare 
a  program  that  will  meet  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments objectives.  The  President  has  asked 
thp.t  the  Special  Travel  Task  Force  build  into 
Its  program  ways  and  means  that  will  Insure 
that  more  and  more  foreign  visitors  truly 
learn  to  know  our  country  and  our  people. 
It  Is  the  view  of  the  President  that  increased 
opportunities  for  contacts  between  Ameri- 
cans and  visitors  to  the  United  States  will 
ine.ltably  and  beneficially  broaden  the 
areas  of  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Clearly  the  President's  aim  and  that  of 
my  bill  are  essentially  the  same.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  my  bill  would 
in  fact  demonstrate  a  support  of  the 
President's  objectives  that  all  of  us  can 
and  .should  endorse.  I  therefore  fervently 
hope  that  early  in  1968  the  Congress  will 
take  action  to  pass  H.R.  3934. 


FISHERY   PRODUCTS   PROTECTION 
ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  commercial  fish  and  fishery 
products,  including  imported  fish  and 
fishery  products. 

INTRODUCTION 

Several  days  ago.  this  great  Congress 
wrote  a  Magna  Carta  for  the  house- 
wives. It  was  a  bill  which,  when  fully 
implemented,  will  be  considered  a  great 
forward  step  in  meeting  a  vast  need. 
That  need  was  to  close  the  loophole  in 
the  sanitation  of  State-licensed  and 
State-inspected  meat  plants.  The  Amer- 
ican housewife  has  been  guaranteed  that 
the  meat  which  she  will  buy  from  the 
corner  grocery  store,  market,  or  super- 
market will  be  slaughtered  under  sani- 
tary conditions.  We  have  guaranteed  the 
housewives,  the  consumers,  an  opportu- 
nity to  identify  clean  from  the  unclean, 
the  pure  from  the  impure,  the  noncon- 
taminated  from  the  contaminated. 

I  for  one  have  had  more  than  just  a 
passing  interest  in  health  legislation.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
protect  the  health  of  its  citizens. 

Let  me  say  that  with  the  tremendous 
advances  made  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, the  marketing  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts, including  food,  has  become  highly 
complex.  As  a  result,  it  has  become  very 
difficult  for  the  consumer  to  appraise  the 
risk  or  fix  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  food  purchased.  Clearly,  the  con- 
sumer must  be  protected  against  hazards 
to  health  and  safety  through  adequate 
legislation. 

NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

This  brings  me  to  the  principal  point 
I  want  to  make.  I  have  for  some  time 
been  concerned  about  the  uncertainty  of 
the  protection  afforded  the  American 
consumer  of  fish  and  fishery  items.  Fish 
and  shellfish,  as  many  of  you  already 
know,  are  highly  perishable  products. 
They  spoil  rapidly.  Since  it  is  considered 
an  animal  protein  type  of  food,  they  pre- 
sent many  of  the  same  types  of  problems 
which  are  associated  with  meat  and  poul- 
try. Fishery  products,  if  improperly  han- 
dled may  support  food -poisoning  types  of 
micro-organisms.  Also,  if  they  are  han- 
dled, produced,  or  stored  under  unsani- 
tary conditions,  the  hygienic  risks  to  the 
consumer  Increase.  The  unfavorable  re- 
action which  occurs  as  a  result  of  eating 
poor  quality  fish  products  generally  re- 
sults in  consumer  rejection  of  all  fishery- 
products  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  the  industry  suffers  immeasur- 
ably in  many  ways. 

Representing  as  I  do  a  State  which  has 
an  important  stake  in  what  is  broadly 
called  the  living  ocean  resources  indus- 
try, I  have  concerned  myself  with  its 
health— or  ill  health  of  this  industry.  I 
recognize  especially  the  problems  that 
exist  in  producing  high  quality  products 
in  an  industry  made  up  of  a  number  of 
widely  scattered  very  small  producers. 


But  it  appears  to  me  that  production 
and  marketing  of  high  quality  fishery 
products  has  a  double  effect  in  that  it 
benefits  the  fishing  industry  as  well  as 
the  consumer.  Poor  quality  products  ob- 
tain minimum  acceptance  in  the  market 
and  consequently  sell  at  a  lower  price. 
The  lower  quality  product  discourages 
the  housewife  from  buying  seafood  and 
results  in  reduction  of  sales. 

True  there  have  been  some  advances 
made  in  improving  the  quality  of  ftsherv- 
products  in  the  past  sveral  years,  par- 
ticularly by  some  of  the  larger  firms.  One 
example  is  the  voluntary  inspection  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  However,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  only  40  plants  subscril)e  to  this 
program.  This  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  fish  processing 
plants  in  the  United  States, 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida  is  located 
the  only  fish  cannerj-  in  the  entire  United 
States  presently  operating  imder  contin- 
uous inspection  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries.  The  name  of  this  firm 
is  the  Florida  Finest  Seafood,  Inc.,  lo- 
cated in  my  district  in  Miami. 

Not  enough  has  been  done  to  elevate 
the  quality  of  fisherj-  products.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  serious  problems 
we  had  several  years  ago.  Many  of  you 
also  are  probably  familiar  with  the  ar- 
ticles issued  by  Consumer  Reports  on  the 
low  quality  of  several  fishery  products. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  general  sani- 
tation and  good  housekeeping  practices 
are  needed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
many  of  our  domestic  fishery  plants.  It 
seems  to  me  that  mandatory  inspection 
of  fish  and  shellfish  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  buying  seafood  of 
low  quality.  A  combined  educational- 
regulatory  approach  is  needed  to  assure 
that  seafoods  are  packed  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  are  of  high  quality  when 
they  enter  commerce.  The  living  ocean 
resources  industry  should  enjoy  the  same 
guarantee  now  afforded  with  other  an- 
imal foods. 

WHAT    THE    LEGISLATION    WILL    ACCOMPLISH 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill,  the  Fishery  Products 
Protection  Act  of  1967,  and  it  contains 
the  following  features:  After  enactment, 
a  6-year  grace  period  would  be  allowed 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
During  the  first  year  a  survey  would  be 
conducted  to  determine  the  sanitarv-  con- 
ditions of  vessels  and  plants  and  regula- 
tions would  be  promulgated  within  3 
years  after  enactment.  After  these  regu- 
lations have  been  promulgated,  it  will  be 
possible  for  plants  that  meet  sanitation 
requirements  to  come  voluntarily  under 
mandatory  inspection  without  cost.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  would  not  become 
mandatory  until  at  least  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  after  enactment. 

The  act  would  provide  broad  coverage 
to  all  aspects  of  fish  handling  and  proc- 
essing. The  regulations  would  establish 
sanitary  requirements  for  vessels  and 
processing  plants  used  to  handle  fish  and 
shellfish,  and  supply  minimum  quality 
requirements  for  fishery  products.  The 
industry  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  these  regulations  before 
they  become  final. 
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A  provision  of  the  act  would  require 
a  surveillance  system  to  determine  if  ves- 
sels and  plants  are  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  sanitary  requirements.  Prod- 
ucts would  be  sampled  during  produc- 
tion to  determine  if  they  are  wholesome 
and  of  suitable  quality. 

Means  would  be  provided  to  recognize 
qualified  State  inspection  programs  that 
will  produce  a  service  comparable  to  that 
outlined  in  the  federally  operated  pro- 
gram. Thus,  if  a  State  program  meets 
criteria  established  in  the  inspection  reg- 
ulations, it  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
Federal  program.  I  feel  it  is  particularly 
important  that  we  have  no  duplication 
of  efTort.  If  the  States  can  carry  out  and 
perform  suitable  inspection,  we  should 
recognize  these  programs.  In  my  view 
this  is  a  very  important  provision  of  this 
act. 

The  act  also  recognizes  the  need  to  in- 
clude imports.  We  have  a  particularly 
complex  situation  with  fish  and  shellfish 
because  the  United  States  imports  fish- 
ery products  from  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  first  steps  would  be  to 
recognize  existing  foreign  Inspection 
services  that  will  provide  adequate  in- 
spection of  products  exported  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  cooperation  of 
foreign  countries  I  hope  we  can  develop 
a  satisfactory  means  of  insuring  that 
products  reaching  this  country  will  be  of 
quality  equal  to  what  we  produce  at 
home. 

After  publication  of  these  regulations, 
however,  there  would  be  a  second  3-year 
period  before  the  mandatory  provision 
becomes  effective.  This  period  will  per- 
mit the  industry  to  improve  its  facilities 
and  voluntarily  come  under  inspection 
at  no  cost  for  the  inspection  services. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  these-edu- 
cational  and  advisory  programs  provide 
an  opportunity  for  processors  to  uader- 
stand  and  comply  with  the  program 
gradually,  thereby  spreading  out  any 
necessary  expenditure  for  new  plant 
improvement.  ? 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  mantfetory 
inspection  of  fish  and  shelflsh  products 
is  needed  in  order  to  establish  consumer 
confidence  in  these  products  and  to  make 
certain  that  the  public  receives  whole- 
some, high-quality  fishery  products:  The 
program  I  have  outlined  will  achieve 
these  objectives. 


EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PSVRK 
CELEBRATES  ITS  20TH  AJINI- 
VERSARY  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  r  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  vkis  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  and  Mrs.  P^per 
to  attend  the  20th  anniversary  ceremony 
of  Everglades  National  Park  on  E>eeem- 
ber  6.  This  beautiful  wildlife  area;  has 
been  of  much  concern  to  me  as  w^l  as 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  body.  i 

The  Everglades  National  Park  li  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  so 


ably    represented    by    my    distinguished 
fellow  colleague,  Dante  Fascell. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  20th  an- 
niversary ceremony  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tar>'  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
of  the  Interior  Department,  Dr.  Stanley 
A.  Cain.  His  speech  was  a  stimulating 
experience  and  brought  back  many 
memories  to  me  and  specially  when.  In 
1947  along  with  Piesident  Harry  Tru- 
man, I  was  present  for  the  dedication 
of  this  park. 

This  20th  anniversary  celebration 
meant  much  to  us  who  have  worked  to 
preserve  this  area  as  well  as  revive  those 
many  days  of  struggle  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  park  and  reminded 
us  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  that 
we  have  had  for  this  great  area. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask   unanimous  con- 
sent to  place,  at  this  point,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,   the  address  of  Dr. 
Stanley  A.  Cain,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  may  read  this  Record. 
Remarks  of  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain.  Assistant 
Secretary    for    Fish    and    Wtldlife    and 
Parks,    Department   or  the    Interior,   at 
THE  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Dedication 
OP  Everglades  National  Park,  at  Plaminco, 
Everglades  National  Park.  Fi^..  December 
6.  1967 

Twenty  years  ago  today.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  stood  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of 
this  wondrous  land  and  hailed  the  dedica- 
tion or  Everglades  National  Park,  as  he 
phrased  It: 

"to  the  use  of  all  the  people  for  all  time." 

I  wish  Mr.  Truman  could  be  with  us  again 
today,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  his  stimu- 
lating company  but  also  because  of  his 
knack  of  expressing  the  timely  thought. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  Florida's  salubrious  cli- 
mate that  many  of  you  here  today  were  also 
present  20  years  ago.  In  fact,  John  Penne- 
kamp  presided  at  the  dedication  in  Ever- 
glades on  December  6.  1947. 

That  dedication  signaled  the  opening  of 
the  nation's  first  subtropical  national  park. 
It  meant  that  several  rare  and  dwindling 
species  of  wildlife  would  be  assured  protec- 
tion. The  large-scale  seining  of  tropical  fish 
would  be  halted.  The  bald  eagle,  otter,  deer, 
manatee  and  alligator  would  gain  at  least 
a  measure  of  protection. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  predictions  made 
at  the  dedication  was  Claude  Pepper's  state- 
ment that:  "More  than  1,000.000  visitors  will 
come  each  year  to  enjoy  this  marvelous  mu- 
seum of  nature,"  Well,  the  park  bore  out  his 
forecast  last  year  when  It  passed  the  mllllon- 
per-year  mark — 1,017,100  In  fact.  The  at- 
tendance this  year  will  exceed  that  figure 
by  at  least  65.000.  In  the  next  six  and  a  half 
year,  we  expect  Everglades  National  Park  to 
attract  more  visitors  than  it  did  In  Its  first 
20  years. 

This  continued  popularity  of  the  park  Is 
dependent  on  Its  receiving  sufDclent  fresh 
water  to  maintain  the  wildlife,  scenery  and 
pleasing  environment  which  attract  people. 
We  would  be  deceiving  ourselves  If  we  as- 
sumed for  a  moment  that  rainfall  alone  will 
solve  the  park's  water  problems.  The  park 
needs  overland  fresh  water  as  well  as  rain- 
fall. It  needs  the  river  part  of  the  "river  of 
grass"  which  it  had  known  for  thouflands  of 
years. 

Of  the  33  national  parks,  only  one  faces 
an  uncertain  future.  Only  one  Is  a  cause  of 
grave  concern.  Only  one  Is  the  victim  of  forces 
from  beyond  the  park  boundaries  which  are 
Impossible  to  control  by  park  management 
alone.  All  of  our  parks  require  fresh  water 
for  their  existence,  but  only  one  of  them  has 


suffered  greatly  for  lack  of  It  because  of  the 
actions  of  man. 

Only  one  national  park  has  alligators,  wood 
ibis,  white  ibis,  great  white  herons,  roseate 
spoonbills,  egrets  In  vast  numbers,  the  South, 
em  bald  eagle,  manatees  and  crocodiles.  In 
crucially  small  numbers.  And  only  one  park 
may  lose  this  Irreplaceable  treasure  of  wild- 
life. This  one  national  park  Is  Everglades.  And 
as  Author  Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas  has 
said,  "There  are  no  other  Everglades  in  the 
world." 

There  are  at  least  486  species  of  vertebrates 
In  this  park.  The  323  species  of  birds  which 
have  been  Identified  here  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Include  35  aquatic-dependent  species 
which  breed  in  the  park.  There  are  at  least 
175  species  of  fish  here  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Invertebrate  species.  There  are  1,500  vascu- 
lar plant  species  and  another  1,000  species  of 
lower  plant  groups.  These  numbers  are  Im- 
pressive. Of  more  Importance,  however,  are 
the  rare  and  unusual  species  among  them. 

It  Is  this  extremely  rich  and  varied  assem- 
blage of  animal  life,  combined  with  distinc- 
tive vegetation,  expanses  of  water,  uncounted 
miles  of  waterways,  and  subtropical  climate 
that  create  the  unique  Everglades  scenery  and 
Its  biological  systems. 

The  key  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  park  Is 
an  annual  Inundation  of  the  warm,  shallow, 
enormously  fertile  ponds  covering  the  Glades 
Direct  rainfall  and  the  vital  runoff  flowing 
Into  and  across  the  park  from  the  north  and 
northeast  provide  the  fresh  waters  needed 
by  the  life  of  this  rich  environment,  together 
with  the  saltwater  bays  and  the  flux  of 
brackish  water  between  fresh  and  salt. 

More  than  enough  rain  still  falls  on  the 
watersheds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  park. 
But  to  provide  the  necessary  minimum  oier- 
land  flows  Into  the  park  from  existing  water 
control  facilities  outside  has  become  a  diffi- 
cult problem  that  has  yet  to  have  satisfac- 
tory solution. 

An  Interim  plan  Is  helping.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  past  spring  drought. 
Governor  Kirk  deserves  special  acknowledg- 
ment for  directing  at  that  time  that  the  sup- 
ply  of  water  to  the  park  be  continued  even 
though  It  probably  was  not  required  under 
the  Interim  agreement.  This  action  kept  the 
park  going  until  the  rains  came. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  now  com- 
pleting a  new  study  of  South  Florida  water 
resources  In  response  to  requests  of  Congress. 
If  the  recommended  plan  proposed  by  the 
Corps  Is  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
project  Is  operated  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  that  Is  being  presented  now.  Everglades 
National  Park  will  receive  the  minimum  an- 
nual fresh  water  flow  It  must  have  If  it  Is  to 
be  unimpaired. 

Every  meeting  the  Park  Service  has  had 
with  the  Corps  recently  has  narrowed  their 
dlfTerence«.  The  Corps  has  displayed  highly 
technical  capabilities  In  dealing  with  a  mas- 
sive and  complex  problem  We  think  that  at 
last  we  have  a  workable  and  satisfactory 
plan. 

Most  of  the  water  to  be  delivered  to  the 
park  will  flow  through  the  Shark  River 
Slough  where  the  wading  birds'  food  sources 
need  lengthy  flooding.  The  remainder  will  go 
to  the  Taylor  Slough  area  and  the  south- 
east panhandle.  The  ecologlsts  believe  this 
flow  may  arrest  the  adverse  plant  succession 
of  recent  years  and  restore  and  maintain  the 
biological  communities  for  which  the  park 
was  established. 

What  we  are  experiencing  here  Is  a  spec- 
tacular mushrooming  of  Interest  In  Ever- 
glades National  Park  as  a  recreation  area. 
Camping  In  the  park  Is  up  9'/-2  percent  over 
1966.  It  Is  encouraging  that  we  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  the  Increase  of  boating 
visitors  without  damage  thus  far  to  wildlife 
of  Florida  Bay.  This  Is  a  tribute  both  to  our 
park   personnel  and   to  the  boating  visitors. 

A  week  from  Saturday  visitors  will  be  able 
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to  rent  34-foot  houseboats  and  start  roam- 
ing through  the  countless  waterways  of  these 
1.4  million  acres.  And  a  system  of  back- 
country  canoe  trails  is  being  developed. 

The  work  now  In  progress  here  at  Fla- 
mingo marks  the  start  of  *2  million  worth  of 
new  facilities  to  be  completed  by  the  Ever- 
glades Park  Company  In  the  next  three  years. 
The  picturesque  Caribbean  architecture  that 
Is  planned,  with  buildings  resting  on  pilings 
12  feet  above  the  water,  will  be  In  keeping 
with  the  Park  Service  emphasis  on  design 
that  Is  appropriate  to  the  park. 

The  Service  Is  spending  $250,000  to  place 
the  power  lines  for  Flamingo  underground, 
thereby  preventing  a  20-mlle  scar  across  the 
subtropical  landscape  and  preserving  the 
natural  skyline.  A  restaurant,  cafeteria, 
shops,  and  200  lodging  units  are  among  the 
new  facilities  going  up.  This  is  not  overde- 
velopment, for  the  vast  majority  of  land  and 
water  In  this  park  will  remain  wild  forever. 

One  of  the  first  great  services  which  the 
park  was  to  provide  was  a  safe  haven  for 
relaUvely  rare  or  endangered  species  such  as 
the  bald  eagle,  roseate  spoonbill,  great  white 
heron,  reddish  egret,  Cap  Sable  sparrow,  al- 
ligator,  manatee,   and   others. 

Now.  what  has  happened  to  some  of  the 
larger  bird  sijecles?  Let's  consider  Just  the 
total  breeding  adults  of  all  colonial  water 
birds — those  nesting  In  rookeries  of  the  man- 
grove belt  and  supported  by  aquatic  orga- 
nisms of  the  southern  Everglades,  primarily 
Shark  River  Slough. 

In  the  mld-1930's  there  were  more  than  1.5 
million  breeding  adults. 

By  the  mld-1940's  after  a  succession  of  dry 
years,  there  were  250.000  or  less. 

Prom  1947  to  1967  the  maximum  number 
of  successful  breeding  birds  has  been  50,000. 
And  In  dry  years,  none ! 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  Improvement, 
however,  among  some  species  that  frequent 
Florida  Bay  and  other  estuarlne  areas.  The 
population  increase  of  the  roseate  sjxKjnblU 
Is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  Ameri- 
can wildlife  conservation,  thanks  largely  to 
the  late  Robert  P.  Allen,  research  biologist  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 

In  1947  there  were  175  to  200  spoonbills  In 
the  park.  Today  there  are  about  2.200.  The 
great  white  heron  has  shown  a  similar  In- 
crease .After  the  1935  hurricane  all  but  wiped 
out  this  species.  Its  entire  population  was 
estimated  at  about  150.  Today  there  are  1.500 
great  white  herons  In  the  park  alone. 

The  wood  Ibis,  the  country's  only  stork, 
has  suffered  probably  as  much  as  any  species 
as  the  result  of  disruption  of  Its  food  sup- 
ply. There  were  probably  about  5,000  wood 
storks  In  the  park  when  President  Truman 
spoke  at  Everglades.  Today  there  are  1,400 
breeding  pairs  which  can  be  maintained  only 
If  the  park  receives  a  substantial  flow  of 
fresh  water  from  the  storage  areas  north 
of  Tamlaml  Trail. 

This  anniversary  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  rededlcatlon.  But  to  the  devoted  and 
experienced  men  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, who  guide  the  day-to-day  destiny  of 
these  2,000  square  miles  of  subtropical  won- 
derland, every  day  Is  rededlcatlon  day.  They 
have  the  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  believe  of  the  vast  majority 
of  America's  200  million  people.  I  can  assure 
you  there  will  be  no  retreat,  no  lessening  of 
our  efforts  to  maintain  the  ecological  health 
of  Everglades   National   Park. 

We  won  a  race  to  save  a  priceless  part  of 
America  20  years  ago  but  In  a  sense  our  work 
was  only  beginning.  The  next  20  years  will 
not  be  without  challenge  by  thoughtless  or 
self-serving  p)eople.  To  keep  the  Everglades 
National  Park  as  It  was  Intended  by  Con- 
gress win  require  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
all  of  us — In  town  and  country.  In  county, 
city  and  state,  and  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  Nation  has  its  eyes  on  us. 


EULOGY  OF  MSGR.  WILLIAM  BARRY 
DELIVERED  BY  REV.  CYRIL 
BURICE,  O.P.,  OF  BARRY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1967.  at  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
which  he  founded  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.. 
within  my  congressional  district,  a  fu- 
neral mass  was  held  for  Msgr.  William 
Barry,  my  most  esteemed  friend,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church;  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  of  Catholic  leaders  and  one 
of  the  most  beloved  figures  of  his  church 
and  the  Greater  Miami  area,  and.  In- 
deed, of  all  Florida.  A  monsignor  of  su- 
preme dedication,  indefatigable  zeal  in 
Christian  and  human  service;  a  great 
soldier  against  evil  and  lor  law  and  order, 
Monsignor  Barry  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  of  all  the  citizens  of  Florida. 

At  the  funeral  mass,  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Coleman  F.  Carroll  of  the  diocese 
of  Miami,  which  Monsignor  Barry  served, 
delivered  a  moving  and  stimulating  eu- 
logy of  Monsignor  Barry  which  deeply 
touched  the  great  congregation  which 
heard  it. 

Rev.  Cyril  Burke,  O.P.,  of  Barry 
College,  delivered  on  this  occasion  a  eu- 
logy of  Monsignor  Barry,  exceptional  in 
its  inspiring  eloquence  and  stirring  sen- 
timent. AU  who  heard  Father  Burke  were 
lifted  up  as  they  heard  his  touching  re- 
citals of  the  great  life  and  works  of  Mon- 
signor Barry. 

I  ask  leave  to  Insert,  following  my  re- 
marks. Father  Burke's  eulogy. 
Funeral  Mass  for  Msgr.  William   Barry — 

Eulogy   Preached   by    Rev.   Cyril   Burke, 

O.P. 

May  It  please  your  excellency.  Bishop  Car- 
roll, Bishop  Tanner,  Bishop  Shanley.  Right 
Reverend  and  Very  Reverend  Monslgnort, 
Very  Reverend  and  Reverend  Fathers.  Rev- 
erend Brothers,  Mothers  General  and  Revered 
Sisters,  esteemed  representatives  of  other 
faiths,  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
the  District,  Senator  Pepper,  civic  officials  of 
Miami  Beach,  Dade  County  and  Miami,  and 
friends: 

Last  Thursday  night,  strengthened  and 
consoled  by  sacramental  absolution  admin- 
istered by  the  dedicated  Franciscan  hospital 
Chaplain,  Father  Caplstran  Petri,  and  with 
the  sounds  of  Otir  Lady's  Rosary  ringing  In 
his  ears,  Monsignor  Barry  fell  off  In  peace- 
ful sleep.  He  died  shortly  after  midnight  on 
FVIday,  November  17. 

It  was  a  fitting  way  for  Monsignor  Barry  to 
die.  From  his  earliest  years  Our  Lady's  Ro- 
sary was  part  of  his  family  life  Nightly,  In 
that  holy  home  devoted  parents  and  their 
thirteen  surviving  children  chanted  Our 
Lady's  praises  as,  through  her  intercession, 
they  begged  a  merciful  God  for  the  spiritual 
and  material  blessings  necessary  to  sustain 
them  in  this  vale  of  tears  Their  pleas  were 
not  In  vain.  Three  priests  at  the  altar  of 
God,  one  a  successor  of  the  Apostles  In  Uie 
See  of  St.  Augustine,  and  a  Dominican  Sister 
destined  to  the  Mother  Generalship  of  the 
vibrant  Adrian  Community  were  fruits  of 
that  petition.  Other  fruits  found  expression 
In  successful  practitdoners  of  the  law.  a  dis- 
tinguished university  professor,  and  makers 


of  model  homes  In  which  three  more  priestly 
vocations  and  two  more  Dominican  Sisters 
add  lustre  to  the  family  history. 

Devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  did  not  end 
when  Monsignor  Barry  left  the  parental  fire- 
side to  enter  Rockwell  College  in  County 
Tlpperary.  Nor  when  he  entered  the  seminary 
at  Carlow.  He  brought  It  with  him  to  St. 
Mary's  In  Baltimore,  to  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity In  Washington,  to  north  Florida,  and  fi- 
nally to  Miami  Beach  in  1926.  It  was  a  fa- 
miliar sight  at  sundown  to  see  him  walking 
in  front  of  St.  Patrick's  Rectory,  Rosary  In 
hand,  continuing  In  maturity  the  blessed 
patrimony  of  his  childhood.  The  epitome  of 
his  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Mother,  of 
course,  is  the  Campanile  dedicated  in  1939  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  Incompara-ble  Carl 
Fisher  and  to  house  the  bells  that  would  toll 
the  Angelus  of  Our  Lady  amid  the  hustle 
and  bustle,  the  gaiety  and  the  sorrow,  tine 
sun  and  the  sand  that  is  Miami  Beach. 

Yes,  It  was  a  fitting  way  for  Monsignor 
Barry  to  die.  And  It  was  a  fitting  day  for 
him  to  die. 

In  the  calendar  of  the  Church,  November 
17  is  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory  the  Wonder- 
worker. St.  Gregory  was  one  of  God's  Third 
Century  noblemen.  Learned  and  holy,  he 
has  come  down  to  us  In  tradition  buttressed 
by  the  pen  of  St.  BasU  as  a  miracle  work- 
er. The  breviary  recital  of  St.  Gregory's  life 
recounts  that  by  prayer  he  moved  a  moun- 
tain that  was  impeding  the  building  of  a 
Church.  He  dried  up  a  marsh  that  was  a 
cause  of  discord  between  brothers.  He  re- 
strained the  river  Lycum  that  had  ruinously 
Inundated  the  land.  Granted  the  possible 
allegorical  or  imaginative  character  of  these 
events,  three  solid  truths  stand  out:  1 )  Greg- 
ory built  a  Church  in  the  face  of  great  dif- 
ficulty; 2)  He  promoted  peace  between  broth- 
ers; 3)  He  stopped  the  flow  of  forces  that 
threatened  the  security  of  the  land.  What  St. 
Gregory  did  In  the  3rd  Centviry,  Monsignor 
Barry  did  In  the  Twentieth. 

Any  man  who  has  built  a  Church  knows 
that  It  Is  not  done  without  great  difficulty. 
Land,  plans,  finances,  vested  interests,  mate- 
rials, weather  and  a  thousand  other  obstacles 
must  be  overcome.  Monsignor  Barry  built  not 
one  but  five!  Holy  Rosary  and  St.  Paul's  In 
Jacksonville,  St.  Patrick's.  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  and  St.  Joseph's  In  Miami  Beach  are 
symbols  of  the  Gregorian  resolution  with 
which  this  man  carried  the  Palth  of  his  an- 
cestors to  the  Florida  portion  of  his  adopted 
land.  And  whUe  the  public  record  may  not 
show  It.  certainly  the  book  of  Life  will  re- 
cord other  Churches  that  came  Into  exist- 
ence with  his  counsel,  his  encouragement 
and  his  financial  support.  Always  It  was  his 
Inspiring  leadership  that  moved  his  people 
to  sacrificial  heights  In  the  construction, 
the  adornment  and  the  maintenance  of  God's 
House. 

Builder  he  was.  And  peacemaker,  too.  In  a 
priestly  service  that  spanned  57  years  no  man 
can  count  the  souls  that  found  peace  within 
the  quiet  confines  of  his  confessional  where 
contrite  sinners  were  returned  to  the  grace 
of  God  by  the  words  of  absolution  spoken 
with  authority  and  with  mercy.  How  many 
homes  seared  with  domestic  discord  were  re- 
stored to  tranquility  by  his  patient,  percep- 
tive and  comforting  counsel.  Civic  bickerings 
melted  under  the  warm  smile  that  hid  his 
passion  for  Justice  and  the  common  weal.  In 
Monslgnor's  eyes  the  color  of  a  man's  skin, 
the  faith  he  professed,  his  station  in  life 
counted  for  naught.  In  his  great  heart  he 
felt  for  all  men  the  love  that  springs  from  a 
profound  awareness  of  the  eternal  Father- 
hood of  God.  All  men  were  his  brothers.  He 
sought  only  to  bring  peace  to  their  souls  by 
every  honorable  means  within  his  command. 
Gregory-like,  Monsignor  Barry  fought  the 
forces  that  would  destroy  us.  Against  big- 
otry, there  stands  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  ku  Klux  Klan  In  Jacksonville  as  well  as 
antl-semitlsm  and  racism  In  south  Florida; 
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against  sickness,  his  dominant  role^  in  the 
founding  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  li^  Miami 
Beach;  against  Insecurity,  the  establBhment 
of  the  Casa  Prancesca  and  his  unsvbpassed 
support  of  the  late  Archbishop  Hurley's  and 
Bishop  Carroll's  drives  to  aid  the  weak: 
against  Ignorance,  his  own  St.  ftitrlck's 
school,  St.  Patrick's  Book  Shop,  the  Aquinas 
Center  at  Miami  University,  the  numerous 
scholarships  he  supplied  for  worthy  ^udents 
and  the  Jewel  In  his  crown,  Barry  Cedlege  In 
Miami  Shores;  against  secularism,  &ie  first 
Florida  Catholic  newspaper.  The  -Florida 
Catholic;  against  tyranny,  his  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  Irish  Freedom  and  his  torceful 
recital  of  the  evils  of  atheistic  comnnunlsm 
be  It  Russian.  Chinese,  Cuban  or  whatever 
from  his  pulpit  and  In  the  public  -forum; 
against  the  enemies  of  hemispheric  solidar- 
ity, his  championship  of  Inter-A^erlcan 
amity;  against  national  disunity,  hls-unfall- 
Ing  devotion  to  his  country  In  peace.and  In 
war;  against  those  who  would  reBd  the 
seamless  robe  of  Christ,  his  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  person  of  the  offlce  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  filial  obedience  to 
his  Bishop,  compassion  for  fellow  priests  In 
their  trials,  respect  and  affection  for -all  the 
members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Chrtst. 

Truly,  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory— whose 
emulator  he  became — was  the  fitting  day  for 
Monslgnor  Barry  to  die. 

Like  his  saintly  predecessor.  MoBslgnor 
Barry's  work  did  not  go  unheralded  or  un- 
sung. In  life,  many  testimonials  paid  tribute 
to  the  man  and  his  achievements.  Twice  he 
was  honored  by  the  late  and  beloved  Plus 
XII.  Notre  Dame  University  selected  him  for 
an  honorary  degree.  Barry  College's  new  li- 
brary bears  his  name.  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College. 
Maryland,  cited  him  as  a  great  Churchman 
and  patriot.  Latin  nations  and  their  diplo- 
mats have  recognized  his  worth.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  presented 
him  with  a  medal  In  recognition  of  his  lead- 
ership and  patriotism.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  Golden  Jubilee  In  the  priesthood  tJie  city 
of  Miami  Beach.  Miami.  Dade  County  and 
other  civic  bodies  did  him  honor.  In  death, 
your  presence  here  this  morning  not  only 
comforts  his  nephews  and  nieces  and  other 
relatives  but  It  reveals  the  depth  (rf  your 
admiration  for  this  man  who  did  so  much  to 
make  our  world  a  better  place  in  waich  to 
live. 

To  have  said  so  much  Is  to  have  said  too 
little  unless  the  ultimate  cause  of  Monslgnor 
Barry's  deeds  be  explained.  St.  Paul  records 
the  reason  In  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  verses  28  thru  30: 
"We  know  that  by  turning  everything  to  their 
good  God  co-operates  with  all  those  who  love 
him.  with  all  those  he  has  called  according 
to  his  purpose.  They  are  the  ones  he  chose 
specially  long  ago  and  intended  to  become 
true  Images  of  his  son,  so  that  his  Son  might 
be  the  eldest  of  many  brothers.  He  -called 
those  he  Intended  for  this:  those  he  called  he 
Justified,  and  with  those  he  Justified  he 
shared  his  glory." 

May  the  same  Almighty  and  MerclfMl  God 
now  give  eternal  rest  to  Monslgnor  Barry's 
Immortal  soul. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Beach   (Pla.)   Dally  Sun, 
Nov  21.  1967] 

MoNsiGNOR  William   Barry  Laid  to  Rest — 
Solemn  Mourners  Crowd  St.  Patrick's 

(By  Terry  Denis) 
Monslgnor  William  Barry,  whose  name  and 
deeds  are  living  markers  in  the  continuing 
history  of  Miami  Beach  and  Florida,  was  laid 
to  rest  today  amid  the  tears  of  thousands  of 
mourners. 

They  came  this  morning  to  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral — his  own  Roman  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews — remembering  the  Jaunty 
personality  applied  so  ecumenically  and  ef- 
fectively to  the  problems  of  all  who  called 
upon  him.  Many  never  knew  his  hand  was 
helping  them  until  long  afterward. 


The  cathedral,  with  a  900  capacity,  was 
overflowing. 

The  black  capped  casket,  crossed  with  the 
monslgnor's  color  of  deep  red,  faced  the 
common  people.  Protestant  ministers  and 
rabbis  and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  religious 
life.  But  despite  the  sea  of  solemn  faces  a 
reverent  Joy  of  happiness  for  Msgr.  Barry's 
n*w  home  with  the  Lord  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Bishop  Coleman  F.  Carroll  conducted  the 
last  Mass.  Joined  In  concelebratlon  by  a  dozen 
priests,  and  blessed  the  81-year-old  builder  of 
spirits,  schools  and  churches  and  a  hospital 
at  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Cemetery  in  Miami 
after  the  hour  long  funeral  procession  which 
finally  removed  him  from  the  Beach  he  served 
for  more  than  40  years. 

The  weekend  of  grief,  which  began  with 
Monslgnor  Barry's  peaceful  death  Friday  in 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  drew  mourners  to  pay 
their  respects  to  several  services.  Including 
an  early  one  for  the  children  and  alumni  of 
St.  Patrick's  School  Saturday,  and  another 
at  7:30  a.m.  today  at  Barry  College. 

The  students  were  in  full  force  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  forming  an  honor  guard 
for  the  Requiem  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Burke,  a  Barry  College  pro- 
fessor, in  his  eulogy  said  his  friend  of  more 
than  35  years  "died  In  fitting  way  on  a  fitting 
day." 

Father  Burke  pointed  out  that  Friday  w.ts 
the  feast  day  for  St.  Gregory,  called  the 
wonder  worker. 

He  compared  Msgr.  Barry's  own  57-year 
career  to  the  third  century  "miracle"  church 
leader,  a  man  who  "moved  mountains"  as  he 
built  for  the  faith  and  at  the  same  time  was 
a  "maker  of  peace." 

Among  the  audience  were  former  Gov. 
Fuller  Warren.  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  Mayor 
Jay  Dermer.  City  Manager  Jack  Duffleld  and 
the  city  council. 

And  there  were  the  pall  bearers,  all  old 
friends  like.  John  Ingraham.  a  maintenance 
man  with  the  monslgnor  almost  four  dec- 
ades: Michael  O'Neill,  head  of  the  State  Road 
Board,  who  was  baptized  .ind  married  by  the 
priest;  Charles  Guimentar.  a  teacher  and 
coach  under  Msgr.  Barry  28  years;  Leonard 
Hawkins,  Charles  Graham  and  William  Adler. 
And  there  were  the  long-time  Beach  busi- 
nessmen, many  Jewish,  who  well  remember 
the  many  times  Monslgnor  Barry  as  a  priest 
asked  them  to  dig  Into  their  "pockets  and 
helped  build  Catholic  institutions.  'We 
could  never  turn  him  down,"  recalled  one 
former  hotelman.  "You  could  always  count 
on  his  being  there  with  help  when  you 
needed  it.  no  matter  what  your  faith." 

A  Jewish  woman,  unidentified  here  by  re- 
quest, active  In  meeting  Beach  poverty  needs 
on  a  personal  level  for  many  years,  could 
remember  all  the  times  Monslgnor  Barry  was 
the  only  source  for  aid.  "I'd  Just  call  him  up 
and  say  so-and-so  needs  assistance,  and  he'd 
never  ask  about  the  religion."  The  mon- 
slgnor's helping  hands  worked  fast.  too. 
"There  wasn't  any  waiting  around." 

The  native  Irishman  had  a  spontaneous 
sense  of  humor,  and  only  his  hospitalization 
since  an  automobile  accident  almost  two 
years  ago  stopped  a  book  from  being  written, 
based  on  his  "marvelous"  collection  of 
stories,  said  one  of  his  assistants  recently. 
The  request  for  an  Interview  from  a  private 
author  had  to  be  deferred  because  of  the 
monslgnor's  falling  health  combined  with 
a  refusal  to  stop  the  steady  fiow  of  visitors 
to  his  second  fioor  St.  Francis  Hospital  room. 
Though  exhausted  from  a  weekend  of  well- 
wishers  over  his  birthday,  last  summer.  Mon- 
slgnor Barry  found  strength  to  send  the 
Dally  Sun's  photographer,  Ted  Press,  a 
t>ouquet  of  his  own  flowers  almost  minutes 
after  Press*  admission  to  a  room  down  the 
hall.  The  priest  gave  most  of  his  birthday 
cake  away,  "but  kept  the  candy  for  nibbling," 
said  the  assistant. 

His  face  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  Protes- 
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tant  and  Jewish  halls  of  Miami  Beach  long 
before  the  Catholic  Church  began  easing  ita 
restrictions  against  such  a  practice. 

"He  is  Mr.  Ecumenical."  declared  one 
mourner  this  morning,  a  devout  follower  of 
another  faith. 

His  first  assignments  in  Florida  put  the 
young  priest  to  traveling  by  foot,  horseback 
horsedrawn  carriage  and  railroad  for  cover- 
ing a  more  than  200-mJle  ra^Uus  in  the  Jack- 
sonville area. 

He  was  transferred  to  Miami  Beach  in  1936 
conducted  the  city's  first  Catholic  Mass  and 
then  set  about  building  three  churches  here 
and  sparking  the  establishment  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital  and  Barry  College. 

Pope  Pius  XII  elevated  the  priest  to  the 
rank  of  monslgnor  in  1937  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  three  In  Florida  to  be  so  honored 

•The  Little  Shepherd  of  Miami  Beach" 
rests  at  peace,  now.  But  his  work,  and  the 
results  of  a  remarkable  personality  and  dedi- 
cation will  continue  long  after  today's  dark 
suits  and  dresses  have  been  put  away. 

(From  the  Miami  Beach    (Fla.)    Dally  Sun 
Dec.   1.   1967) 

MoNSicNOR  Barry's  Memory  LrvES  on  in 
OXTR  Aftection 
To  THE  Edftor  : 

Monslgnor  William  Barry  is  dead,  yet  he 
lives  on.  He  lives  on  in  the  affection  of 
thousands  who  know  him.  He  lives  on  In  the 
great  church  he  founded  41  years  ago.  He 
lives  on  In  the  fine  college  named  in  his 
honor.  He  lives  on  In  a  great  hospital  he 
helped  to  establish.  He  lives  on  In  thousands 
of  other  good  deeds  during  more  than  50  years 
of  consecrated  service  to  mankind. 

This  great  and  godly  man  was  no  narrow 
sectarian.  The  parish  of  his  generous  heart 
Included  all  humanity.  He  had  almost  as 
many  friends  and  admirers  among  other  re- 
ligious faiths  as  in  his  own. 

He  had  a  warm  and  winning  personality 
that  pervaded  any  group  or  crowd  he  was 
in. 

His  friendly  cheerfulness  never  deserted 
him — even  during  his  last  days  in  the 
hospital.  A  few  weeks  ago  when  I  visited 
him  in  the  hospital,  he  was  as  cheerful  as 
on  that  day  19  years  ago  when  I  first  sought 
his  support  of  my  candidacy  for  governor.  I 
went  there  to  cheer  him  but  It  turned  out 
that  he  cheered  me  more  than  I  cheered 
him  A  man  of  winsome  wit.  he  suggested, 
with  ft  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  there  still 
was  hope  that  I.  a  humble  Baptist,  might 
embrace  the  "true  faith." 

I  believe  he  has  made  Heaven  an  even 
better  place  than  it  was  before  he  got  there. 

Fuller  Warren. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
DEMOCRATS  ARE  BUILDING  NOW 
FOR  A  VICTORY  IN    1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  recent  days.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
found  out  a  sad  truth:  He  may  be  lead- 
ing all  of  his  Republican  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  but  he  Is  not 
leading  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  national 
popularity. 

The  Harris  Poll  shows  the  President 
leading  Mr.  Nixon  by  a  48-to-41 -percent 
margin.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
President's  lead  will  widen  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 
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The  American  people  have  heard  all 
the  nay-sayers,  all  the  doubters  and  dis- 
senters And  now,  in  the  midst  of  this 
flood  of  Irresponsible  rhetoric,  they  have 
considered  the  facts  and  weighed  the 
record  of  accomplishment  achieved  by 
President  Johnson. 

They  have  heard  all  of  the  attacks 
against  the  President's  policies  In  Viet- 
nam But  they  have  yet  to  hear  one  alter- 
native to  this  policy  that  would  be  supe- 
rior to  the  reasonable  policies  we  are 
now  following. 

They  have  heard  from  those  who  com- 
plain that  the  President  is  doing  too 
much  or  not  enough  in  meeting  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  the  American  people.  And 
they  have  studied  the  record  of  what 
this  session  of  Congress  has  accom- 
plished and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  acted  responsibly  despite  the 
opposition. 

In  short,  our  people  have  listened  to 
all  of  the  irresponsible  chatter  about  the 
shortcomings  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his 
administration,  and  have  not  been  duped 
Into  believing  it. 

The  American  people  do  not  support 
this  administration  by  an  act  of  faith. 
They  support  it  on  the  record  of  what 
It  has  accomplished  during  the  past  4 
years. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  our  per- 
formance in  Congress.  The  people  will 
not  support  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  speeches  and  statements — but 
on  how  they  voted  on  the  vital  issues  of 
the  day. 

Here.  too.  we  Etemocrats  can  view  next 
year  with  assurance.  The  record  of  ac- 
complishments is  on  our  side.  We  have 
voted  "yes"  in  behalf  of  the  people  on 
important  consumer  legislation,  educa- 
tion, urban  renewal,  poverty  programs, 
health  and  other  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion. The  opposition  party  has  voted  "no" 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  Democrats  can  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  President  Johnson  next 
year  as  the  administration  and  the  party 
that  has  kept  faith  with  the  American 
people. 

No  political  rhetoric  can  alter  this 
fundamental  fact.  No  diatribes  against 
the  administration  can  cloud  the  im- 
pressive record  of  achievement  accumu- 
lated over  4  productive  years.  And  no 
whining  and  complaining  can  erase  the 
consistently  negative  response  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  the  Nation. 

These  are  the  facts  that  will  deter- 
mine the  political  events  of  next  year. 
The  Harris  Poll  is  the  first  indication  of 
what  lies  in  store  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  1968. 

We  can  be  assured  that  President 
Johnson  will  keep  working  to  add  to  the 
record.  And  we  Democrats  in  Congress 
win  continue  to  work  with  him  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Together  we  shall  construct  the  foun- 
dation  of   Democratic   victory   in    1968. 


DEFECTIVELY  CONSTRUCTED  AM- 
MUNITION PIERS  AT  CONCORD 
NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ho\ise 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneo i;.'^  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  Navy  has  any 
intention  of  studying  alternative  solu- 
tions to  the  Port  Chicago  ammimition 
hazards.  I  regret,  on  the  closing  day  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  to  make  a  seri- 
ous charge  involving  the  Navy  on  this 
floor.  Nonetheless,  since  the  matter  in- 
volves the  safety  and  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  I  am  compelled 
to  do  so. 

The  Navy  has  long  been  subjecting 
tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  in  my  dis- 
trict with  death  and  injury  because  of 
defectively  constructed  ammunition  piers 
at  their  Concord  Naval  Weapons  SUtion. 

I  have  urged  that  they  reconstruct 
those  piers  to  minimum  safety  standards. 
They  have  refused  to  do  so,  urging  in- 
stead, the  removal  of  3,100  souls  from 
their  homes  and  the  elimination  of  the 
entire  community  of  Port  Chicago. 

Fortimately.  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  this  House,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  Navy's  proposal  to  eliminate 
a  commimity  of  American  citizens  and 
they  ordered  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  "conduct  an  exhaustive  study"  of  the 
alternatives  that  exist. 

I  felt  secure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Navy  would  cooperate  in  this  "exhaustive 
study  "  and  that  the  alternatives  would 
be  examined.  This  "exhaustive  study  * 
was  ordered  by  the  Congress  when  the 
joint  conference  report  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  was 
adopted  on  October  4. 

I  first  began  to  suspect  the  Navy  did 
not  take  the  direction  for  a  study  of  the 
alternatives  seriously  when,  on  October 
27,  at  Concord,  Calif..  Adm.  Arthur  Gral- 
la.  representing  the  Navy  at  a  press  con- 
ference called  by  him,  is  reported  in  the 
local  press  headlines:  "Port  Chicago  or 
Navy  Must  Go  Warns  Gralla."  Clearly, 
the  alternatives  to  be  considered  were 
of  greater  scope  than  the  admirals  threat 
to  our  coimty  would  seem  to  imply. 

I  expressed  my  concern  that  the 
admiral's  statement  indicated  the  Navy 
had  no  intention  of  complying  with  the 
Congress'  direction  for  an  "exhaustive 
study"  of  the  matter.  I  further  charged: 

There  is  grave  doubt  that  a  serious  and 
fair  examination  of  alternative  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  their  defective  piers  will  be 
made. 

There  was,  as  you  might  expect,  an 
immediate  denial  from  the  local  NavT 
command,  that  Admiral  Gralla  "meant 
what  he  said" — that  he  had  been  quoted 
out  of  context — and  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  study  ordered  by  the 
Congress. 

This  very  day,  however,  my  previous 
fears  have  received  complete  confirma- 
tion. The  Navy  has  ignored  the  order 
of  the  Congress  to  conduct  an  'exhaus- 
tive study."  They  are  proceeding  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  stated  they  would.  They 
are,  this  very  day,  proceeding  on  an  ap- 


praisal of  the  homes  of  the  community  of 
Port  Chicago  preparatory  to  condemna- 
tion despite  the  fact  no  study  has  been 
completed  and  reported 

I  was  advised  today,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
this  appraisal  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"exhaustive  study."  That  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  condemn  the  property  ap- 
praised no  matter  what  the  "exhaustive 
study"  indicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  either  the  Navy  or  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  both,  has 
treated  my  county  and  this  Congress  with 
complete  contempt  in  this  matter.  They 
must  consider  me  a  fool — and,  worse, 
and  less  understandable,  they  can  have 
little  regard  for  the  members  of  the  great 
committees  that  studied  this  matter  and 
ordered  the  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope,  that  when  this  al- 
ready discredited  report  is  made  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees,  that  those 
committees  will  conduct  an  inquir>'  as 
to  how  much  time  was  spent  on  this  "ex- 
haustive study":  who  participated,  and 
why  did  the  Navy  proceed  as  if  the  study 
had  not  even  been  ordered,  and  where 
did  they  find  the  moneys  for  the  ap- 
praisal prior  to  receipt  by  the  Congress 
of  the  study  ordered? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  affair  smacks 
of  a  "whitewash  "  and  I  predict  the  "ex- 
haustive study"  will  recommend  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  Na\T  that  the  commu- 
nity of  Port  Chicago  be  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

That  will  not  do,  Mr.  Speaker— the 
people  in  my  district  who  are  threatened 
by  this  faciUty  and  its  defective  piers, 
are  entitled  to  more — the  Congress  is  en- 
titled to  more. 


POSSIBLE  D.^N'GERS  OF  LOCATING 
NUCLEAR  REACTORS  NEAR  MAJOR 
CITIES 

Mr.  W AMPLER.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virghila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  the  first  in 
a  series  of  newspaper  articles  from  the 
Washington,  DC.  Examiner,  comment- 
ing on  the  possible  dangers  of  locating 
nuclear  reactors  near  our  major  cities. 

Yesterday,  the  second  In  this  series  of 
three  articles  was  published,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Invisible  Death  :  Pollution  of  the  Ato»«c 
Age 
(By  Damon  Runyon.  Jr.> 

Atomic  power  plants  generate  more  con- 
troversy than  electricity.  The  dispute  over 
safety  in  Itself  is  a  measure  of  the  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  Inherent  dan- 
gers. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  highly 
sensitive  about  the  comparative  use  of  the 
words  "atomic  bomb"  and  "explosion"  in  con- 
junction with  nuclear  power  plants. 

Can  atomic  power  plants  explode? 

How  safe  are  they? 

The  AEC  Itself  has  stated  "there  could  be 
explosive  nuclear  energy  releases  in  power  re- 
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actors."  although  this  would  not  be  "a  dev- 
astating explosion  similar  to  ttiose  produced 
by  A-bombs." 

IQ  short,  the  agency  differentiates  between 
the  size  of  an  explosion  and  whether  man 
deliberately  sets  It  ofl,  as  In  a  bomb,  or  If  it's 
the  result  of  an  accident,  as  In  a  power  plant. 
"Under  no  conceivable  circumstances,"  the 
AEC  said,  "can  accidental  nuclear  explosions 
In  power  reactors  cause  significant  direct 
public  damage  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
exclusion  areas  around  such  Installations." 

The  AEC  guessed  an  explosion  could  wreck 
the  reactor,  a  colossal  piece  of  equipment, 
"constitute  a  real  threat  to  the  life  of  per- 
sonnel," and  result  In  complete  loss  of  the 
whole  expensive  works. 

Then,  the  agency  admitted,  there  could  be 
the  real  danger  to  the  nearby  public — In  one 
case,  the  city  of  Detroit,  only  30  miles  from 
the  Perml  atomic  power  plant  that  went  hay- 
wire because  of  a  small  piece  of  metal  that 
somehow  was  loose  In  Its  guts. 

The  real  threat  to  mankind  In  atomic 
power  Is  the  "Invisible  death"^radlatlon, 
which  could  be — and  has  been — let  loose  by 
"accident."  despite  all  the  vaunted  safe- 
guards and  trained  personnel. 

The  most  widely-known  Incident  was  on 
November  16,  1957,  In  the  huge  atomic  power 
plant  at  Wlndscale,  England.  A  reactor  over- 
heated and  the  uranium  fuel  caught  fire.  It 
smouldered  four  days. 

Vaporized  fission  products,  mainly  radio- 
active Iodine  131,  were  carried  by  the  weather 
over  Europe  (as  far  as  Denmark)  as  well 
as  England.  The  radlo-actlvlty  contami- 
nated 200  square  miles  around  Wind- 
scale,  cows  ate  the  grass,  produced  "hot" 
milk  that  was  consumed  by  children.  Some 
250.000  gallons  of  milk  had  to  be  dumped. 
The  sprawling  Wlndscale  atomic  pwwer 
plant,  the  size  of  a  small  town,  was  so  con- 
taminated with  radioactivity  from  the  acci- 
dent that  It  had  to  be  sealed  off  with  con- 
crete. It  can't  be  torn  down  for  many  years. 
The  Fermi  plant  outside  Detroit  also  may  be 
written  off. 

The  AEC,  a  self-serving  government  agency 
empowered  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  itself 
and  to  answer  Its  own  questions,  once  se- 
lected "many  outstanding  leaders"  In  the 
reactor  and  associated  fields  to  figure  the 
odds  on  a  major  reactor  accident.  The  ques- 
tion, of  course,  was  footless. 

The  hand-picked  "experts"  handed  down 
their  "unanimous  opinion  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  major  reactor  accident  Is  low." 
Trouble  Is,  according  to  scientific  standards, 
"low"  Is  meaningless — but  that  hasn't 
stopped  the  AEC  from  hawking  this  vaguary 
as  something  sanctified. 

".  .  .  no  one  knows  now  or  will  ever 
know,"  the  AEC  admitted,  "the  exact  mag- 
nitude of  this  low  probability  of  a  publicly 
hazardous  reactor  accident." 

Yet  the  $2  billion  agency  gave  atomic 
power  the  Madison  Avenue  sales  treatment 
by  plugging  the  low  accident  risk  until 
now  there  are  16  major  reactors  around  the 
country,  most  of  them  near  big  cities. 

The  AEC  Justifies  the  risks  of  the  atomic 
power  program  on  grounds  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  age  and,  therefore,  we  must  live 
dangerously.  This,  of  course,  fringes  on  the 
edges  of  philosophy  which  some  taxpayers 
might  dispute  In  the  case  of  a  program  that 
may  not  be  worth  the  dangers. 

Leo  Goodman,  a  union  atomic  energy 
advisor  who  has  gathered  a  wealth  of  actual 
material  on  the  subject,  has  compiled  lists 
on  the  risks  already  experienced  In  various 
nuclear  programs.  These  show:  Atomic  re- 
actor accidents,  210;  atomic  facilities,  129; 
accidents   involving   radiation,  968. 

These  date  from  1944  and  the  first  two 
lists  cover  the  world  from  Los  Alamos  to 
Moscow,  Russia.  He  assumes  that  many 
cases  were  covered  up  by  the  various  govern- 
ments involved.  Included  Is  the  US  sub- 
marine. Nautilus,  the  nation's  first  atomic 


craft,  which  reportedly  had  a  reactor  leak 
In  December,  1957,  at  sea. 

Even  without  accidents,  the  risks  of 
atomic  power  plants  cannot  be  glossed 
over.  Every  plant  spews  radioactive  garbage 
with  Its  own  special  kind  of  curse  that  will 
be  suffered  by  mankind  for  untold  ages  to 
come  even  If  all  atomic  production  activities 
were  stopped  Immediately. 

Some  radioactive  residue  Is  released  from 
chimneys.  Some  Is  pumped  Into  the  nearby 
river  used  as  a  source  for  cooling  water.  The 
water  may  be  hot  enough  to  kill  life  In  the 
river.  Again,  there  Is  argument  as  to  how 
much  pollution  an  atomic  power  plant  con- 
tributes to  the  nation's  Increasingly  dirty 
air  and  water.  But  even  these  sources  of 
residue  are  not  yet  proven  as  dangerous  as 
the  unquestionably  deadly  garbage  from  each 
plant. 

The  reactors  must  be  refueled  from  time 
to  time.  The  fuels  rods  removed  produce  the 
highly  radioactive  garbage  which  can  kill 
at  a  distance.  What  to  do  with  It?  This 
Junk  cannot  be  simply  dumped  Into  the 
ocean,  or  sea  life  would  become  con- 
taminated. 

The  US  "solution"  to  this  problem  will 
plague  unborn  generations  to  come.  It's 
processed  by  private  firms,  then  Is  burled 
like  Rover's  meatbone.  The  garbage  is  so 
deadly  it  must  be  handled  by  remote  con- 
trol either  beneath  a  water  shield  or  within 
a  massive  concrete  structure. 

The  killer  garbage,  usually  Jn  liquid  form. 
Is  contained  In  steel  tanks  wrapped  in 
concrete  and  burled  deep  In  the  ground. 
The  federal  government  quickly  washes  Its 
hands  of  responsibility.  For  Instance  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  nuclear  garbage  was 
foisted  on  the  State  of  New  York.  This  means 
"perpetual"  care. 

The  nuclear  garbage  graveyards  cannot 
simply  be  closed  up  and  forgotten.  Science 
still  only  guesses  how  long  the  tanks  will  be 
safe.  What  with  wear  and  tear  and  time 
It's  expected  they  will  have  to  be  replaced 
every  few  decades.  The  exact  time  Is  not 
known.  Nor  can  they  be  left  unguarded. 
This  can  go  on  for  anywhere  from  100  to 
1.000  years. 

This  problem  Is  going  to  multiply  year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade.  If  atomic 
power  plants  keep  a-buUdlng,  with  the  stag- 
gering Implications  for  unborn  future  gen- 
erations. Assuming,  of  course,  that  there  are 
any. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  counteract  the  eCfect  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
employment  of  Communists  in  defense 
facilities.  I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  employment  of  subversives 
in  defense  facilities. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  au- 
thorize Congress  to  "establish  conditions 
of  employment  in  any  facility  which 
Congress  determines  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense." 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
earlier  this  week  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Eugene  Frank 
Robel  declared  unconstitutional  that 
portion  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 


trol Act  of  1950  dealing  with  the  employ- 
ment of  Communists  in  defense  facili- 
ties on  the  grounds  that  the  statute  is 
an  abridgement  of  the  right  of  associa- 
tion protected  by  the  first  amendment. 

After  thorough  study  and  consultation 
during  the  days  following  the  Court's 
decision,  I  have  determined  that  the 
most  practical  means  of  preventing  the 
reoccurence  of  this  situation,  wherein 
the  Supreme  Court  has  virtually  denied 
the  United  States  the  right  to  protect 
itself  from  the  infiltration  of  subversives 
in  our  defense  plants,  is  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  make  the  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  explicit  In  this  area. 

I  do  not  want  to.  in  fact  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience,  introduce  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  present  statute  to 
conform  to  the  Court's  decision. 

Perhaps  later  on  it  will  be  possible  to 
draft  very  tight  legislation  which  would 
stand  up  under  court  tests,  but  in  view 
of  the  vagueness  of  the  Courts  delinea- 
tion of  what  it  will  hold  constitutional  in 
this  area,  attempts  by  Congress  to  re- 
strict the  application  of  the  statute  are  at 
best  "chancy"  and  at  worst  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  country. 

I  feel  that  the  language  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  will  make  it  clear  once 
and  for  all  that  Congress  does  indeed 
have  the  authority  to  establish  these 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  interest 
of  national  security. 

I  am  hopeful  that  favorable  action  in 
the  Congress  will  be  forthcoming  so  that 
the  amendment  can  start  its  rounds  in 
the  various  State  legislatures  in  order 
that  this  dilemma  may  be  resolved  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today: 

H.J.  Res.  964 
Joint   resolution    proposing   an    amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

relating  to  employment  of  subversives  In 

defense  facilities 

Whereas  In  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  Congress  found  that  there 
exists  an  International  Communist  move- 
ment which  by  treachery,  deceit,  espionage, 
and  sabotage  seeks  to  overthrow  existing 
governments;  that  this  movement  operates 
In  the  United  States  through  foreign  domi- 
nated Communlst-actlon  organizations;  that 
these  organizations  are  made  up  of  rigidly 
disciplined  adherents  operating  In  secrecy 
and  employing  espionage  and  sabotage  tac- 
tics In  form  and  manner  evasive  of  existing 
law;  and 

Whereas  Congress  further  found  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  required  the 
exclusion  of  Communlst-actlon  organization 
members  from  employment  In  defense  facili- 
ties and  provided  for  means  of  preventing 
and  punishing  such  action;   and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Eugene  Frank  Robel  has  virtually  destroyed 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
Itself   from  these   activities;    and 

Whereas  the  right  of  association,  a  Judicial 
construction  not  mentioned  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  over- 
riding the  national  security:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
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™rt  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  to  the  States  by  Congress: 

"ARTICLE    

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  first 
article  of  amendment  to  the  ConEtltutlon  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  Constitution.  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  establish  by  law.  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  any  facility  which  Congress 
determines  Is  essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  condi- 
tion that  no  person  shall  be  employed  In  such 
a  facility  who  becomes  or  remains  a  member 
of  any  organization  which  advocates,  advises, 
or  teaches  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  District,  territory,  or 
possession  thereof  (including  any  political 
subdivision  therein)  should  be  overthrown 
or  destroyed  by  force  or  violence.  ' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  joined  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QmLLEN]  today  in  an  attempt  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  employment  of 
Communists  in  defense  facilities.  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of 
subversives  in  defense  facilities. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  Con- 
gress to  "establish  conditions  of  employ- 
ment In  any  facility  which  Congress  de- 
termines Is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense." 

In  view  of  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  Involving  an 
admitted  member  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, I  believe  it  Is  urgent  that  Congress 
adopt  new  legislation  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  the  Court  struck  down. 
And  while  It  may  be  possible  later  to 
draw  up  legislation  which  would  stand  up 
under  court  tests.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  any  watered-down  version  of 
the  present  law  could  also  be  thrown  out 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  while  I  realize  that  amending  the 
Constitution  is  a  long  and  complicated 
process,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  only  .sure 
way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  deci- 
sion which  struck  down  the  portion  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
dealing  with  employment  of  members  of 
Communlst-actlon  groups  In  defense  fa- 
cilities. 

We  now  have  more  than  500,000  men 
of  our  armed  services  engaged  In  a  shoot- 
ing war  with  North  Vietnam  Communists 
supported  openly  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  We  read  and  hear  dally  of 
Communist  boasts  to  drive  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Asia.  We  read  that  Communist 
China  now  has  nuclear  missile  capability 
for  long-range  submarines. 

Oflf  of  our  Florida  coast  we  have  Castro 
who  ojjenly  declares  his  Intention  to  ex- 
port revolution  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

We  have  the  recently  -eturned  Stokely 
Carmlchael  running  at  large  after  visit- 
ing Cuba,  North  Vietnam  and  other  Com- 
munist countries,  and  urging  U.S.  defeat 
in  Vietnam. 

We  have  others  who  have  visited  Com- 
munist countries  and  are  bitter  critics 
of  U.S.  resistance  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors who  now  plan  massive  crusades 
for  more  dl.sobedlence  to  law  and  order. 
They  plan  to  disrupt  our  cities  and  Im- 
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pede  the  conduct  of  our  Government  as 
well  as  the  pursuits  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enough  problems 
at  home  without  the  added  threat  of 
sabotage  in  our  defense  plants.  We  have 
the  Vietnam  extremists  who  stormed  the 
Pentagon  and  exercise  their  arrogance 
In  burning  bookstores,  kidnaping  Navy 
recruiters  and  storming  draft  centers 
with  bottles  of  blood.  They  perform  these 
and  other  criminal  acts  In  the  name  of 
constitutional  rights. 

What  will  keep  these  Communist-In- 
spired peaceniks  from  disrupting  our  de- 
fense plants  from  the  inside  as  they.  In 
fact,  have  already  attempted  to  do  from 
the  outside? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  are  out- 
raged at  this  Supreme  Court  decision,  as 
I  am.  The  following  Is  from  the  front- 
page column  of  Wes  Izzard,  of  the  Ama- 
rlllo,  Tex.,  Daily  News.  December  13, 
1967: 

They    All    Want   To   Do   Something 

(By  Wes  Izzard) 
Outrage  seems  to  be  the  dominant  response 
here  to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Com- 
munists may  not  be  denied  the  right  to  work 
In  U.S.  defense  plans. 

"Why  bother  to  put  a  guard  around  the 
factories,  or  even  lock  them?"  demanded  W. 
C.  Roberts,  the  AmarUlo  lumberman.  "The 
saboteurs  can  get  In  by  Just  asking  for  Jobs." 
George  Pratt,  the  retired  Gulf  Land  man 
here,  who  files  the  Flag  at  his  home  every 
day,  says  he  Is  now  going  to  display  It  up- 
side down. 

"That's  a  distress  signal,"  he  explained. 
"And  If  ever  this  country  was  In  distress.  It 
Is  now." 

From  948  W.  Bonlta,  up  north  of  Thomp- 
son Park,  came  G.  C.  Rainwater,  the  real 
estate  man,  to  deliver  personally  a  letter  to 
the  editor. 

"I  am  stung  and  shocked,"  he  wrote,  at  the 
court's  bold  move  to  "ram  down  American 
throats  the  freedom  of  Communists  to  work 
In  defense  plants." 

The  ruling,  he  said.  Ignores  the  pleadings 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  "legiti- 
mate exercise  of  Congressional  concern  over 
the  danger  of  sabotage  and  espionage,  as  well 
as  the  will  of  the  people." 

Like  most  citizens  who  called  yesterday  in 
protest,  Mr.  Rainwater  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Appealing  to  all  Americans  regardless  of 
party,  he  says  he  has  only  one  purpose — "to 
deal'  Immediately  with  whatever  possible 
forces  can  be  mustered  to  defeat  this  threat." 
He  wants  protesters  to  send  him  their 
names  "to  be  attached  en  masse  to  letters 
to  Bob  Price,  Congressman,  to  start  or  sup- 
port Immediately  whatever  action  Is  required 
to  rectify  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling,  and  to 
investigate  the  motives  of  the  Court,  Itself 
.  .  ."  And  he  adds: 

"I  need  a  thousand  names  now  " 
Frank   Warren,   the   retired   floor  finisher. 
called  to  recommend  the  reading  of  an  article 
in   the  current  U.S.   News  &  World  Report, 
headed,  ".^re  Judges  Remaking  America?" 

"Maybe."    he    suggested     hopefully,    "the 
people  at  long  last  have  had  enough." 
And  so  It  went  all  day  yesterday. 

As  Wes  Izzard  says,  they  all  want  to  do 
something  and  so  do  I. 

The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  today 
Is  at  least  the  first  step  and  will,  I  hope. 
be  acted  upon  promptly  by  the  Congress. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES  AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  rcNlse  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  will 
eliminate  present  distinctions  now  made 
administratively  for  draft  deferment 
purposes  between  students  In  attendance 
at  4-year  colleges  and  students  In  at- 
tendance at  2-year  junior  or  commu- 
nity colleges. 

Clearly  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  education  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  outstanding  growth 
throughout  the  Nation  of  the  2-year  col- 
lege. These  Institutions  now  fulfill  and 
will  continue  in  the  future  to  fulfill  a 
vital  role  In  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunity  beyond  the  high  school.  With 
special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the 
role  of  the  2-year  college  in  meeting  the 
need  for  technicians  and  semlprofes- 
slonal  workers  in  a  changing  world,  it  Ifl 
the  junior  college  and  the  public  com- 
munity college  that  have  emerged  as 
our  most  valuable  resource  fcr  meeting 
our  changing  educational  requirements. 
This  type  of  college  is  leading  the  way 
toward  universal  education  beyond  high 
school  and  may  well  be  democracy's  col- 
lege of  the  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  debate 
on  the  Milltar>'  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967,  Congress  in  no  way  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  treat  the  junior  college  student 
and  other  occupational  college  students 
any  differently  than  4-year  students.  To 
do  so  nullifies  our  many  fine  educational 
programs  recently  enacted. 

We  have  determined  that  it  is  In  the 
national  interest  to  provide  for  student 
deferments  while  higher  educational 
courses  are  being  completed.  There  can 
be  no  justification  for  college  students 
In  occupational  programs  being  treated 
any  differently  from  students  In  other 
programs.  Over  500.000  students  are  to- 
day adversely  affected  and  for  many  of 
these  students  the  2-year  occupational, 
technical  or  business  related  program 
may  be  their  only  chance  for  an  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school.  The  national 
economy  desperately  needs  their  skills 
and  each  individual  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  advance  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability.  The  prompt  passage  of  my  bill 
will  require  that  all  students  be  treated 
alike  and  will  eliminate  present  confu- 
sion and  Inequities  now  present.  There 
Is  no  room  In  America  for  second-class 
citizenship  and  this  is  particularly  true 
where  education  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  J.  W  Cady.  president 
of  Texarkana  Junior  College,  and  Dr. 
Louis  B  Williams,  president  of  Paris 
Junior  College,  two  of  our  fine  junior 
colleges  in  east  Texas  have  cogently 
made  the  case  for  remedial  legl.slatlon 
in  communications  to  me.  which  I  Insert 
in  part  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Dr.  Cad>' stated : 

Texarkana  Junior  College  Is  concerned 
over  the  dUorlmlnatlon  against  Junior  col- 
lege students  as  opposed  to  the  draft  defer- 
ment given  to  senior  college  students  under 
current  regulation.  50%  of  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores   in   the  state  of  Texas   are  en- 
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rolled  In  Junior  colleges.  Students  In  Junior 
colleges  deserve  the  same  draft  deferment 
status  as  senior  college  students. 

Dr.  Williams  stated : 

As  you  know,  the  occupational  programs 
oflered  by  a  junior  college  constitute  col- 
lege level  work  even  If  they  do  not  lead  to  a 
bachelor's  degree.  We  make  no  difference  In 
the  students  at  Paris  Junior  College.  We 
are  offering  excellent  occupational  programs 
preparing  young  people  for  employment  In 
either  one  year  or  two  years  In  place  of 
employment  In  four  years. 

Why  should  a  boy  be  penalized  for  study- 
ing to  be  an  electronic  technician  Instead 
of  an  electronic  engineer?  Both  are  critically 
n*«>>ded  In  our  economy. 

The  answer,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Williams' 
question  is  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction for  selective  service  purposes  be- 
tween 4-year  and  2-year  colleges. 
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THE   90TH   CONGRESS    PROTECTS 
THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  speech  by  the 
President. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS   Mr.  Speaker.  Thurs- 
day mornmg.  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  law  a  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics   Act,   thereby   giving   consumers 
greater  protection  against  the  potential 
hazards  of  flammable  fabrics.  The  action 
was  the  final  step  In  a  process  begun  last 
February    when    the    President    recom- 
mended that  the  original  act  be  broad- 
ened  and   strengthened.    At    that   time, 
the  President  called  upon  the  9Gth  Con- 
gress to  "carry  forward  unflinchingly  in 
the  public  interest"  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  this  Congress  has  re- 
sponded   to    that   challenge.   "Hie   89th 
Congress    was    an    historic    consumer's 
Congress,  passing  legislation  protecting 
constmiers  from  the  supermarket  to  the 
superhighway.    And   the   90th   Congress 
has  built  and  is  still  building  a  new  rec- 
ord of  achievement  In  consumer  protec- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  signing  ceremony 
yesterday,  protection  under  the  law  will 
be  broadened  to  Include  not  only  wear- 
ing apparel,  but  also  Interior  household 
furnishings    The  act  will  be  made  more 
flexible    by    permitting    standards    and 
regulations  to  be  Issued  under  rulemak- 
ing procedures,  rather  than  having  them 
rigidly  fixed  in  the  law.  Standards  and 
regulations  will  be  based  upon  continu- 
ing study  and  research,  and  a  national 
advisory   committee  will   represent   the 
many  Interest  groups  Involved. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance,  and  the  entire 
House  can  take  well-earned  .satisfaction 
from  the  knowledge  that  men,  women, 
and  children  from  this  day  forward  have 
greater  protection  from  flammable 
fabrics  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 
It  Is  probably  Impassible  to  legislate  an 
ab.solutely  safe  world.  But  it  is  within 


the  power  of  reasonable  men  and  women 
to  eliminate  needless  risk  to  our  lives 
and  well-being.  The  bill  signed  into  law 
on  Thursday  of  this  week  by  President 
Johnson  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
responsible  action  in  the  public  interest. 
People  throughout  the  Nation  will  be 
safer  In  their  homes  and  In  their  daily 
lives  because  of  this  legislation.  Achieve- 
ment of  that  result  Is  a  primarj-  objec- 
tive of  public  service,  and  It  is  the  high- 
est reward  for  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Remarks  by  the  President  upon  sign- 
ing the  amendments  to  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  S.  1003,  follow: 
Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Signing 
Amendmejtts  to  the  Flamm.^ble  Fabrics 
Act.  S.  1003,  I>ECEMBER  14.  1967 
Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary  Trowbridge. 
Secretary  Oohen,  Senator  Magnuson,  Chair- 
man Staggers,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

About  a  year  ago,  an  11 -year-old  girl  struck 
a  match — for  no  reason  at  all — Just  the  way 
children  often  do. 

That  match  fell  on  to  her  cotton  blouse. 
That  blouse  burst  Into  flames.  The  child  tried 
to  beat  out  the  flre  herself.  TTien  she 
panicked  and  began  running.  That  Just 
fanned  the  flames. 

Her  mother  chased  after  her  and  wrapped 
her  in  a  towel.  But  the  blouse  still  continued 
to  bum.  Finally,  she  pushed  the  little  girl 
Into  a  shower  to  douse  the  flames. 

The  girl  subsequently  spent  more  than 
nine  weeks  In  the  hospital — six  of  them  In 
the  care  of  plastic  surgeons. 

The  doctors  used  every  miracle  of  medicine 
that  they  could  conceive  of.  Still,  that  little 
gtrl  has  remained  scarred. 

But  the  bums  were  not  the  only  price 
that  she  paid.  Her  mind  was  scarred,  too. 
Now  she  is  under  a  psychiatrist's  care. 

Later,  her  father  had  the  remains  of  the 
blouse  tested.  Siu-ely.  he  thought,  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  legislatures,  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  see  that  we  have  laws  to  protect 
our  little  children  from  themselves  and  from 
causes  like  this. 

But  he  found  that  the  fabric  In  that  blouse 
had  met  all  the  standards  under  that  law — 
that  law  was  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  that 
had  been  passed  14  years  ago. 

But  that  law  14  years  ago  was  not  sufficient 
today.  That  law  has  failed  us  and  failed  that 
little  girl.  She  was  the  victim  of  a  very 
terrible  blow  of  fate.  She  was  the  victim  of 
a  very  Insufficient  law. 

Our  200  million  jjeople  are  victims  In  many 
flelds  today. 

But  I  don't  think  her  case  Is  unique; 

More  than  3,000  other  Americans  die  each 

year  Just  because  their  clothing  catches  flre. 

Tens    of    thousands    stlU    spend    painful 

weeks  In  the  hospital.  They  are  badly  burned 

by  fabrics  that  become  deadly  torches. 

I  am  very  concerned — I  am  not  a  con- 
cerned Democrat  but  a  concerned  Ameri- 
can— but  I  am  very  concerned  with  the  fig- 
ures we  see  appearing  on  the  horizon.  It 
looks  like  our  infant  death  rate  Is  going 
down  and  down.  It  looks  like,  perhaps,  may- 
be— I  don't  want  my  credibility  brought  into 
question — I  Just  can't  be  positive  but  It  looks 
like,  perhaps,  maybe  that  Is  because  of  some 
of  the  leg^lslatlon  that  you  men  and  women 
In  the  Congress  and  In  the  Cabinet  have 
sponsored  to  provide  health  programs  for  our 
new-bom  children. 

It  looks  like  our  death  rate  for  adults  Is 
going  down.  We  cannot  tell.  All  the  figures 
for  the  year  are  not  In. 

But  It  looks  like  a  rather  sizeable  decline 
In  our  death  rate.  That  could  be  because 
Harry  Truman  back  many  years  ago  had 
the   courage,    when    they   called   him   every 


name  except  a  good  milk   cow,  to  propose 

some  health  measures  that  we  got  around 

20  years  later— and  to  do  something  about  It. 

It  may  be  that  an  old  person  lives  longer 

today  because  they  have  hospital  treatment. 

Some  4  million  did  under  Medicare  this  year! 

Some  5  million  had  their  doctors'  bills  paid 

I    had    a    young    lady    who    works    in    the 

White  House,  a  reporter — and  she  had  her 

mother  with  an  incurable  disease.  I  can  see 

It  taking  Its  part  from  her. 

I  wrote  her  a  little  note  and  said,  "Im 
thinking  for  you.  I  am  praying  for  yoii.  And 
I  know  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it— not  now.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  find 
a  cure  for  this.  But  we  are  thinking  of  you. " 
She  wrote  me  back  and  said,  "I  think  there 
Is  one  thing  you  ought  to  know.  You  have 
already  thought  of  me— you  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people — because  I  have  got 
lots  of  things  to  worry  about. 

■But  one  thing  I  am  not  worrying  about 
Is  who  Is  paying  the  doctor  bills.  I  am  not 
worrying  about  who  Is  going  to  pay  the  hos- 
pital bill  because  the  Congress  has  provided 
Medicare. 

"I  have  been  putting  In  through  the 
months — and  that  has  taken  care  of  It.  That 
Is  one  burden  I  don't  have  to  bear." 

So  that  Is  something  I  think — occasionally 
I  make  references,  as  you  may  have  observed, 
to  people  who  vote  against  some  of  the  bills 
that  1  think  are  good  bills.  They  can  have 
equal  time  for  this,  If  they  want  to. 

I  don't  ever  want  to  get  personal.  I  don't 
want  to  get  Into  name-calling  contests.  I 
don't  want  to  say  any  ugly  things  about  In- 
dividuals. But  I  do  about  policies,  about  pro- 
grams and  about  bills. 

I  also  say  very  much  to  the  Irritation  of 
some  of  the  members  of  my  party.  I  say  good 
things  about  the  members  of  the  other 
party— when  there  are  good  things  to  sav.  We 
frequently  have  that  opportunity. 

This  Is  an  Instance  this  morning  because 
there  are  a  great  many  things— practically 
everything  that  Congress  really  does  has 
helped  from  both  sides  to  some  degree. 

So  today,  we  have  come  here — and  we  are 
going  to  strengthen  the  law  that  14  years  has 
proven  Itself  Inadequate.  In  this  new  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  we  are  going  to  give  re- 
newed shields  against  anguish  and  against 
agony. 

This  Is  what  this  bill  does: 
It  says  to  Mr.  Trowbridge  that  he  will  be 
able  to— I  hope  very  promptly— set  modem 
and  effective  safety  standards.  He  will  not 
need  an  act  of  Congress  every  time  a  new 
standard  Is  needed  for  some  fabric  iised  in 
a  blouse,  or  In  a  sweater,  or  In  a  child's  cow- 
boy or  Indian  suit,  I  have  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  put  his  experts  to  work— yesterday— 
in  setting  the  standards  In  anticipation  of 
signing  the  law  today. 

The  law's  coverage  of  clothing  Is  strength- 
ened and  Is  broadened  considerably.  For  the 
first  time,  fabrics  used  In  blankets,  rugs, 
drapes,  and  upholstery  will  come  under  the 
law's  protection.  So  will  hats,  gloves  and 
shoes. 

This  bill  will  better  protect  tis  all  from 
Imported  fabrics  which  do  not  meet  Ameri- 
can safety  standards. 

It  will  give  us  new  power  to  discover  how 
and  why  these  fabrics  burn— how  they  can 
be  made  less  flammable 

This  law  does  not  blacklist  anyone.  It 
won't  put  any  reputable  firm  out  of  business. 
It  will  protect  the  honest  manufacturer  But 
it  win  protect  him  from  unscrupulous  man- 
ufacturers and  unscrupulous  competition. 

Above  all.  it  does  the  one  thing  that  ought 
to  be  the  test  of  every  law:  It  protects  the 
American  people 

Our  1967  countdown  for  consumers  Is 
under  way. 

A  man  was  asking  me  last  night  about  my 
grandfather  and  my  father — and  their  po- 
litical beliefs — and  was  saying,  "Would  you 
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please  point  to  certain  things  that  you  re- 
call and  that  hnpressed  you  which  you  would 
like  to  have  attached  to  their  names?" 

I  tried  to  review  some  of  the  measures :  The 
Blue  Sky  Law  my  father  had  Introduced,  and 
the  Act  to  Save  the  Alamo  from  being  torn 

jlo,(rj; and  some  of  the  little  things  he  told 

me  as  u  boy. 

Some  day  you  folks  are  going  to  be  old 
enough  to  be  grandfathers,  too.  They  are 
going  to  be  asking  you  about  your  grand- 
children; about  what  did  your  grandfather 
do  that  you  would  like  to  have  him  remem- 
bered by. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give 
them  greater  pride  than  to  save  a  little  child 
from  a  burning  blouse,  or  to  save  a  widowed 
mother  from  p.iylng  40  percent  Interest  with- 
out knowing  It,  or  from  saving  some  house- 
wife from  buying  meat  with  worms  In  it. 

Those  are  the  things  that  don't  cost  a  lot 
ol  money — these  consumer  things. 

Betty  Purness'  program  gives  you  more 
for  less  expenditure  than  anything  I  know  of. 

I  am  telling  you,  you  had  better  get  with 
it  because  the  women  In  this  country  are 
going  to  Insist  on  It.  They  are  tired  of  eating 
diseased  meat  and  seeing  their  bable.s  burned 
up  in  blouses — and  having  pipelines  break 
under  their  houses,  in  their  streets  and  across 
the  country — when  It  can  all  be  curbed,  at 
least.  If  not  completely  avoided. 

Our  1967  proposal,  I  believe,  contains  12 
consumer  bills.  You  hear  a  lot  being  said 
about  the  Congress. 

Some  of  our  enemies — and  this  Includes 
men  in  both  parties,  who  ought  to  get  parti- 
san— say  it  is  a  very  bad  Congress.  If  they 
want  to  better  It,  they  can  pass  some  of 
these  12  bills  that  are  up  there. 

We  started  No.  12.  That  was  the  program 
for  the  year.  I  checked  off  No.  12  three 
weeks  ago.  I  signed  the  Product  Safety  Bill. 

Then  I  checked  off  No.  11  last  week.  That 
was  the  Clinical  Laboratories  Bill— part  of 
the  partnership  of  the  health  men. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  check  off  No.  10. 
That  is  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

Tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  check  off  No.  9. 
That  is  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

1  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  Rat 
Bill.  That  has  already  been  taken  care  of. 

That  still  leaves  us  No.  8 — a  Truth-In- 
Lending  Bill.  That  has  passed  the  Senate. 
That  has  passed  certain  steps  in  the  House. 
We  hope  we  can  get  It  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  Is  the  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Bill  that 
has  p.issed  the  Senate  and  Is  pending  In  the 
House. 

That  gets  us  down  to  half  a  dozen  or  less. 
That  Is  almost  half— thnt  Is  half.  A  half  a 
dozen  Is  half  of  a  dozen. 

But  we  Just  have  half  of  the  Session — 
half  of  the  Congress   This  Is  Just  one  session. 

We  hope  the  next  Session  can — elected 
next  year — can  get  those  others  passed. 

Our  society  Is  more  prosperous  and  It  Is 
more  complex  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  has  not  altogether  eliminated  some 
of  these  avoidable  dangers. 

There  are  still  some  petty  deceits  that 
people  normally  practice  In  their  trade.  But 
It  Is  up  to  good  government — and  It  Is  up 
to  our  good  common  sense — to  say  that  we 
must  make  every  effort  that  we  can  that  Is 
legitimate  to  protect  ourselves  from  these 
dangers  and  to  protect  ourselves  from  these 
deceits. 

So  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have  much  left 
to  do.  We  haven't  got  all  of  these  problems 
met  by  a  long  shot.  But  we  are  making 
progress. 

Twelve.  Eleven,  Ten.  Nine.  Eight,  and  we 
will  be  down  to  six — and  that  Is  six  more 
than   we   have   ever   acted   on   heretofore. 

This  Is  a  good  service.  This  helps  to  make 
this  a  good  Congress.  This  shows,  I  think, 
that  they  are  good  men — In  both  good  par- 
ties. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  SHOLTLD 
"ACCENTUATE  THE  POSITI^T:  AND 
ELIMINATE  THE  NEGATIVE"  ON 
AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
to  take  the  advice  of  Johnny  Mercer's 
song,  when  it  talks  about  progress  against 
air  pollution  in  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. The  Public  Health  Sennce  should 
"accentuate  the  positive  and  eliminate 
the  negative." 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  holding 
a  conference,  lasting  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  days,  on  this  subject.  It  has  con- 
cluded— before  the  conference  has 
ended— that  local  governments  here 
are  not  doing  enough  and  that  their 
efforts  are  "doomed." 

I  have  the  impression  that  PHS  offi- 
cials do  not  get  out  of  Washington  often 
enough,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  they 
would  have  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  to  find  a  metropoh- 
tan  area  where  the  local  elected  officials 
have  done  as  much. 

In  this  area,  much  of  the  problem  is  not 
even  the  fault  of  the  local  governments. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  its  poisonous  low-quality 
heating  fuel.  But  now  an  agency  of  that 
Federal  Government,  which  admits  this 
guilt,  says  in  effect:  "We're  continuing 
to  make  your  problem  worse,  but  you're 
not  doing  enough  to  make  it  better." 

This  area  has  a  comprehensive  model 
ordinance  on  air  pollution  control,  devel- 
oped through  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Goverrmients,  and  with 
the  participation  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  It  has  been  enacted  by  two  of  our 
largest  jurisdictioiis.  Montgomerj-  and 
Fairfax  Counties,  and  the  cities  of  Rock- 
ville  and  Falls  Church.  It  is  about  to  be 
enacted  by  Prince  Georges  County.  Ar- 
lington  County   is   expected   to   follow 

shortly. 

As  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion bills  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
can  assure  the  Public  Health  Service  tliat 
the  District,  too,  will  have  a  strong  air 
pollution  bill.  Thus,  In  a  verj-  short  time, 
virtually  the  entire  metropolitan  area 
will  be  protected  under  the  cover  of 
strong,  uniform  air  pollution  laws,  which 
PHS  Itself  helped  prepare. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  addition  to  the 
24-hour-a-day  air  monitoring  operation 
and  the  .scientific  air  pollution  laboratory' 
operated  by  our  local  poveiTiments,  plus 
a  massive  public  education  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Council  of  Governments. 
Only  yesterday,  the  COG  Board  of  Direc- 
tors voted  unanimously  to  seek  estab- 
lishment of  an  Air  Quality  Control  Board 
In  this  region,  with  representation  of  the 
local  governments,  the  Governors  of 
Mar>'land  and  Virginia,  and  the  Federal 
Government 

This  does  not  spell  doom  to  me.  'What 
makes  the  Public  Health  Ser\1ce  think  It 
could  do  as  well? 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  ISTRO- 
DUCES  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which 
will  strengthen  that  act  by  permitting 
States  to  further  utiUze  the  resources 
of  private  vocational  training  Institu- 
tions to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  act. 

As  presently  wTitten.  the  act  requires 
the  States  to  utilize  public  educational 
institutions  almost  exclusively.  Private 
educational  Institutions  are  only  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  vocational 
training  programs  to  an  extremely  lim- 
ited extent.  Private  institutions  can  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  only  when  public  in- 
stitutions are  not  able  to  provide  the 
needed  training  programs. 

This  restriction  uimecessarily  limits 
the  effectiveness  and  scope  of  this  joint 
educational  midertaking  of  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  The  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  will  per- 
mit the  expansion  of  these  much  needed 
programs  by  allowing  States  to  contract 
with  both  profltmaking  and  nonprofit 
private  vocational  training  schools. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  this 
amendment  would  allow  a  wide  range  of 
vocational  training  schools  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  vocational  education 
programs  of  New  York  State.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  present  time  the  highly 
respected  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— a  private,  nonprofit,  4-year  in- 
stitution— participates  in  these  programs 
only  by  training  vocational  education 
teachers  who  will  teach  in  secondary 
schools  and  junior  colleges.  Under  my 
amendment  RIT's  resources  could  be 
employed  by  the  State  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  to  a:d  In  meeting 
its  obligation  to  provide  a  uide  range  of 
vocational  education  opportunities. 

With  the  benefit  of  State  and  Federal 
assistance.  RIT  could  further  expand  its 
evening  course  offerings.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  10,000  students  are  Uklng 
evening  courses  at  the  school.  Most  of 
these  students  are  adults  enrolled  in 
diploma  rather  than  degree  courses  and 
their  program  of  study  is  almost  always 
intended  to  be  of  immediate  benefit  to 
them  in  their  careers  For  instance,  many 
secretaries  are  taking  courses  to  improve 
their  office  skills  and  their  command  of 
the  English  language.  As  a  result  many 
of  these  students  will  eventually  rise  to 
executive  secretarial  positions 

Despite  the  importance  that  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  would 
have  for  schools  such  as  RIT,  It  is  likely 
that  the  many  proprietary  vocational 
schools  would  be  even  more  significantly 
affected  by  it.  The  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  a  private,  prof.tmaking  insti- 
tution, has  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  training  highly  skilled  clerical,  ad- 
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minlstrative,  and  supervisory  employees 
lor  businesses  m  the  Rochester  area. 

Under  pi-esent  law  institutions  such 
as  RBI,  barber  and  beauty  schools, 
schools  training  data  processors,  and 
otiier  institutions  providing  similar 
training  are  not  permitted  to  receive  any 
funds  allocated  to  tlie  States  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  recog- 
nize the  vital  contribution  these  schools 
are  making  to  the  total  vocational  train- 
ing efforts  of  our  Nation  and  permit  the 
States  to  provide  assistance  to  these 
schools  under  the  act. 

I  emphasize  that  under  my  amend- 
ment the  States  are  merely  given  discre- 
tion to  provide  aid  to  these  private  voca- 
tional schools:  They  are  not  required  to 
maiie  payments  to  any  private  schools. 
Further,  tiiis  amendment  will  affect  only 
the  post-high-school  programs  under  the 
act.  Programs  for  secondary  vocational 
education  will  continue  unchanged  un- 
der my  amendment. 

My  amendment  also  reserves  to  the 
States  the  prerogative  of  establishing  the 
quaUncations  for  teachers  in  private 
vocational  training  schools. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  measure  carefully  and  join  me 
in  supporting  this  much  needed  revision 
in  our  national  vocational  training  ef- 
forts. These  programs  would  be  im- 
measurably strengthened  by  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today. 

Such  corporations  as  Graflex  and 
Xerox  have  demonstrated,  through  their 
highly  successful  supervision  of  Job 
Corps  training  centers,  that  even  the  pri- 
vate industrial  sector  of  our  Nation  is 
capable  of  effectively  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  providing  vocational  train- 
ing to  large  numbers  of  pec.ple.  Certain- 
ly this  Nation's  private  vocational 
schools  are  similarly  capable  of  meeting 
this  challenge. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  MAKE  INSURANCE 
AVAIL.ABLE  TO  PROPERTY  OWN- 
ERS IN  RIOT- PRONE  AREAS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  will  stimu- 
late private  iiisurance  companies  to  pro- 
vide— at  reasonable  cost — riot,  Are,  and 
extended  coverage  insurance  to  property 
owners  In  the  riot-prone  areas  of  our 
Nation.  At  present,  iiisurance  Is  simply 
not  available  to  many  property  owners 
in  these  areas.  As  a  result,  they  continue 
in  business  at  the  sufferance  of  Lady 
Luck.  Their  homes  and  businesses,  often 
the  sole  fruits  of  their  lives'  labors, 
would  be  wiped  out  If  they  suffered 
serious  property  loss  as  a  result  of 
fire,  natural  disaster,  riot,  or  any  of 
myriad  other  events. 

A  very  large  number  of  property  own- 
ers in  the  inner  cities  have  elected  not 
to  purchase  Insurance  due  to  the  higher 


premiums  they  have  been  required  to 
pay  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  greater 
risk  of  loss  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Until  quite  recently  the  losses  suffered 
by  these  uninsured  property  owners 
stemmed  almost  universally  from  iso- 
lated events  which  affected  only  one  or 
a  very  few  hidividuals.  When  losses  oc- 
curred, individual  businessmen  were  be- 
set by  personal  tradgedy  but  the  busi- 
ness community  as  a  whole  continued  as 
a  viable  entity.  However,  the  advent  of 
extremely  destructive  and  widespread 
civil  disorders  in  the  last  3  years  has 
dramatically  altered  this  pattern  of 
isolated  losses.  Of  late  entire  neighbor- 
hoods of  uninsured  businessmen  have 
too  often  been  wiped  out  by  riots.  As  a 
result,  the  vitality  and  even  the  very  ex- 
istence of  many  business  and  residential 
neighborhoods  has  been  threatened. 

Both  society  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers have  not  only  a  responsibility  to 
prevent  future  rioting,  looting,  and  civil 
disorders  but  also  a  purely  selfish  interest 
in  mitigating  the  losses  which  stem  from 
such  criminal  actions. 

A  simple  example  will  demonstrate  the 
direct  financial  eain  which  accrues  to 
the  community  if  those  property  owners 
who  suffer  catastrophic  loss  are  enabled 
to  again  become  economically  productive. 
Prior  to  the  destruction  of  their  property, 
businessmen  in  the  riot  area  are  generally 
a  substantial  source  of  revenue  to  all 
levels  of  government.  With  the  loss  of 
their  property  they  frequently  also  lose 
their  primary  source  of  income  and  be- 
come financial  burdens  to  the  govern- 
mental units  they  have  previously 
supported. 

Equally  important,  the  demise  of  these 
businesses  leave  remaining  residents  of 
the  riot-torn  area  without  vital  retail 
outlets  and  it  eliminates  potential 
sources  of  employment  for  neighborhood 
residents.  If  the  integrity  and  vitality 
of  the  neighborhood  is  to  be  preserved 
these  businessmen  must  be  given  suf- 
ficient aid  to  reestablish  themselves  In 
business. 

Until  now  we  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide this  aid  through  disaster  assistance 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately  these  loans  have 
frequently  proven  to  be  too  little  and  too 
late.  After  thoroughly  studying  this  mat- 
ter I  have  concluded  that  the  only  ef- 
fective cour.se  of  action  for  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  subsidize  private  In- 
surers the  extent  that  they  can  offer  riot, 
fire  and  extended  coverage  Insurance,  at 
reasonable  rates,  to  owners  of  both  resi- 
dential and  commercial  property  lo- 
cated in   riot-prone  areas. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  estab- 
lishes the  administrative  machinery  to 
achieve  this  end.  Although  my  bill  shares 
a  common  objective  with  other  riot  in- 
surance proposals  which  have  been  made 
by  some  of  our  colleagues,  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  my  bill  differ  from 
the  others  In  b<.ith  .scope  and  emphasis. 
I  believe  the  unique  features  of  my  bill 
will  minimize  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  propram  and  clearly  delineate  the 
joint  responsibilities  of  the  States,  prop- 
erty owners  and  insurers  in  providing 
comprehensive  Insurance  coverage  for 
riot-prone  areas. 


My  bill  provides  that  if  certain  condi- 
tions are  met,  the  Federal  Government 
will  assist  insurance  companies  in  pay- 
ing the  extraordinary  loss  claims  result- 
ing from  civil  disorder.  To  be  eligible  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  an  insurance 
company  must  agree  to  write  riot,  fire 
and  extended  coverage  insurance  on  any 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial 
property  in  a  designated  area  which 
meets  the  normal  structural  and  physical 
criteria  for  insurability. 

The  insurance  companies,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  insurance  authorities, 
will  be  expected  to  designate  single  or 
multicoimty  regions  within  which  they 
will  provide  these  three  lines  of  insur- 
ance on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  In 
the  event  of  a  civil  disorder  in  the  des- 
ignated area,  each  company  would  be 
expected  to  pay  from  its  own  resources 
claims  totaUng  up  to  125  percent  of  the 
"earned  premiums"  which  the  company's 
riot,  fire  and  extended  coverage  lines 
of  insurance  generated  in  the  defined 
area  during  the  most  recent  calendar 
year.  Any  additional  losses  resulting 
from  the  riot  would  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  order  to  assure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  losses  paid  by  the  insurers, 
all  of  the  companies  which  participate 
in  the  program  would  be  expected  to  join 
hi  a  risk  pool.  Should  a  single  incident 
of  civU  disorder  cause  tlie  losses  of  any 
participating  insurer  to  exceed  125  per- 
cent of  its  earned  premiums,  the  excess 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  other 
members  of  the  pool  until  every  Insurer's 
total  disbursements  equaled  125  percent 
of  its  earned  premiums  from  these  three 
lines  of  Insurance. 

Under  this  formula  it  will  be  possible 
for  insurance  companies  to  recover  a 
portion  of  their  riot-caused  losses  even 
when  the  disorder  occurs  in  a  smaller 
community  of  suburban  area  and  the 
dollar  value  of  the  loss  is  not  great.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  provide  in- 
surers with  an  hicentlve  to  adopt  this 
program  in  the  great  metropolitan  areas, 
my  bill  provides  that  insurance  com- 
panies will  net  be  required  to  absorb 
losses  from  a  single  incident  of  rioting 
in  excess  of  $20,000,000. 

Absent  this  provision,  the  formula  I 
have  just  outlined  would  require  Insurers 
to  bear  losses  of  many  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  should  a  catastrophic  loss  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  Detroit  or  Newark 
tragedies  occur  again.  Thus  this  bLU 
would  provide  insurers  with  a  financial 
incentive  to  offer  these  lines  of  insur- 
ance on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  in 
every  area  of  the  Nation,  including  the 
hearts  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  which  I  have 
submitted  today  possesses  at  least  one 
other  advantage  over  many  of  the  other 
riot  Insurance  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced:  it  minimizes  the  need  for 
elaborate  administrative  machinery  and 
procedures.  The  insurers  who  seek  the 
advantages  of  Federal  assistance  are  re- 
sponsible to  develop  programs  which 
meet  the  criteria  of  this  bill  and  submit 
them  to  the  proper  State  authorities  for 
approval  under  applicable  State  law.  The 
State  authorities,  after  approving  the 
programs,  will  provide  the  Secretary  of 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
copies  of  the  approved  plans  and  subse- 
quent evaluations  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  been  Implemented.  On  the 
basis  of  these  reports  and  his  own  Inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  companies' 
performance,  the  Secretary  will  then  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  requirements 
of  this  bill  have  been  met.  If  they  have, 
the  insurers  will  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  in  accord  with  the  foregoing 
formula  should  rioting  break  out. 

An  essential  element  of  the  program  I 
have  outlined  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
property  owner  to  maintain  his  property 
in  such  a  state  of  repair  and  order  as  to 
meet  the  general  underwriters'  standards 
of  insurability.  Absent  such  maintenance, 
the  property  owner  Is  not  entitled  to 
purchase  these  three  lines  of  insurance 
and  thus  benefit  from  this  alhance  of 
government,  the  Insurance  Industry,  and 
Individual  property  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  does  not  reach  the  root 
of  the  problem.  That  can  only  be  reached 
by  eliminating  social  injustice,  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
and  instilling  in  everj-  American  a  greater 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Unfortunately, 
these  goals  can  only  be  achieved  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
act  to  mitigate  the  Incalculable  human 
and  financial  losses  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  many  thousands  of  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime  and  destructive 
rampages.  My  bill  will  achieve  this  sub- 
sidiary purpose  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  It  carefully. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
THAT  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S 
FISCAL  YEAR  BE  ALTERED  SO  AS 
TO  CONFORM  WITH  CALENDAR 
YEAR 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
recently  some  Federal  Departments  and 
agencies  have  suffered  an  intolerable  fis- 
cal squeeze  because  proper  consideration 
of  budget  requests  takes  more  than  the  5 
or  6  months  which  separate  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  budget  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  on  the  1st  of 
July. 

This  results  in  embarra.ssment  to  the 
Congress,  .since  it  is  widely  reported  that 
appropriations  bills  not  passed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  are  unduly 
delayed.  Thoughtful  people  are  thank- 
ful that  we  in  the  Congress  do  not  rush 
through  consideration  of  spending  bills, 
but  the  Impression  is  nevertheless  created 
that,  somehow.  Congress  is  slow  and  de- 
linquent in  taking  care  of  the  Nation's 
finances. 

A  more  Important  consideration  Is  the 
fact  that  the  administrative  departments 
which  do  not  have  their  appropriations 
by  the  1st  of  July  must  live  on  month 
to  month  continuation  or  supplemental 
legislation  until  the  final  appropriation 


bills  are  passed.  Furthermore  Federal 
employees  are  occasionally  faced  with 
partial  pay  or  payless  paydays  because 
of  the  delay  of  regular  appropriations 
bills. 

This  unfortunate  situation  hampers 
departmental  operation  since  It  delays 
the  initiation  of  new  programs  or 
changes  in  existing  programs.  Such  pro- 
grams are  the  creatures  of  Congress,  so 
the  delays  frustrate  ideas  which  we  in 
Congress  have  decided  should  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  two  important  considera- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker. 

First,  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Congress  devote  sufficient  time  to  appro- 
priation requests  to  insure  that  enough 
money  is  allocated  for  programs,  but  no 
more  money  than  is  necessary.  Given 
the  complex  society  in  which  we  live  to- 
day, and  the  many  demands  upon  our 
resources,  the  consideration  of  requests 
for  funds  is  one  of  our  most  solemn 
duties.  Experience  has  shown  by  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  traditional  time 
between  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budget  request  in  early  January,  and 
July  first,  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  ade- 
quate study  of  the  priorities  of  requests, 
their  essentiality  and  their  ramifications. 

The  second  consideration  concerns  the 
importance  of  providing  administrative 
departments  with  their  appropriations 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  programs 
can  continue  12  months  a  year,  without 
having  to  put  them  in  Umbo  for  2.  3.  or 
4  months  a  year  while  they  exist  on  con- 
tinuing appropriations  at  the  level  of  the 
previous  year. 

Two  alternatives  to  the  present  situa- 
tion; either  Inadequate  con.'^ideration  of 
appropriation  requests,  or  delays  in  pro- 
grams, are  not  acceptable. 

But  there  is  a  sensible  solution,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  propose  that  the  fiscal  year  be 
changed  to  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year.  Under  my  plan,  the  President  would 
continue  to  submit  his  budget  request  at 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year.  But 
it  would  propose  spending  plans  for  his 
departments  beginning  the  following 
January  first. 

Thus,  Congress  would  have  a  full  year 
to  evaluate  the  detailed  and  complex 
components  of  the  requested  budget. 

Experience  has  shown,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  a  realistic  amount  of  time 
to  allow  for  such  an  evaluation.  As  the 
Federal  budget  creeps  ever  higher  year 
after  year,  it  has  become  more  important 
that  we  husband  our  resources,  making 
certain  that  each  dollar  is  spent  wlselj-. 
And  while  we  cherish  frugality,  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  a  growing  urban 
society  do  require  new  and  revised  pro- 
grams of  immense  scope.  The  time  it 
takes  Congress  to  give  its  final  stamp  of 
approval  is  the  time  necessary  to  deter- 
mine how  much  must  be  spent,  and  how 
our  goals  can  be  achieved  with  optimum 
cost.  With  the  budget  well  above  $100 
billion  a  year,  we  dare  not  be  reckless  or 
hasty  in  our  deliberations. 

It  might  be  objected  that  by  alining 
the  fiscal  year  with  the  calendar  year, 
we  would  increase  the  margin  for  error 
in  budget  forecasts  since,  necessarily,  6 
months  would  be  added  to  the  time  be- 


tween departmental  estimates  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fLscal  year.  Under  the 
present  arrangement,  this  would  mean 
tliat  the  time  during  which  the  adminis- 
tration could  appraise  the  adequacy  of 
appropriations  by  reference  to  actual 
operations  would  be  reduced  from  about 
a  half  year  to  nothing. 

This  would  be  a  serious  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  were  no  alternative.  But 
there  is  an  alternative  which  would  not 
only  overcome  that  objection,  but  also 
draw  Congress  more  closely  into  the 
budgetmaking  process. 

I  refer  to  my  proposal  earlier  this  year 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  Public  Management. 

This  Commission  would  be  specificallj 
charged  with  applying  the  '  systems - 
management"  approach  of  large  businesi 
firms  to  the  functions  of  the  FederaJ 
Government. 

This  contiiiumg  examination  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  by  the  Commission 
on  PubUc  Management  would  provide 
Congress  with  current,  reliable  data  on 
which  to  base  such  legislative  Judgments 
as  whether  to  continue,  increase,  de- 
crease, or  change  directions  of  Federal 
programs,  and  determine  program  effec- 
tiveness and  priority. 

Having  such  up-to-date  Information 
available  during  hearings  on  budget  re- 
quests would  involve  Congress  to  a 
greater  and  verj-  desirable  extent  In  the 
budget  making  process. 

Since,  during  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  hearings,  the  operations 
of  particular  departments  would  be  under 
continuous  scrutiny,  my  plan  would  ex- 
tend the  budget  making  process  up  to  the 
time  of  final  votes  by  Congress. 

It  would,  thus,  be  entirely  practical  to 
change  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  the  first  of  Januar>'. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  making 
that  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  by 
establishing  a  Commission  on  Public 
Management : 

First.  Congress  would  have  adequate 
time  to  consider  appropriations; 

Two.  That  consideration  would  be 
more  effective  with  tlie  addition  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  Commission 
Public  Management; 

Three.  Departments  and  agencies 
would  not  have  to  spend  part  of  each 
fiscal  year  wondering  how  much  money 
they  would  finally  receive  for  their  opera- 
tions with  a  surer  basis  for  financial 
planning,  they  could  more  effectively  ad- 
minister their  programs; 

Fourth.  Federal  employees  would  not 
be  subjected  to  partial  pay  or  payless 
paydays  pending  stop-gap  legislation  by 
Congress. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  so  vast.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  best 
management  tools  are  required  to  insure 
optimum  operation.  My  proposals  would 
provide  two  very  necessary  tools. 


ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
JOHN  M    DOAR 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  falls  to  few 
men  that  their  careers  in  the  Federal 
Government  should  represent  the  vindi- 
cation of  some  great  principle  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Such  a  man  is  John  M.  Doar,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

And  the  constitutional  principle  which 
John  Dear's  7  years  of  tireless  effort 
sought  to  vindicate  Is  that  every  person 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  In  every  State  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.  The  career  of  John 
Doar  in  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
devoted  to  the  task  of  securing  for  all  of 
our  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  in  every  State  In  the  Union. 

I  think  that  John  Doar  was  deeply 
motivated  in  his  civil  rights  work  by  the 
need  to  communicate  to  black  America 
a  new  confidence  in  American  institu- 
tions. He  said  recently: 

The  lack  of  confidence  In  American  society 
and  the  bitterness  Is  not  as  bad  among  Ne- 
groes in  the  South  ao  In  the  North.' 

When  speaking  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
journalist,  he  stressed  the  necessity  of 
Instilling  such  confidence. 

He  said: 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  think.  Ne- 
groes are  not  a  monolith  bent  on  destruc- 
tion. They  are  good  citizens.  I  think  If  we 
do  the  things  that  are  fair,  we  can  convince 
the  Negroes  that  this  system  Is  a«  good  for 
them  as  for  anyone.  But  we  have  to  make 
our  words  deeds. 

And  he  added :  t 

Now  I  didn't  say  I'm  optimistic  about  the 
future.  I  didn't  say  I  was  pessimistic,  either. 
I  think  it's  a  time  of  opportunity." 

John  Doar  understands  that  Negroes 
have  too  little  reason  for  confidence  in 
American  institutions.  The  Negro  has 
suffered  for  too  long  the  double  standard 
of  justice  in  the  South.  He  has  suffered 
far  too  long  the  cruelest  discrim- 
ination in  jobs  and  housin,?  in  the 
North.  And  Doar  said  that  he  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
about  the  recent  mayoralty  elections  in 
Gary  and  Cleveland  was  not  only  that 
Negroes  won,  "but,"  as  he  said,  that  "the 
elections  were  fair."  • 

John  Doar's  ability  and  courage  were 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  way 
he  handled  a  potentially  violent  encoun- 
ter between  Negroes  and  police  In  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  several  years  ago.  The  fu- 
neral of  Medgar  Evers.  NAACP  leader  In 
Mississippi,  took  place  in  Jackson  on 
June  15,  1963.  Medgar  Evers  was  shot 
from  an  ambush  by  a  racist  in  a  State 
which  has  been  characterized  by  racial 
brutality  against  Negroes.  After  the  fu- 
neral, several  hundred  Negroes  paraded 
In  the  street.  At  a  certain  moment,  the 
resentment  and  anger  became  too  strong 
to  suppress,  and  some  500  Negroes  turned 
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to  assault  a  police  line  with  rocks  and 
bottles.  One  of  the  oflBcers  declared  that 
he  would  "wipe  them  out."  He  and  the 
other  policemen  made  ready  to  fire  on 
the  crowd. 

At  this  moment,  John  Doar  stepped 
out  in  front  of  the  crowd,  his  hands  up- 
raised, braving  the  rocks  and  bottles. 

He  shouted: 

My  name  Is  John  Doar,  D-O-A-R.  I'm  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  anybody  around 
here  knows  I  stand  for  what  Is  right.  Go 
back,  go  back,  you  can't  win  this  way. 

And  again  he  shouted: 

You  can't  win  In  the  streets.  You  can't  win 

with  bricks  and  bottles. 

Calmed  by  the  reasoning  of  John  Doar, 
the  crowd  dispersed. 

Throughout  his  years  in  the  Justice 
Department,  John  Doar  has  strived  to 
give  to  Negroes  in  the  South  reason  for 
confidence  in  our  political  system. 

Doing  much  of  his  work  in  the  field, 
he  has  traveled  the  back  roads  of  the 
rural  South  In  order  to  gather  evidence 
for  voting  rights  cases,  and  the  evidence 
he  gathered  helped  in  formulating  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

John  Doar  was  one  of  the  Justice 
Department  men  who  escorted  James 
Meredith  when  Meredith  entered  the 
University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  and 
he  confronted  George  Wallace  when  the 
former  Governor  stood  at  the  gymnasium 
door  of  the  University  of  Alabama  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  two  Negro  stu- 
dents— Vivian  Malone  and  James  Hood. 

He  deserves  great  credit  for  the  prose- 
cution of  two  civil  rights  murder  cases. 

Three  men  have  been  accused  of  mur- 
dering Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo,  a  white  civil 
rights  worker  from  Detroit,  during  the 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  in 
1965.  Two  of  these  men — Collie  Wllklns 
and  Eugene  Thomas — were  acquitted  In 
Alabama  State  court  trials.  The  third. 
William  Eaton,  died  before  his  trial  in 
State  court. 

But  John  Doar  went  to  work  with  the 
evidence  and  prosecuted  the  three  Klans- 
men  in  Federal  Court  for  conspiracy  to 
violate  civil  rights.  He  obtained  con- 
victions of  all  three,  who  were  given  the 
maximum  prison  sentence  under  the 
Federal  conspiracy  statute — 10  years. 

And  on  October  20  of  this  year,  Etoar 
obtained  convictions  of  seven  men  for  the 
brutal  murders  of  three  courageous  civil 
rights  workers  who  were  killed  in  Ne- 
shoba County.  Miss..  In  June  of  1964. 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwerner  were  dedicated  to 
helping  others  achieve  equality.  Schwer- 
ner and  Goodman  were  white:  Chaney 
was  Negro.  They  were  brothers  in  a  com- 
mon cause. 

Not  a  single  man  has  been  convicted  in 
Mississippi  State  court  for  these  murders. 

Presenting  evidence  obtained  by  the 
FBI,  Doar  argued  in  Federal  court  that 
the  murders  had  been  planned  by  the 
White  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  As 
a  result  of  John  Doar's  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case,  both  the  imperial  wizard 
of  the  White  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  Samuel  Bowers,  and  a  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  Neshoba  County,  Cecil  Price, 
were  among  thase  convicted.  The  seven 
convicted  men  face  a  maximum  prison 


sentence  of  10  years  for  the  Federal 
crime  of  conspiracy  to  violate  civil  rights. 

These  two  murder  cases,  which  John 
Doar  successfully  prosecuted  in  Federal 
Court,  point  up  sharply  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  provide  adequate  pen- 
alties for  violent  interference  with  the 
exercise  of  Federal  civil  rights.  Members 
of  the  House  confirmed  the  urgent  need 
for  such  legislation  by  passing  H.R.  2516 
on  August  15. 

John  Doar  is  leaving  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  become  executive  director  of 
a  corporation  which  manages  a  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  antipoverty  project  in  one  of 
New  York  City's  Negro  ghettos.  It  is  per- 
haps significant  that  at  this  time  in  our 
country's  history  he  Is  turning  his  atten- 
tion from  the  legal  problems  of  the  Negro 
In  the  South  to  the  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Negro  in  the 
North. 

John  Doar  says  of  himself: 

I'm  a  reformer  at  heart.  I  like  to  run 
against  the  dragon  and  see  If  I  can  help  re- 
move the  corruption  and  the  corrosion  in  the 
system  that  deprives  Negroes  of  a  fair  share 
of  this  society.* 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
many  Members  in  wishing  John  Doar 
success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
dated  December  1.  1967,  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Po,<;t,  dated  Decem- 
ber 2.  1967.  an  article  by  Haynes  John- 
.son  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
dated  December  3,  1967,  and  an  article 
by  Warren  Hoge  from  the  New  York  Post, 
dated  December  9,  1967: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  1.  1967) 
A  Great  PtrsLic   Servant 

The  resignation  of  John  Doar  as  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  la  a  major  loss  to 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  For  more  than 
seven  years,  he  has  been  at  the  center  of  al- 
most every  racial  crisis  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  Involved.  No  man  in 
government  has  been  more  widely  respected, 
by  those  he  fought  as  well  as  by  those  he 
befriended,  than  Mr.  Doar. 

The  stories  out  of  the  South  about  Mr 
Doar's  courage  and  his  Integrity  are  legion. 
Red-necked  sheriffs  in  backwoods  counties 
trembled  and  cursed  when  his  name  was 
mentioned,  but,  nevertheless,  admired  him. 
Negroes  knew  him  as  the  man  from  Washing- 
ton they  could  tru.st  Public  officials  and 
Judges  and  lawyers  knew  that  when  he  said 
something,  he  backed  It  up.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Doar's  finest  moment  was  on  a  summer  after- 
noon In  J.ackson.  Miss.,  when  he  walked  be- 
tween police  lines  and  a  brick  throwing 
crowd,  talked  the  mob  of  Irate  Negroes  Into 
going  home,  and  averted  what  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  bioody  massacre. 

There  have  been  few  public  officials  In  our 
time  who  have  contributed  as  much  as  Mr. 
Doar  to  the  solution  of  the  nation's  most 
difficult  domestic  problem.  And  there  are  few 
men  to  whom  the  Government  owes  more 
than  it  does  to  Mr.  Doar  who  went  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  In  his  own  quiet,  self- 
effacing  way. 

The  selection  by  the  President  of  Stephen 
J.  Pollak  to  replace  Mr.  Doar  Is  a  wise  one. 
Mr.  Pollak's  record  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  as  the  Presidents  adviser  on 
District  of  Columbia  affairs  has  been  excel- 
lent. He  need  set  himself  no  higher  goal 
than   simply   to  continue   the   work   of  the 
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Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  distinguished 
pattern  set  first  by  Burke  Marshall,  and  then 
by  Mr.  Doar. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  December  2,  19871 
To  John  Doar  :  For  Valor  Under  Fire 

In  any  chronicle  of  the  battle  for  equal 
rights  in  the  U.  S.,  the  story  of  John  M.  Doar 
Will  deserve  a  long  chapter.  His  resignation 
this  week  as  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Civil  Rights  Division  represents  a 
large  loss  to  the  country,  but  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant  community 
project  is  a  gain  for  the  city. 

There  Is  apparently  no  mystery  about 
Doar's  retirement;  he  was  in  his  own  words, 
"bone  tired"  and  his  successor — Stephen  J. 
Pollak — Is  reportedly  a  dedicated  man  faith- 
ful to  Doar's  spirit. 

A  Midwestern  Republican,  Doar  Initially 
served  under  Burke  Marshall  during  the  Ken- 
nedy  era  and  became  the  division  chief  In 
April  1965.  Long  before  that  date  he  had 
become  a  familiar  figure  of  courage  In  the 
front-lines  of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  He 
did  not  transmit  communiques  from  a  com- 
fortable command  pK>st  In  Washington; 
where  there  was  trouble  and  danger,  he  was 
tt)ere — from  the  confrontation  at  Oxford. 
Mississippi,  to  the  cries  In  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Doar  carried  the  banner  of  justice  against 
the  forces  of  lawlessness  and  mob  rule,  and 
his  presence  gave  new  heart  and  hope  to 
many  embattled,  oppressed  Americans.  It  was 
flttlng  that  this  phase  of  his  career  recently 
reached  a  victorious  climax  with  his  prosecu- 
tion of  sixteen  men — including  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  a  high-ranking  Klansman — who 
plotted  the  Infamous  killing  of  Andrew  Good- 
man, James  Chaney  and  Nathan  Schwerner. 

There  are  no  Congressional  Medals  of 
Honor  for  such  service.  But  Doar's  perform- 
ances under  flre  have  been  a  continuing  saga 
of  home-front  heroism. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
Dec.  3,  19671 

DoAB  Says  Now  Is  "The  Time  of 

OPPORTt'Nrry" 

( By  Hayn  es  Joh  nson ) 

John  Doar  is  leaving  the  government  the 
way  he  came  In.  quietly  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good-will.  In  this  cynical  city,  that  is  no 
small  accomplishment  for  a  high  government 
official  whose  carrer  has  thrust  him  at  the 
center  of  controversies.  But  then  John  Doar 
always  has  managed  to  bring  off  extraordi- 
nary results  In  the  most  unobstruslve  man- 
ner. 

Others  may  view  the  present  state  of  race 
relations  as  discouraging,  but  the  govern- 
ment's leading  civil  rights  official  character- 
istically takes  the  long  view  and  looks  for 
the  positive  side. 

"This  Is  a  time  of  opportunity  for  the  coun- 
try," he  says.  "Contrary  to  what  some  people 
think.  Negroes  are  not  a  monolith  bent  on 
destruction.  They  are  good  citizens.  I  think 
if  we  do  the  things  that  are  fair,  we  can  con- 
vince the  Negroes  that  this  system  Is  as  good 
for  them  as  for  anyone.  But  we  have  to  make 
our  words  our  deeds. 

"Now  I  dldnt  say  I'm  optimistic  about  the 
future.  I  didn't  say  I  was  pessimistic,  either. 
I  think  It's  a  time  of  opportunity." 

VALTDICTORT    TO    SERVlOt 

Those  words  were.  In  a  sense,  Doar's  vale- 
dictory to  his  service  as  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Division.  Next 
month  Doar  becomes  executive  director  of 
the  corporation  managing  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant project  located  In  New  York  City's 
largest  and  poorest  Negro  ghetto. 

Its  a  big  Job — and  challenge — for  Doar, 
whose  reputation  rests  almost  solely  on  the 
events  of  the  past  seven  years  in  the  Deep 
South.  He  Is  taking  the  Job,  he  says,  with 
the  realization  that  he  Is  not  an  urban  ex- 


pert. Neither  does  he  claim  any  special  In- 
sights into  racial  attitudes  In  the  northern 
cities. 

"The  lack  of  confidence  in  American  so- 
ciety and  the  bitterness  Is  not  as  bad  among 
Negroes  In  the  South  as  In  the  North,"  Doar 
remarks,  "and  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
that.  Some  people  have  thought  the  Negro 
In  the  North  Is  different  than  In  the  South. 
But  I  don't  know.  So  far.  I  have  not  really 
worked  In  that  area  In  the  North.  I  was  in 
Detroit,  as  you  know,  during  the  riots  last 
summer,  and  It  Is  true  that  there  are  some 
different  attitudes  you  encounter,  but  as  to 
why,  I  can't  say." 

ALWAYS     ON     THE     SCENE 

It  was  Inevitable  that  news  of  Etoar's  res- 
ignation coupled  with  the  announcement 
yesterday  afternoon  of  his  forthcoming  move 
to  New  York  would  prompt  talk  about  "the 
end  of  an  era,"  about  the  final  seal  on  the 
glory  days  of  the  Negro  revolution  In  the 
Deep  South.  For  Doar,  more  than  anyone, 
has  personified  the  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Since  1960  Doar  was  always  there — on  the 
Freedom  Rides,  with  James  Meredith  at  Ole 
Miss  and  George  WiUace  at  Tuskeegee,  facing 
the  Klan  In  Bogalusa.  walking  along  the 
Jeff  Davis  Highway  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, or  trying  a  murder  case  In  Missis- 
sippi. 

Perhaps  Doar's  most  memorable  moment 
came  In  1963  In  Jackson,  Kiss.,  after  Medgar 
Evers*  murder.  After  the  funeral  services  a 
screaming  crowd  of  Negroes,  throwing  bot- 
tles and  rocks,  charged  police  lines.  Doar,  In 
shirt  sleeves,  walked  alone  toward  them, 
shouting  over  the  din:  "My  name  Is  John 
Doar.  D-O-A-R.  I'm  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  anybody  around  here  knows 
I  stand  for  what  is  right.  Go  back,  go  back, 
you  can't  win  this  way." 

He  took  bottles  out  of  the  hands  of  some, 
and  finally  convinced  the  rest  to  disperse. 
A  riot  was  averted. 

"It  seemed  to  me  It  was  a  good  thing  to 
stop,  and  I  thought  I  would  try."  he  ex- 
plained at  that  time  to  a  reporter  for  The 
Star  there  were  a  lot  of  kids  there,  good 
kids  Some  of  them  knew  who  I  was  and  I 
thought  they  had  confidence  In  me.  I  thought 
they  would  listen  to  me." 

PRAISE     FOR     COLLEACnES 

Doar.  the  most  modest  and  soft-spoken  of 
men,  would  rather  not  talk  about  these  in- 
cidents. In  reminiscing  about  his  govern- 
ment career,  he  has  nothing  but  praise  and 
kind  words  for  his  associates  and  colleagues. 
He  also  goes  out  of  his  way  to  compliment 
the  people  of  the  South.  The  Mississippi  trial 
which  he  prosecuted  this  fall,  resulting  In 
the  first  conviction  of  Klansmen  by  an  all- 
white  Jury  since  Reconstruction,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  this. 

"The  country,"  he  said,  "was  surprised. 
People  seemed  to  think  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  did  their 
duty.  But  they  were  wrong. 

"I  think  the  same  thing  Is  true  about  the 
attitudes  of  Negroes  In  the  North.  Sure, 
there's  a  lot  of  hoetlllty  toward  whites,  but 
attitudes  are  better  since  Gary  and  Cleve- 
land— and  not  because  Negroes  won  elections 
there,  but  because  the  elections  were  fair." 

Asked  what  he  considered  the  most  Im- 
portant victory  or  achievement  dtirlng  the 
last  seven  years,  Doar  said : 

"I  think  what  stands  out  for  me,  as  It 
stands  out  for  others,  is  getting  to  know  the 
Negro  people.  And  that's  generally  charac- 
teristic of  this  division.  Now  I  don't  mean 
that  we're  Pollyannas  or  anything,  but 
there's  another  side  to  that:  the  fact  that 
we've  been  able  to  function  and  do  our  Job 
and  still  obtain  the  respect  of  most  of  the 
people  in  the  areas  we've  worked,  because 
you  know  how  you've  heard  people  say  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  Is  a  terrible  thing. 


"  'AN    EXTRAORDINARY    GROCT' 

"The  people  that  work  here  "ilke  the  people 
in  the  South  I  like  the  people  In  the  South. 
And  let  me  say  something  about  the  govern- 
ment and  this  department.  I  think  the  De- 
partment Of  Justice  is  a  great  place  and  any 
lawyer  who  has  a  chance  to  work  here  ought 
to  take  it — whether  as  a  young  lawyer,  as  a 
supervisor,  or  as  one  of  the  higher  jobs  I 
think  the  rewards  are  ample.  I  admire  and 
respect  and  will  be  forever  thankful  and  ap- 
I>reclatlve  of  the  work  the  lawyers  in  thU 
division  have  done,  their  creativity,  their 
stlck-to-actlveness.  They're  Just  a  fine  group, 
an  extraordinary  group." 

Saying  that,  he  dwelled  for  a  moment  on 
his  regrets  at  leaving. 

"Its  a  fact  of  life  that  people  come  and 
go,"  he  said.  "I  thought  my  energy  was  down, 
and  It  was  a  good  time  to  move  on  The  At- 
torney General  didn't  want  me  to  go.  He's 
my  friend.  I'm  his  friend.  The  decision  was 
mine.  I  don't  know  how  a  small  town  boy 
from  Wisconsin  Is  going  to  do  In  New  York, 
but  we'll  see." 

Then  he  said,  with  a  somewhat  rueful 
smile : 

"I'm  a  reformer  at  heart.  I  like  to  nin 
against  the  dragon  and  see  If  I  can  help  re- 
move the  corruption  and  the  corrosion  in  the 
system  that  deprives  Negroes  of  a  fair  share 
of  this  society." 

In  his  quiet  style,  John  Doar  was  signal- 
ing that  no  one  Is  going  to  write  de  profun- 
dls  to  his  career  as  he  moves  from  the  areas 
of  the  rural  South  to  the  city  slums. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Dec.  9,  19871 

Man  in  the  News    John  M.  Doar — From  the 

Justice  Department  to  Bedford -STtrrvBSANT 

(By  Warren  Hoge) 

Washington. — Other  opportunities  than 
continuing  to  fight  for  others'  opportunities 
beckoned  when  John  Doar  recently  an- 
nounced he  was  leaving  the  Justice  Dept.'a 
Civil  Rights  Division. 

He  could  have  returned  to  the  thriving  law 
practice  he  left  In  his  brother's  hands  when 
he  came  here  seven  years  ago. 

Riding  the  crest  of  his  remarkable  gov- 
ernment record,  he  could  have  landed  him- 
self a  spot  In  any  number  of  prestigious  law 
firms  In  the  Capital. 

Or.  by  evidencing  any  Interest  at  all  In  the 
attentions  paid  him  by  Wisconsin  party  pro- 
fessionals, he  could  have  had  a  political  go 
In  a  state  whose  governor,  Warren  Knowles, 
Is  an  old  friend  and  former  law  partner. 

Instead,  he  chose  to  become  the  executive 
director  of  the  corporation  managing  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  project  In  Brooklyn. 

The  battle  to  secure  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  has  in  large  part  shifted 
from  the  courtroom  to  the  Job  market  and 
from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban  North. 
That  the  Government's  leading  general  in 
the  rights  campaign  should  move  on  to  the 
new  theater  of  battle  comes  .%  no  Burpr.8e 
to  his  friends  and  associates 

"He's  totally  committed  to  the  cause."  ctne 
former  Justice  official  says  "He's  completely 
wrapped  up  In  it,"  says  another 

"I'm  a  reformer  at  heart,"  Doar  himself  ex- 
plains. "I  like  to  run  against  the  dragon  and 
see  if  I  can  help  remove  the  corruption  and 
the  corrosion  In  the  system  that  deprives  Ne- 
groes of   a  fair  share  of  this  society  " 

The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Renewal  and  Re- 
habilitation Corporation  he'll  be  heading  was 
set  up  by  Sen  Robert  Kennedy  and  is  directed 
by  a  board  of  community  leaders  Financed 
by  a  $7  million  federal  grant  and  a  lesser 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  cor- 
poration is  drawing  up  plans  for  housing, 
health  clinics,  recreation  facilities  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  business  and  industry 

It  was  Sen  Kennedy  who  asked  Doar  to 
accept  the  new  post,  which  Etoar  describee 
as  full-time  and  salaried — but  he  adds  that 
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It  would   be    Inappropriate   to  disclose   the 
salary. 

He  openly  concedes  that  he  Is  no  expert 
on  the  North  or  on  the  frustrations  felt  by 
the  Northern  Negro.  His  experience,  though 
first-hand  and  thorough,  has  been  almost 
entirely  In  the  South. 

"The  lack  of  confidence  In  American  so- 
ciety and  the  bitterness  Is  not  as  bad  among 
Negroes  In  the  South  as  In  the  North."  Doar 
remarks,  "and  I  dont  know  the  answer  to 
that.  Some  people  have  thought  the  Negro 
In  the  North  Is  different  than  In  the  South. 
But  I  dont  know.  So  far,  I  have  not  really 
worked  In  that  area  In  the  North.  I  was 
in  Detroit  during  the  riots  last  summer, 
and  It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  different 
attitudes  you  encounter,  but  as  to  why,  I 
oan't  say." 

If  Dear's  past  p>erfornmnce  Is  a  guide,  he 
Is  apt  to  blitz  Brooklyn  in  an  effort  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions.  A  lawyer  who  de- 
mands of  his  aides  "facts,  facts,  facts"  and 
of  himself  the  knowledge  that  only  on-the- 
scene  Investigation  can  produce,  he  will  fast 
become  a  familiar  figure  In  the  streets  and 
haunts  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

He  moves  so  fast  and  so  often  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  former  aide,  the  Attorney";  Gen- 
eral he  worked  under  used  to  have  trouble 
keeping  contact  with  him  during  crisis  peri- 
ods In  the  South.  One  year  staff  members 
toted  up  his  time  In  Dixie  and  figured  out 
that  he  had  been  there  240  out  of  the  365 
days. 

"John  Doar's  In  Birmingham,"  one  re- 
porter told  others  at  dinner  In  Mississippi 
one  night. 

"No.  he's  In  New  Orleans,"  another  said. 

"No.  I  saw  him  here  In  Jackson,"  a  third 
objected. 

"You're  all  right,"  offered  a  fourth.  "He 
was  In  Birmingham  this  morning,  argued  a 
case  In  New  Orleans  this  afternoon  and  ar- 
rived In  Jackson  tonight." 

John  Doar  began  life  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace.  Bom  In  Minneapolis  on  Dec  3,  1921  he 
grew  up  In  New  Richmond,  Wis..  40  miles 
away. 

He  went  to  Princeton,  interrupted  his 
studies  to  serve  two  years  with  the  Air  Force, 
returned  to  graduate  In  1946.  He  then  went 
to  the  University  of  California  Law  School 
because,  m  he  put  It  then,  "California  la 
where  you  could  make  a  fortune." 

But  after  he  got  his  degree  in  X949.  the 
would  be  fortune  hunter  returned  home  to 
Join  his  ailing  father  In  the  family's  law 
practice.  His  father  died  soon  after  his  re- 
turn, and  for  the  next  ten  years,  Doar  and 
his  wife,  a  pretty  brunette  from  Brlarcllff 
he  had  met  at  Princeton,  led  a  quiet,  small- 
town Midwestern  life. 

John  and  Anne  Doar  now  have  a  daughter 
Gael,  16,  and  three  sons,  Michael,  12.  Robert. 
6.  and  John  Burke,  4,  named  after  Doar's 
predecessor  as  head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Dl- 
vision,  Burke  Marshall.  The  family  has  been 
living  In  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  outside  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  spring  of  1960.  Harold  Tyler,  chief 
civil  rights  attorney  in  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, assembled  a  list  of  young  at- 
torneys from  lawyer  friends  and  professors 
and  began  calling  each  of  them  with  an  offer 
to  become  No.  2  man  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Division.  There  were  no  takers. 

It  was  1960,  Interest  In  civil  rights  did  not 
run  high,  and  few  white  persons  had  made 
the  kind  of  commitment  to  the  cause  that 
the  Job  required.  Then  he  called  John  Doar. 

"I  liked  trial  work,  and  I  knew  this  would 
be  tough  trial  work,"  Doar  recalled  later. 
"Also,  I  had  some  clear  Ideas  about  civil 
rights  in  this  country.  It  Just  appealed  to 
me."  So  he  accepted,  took  a  50  per  cent  cut 
In  salary,  and  moved  his  family  to  Washing- 
ton. 

When  P.obert  P.  Kennedy  became  Attor- 
ney General.  Burke  Marshall  was  appointed 
to    replace    Tyler.    Although    a    Republican. 


December  15,  1967 


December  15,  1967 
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Doar  steyed  on  his  Job  at  Kennedy's  Insist- 
ence when  the  Democrats  came  to  Wash- 
ington. 

A  tall,  lanky  man  with  a  loping  walk  and 
a  ruggedly  handsome  face.  Doar  became  a 
well  known  character  In  the  racial  dramas 
that  began  to  rock  the  nation  In  the  early 
1960s.  He  rode  with  the  Freedom  Riders,  and 
shepherded  James  Meredith  through  his  riot- 
torn  admission  to  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  on  the  scene  during  the  tur- 
moil at  Albany,  Ga..  Tuscaloosa.  Tuskegee 
and  Birmingham.  In  McComb.  Miss.,  and  In 
Jackson,  In  Bogalusa,  Selma  and  Montgom- 
ery. 

In  June.  1963.  he  dramatically  demon- 
strated the  trust  he  had  gained  with  both 
white  and  black  communities  in  the  Missis- 
sippi capital,  then  about  to  explode  with 
tension  after  the  sniper  slaying  of  NACCP 
oSlclal  Medgar  Evers.  When  a  grieving,  re- 
sentful crowd  of  Negroes  started  throwing 
bottles  and  rocks  at  p>ollce  lines.  Doar  walked 
towards  them,  braving  the  missiles,  and 
pleaded  with  them  not  to  "do  what  they 
want  you  to." 

A  solitary  figure  In  shirtsleeves,  he  stood  in 
the  no  man's  land  between  the  two  hostile 
groups  and  single-handedly  restored  order. 

The  Incident  made  headlines,  Doar's  pic- 
ture was  on  the  front  pages,  and  Doar  was 
famous — and   embarrassed. 

Embarrassed  by  the  publicity.  "He  really 
was,"  an  aide  remembers.  "It  appeared  to  be 
so  dramatic  and  he's  not  a  dramatic  person. 
He's  actually  more  impressive  because  he's 
so  quiet  and  understated." 

It's  difficult  to  get  Doar  to  reminisce  about 
these  Incidents.  He  prefers  to  talk  about  the 
work  of  the  division  and  of  his  associates 
within  the  department.  "I  admire  and  respect 
and  will  be  forever  thankful  and  appreciative 
of  the  work  the  lawyers  In  this  division  have 
done,  their  creativity,  their  stlck-to-lt-lve- 
ness,"  he  Interjects.  "They're  Just  a  fine 
group,   an   extraordinary  group." 

For  Doar  at  that  time  things  got  worse  be- 
fore they  got  better. 

Came  the  spring  of  1965  and  he  was  trudg- 
ing through  the  mud  alongside  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway  between  Selma  and  Mont- 
gomery as  Washington's  ambassador  to  the 
participants  in  the  stirring  march  to  the 
Alabama  capital. 

The  night  the  parade  arrived  In  Mont- 
gomery. Doar  relaxed  for  the  first  time  and 
treated  himself  to  a  steak  dinner  with  a 
group  of  reporters  at  the  Elite  (pronounced 
EEE-llght)  Cafe. 

Veteran  newsman  Don  Irwin  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recalls.  "We  all  felt  good  that 
night.  You  could  tell  that  Doar  was  relieved." 
Midway  through  the  meal.  Doar  was  sum- 
moned to  the  phone.  As  he  picked  up  the 
phone  and  listened.  Irwin  remembers,  "he 
Just  seemed  to  wilt." 

The  caller  was  an  FBI  agent.  The 
message  was  that  Mrs.  Viola  Lluzzo  had  been 
gunned  down  as  she  drove  back  to  Selma. 
Doar  quietly  told  the  reporters  the  news  and 
then  left  the  restaurant  to  assist  In  the  pain- 
staking search  for  the  killers. 

He  was  to  win  convictions  of  three  klans- 
men  for  the  murder  and  then  this  past  fall  to 
successfully  prosecute  the  killers  of  three 
young  civil  rlghta  workers  killed  In  1964  In 
Neshoba  County.  Miss.  The  two  cases  repre- 
sented Doar's  proudest  moments  on  the  Job. 
But  perhaps  his  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion was  In  establishing  communication  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites  In  the  South.  There  had 
been  none  before  he  took  office. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  elevated  Doar 
to  the  top  spot  In  the  division  when  Burke 
Marshall  left  to  become  general  counsel  of 
IBM.  Typically,  when  the  announcement  was 
made,  Doar  was  on  his  way  to  Atlanta  on 
civil  rights  work.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  before  returning  to  Wash- 
ington. 


Doar  prizes  the  chance  his  Job  has  given 
him  to  know  Negroes,  and  he  U  not  as  edgj 
about  Negroes'  intentions  as  are  many  other 
whites. 

"This  is  a  time  of  opportunity  for  the 
country."  he  says.  "Contrary  to  what  some 
people  tblnk,  Negroes  are  not  a  monoliUi 
bent  on  destruction.  Tliey  are  good  clilzena. 
I  think  if  we  do  the  things  that  are  fair,  we 
can  convince  the  Negroes  that  this  system  U 
as  good  for  them  as  for  anyone,  but  we  have 
to  make  our  words  our  deeds." 

He  Is  similarly  optimistic  about  the  re- 
sponse of  whites.  When  an  all-white  Jury  in 
Meridian,  Miss,  last  October  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  In  the  trial  of  seven  men  for  the 
murder  of  the  three  rights  workers  In  Ne- 
shoba County,  Doar  was  surprised  at  how 
surprised  everyone  else  was. 

"People  seemed  to  think  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  did  their 
duty.  But  they  were  wrong."  he  said. 

"I  think  the  same  thing  Is  true  about  the 
attitudes  of  Negroes  In  the  North.  Sure, 
there's  a  lot  of  hostility  toward  whites,  but 
attitudes  are  better  since  Gary  and  Cleve- 
land—and not  because  Negroes  won  elec- 
tions there,  but  because  the  elections  were 
fair." 

Friends  and  associates  have  a  difficult  time 
describing  Doar  personally.  "Laconic"  is  the 
word  they  seem  to  agree  on  most.  "Under- 
stated" Is  another. 

Like  Doar.  his  wife  blanches  at  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him.  "He's  Just  a  regu- 
lar guy.  really."  she  pleads.  "Please  dont 
make  too  much  of  all  this,"  she  asked  a  re- 
porter. 

His  quiet  efficient  manner  has  pleased  both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  he  Is  held  In  nn- 
questioning  respect  by  both. 

He  quit  drinking  five  years  ago  to  allow 
himself  more  time  to  read  and  to  be  alert 
throughout  his  marathon  days  on  the  Job. 
To  keep  his  6-foot-2.  185-pound  frame  trim, 
he  swims  and  plays  squash  occasionally  at 
the  Pentagon  Athietlc  Club.  If  he  and  the 
Redskins  happen  to  be  In  town  on  the  same 
autumn  Sunday,  he  takee  his  oldest  son  out 
to  DC.  SUdlum. 

His  wife  thinks  the  move  to  New  York  U 
"wonderful."  but  Doar  himself  Is  more 
guarded.  "I  don't  know  how  a  small-town 
boy  from  Wisconsin  is  going  to  do  in  New 
York,  but  we'll  see." 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tills  point  In  the  Recohd  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  shortly  Issue 
regulations  for  the  new  oil  shale  leasing 
and  exchange.  Federally  owned  lands  ac- 
count for  nearly  80  percent,  or  11  million 
acres,  of  oil-shale-bearing  lands.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  oil  potential  of 
these  lands  accounts  for  more  than  50 
times  the  countr>''s  proven  oil  reserves. 

Any  regulations  for  the  exploitation  of 
this  wealth  must  be  designed  to  guard 
against  windfall  profits  and  Insure  that 
the  development  of  such  resources  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Secretary's  propo.<;e<l 
regulations  are  full  of  loopholes.  They 
are  written  In  such  a  way  that  any  com- 
pany granted  a  research  lease  Is  virtually 
guaranteed  that  this  will  ultimately  be 
converted  into  a  lease  for  commercial 
exploitation. 
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On  October  16.  1967.  I  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  his 
proposed  regulations  to  govern  oil  shale 
leasing  and  land  exchanges  should  not  be 
Issued,  and  I  set  forth  my  views  In  sup- 
port of  my  position. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  which 
Is  in  many  respects  similar  to  S.  2754 
sponsored  by  Senator  Proxmire.  This  bill 
would  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  an  Office  of  Oil  Shale  De- 
velopment. Through  this  office  the  Secre- 
tary would  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
our  oil  shale  resources.  He  would  make  a 
blueprint  of  land-use  to  determine  which 
minerals  found  in  oil  shale  should  be 
given  priority  development.  The  Secre- 
tary would  undertake  an  accelerated 
program  of  clearance  of  title  to  the  lands 
now  In  dispute. 

Further,  my  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  research  to  develop  techniques 
for  the  extraction  of  shale  oil  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  results  of  this  re- 
search be  publicly  available.  Within  5 
years  the  Secretary  Is  to  submit  a  plan 
for  a  full-scale  mining  and  processing 
demonstration  facility.  Finally,  the  Sec- 
retarj'  is  required  within  10  years  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  a  plan  of  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  our  oil  shale  resources. 

This  proposed  legislation  offers  a  ra- 
tional plan  to  develop  this  vital  natural 
resource  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest. 

In  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
my  views  on  the  proposed  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  govern- 
ing oil  shale  leasing  and  land  exchanges, 
which  I  submitted  on  October  16.  1967: 
Virws  or  Congressman  William  F.  Rtan  on 

Proposed  Reoitlations  or  the  Department 

or  THE    Interior    Governing    Oil    Shale 

Leasing  and  Land  Exchanges 

The  proposed  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  leasing  of  shale  oil  re- 
serves Involves  a  basic  question  of  public 
policy:  Who  should  benefit  from  the  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  a  natural  resource 
on  public  lands? 

In  my  opinion  the  propKJsed  regulations 
would  make  that  decision  In  favor  of  pri- 
vate Interests  before  there  Is  sufficient  basis 
of  technological  knowledge.  Clearly,  there  Is 
a  need  to  promote  research,  but  the  effect  of 
the  profKJsed  regulations  would  be  to  vest 
commercial  Interests,  who  would  hold  leases 
for  research  purp)Oses,  with  an  almost  auto- 
matic right  to  future  leases  for  commercial 
exploitation  and  private  profit.  This  decision 
Is  premature. 

Under  the  language  of  Section  3172.2(b) 
("The  Secretary  will  extend  the  term  of  such 
lease") ,  virtually  any  lessee  who  has  devel- 
oped a  workable  method  of  extraction  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  Sec.  3172.3  would  have 
a  right  to  a  commercial  lease  of  up  to  6.120 
acres. 

Since  the  enormous  potential  wealth  Is 
Itself  such  a  great  Incentive,  these  regula- 
tions are  a  grossly  generous  device  for  pro- 
moting research.  Instead  the  government 
should  contract  either  with  universities,  re- 
search institutes,  private  Industry,  or  use 
government  employed  researchers  to  develop 
the  technology  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
commercial  exploitation. 

The  federal  government  should  be  In  pos- 
session of  certain  basic  technological  knowl- 
edge before  It  determines  how  this  public  re- 
source should  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  policy  question  to 
which  I  have  referred,  there  are  a  number  of 
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deficiencies  In  the  proposed  regulations  upon 
which  I  shall  comment  briefly. 

1.  Presumably  an  applicant  would  be  lim- 
ited to  one  lease  of  up  to  5,120  acres.  How- 
ever, the  regulations  do  not.  seem  sufficiently 
clear  to  prevent  a  parent  corporation  from 
applying  for  more  than  one  lease  through  a 
subsidiary,  thus  consolidating  holdings.  See 
Sections  3171.2(c)(4);  3171J2(c)  (7) ;  3171.2 
(c)(ll). 

2.  Section  3171.3(a)  (3)  is  unclear.  How  are 
the  competitive  opportunities  of  smaller 
companies  to  be  enhanced  If  the  extraction 
process  requires  huge  capital  inputs^ 

3.  The  standards  of  Section  3172.3  (ci  are 
vague  with  respect  to  "reasonable  reserves." 
By  what  criteria  Is  the  need  "for  commercial 
production"  determined?  Is  this  based  on 
previous  Investment,  current  Investment, 
profit  maglna? 

4.  It  Is  unclear  whether  Section  3172.3(d) 
entirely  prevents  persons  from  holding  multi- 
ple leases. 

5.  Section  3172.5(b)  and  Section  3172.5(d) 
are  unclear  as  to  the  definition  of  "point  of 
shipment  to  market"  Does  this  mean  the 
refining  market  or  the  commercial  market? 

6.  Section  3172.5(d)  Is  unclear  as  to  the 
definition  of  "mineral  products."  If  this  In- 
cludes other  mineral  products  then  oil,  there 
should  be  different  royalty  schedules  for  dK- 
ferent  products.  Also,  how  Is  Investment  de- 
fined? Does  It  Include  research  investment? 

7.  In  general,  the  royalty  rate  is  too  low, 
especially  In  light  of  the  depletion  allowance, 
this  will  be  accentuated  If  the  current  de- 
pletion allowance  Is  altered  In  favor  of  the 
companies,  which  seems  likely. 

8.  Under  Section  3172.5(e)  twenty  years 
Is  much  too  long  an  interval  for  the  ad- 
justment of  royalties. 

e.  Section  3172.9(d)  provides  only  for  dis- 
closure of  Information  obtained  during  the 
research  term.  There  should  be  disclosure 
provisions  relating  to  the  commercial  leaee 
period  as  well. 

10.  Section  3172.9(d)  lacks  sanction?  for 
disclosures    made   In    violation   of   the   lease. 

11.  3172,9 (e)  applies  only  to  patents  made 
during  the  research  term  of  the  lease.  This 
requirement  should  be  extended  to  Include 
the  commercial  term  as  well.  The  govern- 
ment should  acquire  title  to  all  Inventions 
developed    from    federally    owned    resources. 

12.  Under  43  USC  g  (d).  one  granting  title 
to  land  to  the  United  States  can  retain  title 
to  mineral  rights.  How  does  this  affect  the 
proposed  amendment  on  land  exchanges 
amending  43  CFR  subpart  2244  1-7"'  Will 
a  person  retain  mineral  rights  on  land  ex- 
changed under  the  proposed  amendment 
If  so,  this  may  provide  an  unintended  wind- 
fall. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  federal 
mining  claim  registration  statute  drawn  so 
that  no  claim  or  patent  application  there- 
under Is  valid  without  prior  registration 
with  the  appropriate  federal  apency  The 
burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  applicant 
or  claimant  to  show  the  validity  of  his  claim. 
The  statute  should  provide  that  a  mere  reg- 
istration does  not  validate  a  claim,  but  pro- 
vides only  the  record  of  claim. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted 
that  the  proposed  regulations  to  govern  oil 
shale  leasing  and  land  exchange  should  not 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CONGRESSMAN  WTLLIAM  F.  RYAN 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  mj'  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
tinuing the  address  I  made  on  Decem- 
ber 15  under  a  special  order  concerning 
the  Nation's  space  program. 

In  our  overriding  concern  for  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
providing  for  the  needs  of  our  citizens, 
liberals  frequently  disregard  the  impor- 
tance, the  implications,  and  the  rxsle  of 
technology  in  our  society,  losing  sight  of 
the  technological  base  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  social  and  economic  capa- 
bility and  progress  rests.  At  the  same 
time"  liberals  seldom  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  competition  for  public  funds  in 
which  major  technology  developments 
almost  always  win  over  social  programs. 
We  cannot  change  or  influence  this  al- 
most inevitable  pattern  by  ignoring  the 
facts  or  ignoring  technology.  It  i?  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  anyone  that  domestic 
needs  are  equally  or  more  Important  than 
the  space  program,  for  example,  if  we 
do  not  first  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  space  program. 

Since  I  believe  that  social  prc^rams 
deserv'e  a  higher  priority  than  they  re- 
ceive today:  since  I  believe  that  most  of 
our  technical  programs  are  wastefuUy 
administered,  overfunded,  and  tend  to 
substitute  their  own  interests  for  the  na- 
tional interest :  since  I  believe  that  good 
and  advancing  technology  Is  \ital  to  our 
Nation  and  that  poorly  run  technical 
programs  not  only  cost  more  than  effi- 
cient ones  but  also  tend  to  lower  national 
standards  for  progress  in  all  areas,  I 
have  felt  a  responsibility  to  become  more 
deeply  involved  with  the  question  of  re- 
search and  development^ — and  in  partic- 
ular the  space  program — its  role.  Its 
management,  and  its  cost  to  society. 

During  this  budget-cutting  year,  when 
vital  domestic  programs  were  being 
severely  cut  back,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
I  turned  with  greater  attention  than  ever 
before  toward  the  space  program  to  ex- 
amine Its  Importance  and  its  place  in 
our  national  priorities.  As  long  as  public 
funds  are  spent  on  this  progrtim.  they 
should  be  well  spent^ — so  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  may  receive  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  from  their  Investment. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  Nation  must  have 
an  excellent  program  which  produces 
first-quality  hardware.  What  is  more, 
only  if  we  appreciate  the  benefits  of  this 
program,  can  we  accurately  define  their 
limits.  Without  such  definition  of  limits, 
no  objective  and  persuasive  argument 
may  be  made  about  national  priorities 
and  the  relative  value  of  competing  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  end  of  this  confused  congres- 
sional year.  I  can  say  at  least  that  the 
space  budget  is  no  longer  sacrosanct:  a 
reorientation  of  liberal  attitudes  is  be- 
ginning: and  Congress  has  been  moved  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  rational  and 
moderate  approach  toward  the  Nation's 
most  ambitious  and  costly  technological 
program. 

FAILmiE     OF    TUB     COMMrlTEES     TO     EKPORT 

Although  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  concluded  Its 
hearings  on  the  Apollo  disaster  on  May 
10 — some  7  months  ago — it  has  not  yet 
managed  to  publish  a  report  on  those 
hearings  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 
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The  same  Is  true  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee which  concluded  hearings  on  May  9. 
The  reason  for  this  can  only  be  a  re- 
luctance to  face  some  unpleasant  truths 
and  to  ask  some  hard  questions  that  need 
to  be  asked.  I  feel  that  people  should  be 
Informed  about  the  meaning  and  results 
of  those  hearings  concerning  our  $25 
billion  Apollo  moon  program,  so  I  have 
prepared  my  own  report.  Since  this  is 
not  an  oflBcial  committee  report,  and  Is 
therefore  directed  to  my  own  constitu- 
ents. I  will  discuss  but  not  limit  myself 
to  the  Apollo  hearings. 

A  much  more  extensive  effort  Is  needed 
to  even  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
of  the  Apollo  disaster.  One  Congressman 
does  not  have  the  facilities  to  undertake 
the  task  of  reporting  in  full.  A  committee 
Is  both  better  equipped  .nd  expected  to 
fulfill  this  responslbilit.y.  My  statement 
should  have  constituted  additional  views 
to  a  committee  report  and  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  thorough  accounting.  My 
hope,  then,  Is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
larger  issues  which  were  revealed  by  the 
Apollo  hearings  and  to  clarify  some  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us  in  our 
space  program  and  its  relationship  to  our 
national  goals. 

APOLLO  AND  THE  SITTJATION  IN  BRIEF 

In  addition  to  the  more  important 
questions  of  national  priorities  and  tech- 
nology's value  to  the  Nation,  the  space 
program  is  for  most  of  us  a  fascinating 
venture.  It  symbolizes  America's  remark- 
able technological  progress  and  poten- 
tial. At  the  same  time  its  administration 
Illustrates  some  of  the  more  serious  prob- 
lems of  bureaucracy  and  demonstrates 
how  a  policy  of  secrecy  can  be  harmful 
even  in  a  technical  program.  The  space 
agency— NASA— has  brought  both  pride 
and  distress  to  America  through  its  tech- 
nical successes  and  its  serious  errors  and 
unsolved  management  problems.  The 
question  tha'-  Congress  has  largely 
evaded  is  whether  to  tackle  those  prob- 
lems sensibly  by  facing  them  head  on. 
or  whether  to  cover  them  up  and  rush 
headlong  in  a  continuing  race  in  space 
with  the  Russians — whatever  the  cost 
and  whatever  the  dangers. 

NASA  for  a  long  time  maintained  a 
public  image  of  openness  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  It  was  NASA's  policy  to 
televise  the  breathtaking  manned  space 
launches,  and  it  was  our  good  fortune 
that  in  spite  of  various  hardware 
failures  and  technical  problems  no  ma- 
jor disasters  occurred  which  involved 
human  life.  On  January  27  of  this  year 
disaster  struck — taking  the  lives  of 
three  astronauts — when  the  Apollo  cap- 
sule burst  into  flame  during  a  routine 
ground  test  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

In  the  congressional  hearings  that  fol- 
lowed, for  the  first  time  the  scope  of 
NASA's  management  problems  began  to 
imfold,  and  Congress  learned  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  information  being 
withheld.  NASA,  of  course,  Is  performing 
fantastic  engineering  feats  for  which 
there  Is  no  precedent.  It  Is  Inevitable  that 
it  should  face  great  difficulties  and  have 
to  learn  through  trial  and  error — failure 
and  success.  It  is  further  true  that  NASA 
grew  .so  rapidly  that  It  was  not  able  to 
properly  organize  its  management.  With- 
out   an    objective    acknowledgment    of 


these  facts,  it  is  difficult  for  serious  and 
complex  problems  to  be  approached  and 
solved. 

If  NASA  was  to  disclose  to  Congress 
the  full  range  of  its  problems,  Its  record 
of  successful  undertakings  would  speak 
eloquently  for  itself.  It  Is  simply  un- 
fortimate  that  NASA's  policy  of  with- 
holding Information  turns  every  dis- 
covery of  trouble  into  a  revelation  and  a 
scandalous  newspaper  headline.  But  It 
Is  inexcusable  that  Congress,  which  must 
make  vast  financial  commitments  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  should  be 
kept  In  the  dark. 

MY    TWO    OBJECTIVES 

This  year  I  have  devoted  considerable 
effort  to  the  space  program  In  order  to 
further  two  objectives:  first,  to  bring 
NASA's  budget  and  ambitions  into  closer 
line  with  the  Interests  of  the  Nation,  and 
second,  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  space  program  through  constructive 
criticism. 

(A)    NASA's  PLANS  AND  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  NATION 

My  first  point  has  been  seeking  har- 
mony between  NASA's  plans  and  the 
needs  and  desires  of  Americans.  I  think 
that  the  future  of  the  space  program  it- 
self will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  quest. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  home  to 
us  with  special  force  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  finite.  NASA's  budget  is  also 
finite.  What  might  be  desirable,  viewed 
alone  by  our  space  planners,  may  lose 
its  urgency  when  balanced  with  the  total 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Recent  events  have 
called  our  judgment  of  national  priorities 
very  much  into  question,  and  fiscal  pres- 
sures this  year  especially  have  forced  us 
to  seek  answers  to  that  question.  The 
space  agency  may  ultimately  lose  support 
if  it  is  overambitious.  The  public  has 
already  begun  to  view  NASA's  ambitions 
as  greater  than  the  public  interest.  Re- 
cent polls  show  that  the  public  finds  the 
space  program  Impressive  but  overcostly 
and  is  not  certain  about  the  desirability 
of  proceeding  or  spending  money  in  space 
at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  that  Amer- 
icans today  would  as.sent  to  a  program 
costing  perhaps  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  place  a  man  on  the  planet 
Mars,  as  NASA  is  hoping  to  do  through 
development  of  the  NER'VA  II  nuclear 
engine.  I  areued  repeatedly,  both  In  com- 
mittee budget  hearings  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  against  development  of 
flight  hardware  for  this  project.  At  first 
my  amendment  was  voted  down.  But 
Congress  finally  deleted  those  funds  from 
NASA's  fiscal  year  1968  appropriation. 
However,  although  the  funds  were  finally 
denied.  NASA  had  Initially  received  an 
authorization  for  NERVA  II  flight  hard- 
ware, and  when  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
formed two  recent  space  feats,  many 
Members  of  Congress  predictably  rushed 
to  suggest  that  NASA  return  to  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  resubmit  re- 
quests for  funds  to  go  ahead  with  this 
program. 

On  August  15.  NASA  Administrator. 
James  E.  Webb,  testified  before  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee : 

After  we  have  made  the  lunar  landing  we 
believe  It  would  be  wise  to  keep  the  budget 
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approximately  .  .  .  where  It  la  now  or  even 
going  up  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

I  do  not  agree  that  this  is  wise.  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  will  tolerate  a  plan  for 
escalating  costs — or  even  the  deliberate 
iiitentlon  to  sustain  them — without  re- 
sentment until  such  time  as  greater  funds 
are  available  for  urgent  domestic  needs. 

Part  of  NASA's  present  diflicuUles  are 
related  to  an  overambitious  and  over- 
optimistic  attitude  in  projecting  new 
plans,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  meet- 
ing self-imposed  deadlines  than  on  sound 
and  deliberate  progress.  While  optimism 
Is  always  gratifying.  It  Is  no  substitute 
for  rational  planning.  Since  NASA  is  al- 
ready having  great  difficulty  managing 
Its  enormous  tasks.  If  the  Agency's  am- 
bitions grow  unchecked,  they  may  in  the 
end  be  self-defeating  and  bring  about  a 
serious  collapse  of  the  program.  Needless 
to  say,  such  a  collapse  would  not  only 
be  a  great  loss,  it  would  cost  the  public 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

NASA  uses  the  space  race  to  create  its 
deadlines  and  inflate  its  ambitions.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  insufficient  at- 
tention to  the  idea  of  International  shar- 
ing of  the  costs  and  burdens  of  space 
exploration.  On  November  10  I  urged  the 
President  to  determine  that  the  space 
race  be  ended  and  that  greater  efforts 
be  made  to  initiate  substantial  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  I  believe  the  public 
awaits  those  efforts. 

(B)     BUILDING    A    BETTER    PROGRAM 

My  second  aim  has  been  to  seek  Im- 
proved management.  I  have  made  a  .series 
of  detailed  proposals  to  improve  NASA's 
budget  and  management  procedures  and 
have  been  critical  when  NASA's  policies 
were  ill  advised.  I  recommended  to  the 
Administrator  of  NASA,  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  NASA's  fu- 
ture budget  submissions  be  altered  so 
that  they  become  program  oriented.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
know  the  actual  cost  of  a  program.  The 
Budget  Director  replied  in  effect  that 
such  a  request  to  NASA  would  have  to 
be  made  by  Congress.  Yet  Congress  Is  not 
likely  to  request  such  a  change  In  pro- 
cedure unless  the  public  shows  Interest 
and  demands  that  knowledge  of  true 
costs  which  NASA's  budget  presentations 
now  ob.scure. 

GUIDANCE    ntOM    THE    NATION 

My  efforts  to  raise  the  larger  issues 
concerning  NASA  management  and  can- 
dor during  the  Apollo  hearings  drew  a 
response  from  technical  and  lay  people 
throughout  the  country.  I  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  documents,  and  personal 
commentaries  which  lent  substance  to 
my  intuitions  about  the  extent  of  NASA's 
Internal  problems  and  to  my  sense  of  the 
public  view.  Not  one  communication  op- 
posed further  investigation  or  criticized 
the  pressure  that  I  put  on  NASA.  On  the 
contrary,  people  were  uniformly  grateful 
to  learn  a  portion  of  the  truth  and  urged 
that  a  much  n^ore  sweeping  investigation 
be  made.  Most  striking  was  the  approval 
not  only  of  those  who  question  the  need 
for  an  extensive  space  program  at  this 
time — but  of  those  who  strongly  favor  a 
vigorous  program  and  care  most  about 
its  ultimate  success.  Particularly  dlsturb- 
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Ing  was  the  number  of  technicians  work- 
ing in  the  space  program  itself  who  were 
grateful  that  some  painful  revelations 
had  begun,  and  hoped  that  this  might 
lead  to  re-evaluation  and  real  Improve- 
ment in  program  management  and  qual- 
ity. I  learned  a  great  deal  from  their 
guidance. 

Here  I  face  great  dlflQculty  in  formulat- 
ing what  I  may  relate  publicly.  Almost  all 
of  the  knowledgeable  statements  and 
documents  that  I  received  were  proffered 
in  complete  confidence — for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  Informing  me  about  a  crisis  sit- 
uation and  encouraging  me  to  press  for 
further  investigation.  Fear  of  reprisals 
kept  the  persons  involved  from  making 
public  statements  and  identifying  them- 
selves. Typical  of  this  fear  was  that  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  from  an  experienced 
high-level  employee  at  a  major  NASA 
center  who  wrote: 

I  have  to  be  careful  what  I  send.  NASA 
would  fire  me  for  writing  you  If  they  could 
prove  It.  ThlB  la  one  reaaon  Oongress  will  not 
get  much  Information  on  NASA  manage- 
ment. 

This  possibility  of  jeopardy  to  Induid- 
uals  prevents  me  from  stating  directly 
some  of  the  disturbing  facts  which  were 
brought  to  my  attention  or  to  specify 
the  sources  from  which  they  came.  I  will, 
therefore,  attempt  to  pro\lde  only  a 
sense  of  what  was  communicat.ed  to  me 
by  listing  a  small  number  of  possible 
quotes  and  comments. 

CXDMMENTS    FROM    WITHIN    THE    SPACE 
PROGRAM 

A  managerial  employee  of  many  years 
experience  was  demoted  by  NASA  on 
grounds  of  Insubordination  following  his 
criticism  of  a  contractor's  performance. 
The  employee  wrote: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  communi- 
cate to  you  .  .  .  problems  of  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency and  mismanagement  In  the  Apollo 
Space  Program  .  .  .  (I )  am  unable  to  accept 
complacently  practices  at  .  .  .  (the  NASA 
Installation)  which  I  believe  to  be  contrary 
to  the  best  Interest  of  the  Space  Program  and 
the  nation. 

An  ex-North  American  Aviation  em- 
ployee wrote  of  his  action  of  some  years 
ago: 

I  directed  a  letter  to  ...  (various  top 
officials  of)  NAA.  advising  them  that  .  .  . 
testing  and  evaluation  procedures  being  au- 
thorized by  S&ID  were  not  following  the 
recommendations  of  leading  authorities  .  .  . 
NAA  management  refused  to  consider  my  re- 
quest and  terminated  my  employment  on 
grounds  of  Insubordination. 

An  employee  was  fired  after  2  years 
with  North  American.  He  explained  that 
he  was  responsible  for  quality  control 
and  said : 

I  made  strong  attempts  to  halt  and  correct 
the  high  percentage  of  faulty  parts. 

Eventually,  an  official  of  North  American 
gave  me  notice  of  termination  for  "violation 
of  company  policy." 

Two  ex-North  American  employees 
wrote: 

We  worked  for  2  years  as  Quality  Engi- 
neers .  .  .  We  voluntarily  terminated  our 
employment  because  we  did  not  feel  Manage- 
ment and  Supervision  would  allow  us  to 
perform  a  quality  job      .  . 

A  copy   of  a  letter  to  an   Important 


NASA  official   contained  many   pointed 
conmients.  Among  them : 

During  my  employment  with  NASA  .  .  . 
unsatisfactory  conditions  were  brought  to 
my  attention  and  an  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain necessary  corrections  without  success 
.  .  .  the  attached  supporting  documents  show 
serious  deficiencies  which.  If  not  corrected, 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  failures  on  the 
ground  and  (In)  outer  space  missions,  hav- 
ing disastrous  consequences. 

A  NASA  section  manager  spoke  of  his 
immediate  superior's  refusal  to  accept 
and  transmit  documents  detailing  weak- 
nesses in  safety  procedures  He  said  of 
this: 

I  can  only  Interpret  his  refusal  as  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  Apollo-related  vital  Infor- 
mation from  reaching  NASA,  and  Apollo,  up- 
per management. 

The  president  of  a  company  that  per- 
formed certain  serxices  in  connection 
with  the  Apollo  program  recounted  how 
his  company  had  been  in  possession  of 
detrimental  information  concerning  the 
performance  of  North  American's  space- 
craft. He  explained  how  the  information 
was  suppressed  until  NASA's  original  re- 
quirements were  lessened  and  the  unsat- 
isfactory report  was  "no  longer  relevant." 

A  man  employed  at  a  major  NASA  cen- 
ter for  3  years  wrote: 

(NASA  Is)  not  likely  to  permit  the  public 
to  glimpse  the  true  state  of  affairs  In  Wash- 
ington, Houston,  Cocoa,  Kennedy  or  the  cls- 
lunar  lacuna  . . . 

The  president  of  a  company  under 
contract  to  NASA  told  of  the  "shambles" 
at  a  NASA  center  concerning  the  award- 
ing of  contracts.  Giving  the  particular 
example  of  an  award  to  "one  of  the  worst 
contractors  there."  he  said  that  in  his 
opinion  "NASA  couldn't  afford  to  have 
any  other  contractor  come  down  here 
and  take  a  look  at  what's  going  on." 

An  employee  memo  of  some  years  ago 
was  brushed  aside  by  officials  at  a  NASA 
center.  It  outlined  problems  of  duplica- 
tion of  work,  excessive  costs,  lack  of 
inspection,  failure  to  monitor  contrac- 
tors and  inexperienced  workmen.  The 
memo  concluded; 

Under  strict  NASA  monitoring  and  Inspec- 
tion It  could  save  the  Government  several 
mUUons  of  dollars  per  year.  This  could  In- 
crease a  lot  with  (saving  us  also)  a  cable 
failure,  and  loss  of  missile  and  possible 
human  life. 

An  engineer  working  on  the  Lunar 

Module  at  Grumman  Aviation  said  he 
was  worried  about  the  program.  As  an 
example  he  cited  the  use  of  "off-the- 
shelf  equipment"  which  had  become  ob- 
solete. He  explained  that — 

There  Is  no  review  process  with  regard 
to  equipment  originally  off-the-shelf  which 
has  been  outmoded  and  was  really  not  satis- 
factory to  start  with  .  .  .  The  way  In  which 
the  decisions  are  made  and  the  decisions  to 
use  things  off-the-shelf  are  rather  horrify- 
ing. 

A  Bendix  Corp.  employee  in  a  respon- 
sible position  concerning  space  program 
safety  hazards  predicted  future  disasters 
with  the  Saturn  rocket  program  and 
doubted  that  the  astronauts  can  be  safely 
returned  from  the  moon  should  they  be 
fortunate  enough  to  arrive  safely  there. 
During    the   conversation   he   explained 


that  personnel,  responsibilities  and  con- 
tracts are  shifted  around  so  that  "no- 
body knows  what  he's  doing'— records 
of  hazardous  Incidents  are  "destroyed  or 
taken  out  of  the  files"  and  excess  per- 
sonnel are  "asleep  on  the  job."  He  said 
In  conclusion : 

NASA  is  aware  of  all  this.  They  just  don't 
know  how  to  run  such  a  big  program  .  .  . 
No  matter  what  contractor  they  would  have 
It  would  be  the  same  result. 

A  former  NASA  Section  Head  said  he 
was  not  surprised  at  the  Apollo  tragedy. 
He  stated: 

Begardleas  of  what  steps  may  be  taken 
by  the  present  NASA  organlzaUon,  (I  pre- 
dict) further  tragedies  In  connection  with 
Apollo,  with  the  eventual  probable  coUapee 
of  the  Apollo  program  as  we  know  it  today. 

A  1966  note  from  a  NASA  Quality  Di- 
rector to  Dr.  von  Braun  discussed  the  In- 
vestigation of  a  recurring  problem  of 
RCA  computer  failures  in  the  Saturn 
rocket  program.  It  said : 

Qualification  testing  of  the  board  assem- 
bly .  .  .  was  not  performed  by  R.C-A..  prior 
to  production  ...  If  this  protection  had  been 
applied,  there  would  be  no  major  problem 
today. 

An  internal  NASA  memorandum  dated 
in  1966  reported  on  a  Quality  Control  in- 
vestigation at  the  facilities  of  two 
Saturn  contractors — Electronic  Com- 
munication, Inc.  and  the  Martin  Co.  It 
said: 

Support  presently  provided  Is  inadequate 
to  assure  acquisition  of  acceptable  quality 
manufactured  hardware. 

After  listing  several  examples  of  poor 
workmanship  and  failure  to  follow  prop- 
er procedures,  the  report  concluded: 

Closer  surveillance  must  be  maintained 
over  these  contractors  ...  in  order  to  assure 
fiight  worthiness  of  these  mission  critical, 
complex  articles. 

A  NASA  QC  I  Quality  Control)  Un- 
satlsfactorj-  Condition  Report  referred  to 
the  building  used  to  check  and  operate 
GSE — ground  support  equipment — for 
Gemini  spacecraft  operations.  The  re- 
port, dated  May  18,  1966,  included  the 
following  headings : 

Item  name — Cn-ogenlc  building  «1  .  .  . 
Crlticallty  Code — lA&iOT  .  .  .  Reason  for  re- 
port— Quality  problem  .  .  Probable  cause: 
Poor  workmanship  and  shop  practices  used 
by  Bendix,  supptort  contractor,  and  very  little 
or  no  Bendix  QC  support 

An  official  NASA  quality  review  doc- 
imient  ol  some  time  ago  was  sent  which 
included  these  comments: 

NAA  and  Grumman  do  not  have  a  Qualifi- 
cation Test  Plan  for  GSE  (Ground  Support 
Equipment)  .  .  .  reliability  of  all  GSE  Is 
very  low  .  .  .  GSE  Is  purchased  through  MSC 
(Manned  Spacecraft  Center),  Houston,  with- 
out proper  Input  from  Engineering  to  the 
concerned  Contracting  Officer  ,  ,  .  This  has 
resulted  In  .  ,  .  rejecting  approximately  $8 
million  of  approximately  $12  million  of  GSE 
submitted. 

Later  the  document  said: 
Unit   End-Item    Specifications    are    being 
written  by  NAA  after  unit  Is  manufactured. 

In  reference  to  reducing  standards 
when  acceptance  tests  are  unsuccessful, 
the  document  continued : 

In  many  cases  the  original  design  Intent  Is 
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compromlaed  In  favor  of  schedole  require- 
ments. 

Here  we  have  a  small  sampling  of 
opinion  and  program  ratings  from  inside 
the  space  program.  It  is  sad  to  note  that 
employees  are  discouraged  and  fearful, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  program 
as  a  whole.  Contractors  are  skeptical  of 
NASA's  management  and  ofiBcials  of 
NASA  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
low  level  of  contractor  jjerfomaance  and 
the  rate  of  hardware  failure. 

COMMENT.S    FROM    OUTSIDE    EXPERTS 

Of  course.  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood,  president 
of  North  American  Aviation,  stated  on 
May  4: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  probtems  of  this 
kind  are  encountered  In  almost  all  large, 
complex  developmental   programs. 

It  is  a  natural  response,  then,  to  won- 
der how  technicians  outside  of  NASA's 
space  program  viewed  the  Apollo  spec- 
tacle. Again  the  information  I  received 
was  very  revealing. 

A  retired  power  electrical  engineer 
from  Hawaii  spoke  of  the  death  of  the 
three  astronauts  as  "  a  ghastly  engineer- 
ing misfeasance."  To  the  claim  that  the 
fire  hazard  was  unforeseeable  he  stated: 

This  Is  not  a  supportable  fact.  The  top- 
flight engineers  In  charge  of  the  electrical 
part  of  the  program  were  remiss  In  not  fore- 
seeing that  an  oxygen  atmosphere  represents 
an  extreme  hazard.  Just  as  power  and  Indus- 
trial engineers  recognize,  and  guard  against, 
hazards  In  explosive  and  highly  flammable 
surroundings. 

A  building  and  zoning  superintendent 
from  the  State  of  Washington  declared : 

If  they  had  Just  talked  to  any  Building 
Code  Official  .  .  .  they  would  have  readily 
learned  they  had  a  built-in  Are  trap  In  the 
spacecraft  ...  It  loolcs  to  me  they  snuffed 
out  three  lives  due  to  negllgence^three  of 
the  finest. 

A  designer  for  the  Boeing  Co.  wrote: 
NAA  and  NASA  are  both  to  blame  .  . 
FAA  requires  that  any  military  or  civil  air- 
craft be  fitted  with  escape  hatches  that  can 
be  opened  Instantly  .  .  .  regardless  of  the 
flight  condition  .  .  .  (this  Includes)  aircraft 
stationary  on  the  ground  before  take-off. 

A  member  of  an  eastern  State  motor 
vehicle  research  organization  wrote: 

In  the  April  10.  1967.  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  an  excerpt  of  the  Apollo  In- 
vestigating Board's  Report  states  In  Section 
b.  and  I  quote  "Circuit  breakers  and  other 
Interrupting  devices  cannot  act  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  an  arc."  The  statement 
should  read,  "Circuit  breakers,  etc.,  on  the 
Apollo  204  were  Inadequate  and  not  designed 
to  prevent  arcing." 

He  later  said: 

Particularly  distressing  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Interior  of  the  spacecraft.  It  read 
more  like  a  peon's  shack  in  Nicaragua  with 
exposed  plumbing,  wires,  etc.  It  certainly  did 
not  appear  as  a  sophisticated  spacecraft. 

A  fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  wrote : 

It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  several  basic 
and   essential   principles  of  sound   research 
and  development  have  been  followed  prop- 
erly .  .  .  Successful  scientific  InvestlgaUon  Is 
not  compatible  with  politics,  profits  or  haste. 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  said:  i 

i 


In  my  professional  career  of  some  35  years 
In  the  geological  sciences,  which  Included 
all  phases  of  R&O  (research  and  develop- 
ment), I  learned  that  It  Is  only  too  easy,  and 
Inherent  to  the  system,  for  even  the  best  of 
R&D  groups  gradually,  and  unknowingly,  to 
become  self-satisfied,  non-objectlve.  and  In- 
efficient without  the  benefit  of  occasional  re- 
views by  qualified  outside  parties.  NASA  has 
been    reviewed    and    studied,    but    only    by 

ltS3lf. 

A  physical  chemist  from  California 
blamed  NASA  top  administration  for 
severe  negligence  and  worried  that  a  lack 
of  criticism  will  lead  to  further  deaths. 
He  pointed  out: 

The  present  report  on  NAA  deficiencies  re- 
flects as  much  on  NASA  as  on  the  contractor 
since  it  Is  obvious  that  there  was  not  an 
adequate  sui>ervlslon  of  the  contractor's 
effort  .  .  .  The  authorities  In  NASA  set  the 
stage,  by  their  own  Incompetence,  for  the 
death  of  3  brave  men. 

A  technical  consultant  from  the  Mid- 
west wrote : 

with  no  standards  to  keep  up  with,  no 
guidelines,  no  quality  control  to  bother  with, 
the  contractor  can  afford  to  be  arrogant  and 
careless  ...  It  Is  more  than  conceivable  that 
further  tragedies  will  occur  In  the  space  pro- 
gram .  .  .  regardless  of  how  much  money 
Congress  doles  out. 

A  consulting  engineer  from  Wisconsin 
wrote: 

Our  entire  engineering  profession  Is  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  honest  reporting  of  de- 
ficiencies and  failures  In  the  newer  tech- 
nologies, and  this  Is  giving  the  people  the 
erroneous  Impression  that  everything  is  going 
well,   until   we   encounter  a  major   tragedy. 

It  is  striking  to  note  that  not  one  of 
the  letters  I  received  suggested  tolerance 
or  sympathy  for  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  NASA  and  its  contractor.  Not 
one  technician  inside  the  program  or 
from  a  related  field  tried  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  NASA  and  suggest  that  the  dif- 
ficulties may  have  been  imavoidable. 
They  were  a  stem  jury — single-minded 
in  charging  NASA  with  negligence  and 
full  responsibility. 

COMMENTS    FROM    THE    LAY    PUBLIC 

Perhaps  saddest  of  all  was  the  com- 
mentary of  the  lay  public.  They  were 
shocked  and  hurt  and  sincerely  worried 
and  skeptical  about  the  space  program. 
They  were  uniform  In  their  gratitude 
that  a  part  of  the  truth  had  been  re- 
vealed and  in  encouraging  further  dis- 
closures. Their  letters  also  revealed  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  tragedy  in 
their  own  terms.  They  reasoned  as  fol- 
lows. 

An  80-year-old  woman  from  Missouri 
had  been  employed  for  9  years  in  the  de- 
livery rooms  of  the  Independence  Hos- 
pital. She  wrote: 

There  were  oxygen  tanks  In  each  room — 
and  oxygen  piped  thru  the  walls  from  out- 
side. Nurses  were  not  allowed  to  wear  nylon 
slips  on  duty,  lest  a  spark  cause  an  explo- 
sion. Imagine  my  horror  when  I  read  In 
the  Kansas  City  Star  that  the  couches  of  the 
astronauts  were  nylon  covered  and  there 
were  nylon  curtains  in  the  capsule  where  live 
oxygen  was  used.  My  horrified  reaction  was 
"Oh  No!!" 

A  Florida  resident  felt  that  present 
problems  are  not  new.  His  memory  of 
NASA  history  produced  the  following 
comment: 


In  i960,  Rocketdyne.  a  division  I  believe 
of  North  American,  was  given  the  preference 
in  the  selection  of  the  original  booster  en- 
gine in  competition  with  the  United  Air- 
craft and  one  other  Company.  At  that  time 
Rocketdyne  was  far  behind  the  others  In 
their  development  of  the  state  of  the  art 
but  by  submitting  a  "lower  price"  won 
the  award  which  in  price,  through  the  ex- 
pedient of  "engineering  changes"  has  far 
exceeded  anything  ever  imagined. 

An  attorney  In  Texas  wrote: 

The  same  thing  caused  the  Apollo  catas- 
trophy  as  that  which  happened  to  the  Sub- 
marine Thresher — jjoor  workmanship  . 
poor  wiring  In  the  space  ship  was  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  welding  on  the  patch 
put  on  the  hull  of  the  Thresher. 

A  woman  from  Colorado  quoted  con- 
flicting testimony : 

One  said  the  craft  was  on  self-electricity, 
the  other  said  It  W£is  outside,  or  white  room 
electrical  supply.  They  dldnt  even  get  thedr 
stories  straight  to  give  to  the  public.  None 
of  It  was  necessary  or  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent In  my  llttle-taxpayer-oplnlon. 

A  view  encountered  several  times  from 
areas  surrounding  NASA  installations 
held  that— 

We  here  In  Florida  close  to  Cape  Kennedy 
.  .  .  have  long  expected  things  worse  than 
that  to  occur. 

We  see  then  that  insiders  and  out- 
siders, experts  and  laymen  alike,  were 
of  one  voice  in  condemning  the  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  Apollo  fire.  It  Is 
significant  that  we  have  heard  approval 
of  the  status  quo  only  from  spokesmen 
of  top  management  in  the  Agency  and 
industry — those  who  have  a  direct  stake 
in  maintaining  the  status  quo — whose 
reputations  and  business  interests  are 
involved 

CANDOR    AND    NASA'S    REACTION    TO    CRITICISM 

It  is  essential  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  criticism  that  NASA  has  received 
and  NASA's  reaction.  There  can  be  no 
argument  that  improvement  in  NASA's 
management  procedures  was  needed. 
NASA  Itself  admitted  this  after  the 
Apollo  fire  and  initiated  some  internal 
corrective  actions.  However,  during  the 
House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  Jan- 
uary 27  Apollo  tragedy,  when  commit- 
tee members  attempted  to  ascertain  in 
detail  the  nature  of  NASA's  problems 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  might  af- 
fect the  future  of  the  space  program, 
great  dlfflculty  arose  and,  for  the  most 
part,  NASA  withheld  the  information. 
Since  the  hearings  NASA  has  not  com- 
plied with  requests  for  a  better  flow  of 
information  to  committee  members  and 
greater  candor  in  its  dealings  with  Con- 
gress. Instead,  the  space  agency  has  re- 
sponded by  trying  to  label  serious  inquiry 
as  hostile  action.  The  effect  is  to  bring 
congressional  investigation  down  to  the 
level  of  a  clash  of  personalities  and  has 
resulted  in  agency  attacks  on  the  Integ- 
rity of  Members  of  Congress.  Worst  of 
all,  NASA,  instead  of  facing  its  dlfflciilties 
squarely  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
them,  has  attempted  to  shift  blame  to 
Congress  for  its  problems. 

One  such  misdirection  of  NASA's 
energies  was  seen  In  a  hastily  called  press 
conference  on  October  5,  to  which  the 
Administrator  had  top  NASA  officials  and 
industrial  executives  flown  from  all  over 
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the  country  to  help  him  suggest  that  m>' 
crlUclsm  of  the  space  program  repre- 
sented sensationalism  and  destructive- 
ness.  Mr.  Webb,  the  NASA  Administra- 
tor, on  that  occasion  characterized  my 
efforts  to  crack  through  the  information 
barrier  as  attempts  "to  make  a  sensa- 
tional item  for  the  front  page  of  a  news- 
paper," and  said  that  by  this  criticism 
"you  are  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  a  system  which  involves  American  in- 
dustrj'  and  the  governmental  system." 

The  background  of  this  event  is  rather 
enlightening.  On  August  1,  I  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  Administrator  renewing 
my  request  for  accurate  and  up-to-date 
program  status  reports.  In  particular  I 
voiced  my  concern  about  the  H-I  and 
J-2  engines — part  of  the  Af>ollo  booster 
package — and  to  underscore  the  serious- 
ness of  my  request  I  quoted  from  an  un- 
publicized  letter  dated  February  15,  1967, 
from  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun,  Director  of 
NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  to 
the  president  of  the  Rocketdyne  Division 
of  North  American  Aviation.  It  appears 
that  until  then  NASA  did  not  know  that 
anyone  was  aware  of  Dr.  von  Braun's  let- 
ter or  the  problem  to  which  it  referred. 
The  strongly  worded  letter  stated  that 
there  was  an  unacceptable  amount  of 
error  in  connection  with  the  two  rocket 
engines  and  concluded : 

These  are  your  engines  which  are  going  to 
cause  us  a  serious  accident  If  this  situation 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

After  many  telephone  requests.  I 
finally  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Webb  6 
weeks  later  on  September  14.  The  re- 
quested status  reports  were  not  included, 
the  matter  of  the  engines  was  lightly 
passed  over  as  a  minor  problem,  and  cer- 
tain misleading  statements  were  made 
by  the  Administrator  concerning  the 
origins  and  risks  of  NASA  "all-up"  test- 
ing procedures  which  attempted  to  blame 
Congress  in  advance  should  there  be 
any  mishap  with  the  Saturn  V — Apollo 
booster — rocket  shot  a  month  hence. 
Upsetting  as  this  was,  I  said  nothing  of 
the  matter  until  after  Mr.  Webb  testified 
In  a  Senate  Appropriations  Sut)Commlt- 
tee  hearing  on  September  28  and  reiter- 
ated his  stale  and  unfounded  charge  that 
Insufficient  funding  through  the  years 
had  held  back  the  program  and  contrib- 
uted seriously  to  the  possibility  that  the 
moon  goal  would  not  be  met.  'There  was, 
of  course,  no  mention  of  the  continuous 
parade  of  technical  failures  and  devel- 
opment difBculties.  some  of  which  were 
reported  in  the  press  and  the  technical 
journals,  that  were  dally  forcing  new 
postponements  of  scheduled  tests. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  NASA 
had  estimated  roughly  a  cost  of  $20  bil- 
lion to  get  us  to  the  moon,  and  on  the 
date  of  Mr.  Webb's  te.stimony  had  already 
received  nearly  $25  billion  for  that  pro- 
gram. Last  year  NASA's  entire  budget 
request  was  funded  by  more  than  99  per- 
cent. No  other  civilian  agency  has  had 
such  faithful  annual  support  from  Con- 
gress which,  prior  to  fiscal  year  1968.  had 
funded  $27  8  billion  of  the  $28.9  billion 
NASA  had  requested  since  1959. 

I  prepared  a  .speech  for  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  the  afternoon  of  October  5  re- 
iterating the  serious  problem  involved  In 
NASA's  lack  of  candor  about  program 


status  and  making  public,  as  evidence, 
the  text  of  the  February  15,  1967,  Von 
Braun  letter.  News  of  my  speech  was  car- 
ried that  day  in  the  early  morning  edi- 
tions of  the  press.  NASA's  press  con- 
ference took  place  the  same  afternoon  in 
the  NASA  auditorium  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
quested status  reports. 

CANDOR    AND    FREEDOM    OF    INFOBMATION 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
N.'^SA's  attitude  toward  public  scrutiny 
did  not  arise  with  the  disclosure  of  the 
Von  Braun  letter,  or  even  with  the  un- 
happy revelations  of  the  Apollo  hearings. 
It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Webb  felt  be- 
trayed that  the  subject  of  the  Apollo  fire 
was  made  known  at  all  when  he  said  on 
April  10.  the  first  day  of  the  House  Apollo 
hearings: 

The  issue  here  is  .  .  .  whether  the  United 
States  can  conduct  an  oi>en  program  where 
everything  that  happens  In  any  factor  gets 
in  the  newspapers. 

This  is.  of  course,  an  intolerable  posi- 
tion in  light  of  the  advertised  difference 
between  America's  "open"  program  and 
Russia's  secrecy.  It  is  certainly  not  ac- 
ceptable to  have  the  American  people  and 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  be- 
lieve that  they  are  fully  informed  when 
in  fact  they  are  not.  Worse  yet,  it  appears 
that  news  about  the  space  program  has 
been  carefully  managed  in  the  past,  and 
this  has  had  the  effect  of  deceiving  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  the  true  nature 
of  some  cf  NASA's  budget  requests  and 
the  importance  of  Congress'  decisions. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  an  over- 
optimistic  presentation  of  program 
status.  It  goes  much  deeper  than  that, 
having  Implications  for  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  information  in  a  democratic 
society  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate adequately  and  represent  the 
interests  of  the  American  people.  I  refer 
in  particular  to  tlie  sequence  of  events 
surrounding  a  report  by  NASA's  Apollo 
program  director.  Gen.  Samuel  Phillips 
in  December  1965.  conceniln.c  the  opera- 
tions of  North  American  A\iatlon,  the 
prime  Apollo  contractor. 

This  report,  following  an  Intensive  in- 
vestigation by  top  NASA  personnel, 
showed,  among  other  things,  how  the 
taxpayer  was  being  blatantly  over- 
chai'ged.  It  said,  for  example,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  S-II  booster  program : 

NAA's  estimate  of  the  total  10  stage  pro- 
gram has  more  than  tripled.  These  increases 
have  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  reductions  In  hardware. 

In  reference  to  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
program  it  said: 

The  final  (cost)  estimate  does  not  repre- 
sent, either  in  tasks  to  be  done  or  In  resources 
required,  the  legitimate  program  require- 
ments as  Judged  by  the  program  manager, 
but  represents  total  work  and  dollars  re- 
quired to  supjjort  a  level  of  effort  within 
S&ID. 

In  commenting  on  North  American's 
"Ability  To  Meet  Commitments."  it  said: 

NASA  has  been  forced  to  accept  slippages 
in  key  milestone  accomplishments,  degrada- 
tion In  hardware  performance,  and  Increas- 
ing costs. 

Clearly  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
how  Its  money  is  being  spent.  Yet  NASA 
withheld  the  report — first  attempting  to 


denj'  its  existence  and  then  refusing  to 
produce  the  document  itself.  NASA  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations  under  the  statute 
which  created  NASA  and  which  pro- 
vides: 

Information  obtained  or  develop)ed  by  the 
Administrator  In  the  performance  of  his 
functions  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection — 

And  provides  further  that  nothing  in 
the  act — 

Shall  authorize  the  withholding  of  Infor- 
mation by  the  Administrator  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of   the   Ocmgrees. 

NASA's  Administrator  tried  to  defend 
his  action  in  withholding  the  Phillips 
report  by  referring  to  a  statute— title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  1905 — which 
he  said  restrained  him  under  threat  of 
penalty  from  di\'ulging  confidential  in- 
formation about  a  contractor. 

I  believe  it  w^ould  be  useful  to  set  the 
record  straight  concerning  this  statute. 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  1905, 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  Crovernment  em- 
ployee from  stealing,  selling,  or  gi\'ing  out 
trade  secrets  or  financial  Information 
that  he  is  not  authorized  to  give  out.  The 
statute  provides  that  such  employee  who 
makes  kno^xTi : 

To  any  extent  not  authorized  by  law  any 
information  coming  to  him  In  the  oourse 
of  his  employment  or  official  duties  .  .  which 
Information  concerns  or  relates  to  the  trade 
secrets,  processes,  operations,  style  of  work  or 
apparatus,  or  to  the  Identity,  confidential 
statistical  data,  amount  or  source  of  amy  In- 
come, profits,  losses,  or  expenditures  of  any 
person,  firm  ...  or  permits  any  income  re- 
turn or  copy  thereof  or  any  book  containing 
any  abstract  ...  to  be  seen  or  examined  by 
any  persons  except  as  provided  by  law — 
(Italic  added) 

Shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  statute  does 
not  apply  to  the  NASA  Administrator 
who  is  both  authorized  and  obligated  by 
law  to  make  information  about  the  space 
program  available  to  the  public  and  to 
respond  to  requests  for  Information  by 
members  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

The  situation  was  unfortunately  made 
worse  when  J.  L.  Atwood.  president  of 
North  American  Aviation,  to  whom  the 
report  had  been  sent  by  General  Phillips 
with  a  covering  letter  dated  Decen:ber  19, 
1965.  testified  under  oath: 

General  Phillips  has  not  given  us  a  copy 
of  any  report. 

A  Crisis  of  confidence  about  NASA's 
candor  has  been  developing  which  is  per- 
haps the  deepest  threat  to  support  of  the 
space  program  Only  an  appreciation  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  challenges  and 
difBculties  confronting  the  space  agency 
can  prepare  the  America.^  people  and  the 
Congress  for  a  mature  approach  to  any 
failures  or  disasters  which  may  follow. 
And  certainly,  if  there  is  any  importance 
whatever  to  the  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  only  open  avowal  of  uncer- 
tainties can  mitigate  the  propaganda 
effect  of  any  future  American  failures  in 
its  space  program. 

CA.NIX3R    AND    ITS    KFTECT    ON     PBOGBAM    QVIlUTI 

It  is  not  only  In  terms  of  public  con- 
fidence and  freedom  of  information  that 
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the  issue  of  candor  Is  Important.  Sup- 
pression of  dlflQcultles  adverseb'  affects 
the  space  program  itself.  NASA  has  said, 
In  effect,  do  not  bring  up  these  ugly 
things — let  us  get  on  with  our  business. 

This  is  a  disastrous  attitude  as  was 
seen  during  the  congressional  hearings. 
Extraordlnar>'  problems,  which  had  been 
brewing  for  years  at  the  plant  of  the 
prime  Apollo  contractor  were  clearly  de- 
lineated in  the  Phillips  report  of  Decem- 
ber 19.  1965.  From  this  report  we  learned 
that  many  of  the  same  problems  showed 
up  again  unsolved  in  NASA's  Apollo  Re- 
view Board  report  15  months  later  as 
background  conditions  for  the  Apollo 
fire.  The  existence  of  these  problems 
could  only  have  continued  without  chal- 
lenge and  uproar  in  circumstances  where 
the  truth  was  sufficiently  suppressed. 

In  spite  of  NASA's  efforts  to  withhold 
vital  information,  certain  facts  began  to 
emerge.  Not  only  were  technical  and  fi- 
nancial difficulties  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor being  hidden,  NASA's  own  files 
had  for  several  years  prior  to  the  Apollo 
fire  contained  records  of  previous  similar 
NASA  fires  with  ensuing  investigations 
and  review  board  reports,  and  detailed 
studies  about  the  extreme  fire  hazard 
in  a  space  cabin  filled  with  100  percent 
oxygen. 

An  example  was  a  NASA  fire  on  April 
28.  1966,  which  occurred  in  a  100-percent 
oxygen  atmosphere  m  an  altitude  cham- 
ber used  to  simulate  the  interior  en- 
vironment of  the  Apollo  command 
module  at  a  facility  in  Torrance.  Calif. 
According  to  NASA's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1967,  the  1966  review  board's 
comments  on  that  fire  included: 

No  adequate  fire  detection  or  extlngvilsh- 
Ing  equipment  was  Installed  In  the  test  fix- 
ture. No  written  emergency  shutdown  or  flre 
procedures  were  provided  to  the  test  opera- 
tors ....  Prom  the  standpoint  of  flre  control, 
Improvement  In  the  selection  of  some  ma- 
terials used  in  the  Environmental  Control 
System  and  Apollo  Command  Module  could 
be  made  .  .  .  there  Is  a  potential  flre  hazard 
from  arcing  or  direct  short  circuits. 

Some  of  the  number  of  shnllar  NASA 
fires  resulted  in  injuries  to  personnel, 
but  fortunately  no  deaths  had  occurred. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Review 
Board  report  on  the  April  28,  1966,  flre 
with  the  Review  Board  report  on  the 
January  27.  1967,  Apollo  flre  which 
reads: 

The  test  conditions  were  extremely  haz- 
ardous .  .  .  Adequate  safety  precautions 
were  neither  established  nor  observed  for 
this  test  ...  No  procedures  for  this  type  of 
emergency  had  been  established  either  for  the 
crew  or  for  the  spacecraft  p^d  work  team  .  .  . 
Emergency  flre.  rescue  and  medical  teams 
were  not  in  attendance  .  .  .  This  (oxygen)  at- 
mosphere presents  severe  flre  hazards  If  the 
amount  and  location  of  combustibles  In  the 
Command  Module  are  not  restricted  and  con- 
trolled .  .     The  risk  of  flre  must  be  faced  .  .  . 

Thus,  previous  experience  with  fires 
existed.  NASA  had  as  well.  In  its  files, 
detailed  recommendations  for  the 
"amount  and  location  of  combustibles" 
in  order  to  reduce  the  flre  hazard.  Prop- 
erly reviewed,  this  Information  should 
have  led  NASA  to  designate  the  fatal  test 
as  hazardous  and  to  take  appropriate 
safety  measures.  Neither  was  done.  One 


can  only   assuirae  the  Information  was 
quietly  filed. 

NASA's    DEFICIENCIES 

During  the  Apollo  disaster  hearings, 
testimony  about  the  fire,  assignment  of 
responsibility,  historical  data,  and  in- 
spection and  control  procedures  was  con- 
tradictory and  evasive.  Press  reports 
about  serious  problems  at  NASA  instal- 
lations increased  in  frequency.  The  high- 
ly critical  Baron  report — written  prior 
to  the  Apollo  flre  by  an  employee  of 
North  American  Aviation — began  to  take 
on  credibility  in  the  light  of  other  testi- 
mony as  well  as  reluctant  admissions  by 
NASA  and  North  American  that  It  was 
substantially  correct. 

This  report,  which  was  compiled  of 
notes  made  in  1965  and  1966,  detailing 
F>oor  workmanship,  lack  of  control  over 
spacecraft  p>arts.  waste  of  funds,  haz- 
ardous and  inadequate  test  procedures, 
disregard  of  specifications,  lack  of  docu- 
mentation and  quality  control,  preventa- 
ble accidents,  low  morale,  and  so  forth, 
included  various  examples  of  the  em- 
ployee's unsuccessful  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  upper  management  in  or- 
der to  correct  or  eliminate  hazardous 
conditions.  In  November  1966  Mr.  Baron 
wrote : 

Why  the  people  higher  up  don't  realize 
the  risk  Involved  In  some  of  this  111  practice, 
I'll  never  know  .  .  .  I  w&s  told  when  I  went 
to  work  In  this  building  that  I  was  not  to 
create  "waves"  and  above  all.  don't  stop  any 
tests,  no  matter  what. 

On  April  11,  1966.  Mr.  Baron  had  writ- 
ten: 

We  wUI  end  up  In  deep  trouble. 

The  Apollo  Review  Board  report  itself 
was  a  devastating  Indictment  of  poor 
workmanship,  poor  quality  control,  lack 
of  adequate  Inspection  and  safety  pro- 
cedures, and  inadequate  contractor 
supervision.  Typical  of  its  conclusions 
were  these  excerpts  from  its  findings  and 
determinations : 

Established  requirements  were  not  followed 
with  regard  to  the  pre-teet  constraints 
list  .  .  .  The  test  6p)eciacatlon  was  released 
In  August  1966  and  was  not  updated  to  In- 
clude accumulated  changes  .  .  .  Deficiencies 
In  design,  manufacture.  Installation,  rework 
and  quality  control  existed  In  the  electrical 
wiring  .  .  These  deficiencies  created  an  un- 
necessarily hazardous  condition  and  their 
continuation  would  imperil  any  future 
ApoUo  operations. 

An  Interesting  comparison  may  be 
made  t>etween  the  Baron  report  and  the 
Review  Board  report  with  reference  to 
NASA's  testimony  that  astronaut  safety 
had  always  been  its  primary  considera- 
tion. The  official  postflre  Review  Board 
report  stated: 

In  its  devotion  to  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems of  space  travel,  the  Apollo  team  failed 
to  give  adequate  attention  to  certain  mun- 
dane but  equally  vital  questions  of  crew 
safety. 

The  discredited  prefire  Baron  report 
said: 

The  Apollo  program  is  only  the  beginning, 
but  this  Is  not  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
poor  operations  ...  we  should  not  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  the  astronauts  just  for 
the  benefit  of  a  schedule. 


A  striking  asp)ect  of  NASA's  Apollo  Re- 
view  Board  report  was  that,  while  it 
faithfully  listed  many  flaws,  it  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  implication  of  its  own  severe 
criticism.  It  spoke  only  of  overt  prob- 
lems which  are  relatively  simple  to  cor- 
rect. Poor  workmanship  can  be  improved. 
A  hazardous  test  can  be  more  properly 
evaluated.  Negligence  in  inspection  can 
be  eliminated.  The  Apollo  Review  Board 
failed  to  note  that,  although  each  indi- 
vidual defect  can  be  corrected,  the  indict- 
ment was  so  comprehensive  and  so  mas- 
sive that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  NASA's  management  of 
the  $25  billion  moon  program  was  simply 
inadequate. 

Nowhere  did  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
conclude  that  NASA  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  a  high-quality  pro- 
gram, and  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  is  cap- 
able of  doing  so.  Nowhere  did  the  Review 
Board  discuss  faulty  management  pro- 
cedures that  allowed  so  many  errors  and 
difficulties  to  accumulate.  And  especial- 
ly, nowhere  did  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
Iriform  us  of  what  we  learned  with  cer- 
tainty later  on  from  the  Phillips  report 
of  1965 — that  costs  in  the  program  were 
enormously  inflated  and  out  of  control; 
that  schedules  had  slipped  beyond  rec- 
ognition; that  design  specifications  iiad 
been  compromised,  hardware  require- 
ments reduced,  and  quality  degraded  in 
response  to  inadequate  contractor  per- 
formance. I  quote  from  General  Phillips' 
covering  letter  to  J.  L.  Atwood,  president 
of  North  American  Aviation,  when  he 
transmitted  his  report  on  December  19, 
1965: 

Even  with  due  consideration  of  hope- 
ful signs.  I  could  not  And  a  substantive  basis 
for  confidence  In  future  performance 

It  became  so  important  to  make  Con- 
gress aware  of  these  truths  in  face  of 
NASA's  consistent  denials  that  I  warned 
NASA  that,  if  it  did  not  introduce  in 
evidence  the  suppressed  Phillips  report 
which  spelled  out  these  problems,  I  would 
publicly  release  the  report.  Perhaps 
NASA  did  not  believe  that  I  had  access 
to  this  report.  In  any  case,  NASA  did  not 
acknowledge  my  offer  that  it  retain 
charge  of  the  relea.se  of  information,  and 
on  April  29  I  made  the  report  available 
to  the  public.  Through  the  Phillips  re- 
port we  learned,  most  of  all,  that  NAS.^ 
had  been  aware  of  the  serious  problems 
at  North  American  Aviation  but  had 
failed  to  do  anything  substantial  to 
either  prevent  or  correct  the  debilitating 
conditions. 

The  foregoing  and  other  items  began 
to  suggest  that  the  space  program  is  rid- 
dled with  so  many  internal  difficulties 
that  accidents  are  only  to  be  expected 
and  that  there  may  yet  be  further  pre- 
ventable tragedies.  It  became  apparent 
that  confusion  and  obscurity  in  budget 
planning,  and  confusion  and  negligence 
in  supervision  of  the  Apollo  program 
which  led  to  the  flre,  are  both  functions 
of  the  same  Institution — NASA  manage- 
ment. 

CONTINUlTt    or    NASA's   PROBLEMS 

Perhaps  NASA's  complacency  about 
the  deficiencies,  by  which  Congress  and 
the  public  were  so  shocked,  can  t>e  ex- 
plained by  a  simple  statement  made  by 
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Dr.  Mueller  of  NASA  before  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  on  February  27 : 

I  do  not  regard  the  performance  of  the 
contractors  In  the  Apollo  program  as  being 
any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  performance 
of  the  contractors  In  the  Gemini  or  in  the 
Mercury  program. 

If  true,  the  implications  of  this  com- 
ment are  extremely  grave.  Indeed,  past 
documents,  such  as  NASA's  Mercury  re- 
port of  1964.  suggest  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  statement.  The  Mercury  report,  in 
language  similar  to  the  1967  Apollo  re- 
view, referred  to : 

.  the  MA-9  backup  spacecraft.  A  total 
of  720  system  or  component  discrep- 
ancies were  recorded,  of  which  526  were  di- 
rectly attributed  to  a  lack  of  satisfactory 
quality  of  workmanship  .  .  .  thousands  of 
man-hours  were  expended  In  testing,  cali- 
bration, assembly,  and  Installation  of  a 
variety  of  hardware  that  later  failed  to  meet 
performance  specifications  or  that  malfunc- 
tioned during  systems  tests  .  .  .  this  could 
have  been  avoided  In  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  If  adequate  attention  to  detail  during 
manufacture  or  thorough  inspection  before 
delivery  had  been  exercised. 

Poor  workmanship  and  escalating  oo.sts 
have  existed  throughout  NASA's  history. 
NASA  management  has  never  solved 
these  problems.  Many  NASA  missions 
have  failed.  For  example.  Grumman's 
orbiting  astronomical  ob.servatory  is  4 
years  behind  schedule;  costs  are  four 
times  the  original  estimate:  and  the  proj- 
ect Is  yet  to  have  a  successful  launch. 
At  Grumman's  plant  in  Bethpage.  Long 
Island,  the  lunar  module  is  many  months 
behind  schedule  and  is  still  suffering  se- 
vere technical  problems.  Program  costs 
have  again  skyrocketed  High-level  re- 
views in  the  style  of  the  Phillips  report 
have  been  made  at  Grtmiman  and  other 
NASA  contractors  as  well.  To  be  sure, 
despite  numerous  requests,  these  reports, 
as  well  as  recent  followup  reports  at 
North  American  Aviation,  have  not  been 
made  public  or  available  on  request  of 
congressional  committee  members. 

Despite  all  of  the  aforementioned,  it 
took  the  sacrifice  of  three  American  as- 
tronauts to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  reality  of  serious  flaws  in  NASA's 
space  program.  NASA  has  lost  its  public 
image  of  frankness.  More  important,  the 
Administrator  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
will  continue  to  reveal  only  what  he  him- 
self thinks  Congress  ought  to  know. 

THE   COMMrrrEE'S    y.MLITRE    IN    TITE    HEARINGS 

In  fairness  to  NASA,  the  House  Space 
Committee  did  not  explicitly  require 
NASA  to  be  responsive  to  questions  from 
committee  members  or  to  produce  vital 
documents  which  were  relevant  to  tiie 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  flre.  In 
fact,  in  some  instances  the  committee 
aided  and  abetted  NASA's  evasiveness, 
self-contradictory  statements,  and  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
individual  committee  members  for  per- 
tinent information.  Blatant  misstate- 
ments under  oath  were  ignored. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  was  sub- 
.stantlally  unprepared  for  the  hearinps 
There  was  no  noticeable  preliminary 
committee  staff  work ;  there  was  no  Inde- 
I>cndent  committee  staff  investigation  at 
Cape  Kermedj'  at  the  scene  of  the  flre: 
there  was  no  Independent  analysis  of  the 


findings  of  the  Apollo  Review  Board  re- 
port; no  outside  expert  opinions  were 
sought  for  the  guidance  of  committee 
members. 

Some  Members  feared  that  disclosure 
would  reveal  grave  difficulties  and  might 
harm  the  future  of  the  space  program. 
My  own  view  is  that  the  space  program 
is  in  serious  difficulty  with  its  manage- 
ment In  extensive  disarray.  There  Is  a 
need  for  strong  pressure  from  Congress 
through  both  disclosure  and  stringent 
budget  control  in  order  to  force  NASA 
to  undertake  more  substantive  steps  to- 
ward self -improvement.  This  need  is  far 
more  pressing  than  any  deadlines  past, 
present,  or  future,  but  Congress  has  not 
yet  determined  to  play  this  role. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  con- 
tinued searching  inquir>',  the  committee 
called  its  hearings  on  the  Apollo  fire 
to  an  early  close,  and  no  further  investi- 
gations are  planned.  I  asked  repeatedly 
for  a  renewal  of  the  hearings  in  letters 
to  the  chairman,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  press. 

On  May  4  I  asked  the  President  to 
appoint  a  high-level  commission  of  in- 
dependent experts  to  objectively  evaluate 
NASA  management  and  assess  the  true 
nature  of  the  problems  involved. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  serious 
questions  of  mismanagement,  we  had 
not  even  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
another  problem,  the  intrusion  of  poli- 
tics into  a  program  that  requires  the 
utmost  in  rational  decisiormiaking  and 
a  policy  of  awarding  contracts  on  the 
ba.sls  of  technical  capability  rather  than 
political  considerations. 

All  of  these  suggestions  were  received 
quietly  and  without  action. 

UNANSWERED    QUESTIONS 

When  the  hearings  ended,  many  im- 
portant questions  were  unanswered.  To 
this  day  some  of  the  most  essential  ques- 
tions remain  unasked.  A  full  list  of  such 
questions  would  be  ton  long  for  this  re- 
port. I  wUl  try  to  indicate  just  four  broad 
questions.  whUe  pointing  to  some  of  the 
reasons  for  their  urgency. 

I  1  1    NASA's  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  ITS  CONTRACTORS 

The  Phillips  report  was  suppressed  by 
NASA  and  had  to  become  known  through 
another  source  General  Phillips  stated 
that  he  visited  North  American  Aviation 
.^ome  eight  to  12  times  yearly  to  oversee 
its  operations.  In  attempting  to  soft- 
pedal  the  importance  of  the  PhiUips  re- 
port. Mr.  Webb  testified  that  there  are 
many  similar  documents  in  NASA's  files 
and  reports  on  at  least  two  companies 
that  are  worse. 

On  May  9  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
was  forced  t«  reverse  his  Senate  testi- 
mony of  April  17  and  admit  that  he  Ig- 
nored the  advice  of  NASA's  Source  Eval- 
uation Board  which  detennined  that  the 
Martin  Co.  was  technically  better 
equipped  to  build  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 
He  stated  that  his  recommendation  that 
the  contract  be  awarded  to  North  Ameri- 
can rested  on  that  company's  lower  bid 
Yet  the  Phillips  report  showed  that  North 
American  Aviation's  major  energies  were 
spent  in  constant  upward  revisions  of  its 
cost  estimates.  Costs  in  the  program  had 
tripled  and  were  still  escalating  im- 
checked.  The  attempt  to  cover  up  the 


circumstances  of  the  contract  award  and 
NASA's  excessive  protection  of  North 
American  did  nothing  to  dispel  the  aura 
of  politics  in  what  sliould  be  objective 
decisionmaiang.  If  politics  is  not  the  an- 
swer, this  reflects  adversely  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  original  bid  and  on  the  judg- 
ment applied  In  evaluating  and  accepting 
it. 

Again.  Mr  J  L.  Atwood.  president  of 
North  American  A\iation,  testified  in  the 
Senate  that  part  of  North  American's 
severe  problem  was  due  to  new  work 
coming  in  from  NASA  so  fast  that  it  re- 
quired a  "rapid  buildup  In  manpower." 
"The  Phillips  report  stated  that  North 
Americaii's  space  division — S.  &  IJD. — 
was  overmanned  and  showed  more  dedi- 
cation to  a  certain  level  of  effort  and 
dollars  than  to  the  Apollo  mission.  No 
adequate  explanation  has  yet  been  of- 
fered for  continuing  and  mcreasmg  the 
contractual  workload  of  a  company  that 
had  shown  itself  to  be  inadequate  or  in- 
different to  its  original  task,  when  other 
companies  were  available  and  qualified. 

We  were  told  repeatedly  by  NASA  that 
by  April  1966.  the  problems  at  North 
American  had  been  substantially  cleared 
up.  Yet  NASA  would  not  make  public  a 
July  1966  review  of  North  American,  nor 
the  results  of  a  December  1966  design 
recertification  review  and  later  reviews. 
We  shoiUd  not  forget  that  the  Apollo 
Review  Board  report  siiggests  that  the 
deficient  conditions  of  December  1965 
were  still  largely  in  force  on  January  27, 
1967.  NASA's  testimony  is  further  con- 
tradicted by  a  memo  of  April  1.  1966,  to 
North  American  Aviation's  space  divi- 
sion from  the  NASA  resident  manager, 
which  said : 

This  office  has  for  periods  of  more  than  12 
months  pointed  out  the  detrlmentai  effects 
on  the  program  and  insisted  that  SAID  pro- 
gram management  take  drastic  action  in  the 
present  to  correct  deficiencies  In  the  draw- 
ing and  release  system.  A  year  has  now 
transpired  in  defining  the  problem  and 
.studying  solutions. 

Furthermore,  in  his  letter  to  me  of 
September  14.  1967,  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  responded  to  my  question  about 
recent  reviews  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion by  admitting: 

N.^SA  did  review  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion operations  in  July,  1966  .  .  .  Although 
much  progress  was  made,  we  were  not  satis- 
fied with  operations  as  conducted  at  NAA 
This  led  to  the  decision,  on  December  3,  1966, 
to  defer  any  extended  commitment  and  to 
revert  to  a  letter  contract  basis  with  North 
American  for  the  Command  and  Service 
Module  contract. 

This  letter  contract  remained  in  effect 
for  an  entire  year.  Yet  a  new  contract 
has  just  been  signed  retroactive  to  last 
December,  and  In  the  forthcoming  year 
North  American  proves  once  again  to 
be  NASA's  favorite  contractor,  having 
gained  new  contracts  and  maintaining  a 
greater  share  of  NASA's  business  than 
any  other  company. 

The  same  complacency  that  is  found 
in  accepting  a  pattern  of  serious  prob- 
lems from  Mercury  to  Gemini  to  Apollo 
is  found  in  Mr.  Webb's  casual  acceptance 
of  the  Phillips  report  on  grounds  that  it 
is  not  unique.  He  seems  to  suggest  that 
since    other   contractors   have    received 
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similar  derogatory  ratings,  the  findings 
of  the  Phillips  report  are  of  little 
Importance. 

Now,  If  we  begin  to  weigh  the  massive 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  NASA 
from  within  the  program,  from  outside 
the  program,  from  NASA's  internal  docu- 
ments and  from  the  ApolLo  Review  Board 
Itself — If  we  contemplate  the  choice  of 
North  American  Aviation  as  prime  con- 
tractor and  the  protection  it  has  sub- 
sequently received — if  we  accept  NASA's 
claim  of  constant  supervision  of  its  con- 
tractors, the  stated  routine  nature  of  the 
Phillips  report  and  commonplace  char- 
acter of  Its  findings,  an  unavoidable 
question  arises  that  cannot  be  left  un- 
answered. That  question  is;  What  is  the 
condition  of  NASA's  management  that 
allowed  such  massive,  costly,  and 
hazardous  problems  to  accumulate  and 
to  remain  unsolved? 

(2)     NASA's    IKTERNAL    OPERATIONS 

In  the  past,  NASA  has  had  an  impres- 
sive series  of  management  directives  and 
documents  for  quality  control  and  pro- 
gram guidance.  For  example,  the  NASA 
NPC  200  series  of  3  and  4  years  ago  In- 
cludes excellent  manuals  on  "Quality 
Program  Provisions  and  Inspection  Sys- 
tem Provisions."  Another  useful  docu- 
ment Is  NASA's  Apollo  publication 
"Contractor  Reliability  Plans  and  Per- 
formance Evaluation  Manual."  A  1965 
NASA  policy  directive— NPD  7121.1— in- 
troduced "Phased  Project  Planning" 
which  it  said  "provide(s)  a  framework 
for  clearly  understood  delegations  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  down  to  the 
lowest  level  of  management." 

In  response  to  the  Apollo  hearings, 
NASA  Issued  a  lengthy  new  compilation 
of  management  directives  in  its  publica- 
tion "Actions  Taken  as  a  Result  of  the 
AS-204  Accident."  NASA  said: 

These  are  to  remove  ptosalble  ambiguities 
In  the  assignment  of  program  responsibili- 
ties and  to  reinforce  control  of  waivers  and 
deviations. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
mere  recompllatlon  of  documents  will 
bring  about  an  adherence  to  planning 
directives  that  has  not  existed  In  the 
past. 

NASA's  detailed  1964  publication 
"Space  Cabin  Atmospheres — Fire  and 
Blast  Hazards" — which  contains  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  of  related  studies 
and  publications — anticipates  precisely 
the  conclusions  about  fire  hazard,  flam- 
mablllty,  materials  placement,  and  fire 
safety  construction  procedures  which 
NASA  management  has  been  investi- 
gating and  discovering  in  1967  at  con- 
siderable public  expense. 

NASA  has  in  its  files  the  experience 
of  several  previous  NASA  fires  similar 
to  the  spacecraft  012  fire  on  January  27 
of  this  year,  but  apparently  learned 
nothing  from  them  and  did  nothing  to 
alter  procedures  in  order  to  prevent  or 
minimize  a  recurrence. 

Finally,  and  most  upsetting,  we 
learned  from  the  Apollo  Review  Board 
report  that,  as  a  result  of  past  fire  haz- 
ard studies,  NASA  did  in  fact  have 
criteria  for  flammable  materials  and 
their  placement  in  the  space  cabin 
among  its  directives,  but  these  were  not 


Implemented     by     the     contractor     or 
checked  on  by  NASA. 

NASA  said  In  Its  document  "Actions 
Taken  as  a  Result  of  the  AS-204  Acci- 
dent": 

Knowledge  gained  as  a  result  of  the  Are 
and  In  subsequent  testing  has  led  to  a  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  approach  to  selection 
and  placement  of  materials  In  the  Command 
Module.  This  change  to  previous  practice  Is 
more  significant  than  any  other  single  change 
resulting  from  the  Investigation. 

I  genuinely  fear  that  this  statement 
may  be  true,  and  that  there  will  be.  In 
fact,  few  changes  of  greater  magnitude 
than  this. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  despite 
prior  mishaps,  NASA  failed  to  designate 
as  hazardous  the  fatal  test  which  in- 
volved three  human  beings  in  a  100- 
percent  oxygen  atmosphere  at  16  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Because  it  was  not  con- 
sidered hazardous,  prescribed  safety 
measures  were  not  followed.  The  real 
problem,  then,  is  not  a  simple  error  In 
evaluating  the  hazards  of  a  particular 
test.  It  is  a  serious  and  deep-rooted  lack 
of  control  of  an  entire  program.  In  this 
respect  it  is  a  bureaucratic  and  institu- 
tional problem — not  a  problem  of  in- 
dividuals. The  space  agency  received 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  vast  pro- 
grams before  its  rapidly  growing  man- 
agement structure  could  gain  the  experi- 
ence and  maturity  necessary  for  their 
successful  administration. 

NASA  has  enjoyed  a  unique  public 
confidence  and  a  consequent  lack  of  out- 
side scrutiny  and  criticism.  It  is  the  only 
civilian  agency  which  has  had  its  annual 
budget  requests  almost  fully  funded.  As  a 
result.  NASA's  internal  weaknesses  are 
now  deeply  Inbred.  The  Apollo  Review 
Board  was  very  frank — but  it  admitted 
to  only  those  problems  that  a  good  agency 
can  solve;  It  did  not  question  NASA's 
management  procedures  and  ability  to 
solve  them. 

In  reviewing  NASA's  future  budgets 
and  projected  programs  we  must  urgently 
ask:  What  fundamental  changes  need  to 
be  made  in  NASA's  management  struc- 
ture— and  are  any  of  the  necessary 
changes  in  fact  being  made? 

(3)    NASA's    DECISIONMAKING    PROCESS   AND   PRO- 
GRAM   LEADERSHIP 

One  matter  confronting  us  relates  to 
the  forthcoming  lunar  effort.  In  light  of 
the  prescience  shown  by  the  Baron  re- 
port and  similar  NASA  employee  docu- 
ments of  the  past  few  years,  It  Is  difficult 
at  this  time  to  dismiss  lightly  statements 
by  insiders  that  various  aspects  of  the 
space  program  are  in  great  difficulty  and 
in  danger  of  further  disaster. 

Several  experts  have  pointed  out  their 
concern  that  Grumman's  limar  module, 
for  example,  cannot  with  present 
technology  be  realistically  flight- tested 
before  its  first  planned  use  in  re- 
turning the  Eistronauts  from  the  moon's 
surface.  Apparently  the  moon  program  Is 
proceeding  at  a  pace  held  back  only  by 
failure  to  meet  schedules — not  by  plans 
to  wait  for  the  solution  to  such  a  prob- 
lem. 

This  alone  might  give  us  pause,  but  my 
concern  Is  heightened  by  two  other  fac- 
tors. The  first  Is  that  these  doubts  and 


technical  dlfiBcultles  are  not  rcadUy  ad- 
mitted by  officials  of  the  space  agency 
even  when  directly  asked.  Unsolved  prob- 
lems are  discovered  by  outsiders  in  large 
part  accidentally  when  informed  experts 
confess  their  apprehension.  Since  NASA 
officials  are  not  open  about  the  extent  of 
the  serious  technical  and  safety  ques- 
tions still  to  be  resolved,  one  can  only 
hope  that  there  are  no  other  hazardous 
problems  being  shunted  aside  or  un- 
necessary risks  being  taken  in  order  to 
meet  schedules  and  get  on  with  the  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  schedule  pressures  and 
corner  cutting  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Apollo  tragedy,  sind  one  can  only  assume 
the  motive  to  be  maintaining  the  agen- 
cy's image  of  rapid  success — or  to  sustain 
a  high  level  of  prosrram  funding.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  doubts  were  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  number  of  comments  I  received 
from  space  program  employees  citing 
hazardous  working  conditions,  danger- 
ous or  inadequate  test  and  inspection 
procedures.  NASA  and  contractor  un- 
willingness to  admit  internal  criticisms 
because  acknowledgement  might  call  for 
changes  and  Interfere  with  schedules. 
Apparently  it  Is  not  clear  to  these  em- 
ployees that  NASA  and  its  contractors 
are  as  concerned  with  human  safety  and 
high  standards  as  they  are  with  continu- 
ing the  space  race.  Not  only  has  em- 
ployee morale  sufifered  severely  on  this 
account,  but  morale  problems  themselves 

can  have  a  deadly  effect  on  quality  and 
safety  in  the  program. 

The  other  complicating  factor  is  the 
sad  knowledge  we  have  gained  about 
NASA's  difficulty  in  implementing  even 
the  satisfactory  portions  of  its  own  plans. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that,  despite 
some  Impressive  management  directives, 
NASA's  enforcement  of  standards  has 
been  frequently  unsuccessful  and  can 
probably  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  agency's 
greatest  deficiencies.  We  have  learned 
also  that  NASA  management  compoui:ids 
its  own  problems  by  falling  to  identify 
the  true  status  of  programs — just  as  the 
Apollo  Review  Board  pointed  out  that 
North  American  contributed  greatly  to 
the  hazards  of  the  fatal  Apollo  test  by 
not  Identifying  the  true  status  of  the 
space  capsule. 

NASA  wants  no  further  public  or  even 
congressional  scrutiny  of  its  operations 
and,  in  spite  of  recent  criticism,  still 
hopes  to  carry  on  largely  with  Its  present 
plans  and  procedures  Intact.  Yet  NASA 
has  widely  claimed  that  a  mere  10-per- 
cent cut  which  Congress  made  In  this 
year's  budget — an  action  for  which  most 
agencies  would  be  grateful— may  have 
wounded  or  halted  the  space  program  for 
years  to  come.  NASA's  current  $4.5  bil- 
lion is  still  a  great  deal  of  money.  Should 
the  space  program  actually  suffer  severe 
setbacks  hi  the  future,  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  will  be  largely  the  result  of 
NASA's  deficiencies  and  handling  of  Its 
responsibiUtles— not  of  a  mere  $500  mil- 
lion cut  in  a  $5  billion  budget. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  financial 
effort  required  of  the  public  to  support 
NASA's  program.  It  becomes  unavoidable 
to  ask: 

What  higher  standards  of  safety,  of 
quality,  and  of  cost  control,  has  NASA 
adopted — and  what  concrete  steps  will 


NASA  take  to  strengthen  adequately  the 
review  and  control  of  its  contractors  in 
order  to  Insure  their  satisfactory  per- 
formance? 

(4)     CANDOR,    POLICTMAIHNG,    AND    NASA'S    EOLE 
IN  SOCIETV 

We  have  seen  that  the  nature  of 
NASA's  policies  on  information  are  such 
that  preservation  of  the  agency's  Image 
appears  to  receive  priority  over  clarifi- 
cation of  issues,  over  accurate  accounting 
of  costs  and  procedures,  and  over  frank 
disclosures  of  the  true  status  of  programs. 
NASA's  information-dissemination  pol- 
jry  can  be  reasonably  described  as  agency 
propaganda.  In  an  area  which  demands 
the  highest  dedication  to  searching, 
honest  inquiry,  and  scientific  objectivity, 
a  devotion  to  propaganda  can,  by  cor- 
rupting the  agency's  altitudes,  have  a 
telling  and  deleterious  effect.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly an  important  factor  in  NASA's 
current  difficulties. 

One  clear  result  of  this  propaganda 
function  is  the  barrier  it  places  between 
the  agency  and  the  public  it  is  presumed 
to  serve.  NASA  long  escaped  serious 
scrutiny  not  only  because  it  hid  behind 
the  complex  technical  aspects  of  its  pro- 
grams—but also  because  the  rniage  NASA 
projected  of  unlimited  success  was  a 
carefully  manufactured  product  bearing 
little  relation  to  real,  down-to-earth 
problems  or  to  processes  of  decisionmak- 
ing about  national  goals  and  objectives 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  involved. 

NASA's  devotion  to  propaganda  has 
been  seen  in  various  ways.  Surely  the 
original  moon  deadline  was  not  foisted 
upon  a  reluctant  NASA.  When  President 
Kennedy  proposed  a  manned  landing  on 
the  moon  in  this  decade  as  a  national 
objective,  various  observers  recollect  that 
the  space  agency  had  already  determined 
that  the  moon  goal  was  indeed  in  its  own 
Interest. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  NASA  his- 
torian at  the  Library  of  Congress,  NASA 
had  laid  out  its  plans  for  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  with  potential  land- 
ing dates  as  early  as  1966  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  well  before 
President  Kennedy  took  office.  Much 
time  and  energy  was  spent  building  pres- 
sures and  creating  the  climate  in  which 
the  m(X)n  project  could  be  seriously 
proposed  as  a  national  goal.  The  protests 
of  a  number  of  leading  scientists,  who 
said  that  America  had  little  to  gain  from 
such  an  approach  to  a  space  program, 
were  overlooked  and  quieted.  Once  con- 
vinced that  it  had  made  a  decision,  the 
American  public  took  full  responsibility 
by  viewing  the  authorization  of  the  enor- 
mously expensive  Apollo  program  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation. 

Of  course,  sputnik  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  national  response  of  unques- 
tioning acceptance.  The  shock  to  the  na- 
tional pride  was  genuine  and  deep. 
Patriotism  and  fear  of  the  Sonet  Unions 
growing  power  played  a  real  part.  But 
by  now  we  should  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  that  episode.  Yet  we  have  the 
current  spectacle  of  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  trjlng  to  scare  America  into 
full  funding  of  debatable  budget  requests 
by  once  again  raising  the  specter  of  a 
space  gap — warning  that  the  Russians 
may  soon  boost  a  larger  spacecraft  or 


arrive  on  the  moon  a  little  before  us, 
and  occasionally  implying  that  whoever 
lands  first  on  the  lunar  surface  will  con- 
trol all  of  space  if  not  the  earth  below. 
By  now  we  should  have  realized  that,  re- 
gardless of  past  hysteria,  it  In  fact  mat- 
ters little  today  on  which  date  whose 
original  satellite  was  launched.  The  world 
Is  impressed,  and  so  should  we  be,  by  the 
quality  of  what  we  can  accomplish — not 
by  who  tried  to  do  it  first.  Serious  benefits 
for  mankind  should  be  far  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  any  possible  dead- 
lines or  dubious  competition.  I  do  not 
believe  the  cold  war  will  be  won  or  lost 
by  the  nation  that  steps  first  onto  the 
lunar  surface — nor  do  I  beUeve  that  any- 
thing but  harm  can  come  of  the  attempt 
to  keep  the  space  program  largely  in- 
spired and  guided  by  international  tour- 
naments. Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Nation  is  well  served  by  the  current 
propaganda  barrage  which  tries  to  mag- 
nify the  benefits  of  "technical  spinoff" 
from  our  space  program  and  implies  that 
potential  and  hoi^ed-for  domestic  ap- 
plications are  an  adequate  substitute  for 
direct  attacks  on  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems. This  attempt  only  serves  further 
to  threaten  public  confidence  in  the 
candor  and  leadership  of  the  space 
agency  and  further  endangers  support 
for  the  space  program. 

Another  aspect  of  the  agency's  propa- 
ganda is  NASA'S  occasional  reference  to 
its  need  for  extensive  facilities  in  case 
of  large-scale  military  operations — in 
which  case,  the  Administrator  has  sug- 
gested, NASA  might  fly  mllitar>-  pay- 
loads  and  play  an  Important  role  In  the 
national  defense.  On  May  31,  1967,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  my  inquiry  about  NASA's 
military  role.  In  it,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  stated: 

I  feel  that  the  main  contribution  of  NASA's 
space  program  to  Defense  Is  in  the  tech- 
nology being  developed  rather  than  In  major 
Items  of  hardware. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  the  irrationality 
disseminated  by  NASA  is  its  hisistence  on 
equating  the  success,  importance,  and 
Image  of  the  space  program  with  imme- 
diate and  extensive  marmed — as  opposed 
to  unmanned — space  flight.  At  this  lime 
the  scientific  community  is  not  totally 
agreed  that  we  yet  have  the  necessary 
technology  .safely  to  send  men  on  lengthy 
space  missions.  The  President's  Science 
Ad\-isor>'  Committee  has  also  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
particular  advantage  in  manned  filght 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  space  experimenta- 
tion now  being  discussed.  This  is  par- 
ticularly- pertinent  considering  the  fact 
that  histriunented  missions  are  decidedlj' 
less  expensive,  since  they  weigh  less  and 
are  less  demanding  in  terms  of  propul- 
sion, reliability,  and  advanced  life-sup- 
port technology.  Again,  those  scientists 
who  originally  questioned  the  value  of 
allowing  NASA  primarily  to  orient  Its 
program  around  manned  flight,  argued 
that  we  could  learn  more  at  less  cost  if 
NASA  did  not  divert  its  best  energies  to 
the  question  of  simply  providing  safety 
and  comfort  for  the  presence  of  human 
beings. 

Assuming  manned  space  flight,  how- 
ever,  many   competent   observers   have 


pointed  out  the  illogic  of  following  a 
manned  limar  landing  by  a  number  of 
unmanned  flights,  as  planned,  instead 
of  vice  versa.  Finally,  some  experts  are 
of  the  opinion  that  many  of  NASA's 
planned  experiments  are  of  doubtful 
value  and  appear  primarily  designed  to 
rationalize  the  importance  of  the  par- 
ticular launch. 

NASA  will  not  admit  that  there  Is  any 
question  about  the  primacy  of  manned 
space  flight  at  this  time.  During  budget 
hearings  this  year,  when  asked  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  what. 
If  forced  to  choose,  NASA  would  be 
willing  to  cut,  NASA  without  hesitation 
pointed  to  its  unmanned  programs  which 
are  presuniably  devoted  exclusively  to 
scientific  experimentation  and  advancing 
the  state-of-the-art. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  NASA- 
proposed  NERVA  II  nuclear  engine  with 
its  purpose  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  place 
a  man  on  Mars  in  1985  at  a  probable  cost 
of  over  $200  bilhon.  As  was  pointed  out. 
Congress    has    temporarily    deleted    the 
funds  for  this  project.  But  during  the 
budget  hearings  NASA  would  not  admit 
that  Its  purpose  was  the  manned  Mars 
landing.   It   Is   Important   to   note   that 
careful   reading   of   NASA's   fiscal   year 
1968   budget  submission   indicates   that 
NASA  had  already   begun   the  NERVA 
II  hardware  program  in  the  preceding 
year  without  consulting  Congress.  More 
and  more  frequently  this  year  NASA  reg- 
ularly mentioned  a  manned  Mars  landing 
in  public,  and  articles  to  that  effect  based 
on  NASA  releases  were  seen  frequently  In 
the  press  and  technical  journals.  In  typi- 
cal fashion,  early  in  the  year  Space  Aero- 
nautics magazine  published  a  colorful 
picture  graph  entitled  "U.S.  Aerospace 
Program — Missions  and  Projects  as  of 
January  1,  1967."  It  Included  the  manned 
Mars   landing    and    said    it    "could    be 
launched  m  the  early  1980's  "  The  NASA 
propaganda  machine  has  been  working 
to  inject  this  project  into  the  national 
consciousness  and  to  pro\1de  us  with  our 
next  spectacular  and  unbelievably  costly 
manned  space  goal.  I  can  only  reason 
that  NASA  did  not  officially  propose  such 
a  goal  because  raising  the  issue  might 
lead  to  serious  questions  about  NASA's 
capability  as  well  as  the  astronomical 
cost.  Instead,  at  one  point  the  argument 
was  made  that  nuclear  propulsion,  as 
pro\1ded  by  the  NERVA  n  engine,  would 
provide  us  with  another  option,  and  that 
options  are  pieciselj-  what  the  Russians 
are  developing;   and  Mr.  Webb  implied 
that,  if  we  did  not  follow  suit,  we  might 
soon  be  faced  •with  a  serious  option-gap — 
one  may  wonder  if  the  taxpayers  will 
have  an  option. 

The  fact  is  that  NASA  may  yet  suc- 
ceed In  receiving  funds  for  the  NERVA  n 
hardware  project.  Judging  by  usual  pro- 
cediu-e.  once  enough  money  is  spent  on 
developing  this  nuclear  propulsion  capa- 
bility NASA  will  announce  that  all  the 
money  alread>'  invested,  and  the  indus- 
trial capability  developed  in  the  process 
of  building  the  hardware,  will  be  wasted 
unless  we  take  the  next  step  and  adopt 

a  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  Mars  in  order 
to  justify  past  expense  and  effort 

In  view  of  NASA's  repeated  claim  that 
If  we  did  not  fund  the  initial  52  billion 
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NERVA  n  flight  hardware  project  right 
away,  our  capability  to  build  it  later 
would  somehow  diminish,  and  consider- 
ing the  enormous  effort  already  spent  in 
publicizing  the  idea  of  a  man  on  Mars 
without  mentioning  its  cost  or  question- 
ing its  real  benefits,  it  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  if  NASA's  main  concern  is  to 
Insure  that  its  budget  Is  as  large  as  ixjs- 
sible. 

If  we  add  to  this  aspect  the  troubling 
awareness  we  have  already  developed 
concerning  NASA's  lack  of  candor  about 
mission  progress  and  actual  program 
costs — we  are  faced  with  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  and  Important  question  of 
all.  How  will  we  be  assured  that  NASA 
will  Iceep  us  Informed  of  the  true  sUtus 
of  its  operations,  its  costs,  and  its  plan- 
ning process  so  that  the  American  public 
will  be  able  to  participate  In  the  choice 
and  direction  of  national  goals  In  space? 

CONCLUSION 

I  think  Congress  must  share  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  these  vital  questions  re- 
main unanswered.  Congress  has  not  yet 
determined  to  lift  the  technology  curtain 
and  expose  the  bare  policy  considerations 
that  lie  beneath. 

I  believe  that  we  overf  und,  and  under- 
examlne.  the  validity  of  our  major  tech- 
nological programs  and  the  success  and 
Integrity  of  their  administration.  I  am 
neither  for  nor  against  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  having  an  excellent 
program  Is  essential  both  to  our  pride 
and  our  progress.  I  think  It  is  essential  as 
well  that  we  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  space  race  and  declare  our  Inten- 
tion to  make  rational  plans  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America  not  distorted 
by  the  conceptions  and  value  judgments 
of  another  nation.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
examine  our  national  priorities  with  the 
utmost  care  and  make  certain  that  the 
space  program  is  neither  made  a  handy 
villain  by  its  critics  nor  a  handy  saviour 
by  its  spokesmen.  We  must  establish  re- 
ality and  make  a  sober  and  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  space  program's  role  in  our 
society. 

Perhaps  the  problem  was  best  capsu- 
llzed  in  a  rather  sad  cartoon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  some  months  ago.  It 
read: 

Ask  not  what  the  space  program  can  do 
for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  the  space 
program. 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  we  reverse  that  all- 
too-true  commentarj'  and  set  out  to  de- 
termine with  care  how  the  space  pro- 
gram may  serve  us  ably  and  well. 

To  this  end  Congress  must  demand 
that  NAS.\  adopt  new  standards  of  can- 
dor in  ii.s  dealings  with  the  Congress  and 
the  pub'.ic.  This  must  Include  regular 
and  complete  .status  reports  on  all  major 
programs  and  on  contractor  operations. 

Congress  should  demand  that  NASA's 
budget  presentations  be  altered  so  that 
program  costs  are  clarified  and  decisions 
can  be  made  based  on  an  appreciation 
of  the  true  magnitude  of  programs.  This 
should  Include  a  breakdouTi  of  admin- 
istrative funds  as  they  relate  to  individ- 
ual programs,  an  accounting  of  cumula- 
tive past  costs  for  each  program,  and  a 
clear  and  thoughtful  projection  of  future 
costs  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years, 
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based  not  only  on  ideal  considerations, 
but  as  well  on  pragmatic  and  empirical 
considerations  about  development  prob- 
lems and  the  risks  of  hardware  failure. 
Congress  must  relinquish  Its  romantic 
illusions  about  the  space  program  and  its 
notion  that  all  technical  efforts  are 
equivalent  to  progress.  Each  program 
proposal  should  be  evaluated  In  terms  of 
its  specific  objectives  and  their  social 
value. 

Congress  should  demand  that  a  panel 
of  independent  experts  be  created  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  technical  evaluation  of 
NASA  management  and  planning  pro- 
cedures. Such  a  group  should  both  chal- 
lenge and  support  NASA's  methods, 
where  they  find  it  suitable,  in  order  to 
promote  genuine  Improvement  and  to 
broaden  the  perspective  on  which  Con- 
gress bases  its  own  decisions.  They 
should  as  well  be  able  to  suggest  areas 
where  NASA's  funds  could  be  reasonably 
cut  without  endangering  the  program. 

Congress  must  revise  Its  attitude 
toward  hearings  on  the  space  program. 
In  the  future,  both  hostile  and  friendly 
witnesses  should  be  called— from  all 
levels  of  management  and  from  the  work 
force  Itself.  This  should  include  person- 
nel from  both  NASA  and  a  variety  of  its 
contractors  in  order  to  begin  to  clarify 
where  responsibility  lies  for  efficient 
planning  and  for  the  implementation  of 
quality  standards.  In  addition,  relevant 
outside  professional  advice  should  be 
sought  to  provide  a  more  balanced  view 
of  the  policies  espoused  by  the  space 
agency. 

Finally,  if  we  establish  reality  in  our 
view  of  the  space  program,  we  can  as- 
sign it  to  a  proper  place  in  our  natlonaJ 
priorities:  we  can  determine  what  truly 
useful  service  It  may  perform;  and  then 
we  can  see  that  it  receives  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  perform  that 
service  and  not  a  penny  more. 

The  American  people  deserve  nothing 
less. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  WEST  SIDE 
COMMTJNITY  CONFERENCE— "THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
THE  CITIES" 


Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unajii- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  Ln  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  problem  of  our  time 
is  the  relationship  between  the  Individ- 
ual citizen  and  the  complex  governments 
which  are  supposed  to  serve  him.  To  meet 
this  problem,  we  must  increase  citizen 
knowledge  and  participation  In  the 
processes  and  policies  of  government. 

Elected  ofBcials  and  particularly  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  special  responsi- 
bility to  increase  citizen  participation.  I 
believe  that  the  public  and  those  who 
mold  policy  are  obligated  to  one  another 
for  understanding  and  direction. 

Thus  every  year  o.  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress I  have  sponsored  an  annual  day- 
long community  conference  in  New  York 


City.  The  conferences  are  free  of  charge 
and  free  of  partisan  orientation.  They 
bring  together  leaders  in  the  government 
and  the  academic  world  with  the  citi- 
zens to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  an 
exchange  and  an  interchange  of  views 

I  am  fortunate  that  the  reform  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  Manhattan's  West  Side 
and  many  individual  citizens  join  me  In 
presenting  the  conferences. 

On  April  1,  1967,  we  held  our  seventh 
annual  conference  on  "The  Challenge 
of  Health  Care  in  the  Cities."  Some  2,000 
individuals  attended  and  took  part  in 
the  six  panels  and  the  plenai-y  session 
at  Columbia  University. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; and  William  H.  Stewart,  M.D 
Surgeon  General.  Public  Health  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  addressed  the  plenary  ses- 
sion. 

The  panelists  Included : 
Harry   Becker.   Executive   Secretary.   Com- 
mittee on  Special  Studies,  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

I.  S.  Palk,  Professor  of  Public  Health.  School 
of  Medicine.  Yale  University. 

George  A.  Silver,  M.D..  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  &  SclenUflc  Affairs,  OS 
Department  of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare. 
Herman  M.  Somers.  Professor  of  Politics 
and  Public  Affairs.  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  &  InternaUonal  Affairs.  Princeton 
University. 

Edward  O'Rourke,  M.D.,  N.Y.  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Health. 

Leonard  J.  Duhla.  MX>.,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary.  US.  r>cpartment  of  Housing 
&  Urban  Development. 

Mrs.  Alice  Pordyce.  Co-Chalrman.  NY. 
State  Committee  Against  Mental  niness. 

Lonnle  McDonald.  MX)..  Director,  Com- 
munity Psychiatry.  Harlem  Hospital. 

Alan  D.  Miller.  MX)..  NY.  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Mark  Tarall,  Administrator,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry,  Malmonides  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Bertram  Brown,  MX)..  National  InsU- 
tute  of  Mental  Health. 

Manfred  Ohrensteln.  Mental  Health  Com- 
mittee. NY.,  State  Senate. 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek.  President,  Bolt.  Bera- 
nek  &  Newman,  Inc..  Lecturer.  M.I.T. 

Lawrence  E.  Hlnkle.  Jr..  MX).,  Director, 
Division  of  Human  Ecology  ComeU  University 
Medical  CoUege. 

Ron  M.  Linton,  Chairman.  Task  Force  on 
Environmental  Health.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare. 

WUllam  H.  Megonnell,  Chief.  Abatement 
Program.  NatlonaJ  Center  for  Air  Pollution, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  &  Wel- 
fare. 

Peter  Kihss,  The  New  York  Tlmea. 
Martin  Cherkasky.  M.D..  Director,  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital  &  Medical  Center. 

Leon  J.  DavU.  President.  Local  1199,  Drug 
&  Hospital  Employees  Union. 

John  H.  Knowles.  MX).,  General  DU-ector, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Prank  vanDyke.  Professor  of  Administra- 
tive Medicine,  Columbia  University  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
Alonzo.  S.  Yerby.  M.D..  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  Administration 
School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard  University. 
WUlam  L.  KlBslck,  M.D.,  Director,  Program 
Planning  &  Evaluation.  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

James  Brlndle.  President.  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

James  G.  Haughton.  M.D ,  Plrst  Deputy 
Administrator.  New  York  City  Health  Serv- 
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Ocorge  Hlmler.  M.D.,  Chairman,  Coordinat- 
ing Council  of  Five  County  Medical  Societies 
of  New  York  City. 

James    C.    Ingram.    Vice    President.    Blue 

Cross 

Oeorge  K.  Wyman,  New  York  Stete  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Welfare. 

Albert  H.  Blumenthal,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Health,  New  York  State  Assembly. 

John  M.  Frankel,  Director,  Health  Division 
community  Action  Program.  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Jack  Gelger.  MX)..  Professor,  Preventive 
Medicine,  Tufts  University. 

Oeorge  James,  MX)..  Dean  of  Mt.  Slnal  Med- 
cal  School. 

Harold  C.  Light,  Associate  Director.  Oouver- 
neur  Health  Service  Program  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital. 

Prank  Riessman.  Professor.  Department  of 
Educational  Sociology,  New  York  University. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
acknowledge  by  Individual  name  every- 
one to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference.  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  following  for  the  important  parts 
they  played. 

The  cochairmen  were  Susan  Cohn  ana 
Darid  R  McGregor,  who  organized  and 
coordinated  the  entire  conference,  and 
who  were  assisted  by  the  tireless  efforts  of 
the  following  members  of  the  conference 
committee : 

Secretary,  Anna  Lou  Pickett;  assistant 
secretary,  Elaine  Bernstein ;  club  coordi- 
nators, Judy  Joseph  and  Ruth  Levy; 
treasurer,  Ira  Zimmerman;  public  rela- 
tions, James  Vlasto ;  assistant  for  pubUc 
relations,  Joyce  Rowe;  arrangements 
chairman.  Barbara  Jeffers:  arrange- 
ments assistant  chairmen,  Brooke  Aaron- 
son  and  Cariton  Carl;  registraUon  chair- 
man. Ruth  Puhrman. 

The  club  representatives  were:  Mary 
Adamson,  Leona  Erin,  Carlton  Carl, 
Fred  Nichols,  Peter  Osman.  Joyce  Rowe, 
Stu  Schwartz,  Elliott  Shorter,  Israel 
Welnstein,  Inez  Wilson. 

The  panel  coordinators  were:  Betty 
Jo  Bailey.  Ada  Bass,  Jean  Faust.  Sylvia 
Hunter.  E>a  Popper.  Barbara  Silverstone. 

Members  of  the  conference  staff  were : 
Rita  Breitbart,  Stewart  Brownstein, 
Vivian  Cohen.  Rebecca  Cooperman,  Jef- 
frey Cowan.  Kathleen  Goodln,  Adrienne 
Kivelson.  Marvin  Lieberman.  Joseph 
Marshall.  Jack  Rennert.  Bertha  Sperling, 
Dr.  WilUam  Thomas.  Dr.  Sheldon  Wax- 
enberg,  Selma  Ziskin. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  Miss  Smith,  Miss 
Matthews,  and  Mrs  Myers  of  the  Bar- 
nard College  staff;  to  the  members  of  the 
Columbia-Barnard  Democratic  Club,  to 
student  reporters  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  and  to  the  many  others 
who  gave  of  their  valuable  time  and 

talent. 

I  am  also  specially  grateful  to  Norman 
Hollv.  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  was  invaluable  in  help- 
ing us  shape  the  conference. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  New 
Chelsea  Reform  Democratic  Club.  An- 
sonia  Independent  Democrats.  Reform 
Independent  Democrats,  Manhattan 
West  Democratic  Club.  Lie:  West  Side 
Democratic  Club;  FDR- Woodrow  Wilson 
Democrats.  Inc.;  Riverside  Democrats. 
Inc.:  Fort  Washington  Manhattanvllle 
Reform     Democrats;     Heights    Reform 


Democrats;    Columbia-Barnard    Demo- 
cratic Club. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  the  large 
number  of  community  sponsors  whose 
generous  contributions  enabled  the  con- 
ference to  be  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opened  the  plenary  ses- 
sion bv  focusing  on  the  three  major 
shortages  of  the  health  gap — shortages 
in  doctors,  in  hospitals,  and  in  the  means 
to  finance  rapidly  Increasmg  costs  of 
medical  care. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart  called  for 
greater  citizen  and  social  action  to  give 
impetus  and  direction  to  a  new  health 
movement. 

SecreUry  Weaver  called  on  doctors 
and  others  in  the  medical  field  "to  put 
their  Ulents  where  the  problems  are" 
by  joining  a  new  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment group  of  medical  facihties 
programs  for  slums  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  the  three  speakers  at  the 
plenary  session. 

ADDRESS   OF   William   H.   Stewabt,   Surgeon 
Gekeral.  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment OF  Health,  Edt7cation,  and  Wel- 
fare. TO  THE  Seventh   Annt-al  West  Side 
COMMUNrrT  Conference.  April  1,  1967 
Mr.  Ryan,  Secretary  Weaver,  friends  and 
colleagues.  I'm   honored   and   slightly   awed 
by    the    company    I'm    keeping    today.    Of 
course   I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  on  the 
platform   with   Secretary  Weaver   and   Con- 
gressman  Rvan.  I'm   also  proud   to   be   In- 
cluded among  the  powerful  lineup  of  medical 
dragon-slayers  who  are  addressing  us  In  the 
varlouE  panels. 

Thinking  about  what  I  might  say  this 
afternoon  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
only  one  wav  in  which  I  could  interject  a 
note  of  controversy  Into  the  proceedings,  and 
that  would  be  to  deUver  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment of  agrarlanslm,  filled  with  quotations 
from  Thoreau,  and  topped  off  with  a  defense 
of  the  good  old  traditional  ways  as  the  answer 
to  all  our  woes.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
speech,  but  unforttmately  I  couldn't  give  it. 
I'm  not  really  made  for  devil's  advocacy.  Be- 
sides no  one  who  knows  me  would  have  be- 
lieved it,  and  there  was  that  haunting  possi- 
bility that  somebody  who  didn't  know  me 
might  quote  It. 

And  then  I  focused  on  the  audience  Instead 
of  the  panel  members.  Unlike  the  panel 
members  and  myseU.  you  have  not  spent 
your  adult  lives  In  the  quiet  little  world  of 
medicine.  You  do  not  go  from  one  meeting  to 
another  preaching  the  same  sermon  with 
variations,  and  agreeing  with  each  other 
alKiut  the  state  of  public  health  and  how  It 
should  be  fixed.  Rather  you  are  people  with 
the  healthiest  kind  of  interest  In  health. 
You  want  it  for  yovu-selves  and  for  yoin-  fel- 
low men.  You  feel  quite  correctly  that  good 
health  care  Is  harder  to  get  than  it  ought  to 
be.  You  sense  that  for  too  many  people  it  is 
especially  hard  to  get  In  the  places  where  the 
resources  are  most  abundant.  In  the  great 
cities  like  this  one. 

You  want  somebody  to  do  something  about 
it  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  And  more  than 
that,  your  presence  here  suggests  to  me  that 
you  think  you  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  If  so.  you  are  aljsolutely  right. 
For  health  Is  too  big  and  too  Important 
to  belong  to  the  doctors  and  dentists  and 
nurses  and  hospital  adminlBtrators.  Health 
belongs  to  you.  Health  Is  for  people. 

Somehow  a  glass  curtain  has  descended 
around  the  best  in  American  medicine  On 
one  side  of  that  curtain  Is  the  gleaming 
antiseptic  world  of  medical  excellence.  Its 
wonders  are  plainly  visible  to  those  outside. 


but  admission  is  by  ticket  only  and  the  Une« 
of  the  box  office  stretches  out  of  sight.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  curtain  was  made  of 
one  way  glass.  People  outside  could  see  In, 
but  those  Inside  scarcely  seemed  to  notlc* 
the  faces  pressed  against  the  pane.  Now  there 
are  hopeful  Indications  of  two-way  vls'-bllltT. 
There  Is  more  and  more  talk  Inside  the  medi- 
cal world  that  somethlnp  mus:  be  done  Here 
and  there  genuine  statesmen  of  the  inside 
world  are  opening  up  new  passages  tiirough 
the  curtain  and  some  are  going  outside  and 
trvlng  to  bring  excellence  with  them  into  the 
co'mmtmlty.  But  the  curtain  remains,  and 
it  will  remain,  I  suspect,  until  the  people  to 
whom  health  belongs  start  marching  around 
the  world  blowing  the  ram's  horn. 

In  this  hopeful  and  exciting  time  of 
political  and  social  activism,  people  are.  In 
fact,  beginning  to  speak  up  for  health.  Curi- 
ously however,  your  voice  is  particularly 
audible  at  the  most  remot*  level — the  level 
of  the  national  action.  President  Johnson 
has  expressed  the  national  will  that  good 
health  ca-e  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  all. 
The  Congress  has  translated  this  popular 
aspiration  to  a  series  of  remarkable  legislative 
actions — more  than  a  score  of  major  health 
laws  in  three  years.  We  in  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  and  our  associates  in  other  federal 
agencies  are  doing  our  best  to  translate 
this  one  step  further — towards  action  where 
it  cotints.  But  where  it  count*  Is  not  in 
Washington,  but  in  the  neighborhoods  and 
communities  of  America.  The  action  Is  where 
the  people  live. 

We  In  the  PubUc  Health  Service  can  talk 
atwut  Infant  mortality  rates.  Tou  know  where 
the  babies  are  dying.  We  In  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  can  talk  about  national  ratios  of 
physicians  and  hospital  beds  to  populaUon. 
You  know  that  it  cost  a  sick  person  a  $2.00 
taxi  fare  or  a  45  minute  bus  ride  to  get  the 
care  he  needs  We  c&z^  tJilk  &l>out  \4-ns  of 
thoiosands  of  neediess  deaths  eaci  year  You 
know  some  of  the  people  who  died  and 
what  became  of  their  kids  and  why  they 
didn't  get  to  the  doctor  until  too  late. 

You  know  these  things  or  you  cotUd  know 
them,  because  they  are  happening  all  around 
you.  If  theee  were  educational  fallxu-ee  In- 
stead of  medical  failures,  the  P.TA.  would 
know  about  them  and  be  hounding  the  prin- 
cipal and  school  Board  to  get  them  remedied. 
Where  are  the  health  P.T-A.'s?  'What  I'm  sug- 
gesting is  that  you.  the  active  citizens,  and 
your  counterparts  ev«-ywhere.  have  an  active 
role  In  health  Just  as  you  have  in  educatioE 
civil  rights  and  In  other  Eelds.  It  requires 
some  hard  work,  some  grubbing  for  facts 
some  pavement  potindlng.  If  your  efTorts  are 
to  t)e  productive,  you  will  have  to  transfom: 
generalized  indignation  into  specific  targets 
for  remedial  action.  When  you  have  your 
needs  solidly  Identified ,  you  can  bring  In  the 
professionals. 

Here  In  New  York  as  in  most  major  clUes, 
you  have  strong  resources  to  draw  upon.  The 
great  majorltv  of  these  resources  are 
genulnelv  interested  in  meeting  your  needs 
and  making  an  impact  on  the  real  health 
problem  of  the  day.  Many  of  us  in  the  medi- 
cal world  are  Just  as  unhappy  about  the  glass 
curtain  as  you  are.  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
ways  of  breeching  It. 

Of  course  the  professionals  may  tell  you 
that  what  you  are  asking  is  Impossible. 
There  may  not  be  enough  reasotirces,  or 
enough  known,  to  solve  the  problem.  At  this 
point  I  have  two  pieces  of  advice  First  make 
them  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  it  is 
impossible,  and  second  work  out  something 
that  can  be  done  that  will  move  in  the 
dlrecUon  of  meeUng  your  needs  I  can  en- 
vision very  few  situations  in  which  such  a 
citizen  effort  would  not  result  in  at  leaft 
some  measure  of  tangible  improvement. 

There  is  strong  tradition  of  citizen  Involve- 
ment In  health  affair?  In  the  United  States. 
Much   of  the  success  of  the  public   health 
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movement  over  the  past  century  has  stemmed 
from  public  Indignation,  followed  by  public 
Initiative  and  public  participation.  This  has 
been  true  of  the  conquest  of  communicable 
diseases,  advances  In  occupational  health  and 
general  sanitation.  The  voluntary  health 
agencies  have  been  and  continue  to  be  a 
strong  force  for  progress  In  their  fields  of 
Interest. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  renewal 
of  public  Indignation  and  Initiative  directed 
toward  the  core  health  problems  of  the  city 
which  are  the  core  health  problems  of  Amer- 
ica. Three  weeks  ago  at  Howard  University's 
Centennial  Conference  on  the  health  status 
of  the  Negro,  Dr.  Kenneth  Clements  of  Cleve- 
land described  these  problems  as  they  were 
revealed  In  a  study  by  the  Cleveland  Health 
Department,  and  not  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  provider  but  from  that  of  the  consumer. 
Dr.  Clements  said  Indigent  medical  care  Is 
rendered — In  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
receive  it — In  ways  that  are  depersonalized. 
There  is  no  health  professional  with  whom 
the  family  can  build  a  trusted  relationship. 
It  Is  fragmented  care.  The  care  Is  rendered 
without  concern  for  the  family  as  a  unit,  with 
each  of  the  members  of  the  family  required 
to  go  to  different  clinics  within  the  same 
Institution  or  to  different  Institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  on  different  days  at 
different  times  on  the  same  day.  In  many  In- 
stances welfare  medical  assistance  systems 
will  only  reimburse  certain  groups  or  cer- 
tain Institutions,  and  not  for  reasons  of 
quality  control.  The  Institutions  are  often 
distant  from  poverty  areas.  The  Inaccessibil- 
ity Is  often  Increased  by  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide hours  which  do  not  require  the  patient 
to  miss  employment,  often  without  slck-tlme 
benefits. 

These  are  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
glass  curtain.  These  are  the  obstacles  that 
separate  great  segments  of  the  population 
from  the  care  they  need.  This  Indictment  Is 
not  universally  applicable  to  the  health-care 
systems  of  our  great  cities.  There  are  shining 
exceptions  In  many  places.  Including  this 
largest  city  of  all.  But  It  applies  to  some  parts 
of  every  city  and  to  all  parts  of  some.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  health  sys- 
tem today  Is  the  existence,  sometimes  within 
a  few  blocks  of  each  other,  of  outstandingly 
good  and  outstandingly  bad  patterns  of  care. 
Considered  abstractly,  these  are  national 
health  problems,  but  they  cannot  be  solved 
abstractly.  Each  community,  each  neighbor- 
hood, has  a  unique  constellation  of  needs 
and  resources.  Tjing  resources  to  needs  and 
creating  resources  where  none  exist,  can  only 
be  done  community  by  community  and 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood.  Hence  the 
urgent  need  for  local  action  by  the  people 
who  are  dreadfully  and  Immediately  In- 
volved. 

For  our  part,  from  our  far-off  window  In 
Washington,  we  can  help  chiefly  by  allocat- 
ing our  resources  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  We  can  do  that  effectively  only  If  you 
tell  us.  Slgnlflcant  the  three  most  far-reach- 
ing health  laws  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress— Medicare,  the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer 
and  Stroke  Amendment,  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Act  all  depend 
heavily  on  regional,  state  and  local  Initiative. 
The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act  has 
special  relevance  to  the  problems  we  have 
been  discussing  in  three  ways.  First,  It  un- 
derwrites the  planning  process  for  health 
advances  at  the  State,  and  metroplitan  or 
community  levels.  It  thereby  provides  a 
strong  stimulus  for  systemlcally  applying 
resources  to  priority  needs.  It  also  permits 
the  use  of  these  grant  funds  to  meet  locally 
determined  priorities.  The  law  provides  fur- 
ther that  more  than  half  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Councils  to  the  Planning  Agen- 
cies must  represent  the  consumers  rather 
than  the  providers  of  services. 

This   last   provision   breaks   a   long   tradi- 
tion   of    professionally-dominated    advisory 


bodies  and  Invites  the  kind  of  broadly-based 
citizen  Involvement  tliat  I've  been  talking 
about  today. 

Now  let  me  return  to  my  point  of  depar- 
ture. Health  Is  for  people.  You — the  active 
ones  dedicated  to  social  action — can  give 
Impetus  and  direction  to  a  new  health  move- 
ment. In  doing  BO,  you  will  be  a  tremendous 
help  to  those  of  us  In  the  medical  world 
who  want  to  break  through  the  barrier  that 
still  remains.  Now  as  you  help  us,  you  will 
also  be  putting  us  on  our  metle,  and  we  need 
that.  We  need  to  be  held  to  the  Are.  to  ham- 
mer our  round  words  Into  sharp-pointed 
action.  We  may  wince  a  little,  squirm  a  little. 
But  If  we  can't  stand  the  heat,  we  ought  to 
get  off  the  anvil. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Addres.s  or  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary,  De- 
partment OF  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,   at   the    West    Side    Community 
Conference,  April  1,  1967 
I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Ryan  for 
his  leadership  In  Inspiring  this  conference. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  me  that  this  conference 
Is  concentrating  on  what  might  seem  to  some 
people  to  be  a  narrow  topic:  "The  Challenge 
of  Health  Care  In  the  Cities." 

In  previous  years,  this  conference  has  con- 
sidered topics  such  as  "Developing  Na- 
tions," the  whole  problem  of  "Cities  In 
Crisis."  and  other  broad  concerns  such  as 
"The  Consumer  and  the  Economy." 

But  today,  In  focusing  on  health  care  In 
cities,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  con- 
cerning yourselves  with  a  matter  that  Is  na- 
tionwide, one  that  Is  far  more  complicated 
than  It  would  seem  at  first  glance,  and  one 
that   Is  unusually  appropriate  right  now. 

Over  the  recent  past,  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  many  problems  confront- 
ing cities  will  attract  Immediate  attention 
from  the  publlc-clvll  rights,  the  public 
schools,  urban  renewal. 

But  the  health  problems  of  cities  appear 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  almost 
everybody — except  the  professionals,  and  the 
most  Important  group  of  all,  those  who  today 
suffer  111  health,  lifelong  disabilities,  and 
early  death  because  medical  services  are  not 
adequately  available  to  them. 

This  conference  is  a  welcome  Indication 
that,  at  last,  the  subject  Is  arousing  the 
general  Interest  It  deserves. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized the  national  concern  about  health 
care  In  cities  by  devoting  much  of  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  It.  He  Illustrated  the 
gravity  with  a  few  blunt  facts: 

That  one  half  of  all  women  who  have 
their  babies  In  public  hospitals  have  re- 
ceived no  pre-natal  care  at  all. 

That  two-thirds  of  poor  children  with 
disabling  handlcajis  are  not  receiving  any 
medical  attention. 

That  two-thirds  of  all  poor  children  never 
see  a  dentist. 

That  In  poor  families,  the  chance  of  a 
child  dying  before  his  first  birthday  Is  50 
percent  higher  than  IX  he  were  born  In 
another  family. 

That  the  chance  of  a  man's  dying  before 
his  35th  birthday  Is  four  times  greater  If 
he  Is  poor. 

Statistics  sometimes  evoke  boredom — but 
surely  not  those  statistics — and  surely  not 
among  those  people  about  whom  the  odds 
of  life  or  death  are  being  calculated. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  that  this  conference 
should  be  In  this  city. 

It  Is  often  said  about  New  York  that,  since 
It  has  more  of  everything  than  anyplace 
else.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  exciting  city  In 
the  world. 

That  Is  clearly  true  for  any  examination 
of  urban  affairs.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
you  are  examining  the  advantages  this  city 
offers,  or  the  obstacles  that  It  puts  In  your 
way. 


Whatever  goes  on  In  any  city  goes  on  here, 
only  more  so. 

That  applies  to  health  as  It  does  to  many 
topics.  There  are  to  be  found  here  many  of 
the  finest  hospitals  and  medical  research  fa- 
cilities, and  at  the  same  time  m.iny  of  those 
who  are  most  desperately  In  need  of  better 
medical  attention. 

The  question  here,  as  everywhere.  Is  how 
to  extend  the  city's  resources  to  those  who 
need  them  and  how  to  upgrade  the  services 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  lor  them. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  fine  hospitals  de- 
veloping miracles  of  modern  medicine  such 
as  open  heart  surgery  when  there  are  chil- 
dren contracting  tuberculosis  in  the  foul 
environments  of  their  homes. 

To  cure  a  tubercular  child  Is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  But  to  cure  him,  and  then 
send  him  back  to  the  same  environment  and 
the  same  germs,  is  a  continuing  Indictment 
of  our  society.  Nor  can  we  be  content  with 
under  utilization  of  our  medical  talent  or  lese 
than  m.ixlmum  utilization  of  our  health  and 
hospital  facilities. 

To  twist  Just  slightly  the  wording  of  the 
theme  of  this  conference  for  my  own  pur- 
pose, I  would  say  that  the  essential  mission 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  to  look  after  the  health  of 
cltles^and  that  must  Include  the  actual 
physical  and  mental  health  of  those  who  live 
there. 

We  In  HUD  are  not  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  or  psychiatrists  working  directly 
with  patients.  Nor  do  we  sponsor  or  support 
specific  health  services. 

Our  concern  Is  the  total  condition  of  r!t!es. 
metropolitan  regions,  and  urban  centers 
of  every  size.  That  Involves  people  and  all  of 
their  needs — whether  for  medical  facilities, 
shelter,  social  services,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, or  employment. 

Whatever  contributes  to  a  thriving  com- 
munity— and  whatever  detracts  from  it — are 
all  parts  of  the  assignment  to  HUD  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  take  the  leadership 
in  Federal  efforU  to  help  urban  communities 
help  themselves. 

Health  care  Is  almost  uniquely  an  urban 
kind  of  service.  Men  come  to  cities  for  an 
endless  variety  of  reasons,  but  a  common  one 
Is  for  medical  attention.  It  has  always  been 
economical,  logical,  and  sensible  to  concen- 
trate health  facilities  where  people  are 
concentrated. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  obit- 
uaries being  written  about  cities  are  Incor- 
rect, and  premature  to  say  the  least. 

People  need  cities,  for  that  reason,  alone, 
cities  are  not  going  to  die.  And  as  more  and 
more  people  move  to  urban  communities, 
there  will  be  more  and  more  need  for  the 
services  and  functions  that  can  be,  and  are, 
best  performed  In  the  core  areas. 

Our  responsibility  today,  therefore.  Is  to 
search  out  the  city's  Inadequacies  and  find 
the  ways  to  overcome  them. 

That  kind  of  analysis  shows  that  Inade- 
quate health  care,  as  In  almost  everything  we 
study  today,  hits  hardest  at  the  slums  and 
the  lowest  Income  families. 

Medical  attention  drops  In  almost  exact 
proportion  to  Income.  Three  out  of  four  fam- 
ilies earning  less  ihan  $2,000  a  year  spend 
nothing  at  all  for  dental  care. 

Medical  facilities  do  not  typically  exist  In 
a  slum.  In  some,  there  are  not  even  adequate 
referral  services  to  direct  the  residents  to 
other  parts  of  the  city  where  facllltlee  and 
services  are  available. 

In  many  cities  the  slum  dweller — who  Is 
least  knowledgeable  about  his  own  medical 
needs — has  a  disproportionately  long  and  ex- 
pensive Journey  to  me<llcal  services  he  cannot 
afford. 

One  thing  that  shows  Is  that  transporta- 
tion has  an  Important  relationship  to  health 
care.  Once  a  person  learns  where  he  can  ob- 
tain health  services,  he  has  to  be  able  to  get 
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there  to  benefit  from  them.  Or,  we  have  to 
bring  the  services  to  where  the  people  are. 

Transportation  has  not  traditionally  been 
thought  of  as  a  factor  In  health— but  It  Is.  It 
was  true  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles 
where  It  was  found  that  one  cause  of  aliena- 
tion there  was  that  residents  did  not  have 
adequate  transportation  to  hospitals  or 
Jobs— and  we  In  HUD  are  working  on  a  pro- 
gram to  try  to  remedy  that.  We  are  financing 
a  demonstration  project  which  offers  reason- 
ably priced  bus  service  to  the  city  hospital — 
as  well  as  to  centers  of  Job  opportunities.  For 
the  need  is  for  economic  as  well  as  phy.slcal 
health. 

I  have  raised  the  matter  of  transportation 
and  health  as  an  Illustration  of  the  need  for 
a  wider  view  of  city  problems  than  has  been 
typical  In  the  past.  This  wider  view  Is  what 
the  social  scientists  call  ecology — man  and 
his  environment,  or  to  put  It  another  way. 
the  effect  of  changing  any  one  part  of  that 
environment  on  all  the  rest. 

To  know  what  a  slum  Is  we  have  to  assess 
all  of  Its  conditions — housing,  education, 
transportation  and  many  others — to  find  out 
what  the  affect  of  changing  any  of  them  will 
have  on  all  the  others. 

To  make  a  change  In  the  total  condition 
of  a  slum  or  a  blighted  area  will  not  happen 
by  accident,  but  only  by  design,  and  there- 
fore It  must  begin  with  planning.  Health 
planning  must  be  part  of  total  planning,  In 
every  community,  every  city,  and  every  met- 
ropolitan region. 

We  have  been  worklrg  toward  that  and  we 
have  added  some  slgnlflcant  tools  In  recent 
years. 

The  basic  effort  Is  our  Urban  Planning 
Assistance  program.  It  Is  wide-ranging  and 
a  dozen  years  old.  At  the  end  of  1966.  It  had 
resulted  In  grants  totaling  $1234  million. 
They  Include  grants  to  states,  metropolitan 
regions,  smaller  communities,  redevelopment 
areas  and  others.  These  aids  can  support 
virtually  all  kinds  of  planning. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  speclflcally 
added  comprehensive  health  planning  by 
helping  state  planning  agencies  and  state 
health  planning  councils.  The  emphasis  defi- 
nitely Is  on  linking,  strengthening,  develop- 
ing interrelationships,  opening  channels  of 
communication  between  programs. 

It  turns  out — by  design  and  not  by  acci- 
dent— that  almost  everything  we  do  has  a 
health  component  In  It.  That  Is  one  reason 
we  work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  Just  re- 
cent days,  for  example,  the  two  departments 
have  formulated  some  new  concepts  In  how 
to  relate  our  separate  programs  more  effec- 
tively, and  thereby  enhance  Joint  action. 

Some  of  our  programs  have  obvious  affects 
on  health:  the  FHA  mortgage  In.surance  to 
provide  nursing  homes,  housing  for  the  el- 
derly, housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families — the  new  rent  supplements  that  will 
help  poor  families  to  afford  and  to  find  de- 
cent private  housing. 

Any  program  that  gets  a  family  out  of  a 
rundown.  rat-Infested,  germ-fllled.  fire-trap 
and  Into  decent  hoi:"slng  is  a  health  program 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  major  contributions 
we  make  to  the  health  of  this  nation. 

We  help  communities  to  build  sewer  and 
water  systems,  to  develop  rational  plans  for 
using  their  land,  to  develop  effective  trans- 
portation systems — and  they  are  health  pro- 
grams, too,  Indirect  but  vital. 

One  of  our  newest  programs,  authorized  by 
Congress  late  In  1966.  Is  directly  in  the  health 
field,  and  It  can  have  direct  relevance  to 
health  care  In  cities.  This  Is  the  program  to 
provide  mortgage  insurance  to  build  group 
medical  facilities. 

That  program  is  now  ready  to  move.  We 
are  preparing  to  publish  shortly  the  policies 
and  procedures.  With  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  17 
professionals  from  the  field  to  renew  and 
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comment  on  our  approach  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  new  endeavor. 

We  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  major 
thrusts  of  this  new  program  must  be  to  get 
doctors  and  clinics  and  medical  facilities 
Into  areas  now  without  adequate  health 
facilities  and  services. 

Here  Is  a  chance  for  doctors  and  other 
medical  professionals  to  put  their  talents 
where  the  problems  are.  If  they  are  willing 
to  do  so.  there  Is  no  segment  of  humanity 
more  In  need  of  their  skills. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  and  as  a  voter  in  this 
Congressional  district.  I  know  something  of 
what  exists  in  this  city.  Also,  as  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
New  York  City,  I  recognize  the  leadership  of 
New  York  la  group  medical  practice.  I  can 
attest  to  its  efficacy.  And  I  am  sure  that 
It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  group  prac- 
tice In  this  city. 

Such  practice  offers  services  for  the  mod- 
erate- as  well  as  the  low-Income  household. 
It  provides  for  both  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  available  health  service  than 
has  been  available  prior  to  its  institution. 
We  hope  our  new  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram will  serve  to  extend  it  In  places  like 
New  York  and  initiate  In  it  cities  where  it 
does  not  now  exist. 

We  think  group  medical  facilities  might 
well  be  provided  adjacent  to.  but  part  of. 
low-rent  public  housing  projects,  for  ex- 
ample. Or,  they  might  be  built  adjacent  to. 
but  again  a  part  of,  the  new  Neighborhood 
Centers  that  are  being  planned. 

These  centers  are  to  give  poor  families  one 
place  to  go  near  their  homes  for  help  of 
many  kinds — without  going  all  over  a  city,  or 
all  over  creation,  to  get  It. 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  program  can  be 
the  most  direct  and  the  most  hopeful  re- 
sponse of  all  to  the  challenge  of  health  care 
in  the  cities.  They  provide  the  means  to 
gather  into  one  building,  or  adjacent  build- 
Inngs,  many  urban  aids  now  available  sep- 
arately In  social  welfare,  health  care,  man- 
power  training,  recreational  and  educational 
programs. 

Grants  have  already  been  made  for  neigh- 
borhood centers  In  53  cities.  114  more  are 
being  prepared,  and  Just  last  week  we  Joined 
four  other  Federal  agencies  to  develop  pilot 
centers  In  14  major  cities — New  York  is 
one  of  them. 

We  must  do  more  than  put  up  buildings. 
We  must  build  wide-ranging  programs.  The 
communities  themselves  must  develop  the 
mixture  and  type  of  ser^'lce  that  will  go  Into 
them — based  on  planning  and  assessing  the 
needs  and  the  resources. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
local  leadership — the  kind  of  leadership  rep- 
resented here  today.  The  Federal  and  State 
governments  can  assist  but  the  solutions  are 
local. 

On  March  14.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced a  new  war  on  rats. 

"The  knowledge  that  many  children  In 
the  world's  most  aflBuent  nation  are  attacked, 
maimed  and  even  killed  by  rats  should  fill 
every  American  with  shame."  the  President 
said. 

He  has  asked  Congress  for  $20  million  to 
begin  a  program  of  house-to-house  search 
and  destroy  missions.  We  know  how  to  do 
It.  We  can  cut  off  the  food  supply,  collect 
the  garbage,  eliminate  the  harborages,  and 
make  buildings  rat-proof.  And.  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  the  simple  fact  that  we  can  do  it, 
means  that  we  must  do  it. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  new  Model  Cities 
Program  which.  In  a  way,  ties  together  every- 
thing I  have  been  saying  today,  as  well  as 
much  of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  recent 
years  to  give  a  new  thrust  to  helping  urban 
communities  to  help  themselves. 

The  thrust  here  is  to  call  upon  all  the  re- 
source?  that  are  In  being.  Federal,  state  and 
local — public  and  private,  community  and 
voluntary — and  put  them  to  work   In  one 


neighborhood  where  the  problems  have  piled 
up  over  the  years. 

To  be  selected,  the  communities  must 
show  that  they  can  make  tangible  Improve- 
ments in  their  most  neglected  neighbor- 
hoods— by  building  programs  that  include 
housing.  transp>ortatlon,  education,  economic 
development,  manpower  training,  recreation, 
crime  reduction,  social  services — and.  neither 
last  nor  least,  health. 

The  health  component  means  physical  and 
mental  health  services  that  are  accessible  to 
all  residents.  It  will  likely  include  health 
education,  personal  services,  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services,  and  areawlde  environ- 
mental health  services. 

It  might  well  Involve  state  and  local 
public  health  departments,  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  schools,  nursing  groups,  hospi- 
tals and  clinics,  medical  socltles,  health  in- 
surance group>s,  private  agencies,  founda- 
tions and  Institutes. 

The  Model  Cities  will  have  access  to  sub- 
stantial funds,  not  only  for  preser.tlT  avail- 
able programs  but  for  devising  new  ones.  We 
have  already  seen  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
developing  In  the  cities  that  are  p'eparlng 
Model  Cities  proposals — a  sp.lrlt  of  drawing 
In  people  and  agencies  who  had  not  previ- 
ously worked  together,  and  a  spirit  that 
draws  upon  the  people  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood Itself,  which  IS  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  the  program 

The  health  problems  of  Americans  vary  as 
widely  as  people  vary  Their  problems  change 
from  city  to  city,  and  within  communities 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  Mode:  Cities, 
or  Neighborhood  Centers,  or  planning  in 
general,  the  key  element  become?  the  need  for 
local  assessment  of  local  needs. 

Involved  are  special  needs,  and  they  re- 
quire speclaJ  solutions.  No  one  can  say  from 
Washington  what  all  the  special  solutions 
will  be. 

We  can  see  what  some  of  the  c<snmon  needs 
are  across  the  nation. 

First,  we  need  the  money  to  do  all  this,  and 
there  we  can  use  your  supjwrt.  Secondly,  we 
need  the  local  leadership,  and  there  we  can 
use  yoxrr  active  participation.  Thirdly,  we 
need  the  commitment  among  peop'.e  gener- 
ally to  become  Involved  and  to  be  willing  to 
try  new  measures.  Here,  I  think,  this  con- 
ference demonstrates  that  we  are  on  the 
way. 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan 
AT  THE  Seventh  Annual  West  Side  Com- 
munity  Conference,  April  1,  1967 
When  I  told  people  in  Washington  that  we 
were  having  a  conference  today,  this  Satur- 
day, April  First,  the  reaction  was  that  we 
we're  a  little  bit  foolish.  This  Is  April  Fool's 
Day.  They  said  that  It  would  generally  be 
thought  of  as  another  April  Fool  I  had  to 
explain  to  them  that  we  are  a  little  foolish 
on  the  West  Side.  We  are  foolish  enough  to 
taJie  very  seriously  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens.  We  know  that  when  we  work  at 
problems,  we  can  do  something  about  them. 
Every  year  for  the  past  seven  years  these 
conferences  have  proven  that  West  Side 
citizens  who  are  concerned  can  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  tssues.  and  go  away 
with  the  knowledge  they  can  do  something 
about  it. 

In  1961  our  first  conference  was  on  City 
problems  The  next  one  was  on  Foreign 
Policy,  then  Disarmament  and  National 
Security,  the  Consumer  and  The  Economy 
Two  years  ago,  the  conference  was  on  Cities 
in  Crisis,  then  last  year.  The  Challenge  of 
Developing  Nations 

Today  we  are  talking  about  the  Challenge 
of  Health  Care  In  TTie  Cities. 

We  realize  that  this  is  a  very  real  and 
meaningful  challenge  which  facee  us.  The 
panel  speakers  are  touching  on  major  aspects 
of  this  chalipnge.  and  they  are  far  more  ex- 
pert than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be.  We  are 
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indeed  fortunate  In  having  with  i»  as  our 
panelists  some  of  the  wisest.  mo«t  experi- 
enced, and  most  respected  minde  In  the  world 
of  medicine.  It  Is  a  compliment  to  West  Side 
citizens  and  to  New  Yorkers  that  they  have 
come  today  to  explore  these  vital  lasues  with 
us.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  for  medical  care 
U  a  subject  that  most  of  us  laymec  are  In- 
capable Of  exploring  alone.  Consumers  of 
medical  care  must  rely  on  those  "who  dis- 
pense medical  servlcee  and  who  give  us  their 
assurance  that  It  la  In  fact  being  dispensed 
properly  and  equitably.  t 

Until  recently  planning  and  pr^rlUes  in 
disbursement  of  medical  care  escaped  the 
processes  of  democracy.  Medical  science  was 
entrusted  to  a  relatively  small  elite.  This  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  to  place  upcq  doctors. 
It  Is  also  perhaps  an  unfair  burden.  It  re- 
quires not  only  professional  expertfee.  but  a 
knowledge  of  political  processes  and  of  fi- 
nance. It  Involves  responsibilities  la  admin- 
istration, distribution,  and  finance,  respons- 
bllltles  that  distract  the  doctor's  attention 
from  the  medical  processes  he  is.  paid  to 
perform.  Ail  of  us  have  a  responslbUtty  to  ac- 
cept the  burden  of  decLslon-makinf  that  is 
entailed  In  our  concept  of  democracy.  We 
must  assist  the  medical  profession  Jn  deter- 
mining how  we  shall  benefit  from  the 
achievements  of  medicine — how  we  shall 
benefit  now  and  In  the  future.  If  we  axe  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility,  then  we  B3ust  see 
the  dimensions  of  the  challenge  and  ask 
what  we  can  do  about  It. 

There  was  talk  this  morning  at  one  of  our 
panels  about  the  health  gap  I  tlilnk  there  Is 
really  no  gap  In  our  medical  knowledge  or 
skill.  We  do  have  the  best  in  the  wwld.  The 
gap  Is  not  In  what  we  can  do  for  Americans. 
The  gap  Is  what  we  actxially  fail  to  do. 

We  are  an  affluent  society.  We  have  great 
medical  skills.  Yet  we  have  let  the  health  gap 
become  a  national  disgrace.  Over  the  last 
few  years,  despite  our  hopes  for  the  Great 
Society,  the  Federal  government  has  seen 
the  health  gap  increase.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  waging  a  war  In  Vietnam  which  U  now 
costing  some  two  billion  dolla»  every 
month — not  to  mention  the  cost  la  human 
lives  and  human  suffering.  We  have  not  hes- 
itated to  put  up  billions  for  that  cause. 
While  we  have  loided  the  guns,  we  have 
slashed  and  cut  essential  domestic  programs. 
Last  summer  the  Director  of  the  national 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  told  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  that  19  million  Americans 
need  mental  treatment.  Congress  authorized 
only  $30  million  for  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  The  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1968  cut  that  authorization 
in  half. 

New  Yorkers  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
about  the  narcotics  problem.  Last  year  Con- 
gress authorized  $15  million  for  technical 
assistance  grants  to  meet  that  problem.  Tet 
the  budget  request  was  $4  5 

And  so  it  goes  Further,  money  which  Isnt 
going  into  health,  also  Isn't  going  Into  other 
essential  programs  on  the  domestic  scene. 
Last  year,  in  his  message  on  health,  the 
President  urged  enactment  of  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  PaclllUes  Modernization  Amend- 
ment, which  would  have  heli>ed  with  our  ur- 
ban hospital  problem.  It  would  have  helped 
with  construction.  The  bill  died  In  commit- 
tee. It  is  perfectly  clear,  I  think — and  it 
must  underlie  any  discussion  of  domestic 
programs — that,  until  this  war  Is  settled,  we 
cannot  wage  full-score  war  on  disease  and 
poverty  and  Illness  which  confront  us  at 
home. 

If  we  look  at  the  dimensions  of  our  health 
gap,  I  think  that  we  find  some  rather  star- 
tling statistics.  Infant  mortality  which  Is 
considered  one  of  the  best  Indications  of  a 
nation's  health  is  a  very  important  index 
Where  does  the  United  States  stand.  Not  first. 
Nol;  second    Back  In   1960.  we  ranked  fifth. 


Now  we  dont  even  rank  fifth.  We  rank  16th. 
This  is  below  England.  Sweden  and  Germany 
and  others.  Another  major  factor  in  a  na- 
tion's health  Is  longevity.  We  rank  Just  about 
as  far  behind.  Among  men  we  stand  16th. 
Among  women,  10th.  In  Sweden,  for  example, 
the  overall  mortality  rate  is  lower  than  ours 
at  every  age  level  up  to  74.  Then  it  becomes 
greater.  In  other  words,  a  higher  percentage 
of  Swedes  are  living  out  their  full  lives. 

Some  of  the  specifics  of  this  health  gap  are 
even  worse.  Of  our  children,  an  estimated 
4  million  under  five  years  of  age  have  no  im- 
munization against  such  deformative  diseases 
as  diphtheria,  smallp>ox.  measles,  polio, 
whooping  cough  and  tetanus.  Health  care 
hasn't  reached  them.  By  the  time  he  Is  fif- 
teen, the  average  American  child  has  at  least 
10  decayed  teeth.  Health  care  hasn't  reached 
him.  Of  course,  these  are  statistics  for  all 
Americans.  Within  the  p>opulatlon  as  a  whole, 
the  health  gap  is  a  lot  worse  for  those  who 
need  medical  care  the  meet;  those  who  are 
poor  and  those  who  Are  discriminated  against. 
A  National  Health  Survey  has  shown  that  the 
rate  of  medical  services  goes  down  steadily 
as  Income  of  the  family  declines.  Today,  one- 
third  of  the  children  living  In  poverty  In 
America  suffer  from  preventable  or  treatable 
conditions  wtiich  will  eventually  lead  to 
blindness,  deafness,  chronic  illness,  or  early 
death.  Health  care  hasn't  reached  them.  It 
hasn't  reached  them  even  when  they  live  in 
the  shadow  of  some  of  our  great  medical  In- 
stitutions. 

The  health  gap  Is  engendered  by  three 
major  shortages;  shortages  In  doctors,  in  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  means  to  finance  rapidly 
Increasing  costs  of  medical  care. 

One  of  the  questions  which  we  must  ask  as 
we  consider  the  issues  before  us  today,  is 
whether  it  Is  a  coincidence  that  those  coun- 
tries which  have  what  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "socialized  medicine"  also  have  greater 
longevity  and  a  lower  rate  of  Infant  mortal- 
ity. In  the  1920'8.  major  insurance  carriers 
Joined  forces  in  a  massive  campaign  against 
a  comprehensive  national  health  system. 
They  told  us  and  continue  to  tell  us  that  our 
competitive  mix  of  profit  and  non-profit 
health  insurance  carriers  oonstltutee  the 
most  efficient,  equitable  and  beneficial  pro- 
tection avaUable.  But  the  fact  Is  that  today 
the  United  States  Invests  nearly  seven  per 
cent  of  Its  gross  national  product  in  medical 
services  that  leave  major  segments  of  our 
society  untouched  or  only  partlaUy  protected. 
England  ^jends  six  per  cent  of  a  much  small- 
er gross  national  product  for  full  coverage 
for  everyone.  Scandinavian  countries  spend 
only  five  percent  for  full  coverage  plus  trans- 
portation in  rural  areas,  food  supplements 
and  a  host  of  related  services. 

But  we  are  told  to  look  at  comparative 
administrative  ezp>enses.  In  the  United 
States  Administrative  expenses  and  insur- 
ance profits  consume  on  the  average  at  least 
seven  percent  of  Insurance  deposits  for  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  up  to  51  percent 
for  non-group  private  policies.  But  the  total 
expense  of  administering  the  British  health 
services  is  less  than  five  percent  of  total 
health  expenditures  and  in  Sweden  it  is  only 
one  percent 

But  we  are  told  that  so-called  socialized 
medicine  Is  demoralizing  to  doctors  and 
ruinous  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  health  services  of  England, 
Sweden  and  other  countries  are  endorsed  by 
every  professional  medical  association  within 
the  countries. 

Actually,  of  course,  only  England  has  a 
system  that  comes  close  to  the  so-called 
theory  of  socialized  medicine.  Other  western 
countries  like  Sweden  have  broad-based  In- 
surance schemes  Just  like  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  And  despite  the  American  Medical 
Association,  there  Is.  of  course,  nothing 
socialized  and  nothing  new  about  national 
health  Instirance.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that 
It  was  a  part  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  plat- 


form and  program  way  back  In  1948,  20  yean 
ago. 

We  Americans  are  faced  with  a  health  gap 
which  has  become  a  national  disgrace.  How 
we  close  this  gap  la  very  much  a  matter 
for  debate.  But  closing  the  gap.  Is  not  t 
matter  of  debate.  It  Is  rather  a  challenge.  It 
Is  a  challenge  to  each  of  us.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  our  doctors  and  our  hospital  administra- 
tions. It  Is  a  challenge  to  our  representatlvj 
government. 

The  decisions  to  be  made  are  not  tho«« 
of  a  professional  elite;  they  are  of  Congrea* 
and  of  the  President.  They  are  citizens'  deci- 
sions— your  decisions.  For  our  citizens  have 
a  human  right  to  the  best  possible  health 
care.  The  fact  Is  that  only  with  the  best 
health  care,  can  we  also  guarantee  our  cit- 
izens life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And 
we  are  dedicated  as  a  nation  to  the  pursuit 
of  those  goals 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorially  talented  citi- 
zens of  the  West  Side  and  students  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  gener- 
oiisly  gave  of  their  time  and  skills  to 
report  proceedings  at  the  conference.  I 
am  grateful  to  Carole  L.  Ashklnaze  Mu- 
riel Allen.  William  J.  Fuller  HI.  and  Jan 
Strasma  for  their  reports  on  the  panel 
sessions. 

The  report  on  the  morning  panel  on 
"Mental  Health  and  the  Community," 
was  prepared  by  Carole  I.  A.shklnaze. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  State 
Senator  Manfred  Ohrenstein,  Mental 
Health  Committee,  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate. Panel  members  were  Leonard  J 
Duhl.  M.D.,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary. U.S.  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Mrs.  Alice  Ford>-ce. 
cochalrman.  New  York  State  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness;  Lonnle  McDon- 
ald, M.D..  director,  community  psychia- 
try. Harlem  Hospital;  Alan  D.  Miller. 
M.D..  New  York  State  commissioner  of 
mental  hygiene;  Dr.  Mark  Tarail,  ad- 
ministrator, department  of  psychiatry. 
Maimonldes  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Bertram  Brown.  M.D..  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

I  include  the  report  at  this  point  In 
the  Record ; 

Report  on  Mental  Health  awd  thk 

communttt 

(By  Carole  L.  Ashklnaze) 

Dr.  Lonnle  McDonald  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  introducing  Dr.  Bertram  Brown,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

Dr.  Brown  called  the  West  Side  Commu- 
nity Conference  "a  disturbing  and  perplexing 
opportunity  to  change  our  lives  and  en- 
vlrorunent."  and  challenged  those  assembled 
to  grasp  the  opportxinity   to  do  so. 

Federai  funds  are  Increasingly  being  made 
available,  he  said,  for  research,  training  and 
service  In  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, under  auspices  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute  of  Mental   Health. 

Some  $66  million  of  Federal  money  Is  al- 
ready being  applied  to  these  purposes  by  167 
community  Mental  Health  Centers  In  44 
Sutes.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

But  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid.  these  cen- 
ters had  to  give  evidence  of  providing  "In- 
patient services,  outpatient  services,  and  then 
something  in   between."  Dr.   Brown  said. 

"E^ch  center  must  provide  consultation 
and  educational  services  to  the  community," 
he  said. 

He  deplored  the  present  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  In  New  York,  pointing  out  that 
most  residents  in  need  of  care  must  go  out- 
side of  the  city,  to  Bellevue  in  Rockland 
County,    and    that    this    Inconvenience    acts 
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as  a  deterrent  to  many  In  need  of  treat- 
ment. 

What  is  most  urgently  needed  in  New 
York,  he  said,  is  a  comprehensive  mental 
jiealth  center  on  the  West  Side,  preferably  in 
Washington  Heights. 

Dr.  Alan  Miller,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Mental  Hygiene,  spoke  next. 

••Community  service  is  such  a  touchstone," 
he  began,  "that  It  can  too  easily  substitute 
for  hard  thinking." 

While  admitting  that  "we  couldn't  and 
shouldn't  claim  to  provide  all  services,"  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  "knowing  the 
state  of  the  state  and  its  communities,  and 
making  this  Information  available  to  the 
many  groups  for  their  own  planning." 

"The  community  is  a  place  where  people 
live  In  sickness  and  in  health,"  he  said,  "but 
certain  conditions  can  lead  to  the  extrusion 
of  the  Individual  from  the  community." 
Thus,  someone  who  undergoes  mental  treat- 
ment outside  of  the  community  has  a  dlf- 
flciilt  readjustment  to  make — as  do  his  for- 
mer  neighbors — when    he    returns. 

This  gives  mental  health  workers  a  two- 
fold problem,  he  said.  While  attempting  to 
develop  new  ways  of  thinking  In  their  own 
ranks,  they  must  also  work  to  minimize  the 
antagonism  of  residents  against  psychiatric 
care.  _ 

Improving  the  quality  and  availability  of 
care  would  be  making  a  step  in  both  direc- 
tions, he  said. 

Ideally,  no  patient  should  be  required  to 
leave  New  York  City;  In  fact,  any  patient 
should  be  able  to  seek  care  within  his  own 
borough. 

But  complete,  high  quality  services  require 
high  quality  staffs,  and  "this  cannot  be  done 
cheaply."  he  said.  People  mu£t  be  well  trained 
in  the  skills  they  will  need  to  apply,  and  must 
be  instilled  with  the  initiative  to  work  at 
developing  new  skills. 

But  first  and  foremost,  the  community 
must  take  an  active  interest  in  Its  own  needs. 

"If  the  community  is  aware  of  how  people 
live,  we  will  become  aware  of  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  for  health."  Dr.  Miller 
said.  "Man  Is  by  nature  a  social  and  political 
animal;  and  the  community"  by  assuming 
this  human  function  will  be  "learning  to 
provide  some  of  the  necessary  services." 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Duhl  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  an  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
agreed  with  Dr  Miller's  contention  that  the 
individual  and  the  community  must  work 
more  closely  together,  but  also  6p>oke  of  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  "whole  Individual"  in 
community  health  centers. 

"The  community  center  Is  no  longer  what 
it  was."  he  said,  "performing  every  function 
from  birth  until  death,  and  with  every  serv- 
ice." Here,  some  centers  have  some  resources 
and  others  have  other  facilities.  "Some,  like 
Manhattan,  have  many  more  In  its  suburban 
and  rural  areas. 

"We  need  to  establish  a  network,  connect- 
ing areas  that  have  not  with  areas  that  have; 
incorporating  schools,  colleges,  private  Insti- 
tutions and  public  agencies  Into  Department 
programs." 

He  said  we  must  break  the  restraints  of 
"old  political   boundaries  of  old  systems." 

"Professional  boundaries."  he  said,  "like 
flefdoms  and  dukedoms  and  baronies,  fight 
for  their  territories.  .  .  ."  It's  time  that  the 
lighting  stopped  and  there  were  some  collab- 
oration in  community  efforts,  he  added. 

Even  In  the  Federal  government,  he 
pointed  out  with  a  laugh,  "everybody  gets 
In  everybody  else's  business.  That's  neces- 
sary. And  mental  health  Is  everybody's  busi- 
ness." 

What  Is  needed  today,  he  said.  Is  a  link 
between  the  knowledge,  sen-ices  and  fa- 
cilities that  are  available.  Cities  must  de- 
velop the  skllla  to  put  their  pieces  together, 
to  organize  in  ways  that  are  not  wasteful. 


so  that  an  indHTdual  caj:  be  treated  as  a 
whole  individual,  and  not  in  parte. 

Mental  health  care  can  no  longer  re- 
m.iin  p.-actlcally  separated  from  other  serv- 
ices, Dr  Duhl  maintained.  As  it  Is.  he  went 
on,  health  care  In  the  cities  Is  sc  diverse 
that  Its  administrators  don't  even  know  liow 
much  funds  are  coming  in. 

This  is  a  principal  concern  of  HUD.  which 
has  pledged  itself,  in  its  new  Model  Cities 
Program,  to  increasing  the  aWUty  of  cities 
to  collate  data  and  information  in  their 
centers;  to  provide  better  transp>ortatlon  to 
the  health  centers  too.  as  has  already  been 
done  in  Watts. 

It's  time,  he  said,  that  the  p>eople  in  a 
community  began  to  pull  their  pieces  to- 
gether. 

"Citizens  can't  practice  neurosurgery,  but 
they  can  and  shcruld  begin  to  demand  hou 
these  services  will  be  given. 

"The  very  act  of  participating  In  mental 
health  programs  Is  a  beginning  .  .  .  and  a 
critical  thing."  he  said. 

"All  the  Federal  government  can  tackle  is 
five  per  cent  of  the  problem.  The  state  can 
solve  another  five  per  cent  of  the  problem. 
But  any  real  action  must  come  from  com- 
petence and  concern  In  the  community 
Itself." 

In  cloeing.  however,  he  warned  against 
idle  complaints.  What  he  urged  dissatisfied 
residents  to  do  was  to  present  alternative 
models  to  replace  presently  unsatisfactory 
programs,  such  as  new  devices  for  manage- 
ment. 

Dr.  Mark  Tarail.  an  administrator  at  the 
Department  of  Psycliiatry  at  Maimonldes 
Hospital  In  Brooklyn,  stepped  forward  next 
to  tell  of  his  own  experiences  at  working  to 
effect  a  change  In  his  community. 

"Community  mental  health  programs."  he 
found,  "can  represent  real  revolutions  in 
practices    In    the   United    States." 

When  he  got  to  Brooklyn,  he  found  tradi- 
tional facilities  that  could  not  be  used  be- 
cause they  were  not  accessible  In  many 
areas  of  the  community 

Things  that  discouraged  people  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  services  that  existed 
Included:  facilities  that  functioned  only 
from  nine  to  five  and  never  In  the  evening; 
(many  of  those  who  needed  help  could  not 
afford  to  lose  a  day's  pay);  and  overcrowd- 
ing In  centers  that  were  readily  available. 

When  somebody  has  to  put  his  name  on 
the  bottom  of  a  long  waiting  liPt,  Dr.  Tarail 
pointed  out.  he  gets  discouraged  In  Brook- 
lyn, an  individual  really  had  to  be  motivated 
to  get  treatment,  and  "motivation"  meant: 
"knocking  on  the  right  door  at  the  right 
time,  being  middle  class  and  willing  to  pay 
the  fee.  and  not  being  too  sick." 

The  laughter  drawn  by  this  last  remark 
was  quickly  subdued,  however,  as  Dr.  Tarail 
pointed  out  that  "in  the  main,  treatment 
represented  Incarceration  .  .  .  the  demeaning 
practice  of  locking  a  person  away." 

Although  the  services  were  set  up  to  help 
people,  "the  mental  health  set-up  tends  to 
reinforce  Illness  rather  than  help  to  treat 
It.     he  said 

Traditionally,  mental  health  care  In  the 
United  States  has  been  separated  Into: 
tret-tment  In  private  Institutions,  and  pre- 
vention by  public  services.  "But  that  sep- 
aration is  not  really  possible,  for  both  suf- 
fer." Dr.  Tarail  said 

In  Brooklyn,  he  also  encountered  tremen- 
dous resistance  from  families,  not  because 
of  ignorance  .  .  .  but  because  of  fear. 

"It's  a  myth  that  a  crazy  person  doesn't 
know  It,"  he  said.  "A  person  in  pain  knows 
he's  sick.  But  he  resists  treatment  because 
he's  afraid  of  the  treatment  he'll  get.  And 
who  can  blame  him?" 

Dr  Tarail  deplored  the  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  social  and  biological  factors  cf  Ill- 
ness from  psychological  factors.  "TTie  hu- 
man being  Is  not  primarily  a  physical  or 
biological  person,"  he  said.  "And  the  frag- 


mentation of  services  available  has  had  little 
impact  on  the  incidence  of  mental  illness; 
so  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  what 
we're  doing 

"When  we  talk  about  mental  health,  we're 
talking  about  pec^le,"  he  said  "If  a  person 
needs  help,  he  shotild  get  It.  beca-use  it's 
OUT  Job." 

Dr  Tarail  took  steps  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  need  for  and  avallablUty  of  mental 
health  care  in  Brooklyn. 

"Instead  of  dehumanizing  facilities,  we 
set  up  open  facilities  in  the  middle  of  the 
community  without  bars  on  the  windows." 
he  said.  "People  work  with  people,  and  there 
are  no  uniforms  or  numbers  for  patients   .  .  . 

"AU  of  the  services  are  together  in  one 
facility 

"We  ser^'e  the  needs  of  lower  Income  faml- 
llee  by  staying  open  evenings  and  weekends. 
They  need  better,  fast  and  short-term  ther- 
apy; there's  no  time  to  spare." 

But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  Dr. 
Tarail  said. 

"We  must  Integrate  concrete  service  with 
psychiatric  service."  he  Insisted:  we  must 
provide  it  "where  welfare  is,"  for  instance. 

A  big  step  to  bringing  such  changes  about. 
he  said,  can  be  through  self-help 

"Sixth-grade  children  help  slow  flrst  or 
second -graders  In  school."  he  said,  "and  the 
result  is  that  both  become  better  readers!" 

Self-help  m  mental  health  is  a  practical 
solution,  he  said,  because  "psychological 
problems  are  really  an  internalization  of 
ooclal  problems  Teenagers  for  instance  are 
prlmanly  troubled  by  social  problems  these 
days.  "What  do  they  worry  about?  Race,  war 
and  marriage." 

Staring  squarely  at  the  crowd  assembled 
in  the  large  lecttire  hall,  he  said.  "What  Is 
needed   Is  maximum   particlpiation   by  you." 

Mrs.  Alice  Fordyce,  co-chairman  of  the 
NY  State  Committee  Against  Mental  Ill- 
ness, Epc*e  next  about  the  role  of  volun- 
teer workers  In  oc«nmunity  projects. 

"The  Impcmance  of  volunteer  workers  hat 
been  neglected,"  she  said,  throughout  t.^e 
city  and  state.  Students  to  grandmoth«-s, 
"me  and  you."  everybody  can  be  of  help. 

"There's  something  each  of  us  could  do 
to  help,  but  we  need  to  be  recruited  and 
trained  Just  like  any  other  army. 

"We  must  therefore  have  volunteer  senice 
programs  at  every  level"  of  the  state  and 
city.  "Only  two  out  of  10  schools  for  retarded 
children  now  have  them."  she  said 

What  can  volunteer  workers  be  expected 
to  do?  They  can:  assist  the  professionals, 
by  p>erformlng  routine  tests  only  profes- 
sionals do  now;  they  can  help  with  music 
and  art  therapy;  they  can  help  the  pmtient 
to  gain  new  Job  skills  as  he  recovers;  and 
they  can  provide  people-to-people  contact, 
"bringing  a  fresh  look  to  the  patient  and  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  administration. 

"They  can  help  Inside  and  out."  Mrs. 
Fordyce  stated. 

Shelters,  workshops  and  schools  all  owr 
need  bUlngual  teachers,  typists  and  bahy- 
Fltters.  she  said  Anybody  with  any  small 
skills  can  be  of  help 

But  she  alEO  pointed  out  that  volunteer 
participation  Increases  the  responsibility  ot 
the  professionals  to  train  and  supervise 
them,  and  give  them  "meaningful  work  to 
do." 

"The  rewards  for  volunteers  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  undying  gratitude  of  their  pa- 
tients, so  there  must  be  other,  more  mean- 
ingful rewards."  she  said. 

And  she  tirged  everyone  interested  In  Im- 
proving the  quality  and  ava:labllity  of  pres- 
ent programs  to  help  recruit  volunteers  for 
the  programs  In  the  commimlty. 

When  Mrs.  Fordyce  had  concluded  the 
floor  was  open  to  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence Those  attending  displayed  an  enthu- 
siastic Interest  in  all  that  had  been  said,  and 
asked  pointed  questions. 
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One  man  complained  that  the  funds  to 
effect  changes  are  In  the  hands  of  poUtlclanB 
who  are  not  concerned  with  community 
health   services. 

"Who  put  that  money  and  power  In  the 
hands  of  those  politicians?"  countered  Dr. 
Miller.  "You  must  help  us  to  change  that. 

"It's  the  people  who  will  change  Institu- 
tions, not  the  sociologists  and  social  work- 
ers," he  said. 

"All  we  can  do  is  act  as  consultants  to 
you  .  .  .  and  have  a  little  humility,  a  lot  of 
compassion,  and  some  social  commitment." 

Dr.  McDonald  summed  up  the  gist  of  the 
conference  In  one  powerful  sentence: 

"The  most  Important  part  of  good  mental 
health  Is  In  getting  people  Interested  In  their 
own  destiny." 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Duhl: 
Mental  Health  and  the  Urban  Area  ' 
(By  Leonard  J.  Duhl,  MX). «) 

When  we  talk  of  the  vast  Increase  In  men- 
tal health  expenditures  over  the  past  few 
years,  of  new  programs,  we  usually  think 
In  terms  of  expanded  clinic  and  hospital 
facilities,  of  additional  trained  personnel — 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  However, 
these  mental  health  services'  facilities  and 
personnel  are  but  the  top  of  an  Iceberg 
when  one  considers  the  range  and  scope  of 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  people  who 
have  emotional  difficulties. 

Three  kinds  of  activities  have  been  em- 
phasized by  mental  health  professionals  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years: 

Improvement  of  care  and  treatment  serv- 
ices for  the  hospitalized  mentally  111,  and 
for  those  people  under  severe  personal  psy- 
chological stress; 

Concern  for  those  groups  whose  comnaon 
characteristics  and  life  circumstances  ex- 
pose them  to  chronic  psychological  stress — 
the  aged,  the  alcoholic,  the  migrant,  the 
ghetto    population,    the    delinquent    youth; 

Promotion  of  mental  health — not  merely 
In  the  negative  sense  of  preventing  Illness, 
but  in  the  positive  sense  of  an  active  effort 
to  explore  the  full  human  potential. 

When  one  looks  carefully  at  today's  urban 
areas.  It  quickly  becomes  obvious  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  that  portion  of  the 
population  in  need  of  help  can  somehow 
wend  their  way  through  the  roadblocks  and 
detours  (of  being  "referred")  to  reach  the 
mental  health  service  system.  For  the  others. 
a  neighbor,  a  policeman,  a  welfare  worker 
or  any  of  a  whole  host  of  caretakers — official 
and  unofficial — may  become  the  helper  or  the 
lay  psychiatrist,  the  adviser  or  the  guide. 
Though  these  types  of  caretakers  would  ap- 
pear to  abound  (many  of  whom  are  In  a 
position  and  with  the  Inclination  to  Inter- 
vene when  people  are  In  trouble),  many 
wlth-good-lntentlons  are  less  than  ill  fitted 
to  the  task.  For  many  of  these  "Interveners" 
or  caretakers  sadly  either  perpetuate  the  Ill- 
ness, cause  further  Illness,  or  do  not  act  and 
react  in  a  way  which  may  afford  maximum 
benefit  to  the  needy. 

Today's  concern  la  a  growing  one  for  the 
"whole  Individual."  We  have  frequently 
heard  it  said  that  we  can  no  longer  treat 
one  person's  multiple  problems  as  If  he  were 
ten  individuals — sending  him  off  In  ten  dif- 
ferent directions  to  search  for  categorical 
help.  The  time  is  ripe  for  giving  up  our 
categorical  concern  with  mental  health  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  discipline.  The  time  Is 
ripe  for  beginning  a  collaborative  endeavor 
whereby  programs  are  evolved  which  achieve 
the  maximum  in  mental  health  objectives. 


'To  be  presented  at  the  7th  Annual  West 
S!de  Community  Conference.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City.  April   1.   1967. 

'  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 


even  though  such  programs  might  not  bo 
administered  and  operated  by  mental  health 
professionals,  nor  labelled  specifically  as 
"mental   health." 

Within  the  urban  arsa  It  Is  vital  that  any 
comprehensive  mental  health  program  con- 
sist of  both  that  part  of  the  program  which 
may  be  so  labelled  (as  mental  health  serv- 
ices) and  that  part  which  may  be  Inherent  In 
100  different  programs,  all  of  whose  con- 
cerns are  for  those  people  In  difficulty.  These 
may  be  welfare  or  employment  services, 
schools  or  training  programs,  even  surplus 
commodity  distribution  centers.  For  1  am 
firmly  convinced  that  no  mental  health 
program  which  limits  Itself  to  official  struc- 
ture can  possibly  cope  with  a  society  and 
an  environment  which  constantly  and  con- 
sistently counteracts  it  with  more  pressure 
than  any  mental  health  program  has  been 
able   to  generate. 

The  culture  within  which  people  live  and 
grow  or  die  In  our  urban  areas  Is  fully  "edu- 
cating"— more  important  than  the  schools, 
more  Important  even  than  the  family — In 
creating  the  kind  of  people  who  live  In  that 
city,  and  In  creating  and  treating  the  pa- 
thology that  they  develop.  It  Is  thus  impor- 
tant to  examine  all  of  society's  Institutions 
whether  they  be  housing  or  urban  renewal, 
health  or  welfare,  transportation  or  land  use 
and  zoning  policies,  education  or  politics. 
The  question  must  be  asked  of  each— do  they 
each  aid  and  abet  In  achieving  our  mental 
health  objectives?  Do  they  promote  mental 
health  and  aid  In  exploring  the  full  human 
potential? 

For  example,  the  problems  of  decent  hous- 
ing are  far  beyond  the  mere  provision  of 
shelter.  Proof  positive  Is  the  history  of  Pub- 
lic Housing  In  many  of  our  major  urban 
areas.  For  the  very  rules  and  regulations,  the 
way  In  which  people  have  been  treated 
within  these  projects  (and  within  the  slums 
as  well),  "teach"  people  how  to  behave, 
create  their  Illnesses,  and  Indeed,  leave  them 
waiting  for  meaningful  help  until  perhaps 
too  late. 

Thus,  the  very  planning  of  mental  health 
services  now  demands  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  cities,  of  the  unique  characteris- 
tics and  needs  of  the  many  sub-groups  with- 
in. Planning  for  mental  health  services  re- 
quires an  understanding  and  an  accord  for 
the  Interdependent  mission  of  health  and 
education  and  welfare  and  police  services  and 
so  on.  It  calls  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  processes  by  which  internal  social  and 
economic  environments,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal environment  of  cities  change.  Such  plan- 
ning basically  needs  accurate,  detailed,  timely 
and  correlative  data  for  Identifying  the  areas 
and  degrees  of  change,  and  of  their  impact 
up>on  the  populations. 

The  psychiatrist  as  a  collaborator  In  a  pro- 
gram which  is  not  termed  "mental  health 
program"  has  been  tested  In  several  unique 
situations.  For  example,  the  totality  of  the 
Peace  Corps  organization  was  concerned 
with  the  well-being,  the  education  and  the 
care  of  the  volunteer.  In  this  case,  which 
has  been  Informally  documented  as  to  pro- 
cedures, the  results  were  dramatic — In  terms 
of  performance  and  In  low  percentage  of  psy- 
chiatric breakdown  under  situations  of  high 
stress.  Why  should  this  approach  be  lim- 
ited to  a  group  as  unique  as  the  Peace 
Corps?  Why  couldn't  such  collaboration  te 
equally  as  successfully  implemented  in  work 
with  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  even  for  the 
middle  class  population's  pathologies?  Peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  be  dealt  with  in  parts.  They 
do  not  respond  positively  to  being  cut  up 
and  divided  by  the  professionals — each  of 
whom  confines  his  concerns  to  one  defined 
part,  totally  disconnected  from  the  rest. 
Our  concern  with  "human  services"  must  be 
total  and  whole — and  so  must  be  our  pro- 
grams. 
The  Model  Cities  Act  Is  the  flrst  major  Fed- 


eral attempt  at  promoting  and  encouraging 
urban  areas  to  pull  together  all  of  these  sep- 
arate pieces  Into  a  oogrutlve  whole — to 
achieve  common,  collaborative  objectives. 
This  In  no  way  destroys  the  categorical 
agency;  it  simply  weaves  one  agency,  one 
service  with  another — woof  with  warp  to  con- 
stitute, hopefully,  a  common  whole.  Model 
Cities  will  be  but  the  beginning,  we  hope, 
of  a  major  attempt  to  connect,  to  link  and 
to  integrate  our  health  and  education  and 
mental  health  programs  into  Just  such  a  uni- 
fied package. 

Obviously  the  Federal  agencies'  flefdoma, 
dukedoms  and  baronies — each  unwilling  to 
relinquish  territorial  Jurisdictions — further 
complicate  the  problem  of  pulling  these  sep- 
arate packages  together.  One  Is  prompted 
to  question  whether  such  collaboration — true 
coordination  of  efforts  and  programs  and 
monies — will  ever  take  place  on  this  level. 
So  this  Immediate  responsibility  Is  that  of 
the  local  communities — their  ability  to  plan, 
to  use  that  political  power  and  organization 
which  will  tie  the  parts  together. 

Each  local  commumty's  plans  and  projec- 
tions will  Justflably  be  unique — for  each 
faces  different  problems,  with  differing  pri- 
orities. For  one  community,  community  par- 
ticipation may  be  more  Important  as  the  flrst 
step  than  the  creation  of  a  mental  health 
clinic;  for  another  emergency  services  may 
be  viewed  as  more  Important  than  continued 
therapy:  provision  of  regulated  procedures 
for  the  police  department  or  welfare  rules 
revisions  may.  In  reality,  be  more  Important 
than  any  treatment  device  we  have  ever 
created  The  decrease  of  fear  of  the  unknown, 
of  employment,  and  the  possibility  of  Jobs 
may  be  more  critical  to  mental  health  than 
any  number  and  range  of  psychiatric  services. 
The  challenge  is  really  yours — resldenu  of 
each  local  community.  TTie  challenge  Is  to 
develop  a  community  In  which  people  are 
accorded  dignity  and  have  the  ability  to  grow 
and  mature  to  the  optimum  of  their  capabil- 
ities. The  challenge  Is  to  create  a  community 
In  which  care  and  service  are  available  In  the 
manner  which  makes  them  most  accessible, 
attractive  and  useful.  This  Is  also  a  challenge 
to  the  very  profession  which  Is  psychiatry; 
and  Inherently,  it  Is  a  challenge  to  every  pro- 
fession, to  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  the  state 
and  to  the  Federal  government. 

If  our  goal  Is  to  create  and  plan  for  the 
type  of  community  In  which  we  want  to  live, 
than  "wholeness"  In  the  Individual,  in  the 
community  services  and  In  the  very  concep- 
tion of  and  emanation  of  programs  and 
monies  is  crucial. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Alice  Fordyce: 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Alice  PoRDTOt,  Cochadi- 
MAN.  Nrw  York  State  Committfe  .Against 
Mental  Illness.  Before  the  Seventh  An- 
NTTAL  West  Side  Community  C<^NrERENrE, 
Columbia  UNivERsrrT,  New  York.  Satuh- 
DAT,  April  1,  1967 

Mental  Ulnees  is  New  York  State's  and 
City's  number  one  health  problem,  and  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  what 
you  and  I  can  do  about  it. 

New  York  State  will  spend  this  year  over 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  will  employ  over 
50.000  people  to  take  care  of  over  102,000  pa- 
tients in  our  State  mental  hospitals  and 
schools  for  the  retarded. 

New  York  City  wUl  spend  over  $57,000,000, 
and  employ  over  3.000  people  to  Uke  care 
of  over  50,000  patients  in  its  municipal  and 
voluntary  hoepitals  for  the  mentally  111. 

The  economic  loee  to  our  State  and  City 
can  be  calculated  In  additional  billions,  and 
no  one  can  estimate  the  loee  In  human 
suffering  and  wasted  lives. 

Now.  the  biggeet,  oldest  and  moet  crucial 
problem  In  the  care  of  the  mentally  HI  Is 
the  desperate  shortage  of  trained  professional 
people  to  take  care  of  the  patlente.  Here.  I 
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beUeve,  we  are  neglecting  a  vital  resource 
that  could  help  ufi  relieve  the  enormous 
manpower  shortagee  In  this  field.  This  re- 
source U  the  help  of  the  volunteer  worker. 
Volunteers  come  in  sizes  and  abilities  un- 
limited. They  can  range  from  students  to 
(rrandmothers,  and  properly  supervised  and 
directed,  they  can  help  to  bridge,  for  the 
mentally  HI  patient,  the  long  way  back 
from  the  isolation  of  an  Institution  to  the 
reaUUes  of  every  day  home  life. 

These  volunteers  Eire  me  and  you,  and 
there  Is  something  that  every  one  of  us 
can  do  to  help.  But  we  need  to  be  re- 
cruited, trained  and  supervised.  Just  like  any 
other  Army. 

To  solicit  the  help  of  the  volunteer  worker, 
the  facts  about  mental  illness  must  be 
known;  the  contribution  the  drugs  have 
made  in  making  the  mentally  111  more 
amendable  to  therapy  and  help  m\ist  be 
demonstrated;  and  the  fact  that  volunteers 
are  now  needed  and  wanted  In  this  field, 
must  be  broadcast  with  tirgent  appeal. 

There  are  many  things  that  volunteers 
can  do,  but  once  recruited,  they  must  be 
trained — and  to  do  this  there  must  be  vol- 
unteer service  programs  In  every  hospital 
school   and   community   clinic. 

Okay — what  can  volunteers  do?  They  can 
assist  the  professionals.  They  can  relieve 
them  of  routine  tasks  so  that  the  profes- 
sionals have  time  for  the  Jobs  that  only  a 
professional  can  do.  Volunteers  can  help 
with  music,  arts  and  physical  therapy  pro- 
grams. Volunteers  can  help  recovering  pa- 
tients acquire  new  Job  skills  that  will  help 
them  find  and  keep  their  Jobs  in  the  world 
"outside."  Volunteers  can  establish  a  "peo- 
ple to  people"  contact  that  may  mean  more 
to  the  patient  than  all  the  professional  help 
the  hospital  can  provide.  Volunteers  can 
bring  a  fresh  outlook  to  the  patient  and  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  administrator. 

Volunteers  can  work  outside  as  well  as 
inside  a  mental  hospital,  and  Just  as  the 
patients  must  no  longer  be  Imprisoned  with- 
in the  hospital  walls,  so  must  the  work  of 
the  volunteer  extend  Itself  Into  the  com- 
munity. There's  a  Job  to  be  done  in  half- 
way houses.  In  sheltered  work  shops,  and 
schools  and  "walk-In"  clinics.  There  is  a 
need  for  bilingual  teachers — anyone  with 
some  small  social  skills  and  flexibility — 
someone  that  can  type  or  maybe  Just  "baby- 
sit" so  that  a  harassed  mother  can  get  to 
the  clinic. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  return- 
ing the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  to  the  com- 
munity— but  the  community  Is  me  and  you — 
and  what  use  will  it  be  to  return  the  patient 
to  the  community.  If  we  aren't  there  to  re- 
ceive him? 

Volunteers  must  be  trained  and  supervised 
and  given  meaningful  work  to  do.  Hospital 
administrators  must  learn  that  volunteers 
can  be  useful;  hospital  staff  must  learn  that 
volunteers  won't  replace  them  or  threaten 
their  Jobs,  and  volunteers  must  learn  that 
their  rewards  are  not  necessarily  the  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  the  patient! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Alan 
D.  Miller,  commissioner  of  mental  hy- 
giene. State  of  New  York: 
Remarks    Made    at    the    Seventh    Anntjal 

West      Side      Community       Conference, 

April  1,  1967,  Barnard  College.  New  York, 

BY  Alan  Mille*,  M.D. 

Last  year  in  reorganizing  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  the 
Division  of  Community  Services  disappeared. 
It  was  eliminated  not  because  we  thought 
less  about  communities  but  rather  more  and 
found  that  we  could  not  longer  think  of  any 
aspect  of  our  work  which  did  not  have  its 
focus  and  Its  primary  reference  point  In 
communities 

Actually    we    re-named    the    Community 


Services  Division  the  Local  Services  Division 
and  It  has  expanded  In  Its  responsibilities 
and  its  staff;  and  now  we  can  consider  our 
entire  department  to  be  one  which  is  con- 
cerned with  services  to  all  people  where  they 
live. 

"Community"  has  become  such  a  touch- 
stone that  the  very  uttering  of  this  magic 
word  can  substitute  for  hard  thinking  and 
can  too  easily  satisfy  our  urges  to  be  up-to- 
date  and  reKponslble.  We  are  using  the  word 
to     mean     several     Inter-related     kinds     of 
things.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this  morning 
a  little  bit  about  each  of  them.  Community 
equals  defined  populations.  We  say  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  Is  to  consider  how  best  to  meet  the 
full    needs    for   mental    health    services    for 
each  individual  who  lives  in  New  York  State 
and  to  see  to  it  that  these  needs  are  met.  For 
a  number  of  reasons  we  find  it  necessary  to 
consider  not  only  the  population  all-in-all 
but  In  Its  parts  and  those  parts  are  com- 
munities. We   do  not  claim,  nor  could   we, 
nor  should  we,  that  we  must  be  the  pro- 
viders of  all  services.  In  that  task  our  part- 
ners In  local  governments,  the  counties  and 
New  York  City,  the  many  g;roups  of  citizens 
voluntarily   assembled,   people   In   their   in- 
dividual capacities  not  only  Join  u£  but,  in 
fact,  are  the  basic  resource.  Neither  in  such 
an  assignment  to  ourselves  can  we  cease  our 
efforts  and  our  Intentions  at  the  borders  of 
service  Itself.  We  must  be  equally  concerned 
with  research,  training,  and  of  course,  with 
those   services   which   are   preventive  In   In- 
tent   and    consequence.    However,    defining 
our    responsibility    in    this    way    does    press 
upon   us   certain   special   requirements.   We 
must  continually  review  our  ability  to  know 
the  state  of  the  stete  and  Its  communities 
in   respect   to   the   range   of   mental   health 
problems  and  resources  and  we  must  be  able 
to  make  this  Information   available  to  the 
many  groups  who  would  have  occasion  to  use 
It  in  their  own  planning  and  we  have,  for 
example,   developed,   and   are   continuing  to 
develop,   perhaps    the   nation's   best   system 
for  clinical   data  collection  and   processing. 
We  are  not,  I  might  add.  nearly  as  fluent 
In  our  capacity  to  assemble  and   distribute 
some  of  the  richer  programs  and  social  data 
which  must  also  Inform  us   In   the   efforts 
and  those  of  our  colleagues.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  consequences  of  this  kind 
of  definition  of  our  task  Is  that  we  must  find 
ways  for  bringing  together  Into  one  system 
of  services  a  number  of  activities  which  for- 
merly pursued  separate  courses.  I  am  think- 
ing, for  example,  of  a   genuine   integration 
of   community   health    and    welfare    services 
with  out-patient  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation     services,     with     general     hos- 
pital   services,    with    public    schoobi,    with 
transitional     services,     with     state-operated 
psychiatric  hospitals  and  mental  retardation 
Institutional    services.    We    have    a    double 
problem  of  learning  new  ways  of  thinking 
within  our  department  as  well  as  Improving 
our  ability  to  collaborate  on  behalf  of  the 
patients  who  are  our  common  concern  with 
local    and    voluntary    programs.    Finally    I 
should  say  on  this  score  that  we  are  delib- 
erately exposing  ourselves  and.  in  fact,  bid- 
ding   for    constant    scrutiny    and    criticism 
wherever  and   whenever  we  fall   to  achieve 
the  optimum  level  of  service  which  we  seek. 
Even  while  acknowledging  local  governmen- 
tal responsibilities  for  mental  health,  with 
respect  to  ultimate  governmental  responsl- 
bllltle?  for  mental  health  In  New  York  the 
buck  stops  with  us;   and  we  welcome  that. 
One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  word  "com- 
munity"   with    reference    to    mental    health 
programs  had  to  do  with  what  we  can  call 
the  "Return  of  the  Patient." 

Its  theme  Is  something  as  follows:  the 
Community  means  the  place  where  people 
live.  They  live  there  In  sickness  and  In 
health.  However  certain  human  conditions. 
Including  prominently  among  them  forms  of 


mental  retardation  and  mental  illness,  have 
In  the  past  led  to  the  extrusion  of  the 
afflicted  Individual  from  his  community  This 
was  good  neither  for  the  Individual  affected, 
nor  for  the  community. 

It  was  also  a  self-perpetuating  condition. 
Patients  removed  were  permitted  to  return 
only  when  they  had  changed,  recovered,  but 
many  times  their  condition  was  one  which 
could  not  Improve  except  In  the  community. 
The  community  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  this  because  the  affected  persons 
were  removed  from  Its  sight.  The  separation 
took  many  forms.  Distance  was  one  Patients 
were  gathered  In  remote  and  Inaccessible 
places.  But  one  could  be,  and  often  was,  in- 
sulated without  such  removal.  Distance  it- 
self may  be  found  the  easiest  factor  to  over- 
come. The  most  effective  separation  was  an 
Interruption  in  communications:  between 
patients  and  their  families,  between  workers 
and  their  colleagues,  between  a  man  and  his 
neighbors.  The  breakdown  took  place  between 
those  trying  to  care  for  patients,  between 
those  who  were  working  within  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  who  had  Joined  the  extruded 
patients  In  their  Isolation. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
the  past  two  decades  has  been  the  removal 
of  this  separation.  This  process  has  had  three 
major  i)arts.  One  consisted  of  the  rediscovery 
of  contlntilty  between  the  exiled  patients 
and  the  rest  of  us.  who  are  also  heir  to  prob- 
lems Of  disturbed  mental  and  emotional 
functioning.  This  led  to  the  recognition, 
again,  that  the  communities  had  responsi- 
bilities to  provide  services  to  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  mentally  HI  and  retarded  whose 
condition  did  not  require  their  removal.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  the  Community 
Ment.^1  Health  Service  Act  of  1954  encouraged 
and  assisted  communities  to  do  Just  that.  A 
corollary,  but  early  too  often  seen  as  a  com- 
petitive development,  was  the  Improvement 
In  the  quality  of  care  given,  to  the  removed — 
and  a  renewed  effort  to  repatriate  them. 
Finally,  and  only  recently,  the  two  systems 
of  care  have  begun  to  be  one  again. 

With  respect  to  the  sen-Ices  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  we  have 
very  specific  plans  already  in  motion  to  ac- 
celerate this  process.  It  Is  our  Intention  that 
within  the  next  five  years  and  perhaps  as 
soon  as  two  years  no  patient  In  New  York 
City,  no  patient  in  this  district,  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  New  York  City  for  virtually 
any  aspect  of  care  which  he  may  need  for 
a  mental  disorder  unless  it  was  positively 
Indicated  and  desired.  More  specifically,  any 
I>atient  whose  condition  Is  best  treated  In  a 
psychiatric  hospital  or  in  a  school  for  the 
retarded  operated  by  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  will  be  able  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices within  the  city.  If  he  Is  a  resident  of 
Manhattan  he  will  be  able  to  receive  these 
services  within  the  Borough.  The  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  many  and  I  have 
referred  to  some  already,  but  It  Is  clear  that 
It  wlU  begin  to  be  possible  to  develop  pat- 
terns of  services  which  are  truly  respon."iive  to 
the  needs  of  each  patient  without  the  inter- 
position of  mechanical  and  administrative 
obstacles.  It  is  clearly  not  enough  simply  to 
locate  new  state  facilities  within  the  geo- 
graphic limits  of  a  population  to  be  served. 
The  very  planning  of  these  facilities  must 
be  undertaken  In  concert  with  those  respon- 
sible for  local  services  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  programs  must  be  Integrated 
and  of  high  quality.  We  don't  always  achieve 
this  level  of  coordination  but  we  are  coming 
very  close  and  we  are  disatlsfled  when  we 
faU  to  do  so.  We  are  now  Incidentally  ap- 
pointing the  director  of  our  new  state  facil- 
ities, not  when  they  open,  but  when  they 
are  flrst  planned  so  that  he  can,  from  the 
very  t>eglnnlng.  achieve  this  kind  of  close 
working  relationship.  Further  we  must  to- 
gether continue  to  Insist  that  services  of 
high  quality  require  a  staff  commensurate 
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with  the  task  even  more  than  the  physical 
setting  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  cheaply. 
Even  In  describing  this  use  of  the  concept 
of   •'community    I   have    used    prepoaltlona 
which   Indicate   that  such   a  community   la 
not  a  passive  population  on  which  we  per- 
form our  duties  but  rather  organic  entity 
with  a  structure   and  capacity   to  plan — to 
Initiate — to   work — to   assess   Itself.   In   New 
Tork  the  basic  participating  community  la 
local    government    and     such     Instrumenu 
which  local  government  may  create.  As  an 
example  of   the   latter  and   perhaps  one  of 
the  most  significant  new  developments  the 
New  York   City  Mental  Health  Board  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Marvin  Perkins  and  un- 
der   the  direction   of  Dr.   Elena  Padllla   has 
defined  community  for  the  purposes  of  plan- 
ning mental  health  centers  and  mental  re- 
_   tardatlon  facilities.  In  the  20th  district,  for 
example,  there  are  four  and  perhaps  part  of 
a  fifth  which  Is  to  be  served  by  a  compre- 
hensive menUl  health  center  and  each  cen- 
ter In  turn  related  to  facilities  operated  by 
the  state.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  these 
communities  are  not  simply  passive  popula- 
tions captured  in  grid  lines  but  are  expected 
to  function  as  organisms     and  If  this  to  be 
so,  a  great  deal  of  difficult  but  fascinating 
work  remains  to  be  done  to  help  to  create 
functioning    communities.    In    doing    so,    I 
might  add,  the  very  participation  of  as  many 
people   as    possible   surely    will    be   salutary 
and    may.    In    fact,    contribute    to    mental 
health.  A  further,  and  history-shaping  con- 
sequence  of  all   this   is   that   In   relation   to 
such  communities  and  system  of  responsi- 
bilities,  we  will   at  last  have  an  adequate 
and  only  proper  base  for  training  professional 
people  for  work  In  mental  health. 

And  that  brings  me.  for  this  morning,  to 
my  final  use  of  the  concept  "community." 
If  the  community  is  where,  and  how  peo- 
ple live,  it  Is  a  principal  source  of  their  re- 
quirements for  living.  As  we  observe  our- 
selves In  health  and  sickness.  In  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  in  our  endless  varieties  and 
In  our  common  human  attribute,  we  have 
begun  to  Identify  their  apparent  necessary 
conditions.  Health  and  resistance  to  Illnesses. 
Is  promoted  by  proper  food,  reduction  In 
physical  hazards,  adequate  rest. 

Man  has  physical  needs.  The  community 
Is  the  depot.  If  not  the  source  of  his  physical 
supplies.  Surely  he  Is,  also,  as  Aristotle  says 
"by  his  nature  a  social  and  political  ani- 
mal" and  the  community  must  be  a  source 
of  his  "social  supplies"  as  well. 

I  think  It  Is  In  this  sense — learning  to 
Identify,  and  helping  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary supplies — that  we  can  begin  to  mean 
something  when  we  speak  of  contributing 
positively  to  mental  health  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  spirit  of  one  offering  a  few  exam- 
ples rather  than  any  special  Insights  and 
In  the  hope  that  I  can  engage  you  further 
In  this  area  I  suggest  that  the  community 
must  provide  for  everyone — on  behalf  of 
his   healthy   mental   functioning: 

—an  opportunity  to  participate  In  Its  de- 
cisionmaking and  action 

— an  opportunity  to  learn  from  experi- 
ences,  to   learn   from    error 

—an  opportunity  to  develop,  and  exercise 
by  skills,  senses,  and  comprehenses. 
— a  freedom  from  prejudgment 
— a  true  affectionate  respect  for  Individual 
differences 

— an  expectation  that  we  need  not  face 
trouble  alone. 

The  simple  aphorisms.  If  valid,  obviously 
have  a  bearing  on  housing,  neighborhoods, 
schools.  On  what  do  they  not? 

We  with  professional  and  governmental 
reeponslbUlties  for  mental  health  are  Incom- 
plete and  often  perlpherral  In  our  contri- 
bution to  such  "supplies  " 

But.  I  Insist  that  It  Is  our  charge  to  speak 
out  on  these  matters.  As  forcefully  and  often 
as  possible. 


It  would  be  unbecoming  for  us  to  claim 
exemption  from  conviction,  impotence  and 
old-fashioned  anger. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  remarks  prepared  by  Dr. 
Stanley  F.  Yolles.  Director,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  which  he  had 
planned  to  deliver  at  the  conference.  Be- 
cause of  an  unexpected  development,  Dr. 
Yolles  was  not  able  to  be  present.  How- 
ever, he  was  ably  represented  by  Dr. 
Bertram  Baker. 

The  statement  follows: 

"Mental    Health    and    the    Communitt" — 

Panel  Discussion 
(A    statement    by    Stanley    P.    Yolles,    M.D., 

Director,     National     Institute    of     Mental 

Health) 

In  selecting  "The  Challenge  of  Health 
Care  In  the  Cities"  as  the  subject  for  the 
7th  annual  West  Side  Community  Confer- 
ence, you  have  opened  the  door  here  for  a 
discussion  of  one  of  our  most  exciting  and 
perplexing  opportunities  to  Improve  our  per- 
sonal lives  and  our  environment. 

The  scene  of  change  In  modern  America  Is 
the  city  and  the  rate  of  change  Is  spectac- 
ular. I  really  do  not  need  to  point  this  out 
to  you  who  live  on  New  York's  upper  West 
Side.  Changes  occurring  in  this  part  of  the 
city  have  set  up  chain  reactions  that  affect 
your  lives  all  day  and  every  day. 

I  have  been  asked  this  morning  to  make 
a  brief  statement  about  community  mental 
health  services  as  they  are  being  developed 
In  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  national 
mental  health  program. 

The  NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Is 
the  Federal  agency  assigned  the  responsibili- 
ty by  Congress  to  administer  Federal  sup- 
port In  three  major  area*:  mental  health 
research,  the  training  of  mental  health  man- 
power and  the  provision  of  community 
mental  health  services.  I  shall  concentrate 
on  the  provision  of  services  this  morning, 
since  the  purpose  of  research  and  of  training 
qualified  health  personnel  Is  to  bring  the 
highest  quality  of  services  to  the  people — 
by  Improving  mental  health  and  preventing, 
controlling  and  treating  mental  Illness.  The 
question  Is.  "How  can  we  do  this?" 

The  basic  premise  of  the  national  mental 
health  program  Is  that  mental  health  U 
public  health  and  can  be  Improved  through 
the  use  of  public  health  methods.  As  the 
result  of  the  passage  In  1963  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  help  States  and  cities 
to  build  these  centers  and  to  staff  them  In 
their   first    months   of   operation. 

As  of  March  7.  167  community  mental 
health  centers  have  received  grants  to  aid  In 
construction  and/or  staffing  In  the  amount  of 
$66,029,301.  They  are  located  In  44  States. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  serve  an  estimated  27  mlUlon  Americans. 
Four  of  them  are  located  in  New  York  City 
and  plans  for  others  are  currently  under- 
way. 

If  you  think  about  these  centers  merely  as 
buildings  or  as  places,  however,  you  miss 
the  main  point.  Most  of  the  people  concerned 
In  treating  mental  lUne.ises  and  emotional 
disturbance  are  today  agreed  that  Individuals 
In  psychological  trouble  can  best  be  treated 
in  their  own  home  communities  and  helped 
to  control  their  Illness  and  problems  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  live  and  work  produc- 
tively. Conununlty  mental  health  centers 
are  designed  to  achieve  these  goals.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  more 
than  places;  they  provide  a  program  of  serv- 
ices tailored  to  meet  the  Individual  needs  of 
each  person  who  comes  to  the  center  for 
help. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  aid.  a  center  must 
be  organized  to  provide  inpatient  service, 
outpatient    service,    partial    hospitalization. 
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emergency  services,  and  consultation  and 
education  services  that  are  available  to  all 
other  social,  health  and  welfare  agencies  and 
facilities  In  the  center's  service  area.  These 
requirements  were  not  established  arbitrarily 
as  regulations  to  be  met  for  their  own  sake. 
In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  experience 
had  demonstrated  that  these  are  the  mini- 
mum essential  services  necessary  to  provide 
a  continuity  of  care  for  people  In  need  of 
help. 

And  here.  I  should  like  to  make  one  point 
as  emphatically  as  I  can.  Every  community 
mental    health    center    is — and    must    be   - 
organized  and  operated  not  as  an  Isolated 
health  facility  but  as  a  center  Involved  In 
and   related   to   all   the   health   and   welfare 
services  of   the   community   In   which  It  U 
located.   This   Is    the   nucleus   of   the   chal- 
lenge  we   are   talking   about   this   morning. 
Health   services   In   the  United   States   have 
developed  piecemeal — usually  to  try  to  meet 
a   crisis  after   the   crisis   has   occurred.  Our 
current  opportunity  and  responsibility  is  to 
bring   the  existing  fragments   together  and 
plan   new  service   programs   that  will   safe- 
guard   our    health    and    prevent    crises    by 
changing  the  conditions  which  cause  them. 
For  years,  leaders  In  tho  health  field  have 
been  searching  for  ways  to  design  such  pro- 
grams of  health  services  but  until  very  re- 
cently,   help   for    the   mentally   111    was   not 
included  In  such  plans.  The  public  has  now 
Indicated   that    It   expects  and   demands  to 
have    health    care    available    In    every    com- 
munity. Including  mental  health  care;  peo- 
ple   want    the    facilities    and    the    means 
through  which   they  can  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices.   In   answer   to   this   public   demand,   a 
series  of  dramatic  legislative  programs  have 
been  established,  of  which  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  only  one.  The 
next  step  In  our  progress  Is  to  dovetail  the 
provisions   of   each   of   these   health-related 
statutes  Into   a   comprehensive   health   pro- 
gram. 

Let's  take  this  section  of  New  York  City 
as  an  example. 

You  who  live  In  this  district  do  not  today 
have  adequate  mental  health  services  avail- 
able to  you  within  the  geographic  area  In 
which  you  live. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  operates  two  li- 
censed psychiatric  clinics;  under  a  Federal 
hospital  Improvement  program  grant,  the 
New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  pro- 
vides some  community  service,  but  its  treat- 
ment program  is  primarily  conducted  as 
part  of  Its  teaching  and  research  function. 
The  Washington  Heights  Narcotics  Rehabili- 
tation Center  provides  aid  In  the  special 
problem  area  of  drug  addiction.  The  Associa- 
tion for  Psychiatric  Treatment  of  Offenders 
works  to  meet  another  segment  of  the  men- 
tal health  problem.  But  most  residents  in 
need  of  psychiatric  care  must  cross  the  Is- 
land to  overcrowded  Bellevue  Hospital,  or 
go  outside  the  city  limits  to  Rockland  State 
Hospital.  Private  psychiatric  facilities  and 
psychiatrists  in  private  practice  are  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  most  of  the  residents 
of  the  area.  This  district,  therefore.  Is  faced 
^^ith  a  costly  and  complex  problem.  It  will 
take  a  combination  of  Federal,  state,  city 
and  private  resources  to  make  the  necessary 
men.  money  and  materials  available  even 
to  alleviate  the  problem,  much  less  to  solve 
It. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  Washington 
Heights  Mental  Health  Center  Is  now  In  the 
planning  stage  It  Is  being  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  complete  range  of  modern  mental 
health  services,  but  agreement  has  not  as 
yet  been  reached  on  how  this  can  best  be 
achieved. 

In  planning  such  a  center,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, like  other  universities,  feels  an  ob- 
ligation to  develop  its  research  and  teach- 
ing programs,  as  well  as  to  provide  services 
to  the  communities.  Modalities  to  provide  an 
operating  plan  for  such  a  university-based 
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comprehensive  center  are  emerging.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  this  morning  to  go  into  detail 
about  this,  but  I  might  refer  to  the  new 
Temple  University  Community  MenUl 
Health  Center  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  an  example  of  how  a  university  de- 
partment of  psychiatry  can  develop  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  which  will  ex- 
pand services  to  a  surrounding  service  area 
and  provide  high  quality  care  to  a  popula- 
tion that  has  a  high  incidence  of  social 
n-oblems  and  socioeconomic  deprivation. 
The  program  at  Temple  Is  Illustrative  of  how 
the  Centers  Act  has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  center  which  will  marshal  person- 
nel resources,  research  capacities  and  the 
service  capabilities  of  a  medical  center  to 
provide  high  quality  mental  health  care 
effectively. 

Mental  health  professionals  now  believe 
that  our  concerns  must  be  with  the  sum 
total  of  all  disturbance,  resulting  from  en- 
vironmental stresses  among  others,  and  with 
the  means  to  provide  successful  Interven- 
tion to  alleviate  that  stress.  What  each  of 
the  speakers  here  today  searches  for  is  an 
effective,  practical,  workable  organizational 
entity  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
whole  man. 

When  developing  a  mental  health  pro- 
gram in  an  urban  community,  therefore, 
some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  are: 
How  do  you  really  provide  mental  health 
services  for  everyone  within  such  a  diversity 
of  people?  How  do  you  relate  those  services 
to  the  other  health  and  welfare  services? 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  newly  planned 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers.  Within  the 
Federal  government  alone,  people  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  through  the 
poverty  program;  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  In  the 
Welfare  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  all 
concerned,  as  Is  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  in  finding  the  means  to  pro- 
vide correlated  services  through  these  cen- 
ters. 

The  "landmark  health  legUlatlon"  of  the 
past  few  years  Is  so  new  that  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  utilize  It.  I  am  sure  that  this 
conference,  by  bringing  the  people  who  live 
In  the  20th  District  together  to  discuss  their 
health  care,  will  add  to  the  ability  of  each 
of  us  to  find  the  way  to  provide  these  services 
and  deliver  them,  in  effect,  at  every  resident's 
front  door. 

The  report  on  the  morning  pane",  on 
"Urban  Hazards:  Pollution  and  Noise." 
was  prepared  by  Muriel  Allen. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Peter 
Kihss  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  panel 
members  were  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek.  lec- 
turer, MIT,  president.  Bolt,  Beranek  & 
Newman.  Inc.;  Lawrence  E.  Hinkle,  Jr., 
M.D..  director,  division  of  human  ecology, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College;  Ron 
M.  Linton.  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Health  and  Related  Problems,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; •William  H.  Megonnell,  Chief, 
Abatement  Program.  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

RrpoRT  ON  "Urban  Hazards:   PoLLtmoN  and 

NOISB" 

(By  Muriel  Allen) 

"It's  the  people,  not  the  environment,  that 
are  most  Important.  We  have  to  create  an 
environment  that  fits  the  needs  of  the 
people." 

With  these  words  Ron  M.  Linton,  chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Environmental  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  summed  up  his  explanation  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  government  In  reduc- 
ing pollution  In  urban  areas   Mr.  Linton  and 


other  members  of  the  panel  on  "Urban  Haz- 
ards: Pollution  and  Noise"  agreed  that  the 
major  danger  of  a  polluted  environment  lies 
In  the  subtle  long  term  effects  on  human 
health. 

All  the  panelists  stressed  the  Importance  of 
Increased  research,  stronger  regulations,  re- 
gional abatement  programs,  cooperation  be- 
tween city,  state  and  Federal  governments, 
and  public  education  campaigns. 

Mr.  Linton  outlined  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  as:  di  more  moni- 
toring of  pollutants  to  Identify  their  exact 
nature;  (2)  expanded  research  to  determine 
the  effect  of  pollutants  on  humans;  and  (3) 
support  of  abatement  measures. 

"We  know  that  the  'Junk  volume'  of  the 
air  you  breathe  doesn't  enhance  your  health. 
But  we  must  know  what  levels  of  exposure 
to  air  pollutants  harm  man  and  how  they 
harm  him  before  we  can  set  meaningful 
tolerance  standards,"  Mr.  Linton  said. 

The  government  spokesman  pointed  out 
that  scientists  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
say  there  is  no  Institution  In  the  United 
States  today  capable  of  assessing  the  Impact 
of  pollution  and  crowded  living  conditions, 
even  on  animals.  Mr.  Linton  said  this  re- 
search gap  must  be  closed. 

"It's  not  enough  to  set  levels  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  density  for  today.  We  must  set 
them  for  five  to  10  years  from  now."  he 
added. 

Mr.  Linton  decried  the  "Jurisdictional 
strait  Jacket"  which  allows,  for  example.  New 
Jersey  to  pollute  the  air  of  whole  regions. 

"No  city  can  now  afford  to  wait  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  Its  neighbor's  actions.  And 
the  fiscal  problems  of  cities  shouldn't  stop 
us.  What  comes  first,  clean  air  or  repaved 
streets?"  he  asked. 

The  urban  expert  urged  that  government 
at  all  levels  deal  with  the  totality  of  environ- 
mental problems  rather  than  use  a  piecemeal 
approach.  He  said  the  Task  Force  Report,  to 
be  released  in  June,  assesses  the  progress  to 
date  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  combating  urban  haz- 
ards and  recommends  new  national  priorities 
and  goals. 

William  H.  Megonnell,  head  of  the  Abate- 
ment Program  of  the  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution,  said  that  clean  air  is  possible 
and  practical.  He  cited  resolute  regulation 
and  enforcement  as  the  principal  missing 
Ingredients  in  air  pollution  control. 

"A  few  perplexing  technological  problems 
remain  but  the  economic,  social  and  pwlltl- 
cal  roadblocks  are  worse."  he  said. 

Mr.  Megonnell  accused  Industrial  pol- 
luters of  asking  for  a  perfect  control  system 
through  their  powerful  lobbies  because  they 
do  not  want  to  spend  money  to  purchase, 
install  and  operate  controls.  He  said  that 
only  recently  has  Industry  started  to  con- 
sider social  values  as  well  as  economic 
profits. 

"Industry  talks  about  economies  but  the 
big  question  that  remains  Is  what  Is  econom- 
ical to  society  as  a  whole.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  too  Intelligent  to  think  that 
a  country  which  produced  a  space  technology 
can't  cope  with  the  air  pollution  problem," 
he  said. 

"We're  asked  to  wait  for  positive  proof 
that  air  pollution  is  harmful  to  health  but 
we  are  living  with  a  false  sense  of  compla- 
cency. We've  already  waited  much  too  long 
for  ultimate  answers.  The  tragic  fact  U  that 
pollution  can  cause  sickness  and  death," 
Mr.  Megonnell  declared. 

The  HEW  official  defended  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1965  against  charges  that  it  Is  a  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  air  pollution  control.  He 
said  the  cities  and  sUtes  have  the  primary 
responsibility  of  solving  their  pollution 
problems. 

Mr.  Megonnell  explained  that  the  act  en- 
courages cooperation  among  local  and  re- 
gional   governments    and    calls    for    similar 


standards     and     enforcement     policies     for 

neighboring  Jurisdictions. 

"We  want  to  avoid  putting  any  business 
or  industry  at  an  economic  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  unequal  controls,"  the  speaker  said. 
So  far  six  states  have  been  Involved  in 
interstate  air  pollution  abatement  confer- 
ences, according  to  Mr.  Megonnell.  The  largest 
of  these  was  the  New  York-New  Jersey  air 
pollution  abatement  conference  In  January. 
■It  remains  to  be  seen  If  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  states  and  cities.  Otherwise,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  take  ac- 
tion," Mr.  Megonnell  said. 

The  air  pollution  specialist  agrees  with 
President  Johnson  that  the  air  pollution 
abatement  program  has  moved  too  slowly  in 
the  past.  He  said  the  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  would  allow  Secretary  Gardner  to 
establish  regional  commissions  and  set  air 
qualities  In  laggard  areas. 

Only  one  inter-state  compact  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  since  the  Clean  Air 
Act  was  adopted,  according  to  Mr  Megon- 
nell. and  that  has  not  been  acted  on  because 
Congress  thinks  it  Is  defective. 

"I  shall  never  be  convinced  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  filth  in  our  atmosphere.  It 
will  destroy  my  faith  In  the  spirit  of  this 
country  If  we  accept  dirty  air  as  a  fact  of 
life."  Mr.  Megonnell  said. 

In  conclusion  the  official  said  he  was  opti- 
mistic because  of  the  response  of  Congress  to 
the  public  outcry  about  pollution  and  the 
promise  that  advanced  technology  holds  for 
cleaning  the  air. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hinkle  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Human  Ecology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  told  the  audience, 
that  currently  there  are  no  good  laboratories 
to  detect  substances  In  the  environment 
which  may  cause  ill  health. 

"Our  labs  are  not  equipped  to  test  the  long 
term  and  chronic  effects  of  the  many  rela- 
tively new  chemical  and  physical  agents  in 
our  environment.  Since  it  is  not  yet  known 
how  much  long  term  exposure  to  pollution 
will  be  harmful,  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  set 
meaningful  tolerance  levels,"  he  explained. 

The  doctor  pointed  out  that  pollution  Is 
no  new  problem  for  the  human  race.  He  sug- 
gested that  It  may  even  be  less  of  a  problem 
today  because  man  has  eliminated  many  bac- 
teria which  were  the  source  of  spoiled  and 
dirty  food. 

'Now,  however,  were  faced  with  new  kinds 
of  fKiUutlon  such  as  lead,  food  additives  and 
detergents,  acting  in  small  amounts  And  we 
don't  know  what  they  are  doing  to  us,  what 
they  wUl  do  to  our  offspring."  Dr  Hinkle 
said. 

"We  are  constanUy  exposing  the  popula- 
Uon  to  pollution  over  long  periods  of  time 
and  the  biological  effects  will  probably  only 
show  up  after  generations  when  the  results 
will   be   irreversible,"   he   warned 

The  doctor,  who  heads  a  team  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  environmental  factors  on 
heart  disease,  said  that  man's  biological  de- 
fense mechanisms  cannot  evolve  enough  in 
a  few  decades  to  cope  with  the  mass  of  new 
pollutants  In  his  environment. 

"Because  of  modem  technology  the  world 
is  increasingly  different  from  the  world  in 
which  man  evolved.  We  can  guess  at  the 
future  effects  of  new  pollutants  on  man  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  results  of  past  bio- 
logical adaptation  In  humans.  Adaptation 
often  leaves  tis  with  harmful  side  effects." 
Dr.  Hinkle  said. 

To  document  his  point,  the  doctor  noted 
that  people  living  In  smoky  areas  eventuaUy 
develop  colds,  bronchitis,  coughs,  alrtrack 
congestion  and  finally  severe  lung  damage. 

"Chemical  substances  can  change  the  fu- 
ture character  of  human  genes.  They  may 
lead  to  mutations  and  affect  the  survival, 
vigor  or  ferUllty  of  man.  Pollution  oould  alter 
the  character  of  the  populaUon."  Dr.  Hinkle 
said. 
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Dr.  Hlnkle  suggested  that  the  only  rational 
course  Is  for  organized  society  not  to  dis- 
charge any  substances  which  are  either  for- 
eign to  man's  biological  envlornment  or 
which  disturb  his  health.  He  called  on 
Bclentlsts  to  support  every  effort  to  clean  the 
air  and  water. 

The  president  of  a  research  and  consulting 
Arm  specializing  In  the  hazards  of  urban 
noise  declared  that  the  problem  of  noise  la 
probably  Incurable  In  cities. 

Leo  L.  Beranek  called  noise  "the  price  we 
pay  for  industrial  civilization."  He  said  that 
noise  Is  getting  worse  In  urban  areas  be- 
cause of  Increased  transportation  factUtlee, 
building  construction  and  more  children. 

Mr.  Beranek,  who  has  written  a  manual 
on  what  to  do  about  noise  control,  divided 
the  problem  Into  three  aspects:  technical, 
economic  and  political.  He  said  laboratories 
must  develop  controls  and  cities  should  In- 
stitute them  regardless  of  the  cost  which  la 
outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  reduced 
noise  levels. 

The  expert  said  noLse  has  physiological  and 
psychological  effects  on  man  although  these 
are  hard  to  measure.  Noise  may  be  the  cause 
of  nervous  breakdowns  and  heart  trouble  In 
some  particularly  sensitive  people,  according 
to  Mr.  Beranek. 

Other  effects  of  excessive  noise  are  im- 
pairment to  hearing  and  interference  with 
speech  and  sleep,  he  said. 

Studies  in  noisy  areas  such  as  London  and 
New  York  City  have  shown  that  people  react 
differently  to  noise.  Mr.  Beranek  said  that  in 
New  York  one  study  found  one  fourth  of 
those  Interviewed  were  not  disturbed  by 
noise,  while  one  tenth  were  disturbed  by  any 
noise  they  did  not  create  themselves.  The 
studies  did  not  reveal  any  correlation  with 
age,  sex.  Income  or  education  and  sen«ltlvlty 
to  noise. 

Mr.  Beranek  reported  that  some  physiolo- 
gists believe  man  has  a  biological  prcAectlve 
mechanism  which  tells  him  If  noise  is  bad 
for  him. 

The  noise  specialist,  a  lecturer  at  MIT. 
said  scientist*  now  have  data  which  can  be 
used  as  guidelines  In  establishing  tolerable 
noise  levels  and  setting  up  controls  in  ofBces, 
homes  and  recreation  areas. 

"Noise  can  be  controlled  and  not  at  ex- 
cessive prices.  You  can  hang  floors,  float 
ceilings.  Install  silent  bath  fixtures  and  quiet 
air  conditioning  systems."  Mr.  Beranek  said. 

"Codes  are  the  major  problem,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Builders  say  they  would  follow  the 
codes  If  they  existed  but  controls  will  raise 
apartment  house  costs  five  to  ten  per  cent." 

Mr.  Beranek  noted  that  New  York  City  Is 
seriously  considering  a  code  which  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  U.S  cities.  He  also 
recommended  a  common  building  code  for 
the  whole  nation. 

The  noise  consultant  pwlnted  out  that 
Sweden.  France  and  Switzerland  recognized 
the  need  for  national  regulations  and  estab- 
lished noise  levels. 

"General  Electric  has  said  that  for  $300 
a  truck  It  could  reduce  the  noise  of  its  tr.ins- 
contlnental  trucks,  but  the  trucking  people 
are  not  willing  to  pay  unless  they  are  forced 
to."  Here  again  Mr  Beranek  thinks  a  na- 
tionwide code  la  the  answer. 

"Aircraft  noise  Is  a  big  problem.  The  one 
organization  In  the  U.S.  that  has  taken  a 
stand  Is  the  New  York  Port  Authority.  They 
have  set  noise  limits  for  Jet  takeoff,"  Mr. 
Beranek  said. 

The  expert  admitted  tliat  new  airplane 
engines  have  not  increased  the  noise  level 
but  he  emphasized  that  they  have  not  de- 
creased It  either.  He  said  designers  should 
"start  from  scratch  to  design  non-noisy 
engines  " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  the  remarks  ot  Dr.  Lawrence 
E.  Hlnkle: 


Health  Aspects  of  Environmental 

POLLtJTION 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Hlnkle,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Cornell 
University  Medical  College) 

I  should  like  to  start  this  presentation 
with  a  disclaimer.  I  wish  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  I  know  nothing  special  or  techni- 
cal about  the  problem  of  pollution — whether 
of  air,  water  or  food.  There  are  many  people 
In  this  country  who  know  more  about  the 
details  and  the  Intricacies  of  this  topic  than 
I  do.  Some  of  them  are  sitting  here,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  them  at  my  own  med- 
ical school.  But,  having  said  this,  I  want  to 
enter  another  disclaimer.  I  wish  to  say  that 
pollution  Is  a  topic  that  nobody  knows  much 
about,  Insofar  as  It  affects  health,  at  the 
levels  at  which  It  occurs  In  most  of  our  food, 
air  and  water  most  of  the  time.  Because  this 
Is  the  most  Important  fact  about  pollution, 
I  shall  presume  to  speak  about  It,  since  the 
relation  of  men  to  their  environment  has 
been  my  interest  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  really  clear-cut  evidence  that  pollutants, 
other  than  microbial  agents,  at  the  levels  at 
Which  they  occur  ordinarily  In  the  air  or 
water  In  the  United  States,  are  responsible 
for  any  significant  amount  of  disease  In  our 
population.  It  is  true  that  the  dank,  smoke- 
laden  air  of  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Ruhr  Valley  may  be  responsible  for  the  prev- 
alence of  chronic  bronchitis  In  those  areas. 
It  Is  true  that  there  Is  increasing  evidence 
of  damage  to  plants  and  wild-life  in  polluted 
areas  of  the  United  SUtes — Indeed,  these 
are  being  devastated  In  many  areas.  It  Is  true 
that  certain  acute  events,  like  the  smog  In 
Donora  or  London,  have  produced  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  mortality  and  morbidity 
among  the  aged  and  the  111.  Yet  the  hard 
evidence  that  pollution  in  general  la  creat- 
ing much  ill-health  among  our  population 
right  now.  Is.  I  believe,  very  scanty.  Even  the 
much  publicized  smog  In  New  York  City  last 
Thanksgiving  does  not  seem  to  have  created 
many  new  cases  of  illness  or  disability  at 
that  time. 

But  this.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  the  point. 
Let  me  say  what  I  think  the  Important  points 
are:  (1)  We  are  constantly  exposing  our  pop- 
ulation to  the  Inhalation  and  Ingestion  of 
new  chemical  and  physical  substances  over 
long  periods  of  time.  (2)  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  sooner  or  later  some  of 
these  substances,  alone  or  in  combinations, 
may  have  profoundly  bad  effects  upon  the 
health  of  our  papulation.  (3)  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  blolog^lcal  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  produced  by  processes  which 
go  on  slowly  and  silently,  over  decades  or 
generations  before  their  results  become  evi- 
dent, and  that  by  then  they  may  be  Irrevers- 
ible. (4)  At  the  present  time  we  have  no 
good  laboratory  or  experimental  methods  for 
detecting  the  pollutants  In  our  environment 
that  may  be  the  most  Important  causes  of 
future  111  health. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  this  Is  true. 

As  I  am  sure  all  of  you  know,  a  constant 
Interaction  with  the  environment  Is  a  feature 
of  living  things.  To  stay  alive  requires  a  con- 
stant Input  of  energy,  oxygen  and  water,  as 
well  as  of  chemicals  that  we  cannot  manu- 
facture In  our  bodies.  To  stay  alive  also  re- 
quires that  our  bodies  be  guarded  constantly 
against  an  Intake  of  substances  that  might 
damage  the  many  and  Intricate  biochemical 
processes  upon  which  the  maintenance  of 
life  depends.  The  need  for  providing  safe- 
guards against  damaging  agents  from  the  en- 
vironment Is  no  new  problem  for  the  living 
organism.  It  Is  a  problem  as  old  as  life  Itself. 

Long  before  there  was  any  modem  civiliza- 
tion, not  only  man.  but  all  other  animals  and 
plants,  had  developed  means  for  dealing  with 
toxic  materials  and  Invaders  from  without. 
and  they  had  constant  need  for  these  protec- 
tive devices.  A  man  breathes  in  about  two 
gallons  of  air  each  minute.  Prom  time  im- 


memorial this  air  that  men  breathe  has  been 
laden  with  dust,  pollen,  viruses,  bacteria  aad 
fungi.  For  at  least  10.000  years,  and  probably 
for  much  longer,  men  and  women  have  been 
living  In  smoke-filled  huts,  and  bending  aver 
cooking  fires,  breathing  In  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing wood  and  coal. 

The  smoke  of  coal  fires  became  such  a 
problem  In  medieval  London  that  Parliament 
passed  a  law  In  1273  regulating  the  building 
of  such  fires.  However,  men  have  biological 
defense  mechanisms  In  their  noses  and 
throats  which  rather  efficiently  trap  the 
harmful  particles  of  dirt,  smoke  and  bacteria 
that  are  Inhaled,  wash  most  of  them  away 
In  mucous,  and  occasionally  cough  or  sneeze 
them  out.  If  any  such  substance  should  get 
past  these  outer  defenses,  men  have  Immune 
mechanisms  that  attack  them  In  the  blood 
stream,  and  cells  that  engulf  them  and 
render  them  harmless. 

So.  likewise,  with  food  and  water:  for  men 
and  all  other  animals  these  have  always  been 
full  of  too  many  minerals,  not  enough  min- 
erals, or  the  wrong  kind  of  minerals:  full  of 
dirt.  Indigestible  particles,  toxic  substances, 
parasites,  bacteria  and  viruses.  Coping  with 
these  has  always  been  one  of  the  major  bio- 
logical challenges  to  staying  alive.  We  are  all 
pmlnfxilly  familiar  with  the  violent  reactions 
that  may  occur  at  both  ends  of  our  gastro- 
intestinal tracts  if  we  eat  contaminated 
food.  Most  of  us  are  less  familiar  with  the 
complex  biochemical  protective  reactions 
that  occur  when  a  potentially  dangerous 
chemical  gets  into  our  blood  stream.  But 
these  are  Just  as  effective  as  the  grosser  de- 
fense mechanisms  of  the  OX  tract,  and  they 
are  as  constantly  on  guard. 

"Pollution",  then.  Is  no  new  problem  for 
the  human  race.  One  might  even  argue  ".hat 
It  Is  less  of  a  problem  now  then  It  used  to 
be.  We  no  longer  have  to  worry  very  much 
about  bacteria  In  our  water  or  food.  Spoiled, 
dirty  or  contaminated  food  Is  much  less  com- 
mon now  than  It  once  was.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  us  are  living  so  mucn 
longer  than  many  people  did  three  genera- 
tions ago.  Why  then  all  the  modem  coniem 
about  pKJllutlon?  The  concern  arises  because 
we  are  faced  with  new  kinds  of  pollution, 
acting  In  small  amounts  over  long  p>erlods  of 
time,  and  we  do  not  know  what  It  may  be 
doing  to  us,  or  possibly  to  our  offspring  .sev- 
eral  generations  hence. 

What  Is  this  new  kind  of  pollution?  In  the 
air  It  consists  of  the  complex  chemicals,  the 
minerals  such  as  lead,  and  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  solid  materials  that  get  Into  the  air 
we  breathe  from  millions  of  automobile  ex- 
hausts. Jet  engines,  factory  chimneys,  home 
Incinerators,  and  household  fires,  which  are 
ground  up  from  the  surfaces  of  roadways, 
swept  up  from  the  floors  of  offices  and  stores, 
and  which  we  breathe  In  from  spot  removers, 
p>alnt  thinners,  hair  sprays,  plant  sprays.  In- 
secticides and  Innumerable  other  sources. 
In  our  food  and  water  this  new  pollution 
consists  of  the  Incredible  number  of  medica- 
tions we  take,  the  many  food  additives  and 
food  preservatives  that  we  eat,  and  all  of 
the  Incidental  chemicals — Including  the 
detergents — which  get  through  our  water 
purification  systems  and  Into  our  drinking 
water  in  minute  amounts.  We  have  to  in- 
clude In  this  the  chemicals  that  are  absorbed 
by  the  fruits  and  vegetables  we  cat.  and 
those  that  are  consiuned  by  the  animals 
and  fish  whose  flesh  we.  In  turn,  consume. 

Why  Is  this  "new"?  It  Is  "new"  not  because 
our  biological  defenses  have  never  had  to 
deal  with  complex  chemicals  before,  but  be- 
cause, by  and  large,  the  specific  chemical 
and  physical  agents  that  we  now  have  to 
deal  with  are  relatively  new  to  our  environ- 
ment. They  have  been  around  only  a  few 
years,  or  a  few  decades.  We  have  had  at  most 
only  a  few  generations  of  experience  with 
them,  or  less.  Our  biological  defense  mecha- 
nisms were  not  evolved  specifically  to  cope 
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with  them,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
may  do  to  us,  or  to  our  species  over  the  long 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  don't  know 
what  these  new  pollutants  will  do  to  us 
acutely.  This  becomes  evident  pretty  quickly 
whenever  a  new  one  Is  Introduced.  We  know 
quite  well  what  will  happen  to  a  man  If  he 
breathes  too  much  carbon  monoxide  or  swal- 
lows too  much  phenobarbltal.  The  acute 
effects  and  the  subacute  effects  of  pollutanU 
are  often  dramatically  clear.  They  are  con- 
stantly sought  for  In  the  laboratory  and  In 
the  clinic  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies, 
and  a  host  of  private  laboratories,  look  for 
these  acute  and  subacute  effects  In  any  new 
drug  or  food  additive  that  may  be  Introduced, 
and  In  many  chemicals  to  which  men  are 
likely  to  be  exposed.  By  and  large  they  do 
an  excellent  Job  of  detecting  these  effects. 
They  attempt  also  to  determine  the  long 
terra  and  chronic  effects  of  these  substances; 
but  here  they  are  less  succetsful.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  our  laboratory  methods  are 
not  sensitive  enough,  or  cannot  be  carried 
out  long  enough,  and  with  enough  laboratory 
animals,  to  provide  the  answer.  The  reason 
we  do  not  know  whether  a  daUy  exposure  to 
20  parts  per  million  of  carbon  monoxide 
over  20  years  might  cause  meaningful  Im- 
pairment of  human  brain  function  Is  Just 
that  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  carry  out  an 
experiment  with  a  large  number  of  people, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  under  controlled 
conditions,  and  then  to  measure  their  high- 
est level  of  Intellectual  functions  with  suf- 
ficient acctiraoy  to  provide  an  answer. 

The  big  problem  in  all  of  modern  pollu- 
tion, whether  by  air.  water,  or  food.  Is  the 
problem  of  getting  the  answer  to  how  much 
long  term  exposure  to  small  amounts  of  a 
pollutant  will  be  harmful  to  people,  and  In 
what  way.  When  there  Is  no  chronic  effect 
of  a  p)ollutant  that  Is  readily  apparent  to 
scientists  and  clinicians.  It  Is  almost  tm- 
fwsslble  to  set  a  tolerance  limit  that  has  any 
meaning  whatsoever.  Yet,  we  do  know  this: 
that  It  Is  always  hazardous — very  hazardous 
—to  assume  that  there  Is  no  damage  to 
health  from  chronic  exposiu-e  Just  because 
none  has  yet  appeared.  The  history  of  medi- 
cine Is  studded  with  Innumerable  examples 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  cruel  and  glaring 
examples  of  this  fallacy  has  been  provided 
by  the  self-Induced  form  of  air  pollution 
that  Is  caused  by  smoking  cigarettes.  When 
cigarettes  began  to  become  widely  popular 
before  World  War  I  they  were  denounced  by 
many  well  meaning  people  as  "coffin  nails". 
Physicians  advised  against  them,  and  parents 
forbade  their  sons  to  smoke  them.  But  then 
other  physicians,  who  were  skeptical  of  a 
priori  Judgments,  took  a  cooler  look,  and  they 
found  It  very  hard  to  show  that  smoking  had 
any  deleterious  effects  on  health  except  for 
a  bit  of  throat  Irritation  and  an  occasional 
cough.  In  the  1920'8  cigarette  smoking  be- 
came positively  fashionable.  It  became  as 
much  a  part  of  the  national  scene  as  cock- 
tails, speakeasies,  short  skirts,  bobbed  hair, 
and  Babe  Ruth.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
Its  harmfulneas,  the  physicians  looked  on 
complacently,  while  a  whole  nation  smoked 
Its  way  through  the  30's  and  40s — and  the 
doctors  puffed  away  with  the  best  of  them. 
It  was  only  In  the  i950'8.  after  three  decades 
of  exposure  of  millions  of  people,  that  the 
horrible  effects  of  smoking  began  to  unfold. 
Since  that  time,  each  passing  year  has  made 
It  more  and  more  apparent  that  smoking 
cigarettes,  which  Is  essentially  harmless  in 
the  short  run.  Is  In  the  long  run  a  major  cause 
of  cancer  of  the  King,  coronary  heart  disease, 
and  pulmonary  emphysema.  The  doctors, 
with  wry  smiles,  have  gradually  ceased  to 
smoke.  Now,  at  medical  meetings,  the  blue 
haze  of  cigarette  smoke  has  become  thin 
enough  so  that  one  can  begin  to  see  the  slides 
that  are  shown  on  the  screen.  Unfortunately, 
the  rest  of  the  nation  pufis  merrily  ahead. 
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We  have  seen  this  sort  of  thing  happen 
again  and  again  In  medicine.  There  were 
the  miners  long  ago  who  worked  In  "harm- 
less" dust  until  we  learned  about  silicosis; 
the  girls  In  the  1920"s  who  painted  watch 
dials  with  "harmless"  radium  until  they  got 
cancer  of  the  Jaw  In  the  1930's;  the  mothers 
who  dosed  their  children's  cold  with  "harm- 
less" silver  compounds  that  later  caused 
the  children's  skin  to  turn  a  slate  gray  color; 
there  were  the  headache  remedies,  popular 
for  decades,  that  were  finally  found  to  cause 
kidney  disease:  there  were  the  antibiotics 
that  caused  babies  to  have  mottled  teeth; 
and.  most  recently,  the  sleeping  pills  that 
produced  children  with  deformed  arms  and 
legs.  Exposure  to  any  substances  over  a 
long  time  may  have  unexpected  111  effects.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  Is  causing  the 
medical  profession  to  keep  such  a  close  eye 
on  the  effects  of  the  oral  contraceptives  that 
so  many  millions  of  women  are  taking,  even 
though  these  medications  have  appeared  to 
be  quite  harmless  up  to  now. 

You  may  say  that  all  of  the  substances 
that  I  describe  are  drugs  or  Industrial  haz- 
ards, and  not  common  pollutants  of  air  or 
water — and  I  must  agree.  But  the  unexpected 
results  of  long-term.  Intentional  exposure 
to  these  substances  are  produced  by  the  same 
sorts  of  biological  processes  that  occur  dur- 
ing long-term  unintentional  exposure  to  en- 
vironmental pollutants.  The  future  effects  of 
new  environmental  pollutants  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  our  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  some  of  the  biological  processes 
of  adaptation. 

A  major  problem  created  by  long-term  ex- 
posure to  any  agent  from  the  environment 
Is  that  the  process  of  adapting  to  It  Is  almost 
certain  to  have  some  unwanted  side-effects. 
Thus,  the  process  of  adapting  to  Inhaled 
smoke  Involves  a  secretion  of  mucous  from 
the  bronchial  tree.  Therefore,  those  who  live 
In  smoky  environments  for  long  periods  of 
time  are  likely  to  have  more  mucous  In  their 
bronchial  trees  over  longer  periods  of  time 
than  those  who  do  not.  Over  the  short  run 
this  has  very  little  effect  on  their  health; 
but  over  the  long  run  It  seems  to  make  them 
more  likely  to  have  colds  and  bronchitis,  to 
make  them  have  a  little  more  difficulty  In 
moving  air  In  and  out  of  their  lungs,  and 
to  make  them  cough  more.  Ultimately,  over 
many  years  It  seems  to  produce  severe  dam- 
age to  their  lungs — or.  In  any  case,  this  Is 
what  many  physicians  believe. 

This,  however.  Is  one  of  the  simpler  prob- 
lems produced  by  adaptations  to  the  en- 
vironment. There  are  others  that  are  more 
complex  and  devilish.  An  organism  that 
adapts  to  one  set  of  conditions  Is  forced  to 
direct  Its  internal  processes  In  a  way  that 
may  Interfere  with  Its  adapting  to  other  sets 
of  conditions. 

Ordinarily,  a  man  can  inhale  a  modest 
amount  of  carbon  tetrachloride  without  evi- 
dent 111  effects.  The  chemical  Is  "detoxified" 
by  enzymes  In  his  liver,  and  is  prevented 
from  doing  him  damage.  But  if  the  man  has 
had  a  few  drinks — if  he  ingests  any  alcohol — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  Is  Inhaling  the 
carbon  tetrachloride,  he  may  suffer  severe 
damage  to  his  liver  and  other  Internal 
organs.  In  non-sclentlflc  terms,  one  might 
say  that  the  enzyme  systems  of  his  liver 
already  are  busy  detoxifying  the  alcohol  that 
he  has  drunk,  and  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
carbon  tetrachloride  that  he  Inhales.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  might  well  happen  with 
the  chronic  ingestion  of  many  chemicals  In 
small  amounts  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  more  subtle  long-term  effects  of  pol- 
lutants might  come  to  light  first  In  future 
generations.  Chemical  substances,  even  In 
small  amounts,  can  affect  the  development  of 
the  baby  in  utero,  as  did  thalidomide  Radio- 
active pollutants  can  also  produce  genetic 
mutations,  which  change  the  character  of 
the  offspring,  usually  In  a  deleterious  man- 


ner. In  addition  to  this.  If  they  affect  the  sur- 
vival, vigor,  or  fertility  of  the  living  genera- 
tion, they  may,  over  a  number  of  generations, 
alter  the  characteristics  of  the  population. 
This  change  might  be  desirable  In  certain 
circumstances.  But  undesirable  in  others.  An 
example  of  what  might  happen  Is  provided 
by  the  experience  of  the  Central  African 
Negroes  with  malaria.  This  disease  Is  highly 
prevalent  in  those  regions,  and  reduces  the 
vigor  of  many  members  of  the  population.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  who  had 
Inherited  an  abnormality  of  the  hemoglobin 
In  their  red  cells,  were  more  resistant  to 
malaria.  Over  the  covu-se  of  time,  the  process 
of  natural  selection  caused  p>eople  with  such 
abnormal  hemoglobin  to  become  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  total.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  people,  transplanted  to 
America  where  there  is  no  malaria,  now  may 
suffer  from  a  crippling  anemia  caused  by  the 
abnormal  hemoglobin  that  they  have  in- 
herited. 

This  Is  no  Isolated  Instance  In  the  bio- 
logical world. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  stated  at  the  beginning:  although  there  Is 
no  deflnlte  evidence  that  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion Is  a  major  cause  of  disease  at  the  f>res- 
ent  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
It  may  become  a  serious  hazard  to  health  If 
It  continues. 

I  also  believe  that  the  only  rational  course 
for  men.  from  the  biological  point  of  view.  Is 
to  organize  their  society  In  such  a  manner 
that  over  the  long  run  It  does  not  discharge 
Into  our  environment,  any  substance  that  Is 
not  ordinarily  a  part  of  the  biological  system, 
or  Is  not  capable  of  becoming  a  part  of  It 
without  disturbing  It.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
use  the  air  as  a  sewer  for  volatile  waste  when 
the  number  of  men  In  the  world  was  in  the 
millions,  and  their  fires  relatively  few.  and 
made  of  wood.  It  Is  quite  another  matter  to 
use  the  air  as  a  sewer  when  the  number  of 
men  Is  in  the  billions,  and  the  waste  comes 
from  Innumerable  complex  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes.  So  equally  with  our 
water,  our  food  additives,  our  cattle  feeds, 
our  fertilizers,  and  our  pesticides.  As  a  result 
of  our  technological  explosion  we  find  our- 
selves living  In  Intimate  contact  with  a  world 
that  Is  Increasingly  different  from  the  world 
from  which  we  evolved  Eventually  we  must 
come  to  the  day  when  we  would  no  more 
think  of  turning  the  untreated  effluent  of  any 
factory  chimney  into  the  a'.r.  or  of  any  dish- 
washer Into  a  stream,  than  we  would  now 
think  of  pouring  sewage  directly  Into  our 
drinking  water. 

Clearly  this  has  to  be  a  long-term  goal,  to 
be  attained — over  many  decades.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  have  to  come  to  It;  for  I 
believe  that  It  will  not  be  possible  to  develop 
any  practical  method  that  will  detect,  before 
the  event,  all  of  the  complex  combination 
of  pollutants  that  might,  over  the  long  run. 
adversely  affect  our  health.  Clearly  we  must 
proceed  toward  this  goal  only  with  deliberate 
speed,  bearing  In  mind  the  limitations  of  our 
technology,  and  the  profound  economic  and 
social  consequences  that  may  proceed  from 
many  attempts  to  reduce  pollution.  Yet  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  health  scientists  can 
support,  now,  every  deliberate,  cautious,  and 
well-thought-out  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  food 
and  water  that  we  Ingest.  The  freedom  of 
our  environment  from  pollution  ultimately 
may  be  the  most  Important  determinant  of 
of  our  health,  even  tho\igh  pollution,  as  we 
know  It.  has  not  yet  been  proven  to  be  a 
cause  of  any  large  amount  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Ron  M. 
Linton.  Chairman.  Ta^k  Force  on  Eii- 
viromnental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems, U.S.  E>ep>artment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare: 
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Remarks  Delivered  to  the  Seventh  Annual 
West  Sidb  Communitt  Contehince 
(By  Ron  M.  Linton) 
I  thank  Congressmtin  Ryan  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  New  York  and  share  some 
of  what  I  have  been  privileged  to  learn  In  the 
last  few  months  as  Chairman  of  SecreUry 
Gardner's    Task    Force    on    Environmental 
Health.  Congressman  Ryan  has  spent  many 
years  concerning  himself  with  public  policy 
m  this  field  and  this  conference  is  but  one 
of  many  valuable  contributions  he  has  made 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  this  morning 
that  our  environment  Is  a  mess  and  getting 
worse;  that  would  be  gratuitous.  You  live 
with  one  of  the  most  polluted  physical  en- 
vironments in  the  world. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  certain,  that  the  Junk 
clogging  the  air  you  breathe  does  nothing  to 
enhance  your  life — or  prolong  It. 

You  have  conceived.  I'm  sure,  that  those 
thousands  of  metal  trash  cans  which  battle 
you  for  sidewalk  space  are  telling  you  some- 
thing of  solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

And  the  East  River  Isn't  very  much  like  the 
bubbling  brooks  that  poets  and  trout  enjoy 
so  much.  Is  It? 
And  congestion? 

And  noise?  You  know.  You  live  here. 
What  I  do  wish  to  discuss  this  morning  Is 
how  to  speed  up  the  removal  of  these  Insults 
to  your  health   and  senses. 

The  Federal  Government,  and  particularly 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  has  been  given  responsibility  by 
Congress  to  help  provide  for  your  optimum 
health.  In  some  areas  the  people  In  Wash- 
ington charged  with  helping  you  protect 
your  health  have  done  an  outstanding  Job; 
In  others.  Improvement  Is  called  for. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
been  very  successful  In  their  research  Into 
the  cause  and  control  of  common  disease 
killers.  The  Communicable  Disease  Center 
has  done  a  good  Job  In  controlling  the  classi- 
cal contagious  diseases:  and  we  have  recently 
received  word  that  measles  will  soon  be 
eradicated  In  this  country. 

But  now.  In  my  opinion,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  must  more 
effectively  muster  Its  resources  to  do  battle 
with  the  physical  and  sensual  Insults  to  our 
people  caused  by  the  continued  deterio- 
ration of  our  natural  environment. 

First,  we  must  clearly  do  more  monitor- 
ing of  the  environment.  What  has  man  and 
his  technology  placed  in  the  air.  water,  and 
embedded  In  our  earth?  And  once  we  know 
what  our  environment  contains.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  know  what  Is  deleterious  to  our 
health,  and  at  what  levels  of  exposure.  These 
are  proper  tasks  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  perform. 

Are  we  doing  enough  human  ecological 
research  now?  The  evidence  leads  me  to  an- 
swer In  the  negative.  When  our  Task  Force 
met  In  your  city  recently,  we  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Rene  Duboe,  an  eminent  micro- 
biologist and  human  ecologlst  associated 
with  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  He  informed 
us  that  there  Is  no  facility  in  the  United 
States  equipped  to  do  basic  research  on  the 
Impact  of  crowding  and  various  pollutants 
on  successive  generations  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. If  we  haven't  begun  to  perform  long- 
term  experiments  on  the  Impact  of  crowd- 
ing on  animals,  what  do  we  know  about  the 
effect  of  urbanization  on  man?  Little!  The 
Federal  Government  must  undertake  more 
research  In  human  ecology — man's  relation 
and  Interaction  with  his  environment. 

When  we  have  determined  the  Impact  of  a 
particular  environmental  "Insult"  on  man. 
the  Federal  Government  must  establish  tol- 
erance standards  for  that  Insult,  and  set  a 
goal  towards  which  we  should  aim.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  not  enough  to  set  a  level  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  that  can  be  tolerated  In  the  air 
In   New   York   City   today,   we   must   also   set 


what  we  want  that  level   to  be  five  or  ten 
years  from  now. 

We  need  more  pollution  abatement  tech- 
nology— and  fast.  The  Federal  Government 
should  support  systematized  development  of 
abatement  hardware  and  systems.  This 
means  using  industry.  We  made  virtually 
unbelievable  breakthroughs  In  space  tech- 
nology using  the  Intellectual  and  produc- 
tion capability  of  American  Industry.  I  be- 
lieve the  same  approach  must  be  taken  If  we 
are  to  abate  pollution  at  the  source.  And  cer- 
tainly, abatement  at  the  source  should  be  a 
fundamental  public  policy. 

But  In  the  meantime,  what  are  the  cities 
and  their  satellite  communities  doing?  New 
York  has  reorganized  In  the  environmental 
health  field  In  order  to  more  efficiently  man- 
age the  functions  which  control  Its  environ- 
ment— public  health,  pollution  control  and 
waste  management.  Organization  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  It  is  not  decisive. 

I  was  struck  by  the  statement  of  Lewis 
Mumford,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times 
last  week,  that  New  York  City  had  two  mil- 
lion too  many  people  living  In  It.  Now,  over- 
crowding is  a  decisive  Issue. 

What  are  New  Yorkers  doing  about  "too 
many  people"  within  the  confines  of  their 
city?  The  problems  of  environmental  pol- 
lution and  deterioration  come  down,  after 
all,  to  the  core  Issue  of  too  many  people 
living,  working  and  wasting  In  too  little 
natural  space.  Assuming  that  man  has  al- 
ways wasted,  and  he  has,  and  assuming 
that  effective  sanctions  against  the  Individ- 
ual who  dumps  his  wastes  Into  society's  do- 
main will  not  be  created  tomorrow,  and  they 
won't,  what  steps  are  going  to  be  taken  In  the 
cities  today  to  adjust  to  further  population 
growth? 

To  talk  about  too  many  people  living  In  an 
area  Is  to  tilt  windmills — the  people  are  here, 
the  Job  Is  to  make  the  environment  fit  the 
needs  of  the  people.  What  are  the  cities  go- 
ing to  do  about  that? 

Are  we  going  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
Jurtsdlctional  etraitjacket  that  gives  New 
Jersey  the  freedom  to  dump  Its  waste  on  New 
York  and   vice  versa? 

Will  the  cities  and  states  carry  on  the  long 
legal  exercise  to  finally  deny  the  right  of  Its 
individual  and  corporate  citizens  to  pollute: 
or  will  they  wait  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  pre-empt  pollution  control  and  do  It  from 
Washington? 

Has  the  Mayor  of  this  city  been  given  the 
authority  to  virtually  phase  New  York  City 
Into  a  state  of  Industrial  and  transport 
inertia  If  smog  again  seriously  threatens  the 
lives  of   thousands   of  Its  citizens? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ta.^k  Is  clear.  We 
must  look  and  deal  with  the  environmental 
problems  In  totality  and  we  must  deal  with 
them  as  they  affect  man.  Cert.^lnly.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  do  more.  Certainly,  no 
local  government  can  solve  Its  problems 
without  regard  to  what  Its  neighbors  are  do- 
ing. But  while  the  greater  need  of  Federal 
assistance  and  the  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem by  surrounding  territories  are  facts, 
they  are  also  excuses. 

No  city  today  can  afford  to  wait  for  the 
full  Impact  of  Federal  assistance  or  the  total 
agreement  of  Its  neighbors  to  do  what  Is  good 
for  the  entire  area.  It  must  do  what  It  needs 
to  now,  even  If  this  means  some  Inefficiency, 
and  If  the  cities  take  these  stejjs  they  will 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  respKDnslblUty 
their  neighbors  have  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  states  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  are  the  most  significant 
deterrent  to  taking  the  action  that  must  be 
taken.  Yet.  a  Judgment  must  be  made  as  to 
where  the  limited  funds  that  cities  have  are 
going  to  be  allocated.  What  comes  first — 
clean  air.  or  repaved  streets?  Elach  city  must 
make  Its  own  choice,  but  the  choice  It  makes 
will  decide  Its  future. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  William  H 
Megonnell.  chief,  abatement  program. 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution: 

Technical   Aspects  or  Polltttion   Control 
AND  Enforcement 

(By  William  H.  Megonnell,  chief,  abatemeni 
program.  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution 
Control,  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
Washington,  D.C.) 

As  a  former  resident  of  New  York  City,  for 
seven  and  one-half  years.  I  always  am  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opportunity  to  return- 
even  on  a  Saturday,  when  I'm  supposed  to 
be  home  relaxing. 

I  am  particularly  happy  for  the  chance  to 
participate  In  this  conference,  for  It  concern* 
Important  problems  of  great  magnitude  and 
concern  to  the  millions  of  people  In  this  area 
Without  hesitation,  therefore,  I  accepted 
Congressman  Ryan's  Invitation.  That  wu 
several  months  ago  and.  Just  last  night.  I 
began  to  think  seriously  about  what  I  might 
say.  It  was  then  I  discovered  that  the  as- 
signed topic  (Technical  Aspects  of  Pollution 
Control  and  Enforcement)  refers  to  pollution 
generally,  rather  than  only  air  pollution. 

While  I  can  speak  with  any  authority  only 
about  air  pollution,  I  am  sure  some  of  my 
remarks  will  have  parallels  In  other  forms 
of  pollution  as  well.  Pollution  of  land,  air, 
and  water  frequently  Is  Interrelated. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  certain 
assumptions  regarding  the  audience  I  would 
be  addressing.  I  hope  I  did  not  guess  too  far 
wrong.  Since  this  is  a  "community  confer- 
ence." and  not  a  professional  society  meet- 
ing. I  assumed  that  you  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly Interested,  despite  the  title  of  my 
talk.  In  the  technical  aspects  of  air  pollution 
control.  By  that  I  mean  the  hardware,  the 
control  devices  and  systems  that  can  b« 
applied  to  alleviate  air  pollution. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  spend  much  time  on 
that.  Suffice  it  to  say — although  a  few  per- 
plexing technical  problems  remain — that  the 
greatest  deterrents  to  clean  air  are  economic. 
socUl  and  political — not  technologic — In  na- 
ture. 

There  Is  available  a  wide  variety  of  control 
devices — Inertlal  separators,  filters,  scrub- 
bers, electrostatic  precipitators,  absorbers, 
adsorbers,  direct-flame  and  catalytic  Inciner- 
ators, and  other  equipment  that  can  be  used 
singly  and  In  combination  to  remove  or  re- 
duce most  air  pollutants. 

Unfortunately,  these  usually  are  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  layman — and  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  organized  effort  to 
keep  him  uninformed  and  misinformed.  He 
has  been  confused  by  technical  Jargon.  In- 
timidated by  threats  of  unemployment, 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  greatly  In- 
creased prices  and  higher  taxes  to  the  point 
where  he  has  accepted  {jollutlon  as  the  price 
of  progress — an  Inevitable  adjunct  to  mod- 
ern living. 

This  is  an  archaic,  outmoded  concept. 
Dirty  air  and  prosperity  need  not  be  synony- 
mous. Clean  air  wrongly  has  been  equated 
with  empty  pocketbooks  and  poverty  Al- 
though we  are  living  with  the  consequences 
of  past  mistakes,  it  needn't  be  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  can  have — and  In  the  world's  rich- 
est country  we  have  the  right  to  expect — 
both  wholesome  air  and  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

We  have  been  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency  by  those  who  stand  to  gain 
most  from  polluted  air.  We  are  asked  to  wait 
before  taking  control  action  until  positive 
proof  la  available  that  pollution  is  detri- 
mental to  health  and  welfare,  until  more 
efficient  control  devices  are  developed,  until 
systems  are  worked  out  that  will  not  dis- 
rupt the  economy. 

I  submit  that  we  already  have  waited 
much  too  long.  We  have  waited  for  the  ul- 
timate answers  on  effects  and  controls  while 
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our  property  is  soiled,  our  metals  corrode, 
our  buildings  and  monuments  are  eaten 
away   our  vegetation  wilts  and— most  tragic 

q(    ail our    people    become    sick    and    die. 

These  things  are  not  fantasy.  They  have 
happened.  They  are  happening.  They  have 
been  carefully  documented.  StUl.  the  polluter, 
through  his  powerful  lobbies  at  all  levels 
of  government,  says  we  must  wait  until 
definite.  Irrefutable  proof  Is  found.  He  de- 
cries what  he  calls  "control  for  control's 
Bake."  Meanwhile,  we  watch  pollution  grow 
^orge — while  we  await  development  of  the 
perfect  control  system:  one  that  costs  no 
money  to  purchase.  Install  or  operate;  re- 
quires no  space;  needs  no  maintenance;  uses 
no  power;  does  not  Interfere  with  our  con- 
venience; presents  no  disposal  problem;  and 
recovers  a  profitable  product. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
"economic  feasibility"  and  "imdue  cost '  of 
controlling  air  pollution.  Recently,  however, 
there  Is  a  tendency— rightly,  I  believe— to 
consider  social  values  rather  than  traditional 
economic  Issues.  Unquestionably,  a  base 
broader  than  the  traditional  profit  Incentive 
must  be  xised  In  future  decision  making  proc- 
esses. When  the  economic  issue  is  raised, 
we  must  consider:  Economical  to  whom? 
To  the  fuel,  steel,  cement,  chemical,  trans- 
portation or  power  Industry?  Or  economical 
to  society  as  a  whole? 

As  regards  air  pollution,  if  we  had  ade- 
quate means  of  evaluating  the  benefits,  cer- 
tainly the  scales  would  be  tipped  In  favor 
of  prevention,  control  and  abatement.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  much  too 
sophisticated,  much  too  Intelligent  to  be- 
lieve that  a  technology  that  can  put  men 
Into  space  cannot  cope  with  the  mundane, 
down-to-earth  problem  of  air  pollution.  I 
know  their  patience  has  been  exhausted. 
They  have  made  their  desires  known  through 
their  elected  representatives — like  Congress- 
man Ryan — and  on  the  Federal  level,  I  as- 
sure you,  the  Congress  has  responded. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
assigned  topic,  enforcement.  In  view  of  what 
I  have  said  regarding  control  cnpabllltles.  you 
probably  can  g;ues8  that  I  believe  the  princi- 
pal missing  ingredient  In  our  quest  for  clean 
air  Is  resolute,  aggressive  and  forthright 
regulatory  and  enforcement  action. 

I  believe  that  reasonably  clean  air  Is  pos- 
sible and  practicable — else  I  would  not  be 
spending  so  much  time  and  energy  toward 
achievement  of  that  goal.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  philosophies  In  that  regard. 

First  of  all.  despite  what  some  may  sus- 
pect. I  firmly  believe  that  air  pollution  con- 
trol authority  should  be  vested  In  the  lowest 
level  of  government  capable  of  coping  with 
the  problem  in  its  entirety.  The  last  three 
words  are  extremely  Important.  "Lowest  level 
of  government"  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
city,  a  group  of  cities,  a  county,  or  even  a 
State — which  should  be  apparent  to  any  citi- 
zen of  New  York  City.  This  philosophy  was 
expressed  by  the  Congress  In  the  preamble  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  states  "that  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution  at  Its 
source  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  States 
and  local  governments."  Recognizing  that 
pollution  often  is  multl-Jurlsdlcltlonal.  how- 
ever, the  Act  encourages.  In  principal  and 
flnanclally,  cooperative  activities  among 
agencies,  formation  of  regional  programs  and 
uniform    regulations    and    enforcement. 

I  consider  tills  good  and  wise  legislation. 
It  Is  desirable  that  different  Jurisdictions, 
particularly  neighboring  ones,  adopt  regula- 
tions of  similar  stringency  and  enforce  them 
universally  and  equitably  against  any  and  all 
sources.  To  do  otiierwlse  is  Inconsiderate  of 
the  citizen  who  must  contend  with  air  pollu- 
tion arising  In  his  own  or  a  neighboring  com- 
munity, and  it  Is  eminently  unfair  to  in- 
dustry In  that  competitors  In  lax  Jurisdic- 
tions gain  a  cost-of-dolng-buslness  advan- 
tage over  those  located  In  Jurisdictions  with 
aggressive  and  progressive  enforcement  pro- 
grams. It  Is  regrettable  and  unfair,  but  none- 
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theless  true,  that  the  "good -citizen"  Indus- 
trial operator  is  placed  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage by  his  "do-nothing"  competitor 

Insofar  as  air  pollution  wtvlch  arises  In 
one  State  and  endangers  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  persons  in  another  State  Is  concerned, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  provides  authority  for  Fed- 
eral abatement  action.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  Federal  "take-over."  Rath- 
er, the  carefully  designed  provisions  of  the 
Act  provide  every  opportunltj'  for  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  agencies  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  before  Federal  enforcement 
action  Is  substituted. 

I  am  deeply  involved  in  administering  the 
abatement  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  .^ct. 
and  I  think  our  actions  thus  far  have  been 
quite  effective  We  have  conducted  six  In- 
terstate abatement  conferences  so  far — the 
largest,  of  course.  Involving  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  In  each  case.  I  believe  we 
Ixave  successfully  defined  the  sources,  na- 
ture and  effects  of  the  problem.  And  we  have. 
In  each  case,  delineated  practicable  correc- 
tive measures  that  can  be  taken.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  recommended  corrective 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  resjiective  State 
and  local  agencies.  If  not.  we  are  prepared 
to  proceed  with  subsequent  procedural  steps, 
which  ultimately  can  lead  to  action  In  the 
PederaJ  courts 

We  look  on  the  Federal  abatement  author- 
ity as  a  cataJytlc  force — a  means  whereby 
affected  State  and  local  agencies  can  be 
brought  together  to  discuss  a  mutual  prob- 
lem and.  with  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance,  arrive  at  an  equitable  solution. 
If  this  "carrot"  does  not  prove  to  be  suffi- 
ciently enticing,  however,  the  more  jjersua- 
sive  "stick"  lurks  in  the  background. 

While  we  In  the  Federal  abatement  program 
who  are  nearest  to  the  activities  and  feel  that 
we  are  working  extremely  hard  may  be  con- 
vinced that  significant  progress  has  been 
and  vrtll  continue  to  be  made  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  many  believe  that  abatement  and 
control  are  proceeding  much  too  slowly.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  President  Johnson,  who 
has  called  for  accelerated  action.  Congress 
quickly  responded,  and  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of 
1967.  now  p>ending  before  that  body,  would 
simplify  procedures  and  more  deeply  involve 
the  Federal  Government  In  direct  abatement, 
control   and  enforcement  activities. 

The  pending  bill  contains  some  unprece- 
dented, somewhat  revolutionary  provisions. 
It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  those  industries  wliich 
contribute  substantially  to  air  pollution.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  could  fall  to  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  citizen.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment or  Industry.  Certainly.  It  would,  in 
time,  remove  some  of  the  gross  inequities 
that  exist  today. 

Another  major  provision  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  Regional  Air  Quality  Com- 
missions In  interstate  areas  where  Ineffective 
State  and  local  action  has  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect health  and  welfare.  This  authority  may 
appear  drastic,  but  It  is  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  obvious  Interstate  prob- 
lems and  the  Incentives  of  the  current  act. 
only  one  Interstate  compact  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  3  years  since  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  adopted. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed 
Federal  emission  standards  and  federally 
created  air  quality  commissions  would  be 
applicable  only  where  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments fall  to  protect  adequately  the 
health  and  welfare  of  their  citizens.  The 
only  "right"  such  action  might  violate  Is  the 
right  of  any  governmental  Jurisdiction  to 
fall  completely  to  do  anything  to  control  air 
pollution — a  questionable  right  in  the  first 
place. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  predict  the  outcome 
of  the  pending  legislation.  I  can  tell  you, 
however,  that  Congress  has  been  very  sym- 


pathetic and  responsive  to  the  citizens'  de- 
sire for  clean  air.  Our  host  today.  Congress- 
man Ryan,  has  taken  a  forthright  stand 
against  all  forms  of  environmental  hazards, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  his  constituents' 
best  interests  in  mind  on  this  and  future  air 
pollution  bills. 

After  many  decades  of  neglect,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  the  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  quality  of  the  air  we  all  must  breathe 
I  never  did.  I  do  not  today,  and  I  never  shall 
be  convinced  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
the  aerial  filth  that  is  now  so  prevalent  In 
our  atmosphere.  I  cannot  believe  that,  I 
dare  not  believe  it — for  it  would  destroy  my 
faith  In  the  spirit,  the  ingenuity  and'  the 
ability  that  have  made  our  Nation  so  great 
and  progressive. 

Past  performance  and  existing  conditions 
reasonably  could  lead  to  extreme  pessimism 
regarding  the  prospects  for  easier  breathing, 
but  I  believe  that  an  aroused  public,  en- 
lightened governments  and  advanced  tech- 
nology leave  much  room  for  optimism.  In 
my  opinion,  the  key  Is  adequate  regulation 
and  resolute  enforcement.  Although  much 
has  been  said  about  the  merits  of  voluntary 
cooperation — and  I  would  like  to  think  that 
It  could  be  relied  on — I  doubt  that  it  ever 
can  or  will  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  our 
serious  air  pollution  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  morning  panel  on 
"Health  Care  and  Social  Policy  "  was 
moderated  by  Edward  ORourke.  M.D.. 
New  York  City  Commissioner  oi  Health. 
Panel  members  were:  Harrj-  Becker,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Committee  on  Special 
Studies,  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; I.  S  Palk.  professor  of  public 
health.  School  of  Medicine,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; George  A.  Silver,  MX).,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
lentific  Affairs.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Herman  M  Somers,  professor  of  politics 
and  public  aaffirs.  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  af- 
fairs, Princeton  University. 

The  report  on  this  panel  follows: 

Report  On  "Health  Care  and  Social  Policy" 

The  panel  discussion  emphasized  the  need 
for  both  local  and  Federal  government  par- 
ticipation ,4n  health  care  in  order  to  meet 
growing  problems. 

Panel  members  noted,  however,  that  health 
services  alone  are  not  enough.  To  ensure  the 
health  of  the  population,  society  must  also 
wipe  out  or  ameliorate  overt  or  marginal 
poverty. 

Federal.  State  and  local  governments  now 
support  many  basic  health  service  programs. 
Including  research,  health  program  planning, 
environmental  and  community-wide  serv- 
ices, professional  and  technical  education 
and  training,  and  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facUltlee. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Falk  pointed  out  in  his  remarks 
ttiat  these  programs  should  also  extend  Into 
three  new  areas  He  called  for  greatly  ex- 
panded health  education  of  the  public,  some 
form  of  national  comprehensive  health  in- 
stirance  through  social  insurance,  and  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  to  stimulate  im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  health  serv- 
ices through  group  medical  practice. 

Members  of  the  panel  noted  that  many 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
programs  and  support  provide  the  environ- 
ment and  make  possible  the  achievement  of 
health  care.  Many  of  these  programs  must 
be  expanded  and  extended. 

To  break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and 
disease,  Bociety  must  ensure  employment  ee- 
curlty.  reasonable  social  insurance  income 
benefits,  welfare  services  that  wi;;  be  ade- 
quate to  the  need,  a*  well  &£  low-cost  hotifi- 
Ing  and  other  programs 
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Members  of  the  panel  also  noted  that  ae- 
Bplte  explosive  expansion  in  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  despite  America's  vast  economic 
resources,  health  services  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. 

Dr.  Falk  declared.  "The  'gap'  between  the 
potential  and  the  performance  for  health 
care  Is  probably  not  narrowing,  and  many  be- 
lieve It  may  even  be  widening." 

He  claimed  that  the  gap  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  two  failures.  He  said  that 
programs  proposed  35  years  ago  failed  be- 
cause of  "voluntarism"  and  state-by-state  ac- 
tion. Further,  he  said,  our  health  care  has 
failed  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  Federal 
and  Federal-State  programs  "after  the  focus 
shifted  to  Washington  during  the  economic 
depression  of  the  1930'8." 

Dr.  Palk  declared  that  among  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  American  falUire  In  health 
care  are  "the  continuing  defeat  of  national 
health  Insurance,  and  the  Inadequacies  of 
voluntary  health  Insurance  (despite  Its  mas- 
sive growth  and  extension)." 

Other  members  of  the  panel  also  detailed 
the  problems  and  needs  to  ensure  more  ade- 
quate health  care.  Members  of  the  panel  gen- 
erally agreed  that  solving  organization  and 
financial  problems  of  health  care  are  central 
to  further  progress.  Panel  members  differed 
on  the  amount  of  government  and  private 
activity  necessary. 

Dr.  Palk  Insisted  In  his  remarks: 

"An  Improved  health  Insurance  program 
for  all  should  have  built-in  incentives  for 
comprehensive  care,  for  observance  of  qual- 
ity standards,  and  for  containment  of  rising 
costs.  And  It  should  be  coupled  with  a 
strong  new  program  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  comprehensive 
group  practice,  because  this  Is  the  only 
tested  pattern  of  service  that  offers  real 
promise  for  providing  comprehensive  care. 
Improving  effective  use  of  skilled  manpower, 
and  of  extending  the  observance  of  quality 
standards  outside  the  hospital,  while  making 
a  major  contribution  toward  containing  the 
steeply  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  introductory  remarks  of  Prof.  I.  S. 
Falk: 

Health  Cabe  and  Social  Policy 

stjmmart  op  introductory  remarks  at  the 
panel  session  in  the  conference  on 
hzalth  in  oub  cities,  niw  york  city,  april 

1,     1967 

(By  I.  S.  Falk.  professor  of  public  health 
(medical  care).  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
New  Haven,  Conn.) 

Our  cities  have  their  own  unique  health 
problems,  requiring  local  programs  and  lo- 
cally adapted  services:  and  many  of  our 
cities  are  making  heroic  efforts  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  their  populations.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  health  problems  of  the 
cities  are  basically  the  same  as  the  health 
problems  of  the  nation;  and  the  cities — and 
even  the  states — cannot  do  more  than  par- 
tially solve  them  without  the  aid  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  Is  all  the  more  acutely  the  case  be- 
cause the  nature  and  the  dimensions  of 
health  needs  far  exceed  the  reach  of  health 
service  programs.  The  health  of  a  population 
In  modem  society  requires  the  speclflc  health 
services  which  have  been  made  possible  by 
progress  In  science,  medical  art  and  our  na- 
tional economic  resources.  It  also  requires 
the  non-speclflc  contributions  from  many 
other  programs  which  contribute  to  health 
through  the  amelioration  or  eradication  of 
overt  or  marginal  poverty.  Health  progress 
needs  all  the  developments  in  our  affluent 
society  that  can  contribute  to  education. 
well-being  and  security. 

The  needed  baHc  health  service  programs 
extend  to  continuing  Federal.  State  and 
local  support  of:    research,   health   program 


planning,  environmental  and  oommunlty- 
wlde  services,  profeealonal  and  technical 
education  and  training,  and  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities.  These  programs  should 
also  extend  to  three  new  areas:  greatly  ex- 
panded health  education  of  the  public,  na- 
tional comprehensive  health  insurance 
through  social  Insurance,  and  projects  and 
demonfltratlons  to  stimulate  Improvement 
In  the  organization  of  health  services 
through  group  medical  practice. 

The  collateral  programs  for  health  extend 
to:  an  adequate  national  program  for  em- 
ployment security,  adequate  levels  in  na- 
tional social  Insurance  Income  benefits, 
adequate  back-up  welfare  services,  and  ade- 
quate prograjn  for  low-cost  housing,  and 
many  other  programs  that  contribute  to 
well-being  and  security.  These  programs  are 
needed  to  Join  with  the  health  service  pro- 
grams In  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  pov- 
erty and  disease. 

The  need  for  a  broadened  program  for 
health  reflects  the  widespread  evidence  and 
conviction  that  health  services  are  far  from 
adequate  despite  the  explosive  expansion  In 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  despite  our  vast 
economic  resources.  The  "gap"  between  the 
potential  and  the  performance  for  health 
care  Is  probably  not  narrowing,  and  many 
believe  It  may  even  be  widening.  How  did  we 
get  Into  this  Jam? 

First,  from  the  failure  of  programs  pro- 
posed thlrty-flve  years  ago  through  "volun- 
tarism" and  state-by-state  action;  and.  sec- 
ond, by  the  inadequacy  of  Federal  and  Fed- 
eral-state programs  after  the  focus  shifted 
to  Washington  during  the  economic  depres- 
sion of  the  1930'8.  The  continuing  defeat  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  the  Inade- 
quacies of  voluntary  health  Insurance  (de- 
spite its  massive  growth  and  extension)  are 
among  the  principal  reasons. 

The  recent  crisis  over  Medicare  reflected 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  direction 
and  for  new  action  programs.  The  enactment 
of  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  related  programs 
provided  new  slgnp>08ts  and  the  beginning  of 
new  undertakings.  The  legislation  included 
some  compromises  which  now  plague  and 
frustrate  the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
programs.  We  wUl  have  to  hope  that  amend- 
menta  will  strengthen  Medicare,  clear  it  of 
Its  bad  and  weak  features,  and  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  extension  from  the  aged 
alone  to  the  entire  ptopuiatlon.  This  sliould 
assure  the  financial  availability  of  the  beet 
oomprehenslve  care  that  our  national  re- 
souroes  will  be  able  to  provide. 

Solving  the  financial  and  the  organiza- 
tional problems  are  central  to  progress  In 
the  health  services.  An  improved  health  in- 
surance program  for  all  should  have  built-in 
incentives  for  comprehensive  care,  for  ob- 
servance of  quality  standards,  and  for  con- 
tainment of  rising  costs.  And  It  should  be 
coupled  with  a  strong  new  program  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive group  practice,  because  this  U  the 
only  tested  pattern  of  service  that  offers  real 
promise  for  providing  comprehensive  care. 
Improving  effective  use  of  skilled  manpower, 
and  of  extending  the  observance  of  quality 
standards  outside  the  hospital,  while  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  toward  containing 
the  steeply  rising  coste  of  medical  care. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  health  prog- 
ress requires  not  only  the  basic  health  serv- 
ice programs  but  also  the  collateral  programs 
that  contribute  to  health.  Social  policies 
should  support  both,  because,  as  long  as  our 
economy  prospers,  we  can  afford  both  and 
because  programs  for  health  are  an  obliga- 
tion of  a  modem  society  while  also  being 
largely  an  investment  toward  economic  sta- 
bility and  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  the  after- 
noon panel  on  "Hospitals  In  Crisis"  was 
prepared  by  William  J.  Puller  III. 


The  panel  was  moderated  by  William 
L.  Klsslck,  M.D.,  Director.  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation,  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Members  of  the  panel  were  Martin 
Cliarkasky,  M.D.,  director,  Montefiore 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center;  Leon  J. 
Davis,  president.  Local  1199,  Drug  and 
Hospital  Employees  Union;  John  H. 
Knowles,  M.D.,  general  director,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital;  Frank  van 
Dyke,  professor  of  administrative  medi- 
cine. Columbia  University  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Administrative  Medicine; 
Alonzo  S.  Yerby.  M.D..  head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Sen'ices  Administration 
School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Report  on  "HosprrALS  m  Crisis" 
(By  William  J.  Fuller  III) 

The  crisis  facing  our  hospitals  today  Is  In 
general  a  manpower  shortage.  And  in  par- 
ticular It  Is  Inadequate  funds  to  pay  hospital 
personnel  and  purchase  essential  facllltlee 
for  proper  medical  care. 

Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  general  director  of 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  said  that 
hospitals  face  a  shortage  of  manpower  be- 
cause of  low  salaries,  poor  working  condi- 
tions and  Inadequate  fringe  benefits.  It  takes 
at  least  three  years  beyond  a  high  school 
education  to  become  a  nurse.  Dr.  Knowles 
said,  but  nurses  still  were  making  only  $2.(X) 
an  hour  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

"Spend  money,"  the  doctor  concluded, 
"and  manpower  needs  will  drop."  But  the 
cost  of  providing  substantial  pay  Increases 
for  hospital  employees  would  be  phenomenal 
since,  as  Dr.  Knowles  pointed  out.  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  constitute  75  per  cent  of 
all  hospital  costs. 

In  order  to  explain  the  high  cost  of  hospital 
care.  Leon  Davis  who  is  president  of  Local 
1199  of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Employeea 
Union,  compared  caring  for  a  hospital  bed 
with  fixing  an  automobile.  It  takes  2'/]  to  3 
workers  to  care  for  Just  one  bed,  he  said.  The 
hospital  fee  for  occupying  that  bed.  he  ex- 
plained. Is  not  so  outrageous  when  one  con- 
siders what  it  would  cost  to  have  2^ 
mechanics  work  on  one  car  for  a  single  day. 

And  the  hospital  worker,  for  example, 
makes  much  less  than  the  mechanic.  "There's 
nothing  worse  than  having  disgruntled 
people  to  take  care  of  patients"  Mr.  Davis 
said,  alluding  to  the  hospital  personnel's  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  Income. 

In  the  largest  New  York  City  hospital* 
today,  the  union's  local  president  noted,  a 
Registered  Nurse  gets  only  $2.70  an  hour 
"You  can  Imagine  what  the  dish  washer 
gets,"  he  said. 

And  nurses  must  work  days,  nights.  Sun- 
days and  holidays  too,  Mr.  Davis  explained. 
Considering  how  little  the  nurse  aide  is  paid, 
for  example,  he  said.  "We  discourage  any 
young   person   from   going   into  that  field." 

And  he  said.  "If  hospitals  treated  their 
patients  like  they  treated  their  workers,  then 
God  save  the  patients."  This  Is  manpower's 
point  of  view. 

What  do  patients  want  from  medical  care? 
"They  want  to  be  well."  said  Dr.  Martin 
Cherkasky.  director  of  Montefiore  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center  in  New  York  City.  But  in 
the  first  place,  not  everyone  gets  medical 
care,  he  said.  And  of  those  people  who  do  get 
treated,  "some  get  great  care  and  some  get 
murderous  care,"  Dr.  Cherkasky  explained. 

He  cited  the  medical  care  which  the  Team- 
sters Union  gets  as  being  40  p>er  cent  of  the 
time  "down  right  dangerous"  even  though  It 
Is  prot>ably  the  most  comprehensive  of  group 
medical  coverage. 

Ptirthermore,  Dr.  Cherkasky  explained  that 
a  woman  really  doeen't  know  how  skilled  the 
surgeon   Is   who  operates  on   her   uterus  for 
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cancer.  But  the  skills  makes  all  the  difference. 
She  stands  a  50  per  cent  chance  of  cure  if 
the  surgeon  is  skilled.  Dr.  Cherkasky  noted, 
and  only  a  20  per  cent  chance  Is  he  Is  not. 

It  was  not  explained,  however,  whether  or 
not  slipshod  medical  practice  followed  doctor 
shortages,  Improper  hospital  supervision  or 
lack  of  other  hospital  personnel. 

The  director  of  Montefiore  said  that  mu- 
nicipal and  voluntary  hospital  systems,  like 
schools,  may  be  separate  but  they  can  never 
be  equal. 

He  said  that  the  poor  people  wUl  always 
be  sloughed  off  on  the  inferior  of  the  two 
systems.  "Scrap  the  mxinlclpal  system,"  he 
said,  and  improve  on  the  beet  of  the  volun- 
tary 

Then  give  the  controls  to  the  community, 
he  said.  Dr.  Cherkasky  suggested  creating 
a  central  planning  group  with  teeth  in  it 
to  represent  the  community  before  the  hos- 
pital management.  This  means  reorganization 
in  order  to  cope  with  crisis. 

Dr.  Prank  van  Dyke,  professor  of  adminis- 
trative medicine  at  Columbia  University's 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine,  agreed  with  Dr.  Cherkasky's  de- 
scription of  unequal  medical  treatment  In 
the  two  hospital  systems  as  they  exist  today. 

But,  he  said,  communities  shotild 
strengthen  the  municipal  system,  not  dis- 
pose of  It,  and  open  It  to  private  patients. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  said  It  Is  "archaic"  that  the 
poor  patients  should  be  used  as  "teaching 
material"  with  separate  hospital  entrances 
and  waiting  rooms.  The  people  who  pay.  he 
said,  get  another  kind  of  treatment  alto- 
gether. 

Dr.  William  Klsslck.  director  of  program 
planning  and  evaluation  for  the  Office  of 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  explained  that  health  care  Is  coming 
closer  each  day  to  becoming  a  human  right, 
at  least  in  social  conviction. 

But  basically,  there  Just  aren't  enough 
hospitals  and  doctors  to  go  round.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  easy  solution  to  the 
problem. 

"Doctors  as  a  group  have  never  been  busier 
In  their  lives."  explained  Dr.  John  H  Knowles. 
the  director  of  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. And  there  are  waiting  lists  for  patients 
at  most  hospitals,  he  said. 

But  while  hospitals  are  moving  closer  to 
the  community  these  days,  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  organize  or  help  organize 
every  community  health  service,  contends 
Dr.  Alonzo  Yerby.  head  of  the  department 
of  Health  Services  Administration  at  Har- 
vard University's  School  of  Public  Health. 

This  is  one  way  In  which  both  manpower 
and  facilities  can  be  saved. 

Dr.  Yerby  said  also  that  we  must  create 
"a  totally  new  organism"  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  in  the  future.  He  explained 
that  hospitals  need  more  people,  for  in- 
stance, who  can  work  at  the  doctor's  side 
"not  as  handmaidens  but  as  equals,"  which 
would  create  new  patterns  within  the  health 
profession. 

Furthermore.  In  Dr.  Yerby's  opinion,  the 
medical  profession  has  not  been  fulfilling  Its 
responsibilities  to  help  solve  the  hospital 
crisis.  But  he  did  not  elaborate 

Dr.  Knowles  had  explained  earlier  that 
peer  discipline  in  the  health  field  was  In- 
ferior to  federal  supervision.  And  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  officials  might  act 
on  those  hospitals,  for  example,  which  don't 
operate  after  2  pjn.  on  weekdays  or  on  Sat- 
urdays. 

And  he  said  hoepitals  have  not  provided 
adequate  after-care  facilities,  created  a  suc- 
cessful voluntary  regional  planning  organi- 
zation or  participated  effectively  in  the  po- 
litical arena. 

Dr.  Knowles  explained  that  the  need  for 
more  hospital  funds,  for  better  medical  fa- 
cilities, for  greater  manpower  and  for  more 
doctors  such  as  i>athologists  and  radiologists 
will  be  Increasingly  acute  as  days  pass  by. 
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Perhaps  this  Is  all  part  of  the  transition 
of  the  hospital  from  Its  earlier  missionary 
origins  to  the  dynamic  enterprise  which  It 
Is  today. 

Nevertheless,  where  the  money  and  man- 
power will  come  from  and  how  the  medical 
care  of  the  future  will  be  organized  are  the 
perplexing  questions  which  both  remain  un- 
answered and  He  at  the  heart  of  the  crisis 
facing  our  hospitals  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Knowles: 

Hospitals    in    Crisis 
(By  John  H.  Knowles.  M.D.') 

On  July  1.  1966,  Public  Law  89-97.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935, 
populary  known  as  Medicare,  came  Into  being. 
The  law  represents  both  the  public's  dissatis- 
faction with  previous  methods  of  financing 
health  services  as  well  as  the  extreme  impor- 
tance Americans  attach  to  health  and  medical 
care.  The  program  is  financed  through  the 
prepayment  mechanism  of  an  Increased  So- 
cial Security  tax  shared  by  employee  and 
employer  for  Title  18.  as  well  as  general  Fed- 
eral and  State  tax  revenues  for  Title  19  of 
the  Law.  Title  18.  Part  A  provides  for  the 
financing  of  In-hospltal,  ambulatory,  ex- 
tended care  and  home  health  services  for  the 
nearly  20  million  people  of  this  country,  age 
65  and  over.  Part  B  of  Title  18.  a  voluntary 
program  shared  equally  by  individual  and 
Federal  contributions,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  fees.  As  of  this  writing,  some 
17.6  million  elderly  citizens  are  eligible  for 
these  benefits.  Title  19  of  the  Law  provides 
for  hospital,  extended  care,  ambulatory, 
diagnostic  and  physician  services  for  those 
who  are  Judged  to  be  medically  indigent  ac- 
cording to  legislation  to  be  developed  by 
each  State.  Potentially,  40  million  people 
will  be  eligible  for  these  benefits.  Thus,  it  Is 
probable  in  the  near  future  that  the  medical 
care  of  as  many  as  60  million  people  or  30% 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be 
partially  or  wholly  financed  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral tax  funds. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  Medicare  the 
national  figures  show  some  2.5  mllUon  peo- 
ple over  65  have  received  medical  care  under 
Title  18,  Part  A.  for  which  over  1  billion 
dollars  of  benefits  have  been  paid.  Some  3.5 
million  elderly  Indivldualo  have  received 
doctor  care  for  which  100  million  dollars 
have  been  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Twenty-five  States,  Including  Massachusetts, 
have  Federally  approved  plans  for  their  im- 
plementation of  Title  19.  Again,  nationally, 
there  has  been  a  S"^;-  Increase  in  hospital 
occupancy  and  a  change  from  25 ''t  t<5  35  ""r 
of  all  hospitals  beds  occupied  by  those  65  and 
over. 

The  Impart  of  such  maaelve  social  legle- 
latlon  and  Its  effects  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion, on  those  in  the  employ  of  the  health 
professions,  and  on  all  institutions  Involved 
in  medical  care  Is  not  yet  totally  evident. 
Surely  the  historians  will  write  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  medi- 
cine in  this  country  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. We  have  entered  a  new  era  of  com- 
bined public  and  private  efforts  designed  to 
provide  medical  care  of  the  highest  quality 
"for  all  the  people".  Never  has  it  been  more 
Important  lor  the  medical  profession  and 
voluntary  Institutions  to  plan  and  act  re- 
sponsibly in  the  public  Interest.  Their  sur- 
vival depends  on  It.  Pluralism  is  the  essence 
of  democracy.  The  strength  of  this  country 
depends  on  private  initiative  and  voluntary 
action.  An  ultimately  monolithic.  Federally 
supported  system  of  medical  care  Is  unde- 
sirable, but  the  price  of  freedom  from  cen- 
tral control  is  local,  voluntary  responsibility 
to  the  public  interest.  Certainly  for  the  fu- 
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ture  there  must  be  coordination  and  cooper- 
ation of  local  public  and  private  intereeU 
to  provide  health  services  of  high  quality 
which  neither  a  local  public  nor  a  private 
system  has  been  willing  or  able  to  dc  alone, 
■fhe  medical  profession,  If  one  group  be 
singled  out,  has  the  power  in  its  hands  to 
maintain  the  private  practice  of  medicine 
and  to  preserve  voluntarism  In  hospitals — 
but  only  If  it  Is  willing  to  assume  broad  so- 
cial reefxjnfliblllty  in  the  race  to  meet  public 
demand. 

With  the  advent  of  Medicare,  several  cru- 
cial changes  and  Issues  will  be  brought  into 
sharp  relief,  the  most  Important  of  which 
are: 

1)  Public  scrutiny  of  hospital  costs  and 
doctor's  fees  will  increase.  Tax  money,  gen- 
erated from  employees  and  employers,  U  be- 
ing used  to  pay  for  "high  quality  care  for  all 
the  people."  Public  and  political  Interest  wUl 
increase  proportionally.  Plan  B  Infiation  is 
quite  possible  and  will  hit  both  aged  contrib- 
utor and  his  Federal  pextner  in  the  pocket- 
book,  in  the  lirst  of  what  will  be  many  de- 
mands from  our  political  repi-esentatives. 
President  Johnson  has  already  asked  for  In- 
vestigation of  doctors'  fees  and  hospital 
costs.  Secretary  (HEW)  Gardner  has  noted 
that  physicians'  fees  have  risen  7.8 'r  in 
1966.  the  greatest  annual  Increase  since  1927. 
while  hospital  room  rates  roee  16.5 °^  In  1966. 
the  greatest  annual  Increase  In  18  years. 

2)  Equitable  rates  of  reimbursement  (for 
patients  covered  by  "Htle  19 1  vrtll  be  forced 
on  State  Welfare  Departments,  which  will 
have  to  be  uniform  with  rates  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Title  18.  In  this 
regard,  our  differences  and  long  battles  with 
the  State  seem  to  be  nearly  over,  with  the 
promise  that  the  more  equitable  reimbiu'se- 
ment  method  adopted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Medicare  patients  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  Indigent  sick  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  of  January  1,  1967.  On  the 
subject  of  financing,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth sustained  the  legality  of  our  current 
Blue  Cross  contract,  culminating  a  nearly  5 
year  battle  for  equitable  reimbursement  from 
all  third  party  payers. 

3)  Utilization  of  doctors  and  hospitals  will 
increase,  and  with  It,  increased  demands  for 
better  utilization  of  hospital  beds  This  has 
happened  at  the  M.G.H  as  well  as  locally  and 
nationally.  Doctors  have  never  been  busier, 
and  essentially  ail  the  hospitals  in  the  Great- 
er Boston  area  have  waiting  lists  of  patients, 
a  far  cr>-  from  10  and  even  5  years  ago  when 
hospitals  averaged  60  to  SC^c  occupancy  and 
there  were  always  beds  readily  available.  The 
Utilization  Committee,  required  by  the  Medi- 
care Law.  has  been  established  at  the  M  G  H. 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  assuring  our 
patients  and  the  public  of  optimal  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities. 

4)  After-caring  (extended  care,  custodial 
care,  nursing  homes  and  chronic  hospitals) 
facilities  will  be  shown  to  be  grossly  Inade- 
quate. We  have  anticipated  this  with  otir 
new  Transfer  Office  within  the  Social  Service 
Department  Over  the  past  year  we  have  as- 
sessed over  100  extended  care  facilities  and 
established  over  40  transfer  agreements  with 
the  homes  best  able  to  care  for  our  pa- 
tients, We  have  improved  our  own  practices 
by  early  and  better  discharge  planning.  Still 
we  have  numerous  chronically  HI  Individuals 
who  occupy  high-cost  M.G.H  beds  simply  be- 
caxise  of  a  lack  of  other  (lower  coet  i  com- 
munity facilities  for  extended  and  chronic 
care.  This  Is  not  the  best  use  of  our  facilities, 
which  the  community  needs  for  their  acute, 
curative  care.  Meanwhile,  our  waiting  lists 
for  admissions  to  the  hospital  has  lengthened 
In  some  cases  to  as  long  as  8  weeks,  making 
it  difficult  for  the  patient  and  for  the  doctor 
and  administrator  to  serve  our  commtinlty 
optimally. 

5  I  Hospital  facilities  will  be  strained  and 
the   need  for  new  capital  expenditures  wlU 
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become  acute.  It  Is  well  known  that  prac- 
tically all  urban  hospitals  are  In  drastic. 
critical  need  of  capital  for  both  Improve- 
ment and  addition  to  the  plant,  and  for 
establishing  the  Increasingly  expensive  medi- 
cal technology.  Voluntarism  Is  well  worth 
preserving.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the 
municipal  hospitals  of  the  country  with  the 
M  G.H.  to  recognize  the  fruits  of  voluntarism 
and  the  hazards  of  complete  political  control. 

6)  Manpower  shortages  will  be  accen- 
tuated Largely  because  of  low  salaries,  few 
fringe  benefit*,  and  generally  poor  working 
conditions,  the  hospitals  of  this  country  to- 
day are  largely  understaffed.  The  M  G.H.  has 
taken  the  lead  In  Improving  all  three  areas 
and  at  the  moment  we  are  better  staffed 
relative  to  our  workload  than  we  have  ever 
been.  Despite  protests  from  some  quarters,  we 
raised  nurses'  salaries  as  well  as  all  others 
In  1966 — all  of  which  resulted  In  a  $10  rate 
Increase  In  our  charges  to  the  public.  Our 
fringe  benefits  are  competitive  with  Industry 
and  we  have  made  numerous  Improvements 
In  work  areas  for  our  employees,  so  that  they 
will  enjoy  pleasant  and  dignified  working 
conditions. 

7)  Medical  school-teaching  hospital  rela- 
tionships will  be  altered  and  clinical  teach- 
ing win  change  This  will  be  slow,  but  is 
bound  to  occur.  Medical  schools  are  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  the  social  issues  of  medical 
care.  They  are  beginning  to  move  Into  the 
problems  of  the  delivery  and  the  public 
preceptlon  of  medical  care  with  currlcular 
revisions  which  will  Include  more  emphasis 
on   the  social   science  of  medicine. 

8)  The  relation  of  radiologists  and  others 
to  the  hospital  and  the  medical  school  will 
change  and  the  manpower  shortages  here 
will  become  more  acute.  The  transition  has 
been  relatively  smooth  at  the  M.G.H. 

9)  Costs  will  continue  to  Increase  markedly 
In  both  hospitals  and  in  doctors'  fees.  Three- 
quarters  of  our  costs  are  due  to  the  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  paid  our  employees.  As 
an  employer  of  nearly  6000  people,  we  share 
the  Medicare  tax — which  of  course.  Is  reflect- 
ed In  our  charges  to  patients.  We  have  had  to 
hire  over  30  new  people  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  processing  Medicare  forms  and  this 
new  cost  Is  passed  on  to  our  patients.  Doctor 
fee  Inflation  Is  occurring  around  the  country 
as  reasonable  and  customary  fees  are  studied 
and   redefined   by   the   profession. 

10)  The  public  and  our  local  and  national 
pKjlltlcal  leaders  will  demand  and  ultimately 
force  regional  planning  and  control.  The 
celebrated  Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke 
bill  has  resulted  In  new  attempts  to  plan 
regionally  while  Public  Law  89-749  (Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1966)  was  signed  Into  law  In 
November  1966  and  provides  new  funds  for 
State  Public  Health  Departments  with  which 
to  plan  and  encourage  regional  planning  for 
medical  care.  A  new  group  has  been  formed 
In  the  Boston  area  to  attempt  regional  plan- 
ning on  a  private,  voluntary  basis.  Several 
of  us  are  active  In  this  group. 

11)  Our  capacity  to  strike  new  organiza- 
tional arrangements  within  medicine  and 
hospitals  and  to  participate  in  the  political 
arena  will  test  us  drastically  and  it  is  In 
these  areas  that  I  believe  we  have  our  great- 
est problems  and  greatest  opportunity.  Our 
political  leaders  are  deeply  concerned  at  this 
very  moment  that  we  in  the  medical  world 
will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  new  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  as  a  consequence  of  Medi- 
care. Win  they  sincerely  help  us  give  the 
best  care  to  everyone  or  will  they  use  ua  as 
scapegoats?  Will  a  private-public  partner- 
ship of  government,  doctors,  and  voluntary 
Institutions  prove  feasible,  or  will  the  Federal 
Leviathan's  appetite  prove  insatiable — In 
terms  of  financing  (or  should  I  say  UBder- 
flnanclng''),  planning  and  controlling  all 
medical  care  In  the  United  States,  Part  of 
the  answer  can  be  provided  by  the  responsible 
action  of  doctors  and  voluntary  Institutions. 


Finally  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  most 
exciting  developments  In  recent  years  has 
been  the  evolution  of  the  modern  hospital 
from  the  passive  receptacle  for  the  indigent 
sick  to  the  contemporary  health  center  for 
all  social  and  economic  classes.  A  natural 
development  of  its  emergence  as  a  center 
has  been  the  extension  of  Interests  from 
the  hospital  to  the  community  for  purposes 
of  comprehensive  health  planning,  preven- 
tive and  public  health  measures  and  the  ra- 
tionalization of  the  best  use  of  health  facili- 
ties. This  development  will  become  the  wave 
of    the    future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  the  after- 
noon panel  on  "Poverty  Versus  Health" 
was  prepared  by  Jan  Strasma. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  Prof. 
Prank  Riessman.  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Sociology.  New  York  University. 
Panel  members  were  John  M.  Prankel. 
Director.  Health  Division.  Community 
Action  Program,  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  Jack  Geiger,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor, preventive  medicine.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity Medical  School ;  George  James,  M.D., 
dean.  Mount  Sinai  Medical  School. 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital;  Harold  C.  Light, 
associate  director,  Gouverneur  Health 
Service  Program  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
Report  on  "Povkbty  Versus  Health" 
(By  Jan  Strasma) 

"The  poor  are  likely  to  be  sick  and  the  sick 
are  likely  to  be  poor,"  said  Dr.  Jack  Geiger. 
"And  without  intervention  the  sick  will  get 
poorer  and  the  poor  will  get  sicker." 

That  Intervention  needs  to  be  more  than 
Just  treating  the  symptoms  of  Ul  health.  The 
poverty  problem  with  all  its  complexities 
must  be  attacked.  "To  send  the  poor  back 
unchanged  to  their  social  and  physical  en- 
vironment is  like  sending  a  cholera  victim 
after  treatment  to  drink  from  the  same  con- 
taminated water,"  said  Dr.  Geiger. 

Until  now  this  problem  of  poverty  and  ill 
health  has  been  attacked  piecemeal,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  George  James.  Numerous  agencies 
have  fragmented  it  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  seeing  poverty  as  a  whole. 

Complications  which  poverty  adds  to 
health  problems,  Dr.  James  said,  include: 
lack  of  motivation  to  go  to  a  clinic  or  doc- 
tor: tendency  to  wait  until  symptoms  appear; 
lack  of  information:  and  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  chronic  minor  diseases. 

To  attack  illness  In  its  context  of  poverty, 
neighborhood  health  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished In  a  few  areas  and  more  are  being 
set  up  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. These  centers  bring  under  one  roof 
many  services — social  as  well  as  health — 
which  formerly  were  available  only  in  scat- 
tered locations. 

Tufta  University  has  been  operating  such  a 
center  since  early  1966  at  Columbia  Point,  a 
low-Income  housing  development  in  Boston. 
It's  a  high  risk  area  for  medical  services  since 
there  are  many  children,  old  persons  and 
women  of  child-bearing  age.  Before  the  pro- 
gram began  only  25  per  cent  of  the  residents 
had  had  a  general  medical  check-up.  half  the 
women  had  no  prenatal  care  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  and  one- third  had  cur- 
rent aliments. 

To  prevent  a  fragmentation  of  services  the 
center  utilizes  team  treatment.  The  teams 
Include  a  pediatrician,  an  Internist,  a  social 
worker  and  others.  One  member  of  the  team 
can't  refer  the  patient  to  another  and  tben 
duck,  said  Dr.  Geiger.  What  they  can  do,  he 
said.  Is  put  their  Information  together  to 
treat  the  health  and  poverty  problem  as  a 
whole. 

The  team  treats  the  individual  by  examin- 
ing his  entire  family.  That  way  they  not  only 
treat  the  person's  Illness,  but  also  the  health 
and  welfare  problems  of  the  family. 


In  the  first  year  the  center's  sta.T  saw  5.600 
out  of  6,000  residents.  Including  99  per  cent 
of  the  families.  They  treated  as  many  as  200 
persons  In  24  hours;  that's  3  per  cent  of  the 
p>opulatlon. 

The  program  has  been  so  successful  that 
Tufts  has  started  a  second  center  in  the 
Delta  area  of  Mississippi  There  they  are  aid- 
ing a  rural  Negro  population — the  popula- 
tion that  has  been  the  source  of  migration 
to  urban  areas  of  the  north. 

"It  seemed  sensible  to  work  on  the  front 
end  of  the  migration."  said  Dr.  Geiger. 

Another  health  service,  the  Gouverneur 
Hospital  clinic.  Is  four  years  older  than  the 
Tufta  program.  It  began  in  1961  when  the 
In-patlent  services  of  the  hospital  closed 
down  and  the  clinic  affiliated  with  the  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side. 

Since  then  It  has  been  providing  Job  train- 
ing as  well  as  health  care  for  residents  of 
the  area.  Working  with  a  community  anti- 
poverty  group.  Mobilization  for  Youth,  the 
Gouverneur  service  has  trained  some  400 
school  dropouts  to  be  health  aides.  In  August 
1966  It  added  adult  training  to  Its  program 
imder  OEO  and  Manpower  grants.  Now  both 
federal  agencies  have  asked  the  center  to 
double  Ita  training  program.  Harold  C.  Light 
said. 

Based  on  the  performance  of  these  two 
services.  OEO  plans  to  spend  $49  million  in 
Its  1967  budget  to  launch  20  to  30  new  health 
care  centers,  according  to  Mr  Frankel.  And 
$60  million  In  1968  Is  planned  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  centers  to  40. 

This  money,  he  said,  is  "seed  money"  to  get 
the  programs  started.  After  the  second  year 
OEO  funds  will  drop  and  the  burden  should 
be  borne  by  matched  state  and  federal  medi- 
cal aid  funds,  he  said. 

The  costs  of  the  service  at  the  Columbia 
Point  Center.  Including  dental  care,  are 
about  $150  a  person  a  year.  Dr.  Geiger  said. 
If  three  hospital  care  days  a  year  for  each 
resident  are  saved,  the  center's  services  would 
be  paid  for.  He  added,  "There  Is  no  reason  to 
waste  money  sending  people  several  different 
places  for  services  when  we  can  use  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type." 

"But  It  Is  too  early  to  talk  about  the  cen- 
ters as  the  only  system,"  he  noted  "The  real 
danger  In  setting  up  a  separate  system  for 
the  p)oor  is  that  In  the  past  such  systems 
have  Inevitably  become  poor  systems." 

The  OEO  now  has  applications  for  grants 
to  economically  Integrated  areas  In  these 
areas  the  health  services  would  be  available 
to  all  residents  and  not  Just  the  poor.  But 
those  above  the  OEO  poverty  line  would  pay 
for  the  service,  according  to  Dr.  Frankel. 

To  establish  neighborhood  health  centers 
In  all  areas  where  they  are  needed  would  cost 
about  $1  billion.  Dr.  F"rankel  estimated.  But 
he  cautioned  that  the  centers  were  still  In 
their  denjonstratlon  phase.  It's  unvrtse  to 
project  the  program  too  far  into  the  future, 
he  said. 

In  the  centers  now  operating  or  soon  to 
open,  the  poor  themselves  are  being  given  a 
voice.  In  the  past  they  usually  have  had 
health  services  on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis, 
Dr.  Prankel  said.  "Programs  designed  by 
professional  and  dominant  groups  are  simply 
a  majority  consensus  on  how  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  poor,"  he  said.  "In  their 
silence  the  poor  have  not  provided  scrutiny 
and  advice  to  the  programs" 

He  continued,  "Now  we  have  to  enlist  a 
new  ally — the  people  we  service."  But  OEO 
has  no  set  formula  for  involving  the  poor. 
"We  are  encouraging  invention  and  innova- 
tion In  the  applications  we  receive,"  Dr. 
Prankel  said. 

When  Tufts  decided  to  set  up  the  Colum- 
bia Point  center.  It  held  60  meetings  in  the 
homes  of  residents.  According  to  Dr.  Geiger, 
It  wanted  to  avoid  what  one  resident  said 
she  had  expected  "Tufts  would  provide  the 
services  and  wed  provide   the  lUnesses." 
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He  dismissed  the  argument  that  the  poor 
aren't  ready  to  control  such  projects.  "That's 
the  argument  used  by  colonialist  powers  for 
vears,  "  he  said. 

The  Columbia  Point  Health  Association 
does  not  yet  have  financial  and  employment 
control  of  the  center.  But  Dr.  Geiger  said  he 
hopes  the  association  will  apply  for  its  own 
federal  grant  next  year. 

Besides  helping  run  the  centers,  the  poor 
should  be  Involved  more  as  employes  Dr, 
Prankel  said.  "We  Increasingly  see  Jobs  filled 
by  laymen,  needs  formerly  thought  could 
only  be  served  by  professionals.  But  we  can't 
wait  untU  the  professionals  are  available  to 
ail  the  positions." 

In  New  York  City  according  to  Professor 
Prank  Riessman.  there  are  8.000  openings  for 
nurses  and  only  3.000  nurses  to  fiU  them. 
Non-professional  aides  can  and  should  be 
used  to  fill  some  of  the  openings,  he  said. 

■As  in  the  industrial  revolution  we  must 
look  at  tasks  which  only  a  master  craftsman 
can  do  Then  we  should  break  the  work  down 
Into  steps  others  can  do."  Dr.  Frankel  said. 

Many  Jobs  now  held  by  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  have  little  future 
They're  dead-ended  unless  the  workers  go  out 
to  get  an  education,  said  Professor  Riessman. 
"We're  looking  for  new  career  models  which 
win  enable  the  poor  to  move  out  of  their  Jobs 
through  Job-based  training."  he  said.  The 
classroom  should  be  brought  Into  the  field 
and  In-service  training  developed  to  aid 
workers  in  moving  from  non-professional 
status  to  professional,  he  said. 

Securing  the  support  of  professionals  In 
the  field  is  one  difficulty,  however.  "Most  pro- 
fessionals are  very  happy  to  have  subprofes- 
Blonals  trained."  said  Dr.  Geiger,  "aa  long  as 
It's  for  another  profession." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  prepared  by  Dean 
George  James: 

Text  bt  George  James,  M.D,.  M.P.H..  Dean, 
Mount  Sinai  School  or  Medicine 

The  unhappy  marriage  between  poverty 
and  disease  has  been  recognized  since  the 
earliest  days,  and  for  centuries  much  disease 
and  much  poverty  was  considered  expected 
and  Inevitable.  Indeed,  the  poor  were  viewed 
as  receiving  Just  punishment  for  unspecified 

The  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible  (Proverbs 
10:  15)  say:  "The  rich  man's  wealth  Is  a 
strong  city:  the  destruction  of  the  pKX)r  Is 
their  poverty,"  while  the  New  Testament 
tends  to  support  the  theme  of  the  Inevita- 
bility of  poverty. 

Eventually,  of  course,  men  of  curiosity  be- 
gan to  look  at  both  poverty  and  disease  as 
subject  to  prevention  or  at  least  ameliora- 
tion and  as  due  to  Identifiable  causes.  Doc- 
tors began  to  recognize  the  role  of  poverty 
In  promoting  certain  medical  conditions. 
Thus  Sir  William  Osier,  who  was  able  to  look 
far  beyond  the  bedside  of  his  patients,  called 
tuberculosis  a  social  problem  with  medical 
overtones.  He  was  right,  and  as  much  was 
done  to  control  tuberculosis  by  raising  the 
general  standard  of  living  as  was  accom- 
plished by  purely  medical  techniques. 

The  idea  of  the  practical  abolition  of  pov- 
erty, however,  U  20th  Century,  and  this  Is 
now  an  official  objective  of  United  States 
government  policy.  Yet  there  are  still  some 
who  feel  that  abolishing  poverty  Involves 
giving  to  the  poor,  that  this  creates  weak- 
ness In  the  receiver  and  omnipotence  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  that  it  may  lead  to 
survival  of  the  unfittest. 

We  often  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  at- 
tack the  indices  of  poverty  rather  than  pov- 
erty Itself.  In  other  words,  we  tend  to  spe- 
cialize, aa  we  do  In  medicine.  Anderson. 
Blssell  and  Moaher.  writing  In  the  New  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine,  point  out  that: 

"Although  the  President's  Head  Start 
Committee  stated  that  any  effort  to  Improve 
the   life   of    the    (poor)    child   could   not  be 


compartmentalized  Into  health,  education, 
and  welfare  services  but  must  be  inclusive  of 
all  three,  experience  shows  that  In  the  slim- 
mer of  1965  Head  Start  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  social  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
program.  It  is  hardly  surprising  therefore 
that  In  terms  of  priorities  health  came  In  a 
limping  third." 

We  attack  old  housing,  considered  an  in- 
dex of  poverty — even  though,  In  a  wealthy 
suburb.  It  may  be  the  rich  man  who  seeks 
the  old  house.  We  pay  for  the  medical  care 
of  poor  children,  under  a  shrapnel  of  pro- 
grams, assuming  the  children  have  the  ail- 
ments on  our  list.  If  a  child  has  Instead,  an 
ailment  on  another  list,  he  may  have  to  be 
shifted  to  an  entirely  different  program.  We 
attack  piecemeal  not  because  we  lack  Intel- 
ligence (Which  none  of  us  would  admit  i  but 
because  the  problem  of  poverty  and  Illness  is 
so  enormous  and  so  complicated  that  few 
of  us  can  see  and  comprehend  it  all  of  a 
piece. 

Poverty  Is  defined  as  "the  condition  of 
being  fKXjr  with  respect  to  money,  goods,  or 
means  of  subsistence,"  and  In  our  society  Is 
generally  measured  In  money  Income,  whose 
Inadequacy  to  assess  human  situations  la 
well  known.  We  have  no  yardstick  for  misery. 
Not  only  do  we  measure  poverty  In  terms 
of  money,  as  a  convenience,  we  have  a  ten- 
dency to  measure  It  on  an  Instantaneous 
basis.  That  is,  we  say:  as  of  April  1,  1967: 
this  is  a  family  living  In  poverty  or  it  is  not. 
This  approach  falls  because  poverty  In  a 
family  does  not  flick  on  and  off  like  a  flash- 
light. It  Is  chronic  and  continuing  and  is 
transmissible  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Consider  a  family  living  In  grinding  pov- 
erty. Its  members  descendents  of  forebears 
who  lived  in  grinding  poverty.  Then  sud- 
denly raise  this  family's  Income  to  an  agreed 
comfortable  level.  Technically,  it  might  be 
argued  we  have  thus  eliminated  the  poverty. 
But  have  we  really  eliminated  what  we  know 
is  wrong  in  the  family. 

Will  the  additional  income  automatically 
bring  our  family  better  housing?  Not  at  all. 
The  legacy  of  generations  of  poverty  may 
lead  the  family  to  slay  put.  or  to  Invest  un- 
wisely. Will  additional  Income  mean  better 
medical  care?  Eventually,  perhaps,  but  not 
necessarily  at  once.  A  sudden  Increase  in 
Income  for  a  really  depressed  family  by  no 
means  necessarily  leads  It  to  seek  vaccines 
for  Its  children  or  prenatal  care  for  Its 
women. 

When  the  New  York  Hospital  Welfare 
project  began  here,  total  medical  care  was 
offered  to  1,000  low  Income  families  at  home. 
In  the  hospital,  In  offices,  wherever  they 
needed  It  This,  In  a  sense,  was  a  sudden 
Increase  in  Income  since  It  made  possible 
care  of  a  depth  and  quality  they  could  pre- 
viously not  afford.  But  there  was  no  rush 
to  accept  this  proffered  care.  To  those  In 
this  room  today  the  words  "New  York  Hos- 
pital" may  Instantly  suggest  a  great  treat- 
ment center.  Those  imbedded  in  the  cul- 
ture of  poverty  scarcely  react.  New  York 
Hospital  Is  not  one  of  their  familiar  sym- 
bols. Many  of  them  have  never  heard  of  It. 
So  much  poverty  is  not  of  one  year  or  one 
financial  situation,  but  of  generations. 
decades,  and  Ingrained  apathy.  Some  of  it 
may  have  begun  with  simple  lack  of  money, 
perhaps  In  another  Century.  Perhaps,  in  the 
beginning,  money  alone  could  have  saved 
the  situation  Perhaps  then,  as  G«neral  de 
Gaulle  once  said  of  Hltlerlsm.  the  problem 
could  have  been  killed  In  the  egg.  But  now 
the  simple  availability  of  money  is  not  In 
Itself  enough  for  a  rapid  solution.  The  small 
Infection  has  become  massive  and  a  quick 
antibiotic  Is  no  longer  enough. 

We  also  have  a  tendency  to  discuss  health 
In  terms  of  payment  for  care.  Payment  Is 
necessary,  but  It  Is  not  an  answer  by  Itself. 
The  improvement  of  our  system  for  deliver- 
ing medical  care  should  have  top  priority  in 


the  thinking  of  everjone  involved  In  Ameri- 
can medicine.  We  surely  must  know  by  now 
that  If  what  we  reaUy  want  is  disease  con- 
trol, medical  care  cannot  be  thought  of 
simply  in  terms  of  making  it  available,  in  a 
cllnlc'that  Is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  4  30  pjn. 
It  may  not  be  practical  for  the  poor  to  get 
to  such  a  clinic.  Not  long  ago  when  an  NYU 
daytime  arthritis  clinic  was  extended  to 
night  sessions,  a  different  group  of  patients 
appeared,  and  the  inference  is  inescapable 
that  many  of  these  patients  would  not  have 
received  care  had  not  the  clinic — by  opening 
at  night — made  It  possible  lor  them  to  at- 
tend. 

We  need  to  reach  out  for  patients — to 
reach  those  who  are  now  healthy— to  reach 
those  who  are  still  ambulatory— to  reach 
those  our  health  messages  overshoot.  The 
hard  core  of  the  hard  to  reach  is  heavily  con- 
centrated among  the  poor. 

We  have  generally  approached  the  health 
problems  of  the  poor  by  trjlng  to  make 
health  consistent  with  poverty.  This  has 
worked  with  smallpox,  In  this  country,  al- 
though not  In  many  underdeveloped  nations. 
In  the  United  States,  through  the  use  of 
compulsion  (the  child  is  compelled  to  at- 
tend school  and  must  be  vaccinated  to  get 
In)  we  have  eliminated  smallpox  among  the 
poor  without  laying  a  finger  on  poverty  itself. 
And  through  sanitation  we  have  reduced  the 
toll  of  some  other  health  problems  in  the 
poor. 

In  spite  of  these  achievements,  with  their 
19th  Century  flavor,  our  record  with  the 
health  of  the  poor  Is  not  good.  We  cannot 
say  only  that  some  lmp>ortant  medical  con- 
ditions are  worse  among  the  poor.  Every 
leading  cause  of  death  takes  a  greater  toll 
among  our  poor,  and  there  Is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  disabling  conditions  are  also 
worse  among  the  poor  than  among  the  com- 
fortable. 

So  far  as  death  is  concerned,  we  looked  at 
the  record  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago  and 
concluded  that  poverty  is  our  third  leading 
cause  of  death,  taking  some  13.000  lives  a 
year.  That  Is,  if  the  record  of  bad  districts, 
such  as  Central  Harlem,  could  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  better  areas,  such  as  Flushing, 
that  many  lives  would  be  saved  annually. 
And  Flushing,  it  might  be  noted,  is  not  a 
small,  wealthy  community,  but  a  function- 
ing, generally  middle  class  area. 

We  tried  to  make  poverty  tuberctUoeis- 
free,  and  that  didn't  work  Tuberculosis  is 
now  essentially  a  disease  of  the  {x>or,  espe- 
cially of  poor  old  men  living  alone  We  need 
to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  exactly 
what  it  Is  in  the  culture  of  poverty  that 
brings  this  about.  Trying  to  make  poverty 
tuberculosis-free  Is  like  trying  to  make 
promiscuity  syphllls-free.  That  doesn't  work 
either. 

The  culttire  of  poverty  often  promotes  Ul 
health  in  our  patients  long  before  we  get 
them.  One  could  cite  the  development  of 
habits  and  addictions.  One  could  cite  the 
lack  of  prenatal  care  in  p>oorer  areas  We  are 
making  progress,  but  even  when  prenatal 
care  is  available  free,  cultural  and  practical 
barriers  often  prevent  poor  mothers  from 
getting  it — either  at  all,  or  early  enough. 
Thus  the  child  of  poverty  is  given  a  health 
hazard  even  before  he  Is  born. 

We  open  clinics  for  the  detection  of  dia- 
betes and  cancer  of  the  cervix  and  the  people 
who  present  themselves  tend.  In  general,  to 
be  those  who  are  alert  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves anyway  We  continue  to  hunt  the 
others.  We  test  for  cancer  of  the  cervix  in 
V.D.  climes  now,  and  our  percentage  of  dis- 
covery rises  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  heeilth  hazards  of  poverty,  in  summa- 
tion. Include: 

1.  A  lack  of  motivation  to  seek  adequate 
care. 

2  A  tendency  (which  American  medicine 
shares)  to  wait  for  symptoms — or.  aa  In  fM-eg- 
nancy.  for  crista. 
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3.  A  lack  of  Information  about  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  care,  and  about  sensible  health 
habits. 

4.  Practical  difficulties  In  living  (ne«d  to 
care  for  children,  etc.)  which  make  It  dlf- 
flcult  or  Impossible  for  poor  people  to  spend 
the  time  waiting  In  clinics  to  get  care. 

5.  Frequent  presence  of  minor  chronic  dis- 
ease which  in  Itself  retards  presentation  for 
care  of  more  serious  problems.  For  example, 
the  elderly  arthritic  who  can't  get  across  the 
street  In  the  45  seconds  It  takes  the  light  to 
change  and  therefore  doeen't  get  to  the  heart 
cUnlc. 

We  have  been  sluggish  In  our  approacii  to 
the  Interrelated  problems  of  poverty  an^  Ill- 
ness, but  I  think  now  we  are  at  the  start  of 
an  era  of  great  improvement.  We  are  now 
working  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty 
In  America.  Poverty  has  been  an  hereditary 
disease,  handed  down  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren. We  now  believe  that  chain  caij  be 
broken. 

In  the  medical  world  there  is  ferment  lead- 
ing to  the  reorientation  of  medical  ^are 
around  the  patient.  We  are  beginning  te  see 
that  we  have  got  to  make  medical  care  fit  the 
patient,  Instead  of  trying  to  make  the  patient 
at  Into  an  outmoded  system  of  care. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  packag- 
ing care  so  that  it  is  practical  for  the  parent 
to  get  at  It.  It  also  means  that  someone  must 
be  In  charge,  someone  who  knows  TShat 
specialty  help  Is  available,  but  who  looka  at 
the  patient  as  one  human  being,  no  matter 
how  many  problems  he  has.  ' 

Welfare  people  and  health  people  me«t  in 
serving  poor  families  In  New  York— families 
on  relief.  I  am  happy  to  see  from  the  c»m- 
ments  of  the  welfare  commissioner  and  the 
commissioner  of  health  that  here,  too.  It  is 
becoming  apparent  that  health  and  weHare 
problems  In  such  families  are  usually  so  en- 
twined that  they  cannot  be  separated.  Such 
families  have  to  be  served  as  a  unit  Instead 
of  as  a  collection  of  special  problems  for  very 
special  specialists.  - 

We  are  learning  more  about  what  Is  w^ng 
with  oiir  present  approaches.  A  study  is^o- 
ing  on  at  Bellevue  now  to  determine  Why 
there  is  such  a  high  rate  of  broken  appoint- 
ments for  the  care  of  children  in  the  cUtacs. 
One  known  reason  is  that  p>oor  mothers  often 
find  it  impossible  to  get  someone  to  stay 
with  the  other  children  while  they  take  one 
child  to  a  clinic.  Eventually  we  will  know  the 
various  reasons  and  their  relative  Importance. 
Then  we  can  do  more  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  been  giving  the  elderly  special 
problems.  Our  society  pushes  them  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  life  to  the  extent  that 
the  percentage  of  older  people  In  the  labor 
market  has  declined  as  their  percentage  In 
the  population  has  risen  To  provide  bas- 
ket weaving  for  the  elderly  person  who 
has  never  had  any  Interest  in  it.  Is  not  to 
give  him  a  useful  life.  But  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  under  a  US.  Public 
Health  Service  grant,  a  program  of  "Friendly 
Volunteers"  in  which  elderly  people  have 
visited  and  helped  each  other,  has  been 
extremely  suocesBfuI.  The  elderly  person  who 
helps  somebody  else  knows  he's  being  \iBe- 
ful;   he  doesn't  have  to  be  told. 

I  am  encouraged  by  changing  attitudes 
on  family  planning  This  gets  to  one  of  the 
roots  of  poverty.  The  new  health  commis- 
sioner, Dr.  O'Rourke.  told  the  other  day 
of  a  family  on  relief  in  New  York  with  not 
enough  food  or  clothing.  There  was  a 
young  mother  with  five  children  under  five 
years  of  age — a  young  mother  almost  over- 
whelmed by  her  situation.  There  was  one 
bed,  one  cot  and  one  sofa  for  seven  people, 
including  a  brother.  The  mother  was  afraid 
the  absent  husband  might  again  pay  a 
drunken  night  visit,  perhaps  starting  an- 
other child  on  the  w.ay.  We  all  have  to  fol- 
low our  consciences  In  these  matters.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  unless  this  woman  re- 
ceives family  planning  advice  and  aid,  those 
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children,  and  maybe  more,  may  well  be  the 
elderly  relief  clients  of  the  year  2032,  as  well 
as  the  young  ones  of  1967. 

At  least  the  clouds  have  broken  and  we 
are  moving.  The  concepts  that  p>overty  can 
and  should  be  eliminated,  and  that  all  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  the  best  In  medical 
care — these  are  revolutionary.  That  we  ac- 
cept them  as  practical  objectives  may  be 
well  nigh  half  the  battle  toward  reaching 
those  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  afternoon  panel  on 
"Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  the  Public  In- 
terest" was  moderated  by  Albert  H.  Blu- 
menthal,  chairman.  Committee  on 
Health,  New  York  State  Assembly.  Mem- 
bers of  the  panel  were  James  Brindle, 
president.  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York;  James  G  Haughton, 
M.D.,  first  deputy  administrator,  New 
York  City  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion; George  Himler,  M.D.,  chairman, 
Coordinating  Council  of  Five  County 
Medical  Societies  of  New  York  City; 
James  C.  Ingram,  vice  president.  Blue 
Cross;  George  K.  Wyman.  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare. 

REPORT   ON    "MEDICARE.    MEDICAID.    AND   THE 

PUBLIC  interest" 

Panel  members  generally  agreed  that 
medicare  has  been  relatively  successful 
in  its  first  months.  However,  there  have 
been  major  administrative  problems  in 
the  medicaid  program. 

Under  the  social  security  system,  medi- 
care provides  hospital  and  similar  serv- 
ices for  retired  persons.  There  is  also  a 
voluntary  insurance  program.  Those 
retired  persons  who  join  pay  Insurance 
premiums  to  social  security.  The  insur- 
ance pays  doctors  bills. 

Members  of  the  panel  concentrated  on 
the  administrative  rather  than  on  the 
purely  medical  aspects  of  the  two  pro- 
grams, which  together  provide  insurance 
for  most  medical  costs  for  retired  per- 
sons. 

Although  all  generally  agreed  on  the 
need  and  value  of  the  programs,  they 
made  different  recommendations  to  Im- 
prove administration  for  the  benefit  of 
patients  as  well  as  members  of  the  medi- 
cal professions. 

Dr.  George  Himler.  who  Ls  chairman  of 
the  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Rve 
County  Medical  Societies  of  New  York 
City,  pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
State  medical  society  had  approved  the 
medicaid  program  in  principal. 

While  the  Stale  health  department 
has  responsibility  for  medical  aspects  of 
the  program,  local  departments  of  social 
welfare  have  been  responsible  for  deter- 
mination of  eliglbiUty,  enrollment,  rec- 
ordkeeping, and  payment  to  providers  of 
services. 

Dr.  Himler  noted  that  after  a  few 
months'  experience,  the  members  of  the 
society  "reluctantly  concluded  that  the 
medical  assistance  program  was  a  total 
fiasco  as  It  was  being  administered." 

He  said  the  maximum  fee  schedule 
promulgated  for  physicians  and  other 
providers  of  services  was  "inadequate." 
He  said  that  in  February  of  1967  pay- 
ments to  physicians  for  services  ren-  "^ 
dered  to  medicaid  patients  were  at  lefist 
3  months  behind. 
Dr.  Himler  declared : 

Ironically,  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare,  while  they  were  quite  busy 


devising  qualifications  for  physicians  who 
wished  to  participate  in  Medicaid,  had  de- 
voted no  thought  to  developing  standard* 
of  performance  for  themselvee  and  their  local 
branches.  Rather  than  making  it  possible 
for  physicians  to  participate  without  ex- 
cessive  penalties  In  terms  of  time  and  effort, 
these  departments  seemed  to  have  settled  on 
a  course  designed  to  dissuade  doctors  from 
accepting  Medicaid  patients. 

James  Brindle.  president  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York— 
HIP — outlined  his  organization's  experi- 
ence with  medicaid  and  medicare. 

He  said  that  4  years  of  experience  with 
the  New  York  City  Departments  of 
Health  and  Welfare  have  demonstrated 
the  'value  of  the  group  practice  approach 
both  in  terms  of  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  those  who  get  the  service  and  a  high- 
level  of  medical  care." 

As  of  March  1967.  HIP  enrolled  about 
53,000  medicaid  eligibles  as  members  and 
more  than  40,000  medicare  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Brindle  pointed  out  that  HIP  sen'- 
ices  go  beyond  treatment  by  physicians 
and  encompass  preventive  health  care, 
home  health  services  through  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  and  the  sen-Ices 
of  nutritionists,  social  workers,  and  other 
ancillary  personnel. 

Instead  of  working  on  a  fee  basis,  HIP 
physicians  are  paid  a  flat  capitation 
amount  in  return  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  health  care  of 
the  member. 

The  success  of  this  approach,  Mr.  Brin- 
dle noted,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that— 

While  receiving  more  medical  services,  HIP 
members  are  hospitalized  about  25  per  cent 
lees  than  compwirable  patients  covered  by 
other  medical  care  insurance  programs. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  presentation  by  Dr.  George  Himler: 

Prbbentation  on  Medicaid  bt  George  Him- 
ler.   M  D.,    AT    Congressman    William    P 
Ryan's  Oommunitt  Conference  on  Health 
IN  OtrB  Crras,  APRa  1,  1967 
Physicians  have  long  been  aware  that,  with 
the   steeply    rising    costs    of   hospitalization, 
drugs,  and  all  the  other  elements  entering 
into   medical   c^re,   there   are   a  substantial 
number  of  persons  In  this  State  who  cannot 
afford  necessary  health  services.  Although  the 
voluntary  and  commercial  health  insurance 
carriers  have  made  it  poesible  for  the  public 
to  obtain  f>roitectlon  at  a  reaaonable  cost  by 
spreading  the  risk,  there  are  sUll  many  In- 
dlvlduaJs  who  are  not  insured  or  who  need 
further   care   after    having   exhausted    their 
benefits. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  physicians  of 
New  York  State.  Individually  and  through 
their  State  Medical  Society,  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  Kerr-MiUs  Law,  When  this  was 
supplanted  by  Title  19  of  Public  Law  89-97, 
which  we  know  as  Medicaid,  they  supported 
that,  too,  although  they  liad  serious  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  its  provisions.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  enactment  of  the  implementing 
law  In  Albany,  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  appointed  a  Techncal  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. The  purpose  of  the  committee  was 
to  help  develop  the  program  along  lines  ac- 
ceptable to  its  prospective  beneficiaries,  to 
the  providers  of  health  services,  and  to  the 
administering  agencies. 

Among  the  conditions  that  the  committee 
and  the  Medical  Society  considered  neces- 
sary to  a  satisfactory  plan  for  medical  assist- 
ance were  the  following: 

1 )  That  the  State  develop  a  uniform  and 
centralized  program  to  avoid  the  confusion 
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and  delays  Inherent  In  completely  auton0| 
mous  local  administration.  I 

2)  That  the  Title  18  intermediaries  bf 
used  to  administer  the  Title  19  program. 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  have  the  key  per- 
sonnel,  the   know-how.   and   the   electronic 

tdata  processing  equipment  to  do  the  Job  effi- 
ciently. In  addition,  they  have  well-devel- 
oped lines  of  communication  and  good  rela- 
tions with  the  medical  profession,  which 
would  make  for  rapid  and  smooth  develop- 
ment of  the  program. 

3)  That  the  right  of  the  patient  to  choose 
his  physician  and  hospital  be  guaranteed. 
This  right  was  finally  established  by  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  but  Is  not  part  of  the 

IftW 

4)  That  prior  authorization  for  the  care 
of  Title  19  recipients  be  eliminated  so  that 
physicians  could  exercise  their  best  Judg- 
ment in  the  care  of  their  patients. 

5 1  That  the  fees  paid  for  the  care  of  Medi- 
caid patients  be  at  the  "usual,  customary, 
and  prevailing"  level.  In  keeping  with  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  public  statements  of  his 
Intention  that  they  receive  their  medical 
care  In  the  same  manner  as  persons  of  pri- 
vate means  or  those  having  health  Insur- 
ance coverage.  The  principle  of  "usual,  cus- 
tomary, and  prevailing"  fees  has  also  re- 
ceived the  public  endorsement  of  Dr.  Hollis 
S.  Ingraham.  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Health,  and  of  Commissioner  George  K. 
Wyman,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

When  the  Medicaid  program  was  put  Into 
effect,  almost  the  entire  responsibility  for 
Its  administration  was  placed  on  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1966.  after  which  its  further  activities 
were  limited  to  the  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity, enrollment,  record-keeping,  and  payment 
to  providers  of  services.  On  and  after  Novem- 
ber 1.  1966,  the  State  Health  Department  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  the  medical  as- 
pects of  the  program,  including  policies  ap- 
plicable to  hospitals,  doctors,  and  the  para- 
medical professions.  The  Health  Department 
was  further  charged  with  insuring  the  avail- 
ability of  care,  supervising  Its  quality,  and 
recommending  fees.  This  division  of  author- 
ity did  much  to  delay  the  development  of 
the  medical  assistance  program,  since  nei- 
ther department  was  willing  to  take  effective 
action  prior  to  November,  1968. 

In  February,  1967,  after  ten  months  of 
committee  meetings,  consultations,  and  close 
cooperation  with  the  agencies  resfxjnslble 
for  Medicaid,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Its 
House  of  Delegates,  reviewed  the  status  of  the 
program  as  It  was  then  being  administered 
and  found  It  wanting  in  almost  every  Im- 
portant respect. 

There  had  been  no  effort  made  to  centralize 
the  program,  and  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Welfare  had  indicated 
their  doubt  that  the  Social  Welfare  Depart- 
ment had  authority  over  the  district  offices 
This  meant  that  Instead  of  one  program, 
the  Society  now  had  to  deal  with  about  62 
and  that  there  could  be  no  uniformity  In  the 
procedures  Involved. 

The  district  offices  had  broken  down  badly 
in  their  registration  of  eligible  persons  so 
that  neither  patients,  physicians,  nor  hospi- 
tals knew  who  was  entitled  to  assistance. 

It  was  evident  that  the  welfare  atmosphere 
had  been  carefully  preserved.  The  recipients 
were  not.  In  fact,  enabled  to  receive  their 
care  like  anyone  else  in  the  community  and 
they  were  not  "brought  into  the  mainstream 
of  medical  care"  as  had  been  glowingly  pre- 
dicted for  them.  Both  the  prospective  benefi- 
ciaries and  the  doctors  showed  their  distaste 
for  the  conditions  under  which  medical  as- 
sistance was  being  offered,  by  their  reluc- 
tance to  participate. 

If  registration  and  record-keeping  was 
bogged  down  In  a  morass  of  red  tape,  the 


ref>orting  and  billing  procedures  required  o' 
physicians  were  even  more  so  and  constituted 
an  unnecessary  and  serious  Imposition  on 
their  time.  In  addition,  regulations  often 
varied  from  one  county  to  another  and  be- 
came quite  confusing  when  doctors  treated 
patients  from  several  adjacent  counties,  as 
was  often  the  case. 

The  Departments  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  made  no  effort  whatever  to  encourage 
the  district  offices  to  xise  the  Title  18  Inter- 
mediaries for  Title  19,  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Governor  Rockefeller  had  publicly  sup- 
ported this  procedure.  In  the  absence  of  such 
direction,  most  of  the  welfare  districts  have 
elected  to  administer  their  own  programs 
In  spite  of  clear  evidence  that  they  are  not 
equipped  to  do  so. 

In  July.  1966,  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
promulgated  a  maximum  fee  schedule  for 
physicians  and  other  providers  of  services. 
This  was  done  over  the  protests  of  the  Med- 
ical Society,  since  the  schedule  was  30  to 
35  per  cent  below  prevailing  fees  on  a  State- 
wide basis.  This  substandard  rate  structiire  Is 
still  in  effect  while  dilatory  attempts  are  being 
made  to  "Investigate"  the  concept  of  usual, 
customary,  and  prevailing  fees  which  has  al- 
ready been  suppwrted  by  the  Governor  and 
Commissioners  Ingraham  and  Wyman. 

Even  at  these  Inadequate  rates.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1967.  payments  to  physicians  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  Medicaid  patients  were  at 
least  three  months  behind  In  most  welfare 
districts,  as  much  as  six  months  behind  in 
many,  while  in  a  very  substantial  number, 
no  payments  had  been  made  at  all. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Society  reluctantly  concluded 
that  the  medical  assistance  program,  which 
they  had  approved  In  principle,  was  a  total 
fiasco  as  It  was  being  administered.  They 
also  recognized  that  It  was  not  likely  to 
Improve  In  the  near  future  because  of  the 
obvious  reluctance  of  the  departments  In- 
volved to  accept  suggestions  on  necessary 
remedial  steps.  Finally,  they  saw  that,  with 
the  continuing  decentralization  of  the  pro- 
gram and  with  the  vesting  of  final  author- 
ity in  the  welfare  district  offices.  It  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  bring  the  State 
program  up  to  acceptable  standards. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  was  keenly  aware  that,  no  matter 
how  high  the  quality  of  medical  care  may 
be.  It  has  no  value  unless  there  Is  an  effec- 
tive system  of  delivery  and  payment,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  care  is 
rendered  satisfy  both  the  recipients  and  the 
providers.  They  therefore  took  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

( 1 )  They  Indicated  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  the  Medicaid  program  a^  \t  was  then 
being  administered  and  withdrew  their  ap- 
proval until  substantial  evidence  is  forth- 
coming that  representatives  of  the  State 
government  intend  to  honor  their  commit- 
ments to  the  people  and  to  the  doctors. 

(2)  They  called  on  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  require  the  State  Departments  of  Health 
and  Social  Welfare  to  submit  detailed  and 
workable  plans  for  the  centralized  and  uni- 
form supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
Medicaid   program 

(3)  They  called  on  Governor  Rockefeller 
to  require  these  departments  to  create  and 
enforce  satisfactory  performance  standards 
for  the  district  health  and  welfare  agencies 
in  the  administration  of  the  local  plans. 

(4)  They  called  for  the  cutting  back  of 
eligibility  standards  to  a  more  appropriate 
level,  since  the  program  was  obviously  too 
ambitious,  both  from  the  view  of  Its  cost 
and  the  obvious  Incapacity  of  the  respKDn- 
Blble  departments  to  administer  It. 

(5)  They  called  on  the  Governor  to  Instruct 
the  Health  and  Social  Welfare  Departments 
to  actively  encourage  the  district  offices  to 
use  Title  18  Intermediaries  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Title  19. 


(6)  Finally,  they  called  on  Governor 
Rockefeller,  in  keeping  with  his  publicly 
avowed  policy,  to  Instruct  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  to  adopt  the  "usual,  customary, 
and  prevailing "  method  of  reimbursement 
Immediately. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  official  reaction 
to  these  Just  demands,  and  it  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  clear  that  it  Is  the  official  intent 
to  permit  this  program  to  muddle  along  as 
it  has  done  for  the  past  eleven  months. 
This  situation  should  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  everyone,  not  Just  the  recipients 
and  providers  of  care. 

In  the  interest  of  humanity,  those  who 
need  medical  assistance  should  receive  It 
in  dignity  and  without  having  barriers  In- 
terposed in  their  way.  In  the  Interest  of  fis- 
cal sanity,  government  must  provide  effec- 
tive administration  or  allow  those  who  can 
do  so  to  provide  it  for  them.  In  the  Interest 
of  developing  sound.  soclally-orlent«d  mech- 
anisms for  the  purchase  asid  delivery  of 
health  services,  taxpayers  and  voters  must 
demand  prudence  in  legislation  affecting 
medical  and  hospital  care  so  that  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  both  may  be  preserved. 

The  physicians  of  this  State  have  dem- 
onstrated their  willingness  to  cooperate  and 
to  make  Medicaid  work.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  continued  to  meet  with  the 
Health  Department  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendalons  for  Improving  the  program. 
What  Is  needed  now  Is  either  a  stimulus 
from  the  Governor  or  a  go-ahead  signal  to 
his  commissioners  to  break  the  log-Jam  of 
official  inactivity. 


CONGRESSIONAL  GUNMAN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  mj-  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  it  is  veo*  late  indeed  in  the 
closing  hours  of  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  call  for  the  enactment  of 
any  new  legislation.  However.  I  think  we 
ai-e  confronted  with  an  emergency — a 
situation  so  serious  we  should  act  now 
even  if  it  would  delay  our  homeward 
journey  for  a  short  time, 

I  am  compelled  to  this  sense  of  urgency 
by  the  televised  picture  appearing  on  the 
front  page  of  our  morning  newspaper. 
Frankly,  when  I  first  saw  this  photo  I 
assumed  it  was  a  location  shot  from  a 
remake  of  Jungle  Jim.  However,  on 
closer  examination  and  a  reading  of  the 
caption  I  saw  it  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  wildly  brandishing  an  auto- 
matic pistol  while  yelling — "Hey,  is  this 
thing  on  safety,  or  is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  solemnly  call  for  the 
enactment  of  a  gun  control  law  applying 
to  Members  of  Congre^  whether  on  loca- 
tion here  or  abroad.  Handguns  are  dan- 
gerous. With  the  advent  soon  of  an  11- 
month  campaign  season  and  Members 
either  going  to  Vietnam  or  having  al- 
ready been  there,  I  can  foresee  extensive 
U5e  of  TV  film  clips,  movie  shorts,  and 
other  forms  of  audiovisual  dramatic 
productions  all  designed  to  help  the 
voters  to  "see  it  now" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objections  to 
these  efforts,  but  I  believe  the  public 
must  be  protected  against  the  unlicensed 
brandishing  of  actual  weapons.  We  must 
have  a  gun  control  law  for  Members  of 
Congress. 
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It  would  be  a  sad  day  In  the  morning 
If  eveo'  Member  of  Congress  lugged  a 
gun  and  tried  to  make  like  "Quick  Draw 
McGraw."  Think  of  the  self-inflicted 
wounds  that  could  occur  if  Members  of 
Congress  tried  to  demonstrate  how  they 
could  outdraw  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  lay  aside  partisan  differences 
and  act  now. 


SYNTHESIS  OF  DNA 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  not  only 
the  scientific  community,  but  all  Ameri- 
cans can  take  pride  in  the  major  advance 
in  science  which  was  announced  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California  this  week. 
The  first  synthesis,  by  biochemists  at 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
of  a  DNA  which  displays  the  full  biologi- 
cal activity  of  the  natural  molecule  in 
living  organism-s,  is  a  magnificent  step 
forward.  It  displays  the  finest  coordina- 
tion of  .science,  the  universities,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  key  prog- 
ress which  Is  being  made  by  basic  re- 
.search,  this  news  of  the  results  of  more 
than  11  years  mast  be  read  against  the 
recognition  that  this  can  be  what  Presi- 
dent JohnsoJi  described  to  an  audience 
yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  the  announce- 
ment, as  "one  of  the  most  important 
stories  you'll  ever  read."  It  must  be  read 
with  the  recognition  that  DNA  has  been 
described  as  "the  master  chemical  of  life 
and  the  substance  that  describes  the 
hereditary  of  every  living  thing  " 

The  identification  of  DNA  and  its  role 
in  the  human  process  has  certainly  been 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  this 
century,  with  prospects  yet  to  unfold. 
As  we  entered  this  decade,  scientists 
noted  that  "man  has  an  abiding  urge  to 
understand  himself  and  his  place  in  the 
universe."  It  was  clear  that  our  scientists 
were  trembling  on  the  brink  of  breath- 
taking discoveries  In  the  knowledge  of 
life  itself,  and  that,  as  Dr.  Theodoslus 
DobzharLsky  observed,  "our  time  may 
stand  in  the  history  of  science  partly. 
if  not  mainly,  for  major  advances  in  the 
study  of  life." 

When  we  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  received  the 
landmark  report  on  "Basic  Research  and 
National  GoaLs"  In  March  1965,  a  report 
organized  at  our  request  by  the  Naticaial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  special  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  rapid  advances  which 
multidisclplinary  research  was  making 
possible  in  the  life  sciences.  Congress, 
which  has  been  asked  over  the  years  to 
lend  support  to  basic  research  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  which  has  made 
funds  available,  should  be  aware  that 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Stan- 
ford team  has  been  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  and  supplementary 
agreement   totaling   $111,000.   and   that 


NSF  support,  in  compliance  with  its 
statutory  directive  from  the  Congress  to 
support  and  strengthen  science,  began 
with  Dr.  Komberg  in  1956  and  now  to- 
tals $266,000  including  the  present  3- 
year  grant. 

But  mostly  all  honors  and  recognition 
must  go  to  Dr.  Arthur  Kornberg,  the 
principal  investigator,  and  his  team  of 
associates,  including  Dr.  Mehran  Gou- 
lian  and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Sinsheimer.  It 
was  in  1959  that  Dr.  Kornberg  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  by  turning  a  mixture  of  in- 
ert chemicals  in  a  test  tube  into  man- 
made  DNA — deoxyribonucleic  acid.  A 
graduate  of  City  College  of  New  York, 
who  was  awarded  his  medical  degree  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  and  later 
served  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
as  Chief  of  the  Enzyme  Service  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  he  is  now 
executive  head  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry  at  Stanford. 

For  further  perspective  on  the  magnif- 
icent achievement  in  basic  research 
which  Is  represented  by  the  synthesis  of 
a  fully  infectious  DNA  virus,  I  include 
the  editorial  comment  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  today  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Uncovekino  Lite's  Secrets 
The  time  when  lite  can  be  manufactured 
In  a  test  tube  Is  still  not  yet  in  sight,  as- 
suming It  can  ever  be  done  at  all.  However, 
a  small  but  very  significant  step  toward  that 
goal  was  announced  yesterday  by  Drs.  Mehran 
Goullan.  Arthur  Kornberg  and  Robert  L. 
Sinsheimer.  Their  feat  Is  the  partial  syn- 
thesis of  a  form  of  deoxyribonucleic  acid 
(DNA) — the  blueprint  that  governs  heredity 
and  the  Infectious  material  In  many  types  of 
viruses — which  shows  full  biological  activity 
In  living  organisms. 

One  Is  too  close  to  this  achievement  to  as- 
sess Its  full  Importance.  But  there  springs  to 
mind  that  milestone  passed  In  scientific  his- 
tory In  1828  when  Prledrlch  WOhler  made  a 
similar  partial  synthesis  of  urea,  the  first 
compound  made  In  a  laboratory  after  being 
originally  isolated  from  living  organisms. 
WOhler's  feat  showed  his  astonished  contem- 
poraries that  the  boundary  between  the 
worlds  of  life  and  non-life  were  not  so  fixed 
and  Impassable  as  had  been  assumed.  At  the 
much  more  complex  and  sophisticated  level 
of  modem  molecular  biology,  a  roughly  anal- 
ogous breakthrough  seems  now  to  have  been 
achieved. 

What  Is  so  important  In  the  present  work 
Is  not  the  precise  form  of  DNA  reproduced, 
but  the  technique  that  has  been  proved  and 
the  new  tool  that  Is  now  avaUable  for  fxirther 
exploration.  If  one  virus  can  be  copied,  Dr. 
Komberg  noted  yesterday,  then  so  can  others. 
And  entirely  new  viruses  can  be  created — in- 
cluding some  unknown  In  nature — by  adjust- 
ing the  copying  process  so  that  some  of  the 
building  blocks  Involved  are  different  from 
the  original.  Then  the  action  of  the  altered 
viruses  can  be  studied  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences of  the  man-made  alterations 

The  perspectives  opened  up  here  are  as 
breathtaking  as  those  exposed  several  decades 
ago  when  biologists  first  began  using  "marked 
atoms"  made  artificially  radioactive  so  that 
the  fate  of  different  compounds  In  living 
organisms  could  be  studied  directly. 

Ultimately,  no  doubt,  this  step  forward  will 
have  major  consequences  for  curing  the  sick 
and  for  understanding  better  the  nature  of 
life.  Now  It  Is  simply  another  advance  In  basic 
research,  though  one  with  major  promise.  It 
took  more  than  a  decade  to  finish  the  Job, 
and  over  this  period  much  of  the  financial 
aid  needed  was  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  National  Institutes 
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of  Health  and  National  Science  Foundation. 
Coming  at  this  time  of  extreme  financial 
stringency  In  Washington,  this  Important 
step  forward  In  man's  knowledge  Is  a  particu- 
larly u.seful  reminder  of  the  utility  of  basic 
research  and  of  the  need  to  provide  the  means 
required  to  permit  such  Investigations  to 
go  forv.'ard  despite  competing  budgetary 
requirements. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  SALE  OF 
SOPHISTICATED  WEAPONS 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Congress  has  approved  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bUl  which  con- 
tains amendments  that  prolilblt  the  sale 
or  gift  of  sophisticated  weapons  to  poor 
nations,  and  which  curtails  economic  aid 
to  these  countries  if  they  buy  such 
weapons  despite  this  prohibition. 

I  hereby  call  on  and  respectfully  ask 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  make  a  public 
declaration  that  the  United  States  will 
not  give  or  sell  supersonic  Jets  to  Latin 
American  nations  and  other  underde- 
veloped countries. 

In  a  letter  .some  time  ago  Secretar>' 
Rusk  indicated  his  feeling  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  supports  Jet  sales 
to  Latin  American  countries.  This  has 
now  been  shown  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  the 
Congress  to  be  erroneous  Both  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendments  and  their  leg- 
islative hlstorj'.  as  developed  in  the  House 
debate,  makes  it  clear  that  all  sophisti- 
cated weapons  .systems  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  other  than  those  specified 
in  this  bin  must  stop. 

This  foreign  aid  bill  Is  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  squandering  of  American 
money  on  military  elites  in  poor  coun- 
tries— elites  more  Interested  in  feeding 
their  own  pride  than  their  hungry  fel- 
low citizens. 

Now  that  the  Congress  has  made  the 
purpose  clear,  it  is  up  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  clear  its  intent  to  com- 
ply with  this  directive. 

The  Latin  American  nations  which  had 
been  expected  to  purchase  high-speed 
Jets  are:  Peru,  Brazil.  Argentina,  ChUe, 
and  Venezuela 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ver>' 
fine  statement  and  Join  him  in  insisting 
that  the  State  Department  heed  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  not  sell  so- 
phisticated Jets  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 


WHAT    FEDERAL    FISCAL    SYSTEM? 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther«  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof.  Roger 
A  Freeman,  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, has  made  a  continuing  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  debate  on 
revenue  sharing  versus  categorical 
grants-in-aid  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years. 

Recently  he  participated  In  the  Tax 
Institute  of  America  symposium  on  the 
"Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Our  Pres- 
ent Federal  Fiscal  System,"  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  here  In  Washington  on  No- 
vember 29,  1967. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  Professor  Freeman's  ad- 
dress, "What  'Federal  Fiscal  System'?" 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

What  'Federal  Fiscal  System"? 
(By  Roger  A  Freeman,  senior  staff  member, 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace,  Stanford  University) 
If  a  foreign  observer  were  to  behold  the 
American  federal  fiscal  system  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  Impressed  by  evidence  of  great 
strength.  During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
twentieth  century  gross  national  product 
(ONP)  multiplied  34  times  but  the  reve- 
nues of  all  governments  (federal,  state,  local) 
multiplied  133  times  Expressed  In  dollars 
of  constant  value  GNP  multlpled  8  times, 
governmental  revenues  31  times.'  This  as- 
tounding productivity  of  our  fiscal  machin- 
ery enabled  the  country  to  build  up  a  huge 
defease  establishment,  to  aid  foreign  lands 
all  over  the  globe  and  to  expand  the  range 
and  Intensity  of  our  domestic  public  services. 
But  when  he  looks  more  closely,  our  for- 
eign friend  will  find  some  cracks  In  the 
gleaming  facade.  He  may  wonder  why  the 
United  States  was  able  to  meet  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  World  War  II  from  current  In- 
come while  other  industrial  nations,  which 
employ  a  different  tax  structure,  managed  to 
finance  a  larger  share  of  their  war  outlays 
from  tax  receipts.  He  may  also  be  puzzled 
by  the  fact  that  public  revenues,  though  they 
soared  skyward,  were  InsulBclent  to  meet 
expenditure*  in  most  years,  even  the  pros- 
perous ones,  during  the  past  four  decades 
80  that  federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments piled   up  huge  debts. 

He  may  then  proceed  to  study  In  greater 
detail  the  financial  arrangements  under 
which  our  national  government,  60  state 
governments  and  some  80,000  local  govern- 
ments conduct  their  business  which  now  em- 
ploys over  15  mUUon  persons  and  expends 
about  one  bUUon  dollars  each  working  day. 
As  he  does  so.  he  will  have  Increasing  dl£Q- 
culty  understanding  why  we — or  anybody — 
would  call  those  arrangements  a  "fiscal  r.ys- 
tem."  In  the  end  he  may  also  ask  why  we 
Btlll  call  our  governmental  structure  "fed- 
eral" although  It  has,  by  aU  means,  long 
ceased  to  be  that  In  everything  but  name. 

The  term  "system"  Implies  an  Intelligently 
planned  and  orderly  scheme.  But  no  one 
planned  our  Intergovernmental  financial  ar- 
rangements— and  nobody  would  possibly 
have  planned  them  the  way  they  are.  There 
Is,  at  the  least,  room  for  doubt  whether  they 
should  be  called  Intelligent.  It  Is  certain  that 
they  are  not  very  efficient. 

On  the  revenue  side,  InteUlgent  planning 
would  suggest  that  each  level  of  government 
might  have  assigned  to  It,  or  employ  by  In- 
formal consensus,  different  taxes  or  agree 
with  others  on  Joint  use.  On  the  expenditure 


side,  the  multitude  of  governments  might 
divide  the  task  of  public  services  by  allocat- 
ing them  among  each  other,  with  every  unit 
being  responsible  for  whatever  programs  seem 
most  suitable  for  it.  Such  a  system  of  locat- 
ing taxes  and  public  programs  In  specific 
units  of  government  Is  In  use  In  many  for- 
eign lands  and  was  followed,  by  and  large.  In 
the  United  States  untU  Just  a  few  decades 
ago. 

Not  so  now.  To  our  foreign  observer's  eye 
the  present  overlapping  of  hundreds  of  taxes 
will  seem  to  Impose  an  unnecessarj-  and  ex- 
cessive burden  on  the  taxpayers.  He  may  hold 
the  parallelism,  duplication  or  conflict  among 
a  myriad  of  expenditure  programs,  run  simul- 
taneously by  numerous  agencies  which  com- 
pete against  each  other  In  fierce  campaigns 
of  violent  noncoordlnatlon,  to  be  a  state  of 
confusion,  disorder  and  disarray.  And  he  Is 
likely  to  regard  the  hundreds  of  intricate  de- 
vices by  which  one  level  of  government  pre- 
tends to  aid,  but  actually  alms  and  manages 
to  control,  others  as  chaos. 

Our  observer  may  then  conclude,  possibly 
with  regret,  that  until  such  time  as  some- 
body Is  able  to  relate  administrative  and  po- 
litical organization  to  policy  purpose.  Input 
to  output  In  public  programs  and  public  In- 
vestment to  return,  the  present  chaos  will 
have  to  serve  the  American  people  as  best  It 
can.  In  lieu  of  a  federal  fiscal  system.  We  are 
gathered  here  this  morning  to  consider,  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  federal  fiscal  system — or  what- 
ever goes  for  It— with  partlcxalar  attention  to 
Intergovernmental  relations. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  have  never  been  able 
to  agree  on  a  division  of  the  revenue  sources 
or  on  their  respective  proper  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity under  the  federal  constitution,  nor  on 
methods  by  which  financial  or  technical  aid 


'Using  1902  and  1966  as  the  earliest  and 
latest  years  respectively  for  which  compre- 
hensive fiscal  data  are  presently  available 
from   the  US.  Bureau  of   the  Census. 


should  be  extended  from  one  level  of  govern- 
ment to  the  other.  In  fact  there  have  never 
been  negotiations  and  very  rarely  has  there 
even  been  consultation.  Most  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  an  emergency,  real  or 
pretended,  and  all  of  It  has  been  unilateral 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government 

Of  cotirse.  the  rapid  expansion  of  govern- 
ment— ioui  times  faster  than  the  economy 
that  supports  it — has  inevitably  caused  much 
stress  and  strain,  none  the  least  because  not 
all  segments  of  society  nor  levels  of  govern- 
ment participated  in  It  equally.  Some  groups 
received  a  larger  slice  of  the  benefits  while 
others  were  made  to  bear  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost.  What  conoerns  us  here  most  the 
various  levels  of  government  did  not  grow 
at  the  same  rate. 

Most  of  UB  have  long  heard  about  the  great 
potency  of  the  federal  tax  mechanism  and 
the  Incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  the  state* 
to  boost  their  resources.  It  comes  therefore 
ae  a  surprtee  to  find  that  between  1902  and 
1966  state  revenues  (excluding  federal  aid  i 
multlpUed  235  times,  federal  revenues  only 
216  times.  However,  the  revenues  of  local 
governments  meanwhile  multlpUed  only  46 
times.  So,  If  we  combine  state  and  local  rev- 
enues, we  find  that  they  multlpUed  81  times 
which  Is  lees  than  half  as  much  as  the  216 
fold  rise  In  federal  receipt*.  This  seems  to 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  state-locai  rev- 
enues are  leee  elastic  than  federal. 

But,  as  80  often,  the  averages  teni  to  'wash 
out  or  hide  significant  trends.  For  example, 
federal  revenues  have  grown  at  a  facter  rate 
than  state- local  only  during  shooting  wars — 
In  World  Wars  I  and  XI  and  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  That  totals  about  11  years  out 
of  54.  Between  1902  and  1916  3920  and  1940 
and  after  1945  (except  for  1950  to  1952)  state 
and  local  tax  receipts  Increased  more  rapidly 
than  federal. 


TABLE  {.-GROWTH  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  REVENUES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1902-66.  BY  LEVEL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT, IN  WARTIME  AND  DURING  PEACE  PERIODS 

llBcrMse  (-f-)  or  decrease  (-),  in  percent] 


1916-20 


1940-45 


1  War  periods: 

Federal  Government +6*0                                            -(-6/1 

State-local  governments -(-33  +^0 

2  Peace  periods:  1902-16                     1920-40                      1945-66 

Federal  Government +53                           —5                            +161 

Stale- local  governments +188                           +1/0                           +SOJ 

Gross  national  product +115                         +9                            +ZZ8 

Sourte-  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Historical  Statistics  on  Governmental  Finances  and  Employment,"  1964;  "Governmental  Fmances 
in  l%S-66."  1%7  Estimates  for  intermediate  vears  for  wtiich  census  data  are  not  available,  based  on  reports  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  computations  of  the  Tax  Institute  of  America. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  federal  reve-  were  channeled  through  state  and  local  gov- 

nues   have   risen   161%,  state-local  revenues  ernments.  Federal  aid  payments  have  multl- 

( from  their  own  sources)  504%.  piled   2000  times  since   1902.  20  times  since 

The   steep   rise   In   state-local   revenues   Is  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  their  year  to 

due    largely    to    the    steadv    rounds    of    tax  year  growth  Is  stiU  continuing  at  comparable 

boosts— new  taxes  and  Increased  rates  of  old  rates.    Speaking    to    the    state    governors    on 

taxes— which    have    characterized    the    past  March  38,  1967,  the  President  suggested  that 

20  years    Action  at   1967  legislative  sessions  federal  grants  to  the  states  might  quadruple 

indicates  that  the  trend  continues  undimln-  in    the    next   five    years.   I.e..   soar   from   »16 

Ished  billion  In  F.T.    1967  to  »60  billion   by   1972. 

Significant  federal  tax  Increases  were  To  meet  demands  by  special  Interest  groups 
rarely  enacted  except  during  wartime  or  for  and  state  and  local  officials  an  increase  of 
war  purposes.'  It  Is  a  fair  assumption  that  that  magnitude  would  be  required. 
Congress  would  not  have  approved  and  the  Federal  funds  are  now  channeled  through 
American  people  would  not  have  tolerated  state  and  local  governments  to  the  tune  of 
In  peacetime  a  boost  to  the  exorbitant  over  $17  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
heights  to  which  federal  tax  rates  were  lifted  (1968)  by  well  over  400  minutely  specified 
during  World  War  II.  After  the  war.  the  authorizations  which  cover  virtually  every 
Armed  Forces  were  qulcklv  disbanded  but  Important  state-local  activity  They  have  be- 
federal  Income  tax  rates  w'ere  only  slightly  come  the  governing  factor  not  only  In  inter- 
cut. The  resulting  fiscal  leeway  was  used  to  governmental  relations  but  in  the  determlna- 
expand  domestic  programs,  many  of  which  tlon  of  the  range  and  nature  of  domestic 
public   services   in   the   United   States    Many 

.  Tax  boost*  during  the  1930's  are  an  Im-  o'  ^he  public  services  they  finance  might  not 

porta^t  exception  to'that  rule   They  helped  have  been  provided,  at  least  ^"^  their  pr«^nt 

to  aggravate  and  prolong  the  great  depres-  form.  If  they  had  not  been  established  and 

g,on  ^ere  not  partially  paid  for  by  the  national 
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government.  This  method  of  attachlng^  tight 
strings  to  federal  funds  distributed  to  state 
and  local  governments  has,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  converted  our  federal  system  of 
government  Into  a  unitary,  chaln-ofrcom- 
mand,  system. 

One  reason  frequently  cited  to  provs  the 
need  for  expansion  In  federal  aid  Is  the  dls- 
crepyancy  In  Income  level  among  the  states. 
For  example,  per-caplta  Income  In  New  York 
totals  $3497,  In  Mississippi  $1777,  a  differ- 
ence of  $1720.  But  the  equalizing  effect  of 
federal  aid  Is  quite  small.  All  federal  aid  in 
1966  amounted  to  $51.29  per  capita  In  New 
York,  $87.02  In  Mississippi.  The  dlffereece  In 
aid — $35.73 — equals  only  2%  of  the  difference 
In  per-caplta  Income.  Federal  taxes  exert 
a  far  greater  Impact.  The  Incidence  of  fed- 
eral revenues  may  be  estimated  at  *1002 
per  capita  In  New  York,  at  $317  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  difference  of  $685  Is  19  times 
greater  than  the  difference  In  federal  aid 
and  equals  40%  of  the  difference  Inl  per- 
cAplta  Income.  : 

Failure  of  the  states  to  expand  their  serv- 
ices In  response  to  population  growth  and 
resulting  needs  is  the  moet  frequently:  used 
Justification  for  federal  aid.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  during  the  twentieth  century  (1902  to 
1966)  while  personal  consumption  multi- 
plied 29  times,  state  and  local  government 
exp>endltures  (excluding  federal  aid)  naultl- 
pUed  75  times  (In  current  dollars).  Thl» sug- 
gests no  lag  on  the  part  of  state-local  gov- 
errunents,  to  say  the  least.' 

Nor  do  most  other  economic  arguments  for 
the  expansion  of  federal  aid  seem  to  stand 
critical  examination.  Even  the  advocates  of 
enlarged  aid  do  not  appear  to  believe  that 
the  states  are  truly  on  their  &nanclal  fopes. 
If  they  did,  why  would  the  proponents  In- 
sert matching  formulas  and  rewards  fcff  tax 
effort  Into  the  federal  aid  statutes? 

Axe  state  constitutions  too  old,  too  re- 
strictive and  too  hard  to  change?  The  aver- 
age state  constitution  1b  less  than  half  as  old 
as  the  federal  (87  years  vs.  180).  That  Btate 
constitutional  restrictions  are  not  very  effec- 
tive Is  proven  by  the  6-fold  rise  In  state- 
local  tax  receipts  and  outstanding  debtilnce 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Also,  state  consti- 
tutions are  far  more  easily  amended  than 
the  federal  constitution.  One  hundred  «lxty 
amendments  have  been  proposed  td:  the 
average  state  constitution  of  whlck  89 
(=56%)  were  adopted.  Out  of  over  4500 
amendments  proposed  to  the  federal  consti- 
tution only  23   made   the  grade    (=0.06%). 

One  reason  for  enlarging  federal  aid,  ilted 
more  often  than  any  other,  appears  to  be 
well  substantiated:  tax  receipts  rise  faster 
at  the  federal  level  than  at  state-local  levels. 
If  tax  rates  are  held  constant.  This  means 
that  federal  expenditures  can  be  steeply  In- 
creased by  holding  federal  tax  rates  steady  or 
cutting  them  less  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  That  Is  certainly  far  less  of  a  po- 
litical risk  than  to  stand  up  for  tax  boosts 
■which  officeholders  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  must  do  If  they  Intend  to  push  ex- 
penditures up  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  na- 
tural growth  In  tax  collections.  Local  projects 
seem  to  come  for  free,  or  for  50  cents  or 
25  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  they  can  be  wholly 
or  partially  financed  from  federal  tax  re- 
ceipts without  a  rate  boost  at  any  level. 

But  the  "built-in"  rise  In  federal  tax  col- 
lections has  not  kept  pace  with  the  "built- 
in"  push  for  enlarged  federal  expenditures. 
This  resulted  In  a  $84  billion  increase  In  the 
national  debt  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
which  suggests  that  at  least  part  of  the  si- 
multaneous Increase  In  federal  aid  by  $16  bil- 
lion c^me  not  from  growth  In  revenues  but 
was  left  unpaid  and  charged  to  the  future. 


'  All  governmental  expenditures  for  do- 
mestic purposes  equalled  10'"  of  personal 
consumption  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  26%  in  the  early  l950's,  and  reached 
36%  In  the  19608. 


Another  share  of  the  money  was  obtained 
by  a  sharp  relative  cutback  in  outlays  for 
national  security.  National  defense  and  In- 
ternational relations  accounted  for  85%  of 
all  federal  expenditures  at  the  height  of 
World  War  II  In  1944.  for  67%  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  conflict  In  1962,  for  56%  In  1966 
and  for  45%  In  1966.« 

This  comparison  can  be  brought  up-to- 
date  by  the  use  of  the  national  Income  ac- 
counts which  are  more  current  than  Census 
Bureau  statistics. 

According  to  national  Income  accounts,  the 
federal  government  spent  for  defense  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $74  billion  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed)  In  the  third  quarter  of  1967.  TTiat 
amounted  to  44%  of  all  federal  expenditures. 
Ten  years  earlier.  In  1957,  defense  accounted 
for  56%  of  federal  spending,  and  in  1952  for 
64%.  Over  the  past  ten  years  (1957  to  1967) 
total  federal  spending  Increased  $87  billion; 
$30  billion  of  this  went  to  defense,  $57  bil- 
lion to  other  purposes  Including  an  $11  bil- 
lion boost  In  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments.'  Federal  expenditures  for  de- 
fense Increased  64%  between  1957  and  1967, 
for  domestic  service  186%.' 

It  seems  then  that  the  most  widely  used 

Justification     for    expanded     federal     aid 

availability  of  funds  from  Increased  federal 
tax  collections — Is  Inadequate.  The  growth 
In  federal  expenditures  exceeded  the  added 
revenues  and  a  material  share  had  to  be 
debt-flnanced;  another  share  was  derived 
from  a  relative  cutback  In  national  security. 

The  political  attractiveness  of  federal  aid 
Is  obvious:  It  makes  It  possible  for  officehold- 
ers and  office  seekers  at  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  to  sponsor  large  expenditure 
boosts  without  having  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  higher  taxes.  The  few  who  advocate 
offsetting  federal  tax  boosts  usually  aim  them 
at  vote-weak  minorities. 

Another  and  potent  reason  for  pushing 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  federal  level  lies 
In  the  nature  of  our  tax  structure:  the  Im- 
pact of  federal  taxes  Is  progressive  while 
most  state- local  taxes  are  proportional  or 
regressive.  Therefore,  those  who  regard  gov- 
ernment largely  as  a  vast  machine  for  the 
redistribution  of  Income,  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive to  the  less  productive  segments  of 
society,  show  a  strong  preference  for  greater 
reliance  on  federal  taxation. 

Federal  aid  U  widely  popular  and  expand- 
ing because  It  enables  public  officials  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  facing  their  constitu- 
ents with  a  bill  for  services  rendered,  and  to 
convince  them  that  much  of  the  cost  of 
public  programs  and  benefits  can  be  shifted 
to  "others,"  If  financed  at  the  federal  level. 
The  trend  Is  therefore  likely  to  continue. 

Greater  use  of  the  federal  tax  machinery 
could  be  provided  by  simpler  methods  than 
the  present  multitude  of  categorical  grant 
programs.   Some  of  those  alternatives  such 


«  Expenditures  for  National  Security  (mili- 
tary. International  relations  and  space 
research  and  technology)   equalled: 


As  a  percentage  ol 
-.     ,  *'  >  percentage  o(    all  governmental 

Fiscal  years       national  income         expenditures 

(Feoeral,  State, 
local) 


1944. 
1952. 
1955. 
1966. 


51 
17 
U 
U 


82 
M 
39 
21 


Source:  Fiscal  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  (see 

table  I).  National  Income  from  Department  of  Commerce 
Survey  ot  Current  Business. 

'  National  Income  account  data  from : 
Economic  Indicators.  October  1967  and  1967 
Supplement. 

'  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 
1968,  Table  21. 


as  revenue  sharing,  block  grants,  tax  credita 
and  reallocation  of  tax  sources  will  be  cov- 
ered  by  subsequent  panels  and  need  not  be 
dealt  with  here  In  detail.  But  the  principle 
needs   to  be  discussed. 

Most  state  governments  now  share  some 
of  their  collections  from  sales.  Income,  Uq. 
uor.  motor  vehicle  and  other  taxes  with 
local  governments  or  distribute  block  grant* 
In  several  countries  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  Canada,  India,  etc..  the  central 
government  allocates  some  of  its  tax  re- 
ceipts to  state,  provincial,  or  county  gov- 
ernments on  a  broad  or  unrestricted  basis. 

The  United  States  government,  however, 
allows  state  and  local  governments  no  funda 
which  they  can  apply  at  their  discretion.  AH 
aid  Is  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  and  Its 
use  closely  supervised.  In  April  1964,  239  sep- 
arate authorizations  for  categorical  aids  were 
counted.  By  January  1965  their  number  had 
Jumped  to  283,  and  by  January  1966  to  399. 
When  classified  by  type  of  aid  there  were  479 
separate  authorizations  of  federal  aid  In  Jan- 
uary 1966.'  Several  dozens  have  since  been 
added  by  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

All  of  those  grants  are  earmarked  for  spe- 
cific purposes  with  minute  prescription  of  the 
programs  for  which  they  and  required  state- 
local  matching  funds  are  to  be  spent.  They 
cover  most  activities  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  are  tightly  controlled  by  fed- 
eral administrative  officials. 

If  the  reasons  for  federal  aid  were  merely 
fiscal — such  as  Inadequate  tax  capacity  ot 
state-local  governments,  superior  federal  rev- 
enue raising  power,  more  desirable  federal 
tax  structure — a  purely  fiscal  aid  program 
would  be  the  logical  answer.  But  projKisala 
for  revenue  sharing,  block  grants,  or  Income 
tax  credits  for  state-local  taxes  and  educa- 
tional expenditures  and  donations  have  run 
Into  stiff  opposition  from  the  federal  de- 
partments concerned,  from  functional  Inter- 
est organizations  and  related  groups.  Why 
are  they  opposed  to  letting  state  and  local 
governments  have  greater  decision-making 
power  over  public  services?  Because  they 
want  to  concentrate  that  power  increasingly 
at  the  federal  level  where  they  believe  they 
are  In  a  better  position  to  control  the  range, 
nature  and  content  of  the  programs.  They  are 
probably  correct:  many  of  the  programs  now 
administered  by  state-local  governments  un- 
der federal  rules  and  supervision  would  not 
be  provided  throughout  the  country  In  their 
present  form  if  state  and  local  legislative 
bodies,  executives — or  the  communities 
themselves  In  direct  votes — were  free  to  de- 
cide what  services  they  want  and  how. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  against  leaving 
state-local  officials  free  to  decide  the  use  of 
federally-collected  monies.  Some  of  the  funds 
might  be  squandered  or  misused.  This  raises 
the  question  of  Just  how  efficiently  the  funds 
are  being  spent  In  categorical  federally-con- 
trolled programs. 

Some  of  the  grants  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished desirable  ends  and  have  done  much 
good.  But  some  of  the  major  aid  programs — 
In  education,  urban  renewal  and  welfare,  for 
example — have  been  failures  which  would 
not  have  occurred,  at  least  not  on  such  a 
scale.  If  state-local  governments  had  been 
left  free  to  act  on  their  own. 

Congress  approved  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  because  It 
was  concerned  over  the  educational  lag  of 
one  to  four  years  among  millions  of  children 
from  poor  backgrounds.  Now  that  two  years 
have  gone  by.  that  a  few  billion  dollars  have 
been  spent,  and  that  at  least  two  dozen 
studies  have  been  undertaken  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  Title  I,  disillusionment  Is  be- 


'I.  M.  Labovltz,  Number  of  Authorizations 
for  Federal  Assistance  to  State  and  Local 
Governments  under  Laws  in  Force  at  Se- 
lected Dafs  during  1964-1966.  The  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Sersrice. 
Washington.  D.C,   (proc.)   July  1966. 
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alnnlng  to  set  In:  all  of  the  studies  show 
fi^fthe  children  participating  In  the  pro- 
grams made  no  more  progress  In  academic 
Kvement-s,  I.e..  In  the  3R'8.  etc..  than 
^er  children,  and  that  the  gap  between 
them  and  the  national  norm  Is  as  great  after 
the  compensatory  program  as  It  was  before. 
If  not  wider. 

urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance  had 
h«.en  held  out  to  be  the  answer  and  solution 
^central  city  decay.  It  has  ««cted  many 
beaming  new  structures.  But  In  alinost  20 
S^the  program  has  destroyed  3  or  4  times 
as  many  dwellings  as  It  constructed,  and  most 
"Those  built  are  beyond  the  range  of  the 
famines  it  drove  out.  The  cities  which  re- 
ceived the  largest  federal  grants  and  boasted 
of  having  model  programs,  such  as  New 
Haven  and  Detroit,  experienced  some  of  the 
^rsi  riots.  As  in  other  areas,  disillusionment 
came  late— but  it  has  not  prevented  demands 
for  a  muUpUcatlon  of  federal  funds  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Welfare  and  social  security  programs  were 
promised,  when  first  enacted  over  30  years 
aeo  to  help  reduce  crime.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Illegitimacy,  family  breakup  and 
dozens  of  other  social  Ills.  Coverage  has  since 
vastly  expanded  and  several  amendments 
were  enacted  by  Congress  In  the  ISSO's  arid 
1960's  on  the  promise  that  they  would  help 
reduce  welfare  rolls.  But  over  the  past  10 
years  while  the  number  of  children  under 
18  increased  21%.  the  number  of  recipients 
of  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
more  than  doubled.  Simultaneously  the 
rates  of  crime,  delinquency.  Illegitimacy  and 
all  the  other  social  Ills  have  been  soaring- 
more  or  less  parallel  with  the  federal  spend- 
ing, intended  to  reduce  them. 

Whether  state  and  local  governments 
would  have  done  better  had  they  been  al- 
lowed to  follow  their  own  Judgment  Instead 
of  carrying  out  federal  mandates  Is  a  moot 
question  on  which  opinions  differ.  The  re- 
sults so  far  suggest  that  they  hardly  could 
have  done  worse. 

But  the  crucial  Issue  Is  not  whether  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  categorical  federal 
grant  authorizations  and  supervision  from 
Washington  are  more  efficient  than  those 
under  purely  local  auspices. 

The  basic  Issue  in  federal  aid  policy  Is  one 
of  political  philosophy:  Should  local  public 
services  be  provided  according  to  national 
decUlons— by  the  Congress  and  by  federal 
administrators— or  by  the  Judgment  of  the 
citizens  of  states  and  communities  which 
may.  and  usually  do,  differ  widely  In  their 
concepU  on  how  to  deal  with  their  problems. 
Should  governmental  power  be  widely  dis- 
persed—as the  Founders  of  the  Republic 
clearly  Intended— or  should  It  be  Increas- 
ingly concentrated  In  the  naUonal  govern- 
ment? 

Some  observers  feel  that  in  this  day  and 
age,  with  the  speed  of  travel  and  communi- 
cations, with  the  close  Integration  of  the 
economies  of  the  several  states  Into  the  na- 
tional economy,  uniformity  of  services  Is  es- 
sential. They  believe  that  a  federal  system  of 
states  and  communities  each  running  lu  own 
affairs  Independently  Is  hopelessly  out  of 
dale  and  that  IocaI  preferences  must  yield 
to  national  requirements  and  direction. 

Others  are  no  less  convinced  that  at  a  time 
when  weapons  systems,  space  exploration, 
and  relations  with  over  100  foreign  countries 
have  become  Immensely  Intricate,  and  mat- 
ters of  naUonal  survival,  our  highest  national 
officials  should  be  left  free  to  concentrate  on 
those  questions  which  only  they  can  decide. 
For  some  years,  however,  the  President  and 
members  of  Congress  have  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  the  consideration  of  local  pub- 
lic services.  A  succession  of  grave  crises  In 
our  foreign  affairs,  and  ominous  develop- 
ments which  were  unplanned  and  unin- 
tended as  well  as  a  decline  In  America's 
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status  In  the  world  may  be  attributed  to  In- 
adequate time  and  attention  given  to  such 
problems. 

The  main  weakness  In  our  fiscal  arrange- 
ments—they can  be  called  neither  federal 
nor  a  system— Is  the  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  which  top  national  officials  must  give 
to  hundreds  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
the  services  thev  are  to  provide.  The  over- 
riding urgency  of  national  security,  interna- 
tional affairs  and  space  technology  calls  for 
a  division  of  labor,  with  consideration  and 
decision  over  domestic  public  services  left 
to  other,  nonfederal,  officials.  This,  aside  from 
the  Intangible  value  of  local  autonomy,  calls 
for  drastic  changes  in  our  Intergovernmental 
fiscal  affairs. 

History  has  proven  that  freedom  is  indivis- 
ible, and  that  where  home  rule  withers  and 
a  central  government  assumes  all  powers.  In- 
dividual freedom  diminishes.  Responsible 
free  government  requires  that  authority  over 
programs  be  tied  to  the  responsibility  of 
facing  the  citizens  with  the  bill  for  the  serv- 
ices, that  the  pleasure  of  spending  public 
monies  be  related  to  the  pain  of  raising  them. 
This  can  best  be  provided  by  relative  in- 
dependence of  governmental  units  from  each 
other.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, federal  income  tax  credits  for  state 
and  locAl  taxes  can  provide  an  answer.  General 
grants,  block  grants,  revenue  sharing,  surtax 
rates  (piggybacking)  and  other  tjT>es  of  tax 
credits  are  additional  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States  in 
December  1948  Roecoe  Drummond  after  dis- 
cussing apparent  trends  concluded : 

"The  issue  has  been  foreclosed  by  events. 
The  federal  system  no  longer  exists.  The 
trend  toward  centralized  federal  government 
Is  overwhelming.  Inevitable,  irreversible,  and 
to  a  degree.  Irresponsible.  It  Is  a  part  of 
American  life." 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  past  la 
years  would  contradict  Mr.  Drummond  s 
statement.  Whether  the  trend  is  truly  irre- 
versible, win  largely  be  determined  by  future 
developments  In  federal  aid. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ,,_... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  90th  Congress  compiled  a  good  rec- 
ord during  its  first  year  of  existence. 

It  was  constructive  and  productive — 
and,  very  importantly,  it  was  responsi- 
ble. 

First  of  all.  the  Congress  deserves  a 
vote  of  taxpayer  thanks  for  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending  this  fiscal  year  by  $4.1 
billion  in  an  attack  on  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates.  The  Johnson-Hum- 
phrev  administration  stUl  will  incur  a 
huge  deficit,  now  estimated  at  S19.8  bil- 
lion but  without  a  Republican-led  cam- 
paign to  force  spending  cuts  it  would 
have  been  far  worse. 

Congress  refused  to  go  along  with 
President  John.son's  plans  to  Increase  in- 
come tax  bills  by  10  percent.  That  was  a 
wise  decision.  Not  only  are  the  Ameri- 
can people  already  heavily  burdened  with 
taxes,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
a  Federal  income  tax  increase  at  this 
time  might  damage  the  economy. 


The  90th  Congress  passed  some  good 
legislation.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
together  launched  a  massive,  regional 
attack  on  air  pollution,  laid  the  ground- 
work through  House  action  for  a  na- 
tionwide war  on  crime,  revamped  and 
extended  the  Teacher  Corps,  greatly  im- 
proved Federal  and  Sial€  meat  inspec- 
tion, acted  in  the  House  to  give  more  re- 
sponsibility and  control  to  the  States  in 
using  Federal  school  aid.  passed  a  Com- 
prehensive Health  Ac;  allowing  States 
and  local  communities  to  use  Federal 
funds  in  line  with  their  own  priorities 
to  fight  rats,  communicable  diseases,  and 
drug  addiction,  increased  social  secunty 
benefits,  sought  to  improve  the  operation 
of  medicare,  tightened  up  on  medicaid, 
and  revised  the  welfare  laws  to  put  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  to  work. 

Where  legislation  was  clearly  in  the 
national  interest,  Republicans  joined 
hands  with  Democrats  to  pass  it.  House 
Republicans  succeeded  in  giving  some 
programs  new  direction.  We  fought 
what  we  thought  was  bad  for  the  coun- 

tr>'.  ._    , 

Republicans  represented  a  imifled 
force  m  the  House.  In  the  24  instances 
where  House  Republican  policy  stands 
were  put  to  the  test  on  a  roUcaii  vote 
96  percent  of  the  RepubUcan  Members 
present  and  voting  supported  the  party 
policy  position.  On  these  24  roUcalls.  the 
GOP  position  prevailed  18  times. 

The  Democratic  majority  was  so  di- 
vided in  the  House  this  year  that  I  am 
not  surprised  the  President  again  is  call- 
ing for  a  rubberstamp-sized  majority  for 
his  party  in  the  Congress. 

There  were,  of  course,  areas  where 
Congress  fell  short.  The  President  should 
have  proposed  and  Congress  should  have 
approved  a  measure  to  Lmprove  our  han- 
dling of  national  emergency  strikes. 
Strong  anticrime  legislation,  as  beefed 
up  bv  House  Republicans,  should  have 
been  "written  into  law  this  year.  Election 
reform  and  congressional  reform  bUls 
pushed  by  Republicans  should  have  been 
passed  but  were  sidetracked  by  House 
Democratic  leaders.  This  should  have 
been  a  reform  Congress. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  90th  Congress 
did  a  good  job. 


COMMENDATION  TO  ST.AFF  AND 
HOUSE  PERSONTsEL 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\-ise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^.     ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  session  I  am  sure  the  member- 
ship will  permit  me  speak  for  everyone 
in  thanking  all  the  Members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  various  committees  here 
in  the  House,  the  page  boys,  the  tele- 
phone boys,  our  police,  and  all  those 
who  take  such  real  Interest  In  this 
House  and  of  tis.  It  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of 
saving.  "Thank  you,"  to  all  of  you  and 
to' wish  you  the  merriest  of  Christmas 
and  a  wonderful  Happy  New  Year. 
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UNDER  SECRETARY  BARR  FINDS 
SURCHARGE  APPROVAL  "CRU- 
CIAL" FOR  HOMEBUrLDINa 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  has 
ofTered  a  sound  and  informative  analysis 
of  the  present  need  for  the  President's 
10-percent  surcharge  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Society  of  American  Regis- 
tered Architects. 

Under  Secretary  Barr  said  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  necessary  fiscal  action 
will  be  taken  is  the  prime  issue  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  policy  and  "the  out- 
come will  be  of  crucial  Importance  for 
residential  and  commercial  construc- 
tion." 

He  finds  that  the  Nation,  depending 
upon  its  fiscal  policy,  is  rapidly  conilng 
dowTi  to  a  choice  of  transition  back  to 
stable  prices  and  moderate  interest  rates, 
or  a  turn  to  restrictive  monetary  policy 
and  a  credit  crunch  that  would  hurt 
hoxising  and  other  construction  most  se- 
verely. He  declared: 

There  la  still  time  to  put  our  finances  In 
good  order  and  to  avoid  sharply  higher  In- 
terest rates  and  restricted  credit  avallsblllty. 
But  there  is  not  an  unlimited  amount  of 
time.  I  remain  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  see  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  and 
take  this  necessary,  If  seemingly  unpopular, 
action  In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary's  remarks 
merit  careful  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  their  views  on  the 
controversial  tax  surcharge.  Under  Sec- 
retary Barr's  speech,  entitled  "The  Fi- 
nancial Environment  for  Architectural 
Design,"  follows: 

The   Pinal  Environment  for   AcRictrtTTTRAL 
Design 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before 
the  1967  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Registered  Architects,  Washing- 
ton.  D.C.,  November  20,   1967) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  on 
the  occasion  of  your  annual  convention.  As  I 
traveled  the  relatively  short  distance  auiroea 
the  Potomac  from  the  Treasury  building,  I 
was  struck  by  the  contrast  of  old  and  new 
and  the  changes  time  has  brought.  To  come 
from  that  ornate  and  dignified  Treasury 
building — more  than  30  years  In  the  con- 
struction— to  today's  modern  and  functional 
surroundings  Is  to  come  quite  a  distance 
from  the  standpoint  of  architecture  and 
construction  technique. 

CertaUUy.  site  selection  waa  simpler  then. 
According  to  the  legend  handed  down 
through  the  years  and  still  preserved  In  our 
Treasury  publications,  the  cornerstone  loca- 
tion for  the  present  Treasury  building  was 
determined  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  In 
characteristically  forthright  fashion.  One 
morning  back  in  1836,  displeased  by  what 
he  felt  waa  undue  delay  In  committee 
action — a  sentiment  later  Presidents  may 
sometimes  have  shared — he  strode  over  from 
the  White  House,  planted  his  cane  Into  the 
ground  near  the  northeast  comer,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  cornerstone  would  be  set 
right  there. 

Later  that  year,  actually  on  July  4.  1836. 
Congress   authorized    the   construction    of   a 


"fireproof  building  of  such  dimensions  as 
may  be  required  for  the  present  and  future 
accommodations"  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. We  may  assume  that  the  Congress 
was  acting  on  sound  architectural  advice  in 
commissioning  a  fireproof  building,  or  was 
It  perhaps  merely  the  lessona  of  bitter  ex- 
perience? The  first  Treasury  building  In 
Washington,  completed  In  1799  and  occupied 
In  1800  by  69  Treasury  employees,  the  full 
7-man  complement  of  the  State  Department, 
and  some  personnel  of  the  Navy  Department, 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  Just  one  year 
later  In  1801.  RebuUt.  the  buUdlng  was  again 
destroyed  by  flre  In  1814  under  circumstances 
to  painful  to  repeat,  but  familiar  to  you,  I 
know.  Once  again,  there  was  a  rebuilding. 
But,  within  two  decades,  the  Treasury  build- 
ing met  a  similar  fate,  being  destroyed  by 
flre  in  the  early  morning  of  March  31,  1833, 
although  this  time  fortunately  not  by  for- 
eign hands.  But  the  circumstances  were 
scarcely  more  pleasant.  Subsequent  Investi- 
gation suggested  strongly  that  the  flre  had 
been  set  to  destroy  certain  papers  which 
would  prove  fraudulent  conduct  by  persons 
engaged  as  Treasury  agents. 

With  this  record  of  misfortune,  the  out- 
look for  the  new  building  could  hardly  have 
been  regarded  as  a  promising  one  in  1836. 
But  perseverance  finally  had  Its  reward  In 
the  form  of  the  present  stately  structure. 
Successive  additions  and  enlargements — In- 
terrupted by  the  Civil  War — were  finally  com- 
pleted by  1869.  After  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century,  the  Treasury  building  became  the 
magniflcent  structure  originally  Intended. 
But  In  the  process,  one  of  the  results  of  site 
selection  and  expansion  was  the  violation  of 
what  some  consider  to  have  been  a  vital  fea- 
ture of  L'Enfant's  master  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral City — to  leave  unobstructed  the  view 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol. 

If  the  Treasury  building's  past  has  lessons 
for  us  even  today  In  the  flelds  of  site  selec- 
tion, flreprooflng,  and  respect  for  an  archi- 
tect's original  vision.  It  certainly  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject  of  construction 
costs  as  well.  This  massive  structure  was 
constructed  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
only  $8  mllUon.  We  need  search  no  further 
for  a  graphic  example  of  the  difference  be- 
tween historical  and  replacement  cost. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  take 
pride  In  our  building's  rich  architectural 
p.^st,  bound  up  so  closely  with  the  history 
of  this  city  and  our  nation  But,  I  came  to 
speak  with  you  this  noon  on  other  matters 
of  more  Immediate  concern  to  us,  and  to  you 
as  well.  I  think  It  can  fairly  be  said  that  suc- 
cess In  your  profession  requires  a  unique 
blend  of  the  creative  and  the  practical.  My 
remarks  today  will  be  directed  more  to  your 
practical  side.  For  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
the  stakes  that  architects  and  the  public 
they  serve  have  In  the  preservation  of  a 
sound  financial  envlrorunent.  free  from 
chronic  Inflationary  strains  and  wide  swings 
In  the  co6t  and  availability  of  credit.  Within 
such  a  sound  financial  environment,  both 
nationally  and  Internationally,  your  efforts 
to  build  and  to  create  are  much  more  likely 
to  receive  the  continuing  financial  suppwrt 
they  deserve.  In  the  absence  of  overall  fi- 
nancial stablUty  and  dependable  sources  of 
finance  your  creative  activities  and  those  of 
many  others  may  feel  the  blight  of  a  hard 
financial  reality. 

Certainly,  the  architectural  profession  has 
special  reason  for  concern  about  the  financial 
conditions  that  affect  commerlcal  and  resi- 
dential construction.  One  possibility  Is  that 
expensive  financing  may  lead  developers 
and  builders  to  "economize"  on  architectural 
design.  At  best,  the  result  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  an  existing  and  satisfactory  design 
but  no  progress.  And.  at  the  worst,  our  urban 
landscape  would  feature  more  ghastly  ex- 
amples of  "do-it-yourself"  architecture. 

If  expensive  financing  of  residential  and 
commercial  construction  Bomettmee  takes  its 


toll  in  the  form  of  false  economy,  an  even 
more  serious  consequence  of  tight  money 
may  be  the  temporary  unavailability  of  fi- 
nancing on  almost  any  terms.  This  can  lead 
to  i>erlods  of  an  Inadequate  volume  of  con- 
struction which  may  then  be  followed  by 
bursts  of  overhasty  construction,  riding  the 
tide  of  speculation  and  easy  credit.  Depend- 
able and  regular  flows  of  credit  and  a  build- 
ing expansion  closely  geared  to  developing 
commercial  and  private  needs  can  avoid  the 
waste  and  inefficiencies  Inherent  In  a  "stop- 
go"  approach  to  construction. 

Yet.  I  think  It  Is  perfectly  clear  to  all  of 
us  that  there  are  no  panaceas  In  this  area. 
Our  Institutional  framework  for  the  financ- 
ing of  construction  Is  basically  sound  and 
Improvements  and  refinements  are  con- 
stantly being  sought,  both  within  and  with- 
out government.  But  a  steady  flow  of  finance 
Into  construction  Is  going  to  be  possible  only 
in  a  balanced  economic  and  financial  envi- 
ronment. When  total  demands  for  finance 
far  outpace  the  volume  of  privately  gener- 
ated savings  In  a  full  employment  economy, 
rising  Interest  rates  and  credit  Imbalances 
are  the  more  or  less  Inevitable  consequence. 

And.  all  too  frequently  In  the  past,  periods 
of  heavy  pressure  In  the  financial  markets 
have  been  followed  by  periods  of  retrench- 
ment and  slack  business  activity.  An  ade- 
quate and  dependable  flow  of  funds  Into 
construction  and  other  sectors  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  moderation  and  balance  in 
the  economy  generally. 

There  really  are  two  Interrelated  features 
of  the  adequacy  of  financing  for  construction 
activity.  One  Is  longer-run  In  nature  and 
concerns  the  terms  on  which  long-term  debt 
financing  will  be  available  over,  say,  the  next 
quarter  century.  This  Is  a  complex  problem, 
and  I  win  content  myself  today  simply  with 
raising  what  seem  to  be  some  of  the  key 
questions.  The  second  part  of  the  problem  Is 
the  avoidance  of  sharp  and  disruptive  con- 
tractions and  expansions  In  the  short-term 
availability  of  financing  In  the  construction 
field.  Last  year's  experience  should  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  overloaded  financial 
markets  and  sharply  rising  interest  rates  can 
deal  the  construction  Industry  some  sharp 
blows.  In  this  year's  situation,  with  con- 
struction activity  making  a  strong  recovery, 
the  clear  need  Is  for  more  fiscal  restraint  to 
prevent  a  return  to  last  year's  conditions. 
As  I  will  argue  more  fully  In  a  few  minutes, 
a  tax  Increase  and  reductions  In  government 
expenditures  now  can  fend  off  the  threat  of 
another  "credit  crunch"  and  Insure  continu- 
ing expansion  In  the  construction  field. 
Whether  that  necessary  fiscal  action  will  be 
taken  Is  the  prime  Issue  of  economic  and 
financial  policy.  The  outcome  will  be  of  cru- 
cial Importance  for  residential  and  commer- 
cial construction. 

Before  I  comment  In  more  detail  on  the 
Immediate  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  let  me 
raise  Just  a  few  questions  concerning  the 
longer-run  outlook  for  construction  financ- 
ing, and  debt  financing  In  general. 

By  Its  nature.  Investment  In  land  and 
building  Is  Inherently  a  type  of  capital  In- 
vestment that  rests  in  large  part  up>on  debt 
financing — and  relatively  long-term  debt  fi- 
nancing at  that  Therefore,  those  who  are 
concerned  with  construction  activity  are  in- 
evitably concerned  with  the  future  develop- 
ments that  will  be  Influencing  the  cost  and 
availability  of  long-term  debt  financing. 

Many  In  the  financial  community  contend 
that  there  Is  a  fundamental  movement  away 
from  fixed-return  Investments  toward  In- 
vestments which  provide  some  opportunity  to 
share  In  equity  profits.  They  cite  such  de- 
velopments as: 

The  Increasing  popularity  In  recent  years 
of  convertible  debentures; 

The  decreasing  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  In 
the  portfolios  of  such  major  Institutional 
Investors  as  pension  funds  and  Insurance 
companies; 
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The  movement  toward  variable  rate  an- 

""prol^Mals  for  increased  use  of  variable  rate 

""irui^^'easy  to  assess  the  full  UnpUcations 
of  these  developments  or  even  whether  some 
of   them    are    necessarily    of    much    lasting 
slsnlflcance.  It  Is  true  that  over  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half,  there  has  been  some  appar- 
ent   shift    m    investor    preferences    toward 
enultles  This  Is  reflected  In  a  rising  Interest 
!7eid    on    high-grade    corporate    bonds    and 
declining  dividend  yields  on  common  stocks. 
In  1950  the  interest  yield  on  outstanding 
hiah-erade  corporate  bonds   (Moody's  AAA) 
lis  about  2^8    percent   while   the   dividend 
yield  on  500  common  stocks    (Standard  & 
Poor's  Index)   was  about  6>4   percent.  Since 
then    that   relationship   has   almost  exactly 
revereed  Itself.  By  the  late  IwSO's,  rising  bond 
yields  and  falUng  dividend  yields  on  stocks 
brought   these   two   rates    Into   approximate 
eouallty    The  decline   In  dividend  yields  on 
common  stocks   has   continued— with   some 
InterrupUons— and   averages   near  3   percent 
at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  hlgh- 
(trade  bond  yields  have  accelerated  their  rise, 
particularly  smce  1966.  and  the  average  yield 
on  outstanding  Issues  Is  near   Si*    percent, 
with   yields    on    top    quality    new    issues    as 
much  as  %  percent  higher. 

Surely,  one  factor  In  the  reversal  of  the 
earlier  relationship  between  bond  and  stock 
yields  has  been  the  alteration  In  Investor  ex- 
pectations. In  the  Immediate  postwar  period, 
memories  of  the  depression  decade  were  still 
fresh  and  the  longer-term  business  ouUook 
was  uncertain.  During  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed, Investors  came  gradually  to  the  view 
that  the  economy  would  be  operating  near 
capacity,  with  only  minor  lapses.  The  fact 
that  the  current  expansion  Is  now  the  longest 
In  our  history  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
that  view.  In  a  prosperous  and  growing 
economy,  many  investors  have  wanted  an 
equity  share  In  that  growth  and  have  driven 
dividend  yields  down  In  the  process. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  development 
of  a  view  that  Inflationary  pressures  were 
likely  to  predominate.  In  the  minds  of  some 
investors,  common  stocks  became  a  "hedge 
against  Infiatlon"  and  some  prospective  In- 
vestors In  bonds  may  even  have  tended  to 
discount  their  nominal  return  for  an  ex- 
pected degree  of  Inflation. 

What  will  the  future  hold  In  terms  of 
the  cost  and  avaUablllty  of  the  long-term 
debt  financing  so  important  to  construction 
as  well  as  other  sectors?  On  the  one  hand. 
It  could  be  argued  that  the  worldwide  need 
for.  and  ability  to  uUllze  capltel,  are  at  the 
moment  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
required  amount  of  savings  can  be  mobilized. 
This  fundamental  capital  scarcity  leads  to 
pressures  on  capital  markets  and  rising  In- 
terest yields.  The  tendency  toward  high  rates 
Is  reinforced  from  the  monetary  side  to  the 
extent  that  more  reliance  Is  placed  on  mone- 
tary policy  than  on  fiscal  policy  to  restrain 
demand  and  contain  Infiatlon.  And.  In  coun- 
Ules  where  Infiatlon  is  chronic.  Investors 
may  demand  and  receive  a  premium,  either 
In  terms  of  an  even  higher  Interest  rate  or 
an  equity  "kicker".  If  they  are  to  provide 
long-term  funds. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  of  these  pressures 
for  higher  Interest  rates  do  exist  But  there 
Is  no  warrant  for  a  fatalistic  atUtude  to- 
ward them.  We  must  work  toward  increasing 
the  rate  of  capital  formation  and  Improving 
capital  markets  throughout  the  world  Par- 
ticularly In  Western  Europe  there  Is  a  need 
for  much  better  capital  markets  to  mobilize 
that  regions  savings  and  enable  it  to  as- 
sume Its  proper  and  historic  role  as  an 
exporter  of  long-term  capital  to  capital- 
scarce  regions. 

Intelligent  financial  management  in  the 
United  States — which  has  so  great  an  Influ- 


ence In  world  economic  affairs — can  facilitate 
greater  progress  along  these  lines  In  other 
countries. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  world  Is  enter- 
ing or  has  entered,  an  era  of  relative  capital 
scarcity  and  that  the  average  of  long-term 
interest  rates  may  edge  still  higher.  But  I 
would  not  be  so  sure.  Certainly  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  factors  operating  In  the  other 
dUectlon  The  United  States  economy  gener- 
ates a  tremendous  volume  of  savings  each 
year  and  channels  them  to  productive  use 
through  an  adaptable  and  efficient  market 
mechanism.  When  we  read  that  this  bond 
Issue  or  that  carries  the  highest  yield  since 
1921.  or  the  Civil  War,  or  some  other  remote 
date,  It  should  remind  us  Just  how  far  from 
accustomed  levels  Interest  rates  are  at  the 
present  time  And  It  Is  worth  recalling  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  this  sharp  rise  In  rates 
has  occurred  wlthm  the  last  two  years  under 
the  pressures  of  a  rapid  defense  buildup,  now 
apparently  reaching  Its  late  stages.  On  the 
longer  view,  which  as  architects  and  builders 
you  are  accustomed  to  take,  the  present  up- 
surge In  long-term  rates  may  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  peak  rather  than  a  plateau. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  cost  of 
long-term  debt  financing  will  soon  return 
to  the  much  lower  levels  characteristic  of 
most  of  our  own  and  Western  European  ex- 
perience in  the  past  century  or  so.  Much  will 
depend  on  how  flexibly  and  how  eflTectively 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  employed  In 
this  and  other  major  countries.  In  both  the 
short  and  long  range,  we  must  avoid  exces- 
sive inflation,  but  do  ed  without  undue  reli- 
ance upon  restrlcUve  credit  policies.  This 
will  require  the  active  use  of  fiscal  policy 
to  help  keep  the  economy  on  a  steady  course 
of  sustainable  growth  and  price  stability. 

That  brings  me  to  the  present  and  to  the 
crucial  issue  facing  us  at  the  present  time. 
Right  now  the  need  is  for  this  country  to 
apply  a  measure  cf  fiscal  restraint— through 
control  of  government  expeudltures  and  en- 
actment of  the  Presidents  tax  proposals— In 
order  to  forestall  excessive  expansion  In  the 
near  future  without  forcing  a  turnaround 
In  Federal  Reserve  moneUry  policy. 

Some  have  questioned  the  ground  for  ex- 
pecting  an   excessive    rate   of   economic   ex- 
pansion. Bemused  by  the  appearance  of   a 
statistic  or  two  reflecting  effects  of  the  Ford 
strike    they  have  Ignored  the  overwhelming 
consensus  of  Informed  economic  and  finan- 
cial    opinion     on     the     economic     outlook. 
Economic  forecatts  are  fallible.  But  the  fol- 
lowing is  fact,  not  forecast.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
our  most  compielienslve  measure  cf  overall 
economic   activity,   Gioss    National   Product, 
has  risen  by  the  following  quarterly  Incre- 
ments this   year:    first  quarter.  #4.2  billion: 
second   quarter,   88.8    billion;    third   quarter. 
$16  1  billion.  Consider  further  that  quarterly 
gains  of  $15  billion  are  at,  or  beyond,  the 
upper  range   of   vhe   increases   the   economy 
can  safely  tolerate;  consider  that  the  actual 
third   quarter   gain   of  $16.1    billion  was   be- 
yond  the   nonlnflatlcnary   range   and   would 
have  been  even  some  $2  billion  higher  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Ford  strike:   and  finally 
consider  that  nearly  half  of  that  third  quar- 
ter GNP  gain  was  Illusory  In  the  sense  of  be- 
ing due  to  sharply  rising  prices.  What  clearer 
signs  could  we  have  cf  the  need  to  ease  off  on 
the     accelerator    and    start     applyUig     the 
brakes? 

In  tenns  of  financial  markets  and  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  the  need  for  prompt  fiscal  action 
Is  equally  clear  and  compelling.  In  fiscal 
1967— the  year  ending  laet  June  30 — net 
Federal  demands  on  the  private  credit  mar- 
kets were  actually  negative.  Net  Federal 
credit  demands  (or  supply  when  negative) 
is  measured  by  the  change  In  outstanding 
Treasury  l.'ssues,  agency  issues,  and  partJcl- 
paUon  certificates,  less  the  Increase  In  the 
holdings  of  these   obUgations  by  the  Gov- 


ernment Investment  Accounts  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserse.  In  fiscal  1967,  there  was  a  net 
Federal  supply  of  funds  of  some  $6  billion  as 
debt  in  private  hands  was  reduced  But  this 
fiscal  year.  In  the  absence  of  tax  and  expen- 
diture action,  there  would  be  a  call  of  as 
much  as  $20  billion  on  private  credit  mar- 
kets in  the  form  of  net  sales  of  all  types  of 
Federal  securities  above  and  beyond  the  nor- 
mal takings  of  the  Government  Investment 
Accounts  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  In  a 
total  credit  market  flow  of  some  $70  to  $75 
billion  there  would  be  a  net  increase  of  pos- 
sibly $25  billion  m  Federal  impact.  This  is 
simply  too  much.  We  know  what  would  hap- 
pen. The  Government  would  get  its  money 
but  some  private  borrowers  would  not.  And, 
If  previous  experience  is  any  guide,  the  con- 
struction sector  would  bear  a  heavy  burden 
m  terms  of  reduced  availability  of  credit. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  expectation  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  pump  out  enough  bank 
credit  to  fill  the  gap  and  tide  us  over,  A 
failure  to  accept  either  fiscal  or  monetary 
restraUit  would  produce  an  unacceptable  de- 
gree of  Infiatlon.  The  choice  of  rapidly  com- 
ing down  to  fiscal  restraint  and  a  transition 
back  to  stable  prices  and  moderate  Interest 
rates,  or  a  turn  to  restrictive  monetary 
policy  and  a  credit  crunch  that  would  hurt 
housing  and  other  construction  most  se- 
verely There  Is  still  tUne  to  put  our  finances 
in  good  order  and  to  avoid  sharply  higher 
interest  rates  and  restricted  credit  avall- 
abUlty.  But  there  is  not  an  unlimited 
amouiit  of  time.  I  remain  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  see  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint and  Uke  this  necessary,  if  seemingly 
unpopular,   action  in   the   national   Interest. 


"TRUTH  IN  LENDING' 
WORKABLE 


IS 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  truth  in 
lending.  One  of  the  big  questions  has 
always  been:  Is  it  really  workable? 

To  some  this  question  is  still  a  perti- 
nent one  even  though  truth-in-lending 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
virtually  certain  of  approval  by  the 
House  next  year. 

For  tills  reason  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  an  excellent  column  on  the 
workability  of  truth  in  lending  written 
bv  columnist  Sylvia  Porter.  She  traces 
Massachusetts'  experience  with  truth  in 
lending  and  finds  that  it  works.  She 
wrote : 

But  It's  possible  that  the  most  significant 
effect  of  the  Massachusetts  law  will  never 
be  measured 

This  is  the  vital  protection  being  offered 
to  the  impoverished,  uneducated  consumer 
who  for  years  has  been  victimized  by  the 
usurious  neighborhood   loan   shark. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this  article  does 
a  verv  effective  job  of  making  the  point 
that  truth  in  lending  is  really  workable. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
as  follows: 

"Truth  in  Lkndino"  Works 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
The  "truth  in  lending"  bill  is  again  being 
pushed  off  to  "next  year."  but  It  seems  al- 
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most  certain  that  In  1968  a  law  finally  will 
get  through  Congress. 

It  Is  time,  therefore,  for  a  look  at  what 
might  be  the  Impact  of  a  federal  law  re- 
quiring lenders  to  Inform  borrowers  of  the 
approximate  annual  finance  charges  on  most 
credit  transactions,  both  In  annual  percent- 
ages and  In  dollars  and  cents. 

The  experience  Massachusetts  has  had  with 
Its  own  state  truth  in  lending  law  offers  some 
clues.  The  details  come  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Massa- 
chuetts  Consumers'  Council. 

1.  Since  the  beginning  of  1967,  retail  sales 
have  risen  3  percent  In  Massachusetts,  a  large 
proportion  Involving  credit,  of  course,  versus 
a  rise  of  only  1  percent  In  all  of  New  England. 
This  rise  has  occurred  despite  a  slower 
growth  of  personal  Income  in  Massachusetts 
compared  with  all  of  New  England, 

2.  Since  December,  1966,  Immediately  after 
the  law  went  Into  effect  In  Massachusetts, 
there  has  been  a  5  percent  rise  In  consumer 
credit  at  commercial  banks  and  a  43  percent 
rise  In  consumer  credit  at  savings  banks. 
In  contrast,  consumer  credit  at  finance  com- 
panies and  consumer  loan  companies  has  re- 
mained the  same  this  year  as  in  1966,  or 
dropped  slightly.  The  explanation.  In  the 
words  of  Dermont  P.  Shea,  executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Consumers"  Coun- 
cil, Is  that  "commercial  and  savings  banks 
are  aggreslvely  competing  for  consumer  credit 
and  advertising  their  rates  In  annual  Interest 
rates  as  well  as  dollar  amounts.  The  finance 
companies  and  consumer  loan  companies 
have  stopped  this  type  of  advertising  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  against  the  lower 
rates  of  the  savings  banks  and  commercial 
banks." 

3.  According  to  testimony  of  one  major 
Massachuetts  retailer  who  does  half  of  his 
business  on  credit,  "we  encountered  no  prob- 
lems of  any  consequence,  either  with  our  rec- 
ord-keeping or  our  customers  as  a  result 
of  this  law  The  law  Is  Informative  for  the 
consumer,  and  fair,  workable  and  helpful  to 
the  businessman.  It  prevents  'tricky'  selling 
of  credit  programs  which  .  .  .  tend  to  cover 
up  the  true  interest  cost  and  deceive  con- 
sumers." 

4.  Also,  according  to  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association,  the  law  did  not 
"hurt  us  In  any  way.  shape  or  manner"  and. 
In  fact.  It  might  "clean  up  the  atmosphere 
In  this  area — particularly  where  loan  shark- 
ing has  hurt  the  ethical  automobile  dealer." 

In  brief,  the  evidence  Is  that  Massachusetts 
consumers  now  are  comparison-shopping  to 
get  the  most  advantageous  deal  In  credit. 
Misleading  credit  advertising  has  been 
virtually  eliminated.  Most  of  the  viciously 
"easy"  money  lenders  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  state. 

But  It's  possible  that  the  most  significant 
effect  of  the  Massachusetts  law  will  never  be 
measured  This  is  the  vital  protection  being 
offered  to  the  lmp>overlshed.  uneducated 
constmier  who  for  years  has  been  victimized 
by  the  usurious  neighborhood  loan  shark. 
In  the  words  of  Malcolm  C.  Webber,  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Cooimlaaion 
Against  Discrimination: 

'I  do  not  believe  it  Is  by  accident  that  na- 
tionally and  locally,  during  the  recent  riots, 
there  was  much  burning  and  looting  of  loan 
companies  and  stores  with  reputations  for 
unscrupulous  business  practices."  \ 


EUROPEANS  SEE  DANGER  IF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DOESNT  IN- 
CREASE TAXES 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thLs  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


I 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  warned  time  and  again  by  high 
Government  officials  that  financial  lead- 
ers of  other  Nations  believe  the  United 
States  must  raise  taxes  and  cut  spending 
if  we  are  to  have  a  responsible  financial 
policy  and  a  sound  dollar. 

These  have  not  been  empty  words  as 
I  will  illustrate  today.  But  first  let  me 
cite  some  examples  of  what  administra- 
tion officials  have  said. 

On  November  16  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  in  a  statement  de- 
clared : 

There  Is  a  general,  widely  held  feeling  In 
financial  circles  here  and  abrosid  that  a  tax 
increase  In  the  United  States  is  an  ecsentlal 
element  of  responsible  financial  pK»llcy  under 
existing  circumstances. 

On  Novemiier  29  Secretary  Fowler,  in 
a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  declared : 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — confidence  In 
the  dollar  and  the  international  monetary 
system  depends  on  the  ability  and  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  to  act 
responsibly.  There  is  a  widely  held  feeling 
in  financial  circles  at  home  and  abroad  that 
a  meaningful  reduction  in  our  budget  deficit 
by  reducing  expenditurea  and  a  tax  Increase 
Is  an  essential  element  of  responsible 
financial  policy. 

And  on  that  same  day,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  said  in  his  statement 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  entire  world  Is  looking  to  the  United 
States  to  see  if  it  has  the  capability,  the  wUl, 
and  the  determination  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain tills  period  of  prosperity  which  is  now 
the  longest  in  our  history.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  strategic  element  In  demonstrating  that 
determination  will  be  otir  success  In  reduc- 
ing the  prospective  deficit  for  1968  and  there- 
after to  more  manageable  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  warnings  are  com- 
ing home  to  roost.  Just  the  other  day. 
for  instance — December  12 — the  mass 
media  canied  stories  from  Brussels 
which  Indicated  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket sees  danger  if  the  United  States  fails 
to  increase  taxes.  Overseas  reports 
showed  that  the  Executive  Commission 
of  the  European  Common  Market  warned 
today  of  "dangers  faced  by  both  Euro- 
pean and  United  States  business  if  Con- 
gress continued  to  balk  at  raising  taxes." 
In  its  latest  quarterly  economic  rep)ort. 
the  commission  was  strongly  critical  of 
the  situation  in  the  United  States.  It 
said: 

A  tighter  hold  appears  to  be  being  kept 
on  monetary  and  credit  policy  than  would  be 
necessary  If  the  emphasis  of  budget  policy 
had  been  placed.  In  good  time,  more  on 
achieving  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  pxay- 
ments  and  maintaining  price  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  European  commen- 
tary cannot  be  disregarded.  We  must 
keep  the  views  and  interests  of  our  al- 
lies— on  whom  confidence  in  the  dollar 
rests  so  heavily — very  much  in  mind  In 
our  consideration  of  the  President's  fiscal 
program. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  warning  of  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  Common 
Market  should  be  of  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS  CONTINUES 
SUPPORT  FOR  AN  INDEPENDENT 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  George  Burger  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  small  busi- 
ness In  this  country.  He  has  also  fought 
for  many  years  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

After  a  recent  attack  on  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
which  George  serves  as  vice  president, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  was 
published  In  the  November  17,  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Rochelle,  N.Y..  Stand- 
ard-Star, I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

NFTD's  Record  Shows  Sttppoet  of  SBA  as 

Independent  Agency 
To  the  Standard-Star: 

Re:  "Lobby  stlfies  Slum  businessmen,"  Edi- 
torial Page,  Nov.  9,  1967. 

This  letter  is  In  reference  to  the  above 
which  was  authored  by  Messrs.  Novak  and 
Evans  and  appeared  In  The  Standard-Star 
of  Nov.  9,  1967. 

As  the  late  Al  Smith,  a  national  figure, 
once  remarked,  "Let  us  look  at  the  record." 
Here  it  Is: 

I  am  attaching  herewith  an  actual  log  of 
my  action  in  behalf  of  the  Federation's  mem- 
bership beginning  ab  early  as  May  1953  and 
continuing  on  until  July  1966.  Before  Con- 
gressional Committee  hearings  the  position 
of  the  Federation  has  been  repeatedly  stated. 
The  membership  as  of  November  3,  1967,  to- 
tals 243,532,  all  Individual  members  and  pro- 
fessional men  In  the  50  states.  Our  position 
has  been,  with  no  exceptions,  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  stands  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  with  no  control  of  operations 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  angling 
to  get  control  of  the  Agency  for  some  time. 

Up  until  recently  the  Loan  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  made  up  of  the  SBA  Administration 
and  members  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce 
Departments.  This  was  eliminated  by  the 
approval  of  the  President  during  the  past 
year.  I  believe.  The  full  operation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  rested 
with  that  Agency  up  until  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Note  the  log  as  per  the  attached  of  the 
Federation's  p>o8ltton  In  support  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  from  1953  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

(Ed.  Note.— The  log  registers  dates  of  action 
taken  before  Congressional  hearings  by 
NFIB  from  the  date  of  the  hearings  on  the 
creation  of  Small  Business  Administration 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  May  1953  through  a  list  of  17 
items  relating  to  appearances  before  House 
committees  relative  to  the  progress  and  ex- 
tension, operation  and  amendments  of  SBA.) 

I  am  calling  to  your  attention  the  hearings 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  Senate  of  March  14 
and  15,  1957,  of  the  85th  Congress.  On  page 
45  of  that  Committee  hearing  It  Is  noted  that 
in  answering  a  question  by  Senator  Thye,  Its 
Chairman,    as    to    my    recommendations    in 
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making  the  SBA  an  Independent  agency.  I 
advised  the  Senator  by  citing  an  incident  at 
the  St  Paul  Athletic  Club  of  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota on  August  30.  1957.  It  was  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  I  was  requested  to  address  that 
group  and  would  answer  any  questions.  At 
the  completion  of  my  address  a  gentleman  In 
the  audience  put  the  question  to  me.  "Wasn't 
SBA  duplicating  the  activities  of  another 
Government  agency?"  I  answered,  "Was  he 
referring  to  the  Department  of  Commerce?" 
He  answered  "Yes."  I  further  remarked  that 
"we  in  the  Federation  are  solely  interested  in 
protecting  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion." I  was  Informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
luncheon  that  the  gentleman  who  asked  the 
question  was  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  In  the  Twin  City  area. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  within  the  past  year 
or  so  that  a  former  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  then  In  a 
high  position  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, recommended  that  SBA  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  op- 
posed the  proposition  to  members  of  Con- 
gress and  finally  taking  it  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  resulting  In  the 
proposal  being  dropped. 

Finally,  it  Is  our  belief  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  being  continued  as  a 
permanent  and  Independent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  do  a  thorough  Job 
and  a  complete  job  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  present  and  future  small  businesses  of 
this  nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  J.  Burger. 
Vice  President,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business. 


statistics  Illustrate  dramatically  the  press- 
ing need  to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  JOINT  CRIME 
COMMTITEE 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
majks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  during  this  first  session  to  join 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper]  in  the  sponsorship  of  a 
resolution  to  establish  In  the  Congress 
a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  WMAL  here 
in  Washington  supports  this  proposal 
and  I  commend  their  December  10,  1967, 
editorial  on  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

Joint  Crime  CoMMmEE 
(An  editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL) 

The  staggering  16  percent  national  increase 
In  major  crimes  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  over  the  same  period  of  1966, 
Is  not  surprising.  The  surprise  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  talked  so  much  about  crime,  but 
has  done  so  little  to  meet  the  crUls.  It  Is 
distressingly  clear  that  Congress  Is  simply 
not  equipped  to  legislate  a  comprehensive. 
Intelligent  attack  on  crime.  The  bitter, 
tangled  disputes  over  the  Administration's 
Safe  Streets  bill  is  a  case  In  point. 

Congress  urgently  needs  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Crime  to  recommend  legislation  that  will 
set  in  motion  a  coordinated  national  effort 
to  reduce  crime.  The  Joint  Crime  Committee 
must  be  equipped  to  explore  all  the  vast 
legal,  social,  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions that  compUcate  an  all-out  attack  on 
lawlessness. 

Congress  should  pass  Representative  Claude 
Pepper's  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Crime  Com- 
mittee. The  Pepper  bill  has  been  co-spon- 
sored by  more  than  60  House  members  and 
more  than  20  Senators.  The  latest  FBI  crime 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  20th  century  has  seen  kaleidoscopic 
changes  that  have  altered  the  political 
map  of  much  of  the  globe.  Communica- 
tions developments  have  telescoped 
months  and  weeks  into  days,  hours,  min- 
utes, and  seconds.  Industrialization, 
modem  economic  trends  have  penetrated 
remote  corners  of  everj-  continent.  But 
some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  most 
difBcult  changes  have  been  in  the  realm 
of  political,  social,  and  moral  values.  In 
no  field  of  human  endeavor  have  20th 
centurj'  changes  been  more  significant 
than  in  the  field  of  race  relations,  in  the 
worldwide  posing  of  an  ideal  that  a  man's 
worth,  his  potential,  his  opportunities, 
and  his  rights  should  be  determined 
without  regard  to  the  pigmentation  of 
his  skin. 

In  this  country,  we  Imow  better  than 
many  other  peoples  how  difficult  it  is  to 
change  centuries-old  attitudes  and  to 
work  effectively  toward  this  ideal.  But  we 
have  made  this  ideal  a  matter  of  formally 
established  national  policy,  and  we  are 
working  on  it — hard  and  penststently. 
Many  other  multiracial  nations  also  are 
working  on  it.  with  varying  degrees  of 
dedication  to  its  achievement  and,  of 
course,  with  varying  results.  Neverthe- 
less, almost  all  nations  subscribe  to  the 
rightness  of  this  ideal. 

Today,  only  one  nation,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  stubbornly  maintains, 
as  a  matter  of  highest  national  policy, 
that  in  that  unhappy  land,  a  man's  lot 
in  life  is  determined  almost  entirely  by 
the  pigmentation  of  his  skin.  Every- 
thing— a  man's  status  in  the  commu- 
nity, his  opportunities,  his  income,  his 
means  of  livelihood,  the  type  of  educa- 
tion he  can  obtain,  his  place  of  abode, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  even 
his  right  to  live  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— is  determined  by  the  govern- 
ment's judgment  as  to  his  racial  descent. 
The  U.S.  Government,  and  many  oth- 
ers as  well,  has  sought,  again  and  again 
and  again,  to  persuade  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  embark  upon  the 
momentous  and  difTicult  transition  t«  a 
national  political  policy  that  a  man's 
worth  and  his  potentialities  should  be 
determined  by  what  he  is  and  what  he 
does,  and  not,  as  at  present,  by  an  acci- 
dent of  color.  They  should  do  it  in  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  dominant  white 
minority  as  well  as  in  fairness  to  its 
large  nonwhite  majority  and  their  pres- 
ent as  well  as  long-term  interests. 

South  Africans,  both  ofTicial  and  im- 
official.  sometimes  express  great  unhap- 
piness  at  the  efforts  of  foreign  nations, 
notably  our  own.  to  persuade  them  to 
step  into  the  20th  century  in  racial  as 
well  as  in  economic  matters.  South  Afri- 


cans often  maintain  that  Americans  are 
simplv  misinformed  or  uninformed  on 
Soutii  Africa's  racial  policies  and 
practices. 

I  do  not  believe  ttiis  is  generally  true. 
But  I  have  here  four  newspaper  articles 
by  the  distinguished  writer,  C.  L.  Sulz- 
Ijerger,  who  is  in  Africa  now.  I  want  to 
insert  these  four  articles  in  the  Record  so 
that  anyone  who  wishes  may  in  one  place 
read  both  sides  of  the  storj-  regarding 
South  Africa's  racial  policy.  In  his  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  6  and  8,  1967.  Mr  Sulzberger 
extensively  quoted  Prime  Minister  Vor- 
ster  himself  in  setting  forth  his  rationale 
for  South  Africa's  racial  policies.  In  his 
columns  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  10  and  13.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger presents  his  own  analyses  of  the 
problem.  Not  surprisingly  they  present  a 
picture  at  some  variance  wth  Mr.  Vor- 
ster's. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1967] 
Foreign  Affairs;   13  OClock 
(.By  C.  L,  Sulzberger) 

Pretoria,  South  Africa. — B.  J.  (John)  Vor- 
ster,  earnest,  slow-talking  Prime  Minister  of 
the  South  African  RepubUc,  should  read 
James  Thtirber's  charming  fairy  tale,  "The 
Thirteen  Clocks,"  because  Vorster  is  con- 
vinced thirteen  Is  his  lucky  number  and  that 
during  the  thirteen  years  between  now  and 
1980  he  can  lead  this  haunted  country  to 
peaks  of  tranquil  prosperity.  Thurber's  story 
features  an  unpredictable  factor  in  a  magi- 
cian called  The  Oolux  who  messes  things  up. 
Vorster's  Golux  is  the  world  revoluUon  in 
race  relationships. 

APTER    SHARPEVn-IJS 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  rose  to  power 
after  a  madman  assassinated  his  predecessor. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Verwoerd.  first  became  eminent  in 
national  pontics  when  he  ruthlessly 
squelched  racial  disorders  and  suspected  sub- 
version following  the  1960  SharpevUle  mas- 
sacre. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  pro- 
Nazi  Ossewabrandwag  and  was  Interned  by 
the  Smuts  Government  during  World  War 
II.  But  this  never  hindered  his  subsequent 

career. 

During  a  lengthy  conversation  the  Prime 
Minister  told  me :  "Thirteen  has  always  been 
my  lucky  number.  I  have  been  in  Parliament 
thirteen  years.  When  I  was  named  Minister 
of  Justice  I  was  thirteenth  In  Cabinet  se- 
niority. As  number  thirteen  I  became  Prime 
Minister  on  Sept.  13.  1966.  I  was  born  a 
thirteenth  chUd  on  Dec.  13  1915.  My  golf 
handicap  is  thirteen. 

With  numerology  as  a  point  of  reference.  I 
asked  Vorster  how  he  envisioned  this  coun- 
try in  1980,  thirteen  years  from  now.  He 
started  off  by  reciting  statistics  demonstrat- 
ing Its  international  Lmportanoe,  He  said: 
■South  Africa  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the  conti- 
nent, geographically,  and  has  only  65  per 
cent  Of  its  population.  Yet  we  generate  57 
per  cent  of  its  electricity  and  that  alone  ex- 
plains our  position. 

"We  have  more  whites  than  all  the  rest 
of  Africa  We  produce  70  per  cent  of  the  free 
worlds  gold.  We  have  more  uranium  than 
any  Western  cotmtry  but  Canada  We  fumtsh 
20  per  cent  of  Africa's  exports  and  buy  18  i>er 
cent  of  its  importK.  We  operate  50  per  cent 
of  the  continent's  automotive  vehicles  and 
half  its  telephones.  Between  now  and  1980 
the  graplis  will  continue  to  rise 

"Economically  our  future  and  that  of  our 
neighbors  are  bound  up  with  each  other  and 
we  have  demonstrate!  that  neighboring 
states,  in  spit*  of  differences  in  domestic 
policy,  can  cooperate  to  mutual  advantage 
The  constitutional  impasse  in  Rhodeela  will 
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come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later  and  this  wUl 
eliminate  the  only  stumbling  block  to  south- 
ern Africa's  economic  cooperation. 

"But  I  don't  see  the  future  In  terms  of 
political  federation  or  confederation.  I  think 
along  lines  like  that  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  and  I  think  existing  f>aUtlcal 
frontiers  will  remain  as  they  are. 

"Under  British  rule,  South  African  jjoUcy 
was  to  incorporate  the  black  protectorates — 
Bechuanaland  (Botswana),  Basutoland  (Le- 
sotho) and  Swaziland.  Even  If  they  were 
handed  over  to  us  we  wouldn't  take  them. 
They  are  politically  separate  entitles  and  It 
Is  our  policy  to  assist  them. 

A  MODEL  or  HARMONY 

"Different  attitudes  on  race  are  no  bar- 
rier to  regional  cooperation.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  under  our  policy  of  separate 
development"  (better  known  as  apartheid), 
"the  whites,  Bantus  (blacks).  Colored 
[mixed  bloods]  and  Asians  (mostly  Indians) 
of  this  country  will  settle  their  problems  to 
the  satisfaction  of  each  racial  group. 

"AU  the  world  looks  for  a  solution  to  the 
race  problem.  In  1980  people  will  visit  South 
Africa  not  only  to  see  Its  beauty  but  to  study 
our  society  of  different  colors,  outlooks,  lan- 
guages and  religions,  living  harmoniously 
In  one  geographical   entity. 

"We  don't  expect  everyone  to  subscribe  to 
our  policy,  but  we  do  expect  to  be  given 
credit  for  being  sincere  In  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  under  dlfBcult  circumstances.  Dis- 
agree with  us  or  condemn  our  approach,  but 
give  us  the  fair  break  of  recognizing  that 
we  are  honest." 

CtrLTtTKAI,     PESSIMISM 

Vorster  evidently  believes  the  outside 
world  deliberately  distorts  South  African 
verities.  In  this  sense  he  speaks  for  the  white 
majority  and  represents  a  phenomenon  de- 
scribed as  "cultural  pessimism"  by  the  Ger- 
man sociologist  Dahrendorf . 

Dabrendorf  saw  that  fear  of  losing  its 
Identity  could  neurotically  possess  a  nation 
Industrialized  too  fast  and  stimulate  sus- 
picion of  foreign  influences,  moral  conserva- 
tism, racial  complexes  and  dislike  of  "degen- 
erate," liberal  societies.  One  cannot  Ignore 
South  Africa's  "Dahrendorf  factor."  It  Is  the 
Golux  In  Vorster's  sanguine  view  of  1980 
When  the  clock  here  strikes  thirteen. 


[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8,  1967] 

Foreign  Ajtairs:  The  Cbazy  Qtjilt 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Phetoria,  South  Atsica. — Although  South 
Africa  Is  a  pyrosperous  Industrial  republic 
whoee  strongly  based  Government  chertshee 
vigorous  antl-Conununlst  bias,  It  is  In  deep 
trouble  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  neu- 
tral and  Marxist  states.  The  reason  Is  simple : 
widespread  abhorrence  of  South  Africa's  race 
policy,  originally  known  as  apartheid  but 
now  caJled  "separate  development." 

SOUNDS    REASONABLE 

This  pKDllcy  sounds  reasonable  when  ex- 
plained by  Its  principal  advocate.  Prime  Min- 
ister Vorster.  He  insists:  "Our  philosophy  of 
separate  development  Is  not  based  on  the  ae- 
stimptlon  that  we  are  better  than  the  other 
nvan,  richer  or  more  learned.  It  is  simply  that 
we  are  different.  We  have  lived  together  for 
generations  and  we  know  they  are  different, 
they  know  we  are  dlffereiit  We  want  to  main- 
tain an  identity  as  whites  and  they  want  to 
maintain  an  Identity  as  Colored  [mixed 
bloods],  Asians,  Bantus  | blacks). 

"Separate  development  Is  not  a  denial  of 
human  rights.  It  Is  a  question  of  makinK  It 
possible  for  each  racial  group  to  maintain 
Its  identity  and  the  creation  for  each  racial 
g^roup  of  facilities  and  opportunltlee  of  de- 
velopment which  have  never  existed  before. 

"Segregation  has  been  the  traditional  pol- 
icy here.  Under  previous  governments  it  was 
horizontal   segregation,    but   under   separate 


development,  segregation  Is  vertical.  Previ- 
ously the  non-white  could  develop  up  to  a 
limited  celling,  and  no  more.  Now  the  sky 
is  the  limit. 

"Take  universities.  Both  'closed'  and  'open' 
universities  existed.  The  closed  universities 
never  admitted  non-whites.  The  open  uni- 
versities did,  but  there  were  relatively  few 
and.  although  the  non-white  was  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  never  of  it.  Some  doors  were 
open  and  some  were  closed.  No  non-white  ever 
had  a  chance  at  an  open  university  to  become 
a  lecturer,  professor  or  rector. 

"When  we  took  over  we  decided  the  only 
moral  and  practical  thing  was  to  create  uni- 
versities for  all  racial  groups  and  to  enable 
students  to  be  students  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word;  to  give  those  who  oould  qualify  an 
opportunity  to  become  professors  and  every- 
thing else.  That  Is  why  we  established  a  series 
of  university  colleges  for  Colored,  Asians  and 
Bantus. 

"Likewise  we  are  building  separate  black 
homelands:  the  Transkel  for  Xhosas;  Zulu- 
land  for  Zulus;  the  Northern  Transvaal  for 
Vendas;  the  Western  Transvaal  for  Tswanas. 
These  are  black  nations  which  will  be  led 
to  complete  Independence  like  that  of  Ma- 
lawi. 

"The  obvious  difference  between  this  sys- 
tem and  the  aspirations  of  your  black-power 
extremists  Is  that  these  black  nations  here 
have  their  own  land  and  have  always  had  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  expelling  anyone.  You 
must  remember  our  history.  Dutch  settlers 
moved  up  as  Bantu  tribes  moved  down,  and 
each  settled  portions  of  the  territory.  The 
wliite  man  cannot  own  land  in  black  areas." 

DrVmiNO    THE    PIE 

Vorster  admits  87  per  cent  of  South  African 
territory  has  been  reserved  for  whites,  who 
constitute  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  population, 
while  only  13  per  cent  is  reserved  for  blacks, 
who  represent  more  than  two-thirds  (the 
rest  being  Colored  and  Asian) .  But  he  argues 
that  the  former  British  protectorates  (Bots- 
wana, Lesotho  and  Swaziland)  should  be  In- 
cluded, bringing  the  proportion  to  flfty-flfty. 
Furthermore,  he  claims  the  white  area  em- 
braces enormous  barren  sectors  In  the  Kala- 
hari desert  and  arid  Karroo;  that  most  of 
the  truly  fertile  land  Is  held  for  Bantus. 

He  also  Insists  that  all  mineral  wealth  dis- 
covered In  "Bantu  lands"  will  be  develof>ed 
exclusively  for  them.  There  are  "no  strings 
attached"  to  their  promised  Independence. 
They  can  run  their  own  foreign  policy  and 
national  defense. 

THKB    AJTAIB 

Since  Vorster  had  defined  South  Africa  as 
"violently  an tl- Communist,"  the  only  coun- 
try that  has  declared  total  war  on  Commu- 
nism, I  asked:  "What  if  a  black  state  inside 
your  territory  chooses  a  Communist  govern- 
ment?" He  answered  coldly:  "We  would  dis- 
like this  In  the  extreme,  but  that  is  their 
business." 

I  have  tried  to  present  this  Government's 
rationale  for  apartheid  meticulously  before 
analyzing  its  defects  and  presenting  my  con- 
clusion that  it  Is  Immoral,  unjust  and  un- 
real. There  is  reason  to  believe  Vorster's  sin- 
cerity in  elalx)ratlng  this  odd  patchwork 
quilt  of  separate  nationalities.  Based  upon 
differences  of  skin  pigmentation  rather  than 
function,  this  would  divide  society  as  rigidly 
as  the  archaic  system  elaborated  by  Plato  In 
his  Republic,  the  first  truly  Fascist  state. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10,  1967] 
Foreign   Aftairs:    The  Tattered  Cloak 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Pretoria,  South  Ajrica. — God  is  summoned 
both  to  defend  and  attack  South  Africa's 
racial  policy  of  separate  development  or 
apartheid,  but  It  Is  probable  that  economics 
rather  than  divine  Judgment  will  finally 
amend  its  evident  Injustice.  One  thing  Is 
certain:  the  present  Government,  which  tai- 


lors this  country's  cloak  of  many  colors,  will 
endure  for  years  and  t^  pcwciful  enough  to 
frustrate  forcible  attempts  Xn  overthrow  it. 

Some  practicants  of  the  uutch  Reformed 
Church  claim  the  descendants  of  Noah's  son. 
Ham.  were  dark  skinned  and  destined  to  sub- 
servience. A  textbook  advises:  "Continued 
existence  of  white  Christian  civilization  in 
spite  of  the  mass  of  nonwhltes  can  be  seen 
as  nothing  less  than  a  disposition  of  the 
Almighty." 

apartheid  opposed 

But  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  oppose  apartheid.  In  1952  Catholic 
bishops  issued  a  statement  saying:  "Dlscrim- 
Ination  based  exclusively  on  grounds  of  color 
is  an  offense  against  the  right  of  non-Euro- 
peans to  their  natural  dignity  as  human 
persons." 

Prime  Minister  Vorster  contends  that 
"Each  racial  group  wants  to  maintain  Its  own 
identity  and  Is  proud  of  this  Identity.  Non- 
whites  as  well  as  whites  accept  this  policy  of 
separate  development  because  they  know 
that  It  doesn't  only  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whites  but  also  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nonwhltes." 

Nonwhltes,  however,  disagree.  The  late  Al- 
bert LuthuU.  former  Zulu  chief  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  was  exiled  to  a  remote 
corner  because  he  opposed  apartheid.  Other 
dissenters  are  In  Jail  and  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  Natal's  Indian  community  are  pre- 
paring to  emigrate. 

A.    LEOACT  or  hatred 

Nor  is  disagreement  limited  to  nonwhltes. 
Sir  de  VlUlers  Graaff,  head  of  the  opposition 
United  party,  said  two  years  ago:  "There  is 
more  bitterness  against  the  white  man  than 
ever  before  In  our  history."  Mrs  Helen  Suz- 
man.  Parliament's  only  Progressive  party 
member,  warns:  We  are  sowing  a  legacy  of 
hatred  for  ourselves  which  we  may  be  able 
to  weather  but  which  our  children  certainly 
won't." 

Apartheid  Is  absurd  as  well  as  degrading. 
It  requires  complex  duplication  of  public 
services  such  as  transp>ortatlon.  telephone 
booths,  toilets  and  entrances  to  public  build- 
ings. It  segregates  races  in  residential  areas 
regardless  of  work  requirements.  It  teaches 
children  to  love  black  nannies  and  look  down 
on  them  later.  It  allows  whites  to  employ 
blacks  as  cooks  but  not  to  sit  next  to  them 
on  park  benches. 

It  permits  only  whites  to  form  labor  unions 
and  hires  Indentured  workers  from  less 
favored  Portuguese  Africa  at  less  than  twenty 
dollars  a  month  plus  subsistence.  It  forces 
blacks  to  register  with  Government  bureaus 
and  accept  any  Job  offered. 

This  policy  produces  embarrassing  contra- 
dictions. Children  are  racially  classified  by 
appearance  rather  than  parenthood,  creating 
the  case  of  an  11-year-old  girl  shifted  from 
one  school  to  another  because  of  adminis- 
trative arguments  concerning  her  pigmen- 
tation. Paraguayan  Indian  entenalners  had 
to  travel  on  diplomatic  passports  to  qualify 
for  good  hotels.  Chinese  are  listed  as  "non- 
white"  but  Japanese  as  honorary  whites. 

Certain  black  political  leaders  are  In  prison 
Hundreds  have  been  detained  without  trial. 
There  are  substantiated  cases  of  torture  of 
black  prisoners  by  white  p>ollc«men  and  the 
execution  of  Negroes  charged  with  sub- 
version. 

Many  members  of  the  dominant  National- 
ist party  disregard  Injustice  and  believe  with 
Vorster  that  separate  but  equal  communi- 
ties are  being  developed.  Nevertheless,  19 
per  cent  of  the  population — the  whites — are 
awarded  87  per  cent  of  the  land.  What  Is  In- 
tended to  be  a  multiracial  commonwealth 
still  has  only  one  Bantustan  or  black  state, 
called  Transkel,  featured  by  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

Notwithstanding,  numerous  white  South 
Africans  realize  this  country's  booming 
economy  requires  the  skilled  labor  of  blacks 
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now  excluded  from  such  Jobs.  T.  P.  Murray, 
nresldent  of  the  Trade  Union  Council,  con- 
cedes "If  we  have  not  got  enough  sklUed 
workers,  the  whole  program  (of  industrial 
development]  will  fizzle  out." 

REVOLUTION    OH  EVOLUTION? 

Puis  Kekhotso  of  South  Africa's  Ulegal 
communist  party  claims:  "The  vicious  Vor- 
ster regime  has  left  no  alternative  to  armed 
struggle."  I  don't  believe  this  any  more 
than  I  believe  that  pressure  by  U.N.  will 
produce  any  swift  results.  Indeed,  outside 
threats  are  coimterproductlve.  Gold  Is  on  the 
rise  and  world  shipping  uses  South  African 
ports  instead  of  Suez.  Some  261  U.S.  firms  do 
thriving  business  here  and  South  Africa  feels 
strong  enough  to  thumb  its  nose  at  any 
menaces  on  the  horizon. 

But  separate  development  is  both  unjust 
and  unworkable  for  a  modern  society.  Inev- 
itably, political  errors  will  be  corrected  by 
economic  requirements.  Over  the  long  run 
this,  rather  than  the  threat  of  force,  will 
rend  the  cloak  of  many  colors  called 
apartheid.  

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13, 1967] 

Foreign  Affairs:   No  Such  People  as  Fools 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger  i 

DtjaaAN.  South  Ajtrica. — South  Africa  is  a 
legislative  dlcUtorshlp  In  which  one  party 
holds  all  power  and  exercises  It  without  re- 
straint. The  dominant  Nationalists  won  58.6 
per  cent  of  the  vote  In  last  year's  elections. 
Their  closest  competitor,  the  United  party, 
gained  37.1  per  cent. 

THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

The  Nationalists,  Afrikaner-dominated,  are 
firmly  entrenched  The  United  party,  unfor- 
tunately, lacks  brains  and  guts.  Its  par- 
liamentary function  Is  that  of  a  weak  voice 
from  the  floor  meekly  muttering  "me  too." 
The  only  true  opposition  Is  the  pretty,  civil- 
ized, brave  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman.  representing 
Johannesburg's  sUk  stocking  district  and 
sole  deputy  of  the  small  Progressive  party. 
She  has  convictions  tmd  the  courage  to  ex- 
press them. 

The  Nationalists  have  in  effect  at  last  won 
the  Boer  War.  Prof.  C.  H.  Rautenbach.  rector 
of  Pretoria  University,  acknowledges  that 
Afrikaners  were  late  in  learning  "the  indirect 
art  of  politics  but  we  proved  very  willing  ap- 
prentices. This  helped  us  accomplish  polit- 
ically what  we  had  failed  to  do  militarily 
against  the  British  and  we  are  now  In  control 
of  our  country." 

Constitutionally  the  Government  can  do 
anything  except  eliminate  the  ofBclEil  Afri- 
kaans and  English  languages.  Parliament 
could  enact  a  law  tomorrow  decreeing  that 
every  South  African  must  paint  himself 
green.  'When  a  party  caucus  decides  Nation- 
alist policy,  a  simple  parliamentary  majority 
can  institute  It.  The  Afrikaner  Is  very  legal 
minded,  but  the  law  Is  his  servant,  not  his 
master. 

The  result  is  an  authoritarian  democracy. 
The  South  African  Government  Is  vigorously 
antl-Communlst  and  In  the  name  of  squash- 
ing Marxism  it  squashes  freedom.  Injustice 
Is  applied  by  white  against  nonwhlte  and 
also  by  white  against  white.  In  this  sense 
only  lE  the  legislative  dictatorship  racially 
Impartial. 

A  white  liberal.  Mrs.  Helen  Joseph,  al- 
though never  formally  charged,  has  been  un- 
der house  arrest  more  than  five  years.  Dr. 
Raymond  Hoffenburg,  eminent  medical  scien- 
tist, has  been  stripped  of  his  rights  and  or- 
dered to  remain  within  a  prescribed  area. 
Neither  are  known  Communists. 

Alan  Paton,  famous  author  and  head  of 
the  tiny  Liberal  party,  had  his  passport  with- 
drawn. A  young  Presbyterian  minister.  Rev. 
Ian  Thompson,  lost  his  passport  and  has  been 
"warned"  under  the  Suppression  of  Commu- 
nism Act.  More  than  1,200  persons  are  In  Jail 


for  "threats  "  to  state  security;  another  600 
suffer  various  restrictions. 

The  Transvaal  Education  Department  has 
ruled  that  Nazism  and  Fascism  will  no  longer 
be  mentioned  In  provincial  school  courses. 
Johannesburg's  Rand  Dally  Mall  asks:  "Could 
It  be  that  the  fate  of  Germany  and  Italy  as  a 
result  of  these  aberrations  provides  too  un- 
comfortable an  example  to  those  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  built  race  prejudice  Into  a  na- 
tional creed  and  seek  to  institutionalize  It 
in  our  laws  and  policies?" 

A  delegate  to  the  Transvaal  Nationalist 
Congress  complained:  "The  Roman  Catholics 
are  a  bigger  danger  to  us  than  the  Commu- 
nists because  at  least  one  can  lock  up  a  Com- 
munist. Colored  people  cannot  marry  my 
daughter,  but  when  she  Is  21  a  Portuguese 
can." 

THE    FACTIONS 

The  Nationalist  party  Is  divided  between 
verligte  (enlightened)  and  verkTampte 
(cramped)  factions.  The  reactionary  ver- 
krampte  minority  Is  symbolized  by  Dr.  Albert 
Hertzog.  Minister  of  Communications  and 
Health. 

Hertzog  is  a  charming  old  man  with  dis- 
tinguished maruiers,  the  goateed  appearance 
of  a  refugee  Irom  Trilby's  Paris  and  the  polit- 
ical theories  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  His  pet  aver- 
sion Is  South  Africa's  English-speaking  press. 

In  a  fascinating  conversation  Hertzog  as- 
sured me  the  English  had  been  stirring  up 
the  blacks  against  the  Afrikaners  ever  since 
1806;  that  this  policy  was  first  pushed  by 
missionaries,  later  by  international  financiers. 
He  thought  South  Africa's  booming  indus- 
trialization was  unhealthy  because  "If  you 
have  enough  work  for  your  population,  why 
try  and  seek  more?" 

THERE   ARE    NO    LIBERALS 

This  kind  of  reactionary  argiiment  Is  being 
slowly  shunted  aside  by  the  eminently  prag- 
matic Prime  Minister  Vorster,  who  has  come 
a  long  way  since  wartime  enternment  for  pro- 
Nazi  activities.  But,  even  though  the  verligte 
element  Is  top  dog.  there  Is  no  remote  trend 
toward  liberalism  The  average  Nationalist 
regards  liberals  much  as  Glumov,  a  character 
Invented  bv  the  Russian  novelist  Saltykov- 
Schedrln,  regarded  fools:  "There  are  no  such 
people  as  fools,  only  different  shades  of 
scoundrels." 


THE  MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mandatory  oil  Import  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  done  a  commendable  job  in  the  past 
In  achieving  its  stated  objectives. 

Those  objectives  were  clearly  stated  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  October.  Mr.  Udall  said 
at  that  time: 

I  would  like  to  state  here  my  firm  view  that 
In  the  present  world  situation,  oil  Imports 
should  be  controlled  In  the  Interests  of  our 
national  security.  That  Is  the  paramount— 
the  only — reason  why  such  Imports  are  con- 
trolled ' 

In  the  case  of  oil,  our  security  would  be 
Jeopardized  unless  we  have  a  strong,  healthy, 
domestic  oil  Industry  capable  of  meeting  any 
demand.  This  we  could  not  do  if  low  cost  oil 
from  petroleum  exporting  countries  were  to 
flood  this  country,  with  consequent  dam- 
age to  our  own  energy  producing  Industries. 
"  The  relationship  between  our  national 
security  and  adequate  supplies  of  oil  Is  clear. 
On  this  score.  It  sufficles  to  point  out  that 
oil  is  practically  the  sole  source  of  energy  for 
transportation — both    civilian    and    military 

Adequate  domestic  supplies  depend  upon 
exploration   and   discoveries    and   these   ac- 


tivities will  not  be  carried  on  in  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  market  for  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Domestic  producers  could  hardly  have 
stated  the  case  for  an  effective  Import 
program  more  persuasively.  It's  differ- 
ences with  the  Secretary  boil  down  to 
what  constitutes  an  "effective"  program. 

In  view  of  most  industr>'  elements, 
small  and  large,  an  effective  program  is 
one  of  long-range  stability  of  import 
volumes,  a  program  not  threatened  with 
such  recent  changes  as  those  which,  first, 
reclassified  No.  4  fuel  imports  as  "re- 
sidual fuel,"  movmg  these  imports  out- 
side the  12.2  ratio;  second,  gave  the 
Secretarj'  authority  to  authorize  imports 
of  asphalt  outside  of  the  12.2  ratio,  and 
third,  authorized  "bonus"  crude  oil  Im- 
port quotas  to  refineries  which  produce 
low-sulphur  fuel  oil. 

But  while  the  Secretarj'  was  stating  his 
views  one  way.  his  recent  decisions  in 
the  case  of  Hess  Oil  and  Chemical  Cor- 
poration and  others  in  allowing  addi- 
tional low-cost  petroleum  products  into 
the  country  are  certainly  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  effective  program. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  record  the  texts  of  a  l-tter  I  wrote 
Secretary  Udall  about  the  import  pro- 
gram with  particular  reference  to  the 
Hess  case  and  the  Secretary's  reply: 

December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

SecretaTT/,    U.S.   Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secret  art:  My  District  In  Texas 
Is  Important  in  production  of  oU.  Among  oU 
people  there  the  Interest  In  government  pro- 
grams affecting  oil  Is  understandably  keen. 
As  would  be  expected,  I  hear  frequently  from 
oilmen  with  respect  to  such  programs,  and 
as    to    actions    affecting    these    progranui. 

Judging  from  my  mall,  the  most  disturbing 
recent  action — among  many  that  concern 
the  Industry — was  the  quota  given  to  Hess 
Oil   and    Chemical    Company   to   Import    15,- 

000  barrels  dally  of  gasoline  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Many  In  the  Industry  frank- 
ly did  not  or  could  not  believe  this  proj- 
ect would  be  approved.  They  view  It  as  a 
bad  precedent  leading  to  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  program.  Prom  what  I  un- 
derstand, I  can  only  agree  with  these  fears. 

In  attempting  to  read  up  on  this  proposal, 

1  was  Interested  to  find  in  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  for  November  13  that  you  had  Indi- 
cated to  a  press  conference  that  the  Hess 
quota  might  be  taken  from  the  Defense  I>e- 
partment's  unused  Import  allocation.  It  was 
distressing  to  learn,  a  few  days  later,  that 
Secretary  McNamara  had  decided  to  reacti- 
vate this  quota  to  import  Jet  fuel,  and  I 
then  noted  press  reports  that  DOD's  action 
resulted  from  fears  that  Its  quota  would  be 
reassigned  to  other  Importers.  Whatever  the 
other  effects,  therefore.  It  appears  the  Hess 
project  already  has  contributed  to  actions 
that  have  increased  oil  Imports  almost  30- 
000  barrels  dally  and  restored  a  $20-plus  mil- 
lion drain  on  our  dollar  outflow. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  that  Hess 
might  get  Its  quota  partially  from  the  MUl- 
tary's  idle  quota.  I  also  noted  In  a  news 
report  on  an  mtra-Departmental  exchange 
of  Interior  memoranda  that  officials  In  the 
Department  were  of  the  view  that  room  for 
the  Hess  quota  had  been  made  by  the  reclas- 
sification of  No  4  fuel  oil  as  "residual." 
thus  removing  20,0(X)  barrels  dally  of  that 
fuel  from  controls. 

Theee  press  reports  indicate  that  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  grant  the  Hess  quota  with 
no  firm  plan  and  no  real  understanding 
within  the  Department  as  to  how  these  addl- 
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tlonaJ  Imports  would  be  accoizLmodat«d.  Who 
would  be  penalized  to  make  room  apparently 
waa  given  little.  If  any,  thought.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be.  at  best,  a  slipshod  manner 
In  which  to  operate  a  program  whose  purp)ose 
is  to  encourage  development  of  enough  do- 
mestic oil  to  assure  our  security  for  future 
emergency  and  defense  needs. 

When  hearings  were  held  on  the  Hess 
quota,  In  May.  It  was  opposed  by  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Congress.  If  my  memory 
serves  me.  It  was  opposed  by  all  elements 
of  the  petroleum  Industry — except  Hess.  It 
was  supported  by  the  government  apparatus, 
the  taxi  drivers,  the  florists,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  hotel  people  In  the  Virgin 
Islands.  How  such  "witnesses"  could  bring 
to  bear  such  persuasion,  resulting  In  an  ac- 
tion that  has  brought  confidence  In  the 
Import  program  to  a  new  low.  Is  a  matter 
which — to  say  the  least — is  filled  with  in- 
trigue. 

In  order  that  I  may  answer  questions  raised 
by  my  constituents  with  respect  to  the  Hess 
project,  I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
response  to  the  following  specific  questions: 

1.  Since  this  action  has  nothing  to  do  with 
security,  what  basic  purpose  does  It  serve 
which  overrides  the  defense  objectives  of  the 
Import  program? 

2.  I  notice  Congressman  Klrwan.  comment- 
ing to  Solicitor  Barry  In  support  of  the  Hess 
arrangement.  In  March  1  testimony  on  In- 
terior appropriations,  said  Hess"  payments  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  government  ($7,500  a  day 
under  the  approved  quota)  would,  and  I 
quote,  "relieve  the  annual  drain  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury."  Are  other  government  funds  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  being  reduced  by  $7,500  a 
day?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  Press  reports  quoted  you  as  saying  the 
Hess  allocation  was  opposed  by  the  Oil  Import 
Administration  but  supported  by  the  OflBce 
of  the  Territories.  Which  of  these  agencies 
Is  best  equipped  to  Judge  the  merits  and 
impacts  of  such  projects  on  the  operations. 
Integrity,  and  equity  of  the  Import  program? 

4.  In  your  opinion,  would  Hess  Oil  be  able 
to  make  the  Investments  and  compete  to  the 
extent  of  15,000  barrels  dally  of  sales  In  the 
mainland  market  If  there  were  no  Import 
quota? 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  the 
Department's  present  thinking  with  respect 
to  the  other  pending  applications  Involving 
arrangements  similar  to  the  Hess  project  In 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam.  It  would  seem  that 
If  this  trend  Is  pursued  to  Its  logical  end, 
by  seeking  to  satisfy  any  and  all  comers  who 
want  to  build  offshore  plants  under  circum- 
stances giving  them  special  import  privilege, 
then  we  are  going  to  wind  up  with  &  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  refining  capacity  strung 
along  small  Islands  In  the  Caribbean.  I  can- 
not possibly  see  how  this  could  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Import  program  or  our 
security  as  to  energy  supplies. 

Tour  earliest  convenient  response  wdll  be 
appreciated.  J 

Sincerely,  f 

Bob  Price,  \ 
Member  of  Cong^ss. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior,; 

Washington,  DC,  December  14.  067. 

Hon.  Robert  Price,  r 

House  of  Representatives,  5 

Washinffton.  D.C.  ? 

Dear  Mr.  Price;  I  have  your  letter  01  De- 
cember 12.  1967.  with  respect  to  the  oi\  im- 
port program  and  the  allocation  to  Hess  OU 
and  Chemical  Corporation. 

Yoxir  letter  contains  Implications  about 
the  administration  of  the  oil  import  program 
which  the  record  does  not  Justify  and  cannot 
support.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  operate  a  fair  and  flexible  oil 
Import  program— within  the  basic  12.2% 
limit — over  the  past  seven  years.  While  doing 
this,  we  have  been  able  to  deal  with  new 
problems — such  as  the  need  for  low  si^phur 


fuel   and  petrochemical  feedstocks — because 
we  were  not  hamstrung  by  a  rigid  program. 

The  Hess  decision  was  made  by  me  after 
long  study  and  consultation  with  many  peo- 
ple Including,  of  course,  those  in  this  Depart- 
ment who  have  special  responsibilities  for 
the  oil  Import  program  and  our  program  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  I  announced  my  decision 
and  held  an  extensive  press  briefing  on  this 
subject  on  November  3.  At  that  time  I  made 
clear  that  the  welfare  and  economic  health 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  was  a  major  concern 
of  this  Department:  that  If  we  could  help 
the  Islands"  growth  without  any  substantial 
Impact  on  the  oil  Import  program  through 
granting  the  Hess  allocation.  It  would  be  In 
the  national  Interest  to  do  so.  As  you  know. 
I  reduced  the  Hess  application  by  lO.OOO 
barrels  a  day  to  further  lessen  Its  impact  on 
the  oil  lmp>ort  program. 

You  are  suggesting  "sUpshod"  administra- 
tion because  at  the  time  the  Hess  allocation 
was  announced,  It  was  not  clear  where  the 
allocation  would  come  from.  Actually,  as  I 
made  clear  at  my  press  conference,  this  was 
only  one  of  a  number  of  details  which  re- 
mained to  be  worked  out  at  that  time.  There 
were  a  number  of  options  available  to  us  and 
we  preferred  to  postpone  a  final  decision  until 
other  decisions  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
1968  program.  This  is  not  the  first  time — nor 
win  It  be  the  last — that  we  have  worked  out 
details  after  announcing  basic  policy  deci- 
sions. 

You  have  asked  what  basic  objectives  are 
served  by  the  Hess  allocation  which  override 
the  national  security  objectives  of  the  oU  Im- 
port program.  The  question  suggesU  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  program  Itself.  The  na- 
tional security  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
restrict  the  fiow  of  oil  imports  Into  this  coun- 
try In  order  to  help  the  development  of  the 
domestic  Industry.  The  Hess  allocation  In  no 
way  Increases  the  level  of  oil  Imports.  The 
manner  In  which  permissible  imports  are  al- 
located Is  a  different  proposiUon  and  a  whole 
range  of  factors.  Including  naUonal  security 
are  involved.  For  example,  the  principle  of 
competitive  equity  is  Involved  in  allocations 
to  petrochemical  companies.  And  factors 
other  than  national  security  are  clearly  In- 
volved In  allocations  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Thus,  the  question  of  overriding  national  se- 
curity objectives  Is  simply  not  Involved  In  the 
Hess  case. 

You  quote  Congressman  Klrwan  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Hess  allocation  would  "relieve 
the  annual  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury."  and 
ask  If  government  payments  to  the  Islands 
are  being  reduced  by  the  amount  of  Hess' 
payment  to  the  Islands.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
know  what  Congressman  Klrwan  had  in 
mind,  nor  was  my  decision  based  on  reliev- 
ing a  drain  on  the  Treasury.  The  actual  ef- 
fect of  the  allocation  on  the  Treasury  Is  two- 
fold: (1)  By  waiving  the  exemption  on  cus- 
toms duUes  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  Hess  will 
substantially  increase  Its  payments  to  the 
Treasury  and  (2)  By  providing  Income  for  a 
long  overdue  Conservation  Fund  for  the  Is- 
lands, the  Hess  allocation  frees  Government 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
this  work.  Your  suggestion  that  we  penalize 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  this  Instance  for  estab- 
lishing this  fund  and  securing  an  agreement 
with  Hess  seems  Inequitable,  to  say  the  least. 

You  ask  which  agency  In  my  Department 
Is  best  qualified  to  Judge  the  Impact  of  the 
Hess  project  on  the  oil  Import  program  I 
would  hope  that  the  Oil  Import  Administra- 
tion would  play  this  role.  However,  as  I  have 
Indicated  above.  In  weighing  the  impact  on 
the  program,  other  factors  and  other  Inter- 
ests come  Into  play,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
OIA  would  not  necessarily  be  decisive  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  working  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  the  petrochemical 
feedstock  problem  and  expect  to  work  closely 
with  HEW  on  the  low  sulphur  fuel  problem. 
In  both  cases,  the  Impact  on  the  oil  Import 


program  Is  one  element  In  the  declslon-mak- 
Ing  process. 

You  have  also  asked  If  Hess  could  make 
Investments  and  compete  to  the  extent  or 
15,000  barrels  a  day  In  the  mainland  market 
without  the  import  quota.  I  cannot  speak 
for  Hess  on  this  score  but  it  is  of  course  ob- 
vious that  without  the  quota.  Hess  could  not 
ship  to  the  mainland  products  against  which 
Import  restrictions  are  In  effect. 

I  expect  to  announce  decisions  on  at  lea«t 
some  of  the  Puerto  Rican  applications  Im- 
mediately  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  any 
questions  you  may  have  with  respect  to  them. 
I  hope  this  letter  will  help  you  respond  to 
your  constituents  who  have  written  about 
the  Hess  allocation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  decisions  the  Secretary  refers  to 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  were, 
in  fact,  announced  the  same  day  he  an- 
swered my  letter.  These  Included  addi- 
tional refined  products  to  be  sold  in  east- 
ern U.S.  markets  and  an  increased  crude 
oil  quota  for  a  petrochemical  plant  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  Udall  said  he 
was  "proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  operate  a  fair  and  flexible  oil  im- 
port program." 

I  must  certainly  agree  that  the  pro- 
gram is  flexible,  and  this  latest  flexing 
is  further  proof,  if  any  was  needed,  that 
the  oil  Import  program  should  be  written 
into  law  by  Congress  with  emphasis  on 
fairness  rather  than  flexibility. 


JUSTICE  DELAYED  IS  JUSTICE 
DENIED 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoDiNo],  and  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  to  the  House  our  conviction  that 
the  time  for  a  congressional  review  of  the 
automobile  insurance  Industry  Is  long 
overdue.  We  were  thus  deeply  concerned 
by  the  Introduction,  yesterday,  of  a  Joint 
resolution  by  Senator  Macnuson  and 
Representative  Moss  which  may  post- 
pone effective  congressional  action  in 
this  tremendously  Important  area. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  study  of  "all  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  existing  motor  vehicle  com- 
pensation system."  including — 

First,  the  inadequacies  of  such  exist- 
ing compensation  system  in  theory  and 
practice; 

Second,  the  public  policy  objectives  to 
be  realized  by  such  a  system  including  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits;  both 
monetary  and  otherwise;  and 

Third,  the  most  effective  means  for 
realizing  such  objectives. 

In  the  declaration  of  policy,  the  rea- 
sons for  such  a  study  are  stated  to  be 
that  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  in- 
creased national  dependence  on  automo- 
tive transportation  present  critical  "so- 
cial problems." 

However,  to  speak  In  abstract  gener- 
alities of  the  "social  problems"  occasion- 
ed by  the  traffic  victim  compensation  sys- 
tem, fails  to  express  the  tragic  suffering 
of  thousands  of  claimants  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  have  no  recourse  against,  nor 
hope  of  compensation  from,  the  some  85 
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insurance  companies  which  have  become 
insolvent  in  the  past  few  years.  Nor  does 
it  adequately  express  the  soaring  pre- 
mium rates  paid  by  motorists  throughout 
the  Nation.  Certainly,  the  term  "social 
problem"  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  well  documented  discrimination 
practiced  by  the  Industry  against  indi- 
viduals because  of  their  age,  race,  oc- 
cupation, or  marital  status. 

Nowhere  In  the  resolution  are  these  as- 
pects of  the  insurance  problem  men- 
tioned. By  concentrating  the  focus  of  the 
proposed  study  on  the  "  -.ystem  of  motor 
vehicle  accident  compensation,"  the 
problems  of  policy  cancellations,  soaring 
premium  rates,  and  insurer  Insolvencies 
become  secondary  to  the  defects  which 
may  exist  in  the  American  negligence  li- 
ability system.  Certainly  an  academic 
examination  of  the  fault  system  is  nec- 
essary, as  is  a  consideration  of  the  var- 
ious alternative  liability  or  "traffic  vic- 
tim" compensation  plans.  However,  in 
our  judgment,  and  we  believe,  that  of  the 
American  public,  the  immediate  need  Is 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
problems  and  abuses  inherent  in  today's 
system  of  insurance  regulation. 

We  would  hope  that  the  resolution  will 
not  be  considered  by  the  Congress  as  a 
means  of  completely  fulfilling  its  im- 
mediate responsibility  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  Yet,  this  is  the  interpre- 
tation favored  by  the  insurance  industry 
which  has  repeatedly  stated  its  fear  of 
an  investigation  conducted  by  Members 
of  the  Congress.  This  Is  also  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  resolution  favored  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Insurance 
Commissioners  whose  members  are  pres- 
ently charged  with  regulation  of  the  In- 
surance industry'. 

In  effect,  the  automobile  Insurance  in- 
dustry and  many  of  its  regulators  have 
seen  in  this  resolution  an  opportunity 
to  apply  the  adage  that  "Justice  delayed 
Is  justice  denied." 

However,  in  our  judgment,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  discharge  Its  obligations 
to  the  American  public  by  postponing 
Investigation  or  by  delegating  its  iiivesti- 
gative  authority  to  liidependent  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  problem  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  Is  too  urgent  and  too 
important  to  be  so  dispatched. 

Since  some  form  of  investigation  is 
clearly  indicated,  immediate  congres- 
sional investigation  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  familiarizing  the  Members 
with  possible  legislative  solutions,  thus 
saving  the  time  necessary  to  scrutinize 
and  duplicate  efforts  of  an  independent 
agency. 

Moreover,  If  conducted  by  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  process  of  investigation 
Itself  would  serve  to  protect  the  public 
against  Industry  and  regulatory  abuses. 
The  Nation  has  already  been  encouraged 
to  learn  of  voluntary  reforms  adopted  by 
the  insurance  industry  after  individual 
Members  focused  public  attention  on 
widespread  discriminatory  practices. 
However,  we  are  convinced  that  if  Con- 
gress delegates  its  investigatory  powers 
to  Independent  agencies  the  industry'  will 
again  disavow  Its  social  obligations  and 
return  to  practices  devoted  solely  to  profit 
maximization. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  continue 


to  advocate  and  urge  that  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee undertake  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  automobile  insurance  industrj' 
and  State  regulatory  systems. 


NEED  TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  PRICE 
OF  SILVER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  Treasury  Department,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  authorized  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  offer  for  sale  1 
million  ounces  of  0.999  fineness  silver 
each  week.  This  action,  advocated  by 
the  users  and  producers  alike,  comes  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  silver 
refining  capacity.  I  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  this  decision 
because  it  will  make  available  to  the 
market  additional  silver  of  a  grade  which 
requires  no  further  refining.  The  addi- 
tion of  this  type  silver  should  help  bring 
stability  to  the  hectic  and  highly  specu- 
lative market  we  experience  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  keep 
harping  on  mismanagement  of  the  sil- 
ver situation  by  the  Government,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  Treasur>-  did  make  an 
error  In  judgment  when  it  discontinued 
the  sale  of  the  so-called  triple  nine — 
0.999  fine — silver  in  the  face  of  a  short- 
age in  U.S.  refining  capacity. 

While  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning is  to  be  commended  in  its  effort 
to  hang  on  to  this  highest  quality  silver, 
it  should  not  be  at  the  imwarranted 
expense  of  the  consumer  and  the  silver 
using  industry.  The  records  show  that 
there  is  enough  silver  for  the  stockpile 
and.  if  a  higher  quality  silver  should  be 
required  in  the  stockpile,  the  Govern- 
ment can  replace  the  slightly  lower  grade 
silver  when  the  refining  capacity  is  back 
to  normal.  It  would  seem  that  more 
thought  should  have  been  given  to  this 
situation  last  October  when  the  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  offer  silver  of  the  higher 
fineness. 

Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
silver  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  silver 
situation  is  one  of  chaos.  The  markets 
are  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  re- 
spond to  every  action  by  the  Government 
and  almost  every  rumor  in  the  trade. 
The  effect  of  the  actions  involving  the 
British  pound  and  our  critical  gold  situ- 
ation spill  over  into  the  silver  market. 
The  announcement  in  October  of  the 
cessation  of  the  sale  of  triple  nine  silver 
resulted  in  a  price  jump  of  7  cents.  The 
price  has  skyrocketed,  reaching  a  price 
of  $2.17  on  November  27.  A  few  days 
ago  it  was  $2.  The  next  day,  it  was  $2.10 
per  oimce.  Who  are  the  winners  in  this 
situation?  A  handful  of  domestic  silver 
producers,  foreign  producers,  and  a  large 
group  of  domestic  and  foreign  specula- 
tors. The  losers  are  the  consumers  who 
must  pay  unrealistically  high  prices  for 
photographic  products  including  X-ray 
film,  electronic  equipment,  silverware, 
and  other  products  where  silver  is  a  vital 
material  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
annual  production  of  this  country  Is 
around  42  million  ounces  of  silver.  This 
year,  because  of  the  copper  strike,  we 
will   be   lucky   if   It   reaches   30   million 


ounces.  Our  usage  this  year  could  run 
as  high  as  165  million  ounces.  We  are 
normally  a  net  importer  and,  thus,  we 
either  have  to  import  silver  or  obtain  it 
from  other  stocks  in  this  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Treasury  stocks  now 
amounting  to  360  million  ounces,  there 
are  at  least  another  1.5  billion  ounces 
in  outstanding  coins. 

For  the  consumer  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  silver  products  the  picture  is 
indeed  bleak.  Something  must  be  done 
to  break  the  upward  spiral.  The  follow- 
ing actions  could  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  situation: 

First,  lift  the  prohibition  against 
melting  of  outstanding  0.900  fine  silver 
coins; 

Second,  examine  margin  requirements 
in  the  commodity  exchange  dealings  in 
silver ; 
Third,  settle  the  copper  strike; 
Fourth,  sell  unneeded  Government  sil- 
ver stocks;  and. 

Fifth,  eliminate  the  use  of  silver  in 
the  minting  of  coins. 

In  order  to  make  silver  in  outstanding 
coins  available,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
11910.  Others  have  introduced  similar 
legislation. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  any  other  interested  de- 
partments or  agencies  to  examine  margin 
requirements  in  the  trading  of  silver  fu- 
tures. At  the  present  time,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  put  up  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  a  silver  futures  contract  involving 
10,000  ounces  of  silver,  which  in  today's 
market  is  worth  more  than  S20.000. 

I  am  also  calling  on  the  Government 
to  take  immediate  action  to  end  a  cop- 
per strike  which  has  reached  the  critical 
stage  and  must  be  settled.  I  have  written 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  recently,  requesting  them  to  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  resolve  this  con- 
fiict. 

As  soon  as  the  requirements  of  in- 
dustry for  Treasury  silver  are  established 
following  the  resumption  of  sales  of  the 
0.999  fine  silver,  the  Treasurj-  should  au- 
thorize an  increase  in  its  offerings  if  such 
action  is  indicated. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  my 
criticism  of  the  failure  to  take  action  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  silver  in  the 
50-cent  piece.  Everyone  admits  silver  is 
not  necessary  in  the  half  dollar,  that  it 
Is  a  drain  on  our  silver  supplies  which 
could  amount  to  well  over  30  million 
ounces  this  year  or  more  than  probably 
will  be  produced  in  this  country, 

I  shall  push  for  consideration  of  my 
bills  as  soon  as  we  return  in  January.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  all  those  who 
have  an  Interest  in  silver  to  get  off  dead 
center.  Unlike  the  gold  situation,  the 
path  is  clear.  Silver  is  no  longer  money. 
It  must  be  made  available  for  useful 
purposes. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  REPL^LICAN 
TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  a  summarj-  of  the  work  which  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
has  done  since  it  was  established  earher 
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this  session  under  the  able  chalrmiinship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
PoffI.  This  Is  one  of  our  most  serious 
national  problems,  and  the  House  Re- 
publican Committee  on  Research  and 
Plannmg  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Goodell  )  moved  prompt- 
ly to  develop  a  constructive  legfelative 
program  for  crime  prevention  and  law 
enforcement  through  the  combined  and 
very  considerable  legal  and  legisla- 
tive talents  of  Dick  Poff's  task  force. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  there 
follows  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  two  recent  statements  of  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  crime  relating 
to  organized  crime  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  loan  sharks. 

The  foUowlng  la  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  House  Republlcaii  Lead- 
er Gerald  R.  Ford  (R-Mlch.)  and  Rep.  Rich- 
ard H.  Poff  (R-Va.),  Chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime,  summariz- 
ing legislative  action  taken  In  the  l»t  Ses- 
sion, 90th  Congress,  and  the  prospects  for 
additional  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  In    1968. 

December  12.  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Pojt. 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime.  U.S  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  As  we  approach  the  closa  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  want  to 
express  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  the  sincere 
appreclatJon  I  feel  for  the  fine  work  you  and 
all  Task  Force  members  have  done  this  year. 
I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  summary  of  performance,  and  the  record 
Is  truly  outstanding.  Tou  have  made  specific 
and  positive  proposals  for  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  prevention  and  control  ol  crime 
In  America  and  have  stimulated  legislative 
action  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
been   taken. 

Conspicuous  among  Republican  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  successes  of  the  Hotise 
In  the  field  of  crime  control  were  the  inter- 
state antl-rlot  bill  authored  by  Bill  Cramer 
of  Florida,  the  blU  Introduced  by  Tom  Rails- 
back  authorizing  prosecution  app>eals  In  sup- 
pression of  evidence  orders,  the  bill  granting 
disability  benefits  as  well  as  survivorship 
benefits  to  local  police  officers  wounded  or 
killed  In  pursuit  of  federal  law-breakers,  the 
McClory  amendment  to  the  crime  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Institute  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  and  the  BUI 
CahUl  bloc  grant  amendment  to  the  crime 
bin  and  the  Juvenile  delinquency  bill. 

I  wouJd  be  Interested  to  have  your  esti- 
mate of  the  prospects  for  a  genuine  crack- 
down on  crlnie  in  1968.  Specifically,  do  you 
think  that  the  President's  recent  statements 
on  crime,  particularly  yesterday's  aimed  at 
the  Congress,  represents  a  true  change  of  di- 
rection? If  so,  how  does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral fit  Into  this  picture? 

Wishing  you  a  happy  Holiday  Season,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Af embers  of  Congress 

December  14,  1967 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Minority  Leader, 
US.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jerrt:  Your  letter  concerning  the 
Task  Force  is  most  gracious.  I  know  all  mem- 
bers would  want  me  to  express  their  appre- 
ciation not  only  for  these  kind  words  but 
for  the  leadership  and  assistance  you  have 
given  so  faithfully  In  connection  with  all 
our  projects. 


I  win  do  my  best  to  reply  responslvely. 
candidly  and  yet  briefly  to  your  questions. 
Actually,  all  three  questions  are  Intimately 
Interwoven  Into  one,  viz  ,  will  there  be  any 
escalation  In  the  Administration's  war  on 
crime  In   1968? 

My  answer  depends  upon  many  lmp>onder- 
ables  and  unpredlctables.  There  Is  nothing 
uncertain  about  the  need  for  escalation;  the 
crime  problem  Is  bigger  than  ever  before, 
growing  faster  than  ever  and  neglected  more 
than  any  other.  In  fairness.  It  should  be 
said  that  so  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned, neglect  has  been  more  unavoidable 
than  purposeful.  The  President  has  been 
necessarily  preoccupied  with  other  grave 
domestic  problems  and  with  the  tragic  war 
In  Vietnam.  While  it  may  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  statements  concerning  the 
crime  problem  foreshadow  a  deliberate, 
methodical  campaign  in  the  election  year  to 
blame  Congress  for  the  problem.  I  doubt 
that  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  his  statements 
represent  any  change  In  philosophical  ap- 
proach. 

What  Is  Imponderable  and  tinpredlctable  Is 
how.  In  your  words,  the  Attorney  General  fits 
Into  the  picture.  During  his  short  time  In 
office.  Attorney  General  Clark,  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  lands  division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  has  shown  himself  to  be  some- 
thing less  than  a  "crime  fighter."  It  was  he 
who  persuaded  the  President  to  veto  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  package  last  year 
and.  In  the  year  since,  major  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict has  Increased  by  34'^,  a  rate  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  Clark 
who  Issued  instructions  to  all  Federal  In- 
vestigative agencies  strictly  limiting  the  xise 
of  on-person  transmitters  with  remote  re- 
corders, an  evidence-gathering  tecnnlque  re- 
peatedly and  presently  sanctioned  by  the 
courts.  It  was  Clark  who  opposed  and  still 
opposes  legislation  conformed  carefully  to  the 
Constitutional  mandates  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  authorizes  wiretaps  by  police 
officers  investigating  specific  crimes  under 
court  warrant  and  continuing  court  super- 
vision; persists  In  hla  negative  posture  in  the 
face  of  endorsements  by  his  three  immediate 
predecessors  In  office,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  every  major 
national  organization  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  It  was  Clark  who  allowed  the  whole 
hot  summer  of  1967  to  pass  without  even 
calling  public  attention  to  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  crime  statute  making  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  travel  from  one  state  to  another 
with  the  Intent  to  promote  or  Incite  arson.  It 
was  Clark  who  delayed  until  last  week  end 
even  a  minimum  administrative  and  organi- 
zational effort  to  deal  with  the  mass  viola- 
tions of  Selective  Service  laws,  and  then  he 
was  content  simply  to  establish  a  new  unit 
which  functionally  can  do  little  more  than 
can  already  be  done  under  traditional 
procedures. 

More  recently,  a  syndicated  columnist  re- 
ported sharp  disagreement  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Attorney  General  on  how  to 
proceed  In  the  matter  of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

F^om  the  foregoing,  you  will  see  that  what 
is  unpredictable  Is  how  long  Mr.  Clark  will 
fit  Into  the  picture  at  all.  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  heard  as  I  have  heard  speculation  tliat, 
as  the  election  grows  nearer.  If  the  nation's 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  continues  to 
rest  on  the  oars.  Clark  may  go  the  way  Mc- 
Namara  and  Goldberg  are  going  and  others 
may  go. 

In  summary,  I  think  that  beginning  early 
next  year  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  Presidential 
crusade  to  blame  Congress  for  the  crime 
crisis.  And  there  will  doubtless  be  some  sur- 
face escalation  of  the  war  on  crime,  a  political 
pageant,  with  or  without  Ramsey  Clark. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H    Poff. 
Member  of  Congress. 


(A  press  release  of  the  Republican  Task  Forc« 

on  Crime,  Dec.  5,  1967) 
GOP  Crime  Group  Unveils  Comprehinsivi 

ATrACK     ON     Organ  izcD     Crime's     Montt 

Makers 

Washington,  DC  — The  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  Tuesday  unveiled  plana 
for  a  "comprehensive  legislative"  attack  on 
the  three  major  money  makers  of  organized 
crime,  gambling,  narcotics  trafficking  and 
loan-sharking.  They  pegged  the  "Uke"  from 
these  racket  activities  at  "nothing  less  thsii 
$10  billion  a  year — $60  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  America." 

F'ederal  statutee  sp>eclfically  aimed  at  thoae 
offenses  "are  largely  inadequate,"  the  OOP 
Crime  Task  Force  charged,  and  they  said  "no 
legislation  of  significance  In  these  areas  hu 
been  enacted  since  1961." 

In  a  preptu-ed  statement,  the  Task  Force 
outlined  its  plans  for  a  program  "aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  three  most  lucrative  racket 
activities.  In  some  Instances  we  will  modern- 
ize old  proposals;  in  others,  we  will  make 
recommendations  to  fill  the  gaps  In  existing 
laws;  in  still  others,  we  will  propose  new 
laws  where  none  now  exist,"  he  said. 

Because  "organized  crime  cannot  be  met 
with  programs  whose  impact  will  not  be  felt 
for  twenty  years.  Immediately  effective  solu- 
tions are  required."  the  Crime  Group  said, 
and  these  are    "laws  and  law  enforcement". 

The  Task  Force  reiterated  Its  support  for 
legislation  which  would  permit  court  super- 
vised electronic  eavesdropping  and  which 
would  broaden  witness  Immunity  procedures, 
but  said  that  "pending  Congressional  action 
on  these  bills",  the  enactment  of  their  new 
program  would  "greatly  aid  the  Executive 
Branch"  In  the  war  against  organized  crime 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R-Va.).  Task  Force 
Chairman,  Indicated  that  the  first  part  of 
the  program  would  deal  with  "loan-shark- 
Ing"  and  that  the  legislation  would  be  In- 
troduced "hopefully  In  a  day  or  so." 

Gambling,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  loan 
sharking  account  for  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  the  Illegal  dollar  loss  to  the  American 
public  that  Is  being  channeled  today  Into  the 
packets  of  racketeers. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  Indi- 
cated that  illegal  gambling  provided  or- 
ganized crime  with  a  net  profit  of  no  less 
than  seven  billion  dollars  a  year.  With  re- 
spect to  loan  sharking,  the  lending  of  money 
at  higher  rates  than  the  legally  proscribed 
limit,  they  found  that  It  was  organized 
crime's  second  largest  source  of  revenue  and 
noted  that  many  officials  "classify  the  busi- 
ness In  the  multi- billion  dollar  range."  The 
Commission  further  stated  that  the  Illegal 
heroin  trade  alone  is  three  hundred  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  trade  in  marijuana  and  hal- 
lucinogens like  LSD.  part.  If  not  all  of  which 
Is  also  controlled  by  organized  crime. 

In  light  of  these  reliable  estimates.  It  seems 
fair  to  place  the  "take"  of  these  three  Illegal 
activities  at  nothing  less  than  ten  billion 
dollars  a  year,  or  fifty  dollars  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  America  This  Is  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  almost 
the  exact  amount  of  the  federal  budget  def- 
icit of  $9.9  billion  for  the  same  year,  and 
half  again  the  $6  3  billion  the  President  orig- 
inally said  his  10%  surtax  on  Incomes  would 
produce  in  the  first  year.  We  note  the  Crime 
Commission's  finding  that  "If  organized 
crime  paid  Income  tax  on  every  cent  of  their 
vast  earnings,  everybody's  tax  bill  would  go 
down  .  .  ,"  We  do  not  suggest  that  all  the 
money  that  Is  thus  being  poured  Into  the 
coffers  of  organized  crime  could  or  even 
should  be  diverted  to  the  Government  Rath- 
er, it  is  our  purpose  In  citing  these  figures 
to  dramatize  the  staggering  sums  that  are 
being  siphoned  from  the  American  public  at 
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♦h.  verv  tune  when  It  Is  being  asked  to  make 
Cnclal  sacrifices  to  combat  Inflation,  cut 
Thebudget  deficit,  and  pay  for  the  Increased 

,v«t  of  the  war. 

*^e  organized  crUnlnals  of  today  are 
„pnwallv  not  the  creatures  of  poverty  and 
d«pLr  although  sureiy  they  principally 
f^  upon  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
rt«r>air  Organized  crUne  cannot  be  met  with 
^X^mTwhose  impact  will  not  be  felt  for 
Iwenty  years.  It  requires  immediately  effec- 
tivrsoaiiUons,  laws  and  law  emforcement. 
Pan  of  the  responsibility  for  enacting  the 
laws  lie*  with  the  United  States  Congress; 
Dart  of  the  responsibilltv  for  enforcing  these 
laws  lies  with  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  Task  Force  finds  that  existing  federal 
statutee  speclficaUy  aimed  at  gambling,  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  loan-sharking  are 
lareely  Inadequate.  The  AnU-Racketeerlng 
BUtutes  of  1961  have  been  effective  to  some 
degree  in  this  regard  but  experience  has 
Bbown  that  even  they  are  but  a  partial  solu- 
tion No  substantive  legislation  of  signifi- 
cance in  these  areas  has  been  enacted  since 
then  It  U  our  Intent  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
fess in  three  stages  beginning  shortly  a 
comprehensive  legislative  program  aUned 
directly  at  these  most  lucrative  racket  ac- 
Uvltles  In  some  instances  we  will  modernize 
old  proposals;  in  others,  we  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  fill  the  gaps  In  existing 
law;  In  still  others,  we  will  propose  new  laws 
where  none  now  exist. 

This  Task  Force  remains  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  the  enactment  of  legl-la- 
Uon  permitting  court-superMsed  electronic 
eavesdropping  would  constitute  th«  single 
most  Important  step  the  Congress  could  take 
in  the  war  against  organized  crime.  In  our 
view,  the  enactment  of  a  broader  wltnees  Im- 
munity procedure  would  also  be  highly 
significant.  We  nonetheless  realize  that  more 
than  even  these  statutes  are  necessary  if  It 
la  to  be  a  full-scale  war  that  we  will  fight 
and  win.  Pending  Congrestlcnal  action  on 
the  eavesdropping  and  immunity  bills,  we 
believe  that  the  enactment  cf  the  program  we 
propose  win  jjartially  fulfill  the  Congress'  re- 
gponslbUlty  In  the  war  and  will  greatly  aid 
the  Executive  Branch  In  discharging  lU  part. 

I A    press    release    of    the    Republican    Task 
Force  on  Crime.  Dec    11.  1967] 
GOP  Crime  Oaorrp  Offers  "Anti- 
Loan-Shark  Bux 

Washington,  D.C— As  the  first  of  three 
steps  In  Its  "comprehensive  legislative  at- 
Uck"  on  the  major  sources  of  Income  for  or- 
ganized crime,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  today  introduced  a  bill 
speclflcallv  aimed  at  'loan -sharking." 

Last  week  the  GOP  CrUne  Group  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  legislative  program 
directed  at  gambling,  narcotics  trafficking 
and  loan-sharking,  "the  three  major  money 
makers  of  organized  crime,"  whose  "take" 
they  estimated  at  "nothing  less  than  $10  bil- 
lion a  year." 

CalUng  "loan-sharking",  or  the  lending  of 
money  at  Ulegal  rates  of  Interest,  "a  source 
of  racket  Income  second  only  to  gambling 
...  In  the  multi-bttlion  dollar  a  year  range.'' 
the  Task  Force  cited  findings  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  that  typical  loan- 
shark  victims  are  marginal,  small  business- 
men and  wage  earners  In  mass  employment 
Industries.  They  said  that  the  classic  rate 
of  Interest  charged  was  ■■20'y,:  a  week." 

The  Task  Force  pointed  out.  among  other 
things,  that  Congressional  Committee  reports 
are  filled  with  testimony  concerning  small 
businesses  which  have  been  taken  over  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  by  the  syndicate  which  got 
Ite  first  foothold  through  a  loan  shark" 

Despite  this  and  the  fact  that  loan  shark- 
ing is  clearly  part  of  organized  crime  on  a 
national  level,  "no  federal  statute  exists 
which  deaU  directly  or  efectively  with  it." 


the   Crime   Group   conUnued    "In   our   view 
this  constitutes  a  serious  gap  in  the  law." 

The  GOP  bill  makes  It  a  lederal  crime  to 
lend  money  at  Illegal  rates  of  interest  when- 
ever such  a  loan  interferes  with  or  affects 
interstate  commerce,  or  whenever  aiiy  part  of 
the  loan  transaction  or  efforts  at  collection 
cross  state  lines.  It  is  based  upon  the  loan 
for  a  charge  prohibited  by  State  law.  "If  there 
is  no  initial  violation  of  State  law,  there  Is 
no  violation  of  Federal  law."  a  Task  Force 
spokesman  said. 

The  bill  Is  sponsored  by  Rep  Richard  H. 
Poff  (R.-Va.),  the  Task  Force  Chairman,  by 
the  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Task 
Force  and  by  GOP  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
R  Ford  (R.-Mlch  ),  Rep.  William  M.  McCul- 
Icch  (R.-Ohlo).  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Rep. 
William  B,  Wldnan  (R-NJ.),  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Among  the  benefits  that  wlU  result  from 
the  new  law  Is  Increased  Jurisdiction  "for 
federal  agents  to  Investigate  loan-shark  al- 
legations." the  Task  Force  explained.  And. 
they  added  "the  mere  thought  that  they  may 
now  be  Involved  in  a  federal  crime  might  be 
enough  to  drive  many  loan-sharks  out  of 
business,  without  anything  more." 


House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
Statement  Concerning  Loan -Shark  Leg- 
islation 

According  to  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, "loan-sharking."  the  lending  of 
money  at  Illegal  Interest  rat«s,  Is  a  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime,  second  only  to 
gambling.  The  annual  "take"  from  loan- 
sharking  has  been  estimated  at  many  knowl- 
edgeable law  enforcemert  officials  to  be  In 
the  "multl-bUllon  dollar  range." 

The  Commission  noted  that  gamblers  bor- 
row to  pay  their  losses  and  addicts  borrow  to 
purchase  narcotics.  They  also  found  that  the 
same  men  who  take  bets  from  or  sell  policy 
slips  to  employees  in  the  mass  employment 
industries,  on  the  docks  for  example,   lend 
them  money  to  pay  off  the  gambUng  debts  or 
to  meet  household  expenses.  Small  business- 
men borrow  from  loan  sharks  when  legiti- 
mate credit  channels  are  closed  to  them  and 
in  this  regard.  Congressional  Committee  re- 
ports   are    filled    with    testimony   concerning 
small    businesses    which    have    been    taken 
over  lock,  stock  and  barre:  by  the  syndicate 
after  It  got  Its  foothold  through  a  loan  shark. 
The   Crime   Commission   determined   that 
interest  rates  vary  from  1  to  150  percent  a 
week  but  that  the  classic  6  for  5,  or  20  per- 
cent a  week,  was  mopt  common  with  small 
borrowers.  They  obsei  ved  that  the  loan  shark 
is   usually   more    Interested   in   perpetuaUng 
Interest  payments  than  In  collecting  princi- 
pal and  that  force  or  threats  of  force  of  the 
most  brutal  kind  are  used  to  effect  Interest 
coUectlon.    eUmlnate    protest    when    Interest 
rates    are    raised    and    prevent    the    harassed 
borrower    from    reporting    the    activity    to 
enforcement  officials. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  documentation  con- 
cerning the  evils  of  loan  sharking  and 
Its  clear  relation  to  organized  crime  on  a 
national  level,  no  federal  statute  exists  uhich 
deals   directly   or  effectively  with    it. 

Two  federal  statutes  have  been  used  from 
time  to  time  against  loan  sharks,  but  they 
are  applicable  only  where  actual  coUectlon 
methods  amount  to  provable  extortion.  These 
statutes  are  generally  antl-racketeerlng 
statutes  aimed  at  extortion,  among  other 
things.  At  the  time  they  were  enacted,  Con- 
gress did  not  have  loan  sharking  specifically 
in  mind  In  our  view,  this  constitutes  a 
serious  gap  in  the  law  for  the  very  practical 
reason  that  while  extortionate  coUectlon  may 
be  Implied  In  any  loan  shark  situation.  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  extor- 
tion slmplv  cannot  be  proved. 
The  dock  worker  who  borrows  from  the 


well-known  neighborhood  loan-shark  to  pay 
for  family  sickness  may  not  be  told  and  does 
not  have"  to  be  told  precisely  what  wUl  hap- 
pen to  him  if  he  doesn't  pay  on  time.  The 
clothing  store  operator  who  borrows  to  keep 
up  with  legitimate  creditors  during  slack 
seasons  may  not  be  beaten  up  by  the  polite 
yet  menacing  hoodlums  who  Inquire  as  to 
the  status  of  payments  He  too  knows  what 
the  message  is.  "These  are  the  typical  situa- 
tions— the  threat  merely  Implied  but  none- 
theless real  and  effective  simply  because  the 
syndicate  lurking  In  the  background  Is 
known  to  be  Involved.  Under  existing  federal 
law.  extortion  could  not  be  proved  In  either 
situation. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime,  as  the  first  step  in  Its  legislative 
program  against  the  major  sources  of  Income 
for  organized  crime,  has  draft-ed  and  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
a  bUl  specifically  aimed  at  loan  sharking.  It 
is  Intended  to  expand  federal  Jurisdiction 
over  this  activity  and  to  make  It  a  federal 
crime  to  lend  money  at  Illegal  rates  of  In- 
terest, wherever  such  a  loan  affects  or  inter- 
feres with  interstate  commerce.  It  Is  thus  a 
two-part  bill  which  approaches  loan  sharking 
from  two  well-established  bases  of  federal 
Jurisdiction.  Both  parts  amend  the  existing 
antl-racketeerlng  statutes  which  we  have 
previously  noted. 

The  first  part  amends  Section  1951  of  Title 
18,  United  States  Code,  which  deals  with 
robbery  and  extortion  which  Interfwes  with 
or  affects  interstate  commerce.  Loan-shark- 
ing would  be  added  as  a  federal  crime  under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  a  result,  an  il- 
legal loan  to  a  business  which  ships  Its  goods 
from  Chicago  to  Detroit  might  be  the  subject 
of  a  federal  prosecution. 

The  second  part  amends  Section  1952  of 
Title  18.  which  deals  with  several  racketeer- 
ing activities  that  are  federal  crimes  when 
any  part  of  the  transaction  crosses  state  Unes. 
Loan-sharking  is  added  to  these,  and  as  a 
result,  a  telephone  call  from  New  York  to 
Miami  or  travel  from  New  Jersey  to  Penn- 
sylvania might  be  the  subject  ol  federal 
prosecution. 

Both  violations  are  based  upwn  the  lend- 
ing of  money  for  a  charge  or  rate  of  in- 
t-exest  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  loan  Is  made  If  there  Is  no  initial 
violation  of  State  law  there  Is  no  violation 
of  Federal  law  Subsequent  threats  to  en- 
force collection  of  the  loan  need  not  be 
proved  so  long  as  the  loan  Itself  is  Illegal 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  precedent  for 
this  legislation  and  we  feel  It  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  drying  up  a  principal  source  of 
revenue  for  crganlzed  crime.  For  one  thing 
it  win  provide  hitherto  lacking  Jurisdiction. 
except  where  a  potential  tax  evasion  case 
Is  present,  for  federal  agents  to  Investigate 
loan-shark  allegations.  Further,  federal 
prosecutions  will  Inevitably  result  but  even 
where  they  don't,  evidence  will  be  turned 
over  to  local  law  officers  for  prosecution. 
Finally,  the  mere  thought  that  they  may 
now  be  Involved  In  a  violation  of  federal 
law.  might  be  enough  to  drive  many  loan- 
sharks  out  of  the  business  without  anything 
more.  This.  In  itself,  will  be  a  significant 
accompUshment- 


MORE      REPUBLICANS       IMPROVED 
THE    90th    CONGRESS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Congress  has  been  a  gcx)d  Congress 
because  of  more  Republicans  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  President  Johnson 
admits  it  has  been  a  productive  Congress. 
His  majority  leader  in  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  says  the  record  of  this 
Congress  has  been  "good,  decent,  and  re- 
spectable." and  I  agree,  as  I  am  sure 
Senator  Dhucsen  does. 
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I  recall  vividly  in  the  middle  of  the 
1965  session  of  the  89th  Congress — the 
last  Congress — Senator  Mansfield  said 
that  the  Congress  had  passed  a  lot  of 
major  biUs  too  hastily,  with  too  many 
loopholes  and  too  many  rough  corners, 
and  particularly  it  had  failed  to  make  a 
proper  assessment  of  the  current  and 
ultimate  cost  of  these  vast  programs. 

But  the  89th  Congress  did  not  listen 
to  Senator  Mansfield,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  did. 

The  90th  Congress  in  1967  has  been 
productive  and  constructive,  primarily 
because  the  voters  of  the  Nation  in  No- 
vember 1966  gave  us  a  net  gain  of  47 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  additional 
strength  in  the  Senate.  These  new  Re- 
publicans came  from  33  States — from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America.  They  are 
attractive,  articulate  young  men  and 
women  who  are  responsive  to  their  voters 
and  who  are  fighting  hard  for  construc- 
tive solutions  to  the  Nation's  problems 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  Congress,  with  50  more  Republi- 
cans, has  produced  this  record: 

First.  Spending  limitations  totaling 
more  than  S4  billion  from  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1968;  This  effort  to  curb 
runaway  inflation  and  avoid  another  tax 
increase  succeeded  only  because  of  vir- 
tually solid  Republican  support. 

Second.  Social  security  Improvements: 
More  benefits  for  senior  citizens  who 
have  been  hurt  by  Johnson-Humphrey 
infiation — without  the  additional  pay- 
roll taxes  on  working  citizens  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wanted.  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  House  Republicans  supported  this 
legislation. 

Third.  Comprehensive  health  legisla- 
tion: A  partnership-for-health  bill  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  to  attack  rats  and  other 
pests,  narcotics  addiction,  and  so  forth. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  Republicans  sup- 
ported this  legislation. 

Fourth.  Clean  meat  inspection  law: 
99 '2  percent  of  Republicans  supported. 

Fifth:  A  flammable  products  control 
bill  to  protect  families  and  children  from 
deadly  garments,  toys,  and  home  prod- 
ucts: 100  percent  Republican  support. 

Sixth.  A  law  to  clean  up  the  air  we 
breathe:  100  percent  Republican  support. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
session — with  Republicans  reinforced 
and  on  the  march — we  have  passed  many 
forward-looking  and  much-needed  bills. 
Here  are  eight  of  them : 

First.  A  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Assistance  Act — modified  to 
permit  State  and  local  agencies  to  play 
their  rightful  role — 99  percent  Republi- 
can support. 

Second.  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  legislation — 99 '/2  per- 
cent Republican  support. 

Third.    Federal    antiriot    legisUition — 

99  percent  Republican  support. 
Fourth.  Adult  education  legislation — 

100  percent  Republican  support. 

Fifth.  Law  to  stop  desecration  of  the 
American  flag — 100  percent  Republican 
support. 

Sixth.  Equal  benefits  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  their  families — 100  percent 
RepubUcan  support. 

Seventh.  Independent   Maritime   Ad- 


ministration legislation — opposed  by  the 
John.son-Humphrey  administration  but 
backed  by  97  percent  of  House  Republi- 
cans to  try  to  salvaie  the  neglected  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

Eighth.  Curbs  on  excessive  nondefense 
spending — Federal  spending  In  1960  un- 
der the  last  Republican  administration 
was  $48.6  billion.  Estimated  nondefense 
spending  for  fiscal  1968  is  nearly  double 
that  figure — $95.6  billion.  The  cumula- 
tive Federal  deficit  since  President  John- 
son entered  the  White  House  is  expected 
to  exceed  $60  billion.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.  dollar  is  in  trouble  abroad  and  buys 
less  and  less  at  home. 

This  is  a  good  Congress  and  It  is  be- 
cause the  American  people  made  some 
changes  from  the  last  one. 

Republicans  are  against  the  status  quo 
in  the  handling  of  our  Federal  fiscal  af- 
fairs. We  are  soldiers  fighting  the  John- 
son administration's  inflation  and  the 
Johnson  administration's  high  interest 
rates.  We  believe  the  American  people 
deserve  a  better  deal.  Look  at  this  dollar 
bill.  Since  a  Republican  left  the  White 
House  about  7  years  ago.  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  dollar  bill  has  gone  down 
13  percent. 

Just  to  give  you  another  indication,  the 
cost  of  living  in  1966  went  up  3.3  percent. 
The  cost  of  living  this  year  will  probably 
be  close  to  4  percent,  and  next  year  it 
appears  that  the  cost  of  living  may  even 
be  higher  than  that. 

I  think  the  American  people  deserve  a 
better  break  and  we  as  Republicans  are 
fighting  to  do  something  about  inflation, 
the  higher  and  higher  cost  of  living  and 
the  high  interest  rates.  Talking  about 
high  interest  rates,  let  me  point  out  that 
just  a  week  or  so  ago  our  Government, 
Uncle  Sam,  sold  Federal  securities  and 
f>ald  6.4-percent  Interest,  the  highest  In 
100  years.  Now  this  problem  is  created.  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  manage  effectively  and 
responsibly  our  Federal  taxes  and  our 
Federal  expenditures. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  1968.  that  is  this  fiscal 
year.  We  think  the  mismanagement  of 
this  budget  has  precipitated  high  Interest 
rates  and  inflation. 

Let  me  point  out  the  problem  that  we 
face  in  the  Congress.  When  the  President 
submitted  this  budget  to  us  in  January 
he  said  the  deficit  would  be  $8.1  billion. 
In  August  he  finally  conceded  that  the 
deficit  would  be  $29  billion  and  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  President — I  think 
quite  irresponsibly — said  the  deficit 
might  reach  as  high  as  $35  billion. 

The  trouble  is  we  just  cannot  believe 
the  mathematics  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration submits  to  us  every  year  in 
January.  With  all  the  errors  they  have 
made  In  every  budget.  I  often  wonder 
what  would  happen  to  a  taxpayer  if  he 
made  similar  mistakes  on  his  Federal 
Income  tax  return.  I  think  any  ordinary 
taxpayer  would  really  be  in  trouble. 

Now  when  we  come  right  down  to  it, 
the  Republicans  for  the  last  3  years  have 
tried  to  make  specific,  constructive  rec- 
ommendations to  attack  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates.  The  national  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee,  of  which 
both  Senator  Dirksen  and  I  are  mem- 


bers, recommended  in  1965  a  nine-point 
program  to  straighten  out  the  fiscal 
problems  we  face  The  coordinating  com- 
mittee in  April  1966  made  a  13-polnt  rec- 
ommendation to  fight  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  We  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  trying  to  cut  Fed- 
eral expenditures  as  Republicans  also 
have  in  the  Senate.  We  have  a  better 
solution  to  the  fiscal  problems  facing  this 
Nation  which  result  in  such  a  severe  loss 
in  purchasing  power  for  every  American 
family.  We  believe  it  is  better  to  reduce 
expenditures  than  to  pass  the  Presidents 
tax  increase.  We  believe  in  responsible, 
realistic  Federal  financing.  Do  you  real- 
ize that  in  the  last  7  years  since  a  Flepub- 
lican  left  the  White  House,  there  have 
been  accumulated  deficits  in  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  of  over  $60  billion?  This 
cannot  go  on  much  longer  or  our  dollar 
wUl  be  worth  even  less  than  it  is  today. 

Now  let  me  point  out  the  problem  we 
face  in  crime.  In  the  last  8  years  our 
population  has  gone  up  10  percent,  but  in 
the  last  8  years  crime  in  this  country  has 
gone  up  67  percent.  The  FBI  reported 
just  the  other  day  that  crime  in  this 
country  went  up  16  percent  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1967.  There  have  been  120  or 
more  riots  in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  1967.  in  which  118  people  lost 
their  hves,  some  4,000  have  been  injured 
and  $270  million  in  damage  was  done  to 
public  and  private  property.  Yes,  we  are 
against  this  kind  of  a  status  quo.  Repub- 
licans are  fighting  to  do  something  about 
the  crime  problem. 

The  President  early  this  year  sent 
up  a  bill  to  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  crime  problem.  The  House  of 
Representatives  under  Republican  lead- 
ership threw  out  the  President's  crime 
bill  and  we  passed  a  meaningful  piece 
of  legislation  that  denies  the  President's 
demand  for  what  could  become  a  Fed- 
eral p>olice  force  under  the  control  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Our  bill,  as  the  House 
passed  it,  gives  to  the  States  needed 
Federal  funds  and  Federal  guidance,  pro- 
viding each  State  has  a  State  plan  co- 
ordinating the  local  and  State  Jaw  en- 
forcement organizations.  We  think  the 
Republican  approach  to  crime  is  the  con- 
structive one.  I  am  proud  to  repeat  that 
99  percent  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  supported  this  crime  remedy 
rather  than  the  dangerous  one  that  the 
President  recommended. 

We  have  talked  about  the  good  things 
this  Congress  has  done,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  increased  numbers  of  Re- 
publican Congressmen  the  American 
people  in  33  States  sent  us  a  year  ago 
to  help  us  battle  against  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's status  quo.  But  the  job 
of  this  Congress  is  not  yet  completed. 
We  think  this  Congress  should  write  a 
good  record  as  a  reform  Congress.  For 
example,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  clean  election  legislation.  We  have 
been  operating  in  this  country  for  a  num- 
br  of  years  with  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  ineffective  Federal  election  laws.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Re- 
publicans have  really  carried  the  ball  to 
try  and  get  meaningful,  effective  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  clean  Federal  elec- 
tions in  the  1968  presidential  race,  in  the 
upcoming  Senat*  races,  and  In  the  House 
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races  We  believe  that  there  should  be 
strict  disclosure  as  to  funds  received  by 
candidates  and  to  the  expenditures  that 
a'-e  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  finance  elections  out 
of  taxpayers'  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasur>\  We  think  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  get  the  people  interested  in  good 
government. 

^  One  of  the  good  ideas  that  our  new 
Bepublican  Members  pushed  the  hardest 
on— and  I  am  proud  of  their  efforts  and 
of  the  results — was  to  establish  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  code  of  ethics 
for  all  Congressmen.  They  took  the  lead 
in  getting  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  This  committee  has  put 
together  and  is  about  to  announce  a  code 
of  ethics  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  think  this  Is  long 
overdue,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  effective. 

This  new  group  of  Republicans  is  a 
very  vigorous  lot.  They  are  articulate  and 
attractive  and  they  work  hard.  They 
sometimes  come  up  with  ideas  that 
should  have  been  thought  of  before  and, 
believe  me.  they  are  a  very  helpful  group 
when  we  challenge  the  status  quo  of  the 
the  Johnson  administration  on  fiscal 
matters,  on  crime  and  law  enforcement, 
and  on  other  matters.  I  hope  that  in  the 
next  election  the  American  people  will 
s-nd  at  least  31  more  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  we  can  continue  try- 
ing to  straighten  out  some  of  our  basic 
problems,  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
status  quo  that  we  are  in  today. 

This  is  not  a  rubberstamp  Congress. 
The  last  Congress  was  President  John- 
sons Congress,  but  this  Congress  is  more 
nearly  representative  of  the  American 
people. 

But.  this  is  the  Christmas  season,  and 
only  minutes  ago  President  Johnson 
turned  the  lights  on  the  White  House 
Christinas  tree  on  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans. 

We  did  not  agree  and  frankly  we  did 
not  like  the  President's  imfair  assess- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress  in  1967.  But 
now  we  have  set  the  record  straight, 
there  is  something  far  more  important 
I  would  like  to  say  As  Republicans,  we 
are  not  only  proud  of  the  work  we  have 
done  in  the  session  just  ending,  we  are 
proud  of  the  Congress  Itself.  With  in- 
creased strength  we  have  immensely  im- 
proved the  quahty  of  laws  under  which 
all  Americans  live,  and  we  Intend  to  cc«i- 
tlnue  to  play  our  proper  part  in  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  government.  We 
hope  the  President  and  the  judicial 
branch  will  play  theirs.  We  are  proud  of 
the  way  representative  government 
works,  and  we  will  keep  on  fighting  to 
make  it  work.  We  are  proud  of  America 
and  have  faith  in  America,  and  with  new 
Republican  leadership  in  the  White 
House  and  Republican  majorities  in  the 
Congress  we  pledge  our  countrj-men  that 
everyone  can  be  really  proud  of  being  an 
American.  Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are 
all  Americans. 

On  that  note.  Merry  Christmas  to  you, 
Mr  President,  and  Merry  Christmas  to 
everybody  in  this  great,  good,  compas- 
sionate and  charitable  land,  which  has 
been  good  to  all  of  us. 


LT.  GEN.  LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY:  A 
VALUABLE  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  Hoosier  saying  that,  "you  don't  find 
many  clubs  under  a  sour  apple  tree." 

This  homey  phrase  can  well  be  ap- 
plied to  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Few 
men  in  American  public  life  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  and 
misunderstanding;  few  men  have  been 
so  attacked  and  their  resignations  de- 
manded; few  men  have  been  the  targets 
for  criticism  from  such  diverse  groups; 
and  few  men  have  rendered  such  long, 
patriotic,  dedicated  and  sterling  service 
to  their  country  as  has  General  Hershey. 
The  Selective  Service,  or  draft,  which- 
ever name  you  care  to  call  it.  has  never 
been  and  will  never  be  popular.  The 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
is  naturally  criticized.  But  regardless  of 
criticism,  General  Hershey  has  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  countrymen 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century — a  rec- 
ord that  few  Americans  can  claim. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  easy  to 
get  publicity  by  attacking  General  Her- 
shey. but  "Old  Man  River  just  keeps 
rollin'  along."  Five  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  representing  both  major 
political  parties,  have  trusted  General 
Hershey.  and  that  trust  has  not  been 
misplaced.  General  Hershey's  job  has  not 
been  easy,  and  there  are  few  men  in 
America  who  could  have  filled  this  difB- 
cult  position  through  the  years  and  still 
maintained  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people  that  Greneral 
Hershey  has. 

I  will  not  comment  on  General  Her- 
shey's October  26  recommendation  to 
local  draft  boards  for  Immediate  proc- 
essing of  antiwar  protesters  who  physi- 
cally impede  the  work  of  miUtary  re- 
cruiters and  Selective  Service  ofBcials. 
I  do  not  presume  to  know  what  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  would  make  on  this 
order.  I  do  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people, 
while  believing  in  the  right  of  protest, 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  mob  violence  by 
the  "New  Left"  to  prevent  Americans 
from  fulfilling  their  duty  and  obeying 
the  law. 

If  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  had 
demonstrate  a  real  interest  in  enforcing 
the  Selective  Service  law.  General  Her- 
shey's recommendation  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Senator  Philip  Hart  of 
Michigan  demanded  on  November  10 
that  Attorney  General  Clark  give  a 
prompt  opinion  regarding  the  legality  of 
General  Hershey's  proposal.  Although 
more  than  a  month  has  passed,  the  At- 
tomev  General  has  given  no  reply. 

General  Hershey.  as  the  soldier  that 
he  is,  is  acting  under  the  orders  of  his 
Commander  In  Chief.  President  Johnson, 
and  as  General  Hershey  has  said: 

Until  he  (President  Johnson)  t«Us  me  to 
change  my  course,  I'll  sail  it. 

As  stated  by  the  New  York  Times: 
.^t  74  years  of  aee.  he  Is  still  a  tough,  di- 
rect, honest  and  combative  man  who  does  not 
shlric  a  flght.  An  hour  with  him  convinces 
most  visitors  that  with  Lewis  Hershey  in 
charge,  not  one  Indian  would  have  ever  made 
it  alive  over  the  stockade  wall. 


If  General  Hershey  does  leave,  lie  can  do 
SOD  with  the  satislactlon  or  a  record  of  service 
held  by  few  individuals  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


PEACE   CONFERENCE   IN    "VIETNAM? 
PITFALLS    AND    PERILS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  that  has  cost  us  over 
120,000  in  dead,  wounded  and  missing 
sine*  1961,  will  probably  be  changing  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  we  vnM  find  ourselves  at  the  confer- 
ence table  with  North  Vietnam. 

To  date,  Hanoi  has  refused  around  30 
openly  made  and  no  one  knows  how 
many'  secretly  made  offers  from  the 
United  Stat.es  for  a  conference — any- 
where, anytime.  So  why  would  they  ask 
for  one  now? 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  not  stupid 
and  they  are  fully  aware  that  departure 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNa- 
mara  also  "means  departure  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  "nc  military  victorv-."  which 
we  have  pursued  for  so  long.  There  are 
many  new  options  open  to  the  United 
States,  both  pohtical  and  mUitarj-.  None 
of  them  would  give  Hanoi  any  comfort. 
For  instance,  mining  Haiphong  harbor 
would  put  a  near-fatal  headlock  on  North 
Vietnam's  supply  route  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  its  supplies  from  other 
Communist  countries  comes  by  sea;  the 
rail  routes  from  China  are  txDth  few  and 
unreliable  and  airlift  alone  could  not 
possibly  sustain  a  prolonged  mihtary  ef- 
fort. 

What  we  will  do  is  of  course  at  this 
time  unknown  and  equally  uncertain  is 
what  Hanoi  would  do  in  response.  Up 
until  recently,  it  was  felt  Hanoi  would 
hold  on  until  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tions of  1968,  but  intensified  U^.  miUtary 
and  political  pressure  in  the  months 
ahead  could  verj-  Ukely  rule  this  out. 
Choking  off  supplies  and  hitting  harder 
in  the  field  could  lead  to  gradual  with- 
drawal of  enemy  forces  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  leanng  behind  only  enough  to 
continue  guerrilla  action.  At  this  point, 
then.  Hanoi  would  ask  for  the  conference 
it  has  so  far  refused  to  consider. 

If  it  does,  then  let  no  one  forget  these 
facts: 

Peace  conferences  do  not  necessarily 
mean  an  end  to  fighting;  Korean  truce 
talks  began  on  July  10,  1951  but  fighting 
did  not  stop  until  12  hours  after  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  July  27.  1953 — 2 
years  and  thousands  of  casualties  later. 
A  peace  conference  is  every  bit  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  interests — both  long-run 
and  short-run — as  continued  fighting, 
and  in  many  ways  even  more  so.  The 
World  War  II  conferences  at  Tehieran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  fade  from  memory, 
but  their  disastrous  results  to  the  West- 
em  World  still  live,  in  Russian  domina- 
tion of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Communist  ascendancy  in  great  sections 
of  Asia . 

Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  has  recently  given  us  warning  of 
what  to  expect  from  a  Vietnam  con- 
ference : 

When  the  Communists  feel  tha-t  this  effort 
(war)  has  not  succeeded,  they  will  stop  the 
eflort.  But  If  they  get  to  talking  with  ua. 
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then  we  get  on  this  eternal  flypaper.  In 
which  half  the  United  States  will  be  negotiat- 
ing for  them  i 

He  further  stated:  1 

with  us.  negotiation  la  a  David  Harum 
business.  In  which  both  pwirtlee  want  to  reach 
a  result  and  each  one  wants  to  get  a  slight 
advantage  In  reaching  a  predetermined  re- 
sult— the  sale  of  a  horse,  the  end  of  a  war, 
whatever  It  may  be. 

The  Communists  have  a  Clausewltz  Idea 
toward  negotiation.  Negotiation  Is  a  war  car- 
ried out  by  other  means,  and  what  Qiey  hope 
to  do  In  a  negotiation  Is  not  to  bring  about 
peace,  but  to  disadvantage  somebody  In  the 
course  of  a  war,  separate  you  fpcan  your 
allies,  cause  you  domeetlc  troubles  and  so 
forth. 

In  any  conference  with  North  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  will  be  facing  a  cun- 
ning? adversary  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the 
Communist  world  where  no  promises, 
agreement,  or  commitments  are  consid- 
ered sacred. 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  warning 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
of  what  to  expect  in  a  conference  with 
them.  This  warning  is  given  by  Truong 
Chinh,  one  of  the  greatest  North  Viet- 
namese military  and  political  strategists 
and  writers.  But  will  we  listen?  The  free 
world  ignored  the  Nazi  plans  as  ex- 
pressed in  detail  in  Hitler's  "Main 
Kampf,"  this  to  our  eternal  sorrow.  In 
hLs  book.  "Primer  for  Revolt."  Truong 
Chinh  explains  the  success  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  conferences  and  treaties  in 
dealing  with  the  French  during  the 
French- Indochina  War  of  1946-53: 

The  Franco-Vietnamese  Preliminary  agree- 
ment as  well  as  the  Pranco-Vletnamee  treaty 
which  may  be  signed  soon  are  not  ultimate 
alms  but  only  temporary  measures  in  order 
to  give  our  people  a  moment's  breathing 
space  in  which  to  consolidate  the  pCBltlon  of 
the  democratic  republican  regime  brought 
Into  being  by  the  August  revolution  to 
strengthen  oior  real  forces  to  march  towards 
a  new  stage. 

•  •  •  It  la  possible  that  the  deraocratlc 
parties  In  Prance  may  hold  negotiations  with 
us  In  order  to  save  the  situation.  In  that 
case,  our  long  resistance  will  be  Interrupted 
by  new  talks,  and  that  is  preclself  one  of 
Its  characteristics. 

Truong  Chinh  also  explains  tte  Com- 
mimist  success  in  the  Fiench-Indo- 
china  War  by  the  assistance  of  anti- 
French  riots  and  demonstratfons  In 
France : 

If  Prance  does  not  negotiate  with  us  soon, 
these  difficulties  (antl-Prance  demonstra- 
tions) will  grow  to  such  an  extent  that 
Prance  will  be  powerless  to  overcome  them. 

The  more  the  anti-war  movement  In 
Prance  and  the  revolutionary  movanent  In 
the  French  colonies  will  develop,  and  the 
more  severely  the  democratic  world  will  con- 
demn French  colonial  policy 

The  anti-war  movement  has  been 
launched  ...  on  March  26.  1947  the  general 
CoiLfederatlon  of  Labour  organized  through- 
out France  many  demonstrations  embracing 
millions  of  people  with  the  slogan:  "Imme- 
diate negotiations  with  Vietnam." 

The  movement  against  the  war  and  against 
the  die-hards  in  Prance  grows  stronger  and 
more  fierce.  The  peoples  In  the  colonies  rise 
up  actively  against  the  French  rulers.  World 
opinion  severely  condemns  France,  .which  Is 
Isolated  diplomatically.  j 

In  the  struggle  for  peace  and  dMnocracy, 
these  (Progressive)  forces  cannot  remain  In- 
different to  our  struggle  for  support  Vietnam 


only  by  words  where  deeds  are  required.  They 
must  arraign  France  before  the  tribunal  of 
world  opinion  to  Judge  her  and  compel  her 
stop  the  war  (In  Indochina) . 

The  French  peonle  will  more  strongly  op- 
poee  war  day  af>^i  day.  or  will  rise  up  to 
overthrow  the  reactionaries. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  Truong 
Chinh  has  described  in  very  clear  de- 
tail their  plan  for  guerrilla  warfare: 

When  facing  more  f)owerful  enemy  forces. 
If  the  guerilla  forces  want  to  keep  the  Ini- 
tiative while  fighting,  they  must  follow  the 
four  rules  drawn  up  by  Comrade  Mao  Tse- 
tung: 

(a)  When  the  enemy  advances,  we  retreat; 

(b)  When  the  enemy  halts,  we  harass  him; 

(c)  When  the  enemy  Is  worn  out.  we  at- 
tack him; 

(d)  When  the  enemy  runs  away,  we  pur- 
sue blm; 

These  quotations  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  as 
given  by  Truong  Chinh.  are  strikingly 
similar  to  the  quotes  of  Sun  Tzu.  the 
great  Chinese  military  general  and  writer 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  Truong  Chinh 
explains  what  is  necessary  to  win  in  mo- 
bile and  guerrilla  warfare.  From  Truong 
Chlnh's  statements,  it  is  apparent  that 
today  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  win- 
ning but  losing,  a  fact  that  must  be  ap- 
parent to  them: 

To  keep  the  initiative  Is  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  tactics  In  general,  and  of  guerrilla 
warfare  and  mobile  warfare  In  particular. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  2  years 
since  the  North  Vietnamese  army  lost 
the  initiative  and  in  the  hundreds  of 
battles  since  then,  at  no  time  have  the 
Commimlst  forces  been  able  to  regain  the 
initiative  after  the  first  few  hours  of 
attack. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  Hanoi 
leadership  is  aware  of  what  is  necessary 
to  win  in  guerrilla  warfare.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  aware  that  the  phasing 
out  of  the  McNamara  "no  win"  policy 
means  they  will  suffer  defeat. 

The  Communists  can  pull  back  into 
North  Vietnam,  in  a  sense  a  defeat;  or 
they  can  follow  the  tactics  at  which  the 
Conmiunists  have  been  so  successful  In 
the  past,  that  Is.  suffering  a  defeat  on 
the  battlefield  but  accomplishing  a  vic- 
tory at  the  conference  table. 


U.S.  AID  TO  CONGO  TERMED 
SUCCESS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  diplo- 
matic and  military  ofBcials  are  continu- 
ously faced  with  situations  calling  for 
quick  response  which  is  appropriately 
vigorous  and  wisely  restrained. 

Such  a  delicate  U.S.  mission  in  support 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment headed  by  President  Mobutu  to 
quell  an  uprising  of  white  mercenaries 
has  just  terminated  successfully  The 
last  of  the  three  C-130s  made  available 
for  limited  purpo.ses  last  simimer  has  Just 
returned  from  the  Congo. 

This  mission  was  carefully  conceived 
and  prudently  executed  I  am  happy  to 
Insert  Into  the  Record  a  perceptive 
"wrap-up"  story  on  the  episode  written 
by  a  knowledgeable  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Welles. 


U.S.  Am  TO  Congo  Tebmed  Scccess — Plaum 
Said  To  Hav«  Helped  Save  Regime  in  Up- 
rising 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington.  E>ecember  10. — The  United 
States  withdrew  yesterday  the  last  of  ihre« 
transport  planes  sent  to  the  Congo  last  sum- 
mer to  assist  the  Government  In  quelling  &c 
uprising  of  white  mercenaries. 

In  so  doing,  the  United  States  ended  & 
five-month  operation  that  officials  here  ire 
balling  as  a  substantial  success. 

Despite  ref>eated  tests  of  will  with  Qea, 
Joseph  D.  Mobutu,  the  volatile  young  Con^ 
leee  chief  of  state.  United  States  policy 
makers  now  assert  that  timely  American  In 
terventlon  helped  prevent  the  territorial  dU' 
memberment  of  the  Congo  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Mobutu  Government. 

Moreover,  by  Its  Intervention  In  support 
of  a  black  African  Government  against  re- 
bellious whites,  the  officials  believe,  the 
United  States  helped  spare  the  Congoi 
70.000  law-abiding  white  residents — Includ- 
ing 1.700  Americans — from  a  serious  ihreas 
of  racial  attack. 

The  United  States  also  strengthened  iti 
Image  as  the  friend  of  Independent  Alrlcan 
nations,  diplomats  believe. 

DOUBTS    ABOUT    rUTL'RE 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  apparent  peace 
that  has  now  returned  to  the  vast  Congo 
territory,  well-posted  sources  here  doubt  that 
the  United  States  would  Intervene  again  bo 
rapidly  and  unilaterally  If  similar  disturb- 
ances arise  in  other  self-ruling  African  coun- 
tries. 

"We  took  a  gamble,  we  were  bitterly  criu- 
clzed  at  the  time,  but  It  seems  to  have  paid 
off,"  one  informed  diplomat  said.  "I  wont 
deny,  though,  that  It's  been  a  headache." 

When  the  United  States  sent  three  C-130 
Hercules  transports  to  the  Congo  July  10  at 
the  urgent  pleading  of  President  Mobutu, 
policy-makers  assumed  that  there  would  be 
criticism. 

Within  hours.  Senate  leaders,  including 
J.  W.  Pulbright.  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  Mike  Mansfield,  majority  leader,  had  de- 
nounced the  move  as  ■'Immoral  intervention" 
that  would  lead  to   "another  Vietnam." 

Two  of  the  three  C-130'8,  which  were  used 
to  ferry  troops  and  supplies,  were  withdrawn 
Ln  early  August. 

ARMS   UilD    DOWN 

Now,  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Congo 
has  been  maintained  and  the  130  merce- 
naries and  their  950  Katangese  adherenu 
have  laid  down  their  arms  In  neighboring 
Rwanda. 

Accordmg  to  Information  here,  the  Ka- 
tangese have  accepted  an  offer  of  amnesty 
from  the  Congo  Government  and.  with  their 
women  and  children,  are  gradually  being  alr- 
Ufted  back  Into  Katanga  on  Congolese  air- 
craft. 

The  white  mercenaries,  whose  number^ 
have  dwindled  to  113.  are  being  interrogated 
on  a  tea  plantation  outside  Kigali.  Rwanda, 
by  a  flve-natlon  commission  of  African  mag- 
istrates set  up  by  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity. 

The  whites — Belgians,  French  and  Italians, 
plus  a  smattering  of  Portuguese.  Rhodeslans, 
South  Africans.  Israelis,  West  Germans  and 
Greeks — have  signed  pledges  never  to  engage 
In  mercenary  activities  again  on  the  African 
continent. 

PLANS    ARE    WEIGHED 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  Is  said 
to  be  weighing  various  plans:  to  demand 
fmni  tl.e  mercenaries'  Governments  binding 
guarantees  that  their  nationals  Involved  wlU 
never  again  become  mercenaries  In  Africa; 
to  demand  comjjensatlon  for  damage  alleg- 
edly done  during  the  fighting;  to  demand 
that    the    European    Governments    evacuate 


the  merceiiarles  by  air  once  the  guarantees 
are  given  and  the  compensation  paid. 

•No  Government  can  guarantee  that  one 
of  lU  naUonalB  wlU  never  again  become  a 
mercenary  In  Africa,"  a  diplomatic  source 
commented.  "Controls  ol  that  sort  Just  don't 
exist  And  the  question  of  compensaUon  Is 
acaaemlc.  The  best  the  O.A.U.  can  hope  for 
IB  an  aU-llft  by  tiie  Belgians  and  French  to 
get  all  the  whiles  out  of  Rwanda  before  any- 
tfling  happens." 


CONGRESSMAN    GKOVER    REPORTS 
TO  CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  suomii  for  the  Hecord  tiie  an- 
nual report  wiucii  1  am  sending  to  the 
consutuenis  of  Uie  Second  Congressional 
District  in  New  York  reportmg  on  the 
activUieij  of  the  first  session  ot  the  yoth 
Congress.  The  report  is  as  follows: 

Each  year  as  our  Congressional  Session 
closes  I  make  It  a  policy  to  report  to  you 
my  views  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
session  and  to  give  an  informal  account  of 
my  duues  as  your  voice  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentttUves  ol  the  United  biaiet.  Cuugretoe. 
During  the  yeex  1  have  conducted  my  an- 
nual opimou  poii,  X  have  written  weekly 
newsletters  and  taped  many  radio  reports  on 
Vietnam,  the  War  on  Poverty,  selecUve  serv- 
ice reapportionment,  the  credibiuiy  gap, 
East-West  trade,  tax  sharing,  and  many  other 
issues  of  the  day.  In  view  of  that  and  the 
shortage  of  space,  this  report  will  not  permit 
re-dlscussion.  I  wUl  during  the  year,  however, 
continue  to  discuss  these  problems  with  you. 
This  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress 
convened  with  a  major  realignment  of  voting 
strength  In  the  House  by  the  addition  of 
47  new  Republican  members.  Although  the 
Democratic  majority  was  sUU  substantial, 
the  change  brought  about  a  more  construc- 
tive dialogue  on  many  major  Issues,  and  for 
the  first  time  It  seemed  a  caution  light  was 
turned  on  to  slow  down  the  administration's 
legislative  steamroller. 

Many  of  the  Johnson  Administration's 
high-prlorlty  legislative  proposals  have  been 
deferred  until  the  Second  Session  convening 
In  January.  1968.  These  Include  the  tax  In- 
crease, highway  beautlficatlon.  patent  re- 
vision, truth  In  lending,  and  others. 

Among  the  new  successful  legislative  ven- 
tures were  a  comprehensive  health  act.  a 
good  antl-crlme  bill,  the  Air  Quality  Act.  a 
meat  Inspection  act.  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 
LeglslaUon,  an  antl-rlot  bill,  and  a  flag  dese- 
cration bill. 

Due  to  the  disinterest  and  lack  of  leader- 
ship In  the  majority,  there  were  notable 
failures  In  the  field  of  election  reform,  and 
Congressional  procedures  reform.  President 
Johnson's  stubbornness  prevented  the  Con- 
gress from  producing  a  viable  new  program 
for  our  rapidly  deteriorating  maritime  In- 
dustry. 

Serious  concern  over  our  nation's  econ- 
omy, rising  federal  debt,  a  high  budget 
deficit,  and  Inflation  brought  about  a  year 
long  fight  In  a  "guns  vs.  butler"  legislative 
battle,  a  fight  which  saw  the  forces  of  "tax 
and  spend  ■  meet  head-on  with  the  forces 
calling  for  tax  reform  and  reduced  Federal 
expenditures.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  Is 
still  In  doubt,  with  the  President  and  his 
budget  advisors  Insisting  on  a  tax  hike  and 
the  economy-minded  in  Congress  (in  which 
group  I  Include  myself).  Insisting  on  the 
esUbllshment  of  priorities  and  a  long  range 
program  of  controlled  Federal  spending. 

One  area  In  which  the  Congress  demon- 
strated Its  economy-mlndedness  was  In  Its 
handling  of  foreign  aid  The  appropriation 
for  that  program  was  the  smallest  In  twenty 
years,  and  well  it  should  be.  when  we  con- 
sider the  demands  upon  the  taxpayer  and 
the  demands  upoa   our  government  in   the 


light  of  a  United  Slates  public  debt  which 
even  now  exceeds  the  public  debt  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  combined. 

Th  President  wanted  $3  8  bUUon  to  dis- 
tribute to  100  of  those  free  nations.  But 
there  are  already  »6  8  billion  in  the  pipeline 
from  prior  years  appropriations. 

It  Is  fair  to  acknowledge  the  successes  of 
foreign  aid  while  we  condemn  its  failures 
($9  billion  to  France  over  20  yearsi;  and  It 
Is  proper  to  have  sympathy  for  poor  emerging 
nations,  but  the  right  approach  Is  not  U.S. 
handouts  but  rather  multi-national  partici- 
pation mixed  with  a  good  portion  of  self- 
help. 

As  fourth-ranking  Republican  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  third-rank- 
ing on  Public  Works,  I  have  had  a  btisy  year 
of  committee  work,  and  as  your  voice  in 
Congress,  1  have  for  the  hfth  year  been 
among  the  members  with  the  beet  attend- 
ance records  on  roll-call  votes.  This  year  I 
have  originated  and  sponsored  more  legls- 
laUon  than  In  the  prior  four  yeare  Among 
the  more  important  are  the  following; 

H.J.  Res.  53.  concerning  continuance  of  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System 

HS,.  669,  to  remove  Income  Umltatlons  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries 

HJR.  4476.  to  create  an  Indej>endent  Marl- 
tune  Administration 

HJi.  6141,  to  establish  a  Sandy  Hook  Na- 
tional Seashore 

H.R.5143,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
HJi.  8332,  to  prombit  desecreailon  of   the 
American  fiag 

H.R.  9642,  to  reclassify  certain  postal  em- 
ployees to  grades 

H.J.  Res  656,  Mld-Atlantlc  Air  Pollution 
Control  Compact 

H.  Res.  716,  resolution  praising  Israel  and 
urging  i>eace  In  Near-Eiast 

H.R.  11307,  to  remove  Inequities  from 
Selective  Service  liaw 

H.R.  11584.  to  study  means  of  establishing 
marine  sanctuaries 

H  R.  12866,  to  establish  a  National  Visi- 
tors Center 

H.  Con.  Res.  253,  provide  for  prlnUng  of  a 
Southeast  Asian  briefing  map 

So  that  I  can  introduce  a  bill  next  year, 
I  am  having  research  done  In  preparation 
for  a  new  approach  to  Federal  wetlands  con- 
servation which  would  encourage  states  to 
bank  their  weUands  "forever  wild"  I  am 
also  studying  the  posslbUltlee  of  a  Hoover- 
type  commission  to  determine  Federal  pol- 
icies and  priorities  upon  our  return  to  a 
peace-time  economy. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  visiting 
Vietnam  during  our  four  week  recess.  I  am 
on  no  committees  which  require  or  pemalt 
travel  to  Vietnam,  but  as  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Panama  Canal  Sub-committee, 
I  will  visit  Panama  In  January  to  inspect 
one  of  the  proposed  sea-level  canal  sites. 

Both  my  Washington  and  Babylon  offices 
and  staff  are  at  your  service  and  dUposal  to 
assUt  In  your  Federally  related  problems,  be 
they  about  taxes,  veterans,  old-age  benefits, 
or  whatever.  And  please  let  me  hear  from 
you  Your  letters  of  opinion  and  su^geetlon 
are  valuable  to  me.  They  help  me  better 
to  represent  you 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP  IN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  last  day  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  following  summaries  of 
the  constructive  accomplishments  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  viewpoint  of  the  House 
Republican  leader  Representative  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  the  Senate  Republican  lead- 
er. Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  I  believe 
they  put  the  record  of  the  first  session  of 


the  90th  Congress  in  proper  perspective 
and  provide  a  good  sUrtuig  point  for 
further   accomplishments   on    t>ehalf   of 
the  American  people  next  year. 
The  summaries  follow : 

REPtJBLICAN  LEADEaSHIP  OF  THE  C-ONGEES6 
(Excerpts  from  the  commente  ol  Repre- 
sentaUve  GEaALD  R.  Ford.  Bepublican- 
Mlchigan,  House  Republican  Leader  in  re- 
ply to  President  Johnson  over  ABC.  CBS, 
and  NBC  television  networks,  December  15, 
1967) 

This  Congress  has  been  a  good  Congress. 
President  Johnson  admits  It  has  been  a 
producuve  Congress  His  Majority  Leader  In 
the  Senate.  Senator  Mansfie.d.  says  the  rec- 
ord of  this  Confess  has  been  good,  decent 
and  respectable,"  and  I  agree,  as  Im  sure 
Senator    Dirksen    does. 

Congress  in  1967  has  been  productive  and 
constructive,  prlmariiy  because  the  voters 
of  the  nation  In  November  1966  gave  us  a 
net  gain  of  47  Republicans  in  the  House 
and  addlUonal  strength  in  the  Senate,  These 
new  Republicans  came  from  33  states — from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  America.  They  are 
attractive,  articulate  young  men  and  women 
who  aj-e  responsive  to  their  voters  and  who 
are  fighting  hard  for  constructive  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  Congress  with  50  more  Republicans 
has  produced  this  record: 

(1)  Spending  Limitations — Totaling  more 
than  (A  bUUon  from  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1968.  This  effort  to  ctirb  runaway 
inflation  and  avoid  another  tax  Increase 
succeeded  only  because  of  virtually  solid  Re- 
publican support. 

(2)  Social  Security  Improvements— More 
benefits  for  Senior  Citizens  who  have  been 
hurt  by  Johnson-Htunphrey  Inflation— with- 
out the  additional  payroll  taxes  on  working 
citizens  that  President  Johnson  wanted. 
99  Tc    of   House   RepubUcans   supported   this 

legislation. 

(3)  Comprehensive  Health  LeglsUUon— 
A  partnership  for  health  bill  providing  funds 
for  the  federal  government  and  the  states  to 
attack  rats  and  other  pests,  narcotics  addic- 
tion,   etc.    98%    of    Republicans    supported 

this  legislation.  ,.,„,,„ 

(4)  Clean  Meat  Inspection  Law — 99V2% 
of  Republicans  supported. 

(5)  A  Flammable  Products  Control  BUI  to 
Protect  Families  and  Children  from  Deadly 
Garments,  Toys  and  Home  Products— 100% 
Republican  support. 

i6)  A  Law  to  Clean  up  the  Air  We 
Breathe — lOO'^  Republican  support- 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  ses- 
sion, with  Republicans  reinforced  and  on  the 
march,  we  have  passed  many  forward-looking 
and   much-needed    bills.    Here   are   eight  of 

them:  ,  , 

(1)  A  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act — Modified  tc  permit  state 
and  local  agencies  to  play  their  rightful 
rode — 99  S-  Republican  support 

(2)  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Legislation— 99'^ '-r  Republican  sup- 
port. 

(3)  Federal  AjiU-Riot  Legislation— 09% 
Republican  support. 

(4)  Adult  Education  Legislation — 100% 
Republican  support. 

(5)  Law  to  Stop  Desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag— 100 '"r    Republican   support 

(6)  Equal  Benefits  for  Vietnam  Veterans 
and  Their  Pamlliee — 100%  Republican  sup- 
port. 

(7)  Independent  Maritime  Administration 
Legislation — Opposed  by  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  but  backed  by  97% 
of  House  Republicans  to  try  to  salvage  the 
neglected   U.S.   Merchant   Marine. 

(8 1  Curbs  on  Excessive  Non-Defense 
Spending— Federal  spending  in  1960  under 
the  last  Republican  Administration  was  »46.6 
bUllon.  Estimated  non-defense  spending  for 
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fiscal  1968  Is  nearly  double  that  figure — 995.6 
billion.  The  accumulative  federal  deficit 
since  President  Johnson  entered  the  White 
House  Is  expected  to  exceed  $60  billion.  As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  dollar  Is  In  troubfe  abroad 
and  buys  less  and  less  at  home. 

Ev.  this  Is  the  Christmas  season,  and  only 
minutes  ago  President  Johnson  tia-ned  the 
lights  on  the  White  House  Chrlstanas  tree 
on  behalf  of  all  Americans.  Now  that  we've 
set  the  record  straight,  there's  something  far 
more  Important  I'd  like  to  say.  As  Republi- 
cans, we're  not  only  proud  of  the  werk  we've 
done  In  the  session  Just  ending,  we're  proud 
of  the  Congress  Itself.  With  Increased 
strength  we  have  Immensely  improved  the 
quality  of  laws  under  which  all  Americans 
live,  and  we  Intend  to  continue  to  play  our 
proper  part  In  the  constitutional  process  of 
government.  We  hope  the  President  and  the 
Judicial  Branch  will  play  theirs.  We're  proud 
of  the  way  representative  democracy  works, 
and  we'll  keep  on  fighting  to  makei  It  work. 
We're  proud  of  America  and  havfr-  faith  in 
America,  and  with  new  Republican  leader- 
ship In  the  White  House  and  RepubHcan  Ma- 
jorities In  the  Congress  we  pledge  oiur  coun- 
trymen that  everyone  can  be  really -proud  of 
being  an  American.  Let's  never  fo^et  that 
we  are  all  Americans  and  on  that  note.  Merry 
Christmas  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  Merry 
Christmas  to  everybody  In  this  grefit,  good, 
compassionate  and  charitable  landu 

Good  night.  i 

REPUBLICAK    LeADEBSHIP    ReFLT    to    I%KSn)KNT 

I  Excerpts  from  comments  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  In  the  Republican  leadershlpreply  to 
the  President — ABC,  CBS.  NBC  tJBlevUlon 
networks — December  15,  1967)  ; 

The  Presidents  speech  In  Miami  bcought  to 
mind  a  little  story  about  the  bride  v^o  made 
her  first  biscuits  and  when  her  husband 
tried  them  with  an  agonizing  expiresslon.  she 
was  filled  with  dismay.  She  said,  "Qld  I  put 
something  In  that  I  shouldn't  have?"  "Oh, 
darling."  he  said,  "it  isn't  what  yoq  put  In! 
Ifs  what  you  left  out."  So  this  sp*ech  was 
Impressive,  somewhat  at  least,  for^hat  It 
left  out.  i 

I  wonder  If  It  had  occurred  to  tfte  Presi- 
dent that  these  wooden  soldier^  as  he 
called  us,  are  the  same  CongresslcSial  sol- 
diers that  stood  squarely  behind  oue  soldiers 
on  the  line  when  many  of  his  own  fe-oops  In 
the  House  and  Senate  were  flaying  iilm  day 
after  day  on  Vietnam— not  only  In  l*e  House 
and  Senate,  but  over  TV  and  radto.  These 
soldiers  of  his  didn't  give  their  Comgnander- 
In-Chlef  much  comfort!  -. 

Still  another  area  In  which  the  *wooden 
soldiers"  have  done  a  good  Job  lai  that  of 
law  enforcement.  The  Crime  Control  Bill 
the  Administration  wanted  was  blocked 
simply  because  it  would  have  glveitthe  At- 
torney General  a  whole  hatful  of  money  to 
distribute  to  law  enforcement  agencies  but 
virtually  cutting  out  the  Governors  and  au- 
thorities at  the  state  level.  Is  that  any  way 
to  bring  about  law  enforcement  In  this 
country? 

Again,  It's  not  what  the  Presldentiald,  it's 
what  he  didn't  say  that  was  really'  Impres- 
sive, such  as  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  I 
think  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try—the taxpayers — have  had  an  abWlng  in- 
terest in  the  140  billion  dollars  of  oi^  money 
that  we  have  doled  out  on  foreign  ^d  and 
have  decided  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  It:  the  smallest  foreign^  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  In  the  last  20  years.  This  U 
to  the  credit  of  the  Congress  and.  I  think,  to 
the  comfort  of  the  country.  The  President's 
speech  dldnt  make  note  of  this. 

r  noticed  other  glaring  omission*  of  his. 
I  found  no  reference  to  the  public  debt  or 
to  the  probable  deficit  of  30  billion  dollars 
this  year.  Deficit,  you  know,  is  that  ducky 
word  for  spending  more  than  you  take  In. 
Nor  did  I  find  any  reference  to  his  tax  In- 


crease  proposal,  which  started  out  on  such 
an  adventurous  career  and  came  to  naught. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent catalogued  Innumerable  benefits  to  be 
given  all  our  people.  But  what  happens  to 
all  those  benefits  If  the  dollar  slips  in  Its  pur- 
chasing power  and  value?  There  are  any 
number  of  fiscal  authorities  who  fairly  wring 
their  hands  about  this — like  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  and  other 
people  knowledgeable  In  that  field  are  wor- 
ried that  the  dollar  may  drop  to  a  40  cent 
value  or  even  further  before  we  get  through. 
What  do  you  think  Is  going  to  happen  then 
to  all  those  benefits  that  the  President  listed? 
The  President  referred  to  the  "status  quo" 
which  to  me  and  a  good  many  others  Is 
Latin  for  "the  fix  we  are  in".  The  345  billion 
dollar  debt  Is  an  example.  That's  "status 
quo".  The  probable  30  billion  dollar  debt  as 
well.  That's  a  "status  quo".  The  Increase  In 
crime  across  the  country,  In  the  cities.  In 
the  suburbs.  In  the  rural  areas.  That's  a 
"status  quo".  These  and  many  others  are 
glaring  examples  of  the  "fix  we  are  In". 

As  for  that  old  Republican  buggy  he  re- 
ferred to,  I've  been  thinking  and  I've  remem- 
bered all  of  his  appeals  and  all  his  Admin- 
istration's efforts  directed  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Congress  to  have  this  buggy  pull 
his  chromium-plated  five-hundred-horse- 
power "Great  Society  Special"  out  of  the 
mud.  He  may  make  light  of  the  old  buggy 
but  It  gets  no  dirt  In  Its  carburetor,  It  gets 
no  flat  tires.  Its  sparkplugs  never  fall  and  Its 
motor  never  gets  out  of  whack.  "Get  a 
horse!"  Maybe  there  is  something  In  that  old 
saying. 

That  this  has  been  a  productive  Congress 
Is  one  point  at  least  on  which  we  can  agree 
with  the  President,  but  for  entirely  different 
reasons.  It  was  a  productive  Congress,  not 
only  for  what  It  has  done  but  for  what  it 
hasn't  done.  I  make  the  point  that  when 
you  keep  bad  legislation  off  the  books,  or 
when  you  modify  It  very  sharply  In  the  public 
interest  that  that's  a  real  service  and  It  makes 
a  productive  Congress.  It  was  a  productive 
Congress.  It  was  a  productive  Congress  be- 
cause the  Congress  asserted  Itself  as  no  other 
Congress  has  done  In  a  long  time  It's  been 
determined  to  recapture  Its  Constitutional 
place  In  the  sun  because  the  Constitution 
makes  It  the  exclusive  law-making  body  In 
the  government  and  It  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  purse. 


JUNKETING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  as  we  reach  the  final 
hours  of  a  hectic  session  of  Congress.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  a  letter  I  just  received  from 
a  thoughtful  constituent.  Mr.  R.  L.  Os- 
borne, of  Arlington,  Va.,  with  which  I 
heartily  agree. 

Mr.  Osborne  wrote  me  as  follows: 
Dear  Congressman:  Having  been  In  combat 
I  know  that  our  aircraft  are  badly  needed  In 
Vietnam  to  transport  casualties  and  combat 
troops.  It  would  appear  more  feasible  for 
Congressmen  to  get  their  briefings  In  the 
War  room  of  the  Pentagon  than  to  travel  In 
war  areas.  Perhaps  a  public  statement  on 
your  part  would  help  reduce  the  Congres- 
sional traflSc  over  the  Pacific. 

Reading  Mr.  Osborne's  letter  reminded 
me  of  the  1966  congressional  campaigns 
when  so  many  congressional  candidates 
cluttered  up  the  scene  in  Vietnam  that 
our  distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  were  moved  to  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  place  severe 
limits  on  such  travel 


On  July  19.  1966.  they  wrote  to  the  De- 
fense Secretary  as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We,  the  under- 
signed, the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  R«. 
publican  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, are  advised  that  there  have  been,  and 
are  presently,  congressional  office  seekers  ijj 
Viet  Nam,  being  transported  in  military  ve- 
hides,  aircraft  and  naval  vessels  and.  In  gen- 
eral, consuming  the  time  of  our  key  person- 
nel of  our  Armed  Forces.  In  our  Judgment, 
this  political  Junketing  should  be  banned 
forthwith.  Even  if  such  trips  were  advisable, 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  accord  such 
privileges  to  a  few  without  extending  the 
same  opportunity  to  all.  This  would  result  in 
an  utterly  Impossible  situation. 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  for  Investlgs- 
tive  and  legislative  purpoeea.  need  to  travel 
to  war  zones.  We  have  been  urged  by  the 
Administration,  and  privately  by  military 
leaders,  to  keep  these  visits  to  a  minimum 
and  we  concur  and  have  compiled  with  these 
expressed  desires  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  deplore  the  exciir- 
slons  of  those  who  have  no  responsibility  in 
this  area  and  who  only  serve  to  clutter  up 
our  limited  facilities  and  Impose  up>on  the 
time  and  patience  of  our  hard  pressed  cotn- 
manders  who  are  trying  to  protect  the  llve« 
of  American  men  who  have  been  sent  ther* 

Political  bally-hoo  has  no  place  In  an  are» 
where  Americans  are  dying.  Some  of  the 
statements  which  we  have  read  border  on  ct 
are  breaches  of  American  security  and  should 
not  be  countenanced. 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten. Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance,  wrote  Chairman  Rivers  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  furtherance  of  my  conversation  of  yes- 
terday with  Mr.  Bates  and  jrour  letter  of 
July  19.  this  is  to  advise  you  that  the  follow- 
ing guidance  has  been  promulgated: 

( 1 )  No  official  transpwrtatlon  wUl  be  pro- 
vided to  political  candidates  to  or  within 
Vietnam  This  wlU  Include  air,  rail  and  auto- 
mobile travel. 

(3)  Groups  or  Individuals  will  not  be  with- 
drawn from  their  official  duties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Interviews  by  or  photographs  with 
office  seekers. 

( 3 )  No  personal  gear  or  equipment  will  be 
furnished. 

(4)  Unclassified  briefings.  If  requested,  will 
t>e  provided  by  Defense,  State,  tJSIA  and  AID 
personnel. 

(5)  The  above  guidance  does  not  apply  to 
members  of  Congress  who  are  acting  In  an 
official  capacity. 

On  September  22.  1966.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Political  Junketing,"  which  I  should 
also  like  to  quote: 

There  Is  gx>d  sense  In  the  protest  of 
Chairman  Rivers  and  ranking  Republican 
Bates  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee against  political  Junketing  In  Vletnsim 
An  Inordinate  number  of  congressional  can- 
didates are  trying  to  Improve  their  standing 
with  the  voters  by  associating  themselvee 
with  the  country's  No.  1  military  problem. 
The  result  Is  a  troublesome  lmp>08ltlon  upon 
the  military  officers  In  Vietnam,  whose  first 
concern  must  necessarily  be  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

The  complaint  does  not  run,  of  course, 
against  legislators  who  have  legitimate  as- 
signments to  Investigate  what  Is  going  on  in 
Vietnam  and  report  their  findings.  But  even 
their  tripe  can  best  be  confined  to  nonpollti- 
cal  seasons.  And  since  It  Is  Impossible  to  ac- 
conunodate  all  the  congressional  candidates 
who  want  to  go  to  Vietnam  in  the  interesU 
of  their  political  prestige,  the  best  course 
would  be  a  complete  suspension  of  such  Jun- 
kets during  the  canipal^iu. 
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Mr  speaker  it  Is  not  my  intention  to  we  are  .olng.  Now  I  will  give  yo;^^^^  .ood  XXTX^ilVi!  :^:io.:r'L'LT^^ 

crlUclzt^y  of  our  CoUeagues  for  visiting  -^^^^3^%^  . L^d   Julgit   figur^  'f^    1967^8  of  the  whole  system,  -en  though  only  one 

far  areas,  as  I  am  fully  aware  that^there  ,^^^^^  tnat  expendftures"  win  tot^l  »;38.8  year_s  cash  ^^^-^^^^^^'^.^^^^ %  ?  of  /X- 

Tre  those  among  us,  serving  on  the  Armed  bllllon-antlclpated  receipts  9116.4  bmion-  fund.  ??'«  f  ^^^'^..^'^^gfj^lng   to   say   the 

Qpr^ices  Committees  and  In  other  sensi-  deficit  $22.4  blUlon.  By  comparison,  the  1959-  nlng   debate   and   is   disturbing  y 

services  comui  go  budget  showed  receipts  of  $77  7  billion  and  least. 

"'t  ^^nTe  t^  t^e  Sis  OpirUinltv  to  expenditures  of  $76.5  billion,  or  a  surplus  of  ^„,  po^^rtt  program  given  another  chance 
I  should  like  to  ,Y^,^^V^^^.  °PP^['^'  .._,  $i^billlon.  Only  a  resolute  budget  cutting  ^^^  congress  extended  the  life  of  a  con- 
urge  very  careful  evaluation  01  "'y^^''  congress  can  save  this  nation  from  virtual  troverslal  program  for  two  years.  That  is  the 
that  anyone  who  is  not  neeoea  in  viei-  bankruptcy.  so-called  povertv  program.  It  has  been  rtd- 
nam  serves  no  useful  purpose  there.  ^^  ^^  increase  the  income  tax  died  with  scandal  and  proven  widespread 
Another  plan  to  cut  the  -.clt  besides^r-  w.t.  -e  o^f  -  f^--  -  ^^^^^ 

Mr    JOHNSON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.      quest  for  the  IC^^  '""T'    ^ 'S^^Srooos^d     we   have   a   Job   corps' Camp   near   Warren, 
St^aker    at   the   close   of   each   congres-      However,  the  ref;f"^^^iven  for  ti.e  proposed  ^^^^  ^^^^^  programs,   and   responsible 

ZTs^iU  it  has  been  my  policy  to       ^TlnteTest  r^  M^orfrStly  th^r^-     C^^^ra^^^S^wrirSl^nToria^; 
send  to  the  people  of  my  congressiona       ^^nt  is  that  it  is  needed  to  bolster  the  dollar     ^^^^^  P^,°f^^^\  J,\%rexcep,"^^ 
district  a  newsletter  embodying  some  of      because   of   Britain   having   devaluated   the     ^^^„^f^*^'i^f3'^'^^r^ed  for  next  vear's 
my  observations  as  to  what  took  place      pound.  The  President's  own  party  has   re-       "^    ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  program  another 

during  the  legislative  year.  I  am  pleased     fused  to  release  ^^^J^^.'^^Z'l^^'^^lT ^.     lease  on  life,  parttculariy  with  the  new  plan 
to  submit  herewith  my  newsletter  for  the     a  vote^Tlie  so^-call^^  T  balanced''bud?et     Providing  more  local  municipal  control, 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress .  trough   reduced   un-necessary   spending   as  riots— a  grave  nation.^l  catastrophe 

Newsletthi  From   Congressman   Albert  W.      ^^  answer.  I  Join  those  who  believe  that  in-  j^   indicated   above,   riots   in   this   nation 

Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  December  1967       creasing  Income  taxes  is  not  the  only  answer      tjjjg  past  summer  and  the  prospect  of  more 
Dear  Folks  in  the  23rd  Congressional  Dls-      ^o  our  deficit  problem.  next  vear  are  a  cause  of  national  concern, 

trict,  the  first  Session  of  the  90th  Congress.  increase  in  social  Various   House   and    Senate   Committees   In- 

oi«  of  the  longest  In  history,  has  adjourned  *=°^     sEcimrrY  vestlgatlng    the    riots    have    fele^ased    these 

tn  reconvene  on  January  15,  1968.  I  am  send-  „„„«.rt  this  qe<;.      figures:    In  the  three  years,   1965,   1966  and 

S/^ou  tols  Newslette^  in  order  to  Inform  The  ^°'\'^'P<''^''XT}c^inJ^s^i  1967.  there  have  been  101  major  riots  in 
vou  a^ursome  of  the  highlights  of  the  year,  slon  was  of  course  the  '"<=J!.^.^*°  °?,^;!^  cities,  130  people  have  been  killed,  3,623  In- 
It  u  b^lne  d^lvered  to  you  by  patron's  mall  Security  benefits  because  It^Sff "  ^^  "^^  jured,  28.932  arrested.  5.434  convicted,  with 
whfch  is  auUiorl^^  by  Public  Law  88-248.  of  so  many  People.  I  recently  retried  that  ^  ^„^i,lned  l05S  of  $714.8  milUon-a  stag- 
whlch  is  autnorizea  oy  ^^^  ^^^^^  Security  Program  had  become    big  ^         investigation  reports  Indl- 

democrats  in   control  though   reduced  in      business".    In     this    Congressional    District      B_^^^  B^^^  ^^  addition  to  social  and  economic 
NUMBERS  j^ione,  out  of  430,000  persons  there  were  55  -      ^.^,^^51^,0^5  which  the  poverty  program  hopes 

In  the  89th  Congress  the  membership  540  receiving  Social  Security  on  January  1,  ^  improve  the  riots  are  caused  by  (a)  de- 
stood  295  Democrats  to  140  Republicans,  a  1957,  totaling  over  $4  million  per  montii.  uberate  provocation,  (b)  subversive  elements, 
majority  of  155  seats.  In  this  90th  Congress         ^he  following  table  indicates  the  benent      ^^^   inflammatory  false  reports  of  brutality. 

the  division  Is  248  Democrats  to  187  Repub-      schedule  for  each  County^ ^^j^  j^^j^  ^j  firm  prosecution,  (e)  Communist 

llcans,  or  a  Democrat  majority  of  61  seats.  In infiltration,   (f)    encouragement  of  civil  dls- 

the  89th  Congress    LBJ  was  able  to  secure  Average  obedience 

the  enactment  of  almost  any  program  his  County       O^^-jb^r  |966    ^^^^^^^'Jl^       P»^^^^  ^  great' deal  of  riot  provocation  is  caused 

heart  desired.  A  host  of  great  society  legls-  »«>»  beneficiary         ^y   agitators    from    other   states.    This   year 

latlon  was   pushed   through   with   ease.   We (July  19).  the  House,  with  my  vote,  passed 

Republicans  tried   to  apply  the  brakes  but  ^  ^^^  Cramer  bill  (R..  Fla.)   which  would  im- 

were  outvoted.  The  President  insisted   that      Cameron...  *m,j^  ^  ^^^  ^^igi  pose  criminal  penalties  upon  persons  travel- 

we  could  fight  an  expensive  war  In  Vietnam      '^^"^'±^^ 7go'792  ll'.?*?  69.45  ^^^  across  state  lines  with  the  intent  to  in- 

and  have  the  Great  Society  and  its  huge  cost      ciinton..'.:'.:'-        303,880  4.1«  73.40  cite  a  riot.  The  vote  was  347  to  70.  The  meas- 

8s  weU.  Elk 364,556  4,M3  ^j-^  ure  is  still  pending  in  the  other  body,  where 

PROBLEMS  FACED  BT  THIS  soTH  CONGRESS  Kn:."::::        607 1 456  7.877  77.11  a  similar  bill  died  last  year.  What  a  shame! 

The  huge  cost  of  the  program  enacted  in      Potter    173.481  2.536  ^^.^^  the    war   in   %ietnam 

the  89th  Congress,  and  the  accelerating  cost     J^^JJ^J'" 4971619  61578  75.80  m  ^^  Mav,  1967  Newsletter  I  stated     'We 

of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  created  a  financial  ■■■        — -   — — — — —   — —  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  worst  predicament  In  Vietnam  than 

crisis.    As    a    result.    In    January    1967,    the  Totals..     4.114.607  ss.MU  '••"»  ^g  have  ever  been  anywhere  In  the  world  in 

President    forecast    an    $8.1    bUllon    deficit — -  our  entire  history."  Today  this  is  still  true. 

for  1967-68  Later  he  said  it  was  to  go  to  $30  i  voted  for  the  social  security  increase  ^  ^^^  situation  has  become  more  alarm- 
billion  the  largest  in  "peacetime"  history,  which  by  the  new  bill  is  13<^c  across  tne  Recentlv.  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr..  writing  In  the 
Also  early  In  the  year  the  President  asked  board  starting  In  March,  1968.  and  tne  °"^  j^g^  York  Times  stated:  "The  enemy  has 
Congress  to  again  raise  the  naUonal  debt  mum  monthly  benefit  was  Increased  from  »44  progressed  from  captured  rifles  and  skimpy 
celling  A  rather  reluctant  Congress  on  to  $55.  These  Increases  will  be  financed  oy  g^ppu^g  ^^  rockets,  artillery,  heavy  mortars, 
March  2  1967  Increased  the  debt  celling  increasing  the  wage  base  on  which  the  sociai  ^  family  of  automatic  Infantry  weapons  and 
from  $330  billion  to  «336  billion.  With  an  security  tax  Is  collected  from  the  first  »».o""  g^me  throwers,  most  of  which  have  been 
ever  Increasing  deficit  beyond  that  first  an-  of  annual  Income  to  $7,800.  The  present  tax  brought  Into  Vietnam  In  the  face  of  Amert- 
nounced.  Congress,  without  my  vote,  on  July     schedule  was  unchanged.  Permissive  outsiae     ^^  ^^^  power." 

1,  1967  increased  the  national  debt  to  an  al-     earnings   were  raised  from  $1,500  to  fi,oou  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  escai.ated 

lowable  $358  billion  for  1968  and  to  $365  bil-      per  year.  ^  ♦„>,„    oi      iora     t  rj     camnalenine 

Uon  for  1969.  The  national  debt  when  Presi-      „^^  ^^^^^  ^3  ^„e  social  SECURrrv  program  On    October    21     ^f^m^can  ^ople  "wl 

dent  Elsenhower  left  office^$289.2  billion    _I  ^^^^,,,^  „e  frequently  asked  as  to  how      '^/^'I'^l^J^^,  'S  s^d^ei^n'l.oys  nine 

have  joined  with  fellow  Republicans  and  ^^«  ^  ^^^^j  ^^^^^ty.  There  Is  only  $24.5  ^;,^°\^^^^l^°J^^  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
conservative  Democrats,  who  are  alarmed  by     ^^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^Ith  the  annual  cost     or  ten  t  ^  ^^^  themselves."  However, 

this  huge  deficit  and  debt  increases  and  have  totaling  $21.5  billion.  The  whole  system  Is  ^\^^  president  spoke  plans  for  a  massive 
fought  diligently  to  reduce  expenditures.  An  ^nanced  of  course  through  annual  equal  gg^^j^jjo^  qj  the  war  were  well  advanced, 
amendment  to  cut  appropriations  by  5%  pajTnents  by  employees  as  well  as  the  em-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  character  of  the 
was  offered  by  us  to  every  bill,  but  always  pioyers,  as  a  result  of  a  pay  roll  tax.  Actuauy  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  changed  mightily.  In  the 
this  was  voted  down.  in  back  of  it  all  Is  the  promise  of  the  go%  ern-      ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^  „j  1954  our  miUtary  advisors 

,^^  T^ir  TOST  ment  to  provide  the  payments.  It  is  a  nuge  Vietnam  were  ordered  "to  fire  only  when 

THIS  ADMINISTRATION  LIKE  THE  LOST  m^^^^    P^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  sponsored  privat^lv      '^'^g^'^^^^^^,  Z^^  Zly  "help  the  Vietnamese 

JETLINER  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^„  be  actuarily  sound,  the  in-     ^'      themselves".  The  first  major  escalation 

This  reckless  spending  by  the  LBJ  Admin-      g^rance  company  would  be  required  to  have      ^^^Z,n  m  February    1965— a  sustained  bomb- 

Istratlon  reminds   me  of   a   story   going   the      ^35^   million    Vn   reserve.    A   similar   situation      ^^|   offensive     Ground    escalation    began    in 

rounds  In  Washington.  It  Is  about  the  Jet      prevails   In    the   Federal   Employees   Pension      ^^^^^   1965  when  the  President  sent  two  bat- 

alrllne  captain  who  at  the  mike  says:  "I  have      p^nd.  There  Is  $17  billion  in  the  fund,  ana      ^^^^^^  ^j  Marines  to  Da  Nang. 

good  news  for  vou,  and  bad  news   I  will  first      there  should   be  over  $48  bll  Ion   t«  be  ac-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^  November.  1964 

tell  you  the  bad  news :  We  have  been  flying      tuarlly  sound.  This  fund,  ^0;^^„°.^f^  °^J^^      there  were  23.000  men  In  Vietnam.  In  Novem- 

in  a  dense  fog.  our  instruments  have  failed,      solemn  P'-°'»'%°^/5L^°^^r^^'r?tV  AdSs-      ber.  1966  we  had  165,700  men  ther^^ngaged 

and  we  do  not  know  where  we  are.  or  where     in  payments.  The  Social  Security  Admims 
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In  combat.  Today  we  have  at  least  500.000. 
and  more  arriving  every  day.  with  15.000 
fatalities. 

On  last  December  12th,  the  President,  In 
his  volatile  Miami  speech  did  not  outline  a 
plan  for  victory  In  Vietnam.  He  said.  "I'll  con- 
tinue down  the  center  of  the  road  doing  my 
duty  as  I  see  It."  However,  the  same  news 
program  that  night  told  of  10.000  airborne 
troops  landing  in  Vietnam — the  largest  air 
armada  in  history! 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  EKDINC  THE  CONH.ICT 

Mall  from  the  district  Indicates  that  many 
people  feel  that  we  never  should  have  become 
Involved  In  war  In  Vietnam,  especially  with- 
out major  allies  or  United  Nations  support. 
However,  now  that  we  are  massively  engaged 
I  do  not  propose  any  precipitous  action  that 
win  Jeopardize  the  500,000  American  boys 
fighting  there,  many  of  whom  are  from  the 
2.3rd  Congressional  District.  I  would  support  a 
bombing  halt  If  It  were  a  part  of  a  planned, 
orderly  and  agreed  up>on  route  to  peace 
negotiations,  to  be  repudiated  If  there  was 
the  slightest  violation  of  It. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  thLs  war  must 
be  concluded.  I  would  favor  strongly  It  being 
brought  before  the  Security  Coimcll  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  on  the  agenda  of  a 
reconvened  Geneva  Conference.  Both  of  these 
Russia  objects  to.  I  favor  General  Westmore- 
land's idea  to  build  up  and  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  and  gradually  turn  the 
conflict  over  to  them.  In  all  of  the«e  moves  we 
must  protect  local  civilians  from  being 
slaughtered.  Recently,  Representative  Gerald 
Pord  In  a  floor  speech  stated  that  there  Is  a 
clear,  coherent  and  credible  plan  for  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  conclusion,  but  he  says  the 
military  has  not  been  allowed  to  put  their 
plan  to  a  real  test. 

To  those  of  you  In  the  district  who  have 
sons  In  Vietnam,  or  who  have  sons  who  axe 
destined  to  be  sent  there,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured we  are  all  doing  our  best  here  In  Wash- 
ington to  end  this  conflict  and  hope  that 
the  new  year  will  see  It's  successful  con- 
clusion. 

A   BUST   CONGHESSIONAL  SESSION. 

This  has  been  a  hard  fought  Sessloai,  last- 
ing practically  the  whole  year,  and  much 
legislation  has  become  law.  Some  of  the  most 
Important  measures  not  already  discussed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  and  on  which 
I  voted  yes  are  as  follows,  (a)  Emergency 
food  reUef  to  India,  (b)  Making  the  birth- 
place of  President  Kennedy  at  Brookllne, 
Massachusetts  a  national  hUtorlcal  ^te.  (c) 
$10.5  million  to  finance  Older  American  Pro- 
gram, (d)  Draft  extension,  (e)  »2.6  billion 
for  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  (f)  $4.86 
billion  for  Space  Administration,  (g)  $12.2 
billion  extra  funds  to  support  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, (h)  Restore  to  business  the  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit.  (1)  tl.l  billion  for  teacher- 
training  program  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  (J)  $69.9  billion  for  defense,  (k) 
$428  million  for  Air  Pollution  Control.  (1) 
Antl-crlme  law.  (m)  1967  Civil  Rights  bill, 
(n)  Pood  Stamp  authorization,  (o)  Federal 
Meat  Inspection,  (p)  $175  million  addition- 
al for  Appalachla  Highway  Program,  (q) 
Outlaw  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  age.  (r)  Federal  aid  to  Libraries  (a) 
$650  million  to  aid  Small  Business. 

Some  of  the  measures  I  voted  no  cm:  (a) 
Raising  the  national  debt,  (b)  SeaHng  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  (c)  Remove  silver  from 
sUver  dollar  certificates,  (d)  Foreign  aid,  (e) 
Model  City  program  (too  costly),  (f>  Rent 
supplements  (a  bad  precedent),  (g)  Teacher 
Corps  (a  state  function — not  Federal).  The 
list  Is  not  complete  and  my  complete  voting 
record  will  be  publUhed  after  final  at^ourn- 
ment. 

BOOKS.    PAMPHLETS    AND    MAPS    AVAILABLE 

Frequently,  Congressmen  acquire  valuable 
books  pamphlets  and  maps.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  the  following  available  for  you 


on  request  as  long  as  they  last:  For  Students: 
"Our  American  Government",  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made".  "The  Capitol."  "The  Con- 
stitution." A  Summary  of  Scholarship  op- 
portunities for  prospective  College  Students 
prepared  by  myself.  For  the  Farmer:  1965 
Agriculture  Yearbook.  "Consumers  AH"  (one 
of  the  best).  For  Parents  with  Sons  in  Viet- 
nam: a  large  colored  map  of  Vietnam  and 
Asia.  For  Fans  of  President  Kennedy:  his 
Inaugural  Address  suitable  for  framing  (a 
limited  supply).  Note:  Those  who  have  not 
requested  the  bulletins  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  still  do  so  from 
the  selection  form  sent  you  recently. 

RETURNS  TO  DISTRICT  IN    1968 

Despite  long  Sessions  of  Congress  each 
week  I  was  able  to  make  30  return  trips  to 
the  district  during  the  year  and  traveled 
25.000  miles  by  car.  Some  highlights  of  the 
year  were  that  Clearfield  Joined  OH  City  by 
being  named  an  All-Amerlcan  City  by  Look 
magazine,  and  St.  Marys  celebrated  Its  125th 
Anniversary.  The  Flaming  Foliage  Festival 
by  Renovo  was  especially  nice,  though  like 
the  4th  of  July  Parade  at  Warren,  rain  fell 
to  Interrupt  the  Queen  Crowning  ceremony. 
Many  other  events  were  staged  In  the  district 
which  I  was  glad  to  attend.  Representing  ten 
counties  keeps  me  very  busy. 

DISTRICT    PROJECTS 

The  district  has  a  number  of  municipal 
projects  which  I  have  followed  closely  and 
which  received  Federal  aid  during  the  year. 
Some  of  the  awards  are  as  follows:  In  Centre 
County,  the  University  Area  Joint  Authority 
received  $574,020  and  the  Patton-Perguson 
Joint  Authority  $726,000.  Elk  County  was 
awarded  $236,000  for  a  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ect In  Benzlnger  Township.  Venango  County 
will  benefit  from  $129,540  for  an  Open-Space 
Land  Program.  Appalachla  funds  were  au- 
thorized for  an  access  school  road  at  Renovo: 
$49,251,  and  $454,000  for  a  Centre  County 
Vocational -Technical  School  at  Pleasant  Gap, 
Pennsylvania.  Large  sums  were  allocated  from 
the  poverty  and  education  programs.  Lack 
of  space  prevents  my  listing  them  here. 

In  closing.  I  trust  that  you  have  found  this 
newsletter  Interesting  and  Informative  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  receive  your  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 

P.S. — Enclosed  Is  a  pocket  calendar  bearing 
my  photograph  featuring  the  district  as  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise  and  Indicating  my  tele- 
phone numbers. 


CONGRESS  WAS  APPORTIONED  UN- 
CONSTITUTIONALLY IN  1961 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  its  zeal  to  require  population 
equality  in  every  congressional  district 
may  well  have  erred  in  its  prescribed 
one-man,  one-vote  formula.  The  equal 
protection  of  the  franchise  has  been 
abridged  for  5.7  million  Americans,  most 
of  them  Negroes  and  others  living  in 
Innercity  areas  who  were  missed  by  the 
1960  decennial  census. 

In  accordance  with  statute,  a  state- 
ment was  presented  to  the  Congress  on 
January  10.  1961.  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  supposedly  showing: 

The  whole  number  of  persons  In  each 
State,  as  ascertained  by  the  Eighteenth  De- 
cennial Census  of  the  pK>puIatlon,  and  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  each 
State  would  be  entitled  under  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  existing  number  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  method  of  equal   proportions. 

The  offlclal  population  figure  was  listed 
as  179.323,175.  On  this  population  total, 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  appor- 
tioned in  1961. 


Now,  some  7  years  later,  the  Census 
Bureau  reveals  corrected  population  sta- 
tistics for  1960  which  increase  the  popu- 
lation to  185.025,000.  or  some  5  7  million 
persons.  This  is  an  understatement  of 
3.1  percent  of  the  people. 

This  Is  particularly  relevant  to  Ohio, 
Mr  Speaker,  because  only  last  week  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  threw  out  Ohio's 
congressional  districts  because  there  was 
a  variance  of  as  much  as  13  percent 
above  and  18  percent  t)elow  the  popula- 
tion average  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus. If  those  citizens  missed  in  1960  are 
added  to  Ohio's  totals,  I  expect  this  vari- 
ance will  decrease,  possibly  slgniflcantly. 

I  think  this  iJhows  that  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  caught  without 
giving  full  measure  of  equality  to  every 
man's  vote.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Court  to  conduct  or  validate  the  decen- 
nial census,  but  I  hope  these  flndinu.s  will 
give  the  Court  pause  to  consider  such 
severe  interpretations  of  the  one-man. 
one-vote  rule.  If  the  Court  had  used 
reliable  revised  population  statistics  pre- 
pared under  State  of  Ohio  auspices,  cur- 
rent to  1965.  the  variance  might  well 
have  been  within  allowable  percentages 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  of  immedi- 
ate significance  because  a  number  of 
States  face  congressional  redistricting  or 
legislative  apportionment,  based  on  in- 
accurate 1960  census  figures.  In  coming 
months. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  cannot  be 
apportioned  on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis 
with  the  1960  census  showing  a  popula- 
tion of  180  million  when  current  figures 
now  indicate  the  population  is  over  200 
million.  It  takes  no  great  skill  to  under- 
stand the  fallacy  of  such  Inflexible  rea- 
soning by  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the 
Court  wants  to  enforce  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  allowing  minimal  deviation, 
then  it  should  take  into  consideration 
population  changes  since  the  1960  decen- 
nial census. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRI- 
VATE EMPLOYERS'  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  INTRODUCED  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN BURKE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
of  America  enjoys  the  highest  standard 
of  living  that  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world  today.  There  is  no  doubt,  either, 
that  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  and  the  successive  increases  in  min- 
imum wages  required  by  its  amendments 
have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  Nation's  ability  to  raise  Its  living 
standards.  Nevertheless,  although  the  lot 
of  untold  numbers  of  employed  persons 
has  Improved  with  each  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  each  increase  has 
brought  hardship  to  the  marginal  em- 
ployee, the  employee  whose  skills  are  too 
limited  to  warrant  paying  him  the  in- 
creased minimum  wage.  It  Is  these  mar- 
ginal employees,  who  will  be  helped  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  Private  Em- 
ployers' Partnership  Act  of  1968  which  I 
have  Introduced  today.  The  act  will  also 
help  those  employers  who  are  unable  to 
find  enough  skilled  workers  to  meet  their 
production  demands,  yet  who  cannot 
afiford  to  pay  statutory  minimum  wages 


^hfie  training  unskilled  employees  on  the 
Tob  nnaUv  the  act  ^.111  help  the  Nation 
bv  enabling  it  to  increase  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  by  reducing  the  number 
nf  persons  dependent  upon  unemploy- 
merit  benefit  or  other  unproductive  forms 
of  welfare  or  relief  and  finally  by  raising 
the  morale  of  those  persons  whose  newly 
learned  skUls  will  make  whole  and  em- 
nioyable  men  of  them. 

Though  almost  no  statute  these  days 
can  be  characterized  as  a  simple  one  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  framing  it  in 
language  which  relates  it  to  existing  law. 
the  basic  principle  of  my  proposal  is  a 
simple  one.  To  persuade  employers  who 
have  been  unable  to  find  enough  skilled 
or  semiskilled  help  to  hire  unskilled  em- 
ployees and  train  them  on  the  job,  certi- 
fied employers  would  be  given  a  refund 
of  a  part  of  the  wages  paid  to  certified 
employees  during  limited  periods  of  on 
the  Job  training.  h«^  if- 

An  employee  may  be  certified  ii. 

First  His  skills  are  below  those  nor- 
mally required  for  payment  of  the  mini- 
mum wage;  1.  .  *  1,  J    »^ 

Second  He  has  sought,  but  failed,  to 
obtain  employment  at  the  minimum  wage 
after  a  period  of  at  least  5  weeks  of  un- 
emplo>-ment. 

Employer  certificates  would  be  of  two 

kinds:  „     .     ,r 

First,  A  6-month  certificate  for  non- 
skilled  occupations:  ,  .,,  . 
Second.  A  1-year  certificate  for  skilled 
occupations  Certificates  would  be  issued 
by  local  offices  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector.                                                    „     .    1.      »u 

Employers  are  to  be  certified  by  the 
Administration  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Upon  application,  an 
employer  will  be  certified  if  the  adminis- 
trator determines  that— 

First.  The  employer  Is  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act; 

Second.  The  employer  has  not  raised 
his  hiring  requirements  in  expectation 
of  or  aft«r  passage  of  the  act; 

Third.  Despite  reasonable  recruitment 
efforts,  no  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
workers  Is  available; 

Fourth.  There  are  no  strikes,  lockouts 
or  other  abnormal  labor  conditions  at 
the  employer's  establishment; 

Fifth.  The  employer  agrees  to  afford 
each  certified  employee  opportunity  for 
continued  employment  after  expiration 
of  the  certificate  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  duration  of  the  certificate  Such  em- 
ployee could  still  be  fired  for  any  reasons 
which  would  JusUfy  firing  a  noncertlfl- 
cated  employee: 

Sixth.  The  employer's  on  the  job  train- 
ing program  Is  one  to  which  admission 
Is  based,  in  part,  on  aptitude  tests,  and 
which  provides  not  less  than  3  nor  more 
than  12  months  of  training  reasonably 
calculated  to  result  in  the  qualifications 
of  trainees  for  suitable  employment  at  or 
above  the  minimum  wage:  and 

Seventh., The  refunds  to  the  employer 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the 
wages,  working  standards,  or  opportu- 
nities for  full  emploj-ment  of  existing 
employees. 

The  refund  to  a  certified  employer 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to — 


First.  Forty  percent  of  the  statutory 
minimum  wages  paid  to  all  certified  em- 
ployees for  the  first  half  of  the  employee's 
certification  period:  and 

Second.  Twenty  percent  of  the  wages 
paid  for  the  second  half  of  the  certifica- 
tion period. 

No  more  than  25  percent  of  an  em- 
ployers  labor  force  may  be  certified  em- 
ployees. . 

The  bill  also  has  the  usual  provisions 
for  review,  upon  petition  of  aggrieved 
persons,  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Division  or  the  Di- 
rector of  USES  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
anv  decisions  made  at  local  levels.  It  is 
made  a  misdemeanor  for  employers 
knowingly  to  violate  conditions  of  their 
certification. 

The  funds  authorized  for  refunds  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
would  be  $72,000,000  for  not  more  than 
100.000  certified  employees  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $144,- 
000,000  for  not  m.ore  than  200.000  cer- 
tified employees 

Where  such  funds  would  be  inade- 
quate to  permit  participation  of  all  who 
seek  it,  the  following  priorities  are  es- 
tablished— 

First.  In  Issuing  employee  certificates 
to  citizens  who  reside  in  urban  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons;  and 

Second.  In  issuing  employer  certifi- 
cates to  employers  having  the  greatest 
need  of  the  program  to  meet  their  de- 
mand for  trained  employees,  as  well  as 
employers  in  areas  having  a  high  con- 
centration of  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons. 

During  the  great  depression,  we  had 
armies  of  unemployed  men  walking  the 
streets  because  there  were  no  jobs  for 
them  no  matt-er  how  highly  skilled  they 
were   Our  present  unemployment  prob- 
lem is  not  like  that  at  all.  It  continues  to 
exist  despite  the  fact  that  employers  are 
crying   for   qualified   employees.   To   be 
sure,  some  employers  have  had  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  support  their  own  on- 
the-job  programs  and  the  wisdom  to  rec- 
ognize that  such   programs  will  in  the 
long  run  increase  those  resources.  The 
smaller  employers,  tho.se  with  fewer  fi- 
nancial resources,  and  we  might  as  well 
be  honest  about  it.  those  with  too  little 
Imagination  or  courage  to  risk  their  own 
capital  in  an  effort  which  can  have  no 
result  other  than  to  improve  their  finan- 
cial position,  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
particulariy  benefited  by  this  act.  Never- 
theless the  primary  beneficiaries  will  be 
the  Nation  and  the  men  and  women  and 
the    families   of   the   men    and   women 
whose  talents  will  be  developed  under 
this  kind  of  program  more  thoroughly, 
more  effectively  and  more  quickly  than 
they  could  be  under  any  existing  pro- 
gram of  which  I  know. 

I  invito  my  colleagues  In  Congress  to 
inform  themselves  of  my  Intent  and  to 
join  me  In  support  of  this  legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  NEWSLETTER 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  numerous  requests 
from  my  colleagues  and  other  people 
about   mv   regular  congressional   news- 


letter. So  that  it  may  be  available  f or  aU 
who  have  expressed  an  interest,  I  am  In- 
serting a  copv  of  the  newsletter  dated 
today  In  the  Record.  Tlie  newsletter 
follows: 
U.S.  Congressman  Fletchis  Thompson  R«- 

POHTS    TO    You 

Dear  Pbiend;  Holidays  approaching:  Con- 
gressional business  goes  on  though  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  are 
almost  upon  us.  I  had  expected  to  be  back 
In  the  district  by  now  but  am  still  in  Wash- 
ington working,  snow  and  all  We  had  8 
Inchee  the  other  day,  and  the  Capitol  was  a 
beautiful  sight  trimmed  In  snow. 

Why  the  long  session:  We've  had  the 
longest  session  since  1963  because  this  Con- 
gress refuses  to  be  a  'rubber  stamp"  for  any 
interest  group  or  party  We  are  taking  a 
careful  look  at  every  bill  to  see  how  It  affects 
your  rights  and  pocketbooks.  The  House  has 
refused  to  go  along  with  big  spending  in- 
creases suggested  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate  This  has  required  conference  com- 
mittees to  settle  diSerences  between  the  two 
Souses 

You  should  know  .  .  about  your  Con- 
gressman's offices  and  the  outstanding  staff 
which  help  him  serve  you.  Congressional 
staffs  have  up  to  12  members  depending  on 
district  population.  Ours  has  less  but  helps 
me  handle  almost  200  letters  daily  We  turn 
out  a  surprisingly  large  volume  of  mall.  Vol- 
unteers working  In  our  district  office  help 
us  do  an  even  more  effective  job  oi  sUylng 
in  touch  with  you. 

Other  Ways  to  Serve:  A  Congressman's 
primary  duty  is  to  study,  consider  and  pro- 
pose legislation,  as  well  as  attend  committee 
meetings,  engage  In  debate  on  the  Floor  of 
Congress  and  cast  voteB  for  the  people  he 
represents  on  various  legislaUon.  But  with 
staff  help.  Congressmen  do  much  more  than 
this  I  thought  you'd  be  Interested  In  learn- 
ing some  of  the  other  things  we  do  In  your 
behalf  and  "meeting"  the  people  who  serve 
you.  So.  you'll  find  elsewhere  In  this  report 
photographs  of  otir  Washington  and  Atlanta 
staffs  and  a  description  of  some  of  the  work 
they  perform. 

"Case  Work":  One  of  the  most  delicate  but 
rewarding  duties  of  a  Congressman  Is  help- 
ing the  people  and  their  families  who  are 
having  problems  dealing  with  Federal  agen- 
cies Marianne  Wllley  heads  up  this  sec- 
tion and  works  consistently  serving  you.  Ex- 
amples of  what  she's  helped  me  to  do—find 
out  for  a  father  the  extent  of  his  son's 
wounds  In  Vietnam;  helping  a  couple  obtain 
J2200  m  past  due  Social  Security  benefits; 
and  assisting  the  widow  of  a  P^eral  em- 
ployee qualifv  for  her  husband's  government 
life  insurance  policy.  The  thanks  of  each 
individual  we've  helped  amply  compensates 
u6  for  our  efforts. 

Washington  Staff:  Left  to  right:  Marianne 
Wlllev  Secretary  and  Case  Worker;  Carole 
Lee  Secretary  and  Special  Correspondence; 
Unda  Gustafson.  Reception  and  Scheduling: 
Trudy  Steckbeck.  Legislative  Assistant,  Mrs 
Judy  Ruderman.  Secretary  and  Special  Re- 
quests; and  Richard  A.  Ashworth,  Adminis- 
trative Assistant. 

Atlanta  Staff:  Left  to  right:  Mrs  Connie 
Russel  Office  Manager;  Mrs  Sally  Hale.  Sec- 
retary; Charles  Clark.  Field  Representative; 
Mrs.  Trudy  Carter.  Public  Relations. 

Serving  All:  When  I  sought  this  office,  I 
pledged  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District.  I  realize  that  I  had  limitations  In 
serving  one  segment  of  the  Community.  For 
that  reason,  I  appointed  the  first  Negro 
Field  Representative  ever  to  serve  the  Dis- 
trict Mr  Charles  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Clark 
College  and  a  former  employee  of  the  Urban 
League.  Charles  has  provided  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  Community  and  to  me  by  keeping 
me  aware  of  problems  1  would  be  unaware 
of  without  his  help.  In  addition,  his  work 
has  been  instrumental  in  finding  Jobs  for  16 
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people;  getting  merited  Increased  VA  beneflta 
for  4  others;  small  business  loans  for  2  peo- 
ple; compassionate  reasslgnments  for  2;  and 
hardship  discharges  for  2. 

Service  Academies:  Each  Congressman  can 
make  appointments  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies. 
Scholastic  requirements  are  high  and  com- 
petition for  appointments  Is  keen.  To  be 
fair  to  all  and  to  select  the  most  qualified 
applicants.  I  have  set  up  a  e-man  MlUtary 
Academy  Advisory  Board  to  supervise  test- 
ing and  Interviews  of  applicants.  The  non- 
paid  Board  includes  Bernle  Abrama.  T.  M 
Alexander,  Jr.,  T.  D.  James,  Jack  Barnette, 
Warren  Schmltz,  Julian  Whitehead.  Paul 
Loplnot  serves  as  Board  Secretary. 

Questionnaire  Results:  Your  answers  to 
our  questionnaire  helped  me  to  determine 
your  feelings  on  Issues  before  the  Congress. 
Thousands  returned  the  questlotmalre  last 
month  and  more  replies  come  In  dally.  The 
results  are  being  tabulated  and  a  special 
report  will  be  sent  to  all  who  answered.  Some 
of  the  findings  will  also  be  published  In  our 
next  Newsletter. 

Keeping  You  Informed:  I  consider  it  the 
foremost  duty  of  a  Congressman  to  let  the 
people  know  what's  going  on  In  their  Capitol 
and  to  seek  their  opinions  on  matters  facing 
Congress.  This  I  am  trying  to  do  through 
this  report  and  the  other  correspondence  we 
send  out.  Since  there  is  no  money  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose,  the  report  is  paid  for 
by  me  with  the  help  of  donations  sent  In 
for  that  purpose.  Last  month  w*  received 
contributions  from  315  people  toward  the 
monthly  cost  for  printing  and  pajKr.  I  can- 
not overemphasize  how  much  this  is  appreci- 
ated and  how  much  It  means  In  terms  of 
being  able  to  continue  these  reports  to  you 
about  what  Is  happening  in  your  Nation's 
Capitol.  I 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  seEve  you  In 
Washington.  | 

Yours  very  truly,  f 

Fletcher  Thomp»n. 

Member  of  Congress. 

(Printing  and  paper  paid  for  by  myself 
and  from  donations  sent  In  for  jhat  pur- 
pose.) i 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  session  draws  to  a  close,  I  would 
like  again  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  a  flagrant  practice — wWch  con- 
tributes no  little  to  the  dislocatlen  in  the 
flr.ancial  markets  today.  I  ref^-  to  the 
practice  of  financing  resorted  toby  many 
of  our  largest  corporations — Qie  issu- 
ance of  so-called  industrial  development 
bonds — exempt  from  tax  and  in  compe- 
tition with  our  school  districts  and  other 
legitimate  local  government  obligations. 

I  have  had  bills  pending  to  close  this 
loophole  in  our  tax  laws  since  last  July. 
Nothing  has  been  done.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  issuance  of  these  obligations 
has  expanded  to  more  than  $1  billion 
this  year  alone.  Interest  rates  have 
reached  the  highest  points  in  5C  years 
and  much-needed  school  and  other  local 
improvements  have  been  set  on  the  shelf 
because  the  community  cannot  eompete 
In  the  financial  market  with  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  issued  by  a  major  Indus- 
trial corporation. 

Other  counties  and  municipalities 
that  must  borrow  fimds  are  having  to 
pay  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  for  tax- 
exempt  obligations  used  to  finance 
schools  and  other  needed  public  Improve- 
ments. I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples 
of  what  these  authorities  have  to  say 
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about  the  practice  of  issuing  tax-exempt 
Industrial   development   bonds. 

Philip  M.  Dearborn,  director  of  budget 
and  research,  Fairfax  County,  Va. : 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
industrial  revenue  bonds  to  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  borrow  funds  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  finance  essential  obligations. 
Fairfax  County  In  selling  $70  mUUon  of 
bonds  during  the  last  six  months,  has  In- 
curred an  additional  interest  cost  of  over 
$4  million  because  of  the  direct  competition 
of  Industrial  bond  sales.  With  the  volume  of 
Industrial  bond  sales  Increasing  rapidly,  we 
can  expect  even  greater  penalties  In  our 
scheduled  financing  requirements  of  over 
$100  million  for  schools,  parks,  hospitals 
and  libraries  over  the  coming  few  years. 

William  R.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Department 
of  Health  and  Hospitals,  Boston,  Mass.: 

The  flood  of  tax-exempt  securities  to  build 
private  plants  for  private  companies  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  Interest  rates  paid 
by  municipalities.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is 
no  longer  a  municipal  bond  market  as  such, 
since  the  structure  of  that  market  has  been 
confused  and  altered  by  the  entry  of  securi- 
ties which  were  formerly  sold  In  the  private 
markets. 

James  J.  Dalghsh,  commissioner  of 
finance,  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

The  Increased  use  of  industrial  aid  revenue 
financing  by  municipalities  poses  a  dan- 
gerous threat  to  the  tax  exempt  status  cus- 
tomarily used  by  municipalities  In  their 
normal  public  service  financing. 

H.  L.  Byram,  retired  treasurer,  county 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

It  Is  very  disturbing  to  me  to  see  indus- 
trial revenue  financing  exert  upward  pres- 
sure on  municipal  Interest  rates  when  com- 
munities are  already  hard  pressed  to  finance 
their  legitimate  needs  such  as  schools,  rec- 
reational facilities,  libraries  and  hospitals. 

John  J.  Goodwin,  treasurer,  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  CaUf.: 

I  condemn  this  type  of  financing.  The  tax 
free  status  of  legitimate  municipal  projects 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  sewers,  etc.  Is 
being  placed  In  Jeopardy.  Needless  to  say  that 
higher  Interest  costs  that  our  citizens  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  legitimate  projects  be- 
cause of  competition  from  Industrial  revenue 
financing  are  unconscionable. 

W.  Parent,  director  of  finance,  city  of 
Dayton,  Ohio: 

The  city  of  Dayton  is  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Industrial  aid  financing  which  lends 
municipal  credit  to  private  enterprise  for 
economic  advantage  and  urges  control  be 
established  nationally  to  eliminate  Its  use. 
Not  only  does  such  financing  Jeopardize  tax 
free  status  of  municipal  bonds  but  It  also 
absorbs  available  Investors'  money  which  In- 
creases the  cost  of  natural  municipal  bor- 
rowing at  the  expense  of  the  tax  paying 
public. 

Morrill  M.  Crowe,  mayor,  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.: 

I  express  opposition  to  the  continued  use 
of  the  tax  free  status  now  enjoyed  by  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  Include  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  I  believe  such  an  exten- 
sion Increases  Interest  rates  on  municipal 
bonds  and  may  In  fact  Jeopardize  the  tax 
free  prlvUege  of  municipal  bonds. 

Charles  O'Connor,  finance  director, 
city  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa : 

Industrial  aid  financing  poses  a  threat 
to  the  tax  exempt  status  of  other  general 
obligation  bonds,  resulte  In  higher  Interest 
coets  and  provides  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 


vantage to  Industries  so  financed.  I  strongly 
urge  and  back  every  effort  to  bring  about 
discontinuance  of  Industrial  aid  flnanctng. 

Arthur  Levitt,  comptroller,  State  of 
New  York: 

As  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York  1 
urge  extreme  caution  In  the  use  of  Indus- 
trial revenue  financing.  Not  only  does  it 
dissipate  the  total  credit  behind  public  ob-' 
ligations  but  It  may  Jeopardize  the  tax  ex- 
empt status  of  such  obligations. 

Joseph  W.  Watson,  city  manager. 
Hollywood,  Ha.: 

Continued  upward  pressure  on  tax  exempt 
Interest  rates  exerted  by  sale  of  Industrial 
revenue  bonds  causes  grave  concern  as  does 
their  threat  to  tax  exemption  on  legitimate 
municipalities  and  on  the  quality  of  all 
municipal  bonds  as  Investments.  Appreciate 
your  efforts  toward  curtailment  or  ellmina- 
tlon  of  this  type  of  tax  exempt  revenue  bond. 

M.  C.  Benton,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C: 

Industrial  bonds  Jeopardize  present  statua 
of  local  governmental  Issues. 

Harold  J.  Ostey.  Los  Angeles,  county 
treasurer,  Calif. 

The  necessary  tax  exempt  feature  of  legiti- 
mate general  obligation  bonds  may  be  lost 
to  state  and  local  government  unless  abusei 
of  Industrial  revenue  bonds  are  not  stopped. 

These  are  only  a  few  statements  from 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  public  offi- 
cials who  are  concerned  over  the  threat 
to  the  pressures  on  conventional  munici- 
pal financing  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  industrial  development 
bonds.  I  think  the  time  has  long  pa.ssed 
when  the  Congress  should  have  faced 
up  to  this  problem. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FACTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sylvia  Por- 
ter, the  well-known  economic  columnist, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  devoted  a 
recent  column  of  hers  to  what  was  head- 
lined 'The  Social  Security  Facts,"  at  least 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  Thursday, 
December  14,  1967,  where  I  read  the  col- 
umn. 

Well  it  is  difficult  to  fight  dogmas,  or 
"facts,"  if  you  please,  with  theories.  The- 
ories need  to  be  constantly  reevaluated 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  new 
experiences.  I  find  I  am  constantly  in  the 
business,  however,  of  trying  to  fight  dog- 
mas with  my  theories  and  protect  my 
theories  from  dogmatic  attacks.  Actual- 
ly, as  any  student  knows,  there  are  really 
no  dogmas;  what  Is  passed  ofif  as  dogma 
Is  only  a  theory  trying  to  get  by  with 
bully  tactics. 

Sylvia  Porter's  column  on  the  social 
security  facts  contains  merely  a  conden- 
sation of  the  "facts"  set  forth  by  Wilbur 
Cohen.  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  his  rebuttal  to 
Charles  Stevenson's  article  entitled  "How 
Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security  "  appear- 
ing In  the  October  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest. Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  fMr,  Mills  1  placed  Mr.  Co- 
hen's rebuttal  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  September  27.  1967.  see  pages 
27026-27029.  On  October  10.  1967.  I 
in.serted  my  respon.se  to  Mr.  Cohen's 
rebuttal,  see  pages  28462-28466,  and 
on  November  20,  1967.  my  colleague,  the 
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^pnlleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier] 
fnseVSd  a  response  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
Tfur  Cohen's  rebutul,  see  pages 
1^971-33274.  Since  then  a  splendid 
ortirle  has  appeared  in  Fortune  mag- 
SS  December  Issue,  entitled  "So- 
cial Security:  Drifting  Off  Course."  Mr. 
Cohen  has  advised  me  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing a  response  to  my  observations,  which, 
as  I  have  advised  him,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
look  forward  to  his  further  comment.s.  I 
hope  we  can  keep  this  dialog  moving  for- 

ward. 

Incidentally.  I  was  pleased  to  read  the 
editorial  appearing  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Social  Se- 
curity Package."  In  another  insert  in  to- 
day's Record  I  will  place  the  entire  edi- 
torial along  with  my  comments,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  point 
up  the  second  paragraph  of  this  edi- 
torial: 

A  decision  to  raise  social  security  taxes  by 
67  per  cent  over  a  20-year  period  raises  a 
uumber  of  Important  questions.  How  will 
this  payroll  tax  affect  the  demand  for  la- 
bor? Will  young  people  now  entering  the 
labor  force  realize  benefits  that  are  com- 
mensurate with  their  contributions?  Will 
not  freezing  the  Income  base  at  $7800  pre- 
clude the  use  of  general  revenues  In  financing 
beneflu  for  low  income  people?  None  of 
these  questions — and  a  host  of  others  that 
impinge  on  economic  growth — received  ade- 
quate consideration  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. And  vet  they  must  be  answered  If 
Congress  Is  "to  make  Intelligent  long-range 
plans. 

I  also  wish  to  point  up  the  brief  col- 
loquy that  occurred  between  myself  and 
my  colleague  Mr.  Mills  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  passage  of  the  conference 
bill  on  social  security : 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  It  would  be  well  II  we 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  actuarial  as- 
sumption which  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas accurately  states,  will  considerably 
differ  from  the  actuarial  assumption  with 
reference  to  the  soundness,  for  example,  of 
the  private    pension   plans   and   so   forth. 

I  believe  that  Is  where  the  conluslon  might 
Ue. 

Mr.  Mills.  This  Is  not  what  might  be  called 
a  funded  system  In  the  sense  that  private 
Insurance  systems  are  funded.  Of  course.  I 
believe  mv  friend  from  Missouri  would  admit 
with  me  that  It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  social 
security  system  supported  by  a  tax  which  Is 
compulsory  to  be  on  a  fully  funded  basis 
80  as  to  have  in  the  fund  In  excess  of  $300 
billion  or  $350  bUllon  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CtniTis.  I  would  say  not  only  Is  it  not 
necessary.  I  believe  that  would  create  other 
serious  problems  If  we  had  a  fund  like  that, 
In  a  different  way.  But  on  the  other  hand 
I  would  observe  this,  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man would  bear  with  me.  that  some  of  the 
assumptions  In  a  pay-as-you-go  social 
security  system  I  believe  need  looking  at. 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  not  been  doing 
that.  And  here  we  might  enter  an  area  where 
there  might  be  some  disagreement. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time  of  the  House,  but  the  gentleman 
Is  right.  Some  of  these  assumptions  that  are 
made  sometimes  disturb  all  of  us.  For  In- 
stance, we  were  told  last  year  that  the  bal- 
ance was  plus  0.74  percent  of  payroll.  When 
we  passed  the  program  In  1965.  we  were  told 
we  had  no  such  surplus  left.  But  then  the 
actuaries  without  disagreement,  upon  fur- 
ther review,  decided  that  in  the  year  2000 
the  average  woman  would  not  have  2.5  chil- 
dren, but  would  have  two  children,  and  that 
the  average  retiree  would  not  live  15  years 


beyond  65,  he  would  live  14  years  beyond  65 
In  the  year  2000. 

As  a  result  of  those  and  other  changed 
assumptions,  we  found  this  favorable  balance 
In  the  social  security  fund  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  of  payroll.  These 
changes  of  assumptions  do  have  a  disturb- 
ing Influence  on  us  on  the  committee  who 
feel  this  responsibility  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  to  keep  this  system 
actuarially  sound. 

Now  to  Sylvia  Porter's  fact  sheet.  Fact 
No.  1  is  exhortation.  Indeed  I  wish  it 
were  the  facts: 

Our  Social  Security  System  is  studied  reg- 
ularly and  exhaustively  by  advisory  councils 
consisting  of  experts  drawn  from  private 
business.  Insurance  companies,  labor  unions 
and  universities. 

Now  the  social  security  law  advances 
this  theory  and  requires  that  this  be 
done.  What  are  the  facts?  Have  these 
councils  really  studied  the  system  ex- 
haustively? Have  they  been  objective  ex- 
perts drawn  from  the  private  sector? 
This  is  where  theory  departs  from  fact 
or  runs  into  countertheon'- 

I  have  sought  to  point  out  over  a  period 
of  time  that  the  councils  have  not  been 
making  exhaustive  studies  of  the  social 
security  system;  in  fact,  the  studies  have 
not   even   been   adequate   inasmuch    as 
many  of  the  basic  assumptions  under- 
lying the  social  security  s>'stem  have  not 
been    examined    into.    I    have    further 
pointed  out  in  detail  that  the  experts 
selected  were  selected  as  special  pleaders 
of  the  system  rather  than  objective  crit- 
ics which  the  law  implies,  if  not  requires 
they  be.  I  have  not  quarre'.ed  with  their 
claim    to    expertise,   and   certainly   not 
with   their   Integrity.   I   have   quarreled 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  been  known 
advocates  of  special  theories  before  they 
were  selected.  Incidentally,  after  Sylvia 
Porter's  article  she  now  will  qualify  for 
membership  on  the  council,  as  the  ap- 
pointive authority  regrettably  has  been 
interpreting  the  qualification.  She  is  an 
expert  in  the  subject.  She  has  integrity. 
And  she  has  shown  herself  by  publisliing 
the  article  under  discussion,  to  be  a  par- 
tisan of  the  present  theories  the  social 
security  pleaders  are  seeking  to  sustain. 

A  second  syllogism  under  fact  1,  I  can 
personally  testify  is  in  error,  namely — 

Meanwhile  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  en- 
tire program  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  again  concluded  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  actuarially  and  financially  sound. 


Anyone  reading  the  public  hearings 
held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
knows  that  this  is  inaccurate.  We  made 
no  exhaustive  study.  For  example,  I  pled 
in  vain  with  the  committee  to  call  before 
us  experts  to  examine  into  the  assump- 
tion of  the  payroll  tax.  Can  il  go  beyond 
10  percent  of  payroll  without  getting  be- 
yond diminishing  returns  and  endanger- 
ing the  system  as  no  less  an  expert  than 
the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Abr.  ham  Ribicoff, 
now  Senator  from  Connecticut,  testified 
in  his  capacity  as  Secretars'  several  years 
ago?  How  about  the  political  and  demo- 
graphic assumptions  which  underlie  the 
acturial  computations  which  render  the 
system  sound  or  unsound?  Some  of  which 
the  Wasliington  Post  editorial  alludes  to. 
Because  indeed  it  is  only  the  accuracy  of 


the  political  and  demographic  assump- 
tions which  make  the  system  sound.  I 
have  pointed  out  for  years  as  others  are 
now  pointing  out  the  questionabllity  of 
manj'  of  these  political  and  demographic 
assumptions. 

Pact  No.  2.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  present  and  future  beneficiaries  are 
guaranteed  both  present  and  future  Social 
Security  benefits  under  the  due  process 
clause  in  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  denial  of  rights  by  ar- 
bitrary governmental  action. 

This  fact,  as  semantically  restructured 
from  Wilbur  Cohen's  rebuttal,  is  even 
more  misleadmg  than  Cohen's.  All  the 
fact  really  states  is  that  if  a  Federal  law 
grants  a  bounty  to  a  class,  no  law  can 
deprive  a  member  of  the  class  from  par- 
ticipatiiig  in  the  bounty.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  in  this  decision  that  social 
security    benefits    were    gratuities    not 
rights,  and  that  any  Congress  could  take 
away  these  benefits,  alter  them  upward 
or  downward  as  it  chose,  provided  this 
was  done  equitably  on  a  whole  or  prop- 
erly classified  basis.  It  is  this  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  ruling  that  social 
security  benfits  are  not  taxable  income 
because  they  are  gratuities  and  gratui- 
ties are  not  taxable  under  our  Federal 
income  tax  laws.  To  clarify  the  picture: 
civil    service    retirement    benefits     are 
rights  which  can  be  enforced  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  Congress  may  not  pass 
laws    abridging    these    property    rights. 
Congress  may — not  that  the  Congresses 
of  this  decade  will — pass  a  law  which 
eliminates  or  alters  radically  social  secu- 
rity benefits  for  ever>'one.  and  there  is  no 
judicial   recourse.  TTie  only  recourse  is 
political — at  the  polls  in  electing  Con- 
gressmen. 

Facts  No.  3  and  No.  4,  of  course,  are 
interesting  theories.  They  are  obviously 
not  facts,  as  anyone  reading  them  can 
determine  for  himself.  As  theories  they 
deserve  discussion. 

I  entitled  one  of  my  papers  on  the 
social  security  system  "Politics  Can  De- 
stroy Social  Security  "  The  theme  was 
that  if  the  advocates  of  the  present  the- 
or>'  of  social  security  continued  to  resist 
honest  criticism  and  discussion  by  bully- 
ing tactics,  by  vituperation,  accusing 
those  who  seek  to  discuss  it  in  order  to 
reform  it  and  to  preserve  its  usefulness, 
then,  indeed,  it  would  be  destroyed. 

Insisting  that  theories  are  dogmas,  are 
"facts"  to  avoid  honest  criticism  will  de- 
stroy  the   social   security   system    Here 
follows  Sylvia  Porter's  article: 
The  Social  SECCjarrT  Facts 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
While  Congress  was  completing  details  on 
1967's  omnibus  Social  Security  bill  In  recent 
weeks,  scare  stories  such  as  the  following  ap- 
peared from  coast   to  coast : 

"There's  no  guarantee  of  future  payments. 
no  reserve  fund  .  .  ,  Monthly  benefit  pay- 
ments .  .  may  be  downgraded  or  even  dis- 
continued at  some  future  date  .  .  ." 

•Recent  disclosures  are  raising  grave  doubts 
as  to  how  much — if  anything — today's  tax- 
payer will  get  back  when  his  time  for  re- 
tirement comes  .  .  ." 

"All  that's  left  In  the  Social  Security  kitty 
for  your  old  age  are  a  bunch  of  paper  lOU's 
signed  by  your  own  grandchildren  .  .  " 
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"The  Social  Security  Administration  Is 
bankrupt." 

"If  any  Insurance  company  were  adminis- 
tered aa  the  government  administers  your 
'Social  Security  Insurance'  Its  resources 
would  be  Impounded  and  Its  oflSctrs  would 
be  thrown  Into  Jail." 

These  denunciations,  mind  you,  are  being 
broadcast  to  23  million  beneficiaries  on  the 
Social  Security  rolls.  These  accusations  are 
being  heard  by  the  80  million  of  us  who  are 
contributing  Social  Security  taxea  toward 
our  own  future  security. 

The  facts  cry  out  for  attention.  Specifi- 
cally: 

Fact  No.  1 ;  Our  Social  Security  System  Is 
studied  regularly  and  exhaustively  by  ad- 
visory councils  consisting  of  experts  drawn 
from  private  business.  Insurance  companies, 
labor  unions  and  universities. 

The  most  recent  advisory  couqcU  con- 
cluded In  1965.  as  did  previous  councils,  that 
the  Social  Security  system  Is  soundly  fi- 
nanced; that  Its  present  trust  funds  can 
adequately  meet  all  near-term  obligations  to 
beneficiaries,  and  that  its  expected  Income 
from  taxes  provided  under  law  wlU  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  Its  obligations  In  the  distant 
future.  Projections  for  Social  Security  In- 
come and  outgo  are  regularly  made  for  as 
far  ahead  as  the  year  2050. 

The  next  Social  Security  advisory  council 
is  due  to  be  appointed  next  year,  but  mean- 
while an  exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  again  concluded  that  the  program 
Is  actuarially  and  financially  sound. 

Pact  No.  2:  The  Supreme  Court  Uas  ruled 
that  present  and  future  beneficiaries  are 
guaranteed  both  present  and  future  Social 
Security  benefits  under  the  due  process  clause 
In  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prohibiting  denial  of  rights  by  arbitrary 
governmental  action.  ,: 

Pact  No.  3:  The  Social  Security  system  Is 
under  obligation  to  pay  present  anfl  future 
beneficlartes  a  total  of  $350  billion— although 

it  now  has  only  about  $26  billion  In  the 
OASI  and  Disability  trust  funds.  But  Social 
Security  taxes  are  compulsory;  the  system 
Is  assured  of  a  steady  flow  of  new  funds;  It 
would  be  an  obvious  Impossibility,  for  the 
system  even  to  try  to  maintain  m  reserve 
running  Into  hundreds  of  billions.: 

Actually,  the  danger  Is  that  a  huge  reserve 
kitty  could  turn  Into  a  Federal  flnanclal 
"big  brother"  which  could  domlrmte  and 
disrupt  the  nation's  money  markets.  Many 
sophisticated  students  of  finance  argue  that 
S26  billion  Is  becoming  too  unwieldy. 

Pact  No.  4:  Counting  disability  liMurance 
protection,  widow's  benefits  and  wife's  bene- 
fits. Social  Security  actuaries  estimate  that 
total  protection  over  the  young  worker's  life- 
time will  amount  to  at  least  15  to  2Q  percent 
more  than  his  total  contrlbtulon — find  this 
doesn't  take  Into  consideration  thff  virtual 
certainly  that  benefit  levels  will  continue 
to  rise  over  future  years  aa  they  hitve  over 
the  past.  The  older  worker  Is,  or  course, 
way  ahead. 


BATTLE  AGAINST  PRESIDENT'S  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  Speaker,  Eks  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventh  District 
of  Michigan,  which  includes  Gen- 
esee and  Lapeer  Counties  afld  the 
city  of  Flint.  I  ha\e  received  several  peti- 
tions which  express  solid  opposition  to 
the  proposed  tax  Increase. 

These  people  are  st)eakins;  out  loudly 
against  excessive  and  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  they  are  tired  of 
taxes  wWch  do  not  result  In  tangible  ef- 
fective services  for  the  people. 

Because  these  views  are  typical.  I  be- 
lieve, of  American  opinion  at  this  time, 


I  am  entering  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  they  may  be  shared  by  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  public  at 
large. 

I  also  Include  my  personal  statement 
to  each  of  the  petition  signers. 

Statement  from  70  Hurley  Hospital 
employees : 

We  the  undersigned,  very  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  against  any  tax  Increases  such  as 
the  Surchaj^  of  10%  or  more  tliat  Mr. 
Johnson  Ls  saying  he  needs  again.  The  major- 
ity of  us  signing  this  letter  live  In  the  dis- 
trict you  are  representing,  and  all  of  us  are 
employed  at  Hurley  Hospital  in  Flint. 

Please  do  whatever  you  can  to  stop  any 
more  Increases  in  taxes  because  with  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax,  a  City  Income  Tax.  and  now 
a  State  Income  Tax,  we  are  getting  fed  up 
with  the  way  the  cost  of  government  is 
splrallng  upward. 

Statement  from  3,000  working  men 
and  women  in  Genesee  County: 

We  the  undersigned  registered  voters  of 
Genesee  County  object  to  and  urge  a  no-vote 
by  Congress  on  the  tax  increase  proposed  by 
the  President  on  January  10,  1967.  Further- 
more, we  would  ask  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  begin  an  Inamedlate  re-evaluatlon  of 
all  non-defense  spending  program  and  cur- 
tailment of  all  except  those  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country. 

We  believe  this  action  would  allow  the  VS. 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War 
effort  without  added  financial  burden  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Respectfully. 

Antttax    Increase    CoMMrrrn;. 

Daniel  L.  Manaro,  Chairman. 

I  have  sent  the  following  response  to 
each  of  these  petition  signers: 

Ovn  Continuing  Fight  Against  the 
PREsmENT's  Tax  Increase 

The  petition  you  signed  opposing  the  tax 
Increase  has  been  forwarded  to  me  as  your 
Representative  In  Congress.  Like  you.  I  have 
pledged  my  opposition  to  this  tax  increase 
and  I  want  to  report  personally  to  you  on 
the  fight  that  I  and  others  In  Congress  are 
waging  against  it. 

I.  THC  PROBLEM 

In  the  face  of  a  massive  federal  deficit  ($30 
billion)  the  Administration's  only  suggestion 
for  solving  It  has  been  to  demand  higher 
taxes.  This  unwillingness  to  first:  control 
spending,  set  spending  priorities,  and  con- 
trol inflation.  Is  the  cause  of  t^  rising  cost 
of  living  that  Is  eating  Into  eve^  pay  check. 
Overspending  by  the  federal  government  last 
year  added  over  266.076  new  bureaucrats  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone. 

n.   THE  riGHT 

For  months  now.  I  have  been  fighting 
against  Increases  in  federal  spending.  I  have 
voted  against  increasing  the  national  debt 
limit  and  have  voted  for  a  strict  limltaUon 
on  spending  unUl  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  over. 
Including  sharp  cutbacks  in  such  programs 
as  the  Space  program.  Public  Works  "pork 
barrel."  foreign  aid  program,  etc.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  have  parUclpated  In  cutting  over  $6  bil- 
lion from  the  existing  federal  budget — over 
strong  WWte  House  opposlUon.  We  need  to 
cut  out  much  more,  and  there  will  be  further 
showdowns  on  spending  cuts  in  the  future. 

ni.   THE  government's   RESPONSIBn-ITT   TO  THE 
PEOPLE 

We  need  less  spending — not  more  taxes. 
The  federal  government  should  take  In  Its 
belt  before  It  asks  the  average  cltlisen  to  sac- 
rifice more  of  his  take-home  pay.  With  higher 
local  taxes,  a  new  state  Income  tax.  Increased 
social  security  taxes,  and  the  inflation  "tax," 


I  believe  we  have  to  fight  against  further  lo- 
creases  In  federal  Income  taxes.  Until  the 
Vietnam  question  Is  resolved,  however.  th« 
Administration  must  make  some  tough 
choices  on  how  much  we  can  afford  to  spencj 
on  various  federal  programs  Instead  of  the 
current  policy  of  trying  to  do  everything 
everywhere,  for  everybody— but  doing  noth- 
ing well. 

rv.    TOUR  PETITION 

Your  signature  and  your  petition  in  op- 
f)Osltlon  to  the  tax  Increase  Is  the  strongest 
weapon  that  I.  as  your  Congressman,  have.  I 
am  putting  your  petition  statement  In  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  Congress  and 
the  President  will  know  how  the  man  on  the 
street  feels  about  this  tax  Increase 

Thank  you  for  standing  up  and  being 
counted.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  fight  to 
see  that  your  voice  is  heard.  Please  contact 
me  In  Washington  or  In  my  Flint  office  If  I 
can  ever  be  of  service  to  you  or  your  family. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Riecle,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


INTRODUCTORY       REMARKS      FOR 
VIETNAM  STUDY  GROUP  PAPERS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago,  I  became  aware  of  an  exten- 
sive analysis  and  review  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  being  conducted  by  a  group  of 
professors  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Five  scholars  at  this  outstanding  uni- 
versity in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  had  Inde- 
pendently decided  to  undertake  a 
thorough  and  systematic  examination  of 
the  many  complex  Interrelated  i.'^.sues  we 
face  In  South  Vietnam.  When  I  became 
aware  of  the  group's  efforts  on  Vietnam, 
I  asked  the  group  if  It  would  be  willing  to 
appraise  the  Vietnam  situation  in  a 
structural  context  that  would  be  most 
useful  to  a  Member  of  Congress 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Eckstein,  professor  of  economics  and  di- 
rector of  the  center  for  Chinese  studies 
at  the  university,  the  group,  all  academic 
experts  on  the  Far  East,  agreed  to  this 
structural  context  and  set  out  to  analyze 
the  key  Issues  on  this  conflict  and  to 
identify  and  recommend  a  "best  Interest" 
solution  for  the  United  States. 

The  Vietnam  Study  Group  was  specif- 
ically asked  to ; 

First.  Give  complete  and  precise  def- 
inition to  the  existing  Vietnam  problem. 

Second.  List  and  assess  the  various  ma- 
jor alternative  courses  of  action  avail- 
able for  resolving  the  war. 

Third.  Measure  the  Impact  on  U.S. 
national  security  of  the  different  tactical 
or  strategic   alternative   plans. 

Fourth.  Develop  a  specific  recommen- 
dation for  moving  the  war  to  a  US.  best 
interests  conclusion. 

Their  presentation  is  presented  in  the 
six  sections  outlined  below : 

1.  "The  Vietnam  Confilct:  A  Definition  of 
the  Issues" — Dr.  Alexander  Eckstein: 

2.  "Vietnam:  The  Military  Options"— Dr. 
Walter  Goldstein : 

3.  "PoUUcal  Settlement  and  Future  of 
Vietnam" — Dr.  Rhoads  Murphey; 

4.  "Response  of  Vietnam's  Neighbors  to 
American    Involvement" — Dr.    Roger   Smith; 

6.  "China  and  the  Vietnam  Conflict  "—Dr. 
Richard  Solomon; 

6.  "The  Vietnam  Conflict:  An  AltemaUve 
Solution" — Dr.  Alexander  Eckstein. 

I  have  inserted  these  papers  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  because  I 


believe  they  represent  a  fresh,  independ- 
ent and  competent  appraisal  of  the  pres- 
ent'problem.  Seldom  does  one  ftnd  in  the 
current  literature  on  Vietnam  such  a 
dispassionate  and  thorough  analysis  of 
this  exceedingly  tough  issue.  These  pa- 
pers are  analytical  in  their  approach  to 
the  problem  and  constructive  in  that  they 
offer  a  recommended  alternative  course 
of  action  for  the  United  States.  The 
thoughts  expressed  in  these  papers  were 
developed  and  refined  after  considerable 
study  and  debate  and  are  devoid  of  any 
political  or  partisan  flavoring. 

On  November  28,  1967,  aU.^ve  mem- 
bers of  this  group  came  to  Washington 
to  present  their  papers  to  a  select  bi- 
partisan group  of  19  Congressmen  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  While  the 
members  of  the  study  group  volunteered 
their  time  and  efforts,  their  travel  ex- 
penses to  Washington  were  underwritten 
by  a  group  of  interested  citizens  in  my 
district.  The  19  House  Members— all  of 
whom  had  previously  exhibited  special 
Interest  and  initiative  regarding  the 
Vietnam  problem— who  attended  tlie 
presentation  were  very  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
represented  a  broad  range  of  individual 
positions  on  the  Vietnam  issue.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  room  of  the  Capitol, 
and— including  a  lengthy  questlon-and- 
answer  period— lasted  some  4  hours. 

The  general  reaction  to  this  meeting 
from  the  Members  of  Congress  attending 
was  sufficiently  compliment.ary  that  I 
thought  the  presentation  should  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  so  that  It  might  be 
available  to  all  Members.  The  questlon- 
and-answer  period  that  occurred  after 
the  formal  presentation  is  presently  be- 
ing edited.  Since  the  final  editing  of  this 
material  is  not  complete.  I  have  chosen 
to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
formal  presentation  and  will  follow  this 
up  by  inserting  the  other  material  at  a 
later  date. 

So  that  the  objectivity  of  this  work  can 
be  verified  and  this  material  can  be  as- 
sessed on  its  owTi  merits,  I  want  to  dis- 
claim any  influence  over  these  men  and 
their  papers.  The  thoughts  expressed  in 
these  papers  are  solely  their  own  and 
were  arrived  at  Independently  after  con- 
siderable research  and  effort.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  find  the  ideas  in  these  papers  in- 
formative and  useful.  The  papers  follow: 

The  Vietnam  CoNruicr:  A  DETiNrnoN  of  the 
Issues 
(By  Dr.  Alexander  Eckstein) 
Mr  Chairman,  Congressmen:  The  five  of 
us  together  with  several  other  colleagues  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  all  of  them  aca- 
demic specialists  on  the  Fsw  East,  have  been 
meeting  informally  for  several  months  to  see 
whether  through  systematic  study  of  the 
Vietnamese  problem  we  could  evolve  some 
approaches  to  lt«  solution.  Congressman  Rle- 
gle  became  aware  of  our  study  and  was 
kind  enough  to  Invite  us  to  come  here  and 
share  some  of  our  conclusions  with  you,  I 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  all  of 
you  for  this  kind  Invitation  and  for  the  op- 
portunity thus  provided  to  explore  with  you 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  set  of 
problems  facing  otir  country  since  World 
War  II.  In  confronting  the  dilemmas  in- 
herent In  the  Vietnamese  confilct.  we  would 
like  to  analyze   the   Issues   as   we   see   them 


and  examine  the  alternative  courses  of  action 
open  to  the  United  States. 

By  way  of  Introduction,  I  would  like  to 
first  very  brlefiy  review  our  objectives  In 
Vietnam  as  officially  stated  by  our  govern- 
ment, second,  examine  these  objectives, 
third,  appraise  whether  these  objectives  are 
attainable,  fourth,  point  to  some  of  the 
alternative  solutions  open  to  us  and  fifth, 
explore  some  of  the  costs  entailed  and  or 
benefits  flowing  from  the  pursuit  of  these 
various  alternatives.  My  colleagues  will  then 
address  themselves  to  more  specific  aspects 
of  the  overall  problem. 

Dr.  Walter  Goldstein  will  examine  the 
military  situation  and  prospects  In  Vietnam. 
Dr,  Goldstein  Is  an  Associate  Professor  of 
International  Relations  In  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  Is  presently  com- 
pleting a  book  on  Military  Strategy  arid  In- 
ternational Change.  He  wUl  be  followed  by 
Rhoads  Murphey,  who  Is  a  Professor  of 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Dr.  Murphey  Is  a  specialist  on  China  and 
India,  former  editor  of  the  Jowmal  of  Asian 
Studies,  and  author  of  three  books  on  China 
and  East  Asia.  He  will  explore  several  al- 
ternative patterns  of  settlement.  Prof.  Smith 
win  then  appraise  the  possible  reaction  of 
Vietnam's  neighbors  to  a  continued  confilct 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  withdrawal  on  the 
other.  Roger  Smith  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science  and  a  Research  Associate 
of  the  Center  for  South  and  Southeast  Asian 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  re- 
cently published  a  book  on  Cambodias  For. 
eign  Policy.  Our  formal  presentations  will  be 
concluded  by  Richard  Solomon  who  will  ex- 
amine China's  position  in  this  conflict.  Dr. 
Solomon  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  Chinese  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  Is  now  completing  a  book  on 
Chinese  political  behavior.  Finally.  I  wUl 
attempt  a  very  brief  summing  up  and  we  will 
then  welcome  questions  and  discussion. 

Proceeding  on  this  basis,  let  us  first  ask 
why  are  vte  in  Vietnam?  There  are  the  follow- 
ing six  reasons  given  for  the  U.S.  military 
presence  In  Vietnam  with  relative  weight 
assigned  to  each  of  these  shifting  from  time 

to  time:  ^^, 

I  a)   Containment  of  Communist  China. 

(b)  Containment  of  Communism  In  Asia. 

(c)  To  prove  that  national  liberation 
wars  do  not  pay. 

(d)  Protection  of  non-Communist  Asia. 

(e)  To  buy  time  for  nation-building  In 
South  Vietnam 

(f )  To  guarantee  and  protect  the  national 
Interests  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  examine  very  briefly,  each  of  tihese, 
starting  in  reverse  order. 

What  is  the  U.S.  national  and  security 
Interest  in  Vietnam  and  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Is  the  United  States  Itself  threatened  there 
directly?  If  so,  what  Is  the  nature  of  the 
threat'and  who  Is  threatening  us?  There  is 
a  strong  fear  that  the  advent  of  Communism 
in  Vietnam  will  lead  to  extension  of  Chinese 
power  and  Influence  which  will  then  spUl 
over  Into  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Are  we  also 
worried  that  a  Communist  Southeast  Asia 
under  Chinese  tutelage  would  threaten  the 
territorial  Integrity  or  security  of  the  United 
States?  Or  are  we  less  concerned  about  our- 
selves, but  more  concerned  at)out  guarantee- 
ing self-determination  and  freedom  for  the 
peoples  of  Asia  as  a  matter  of  principle?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fuzzlness  In  this  whole  area.  There  Is  a  fear 
of  Communist  China  and  there  Is  a  fear  of 
Asian  Communism.  Are  these  two  necessarily 
the  same?  Regardless  of  that,  what  Is  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  Communist  threat? 
It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  today  as  a  monolithic  united 
world  Communist  movement  controlled  from 
a  single  power  center  Not  only  are  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  China  and  the  Sortet  Union 
locked  In  bitter  dispute  and  erunlty,  but  bo 


are  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Communist 
parties  as  well  as  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
parties.  Moreover,  even  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist party  Itself  is  In  a  state  of  turmoil 
at  present.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  taught  us  that  both  In  Europe 
and  In  Asia,  nationalism  may  be  at  least 
as   strong   a   force   as   Communism. 

This  suggests  then  that  It  is  very  mislead- 
ing to  speak  of  Chinese  and  Asian  Com- 
munism as  If  It  were  the  same  thing.  Some 
Asian  parties  are  controlled  by  Peking,  some 
by  Moscow,  and  some  are  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent This  independence  is  being  facili- 
tated  by  the  Slno-Soviet  split 

This  seems  to  be  precisely  the  situation 
In  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  dependent  lor 
supplies  both  on  the  Soviets  and  China.  At 
the  same  time,  each  of  them  is  bidding  lor 
Influence  in  Hanoi.  Thus  Hanoi  gains  a  cer- 
tain room  for  maneuver  since  It  is  neither 
a  Chinese  satellite  nor  a  Sorter  satellite,  but 
Is  alUed  with  both  as  a  matter  of  self-in- 
terest. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  available 
evidence  suggests  that  whoever  controls  the 
NFL  It  is  not  the  Chinese.  Their  attempts  to 
gain  leverage  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  by  bidding 
for  influence  over  the  NLF  have  thus  far  been 
apparently  unsuccessful. 

If  this  reasoning  Is  valid,  then  we  are  not 
flghtlng  China  in  Vietnam,  nor  Asian  Com- 
munism, but  Vietnamese  nationalism  which 
combined  with  a  Communist  Ideology  has 
gained  tremendously  in  potency.  Actually, 
many  leaders  in  Southeast  Asia  have  argued 
that  by  flghtlng  Vietnamese  nationalism  we 
are  In  the  process  of  destroying  the  only  ef- 
fective bulwark  to  the  spread  of  Chinese  in- 
fluence and  power  In  Vietnam. 

Are  we  then  In  Vietnam  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  national  Communism?  If  that  Is  our 
poUcy,  why?  Are  we  committed  to  eradicating 
communism  anywhere  In  the  world?  Does  na- 
tional communism  In  Vietnam  present  more 
of  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  than  It  has  presented 
In  Yugoslavia  or  Rumania? 

What  about  China?  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Chinese  threat  has  been  highly  exag- 
gerated. China  may  represent  a  potential 
threat  in  the  future,  perhaps  flfty  years  from 
now.  As  of  now,  China  is  economically  and 
militarily  weak,  even  If  she  Is  on  the  road 
to  acquiring  modest  nuclear  capability  She 
has  for  some  years  assumed  a  posture  of  mili- 
tancy to  compensate  for  the  hard  realities  of 
her  weakness.  She  has  used  this  jxieture  to 
create  an  illusion  of  power  without  the  hard- 
ware to  back  up  this  power  Therefore,  re- 
peated statements  by  Mr  Rusk  and  others 
evoking  the  image  of  a  powp-  'Ml  and  threat- 
ening Cuba  unwittingly  sCi  -•  Chinese  ob- 
jectives better  than  ours. 

This  does  not  mean  that  China  would  not 
wish  to  gain  Influence  in  other  countries,  or 
subvert  them.  On  the  contrary.  But  there  is 
very  little  evidence  to  support  the  notion 
that  China  is  bent  on  military  expansion 
Political  subversion,  however,  can  best  be 
met  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  indig- 
enous nationalism  and  by  providing  the 
wherewithal  for  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic stablUty  rather  than  by  military 
means. 

This  then  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of 
the  other  reasons  given  for  our  military 
presence,  namely  to  provide  a  curtain  of 
security  behind  which  nation  building  ef- 
forts can  proceed.  However.  Is  this  really 
feasible?  Is  this  not  a  contradiction  In 
terms?  There  has  been  no  case  on  historical 
record  that  we  know  of  where  national  Iden- 
tity, national  Integration,  and  stability  were 
built  on  the  backs  of  large  numbers  of  for- 
eign troops,  with  the  foreign  troops  not  help- 
ing nationals  to  fight  foreigners,  but  helping 
them  to  flght  their  own  blood  brothers. 
Moreover,  the  large  Injection  of  US  troops 
In  Vietnam  necessarily  and  automatlcaUy 
means  rampant  Inflation,  loosening  of  na- 
tional morale,  growing  corruption,  etc    all  of 
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which  U  bound  to  lead  to  increasing  Insta- 
bUlty,  rather  than  stability.  This  U  bound 
to  be  further  aggravated  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  struggle.  How  can  bombing  and  de- 
struction lead  to  stability? 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  argunjent  ad- 
vanced for  our  continued  presence  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  having  made  thla  degree  of  com- 
mitment, disengagement  would  he  very 
costly  in  terms  of  U.S.  prestige  and  that  It 
could  lead  to  a  serious  weakening  of  the 
U.S.  security  syst«m  In  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  to  an  undermining  of  the  governmenta 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  we  cannot  atrord  It. 
This  really  fociises  on  the  central  dilemma 
facing  us  today  and  forces  us  to  weigh  the 
costs  entailed  either  In  escalation  or  with- 
drawal and  the  variants  thereof. 

Before  turning  to  this  question,  may  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  up  to  two 
years  ago.  we  were  told  by  military  experts 
In  and  out  of  the  government  thai  to  win 
a  guerrilla  war  you  need  to  have  a  ten  to  one 
ratio  between  conventional  forces  -.and  In- 
surgents. The  ratio  at  present  Is,  however, 
only  at  best  four  to  one.  If  we  couht  all  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  on  ourilde  and 
Include  50.000  North  Vietnamese  regulars  on 
the  other  side.  To  attain  a  ten  to  oaae  ratio, 
we  would  need  a  force  of  three  million  on 
our  side.  On  the  other  hand,  even  it  we  suc- 
ceeded somehow  to  assemble  thre*  million 
troops,  they  would  only  need  7SD.000  to 
maintain  the  present  four  to  one  ratio.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  North  Vletnamere  stand- 
ing army  Is  250,000  with  500,000  In  reserve. 
Present  V.C.  strength  la  estimated  around 
250,000.  Quite  apart  from  this,  where  could 
the  three  million  for  our  side  come  from? 
Are  we  prepared  to  engage  In  full-scale  mo- 
bilization and  everything  that  Impliec  for  our 
people  In  order  to  flght  the  war  In  Vietnam? 
Even  If  we  as  a  people  were  prepared  to  do 
that  what  would  thla  do  to  our  comialtments 
In  other  parte  of  the  world?  Moreover,  step- 
ping up  the  scale  of  effort  to  those  levels  or 
anywhere  near  them  would  almost  certainly 
widen  the  conflict  and  threaten  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  Clilna. 

Paced  with  these  grim  proepects.  what 
other  alternatives  are  open  to  us?  This  really 
depends  on  what  are  our  obJectlves.lt  would 
seem  that  official  U.S.  policy  Is  committed 
to  Imposing  a  Korea-type  settlement.  But 
since  such  a  settlement  may  be  militarily 
unattainable,  don't  we  have  an  obligation  to 
seek  avenues  of  a  compromise  which  might 
mean  considerable  influence  for  the  NLF  in 
a  South  Vietnamese  government,  leading  pos- 
sibly to  an  eventual  unification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam?  As  I  tried  to  suggest 
above,  as  desirable  as  a  Korea-type  settle- 
ment may  be,  it  seems  to  be  militarily  and 
politically  unattainable  short  of  total  mo- 
bilization In  the  U.S.  and  pulverization  of 
the  countryside  In  Vietnam. 

This  then  raises  »he  question  of  what  type 
of  compromise  could  we  live  with.  Would  it 
be  a  coalition  government?  Would  It  be  a 
government  dominated  by  the  NLF?  What 
would  be  the  role  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  in  such  a  government? 

I  purposely  place  the  stress  on  the  terms 
of  political  settlement  since  it  seems  to  me 
that  Is  primary.  From  It  flow  decisions  as  to 
escalation  or  de-escalation.  Invasion  or  with- 
drawal and  its  consequences  which  my  col- 
leagues will  deal  with. 


Vietnam:  The  MiLrrARY  Options 
(By  Dr.  Walter  Goldstein) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen:  It  is  always 
difficult  to  collect  accurate  data  on  military 
operations  or  to  draw  precise  inferences  from 
battle  reports;  indeed,  we  even  find  difficulty 
In  each  decade  in  compiling  an  accurate 
census  of  the  U.S.  population.  Working  ex- 
clusively from  reports  In  the  public  press, 
however,  It  Is  possible  to  test  the  logical 
consistency  of  the  successes  claimed  in  the 


Vietnam  war  by  the  Administration.  Eflforts 
to  do  so  allow  questions  to  be  asked  about 
the  feasibility  of  the  military  strategy  that 
is  now  being  pursued — or  about  the  benefits 
that  might  be  gained  if  new  goals  were  to  be 
pursued. 

The  numbers  game  poses  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved.  Conflicting  reporU  sug- 
gest that  enemy  forces  are  300,000  strong,  or 
250,000  weak;  other  estimates  vary  by  20 '7o 
up  or  down.  Sometimes  the  V.C.  is  supposed 
to  find  great  difficulty  In  recruiting  In  South 
Vietnam;  or  the  North  Vietnamese  are  sup- 
posed to  find  difficulty  In  Infiltrating  rein- 
forcements Into  the  South.  Moreover,  the 
Administration  now  claims  that  40,000 
enemy  have  been  killed  In  the  last  sU 
months.  Hence,  some  suspect  that  we  must 
have  killed  the  enemy  several  times  over — 
unless  we  have  erred  about  his  ability  to 
recruit  or  to  infiltrate  further  reinforce- 
ments. Numbers  have  also  been  confusing  In 
considering  the  combat-readiness  both  of  the 
enemy  and  of  ARVN  forces.  A  recent  count 
indicates  that  76  of  163  enemy  battalions  are 
now  unfit  for  combat.  If  this  is  true,  we 
must  ask  how  they  were  able  to  stage  such 
large  battles  at  Conthlen  and  Dakto?  Simi- 
larly, If  200,000  of  the  630,000  ARVN  troops 
are  combat-ready,  we  must  ask  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  rest  and  why  U.S.  casualties  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  combat-ready  con- 
tingents? 

These  questions  must  be  raised  in  ap- 
praising General  Westmoreland's  recent 
statements  that  (a)  within  two  years  there 
could  be  a  sizable  phaslng-down  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam;  because  (b)  the  enemy 
force  Is  becoming  demoralized  and  severely 
depleted;  and  because  (c)  ARVN  forces  are 
growing  stronger  and  better  able  to  take  over 
this  highly  Americanized  war.  Questions 
must  be  raised  about  these  naked  assertions 
since  many  of  them  sound  strangely  similar 
to  the  predictions  so  confidently  issued  by 
General  Harklns  (Westmoreland's  predeces- 
sor) and  by  Secretary  McNamara  foiu-  years 
ago.  If  four  years  of  devastating  war  should 
teach  us  anything,  It  Is  that  military  Intel- 
ligence projections  can  be  consistently  In- 
accurate. 

I.  BOMBING  or  NORTH  VIETNAM 

First  of  all,  there  Is  a  great  uncertainty 
about  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Ixjmblng  op- 
erations In  the  North.  Over  2,000  targets  have 
been  systematically  attacked  and  750  U^S. 
fixed-wing  planes  have  been  lost  in  the  last 
two  years.  In  critically  Important  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, on  August  25,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara revealed  that  only  57  targets  on 
the  list  submitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  not  been  attacked — though  In  the 
last  three  months  most  of  the  57  were  hit. 
He  added  that  If  they  were  attacked  It 
would  '"not  materially  shorten  the  dviration 
of  the  war."  Unfortunately,  many  Influen- 
tial people  have  disagreed.  Leaders  within  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  Insisted  that  the  bombing  must  es- 
calate; significantly,  none  has  marshalled 
hard  evidence  while  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
McNamara.  If  saturation  raids  were  launched 
on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  (through  which  only 
550  tons  of  materiel  pass  each  day,  and  only 
10%  of  which  Is  military  equipment  bound 
for  the  South),  It  would  still  be  possible  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  devise  alternative 
routes  of  communication  and  supply.  Ships 
outside  Haiphong  are  already  offloaded  onto 
barges  and  hence  pounding  the  dockslde 
would  not  particularly  arrest  the  flow  of 
trade — though  It  might  sink  Soviet  ship- 
ping. 85%  of  the  electricity  generators  In 
North  Vietnam  and  most  railroad  bridges 
have  also  been  knocked  out — but  Secretary 
McNamara  has  noted  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
destroy  the  war-making  potential  of  an 
agricultural  economy.  North  Vietnam's  prim- 
itive Infrastructue  and  Its  mass  of  un- 
skilled labor  can  probably  withstand  many 


more  months  of  U.S.  bombing.  It  inlgh; 
even  gain  In  morale,  too! 

If  the  Intention  of  the  bombing  is  to 
"punish"  North  Vietnam,  or  to  make  it  pay  a 
high  price  for  not  negotiating,  our  2.000 
bombing  sorties  a  month  would  appear  to 
have  failed.  The  North  has  enough  peasant 
manpower  to  make  hasty  repairs  to  its  road* 
and  canals  and  It  has  received  sufficient  sup- 
plies from  China  and  the  SovietUnion  to  take 
care  of  urgent  needs.  That  It  will  collapse  un- 
der the  psychological  duress  lmp>osed  by  the 
bombing  is  also  improbable.  As  the  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  revealed,  the  German  popu- 
lation withstood  sustained  bombing  for  3  or 
4  years  without  any  sign  of  cracking  in 
morale. 

If  the  Intention  of  the  bombing  Is  to  inter, 
diet  supplies  and  men  flowing  down  the  Ho- 
Chl-Mlnh  Trail  to  the  South,  this  too  has  not 
succeeded.  Secretary  McNamara  reports  that 
the  forces  in  the  South  require  only  100  tonj 
of  supplies  a  day,  at  the  maximum.  Thla 
means  that  only  a  few  trucks  a  day  need  get 
through  or  that  a  fleet  of  several  hundred 
bicycles  (carrying  500  pound  each)  need 
traverse  the  bombed  supply  routes.  It  la 
hardly  surprising  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  able  to  send  through  about  6.000 
new  troops  each  month  and  to  keep  them 
adequately  supplied  to  fl.ght  alzable  battles 
against  U.S.  forces.  Evidence  has  yet  to  be 
cited  that  the  bombing  of  the  North,  as  a 
purely  military  operation,  has  achieved  Ite 
purposes  or  that  Its  cessation  would  be  un- 
bearably costly  to  the  U.S.  (Nor  should  one 
minimize  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world' 
press  has  reported  that  a  great  numt>er  of 
Bomb  Cluster  Units,  or  anti-personnel  guavc 
bombs,  have  been  dropi>ed  by  U.S.  planes  on 
Northern  cities.  This  raises  a  terrible  moral 
problem  that  should  exercise  our  consciences 
while  we  are  calculating  the  coet/effectlveneea 
of  bombing  a  nation  with  which  we  are  tech- 
nically not  at  war.) 

U.    THE    WAR    IN    THE    SOUTH 

It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  what 
progress  has  been  made  since  1965  In  the  war 
In  the  South.  In  1965,  as  General  Westmore- 
land recently  admitted.  It  seemed  that  dis- 
aster loomed  near:  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  under  permanent  V.C.  control  and 
the  country  was  almost  cut  In  two.  Since 
1965  we  have  seen  a  massive  escalation  of  the 
war  in  terms  of  American  costs,  casualtiee 
and  combat  units.  TTie  U.S.  force  strength 
rose  from  385.000  to  525,000  over  one  and  a 
half  years;  the  cost  has  risen  from  6  billion 
dollars  in  1966  to  more  than  22  billion  dol- 
lars in  1967;  and  our  casualties  have  at  least 
doubled.  But  what  has  been  gained  from  this 
Increase  besides  the  assurance  that  our  enor- 
mous force  will  not  be  defeated  by  a  puny 
opponent?  The  number  of  roads  that  are 
"open"  or  the  percentage  of  the  17,000.000 
people  living  in  "secure"  areas  cannot  be 
deflnltely  measured.  More  important,  the 
enemy  has  been  free  and  able  to  stage  pitched 
battles  at  Dak  To.  the  ladrang  Valley,  Song 
Be,  Loc  Nlnh  and  Conthlen.  The  purpose  of 
these  battles  was:  (a)  to  draw  American 
troops  away  from  the  rlce-growlng  areas  on 
the  coast,  especially  at  harvest  time,  so  that 
the  V.C.  could  replenish  its  supplies;  (b)  to 
Impose  higher  casualties  upon  U.S.  forces  In 
order  to  deepen  political  divisions  within  the 
United  States;  and  (c)  to  impede  any  U.S. 
and  ARVN  progress  In  pacification.  Each  one 
of  these  V.C.  goals  has  been  attained,  though 
admittedly  at  a  high  price.  It  appears  that 
the  enemy  can  still  mount  operations  at  al- 
most a  Division  level,  despite  all  the  punish- 
ment and  demoralization  that  we  claim  to 
have  meted  out  In  recent  months.  TTiough 
there  Is  no  longer  a  danger  of  military  dis- 
aster to  our  position  in  Vietnam,  neither  Is 
there  promise  of  final  victory.  What  we  have 
In  fact  attained,  and  what  we  should  never 
fear  to  deny.  Is  a  stable  and  theater-wide  con- 
dition   of    military    stalemate.    Though    we 
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miaht  win  every  battle  because  of  our  su- 
pertor  Are  power,  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  we  win  therefore  "win"  the  war. 

III.    PACIFICATION 

There  are  12,000  hamlets  and  agricultural 
units  within  South  Vietnam  but  it  Is  Impos- 
sible to  calculate  what  percentage  of  them 
remain  permanently  under  U.S.  or  friendly 
control.  Many  of  the  friendly  villages  have 
to  be  "cleared"  several  times  a  month  and 
many  of  our  own  people  refuse  to  spend  the 
night  in  them.  Even  if  we  use  computerized 
calculations.  It  is  difficult  to  Judge  (and  not 
lust  count)  that  67%  of  the  population  lives 
in  "secure  zones,"  especially  when  the  ARVN 
often  leave  village  affairs  to  the  V.C.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  V.C,  can  be  shown  In  the 
widespread  and  considerable  support  (in 
food,  supplies,  and  information)  which  It 
has  been  able  to  provide  all  over  the  country; 
It  certainly  does  not  look  like  a  demoralized 
or  decimated  force  verging  on  the  point  of 
collapse.  Were  the  dubious  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Corps  maintained  by  Saigon  only 
half  as  effective  as  the  V.C,.  our  newspapers 
would  not  have  to  report  the  ambiish  of 
US.  patrols  in  a  dozen  different  locales  of 
this  wretched  war  on  every  day  of  the  week. 
Considering  the  gross  distortions  In  the  dally 
"body  count"  and  In  other  supposedly  hard 
data  Issued  by  Saigon,  it  Is  necessary  to  ques- 
tion General  Westmoreland's  new  basis  for 
projection.  If  there  were  30.000  defectors  In 
recent  months,  for  example,  were  they  hard- 
core or  irregular  forces:  or  did  they  really 
desert  from  the  ARVN  (for  which  they  are 
stringently  punished)  but  claim  a  defector's 
reward?  More  important,  does  this  and  other 
data  about  the  17  million  Vietnamese  come 
from  the  Provincial  authorities,  many  of 
whom  have  been  vehemently  despised  for 
collaborating  with  the  French  against  the 
popular  Vietmlnh  rebellion  15  years  ago? 

Additionally,  one  must  consider  the  fate  of 
the  refugees  who  have  In  many  cases  been 
forcibly  removed  by  U.S.  troops  from  areas 
of  combat.  There  is  not  even  exact  knowledge 
of  their  number.  Normally  It  Is  assumed  that 
there  are  2  million  out  of  a  population  of  17 
million,  but  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and 
others  have  made  estimates  ranging  up  to  4 
million.  What  is  certainly  known  is  that  the 
refugees  live  in  miserable  conditions  on  8 
cents  a  day,  that  their  loyalty  to  and  support 
of  the  Saigon  regime  is  dubious,  that  few  of 
them  thank  tis  for  liberating  them  from  their 
family  land.  If  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the 
social  and  political  fabric  of  Vietnam,  our 
harsh  treatment  of  thla  numerous  group  Is 
reprehensible  both  on  humanitarian  and 
political  grounds.  Indeed,  our  failure  to  cal- 
culate civilian  fatalities  and  to  remedy  the 
refugees'  misery  suggests  that  we  have  been 
remiss  in  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  whom  we  now  claim  to  defend. 

rv.    OPTIONS    AVAILABLE    IN    THE    NEXT    FEW 
MONTHS 

General  Westmoreland  and  Ambassador 
Bunker  recently  suggested  a  four-phase 
scenario  of  how  the  Vietnam  War  might  be 
"won."  Reasonable  doubts  must  be  raised 
about  their  estimates  of:  (a)  whether  the 
enemy  is  truly  being  ground  down  in  a  war 
of  attrition;  (b)  whether  the  ARVN  forces 
can  reverse  the  present  process  of  American- 
izing the  war;  and  (c)  whether  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  afford  the  astronomic 
political  and  economic  costs  of  continuing 
present  levels  of  operation  over  the  next  two 
years?  Looking  back  upon  the  equally  vision- 
ary assessments  of  victory  advanced  between 
1963  and  1966,  and  after  inspecting  the  al- 
leged "data"  cited  by  General  Westmoreland 
or  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow,  It  Is  difficult  to  agree 
that  the  American  people  virtll  shortly  be 
presented  with  a  decisive  military  solution 
to  this  mlghtmare  of  political-military  con- 
frontation which  we  call  the  War. 

There  are  three  different  outcomes  or  op- 


tions currently  available  to  the  United  States 
and  we  should  evaluate  each  one  as  openly 
as  possible. 

(1)  To  sustain  the  present  level  of  combat 
activity  and  to  hope  that  General  Westmore- 
land's two-year  projection  of  phaelng-down 
win  come  true.  If  we  maintain  the  present 
level  of  war,  in  the  hope  of  sealing  off  the 
17th  parallel  and  achieving  a  Korea-type 
solution  (permanently  dividing  North  from 
South  Vietnam),  we  must  also  assume  that 
the  U.S.  can  throw  even  greater  resources 
into  the  unlimited  pursuit  of  a  limited  war. 
We  know  that  the  adversary  has  great  staj'lng 
power,  that  our  allies  are  impossibly  weak, 
and  that  we  must  continue  to  flght  In  a 
largely  hopeless  terrain.  It  Is  utterly  tinllkely 
that  the  enemy  will  negotiate  whUe  North 
Vietnam  Is  being  bombed  or  while  he  knows 
that  the  U.S.  Is  so  vulnerable  to  high  casu- 
alty lists,  Hanoi  alms  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  combat  for  at  least  another  year, 
until  the  U.S.  election  campaign  has  ended. 
This  vrtU  put  a  great  strain  upon  the  abUlty 
of  the  UJS.  and  Saigon  to  improve  the  mili- 
tary stalemate  that  has  dragged  on  for  two 
years  at  such  a  high  cost.  A  careful  assess- 
ment of  the  evidence  suggests  that  our  posi- 
tion next  year  will  not  provide  a  sizable  im- 
provement over  our  current  prospects.  If  we 
need  to  seal  off  the  North  before  phasing 
down  the  U.S.  effort,  the  war  Is  likely  to  last 
for  much  longer  than  two  years. 

(2)  Alternately  we  could  escalate  the 
war  by  either  engaging  In  a  massive  destruc- 
tion of  North  Vietnam,  or  by  using  chemical 
(or  even  nuclear)  weapons  to  seal  off  the 
Infiltration  routes  from  North  Into  South 
Vietnam,  or  by  putting  a  million  men  Into 
the  land  war;  we  could  also  try  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam  In  an  attempt  at  a  "wln-the- 
war  strategy"  (such  as  the  GalUpoU  landing 
tried  In  the  First  World  War  or  the  Inchon 
Bay  landing  attempted  in  the  Korean  War). 
None  of  these  escalations  could  be  guaranteed 
to  provide  a  decisive  or  "knock-out"  blow  and 
it  Is  probable  that  they  would  be  exorbitantly 
costly  to  the  U.S.  In  men  and  materiel.  Prob- 
ably our  most  tempting  mistake  will  be  to 
Invade  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Delta.  This 
could  bog  down  U.S.  forces  and  waste  as 
many  lives  as  were  squandered  In  the  trench 
war  of  Flanders  in  1917. 

(3)  The  last  OTJtion  available  U  to  find 
some  manner  of  de-escalating  the  level  of 
combat  and  the  area  of  conflict.  Unfortu- 
nately, misunderstandings  have  been  aired  in 
the  past  about  the  concept  of  "enclaves"  and 
de-escalation.  Without  rehearsing  them.  It 
can  be  suggested  that  were  U.S.  troops  to 
withdraw  to  the  coastal  plains  (on  which  a 
large  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion is  located),  U.S.  casualties  and  battle 
operations  could  be  significantly  reduced. 
Within  this  area  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Saigon  Government  to  repair  its  useless  at- 
tempts at  natlon-bullding;  and  the  U.S.  could 
then  afford  to  cease  its  bombing  of  the  North. 
But  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  purposes 
of  phasing  back  to  the  coastal  plains  would 
be  (a)  to  "buy  time"  for  negotiations  to 
begin;  and  (b)  to  allow  the  U.S.  to  lower 
tension,  to  disavow  Its  pursuit  of  a  military 
solution,  and  to  move  towards  a  political 
settlement. 

Political  Settlement  and  Future  of 

Vietnam 

(By  Dr.  Rhoads  Murphey) 

Mr.     Chairman,     Congressmen — Whatever 

may  be   the  military  prospects  In  Vietnam. 

the  problem   there  Is  primarily  political,  to 

which  military  force  can  at  best  provide  only 

a  temporary  answer.  The  immediate  Issue  of 

Insurgency  has  diverted  attention  from  the 

more  fundamental  issues  which  are  not  only 

key  factors  In  the  insurgency  but  which  will 

remain   after  the   fighting  stops.   Unless  we 

somehow  reach  a  workable  political  solution, 


even  the  most  complete  military  conclusion 
will  be  of  no  lasting  effect. 

There  are  two  overriding  political  Issues. 
The  first  Is  Vietnamese  nationalism.  This  Is 
certainly  the  most  important.  The  drive  for 
genuine  Independence  from  all  forms  of  out- 
side domination.  This  is  a  very  ancient  strug- 
gle, fought  successfully  lor  many  centuries 
against  the  Chinese  state,  then  against  the 
French  and  the  Japanese.  The  United  States 
has  now  replaced  the  French  as  an  outside 
power  attempting  to  exercise  a  major  Influ- 
ence. Although  we  may  have  no  wish  to  build 
a  permanent  position  of  control,  this  Is  not 
clearly  seen  by  many,  perhaps  most,  Viet- 
namese, who  see  instead  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  military  establishment  in  their  country, 
the  permanent  look  of  U.S.  bases,  and  the 
Important  American  Influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saigon. 

The  second  of  these  two  issues  is  the  need 
for  a  political  order  which  represents  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  and  which  makes 
at  least  an  honest  effort  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems which  result  from  economic  underde- 
velopment which  have  been  grossly  magnified 
by  the  destruction  of  a  generation  of  war- 
fare. Vietnam  has  been  at  war  for  at  least 
25  years.  But  economic  growth  cannot  take 
place  without  political  stability,  and  without 
the  cooperation  of  most  of  the  population. 
Any  successful  government  must  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
must  win  their  confidence  through  Its  will- 
ingness to  confront  these  long-neglected 
problems. 

It  is  not  possible  to  examine  the  nature 
of  possible  political  settlements  at  this  point. 
It  can  be  realistically  suggested,  though,  that 
without  a  deescalatlon  of  combat  In  the 
South,  together  viith  the  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  North,  it  will  never  be  possible  for 
the  combatants  In  Vietnam  to  explore  a  dur- 
able political  settlement.  II  the  present 
course  of  combat  should  continue,  the  war 
will  Imptose  an  Immense  cost  In  lives  and  in 
national  aspirations.  It  might  Irreparably 
damage  the  social  and  fjolitlcal  fabric  of  the 
nation  of  Vietnam.  A  political  settlement,  by 
contrast,  will  presen-e  Vietnam  from  endless 
and  hopeless  destruction.  For  these  reasons. 
a  careful  re-appralsal  of  Administration 
claims  Is  urgently  required  and  an  evaluation 
of  possible  alternative  options  must  be 
rigorously  pursued.  We  should  not  be  be- 
mused by  the  newly-found  vigor  with  which 
optimistic  projections  of  "victory  '  are  now 
presented  to  us.  We  cannot  suppress  our 
skepticism  Interminably  nor  shrink  from  the 
destruction  that  persists  because  of  our 
doubts.  In  a  choice  between  the  optimistic 
soothsaying  of  Administration  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  suffering  Vietnamese,  we 
must  not  be  too  credulous  about  official 
claims  of  skill  at  playing  the  numbers  game. 
To  what  extent  does  the  present  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  meet  either  of  these 
Issues?  The  United  States  has  in  effect  put 
all  Its  money  on  the  Saigon  government,  as 
the  sole  vehicle  through  which  American  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam  are  to  be  achieved.  But 
that  government's  role  as  a  leader  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism  which  I  think  Is  the  key 
factor  Is  compromised  by  its  defjendence  on 
American  military  assistance  and  influence. 
And  It  falls  far  short  of  representing.  In  Its 
composition  or  its  actions,  more  than  a  small 
sector  of  the  country's  people.  Despite  Its 
announced  policies  and  despite  a  great  deal 
of  American  effort,  it  has  accomplished  next 
to  nothing  In  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment or  In  pursuing  the  vital  Job  of  land 
reform,  as  Congressman  Rlegle  made  clear 
In  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Poats  of  AID  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
last  May. 

It  has  not  won  substantial  popular  sup- 
port. E>en  its  army  Is  at  best  half-hearted 
In  meeting  the  emergency  milltarr  demands 
Of  defense  against  insurgency  There  Feems 
little  doubt  that  If  American  suppcHt  were 
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withdrawn,  the  Saigon  government  would 
not  only  be  unable  to  continue  the  war  but 
would  quickly  collapse. 

The  elections  of  last  September  3  which 
have  been  variously  Interpreted  but  have 
their  most  Important  message  In  revealing 
the  weakness  of  the  Saigon  government. 
With  the  powerful  leverage  of  ofllce- holding, 
the  elimination  from  the  contest  of  the 
strongest  candidates  and  of  all  politically 
suspect  voters  (suspect  Is  Interpreted  to 
mean  "neutralist"  as  well  as  "leftist"  al- 
though these  things  were  not  defined)  and 
the  virtually  automatic  votes  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  official  ticket  received  only  about 
a  third  of  the  total  ballots.  But  only  a  little 
over  half  of  the  total  electorate  In  the  areaa 
controlled  by  Saigon  voted,  or  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  so  that  the  government  still 
won  the  support  of  only  19  percent  of  the 
electorate  even  in  Its  own  area,  let  alone  the 
larger  area  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong.  This 
Is  not  a  surprising  result  in  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment's character,  as  I  outlined  It  above, 
and  given  the  widespread  disenchantment 
with  the  war.  but  It  reinforces  the  need  to 
begin  thinking  now  about  Vietnam's  politi- 
cal future.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  achieve 
its  aims  In  Vietnam.  It  must  direct  its  efforts 
toward  Increasing  the  chances  for  a  viable 
and  stable  government  once  the  American 
presence  Is  withdrawn.  No  solution  which 
depends  on  permanent  American  military 
Involvement  would  be  acceptable  to  either 
the  American  or  the  Vietnamese  jseople.  nor 
could  it  be  made  to  work. 

The  political  landscape  of  Vietnam  Is 
highly  complex.  In  addition  to  the  interests 
represented  in  the  Saigon  government,  there 
Is  a  variety  of  Buddhist  sects  with  an  equal 
variety  of  political  orientations,  a  Catholic 
group  Indigenous  to  the  south  plus  the 
roughly  one  million  largely  Catholic  refugees 
from  the  north,  a  bewildering  assortment 
of  non-Vietnamese  tribal  and  mountain 
people  ("Montagnards"'  as  the  French  called 
them) ,  and  a  substantial  number  of  Khmers. 
closely  related  to  the  people  of  Cambodia, 
and.  like  the  Montagnards,  not  Vietnamese, 
although  they  are  all  included  within  the 
present  borders  of  the  Vietnamese  state.  The 
Khmers  are  down  here,  in  this  delta  land- 
scape, which  I  have  visited  twice,  and  which 
I  would  maintain.  In  response  to  the  point 
raised  earlier  does  present  a  serloHs  military 
problem  for  any  attacking  force.  It  Is  not 
just  that  the  area  Is  heavily  cultivated  and 
densely  settled,  but  that  It  Is  Inteflaced  with 
Irrigation  canals  for  the  rice  peddles  and 
with  a  braided  pattern  of  larger  streams  and 
rivers  which  form  the  distributary  mouths 
of  the  Mekong  There  are  also  extensive  areas 
of  swampy  terrain,  and  many  thousands  of 
acres  under  rubber  trees  "The  rice  flelds 
themselves  and  the  closely  spaced  ■Ullages  of 
the  cultivated  areas  (most  of  which  are  ac- 
companied by  bamboo  thickets  and  other 
tree  clumps  for  village  usei  provide  In  ad- 
dition excellent  cover.  e8f>eclally  once  the 
crop  Is  reasonably  high,  for  guerrilla  action. 
To  try  to  put  a  military  force  of  tanks,  air- 
planes, or  ground  troops  alone  Into  such  a 
landscape  is,  I  think,  to  Invite  flie  kind  of 
bloody  stalemate  which  guerrilla  operations 
are  Ideally  suited  to  create,  and  to  maintain 
a  sticky  nUUtary  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  attacking  force  almoet  Indef- 
initely. Most  of  the  groups  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  many  other  smaller  Qnes,  have 
little  or  no  representation  In  the  present  gov- 
ernment. But  no  government  which  does  not 
take  at  least  some  account  of  their  interests 
can  rest  on  a  secure  basis  without  massive 
outside   Buppwrt. 

Finally,  there  is  the  National  Lilseratlon 
Front,  which  still  controls  most  of  South 
Vietnam's  area  ( by  one  definition  or  another. 
It  dep>end8  on  how  you  want  to  read  this  word 
"controls")  and  has  the  enforced,  willing,  or 
tacit  support  of  a  large  share  of  tiie  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  It  Is.  without  mucji  question, 
poUtlcally  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
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group  In  the  country.  Resentment  of  the 
American  presence,  the  urgency  and  bitter- 
ness of  the  socio-economic  problems,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Saigon  government's 
Ineffective  response  to  those  problems  have 
influenced  large  numbers  of  the  normally 
indifferent  masses  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  support  the  NLP's  revolutionary  and  na- 
tionalist movement — two  qualities  which  the 
Selgon  governjnent  notably  lacks.  The  rising 
onslaught  of  US.  military  pwwer  has  not 
significantly  weakened  the  political  position 
of  the  NLP,  and  has  Inst-ead  strengthened 
Its  nationalist  appeal.  The  Viet  Cong  uses 
terrorism  and  Is  oft^n  feared  and  resented, 
but,  despite  these  handicaps.  It  has  captured 
the  political  leadership  In  South  Vietnam, 
as  the  principal  head  of  what  Is  increasingly 
seen  as  a  nationalist  effort  against  American 
intervention  on  the  one  hand  and  against 
reaction  and  corruption  In  Saigon  on  the 
other. 

To  produce  from  this  complex  assortment 
of  divergent  groups  a  stable,  representative, 
and  effective  government  is  in  effect  the  task 
which  we  have  undertaken  as  a  result  of  our 
Intervention.  There  Is  no  need  to  underline 
Its  difficulty.  But  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
permanent  success  unless  the  political  arena 
is  opened  to  all  politically  linp>ortant  groups. 
This  is  not  Just  something  they  can  subscribe 
to  on  the  basis  of  arising  out  of  our  belief 
In  the  democratic  process,  but  It  seems  to 
be  an  essential  condition  for  the  emergence 
of  an  essentially  stable  p>olltlcal  solution. 
This  would  result,  at  least  to  begin  with.  In 
a  good  deal  of  disorder  and  confusion.  It 
would  be  at  beet  an  uncertain  situation  In 
which  a  variety  of  groups  Jockeyed  for  power, 
and  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  violence 
would  be  absent.  But  I  don't  think  there  la 
any  need  to  assume  that  the  presently  most 
effective  group,  the  NLF.  would  automatically 
win  out  unoppKJsed.  In  a  contest  for  political 
power,  efforts  would  have  to  t>e  concentrated 
on  winning  the  widest  possible  support. 
Given  the  political  variety  of  South  Vletnaxn, 
no  party  which  Ignored  this  variety  or  re- 
fused to  make  concessions  to  It  could  make 
much  secure  progress.  The  Interests  now  rep- 
resented In  the  Saigon  government  are  also 
far  from  powerless,  even  apart  from  American 
6upp>ort,  and  In  a  open  p>oUtlcal  field  oould 
be  expected  to  remain  in  the  conteet  and 
to  achieve  some  position  In  the  outcome. 
The  force  of  the  Buddhist  and  other  non- 
communlst  groups  currently  outside  the  gov- 
ernment could  also  be  counted  on  to  exert  In- 
fluence on  any  solution. 

If  £in  International  framework  of  guarantee 
and  supervision  could  be  established,  then 
a  free  political  field  In  South  Vietnam  might 
be  ensured  Here  the  American  role  would  be 
vital,  but  would  be  most  effectively  exercised 
In  cooperation  either  with  representatives  of 
the  Geneva  powers  or  with  a  newly  appointed 
international  commission.  The  outcome  of 
any  free  political  choice  In  Vietnam  would  al- 
most certainly  be.  in  international  terms, 
some  shade  of  neutralization.  Such  an  out- 
come, and  the  opportunity  of  free  political 
choice,  have  already  been  accepted,  explicitly 
or  In  principle,  as  compatible  with  U.S.  ob- 
jectives In  Vietnam,  and  they  also  coincide 
with  the  Interests  and  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Neverthe- 
less, It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  obtain 
In  advance,  through  private  discussions,  the 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
North  Vietnam  to  accept  where  they  cannot 
actively  support  the  opening  of  the  political 
arena  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  ultimate 
neutralization  of  the  country.  From  both  the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  p>olnts  of  view,  as 
from  our  own,  these  should  be  acceptable 
solutions,  threatening  no  vital  national  In- 
terest and  providing  a  viable  means  for  the 
disengagement  of  the  present  pattern  of 
multiple  Intervention  and  conflict.  China's 
reaction  Is  of  course  the  most  problematical; 
but  It  Is  far  from  Inconceivable  that  even 
now  the  Chinese  could  tacitly  accept  the  neu- 


tralization of  Vietnam  and  the  consequent  r«. 
moval  of  American  forces  whose  active  rol» 
Close  to  China's  borders  contains  as  much 
embarrassment  from  the  Chinese  point  of 
view  as  It  does  prop>aganda  value.  As  Profe«. 
sor  Eckstein  has  already  pointed  out  the  Chi- 
nese  state  is  militarily  weak,  especially  in 
terms  of  any  conflict  with  U.S.  power,  and  it 
has  been  unwilling  to  respond  to  what  art 
clearly  provocative  actions,  from  its  point  of 
view. 

Freedom  of  political  maneuver  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  emergence  of  some  form 
of  coalition  government  could  lead  to  over- 
tures to  the  Hanoi  government,  or  even  to 
participation  of  that  government  In  the 
southern  political  arena.  We  might  be  con- 
fronted writh  a  situation  which  In  some  re- 
spects resembled  that  in  1954  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Geneva  Conference,  under  which 
North  and  South  Vietnam  might  move  to- 
ward unlflcatlon  through  political  rather 
than  military  processes.  If  this  should  take 
place,  within  the  context  of  neutralization, 
it  would  be  the  best  outcome  we  could  hope 
for  from  the  present  dismal  situation  In 
Vietnam,  given  the  unattalnablllty  of  wider 
alms  from  our  point  of  view.  Vietnam  Is  one 
country,  temporarily  and  artificially  divided 
The  division  Is  unstable,  given  the  uniform- 
ity of  Vietnamese  national  aspirations;  even 
now  as  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  are  well 
aware,  many  northerners  including  Marshall 
Ky.  occupy  prominent  positions  In  the  Sai- 
gon government  and  Its  army.  If  the  divi- 
sion can  be  resolved  by  any  means  short  of 
war,  long-run  stability  will  be  ensured  as  it 
can  by  nothing  else.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  Korean  case  Is  not  parallel,  and 
no  Korean  type  solution  can  be  Imposed  on 
Vietnam  except  at  the  cost  of  continued  vio- 
lence. A  unified  Vietnam  would  leave  many 
questions  open  as  far  as  Internal  pollUc&l 
alignments  were  concerned,  but  the  Issue  of 
neutralization  externally  would  not  be  In 
serious  doubt.  Whether  a  unitary  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  were  communist,  antl- 
communlst.  or  based  on  a  broad  coalition, 
and  whatever  Its  formal  relations  with  Chin*. 
It  would  focus  Its  external  relations  on  the 
maintenance  of  Independence  from  Chln« 
and  freedom  of  Vietnamese  p>olitlcal  ma- 
neuver. All  of  the  long  course  of  Vietnamese 
history  testifies  to  this.  Including  the  his- 
tory and  actions  of  the  present  government 
In  Hanoi. 

Whatever  regime  emerged  from  the  politi- 
cal process  In  Vietnam,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  International  commission,  could  be  of- 
ferred  military  guarantees  by  the  United 
States,  or  preferably  by  an  InternatlonAl 
alliance  of  powers,  to  protect  the  present 
borders  of  Vietnam  against  outside  aggres- 
sion. American  and /or  United  Nations  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  could  also 
be  powerful  assets  for  the  success  of  any  Viet- 
namese government,  but  outside  military 
commitments  to  the  Internal  support  of  any 
given  regime  could  only  be  counter-produc- 
tive of  the  long-run  stability  and  progreas 
which  are  our  alms  In  Vietnam.  There  Is 
some  risk  that  a  left-dominated  government 
In  the  south,  or  In  a  unified  Vietnam,  might 
take  reprisals  especially  against  the  million 
or  more  religious  and  political  refugees  who 
fled  south  In  1954  and  later  The  effort  to 
command  the  widest  possible  support  would 
presumably  militate  against  any  such  action. 
But  If  the  risk  became  real,  the  United  States 
would  have  a  clear  obligation  to  arrange  ex- 
ternal sanctuary  for  all  who  saw  themselve* 
In  Jeopardy,  since  they  became  refugees  orig- 
inally on  the  strength  of  an  American  guar- 
antee. 

In  sum.  we  must  give  primary  attention  to 
the  political  aspects  of  what  is  above  all  » 
political  problem.  Our  objectives  In  Vietnam 
cannot  be  won  by  military  means,  no  mat- 
ter how  successful  military  action  may  be- 
We  must  look  at  the  far  more  lasting  political 
realities,  and  must  shape  our  policy  In  the 
light  of  what  they  suggest  If  we  are  not  to 
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oerpetuate  a  tragic  waste  of  American  and 
Vietnamese  lives.  Thank  you. 

RESPONSE  OP  Vietnam's  Neighbors  to  Ameri- 
can Involvement 
iBy  Dr.  Roger  M.  Smith) 

Mr  Chairman,  Congressmen:  The  question 
to  which  I  would  like  to  address  mysell  con- 
cerns tne  response  of  Vietnam's  neighbors  to 
(1)  a  continued  high  level  of  American  in- 
volvement in  that  country  and  (2)  American 
de-escalation  and  phased  withdrawal. 

Of  South  Vietnam's  neighbors,  only  one. 
Cambodia,  has  been  outspokenly  critical  of 
American  military  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
The  governments  of  Thailand  and  Laos,  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  Imposed  upon  them 
by  their  alliance  with  the  United  States,  have 
publicly  voiced  support  of  our  actions  in 
Vietnam.  At  least  in  Thailand,  however,  there 
is  growing  uneasiness  about  the  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war.  If  the  past  is  In 
any  way  indicative  of  the  future,  continua- 
tion of  the  war  will  Inevitably  lead  to  further 
escalation  and  ultimately  to  the  Involvement 
of  other  powers.  In  particular  of  China.  When 
this  should  occur.  Thailand's  own  peace  and 
security  which  she  has  strlved  to  malnuin. 
will  be  directly  threatened.  But  even  If  the 
worst  does  not  come  to  pass.  Thai  leaders  are 
aware  that  In  the  face  of  a  continuation  of 
the  status  quo.  Increased  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  provide  more 
tangible  support  for  our  position.  This  they 
are  reluctant  to  do  for  several  reasons,  among 
them  being:  (1)  their  reeling  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  divert  military  manpower  from 
their  efforts  to  cope  with  Insurgency  within 
their  own  borders,  and  (2)  their  belief  that 
mobilization  of  men  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
would  eventually  bring  to  a  halt  the  remark- 
able strides  they  have  been  making  in  eco- 
nomic development.  Moreover,  as  more  and 
more  demands  are  made  ujKin  Thailand  by 
Its  military  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
her  leaders  feel  that  her  freedom  of  action 
will  become  correspondingly  limited.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  certain  members  of  the  TTiai 
elite  who  feel  uncomfortable  with  respect  to 
the  presence  of  American  military  bases  and 
troops  In  their  country.  Paramount  In  their 
minds  is  their  fear  that  these  may  serve  to 
Invite  the  hostile  acts  of  certain  neighbors. 
Apart  from  this  consideration  there  Is  wide- 
spread displeasure  at  the  Inroads  which  the 
American  mlUtarj-  presence,  so  evident  In 
Bangkok  and  other  urban  centers,  is  making 
Into  Thai  culture. 

In  underscoring  the  apprehensions  with 
which  Thai  leaders  regard  the  high  level  of 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  the  Thai  would  welcome 
an  unqualified  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  her  commitments  there  Such  an 
eventuality  would  Imply  to  the  Thai  that 
we  have  lost  Interest  In  Southeast  Asia  and, 
therefore  In  Thailand,  leaving  a  balance  of 
power  In  favor  of  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
fear  of  whom  Is  rooted  both  in  historical  re- 
lationships with  these  countries  and  In  mod- 
em Ideological  differences.  However,  If  with- 
drawal were  to  follow  negotiations  in  which 
we  affirm  our  interest  In  seeing  peace  and 
stability  restored  In  Vietnam  and  preserved 
in  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  we  need 
leave  no  question  in  the  mind  of  Hanoi, 
Peking  or  of  our  allies  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  help  the  Thai  people.  Moreover, 
continued  and  Increased  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Thai  would  be  further  evidence 
of  our  unwavering  Interest. 

LAOS 

In  Laos.  Prince  Souvannaphouma's  gov- 
ernment Is  maintained  In  power  by  a  very 
tenuous  balance.  As  In  the  case  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  It  depends  for  Its 
continued  existence  on  intensive  American 
support,  both  economic  and  military'.  Even 
then.  It  can  claim  Jurisdiction  over  only  one- 
half  of  Laos,  the  remaining  portion  being 
under  the  effective  control   of   the   Hanoi- 


backed  Pathet  Lao.  Given  this  dependence 
of  the  Lao  government  on  the  United  States, 
one  might  reasonably  expect  that  It  would 
favor  the  continuation  of  a  strong  American 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  Souvanna- 
phouma  has  refrained  from  addressing  him- 
self to  the  American  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, and  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  has 
been  led  to  do  so,  he  has  been  extremely 
circumspect  In  his  treatment  of  the  issue. 

The  Lao  leaders  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
seem  to  realize  that  their  government  will 
never  be  more  than  nominal  unless  It  gains 
the  recognition  and  support  of  the  people. 
Yet,  attempts  to  establish  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  them  and  to  undertake  social 
and  economic  reforms  are  foiled  by  the  fact 
that  both  sides  In  the  Vietnamese  struggle 
use  their  country  as  a  corridor  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  In  light  of  this. 
they  look  forward  to  an  early  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  war,  but  not  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  abandonment  of  the  American 
position  in  Indo-China.  Ever  mindful  of  the 
historical  rivalry  between  Thailand  and  Viet- 
nam to  exert  dominance  over  Laos,  usually 
by  playing  off  local  factions  against  each 
other,  they  are  fearful  that  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protective  umbrella  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  once  more  fall  prey 
to  their  neighbors.  In  modern  terms,  they 
perceive  the  greater  threat  as  emanating 
from  North  Vietnam,  who.  as  already  noted, 
has  cultivated  a  close  relationship  with  the 
Pathet  Lao. 

For  this  reason  Lao  leaders  would  like 
to  have  come  about  a  negotiated  settlement 
In  Vietnam,  which  would  Include  a  promise 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  cease  their  ma- 
terial support  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  guar- 
antees by  the  United  States  which  would  give 
substance  to  Vietnamese  assurances.  In  short. 
they  would  like  to  see  terminated  all  for- 
eign intervention  In  what  they  regard  es- 
sentially to  be  a  struggle  for  power  among 
domestic  elements.  Some  hope  that  when  this 
state  Is  achieved,  the  Pathet  Lao  will  be 
forced  to  yield  their  recalcitrant  position 
and  that  a  compromise  can  be  worked  out 
with  them, 

CAMBODIA 

Cambodia  is  unique  among  the  former 
Indo-Chlna  states  In  having  enjoyed  peace 
and  stability  during  all  of  her  post-lnde- 
I>endence  years.  This  Is  in  no  small  part  due 
to  the  political  Ingenuity  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  who  from  the  beginning  of  this 
period  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  goals  of 
national  unity  and  freedom  of  action  In  In- 
ternational affairs.  His  task  has  not  been 
easy,  for  he  has  had  to  contend  with  political 
rivalries  among  his  subordinates  and  with 
pressures  exerted  on  his  country  by  one  or 
the  other  blocs  in  the  cold  war. 

For  several  years  he  has  viewed  with  alarm 
the  Increasing  military  activity  of  the  United 
Stat«8  m  Vietnam.  In  Sihanouk's  view. 
American  intervention  undermines  the  very 
reppect  of  International  law  on  which  Cam- 
bodia depends  for  her  survival.  F*urthermore. 
the  Cambodian  leader  believes  that  because 
It  offends  Vietnamese  nationalism.  American 
policy  can  In  the  end  lead  only  to  a  North 
Vietnamese  victory,  the  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam, a  discrediting  of  the  United  States  and 
its  subsequent  banishment  from  Indo-Chlna. 
To  many  of  you  familiar  only  with  Siha- 
nouk's castlgatlons  of  American  policy.  It 
mav  appear  puzzling  that  he  should  be  so 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  American 
Influence  In  Indo-Chlna  and  Southeast  Asia. 
The  fact  is  that  on  many  occasions  he  has 
declared  that  for  her  survival  Cambodia  de- 
pends on  the  balance  of  power  in  Southeast 
Asia  fostered  by  the  American  presence 
Prince  Sihanouk  Is  keenly  aware  that  his 
country's  Independence  to  a  large  degree  de- 
pends upon  opportunities  to  balance  one  rival 
power  against  another.  When  this  balance  Is 
upset  by  the  fading  Influence  of  one  or  the 
other  antagonist,  he  fears  that  Cambodia 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  remaining  power 


He  feels  that  in  following  her  present  course 
In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  faces  Inevitable 
defeat,  and  her  resulting  dimimshmer.t  m 
the  eyes  of  both  allies  and  foe  will  render 
her  useless  as  a  countervailing  force  In  Asia. 
He  suspects  that  Cambodia  will  be  among 
the  first  to  suffer  In  consequence,  for  he  be- 
lieves that  Thailand,  unchecked  by  the  per- 
suasions of  her  formerly  powerful  ally,  and 
Vietnam,  now  unified  and  emboldened,  will 
resume  the  expansionist  policies  which  char- 
acterized their  relationships  with  Cambodia 
before  the  French  intervention  in  1862. 

Apart  from  the  dire  consequences  which 
he  has  predicted.  Prince  Sihanouk  opposes 
the  Vietnam  war  on  still  other  grounds,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  Cambodian  vi'.lages 
bordering  on  Vietnam  have  been  bombed 
and  strafed,  albeit  accidentally,  on  several 
occasions.  Moreover,  he  Is  apprehensive  that 
with  further  intensification  of  the  fighting.  It 
will  Inevitably  engulf  all  of  Cambodia. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  Cambodia  Is  anxi- 
ous for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. Beyond  this,  Cambodia,  having  her  own 
survival  In  mind,  would  like  to  have  as- 
surances of  American  recognition  of  and 
respect  for  her  borders,  either  as  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  settlement  or  In  the  form  of 
separate  agreements.  In  essence.  It  if  hoped 
that  this  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
all  potential  aggressors  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  Is  standing  behind  Cambodia 
In  her  efforts  to  remain  independent. 

In  summary,  on  the  basis  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Cambodian.  Lao  and  Thai  leaders,  one 
can  conclude  that  we  stand  to  lose  lace 
and  faith  more  from  a  protracted  'no-win" 
war  than  from  a  negotiated  withdrawal. 
Even  If  military  victory  were  eventually  to 
be  ours.  It  couid  be  won  only  at  a  cost  In 
lives  so  tremendous  as  to  arouse  the  repug- 
nance of  even  our  aUles  It  would  be  a  hol- 
low victory  which  would  cause  our  friends 
as  well  as  "our  foes  to  fear  us.  and  one  could 
be  certain  that  no  sane  nation  would  ever 
again  seek  our  assletanoe  In  stamping  out 
subversion. 

China  and  the  Vietnam  Conti-ict 
(By  Dr.  Richard  H.  Solomon) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen:  The  sense 
of  uncertainty  and  foreboding  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  concerning  the  Vietnam  war 
seems  related  In  no  small  measure  tC'  the 
uiuicrtalntles  of  China's  involvement  in  this 
conflict.  For  the  most  pert  our  public  debate 
on  the  war  has  strangely  excluded  the  issue 
of  China,  as  11  her  indirect  relationship  to 
the  Insurgency  made  her  irrelevant  to  a  solu- 
tion. Yet  periodically  our  public  leaders  In- 
ject China  Into  the  debate  with  the  most 
threatening  of  Images:  the  spectre  of  "a  bil- 
lion Chinese  .  .  .  armed  with  nuc'.ear  weap- 
ons" led  by  an  expansionist  group  o:  leaders 
directing  a  "mlUtant.  aggressive  Asian  Com- 
munism, with  Its  headquarters  in  Peking, 
China."  Between  these  extremes  of  Irrele- 
vance and  doom,  however,  lies  a  more  com- 
plex realltv. 

How  does  China  see  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  the  American  Involvement  there?  And 
what  might  Chinese  reactions  be  to  various 
attempts  to  reach  a  settlement? 

I  think  It  can  be  &ald  that  the  present  ex- 
tent of  America's  involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  perceived  by  Mao  Tse-rung  as  quite 
advantageous  for  a  China  with  limited  means 
to  Insuje  her  own  security.  And  at  a  time 
when  China's  leadership  is  seriously  divided 
over  such  Issues  as  an  effective  national  de- 
fense policy,  the  raosx  appropriate  stand  to 
take  in  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  beet  measures  to  adopt  In  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  change  within 
China,  the  present  dlnaensions  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  have  tended  tc  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  more  radical  Maoist  leadership 
faction  On  the  one  hand,  the  active  Ameri- 
can presence  on  the  country's  southern  flank 
tends  to  confirm  Mao's  Image  of  "UJS.  im- 
perialism." and  helps  him  to  Justify  to  the 
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CUnese  {joople  the  application  of  more  radi- 
cal policies  wltbln  China.  On  the  other,  the 
limited  nature  of  American  objeetlves  and 
involvement  In  Vietnam  meauB  that  China 
pays  no  direct  cost  herself,  while  «e  bear  the 
burden  of  fighting  a  drawn  out  and  costly 
Insurgency  that  ties  down  our  resourcee  and 
weakens  our  sense  of  national  unity  and 
purpose. 

One  haa  the  feeling  that  Mao  sees  himself 
In  a  "we  wtn  If  you  do  withdraw!  we  win  If 
you  don't"  position  regarding  our  present 
commitment  In  Vietnam.  If  we  should  seek 
to  end  this  conflict  In  a  way  that  would 
affirm  the  effectiveness  of  a  "people's  war" 
strategy  of  political  insurgency,  this  could 
only  strengthen  Mao's  position  Ib  a  divided 
China,  and  within  a  now  fragmented  world 
Commvimst  movement.  Yet  If  we  do  remain 
in  this  conflict  our  most  important  national 
resources — a  sense  of  unity  and  purpose,  our 
skilled  manpKDwer.  and  ecoiiomEp  wealth — 
are  drained  away  In  a  seemingly  intermina- 
ble struggle. 

The  Chinese  do  have  apprehensions  about 
the  Vietnam  situation,  however;,  and  these 
grow  from  their  perceptions  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  condition  of  the  war.  To 
have  the  conflict  increase  In  scope  to  the 
point  where  direct  Chinese  military  Inter- 
vention would  be  considered  necessary  la 
something  they  fear,  not  Just  because  of 
China's  military  weakness  vlB-a-vls  the 
United  States,  and  the  highly  uncertain  Rvts- 
slan  defense  commitment,  but  rww  particu- 
larly because  of  the  domestic  turmoil  of  the 
"Cultural  Revolution"  which  has  preoccupied 
the  army  with  extensive  tasks  of  maintaining 
political  stability  and  public  order  within 
China. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Chinese 
leaders  also  seem  to  fear  a  negotiated  or 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  particu- 
larly if  it  would  leave  an  effectlTe  and  long 
term  United  States  or  Soviet  presence  In  the 
area,  and  If  It  would  degrade  tiie  sense  of 
legitimacy  that  the  war  has  given  to  both  a 
strategy  of  political  Insurgency  and  to  Mao's 
policy  of  the  need  to  acUvely  oppose  what 
he  sees  as  an  "expansionist"  United  States 
and  "revisionist"  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the 
experience  of  their  struggle  for  power  during 
the  war  against  Japan  haa  taught  the  Chinese 
Communists  that  an  intrusive  foreign  pres- 
ence Is  their  best  ally  In  bringing  nationalist 
sentiments  to  their  cause;  and  they  are  quick 
to  turn  the  American  Asian  presence  to  their 
advantage  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  new  "antl-lmperlallsts"  united  front. 
Thus  Just  as  she  fears  an  expanded  conflict, 
China  also  seems  determined  to  use  her 
Umlted  Influence — threats  to  intervene  In 
Vietnam  If  a  "sell-out"  peace  Is  reached,  the 
provision  of  arms  to  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
attempts  to  develop  Independent  ties  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front — to  prevent  a 
resolution  of  the  conflict  on  any  terms  other 
than  a  victory  for  the  insurgents. 

How  can  the  United  States  extricate  her- 
self from  the  bind  of  the  Vietnam  situation, 
yet  In  a  way  that  will  not  simply  trade  pres- 
ent co8t«  for  future  risks  by  leaving  a  politi- 
cal situation  on  China's  southern  border 
that  she  can  seek  to  manipulate — through 
Intimidation  and  subversion — for  her  own 
ends:  and  without  degrading  the  credibility 
of  United  States  commltmenta  elsewhere  In 
the  world? 

If  there  can  be  any  movement  at  all  In 
this  direction.  It  must  come  from  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  relatlonahlp  of  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation to  the  broader  problems  of  the  Indo- 
china peninsula;  and  within  the  context  of 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  long-standing 
border  disputes  and  the  pwlltlcaJ  tensions  of 
the  reelon.  primarily  thoee  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian.^,  the  Cambodians 
and  the  Thais,  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Lftoa — and  of  China  to  the  entire  ar«a.  If 
there  la  any  room  for  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  at  all  It  would  appear  to  He  in  the 
realm  of  some  form  of  neutralisation  of  the 


entire  peninsula  to  outside  Intervention  be 
It  American,  Russian,  or  Chinese. 

The  specific  dlmenslona  and  the  diplomatic 
context  of  a  United  States  effort  to  secure 
a  neutralization  of  the  Indo-Chlna  peninsula 
must  be  the  burden  of  American  policy 
makers;  yet  the  mutual  Interests  for  such  a 
move  would  seem  to  encompass  China's  de- 
sire to  exclude  a  direct  and  permanent  Amer- 
ican military  presence  on  her  borders,  her 
desire  to  limit  Soviet  Influence  In  this  area, 
and  America's  concern  to  see  the  present 
protracted  conflict  brought  to  a  stable  con- 
clusion. We  also  should  consider  exploring 
whatever  room  for  diplomatic  movement  may 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  China's  sub- 
versive pressures  on  Burma,  Thailand,  and 
Cambodia  that  have  become  more  apparent 
with  the  "Cultural  Revolution".  Perhaps 
these  states,  in  the  face  of  the  larger  threat 
posed  by  China,  now  are  more  willing  to 
work  out  their  regional  differences  and  to 
seek  security  In  the  context  of  International 
guarantees  lor  their  borders  and  Internal  se- 
curity against  subversion. 

EfforU  to  create  a  Just  and  secure  neu- 
tralization of  Indo-Chlna  would  seem  to  re- 
quire two  basic  and  Interrelated  guidelines; 
first,  that  there  be  no  armed  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  North  or  by  armed 
organizations  under  its  control — yet  concur- 
rent acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
high  probability  that  a  poUtlcal  solution 
would  lead  before  long  to  a  reunification  of 
the  country  under  North  Vietnamese  orga- 
nizational auspices.  (Stated  somewhat  differ- 
ently, the  United  States  must  re-examine  and 
perhaps  give  up  the  doubtful  prospect  of  at- 
taining a  "Korea"  type  solution  in  Vietnam.) 
Secondly,  but  closely  related  to  the  first 
point,  there  must  be  a  general  diplomatic 
resolution  of  the  boundary  disputes  of  the 
entire  region,  with  International  guarantees 
of  the  security  of  each  of  the  Indo-Chlna 
states  from  all  external  military  aid.  political 
subversion  and  Intervention. 

The  prospects  for  implementing  these  gen- 
eral guidelines  hardly  seem  bright;  yet  even 
unsuccessful  diplomatic  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion would  have  a  number  of  advantages  for 
the  United  States:  The  full  relatlonahlp  of 
the  American  commitment  In  Vietnam  to  the 
security  of  the  entire  region  would  be  made 
clear  both  to  the  world  and  to  our  own  peo- 
ple; and  such  a  positive  move  on  our  part 
would  help  to  shift  some  of  the  burdens  of 
resolving  this  conflict  onto  the  International 
community.  Such  an  effort,  even  if  only  part- 
ly successful,  could  work  to  expose  more 
fully  Slno-Sovlet  differences  over  the  proper 
way  to  conduct  international  relations,  and 
their  profoundly  dlfTertng  Interests  In  this 
region.  And  by  confronting  China  with  such 
a  diplomatic  alternative  to  the  present  con- 
flict, the  policy  difference  and  divisions 
among  her  leaders  might  become  all  the  more 
obvious. 

China's  constructive  participation  In  such 
an  International  resolution  of  the  problems 
of  this  area  would  obviously  be  moet  useful, 
and  necessary  to  long  term  stability  In  Indo- 
China.  But  even  If  the  Chinese  Communists 
chose  to  Isolate  themselves  from  some  form 
of  diplomatic  solution,  they  might  continue 
to  face  the  counterweight  of  an  Internation- 
al commitment  sanctioning  Intervention  If 
they  should  continue  their  efforts  to  arm  and 
Infiltrate  Insurgents  Into  the  area,  or  to  play 
on  the  political  rivalries  of  the  region. 

The  advantages  of  a  neutralization  solu- 
tion. If  workable,  only  begin  with  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  desensltizatlon 
of  a  region  where  the  United  States  and 
Ohlna  now  risk  being  drawn  Into  a  direct 
clash  over  local  disputes  Yet  workable  or  not, 
efforta  to  move  In  such  a  direction  seem  the 
only  promlslnK  alternative  to  a  continuation 
of  the  present  war  of  attrition  in  Vietnam, 
to  a  deetablUzlng  United  States  withdrawal, 
or  to  a  further  escalation  of  the  level  of 
violence  which  could  very  well  mean  war 
with  China. 


Alternativi 


Th*  Vittnam   Conit-ict:    An 
Solution 

(By  Dr.  Alexander  Eckstein) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen:  In  our  prw- 
entatlons  this  morning,  we  started  by  de- 
fining the  objectives  of  our  government! 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Securing  a  Korea-type 
settlement  emerged  as  the  nub  of  these. 

The  essentiality  of  this  obJecUve  Is  de- 
fended on  a  variety  of  grounds,  which  can 
perhaps  be  ultimately  reduced  to: 

(a)  Stopping  the  spread  of  Communism. 

(b)  Defense  of  non-Communist  national- 
ism in  Southeast  Asia. 

(c)  Demonstrating  the  credibility  of  our 
commitments  not  only  In  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia,  but  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  then  tried  to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
not  fighting  World  Communism.  Asian 
Communism,  or  China  In  Vietnam,  but  na- 
tive Vietnamese  communist  nationalism.  We 
went  on  to  point  out  that  a  Korea-type  wt- 
tlement  is  unattainable  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  We  concluded  that  the  Korean 
analogy  Is  Inapplicable  to  Vietnam.  First  of 
all.  the  North  Korean  government  was  a 
satellite  regime  Imposed  by  the  SovieU  In 
1945,  devoid  of  national  legitimization,  while 
the  government  of  Syngman  Rhee — with  all 
Its  Inadequacies — was  a  genuine  carrier  of 
Korean  nationalism.  This  very  fact  barred 
the  way  to  effective  subversion  by  the  North 
Korean  regime  in  South  Korea.  North  Ko- 
rea's satellite  status  In  contrast  to  South 
Korea's  capacity  to  pose  as  the  genuine  de- 
fender of  nationalism  was  further  symbolized 
by  the  fact  that  even  the  attack  on  the  South 
In  1960  was  Initiated  at  the  behest  and  upon 
the  urglngs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  tables  are  reversed 
In  Vietnam.  Ho  Chl-mlnh  was  not  imposed 
upon  the  Vietnamese  by  the  Soviets,  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  French  or  any 
other  foreign  power,  but  emerged  as  a  gen- 
uine nationalist  leader  during  the  struggle* 
against  French  colonialism.  Moreover,  he  ha* 
maintained  this  position  of  leadership  in 
spite  of   his   communist  connections. 

Thus  In  Vietnam  the  satellite  is  not  the 
North,  but  the  South,  which  U  governed  by 
a  regime  that  can  survive  only  with  the 
backing  and  support  of  foreign  powers,  mort 
notablv  the  United  States  This  fact  wae 
dramatically  driven  home  In  the  testimony 
by  Mr.  Poats,  Deputy  AID  Administrator 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  lart 
May. 

Due  to  these  hard  political  realities  the 
entire  character  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  difTers 
markedly  from  Korea.  The  differing  polit- 
ical situations  sap  the  southern  regime  to 
Vietnam  of  Its  national  and  nationalist  leiglt- 
Imacy,  thus  opening  the  way  to  far-reaching 
subversion.  As  a  result,  while  In  Korea  we 
were  fighting  a  conventional  war  In  support 
of  a  legitimately  based  regime.  In  Vietnam 
we  are  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  against  na- 
tional communism  and  In  support  of  a  re- 
gime which  at  most  enjoys  the  allegiance  of 
20  percent  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  we  are  fighting  In  support  of  » 
regime  which  has  such  a  weak  Identification 
as  a  carrier  of  nationalism  that  It  Is  Incapable 
of  mobilizing  Its  people.  As  a  result,  we  find 
ourselves  fighting  a  war  In  which  not  only 
the  military  effort,  but  the  pacification  pro- 
gram, and  the  whole  task  of  government 
administration  is  becoming  Increasingly 
Americanized.  In  effect  then  in  the  nam* 
of  and  for  the  sake  of  natlon-bullding.  we  art 
In  the  process  of  destroying  whatever  still 
remains  of  non-corrununlst  nationalism  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  to  win 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  that  Is  to  secure  • 
Korea-type  settlement,  recent  optimism  not 
withstanding,  would  require  a  level  of  VS. 
military  effort  well  beyond  current  commit- 
ments. As  was  Indicated  earlier,  this  would 
require  at  least  partial  and  eventually  per- 
haps total  mobilization  In  the  Uixlted  States. 


At  the  same  time  It  would  demand  such  a 
.  ,»rconcentratlon  of  our  energies  and  re- 
t^^'e'fm  Vietnam  that  our  capacity  to 
S  our  treaty  commitments  and  obllga- 
^Tm  in  other  parts  of  the  world  would  be 
!iri?usTy  weakened.  Thus,  the  very  credl- 
^Utv  of  our  commitments  for  which  we  are 
SX  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  be  pro- 

To'^v^ef^u^thlgh  degree  of  escala- 
tion in  the  U.S.  war  effort  would  very  greatly 
^?ea^e  the  risk  of  confrontation  with  the 
soviet  Union  and /or  China, 
^^t,  but  not  least,  a  U.S.  victory  won  in 
Buch  a  way  is  bound  to  be  an  empty  one.  We 
t^uid  be  masters  of  a  destroyed  and  devas- 
tated country  with  no  capacity  for  self-gov- 

^'what'^are  the  alternatives  to  thU  cataclys- 
mic course?  Administration  spokesmen  al- 
most always  present  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
S  polarized  terms:  persevere  to  victory  or 
betrav  your  commitments  with  consequent 
collapse  of  the  free  naUons  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  credlbUlty  of  our  commltmente  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  tried  to  show  that  this  Is  a  false  dichot- 
omy that  the  choice  Is  not  continued  con- 
flict'and  escalation  versus  collapse.  On  the 
contrary,  we  tried  to  demonstrate  that  our 
present  course  entails  grave  dangers  for  the 
very  independence  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
even  Thailand  which  we  are  so  anxious  to 
preserve  and  protect.  Furthermore,  our  pres- 
ent course  not  only  undermines  our  capacity 
to  meet  commitments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  but  it  Is  bound  to  discourage  other 
nations  from  asking  our  help  against  sub- 
version and  from  Invoking  the  commitments 
we  have  made  to  them.  Thus,  the  lesson  we 
seem  to  be  teaching  In  Vietnam  Is  that  the 
only  way  to  beat  subversion  and  fight  na- 
tional Uberatlon  wars  is  by  Americanization, 
destruction  and  national  suicide. 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  may  turn  out  to  be 
that  nations  threatened  by  national  libera- 
tion wars  will  think  twice  before  Inviting 
VS.  help.  ^       ,^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  alter- 
native need  not  be  collapse,  the  domino 
theory  notwithstanding.  The  alternatives 
are  not  escalation  or  abandonment.  This 
would  hold  only  If  we  were  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  suddenly  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
an  alternative  that  no  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible analyst  can  serious  contemplate. 
Our  analysis  suggests  that  a  carefully 
phased  withdrawal  coupled  with  a  political 
settlement  based  on  a  compromise  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  maintaining  stability 
and  protecting  the  non-Communist  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia  than  our  present  course. 

This  pattern  of  setUement  might  be  based 
on  the  following  principles: 

1.  Cessation  of  the  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam followed  by  the  start  of  negotiations. 

2.  Maintenance  of  our  troop  strength  and 
continued  military  activity  In  South  Viet- 
nam until  such  time  as  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment Is  concluded. 

3.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  settlement. 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  should 
move  In  to  assure  basic  security  In  the  coun- 
try and  United  States  forces  should  move 
out. 


4.  When  basic  security  Is  established  by 
the  United  Nations  forces,  free  and  open 
elections  should  be  held— under  United  Na- 
tions supervision  with  full  participation  by 
all  citizens  of  voting  age — and  new  constitu- 
tional forms  should  be  crystallized. 

5.  United  Nations  forces  should  remain  In 
Vietnam  at  least  until  a  government  based 
on  the  elections  has  been  formed. 

6.  Guarantee  of  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  boundaries  of  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia 
and  Thailand. 

7.  Neutralization  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
at  the  least.  Internationally  guaranteed  by 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  the 
X3S.,  the  USSR.,  and  Communist  China. 

8.  Possible  neutralization  not  only  of  the 


two  smaller  states  but  of  ThaUand  and  Viet- 
nam as  well,  internationally  guaranteed  by 
Communist  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  »  _,tv 

9  A  sizeable  international  aid  effort  with 
a  strong  U.S.  component  but  under  United 
Nations  auspices  to  help  rebuild  Vietnam 
and  assist  the  economic  development  of  all 
countries  In  the  region. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  let  me  thank 
you  and  all  of  your  colleagues  for  your  time 
and  your  patience  In  listening  to  us.  In 
proposing  this  way  out,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  bring  easy  or  magic  solutions.  V.e  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties,  complexities  and 
pitfalls  In  implementing  such  a  plan  or 
indeed  any  plan.  But  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  we  must  develop  solutions  be- 
fore we  reach  the  point  of  no  return. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

A    brief   biography   of   the   authors   of   the 
above  papers  follows: 

Dr    Alexander  Eckstein:  Dr.  Alexander  Eck- 
stein   Is    one   of    the    leading    American 
scholars    In     the    field    of    Commum^t 
China's  economic  development.  Dr.  Eck- 
stein is  Professor  of  Economics  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Michigan:  he  Is  the 
author  of  Communist  Chinas  Economic 
Growth,  and  Foreign  Trade  and  The  Na- 
tional I-ncome  of  Communist  China,  and 
of  numerous  monographs  and  articles  on 
related  subjects.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Joint   Committee   of  the  Social   Science 
Research    Council     and    the    American 
(Douncll    of    Learned    Societies    for    the 
Study    of    Contemporary    China    and    a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies. 
Dr   Richard  H.  Solomon:  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  research  asfoclate  of  the 
University's  center  for  Chinese  Studies. 
He  recently  spent  two  years  In  Asia  Inter- 
viewing einlgres  from  Communist  China 
and  Is  now  at  work  on  a  book  on  Chinese 
poUtlcal   behavior.   He    has   served   as    a 
consultant   to  several   corporations   en- 
gaged in  studies  of  Asian  International 
relations  and  he  has  published  articles 
on  Chinese  politics  In  several  scholarly 
Journals 
Dr  Rhoads  Murphcv:  Professor  of  Geography 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee  of  the   Center   for   Chinese  Studies 
at   the   Unlversltv   of   Michigan.    Editor. 
Journal     or     Asian     Studies.     1959-1965. 
Board  of  Directors,  Association  for  Asian 
Studies.    1959-65    and    1967-70     He    has 
published    three    books    on    China    and 
East  Asia,  Including  A  New  China  Policy 
(1965);    his   numerous   articles   In   vari- 
ous academic  Journals  Include  (most  re- 
cently),  "China  and  the  Dominoes,"  in 
Asiarl   Survey,  September   1966.  He  has 
lived   and   worked   for   six   years  in   dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia,  including  Vietnam, 
and  he  has  made  many  study  visits  to 
the  area   during  the  past   15  years.  In 
1964    he  visited  Saigon  and  traveled  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Dr    Walter  Goldstein:  Formerly  an  Associate 
Professor  of   International   Relations  in 
the    City   Unlversltv   of    New   York   and 
also  a  Visiting   Professor  at  the   School 
of    International    Affairs    at    Columbia 
University.  He  has  served  as  a  consultant 
on  political-military  affairs  to  the  Inter- 
national  Security   Affairs   agency  In  the 
Office   of  the  Secretary  of  Df^^nf^'A'^^ 
he  has  consulted  at  the  RAND.  MITRJE, 
and  Research  Analysis  Corporations.  The 
author    of    several    monographs    on    de- 
fense issues,  and  a  contributor  to  sev- 
eral  academic   Journals,  he  Is  presently 
completing  a  book  on  Military  Strategy 
and  International  Change. 
Dr    Roger  M    Smith:  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political   Science   and   a  Research   Asso- 
ciate of  the  Center  for  South  and  South- 
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east  Asian  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  visited  Cambodia,  Laos. 
Thailand,  and  Vietnam  In  1960-62  and 
196e-67  under  grants  from  the  R<><='''^ 
feller  and  Ford  Foundations  He  studied 
various  problems  of  local  politics  ana 
inter-state  relations  In  the  Indo-Chlna 
peninsula,  and  he  recently  published  a 
book  (based  on  this  work)  on  Cam- 
bodia s  Foreign  Policy. 


YEAREND  WRAP-UP 
Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  this  year  to  serve  as 
the  president  of  the  90th  Club.  Ii  has 
been  a  particular  pleasure  since  this  or- 
ganization of  newly  elected  Repubbcan 
Congressmen  has  a  membership  of  59, 
the  largest  number  in  recent  times  al- 
though one  that  w-ill  surely  be  exceeded 
by  the  91st  Club. 

It  has  also  been  my  honor  to  serve 
uith  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock],  who.  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Pettis],  has  represented  the  club 
on  the  Republican  policy  committee.  As 
part  of  his  service  to  the  people  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Pollock  has  made  for  radio  and 
television  a  summary  of  the  actions  of 
the  90th  Congress.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive summary.  I  ask  to  insert  the  tran- 
script of  this  summary  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

Yearend  Wrap-up 
(By  Howard  W.  Pollock! 
It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege for  this  past  year  to  serve  you,  the 
people  of  Alaska,  as  your  lone  spokesman 
m  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
has  now  come  to  an  end  aft«r  over  eleven 
months  of  continuous  deliberation.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, I  beUeve,  to  come  before  you  now 
and  discuss  the  record  of  this  Congress  and 
Alaska's  part  In  It. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  requested 
and  received  assignment  to  two  standing 
committees  that  handle  much  legislation  of 
direct  interest  to  the  State.  These  are  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  It  was  also  my  good  fortune  to 
have  been  elected  by  the  fifty-nine  first- 
term  Republican  Congressmen  as  their 
spokesman  on  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee This  committee,  representing  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House,  issues 
statements  giving  the  consensus  of  Repub- 
lican opinion  on  major  legislation  currently 
before  the  Congress.  I  was  also  appointed 
to  the  committee  on  committees  and  the  na- 
tional congressional  committee.  Almost  all  of 
these  assignments  were  first  for  Alaska. 

A  most  important  piece  of  legislation  con- 
sidered   bv    Congress    this    year    concerning 
Alaska  was  S.  223.  the  bUl  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  Alaska  communications  system. 
Though  passed  bv  the  Senate  twice,  previ- 
ously it  had  not  before  been  considered  by 
the   House    Hearings   were   held   In   August, 
and  the  bUl  passed  the  House  In  October  by 
a  vote  of  357  to  1.  For  years,  no  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  Alaska's  long  dis- 
tance communications  network,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  modern  system  with  Inexpensive 
rates    Is    absolutely    basic    and    essential    to 
the    development    of    any    area   like    Alaska 
The  law  requires  a  prospective  buyer  to  have 
a    plan    for    upgrading    the    entire    system 
Several    large    companies    are    interested    in 
the  purchase,  but  a  final  sale  will  probably 
not  take  place   for   a  year  or  two    AJaskans 
can  finally  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
State    will    receive   communications   services 
comparable  to  the  best  found  In  our  sister 
States   This  will  Include  live  television. 
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In  this  regard,  the  Communication  Satel- 
lite Corporation  is  presently  studying  the 
feasibility  of  locating  a  ground  station  in 
Alaska  that  would  enable  the  State  to  utilize 
the  Pacific  Ocean  satellites  for  educational 
and  convmerclal   TV. 

Also  enacted  this  year  was  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  Federal  field  committee 
for  development  planning  in  Alaska.  This 
committee  headed  by  Joseph  H.  Fitzgerald 
was  established  after  the  1964  earthquake  to 
coordinate  Federal  planning  for  Alaska's  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate Federal  action  to  achieve  this  goal. 
The  committee  Is  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  progress.  A  recognition  of 
this  contribution  is  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  without  dissent. 

Congress  also  passed  legislation  designed 
to  furnish  nursing  home  care  to  veterans  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This  law  waa  needed 
since  the  Veterans  Administration  does  not 
operate  such  facilities  In  either  State. 

Committee  hearings  were  held  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Jones  Act  to  utilize  the 
British  Columbia  ferry  system  in  Southeast 
Alaska,  but  final  action  has  not  been  taken. 
A  decision  on  this  bill  is  expected  early  next 
year. 

In  November  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  re- 
moving the  ban  against  BIA  scholarships  for 
Indian  students  attending  sectarian  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  bUl  Is  now 
before  the  House  Interior  Committee  along 
with  a  similar  bill  I  have  Introduced.  It 
should  be  considered  next  year. 

The  prospect  of  a  huge  budget  deficit,  the 
greatest  ever  in  "peacetime,"  and  several  con- 
troversial requests  made  the  Job  of  getting 
appropriations  for  Alaska  particularly  diffi- 
cult this  year.  Nevertheless,  several  million 
dollars  were  obtained;  $2.6  million  was  allo- 
cated for  earthquake  mortgage  relief,  the  last 
of  the  earthquake  programs  to  be  funded; 
$5'/2  million  was  appropriated  for  public 
works  in  Alaska,  Including  $4  7  million  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Important  Snet- 
tlsham  Power  project  south  of  Juneau.  Of 
particular  Impwrtance  is  the  $5  million  pro- 
vided for  development  of  roads  and  highway 
maintenance  In  Alaska.  The  president  had 
recommended  nothing  for  this  program  and 
indeed,  had  actively  opposed  it.  In  an  unusual 
action,  the  House  overrode  the  objections  of 
the  administration,  and  for  the  first  time  al- 
located special  highway  funds  for  the  State 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
addition  to  an  enormous  oudget  which  seri- 
ously concerned  Congress. 

Not  all  our  requests  for  funds  were  success- 
ful. A  bitter  disappointment  came  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Congress  to  furnish  the  money 
to  begin  the  native  housing  program.  The 
State's  plan  for  this  program  Is.  however,  well 
advanced.  Next  year,  a  major  effort  will  be 
made  to  obtain  the  Federal  money  necessary 
to  begin  this  vital  program.  I  am  confident 
we  will  be  successful 

On  the  national  scene,  the  main  concern 
of  the  Congress  waa  the  extremely  large 
Federal  budget  and  the  massive  budget 
deficit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
President  proposed  expenditures  of  over  $135 
billion.  This  budget,  swollen  by  Increased 
costs  for  the  Vietnam  war  and  great  society 
programs,  is  equal  to  one  sixth  of  our  entire 
gross  national  product.  The  President  pre- 
dicted a  deficit  of  89  billion,  but  within  six 
months  the  deficit  was  estimated  to  be  $30 
billion — an  Intolerable  high  and  very  In- 
flationary figure.  To  trim  this  deficit,  the 
Congress  cut  the  budget  by  about  $5.0  billion 
or  4%,  a  sum  insufficient  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  deficit.  The  President 
has  requested  a  10'^^  surtax  to  meet  part  of 
the  deficit,  but  the  executive  reached  an 
impasse  with  a  Congress  that  argued  that 
further  spending  reductions  should  come 
before  the  hardpressed  taxpayer  has  to  dig 
further  Into  his  pocket  again  to  pay  for  the 
profligate  spending.  The  serlousnees  of  the 
financial   picture  waa  hightened   by  losa  of 


confidence  in  the  dollar  following  Britain's 
devaluation  of  the  pound.  I  regret  to  say 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
found  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  critical 
problem  at  this  Juncture.  I  am  convinced 
that  significant  8p>endlng  cuts  must  be  made 
in  such  areas  as  space,  our  troop  commit- 
ments in  Europe,  foreign  aid.  and  some  great 
society  programs  to  name  a  few.  We  should, 
however,  he  aware  that  even  deep  cuts  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  A  tax  Increase  may  be 
unavoidable  to  avoid  runaway  infiatlon. 

In  my  humble  estimation.  Congress  suf- 
fered from  poor  and  indecisive  leadership  on 
the  majority  side  this  year.  As  a  result,  bills 
In  process  were  delayed  long  past  the  time 
they  should  have  been  considered.  Some 
agencies  even  ran  out  of  funds  waiting  for 
routine  appropriations.  When  bills  were 
brought  to  the  fioor,  however,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  subject  to  thorough  debate, 
a  situation  unlike  that  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Significant  changes  were  made  by  the  House 
in  some  areas.  Republicans  rewrote  several 
bills  by  substantially  cutting  restrictive  Fed- 
eral controls  on  aid  going  to  State  and  local 
governments,  giving  these  governments  the 
right  to  run  their  own  programs  without  un- 
due interference  from  Washington.  This  waa 
done  in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
the  antl-crlme  bill,  teacher  corps  and  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  act.  The 
Senate,  however,  has  not  acted  on  the  antl- 
crlme  or  Juvenile  delinquency  bills  during 
the  first  session  of  this  90th  Congress.  Also 
passed  by  the  House,  but  not  Etcted  upon  by 
the  Senate  are  a  civil  rights  bill  and  an  ex- 
tensive revision  of  the  copyright  laws.  A 
flood  insurance  bill  was  passed  by  both 
chamliers,  but  It  has  been  stalled  in  a  con- 
ference committee  since  November  2nd. 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  some 
important  areas.  Laws  were  enacted  for  air 
pollution  control  and  meat  Inspection.  The 
draft  laws  were  revised  and  the  poverty 
program  extended.  Postal  rates  and  federal 
salaries  were  Increased  as  were  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  A  bill  was  enacted  expanding 
federal  assistance  to  educational  television. 
The  House  report  on  this  bill  sptecifically 
mentioned  Alaska  as  a  likely  State  for  benefits 
under  this  law. 

How  can  we  rate  the  90th  Congress  so  far? 
A  short  time  ago,  the  Republican  minority 
leader.  Oerald  Ford  of  Michigan,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  certainly  has  not  been 
a  "do-nothing"  Congress,  but  neither  has  it 
been  "great."  The  truth  lies  somewhere  in 
t)etween.  Significant  legislation  has  been 
passed,  but  on  the  larger  Issues,  such  as  the 
war  and  last  sumer's  riots  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  President  have  found  the  right 
answers.  These  problems  will  not  Just  go 
away,  but  must  be  squarely  faced  and  ade- 
quately resolved.  Indeed,  before  any  im- 
provement Is  seen,  these  situations  will 
probably  further  deteriorate.  It  will  be  the 
Job  of  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  again  seek  and  hopefully  find  the 
correct  response  to  the  challenges  of  our 
times. 

I  am  deeply  privileged  to  represent  you  in 
the  Congress. 


A  PLAN  FOR  URBAN  HOME- 
OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee  has 
adopted  and  issued  a  paper  on  "Urban 
Homeownership  '  This  paper  endorses 
the  principles  of  a  bill  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Widnall],  joined  by  more  than  100  other 
Members,  and  In  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Percy,  joined  by  all  other  Republican 
Senators. 

The  statement  endorsed  by  the  coordi- 
nating committee  was  prepared  by  a  Re- 


publican task  force  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI.  It  sets  out 
a  plan  which  many  of  us  hope  will  soon 
be  Implemented  by  legislation.  The  full 
text  of  the  statement  follows. 

A  Plan  for  Vilbah  Home  OWNrHSHw 
In  America  today,  there  Is  no  challenge 
more  vital,  and  more  difficult  than  meeting 
the  pa-oblems  of  our  cltiee  and  their  nt- 
idents.  We  t»eileve  that  any  strategy  ci». 
signed  to  solve  these  problems  must  Include 
as  key  elements,  progranas  to  help  realize  th« 
goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American" — the  na- 
tional gotU  enunciated  by  Congress  in  the 
landmark  Housing  Act  of  1949  Repiibllcar. 
leadership  in  the  development  and  passage 
of  this  and  numerous  other  Important  hous- 
ing measures  reflects  our  Ijelief  in  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  housing  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  vu-ban  residents. 

This  year  a  Republican  plan  for  home  own- 
ership has  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  and  Congressman 
WUUam  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey,  with  wide 
endorsement  of  Republicans  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  program  Is 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  nation's  hous- 
ing, to  malte  home  ownership  available  to 
lower-income  families  who  have  or  can  de- 
velop  the  capacity  to  accept  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  to  provide  aeeded  technical  assist- 
ance  to   local   corrununlty   organizations 

The  central  element  of  the  plan  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  private,  non-profit  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  which  would 
raise  funds  through  the  sale  of  Federally 
guaranteed  tx}nds  to  private  lenders.  The 
Foundation  would  have  two  major  func- 
tions: 

It  would  provide  mortgage  funds  to  non- 
profit, community  organizations  equipped 
to  undertake  a  program  of  rehabilitation  on 
construction  of  single  or  multiple  family 
housing  units,  to  t>e  sold  in  turn  to  Individ- 
ual lower-income  families  In  this  way  pri- 
vate, mortgage  financing,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  local  initiative  would  be  mobilized 
to  make  home  ownership  a  reality  to  many 
for  whom  the  means  are  unavailable  today 
Federal  funds  would  be  used  only  to  provide 
a  partial  Interest  subsidy  to  the  iwimoowner, 
which  would  be  rep»ald  IX  later  his  Income  In- 
creases. For  each  million  dollars  of  continu- 
ing Federal  Interest  subsidy,  private  home 
purcliases  of  approximately  $33  mUlion 
could   be   supported. 

It  would  provide,  when  necessary,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  community  organiza- 
tions to  enable  them  to  undertake  and  man- 
age a  sound  home  ownership  program.  In 
addition,  it  would  offer  to  help  these  orga- 
nizations partlclfjate  in  or  develop  programs 
such  as  basic  education,  job  training,  credit 
counseling  and  other  support  skills  for  the 
prospective  home  buyer  In  helping  to  supply 
these  tools  of  successful  home  ownership,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Foundation  could  provide 
the  service  of  aiding  local  organizations  and 
Individuals  to  find  their  way  through  the 
present  maze  of  government  agencies  and 
aid  programs. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mort- 
gage payment  insurance  through  private 
companies.  If  possible,  to  protect  home  buy- 
ers from  foreclosures  due  to  temporary  in- 
terruption of  Income  for  causes  beyond  their 
control  Also,  should  the  owner  decide  to  sell 
his  property,  any  capital  gain  would  be  his 
profit,  after  repaying  the  Foundation  for  the 
interest  support  he  has  received.  This  should 
encourage  home  Improvements  and  proper 
maintenance 

This  new  plan  of  action  Is  a  most  Imagina- 
tive and  constructive  approach  to  improving 
the  quality  of  our  housing  and  the  lives  of 
lower-Income  families. 

Under  this  plan  the  enormous  resources. 
Imagination,  and  strength  of  private  orga- 
nizations would  be  brought  to  bear  against 
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,he  oroblems  of  housing,  particularly  in 
SU  areas.  The  operations  of  the  Pounda- 
don  and  community  organizations  would 
.n«.urage  involvement  of  business,  labor,  the 
n^^ons.  unlversmes,  churches,  civic 
P^uM  and  other  non-profit  organizations, 
ihosT'talents  and  energies  for  assisting  in 
The  solution  of  public  problems  have  not 
been  adequately  tapped, 

^vernment  activity  would  be  limited  to 
risk  bearing  through  a  Federal  guarantee  of 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Foundations 
bonds  and  limited  financial  assistance  for 
the  interest  subsidy.  The  emphasis  of  govern- 
ment would  be  on  these  supporting  functions 
And  away  from  direct  operations  and  control. 
Also  the  residents  of  our  blighted  city 
areas  would  be  encouraged  to  Involve  them- 
selves actlvelv  in  self-help  programs  leading 
to  better  housing.  Improved  skills,  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  Too  often,  present  pro- 
erams  have  failed  to  generate  a  sense  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-help  which  will  permit  a 
man  to  advance  through  his  own  efforts 

Congressional  hearings  have  evidenced  a 
broadly  based  enthusiasm  for  this  home  own- 
ership measure  among  community  organlza- 
Uons  and  private  enterprise  groups  who 
would  be  directly  involved.  We  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  withdraw  Us  opposition;  for  In- 
creased home  ownership  deser\-es  blpartl.<;an 
support  and  early  action  from  Congress  on 
a  broadly  acceptable  measure. 

This  home  ownership  plan  typifies  the  In- 
novative and  imaginative  approach  of  Re- 
publicans to  problems  of  housing  and  the 
urban  environment,  and  demonstrates  the 
RepubUcan  Party's  commitment  to  finding 
new  solutions  to  the  growing  problems  of  our 
lower-Income  urban  citizens  The  SUtes  and 
cities  can  also  demonstrate  their  Initiative  In 
this  field.  For  example,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  created  a  housing  agency  to  pro- 
mote home  ownership  and  rehabilitation  to 
benefit  the  underprivileged.  ^  ,.  , 

These  proposals  are  testimony  to  our  belief 
that  individual  dignity,  self-help  and  the 
Involvement  of  private  organizations  are  In- 
dispensable principles  in  shaping  solutions  to 
the  complex  problems  facing  urban  America. 


LT     GEN      LEV,'IS     B      HERSHEY— A 
VALUABLE  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  Hoosier  saying  that,  "you  don't  find 
many  clubs  under  a  sour  apple  tree." 

This  homey  phrase  can  well  be  applied 
to  Lt,  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Few  men  in 
American  public  Ufe  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  controversy  and  mis- 
understanding; few  men  have  been  so 
attacked  and  their  resignation  de- 
manded; few  men  have  been  the  targets 
for  criticism  from  such  diverse  groups; 
and  few  men  have  i-endered  such  long, 
patriotic,  dedicated,  and  sterling  service 
to  their  countiy  as  has  General  Hershey, 

The  selective  service,  or  draft,  which- 
ever name  you  care  to  call  it,  has  never 
been  and  will  never  be  popular.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  is 
naturallv  criticized.  But  regardless  of 
criticism.  General  Hershey  has  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  countrymen 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century— a 
record  that  few  Americans  can  claim. 

For  manv  years  it  has  been  easy  to 
get  publicity  bv  attacking  General 
Hershev  but  "Old  Man  River  just  keeps 
rolUn'  along."  Five  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  representing  both  major 
political  parties,  have  trusted  General 
Hershey,  and  that  trust  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. General  Hershey  s  job  has  not 


been  easy,  and  there  are  few  men  In 
America  who  could  have  filled  this  diffi- 
cult position  through  the  years  and  still 
maintained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  American  people  that  General 
Hershey  has. 

I  will  not  comment  on  General 
Hershey's  October  26  recommendation  to 
local  draft  boards  for  Immediate  proc- 
essing of  antiwar  protesters  who  physi- 
cally Impede  the  work  of  military  re- 
cruiters and  Selective  Service  officials.  I 
do  not  presume  to  know  what  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  would  make  on  this 
order.  I  do  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people,  while 
belie\'lng  in  the  right  of  protest,  are 
bitterly  against  mob  violence  by  the  "new 
left"  to  prevent  Americans  from  fulfilling 
their  duty  and  obeying  the  law. 

If  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  had 
demonstrated  a  real  interest  in  enforcing 
the  selective  service  law.  General 
Hershey's  recommendation  would  not 
have  been  nece-ssan--.  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  demanded  on  No- 
vember 10  that  Attorney  General  Clark 
give  a  prompt  opinion  regarding  the  le- 
gality of  General  Hershey's  proposal.  Al- 
though more  than  a  month  has  passed, 
the  Attorney  General  has  given  no 
reply. 

General  Hershey,  as  the  soldier  that 
he  is,  is  acting  under  the  orders  of  his 
Commander  m  Chief.  President  John- 
son, and  as  General  Hershey  has  said: 
Until  he  (President  Johnson)  tells  me  to 
change  my  course,  I'll  sail  it. 

As  Stated  by  the  New  York  Times: 
At  74  years  of  age,  he  is  still  a  tough,  di- 
rect honest  and  combative  man  who  does 
not 'shirk  a  fight.  An  hour  with  him  convinces 
most  visitors  that  with  Lewis  Hershey  in 
charge,  not  one  Indian  would  have  ever 
made  it  alive  over  the  stockade  wall. 

If  General  Hershey  does  leave,  he  can  do 
so  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  record  of  serv- 
ice held  by  few  indlvlduaU  In  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


FOREIGN  AID  BILL 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  yesterday  rejected  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  We  sent  the  foreign 
aid  bill  back  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee for  further  study  with  the  view  of 
taking  out  some  foreign  aid  funds  that 
had  been  restored  by  the  Senate.  This, 
in  my  mind,  was  unfortunate,  especially 
right  now  when  there  are  areas  in  the 
world  that  need  our  aid.  that  need  our 
technical  know-how.  that  need  our  en- 
couragement and  endorsement 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from 
Vietnam  where  eight  other  citizens  and 
Congressman  Cowcer  joined  me  to  make 
a  penetrating,  on  the  scenes,  study  of  the 
problems  of  Vietnam.  They  are  many— 
they  are  varied— they  are  complex.  They 
are  difficult.  We  have  a  commitment  m 
Vietnam  because  we  responded  to  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
help  them  resist  one  of  the  worst  tyran- 
nies of  all  times— communism.  One  way 
to  fight  communism,  of  course,  is  with 
the  militan.-.  This  is  one  way  to  inhibit 
its  expansion  and  growth. 

With  the  Army  we  can  prove  our  mili- 
tary might  and  by  and  large  our  soldiers 
have  done  a  great  job  defending  freedom 
there.  But  we  have  spent  almost  $85  DU- 


lion  in  the  military  operations  over  there 
now  protecting  15  million  people  from 
the  influences,  and  yes,  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  horrors  of  communism,  I  do 
not  resent  havmg  spent  this  money  at 
great  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  needed 
American  programs  on  the  domestic 
scene  because  it  had  stemmed  commu- 
nism for  most  surely  we  want  to  do  that 
But  we  must  do  more  than  fight  com- 
munism—we must  conquer  it.  So  we  must 
find  ways  and  means  to  conquer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  communism  is  more  than 
a  military  force,  it  is  more  than  a  ma- 
terialistic promise  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  they  want  commit- 
ted to  it,  it  is  also  an  idealism  that 
promises  to  give  advantages  to  people  but 
In  doing  that  people  must  sacrifice  the 
basic  freedoms — the  freedom  of  religion, 
the  freedom  from  fear,  the  freedom  of 
press  and  the  freedom  of  movement- 
are  denied  and  are  eliminated  under 
communism.  These  are  the  great  free- 
doms we  have  and  with  which  we  become 
great  With  these  there  can  be  no  real 
assurance  for  progress,  for  economic  im- 
provement, for  peace,  and  for  well-being 
of  p>eople. 

From  history  we  can  learn  too  that  an 
ideal  or  idealism  cannot  be  killed  with 
a  gun— with  pliysical  power.  You  have  to 
do  something  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  we  have  instituted,  sometimes 
called  a  mutual  security  program,  with 
all  its  manv  shortcomings— with  all  its 
manv  mistakes— with  all  its  often  lack  of 
purpose,  has  done  much  to  bring  sta- 
bilitv  and  progress  to  the  world,  and  to 
win  "the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  Wit- 
ness the  testimony  of  the  Marshall  plan 
which  revived  Europe,  the  rebuilding  of 
Japan   and   many  parts   of   the  world. 
There  we  had  programs  which  brought 
hope  to  these  people. 

It  Is  mv  feeling  that  if  the  extra  money 
which  we  apparently  have  voted  down  on 
the  House  side  were  put  into  well- 
planned,  well-managed  aid  programs  In 
Vietnam  to  increase  the  progress  and 
well-being  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
would  do  more  than  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  the  military'. 

Mr    Speaker,  there  is  testimony  and 
proof  that  foreign   aid  does  work,  and 
that  is  the  foreign  aid  tl-.at  came  to  this 
continent    when    we    founded    America. 
This  Nation  we  call  our  countrj-  has  re- 
ceived more  foreign  aid  of  various  forms 
than  any  other  nation.  What  nation  can 
boast  of  an  immigration  to  its  confines  of 
45    million    peopl(^-from    all    over    the 
world?  People  that  came  here  with  the 
virtues  and  values  that  were  needed  to 
build  a  free  society  They  came  with  their 
cultures  Thev  came  with  their  ideas  and 
idealisms.  They  came  with  their  tech- 
nical know-how.  They  came  with  their 
religions   and  with   their   often   limited 
funds  to  our  country  so  they  could  be 
free— so  they  could  receive  the  promise 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
came  to  receive  the  security  of  a  society 
that  not  only  enjoyed  the  basic  freedoms 
but  promoted  them  for  ourselves  and  for 

the  world 

There  are  five  of  these  freedMns  and 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  they  ought  to  be 
noted  daily.  They  are  freedom  from  f^r 
and  want,  freedom  of  speech  and  rell- 
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glon,  and  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
men  and  goods.  These  freedoms  were  as- 
sured in  our  title  deed  to  freedom — the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We 
were  not  always  completely  fair  in  Its 
application  but  we  have  tried  and  we 
have  grown  great — we  have  become 
powerful.  The  F>ower  of  our  materialistic 
progress  is  tremendous. 

We  have  most  surely  received  the 
Biblical  promise  of  an  abundant  life 
more  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We 
have  developed  a  defense  system  and  a 
military  structure  but  the  greatest  of  all 
our  powers  is  in  the  spirit  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Americans  that  was  articu- 
lated in  the  great  state  papers  and 
demonstrated  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
great  conflicts  that  lead  to  and  preserved 
freedom.  Our  most  American  American. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  stated  our  purpose  so 
well  in  his  second  inaugural. 

In  74  words  he  set  the  goals  for  our- 
selves and  our  Nation  and  from  which 
aU  can  benefit.  Read  them,  heed  them: 

with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  flrmness  In  the  right  as  Ood  gives 
Ufl  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In.  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  Mm  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peac«  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  in  the  years 
ahead  we  will  not  forget  that  we  have 
been  beneficiaries  of  so  much  foreign  aid 
and  that  a  nation  that  has  received  so 
much  must  give  some  of  what  it  received 
to  others.  We  have  heard  for  it  was  said 
by  a  foreigner  in  these  Halls: 

For  those  who  are  truly  great  have  a  mes- 
sage that  cannot  be  confined  In  a  particular 
country  but  is  for  all  the  world. 

That  was  said  by  Mr.  Nehru  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1939.  from  the  podium  of  this 
House.  Foreign  aid  can.  with  the  proper 
spirit  and  adminustration.  help  bring 
freedom  and  well-being  and  prosperity 
to  the  world.  Let  us  then  note  this,  let 
us  then  respond  in  the  future  as  Amer- 
icans have  so  often  responded  in  the  past 
to  the  challenge  with  their  generosity 
which  was  heeded  so  often  in  many  ways 
throughout  our  history.  The  admonition 
of  an  organization  to  which  so  many  of 
us  belong  reads:  "The  more  we  have  the 
more  we  owe  to  those  who  do  not  have." 
We  have  so  much  we  should  give  more 
than  a  pittance. 

An  American  said : 

There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers 
None  goes  this  way  alone.  To  all  that  we  send 
Into  the  lives  of  others  comes  back  Into  the 
lives  of  our  own. 

How  often  we  have  benefited  by  the 
gesture  of  generosity. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  right  ways  and 
wrong  ways  to  do  what  is  right  as  there 
are  right  places  and  wrong  places  to  do 
what  is  right.  It  Is  right  to  be  helpful. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  today  and 
In  the  days  ahead  to  do  what  is  right  and 
this  we  are  assured  is  our  might. 


ETHICS  AND  REFORM  NOT  LAUGH- 
ING MATTERS 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
what  has  become  a  customary  yearend 
spectacle  of  Congress  rushing  to  adjourn 
I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the  very  sad 


failure  of  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House  to  schedule  for  action  by  this 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  the  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill. 

The  recommendations  for  Improved 
congressional  procedures  which  this  bill 
is  designed  to  put  into  motion  were  filed 
with  the  Congress  in  July  1966  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  evenly  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last  March  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  The  bill 
is  a  modest  reform  measure;  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  Is  about  the  least  we  could  do  and 
be  able  to  claim  with  any  justification 
that  we  had  taken  some  steps  toward 
modernizing  our  National  Legislature. 

What  is  the  picture  as  we  prepare  to 
adjourn?  Not  only  has  the  House  Rules 
Committee  succeeded  In  bottling  up  the 
reorganization  bill,  allowing  only  1  par- 
tial day  of  hearing  on  the  measure,  since 
March  9.  but  it  has  refused  even  to  re- 
port the  resolution  offered  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  bill's  parent  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  December  12.  and  may 
I  say  to  that  great  newspaper,  thanic 
you  for  your  sentiments  and  be  assured 
that  the  question  in  1968  will  not  be 
whether  congressional  reform  is  a  ma- 
jor campaign  issue,  but  only — since  we 
may  still  hope  for  action  by  the  second 
session  on  the  elementary  recommenda- 
tions pending  in  S.  555 — how  much. 
Ethics,  Reform  Not  Laughing  Matters 

Disclose  the  Income  and  asset*  of  U.S  Sen- 
ators? 

"Ha.  ha.  ha  and  I  might  add  ho.  ho.  hot- 
quoth  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen. 

Although  the  Senate  minority  leader  made 
that  remark  a  year  ago.  It  sUU  reflects  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  Washington  regard- 
ing a  Senate  code  of  ethics. 

It  also  appears  to  apply  equally  well  to  the 
reaction  of  the  House  leadership  to  long- 
delayed  congressional  reform.  Both  proposals 
are  stagnating  in  the  closing  days  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Senate  passed  the  congressional  reor- 
ganization measure  early  in  March  by  a  top- 
heavy  vote,  but  a  coalition  of  senior  Demo- 
crats, some  Republicans  and  various  lobby- 
ists, has  succeeded  in  bottling  It  up  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

Major  opposition  comes  from  committee 
chairmen  who  object  to  the  fact  that  their 
tremendous  powers  would  be  curbed  and 
the  Influence  of  minority  Republicans  would 
be  enhanced.  But  there  Is  also  significant 
behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  against  sec- 
tions of  the  act  which  would  bolster  lobby 
controls  for  the  first  time  In  21  years. 

Lobbyist  registration  and  receipts  and  ex- 
pendltxire  reports,  now  handled  by  congres- 
sional employes  who  have  no  real  enforce- 
ment authority,  would  be  tightened  and 
transferred  to  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
under  the  Senate  measure. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Or- 
ganization, which  spent  22  months  drafting 
the  act.  Is  slated  to  expire  on  Dec.  31  and 
efforts  to  prolong  Its  life  into  the  Second  Ses- 
sion have  been  unavailing.  Those  cool  toward 
reform  Insist  on  tacking  riders  onto  the  ex- 
tension resolution  which  would  assure  Its 
defeat. 

Even  though  prospects  for  House  action 
next  year  are  said  to  be  slim,  the  Senate  has 
already  been  put  on  notice  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  take  up  the  ethics  code  In 
January. 

Perhaps  this,  too,  will  run  into  road  blocks 


at  that  time  If  that  occurs,  then  both  mat- 
ters should  become  campaign  Issues  in  order 
to  "put  the  monkey  on  the  backs'  of  those 
covertly  opposed  to  proper  remedial  action 

Congressional  leaders  must  be  brought  to  a 
realization  that  ethics  and  reform  are  not 
"Ha.  ha.  ha  and  Ho,  ho.  ho!"  Items  as  far  u 
the  electorate  is  concerned. 


"NO    SWEAT,    SIR,    WE    WONT    LET 
YOU  DOWN  " 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning's  mail  in  my  office  contained  a 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  Like  many  other  Hill 
offices,  we  participated  in  the  project 
which  collected  gifts  for  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, and  thought  others  might  like  to 
read  our  letter.  I  do  not  believe  there  la 
one  of  us  who  will  not  agree  that  the 
thanks  expressed  is  returned  from  State- 
side, a  thousandfold,  to  Nul  Ba  Den 
Mountain,  and  all  those  other  distant 
and  hard-to-pronounce  places  where 
some  Americans  will  spend  Christmas; 
this  year.  The  letter  follows: 

Nci  Ba  Den. 
December  9, 1967. 
Dear  Sni:  Received  your  most  welcomed 
Christmas  package  from  you  and  your  Staff. 
Needless  to  say.  this  unexpected  gift  wat 
received  with  open  arms  and  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  you  all.  I'm  sure  that  you  and 
your  co-workers  put  forth  much  time,  work 
and  money  In  our  behalf.  A  thank  you  isn't 
much  of  a  payment  for  your  generosity,  but 
It's  all  that  we  have  at  the  moment,  we  all 
sure  do  appreciate  what  you've  done. 

Special  Forces  Team  A-324,  Is  stationed  on 
top  of  Nul  Ba  Den  Mountain,  55  miles  north- 
west of  Saigon,  near  the  city  of  Tay  Nlnh. 
It's  also  referred  to  as  the  "Black  Virgin 
Mountain."  We  are  completely  Isolated  and 
the  V.C.  control  the  lower  slopes.  Along  with 
various  other  units,  we  provide  radio  relay 
capabilities  for  our  units  In  the  flat-lands. 

The  Christmas  season  over  here  doesn't 
change  things  very  much,  but  we  have  been 
receiving  cards  and  a  few  packages  from  all 
over  the  country.  It  Indicates  to  us  that  the 
citizens  themselves  are  fully  aware  of,  and 
support,  our  military  stand  here  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Once  again,  sir.  we  thank  you  and  all  the 
people  that  were  Involved  in  your  Christmas 
project.  Please  pass  on  our  thanks  for  their 
time  and  support.  No  Sweat,  Sir,  we  won't 
let  you  down!!  Have  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
may  the  New  Year  find  our  country  at  peace 
once  again. 

Sfc.  Peter  T.  Sheerin, 
Team  Sgt.  Det  A-324.  5th  Special  Force* 
Gp.  (ABN). 


SAN  DIEGO  IS  PROUD  TO  BE  A  NAVY 
TOWN 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert the  attached  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "San  Diego  Is  Proud 
To  Be  a  Navy  Town."  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  26.  1967) 
San  Draoo  Is  Phottb  To  Be  a  Navy  Town— 

140.000  Pebsonnkl  Train.  Work  and  R»- 

TiHE  IN  Port 

San  Diego. — The  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Is  sure  that  140,000  Navy  men 
cant  l>e  wrong. 

This  Southern  California  city,  which  Is  In 
a  not-8o-frlendly  rivalry  with  Norfolk,  Va., 
as  the  nation's  biggest  Navy  town.  Jumps, 
hiuns  and  rocks  with  officers  and  white  hats 
(enlisted  men). 

The  Navy  Itself  estimates  that  there  are 
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140  000  Navy  personnel — exclusive  of  the 
Marines  at  nearby  Camp  Pendleton— on  duty 
in  the  San  Diego  area,  or  aboard  ships  of  the 
fleet  whose  home  port  is  San  Diego. 

Coronado,  just  acrass  the  harbor,  has  be- 
come virtually  "Retired  Row"  for  many  for- 
mer officers  and  men.  and  La  Jolla  and  other 
outlvlng  towns  owe  some  of  their  high  real 
estate  values  to  the  old  sailors'  Insatiable  de- 
mand for  a  place  in  the  Southern  sun. 

ONE  IN  rOTTB  IS  NAVAL 

About  one  of  every  four  people  on  the 
streets  of  San  Diego— a  city  of  672,000  peo- 
ple—are either  in  the  Navy,  dependents  of 
Navy  men.  retired  Navy  personnel.  civU  serv- 
anU  working  for  the  Navy,  or  contractors  to 

the  Navy.  „         ^         ^      * 

Furthermore,  Navy  payrolls  and  contracts 
put  about  ei-bllllon  Into  San  Diego's  econ- 
omy last  vear. 

Rear  Adm.  Marshall  E.  DorrUn  commands 
the  Eleventh  Naval  District  and  the  Naval 
Base  of  San  Diego,  with  its  complex  facul- 
ties. There  are  many  Pacific  fleet  and  Inde- 
pendent naval  commands  rimming  the  broad 
harbor. 

The  Naval  Training  Center  here  is  dupli- 
cated in  some  of  its  facilities  only  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  near  Chi- 
cago. 

A  third  center  Is  being  established  by  the 
Navy  at  Orlando.  Fla.,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  moving  all  recruits  either  to  Chi- 
cago or  San  Diego  and  to  take  some  of  the 
training  load  from  the  two  long-established 
centers. 

Each  year  more  than  60.000  young  men 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi  come  here  for 
"boot"  training — a  nine-week  transition  from 
civilian  to  bluejacket.  They  follow  a  rigorous 
schedule,  even  though  they  never  go  near 
the  sea. 

Even  before  the  recruits  have  exchanged 
their  civilian  clothes  for  uniforms  they  have 
learned  to  Jump  to  attention  when  an  of- 
ficer enters  the  room,  and  to  answer  "Aye 
Aye.  Sir."  which  means  an  order  Is  under- 
stood and  will  be  carried  out. 

The  recruit  gets  a  great  deal  of  physical 
training  and  he  must  learn  to  swim  before 
he  "graduates." 

Indoctrination  and  motivation  are  stres- 
sed throughout  the  training  period,  which 
Is  spent  largely  isolated  from  the  outside 
world.  The  recruit  gets  no  liberty  during 
his  training  period. 

In  his  first  three  weeks,  the  "boot"  must 
scrub  his  own  clothes  out  of  a  bucket,  a 
carry-over  from  the  old  Navy  when  laundry 
machines  were  unheard  of  aboard  ship. 

Capt.  Ralph  H.  Lockwood.  commander  of 
the  training  center,  believes  that  this  re- 
quirement, more  than  any  other  training 
aid,  instills  Into  the  recruit  the  necessity  for 
cleanliness  and  personal  hygiene. 

Captain  Lockwood  says  the  nine-week 
course  turns  boys  Into  men,  but  he  speaks 
In  high  praise  of  the  material  he  gets.  The 
average  recruit,  he  says.  Is  18  years  old.  a 
high  school  graduate,  a  volunteer  and  mo- 
tivated. 

"But.  unlike  the  old  days,  he  doesnt  come 
Into  the  Navy  to  go  to  sea,  but  to  get  an 
education  or  a  trade — or  so  he  tells  us,"  the 
captain  said. 

The  attrition  rate  in  recruit  training  is 
small.  About  1.9  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 
are  discharged  during  the  nine  weeks  for 
medical  or  other  disabilities. 

In  addition  to  turning  out  50.000  sailors 
every  year  for  the  fleet,  the  training  center 
provides  advanced  technical  and  specialized 
Instruction  for  28.000  men  annually  In 
courses  of  from  one  to  37  weeks. 


MARINE  MILESTONES  FOR 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON   Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully request  imanlmous  consent  to 
CXni 2347— Part  27 


insert  the  following  article  entitled 
"Marine  Milestones  for  California"  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks. 

Marine  Milestones  fob  California 
( By  T.  R.  GUlenwaters,  colonel,  U.S  Air  Force 

(reUred).  oceanic  advisor  to  the  Governor 

and  staff.  State  of  Calif ornla) 

(Note— T.  R.  GiUenwaters  is  Oceanic  Ad- 
visor to  Governor  Reagan  and  Staff  Member : 
Oregon  State  Bar;  California  State  Bar: 
American  Bar  Association  (Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Law  of  the  Sea) : 
Marine  Technology  Society:  American  Society 
of  Oceanography.  He  Is  also  Legal  Counsel 
and  Secretary.  Oceanic  Research  Institute 
Ad  hoc  Committee.  NaUonal  Academy  of 
Sciences  Oceanographlc  Information  and 
Colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired.) 

The  primary  obligation  of  state  govern- 
ment Is  to  manage  Its  resources  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  people.  This  responsibility,  when 
applied  to  the  ocean.  Immediately  Includes 
our  national  posture.  California's  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  emphasized  this  eariy  In  1967. 
By  Executive  Order  he  re-established  the 
Governor's  Advisorv  Commission  on  Ocean 
Resources  (OACOR)  and  followed  this  with 
the  creation  of  the  Interagency  Council  on 
Ocean  Resources  (ICOR). 

The  original  Commission  of  1964  was  com- 
posed of  both  government  agency  and  private 
sector  members,  but  theU-  deliberations  and 
recommendations  over  the  two  years  follow- 
mg  were  not  actually  accepted  and  acted 
upon  It  became  obvlotis  that  the  functions 
of  the  new  GACOR  should  be  redefined  and 
Its  membership  confined  to  representation 
of  the  private  sector,  educational  and  re- 
search organizations. 

OCEAN  MANAGEMENT 

One  of  the  very  first  recommendations 
passed  to  Governor  Reagan  by  the  newly 
constructed  Commission  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  interagency  body  with  a  directive 
to  prepare  comprehensive  ocean  resources 
plan  for  California.  The  1967  Legislature  with 
administrative  concurrence  enacted  the  Mar- 
ine Resources  Act  which  provided  the  Gov- 
ernor with  a  mandate  to  present  a  plan  for 
the  management  of  our  ocean  area  to  the 
1969  session. 

The  Interagency  Council  on  Ocean  Re- 
sources (ICOR)  Is  composed  of  Lt.  Governor 
Robert  H.  Finch.  Chairman;  Houston  B. 
Floumoy,  Chairman  of  the  State  Lands  Com- 
mission; Gordon  C.  Luce,  Administrator  of 
the  Transportation  Agency;  Norman  B.  Llv- 
ermore  Administrator  of  the  Resources 
Agency  and  Spencer  Williams,  Administrator 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency.  There  are 
to  be  four  additional  appointees  from  within 
government  as  the  plan  progresses.  This  Is 
vrithout  question  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Councils  within  the  California  State  Govern- 
ment. It  has  the  authority  to  require  agency 
and  departmental  response  to  request  for 
Information,  planning  assistance  and  finally 
to  designate  the  lead  agency  to  carry  out 
specific  marine  projects. 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

This  has  been  termed  by  experts  In  gov- 
ernmental organization  as  the  most  progres- 
sive action  taken  by  any  state  government 
involved  In  marine  activities.  The  Council  U 
initiating  a  systems  approach  to  be  applied  to 
all  phases  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  ocean- 
oriented  activities!  This  writer,  as  Oceanic 
Advisor  to  the  Governor  and  staff,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  liaison  between 
GACOR,  the  Governor  and  ICOR. 

A  systematic  documentation  of  our  on- 
going ocean  projects  vrtll  soon  render  more 
effective  the  already  over-extended  capabili- 
ties of  our  top-filght  scientists  and  engineers. 
These  men  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
massive  proposals  directed  toward  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  ocean  resources. 
Those    proposals    wUl    of    necessity    Include 


many  "research  for  the  sake  of  research" 
projects,  but  they  hopefully  will  result  In 
providing  more  qualified  graduate  students, 
more  trained  oceanic  technician.",  informa- 
tion experts  and  succeed  in  properly  reorient- 
ing many  scientists  from  the  aerospace  in- 
dtistry  to  the  ocean! 

DEVELOPMENT    PLAN 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  constructive 
message  that  can  be  given  to  other  state  gov- 
ernments will  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  Chapter  V.  State  Development 
Plan  Program.  Draft  No.  4.  Pages  15-16.  "Re- 
sources; Their  Management  and  Utilization 
for  the  Urban  State". 

"In  enunciating  long  range  goals.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  Development  Plan  Program 
to  provide  a  basic  direction  for  policies  and 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  without 
regard  to  the  divisions  of  responsibility  which 
are.  or  should  be,  Involved. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare,  the 
long-term  goals  for  the  State  of  California 
for  the  management  of  its  resources  should 

be' 

1  to  contribute  to  the  highest  possible 
long-range  welfare  of  its  citizens  at  the  least 
possible  cost  in  human  and  material  re- 
sources and  to  seek  equal  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  to  share  in  the  fuller  life  provided. 

2  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  of  present  and  future  citizens  by  pre- 
venting a  degradation  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  by  seeking  an  optimum  bal- 
ance between  the  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  state's  natural 

resources;  a*    „♦ 

3.  to  distribute  the  full  range  of  benefit*  of 
resources  management  as  widely  and  equita- 
ble as  possible,  consistent  with  the  national 
interest  and  to  avoid,  whenever  possible,  de- 
cisions which  restilt  In  regional  disadvan- 
tages; 

4  to  preserve  for  subsequent  generations 
the  greatest  possible  range  and  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
State's  nattiral  resources. 

5  to  encourage  allied  research  and  advance 
the  science  and  technology  of  resources  man- 
agement in  order  that  the  other  resources 
goals  can  be  more  easily  and  fully  attained, 

6.  to  find  ways  of  organizing  and  promot- 
ing combinations  of  public  and  pr;vate  ef- 
forts in  order  to  effect  adequate  resoorces 
management; 

7  to  seek  to  Increase  all  Callformans'  ap- 
preciation of  their  natural  environment  and 
to  deepen  their  understanding  of  it  as  a 
source  of  human  enrichment  vita!  to  their 
existence  in  an  tirban  society. 

"In  order  to  more  elTectively  attain  the 
above  goals,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  State  De- 
velopment Plan  Program  and  ite  component 
part*  to  provide  direction  as  weU  as  to  recom- 
mend policies  and  programs  towards  these 
ends." 

The  major  objective  of  our  plan  U  the 
conservation  and  orderly  utilization  of  our 
vast  ocean  resources.  "C-onservaUon"  Is  a 
term  that  Is  subject  to  a  multitude  of  defini- 
tions. Interpretations  and  applications. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  Unplngement  of 
our  environmental  diet  upon  our  limited 
natural  resources,  we  are  faced  with  balanc- 
ing demands  and  requirements  on  a  state- 
wide basis.  The  management  of  a  single  re- 
source cannot  be  viewed  In  isolation  from  all 
resources.  This  obvious  fact  demands  a  posi- 
tive concept  of  "resource  management" 
which  leads  us  again  directly  to  a  'systems 
approach". 

Again,  quoting  from  the  State  Develop- 
ment Plan  Program  report  to  the  Governor, 
"Despite  the  vital  role  of  state  and  other 
levels  of  government  in  resource  manage- 
ment the  attainment  of  the  state's  primary 
resource  management  objectives  wUl  be  de- 
pendent m  large  part  upon  the  degree  to 
which  It  U  able  to  influence  the  activities  of 
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the  private  sector.  StMlBg  political  leadership 

at  the  highest  leVBl  iB  a  wqtltelte  for  the  en- 

courageaient  of  individuals  and  corporations 
to  expand  their  present  involvement.  This 
will  require  the  State  to  provide  Incentives 
ixTid.  submit  realistic  plans  tixat  w;ll  result 
in  a  ct>operatlve  public-private  attack  on  re- 
source miUiagement  problems." 

COOPERAXrVE    ETFORTS 

In  California,  we  believe  a  pattern  for 
state,  federal  and  private  sector  cooperation 
is  developing.  A  cormnunlcatlon  has  been  di- 
rected by  Giivernor  Reagan  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  :ts  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  advising  him  of  the  actions 
taKen  at  the  state  level.  The  state's  offer  of 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  at 
all  levels  Is  primarily  In  the  interest  of  our 
national  posture  In  dealing  with  the  Interna- 
tional confrontations  that  are  continually 
developlnt; 

California's  3427  miles  uf  detailed  coast- 
line Includes  four  of  the  six  large  Vfest  coast 
ports,  major  offshore  oil  production.  Its  fish- 
eries represent  the  largest  portion  of  the  Na- 
tlons  catch  and  lt.s  recreation  resources  serve 
20  000,000  people  The  economic  Input  to  our 
national  arross  product  establishes  Our  posi- 
tion as  a  leading  maritime  state. 

Finally  our  Pacific  States  with  common  In- 
terests In  the  conservation  and  orderly  uti- 
lization of  their  ocean  resonrcps  are  being  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  Pacific  Baste  Marine 
Community  organization.  This  wig  require 
time  and  major  effort,  but  the  need  la  great 
and  this  will  be  accomplished.  Marine  mile- 
stones in  terms  of  Identifiable  progress  are 
difficult  to  establiah.  we  feel  California's 
present  state  organization  qualifies  and  can 
be  so  Identified. 


THE  pf:oplp:  .'KRe  strong  and 

HAVE    THE    LION  S    HEART 

Mr  RIEQLE  Mr  .Speaker.  I  offer  to- 
day, for  the  public  record,  the  personal 
views  of  our  citizens  in  Genesee  »nd  La- 
peer Counties  in  Michigan  on  the  critical 
national  t^roblenis — particularly  those  on 
economv  in  Govemment  and  the  Viet- 
nam war  The.se  are  the  opinion*  of  over 
14.000  p^^ople  who  re.sp<)iided  to  a  com- 
prehensive questionnaire  which  J  sent  to 

I.  MAJOR  liSUES 


all  143.000  hou.sehold.s  in  our  district. 
These  people  are  woricm^'  men  and  wom- 
en who  represent  a  typic.i!  cross  section 
of  all  age  groups  and  occupations.  Their 
views  carry  special  weight  because  they 
are,  I  believe,  shared  by  a  majority  of 
Americans  today. 

We  are  in  a  time  when  the  individual 
citizen  too  often  feels  removed  from  his 
Government,  when  people  feel  they  have 
little  direct  voice  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
The  average  American  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  his  per.sonal  needs  and  otiin- 
lons  are  being  considered  by  a  vast,  com- 
plex, and  Impersonal  government  bu- 
reaucracy, and  yet  everywhere  there  is 
growing  evidence  of  the  concern  which 
Americans  feel  about  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. People  want  to  be  heard  and  they 
want  to  have  a  part  in  shaping  action 
and  events  which  will  determine  the 
quality  of  life  In  this  country  and  pro- 
vide our  national  security. 

The  most  direct  link  between  the  in- 
dividual and  his  Federal  Government  is 
through  the  U.S.  Congressman.  Because 
of  this.  I  feel  that  one  of  my  most  sol- 
emn responsibilities  is  to  learn  the  will 
of  the  people  In  Genesee  and  Lapeer 
Counties  and  then  Interpret  it  in  light  of 
our  national  Interest.  These  opinions, 
Ideas,  and  concerns  are  the  strongest 
weapon  that  I.  as  a  Congressman,  have 
as  I  work  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
problems  before  us. 

Here,  then,  are  the  views  expressed  by 
the  people  of  my  district.  They  are  more 
than  questionnaire  statistics.  They  are 
corroborated  by  thousands  of  letters  and 
personal  conversations  in  which  Gene- 
see and  Lapeer  County  people  speak  out. 
with  deep  concern  and  conviction.  This 
is  America  at  the  grassroots — this  is  the 
people's  voice — the  greatest  force  and 
resources  we  have  as  a  nation.  I  com- 
mend these  views  to  every  concerned 
public  official. 

To  paraphrase  a  statement  from  Win- 
ston Churchill:  "The  people  are  strong 


Parcent 


1.  What  should  we  do  about  gun  legislation? 

(No  answer) ,i 

(a)  Strong  bill  requiring  all  citizens  to  regiijer  firearms.. 

(b)  Strang  bill  providing  tougher  penalties  sr  criminals. 

(c)  No  additional  laws  required A 

2.  What  should  we  do  about  the  war  on  poverty?  | 

(No  answer)..         .  

fa)  Increase  expenditures  and  services... 

(b)  Overhaul  and  reorganiie  program 

(c)  Continue  program  at  present  level 

(d)  Decrease  program 

(e)  Eliminate  program  entirely 
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and  have  the  Lion's  heart":  now  we  in 
Congress   are   called   upon   to   give   the 
lion   ItB   roar — and   then   convert   these 
concerns  to  action. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Thi  Most  Outspoken   Opinions 
economy.   ooveknmknt  rpkndino  and  t.^xss 

Seventy-fotir  percent  want  to  cut  back  gov- 
ernment  spending  and  servloee — almoet 
everyone  la  against  a  tax  Increase. 

People  disagree  with  the  priorities  the  fed- 
eral government  has  placed  on  national  jwob- 
lems  and  feel  strongly  that  programs  should 
be  run  more  effectively  with  less  waste. 

Seventy  percent  say  the  government  1* 
doing  a  poor  Job  of  spendlr.K  "-ax  dollars. 

VIETNAM 

Nearly  70  percent  disagree  with,  or  do  not 
understand,  the  present  U.S.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Forty-two  percent  of  those  disagreeing  feel 
we  should  start  some  kind  of  withdrawal. 

Forty-seven  percent  say  step-up  the  war. 

Many  people  express  doubt  and  impatlenc* 
saying  "What  are  we  really  doing  there?"  and 
"Let's  win  or  get  out!" 

Seventy-four  i>ercent  feel  the  Adminis- 
tration is  not  providing  complete  and  ac- 
curate Information  about  Vietnam.  Another 
14  percent  are  not  sure. 

QV  ESnONN  AHIE 

Each  and  every  day.  the  U.S.  0>ngre«  la 
taking  action  on  vital  Issues  that  affect  every 
Individual  American  and  every  American 
family.  If  our  country  Is  to  have  a  sound  and 
secure  future — we  must  make  good  decisions 
today. 

Representing  you  tn  Congress  Is  a  big  Job— 
and  a  Job  that  belongs  to  both  of  us.  As  your 
Congressman.  I  work  for  you  and  I  need  your 
p)ersonal  opinions  on  the  key  Issues  If  I  am 
going  to  represent  you  effectively. 

This  questionnaire  Is  designed  so  that  you 
can  express  your  personal  opinions.  I  Intend 
to  use  your  views  as  a  guide  to  my  actions 
In  Congress.  If  you  tell  me  you  need  more 
and  better  Information  about  any  of  theee 
problems  then  I  will  work  to  provide  It. 

Please  fill  out  and  mall  back  your  ques- 
tionnaire as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  wUl  report 
the  results  to  you.  Thank  you. 

II.  VIETNAM 

There  are  serious  differences  of  opinion  about  the  present  conduct  o(  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
administration's  policy  in  Vietnam  today  is  to  continue  gradual  but  steady  military  escalation- 
including  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam  and  sending  more  U  S  troops  to  Vietnam  if  necess»ry-io 
the  hope  that  North  Vietnam  will  agree  to  negotiate.  The  United  Slates  also  plans  to  continue  to 
make  a  large  amount  ol  financial  assistance  available  to  maintain  economic  and  political  stabiHfy 
In  South  Vietnam.  This  year  the  administration  Is  committing  450,000  U  S  troops  and  spending 
nearly  $30,000,000,000  to  carry  out  this  policy. 


Percent 


P«rcent 


Yes 


No 


Have  not 
decided 


No 
inswer 


3.  Regarding  an  increase  In  social  security  benil 

fits— which  do  you  favor?  > 

(a)  An  8- percent  increase  paid  from  existini 

surplus  funds  with  future  increasat 
tied  to  the  cost  of  living     , 

(b)  20-percenl  increase  which  would  requto 

higher  social  security  taxes.       ..... 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  psi- 

mit  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools?. . . .;, 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  tax  credit  lor  families  who  at* 

hnancing  college  educations  lor  their  chil- 
dren? ,     - -■ 

6.  Should  the  United  States  try  to  improve  relatioas 

with  Russia  by  trading  with  Russia  and  othfr 
Communist  countries  while  we  are  at  war  In 
Vietnam? —       

7.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  tax-sharing  program 

where  part  of  the  Federal  taxes  would  be  re- 
turned to  States  and  local  government  with  to 
Strings  attached? »- 


69 

7 

10 

10 

27 

5 

80 

14 

4 

66 

26 

5 

25 

62 

11 

57 

28 

12 

14 

58 

2 


1.  How  do  you  teel  about  this  policy? 

(No  answer) 

(a)  Don't  really  understand  U.S.  position. 

(b)  AgrM  strongly 

(c)  A^ree. 

(d)  Disagree 

(e)  Disagree  strongly •■ ■--- 

2.  II  you  disagree  -which  one.  or  more,  ol  the  following  best  describes  how  you  feel7 

(a)  Should  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  but  continue  present  policy  m  South 

Vietnam ---- 

(b)  Should  start  withdrawing-nof  mrorttt  lives  and  costs— try  to   negotiate 

settlement  now  -offer  economic  assistance  Only 

(c)  Should  step-up  war  m  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  decisive  military  victory- 

commit  as  many  U  S  troops  as  necessary 

(d)  Should  use  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary  to  win  the  war  and  use  bombing 

raids  in  Red  China  to  wipe  out  her  nuclear  capability  and  military  threat 
to  the  rest  ol  Asia 

(e)  Against  war  for  moral  reasons 

(I)  Other  comments 


8 

IS 
8 

15 
25 
2S 


42 
32 


15 
1 
S 


Percent 


Y«s 


No 


Have  not 
decided 


No 
inswer 


3.  Do  you  feel  the  administration  is  providing  the 
public  with  reliable,  accurate,  and  complete 
information  about  Vietnam? 
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II.  VIETNAM— Contlnuad 


III.  ECONOMY   IN  GOVERNME^a— Continued 


Percent 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


Have  not 
decided 


No 
answer 


4  Which  ol  the  following  parts  ol  the  Vietnam  problem  do  you  lee!  you  need  to  know  _ 

more  about?  «      « 

(a)  Why  we  are  there ^'      2. 

(b)  Military  strategy " 

(c)  Cost  of  the  war - -  %% 

(d)  Casualties;  American,  South  and  North  Vietnamese 20 

(e)  How  U.S.  war  policy  is  made *6 

(f)  Russian,  Chinese,  and  North  Vietnam  policies Z| 

(j)  The  problems  ot  negotiating « 

(T)  The  r.sks  of  escalation ^j- 

(i)  Our  nonmilifary  AID  program - '■' 

(j)  Whether  the  bombing  is  working 

(k)  The  participation  ot  other  counfries 


Percent 


Always    Sometimes     Never 


i  Generally  what  should  be  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
world  trouble  spots  (eg.  Middle  East.  Asia.  Latin  America, 
Africa)? 

(a)  Serve  as  a  world  policeman- ready  to  commit  our 

Armed  Forces  to  help  safeguard  friendly  coun- 
tries   ■ 

(b)  Supply  just  military  materials  but  no  U.S.  troops.. 

(c)  Work  through  United  Nations,  send  a  U.S.  peace- 

keeping force  only  in  joint  effort  with  other  na- 
tions         .- 

(d)  Let  other  countries  fight  their  own  battles  even  if 

Iheir  conflict  may  net  turn  out  the  way  we  want; 
help  only  when  our  own  terntory  or  interests  are 
directly  threatened. 

(e)  Help  countries  to  strengthen  themselves  with  U.S. 

nonmilitary  aid  in  an  attempt  to  head  off  serious 
conflict  - 


Would  you  spend  more  or  less  of  your  own  tax 

dollars  for  the  following  Government  services: 

(Nocomments,  60  percent;comments,  short 

31  percent;  comments,  long  and  letters, 

9  percent  Area  response:  Flint  City,  49 

rrcent;  Flint,  suburbs,  15  percent;  Clio, 
percent;  Davison,  3  percent;  Fenton 
4  percent:  Flushing,  4  percent;  Grand 
Blanc,  4  percent:  Mount  Morris,  3  per- 
cent; Swartz  Creek,  2  percent;  and 
Lapeer,  12  percenL) 

Defense 

Foreign  aid 

Agriculture.. - 

tducation 

Health 

Crime 

Poverty  program 

Highways 

Space  program 

Aid  to  cities 


13 

40 

32 

15 

3 

15 

70 

12 

17 

38 

31 

14 

42 

36 

9 

13 

32 

42 

11 

15 

es 

17 

3 

12 

13 

24 

50 

13 

16 

53 

16 

15 

8 

30 

50 

12 

20 

32 

34 

14 

54 

33 
31 


38 
44 


21 

28 
36 


21 
10 


10 
4 


( were  not  enough  dollars  to  go  around,  and  you  were  responsible  for  trimming  the  above 
rams,  which  4  would  you  trim?  Indicate  by  drawing  a  circle  around  4  items  on  the  sbc  /e 


3.  If  there « 

programs, 

'  (Circles  were  drawn  around  foreign  aid,  space  program,  poverty  program,  and  aid  to  cities.) 

4.  How  well  do  you  feel  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  your  tax  (iollai^?  ,^„.„,.  .., 

Very  effectively.  1  percent;  reasonably  weiC  11  percent;  satisfactorily,  14  percent,  not 
very  well,  70  percenL  No  answer,  4  percent. 


IV.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Percent 


III.  ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Managing  the  Federal  budget  is  much  like  managing  your  own  family  budget.  Here  are  2  ol  the 
key  decisions  we  face  today  in  Government  that  you  probably  also  face  in  your  family  budget 

(A)  How  do  you  spend  the  money  you  have  available  In  order  to  do  the  most  Important 
things  and  "get  the  most  for  your  money,"  and  .........       , 

(B)  If  you  decide  to  spend  more  money  than  you  have,  then  how  tar  in  debt  is  it  wise  to  go? 
A  family  earning  J7.000  today  pays  about  J750  in  Federal  income  taxes.  Your  Ux  dollars  provide 

the  Government  with  its  money,  and  the  Government  tries  to  spend  it  on  those  Ktiviiies  thatll 
thinks  are  most  importanL  This  year,  the  Government  is  planning  to  spend  some  J25,00O.l«U.uyu 
dollars  more  than  it  has  available 


Much        Average      Limited 


No 
answar 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


Have  not 
decided 


No 
answer 


1  So  the  Government  laces  a  bask  decision  among 
3  choices  What  do  you  think  should  be  done? 
(»)  Borrow  the  money  and  increase  the  na- 
tional debt 

(b)  Raise  the  money  by  increasing  taxes.  . 

(c)  Do  not  spend  the  money  by  cutting  back 

on  Government  services 


4 

11 

74 


40 
35 


51 
49 


How  much  do  each  of  tJie  following  sources  provide 
information  on  wlilch  you  base  your  opinions? 

(a)Radio «  39  21  15 

(b)  Newspapers 55  32  6  6 

^liagazines:;:::::;::::::;::::::::::::::     »       ?§       51       27 

(e)  Friends 4  20  as  «:/ 

YOUR  OWN  DESCRIPTION 

The  following  inlormatkjn  will  help  me  do  a  better  job  reprwenting  you  if  I  know  how  drffeferii 

Individuals  in  Genesee  and  Lapeer  Counties  teel  about  national  problems   However,  you  need 

not  fill  in  this  informatk)n  it  you  do  not  wish  f      ^  ^     ,.     ^,   ,.      ,  ,     ^,„   .„^.,    -^ 

Sex.  Male,  66  percent;  female,  23  percent;  and  husband 'wife,  i  r«xenl    No  answer,   / 

Age^Ts^to  30,  23  percent;  31  to  10,  21  percent;  41  to  K,  2:  perce"    ani  f.  ur  2?  peaent 

Occu°Dat»**'hou'My"m'ployee,  22  percent;  salaried  employee.  18  percent,  business  or  pro- 
feSo"  21  Pe'cent    farmer,  1  percent,  housewife,  11  percent,  retiree,  11   percent,  and 

If  you  wisWeaMTn?M^^ou^^Vmel^^TddJ"ess,  You  will  receive  8  copy  of  the  tabulated  results. 
Name.  88  percent 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  share  your  opinions  with  me. 


A  WWD  PL.AN  FOR   SOUTH 

AMUniCAS  WTLDS 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Si)eakpr— 
A  U.S.  think  tank  has  Inspired  a  breath- 
taking new  program  to  make  over  much  of 
South  America.  Plans  Include  a  new  Inter- 
ocean  connection  and  a  huge  Inland  sea. 

This  description  Introduces  "A  Wild 
Plan  for  South  America'.s  Wilds,"  which 
appears  in  the  recent  Is.'^ue  of  Fortune. 

The  South  .American  devekjpmenl  pro- 
gram wav«  propo.sed  by  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, a  policy-research  proup  located 
in  New  Yorlc  and  headed  by  Herman 
Kahn.  Kahn,  who  founded  the  institute 
In  1961,  is  a  mathematician  and  physicist, 
best  known  for  his  several  t>ooks,  in  par- 
ticular "On  Thermonuclear  War."  His 
belief  is  "that  the  right  projects  in  the 
right  place  will  work,  and  by  succeedlnp 
will  stimulate  a  national  will  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  development."' 

The  plan  for  South  America  proposed 
by  the  institute  may  well  prove  to  be  the 


right  projects  in  the  right  place,  and  Is 
worth  our  thoughtful  consideration,  I  in- 
sert for  the  RtroRD.  the  text  of  "A  Wild 
Plan  for  South  America's  Wilds,"  by  Tom 
Alexander , 

A  Wild  Plan  for  South  AjiIehicas  Wilds 
(By  Tom  Alexander) 
Americans  have  become  rather  bias*  In 
recent  years  about  new  economic  schemes  for 
underde%elot>ed  countries,  but  one  proposal 
now  in  the  works— though  not  much  pub- 
licized as  yet — Is  so  colossal  that  It  would 
seem  to  demand  a  resj^ectful  Interest  on  that 
count  alone  The  propo&al  would  aSect  moet 
of  South  America  before  It  was  completed. 
And  for  the  last  year  an  Increasing  number 
of  South  American  officials.  International 
financiers,  and  U-S  ex^ierts  have  been  lend- 
ing support  to  It.  Whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  they  certainly  cannot  be  faulted  for 
lack  of  vision. 

First  off,  the  plan  proposes  a  low-cost 
methixl  of  cutting  a  water  route  through 
Colombia's  Choc6  Valley  that  will  join  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Pacific  and  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  Panama  Canal  Although 
It   will   surprise   Americans   who   have   been 


dealer.ea  by  rhetoric  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  interocean  connection,  coastructlcr. 
work  on  one  of  the  lakes  that  could  be- 
come part  of  the  Choco  Valley  canal  may  be 
under  way  within  a  year  or  two  But  while 
this  is  the  most  advanced  segment,  it  's  r.rt 
the  most  draniauc.  That  honor  mutt  be 
awarded  either  to  a  dam  ttat  wU.  clo..k  the 
Amazon,  by  far  the  world's  largest  r.->er  In 
order  to  create  an  Inland  sea  a'.most  the  size 
of  East  and  West  C-err-.any  combined,  or  to 
a  proposal  In  which  the  three  immense  river 
svstemp  of  South  America — the  Ama^riii  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Paraguay-Parana— would 
be  interconnected  to  permit  jarpe  s.hips  to 
steam  through  the  continents  Interior  be- 
tween Brazil  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Bolivia.  Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 

All  together,  the  plan  would  Involve  the 
construction  of  at  least  nine  low  dams  and 
the  creation  of  six  or  more  small  lakes  In 
addition  to  the  Amazon  Sea  (In  this  context 
■■small"  means  roughly  the  size  of  Lake  On- 
tario.) Besides  creating  an  immense  trans- 
portation system  on  a  continent  badly  In 
need  of  new  lines  of  communication,  the 
plan  would  make  available  virtually  unlim- 
ited supplies  of  inexpensive  electric  power. 
Since  the  Amazon  alone  has  a  f.ow  pqulva- 
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lent  to  fourteen  Mlsslssippls.  tbat  daw  Itself 
could  provide  as  much  power  as  28  percent 
of  the  generating  capacity  In  the  U.8-  for  1 
mill  per  kilowatt-hour — a  rock-bottoEft  price. 
In  addition,  the  lakes  would  lnund»te  tlie 
continent's  great  swamps,  open  up  well- 
drained  lands  rich  in  minerals  and  (timber, 
create  richly  silted  agricultural  laujd,  and 
possibly  give  rise  to  a  host  of  buslnesa  enter- 
prises, including  a  fishing  Industry  that 
could  help  add  proteins  to  the  diet  of  many 
South  Americans, 

DOING     SOMETHING     ABOUT    THB     WEATHER 

The  unifying  element  In  the  vast  scheme 
is  an  engineering  approach  that  the  Romans 
would  have  considered  old-fashion«d.  The 
dams,  for  Instance,  would  actually  Be  little 
more  than  earthen  dikes  about  100  fe^t  high. 
As  a  result  of  the  simple  technology  required, 
the  project  might  be  obtained  at  a  bargain 
price.  Preliminary  cost  estimates,  not  Includ- 
ing any  electrical  generating  equipiAent  or 
navigation  locks,  range  from  8250  million  to 
$500  million.  Locks  and  generating  equip- 
ment might  bring  the  cost  to  ten  times  that 
but  not  all  the  power  facilities  would  be  In- 
stalled immediately,  nor  would  the  power 
potential  of  the  dams  have  to  be  matimlzed 
to  Justify  many  of  the  projects  econorilcally. 
Conversely,  the  electric-power  outpat  that 
would  be  obtained  as  a  part  of  the  Choc<J 
Valley  canal  project  might  Itself  be  sufiBclent 
to  amortize  the  full  cost  of  that  proJe«t.  (The 
Implications  of  that  fact  will  be  rather  un- 
settling to  Panamanians.  Tolls  ©n  the 
Panama  Canal  now  run  close  to  $1  a  ton; 
Colombia  could  charge  10  cents  and  ppcket  It 
all  as  profit.)  i 

Before  many  of  the  dams  are  bullt,^  a  good 
deal  of  additional  investigation  and  negotia- 
tion will  be  needed.  The  project  wduld  re- 
quire agreement  and  cooperation  ax»ong  as 
many  as  eight  South  American  nations  that 
have  never  shown  much  tendency  In  fchis  di- 
rection before.  Among  other  thlnggj  Brazil 
would  have  to  flood  a  substantial  paction  of 
Its  territory  to  give  landlocked  Bollvii  access 
to  the  sea  and  foreign  markets.  Thl4  might 
be  hard  to  sell  to  Brazilians,  even  thoiigh  the 
bulk  of  the  land  Is  quite  worthless  at  bresent. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  potential  loi^-range 
effects  are  vast  and  rather  frightenBig.  The 
new  Amazon  Sea  might,  for  exai^ple,  so 
change  the  heat-moisture  balance  ■  at  the 
equator  that  the  world's  weather  w^uld  be 
marketedly  Influenced.  There  would  certainly 
be  some  effect  upon  the  ecology  (of  the 
Amazon-Paraguay-Orinoco  Basin — ^  area 
larger  than  the  U.S.  Stopping  thei  turbid 
Amazon's  discharge  of  nutrients  to  jthe  sea 
might  wipe  out  the  shellfish  Industry  as  far 
north  as  the  U.S.  east  coast.  And  onelPrench 
engineer  speculates  that  the  weight  of  all 
this  additional  water  at  the  equatct'  could 
slow  down  the  rotation  of  the  earth  $nd  add 
three  seconds  or  so  to  the  length  ofj  a  year. 

In  the  usual  course  of  things,  vast  i  chemes 
such  as  this  one  are  proposed,  notl  :ed.  ex- 
claimed over  by  a  few  people,  and  tl  en  for- 
gotten— especially  when  they  are  si  ggested 
for  capital-short  nations.  It  Is  rem  irkable. 
then,  how  much  official  attention  th  ;  "great 
lakes"  prop>06al  has  received.  Colon:  bla  has 
formed  a  blue-ribbon  presidential  (  ommls- 
slon  and  enlisted  the  help  of  severs  1  Inter- 
national consulting  teams  that  are  investi- 
gating the  advantages  and  problen  s  asso- 
ciated with  the  Choc6  Valley  projec  ;.  (Test 
borings  have  already  been  made  at  the  key 
points  of  the  proposed  waterway  an  1  a  hy- 
draulic model  of  the  system  has  bei  n  built 
In  Bogota.)  Peru  and  Bolivia  ha' e  both 
established  commissions  made  up  of  govern- 
ment representatives,  engineers,  ge  >logl0ta, 
and  military  men.  Brazil  Intends  to  orm  an 
Intermlnlsterial  comml."!sion  under  tie  Min- 
istry of  Planning.  Engineers  from  a  number 
of  International  engineering  flrms  have 
toured  the  Amazon  Basin.  Several  Interna- 
tional and  national  development  al  1   agen- 


cies have  expressed  official  or  unofficial  in- 
terest in  the  project.  And  efforts  are  being 
made  to  assemble  groups  of  private  foreign 
investors. 

THE     BKAINS     BEHIND     THE     JXOOD 

The  idea  for  a  system  of  South  American 
great  lakes  was  born  a  long  way  from  the 
Amazon,  In  a  group  of  buildings  perched  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  In  New 
York's  Westchester  County.  The  buildings 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson  Institute, 
an  uninhibited  policy-research  group  of  a 
kind  now  often  Identified  as  a  "think  tank." 
Hudson  was  founded  by  Herman  Kahn.  an 
amiable,  overweight,  prodigiously  erudite 
mathematician  and  physicist  who  worked  at 
the  Rand  Corp.  In  the  1950's,  and  achieved 
considerable  attention  for  several  of  his 
books,  particularly  On  Thermonuclear  War. 
In  1961.  Kahn  left  Rand  to  form  his  own 
group.  Since  then  Hudson  has  devoted  its 
greatest  efforts  to  military  and  foreign  policy 
matters,  mostly  under  contract  for  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department.  But  Kahn  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  also  been  searching  for  ways  to 
apply  their  diverse  talents  to  the  problems  of 
economic  development. 

Among  other  things,  the  Hudson  group  has 
concluded  that  many  aid  projects  In  under- 
developed countries  are  "counterproductive." 
They  point  out,  for  example,  to  urban-hous- 
ing projects  In  several  countries  that  create 
an  Impression  of  growth  and  activity  for 
visitors  but  that  work.  In  the  long  run,  to 
draw  unskilled  people  from  the  countryside 
and  lead  to  urban  crowding  and  more  misery. 

As  the  institute  sees  it.  when  development 
projects  fall,  or  create  more  problems  than 
they  solve,  the  loss  is  even  greater  than  It 
first  appears.  The  nation  and  its  develop- 
ment professionals  become  disillusioned  and 
conclude  that  nothing  will  work — so  why  try? 
Kahn's  belief  Is  that  the  right  projects  In 
the  right  place  will  work,  and  by  succeeding 
will  stimulate  a  national  will  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  development.  The  goal,  as  one 
Hudson  Institute  member  puts  It,  Is  to  find 
projects  with  "high  visibility  that  will  ener- 
gize the  whole  society." 

In  a  search  for  ihe  right  place  for  the 
right  project.  Kahn  and  his  colleagues  have 
divided  South  America  into  three  economi- 
cally distinguishable  zones.  The  "A"  coun- 
try is  the  booming,  twentieth-century  Indus- 
trialized urban  area;  the  "B"  country  Is  the 
larger  but  more  stagnant  rural -agricultural 
aroa,  which  is  a  blend  of  both  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  twentieth  centuries  (e.g.,  a 
peasant  farmer  with  a  transistor  radio) ;  and 
the  "C"  country  Is  the  largely  unexplolted, 
partly  unexplored,  and  sparsely  populated 
frontier  that  makes  up  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  land  area.  It  is  the  "C"  country,  the  in- 
stitute believes,  that  provides  developers  with 
their  greatest  opportunities.  Projects  In  this 
area  not  only  are  less  likely  to  encounter  op- 
position from  vested  interests,  but  can  be 
made  large  enough  and  dramatic  enough  to 
capture  the  Imagination  of  the  nation. 

Hudson  Is  scarcely  the  first  group  to  look 
for  ways  to  exploit  the  lush  heartlands  of 
South  America.  But  most  past  attempt*  (for 
example,  the  many  efforts  to  establish  plan- 
tations far  up  In  the  vast  Amazon  Basin) 
have  been  defeated.  The  "C"  country  is  a 
vastly  forbidding  place.  Among  many  un- 
inviting characteristics.  It  suffers  from  hav- 
ing too  much  water.  Much  of  It  Is  pelted  with 
some  of  the  world's  heaviest  rainfalls — up  to 
400  Inches  a  year.  Furthermore,  while  other 
continents  are  high  in  the  middle,  which 
allows  the  water  to  run  off  rapidly.  South 
America's  Interior  consists  mostly  of  great 
low-lying  basins — the  remnants  of  an  In- 
land sea  that  eventually  cut  Its  way  out  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  flat  floor  of  the 
basins  floods  frequently  and  Is  laced  with  the 
serpentine  meanderlngs  of  the  large  rivers 
and   their  dozens   of  tributaries. 

Most  of  the  South  American  rivers  are  more 
or  less   navigable  and,  In   fact,   provide   the 


only  access  to  much  of  the  Interior.  And  for 
centuries  Latin  Americans  have  considered 
cotmectlng  various  parts  of  their  great  river 
systems  by  means  of  canals  to  form  a  trans- 
fxjrtatlon  network  that  would  help  integrate 
South  America  Into  a  common  market.  But 
currents  In  places  are  swift  and  treacherouj, 
with  frequent  stretches  of  rapids.  Channels 
shift  constantly  and  are  laden  with  floating 
timber.  All  of  the  rivers  are  bordered  by  huge 
expanses  of  swampy  land,  making  it  hard 
to  get  from  the  river  to  dry  ground.  And, 
worst  of  all,  the  costs  of  clearing  and  Joining 
the  rivers  have  seemed  prohibitively  high. 

CONNBCTTONS    IN    A    MICKOCOSM 

The  first  Hudson  Institute  member  to  get 
a  close  look  at  South  America's  "C"  country 
was  Robert  Panero,  a  second-generation 
Italian-American  engineer.  Panero.  who  is 
thirty-nine,  worked  with  Kahn  at  Rand  on 
the  North  American  Air  Defense  System.  In 
1964  he  Joined  Hudson  as  director  of  eco- 
nomic development  studies  and  was  almost 
Immediately  handed  the  task  of  exploring  the 
"C"  country  In  Colombia  In  search  of  project* 
that  might  stimulate  the  country's  economy. 

Colombia  was  chosen  as  a  pilot  project 
partly  because  It  seemed  a  microcosm  at 
South  America,  partly  because  of  the  exten- 
sive and  potentially  useful  connections  Pa- 
nero has  there.  Panero's  wife  Is  a  Colombian. 
and  through  her  he  has  become  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  country's  close-knit  politi- 
cal hierarchy.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  Colom- 
bian engineer  friend,  Marcello  de  Leva,  with 
whom  he  had  often  discus.sed  the  notion  or 
catalytic  development  projects,  Panero  firs: 
turned  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  o'. 
damming  a  Colombian  river  to  Improve  navi- 
gation and  yield  electric  power.  More  or  less 
arbitrarily,  he  decided  to  start  with  the  Ca- 
quetA,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  nation.  Accom- 
panied by  a  Stanford  Research  Institute  en- 
gineer, William  McGuigan.  and  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  economist, 
Daniel  Fernandez,  Panero  borrowed  a  Colom- 
bian Air  Force  plane  and  crew  to  fly  over  the 
river. 

During  these  flights  the  team  made  a  cru- 
cial observation.  Prom  ordinary  flying  alti- 
tudes, most  South  American  river  basins  look 
like  a  "green  sea" — endless  stretches  of  vege- 
tation that  are  apparently  as  flat  as  a  billiard 
table.  But  when  the  plane  descends  to  tree- 
top  level,  the  apparently  flat  terrain  resolves 
into  a  network  of  rolling,  gentle  ridges,  some 
of  which  rise  several  hundred  feet  or  so  above 
the  surrounding  valleys  It  occurred  to  Pa- 
nero and  the  others  that  the  topography 
offered  an  opportunity  to  build  low  dams 
across  the  valleys  and  thereby  create  very 
large,  long  lakes. 

Large,  relatively  shallow  lakes  are  usually 
anathema  to  planners  of  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects. The  planners  seek  out  stretches  of 
steeply  descending  rivers  and  narrow  gorge* 
where  they  can  construct  the  shortest,  high- 
est dam  possible  and  thereby  gain  maximum 
head  while  flooding  a  minimum  of  real  es- 
tate. But  far  from  being  a  lUbUlty.  a  huge 
lake  would  benefit  the  river-basin  country  by 
submerging  the  swampy  areas  and  permit- 
ting access  to  the  well-drained,  slightly  high- 
er ground.  At  the  same  time,  the  lake  would 
cover  the  serpentine  river  courses  and  sharply 
reduce  the  distance  between  points  In  the 
valley.  And  for  power  generation  the  Im- 
mense rainfalls  In  the  Choc6  would  provide 
enough  water  to  offset  the  lack  of  height. 
Most  Important.  Instead  of  sophisticated  and 
expensive  steel  and  concrete  dams,  the  flat 
river  courses  could  be  easily — and  inexpen- 
sively— blocked  by  simple  low  d-ims  or 
"dikes"  of  stone  or  earth. 

A  few  months  after  returning  from  the 
C.»queti  expedition.  Panero  happened  to  be 
with  Kahn  at  a  meeting  at  Llvermore  Labor- 
atories at  the  University  of  California  The 
subject  was  the  possible  usee  of  nuclear  sx- 
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devices   for    excavation.   Panero   put 


P'°?r  the  Idea  there  that  nuclear  devices 
oue^t  to  be  used  ou  small  projects.  CasUng 
^^ut  for  an  example  to  support  his  case  he 
^Te  or  leL  arbitrarily  pointed  to  the  Choc6 
Sv  on  a  handy  topographic  map  of  Colom- 
hia^id  suggested  that  the  Uvermore  scien- 
tits^ook  there  to  see  whether  ««»1  ,/"" 
Mew  explosions  couldn't  be  used  ^  build  an 
^rn-^-oceau  waterway.  Coming  back  on 
?^rplane,  Kahn  asked  Panero  If  He  had  ever 
!^en  a  look  at  U^e  Choc6  Valley  himself  and 
^e^o  admitted  he  hadn't.  Within  a  few 
w^L  he  was  back  In  Colombia  doing  so. 

A  SyNERGISTIC  SEAWAY 


An  interocean  connection  through  the 
Cboci  Valley  had  been  toyed  with  as  far 
back  as  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
norto  the  valley  is  pierced  by  the  Atrato 
River  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean.  At  the 
wuthern  end  of  the  valley  the  San  Juan 
mver  empties  into  the  Pacific.  Between  the 
headwaters  of  the  two  rivers  is  the  lowest 
Slnental  divide  In  the  Western  Heml- 
SDhere.  Flying  through  the  valley,  a  group 
including  Panero  and  the  Colombian  engi- 
neer de  Leva,  discovered  that  dams  across 
the  lower  stretches  of  the  two  rivers  would 
create  long  lakes  that  would  back  up  toward 
each  other.  The  lakes  would  be  separated 
only  by  a  divide  some  thirty-one  miles  long 
and  230  feet  high  at  its  highest  point.  A  canal 
through  this,  plus  approach  canals  In  the 
lower  ends  of  the  two  rivers,  would  create  a 
280-mUe  passage  from  the  AtlanUc  to   the 

Pacific.  .  „^ 

The  Choc6  would  probably  never  be  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  a  canal  through  Panama. 
Especially  for  traffic  to  and  from  the  U.S. 
west  Coast,  it  might  be  prohibitively  long^ 
But  lU  advantages  would  be  real  enough;  It 
would    be    a    reasonable    shortcut    for    ships 
moving   to  and  from  South  America's  west 
coast;  it  would  open  up  the  Interior  of  Col- 
ombia to  the  sea;  and  It  would  be  relatively 
Inexpensive.    Moreover,    some    400    Inches    of 
rain   fall    annually    in    the   valley,   and    the 
power  that  could   be  generated  on  the  San 
Juan  and  Atrato  lakes  alone  might  be  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  dams.  The  Choc6  region 
now  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  Colombia.  Be- 
Bides  providing  electric  power,  the  new  lakes 
would  open  up  the  vast  quantities  of  high- 
grade,  fast-growing  timber  that  are  known  to 
be  there,  plus  a  variety  of  minerals.  Includ- 
ing gold,"  platinum,  copper,  zinc,  bauxite,  and 
oil   that  are  either  known  or  believed  to  be 
there.  Advocates  of  the  project  feel  sure  that 
the  synergistic  effects  of  power,  minerals,  tim- 
ber   and  transportation  are  enough  to  turn 
parts  of  the  unprospering  valley  Into  major 
new  Industrial  centers. 

Furthermore,  the  benefito  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  Choc6  Valley.  The  neighbor- 
ing Cauca  Valley,  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
east,  is  Colombia's  commercial-Industrial 
heartland.  ThU  valley  has  three  cities— Me- 
delllu.  Manlzales.  and  Call — with  a  total  of 
1,600,000  Inhabitants  and  all  are  doubling 
their  rate  of  electric-energy  consumption 
about  every  seven  years.  The  Choc6  lakes 
could  provide  some  3.600.000  kilowatts  at  the 
relatively  low  installed  price  for  hydroelectric 
projects  of  about  $124  a  kilowatt  (Including 
costs  of  transmission  lines  but  not  including 
costs  of  converUng  the  two  lakes  Into  an 
Interocean  passageway).  Moreover,  a  Choco 
waterwav  would,  In  effect,  bring  each  of  these 
landlocked  cities  within  75  to  100  miles  of 
both  an  Atlantic  and  a  Pacific  port. 

The  plan  Is  not  without  Its  opponento. 
Some  engineers  believe  that  It  does  not  rep- 
resent an  optimum  solution  to  Colombia's 
shortage  of  electricity.  Others  contend  that 
people  will  never  want  to  live  and  work  In 
the  Choc6  Valley's  hot,  humid  climate.  But 
the  San  Juan  lake  portion  of  the  scheme  has 
now  been  given  a  high-priority  position  in 
Colombia's  master  development  plan.  At  a 
projected  coet  of  only  about  $80  mllUon,  the 
San  Juan  hydroelectric  project  would  be 
comparaUvely  easy  to  finance  In  the  inter- 


national money  market.  Once  it  had  proved 
lUelf,  It  should  then  be  possible  to  finance 
the  four-times-coslller  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  Atrato  River  to  the  north.  And  once 
that  was  built,  the  mere  existence  of  the 
two  huge  lakes  would  make  the  case  for  the 
canals  creating  an  Interocean  waterway  al- 
most Irresistible. 

Some  prominent  Colombian  statesmen 
seem  to  agree  with  the  Hudson  Institute's 
conviction  that  large,  highly  visible  projects 
such  as  the  Choc6  could  do  much  to  gal- 
vanize the  productive  energies  of  the  Colom- 
bian people.  Colombia's  President,  Dr.  Carios 
Lleras  Restrepo,  a  hardheaded  econontUst,  has 
appointed  his  cousin.  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Ca- 
margo.  himself  a  former  President,  to  head 
a  special  presidential  commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  feasibilities  of  the  project.  Says 
Lleras  Camargo,  "For  the  last  ten  years,  we've 
had  no  good  news  In  Colombia.  This  will  be 
the  first," 

SLICING  A    FEW    RIVEE8 

After  his  flight  over  the  Choc6,  Panero  be- 
gan to  look  elsewhere  In  South  America  for 
additional     applications     of     the     low-dam, 
long-lake  technology.  He  soon  found  poten- 
tial sites  in  a  half-dozen  places  (he  believes 
thai  many  others  are  stUl  to  be  uncovered! 
and  this  led  him  to  devise  the  bold  scheme 
to  connect  the  major  river  systems  of  South 
America.  In  the  north,  one  lake  could  flood 
a  low  divide  between  the  Orinoco  and  Negro 
rivers  in  the  Plmlchln  area  along  the  Colom- 
bia-Venezuela border.  Since  the  Negro  Is  one 
of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  this 
would    have    the    effect    of    connecting    the 
Orinoco  Into  the  vast  Amazon  system.  Simi- 
larly  in  the  south,  the  Guapor6  River  could 
be  connected  by  a  370-mlle-long  lake  or  series 
of  lakes  to  the  large  Paraguay  River  system, 
which    discharges     Into   the    Atlantic    past 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  When   these 
two   lakes   plus   others   shown   on   the   map 
on  page  148  are  built,  the  entire  heart  of  the 
continent  would  be  opened  to  shipping. 

For  a  long  time.  Panero  resisted  the  idea 
of  tampering  with  the  mighty  Amazon 
River  Itself.  But  then  geologist  James  Ger- 
aghty  who  had  been  working  as  a  consultant 
on  the  project,  began  to  argue  that  If  they 
were  really  serious,  they  should  also  tackle 
the  world's  biggest  river.  Gradually,  the 
temptations  of  true  grandiosity  seem  to  have 
prevailed;  in  any  case.  Panero  Is  now  in- 
tensely interested  In  a  dam  that  would  cre- 
ate immense  power  sources,  make  it  possible 
to  get  at  the  mineral  resources  in  the  Amazon 
Basin,  create  an  Inland  fishing  Industry,  and 
further  improve  Inland  transportation. 

The  estimated  totol  cost  of  the  Amazon 
project— some  $2  billion  to  $3  billion.  Includ- 
ing   parUal    exploitation    of    the    electrical 
potential— would    be    roughly    equal    to    the 
cost  of  Egypt's  Aswan  Dam,  but  the  project 
could  be  carried  out  In  phases  after  an  Initial 
expense  of  some  8200  million.  There  would 
also   be    some    large    social    costs,    Brazilians 
will  have  to  give  thought  to  the  possibility 
that  they  will  be  altering  weather  and  ecol- 
ogy   as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  two  river 
towns   Obldos  and  Santarfem,  and  some  100- 
000  people  probably  would  have  to  be  moved 
to  higher  ground.  Brazil's  mllUon-doUar  Jute 
industry  would  also  go  by  the  board  (though 
It  has  been  coming  under  severe  attack  from 
Japanese    synthetic    Imports    an>-way).    And 
any  attempt  to  market  all  the  timber  before 
It  was  inundated  would  probably  wTCck  the 
world  timber  market.  Moreover,  the  Amazon 
power    would    actually    be    produced    nearly 
1600  miles  from  Brazil's  major  population 
centers.   Until   the   scheme   Is   studied   fur- 
ther  even  Panero  stops  short  of  saying  that 
damming  up  the  Amazon  would  be  a  good 
thing.  But  he  says,  wistfully.  "It  would  cer- 
tainly change  things." 

THE  vrrw  nioM  the  moon 
Panero  Is  now  stepping  a  long  way  out  of 
his  role  of  a  thlnk-factory  engineer  by  active- 
ly promoting  his  scheme.  One  of  his  alms  la 


to  try  to  accelerate  the  projects,  and  this 
means  piquing  the  iiiterest  of  both  m'^rna- 
Uonal  lending  agencies  and  private  Investors. 
Mostly  by  dint  of  sheer  energy  and  enthual- 
asm  he  has  assembled  an  impressive  gallery 
of  supporters,  including  Frank  Davidson,  the 
American  lawver  who  is  also  helping  to  put 
together  a  consortium  of  the  French  and 
British  goveriunen-^  and  several  banks  and 
companies  to  build  the  »700-mUlion  channel 
tunnel  between  France  and  Britain  David- 
son Is  already  acting  a^  a  confuiiaai  to 
Hudson  on  a  similar  scheme  for  fijianclng  the 
Choc6  and  other  "great  lakes"  projects. 

The  French  Government  Is  also  demon- 
strating a  strong  Interest  in  the  plan.  Panero 
has  been  to  France  to  brief  officials  The  gov- 
ernment-controUed  Laboratolre  Central  d' 
Hydraulique  has  been  doing  some  engineer- 
ing work  on  the  Choc6  project  for  Colombia. 
And  several  French  banks,  includlig  the 
government-owned  Banque  Natlonale  de 
Paris  have  Informally  expressed  interest  In 
financing  parts  of  the  project.  President  de 
Gaulle  apparently  sees  French  participation 
as  a  stepplngstone  to  greater  French  influ- 
ence In  South  America. 

There  Is  at  least  no  doubt  that  everyone 
Involved  is  thinking  big.  Panero  Is  motivated 
to  some  extent  by  a  view  of  himself  as  an- 
other Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  Frenchman 
who  conceived  both  the  Suez  and  the 
PaJiama  canals.  "You  know,"  says  he.  "the 
only  man-made  thing  on  earth  that  will  be 
visible  from  the  moon  will  be  those  lakes. 
Except,"  he  adds,  "the  Great  Wall  of  Chin*." 


CORRECTING      THE      RECORD      ON 
PUBLIC    WORKS    DISTORTED    BY 
PRESIDENTS   POLITICAL   SPEECH 
AT  BAL  HARBOUR,  FLA. 
Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 12    in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla..  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  spoke  to  the 
convention  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Durmg  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  President  sought 
to  give  the  Democrat  Party  credit  for 
the   good  legislation   and  to  blame  the 
Republican  Party  for  legislation  which 
has  not  been  enact.ed.  As  Is  too  frequent- 
ly   the    case,    the    President    sought   to 
claim  credit  where  no  credit  is  due.  and 
sought  to  place  blame  where  there  is  no 
cause  for  blame.  A  few  examples  will 
serve  to  iUustrate  how  misleading   the 
President's  speech  was. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  said: 
For  the  first  time,  we  recommended  and 
passed  the  bills  through  Congress  to  g<.^f  us 
the  weapons   to  make  an   aU-out  attack  on 
the  filth  that  fouls   our  water  and  air. 

The  first  comprehensive  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  was  enacted  in  1956. 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
This  act  was  amended  in  1961  and  again 
in  1963  and  in  1965.  In  1966,  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  was  en- 
acted This  bill  was  a  bipartisan  measure 
stronglv  supported  by  the  RepubUcans, 
and  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  v^ithout 
a" dissenting  vote. 

The  President  referred  to  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  by  implication, 
at  least,  claimed  credit  for  it  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  first  highway  safety  measure  pro^ia- 
ine  that  all  State  highway  departments 
should  have  a  highway  safety  program. 
was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  highwaj- 
legislation  in  1965.  The  highway  safety 
provision  was  the  result  of  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  late  respected  John 
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Baldwin,  Republican,  of  Californ  a.  The 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  iothing 
more  than  a  more  detailed  treatitient  of 
the  so-called  Baldwiii  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  'the  Baldwin 
amendment  with  money." 

VVliile  the  President  w£is  busy  claiming 
credit  for  the  Democrat  Party  fol*  legis- 
lation which  was  bipartisan  in  iiatare. 
he  failed  to  give  credit  to  the  Republican 
Party  for  making  substantial  ir^prove- 
mento  in  legislation  and  then  sup^rting 
the  improved  version. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966.  The  Republicalis  sup- 
ported the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966, 
but  strongly  opposed  one  sectlonTof  the 
act  which  would  have  authorized  Federal 
grants  to  farmers  to  replace  livestock 
or  crops  destroyed  as  a  result  of  4  major 
disaster.  This  opposition  was 
the  fact  that  it  would  create  a  ne^ 
program  of  unknown  cost,  that  lit  was 
discriminatory,  that  it  was  unnefiessary 
because  of  substantial  assistance 
available,  and  that  it  was  premat 
cause  the  Public  Works  Committee  was 
then  considering  recommendaticlns  for 
Federal  flood  Insurance.  ] 

The  Congress  agreed  with  the  Republi- 
can position,  and  enacted  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  without  that  jimwise 
provision.  ' 

The  Disaster  Rehef  Act  was  parsed  by 
the  House  without  opposition  by  a  voice 
vote  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  was  parsed  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  317  to  3,  and 
the  three  Members  on  record  asi  voting 
agauist  the  bill  are  Democrats. 


well  for  the  future.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Congressman  Staggers  on  his  fine 
performance. 


?d  on 
grant 


Iready 
ire  be- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  HARI.EY 
O.  STAGGERS,  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe,  and 
particularly  its  able  and  conscientious 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Harij:y  O. 
Staggers,  on  an  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment  during  the  session  of 
Congress  that  Is  now  closing. 

This  committee  first  managed  lo  cope 
with  the  furor  created  by  the  fllspute 
between  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  then  went  on  to  put  on  the 
statute  books  an  impre-ssive  list  of  enact- 
ments affecting  the  dally  lives  of  people. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  legis- 
lation bringing  health  facilities  Into  local 
communities,  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Products 
Safety  Act.  public  broadcasting,  and 
other  measures  which  will  make  life 
better,  safer,  and  healthier  for  tltiUlons 
of  Americans.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  that  the  ex- 
traordinary achievement  of  thl»  com- 
mittee Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  tact, 
the  keen  Judgment,  and  the  Inflnflte  pa- 
tience of  its  distinguished  chilrman, 
Harlfy  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia.  Most 
of  the  measures  orlglnatintj  in  hte  com- 
mittee were  supported  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  This  result  represents  leader- 
ship of  the  highest  quality,  and  promlsea 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to 
present  another  view  of  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  present  for  printing  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
British  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  John  Bagot  Glubb, 
K.CB..  to  the  Middle  East  Institute  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

The  address  follows : 
Address    Delivered   bt    Lt.    Gen.   Sir   John 

Bagot  Olubb.  K.C.B.,  to  the  Middlk  East 

Institute,  Octobek  26,   1967.  aEoacETowN 

Univehstty,  Washincton.  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
don't  know  If  you  know  the  story  of  the  two 
old  ladles  who  came  out  of  their  houses  Into 
their  back  yards  one  morning  and  they  saw 
each  other  over  the  fence.  One  said  to  the 
other,  "Oood  morning,  Mrs.  Jones.  How  are 
you  this  morning?  You  are  looking  rather 
worried;  nothing  wrong.  I  hope."  So  the  other 
one  said.  "Well,  yes,  I  am.  I  am  real  worried, 
Mrs.  Smith.  I  sent  my  husband  out  yesterday 
afternoon  to  buy  a  cabbage  for  our  dinner 
today,  and  he  hasn't  come  back.  He  has  been 
out  all  night."  So  the  first  one  said.  "Oh.  I 
shouldn't  worry  about  that.  dear.  If  he 
doesn't  come  back,  you  can  always  open  a 
can  of  peas." 

You  see  the  point  Is  that  these  two  ladles 
were  both  confronted  with  the  same  situation 
but  their  reactions  were  different  regarding 
the  important  element  In  this  situation. 
What  I  want  to  try  and  do  this  evening  la  to 
present  to  you  a  point  of  view  regarding 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East,  which  is  not 
Identical.  I  think,  with  the  one  which  Is 
usually  represented  In  the  press. 

History  as  we  know  It  began  5,000  or  so 
years  ago.  And  In  the  Intervening  period, 
quite  a  lot  of  nations  have  succeeded  one 
another  as  the  dominant  power  of  their  time. 
You  can  start  way  back  with  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Ancient 
Persians,  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Greeks. 
the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Ottomans,  and 
even  the  BrltLsh. 

Well,  that  pretty  well  covers  the  so-called 
empires  of  the  past  except  the  Spaniards 
who  did  It  over  here;  but  otherwise,  there  la 
a  curious,  single  factor  which  all  these  em- 
pires In  history  for  5.000  years  have  shared, 
and  that  Is  every  single  one  of  those  held 
Egypt.  Now  this  seems  rather  striking  when 
you  think  of  it — they  were  In  all  sorts  of 
different  parts  of  the  world — but  every  one 
of  them  made  a  bee-line  for  Egypt  as  soon 
as  they  could.  And  I  think  If  we  analyze  this, 
we  can  And  very  good  reasons  for  their 
choice.  The  first  Is.  of  course.  If  you  visualize 
a  map  of  the  old  world  that  Egypt  and  the 
Middle  East  are  the  only  passageway  con- 
necting Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Indian  Ocean.  India,  the  Par  East,  In- 
donesia, and  nowadays,  Australia. 

Secondly,  if  again  you  visualize  the  old 
world,  omitting  China  perhaps,  which  al- 
ways led  Its  own  life,  the  Middle  East  Is  ex- 
actly the  center  of  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  Is  also  the  only  land  con- 
nection between  these  three  continents.  And. 
as  a  result,  any  great  power  at  any  period  of 
history  which  held  Egypt  was  able  itself 
either  to  move  Into  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa, 
or  conversely  and  perhaps  at  times  even 
more  Important,  by,  so-to-speak,  establish- 
ing a  roadblock  at  this  crossroads  they  could 
prevent  anybody  else  from  going  to  any 
other  place. 

Now  It  takes  a  bit  too  long  this  evening 
to  start  5,000  years  ago,  so  I  am  going  to 
start  In  the  7th  Century  after  Christ  At  that 


time  the  world  was  divided  Into  two  halve*, 
much  as  It  Is  today — an  eastern  and  a  weav 
em  power  bloc  The  western  bloc  was  Ui« 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  eastern  bloc  ww 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  border  between 
the  two  was  almost  exactly  along  the  fron- 
tier between  Syria  and  Iraq  today  And  you 
will  remember,  that  immediately  south'  of 
that  frontier  lies  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia. 
T'hls  p>enlnsula  In  the  7th  Century — ifi 
mostly  desert — -was  Inhabited  by  a  number 
of  nomadic  tribes  who  were  looked  down 
upon  with  some  contempt  by  the  Inhabitant* 
of  these  old  and  cultured  empires. 

There  Is  only  one  other  point  worth  not- 
ing here  and  that  Is  that  the  Roman  Em- 
pire included  all  the  frontiers,  all  the  shoree 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  so,  many  countrlee 
which  we  consider  oriental — such  as  Turkey 
today,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  what  we  call 
T\iiilsla.  Algeria.  Moroc<:o — were  until  the  7th 
Century,  you  might  say,  part  of  Europt 
Tlielr  official  languages  were  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  the  Inhabitants  were  Chrtstlan*. 

Mohammed  was  born  In  570  A.D  down  in 
this  desert  peninsula.  He  began  to  preach 
In  614  and  he  died  In  632.  Two  years  after 
his  death,  these  despised  and  backward  no- 
mads suddenly  broke  out  of  their  desert 
Ijenlnsula:  towards  the  east  they  completely 
eliminated  the  Persian  Empire,  crossed  what 
we  now  call  Afghanistan,  and  over  Into  the 
plains  of  northern  India.  Another  lot  went 
ftorther  to  the  left  or  north,  up  Into  what 
Is  now  Soviet  territory,  north  of  Tibet  until 
they  came  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 

Anybody  with  any  sense,  of  course,  when 
the  world  Is  divided  into  two  power  blocs. 
If  he  wants  to  attack  one  f>ower  bloc,  makes 
frlende  with  the  other.  But  the  Arabs  didn't 
do  this;  they  attacked  both  the  power  blocs 
at  once.  While  half  of  them  were  going  east 
In  this  direction,  the  other  half  were  going 
west.  They  quickly  overran  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  across  North  Africa  to  Morocco, 
over  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  up  through 
Sp>aln,  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  up  through 
FYance,  and.  I  am  glad  to  say.  they  eventually 
stopped  250  miles  from  the  coast  of  England. 
Within  the  life- time  of  one  nian.  these  f>eople 
who  had  no  education,  no  technology,  no 
particular  government,  no  form  of  organiza- 
tion, you  might  almost  say,  defeated  both 
the  world  power  blocs  and  established  an 
empire  which  extended  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  borders  of  China. 

Now  the  curious  part  about  thl«  fantastic 
conquest  is  the  small  number  of  men  who 
carried  It  out.  Nearly  all  of  these  countries 
were  conquered  by  armies  of  12-15.000  men. 
And  the  result  was  that  when  this  Immense 
empire  had  been  conquered,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  Arabs  constituted  around 
1%  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  territory  which 
they  had  conquered.  The  remainder  was 
populated  by  all  sorts  of  different  races- 
South  of  Prance  was  In  there  first,  Spain, 
people  from  North  Germany  such  as  the 
Goths  and  the  Vandals.  Berbers  In  North 
Africa,  Egyptians,  Syrians.  Greeks.  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Tiirlcs.  Indians — 14  or  15 
utterly  different  ethnic  races  were  all  in- 
volved In  this  empire. 

I  think  this  Is  of  tremendous  significance 
today.  We  are  sometimes  told  by  propaganda 
that  anybody  from  Morocco  to  Persia  Is  now 
an  Arab.  and.  of  course,  anybody  can  call 
htm.vlf  anthing  he  likes  If  he  wants  to.  But 
we  are  apt  to  con^-Uide  from  this  that  this 
Is  a  homogeneoiis  ethnic  group,  extending 
from  Morocco  to  Persia.  This  Is  completely 
Illusory.  In  fact,  they  are  all  entirely  differ- 
ent nations,  very  often  with  quite  contra- 
dictory qualltlee.  Fortunately  we  still  have 
In  [the]  original  a  report  written  by  the  Arab 
Governor  of  Turkestan  which  Is  now  In 
Soviet  Russia,  to  the  Caliph  In  Damascus.  75 
years  after  the  Arabs  broke  out  of  .\rablft. 
And  In  his  letter,  he  says,  there  have  been 
so  many  conversions  to  Islam  during  the  paBt 
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vear  that  If  things  go  ou  this  way,  very  soon 
I^rybody  in  this  country  wUl  be  an  "Arab". 
'  -n^  U  a  very  natural,  you  see.  mlxup^ 
rh«  Idea  of  Arab  was  associated  with  the 
Moslem  religion,  and  eafiUy  enough,  anybody 
w^  became  a  Moelem  (In  fact,  many  of 
Them  did  It  for  thU  reason— the  Arabs  en- 
S  so  much  prestige  after  their  con- 
miests)  that  anybody,  whatever  his  origin— 
Sugh  he  might  be  from  North  Ger- 
maj^v--when  he  adopted  the  Moslem  rell- 
^on.  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  the  con- 

''"in  fact  It  always  seems  to  me  that  Latin 
America  Is  probably  the  nearest  paraUel. 
There  everybody  speaks  Spanish  and  they 
are  all  Roman  Catholics.  But  they  are  not 
fioanlards  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arab 
countries  of  today,  they  acquired  their 
language  and  their  religion  from  a  military 
conquest  many  centuries  ago. 

In  the  8th.  9th  and  10th  centuries,  the 
relative  positions  of  this  Arab  EmpU-e  and 
of  Europe  were  Just  about  the  opposite  of 
what  thev  are  today.  Everything  that  we 
connect  with  ourselves  belonged  to  them. 
Everything  we  attribute  to  them  belonged  to 
us  For  example,  such  thUigs  as  Industry, 
banking,  science,  education,  shipping,  com- 
merce n:ual  command  of  the  sea,  all  these 
things  were  a  monopoly  of  the  Arab  Em- 
pire If  you  lived  in  Etirope,  when  you  wanted 
a  manufactured  article  you  had  to  Import 
It  from  some  Arab  country.  So  complete 
was  their  naval  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea,  that  a  contemporary 
writer  said,  no  Christian  can  any  longer  so 
much  as  float  a  wooden  plank  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

This  complete  domination  of  the  world  as 
It  then  was  lasted  for  250  years.  In  between 
brackets  that's  exactly  the  same  time  the 
British  Empire  lasted.  After  250  years  It 
broke  up  Into  separate  segments,  but  even 
80  Spain,  Morocco,  to  Turkestan  and  North- 
ern India  were  still  all  Moslem  states.  After 
the  loss  of  their  political  domination,  they 
remained  the  Intellectual  leaders  for  an- 
other 250  years.  And  I  think  they  may  well 
be  called  the  pioneers  of  modern  science,  be- 
cause they  Introduced  to  us  our  method  of 
writing  numbers,  which  we  still.  Incidentally 
call  Arabic  numerals,  namely  having  units, 
tens  hundreds  and  thousands,  next  door  to 
one  another.  The  Romans,  you  will  remem- 
ber, used  to  write  a  thing  like  MM.  cc. 
LXXX  VV\',  ni.  How  anybody  added  or 
subtracted  that,  much  less  divided  or  mul- 
tiplied, I  have  never  found  out. 

Anyhow  by  Introducing  this  method  of 
numerical  notation,  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  mathematics.  Although  I  lived  with 
them  for  36  years.  I  always  had  a  sneaking 
resentment  against  the  Arabs  becuse  they 
went  on  from  that  to  Invent  logarithms, 
algebra  and  trigonometry. 

For  many  centuries  they  were  the  leaders 
of  the  world  in  medicine,  ophthalmology, 
chemistry,  zoology  and  all  the  minor  sci- 
ences. Among  other  things,  they  Introduced 
to  Europe  rhyming  poetry.  Again  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  you  may  remember,  used 
to  scan  their  lines  but  the  final  syllable 
didn't  rhyme.  As  the  result  of  Arab  Influence, 
our  poetry  has  sounded  quite  nice  since 
then— until  quite  recently. 

They  also  introduced  to  Europe  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  to  be  Perfectly  can- 
did, thev  didn't  Invent  this,  the  Chinese  did, 
but  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Moslem  Empire 
extended  from  China  to  Spain,  they  brought 
the  manufacture  of  paper  to  Europe  They 
actually  accurately  measured  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  600  years  before  Europe 
got  around  to  admitting  the  darned  thing 

wasn't  flat.  ^      .   .,  ,    „„ 

Now  tte  Interesting  thing  about  this  pe- 
riod Is  what  happened  to  Europe  while  all 
this  was  going  on.  The  Roman  community 
was  very  similar  to  our  own.  It  was  a  com- 
mercial   and    a   capitalist   society.   The   big 


men  were  business  men  and  bankers.  The 
cities  dominated  the  country-side,  and  they 
maintained  active  overseas  commerce  with 
India  and  Chma  and  were,  of  course,  enabled 
to  do  this  because  the  Romans  held  Egypt 
and  had  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea  as  well  as 
on  the  Mediterranean.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Arabs  interposed  this  long  line  of  country 
from  Morocco  over  to  China,  along  the  south 
of  Europe,  Europe  found  Itself  suddenly  cut 
off  from  all  overseas  commerce.  Of  course, 
America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
not  been  discovered,  and  within  a  few  years 
this  prosperous  financial  society  withered 
away.  For  around  five  centuries  Europe  be- 
came an  agricultural  community.  There  was 
no  money,  all  they  did  was  they  grew  their 
own  food  and  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep 
they  manufactured  their  own  clothing. 

Where  there  Is  no  money,  land  becomes  the 
standard  of  wealth  Instead  of  cash.  When 
the  bankers  disappeared,  the  barons  became 
the  leaders,  and,  I  think  It  Is  a  sobering 
thought  to  remember  that  until  the  begin- 
ning of  this  very  century  In  which  we  are 
living— until  after  I  was  actually  born— In 
western  Europe,  land  owners  were  consid- 
ered socially  superior  to  businessmen;  that 
Is.  that  this  500-year  Moslem  blockade  of  Eu- 
rope distorted  the  social  development  of 
Europe  for  something  like  12  centuries. 

I  can't  help  feeling — at  least  this  Is  what 
happened  to  me— that  knowledge  of  this  pe- 
riod changed  the  whole  of  my  outlook  on  life. 
When  I  was  at  school,  I  suffered  a  certain 
amount  about  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
but  after  that,  we  went  on  to  William  the 
Conquerer  and  the  conquest  of  England,  and 
I  must  admit  when  I  was  a  school  boy  I 
didn't  even  notice  that  800  years  had  been 
missed  out.  But  when  you  discover  those  800 
years,  especially  If  you  live  In  the  Middle  East 
where  the  remains  of  them  are  visible  every 
day.  you  suddenly  get  a  new  outlook  on  lils- 
torv. 

Of  the  5.000  years  of  history  we  can  trace, 
for  4,500  years  Syria  and  Egypt  were  In  the 
leadership  of  human  progress.  It  Is  only  in 
the  last  500  years  that  we  In  the  west  have 
not  only  caught  up  but  now  out-distance 
them.  And  I  must  say  It  sort  of  made  a  phi- 
losophical change  In  my  thought.  Of  course, 
like  everybody  else,  I  had  always  assumed 
that  the  western  races  were  so  superior  to 
the  other  poor  chaps  who  happened  to  be 
around  In  this  world  that  they  weren't  In 
anything  like  the  same  category.  And  to  find 
out  that  both  the  Romans  and  the  Arabs 
during  the  centuries  of  their  predominance 
had  been  Just  as  brilliant.  Just  as  powerful, 
Just  as  far  ahead  of  everybody  else,  as  the 
western  European  and  North  American  peo- 
ples are  now.  Just  as  absolutely  convinced  of 
their  natural  superiority— which,  of  course, 
they  assumed  would  last  till  the  day  of  re- 
surrection—made me  think  again  about  our 
own  vast  superiority  over  everybody  else. 

Now  some  people  say  to  me  "Now  this 
can't  be  true  because  I  have  never  heard 
about  It  before."  I  think  this  Is  the  most 
masterly  piece  of  censorship  that  Is  record- 
ed m  history.  And  the  only  explanation  you 
can  get  Is  that  for  that  500  years  Europe 
had  been  blockaded,  her  prosperity  had 
withered  awav.  and  she  had  lived  In  con- 
tinual fear  of  invasion  or  attack  from  North 
Africa  or  from   the  Middle  East. 

After  the  conquests  I  have  already  out- 
lined the  Arabs  went  on  to  occupy  the 
Balearic  Islandf.  Corsica,  SardUila,  Sicily, 
southern  Italy,  Crete.  They  landed  In  Rome 
and  burned  St  Peter's.  They  landed  fre- 
quently in  northern  Italy  and  they  had 
complete  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 
And  It  does  appear  as  If  when  Europe  even- 
tually overtook  and  passed  them,  and  the 
Renaissance  got  In  full  swing,  they  tacitly 
agreed  that  the  least  said  about  the  previous 
period,  the  better. 
This  Arab  culture  which  lead  the  world 


for  so  many  centuries  concluded,  perhaps. 
We  may  say.  In  1055. 1  have  Just  chosen  this 
as  a  suitable  date.  It  happens  to  be  the 
date  in  which  the  Seljiik  Turks  captured 
Baghdad.  Prom  then  onwards,  a  who.e 
stream  of  disasters  ensued  The  Seljuks  were 
not  too  bad  in  the  end.  but  then  came  the 
Mongols,  and  you  have  all  heard  of  Genghis 
Khan  Hulagu.  Tamerlane,  and  people  of 
that  kind.  Their  policy  was.  whenever  they 
came  to  a  city,  not  only  to  destroy  it.  burn 
it  and  plow  It  up.  but  to  collect  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ctly  regardless  of  age  or 
sex  and  murder  them  on  a  plane  outside. 

The  Mongols  were  followed  by  the  Mame- 
lukes who  were  also  Turks  and  then  by  the 
Ottomans.  But  an  Interesting  factor  of  this 
Is  that  these  Central  Asian  barbarians  did 
not  get  to  Egypt  or  across  North  Africa,  aiid 
this  highly  cultured  Arab  civilization  re- 
mained unadulterated,  one  might  almost  say. 
in  Spam  and  Sicily  and  the  fringes  of  South- 
em  Europe.  And  as  they  weakened.  It  was 
from  them  that  Europe  once  again  learr.ed 
civilization,  ciUture  and  the  high  standard 
of  living.  ,      . 

But  even  though  the  Europeans  acqu.red 
a  certain  amount  of  clvUlzatlon  from  these 
outposts  Europe  was  still  blockaded.  It  was 
only  Just  before  1500  that  the  turning  point 

came.  j 

In  1492  Columbus  discovered  America  and 
five  years  later.  In  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed 
around    the   Cape   of   Crood   Hope.   All   of   a 
sudden,  within  five  years.  Europe  which  had 
been    blockaded    for    600    years    found    the 
oceans  of  the  world  open  to  her  Not  only  so, 
but   the  European.-^   quickly   nipped   around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  obtained  naval 
command    of    the    Indian    Ocean-first    the 
Portuguese,  then  the  Dutch  and  afterwards 
the  EnglUh   And  from  the  Indian  Ocean  they 
sailed  back  up  the  Red  Sea   and  whereas  the 
holders  of  Egypt  had  always  enjoyed  ah  .he 
free  commerce  with  the  East.  Egypt  and  the 
MusUm  countries  now  found  themselves  la 
turn  blockaded  by  Europeans  so  that  they 
couldn't  trade,  and  this  put  the  whole  Fltua- 
tlon  into  reverse.  The  Dark  Ages  of  Europe 
came  to  an  end.  and  the  Dark  Ages  of  the 
Middle  East  becan. 

So  if  we  take  this  year  1500— it's  an  easy 
one  to  remember— three  years  after  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  discovered— we  may  take 
that  as  the  turning  point.  On  top  of  that.  In 
1517  Svrla  and  Egypt  were  conquered  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  I  think  it's  worth  not.c- 
ing  that  the  long  period  of  the  Dark  Age?  of 
Europe  during  which  the  Arabs  were  enjoy- 
ing their  brilliant  period,  and  the  reverse— 
the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages  (the 
Dark  Ages  of  the  Middle  Eaet^  during 
which  Europe  enjoved  predominance — were 
switched  across  merely  by  the  blocking  and 
the  opening  of  a  trade  route 

From  1500  to  nearlv  1800,  three  hundred 
vears  the  oceans  of  the  world  were  covered 
With  ships.  Europe  was  forging  far  ahead, 
and  the  Muslim  countries  were  blockaded  on 
the  Mediterranean  side  and  in  the  Red  Sea. 
From  being,  since  the  beginning  of  hUtoty. 
the  center  of  human  progress.  Egypt.  Syria 
and  the  neighboring  countries  became  com- 
plete backwaters. 

The  first  man  who  seems  to  have  looked 
at  the  map  and  realized  how  important  this 
area  was  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  You  may 
remember  In  1798  France  was  at  war  with 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe  Napoleon  was 
just  commencing  his  career,  but  Instead  of 
driving  back  the  enemies  of  France  he  took 
a  chance  on  It;  he  put  his  army  onto  ehljjs. 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  occupied 
Egvpt.  And  his  plan  was  to  establish  a  French 
base  m  Egvpt,  to  hold  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,' and  to  build  a  French  feet  on 
the  Red  Sea,  And  he  reckoned  that  a 
French  fleet  In  the  Red  £^a.  based  on  Egypt 
would  be  able  to  snatch  naval  command  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  English,  whose 
fleet  was  maintained  by  the  far  more  distant 
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route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tm  made 
a  slight  miscalculation  because  while  lie  was 
occupying  Egypt  he  left  his  fleet  mo«ired  In 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Lord  plelson 
came  In  and  destroyed  It.  And  this  spoiled  the 
whole  plan.  Napoleon  was  cut  oq  from 
France,  the  campaign  was  abandoned, mnd  he 
had  to  go  back  home.  But  in  the  la^  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  In  St.  Heleba  and 
when  he  was  dictating  his  memoirs, ;  one  of 
the  things  be  emphasized  was  that  hii  career 
had  been  changed  by  hie  failure  to  hold 
the  Middle  East.  And  on  a  different  occasion, 
to  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  he  said.  "The  great  thing  to  femem- 
ber  is  that  Egypt  Is  the  most  Imbortant 
country  In  the  world."  [ 

The  Napoleonic  debacle  resulted  In  a  pe- 
riod of  confusion  In  Egypt.  The  Ottomans 
had  lost  their  grip,  so  they  sent  a  force  of 
Albanians,  commanded  by  one  MoUammed 
All.  to  tidy  up  Egj-pt  for  them.  Moaammed 
All  and  the  Albanians  tidied  the  fiace  up 
aU  right,  but  they  didn't  do  it  for  tlie  Otto- 
mans. Mohammed  All  kept  It  for  himself,  and 
as  you  know,  his  descendents  rulei  Egypt 
untU  1952. 

This  Is  extremely  relevant  to  the  (present 
situation,  because  Mohammed  All.  although 
a  Muslim,  was  a  European,  born  on  the 
border  of  Macedonia  and  Albania.  And  he 
was  the  first  ruler  of  the  Middle  Etst  who 
Introduced  Europvean  officers  and  European 
technicians.  His  army  was  trained  by  French 
officers,  and  he  also  brought  in  doctols,  engi- 
neers, and  other  similar  experts.  Tills  gave 
Egypt  a  hundred  years'  lead  on  tl^e  other 
Arab  countries  which  were  still  occupied  by 
the  Ottomans.  People  often  say  to  >ne,  "Of 
course,  Egyptians  are  the  traditional  leaders 
of  the  Arabs."  But  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
an  Illusion.  During  the  great  days  of  the 
Arabs,  their  first  capital  was  at  Medina,  in 
the  Peninsula;  the  next  one  was  in  Darnascus. 
and  the  third  one  was  in  Baghdad. 

Mohammed  All's  grandson.  Khedlv*  Ismail, 
was  an  even  more  enthusiastic  weaternlzer 
than  Mohammed  All  himself.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  made  Egypt  a  part  of  Europe. 
Egypt  was  covered  with  railways,  telegraphs, 
harbors,  even  a  French  opera  house  in  Cairo. 
The  unfortunate  part  was  that  you  couldn't 
in  those  days  travel  first  and  pay  afterwards. 
He  did  It  all  on  credit,  and  that  wasn't  so 
fashionable  then  as  it  is  now,  and  afljer  a  bit, 
the  creditors  began  asking  for  som«  money 
or  at  least  some  Interest,  and  wflien  he 
couldn't  pay  Khedive  Ismail  went  bankrupt. 

To  begin  with,  Britain  and  Prance  estab- 
lished a  financial  commission  and  afterwards 
the  French  fell  out  and  Britain  took  over 
alone.  But  before  this  happened,  Ismail  had 
maxle  one  of  the  big  reversals  of  hlatory.  In 
1869  he  opened  the  Suez  Canal.  AM  I  said 
before,  from  1500  onw;uds,  Egypt  ha4  been  a 
backwater.  It  Is  true,  it  was  Incmaslngly 
used  for  passenger  traffic — they  got  off  at 
Alexandria  and  rode  across  the  Suee  where 
they  got  onto  another  ship.  The  Eaet  India 
Company  used  to  use  it  for  urgent  dllpatchea 
or  valuable  stores  or  something  of  this  kind, 
but  the  main  route  of  commerce  wis  round 
the  Cape.  Prom  1869  onwards,  eterybody 
could  see  what  only  Napoleon  had  »een  be- 
fore, that  Egypt  was  once  again  the  ipost  Im- 
portant country  In  the  world. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  period,  until 
World  War  I.  Britain  was  the  country  with 
the  biggest  stake  In  this  passageway  through 
the  Middle  East,  because  she  was  th^  biggest 
maritime,  commercial  power.  Ever^XKiy  in 
Western  Europe  was  Involved  in  it,  ttut  Brit- 
ain more  than  the  others.  We  mustn't  forget, 
of  cotirse,  that  some  of  the  most  active  mari- 
time peoples  in  Western  Europe  are  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  the 
Swedes — and  all  these  West  European  peo- 
ples were  deeply  concerned  in  the  Suez 
Csinal. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Britain  thiteughotit 
the  nineteenth  century  was  to  pro^  up  the 


Ottoman  Empire  in  order  to  keep  another 
great  power  from  getting  astride  of  the  trade 
route.  She  was  assisted  on  all  sorts  of  differ- 
ent occasions  by  the  other  powers  of  West- 
ern Europe.  In  the  Crimean  Wur,  for  ex- 
ample, Italy  and  France  Joined.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were,  I  think, 
eleven  different  wars  between  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Russia  trying  to  get 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  passageway.  In  most  or  all  of  these, 
the  powers  of  Western  Europe  Intervened  to 
support  the  Ottomans,  sometimes  Austria- 
Hungary  came  in.  sometimes  Germany  came 
In,  nearly  always  Britain  and  France  were 
Involved — because  this  was  the  Ufe-Ilne  of 
Western  Europe. 

I  may  perhaps  interject  a  note  here,  that 
neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States  use 
this  passageway  to  any  vital  extent.  Russia, 
of  course,  has  land  connections  with  Asia, 
and  unfortunately  the  United  States  Is  exact- 
ly the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  So  if  from 
America  people  want  to  get  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  it's  quicker  for  them  to  go  across  the 
Pacific  than  it  is  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  the  Middle  East 
defile. 

When  World  War  I  came,  this  traditional 
policy  was  all  of  a  sudden  destroyed.  The 
Ottomans  Joined  the  Germans,  and  in  1914 
and  '15  a  Turko-German  force  actually 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal  The 
British  were  obliged  to  detach  a  large  army 
from  the  defense  of  the  West  and  send  it  to 
Egypt  where  it  gradually  pushed  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Ottomans  back  up  through 
Palestine  to  Syria.  When  the  war  waa  over, 
however,  Britain  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  continue  her  traditional  poli- 
cy wtUch  was  to  support  the  local  govern- 
ment, whatever  It  might  be.  in  order  to  keep 
out  major  powers,  which  were  on  the  same 
level  as  herself.  These  were  either  Russia  or 
Germany.  Nobody  had  ever  been  afraid  that 
the  Ottomans  would  try  and  block  it.  and  so 
Britain  had  the  idea  that  "Why  not  let  the 
Arabs  be  Independent  governments — or  a 
government — in  this  area  and  we  will  behave 
with  them  as  we  behaved  to  the  Ottomans, 
letting  them  run  their  own  show  and  prop- 
ping them  up  if  Russia  or  Germany  appear 
on  the  horizon." 

This,  during  World  War  I.  appeared  also 
to  be  the  best  thing  for  the  Arabs  themselves. 
They  had  been  ruled  by  the  Ottomans  for 
400  years,  and  to  recreate  national  govern- 
ment required  the  assistance  of  somebody 
from  outside.  In  1917.  however,  the  British 
Government  Issued  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

Now  this  Is  extremely  interesting  because 
you  see  here  a  contradiction  of  p>olicie8.  We 
have  to  remember  that  In  1917  Russia  made 
peace  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1917  Britain  and 
France  realized  that  In  the  spring  of  1918  all 
the  Central  Powers  would  turn  on  them.  And 
this  was  the  absolute  crisis  of  the  war.  Even 
as  things  worked  out,  as  you  know,  in  April 
and  May  1918  there  was  nothing  to  choose — It 
might  have  gone  any  way  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  so  In  the  autumn  of  1917  they 
decided  that  something  must  be  done  to  get 
the  United  States  into  the  war  before  they 
were  exhausted.  And  from  the  documents 
which  we  now  have  available  we  see  that  it 
was  thought  that  the  Balfour  Declaration 
would  bring  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
Now  this  is  very  interesting  because  you  see 
here  two  policies,  one  the  traditional  policy, 
more  than  100  years  old.  of  propping  up  the 
local  government,  and  another,  a  short-term 
policy  of  trying  to  save  themselves  from  de- 
feat by  a  conflicting  promiBe. 

After  the  war.  the  French  also  insisted  on 
directly  governing  Syria,  which  was  not  in 
the  original  plan,  and  so  the  traditional 
policy  of  supporting  the  Arabs  In  order  to 
put  something  up  against  the  Germans  or 
the  Russians  was  partly  vitiated  by  these  two 
diversions.  The  French  dldnt  allow  the  Arabs 


in  Syria  to  have  their  Independent  state,  and 
Zionist  Immigration  began  into  Palestine. 

It's  interesting  to  look  back  now  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  when  in  1940  and 
*41  Britain  was  fighting  alone  against  tht 
whole  of  Eurojje,  exactly  the  way  France  had 
been  in  1798.  And  Winston  Churchill,  exactly 
like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  although  Britaia 
was  threatened  with  invasion  across  itie 
Channel,  loaded  a  British  army  onto  the  sea, 
sent  it  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
told  it  to  hang  on  to  Egypt  whatever  hap. 
pened.  Both  these  are  the  greatest — or  some 
of  the  greatest — strategic  exjjerts  that  the 
world  has  seen,  and  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances  they  both  decided  to  risk  ttie 
safety  of  their  own  countries  in  order  to  hold 
on  to  Egypt. 

As  you  remember,  in  World  War  II  the 
tide  turned  when  the  Western  powers  not 
only  held  Egypt  but  occupied  North  Africa, 
As  soon  as  the  American  and  British  armie* 
held  the  whole  of  North  Africa  It  was  all  over 
but  the  shouting. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  another  bid  to  revive  their  tradi- 
tional policy.  They  got,  I  think,  seven  Arab 
governmenta  together — it  might  be  nine.  I 
can't  remember  offhand — and  persiiaded 
them  to  form  a  thing  called  tlie  Arab 
League.  People  have  expressed  various  opin- 
ions, firstly,  "The  British  were  fools,  why 
did  they  do  It?"  and  secondly.  The  Britlsli 
were  doublecrofsLng  everybody  else."  But  In 
actual  fact,  this  is  a  perfectly  obvious  move. 
The  one  thing  they  were  longing  to  do 
all  the  time  was  to  get  some  kind  of  a  local 
set-up  which  would  look  after  these  coun- 
tries and  with  a  certain  amount  of  assistance 
from  Western  Europe  would  be  able  to  keep 
major  powers  from  straddling  the  Middle  East 
causeway.  They  also  succeeded  in  persuading 
or  hustling  or  pushing  the  French  out  of 
Syria,  and  this  old  grievance  was  cleared  up. 
But  they  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  Pal- 
estine. Unfortunately,  at  tlie  time,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  together,  in  almost 
identical  words,  pressurized  the  British  out 
of  Palestine.  Fighting  began,  and  has  con- 
tinued as  you  know  until  today. 

It's  Interesting  to  notice  that  when  thli 
plan  of  independent  Arabs,  supported  by  the 
West,  keeping  out  other  powers  proved  to  be 
Impracticable,  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  British 
had  another  crack  and  they  worked  up  a 
thing  called  the  Baghdad  Pact,  consisting  of 
T^irkey,  Persia,  Iraq,  and  Pakistan.  This  it 
the  same  old  principle  again — support  the 
local  governments  so  that  they'll  keep  the 
Germans  and  the  Russians  out. 

Now  we  can  get  on  to  the  events  of  the  last 
summer.  My  own  opinion,  which  I  may  aa 
well  start  off  with,  is  that  the  Russians  laid 
the  whole  party  on.  I  think  many  people 
When  I  say  that  are  Inclined  to  giggle,  but 
when  you've  followed  the  whole  history  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  tried  to  get  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  the  Middle  East  since  Catherine  the 
Great — 200  years  they've  been  tr>ing  to  do 
this — and  the  fact  that  every  great  power 
which  hSLS  dominated  Europe  has  started  as 
early  as  possible  by  seizing  Egypt,  I  think  one 
gets  a  new  slant  on  these  developments.  How- 
ever, in  actual  fact  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
details  of  events  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
When  the  Egyptian  army  crossed  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  whole 
world.  Even  the  other  Arab  countries  had  no 
idea  this  was  going  to  happen.  But  almost 
Immediately  the  Russians  Issued  a  statement 
In  support  and  said  that  their  ships  were 
coming  through  the  Bosphorus.  This  may  not 
be  complete  proof  in  Itself,  but  it  seems 
rather  significant  that  the  Russians  seemed 
to  know  what  Egypt  was  going  to  do  before 
anybody  else  in  the  world.  In  his  so-called 
resignation  speech.  President  Nasser  said  that 
the  Russians  had  told  him  that  Israel  was 
going  to  attack  Syria  and  this  had  started  it 
off.  Well,  you  put  It  that  way  If  you  like,  but 
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even  so  you  find  It  was  the  Russians  who 
made  the  first  move. 

Now  as  you  all  remember,  last  June,  all 
the  press  in  Britain  and  in  America  went  off 
m  wild  delirium  of  Joy,  saying.  "Israel  U  our 
friend  and  she  has  won— Nasser  was  our  en- 
emy and  a  friend  of  Russia  and  he's  lost,  and 
therefore  the  Russians  have  taken  a  frightful 
knock  in  the  eye."  Weil,  the  theory  I  wish  to 
submit  to  you  is  that  it  was  essential  for  the 
Russians  that  Egypt  should  be  defeated. 

Fortunatelv,  ten  years  ago  I  pubUshed  a 
book  in  which  I  wrote,  "If  there  should  ever 
again  be  fighting  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
It  couldn't  last  more  than  five  or  six  days." 
To  tell  you  the  truth  I'd  forgotten  all  about 
It.  untll'somebody  wrote  to  me  last  June  and 
gald  "See  page  so  and  so  of  your  book."  But 
Im  not  telling  you  this  to  show  how  clever 
I  am,  I'm  telling  you  this  to  prove  that  even 
the  most  stupid  people  knew  that  this  would 
happen.  And  Its  quite  Impossible  for  you  to 
convince  me  that  the  Russians  thought  that 
Egypt  could  defeat  Israel.  Therefore,  the 
Russians  knew  that  Egypt  was  going  to  be 
defeated  and  they  wanted  it  that  way.  You 
may  say  "But  why  on  earth  should  one  want 
one's  ally  to  be  defeated?"  I  think  this  Is 
fairly  simple  also,  if  you  assume  that  the 
Russians,  as  I  have  said,  for  two  hundred 
years  had  been  trying  to  pull  this  one  off. 
But  they  couldn't,  as  the  British  and  the 
French  unfortunately  did.  crash  in  like  a 
bull  m  a  china  shop  and  try  and  take  the 
place,  because  the  Russians  spend  all  their 
time  denouncing  American  Imperialism. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  get  In  by  some 
other  way.  But  this  was  a  very  good  moment 
because  the  United  States  was  so  preoccu- 
pied in  Vietnam. 

And  BO.  according  to  my  theory — you  can 
contradict  it  if  you  like — I'm  trying  to  Jus- 
tify it  by  logic — according  to  my  theory  the 
Russian  plan  had  two  stages.  Stage  one  was 
to  develop  a  threat  against  Israel,  which  was 
achieved  by  the  Egyptian  army  crossing  the 
Canal.  The  Russians   knew   that  as  soon   as 
this  happened,  the  United  States  and  pos- 
sibly Britain  would  come  out  with  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  Israel.  This  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  Russian 
plan,  because   by   that   means  all   the  Arab 
countries   were   automatically   cut   off   from 
cooperation  or  aid   from  America.  The  next 
Blage  was  to  get  the  Arabs  defeated.  Then 
the  Arabs  would  have  to  look  round  for  some- 
body to  help,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence 
the  Russian  Ambassador  was  standing  right 
there.  And  that.  In  fact.  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. People  say  to  me,  "The  Russians  aren't 
all  that  cute."  Well,  It  doesn't  really  make 
any  difference — say  they  did  it  by  mistake! 
But  that  Is  the  result  which  they  achieved. 
Once   again   I   think   a   mistake   we   make 
is,  we   say   now   the    Israelis    are    extremely 
itrong.  they  completely  dominate  the  mili- 
tary situation,  and,  thank  heaven,  they  are 
friends   of    ours.   The    Arabs    are    very    weak 
and  therefore  they're  no  good  and  they  are 
Russia's  friends.  But  the  whole  point  of  this 
U  not  the  people  who  live  In  this  country 
but  that  the  Arabs  live  along  the  eastern  and 
Bouthern  shores   of   the  Mediterranean.  The 
lesson  I  have  tried  to  draw  from  history  is 
whoever    holds    the    eastern    and    southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  dominates  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  the  Arabs  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dominate  E^urope,  and.  therefore,  the 
thing  to  be  feared  is  that  the  Russians  will 
hold  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  any  case  whether  the  Russians  did  It  on 
purpose  or  by  mistake,  the  result  Is  fairly 
sensational.  As  I  said,  for  200  years  they 
have  tried  to  get  a  fieet  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  vain.  Until  three  or  four  years 
ago  it  was  very  rare  \i  ever  that  you  saw  a 
Russian  warship  in  the  Mediterranean.  I 
Understand  they  now  have  a  fleet  of  between 
40  and  50  ships.  These  are  making  use  of  the 
former  British  naval  base  at  Alexandria.  But 
what  U  more  striking  Is  that  they  are  now 


taking  over  the  naval  base  m  Algeria.  Now 
this  is  extremely  alarming  because  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying — if  I  am  not  you  can 
contradict  me  In  a  few  minutes — I  think 
there  was  a  treaty  t>etween  France  and  Al- 
geria, when  the  French  evacuated  the  coun- 
try, that  this  naval  base  should  be  used  by 
France  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

If  I  am  right  In  that,  that  scares  me  even 
more,  because  It  seems  to  show  that  our 
great  General  is  showing  the  Russians  in. 

Now  Egypt  cuts  off  the  whole  trade  of 
Europe  to  the  East.  But  Algeria  Is  Just  oppo- 
site Spain,  France  and  Italy.  It  is  In  the 
western  Mediterranean.  It  Is  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  we  weigh  these  things 
up,  the  argument  which  is  often  made  to  me, 
"Oh,  look,  the  Russians  lost  so  many  million 
pounds  worth  of  weapons  they  had  given  to 
the  Egyptians."  .  .  .  But  what  are  a  few 
million  pounds  In  comparison  with  the 
blockade  of  Europe?  I  believe  that  the  whole 
of  this  has  been  laid  on  by  the  Russians  In 
order  to  get  into  Just  that  position  the  Arabs 
enjoyed  for  500  years,  during  which  they 
caused  the  whole  of  Exirope  to  wither  away 
into  the  Dark  Ages 

Now  although  the  Arabs  now  only  go  as 
far  as  the  border  of  Persia,  the  countries  they 
conquered  in  their  great  time  are  still  all 
Muslim,  and  these  go  on  through  Persia,  and 
up  to  20  million  Muslims  actually  In  South- 
ern Soviet  territory,  not  to  mention  Pakistan 
and  detachments  In  Malaya,  Indonesia, 
China,  etc. 

And  you  will  remember  that  Mr.  Dulles' 
Baghdad  Pact  selected  Turkey.  Persia  and 
Pakistan  as  the  bulwark  which  was  to  keep 
the  Russians  out.  As  you  probably  have 
noticed,  six  weeks  ago,  the  President  of 
Pakistan  i>ald  a  state  visit  to  Moscow. 

During  the  course  of  this  trip  of  mine, 
when  I  have  been  going  around  the  United 
States,  on  two  occasions,  after  speaking,  I 
have  been  accosted  by  Indians  who  tiave  said 
to  me,  "How  wonderful  to  hear  you  put  this. 
Everybody  back  home  is  so  furious  with  the 
Americans  and  the  British,  and  they  think 
the  Russians  are  so  wonderful.  It  is  very 
nice  to  hear  an  Englishman,  say.  take  an- 
other pvolnt  of  view."  Both  these  people  were 
Hindus,  not  Moslems. 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Arab  Legion  when  I  was  there;  and  he  is 
now  in  Malaya  where  he  i£  planting  tea, 
coffee,  rubber  or  whatever  you  plant  in 
Malaya,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  And  he  wrote 
to  me  the  other  day  and  said,  "It's  very  un- 
pleasant here;  everybody  bates  the  British 
and  the  Americans:  they  are  all  so  an^y 
about  what's  happened  In  the  Middle  East." 
And  so,  in  a  word,  I  believe  this  is  a  plot 
which  threatens  to  destroy  NATO.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  month  or  six  weeics,  the 
President — and  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  I  think — 
have  both  made  speeches  or  statements  in 
which  they  said  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
iB  the  basis  of  American  policy.  In  other 
words,  western  Europe  are  the  United  States' 
best  allies,  and,  I  believe,  the  Russians  are 
moving  In,  If  they  get  away  with  it  indefi- 
nitely, one  by  one  the  states  of  western 
Europe,  as  the  Arat>s  are  obliged  to  do  now, 
will  fly  off  to  Moscow  and  make  their  own 
terms.  Europe  cannot  survive  If  a  great 
power  holds  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa. 

At  the  same  time.  Just  at  this  minute,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  moment  of  reaction. 
I  believe  that  the  Russians  lead  Nasser  up 
the  garden  path  He  didn't  realize  quite  what 
he  was  in  for,  but  now  Egypt  is  suddenly 
realizing  that  she  has  become  a  Russian 
colony,  and  she  is  anxious  to  reestablish 
contact  with  the  west  so  as  not  to  be  solely 
at  the  mercy  of  one  great  power. 

There  are  two  or  three  Arab  states  which 
are  very  difficult,  notably  Syria  and  now,  un- 
fortunately, Algeria,  but  people  always  quote 
what  Nasser  or  Egypt  has  said  and  say,  "The 
Arabs  say  this  or  the  Arabs  say  that."  I  would 


like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  thirteen  Arab  states  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  reckon  that  mne  of  those  are 
still  firmly  based  on  the  Western  Powers  And 
so  my  immediate  plea  Is  thU.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  now  abandon  Israel  or  arm  the  Arabs 
against  her.  However.  I  do  think  you  might 
exercise  a  little  attempt  to  control  her  be- 
cause every  step  forward  the  Israelis  make 
from  now  onward,  more  Arabs  will  say  to  the 
Russians,  for  heaven's  sake  come  here.  Israel 
completely  dominates  the  mlUtary  situation. 
and  there  is  no  use  mincing  matters  about 
it. 

Secondly,  if  you  cannot  make  friends  at 
once  with  Syria  or  Algeria,  we  will  say,  why 
not  let's  show  ourselves  a  bit  friendly  with 
some  of  the  nine  other  ones?  The  majority 
of  these  have  not  been  in  the  least  Involved 
In  the  operations  of  this  summer.  You  can 
start  and  count  them  up  from  Lebanon, 
Iraq  is  a  bit  doubtful  perhaps,  but  I  think  is 
wln-backable  if  that  Is  the  correct  word, 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia.  Sudan,  Libya,  Tu- 
nisia, Morocco — I  think  I  have  forgotten 
a  couple  somewhere.  Anyhow,  there  are  more 
Arab  states  that  are  still  based  on  the  west 
than  there  are  which  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Russia. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  really 
great  powers  Intervene  and  say  this  is  the 
answer  to  your  dispute  and  what's  more 
you've  all  got  to  behave  yourselves  and  we 
guarantee  everybody  s  frontiers.  We  could 
have  done  this — In  fact,  to  some  extent  we 
did  m  1948  when  the  United  States.  Britain 
and  Prance  guaranteed  the  borders  after  the 
first  burst  of  fighting. 

Now  we  can  no  longer  do  it  becaxise  the 
Russians  are  there  and  so  Lf  we  are  going  to 
have  a  stabilizing  guarantee  you've  got  to 
have  Russia  In  with  the  United  States  This 
might  or  might  not  be  possible.  I  don't  know. 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  If  it  can  be 
done.  But  If  it  can't  be  done.  If  the  Russians 
won't  cooperate,  If  they  can  see  their  profit 
in  further  trouble,  for  heavens  sake,  my  plea 
is  don't  let's  lump  all  the  Arat*  together. 
Let's  make  friends  with  the  nine,  some  of 
whom  are  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene 
of  this  conflict.  And  If  the  Russians  dc  get 
well  dug  In.  In  two  or  three  Arab  countries. 
well  then  the  Western  Powers  will  be  dug  in 
In  the  Intervening  Arab  coantrtes,  and  we 
shall  have  a  sort  of  chess  board  with  the 
alternatl\e  countries,  some  on  the  eastern 
side  and  some  on  the  west. 

But  I  feel  most  strongly  that  if  the  United 
States  stands  out  now  and  remains  aloof,  aH 
the  Arab  countries  will  give  up  hope;  they 
will  all  believe  that  Britain  and  America  are 
solely  favorable  tc-  Israel,  and  they  will  all  fly 
off  to  Russia,  and  that  means  the  virtual 
withering  up  of  the  wealth  of  Europ>e.  the 
collapse  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
the  United  States'  remaining  without  allies. 


WHAT'S     WRONG     V^TTH     QUOTAS? 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  in  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  the  flow  of  foreign  im- 
ports of  st^l  Into  this  country  inasmuch 
as  I  believe  this  has  reached  critical 
proportions. 

Much  discussion  has  been  had  as  to 
the  validity  to  the  quota  approach,  and 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
my  remarks  an  article  fromi  the 
Economist  of  November  18.  1967.  entitled 
"What's  Wrong  With  Quotas?"  which  I 
strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues, 
as  f  ollo'W's : 

What's   Wrong    With    Quotas? 

Although  the  puzzling  surge  of  protec- 
tionism in  Congress  has  to  be  taken  seriously, 
It  Is  perhaps  not  qvilte   so  terrifying  as   it 
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looks.  The  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  Is 
experiencing  problems  in  a  few  speclflc  In- 
dustries, caused  by  sharply  rising  Imports — 
problems  of  a  kind  that  have  sometimes  led 
to  restraints  on  Imports  In  the  past  without 
a  collapse  of  American  trade  policy.  The  dif- 
ference this  year  Is  that  some  of  the  pro4uct«. 
particularly  steel  and  textiles,  are  of  major 
significance  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Onlted 
States  as  well  as  in  Its  domestic  economy  and. 
further,  that  any  Import-restricting  meas- 
ures would  have  an  unhappy  psychlOglcal 
effect,  coming  as  they  would  so  hard  up>on 
the  constructive  outcome  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  reciprocal  tariff  reductions. 

The  thrust  for  quota  legislation.  Which 
reached  its  peak  In  October.  h;iR  abated  to 
the  extent  that  Ite  leading  strategists  to  the 
Senate  have  abandoned  plans  for  action  this 
year,  except  for  a  possible  vote  on  a  textile 
Import  quota  Bill.  But  the  Issue  will  be  very 
much  alive  next  year.  The  situation  CBn  be 
appreciated  only  after  an  examination  Of  the 
Individual  products  involved  and  onljl  with 
an  awareness  of  the  difference  between  this 
year's  approach  and  the  truly  menacing  pro- 
tectionism of  the  unlamented  past  jof  30 
years  ago. 

One  has  to  start  with  textiles.  He»e  the 
Inescapable  fact  Is  that  an  Import  quota 
system  already  exists  for  cott/5n  text!!*,  en- 
forced not  only  by  the  United  States  liut  by 
the  Europeans  as  well.  Equally  Inescipable 
is  the  fact  that  Imports  of  the  wooUeb  and 
worsted  fabrics  used  In  making  men'g  suits 
have  now  reached  50  per  cent  of  American 
production,  with  Japan  the  chief  subpUer. 
Imports  of  finished  garments  made  of  1  man- 
made  fibres  rose  more  than  350  per  cetit  be- 
tween 1962  and  1966.  The  Industry  dots  not 
seek  to  cut  off  Imports  or  to  raise  tarlfls.  but 
to  negotiate  a  sort  of  market-sharing  agree- 
ment like  that  already  applying  to  cottpns. 

The  case  of  steel  cau-es  a  certain  dtscom- 
fort  even  to  the  most  convinced  free-trader. 
ImfKJrts  have  risen  from  practically  nothing 
ten  years  ago  to  11  per  cent  of  the  total  mar- 
ket; there  is  persistent  worldwide  overKapa- 
clty  and  foreign  sellers  traditionally  vke  ex- 
ports at  almost  any  price  as  a  me^ns  of 
keeping  their  plants  going.  Liberals  seejnoth- 
Ing  wrong  with  imports  at  their  present  level, 
particularly  when  they  have  provided  a  sort 
of  safety  valve  for  the  United  States  luring 
times  of  heavy  demand  (such  as  pretstrlke 
periods)  at  home.  But  what  If  they  re  ich  25 
or  30  or  40  per  cent?  Steel  remains,  af  «r  all. 
the  symbol  of  Industrial  power  anl  the 
thought  of  really  heavy  reliance  on  U  iports 
Is  a  bit  disconcerting. 

The  case  of  oil  Is  simply  an  effort  '  ly  the 
domestic  producers  to  add  an  extra  p  idlock 
to  the  door  that  was  locked  as  long  igo  as 
1959  There  has  been  pressure  from  various 
sources.  Including  the  domestic  petrochemi- 
cal industry,  for  certain  specific  llbe  -allsa- 
tlons  of  the  existing  quota  system,  whli  ;h  was 
established  under  executive  order  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  following  great  co  igres- 
slonal  pressure  and  a  permissive  amen  Iment 
In  the  1958  trade  legislation.  The  quo  .a.  Bill 
this  year  would  write  the  existing  syste:  n  Into 
law  and  would  bar  any  future  llberall  latlon, 
but  It  would  not  reduce  the  present  1  svel  of 
imports.  Dairy  products  are  a  slmlla:'  case. 
There  have  been  quotas  lor  years,  as  th  sre  are 
for  other  agricultural  products,  and  tl  e  new 
legislation  would  simply  tighten  them  some- 
what. The  proposals  for  lead  and  zinc,  again, 
would  restore  In  modified  form  a  quo  a  sys- 
tem that  used  to  exist  and  was  permli  ted  to 
expire  by  presidential  order  In  1965.  \  new 
entry,  much  like  steel.  Is  electronic  fqulp- 
ment.  Here  again  there  has  been  a  ti  emen- 
dous  surge  of  Imports,  often  produ(  ed  by 
American  subsidiaries  abroad. 

What  Is  different  from  the  past  is  th(  turn- 
ing toward  the  quota  device,  on  a  p  ■oduct 
basis.  Instead  of  a  more  general  effort  1  a  keep 
a    high    tariff    and    to    resist    Its    red  action 


across-the-board.  In  spite  of  all  the  alarms, 
the  quota  Bills  this  year  would  not  touch 
90  p>er  cent  of  the  tariff  classifications  cover- 
ing American  Imports,  though  of  course  the 
volume  of  Imports  affected  by  the  Bills  is 
much  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 
There  was  probably  more  of  a  potential 
threat  to  exporting,  countries  In  the  general- 
ised "escape  clause"  and  "peril  point" 
amendments  of  the  old  days,  for  no  one 
knew  to  what  products  they  might  applv. 

As  for  quotas  themselves  as  a  device,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  On 
the  positive  side,  they  can  (and  would  under 
the  f>endlng  Bills)  permit  a  subctantial  vol- 
ume of  Imports,  and  even  growth  In  Im- 
jxjrts,  while  a  tariff  can  be  so  high  as  to  be 
prohibitive.  By  leaving  the  tariff  low  they 
leave  exporters'  profits  unaffected.  On  the 
negative  side  the  quota  sets  absolute  limits 
to  foreign  competition,  regardless  of  costs; 
unless  It  can  be  administered  flexibly  under 
presidential  discretion,  it  rules  out  the  op- 
portunity of  xislng  Imports  to  meet  tempo- 
rary shortages  at  home,  as  steel  ImpKJrts  have 
been  used  in  the  past;  It  raises  all  sorts  of 
administrative  problems  in  allocating  shares 
to  Individual  Importers  and  to  foreign  export- 
ing countries;  and  finally,  it  happ>ens  to  be 
Illegal  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

In  any  case,  good  or  bad,  the  sudden  im- 
position of  quota  restraints  on  even  five  or 
sLx  products  all  at  once  Is  bound  to  look  like 
a  reversal  of  America's  trade  policy  and  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  so  reacted.  The 
thunderous  words  of  Mr.  William  Roth,  the 
President's  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  have  raised  terrifying  threats 
of  foreign  retaliation  against  up  to  $12  bil- 
lion worth  of  American  exports.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  the  Bills  would  Increase 
prices  to  consumers  (which  they  probably 
would  not.  at  least  not  enough  to  be  visible) 
and  has  promised  a  veto.  The  Importing  com- 
munity, backed  by  a  handful  of  Senators 
such  as  Mr.  Percy  of  minols  and  Mr.  Javits 
of  New  York,  Is  belatedly  trying  to  rally  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  Bills.  Editorials  In 
newsfMipers  have  been  almost  universally  op- 
posed to  them  and  some  40  foreign  countries 
have  protested. 

Where,  then,  does  the  situation  stand?  The 
prospect  Is  that  the  majority  of  Senators, 
under  heavy  pressure  from  the  geographi- 
cally widespread  textile  Industry,  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  satisfy  their  constituents 
and  vote  on  the  Bill  extending  the  quota  sys- 
tems to  textiles  of  wool  and  man-made 
fibres.  This  would  be  attached  as  a  rider  to 
a  minor  Bill  reducing  the  duty  on  Chinese 
gooseberries,  an  exotic  fruit  from  New  Zea- 
land that  a  group  In  Oregon  wants  to  Import 
for  distribution  to  members  of  Its  "Fruit  of 
the  Month"  club.  What  will  happen  to  this 
manoeuvre  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  uncertain,  although  Mr.  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  In- 
troduced a  textile  quota  Bill  himself. 

In  any  event.  If  the  Bill  should  reach  the 
President's  deek,  he  would  probably  veto 
It  and  there  is  little  chance  his  veto  would 
be  over-ridden — even  though  one  element  In 
the  drive  for  restraints  on  Imports  Is  dis- 
illusionment with  the  nation's  foreign  policy 
and  with  the  President  himself. 

But  assuming  that  the  avalanche  of  pro- 
tectionist proposals  can  be  stopped  this  year, 
the  problem  will  not  go  away.  One  begins  to 
wonder  whether  a  sensible  "least  bad"  solu- 
tion might  be  for  the  major  exporters,  par- 
ticularly Japan,  simply  to  exercise  a  bit  of 
restraint  In  this  market  for  a  while.  Fortu- 
nately, steel  ImpHDrtB  have  already  turned 
downward  In  the  past  three  months  and 
part  of  the  explanation  may  be  a  decision 
by  the  Japanese  to  take  It  easy.  Whether  re- 
straints by  the  British,  Japanese  and  Italian 
woollen  Industries  are  possible  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  they  may  be  the  alternative  to  some- 


thing worse.  If  the  actual  pressure  of  im- 
ports  were  relieved  for  a  while,  the  llber»j 
forces  in  America  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  battle  Is  not  going  to  be  won  by 
preaching  free-trade  theory. 

In  the  background  is  a  separate  problem— 
namely,  the  more  positive  trade  legislation 
that  the  Administration  Intends  to  propoM 
for  consideration  next  year.  Its  main  featuxt 
Is  repeal  of  the  "American  Selling  Price"  «yj. 
tem  of  valuation  of  benzenold  chemicals,  the 
key  to  the  separate  chemicals  package  nego- 
tiated In  the  Kennedy  Round  which  Involvei 
a  major  further  reduction  of  European,  in- 
cluding British,  duties  on  chemicals.  In  the 
present  protectionist  climate,  the  chances  of 
this  Bill  scarcely  appear  good. 

And  has  any  one  thought  of  Unctad  (the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development)  and  the  probability  that  the 
meeting  at  New  Delhi  In  the  new  year  will 
approve  the  principle  of  preferences  for 
mamifactured  and  semi-manufactured  good* 
from  the  poor  countries?  This  would  appear 
a  sick  Joke  in  the  light  of  the  present  mood 
of  Congress  and.  to  say  the  least,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  liberal  trade  measures  pait 
the  United  States  Congress  has  hardly  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Unctad  debates  up 
to  this  point.  In  short,  even  If  the  wont  of 
the  quota  measures  can  be  headed  off.  and 
even  If  they  are  less  downright  wicked  than 
they  have  been  painted,  this  is  hardly  a 
bright  moment  for  the  liberals  on  tradf 
policy. 

BONINS    CO    BACK 

Mr.  Sato,  the  Japanese  prime  minister,  la 
returning  to  Tokyo  from  Washington  with 
the  Bonin  Islands,  which  were  taken  from 
Japan  during  the  Pacific  war.  under  his  belt 
This  concession  may  help  to  satisfy  hli 
vociferous  nationalist  critics  at  home  and 
costs  the  United  States  little:  the  Boning  are 
of  negligible  strategic  value.  But  on  Okinawa, 
a  much  more  real  thorn  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  Mr  Sate 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Pre-sldents 
promise  to  be  guided  by  "the  aim  of  return- 
ing the  Ryukyu  Islands"  (of  which  Oltinawa 
Is  one)    to  Japan. 

Mr.  Sato  could  not  have  expected,  indeed 
may  not  really  have  wanted,  more  at  this 
time.  Okinawa  Is  a  billion  dollar  nuclear 
fortress,  the  keystone  of  American  defence  In 
the  Pacific  and  the  gate  through  which 
American  troops  flow  to  Vietnam.  In  a  speech 
in  Washington  Mr.  Sato  said  that  Japan  fully 
recognized  Its  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security  In  the  Far  Em: 
Including  that  of  Japan.  He  argued,  never 
theless,  that  the  Island  could  be  returned 
without  ceasing  to  be  an  "effective"  mllltarr 
base.  But  the  American  military  authorities 
strongly  oppose  any  step  which  would  sub- 
ject the  island  to  the  terms  of  the  defence 
treaty  between  the  two  countries;  this  con- 
tains a  provision  for  "prior  consultation" 
with  Jap>an  before  decisions  are  taken  to  em- 
ploy troops  and  weapons  from  Americas 
bases  on  Japanese  soil. 

The  defence  authorities  would  be  most  un- 
willing to  have  their  use  of  Okinawa  subject 
to  Japanese  approval  or  even  to  a  dispute 
over  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  "prior 
consultation."  And  Mr.  Sato  was  not  prepared 
to  promise  that.  If  Okinawa  was  returned  to 
Japan,  the  United  States  would  retain  the 
right  to  launch  military  missions  from  it  and 
to  store  nuclear  weapons  there  Okinawa.  U 
is  felt  In  Washington,  should  stay  in  Ameri- 
can hands  until  Japan  Is  prepared  to  play  a 
bigger  part  In  Pacific  defence. 

Both  Mr.  Sato  and  President  Johnson  rec- 
ognise each  other's  pwlltlcal  problems.  Mr. 
Sato.  In  the  past  a  cautious  upholder  of 
American  policy  In  Vietnam,  made  his  con- 
tribution by  calling  on  North  Vietnam  to 
give  some  sign  that  a  pause  In  the  American 
bombing  would  lead  to  peace  talks.  A  suspen- 
sion of  the  bombing  was  sought,  he  said,  not 
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lust  for  Itself,  but  as  a  step  toward  the 
realiiaUon  of  peace — a  view  strongly  held  by 
President  Johnson. 


SAM  HUFF— A  L.EGEND  IN  HIS  TIME 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  consumed  with  the  details  of  this, 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
and  while  many  important  legislative 
matters  in  which  the  countrj-  is  genu- 
inely Interested  have  been  considered, 
there  tiiis  week  has  been  other  news  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  which  have  occu- 
pied as  much  discussion  as  has  the  Na- 
tion's business. 

The  violent  world  of  Robert  Lee  "Sam" 
Huff,  of  Marion  Coimty,  Vf.  Vb...  has 
closed  as  far  as  the  Nation's  professional 
gridiron  wars  are  concerned.  The  an- 
nouncement by  Sam  Huff  that,  following 
the  final  game  of  the  Washington  Red- 
skins, he  would  retire  from  the  active 
ranks  of  professional  football  is  truly  the 
passing  of  a  legend.  Sam,  who  came  out 
of  Parmington  High  School  in  Marlon 
County,  W.  "Va..  to  football  fame  at  West 
Virginia  University,  has  indeed  acquitted 
himself  well.  In  a  State  like  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  takes  particular  pride  in  its 
athletes.  Sam  Huff  has  always  been 
everything  that  we  West  'Virginians  ex- 
pected him  to  be.  From  All  America  at 
West  Virginia  University  to  all  profes- 
sional with  the  New  York  Giants,  to  de- 
fensive captain,  and  later  of  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins,  Sam  has  become  not 
only  the  Idol  of  West  Virginians  but 
sports  fans  throughout  the  Nation. 

Sam  Huff  and  I  went  to  school  to- 
gether. We  are  close  and  firm  friends, 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  him  well 
and  In  the  years  ahead  wherein  he  will 
apply  the  All  America  credentials  which 
are  his  to  the  life  of  Sam  Huff,  business- 
man. 


SS    'HOPE  ' 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  Dr,  William  B  Walsh,  the  founder 
and  president  of  SS  Hove,  and  some  of 
his  associates  who  had  Just  returned  from 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  their  seventh  and 
latest  voyage. 

In  Colombia,  as  In  Its  voyages  to  In- 
donesia and  South  Vietnam  In  1960,  Peru 
in  1962,  Ecuador  in  1963.  Guinea  in  1964, 
and  Nicaragua  in  1966.  the  SS  Hope  and 
its  dedicated  staff  of  medical  personnel 
brought  not  only  the  medical  technology 
and  material  means  to  help  the  people  In 
these  cxjuntrles.  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  American  people  In  their  sincere  de- 
sire to  share  with  the  less  privileged 
peoples  of  the  world  their  good  fortune. 

I  doubt  If  there  is  any  need  for  me  to 
elaborate  In  any  great  detail  the  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Walsh  and  all  those  in 
the  medical  profession  who  so  willingly 
volimteer  their  services  In  promoting 
good  health  and  good  will  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  others  throughout  the 
world.  Praises  of  their  work  are  legion. 
It  Is  carried  on  without  benefit  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  but  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Individual  American  and 
private  Industry.  A  California  newsman 
simimed  up  Hope's  purpose  and  achieve- 
ments In  this  way : 


One  aspect  of  the  Hope  experience  is  the 
result  of  its  massivenses.  If  you  thiiLk  of  a 
country  In  which  the  health  problems  are 
overpowering,  and  of  long-standing,  and  In 
which  relatively  few  trained  doctors  and 
nurses  are  available,  you  can  see  why  there  is 
af>athy.  Why  start  when  there  is  so  much 
to  do? 

Then  the  big  ship,  loaded  with  equipment 
and  trained  people  who  believe  that  the 
world  can  be  changed,  pulls  up  to  the  dock. 
The  people  start  to  work  with  the  drive  of 
dedicated  souls.  They  teach,  they  organize, 
they  clean  up,  they  vaccinate,  they  encour- 
age. Soon  they  have  Infected  others  with 
their  determination.  Then  there  are  results 
and  a  new  word  Is  on  people's  lips. 

A  Cartagena,  Colombia,  doctor,  Dr. 
Adolfo  Pareja  Jimenez,  had  this  to  say 
about  Hope's  mission  there : 

We  who  contributed  In  a  decisive  manner 
to  the  Hope's  coming  to  Cartagena  will  never 
be  sorry  for  taking  the  initiative.  Each  day 
manifests  more  and  more  the  extraordinary 
Influence  that  this  Project  has  brought.  Not 
only  Is  the  health  of  our  people  Improved, 
but  we  are  provided  with  modern  teaching 
of  paramedical  personnel,  as  well  as  the 
good  fortune  of  having  nurses,  auxiliaries, 
lab  and  EKG  technicians  who  are  lending 
their  efficient  services  In  our  city,  state  and 
outlying  regions,  while  simultaneously  train- 
ing our  personnel.  This  slgnlSes  that  the 
original  Impact  of  Hope  will  be  followed  up 
by  a  higher  level  of  scientific  efficiency  by 
these  auxiliaries  who  are  so  necessary  to  the 
medical  profession. 

Hope's  eighth  trip  will  begin  In  March 
1968  when  the  refitted  Navy  hospital 
ship,  U.S.S.  Consolation,  will  sail  for 
Ceylon  for  another  10-month  mission.  As 
much  as  there  is  a  need  and  desire  for 
peace  in  the  world  and  especially  It  is 
uppermost  In  our  minds  during  this 
sacred  time  of  the  year,  there  is  also 
the  overwhelming  necessity  to  give  hope 
for  a  better  life.  Dr  Walsh  and  his  peo- 
ple are  doing  this  and  may  they  con- 
tinue to  have  the  means,  the  opportunity, 
and  the  inspiration  to  carry  on  their 
work. 


LABOR  VERSUS  THE  GOP 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  read 
in  Wednesday's  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
the  labor  leaders  plan  to  hang  their  po- 
litical hat  on  a  familiar  peg  during  the 
months  prior  to  the  1968  elections.  Their 
plan,  as  announced,  amounts  to  "playing 
down  tlie  hot  issues"  and  "labeling  the 
Republicans." 

Presumably,  these  leaders  believe  they 
can  erase  the  war  in  Vietnam — and  the 
way  the  President  Is  failing  to  handle 
it — inflation,  crime,  poverty,  massive 
Government  excesses,  threats  of  even 
higiier  taxes,  and  the  other  "hot"  is- 
sues by  shoveling  more  COPE  into  the 
propaganda  furnace. 

I  sincerely  doubt  that  imlon  members 
are  as  gullible  as  this  position  must  as- 
sume or  that  the  union  propaganda  ma- 
chines are  powerful  enough  to  cover  over 
the  true  issues  which  voters  will  face. 

In  addition,  as  this  article  Indicates, 
there  appears  to  be  a  parallel  of  divisions 
within  tlie  ranks  between  the  labor  lead- 
ers and  the  administration  which  they 
suprx)rt.  This  could  interrupt  both 
dreams  and  plans. 

I  Include  the  Journal  article  at  this 


point  as  an  excellent  treatment  of  "La- 
bor Versus  the  GOP'  : 

L.^BDR  VERSrs  THE  GOP:  Unions  Aim  To 
Frighten  Members  Into  Backing  Johnson 
IN  1968  Election  Plan  Is  To  Labtl  Re- 
publicans Antivnion  and  Play  Down- 
Hot  ISSTTES  T.nty  VIETNAM — BACKLASH  VOTE 

Poses  Problem 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Miami  Beach. — Labor's  political  strategists, 
fearing  that  rank-and-fllers  may  stray  from 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Democrats  In  1968, 
are  working  up  a  "scare"  campaign  to  keep 
union  voters  in  line. 

They  aim  to  divert  the  members'  attention 
from  such  divisive  Issues  as  Vietnam  racial 
unrest.  Inflation  and  taxes  by  raising  the 
specter  of  a  direct  threat  to  their  union's 
power — and  thus  to  members'  pocketbooks. 
Union  political  agents  will  pound  the  theme 
that  a  Republican  Presidential  victory  and 
further  GOP  gains  in  Congress  would  bring 
legislation  to  outlaw  industry-wide  bargain- 
ing, put  unions  under  antitrust  laws  or 
otherwise  weaken  the  muscle  of  organized 
labor. 

"We  are  urging  each  international  union 
to  set  up  a  special  task  force  so  that  eaw:h 
member  will  fully  understand  this  danger." 
says  Alexander  Barkan,  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Committee  on  Political  Education 
(COPE). 

This  strategy  for  solidifying  the  labor  vote 
behind  the  Democrats  emerged  from  buddies 
of  labor's  top  polltlcos  held  here  during  the 
AFL-CIO's  biennial  convention,  which  ended 
last  night.  (Mr  Johnson,  the  chief  potential 
beneflciary  of  this  strategy,  spoke  last  night 
before  the  convention's  closing  session,  i  The 
labor  federation  Is  also  planning  better  ways 
to  get  the  union  vote  to  the  polls  next  No- 
vember. One  early  step  will  be  a  series  of 
four  regional  planning  conferences  lor  union 
staff  workers  next  spring.  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  will  conduct  the  unprece- 
dented sessions  himself,  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  jKilltical  task  ahead. 
tixrmnnc  scared 
Labor  strategists  are  running  scared  for 
1968,  even  though  they  profess  basic  opti- 
mism about  Democratic  chances.  In  the  end, 
union  leaders  maintain,  latKir's  efforts  in 
pivotal  states  will  help  LBJ  win  reelection 
and  preserve  or  perhaps  slightly  strengthen 
the  Democratic  forces  in  Congress. 

"We  are  going  to  have  more  money  and 
more  manpower  In  1968  than  ever  before," 
promises  Mr.  Barkan.  That  means,  he  adds, 
that  "we  can  win  In  1968,  and  by  we  I  mean 
Johnson  and  Humphrey." 

A  minority  of  union  officials  here  worry, 
however  that  the  labor  vote  will  split  deeply 
in  1968  and  that  the  Democrats  will  lose  the 
White  House  along  with  Congressional  seats. 
It's  questionable,  certainly,  whether  the 
purported  GOP  threat  to  unions  can  be 
made  real  and  Important  enough  to  neu- 
tralize members'  strong  feelings  on  current 
Issues.  Labor  chiefs  themselves  concede  this 
task  will  be  tough. 

It's  true  that  labor's  politicians  scored  a 
success  with  a  scare  campaign  against  Repub- 
lican PresldenUal  candidate  Barry  Goldwater 
:n  1964.  But  Mr.  Goldwater.  with  his  out- 
spoken criticism  of  Social  Security  and  other 
Government  progi-ams,  made   a  rather  easy 

target. 

I.ABOB    AND    RKAGAN 

Next  year's  GOP  standard-beaj-er.  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  probably  be  much  less  cooper- 
ative. 'While  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reegan 
m.'^y  seem  the  closest  to  a  Goldwater  type 
among  the  Republican  prospects,  he  won 
plenty  of  labor  votes  in  his  victory  last  year; 
white'  backlash  was  evident.  And  one  union 
analyst  fears.  Caucasian  blue-oollar  workers 
in  urban  areas  would  "flock  to  him  In  droves" 
If  he  ran  In  1968. 

With    full    awareness    of    such    obstacles. 
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union  strategists  are  pursuing  their  tolana 
for  next  years  scare  campalgrn.  To  recapture 
union  members  who  voted  with  the  ^hlte 
backlash  In  1966,  "We'll  say,  'Go  ahea4  and 
vot«  for  Reagan  or  a  Wallace,  but  look  at 
what  U  going  to  happen  to  your  union  con- 
tract.' "  Mr.  Barkan  says.  The  ImpllcBUon. 
rUht  or  wrong.  Is  that  reetrlctlve  ne«  laws 
would  hinder  labor's  bargaining  power. 

In  a  meeting  of  union  newspaper  editors 
here,  a  key  aide  of  AFL-CIO  PreBldent  Sleany 
sounded  a  keynote  for  the  campaign:  fif  we 
lose  20  seats  In  the  House  and  five  In  th»  Sen- 
ate in  1968,  then  within  two  years  thel  labor 
movement  will  have  trouble  funcUon'.n^." 

THE    "EMOTIONAi"    ISSUES  ; 

Along  With  the  scare  strategy,  the  Itera- 
tion will  undertake  an  educaUon  campAgn  to 
help  avert  defections  on  the  divisive  fesues. 
The  AFL-CIO's  education  department  and 
COPE  Jointly  plan  an  unusual  effort  next 
year  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  what  oClclals 
call  "emotional"  Issues,  such  as  open  Oioue- 
Ing  or  urban  crime.  There  will  be  a  ne*  pro- 
gram of  weekend  poUUcal  seminars  fo»  local 
union  officials  In  10  states  that  carty  big 
electoral  votes  and  look  like  toss-upi  next 
year.  } 

The  seminars,  which  will  probably]  begin 
next  summer,  will  seek  to  win  local  feaders 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  cause  and  to  equip  tSem  to 
answer  rank-and-file  questions  and  punter 
"emotional  appeals,"  according  to  anj  AfXr- 
CIO  planner.  Civil  rights,  social  welf ar«  legis- 
lation, the  need  for  tax  Increases  are  kmong 
the  Issues  that  nUght  be  successfullt  han- 
dled, he  says.  But  he  adds  that  he  doesn't 
"know  If  we  can  sell  our  Vietnam  poiltlon" 
to  dissenters  through  such  semlnari.  The 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  strongly  sitoports 
LBJ's  Vietnam  policy,  but  within  Individual 
unions  there  are  dovish  officials  w»o  are 
deeply  unhappy  about  the  war.  • 

Labor  strategists  optimistic  aboud  mar- 
shalling rank-and-file  support  for  Prjrtdent 
Johnson  figure  their  proep)ect8  will  b^n  to 
brighten  Just  as  soon  as  the  BepuHlcana 
pick  a  Presidential  candidate,  who  will  then 
become  more  vulnerable  to  effective  attack. 

"The  grass-roots  support  for  LBJ  In  my 
union  Isn't  what  I'd  like  It  to  be."  sa^s  one 
major  union  president,  "but  when  tt  g6ta 
down  to  the  alternaUves.  they'll  go  t<tr  him. 
The  hoetlUty  to  the  President  stops  jat  the 
edge  of  the  altematlvee." 

Most  labor  politicians  profess  to  b  little 
worried  about  any  Inroads  that  formi  r  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon,  Mlchlgai  Gov. 
George  Romney  or  California  Gov.  leagan 
might  make  In  the  union  vote. 

The  man  most  do  seem  to  fear  s  New 
York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  The  r  con- 
sider him  liberal  enough  to  draw  ma  ly  un- 
ion members  away  from  the  Den  ocratlc 
column.  "He'd  split  the  labor  vote  n  New 
York  down  the  middle."  says  a  unloi  polit- 
ical director  from  that  state.  Labor's  a  tialysts 
also  note  that  polls  show  the  New  Y<  rker  Is 
the  strongest  challenger  among  vote  s  gen- 
erally. One  poll,  a  sampling  of  Ohio  voters 
taken  for  the  ArL.-CIO  and  dlscui  sed  at 
meetings  here,  showed  President  J  ihnson 
would  defeat  any  Republican  exce  )t  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Whoever  the  GOP  candidate  turns  out  to 
be.  the  war  will  make  trouble  next,  y  lar  for 
labor's  Democratic  loyall.sts.  The  p  )lltlcal 
education  director  of  one  union  decli  res  he 
Is  "Just  not  going  to  work"  for  Mr.  Jol  .nson's 
reelection.  "I'm  going  to  work  only  f(  r  dove 
Senators  and  dove  Congressmen."  H(  plans 
to  dispatch  a  staff  man  or  two  to  South 
Dakota  next  year  to  aid  the  campi  ign  of 
Sen.  George  McGovern.  an  antiwar  Demo- 
crat, even  though  his  union  has  alrt  ost  no 
members  in  that  state.  Another  war  critic, 
the  president  of  a  New  York  local  wl  h  over 
25,000  members,  says  he  alms  to  all ,  Con- 
gressional candidates  who  oppose  LBJ  s  Viet- 
nam policy. 


HAWKS  DOMINANT 

At  this  point.  It's  impossible  to  measure 
the  probable  extent  of  such  dlssldence.  In 
general,  union  members  appear  to  be  more 
hawkish  than  Johnson  Administration  pol- 
icy-makers. Judging  by  polls  taken  among 
3,829  delegates  at  14  conventions  of  APL- 
CIO  unions  and  state  federations.  Those 
straw  votes  show  only  21%  of  the  delegates 
preferred  some  easing  In  U.S.  war  Involve- 
ment, while  38 T>  wanted  a  tougher  war 
policy  and  41%  backed  the  Administration's 
current  position. 

Some  union  leaders  fear  the  growing  num- 
ber of  younger  members  (who  generally 
don't  serve  as  convention  delegates)  are 
more  dovish  than  the  convention  polls  In- 
dicate and  mry  vote  against  LBJ  next  year. 
The  No.  2  officer  of  one  Industrial  union 
says:  "The  younger  people  In  the  union  are 
more  anxious  to  get  the  war  over.  They  don't 
know  how  to  do  It,  but  they  Just  want  out." 
About  one-fourth  of  union  members  are  un- 
der 30.  It's  estimated. 

There's  considerable  fear.  too.  that  the 
Issues  of  Negro  rights  and  urban  riots  could 
become  more  damaging  than  Vietnam  to 
labor-backed  Democratic  candidates.  Union 
men  agree  much  will  depend  on  events  next 
summer,  when  another  series  of  city  riots 
could  stir  white  backlash  and  erode  union 
members'  support  for  LBJ  and  liberal  Con- 
gressional candidates.  In  the  1966  election, 
a  COPE  report  to  the  current  convention 
noted,  "our  members  weren't  Immune"  to 
the  white  backlash  that  showed  up  In  work- 
ing-class neighborhoods  In  many  cities 

The  1966  backlash  resulted  in  a  steep  drop 
In  Democratic  vote  totals.  One  COPE  analysis 
showed  that  In  Detroit,  Gov.  Romney  polled 
11,000  fewer  votes  than  he  had  In  the  previous 
off-year  election  of  1962.  but  the  vote  for  the 
Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate  fell  by  a 
dramatic  152,000  votes.  Similar  patterns  de- 
veloped in  Caucasian  blue-collar  wards  In 
many  cities,  the  analysis  said. 

RELYING  ON  COMPUTERS 

To  union  strategists,  those  findings  mean  a 
successful  get-out- the- vote  drive  Is  more 
essential  than  ever.  Wider  use  of  computers 
for  this  purpose  Is  planned  for  1968.  COPE 
has  collected  membership  lists  of  more  than 
two  million  names  from  several  unions;  the 
computers  can  shuffle  these  to  work  up  lists 
of  voters  in  certain  Congressional  districts 
or  city  wards,  giving  local  workers  a  valuable 
tool  for  reaching  union  voters. 

A  major  unknown  is  the  1968  role  of  Walter 
Reuther's  United  Auto  Workers,  whose  leaders 
stayed  In  Detroit  to  bargain  with  General 
Motors  Corp..  Instead  of  coming  here  to 
bargain  with  Mr.  Meany  over  their  policy 
disagreements  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  UAW.  which  may  pull  out  of  the  labor 
federation  before  the  1968  elections,  already 
has  cut  off  Its  contributions  to  the  national 
COPE  treasury,  a  loss  of  about  J175,000  this 
year  alone.  The  UAW  also  has  refused  to  sup- 
ply COPE  with  membership  lists  for  the  com- 
puter operations;  that  vrtll  hamper  the  get- 
out-the-vote  program  In  states  with  many 
UAW  members. 

But  the  UAW  Is  expected  to  stay  politically 
active  In  any  event.  "We'll  probably  be  work- 
ing as  hard  or  harder  than  before,"  Emll 
Mazey.  UAW  secretary-treasurer,  says  In  a 
phone  Interview. 

"We  understand  the  necessity  to  elect  a  lib- 
eral Congres."  he  adds.  And  what  about  re- 
electing President  Johnson?  Mr.  Mazey  says 
he  expects  no  UAW  endorsement  of  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  until  after  next  summer's 
political  conventions.  Several  weeks  ago.  how- 
ever. Mr.  Reuther  personally  endorsed  Mr. 
Johnson  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Mazey,  when  asked,  denied  rumors 
heard  here  that  the  UAW  Is  helping  finance 
the  primary  camp>algns  of  Minnesota  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  the  Democratic  dove  who 


Is  challenging  President  Johnson.  Says  M.- 
Mazey:  "We  have  contributed  nothing  to  him. 
and  we  probably  won't." 


A  CASE  LESSON    IN   SCHOOL 
SANCTIONS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ed- 
ucation of  our  youth  l.s  of  vital  concern 
to  all  of  us,  and  it  is  therefore  disturb- 
ing to  read  accounts  of  the  sanctions  be- 
ing impcsed  by  teachers'  organizations 
in  Florida. 

It  seems  that  there  are  continuing  at- 
tempts from  all  sides  to  remove  the  con- 
trol over  the  education  of  our  youth  from 
the  local  areas,  to  consolidate  districts, 
to  thwart  the  wishes  and  votes  of  the 
citizen  whose  children  are  effected  and 
whose  taxes  are  spent. 

Writing  in  the  Manchester,  N.H., 
Union-Leader,  Meldrim  Thomson  has 
presented  a  two-part  discussion  of  the 
present  situation  in  Florida.  I  include 
the  two  articles  In  the  Congressional 
Record  based  on  a  point  which  he  raises 
and  which  must  be  considered  valid:  the 
example  and  the  circumstances  are  in 
Florida  but  this  is  only  a  case  lesson  for 
other  areas. 

The  articles  from  the  November  30  and 
December  1  Union-Leader  follow: 

School  Sanctions  in  Florida  :  A  Case  Lesson 
FOR  New  Hampshire 
(By  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.) 

The  first  dark  shadow  of  professional  sanc- 
tions fell  across  the  schools  of  Florida  on 
May  24.  1967.  and  grew  even  darker  on  June 
5  with  the  Imposition  of  additional  sanc- 
tions by  the  Florida  Education  Association 
(PEA),  with  the  backing  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  (NEA). 

By  sanctions  the  FEA  proposes  to  bring 
Florida's  Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  "to  hl» 
knees." 

Sanctions,  according  to  NEA  mean  In  part 
"censure,  suspension  or  expulsion  of  a  mem- 
ber .  .  .  severance  of  relationship  with  an 
affiliated  association  or  other  agency  impos- 
ing a  deterrent  against  a  Board  of  Education 
or  other  agency  controlling  the  welfare  of 
schools  ...  or  the  application  of  one  or  more 
steps  in  the  withholding  services." 

Thousands  of  black- bordered  notices  were 
posted  over  the  state  to  advise  "all  educators 
that  conditions  exist  In  the  SUte  of  Florida 
which.  In  our  opinion,  cause  this  state  to 
be  an  unsatisfactory  place  to  render  public 
school  service." 

Last  spring  and  summer  two  mass  meet- 
ings attended  by  an  estimated  30.000  teach- 
ers were  held  in  Orlando.  Black  funeral  band* 
bearing  the  words  "Sanctions  In  Florida" 
were  worn  by  FEA  sympathizers.  At  the 
NEA's  national  delegate  convention  the  Flor- 
ida booth  featured  a  map  of  Florida  draped 
in  black  and  over  which  was  hung  a  funeral 
wreath  and  the  word  "Sanctions." 

What  Is  happening  In  the  war  of  sanctions 
In  Florida  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  The  threat  that  school 
sanctions  will  be  Imposed  on  the  Granite 
State  In  1968  Is  a  real  danger  to  our  educa- 
tional progress. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Education  Association  (NHEA) 
In  October  1966.  leaders  of  NHEA  first 
warned  openly  that  sanctions  might  be  im- 
posed here. 

During  the  1967  session  of  our  General 
Court,  when  bills  for  full  Implementation  of 
the  minimum  foundation  fund  and  a  mini- 
mum teachers'  salary  were  under  considera- 
tion, Robert  H.  Lewis,  the  NHEA  executive 
secretary  and  lobbyist,  made  reference  sev- 
eral times  to  a  possible  Investigation  of  edu- 
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catlonal    conditions    In    our    state    by    the 

^Tl^l  \^l  sanctions  are  a  last  resort," 
^l  lUwls  in  July.  "I  think  that  the  imposl- 
!;„  nf  sanctions  (here)  Is  a  reality,  but  I 
fn't  feel  we  have  exhausted  the  possibility 
n?  Other  positive  courses  of  action." 

-ThT  NHEA  assembly  of  delegates  meeUng 
Jt  August  26,  caUed  for  an  NEA-NHELA  in- 
vSlg^Uon  into  "undesirable  educational 
condmons"  in  this  state.  After  a  PreUmlnary 
inquiry  In  late  October  and  a  finding  of 
•seriously  deteriorating  educational  condi- 
tion" in  New  Hampshire,  the  NEA  agreed  to 
send  in  a  team  of  experts  to  conduct  a  fuU- 
gcale  Investigation. 

SANCTIONS    followed 

Whenever  the  NEA  has  conducted  state- 
wide investigations,  as  It  has  thus  far  In 
TTtah  Oklahoma  and  Florida,  sanctions  have 
followed  as  surely  as  report  cards  follow 
classroom  Instruction.  Thus,  It  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  black  shadow  of  school 
sanctions  will  fall  upon  New  Hampshire  In 
1968  when  the  report  of  the  NEA's  Investi- 
gation U  published! 

rtORIDA'S   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 
For   the    past    three    decades    Florida    has 
been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states  In  the 
nation.  In  recent  years  It  actually  has  grown 
faster  than  any  other  state. 

Florida  ranks  ninth  among  the  states  In 
population:  It  is  also  ninth  In  number  of 
students  enrolled,  number  of  pubUc  school 
teachers,  and  In  public  school  expenditures. 
With  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
6  000  000,  It  has  a  student  enrollment  In 
grades  1-12  of  1.287.000.  It  employs  53.500 
vachers  and  7,000  principals  and  adminis- 
trators. In  higher  education  It  supports 
seven  universities  and  26  Junior  colleges  with 
155.000  students  and  14,000  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The  total  of  the  current  biennial  budgets 
for  lu  educational  systems  amounts  to  $952 
millions.  The  state's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion U  67  per  cent  of  its  total  general  reve- 
nue fund,  which  Is  made  up  of  all  unmarked 
new  revenue. 


reputed  to  have  the  backing  of  the  poUUcal 
action  committee  of  the  FEA. 

The  "PEA  through  subterfuge  used  the 
dues  paid  by  Florida  teachers  to  annoxince 
that  the  FEA  was  backing  the  candidate 
(that  lost) ,"  said  Charles  E.  Perry,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  governor  in  educaUonal  affairs 
la  a  letter  of  September  22.  1967.  addressed 
to  the  Republican  members  of  the  Leglsla- 

When  schools  opened  In  Florida  last  Sep- 
tember school  budgets  had  been  increased  2o 
per  cent  over  the  prior  budgetary  period.  In 
actual  dollars  Florida  had  increased  Its  edu- 
cational spending  by  $245,000,000,  of  which 
$80  000,000  was  earmarked  for  teacher  salary 
increases  over  the  next  two  years.  This 
teacher  salary  Increase  would  average  $1,050 
per  teacher  by  1968.  and  raise  the  total  aver- 
age teacher  salary  to  $7,500. 

"This  Is  the  largest  single  teacher  pay  In- 
crease ever  granted  by  the  state  of  Florida,' 
said  Governor  Kirk. 


AMONG     THE     FIRST 

Florida  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  states 
to  adopt  a  minimum  foundation  program, 
Which  it  instituted  In  1947.  When  fully  Im- 
plemented the  foundation  formula  calls  for  a 
division  of  support  for  public  education  of 
roxighly  75  per  cent  by  the  stat«  and  25  per 
cent  by  local  effort  at  the  county  level.  At 
present  about  43  per  cent  of  total  public 
school  support  comes  from  the  state.  45  per 
cent  from  local  effort,  with  the  balance  from 
various  Federal  programs. 

Last  year  the  average  salary  for  Florida 
teachers  was  $6,530  for  180  actual  teaching 
days,  the  highest  of  all  southern  states  except 
for  Maryland,  and  Just  $290  short  of  the  na- 
tional average  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  In 
Florida  Is  24  per  class,  which  Is  the  national 
average. 

There  are  67  local  school  boards  in  Flor- 
ida, one  for  each  county.  Each  county  has  a 
superintendent  of  education  who  Is  elected 
In  a  countv-wlde  vote.  The  state  commis- 
sioner of  education  is  elected  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  as  are  also  the  members  of  the  state 
board  of  education. 

Local  financial  support  for  the  Florida 
schools  Is  raised  by  means  of  district  and 
county  mtUage  elections,  as  provided  by  the 
constitution.  Apparently  weary  of  school  ex- 
travagances and  inefficiencies,  voters  reduced 
mlllage  support  of  schools  this  year  In  many 
local  elections. 

Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk.  Jr..  Is  the  first  Repub- 
lican to  be  elected  governor  of  the  Sunshine 
State  In  100  years  Dtu-lng  the  gxibernatortal 
campaign  of  1966  Kirk  promised  that  he 
would  raise  no  new  taxes.  Florida  then  had 
a  3  per  cent  sales  tax  His  opponent.  Mayor 
High   of   Miami,   known   as   a   6f)ender,   was 


HAS  DONE  ITS  TJTMOST 

"The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  professional 
education  lobbying  organizations  has  had 
the  effect  of  obscuring  the  very  real  fact 
that  within  the  limits  of  our  present  capa- 
bility Florida  has  done  lU  utmost  and 
strained  Its  financial  capacity  to  fund  edu- 
cation for  the  two  years  Immediately  ahead, 
added  the  Governor. 

In  addition  to  this  financial  effort,  the 
governor  established  a  Commission  for  Qual- 
ity Education  In  Florida  and  charged  It  with 
developing  a  master  plan  for  the  total  future 
educational  program  of  the  state.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  is  to  extend  over  a 

five  year  period.  ,   .k-   virir 

But  these  bona  fide  efforts  of  the  KirK 
Administration  to  Improve  Florida  education 
were  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  FEA.  and  so 
sanctions  were  Imposed. 

The  FEA  demanded  a  half-bllUon  dollars 
in  new  sUte  and  county  revenue,  or  half 
aealn  the  total  amount  now  being  spent  for 
education  In  Florida.  Their  motive,  accord- 
ing to  an  "off  the  cuff"  remark  attributed  to 
the  president  of  FEA  was  for  "cash  on  the 
barrel."  They  are  not  concerned  with  how 
this  huge  sum  of  money  is  to  be  raised.  Ii 
all  of  it  were  to  be  raised  by  sales  taxes  It 
would  mean  that  the  present  3  cent  tax 
would  have  to  be  more  than  doubled. 

Thus  the  battle  over  sanctions  was  Joined 
in  Florida  between  the  FEA-NEA  which  In 
its  March  1966  "Report  of  An  Investigation 
said  Florida  Is  not  envied  by  her  sister 
states  for  her  "public  school  system  and  the 
reluctance  of  her  political  leadership  to  pro- 
mote educational  programs  clearly  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  majority  of  her  clUzens. 
and  a  governor  who  contends  that  the  actions 
of  the  FEA-NEA  are  understandable  "U  the 
aura  of  professlonaUsm  Is  removed  and  they 
are  viewed  In  a  more  accurate  focus  as 
unions  whose  purpose  Is  to  use  whiitever  con- 
ditions may  actually  exist  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  their  membership." 

Just  what  are  the  goals  of  the  FEA-NEA 
In  Florida  and  what  specific  sanctions  have 
been  imposed  to  achieve  these  ends? 


ized  frequenUy  In  recent  years  by  the  Na- 
tional EducaUon  Association  (NEA  and  its 
affiliates) ,  were  imposed  in  Florida  by  the  FEA 
on  May  24,  and  further  strengthened  on  June 
5  of  this  year.  »,^„„ 

"The  objectives  of  sanctions  is  not  to  brmg 
a   neglectful   segment  of   the  people   to   lt« 
knees,  but  rather  to  bring  It  to  its  senses, 
declared  NEA  Executive  Secretary  William  G. 

C&TT 

While  only  lu  recent  months  have  NEA 
officials  cautiously  used  the  word  "strlke-'^as 
a  svnonvm  for  "sanctions,"  the  NEA  has 
for  "some  time  supported  mass  walkouts  ol 
teachers  called  by  Its  local  affiliates. 

Its  policy  now  follows  closely  that  of  its 
rival,  the  American  Federation  of  Teaches 
(AFT)  Albert  Shanker,  president  of  Ain, 
says  that  Florida's  teacher  associations  'have 
essentially  become  unions." 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  sanctions 
was  to  make  Florida  a  satisfactory  "place  to 
render  public  school  service."  Florida's  edu- 
caUonal shortcomings  were  cataloged  in  de- 
tail in  a  200-page  "Report  of  an  Ifjesilga- 
tlon"  published  m  March  1966.  by  ti^e  ^EA^ 

The  goals  of  FEA  were  summarized  In  Its 
1967  leglslaUve  priority  program,  and,  had 
these  been  enacted  by  the  legislature,  pre- 
sumablv  sanction  would  not  have  b«m 
imposed.  The  four  primary  goals  of  FEA  are 


School  Sanctions  in  Florida:  A  Case  Lesson 

FOR   New   Hampshire 

(By  Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.) 

A  temporary  truce  exists  In  Florida's  school 
sancuon  battle  between  the  Florida  Educa- 
tion ABsoclaUon  (FEA)  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Republican  Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk    Jr^ 

The  governor  has  advanced  the  target  date 
for  the  report  of  his  Commission  t°r  Quality 
Education  In  Florida  to  January  1968  and 
has  indicated  he  might  call  a  special  s^ion 
of  the  Legislature  then  to  provide  for  statute 
and  constitutional  changes  which  might  be 
suggested  bv  the  commission.  FEA  experts 
are  worklng'vrtth  the  commission  In  a  step- 
ped up  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  accord. 

Sanctions,  a  form  of  coercive  action  utU- 


1.  Obtain  about  $500,000,000  in  new  state 
and  county  revenue: 

2.  Provide      a      professional      negotiation 

3.  Strengthen  the  teacher  continuing  con- 
tract law;  and 

4  Eliminate  mlllage  elections. 
Part  of  the  new  half  billion  dollars  would 
be  used  to  reduce  the  pupil-teacher  ratio. 
FEA  says  the  present  ratio  Is  27  and  they 
would  reduce  It  to  25.  The  Governor's  Office 
says  the  ratio  U.  In  fact,  24. 

More  than  300  million  of  the  new  money 
would  be  used  for  the  salaries  from  K 
through  Junior  College  on  a  scale  ranging 
from  $6,000  to  $11,000. 

Some  51  millions  would  provide  for  re- 
leased time  for  teachers  to  plan  their  work 
and  for  a  30-mlnute  lunch  period  free  from 
supervision  responsibilities 

It  Is  important  for  taxpayers  here  In  New 
Hampshire  to  note  that  in  addition  to  In- 
creasing by  V,  the  total  financial  conim  t- 
ment  to  education,  the  FEA  would  CI)  cur- 
tall  the  authority  of  the  state  budget  com- 
mission and  (2)  eliminate  controls  now  ex- 
ercised bv  county  budget  commissions  over 
the  flscaraffalrs  of  county  school  districts. 

Flnallv  in  fiscal  matters  the  FEA  would 
take  from  local  voters  any  say  on  the  Im- 
position of  local  school  taxes  by  ellmlnatln* 
Ihe  mlUage  tax.  This  power  would  ^^^J^^jf 
exclusively  In  the  county  school  boards 
which  within  constitutional  limits  would 
be  given  a  completely  free  hand  In  levying 
local  school  taxes. 

WOtTLD  emasculate  BOARDS 

The  FEA  would  emasculate  school  boards 
so  that  they  would  be  only  policy  making 
bodies  with  no  practical  areas  left  In  which 
to  make  policy. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  (1)  re- 
ducing the  number  of  members  on  boards. 
(2)  consolidation  of  districts,  even  as  large 
as  county  units.  (3)  utilization  and  ad  hoc 
advisory  committees  to  assist  In  the  study 
of  special  school  problems,  and  (4>  by  enact- 
ment  of  a  professional  negotiation  statute. 

The  professional  negotiation  law  would 
guarantee,  at  the  request  of  the  local  teach- 
ers'  association,  "a  set  of  procedures  wr.tten 
and  officially  adopted  by  the  local  association 
and  the  school  board,  which  would  prp'^lde 
an  orderiy  method  for  the  school  board  and 
the  local  association  to  negotiate,  through 
professional  channels  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  to  reach  agreement  on  Uhese  mat- 
ters and  to  establish  channels  for  med.ntlon 
and  appeal  In  the  event  of  Impasse." 
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The  NEA  Inveatlgatlon  committee  found 
there  were  too  many  small  schools  (ttity  wU 
have  a  field  day  In  New  Hampshire  l);  too 
few  kindergartens;  and  too  few  remedial 
classes. 

The  FEA  has  pulled  all  the  8topi)er8  on 
the  NEA  sanction  shelf  except  the  la»t  and 
most  drastic  one  of  mass  resignation.  In  some 
counties  there  have  been  temp>orary  walk- 
outs. 

It  has  advised  out-of-state  teachen .  cur- 
rent graduates  of  Florida  Institution  i.  and 
teachers  In  Florida  presently  unemploy  ;d  not 
to  take  Jobs  In  Florida  schools  In  viola  Ion  of 
sanctions.  Teachers  under  contract  m  y  not 
transfer  to  a  different  Florida  school  a  rstem. 

It  has  censured  the  governor  and 'those 
legislators  who  supported  his  prograkn  on 
schools.  I 

On  June  31,  1967  the  FEA  sent  letfars  to 
the  presidents  of  leading  U.S.  corpor^tlona 
advising  them  that  sanctions  had  bein  In- 
voked In  Florida.  j 

In  a  confidential  "Action"  sheet  of  Jnne  6, 
It  requested  Its  members  to  send  In  the  mames 
and  addresses  of  any  business  or  Indastries 
which  Its  members  might  know  werai  con- 
sidering moving  to  Florida.  \ 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  FEA  (cam- 
paign to  prevent  new  business  from  n^vlng 
to  Florida,  Charles  E.  Perry,  special  assfctant 
to  the  governor  for  educational  affairs;  said 
In  September,  "they  failed  to  keep  buWnesa 
from  coming  to  the  state  ...  or  to  the  other 
states  where  they  have  used  sanctions.  Biisl- 
ness  keeps  coming  because  anyone  Intelligent 
enough  to  be  president  of  a  corporaljlon  la 
also  wise  enough  to  see  through  the  "selfish 
alms  of  FEA  and  NEA." 

SANCTION    IN    OPERATION 

The  FEA  claims  a  membership  of  lO.OOO. 
The  average  annual  dues  for  a  teacher  le 
•40.00,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  FE^,  $10 
to  the  NEA,  and  $10  to  the  local  assoctotlon. 
Thus  the  PEA  has  an  anniwl  Income  ^  one 
million  dollars.  .- 

The  NEA  which  clalma  a  national  m*nber- 
shlp  of  one  million  has  an  Income  froal  dues 
of  $10  millions.  The  combined  resources  of 
these  two  professional  educational  associa- 
tions permit  them  to  mount  quite  aa  effec- 
tive campaign;  and  this  Is  Just  whft  they 
have  done  In  Florida.  f 

Action  papers  of  NEA  Indicate  that  It  will 
provide  funds,  legal  advice,  and  staff  assist- 
ance to  resolve  Impasses  between  teacher 
organizations  and  school  systems. 

SENT    STAFF    HELP 

The  NEA  sent  the  FEA  12  staff  members 
and  four  public  relations  men  to  help  In  the 
sanctions  campaign.  In  addition  the  FEA 
hired  three  aides  for  the  Communication 
Division  and  engaged  an  advertising  firm 
and  a  public  relations  consultant.  Llb«ral  use 
waa  made  of  bumper  stickers,  billboards, 
brochuree.  newspiaper  and  radio  advertise- 
ments. 

During  last  summer  the  sanction  cam- 
paign In  Florida  reached  a  peak  In  tension. 
With  hot  tempers  boiling  the  (governor  was 
called  a  sham  and  charlatan  who  would  be 
brought  to  his  knees,  and  the  educational 
system  was  referred  to  as  "the  cesspool  of 
education  In  Florida."  Teachers  who  violated 
sanctions  were  castigated  as  "dregs." 

In  Mlanal  the  FEA  expelled  some  members 
of  the  Dade  County  Teachers'  Association  be- 
cause they  opposed  as  "unprofessional"  the 
threat  of  mass  resignations. 

LAST  POWERFUL  ARROW  ^ 

The  FEA  prepared  to  use  the  last  poSverful 
arrow  In  Its  quiver  by  calling  a  mass  Wftlkout 
of  teachers  despite  a  state  statute  that  pro- 
hibited strikes  by  public  employees.  The  F^A 
sought,  and  claimed  that  it  received  and  has 
in  safe  keeping  for  pofislble  future  use.  35,- 
000  undated  resignations  by  teachers.  The 
governor's  office   believes  this   to  be  &  gross 
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exaggeration  and  that  at  moet  the  FEA 
might  have  15,000  such  resignations. 

In  turn  the  governor's  forces  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  the  FEA.  Plans  were  made  to 
seek  an  Injunction  to  deprive  FEA  of  its 
charter  to  operate  In  the  state  and  to  strike 
down  Its  tax  exempt  status.  Other  forceful 
legal  actions  were  also  under  consideration. 

It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  the  two  op- 
posing forces  began  an  undeclared  truce, 
which,  here  In  November,  gives  promise  of 
reaching  a  constructive  compromise. 

MEAN,   NASTY  BUSINESS 

Sanctions  can  be  mean,  even  nasty,  busi- 
ness as  demonstrated  by  the  sanction  fight 
in  Fnorlda. 

Sanctions  that  seek  primarily  new  tax  dol- 
lars could  and  should  be  avoided  until  the 
advice  of  the  St.  Petersburg  teacher  of  32 
years  experience  given  to  the  executive-secre- 
tary of  the  F^A  Is  followed.  She  wrote,  in 
answer  to  his  plea  for  support  of  sanctions, 
"I  suggest  we  expend  our  energies  to  econ- 
omize In  areas  where  waste  exists  and  to 
operate  schools  in  a  more  businesslike  fi- 
nancial manner." 

Governor  Kirk  voiced  the  same  economy 
sentiment  in  his  special  report  on  education 
when  he  said  there  has  grown  up  "a  genera- 
tion of  people  who  have  been  Inculcated  with 
the  belief  that  money  automatically  produces 
education  and  therefore  more  money  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  more  education. 
Whether  or  not  any  of  the  money  produces 
good  education,  or  even  satisfactory  educa- 
tion, remains  largely  unexplored  territory  on 
our  government  maps." 


STEEL  IMPORT  QUOTAS  A 

NECESSITY 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  legislation  which  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  earlier  today. 
This  bill,  entitled  "The  Iron  and  Steel 
Orderly  Trade  Act  of  1967.  ■  provides  a 
means  for  maintaining  orderly  trade  in 
iron  and  steel  mill  products,  which  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  viability  of  the 
American  steel  industry.  The  needs  to 
which  this  bill  is  addressed  are  vital  to 
our  national  Interest  and  security,  and 
deserve  the  full  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

WHAT    THE    BILL    ACCOMPLISHES 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act 
of  1967  llmlUs  Imports  In  any  year  to  9.6 
percent  of  the  average  amount  of  steel 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during 
the  3  years  preceding  each  quota  year. 
This  percentage  represents  the  share  of 
domestic  consumption  attributable  to 
iron  and  steel  imports  for  the  years 
1964-66.  Product  and  country  of  origin 
limitations  are  also  imposed,  similarly 
based  upon  their  percentage  share  of 
total  imports  during  this  3 -year  base 
period. 

The  bill  frtves  the  President  authority 
to  establish  these  limitations  through 
negotiation,  either  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral, with  historic  supplying  nations. 
Any  such  nations  which  do  not  choose  to 
enter  into  a  negotiated  agreement  will 
be  limited  to  the  percentage  of  recent 
consumption  equal  to  that  .supplied  dur- 
ing a  longer  base  period,  1959-66. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  ad- 
minister these  limitations.  He  is  also 
given  the  power  to  remedy  any  disruption 
of  regional  markets  caused  by  the  flow 
of  Imported  steel  products  into  a  par- 
ticular geographic  region.  He  Is  directed 


to  review  the  entire  quota  program  after 
it  has  been  in  effect  for  5  years,  and  may 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  con- 
tinuation, modification,  or  termination 
of  the  quotas. 

In  short,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly 
Trade  Act  of  1967  authorizes  a  moderate 
and  enlightened  quota  program  for  im- 
ported steel  products.  Historic  supplj-. 
Ing  nations  will  have  the  right  to  supply 
that  percentage  of  domestic  consumption 
which  they  have  been  supplying  over  the 
last  3  years.  As  our  consumption  grows, 
the  supplying  nations  will  have  the  right 
to  compete  in  supplying  increasing 
amounts  of  imports. 

THE   RECENT   GROWTH    OF    BTETL    I.MPORTS 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  fully  recog- 
nize that  in  today's  world  of  trade,  any 
proposal  for  an  Import  quota  program 
must  overcome  a  heavy  burden.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  an  examination  of  the 
relevant  facts  pertaining  to  steel  imports 
fully  Justifies  the  imposition  of  import 
limitations,  and  indeed  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  viable  domestic 
steel  industry  that  can  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  .security. 

Our  present  steel  consumption  Ls 
roughly  100  million  tons  per  year,  and 
is  expected  to  grow  by  approximately  2 
percent  a  year.  Of  this  100  million  tons. 
imported  steel  products  In  1966  consti- 
tuted 10  9  percent,  or  nearly  11  million 
tons.  However.  In  contrast  to  the  pro- 
jected annual  domestic  consumption 
growth  rate  of  2  percent,  the.se  imports 
over  the  last  5  years  have  risen  by  a 
phenomenal  25  percent  annual  rate  of 
growth.  If  this  annual  growth  of  Im- 
ported steel  products  continues  and  Ls 
unchecked,  by  1971  we  could  expect  im- 
ported steel  to  approximate  34  million 
tons,  or  more  than  30  percent  of  total 
domestic  consumption. 

These  are  the  facts  I  believe  we  must 
ask  ourselves  certain  questions  about 
them.  First,  Why  is  this  sharp  prowth  of 
imported  steel  products  occurring? 
Second,  is  this  development  a  healthy 
one.  is  it  consistent  with  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  Nation — above  all,  our  na- 
tional security?  Last,  if  we  find  present 
steel  Import  trends  incompatible  with  the 
national  interest,  what  alternatives  are 
available  to  remedy  the  problem?  Let 
me  answer  these  questions  in  order. 

WHY    STEEL    IMPORTS    HAVE    INCREASED 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  for 
the  recent  sharp  growth  of  imported 
steel  products  Into  our  count r>'. 

FMrst.  In  the  world  steel  market,  pro- 
duction capacity  presently  exceed.s  de- 
mand by  a  substantial  margin,  and  we 
can  expect  this  imbalance  to  Increase 
during  the  next  decade.  World  capacity 
already  exceeds  consumption  by  more 
than  50  million  tons.  Neverthele.s?. 
European  countries  are  proceeding  to  ex- 
pand their  total  steel  capacity,  and  the 
Japanese  alone  are  planning  to  Increase 
their  capacity  by  an  additional  50  million 
tons  over  the  next  10  year.s.  Within  the 
next  decade,  Japan  will  apparently  be 
seeking  to  export  the  product  of  up  to 
40  million  tons  per  year  of  this  capacity 
If.  as  has  been  true  in  recent  years,  one- 
half  of  these  exports  come  to  our  shores, 
the  United  States  could  shortly  be  r«- 
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reiving  approximately  the  equivalent  of 
20  miUion   tons  of  Japanese  steel,  as 
compared  to  7  million  tons  today. 
Second  Labor  costs  in  the  other  steel 


In  fact,  be  achieved.  But,  while  tech- 
nological advances  are  being  made  in 
our  steel  Industry  at  probably  a  faster 
development   pace   than   in   E-orope    or 


deficit  During  this  same  recent  period 
in  which  imports  have  risen  so  sharply, 
our  steel  exports  have  been  declining.  In 

steel  produced.  /ri_ f^^.^j^^'  ^^J  o„„,va-     the  34  million  tons  that  will  enter  in 


er 


luropean  steel  community,  the  equiva- 
lent wage  is  $1.75  per  hour,  or  approxi- 
mately $35  per  ton.  and  in  Japan  the 
Zivalent  wage  is  just  over  $1  per  hour, 
or  approximately  $20  per  ton.  In  many 
industries,  such  disparity  in  labor  costs 
reflects  a  similar  disparity  in  human  pro- 
ductivity However,  this  is  manifestly  un- 
fme  wiUi  regard  to  steel.  Available  data 
indicate  that  the  United  States  has  an 
advantage  In  productive  efficiency  over 
both  European  and  Japanese  producers, 
but  steel  labor  productivity  in  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  2>2  times  that 
of  the  European  and  4'2  times  that  of 
the  Japanese  to  equalize  their  advantage 
of  lower  labor  rates.  And  when  capital 
Is  available  to  install  technology,  there 
Is  no  way  to  gain  such  an  advantage  over 
the  foreign  producer. 

This  disparity  in  labor  costs,  however. 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  American 
manufacturers  face  in  competing  with 
foreign  steel  product  prices. 

In  Europe  and  in  Japan,  the  steel  in- 
dustries have,   in  large  part,   been   re- 
lieved bv  the  governments  from  the  rate 
of  return  discipline  that  motivates  pri- 
vate Industry  in  the  United  States.  In 
those  countries,  the  steel  industry  is  a 
major  instrument  of  national  policy.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  Indispensable  basis 
for  all  kinds  of  industrial  growth.  It  is 
recognized   as    the    principal   means   of 
limiting  adver.se  balances  by  minimizing 
the  need  to  import  steel  and  by  maxi- 
mizing steel  exports.  These  major  na- 
tional objectives  are  being  pursued  by 
these  countries  at  the  expense  of  achiev- 
ing a  reasonable  rate  of  return,  as  meas- 
ured by  private  investment  standards.  If, 
for   example,    capital    for    exchange    is 
needed  and  cannot  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate sources,  the  Government  steps  in  to 
provide  it. 

This  combination  of  a  world  market  in 
which  production  capacity  exceeds  de- 
mand, coupled  with  lower  foreign  prices 
resulting  from  low  labor  costs  and  low 
rates  of  return,  explains  the  recent 
alarming  growth  of  Imported  steel  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States.  What  does  this 
growth  mean  to  us? 

THE    SlCNinCANCE    OF    FOREIGN    IMPORTS 

First,  it  means  Jobs.  Every  million  tons 
Of  domestic  steel  mill  products  shipped 
reflects  employment  for  approximately 
7,700  Americans.  That  means  that  the 
11  million  tons  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  1966,  in  effect,  represented  an  ex- 
port of  some  85,000  jobs  If  the  growth 
of  steel  product  imports  continues  at  its 
present  25-percent  annual  rate,  the  34 
million  tons  which  will  enter  our  shores 
In  1971  will  be  costing  us  approximately 
260,000  jobs.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Moreover,  the  steel  Import  problem 
presently  constitutes  a  major  part  of  our 
Nation's    adverse    balance-of-payments 


1971  would  be  reflected  in  a  $3.9  billion 
deficit  in  our  steel  trade  alone. 

However,  in  my  mind,  these  significant 
problems  of  domestic  employment  and 
balance  of  payments  are  overshadowed 
by  the  major  threat  that  the  unchecked 
growth  of  imported  steel  presents  to  our 
national  security.  President  Johnson  has 
described  steel  as  "basic  to  our  economy 
and  essential  to  our  security."  Steel  has 
always  been  the  core  of  the  strong  indus- 
trial base  needed  for  modern  warfare. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  our  Na- 
tion will  be  assured  of  the  adequate  in- 
dustrial base  needed  for  national  defense 
if  5  years  from  now  30  percent  of  our 
totafsupplv  comes  from  foreign  nations 
existing  under  the  shadow  of  the  two 
major  Communist  world  powers. 

For  mvself,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  such  markets,  from  which 
we  may  be  cut  off  in  the  time  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

If  domestic  requirements  grow  at  2 
percent  a  year  while  imports  grow  at 
25  percent,  it  is  obvious  that  total  do- 
mestic production  will  ease.  Assuming 
comervatively  that  the  present  level  of 
US  exports  is  maintained  through  1971, 
the  shipments  of  steel  products  by  U.S^ 
producers  may  well  decrease  from  90 
million  to  75  milUon  tons  per  year. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  not  only  one 
of  quantity.  Our  defense  needs  encom- 
pass the  widest  range  of  steel  products, 
from  the  most  basic  to  the  most  sophis- 
ticated Willie  our  domestic  industry 
presently  produces  this  full  rarige  of 
steel  products,  it  may  well  be  that  it 
would  react  to  a  diminishing  market  by 
leaving  certain  products  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  concentrating  on  competing 
for  the  bigger  volume,  basic  market 
staples.  Thus,  it  is  highly  possible  that 
in  the  event  we  were  cut  off  from  foreign 
sources,  we  would  be  left  with  a  domestic 
industry  that  was  not  presently  produc- 
ing the  full  range  of  sophisticated 
products  necessar>'  for  national  security, 
and  we  could  not  be  sure,  under  crisis 
conditions,  that  this  production  gap  could 
be  overcome  in  time  to  prevent  senous 
military'  shortages. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    QUOTA    SYSTEM 

These  facts  compel  the  conclusion  that 
our  national  security  demands  that  our 
steel  industry  be  preserved.  How  is  this 
to  be  achieved? 

It  mav  be  suggested  that  our  industry 
should  respond  by  turning  to  foreign 
markets.  However,  since  we  possess  no 
significant  technological  advantages  over 
foreign  producers,  and  since  our  produc- 
tion costs  are  higher  due  to  lower  for- 
eign wage  rates,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
our  steel  products  cannot  expect  to  gain 
any  appreciable  share  of  the  foreign 
market  Second,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
significant  technological  advances  will. 


they  arise,  become  available  to  all  pro- 
ducers within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  building  the  new 
facilities  which  reflect  these  technolog- 
ical improvements  is  much  lower  abroad 
than  in  the  United  States,  again  cue 
largely  to  the  wage  differential. 

If  after  all  efforts,  our  steel  industry 
cannot  remain  viable  and  if  its  yiabiMy 
is  necessary  to  our  national  security,  the 
only  solution  available  is  that  of  an  en- 
Ughtened  quota  limitation.  The  bUl  I 
have  introduced  in  the  House  today  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  this  may  oe 
actiieved.  .  ,    .  ,,, 

I  have  been  led  to  propose  this  bUl 
only  after  satisfying  myself  that  no  other 
solution  is  available  to  preser^•e  a  vit^l 
domestic  industry.  Barriers  to  free  trade 
are  generally  to  be  avoided.  However, 
the  steel  import  problem  presents  us 
with  a  direct  threat  t^  our  national 
security-a  threat  which  must  be  met 
Imposition  of  the  quotas  directed  by  this 
bill  will  not  remove  foreign  ^Po»"^f5°^ 
our  markets,  but  in  fact  will  allow  them 
to  share  in  the  growth  of  American  con- 
sumption. I  urge  you  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  necessary  measure. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


FEDERAL  ESTATE  TAX 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide reUef  to  those  hardest  hit  by  infla- 
tion and  the  cost -price  squeeze— the 
ranchers,  the  farmers,  and  the  small 
businessmen.  There  is  a  tragic  inequity 
in  Federal  tax  laws  which  discriminates 
against  these  enterprises  and  is,  there- 
fore, destroying  many  family  businesses 
each  year. 

I  refer  to  the  Federal  esUte  tax.  it  is 
called  the  'death  tax."  This  Ux  all  too 
often  destroys  the  work  and  plannmg  of 
a  lifetime;  it  prevents  the  son  from  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  footsteps.  Today 
inflated  land  prices— and  inflated  real 
estate  prices,  generally— are  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  estate  tax 
lened  upon  the  property  These  prices 
are  often  driven  up  by  speculators,  w'ho 
do  not  intend  to  use  the  property  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  inflated  market  values— leading  to 
the  exorbitant  estate  taxes— very  oft«n 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  family 
enterprise  and  a  forced  liquidation  to 
meet  the  inescapable  reality  of  the  tax. 
It  is  alarming  to  view  the  great  migra- 
tion to  the  urban  areas  of  over  half  a 
million  persons  a  year.  A  major  oomes- 
lic  concern  is  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
to  provide  relief  to  young  men  and  wom- 
en bv  encouraging  them  to  remain  in  the 
family  business  and  to  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  rural  America. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
provide  a  fair  alternative  to  the  present 
estate  tax  law  It  will  allow  the  estate  s 
heir=  to  have  the  option  of  having  the 
decedent's  interest  in  the  busine.ss  valued 
at  either  its  market  value— as  Is  done 
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now — or  the  higher  of.  first,  the  dece- 
dent's cx)st  basis;  or  second,  value  based 
on  the  reasonable  earning  power  of  the 
business. 

The  bill  further  provides  the  decedent 
must  have  been  In  business  10  years  prior 
to  his  death,  and  that  his  heirs  piust 
continue  to  operate  the  business  lor  5 
years  after  his  death.  ' 

This  bill  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  for  small  business- 
men and  farmers  and  ranchers  across 
the  Nation. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
ACT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Public  Records  Law — Public 
Law  89-487— passed  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  in  the  past  20  years. 

Since  the  law  became  effective  ort  July 
4,  1967.  there  have  been  varying  options 
given  as  to  the  law's  usefulness,       I 

An  analysis  of  the  law  and  its  inspact 
on  our  Nation  was  made  recent^  by 
Robert  O.  Blanchard  in  an  article  in  the 
fall  1967  edition  of  the  Columbia  jour- 
nalism Review.  Mr.  Blanchard's  views 
are  of  particular  interest  because  he  is 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  thl$  sub- 
ject. : 

I  submit  Mr.  Blanchard's  article  for 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Freedom  of  iNroRMATioN  Acr-*- 

DlSAPPOINTMENT     AND     HoPE         1 

(By  Robert  O.  Blanchard)        ? 

Preedom  of  Information  crusaders  ialled 
July  4.  1966.  as  a  day  of  triumph.  O5  that 
chosen  date.  President  Johnson  signe4|  Into 
law  S.  1160.  the  so-called  "Freedom  (g  In- 
formation Act,"  now  popularly  knovn  M 
the  Federal  Public  Records  Law.  t 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Eklltors.  for  example,  received  anl-anal- 
yals  of  the  law  In  their  Bulletin  undCr  the 
heading,  "  Twas  a  Sparkling  Fourth  for  FOI 
Crusaders."  The  report  compared  the  f*resl- 
dent'3  blll-slgnlng  statement  to  Uberterlan 
(even  seditious)  statements  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  James  Madison.  The  spirit  df  the 
occasion  moved  The  Arizona  Repub^  to 
offer  a  rare  interpretation  of  contemjj&rary 
politics:  In  signing  the  bill  President  John- 
son "proved  he  is  not  one  of  those  whg)  be- 
lieve In  news  management."  '- 

The  President,  In  reality,  did  not  quite  live 
up  to  this  triumphant  moment.  The  f»resl- 
dent  news-managed  the  release  of  his  girong 
freedom-of-Uiformatlon  statement,  which 
was  recalled  from  reporters  minutes  ^fter 
distribution  and  replaced  by  a  toned-down 
version.  The  later  version  appeared  ^even 
months  later  as  a  guide  to  agencies  IQ  the 
Attorney  General's  memorandum  on  the  law. 

There  was  further  confusion  when  at  sec- 
ond POI  law  was  quietly  enacted  In  June. 
1967.  It  made  about  a  hundred  chang<»8  In 
the  original  to  conform  to  language  of  ^ther 
provisions  In  Title  5  of  the  Admlnlstpitlve 
Procedure  Act,  of  which  the  Public  Repords 
Law  Is  a  part.  This  nullified  the  legislation 
(and  significance)  of  July  4,  1966.  - 

There  has  been  more  serious  conf&slou 
also  in  the  months  since.  As  POI  advocates 
have  studied  the  provisions  of  the  law  more 
closely,  they  have  found  It  ambiguous  at 
best.  One  of  the  chief  problems  Is  thf  In- 
determinate character  of  the  law's  Jilne 
phrases  describing  exempt  categories  of  In- 
formation. Several  of  the  phrasee  seem 
bound  to  encourage  continued,  perhape 
more  sophisticated,  federal  agency  discretion 


In  release  of  Information.  Ironically,  the 
court-enforcement  provision  of  the  law  adds 
to  the  possibilities  of  blockage. 

In  fact,  eight  of  the  exemptions  violate 
the  blueprint  for  a  public  records  law  laid 
down  by  such  cwlglnators  as  Harold  L,  Cross. 
V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  a  founder  of  the  POI 
movement,  calls  the  exemptions  "nothing 
more  than  an  open  Invitation  to  the  federal 
bureaucrat  to  withhold  legitimate  Informa- 
tion from  the  American  people," 

In  great  part,  the  ambiguity  of  the  law 
stems  from  Its  mixed  ancestry.  Although 
press  and  bar  are  far  apart  on  the  question 
of  free  press  and  fair  trial.  In  the  case  of  the 
public  records  law  they  formed  a  twelve-year 
alliance.  The  bar's  administrative  reform 
movement,  begun  In  the  1930's,  culminated 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946, 
Later,  the  bar  Joined  the  Journalists'  free- 
dom-of-lnformatlon  crusade  of  the  1950"8  to 
work  to  amend  the  public  Information  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

Both  reform  efforts  revealed  awareness 
that  functions  traditionally  In  the  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches  had  been  emigrating 
behind  executive  walls  through  agency 
pHJwers  granted  by  Congress. 

By  different  routes,  the  attention  of  the 
two  professions  met  In  concern  over  avail- 
ability of  information.  The  lawyers'  primary 
goal  was  procedural  regularity  within  agen- 
cies whose  rules  were  having  the  effect  of 
law.  Some  of  this  "law"  combined  prosecut- 
ing, legislative,  and  Judicial  functions.  Law- 
yers soon  recognized  that  keeping  the  pub- 
lic Informed  about  agency  organization, 
rules,  and  procedures  was  important.  The 
result  was  the  infonnatlon  section  of  the 
1946  act.  But  less  than  a  decade  later,  there 
was  widespread  disenchantment  In  the  bar 
over  this  provision. 

Meanwhile,  the  Journalists'  goal  was  es- 
tablishment of  rights  of  access.  They  found 
that  common  law  and  access  to  governmental 
Information  applied  only  to  state  and  local 
agencies;  statutory  remedies  were  necessary 
for  federal  agencies.  The  need  for  new  laws, 
as  well  as  federal  tightening  under  cold-war 
tensions,  sparked  the  FOI  crusade.  Harold 
L.  Cross,  a  lawyer  and  Journalism  professor, 
was  primarily  responsible  for  leading  the 
movement  to  suggest  statutory  changes,  es- 
pecially the  enactment  of  a  general  Informa- 
tion act.  Asked  In  1950  by  the  ASNP  to  ana- 
lyze all  legal  ramifications  of  POI,  Cross  Iden- 
tified five  major  roadblocks. 

Two  of  the  major  statutory  blocks  were  5 
use.  22.  the  178-year-old  "Housekeeping 
Statute,"  Interpreted  by  agencies  as  a  tra- 
ditional protection  of  their  discretion,  and 
Section  3  of  the  act  of  1946.  With  the  latter, 
the  bar  had  intended  to  correct  a  defect  in 
administrative  law — a  simple  lack  of  public 
Information  concerning  its  substance  and 
procedure.  But,  by  twisting  and  stretching 
the  exemption  phrases,  some  agencies  had 
turned  Section  3  Into  an  authority  to  with- 
hold Information.  Other  agencies  Ignored  It, 
The  courts,  falling  to  find  specific  statutes 
compelling  disclosure,  generally  supported 
the  agencies. 

Cross  said  that  only  Congress  could  remedy 
wrong  administrative  Interpretations: 

"Congress  is  the  primary  source  of  relief. 
The  time  Is  ripe  for  an  end  to  Ineffectual 
sputtering  about  executive  refusals  of  access 
to  official  records  and  for  Congress  to  begin 
exercising  effectually  Its  function  to  legislate 
freedom  of  Information  for  Itself,  the  public 
and  the  press." 

Cross  advocated  that  the  chief  control  of 
disclosure  policy  be  exercised  by  the  legisla- 
tive (not  the  executive)  branch. 

The  pN3lltical  climate  became  amenable  to 
this  strategy  when  the  first  Democratic 
Congress  in  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
was  elected  In  1954,  The  new  Congress  was 
an  eager  and  willing  forum  for  the  FOI 
movement. 

Before  they  put  their  resources  seriously 


behind  a  new  public  records  statute.  House 
and  Senate  POI  spokesmen  first  amended  the 
ancient  Housekeeping  Statute,  They  also 
placed  information  provisions  in  such  legig. 
latlon  as  that  creating  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  These  and 
other  statutory  accomplishments  of  a  three- 
year  crusade  were  widely  praised  in  the  preu. 
Yet  they  have  since  disappointed,  even 
embarrassed,  many  crusaders.  The  1958  "Pree- 
dom of  Information  L.iw"  (the  amendment 
to  the  Housekeeping  Statute)  failed  to  move 
any  agencies  to  provide  new  Information 
availability.  POI  spokesmen  In  Congress  also 
admitted  that  some  agencies  continued  to 
use  the  Housekeeping  Statute,  though 
amended,  to  Justify  secrecy.  Similar  disap- 
pointment has  been  experienced  with  NASA 
and  other  POI  provisions. 

Congressional  POI  spokesmen  have  been 
aware  of  the  apparently  built-in-limits  to 
such  legislation.  In  1958,  Representative  John 
E,  Moss  told  the  California  SUte  Publishers 
Association  that: 

"Fighting  for  recognition  of  freedom  ^f 
Information  .  ,  .  is  like  stepping  on  a  balloon. 
You  stamp  out  excessive  secrecy  In  one  place 
and  It  pops  up  somewhere  else.  ,  ,  ,  We  can 
pass  laws  and  require  rules  and  regulatlonj 
honoring  the  people's  right  to  know,  but 
unless  there  Is  a  government-wide  attitude 
opposing  excessive  secrecy,  the  laws  can  be 
twisted  and  Ignored." 

Recalcitrant  bureaucrats  have  found  com- 
fort partly  because  of  the  statutes  of  Con- 
gress, which  Is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
pass  disclosure  legislation  without  leaving 
room  for  secrecy  exemption  couched  in  am- 
biguous language.  It  has  passed  at  least  170 
statutes  requiring  secrecy  and,  of  course, 
widely  practices  secrecy  Itself.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress Is  exempt  from  the  Federal  Public 
Records  Law. 

This  side  of  the  "Congressional  dilemma," 
as  Francis  K.  Rourke  characterized  It  sli 
years  ago  In  his  classic  analysis.  Secrecy  and 
Publicity,  can  be  seen  In  the  Federal  Public 
Records  Law  of  1967.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  wasted  no  time  in  pointing  to  the 
ambiguities  In  the  nine  exemption  phrasee. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Prank  M.  Wozen- 
craft,  whose  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  drafted 
the  administrative  "guidelines"  for  the  law, 
appears  to  be  making  a  genuine  effort  to  In- 
sure Its  Implementation.  However,  he  left  no 
doubt  about  the  ambiguity  In  the  statute.  He 
told  federal  Information  officials  this  year: 
"The  exemptions  are  very  vague  and  am- 
biguous phrases  which  will  have  to  be  In- 
terpreted by  the  courts."  He  also  said  that 
the  conclusion  by  a  legal  symposium  In 
Washington  was  that  "one  thing  Is  clear 
about  the  POI  act:  the  FOI  act  Is  not  clear." 
An  Associated  Press  survey  In  July.  1967, 
found  the  law  would  have  "little  or  no  effect" 
on  the  Information  policies  of  thirty-seven 
agencies  queried.  Other  Journalistic  investi- 
gations have  yielded  similar  results. 

Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  Ill- 
inois, an  original  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  (Moss)  sub- 
committee, reported  that  more  than  one 
federal  agency  was  seeking  to  avoid  the  law's 
provisions  by  "considering  a  plan  to  conduct 
much  of  Its  business  verbally"  so  there  would 
be  no  records.  He  added:  "Another  agency 
Is  attempting  to  categorize  everything  under 
one  or  more  of  the  law's  nine  exemptions  so 
that  virtually  none  of  the  Information  under 
Its  control  will  be  available." 

The  exemption  phrases  are  a  major  source 
of  weakness  In  the  Federal  Public  Records 
Law. 

A  former  Moss  Committee  staff  director. 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  points  to  "muddy"  lan- 
guage In  the  exemption  of  trade,  conxmerclal, 
and  financial  Information;  to  a  "minor 
grace"  In  exemption  of  Inter-  and  Intra- 
agency  memos,  and   letters;   and   exemption 
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of  "internal  personnel  rules  and  practices." 
Two  exemptions  are  duplications  of  the 
"muddy"  exemption.  Presidential  privilege 
to  order  secret  anything  "in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy"  Is  en- 
CTOssed  in  one  exempUon:  "Investigatory 
files"  are  protected.  Two  exemptions  pre- 
vent an  "unwarranted"  Invasion  of  privacy 
and  Information  covered  by  existing  nondis- 
closure statutes.  Total:  nine. 

Cross  anticipated  this  possibility  In  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  general  public  records 
law.  He  said  that  any  new  amendment 
should  appeal  all  of  the  five  exemption 
phrases  in  the  1946  act,  not  replace  them 
with  futile  attempts  to  spell  out  what  gov- 
ernment Information  should  be  protected 
from  the  public  eye.  Instead,  he  advocated 
one  exemption:  "except  as  othen^-lse  provided 
by  law."  Along  with  this  exemption  was  to 
be  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  public  rec- 
ords Inspection  and  a  covirt  review  of  denials 
of  Inspection. 

In  Cross's  plan.  If  the  agencies  wanted  In- 
formation kept  secret  they  would  have  to  find 
a  specific  statute  permitting  It.  Not  finding 
one  they  were  to  approach  Congress,  hat  in 
hand,  with  a  request  for  a  statutory  exemp- 
tion. Therefore,  Cross  believed  Congress,  not 
the  agencies,  would  weigh  the  political,  legal, 
administrative,  and  economic  variables  to  be 
considered  In  any  Judgment  withholding  gov- 
ernment Information.  The  courts,  with  no 
ambiguous  exemptions  in  the  law,  would  not 
have  to  rule  on  discretion. 

The  Federal  Public  Records  Law  of  1967 
fell  short  of  Cross's  strategy.  Besides  the  fact 
that  Congress  was  not  up  to  the  strategy, 
there  are  at  least  two  others  reasons  for  this 
failure,  both  of  them  due  partly  to  the  press- 
bar  Involvement  In  the  legislation.  An  un- 
derstanding of  these  reasons  could  contribute 
to  effective  political  comjjensatlon  for  the 
legal  weaknesses  of   the   act. 

First,  the  choice  of  amendment  of  the 
1946  act  as  a  vehicle  for  a  Federal  Public  Rec- 
ords Law  has  Invited  some  agencies  to  claim 
that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  them.  The  act 
was  designed  to  reform  administrative  law 
and  was  aimed  at  regulatory  agencies.  On  this 
foundation,  the  POI  movement  chose  to  bxUld 
a  public  records  statute  that  had  to  apply  to 
all  agencies.  As  a  result,  many  non-rule-mak- 
ing agencies  claimed  that  the  law  did  not 
cover  them.  Other  agencies  argued  that  the 
section  was  not  an  information  disclosure 
section,  or  that  the  section  authorized  non- 
disclosure. 

As  late  as  1965  many  agencies  still  claimed 
the  Information  section  did  not  apply  to 
them— this,  despite  the  legislative  history 
and  the  language  of  the  art,  subsequent  In- 
terpretations by  the  Attorney  General's  Office, 
and  ten  years  of  congressional  speeches  and 
hearings  to  the  contrary.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's memorandum  stipulates  that  the  new 
law  applies  to  all  agencies.  It  may  continue 
to  be  Ignored. 

The  most  Important  set  of  circumf^tances 
contributing  to  the  compromise  of  Cross" 
conception  of  a  true  public  records  law  was 
the  decline  of  the  POI  movement  of  the 
1950's.  This  was  followed,  not  surprisingly,  by 
a  decline  of  POI  activity  In  Congress.  The  re- 
sult was  comproml.se  of  FOI  Interests  at  cru- 
cial legislative  points. 

While  the  POI  forces  in  the  1950*8  were 
working  on  their  limited  legislative  goals, 
American  Bar  Association  sfjokesmen  Intro- 
duced several  proposed  amendments  to  the 
1946  act.  The  disclosure  section  In  these  pro- 
posals was  generally  unsatisfactory  to  POI 
spokesmen.  In  1957,  POI  leaders  In  the  House 
Introduced  a  proposed  amendment,  but  It 
made  no  progress  and  was  not  billed  In  press 
releases  as  a  public  records  law. 

In  1960.  a  major  POI  draft  amendment  was 
proposed.  The  author  of  this  draft  was  Jacob 
Scher.  also  a  Journalism  professor  and  a  law- 
yer, who  continued  Cross'  work  and  added 
considerable  research  of  his  own.  Scher's 
draft  met  Cross'  public  records  law  require- 
ments, except  that  he  listed  two  additional 


exemptions — Information  protected  by  exec- 
utive order  for  reasons  of  national  defense 
and  Information  "the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
privacy." 

Thus,  at  this  point,  there  was  an  agency- 
discretion  foothold  in  a  proposed  public 
records  law.  But  there  were  more  serious  and 
vague  exemptions  to  come.  Six  months  be- 
fore Scher's  death  In  1961.  the  House  sub- 
committee reported  It  was  turning  over 
Scher's  extensive  work  on  a  public  Infor- 
mation section  for  the  1946  act  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee.  Prom  then  on,  the 
amendment  of  Section  3  was  In  the  lawyers' 
camp  and  a  declining  FOI  movement  had 
neither  the  political  nor  the  legal  resources 
to  preserve  the  exemption  limits. 

The  bar  has  been  far  more  willing  to  ac- 
cept exemptions  than  the  press.  Rourke  ex- 
plains: 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  lawyers  on 
both  sides  of  regulatory  proceedings  might 
prefer  privacy — the  need  to  carry  on  nego- 
tiations, to  protect  clients  from  adverse  pub- 
licity, or  to  prevent  premature  publicity  in 
cases  In  which  this  might  be  to  a  private 
party's  economic  advantage  ...  All  these 
factors  might  make  a  lawyer  resist  dis- 
closure." 

Various  ABA-lnsplred  Senate  bills  were  in- 
troduced In  the  early  1960'8.  In  1964.  the 
Senate  unanimously  passed  two  of  these  bills: 
one  was  an  amendment  to  the  disclosure  sec- 
tion of  the  1946  act.  Both  bills  died  In  the 
House,  but  both  were  revived  In  the  89th 
Congress.  Not  surprisingly,  the  proposed 
amendment  contained  eight  exemptions,  the 
new  ones  being  added  In  the  Senate  after  In- 
tense agency  pressure.  This  bar-oriented  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1160,  with  an  additional  exemp- 
tion (still  strongly  opposed  by  the  agencies), 
pa.ssed  the  House  In  1966  hardly  touched  by 
FOI  hands. 

In  spite  of  such  legislative  setbacks,  the 
passage  of  the  bill  against  monolithic  federal 
agency  opposition  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  polltlc.ll  power  of  Joint  press-bar  efforts. 
It  Is  doubtful  the  bar  could  have  amended 
the  1946  act  without  press  support.  Of  all 
proposed  amendments  to  the  act  only  this 
one  and  one  on  attorney's  practice  succeeded. 
The  former  enjoyed  press-bar  support  and 
the  latter  was  spared  agency  opposition. 

Given  the  elements  of  weakness  In  the 
history  of  the  law,  how  can  the  POI  move- 
ment affect  the  political  and  administrative 
environment  to  develop  whatever  potential 
strengths  It  contains? 

The  first  step  Is  to  avoid  the  major  weak- 
ness by  avoiding  dependence  on  court  test- 
ing of  the  nine  exemptions.  The  court  en- 
forcement provision  was  conceived  as  one 
half  of  Cross'  "plncer"  strategy  to  eliminate 
admliUstratlve  discretion.  The  other  half  of 
the  strategy,  the  single  exemption,  did  not 
succeed.  Given  nine  exemptions,  some  am- 
biguous, the  enforcement  provision  seems 
to  Invite  the  courts  to  exercise  their  long- 
established  sympathy  for  administrative  dis- 
cretion. Moreover,  court  action  Is  not  a  good 
news-gathering  tool,  and  success  In  court 
probably  will  not  set  a  precedent  since  the 
law  stipulates  each  case  must  be  considered 
de  novo  on  Its  merits. 

Avoiding  the  law's  legal  weaknesses  Is  half 
of  the  strategy.  Making  political  use  of  the 
law  Is  the  other  half.  The  key  to  this  attack 
Is  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  specific  con- 
gressional determination  of  agency  dis- 
closure pMDllcy, 

But  experience  has  also  shown  that  Oon- 
greee  fimctlons  as  a  watchdog.  Its  oversight 
powers  can  be  profoundly  effective,  especially 
when  given  Incentive  by  outside  Interest 
groups.  Press  cooperation  with  congres- 
sional publicity  techniques  (hearings,  publi- 
cations, announcements,  member  speeches, 
committee  prints,  progress  reports,  question- 
naires to  agencies,  staff  Investigations)  en- 
hanced   the    effectiveness    of    congressional 


oversight  of  Information  policies  In  the 
:950'8,  As  a  result.  Congress,  not  the  courts, 
was  the  most  successful  recourse  the  press 
had  to  Information  abuses  When  it  has  the 
Incentive,  Congress  can  extract  more  facts 
and  Information  from  agencies  more  quickly 
and  efficiently  than  can  the  press  It  can  also 
enforce  rules  and  laws  within  agencies  more 
efficiently  than  the  courts. 

The  Information  problems  In  Washington 
this  decade  are  dlfTerent  from  those  of  the 
1950's.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Wozen- 
craft  shows  attitudes  consistent  with  the 
sophisticated  administrative  and  Informa- 
tion styles  of  i>o6t-Elsenhower  administra- 
tions. He  evidences  a  determination  not  to 
get  the  administration  Involved  In  an  un- 
necessary cause  celebTt  over  the  law  In 
advising"  public  Information  officers,  he  said 
the  law's  vagueness  "poses  a  genuine  problem 
of  statesmanship  work  -with  the  press  and  the 
public,"  Essentially,  the  major  thrust  of  his 
manual  leaves  Interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Public  Records  Law  to  each  agency,  with 
strong  advice  to  open  their  records  Thus, 
constant  publicity  pressure  should  be  ap- 
plied to  each  agency  and  to  Information 
abuses  not  covered  by  the  law  (which,  for 
instance.  U  not  a  crediblllty-gap  detector). 

There  Is  an  additional  suggestion  In  the 
past  of  the  law — the  potential  of  press-bar 
cooperation.  FOI  groups  should  join  with  bar 
representatives,  particularly  with  the  .^BA 
for  political  action.  The  press  has  an  interest 
In  administrative  reform,  not  Just  because 
it  is  good  for  the  bar.  but  becatise  it  can  re- 
sult In  more  open,  reportable  government. 

The  Federal  Public  Records  Law  probably 
represents  the  best  that  Congress  can  or  wlU 
do  m  the  way  of  statmtory  FOI  reform.  The 
legislative  means  recommended  by  Harold  L, 
Cross  for  libertarian  ends  have  apparently 
reached  their  limit.  It  Is  not  enough.  It  is 
now  more  obvious  than  ever  that  revived  and 
more  Intensive  press-Congress  surveillance  of 
executive  Information  policy  Is  necessary. 


SPEECH  OF  COVEY  T.  OLIVER 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  speech  delivered  December 
7,  1967,  in  New  Orleans.  La„  Covey  T. 
Oliver.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  made  some 
highly  significant  remarks  with  respect 
to  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 

He  enunciated  clearly  oflBcial  U.S.  at- 
titudes toward  political  structures  in  this 
hemisphere  by  denouncing  authoritarian 
regimes  and  the  "highly  privileged  few 
who  have  narrowly  and  selfishly  set 
themselves  against  the  whole  idea  of  the 
Alliance,"  He  acknowledged  that  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  government  which 
recognizes  the  need  for  change  and  re- 
foi-m  and  which  can  and  does  provide 
for  adjustments  when  they  are  neces- 
sary: "It  is  a  democratic  government." 
I  enthusiastically  applaud  these  re- 
marks by  Secretary  Oliver  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  increasingly 
effective  assistance  by  the  United  States 
to  the  task  of  building  and  strengthening 
democratic  institutions  throughout  the 
hemisphere, 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Oliver's  speech  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  by  Covey  T  Oliver,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary OP  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs AND  U.S.  Coordinator,  Alliancx  for 
Progress,  on  Accepting  the  Thomas  P. 
Cunningham  Award  at  New  ORl-E^NS,  La., 
December  7,  1967 

I  am  deeply  honored  that  you  have  chosen 
me  to  receive  the  Thomas  P,  Cunningham 
Award  for  1967, 
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When  I  think  of  those  who  have  been 
given  this  Award  before  me,  I  recall  that 
their  talents  have  been  many,  their  styles 
and  Interests  diverse,  and  that  as  a  group 
they  are  in  the  forefront  of  those  Irr  this 
country  who  have  contributed  slgnlflc^tly 
to  the  excellent  relations  we  now  enjoyrwlth 
our  neighbors  in  the  Home  Hemlsjjhere. 
Among  the  talents  that  are  highly  Important 
In  our  Inter-American  relations  Is  thit  of 
sensitivity:  the  capacity  to  let  our  neigh- 
bors feel  that  they  are  respected,  tnfteed, 
loved.  To  treat  them  with  kindliness,  :wlth 
friendliness,  with  verve,  and  warmth  ^s  to 
open  doors  that  golden  keys  can  never  ppen. 
This  gift  your  onetime  mayor  and  later-your 
country's  representative  to  the  Organlatlon 
of  American  States,  a  man  to  whomf  you 
gave  this  Award,  the  late  De  Lesaepe  S.  itor- 
rlson,  had  In  rich  abundance.  .' 

His  talents  are  your  talents  in  this  hlsttortc, 
multicultural,  and  thoroughly  wonderful 
city.  How  impressive  and  heartening  3t  is 
that  so  many  distinguished  citizens  ot  New 
Orleans  have  taken  the  time  from  bus^ lives 
to  be  here  tonight  for  a  ceremony ;  that 
ostensibly  honors  a  man  but  really  tenors 
a  relationship  with  Latin  (say  It  proifdly!) 
America!  1 

Also,  when  I  think  of  my  Illustrious  |3red- 
ecessors  on  this  roster  and  how  much:  they 
have  contributed  to  Inter-Amerlca  relations, 
I  wonder  whether  perhaps  you  hav^  not 
been  too  generous  this  year.  The  thfught 
comes  that  you,  with  the  courtesy  and  Jclnd- 
llness  that  characterize  Louisiana,  hai^  de- 
cided to  encourage  one  who  is  working— and 
thinking — hard  to  help  the  Americas,  ft  this 
Is  so,  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  fo4  your 
trust  In  me  personally^  ; 

Further,  that  you  nave  chosen  thl»  par- 
ticular Federal  olBclal  to  recognize  thl^year, 
I  take  as  a  sign  of  approval  for  thff  task 
that  this  nation  has  undertaken  to  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America  to  build  bett^  and 
more  modern  societies — economically!  more 
viable  and  stable,  socially  more  Jus^  and 
politically  more  effective  and  demoiratlc. 
This  task  Is  now  the  heart  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  It  Is  the  task  ofklolng 
our  part  in  the  Alliance  for  Progressi  It  Is 
the  task  for  which  President  Johnsoii  has 
made  me  generally  responsible.  It  Is  9  task 
for  which  I  need  all  the  help  I  can  gej.  Just 
as  my  predecessors  did  and  as  my  successors 
win.  i 

For  the  encouragement  that  youi^  gen- 
erosity symbolizes,  then,  as  well  aa  fir  the 
great  honor,  my  sincere  thanks.  • 

Implicit  in  the  fact  the  Cunningham 
Award  Is  given  to  one  who  has  "Impioved" 
relations  among  the  peoples  of  our  ^lome 
Hemisphere  Is  recognition  that  the  results 
of  the  effort  were  less  than  perfect,  jn  the 
task  I  described,  we  can  Improve,  b»at  we 
cannot  perfect.  This  Is  the  difference  bitween 
social  and  physical  engineering.  Always  In 
dealing  vrtth  man's  systems  we  must  jguard 
against  these  tendencies:  to  recoil  In  Bprror, 
to  become  Impatient,  to  succumb  to^cynl- 
clsm,  to  play  Ood.  I 

I  accept  this  award,  then,  as  marklefe  the 
end  of  only  one  phase  of  my  commltm^t  to 
the  Home  Hemisphere — the  years  during 
which  I  have  been  challenged  to  devote  In- 
creasing time  and  energy  to  helping  -Jo  Im- 
prove the  Uvea  of  millions  of  Latin  |imerl- 
cans  for  whom,  not  too  long  ago,  the  future 
held  only  fear  of  poverty,  disease,  gunger, 
and  denial  of  human  dignity.  / 

In  1961,  with  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  the  member  nation*  of  the 
Alliance  formally  dedicated  themseltes  to 
replace  fear  with  hope.  We  promised  to  work 
together  to  reform  old  habits  of  societal  ne- 
glect. The  Latin  American  countries;  would 
reform  the  structures  of  societies  th»t  had 
handsomely  benefited  the  few  wlthoHt  giv- 
ing opportunities  for  a  decent  life  rto  the 
great  majority.  All  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
would  be  enlisted    In  this  common  task  to 


achieve  development.  We  would  help,  not 
only  with  technical  assistance,  but  also  with 
Ideas  and  money. 

The  promise  of  Punta  del  Este  has  touched 
all  our  lives  In  some  way,  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  have  taken  active  roles,  either  through 
your  business  or  your  church  or  In  "People 
to  People  Programs."  to  help  In  some  part  of 
this  development  effort.  Some  of  you  may 
have  sons  or  daughters  working  In  the  Peace 
Corps  or  as  AID  or  foundation  men  In  the 
remote  high  Andes  or  rain  forest  hinterlands. 
And  all  of  us,  subject  to  the  will  of  our 
elected  representatives  while  In  ofiBce,  help  a 
little  with  our  taxes,  the  taxes  that  are  the 
price — not  too  dear — that  we  pay  for  civiliza- 
tion. 

But,  as  Is  natural,  the  Impact  of  the  Alli- 
ance Is  felt  much  more  strongly  In  Latin 
America.  There,  both  wise  men  and  humble 
people  sense  It  may  be  the  last  best  hope 
against  chaos,  violence,  the  herd  state.  There, 
ordinary  villagers  come  alive  with  Ideas  and 
energy  when  they  begin  to  see  that  they  can, 
often  with  very  little  help  other  than  from 
the  concept  of  self-help  Itself,  do  things 
themselves  to  Improve  their  village  lives, 
such  as  building  a  school  room,  or  piping 
good  water  down  from  the  mountain.  There, 
brilliant,  dedicated — but  still  too  few — young 
administrators  go  at  the  challenges  of  mod- 
ernizing government  agencies  and  business 
enterprises.  There  the  promise  of  better  gains 
from  greater  consumer  purchasing  p>ower 
spurs  entrepreneurs,  many  of  these  rising 
In  status  to  broaden  the  middle  class.  There 
men  of  Innate  scholarly  bent  begin  to  hope 
that  they  may  sometime  expect  to  be  paid 
enough  to  be  full-time  teachers  in  vivid  con- 
tact with  students  and  to  add  by  research  to 
the  world's  body  of  knowledge. 

There  is  In  our  Home  Hemisphere  a  new 
pride  and  a  new  hope  for  a  better  future. 
New  leaders  have  come  forward,  dedicated  to 
development  and  with  vision  and  political 
courage  second  to  none.  They  were  among 
the  Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  last  April 
who  pledged  thenvselves  and  their  nations  to 
even  greater  efforts  and  greater  sacrifices 
to  hasten  and  Intensify  the  development 
process.  These  leaders  have  promised  their 
peoples  that  change  would  be  achieved  by 
due  process  of  law  and  without  recourse  to 
tyranny.  Your  Government  supports  such 
leadership.  As  President  Johnson  once  said: 
".  .  .  we  are  on  the  side  of  those  who  want 
constitutional  governments.  We  are  not  on 
the  side  of  those  who  say  that  dictatorships 
are  necessary  for  efficient  economic  develop- 
ment or  as  a  bulwark  against  Communism." 

But  in  human  affairs  change  Is  never  with- 
out Its  traumas  for  some.  Wise  and  humane 
governments  recognize  that  It  Is  not  always 
easy  for  men  to  adapt:  that  frequently  ix>ll- 
tlcs  must  Include  doses  of  social  therapy.  We 
call  this  "Leadership."  There  Is  only  one  kind 
of  government  that  treats  change  In  these 
ways,  and  provides  for  adjustments  when 
mistakes  are  made  It  Is  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Think  about  this  point:  How  many 
totalitarian  governments  have  permitted  any 
significant  variations  from  the  dictator's 
original  premises?  And  of  the  very  few  au- 
thoritarian regimes  that  have,  at  what  costs? 

But  I  have  no  time  here  to  deal  with  the 
old-fasWoned,  highly  privileged  few  who 
have  narrowly  and  selfishly  set  themselves 
against  the  whole  Idea  of  the  Alliance,  be- 
cause to  them  It  Is  "radical"  or  "commun- 
istic". Like  the  dlnosauers,  they  have  gone, 
or — at  least  are  going,  fast.  They  vanish,  be- 
cause they  are  not  intelligent  enough  socially 
to  survive  In  modernizing  societies. 

A  far  more  lmf>ortant  challenge  of  change 
Is  to  those  literate,  privileged.  Intelligent 
people  In  Latin  America  who  consider  them- 
selves Individually  to  be  modern,  who  gen- 
erally support  the  goals  of  the  Alliance, 
either  from  Idealism  or  from  fear  of  the  al- 
ternative, but  who  are  afraid  that  they  will 


be  required  to  carry  a  greater  share  of  the 
development  burden  or  that  their  socletlea 
simply  cannot  achieve  effective  change.  Thi» 
type  of  person  should  be  no  stranger  to  thos* 
of  us  who  have  lived  politics  In  this  country 
over  the  last  40  years.  But  Just  as  we  of  that 
age  are  not  always  well  understood  by  our 
affluent  youth  of  today,  the  Latin  Americans 
I  am  talking  about  here  do  not  find  much 
toleration  from  the  Impatient,  poor  young 
In  Latin  America.  I>emographlcally,  Latin 
Americans  are  very  young.  This  observation 
presents  a  related,  second  challenge:  that  of 
the  urgency  of  change. 

Now  we  In  this  country  have  gone  through 
many  periods  of  massive  change — -the  de- 
pression, the  war  years,  and  various  tech- 
nological revolutions.  We  not  only  have 
grown  to  accept  the  temporary  disequilib- 
rium brought  by  change,  we  almost  seem  to 
regard  It  as  the  very  stuff  of  survival.  We  are 
Inclined  to  forget  that  In  countries  that  have 
not  changed  enough  for  centuries,  change  li 
psychologically  difficult. 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  we  In  government 
need  your  help. 

We  who  work  In  the  Alliance  every  day 
have  tried  to  foresee  the  dislocations  and 
temp)orary  Inequalities — the  personal  sacri- 
fices— that  are  and  will  be  required  If  our 
hemisphere  Is  to  succeed  In  Its  Grand  De- 
sign for  Progress.  We  have  made  plans,  when- 
ever possible,  to  soften  the  Individual  blowt 
that  some  sectors  must  suffer.  But  you  and 
I  know  that  there  can  be  no  panacea  for  all 
traumas  of  change. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana 
have  always  played  a  unique  role  In  the 
history  of  this  country's  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Thousands  of  Latin  Americans  come 
here  every  year  to  trade  their  goods,  to  en- 
Joy  your  city,  to  use  your  fine  medical  cen- 
ters or  to  study  In  your  schools  and  uni- 
versities. The  beauty  of  this  city  has  done 
much  to  counter  the  widespread  belief  in 
the  countries  to  the  south  that  we  are  a  ma- 
terialistic and  uncouth  people.  You  are  one 
of  our  great  cultural  bridges. 

With  your  traditional  ties  of  friendship  and 
understanding,  you  can  do  much  to  imbue 
your  Latin  American  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances with  your  own  belief  in  the  Alliance 
and  to  offer  them  the  benefit  of  your  own 
experiences  In  meeting  the  demands  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

Many  of  you  have  had  to  face  and  resolve 
the  problems  Inherent  In  our  changing 
society.  What  was  your  experience?  How  did 
you  do  It?  What  were  some  of  the  bad  effects 
you  could  have  avoided  and  which  might  be 
avoided  by  those  In  Latin  America  who.  for 
the  first  time,  may  face  similar  problems? 

Some  of  you  have  had  Invaluable  expe- 
rience as  to  world  trade  and  the  European 
Economic  Community.  How  much  of  what 
you  learned  there  can  be  applied  in  Latin 
America  as  that  common  market  comes  Into 
being? 

Others  of  you  have  gone  through  the  throes 
of  modernization  required  by  the  changing 
markets  and  changing  tastes  In  our  own 
country.  How  did  you  meet  this  challenge? 

Improving  relations  between  the  Latin 
American  private  sector  and  Latin  American 
education  Is  Just  one  of  the  areas  In  which 
you  have  much  to  offer.  It  is  axiomatic  In  this 
country  that  private  citizens  such  as  Thomas 
P.  Cunningham  take  an  active  and  leading 
role  to  ensure  that  our  schools  produce  the 
trained  manpower  needed  by  our  society.  Our 
relatively  new  schools  of  business,  economics 
and  public  administration  are  examples  of 
how  our  educational  systems  change  to  meet 
our  changing  needs.  In  law,  so  vital  to  demo- 
cratic society,  our  great  law  schools  Including 
those  of  Tulane  and  LSU  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  change.  And  I  wish  to  recall  that 
the  Tulane  Law  School  has  long  led  In  our 
legal  aspociatt'-ina  with  Latin  America.  Ameri- 
can  buaineM  baa  contributed  much  to  the 
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founding  of  such  schools.  Some  of  you  have 
donated  scholarships  In  fields  particularly 
important  to  your  work. 

And  this  Is  only  one  example  of  the  work 
private  citizens  such  as  you  can  do  so  much 
better  than  we  in  government.  We  can  help 
Identify  the  needs.  You  can  do  much  to  gen- 
erate the  Imaginative  answers  to  them.  You 
all  have  experiences  and  knowledge  which 
neither  we  nor  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  can  buy.  We  depend  on  your  good 
will  and  dynamism  to  make  this  experience 
available.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  make  the  extra 
effort— to  go  to  your  counterpart  In  the 
hemisphere,  not  as  teacher  to  pupil,  but 
rather  as  fellow  businessman,  fellow  teacher, 
or  fellow  church  leader  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lem and,  from  your  experience,  suggest  a 
solution  or  open  a  dialogue. 

We  are  all  In  this  together.  Not  because  the 
Alliance  Charter  or  the  Presidents'  Declara- 
tion say  we  should  be.  but  because  we  have 
recognized  that  our  well-being  depends  on 
ihe  well-being  of  our  neighbors;  that  If  they 
suffer,  so,  sooner  or  later,  shall  we.  Or  In 
Secretary  McNamara's  words: 

"Security  is  development.  Without  develop- 
ment, there  can  be  no  security." 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today,  we  suffered  the 
bitter  consequences  of  Isolationism.  Isola- 
tlonUm  was  blind  tradition,  fear,  even  selfish- 
ness and  cynicism.  In  our  Home  Hemisphere, 
especially  In  the  past  six  years,  we  have  done 
much  to  make  certain  that  another  kind  of 
Pearl  Harbor  does  not  take  place  In  our  door- 
step. We  have  already  given  the  lie  to  those 
whose  loyalties  are  to  dictatorial  political  sys- 
tems alien  to  this  hemisphere  and  our  com- 
mon tradition  of  liberty.  We  have  shown  here 
that  great  changes  can  be  achieved  without 
recourse  to  violence  and  tyranny.  We  have 
begun  a  true  revolution  In  peace.  We  must 
jealously  guard  what  we  have  gained  as  we 
work  together  for  even  more  rapid  progress. 
And,  with  your  help,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
we  and  other  like-minded  peoples  In  the 
Home  Hemisphere  will  prevail — prevail  for 
Peace,  for  Justice,  for  Social  Virtue. 


SMALL  TOWN  IN  A  GREAT  SOCIETY 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  8.  1967.  Robert  C. 
Wood.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment addre.ssed  the  Bemls  Lecture  Series 
in  Lincoln,  Mass.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  his  thoughtful  and 
provocative  discussion  of  the  powerful 
forces  at  work  in  this  country  which  are 
contributing  to  the  polarization  of  our 
society. 

Secretary  Wood  has  dropped  cliches 
and  platitudes  in  his  approach  to  this 
difficult  problem.  It  is  not  his  intention 
here  to  dwell  on  the  plight  of  the  urban 
poor,  though  he  knows  it  better  than 
most,  or  to  preach  of  the  necessity  to 
achieve  a  better  and  fuller  life  for  all 
citizens,  though  he  knows  we  must.  He 
has  taken  upon  himself  in  this  speech 
to  discuss  the  roles  of  all  segments  of 
our  society  in  the  business  of  building 
a  better  future  and  particularly  to  de- 
fine and  discuss  that  large  body  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  resisting  change,  resist- 
ing the  achievement  of  a  better  life  for 
the  greatly  deprived,  the  "nonurbanites." 
as  he  calls  them,  who  have  turned  off 
any  acknowledgement  of  public  obliga- 
tion. The  questions  posed  here  are:  Who 
are  they?  Why  do  they  feel  and  act  as 
they  do?  And,  what  can  be  done  about 
it? 

Although  I  may  not  agree  fully  with 
every    point    or    proposal    expressed,    I 


commend  this  excellent  speech  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  them  to  give  it  their 
careful  attention.  For  as  Secretary  Wood 
points  out,  the  special  tasks  ahead  of 
us,  in  building  communities  on  a  scale 
never  dreamed  of  before  while  retaining 
a  sense  of  community  and  a  cohesive 
society  of  quality,  challenge  "every  piece 
of  wit  and  wisdom  and  instinct  for  com- 
mon humanity  that  we  possess." 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Wood's  remarks  in  the  Record  : 

Small  Town  in  a  Great  Society 
(Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Wood) 
I  rejoin  you  tonight,  with  great  pleasure, 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege  and  In  an 
entirely  unofficial  capacity. 

This'  is,  I  think,  a  position  made  appro- 
priate by  the  tradition  of  the  Bemls  Lecture; 
encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  occasion;  and 
dictated  by  common  prudence — unless  the 
partisan  temper  of  this  town  has  reversed  It- 
self In  the  past  two  years. 

There  are,  of  course,  sacrifices  for  us  all 
m  my  adopting  such  an  unofficial  posture. 

On  vour  part,  the  Selectmen  cannot  ex- 
pect tonight  to  receive  a  Federal  water  and 
sewer  grant  or  even  the  renewal,  for  a  third 
time,  of  a  Federal  comprehensive  town  plan- 
ning award. 

On  my  part,  I  cannot  suggest  that  the 
Pr-sldent  will  recommend  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  a  national  program  for  bi- 
cycle paths. 

But  there  are  advantages  as  well.  Un- 
officially I  CAU  talk  In  candid  ways  with  many 
old  friends  and  with  good  neighbors  all,  on 
two  topics  of  general  concern.  These  are.  In  a 
time  of  great  stress,  the  condition  of  the 
American  community  and  the  great  national 
society  of  which  It  Is  a  part. 

I  do  not  view  these  conditions  In  a  spirit 
of  despair.  I  do  not.  for  example,  believe 
them  to  be  as  distressing  as  the  condition 
Emerson  described  in  1844: 

"In  politics  it  Is  easy  to  see  the  progress 
of  dissent.  The  country  Is  full  of  rebellion; 
the  country  Is  full  of  kings.  Hands  off!  Let 
there  be  no  control  and  interference  In  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom 
of  me  ...  I  confess  the  motto  of  the  GLOBE 
newspaper  Is  so  attractive  to  me  that  I  can 
seldom  find  much  appetite  to  read  what  Is 
below  it  In  Its  columns.  'The  world  Is  gov- 
erned too  much.'  So  the  country  Is  frequent- 
ly affording  solitary  examples  of  reslstence  to 
the  government,  solitary  nullifers.  who  throw 
themselves  on  their  reserved  rights:  nay,  who 
have  reserved  all  their  rights;  who  reply  to 
the  assessor,  and  to  the  clerk  of  court,  that 
they  do  not  know  the  State;  and  embarrass 
the  courts  of  law,  by  non-Jiu-lng,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  mllltla.  by  non- 
resistance." 

Although  our  situation  Is  not  yet  so  diffi- 
cult. I  do  believe  our  problems  are  severe 
enough  to  be  worth  talking  about. 

We  are  Involved  these  days  In  a  special 
task  of  community  building  on  a  scale  and 
at  a  rate  never  undertaken  before.  Already 
the  fourth  largest  nation  In  world  history, 
we  win  double  the  volume  of  fixed  structures 
on  this  continent  before  the  century  Is  out. 
How  to  do  this— and  still  retain  a  sense 
of  community  and  a  cohesive  society  of  some 
quality— challenges  every  piece  of  wit  and 
wisdom  and  Instinct  for  common  humanity 
that  we  possess. 

It  is  about  this  challenge  of  achieving 
simultaneously  the  virtues  of  the  small  town 
and  the  energies  of  the  great  society  that  I 
wish  to  speak  tonight. 

The  propositions  I  make  about  this  chal- 
lenge are  two: 

First  the  modern  American  community  Is 
no  longer  divided  between  urbanltes  and 
suburbanites  so  much  as  It  is  between  pro- 
urbanltes   and   non-urbanltes:    that  Is.   be- 


tween those  who  from  widely  differing  back- 
grounds are  engaged  In  building  common 
ties  and  those  who  are  essentially  disengaged 
from  that  process. 

Second,  by  the  degree  to  which  the  latter 
Join  the  former,  the  great  society  flourishes. 
Definitions  are  critical  here.  Urban  and 
suburban,  up  until  a  few  years  ago.  were 
divided  not  only  by  geography  but  also  by 
ethnic  and  Income  lines.  Urban  American 
originallv  meant  poor,  and  laborer,  and  Cath- 
olic, and  Irish,  or  hayseed  or  Italian  or 
French-Canadian.  Suburban  meant  well-to- 
do,  respectable,  Protestant  and  Yankee. 
Only  awkwardly  did  the  two  meet. 

In  this  metropolitan  era  we  remember  too 
well  what  the  Yankees  said  about  the  Irish 
as  they  left  the  city:  "they  have  too  many 
children;  their  politics  are  corrupt;  they 
don't  want  to  work;  they  only  want  the 
dole." 

For  the  post  World  War  II  generation  the 
relative  conditions  of  suburb  and  central 
city  geographically  and  politically  sepa- 
rated,  was  a  subject  of  constan^t  poUUcal  table 
telk  The  flight  from  the  city,  Its  loss  of 
taxes  and  Jobs,  Its  deteriorating  housing 
were  the  topics  of  debate. 

Over  recent  years  much  of  this  division 
and  separation  of  people  by  ethnic  groups 
dissolved.  Prejudice  declined  as  the  newer 
groups  made  themselves  respectable  by  the 
standards  of  the  old.  Increasingly,  the  dis- 
tinction lost  Its  meaning. 

Increasingly,  too.  a  union  developed  be- 
tween the  central  city  poor,  more  and  more 
Negro,  and  the  educated,  economically  se- 
cure mostly  white,  Protestent  suburbanite 
Although  the  alliance  may  be  tentative  and 
insecure  these  groups  are  Joining  together  In 
common  educational,  cultural  and  political 
endeavors.  They  are  both,  In  philosophical 
terms,  pro-urbanltes. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It— this  Is  a  de- 
velopment to  be  applauded  and  strength- 
ened ,  , 

In  place  of  the  garrison  suburb,  practicing 
station-wagon  socialism,  the  dormitory  sub- 
division divorced  from  urban  concerns,  rich, 
exclusive,  and  gold-plated,  comes  now:  "the 
suburb  that  cares."  Beginning  In  the  early 
1960s  Lincoln  was  one  of  an  increasing 
number  of  suburban  areas  that  evidenced 
this  disposition  to  care,  responding  to  the 
call  for  fair,  equal,  decent  treatment  of  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  pro-urbanltes  who  lived  In  suburoia 
developed  a  special  empathy  with  the  Negro 
slum-family  who  had  left  rural  America,  in 
search  of  a  better  life. 

Surburban  pro-urbanltes  challenged  the 
cliche  that  the  slum  famUy  Is  inherently 
interested  in  living  on  welfare; 

They  recognized  the  educational  depriva- 
tions that  have  too  often  limited  these  fam- 
ilies' horizons; 

They  learned  that  Jobs  are  not  always 
avaUaiile  Just  as  opportunities  lor  advance- 
ment are  often  limited; 

They  read  about,  if  they  did  not  experience 
family  life  In  dilapidated  and  shockingly  ex- 
pensive  housing— without  plumbing,  rat-In- 
fested, peeling  plaster. 

And  they  came  to  understand  uiat  the 
fathers'  role  as  head  of  the  household  is 
fragile  for  reasons  which  lie  in  both  the  past 
and  present. 

These  newly  discovered  inequities  be- 
came the  pro-urbanltes  cafe  klatsch  con- 
versation In  place  of  the  discussion  of  cen- 
tral city  physical  and  fiscal  problems  that 
predominated  only  10  years  before 

More  and  more,  pro-tirbanltes  In  the  sub- 
urbs reexamine  the  fabric  of  a  society  that 
robs  a  man,  because  of  his  color,  of  the  op- 
portunity    to     participate     In     the     greater 

society. 

It  is  significant  that  communities  lllte 
Lincoln  respond  not  only  to  the  denial  of 
life  and  liberty  in  the  South;  but  to  the 
denial  of  opportunity  In  the  North  as  well. 
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Their  action  forms  an  incipient  ijnlon  of 
minorities,  central  city  and  established  sub- 
urb to  compose  the  pro-xirbanltes  .of  our 
nation.  i 

This  Is  a  union  timely  and  dealrabl^t 
This  is  a  union  hopeful  for  Its  concern 
with  social  Justices. 

This  is  a  union  defective  only  in  one  prin- 
cipal respect.  It  does  not  constitute  a 
majority. 

It  Is  a  union  of  minorities,  combining  the 
least  and  most  privileged  of  society — the 
Negro  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  with  the  Jew 
and  the  WASP.  But  It  Is  not  a  majority. 

Lacking  the  power  of  numbers  It  cannot 
pose  as  a  community. 

To  do  so.  to  become  the  genuine  com- 
munity In  the  Great  Society  this  union  of 
minorities  must  engage  the  non-urbanlte, 
the  majority  of  our  citizens.  Not  the  agita- 
tor, not  the  dissident,  not  the  intellectual, 
not  the  educated  housewife,  nor  the  con- 
scious-stricken executive — but  the  working 
American.  The  ordinary  employee  In  factory 
and  office,  blue  collar  and  white,  who  now 
constitutes  the  majority  of  the  nation's 
working  force,  rarely  acknowledges  his  pub- 
lic obligations. 

It  takes  special  efforts  to  develop  a  sense 
of  commimlty— that  feeling  of  Invisible 
bonds  Unking  men  to  one  another  by  virtue 
of  creed,  craft.  language  and  race.  So  far, 
this  sense  of  community  has  scarcely  pene- 
trated beyond  the  minorities  who  economi- 
cally  or   psychologically   require   it   most. 

Community  can  come  from  compulsion — 
when  a  group  must  draw  together  to  sur- 
vive. It  can  come  voluntarily  as  In  the  estab- 
lished suburb  where  groups  know  where  they 
belong  and  find  worthwhile  projects  for  Joint 
efforts.  Kindergartens,  museums,  festivals, 
theatre  groups  are  such  examples. 

It  has  not  come  yet  to  the  working  Ameri- 
can. 

In  the  rightful  drive  to  secure  rights  and 
educational  opportunities  for  minorities, 
pro-urbanltes  have  witnessed  growing  re- 
sistance In  the  working  American's  ranks.  He 
Is  the  one  who  most  typically:  refuses  to 
open  his  neighborhoods  to  minorities,  denies 
their  entrance  Into  his  unions,  rejects  the 
idea  of  minorities  going  to  school  with  his 
children,  votes  against  the  pro-urbanltes' 
candidate  for  office. 

Yet,  until  and  unless  the  working  Ameri- 
can Joins  the  process  of  community  build- 
ing, the  process  cannot  succeed.  So  th«  hard 
questions  come: 

Has  the  pro-urbanlte  unconsciously  alien- 
ated the  working  American  from  hla  com- 
munity? 

Has  he  been  given  equal  time  as  we  respond 
to  the  vocal  spokesmen  of  the  minority 
groups? 

Have  viable  alternatives  been  avallftble  In 
elections? 

Or  has  he  been  lost  In  the  shuffle  Of  self- 
righteous  efforts? 

To  begin  to  sort  out  some  answers  we  need 
to  know  with  some  precision  the  subject  of 
our  concern.  Who  Is  the  working  Anvf rlcan? 
What  does  he  want?  How  does  he  llv<?  Why 
does  he  react  so  strongly  to  the  upw^d  mo- 
bility of  minority  groups?  ] 

Ten  years  ago  defining  the  workln((,' Amer- 
ican was  a  relatively  easy  assignment,  fee  was 
an  "honest,  decent  citizen,"  the  "backbone  of 
the  community" — the  fKjllceman,  flt-eman, 
service  station  attendant,  factory  irorker, 
foreman,  department  store  salesmaj.  The 
flavor  of  the  forgotten  man  and  the  uDjderdog 
still  clung  to  the  terms  "wage  earni-"  and 
"blue  collar."  -- 

Today  the  definition  Is  more  complicated. 
Certainly  we  discard  the  "Grapes  of  iR'rath" 
Image  of  the  working  American  as  tioUow- 
eyed,  mute,  exploited  and  poverty  sirlcken. 
Yet  clearly  we  are  not  ready  to  en8h4ne  the 
man  sitting  before  a  TV  set  obllvioulj  to  the 
great  Issues  of  the  day  as  a  folk-heB>.  How 


do  we  describe  the  steady,  employable,  con- 
tributor to  the  gross  national  product? 

As  a  starter,  here  are  some  scatterings  of 
what  we  know  about  the  "Working  Ameri- 
can". 

Statistically,  he  is  a  white  employed  male 
in  the  United  States  earning  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  He  works  regularly,  ste.idily.  de- 
pendably, wearing  blue  collar  or  white  col- 
lar. Yet  the  frontiers  of  his  career  expecta- 
tions have  been  fixed  since  he  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  when  he  found  he  had  too 
many  obligations,  too  much  family,  and  too 
few  skills  to  match  opportunities  with  as- 
pirations. 

This  definition  of  the  "Working  Ameri- 
can" involves  almost  20  million  American 
families. 

The  working  American  lives  at  the  "grey 
area"  fringes  of  a  central  city  or  In  a  close- 
in  or  very  far  out  cheaper  suburban  sub- 
division of  a  large  metropolitan  area.  He  la 
likely  to  own  a  home  and  a  car,  especially  as 
his  Income  begins  to  rise.  Of  those  earning 
between  $6,000  and  $7,500,  70%  own  their 
own  homes  and  94%  drive  their  own  cars. 

94%  have  no  education  beyond  high  school 
and  43%  have  only  completed  the  eighth 
grade. 

So  far  as  domestic  stability  is  concerned 
the  "working  American"  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average.  He  fits  the  "famllyman"  Im- 
age better  than  the  pro-urbanlte.  central  city 
or  established  suburb.  Three-fourths  are 
married  with  two  children  and  live  with  their 
wives. 

The  working  man's  family  sets  the  norm  of 
the  American  standard  of  living — spending 
over  25%  on  food.  29%  on  housing,  14%  on 
clothing  and  personal  care.  7%  on  medical 
expenses.  14%  on  transportation,  and  10% 
on  niunerous  other  expenses. 

In  terms  of  debts  the  working  man's  fam- 
ily owes  around  $5,000 — $700  of  which  Is  in- 
stallment debts.  But  he  does  not  necessarily 
live  well. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  concludes  that  it  cost.  In  1966,  $9,200 
for  a  family  of  four  to  live  at  a  moderate 
standard  (neither  subsistence  nor  luxury) 
in  urban  areas  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Boston  area  $9,200  Inflates  to  $10.- 
141 — a  cost  of  living  exceeded  only  by  New 
York  and  Honolulu.  This  $10,141  would  al- 
low the  typical  Bostonlan  working  American 
to  spend  every  week  $44.55  for  food;  $52.53 
on  providing  a  home  for  his  family;  $15.60  on 
transportation;  $19.15  on  clothing  and  per- 
sonal care,  and  $9.06  on  medical  care.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  $14.40  a  week  to  spend  on 
other  family  consumption — such  as  recrea- 
tion, vacation,  reading,  tobacco,  alcoholic 
beverages  and  other  miscellaneous. 

Yet  the  picture  of  these  families  Is  not 
exactly  one  of  deprivation:  87%  have  re- 
frigerators, 77%  have  washing  machines, 
41  %  have  radios  and  phonograph  equip- 
ment. 37%  have  clothes  dryers.  24%  have 
air  conditioning,  9%  have  dishwashers,  and 
97%  have  television  sets — 18%  of  which  are 
color. 

What  emerges  from  this  sifting  of  statistics 
Is  a  highly  personalized  world.  When  we  ask 
what  this  citizen  wants,  when  we  Isolate  his 
aspirations,  the  response  is  principally  in- 
ner— not  outer — directed.  The  working  Amer- 
ican Is  preoccupied  not  with  nation  or  com- 
munity or  even  neighborhood  but  with  the 
protection  of  highly  personal  pnissessions,  to 
wit:  his  Job,  his  family,  and  his  home. 

To  the  pro-urbanlte,  these  preoccupations 
may  seem  outdated,  self  centered.  In  the 
modern  times  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  es- 
tablished the  political  climate  for  a  strong 
labor  movement,  many  cotrunentators  be- 
lieved he  had  ushered  in  an  era  of  unlim- 
ited security  for  the  working  man  equal  al- 
most to  that  of  the  Federal  civil  servant. 

Today,  this  seems  especially  true  after  82 
consecutive  months  of  prosperity  when  the: 


Gross  National  Product  has  grown  by  67%. 
Living  standards  have  expanded  by  37%. 
Wages,    salaries   and    other   compensation 
have  grown  by  $178  billion. 

Unemployment  dropped  fom  6.8%  in  1961 
to  3.9%  in  1967. 

Clearly,  labor  unions  have  offered  more 
security,  higher  salaries,  better  working  con- 
ditions, and  shorter  hours  to  the  working 
American.  Yet  that  security  Is  far  from  com- 
plete. Blue  collar  and  white  collar  alike  etiU 
live  too  near  "lay-offs,"  "reductions," 
"strikes,"  "plant  relocation"  to  be  personally 
secure.  These  terrlfylngly  Impersonal  events 
come  with  no  advance  warning — and  offer  no 
opportunity  for  Indlvidal  Influence  or  con- 
trol. An  unpredictable  environment  appar- 
ently undlrectable  by  the  collective,  inex- 
orable and  Intractable,  presses  In  from  every 
side. 

As  it  does  so.  again  and  again  the  typlc&I 
citizen  is  made  aware  that  he  has  only  labor, 
not  capital,  as  a  source  for  the  well  being  of 
his  family  and  children.  He  knows  that  what- 
ever his  legacy  may  be.  It  will  not  typically 
Include  stocks,  securities  or  real  estate  hold- 
ings to  his  children.  So  one  can  hear  with 
considerable  sympathy  this  letter  of  August 
3.  1963  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"Some  men  leave  their  sons  money,  some 
large  Investments,  some  business  connec- 
tions, and  some  a  profession.  I  have  only  one 
worthwhile  thing  to  give:  my  trade.  I  hope 
to  follow  a  centuries-old  tradition  and  spon- 
sor my  sons  for  an  apprenticeship. 

"For  this  simple  father's  wish  It  is  said 
that  I  discriminate  against  Negroes.  Don't 
all  of  us  discriminate?  Which  of  xis  when  it 
comes  to  a  choice  will  not  choose  a  son  over 
all  others? 

"I  believe  that  an  apprenticeship  in  my 
union  is  no  more  a  public  trust,  to  be  shared 
by  all,  than  a  millionaire's  money  Is  a  public 
trust.  Why  should  the  government,  be  It  lo- 
cal, state,  or  federal,  have  any  more  right 
to  decide  how  I  dispose  of  my  heritage  than 
It  does  how  the  corner  grocer  disposes  of 
his?" 

Job  security  then  Is  a  condition  highly  de- 
sired, and  never  taken  for  granted. 

In  this  working  world,  "getting  ahead"  Is 
a  limited  concept  for  the  working  American. 
He  can  aspire  to  becoming  a  foreman  In  the 
plant  perhaps,  but  not  plant  manager  or 
executive. 

So  strong  Is  his  sense  of  insecurity  that, 
as  David  Riesman  has  pointed  out,  he 
equates  security  with  getting  ahead  as  the 
remark  of  a  truck  driver  with  three  children 
indicates: 

"If  you've  got  security.  If  you've  got  some- 
thing you  can  fall  back  on,  you're  getting 
ahead  ...  If  you  work  during  a  layoff  .  .  . 
that's  my  Idea  of  working  up." 

So  one  comes  to  understand  the  tension 
that  upward  mobility  of  the  rising  minority 
class  generates.  Too  frequently  the  working 
American  can  envision  only  one  destination 
for  minority  mobility — his  Job. 

High-minded  concepts  of  long-range  bene- 
fits of  the  open  and  free  society  are  not 
easily  received.  Long-range  prospects  offer  no 
balm  for  the  immediate  danger  of  loss  of  In- 
come. The  ambiguities  and  inferences  of  the 
ideal  generate  confusion,  disorder,  and  dis- 
comfort compared  to  the  "here-and-now"  is- 
sues of  pay,  homes  and  the  adequacy  of 
washroom  facilities. 

The  hunger  for  Job  security  does  not 
make  the  working  American  a  hero — but 
neither  does  It  stamp  him  as  a  bigot.  Respect- 
able reasons  for  poverty  he  can  under- 
stand—strikes, depressions,  and  lay-offs.  The 
permanent  welfare  recipients,  however,  are 
"lazy."  "really  don't  want  Jobs."  "spend  all 
of  their  money  on  liquor." 

Why  welfare  people  should  be  offered  his 
Job  is  hard  for  him  to  understand  It  Is  hard- 
er for  him  to  explain.  Why  he  feels  threat- 
ened.  In   time   of   material   well-being,  why 
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V.    1.  helllKerent  and  ungraceful  Is  hard  for 
^  man  unfu«>red  In  the  spoken  and  written 

^t^roTcuJn  of  job  Is  the  first  elemental 
"  mof  the  working  American,  protection 
TfaSlJ  s  his  second.  Over  and  beyond  slm- 
13  equlrements  Is  the  overriding  re- 
f^rement  ?or  a  safe  home  In  decent  sur- 

"'Se^are  not  complicated  prerequisites. 
Ko  efaborate  concepts  of  neighborhood  or 
mmun^ty  are  Involved.  The  working  Amer- 
S  c^nLcU  With  the  world  are  basically 
«,tlfanilly  and  fellow-workers.  And  he 
n!S^  o^J  to  conform  to  their  beUefs.  Socla 
L^L:ts  are  limited.  He  may  Join  the  local 
fe^^r^ns  organization  whose  membership  In- 
Td^  immldiate  neighbors.  He  might  par- 
Sdoate  in  the  Little  League  to  help  his 
Sdren,   and  come   to   know  his  next-door 

"'vef °i'the  extended  family  Is  the  prlncl- 
Jp-'oup,  so  the  television  set  is  his  largest 
Lurce  of  entertalnment-wlth  ^poj^lng 
Tvms  and  Western  features  ranking  high- 

'^l.rJife'Sur  prominently..  An  "appll- 
ance-rtch.  modernized  kitchen"  and  real 
cSte  bedrooms  for  the  children'  are  highly 
pnwd  status  symbols  among  neighbors  and 

""'Burabove  all.  the  working  American's 
aspirations  center  on  his  children.  He  wants 
kbeiter  education  for  them— perhaps  in- 
clumng  college.  This  dream  is  often  thwarted 
by  lack  of  funds,  the  cultivated  competitive- 
ness  of  the  children  and  the  pleasurable 
LTuclns  of  a  Job.  a  car,  a  girl  and  cash. 

'''whiir  tSfchlldren  are  young  the  family 
concern  is  with  safety.  If  they  are  to  be 
bussed  great  distances  to  poorer  schools  or 
tf  undesirables  are  allowed  In  their  neighbor- 
Hood  schools,  there  may  be  trouble. 

Lose  the  "home  town"  atmosphere  for  the 
lamllv  allow  "irresponsible"  elements  to 
mTJin^  the  community,  and  family  safety 

is  threatened.  ™„rir- 

The  third  elemental  concern  of  the  work 
ing  American  is  his  home.  Ownership  of  a 
home  is  his  largest  single  »^7^«tinent  and 
saving  to  make  a  downpayment  on  this  home 
U  a  responsibility  owed  his  family^  Success 
U  "a  nice  home  In  the  suburbs  vrtth  a  smaU 
yard-far  from  the  city  slums.  And  to  achieve 
this  success  he  typically  assumes  a  $14,000 

'"Thome  serves  a*  a  haven  against  the  out- 
side world,  the  new  minority,  the  up^r 
middle  class.  It  Is  a  place  for  family  and  close 
neighbors  to  get  together.  It  keeps  out  other 
people,  legally  and  easily. 

Mor^ov^  the  home  Justifies  an  unoon- 
scious  attitude.  The  working  AmeriCiin  com- 
pares his  new  house,  new  car,  new  freez«^ 
patio  and  good  credit  raUng  to  what  he  sees 
about  him. 

He  looks  at  the  drabnees  of  urban  slums. 

He  reads  about  rising  crime  rates  In  city 

streets. 
And,  he  wants  no  part  of  them. 
They  present  only  a  threat  to  his  home 
and  family. 

It  is  to  this  working  American,  the  ma- 
jority American,  that  the  pro-urbanltes  now 
address  their  demands.  They  ask  him  to  make 
room  in  his  plant  for  the  "J^employed 
minorities,  to  open  up  his  neighborhoods,  to 
bus  slum  children  to  his  neighborhood 
schools,  or  to  bus  his  children  to  downtown 
schools.  .       ,._ 

In  maklne  the.se  demar.di!  pro-urbanltes 
talk  in  generalities  about;  how  we  cannot 
remain  a  free  society  with  depressed  mi- 
norities, how  years  of  deprivation  in  educa- 
tional opportunities  contribute  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  how  all  segments  of  society  must 
give  and  bend  to  correct  this  moral  InjusUce. 
Theee  are  splendid  concepts  that  this 
nation  must  realize. 

But  we  can  scarely  believe  that  they  are 
communicated  easily  with  our  fellow  Amer- 


icans. Especially  when  pro-urbanltes  only 
talk— not    act-in    accordance    with    these 

'^'^HeKll  Richard  Hoggart's  description  of  the 
problem  of  the  British  workingman: 

"Today  he  is  so  bespattered  by  the  ceaseless 
esoteric  voices,  is  Invited  so  frequently  to 
feTSls.  this  and  this,  to  do  that,  to  believe 
thls-that  in  recoil  he  often  decides  to  feel 
none  of  these  things,  neither  the  g  or  1  es  nor 
the  horrors,  he  goes  dead  to  It  all.  He  de- 
velops a  strong  patina  of  reslstence,  a  thick 
solid  skin  for  not  taking  notice.' 

But  a  thick  skin  U  only  one  way  he  de- 
fends   hlmseU.    A    retreat    Into    fantasy    is 

another.  ,  a~,„. 

Our  cultural  myths  strongly  urge  Amer- 
icans to  aspire,  to  strive,  to  succeed.  But, 
the  working  American  soon  learns  to  frame 
his  ambitions  In  more  narrow  terms  and 
usually  he  modestly  measures  his  options. 
Here  is  a  New  England  machine  operator. 

-I  believe  anvbody  that  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  a  scientific  man,  or  a  profes- 
sor, or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  It,  but  there  s  a  lot 
of  us  that  are  Just  made  to  run  a  machine 
in   a   factory.   I  mean,   everybody  Isn  t   Joe 

^'^^l^hievement.  even  of  Umited  goals, 
involves  serious  difficulties.  In  time  his 
hopes  like  his  television,  become  largely  es- 
capm^the  dream  of  a  family  business  a 
grocery  a  tool  and  die  shop,  a  little  motel 
maybe  even  a  small  farm.  His  prospects  of 
fulfillment  are  small  indeed  and  he  becomes 
alienated  from  the  larger  society. 

The  future  of  city-building  in  modeni 
America,  turns  less  on  the  indignation  of 
the  dlsprlvileged  or  the  conscience  of  the 
exceptional  than  commonly  supposed.  The 
issue  becomes  increasingly  how  to  dispose 
the  working  American  to  reorient  his  lue 
from  one  of  relative  isolation  and  a Uenat  on 
and  to  and  real  aspirations  In  participation 
in  a  genuine  oommunity.  How  doe«  h^  fi^a 
new  satisfaction  in  a  modern  metropolitan 
area  akin  to  the  old  town  atmosphwe  of 
mixed  populatlon-where  butcher,  black- 
smith, baker,  give  life  and  charaxrter  to  the 

community.  ,     »,„„. 

The  answer  to  generating  new  aspirations 
turns,  of  course,  on  the  options  that  le^- 
ershlp.  private  and  public,  can  open  up.  We 
should  know  now  that  simple  pressure,  wltn- 
out  providing  viable  alternatives,  is  unwork- 
able To  march  to  the  core  city,  to  preach 
to  scold  can  only  serve  to  make  the  working 
American  confront,  not  encounter  the  urban 
newcomer.  Those  acts  do  not  reduce  tJie 
temptation  to  polarize  this  country  between 
black    militants    and    white    reactionaries. 

Pro-urbanltes  who  are  simply  flag  bear- 
ers for  an  open  society  make  "ttle  contribu- 
tion to  providing  genuine  options.  Their  talk, 
theh-  token  actions  underscore  the  great  d  i- 
ferences  in  outiook  and  concept  that  persist 
between  pro-urbanlte  and  'i°°-^'"'^'''^  .^ 
Emerson  again— although  new  magnitudes 
of  size  and  scale  compound  the  difference, 
he  describes: 

•We  are  students  of  words:   we   are  shut 
up  m  schools,  and  colleges,  and  recitation- 
rooms,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come  out 
at  last  with   a  bag  of  wind,   a  memory  of 
words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing   We  cannot 
use  our  hands,  or  our  legs,  or  our  eyes,  or 
our  anns  ...  And  it  seems  as  if  man  should 
learntTplant,  or  to  fish  or  to  hunt,  that  he 
St  s^ure  his  subsistence  at  all  events, 
and  not  be  painful  to  hU  friends  and  fel- 
low men."  n„„ 
The    appropriate    response    In    a    working 
American's  language  may  be  Edgar  Guest: 
"The  lectures  you  deliver  may  be  very  wise 
and  true; 
But  I'd  rather  get  my  lessons  by  observing 

what  you  do 
For  I  may  misunderstand  you  and  the  high 

advice  you  give 
But  there's  no  misunderstanding  how  you 
act  tmd  how  you  live." 


U  we  are  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
men  of  words  and  men  of  action— or  between 
pro-urbanites  and  non-urbanltes— at  least 
three  approaches  present  themselves:  a  na- 
tion-wide realignment  of  land  value  and 
more  equitable  assignment  of  its  financial 
returns;  a  state-wide  reassessment  and  re- 
structuring of  educational  taxation  policies; 
and  a  local  civic  commitment  toward  com- 
munitv  Involvement. 

First  we  need  reconsider,  on  a  national  basis 
the  practices,  Instniments  and  institutions 
that  govern  tiie  financing  of  land  and  honaes- 
The  increase   in  land  value  In  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty 
vears  has  been  little  short  of  P^enomenaL 
just  looking  at  the  past  five  years  we  have 
seen  an  average  yeariy  increase  of   15  .in 
the  price  of  raw  usable  land— a  total  80% 
increase.  And  In  large  metropolitan  areas  in- 
creases have  been  more  striking.  For  example, 
undeveloped    land    In   Philadelphia    has   In- 
creased almost  1300%  since  1945.  Yet  such  is 
the  character  of  the  American  mortgage  in- 
strument and  the  customs  of  American  hous- 
me    financing,    that   the    realization    of    In- 
crfased    equlf;r   is    difficult   for   the   average 
homeowner  to  achieve. 

But  this  is  the  principal  resoui-ce  of  the 
working  American,  and  his  Inability  to  tap 
These  increases  in  land  value  is  a  pers Is^nt 
source  of  Insecurity.  As  Americans  multiply. 
It  ^ws  more  and  more  difficult  to  explain 
why  we  leave  the  lion's  share  of  land  profit 
that  grovrtng  numbers  create  to  the  devel- 
oper, ti^e^plculator,  or  the  retiring  farmer. 
Not  only  is  the  homeowners  equity  often 
difficult  to  turn  into  cash,  but  It  Is  also  capa- 
ble of  drastic  fluctuation  In  value.  The  va- 
garies of  the  sudden  mobility  of  o^  P^P^^^" 
flcn  are  many.  And  II  the  transition  of  » 
neighborhood   m   income   and   r«ce    do   not 
neclssarily    lead    to    precipitous    drops    m 
Dric^they  are  often  believed  to  result  in 
such^presslon.  Not  for  years  has  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  caused 
such  impact  on  human  events. 

so  as  a  nation  we  need  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  assure  working  Americans  that 
their  home  equity  can  be  as  ^^^^l^^^^^^.i^ 
other  assets  and  that  homeowners  with  clvU 
and  constitutional  Impulses  are  not  penal- 

^s'lcond,  at  the  state  level,  we  need  a  hard 
look  at  the  pattern  of  local  tax  mequltles 
that  most  metropolitan  areas  Present  For  a 
generation  we  have  experimented  with  so- 
lalled  state  minimum  foundation  programs 
m  public  educations,  seeking  W  at  least  put 
a  floor  under  the  range  of  our  l^^estment  in 
the  resource  our  children  represent.  We  are 
now  rich  enough,  to  consider  a  rule  of  equal- 
itv  for  our  schools.  The  accident  of  b  rth  In 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area-Brookllne  or 
Somervllle,  Chelsea  or  Newton-should  not 
be  the  governing  factor  In  the  excellence  of 
education.  The  state  is  the  appropriate  in- 
strument to  undertake  such  a  program. 

Finally,  there  are  special  opportunities  for 
local  civic  action.  If  U^e  pace  of  metropolitan 
growth  is  inexorable,  the  practice  of  loca 
Soiatlon  is  not  ordained.  Bridges  can  be  bu^  t 
not  only  between  core  city  and  suburb  but 
among  suburbs  as  well. 

The  best  bridge  to  downtown  Is  for  sub- 
urbs that  have  the  capacity  to  share  their 
destiny   to   put  into   limited   practice   what 
they    generally    preach.    Quite    simply,    this 
means  making  some  deliberate  arrangements 
^r  providing  sites  for  public  low  and  moder- 
ate  income    housing   development   m   com- 
munities otherwise  deetlned  tc  become  ex- 
clusive. Policies  of  land  conservation,  of  pres- 
ervation of  scenery  and  wildlife  ^r^  devout  y 
to  be  encouraged  in  an  °^-er-cro*ded  Ameri- 
ca But  a  community  that  adopts  those  poli- 
cies has  also  the  obligation  te  ask  who  bene- 
fits from  them.  Diversity  in  people  must  ac- 
companv  diversity  in  land  use 

There' are  also  opportunities  for  suburb- 
to-suburb  relations.  The  Joint  participation 
In  common  facilities  offer  the   best,   if   un- 
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dramatic,    examples.   Inter-town   dumpK   are 
mundane  beginnings;   regional  schools  jmore 
venturesome.    Others    follow:    In    recr^itlon 
and   transportation   and   open  space, 
ever  the  program.  It  Is  the  practice 
laboratlon,  participation,  negotiation 
the  critical  objective  of  community  bi 
to  be  pursued. 

These  are  not  exactly  earth-shaklnj 
posals — at    national    or   state   or   local 
They  make  no  recommendation  for  the 
slve  Infusion  of  private  capital  Into  gls 
encouraged  by  high  profits  and  no-rlsk 
antees.    They    offer    no    proposals    fo 
transformation   of   human   behavior 
comprehensive  resurgence  of  beauty 
where. 

We  work  with  what  we  have — hone^ 
cent  folk.  God-fearing  In  the  way  theyj 
God.  We  neglect  the  working  Amerlc 
our  peril.  If  we  can  provide  him  reassi: 
&s  to  his  personal  affairs;  offer  him  equality 
In  his  market  transactions;  help  to  Qm  his 
Identity  In  an  open  America — then  a  mljorl- 
larlan  urban  community  appears.  I 

It  Is  by  majorltarlan  communities  I  that 
America  has  progressed.  Mostly  colonla^  and 
commercial;  and  then  mostly  frontlet!  and 
agrarian;  and  then  mostly  capitalist^  and 
industrial.  Now,  we  must  find  a  way  lo  be 
mostly  pro-urban  and  civilized.  ! 

When  we  do,  we  are  on  our  way  to  buBdlng 
a  society  that  Is  both  large  and  great+— be- 
cause it  Is  composed  of  thousands  and  ^ou- 
sands  of  small  communities,  each  secvi'e  as 
It  encounters  the  others,  and  therefore 
excellent.  1 

No  other  nation  will  have  ever  realized 
such  an  achievement.  1 


REPORT  FROM  CONGRESSMA^T 
MYERS 


Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  pro  and  con  about  the  prst 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  but  I  be- 
lieve it  went  a  long  way  toward  reviving 
the  classic  principle  of  American  (Jov- 
ernment — namely,  that  the  Presiflent 
proposes  and  the  Congress  dispose*.  It 
was  one  of  the  longest  sessions  in!  the 
history  of  Congress  and  did  set  a  new 
record  for  rollcalls  and  quorum  cal^. 

During  the  89th  Congress  when  jthe 
President  had  massive  majorities  f^-om 
his  party  in  both  the  Senate  and  [the 
House,  many  lawmakers  on  Capitol  filll 
rightly,  I  believe,  developed  the  laba  of 
"rubberstamp." 

During  the  first  session  of  the  1 0th 
Congress,  after  the  1966  elections  he  ped 
restore  some  balance  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  House  of  Representat)  ^es, 
the  situation  changed.  Congress,  in  shfcrt, 
has  gotten  back  into  the  act.  Hpen 
though  outnumbered  three  to  two,  Mi- 
nority Members  of  Congress  helped  to 
write  a  constructive  record  of  legislation. 

The  major  issues  in  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  were  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, deficit  spending  and  the  related  tax 
Increase  proposal,  law  enforcement,  so- 
cial security  and  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. These,  too,  are  the  Issues  which 
dominated  most  of  the  mall  we  received 
from  residents  of  the  Seventh  District. 

VIETNAM 

Those  of  us  concerned  about  the  opn- 
duct  of  the  war  have  kept  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  use  our  mlllmry 
strength  to  the  best  advantage,  whicri  it 
has  consistently  failed  to  do;  to  Impiove 
the  pacification  program;  to  seek  politi- 
cal stability  in  the  Saigon  government; 


and  to  persuade  our  allies  to  provide 
more  help. 

More  than  30  young  men  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  have  giv- 
en their  lives  In  Vietnam  during  the 
past  year  and  thousands  of  others  place 
their  lives  on  the  line  each  day  In  that 
faraway  land.  We  must  support  them 
with  every  available  means. 

To  those  who  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  Congress  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
I  remind  them  the  confilct  Is  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  is  the  one  who  must 
answer  to  those  who  remember  his  1964 
campaign  promise  to  let  Asian  boys  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

Badly  needed  now  are  fresh  new  ap- 
proaches to  military  strategy,  to  the  eco- 
nomic requirements,  and  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  home  front  tasks  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  find  a  lasting  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

BUTLOING     BRmCES 

In  the  American  people's  interest,  I 
have  continued  to  hold  the  line  against  a 
unilateral  "building  of  bridges"  with  the 
Communist  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
neither  sensible  nor  safe  to  provide  our 
enemy  with  the  very  tools  which  are 
striking  down  young  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. In  every  comer  of  this  globe  the 
Communists  are  conspiring  for  the  de- 
struction of  free  America  and  the  sooner 
we  realize  these  bridges  are  one-way 
streets  for  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
munists the  better  ofif  we  will  be. 

rORMCN     AID 

One  of  the  major  victories  for  the 
economy  bloc  came  when  we  reduced  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  to  the  lowest 
point  since  this  program  was  begun  20 
years  ago.  We  were  able  to  cut  more  than 
$1  billion  from  the  President's  proposal 
and  approved  numerous  restrictions  on 
how  the  money  Is  to  be  spent. 

TAX£S 

Throughout  the  year  the  President  In- 
sisted that  Congress  should  enact  a  tax 
increase  to  pay  for  all  the  Great  Society 
programs.  Because  of  the  improved  posi- 
tion of  the  minority,  we  were  able  to 
block  any  attempt  to  increase  taxes  and 
I  will  continue  to  oppose  such  an  In- 
crease as  long  as  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  substantial  reductions 
in  nonessential  spending. 

We  fought  all  year  for  fiscal  sanity  In 
goverrunent — trying  to  head  off  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  Inflation  which  mas- 
sive Federal  spending  and  huge  deficits 
bring  on.  Although  we  were  not  entirely 
successful,  we  did  manage  to  save  tax- 
payers more  than  four  billion  this  fiscal 
year. 

On  two  dozen  major  votes,  I  joined  with 
the  other  members  of  the  minority  In 
voting  for  cuts  In  spending.  It  Is  note- 
worthy to  point  out  that  we  were  able  to 
reduce  appropriations  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  any  time  In  more  than  a 
decade. 

RIOTS 

One  of  the  Important  measures  which 
I  supported  Included  an  antlrlot  bill 
which  would  Impose  criminal  penal- 
ties on  persons  traveling  interstate  with 
intent  to  Incite  a  riot.  Unfortunately. 
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this  bill  became  bogged  down  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  same  is  true  of  the  fiag  desecra- 
tion bill  which  pas.sed  the  House  in  June 
but  has  been  ignored  by  the  Senate 

MORAL    LEADERSHIP 

Last  year  alone  urban  rioting  caused 
more  than  $100  million  in  property  dam- 
age. Cities,  counties,  and  States  spent 
millions  In  overtime  for  police  and  fire 
departments  and  calling  up  of  National 
Guard  units.  More  than  16,000  persons 
were  arrested  during  outbreaks  cf  vio- 
lence in  67  cities,  more  than  3.200  in- 
jured, and  85  killed. 

These  statistics  starkly  dramatize  the 
crisis  in  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try. There  has  been  a  definite  lack  of 
strong  and  effective  leadership  during 
this  grave  period  in  our  Nation  s  history. 
The  administration  must  first  enforce 
law  and  order  with  all  the  vigor  at  its 
disposal.  We  must  put  the  future  of  our 
country  above  all  partisan  desires. 

The  Congress  can  and  did  enact  strong 
laws  to  help  curb  crime  and  lawlessness. 
It  is  the  executive  branch  that  must  en- 
force the  laws.  The  basic  problem  stems 
from  a  lack  of  moral  leadership.  Our 
country  needs  its  President  to  be  strong 
and  determined  to  uphold  and  enforce 
the  laws  with  vigor. 

INCREASED  BENEFITS 

Long  overdue  legislation  giving  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  benefits  equal  to  those 
of  veterans  of  other  confiicts  and  In- 
creasing benefits  to  veterans'  widows  and 
children  to  help  offset  Infiation  was  also 
approved. 

Just  as  important  were  the  Increased 
social  security  benefits  which  were  ap- 
proved, but  benefits  will  not  be  received 
until  March  1.  1968.  While  many  of  us 
had  hoped  for  an  increase  which  would 
not  necessitate  a  hike  In  the  payroll  tax, 
there  was  an  urgent  need  for  an  Increase 
In  the  social  security  benefits  to  help 
those  persons  on  fixed  Incomes  meet  the 
spirallng  cost  of  living. 

LOCAL  CONTROL 

Consistent  with  my  stand  against  Gov- 
ernment waste  and  extravagance  has 
been  the  effort  to  transfer  some  of  the 
decisionmaking  In  Government  from 
Washington  to  our  States  and  communi- 
ties. Those  of  us  in  the  minority  were 
greatly  heartened  by  our  success  In 
shifting  a  sizable  number  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Society  programs  away 
from  the  Federal  bureaucracies  with  their 
categorical  grants  to  our  State  and  local 
ofiQcials.  These  make  it  possible  for  those 
at  home,  who  know  the  problems  best,  to 
solve  them  with  greatest  speed  and  ef- 
fect. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Act,  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  and  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  in  their  final  House  versions,  provide 
concrete  examples  of  this  new  direction 
and  approach. 

OEO 

The  so-called  war  on  poverty  won  an- 
other 2-year  extension  during  the  first 
session.  While  I  voted  for  the  appropria- 
tion. I  regret  that  at  the  time  the  Eco- 
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nomlc  Opportunity  Amendment  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  most  of  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  legislation  and  to  devel- 
oD  a  more  effective  and  beneficial  pro- 
eram  were  defeated.  For  that  reason  I 
could  not  .support  the  authorization.  -The 
need  for  a  meaningful  and  effective 
antipoverty  program  has  at  no  time  been 
more  critical  But  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  convinced  these  programs  could 
be  shaped  to  better  accomplish  their  ob- 
jectives. 

FARM    PROBLEM 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  have  been  able  to  study 
firsthand  the  nature  of  the  serious  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation's  farmers.  The 
simple  facts  are  these:  Farm  prices  are 
at  an  alltime  low  and  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  farm  Is  at  alltime  high.  The 
fanner  Is  one  of  the  most  important  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  and  yet  he  has  been 
driven  far  down  the  economic  ladder  by 
the  administration  which  by  and  large 
has  chosen  to  Ignore  his  pleas  for  help 
and  Instead  keeps  teUing  him  they  have 
never  had  it  so  good.  There  are  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  course  In  rural  Amer- 
ica but  until  the  administration  Is 
willing  to  listen  to  the  farmer,  we  will 
not  begin  to  find  answers  to  the  problem. 

CO.SCLUSION 

It  has  been  a  most  exciting  year  for  me 
as  I  have  done  my  best  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  District.  Your  comments 
have  been  most  helpful  and  I  hope  you 
wlU  never  hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  we 
can  be  of  help.  We  have  heard  from  thou- 
sands of  Seventh  District  residenUs.  More 
than  10.000  responded  to  our  question- 
naire last  spring. 

You  deserve  an  effective  and  produc- 
tive Congress.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  continue  to 
provide  you  with  that  kind  of  representa- 
tion. I  have  outlined  our  main  objectives 
and  accomplishments  in  this  report. 
While  those  of  us  In  the  minority  have 
been  voted  down  on  numerous  occasions 
as  we  laid  the  groundwork  for  additional 
controls  on  Government  spending,  we 
have  shown  what  we  stand  for  and  what 
we  believe  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
restore  America  to  the  position  of  great- 
ness we  once  enjoyed. 


YEAREND  NEWSLETTER 
Mr.  BATTIN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  In  past 
years.  I  plan  to  report  to  the  people  In 
eastern  Montana  on  actions  of  the  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  and  my  own  part 
of  these  actions.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  this  Congress.  It  has  been 
maligned  and  praised,  depending  or.  the 
perceiver,  but  as  an  inside  observer,  I 
have  a  more  optimistic  attitude  to^vard 
the  accomplishments  of  this  first  sef,slon 
and  the  outlook  for  next  year. 

My  thoughts  on  the  first  session  and  a 
summary  of  my  own  position  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  report  to  my  con- 
stituents : 

TEARKND    NEWSLETTER 

Dear  FYlends.  this  letter,  addressed  to  the 
good  people  of  Eastern  Montana.  Is  Intended 
as  a  report  on  my  activity  during  the  past 
year  as  your  representative  to  the  world's 
best  effort  toward  freedom.  Justice  and  equal- 
ity. Although  at  times  this  session  of  the 


90lh  Congress  has  been  tagged  protectlon- 
Istlc  and  negative  or  visionary  and  positive, 
depending  on  the  mood  of  the  commentator. 
I  am  generallv  pleased  with  accomplishments 
of  the  year  aiid  my  own  pan  in  these  actions. 
Whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  been  representative  of  a  new  mood 
in  America. 

In  this  annual  report  I  decided  to  break 
down  my  work  into  four  sections:  Committee 
work  legislation,  Montana  projects  and  con- 
sutuent  service.  In  turn.  I  will  attempt  to 
explain  the  phUosophy  that  guided  my  ac- 
tions. 

COMMTTTEE    WORK 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— which  incidentally  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  hardest  working  com- 
mittee in  Congress— I  was  deeply  involved  in 
Social  Security  legislation.  For  six  months 
the  committee  held  hearings  and  worked  on 
drafting  a  benefit  scale  that  would  replace 
the  purchasing  power  that  Inflation  has 
taken  from  retired  Americans.  I  supported 
increased  paj-ments  to  the  elderly,  but  I  also 
worked  to  limit  the  withholding  rate  from 
present  workers.  In  both  areas,  the  commlt- 
tees  final  decision  corresponded  with  my  po- 
sition. Social  Security  benefits  were  Increaeed 
13 '-C  and  pavroll  tuxes  were  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum with  an  increase  only  in  the  base  salary 
subject  to  withholding.  I  opposed  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  that  would  have  giv- 
en benefit  Increases  of  from  20^r  to  50^r,  re- 
quiring large  increases  in  withholding.  Most 
of  the  benefit  Increase  was  covered  by  funds 
collected  in  past  years. 

My    committee    also    was    responsible    for 
blocking  the  proposal  for  a  10%  tax  increase. 
In  this  instance,  I  opposed  increased  taxa- 
tion because  It  would  have  resulted  in  more 
spending  money  for  runaway  domestic  pro- 
grams     Next     year,     when    the    Presidents 
budget  is  presented  to  Congress,  I  will  have 
a  better  Idea  on  how  I  will  vote  on  the  tax 
increase,  but  In  the  meantime  I  will  oppose 
further    consideration.    The    tax    bill    could 
hate    been   decided   during   the   first   session 
U   the   Administration   had   approached    this 
matter  more  directly  and  honestly.  In  effect, 
a  tax  increase  asks  every  American  to  exer- 
cise restraint  In  his  personal  economy.  The 
result  of  increased  taxes  is  not  only  more 
revenues    for    the    government,    but    also    a 
dampening    effect    on    the    economy.    When 
money  U  taken  out  of  the  general  economy 
through    uxatlon.    the    initial    effect    Is    an 
abrupt    slow-down    In    construction,   spend- 
ing    and     industrial     development.    If     the 
economv  Is  strong  enough,  the  Initial  effect 
is   gradually   diminished   until   stability   re- 
sults   However,   If   the   economy   Is  sluggish 
to  begin  with,  a  tax  Increase  can  also  mean 
a  decrease  in  revenues.  For  Instance.  U  In- 
creased taxes  resulted  in  a  slow-down  that 
couldn't  be  absorbed,  revenue  would  fall  be- 
cause production  and  wages,  the  two  major 
XAX  contributors,  would  drop   For  these  rea- 
sons   the  tax  reduction  In  1964  actually  re- 
sulted    la    increased     revenues    because    It 
spv   ed  the  economy. 

Wnen  the  President's  tax  proposal  is 
brought  up  next  year,  its  approval  icill  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  economy,  the 
size  of  the  neic  budget  and  the  mood  of  the 
nation. 

Other  items  before  the  Ways  and  Meanc 
Committee  in  the  past  year  were  Investment 
tax  credits  and  interest  equalization  taxes. 
The  first  allows  businesses  tax  breaks  for 
money  spent  to  improve  or  enlarge  theU- 
plans"  and  was  Intended  as  a  stimulant  dur- 
ing a  lag  in  the  economy.  The  second  applies 
to  foreign  Investments  by  Americans  and 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  Ameri- 
can capital.  Both  were  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House 

The  Administration  supported  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  an  income  tax  increase, 
and  in  that  support  lies  a  paradox — on  one 
hand,  the  President  offered  tax  reductions 


for  industry,  and  a  few  months  later  a  tax 
Increase  for  individuals  and  corporations. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  a  man 
who  saw  his  neighbor  dragging  a  heavy  log 
chain  across  his  back  lawn  and  asked,  "Why 
are  you  pulling  that  chain  around?"  The 
neighbor  replied,  "Did  you  ever  try  to  push 
one.  stupid?"  You  can't  push  and  pull  the 
economy  at  the  same  time  either. 

In  summation,  the  committee  has  taken 
a  fKisltive  attitude  toward  Social  Security 
and  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  tax  In- 
crease For  these  actions,  I  am  willing  to  be 
caUed  a  protectionist — as  long  as  it  is  clearly 
stated  I  protected  your  pocket  and  our 
elderly  citizens'  pensions. 

LEGISLATION 

A  major  legislative  accomplishment  that 
I  am  glad  to  report  was  passage  of  a  vital 
farm  bill  late  in  the  session.  My  bill  to  pro- 
vide early  payments  for  holders  of  domestic 
wheat  certifcates  was  cleared  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  unanimously 
passed  bv  the  House.  This  bill  will  pay  wheat 
farmers  half  of  the  value  of  their  domestic 
wheat  certificates  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
provided  it  Is  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  opposed  this  bUl 
because  they  felt  the  bookkeeping  involved 
vsrasn't  worth  the  bother,  but  the  committee 
and  Hou.se  decided  that  wheat  farmers 
needed  help 

The  bill  that  I  Introduced  along  with  Con- 
gressman Olsen  and  Senators  Metcaif  and 
Mansfield  to  convert  Glasgow  Air  Force  Baae 
to  a  civilian  vocational  educational  center 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  expect  early 
hearings  in  the  Houae  next  session  and  hope- 
fully, early  passage.  This  legislation  has 
sparked  the  imagination  of  private  industry 
and  to  date,  two  major  proposals  for  use  of 
the  base  have  been  presented.  Packard-B«U 
of  California  has  presented  a  two-Inch  thick 
report  on  a  program  for  training  skilled 
aviation  personnel  at  the  base.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  let  this  »100  mlUlon  baae  sit  empty 
when  the  Air  Force  Is  withdrawn  next  July, 
and  I  think  a  Job  training  school  would 
make  good  use  of  this  excellent  facility. 

A  group  of  bills  that  I  have  introduced 
could  be  called  a  legislative  package,  since 
they  deal  with  different  subjects  but  one 
principle.  I  have  introduced  bills  to  limit  the 
import  of  beef,  milk  and  dairy  products,  m'.nk 
pelts,  honey,  lead-zinc  products,  and  textiles. 
This  may  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  olo*e 
our  import  market,  but  actually  what  this 
legislation  would  do  Is  protect  American 
markets  from  unfair  competition  from 
abroad. 

As  with  almost  all  legislation,  the  need  for 
import  quotas  is  grounded  In  the  Inflation 
spiral.  Other  nations  whose  standard  of 
living  Is  lower  than  ours  have  much  to  gain 
in  the  American  market.  Our  producers  have 
much  to  lose  if  the  import  field  is  not  con- 
trolled. A  country  with  a  lower  wage  base, 
lower  material  cost  and  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  want  to  get  into  our  market  can 
undercut  American  producers  and  corner 
local  markets  This  is  the  legislation  that  hat 
been  termed  protectionistic  and  rightfully 
so.  Those  members  of  Congress  who  Intro- 
duced these  tiills,  and  I  speak  for  myself  as 
well,  want  to  assure  our  producers  the  first 
shot  a-,  the  market  and  only  alter  their 
share  is  guaranteed,  to  open  the  market  to 
the  world  Inflation  ha£  skyrocketed  prices  of 
all  American  products  so  high  that  any  coun- 
try m  the  world  can  undersell  local  pro- 
ducers. The  proportion  of  foreign  goods  that 
have  flooded  the  market  already  threatens 
many  of  otir  industries.  My  intent  U  not  to 
close  our  borders  but  to  assure  American 
producers  of  a  market  before  we  allow  for- 
eigners to  fill  their  pockets.  In  order  to  allow 
absolutely  free  trade,  we  would  have  to  com- 
promise our  standard  of  living  with  theirs. 
We  cannot  bring  up  the  economies  of  other 
countries  by  tearing  ours  down. 
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In  addition  to  thla  legislation.  I  have  In- 
troduced bills  to  allow  Indians  to  extend 
loases  on  their  lands;  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  American  Indians:  designate  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country  a  wilderness  area;  -allow 
further  development  of  coal  fields  in  the 
West,  particularly  Eastern  Montana;  allow 
tax  exemption  for  advertising  In  publlcaitlonB 
printed  and  distributed  by  non-profit  or- 
ganizations; expand  Custer  Battlefield;  Na- 
tional Cemetery;  tax  deductions  for  c^st  of 
higher  education  and  Job  training;  and  for 
construction  of  a  paved  highway  between 
Alaska  and  Montana. 

MONTANA    PROJECTS 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Al^kan 
Highway  took  legislative  effort  from  the  en- 
tire Montana  Congressional  Delegation,  but 
often  work  for  Montana  can  be  doQe  in 
Washington  without  specific  leglslitlon. 
Many  problems  are  encountered  that  don't 
have  a  legislative  answer.  For  Instance,  when 
the  President  announced  that  he  was  c4pUng 
a  halt  in  the  progress  of  the  Interstate  high- 
way System  by  withholding  Highway 
Trust  F^inds.  I  corresponded  directly  ^'Ith 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  also  Introduced  a  ^use 
resolution  which  would  have  expressed  Con- 
gress' disapproval  with  the  President's  iecl- 
Blon.  It  turned  out  that  this  legislation 
wasn't  needed,  though,  because  the  opgosi- 
tlon  in  Congress  evidently  convinced  -  the 
President  to  rescind  his  directive.  You;  see, 
Highway  Trust  Funds  come  from  the  10#  per 
gallon  that  you  pay  whenever  you  buy  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline.  They  could  not  rightfully  be 
withheld.  But  it  took  letters,  speeches  oitthe 
floor  and  testimony  before  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  talk  the  President  out  of  this  cut- 
back. 

I  was  also  able  to  get  assurances  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Offices  in  several  Montana  counties 
would  not  be  eliminated  without  proviaing 
service  to  the  farmers  in  the  affected  areas. 

When  a  number  of  employees  at  Mflm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base  complained  of  woi*ing 
conditions,  I  undertook  to  have  an  investi- 
gation held  that  resulted  In  some  mansige- 
ment  changes  and  overall  Improved  addi- 
tions. This  brings  me  to  the  fourth  patt  of 
my  report 

CONSTITUTCNT    SERVICE 

One  of  my  most  Important  duties  is  tp  be 
on  call  for  any  request  by  the  citlzena  of 
Eastern  Montajia.  Between  200  and  300  letters 
arrive  In  my  office  each  week  during  legis- 
lative sessions.  This  mall  solicits  my  suHJOrt 
or  opfXMltlon  on  various  legislation.  Some 
of  the  letters  are  requests  for  help  in  con- 
tacting some  agency  In  the  vast  federal  net- 
work. A  letter  from  a  small  town  In  Mon- 
tana gets  more  attention — for  some  strftnge 
reason — If  your  Congressman  Inquires  ^out 
your  problem.  This  shouldn't  be  so,  bst  It 
happens  when  government  expands  -and 
high-placed  officials  are  out  of  reach  ot  the 
electorate.  This  aloofness  that  develops  Is 
even  more  reason  for  a  Congressman  to  keep 
In  close  touch  with  his  constituents  and  be 
the  liaison  with  their  agencies. 

Some  of  the  matters  which  I  am  ab|B  to 
help  with  are  Social  Security  benefit  con- 
fusion. Information  on  relatives  In  lonlform, 
problems  of  ranchers  with  the  Bureaa  of 
Land  Management,  problems  of  farmers  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Civil  Service 
questions,  and  myriads  of  other  Instances. 
Any  time  you  do  have  a  question  on  the  fed- 
eral government  or  something  that  I  may 
be  able  to  help  with,  do  not  hesitate  to  write 
me.  After  seven  years  in  Congress,  I've  faund 
ways  to  get  around  the  usual  red  tape  and 
to  the  base  of  your  problems.  I  cant  prolnlse 
success  every  time,  but  If  I  don't  know'  off- 
hand what  to  do,  I  do  know  where  to  "find 
the  answers. 

MY    THOtTCHTS  / 

It  has  been  a  good  year,  regardless  of  the 
nay-sayers  who  feel  Congress  hasnt  ac<5om- 


pllshed  anything.  The  old  story  of  whoee  bull 
Is  being  gored  applied  here.  Congress  ac- 
complished much  in  what  it  did,  and  pos- 
sibly more  In  what  It  refused  to  do  this  ses- 
sion. In  all.  I  would  say,  a  mood  of  restraint 
was  evident  and  real  moves  were  taken  to 
apply  reason  to  the  cause  of  Inflation.  During 
the  coming  session,  I  look  forward  to  serving 
you  In  your  needs  and  also  am  eager  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  an  even  more  eventful  year 
during  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  problems  facing  the  economy  must 
be  faced  with  positive  programs  and  my 
efforts  will  be  directed  toward  keeping  spend- 
ing within  revenues  while  at  the  same  time 
answering  the  needs  of  our  people. 


AN  INTEGRATED  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY:  NEW  PROVI- 
SION FOR  ADEQUATE  REVIEW 
AND  POLICY  FORMULATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  integrate  U.S.  policies  In 
tlie  broad  field  of  international  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

In  tiie  executive  branch,  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  matters  are  spread  among 
many  agencies.  At  present  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations in  the  Executive  Office  has  au- 
thority for  conducting  trade  negotiations 
and  a  central  role  in  many  aspects  of 
trade  policy  as  a  coordinator  among  the 
many  agencies  with  interests  in  foreign 
trade.  But  this  is  an  incomplete  coordi- 
native  function.  Major  aspects  of  foreign 
economic  policy,  including  but  much 
broader  than  foreign  trade,  rest  in  many 
departments  of  the  government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Interior  Department  has  pri- 
mai-y  juiisdiction  in  the  area  of  oil  im- 
ports, the  Labor  Department  has  a  stake 
in  the  question  of  international  labor 
standards  and  foreign  trade,  including 
the  International  Labor  Office — ILO — 
and  the  Treasury  has  primary  authority 
in  international  taxation  problems,  pri- 
vate and  goveriunental  capital  move- 
ments, and  conduct  of  U.S.  relationships 
with  the  great  international  lending  and 
financial  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Certainly  the  State  Department  is 
among  the  list  of  agencies  with  a  deep 
stake  in  U.S.  international  economic  pol- 
icy, and  the  Commerce  Department  has 
an  equally  great  interest.  A  longer  list 
would  Include  the  Justice  Department  for 
its  role  in  the  international  business 
practices  of  U.S.  corporations,  and  the 
behavior  of  foreign  entities  in  U.S.  com- 
merce, and  even  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  such  things  as  international 
postal  agreements. 

In  my  view  the  lack  of  a  cohesive  for- 
eign economic  policy  that  would  integrate 
all  these  activities  and  direct  them 
toward  achieving  a  well  defined  purpose 
is  a  serious  national  handicap. 

And  Congress  cannot  be  excused  from 
its  responsibilities  in  this  area.  There  are 
at  least  two  immediate  ways  in  which 
the  Congress  itself  can  strengthen  its 
fulfillment  of  the  power  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  first  of  these  "reforms"  or  innova- 
tions would  be  to  develop  more  effective 
means  of  coordinating  the  work  of  all 
the  committees  of  Congress  which  share 
the  congressional  power  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce    Of  the  20  committees 


of  the  House — 16  in  the  Senate — there 
are  about  16  whose  juilsdictlons  in  at 
least  some  way  include  foreign  economic 
policy. 

A  partial  accounting  would  include 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  its  woi'k  in  the  field  of  export  financ- 
ing and  international  monetary  prob- 
lems, the  Agriculture  Committee  for  Its 
jurisdiction  over  Public  Law  480,  the 
sugar  quota  program,  and  the  cotton  tex- 
tiles quota  program,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  its  role  in  international  anti- 
trust, patent  and  copyright  problems, 
and  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  its  peripheral  authority  in  the  area  of 
fair  labor  standards,  and  in  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  Congress  to 
create  its  own  task  forces,  ad  hoc  or  con- 
tinuing, including  members  of  Congress 
from  all  the  relevant  committees,  to 
properly  synthesize  congressional  work 
on  the  broad  range  of  foreign  economic 
Issues  In  which  so  many  of  its  commit- 
tees have  a  part.  This  is  one  needed  In- 
novation. 

The  second  would  be  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  thorough  annual  review  of 
the  entire  foreign  trade  field,  including 
problems  of  export  trade  and  industrial 
commodities  for  which  we  have  special 
programs,  like  sugar  and  cotton. 

An  ideal  forum  for  this  thoroughgoing 
annual  review  is  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  propose  that  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  should  be  amended  to 
require  the  joint  committee  to  give  the 
same  annual  attention  to  examining  for- 
eign economic  policy  as  it  does  to  exam- 
ining domestic  economic  policy  as  pre- 
.^ented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Such  an  annual  review  of  foreign  trade 
and  economic  policy  would  do  much  to 
improve  public  understanding  and  co- 
ordinated Congressional  action  in  the 
foreign  economic  field.  It  would  have 
wide  national  and  international  effect. 
It  would,  in  my  view,  bring  a  sense  of 
order  and  consistent  purpose  to  our  In- 
ternational economic  policy. 

Thus  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
require  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  present  as  part  of  its 
annual  economic  report  a  separate  sec- 
tion reporting  on  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy. The  bill  provides  specific  criteria  for 
such  an  annual  accounting. 


THE  CHEMICAL  INDU.^TRY  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
chemical  industry  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  innovative  and  dynamic  sectors 
of  American  industrj'.  For  1966  the  in- 
dustry's research  and  development  ex- 
penditures approximated  $1.3  billion.  Of 
the  lndustr>''s  more  than  10.000  products, 
nearly  half  were  unknown  20  years  ago, 
according  to  a  recent  statement  by  the 
Manufacturing  ChemLsts  Association 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  its  legislative 
oversight  review  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

The  U.S.  chemical  Industry  Is  a  potent 
force  in  the  international  economy  as  In 
the  national  economy.  Internationally, 
the  chemical  Industry  has  been  a  major 
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mitrlbutor  to  the  balance  of  trade  by 
maintaining  a  continually  growing  sur- 
n^us  of  exports  over  imports.  According 
lo  data  presented  in  the  September  4, 
1967  edition  of  the  Cheniical  and  Engl- 
r,«.rine  News  Record,  the  estimated 
Semical  trade  surplus  will  be  $1.98  bil- 
lion in  1968,  compared  to  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $1  77  billion  in  1967,  and  $1.73 
in  1965  Nonetheless,  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  statement  cited 
above  notes : 

The  average  annual  growth  rate  of  U.S. 
chemical  exports  since  1957  has  been  7.6% 
compared  to  14.6%  for  chemical  Un ports. 

Internationally,  the  U.S.  chemical  In- 
dustrj- has  also  played  a  major  role 
through  Its  extensive  direct  investments 
in  foreign  manufacturing  facilities.  This 
foreign  Investment  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, both  because  of  repatriation  of 
profits  on  the  investment,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  exports  generated  by  U.S. 
plants'  subsidiaries  which  purchase  from 
their  parent  corporations  in  the  United 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion—MCA— in  comparing  the  relatively 
more  rapid  growth  of  chemical  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  foreign  coimtries 
than  In  the  United  States,  neglects  to 
mention  that  an  important  part  of  this 
foreign  chemical  industry  must  surely  be 
American-owned  investment.  So  that, 
while  the  average  annual  growth  rate  in 
the  period  1957-65  was  '23  percent  In 
Japan,  U  percent  in  the  EEC,  8  percent 
m  the  United  States,  some  account 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  except 
for  Japan,  U.S.  foreign  investment  had  a 
share  in  that  foreign  growth. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  US.  chem- 
ical industry  has  a  large  stake  in  Interna- 
tional markets,  and  therefore  a  large 
stake  in  international  economic  stability 
and  overall  prosperity. 

But  the  position  of  the  U.S.  chemical 
Industry  vis-a-vis  its  foreign  trade  and 
Investment  interests  shows  some 
inconsistency. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  trade  in  raw  ma- 
terials, notably  petrochemical  feedstocks, 
nine  Important  firms  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry have  taken  a  position  in  favor  of 
trade  liberalization.  Specifically,  they 
have  presented  strong  arguments  that 
their  petroleum  raw  material  supplies — 
feedstocks — should  be  more  freely  avail- 
able either  by  incorporating  their  full 
need  into  the  existing  12.2-percent  quota 
that  applies  to  imports  east  of  the 
Rockies,  or  by  making  oil  imports  for  the 
petroleum  feedstocks  free  of  the  quota 
entirely. 

There  are  strong  arguments  for  the 
latter  course  particularly,  and  in  my  re- 
port on  chemical  sector  negotiations  in 
the  Kennedy  round  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  10,  page  18202,  I  dis- 
cussed this  problem  and  advocated  that 
the  chemical  companies  should  have  full 
access  to  the  cheaper  foreign  raw  mate- 
rials they  need  to  remain  competitive  in 
international  markets. 

In  taking  this  position  the  nine  chem- 
ical companies  have  opposed  the  Senate 
bill  S.  2332.  introduced  by  Senator  Long 
and  others,  that  would  freeze  the  present 
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administrative  quotas  into  statute,  and 
deny  the  chemical  companies  increased 
Imported  feedstock  supplies. 

This  position  is,  however,  contradicted 
by  the  trade  stands  of  some  of  these  com- 
panies on  other  Issues. 

One  of  these  is  the  Issue  of  quotas  on 
manmade  fibers.  At  least  four  of  the 
nine  companies  which  have  advocated 
freer  access  to  imported  raw  materials 
have  joined  the  large  integrated,  mainly 
cotton-based,  textile  manufacturers  and 
have  advocated  that  access  to  imported 
manmade  fibers  and  articles  made  of 
those  fibers,  and  blends  of  those  fibers,  be 
restricted  by  means  of  quotas.  While 
considered  by  these  companies  to  be  in 
their  Interests  at  least  In  the  short  term, 
there  is  an  inherent  and  obvious  con- 
tradiction between  their  position  on  tex- 
tiles and  that  on  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks. 

Another  inconsistency  is  these  com- 
panies' apparent  position  on  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  of  customs 
valuation.  Although  a  most  complex  and 
difficult  issue,  the  question  is  perhaps  in 
its  most  essential  aspect  one  of  competi- 
tion. The  chemical  companies,  acting  in 
apparent  unanimity  through  their  trade 
associations,  oppose  alteration  of  the 
American  selling  price  system,  which  ap- 
plies to  a  type  of  chemical  that  accounts 
for  about  5  to  7  percent  of  total  U.S. 
chemical  production.  Again,  the  com- 
plete unwillingness  of  strong  segments  of 
the  chemical  industry  to  make  any 
change  in  the  American  selling  price 
system,  which  was  established  under 
special  circumstances  in  1922,  and  ef- 
f.?ctlvely  applies  only  to  benzenoid 
chemicals  and  to  rubber-soled  footwear, 
is  contradictors'  in  spirit  to  the  position 
taken  on  feedstock  Imports. 

There  are  other  elements  of  contradic- 
tion. The  Manufacturing  Chemists  As- 
sociation, rightly  recognMng  the  con- 
tribution to  world  economic  development 
and  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  States  direct  to  private  for- 
eign investments,  advocates  that  the  so- 
called  government  "voluntary"  programs 
that  control  these  capital  flows  be  re- 
moved, I  am  in  strong  sympathy  with  this 
point  of  view,  and  .sought  to  Implement  it 
during  the  1966  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  renewal  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  But  I  must 
point  out  that,  again,  the  MCA  position 
in  regard  to  freer  capital  flows  conflicts 
with  other  positions  I  have  discussed 
here. 

The  chemical  Industry  has  expressed 
a  cautious  policy  on  imports,  as  I  have 
Indicated.  Its  trade  objectives,  in  the 
words  of  the  above-cited  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  statement,  are  "to 
lessen  the  impact  of  imports  on  the  U.S. 
economy,"  while  at  the  same  time  to  "in- 
crease exports"  in  part  by  means  of  ex- 
port Incentives. 

Of  course  we  wish  to  further  a  trade 
policy  that  will  mhiimlze  all  types  of  un- 
fair competitive  practices  in  world  trade, 
including  the  whole  gamut  of  substand- 
ard labor  practices,  and  of  course  we 
wish  to  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
vdth  sound  economics,  to  promote  ex- 
ports. But  a  trade  policy  devoted  slngle- 
mlndedly  to  this  objective  is  of  dubious 


virtue.  Our  objective  In  international 
trade  must  be  to  promote  the  fair  opera- 
tion of  a  competitive  marketplace.  To 
adopt  the  reverse  policy  is  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy of  mercantilism :  one  aspect  of  which 
was  to  maximize  exports  while  minimiz- 
ing imports  through  Government  policies 
specifically  for  those  purposes. 

This  cannot  be  the  objective  of  a  future 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

So  I  would  urge  our  greatly  productive 
chemical  industries  t-o  review  their  posi- 
tions on  international  economic  policy, 
just  as  I  urge  our  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
make  more  consistent  its  own  policies 
with  regard  to  trade,  payments,  primary 
commodities,  and  the  myriad  other  con- 
cerns of  the  International  economy. 


REPUBLICANS   DESERVE   BETTER. 
MR.    PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  D"WTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
night's issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  the  well-known  columnist.  Mr. 
Richard  Wilson,  has  addressed  some 
needed  adnce  to  the  President  in  an 
article  entitled,  "No,  Mr.  President,  In- 
sulting GOP  Won't  Do!" 

While  I  would  take  some  exception  to 
certain  of  Mr.  Wilson's  asides,  the  main 
thrust  of  his  article  is  completely  valid. 
It  is  also  pointed  and  timely.  It  is  simply 
this:  That  Republicans  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  Democrats,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  progressive  and  responsible 
and  devoted  to  the  public  interest,  that 
Republican  votes  and  Initiatives  have 
been  responsible  for  much  good  legisla- 
tion, and  that  any  President  who  pro- 
poses to  lead  a  united  country  must  re- 
spect the  contributions  of  members  of 
both  parties 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  Mr  Speaker, 
when  the  myriad  problems  facing  the 
country  demand  the  best  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  Wilson's  good  advice  should  be 
listened  to  and  I  commend  Ills  article  to 
our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
No,  Mb  Peesidiint.  iNStrLTiNO  GOP  Won't  Do 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
No,  Mr.  President,  you  are  not  going  down 
the  center  of  the  road  regardless  of  the  polls 
and  regardless  of  the  elections.  Tou  are 
aligning  yourself  with  the  Old  Left  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  traditional  frontal 
assault  on  the  Republicans  as  political  trog- 
lodytes, malefactors  and  "wooden  soldiers  of 
the  statxis  quo." 

This  is  not  Elsenhower's  middle  of  the 
road:  It  is  the  side  of  the  road  on  which 
the  Democratic  party  traveUed  for  30  years 
hand-ln-hand  with  organized  labor,  the 
farmers  and  the  ethnic,  racial  and  religious 
minorities  bulwarked  by  the  Intellectual 
comjnunitv 

That  side  of  the  road  has  grown  Increa*- 
Ingly  rocky  because  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
racial  question  and  economic  issues  have 
splintered  the  old  Democratic  coalition.  The 
hazards  shards  of  this  once  solid  rock  are 
strewn  all  over  the  highway. 

Because  that  side  of  the  road  Is  so  rocky, 
Mr,  President,  you  might  wish  to  walk  with 
Republicans  who  do  not  like  to  be  called 
wooden  soldiers.  They  may  be  wooden,  but 
they  are  not  the  "summer  soldiers"  to  whom 
you  refer  in  your  own  party,  and  they  are 
not  obstructionists  or  unprogreeslve.  either. 
Mr.  President,  you  may  need  their  votes  11 
you  are  to  win  again,  as  you  won  them  In 
1964,  but  there  Is  nothing  to  equal  epithets 
in  rejecting  them  and  driving  them  back  Into 
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the  arms  of  any  one  of  severed  Republican 
candidates   whom  they   do  not   partUJUlarly 

Uke. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  great  many  Republl- 
cana  regard  prospective  Presidential  nomi- 
nees of  their  party  with  Indifference  and  In 
some  Instances  with   loathing. 

You  fall  short  of  perfection  in  th«lr  eyes 
but  you  are  regarded  as  better  than  any 
visible  alternative.  These.  Mr.  PresldMit.  are 
Republicans  to  be  cherished,  so  wliy  call 
them  bad  names? 

Why  make  them  think  there  Is  never  to 
be  any  hope  of  moderation?  Why  alarth  them 
with  visions  of  uncontrollable  government 
programs  snowballing  Into  deficits  at  the 
$30  or  $40  billion  level?  Why  mafce  them 
think  that  excesslveness  Is  more  than  ever 
to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration? 

Why  cause  them  to  think  that  o^anlzed 
labor  Is  backing  you  not  because  of  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnam  War  but  because  next 
year  is  to  be  the  year  to  end  all  years  in 
highly  Inflationary  wage  increases  which  you 
will  highly  condemn  but  do  nothing  about? 
In  your  own  official  family.  Mr.  President, 
these  Increases  are  regarded  as  self-defeating. 

Why  reject  Republicans  who  supplied  the 
margin  to  save  the  rat  control  bill,  who 
passed  a  meat  Inspection  bill  wlthoQt  your 
participation,  who  have  been  trying  "to  Im- 
prove and  not  scrap,  the  poverty  program, 
who  have  somewhat  different  Ideas  than 
yours  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  aid  to 
education? 

How  would  you  have  F>assed  the  model 
cities  bill,  and  revisions  of  the  education  act 
without  the  margin  supplied  by  northern 
urban  Republican  votes  in  Congress? 

These  same  Republicans  or  their  coun- 
terparts made  It  possible  to  overcojpe  die- 
hard conservative  Democrats  to  pass  civil 
rights  legislation.  What  would  you  have  done, 
Mr  President  without  the  help  of  Repub- 
lican Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen? 

Who  prevents  the  passage  of  a  tax  bill? 
The  Republicans  or  Democratic  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  whom  you  can't  control? 

It  is  a  heady  business  speaking  to  a  con- 
vention of  the  AFL-CIO  which  has  rtnglngly 
endorsed  the  candidacy  of  an  incumbent 
President.  John  P.  Kennedy  went  to  At- 
lantic City  under  similar  circumstances  and 
observed  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  who 
elected  him,  but  now  he  remembered. 

It  was  different  then.  The  labor  movement 
is  not  wholly  united  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  farmers  are  in  revolt  against  the  John- 
son administration.  A  New  Left  regards  the 
Old  Left  as  bloodthirsty  bumblers  The  once 
solid  Negro  support  of  the  Democratic  party 
Is  splintered,  part  hostile  and  part  apathetic. 

Given  a  chance  to  vote  for  anyone  but 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  vote  In  the  Jewish 
coramunlty  might  veer  toward  the  Repub- 
licans. A  slgnlflcant  part  of  the  Intellectual 
community  Is  wholly  alienated  from  John- 
son. The  traditional  Democratic  South  Is  no 
longer  of  a  mind  to  do  Its  duty  and  vote 
for  any  Democratic  nominee. 

These  all  are  factors  which  place  a  higher 
premium  this  year  on  the  support,  or  at  least 
the  votes,  of  good,  old,  square  WllUcle-type 
Republicans  who  even  think  that  Elsen- 
hower was  not  so  bad. 


STATES  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON 
URBAN  PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  voiced  my  concern  that 
many  of  our  State  governments  are  not 
sufBciently  involvin.?  themselves  In  the 
problems  of  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 
Too  frequently,  during  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  tended  to  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  all  of  the  answers 


when  part  of  the  time  we  should  be  look- 
ing to  the  States. 

It  was  with  much  interest  and  consid- 
erable satisfaction  that  I  have  Just  seen 
a  very  comprehensive  study  entitled 
"The  States  and  Urban  Problems"  com- 
pleted in  October  and  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  State-Urban  Relations 
Committee  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.  This  study  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  a  bipartisan  work- 
ing committee  made  up  of  such  able 
people  as  Joseph  Barr.  secretary  of  com- 
munity affairs.  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Paul  Ylvl.saker,  commissioner 
of  community  development  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Albert  Giles,  director  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Urban  Affairs  in  Ohio,  S.  H. 
Roberts,  assistant  to  Governor  EUlington, 
of  Tennessee,  and  several  others.  Mr. 
Michael  Herbert,  of  New  Jersey,  directed 
the  study  staff. 

The  report  contains  an  Imposing  list 
of  recommendations  for  State  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  major  urban  problems. 
A  glance  at  this  list  of  recommendations 
should  convince  anyone  that  the  States 
can  and  should  do  much  about  this  dom- 
inant domestic  problem  of  our  times.  In 
effect,  it  constitutes  a  checklist  of  unfin- 
ished business  for  our  Governors  and 
State  legislatures. 

I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  each  and 
every  one  of  the  listed  proposals;  how- 
ever. I  agree  with  many  of  them  and  cer- 
tainly commend  the  study  report  to  the 
serious  attention  of  those  at  all  levels  of 
government  who  are  concerned  with 
urban  affairs. 

Since  1959  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  one  of  the  three  Representa- 
tives of  this  House  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations— a  bipartisan  national  body 
charged  by  the  Congress  with  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  review  of  Federal-State- 
local  relations  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  all  levels  of  government  as  to 
ways  in  which  the  Federal  system  might 
be  strengthened.  For  several  years  the 
Commission  has  been  urging  the  States 
to  begin  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
to  the  urban  areas,  and  the  Commission 
has  submitted  a  large  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  the  consideration  of 
the  States.  These  proposals  are  in  draft 
bill  form  and  are  published  cumulatively 
in  the  Commission's  State  legislative  pro- 
gram. I  was  pleased  and  proud  to  notice 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Governors' 
Conference  study  were  drawn  from  the 
ACIR  legislative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  the  list  of  recommendations 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  States  and  Urban  Problems:  Recom- 
mendations OF  THE  Staft  Study  roR  Com- 
mittee ON  State-Urban  Relations  of  the 
National  Goveknors'  CoNFEaENCi 

This  study,  published  In  October  1967,  was 
prepared  as  a  background  report  for  use  by 
the  State-Urban  Relations  Committee.  Gov- 
ernor Richard  Hughes,  Chairman.  In  formu- 
lating the  Committee's  report  to  the  1967 
Governors'  Conference.  The  report  provides 
an  Imposing  checklist  of  "unfinished  busi- 
ness" by  State  governments  In  the  field  of 
urban  affairs. 

Recommendation  1 :  Unemployment  within 


our  cities  Is  an  Immediate  national  problac 
of  slgnlflcant  magnitude  to  warrant  the  et- 
tabllshment  of  an  Urban  Public  Service  Pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  would  provide  for  ac 
expansion  of  present  Job  creation  efforts  ana 
would  be  directed  toward  placing  young  ana 
older  poor  In  a  variety  of  public  service  pon- 
tlons.  While  such  a  program  would  be  fi- 
nanced almost  entirely  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  states  would  play  a  Btrong  rolt 
In  providing  meaningful  employment  and 
would  be  given  greater  responsibility  for  pro- 
gram administration  so  as  to  fully  Integrats 
Job  creation  programs  as  the  first  component 
In  an  overall  state  manpower  program. 

Recommendation  2:  Given  the  structure  of 
our  economy,  private  Industry  must  be  In- 
volved In  the  employment  and  training  of  our 
urban  poor,  and  state  governments  should 
establish  manj)ower  development  agencies  or 
other  appropriate  mechanisms  which  will  in- 
clude private  Industry,  unions  and  govern- 
ment In  a  mutual  effort  to  greatly  expand 
and  uplift  employment  for  our  urban  poor. 

Recommendation  3;  The  hard  core  unem- 
ployment problems  of  our  cities  require  a 
fresh  analysis  of  existing  federal  manpower 
statutes  and  administrative  regulations  along 
with  Increased  appropriations  in  selected  pro- 
g^rams.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  In  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  relevant  congres- 
sional committees.  Immediately  undertake 
this  analysis  and  recommend  appropriate 
legislative  changes  or  implement  relevant  ad- 
ministrative measures.  Some  immediate 
steps  could  be: 

(a)  A  fundamental  commitment  to  provide 
basic  education  (I.e.,  literacy  and  computa- 
tional skills)  on  a  broader  basis  as  a  prelimi- 
nary component  to  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  programs  to  link  the  unskilled 
and  socially  disadvantaged  unemployed  with 
eventual  occupational  training. 

(b)  The  adoption  of  flexible  eligibility 
criteria  to  allow  any  out-of -school  youth 
from  a  low  Income  urban  area  to  be  enrolled 
m  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 

(c)  A  revision  In  reimbursement  policy  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Service 
to  State  Employment  Service  agencies  to  pro- 
vide maximum  reimbursement  for  placement 
of  hard  core  unemployed,  particularly  urban 
youth.  If  this  Increase  requires  a  subsidy  to 
sustain  the  Employment  Compensation 
Trust  Fund,  adequate  appropriations  should 
be  requested. 

Recommendation  4:  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  overall  Cooperative  State- 
Area  Manpower  plans  directly  to  the  federal 
government  In  Washington  and,  after  ap- 
proval, these  plans  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  federal  government  In  allocating 
any  manpwwer  money  to  a  state  or  any 
agency  within  a  state.  In  this  way,  a  StaU 
Manpower  Coordinating  Committee  could 
"package"  all  existing  federal  manpower  re- 
sources Into  one  comprehensive  plan  reflect- 
ing the  particular  state's  problems  and  re- 
sources and  thereby  eliminate  the  present 
duplication  and  conflict  caused  by  the  ex- 
isting proliferation  of  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  a  flexible 
amount  of  money  be  given  to  the  State  Man- 
power Coordinating  Committees  to  allow 
them  to  effectively  Implement  coordinated 
manpower  programs  b.osed  upon  the  Coop- 
erative State-Area  Manpower  plan. 

Recommendation  5:  With  the  assistance 
of  the  federal  government,  the  state  should 
adopt  programs  to  expand  the  role  of  tbe 
public  school,  particularly  In  vocational  edu- 
cation, to  more  adequately  prepare  central 
city  youngsters  for  avallabie  skilled  employ- 
ment. 

Reconunendatlon  6:  Through  liberal  en- 
abling legislation,  states  should  authorlH 
localities  to  undertake  urban  renewal  power* 
without  speclflc  legislation  and  should  pro- 
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mote  mterjurlsdlctlonal  cooperation  for  more 
^u^nal  and  efficient  urban  renewal  actlvl- 
,«  TO  overcome  territorial  UmltaUons, 
l,,nt.ieB  Should  also  be  authorized  to  uader- 
«^^b^  renewal  activlUes,  and  in  some 
ZZ,  It  might  be  advisable  for  the  state  it- 
^iTto  become  directly  involved.         ,  .   .      . 

Reco-imendaUon  7:  Stales  should  be  In- 
volved actively  in  a  range  of  planning  pro- 
IrCs  providing  assistance  to  localities,  co- 
Sllng  local  efforts  through  a  statewide 
^^mSreheLlve  plan,  and  engaging  In  Bur- 
^„  and  ot^'"  acUvlUes  which  are  beyond 
I^e  purview  of  local  planners.  In  order  to 
rauonallze  federal-state-local  planning  ef- 
S  ederal  agencies  should  administer 
^^'  programs  In  districts  which  conform 
W    those     established     by     state     planning 

'^S^o^endallon  8:  The  states  should  pro- 
vide generous  technical  assistance  In  order  to 
broaden  local  participation  in  the  urb^ 
renewal  program,  especially  to  smaller  cities 
where  staff  problems  are  most  acute. 

Recommendation  9:  Recognizing  the  vi- 
tal need  for  trained  manpower  to  solve  pres- 
ent and  future  urban  problems,  the  states 
should  strive  to  make  public  service  an  at- 
f^Uve    career    opportunity     for    talented 

Zng  m«n  ^'^  ''°°^«'^  "^  ^°^'''  '"^"t^^ 
mining  and  Intern  programs  through  state 

departments  or  universities.  v,      ,h    .r. 

Recommendation  10:  States  should  en- 
courage redevelopment  actlvlUes  by  provld- 
mx  appropriate  tex  Incentives  and  favorable 
credit  opportunities,  possibly  through  spe- 
cial urban  development  funds;  similarly. 
states  should  reduce  restrictions  "id  un- 
necessary complications  associated  w'"\  lo- 
cal government  borrowing  power  and  debt 

Recommendation  11:  Recognizing  the  fi- 
nancial limitations  placed  upon  local  com- 
munlUes.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  states 
contribute  financially  toward  the  non-federal 
ahare  of  urban  renewal  programs,  thereby 
broadening  participation  by  the  localities. 
States  should  also  sponsor  and  finance  pro- 
pams  which  can  fill  gaps  In  federal  renewa 
programs  and  meet  special  local  or  regional 

needs.  .     _,.   , 

Recommendation  12 :  Recognizing  the  vital 
role  of  states  as  laboratories  for  new  Idess, 
state  governments  should  not  merely  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  federal  government's  ur- 
ban renewal  program  hut  should  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  experiment  with  new  Ideas 
to  supplement  the  federal  program  and  give 
special  attention  to  influencing  a  redirection 
of  priorities. 

RecommendaUon  13:  The  states  shoiUd  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  assuring  uniform- 
ity of  Ueatment.  in  the  form  of  advisory  and 
technical  assistance,  to  all  persons  displaced 
by  public  action;  states  should  take  up  the 
option  of  sharing  In  payments  to  those  dis- 
placed by  highway  construction  and  should 
enact  state  programs  of  assistance  to  those 
not  covered  by  federal  assistance  provisions; 
priority  should  be  given  to  dlsplacees  In 
public  housing  and  other  programs  and  to 
relocating  on  the  project  site.  State  agencies 
should  be  created  to  oversee  the  relocation 
process  and  to  see  that  hardships  and  in- 
justices are  minimized.  More  state  agencies 
should  also  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  In  order  to  facilitate  the  objective 
of  uniform  fair  treatment.  Finally,  states 
could  contribute  to  Improving  relocation 
procedures  by  fostering  an  areawlde  perspec- 
tive on  relocation  problems,  authorizing  In- 
terlocal agreements  and  contracts,  and  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  central  reloca- 
tion agencies  In  munlclF>alltlee. 

Recommendation  14:  In  order  to  broaden 
the  application  of  the  "model  cities"  princi- 
ple of  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  attack 
on  the  physical  and  social  problems  of  the 
cities,  states  should  enact  (where  appropri- 
ate) their  own  "state  model  cities  programs." 
assUt   localities  in  applying  for  the  federal 


grants  by  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance,  and  apply  the  model  cities  con- 
cept to  existing  state  assistance  programs. 

Recommendation  16:  Btetes  should  con- 
sider the  adopUon  of  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing policy  containing  provision  for  mlnlmiim 
standards  of  housing  and  neighborhoods  for 
all  residents.  Such  a  poUcy  should,  further, 
provide  for  minimal  environmental  standards 
for  children;  special  facilities  for  the  elderly 
or  the  handicapped;  and  coordination  of 
housing  programs  with  the  location  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  public  transporta- 
tion, open  space,  and  recreation  faclllues. 

Recommendation  16:  In  order  to  achieve  a 
broadening  of  the  effective  market  for  low- 
income  housing,  states  should  foster  a  re- 
gional approach  to  the  problem  of  providing 
such  housing,  either  by  assigning  new  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  counties  or  by  assuming 
a  direct  role  In  the  programs. 

Recommendation  17:  State  governments 
should  encourage  local  housing  authorities 
in  the  trend  away  from  the  drab  stereotype 
of  pubUc  housing  toward  such  new  ap- 
proaches as  scatter-type  hoxising  and.  by 
involving  private  enterprise  more  fully,  rent 
certificate  programs,  turnkey  programs,  and 
rehabilitation  and  purchase  programs;  states 
should  also  assist  In  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  existing  projects  and  should, 
where  necessary,  help  meet  rising  costs  to 
local  authorities  by  providing  financial  as- 
sistance In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
rents  to  tenants. 

Recommendation  18:  Where  the  need 
exists  states  should  accept  increased  respon- 
sibility toward  landlords  who  rent  to  low- 
Income  individuals  and  families  by  In- 
stituting programs  of  social  and  supplemen- 
tary services  to  public  housing  and  nonprofit 
private  programs,  by  furnishing  security 
deposits  to  landlords,  and  by  sponsoring  and 
participating  in  programs  for  instruction  In 
housekeeping,  child  care,  and  related  sub- 
jects for  residents  of  low-Income  housing 
projects.  ,  ... 

Recommendation  19:  Given  the  positive 
response  of  private  enterprise  to  the  federal 
rent  supplement  program,  and  the  result- 
ing improvements  in  public  housing  In  many 
cities,  states  should  encourage  participation 
m  this  federal  program,  possibly  with  state 
assistance  In  the  form  of  subsidies,  and 
should  consider  instituting  parallel  state 
rent  supplement  programs  where  there  Is  a 
demonstrated  need  for  them. 

Recommendation  20:  Through  demonstra- 
tion grants  and  state-aided  research,  stale 
governments  should  parUclpate  actively  in 
the  search  for  a  new  technology  which  could 
prove  crucial  In  reducing  the  cost  of  housing 
to  low-income  families. 

Recommendation  21 :  In  order  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  avallabie  moderate-  and  low- 
income  housing,  states  should  establish 
housing  finances  agencies  empowered  to 
offer  low-interest  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors 
of  moderate-  and  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects special  funds  should  be  available  to 
be  used  as  advances  to  such  sponsors  In 
order  to  ease  the  financial  burden  of  develop- 
ing plans  and  proposals. 

Recommendation  22:  In  order  to  stabilize 
old  city  neighborhoods,  satisfy  long-thwarted 
desires  for  home  ownership,  and  remove  im- 
balances in  the  morigage-financlng  market, 
states  should  undertake  programs  to  guar- 
antee low-Interest  mortgages  and  should 
experiment  with  the  application  of  the 
"sweat  equity"  principle  of  allowing  a  pros- 
pective buyer  to  contribute  his  labor  to  re- 
duce his  down  payment. 

Recommendation  23:  SUtes  should  pro- 
vide tax  and  credit  Incentives  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  sponsors  In  order 
to  encourage  the  construcUon  of  more  such 
units. 

Recommendation  24 :  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  existing  hous- 
ing   and  to  remove  disincentives  which  fre- 


quently exist  to  such  progress,  states  should 
authorize  and  encourage  locailt'.es  to  abate 
taxes  on  anv  increase  in  the  ajssessed  valua- 
tion rising 'from  certain  improvements  to 
residential  dwellings. 

Recommendation  25:  As  in  the  case  of 
urban  renewal,  states  should  liberalize  re- 
sirlcUons  on  local  borrowing  power  and 
should  raise  debt  limitations  in  order  to 
stimulate  an  increase  in  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  supply. 

RecommendaUon  26:  States  should  adopt 
mandatory  minimum  building  codes,  and,  in 
addition,  should  prepare  state  model  build- 
ing codes  which  localities  can  adopt  by  refer- 
ence- further,  states  should  prortde  techni- 
cal, educational,  training  and  research  serv- 
ices in  order  to  promote  modernization  and 
uniformity  in  state-wide  codec  and  should 
license  Inspectors,  and  foster  rationalization 
in  Inspection  systems. 

Recommendation   27:    States   should    take 
the  lead  In  adopting  high  standard  housing 
codes    and    should    seek    to    increase    their 
coverage  and  effectiveness.  States  should  alao 
help  the  localities  finance  their  participation 
In  federally  assisted  code  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  should  initiate  state  code  enforce- 
ment programs  to  meet  special  problems  t>e- 
yond  those  covered  by  the  federal  programs. 
Recommendation  28:  In  order  to  promote 
better  housing  conditions,  the  states  should 
authorize  such  practices  as  rent  withholding 
and  rent  escrow  and  should,  where  appro- 
priate   enact  laws  which  would  Impose  rent 
control    on    buildings    that    violate    housing 
codes  severely  or  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
Since  government  contributes  substantially 
to  rent  payments  of  people  on  welfare,  the 
state  should  be  most  vigilant  In  the  ease  of 
welfare  recipients  to  ensure  that  public  funds 
do  not  Inadvertently  subsidize  the  slums 

Recommendation  29:  Exercising  their  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  protect  the  general  welfare 
of  their  citizens,  states  should  act  tc^  over- 
see mortgage  credit  and  home  finance  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  the  home  repair  indtistry.  In 
order  to  guard  against  various  forms  of  con- 
sumer fraud  related  to  housing. 

Recommendation  30:  As  an  aHematlve  to 
the  perpetuation  of  present  ghettos  and  the 
creation  of  future  ghettos,  states  should 
enact  general  and  comprehensive  open  hous- 
ing legislation  to  apply  both  to  rental  and 
purchase  housing;  fair  housing  commissions 
should  be  provided  with  tools  adequate  to 
enforce  these  laws,  such  as  adequate  staff 
and  financing,  the  power  to  act  on  their  owi: 
motion,  and  the  right  to  seek  Injunctive 
relief.  States  should  also  provide  vigilant 
assistance  to  house-seekers,  through  coun- 
seUng  services  with  appropriate  follow-up 
services;  and,  where  barriers  continue  In  the 
face  of  law,  states  should  consider  condition- 
ing financial  aids  on  compliance  to  open 
housing  goals. 

Recommendation  31:  States  should  act 
more  energetically  In  recognition  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  proper  land  use  and  should 
not  be  content  to  delegate  unconditionally 
all  zoning  authoritv  to  localities;  there 
should  be  procedures  by  which  alleged 
abuses  of  zoning  might  be  reviewed  above 
the  local  level,  not  limited  to  the  courts  in 
the  first  instance.  The  states  should  foster 
a  regional  perspective  in  zoning  practice  by 
the  development  of  a  state  land  use  plan,  or 
regional  plans,  with  procedures  for  obtaining 
conformance  to  such  plans:  and  where  nec- 
essarv  to  promote  sound  growth  patterns. 
states  should  give  zoning  powers  to  counties 
or  metropolitan  planning  agencies  or  should 
provide  municipalities  with  extraterritorial 
zoning  powers,  especially  with  regard  to  un- 
incorporated areas  beyond  their  boundaries. 
Recommendation  32:  In  order  to  ration- 
alize the  proper  development  of  communities 
and  regions  within  its  borders,  states  should 
encourage  the  merging  of  zoning  and  plan- 
ning funcUons  into  one  unit  in  order  that 
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the  former  may  be  the  servant  of  this  latter, 

rather  than  the  reverse.  - 

Recommendation  33:  As  a  means  k>f  pro- 
moting more  efBclent  use  of  land  a^d  the 
development  of  Imaginative  and  ©-eatlve 
communities,  states  should  enact  legislation 
authorizing  local  units  of  government  to  al- 
low flexible  zoning  and  Innovative  pi^nnlng 
through  planned  unit  development. 

Plecommendatlon  34:  States  shouM  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  a  national  new  towns 
development  policy,  recognizing  the  pumer- 
ous  advantages  of  the  new  towns  solution 
to  urban  growth  problems — In  terms  eg  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  social  and  physical  at- 
tractiveness— In  addition  to  such  a  policy's 
usefulness  In  easing  migration  which  puts 
additional  pressure  on  the  already  congested 
cities  and  offering  Increased  opportunities 
for  ghetto  residents  to  regain  a  sense  of 
community  and  hope. 

Recommendation  35:  In  order  to  help  Im- 
plement a  new  towns  {XJllcy  In  America,  the 
states  cAn  play  an  active  and  cructal  role 
by  providing  for  the  Incorporation  of  new 
towns  development  corporations,  assisting  In 
the  assembling  of  suitable  parcels  of  land 
through  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  co- 
operative planning  to  build  roads  and  pub- 
lic facilities  In  order  to  attract  Industry  to 
the  towns,  assisting  In  financing  the  large- 
scale  undertakings  by  bond  Issues  or  other 
devices,  and  providing  the  necessary  gov- 
ernmental structures  and  planning  controls. 

Recommendation  36:  lu  the  spirit  of  gen- 
uine "'Creative  Federalism,"  it  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  agenlces  charged  with  admin- 
istration and  implementation  of  federal  grant 
programs  have  adequate  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  concerning  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  administrative  procedures  gov- 
erning the  prograxn;  given  the  states'  su- 
perior knowledge  of  local  conditions,  their 
representations  must  carry  sufficient  weight 
la  federal  circles,  possibly  through  periodic 
meetings  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
through  the  medium  of  AASHO. 

In  order  to  minimize  delays  and  duplica- 
tion, consideration  should  be  given  to  de- 
centralization of  authority  from  Washing- 
ton to  regional  BPR  offices;  and,  to  the  max- 
imum possible  extent,  funding,  procedures 
in  the  highway  program  should  be  regu- 
larized In  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  un- 
certainties that  hinder  efficient  planning  and 
operations  in  state  highways  departments. 

Recommendation  37:  Given  the  fact  that 
present  apportionment  formulas  and  funding 
procedures  In  the  federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram limit  the  states  in  their  efforts  to 
utilize  federal  funds  to  combat  congestion 
in  urban  areas,  the  statea  should  support 
measures  which  would  attach  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  solution  of  urban  transporta- 
tion problems. 

As  an  immediate  step,  flexibility  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  apportionment  of  funds 
for  Primary,  Secondary  and  Urban  Roads 
under  the  ABC.  Program  to  enable  states  to 
distribute  funds  among  the  three  categories 
according  to  priorities  that  they  may  set, 
thereby  Increasing  their  ability  to  respond 
to  urban  transportation  problems. 

In  order  to  assure  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  road  construction  and  improve- 
ment requirements  of  urban  areas,  appor- 
tionment formulas  within  the  A. B.C.  Pro- 
gram should  be  modified  to  take  Into  account 
the  vast  demographic  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  the  nation  since  1944  when  the 
formula  for  allocating  only  25%  of  federal 
aid  highway  funds  for  urban  roads  was  en- 
acted. New  formulas  .should  give  due  weight 
to  such  factors  as  road  usage,  motor  vehicle 
registration,  population  density  and  con- 
struction costs. 

Recommendation  38:  In  conformance  with 
the  proposed  re-orlentatlon  of  the  Pederal- 
Ald  Highway  program,  8tat«  governments 
should  recognize  the  urgency  of  urban  trans- 
portation problems  by  readjusting  priorities, 


where  necessary,  in  funding  and  formxUas  for 
distribution  of  aid  to  localities  In  highway 
construction  and  improvement:  apportion- 
ment formulas  should  reflect  density,  con- 
struction costs,  and  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion. 

States  should,  further,  continue  to  accept 
additional  responslblUtly  for  urban  trans- 
portation problems  by  Increasing  state  aid 
for  extensions  of  state  highway  systems  In 
urban  areas  and  by  providing  additional  cash 
grants  to  cities  for  expenditures  on  local 
streets;  programs  should  also  be  developed 
for  the  creation  of  local  networks  to  comple- 
ment state  highway  systems. 

Recommendation  39:  The  states  should 
provide  technical  assistance  to  urban  areas 
with  a  view  toward  the  implementation  of 
specialized  techniques  in  trafBc  engineering 
that  may  be  beyond  the  capability  of  local 
personnel  but  yet  within  the  locality's  budg- 
etary capacity;  such  assistance  could  best  be 
provided  through  strong  urban  divisions  In 
state  highway  departments  and.  If  adminis- 
tration Is  regionalized,  through  regional  of- 
fices of  state  agencies;  similarly,  state  re- 
search and  development  activities  In  the  field 
of  transportation  should  be  directed  toward 
finding  methods  to  use  existing  facilities 
most  efficiently,  especially  in  urban  areas 
where  additional  construction  would  involve 
prohibitive  financial  and  social  costs. 

Recommendation  40:  As  a  means  of  pro- 
motion rational  and  efficient  development  of 
road  and  highway  networks  within  their 
boundaries,  states  should  prepare  master 
plans  for  transportation  Improvements  and 
Integration;  localities  should  be  consulted 
during  the  planning  process  and  should  be 
encouraged  especially  in  urban  areas,  to  act 
in  a  concerted  manner  to  facilitate  express- 
way development;  as  a  logical  extension  of 
this  objective,  states  should  foster  transpor- 
tation agencies  with  areawlde  representation 
and  scope. 

Recommendation  41 :  In  recognition  of  the 
numerous  Interrelationships  between  trans- 
portation facilities  and  community  develop- 
ment, states  should  support  efforts  by  fed- 
eral agencies  to  promote  Joint  developments 
in  these  fields  and  to  maximize  the  poten- 
tially beneficial  Impact  of  the  one  upon  the 
other;  states  should  further  facilitate  co- 
ordinated transportation  and  urban  develop- 
ment planning  and  should  assign  high  prior- 
ity to  community  values  in  formulating 
transportation  policy. 

Recommendation  42:  Supplementing  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  discover  and  Implement  innovative 
techniques  for  provision  and  management  of 
mass  transportation  facilities,  states  should 
encourage  and  assist  experimental  projects 
and  foster  research  and  development  activ- 
ities aimed  at  Increasing  the  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  of  mass  transportiitlon  and 
reducing  the  costs  of  providing  it. 

(No  Recommendation  43  due  to  clerical 
error  In  numbering.) 

Recommendation  44:  Recognizing  the  high 
social  and  individual  costs  of  limited  mobil- 
ity among  certain  segments  of  the  urban 
population,  states  should  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  localities  where 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  existing  mass 
transportation  facilities  is  desirable  or  where 
new  systems  are  feasible.  Additional  forms  of 
assistance  Include  planning  programs  and 
authorization  of  interjurisdictional,  cooper- 
ation for  the  provision  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Recommendation  45:  States  should  utilize 
their  powers  of  regulation  and  taxation  In 
such  a  way  as  to  ease  the  financial  burdens 
borne  by  many  transit  companies  and  com- 
muter rail  lines,  recognizing  the  potential  for 
relieving  congestion  on  the  streets  by  con- 
centrating travelers  In  a  more  efficient  mode; 
to  help  make  these  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities more  attractive,  states  should  be  ready 


to  extend  credit  on  favorable  terms  axia 
should,  in  some  cases,  be  prepared  to  subsi- 
dize mass  transit  and  commuter  op>eratloii«; 
the  federal  urban  mass  transit  program 
should  permit  pre-financing  in  order  to  expe- 
dite Improvements  In  and  expansion  of  maa 
transportation  systems. 

Recommendation  46:  Since  many  bencfia 
may  derive  from  effective  and  imaginative  co- 
ordination of  different  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, while  lack  of  integration  of  potentially 
related  systems  can  reduce  the  utility  of  each, 
government  at  all  levels  should  strive  to  re- 
late the  various  modes  In  a  balanced  and  effl- 
clent  comprehensive  transportation  Bysteni, 
where  a  range  of  systems  exists  or  couW 
profitably  be  developed  within  a  state,  the 
state  government  should  house  responsibility 
for  the  various  modes  In  a  single  admlnlstr*- 
tlve  department  or  agency;  or.  as  a  minimum, 
meaningful  coordinating  authority  must  be 
lodged  In  an  agency  charged  with  encourag- 
ing a  unified  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
urban  transportation  problem. 

Recommendation  47 :  In  order  to  meet  the 
problems  of  recruitment  caused  by  criterl* 
such  as  character,  physical,  age,  and  resi- 
dency requirements,  state  govemmente 
should  Initiate  studies  of  existing  .■Jtandardi 
within  their  areas,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  why  so  few  applicants  eventu- 
ally obtain  positions.  With  this  Information 
the  states  should  formulate  minimum  state- 
wide standards  for  their  areas  so  that  the 
quality  of  police  protection  Is  better  equal- 
ized within  a  state  and  local  department* 
can  extend  their  recruiting  efforts  beyond 
their  borders  In  search  of  the  best  qualified 
individuals. 

Recommendation  48:  The  states  Should 
play  an  active  role  In  raising  the  educational 
level  of  police  with  special  emphasis  upon 
recruiting  college  trained  p)ersonnel.  SF)eclfl- 
cally.  It  is  suggested  that: 

(a)  The  states  can  encourage  and  make 
grants  available  to  universities  and  college* 
for  the  development  of  courses  In  fields  re- 
lated to  the  administration  of  criminal  Juj- 
Uce. 

(b)  The  states  should  make  available  fel- 
lowships and  loan  funds  for  study  In  police 
administration  and  law  enforcement  field*. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  modifying 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  gysteai 
(NDEA)  to  permit  law  enforcement  work  to 
have  the  same  status  as  teaching  In  regard  to 
the  reduction  of  a  loan  principle  subjected  to 
repayment.  Existing  state  educational  loan 
progr.ims  similar  to  the  NDEA  could  be 
changed  directly  by  the  states  In  this  man- 
ner. Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
making  loans  100%  forgivable  for  officer 
graduates  who  work  for  central  city  depart- 
ments.' 

(c)  The  states  should  consider  the  imple- 
mentation of  police  ROTC  programs  in  the 
state  institutions  which  would  allow  an  in- 
terested high  school  graduate  to  pursue  hi* 
education  while  at  the  same  time  working 
part  time  and  as  a  summer  intern  In  local 
police  agencies.  Changes  In  pxillce  promotion 
policies  would  have  to  be  made  so  that  the 
graduate  police  ROTC  would  enter  at  a  level 
Justified  by  his  education  and  his  Intern 
experience. 

(d)  The  state  governments  should  pro- 
vide a  recruiting  service  to  local  agenda* 
who  lack  the  funds  and  personnel  to  conduct 
such  recruitment  campaigns  far  from  their 
cities     A    state    recruitment    service,    sup- 


'  A  precedent  for  so  doing  can  be  found  In 
the  Health  Professions  Study  Loan  Program 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  whereby 
borrowers  who  subsequently  practice  in  poor 
rartd  areas  can  have  their  loan  principals 
cancelled  up  to  100%.  Surely  poor  urban 
areas  demand  the  same  consideration  today 
In  student  loan  programs  for  any  public  serv- 
ice career  category. 
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~^rt«d  by  funds  from  regional  groupings 
^  lw»l  department,  would  be  able  to  con- 
duct recruitment  campaigns  at  both  In- 
ond  out-of-state  colleges  and  unlverslUes. 
an-clflcally,  this  service  could  provide  col- 
f-C"  career  offices  with  full  informaUon  on 
ttie  opportunities  avaUable  for  police  work 
m  thelTsUte.  It  could  aUo  obtain  basic 
background  informaUon  on  individuals  In- 
terested in  public  work  and  forward  them  to 
tbe  relevant  areas  for  follow-up  efforts  by 
local  departments. 

Recommendation  49 :  Recognizing  the  need 
to  recruit  minority  group  members  who  do 
not  meet  educaUonal  standards,  local  Police 
Departments  should  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
community  Service  Officer  (CSO)  Programs. 
The  states  can  play  an  Important  role  In 
implemenUng  such  a  concept  by  providing 
erants-in-ald  to  local  departments  or  group- 
ings of  departments  to  undertake  pilot  proj- 
ects and  surveys  of  exlsUng  cadet  programs 
with  regard  to  their  adaptability  to  CSO 
programs. 

Recommendation  60:  As  part  of  a  general 
program  to  provide  more  state  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  government,  the  states 
should  consider  the  granting  of  financial 
assUWnce  to  localities  to  aid  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  salary  structures  of  local  de- 
partments; grants  made  for  this  purpose 
should  only  be  made  to  local  departments 
who  submit  plan  designs  to  structure  com- 
pensation scales  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
educaUonal  attainment  to  be  reflected  In 
salary  levels. 

RecommendaUon  51:  In  order  to  fill  the 
need  for  bettering  and  Increasing  the  quality 
of  police  training  programs,  state  govern- 
ments should  undertake  the  establishment 
of  regional  or  state-level  training  faciUUes 
for  the  use  of  local  police  departments.  Such 
faclliUes  should  offer  a  high  degree  of  train- 
ing in  the  major  problem  areas  of  com- 
munity relations,  riot  control,  and  the  use  of 
dlscreUonary  power.  Also,  the  states  should 
consider  the  adoption  of  California  Com- 
mission on  Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  program  as  a  model  in  order  to 
induce  the  adoption  of  minimum  statewide 
selection  standards. 

Recommendation  52:  The  states  should  as- 
sist urban  police  departments  In  establish- 
ing effective  precinct  level  community  rela- 
Uons  programs  through  grants-in-aid  for 
pilot  projects.  In  so  doing  the  states  should 
require  that  recipient  localities  make  their 
community  relations  unit  a  distinct  and  yet 
an  integral  part  of  their  department  and 
provide  it  with  adequate  prestige  and  power 
to  affect  departmental  policies. 

Recommendation  53:  In  temas  of  person- 
nel assistance,  state  police  training  facilities 
should  provide  sp)ecial  training  for  officers 
from  community  relations  units  In  such  sub- 
jects as  commuiUty  problem  solving  and  or- 
ganizing techniques  Such  training  should 
also  Include  equipping  the  officer  with  a 
knowledge  of  relevant  social  welfare  and 
poverty  programs  and  projects  so  that  he 
might  better  assume  the  role  of  "problem 
expediter"  for  local  residents  who  have  need 
for  resolving  complaints  against  other  public 
agencies. 

Recommendation  54 :  In  terms  of  technical 
assistance,  state  controlled  real  and  personal 
property  such  as  National  Guard  camps,  ar- 
mories, and  transportation  facilities  should 
be  made  available  to  police  departments  for 
use  In  providing  recreational  programs  for 
laner-clty  youth  through  their  Police  Ath- 
letic Leagues.  The  recent  summer  events  have 
surely  established  sufficient  precedent  for 
such  cooperation. 

Recommendation  55 :  Based  on  a  survey  of 
existing  home  rule"  legislation  In  their  Jur- 
IsdicUons,  state  governments  should  formu- 
late and  adopt  broad  exerclse-of-pKiwer  acta 
modeled  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  Council 
of  State  Government's  Model   Act  and  the 
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California  Act.  Also  state  and  federal  aid  con- 
trolled by  the  states  should  be  made  avail- 
able as  "seed"  money  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  specific  plans  for  in- 
terlocal compacts  dealing  with  police  func- 
Uons.^ 

Recommendation  56.  State-level  data 
gathering  and  dissemination  agencies  should 
be  established  on  a  comparable  basis  to  the 
New  York  Intelligence  and  IdentlflcaUon  Sys- 
tem. Such  an  agency  should  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  aid  local  officials 
m  gathering  and  submitting  complete  and 
up-to-date  data  from  the  many  local  agen- 
cies Involved  in  criminal  Justice  administra- 
tion. 

Recommendation  57:  States  should  provide 
central  laboratory  faclUtles  capable  of  per- 
forming complex  and  sophisticated  scientific 
evaluations  needed  In  police  work.  Within 
larger  states,  regional  laboratories  could  be 
established  for  specialized  scientific  analysis. 
Local  agencies  could  forward  all  complex 
work  to  this  agency,  and  i>erform  only  rou- 
tine work  themselves. 

Recommendation  58:  The  governor  of  each 
state  should  establish  a  State  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  Research  and  Development, 
composed  of  federal,  state  and  local  officials 
and  private  citizens  involved  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice  within  a  state.  A 
first  step  for  such  a  Commission  would  be 
the  preparation  of  an  extensive  survey  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement  efforts  to  Identify 
the  chief  problem  areas  so  that  a  compre- 
hensive state  attack  can  be  made  on  crime. 
State  legislation  authorizing  such  a  Commis- 
sion could  be  based  on  the  Model  Police 
Council  Act  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Certainly  the  Commission  should  give  special 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  central  city 
areas  as  they  suffer  from  the  highest  crime 
rates  and  from  a  growing  Incapacity  to  sup- 
port needed  extensions  and  Improvements  In 
their  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Recommendation  59:  In  order  to  establish 
the  basic  administrative  framework  for  deal- 
ing with  urban  problems.  It  is  recommended 
that  appropriate  constitutional  and  statutory 
action  be  taken  to  provide  that  all  heads  of 
operating  departments  and  agencies  with  pro- 
grams affecting  urban  areas  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  governor.  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  appropriate  constitutional 
and  statutory  action  be  taken,  where  re- 
quired, to  place  ultimate  authority  for  the 
executive  budget  with  the  governor  prior  to 
Its  submission  to  the  legislature. 

Recommendation  60:  To  fully  secure  the 
support  of  state  legislatures  In  undertaking 
programs  to  assist  urban  areas,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  provided  with  adequate 
research  and  other  staff  with  particular  train- 
ing In  the  general  area  of  urban  problems. 

Recommendation  61 :  Recognizing  the  vast 
complexity  of  urban  problems  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  responding  to  local  urban  needs  In 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  manner,  it 
Is  recommended  that  state  governments  that 
have  not  already  done  so  create  administra- 
tive machinery  designed  to  perform  the  fol- 
lowing general  functions: 

a.  coordinate  federal  and  state  urban- 
grant  programs; 

b.  coordinate  other  state  agencies  dealing 
with  urban  problems; 

c.  encourage  mutual,  cooperative  solutions 
to  urban  problems; 

d.  study  local  government  operations  and 
seek  ways  to  Improve  state-local  relations; 

e.  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
relating  to  urban  progranas  and  as  a  central 
data  bank  for  the  state; 


>  The  use  of  State  "seed"  money  to  imple- 
ment interlocal  compact  plans  Is  suggested 
In  the  rejKirt,  MetropoUtan  Texas:  A  Work- 
able Approach  to  Its  Problems.  A  Report  to 
Governor  John  Connallv  and  the  60th  Texas 
Legislature,  by  the  Texas  Research  League 
(Austin,  1967),  p.  45. 


f.  supply  financial,  technical  and  advisory 
assistance  to  localities  in  a  convenient  and 
coordinated  manner; 

g.  act  as  a  liaison  between  localities  and 
state  agencies,  and  also  between  localities 
and  the  federal  government; 

h,  promote  coop>€ratlve  training  and  p>er- 
sonnel  programs  for  state  and  local  units. 

In  view  of  differing  traditions,  needs  and 
existing  arrangements  among  the  states,  no 
set  p>attem  of  organization  can  be  expected 
to  apply  to  all  states  where  urban  problems 
exist;  such  "administrative  machinery" 
might  therefore  vary  widely,  from  separate 
line  departments  dealing  w:ih  both  coordi- 
nation and  services,  to  coordinating  arms 
within  the  governor's  office  coupled  with 
services  provided  by  separate  agencies.  In 
any  event.  It  is  recommended  that  program 
coordination  be  related  to  executive  control, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  state 
services  be  at  least  centrally  listed  for  each 
reference  when  a  locality  comes  to  the  state 
with  a  wide  range  of  needs. 

Recommendation  62:  As  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  most  efficient  utilization  of  available 
federal  funds  for  urban  grant  programs,  and 
in  order  to  harmonize  their  objectives  with 
state  xirban  programs,  the  state  government 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  upon  applications  for  federal  as- 
sistance prepared  by  state  agencies  and  by 
local  government  units;  as  a  minimum,  an 
office  or  committee  for  federal  program  co- 
ordination should  be  established  in  all  state 
capitals,  and  regular  communications  should 
be  conducted  between  such  an  agency  and  a 
central  information  office  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Recommendation  63:  Comprehensive  state 
plans  should  be  developed  and  should  be- 
come meaningful  policy  planning  docu- 
ments; procedures  should  be  develop>ed 
whereby  local  and  regional  planning  pro- 
grams, including  federally  assisted  planning 
and  development,  are  routinely  checked 
against  the  state  plan  to  determine  harmony 
of  overall  purpose  and  conformity  to  the 
aims  and  directions  of  previously  existing 
projects.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  variety  of  proposals  which  could  promote 
more  effective  statewide  planning.  These  In- 
clude: options  in  federal  funding  proce- 
dures; consolidation  of  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams Into  broader  functional  categories; 
delegation  to  the  states  of  increased  respon- 
sibilities for  program  evaluation,  funding 
and  refunding:  and  conformity  of  federal 
development  districts  with  state-designated 
regional  planning  areas  or  multi-purpose 
districts. 

Recommendation  64:  States  must  accept 
the  Important  responsibility  of  providing 
full  Information  to  localities  and  state  agen- 
cies concerning  the  availability,  purposes, 
requirements  and  sponsoring  agencies  of  the 
various  federal  and  state  programs  which 
could  contribute  toward  solution  of  urban 
problems;  a  necessary  companion  measure 
Is  the  establishment  at  the  state  level  of  a 
central  data  bank  and  computer  facility, 
available  not  only  to  stat«  agencies  but  also 
to  local  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions with  an  Interest  In  programs  of  benefit 
to  the  states  and  its  municipalities.  In  order 
to  further  rationalize  the  use  of  data  for 
management,  budgeting  and  policy-making 
purposes,  state  governments  should  consider 
the  Introduction  of  plannlng-programmlng- 
budgetlng  or  similar  systems  into  the  state 
administrative  apparatus. 

Recommendation  65:  State  governments 
must  recognize  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  many  locaUties  in  assembling  the  ex- 
pertise and  manpower  necessary  to  become 
familiar  with  the  wide  range  of  grant  pro- 
grams available  to  them,  both  from  the 
state  and  from  the  federal  government,  to 
understand  their  Intricacies  and  to  apply 
for  their  benefits  in  an  efficient  and  creative 
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way:  In  recognition,  further,  of  the  Increas- 
ing complexity  of  government  operations, 
the  states  must  accommodate  these  local 
needs  by  providing  technical  and  advisory 
assistance,  especially  to  smaller  munfclpall- 
tles  or  local  governments  which  n#ed  to 
Improve  their  services  to  meet  urbai^  prob- 
lems. '- 

In  order  to  matce  such  assistance  more 
readily  available,  a  central  agency  '-which 
could  provide  "on-stop"  service  might  be 
useful;  as  a  minimum,  a  state  agency  »hould 
be  created  which  could  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  localities  and  the  agencf  offer- 
ing assistance,  either  federal  or  state,  thereby 
offering  coordinated  aids  Indirectly.    1 

Recommendation  66:  In  recognltlonk)f  the 
critical  present  and  future  needs  for  skilled 
manpower  In  public  service  employment, 
especially  at  the  state  and  local  level  where 
manpower  requirements  are  growing  most 
rapidly,  state  governments  should  sponsor 
training  programs  to  supplement  these  of- 
fered by  Washington  on  a  Joint  basis  and 
should  encourage  local  units  and  private 
organizations  to  participate  In  sucb  pro- 
grams. Understanding  that  no  program  Is 
any  better  than  the  quality  of  Its  attolnls- 
tratlon,  state  governments  should  foster: 
1)  pre-servlce  training  programs,  to  attract 
talented  young  people  Into  government  serv- 
ice by  offering  scholarships  and  fellowshlpw 
In  public  affairs;  2)  In-servlce  training  pro- 
grams, to  maximize  the  potential  of  airrent 
public  employees  by  upgrading  skills  and 
providing  opportunities  for  advancement;  3) 
Interchange  of  personnel  among  tarlous 
levels  of  government,  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  experience  and  expertise  at  all  levels; 
and,  4)  Internship  programs  for  high  fchool, 
college  and  graduate  students,  to  stimulate 
Interest  In  careers  In  public  service. 

Recommendation  67:  States  should;  today 
devote  their  considerable  energies  toward 
devising  and  developing  new  technlqiKS  and 
new  programs  for  solving  the  many  problems 
of  urban  areas;  In  exercising  this  capacity 
for  research  and  development,  the  ;  states 
should  seek  to  implement  creative  newt  forms 
of  state-local  relations,  to  design  more  effec- 
tive Intergovernmental  assistance  programs, 
and  to  demonstrate  original  Ideas  -which 
could  be  adopted  nationally  as  well -as  by 
other  states  and  local  governments. 

Recommendation  68:  Recognizing  l&xe  ne- 
cessity for  modern  local  governmMits  to 
possess  adequate  authority  to  raise  flBanclal 
resources  and  sufficient  flexibility  to  utilize 
those  resoiu-ces  efBclently  state  goverranenta 
should : 

a.  ease  restrictions  on  local  property  tax- 
ing powers; 

b.  Improve  property  ta.x  admlnlstratS)n: 

c.  give  serious  study  to  the  posslbfilty  of 
authorizing  local  governments  to  utilize  non- 
property  taxes; 

d.  ease  restrictions  on  local  govertiment 
borrowing  powers;  and 

e.  remove  constitutional  and  statutory 
prohibitions  against  Investment  of  stale  md 
local  funds. 

Reconunendatlon  69:  Recognizing  that 
many  kinds  of  local  government  reorgani- 
zations are  only  feasible  If  the  state  provides 
the  proper  setting: 

a.  States  should  consider  granting  greater 
functional  powers  to  selected  units  of  local 
government, 

b.  State  legislatures,  as  a  general  policy, 
should  use  broad  language  in  amending  and 
enacting  new  legislation  affecting  the  pow- 
ers of  local  government;  : 

c.  States  should  provide  for  the  adoption 
by  municipalities  of  optional  forms  cSf  mu- 
nicipal government;  and 

d.  States  should  provide  for  the  adpption 
by  counties  of  optional  forms  of  coun^  gov- 
ernment. 

Recommendation  70:  a.  Where  effective 
county  planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision 
regulation  do  not  exl«t  In  the  fringe  area, 


the  states  should  enact  legislation  making 
extra-territorial  planning,  zoning,  and  sub- 
division regulation  of  unincorporated  fringe 
areas  available  to  their  municipalities,  with 
provision  for  the  residents  of  the  unincor- 
porated areas  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  regulations. 
Recommendation  71: 

a.  The  States  should  examine  critically 
their  present  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  governing  annexation  of  territory 
to  municipalities;  they  should  act  promptly 
to  eliminate  or  amend  provisions  that  now 
hamper  the  orderly  and  equitable  extension 
of  municipal  boundaries  so  as  to  embrace 
unincorporated  territory  In  which  urban  de- 
velopment Is  underway  or  Is  prospect.  Au- 
thority to  Initiate  annexation  proceedings 
should  not  rest  solely  with  the  area  or  resi- 
dents desiring  annexation  but  should  also 
be  available  to  city  governing  bodies.  There 
Is  also  merit  in  the  proposition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  minor  outlying  unincorpo- 
rated territory  should  not  possess  an  abso- 
lute power  to  veto  a  proposed  annexation. 

b.  The  States  should  alter  incorporation 
procedures  so  as  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
hasty  or  "defensive"  Incorporations  on  the 
local  government  structure;  they  should  en- 
act legislation  providing  rigorous  statutory 
standards  for  the  establishment  of  new  mu- 
nicipal incorporations  In  metropolitan  areas 
and  providing  for  administrative  review  and 
approval  of  proposed  Incorporations  by  an 
appropriate  agency  of  state  government. 

Recommendation  72:  a.  The  States  should 
enact  legislation  authorizing  governmental 
units  wholly  within  a  county  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  specified  governmental  serv- 
ices to  the  county  by  coordinate  mutual  ac- 
tion of  the  governing  bodies  concerned  in 
the  Specific  Instance.  Conversely,  states  may 
find  It  desirable  to  broaden  this  proposed  en- 
actment to  i>ermlt  counties  to  transfer  cer- 
tain of  their  functions  to  cltlee. 

Recommendation  73:  a.  The  States  should 
permit  county  and  municipal  governments 
to  establish  machinery  for  the  performance 
of  service  functions  desired  and  required  by 
their  residents.  Such  legislation  should  con- 
tain the  option  of  establishing  areawlde  or 
subarea  service  corporations  or  special  dis- 
tricts. Such  corporations  should  be  endowed 
with  authority  to  borrow  and  exact  user 
charges,  to  provide  facilities  and  perform 
governmental  services,  but  should  be  made 
completely  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
local  governing  bodies,  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  state  oversight  and  review  of 
special  district  operations  as  well  as  pro- 
cedures for  continuing  and  dissolving  tbem. 

Recommendation  74: 

a.  States  should  enact  legislation  author- 
izing two  or  more  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  exercise  jointly  or  cooi>eratively 
any  power  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
units  concerned  and  to  contract  with  one 
another  for  the  rendering  of  governmental 
services;  additionally  both  federal  and  state 
governments  should  incorporate  into  their 
grant-in-aid  programs  appropriate  incen- 
tives to  small  units  of  government  to  Join 
together  in  the  administration  of  the  func- 
tion being  given  grant  assistance. 

b.  States  should  authorize  the  formation 
of  metropolitan  councils  of  elected  public 
officials.  Councils  can  be  established  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  basis,  pursuant  to  specific 
statutory  authorization,  or  under  general 
interlocal  cooperation  legislation.  Serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  endowing 
such  councils  with  broader  legal  and  func- 
tional powers. 

c.  The  states  should  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  metropolitan  area  commissions 
on  local  government  structure  and  services, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  proposals  for 
revising  and  Improving  local  government 
structure  and  services  within  the  area.  The 
commissions  should  be  created  either  by 
mutual  and  concurrent  action  of  the  gov- 


erning bodies  of  the  local  governments,  or 
by  initiative  petition  and  election  of  tie 
voters  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

d.  States  should  adopt  legislation  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  metropolitan  are* 
planning  agencies  representing  the  poliUcaJ 
subdivision  of  the  metropolitan   area. 

Recommendation  75:  As  a  measure  to  re- 
duce fiscal  disparities  among  local  govern- 
ments in  the  metropolitan  area,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  consider  the  assumption  of 
primary  financial  responsibility  for  certain 
poverty-related  functions. 

In  this  regard,  public  welfare  In  particular 
would  most  appropriately  be  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  federal  government.  However 
In  lieu  of  federal  action,  the  statee  shoulfl 
assume  Increased  flnanclal  responsibility  for 
both  the  non-federal  share  of  all  public 
welfare  programs  and  the  General  Assistance 
programs  which  is  not  now  supported  by  the 
federal  government.  Purthermore.  It  is  rec- 
ommended  that  the  state's  share  of  heallh 
and  hospitals  cost  be  subetantlally  increased. 

Recommendation  76:  Each  state  should 
examine  its  present  system  of  grants  and 
shared  taxes  and  remove  all  features  that 
aggravate  differences  In  local  fiscal  cai>aclty 
to  deal  with  service  requirements  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  that  encotuiige  or  support 
the  proliferation  of  local  governments 
within  these  areas. 

Reconamendatlon  77:  In  order  to  reduce 
education  disparities  and  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  central  city  education,  it  is  rec- 
ommended (1)  that  distribution  formulae 
for  state  school  aid  be  adjusted  to  better  re- 
flect both  the  higher  costs  per  pupil  among 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  relative  local  tax 
efforts  and  (2)  that  States  undertake  or  ex- 
pand supplemental  assistance  programs  for 
the  education  of  the  culturally  disadvan- 
taged. 

Recommendation  78:  The  states  should 
re-examine  their  present  tax  structure  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  flnanclal  resource* 
for  growing  urban  and  central  city  needs 
Greater  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  state  broad-based  revenue  sources  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  variouj 
methods  that  will  facilitate  and  coordinate 
the  expansion  of  non-property  taxes  at  the 
local  level. 

Recommendation  79:  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  Increase  significantly  Its  flnan- 
clal assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  view  of  the  present  re.stralnts  on 
the  state-local  tax  system,  the  superior  fis- 
cal resources  of  the  federal  government  mvist 
constitute  the  major  source  of  public  funds 
for  the  great  expansion  In  domestic  expendi- 
ture that  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  present 
crisis  in  our  cities. 

Recommendation  80:  A  basic  consolida- 
tion in  the  number  of  categorical  grants-in- 
aid  must  be  vindertaken  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
categorical  grants  within  the  same  func- 
tional area  should  be  consolidated  Into  a 
single  program,  with  a  single  set  of  statu- 
tory requirements  and  a  single  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  and  be  administered 
by  a  single  federal  agency.  It  is  quite  feasi- 
ble that  the  nimiber  of  separate  grant  au- 
thorizations can  be  reduced  to  half  the 
present  number  without  sacrifice  of  essen- 
tial national  priorities  in  the  provision  of 
flnanclal  assistance   to  slates  and   localities. 

Recommendation  81 :  In  order  to  facilitate 
meaningful  consolidation  of  grants-in-aid. 
Congress  should  pass  enabling  legislation  to 
allow  the  President  to  submit  consolidation 
plans.  After  due  consideration  In  Congress 
and  without  a  negative  resolution,  the  pro- 
posed consolidation  would  become  effective 

Recommendation  82:  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  Immediate  steps  to  sim- 
plify the  procedural  requirements  placed  on 
grants-in-aid    In    order    to    facilitate    Joint 
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funding   of    two   or    more    grant    programs 
^ch  support  multi-purpose  projecU. 

Comm^datlon  83:  A  revised  system  of 
Jn«-ln-aid  should  conUnue  to  be  the  pri- 
^ymethod  of  federal  assistance  to  states 
f^^c^alltlee  but  study  should  be  given  to 
Sp^entlng  grants-in-aid  with  new  flsc^ 
l^iSeements.  The  study  Is  strongly  opposed 
^^e  replacement  or  substitution  of  exlst- 
1^  and  future  grants-in-aid  with  new  fiscal 

■^o^^endatlon  84:  While  not  taking  a 
stand  in  support  of  any  one  plan  for  new  fts- 
caJ  arrangements  to  supplement  grants-ln- 
Tui  or  on  the  feasibility  of  Initiating  any  such 
In  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  still  recoin- 
mended  that  a  full  and  frank  study  of  the 
alternatives  In  intergovernmental  fiscal  re- 
form be  undertaken.  Such  a  study  Is  essen- 
tial in  light  of  both  the  critical  flnanclal 
nlieht  of  state  and  local  government  and 
Uie   possible    Implications    for    state-urban 

^Recommendation  85:  In  providing  fur- 
ther flnanclal  assistance  to  urban  areas,  the 
federal  government  should  place  particular 
emphasis  on  increased  funding  ajid  improve- 
ment of  the  comprehensive  grants  such  as 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act.  The  number  of  demon- 
stration programs  should  also  be  Increased 
and  the  size  of  the  demonstration  areas 
should  be  expanded.  To  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble extent  possible,  the  states  should  be 
given  an  enlarged  participating  role  In  the 
administration  of  the  program. 


THE  ROBEL  CASE 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN    Mr.  Speaker,  1 
share  the  deep  concern  of  many  Ameri- 
cans over  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Robel  case  handed 
down  this  week  in  declaring  unconstitu- 
Uonal  a  provision  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
Uvitles  Control  Act  which  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  a  member  of  a  Communist 
organization  to  be  employed  by  a  defense 
facility.    This    controversial    ruling    de- 
mands the  greatest  scrutiny  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  in  view  of  the  ramifications 
that  it  portends  for  maintenance  of  our 
national  security.  I  am  advised  that  al- 
ready corrective  legislation  Is  being  for- 
mulated and  It  will  have  my  most  careful 
study.  With  over  500.000  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  this  is  no  time  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  permit  security  standards  at 
home  to  be  weakened    At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  include  an  editorial  entitled 
"Nation's     Defenses     Are     Being     De- 
stroved,"  appearing  in  the  Jackson  Citi- 
zen "Patriot.    Jackson.    Mich.,   Tuesday, 
December  12,  1967,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  collearues: 
Nation's    Dktsnses    Akx    Beino    Destroted 
In   a   decision    holding    invalid   a    federal 
law  which  bars  employment  of  members  of 
C!otnmuni8t-action  groups  In  defense  plants, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  created 
another  handicap  for  the  government  In  its 
war  against  Internal  subversion. 

In  the  opinion,  supported  by  six  of  the 
Justices,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  took  note 
of  the  problem  and  conceded  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  "keep  from  sensitive  po- 
sitions in  defense  facilities  those  who  would 
use  their  positions  to  disrupt  the  nation's 
production  facilities." 

The  majority  Insisted,  however,  that  mere 
membership  in  a  Communist-action  group 
Is  not  valid  proof  of  the  Intentions  of  a 
worker:  that  his  freedom  of  associations  Is 
abridged  if  he  Is  denied  a  Job  because  of 
that  membership. 


Although  the  court  holds  that  "narrowly 
drawn  legislation"  may  be  used  to  protect 
the  government  from  possible  subversion. 
Congress  seems  to  be  left  wtlh  no  maneu- 
vering room  to  do  the  Job. 

At  this  point  the  court  seems  to  be  saying 
that  the  government  would  have  to  prove 
that  an  Individual  actually  advocates  direct 
action  to  overthrow  the  government  by  force 
before  it  could  deny  him  access  to  a  sensi- 
tive position  Membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  or  any  other  group  advocating  such 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  force 
would  not  suffice. 

The  decision  Is  frightening  because  no  one 
who  Joins  the  Communist  Party  or  other  sub- 
versive organizations  can  be  so  naive  as  to 
misunderstand  their  motives.  Yet  the  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  such  membership  is 
no  proof  of  intent. 

The  ruling  should  not,  however,  come  as 
a  surprise.  It  Is  in  line  with  actions  of  the 
court  in  the  past  decade  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  association  as  opposed  to  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  defend  iteself . 

Monday's  decision  Is  exactly  in  line  vrith  a 
landmark  ruling  of  1957  when  the  Warren 
Court  said  that  a  person  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  advocaUng  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  government  by  force  unless  he 
actually  advocates  action  to  accomplish  the 
overthrow. 

In  a  1958  decision,  the  court  denied  the 
State  Department  the  right  to  withhold  pass- 
ports from  suspected  Communists  because  of 
their  "beliefs  or  associations." 

These  and  other  decision  indicate  that  the 
court  has  taken  to  itself  the  right  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  laUtude  in  Interpreting  the 
First  Amendment  and  In  limiting  the  right 
of  the  Congress  to  place  restraints  on  per- 
sons who  may  be  dangerous  to  America. 

The  new  ruling  seems  to  swing  wide  open 
to  subversives  of  all  types  the  doors  of  the 
most  sensitive  establishments  In  America. 

The  nation's  defenses  are  crumbling,  not 
from  assault  from  without,  but  from  Inter- 
pretation of  law  from  within. 


FRANCE'S  WAR  DEBT 
Mr.  CHAMBERJLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  actions  and  statements  of  French 
President  de  Gaulle  in  effect  declaring 
economic  war  on  the  United  States  de- 
mand that  the  administration  face  up  to 
this  problem  instead  of  continuing  to  ig- 
nore its.  existence.  In  no  sense  should  De 
Gaulle  or  any  possible  successor  be  en- 
couraged by  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  to  defend  the  rightful 
interests  of  our  country.  American  troops 
fought  to  save  France  in  two  world  wars 
and  the  American  people  are  irat«  be- 
cause of  De  Gaulle's  destructive  and  un- 
grateful attitude.  In  tliis  regard  I  beUeve 
particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  question  of  pressing  France  for  re- 
payment of  its  World  War  I  debt  if  De 
Gaulle  continues  upon  his  present  course. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  in- 
sert a  thoughtful  article  by  David  Law- 
rence appearing  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  November  30,  1967,  entitled 
"France's  Hand  Called  on  War  Debt,' 
and  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Jack- 
son Citizen  Patriot  November  25,   1967, 
entitled  "Be  Kind  to  De  Gaulle  Attitude 
Must  End": 

iProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 

Nov.  30.  1967) 

France's  Hand  Called  on  War  Debt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Mavbe  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 

States  government  to  become  as  hard-boiled 

in  Its  relations  with  the  French  government 


as  President  De  Gaulle  has  revealed  himself 
to  be  in  his  attitude  towards  this  country. 
He  insisted  that  American  military  forces  get 
out  of  Prance  last  year,  and  now  Is  seeking 
to  repulse  what  he  regards  as  an  econottJc 
and  financial  •■Invasion"  by  the  United 
States.  „  __ 

America  can.  however,  become  realistic, 
too,  and  ask  France  to  pay  back  the  money 
borrowed  from  this  country  In  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  Members  of  Congress  are 
urging  this.  The  unnpald  bill  runs  as  follows: 
1  World  War  I  debts  of  Prance  to  the 
United  States  Include  84.1  billion  of  original 
loans  and  $3.2  blUion  of  interest  charges. 
There  has  been  a  repayment  of  only  *486 
milUon.  made  mostly  in  the  early  19206.  So 
the  toUl  bill  to  date  is  nearly  »6.9  bUllon. 
2.  Of  the  foregoing  sum,  $5.1  billion  Is 
past  due  and  in  default,  and  principal  pay- 
ments of  $18  bUllon  are  payable  in  future 
years. 

3  In  the  period  after  World  War  n  ended. 
Prance  borrowed  $2.5  bUllon  from  the  United 
States,  most  of  it  before  1950.  Of  this  sum. 
$2  2  billion  have  been  repaid,  some  of  it  in 
advance  of  the  due  date,  so  there  Is  only 
about  $300  million  of  World  War  n  debt  out- 
standing. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the 
debt*  owed  by  France  lor  money  borrowed 
in  World  War  I  have  never  been  canceiea  by 
the  United  SUtes,  though  a  deferment  was 
eranted  during  the  Hoover  administration 
because  of  the  international  financial  crisis^ 
The  last  French  payment  on  World  War  I 
debt*  was  made  in  1931.  Up  to  that  time 
France  had  paid  off  about  $226  mllUon  of 
Its  debt,  leaving  $3  9  billion  of  loans  sUU  to 
be  paid  There  the  situation  has  remained 
ever  since,  with  no  payments  on  principal  or 
Interest. 

Prance  has  given  as  the  reason  for  non- 
payment the  fact  that  Germany  did  not  pay 
its  World  War  I  reparations  to  Prance.  The 
United  States  government,  however,  has  al- 
ways malnUlned  the  position  that  there  IB 
connection  between  the  two  debts.  Some  $2 
billion  in  loans  to  France  have  matured  and 
are  past  due,  plus  Interest.  The  United  States 
considered  this  to  be  a  valid  obligation. 

It  would  help  the  balance  of  payment* 
problem  of  this  country  if  the  French  gov- 
ernment paid  its  debts  to  the  United  States 
government.  Due  to  the  outflow  of  gold,  all 
sorts  of  restraints  are  being  placed  nowadays 
on  the  export  of  funds  by  American  busi- 
nesses to  Europe.  Legally.  France  has  the 
option  of  pa>-ing  its  war  debt*  in  gold  or 
in  any  legal  tender  of  the  United  States. 

French  gold  stocks  currently  amount  to 
about  $5.2  blUlon  more  than  three  times  the 
$1  6  bilUon  held  by  France  at  the  end  of 
I960  Certainly  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
this  gold  to  be  paid  to  the  United  Statee 
than  to  be  hoarded  by  France. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
spent  big  sums  for  the  defense  of  France  by 
n^eans  of  the  NATO  ^lUance  and  In  o..her- 
wlse  providing  for  the  safety  of  West^ 
European  peoples,  plus  economic  aid.  But 
t,;^ay  this  country  has  only  $12.9  billion  in 
gold  as  contrasted  ^.th  $17.8  bllUon  it  held 
at  the  end  of  1960. 

The  United  States  has  to  keep  $iO  billion 
of  gold  as  a  reserve  to  back  its  paper  money. 
and  It  now  has  left  less  than  $3  billion  to 
meet  potcnlal  foreign  claims  of  ten  times 
that  figure.  So  payment  by  Prance  of  IW 
debts  would  be  real  benefit  to  the  United 

"  Verv  little  was  said  in  government  circles 
here  during  the  1950s  about  the  World  War  1 
debts  a*  it  was  considered  more  tactful  to 
wait  tin  the  European  debtors  could  get  into 
a  healthier  financial  situation  But  France 
has  alreadv  reached  that  point.  Since  De 
Gaulle  has'  made  it  clear  that  he  wants  to 
pursue  an  independent  course,  economically 
as  well  as  mllitarilv.  it  would  seem  logical 
for  the  United  States  to  ask  the  French  gov- 
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eminent  to  begin  to  pay  Its  debt«  aad  help 

establish  In  the  world  a  sounder  flhanclal 
condition.  For  much  of  the  French  gold 
should  flow  to  the  United  States,  which  Is 
legally  and  morally  entitled  to  It,  especially 
since  this  country's  loss  of  gold  Is  due  to  a 
philanthropic  Interest  In  Europe.  Tfels  de- 
serves at  least  some  acts  of  gratltudeon  the 
part  of  France. 

(From  Jackson  (Mich.)    Citizen  Patriot. 

Nov.  25.  1B671 

In   Ottr   Opinion — Be    Kind   to    Dk   Gauxxe 

ATTirtTDB  M0ST  End 

The  United  States,  faced  with  splrallng 
Inflation  at  home,  la  close  to  the  brink  of 
another  major  financial  problem  abroad 

For  several  years  there  has  been  concern 
In  Washington  and  elsewhere  over  the  Amer- 
ican balance  of  pa>-ment8  deficit,  with  more 
gold  and  dollars  flowing  out  of  the  country 
than  are  coming  In. 

Now.  with  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  sterling  and  the  ensuing  devaluation 
of  other  currencies  around  the  world  fioat  are 
based  on  the  pound,  the  pressure  on  the 
stability  of  the  United  States  dollar  1b  grow- 
ing. 

It  would  not  be  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem If  It  were  not  for  one  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
president  of  France  and  aging  dreamer  of 
restoration  of  the  Napoleonic  empire. 

Paris  has  served  notice  It  Intends  to  start 
demanding  gold  for  the  dollars  It  lK>lds,  a 
process  It  had  well  under  way  once  before, 
but  which  was  Interrupted  when  Prance 
started  to  run  short  of  dollars. 

British  officials  and  financial  men  are  posi- 
tive a  number  of  things  tie  together  Into  a 
pat  hand  held  by  De  Gaulle.  They  dte  the 
French  president's  consistent  veto  of  Bri- 
tain's entry  Into  the  Common  Market  and 
the  run  on  gold  reserves  as  but  two  prongs 
of  a  De  Gaulle  offensive.  Its  objective  Is  to 
bring  down  the  pwund  and  dollar  while  mak- 
ing the  franc  the  free  world's  basic  monetary 
medium.  De  Gaulle  has  also  stated  frequently 
the  opinion  that  the  world  should  go  off 
the  gold  standard  and  again  use  silver,  a 
move  obviously  to  his  benefit. 

In  the  meantime,  gold  trading  on  the 
major  markets  of  the  world — from  Johannes- 
burg to  Zurich,  Parts  and  London— -has  be- 
come nearly  chaotic  as  Investors  scramble 
to  buy  on  speculation  that  the  world  price 
of  gold  will  be  driven  up. 

The  United  Suites  Is  conunltted  to  buy  and 
sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  If  the  price  Is 
forced  upward  it  will  mean  the  dollar  Is 
devalued  In  world  circles  and  a  real  financial 
whirlwind   will  have   been  spawned. 

It  would  also  mean  De  Gaulle  was  meeting 
with  success  In  his  efforts  to  humble  other 
nations  financially  while  feathering  bis  own 
nest. 

The  United  States  and  seven  other  nations, 
including  Prance,  formed  a  pool  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  gold,  but  De  Gaulle  pulled  out 
last  June.  He  has  now  put  the  world  on 
notice  he  Is  ready  for  the  finale. 

There  are  a  number  of  countermovea  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  ranging  from  thoae 
aimed  at  slowing  the  bullion  rush  to  actually 
regaining  control  of  the  situation. 

None  voiced  publicly  so  far,  however,  en- 
visions the  use  of  the  ultimate  economic 
weap<3n  avjUlable. 

That  would  be  the  Issuance  of  a  demand 
for  Immediate  payment  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  debts  due  this  nation  by  others — 
with  Prance  In  the  forefront. 

It  seems  the  time  has  arrived  for  Wash- 
ington to  put  away  the  carrot  and  use  the 
stick  on  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

If  the  grandiose  dreamer  of  Prance  wants 
to  play  for  keeps  by  undercutting  the  United 
States,  then  this  nation  should  play  the 
game  with  the  same  weapon.s  and  stop  him 
squarely  in  his  tracks. 

Prance — De  Gaulle  included — was  happy  to 
have  the  United  States  go  to  bat  for  It  against 


the  German  armies  and  was  just  as  happy  to 
have  financial  help  following  World  Wars  I 
and  II  so  it  could  rebuild. 

It  surely  Is  not  Impertinent  at  this  point 
to  spike  Charles  de  Gaulle's  guns  by  asking 
for  repayment  of  the  long  overdue  loans  that 
date  back  as  far  as  50  years. 

Nor  would  It  be  out  of  line  to  use  the 
same  strategy  on  any  other  nation  that  Joins 
him  in  hU  game. 

Collection  of  Just  the  overdue  loans  wotild 
put  this  nation  in  financial  clover  Instead 
of  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 


THE  HONOR.'USLE  MILTON  W. 

GLENN 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  learned  today  of  the 
sudden  passing  of  our  former  colleague, 
Milton  W.  aienn. 

After  distinguished  service  in  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  governments,  Mil- 
ton Glenn  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
New  Jersey's  Second  District  In  1957.  He 
served  his  district  until  1965  with  out- 
standing ability  and  dedication. 

While  we  were  of  opposite  political 
persuasion.^;,  I  was  proud  to  call  Milton 
Glerni  my  warm  friend.  Despite  our  dif- 
fering views  on  issues.  I  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions and  his  fine  service  to  his  district 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn  tWs  untimely 
passing  of  my  good  friend  Milton  Glenn. 
and  I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  fine  family  at  their  great 
loss. 


ATTACK  ON  McNAMARA 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  that  It  was  with  the  greatest  regret 
that  I  read  the  wholly  Inacctu-ate,  Intem- 
perate, and  abusive  attack  on  Secretary 
McNamara,  contained  In  the  publication 
Liberty  Lowdown,  which  was  Inserted  in 
the  Record  of  November  20,  1967,  by  the 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Loui.slana. 

The  scurrilous  article  he  Inserted  from 
this  extremist  publication  Is  so  wholly  ir- 
responsible In  Its  assertions  that  It  calls 
for  responsible  rebuttal.  The  article  pur- 
ports to  t)e  an  indictment  of  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  attacks  him  on  28  spe- 
cific points. 

I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — not  to  attack  the 
article  In  return — but  merely  to  supply 
me  with  a  simple  and  straightforward 
record  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  these 
same  28  points.  They  have  done  so;  and 
I  should  like.  In  the  Interest  of  decency 
and  accuracy,  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  Information  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  provided. 

Preliminarily  I  want  to  Insert  a  more 
reasonable  analysis  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  performance  as  set  forth  last  week 
by  Ken  I^eake  in  California's  Woodland 
Dally  Democrat. 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wo<,Klland  Dally  Democrat] 
As  W«  Srr  It— Robbst  McNamara  a  Okkat 
American 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
soon  to  become  pTecldent  of  the  World  Bank, 
Is  the  ablest  of  the  eight  secretaries  who 
have  held  the  post  »lnc«  it  was  created  in 
1947. 


The  brilliant  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  ih« 
University  of  California  Is  the  only  secretarr 
to  have  crashed  the  Pentagon's  brass  cur- 
tain. He  Is  a  "take  charge"  guy  as  compejeti 
to  his  more  placid  predecessors  who  wer« 
trucemakers  In  constant  skirmishes  with  th« 
three  services. 

President  Truman's  four  Defense  Secre- 
taries, Including  James  V  Forrestal.  Lewis  A. 
Johnson.  George  C.  Marshall  and  Robert  K. 
Lovett.  all  found  the  Job  strenuous.  Por- 
restal  cracked  under  the  strain  and  com- 
niltted  suicide. 

Charlee  A.  Wilson  was  President  asen- 
bower's  first  defense  boss.  He  was  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  remembered  vividly  from  hi* 
casual  remark,  "What's  good  for  G.M  Is  good 
for  the  country."  The  other  Elsenhower  secre- 
taries, Nell  McElroy  and  Thomas  S  Oal«, 
Jr  .  were  so  bombarded  with  advice  that  they 
knuckled  under.  "It  was  like  backing  Lnlo  » 
buzz  saw,"  said  Secretary  Lovett. 

The  secretarlee  projjoeed,  but  the  admlraU 
and  generals  deposed. 

However,  the  San  Pranclsco-born  secretary, 
now  61,  does  bis  own  thinking  and  he's  not 
too  timid  to  stand  up  and  express  himself. 

Most  department  heads  appear  at  congres- 
sional hearings  with  a  retinue  of  experts. 
But  not  so  with  McNamara.  He  shows  up  with 
only  one  or  two  consultants  and  he  answers 
questions  with  precision  and  without  losing 
his  composure. 

Fortunately,  McNamara  Is  to  stay  with  hU 
defense  assignment  until  the  1960  military 
program  and  defense  budgets  are  completed 
next  year.  He  really  grits  his  teeth  and  dlg« 
deep  In  slashing  budgets.  The  economies  he 
Is  responsible  for  run  well  Into  the  billions. 
The  closing  of  52  useless  military  base* 
brought  tears  to  the  polltlcally-mlnded 
congress,  but  McNamara  stood  pat  and  hu 
long  since  been  vindicated. 

At  the  age  of  43,  McNamara  quit  hi* 
♦400, 000-a- year  Job  as  president  of  the  Pord 
Motor  company  to  take  the  government  po- 
sition that  pays  $25,000.  He  also  voluntarily 
surrendered  thousands  of  dollars  In  blue  chip 
stocks. 

During  his  seven  years  tenure  he  has  also 
rejected  tempting  high-paying  Jobs  In  pri- 
vate business  that  would  have  netted  him 
upwards  of  $4  million. 

Such  unselfishness  and  loyalty  to  his  coxin- 
try  are  only  typical  of  a  true  patriot! 

His  profound  interest  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  poorer  countries  led  hUn 
to  accept  the  World  Bank  presidency. 

The  President  and  McNamara  are  weather- 
ing a  storm  of  abuse  over  Vietnam,  uncom- 
plainingly, and  without  flinching  or  back- 
ing down.  They  have  been  patient  with  dis- 
senters, pleading  with  them  to  come  up  with 
a  practical  projx)sal  to  end  the  war.  The  poll* 
are  revealing  that  In  recent  weeks  sentiment 
has  grown  more  favorable  toward  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy.  Even  fomaer  Sen- 
ator Barry  Ooldwater  broke  down  recently 
In  acknowledging  to  the  Commonwealth 
club:  "I  think  we  are  doing  precisely  right, 
now  In  Vietnam."  None  of  McNamara's  ctIUob 
have  been  more  bitter  than  Goldwater. 

This  country  will  forever  be  In  debt  to  the 
Defense  Secretary  for  his  personal  sacriflcet 
and  his  generous  contributions  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

We  can  never  adequately  express  our  ap- 
preciation. 

Along  with  the  President,  he  Is  an  out- 
standing American  I 

Depabtme.nt  or  Defxnse  Comments  on  Ai- 

nCLE  TiTLXD  "Robert  Strange  McNamara: 

An  Indictment" 

The  basic  theme  of  the  article  is  that  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  the  mUltary 
strength  of  the  United  States  has  Intention- 
ally been  cut  back.  This  assertion  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  fact. 

Since  1961.  excluding  those  forces  added 
because  of  operations   in  Vietnam,  we  hav* 


increased   our   military   capabUlty   In   every 

"^r^it^i^Jelle  in  the  number  of  combat 
gaslened  Army  dlvUlons— from  U  to  16. 

»  TS'-  increase  In  the  funds  for  general 
^p  construction  and  conversion  to  modern- 

'^Vaoo^^^ mcrease  In  the  number  of  guided 
mlssUe  surface  ships— from   23   to  72. 

A  300%  increase  in  our  inventory  of  nu- 
clear-powered ships— from  19  to  "77. 

A  40^»  mcrease  in  the  number  of  Air  Force 
tactical  fighter  squadrons— from  67  to  94— 
and  a  100%  increase  in  the  total  payload 
capablUty  of  all  our  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

A  300%    Increase   In  heUcopter  Uoop  lift 

'^*A*340%  Increase  in  our  fixed-wing  airlift 
abUity— an    Increase    which    will    reach 
1000%  in  the  19708  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  mammoth  new  C-5A  transport. 

A  100%  Increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons'  deployed  In  NATO  Europe. 

A  160%  Increase  in  the  number  and  toUl 
megatonnage  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  stra- 
tegic alert  forces.  ,  „  »  „ 
Nor  do  these  Increases  tell  the  full  story. 
We  have  developed  or  have  been  developing 
over  the  past  several  years  a  broad  new  array 
of  weapons  which  include: 

The  SB-71:  a  highly  sophisUcated  recon- 
naissance aircraft  that  can  fly  three  Umee 
the  speed  of  sound. 

The  Poseidon  intercontinental  mIssUe 
which  will  have  five  to  ten  times  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  POLARIS  missile  it  replaces. 
The  CH-54  flying  crane:  our  first  heavy-Uft 
helicopter,  which  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over  In  recovering  battle-damaged  hell- 
oopters,  as  well  as  performing  an  expanded 
range  of  supply  and  loglsUc  functions  In  sup- 
port of  our  troops, 

The  family  for  P-IU  aircraft;  the  most 
sophisticated  and  effective  attack  aircraft  in 
the  world  today— and  recognized  as  such  by 
foreign  governments  who  are  buying  It  In 
preference  to  aircraft  produced  in  their  own 
countries. 

The  mulU-warhead  ballistic  missUe  re- 
entry system  which  mulUpUes  the  effective- 
ness of  our  mlsalle  force. 

The  Walleye  guided  bomb,  which  uses  a 
television  guidance  system,  enabUng  aircraft 
to  hit  targets  with  conventional  explosives 
In  Southeast  Asia  today  with  exUeme  ac- 
curacy and  effectiveness. 

The  Spartan  and  Sprint  anti-balllstlc  mis- 
sllea  which  wUl  provide  defense  against  a 
possible  Chinese  attack  In  the  19708. 

The  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile  system, 
which  wUl  provide  us  with  the  capabiUty  of 
destroying  formations  of  enemy  aircraft  In 
the  air  at  substantially  greater  distances. 

The  SRAM  air-to-surface  missile,  which 
will  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic 
Ijombers,  and  enable  us  to  penetrate  ad- 
vanced  enemy   defenses. 

The  Huey  Cobra  attack  helicopter,  provid- 
ing faster,  more  flexible  support  of  our 
ground  troops. 

The  A-7  attack  aircraft,  giving  our  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  an  Improved  capability  to 
support  our  ground  forces,  with  its  greater 
bomb  capacity  and  longer  range. 

And  scores  of  other  weapon  systems  and 
sub-systems — many  of  them,  of  course,  still 
highly    classified. 

In  short,  we  have  met  and  are  meeting 
OUT  first  and  overriding  responsibility  in 
the  Defense  Department:  we  were,  we  are, 
and  we  will  continue  to  remain  in  a  high 
stite  of  coml>at  readiness. 

Oxir  specific  comments,  briefly  put,  on  the 
28  Individual  paragraphs  In  the  article  are 
as  follows: 

1.  SkyboU.  This  alr-to-surface  missile  pro- 
gram, begun  In  1959,  was  canceled  in  1962 
while  still  In  the  development  stage,  in  part 
because  of  skyrocketing  costs,  difficult  tech- 
nical problems,  and  slippage  In  the  program. 
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Also,  by  1962,  other  missiles,  such  as  Mln- 
uteman,  were  approaching  operational  dates 
and  demonstrating  that  they  could  perform 
the  proposed  Skybolt  missions  more  effec- 
tively and  at  less  cost  than  Skybolt. 

2.  Dy-nasoar.  This  was  not  contemplated 
as  a  weapon  system  or  even  as  a  prototype 
of  a  weapon  system.  As  an  experimental 
flight  vehicle,  its  primary  purpose  was  to 
explore  the  hypersonic  flight  regime,  with 
secondary  objectives  of  payload  (less  than 
the  X-15)  and  achievement  of  orbital  capa- 
bility Air  Force  subsequently  found  that 
the  Dynasoar  vehicle  would  not  produce  on- 
orblt  operational  capabilities  of  any  military 
significance,  its  estimated  cost  would  exceed 
$800  miUion,  and  reentry  technology  could 
be  provided  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  by  a 
separate  unmanned  reentry  vehicle  flight 
test  program.  Such  considerations  finally  led 
to  the  decision  to  cancel  this  expensive 
program. 

3.  Pluto.  This  was  the  name  given  In  1955 
to  the  possible  development  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  for  a  low  altitude  missile.  By 
1964  any  apparent  benefits  of  a  high-cost 
nuclear  powered  low  altitude  missile  system 
appeared  less  attractive  because  of  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  diversified  force  of 
sea  and  land  based  missiles  as  well  as 
manned  bombers.  These  factors,  together 
with  several  difficult  technical  problems,  led 
to  the  decision  that  the  nuclear  portion  of  a 
low  altitude  missile  program  should  be 
cancelled. 

4  Atlas  Although  Mlnuteman  warheads 
are  smaller  than  those  carried  by  the  phased 
out  Atlas.  Mlnuteman  is  far  more  reliable 
and  more  accvu-ate,  with  a  much  higher 
probablUty  of  destroying  Its  target.  Further- 
more for  the  cost  of  one  Atlas  we  can  buy 
several  Mlnuteman  missiles.  Atlas  was  our 
oldest  intercontinental  missile;  liquid 
fueled,  verv  slow  reacting,  costly  to  maintain 
and  extremelv  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 
Mlnuteman  Is  solid  fueled,  capable  of  in- 
stant reaction,  and  deployed  in  dispersed 
and  hardened  underground  silos. 

5  Mobile  Minuteman.  The  plan  to  deploy 
Mlnuteman  missiles  on  railway  cars  was  can- 
celled in  1961  because  the  mobile  Mlnuteman 
would  be  less  accurate  and  reliable  than 
fixed-base  missiles,  more  vulnerable  to  sabo- 
tage and  more  costly  to  develop  and  operate. 
Moreover,  POLARIS  submarines  provide  a 
mobile  concealed  offensive  capability.  Our 
present  force  of  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles  Is 
deployed  in  wldelv  dispersed  and  extremely 
hard  sites;  to  destroy  them  all  would  take 
far  more  missiles  than  the  Soviet  Union  now 
has  or  is  llkelv  to  have. 

6  Coin-Lara  Aircraft.  The  production  of  a 
new  counterlnsurgency  aircraft  has  proceeded 
rapidly  in  view  of  the  advanced  engineering 
techniques  it  embodies.  The  time  between 
when  bids  were  solicited  from  Industn,'  and 
the  first  production  delivery  of  the  aircraft 
was  3^2  years,  a  full  year  shorter  than  normal 
development  time.  During  the  development 
of  this  aircraft,  our  forces  in  Vietnam  have 
received  excellent  reconnaissance,  logistics, 
and  fire  support  from  helicopters  and  flxed- 
wing  aircraft  already  In  the  Inventory. 

7  B-70  This  program  initiated  in  the  mld- 
19508  called  for  a  supcrsonically  cruising  high 
altitude  bomber  of  large  payload  capacity. 
By  the  early  1960e.  It  became  plain  that  w-lth 
the  development  of  intercontinental  balUstlo 
missiles  and  the  Increasing  defense  capabili- 
ties of  ground-to-air  missiles,  the  speed  and 
altitude  of  the  B-70  presented  no  significant 
advantage  The  decision  not  to  produce  and 
deploy  the  B-70  saved  $10  billion  dol  ars  or 
more  on  a  weapon  system  that  would  not 
have  Improved  our  strategic  position. 

8  and  10.  Presently  Existing  Bombers  and 
Phofing  out  SAC.  We  have  no  plans  to  phase 
out  manned  bombers  or  SAC  by  1972  or  any 
other  year  in  our  planning  program.  In  fact, 
we  have  ordered  production  of  more  than 
two-hundred      FB-llls.      a      dual      purpose 


manned  strategic  bomber  which  will  be 
added  to  our  bomber  forces  over  the  next  few 
years.  In  addition,  we  are  continuing  to  de- 
velop aircraft  system  components  that  could 
lead  to  another  new  bomber  in  the  future  If 
needed  Manned  bombers  are,  of  course,  only 
a  part  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces,  which 
also  include  land  and  sea  based  missiles. 

9  Grounding  of  SAC.  The  limited  SAC  air- 
borne alert^2rc  of  the  force— began  in  1960 
as  an  interim  measure  to  protect  our  bomber 
forces  against  a  surprise  Soviet  missile  at- 
tack In  addition,  we  maintained  the  capa- 
biUty to  keep  one-eighth  of  the  force  on  con- 
tinuous airborne  alert.  By  the  mid  19608, 
when  we  had  an  adequate  attack  warning 
system  and  a  large  dispersed  and  hardened 
missile  force,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
continue  this  costly  airborne  alert  SAC  has 
the  capability  to  resume  an  airborne  alert 
during  periods  of  heightened  tension.  We  are 
maintaining  40%  of  the  SAC  forces  on  15 
minute  ground  alert. 

11    TFX P-111.  The  performance  capahli- 

ities  of  the  F-lUA  have  been  verified  in  more 
than  5,000  hours  of  actual  flight  testing,  and 
Tactical  Air  Command  Crews  hare  already 
begun  operational  training  with  production 
aircraft.  The  F-lllA  has  longer  range  and 
greater  pavload  capability  and  is  more  so- 
phisUcated and  effective  than  any  fighter  air- 
craft in  the  world  today.  The  Navy  confi- 
dently believes  that  the  P-lllB  wlU  be  a 
satisfactory  carrier  suitable  aircraft,  and  that 
the  P-lllB  weajxjn  system,  with  the  ad- 
vanced Phoenix  air-to-air  missile,  will  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  and  economical  fleet 
air  defense  against  the  severest  threats  in  the 
1970's.  ^     . 

12  Anti-Ballistic  MisHle^.  Our  strategic 
offensive  forces  now  and  in  the  future  will  be 
able  to  reach  their  targets  and  destroy  very 
substantial  portions  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
gardless of  any  ABM  defense  they  might  de- 
velop. SlmUarly.  even  If  we  were  to  spend  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  deploy  an  extensive 
ABM  svstem  to  counter  Soviet  missiles,  the 
USSR  could  expand  and  Improve  its  offensive 
forces  and  offset  our  defense  capabilities  at  a 
much  smaller  cost.  But  the  Sentinei  ABM 
system  which  we  wUl  deploy  will  be  highly 
effective  against  a  possible  Chinese  Com- 
munist missile  attack  in  the  1970s 

13  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Weapon 
Systems.  The  United  States  has  had  and  Is 
continuing  an  extensive  program  for  develop- 
ing chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  de- 
fensive means  to  counter  their  use  against 
us  The  hazards  of  using  such  weapons  are 
ereat  because  It  Is  difficult  to  localize  the  ef- 
fects of  these  weapons,  thus  threatening  the 
user  along  with  his  victim,  and  because  both 
sides  are  fully  capable  of  retaliation.  Our 
capability  to  employ  these  weaporxs  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  be  an  adequate  dete.r- 
rent  to  their  use  against  our  forces  as  It  has 

since  World  War  I. 

14  Nuclear  Powered  Fleet.  During  the  past 
6  ve^vrs  there  has  been  a  300%  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  nuclear  powered 
ships  in  the  fleet,  Including  64  nuclear  sub- 
marines,  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  and  3 
nuclear  powered  escorts  Another  nuclear 
powered  carrier  and  a  fourth  nuclear  powered 
escort  have  already  been  funded.  N^c^ 
power  Is  authorized  whenever  its  benefits  will 
lustifv  the  substantial  Increase  in  cost  over 
conventional  power.  The  U.S.S.  John  F  Ken- 
nedv  is  not  obsolete.  When  it  goes  tc  sea 
next  vear  it  will  be  the  most  modern,  best 
equipped  naval  combat  vessel  in  the  world. 

15  The  Savannah  This  ship  was  built  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  experimental 
commercial  operation  It  was  not  built  by  or 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  nor  was  t 
ever  planned  to  be  used  by  Defen.^e  After  It 
became  clear  that  the  Savannah  was  far 
too  expensive  to  operate  as  a  commerce, 
ship  it  was  offered  for  use  to  Defense  De- 
fense has  no  need  for  this  ship  and  the  offer 
wa=  turned  down  We  have  an  adequate  num- 
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ber  of  merchant  ships  to  support  combat  op- 
erations In  Vletnanri.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
older  ships  that  were  reactivated  earlier  to 
support  our  forces  are  now  being  Inactivated. 

16.  Typhon.  The  Typhon  weapons  system 
development  program  was  begun  by  the  Navy 
in  1959.  After  sea  tests  In  1963  of  an  ex- 
perimental model  of  Its  radar.  Typhon  was 
cancelled  In  favor  of  development  of  a  more 
versatile  and  compact  Advanced  Surface  Mis- 
sile System.  Many  advances  made  In  the 
Typhon  development  program  have  been  used 
In  other  Navy  missile  programs.  Navy's  pres- 
ent air  defense  system,  combining  fighter 
aircraft  equipped  with  Sparrow  and  side- 
winder missiles  and  more  than  70  mlsslle- 
equlpped  surface  ships,  provides  a  good  de- 
fense against  enemy  aircraft.  We  are  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  Improve  the  Navy's  air 
defense  capability. 

17.  Withdrawal  of  Missile  Bases.  There  was 
no  "deal  with  Khrushchev"  concerning  any 
of  our  forces  In  the  NATO  area.  The  Jupiter 
missiles  were  removed  from  both  Turkey  and 
Italy  because  they  were  obsolescent  and 
vulnerable  and  were  being  phased  out  with 
the  Introduction  of  more  modern  Polaris  and 
Mlnuteman  missiles.  Removal  of  the  Jupiter 
bases  was  considered  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  In  August  1962,  President 
Kennedy  personally  Issued  instructions  for 
the  removal  of  these  missiles.  This  was  two 
months  prior  to  the  Cuban  crisis  of  October 
1962. 

18  Closing  of  Shipyards.  On  April  18.  1962. 
Secretary  McNamara  testified  before  the 
Congress;  "Progress  in  air  power,  with  Its 
ability  to  quickly  deliver  military  forces  to 
trouble  spots  around  the  world  has  not  less- 
ened the  importance  of  sustained  mass  cargo 
support  which  can  best,  move  by  sea  .  .  . 
Thus,  adequate  merchant  marine  capacity 
Is  essential  to  direct  support  of  our  military 
forces  .  .  ."  The  backlogs  of  cargo  destined 
for  Vietnam  experienced  earlier  built  up  be- 
cause of  port  congestion  Ui  Vietnam,  not  for 
lack  of  ships.  There  Is  now  no  backlog.  Cer- 
tain Naval  shipyards  and  ship  repair  facili- 
ties were  inactivated  or  merged  as  a  result 
of  a  comprehensive  1964  study  which  revealed 
that  there  was  an  excess  overall  capacity  In 
the  United  States  shipbuilding  Industry. 
Naval  yards  serve  US.  Navy  ships  exclusively. 
Only  m  extraordinary  circimvstancee  are 
they  used  for  Merchant  Marine  ships.  There- 
fore. Naval  shipyard  closure  actions  do  not 
affect  the  strength  or  readiness  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

19.  Reserve  Forces  Reorganization.  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  actions  have  consistently 
been  aimed  at  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
Reserves  on  short  notice  to  augment  signifi- 
cantly the  active  forces  during  times  of  in- 
ternational tension  or  limited  war.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1962.  following  the  lessons  of  the 
Berlin  callup.  he  initiated  a  realignment  and 
updating?  of  the  Army  Reserve  force  ttruc- 
ture  to  permit  Its  rapid  integration  into  the 
active  Army  In  the  event  of  mobilization.  In 
1965.  he  created  a  Selected  Reserve  Force 
which  was  authorized  100%  of  Its  combat 
strength  and  was  given  accelerated  training 
and  first  priority  for  equipment  In  1967-68 
a  further  realignment  Is  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  early  deployment  capability  and 
combat  readiness  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  The  Reserve*  as  a 
whole  have  attained  the  highest  level  of  com- 
bat readiness  in  their  history. 

20.  Regular  Army  Reserve  Strength,  The 
Army  Strategic  Reserve  Force  of  5  divisions 
In  the  U.S.  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  cOtitln- 
gencles.  Some  of  these  units  are  combat  t-eady 
now  and  others  can  be  made  ready  In  a  short 
time  If  they  are  needed  (Use  of  Striteglc 
Reserve  units  for  basic  training  mlaslons 
ended  in  early  June  1967.)  A  dlvlBlon  from 
these  forces   is  being  deployed  to  Southeast 


Asia.  The  Army  is  currently  forming  another 
division  to  replace  It. 

21.  Vietnam  Shortages.  The  most  effective 
logistical  support  system  ever  assembled  has 
transported  approximately  8  million  short 
tons  of  supplies  and  equipment — over  300.- 
000  different  items — to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  Prom  time  to  time,  certain  Items 
have  been  in  short  supply  in  certain  units 
or  locations,  but  such  unavoidable  delays  In 
the  supply  distribution  system  have  been 
temporary  and  have  not  affected  combat 
ojjeratlons.  General  Westmoreland  has  said; 
"Never  before  in  the  history  of  warfare  have 
men  created  such  a  responsive  logistical  sys- 
tem .  .  .  not  once  have  the  fighting  troops 
been  restricted  In  their  operations  against 
the  enemy  for  want  of  essential  supplies."  In 
fact,  the  operational  readiness  of  major 
equipment  has  been  for  higher  than  the 
norms  established  by  our  commanders.  Am- 
munition Items  have  met  or  exceeded  stand- 
ards of  reliability. 

22.  Vietnam  Pilots.  We  have  today  more 
pilots  than  are  needed  to  operate  the  forces, 
to  supervise  fiylng  activities,  and  to  man  the 
training  bases.  We  will  continue  to  have 
enough  pilots  In  the  future.  All  the  Services 
agree  that  we  have  and  will  have  enough 
pilots  to  meet  our  commitments.  Any  prob- 
lems caused  by  wartime  activities  should  not 
lead  anyone  to  believe  the  contrary. 

23.  Cost  Reduction.  The  record  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  cost-reduction  program  Is 
there  for  all  to  see.  It  has  produced  verified 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  more  than  $15 
billion  during  his  administration,  vrtthout 
sacrificing  combat  readiness.  The  7,500  bombs 
sold  by  the  Air  Force  in  1964  were  750  lb.  con- 
ventional weapons,  located  In  Europe,  which 
were  considered  excess  in  view  of  antlclprtited 
needs.  At  that  time  there  were  no  plans  to 
use  B-523  for  conventional  bombing  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam.  Subsequently,  in  order  to 
continue  the  vital  B-62  missions — which  con- 
sumed ordnance  at  a  tremendous  rate — It 
became  necessary  to  reopen  production  lines 
that  had  been  closed  for  10  years.  Each  new 
750  lb.  bomb  cost  between  $300  and  $400.  but 
the  Air  Force  was  able  to  buy  back  and  re- 
furbish at  $20  apiece  some  of  the  bombs  It 
had  sold  for  scrap. 

24.  Unilateral  di3arm.ament .  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  built  our  strategic  nuclear  and 
general  purpose  forces  to  an  unparalleled 
state  of  strength  and  readiness.  His  state- 
ment regarding  the  elimination  of  Defense 
expenditures  Is  taken  out  of  context.  Secje- 
tary  McNamara  said  earlier  this  year  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
"would  benefit  from  a  properly  safe-guarded 
agreement  first  to  limit,  and  later  to  reduce, 
both  our  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,"  but  this  does  not  imply  any 
suggestion  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  As  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara told  the  Congress  in  1963.  "Until  we 
can  find  a  safe  and  sure  road  to  disarmament, 
we  must  continue  to  build  our  own  defenses  " 

25.  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Secretary 
McNamara  did  not  deal  with  the  possibility 
of  electromagnetic  pulse  effects  from  high 
altitude  nuclear  tests  because  he  testified  in 
an  open  hearing.  National  security  consid- 
erations required  that  such  information  be 
protected  and  not  released  to  the  public,  but 
other  Defense  officials  covered  this  matter 
in  executive  session.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  deceive  the  Congress  and  there  was  no 
deception. 

26.  Paul  Nltze.  The  full,  public  record  of 
Mr.  Nitze's  November  1963  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
veals that  he  never  made  the  alleged  state- 
ment concerning  unilateral  BUsp>enslon  of 
nuclear  tests.  It  was  contained  In  a  report 
of  a  Section  of  a  1958  National  Council  of 
Churches  Conference.  Mr.  Nltze  was  the 
chairman  of  that  Section  but  had  no  part 
in  drafting  the  report  or  voting  on  it,  and 
he  testified  that  he  did  not  agree  with  its 
contents    Mr.  Nltze  also  told  the  same  Sen- 


ate Committee,  "I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  superiority 
over  the  Communist  bloc  in  every  element  o{ 
our  military  power.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  Its  strategic  superiority 
over  the  USSR." 

27.  Top  Officers  Who  Tell  The  Truth.  In 
1963  Secretary  McNamara  assured  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committe* 
In  writing  that  "no  adverse  action  whatever- 
has  been  taken  or  will  be  taken  against  a 
military  officer  who  expresses  his  personal 
disagreement  with  established  policy  on  mat- 
ters within  his  area  of  competence  when 
questioned  by  appropriate  agencies  of 
Congress. 

Admiral  George  W.  Anderson  resigned  from 
the  Navy  in  1963,  after  serving  a  full  2-year 
term  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  was 
appointed  by  F*reeldent  Kennedy  to  be  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  With 
but  one  exception  all  of  Admiral  Anderson's 
6  predecessors  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
since  World  War  II  had  served  a  single.  2-year 
term. 

General  Curtis  LeMay's  service  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  was  extended  twice, 
for  a  total  of  19  months,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  2-year  term  in  1963. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1963.  Gen- 
eral Laurls  Norstad  had  served  for  6  years  as 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Europe.  His  service  in  that  post  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  Incumbent  of  this  position, 

28.  Patriotism  in  Officers'  Speeches.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  practice  long  antedating 
Secretary  McNamara's  administration,  public 
speeches  on  Governmental  matters  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  employees — military  and 
civilian — must  be  submitted  for  security  and 
policy  review.  This  procedure  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  individual  and  the  national 
Interest  from  disclosure  of  classified  Informa- 
tion and  from  conflict  with  established  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Government  pwllcles 
and  progrsuns.  Major  General  Edwin  Walker 
resigned  from  the  Army  In  1961,  a  few  months 
after  he  had  received  an  administrative  ad- 
monition by  the  Army,  for  taking  injudicious 
actions  and  for  making  derogatory  public 
statements  about  prominent  Americans  while 
In  command  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  In 
Germany. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

I  would  not  want  to  summarize  the  pre- 
ceding moderate  assessment  of  the  jmst  7 
years  of  Bob  McNamara's  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  a  few  comments. 

To  accuse  the  Secretary  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament while  he  has  supervised  a  cost 
effective  Defense  Budget  from  $41  billion  in 
1960  to  $81  billion  in  1967  hardly  seems  fair. 

We  have  lost  several  thousand  airplanes 
over  the  past  3  years  in  Vietnam,  not  all  to 
enemy  action,  and  many  pilots  have  been 
recovered.  This  situation  has  caused  the  AH 
Force  to  retrain  many  of  Its  desk  and  cargo 
pilots  to  handle  fighter-bomber  aircraft.  We 
have  dropped  over  the  past  year  more  total 
tonnage  of  bombs  over  North  Vietnam  than 
the  Port  of  Haiphong  handled  in  total  ship- 
ping tonnage  With  this  record  it  isn't  fair 
to  charge  the  Air  Force  with  personnel  short- 
age and  allege  by  Innuendo  mismanagement. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  can  be  chal- 
lenged, I  think  they  are  mainly  vulnerable  in 
not  developing  a  surface  nuclear  Navy.  How- 
ever, In  this  area  my  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  providing  leadership  to  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  country.  In 
this  subject  area  I  am  frankly  biased  since 
I  represent  the  greatest  Navy  shipyard  of 
them  all — the  Mare  Island  Division  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard 
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of  the  Naw  refuses  to  award  contracts 
?or  two  nuclear-powered  frigates  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  It 
u  a  matter  of  law  that  these  contracts 
be  awarded  "as  soon  as  practicable  un- 
ipss  the  President  fully  advises  the  Con- 
p-ess  that  their  construction  Is  not  in  the 
national  interest."  ,   x,,^ 

As  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Wednesday  by  Chairman  Mendel 
RIVERS  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense persists  in  "studying"  the  situa- 
tion I  feel  that  the  necessary  "studies 
have  been  completed.  They  were  made 
by  the  Navy  and  the  committee.  They 
were  affirmed  by  the  Congress  which 
represents  the  people.  We  have  estab- 
lished our  superiority  as  the  leader  In  nu- 
clear naval  power.  We  must  not  relin- 
quish this  position.  We  have  already  seen 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  go  down  the  drain  and  the 
Congress  is  faced  with  almost  superhu- 
man efforts  of  its  own  to  rebuild.  Heaven 
help  us  if  our  nuclear  Navy  follows  the 
same  course. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  to  happen. 
The  people  have  spoken  through  their 
Representatives  in  Congress.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  act 
and  act  promptly  unless  the  President 
says  "No."  

THE  90TH  CONGRESS:  FIRST 
SESSION 


Speaker  the  warmest  of  holiday  greet- 
ing.s  I  look  for;^-ard  to  his  continued 
leadership  in  this  Chamber  for  many 
sessions  to  come. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  NEEDS  NU- 
CLEAR-POWERED   FRIGATES 

Mr.   DOWNING    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Secretary 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  90th  Congress  con- 
vened in  January  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  about  its  potential  for 
achievement.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  that  this  Congress  could  ac- 
complish very  much  at  all. 

True,  this  first  session  was  a  lengthy 
one,  and  some  of  the  objectives  we  had 
hoped  to  attain  evaded  us  But  the  90th 
Congress,  I  firmly  believe,  has  made  very 
pertinent  contributions  to  advance  our 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  Us  citizens. 

Despite  very  obvious  attempts  in  this 
session  to  scuttle  some  of  the  viUlly  im- 
portant legLslaUve  strides  made  by  the 
89th  Congress,  we  have  seen  extended 
programs  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  young  people  and 
to  combat  poverty. 

We  have  taken  new  steps  to  improve 
the  opportunities  for  our  senior  citizens 
to  enjoy  their  retirement  years  through 
increased  social  security  and  medicare 
benefits  We  have  enacted  legislation  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens.  Uterally.  scores  of  important 
measures  have  been  passed. 

I  am  convinced  the  90th  Congress  thus 
far  has  been  more  than  a  mediocre  Con- 
gress It  has  achieved  significance  be- 
cause the  leadership  has  been  able  to 
muster  support  necessary  to  Insure  suc- 
cess of  many  important  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  credit  for  this,  I  believe,  must 
be  given  In  large  measure  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  performed 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  dis- 
tinction and  hajs  drawn  from  this  body 
a  great  deal  more  good  than  I  had  ever 
suspected  would  be  possible.  Our  distin- 
guished Speaker  deserves  our  sincere 
gratitude,  I  also  wish  to  extend  to  our 


THE  GOLD  RUN 
Mr   ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said,  more  will  be  said  about  the 
currency  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
gold  loss  of  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  owes  some  $30  bUllon  to 
foreign  nations  payable  on  demand  in 
gold  in  most  cases.  U  we  reevaluate  gold 
by  increasing  its  value  to  say  $70  an 
ounce  we  wUl  still  have  to  Pay  with  $35 
an  ounce  gold  making  our  liability  $60 
billion.  ^  ^  ., 

In  spite  of  this,  we  must  have  a  gold 
reserve  if  the  dollar  Is  to  hold  its  value 
worldwide. 

What  to  do.  and  you  can  get  any  an- 
swer you  want  from  all  kinds  of  experts. 

My  firm  belief  is  that  we  must  main- 
tain our  gold  backing  for  our  currency 

at  any  cost. 

I  have  studied  our  gold  production  re- 
ports as  well  as  world  production.  Our 
production  has  lowered  and  world  pro- 
duction has  about  held  at  static  levels 
in  late  years. 

The  gold  supply  must  be  increased  and 

It  can  be.  ,  _  . 

Subsidies  have  a  bad  name  and  yet 
subsidies  have  been  used  successfully  to 
increase  supplies  of  short  production  of 
various  products  and  ser\-ices  in  this  and 
other  countries  from  the  earUest  days  ol 
commerce. 

We  have  in  this  Nation  today  subsi- 
dies on  products  that  are  being  produced 
in  surplus.  _,      .    ^. 

We  pay  more  for  cotton  and  wheat 
just  to  name  the  outstanding  examples 
that  are  in  surplus  and  then  we  resell 
at  prices  lower  than  our  Government 
cost,  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
markets. 

We  can  do  the  same  with  gold. 
We  should  pay  a  subsidy  on  new  gold 
produced   in   this   hemisphere  and   still 
maintain  the  worid  selling  price  of  S35 
an  ounce.  ,  ,  , 

We  would  put  the  new  gold  in  storage 
as  backing  for  our  currency  and  pay  off 
our  debts  with  our  present  supply. 

This  will  keep  our  debts  in  line  with 
our  dollar,  it  will  build  and  maintain 
confidence  in  our  dollar  and  above  all 
will  pay  a  realistic  price  for  gold  re- 
ceived under  today's  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

It  will  help  our  industries  at  the  same 

"Sold  is  available  in  the  United  States. 
Central  and  South  America,  and  In 
Canada. 

The  foreign  nations  carmot  complain 
if  we  pav  more  for  gold  than  we  value  it 
for  trading  purposes  since  they  gladly 
accept  our  wheat  and  cotton  at  prices 
lower  than  the  U.S    cost  of  production. 


Hidalgo  Willacy,  and  Cameron  Counties, 
is  flat  and  pooriy  drained.  Antecedent 
rains  had  saturated  the  soil,  and  the 
Beulah  rains  resulted  in  large-scale  in- 
undation. Numbers  of  residences  and 
farm  buildings  are  isolated  and  agricul- 
tural activity  is  suspended. 

There  are  40.000  acres  out  of  the 
60.000  that  are  cultivated  for  vege- 
tables grain,  cotton,  and  .';ome  citrus 
fruits'  The  remaining   20.000   acres  are 

grazing  lands.  j  ^  w„ 

Thirty  houses  are  still  surrounded  by 
the  ponded  waters. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  a 
net  agricultural  loss  of  Si. 500.000  in  this 
60.000-acre  area. 

Prolonged  saturation  threatens  the  lue 
of  the  citrus  orchards,  and  the  Uvelihood 
of  the  owners. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  drainage,  sea- 
sonallv  low  evaporation  rate,  and  inter- 
vening rains,  the  level  and  extent  of  m- 
undation  have  remained  unchanged  for 
several  weeks,  and  there  is  Uttle  pros- 
pect for  substantial  reduction  of  the  in- 
undation through  natural  causes  for  sev- 
eral months.  ^  ^  ^  _+.„„ 
Local  interests  In  the  affected  portion 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  have  requested 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
a  flood  control  study  in  the  area  and 
have  been  informed  of  the  requirements 
and  time  phasing  of  such  a  stuoy  How- 
ever their  Immediate  concern  is  relief 
from  the  existing  emergency  situation. 
In  some  instances  the  situation  Is  so 
severe  that  children  of  famUies  living 
off  the  main  highways  have  difficulty 
getting  out  to  cateh  the  schoolbus. 

It  is  believed  that  the  majority-  of  the 
area  could  be  drained  by  a  combination 
of  extensive  ditching  and  pumping  at 
an  estimated  cost  between  $500,000  and 
$1  000  000.  Suitable  topographic  mapping 
is  not  available  on  which  to  base  a  refined 
drainage  plan  and  cost  estimate. 

In  hopes  of  obtaining  relief  for  resi- 
dents of  this  inundated  area  I  have  today 
Introduced    legislation   to    alleviate   the 
substantial   hardship   by   providing   for 
■special  drainage  measures  designed  to 
remove  these  surface  waters  from  lands 
m  Hidalgo.  Willacy,  and  Cameron  Coun- 
ties  Tex    that  have  accumulated  from 
rainfall  incidental  to  Hurricane  Beulah 
in  September  1967.  and  from  subsequent 
rainfall   If  enacted,  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  President,  acting  through 
ti-e  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S  Airny, 
would  be  authorized  to  determine  and  to 
carrv  out  necessary  emergency  measures 
for  the  removal  of  these  surface  waters 
from  the  land  with  economic  and  engi- 
neering considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account    in    the    determination    of    the 
work  to  be  undertaken.  ,v,  ♦  ^» 

While  I  realize,  Mr  Speaker,  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  adjournment  of  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
afforded  eariy  consideration  when  we  re- 
convene in  January. 


A  SERIOUS  RESIDUAL  FLOOD 
PROBLEM 


Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  se- 
rious residual  flood  problem  persists  In  a 
large  agricultural  area  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  area  in  question,  com- 
prised of  an  estimated  60.000  acres  m 


PRESIDENT  MOVES  TO  KEEP  NEW 
HAVEN  RAILROAD  RUNNING 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  taken  direct  and  positive 
action  to  avert  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
New  Haven  RaUroad. 
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The  continued  running  of  the  New 
Haven  Is  a  necessity  for  40,000  commut- 
ers who  dally  depend  upon  It  to  get  to 
work  and  for  5  million  people  for  whom 
it  provides  the  only  available  railway 
service.  1 

While  the  fate  of  the  New  Haven 
awaits  permanent  solution  In  the  courts 
It  has  tottered  on  the  brink  of  financial 
disaster — and  disaster  for  its  many  users. 
President  Johnson's  action  will  help 
avert  a  breakdown  In  service. 

The  President  authorized  the  injection 
of  substantial  Federal  capital  into  the 
New  Haven's  veins  through  ma.ss  transit 
and  right-of-way  grants  and  a  Federal 
debt  deferral. 

This  will  not  provide  a  final  ans^'er  to 
the  New  Haven  problems.  However,  by 
his  actions  today  the  President  has  given 
us  time  to  search  for  these  answert. 

The  President  has  performed  a  aervice 
for  residents  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land which  they  will  long  remember. 
They  know  they  have  a  Grovertunent 
which  cares. 

The  statement  by  the  President 
follows: 

Statement  bt  tub  President 

The  Federal  Government  Is  acting  t^ay  to 
keep  the  New  Haven  Railroad  running 

We  are  acting  on  behalf  of: 

The  40.000  commuters  who  use  It  dally  to 
get  to  their  Jobs;  and. 

The  five  million  people  for  whom  tfce  New 
Haven  provides  the  only  available  fallway 
service. 

Last  May  I  met  with  the  New  England 
Governors  at  Windsor  Locks  In  Connettlcut. 
High  on  the  agenda  was  the  plight  tf  the 
New  Haven.  I  pledged  the  full  coop*^tlon 
of  Che  Federal  Government.  I  dlrectad  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Deparlraent  of 
Transportation  to  remain  In  close  touc^  with 
ofBclals  of  the  Railroad  and  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.  I 

The  problem  today  Is  even  more  urkent. 

The  New  Haven  now  awaits  Incluion  in 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  But:thls  Is 
BtlU  before  the  courts.  , 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  Haven  m  close 
to  financial  disaster  Within  months.  It  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  Its  ptayroll.  It  neefts  help 
now. 

To  keep  the  New  Haven  running  tmtll  a 
permanent  solution  Is  found.  I  have  author- 
ized the  following  Immediate  actlonst 

1.  Secretary  Weaver  haa  approved  the 
awarding  of  an  Urban  Mass  Transit  capital 
grant.  It  will  provide  more  than  $28  tnllllon 
to  Improve  the  Railroad's  West  En4  com- 
muter service  In  the  next  few  years.  Details 
of  the  grant  will  be  developed  In  response 
to  specific  requirements  by  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  New  Havan,  and 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  But 
the  purpose  of  this  action  Is  clear — to  pro- 
vide better  commuter  service  between  New 
York  City  and  Its  northern  suburbs. 

2.  Secretary  Boyd  will  speed  action  to  pro- 
vide about  $500,000  for  Improvementa  to  the 
Railroad's  right-of-way.  This  Is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  demonstra- 
tion program  for  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. 

3.  To  assist  the  New  Haven  with  Its  cash 
emergency,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
agreeing,  subject  to  court  approval,  to  a  plan 
for  Immediate  debt  deferral.  In  effect,  this 
would  make  available  to  the  Railroad  fl.7 
million  In  cash,  funds  now  earmarked  for 
payment  to  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
the  proposed  agreement,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  interest  will  be  fuily  pro- 


tected. Aa  part  of  this  plan,  the  Government 
will  not  press  various  disputed  claims  for 
interest. 

These  actions  are  not  the  final  answers  for 
the  New  Haven.  They  do  help  avert  an  Imme- 
diate crisis. 

The  New  Haven's  problems  are  sympto- 
matic of  what  afflicts  much  of  America's  sys- 
tem or  urban  transportation.  Even  as  we  act 
today,  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Ideal 
of  a  national  transportation  network  worthy 
of  the  people  It  servee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  and  most 
heartily  endorse  the  President's  state- 
ment and  the  action  he  has  taken  to 
assist  the  New  Haven  Railroad 


REPORT  ON  THE  ACTIVmES  OF 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee I  have  felt  that  the  Congress 
and  public  should  be  informed  about  our 
work. 

I.  WINNING  THE  COLD  WAR:  THE  US.  IDEOI.OOI- 
CAL  OrTENSrVE — A.  MODERN  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   AND    FOREIGN    POLICr 

For  the  past  5  years  the  subcommittee 
has  pursued  a  study  in  depth  of  the  U.S. 
ideological  offensive  in  the  cold  war.  It 
has  concerned  itself  with  efficacy  of  a 
wide  range  of  undertakings,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  which  contribute 
to  the  shaping  of  the  U.S.  image  abroad 
and  which  influence  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  foreign  nations.  In  February, 
the  subcommittee  undertook  to  explore 
the  use  of  the  tool  employed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  cold  war:  communica- 
tions. The  question  we  asked  ourselves 
as  central  to  our  inquiry  was:  Are  Amer- 
ica's policies  and  purposes  coming 
through  loud,  clear,  and  persuasively  to 
the  people  of  the  world? 

To  answer  that  question,  the  subcom- 
mittee initiated  a  study  into  the  areas 
where  the  United  States  may  not  be  do- 
ing enough  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportu- 
nities provided  by  new  technologies  and 
techniques  in  the  field  of  conamunlca- 
tions.  Fifteen  witnesses,  experts  working 
for  communications  media,  academic 
specialists  and  several  Government  ofia- 
clals  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
on  such  topics  as  "The  Role  of  Public 
Opinion  In  International  Relations," 
■"Techniques  of  Modem  Communica- 
tions," "U.S.  Communications  With  the 
Developing  Countries,"  and  "Establish- 
ing Internal  Communications  In  Devel- 
oping Societies." 

The  results  of  our  study  and  hearings 
appear  in  a  report.  "Modem  Communi- 
cations and  Foreign  Policy — House  re- 
port 362,  80th  Congress,  first  session.  Our 
report  and  the  hearings  appended  to  it. 
underline  the  impact  of  the  20th  century 
revolution  in  communications  on  na- 
tional and  International  relationships. 
The  influence — past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture— of  the  various  communications 
media  was  analyzed,  and  the  affect  of 
communications  satellites,  expanded  and 
Improved  electronic  communications, 
and  the  computer,  on  International  com- 


munication, was  explored.  We  foimd  that 
modern  communications  have  changed 
both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  In- 
ternational diplomacy.  Such  Inventions 
as  radio,  television,  and  teletype  are 
credited  with  speeding  the  breakup  of 
the  old  order  and  stimulating  the  wide- 
spread social,  economic,  and  political 
revolutions  of  our  age.  These  same  de- 
velopments have  also  complicated  the 
conduct  of  diplomacy  by  reducing  the 
time  available  for  the  solution  of  inter- 
national crises  and  catapulting  every 
essentially  local  occurrence  Into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world  arena. 

Aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  Issues, 
the  subcommittee  made  certain  general 
recommendations : 

First.  That  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
tinue its  present  policy  of  promoting  an 
open  dialog  with  all  foreign  nations, 
and  tiiat  we  assign  much  higher  priority 
to  this  task : 

Second,  That  the  executive  branch, 
particularly  those  agencies  involved  in 
the  dissemination  of  Information  abroad, 
be  urged  to  confine  their  activities  to  un- 
dertakings which  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  the  private  media: 

Third.  That  the  form  and  fact  content 
of  information  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
are  in  need  of  improvement  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
to  remedy  this  .situation: 

Fourth.  That  an  expanded  effort  should 
be  undertaken  to  assure  a  systematic,  co- 
ordinated use  of  international  communi- 
cation tools  available  to  our  Government: 

Fifth.  That  the  Department  of  State 
and  related  agencies  directly  involved  In 
foreign  policy  ojxjrations  stop  procrasti- 
nating and  gear  up  for  the  effective  han- 
dling of  the  huge  fiow  of  Information  re- 
sulting from  the  20th  century  break- 
through in  communications;  and 

Sixth.  That  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs — particularly  those  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility — become  "sensi- 
tized" to  the  psychological  and  public  In- 
formation aspjects  of  foreign  policy. 

More  specifically,  on  the  issue  of  com- 
munications with  developing  countries, 
our  report  recommended — 

First.  That  our  Government  employ 
modern  communications  on  a  broad  scale 
to  launch  a  frontal  attack  on  the  basic 
problems  of  the  developing  countries,  al- 
tering as  necessary  the  scale  of  prior- 
ities which  until  now  has  dominated  the 
structure  of  our  foreign  aid  program : 

Second.  That  our  Government  exert 
special  effort  to  make  the  content  of  our 
communications  resT)onsive  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  people  in  de- 
veloping countries.  We  should  also  strive 
to  discover  and  employ  the  combination 
of  media  best  suited  to  promote  the  proc- 
ess of  development  in  each  given  case: 
and  finally. 

Third  The  United  States  should  en- 
deavor to  assist  the  developing  countries 
in  organizing  and  developing  their  in- 
ternal communications  .'n^stems  In  order 
to  advance  their  development  objectives. 

B.    ENCOTTRACING    PRIVATE    PABTICTPATION    Tti 
INTERNATIONAL    ACnVITIES 

Early  In  the  year,  H.R.  7484  and  simi- 
lar and  related  bills  were  Introduced,  de- 
signed to  support  private  U.S.  participa- 
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Hon  in  certain  International  activities 
through  the  establishment  of  an  Institute 
of  International  Affairs  The  proposed 
leKlslation  stemmed  from  our  subcom- 
mittee's continuing  study  of  foreign  pol- 
w  operations  and  of  the  U.S.  image 
abroad  Other  bills  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  were  also  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  subcommittee,  but  all 
were  directed  to  tlie  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem brought  to  the  fore  by  the  revela- 
tions of  covert  Government  support  of 
the  National  Student  Association  and 
various  other  private  organizations. 

Under  H.R.  7484  the  activities  which 
were  government  supported  would  t>e  en- 
trusted to  a  newly  created  Institute  on 
International  Affairs,  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of  distin- 
guished private  individuals  and  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  majority  of  the  board 
members  would  be  drawn  from  private 
life  The  Institute  would  use  both  govern- 
mental and  private  funds  to  strengthen 
private  US  participation  In  various  In- 
ternational activities  to  encourage  the 
development  of  "free  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions", and  to  provide  support  for 
studies  of  communism  and  of  "other 
political  Ideologies  which  may  impair 
peaceful  international  relations." 

Another  bill.  H.R.  6990,  provides  for  an 
Independent  corporation,  the  American 
International  Cultural  and  Educational 
Council,  which  could  advise  student, 
labor,  journalistic,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional organizations  in  support  of  foreign 
policy.  Its  management  would  be  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees  to  include  certain 
cabinet  heads  among  its  20  members. 

Still  another  bill,  H  R  8724.  caUs  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  public  agen- 
cy, an  American  Council  for  Internation- 
al Exchange,  instituted  to  develop  and 
promote  a  broad  national  policy  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  overseas  activi- 
ties of  American  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciations. 

These  and  similar  bills  were  consid- 
ered by  the  Subcommittee  during  2 
days  of  Intensive  hearings  with  testi- 
mony received  and  amendments  sug- 
gested by  congressional  sponsors. 

In  March,  the  President  announced 
that  he  had  requested  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  a  special 
committee  comprised  of  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  Congress 
and  the  private  community,  to  review 
issues  relating  to  the  provision  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  overseas  operations  of  pri- 
vate organizations  deserving  public  sup- 
port. The  subcommittee  has  therefore 
withheld  action  on  this  legislation  until 
It  can  review  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendaUons  of  the  President's  special 
committee. 

II.    THE   UNrrED    NATIONS 


A.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS   AND  THE   ISStTE  OF  DEEP 
OCEAN    RESOURCES 

On  August  17.  1967,  the  Permanent 
Mission  of  Malta  to  the  United  Nations 
proposed  that  the  agenda  of  the  22d  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  scheduled  to  convene 
in  New  York  on  September  19,  include 
the  following  item : 

Declaration  and  treaty  concerning  the 
reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purpose* 
of  the  seabed  and  of  the  ocean  floor,  under- 
lying the  seas  bevond  the  limits  of  present 


national    JurtsdlcUon,    and   the   use   of   their 
resources  in  the  Lnteresle  of  mankind. 

An  explanatory  memorandum  accom- 
panying this  proposal  expressed  concern 
that  the  rapid  progress  in  marine  tech- 
nology could  lead  to  the  extension  of  na- 
tional claims  to  the  ocean  floor,  the  ap- 
propriation of  resources  "of  immense 
potential  benefit  to  the  worid"  by  the 
technologically  developed  countries,  and 
the  use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor 
for  military  purposes.  In  order  to  fore- 
stall such  developments,  the  memoran- 
dum proposed  that  the  ocean  floor  be 
declared  "a  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind" and  reserved  exclusively  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
an  international  framework  be  created 
for  the  use  and  economic  exploitation  of 
the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor.  The  net 
financial  benefits  derived  from  such  ac- 
tivities were  proposed  to  be  used  "pri- 
marily to  promote  the  development  of 
poor  countries." 

On  September  13.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 816,  the  first  of  nearly  two  dozen 
similar  resolutions,  was  introduced,  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  vesting  title  to  the 
ocean  fioor  in  the  United  Nations.  These 
resolutions,  along  with  several  endorsing 
the  approach  suggested  by  Malta,  were 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements. 
Hearings  before  the  subcommittee  began 
on  September  22  and  continued  with  4 
additional    days   of    intensive   hearings, 
ending  on  October  31.  Testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  Congress,  execu- 
tive branch  officials  and  public  witnesses. 
In  both  open  and  executive  session  the 
subcommittee    addressed    itself    to    the 
wording  of  the  resolution  before  it;  to  the 
procedures  used  In  arriving  at.  and  the 
substance  of,  the  U.S.  Government's  posi- 
tion on  the  pend;n^  legislation  and  the 
proposal  by  Malta;   to  the   operational 
maritime  programs  of  various  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  includiiig  those  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
fense Establishment;  to  the  activities  of 
the    National    Council    on    Marine    Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
and  of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Enginering,  and  Resources;  and  to 
the   complex    legal,   political,   and   eco- 
nomic considerations. 

On  Novemt>er  2  the  subcommittee  de- 
cided to  issue  an  interim  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  re- 
port, first  issued  as  a  Committee  print  on 
November  3,  1967,  was  subsequently  filed, 
with  hearings  appended,  as  House  Re- 
port 999.  90th  Congress,  first  session.  On 
the  basis  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee,  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations were  as  follows: 

First.  At  the  present  time,  the  oceans 
and  their  potential  for  sustaining  and 
enriching  life  are  still  largely  unknown; 
Second.  Numerous  private,  national 
and  International  undertakings  are  cur- 
rently in  progress,  aimed  at  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  and  their 
resources ' 

Third.  Many  uncertainties,  unresolved 
questions  and  possible  confiicts  exist  In 
International  law  and  usage  on  the  use 
of  the  seas  and  exploitation  of  ocean  re- 
sources; and, 
Fourth.  The  proposal  to  Internation- 


alize the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  cuts 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  security  considera- 
tions and  could  profoundly  affect  the 
entire  structure  of  private,  national,  and 
intematiorml  marine  undertakings. 

Based  on  the  above,  the  subcommittee 
believed  that  it  would  be  precipitate,  un- 
wise and  possibly  Injurious  to  the  objec- 
tives which  both  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  have  in  common,  to 
reach  a  decision  at  this  time  on  a  matter 
which  vitally  affects  the  welfare  of  future 
generations.  The  subcommittee  therefore 
recommended : 

First  That  the  studies  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  United  NaUons  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  1966 
and  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Act  of  1966,  be  pursued  to  a 
conclusion ; 

Second.  That  the  U.S.  Government 
activelv  discourage  any  action  to  reach 
a  decision  at  this  time  with  respect  to  the 
vesting  of  title  to  the  seabed,  the  ocean 
floor  or  ocean  resources  In  any  exlstlrig 
or  new  international  organization;  and. 
Third  That  the  U.S.  Government. 
while  continuing  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port constructive  international  coopera- 
tion In  the  exploration  of  the  oceans, 
proceed  in  this  field  with  greatest  caution 
so  as  not  to  limit  or  prejudice  our  na- 
tional interests  in  the  exploration,  use 
and  economic  exploitation  of  ocean  re- 
sources. The  United  States  should  urge 
further  study  of  all  the  Issues  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  this  entire  subject. 

In  concluding,  the  subcommittee 
stated  that  In  Its  opinion  hasty  action  in 
this  field  could  create  more  problems 
than  It  would  solve  or  avert. 

When  Committee  I  in  the  United  Na- 
tions began  its  consideration  of  the 
Maltese  proposal,  it  was  on  a  revised  item 
wiiich  eliminated  mention  of  "Declara- 
tion and  Treaty  and  referred  Instead 
to  "Examination  of  the  question  of  the 
reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  the  seabed." 

On  November  8,  Ambassador  Goldberg, 
our  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
proposed  that  the  General  Assembly-  es- 
tablish in  this  session  a  Committee  on 
the  Oceans  which  would  act  as  a  ser\ant 
to  and  assist  the  General  Assembly  on  all 
marine  questions,  and  wliich  would  make 
recommendations  on  all  proposals  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly  on  marine 
matters.  While  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  proposal  in  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Committee  I  adopted 
a  resolution  wMch  was  cosponsored  by 
nearly  40  member  states,  including  the 
United  States 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ad  hoc  commltree  composed 
of  35  members  states  to  study  the  scope 
and  various  aspects  of  the  agenda  Item 
and  to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  next  session, 
its  23d,  a  study  which  would  Include  a 
survey  of  past  and  present  activltiefi  of 
the  United  Nations,  special  agencies.  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
other  Intergovernmental  Ixxiies  with  re- 
gard to  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor,  and 
of  existing  international  agreements  con- 
cerning these  areas;  an  account  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  economic,  legal  and  other 
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aspects  of  this  Item;  and  IndlcatlDns  of 
practical  means  to  promote  internartlonal 
cooperation  in  all  these  areas.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  General  Assembly  will 
approve  the  resolution  by  December  19. 

B.    OTHER    MATTERS    RELATING    TO    THEtT.N. 

Following  a  practice  pursued  early  In 
each  session  of  Congress,  the  Subcom- 
mittee was  briefed  in  executive  session 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  on 
the  activities  of  the  21st  session  «>f  the 
General  Assembly,  giving  us  also  »n  as- 
sessment of  tlie  program  ahead. 

The  subcommittee  has  conUnued  its 
Interest  in  the  preparations  for  UB.  ob- 
servance of  the  International  Human 
Rights  Year  in  1968  by  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.  Progress  re- 
ports by  that  committee  were  included  in 
the  Record  on  June  21  and  October  19. 
1967. 

And  finally,  but  certainly  not  Iflast,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements, 
Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  named  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  22d  Genertl  As- 
sembly where  he  is  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  company  with  Representative 
William  S.  Broomfied  of  Michigan,  our 
colleague  on  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

OONCL'OSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  concluding  this  rpport, 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  membership  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee and  their  cooperation  and 
contributions  In  fulfllling  the  tasks  un- 
dertaken by  the  subcommittee  I  ^ould 
like  to  Include  in  this  report  the  names 
of  the  Members  who  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements.  They  are:  Hon. 
L.  H.  Fountain-,  Democrat,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Hon.  Omar  Burleson,  Democrat, 
of  Texas;  Hon.  Donald  M  Fraser,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Minnesota;  Hon.  Benjamin  8. 
Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Hon,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Democmt,  of 
California:  Hon.  H  R.  Gross,  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa;  Hon.  Peter  H.  B.  Friling- 
HUYSEN,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey;  Hon. 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Republican,  of 
Illinois;  and  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  Repub- 
lican, of  niinois. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nearly  3  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  de- 
clared war  on  poverty  in  America. 

Today  that  war  is  .still  far  from  won. 
But  we  have  made  a  significant  be- 
ginning. 

One  could  hardly  hope  for  a  single 
program — or  a  set  of  them — which  would 
erase  poverty  and  its  debilitating  effects 
instantly  or  in  a  sint;le  year  or  even  in 
several  years.  The  dimensions  of  the 
blight  of  poverty  are,  after  all.  enormous. 
At  least  30  million  Americans  are  living 
at  Income  levels  which  are  Inadequate 
to  provide  what  most  of  us  would  con- 
sider subsistence.   Between   SVz   »nd   4 


million  persons — persons  willing  and 
able  to  work — cannot  find  jobs.  Beyond 
simple  dollar  considerations,  the  poor 
are  caught  in  a  tangle  of  hopelessness 
and  despair  which  destroys  initiative,  in- 
oculates youngsters  against  ambition, 
breeds  crime,  and  splinters  families. 

In  the  face  of  a  monumental  task,  the 
war  against  poverty  has  begun  to  win 
Important  victories  In  the  effort  to  buUd 
a  new  world  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica's urban  slums  and  rural  poverty 
pockets. 

Since  it  began  operation  in  1965,  the 
poverty  program  has: 

Enrolled  1.3  million  children  in  sum- 
mer and  year-round  Headstart  programs. 

Provided  work  and  training  for  800,- 
000  young  men  and  women  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

Given  basic  adult  education  and  vo- 
cational training  to  60.000  Job  Corps 
enroUees. 

Provided  work  experience  to  some 
140,000  adults,  most  of  them  on  public 
assistance. 

Approved  33,700  rural  loans. 

Prepared  22.400  students  for  college  In 
224  Institutions  of  higher  education 
through  the  Upward  Bound  program. 

Chartered  1,100  community  action 
agencies  serving  areas  which  cover  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Sent  3,500  VISTA  volunteers  Into  pov- 
erty areas  across  the  country. 

In  all,  the  war  on  poverty  has  pro- 
vided various  benefits  directly  to  some  8 
million  people  in  3,000  of  the  3,132  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

More  important  than  the  statistics  of 
the  poverty  war,  perhaps,  is  the  sense 
of  hope  which  it  is  spreading  among  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  It  has  begim  to 
tell  our  fellow  Americans  who  live  in  the 
"other  America"  that  there  Is  a  place 
for  them  in  the  economy  and  In  the  so- 
ciety. It  has  begun  to  tell  them  that  some- 
one cares  and  that  their  efforts  to  help 
themselves  will  not  be  Ignored.  The  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  begun  to  re- 
place alienation  and  frustration  with  a 
sense  of  doing  and  belonging. 

The  benefits  of  the  war  on  poverty 
are  not  limited  to  those  who  live  in  pov- 
erty. Poverty  costs  the  American  econ- 
omy billions  of  dollars  each  year  In  lost 
economic  growth,  idle  plants  and  ma- 
chines and  in  welfare  and  subsistence 
payments.  The  antipoverty  program  Is 
designed  not  to  perpetuate  the  poor  in 
comfortable  poverty  or  to  continue  this 
drain  on  the  economy,  it  Is  designed  to 
help  the  poor  out  of  poverty  and  to  help 
them  become  productive  citizens. 

Removing  the  approximately  1  million 
nonaged,  nondlsabled  families  currently 
receiving  welfare  payments  from  welfare 
rolls  would  .save  $17  billion  in  welfare 
payments  in  the  next  10  years.  Return- 
ing one-half  million  unemployed  to  the 
economy  would  add  $1.7  billion  In  new 
wages  and  production  in  the  first  year. 

The  real  achievements  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  its  promises  for  the  future 
have  been  recognized  by  many  Ameri- 
cans All  year  we  in  Congress  have  t)een 
hearing  from  businessmen,  religious  and 
educational  groups,  elected  officeholders 
of  both  parties,  labor  and  professional 


organizations,  charitable  groups,  and  just 
plain  citizens — all  of  whom  have  praised 
the  antipoverty  program.  A  recent  Loula 
Harris  survey  shows  that  60  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  now  behind  the 
war  on  poverty  and  want  it  continued  or 
expanded. 

Despite  the  battles  which  the  fight 
against  poverty  has  been  winning  and 
the  support  which  it  has  received,  there 
are  some  in  Congress  who  doubt  tlie  wis- 
dom of  the  efifort  to  eradicate  poverty. 
Drumiieating  speeches  condemning 
OEO  and  its  programs  have  been  fre- 
quent. The  House  Imposed  a  partially 
payless  payday  on  the  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  pay  raise  which 
we  voted  for  other  Federal  employees. 
Fortunately,  the  conferees  on  the  Federal 
pay  bill  eliminated  the  dlscrimmatory 
restriction  against  these  employees. 

Many  Republican  legislators  were  par- 
ticularly harsh  in  their  criticism  of 
the  poverty  program,  Tliey  repeatedly 
charged  that  the  antipoverty  program 
was  not  doing  its  job  in  helping  the  poor 
and  was  an  administrative  "nightmare. " 
The  Republican  solution  to  the  poverty 
problem  was  their  opportimity  crusade, 
a  program  which  would  have  broken  up 
OEO  and  distributed  its  programs  among 
other  agencies. 

On  the  face  of  It,  one  had  to  look  at 
the  RepubUcan  alternative  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism.  That  alternative  was 
the  work  of  the  same  Republicans  who, 
in  1964,  voted  by  70  percent  to  kill  the 
origliial  Economic  Opportunity  Act  by 
recommittal— after  they  had  first  at- 
tempted to  cripple  it  with  amendments 
These  same  Republicajis  In  1965  sup- 
ported, by  a  vote  of  90  percent,  a  similar 
recommittal  move.  Again  In  1966  the 
same  Republicans,  showing  increasing 
consistency,  supported  a  recommittal 
move  by  a  96-percent  margin. 

What  the  Republicans  were  proposing, 
I  think,  was  that  they  had  hit  upon  a 
magic  formula  for  increasing  the  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  aboli- 
tion. How  could  an  organization  be  un- 
economical, Lnefflclent,  or  ineffective  if  it 
did  not  even  exist?  In  the  place  of  OEO, 
the  Republicans  would  have  erected  a 
myriad  of  little  antlixjverty  bureaucra- 
cies all  over  Washington, 

What  the  Republicans  and  the  doubt- 
ers overlook  is  that,  in  the  first  place, 
OEO  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and.  In  the  second,  its  administra- 
tive costs — which  are  about  3  percent  of 
Its  total  budget — are  among  the  lowest 
of  any  Federal  agency. 

As  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
press  draws  to  a  close,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  rejected  the  counsel  of  the 
doubters  and  the  Republicans  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  an  extension  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  House  peissed  the 
extension  legislation  by  a  vote  of  382  to 
129.  The  Senate  gave  the  program  an 
equally  rousing  endorsement — by  a  60- 
to-21  vote. 

The  1967  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  provide  for  a  2-year  con- 
tinuation of  the  poverty  program  and 
authorize  $1  98  billion  for  its  operations 
in  fiscal  year  1968  and  $2  18  biUlon  for 


fiscal  year  1969.  They  also  provide  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
nroeram  to  iron  out  some  of  the  bugs 
which  have  developed  in  its  first  2  years. 
New  programs  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ments include  emergency  food  assistance 
to  hungry  people,  day  care  and  technical 
assistance  to  small  busmess. 

To  supplement  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram the  Congress,  In  1967,  extended 
several  other  related  programs  aimed  at 
alleviating  poverty  and  poverty-related 
conditions. 

In  September,  both  Houses  gave  final 
approval  to  a  bill  extending  the  1965 
Applachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
which  was  the  first— and  one  of  the  most 
euccessful— of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  proposals  enacted  by  Congress. 
This  year's  extension  authorized  $886.7 
mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1968-69  admin- 
istrative costs.  $715  mUlion  for  highways 
in  fiscal  years  1968-71,  and  $170  mllUon 
for  nonhlghway  programs  In  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969. 

Included  as  part  of  the  Appalachia  biU 
was  legislation  extending  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  authorizing  $75  million  to 
operate  five  new  regional  Commissions 
similar  to  the  Appalachia  Commission. 
These  Commissions  .serve  the  Ozarks, 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  New  England,  Coastal 
Plams,  and  Four  Corners  regions. 

Congress  this  year  provided  funds  for 
two  Important  housing  programs  aimed 
at  improving  areas  now  slums  and  help- 
ing poor  people  find  decent  housing. 
These  two  programs  are  the  rent  sup- 
plements program,  designed  to  help  the 
poor  afford  the  costs  of  renting  nonslum 
housing,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage 
them  to  improve  their  Incomes,  and  the 
model  cities  program,  which  combines  a 
number  of  community  renewal  progams 
into  a  comprehensive  package.  The  rent 
supplements  program  received  $10  mil- 
lion for  Its  operations  during  this  fiscal 
year.  The  model  cities  program  received 
$312  million. 

Still  another  antipoverty  measure  ex- 
tended during  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  was  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, which  allows  needy  eUgible  families 
to  purchase  Government  food  stamps  at 
a  discount  and  then  use  the  stamp  to 
purchase  food.  Legislation  pa.ssed  this 
year  extended  the  program  for  2  years 
and  authorized  appropriations  of  $200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $225  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969, 

Passing  the  legislation  to  extend  the 
war  on  poverty  and  other  antipoverty 
legislation  was  not  ea^sy.  In  every  case 
bruising  fights  were  waged  over  the 
terms  of  the  particular  bill  Several  of  the 
programs  suffered  one  or  more  reverses 
on  their  wav  through  the  legi.slative  mill. 
Whatever  "the  trials  and  tribulations 
which  the  antipoverty  programs  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Congress  this 
year,  however,  I  think  that  we  can  say 
that  we  have  not  backed  off  from  our 
national  commitments  against  poverty— 
we  are  going  to  stay  for  the  long  pull. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  while  on 
official  leave  status  granted  by  the  House 


and  serving  as  one  of  the  two  official  del- 
egates from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  22d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  during 
the  period  of  September  16  to  December 
20  I  have  naturally  not  been  able  to  an- 
swer all  rollcalls  in  the  House.  Durmg 
this  period,  however,  I  have  secured  pairs 
whenever  possible. 

On  those  bills  when  pairs  were  not 
possible,  I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been 
personally  present  I  would  have  voted  as 
hereinafter   indicated   on   the  following 

HR  13048:  Extends  to  June  30,  1968, 
the  provisions  of  the  Library  Service  and 
Construction  Act  pertaining  to  payment 
to  States  eligible  under  this  act.  Provides 
that  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shaU  receive  100  percent  of  the 
total  sums  expended  pursuant  to  a  plan 
under  this  act. 

On  the  motion  to  suspend  rules  and 
pass— October   16—1  would  have  voted 

"vea."  _, 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  112:  Ex- 
tends until  December  31,  1968,  the  tune 
for  filing  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems. 

On  the  motion  to  suspend  rules  and 
pass  as  amended — October  16 — I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  11456:  Makes  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

On  the  motion  to  recommit  confer- 
ence report  with  Instructions — insist  on 
disagreement  to  Senate  amendments 
which  exceed  the  administrative  budget 
request  therefor.  October  17—1  would 
have  voted  "nay," 

On  passage  of  the  conference  report,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  Boland  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  Senat*  amendment  No.  13 — make 
$140,000  available  for  an  airport  at  Kelly 
Flats  Mont.— I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
HR  159  amends  title  H  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

On  passage  of  the  bill— October  17— 
I  would  have  voted  "yea," 

HR.  13178  provides  more  effectively 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
within,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Buildings  and 
the  US.  Capitol  Grounds. 

On  passage  of  the  bill— October  19— 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

House  Resolution  947  the  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  HR.  10442,  facilitating  ex- 
changes of  land  under  the  act  of  March 
20,  1922,  for  use  for  public  schools. 

On  passage  of  the  measure,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"— October  20, 

H.R.  10442  allows  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  to  make  an  exchange  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  with  a  public  school 
authority  which  does  not  have  sufficient 
lands  for  making  the  exchange  if  the 
school  authority  deposits  with  the  Sec- 
retary the  value  of  the  selected  land. 

On  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  to  delete  language  re- 
garding a  special  fund  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  purchase  of 
lands— October  20—1  would  have  voted 

"nay,"  ,       ,     , 

House  R,esolutlon  241  transfers  juris- 


diction over  military  and  national  ceme- 
teries from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

On  passage  of  the  bUl— October  20— 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

HR  11627  authorizes  the  State  Roads 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
its  successor,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  parallel  to  the  existing 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  two  additional 
bridges  across  or  tunnels  under  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  and  one  bridge  across 
or  tunnel  under  the  Patapsco  River. 

On  passage  of  the  bill— October  23—1 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

HR  11641,  the  Public  Works  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968.  .„„,.cnn 

On  Kirwan  motion  to  provide  $96  ( ,599,- 
000  for  fiscal  1968  construction  of  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  elimination  of 
planning     funds     for     Dickey -Lincoln 

project,  ^  ^      „c     T 

On  passage  of  the  bill— October  25—1 
would  have  voted  "yea," 

HR  9960  makes  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 1968, 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report- 
October  26 — I  would  have  voted  "nay." 
HJl.      2508;      Congressional      district 
standard,  MacGregor  motion  to  recom- 
mit conference  report  with  instructions. 

On  the  motion  to  recommit — October 
26 — I  would  have  voted  "nay," 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  13510,  the  bill  Increasing  the 
regular  compensation  of  servicemen  by 
4,5  percent  retroactive  to  October  1  and 
making  certain  other  adjustments  in 
military  pay. 

On  passage  of  the  bill— October  26—1 
would  have  voted  "yea" 

HJl.  12144,  the  bUl  strengthening  in- 
spection regulations  for  meat  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  States  In  Improving  their 
own  inspection  programs. 

On  passage  of  the  bill — October  31 — ^I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

S.  780,  a  bOl  authorizing  funds  over  3 
years  to  combat  air  pollution— Air  Qual- 
ity Act,  w      «     T 
On  passage  of  the  bill— November  2 — l 

would  have  voted  'yea," 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEANUTS  AT  THE 
U2^. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  North 
Carolina  is  a  land  of  many  outstanding 
qualities.  One  of  those  quaUties  is  the 
peanut^small  in  size  but  noble  in  flavor 
and  nourishment. 

Eastern  North  Carolina  is  a  major 
producer  of  the  peanut,  which  is  also 
known  in  some  places  as  the  goober  or 
as  the  groundnut.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  help  the  Carolina  peanut  go 
international — so  to  speak 

As  you  know.  I  have  spent  many  days 
this  a'utumn  in  New  York,  serving  as  a 
member  of  our  country's  delegation  to 
the  22d  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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Through  the  generosity  of  the  North 
Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Association. 
Inc.,  I  have  been  able  to  provide  samples 
of  the  nourishing  peanut  to  many  diplo- 
mats serving  in  the  U.N.  from  other 
countries.  Many  of  them  have  expressed 
to  me  their  delight  at  discoveriag  this 
savory  nut. 

The  greatest  tribute,  however,  came 
from  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  and 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
During  the  long  hours  of  discusioris  and 
negotiations  over  the  critical  situations 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Cyprts,  the 
Carolina  peanut  often  was  the  only 
readily  available  source  of  refreshment 
and  nourishment.  It  ser\ed  well  as  the 
following  testament,  which  I  utish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  so  that  niy  col- 
leagues may  read  it,  Indicates:  \ 
The  REPRESENTATrvK  or  th^ 
UNFfED   States   or  America  xb 

THE   UNrTED    NATIONS,  j 

December  111967. 
Dear  Congressman  PotrNTAiN:  Wejwlsh  to 
thank    you    for   sustaining    the    llt»   Floor 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  In  regard  to 
the  Middle  East  crisis  and  now  thejCjrprus 
crisis.  These  negotiations  are  Invarialjly  con- 
ducted   during    hours    when    there  (are    no 
restaurants  open.  Without  your  North  Caro- 
Una  peanuts,  we  could  scarcely  have  survived. 
Sincerely, 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Bill  BuHum,  jtlchard 
F.  Pedersen,  Max  Plnger,  LllU^n  Llc- 
cardl,  Rita  Brown,  Kathryn  E*o,  Don 
R.  Toussalnt,  Betsy  Levin,  N<^*ina  M. 
Garaventa. 


ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARY  jOF 
COMMERCE  I 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker]  a  few 

days  ago  our  able  Secretary  on  Com- 
merce, Alexander  Trowbridge,  spcjke  be- 
fore the  Aluminum  Association  atd  dis- 
cussed the  contributions  of  business  and 
Government  to  our  record  81  moAths  of 
prosperity.  • 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily!  share 
all  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  views,  I  d(J  tliink 
It  Is  important  for  us  to  have  thepi,  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  Ireert  In 
the  Record  his  remarks: 

Address  by  Secretary  or  Commercej  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  Before  the  JAlumi- 
nxim  Association,  New  York,  N.'  T.,  No- 
vember 30,  1967 

It  Is  my  particular  pleasure  to  J(  In  you 
here  this  evening,  and  to  be  with  s  >  many 
friends  In  this  vital  and  Innovative  1  idustry 
bo  unique  to  America.  Many  things  ha  re  gone 
Into  making  our  nation  great,  but  surely 
the  Imagination  that  flows  from  fi  ie  and 
unfettered  minds  Is  one  of  the  pi  Inclpal 
factors.  In  men  like  John  Harper  ydu  have 
the  kind  of  straight  forward,  realistic  and 
creative  leadership  which  has  helped  laluml- 
num  become  an  agent  for  transforming  much 
of  modern  America. 

And  today  your  Industry  Is  contlnuftig  that 
transformation — for  example  In  helblng  to 
alleviate  our  city's  problems  througp  crea- 
tive ventures  In  slum  rehabilitation. ' 

It  is  this  kind  of  voluntary,  private  action 
that  Is  adding  a  bright  new  dlmensloi  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.  We  In  the  Commerce 
Department  are  particularly  anxloud  to  see 
the  genius  of  American  business  become  In- 
volved In  the  process  of  solving  publlf  as  well 
as  private  problems.  For  the  resource*  of  our 
entire  community  will  have  to  be  mafshalled 
to  solve  some  of  the  stubborn  and  cj-uel  di- 
lemmas we  face — even  In  the  midst  pt  great 
abundance  and  strength. 


Tonight  the  clock  Is  ticking  away  the  final 
hours  of  a  new  record  performance  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  stroke  of  midnight  the  counter  moves 
from  80  to  81:  81  months  of  the  longest, 
strongest,  most  widely  shared  proei>erlty  we 
have  ever  experienced. 

By  any  test,  this  U  a  significant  event  that 
calls  for  proud  recognition.  Buslneee"  spec- 
tacular gains  since  1961  Include  a  near  dou- 
bling In  corporate  profits  after  taxes,  an  in- 
crease of  63  percent  In  real  business  fixed  In- 
vestment, a  71  percent  gain  In  dividends,  and 
an  Increase  of  $365  billion,  or  80  percent.  In 
the  value  of  outstanding  shares. 

Individual  Americans  have  seen  total 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensation  paid 
to  workers  and  executives  grow  by  60  per- 
cent, or  $178  billion.  Total  employment  has 
risen  by  nearly  9  million  persons,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  has  fallen  from  6.8  per- 
cent to  about  4  percent. 

But  this  great  economic  advance  has  done 
much  more  than  Increase  our  wealth  and 
well-being. 

Today  we  are  a  different  people.  We  have 
lifted  our  sights.  We  have  Increased  our  ex- 
pectations. We  look  forward  to  even  better 
tomorrows.  We  think  In  terms  of  success,  not 
failure.  Our  future  plans  are  built  around 
achievement,  not  defeat.  Our  reflexes  are 
conditioned  to  progress,  not  regression. 

Great  expectations,  once  loosed,  are  never 
easily  corked  again.  A  nation  that  has  known 
and  enjoyed  the  sustained  progress  we  have 
In  the  past  six  and  one-half  years  will  never 
again  be  content  with  the  halting  movement 
that's  based  on  two  steps  forward  and  one 
step  backward. 

We  won't  be  satisfied  because  we  now 
know  that  government  has  the  management 
tools  that  can  help  assure  a  smoother  ride.  I 
don't  mean  that  government  can  now  pre- 
vent all  recessions  or  that  economic  laws 
governing  the  business  cycle  have  been  re- 
pealed forever. 

This  Is.  after  all,  a  free  economy,  the  freest 
In  the  world,  whose  course  Is  determined  by 
the  whole  mix,  by  millions  of  decisions  by 
consumers,  workers,  businessmen,  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  as  well  as  by  events  beyond 
our  shores  and  often  beyond  our  control. 

But  government  has  demonstrated  a  keen 
managerial  ability  In  the  use  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  to  help  maintain  the  kind  of 
healthy  economic  climate  that  fosters  con- 
fidence among  businessmen  and  consumers. 

And  every  American  expects  government  to 
continue  to  use  these  tools  with  all  the  skill 
and  foresight  It  can  muster. 

But  this  very  night,  right  now,  even  as 
the  clock  ticks  toward  establishment  of  the 
new  expansion  record,  there  Is  real  and 
present  danger  that  government  may  fall 
the  test  In  this,  a  most  critical  Juncture  of 
our  economic  affairs. 

This  test  revolves  around  whether  Congress 
will  enact  President  Johnson's  new  proposal 
calling  for  a  10  percent  income  tax  surcharge 
and  a  cut  In  Federal  spending  that  together 
would  reduce  the  Federal  budget's  deficit  by 
911  billion. 

This  Is  an  effective,  double-barreled  meas- 
ure which  takes  dead  aim  on  the  serious 
fiscal  problems  that  may  be  partially  hidden 
today,  but  which  could  wreak  havoc  with  the 
national  economy  next  year. 

Certainly  the  American  people,  accustomed 
to  progress,  are  going  to  ask  some  very 
pointed  questions  If  this  does  happen.  When 
prices  start  climbing  and  dollars  start  shrink- 
ing; when  employment  starts  going  down 
and  unemplojrment  becomes  high,  when  the 
prospects  for  better  education  for  our  chil- 
dren become  dimmer.  Instead  of  brighter; 
when  the  hardest  hit  of  all  are  the  aged 
living  on  fixed  Income  and  the  poor  whom 
we  are  trying  desperately  to  help;  when  and 
If  all  this  starts  happening,  I  think  there's 
going  to  be  the  very  devil  to  pay. 

It  Is  unthinkable,  of  course,  that  we  will 


let  It  happen.  I  personally  don't  think  u 
will  come  about,  because  I  think  Congress  la 
going  to  enact  this  new  measure.  It's  going 
to  do  It,  among  other  reasons.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  and  urgent  situation  created 
In  the  International  monetary  field  by  de- 
valuation  of   the   British    pound. 

Even  before  that  event  the  need  for  the 
tax  Increase  was  comi>elllng  enough. 

The  size  of  the  projected  Federal  budget 
deficit  alone,  soaring  to  possibly  as  much  as 
(25  billion  In  fiscal  '68,  Is  reason  enough. 

Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  a  deficit  of 
such  proportions  would  make  excessive  de- 
mands on  the  money  market,  driving  Interest 
rates  even  higher — and  they  are  already 
higher  than  the  1966  peak.  On  top  of  Treas- 
ury needs  are  the  climbing  capital  require- 
ments of  state  and  local  government. 

Then  we  must  add  housing,  which  suf- 
fered so  badly  from  the  lack  of  mortgage 
money  during  the  credit  crunch  last  year 
and  which  Is  only  now  making  a  valiant 
comeback.  I  know  the  aluminum  Industry, 
with  more  than  one-fifth  of  Its  product  going 
Into  construction,  will  not  welcome  a  re- 
peat of  last  year's  development  In  this  area. 

A  second  compelling  reason  for  the  sur- 
charge Is  the  need  to  curb  the  Inflationary 
trend  by  moderating  overall  demand  from 
the   private    sector. 

Spendable  Incomes  of  both  consumers  and 
business  are  Increased  by  sizable  Federal 
deficits,  as  government  puts  out  more  money 
than  It  takes  In.  Consumers  alone  purchase 
about  two-thirds  of  all  goods  and  services. 
Personal  Income,  which  InTeased  slowly  In 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  has  begun  b 
strong  upward  movement.  Increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  seven  percent  since 
June.  Not  all  of  this  Increase  Is  going  Into 
effective  demand,  as  consumers  are  saving  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  their  disposable 
Income.  But  only  a  slight  change  In  the  con- 
sumer saving  rate  could  add  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  retail  sales. 

Prices  already  are  beginning  to  creep  up 
as  a  result  of  increased  costs,  and  if  they 
continue  to  rise  under  the  stimulus  of  ex- 
cessive demand,  an  "Inflation  tax"  will  be 
levied  on  everybody. 

A  third  reason  for  the  tax  surcharge  Is 
the  simple  one  that  to  defend  freedom  costs 
money.  With  our  gallant  men  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  In  Vietnam,  we  should  be 
willing  to  lay  our  dollars  on  the  line  here  at 
home.  To  fight  Communist  aggression  we 
not  only  need  military  hardware  at  the  front. 
we  also  must  have  a  strong  and  viable  econ- 
omy that  can  continue  to  produce  that 
hardware.  And  to  pay  as  we  go.  at  least  par- 
tially. Is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  that  economic  strength. 

The  fourth  reason  for  the  surcharge  in- 
volves our  balance  of  payments  problem — 
and  here  we  come  back  to  the  devaluation  of 
the  British  pound. 

Now  the  reasons  for  the  pound's  devalua- 
tion are  understandable. 

Britain  must  restore  a  viable  balance  in  its 
International  transactions  and  repay  the  very 
large  loans  It  has  used  to  defend  the  pound. 

Devaluation  means  that  British  goods  wUl 
be  less  expensive  In  export  markets.  Imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  more  expensive  In 
Britain,  and  their  volume  Is  likely  to  drop. 

In  addition,  British  labor  will  be  cheaper 
relative  to  that  In  other  countries.  This 
should  help  make  Britain  more  attractive 
to  Investors,  especially  to  foreign  firms  pro- 
ducing goods  which  can  be  sold  In  countries 
that  have  not  devalued.  Tourists  txx)  will 
find  added  attractions  In  a  less  expensive 
visit  to  Great  Britain. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Britain  Is  success- 
ful In  Its  efforts  to  bring  Its  International 
payments  Into  better  balance.  Economic  dis- 
turbances In  a  major  trading  nation  affect 
other  countries  and  create  uncertainties.  If 
the  aUIng  country  Is  also  a  reserve  currency 
country,  as  In  the  case  of  Britain,  the  uncer- 
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tainlles  relate  not  Just  to  the  country  Itself, 
but  to  the  soundness  of  the  entire  world 
monetary  system.  The  dollar  Is  the  principal 
resen'e  currency,  and  In  such  times  Its  future 
position  and  role  come  under  scrutiny. 

The  pound's  devaluation  therefore  adds  to 
the  challenges  we  in  the  U.S.  face  in  Inter- 
national trade  and  Increases  the  Importance 
of  strengthening  the  International  position 
of  the  dollar. 

For  Britain  to  regain  her  financial  equilib- 
rium does  not  mean  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments must  be  weakened  commensurately. 
Britain  does  not  compete  with  us  alone;  It 
competes  with  the  other  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. A  recovery  In  Britain's  trade  and  pay- 
ments could  also  result  In  bringing  some  of 
the  countries  In  continental  Europe  which 
now  have  a  strong  surplus  In  their  Interna- 
tional transactions  closer  to  a  balance.  If 
that  happens  the  International  transactions 
among  the  major  Industrial  countries  In  the 
world  would  be  closer  to  an  equilibrium 
than  they  have  been,  and  the  road  to  a  re- 
newed expansion  of  world  trade  and  produc- 
tion would  be  opened  up. 

Devaluation  will  result  In  an  Improvement 
In  the  competitive  position  of  British  exports 
In  world  markets,  but  the  burden  on  Ameri- 
can exporters  will  not  be  onerous.  Of  the 
$1.8  billion  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  some  40  percent  are  raw  materials 
and  food  products  for  which  domestic  sub- 
stitutes are  not  readily  available.  Five  per- 
cent are  consumer  products,  many  of  them 
In  the  sophisticated  category  where  quality, 
not  price.  Is  the  principal  consideration.  Most 
of  our  remaining  exports  are  capital  equip- 
ment, incorporating  our  advanced  technol- 
ogy, purchased  by  business  to  do  a  specific 
Job  and  where  performance  Is  the  deciding 
factor;  this  category  may  suffer  slightly  In 
the  short  run  because  high  Interest  rates  and 
general  uncertainties  may  delay  Investment 
decisions;  but  this  situation  Is  not  expected 
to  last. 

In  the  next  six  months,  the  rate  of  Im- 
provement In  the  United  Kingdom  economy 
may  slow  down  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the 
devaluation  shock  and  the  necessary  read- 
justment to  austerity  measures.  This  could 
adversely  affect  our  overall  trade  with  the 
U.K.  In  the  first  half  of  1968.  But  as  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  devaluation  begin  to  be  felt, 
and  Britain's  export  Industry  expands,  the 
structural  changes  In  the  economy  should 
provide  our  firms  with  an  expanding  market 
for  capital  goods  of  the  latest  design. 

As  for  third  markets,  where  our  Industries 
compete  with  Britain's,  theirs  may  have  some 
advantage,  but  how  much  will  depend  largely 
on  the  Increased  cost  of  raw  materials  to 
them  and  on  their  ability  to  keep  wages  from 
rising.  But  certainly  this  advantage  will  be 
less  than  the  full  devaluation  rate  of  14.3 
percent.  Britain's  decision  to  raise  Its  corpo- 
ration tax  and  to  remove  the  export  rebate 
works  to  reduce  the  probable  advantage  to 
British  exporters  to  between  6  and  8  percent. 
The  British  devaluation  poses  three  ob- 
vious requirements  that  demand  our  Im- 
mediate attention.  The  first  Is  to  eliminate 
any  doubt  as  to  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  relationship  between  gold  and- the 
dollar  at  $35  per  ounce.  The  second  is  to 
maintain  confidence  In  the  dollar.  And  the 
third  Is  to  meet  the  test  which  confronts 
our  political,  military,  and  commercial  posi- 
tions world  wide. 

The  basic  methods  of  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives are  already  In  operation.  They  In- 
clude the  use  of  multilateral  cooperation  to 
hold  devaluation  In  line.  So  far  this  has  been 
successful,  and  the  area  of  devaluation  has 
been  limited  to  a  small  circle  of  countries. 
The  second  Is  to  protect  the  price  of  gold 
through  cooperative  efforts  with  other  coun- 
tries. Here  too  the  International  community 
Is  meeting  the  test. 
But  the  essential  question  of  confidence 


In  the  dollar  can  be  answered  only  by  action 
by  the  United  States,  and  not  Just  by  our 
promises.  That  confidence  can  best  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  by  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  our  will  and  capacity  to  keep  our 
financial  affairs  under  control  and  In  good 
order. 

Today,  the  International  financial  com- 
munity Is  taking  a  very  cold,  hard  look  at 
the  size  of  our  projected  Federal  deficit  for 
fiscal  '68.  It  Is  frankly  wondering  whether 
we  will  Increase  taxes  and  cut  back  expen- 
ditures, measures  which  are  seen  as  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  confidence  In  the 
dollar. 

Obviously  such  a  package  Is  needed  If  we 
are  to  relieve  the  additional  pressure  on  our 
balance  of  trade  which  the  pound's  devalua- 
tion has  posed. 

For  sound  management  of  Federal  finances 
will  hold  Infiatlonary  trends  In  check  and 
thereby  help  Increase  our  competitive 
strength  In  the  world  market. 

American  business  must  have  the  benefit 
of  such  basic  economic  conditions  at  home 
If  It  Is  to  compete  successfully  in  that  mar- 
ket. In  addition,  our  resources  must  not  be 
so  strained  that  delivery  periods  for  Ameri- 
can producU  are  longer  than  those  for  com- 
peting products  produced  abroad.  In  fact, 
to  compete  with  lower  labor  costs  abroad, 
our  delivery  periods  and  our  credit  terms 
must  steadily  be  more  attractive  to  foreign 
buyers. 

It  Is  another  story,  but  American  labors 
demand  for  excessive  wage  Increases  also 
must  be  moderated  If  we  are  to  hold  the  price 
line.  Already  many  labor  contracts  include 
increases  that  are  well  In  excess  of  normal 
productivity  gains.  There  Is  a  real  danger 
that  wage  and  price  Increases  will  interact  to 
produce  an  Inflationary  spiral  that  would 
weaken  the  contribution  to  price  stability 
that  a  tax  Increase  and  budget  reduction 
could  make. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  tax  Increase  wlU 
moderate  demand  from  the  private  sector, 
the  reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  wm 
help  hold  Inflation  In  check  by  lessening  de- 
mand from  the  government  sector. 

We  must,  therefore,  cut  expenditures 
wherever  possible,  and  President  Johnson's 
new  proposal  reflects  his  firm  determination 
to  trim  every  single  oimce  of  fat  from  gov- 
ernment spending.  The  reductions  proposed 
by  the  President  will  result  In  a  $4  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  In  this  fiscal  year,  com- 
ing from  a  reduction  of  some  $9  billion  In 
obllgatlonal  authority. 

As  Secretary  Fowler  made  clear  In  his 
testimony  yesterday  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee,  the  combined  tax 
Increase  and  expenditure  reductions  under 
the  new  measure  would: 

Cut  the  estimated  budget  deficit  from  up- 
wards of  $25  bUllon  to  below  814  billion. 

Reduce  the  pressure  on  ovu-  credit  msirkets 
by  Treastiry  borrowing,  which  drives  up  In- 
terest rates  despite  an  easy  monetary  policy. 
Remove  the  threat  of  a  credit  crunch  that 
would  hurt  the  housing  recovery  and  lessen 
the  availability  of  credit  to  State  and  local 
government  and  small  business. 

Help  hold  down  prices  and  enable  business 
to  expand  our  trade  surplus,  which  Is  vital 
to  our  balance  of  payments  position  and  In- 
ternational confidence  In  the  dollar. 

This  Is  nothing  less  than  a  measure  to 
keep  us  from  slipping  once  more  Into  the 
old  boom  and  bust  cycle  that  has  governed 
far  too  much  of  our  past. 

Raising  taxes  and  paring  Important  gov- 
ernment programs  are  never  pleasant  tasks, 
but  compared  with  the  alternatives,  they  are 
vastly  more  desirable. 

I  know  that  most  businessmen  will  rec- 
ognize the  President's  new  proposal  as  a 
necessary  exercise  of  fiscal  resp)onslbUlty. 
It  Is  clear  that  our  nation  has  the  capacity, 
the  wealth  and  the  talent  to  meet  this  test 
of  responsibility.  What  Is  now  being  ques- 


tioned Is  our  will — our  determination— to 
make  the  hard  but  necessary  choices  which 
come  as  part  of  the  price  tag  of  greatness. 
I  for  one  am  sure  that  we  have — as  we  must — 
that  will. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


MAN  AND  OUR  SPACE  EFFORT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  continuing  efiorts  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  our  coimtry's 
space  efforts,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  November  issue  of  Liturgical  Arts. 
The  article  is  entitled  "The  Impact  of 
the  Space  Program,"  by  T.  W,  Adams, 
Ph.  D, 

Dr.  Adams  is  one  of  22  Federal  Gov- 
ernment executives  select^ed  as  congres- 
sional fellows  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv-ice  Commission 
and  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation. The  object  of  the  fellow  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
promising  yoimg  executives  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  congressional 
operations. 

As  participants  in  the  program,  the 
fellows  will  attend  a  comprehensive 
orientation  program  prepared  by  APSA 
in  preparation  for  their  work  assign- 
ments, and  they  will  fill  the  position  in 
the  ofBces  of  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  as  staff  members  of  congressional 
committees.  Dr.  Adams  has  held  the 
position  of  sociopolitical  specialist  with 
the  OfBce  of  Policy  at  NASA  Headquar- 
ters since  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  include  Dr.  Adams'  ailicle 
in  the  Record  : 

The  Impact  of  the  Space  Program 
(By  T.  W.  Adams,  Ph.  V.) 

Since  the  start  of  recorded  history,  man 
has  gazed  upward  at  the  heavens  and  pon- 
dered the  mystery  of  the  stars  and  the  limit- 
less expanse  through  which  they  are  hurtling. 
Thousands  of  years  of  speculation  passed 
before  Russian  scientists  launched  the  first 
man-made  moon  Into  an  orbit  around  the 
earth  on  October  4,  1957.  Soon  after,  man 
himself  had  ventured  above  the  atmosphere, 
orbiting  the  earth  at  a  height  of  100  to  200 
miles  and  returning  safely.  Outer  space  began 
to  come  within  the  earthUng's  reach.  Our 
thoughts  In  this  new  age  of  discovery  now 
turn  to  landing  on  the  moon  and  probing  the 
far  horizons  of  space.  Can  anyone  Imagine 
what  this  encounter  with  the  universe  ulti- 
mately means  to  man  and  his  world?  How 
will  man  resolve  what  new  knowledge  he  will 
uncover  with  his  present  existence?  The 
prospects  are  both  exciting  and  terrifying. 

One  can  view  the  adventure  Into  space  a 
number  of  different  ways  as  a  means  to  In- 
crease our  understanding  of  the  universe  and 
In  turn  to  help  man  to  learn  more  about  him- 
self; or  as  the  opening  of  a  vast  unexplored 
domain  with  rich  resources  to  be  exploited 
for  the  economic  and  social  benefit  al  all  na- 
tions on  earth;  or  even  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
emergence  of  superordlnaie  goals  whereby  the 
nations  of  the  world  could  work  together  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Certain  social  scientists  and  historians 
have  also  speculated  that  the  exploration  of 
space  might  become  In  time  a  substitute  for 
war — that  the  absorption  of  energies,  re- 
sources. Imagination  and  aggressiveness  in 
the  exploration  of  space  might  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  International  stability 
and  cooperation  here  on  earth.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  those  concerned  with  the  arts, 
humanities  and  religion  who  need  to  keep 
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abreast  of  rapidly  developing  sclfence  and 
technology  In  order  to  assure  tiat  these 
forces  of  nature  serve  to  enrich-;  man  In- 
wardly as  well  In  the  material  aspects  of  life. 
To  be  sure,  the  adventure  Into  spafce  invites 
all  these  possibilities!  J 

Possibly  the  most  psychologlca^y  Impor- 
tant fact  that  could  come  out  ofispace  ex- 
ploration is  the  confirmation  that|  there  are 
other  planets  with  Intelligent  Ulfc.  British 
astronomer  Sir  Bernard  Lovell  states  that 
there  must  be  at  least  100  million  flaneta  In 
our  Milky  Way  galaxy  alone  capal^e  of  sus- 
taining not  only  life  but  Intelligent  life.  In 
fact,  It  is  entirely  conceivable  th^t  within 
perhaps  a  century,  earth-men  will  liave  com- 
municated with  Intelligent  belnga  In  other 
star  systems.  For  this  possibility  andifor  many 
other  reasons,  it  is  surely  not  over<|tatlng  to 
say  the  Space  Age  is  bound  to  ha^e  an  In- 
creasing Impact  on  all  elements  Of  today's 
mobile  society. 

By  and  large  we  must  depend  on  telemetry 
and  radio  to  determine  that  our  platforms  In 
space  are  operating.  The  placing  Into  the 
night  sky  of  a  new  star.  Echo,  howfver,  was 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye  by  million^  around 
the  globe  and  was  likened  by  some  (Jbservers 
to  the  star  Bethlehem.  In  the  words  of  Dean 
aerhart  D.  Wiebe,  in  1962  (of  the  school  of 
public  relations  and  communication,  Boston 
University)  "This  association  between  a 
man-made  star  and  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  might  be  presumed  to  have  engaged 
the  imagination  of  millions  of  pecple  re- 
garding space  flight  and  religion."  Aa  Impor- 
tant Impact  of  space  exploration  may  there- 
fore be  a  new  awareness  of  man's  relation- 
ship to  the  heavens  and  an  Intellectual  stim- 
ulus to  Interpret  that  place  through  science. 
Those  churchmen  who  feared  In  lt23  that 
Galileo's  heliocentric  theory  and  the  meth- 
odology behind  It  could  change  m«i's  con- 
ceptions of  religion  proved  to  be  rlglvt. 

In  Just  two  or  three  more  years,  we  will 
experience  the  fantastic  excitement  of  land- 
ing men  on  the  moon.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  trips  to  the  moon  may  be  oommon- 
place — for  astronauts,  that  Is.  Scientists 
have  had  the  Ingenuity  to  provide  a  com- 
patible environment  on  the  hostile  frontier 
of  space  to  make  astronauts  Just  as  at  home 
as  aian  would  be  in  the  Jungle,  In  tits  desert, 
in  the  mountains  or  In  the  Arttic  and 
Antarctic  wastes.  Man  survived  In  th*  wilder- 
ness by  carrying  with  him  as  much  of  his 
normal  environment  as  he  could.  Outer  space 
is  mastered  in  much  the  same  fashion. 

By  2000  AD  there  may  be  human  settle- 
ments on  or  In  the  moon,  but  these  will  prob- 
ably be  simply  functional  way  stations  for 
scientists  such  as  radlo-astronomere.  The 
problems  of  accommodating  to  weightless- 
ness and  grappling  with  the  lunar  surface 
will  probably  be  too  formidable  to  expect 
any  one  person  to  stay  on  that  barrtn  place 
very  long.  Thus,  the  moon  will  hardly  be  a 
tourist  haven  or  a  homesteader's  dallght  In 
thirty-three  years,  nor  will  there  be  much 
need  for  anything  but  the  most  uttlitartan 
celestial  architecture.  Yet  man  w^ll  have 
nonetheless  gained  his  place  on  tlie  moon 
and  with  It  a  new  perspective  on  planet 
Earth,  our  solar  system,  our  galajry,  and 
himself. 

The  March  24,  1967  editorial  In  Life 
magazine  was  entitled,  "The  Solar  System  Is 
Our  Parish,"  and  concluded  that  we  would 
be  "lesser  people"  If  we  choee  not  |o  claim 
our  human  dominion  over  space — "the  mod- 
em equivalent  of  the  American  frontier." 
The  launching  of  the  Space  Age  is  iurely  a 
crucial  time  in  the  evolution  of  our  culture 
as  well  as  our  metaphysical  concepts.  The 
collective  power  of  man  Is  Inflnltesliial  com- 
pared to  the  great  forces  of  nature,  but  this 
nation  has  nonetheless  committed  t^s  Intel- 
lectual, scientific  and  technological  i prowess 
to  harnessing  the  forces  of  nature  In  the  con- 
quest of  space.  Despite  some  setbacks  the 
American  space  goal   Is  now  e.-v^enttelly   the 


same  aa  President  Kennedy  declared  In  1962: 
"This  Is  the  new  ocean  and  I  believe  the 
United  States  must  learn  to  sail  on  It  and 
be  In  a  position  second  to  none." 


NATIONAL  CRIME  BELL 
UNFINISHED 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  session  draws  to  a  close, 
we  have  left  unfinished  one  of  the  most 
needed  pieces  of  legislation  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  This  is  the  important 
national  crime  or  "safe  streets"  bill 
which  we  had  hoped  might  be  cleared 
this  week.  However,  controversy  over 
certain  provisions  in  the  bill  in  the  other 
body  seems  to  have  removed  any  chance 
of  passage  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  tragedy.  The 
statistics  on  crime  in  this  Nation  are  in- 
creasing at  an  ever-alarming  rate.  But 
even  worse,  behind  each  statistic  there 
is  an  individual  citizen  who  has  per- 
sonally suffered  to  some  degree  at  the 
hands  of  some  thug,  rapist,  thief,  con 
man  or  swindler. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  alarming 
increase  In  so-called  street  crime  or 
crimes  of  wanton  violence  perpetrated 
against  innocent  and  most  often  defense- 
less individuals. 

It  is  statistically  true  that  many  of  our 
citizens,  a  majority  of  them,  are  fearful 
to  venture  forth  onto  our  public  streets 
and  places  after  dark  in  many  urban 
centers  of  the  Nation  and  their  fear  is 
not  based  on  alarm  but  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  an  Increasing  chance 
that  they,  too,  will  become  a  victim  and 
an  added  statistic  to  the  Nation's  crime 
rate,  a  crime  rate  which  is  a  profound 
disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  crime  bill 
passed  by  the  House  earlier  this  year 
was  a  good  bill.  It  may  have  Included 
more  than  some  wished  or  less  than 
others  had  hoped,  but  it  was  a  good  cor- 
nerstone upon  which  to  build  If  neces- 
sary. 

Last  January  President  Johnson.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  address,  called  on 
the  Congress  for  early  action  to  protect 
our  citizens  and  safeguard  the  security 
of  our  streets  and  communities.  Now, 
nearly  a  year  later,  the  Congress  has 
still  not  acted. 

This  is  a  deplorable  situation.  We  can 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for  a  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  within  a  week,  but  in 
a  full  year  we  cannot  pass  a  modest  bill 
totaling  much  less  than  $100  million  to 
protect  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
own  citizens. 

I  can  only  add  that  consideration  of 
this  legislation  must  be  a  priority  con- 
cern Just  as  soon  as  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  Januar>' 


ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  La- 
bor Department  has  just  released  figures 
which  show  a  decided  improvement  In 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation.  And,  since 
statistical  good  news  is  too  often  ob- 
scured by  sensational  bad,  I  would  like 
to  bring  those  figures  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  numbers  involved  concern  employ- 


ment— a  seasonally  adjusted  450,000  rise 
in  employment  between  October  and  No- 
vember. Just  as  important,  unemploy- 
ment also  dropped  in  that  time,  from  a 
high  4.3  percent  to  3.9  percent. 

Since  employment  is  a  vital  indicator 
of  the  prosperity  of  any  nation  or  com- 
munity or  family,  these  improvements 
mark  definite  economic  progress  for 
America. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  these 
improvements  did  not  come  solely  from 
government  or  from  business  or  from 
labor,  but  from  all  these  sectors  working 
together  toward  the  common  American 
goal  of  a  better  life  for  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  employment  in- 
crease is  not  "big  news."  It  will  not  rate 
intensive  television  or  newspaper  cover- 
age or  long,  heated  discussion  by  arm- 
chair experts. 

It  is,  however,  big  news  to  all  those 
Americans  who  are  no  longer  on  the  un- 
employment rolls,  all  those  children 
whose  Christmas  will  be  a  little  happier 
than  it  might  have  been,  and  all  of  us 
who  care  about  the  true  economic  status 
of  America  and  her  people. 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  on  the  progress  that 
America  has  made  in  providing  her  dis- 
advantaged with  training  and  job  op- 
portunities through  programs  created  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Since  the  first  14  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  were  announced  in  No- 
vember 1964 — and  those  original  proj- 
ects are  still  in  op>eration — over  1  Vz  mil- 
lion work-training  opportunities  have 
been  opened  to  our  Nation's  di.sadvan- 
taged  youngsters. 

We  have  also  made  great  progress 
through  special  Impact,  new  careers,  ar,d 
Operation  Mainstream — the  programs 
created  by  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
antlpoverty  law.  As  of  November  30,  the 
Labor  Department  had  opened  28.837 
training  and  Job  opportunities  to  disad- 
vantaged Americans  through  these  pro- 
grams. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  TOtTTH  CORPS 

In  the  3  years  since  its  inception,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  funded 
more  than  1  'i  million  job  opportunities 
for  economically  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women. 

While  working  on  NYC  projects,  these 
youngsters  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
continue  their  education,  contribute  to 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  gain  self-esteem  through  pro- 
ductive work  while  they  perform  public 
service  jobs  in  their  community. 

SPECIAL  IMPACT 

This  progTEun  mobilizes  Federal.  State, 
and  local  resources  in  order  to  pro\'lde 
training,  education,  health,  and  com- 
munity services  for  disadvantaged  per- 
sons 16  and  over  who  come  from  low- 
income  areas. 

The  first  special  impact  project  was 
launched  late  in  fiscal  year  1967  in  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  N.Y.  Training  and  job 
opportunities  under  this  program  are 
now  being  made  available  to  4,000  area 
residents. 


Through  November,  the  total  number 
of  opportunities  available  through  this 
program  increased  to  10.494. 

KEW    CAHEEBS 

New  careers  provides  unemployed  and 
underemployed  men  and  women  22  or 
older  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
oromising  subprofessional  careers  in 
human  service  occupations  such  as  med- 
ir.ine  and  education. 

Through  November  30,  the  Depart- 
ment had  signed  project  agreemenUs  for 
9151  enrollment  opportunities.  So  far, 
three  new  careers  programs  have  been 

'^A  pilot  program  started  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  31  AsheviUe, 
NC  enroUees  who  were  placed  in  sup- 
i)ort-professional  jobs  in  home  manage- 
ment, social  services,  and  youth  develop- 
ment: 

A  crash  program  for  50  basic  survey- 
mg  trainees  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska  who 
were  urgently  needed  in  the  aftermath  of 
an  earthquake  that  badly  damaged  the 

State;  and 

A  program  to  train  37  hard-core  un- 
employed women  in  Cleveland  as  case- 
workers and  home  health  aides. 

OPiaATlON    mainsteeam 

Through  this  program,  we  have  opened 
9 192  job  opportunities  for  chronically 
unemployed  adults,  particularly  the 
elderlv.  Operation  Mainstream  enrollees 
gain  work  experience  on  training  projects 
that  improve  low-income  rural  and 
smalltown  communities  through  con- 
servation and  beautificatlon  projects. 

The  opportunities  that  have  been  made 
available  through  all  these  programs 
testify  to  our  continuing  determination 
to  proude  full  employment  opportunity 
for  everj-  American. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  is  illustrated 
ver>'  clearlv  by  stories  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  progressed  from  pov- 
erty and  hopelessness  to  steady  wages, 
promising  careers,  and  self-dlgmty 
through  these  programs. 

Earline  Hill,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
onlv  one  example.  A  member  of  a  family 
who  had  lived  on  pubUc  assistance  funds 
for  three  generaUons.  EarUne  was  a  high 
school  dropout  with  no  hope  of  ever  find- 
ing a  better  job  than  her  low-paying  one 
in  a  laundry.  .,.,    , . 

With  the  help  of  NYC,  however,  Earhne 
became  a  nurse's  aide  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  school.  After  graduation,  she  was 
hired  full  time. 

This  year,  she  married  a  boy  working 
as  a  press  maciiine  operator,  and  she 
wants  to  go  back  to  school  to  become  a 
registered  nurse. 

Through  NYC.  Earline  found  a  happy 
ending  to  a  long  stor>'  of  poverty  and  wel- 
fare Her  success— and  the  success  ol 
other  disadvantaged  Americans  who  have 
benefited  through  our  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams—demonstrate the  real  progress 
that  America  is  making  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  unemployment. 


human  energy.  During  times  of  peace  he 
prepared  our  militarv'  forces  to  meet  any 
kind  of  aggression— guerrilla,  conven- 
Uonal  or  nuclear.  During  times  of  con- 
flict he  has  helped  make  our  combat  per- 
sonnel the  best  trained,  best  eqmpped. 
and  most  spirited  in  our  miUtary  history. 
At  all  times  he  has  stressed  intraservlce 
cooperation  and  coordinated  planning, 
and  personally  symbolized  the  constitu- 
tional wisdom  of  civilian  control. 

His  forthcoming  departure  has  been 
given  such  thorough.  In-depth  coverage 
by  the  news  media  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  seek  to  review  his 
brilliant  record  of  accomplishment,  l 
do  however,  wish  to  add  a  personal  note, 
based  upon  my  association  with  him  as  a 
result  of  my  meml>ership  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  have  the  highest  personal  regard  for 
Secretary  McNamara  and  for  the  job  he 
did  in  seven  critical,  bone-wearying  years 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  assienments 
in  man's  history,  running  a  $70  bUlion  a 
year  operation  that  has  the  power  of 
Ule  and  death  over  mankind. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  has  been  one  of 
Michigan's  greatest  contributions  to  the 
Nation.  At  51  he  is  still  a  young  man.  I 
hope  that  after  a  deserved  intenal  of 
comparative  rest,  he  will  again  be  avail- 
able for  a  high  position  in  the  public  Me 
of  our  Nation. 


OUR  COMl*.ION  GOALS  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN PROGRESS  CAN  BE  AT- 
TAINED BY  THE  COOPERATI\'^ 
ACTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


Mr. 


ROBERT  S    MCNAMARA 
NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  S. 


McNamara's  7  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  Defense  have  been 
unprwedented.  He  has  commanded  the 
world's  mightiest  mlliUry  aggregation 
with  vision,  flrmne.ss,  and  almost  super- 


Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
lait  month  the  very  able  and  dedicated 
special  assistant  to  the  President.  Joseph 
A  CaUfano.  Jr..  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  Holy  Cross  College  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  address  the  college's  Cross  and 
Scroll  Society. 

Mr  Califano  delivered  a  well-docu- 
mented, thought-provoking  address  on 
the  problems  of  our  time  in  which  he 
stressed  that  solutions  to  them  can  only 
be  reached,  and  our  common  goals  for 
American  progress  can  only  be  realized, 
through  the  strengthened  cooperation  ol 
Government  and  private  enterprise. 

The  talk  was  exceptionally  well  re- 
ceived and  since  all  Members  of  Congress 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  challeiTgmg 
subject  of  progressive  accomplishment 
through  the  combined  initiative  and  re- 
sources of  private  enterprise  and  Gov- 
ernment working  together  at  all  levels 
of  our  society  I  would  like  to  mciude  Mr. 
Calif ano's  address  at  this  point: 
THX  PUBLIC  Interest  Pabtnzeship  :  A  Cmia- 

Tivx  RrvoLirnoN 
(Bemarta  bv  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.  ^Pf^ 
assistant  to  the  President  before  the  Cross 
and    scroll    Society,    College    of    the    Holy 
Cross.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1967) 
Yeeterdav.     something    happened     In     the 
united    States    that    in    any    other    country 
would   be   cause   for   a   national   celebratl«D. 
Yet  It  passed  with  relatively  UtUe  noUce  "We 
have  become  accustomed  In  America  to  mak- 
I'lp  the  remarkable  the  routine. 
'Yesterday.   November   1,   1967,  we   entered 
our  81st  month  of  unbroken  proeperlty— the 
longest  such  period  In  our  history. 

In  these  Blx  and  one-half  years  we  have 
seen  over  9  mlUlon  Joba  added  to  the  econ- 


omy In  that  same  time  American  famillee 
have  added  $325  billion  to  their  asset*  The 
income  of  Americans,  after  taxee  and  c»r- 
rected  for  price  Increases,  is  up  40  percent. 
Seventy-four  and  one-half  milUon  Americ&m 
are  working  today,  at  better  p*ymg  ana  more 
secure  jobs  thain  ever. 

What  does  that  mean?  Where  do  we  go 
from  here?  ^^ 

The  events  of  today  pass  with  such  speed 
that  we  raxelv  have  an  occasion  to  pause  and 
dwell  on  the  undercurrents  of  American  life. 
But  tonight  we  have  that  opportunity— and 
I  would  like  to  reflect  on  scane  significant 
changes  in  American  society  over  the  pact 
several  vears. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
myths,  and  partnershipe,  and  creative  revolu- 
tion. 

Two  major  myths  are  the  fashion  today 
and,  I  believe  they  Increaelngly  blur  our 
perception  of  America: 

First  there  Is  the  myth  that  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  so  saps  our  resources  and  strains 
our  budget,  that  the  unfinished  work  on  our 
urgent  needs  at  home  must  stop,  or  indeed 
has  stopped,  until  the  war  is  over. 

Second,  there  is  the  myth  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  some  kind  of  '•Machiavel- 
lian sugar  daddy",  bent  on  dominating  the 
process  of  change  in  American  schools.  In 
the  ciUes  and  in  the  life  of  individual  citi- 
zens, spending  money  as  fast  as  It  can  be 
printed. 

Those  who  hold  the  myth  about  the  Impact 
of  the  Vietnam  war  on  our  domestic  programs 
do  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But  rarely  do 
they  face  the  real  Issue— the  test  of  wUl. 

To  be  sure,  Vietnam  Imposes  an  obvious 
budgetary  strain  and  clear  and  present  pres- 
sure on  our  economy.  But  the  problem  Is  not 
whether  our  economy  can  carry  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  while  stUl  maintain- 
ing forward  progress  on  domesUc  programs. 
Of  course,  it  can— if  we  have  the  will  to  de- 
vote the  necessaxy  resources  and  energies 
to  the  socla;  problems  of  our  day. 

To  those  who  say  we  must  stop  these 
programs,  let  me  say  that  over  the  past  four 
years  Including  Fiscal  1968.  even  with  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  budget  expendi- 
tures should  avera^  less  tban  16 -r,  of  our 
gross  national  product  This  is  sUghUy  below 
the  level  of  the  late  1950's  when  there  was 
no  major  military  buildup  In  Vietnam.  The 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  amount  to  but 
three  percent  of  the  Nation's  output  and 
Income. 

To  those  who  say  we  have  stopped,  let  me 
say  that  we  are  now  devoUng  more  and  more 
resources  to  our  urgent  domestic  problems: 
In  I960  federal  aid  to  the  poor  was  J-9.9 
billion  In  1968  it  wUl  be  $25  6  billion— a  150 
percent  increase  In  the  past  seven  years. 

In  1960  we  were  spending  about  •6-6  bil- 
lion for  health,  training  and  education.  This 
vear  it  will  be  over  »22  bUllon. 
■  I"  1960  there  were  no  federal  programs 
to  tram  unskilled  .toerlcans  for  useful  J obs^ 
In  1967.  one  million  Axneric.a.ns  wUl  be 
trained  through  Federal  programs. 

-Vnd  vou  must  remember  that  every  feder*. 
dollar  summons  up  additional  capital  from 
the  private  sector  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

This  may  not  be  as  much  as  many  of  you, 
or  I  might  like  to  see  spent  on  our  domes- 
tic programs  at  this  time.  But  those  who  be- 
lieve we  should  do  more  must  recognize  that 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  not  pro- 
duce some  magic  rainbow  with  a  pot  of  addi- 
tional gold  for  domestic  programs,  '^'f  ^ 
expenditures,  now  totalling  some  $24  bu- 
Uon  annually,  will  not  automatically  be 
transferred  by  the  Congress  to  d<^^^f  "^P'^^ 
grams  when  the  war  ends.  The  likelihood  Is 
that  the  Congress  will  turn  back  a  large  part 
(perhaps  more  than  half,  of  that  $24  bl.- 
llon  to  the  American  taxpayer  rather  t..an 
turn  It  over  to  the  American  bureaucrat- 
regardless  of  vour  social  alms  or  mine.  Th.ls 
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haa   been   the   pattern  of  American  history 
after  every  prior  conflict  In  this  cautury. 

The  Vietnam  war  provides  a  handy  excuse 
for  some  who  never  really  wanted  *ie  Great 
Society  programs.  These  are  the  men  who 
believe  that  poverty  Is  the  eternal  lo»  of  those 
born  Into  It,  something  to  be  changed  by 
chance  and  not  by  choice;  who  tttfnlc  that 
good  health  Is  the  privilege  of  the 'few  who 
can  afford  It,  rather  than  the  rlgUt  of  all; 
who  consider  a  good  job  a  privilege  <or  those 
•who  can  pay  for  education  and  {training, 
rather  than  a  birthright  opportunity  for 
those  with  the  necessary  talent  and  ambi- 
tion. War  or  no  war,  these  men  will  oppose 
Great  Society  programs. 

There  are  also  thoee  who  oppose  t<iese  pro- 
grama  because  they  have  a  veste<^  Interest 
In  disaster.  The  Idea  that  a  democratic  so- 
ciety— with  a  free  enterprise  economy — can 
meet  Its  enormous  social  needs.  Is  Anathema 
to  them.  They  would  rather  condAnn  those 
who  are  trying  to  heal  the  woun(iB  of  cen- 
turies of  neglect  and  discrimination,  than 
put  their  own  hands  to  that  task. 

What  Vietnam  presents,  therefore,  is  not 
primarily  a  budgetary  or  a  resourcf  problem. 
Vietnam  presents,  rather,  one  of  t^  greatest 
tests  of  win  the  American  people-'have  ever 
faced.  It  Is  a  test  of  will  abroad,  tarely.  But 
tonight  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  test  It  ap- 
plies to  our  will  at  home. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  myth  I  men- 
tioned earlier — that  the  federal  jfDvernment 
Is  some  "Machiavellian  sugar  daddy"  bent 
on  dominating  every  aspect  of  •  American 
life. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  daughter  iAUce  once 
said:  "Father  wants  to  be  the  brWe  at  every 
wedding  and  the  corjwe  at  every  funeral." 
Too  many  Americans  are  ready  tp  make  the 
President  the  Mayor  of  every  cltj,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  every  state,  the  head  of  every  school 
district  and  the  chairman  of  every  corporate 
board.  : 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  iffirned  that 
the  federal  government — partlculirly  If  It  Is 
to  reach  the  Individual— can  operate  most 
effectively,  and  In  many  cases  onlf.  with  the 
states  and  the  cities,  the  foundftlons  and 
the  private  charities,  business  and^  labor,  and 
hosts  of  individuals  at  the  gra48  roots  of 
America.  i 

This  brings  me  to  the  centr4  theme  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight. 

We  have  witnessed  the  developm«it  of  trnly 
significant  partnerships  In  our  society — alli- 
ances between  the  private  sectot  and  the 
government — which  have  grown  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  what  the  fed- 
eral government  can  achieve  alonf. 

We  know  that  much  remains  to  1^  done— 
so  much  so  that  on  the  White  Hopse  staff, 
because  we  found  ourselves  havlnfe  to  say 
it  so  often,  we  tried  to  come  up  wltl  50  ways 
to  say  "much  remains  to  be  don»";  there 
Is  mnch  to  do,  unfinished  work  llis  before 
us,  there  are  myriad  problems  aheaf.  et  cet- 
era, et  cetera. 

The  point  Is  not  that  much  rem 
done — we  all  know  that.  The  poll 
the  federal  government  cannot  do 

The  federal  government  cannot  d 
because    It   cannot   wish    or   co 
have  It  done — not  In  a  free  coun 

The  federal  government  cannot 
alone  because  It  does  not  have  all    , 

The  federal  government  cannot  04  It  alone 
because  It  la  not  enough  In  a  fret  country 
for  a  few  hundred  federal  o£Bclala  to  have 
the  will: 

Lawyers  must  be  willing  to  represent  the 
poor. 

Small  unions  In  hundreds  of  titles  and 
towns  must  be  willing  to  open  theli-  appren- 
ticeship programs. 

Big  businessmen  must  be  willing  to  help 
small  businessmen. 

Doctors  must  be  willing  to  spend  more  of 
their  time  with  the  poor  and  to  reodent  their 
system  for  the  delivery  of  health  services. 


ins  to  be 

is  that 

t  alone. 

It  alone 

.nd    and 

the  job 

be  skills. 


The  federal  government  cannot  do  these 
things  by  flat.  And  It  cannot  buy  them.  In 
short,  we  must  find  the  will  and  the  ways  to 
establish,  on  an  Individual  basis,  the  kinds 
of  partnerships  that  are  developing  between 
business  and  the  federal  government. 

President  Johnson  articulated  this  clearly 
in  his  1966  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress: 

"The  tasks  Involve  new  and  growing  prob- 
lems of  an  Increasingly  complex  and  Inter- 
dependent economy  and  society.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  can  assume  these  tasks. 
But  the  Federal  Government  by  Itself  cannot 
create  prosperity,  reduce  unemployment, 
avoid  Inflation,  balance  our  external  ac- 
counts, restore  our  cities,  strengthen  agricul- 
ture, eliminate  poverty,  or  make  people 
healthy. 

"Only  through  a  creative  and  cooperative 
partnership  of  all  private  Interests  and  all 
levels  of  government — a  creative  Federal- 
ism— can  our  economic  and  social  objectives 
be  attained." 

Li  the  last  year  or  so  that  partnership 
has  taken  a  new  course — a  creative  revolu- 
tion— In  the  deepening  Involvement  of  the 
private  sector  In  the  public  and  social  prob- 
lems of  our  society. 

That  partnership  grew,  out  of  self-interest. 
In  arm's  length  transactions,  where  an  un- 
easy government-business  relationship  de- 
veloped because  profits  to  stockholders  co- 
incided with  the  urgent  need  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  most  basic  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  It  serves:  the  survival  of 
their  society.  It  has  become  a  psu^nershlp 
familiar  to  the  federal  government  In  times 
of  national  security  crises. 

Let  me  call  this  the  skill  partnership  of  the 
1940s  and  1950's. 

In  the  mld-1950's,  for  example,  the  gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  obtain  the  skills  It 
needed — but  which  Its  own  arsenals  and  lab- 
oratories lacked — sponsored  new  private 
profit  and  non-profit  organizations,  literally 
extensions  of  the  government,  to  help  de- 
velop strategic  ballistic  missiles  and  Indeed 
strategy  Itself.  While  beating  the  clock  In 
that  race  for  survival,  these  relationships 
also  helped  break  down  some  of  the  old  bar- 
riers between  government  and  the  private 
sector. 

This  skill  partnership  of  the  late  1950'8  not 
only  built  the  military  hardwBje  emd  weap- 
ons systems  of  deterrence.  It  also  launched 
our  effort  In  space.  In  the  process,  the  tech- 
nological fallout  from  this  partnership 
helped  make  life  easier  and  better  for  most 
Americans — In  Jet  transports,  television, 
transistor  radios  and  even  teflon  frying  pans. 

The  skill  partnership  achieved  something 
much  more  significant.  It  set  In  motion  an 
entirely  new  set  of  probleni  solving  tech- 
niques— the  "total"  or  "systems"  app>roach — 
which  Secretary  McNamara  brought  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  which  F*re8ldent 
Johnson  Is  bringing  to  the  government  In 
the  domestic  field. 

That  early  skill  partnership  set  the  stage 
for  the  next  development.  What  would  hap- 
pen If  the  time  were  ripe  for  a  major  com- 
mercial technological  advance,  a  major  thrust 
forward  that  was  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
private  Industry  to  finance? 

How  would  the  democratic,  free  enter- 
prise system  respond  to  a  situation  where 
military  need  did  not  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  defense  funds,  but  where  national 
need  and  opportunity  Inspired  risks  beyond 
the  capability  of  private  Industry  to 
absorb  totally. 

Let  me  call  this  the  risk  partnership. 

Its  most  publicized — and  controversial — 
example  Is  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport  was 
considered  beyond  the  financial  capability 
of  any  commercial  firm.  The  vast  technologi- 
cal advances  Imposed  enormous  economic 
risks.  Unlike  most  of  the  commercial  avia- 
tion advances  that  preceded  It,  the  8ST  did 
not  have  the  bonus  of  extensive  military 
technology  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  The  De- 


fense  Department   foresaw   no   military  re- 
quirement for  such  a  plane. 

Nevertheless,  the  promise  of  thousands  of 
new  Jobs  for  American  workers,  millions  of 
dollars  of  new  orders  for  our  factories,  and 
the  desire  to  maintain  world  leadership  in 
commercial  aviation  In  the  face  of  foreign 
competition,  led  the  government  to  Join  in 
a  new  venture  with  the  private  sector. 

The  government  selected  the  maniifactur- 
ers  and  the  Congress  appropriated  the  funds 
to  help  finance  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport.  And  the  government  will  re- 
cover Its  share  of  the  risk  capital — and  make 
a  profit — If  the  enterprise  succeeds. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  risk  partnership,  we  saw  another 
cooperative  effort,  where  a  legitimate  public 
Interest,  representing  all  the  people,  was 
fused  In  hybrid  partnership  with  legitimate 
private  Interests,  working  for  a  limited  group 
of  Investors. 

Let  me, call  this  a  common  interest  part- 
nership. 

As  the  Nation  grappled  with  the  problems 
of  developing  and  launching  commercial 
satellites,  the  formation  of  a  specially  char- 
tered Congressional  corporation — COMSAT— 
was  needed  to  accommodate  inseparable  pub- 
He  and  private  Interests.  The  response  to  this 
problem  was  an  arrangement  which  pre- 
served private  enterprise,  but  recognized  the 
overriding  national  and  International  consid- 
erations Involved  In  a  world-wide  communi- 
cations system  with  a  limited  number  of 
frequencies. 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  seen  an- 
other dimension  of  the  common  interest 
partnership.  In  1965,  President  Johnson 
called  upon  the  business  community  to  join 
In  a  voluntary  balance  of  payments  program, 
to  forestall  the  mounting  deficits  In  our  in- 
ternational accounts.  Early  last  year,  as  the 
economy  threatened  to  overheat  and  Inter- 
est rates  rose  sharply,  the  President  called  on 
the  business  community  to  show  voluntary 
restraint:  to  put  off  building  new  plants  and 
buying  new  equipment,  to  hold  back  on 
price  Increases.  He  called  on  labor  leaders 
to  show  restraint  In  their  wage  demands,  to 
stay  within  or  close  to  the  wage-price  guide- 
lines. 

By  heeding  many  of  those  appeals — made 
personally  by  the  President  In  literally  scores 
of  meetings,  large  and  small — elements  of 
the  private  sector  and  the  Government 
joined  in  common  interest  partnerships  for 
another  vital  purpose — to  help  keep  our 
economy  on  a  steady  course. 

In  the  case  of  the  skill  partnership,  the 
private  sector  came  to  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  risk  partnership, 
the  government  came  to  the  aid  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  With  the  common  interest  part- 
nerships, the  government  and  the  private 
sector  Joined  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

These  partnerships  do  not  always  fit  Into 
the  neat  categories  I  have  pictured  tonight. 
They  often  overlap.  They  have  one  common 
denominator:  In  all  three  partnerships,  both 
the  government  and  the  concerned  portion 
of  the  private  sector  had  the  will — the  energy 
and  the  drive — and  dedicated  It  to  a  common 
goal. 

Now.  I  believe,  we  aie  beginning  to  see  a 
fourth  kind  of  partnership  developing,  a 
broader  partnership  for  the  benefit  of  third 
parties:  the  school  child,  the  poverty 
stricken,  the  worker  out  of  a  Job. 

Let  me  call  this  the  public  interest  part- 
nership. 

This  Is  one  of  the  little  noticed — and  most 
significant — achievements  during  the  John- 
son Administration. 

This  public  interest  partnership  takes  on 
a  number  of  dimensions. 

On  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before,  the 
President  has  Involved  the  private  sector  In 
the  process  of  shaping  the  Nation's  leg^lslatlve 
and  administrative  progranis.  On  any  given 
day,  you  will  find  a  dozen  or  more  business- 
men and  labor  leaders,  professors  snd  foun- 
dation researchers,  doctors  and  lawyers  com- 
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tna  to  Washington  to  advise  and  help  plan 
America's  future.  Out  of  this  process  has 
^  some  of  our  most  imaginative  pro- 
^jBis— model  clUes,  head  start,  rent  supple- 

"""ow—nurtured  and  encouraged  for  three 
vears  by  the  President—  the  public  interest 
iartnership  Is  moving  Into  the  operational 
field  through  a  series  of  pioneering  ventures. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  for  ex- 
ample the  Nation's  life  Insurance  companies 
Pledged  »1  billion  of  their  own  capital  to  fi- 
nance homes  for  low  and  middle-Income 
families.  Millions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  put  to  work.  Dollar  for  dollar,  this  pri- 
vate capital  can  free  federal  funds  for  more 
low  and  moderate-Income  housing. 

We  have  also  witnessed  the  stert  of  a  new 
approach  to  public  housing.  Called  "Turn- 
key", It  departs  from  the  traditional  method 
of  government  contracting  for  low-Income 
housing  projects.  Now.  private  builders  can 
acquire  their  own  land,  frame  their  own  de- 
glens  and  present  the  government  with  a 
package  to  build  and  operate  low-Income 
housing  projects.  By  Involving  more  heavily 
the  private  sector  and  by  cutting  red  tape, 
this  new  "Turnkey"  approach  promises  to 
reduce  sharply  the  time  needed  to  build 
housing  for  the  poor. 

In  keeping  with  this  public  interest  part- 
nr'ship.  the  President  recently  began  a  new 
job  training  program  In  which  the  govern- 
ment takes  the  special  risks  out  of  setting 
up  new  businesses  In  or  near  ghetto  areas 
and  In  training  the  hard  core  unemployed 
for  productive  work.  In  this  pilot  effort,  the 
government  cuts  the  red  tape  by  providing 
one  stop  service  for  the  Interested  biislness- 
men.  The  businessmen  iTPovlde  full- Urn* , 
continuing  jobs  In  the  growing  private  sec- 
tor. 

With  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  PubUc  Television  Corpo- 
ration, we  are  about  to  see  another  example 
of  the  public  interest  partnership  at  work. 
Public  Television  can  be  an  exciting  and  vital 
force  In  our  dally  lives.  In  our  homes  and  In 
our  classrooms  While  government  financial 
support  Is  needed,  government  control  must 
be  avoided  While  private  resources  and  tal- 
ents win  be  required,  commercial  control 
must  also  be  avoided.  To  respond  to  the  larger 
national  Interests,  the  President  proposed  a 
special  public  corporation  with  a  board  of 
directors  selected  by  the  President,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  but  drawn  mainly  from  the 
private  sector.  The  corporation  will  be  ac- 
countable neither  to  special  commercial  In- 
terests, selected  shareholders,  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration in  power — only  to  the  American 
people  It  will  serve. 

What  accounts  for  the  willingness  of  the 
private  sector  to  Involve  Itself  deeply  In 
public  problems. 

Only  a  generation  ago  the  attitude  of 
too  many  big  businessmen  was  summed  up 
In  the  words  of  the  robber  barons,  "let  the 
public  be  damned."  Then,  In  the  1920'8, 
America  heard  Calvin  CooUdge  say,  "the 
business  of  America  U  business."  Today,  in 
our  time,  we  are  moving  to  the  more  hope- 
ful dictum  that  "the  business  of  business 
Is  America." 

For  many  years,  doctors  and  lawyers,  labor 
unions  and  corporations  have  given  funds 
to  charitable  and  worthwhile  causes- 
through  donations  to  scholarship  funds,  pri- 
vate charities  and  foundations.  Now,  they 
themselves  are  becoming  Involved  partners 
In  the  work  to  solve  the  social  problems  of 
our  day. 
Why? 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  what  the 
answer  is. 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  universities 
and  colleges  like  Holy  Cross  which.  In  Pro- 
fessor Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  are  turning 
out  not  only  an  educated  man  but  "a  man 
of  his  nation  as  well  as  a  man  of  his  time." 
But  Wilson  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  It 
Is   the   generation   of   men   who   came   after 


him— the  men  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
now  Vietnam,  who  see  their  Nation  through 
the  eyes  of  men  who  fought  to  save  It,  who 
see  their  struggle  as  part  of  the  larger  issues 
Involved.  That,  too,  Is  part  of  the  answer. 
Much  of  the  answer  flows  from  the  tower- 
ing and  sustained  prosperity  of  the  past  six 
and  one-half  years.  The  spotlight  of  that 
prosperity  Illuminates  ever  more  clearly  the 
unfinished  work  of  America.  It  highlights  as 
never  before  the  awareness  that  business  does 
not  live  In  Isolation  but  has  a  destiny  shaped 
by  the  future  of  the  community  It  serves 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation  in  which  It 
flourishes.  In  short,  part  of  the  answer  Is  en- 
lightened self-interest. 

Thus,  when  business  sets  up  a  merit  schol- 
arship, or  supports  the  arts,  or  helps  to  re- 
build a  slum.  It  strengthens  Itself  by  Im- 
proving the  society  In  which  It  exists. 

When  business  helps  to  train  an  unskUled, 
unemployed  citizen  to  become  a  productive 
worker.  It  not  only  strengthens  society  but 
creates  another  consumer  to  buy  Its  goods. 

When  business  sends  a  group  of  executives 
to  help  developing  nations  stimulate  Indus- 
try it  makes  a  long-term  Investment  In  Its 
own  future  by  helping  to  Insure  a  peaceful 
world  and  opening  new  markets  abroad. 

When  business  engages  Itself  In  the  task 
of  testing  new  methods  and  materials  to  re- 
new and  reclaim  a  slum,  it  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  a  vast  and  unUpped  market  in 
the  midst  of  America. 

Part  of  the  answer  Is  that  new  bridges  of 
communication  and  understanding  are  being 
built  between  government  and  the  private 
sector.  To  that  task,  the  personal  energv-  of 
the  President  Is  deeplv  committed  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  and  hardly  realized  by  the 
average  citizen,  whether  in  the  man-to-man 
meetings  of  the  President  with  a  key  labor 
leader.  In  the  frank  give  and  take  of  a  busi- 
ness council  dinner  at  the  White  House,  or 
In  a  well-pubUclzed  public  appeal. 

The  President  has  sUmulated  and  fostered 
a  healthy  climate  in  which  the  relationships 
between  the  private  sector  and  the  govern- 
ment have  grown,  bringing  It  to  the  point 
of  the  pubilc  interest  partnership  we  see 
today  This  public  interest  partnership  was 
not  achieved  overnight.  It  became  possible 
as  the  uneasiness  between  business  and  a 
Democratic  Administration  decreased.  It 
blossomed  as  businessmen  realized  that  the 
Administration  was  trying  to  recognize  le- 
gitimate private  interests  as  It  sought  to 
secure  the  pubUc  Interest.  It  has  flourished  as 
pragmatic  liberals  like  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey took  the  reins  of  government,  and 
public-sector  oriented  executives  Uke  Ford 
and  Kaiser  took  over  the  corporate  empires  of 
our  nation. 

The  foundattons  of  this  partnership  are 
solidly  based  In  our  free  enterprise  system. 
In  tliat  svstem.  of  course,  the  propening 
force  of  business  Is  profit.  For  labor,  the 
sustaining  force  Is  increased  productivity 
and  higher  wages.  As  the  President  sees  It, 
the  challenge  Is  to  harness  these  forces  with 
the  resources  of  the  government  to  promote 
the  greater  good  of  all. 

Recognizing  this,  the  government  Is  en- 
couraging industry  to  enter  hitherto  un- 
tapped areas  of  domestic  concern— to  see 
whether  they  wlU  >-leld  a  fair  profit. 

One  of  the  techniques  Is  to  minimize  or 
reduce  the  risk.  Thus,  for  example,  through 
a  network  of  special  guarantees  and  loans. 
the  government  seeks  to  attract  business  In- 
vestment and  research  In  the  renewal  of  our 
neighborhoods.  Bv  reducing  red  tape  and 
bureaucratic  obstacles,  the  government  hopes 
to  Interest  more  buUders  In  the  low-income 
housing  field. 

These  are.  I  believe,  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  public  interest  partnership  Is  taking 
hold. 

No  one  can  predict  Its  ultimate  outcome, 
whether  It  will  be  only  a  passing  trend  or 
the  beginning  of  a  balanced  relationship 
that  will  become  rooted  In  the  American  ex- 


perience. Already,  however,  we  can  see  It 
bearing  early  fruit: 

In  the  Job  Corps  Center  run  by  a  space- 
age  contractor. 

In  the  doctor  who  brings  his  healing  skills 
to  the  War  on  Poverty  or  to  a  Peace  Corps 

mission.  vT  i„v. 

In  the  participation  of  a  firm  In  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Center  to  salvage  high 
school  drop-outs. 

In  the  involvement  of  a  union,  a  church 
group  or  a  fraternal  organization  In  the 
Rent  Supplement  Program. 

In  the  lawyer  who  offers  his  legal  services 
to  help  and  counsel  people  In  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. ,  ,        , 
Technology— the   electrifying   dynamic   of 
our  time— Is  no  longer  the  barrier  to  prog- 
ress   in    a    free,    federal    system     With  Its 
quantum  leap  forward  since  the  end  of  Worid 
War  U    the  technology  needed  to  Improve 
man's   condition   is   now  within   our   reach. 
The   roadblock  Is  not  technology.   It  lies 
in  individual  and  institutional  inertia    fear 
of  change  and  lack  of  imagination.  Public 
interest  partnerships  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
BC'lbed  tonight— and  others  stUl  beyond  the 
horizon— mav  be  the  key  to  create  a  cUmate 
of  action  and  constructive  change  to  better 
the  quality  of  American  life. 
The  trulv  hard  work  lies  ahead. 
The    unfinished    agenda    of    America    ^ells 
of  30  mUllon  poverty-stricken  citizens  in  a 
Nation  of  abundance.  It  t^Us  of  cmmb.  ng 
tenements   in   our    cities   and    of    '    n^o^ 
eroding    houses    which    must   be    rebuUt.    It 
t«ns  of   thousands  of   citizens   who  are  ca- 
pable of  working,  but  who  need  the  extra 
training    and    education    and    opportunlUes 
which  Ufetlmes  of  dlscrimlnaUon  and  other 
men's  prejudice  have  denied  them.  It  teJs  of 
poisoned  air  and  polluted  water-the  spec- 
ucular  debris  of  the  world's  most  technlcaUy 
advanced  Nation. 

Let  me  take  one  specific  example  from  the 
catalog  of  this  Nation's  unfinished  ''ork-- 
and  how  the  problem  can  be  approached 
through  partnerships  of  the  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  _»_„ 
Take  the  health  problem  In  our  country. 
Todav,  on  radio,  on  television.  In  fund-rais- 
ing campaigns  and  indeed  too  oft*n  In  the 
Government  Itself,  we  look  at  the  hea.t^ 
problem  in  terms  of  specific.  cat^gortcaJ 
diseases.  We  hear  that  heart  disease  Is  the 
Number  One  klUer,  and  that  cancer  ^  the 
Number  Two  kUler  and  that  emphysema  and 
stroke  are  not  far  behind.  We  hear  that 
venereal  disease  Is  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions m  some  of  our  largest  cities^ 

But  this  U  not  the  way  to  look  at  our 
health  problem  except  for  purposes  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  While  we  need  scientists  In 
our  laboratories  to  trace  down  viruses,  chat 
Is  onlv  part  of  the  solution  to  our  Nations 
health  problem.  For  we  now  have  powerfvil 
evidence  that  the  number  one  preventable 
killer  and  crtppler.  the  number  one  lieaJt^ 
problem  in  our  Nation.  Is  not  heart  dis- 
ease of  cancer  or  stroke.  It  is  poverty— pov- 
erty aggravated  by  discrimination. 

These  sobering  statistics  give  truth  to  the 
statement  that  'the  sick  get  poorer  and  the 
poor  get  sicker." 

H  vou  are  poor  and  non-white,  the  chances 
are  vou  wlU  die  seven  years  sooner  than 
the  average  American.  Life  expectancy  has 
increased  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  But 
a  vrtde  gap  In  the  Ufe  span  stlU  exists:  64 
years   for   the   non-white.   71    year*   for   the 

whit*.  ^.         4.^.„ 

If  you  are  a  poor  non-whlt«  mother,  the 
chances  of  vour  dying  in  chUdblrth  are  four 
times  greater  than  the  average  white  mother. 
90  maternal  deaths  per  100.000  deliveries  for 
the  poor  Negro  mother.  22  maternal  deaths 
per  100.000  for  the  white  mother. 

If  you  are  bom  poor  and  non-white,  you 

are  twice  as  llkelv  to  die  In  Infancy  as  the 

average  child.  40  deaths  per  1.000  non -white 

chndren:  21  deaths  per  1,000  white  chUdren. 

If  you  are  poor  and  non-white,  the  chance* 
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are  twice  as  great  that  you  will  die  from 
tuberculosis.  Influenza  and  pneu«ionla,  dis- 
eases which  are  easily  controlled  jand  cured 
when  caught  In  time.  i 

If  you  are  part  of  a  family  with  an  In- 
come of  less  than  $2,000,  and  tatere  are  17 
million  Americans  In  this  catego|y,  you  are 
four  times  more  likely  to  have  i  a  chronic 
handicap — heart  trouble,  arthrltl4  problems 
with  your  arms  and  legs — than  If ';your  fam- 
ily Income  were  over  $7,000. 

If  you  are  part  of  a  family  wfth  an  In- 
come of  less  than  $2,000,  each  ye4r  you  will 
spend  3 '4  times  as  many  days  be4-rldden  or 
otherwise  confined  than  If  your  lamlly  In- 
come were  over  $7,000. 

Our  work  to  close  this  health  g$p  has  only 
begun.  I 

Because  we  are  analyzing  dortisstlc  prob- 
lems In  a  new  way  for  the  first  time — the 
■•systems"  or  "total"  approach  I  mentioned 
earlier — we  are  beginning  to  see  tl^at  the  only 
way  to  solve  those  problems  Is  to  t^tack  all  of 
their  many  parts.  ^ 

When  we  now  approach  our  Nation's  health 
problem,  we  can  look  at  It  not  merely  In  the 
setting  of  a  specific  disease  bufc  In  Its  to- 
tality— In  as  broad  a  context  as  t$e  environ- 
ment of  poverty  Itself  that  breed*  disease.  111 
health  and  premature  death. 

We  are  able,  thanks  to  this  nfw  method, 
to  analyze  poverty's  tragic  m^k  on  the 
health — and  the  lives — of  Amerlcins.  We  can 
see  emerge  for  the  first  time,  a  Wueprlnt  of 
action  to  cope  with  the  probleip.  And  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  cotoe  with  It 
alone.  Our  Nation's  health  prollem  la  an 
ideal  task  for  a  host  of  pubi^  interest 
partnerships. 

Health  for  the  poor  la  the  proWem  of  the 
slum  and  the  depressed  rural  fcrea.  It  Is 
nutrition.  It  Is  transportation.  It  Is  an  at- 
titude towards  doctors  and  hospitals  shaped 
by  years  of  crlsls-orlented  attention,  after 
waiting  hours  In  an  Inaccessible  tllnlc  miles 
across  town — If  Indeed  help  was  available 
even  then.  It  Is  education  and  Jo>s.  It  Is  the 
need  to  find  new  ways  to  bring  Health  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  and  the  poor  to  health  serv- 
ices. It  is  Insurance  and  flnancln|.  It  Is  over- 
coming the  shortage  of  trained  health  work- 
ers and  finding  enough  doctors  to  serve  the 
poor.  It  la  rat  infested  housing,  leaking  roofs 
emd  filthy  public  streets. 

To  succeed  will  take  the  talents  and  com- 
mitment of  people  In  fields  as  diverse  as  the 
problem  Itself.  It  will  take  the  bacteriologist 
and  the  doctor — but  at  least  equ»Uy  Impor- 
tant are  Insurance  executive  and  the  ac- 
countant; the  nutritionist  and  th*  nurse;  the 
financier  and  the  farmer;  the  l»bor  leader 
and  the  building  contractor;  thie  professor 
and  the  priest. 

As  you  can  see,  no  matter  wfcat  you  do 
when  you  leave  Holy  Cross,  this  pffoblem  wUl 
touch  you.  No  matter  what  skill  you  acquire 
here  or  In  later  professional  trglnlng,  that 
skill  can  play  Its  part  In  solving  your  coun- 
try'.s  health  problem.  And  health  Is  only  one 
of  our  national  problems. 

For  the  fundamental  fact  I  liope  I  leave 
with  you  tonight  Is  that  goverfiment  alone 
cannot  meet  and  master  the  great  social 
problems  of  our  day.  It  will  take  the  match- 
less skill  and  enterprise  of  the  jKivate  sector 
working  closely  with  government  at  all  levels. 
It  will  take  public  interest  partnerships  of  a 
scope  we  cannot  yet  perceive. 

In  this  state,  a  great  American  leader  said: 
"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  power,  build  up  aS  Its  Institu- 
tions, and  see  whether  we  In  our  day  and 
generation  may  not  perform  something  to  be 
remembered." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster over  a  century  ago.  He  mlgbt  have  been 
speaking  to  you. 

Never  will  you  be  as  challenged  as  when 
you  leave  this  campus.  But  ne-ver  will  you 
know  greater  satisfaction  than  the  reward  of 
continuing  to  build  your  Nation  anew. 


You  will  perform  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. If  as  E.  M.  Forster  said,  you  "con- 
nect"— If  you  build  your  own  destiny  know- 
ing that  It  will  be  linked  to  that  of  your 
fellow  man. 


ANOTHER     STEP     IN     MEETING 
HOUSING  NEED 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
taken  another  step  in  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  decent  low-cost  housing  with 
the  announcement  of  a  major  housing 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  blighted 
areas  of  Boston. 

Two  thousand  Boston  apartments  will 
be  transformed  into  attractive  places  to 
live — a  20-percent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  units  produced  in  the  Boston  area 
during  the  entire  6-year  period  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  re- 
duced interest  rate  program.  This  will  be 
no  mere  cosmetic  patchlng-up,  for  new- 
kitchens,  bathrooms,  floors,  roofs,  heat- 
ing, wiring,  plumbing  will  be  Installed, 
and  the  exteriors  will  be  restored  to  first- 
class  condition. 

This  is  another  of  the  President's  new 
housing  programs  for  1967.  Through  the 
rent  supplement  program;  extension  of 
the  promising  Turnkey  approach  to  pub- 
lic housing:  encouragement  of  private 
investment  in  ghetto  housing  and  the 
President's  directive  to  free  surplus  Fed- 
eral land  for  development  of  model  com- 
munities, we  have  been  brought  closer  to 
the  day  when  every  American  will  have 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  President  has  recognized  that  in- 
adequate housing  is  a  cancer  which  eats 
away  at  the  dignity  of  those  forced  to 
survive  In  it.  None  should  rest  easy  until 
inadequate  housing  is  eradicated  from 
the  heart  of  our  urban  areas. 

Government  cannot  win  this  battle 
without  the  help  of  every  sector  of  so- 
ciety. The  Boston  rehabilitation  program 
is  being  undertaken  by  seven  private 
developers.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
active  involvement  by  private  industry 
which  has  been  sought  to  direct  to  our 
nations  urban  problems. 

The  Boston  rehabilitation  program  is 
a  renewed  pledge  by  the  President  that 
the  American  dream  of  a  good  Job,  a 
good  home  and  self-respect  for  every 
American  is  the  goal  of  his  administra- 
tion. 


LYNDON   B.   JOHNSON— THE 
CONSUMER'S  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  the  story,  repeated  year  after 
year  and  Congress  after  Congress,  that 
the  only  person  who  does  not  have  a 
lobby  in  Washington  is  the  American 
consumer. 

That  might  have  been  true  years  ago. 
But  times  have  changed  radically. 

Today,  the  American  con.sumer  has  as 
his  special  representative  in  Washington 
a  personage  no  less  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  him  his 
allies  ana  friends  in  the  Congress, 

The  President  took  his  strong  stand 
for  the  American  consumer  very  early 
in  his  Presidency — the  historic  truth-in- 
packaging  bill  approved  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress,  finally    gives   the   housewife   her 


long  awaited  break  by  eliminating  de- 
ceptive packaging  procedures. 

The  National  TrafRc  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  a  monument  to 
the  Grovemment's  concern  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  safe  auto  for  himself  and 
his  family  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  U.S.  Government  asserted  its  re- 
sponsibility for  auto  safety  by  establish- 
ing safety  standards  for  autos,  trucks, 
buses,  equipment,  and  tires. 

Having  achieved  these  landmark 
pieces  of  consumer  protection  legislation, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  friends  In  the 
Congress  did  not  believe  the  whole  job 
was  done. 

In  this  very  Congress,  the  President 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  package  of 
12  new  consumer  protectlo.  bills,  repre- 
senting, as  the  President  himself  said,  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  Americar.  consumer. 

What  Is  that  consumer  bill  of  rights 
the  President  was  describing? 

First,  the  product  safety  bill  which 
establishes  a  Commission  to  study  new 
ways  to  protect  the  consumer  against  in- 
jurious and  hazardous  products.  The 
President  has  already  signed  It  into  law, 

Second,  the  clinical  laboratories  bill- 
part  of  the  partnership  for  health 
amendments — which  require  hlpher 
standards  In  laboratories  i>erfonnlng 
medical  tests  for  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

Third,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
which  will  aid  In  preventing  injuries  and 
deaths  which  result  from  dangerous  gar- 
ments or  fabrics.  The  President  signed 
this  act  into  law  yesterday  at  the  Wlilte 
House. 

Fourth,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
which  will  be  signed  today,  protects  the 
American  housewife  from  the  hazards  of 
spoiled  or  doctored  meat  for  the  family 
table. 

Fifth,  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.  of 
which  I  am  a  strong  supporter,  and 
which  for  the  first  time  will  compel  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  interest  charged  on  loans 
and  credit  accounts. 

This  measure  has  not  yet  become  law, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  great 
pieces  of  landmark  consumer  legislation 
ever  proposed  by  any  President,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  must  be  given  full  credit 
for  it. 

There  are  still  a  series  of  consumer 
measures  pending— the  Pipehne  Salety 
Act.  a  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act.  a 
Welfare  and  Pensions  Disclosure  Act.  an 
inter.state  land  sales  disclosure  bill,  and 
the  Investment  Company  Amendments 
of  1967  which  protect  Investors  in  mutual 
funds. 

If  this  series  of  well-thought-out  bills 
does  not  represent  a  bill  of  rights  for 
the  American  consumer,  then  I  do  not 
understand  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  adopted  almost  half 
of  the  consumer  package  presented  by 
the  President.  Time  is  short  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  others.  But,  in  their 
totality,  whether  adopted  this  session  or 
tlie  next,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  done  more 
to  help  and  aid  and  protect  the  American 
consumer  than  any  President  In  history 

I  am  honored  to  have  had  a  part  In 
adopting  these  programs.  And  I  ask  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
remarks  by  the  President  at  the  signing 
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cf  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  at  the 
White  House  yesterday. 

Terr  of  the  Rfmarks  op  the  President 
Upon  Signing  Amendments  to  the  Plam- 
MABL*  Fabrics  Act,  S.  1003,  December  14, 
1967 

About  a  year  ago,  an  11 -year-old  girl  struck 
a  match— for  no  reason— Just  the  way  chil- 
dren sometlmee  do.  The  match  fell  onto  her 
cotton  blouse,  which  burst  Into  fiame.  The 
child  tried  to  beat  out  the  fire  She  panicked 
and  ran  That  fanned  the  flames.  Her  mother 
wrapped  her  In  a  towel,  but  the  blouse  still 
burned  Finally,  she  pushed  the  little  girl 
into  a  shower  to  douse  the  flames.  The  girl 
.pent  nine  weeks  In  the  hospital— six  In  the 
cire  of  plastic  surgeons.  The  doctors  used 
every  miracle  of  medicine.  StUl.  she  remains 
badly  scarred  But  the  burns  were  not  the 
only  price  she  paid.  Her  mind  was  scarred, 
too  Now  she  Is  under  a  psychiatrist's  care. 

Later,  her  father  had  the  remains  of  the 
blouse  tested.  Surely,  he  thought,  the  law 
must  protect  our  children  from  cases  like 
this.  He  found  that  the  fabric  met  all  the 
standards  under  that  law— the  flrst  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  passed  fourteen  years  apo. 
That  law  has  failed  us.  The  Uttle  girl  was  the 
victim  of  a  terrible  blow  of  fate — and  of  an 
InaufBclent  law.  But  her  case  Is  not  unique: 
More  than  3.000  Americans  still  die  each 
year  because  their  clothing  catches  fire. 

Tens  of  thousands  still  spend  painful 
weeks  In  the  hospital,  badly  burned  by  fab- 
rics that  become  deadly  torches. 

Today,  we  strengthen  that  law.  Today,  In 
this  new  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  we  help 
shield  our  families  from  anguish  and  agony. 
Here  Is  what  this  bill  does: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  able  to 
set  modern  and  effective  safety  standards. 
He  will  not  need  an  act  of  Congress  every 
Ume  a  new  standard  is  needed  for  a  fabric 
used  In  a  sweater  or  a  child's  cowboy-and- 
Indlan  suit.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge to  put  his  best  experts  to  work 
quickly  In  setting  these  standards. 

The  law's  coverage  of  clothing  Is 
Btrengthened  and  broadened.  And  for  the 
flrst  time,  fabrics  used  In  blankets,  rugs, 
drapes,  and  upholstery  will  come  under  the 
iBW's  protection.  So  will  hats,  gloves  and 
shoes. 

The  bill  will  better  protect  us  from  Im- 
ported fabrics  which  do  not  meet  safety 
standards. 

It  win  give  us  new  power  to  discover  how 
and  why  fabrics  burn — how  they  can  be 
made  less  fiammable. 

This  law  does  not  blacklist  anyone.  It 
won't  put  any  reputable  firms  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  will  protect  the  honest  manufac- 
turer from  unscrupulous  competition.  But 
above  all.  It  will  protect  the  American 
people. 

Our  1967  countdown  for  consumers  Is 
underway. 

It  began  with  number  twelve — the  number 
of  consumer  bills  I  proposed  to  Congress  this 
vear, 

I  checked  off  number  twelve  three  weeks 
ago— when  I  signed  the  Product  Safety  Bill. 
I  checked  off  number  eleven  last  week — 
the  Clinical   Laboratories   BUI,   part   of   the 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments. 
Today  I  check  off  mamber  ten 
Tomorrow    number    nine    comes    up — the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act 

That  sUll  leaves  eight — a  Tnith-In-Lend- 
Ing  Bill,  a  gas  pipelines  safety  bill,  and  the 
others  I'd  like  to  come  back  here  tuid  sign 
w.th  you. 

Oiy  society — more  prosperous,  and  more 
complex,  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
known — has  not  altogether  eliminated  petty 
deceits  or  avoidable  dangers  from  Its  chan- 
nels of  trade.  Good  government  and  com- 
mon sense  requires  that  we  make  every  ef- 
fort to  protect  ourwelvee  from  thoee  deceits 
and  dangers. 
I  pledge  you  that  we  are  going  to  try. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  POST  OFFICE 
FINANCING  AND  FEDERAL  CHIL- 
IAN PAY  SYSTEMS 


Mr,  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salar>'  Act  of  1967, 
which  President  Johnson  Is  expected  to 
shortly  sign  into  law,  is  clearly  the 
greatest  breakthrough  in  post  office 
financing  and  Federal  civilian  pay  sys- 
tems since  World  War  II. 

This  historic  legislation  is  so  broad  in 
scope,  and  so  sweeping  in  effect,  how- 
ever, that  little  beyond  its  major  reforms 
has  yet  been  noted. 

The  chief  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  up- 
date postage  rates,  bringing  them  more 
closely  in  line  with  postal  expenses,  and 
to  finallv  make  good  on  a  5-year-old 
g^iarantee  that  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees'  salaries  shall  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  pay  in  private  enterprise. 
postal  finances 
Highlights  of  the  postal  rate  reforms, 
well  publicized,  have  met  with  enthu- 
siastic public  acceptance.  In  the  ex- 
tremely complex  field  of  postage  rates, 
this  legislation  will  add  $900  million  a 
year  in  postal  revenues — a  50  percent 
greater  increase  than  ever  before  en- 
acted. 

The  rate  increases  are  spread  across- 
the-board,  and  apply  equitably  to  all 
classes  of  mail  users.  First-class  and  air- 
mail stamps  are  increased  20  percent. 
Second-class  rates,  on  magazines  and 
newspapers,  are  increased  25  percent. 
Third-class  advertising  rates  are  in- 
creased by  more  than  one-third. 

With  the  substantial  hike  in  advertis- 
ing postage,  bulk  advertising  mailers  will 
be  paying  100  cents — or  more— for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  postal  service  they  re- 
ceive. This  will  be  most  welcome  to  the 
many  thousands  of  individual  citizens 
who  have  urged  Congress  to  make  ad- 
vertising mailers  pay  their  full  way. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  $900  million 
added  revenue  is  to  bring  postal  income 
in  line  with  the  cost  of  postal  operations 
after  public  service  allowances. 

But  there  was  so  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  was  long  overdue— and  it  does 
so  many  things  to  correct  so  many  short- 
comings— that  some  of  its  other  im- 
provements have  been  largely  over- 
looked. 

The  high  cost  of  mailing  packages  to 
and  from  military  personnel  in  combat 
and  other  foreign  areas  has  been  a  real 
burden  to  servicemen  and  women  and 
their  parents  and  loved  ones  at  home. 
The  DuLski  amendment,  included  in  this 
legislation,  greatly  reduces  this  burden. 
It  permits  packages  up  to  30  pounds  to  be 
airlifted  to  and  from  the  military  per- 
sonnel at  low  surface  mail  rates.  For  ex- 
ample a  10-pound  package  sent  by  air 
from  an  east  coast  U.S.  city  to  a  soldier 
in  Vietnam  formerly  cost  the  sender 
more  than  $8  in  postage.  Under  the  bill, 
the  package  can  be  airlifted  at  a  postage 
cost  of  slightly  over  $3  . 

The  amendment  also  extends  the  air- 
lift privilege  to  hometo^^•n  newspapers 
and  other  news  value  pubUcations 
mailed  to  servicemen  in  combat  support 
areas  and  at  isolated  duty  posts.  This 
service  formerly  was  limited  to  service- 
men in  actual  combat  areas. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  is  of  real  inter- 


est in  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  pres- 
ent special  postage  rates  will  continue  to 
applv  on  publications  devoted  to  promot- 
ing "the  science  of  a.^riculture  when 
mailed  for  deUvery  within  postal  zones  1 
and  2—150  miles— if  at  least  70  percent 
of  copies  distributed  eo  to  subscribers  In 

rural  areas. 

Another  change  in  the  general  public 
interest  permits  messages  and  notices  of 
a  civic  or  public  service  nature  to  be  In- 
scribed on  wrappers  or  covers  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  sent  through  the 
mails  at  regular  second-class  rates  This 
serves  a  valuable  civic  and  community 
purpose,  and  also  reduces  administrative 
costs,  ^    , 

A  costlv  loophole  In  the  second-class 
mailing  laws  also  is  closed  by  this  legis- 
lation. Many  newspaper  and  magazine 
mailers  have  been  enclosing  their  bills 
under  the  low  second-class  postage  rates, 
whereas  higher  rates  should  apply  and 
would  if  the  bills  were  sent  separately. 
Hereafter,  the  higher  rates  will  apply  to 
these  bills  as  well  as  to  advertising  sup- 
plements maUed  with  the  publications 

In  recent  vears  the  public  has  been  ex- 
posed to  swindling  through  false  adver- 
tising bv  crooks  who  send  out  solicita- 
tions for  orders  in  a  form  carefully  de- 
signed to  look  like  bills  for  goods  or 
services.  These  fraudulent  schemes  have 
growTi  bv  leaps  and  boimds.  with  heavy 
losses  to  unsuspecting  postal  patrons. 
Hereafter,  such  material  will  be  non- 
mailable unless  it  bears  on  its  face  a 
conspicuous  notice  that  it  is  a  soUcitation 
and  is  not  a  bill  or  invoice. 

FEDERAL    SALARIES 

The  Federal  salary  provisions  will 
place  salaries  of  postal  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees  on  a  par  with  those  In 
private  enterprise,  as  promised  by  the 
Congress  in  1962, 

The  730,000  postal  employees  receive 
a  6-percent  pay  raise  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 7,  a  second  raise  of  5  percent  in 
July  of  1968.  and  whatever  further  ad- 
justment is  needed  in  July  of  1969  for 
full  private  enterprise  comparability. 

Over  1.1  million  classified  and  other 
administrative  personnel  receive  4i'2-per^- 
cent  raises  retroactive  to  October  6,  194 1. 
a  minimum  of  3  percent  next  July,  and 
a  final  "comparability"  adjustment  in 
July  of  1969. 

■  These  adjustments  provide  a  firm 
foundation  for  continued  implementa- 
tion of  the  comparability  policy,  when 
all  of  the  other  parts  of  the  new  law  have 
taken  effect. 

The  cornerstone  of  needed  salary  in- 
creases for  critically  important  scientific, 
research  professional,  and  management 
positions— so  that  the  Goveriunent  can 
compete  fairiy  in  the  market  for  these 
skills— is  the  Quadrennial  Commission 
to  recommend  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  salaries  established  by  the 
legislation. 

Up  to  this  time,  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  salaries  have  had  a  most  dam- 
aging compressive  effect  on  pay  levels  in 
the  career  sen'ices.  They  have  prevented 
even  remote  progress  toward  compa- 
rabilitv  with  private  enterprise  rates  In 
the  most  important  career  Government 
positions.  The  heavily  populated  lower 
salaried  jobs  will  achieve  full  compara- 
bilitv  with  the  pay  raises  in  this  bill,  but 
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the  upper  middle  and  higher  levels  will 
still  lag  far  behind  comparability. 

Once  the  first  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion, created  for  the  1969  fiscal  year,  has 
made  its  proposals,  and  the  Presidents 
subsequent  recommendations  in  a  budget 
message  have  become  law.  the  compres- 
sion will  be  relieved  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  then  fix  realistic  top  career 
salary  rates.  A  new  Commission  will  act 
every  fourth  year  thereafter,  providing 
the  basis  for  future  career  pay  adjust- 
ments to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  Con- 
gress retains  the  final  say  on  any  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commission  and  the 
President  for  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative salaries.  The  bill  specifically  re- 
serves to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  or  either  of  them,  the 
power  to  veto  any  such  recommendation. 

Leading  authorities  agree  that  this 
Commission  approach,  on  a  regular  peri- 
odic basis,  is  the  right  approach,  and  the 
only  practical  approach,  to  dealing  with 
the  dual  problems  of  adequate  salaries 
for  our  most  responsible  career  positions 
and  Federal  executives,  judges,  and 
legislators. 

EMPLOYEES'    FHINCE    BENEFTTS 

Aside  from  those  generally  known  sal- 
ary reforms,  the  new  law  makes  a  num- 
ber of  other,  less-publici/ed.  improve- 
ments in  employee  fringe  benefits. 

Employees  required  to  travel  on  of- 
ficial business  on  their  own  tbne  will  have 
part  of  their  traveltime  courtted  as  hours 
of  work.  -■ 

Others,  who  are  called  on  for  uncon- 
trollable irregular  overtime  work — such 
as  FBI  agents  and  border  patrolmen — 
win  receive  from  10  percent  to  25  per- 
cent premium  pay.  where  the  former 
range  was  zero  to  15  percent. 

Approximately  800,000  blue-collar  em- 
ployees, in  the  trades  and  crafts,  are 
granted  right  to  appeal  tlje  classifica- 
tions of  their  jobs — a  right  that  Federal 
white-collar  workers  already  have. 

The  Federal  employees'  l^e  insurance 
program  is  modernized  to  ffl-ant  an  em- 
ployee insurance  equal  to  his  annual  pay 
plus  $2,000,  with  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
and  a  maximum  of  $32,000.  The  $2,000 
added  insurance  is  a  new  feature,  and  the 
former  maximum  of  InsuraiKe  was  $20.- 
000  Each  employee  also  may  obtain  $10,- 
000  additional  insurance  by  paying  the 
full  premium  cost. 

"CLEAN     MAIL" 

The  antipandering  provi^ons  In  title 
ni  of  the  bill  are  a  slgnificaOt  and  efTec- 
tive  response  to  widespread  public  de- 
mand for  further  measures  vto  keep  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  outbf  the  mails. 

The  Postmaster  General  it  authorized 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  anyone 
who  uses  the  malls  to  pander  to  prurient 
sexual  interest — that  Is.  offers  for  sale 
matter  that  Is  advertised  as  being  erotl- 
cally  arousing  or  sexually  provocative.  A 
postal  patron  who  receives  mall  that.  In 
his  judgment,  Is  pandering  merely  has  to 
file  a  complaint  with  his  postmaster  to 
set  this  corrective  measure  Ih  motion. 

The  language  of  this  title  was  drafted 
to  guarantee  full  public  t)en«flt  from  the 
far-reaching  Supreme  Court  deci.sion  in 
the    case    of    Glnsburg    against    United 


States,    upholding    the   conviction   of   a 
mailer  of  "pandering"  advertisements. 

NEPOTISM     PBOHIBrrED 

Prohibition  of  nepotism  in  Federal  ap- 
pointments and  promotions,  is  another 
very  important  measure  in  the  public  in- 
terest which  has  received  relatively  little 
attention  outside  of  official  Government 
circles. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  and  long-ad- 
vocated answer  to  demands  that  personal 
and  family  patronage  be  ruled  out  of 
Federal  job  appointments  once  and  for 
all.  It  applies  across-the-board,  from  the 
highest  office  to  the  lowest  paid  job.  with 
equal  force  and  effect.  No  official  in  any 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment— no  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  officer 
or  career  official,  no  judge  or  other  judi- 
cial officer,  and  no  Member  of  Congress 
or  legislative  official — may  appoint  or 
promote  a  relative  to  any  position  under 
his  or  her  control  or  jurisdiction.  This  Is 
the  strongest  possible  guarantee  against 
any  abuse  of  Federal  appointive  author- 
ity and  any  preference  in  Federal  posi- 
tions that  is  adverse  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 


MAILING  PRIVILEGES  FOR  U.S. 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  DUi;SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  clear  up 
two  remaining  inequities  with  respect  to 
the  mail  of  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  are  assigned  to  duty  overseas. 

My  new  bill  Is  a  relntroduction  of  two 
key  improvements  in  mall  of  military 
personnel  which  twice  have  been  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  but  for  which  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  favorable  ac- 
tion In  the  other  body.  These  provisions 
were  contained  in  H.R.  10226.  which 
passed  the  House  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  June  5.  1967.  with  a  record 
vote  of  316  yeas. 

When  the  other  body  did  not  act  on 
that  bill.  I  proposed  all  of  its  provisions 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7977,  the  pos- 
tal rate  and  Federal  salary  bill,  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice agreed.  The  provisions,  therefore, 
were  enacted  by  the  House  again  on 
October  11.  as  part  of  that  bill.  All  of 
the  provisions  were  deleted  in  the  Senate 
enactment  of  H.R.  7977.  and  constituted 
a  major  Item  of  difference  taken  to  con- 
ference on  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  took  very  strong  positions 
on  the  several  differences  between  the 
bills  approved  by  the  two  bodies,  and 
this  made  compromise  extremely  difficult. 
But  there  was  so  much  of  that  legislation 
that  was  long  overdue  and  necessary — 
including  reforms  in  mall  fcr  the  Armed 
Forces — that  we  all  realized  some  form 
of  final  agreement  was  essential.  As  in 
other  areas  of  disagreement,  we  had  to 
compromise  on  milltar>'  mall  and  only 
parts  of  the  benefits  of  my  military  mail 
Eimendment  were  agreed  to. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
provi.slons  In  the  conference  agreement 
permits  the  airhfting  of  packages  up  to 
30  pounds  in  weight  to  and  from  APO's 
at  low  surface  postage  rates.  For  exam- 
ple, where  it  formerly  cost  over  $8  to 
airmail   a    10-poimd   package   from   an 


east  coast  city  to  Vietnam,  the  airlift 
costs  under  H.R.  7977  will  be  sUghtly 
over  $3.  This  will  relieve  a  very  real  and 
expensive  hardship  for  the  servicemen 
and  their  parents  and  other  loved  ones 
here  in  the  States. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  7977  also 
would  have  granted  free  mail  privileges 
to  all  servicemen  stationed  overseas  or 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  disease  or  in- 
jury incurred  while  on  active  duty,  and 
would  have  authorized  airlift  to  those 
servicemen  of  hometown  newspapers  and 
other  news-value  publications. 

The  Senate  struck  out  this  free  mail 
privilege  for  servicemen,  as  well  as  the 
airlift  for  publications,  along  with  the 
rest  of  my  amendment. 

We  were  able.  In  conference,  to  restore 
part  of  the  publications  airlift,  but  It  \t 
still  limited  to  publications  addressed  to 
Armed  Forces  personnel  in  combat  areas, 
combat  support  areas,  and  hardship 
posts  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  Introduced  to- 
day will  extend  the  free  mail  privilege  to 
all  Armed  Forces  personnel  overseas, 
whether  or  not  in  combat  areas,  combat 
support  areas,  or  hardship  posts,  and  ftlll 
permit  airlifting  of  hometown  newspa- 
pers and  other  news-value  publications 
to  such  servicemen — exactly  as  already 
twice  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Extending  these  small  benefits  and 
privileges  to  all  servicemen  overseas  Is  a 
simple  matter  of  equity  and  fair  treat- 
ment. Servicemen  separated  from  their 
homes  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean 
should  not  have  to  wait  30  or  more  days 
to  receive  their  hometown  newspapers, 
any  more  than  .such  delay  should  be  suf- 
fered by  those  in  combat  areas.  Assign- 
ment to  a  combat  or  noncombat  zone 
should  not  be  the  decisive  factor  as  to  the 
timeliness  of  hometown  news  reaching 
servicemen.  Nor  Is  a  soldier  or  sailor  or 
marine,  who  enters  the  service  of  his 
country  and  is  sent  overseas  to  a  noncom- 
bat area,  any  more  financially  able  to  pay 
postage  than  are  his  counterparts  se- 
lected for  serv'lce  against  hostile  forces. 
They  are  all  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try and  entitled  to  our  every  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  make  every 
effort  In  the  second  se.sslon— for  the 
fourth  time  In  the  last  two  Congresses— 
to  obtain  final  enactment  of  these  needed 
beneflt.s  for  membrrs  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

ANOTHER  GAIN  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  emphasizes  an  Im- 
portant point  concerning  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  which  President  Johnson  re- 
cently signed  Into  law. 

The  editorial  says: 

The  States  are  In  effect  beln?  handed  an 
ultimatum  to  take  the  Initiative  In  setting 
up  clean  ,iLr  standards  and  organlzlnR  their 
own  clean  air  campaigns  or  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  It  for  them. 

If  the  States  do  not  respond  in  good  faith. 
It  may  be  expected  not  only  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
Intervene  on  behalf  of  the  public  but  that 
much  more  arbitrary  legislation  will  be  forth- 
coming from  Oongreaa  In  the  next  few  years. 
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Mr  Speaker,  we  are  pouring  130  mil- 
lion tons  of  poisons  into  the  air  each 
vear  Bv  1980,  a  third  more  people  will 
be  Uvin'g  in  our  cities.  We  wUl  have  40 
percent  more  car.?  and  trucks.  As  a 
naUon,  we  will  be  burning  half  again  as 
much  fuel. 
As  the  Inquirer  correctly  observes: 
Air  pollution  control  cannot  be  attained 
except  through  a  long,  hard  fight  for  accept- 
Bjice  of  disciplinary  action  against  ofTenders 
and  development  of  equipment  required  by 
industry  and  other  polluters  to  avoid  offense. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
Another  Gain  tor  Clean  Air 

Those  who  fully  understand  the  menace  of 
air  pollution  are  disappointed  that  the  new 
bin  passed  by  Congress  to  combat  this  evil 
does  not  authorize  national  emission  stand- 
ards. But  Congress  was  probably  right  in 
believing  that  this  step  would  be  meaning- 
less until  further  reeearch  had  been  uruier- 
Uken  to  establish  what  the  desirable  stend- 
ards  ought  to  be  In  different  regions  across 
the  land. 

The  measure  that  has  finally  come  out  of 
Congress  definitely  represents  another  gain 
for  the  public  even  If  It  Is  less  than  was 
sought  by  the  President  and  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Air  pollution  control 
cannot  be  attained  except  through  a  long, 
hard  fight  for  acceptance  of  disciplinary 
action  against  offenders  and  development  of 
equipment  required  by  Industry  and  other 
polluters  to  avoid  ofTense. 

As  It  Is,  the  new  measure  authorizes  the 
Fpdersl  Government  to  take  drastic  steps 
when  a  community  or  region  Is  threatened  by 
an  air  pollution  emergency  such  as  hit  New 
York  City  and  other  cities  In  the  Northeast 
at  ThanksgU-lng  In  1966.  The  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Health  Is  empowered  to  shut  down  fac- 
tories, halt  automobiles  and  stop  emissions 
from  all  sources  when  he  believes  atmos- 
pheric conditions  warrant  such  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  States  are  In  effect  being 
handed  an  ultimatum  to  take  the  Initiative 
In  setting  up  clean  air  standards  and  or- 
ganizing their  own  clean  air  campaigns  or 
have  the  Federal  Government  do  It  for  them. 
If  the  States  do  not  respond  In  good  lalth. 
It  may  be  expected  not  only  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  will  Intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  public  but  that  much  more  arbi- 
trary legislation  will  be  forthcoming  from 
Congress  In  the  next  few  years.  There  Is 
every  Indication  that  endless  studies,  reports 
and  committee  hearings  are  no  longer  be- 
ing accepted  In  lieu  of  action. 


POVERT\^  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few 
hours  tlie  House  will  adjourn  for  a 
Christmas  recess.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers, particularly  the  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  article  from  the 
December  26.  1967.  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine, which  I  am  Inserting  into  the  Rec- 
ord today 

As  we  sit  down  to  our  succulent  turkey 
dinners,  let  us  pause  and  reflect  upon 
Teresa  Pilgrim  and  the  thousands  like 
her  who  are  starving  In  the  delta. 

The  tragedy  Ls  not  that  there  are  hun- 
gr\-  people  but  that  we  have  done  noth- 
l.ng  about  It. 

Hopefully,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  this  august  body  can  extend  the 
spirit  of  good  will  to  all  men — even  the 
starving  poor  of  our  land.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Hungry  World  of  Teresa  Pilgrim 

"I  like  the  s'ghettl  one  with  cheese  best 
"cause  U'B  gooooodl "  She  pointed  up  to  the 


spaghetti  steaming  away  In  the  tom-out  ad 

on   the   kitchen   wall,   then   tipped   her   six- 
year-old  head  sideways  and  squinted  at  It. 
Alongside— papermg  over  more  cracks  In  the 
planks — was  another  one  from  some  women's 
section.  dat.ed  May  20,  1958.  and  headlined: 
"Two    Fresh    New    Designs    In    Needlepoint. 
Through  the  window  came  the  soft  stare  of 
cold    cotton    plants,    spaced    In    rows    ulde 
enough  for  the  picking  machines.  The  plants 
grew    so    close    they    almost    came    m    the 
kitchen.  Teresa  didn't  know  why  they  called 
It  a  "kitchen."  There  w;ia  no  stove,  no  re- 
frigerator—just flies,  trash  and  old  jars.  Up 
in  the  front  room,  where  the  Pilgrim  family 
slept  and   just  sat,  little  Dometa  Jo   broke 
into    a    breakfast-cereal    Jingle,    "It's    gonna 
be  a  nice  day.  ..."  The  frail,  black  frame  of 
a  boy  called  "Pig."  age  five,  danced  a  lew 
steps.   "That  be  an  advertlse-ment  on  TV, 
Teresa    explained.    Nathan,    her    father,    got 
the  TV  from  a  burnt-out  house.  Its  knobs 
were  melted  out  of  shape.  Near  the  TV,  a 
bric-a-brac  shelf  held  the  food  supply:  flour, 
a  quarter  Jar  of  Instant  coffee  and  an  inch 
of  rice  in  a  cellophane  bag.  Cardboard  and 
newspaper  scraps  covered  gaps  In  the  wall 
over  Teresa's  head.  The  headline  of  one  yel- 
lowed recipe  asked:  "Chicken,  Everyone?"  "I 
had  me  some  bologna  las'  week.  Ain't  had 
nalr  milk.  Naw."  she  slowly  shook  her  head, 
"we  don'  get  much  of  th'  won'erful  things 
folks  eats."  "We  Jus  stays  toun  here."  said 
Teresa,  swinging  her  legs  from  the  edge  of 
the    porch.    (Dometa    Jo    played    near    the 
porch  In  the  tub  of  a  broken  wringer  washer. 
"Daniel  Boone  was  a  maaan  .  .  .  yes,  a  maaan 
...  oh,  a  maaan,"  she  sang,  twitching  her 
shoulders.)  Teresa  raised  her  eyebrows.  "My 
father,  he  take  me  to  the  sto'  once.  Hooo, 
that  sto'  got  everything.  They  got  food  there. 
They  got  chicken  an  flour  an  lard  an  balls 
an  things.   Got  balloons,  too— an  shoes  an 
neckties  an  watches  an  macaroni  an  "nanas 
an  beans  an  horanges.  I  likes  the  fish  too. 
Fish.  Fish."  the  child  said — squinting,  feel- 
ing the  sound — "Fish." 

Inside,  little  Lerlene  remained  asleep  In 
the  single  bed  that  all  four  children  slept  on, 
crossways.  Nathan  had  gone  tx)  wait  with  a 
crowd  of  others  In  front  of  'Woo  Hor  Grocery, 
where  Yazoo  City  whites  came  If  they  needed 
a  day  laborer.  Teresa's  mother,  big  Lerlene, 
stared  defeatedly  at  the  TV.  ("My  husban' 
106'  his  Job  when  the  c*-ment  plant  went  out 
of  bus'ness.  They  say  he's  'able-bodied,'  an 
lessn'  he  leaves  me,  we  don'  get  no  klnda 
welfare.") 

"They  some  chiir'un  down  yonder,"  Teresa 
pointed  to  some  shacks,  "but  they  too  ol'. 
I  seen  white  chur'un  downtown.  Some  of  "em 
lick  their  tongues  at  me."  She  stuck  out  her 
tongue.  "I  think  they  have  mo'  than  th' 
ooloreds.  I  don'  know  about  white  people." 
Pig.  licking  rice  grease  off  his  fingers,  came 
out  and  Teresa  hopped  to  her  feet  "Come  on. 
Pig.  les'  run."  and  they  struck  off  around 
the  house.  (The  house  stands  frozen  In  the 
act  of  coUapse,  on  a  dirt  road  a  half  mile 
off  U.S.  49W,  with  no  mailbox— they  get  no 
mall— no  phone,  water,  flush  toilet  or  glass 
In  most  of  the  windows,  and  no  warmth 
except  from  the  tiny  wood  burner  In  the 
front  room.  It  Is  raised  off  the  ground  so 
that  through  holes  rotted  In  the  floor,  you 
can  see  earth  and  daylight  and.  on  occasional 
hot  days,  a  snake  keeping  cool,  colled.  The 
bricks  that  propped  the  left-rear  corner  have 
crumbled,  and  the  house  twists  slouchways 
and  droops  as  if  It  were  going  to  sink  like 
a  ship,  stern  first  Into  the  ground.) 

Teresa  wandered  Inside  and  pretended  to 
iron  a  shredded  sweater.  She  wants  to  "wash 
an  Iron"  when  she  grows  up— or  else  "hoe 
m  the  flel'  "  or  "go  to  New  Yok  an  get  me 
a  Job  an  a  f rlgerator  an  a  stove  an  then  eat 
aU  th'  food."  The  only  thing  that  takes  her 
from  the  hotise  is  school— "But  they  makes 
fun  of  me  'cause  I  caln't  learn  nothln'."  She 
liked  the  time  she  went  to  church  and  wants 
to  go  again.  ("She  ain't  fixed  up  "nuff  to  go 
to  church,"  said  big  Lerlene.  "Got  no  shoes.") 


"I  believes  In  God,"  Teresa  nodded,  'cause 
He  do  things.  He  bring  you  food."  a^nietlmes, 
Nathan  brings  home  $2  worth  of  starchy, 
filling  food.  Then  the  PUgrtms  gorge  them- 
selves sUently,  sit  listless  in  front  of  the  TV 
amid  the  whine  of  files,  and  drop  to  sleep  on 
reeking  sheets — If.  that  Is.  he  has  found  work 
that  day.  It  not,  they  Just  go  to  sleep  a  little 
earlier. 

"/  lay  . . .  with  my  head  muffled  .  .to  keep 
from  heaHng  the  belloieing  of  that  ox.  which 
the  hungry  nomads  were  leaping  on  from 
all  aides,  tearing  morsels  out  of  iU  living 
flesh  loith  their  teeth" 

Five  small  children  ripped  apart  a  live, 
shrieking  hen  and  devoured  it  -uncooked, 
feathers,  blood  and  all.  It  uMs  the  first  meat 
they  had  eaten  in  three  months. 

The  first  of  these  scenes  took  place  In  the 
Gothic  starkness  of  a  Franz  Kafka  fable 
The  second,  no  less  Kafk.aesque,  actually 
took  place  this  vear  near  the  Virginia-Ten- 
nessee border.  It's  obvious  that  Kafka's  no- 
mads are  starving.  But  would  we  think  the 
same  of  American  children?  Says  Dr  Leslie 
Dunbar,  cochairman  of  the  Citizen's  Board  of 
Inqulrv  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutr.tlon,  "It 
would  "take  some  degree  of  embarrassment 
before  the  Government  would  admit  to 
hunger  approaching  starvation  In  this 
country.'' 

Yet  such  hunger  exists.  "We  do  not  want 
to  quibble  over  words  .  .  .,"  a  six-man  medi- 
cal team  reported  last  summer  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  upon  returning  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta.  "The  boys  and  girls  we  saw 
were  hungry— weak,  in  pain,  sick:  their  lives 
are  being  shortened:  they  are.  in  fact,  visibly 
and  predictably  losing  their  health,  their 
energy  their  spirits.  They  are  suffering  from 
hunger  and  disease  and  directly  or  IndlrecUy 
they  are  dying  from  them— which  is  exactly 
what  'starvation'  means." 

Though  it  can  be  a  matter  of  semantics, 
the  issue  comes  clearer  when  defined  not  In 
words  but  children.  Sunken  eyes,  spindly  legs, 
running  sores,  rampant  mental  retardation, 
skin  eruptions,  lethargic  unawareness  and 
hideously  bloated  bellies  are  harder  to  argue 
with  One  Negro  mother  in  Yazoo  City,  hav- 
ing neither  milk  nor  food  nor  hopes  of  pet- 
ting any,  fed  her  baby  a  letha:  dose  of  lye. 

"The  salient  thing  about  the  hungry."  says 
Dr  Dunbar.  "Is  the  monotony  of  their  story.'' 
When  human  existence  Is  reduced  to  the 
endless,  animal— often  unsuccessful- fight 
for  food,  a  petrified  sameness  sets  In.  It  be- 
comes nontransferable  destitution,  Nathan 
Pilgrim,  third-grade  educated  and  earning 
perhaps  t600  a  vear,  says.  "Ifn  I  had  enough 
money,  we'd  leave  here  tonight.  Chicago's  a 
nice  UtUe  town  But  any  kind  of  money  I  get 
got  to  be  eat  off  of."  Through  the  food-stamp 
program,  50  cents  worth  of  stamps  can  buy 
$12  in  groceries  for  a  needy  family  But  this 
program  is  locally  administered,  and  In  the 
case  of  some  Delta  towns,  that  often  means 
arbitrarily  or  racially  administered  Says  one 
Negro  "Lessn'  you  got  some  big  white  man 
to  fill  out  the  stamp- verification  form,  they 
Jus'  looks  at  If— he  unfolds  his  hands  like 
a  book  cover— "an  pass  it  back  to  you." 

At  no  point  does  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
touch  the  Uves  of  the  Pilgrims.  And  as  for 
local  help:  "The  mo'Jorlty  of  white  fo.fcs 
here  you  ain't  workin'  fo'  em,  they  don'  help 
you  '•  So,  without  understanding  where  they 
went  WTong  or  how  It  could  have  been  other- 
wise, the  Pilgrims  plod  along  as  if  they  realize 
they  had  been  condemned  on  the  day  they 
were  born.  They  have  no  decent  food,  no 
money  to  buy  food,  no  prospects  for  money 
In  Yazoo  Cltv,  no  means  of  getting  out  of 
town— and  absolutely  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  assure  their  children  a  future  life  any  less 
primitive.  Malnutrition  becomes  the  hub  in 
a  circle  of  self-perpetuating  poverty. 

The  most  severe  and  permanent  damage 
from  malnutrition— specifically,  from  the 
lack  of  protein— takes  place  In  the  brains  of 
chUdren  before  they  reach  age  four.  "If  they 
don't  get  enotigh  protein  during  the  crttlcai 
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period."  says  a  scientist  for  the  T3|S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "the  brain  jjust  never 
does  develop  properly."  Such  mfinutrltlon- 
Induced  brain  damage,  many  npw  believe. 
may  be  the  perpetuator  of  poverty  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  as  well  as  Sie  drag  on 
progress  In  the  underdeveloped  naflona  of  the 
world.  In  their  Delta  Investlgatloife.  the  doc- 
tors found  that  three-quarters  of  ^I  the  chil- 
dren they  examined  were  getting  less  than 
the  vital  amount  of  protein  Ther^  exlsu  to- 
day. In  fact,  a  silent,  half-hlddin  subcul- 
ture— an  underdeveloped  nation  irlthln  our 
nation — whose  constant  hunger  *  seems  so 
out-of-place  In  this  "most  affluer^.  prosper- 
ous (etc..  etc.)  period  In  U.S.  hl^ory"  that 
no  efforts  have  been  made  even  ta  determine 
Its  extent.  Says  the  U.S.  SurgeoB  General, 
not  only  does  the  Government  not  know  the 
number  of  malnourished  AmerlcAis — but  It 
Is  not  even  the  specific  Job  of  a»y  Federal 
agency  to  find  out.  \ 

Northern  ghettos  get  their  shale  of  poor 
Negro  field  hands  who  found  thef  were  ob- 
solete on  newly  mechanized  Soutl»rn  farms. 
But  It  Is  the  ones  left  behind,  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  who  often  live  forgottei^  lives  out- 
side every  social,  legal  and  medlcftl  advance 
of  this  century.  And  their  reprodactlon  rate 
almost  makes  up  for  the  number  of  those 
who  migrate  to  the  cities.  ("You": sees  what 
happens  when  you  eat  them  ^mmodlty 
beans,"  laughs  a  large  mother-to-be  In  Bel- 
zonl.  Miss  "You  sprouts!")  The  remnant  who 
are  unaided  by  Federal  food  progisuns — esti- 
mated to  number  from  400.000  to  4  million — 
lead  such  isolated.  Inarticulate,  single-focus 
lives  that  they  are.  says  sociologist  Ounnar 
Myrdal.  "the  world's  least  revolutfrnary  pro- 
letariat." They  are  not  riot  fodder. 

When  mass  malnutrition  In  the  Delta  came 
to  light,  the  Senate  rammed  through  a  $75 
million  emergency  measure  to  feed  and  help 
the  undernourished  In  America.  The  sen- 
ators acknowledged  that  the  nation's  com- 
modity-distribution and  food-stamp  pro- 
grams now  reached  only  a  fractloai  of  those 
In  need  Yet  by  the  time  the  bill  got  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  lt«  members 
were  suddenly  struck  with  "compassion  fa- 
tigue." The  congressmen  quoted  Biblically 
to  each  other:  "The  poor  you  have  with  you 
always."  (Besides.  If  these  people  are  really 
BO  poor  that  they  can't  eat,  they  won't  be 
with  us  very  long  anyway.)  At  any  rate,  the 
Senate's  emergency  bill  was  shelved  this  fall, 
until  the  congressmen  someday  can  study 
where  all  these  strange,  hungry,  quiet  folk 
came  from  and  what  kind  of  statistics  can 
be  made  from  them  and  whether  a  hopeless, 
empty  child  Is  a  national  concern  to  begin 
with. 

Meanwhile,  the  Teresa  PllgTlm»r-who  are 
neither  statistics  nor  "causes" — continue  to 
exist  on  rice,  grits,  collards,  tree  bark,  laun- 
dry starch,  clay  and  almoet  anything  else 
chewable.  Meanwhile,  their  bcxSes  suffer 
steady  depletion  of  tissues,  slow  disintegra- 
tion and  the  progressive,  piecemeal  abbrevi- 
ation of  life.  In  time,  they  beconse  physical 
and  psychological  cripples.  But  itlll.  there 
is  some  taste  of  hope.  There  may  come  a 
day  when  different  and  Indifferent  groups 
like  the  House  Agriculture  Conujalttee  will 
run  dry  of  words  and  act  And  It  may  hap- 
pen, though  the  Pilgrims  don't  ^  expect  It, 
that  something  Just  might  turn  vsp.  perhaps 
by  dinner — some  Christmas. 


THE  "UNTOUCHABLE- 
STRUCTURE 


.   f 
POWER 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
eyeopening  report  from  the  Herald  of 
Preedom  continues  to  enlighten  the 
American  people  as  to  what  goes  on  In 
the  Fogey  Bottom  establlshmemt  known 
as  the  State  Department. 

Apparently    the  only   code  of  ethics 


among  the  untouchables  Is  to  cover  up 
for  their  buddies  and  destroy  the  ac- 
cusers. 

Americans  pay  taxes  to  support  this 
kind  of  operation?   Knowingly? 

I  Include  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
December  15,  1967,  entitled  "The  Un- 
touchable"—part  ni— for  the  reading  of 
all  Members: 

The  Untouchables  (  Past  in ) 

The  Untouchables,  "above  the  law,  above 
the  people,  and  above  criticism  or  comment," 
who  abound  In  our  government  depart- 
ments and  the  government -financed  thlnk- 
factorles,  have  ways  of  eliminating  their 
enemies  by  cooperation,  collusion  and  con- 
spiracy. In  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka,  forced 
out  of  his  State  Department  Job  ostensibly 
for  "leaking"  Information  to  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee, a  long  Senate  Hearing  laid  bare  the 
machinations  of  the  conspirators. 

Although  Otepka  was  not  an  "Insider"  he 
had  still  managed  to  remain  In  the  State  De- 
partment. However,  his  doom  was  sealed 
when  he  turned  down  Dean  Rusk  when  they 
made  a  personal  visit  to  persuade  him  to 
grant  a  security  clearance  to  Walt  Rostow. 
John  P.  Rellly,  was  put  over  Otepka  and 
assigned  the  Job  to  "get  Otepka."  Rellly  used 
Elmer  Dewey  Hill  for  the  Job  of  tapping 
Otepka's  phones.  Both  ran  Into  trouble  when 
they  lied  under  oath  about  having  done 
this,  so  they  decided  they  had  better  tell  the 
truth. 

These  men  also  cooperated  with  others  of 
the  same  clique,  with  better  success,  when 
another  State  Department  employee  was 
eased  out  through  the  "selected  out"  process 
of  finding  his  work  unsatisfactory.  This  man 
had  made  the  mistake  of  reporting  Hill's 
bad  conduct  while  under  the  Influence  of 
Uquor.  Rellly  protected  Hill  by  suppressing 
this  and  other  bad  reports.  He  was  quoted  as 
stating.  "I  don't  care  what  your  report  was, 
the  only  thing  Is  I  cannot  let  anything  hap- 
pen to  Mr.  Hill,  regardless." — "I  cannot  have 
anything  happen  to  that  man,  so  I  will  have 
to  disregard  the  rejxirts  completely." 

Rellly's  remarks  were  made  during  an  In- 
spection visit  to  Frankfurt.  Germany,  where 
he  was  entertained  at  a  cocktail  party.  It  was 
a  most  unusual  and  unwise  party,  for  all  the 
security  and  CIA  men  In  the  entire  area  were 
Invited  to  attend.  The  party  honored  Rellly 
and  Raymond  W.  Laugel  and  was  held  on 
October  21.  1962.  Arthur  Brunettl.  a  security 
officer  at  Belgrade,  brought  along  his  fiancee, 
a  Yugoslav  national.  Yugoslavia  being  a  Com- 
munist country,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  possibility  of  this  woman  being  a  UDBA 
(Yugoslav  Secret  Police)  agent  with  one  of 
the  security  officers  present  suggesting  that 
this  was  so.  It  Is  Important  to  keep  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  security  agents  secret  as  thej 
operate  In  the  embassies  and  consiUates  usu- 
ally under  the  cover  of  other  Jobs. 

Elmer  Hill  was  at  this  time  In  charge  of  the 
security  of  the  new  embassy  building  In  the 
process  of  construction  In  Warsaw.  Poland. 
Hill  had  Joined  the  State  Department  In 
January  1962,  having  been  hired  by  John  D. 
lams  at  the  same  time  as  Maclyn  Hale  Mus- 
-ser.  Both  new  employees  were  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  they  wore  beards  and  beat- 
nik attire  at  the  time  they  were  hired. 

American  activities  in  Warsaw  were  of 
great  Interest  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
been  busy  compromising  the  embassy  per- 
sonnel and  Marine  guards  assigned  to  It.  The 
reason  for  this  stepped -up  activity  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  Informed 
Peking  In  Augxist.  1958.  that  It  wished  to 
resume  a  diplomatic  dialogue  adjourned  at 
Geneva  a  short  time  before.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Jacob  D.  Beam  headed  the  American  delega- 
tion, and  Ambassador  Wang  Plng-man  the 
Red  Chlne.se  With  a  Red  Chinese  delegation 
about  to  bold  secret  talks  with  an  American 


delegation  the  Russians  had  to  know  what 
they  were  all  about. 

Around  this  time  a  high  Polish  Intelligence 
officer  began  to  send  Information  on  Soviet 
espionage  activities  In  Poland.  This  Informa- 
tion helped  expose  what  became  known  as 
the  "Warsaw  Spy  and  Sex  Scandals."  Un- 
fortunately, while  Great  Britain  exposed  Its 
Burgess,  McLean  and.  finally.  Phllby  (all  top 
people),  the  only  one  who  made  the  news  In 
the  United  States  was  the  unimportant  Scar- 
beck.  Somehow  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment does  not  like  knowledge  of  Its  spies  In 
high  places  to  become  public.  Soviet  agents 
do  not  have  to  flee  to  the  USSR,  when  ex- 
posed, they  are  merely  retired  from  the  Stale 
Department  on  fat  government  pensions  or 
quietly  transferred  to  an  out  of  the  way  place 
until  the  heat  Is  off.  Top  agents  are  untouch- 
able, as  was  evidenced  by  the  furore  over 
Hiss. 

Much  of  the  Information  which  kept  ar- 
riving about  the  Warsaw  ESnbassy  was  not 
allowed  to  be  seen  by  top  security  officer 
Otepka:  It  was  kept  only  for  the  eyes  of  the 
"Insiders."  When  the  Information  started 
coming  In,  Otepka  was  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Security  under  William  O.  Bos- 
well.  Boewell  selected  Charles  W.  Lyons  to 
work  with  him  on  the  "Polish  allegations" 
and  Otepka  was  not  permitted  to  even  look 
at  the  information.  Early  in  1962  Boswell 
decided  that  he  did  not  need  a  "Deputy  Di- 
rector" on  his  staff  and  Otepka  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  of  Chief,  Division  of 
Evaluation.  In  this  position  Lyons  was  nomi- 
nally under  him  but  continued  to  take  his 
orders  from  "hlKher-up."  and  to  perform 
assignments  kept  secret  from  Otepka. 

In  1961  construction  was  begun  on  an  im- 
pressive new  embassy  building  In  Warsaw 
and  the  Communists  saw  to  It  that  even 
the  bricks  were  bugged.  EUner  Dewey  Hill, 
the  bugger  of  Otepka's  phones,  was  sent  over 
to  the  Regional  Technical  Center  which  was 
established  In  Franfurt  with  a  staff  respon- 
sible for  providing  technical  security  cover- 
age for  all  Foreign  Service  posts  In  eastern 
and  western  Europe.  In  August  1962  Elmer 
Dewey  Hill  was  assigned  as  the  engineer  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  the  construction 
of  the  new  building.  He  had  previously  made 
a  trip  to  the  construction  site  accompa- 
nied by  George  Pasquale  and  they  were  en- 
tertained at  a  party  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  Dlkeos,  along  with  Frederick 
Oalvln,  a  security  officer  stationed  at  Frank- 
furt. 

The  new  embassy  building  was  completed 
and  occupied  first  In  September,  1963  In  the 
spring  of  1964  extensive  wired  microphone 
systems  were  found  In  the  Embassy  at  Mos- 
cow and  subsequently  It  was  decided  that 
It  might  be  wise  to  check  for  such  things 
In  all  embassies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  brand  new  embassy  building  In  Warsaw 
which  had  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  $1,628,- 
299.00  was  then  subjected  to  partial  demoli- 
tion and  repairs  which  were  completed  on 
February  2,  1965.  One  room  was  completely 
demolished  and  approximately  thirty  more 
partially  demolished.  Wires  were  found  going 
through  concrete  In  the  floors,  down  through 
pillars,  etc.  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  such  bugging  did 
not  take  place  during  the  construction  work, 
had  obviously  not  done  a  very  good  Job. 
When  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that 
standard  procedure  be  followed  (certain  por- 
tions of  the  walls  be  torn  out  for  exajnlna- 
tlon)  Hill  rejjortedly  rejected  the  Idea  be- 
cause "he  had  an  electronic  device  that 
would  be  adequate."  An  official  of  the  State 
Department  testified  that  he  did  not  think 
Hill  could  have  said  this  because  "the  De- 
partment of  State  did  not  at  that  time  pos- 
sess any  device  which  Is  absolutely  effective 
against  all  types  of  listening  devices." 

Hill  was  protected  so  that  he  might  stay 
on    this    particular   Job    (of    not   doing    the 
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oroper  checking)  by  Rellly  who  reportedly 
KT-l  don't  give  a  hoot  about  the  report^ 
fcannot  let  anything  happen  to  this  man. 
L  Mr  Hill"  The  report  about  which  Mr. 
^llTy  did  not  "give  a  hoot"  described  Hill's 
Sen  conduct,  the  use  of  "four-letter' 
Ss  in  mixed  company,  praise  for  l^n  n 
Tnd  socialism,  and  distaste  for  women^HlU 
bad  made  a  public  scene  In  front  o  Com- 
munuts  in  a  public  place,  as  well,  and 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  very  good 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Government^ 
^oree  Pasquale,  the  security  officer,  who 
«nt  m  a  derogatory  report  of  HUl  was  re- 
niiested  to  resign  even  though  two  months 
Mrller  he  had  been  told  his  work  was  quite 
satisfactory.  He  suddenly  got  "bad  ratings 
and  wL  'unsatisfactory."  Hill  testified  that 
he  had  written  an  efficiency  report  on  Pas- 
nuale  and  found  him  Incompetent  so  nat- 
urally on  the  basis  of  such  an  unbiased  re- 
Dort  Pasquale  had  to  go.  ,.    „  q 

Victor  Dlkeos.  a  security  officer  at  the  U.». 
Embassy  in  Warsaw,  knew  better  than  to 
send  in  such  a  report.  He  simply  said  dip- 
lomatically that  Hill  "had  a  little  too  much 
to  drink"  when  requested  to  report  on  HUl  s 
conduct  by  Henry  Boudreau  at  the  req-ueet 
Of  John  F.  Rellly  In  his  "coverlng-up"  ef- 
forts Dlkeos  said  that  Hill  was  definitely 
"able  to  walk."  Dlekeos  Is  In  and  Pasquale  Is 

'^^ReUly  and  Hill  are  sdso  out  because  their 
conduct  in  lying  to  a  Senate  Committee  was 
too  raw  even  for  the  untouchables.  They 
are  not  down  and  out.  however.  Rellly  was 
weU  taken  care  of  by  being  hired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Hill  is 
working  for  a  private  firm  which  reportedly 
has  some  government  connections.  The  un- 
touchables always  look  after  their  friends 
even  If  they  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep 
them  In  their  Jobs. 

Warsaw  was  a  hot-bed  of  subversion  and 
sex  and  It  became  quite  a  problem  for  the 
untouchables,  who  don't  look  upon  S  &  S 
as  sins,  to  keep  It  quiet  and  protect  their 
important  people.  In  the  period  following 
the  start  of  the  1958  "Dialogue"  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  Chinese  diplomats 
there  was  probably  no  secret  in  the  Warsaw 
Embassy  to  which  the  V.SSR.  did  not  have 
access  in  one  way  or  another  "To  sUrt 
with,  both  the  Russian  and  Polish  secret 
police  organizations  had  staffs  in  Warsaw. 
In  addition,  the  KGB  had  an  agent  Inside 
the  VS.  Embassy  In  the  figure  of  a  sec- 
ond-level American  diplomat  who  had  been 
falthfuUy  supplying  classified  data  for  more 
than  a  decade  from  posts  all  over  the  world. 

This  "second-level  American  diplomat"  was 
Edwajd  Symans  (Szlnaanskl)  who  Is  now  Uv- 
ing  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  on  a  govern- 
ment pension.  Sj-mans  had  reportedly  been 
recruited  Into  Soviet  Intelligence  while  as- 
signed to  Moscow  in  1941  He  has  served  in 
Turkey  Paraguay.  Lebanon.  France.  Ger- 
many U  S.S.R.  and  Poland.  During  these  as- 
signments he  made  friends  with  numerous 
other  "security  risks"  and,  when  the  net  was 
closing  In  on  hUn.  was  tipped  off  in  advance. 
An  agent  from  the  CIA  In  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many visited  him  to  "discuss"  the  matter  of 
"other  people"  In  the  Embassy  having  been 
exposed  as  compromised.  This  visit  was  nat- 
ural since  Symans  himself  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  CIA  while  actually  working  for 
the  Soviet  KGB. 

Symans  was  exposed  by  the  Polish  Intel- 
ligence officer  who  also  disclosed  the  fact  Uiat 
there  were  19  Americans  working  for  the 
KGB  (Soviet  Secret  Police),  12  In  the  State 
Department.  4  In  the  CIA  and  3  In  U.S.  scien- 
tific laboratories,  according  to  Guy  Richards 
In  an  article  enUUed,  "The  Spy  We  Set  Free." 
In  this  article  Mr.  Richards  states; 

"An  American  diplomat,  caught  with  Ir- 
refutable evidence  that  he  had  been  a  Soviet 
spy  for  18  years,  was  allowed  to  resign  and 
disappear   in    1961   for   fear   his  prosecution 


would  trigger  a  major  State  Department  scan- 
dal. .  .  . 

"It  was  the  Russians— not  any  U.S.  opera- 
tive—who broke  the  Warsaw  spy  case  (Scar- 
beck)  of  1960-61. 

"They  did  it  to  save  the  valued  professional 
agent  they  had  In  our  embassy  there.  They 
did  it  because  they  knew  the  heat  was  on  and 
If  they  'surfaced'  some  minor  offenders  It 
could  provide  enough  diversionary  fanfare  to 
deflect  siosplclon  from  their  man  (Symans). 
"Their  ruse  succeeded  for  a  few  months. 
Then  It  blew  up  with  a  bang.  .  .  . 

"This  blockbuster  was  expostire  of  a  KGB 

agent  In  our  Warsaw  embassy  ...  He  was  a 

lifetime  State   Department  career  man. 

"He  was  recalled  to  Washington  InstanUy 

The  case  against  him  was  wrapped  up 

tight.  It  was  devastating  and  Irrefutable  .  .  . 

"Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  American 

investigators  when  a  .  .  decision  came  down 

from  the  command  post  In  Foggy  Bottom. 

The  word  was.  'No  prosecution.  No  word  of 

the  case  to  anyone.'  " 

This  Is  how  high-level  spies  get  treated  In 
the  United  States.  While  in  Warsaw,  al- 
though married  and  living  with  his  wife, 
Symans  had  a  mistress  who  was  also  em- 
ployed in  the  embassy  in  Warsaw.  She  was  a 
su'te  Department  secretary  named  Dorothy 
Cwynar.  Miss  Cwynar  was  recalled  when 
Symans  was  exposed  and  questioned  concern- 
ing the  case  When  the  case  was  dropped  she 
returned  to  Europe  and  reportedly  has  mar- 
ried a  Polish  national.  Symans  also  returned 
to  Europe,  making  a  "pleasure  trip"  to  var- 
ious countries  and  later  returned  to  his  wife 
and  his  birthplace.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Symans  and  his  wife.  Therese,  now  live  in 
a  lovely  home  In  a  fine  section  of  Grand 
Rapids,'  235  Plymouth  St.  N.E.  Mrs.  Symans 
is  employed  as  a  teacher  of  French  in  the 
East  Grand  Rapids  High  School  and  re- 
portedly took  a  group  of  school  children  to 
Europe  last  summer  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Department.  Symans  did  research 
on  a  book,  "The  Story  of  Grand  Rapids." 
The  New  History  of  the  City,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Kregel  Publications.  Robert  L. 
Kregel.  the  head  of  the  firm,  told  reporters 
that  copies  of  the  book  are  being  sold  all 
over  America  and  In  foreign  countries.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  request  for  a  copy  had 
even  been  received  from  Z.  Klejn,  Editor  of 
Nasza  Ojcyzyzna,  a  Warsaw,  Poland,  publi- 
cation. 

Syman's  home  Is  reportedly  filled  with 
truly  beautiful  and  expensive  paintings  and 
objets  d'art.  while  he  and  his  Communist 
friends  are  pushing  degraded  forms  of  art 
upon  the  American  public  as  true  art. 

Among  the  many  Americans  involved  In 
the  S  &  S  scandals  In  Warsaw  was  Daroslau 
S  ■Vlahovlch.  a  political  oflicer  who  came  to 
Warsaw  from  the  State  Department  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research.  Even  after  It 
was  known  that  he  had  been  compromised 
by  Communist  secret  police  agents,  he  was 
not  dismissed  but  was  transferred  to  Toronto. 
Canada  He  Is  now  at  Kuala  Lf.mpur  In 
Malaysia  where  he  U  charge  of  the  Consular 
Section. 

Another  was  Edward  Rowland  Kelley  who 
was  First  Secretary  in  Warsaw  and  was  re- 
ported as  compromised  because  of  loose 
living  homosexuality  and  other  factors.  He 
is  still  with  the  State  Department,  having 
been  moved  around  a  bit.  however,  first  to 
Paris,  then  Benghazi.  TrlpoU  and  finally 
Rangoon  in  Burma. 

Al-^o  reportedlv  compromised  in  Warsaw  by 
female  agent  or  agents  of  the  Communist 
secret  police  was  Thomas  Anthony  Donovan. 
a  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy.  He  was 
transferred  to  Berlin.  Gemiany  and  later  to 
Khorramshahr  in  Iran  until  everything 
quieted  down,  and  is  now  In  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington.  D  C  While  In  Ber- 
lin  Donovan  was  the  Immediate  superior  of 


Stephen  Koczak  who.  like  Pasquale.  was  "se- 
lected out"  because  of  his  reports  on  his  su- 
perior's misconduct. 

Donovan  made  trips  to  East  Berlin  (Com- 
munist) and,  while  there,  placed  phone  calls 
to  Communists  in  Warsaw  from  which  city 
he  had  Just  been  removed  because  of  having 
been  compromised,  i  Donovan's  apartment  in 
Warsaw  had  been  bugged  by  Polish  intelli- 
gence and  later  by  the  CIA.)  Koczak  learned 
of  Donovan's  unauthorized  phone  calls,  as 
well  as  an  unauthorized  secret  trip  to  Poland, 
and  felt  It  his  duty  to  report  them  to  Dono- 
van's superior  who  was  Howard  Trlvers. 

Howard  Trlvers,  himself  a  serious  security 
risk  reported  in  1956.  naturally  did  nothing 
about  the  situation.  He  has  a  brother,  Paul, 
who  is  a  notorious  Communist  in  California 
who  has  held  C^immunlst  Party  meetings  In 
his  home.  Secret  phone  calls  and  trips  by  one 
of  his  emplovees  did  not  bother  Trlvers  who 
Is  now  Consul  General  In  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Koczak,  still  worried  when  nothing  was 
done  about  Donovan,  took  the  matter  to 
Trlvers'  superior.  Edward  Allen  Lightner.  Jr., 
who  took  the  same  action  as  Trlvers— he  did 
nothing.  Lightner  is  now  Deputy  at  the  U£. 
National  War  College.  ^ 

Donovan.  Trlvers  and  Ughtner  are  IN, 
but  Koczak  who  tried  to  be  a  loyal  American, 
is  "OUT."  "selected  out"  Into  forced  early  re- 
tirement in  1966  after  19  years  as  a  veteran 
Foreign  Service  Office.  With  him  it  was  not  as 
easy  as  with  Pasquale  for  Koczak  had  been 
a  long-time  competent  and  satisfactory  em- 
ployee of  the  State  Department.  In  order  to 
get  nd  of  Koczak  hlE  personnel  rating  sheets 
had  to  be  altered,  others  forged  and  docu- 
mente  removed  from  his  file.  A  new  low  rat- 
ing replaced  the  former  high  one  and  it  was 
on  this  basis  that  he  was  "selected  out."  Ap- 
peals concerning  this  unfair  treatment  have 
been  to  no  avaU  for  the  Untouchables  must 
be  protected. 

The  onlv  person  who  was  prosecuted  out  ot 
the  nest  of  sex  and  subversion  in  the  Warsaw 
Embassv  was  poor  unimportant  Irving  (Ir- 
win Efwin)  Scarbeck.  Guy  Richards  states 
that  he  was  tossed  to  the  wolves  by  the  So- 
rtets  themselves  In  an  effort  to  protect  their 
important  agent,  Symans.  The  unfortunate 
Scarbeck  was  compromised  and  forced  Into 
supplying  Information  to  the  C-ommunists  by 
a  female  agent.  Urszula  Maria  Dlscher.  Mlsa 
Dlscher  was  even  obliging  enough  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  testify  against  Scar- 
beck After  the  trial  she  refused  political  asy- 
lum which  was  offered  her  and  trotted  back 
to  her  Communist  bosses  (mission  accom- 
plished). 

Since  the  Communists  could  not  take  open 
credit  for  exposing  Scarbeck.  an  American 
t(X)k  credit  fci  'developing  the  first  lead  on 
Scarbeck."  This  person  was  none  other  than 
Victor  Dlkeos.  the  man  who  knew  enough 
not  to  give  a  bad  report  on  Elmer  Dewey  Hiir 
Dlkeos  refused  to  testify  as  to  HOW  he  got 
his  first  lead  on  Scarbeck.  however  He  also 
"claimed  executive  privilege"  again  when 
questioned  concerning  Symans 

The   Scarbeck   Case  was  carefuUy   handled 
in  the  State  Department  with   Boswell  and 
Lvons  handling  It  exclusively  and  refusing  to 
let  Otto  Otepka  (presumably  Lyons  superior) 
review  the  files.  This  was  something  for  the 
eyes  of  the  "insiders"  only. 
■  Of  the  three  persons  discussed  In  this  Issue 
Whom  the  State  Department  has  decided  to 
unload.  Otto  Otepka  has  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  remove.  He  has  fought  I'ac*^^^^*^^^^ 
the  unfair  treatment  accorded  hina.  Hif  ca^e 
has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Internal   Security  Subcommittee    on 
Which   Parts  I   to  XX  have  been  P'^*^"^^^' 
The  Government  employees  exchange  o.  Nov. 
15    1967  writes  concerning  the  final  "Ot-epka 
Report  "  "It  was  reported  by  the  informant 
that   senator   Birch   Bayh.   a   close   P^^°^f 
friend  of  Richard  Helms   the  Director  of  CIA. 
has  undertaken  to  keep  out  of  the  published 
report  aU  material  which  would  reflect  badly 
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on  the  CIA.  Likewise,  the  autharlty  nmln- 
talned  that  Senator  Edward  K«inedy  haa 
agreed  to  support  Senator  Bayb  In  return 
for  reciprocal  support  to  keep  out  all  ma- 
terial detrimental  to  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy." 

So  we  get  another  glimpse  of  bow  the  un- 
touchables keep  Information  detrimental  to 
themselves  and  their  friends  away  from  the 
American  public.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  th« 
Interweaving  of  the  activities  of  jjersons  con- 
nected with  these  attempts  to  conceal  deroga- 
tory Information  concerning  "Insiders"  by 
forcing  out  "outsiders"  who  do  not  go  along 
with  sTibverslon.  perversion  and  other  ques- 
tionable conduct. 

One  of  the  main  enemies  of  Otto  Otepka  In 
the  State  DeF>artment  was  William  J.  Crock- 
ett, Jr.,  whose  testimony  befca-e  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  was  arrogant 
and  evasive.  Crockett  was  assigned  to  Beirut. 
Lebanon  aa  of  October  1,  1952  as  was  Edward 
A.  Symans.  As  of  October  1954  the  following 
individuals  were  assigned  to  Rome,  Italy: 
William  O.  Boewell,  William  J.  Crockett  and 
Raymond  W.  Laugel.  In  February  1961  Crock- 
ett became  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration and  since  June  1963  served  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  He  has 
now  left  the  State  Department  and  Is  re- 
portedly with  the  I.B.M.  Corporation.  Boswell 
served  aa  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security 
from  September  1958  to  July  1962.  Laugel 
(who  was  honored  at  the  unusual  cocktail 
party  with  Rellly)  became  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Physical  Security.  Office  of 
Security  In  March  1960.  In  April  1962  he  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, a  newly  created  division  when  the  Phys- 
ical Security  Division  was  split  up  by  Boa- 
well.  In  November  1963  when  John  P.  Rellly 
was  forced  to  resign  because  he  had  perjured 
himself  before  a  Senate  Committee  (although 
no  action  was  ever  taken  against  him)  Laugel 
became  acting  head  of  the  Office  of  Security, 
remaining  there  until  March  1964. 

Jacob  Beam,  Ambassador  to  Poland  during 
the  S<ScS  scandals,  trraduated  from  Princeton 
In  1929,  Howard  Trlvers  and  Allen  Llghtner. 
Jr.  graduated  from  Princeton  In  IWO.  In  1948 
Beam  was  Chief  of  the  State  Department's 
Division  of  Central  European  APalrs  and 
Howard  Trlvers  was  his  Asst.  Chief. 

It  l3  a  small  world  for  the  "Insiders"  In 
the  State  Department  They  have  known  each 
other  and  worked  together  In  most  cases  for 
many  years.  The  oover-up  of  the  Warsaw  Spy 
and  Sex  Scandals  Is  but  one  Instatice  of  how 
The  Untouchables  work  together. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS  TRIPLE 
STANDARD 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  something 
is  drastically  wrong  in  our  atate  De- 
partment when  it  adheres  to'  a  triple 
standard  of  application  of  our  law. 

The  State  Department  found  nothing 
wrong  in  permitting  Igor  Bubnov.  a  KGB 
from  the  Russian  Embassy  who  replaced 
the  notorious  spy.  Nikolai  Popov,  freedom 
of  travel  to  go  to  LSU  and  speak  to  a 
campus  rally. 

State  waived  passpwrt  requirement  to 
six  native-bom  black  Rhodeians  last 
September  10  to  attend  US.  colleges. 

Yet.  State  forbade  a  visa  to  the  Honor- 
able Ian  Smith,  Prime  Minister  of  Rho- 
desia, to  enter  the  United  States  and 
speak  before  a  University  of  Virginia 
student  group,  and  likewise  refiLsed  a 
visa  to  permit  Moise  Tshombe,  of  Ka- 
tanga, to  enter  the  United  States, 

Most  Eissuredly  a  triple  standard — one 
for  Russian  Communists,  one  for  Rho- 
desian  blacks,  and  a  .separate  .standard 
for  Christian  antl-Communlsts. 


Why  does  the  State  Department  dis- 
criminate against  Christian  leaders  of 
friendly  nations? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  Fort  Victoria 
address  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Wrathall.  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia,  as  follows: 
Report  of  a  Speech  bt  the  Deputt  Prime 

Minister,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Wrathall  at  Port 

Victoria 

There  Is  probably  no  need  for  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  historical  association  for 
which  Fort  Victoria  Is  well  known,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fact  that  Port  Victoria  Is  the 
oldest  town  In  Rhodesia  and  was  established 
by  the  pioneers  as  they  trekked  northwarde. 
Important  as  the  past  Is.  however.  It  la  the 
future  to  which  we  must  look  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  generations  to  come. 

PLANNED  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

Much  thought  has  already  been  given  to 
the  shape  of  future  development  In  this  part 
of  Rhodesia.  There  are  nearly  750, (K)0  acres 
of  Irrigable  soils  In  the  lowveld  and  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  with  the  full  potential 
under  Irrtgatlon,  the  area  could  support  a 
population  of  over  a  million  people.  The 
Sabl-Llmpojxj  Authority  hopes  to  develop, 
over  the  next  25  years,  two  large  new  Irriga- 
tion complexes,  one  In  the  Lundl  Valley  and 
the  other  In  the  Sabl  Valley.  It  hopes  also  to 
develop  several  smaller  Irrigation  schemes, 
one  on  the  upper  Nuanetsl.  another  on  the 
lower  Nuanetsl  and  others  on  the  banks  of 
the  Llmfxjpo  and  near  the  Lundl  Sabl  con- 
fluence. This  enormous  agricultural  develop- 
ment will  need  to  be  backed  up  by  the  serv- 
ices which  can  only  be  provided  In  urban 
centres,  and  this  means  new  towns  and  added 
prosperity  for  existing  towns  such  at  Port 
Victoria. 

SMASHING  BRITAIN'S  SANCTIONS  POLICY 

While  much  of  the  development  to  which 
I  have  been  referring  Is  still  only  on  paper, 
this  great  p>otentlal  could  well  be  realized 
sooner  than  many  people  have  hitherto 
thought  possible.  I  believe  that  a  rising  tide 
of  confidence  In  Rhodesia's  future  Is  spread- 
ing through  the  country,  and  If  we  have  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  others  will  have  confi- 
dence In  us  too.  Smashing  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's vindictive  sanctions  policy  has 
taken  on  the  nature  of  a  national  effort.  In- 
deed It  has  become  more  than  a  national  ef- 
fort; It  la  an  International  effort  which  Is 
stretching  Into  every  comer  of  the  world  and 
which  Is  achieving  ever  Increasing  success. 
And  British  firms,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  are  climbing  on 
the  bandwagon  too.  For  example  the  value  of 
British  Imports  Into  Rhodesia  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1967  was  £5.9  million, 
or  only  £600.000  lower  than  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1966,  when  a  great  many 
goods  were,  of  course,  still  In  the  pipeline 
from  before  sanctions.  These  importa  cov- 
ered a  wide  field  of  commodities  Including 
motor  vehicles  and  textiles. 

This  situation  shows.  I  think,  how  little 
the  British  people  care  for  Mr.  Wilson's  poli- 
cies and  for  the  views  of  the  lunatic  fringe 
such  as  Sir  Dingle  Foot,  who  would  be  happy 
to  have  a  blood  bath  In  Rhodesia  In  order  to 
put  his  socialist  theories  Into  practice.  And 
as  for  Mr.  George  Thomas  and  his  support 
for  the  murderers  of  decent.  Innocent  people 
In  Rhodesia,  his  recent  outburst  certainly 
takes  the  prize  for  blatant  distortion  and 
lends  added  support  to  the  theory  that  there 
are  three  main  degrees  of  untruth — white 
lies,  straight  lies  and  British  Socialist  Party 
propaganda!  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  ministers  are  now  being  forced  to 
adopt  the  tactics  used  by  bankrupt  govern- 
ments the  world  over.  They  have  to  keep 
Rhodesia  on  the  front  page  of  the  new8pap)ers 
In  order  to  divert  attention  from  the  increas- 
ing economic  chaos  Into  which  Britain  has 
been  led  by  their  socialist  policies. 


There  must  be  many  of  you  who,  like  m«, 
feel  that  there  Is  more  than  a  touch  of 
pathos  about  Britain  these  days;  the  drifting 
from  one  economic  crisis  to  the  next;  the  .'e- 
buffs  from  the  Common  Market;  the  fawning 
at  Mr.  Slmbule's  repeated  "toothless  bulldog" 
Jibes;  the  decadence  of  the  hippies  and  the 
flower-people  and  the  love-ins;  the  make- 
believe  of  Sir  Sidney  Calne;  Yorkshire's  dB- 
feat  by  a  third  rate  Whitehall  eleven;  the 
reluctance,  except  under  provocation,  to  con- 
demn terrorism  In  Rhodesia;  and  the  actual 
surrender  to  the  terrorists  who  have  bean 
murdering  British  servicemen  In  Aden. 

DOnSLE-OEALINO 

Let  me  also  give  you  a  remarkable  example 
of  duplicity  and  double-dealing  In  another 
part  of  the  world.  You  have  all  read  recently 
that  the  United  States  State  Department  dlB- 
couraged  an  attempt  by  the  University  of 
Virginia  Student  Group  to  Invite  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Rhodesia  to  speak  at  their  Uni- 
versity. The  State  Department  Indicated  that 
any  Rhodeslan  could  legally  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  If  he  had  a  valid  travel 
docvmient  and  satisfied  the  visa  laws  and  that 
since  the  State  Department  recognized  Brit- 
ain as  being  sovereign  in  Rhodesia  the  docu- 
ment would  have  to  be  a  British  passport. 

This  Is  In  strange  contrast  to  what  hap- 
pened less  than  two  weeks  ago.  on  September 
10,  when  six  people  born  In  Rhodesia  left  thl« 
country  on  a  Boeing  707.  Their  destination 
was  the  United  States  of  America,  where  they 
had  been  awarded  scholarships.  All  six  had 
po8t-UJ5.I.  passports  Issued  by  the  Rhode- 
slan Government.  They  were  also  In  posses- 
sion of  visas  from  the  United  States  which 
had  been  Issued  on  separate  sheets  of  paper 
carrying  the  following  endorsement — "Waiver 
of  passport  granted  under  Provision  22  C  SJl 
41.6(F)".  There  used  to  be  a  saying  that 
what  Is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  sauce  for  the 
gander,  but  clearly  the  State  Department 
does  not  recognize  this  democratic  principle. 
The  Prime  Minister  Is  a  white  Rhodeslan;  the 
six  persons  concerned  were  black  Rhodeslan*. 
Thus  racial  discrimination  exists  even  In  the 
State  Department. 

BRITAIN'S     FAIHTIE 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  featiu-e  of  the 
Situation  Is  Brlteln's  failure  to  realize  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  is  taking  place 
In  the  world  today. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  tiie 
communists  have  conquered  or  neutralized 
enormous  areas  In  Europye  and  Africa;  they 
have  infiltrated  Into  the  Americas  by  absorb- 
ing Cuba;  and  they  have  stepp>ed  up  the  war 
In  Vietnam  In  an  all-out  attempt  to  extend 
their  hold  In  Asia. 

In  North  Africa  they  have  footholds  which 
give  them  control  of  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
next  essential  step  towards  controlling  the 
whole  of  this  continent  is  to  advance  Into 
southern  Africa,  which  Is  the  key  to  the  sea 
route  round  the  Cape  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  southern  Indian  Ocean.  They 
realize  that  Rhodesia  Is  the  bastion  of  south- 
em  Africa;  If  Rhodesia  falls,  Malawi  and  the 
Portuguese  provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique will  be  outflanked  and  the  way  will  be 
open  to  the  frontiers  of  South  West  Africa 
and  of  South  Africa  Itself. 

The  front  line  Is  as  clearly  defined  on  the 
Zambezi  as  It  Is  In  Vietnam,  and  Rhodesia  Is 
engaged  In  the  same  battle  In  Africa  as 
America.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
fighting  In  Asia,  If  Vietnam  goes,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  all  the  East  will  fall 
prey  to  communism,  but  the  same  result 
could  well  follow  If  southern  Africa  were  to 
be  overcome.  The  one  arm  of  the  plncer 
movement  Is  being  held  back  In  Vietnam  and 
the  other  In  Rhodesia. 

Yet  what  are  Mr  Wilson  and  his  Govern- 
ment doing  to  assist  In  the  struggle  against 
communism?  They  expand  their  trade  with 
Cuba   and   North   Vietnam,   enemies   of  the 
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West  While  trying  to  undermine  Rhodesia  s 
economy  and  her  ablUty  to  resist.  They  per- 
suade America  to  support  their  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  their  price  for  not  de- 
nouncing American  policy  In  Vietnam.  And 
^ev  use  economic  blackmail  to  force  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  conUnue  opposing 
IL),  although  they  are  fighting  the  same 
enemy  as  Rhodesia. 

We  can  however,  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  the  qualities  of  integrity,  cour- 
aae  and  steadfastness,  which  once  made  Bri- 
tain great,  still  flourish  In  Rhodesia,  and  for 
as  long  as  this  holds  we  need  have  no  fear  for 
the  future.  Rhodeslans  will  stand  firm  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  right,  no  matter  what 
new  weapons  are  used  against  them,  whether 
they  be  further  economic  sanctions,  psycho- 
logical pressures,  military  force  or  terrorist 
attacks  At  the  same  time  Rhodeslans  have 
every  rtght  to  ask  their  allies— the  British 
people  the  Americans,  the  Australians  and 
the  New  Zealanders— to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  fighting  for  a  common  cause. 


WASraNGTON  REPORT 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
prepared  a  resume  of  the  activities  of 
the  first  session  of  the   90th  Congress 
which  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
RtsuME  OF  First  Session,  90th  Congress 
(19671 
1967  has  seen  one  of  the  longest  sessions 
of  the  Congress  since  World  War  II.  It  has 
been  characterized   by  careful   and  prudent 
consideration   of   budgetary   matters   and   a 
continuing   concern    with    reference   to    the 
Cnlted  States  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
We  believe  that  1967  was  properly  a  year 
for  evaluation   of   programs   previously   au- 
thorized and  a  season  for  Improving  existing 
activities    of   the    government    rather    than 
enter  upon  costly   non-essential   new  pro- 
grams. 

The  national  debt  has  increased  due  prt- 
marlly  to  defense  commitments.  The  Con- 
gress has  generally  resisted  authorizing  addi- 
tional domestic  programs  and  has  taken  the 
lead  In  demanding  a  reduction  In  overall 
federal  expenditures.  It  Is  hoped  the  Second 
Session  of  the  90th  Congress  convening  in 
January  will  continue  thU  trend  In  reducing 
non-essential  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  activities,  our 
office  has  been  privileged  to  serve  the  Indi- 
vidual citizens  and  local  govemmenu  In  the 
10th  District  in  a  multiplicity  of  contacts 
with  agencies  of  government.  These  requeets 
for  assistance  and  advice  have  been  heavier 
than  any  other  session  of  the  Congress  which 
we  have  served 

While  It  Is  not  possible  In  this  report  to 
mention  every  legislative  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  this  year,  the  following  Is  a 
partial  list  of  action  In  many  major  areas: 

AORICITLTUR* 

AgricTiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
amended  to  simplify  computation  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  for  individual  farms. 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967  es- 
tablishes federal  and  state  meat  Inspection 
arrangement  encouraging  states  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  such  Inspections.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  given  authority 
to  protect  consumers  from  contaminated 
meat  if  states  fall  within  three  years  to  es- 
tablish adequate  meat  inspection  regula- 
tions. 

Tobacco  Allotment  Lease  and  Transfer  Act 
permits  lease,  sale  or  transfer  of  acreage  al- 
lotment or  acreage  poundage  quota  of  cer- 
tain types  of  tobacco  for  up  to  5  years  (for- 
mer law  limited  to  1  year).  Farms  must  be 
within  same  county  and  allotment  must  not 
exceed  10  acres, 

PL  90-52  removes  limit  of  5  acres  on 
amount  of  tobacco  acreage  allotment  that 
may  be  leased  on  an  annual  basis.  Act  does 


not  apply   to  burley.  cigar  filler  or  binder 
acreage. 

economic    and    SOCIAL 

Food  Aid  to  India  Act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  supply  India  with  three  mUllon  tons 
Of  food  grain  to  alleviate  famine. 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  Amendment 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate,  to  the  extent  of  J57.2  million,  in 
the  costo  of  constructing  and  operating  a 
large  dual  purpose  plant  for  sea  water  con- 
version and  nuclear  power  generation. 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  amended  to 
authorize  an  additional  126,782,000  for  the 
salt  water  conversion  program. 

Education  Professions  Development  Act  of 
1967  broadens  and  coordinates  federal  pro- 
gram known  as  National  Teacher  Corps  by: 
(1)  creating  council  to  advise  Education  De- 
partment on  programs  for  development  of 
qualified  teachers;  (2)  extends  Teacher  Oorpc 
for  2  years  and  makes  provision  for  utUlzia- 
tlon  of  experienced  teachers  In  low- Income 
areas;  (3)  creates  fellowships  for  graduate 
students  In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion; (4)  assists  states  In  meeting  critical 
teacher  shortage  by  special  training  pro- 
grams; (5)  provides  graduate  fellowships  In 
vocational  training  fields;  (6)  provides  short- 
term  pre-servlce  or  In-servlce  training  for 
teachers  or  persons  preparing  to  serve  as 
teachers;  (7)  provides  for  grants  to  help  train 
persons  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
who  are  preparing  to  serve  as  teachers  and 
/wj  u  f*  At  ors 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1967  Imposes  a  tax  upon  the  acquisition 
"by  a  United  States  person"  of  stock  In  a  for- 
eign corporation  and  a  graduated  tax  upon 
his  acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation  of  a  for- 
eign obligor.  The  rate  of  tax  on  foreign  stock 
Is  15%  of  the  actual  value  and  on  foreign 
obligations  rEtnges  from  lVi%  to  15%.  Act 
authorizes  the  President  to  adjtist  rate  of  tax. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1967  extends  OEO  for  two  years;  gives  state 
and  local  authorities  Increased  control  over 
community  action  programs.  Places  restric- 
tions upon  personnel  In  poverty  programs  as 
to  political  activity  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  increases  rates  ol  postage  on  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  classes  of  mall;  salary  adjust- 
ments averaging  4.5%  for  federal  workers; 
creates  executive.  Judicial  and  legislative 
salarv  study  commlselon;  establishes  a  pro- 
gram' for  combating  pornographic  mall  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  Act  of 
1967  revises  the  schedule  of  Social  Security 
benefit*  upward;  raises  taxable  salary  limits; 
places  restriction  upon  welfare  payments  by 
states  and  eUglblllty  requirements  of  re- 
cipients; increases  allowable  earnings  by  So- 
cial Security  recipient  to  J2.400  per  year. 

Vrban  Studies  Act  extends  for  three  years 
from  July  1,  1967,  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  DeveloiMnent 
to  grant  fellowships  up  to  half  a  million 
dollars  annually  In  city  planning  and  urban 
development.  „^,,j 

Tax  Allmcance  for  Dependent  Children 
Act  provides  that  when  parents  are  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  tlie  tax  deduction  for  their 
dependent  children  goes  to  the  parent  who 
has  custody  of  the  children  for  the  longer 
period  during  the  year. 

Social  Security  Act  amended  to  extend 
from  December  31.  1967,  to  March  31,  1968, 
the  period  within  which  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  may  re-enroll  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  benefits. 

Vcoational  Rehabilitation  Act  amended  to 
extend  the  law  through  fiscal  year  1970  and 
to  (a)  authorize  a  national  center  for  the 
deaf  and  blind;  (b)  authorize  grants  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  handlcapi)ed,  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  and  members  of 
their  famines;  (c)  require  state  voc«tlonal 
agencies  to  assist  handicapped  persons  re- 
gardless of  residence. 


Pornography  Commission  Act  estabUshee 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

Obstruction  of  Crtmina!  Investipation  Act 
imposes  a  criminal  penalty  upon  persons 
who  obstruct  or  delay  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion or  Inquiry  before  a  formal  proceeding 
has  been  Initiated. 


GENERAL    WELFARE 

Po5t  Office  Lease  Authority  Act  extends  to 
June  30,  1972  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  lease 
agreements,  covering  periods  up  to  thirty 
years,  lor  special  purpose  poet  of&ce  build- 
ings. 

National  Housing  Act  amended  to  reflect 
the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Deveiopmeni  and  the  transier 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
powers  and  functions  previously  vested  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
Its   officials. 

Silver  and  Silveir  Certificates  Act  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  malnt.ain  an  amount  of  silver 
of  a  monetary  value  to  the  face  amoujit  of 
all  outstanding  silver  certificates. 

Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
amended  to  extend  for  three  years  from  June 
30,  1967,  authority  of  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
the  states  for  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  Extends  for  two  years 
from  June  30.  1968,  HEWs  authority  to  make 
grants  for  the  training  ol  professional  and 
technical  staff  to  operate  asimmunlty  health 
centers. 

The  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,  providing: 

( 1 )  cost-of-living  Increases  In  pensions 
paid  to  veterans,  their  widows  and  dependent 
children,  larger  Increases  going  to  those  with 
low  incomes; 

(2)  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  with 
military  service  after  August  5.  1964.  (ai  ex- 
tends full  pensions  to  veterans,  their  widows. 
and  children  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability or  death;  (b)  extends  a  burial  allow- 
ance of  •250;  (c)  requires  provision  of  drugs 
and  medicines  to  veterans  who  need  aid  and 
attendance; 

(3)  extends  a  presumption  that  a  psychosis 
developing  within  two  years  of  a  veteran's 
discharge  from  service  is  service-connected; 

(4)  authorizes  a  »1,600  allowance  for  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  by  a  veteran  who 
has  Euflered  a  service-connected  loss  of  a 
hand  or  foot  or  Impairment  of  vision; 

(5)  for  service-connected  physical  losses, 
permits  payments  for  more  than  one  such 
loss: 

(6)  permits  veterans  witl.  educational  dis- 
advantages to  receive  paj-ments  while  they 
complete  a  high  school  cotirse  without  charg- 
ing the  payments  against  their  college  en- 
titlements; 

(7i  Increases  college  benefits  to  $130  per 
month  for  a  single  veteran,  to  8155  i>er  month 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  to  »175 
per  month  with  two  dependents,  and  $10 
per  month  more  for  each  additional  depend- 
ent; 

(8)  authorizes  allowances  during  on-the- 
job  vocational  training; 

(9)  Increases  to  $25,000  the  maxlmtim 
amount  of  authorized  direct  loans  to  veter- 
ans; and 

(10)  liberalizes  eligibilities  to  pensions  and 
allowances, 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  which  authorized  a  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of  the 
Appalachian  Region.  The  program  consists 
of  limited  grants  and  loans  for  new  roads, 
health  centers,  sewage  treatment  plants,  the 
development  and  conservation  of  land,  tim- 
ber and  water.  Program  also  covers  surveys 
of  resources,  technical  assistance,  the  rede- 
velopment  of   mining   and  depressed  areas. 
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and    vocational    education    for  Stlie    people 

therein. 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
which  extends  Irom  10  to  15  yeaiS  the  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  loans  for  pla«  construc- 
tion and  increases  the  SBA  revolving  fund 
by  *650  million.  Also  dlrecu  SBA  Adminis- 
trator to  conduct  a  study  concerning  effects 
of  robbery,  burglary,  shoplifting.-  vandalism, 
and  other  criminal  activities  upo4  small  bus- 
iness. 

NATIONAL   DKFENSE 

Military  Selective  Service  Att  of  1967 
amends  basic  act  to  provide  ( 1 )  tbat  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  will  advl»e  Selective 
Service  System  on  deferment  of  graduates 
students  and  others  whose  studlts  or  duties 
are  vital  to  national  health,  safety,  or  inter- 
est; (2)  President  Is  directed  ta  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  to  guide  draft  boards  In  de- 
ferment of  students  and  sclentltc  people  so 
as  to  create  uniform  standards  Itv-the  nation; 
(3)  full-time  undergraduate  students  are  to 
be  deferred  until  they  receive  •  bachelor's 
degree,  leave  college  or  reach  age  24.  Under- 
graduates to  be  permitted  to  complete  a 
school  year.  Undergraduates  mu»t  be  doing 
satisfactory  work  to  be  deferrt-.l.  4>  tests, 
examinations,  class  standi:.-  a:,  i  other 
means  are  not  to  be  used  in  actormlnlng 
deferment. 

Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  Increases  pay  of 
military  personnel  In  amounts  equivalent  to 
Increase  given  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
federal  government  In  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  ^     „ 

Supplemental  Military  Procurement.  Re- 
search and  Construction  Authorizations. 
1967.  Supplemental  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft.  tilssUes  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  also  for  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation  a«d  military 
construction  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1967.  Appropriates  $12,196,520,000  supple- 
mental funds  for  defense  during  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  appropriated  money  was 
primarily  to  support  the  war  la  Southeast 

Defense  Procurement  Act  authCirlzes  >21,- 
168,032.000  for  defense  procuremaUt,  research 
and  development  during   fiscal  *ear   1968. 

Sainngs  for  Armed  Forces  Captured  or 
Missing  Personnel  Act  authorize*  the  secre- 
taries of  the  military  department  to  Initiate 
savings  deposits  with  Interest  St  10%  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  w^o  are  cap- 
tured or  are  missing  In  action. 

CONCLUSION 

The  r68vmi6  set  forth  above  will  Indicate 
that  the  year  1967  has  not  been  as  unpro- 
ductive as  many  would  assert.  T^e  year  has 
not  seen  many  new  departures  BJ^  the  Con- 
gress, but  It  Is  felt  that  the  legislative  re- 
sults are  substantial. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  new;  session  on 
January  15,  1968.  we  express  th»i  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  continuation  of  Congressional 
sentiment  for  sound  budgeUrj^  practices 
and  a  continuing  effort  to  avoldl  legislative 

GXC6SS6S. 

I  express  to  all  of  those  who;  have  per- 
mitted me  to  serve  In  this  Important  period 
of  our  history  my  deepest  appreciation.  It 
U  my  hope  that  the  votes  that  i  have  cast 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  majortty  of  those 
whom  I  represent  In  the  Congr«ss.  In  any 
event.  I  can  assure  all  that  the  constant 
aim  and  desire  has  been  to  be  recorded 
on  the  side  of  right  and  not  on  the  side  of 
political  expediency.  I 

Sincerely,  I 

Basil  L.  Whiteni:r. 


UNO  RACISM 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  un- 
unprecedented  barbarianl.sm  of  U  Thant. 
so-called  Secretan,'  General  of  the  UNO 
in  leading  a  walkout  on  the  South  Afri- 
can representative,  Dr.  Hllgard  MuUer. 


Not  only  was  U  Thant's  protest  rude 
and  lacking  of  any  indication  of  diplo- 
macy, it  manifested  his  hate  and  preju- 
dice against  peaceful,  advancing,  free 
nations. 

I  Insert  the  report  of  the  Independence 
League  of  Salisbury  to  be  here  repro- 
duced in  the  Record  for  all  our  Members 
to  examine.  This  is  the  conduct  of  the 
UNO  bunch  subsidized  by  U.S.  taxpayers, 
that  wants  to  rule  and  regulate  mankind. 
Hogwash! 

The  Uniteb  Nations — What  Use  Is  It? 

Many  people  look  upon  Monday  as  "black". 
Certainly  the  Monday  of  this  week  will  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  shameful 
days  In  the  history  of  the  "United  Nations 
Organisation".  What  happened?  The  session 
was  opened  by  the  newest  member.  Chief 
Leabua  Jonathan  of  Lesotho;  several  new 
members  were  In  attendance;  representatives 
of  Botswana.  Malawi  and  Lesotho.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  Dr.  Hllgard  MuUer.  representing 
South  Africa,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  U.N.O.  As  the  most  progressive  of  the 
many  nations  In  Africa,  his  speech  should 
have  been  of  Interest  to  all  members,  but 
especially  to  those  representing  other  states 
In  Africa;  but  Dr.  MuUer  has  a  white  face 
and  so  he  was  not  welcome  to  the  pre- 
dominantly black  members  of  U.N.O..  nor  to 
Its  paid  Secretary-General. 

The  Organisation  was  founded  as  a  non- 
racial  group;  Its  paid  ofBcers  are  all  expected 
to  forget,  during  their  course  of  duty,  their 
own  nations  and  become  quite  unprejudiced. 
When  Dr.  Muller  started  to  speak,  U  Thant, 
the  paid  Secretary-General  of  the  organisa- 
tion, rose  and  walked  out,  followed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly;  they  were  closely 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  the  Afro- Asian 
group.  What  an  exhibition  for  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  organisation!  All  of  these  men 
are  financed  by  their  countrymen;  they  are 
sent  to  New  York  and  are  expected  to  learn 
from  the  speeches  which  are  delivered  by  the 
various  members.  Only  about  sixty  members 
out  of  a  possible  one-hundred-and-thlrty 
remained  to  listen  to  Dr.  Muller.  He  Is  a  busy 
man  and  had  gone  to  New  York  to  give  his 
country's  views  on  World  Affairs.  One  will 
hardly  be  surprised  If  he,  (and  his  powerful 
country) ,  decide  that  the  whole  exercise  Is  a 
waste  of  time.  May  other  powerful  nations, 
such  as  Portugal.  Australia,  Canada  and  New- 
Zealand,  not  think  the  same  and  decide  to 
resign  from  an  Institution  which  has  become 
a  platform,  reserved  for  anti-white  racialism? 
If  these  countries  all  draw  out,  who  will  pay 
for  this  very  expensive  organisation?  Who 
will  pay  U  Thant's  salary?  Will  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  already  pays  the 
lion's  share,  be  prepared  to  foot  the  whole, 
or  most  of  the  bill? 

At  present,  seven  nations  provide  two- 
thirds  of  the  more  than  a  hundred  million 
pounds  which  Is  the  yearly  budget  of  U.N,, 
and  the  remaining  onc-thlrd  Is  provided  by 
more  than  a  hundred  members,  among  them 
the   gentlemen    who   walked   out   this   week. 

A  majority  can  be  obtained  from  states 
which  contribute  less  than  one-third  of  the 
money  required.  No  other  Institution  could, 
or  would,  continue  to  operate  under  such 
conditions.  The  new  nations  who  pay  little, 
or  nothing,  for  the  privilege  of  airing  their 
views  on  the  world  stage,  are  encouraged  to 
act  In  an  Irresponsible  way  because  they  have 
been  given  power  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared.  This  Is  the  tragedy  which  the  UN. 
has  caused.  The  Idea  was  to  Inculcate  a 
sense  of  responsibility  In  small  nations,  but 
the  opposite  has  been  the  case  Banded  to- 
gether, they  can  exert  considerable  Influence; 
Influence  which  Is  far  beyond  their  Impor- 
tance In  the  world,  especially  when  It  Is 
used,  as  It  Is  now,  for  selfish  and  racial  ends. 
Tribalism  and  animosity,  caused  by  Jealousy, 
between  African  states  Is  so  acute  that  they 


are  useless  as  f)eace-keep€r8,  which  Is  Ui» 
original  object  of  the  foundation  of  the  DJJ. 
Quiet  mediation  and  far-sighted  staleamin- 
ship.  Instead  of  a  noisy  babble  from  each 
bloc.  Intent  on  promoting  Its  own  purely 
selfish  Interests,  Is  what  Is  needed.  The  only 
chance  of  obtaining  real  and  unprejudiced 
arbitration  In  world  affairs  lies  In  dlsbaDdlng 
the  UN.  It  was  Idealistic  In  conception  ana 
might  have  been  a  wonderful  force  for  peac«, 
but  It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  hop>elea» 
muddle  In  practice. 

For  ten  years  UJ*.  maintained  a  guard  in 
the  Gaza  Strip  (which  was  Egyptian  soil)  to 
protect  Egypt  against  the  Jews;  this  did  not 
prevent  the  war  in  June;  what  It  did  was  to 
allow  Colonel  Nasser  to  arm  and  so  may 
even  have  precipitated  the  Israeli-Arab  war 
this  year.  As  soon  as  war  threatened,  the 
peace-keeping  force  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  Congo,  the  U.N.  helpjed  the  rest  ol 
the  Congo  to  crush  Katanga  which,  under 
Molse  Tshombe,  was  the  best-governed  and 
most  {jeacelul  province,  until  the  interfer- 
ence by  the  UN.  which  again  started  a  w&r 
which  might  never  have  happened. 

The  X3JS.  In  Cyprus  has  taken  the  side  of 
Makarlos  against  the  Turkish  minority,  again 
reinforcing  one  side  against  the  other  and 
certainly  not  promoting  peace. 

Members  of  the  U.N.  are  constantly  cri- 
ticising the  Internal  poUcles  of  Portugal. 
S.  Africa  and  Rhodesia  which  are  the  most 
peaceful  and  happy  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  They  are  trying  to  stir  up  strife 
where  none  exists. 

The  former  French  colonies  In  Africa  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment  and  so  are  bound 
to  Europe.  Belgium  Is  not  likely  to  forget  her 
treatment  by  It  In  the  Congo  and  Katanga 
Holland  suffered  by  Its  Interference  In  In- 
donesia; Portugal  has  not  forgotten  Goa,  an 
act  of  aggression  by  India  with  no  extenuat- 
ing circumstances.  Yet  the  U.N.  did  nothing 
Portugal  will  not  easily  forget  the  blockadf 
of  Belra  with  Its  loss  of  trade.  Mr.  Adla; 
Stevenson  said  of  Goa  that  It  "could  only 
lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  UJ^.". 

America  Is  gradually  learning  that  her 
influence  In  U.N.  Is  waning.  The  British  and 
French  discovered  at  Suez  the  misuse  to 
which  the  UN.  can  be  put  when  It  suite 
someone's  purpose  When  the  Cuban  crisis 
exploded  In  1962,  neither  Russia  nor  the 
U.S.A.  bothered  about  the  world  organiza- 
tion, which  had  been  created  and  was  fi- 
nanced for  settling  Just  such  disputes.  The 
nuclear  teet  ban  treaty  between  the  U.S.A., 
Russia  and  Britain  was  agreed  to  without 
any  reference  to  U.N.  It  Is  not  Important 
enough  to  Influence  such  policy. 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  continues  and  the 
U.N.  Is  powerless  to  do  anything  about  It. 
The  civil  war  In  Nigeria  Is  another  problem 
which  Is  far  too  big  for  the  world  body.  What 
use  is  it?  When  a  representative  of  a  stable 
and  prosperous  country  and  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  U.N.  takes  the  trouble  to 
address  the  General  Assembly,  more  than  half 
the  members,  led  by  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  current  Chairman  walk  out. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  UJJ.  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness,  If  It  ever  had  any. 
It  Is  useless  and  very  expensive.  The  concept 
of  world  domination  Is  contrary  to  the  hu- 
man Instincts  of  self-reliance  and  Individual 
gain  Its  officials  consist  of  men,  not  super- 
men. When  there  is  a  great  national  disaster, 
nations  do  not  wait  for  the  U.N.  to  organise 
relief.  Individual  nations  make  their  own 
decisions  without  any  reference  to  a  world 
body.  It  gives  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  parasites  at  huge  salaries.  A  cocktail 
party,  with  free  drinks,  etc.  for  2.000  people, 
held  In  Rome  In  a  specially  constructed 
marble  hall,  cost  three  million  pounds  and  Its 
purpose  was  to  launch  a  campaign  against 
hunger.  Is  this  typical  of  the  way  U.N. 
money  Is  spent? 

The  White,  Western,  original  UNO.  of 
flfty-one  nations  which  was  founded  with 
such  high  hopes  for  keeping  the  world  at 
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r-.ace   and   had   Its   first   meeting   in   West- 
^Mter  Hall  In  London  In  1946,  has  dlsap- 
^ared    Practically   every  new  state  has  be- 
^l,e    a    dictatorship;     the     body     entirely 
Mcludes  one-ftfth  of  the  world's  population; 
It  orovldes  a  stage  on  which  the  micro-states 
can  make  a  great  noise;  It  emphasizes  racial 
differences  and  even  creates  them  where  none 
°xlst  The  Dally  Herald  In  1944  said,  "We  run 
the  risk  of  being  committed  to  the  support 
of  regimes  which  may  be  tempted  to  become 
nrogresslvely  dictatorial."  This  U  Just  what 
has  happened  and  very  much  sooner   than 
was  expected  by  anyone.  The  new  dictator- 
ships raise  their  voices  on  the  world  stage  but 
walk  out  when  a  representative  of  a  really 
responsible  state  gives  his  country's  views. 
Above    one    of    the    world-body    buildings 
there  Is  a  modern  ornament  which  consists 
of  flimsy  arms  which  flap  about  In  the  wind 
and  respond  to  every  breeze;  It  Is  meaning- 
less useless  and  was  very  expensive.  A  slmUar 
decoration  should  be  placed  over  the  main 
building    by    the    East    River,    on    E.    42nd 
Street  In  New  York.  No  symbol  could  be  more 
guiwb'le  for  the  UNO.  which  Is  absolutely 
useless  and  continues  to  cost  huge  sums  of 
money    Could   this  money  not  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  disease.  Ignorance  and  hunger? 
There  are  plenty  of  these  Ills  In  the  world 
today  and  the  body  which   Is  supposed   to 
represent  the  world  does  nothing  about  It. 

Get  rid  of  It. 

(Written  expeclally  for  the  Independence 
League.  Salisbury  by  Mrs.  E.  Kellar,  BA.  Lon- 
don- M.A.  Honours.  Sydney,  October,  1967.) 


SECOND  MORTGAGES 
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Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  Intended  to  rise  yesterday 
with  Congressman  Wu-liam  Cahill  to 
discuss  what  seemed  to  both  of  us  to  be 
certain  irregularities  in  the  second  mort- 
gage business.  Urgent  and  unexpected 
business  prevented  my  doing  so  when 
the  time  for  the  special  order  arranged 
for  by  Congressman  Cahill  arrived.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  commend  Congress- 
man Cahill  and  join  him  at  this  point 
by  placing  in  the  Record  now  some  of  the 
comments  that  I  would  have  made  could 
I  have  been  here  yesterday. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  stories 
have  appeared  In  newspapers  in  Wash- 
ington and  In  several  New  Jersey  cities 
describing  how  homeowners  have  been 
victimized  by  unscrupulous,  second  mort- 
gage operations.  As  early  as  1965,  Phila- 
delphia, a  magazine  in  my  home  city,  de- 
tailed operations  In  the  second  mortgage 
business.  All  have  pointed  to  unsavory 
practices  which  prey  on  the  people  least 
able  to  cope  with  them. 

Tantalized  by  the  chance  for  quick  cash 
for  food  freezers,  home  Improvement 
plans,  debt  consolidation  programs — 
hundreds  of  people  plagued  by  unpaid 
bills  signed  on  the  dotted  line  to  buy  re- 
lief in  easy  monthly  payments  only  to 
discover  they  had  \\elghted  their  houses 
down  with  a  second  mortgage.  Many  did 
not  learn  the  significance  of  the  papers 
they  signed  until  they  missed  a  few  pay- 
ments and  the  mortgage  on  their  house 
was  foreclosed. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  problem, 
because  thousands  of  people  are  pur- 
posely misled  into  believing  their  money 
problems  are  over  when  actually  they 
have  Just  begun  and  I  am  additionally 
distressed  because  my  city.  Philadelphia, 
appears  to  be  the  capital  for  some  of 
these  shady  operations. 
The  stories  of  people  in  Washington 


and  throughout  New  Jersey  Indicate  that 
the  headquarters  and  brains  for  much  of 
this  activity  is  in  Philadelphia. 

Washington  homeowners  caught  up  in 
the  home  improvement  plans  discovered 
in  many  cases  that  their  payments  even- 
tually went  to  Philadelphia. 

New  Jersey  people  attracted  by  ads  for 
easy  cash  went  to  offices  in  Camden  for 
loans  and  soon  found  themselves  riding 
across  the  bridge  to  Philadelphia  to  sign 
a  plethora  of  papers,  only  to  discover 
later  thev  had  added  a  second  mortgage 
to  their  home.s— and  the  so-called  gifts 
which  were  purchased  at  exorbitant  cost 
during  the  deal  were  lumped  in  with  ex- 
orbitant fees  for  their  loans.  In  the  end 
they  paid  70,  85. 95  percent  interest  over  4 

years. 

What  is  disturbing  about  these  flim- 
flam operations  which  bUk  unknown 
numbers  of  homeowners  is  not  simply 
that  unethical  firms  are  allowed  to  prey 
on  innocent  people  because  of  loopholes 
In  the  law.  but  they  carve  out  their  finan- 
cial empires  with  the  aid  of  conventional 
and  respectable  banking  interests. 

The  banks  themselves  underwrite 
manv  of  these  deals,  by  providing  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  second  mortgage  operators 
or  either  through  loans  or  through  han- 
dling their  commercial  paper. 

What  is  unconscionable  is  that  the 
eventual  possessor  of  the  second  mort- 
gage— called  the  holder  in  due  course- 
receives  the  absolute  protection  of  the 
law   while   the   victim   receives   almost 

none. 

Second  mortgages  are  legal  credit  de- 
uces. They  are  fine  as  long  as  the  people 
taking  them  know  what  they  are  getting, 
and  understand  the  obligations  they  as- 
sume, and  what  obligations  the  firm 
assumes. 

But  this  method  of  masking  the  true 
nature  of  the  second  mortgage,  of  selling 
by  deceit,  and  of  taking  advantage  of 
people's  financial  distress,  must  stop. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  calling  the  attention  to  this 
uglv  situation. 

l"  am  pleased  that  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLssion  has  opened  an  investigation 
of  unscrupulous  acti\ittes  in  this  area.  I 
would  urge  the  FTC  to  place  more  people 
on  this  job  and  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Philadelphia  area  operation 
as  means  of  a  start  in  determining  the 
magnitude   of   this  problem   nationally. 


PRESroENT   ACTS   TO   KEEP   NEW 
HAVEN    RAILROAD   RUNNING 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  moved  decisively  and 
responsibly  to  help  the  people  of  New 
York  and  New  England  by  enabling  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  to  continue  its  op- 
erations. 

The  New  Haven  has  been  on  the  verge 
of  financial  disaster  while  awaiting  court 
approval  of  its  consolidation  with  the 
pending  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central 
merger  It  needed  Immediate  and  sub- 
stantial help,  and  that  help  came  today 
from  the  President. 

The  President  authorized  a  large  mass 
transit  grant  to  improve  the  New  Ha- 
ven's commuter  service,  speed  action  to 
improve  its  right-of-way  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and,   subject  to 


court  approval,  agreed  to  debt  deferrals 

freeing  $1.7  million  m  cash. 

These  actions  are  obviouslv-  onlj'  stop- 
gap measures,  but  they  will  enable  the 
New  Haven  to  keep  running  until  a  long- 
run  solution  is  found. 

The  40.000  commuters  who  use  the 
New  Haven  daily  to  get  to  work  and  the 
5  million  people  lor  whom  it  provides  the 
onb-  available  railway  service  wiU  join 
me  in  hailing  the  President  s  action.  I 
present  for  mclusion  in  the  Record  the 
President's  statement,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  President 

The  Federal  Government  Is   acting  today 
to  keep  the  New  Haven  Railroad  running 

We  are  acting  on  behalf  of  : 

The  40,(X)0  commuters  who  use  It  dauy 
to  get  to  their  jobs. 

The  five  million  people  for  whom  the  New 
Haven   provides   the   only   available   railway 

Last  Mav  I  met  with  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors at  Windsor  Locks  In  Connecticut.  High 
on  the  agenda  was  the  plight  of  the  New 
Haven  I  pledged  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  directed  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  remain  In  close  touch  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Railroad  and  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  problem   today   is   even   more   lorgent. 
The   New   Haven  now   awaits   Inclusion  In 
the  proposed  merger  c!  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  But  this  .£ 
still  before  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  Haven  Is  close 
to  financial  disaster.  Within  months.  It  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  Itf  payroll.  It  needs  help 
now. 

Tti  keep  the  New  Haven  running  untU 
a  permanent  solution  Is  found.  I  have  au- 
thorized the  following  Immediate  actions: 

1  Secretary  Weaver  has  approved  the 
awarding  of  an  Urban  Mass  Transit  capital 
erant  It  wlU  provide  more  than  $28  mUllon 
to  Improve  the  Railroad's  West  End  com- 
muter service  In  the  next  few  years.  DetaUs 
of  the  grant  will  be  developed  In  response  to 
specific  requirements  by  officlalE  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  New  Haven,  and  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  But 
the  purpose  of  this  action  Is  clear— to  pro- 
vide better  commuter  service  between  New 
York  Cltv  and  its  northern  suburbs. 

2.  Secretarv  Boyd  wUl  speed  action  to  pro- 
vide about  $500,000  for  Improvements  to  the 
Railroad's  right-of-way.  This  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  demonstra- 
tion program  for  high-speed  ground  trans- 
pHDrtatlon. 

3  To  assist  the  New  Haven  with  its  cash 
emergencv,  the  Federal  Government  Is  agree- 
ing subject  to  court  approval,  to  a  plan  for 
immediate  debt  deferral.  In  efiect,  this  would 
make  available  to  the  Railroad  »1.7  million 
in  cash  ftinds  now  earmarked  for  payment 
to  the  Federal  Government  Under  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  the  Federal  Govemmenff 
financial  Interest  will  be  fully  protected.  As 
part  of  this  plan,  the  Government  will  not 
press  various  disputed  claims  for  interest. 
Tlaese  actions  are  not  the  final  answers  for 
the  New  Haven.  They  do  help  avert  an  imme- 
diate crisis. 

The  New  Haven's  problems  are  sympto- 
matic of  what  aflllctE  much  of  America's 
svst«m  of  urban  transportation  Even  sf  we 
act  today,  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
ideal  of  a  national  transportaUon  network 
worthv  of  the  people  it  serves. 


BILL   OF   RIGHTS   DAY 
Mr.  CORMAN   Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
December  15.  we  observe  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  first  10  amend- 
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ments  to  the  Constitution,  known  to  his- 
tory and  to  the  world  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  that  ex- 
traordinary gathering,  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  had  decided  that  a  detailed 
list  of  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  unnecessary, 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  newly 
devised  system  could  exercise  only  the 
powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
all  other  powers  having  been  reserved  to 
the  States.  This  was  the  principle  even- 
tually made  explicit  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment. 

However,  the  opponents  of  the  new 
Constitution  argued  that  the  omission  of 
a  Bill  of  Rights,  the  laclc  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
■federal  Government,  was  an  intentional 
subversion  of  the  hberties  of  th*  Ameri- 
can people.  During  the  contest  Ofrer  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  it  w»s  there- 
fore agreed  by  the  Constitution's  sup- 
porters that  a  Bill  of  Rights  would  be 
proposed  to  the  States  as  constitutional 
amendments  by  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress organized  under  the  new  Govern- 
ment. This  agreement  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Constitution  became  a  (Condition 
of  ratification  in  some  of  the  States. 

In  almost  two  centuries  of  constitu- 
tional Interpretation,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  defined  and  applied  the  guarantees 
of  freedom  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Although  considered  originally  to  be 
limitations  only  on  the  power$  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  many  of  the  rights 
protected  against  Federal  intarference 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  now  asserted 
against  the  powers  of  a  State  under  the 
Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Among  the  advocates  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  wrote 
to  James  Madison : 

A  Bin  of  Rights  la  what  the  l>eople  are 
entitled    to   against    every    government. 

The  constitutional  amendments  draft- 
ed by  Madison  are  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  Individual  liberty  pos- 
sessed by  any  people  In  the  world 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  petition,  the  rights  to  public 
trial  and  to  jury  trial,  the  protection  of 
one's  home  and  property  against  the 
abuses  of  public  power,  these  are  precious 
things  indeed.  " 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  has 
meaning  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  We  take 
many  of  our  precious  freedoms  for 
granted.  Far  from  being  the  least  of 
those  we  take  for  granted  are  the  liber- 
ties protected  for  us  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

An  occasion  such  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
is  therefore  a  useful  opportunity  for  us 
to  remind  ourselves  of  our  magnificent 
heritage  of  freedom.  We  would  miss  the 
rights  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
soon  enough  if  they  were  taken  away 
from  us.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  them  with- 
out that  terrible  experience.  After  all, 
it  has  been  to  protect  and  defend  this 
system  of  government  and  the  rights  it 
affords  that  so  many  American  lives  have 
been  lost  in  the  wars  our  country  has 
fought  against  the  enemies  of  individual 
liberty. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  It  is  a  bulwark  of 
our  free  society.  On  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
we  publicly  attest  to  our  realization  of 
its  importance. 


CHAMPIONSHIP    TOWN:     OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  have  always  thought  that  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  was  a  championship  town, 
but  now  they  have  proof.  The  Oakland 
Raiders  of  the  American  Football 
League  have  won  their  division  cham- 
pionship. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Raiders  on  their 
accomplishments  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  they  will  prove,  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  that  they  are  the  best  foot- 
ball team  in  either  league — as  many  of 
us  now  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
over  prideful  about  my  fine  city,  but  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  recent  article  from  Sports  Illus- 
trated magazine  which  I  think  well  por- 
trays the  championship  character  of  the 
sporting  attractions  of  our  town. 

The  article  follows: 
Pootloose:   San  F*rancisco's  Poor  Relation 

Across  thb  Bay  Strikes  It  Rich  at  Long 

Last 

(By  Emmett  Watson) 

For  many  years — oh,  so  many  painful 
years — the  good  citizens  of  Oakland  have 
suffered  those  barbs  aimed  by  Its  swinging 
sister  city  across  the  Bay — and.  Indeed.  San 
Franciscans  still  roguishly  suggest  that  Oak- 
land's only  reason  for  existence  la  to  have  a 
place  for  the  Bay  Bridge  to  end.  If  they  tell 
you  much  about  Oakland  at  all,  San  Fran- 
ciscans like  to  say  It  Is  what  Gertrude  Stein 
had  In  mind  when  she  complained,  'There 
Is  no  there  there." 

Well,  for  a  long  time  there  wasn't,  but  no 
longer.  Now  all  sorts  of  things  are  there,  In- 
cluding five  major  league  sports  franchises: 
football's  Raiders,  basketball's  Oaks  and  (for 
at  least  half  their  home  games)  Warriors. 
League's  Seals  and,  last  but  not  least.  Charles 
O.    Plnley's   Athletics,   late   of  Kansas   City. 

What  brought  on  this  sudden  wealth  of 
major  sports — and  thereby  Ignited  Oakland's 
civic  pride?  A  new  $24.5  million  entertain- 
ment center,  properly  called  the  Oakland- 
Alameda  County  Coliseum  Complex,  located 
smack  In  the  geographical  center  of  4.2  mU- 
Uon  people. 

"I  guess  we  had  a  certain  neurotic  moti- 
vation when  we  built  this,"  admits  Robert 
T.  Nahas,  who  heads  up  Coliseum,  Inc.,  the 
nonprofit  corporation  that  runs  Its  affairs. 
"All  that  needling  over  the  years  from  San 
Francisco  began  to  help." 

Located  on  120  acres.  Oakland's  Coliseum 
Includes  a  three-tiered  stadium,  with  a  sunk- 
en field,  that  seats  53,000  for  football  and 
50.000  for  baseball.  The  Indoor  arena  Is  a  cir- 
cular, sort  of  high-rise  multlpurpoee  struc- 
ture with  a  glass  exterior,  designed  to  handle 
all  Indoor  sports,  shows  and  spectaculars, 
with  seating  from  13,000  to  15.000.  Connect- 
ing the  two  is  some  120.000  square  feet  of 
exhibit  space,  Including  an  exhibit  hall  ad- 
jacent to  the  arena  floor,  which  Is  ideally 
suited  for  boat  shows,  auto  shows  and  the 
like. 

All  this  has  made  Oakland  a  major  sports 
city,  and  though  the  city  fathers  have  been 
reluctant  to  give  adequate  support  of  their 
high  school  athletic  programs  (Scorecard. 
June  27.  1966  et  seq),  Oakland's  environs 
provide  a  spectrum  of  outdoor  recreational 
opportunity  unmatched  by  any  city  In  the 


U.S.  As  long  ago  as  1930  local  citizens  banded 
together  to  save  surplus  lands  from  specu- 
lators, and  the  result  was  the  East  Bay  B«. 
glonal  P<u-k  District,  which  now  administers 
12  regional  parks  with  a  total  of  17,000  acre*. 
They  offer  everything  from  nature  hikes  to 
cricket,  and  It  may  surprise  an  Oakland  vis- 
Itor  to  learn  that  he  can  hop  In  a  cab.  and, 
after  a  short  ride,  put  away  an  afternoon  at 
the  McCrea  trout  ponds,  a  simulated  stresun 
and  regulation-size  casting  pool — paying 
only  for  his  cab  fare  and  the  fish  according 
to  size.  Largest  of  the  East  Bay  parks  u 
Anthony  Chabot,  a  4.750-acre  preserve  that 
boasts  op»en  grassland  and  chaparral,  densely 
wooded  stands  of  madrone,  live  oak,  eucalyp- 
tus, manzanlta  and  redwood,  a  315-acre  lake 
open  for  fishing  and  boating,  an  18-hole 
golf  course,  archery  and  rifle  ranges,  bridle 
trails  and  an  equestrian  center. 

Not  the  least  of  East  Bay's  attractions  \s 
Oakland's  Knowland  Park  Zoo,  which  clalroj 
the  "only  elephant  house  with  a  buUt-ln  ele- 
phant belly  scratcher  In  any  zoo."  If  you  ask 
any  veteran  resident  what  the  city's  main  at- 
traction Is.  he'll  probably  p>olnt  to  Lake  Mer- 
rltt  ("largest  saltwater  tidal  lake  within  any 
city  In  the  world") ,  where  canoeing  and  sail- 
boat racing  have  long  been  a  tradition  In  the 
heart  of  downtown. 

But.  you  ask.  Where's  the  action?  Well,  it 
was  In  Oakland  that  Trader  Vic  got  his  start. 
and  his  original  spot  on  San  Pablo  Avenue 
Is  still  going  strong.  A  cluster  of  other  good 
ones,  the  Sea  Wolf.  The  Grotto,  the  EHegant 
Farmer  and  the  Marco  Polo  can  be  found  In 
Jack  London  Square,  a  tourist  center  named 
after  the  famed  adventurer-novelist. 

Oakland  has  a  good,  working  waterfront, 
whose  excitement  is  often  sparxed  by  the 
unadvertlsed  appearance  of  a  roaring  mob 
of  Hell's  Angels,  the  motorcycle  bums  who 
have  found  the  city  hospitable.  A  Jack  Lon- 
don hangout.  Helnhold's  First  and  Last 
Chance  Saloon,  is  one  of  the  district's  main 
attractions.  "William  Howard  Taft — the  only 
President  to  visit  the  First  and  Laat  Chance 
while  In  oflBce,"  proclaims  a  sign  on  the  wall. 
and  It  would  be  a  delinquent  waterfront  his- 
torian Indeed  who  failed  to  remind  you  that 
Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller  hung  out  here, 
or  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  paced  the 
docks  while  his  Casco  was  being  readied  for 
her  South  Seas  voyage. 

Oakland,  many  bars  echo  the  nerve-wrack- 
ing noise  caused  by  one  of  the  East  Bay 
manias — slamming  down  dice  and  leather 
cups  during  those  Incessant  pames  of  liar's 
dice,  boss  and  three's  out.  Bars  are  where  the 
memories  are,  and  Oakland  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  working-class  fans  who  never  heard  of 
Gertrude  Stein.  But  they  can  tell  you  all 
about  big-league  managers.  They  know  that 
Oakland  is  where  Chuck  Dressen  and  Mel 
Ott  managed,  and  It's  where  Casey  Stengel 
won  a  pennant  with  the  old  Oaks  at  ram- 
shackle Emeryville  Park,  And  don't  forget, 
Billy  Martin  punched  his  first  nose  at  Etocry- 
vlUe. 

Memories  are  fine,  but  to  Bob  Nahas  and 
a  whole  new  generation  of  boosters,  Oakland 
has  a  future.  "For  a  long  time  we  were  the 
ugly  duckling  to  San  F*ranclsco."  says  Nahas. 
"They  think  we're  square,  and  maybe  we  are. 
a  little.  But  It's  the  squares  who  build 
stadiums  and  museums  and  parks  and  all  the 
rest.  As  long  last  Oakland  Is  beginning  to  be- 
lieve In  Itself." 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERS.A.RY  OF  MARIE 
SKLODO  VSK I  -  C  URIE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fortunate  for  all  of  us  that 
in  these  days  our  deeply  sensitive  Poll.sh- 
American  friends  are  making  significant 
efforts  to  accord  Justifiable  honor  to  a 
famed  daughter  of  Poland  in  the  year 
commemorating  her  100th  birthday  an- 
niversary. 

Since  November  7.  the  blrthdate  of 


Marie  Sklodovski-Curle,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  manner  In  which  many 
fine  Polish-American  organizations  are 
stressing  the  contribution  which  this 
famous  woman  scientist  has  made  to 
mankind  throughout  the  world.  Succes- 
sive generations  to  the  very  limits  of  time 
will  profit  from  what  this  shj',  retiring 
little  woman  accomplished  in  her  dis- 
covery and  production  of  radium.  Hu- 
manity will  forever  be  Indebted  to  tliis 
saintly  Polish  girl  for  her  far-reaching 
concepts  of  beneficial  usages  of  X-ray 
and  of  radium  for  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases  as  well  as  for  speeding 
up  the  repairs  upon  human  bodies  re- 
sulting from  the  shattering  effects  of 

wars.  ^,  „ 

I  wish  all  American  youth,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  could  benefit  from  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  Marie  Curie's  life 
which  the  children  In  Polish-American 
homes  will  be  receiving  these  coming 
months. 

Every  American  youth  who  Is  frus- 
trated and  dissatisfied  with  home  and 
school  would  place  a  new  set  of  values 
upon  the  educational  opportunities 
which  are  his  in  contrast  to  the  struggle 
and  handicaps  which  Marie  Curie  had 
to  overcome  to  prepare  herself  for  her 
place  in  the  world's  hall  of  fame. 

American  youth  who  questioned  today 
the  value  of  our  Independence  and  the 
existence  of  freedoms  which  are  ours  to 
enjoy  would  be  forced  to  reconsider  their 
protest  actions  and  senseless  demonstra- 
tions if  they  could  be  made  aware  of  the 
stifling  and  oppressive  situation  which 
faced  Marie  Curie  In  her  formative  years. 
As  Is  true  today,  Poland  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  under  the  thumb  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  despotic  rule  and  subjagation 
of  the  Polish  people  then  is  not  too  differ- 
ent from  what  the  generation  of  Poles 
today  faces  under  the  Communists.  Even 
then  a  foreign  power  drained  off  much  of 
Poland's  resources  and  her  economy. 
Even  then  efforts  were  made  to  control 
the  thinking  of  the  masses  of  Polish 
people  and  to  superimpose  a  multitude  of 
obstacles  to  preclude  personal  advance- 
ment in  Independent  scientific  attain- 
ment. 

Even  then  the  people  of  Poland  main- 
tained an  unquencheid  thirst  for  freedom 
and  self-determination.  Even  then  the 
dreams  of  a  free  and  sovereign  Poland 
was  constant  In  the  minds  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Much  has  been  written  over  the  years 
about  Madame  Curie  and  her  husband 
Pierre.  There  is  universal  praise  for  her 
brilliant  scientific  mind  and  the  achieve- 
ments which  she  and  her  physicist  hus- 
band attained.  Her  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  along  with  almost  a  full  lifetime 
of  exposure  to  personal  poverty  and  want 
of  even  the  barest  scientific  equipment 
and  facilities  is  repeated  by  writer  after 
writer.  But  it  has  fallen  to  her  own 
daughter  Eve  to  give  the  world  the  inti- 
mate gllmp.se  of  the  true  characteristics 
of  her  illustrious  mother  In  her  biography 
"Madame  Cune." 

How  meaningful  it  is  to  read  of  Marie 
Sklodovskis'  childhood  and  early  life:  to 
sense  her  budding  greatness  because  of 
her  intensity  toward  learning  and  her 
aptitude  for  mathematics  and  scientific 
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studies.  We  marvel  at  this  lovely,  petite. 
blond  Miss  possessing  such  savage  pa- 
triotism and  such  furious  distaste  for  the 
foreign  power  imder  which  she  and  her 
countrymen  lived. 

But  relentless  as  this  young  girl  was 
in  seeking  knowledge,  and  determined 
as  she  was  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
the  composition  of  the  -world  and  the  laws 
of  nature  which  governs  its  existence, 
she  gives  us  a  shining  example  of  family 
responsibility. 

In  spite  of  her  extremely  high  scholas- 
tic achievements  and  her  all-possessing 
desire  to  move  forward  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning  she  assumed  responsibility 
for  supplementing  the  meager  family 
Income  of  her  professor  father  by  serv- 
ing as  a  governess.  She  made  this  diffi- 
cult decision  in  order  that  her  sister 
Bron^-a  could  continue  her  studies  to  be- 
come a  doctor. 

For  6  long  and  tedious  years  Marie 
served  as  a  poorly  paid  governess  turn- 
ing over  to  the  family  her  total  wages. 
This  was  a  period  in  which  the  aspiring 
girl  learned  the  great  lessons  of  patience 
and  forbearance  and  became  accus- 
tomed to  hunger  and  cold.  Six  years  of 
self-denial  and  acceptance  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities portrays  those  traits  of 
character  which  are  too  often  missing 
in  family  life  today. 

We  read  of  Marie's  great  anguish  in 
making  the  decision  to  utilize  her  pitiful 
savings  and  make  the  heartrending  de- 
cision to  leave  her  father  and  her  native 
land  to  go  to  Paris  to  live  with  her 
sister  and  renew  her  quest  for  learning. 
Surely  no  greater  example  of  love  of 
family  and  country  is  to  be  found  than 
that  "demonstrated  by  this  Polish  coun- 
try girl  as  she  set  forth  with  her  pitiful 
savings  and  even  more  pitiful  belong- 
ings to  study  in  Paris. 

The  weeks  extended  into  mon'iihs  and 
Into  years  as  Marie  Sklodovski  applied 
herself  to  the  task  of  learning  So  limi- 
ted were  her  funds  and  so  frugal  was  her 
enforced  living  she  saw  little  of  Paris 
and  of  her  family.  But  she  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion abounding  in  France  in  contrast  to 
the  restricted  atmosphere  which  per- 
vaded her  native  Poland. 

We  marvel  at  the  girl's  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  learning.  Not  content  with  her 
original  coveted  goal  of  attaining  a 
master's  degree  in  physics  she  lived  even 
more  frugally  for  another  year  to  obtain 
her  master's  degree  in  mathematics  Both 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  her  with 
highest  honors,  for  Marie  prepared  her- 
self so  thoroughly  in  both  the  classroom 
and  the  laboratory  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  her  master^'  of  the  two  difficult 
subject  areas  In  addition  she  applied 
herself  to  develop  a  thorough  masterj-  of 
the  French  language  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely at  home  in  the  language  of  the 
professors,  her  fellow  students  and  the 
text  material,  the  pages  of  which  she 
devoured  by  the  thousands. 

We  read  with  fascination,  too.  daugh- 
ter Eve's  account  of  her  mother's  al- 
mo.st  "purely  scientific"  romance  with  the 
eminent  young  FYench  physicist  Pierre 
Curie  Marie  needed  laboratory  room  and 
equipment  to  fulfill  a  commission  to 
analyze  the  magnetic  properties  of  steel. 


Pierre  could  help  her  meet  her  need.*:  and 
so  quietly  the  gifted  young  French  scien- 
tist became  more  and  more  attached  to 
the  equally  gifted  young  Polish  scientist. 
Marriage  to  a  FYench  citizen  and  a 
permanent  separation  from  her  family 
and  the  country  of  her  birth  were  fac- 
tors   which   Marie    had    to   weigh    and 
measure  with  the  same  scientific  exact- 
ness which  she  employed  in  all  her  ex- 
periments. Thus  she  required  a  full  year 
to   resolve   her   problem   and   agree  to 
marrj'  her  persistent  suitor. 

Marie  devoted  herself  to  the  demands 
of   a  perfect   marriage  with  the  same 
ardor  which  she  employed  In  her  scien- 
tific works  In  this  day  of  broken  homes 
and    marriage    failures    among    couples 
both  in  pursuit  of  careers,  much  could  be 
gained  by  studying  the  Ingredients  which 
both  Marie  and  Pierre  pro\1ded  in  order 
to   attain   such   complete   marital    bliss 
and  such  charming  Interdependence  one 
upon    the    other.    The    budding    young 
scientist  and  one  of  the  very  first  of  her 
sex,  put  the  same  high  degree  of  excel- 
lency in  meeting  the  demands  of  being 
a  wife  as  she  did  in  the  performance  of 
her  complex  and  exacting  scientific  re- 
search and  experimentation.  So  we  see 
the  dutiful  daughter  and  the  unselfish 
sister  now  emerge  as  a  constant  compan- 
ion and   true  helpmate  of  the  man   to 
whom  she  was   truly   wedded   In   holy 
matrimony  and  in  scientific  pursuits  as 
well. 

The  words  of  Marie's  daughter  are  il- 
luminating when  she  said : 

The  Idea  of  choosing  between  family  life 
and  the  scientific  career  did  not  even  cross 
Marie's  mind.  She  was  resolved  to  face  love, 
maternity  and  science  all  three,  and  to  cheat 
none  of  them.  By  passion  and  will,  she  was 
to  succeed. 

And  succeed  she  did.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural that  both  Pierre  and  Marie  should 
move  forward  from  the  magnificent 
achievements  Pierre  had  made  in  the 
field  of  crj'stalllne  physics  to  a  joint  ex- 
ploration of  the  mysterious  phenomena 
of  the  X-ray  just  discovered  by  Roent- 
gen and  the  possibility  of  similar  rays 
being  emitted  by  so-called  fluorescent 
bodies.  The  phenomenon  of  the  rays 
emitted  by  uranium  salts  was  to  receive 
the  name  "radio  activity"  by  Marie, 
which  has  become  commonplace  even  to 
the  layman  today. 

As  is  so  often  true  In  one's  own  coun- 
tr>',  France  was  slower  to  recognize  the 
scientific  eminence  of  Pierre  and  Marie 
than  did  the  scientific  leaders  of  other 
coimtrles.  This  tragic  failure  denied  the 
Curies  even  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
work  or  with  even  a  minimum  of  the 
essential  laborator>-  equipment  and  sup- 
plies so  essential  to  their  work.  Marie 
was  to  share  Pierre's  repugnance  of  hol- 
low honors,  expressing  candidly  the 
needs  of  a  laboratory  rather  than  med- 
als or  scrolls. 

None  of  us  today  can  fully  compre- 
hend the  degree  of  actual  physical  suf- 
fering, to  say  nothing  of  the  mental 
stress,  involved  in  the  4  long  years  in 
which  Marie  and  her  husband  labored 
in  a  cold  and  lesiking  shed  to  treat 
batches  of  pltchblends  to  obtain  the  elu- 
sive measureable  quantities  of  polonium 
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and  radium  which  they  knew  were  con- 
tained In  the  ore. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
scientific  partnership  Marie  chose  the 
"man's  job,"  almost  that  of  a  day  la- 
borer, of  handling  raw  ore,  keeping  fires 
burning  under  the  crucibles,  while  Pierre 
applied  himself  to  the  more  delicate  ex- 
periments involved  In  determining  the 
nature  of  radium. 

Although  We  cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  suffering  and  privations  which  the 
Curies  endured  in  their  search  to  acquire 
even  a  small  amount  of  puse  radium,  \vc 
can  sense  the  jubilation  and  happiness 
the  pair  experienced  when  Marie  was 
able  to  produce  a  decigrani  of  pure  ra- 
dium. Now  the  skeptics  veere  silenced 
and  the  scientific  world  coi^d  accept  ra- 
dium as  a  fact  and  not  a  theory. 

The  fame  of  the  Curies  spread.  Offers 
of  professorships,  facilities  for  further 
research  as  well  as  honors  came  to  the 
couple  from  outside  Prance,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  French  universities  and  the 
French  Government  offered  them  no  ac- 
ademic advancement  or  no  improve- 
ments in  their  pitiful  working  and  living 
arrangements,  which  the  Curies  pre- 
ferred to  uprooting  their,  children  and 
moving  to  more  advantageous  areas. 

Even  the  awarding  of  balf  the  Nobel 
Prize  In  Physics  to  Marie  and  Pierre  In 
1903  was  not  suflBicient  reason  for  the 
Curies  to  absent  themselves  from  Paris 
to  attend  the  awards  ceremonies  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingijess  to  disrupt 
their  teaching  responslblHtles. 

But  unforeseen  by  both  Marie  and 
Pierre  were  the  personal  tragedies  which 
would  come  to  them  because  of  their  sud- 
den rise  to  fame  emphasteed  by  the  un- 
precedented press  coverage  in  connec- 
tion with  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize.  Pur- 
sued by  the  journalists  and  photogra- 
phers, deluged  with  mail,  and  calls  by 
both  real  and  pseudoscientlsts  and  over- 
whelmed by  an  unending  avalanche  of 
curious  and  selfish  persons,  Marie  and 
Pierre  were  hard  put  to  maintain  their 
composure  to  say  nothing  of  continuing 
their  consuming  interest  in  further  re- 
search and  experimentation. 

At  long  last  the  University  of  Paris 
gave  them  their  coveted  assignments  to 
the  faculty — Marie  being  the  first  woman 
to  receive  a  full  professorship  as  chlef- 
of-works  in  physics  in  the  faculty  of  sci- 
ence. It  seemed  at  last  that  the  Curies 
could  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  long 
struggle  for  scientific  achievements  as 
well  as  to  have  opportunity  to  enjoy 
their  daughters  and  their  growing  host 
of  friends.  But  this  well-earned  bliss  was 
to  be  short  lived.  Pierre  was  to  meet  sud- 
den death  beneath  the  crushing  hooves 
of  runaway  horses  on  the  streets  of  Paris. 
One  can  only  imagine  the  depth  of  the 
shock  which  her  beloved  husband's  death 
made  upon  Marie.  Gone  was  her  men- 
tor, her  helpmate,  her  confidant,  and  her 
lover.  Marie  became,  as  her  daughter  de- 
scribes her.  "an  ley  automaton"  for 
weeks  to  come,  oblivious  of  her  family 
and  friend.s.  unaware  of  her  .surround- 
ings, and  imlnterested  in  anything. 

It  wa.s  only  as  the  grlef-atrlcken  little 
widow  in  succeeding  her  illnstrlous  hus- 
band to  the  chair  occupied  bo>'  him  in  the 
Sorbonne  delivered  her  first  lecture  that 


she  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  tight 
shell  In  which  she  had  existed  since 
Pierre's  death. 

One  of  the  greatest  honors  of  the 
many  to  be  showered  upon  Marie  and 
the  one  which  gave  her  utmost  satisfac- 
tion was  to  be  Included  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Sciences  made  up  of  Polish 
Intellectuals  and  to  journey  to  Warsaw 
to  Inaugurate  a  laboratory  of  radio  ac- 
tivity created  In  her  honor.  The  joy  of 
being  back  in  her  homeland,  of  being  able 
to  give  a  scientific  lecture  in  native  Pol- 
ish tongue  and  of  being  acclaimed  by  her 
own  people  as  "the  first  and  greatest 
woman  scientist  In  the  world"  did  much 
to  restore  Marie's  health  which  had  been 
seriously  Impaired  since  Pierre's  death. 

But  once  more  the  prospect  of  a  pleas- 
ant routine  of  research  and  teaching 
blended  with  the  enjoyment  of  family 
and  friends  was  to  be  denied  Marie.  Just 
as  she  reached  the  peak  of  her  world  ac- 
claim and  just  as  she  was  to  realize  one 
of  the  greatest  dreams  of  her  life  when 
the  "Institute  du  Radium,  Pavilion  Cu- 
rie" was  finished  and  ready  for  its  work- 
ers and  its  director,  in  July  1914,  the 
clouds  of  war  opened  with  their  down- 
pour of  death  and  destruction. 

Separated  from  her  daughters  whom 
she  had  sent  with  a  governess  to  a  little 
villa  Brittany  for  the  summer,  Marie 
chose  to  remain  In  Paris  in  spite  of  the 
threat  of  a  German  Invasion.  Once  more 
the  heroic  stature  of  this  frail  little 
woman  is  to  be  seen.  Realizing  the  need 
her  adopted  country.  France,  had  for  her 
services  she  denied  herself  the  desire 
to  join  her  daughters.  Instead,  almost 
singlehandedly,  she  mobilized  a  compre- 
hensive mobile  X-ray  system  that  seems 
beyond  our  comprehension.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  only  a  few  Roentgen 
X-ray  machines  existed  in  France  and 
these  were  in  the  private  hands  of  radio- 
graphic doctors.  The  wartime  French 
Military  Health  Service  had  been  able  to 
provide  such  equipment  In  but  a  few 
large  centers. 

Realizing  the  advantages  of  X-ray  In 
the  Instantaneous  ability  to  locate  bul- 
lets or  shell  fragments  In  the  growing 
number  of  wounded  men.  Marie  began  at 
once  to  mobilize  her  own  and  all  other 
available  resources  to  effect  the  broadest 
distribution  possible  of  these  essential 
lifesaving  items.  She  recruited  volun- 
tary operators  for  the  equipment  from 
among  professors,  engineers,  and  scien- 
tists. She  converted  an  ordinary  auto- 
mobile into  a  self-contained  mobile  unit 
complete  with  X-ray  and  generator  to 
supply  its  needed  current. 

Fearful  of  the  disposition  to  which 
her  precious  gram  of  radium  might  be 
made  if  it  were  to  fall  into  enemy  hands, 
she  personally  transported  the  heavy 
lead  encased  box  and  Its  almost  Irreplac- 
able  treasure  for  safekeeping  in  Bor- 
deaux then  hurriedly  returned  to  Paris 
to  do  her  part. 

Calling  upon  her  friends  and  any  other 
person  possessing  a  motorcar  Marie  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  20  vehicles 
into  mobile  units  to  be  dubbed  "little 
Curies."  Retaining  one  of  these  units  for 
herself  she  manned  it  personally  d.ay 
after  day  wherever  the  victims  of  battle 
were  most  numerous  and  the  demands 


for    X-ray    facilities    were    most    pro- 
nounced. 

Besides  the  20  mobile  units  which 
Marie  equipped  and  kept  In  service  she 
succeeded  in  installing  the  phenomlnal 
number  of  200  radiological  rooms.  It 
seems  almost  unbelievable  that  this  tired, 
pale,  and  slight  little  woman  was  able  to 
provide  X-ray  treatment  to  over  a  mil- 
lion wounded  persons  including  our  own 
American  soldiers  fighting  with  General 
Pershing  in  the  American  Exppdltionan- 
Forces. 

Even  this  day-by-day  exposure  to  dan- 
ger and  exhausting  labor  on  a  round- 
the-clock  basis  was  not  enough  for  Marie 
Curie  to  do  for  her  adopted  country  in 
its  most  dire  hours.  In  response  to  the 
stricken  country's  call  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance Its  defense.  Marie  gave  her  gold 
and  the  money  of  her  second  Nobel  Prize 
to  help  France  in  Its  hour  of  need.  She 
offered  her  gold  and  silver  medals,  but 
even  the  desperate  French  ofiQcials  wisely 
saw  fit  to  refuse  her  offer. 

One  of  Marie's  greatest  thrills  was  to 
see  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  realization 
of  a  lifelong  dream — that  her  beloved 
Poland  would  be  free.  This  event  did 
much  to  compensate  Marie  for  the  dis- 
ruption war  had  wrought  to  her  scien- 
tific work  and  the  financial  ruin  and  loss 
of  health  which  she  had  faced  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

During  the  quiet  which  came  as  an 
aftermath  to  war.  Marie  was  able  to  re- 
new her  laboratory  problnps  and  to  be- 
come reacquainted  with  her  two  lovely 
daughters  and  her  many  friends.  But 
even  In  the  comparative  calm  of  this 
postwar  period  Marie  had  to  be  on  guard 
constantly  to  maintain  even  a  semblance 
of  privacy. 

One  outstanding  Invasion  of  Marie's 
self-imposed  Isolation  was  her  final  ac- 
quiescence to  journey  to  America  there 
to  receive  from  the  President  himself 
a  much-needed  gram  of  radium  which 
had  been  purchased  for  her  by  popular 
subscription  Invohing  thousands  of 
Americans.  The  American  public  idol- 
ized Marie  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
was  almost  killed  by  our  enthusiastic 
hospitality  extended  to  her  and  her 
daughters.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  her 
by  our  greatest  colleges  and  universities, 
crowds  overwhelmed  her  In  their  eager- 
ness to  show  the  affection  and  admira- 
tion they  held  for  her.  But,  in  spite  of 
her  illness  and  the  weariness  which  re- 
sulted from  America's  moving  adoration 
and  respect  which  was  so  widely  demon- 
strated to  her.  Marie  looked  back  on  her 
triumphal  visit  with  considerable  satis- 
faction. In  addition,  the  visit  to  the 
United  States  convinced  her  that  she 
could  not  shut  herself  up  in  a  laboratory 
or  submerge  herself  in  books.  She  came 
to  realize  that  subjecting  herself  to  the 
world's  acclaims  and  the  cruel  glare  of 
public  notice,  although  repugnant  and 
unwanted  to  her.  personally  afforded  her 
opportunity  to  advance  the  cause  of 
scientists  along  countless  fronts. 

With  this  apparent  realization  of  a  new 
and  added  mission  In  her  life,  Marie 
traveled  widely  not  only  throughout  Eu- 
rope but  to  South  America  as  well. 
Elected  unanimously  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  member  of 
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the  International  Commdttee  on  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation,  she  began  the  mak- 
ing of  a  magnificent  contribution  in  be- 
half of  pure  science. 

Haunted  by  an  ever-recurring  dream 
to  have  her  native  country  participate 
actively  in  radium  research  and  in  study 
of  the  treatment  of  cancer,  Marie  made 
repeated  trips  to  Poland  in  her  efforts 
to  have  her  dream  realized.  And  her 
dream  did  come  true  when.  In  1925,  she 
Journeyed  to  Warsaw  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Marie  Sklodovski-Curie  In- 
stitute. This  retuniing  visit  was  a  tri- 
umphal one  indeed.  Showered  with  aca- 
demic degrees  and  honors  and  lauded  by 
Marshal  Pilsudskl  himself,  along  with 
other  high  state  officials,  Marie  received 
the  heart-warming  homage  of  her  own 
people. 

But  even  with  the  completion  of  the 
institute  buildings,  Marie's  dream  was 
only  partially  fulfilled.  The  Institute 
needed  a  stock  of  radium  to  permit  the 
research  on  cancer  to  start.  Again  Marie 
Journeyed  to  America  to  thank  her 
American  friends  in  person  for  their 
generous  response  to  her  second  appeal 
for  help — a  heart-warming  response  in 
spite  of  the  financial  crisis  with  which 
this  country  was  being  faced  In  October 
of  1929.  Again  America  received  this  fa- 
mous woman  with  open  arms  and  show- 
ered her  with  gifts  and  honors.  Again 
she  was  received  by  the  President  In  the 
White  House,  and  again  Marie  departed 
with  a  great  feeling  of  oneness  with  the 
American  people. 

Her  last  trip  to  her  beloved  Poland  in 
May  1932  was  to  participate  In  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Imposing  Radium  Insti- 
tute of  Warsaw,  which  had  already  been 
admitting  cancer  patients  for  cures  by 
"Curietherapy."  As  the  weeks  sped  into 
months  upon  Marie's  return  to  Paris,  she 
kept  to  her  rugged  schedule  demanded 
by  the  Radium  Institute.  In  spite  of  the 
eminence  of  many  of  its  workers,  these 
scientists  found  Marie  a  veritable  foun- 
tain of  knowledge.  For  over  40  years  she 
had  amassed   almost   all   there   was   to 
know  about  radium  and  kindred  fields 
directly  and  Indirectly  related  to  radio- 
activity. Master  of  five  languages,  she 
was  an  authority  on  every  scientific  pub- 
lication related  to  her  field  of  Interest. 
As  a  research  director  she  had  no  equal. 
She  tolerated  no  quibbling  over  fine-spun 
theories  or  unproven  postulations  but  she 
was  quick  to  reward  merit  and  commend 
honest  effort  on  the  part  of  her  col- 
leagues. These  coworkers  were  to  feel  a 
distinct  loss  when  one  day  their  beloved 
director  was  ordered  to  bed  from  which 
she  was  never  to  arise. 

Marie  Sklodovskl-Curle  died  on  July  4. 
1934,  after  a  painful  Illness  which  seemed 
to  bafiBe  the  most  learned  doctors.  The 
final  cause  of  this  Illustrious  woman's 
death  was  a  combination  of  pernicious 
anemia  coupled  with  severe  damage  of 
the  t)one  marrow  resulting  from  a  long 
accumulation  of  radiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  magnificent  scientist 
and  devoted  mother  gave  to  the  world  a 
fabulous  gift  of  a  powerful  medium  for 
saving  lives.  She  paved  the  way  for  a  long 
succession  of  beneficial  usages  of  radium 
and  X-ray.  Her  experiments  and  her  re- 
search are  today  helping  us  to  penetrate 


the  mysteries  of  space  and  to  open  up 
whole  new  areas  of  scientific  exploration. 
Just  as  the  excess  of  radiation  helped  to 
take  Marie's  life,  not  all  the  uses  to  which 
her  findings  are  being  applied  are  In  the 
interest  of  mankind  but  involve  man- 
kind's grim  determination  to  destroy  it- 
self. 

The  goals  of  Marie  Curie's  palnstakmg 
research  and  that  of  her  husband  and 
the  high  moral  purposes  to  which  she 
hoped  their  findings  would  be  applied 
should  be  studied  and  restudied  by  every- 
one who  controls  even  to  the  slightest 
degree  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The 
leaders  of  every  nation  would  profit  by 
familiarizing  themselves  Txith  the  rich 
life  story  of  Marie  Curie.  Men,  women, 
and  chiidren  of  all  ages,  all  races,  all 
creeds,  and  all  walks  of  life  will  find  en- 
richment and  encouragement  if  they 
read  only  a  portion  of  what  has  been 
written  about  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
people  in  history. 

I  am  glad  our  Polish -American  socie- 
ties are  affording  so  many  Americans  this 
opportunity  to  profit  from  learning  more 
intimately  about  Marie  Sklodovski-Curie. 
I  commend  them  for  their  efforts  and 
wish  them  great  success. 


H.R.  14302  NOT  ADEQUATE 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  listed 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  14302 
to  provide  certain  services  and  assistance 
for  districts  which  are  temporarily  with- 
out representation  in  the  House,  except 
when  such  vacancies  are  due  to  death, 
resignation,  or  expltision.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  House  shall  supply  office 
space  and  equipment  as  well  as  reason- 
able allowances  for  stationery,  and  office 
supplies,  postage  stamps,  long-distance 
telephone  and  telegrams.  In  addition, 
each  office  shall  be  entitled  to  the  actual 
cost  of  one  round  trip  between  Washing- 
ton and  their  district  every  2  months.  The 
bill  also  gives  the  Speaker  the  authority 
to  make  nomination  to  the  service 
academies  when  a  seat  is  vacant  at  the 
time  such  nominations  are  required  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  ap- 
proached about  cosponsorlng  this  pro- 
posal, it  appeared  to  be  a  feasible  answer 
to  an  obvious  void  in  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  constitutents  so  affected.  I  know,  for 
example,  that  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  for  which  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  has  been  elected  to  represent  but 
unfortunately  not  seated,  is  struggling 
along  with  two  clerks  assigned  to  said 
office  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  I  know 
that  this  is  inadequate. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  also  be  inadequate 
and  would  seem  to  suggest  that  con- 
stltutent  services  is  the  only  need  which 
should  be  fulfiUed.  It  overlooks  the  fact 
that  a  voice  is  missing,  a  vote  is  not  being 
cast  and  a  whole  congressional  district 
is  not  being  educated  with  respect  to  the 
Issues,  as  we  would  exi>ect  if  the  Member- 
elect  had  been  seated.  As  one  who  fought 
hard  for  the  seating  of  Congressman- 
elect  Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  the  duly 
elected  Representative  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  I  am 


compelled  to  qualify  my  support  of  H.R. 
14302,  since  I  carmot  withdraw  my  spon- 
sorship of  this  measure  once  it  has  been 
printed.  I  am  sure  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman ScHETjxR.  the  principal  spon- 
sor, is  Sincere  in  liis  desire  that  tradi- 
tional services  and  assistance  be  pro- 
vided for  constituents  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  think  it  really  meets  the 
issue. 

ADDITIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage Into  law  of  this  year's  social  security 
amendments  is  a  welcome  event  to  many 
millions  of  Americans.  But  were  it  not 
for  the  passage  of  another  bill — H.R. 
12555  which  guarantees  that  veterans 
will  not  suffer  a  decrease  In  their  pen- 
sions as  a  result  of  Increased  social  se- 
curity benefits — over  1  million  former 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  would  end 
up  receiving  less  money  than  they  do 
now. 

Past  experience  has  shown  the  un- 
fortunate effects  of  the  lawmakers'  faU- 
ure  to  consider  this  necessary  adjust- 
ment, and  for  those  fellow  Americans 
who  have  served  their  country  well  this 
is  the  least  that  we  could  have  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  final 
vote  in  the  House  for  H.R.  12555  was 
353  to  0. 


MEETING  THE  URBAN  CRISIS 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  appear- 
ing recently  on  a  national  radio  interview 
program,  Nathaniel  Goldfingei ,  director 
of  the  ATL-ClOs  Department  of  Re- 
search and  a  leading  labor  economist 
warned  that  the  Nation's  urban  crisis  will 
never  be  solved  in  an  atmosphere  of  pub- 
lic apathy.  All  of  us,  I  think,  would  fmd 
Mr.  Goldfinger's  answer  to  reporters' 
questions  helpful  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  very  real  problems  the  Nation 
faces  and  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  find  effective  solutions  to  them. 
Therefore.  I  now  present  the  transcript 
of  Labor  News  Conference,  broadcast  on 
the  Mutual  Radio  Network,  as  follows: 

MBEXrNG    THE    URBAN    CRISIS 

Guest:  Nathaniel  Goldflnger.  director  of 
the  Department  of  Research,  ATL-CIO. 

Panel:  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  specialist  for 
the  Newhouse  Newspapers;  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford, contributing  editor  and  columnist  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 

Moderator:   Prank  Harden. 

Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brtngs 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  cf  the  press.  Today's 
guest  Is  Nathaniel  Goldflnger.  director  of  the 
AFLr-CIO's  Department  of  Research. 

At  Its  recent  meeting,  the  APT^CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  called  for  an  irr.medlate  10- 
polnt  national  program  to  meet  xhe  problems 
of  America's  crlsls-strlcken  urban  areas  Here 
to  question  Mr.  Goldflnger  about  that  pro- 
gram and  how  It  can  be  accomplished  are 
Kenneth  Craw.'ord,  contributing  editor  and 
columnist  for  Newsweek  magazine,  and  Sam 
Sharkey,  labor  specialist  for  tr.e  Newhouse 
Newspapers.  Tour  moderator,  Frank  Harden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Sharkey.  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 
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Sharkey.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  what  Is  the 
thrust  of  this  AFL-CIO  program  and  what 
are  some  of  Its  major  specifics? 

OoLDFiNGEB.  Mr.  Sharkey,  on  September 
12th,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  Economic  Policy  Committee  of  the 
AFL-CIO  adopted  a  statement  of  analysis 
and  a  program  concerning  the  ujban  crisis  In 
this  country. 

It  Is  our  view  that  this  crlsU  Is  based  on 
radical  social  and  economic  changes  that  the 
country  has  been  going  througb  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  such  as  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  cities,  the  Impact  of  automa- 
tion, the  technological  revolution  that  has 
been  spreading  through  the  economy,  as  well 
as  the  350-odd  years  of  tragic  history  of 
Negro  slavery,  segregation  an4  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  come  up  with  a  program,  Mr. 
Sharkey,  with  a  fairly  large  number  of  points, 
basically  centered  on  the  need  for  Job  op- 
portunities for  those  who  ar«  now  unem- 
ployed   or    seriously    under-en^Jloyed. 

Secondly,  a  massive  housing  program — 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation — p>ar- 
tlcularly  low-cost  public  housing  for  low- 
Income  families. 

Thirdly,  In  connection  with  tbe  rebuilding 
of  the  metropolitan  areas,  we  need  a  real 
step-up  In  the  development  off  such  com- 
munity facilities  as  playgrounds,  parks, 
streets,  roads  and  water  supplies.  We  need 
more  effort  toward  clear  air.  clean  water  and 
so  on. 

We  think  that  our  program  makee  a  lot 
of  sense  and  that  It  would  meet  the  basic 
issues.  In  terms  of  the  problems  that  we  face. 
However,  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  no 
gimmicks — that  there  are  no  quick,  over- 
night answers  to  this  problem.  The  problem 
grew  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  we  had 
better  get  to  work  doing  something  about  It. 

Sharkey.  Mr.  Ooldfinger,  you  mentioned 
Jobs  as  one  of  the  key  points.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of 
creating  or  generating  Jobs? 

GoLDFiNCER.  Well,  In  terms  of  the  problem 
that  we  face,  we  are  calling  for  a  federal  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  |4  billion,  as 
proposed  in  a  bill  offered  by  Congressman 
James  O.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  (D),  and  sup- 
ported by  76  of  his  colleagues.  This  $4  billion 
would  help  cities,  states  and  non-profit  In- 
stitutions finance  the  creatlcm  of  public 
service  employment  opportunities  for  un- 
skilled and  low-skilled  workers  In  activities 
such  as  playgrounds,  libraries,  hospitals, 
schools.  Those  facilities  would  provide  serv- 
ices that  are  not  now  provided — services  that 
society  badly  needs. 

Crawford.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  one  hears  It 
said  these  days  that  all  of  this  Is  fine,  but  It 
has  to  wait  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— that  we  can't  afford  both  the  war  and 
these  things — and  that  while  the  war  is  on, 
the  costs  probably  have  to  come  out  of  the 
kind  of  improvements  that  yoa  are  propos- 
ing here.  With  the  Gross  Natksnal  Product 
about  to  run  to  about  WOO  billion,  what  do 
you  say  to  that? 

Ooldfinger.  Well,  we  dlsagrree  with  that 
contention.  We  disagree  vigorously.  Mr  Craw- 
ford. It  is  our  view  that  this  country  Is  rich 
enough — that  this  country  has  the  Ingenuity 
and  the  resources — the  men  and  materials — 
to  take  care  of  our  International  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  move  rapidly  ahead  In  solving  our 
domestic  economic  and  social  problems. 

We  think  that  the  money  is  In  an  economy 
such  as  you  describe — an  economy  that  can 
produce  $800  billion  In  goods  and  services 
We  have  the  money  for  our  International 
commitments  and  the  money  to  take  care  of 
these  domestic  problems. 

CuAwroRD  It  seems  to  me.  Mr  Goldflnger. 
that  p>art  of  this  argument  Is  made  by  people 
who  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  that 
they  use  it  as  a  pry  to  further  their  own 
Ideas  about  international  policy  Do  you  feel 
that  there  Is  anything  in  that? 


GoLDiTNCCR.  Well,  I  think  you  are  right, 
Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  the  view  that  we  can't 
handle  both  of  these  Issues  at  the  same  time 
Is  held.  In  part,  by  some  of  those  who  are 
opf>08ed  to  our  participation  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

However,  I  think  It  is  also  held  by  an  op- 
posite group — the  conservatives  and  reaction- 
aries who  want  to  slash-away  at  our  domes- 
tic programs  in  any  case. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  combination  of 
people  who  want  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam  com- 
pletely and  the  conservatives  and  reaction- 
aries who  want  to  slash-away  at  any  kind  of 
domestic  social  and  economic  programs. 

Sharkey.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  speaking  of  pro- 
grams, we  are  pouring  a  good  many  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  Into  various  sorts  of 
Job  programs  around  the  country.  What  is 
wrong  with  them?  Why  aren't  they  doing  the 
Job? 

GouariNCER.  We  are  not  doing  very  much 
at  all,  Mr.  Sharkey.  In  Job  creation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  started  dealing  -with 
these  basic  social  and  economic  problems 
very  late  in  the  day.  These  problems  devel- 
oped and  festered,  but  we  didn't  start  work- 
ing to  solve  them  at  all  until  about  1961, 
1962.  when  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration pushed  hard  on  adopting  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Manpower  Training  Program, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Program,  and  later, 
the  Anti-Poverty  Program.  We  got  started 
very  late  In  the  day  and  these  programs 
have  not  been  funded  as  well  as  they  should 
have  been,  in  part,  frankly,  because  of  public 
apathy.  I  mean,  the  public  In  general  has 
been  apathetic  about  a  good  number  of  these 
problems. 

There  hasn't  been  enough  will  to  move 
ahead  fast  and  strongly  on  them.  Moreover, 
we  haven't  had  enough  experience  with  these 
kinds  of  programs — we  haven't  had  enough 
trained  personnel. 

Furthermore.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
programs  were  over-sold  to  the  public.  None 
of  them  can  produce  overnight  solutions  to 
the  kind  of  problems  that  we  are  talking 
about,  becaxise  the  problems  developed  over 
many,  many  years.  The  programs  that  have 
been  adopted,  alone,  are  really  peripheral  to 
the  serious  problems  that  exist. 

For  example,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Sharkey,  there  is  very  little  Job  creation.  We 
need  to  create  Job  opportunities  for  those 
people,  particularly  In  the  ghetto  and  slum 
areas,  who  are  unemployed  or  seriously  un- 
deremployed. ITiese  people.  If  they  earn  any- 
thing during  the  course  of  the  year,  may 
earn  $2,000  or  $3,000  In  part-time  work,  on  a 
catch-as-catch-can  basis.  They  should  be 
provided  with  Job  opportunities  in  providing 
the  services  that  we  need — not  make-work. 
We  are  not  propKDslng  make-work  here  at  all. 

Sharkey  Mr.  Goldflnger.  how  do  you  re- 
gard the  proposals  for  a  Human  Investment 
Act  that  would  give  tax  credits  to  Industry  to 
create  these  Jobs,  so  that  government  alone 
shouldn't  be  the  sole  functionary? 

GoLDFtNCER.  We  don't  think  that  private 
business.  In  general,  Is  g^Lng  to  create  the 
kind  of  jobs  needed  for  the  people  who  are 
now  the  long-term  unemployed  and  seriously 
under-employed. 

Now.  the  people  I  am  talking  about — those 
who  very  badly  need  jobs — are  not  all  the 
unemployed,  but  a  large  number  of  the  un- 
employed. They  are  j>eople  who  cannot  com- 
pete adequately  In  the  Job  market.  Many  of 
them  have  come  to  the  cities  from  rural 
areas,  particularly  the  Piral  South.  A  large 
number  of  these  people  are  Negroee.  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  who  face  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Moreover,  they  have — 
as  a  result  of  segregation,  discrimination  and 
so  on  In  the  areas  they  come  from — low  levels 
of  education.  They  have  limited  skills  and 
little,   If  any,  regular   Job   experience 

These  p>eople  have  to  tx"  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  Into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can society 

I  think  that  the  kind  of  program  we  are 


suggesting — one  million  public  service  Job 
opporttinltles — would  begin  to  move  these 
fteople  into  the  mainstream  of  our  society 

Sharkey.  So  far.  the  thrust  of  the  govern- 
ment programs  has  all  been  on  Job  tralalEg 
and  there  seems  to  be  considerable  evidence 
that  they  have  resorted  to  what  Is  called 
"creaming",  which  Is  trying  to  put  Into  these 
Jobs  the  people  who  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  success,  without  trlckllng-dowii  to 
the  people  you  have  Just  been  talking  abotit 
What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to  get  thlf 
"creaming"  spread  around — down  to  the 
lower  levels,  where  they  really  need  It? 

GoLD»iNOEK.  Your  complaint  about  our 
manpower  training  programs  Is  essentially 
correct,  as  I  see  It.  The  manpower  training 
programs  do  need  improvement.  The  AFL- 
CIO  Eixecutlve  Council  statement  adopted 
September  12  last,  states  that  at  least  two 
major  changes  should  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  an  In- 
crease in  training  allowances.  Training  ai- 
lowances  now  are  so  low  that  heads  of  fam- 
ilies cannot  afford,  usually,  to  stay  In  these 
programs  all  the  way  through.  Frequently, 
people  get  Into  a  program  and  as  soon  a 
they  get  any  kind  of  Job  opportunity— per- 
haps even  at  part-time  work — they  drop  out, 
and  accept  the  opportunity  to  have  a  better 
Income. 

Secondly,  we  think  that  there  should  be  s 
much  more  direct  link  between  manpower 
training  and  Job  placement.  There  is  very 
little  of  that  kind  of  linkage  at  present. 

Crawford.  I  take  it.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  that 
you  don't  think  much  of  the  proposal  that 
the  government  be  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort. This  Is,  that  It  take  up  the  slack  wblch 
Inevitably  will  be  left.  This,  to  my  mind.  Im- 
plies sort  of  a  make-work  program. 

GOLDFINCER.  Oh.  yes,  Mr.  Crawford,  we  do 
believe  that  the  government  should  be  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  In  the  sense  of  cre- 
ating the  public  service  employment-type  of 
Job  opportunities  that  I  mentioned. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crawford,  as  Mr.  Meany  stated 
at  the  press  conference  on  September  12,  in 
explaining  the  AFL-CIO  proposals,  it  Is  his 
N-lew  that  the  federal  government  should  b« 
the  employer  of  last  resort  and  the  landlord 
of  last  resort,  to  the  extent  that  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  the  private  market— 
the  dominant  parts  of  this  economy — can- 
not take  care  of  the  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  affecting,  perhaps,  15,  20  or 
25  percent  of  our  population — certainly  af- 
fecting large  percentages  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation In  the  core  cities. 

It  Is  the  federal  government's  responsi- 
bility. We  don't  believe  that  any  of  the  clUes, 
or  any  of  the  state  goverrunents,  or  private 
enterprise  can  solve  the  problem  alone.  It 
needs  federal  action  and  federal  funds,  with 
plenty  of  local  Initiative  on  the  part  of  city 
governments,  state  governments  and  private 
groups. 

But  the  key  Initiative  and  the  key  drive. 
In  terms  of  programs,  funds,  technical  as- 
sistance. Insurance  and  loans,  would  have  to 
come  from  the  federal  government. 

Crawford  Well.  It's  your  position  then. 
that  the  government,  as  the  employer  of 
last  resort,  wouldn't  have  to  make  work- 
that  there  Is  plenty  of  useful  work. 

GoLoriNGER.  Oh.  yes  sir.  Mr.  Crawford 
When  we  look  around — and  I  would  Imagine 
that  all  of  us  here  are  In  general  agreement— 
when  we  look  around  the  cities  we  can  »e« 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  services — play- 
grounds, parks,  libraries,  hospitals  and  al) 
kinds  of  public  services  that  are  not  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  at  this  point. 

Sharkey.  Mr.  Goldflnger.  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  Job  analysts.  Garth  Mangun. 
suggests  that  the  government,  an  an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort,  must  be  the  last  resort 
for  the  government,  as  well  as  the  individual. 
Do  you  think  we  are  down  to  that  kind  of 
situation  today? 

GoujFiNCBR.  I  agree  with  Professor  Mangun 
on    that — I    agree    wholeheartedly.    I    think 
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that  we  should  strive  for  as  full  employ- 
ment as  possible  In  the  private  sector  and 
m  the  regular  operaUons  of  this  economic 

"^However,  in  terms  of  the  current  scene,  we 
need  to  supplement  whatever  the  private 
market  and  the  regular  operations  of  this 
^nomy  can  provide.  And  that  supplement 
1.  lob  opportunities  provided  by  the  federal 
eovernment.  with  the  assistance  of  the  state 
and  local  governments,  along  the  lines  that 
we  have  discussed. 

Harden.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  Item  number  four 
of  the  Executive  Council  sUtement  calls  for 
accelerated  construction  of  public  facilities 
such  as  water  supplies,  sewage  systems,  mass 
uanslt  schools,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  needed 
'acuities.  And  It  calls  for  a  $2  billion  a  year 
nrogram  to  aid  state  and  local  governments 
in  doing  this.  Now,  Implicit  in  that  point,  of 
course,  is  the  creation  of  Jobs.  If  this  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  were  made  available  to  the  state 
and  local  governments,  they.  In  turn,  would 
contract  with  private  Industry,  which,  in 
turn  would  provide  Jobs,  but  on  the  same 
basU  as  they  have  always  done  it.  Then  the 
unskilled  ani  untrained  workers  would  still 
be  at  a  loss  for  Jobs. 

Ooldfinger.  Well,  to  the  extent  that  we 
would  have  accelerated  construction  of  pub- 
lic facilities,  we  would  be  creating  Job  op- 
portunities in  the  private  sector.  It  is  the 
private  construction  companies  and  private 
businesses  that  put  up  the  bridges,  the 
libraries  and  the  hospitals.  And.  Its  private 
business  that  produces  the  equipment  and 
machinery  that  go  into  these  facilities. 

We  think  that  here  too.  there  U  a  need  to 
accelerate  the  kind  of  programs  that  are 
being  developed.  This  would  create  Jobs.  It 
would  create  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  In 
the  various  typ-^s  of  on-site  construcUon  and 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the 
equipment  and  machinery  that  go  Into  the 
facilities.  It  would  provide  Job  opportunl- 
Ues  for  those  people  who  are  now  unem- 
ployed and  under-employed,  once  they  get 
some  adequate  training,  to  move  into  these 
new  Job  opportunities  as  they  expand. 

Harden.  So.  point  four  must  necessarily  be 
correlated  with  training  programs,  because 
If  a  trained  artisan  Is  needed,  but  he  is  not 
there,  there  Is  still  going  to  be  the  same 
problem  we  have  now. 
GoLDFiNCEH.  Oh.  yes  sir. 
Sharkey.  Mr.  Goldflnger.  what  can  trade 
unionists  specifically  do  to  advance  this  pro- 
gram? The  AFL-CIO  consists  of  something 
Uke  15  million  members.  What  can  they  do  as 
individuals? 

Ooldfinger.  Well,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. In  terms  of  the  federation — the  AFL- 
CIO  and  its  affiliated  city,  state  and  local 
organizations  and  affiliated  national  and  In- 
ternational unions — lias  been  doing  some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  seeking  federal  legis- 
lation where  it  Is  required. 

But,  In  addition  to  that,  the  labor  move- 
ment is  quite  active  In  the  various  training 
programs  that  are  under  way  at  present. 

Moreover,  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Indicate 
that  something  like  one-third  to  one-half  of 
all  the  non-profit  housing  projects  In  the 
country  In  the  last  several  years,  have  been 
union-sponsored . 

So  the  trade  union  movement  has  been 
doing  something — perhaps  not  enough — but 
the  trade  union  movement  has  been  Involved 
In  action — positive  action— In  these  areas. 

Sharkey.  In  that  connection,  one  of  the 
charges  that  is  made  against  trade  unions  is 
that  one  area  In  which  the  totally-unem- 
ployed day  laborer  could  work  is  In  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades.  Yet.  there  Is  dis- 
crimination In  admission,  advancement  and 
so  on. 

GoLDrrNOER.  There  are  programs  under  way 
In  the  trade  union  movement  In  this  area 
as  well — programs  to  open  up  apprenticeship 


opportunities  in  the  construction  trades.  In 
something  like  20  cities  at  present,  there  are 
pre-apprentlceshlp  training  programs  either 
actually  under  way.  Mr.  Sharkey,  or  about  to 
get  luider  way— programs  In  which  yoftng 
people,  largelv  from  disadvantaged  groups, 
low-income  and  Negro  families,  are  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  train  themselves  for 
entry  into  apprenticeship  programs. 

Crawford.  Mr.  Goldflnger.  I  notice  that  in 
your  point  nine  here,  you  have  some  pro- 
posals that  one  hears  more  about  these  days. 
Generally,  they  are  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  rural  oommunltles,  so  that  you 
can  at  least  slow  down  the  migration  of  farm 
workers  into  the  city,  where  they  are  so 
badly  equipped  to  compete.  What  wotUd 
you  say  about  that? 

GoLDFiNGER.  Mr.  Crawford.  we  feel  that  this 
is  an  important  aspect  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram to  get  at  the  urban  crisis.  A  good  part 
of  ovir  critical  situation  In  the  cities  today  is 
due  to  the  very  large-scale  migration  of 
people  from  the  farms  and  rural  areas  to  the 
clUes.  The  cities  of  the  North  and  the  West 
are  now  paying  for  the  social  delinquency  of 
the  rural  areas,  particularly  In  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  states. 

Well,  we  have  suggested  a  number  of  meas- 
ures, including  an  emphasis  on  education, 
vocational  and  technical  tralnmg,  particu- 
larly of  young  people,  in  the  rural  areas.  We 
have  proposed— and  we  have  been  strongly 
urging  this  to  the  Congress— legislation  to 
give  the  same  protections  to  farm  workers 
that  are  afforded  to  other  workers — unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  right  to  organize 
unions  and  bargain  collectively,  for  Instance. 
We  think  that  the  rural  areas  are  urgently 
In  need  of  the  kind  of  public  facilities  that 
we  discussed  a  couple  of  minutes  ago.  We 
think  that  the  approach  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Program,  adopted  by 
the  federal  government  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
could  provide  a  model  for  other  rural  areas — 
with  federal  aid  for  the  establishment  of 
highways,  roads,  hospitals,  health  centers, 
vocational  and  technical  training  schools. 

Harden.  Tliank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
guest  on  Labor  News  Conference  was  Nathan- 
iel Goldflnger,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Research.  Representing  the  press 
were  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  specialist  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  and  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford, contributing  editor  and  columnist  for 
Newsweek  magazine.  This  is  your  moderator. 
Prank  Harden,  inviting  you  to  listen  again 
next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  public 
affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced 
In  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Radio  Net- 
work. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■we  are 
inching  our  way  to  enacting  some  sound 
legislation  for  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Then  months  ago.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  consumer  message, 
offered  the  90th  Congress  a  challenge  to 
help  all  Americans  enjoy  the  abundance 
of  the  marketplace  without  the  high 
cost  of  deceit,  misinformation,  confusion, 
and  danger. 

I  share  the  President's  sense  of  disap- 
pointment that  only  two  consumer  pro- 
tection bills  have  been  completed  in  1967. 
but  I  remain  hopeful  for  the  second  ses- 
sion On  November  20.  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  Public  Law  90-146.  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safetv,  he  noted  that  It  was  the  first 
major  consumer  law  he  had  signed  in 
1967.  adding  that  "it  ought  to  be  the  12th 
consumer  law"  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  able  to  report  to  my 
constituents  that  this  Congress  is  meet- 


ing a  part'°of  its  responsibility  in  con- 
sumer protection  matters.  However,  I 
detect  a  certain  disparity  in  the  treat- 
ment afforded  by  this  Congress  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 

A  huge  appropriation  bill  for  defense 
can  be  handled  expeditiously  by  the 
Congress.  Dramatic  events  have  led  to 
swift  passage  of  bills  to  prevent  flag 
burning.  In  contrast,  the  plight  of  the 
consumer,  which  has  been  demonstrated 
and  which  could  be  remedied  with  no 
large  expenditure,  remains  largely  un- 
heeded as  needed  legislation  creeps 
along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  "antibuslness" 
to  question  the  character  of  the  market- 
place. There  are  problems  urgently  in 
need  of  correction,  so  that  the  cons'omer 
can  get  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 
The  reputably  responsible  businessman 
will  benefit — if  flimflam  practices  can  be 
eliminated  or  at  least  curtailed. 

Where  are  we  on  the  consumer  pro- 
tection front  at  the  end  of  this  first  ses- 
sion? Here  are  the  major  proposals: 

Flammable  fabrics:  The  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1967.  PubUc  Law  90-189. 
will  provide  for  standards  of  flamma- 
bllity  of  many  modem  materials  used  in 
various  household  articles,  in  addition  to 
clothing,  In  recent  years,  there  have  been 
far  too  many  tragedies  from  Ignited 
clothing,  baby  blankets,  toys,  and  other 
items. 

Wholesome  meat:  H.R.  12144,  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  was  signed 
by  the  President  today.  A  vital  public 
health  and  consumer  protection  meas- 
ure, the  meat  bill  was  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  to  help  raise  stand- 
ards of  meat  inspection  and  cam*  out  an 
improved  inspection  program,  allowing 
both  intersUte  and  intrastate  sales  to 
be  covered  by  equally  stringent  rules. 
Fortunately,  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
was  strengthened  so  that  "4-D"  meat 
can  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  mar- 
ket: "4-D"  meat  is  that  obtained  from 
dead,  dying,  diseased,  or  disabled  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  adequately  shown  that 
some  merchants  have  sold  this  kind  of 
meat  after  cutting  away  portions  of  the 
carcasses. 

Truth  in  lending:  The  Senate  has 
passed  its  bill,  S.  5.  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  reported 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  H.R. 
11601  to  the  House,  for  action  hopefully 
earlv  next  year.  H.R.  11601  is  superior. 
I  believe,  to  the  Senate  bill,  in  that  It 
covers  advertising,  provides  for  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  wages  that  can 
be  garnished,  and  alerts  buyers  to  the 
different  types  of  open-end  credit  to  be 
offered.  However,  both  House  and  Senate 
versions  are  inadequate  to  meet  con- 
sumer credit  needs,  in  that  they  leave 
exempt  from  the  requirement  that  the 
annual  interest  rate  be  stated  in  two 
major  area.?;  First,  transactions  whose 
finance  charges  are  under  $10:  and  sec- 
ond, revolving  credit  accounts  of  the  t>-pe 
most  commonly  associated  with  depart- 
ment stores.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for 
elimination  of  those  two  exemptions 

Fire  safetv:  The  Fire  Safety  and  Re- 
search Act.  H.R.  11284.  awaiting  action 
on  the  House  floor  next  year,  is  another 
presidential  recommendation.  Under  Its 
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terms,  the  Federal  Goveriune|it  will  as- 
sist communities  wllLLng  to  linovate  In 
fire  control  and  prevention.  U,  also  will 
support  programs  of  information  collec- 
tion and  publication  on  cau^s  of  fire, 
and  aid  research  and  pilot  pfojects  for 
upgrading  of  fire  departments  and  for 
applying  fire  prevention  principles  to 
construction. 

Gas  pipeline  safety:  The  N4tural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1967.  S.  1166,  also 
a  part  of  the  President's  consumer  mes- 
sage, has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
awaits  House  action.  The  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  design,  installation,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed pipelines  for  enforcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  so  as  to 
prevent  further  pipeline  safety  regula- 
tions, and  that  many  other  States  have 
either  weak  or  outmoded  regulations. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  following 
consumer  protection  proposals  awaiting 
our  return  from  the  recessj  most  of 
which  were  in  the  President'ai  message: 

Interstate  land  sales:  Land  developers 
engaged  in  land  sales  via  interstate  com- 
merce would  be  required  to  reflster  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchangei  Commis- 
sion. We  need  only  look  to  tlie  suburbs 
of  Washington,  where  one  land  develop- 
ment company  offered  vacation  home- 
sites,  but  neglected  to  inform  Buyers  that 
before  they  could  build  their  iream  cot- 
tages or  summer  homes  they  frould  need 
sewer  and  water  facilities — atjextra  cost. 
The  President's  proposal  woild  require 
full  disclosure  of  all  material  facts  for 
the  buyer  to  make  an  informeti  choice. 

Medical  devices:  Under  piesent  law. 
dangerous  or  worthless  medical  devices 
may  be  marketed  untU  the  Opvernment 
discovers  them  and  gathers  the  neces- 
sary evidence  to  go  Into  court  and  act 
against  their  sale.  The  HI  and  elderly 
are  the  usual  victims  of  t|iis  costly, 
time-consuming  process,  whldi  may  de- 
lay the  victim's  visit  to  his  qactor,  and 
thus  causing  his  medical  condition  to 
further  deteriorate.  The  president's 
proposal,  H.R.  10726,  would  gi\|e  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  thi  power  to 
clear  in  advance  the  use  of i  such  ma- 
terials in,  or  on,  the  bod^,  and  set 
standards  of  safety  and  performance. 

Clinical  laboratories:  Laboitetories  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerc^  would  be 
licensed  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  re- 
quired to  comply  with  min^ium  per- 
formance standards.  Inaccurate  tests  by 
some  laboratories  have  led  tolserlous  In- 
Jury  or  death  from  mismatched  blood 
types.  Incorrect  hemoglobin  rc|idings.  and 
erroneous  prescription  of  t^xic  drugs. 
One  authoritative  study  indicates  that 
possibly  25  percent  of  labomtory  tests 
are  Incorrect.  Under  the  Parthershlp  for 
Health  Act,  Public  Law  90-174,  matching 
grants  are  being  made  available  to  city 
and  State  health  agencies  tojstrengthen 
their  procedures  for  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  laboratories  noticngaged  In 
Interstate  commerce.  ' 

Mutual  funds:  The  President  endorsed 
the  346-page  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  study  which  queetioned  the 
level  of  participation  that  the  mutual 
fund  investor  enjoys,  as  well  as  the  sales 
commission  to  be  paid  before  investing. 
The   President   suggested   tlmt   amend- 


ments to  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  might  be  in  order.  Several  In- 
vestigations are  underway  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  if  after  careful  study  a  need 
Is  shown  for  corrective  legislation,  I  hope 
it  will  be  undertaken  in  the  second  ses- 
sion. 

Electricity:  In  treating  of  the  need  for 
fully  dependable  electric  power,  the 
President  said: 

Power  systems  must  be  carefully  planned, 
coordinated  and  strengthened  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  cascading  power  failures. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission study  of  the  November  1965 
Northeast  power  blackout,  the  President 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Reliability  Act,  H.R.  10721,  S. 
1934.  There  Is  also  legislation  to  enable 
hospitals  to  purchase  emergency  standby 
electric  generators  so  that  their  oi3era- 
tlons  would  not  again  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  diu-ing  anotlier  power  failure. 
The  need  for  these  measures  Is  obvious. 

Pension  and  welfare  funds:  The  Presi- 
dent asked  for  yearly  audits,  more  com- 
plete disclosure  of  Investment  and  other 
financial  activities  of  fund  trustees,  and 
other  safeguards  for  the  40  million  Ainer- 
ican  workers  now  particii>ating  in  such 
programs.  In  1967,  the  private  welfare 
and  pension  plans  of  the  United  States 
had  more  than  $90  billion  in  assets.  No 
a<;tion  has  been  taken  in  Congress  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  message,  several  other 
noteworthy  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed. I  hope  that  the  90th  Congress  also 
will  consider  the  following : 

Medical  restraint  of  Trade  Act,  S.  260, 
to  ban  medical  practitioners  from 
profiting  by  prescribing  drugs  or  devices, 
and  to  outlaw  the  growing  practice  of 
doctors  owning  interests  in  drug  com- 
panies or  pharmacies.  A  doctor  who 
profits  from  the  prescription  of  drugs 
may  not  be  truly  ob.iectlve,  and  may  have 
a  conflict  of  interest  through  ordering 
such  drugs.  It  also  Is  possible  that  many 
unneeded  drugs  will  be  prescribed. 

Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  H.R.  10790.  to  provide  for  re- 
search, development,  and  administra- 
tion of  tolerable  radiation  levels  from 
electronics  products,  notably  television 
sets  and  X-ray  machines. 

Unsolicited  Credit  Cards  Act,  H.R. 
14045,  to  restrict  issuance  of  credit  cards 
to  those  who  apply  for  them  and  to  re- 
quire that  the  total  amount  that  can  be 
borrowed  must  be  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  conclud- 
ing remarks  in  his  message  stated  the 
case  most  cogently : 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  carrying  out  these 
proposals  is  very  small.  The  savings  to  them 
as  consumers  will  be  great — In  dollars.  In 
safety  and  In  peace  of  mind.  These  proposals 
call  for  the  united  support  of  business,  labor 
and  consumers. 

Their  purpose  la  to  provide  the  greatest 
good  for  the  great&st  number. 


FAIR  COMPENSATION  FOR  TENANTS 
AND  APARTMENT  DWELLERS 
FORCED  TO  MOVE  BY  GSA 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1964,  the  administration  approved  plans 
for  construction  of  a  new  post  oflBce  and 


Federal  oflSce  building  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Since  then  the  privately 
owned  buildings  which  occupied  the  site 
to  be  used  for  the  new  Federal  building 
have  been  acquired  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  their  owners 
have  either  been  fully  compensated  or 
their  claims  for  compensation  are  being 
litigated  in  the  courts. 

However,  many,  many  other  people 
have  suffered  substantial  losses  because 
they  are  forced  to  move  their  personal 
effects  and  business  operations.  For 
example,  many  of  the  people  adversely 
affected  are  tenants  in  these  buildings 
who  operate  small  neighborhood  busi- 
nesses; such  as,  delicatessens  and  pet 
shops,  and  have  been  forced  to  either 
discontinue  their  businesses  or  move  to 
less  desirable  locations  In  anticipation  o! 
their  future  eviction.  These  people  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  other  suitable 
quarters  in  the  neighborhood.  They  must 
suffer  all  the  expenses  of  moving  and 
relocating  and  building  up  a  new  clien- 
tele. Some  of  the  more  elderly  proprietors 
must  discontinue  their  businesses  with- 
out receiving  any  compensation  for  the 
capital  Investment  made  over  the  many 
years  they  have  spent  in  their  stores. 

With  congressional  approval  of  the 
$16.3  mllUon  appropriation  this  year,  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  building  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  within  the  next  6 
months.  The  few  tenants  who  have  not 
yet  relocated  will  now  be  fo?ced  out 
within  a  short  time. 

Under  current  statutory  authority. 
GSA  can  give  compensation  only  to  the 
owners  of  the  acquired  buildings.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  to  give  fair 
compensation  payments  to  those  tenant*, 
both  apartment  dwellers  and  business 
proprietors,  who  have  been  forced  to 
move  because  of  GSA  acquisition  of  their 
property. 

Under  the  bill,  applicants  are  given 
their  choice  between  "fair  and  reason- 
able relocation  payments"  to  be  deter- 
mined by  GSA  as  compensation  for  the 
actual  and  reasonable  expenses  of  mov- 
ing either  family  businesses  or  personal 
property — or  fixed  allowances  which  are 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation.  Under  the 
schedule  of  fixed  allowances,  a  business 
would  be  allowed  either  $5,000  or  Its 
average  annual  net  earnings  after  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes,  computed 
over  a  2-year  period,  and  a  family  or  In- 
dividual moving  from  a  dwelling  would 
be  allowed  up  to  $500  for  moving  ex- 
penses and  up  to  $250  for  the  Incidental 
expenses  of  moving. 

I  think  that  these  payments  repre- 
sent an  equitable  way  of  compensatinj 
the  many  small  businesses  and  individual 
famlUes  which  have  suffered  Inconven- 
ience, hardship,  and  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses because  of  the  construction  of 
Federal  buildings.  Those  who  are  being 
displaced  by  the  Bronx  Federal  Building 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  so  disadvan- 
taged, since  22  other  Federal  buildings 
were  also  approved  In  the  1968  appro- 
priations for  GSA.  Therefore,  I  have  ex- 
tended the  terms  of  my  legislation  to  all 
those  adversely  affected  by  GSA  acquisi- 
tions of  land  for  Federal  buildings  since 
January  1.  1964. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  successful  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  we  shall 
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see  its  benefits  extended  In  the  future 
to  all  who  may  be  dispossessed  because 
of  plans  for  construction  of  Federal 
buUdings.  It  is  shameful  that,  up  until 
now  we  have  forced  tenants  to  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  moving,  expenses,  find- 
ing adequate  apartments  and  store 
space,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  costs  of 
relocating  personal  and  commercial  be- 
longings. ^.  ,  . 
The  bill  I  Introduce  today,  which  Is 
substantially  similar  to  the  relocation  as- 
sistance program  offered  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  will  remedy 
this  Inequity  and  provide  fair  and  rea- 
sonable relocation  payments  for  those 
who  must  give  up  familiar  surroundings 
to  make  way  for  new— and  usually 
much-needed— public  buildings. 


OPPRESSION   OP  JEWS   IN 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approachmg  a  season  of  holidays — a 
time  of  the  year  when  most  religious 
faiths  of  man  will  celebrate  an  event  of 
major  importance.  Those  of  us  of  the 
Christian  faith  will  celebrate  the  birth 
of  Christ,  an  occasion  of  joy  and  glad 
tidings.  Those  of  the  Jewish  faith  will 
be  celebrating  Hanukkah  the  Festival 
of  Lights — and  commemorating  the  re- 
dedlcation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
defiled  by  Antlochus  of  Syria. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  is  joining  with  the  entire 
Jewish  community  of  America  in  using 
this  occassion  to  call  attention  and  pro- 
test to  the  continued  oppression  and  per- 
secution of  Its  Jewish  citizens  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  protest,  the  Jewish  Conamunity  Re- 
lation Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
Rill  conduct  a  night  of  vigil  from  dark- 
ness to  light  at  Independence  Square  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beginning  at  7  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  evening  December  26,  1967,  the 
nrst  night  of  Hanukkah,  during  which 
an  eternal  light  will  be  maintained  and 
guarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  17,  1967,  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
68,  condemning  the  continued  oppression 
and  persecution  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  attitude  of  that  Govern- 
ment contrary  to  its  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  religion.  We  know 
that  since  the  events  of  this  past  June 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
has  increased.  And.  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  Soviet  leaders  to  permit 
the  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  has  never  really  occurred. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  shall  al- 
ways be  alert  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  Jewish  people  who  reside  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  assist  ui  the  effort  to 
obtain  for  them  the  right  fo  free  exer- 
cise of  religion — the  same  freedom  of 
worship  as  we  enjoy  here  in  the  United 
States. 

CONGRESSIONAL   ETHICS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  both 
Houses  have  been  confronted  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  conduct  of  certain 


of  their  Members.  The  lack  of  any  spe- 
cific code  of  ethics  and  fair  means  of 
dealing  with  problems  in  this  area  gives 
rise  to  Incidents  of  this  nature  which 
have  resulted  in  the  questioning  of  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  all  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 

As  of  now,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  specific  Committees  on  Con- 
gressional Standards  and  Ethics.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  a  resolution  into  the  Record 
which  I  feel  may  be  useful  as  a  guide- 
line to  both  committees  and  which  might 
be  a  basis  for  future  legislation  in  this 
area.  This  resolution  was  pased  by  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
f  orvv-arded  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  resolution  is 
doubly  important  due  to  its  content  and 
due  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  aU 
hold  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
I  believe  it  imperative  that  I  again  call 
your  attention  to  that  resolution  and 
the  excellent  recommendations  contained 
therein. 
Resolution  on  Congressional  STANOAaos 
(Approved  by  the  general  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Ck)uncll  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
m  the  U.S.A.,  June  1,  1967) 
The  churches  have  contributed  historically 
to  the  enlargement  of  man's  understanding 
of  Justice  They  have  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  see  Justice  clearly  realized  In  the 
affairs  of  men.  In  the  tradition  of  the  proph- 
ets and  the  apostles,  they  are  obliged  to 
call  attention  to  Injustice  and  to  seek  Its 
rejtlflcatlon. 

Recently,  two  members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  been  charged  with 
breaches  of  ethics  and  each  has  been  In- 
vestigated by  a  special  conunlttee  of  the 
house  of  which  he  was  a  member.  While 
the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  Is  not  a  tribunal  competent  to 
determine  the  Uuth  of  the  charges  against 
either  man,  It  does  not  condone  the  acts 
which  they  are  alleged  to  have  committed. 

However,  the  disparate  recommendations 
of  the  two  Investigating  committees  do  raise 
serious  doubts  that  Justice  has  been  realized 
in  either  case.  The  contrast  In  the  handling 
of  the  two  cases  may  be  attributable  to  dU- 
ferences  between  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  or  to  differences  In  the 
reputation,  personality,  race,  or  private  con- 
duct of  the  two  men.  but  these  cannot 
Justify  the  following  results. 

One  Is  denied  his  seat  In  Congress  during 
the  investigation,  while  the  other  retains  his. 
One  Is  stripped  of  his  chairmanship  before 
Investigation,  the  other  remains  chairman 
of  three  subcommittees  while  under  Investi- 
gation. 

One  was  found  to  have  misused  public 
funds,  for  which  the  Investigating  commit- 
tee proposed  that  he  be  fined  $40,000. 
stripped  permanently  of  his  seniority  and 
publicly  rebuked:  but  this  punishment  was 
not  deemed  severe  enough  by  the  House, 
which  excluded  him  altogether.  The  other 
was  found  to  have  misused  both  public  and 
campaign  funds,  for  which  the  investigating 
committee  recommended  only  that  he  be 
censured.  It  was  not  proposed  that  he  be 
fined  or  compelled  to  make  restitution  of  the 
misused  funds.  It  was  not  proposed  that  he 
lose  seniority  or  hla  subcommittee  chair- 
manships. It  was  not  proposed  that  he  be 
expelled  from  the  Senate, 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  difference  of 
treatment,  the  contrast  is  obvious.  The  out- 
come of  the  cases  was  certainly  rendered 
more  uncertain  by  the  absence  of  clearly  de- 
fined standards  of  ethical  conduct  for  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  g«?ern- 
ment. 


Moreover,  allegations  of  serious  abuses  of 
legislative  prerogatives  by  one  of  the  two 
men  were  never  investigated.  The  people 
deserve  to  know  whether  or  not  the  charges 
can  be  substantiated,  and  the  accused  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  exonerate  him- 
self. Justice  must  not  be  covert.  Justice  must 
not  only  be  done;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  done 
and  seen  to  be  Just. 

Believing  that  the  Congres.«  should  adopt 
an  explicit  code  of  ethical  conduct  for  Its 
memtjers.  covering  the  raising  and  disposi- 
tion of  campaign  funds,  conflict  of  Interest, 
public  accounting  for  committee  expendi- 
tures, travel  at  public  expense,  and  public 
disclosure  of  personal  finances,  which  should 
be  impartiaUv  enforced,  the  General  Board: 
Affirms  the'  right  of  citizens  in  each  case 
to  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  person 
chosen  in  a  fair  and  noncorrupt  election, 
provided  he  meeus  the  constitutional  testa 
ior  office,  except  when  he  is  unable  to  serve 
because  he  Ifi  prevented  by  proper  JudlclaJ 
processes  or  by  expulsion  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
after  due  process  according  to  the  rules  of 
that  house  appUed  without  dlflcriminaUon; 
and 

Urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  and  enforce  a  code  of  high  ethical 
standards  for  the  conduct  of  its  members  to 
the  end  that  the  misuse  of  public  trust  shall 
be  clearly  outlawed,  and  that  provision  be 
mide  for  continual,  impartial  review  of 
members'  practices  covered  by  the  code,  and 
for  vigorous  enforcement  of  lt«  require- 
ments; and 

Recommends  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
legislation  requiring  that  members  of  Con- 
gress, candidates  for  Congress,  staff  members 
of  Congressional  committees  and  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  earning  more  than 
915,000  per  year,  be  required  to  file  reports 
covering  amounts  and  so-orces  of  Income,  lia- 
bilities, and  assets  and  transactions  in  com- 
modities and  property,  and  making  such  re- 
ports freely  accessible  to  the  press  and  the 
public;  and 

Directs  that  this  resolution  be  communi- 
cated to  the  member  communions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  to  the 
members  of  Congress. 


LETTER  FROM  \T:ETNAM 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
clamor  of  the  youthful  voices  of  dissent 
against  our  Goverrunent's  role  in  Viet- 
nam, one  seldom  hears  the  point  of  view 
of  their  contemporaries  fighting  the  war 
there.  Irrespective  of  one's  position  on 
the  war,  no  one  will  deny  the  courage 
and  self-denial  of  om-  gallant  service- 
men who  are  bearing  so  hea\'y  a  burden 
for  our  Nation,  and  their  judgments, 
based  upon  their  on-the-scene  observa- 
tions, are  surely  deserving  of  attention. 
I  recently  received  a  mov-ing  letter  from 
a  19-year-old  soldier,  who  I  am  honored 
to  claim  as  a  constituent,  in  which  he 
affirmed  his  belief  in  the  need  for  our 
presence  in  Vietnam.  Pfc.  Arthur  J. 
Kaufman,  of  the  25th  Infantry  Di\-ision. 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Kaufman, 
Newark,  N.J.,  who  have  ever>-  rea^n  for 
pride  in  rearing  a  young  man  of  his 
caliber. 

I  know  that  our  colleagues  will  be  as 
impressed  as  I  was  at  Private  First  Class 
Kaufman's  maturity  and  perception,  and 
I  am  accordingly  Inserting  his  letter 
below : 

Sir  ;  I  am  a  young  soldier  of  19  ye&rs  of  age 
fighting  in  Viet  Nam,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I'm  proud  to  be  here  fighUng  for  what  my 
nation  firmly  believes  In. 

Sir,  I  write  you  this  letter  because  of  the 
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deep  concern  I  have  for  my  he  ne  land.  As 
you  know  we  over  here  hear  of  the  childish 
and  the  disgracing  behavior  ol  JBome  of  the 
people  In  the  United  States.  We  (tf  ten  wonder 
why  or  what  makes  people  do  isuch  Idiotic 
things.  Sir,  the  people  don't  k^ow  the  real 
etory  of  what's  going  on  over  liere.  If  they 
did  maybe  they  wouldn't  act  so  thlldlsh  and 
start  acting  like  the  adults  th^'re  suppose 
to  be.  I 

A  soldier  over  hero  In  Viet  N^m,  does  not 
have  It  as  bad  as  people  think.  Sf  re  men  have 
died,  and  there  be  more  that  i'lU  die.  But 
that's  the  price  one  pays  Xor  freedom.  For 
freedom  is  worth  any  price.  wUether  you're 
near  or  far. 

But  we  need  the  strength,  fC  :  without  It, 
we  could  never  be. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  peop  e  of  oxir  na- 
tion have  an  obligation,  and  th  it  obligation 
Is  to  help  us  through  this  war.  For  It  Is  up 
to  you  who  strive  to  protect  \  s. 

At  times  I  Just  wanted  to  be  there  where 
they  were,  so  I  could  do  them  i  ome  kind  of 
harm.  But  I  thought  better  of  ;he  Idea  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ;hese  people 
who  think  that  'hey  know  It  all  are  not 
worth  the  trouble. 

Because  of  these  actions  I  fe(  1  that  these, 
so-called  Americans,  are  bldln  ;  something 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  1  ;'s  very  plain 
to  me,  they  are  afraid  to  fac(  reality  and 
want  to  live  In  their  own  111  tie  world  of 
make  believe. 

Sir.  I  think  something  shoul  I  be  done  so 
that  these  people  (which  by  he  way  Is  a 
small  minority)  can  understanc  and  see  that 
we're  fighting  for  a  Just  cause. 

But  all  they  do  Is  cry  out  peace,  peace, 
but  there  Is  no  peace  for  the  w  »r  Is  actually 
begun  and  will  not  end  until  the  aggressor 
has  been  driven  from  South  V  et  Nam.  And 
when  this  Is  done  then  and  q  ily  then  can 
we  once  more  say  that  our  natt  )n  Is  at  peace 
once  again. 

To  me  these  people  show  v  iry  little  pa- 
triotism. And  to  me  patrlotls  n  Is  putting 
one's  country  before  one's  sel '.  All  they're 
showing  me  Is  that  they  are  a  jreedy  bunch 
Of  people  who  have  what  they  want  and  the 
hell  with  the  other  people  of  i  ther  nations. 
Thank  you  sir  for  taking  th«  time  to  read 
this  letter.  And  thank  those  wl  o  are  backing 
us  soldiers  up  in  Viet  Nam.  1  or  we  all  are 
very  thankful  for  your  support. 


IND1  rSTRY 


EX- 
FOREST 


FOREST  PRODUCTS   ir 
ECUTIVE    PRAISES     U.!  I. 
PRODUCTS  LABORATO  lY 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  att(  ntlon  of  my 
colleagues  a  notable  addre  >s  given  by 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  business  ex- 
ecutives, Mr.  Gene  C.  Brewi  r.  president 
of  U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers,  Inc., 
at  the  dedication  of  the  ne'  v  wood  fiber 
products  research  facilities  at  the  U.S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  In  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  November  8.  1967.. 

Mr.  Brewer  praised  the  niany  techni- 
cal contributions  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  has  made  durin|  its  57  years 
of  existence,  and  he  spoke*  of  the  out- 
standing cooperation  that!  has  always 
existed  between  the  Forest  f»roducts  Lab 
and  the  forest  products  industry.  The 
Laboratory.  Mr.  Brewer  $aid.  was  a 
classic  example  of  the  continuing  long- 
term  benefits  of  Government  and  indus- 
try cooperating  and  diligently  working 
together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Brewer'4  remarks  are 
as  follows: 


i 


I  appreciate  the  privilege  «|f  speaking  to 
you  tonight  as  part  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  facilities  we  saw  today  Which  will  In- 


crease research  In  forest  products,  serving 
the  Industry  that  produces  them  and.  In  final 
analysis,  benefiting  the  people  of  our  nation 
who  use  them. 

Wisconsin  has  a  long  history  In  the  forest 
Industries — a  record  of  Important  contribu- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  are  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  Forestry  School  here  and 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Just  today 
I  learned  of  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  locat- 
ing the  laboratory  here,  and  I  think  we  can 
all  be  grateful  to  those  farslghted  men  back 
In  1910  who  prevailed  In  the  struggle  with  a 
university  of  a  neighboring  state.  I'm  sure 
they  would  have  been  very  proud.  If  they 
could  have  been  here  today,  to  see  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  past  57  years. 

How  many  times  have  we  In  the  forest 
products  field  here  and  abroad  been  accused 
of  having  fixed  attitudes,  of  being  behind  the 
times,  and  even  retrogressive?  I  am  sure  each 
of  us  has  heard  comments  to  that  effect  from 
time  to  time.  Having  been  subjected  to  such 
criticisms,  I  think  we  can  take  particular 
pride  in  having  gathered  today  at  the  labora- 
tory which  has  been  the  world's  leader  In  the 
Improvement  of  forest  products  utilization 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  progres- 
sive institution  Is  "proof  positive"  that 
Forest  Products  Research  is  in  tune  with 
modern  developments  In  other  fields.  It  Is 
evidence,  as  well,  that  wood,  man's  oldest 
building  material,  through  Innovation  In 
form  and  application  can  always  be  as  new 
as  tomorrov/. 

If  my  remarks  seem  to  be  mostly  concerned 
with  the  wood  products  side  of  our  business, 
you  will  have  to  forgive  me,  for  that's  where 
I've  spent  most  of  my  life. 

The  companies  in  our  Industry,  The  Na- 
tional Forest  Products  Association.  The 
American  Plywood  Association,  American 
Paper  Institute  and  others  are  proud  to  have 
been  partners  in  some  of  the  planning  which 
led  to  research  breakthroughs  and  profitable 
Ideas  from  this  center  of  knowledge  and 
curiosity. 

We  In  Industry  wouid  like  to  express  o\ir 
gratitude  for  the  many  fine  technical  con- 
tributions the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
has  made  in  the  past,  is  making  now.  and  will 
make  in  the  future. 

And  we  are  all  most  appreciative  of  the  fine 
rplrlt  of  cooperation  existing  between  Indus- 
try and  the  Laboratory,  and  for  the  continu- 
ing reinforcement  of  this  partnership  toward 
which  the  late  Dr.  Ed  Locke  worked  with 
such  dedication.  We  anticipate,  with  Dr. 
Fleischer's  help,  maintenance  and  nurturing 
of  the  rapport  which  Dr.  Locke  and  many 
others  before  him  established  here. 

Mutual  progress  requires  mutual  under- 
Standing  and  exchange  of  Ideas.  Among  the 
many  productive  cooperative  ventures  which 
we  have  undertaken  together  are  a  series  of 
research  conferences  to  Increase  the  under- 
standing of  the  opportunities  we  have.  These 
include  symposia  here  in  Madison  on  dimen- 
sional stabilization,  adhesives  and  fasteners, 
as  well  as  conferences  on  paints  and  progress 
through  technology  In  connection  with  In- 
dustry meetings  In  New  Orleans  and  Palm 
Springs. 

Along  this  line,  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association  la  sponsoring  another  con- 
gress on  technology,  engineering  and  mar- 
keting In  New  Orleans  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day of  this  week.  That  meeting  will  under- 
take to  define  major  problem  areas  in  the 
use  of  wood  products  and  to  help  solve 
them  through  the  application  of  technical 
knowledge  and  study.  We  recognize  the  many 
contributions  of  laboratory  personnel  In  past 
meetings  of  this  type,  and  we  look  forward 
to  their  participation  in  this  forthcoming 
congress. 

In  general  terms,  goals  of  the  laboratory 
in  broadening  our  knowledge  of  the  growing 
forest  and  Its  derivation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Industry  In  expanding  the  mar- 
ket for  forest  products.  In  a  broader  aspect. 


the  advancement  of  the  forest  resource  is  m 
the  best  Interests  of  our  entire  nation,  wim 
use  of  the  resource  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people  requires  technological  progress  of  the 
highest  order.  Trees  and  people  are  essen- 
tial elements  In  a  sound  economic  formula. 
In  a  series  of  lectures  throughout  Europe 
last  year.  Dr.  E.  George  Stem  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  discussed  an  Interest- 
ing hypothesis. 

He  correlated  a  nation's  living  standard 
with  the  extent  of  Its  wood  using  practice. 
According  to  Dr.  Stern,  the  standard  of  living 
has  risen  with  wood  utilization  no  matter 
whether  the  country  Involved  is  Itself  a  wood 
producer  or  not.  As  examples  In  bearing  out 
this  hjrpothesls.  New  Zealand,  with  a  rela- 
tively high  standard  of  living,  was  cited  u 
having  85  percent  of  Its  dwellings  of  wood 
construction.  In  China,  frame  buildings  art 
uncommon  and  a  shortage  of  tlml)er  exist*. 
However,  In  Brazil,  there  Is  a  vast  supply  of 
wood  that  Is  not  used  to  any  great  extent 
domestically.  And  both  China  and  Brazil 
have  lagging  economies. 

Certainly  here  at  home,  major  elements  of 
our  economy  are  keyed  to  wise  use  of  our 
forest  resource.  Lumber  and  plywood  and 
other  wood  products  are  most  Important  to 
construction — a  76  billion  dollar  Industry 
this  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  paper  Indus- 
try, In  all  Its  varied  activities.  Is  making  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  our  well  being 
It  seems  clear  that  the  major  market  for 
wood  products  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
residential  construction  field,  with  growing 
emphasis  on  Industrial  applications.  In  the 
home  building  field,  we  will  probably  Bee 
more  factory  fabrication  and  application  cf 
the  systems  approach,  such  as  UNICOM, 
which  has  progressed  with  your  support,  be- 
ginning with  your  first  prefabricated  houte 
with  stressed  skin  panels  In  the  thirties.  The 
fact  that  this  early  building  could  be  moved 
intact  to  a  new  location  after  29  years,  ai 
recently  happened,  speaks  well  for  the  per- 
formance and  durability  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction, as  well  as  the  vision  of  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  pioneer  It. 

Low-cost  housing  Is  a  vital  issue  of  our 
times.  Of  course.  It  Is  one  reason  for  the 
rising  popularity  of  the  so-called  mobile 
home  which  as  we  know  Is  increasingly  used 
for  permanent  housing.  Here,  the  systems  ap- 
proach Is  a  logical  solution  to  production 
problems.  Increasingly,  too.  systems  and  com- 
ponents are  becoming  major  factors  In  other 
types  of  construction  such  as  schools,  univer- 
sity housing  and  Industrial  buildings. 

Forest  product  materials  are  especially  well 
suited  to  the  forthcoming  changes  in  con- 
struction and  industrial  markets.  We  are 
most  fortunate  that  the  laboratory  has  axis- 
talned  and  extended  its  early  Involvement  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  developing  market 
trends. 

Construction  Industry  growth  Is  a  good  In- 
dication of  the  general  fortunes  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  bodes  well  for  our  national  prosper- 
ity that  our  Federal  government  is  becoming 
more  concerned  with  maintenance  of  hous- 
ing starts  at  a  favorable  level,  and,  as  a 
corollary,  that  the  most  popular  and  versa- 
tile material  for  housing  construction,  wood. 
Is  a  renewable  resource. 

But  resources  have  no  real  value  unless 
their  blessings  derive  to  the  people.  At  this 
time  with  our  many  urban  problems,  the  for- 
est products  industry  not  only  affords  the 
bounty  of  the  forests  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion through  useful  products,  but  also  af- 
fords rural  employment,  community  stabil- 
ity, and  opportunity  for  rural  Investment 
and  progress.  In  that  connection,  we  should 
all  be  pleased  that  Secretary  Freeman  has 
spoken  out  forcefully  on  this  subject.  And 
I  note  a  cabinet  level  meeting  to  discuss 
these  matters  is  scheduled  for  December  II 
in  Washington. 

The  direct  benefits  of  past  Forest  Productt 
Laboratory  r«R»»"_r'-*?    -•«■  used  so  effectively  in 
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♦h.  new  buildings  we  saw  today,  aptly  dem- 
'^trZ  fu  own  contrlbuuon  to  the  national 
^^^»  provide  jobs  at  the  community  level. 
T^rbMUtlful  glued  laminated  wood  arches 
^the  new  pilot  plant  originated  In  the 
SiauUn  of  Peshtlgo.  WU.  The  fTL  work 
f^developlng  the  first  glued-lamlnated  lum- 
>^r  32  years  ago  led  to  the  establishment  of 
r  l^Wng'ndustry  at  this  locaUon.  I  take 
satSactlon  personally  In  the  Tedlar-covered 
nivwood  pioneered  by  my  company,  used  In 
^rmanufacture  of  the  stressed  skin  panels 
for  vour  pilot  plant.  These  were  fabricated  at 
the  little  known  rural  Minnesota  community 
S  Lester  Prairie.  40  miles  due  West  of  Mlnne- 

""rhese  are  cogent  examples  of  products  and 
manufacturing  processes  which  originated  or 
^ere  advanced  here  at  the  laboratory  and 
which  have  contributed  substantially  to  es- 
tablishment of  community  stability  and  cor- 
^rate  investment,  as  well  as  to  Improved 
utilization  of  wood. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  forest  re- 
source also  benefits  our  citizenry  in  many 
other  ways,  including  recreational  usage. 
However,  as  an  Industry,  we  are  opposed  to 
any  forest  management  system  that  affords 
incidental  pleasures  for  only  a  few  to  the 
exclusion  of  productive  Jobs  and  housing  for 
the  many. 

We  in  industry  and  research  share  a  com- 
mon interest  In  Intensifying  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts from  our  forests  to  the  benefiU  of  all 
of  our  citizens  and  in  the  strengthening  of 
our  economy  through  wholesome  competi- 
tion with  other  industrial  materials. 

In  industry  we  must  be  marketing  and 
sales  oriented.  And  research  Is  a  vital  link 
in  the  marketing  chain  In  our  company.  I 
have  defined  marketing  as  It  relates  to  our 
entire  organization  In  giving  full  considera- 
tion first  to  customer  needs  and  desires  In 
all  major  policy  decisions,  and  then  setting 
our  goal  to  satisfy  those  customers  needs  at 
a  reasonable  profit.  You  In  research,  I'm 
sure,  have  related  alms  In  determining  ways 
in  which  our  timber  resource  can  be  used 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic ^.      * 

The  government-Industry  partnership   to 

achieve  these  ends  begins  with  the  growing 
trees.  Demands  on  the  raw  material  supply 
are  constantly  increasing.  Government,  the 
largest  owrer  and  seller  of  timber,  has  done 
much  to  Insure  a  steadily  Increasing  inven- 
tory In  the  field  of  genetics,  private  com- 
panies as  well  as  the  forest  Service  and  unl- 
versltv  scientists  are  developing  Individual 
trees  that  not  only  will  grow  faster  but  pro- 
duce a  higher  weight  usable  material  per 
unit  volume  of  wood.  Dr.  Herb  McKean  of 
Potlatch  Forests  Inc  has  reported  an  already 
foreseeable  Increase  In  productivity  of  a 
given  area  of  land  by  at  least  20  percent  In 
wood  T-'e'.ght. 

Cooperative  efforts  such  as  the  density  sur- 
veys which  depend  on  this  laboratory  for 
evaluation,  aid  In  Improving  the  end  use  of 
our  products.  Besides  providing  for  better 
assessment  of  mechanical  properties,  the  den- 
sity studies  help  In  locating  superior  trees  for 
a   genetically    Improved    forest. 

We  must  all  be  vigilant  in  obtaining  the 
maximum  benefit  from  such  productivity  In- 
cre.-ises  through  effective  utilization  for  all. 
rather  than  locking  up  forest  productivity  in 
exceedingly  large  preserves  and  wilderness 
areas  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  small 
minority  Our  government  must  be  as  aware 
of  the  many  problems  of  the  consumers  and 
the  private  producers  of  forest  products,  as 
it  is  of  the  demands  of  those  who  advocate 
the  restriction  of  forest  areas  for  recreation 
and  relaxation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
monstrated an  effective  leadership  In  facili- 
tating the  use  of  forest  products  through  the 
development  of  fundamental  knowledge  at 
this  laboratory.  The  buildings  for  wood  fiber 
and  wood  chemistry  research  which  were 
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dedicated  today  exemplify  processes  for  naod 
em  pulping  and  papermaklng.  In  Its  plans 
and  projections,  the  laboratory  has  been 
guided  by  the  policy  of  seeking  the  broadest 
and  fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  total 
timber  supplv.  You  know,  we  certainly  have 
come  a  long  Way  from  the  days  when  sprtice 
and  hemlock  were  the  only  recognized  pulp- 
woods.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  wood  chemistry 
research  here  has  produced  valuable  basic 
information  used  by  producers  of  pu  p  and 
paper,  as  well  as  purified  cellulose  pulps  for 
explosives  and  propellants,  photographic  and 
other  films,  plastics  and  synthetic  textiles 

Fundamental  knowledge  Is  the  essential 
precursor  of  applied  knowledge  In  our  niany 
bread  and  butter  operations.  So  Industry  Is 
pleased  to  see  that  the  laboratory  has  In- 
creased Its  capabUlties  in  mathematical  and 
engineering  theory,  physical  and  organ  c 
chemistry,  pathology,  entomology  and  basic 
technology  in  such  areas  as  machine  me- 
chanics, wood-moisture  relations,  electron 
microscopy  and  X-Ray  diffraction.  Fiber  re- 
search has  led  the  way  to  an  expanded  use 
of  reconstituted  wood.  Some  good  examples 
are  hardboard,  partlcleboard.  and  molded 
shapefr-all  showing  continuing  growth. 
There  Is,  however,  a  great  need  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  basic  knowledge  and  Its  appli- 
cability in  manufacturing  and  the  market- 
place. This  is  particularly  true  at  the  en- 

'' wfmly'vTew  the  provision  of  these  first, 
new  laboratory  buildings  as  a  «lK^ifl^^°\«.^P 
toward  achievement  of  our  ultimate  alms 
and  objectives.  However,  in  some  ways  the 
proposed  laboratory  expansion  which  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  planning  stage  may 
Ee  o^even  more  direct  urgency  to  attainment 
of  early  improvements  In  production  and 
utUization  of  forest  products.  „>,.^v. 

Phase  n  of  this  building  program.  wWch 
is  to  provide  for  an  addition  to  existing 
engineering  faclUtles  and  a  new  wood  engl- 
n^lrlng  laboratory,  is  needed  to  asstst  'n 
producmg  urgenUy  needed  ans^;ers  U.  today  « 
pressing  engineering  problems.  The  fact  that 
wood  is  a  heterogeneous  and  variable  ma- 
terial until  quite  recently  has  made  it.s  engi- 
neering use  difficult  unless  a  large  excess  of 
maSrlal  was  used  to  perform  a  desired  J^^^^* 
tlon.  It  is  only  since  the  early  days  of  tms 
laboratory  when  mechanical  ProP^^'!!  °J 
woods  were  investigated  and  such  Important 
concepts  as  the  fiber  saturation  P°»°*  7«« 
defined,  that  there  has  been  any  basic  for 
truly   engineered   applications  of  wood 

We  are  much  in  need  of  improvements  In 
engineering  procedures  today.  Only  through 
ippllcatlon  of  knowledge  to  permit  the  maxi- 
mum performance  from  each  pound  or  each 
cubic  mch  of  wood  in  a  structural  function 
can  wood  be  a  truly  competitive  building  ma- 
terial and  thus  make  a  maximum  contrlbu- 

We  must  be  able  to  assign  dependable  de- 
sign stresses  that  are  not  based  on  ultra-con- 
se^rvatlsm,  ignorance  or  hesitancy,  but  mher 
on  confidence  and  accuracy.  The  hallmark 
of  modern  research  is  the  "daring,     not  the 
•reactionary."   This   Is   not   an   easy  feat  to 
achieve   To  fear  new  concepts  because  they 
provide'  more  liberal   utilization   data  when 
compared      ^^ith      historically     conservative 
values  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  trends  in 
development  of  data  for  other  build  ng  ma- 
terials To  adhere  to  overiy  conservative  data 
m  an  effort  to  compensate  for  willful  misuse 
or  design  ignorance  ultimately  Is  tc  penalize 
the    conscientious    producer,    designer    and 
consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  to  go  too  far 
in  the  other  direction  U  to  confuse  dreams 
with  practical   possibilities.  This  laboratory 
can  piav  a  leading  role  in  determining  how 
wood  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

Data  reports  from  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  have  developed  a  cieser^■ed  and 
enviable  reputation  for  accuracy  =ind  ^^J" 
thentlclty.  However,  there  have  been,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be.  attempts  to  mis- 


construe and  misuse  data  for  competitive  rea. 
sons  The  laboratory  should  have  the  capa- 
bUity  and  manpower  to  refute  such  attempts 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  occur.  It 
is  unlufit  and  morally  wTong  to  permit  Ir- 
responsible criticism  to  discredit  good  pieces 
of  work  And,  above  all,  the  laboratory  must 
maintain  Its  high  standards  of  objectivity 
and  integrity.  And  I  am  sure  under  Dr. 
Pelschers  leadership,  this  phUosophy  wiU  be 

maintained.  „,„.^. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  back  up  our  claims 
on  the  performance  that  may  be  expected 
from  our  wood  products  so  that  unwarranted 
penalties  are  not  incurred  through  arbitrary 
stipulation  of  building  code  or  regulatory 
agencies.  Where  research  shows  modifications 
of  stresses  to  be  In  order,  the  laboratory 
needs  to  take  the  lead  with  proper  recom- 
mendations to  avoid  insistence  on  improper 
adjustment  factors  by  competitive  interests. 
The  expansion  of  related  engineering  efforts 
along  these  lines  will  be  most  helpful  In 
achieving  these  objectives. 

Wood  moisture   relationships  and  size  as 
affected    by   moisture   are   related    to    stress 
considerations  and  point  up  another  impor- 
tant field  of  investigation.  Beyond  engineer- 
ing studies,  this  problem  also  extends  to  the 
solid  wood  products  portion  of  your  orgamza- 
tlon    which,    I    beUeve.    Is    to    be    expanded 
through  phase  HI  of  your  building  program. 
The  wood  products  Industry  Is  quite  con- 
cerned  that  this  important   phase  of   your 
operation  be  fully  outfitted   and  staffed  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Assuredly  such  work 
as    is    included    In    this    category— moisture 
relations,    machining    and    veneer    cutting. 
wood    drying,    wood    finishing,    gluing,    fire 
performance,    environmental    effects,    pres- 
ervation,   fungi    and    insecte— encompasses  . 
many  of  our  production  and  utlllzaUon  con- 
cerns.                                                 .                    ^   _ 
Fire   performance  and   wood   preservaUon 
are  two  important  areas  that,  as  In  the  caae 
of   stress   data,    can   be   misunderstood   and 
misused  unless  steps  are  taken  to  document 
proven  behavior  characteristics.  Competitive 
interests  are  constantly  at  work  to  discredit 
all   wood    construction,   because   wood    is   a 
combustible    material.   The   concept   of   fire 
safety  as  opposed  to  combustibility  U  one 
that  deserves  continuing  and  increasing  at- 
tention. .  ,    

In  highlighting  some  of  the  moet  impor- 
tant work  that  has  been  forthcoming  from 
this  laboratory,  the  need  for  an  expanded 
staff  operation  is  obvious.  It  Is  truly  amazing 
how  much  important  Information  has  been 
published  as  a  result  of  the  devoted  '^ork  of 
a  comparatively  small  staff  at  this  Institu- 
tion -The  reputation  which  this  laboratory 
has  earned  over  the  years  has  led  for^t 
products  interests  throughout  the  world  to 
look  to  It  for  leadership.  This  is  as  it  should 

he 

But  It  would  seem  unfair  to  expect  more 
and  more  performance  without  appropriate 
expansion  in  manpower  as  well  as  In  physi- 
cal plant.  The  approximately  450  employees 
at  the  laboratorv  today  do  not  form  a  very 
large  nucleus  when  it  is  realized  that  many 
private  company  laboratories,  some  within 
the  wood  industry,  employ  200  people  and 
more  Yet.  from  1958  to  1966.  our  industry  s 
emplovment  of  scientists  has  actually  de- 
clined" according  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

In  contrast,  employment  of  R  &  D  scien- 
tists and  engineers  showed  substantial  gains 
in  almost  all  other  major  Industries  over  the 
8-year  period  The  exceptions-lumber  and 
wcLi  producta,  furniture  and  Jabrlca  ed 
metal  products-are  said  to  ^^^-^^'^J'^ 
declines  of  about  25  percent.  If  private  in- 
dustry is  deficient  in  Its  forest  product  re- 
search investment*  as  accused,  it  ^ou\<is.p- 
pear  that  government  activity  ^  this  field 
may  be  even  less  progressive.  G^wth  of 
the  laboratory  has  not  kept  pace  with  many 
other  government  research  expenditures,  and 
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In  view  of  the  large  timber  holdings  of  the 
government,  the  record  In  sjxsnsared  receaxch 
related  to  the  utilization  of  oi^  forest  re- 
source Is  not  exceptionally  fatorable.  We 
acknowledge,  however,  with  than^cs  that  fed- 
eral research  In  the  whole  area  of  forestry 
In  recent  years  has  grown  steadBy.  If  not  as 
spectacularly  as  In  other  fleldsi  We  In  In- 
dustry strongly  supp>ort  Increase^  budget  al- 
lotments for  the  valuable  work  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory.  For  It  Is  frfm  here  and 
similar  laboratories  across  the  latid  that  new 
concepts  will  come  to  play  a  lte||  role  In  de- 
veloping products  that  slmultan*ousJy  make 
the  best  use  of  our  forest  relources  and 
serve  the  needs  of  our  society,      i 

From  an  Industry  point  of  vle4?.  what  are 
some  things  that  might  be  doneito  Improve 
and  make  more  effective  the  wo-klng  rela- 
tionships with  forest  products  Ijjboratorles'' 

A  first  step,  in  my  opinion.  Is  ito  improve 
communications  between  the  FJti  and  the 
industry.  For  one.  I'd  like  to  see  companies 
sponsor  more  visits  from  FPL  socialists.  I 
believe  that  the  people  here  at  Mafllson  make 
a  valuable  contribution  toward  solving  In- 
dustry problems  when  they  are  invited  Into 
the  field  to  make  direct  contact  with  Industry 
problems.  Of  course,  they  are  oa  a  limited 
budget.  Therefore.  I  think  that  more  of 
their  time  in  the  field  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  company  or  companies  since  It's  directed 
toward  helping  solve  their  problems. 

When  the  FPL  visits  individual  companies 
to  tackle  industry  problems.  It  helps  when 
more  than  one  man  Is  sent.  And  when  the 
FPL  team  arrives,  the  Individual  companies 
should  Insure  that  they  talk  to  technically 
trained  i>eople  who  speak  their  language  and 
will  direct  them  to  the  right  places  and  per- 
sonnel for  maximum  effectiveness  during 
their  stay. 

To  the  extent  that  it's  being  ione,  I  feel 
that  industry  is  getting  excellenti  help  from 
the  FTL  on  specific  Individual  company  prob- 
lems. However.  I  think  communications  could 
be  Improved  by  more  concise  suaimarles  of 
some  detailed  and  lengthy  FPL  reports.  This 
would  save  time  for.  and  be  appreciated  by. 
industry  executives  who  may  not  be  well 
versed  In  the  individual  technical  problems. 

I'd  also  like  to  suggest  a  refular  FPL- 
industry  research  seminar,  sponsored  by  in- 
dustry and  conducted  by  the  PPL.  In  this 
seminar,  I  envision  a  dialogue  between  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  and  Industry 
people  that  would  be  beneficial  t0  both,  and 
therefore  should  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to  forest  oriented  organizations.  There  are 
also  opportunities  for  Individual  company 
seminars  with  FPL  groups  here  alt  Madison. 
While  written  reports  aj-e  valuable,  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  face-to-face  talk  in  effec- 
tive communications  and  soMig  mutual 
problems.  j 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Industry  have 
a  continuing  opportunity  as  well  m  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  in  finding  solutiotu  to  com- 
plex problems  by  cooperation  wltjj  the  labo- 
ratory either  in  groups  or  as  Indiiddual  com- 
panies. And  while  I  may  be  treading  on  dan- 
gerous ground.  I  believe  that  if  tht  end  result 
is  good  for  a  company  it's  also  ^ood  for  the 
industry — and  vice  versa — as  well  &s  the 
American  people  we  serve. 

This  laboratory  Is  a  classic  example  of  the 
continuing  long-term  benefits  of  government 
and  industry  cooperating  and  diligently 
working  together.  From  a  business  view- 
point, industry's  working  with  government 
at  the  laboratory  Ls  a  practical  matter,  as  it  is 
lax  8upp>orted. 

You  know  we  have  a  true  partnership  with 
government  In  that  it  takes  approximately 
half  of  our  profits  as  taxes  And  if  that  Isn't 
a  partnership.  I've  never  heard  of  one.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  case,  I  think  the  government 
has  a  responsibility.  t«o.  to  insure  that  this 


laboratory's  work  Ls  enhanced  and  accelerated 
through  adequate  budgeting. 

Another  point  that  has  occurred  to  me  la 
that  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  po- 
tentially one  of  the  best  training  grounds  for 
industry  people.  PerhajM,  without  dislocating 
its  key  people,  the  FPL  might  set  up  to  train 
Industry  personnel.  This  could  provide  more 
valuable  training  and  education  than  pos- 
sibly the  graduate  school  level  because  it 
would  be  oriented  on  a  more  specific  and 
practical  base. 

You  know,  ovir  Industry  always  thought 
that  we  had  a  God-given  right  to  the  land. 
But  now  as  a  result  of  economic,  population, 
social  and  other  factors,  we  Increasingly  find 
that  we  are  In  competition  for  the  land.  Our 
use  of  the  land  must  measure  up  to  the  other 
demands  for  it  by  society.  Through  research 
and  development,  we  must  upgrade  the  forest 
and  its  products  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  that  we  can  fully  Justify  our 
use  of  the  land  in  the  future  on  both  eco- 
nomic and  social  grounds. 

Tonight,  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
the  many  accomplishments  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  and  the  fine  coopera- 
tion with  an  appreciative  industry  that  has 
shared  In  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  the 
laboratory.  We  In  Industry  Join  with  you  In 
your  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  having  these 
new  buildings  to  carry  on  and  build  upon 
past  successes.  We  salute  you  on  almost  six 
decades  of  accomplishment  In  research,  and 
we  are  confident  that  these  new  facilities 
herald  the  beginning  of  even  greater  accom- 
plishments. 

The  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  are  much 
more  significant  and  complex  than  In  the 
past.  While  the  past  is  an  Imperfect  guide  to 
the  future,  we  have  no  control  over  it.  The 
only  time  period  that  we  can  do  anything 
about  Is  the  future.  And  that  is  the  real  rea- 
son that  we  are  here  tonight  These  new  fa- 
cilities, which  represent  the  future,  will 
greatly  help  make  realities  out  of  what  are 
now  visions  In  the  forest  products  field. 

However,  building  and  equipment  by  them- 
selves mean  little.  It  takes  people — and  good 
people — to  make  creative  programs  come 
alive.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  laboratory 
has  good  people,  and  we  look  forward  to  more 
of  them  here. 

The  one  thing  which  neither  Industry  nor 
government  can  accommodate  Is  compla- 
cency. The  prestige  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  Industry  are  linked  to- 
gether. We  will  each  succeed  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  our  effectiveness  in  aiding  each  other. 
We  have  a  responsibility  In  helping  to  build 
a  better  America  for  future  generations.  I.  for 
one.  am  optimistic  over  those  prospects.  If 
"the  past  Ls  prologue."  the  best  chapters  of 
our  forest  products  history  are  yet  to  be 
written. 

Mankind's  goal  and  finest  reward  Is  to  make 
life  better.  Surely  that's  a  great  challenge 
'or  all  of  us. 

Thank  you. 


ALAN  JAY  MOSCOV 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address  the 
House  concerning  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Alan  Jay  Moscov  as  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have 
known  Alan  Moscov  as  a  friend  for  many 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  him  on  his 
appointment  and  wish  him  a  successful 
tenure  in  that  Important  office. 

Alan  Moscov  was  bom  and  raised  In 
New  York  State,  is  a  graduate  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  where  he  received  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors.  Pollowing  his  gradu- 
ation, he  attended  Yale  Law  School  and. 


after  earning  his  LLX).  degree,  was  ap- 
pointed as  clerk  to  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals.  Second  Circuit.  Following  his 
service  there,  he  became  clerk  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harold  B'orton. 

As  with  so  many  enlightened  Ameri- 
cans, Alan  Moscov  moved  to  California. 
becoming  assistant  professor  of  law  ai 
Stanford  University.  His  many  talents 
were  noticed  by  California  Gov.  Ed- 
mund G  Brown,  and  he  was  brought  into 
the  State  government  as  assistant  to  the 
Governor.  Later  he  was  appointed  cabi- 
net secretary,  the  first  such  appointment 
in  the  hist<:iry  of  the  Stale.  In  1963  he 
was  designated  Deputy  General  Counsel 
to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Since 
then  he  has  given  outstanding  service  to 
the  Board 

Alan  Moscov  Is  married  to  the  forme.'- 
Susan  Drelfus,  of  San  Francisco.  Calif, 
and  they  have  three  children:  ElizabeLh 
Ann.  June  Gals,  and  Joshua  Carroll. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  will  join  me  In 
congratulating  Alan  Moscov  on  his  most 
recent  appointment,  I  feel  that  we  are  all 
fortunate  to  have  his  excellent  talents  so 
well  utilized  by  our  Government. 


December  15,  1967 
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DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  WTLLTAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  WllUam  S. 
Gaud,  spoke  to  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit on  December  4.  1967.  HLs  address 
was  a  good  one,  presenting  a  realistic 
picture  of  development  assistance  with- 
out the  clutter  of  platitudes  and  fancy 
promises. 

His  remarks  centered  around  two 
basic  propositions  which  he  feels  must 
be  understood  by  the  American  people  in 
order  for  them  to  accept  and  understand 
the  foreign  aid  program:  "First,  devel- 
opment aid  does  work.  Second,  It  is  not 
a  woolly-headed  plveaway.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  definitely  and  concretely 
serves  our  Interests  " 

I  commend  Mr.  Gaud's  address  to  my 
colleagues  and  Include  It  in  the  Record: 

Address  by  tkt  Honor.^bue  WnxiAM  S  GAtD. 
Adicnxstratob.  Ackmct  for  IJVTEB.N'ATIONAL 
Dktzlopicent.  Depabtment  or  State.  Be- 

POBZ  THE  ECOKOMTC    Cl.rB  OF   DETHOrT.   VET- 

EXAXS  Memorial  Bl-tldinc.  Civic  Centhi, 
DrrRorr.  Mich..  December  4.  1967 
It  Is  a  ple^sure  to  be  In  Detroit  and  to  be 
■jvith  the  Economic  Club.  This  city  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  United  States. 
And  this  fonim  has  a  national  reputation 
for  attracting  and  Involving  the  leaders  of 
Detroit.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before 
you. 

I  propose  to  t-ilk  to  you  today  not  about 
foreign  aid  in  general,  nor  about  military 
a.sststance.  but  about  that  part  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  which  Is  designed  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
emerging  nations.  And  let  me  make  no  bones 
about  it:  I  want  to  enlist  your  active  support 
for  this  part  of  our  program.  Foreign  aid  to- 
day badly   needs   domestic  help. 

I 
Twenty  years  ago.  the  then  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Arthur  Vandenberg.  led  the 
bipartisan  effort  for  adoption  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  Senator  'Vandenberg  said  it  was  In  "the 
clear  self-interest  of  the  tJnited  States"  to 
help  in   the   rebuilding  of  E^urope. 


The  Marshall  Plan  put  economic  starch 
into  our  commitment  to  European  security. 
It  represented  in  effect,  a  peace-time  exten- 
sion of  our  war-Ume  alliance.  Everyone  wlU 
azree  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  both  very  much 
in  our  interest  and  highly  successful. 

Today  the  Old  World  no  longer  needs  our 
aid  But  as  President  Elsenhower  put  it  in 
1957  "new  forces  and  new  nations  stir  and 
strive  across  the  earth,  with  power  to  bring 
great  good  or  great  evil  to  the  free 
world  .  .  ."  These  nations  do  need  our  aid. 
President  Elsenhower  declared  in  this  same 
speech  that,  "one-third  of  all  mankind"  was 
In  need  of  "at  least  a  spark  of  hope,  the  hope 
of  progress."  That  is  still  true. 

Today,  there  Is  a  real  pos.'^ibillty  that  this 
hope  for  progress  will  not  be  realized.  The 
Decade  of  Development  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming the  Decade  of  Disappointment. 

The  Congress  has  not  yet  passed  a  foreign 
aid  appropriation  blU  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  last  July  1.  It  will  probably  do 
so  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  When 
It  does  there  Is  everv  likelihood  that  It  wll! 
be  the'smallest  aid  bill  ever.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
ury  of  State  and  In  my  own  opinion  it  will 
be  too  small  to  serve  our  Interests  adequately. 
Per  example: 

We  will  have  to  reduce  sharply  our  pro- 
grams In  India,  in  Pakistan  and  in  Africa. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  our  part 
of  the  plans  made  last  spring  at  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  to  increase  efforts  In 
agriculture,  education  and  health  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  will  have  to  short-change  our  security 
oriented  and  military  aid  programs  in  East 
Asia  and  elsewhere. 

This  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  foreign  aid 
is  not  a  phenomenon  which  has  come  upon 
us  over  night.  President  George  Woods  of 
the  World  Bank  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
t;ne  needs  of  the  developing  world  for  out- 
side assistance  are  not  being  met.  Yet,  while 
OUT  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
nearly  150  per  cent  over  the  past  15  years, 
the  share  of  our  gross  national  product  which 
we  are  devoting  to  foreign  aid  has  shrunk 
by  roughly  50  per  cent.  In  short,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  afford  more,  we  have  done  less. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  dlfRcul- 
Ues  of  foreign  aid  on  the  Congress.  Or.  If  one 
looks  beyond  the  Congress,  to  blame  them 
on  Vietnam,  summer  violence  In  our  cities. 
the  budget  deficit,  the  ta.x  bill  or  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation. 

These  are  easy  explanations,  but  I  think 
the  real  explanation  lies  elsewhere.  In  my 
view.  It  lies  with  the  American  people.  Too 
lew  Americans  understand  the  purpc^ses  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  how  it  serves 
their  interests.  Too  many  are  asking:  what 
has  this  got  to  do  with  us?  How  does  this 
help  the  United  States?  Why  should  we  have 
foreign  aid? 

Misinformation  about  foreign  aid  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  this  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. Some  mUinformatlon  about  a 
prosram  as  varied  and  as  complex  as  this  Is 
inevitable.  But  I  feel  that  our  primary  prob- 
lem arises  from  a  lack  of  understsindlng  of 
tro  very  simple  and  very  basic  propositions. 
First,  development  aid  does  work.  Second. 
it  is  not  a  wooly-headed  give-away.  It  Is  a 
program  which  definitely  and  concretely 
serves  our  interests. 

It  is  these  two  propositions  which  I  want 
to  talk  about  today. 

n 
First,  however,  let  me  sav  a  few  words  as 
to  why  the  developing  nations  need  help. 
The  development  of  our  own  country  took 
many  years.  It  was  supported  by  considerable 
outside  capital  and  Investment.  It  was  our 
good   fortune   that   England.    Germany,    the 


Netherlands  and  other  European  powers  in- 
vested heavily  in  this  country. 

Loans  were  made  first  to  state  and  local 
governments;  later,  increasingly.  Vo  private 
industry.  ShorUy  after  1800,  we  had  foreign 
obUgatlons  of  $75  million.  By  1843  the  total 
was  $225  million.  At  the  start  of  this  century. 
It  was  $3.3  bllUon. 

British  capital  helped  develop  our  railroads. 
The  Erie  and  Ohio  Canals  were  both  financed 
In  considerable  part  with  European  money. 

UntU  the  turn  of  the  present  century  our 
development  proceeded  at  a  relatively  slow 
pace.  We  had  ume  to  develop  slowly.  Nothing 
In  the  world  moved  as  fast  then  as  It  does 
today.  The  world  was  larger,  less  Inter-de- 
pendent; the  expectations  of  both  men  and 
nations  were  more  modest;  and  they  were 
more  patient  about  realizing  them.  The 
United  States  could  afford  to  wait  for  its  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  to  Increase  to  the 
point  where  they  could  finance  loans  from 
abroad.  We  were  under  no  pressure  to  move 

None  of  this  Is  true  of  today's  world  The 
emerging  nations  of  the  20th  century  are 
under  pressure  to  grow  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  that  at  which  we  grew  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

One  source  of  this  new  pressure  is  internal. 
It  comes  from  surging  birth  rates.  When  Eu- 
rope and  this  country  were  developing  we 
desperately  needed  people  to  operate  new  in- 
dustries and  to  expand  markets  for  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing.  Population  growth 
stimulated  progress.  Today,  in  the  backward 
countries,  high  birth  rates  hobble  develop- 
ment. In  many,  agriculture  Is  Inadequate  to 
feed  their  people.  And  there  is  not  enough 
Industry  to  employ  them.  Scarce  resoiu-ces 
must  be  used  for  food  aid  and  to  modernize 
agriculture. 

In  the  United  States  and  Europe,  develop- 
ment preceded  population  gro'wth.  In  today's 
developing  world,  the  sequence  has  been 
reversed  This  change  in  timing  is  an  un- 
lucky fact  of  history.  The  modem  world  has 
no  choice  but  to  cope  with  it. 

Demand  for  progress  in  the  new  nations 
also  arises  from  outside  factors.  The  people 
of  the  less  developed  nations  now  know  what 
goes  on  m  the  developed  world.  Communi- 
ties which  have  stood  still  for  centuries  are 
determined  to  change.  Backward,  pastoral 
ways  are  no  longer  tolerated.  More  and  more 
of  the  governments  of  the  new  nations  feel 
this  pressure.  More  and  more  of  them  are 
reponding  with  development  programs. 

In  sum.  the  developing  world  is  no  longer 
content  with  inadequate  diets,  Illiteracy,  dls- 
e.ase  and  lack  of  opportunity.  They  want  to 
change,  and  they  want  and  need  to  change 

fast. 

m 

Now  for  the  first  of  my  two  propositions — 
namely,  that  development  aid  can  and  does 
work. 

What  Is  development  aid?  It  consists  pri- 
marily of  two  things;  development  loans  and 
technical  assistance.  Development  loans  are 
dollar  loans  made  on  concessionary  terms  to 
nations  with  Inadequate  foreign  exchange 
resources.  They  are  made  lor  specific  pur- 
poses: to  cover  the  costs  of  specific  projects, 
or  to  cover  the  Imports  of  specific  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials.  They  must  be  spent 
m  the  United  States.  Indeed,  better  than  88 
percent  of  aU  foreign  aid  funds  spent  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  are 
spent  in  the  United  States  for  U.S.  goods, 
products  and  services. 

Technical  assistance  Is  the  present  day 
equivalent  of  President  Truman's  Point  IV 
program.  lu  purpose  is  to  help  the  develop- 
ing nations  acquire  the  trained  manpower 
and  institutions  they  need  to  develop  their 
economies,  achieve  necessary  social  reforms 
and  build  viable  social  and  political  Insti- 


tutions. We  rely  heavily  upon  American 
universities,  cooperatives,  savings  and  loan 
institutions  and  labor  unions  and  on  other 
private  concerns  to  carry  out  these  technical 
assistance  programs. 

Last  week  we  celebrated  the  end  of  our 
program  of  economic  aid  to  Iran.  From  now 
on,  Iran  will  look  to  its  own  resources — and 
to  conventional  lending  sources — to  finance 
its  further  growth. 

There  Is  a  temptation  to  explain  this  suc- 
cess with  one  word — oil.  And  it  Is  true  that 
Iran  Is  lucky  m  its  geology.  Oil  revenues 
have  been  essential  to  Iran's  progress.  But 
the  Important  thing  has  been  the  use  Iran 
had  made  of  Its  oil  revenue.  Three-fourths 
of  It  has  been  applied  to  development— much 
of  it  to  the  land  reform  which  the  Shah  calls 
the  "white  revolution"  to  distinguish  it  from 
"red"  revolutions  In  other  countries.  Between 
1952  and  1966.  nearly  $3  bUlion  in  Iranian 
funds  went  into  development — about  five 
times  the  total  of  United  States  economic 
aid. 

But  money  by  Itself— no  matter  where  It 
comes  from— will  not  alone  do  the  job  of 
development.  Development  involves  painful 
choices — sacrifices.  It  takes  courage  and 
toughness  to  exact  them — leaders  with  a  sure 
sense  of  direction,  with  the  will  and  pollOcal 
strength  to  make  development  policies  stick 
It  also  takes  people  who  are  wUimg  to  re- 
spond to  such  leadership  All  of  these  Iran 
has  had.  The  Shah  and  his  people  have 
proven  their  commitment  to  the  task  of  de- 
velopment. 

Iran  Is  agricultural.  Nearly  four-fifths  of 
its  people  are  rural  Farming  accounts  for 
almost  one-third  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  country's  effort  has  focused  on  agri- 
culture. Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  funds 
spent  under  the  current  development  plan 
have  been  used  to  bring  additional  land  into 
production;  to  assist  farmers  in  buying  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides  and  equipment;  and  for 
irrigaOon,  electrification  and  community  de- 
velopment. 

Most  important,  land  that  used  to  be 
closely  held  is  now  widely  distributed.  A  new 
class  of  small  farm -owners  has  emerged 
Their  Interest  in  the  land  is  a  vital  Incentive. 
As  would  be  expected,  their  output  has 
Jumped:  rice,  sugar,  tea  and  cotton  crops 
have  all  doubled  In  the  past  ten  years.  At 
the  same  tUne  their  purchasing  poww  has 
gone  up.  The  "white  revolution"  has  given 
14  million  Iranians  a  direct  stake  In  agricul- 
tural progress  and  thereby  engaged  them  in 
the  national  effort  to  develop  their  nation 

Industry  has  also  grown.  Production  is  up 
88  per  cent  over  1956 — exports  by  more  than 
a  third.  The  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased by  $1.8  bUllon  since  1962. 

Development  has  worked  In  Iran  because 
of  Iran's  own  efforts.  We  helped— yes— by 
supporting  the  government  and  its  programs 
when  help  was  needed  most.  Since  1952  our 
aid  to  Iran— part  of  it  In  loans  and  part  of 
it  in  grants— has  totaled  $605  million.  Sig- 
nificant! v,  only  $37  million  of  this— roughly 
6  per  cent— was  extended  in  the  last  five 
years.  In  short.  Iran's  reUance  on  outside  as- 
sistance has  been  decreasing  steadily  for  a 
number  of  vears.  Iran  has  now  reached  the 
end  of  economic  aid— or  the  beginning  of 
self-sufficlencv.  Put  It  either  way  you  like 
To  the  United  States  and  to  other  developed 
nations,  this  alsu  means  that  Iran  now  offers 
Important  opportunlUes  both  for  investment 
and  for  export  trade. 

Iran  Is  not  the  only  country  where  we 
have  concluded  development  aid.  Taiwan 
and  Greece  are  two  more  And  steady,  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  m  a  number 
of  other  countries  where  the  necessary  will 
and  resources  are  at  work. 

In  Korea  In  the  late  1950's  and  early  'eO's. 
aid  did  UtUe  more  than  keep  the  Korean 
economy   b«tfely    afloat.   A   raging   Infiation. 
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shortsighted  fiscal,  monetary  a^d  economic 
policies  and  Ineffective  leadershliJ  all  but  dis- 
sipated oiir  help. 

Then,  In  the  early  19€0's  a  newgovernment 
with  pride  and  a  sense  of  nationhood  set  out 
to  stabilize  the  Korean  economy;  Tight  ceil- 
ings, limited  credit,  governxnent  deficits,  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange,  and  th^  Incurring 
of  foreign  commercial  debt.  United  States  aid 
was  conditioned  on  the  performance  of  these 
and  other  stabilization  and  reform  measures. 

It  worked.  Inflation  abated.  Investment  be- 
came attractive.  Domestic  savli^s — vital  to 
development — began  to  grow.  Mabufacturlng 
flourished.  Exports  Jumped — from  $20  to  $30 
million  yearly  In  the  1950's  to  €250  million 
last  year.  Today.  American  and  (Aher  foreign 
Investors  are  being  attracted  to  Korea.  Korea 
is  on  Its  way.  Internal  leadership  and  drive, 
complemented  by  outside  assfetance,  are 
making  a  success  of  Korea's  develapment  pro- 
gram. •- 

Many  factors  go  to  make  up  i  successful 
development  effort.  Few,  In  mj  view,  are 
more  significant  than  an  active,  growing, 
driving  private  sector. 

In  some  underdeveloped  courttrles  there 
has  been  Ideological  resistance  to  giving  the 
private  sector  Its  head.  In  some,  private  en- 
terprise Is  linked  with  colonlaltem  or  Im- 
perialism. 

But  In  recent  years,  as  the  leaders  of 
developing  nations  have  had  to  face  up  to 
the  tough  problems  of  raising  production  and 
organizing  regional  and  national  economies, 
more  and  more  of  them  have  cona  to  realize 
the  Importance  of  private  Inltlattere  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Today,  most  of  the  nations 
high  on  the  growth  lists  display  v^orous  and 
growing  private  sectors. 

On  Taiwan,  remarkable  growth  has  directly 
paralleled  the  change  In  the  eccsiomy  from 
one  mainly  controlled  by  government,  to  one 
that  consists  mostly  of  private  enterprise. 
In  India,  In  the  past,  there  was  considerable 
doctrinBlre  hostility  to  pxrlvate  enterprise.  To- 
day, an  Industry  key  to  Indian  progress — 
fertilizer  production — has  been  opened  up  to 
private  enterprise.  In  Colombia,  Korea,  Mexi- 
co, Pakistan,  Thailand  and  other  countries 
where  economies  are  moving  ahead,  much  of 
the  push  comes  from  the  private  sector. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  country  can 
develop  except  through  Its  own  efforts — 
through  what  we  call  seif-help.T^e  question 
thus  arises  of  what  we  can  do  to  Induce  or 
persuade  a  country  to  take  the  self-help 
measures  that  will  move  It  along  the  path  of 
progress.  We  use  our  Influence  to  promote 
sound  development  p>ollcles  and  the  sensible 
use  of  a  country's  own  resources.  In  fact, 
however,  only  one-sixth  of  all  Investment  In 
the  developing  countries  comes  from  the  out- 
side. The  rest  Is  self-Qnanced. 

Our  contribution  to  any  one  country's  de- 
velopment effort  is  relatively  small,  and  thus 
our  Influence — or  leverage — Is  limited.  Never- 
theless, we  can  and  do  link  development  aid 
with  speclflc  economic  policies,  administra- 
tive measures  and  social  reforms. 

This  process  works.  Indeed,  it  often  works 
because  the  very  self-help  measures  we  are 
supporting  need  outside  flnanclat  support  If 
they  are  to  succeed. 

For  example.  In  Pakistan  several  years  ago, 
shortages  of  foreign  exchange  meant  that 
Industrial  raw  materials  were  chronically 
scarce.  As  a  result,  manufacturing  plants  were 
underused,  production  was  low,  prices  high. 
In  1964,  after  much  encouragement  from  us, 
the  Pakistan  Government  lifted  Import  con- 
trols. They  did  this  with  our  assurance  that 
we  would  provide  a  large  part  of  our  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  scarce  Indifetrlal  com- 
modities and  raw  materials.  Thus,  supplies  of 
key  materials  would  Increase  without  drain- 
ing away  precious  foreign  exchange.  The  con- 
trols went  off.  supplies  Increased,  production 
went  up  and  prices  went  down.  Pakistan 
market  forces  and  free  enterprise  got  more 
play.  Outside  aid  both  encouraged  and  made 


possible   the  specific   policy  reform  we  had 
been  urging. 

The  developing  world  does  not  consist  ex- 
clusively of  Paklstans  and  Koreas.  Not  all  the 
new  nations  have  the  trained  manpower  and 
Institutions  to  make  good  use  of  development 
aid.  Not  all  can  mobilize  enough  capital  of 
their  own  to  carry  out  a  development  pro- 
gram. Not  all  have  the  political  strength  to 
Insist  on  unpopular  self-help  measures.  And 
not  all  are  sophisticated  enough  to  handle 
relations  with  aid  donors  who  make  policy 
reforms  a  condition  of  aid. 

This  shortage  of  qualified  candidates  for 
development  explains  why  our  development 
aid  is  concentrated  In  only  a  few  countries. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  about  four-fifths  of 
A.I.D.'s  development  loans  will  go  to  Just 
seven  countries:  Brazil,  Chile.  Colombia, 
India,  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

We  do  as  you  know,  have  aid  programs  In 
many  more  countries  than  these.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  our  programs  In  Vietnam,  the 
Dominican  Elepubllc.  and  the  Congo,  are  se- 
curity oriented.  They  have  their  roots  in 
political  considerations.  Others  are  In  coun- 
tries which  have  not  yet  progressed  enough  to 
support  a  broad  development  program.  In 
these  countries  our  programs  are  modest  In 
size.  They  consist  primarily  of  technical  as- 
sistance, chiefly  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
education  and  health.  Here,  our  interest  is  In 
training  Individuals,  creating  Institutions 
and  building  Infrastructure  against  the  day 
when  these  new  nations  can  undertake  more 
ambitious  development  programs. 

But  almost  all  of  the  dozen  or  so  countries 
which  have  been  receiving  large  amounts  of 
development  assistance  over  the  past  several 
years  have  made  appreciable  progress.  Their 
growth  rates  are  high.  Their  ability  to  sustain 
these  rates  Is  substantial  and  Improving. 
About  half  the  group  have  considerably  re- 
duced their  dependence  on  outside  assistance. 
A  few,  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  dispensed 
with  concessional  aid  altogether. 

All  In  all,  this  Is  an  impressive  record  of 
performance.  Development  aid  can  work.  It  Is 
working  now  in  many  parts  of  this  restless 
world. 

Now  for  my  second  proposition:  That  It  Is 
In  our  national  Interest  to  carry  on  a  foreign 
aid  program  aimed  at  development. 

Our  Interests  In  the  world,  as  weU  as  the 
objectives  of  our  aid  program,  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
— and  also  since  the  early  days  of  the  Cold 
War  when  our  aid  program  was  preponder- 
antly security-oriented  and  extended  military 
assistance.  Many  people  fail  to  recognize 
these  differences.  They  Judge  the  new  by  the 
standards  of  the  old.  As  a  result,  they  often 
expect  the  wrong  things  from  today's  aid 
program  and  are  dissatisfied  when  their  ex- 
pectations are  not  realized. 

The  earlier  programs  which  helped  to  re- 
build Europe — and  which  built  up  the  de- 
fenses of  Greece,  Turkey,  Taiwan  and  Korea 
— had  deep  fears  behind  them.  Pear  of  the 
future  of  the  Western  Alliance,  fear  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  fear  that  the  cold  war 
would  go  against  us.  The  Western  Alliance 
was  designed  to  contain  the  causes  of  our 
fear.  The  aid  programs  which  supported  that 
Alliance  clearly  served  the  national  interest. 
The  connection  between  our  assistance  pro- 
gram and  our  interests  abroad  was  crystal 
clear. 

Today,  many  of  the  fears  of  the  early  Cold 
War  have  waned,  and  the  tie  between  our 
foreign  aid  and  our  foreign  policy  la  more 
complex. 

There  Is  a  second  key  difference  between 
foreign  aid  20  years  ago  and  today.  It  Is  In 
our  relations  with  the  nations  which  receive 
our  assistance.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  war, 
much  of  our  aid  pirogram  was  an  extension 
of  wartime  relations  with  intimate  allies. 
Aid  went  largely  to  old  friends — to  nations 
with  whom  Americans  felt  strong  common 
bonds.   In    1948,   when   Senator   Vandenberg 


Introduced  the  European  Recovery  Program 
in  the  Senate,  he  pointed  out  that  Europe 
was  "the  stock  which  has  largely  made 
America."  As  he  put  It,  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  essential  because  "western  civilization" 
depended  on  European  Independence. 

Today,  outside  Latin  America,  the  natlonj 
receiving  development  aid  from  the  United 
States  are  not,  by  and  large,  this  country's 
old  friends.  They  are  our  new  neighbors. 
Many  are  new  to  nationhood.  They  have 
emerged  from  the  wave  of  decolonization 
which,  since  the  war.  has  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  sovereign  states.  In  the  past. 
most  of  their  people  had  little  to  do  with 
the  United  States.  Our  present  relations  with 
them  lack  the  historical  ties  and  political 
and  military  intimacy  that  supported  the 
Western  Alliance  after  the  war.  In  short, 
where  fear  for  our  security  helped  to  motivate 
aid  we  are  now  less  afraid.  Where  we  gave 
aid  to  old  friends,  we  now  help  new  nations 
Where  aid  supported  key  alliances,  it  is  now 
extended  outside  the  old  defense  framework 

These  differences  are  grounded  In  changes 
in  the  world — and  In  changes  In  our  Inter- 
ests in  the  world.  The  focus  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  has  widened  since  the  years 
immediately  following  World  War  n.  The 
challenges  to  that  policy  have  also  changed. 
But  today's  challenges  are  no  less  real,  ni 
less  compelling  than  the  challenge  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  ago. 

The  dominant  Interest  of  the  nations  of 
more  than  half  the  free  world  has  switched 
in  recent  years — from  traditional  political 
goals  to  development.  National  progress  now 
overshadows  all  other  goals  In  the  less  de- 
veloped world.  This  drive  for  national  prog- 
ress has  become  a  paramount  fact  of  world 
affairs.  Nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of  the 
world  today — nothing  will  do  more  to  shape 
the  world  tomorrow — than  the  determina- 
tion of  the  new  nations  to  realize  goalj 
which   are  still  far  beyond  their  reach. 

How  can  a  strong  program  to  assist  de- 
velopment serve  our  national  Interests  In 
today's  world? 

First,  let  me  say  that  Americans  should 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  notion  that  the 
purpose  of  such  a  program  Is  to  win  friends, 
earn  gratitude  or  gain  votes  In  the  United 
Nations.  Development  aid  Is  a  poor  tool  for 
the  attainment  of  any  of  these  goals.  De- 
velopment aid  serves  our  foreign  policy  in 
ways  which  go  far  beyond  these. 

The  critical  fact  for  our  relations  with 
the  developing  nations  Is  that  their  new 
goals  are  beyond  their  reach.  They  cannot 
attain  them  alone.  They  need  help,  and 
they  look  to  us  and  other  developed  nations 
to  provide  It. 

To  conduct  meaningful  relations  with  the 
backward  half  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  recognize  the  urgency  of  Its 
need  for  progress.  As  a  major  power,  we  have 
the  strength  to  force  our  way  on  Issues  that 
concern  us.  But  political  relations  Involve 
more  than  the  threat  of  force;  our  own 
sensibilities  tend  to  curb  the  use  of  force. 
So  long  as  national  progress  Is  the  over- 
whelming concern  of  the  new  nations,  we 
must  work  with  them  to  achieve  their  goals. 
Our  aid  programs  offer  a  way  to  meet  both 
our  national  Interests  in  the  world  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  developing  nations. 

Foreign  aid  Is  also  right.  As  citizens  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  shrug  our 
shoulders  at  the  conditions  In  which  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries  now  live. 

Finally,  development  Is  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  a  stable  peace.  The  under- 
developed nations  are  dependent  and  vul- 
nerable; their  weakness  leads  to  Instability 
in  the  world;  their  increased  lndef>endence 
can  help  to  keep  the  peace.  Aid  for  develop- 
ment will  not  guarantee  stabiltty  or  peace. 
But  when  we  neglect  development,  we  Invite 
Instability   and    collisions    between    nations. 

In   neglecting   development,    we   also    en- 
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courage  unrest,  racism  and  hostility  within 
the  new  nations.  The  target.  Inevitably,  Is 
the  developed  half  of  the  world.  When  we 
neglect  development,  we  Jeopardize  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace. 

To  conclude:  In  half  the  world,  there  U 
tremendous  and  unprecedented  pressure  for 
development.  There  has  never  been  anything 
like  It.  We  do  not  have  pat  solutions  to  all 
the  problems  this  pressure  raises.  Indeed,  the 
mam  response  must  come  from  the  emerg- 
ing nations  themselves.  But  we  can  play  an 
important  role,  and  we  have  already  done  so. 
We  have  made  key  contributions  to  develop- 
ment success  in  some  countries,  and  we  have 
promising  work  underway  in  many  others. 
Development  aid  does  work. 

Development  aid  does  not  meet  all  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  day-to-day,  our  assistance  efforts  can 
raise  problems — while  we  are  meeting  prob- 
lems that  run  from  decade-to-decade. 

But  for  the  rest  of  this  centtiry,  the  phe- 
nomena of  development  will  be  a  large  part  of 
the  raw  material  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions. This  is  certain.  We  must  accept  It.  It 
means  that  foreign  aid  for  development  will 
be  integral  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  essen- 
tial to  our  Interests. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
ended  the  war,  we  did  not  enter  the  world  In 
order  to  police  It  or  to  expand  our  Influence, 
or  even  to  play  Santa  Claus  and  give  away 
our  share.  The  new  compactness  of  the  world 
put  us  in  the  world  and  has  kept  us  In  It. 
There  Is  no  getting  out.  Our  size  and  wealth 
endow  us  with  a  large  role  on  this  planet.  We 
cannot  hide  from  our  own  dimensions  and 
power. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  facts  of  life — 
Just  as  the  drive  for  development  Is  a  fact  of 
life.  Are  we  now  to  Ignore  these  facts,  turn 
our  backs  on  the  world  and  tell  other  nations 
to  solve  their  problems  without  our  help? 
Could  we  do  this  even  If  we  wished?  Do  we 
care  about  International  stability,  about 
peace,  about  the  kind  of  world  we  wlU  leave 
to  our  children? 

These  questions  answer  themselves.  The 
choice  Is  clear.  It  lies  between  Inveatlng  In 
International  stability  and  surrendering  to 
the  frustrations  of  living  In  a  difficult  and 
Imperfect  world. 

I  urge  you  to  make  your  choice  and — hav- 
ing made  It — see  that  your  counsel  Is  heard. 


ANOTHER   INCREDIBLE  SUPREME 
COURT  DECISION 


Mr.  SELDEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  recent 
years  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  what 
may  be  called  an  "incredibility  gap"  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme   Court. 

This  week's  majority  decision  of  the 
Court,  protecting  a  Communist  Party 
member's  right  to  hold  a  job  in  a  na- 
tional defense  plant,  is  diflScult  to  be- 
lieve. I  doubt  that  even  U.S.  Communist 
Party  boss  Gus  Hall,  who  hailed  Mon- 
day's decision,  could  have  expected  in 
his  wildest  dream  that  the  opportunity 
to  subvert  and  sabotage  would  ever  be 
declared  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
to  be  a  con.stltutional  right. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  latest  in  a 
long  series  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  can  only  be  considered  In- 
credible in  the  light  of  the  Communist 
threat  to  our  countr>'. 

Once  again,  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  demonstrated  a  fright- 
ening blind  spot  with  regard  to  the  dan- 
gers posed  to  our  countr>-'s  security  and 
free  institutions  by  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 


JOY  TO  THE  WORLD 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
records  that  once  in  ancient  Syria  the 
mighty  King  Antiochus  decreed  that  the 
holy  temple  of  the  Hebrews  be  destroyed 
and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  the 
Jews. 

However,  a  small,  but  determined  band 
of  men  led  and  inspired  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabee,  fought  off  the  soldiers,  while  the 
other  Jews  sought  refuge  inside  the 
walls. 

As  they  lay  in  the  temple  under  siege, 
a  miracle  occurred.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  oil  was  left  in  the  temple,  enough  to 
keep  the  ark  light  burning  for  Just  1  day. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  light 
did  not  go  out. 

It  burned  on  and  on  for  8  days  until 
the  siege  was  over,  the  Syrian  armies 
repulsed,  and  the  temple  rededicated. 

Thus,  Hanukkah  is  known  as  the 
Festival  of  Light.  It  begins  this  year  on 
December  27,  1967,  and  is  celebrated  by 
the  devout  Jews  and  their  friends  all  over 
the  world  by  the  lighting  of  one  candle 
each  night  until  all  eight  candles  in  the 
menorah,  an  eight-armed  candleholder, 
are  set  ablaze.  Gifts  are  exchanged 
the  holiday  season,  just  as  they  are  for 
Christmas. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  lesson  and 
the  message  of  Hanukkah  have  never  lost 
their  significance  for  the  Jews,  whose 
modern  history  in  the  brave  new  State  of 
Israel  and  throughout  the  entire  world,  is 
replete  with  heroic  victories,  forged  by 
superb  courage,  ceaseless  loyalty,  great 
faith,  and  united  action  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds  to  uphold  their  cher- 
ished cause. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Hanukkah,  so 
sacred  to  the  Jewish  people  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  celebrated  %t  the  same 
time  as  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  on  Christmas  Day. 

By  these  expressions  of  unalterable 
faith,  of  two  great  branches  of  mankind, 
where  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Star  of  David  shed  their  wanning,  hope- 
ful rays,  may  all  peoples,  all  races,  and  all 
nations  soon  find  the  way  to  understand- 
ing, brotherhood,  and  peace. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Hanuk- 
kah to  all,  and  may  the  prayerful  bliss  of 
these  great  days  bring  the  .ioys  and  bless- 
ings of  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
to  the  whole  human  race. 


Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
November  30  issue  of  the  Southern  Demo- 
crat, a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Oneonta,   Ala.    This   article   sets    forth 
Specialist  Butts'  supreme  effort  in  battle 
with  little  thought  for  his  own  safety.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the   attention 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress ; 
Allgood  Soldize  Awarded  DSC 
Sp/5   Lonnle   R.   Butts   has  been   posthu- 
mously   awarded    the   Distinguished   Service 
Cross  by   direction   of   the  President   under 
General  Orders  Number  4149  published  Au- 
gust 15  by  United  States  Army  Headquarters 
In  Vietnam.   The   award   and   citation   were 
presented  to  Butts'  mother.  Mrs.  J.  C,  Hand 
(AvU  Phillips) ,  November  20  by  Lt.  Col,  H.  G. 
Cummlngs.    Birmingham    Sub-Sector    Com- 
mand, at  the  Hands'  home  In  Allgood. 

Son  of  the  late  Roy  Felton  Butts,  the  21- 
year-old  soldier  was  killed  May  15  In  Vietnam 
where  he  had  been  serving  since  the  previ- 
ous October  as  medical  corpsman  with  the 
101st  Airborne  Division.  In  addition  to  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross — next  highest 
honor  to  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — 
Butts  has  posthumously  been  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze  Star  for  valor. 
The  DSC  was  awarded  Butts  "for  extraor- 
dinary heroism  In  connection  with  military 
operations  Involving  conflict  with  an  armed 
hostile  force  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam." 
The  citation  accompanying  the  medal  listed 
details  of  the  soldier's  heroism:  "Specialist 
Five  Butts  distinguished  himself  by  excep- 
tionally valorous  actions  of  15  May  1967 
while  serving  as  senior  medical  aldman  dur- 
ing a  search  and  destroy  mission  near  Due 
Pho. 

"When  the  lead  element  of  his  unit  be- 
came pinned  down  by  machine  gun  fire.  Spe- 
cialist Butts  executed  a  flanking  movement 
on  the  hostile  emplacement  and  silenced  the 
two  Viet  Cong  who  were  manning  It  He  con- 
tinued forward,  moving  from  one  emplace- 
ment to  another  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
with  hand  grenades  and  machine  gun  Are, 
One  Insurgent  threw  a  grenade  between 
Specialist  Butts  and  his  platoon  sergeant. 
Taking  no  heed  of  his  own  safety,  he  threw 
himself  between  the  sergeant  and  the  gre- 
nade, catching  most  of  the  shrapnel  in  his 
legs.  Although  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
Specialist  Butts  went  to  the  assistance  of  an- 
other casualty  and  treated  his  wounds.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fire  fight,  he  re- 
fused medical  attention  until  all  of  the  other 
wounded  men  were  treated.  Specialist  Butts 
was  mortally  wounded  as  he  moved  toward 
a  helicopter  for  evacuation, 

"Specialist  Five  Butts'  extraordinary  hero- 
Ism  and  devotion  to  duty,  at  the  cost  of 
his  life,  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  vmlt,  and  the 
United  States  Army." 


ALLGOOD  SOLDIER  A^WARDED  DSC 
Mr,  BEVILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sp5c.  Lonnle 
R  Butts,  of  Allgood.  Ala,,  has  been  post- 
humously awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic  actions  of  our 
young  men  such  as  Specialist  Lonnle 
Butts,  exemphfy  the  dedication  to  duty 
and  the  devotion  to  country  of  our  young 
men  in  Vietnam,  Specialist  Butts'  ex- 
traordinarv  heroism  and  devotion  to 
dutv,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  were  tnily  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  Specialist  Butts  and  all  those  who 
fight  by  his  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent   I    insert    in    the    Congressional 


NEW  APPROACH  TO  RIOT 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  insurance  availability  in  our 
central  cities  came  to  national  attention 
last  summer  as  a  result  of  the  riots  that 
cost  insurers  $100  million  and  uninsured 
property  owners  many  more  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  'Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss],  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
(Messrs,  Ashley  and  FeighanI  and  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  14263.  the  Urban 
Property  Protection,  Rehabilitation  and 
Reinsurance  Act  of  1968.  which  we  thirik 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  Increasing  the 
availability  of  property  insurance  in 
central  cities  and  enabling  the  Insur- 
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ance  Industry  to  continue  furnJsWng  riot 
coverage  in  all  Its  property  polides. 

In  an  editorial  in  its  December  14, 
1967.  edition,  the  Pittsburgii  Post-Ga- 
zette commented  favorable  on  our  pro- 
posals. Under  leave  to  extend  piy  re- 
marks. I  insert  the  editorial  at  thfe  point 
In  the  Record  and  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  v^o  are 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  our 
cities : 

New  approach  to  Riot  iNSUXANftE 

Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead  of  Al- 
legheny County  has  projxieecl  a  sensible  plan 
that  should  encourage  private  Insurance 
companies  to  risk  insuring  homes  a4d  busi- 
nesses In  urban  areas  where  riots  m^  occur. 

Under  the  Moorhead  plan,  the  fedaj-al  gov- 
ernment. In  cases  of  exUeme  damage  due 
solely  to  rioting,  would  pay  for  that|part  of 
the  damage  claim  which  waa  above  {what  a 
private  company  would  normally  :  Insure. 
Company  participation  In  the  plan,  it  rates 
yet  to  be  determined,  would  be  voluntary. 

This  federal  re-Insurance  would  b<  offered 
to  Insurance  firms  on  the  condition  tftat  they 
make  fire  and  extended  coverage  lifeurance 
(for  smoke,  wind,  hall,  etc.)  available  to  all 
their  clients  at  regular  commercial  rates,  no 
matter  where  the  clients  own  property.  The 
slum  property  owner  would  thus  be; able  to 
get  Insurance  which  he  usually  oamiot  get 
now.  (Without  Insurance,  mortgage*  are  not 
obtainable.) 

Moorheads  bUl,  H.R.  14263.  would  aJso  offer 
Insurance  inspection  for  deteriorated-proper- 
ty, so  that  owners  would  be  Informed  of  what 
Improvements  had  to  be  made  to  entitle 
them  to  obtain  insurance  at  regular  (»mmer- 
cial  rates.  The  measure  would.  In  addition, 
provide  20-year,  3  per  cent  loans  to  owners 
who  could  make  renovations  but  who  couldn't 
obtain  credit  from  lenders.  Congreae  would 
be  expected  to  fund  the  program  with  an 
Initial  $500  million  appropriation. 

Moorhead  believes  that  insurance  firms 
cannot  be  blamed  for  avoiding  higher  risks 
than  they  normally  irvsiire.  But  Are  and  ex- 
tended coverage  InsTirance  is  much  In  need 
in  riot-prone  areas.  The  Moorhead  bUl,  by 
helping  to  meet  this  need,  should  at  the  same 
time  help  to  facilitate  private  Investment  in 
the  renovation  of  slum  areas. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE: 
FOUNDATION 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  months  of  controversy  the  National 
Science  Foundation  on  November  27, 
1967,  announced  that  it  had  awarded  a 
grant  of  $87,500  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  support  the  research  of  Prof. 
Stephen  Smale,  who  Is  probably  the 
most  eminent  mathematician  In  his  field 
In  the  world. 

To  me  this  controversy  Is  most  regret- 
table. It  is  regrettable  because  It  Is  hav- 
ing and  will  continue  to  have  a  chilling 
and  stifling  effect  on  the  academic  com- 
munity of  this  country. 

The  reason  for  this  Inhibition  is  that 
the  controversy  over  the  grant  has  not 
stemmed  from  the  merit  or  quality  of  Dr. 
Sraale's  work— which  is  reputed  to  be 
brilliant  and  Impeccable— but  from  the 
political  and  social  views  which  Dr. 
Smale  has  expressed. 

Dr.  Smale  has  expressed  his  opinions 
In  Moscow  and  In  the  United  Sfetes  and 
has  been  most  critical  of  both  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  In  his 
statements. 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  the  recti- 
tude of  Dr.  Smale's  views,  but  I  do  wish 


to  comment  on  the  effects  of  threats  to 
cut  off  the  funds  of  such  a  researcher 
when  he  expresses  unpopular  views. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  Is 
not  a  single  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation wiilch  is  not  in  need  of  govern- 
mental financial  assistance.  If  the  price 
these  Institutions  must  pay  to  receive 
this  assistance  is  conformity  to  non- 
controversial  views,  the  great  sufferer 
will  be  the  United  States  which  has 
rightly  always  pointed  to  Its  heritage  of 
academic  freedom  as  one  of  the  pillars 
of  its  society. 

The  imlverslty  has  now  received  the 
funds  for  Dr.  Smale's  research,  but  dam- 
age has  been  done.  How  many  in  the  uni- 
versities win  lose  their  constitutionally 
protected  rights  to  freedom  of  speech 
through  the  back  door  methods  of  the 
threatened  loss  of  governmental  support 
for  their  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  academic 
community  can  ever  successfully  accept 
governmental  assistance  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  will  be  needed  will  depend  on 
how  well  we  as  legislators  and  how  well 
the  executive  as  administrators  are  able 
to  steer  a  neutral  course  in  regard  to  the 
political  views  of  those  who  are  dep>end- 
ent  upon  the  Government  for  financial 
help. 

The  grants  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  not  a  bonus  given  out 
to  reward  those  researchers  which  hold 
the  most  popular  or  noncontroversial 
views,  but  they  are  awards  to  foster  in- 
creased knowledge  for  all  people.  We  will 
not  foster  the  accumulation  of  this 
knowledge  if  we  insist  on  supporting  only 
those  who  do  not  criticize  the  Republic. 
There  are  those  in  the  House  who 
would  seek  to  remove  Federal  assistance 
from  Dr.  Smale,  and  they  would  do  so 
because  he  has  made  remarks  critical  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  would  seek 
this  objective  would  do  a  great  disservice 
to  the  heritage  of  free  expression  which 
this  country  so  rightly  cherishes.  The 
question  here  presented  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  expose  the  academic 
community  to  ideological  blackmail.  I 
think  that  we  must  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  seen  fit 
to  award  this  grant  to  the  university  to 
support  Dr.  Smale.  The  Foundation 
should  know  that  the  majority  of  us  in 
the  House  are  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
free  academic  inquiry  and  will  support 
the  Foundation  so  long  as  it  follows  tills 
principle. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  am  plesised 
with  the  outcome  in  this  matter,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  will  in  the 
future  continue  to  see  the  Foundation 
able  to  support  deserving  researchers 
even  when  their  views  are  controversial. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  farmers  in  my  area  are  fac- 
ing a  compounded  disaster  of  unparal- 
leled proportions  in  the  almost  complete 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  during  the  planting, 
growing,  and  harvesting  seasons. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  of 


the  extent  of  this  devastating  situation, 
I  want  to  briefly  review  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  1967  cotton  crop  in  the 
Southeast. 

During  the  spring  planting  season. 
below  normal  temperatures  and  drought 
conditions  prevailed  necessitating  extra 
expenses  in  new  planting  of  cotton  seeds. 
During  the  growing  season,  the  farm- 
ers experienced  extensive  rainfall  and 
flooding  to  further  curtail  production 
expectations. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  October 
declared  much  of  the  area  a  natural  dis- 
aster as  far  as  the  cotton  crop  was  con- 
cerned. ThLs  made  the  farmers  eligible 
for  emergency  loans  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  provisions 
of  section  321  of  Public  Law  87-128. 

Before  the  first  application  for  assist- 
ance could  be  filed,  disaster  struck  again 
in  the  form  of  an  early  freeze.  Coming 
as  the  cotton  was  maturing  and  before 
it  could  be  harvested,  this  hard  freeze 
just  about  ended  any  prospects  for  cot- 
ton in  1967. 

In  so  doing,  it  left  the  cotton  farmers 
In  dire  financial  conditions.  In  most 
cases,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  ex- 
pected cotton  crop  could  be  salvaged. 

You  must  understand  that  most  of 
these  farmers  depend  on  credit  from 
year  to  year  to  finance  their  cotton  crop. 
In  the  spring,  loans  are  sought  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizer,  equip- 
ment, and  other  continuing  farm  ex- 
penses on  the  expectation  that  the  loan 
will  be  repayed  when  the  cotton  Is  har- 
vested. 

Because  of  the  natural  disaster  which 
ended  the  cotton  crop,  the  farmers  face 
the  situation  now  of  being  unable  to  re- 
pay their  obligations  on  the  1967  loan 
and  unable  to  secure  funds  to  make  a 
crop  for  the  1968  year. 

The  emergency  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been 
very  helpful  to  a  great  many  farmers  in 
many  cases  in  the  past.  The  program, 
however,  has  limitations  which,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  removed. 

Under  existing  FHA  emergency  loan 
procedures,  the  prior  creditors  of  the 
farmer  must  agree  to  subordinate  their 
debts  0  the  FHA  loan.  You  can  readily 
xmricisi/and  ihPt  It  Is  not  always  possible 
to  get  creditors  to  do  this  because  of 
their  own  heavy  burdens. 

A  second  restriction  concerns  the  re- 
payment period  of  the  emergency  loans 
imder  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion program.  These  loans  are  made  only 
for  a  term  of  1  year.  It  usually  takes 
several  years  for  a  farmer  to  recover 
from  the  setback  of  a  natural  disaster 
and  In  cases  such  as  this  where  the  loss 
Is  extremely  severe,  you  can  be  certain 
that  the  Income  from  several  years'  crops 
will  be  required  to  cover  the  losses. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has.  of  course,  renewed  their  loans  from 
year  to  year  as  the  farmer  works  his  way 
out  of  hLs  loss,  but  neverthele.ss,  the  loan 
is  due  and  payable  at  the  end  of  1  year 
To  provide  relief  in  this  situation  and 
In  future  situations  where  severe  produc- 
tion losses  are  experienced  as  a  result  of 
a  natural  disaster,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.   14339,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Con- 
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solidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 

Act  of  1961. 

Tnis  legislation  would  allow  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
emergency  loans  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  rea"5onably  insure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  farm  for  the  repayment 
period  of  such  loan,  plus  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  those  debt  ob- 
ligations of  the  farmer  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  the  farmer  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  to  pay,  in  whole 
or  In  substantial  part,  out  of  proceeds 
which  the  farmer  would  have  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  crop  which  was 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  the  natural 
disaster. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
define  the  minimum  repayment  period 
for  any  such  loan  to  be  3  years  unless  the 
farmer   requests   a   shorter   repayment 

period.  ^    , 

At  this  time,  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  cotton 
farmers  In  the  Southeast  who  have  been 
the  victim  of  this  natural  disaster. 

Its  advantages,  however,  are  not  lim- 
ited to  cotton  nor  to  the  Southeast.  The 
proposal  would  help  farmers  all  over  this 
Nation  whose  continued  operations  may 
be  in  jeopardy  because  of  a  natural 
disaster. 


ANTICRIME  ACTION  NEEDED  NOW 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  is  in  many  ways  our  most  serious 
domestic  problem.  The  FBI  tells  us  that 
the  crime  rate  Is  increasing  five  times 
faster  than  the  population.  Every  day 
lives  are  lost  or  shattered  in  \iolent 
crimes  There  Ls  moimting  fear  among 
our  citizens  and  an  increasingly  rapid 
erosion  of  public  spirit.  The  costs  of 
crime,  whether  economic,  physical,  or 
psychological,  are  spread  through  every 
alley  and  every  street  in  every  city. 

Consider  for  a  moment  a  few  figures. 
In  this  country  there  is  one  murder  com- 
mitted every  hour,  one  forcible  rape  every- 
23  minutes,  one  robben-'  everv'  4 '2  min- 
utes, one  aggravated  assault  every  2V2 
minutes,  one  burglarj-  every  27  seconds, 
one  serious  larceny  every  41  seconds,  and 
one  auto  theft  every  minute.  In  total, 
there  are  five  serious  crimes  committed 
every  minute. 

The  huge  and  increasing  rate  of  crime 
has  been  complicated  in  recent  summers 
by  explosive  outbreaks  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
Last  summer  alone  rioting,  arson,  and 
looting  struck  in  more  than  two-score 
American  cities.  Nearly  100  persons  were 
klUed  and  many  thousands  more  were 
Injured.  Property  damape  ran  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  Hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  families  lost  their  homes  and 
belongings.  Many  sections  of  major  ur- 
ban centers  were  without  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  other  essentials  for 
periods  rimning  to  several  days.  In  many 
cases  normally  peaceful  streets  were 
turned  into  raging  battlefields. 

The  cause  of  crime  and  violence  are 
exceedingly  complex  and  diverse.  Mas- 
sive and  Immediate  programs — especially 
the  creation  of  jobs— are  needed  to  root 
out  and  cure  the  conditions  in  which 
crime  Is  bred. 

Developing  long-range  solutions  will 
be  a  difficult  task.  Honest,  sincere  men 


may  differ  over  alternatives.  But  there 
should  be  no  disagreement  over  the  fun- 
damental proposition  that  the  first  order 
of  business  is  assuring  the  most  effective 
law  enforcement  possible.  Crime  preven- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance. 

Our  law-enforcement  agencies  are 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  crime. 
There  are  not  enough  policemen.  They 
are  not  paid  enough.  They  lack  the  nec- 
essary equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance." In  many  communities  local  tax 
sources  are  Inadequate  to  finance  the 
necessary  level  of  poUce  operations. 

Right  now,  today,  there  are  about 
50,000  vacancies  In  police  forces  all  over 
the  coimtry.  The  average  patrolman  in 
the  large  city- where  the  worst  crime 
problems  are — will  receive  a  starting  sal- 
ary of  about  $5,300.  And.  worse  still,  he 
will  not  be  offered  an  adequate  pay  in- 
centive to  stay  on  the  force.  The  average 
city  will  pay  a  patrolman  only  about 
$1,000  more  per  year  than  his  55,300 
starting  pay  after  he  has  been  working 
some  15  or  20  years. 

Hampered  as  they  are  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate resources,  the  police  need  help. 

The  Federal  Government,  I  believe, 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  tills  help. 
Law  enforcement  has  been,  and  I  hope 
always  will  be,  a  local  responsibility.  As 
a  nation  we  have  preached  local  law 
enforcement.  And  as  a  nation  we  have 
practiced  It.  The  city  of  New  York  alone 
has  more  law  enforcement  officers  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

None  of  us  would  have  It  any  other 
way.  Our  safety  and  liberty  depend  on 
excellence  In  law  enforcement  at  the  lo- 
cal level. 

But  in  a  time  of  crisis  the  National 
Government  is  obliged  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  It  must  help  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  provide  better  protection 
for  law  abiding  citizens.  It  must  help 
them  prepare  to  mount  an  effective 
counterattack  against  the  muggers  and 
thugs,  the  burglars  and  rapists,  who 
prowl  our  cities  and  plague  the  innocent. 
The  National  Government  must  help  lo- 
cal communities  put  more  policemen  on 
the  streets  and  develop  new  techniques 
and  tools  to  deal  with  crime  and  violence. 
During  the  past  year  in  Congress,  we 
have  been  considering  several  pieces  of 
legislation  which  would  strengthen  our 
national  effort  against  crime. 

The  most  important  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  President  Johnson's  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  The  pro- 
grams envisioned  in  this  legislation  as 
it  was  proposed  would  have  provided  a 
dramatic  and  badly  needed  backstop  to 
local  police.  It  would  do  so.  in  addition, 
without  infringing  upon  local  responsi- 
bility for  law  enforcement. 

The  major  section  of  the  bill  would 
have  provided  90  percent  of  the  cost  to 
States,  cities,  regional,  and  metropolitan 
bodies  for  developing  plans  to  improve 
police,  courts,  and  correctional  systems 
and  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  these  plans.  The  activities  covered 
by  this  section  could  include  specialized 
police  training,  modernization  of  equip- 
ment, programs  for  the  reorganization 
of  personnel  structures,  high  speed  in- 
formation processing  systems  and  crime 
prevention  programs  in  schools,  colleges, 
welfare  agencies,  and  other  institutions. 


Other  sections  of  the  bill  would  have 
provided  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  new  types  of  facilities,  such 
as  crime  laboratories,  community  cor- 
rection centers  and  police  academies,  and 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  contracts  with 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  organizations  for  na- 
tional and  regional  research  and  educa- 
tion projects  and  for  the  establishment 
of  Institutes  to  carry  out  such  research. 
Under  the  proposed  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  spend  $50 
million  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Next  year — fiscal  year  1969 — grants 
under  the  program  were  to  run  to  $300 
million.  The  President  suggested  that,  in 
future  years,  the  figure  would  run  even 
higher. 

The  Infusion  of  this  amotmt  of  Federal 
aid  would  be  a  massive  shot  in  the  arm 
for  law  enforcement.  The  total  bill  for 
police  services  all  over  the  coimtry  has 
amounted  in  recent  years  to  only  a  little 
over  $2.5  billion. 

Unfortunately  not  everyone  In  Wash- 
ington is  as  concerned  with  crime — or  at 
le.a^t  with  the  need  to  do  something 
about  crime — as  they  might  be.  The  ad- 
ministration crime  bill,  designed  to  help 
the  police  make  our  streets  safe  from 
muggers,  was  itself  mugged  when  It  came 
to  the  House  floor. 

The  mugging  was  committed  by  the 
Republicans  aided  by  a  few  Southern 
Democrats.  They  were  the  same  Repub- 
licans, by  the  way,  which  have  spent 
much  of  the  session  railing  about  crime 
In  the  streets. 

When  it  came  time  to  do  something 
about  crime,  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed, the  Republicans  equivocated. 
WTiere  the  President's  plan  offered  im- 
mediate action  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
ment, the  Republicans  began  to  suggest 
further  studies.  Where  the  President 
asked  for  fimds  to  beef  up  local  police 
forces,  the  Republicans  called  for  re- 
search. The  President  suggested  incen- 
tives to  commimities  to  Improve  support 
for  local  police,  but  the  Republicans 
could  do  little  better  than  counsel  in- 
action while  the  problem  was  tho'oght 
over  again.  The  President  called  for  a 
war  on  all  types  of  crime,  but  the  Re- 
publicans responded  by  fretting  about 
organized  crime — as  if  no  other  crime 
existed. 

The  muggers  were  successful  in  adding 
several  damaging  amendments  to  the  bill, 
renamed  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  The  basic  elements 
of  the  program,  however,  survived  pretty 
much  Intact.  The  House-passed  bill  still 
authorizes  Federal  funds  to  help  States 
and  mimicipalities  improve,  upgrade,  and 
modernize  their  law  enforcement  efforts, 
If  the  crime  bill  was  mugged  In  the 
House,  it  has  been  kidnapped  in  the 
Senate.  After  moving  through  the 
House  and  being  sent  to  the  other  side 
of  Capitol  Hill,  the  bill  disappeared  into 
tiie  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  has 
not  been  heard  from  since. 

It  seems  that  a  niunber  of  consena- 
tive  members  of  that  committee  are  less 
concerned  with  an  action  program  to 
flght  cv\me  than  they  are  with  using  such 
a  program  as  a  vehicle  to  strip  from  ac- 
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cused  persons  several  of  the  piS)tectlons 
afforded  them  under  the  Bill  of  lights. 

Their  determination  to  cora^ert  the 
anticrime  bill  Into  jji  anti-supreme 
Court  bill  has  blocked  action  igjon  this 
urgently  needed  legislation. 

Just  this  past  Monday,  President 
Johnson  noted  that  statistics  iBdicate  a 
16-percent  Increase  In  crime  dving  the 
first  9  months  of  the  year.  If  Congress 
had  acted  on  this  major  crime  l^lslation. 
said  President  Johnson,  "our  rt^lice  and 
others  in  the  frontline  In  die  fight 
against  crime  would  be  receiving  new 
support  which  they  so  desperately  need." 
While  the  major  anticrime  Ifgislation 
was  stalled,  three  key  attacks  pn  crime 
emerged  from  the  legislative!  process 
relatively  unscathed  and  hav4  become 
law.  The  Senate  ratified  the  llntema- 
tional  Convention  on  Narcotf:  Drugs, 
first  proposed  in  1961.  which  established 
an  International  Narcotics  |  Control 
Board.  Both  House  and  Sena^  cleared 
and  sent  to  the  President  a  blirsfhich  he 
requested,  creating  a  Federal!  Judicial 
Center  in  the  Administrative  lOflQce  of 
the  U.S.  Courts.  The  center  wfl  under- 
take analysis,  research,  and  plinnlng  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  th^  Federal 
court  system.  Also  enacted  lnt<|  law  was 
legislation  strengthening  the!  existing 
Federal  law  against  Interfering  fvith  wit- 
nesses in  Federal  Investigation* 

But  other  anticrime  legislation  is  still 
in  the  process  of  being  considered. 

Among  the  bills  which  have  iSassed  the 
Senate  and  are  awaiting  Housd  action  is 
one  providing  a  statutory  graiit  of  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  to  witnesses  in 
return  for  testimony  or  documents  which 
they  were  compelled  to  produce  in  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  or  court  proceedings. 

The  House  has  passed  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Coatrol  Act, 
which  Is  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  $25  million  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  assist  thefn  In  de- 
veloping juvenile  delinquency  iffeventlon 
and  control  programs. 

In  citing  unfinished  business,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Act  musj  be  men- 
tioned Thi.s  is  a  provision  for  a  $30  mil- 
lion fund  for  emergency  aid  to  help  local 
law  e.'iforcement  agencies  prevent  and 
control  riots  and  civil  dLsorder.  Tills,  as 
part  of  the  major  anticrimf  bill,  i.s  also 
stalled  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 

Two  other  important  pieces  of  anti- 
crime  legislation  have  not  even  been 
taken  up  by  Congress.  One  bill  would 
control  the  mall  order  sale  c^  guns  in 
Interstate  commerce.  The  otSer  would 
unify  all  Federal  correctional  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  mea.sure.'? — the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Act,  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention,  gun  control  leg- 
islation and  unification  of  correction 
agencies — are  components  of  the  total 
attack  of  crime. 

All  are  urgently  needed  to  brake  the 
Nation's  growing  crime  rate. 

Lost  time  mean.s  lost  lives;  Congres- 
sional Inaction  means  more  pain  and 
suffering  for  the  victims  of  lawles.sness, 
along  with  heavy  financial  less  in  stolen 
eood.s  and  hleher  insurance  rates,  for 
every  American.  ^ 
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•JAPANESE-AMERICAN  RELA- 

TIONS": REPORT  OF  THE  JAPA- 
NESE-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. 
SEPTEMBER  14-17,  1967,  SHIMODA, 
JAPAN 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  14,  1967  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  had  the  privilege  of  being 
members  of  a  group  of  76  Americans  and 
Japanese  of  differing  occupations  and 
viewpoints  who  met  In  Shimoda,  Japan 
to  participate  in  the  Japanese-American 
Assembly. 

This  meeting,  which  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Assembly 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  Japan 
Council  for  International  Understand- 
ing, provided  an  opportunity  for  3  days 
of  discussions  of  a  number  of  major  po- 
litical, economic,  military,  and  social  is- 
sues between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

Among  the  participants  In  the  Japa- 
nese-American Assembly  were  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE.  of  Maine,  and  Representa- 
tives Jeffery  Cohelan,  of  California, 
J.AMES  G.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  and  Wendell 
Wyatt,  of  Oregon. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield,  also  delivered  a  formal  ad- 
dress to  the  Assembly. 

Because  of  the  increasing  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  our  relations  with 
Japan,  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  find  useful  the 
final  report  of  the  Assembly  and  I  will 
insert  the  report  along  with  a  list  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  Assembly  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Assembly  Report; 
namely,  that  "steps  should  be  taken  to 
Insure  a  continuous  and  Informal  ex- 
change of  information,  including  period- 
ic   inter-Parliamentary   conferences." 

I  hope  very  much,  as  I  know  all  of  my 
congressional  colleagues  who  attended 
the  Assembly  will  do,  that  it  will  prove 
possible  to  establish  some  system  of  ex- 
change visits  between  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  Members  of  the  Japa- 
nese Diet. 

The  report  follows : 

Japanese-American  Relations 

(Report  of  the  Japanese-American  Assembly. 
September  14-17,  1967,  Shimoda,  Japan) 

PREFACE 

On  September  14,  1967  a  group  of  76 
Japanese  and  Americana  representing  various 
occupations  and  viewpoints  gathered  at  the 
Tokyu  Hotel,  Shimoda.  Japan,  for  The 
Japanese-American  Assembly,  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Japan  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding  and  The  American 
Assembly  of  Columbia  University. 

During  three  days  of  discussion  in  depth 
the  participants  considered  a  number  of 
political,  economic,  military  and  social  Issues 
between  the  two  nations.  Their  discussions 
were  based  on  two  volumes  of  background 
readings:  one  largely  by  American  writers 
{The  United  States  and  Japan,  ed.  Paaaln, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.); 
the  second  largely  by  Japanese  writers  under 
the  supervision  of  Klnhlde  Mushakojl  and 
Herbert  Passln,  to  be  published  In  Japan  next 
spring. 


The  Assembly  beard  formal  addresses  by 
Naka  Punada,  Chairman  of  the  Security  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  and  former  Speaker,  Japanese  House 
of  Representatives:  by  Mike  Mansfield.  United 
States  Senate  Majority  Leader;  and  by 
Masaru  Ibuka,  President  of  Sony  Corporation. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  participants  re- 
viewed, and  adopted  in  plenary  session  tbe 
report  contained  herein,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them  after  preparation  by  a  draft- 
Ing  committee  consisting  of:  Tokusaburo 
Kosaka,  Clifford  Nelson,  Klnhlde  Mushakojl, 
Herbert  Passln.  Kazushlge  Hlrasawa.  Noboru 
Kamakura,  Robert  Scalaplno,  James  Crowley. 
James  Abegglen,  Masat:ika  Kohsaka. 

The  report  as  drafted  In  committee  en- 
deavored to  reflect  the  views  of  the  entire 
Assembly  rather  than  those  of  Individual 
members  of  the  Committee. 

ToKCSABtJBO     Kosaka, 
President,    Japan     Council     for    Inter- 
national Understanding. 

CuTTOfLD  C.  Nelson. 
President,    The    American    Assembly. 
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Final    Report    op    the    Japanese-American 
Assembly 

(At  the  close  of  their  discussions  partici- 
pants In  the  Japanese-.\merlcan  Assembly, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Japan  Council  for  Inter- 
national Understanding  and  The  American 
Assembly  of  Columbia  University,  reviewed 
the  following  report  In  plenary  session.  How- 
ever, no  one  signed  the  report,  and  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  not  every  participant 
agreed  with  every  statement  that  follows.) 

The  Japanese-American  relationship  Is  one 
of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  post- 
war period.  It  Is  based  upon  a  wide  con- 
gruence of  Interests  and  has  In  general  func- 
tioned well  In  the  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Today,  however,  we  are  entering  a  new  era 
In  that  relationship.  This  arises  from  the 
vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
atmosphere  of  International  relations 
throughout  the  world  over  the  past  years. 
FVst,  In  Asia  we  have  witnessed  the  emer- 
gence into  Independent  statehood  of  former 
colonies,  the  changes  of  Internal  regimes  In 
many  countries,  shifts  In  blocs  and  alliances, 
differential  stages  In  economic  development 
achieved  by  various  countries.  Second,  new 
technological  advances  affect  the  possibili- 
ties of  economic  development,  the  relations 
between  sUtes,  and  the  character  of  security 
strategy.  TTilrd,  Japan's  remarkable  economic 
development  and  rising  national  self  confi- 
dence are  leading  it  toward  a  participation  In 
International  affairs  that  corresponds  more 
appropriately  to  her  position  In  the  world. 
Fourth,  the  United  States  Is  currently  dis- 
cussing and  re-examining  Its  international 
policies. 

It  is  desirable  to  move  further  toward  the 
complete  liquidation  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  war.  The  International  situation 
often  makes  this  process  slower  than  we 
would  like.  Even  In  Europe,  which  Is  a  rela- 
tively stable  area,  not  all  of  the  post  war 
problems  have  been  resolved.  It  Is  all  the 
more  difficult  In  an  Asia  that  Is  unstable  and 
In  the  midst  of  drastic  social,  political  and 
military  turmoil. 

Within  the  present  International  context 
of  delicate  nuclear  balance,  complex  rela- 
tions between  countries  often  must  be  al- 
tered slowly,  by  small  Increments  rather 
than  by  drastic  Jumps.  Sudden  changes  that 
radically  alter  the  balance  of  relations  be- 
tween countries  are  unsettling.  They  may 
provoke  coimter-reactlons  and  anxieties 
that  create  new  tensions  for  the  future 
Patience  and  wisdom  are  therefore  required 
This  should  not.  however,  be  a  pretext  for 
Inaction.  We  all  have  the  obligation  to  find 
the  proper  balance  between  too  much  ur- 
gency and  too  much  complacency. 

The  alternation  of  sltxiatlons  Inherited 
from  the  past  reqvilres  a  continuing  dialogue 
and   imaginative   proposals   on   the   jjart  of 


iRnan  and  the  United  States  which  will  give 
fuU  wnslderatlon  to  the  needs,  preoccupa- 
tions a^d  national  Interests  of  each  country, 
-^ere  is  sometimes  a  gap  between  the 
level  of  public  attention,  awareness  and 
r!,ncern  In  Japan  and  the  United  States 
?^u^  that  at  a  particular  time  are  central 
^  the  public  concern  of  one  country  may 
t  Srlpheral  In  the  other.  This  condition 
u  dangerous.  It  may  become  a  source  of  ten- 
sion We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  rea- 
s^nablv  expect  Identity  of  views.  What  we 
^n  expect  is  better  understanding  of  the 
other's  position.  This  must  be  achieved  by 
sneclal  attentlveness  to  the  concerns  of  the 
o\her  country,  by  more  Information,  and  by 
?he  greatest  possible  frankness  In  discus- 
sion and  exposition  of  the  respective  posl- 

^°T^e  United  States  and  Japan  share  basic- 
ally the  same  obJecUves  of  peace  and  devel- 
onment  In  Asia  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world  There  are  some  conflicts,  and  also 
many  differences  In  priority  and  emphasis. 
While  maintaining  the  partnership  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  each  nation 
nlll  h3ve  Its  independent  poUcles.  These 
need  not  Jeopardize  our  broad,  mutual  In- 
terests, provided  that  both  countries  make 
cont'nual  efforts  to  reach  full  understand- 
ing This  Is  the  best  course  for  the  future. 

The  following  points  deserve  considera- 
tion—thev  are  net  necessarily  presented  In 
the  order  of  their  importance. 

1  Japan  and  the  United  States,  along  with 
other  Interested  nations,  should  make  the 
economic  development  of  Asia  a  major  com- 
mon objective.  In  addition  to  cooperative 
programs,  there  will  be  many  situations  In 
which  the  two  countries  act  Independently 
of  each  other,  and  situations  in  which  their 
programs  are  independent  but  parallel.  Each 
country  should  properly  concentrate  on  pro- 
grams "of  special  interest  to  Itself,  and  In 
which  It  also  has  special  competence.  Exam- 
ples include;  Intensive  wet-rice  agriculture, 
efficient  small-scale  Industry,  technical  edu- 
cation, tropical  medicine,  public  health, 
popxilatlon  control,  educational  development, 
and  electronic  communications. 

2  We  look  forward  to  broader,  multilateral 
frameworks  for  aid  activities  In  Asia,  rang- 
ing from  regional  arrangements  to  coopera- 
tion through  the  U.N.  The  growing  Interest 
In  Pacific  Asian,  and  Southeast  Asian  region- 
al cooperation  as  exemplified  In  such  Institu- 
tions as  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
Asian  BroadcasUng  Union,  represents  a  highly 
desirable  tendency  that  should  be  encouraged 
by  both  governments  and  supported  by  an  In- 
formed public  opinion. 

3.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  Japan  become 
a  more   poslUve    proponent   of   Ideas   and   a 
more  active  participant  In  programs  of  the 
International  community,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Asian  development.  We  recognize 
that  routine  forms  of  economic  aid  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  problems  of  Asia.  Japan 
and  the  United  States  should  strive  to  work 
out  a  coordinated   program  of  helping  the 
various  countries  of  Asia  achieve  genuine  eco- 
nomic progress  by  Improving  their  trade  po- 
sition,   strengthening    the    infrastructure    of 
economic  and  social  development,  and  rapidly 
acquiring  the  technology  they  require  for  at- 
taining satisfactory  economic  growth  levels. 
4.  The   close    relationship   between   Japan 
and  the  United  States  owes  much  to  their 
substantial  economic  interaction  Further  ex- 
pansion of  economic  relations  will  be  a  source 
of  strength  in  maintaining  Ues  between  our 
countries.  We  urge  that  both  countries  con- 
Unue  to  work  for  elimination  of  barriers  to 
trade,  and  we  further  urge  that  current  re- 
strictions on  capital  movement  between  the 
two  countrlee  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  con- 
ditions permit. 

5.  The  United  SUtes  and  Japan  are  both 
required  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Asian  political  stability.  Clearly,  a 
complex  balance  of  economic,  political,  and 


military  commitment  is  currently  required- 
no  portion  can  be  omitted.  Some  differences 
in  policy  and  In  emphasis  are,  of  course,  ap- 
propriate to  the  respective  conditions  of  our 
two  countries.  But  neither  Isolation  nor  mas- 
sive intervention  are  promising  techniques. 
The  Japanese  role  must  be  increased,  and 
the  American  role  constantly  reformulated 
In  the  light  of  changing  needs  and 
circumstances.  .^.,.^,       ,„ 

6  After  considering  the  posslblUtles  for 
mutual  security  arrangements  available  un- 
der present  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  generally  agreed-upon  alternative  to 
a  Mutual  Security  Treaty  between  our  two 
countries  at  this  time.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever rest  content  with  existing  arrange- 
ments, and  we  should  continue  our  careful 
study  of  alternative  future  possibilities. 

7   Over  the  long  run,  the  Integration  of  a 
peaceful  Mainland  China  Into  the  Asian  and 
the  general  world  community  Is  essential  to 
the  stablUty  and  peace  of  Asia  and  In  the 
interests   of   Japan   and   the   United   States. 
Although  the  two  countries  tend  to  see  the 
situation  differently  because  of  their  distinc- 
tive historical  experiences,  geographic  posi- 
tion, strategic  needs,  and   Unmedlate  prob- 
lems,  their    poUcles   must   share   two   basic 
objectives:  deaUng  with  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures   of    Mainland    China's    relations    with 
other  parts  of  the  world;  and  bringing  Main- 
land China  into  the  world  community.  We 
consider    It    desirable    that    In    formulating 
poUcy,  the  necessity  of  maximizing  the  flow 
of  peaceful   relations  with  Mainland  China 
should    be   kept   In   mind,   but   the   success 
of    such    a    policy    requires    that    Mainland 
China  also  be  responsive.  We  see  no  objec- 
tions,  but   perhaps   even   some   advantages. 
In  the  two  countries  approaching  these  ob- 
jectives   independently    and    with    different 

timing. 

8  A  continuing  factor  In  our  deliberations 
was  the  sltuaUon  In  Vietnam.  In  a  demo- 
cratic society— and  between  democratic  so- 
cieties—It Is  as  Important  to  accommodate 
differences  as  to  seek  consensus.  The  Issue  of 
Vietnam  Is  being  strenuously  debated  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Our  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  mirror  those  within  the 
two  societies.  We  are  united  however  In  the 
hope  that  violence  can  give  way  to  peace, 
and  that  the  people  of  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  able 
to  develop  under  poUtlcal  and  economic 
forms  of  their  own  choice. 

9.  The  United  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  overcome  whatever  obstacles  may 
exist  to  the  speedy  return  of  the  Bonln  Is- 
lands to  full  Japanese  sovereignty. 

10  Okinawa  should  be  returned  to  Japan 
in  the  nearest  possible  future.  This  must  be 
done  with  full  regard  for  the  requirements 
of  Asian  and  American  security— require- 
ments that  must  be  carefully  formulated  by 
mutual  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States — and  for  the  legitimacy  of 
Japanese  concern  about  national  sover- 
eignty In  Okinawa.  It  Is  essential  that  a  more 
definite  time-table  be  established  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Finally,  steps  should  be  taken  to  Insure 
a  continuous  and  Informal  exchange  of  in- 
formation (including  periodic  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary  conferences)  and  that  encourage- 
ment be  given  to  cultxiral  exchanges  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  exchange  of  students 
and  scholars. 
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The  American  Assembly  was  estylished  by 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  at  Columti|a  Univer- 
sity in  1950.  It  holds  non-partlsa4  meetings 
and  publishes  authoritative  books^to  illumi- 
nate Issues  of  United  States  pollcyJ 

An  afBIlate  of  Columbia,  with  o»ces  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  the  4ssembly  is 
a  national,  educational  InstltuUofc  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  SUte  of  New  York         . 

The  Assembly  seeks  to  provide  Injormation, 
stimulate  discussion,  and  evoke  inpependent 
conclusions   in   matters  of   vital   public   in- 
terest. ' 
American  Assembly  sesaic^s 

At  least  two  national  programaj  are  initi- 
ated each  year.  Authorities  are  rttained  to 
write  background  papers  presenting  essen- 
tial data  and  defining  the  mala  issues  In 
each  subject.  | 

At)out  60  men  and  women  reprj 
broad  range  of  experience,  compel 
American  leadership  meet  for  sevej 
discuss  the  Assembly  topic  and  cfnalder  al- 
ternatives for  national  policy.        . 

All  Assemblies  follow  the  same  procedure. 
The  background  papers  are  sent  to  partici- 
pants In  advance  of  the  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly meets  in  small  groups  for  tour  or  five 
lengthy  periods.  All  groups  use  the  same 
agenda.  At  the  cloee  of  these  inffrrmal  ses- 
sions participants  adopt  in  plenary  session  a 
final  report  of  findings  and  recommendations. 

Regional,  state,  and  local  Assemblies  are 
held  following  the  national  session  at  Arden 
House.  Assemblies  have  also  been  held  in 
England.  Switzerland,  Malaysia,  Cfcnada,  the 
Caribbean.  South  America,  Japad  and  the 
Philippines.  Over  ninety  Institutions  have 
co-spwnsored  one  or  more  Assemblies. 
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American  Assembly  books 
The  background  papers  for  each  Assembly 
program  are  publlsheid  in  cloth  and  paper- 
bound  editions  for  use  by  individuals,  li- 
braries, businesses,  public  agencies,  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations,  educational  insti- 
tutions, discussion  and  service  groups.  In 
this  way  the  deliberations  of  Assembly  ses- 
sions are  continued  and  extended. 
Arden  House 
Home  of  The  American  Assembly  and 
scene  of  the  national  sessions  is  Arden  House, 
which  was  given  to  Columbia  University  in 
1950  by  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  E.  Roland  Har- 
rlman  Joined  his  brother  in  contributing 
toward  adaptation  of  the  property  for  con- 
ference purposes.  The  buildings  and  sur- 
rounding land,  known  as  the  Harrlman  Cam- 
pus of  Columbia  University,  are  50  miles 
north  of  New  York  City. 

Arden  House  is  a  distinguished  conference 
center.  It  is  self-supporting  and  operates 
throughout  the  year  for  use  by  organiza- 
tions with  educational  objectives.  The 
American  Assembly  is  a  tenant  of  this  Colum. 
bla  University  facility  only  during  Assembly 
sessions. 

The  Japan   Council   fob  Intebnational 

Undesstanding 

(Marunouchi  Building,  Tokyo) 
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tions on  an  unofficial  basis. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Japan  Council, 
Japanese  leaders  from  many  fields  of  special- 
l2mtlon  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  can- 
didly exchange  views  with  leaders  of  other 
countries  in  informal  settings. 
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THE   FIRST  SESSION    OF   THE   OOTH 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik],  Is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  has  dealt  more 
aggressively  with  current  problems  than 
most  of  Its  predecessors.  The  House  met 
191  days  and  the  roll&all  was  taken  over 
450  times.  Never  before  has  the  voting 
record  of  a  Member  of  Congress  been  so 
squarely  on  the  record. 

Legislative  solutions  were  not  easy 
since  the  administration  lost  worklrig 
control  In  the  1966  elections.  Its  capacity 
to  pass  Important  legislative  programs 
was  hampered  by  considerable  opposi- 
tion. The  result  was  prolonged  debate 
and  extended  conferences  In  order  to  find 
legislative  solutions. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

The  cloud  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  was 
gravely  suspended  over  all  actions  of  this 
Congress.  The  mounting  casualties  and 
the  tremendous  financial  burden  exceed- 
ing $2  billion  a  month  disrupted  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  countrj'  and  set  in 
motion  Inflationary  forces.  The  admin- 
istration endeavored  to  pursue  firm 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia  without  ex- 
ercising wage  and  price  controls. 

Congress  deplores  the  fact  of  war  and 
hopes  that  the  administration  will  pur- 
sue a  policy  that  will  bring  It  to  an 
early  conclusion.  However,  more  of  the 
mihtary  burden  must  be  shifted  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  position  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  sufficiently  strengthened  to  per- 
mit our  forces  to  operate  without  ex- 
posure to  enemy  Are  so  that  we  can  re- 
build the  economy  of  the  country-  and 
reestablish  the  faith  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  successful  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

ECONOMIC    POUCT 

On  the  homefront  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  would  be  strong  except 
for  the  mounting  costs  of  our  efforts  m 
South  Vietnam.  When  this  expenditure 
is  added  to  the  total  defense  budget  of 
some  $72  billion.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that 
the  civilian  functions  of  the  Government 
are  operating  rationally  and  with  re- 
straint. Large-scale  spending  programs 
are  being  curtailed  and  public  construc- 
tion is  being  deferred. 

The  gross  national  product,  personal 
income,  and  savings  have  rLsen  beyond 
all  expectations.  While  there  are  less 
than  3.000,000  people  unemployed,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  over  75,- 
000,000  Americans  are  working,  and  re- 
ceiving a  paycheck  every  week  with 
which  to  support  their  families. 

TAXES 

The  appalling  Federal  debt  of  almost 
$345  billion  Is  of  grave  concern  to  every 
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event  of  his  total  impairment  or  death. 

AID  TO  THE  NEEDY 

The  social  security  bill  constitutes  the 
primary  antipoverty  legislation  in  Amer- 

uhich  ne  esimitt^cu  a.  c -  -       ica  in  providing  financial  resources  on  a 

nosed  that  we  meet  the  deficit  one  quar-  regular  basis  to  the  elderly.  However,  an 
^r  bv  reduced  expenditures,  one  quarter  ^fjoj-t  was  made  to  curtail  the  threat  of 
bv  mcreased  taxes,  and  the  remainder  by  multipUing  costs  in  the  welfare  program 
borrowing  During  the  course  of  the  ses-  j^y  providing  a  ceUing  limitation  on  those 
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It  is  my  position  that  we  should  not     f^re  to  a  job 


move  in  the  direction  of  a  tax  Increase 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  1969  fiscal  budget  and  the  economic 
report  which  will  be  available  in  the 
next  30  days.  With  higher  local  in- 
come taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  property 
taxes  the  citizen  should  not  be  over- 
whelined  with  new  taxes  if  they  can  be 
avoided.  A  Federal  tax  increase  could  re- 
sult in  less  Federal  revenue  by  slowing 
consumer  demand  and  stifling  expan- 
sion. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  surtax 
proposal,  I  argued  that  the  required  rev- 
enues could  be  acquired  through  tax  re- 
form bv  closing  tax  loopholes,  such  as 
capitafgains  at  death,  the  oil  depletion 
aUowance,  and  tax-free  bonds.  Tax  jus- 
tice must  be  preserved  in  America.  The 
qualitv  of  a  civUization  can  always  be 
determined  by  its  achievement  of  tax 
equality. 

SOCIAl,    SECURITY 

After  almost  a  full  year  of  dehberation 
involving  64  executive  sessions  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees,  a  social  security 
increase  was  finally  agreed  upon  which 
provides  for  a  13-percent  Increase  iii 
social  security  benefits  across  the  board 
and  an  increase  in  minimum  benefits 
from  $40  to  $55.  The  increased  benefits 
^ill  be  financed  by  utilizing  the  social 
security  trust  fund  surplus  and  increas- 
ing the  taxable  base  from  $6,600  to  S7.800. 
The  amount  of  outside  earnings  a  person 
can  receive  without  a  reduction  hi  social 
security  benefits  was  raised  from  $1,500 
to  $1,680. 

The  Congress  added  my  amendment  to 
the  medicare  law  permitting  a  medicare 
patient  to  submit  an  unpaid  doctor's  bill 
for  his  medicare  entitlement.  Under  the 
old  law,  the  patient  had  to  first  pay  the 
bin  and  then  apply  for  his  medicare  bene- 
fits. 

The  Increased  benefits  will  flow  in 
checks  beginning  in  March  1968  since  it 
requires  almost  60  days  to  change  over  to 
the  new  monthly  benefit  schedule.  The 
1967  amendments  will  pay  out  an  addi- 
tional $3.4  billion  to  24  mUlion  people 
during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Although  the  resulthig  bill  falls  far 
short  of  the  President's  original  recom- 
mendation, It  does  represent  a  note- 
worthy effort  to  bring  retirement  bene- 
fits in  line  with  the  splraUng  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  extension  of  disability  In.^urance 
to  totally  disabled  persons  over  31  years 
of  age  provides  an  additional  element  of 


I  vigorously  opposed  efforts  to  freeze 
the  number  of  children  who  could  be 
included  In  the  ald-to-dependent-chil- 
dren  program  on  the  basis  that  expendi- 
ture ceUings  cannot  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  the  needy.  If  the  freeze  on  eUgl- 
bility  develops  into  a  special  hardship  for 
Ohio,  I  will  endeavor  to  see  that  the  law 
is  changed  in  the  1968  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  we 
can  meet  our  obligation  to  the  depend- 
ent children  of  America  simply  by  say- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  new  dependent 
children  or  that  dependent  children  in 
excess  of  those  alreadj-  on  the  rolls  could 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  program. 
The  need  of  the  dependent  child  is  not 
related  to  population,  census,  or  p^r- 
centage-of-lncrease  factors.  One  de- 
pendent child  stands  equally  entitled  as 
any  other  regardless  of  where  he  is  born 
or  where  he  Uves.  His  needs  are  not  less- 
ened hi  any  way  because  his  state  of  resi- 
dence mav  sustain  an  Increment  in  the 
welfare  problem  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  law. 

ANTtPOVEBTY    AMENDMENT 

After  a  full  year's  haggling,  Congress 
continued  the  antipoverty  program.  This 


become  peaceful   and   safe   arteries   of 
progress. 

veterans'    atfaies 

This  Congress  provided  an  average 
cost-of-hvhig  increase  of  5.4  percent  for 
all  veterans,  their  widows  and  children, 
and  a  substaniially  greater  increase — ap- 
proximately 8.5  percent— for  widows  and 
widows  with  children  in  the  lowest  in- 
come categories. 

In  addition,  the  law  granted  GI  bene- 
fits to  veterans  of  South  Vietnam,  includ- 
ing educational  allowances  and  irainhig. 
The  Congress  also  increased  the  rate  of 
non-service-connected  pensions  for  1.- 
170,743  pensioners  who  receive  their  pen- 
sion benefit  hi  addition  to  social  security. 

CONSUMER     ArFAIES 

During  the  course  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  vigorously  pursued  many  con- 
sumer causes.  Many  times  I  spoke  out  on 
problems  of  automobile  warranty,  truth- 
in-packaging,  and  unjustified  price  in- 
creases. The  constant  struggle  against  hi- 
flation  demand.s  that  national  attention 
be  directed  toward  arbitrary  and  unjusti- 
fiable price  hicreases. 

Although  the  truth-in-packaglng  leg- 
islation was  passed  over  a  year  ago,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  most  manufactur- 
ers of  packaged  goods  were  stUl  selling 
these  foods  in  containers  designed  to  con- 
fuse the  consumer.  While  the  hidustry 
was  bantering  about  for  regtilatlons,  no 
substantial  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
about  uniformity  and  f airplay  in  con- 
tainer sizes. 

In  this  session,  I  vigorously  supported 
stringent  meat  inspection  proposals.  In 
addition,  I  urged  the  establishment  of 
meat  quality  control,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer can  be  protected  through  some 
form  of  labeling  on  meat  quaUty.  With- 
out meat  quality  standards,  the  consumer 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wrapped  pac'Kage 
of  meat.  Like  the  buyer  of  the  candj- 
store  "grab  bag,"  he  does  not  know 
whether    his    meat    purchase    is    prime, 


program  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  choice,  commercial,  or  just  piahi     utu 

Cleveland   this  vear.   It  provided   6,000  ity."   if   the   Government   can  establish 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  job  oppor-  acceptable  food  sundards  for  poUtoes. 

tunities  The  summer  camp  program  pro-  eggs,  tomatoes,  and  oranges,  there  is  no 

vided  2  900  voungsters  with  their  first  reason  why  all  meat  should  not  be  classi- 

camphig  exp'erlence.  The  tremendously  ggd,  so  that  the  consumer  can  compare 

successful  Summer  Arts  Festival  and  the  quaUty  with  price 


unique  summer  camp  program  provided 
a  national  example  of  what  can  be  done 
when  a  community  pulls  together. 

During  the  late  spring,  I  endeavored 
to  secure  the  use  of  Camp  Perrj-  for  the 
development  of  a  summer  camp  for 
underprivileged  city  children.  My  hope 
was  that  tliis  utilization  of  the  camp 
could  be  worked  in  along  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Matches.  Now  that  the 
Army's  participation  in  the  rifle  matches 
has  been  canceled.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  will  expand  tiie  utilization 
of  this  facihty  to  include  opportunities 
for  children. 

When  those  who  can  work  in  a  com- 
munitv  are  provided  with  framing  oppor- 
tunities which  actually  lead  to  employ- 
ment and  when  young  people  are  led 
through  character-guiding  experiences 
like  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
when  the  younger  children  are  involved 
in  a  suirmier  camp  or  summer  arts  festi- 
val, the  streets  and  the  neighborhoods 


Interest  and  credit  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  consumer  commodities.  During  the 
past  several  years,  interest  rates  have 
risen  beyond  all  justification  and  reason. 
People  who  buy  homes  today  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  interest  rates  of  6^  per- 
cent and  more,  in  addition  to  paying  a 
premium  to  the  institution  which  pro- 
vides the  loan.  Interest  rat-es  have  risen 
on  automobiles  and  all  consumer  items 
as  a  result  of  the  "interest  squeeze."  I  am 
serving  on  the  steering  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  dealing  with 
tills  issue  and  hope  that  we  can  bring 
pressure  upon  our  Federal  financial  in- 
stitutions to  insure  that  the  interest  rate 
spiral  does  not  ruin  the  American  con- 
siimer. 

CONCLUSION 

Since  1968  will  be  a  national  campaign 
year,  It  is  doubtful  that  the  legislative 
production  will  match  the  achievements 
of  the  first  session.  In  keeping  with  our 
political  system,  the  next  session  will  be 
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one  of  review,  debate,  and  analyfeis.  The 
legislative  goals  of  the  adminlEtration 
are  on  the  record  and  must  face  the  test 
of  public  reaction. 

I  continue  to  be  Impressed  with  the 
steady  and  progressive  development  of 
Federal  legislation— from  efforts  to  pre- 
serve democracy  to  efforts  to  Insure  clean 
and  wholesome  food,  air,  and  water. 

I  am  always  pleased  with  the  growing 
number  of  Cleveland  visitors  to  the 
Washington  scene.  The  Parma  school 
system  sends  the  largest  delegations  in 
America  in  a  well-organized  effort  to 
familiarize  young  people  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  Government. 

My  Cleveland  office  at  107  Federal 
Building  provides  me  with  a  source  of  In- 
valuable public  reaction  to  legislative 
programs  and  administrative  procedures. 
In  addition  to  solving  some  problems, 
these  visits  provide  me  with  valuable  am- 
munition for  the  legislative  session 
ahead.  As  frequently  as  possible,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  in  my  Cleveland  office.  Please 
feel  free  to  drop  in  or  telephone  522-4252. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  how  our  Gov- 
ernment can  do  a  better  job  for  you. 


FARM  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  [Cohelan],  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneoxis  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  is  keerJy  aware 
of  the  farm-labor  controversy  that 
erupted  in  the  United  States — especially 
Ln  California— 3  years  ago  with  the  end 
of  Public  Law  78  which  allowed  the  im- 
portation of  temporary  farm  Ubor,  in- 
cluding braceros. 

At  that  time,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, we  heard  an  avalanche  of  protest 
that  .Ajnerican  a^,'rlculture  would  col- 
lapse without  the  use  of  foreign  workers. 

Stridently  and  reF)eatedly.  a  misguided 
few  harped  that  crops  would  rot  In  the 
field  without  Imported  \vorker.s  because 
Americans  would  not  do  the  job.  Ameri- 
cans, they  cried,  will  not  do  "stoop 
labor." 

If  an  observer  of  American  agriculture 
returned  today  from  a  3-vear  journey 
into  outerspace,  he  would  find  a  moun- 
tain of  evidence  that  these  prophesies  of 
gloom  and  doom  never  materialized. 

Indeed,  this  returning  space  traveler 
could  quickly  see  the  hl.sitoric  progress 
made  since  1964  toward  pushing  agricul- 
ture in  line  witii  other  Industxles — to- 
ward the  main.'^tream  of  our  economic 
life. 

The  record  made  in  agriculture  since 
Congress"  wise  decision  to  end  the  in- 
famous bracero  program  clearly  shows 
that  American  farmers  can  get  along 
very  well  by  employing  only 
workers 

In    1967.    net    farm    incnrne 
|14  8  billion— up  $2  7  billion 


American 

retrlstered 
over   1964, 


the  last  year  of  the  mass  Importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  workers. 

For  the  most  part,  production  of  farm 
items  between  1964  and  1967  has  either 
remained  the  same  or  has  shown  from 
moderate  to  large  increases. 

Significantly,  production  of  a  good 
many  crops  that  employed  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  workers  in  1964  has 
climbed  in  the  3  years  since  the  bracero 
program  was  terminated. 

Between  1964  and  1967,  for  example — 
Production  of  cucumbers  for  process- 
ing has  increased  by  156,000  tons  to  578,- 
000  tons. 

Production  of  tomatoes  for  processing 
has  increased  by  446,000  tons  to  5,092,000 
tons. 

Production  of  lettuce  has  increased  by 
more  than  3.6  million  hundredweight  to 
42,310,000  hundredweight. 

Production  of  potatoes  has  increased 
by  more  than  60  million  hundredweight 
to  303,160,000  hundredweight. 

Production  of  oranges  have  Increased 
by  more  than  59  million  boxes  to  180.3 
million  boxes. 

Production  of  grapefruit  has  increased 
by  more  than  10.4  million  boxes  to  51.5 
million  boxes. 

Production  of  lemons  has  Increased  by 
more  than  2.8  million  boxes  to  17.5  mil- 
lion boxes. 

It  is  a  great  moral,  economic,  and  his- 
toric importance  that  domestic  workers 
in  1967  shouldered  the  lion's  share  of 
bringing  in  the  crops  that  wind  up  on 
all  of  our  tables. 

Their  performance  this  year — as  well 
as  in  1965  and  1966 — explodes  forever  the 
illusion  dreamed  up  by  a  devious  few 
that  Americans  will  not  or  cannot  per- 
form agricultural  work. 

I  say  emphatically:  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  rationale  for  allowing  a  single 
foreign  agricultural  worker  to  enter  the 
country  as  long  as  there  are  able-bodied 
residents  of  this  country  to  do  the  same 
work. 

In  1964,  about  200.000  foreign  workers 
were  admitted  Into  the  United  States  for 
temporary  agricultural  employment  in 
29  States.  In  fact,  the  number  admitted 
had  dwindled  to  only  24.000  In  11  States. 
Eighteen  States,  which  employed  be- 
tween a  handful  and  more  than  15,000 
foreign  workers  at  peak  time  In  1964,  did 
not  use  a  single  alien  fieldhand  in  1967. 
My  State  of  California,  by  far  the  larg- 
est employer  of  foreign  agricultural 
labor,  used  only  6.100  of  these  workers  at 
season's  peak  In  1967,  compared  with  a 
staggering  63,900  In  1964. 

And  seven  major  crops  that  employed 
as  many  as  18.000  foreign  workers  at 
peak  times  in  1964  did  not  use  a  single 
one  in  1967. 

Clearly,  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
number  of  foreigners  Imported  for  farm 
work  has  led  to  a  more  favorable  job  sit- 
uation for  domestic  workers.  This  hap- 
pened even  though  the  long-term  decline 
In  farm  employment  continues  Mech- 
anization Is  a  major  factor  in  the  decline. 
One  of  the  best  known  hoaxes  expo.sed 
in  agriculture  during  the  past  3  years 
was  that  Americans  will  not  perform  so- 
called  stoop  labor.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  traditionally  low  wage  structure  In 
American  agriculture  knows  quit*  well 


that  our  people  will  not  do  stoop  labor  for 
stoop  wages.  The  pasture — and  the  pay- 
is  greener  elsewhere. 

Yet,  since  1964.  Americans  have  been 
stooping  and  reaching  in  the  fields,  vine- 
yards and  orchards  of  this  vast  country, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
being  paid  better  wages  and  tliey  were 
being  treated  more  as  human  beings 
than  as  beasts  of  burden  that  serve  only 
the  profltmaklng  schemes  of  others. 

Between  1964  and  1967,  I  am  delighted 
to  say,  average  hoiirly  farm  wage  rates 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  pushed  up 
from  $1.08  to  $1.33 — a  rise  of  23  percent. 
In  contrast,  the  hourly  earnings  of  fac- 
tory workers  rose  by  only  11  percent. 
However,  the  agricultural  worker,  de- 
spite this  sizable  gain,  still  earns  nearly 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  hour  less  than 
his  fellow  American  working  in  manu- 
facturing. 

There  has  been  substantial  progress 
on  the  wage  front,  then,  but  there  Is  still 
a  long  distance  to  travel  in  order  to 
bring  the  wages  of  farmworkers  more 
equitably  in  line  with  those  of  employees 
in  other  Industries. 

Those  employers  who  have  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  make  farm  employ- 
ment more  attractive  to  American  work- 
ers— through  higher  wages,  improved 
housing,  and  more  positive  efforts  to  re- 
cruit and  hold  workers — have  experi- 
enced far  less  difficulty  In  the  change- 
over from  topheavy  reliance  on  foreign 
workers.  The  generally  higher  wage  rates 
reflect  in  part,  I  believe,  an  increased 
recognition  by  farm  employers  that  they 
must  take  affirmative  action  to  get  and 
hold  U.S.  workers. 

In  California  and  Florida,  employers 
Ln  the  citrus  industry,  for  Instance,  have 
redesigned  their  rate  structures  to  yield 
higher  earnings — averaging  better  than 
$2  an  hour  in  1967 — and  have  taken  nec- 
essary steps  to  make  emplo^nnent  more 
attractive  for  domestic  workers.  As  a 
result,  the  California  citrus  crop  has  been 
harvested  without  the  use  of  foreign 
workers  since  early  1965  and  the  Florida 
crop  has  been  harvested  with  very  small 
number  of  aliens  for  brief  periods  in  the 
past  two  seasons. 

The  pickle  industrj-  in  Michigan  offers 
another  good  example  of  an  Improved 
work  climate.  During  the  bracero  period, 
the  pickle  harvest  was  accomplished  al- 
most exclusively  by  foreign  workers. 
Truly  "stoop"  labor,  this  work  was 
shunned  by  American  workers  mainly 
because  the  earnings,  based  on  a  complex 
system  of  grading  the  size  to  determine 
the  crop  value,  averaged  less  than  $1  an 
hour. 

But  times  have  changed.  Since  1964. 
the  crop  has  been  harvested  exclusively 
by  domestic  workers.  The  stooping  na- 
ture of  the  work  has  not  changed,  but 
the  method  of  paying  workers  has.  Most 
workers  now  pick  by  the  pall  without  re- 
gard to  grade  or  size  and,  as  a  result,  can 
earn  $2  or  more  an  hour.  At  .such  earn- 
ings, American  workers  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  perform  stoop  labor. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  .said  by  a 
small  group  driven  by  .self-interest,  tlie 
higher  wages  being  paid  U:)  domestic 
workers  have  not  led  to  burdensome  ex- 
penses for  farmers.  Quite  the  opposite. 
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cost  of  hired  labor  as  a  proportion  of 
f/itAl  farm  production  expenditures  has 
Sallv  declined  since  1964.  In  1964 
hired  iabor  represented  14  percent  of 
total  farm  production  expenses.  In  1966, 
It  represented  only  12  percent.  In  fact, 
the  cost  of  hired  labor,  in  actual  dollars. 
802,000  in  1966. 

But  too  many  agricultural  employers 
have  not  seen  the  light.  They  are  doing 
little  if  anything,  to  make  employment 
appealing    enough    to    draw    domestic 

workers. 

Consequently,  there  are  still  crops 
where  foreign  workers  are  used  every 
year  This  does  not  have  to  happen.  Steps 
can  be  taken  by  the  employer  to  attract 
Americans.  The  sugar  cane  Industry  in 
Florida  is  noteworthy  In  this  negligence. 
Cane  cutting,  where  the  use  of  foreign 
workers  is  greatest,  is  dirty,  dangerous, 
and  unhealthy.  Moreover,  it  is  relatively 
low-paying  work.  It  Is  therefore  hardly 
surprising  that  our  own  workers  would 
turn  their  backs  on  this  work  and  leave 
it  to  West  Indians,  who  will  work  for  less 

pay.  . 

Other  farm  employers  have  also  been 
negligent  in  their  efforts  to  attract  Amer- 
ican workers.  This  Includes  growers  of 
cannerv-  tomatoes  In  Cahfomla,  who  still 
Insist  they  must  have  braceros  despite 
the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of  the  crop 
is  harvested  by  machines:  it  includes 
growers  of  potatoes  in  Maine,  who  con- 
tinue to  rely  strongly  on  Canadians,  and 
it  includes  applegrowers  in  nine  east 
coast  States,  who  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
port foreign  workers  to  help  harvest  their 

crops-  J  ..,-    J 

It  would  be  easy  to  understand  the  de- 
sire of  these  growers  to  import  foreign 
workers  if  there  was  a  shortage  of  domes- 
tic field  hands.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  fact,  there  Is  very  convincing  evidence 
that  there  is  a  large  l>ool  of  people  avail- 
able for  farmwork  in  the  United  States. 
Every  year,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 


800,000   people   migrate   from    rural   to 
urban  areas. 

Another  2^4  million  people,  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  engaged  in 
.some  farmwork  for  pay  In  1966,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 
Significantly,  about  350,000  of  these  in- 
dividuals were  wilUng  to  travel  from  their 
homes  to  work  on  the  Nation's  farms. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
evidence  that  American  workers  are 
available  for  farmwork  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, applegrowers  in  Vermont  had  to 
use  150  foreign  workers  to  harvest  their 
crops  in  1967  because  they  say  they  could 
not  find  enough  domestic  workers.  And, 
In  Rhode  Island,  50  foreign  workers  had 
to  be  used  to  harvest  apples  and  potatoes. 
Honestly,  It  just  does  not  seem  reason- 
able for  anyone  to  insist  that  this  small 
number  of  workers  could  not  be  found 
among  the  2%  million  persons  who 
worked  in  agriculture  in  or  among  the 
nearly  3  million  Americans  who  are  ac- 
tively seeking  jobs  but  cannot  find  them 

today. 

This  leads  to  a  related  problem— the 
ahen  commuter  problem.  Some  aliens, 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser\-ice, 
are  permitted  to  live  in  Mexico  or  Canada 
and  commute  to  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Although  their  legal  status  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  temporar\-  foreign 
farmworkers,  their  adverse  impact  on 
domestic  workers  Is  no  less  pervasive. 

These  alien  commuters  increase  the 
supplv  of  labor  in  our  border  areas.  The 
resulting  surplus  of  workers  lessens  the 
competition  among  employers  for  labor, 
depresses  wage  rates,  and  tends  to  push 
up  unemplovment.  On  the  Mexican  bor- 
der this  problem  is  especially  acute,  be- 
cause Increasing  mechanization  In  agri- 
culture has  dimmed  the  employment  pic- 
ture for  U.S.  residents.  These  Americans 
face  intense  competition  for  jobs  even 
without  the  commuters. 


Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
petition they  pose,  ahen  commuters  are 
often  willing  to  accept  substandard  work- 
ing conditions.  As  a  result,  employers 
make  Uttle  or  no  effort  to  improve  wages 
and  working  conditions  as  long  as  this 
surplus  of  labor  is  available. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  this 
Congress   or  any   fairminded   American 
thinks  that  aUens  should  be  permitted  to 
live  abroad  and  work  in  the  United  States 
under  conditions  that  hinder  our  own 
resident  workers.  Whether  it  be  by  Fed- 
eral administrative  action  or  by  legisla- 
tive action,  I  tliink  fair  and  reasonable 
criteria  should   be   established   to   limit 
the   admission   of   alien   commuters   so 
that  they  no  longer  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  American  workers  in  agriculture. 
Our  Nation  will  soon  be  entering  the 
seventh  year  of  the  most  fantastic  ecor.o- 
mlc  expan.slon  in  Its  history.  This  un- 
precedented boom  has  brought  prosperity 
to    the    overwhelming    majority    of    our 
people.  It  has  purhed  employment,  wages 
and  business  profits  to  new  heights  a5 
unemployment   has  moved   downward 

Yet  cur  journey  to  these  new  heights 
has  been  marred  by  the  fact  that  too 
manv  fellow  citizer^  have  been  passed  by. 
Amo'ng  those  left  furthest  behind  are  the 
country's  farmworkers— the  men  and 
women  who  toil  so  that  we  may  have 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  our  table.  There 
has  been  progress  for  these  hard-working 
citizens,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
to  do  everything  within  his  or  her  power 
to  insure  that  American  farmworkers  are 
treated  just  hke  workers  in  other  indus- 
tries have  been  treated  for  a  long,  long 
time  now.  All  farmworkers  must  be  pro- 
tected by  laws  regarding  collective  bar- 
gaining, workmen's  compensation,  tm- 
employment  liisurance,  health  and  san- 
itation, and  minimum  wages.  Let  us  in- 
sist that  they  receive  this  protection. 


CURRENT  FARM  PRODUCTION  EXPENSES,  1964  AND  1966 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  MAJOR  CROPS  EMPLOYING  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  FOREIGN 

WORKERS  IN  1964 


[Harvested  acreage  in  thousands  ot  acres] 
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?7 

6.345 

17 

3.514 

•? 

621 

« 

1.901 

19 

4,185 

17 

3.838 

12 
27 
15 
3 
8 
18 
17 


■  Cucumbers  for  processing. 
Tomatoes  for  processing... 

California 

Strawberries 

California 

Lettuce 


HI 

268 

143 

87 

9 

213 


Source;  Farm  Income,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

GROSS  AND  NET  INCOME  FROM  FARMING,  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  AT  ANNUAL  RATES  > 

1964  AND  1967 


Asparagus IJJ 

Sugar  beets '.^ 

Sugarcane 5* 

Florida ,  226 

Potatoes '-3"' 


(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1964 


1967 


Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings .-• 

Nonmoney  income  and  Government  payments 

Realiied  gross  larm  income 

Farm  production  eipenses... 

Farm  operators'  realized  net  Income 

Net  change  in  farm  Inventories • 

Farm  operators'  total  net  incomt 


37.0 
5.2 
42.2 
29.3 
12.9 
-.8 
12.1 


42.6 
6.6 
49.2 
34.4 
14.8 
0 
14.8 


Maine — 

Apples 

New  England — 

New  YorV 

Virginia-West  Virginia 

Grapes 

California 

Oranges — 

California 

Florida 

Grapefruit 

Florida 

Lemons — 

California  

Arizona 


145 


151 
325 
180 
67 
8 
221 

129 

1,153 

623 

197 

1,461 

163 


1,000  tons- 
....do.... 


422 
4,546 
3,003 
549 
229 
38.624 

3,425 


1,000,000  pounds.. 

i.cicio  hundred- 
weight 
do 

i.dlMtons 23,184 

do 

..-.do 

1.000  hundred- 
weight 

i,'6od  bushels... 


1.000  tons. 


1,000  boxes. 


.do 

.do 


25,179 

7,119 
242, 869 

39,874 

140.345 

8.310 

22,500 

15,100 

3.505 

3,165 

•  121,108 

31,600 

86.200 

>  41.030 

31,900 

114.610 

13.500 

l.llO 


578 

5,092 

3,150 

475 

208 

42,310 

3,040 
19,398 
26,321 

6,336 
303. 160 

38,631 

120,650 

8,180 

22.500 

12,600 

3.092 

2.750 

>  180,300 

33.000 

142,400 

«  51,500 

39.500 

>  17.500 

15.000 

2.500 


'  Based  on  average  in  first  three  quarters. 

Source:  Farm  Income.  U.S.  Department  o(  Agriculture 


1  Most  of  the  acreage  and  production  fipf"  for  1«7  »;«  Kj fnd"  w'Js  completed  in  1965 

;  ?;23^iSn  ^ii;:;:;:io;tt^';^^w":^h^^:i';,'&,rw"a"  rmtSeted .  1,67 
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Total  I 


Domestic  ■ 


Foreign ' 


:>iaie 

1964 

1967 

1%4 

1967 

1964 

1967 

United  States 

739. 1 

617.8 

117.3 

52.3 

96.4 

684.5 

104.8 

43.8 

112.9 

613.4 

116.7 

49.2 

96.4 

54.6 

29.6 

6.1 

7.1 

4.4 

California 

Florida  ,. ...... 

134.4 
49.9 

.6 

3.1 

Texas 

120.0 

0 

>  Thousands  of  workers. 


NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS  ADMITTED  FOR  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  IN  U.S. 
AGRICULTURE,  BY  NATIONALITY,  1964  AND  1967 


1964 

1967 

Total                                      

200,022 

23.975 

Mexican 

177.736 

6.125 

British  West  Indian 

14.361 

114,000 

Canadian                    _-  .  .................... 

7,900 

3,850 

25 

0 

>  Admissions  total  for  January-October  plus  estimate  tor  November  and  December,  based  on 
admissions  In  last  2  months  of  1966. 


II.  PEAK  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN  WORliERS,  BY  MAJOR  CROP,'  1964  AND  1967 


Crop 


Number  of  foreign 
wtrkers  at  peak 


Percent  of  total 

seasonal  employment 

on  same  date 


19tf4 


All  crops 92,8d0 


1967 


1964 


1967 


Vegetables: 

Tomatoes 39. 1 

Cucumbers 18,  i 

Lettuce 9. ! 

Potatoes 4.{ 

Asparagus 4,  i 

Fruits  berries,  and  melons: 

Strawberries 10, ! 

Citrus 8.( 

Melons 4, ; 

Apples 2, 

Grapes 2, 

Field  crops: 

Cotton 12, 

Sugar  beets 12, 

Sugarcane  (Florida  only) 9, 


12,500 


5,900 
0 
0 

2,800 
0 

0 
2.800 

0 
3,300 

0 


0) 


39 

50 
66 

10 
20 

14 

28 

28 

3 

6 

6 
20 
83 


7 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
8 
0 
4 

0 

0 
0 

(') 


>  Crops  listed  are  those  in  which  over  2.500  foreign  workers  were  employed.  Smaller  numbers 
of  foreign  workers  were  employed  in  more  than  ^  dozen  other  crops  in  l964,  and  2  other  crops 
(brussel  sprouts  and  peppers)  in  1967. 

'  Peak  will  probably  be  in  late  December  and  fe  estimated  to  be  approximately  9.000  foreign 
workers.  90  percent  of  total  seasonal  employment  Bt  that  time. 

I.  PEAK  NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS  EMPLOYED,  BY  STATE.  1964  AND  1967 


State 


California 

Texas 

Florida 

Michigan 

Arizona 

Maiiie 

Colorado , 

Arkansas , 

Nebraska , 

Montana 

Connecticut 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Virginia 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

Utah 

New  Hampshire, 
West  Virginia... 

Indiana 

Kansas... 

Louisiana 

Oregon 


1964 


1967 


63,900 

15,600 

13,300 

12,800 

7,200 

7,000 

6.000 

4.000 

1.800 

1,700 

1,400 

1,400 

1.300 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

500 

SOO 

400 

400 

300 

300 

300 

?nn 


6,100 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

3,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

650 

350 

0 

0 

900 

0 

350 

350 

0 

0 

0 

n 
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AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS,  UNITED  STATES  AND  SELECTED 
STATES,  JANUARY-NOVIMBER  1964  AND  1967 


I.  PEAK  NUMBER  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS  EMPLOYED,  BY  STATE.  1964  AND  1967-Contlnu«<| 


State 


1964 


1967 


Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

South  Dakota 

Minnesota 

United  States 

Number  of  States. 


100 

50 

100 

ISO 

50 

0 

10 

0 

92.800 

12.500 

29 

11 

Note:  U.S.  peak  Is  maximum  number  employed  at  any  one  time  during  year  in  United  States  ti 
a  whole,  not  sum  of  State  peaks. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTURING,  UNITED 
STATES  AND  SELECTED  STATES.  1964  AND  1967 


1964 


1967  > 


Percent  increase 


United  SUtes J2.53 

Arizona 2.72 

Arkansas 1.71 

California* 2.96 

Colorado 2.74 

Connecticut* 2.62 

Florida* 2.11 

Indiana 2.81 

Kansas 2.65 

Louisiana 2.49 

Maine* 2.00 

Massachusettt* 2.37 

Michigan 3.17 

Minnesota 2.64 

Montana 2.71 

Nebraska 2.36 

New  Hampshire* 2.00 

New  Jersey 2.67 

New  Memco 2.29 

New  York* 2.60 

Oregon 2.8S 

Rhode  Island* 2.11 

South  Dakota 2.34 

Texas 2.42 

Utah 2.77 

Vermonr 2.08 

Virginia* 2.15 

West  Virginia* 2.67 

Wisconsin 2.66 

Wyoming 2.82 


$2.82 
2.91 
1.99 
3.27 
2.98 
2.90 
2.36 
3.10 
2.80 
2.72 
2.25 
2.68 
3.45 
2.90 
3.05 
2.59 
2.24 
2.92 
2.41 
2.87 
3.12 
2.37 
2.55 
2.65 
3.02 
2.41 
2.27 
2.87 
2.97 
3.13 


11 

7 

16 

10 

9 

11 

12 

7 

6 

9 

13 

13 

9 

10 

13 

10 

12 

9 

6 

10 

9 

12 

9 

10 

9 

16 

6 

7 

12 
11 


>  1967  estimated  on  basis  of  trend  for  first  3  quarters  of  year. 

*  Denotes  States  in  which  foreign  workers  were  employed  in  1967. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  FARM  WAGE  RATES  WITHOUT  BOARD  OR  ROOM,  ONlTED  STATES  AND 
SELECTED  STATES,  1964  AND  1967 


1964 


1967  1 


Percent 
increaii 


United  States J1.08 

Arizona. 1.06 

Arkansas .  84 

California  >... 1.35 

Colorado 1.22 

Connecticut' 1.40 

Florida* 94 

Indiana 1. 16 

Kanus. 1.23 

Louisiana .74 

Maine" , 1.20 

Massachusetts' 1.33 

Michigan 1. 13 

Minnesota 1. 19 

Montana. 1.21 

Nebraska „ 1.21 

New  Hampshire' 1.26 

New  Jersey 1.25 

New  Menico .92 

New  York' 1.23 

Oregon „ 1.32 

Rhode  Island' 1.39 

South  Dakota „ 1. 13 

Texas .91 

Utah 1.34 

Vermont' 1.25 

Virginia' 89 

West  Virginia' 83 

Wisconsin 1.21 

Wyoming 1.20 


>  1967  estimated  on  basis  of  data  through  Oct  1. 1967. 

>  Denotes  States  In  which  foreign  workers  were  employed  In  1967. 

-Snurr**     II  "s    Dpnartrnpnl  nf  Atrririilture. 


(1.33 


23 


1.25 

18 

1.10 

33 

1.57 

16 

1.36 

11 

1.62 

16 

1.11 

18 

1.35 

16 

1.35 

10 

l.OO 

35 

1.42 

18 

1.59 

20 

1.38 

22 

1.34 

13 

1.38 

14 

1.35 

11 

1.47 

17 

1.49 

19 

1.09 

18 

1.40 

14 

1.46 

11 

1.60 

15 

1.25 

11 

1.10 

21 

1.42 

6 

1.48 

18 

1.09 

22 

.98 

18 

1.37 

IS 

1.34 

12 

I.NOLAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
NOMINEES 

Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  smd 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, December  4.  1967.  President  Johnson 
sent  to  the  other  body  the  nominations 
of  three  individuals  to  be  Commissioners 
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of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
nominees  are  Jerome  K.  Kuykendall, 
John  T.  Vance,  and  Richard  W  Yar- 
borough. 

The  act  of  April  10,  1967,  Public  Law 
90-9,  as  enacted  by  this  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  Increased  the  number 
of  Indian  Claims  Commissioners  from 
three  to  five.  The  purpose  and  need  of 
this  action  by  the  Congress  Is  well  docu- 
mented In  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
and  a  conference  report.  However,  the 
President  and  his  advisers  have  neglected 
to  read  these  reports  and  the  legislative 
history  in  view  of  the  nomlnatlon.s  made 
for  the  newly  created  positions  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

But,  as  has  become  traditional  in  most 
of  the  present  administration  appoint- 
ments, the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
performance  bear  no  relationship  to 
qualifications.  As  is  characteristic  of  the 
Johnson  appointment.s,  the  question  of 
political  Indebtedness  again  arises  In  the 
nomination  of  these  three  individuals. 
But  the  real  question  is  why  did  the 
President  overlook  the  qualified  lawyers 
presently  serving  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission?  And.  why  was  the  President 
not  persuasive  enough  to  enlist  one  of  the 
prominent  Indian  trial  lawyers  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission? 

The  work  of  tiie  Indian  Claim.s  Com- 
mission is  not  a  txDlltlcal  policymaking 
body.  It  [s  a  quasl-Judlcla]  body — -a  legis- 
lative court  and  an  arm  of  the  Congress. 
The  work  of  this  Comml.s.sion  Involves 
Indian  claims  cases,  a  highly  specialized 
field.  Only  a  few  lawyers  have  experi- 
ence in  Indian  claims  litigation  and  past 
experience.  I  am  told,  shows  that  It  takes 
2  to  4  years  of  ."ttudy  and  exposure  to 
Indian  claims  adjudication  for  the  aver- 
age lawyer  to  become  effective 

Notwithstanding  past  experience  and 
minimum  prerequisites,  the  President  in 
his  recent  nominations  to  fill  the  newly 
created  positions  of  Comml.ssloncrs  failed 
to  consider  the  10  lawyers  who  .serve  as 
assistants  to  the  present  Commissioners 
and  serve  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 
The  prudent  use  of  such  experience 
would  bring  about  the  basic  congres- 
sional intent  of  Public  Law  90-9,  for 
these  men  already  have  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  problems,  et  cetera,  in- 
volved in  the  litigation  of  Indian  claims. 

Now,  let  us  look  a*^  the  qualifications 
of  the  Presidential  nommees. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Kuykendall  is  60  years 
of  age.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Mr.  Kuykendall's  personal  history  state- 
ment indicates  no  experience  in  Indian 
claims  and  litigation.  Apart  from  being 
a  lawyer  Ln  good  standing  before  the 
bar.  Mr.  Kuykendall  has  no  known  ex- 
pertise regarding  Indians  and  Indian 
claims  to  qualify  him  to  serve  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Vance  Is  46  years 
old.  is  a  lawyer  and  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Montana  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  a  pilot.  Mr.  Vance  has  .served  ?s 
deputy  county  attorney  for  Missoula 
County,  Mont.;  counsel  t-o  the  Montana 
Trade  Commission:  city  attorney  of 
Helena,  Mont.;  a  visiting  associate  pro- 


fessor of  law:  elected  commissioner  of 
public  safety  In  Missoula,  Mont.  Mr. 
Vance  served  in  World  War  II  as  com- 
mander of  the  Montan.a  Wing,  Civil  .Air 
Patrol. 

While  Mr.  Vance  has  been  in  public 
life  as  Mr.  Kuykendall,  his  personal  his- 
tory statement  indicates  no  experience 
or  expertise  in  Indian  matters,  claims, 
and  litigation. 

The  personal  history  statemer.t  of  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Yarborough  contains  a  total 
of  25  lines  of  biographical  information  A 
total  of  15  lines  describe  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough's  residence,  family  and  marital 
status,  education,  and  mihtar>-  service. 
A  total  of  10  lines  explains  his  imminent 
qualifications  involving  Indian  claims 
and  litigation  such  as  are  Involved  in 
the  general  civil  practice  of  law  for  the 
period  of  1  year,  serving  as  legislative 
assistant  to  the  Honorable  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough.  and  membership  hi  the 
Texas.  Federal,  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Bar  A.ssociatlons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  willing  to  give 
the.se  Individuals  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
which  surrounds  their  nomination.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  be  more  acutely  aware 
of  their  le^nslatlve  responsibility  when 
creating  new  positions  for  Presidential 
nomination.  On  April  10,  1972,  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  if  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  Congress  has  been  fulfilled 
by  the  enactme!:t  of  Public  Law  90-9. 


CALAMII-Y  HITS  COTTON  FAR.MER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr,  GathingsI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  exiraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ca- 
lamity of  major  proportions  has  hit  the 
cotton  farmer  from  the  Carolinas  to 
north  Texas.  Farmers  who  usually  pro- 
duce a  bale  to  a  bale  and  two-thirds  to 
the  acre  of  cotton  have  only  harvested 
one  fourth  to  one-half  a  bale  in  1967. 

The  1966  year  was  the  worst  year  for 
the  cotton  farmer  in  certain  parts  of 
the  belt  that  has  existed  for  many  crop 
years  past. 

Some  say  that  1966  was  the  worst  in 
yield  per  acre  since  the  drought  year  of 
1930.  Tlie  1967  cotton  \ie!ds  were  much 
less  than  1966  making  2  years  in  a  row 
of  crop  failures  in  the  Mldsouth  area. 
The  Income  derived  from  cotton  pro- 
duction in  the  disaster  affected  areas  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a  large  degree  that 
these  producers  cannot  pay  their  crop 
production  loans  and  annual  payments 
due  on  their  farm  implements  or  ma- 
cliinery  accounts.  These  farmers,  in  ad- 
dition, are  faced  with  liea\T  open  ac- 
counts and  other  debts  ii.cluding  repair 
parts,  fertilizer,  seed  purchases,  and  ac- 
tual living  expenses 

Cotton  requires  a  long  growing  .sea- 
son with  warm  nights  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  obtain  the  best  results 
in  yield.  Both  1966  and  1967  were  almost 


unprecedented  in  ur.seasonable  condi- 
tions. During  the  spring  planting  sea- 
son excessive  rainfall  was  a  serious  de- 
terrent. The  result  of  these  downpours 
washed  out  cotton  that  had  been  plant^ed 
requiring  a  second  and  third  planting. 
This  greatly  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
farm  operation.  In  many  instances  in  the 
adversely  affected  areas  the  farmer  did 
not  obtain  a  good  stand  of  cotton  even 
after  planting  the  second  and  third 
time.  Tlie  summer  months  were  much 
cooler  than  usual  in  the  northern  ixir- 
tion  of  the  cotton-growing  areas.  Aiter 
these  two  .setbacks  these  farmers  still  had 
hoped  that  the  cotton  bolls  would  ma- 
ture before  frost  and  the  freezing  tem- 
peratures arrived  During  both  1966  and 
1967  early  freezes  occurred  which 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  cotton  bolls, 
causing  them  to  rot  on  the  stalks,  the 
result  being  that  the  farmer's  income 
from  cotton  had  been  cut  back  by  as 
much  as  three-fourths  of  what  he  would 
have  ordinarily  received  for  his  cotton 
and  cottonseed, 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commltee  on 
Agriculture,  which  I  am  privileged  tx; 
serve  as  chairman,  on  November  21,  1967, 
in  which  Mr,  Jack  Frost.  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Di\'lsion  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr,  Clarence  Cowles. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Disaster  Loans 
.Small  Business  Administration,  as  well 
a^  Mr,  William  Strickland.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Business  Loans.  Small 
Bu.siness  Administration,  appeared  and 
testified  as  to  the  proerams  that  are  now 
available  for  disaster-ridden  farmers  and 
all  types  of  business  operations  where 
disasters  occurred. 

The  cotton  ginner  is  the  hsirdest  hit 
businessman  in  the  cotton  area  during 
t;;ese  most  devastating  years  of  1966  and 
1967,  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Small  Business  .'^dmlrJstration  were 
most  cooperative  and  helpful,  as  they 
have  been  over  the  years  in  aiding  farm 
people  and  farm  communities  Both  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  and  Small 
Business  Administration  advisee  our  sub- 
committee that  they  would  isK-^ue  relea.'^es 
showing  the  programs  U'.r-.i  are  available 
This  has  been  done  and  extensive  cover- 
age was  made  of  these  releases.  Our  farm- 
ers and  business  interests  fear  that  due 
to  the  severity  of  the  crop  production 
losses  and  resultant  small  Incomes  de- 
rived from  cotton  operations  with  two 
crop  failures  In  a  row,  additional  repay- 
ment time  is  required  and  badly  needed 
for  the  farmer  to  recoup  his  losses  and 
be  able  to  continue  in  possession  of  his 
Implements  and  machinery  and  carry  on 
his  farming  operations  in  1968.  At  least 
3  years  would  be  required  to  liquidate  his 
indebtedness. 

I  have,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, introduced  a  bill  H.R.  14339, 
which  Is  as  follows : 

H.R,   14339 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended.  In  order  to  provide  additional 
loan  assistance  under  such  Act  to  farmers 
who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses 
as  the  result  of  national  disaster 
Be  it  enacted   by   The  Senate  and   House 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thart  section 
324  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961.  as  amanded.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  whenever  a  loan 
Is  made  under  this  subtitle  to  any  farmer 
who  has  suffered  severe  production  losses  as 
the  result  of  a  natural  disaster  (1)  the 
amount  of  such  loan  shall  be  an  amount 
sufficient  to  reasonably  Insure  the  oontlnued 
operation  of  the  farm  for  the  repayment  pe- 
riod of  such  loan,  plus  such  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  those  debt  obligations  of 
the  farmer  which  the  Secretary  d«termlnes 
the  farmer  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  pay.  In  whole  or  In  substantial 
part,  out  of  proceeds  which  the  farmer  would 
have  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  crop  which 
was  destroyed  as  the  result  of  the  natural 
disaster,  and  (2)  the  minimum  repayment 
period  for  any  such  loan  shall  be  three  years 
unless  the  farmer  requests  a  shorter  repay- 
ment period." 

This  legislation  is  a  companion  bill  of 
one  that  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  several  Senators  who  represent  cot- 
ton crop  failure  States. 

In  communities  where  cottoQ  is  the 
principal  crop  the  income  derived  from 
cotton  is  most  vital  and  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  and  general 
area.  This  legislation  provides  for  loans 
over  a  3-year  period  of  time  to  make 
available  to  the  farmer  the  funds  he 
would  have  derived  had  he  been  privileged 
to  produce  a  usual  average  yield  without 
disaster  losses,  which  were  the  Result  of 
an  act  of  God. 

The  farmers  do  not  seek  alms,  the  dole 
or  relief  handouts.  They  only  ask  from 
their  Government  the  right  to  continue 
In  the  business  of  farming  by  and  through 
a  3-year  loan.  Mr.  Jack  Frost  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  advised 
the  subcommittee  that  approximately  95 
percent  of  emergency  loans  have  been  re- 
paid with  interest.  These  3-year  loans, 
too,  will  be  paid  back  in  the  same 
manner. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  actually 
happened  In  cotton  producing  areas  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas, which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
adversely  affected  territory. 

Mr.  R.  J.  McKinnon,  a  businessman  of 
Manila,  Ark.,  and  chairman  of  the  Ma- 
nila Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Retail 
Merchandising  Division,  sent  me  some 
authentic  examples  of  the  disaster  that 
has  befallen  farmers  In  western  Missis- 
sippi County,  Ark.  These  are  typical  yield 
losses  suffered  by  outstanding  cotton 
farmers: 

I-ARMEH  W 

Bales 
■per  acre 
1965:    175    acres    planted,    yielded    275 

bales [---  1.57 

1966:    175    acres   planted,    yielded    120 

bales    t---     -68 

1967:     154    acres    planted,    yielded'   37 

bales 4 .23 

(No  cotton  left  In  field.) 


FARMER  X 

1965:  220  acres  planted,  yielded  276 
bales ---   1.25 

1966:  220  acres  planted,  yielded  225 
bales 1.02 

1967:  180  acres  planted,  yielded  75 
bales . .41 

FAKMIX  T 

1965:  70  acres  planted,  yielded  83  bales. 
1966:  62  acres  planted,  yielded  43  bales. 
1967:  62  acres  planted,  yielded  24  bales. 


Farmer  z 

1S65:  240  acres  planted,  yielded  326  bales. 
1966:  210  acres  planted,  yielded  210  bales. 
1967:  175  acres  planted,  yielded  47  bales. 

The  following  two  cases  were  described 
by  Garrett  of  the  Caudell  Bros. : 

farmer  a 

Bales 
■per  acre 
1964:    225    acres    planted,    yielded    380 

bales    1.69 

1965:    355    acres    planted,    yielded    535 

bales 1.  56 

1966;    375    acres    planted,    yielded    165 

bales    .44 

1967:    198    acres    planted,    yielded    47 
bales .24 

farmer  b 

1964:    180    acres    planted,    yielded    360 

bales 2 

1965:    265    acres    planted,    yielded    327 

bales 1.23 

1966:    265    acres    planted,    yielded    130 

bales    .49 

1967:     270    acres    planted,    yielded    75 

bales    .28 

Mr.  John  CaudlU,  of  Blytheville,  gives 
the  following  information  with  regard 
to  "good"  fanners  in  the  Milligan  Ridge 
area  of  Mississippi  County : 

We  picked  out  as  examples  two  of  our 
better  farmers  at  Milligan  Ridge: 

MR.     KIBEL     HOLT,     ROUTK     2,     MANILA 

1964:  180  acres  planted  cotton,  260  bales 
ginned. 

1965:  266  acres  planted  cotton,  327  bales 
ginned. 

1966:  265  acres  planted  cotton,  130  bales 
ginned. 

1967:  270  acres  planted  cotton,  75  bales 
ginned. 

MR.     8.    C.    MINTON.    ROUTE     2,     MANILA 

1964:  255  acres  planted  cotton.  380  bales 
ginned. 

1965:  365  acres  planted  cotton,  636  bales 
ginned, 

1966:  375  acres  planted  cotton.  165  bales 
ginned. 

1967:  198  acres  planted  cotton.  47  bales 
ginned. 

Mr.  Caudill  further  stated  to  me  by 
phone  on  December  14.  1967 : 

In  connection  with  our  ginning,  we  have 
been  ginning  about  6.000  bales  at  Milligan 
Ridge  (1964/65).  We  bought  the  Manila  gin 
in  1966.  We  ginned  approximately  5.000 
bales.  Last  year  we  ginned  2.353  at  Manila, 
and  here  at  MllUgan  Ridge  1,624  bales  last 
year.  This  year  we  did  not  even  crank  up 
this  gin  at  MllUgan  Ridge  and  hauled  1,235 
bales  BO  far  at  Manila,  cotton  for  both  places. 

We  have  not  gotten  enough  cotton  there 
to  pay  expenses.  We  will  probably  still  gin 
a  little  cotton,  but  It  will  Just  be  scrappy. 
It  is  practically  all  ginned. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Portls,  Portis  Mercantile  Co., 
Lepanto,  Ark.,  lives  close  to  the  county 
lines  of  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and  Missis- 
sippi. He  gave  cotton  production  figures 
from  farmers  located  In  all  three  coun- 
ties as  follows: 

J.  C.  PORTI3.  A  FORMER  STATE  ASC 
COMMITTEEMAN 

Mr.  Barrrett  Watklns.  Route  1,  Lepanto. 
Farm  contract  No.  D-425.  Mississippi  Co.: 
1965,  77  bales;  1966,  20  bales;  and  1967,  13 
bales. 

(In  the  years  1966  and  1967  he  had  divert- 
ed 35%  of  his  normal  acreage.  He  should 
have  made  65%  of  the  normal.  He  only  made 
one  half  of  what  he  should  have  made.  In 
1967  he  only  made  one  third.) 

Mr.  Selbert  Thomas,  Blade  Oak.  Route  1, 
Craighead    Co..    Farm    contr.ict    No.    D-16e: 


1965.  73  bales;  1966.  37  bales;  and  1967,  18 
bales. 

(He  was  also  a  35%  diversion  man  In  the 
years  1968  and  1967.) 

Mr.  Leon  McGlnnls,  Lepanto,  Poinsett  Co., 
Farm  No.  P-3:  1965,  95  bales;  1966,  51  baltt^ 
and  1967,  18  bales. 

(He  also  was  a  35%  diversion  man.) 

Mr.  G.  C.  Shornacy,  Lepanto,  Poinsett  Co., 
Farm  No.  0-101 :  1965,  164  bales;  1966.  77 
bales;  and  1967,  51  bales. 

The  three  year  glruilng  records  of  Portls 
Gin  Company,  Lepanto.  Arkansas.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 1965,  14,338;  1966,  3,969;  and  1967, 
2.066  (we  may  gin  100  more  bales). 

Mr.  D.  B.  White,  manager  of  the 
Jonesboro  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion, Jonesboro,  Ark.,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing information  regarding  the  sever- 
ity of  production  losses  in  his  area : 

BCRNIS    WHITE.    JONESBORO    PRODUCTION    CESDn 
ASSOCIATION,    JONESBORO,    ARK. 

The  cotton  situation  in  the  disaster  area 
Is  the  worst  he  ever  saw. 

Farmer  "A"  (Mr.  White)  planted  32  acres 
of  cotton  in  1965  which  yielded  63/64  bales, 
these  32  acres  in  1966  yielded  29  bales.  This 
year  he  had  32  acres  and  picked  11  bales- 
there  is  none  left  In  the  field. 

Parmer  "B"  (Mr.  Roy  Byrd  from  Bay) 
planted  75  acres  In  1965  which  yielded  118 
bales.  75  acres  In  1966  yielded  65  bales.  70 
acres  In  1967  yielded  27  bales. 

Farmer  "C"  (Mr.  Jimmy  Thomas  from 
Paragould— Route  5)  had  81  acres  in  1966 
which  yielded  67  bales.  In  1967  he  planted 
these  81  acres  again  and  had  to  plow  It  up. 
He  produced  nothing  this  year.  He  Is  one  of 
the  best  farmers  and  has  good  land. 

The  "Cotton  Report  as  of  December  1, 
1967"  from  the  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
which  was  released  on  December  8,  1967, 
estimated  the  1967  crop  of  7,618,000  bales 
as  against  the  5-year  average  of  14,935,- 
000  bales  which  was  the  average  produc- 
tion of  the  years  1961-65.  "The  1967  crop 
Is  the  smallest  since  1895." 

The  lint  cotton  production  per  acre  In 
the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the  5-year 
average  1961-65  was  557  pounds  per  acre. 
In  1966  this  per  acre  production  had 
dropped  to  418  pounds.  In  1967  the  esti- 
mate is  349  pounds  of  lint  cotton  produc- 
tion to  the  acre  throughout  Arkansas, 
even  though  a  good  part  of  the  area  lo- 
cated in  southeast  Arkansas  was  not  af- 
fected by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  Osceola,  Mis- 
sissippi County,  Ark.,  and  had  a  confer- 
ence with  a  delegation  of  farmers  and 
businessmen  from  the  Manila,  Ark.,  area 
composed  of  Mr.  R.  J.  McKinnon.  Mr.  A 

A.  Tipton.  Mr.  Joe  Homberger,  Hon.  J. 

B.  Brown,  mayor  of  Manila.  Mr.  Garrod 
Caudill.  and  Mr.  Pete  Ballard.  The  group 
presented  to  me  the  following  resume  of 
the  effect  of  the  drastic  reduction  in  cot- 
ton production  for  1967  in  the  Manila 
area.  I  attach  hereto  this  statement 
which  reflects  the  critical  effect  the  cut- 
back In  cotton  production  has  upon  this 
particular   community: 

Disaster  Loan,  Manila,  Ark.. 
November  30.  1967 

A  superficial  check  of  small  farmers  in 
our  area  reflects  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
weather  conditions  prevailing  In  this  area, 
the  past  two  years,  their  financial  position 
has  progressively  deteriorated  to  the  point 
that  assuming  another  bad  crop  year  In  1967, 
a  goodly  portion  of  our  fanners  In  this  area 
will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  out  of 
business. 

The  above  statement,  is  authenticated  by 
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seed  fertilizer,  tractor  supply  parts,  imple- 
mpnt  and  chemical  dealers. 

A  closer  look  at  the  picture  reflects  that  the 
building  material  dealers,  contractors  and 
home  furnishing  dealers  business  has  taken 

*  Unquestionably,  the  greater  portion  of  our 
farmers  will  be  able  to  refinance  their  secured 
obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  unsecured 
ooen  accounts  representing  purchases  of 
needed  supplies  for  producing  a  crop  will  go 
beeiring  for  non-payment. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  crop  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
cotton  farmer  in  this  area  Is  to  borrow  a 
number  of  dollars  from  a  lending  institution, 
such  as  PCA  and  banks,  with  said  loans 
secured  both  by  equipment  as  well  as  crops 
produced.  In  addition  to  the  production  loads 
the  farmer  has  an  established  open  line  of 
credit  with  the  service  dealers. 

The  full  impact  of  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  will  not  be  felt  until  the  spring  of 
1968  when  because  of  non-payment  of  his 
unsecured  obligation  he  finds  that  some  of 
his  suppliers  have  of  necessity  cut  off  his 
open  lines  of  credit.  With  this  line  of  credit 
cut  off.  the  lending  Institutions  could  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  having  to  in- 
crease the  operators  loan,  when  in  fact  the 
lending  institutions  already  have  extended 
the  maximum  Justifiable  product  on  loan. 

The  farmers  cost  of  operation  In  1967  has 
risen  above  an  expected  norm.  (1)  Because 
of  Increased  labor  cost.  (2)  Because  of  two 
months  additional  Interest  that  has  ac- 
crued as  a  result  of  the  late  har%'estlng  sea- 
son. (3)  Unpaid  refinanced  debts  are  also 
drawing  additional  interest.  Seven  to  10  per 
cent  Interest  on  carry  over  debts  of  one  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  will  take  a  lot  of 
food  out  of  the  small  farmer's  mouth  and 
will   materially   affect  the   economy   of   our 

area.  ,    ^  ».»  ^ 

The  Implications  of  a  deeply  Indebted 
farmer  are  far-reaching  and  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  every  clear-thinking  busi- 
ness man  in  the  area. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  economic  climate 
In  the  field  of  agriculture  in  our  area,  then 
we  must  have  assistance  for  the  farmer,  espe- 
cially the  operator.  Local  lending  institutions 
by  their  very  nature  cannot  take  on  the  mar- 
ginal risk. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  buy  some  time  for 
the  farmers  at  the  lowest  cost  possible. 

In  our  search  of  the  various  agricultural 
agencies  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  no- 
where do  we  find  an  answer.  Neither  PCA 
nor  F.H.A.  in  their  present  concept  of  opera- 
tions have  the  ability  to  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  be  declared  a  dis- 
aster area. 

Long  term  low  Interest  rate  loans,  must  oe 
made  available  at  once. 

To  overslmply  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
food  and  fiber  producers  need  a  long  term 
low  Interest  rate  loan,  patterned  after  the 
present  small  business  loans  presently  ad- 
ministered by  small  business  administration. 

There  is  precedence  for  an  intelUgent  ap- 
proach to  our  problem. 

Small  business  administration  was  set  up 
originally  by  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist small  business  of  the  nation  where  the 
borrower  was  not  a  bankable  risk.  The  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  business.  The  units  of  farming 
have  become  increasingly  larger  each  year 
requiring  sizable  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  operation.  It  like  other 
types  of  business  should  come  under  the 
same  umbrella  of  thinking  that  brought  SBA 
Into  being. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration In  Its  original  concept  was  to  assist 
the  farmer,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  particular  agency  administering  the  loans 
in  question.  A  practical  analysis  of  the  farm- 
ers  plight,   will   Indicate   that   possibly   SBA 

with  their  know-how  should  be  brought  into 


the  picture  State  director  of  P.H.A.,  Mr.  Han- 
kins  Informs  me  that  he  is  short  handed  by 
ninety  employees,  therefore;  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  disaster  loan  in  question,  be 
handled  in  the  manner  that  all  catastrophic 
loans  are  taken  care  of,  namely,  bring  out  of 
state  assistants  In  to  expedite  the  loana. 

Repayment  of  the  loans  should  be  on  an 
escalated  basis.  Assuming  an  8  year  loan,  the 
principal  payment  for  the  first  3  years  should 
be  1/16  of  the  principal  plus  accrued  inter- 
est, 4th  and  5th  years  should  be  18  of  the 
principal  plus  accrued  Interest,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  year  payments  should  be  3  16  of  the 
principal  plus  accrued  Interest. 

The  loans  envisioned  contemplates  picking 
up  all  obligations  of  the  farmer  both  secured 
as  well  as  unsecured. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  money  should  be 
made  available  to  wipe  out  all  obligations  as 
well  as  provide  an  adequate  amount  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  crop  in  1968.  Cost  of  living 
must  be  considered. 

The  loans  should  be  a  government  guaran- 
teed loan  with  bank  or  PCA  participation  at 
5  per  cent. 

A  complete  evaluation  by  experts  In  the 
field  of  agricultural  financing.  In  the  case  of 
any  and  all  applicants,  would  be  the  desir- 
able approach.  By  so  handling  this  procedure 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  better  busi- 
ness men  out  of  the  operators.  In  those  cases 
where  good  business  practices  are  not  en- 
gaged in  by  the  farmers,  the  farmer  should 
be  Instructed  that  whereas  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  willing  to  assist  him  It  becomes 
mandatory  that  he  alter  his  farming  proce- 
dures accordingly. 

In  addition  to  direct  loans  to  the  farmer, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  plight  of 
the  small  businesses  in  the  affected  area, 
especially  retail  or  service  dealers.  If  we  are 
to  rehabilitate  the  rural  communities. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  Is 
already  subsidizing  the  farming  Industry  to 
the  tune  of  6  billion  dollars  annually,  It  cer- 
talnlv  bespeaks  good  business  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and  invest- 
ors in  the  farming  Industry  to  see  that  the 
operators  of  the  farming  industry  have  the 
necessary  tool  with  which  to  do  a  Job  .  .  .,  In 
this  Instance  the  tool  in  question  happens  to 
be  money,  or  operating  capital  without  which 
no  business  can  survive. 

Manii-a  Chamber  or  Commerce. 
R.  J.  McKinnon.  Chairman. 


At   the  hearing   before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Cotton  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Mr.  John  Baldwin, 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Report,  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
asked  if  he  would  furnish  a  report  sum- 
mary of  the  effect  of  weather  on  the 
cotton  crops  in  the  main  part  of  the 
cotton  belt  for  the  years  1965,  1966.  and 
1967.  Mr.  Baldwin's  report  is  as  follows: 
Weather  and  Its  Effect  on  the  1965  Cotton 
Crop  in  the  Main  Belt 
The    weather    was    more    favorable    than 
usual  for  the  1965  cotton  crop.  Mostly  above 
normal   warmth    and    near   normal   rainfall 
during  the  season  generally  favored  planting 
germination,    development,    maturity,    and 
the  harvest. 

After  a  cold  March  planting  in  the  Main 
Belt  advanced  rapidly  under  the  Influence  of 
warm,  mostly  open  weather  during  April. 
Favorable  weather  permitted  active  planting 
during  May,  especially  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Belt,  but  showers  caused  Interruptions 
In  the  western  portion  (these  showers  were 
heavv  from  central  Texas  to  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  necessitating  some  replanting)^ 
Planting  was  near  completion  by  the  end  of 
Mav  except  in  northwestern  Texas  and  In 
Oklahoma  where  this  work  was  advancing 
favorably.  A  warm  May  stimulated  germina- 
tion and  growth.  The  crop  as  a  whole  got  off 
to  a  good  start. 


Temperature  and  rainfall  were  mostly  fa- 
vorable during  the  summer,  although  show- 
ers were  heavy  at  times  during  June  and  July 
in  eastern  areas.  Developing  dry  areas  were 
generally  relieved  by  timely  showers,  aJid 
cotton  responded  favorably.  Weather  condi- 
tions continued  mostly  favorable  during  Sep- 
tember in  eastern  sections  and  during  the 
first  3  weeks  of  the  month  in  the  Texa*- 
Oklahoma  area.  Hurricane  Bet^y  brought 
damaging  winds  and  heavy  rains  to  Lou- 
isiana Mississippi,  Arkansas,  western  "Ten- 
nessee' and  southeaetern  Missouri  on  Sep- 
tember 9-10.  Heavy  rains  and  cool  weather 
the  la£t  10  davs  of  the  month  slowed  growth 
and  caused  some  damage  in  the  Central  Belt 

and  Texas.  ^  ,. 

October  was  cool  and  November  unusually 
warm.  A  few  heavy  showers  occurred  in 
eastern  and  western  sections,  but  the  weather 
eenerally  favored  maturity  and  harvest  dur- 
ing these  months  Picking  was  more  ad- 
vanced m  most  areas  than  in  most  previous 
vears  By  the  first  of  November  cotton  in  the 
late  northwestern  part  of  the  Bell  was  ready 
for  a  hard  freeze  to  defoliate  the  plants; 
it  did  not  come  until  November  29. 

Weathee  and  Its  Effect  on  the  1966  Cotton 
Crop  in  the  Main  Bei-t 
Mostly  cool  weather,  with  many  ;^et  pe- 
riods and  a  few  dry  periods  during  the  1966 
crop  season  delayed  planting,  limited  ger- 
mination and  proper  development,  caused 
much  abandonment,  and  slowed  maturity 
and  the  harvest.  An  unusually  early  Novem- 
ber freeze  killed  immature  bolls  in  north- 
ern areas  The  weather  for  cotton  during  the 
1966  season  appears  to  have  been  the  worst, 
especially  In  northern  and  middle  sections, 
since  1950  and  possibly  since  1946. 

Mostly  normal  temperatures  and  le^s  than 
usual  rainfall  favored  cotton  planting  in  the 
early  areas  during  March.  The  weather  be- 
came very  cold  the  first  part  cf  April  over 
the  Belt,  and  heavy  rains  occiured  in  the 
middle  portion  and  in  the  northeast  Texas- 
Oklahoma  area  the  latter  part.  During  May 
rainfall  was  light  In  the  northwestern  part 
near    normal    in    north-central    areas,    and 
heavy  in  coastal  sections,  but  the  month  was 
colder  than  usual,  limiting  germination  and 
growth.  The  crop  got  ofl  to  a  poor  start,  with 
reports    of    considerable    abandonment    In 
mkny  northern  areas.  Cool  weather  continued 
during  June  slowing  growth,  but  July  was 
Mostly  warmer  than  usual.  Much  below  nor- 
mal rainfall  during  these  two  months  caused 
droughty  conditions  over  wide  areas,  limit- 
ing development. 

Shower  activity  Increased  the  first  thrw 
weeks  of  August.  These  showers  replenished 
soil  moisture  in  the  eastern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Belt  and  in  middle  and  eastern 
Texas.  Much  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  how- 
ever continued  unfavorably  dry  until  heavy 
rains  occurred  the  last  week  of  August.  Cool 
weather  generally  persisted  through  August, 
September,  and  October,  slowing  develop- 
ment and  maturity.  Heavy  showers  during 
much  of  August  and  September  delayed  har- 
vests in  many  areas  and  damaged  some  open 
cotton.  October  weather  was  mostly  fair 
and  sunny,  except  in  the  eastern  portion  of 

the  Belt.  ^  ^   _.    „ 

The  cool  weather  that  had  persisted  during 
most  of  the  1966  cotton  season  reached  a 
climax  on  November  2  to  4  when  an  usually 
early  hard  freeze  overspread  nearly  all  of 
the  Belt.  Temperatures  dropped  to  the  teens 
and  low  20'b  across  northern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  Belt  and  freezing  extended 
to  the  Gulf  coast.  This  hard  freeze,  coming 
2  to  4  weeks  early,  destroyed  a  considerable 
number  of  immature  cotton  bolls  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  Belt  where  the  crop 
was  2  to  3  weeks  late.  A  record  early  snow- 
storm (Nov.  2-4 )  m  the  northern  part  of 
the  Belt  (to  6  Inches  in  Tennessee  and  to  4 
Inches  in  northern  Alabama)  caused  addi- 
tional damage. 
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Weather  A^rD  Its  Effect  on  the  1967  Cotton 
Crop  in  the  Main  Belt 
Mostly  persistent  cool  weather  and  above 
normal  rainfall  during  the  1967  cotton  season 
In  the  main  Belt  delayed  planting  and  lim- 
ited germination  In  northern  sections,  were 
unfavorable  for  proper  development,  caused 
much  abandonment,  and  slowed  maturity 
and  harvest.  Axi  unusually  early  November 
freeze,  as  In  the  preceding  year,  killed  Im- 
mature cotton  bolls  In  northern  areas.  The 
weather  for  cotton,  especially  In  the  north- 
em  two- thirds  of  the  middle  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  Belt,  was  apparently  the 
worst  since  1921.  These  two  consecutive  sea- 
sons (1966-67)  of  bad  weather  for  cotton  are 
comparable  to  the  consecutive  seeeons  of 
1945-46    and    1921-22. 

Above  normal  temperatures  and  less  than 
the  usual  rainfall  during  March  and  April 
favored  planting  In  the  main  Cotton  Belt. 
but  this  activity  was  limited  In  some  areas 
because  of  dry  soil.  Heavy  rains  of  4  to  12 
Inches  the  second  week  of  April  replenished 
soil  moisture  In  southern  Oklahoma,  eastern 
Texas,  and  the  southern  Louisiana  area.  The 
weather  became  quite  cold  at  the  end  of 
April  and  first  week  of  May,  with  he»vy  rain 
of  4  to  over  12  Inches  over  the  middle  half  of 
the  Belt  and  the  Tennessee-Carolina  area — 
very  bad  for  planting  and  the  newly-planted 
cotton.  The  next  week  was  warm  and  mostly 
fair,  but  the  last  half  of  May  was  unfavorably 
cool  with  near  normal  shower  activity.  It  was 
reported  that  this  was  one  of  the  worst  plant- 
ing seasons  of  record  In  many  north-central 
and  northeastern  sections  of  the  Belt. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  June  heavy 
rains  occurred  from  the  High  Plains  of  Texas 
to  the  western  Carollnas.  causing  some  dam- 
age. Planting,  however,  had  been  held  up  by 
dry  soils  In  northwestern  Texas  until  these 
rains.  The  remainder  of  June  had  near  nor- 
mal temperatures  and  rainfall,  except  for 
mostly  fair  weather  In  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Belt  and  no  rain  across  south-central  and 
northeastern  Texas. 

Cool  weather  generally  persisted  over  the 
Cotton  Belt  from  early  July  to  mid-November. 
During  this  period  of  19  weeks,  only  2  weeks 
were  warmer  than  usual  over  the  middle  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Belt  and  4  weeks  In 
the  Texas-Oklahoma  area.  Complaints  of 
slow  growth  and  delayed  maturity  were  nu- 
merous. Rainfall  was  heavy  In  Juiy  over 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  Belt, 
In  August  over  southern  Texas  and  south- 
central  and  eastern  pKirtlons  of  the  Belt,  In 
September  from  southern  Texas  to  south- 
eastern Missouri,  and  In  October  from  east- 
central  Texas  to  Missouri  and  from  the 
middle  Gulf  coast  to  the  lower  Appalachians. 
Cotton  was  practically  harvested  In  southern 
Texas  when  Hurricane  Beulah  struck  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  but  heavy  rains  damaged  the  crop 
In  central  Texas. 

The  cool  weather  that  had  prevailed  dur- 
ing most  of  the  1967  cotton  season  Was  cli- 
maxed— Bs  In  the  1966 — by  an  early  Novem- 
ber cold  wave  which  overspread  practically 
the  entire  Belt.  Prom  the  4th  to  tho  6th  of 
the  month  temperatures  dropped  to  the  mld- 
20's  as  far  south  as  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  freezing  extended  to  the  middle 
Gulf  and  Georgia  coasts.  This  hard  freeze 
coming  2  to  4  weeks  earlier  than  usuAl  killed 
a  considerable  number  of  immature  cotton 
bolls  across  the  northern  portion  of  the  Belt 
where  the  crop  was  2  to  3  weeks  latje.  Cold, 
damp  weather  and  above  normal  rainfall 
generally  persisted  to  mid-November.  The  fol- 
lowing week  was  mostly  fair  and  warm,  per- 
mitting harvest  to  move  toward  completion. 

Every  effort  will  be  exerted  by  me  to 
obtain  early  action  In  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  this  most  vital  legislation. 
A  request  for  a  report  on  the  bills  have 
been  a.sked  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report 
will  be  a  favorable  one  and  made  avail- 


able In  time  for  action  in  both  Houses 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  reconvening 
of  Congress  in  January  1968. 


THE   NATIONS    SPACE   PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserved 
this  time  to  discuss  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
our  Nation's  space  program.  Because  of 
the  pressures  of  adjournment  I  realize 
that  I  cannot  explore  this  subject,  in 
any  depth.  Over  the  past  year,  there 
were  two  dramatic  events  in  the  space 
program — first,  the  major  disaster  which 
befell  the  Apollo  project  on  January  27, 
1967,  with  the  deaths  of  three  brave 
American  astronauts  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Apollo  204  space  capsule  during  a 
routine  ground  test;  and,  second,  later 
in  the  year,  on  November  9,  the  success- 
ful firing  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  making  the 
extensive  remarks  I  had  planned  for  the 
floor  today.  I  have  decided  to  make  them 
available  to  the  public  in  the  next  few 
days. 

But  I  would  like  to  mention  now  sev- 
eral things  of  great  Importance.  Congress 
held  hearings  In  the  spring  to  investigate 
the  January  Apollo  disaster.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearings  two  major  things 
became  clear. 

One  is  that  management  of  the  space 
program  is  severely  deficient,  and  the 
program  is  in  danger.  If  serious  and  sub- 
stantive improvement  is  not  undertak- 
en— far  beyond  anything  that  NASA  has 
yet  suggested — we  may  soon  face  fur- 
ther preventable  disasters.  The  other  is 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  determined  to 
play  a  forceful  role  in  demanding  or 
overseeing  the  necessary  improvement. 
NASA's  extreme  arrogance  toward  Con- 
gress and  lack  of  candor  in  its  testimony 
and  program  status  reports  remain  sub- 
stantially unchallenged  by  Congress. 

Faced  with  growing  criticism  about  its 
air  of  abdication,  and  faced  with  the 
threat  that  a  more  penetrating  appraisal 
would  ensue  in  spite  of  the  committee's 
general  reluctance  to  pursue  the  matter 
in  such  fashion,  the  hearings  were  called 
to  a  premature  close — leaving  evasive 
and  contradictory  testimony  and  unan- 
swered questions  to  stand  without  se- 
rious condemnation.  Careful  reading  of 
the  hearings,  in  fact,  shows  that  in  some 
instances  the  committee  aided  and 
abetted  NASA's  efforts  to  withhold  vital 
Apollo- related  information.  The  classic 
example  was,  of  course,  the  handling  of 
the  Phillips  report.  NASA  was  more  than 
gently  treated  about  the  report's  sup- 
pression, and  no  formal  request  was  ever 
made  that  NASA  produce  the  essential 
information.  The  blatant  false  state- 
ment under  oath  by  the  President  of 
North  American  Aviation  concerning 
this  report  was  Ignored. 

The  committee  has  completely  de- 
faulted on  its  responsibilities  to  report 
to  the  Nation.  Seven  months  after  the 
close  of  the  hearings,  neither  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
nor  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronau- 


tics and  Space  Sciences  has  seen  fit  to 
issue  a  report  on  the  hearings  concern- 
ing our  $25  biUion  Apollo  program.  While 
reasons  for  this  can  be  devised,  the  im- 
plications of  this  congressional  default 
are  very  serious  for  this  Nation. 

Since  the  hearings  there  was  the  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket. 
While  extremely  gratifying,  there  I5 
great  danger  that  together  with  Con- 
gressional silence  on  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram's status,  it  wiU  help  to  further 
whitewash  the  severe  problems  that  exist 
in  the  Nation's  most  ambitious  and  costly 
technological  program. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  congressional  silence 
is  helping  to  lull  the  public  into  an  un- 
founded confidence  about  the  manage- 
ment of  its  space  program  and  how  its 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent. 

I  have  been  hoping  that  the  committee 
would  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic. But  this  session  of  the  Congress  is 
ending,  and  there  is  no  committee  re- 
port. In  face  of  this  serious  omission,  I 
wish  to  submit  my  own  report  so  that  the 
American  people  may  be  informed.  It 
is  neither  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  hearings  nor  a  history  of  the  Apollo 
program  and  the  growth  of  its  diffi- 
culties. There  was  insulHclent  time  and 
manpower  for  me  to  provide  the  kind 
of  detailed  analysis  and  careful  docu- 
mentation of  the  problems  which  is 
necessary  and  which  the  committee's 
facilities  are  so  much  better  equipped  to 
provide. 

My  report  then  is  a  statement  in  which 
I  try  to  describe  the  atmosphere  and 
clarify  some  of  the  larger  issues  raised  by 
this  sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
space  program. 

The  report  includes  mention  of  the 
kind  of  guidance  from  technicians  work- 
ing in  the  space  program  itself  which  I 
received  while  developing  my  views.  Let- 
ters, comments  and  documents  poured 
in  without  my  request.  They  were  sent 
to  enlighten  me  and  encourage  me.  I  have 
never  publicly  released  or  mentioned 
most  of  these  illustrative  communica- 
tions because  a  history  of  reprisals  exists 
which  has  greeted  space  program  per- 
sonnel who  voiced  their  criticisms  in  the 
past. 

The  report  necessarily  includes  discus- 
sion of  NASA's  lack  of  candor  and  how 
suppression  of  facts  and  realities  harms 
even  the  quality  of  the  program  it  pre- 
sumes to  protect. 

The  statement  includes  my  assessment 
of  the  gravity  of  some  of  the  remaining 
unanswered  questions  and  what  I  believe 
Congress  must  do  to  make  amends. 

My  report  should  have  constituted  ad- 
ditional views  to  a  committee  report.  It  is 
no  substitute  for  a  thorough  accounting. 
However,  it  represents  my  evaluation  of 
some  of  the  major  problems  with  which 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  if  it  is  to 
exercise  its  proper  oversight  function. 
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OUR  VITAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubftz]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 


introduce  a  resolution  which  I  hope  will 
be  of  interest  to  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues It  pertains  to  the  vital  trans- 
portation system  of  our  country,  the 
facet  of  our  lives  most  responsible  for  the 
progress  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  20th 
century.  Were  it  not  for  the  cross-coun- 
trv  paths  made  possible  by  the  develop- 
m'-'nt  of  railways,  highways,  and  air«-ays, 
ard  for  the  concern  shown  these  de- 
velopments by  the  Federal  Government, 
this  country  would  not  t>e  the  truly 
United  States  of  America  that  it  is  today, 
nor  would  the  United  States  of  America 
afford  the  freedom  of  mobility  we  pro- 
claim a  No.  1  factor  to  our  success  as  a 
free  nation. 

I  am  disturbed  by  developments  which 
bear  directly  on  the  future  system  of 
transportation  in  this  country.  My  pur- 
pose in  Introducing  this  resolution  is  not 
to  calmly  throw  blame — but  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  most 
pressing  problem. 

Since  May  of  this  year,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  initiated  and  carried 
out  decisions  to  withdraw  railway  post 
office  operations  from  18  trains  m  my 
district  of  Kansas  alone.  Since  October 
of  this  year,  notifications  by  the  railroads 
have  been  given  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  the  railroads'  in- 
tentions to  discontinue  passenger  train 
service  on  18  trains  in  my  district  of 
Kansas  alone.  The  18  passenger  train 
discontinuance  notifications  are  not 
identical  to  those  18  trains  from  which 
the  Post  Office  has  withdrawn  railway 
post  office  contracts  since  May.  However, 
the  railroads  which  have  notified  the  ICC 
of  their  intentions  to  withdraw  passenger 
train  service  share  one  thing  in  com- 
mon—in each  case,  the  straw  breaking 
the  camel's  back,  so  to  speak,  is  the  with- 
drawal of  post  office  contracts. 

While  I  am  able  to  understand  that 
there    are    extenuating    circumstances 
whereby  both  the  Post  Office  and  the 
railroads  find  these  actions  necessary.  I 
am  also  acutely  aware  and  most  con- 
cerned for  the  effects  of  such  actions  on 
the    development    and    the    system    of 
transportation  in   this  country   in  the 
foreseeable  and  far  distant  future.  The 
resolution     I     introduced     today     rec- 
ommends that  an  investigation  and  study 
of  this  matter  be  conducted  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.   The    resolution    asks    that   the 
committee  seek  to  determine  what  ef- 
fects arc,  and/or  will  result  from  the  rash 
of   passenger   train   abandonments   oc- 
curring across  the  country,  hitting  hard 
on  the  Midwest — as  well  as  overall  effects 
on  transportation  by  Post  Office  decisions 
determining  how  the  U.S.  mall  shall  be 
transported.   The   committee   would   be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  determining 
the  advisability  of  a  coordination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  actions 
which  bear  directly  on  the  nationwide 
development  and  system  of  transporta- 
tion and  all  other  matters  which  would 
promote  a  full  consideration  of  the  need 
for  a  balanced  and  optimum  use  of  the 
Nation's   transportation   system   In   the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  the  mall. 

Speaking  for  my  part  of  the  country 
and  for  the  citizens  I  represent,  public 
opinion  on  this  question  is  running  very 


high.  I  have  received  more  complaints 
and  protests  on  the  issue  of  mail  and 
passenger  train  service  than  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  tax  increase.  If 
anything  strikes  the  public  awareness  to 
such  a  degree  as  when  their  pockctbooks 
are  threatened,  it  is  this  question  of 
transportation  and  mail  services.  When 
our  citizenry  believes  itself  the  victim  of 
"bigness  and  bureaucracy,"  it  tends  to 
rear  back  and  spout  fire  towards  those 
deemed  by  them  responsible  for  the  vic- 
timizing. Some  have  accused  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  ignoring  the  pub- 
lic interest,  of  effecting  a  deterioration  of 
mail  service,  and  of  being  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  passenger  trains.  Others 
have  accused  the  railroads  for  not  fight- 
ing to  retain  postal  contracts,  of  ignor- 
ing a  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  of 
bringing  economic  hardship  and  disaster 
to  communities  and  towns. 

Consequently-,  the  two  defendants 
against  public  criticism  have  started  ac- 
cusing one  another,  neither  feeling  re- 
sponsible nor  deserving  of  blame.  And 
such  statements  as  the  following  come 
forth.  I  quote  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence O'Brien  as  he  was  quoted  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine  of 
December  18,  1967. 

In  the  last  15  years  alone  7  of  every  10 
passenger  trains  dropped  by  the  railroads 
were  still  carrying  mall  at  the  time  they  were 
discontinued.  In  other  words,  mall  as  well 
as  passengers  were  left  standing  on  the  plat- 
form In  70  percent  of  all  passenger  train 
discontinuances. 


Now,  with  one  big  motion,  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  has  attempted  to  clear 
the  slate  and  pass  the  plate  of  blame. 
Upon  reading  his  comment,  I  contacted 
one  of  the  major  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try and  asked  whether  they  had,  in  some 
instances,  discontinued  passenger  trains 
prior  to  the  decision  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  remove  railway  postal 
offices  from  those  subject  trains.  The 
answer  was,  "No." 

I  do  not  question  the  word  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  I  am  certain  he  has 
statistical  figures  and  facts  to  substan- 
tiate the  statement.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  obvious  that  at  least  one  of  the 
major  railroads  involved  presently  in 
many  passenger  train  discontinuance  ac- 
tions, has  never  taken  trains  off,  leaving 
the  mail  on  the  platform. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  imfortunate 
that  the  problem  has  come  to  such  a  level 
of  "blame  throwing"  and  accusations.  It 
Is  a  result  of  the  public  concern,  not  just 
for  the  mail  service,  not  only  for  the  pas- 
senger service — but  of  their  concern  for 
the  possibility  that  they  are  being  totally 
ignored  when  these  decisions,  made  or 
sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
come  about.  Can  the  public  interest  or 
should  the  public  interest  be  given  equal 
time  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  rev- 
enue Issues  pressing  dovm  on  both  the 
Post  Office  and  the  railroads?  I  do  know 
that  present  laws  do  not  provide  but  for 
a  minimum  presentation  or  consideration 
of  that  vague  but  widely  used  term,  the 
"public  interest."  If  on  a  scale  of 
100.  we  attempted  to  chart  the  value 
placed  on  the  public  Interest,  I  fear  it 
would  carry  as  few  as  15  of  the  100  de- 
cisionmaking points.  The  public  pulse  Is 


never  more  readily  discernible  than  when 
that  public  feels  it  is  being  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world  of  which  it  is  inher- 
ently a  part  and  in  which  It  must  carrj-  a 
full  "share  of  the  total  responsibilities  and 
load. 

In  conclusion,  wloat  I  ask  is  not  a  ver- 
dict of  "guilty  or  not  guilty"— but  for  a 
study  of  this  question.  I  ask  that  the 
issue  be  referred  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  a 
determination  of  whether  or  not  the  de- 
velopment and  system  of  nationwide 
transportation  is  being  adversely  or 
otherwise  affected  by  these  actions  and 
for  recommendations  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  as  it  may  deem 
advisable. 

MUCH  SMOKE— NO  FIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  TMr.  Dole]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Joseph  Y. 
Resnick.  has  for  a  number  of  months 
been  attacking  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  As  I  have  said  publicly 
and  I  repeat  today,  it  is  neither  my  in- 
tention nor  my  responsibility  to  defend 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
is  capable  of  defending  itself  if  the  need 
should  arise. 

KANSAS    OFFICIALS 

I  paid  verj'  little  attention  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  imtil  his  attacks  and  charges  cen- 
tered   on    Kansas    public    officials    and 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  officials.  On  August 
29,    1967,   my  colleague   the   gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  inserted 
a  statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
which    appears    on    page    24474.    This 
statement  contained   many   inferences, 
many  charges,  and  much  innuendo.  The 
statement  reflected  adversely  upon  the 
character  and  integrity  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner    of    Kansas.    Mr     Frank 
Sullivan,  a  longtime,   dedicated,   public 
serv'ant  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  great  majority  of  Kansans.  Needless 
to  say.  the  statement  was  widely  pub- 
licized in  Kansas  papers.  I  doubt  the  pub- 
licity was  accidental,  but  all  in  all  the 
loose  charges  and  innuendo  have  caused 
Mr.  Sullivan,   and  others  in  his   office, 
undue  and  unjustified  harassment  and 
embarrassment.  There  are  always  some 
quick  to  believe  the  worst  ^^-ithout  hav- 
ing the  facts  or  without  investigating 
the  source  of  the  charges.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  that  the  hearings 
he  conducted  were  imofficial.  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  subpena  witnesses,  and 
that  the  hearings  themselves  were  noth- 
ing more  than  "fishing  expeditions."  To 
criticize  Mr.  Sullivan  for  not  coming  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  appear,  before  the  "one-man"  fishing 
expedition  does  a  dissen-ice  and  a  great 
injustice  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

ATTORNEY     CENISIAL'S     REPORT 

The  point  is  that,  following  an  attack 
on  the  insurance  commissioner,  his  of- 
fice, and  on  unnamed  farm  bureau  offi- 
cials, the  Governor  of  Kansas,  Robert 
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Docking,  a  Democrat,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Resnick.  requested  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Kansas  to  make  an  investigation 
and  report  his  findings.  The  attorney 
general  did  investi£,'ate,  though,  I  might 
add,  very  little  information  was  furnished 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York,  who 
suddenly  became  silent  and  decHned  to 
name  the  source  or  sources  of  his  in- 
formation. In  essence,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's investigation  absolved  the  insur- 
ance commissioner,  the  commissioner's 
office,  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  and  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  insurance  com- 
panies. The  report  was  made  public  and 
a  copy  furnished  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  and  he  very  quickly  inserted  a 
statement  in  the  Record  on  November  14, 
1967,  page  32437,  ridiculing  the  attor- 
ney general  and  his  opinion.  'When  all 
was  said  and  done,  there  had  been  much 
smoke  but  no  fire  Insofar  as  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  concerned.  Since  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  fill  the  Record  with  inferences, 
allegations,  and  Innuendo,  In  my  opinion, 
the  attorney  general's  report  and  opin- 
ion should  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Therefore,  I  request  the  complete 
report  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Report  of  Investigation 

( By  Robert  C.  Londerholm,  Attorney  General, 
re  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  the  Kansas  Department  of 
Insurance) 

INTRODUCTION 

Congressman  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  of  New 
York  has  made  certain  allegations  concerning 
the  Kansas  Insurance  ComnilssloneT's  office 
and  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Com- 
panies. These  allegations  were  forwarded  to 
the  Oovernor,  who  has  referred  them  to  this 
office  and  requested  an  Investigation. 

The  congressman  alleges  that  the  com- 
panies have  made  "highly  improper  gifts"  to 
the  office  of  the  Insurance  commissioner.  In- 
cluding annual  season  football  and  basket- 
ball tickets.  He  further  alleges  that  the  In- 
surance department  has  "overlooked  numer- 
ous Improper  activities"  of  the  companies. 
Without  saying  It  outright,  he  ImpBes  that 
the  commissioner  and  his  office  have  iccorded 
favored  treatment  to  the  companies  In  ex- 
change for  these  gifts,  and  that  thla  has  re- 
sulted In  approval  of  unjustlflably  high  In- 
surance rates  for  the  companies. 

The  alleged  "Improper  activities"  of  the 
companies,  have  been  broken  down  Into  the 
following  speclflc  charges:  j 

1.  That  the  companies  have  furnlsned  sea- 
son football  and  basketball  tickets  to  their 
top  executives,  their  wives  and  famBles. 

2.  That  the  companies  spend  several  thou- 
sand dollars  each  year  for  membersMp  In  an 
expensive  Kansas  country  club  for  Chelr  top 
executive  personnel. 

3.  That  the  expense  accounts  Of  these 
executives  are  highly  padded.  In  particular.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  company  provides  auto- 
mobiles to  Its  executives  for  their  personal 
use  and  that  the  company  pays  for  naarly  one 
million  miles  of  personal  mileage  pet  year.  It 
Is  also  alleged  that  many  of  these  cars  are 
provided  with  trailer  hitches  for  the  employ- 
ees' own  boats.  It  la  alleged  that  oae  board 
member  with  an  office  In  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Compxany  drives  a  round  txlp  dis- 
tance of  about  550  miles  per  week  to  and 
from  her  home  and  that  her  mlleagt  Is  paid 
for  by  the  company. 

4.  That  there  Is  a  "blatant  and  direct  over- 
lap" between  the  duties.  Jobs,  and  functions 
of  the  insurance  agents  and  the  employees  of 
the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  and  that  there  Is  a 
similar  overlap  In  the  office  space  useU  by  the 


Insurance  companies  and  that  vised  by  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau.  It  Is  alleged  that  this 
overlap  has  the  eflfect  of  funnellng  Income 
from  the  Insurance  companies  Into  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  for  use  In  carrying  on 
Its  "various  economic  and  political  activities." 
This  Investigation,  and  the  report  which 
follows,  have  focused  in  detail  on  these  alle- 
gations. The  question  of  the  present  federal 
tax  status  of  the  farm  bureau  and  similar 
agricultural  co-operatives,  which  has  also 
been  raised  by  Congressman  Resnick,  is  a 
matter  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  office 
and  Is  a  policy  question  to  be  settled  by 
Congress. 

EXPENSE    PRACTICES    OP    THE    COMPANIES 

By  way  of  background.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Is  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting association  organized  under  the 
Kansas  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  (K.S.A, 
17-1601  to  17-1636).  It  Is  affiliated  with  local 
county  farm  bureaus  organized  under  the 
same  act.  Both  the  state  and  county  farm 
bureaus  are  membership  organizations  and 
are  financed  primarily  by  dues.  Receipt  of 
the  dues  Is  exempt  from  federal  Income  taxes. 
The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Is  also  affiliated 
with  four  separate  profit  making  organiza- 
tions which  are  liable  for  federal  Income 
taxes.  These  are: 

1.  The  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Inc.,  a  mutual  fire  and  casualty 
company, 

2.  Kansas  Farm  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Inc.,  a  stock  legal  reserve  life  Insurance 
company. 

3.  K.F.B.  Company.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual,  selling  insurance  on 
growing  crops  and  motor  vehicles,  and 

4.  KAMA,  a  separate  cooperative  marketing 
association  engaged  In  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  the  bulk  purchasing  of  tires  and 
batteries  for  resale  to  farmers. 

The  first  three  of  these  organizations  are 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Kansas  In- 
surance Commissioner. 

Athletic  tickets 

The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  and  its  affiliated 
companies  are  all  headquartered  In  Manhat- 
tan. It  has  been  the  practice  of  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  and  Kansas  Farm  Life  to  purchase 
a  block  of  season  football  and  basketball 
tickets  at  Kansas  State  University  In  Man- 
hattan. Tickets  paid  for  by  the  companies 
are  used  to  entertain  guests  of  the  com- 
panies. Officers  of  the  company  have  advised 
the  Insurance  commissioner's  office  that  If 
the  commissioner  or  a  member  of  his  staff 
wished  to  attend  a  Kansas  State  game,  two 
tickets  from  this  block  would  be  available 
for  their  use.  Season  tickets  have  not  been 
furnished  to  the  commissioners  office  by  the 
companies.  In  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
the  commissioner  himself  has  utilized'  this 
offer  once  for  a  football  game  and  once  for 
a  basketball  game.  Other  members  of  his 
staff  have  utilized  these  tickets  on  an  occa- 
sional basis  for  football  games  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  their  executive  officers,  the 
policy  of  the  companies  Is  to  require  these 
officers  to  purchase  their  own  personal  ath- 
letic tickets  for  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tives, although  they  may  buy  these  tickets 
from  the  block  of  tickets  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  company  In  order  to  be  In  the 
same  section  with  guests.  Tickets,  ultimately 
paid  for  by  the  companies  are  reserved  for 
use  by  company  guests.  When  these  guest 
tickets  are  not  all  to  be  used  for  a  particular 
game,  the  remaining  ones  are  sold  by  the 
companies  to  members  of  the  public  or  are 
given  without  charge  to  non-executive  em- 
ployees of  the  companies. 

Automobiles  and  travel 

The  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany maintains  a  fleet  of  64  automobiles 
which  are  assigned  to  Its  Individual  em- 
ployees and  officers.  The  bulk  of  these  are 
Utilized  for  claim  Investigation  work  In  con- 


nection with  the  company's  fire  and  casualtT 
business.  Kansas  Farm  Life  furnishes  a  car 
to  its  manager.  Company  rules  allow  per- 
sonal use  of  these  cars  before  and  after 
established  business  hours.  Gasoline,  oil 
and  repair  services  are  paid  for  by  the  driver! 
who  then  makes  claim  for  reimbursement 
from  the  company  on  a  prescribed  form. 
This  form  requires  the  claimant  to  specify 
the  number  of  personal  miles  driven  during 
the  period  Involved,  and  requires  him  to 
deduct  five  cents  for  each  personal  mile  from 
his  claim  for  reimbursement.  As  of  August  31, 
1967,  the  fieet  of  64  cars  owned  by  the  Mutual 
Company  had  been  driven  a  total  of  1.371,179 
miles,  of  which  114,163  were  deducted  as  per- 
sonal. The  cost  of  maintaining  these  cars 
averages  3.7  cents  per  mile,  excluding  depre- 
ciation. The  company  estimates  depreciitlon 
cost  at  approximately  two  cents  per  mile. 
Hence  the  five  cents  per  mile  charged  em- 
ployees and  officers  for  personal  use  of  com- 
pany automobiles  Includes  an  amount  for 
depreciation.  Although  this  amount  Is  not 
the  full  two  cents  estimated,  the  deprecia- 
tion is  attributable  more  to  company  use 
than  to  personal  vise. 

The  practice  of  assigning  company  cars 
to  employees  and  officers,  and  permitting  per- 
sonal use  of  these  cars  during  non-business 
hours  Is  common  In  the  Insurance  Industry. 
Likewise,  many  companies  purchase  country 
club  memberships  for  business  use. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  trailer  hitches 
on  company  cars,  it  appears  that  one  district 
sales  supervisor  for  the  Mutual  Company 
stationed  away  from  Manhattan  has  equipped 
his  company  car  with  a  trailer  hitch.  This 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
his  own  boat  to  a  nearby  lake,  where  he  uses 
the  boat  In  part  to  entertain  business  guests. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  Itself  maintains  automobiles 
with  trailer  hltc'ies,  for  use  In  hauling  safety 
demonstration  equipment.  These  automo- 
biles have  no  connection  with  the  Insurance 
companies.  However,  they  and  the  Insurance 
companies'  cars  are  all  marked  on  the  rear 
window  "Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Services,"  and 
It  might  be  difficult  for  a  casual  observer 
to  distinguish  the  farm  bureau  cars  from 
the  Insurance  company  cars. 

There  Is  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Insurance  companies  who  Is 
also  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  by  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  as  a  supervisor  of  Its 
women's  activities  throughout  the  state.  In 
this  capacity,  she  travels  widely  around  the 
state  from  her  home  In  western  Kansas.  How- 
ever, her  per  diem  compensation  and  her 
travel  expenses  In  this  capacity  are  paid  for 
solely  by  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  and  not 
by  any  of  the  Insurance  companies.  Although 
she  has  an  office  In  the  Farm  Bureau's  head- 
quarters In  Manhattan,  the  major  part  of 
her  work  Is  done  outside  Manhattan.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  director  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau she  also  serves,  as  do  the  other  directors 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  as  a  director  of  the  affil- 
iated organizations,  including  the  Insurance 
companies.  Board  meetings  of  these  organi- 
zations are  all  conducted  In  conjunction  with 
board  meetings  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Her  di- 
rector's fees  and  trnvel  expenses  to  the  meet- 
ings are  paid  for  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  vhen  partially  reimbursed 
by  each  of  the  affiliated  services. 

Employees  and  office  space 
The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  and  Its  four  affil- 
iated companies  all  have  their  offices  In  the 
same  building  In  Manhattan  This  building 
Is  owned  by  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Company;  and  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  other  services  pay  rent  to  the  Mutual 
Company  on  a  square  footage  basis  for  the 
space  they  occupy  There  Is  no  overlap  In  the 
office  space  used  by  the  Insurance  companies 
and  that  used  by  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau 

Nor  do  we  find  any  Instance  In  which  em- 
ployees  and   agents  of  the   Insurance  com- 
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names  perform  services  for  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau    The  insurance  agents  are  not  em- 
niovees   but  Independent   contractors   \<.1th 
offices    throughout    the    state.    With    regard 
to  the  officers  and  directors .  there  Is  an  over- 
lap as  follows:  As  mentioned  above,  the  board 
of  directors   of   the    Kansas   Farm    Bureau, 
which  consists  of   13   persons  elected  on   a 
state-wide  basis  by  Farm  Bureau  members, 
constitutes  also  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
three  Insurance  compainles.  Board  members 
are  compensated  on  a  per  diem  basis  and  are 
also  reimbursed    for   their    travel    expenses. 
These  amounts  are  paid  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
which  Is  then  reimbursed  by  the  Insurance 
companies  In  proporUon  to  the  ser\'lces  ren- 
dered to  them  by  the  board  members.  In  the 
case  of  officers,  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  also  serves  as  president  of  each 
of  the  affiliated  companies.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  vice  president  and  the  general  counsel. 
Other  officers  of  the  Farm  Bureau  In  a  few 
Instances  serve  as  officers  of  the  Insurance 
companies.  All  of  these  persons  receive  their 
compensation  directly  from   the   Farm  Bu- 
reau, which  is  then  reimbursed  by  the  affil- 
iated companies,   according   to  the  amount 
of  services  rendered   to   them.   It  should   be 
pointed  out  that  day-to-day  operation  of  In- 
surance companies  Is  conducted  by  a  director 
of  Insurance  services  for  all  three  companies 
and  an  operating  manager  for   each.  These 
persons  are  compensated  directly  by  the  com- 
panies. 

There  are  two  other  areas  In  which  the 
Insurance  companies  make  direct  payments 
to  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau.  In  each  case  for 
services  rendered  to  the  companies  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau maintains  a  legislative  department, 
which  conducts  research,  provides  informa- 
tion to  Farm  Bureau  members,  and  performs 
lobbying  services  for  the  Bureau  during 
the  legislative  sessions.  The  Farm  Bureau  is 
interested  In  a  wide  variety  of  matters,  and 
this  legislative  department  deals  with  all  of 
them  The  insurance  companies  do  not  em- 
ploy separate  research  and  lobbying  serv- 
ices but  Instead  contract  with  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  per- 
form these  functions  for  them.  The  volume 
of  Insurance  bills  before  the  legislature  In 
each  session  Is  subsUntlal.  In  1967  It  Is  esti- 
mated there  were  96  bills  whose  passage 
could  affect  the  Insvirance  business. 

The  companies  comi>ensate  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau for  these  services  by  financing  a  portion 
of  the  legislative  department's  budget.  For 
instance,  in  1966  they  furnished  19,000  dol- 
lars, or  W'c  of  the  total  budget  of  47.329.41 
dollars.  This  amount  was  shared  by  the  three 
Insurance  companies  as  follows:  Farm  Bu- 
reau Mutual  paid  $13,500  or  28.B7o  of  the 
budget:  Kansas  Farm  Life  paid  $5,000  or 
10.5'~r  of  the  budget:  and  K.F.B.  paid  $500 
or  1  ^r  01  the  budget.  The  larger  share  for  the 
Mutual  Company  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  bills  relating  to  Insurance 
affect  only  the  casualty  and  fire  business. 

The  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  also  maintains 
a  safety  department,  which  carries  on  an 
extensive  safety  education  program  through- 
out the  state.  This  Includes  drivers  educa- 
tion programs  In  the  schools,  demonstrations 
at  local  farm  bureau  meetings  and  a  con- 
test In  conjunction  with  Futvire  Farmers  of 
America  on  Inspection  of  farms  for  fire 
hazards  Almost  all  of  the  budget  of  the 
safety  department  Is  financed  by  the  Insur- 
ance companies,  on  the  theory  that  safety 
education  reduces  accidents  and  thus  keeps 
down  Insurance  claims  and  costs.  This  kind 
of  financial  support  for  safety  education  Is 
common  among  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies. The  farm  bureau  companies  appar- 
ently prefer  to  have  their  safety  education 
program  carried  on  In  the  name  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Itself,  without  reference  to  any  In- 
surance company,  because  this  allows  them 
to  reach  audiences  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  available.  In  1966  the  companies 
contributed  $37,000.  or  91 A '"r  of  the  total 
safety  department  budget  of  $37,966  68   The 


companies'  proportionate  contributions  were 
as  follows:  Farm  Bureau  Mutual,  $29,500  or 
77.7%;  Kansas  Farm  Life.  $6500  or  17.1%: 
and  K T.B.,  $1000  or  2.6%. 

Country  club  m-emberstUps 
Prior  to  1955,  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  and 
Kansas  Farm  Life  each  maintained  a  com- 
pany membership  In  the  Manhattan  Country 
Club.  In  that  year  a  change  In  the  club 
rules  required  every  membership  to  be  In 
the  name  of  an  Individual.  Since  that  time 
each  company  has  continued  to  pay  for  a 
membership  In  the  name  of  Its  operating 
manager,  who  Is  also  Its  vice-president  Dues 
In  the  club  are  $27  per  month,  or  $324  per 
year,  for  each  membership.  These  two  mem- 
berships are  used  for  entertaining  business 
guests  of  the  Insurance  companies.  They  are 
not  purchased  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
companies'  executives  or  employees.  Addi- 
tional expenses  Incurred  at  the  club  are  paid 
for  by  the  company  only  when  they  are  at- 
tributable to  company  business.  Many  of  the 
executives  and  employees  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  also 
maintain  personal  memberships  In  the 
country  club.  However,  their  dues  are  paid 
for  by  them  personally  and  not  by  their 
employer. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER 

The  control  of  expenses  In  an  Insurance 
company  Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
company  management.  The  Insurance  com- 
missioner Is  not  empowered  to  dictate  the 
expense  policies  of  the  various  insurance 
companies  he  regulates.  He  does  approve 
fire  Insurance  and  casualty  Insurance  rates, 
pursuant  to  K.S.A.  40-927  and  20-1112. 
These  sections  of  the  statutes  provide  In 
substance  that  the  rates  must  be  approved 
by  the  commissioner  unless  they  are  ex- 
cessive, unreasonable.  Inadequate,  or  un- 
fairly discriminatory.  They  also  provide  that 
rates  shall  be  given  due  consideration  to  past 
and  prospective  loss  experience,  catastrophe 
hazards,  a  reasonable  margin  for  profit  and 
contingencies,  dividends,  past  and  prospec- 
tive. 

Farm  Bureau  Mutual  was  first  authorized 
to  engage  In  the  fire  and  casualty  business  In 
1938,  and  since  that  time  It  has  filed  two 
applications  for  rate  changes  on  automobile 
Insurance.  Its  current  rates,  which  were  ap- 
proved effective  March  29  1967.  are  based  on 
a  predicted  expense  factor  of  29.69%  of  the 
premlvim  dollar.  In  other  words,  the  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner  were  based  on 
an  expectation  that  the  company  would 
spend  for  expenses  29.69  cents  of  each  dollar 
received  in  premium.  This  does  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  expense  factors  used 
by  other,  similar  companies  in  securing  ap- 
proval of  their  current  rates  for  automobile 
Insurance.  For  instance,  the  expense  factor 
for  Alliance  Mutual  Casualty  Company  was 
41.91%  of  the  premium  dollar;  for  Farmers 
Alliance  Mutual  Company,  42.91%;  and  for 
Western  Casualty  and  Surety  Company, 
42.98%. 

Current  automobile  insurance  rates 
charged  by  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  also  com- 
pare favorably  with  rates  charged  by  similar 
companies  (see  exhibit  it  1 ) .  The  same  Is  true 
of  actual  expenses  Incurred  isee  exhibit  s2) . 
In  1965  Farm  Bureau  Mutual's  actual  ex- 
penses amounted  to  30.03  7c  of  Its  premium 
dollar,  as  compared  with  an  average  for  all 
companies  In  the  state  of  40.5%. 

The  Commissioner  Is  not  reqmred  by  stat- 
ute to  approve  life  Insurance  rates  and  hence 
Kansas  Farm  Life's  expenses  are  not  subject 
to  review  by  the  commissioner.  However. 
Best's  Life  Insurance  Reports,  an  Independ- 
ent rating  service,  states  In  reference  to  Kan- 
sas Farm  Life  that  "in  operations  a  very  Im- 
portant Item  Is  expenses,  which  have  been 
kept  very  low." 

The  Insurance  commissioner  does  exercise 
other  regulatory  powers  with  regard  to  com- 
panies such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  InBurance 
companies.  However,  a  review  of  his  actions 


In  these  other  fields  discloses  no  favoritism 
toward   the   Farm   Bureau   companies. 

One  recent  matter  concerning  the  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Is  noted.  On  September  6, 
1967.   the  commissioner  approved  an   agree- 
ment between  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  and  the 
Midland   Mutual   Fire   Insurance   Company, 
of  Newton,  under  which  Farm  Bureau  Mu- 
tual assumed  all   outstanding  liabilities  of 
Midland   in   exchange  for   all   the   assets   of 
Midland.    The    financial    condition   of    Mid- 
land Mutual  had  become  a  subject  of  con- 
cern to  Its  management  and  the  Insurance 
commissioner.  The  company's  balance  sheet 
as  of  December  31,  1966,  had  shown  a  sur- 
plus of  $100,121.00.  Since  K.S.A.   1965  Supp. 
40-1027  required  the  company   to   maintain 
a  surplus  of  at  least  $100,000.00  In  order  to 
write  homeowners  Insurance  policies,  an  ex- 
amination was  conducted  by  the  Insurance 
department.  It  showed   that  the  surplus   as 
of  December  31,  1966,  was  actually  less  than 
$100,000.00.   As   a  result,   the   commissioner, 
on  May  1,  1967.  refused  to  renew  the  com- 
pany's authority  to  sell  homeowners  policies. 
However,  the  company  was  not  required  by 
law   to   maintain   this   surplus   in   order   to 
sell  certain  types  of  fixe  and  disaster  Insvir- 
ance   and    the    commissioner    therefore    re- 
newed Its  certificate  of  authority  for  that 
purpose. 

On  August  22.  1967.  the  secretary  of  Mid- 
land Mutual  Informed  the  commissioner's 
office  that  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
Impaired  by  some  $12,500.00,  and  that  the 
company  had  ceased  writing  policies  and 
paying  losses  as  of  August  21,  1967.  The 
commissioner  thereupon  ordered  an  ex- 
amination of  the  company's  financial  posi- 
tion. This  examination  was  completed  on 
August  28,  and  it  revealed  a  possible  capital 
deficit  of  $88,000.00.  That  same  day  the  com- 
missioner, pursuant  to  K.S.A.  40-222,  held  a 
hearing  and  suspended  Midland's  authority 
to   engage  in  the  Insurance   business. 

During    the    period    from    August    22    to 
August    28,    the    management    of    Midland 
Mutual,  as  well  as  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners' office,  had  discussed  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Mutual 
Insiu-ance  Companies  the  possibility  of  solv- 
ing  Midland's   financial   difficulties   vrtthout 
a   dissolution  and   the  resulting  Injury   to 
policyholders  vrith  claims.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  Kansas  mutual  casualty  companies, 
acting  as  group,  were  not  Interested  in  rein- 
suring Midland's  poUcles.  The  Alliance  Mu- 
tual Companies  of  McPherson  (Alliance  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Company  and  Farmers  Alliance 
Mutual  Insurance  Company)   and  Farm  Bu- 
reau  Mutual   of   Manhattan   were   the   only 
K.'insas  mutual  companies  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  capable  of  reinsuring  Midland's  risks 
Individually.*  Prior  to  the  28th.  the  Alliance 
Mutual   Companies  Indicated   to   the  insur- 
ance department  that  it  was  not  Interested 
in    doing    this.    On    the    28th,    the    commU- 
sloner's  office  contacted  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
and    asked    the    company    to    consider    the 
project,  since  no  other  source  of  reinsurance 
appeared   to   be   available.   On   August   Slst, 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  and  Midland  Mutual 
entered   into   an   Initial   agreement   whereby 
Farm  Bureau  would  reinsure  all  claims  aris- 
ing after  September  1,  1967.  On  September  6. 
they  entered  Into  a  complete  reinsurance  and 
assumption  agreement  whereby  all  past  and 
future    Insvirance    claims    and    liabilities    of 
Midland  were  assumed  by  Farm  Bureau  Mu- 
tual and  all  assets  of  Midland  were  trans- 
ferred to  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 

It  appears  that  the  Insurance  commis- 
sioner acted  effectively  to  protect  the  In- 
surance policyholders  of  Midland  Mutual 
from  financial'  loss.  His  role  In  securing  the 
reinsurance   agreement    between   Farm    Bu- 


•  Alliance  Mutual  Companies — combined 
assets,  20.8  mllUon  doUaPs:  combined  sur- 
plus 6.2  million  dollars.  Farm  Bureau  Mu- 
tual—assets. 18.9  million  dollars;  surplvis: 
8  5  mllUon  dollars. 
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reau  and  Midland  Mutual  was  In  pvirsult  of 
this  objective  and  took  place  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Industry  through  tts  Kan- 
sas Association  and  other  Individual  com- 
panies capable  of  reinsuring  the  risks  de- 
clined to  do  so. 


CONCLDSIONS 

1.  The  Farm  Biu-eau  Insurance  cobapanles 
have  not  provided  the  office  of  the  insurance 
commissioner  with  season  football  £ind  bas- 
ketball tickets  to  Kansas  State  U«lverslty 
games  but  have  offered  to  make  available 
guest  tickets  If  the  conunlssloner  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  wished  to  come  up  to  a  game. 
This  offer  has  occasionally  been  accepted, 
usually  by  a  member  of  the  staff  ancj  on  rare 
occasion  by  the  commissioner. 

2.  The  companies  have  not  furnished  sea- 
son football  and  basketball  tickets  free  of 
charge  to  their  top  executives  and  families. 

3.  The  companies  do  not  spend  ttiousands 
of  dollars  each  year  for  personal  country  club 
memberships  for  their  executives.  Ptrm  Bu- 
reau Mutvial  and  Kansas  Farm  Life  each 
maintain  one  business  membership  In  the 
Manhattan  Country  Club.  Club  rules  re- 
quire these  memberships  to  be  In  the  name 
of  an  Individual,  and  hence  they  are  main- 
tained In  the  name  of  the  companies'  op- 
erating managers.  However  they  are  Bot  pur- 


chased for  private  use  by  these  persons. 
Various  company  jjersonjiel  have  private 
memberships  paid  for  by  themselves. 

4.  The  various  allegations  of  "padded"  ex- 
pense accounts  made  by  Congressman  Res- 
nick  are  not  borne  out  by  this  Investigation. 
The  companies  furnish  a  total  of  65  auto- 
mobiles to  their  officers  and  employees.  These 
cars  are  used  primarily  for  business  purposes. 
Personal  use  after  business  hours  Is  per- 
mitted, but  the  officer  or  employee  Is  re- 
quired to  offset  personal  mileage  on  his  ex- 
pense account.  One  car  owned  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  is  equipped  with  a  trailer 
hitch,  and  this  appears  to  have  a  legitimate 
business  purpose.  The  Insurance  companies 
do  not  pay  round  trip  mileage  of  550  miles 
per  week  for  a  board  member  with  an  office 
In  the  home  office  building  at  Manhattan. 

5.  There  Is  no  overlap  In  office  space  or 
employees'  duties  between  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  and  Its  affiliated  insurance  companies 
which  has  the  effect  of  "funnellng  income" 
from  the  Insurance  companies  Into  the  Farm 
Bureau.  All  organizations  are  offlced  In  the 
same  building;  but  this  building  Is  owned 
by  Farm  Bureau  Mutual,  which  is  paid  rent 
by  the  other  organizations  for  their  space. 
The  legislative  and  safety  departments  of 
the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  are  extensively 
utilized  by  the  Insurance  companies,  and  the 


companies  compensate  the  Farm  Bureau  <U. 
rectly  for  these  services  on  a  pro  rata  ba«U. 
The  amounts  paid  do  not  appear  to  b« 
excessive. 

6.  We  find  no  evidence  of  unlawful  ex- 
penses by  the  companies.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
the  Insurance  commissioner  has  overlooked 
any.  The  commissioner  has  reviewed  expensci 
of  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  In  exercising  hla 
statutory  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  in- 
creases In  Its  fire  and  casualty  rales.  The 
record  shows  that  the  rates  of  this  company 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner, as  well  as  the  expense  factors  upon 
which  the  Increases  were  requested,  do  not 
compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  other, 
comparable  companies. 

7.  The  record  of  the  commissioner's  deal- 
ings with  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Com- 
panies reveals  no  favoritism  on  his  part 
toward  them. 

Exhibit   No.  1 
Automobile  Rate  Comparison  ExHrarr 

The  following  rate  exhibit  was  based  on 
1967  Chevrolet  Sedan  2  door  carrying  the 
following  coverages:  10.000/20.000  Bodily  In- 
Jury,  10,000  Property  Damage.  Comprehensive 

Collision  and  Uninsured  Motorists  for  a  six- 
month  term. 


EXHIBIT  B.— ADULT  OPERATOR  OVER  25  YEARS  OF  AGE 


T 


EXHIBIT  D.-SINGLE  MALE  OWNER  OR  OPERATOR  UNDER  25  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Territory 


Farm  Bureau     {State  Farm     Alliance  Mutual     NBCU  and 
Casualty  NAUA 


Territory 


Farm  Bureau      State  Farm     Alliance  Mutual    NBCU  and 
Casualty  NAUA 


Remainder  ot  State $44.70  J57. 50  J63  $60 

Topelta 49.17  I      58.10  66  71 

Wichita 53.  M  63.70  75  80 

Kansas  City 67.05  69.20  87  95 


EXHIBIT  C. 


-ADULT  OPERATOR  OVER  25  YBARS  OF  AGE  IN  THE  OCCUPATION  OF 
FARMirJG 


Reminder  of  State $44.70 

Topeka 49. 17 

Wichita 53.64 

Kansas  City 67.05 


Remainder  ot  State  

$44.70 

$130.90 
144.10 
158.60 
189.70 

$128 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Kansas  City 

49.17 
53.64 
67.05 

147 
163 
206 

$128 
147 

163 
206 


$46.50 
46.20 
49.70 
53.80 


$51 
51 
51 
51 


$55 
54 

61 
69 


EXHIBIT  E.— SINGLE  MALE  UNDER  25  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  FARMING 

Remainder  Ot  State $44.70  $101.60  $97  $97 

Topeka 49.17  110.30  97  107 

Wichita 53.64  120.90  97  119 

Kansas  City 67.05  144  30  97  147 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  1965 

[In  percentages  of  the  premium  dollar| 


Farm 
Bureau 
Mutual 

Farmers 
Alliance 
Mutual 

Alliance 

Mutual 

Casualty 

State 

Farm 

Mutual 

State  Farm 

Fire  & 

Casualty 

Western 
Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Western 
Casualty 
&  Surety 

National 

Bureau  ot 

Casualty 

Underwriters 

Kansas 

Insurance 

Bureau 

All  com- 
panies in 
Kansas 

Fire  and  extended  coverage 

Automobile                              .................. 

37.2 

30.03 

46.2 

"ii'u" 

""34.'96'  ■ 

54,0 

43.0 

......... 

.......... 

47.0 

40.5 

Total,  all  lines 

32.2 

47.7 

44.9 

34.6 

45.1 

41.9 

47.4 

PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SPEAI  ER  TO 
MAKE  A  REPORT  ON  THE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OF  THE  FTR^  SES- 
SION OF  THE  90TH  CONGHESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  may 
insert  in  the  Record,  either  todty  or  in 
any  postsession  Record,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  to- 
gether with  tables,  extraneous  matter. 
charts,  and  any  other  material  pertinent 
to  the  issue. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempcrt'e  (Mr. 
M.MsuN.^GA) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  fro^  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  ob lection. 


ACCO.MPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  THE  90TH  CONQRESS 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 


for  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
the  pleasant  duty  falls  to  me  to  review 
the  legislative  record  of  this,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  has  been,  by  almost  any 
yardstick,  a  highly  constructive  and  prof- 
itable one.  It  has  come  ver,-  close  to  being 
one  of  those  rare  Congresses  which  turn 
up  only  once  In  a  generation.  Except  for 
the  89th— the  63d,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
first  Congress — and  the  73d.  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  first  Congress — in  my  judg- 
ment the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress measures  up  well  to  any  of  this 
century. 

This  has  been  a  year  which  kept  the 
Congress  in  session  longer  than  usual. 


This  is  In  part  traceable  to  the  veist  job 
of  legislative  oversight  that  faced  the 
90th  Congress  in  light  of  the  truly  re- 
markable accomplishments  realized  dur- 
ing the  88th  and  89th  Congresses.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  this  Congress  can  be 
called  a  Congress  of  consolidation,  for  we 
have  been  engaged  for  a  large  part  of 
these  many  months  in  continuing  and  re- 
fining the  multitude  of  Federal  programs 
initiated  by  legislation  enacted  during 
the  two  preceding  Congresses,  and  In 
certain  Instances  even  before  then. 

This  painstaking  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary task  we  all  realized  would  be  time 
consuming  and  occasionally  frustrating. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  we  have  done  so  well.  It  Is 
worth  noting  in  passing  that  so  trench- 
ant and  distinguished  a  commentator  as 
Walter  Lippmann  remarked  in  Januar>' 
of  this  year  that  a  pause  for  reexamina- 
tion of  the  host  of  Federal  programs  be- 
gun with  the  administration  of  Frank - 
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lin  Roosevelt  and  expanded  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  was  in  or- 
der To  this  reexamination  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  devoted 
long  hours  of  arduous  labor  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor. 

The  job  of  the  Congress  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  limited  to  that  of  refining,  ex- 
amii'iing,  and  improving  programs  estab- 
lished bv  preceding  Congresses.  The  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  initiat- 
ed important  new  programs,  some  of 
which  stalled  in  its  historic  predecessor. 
These  include  such  bills  as  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  and  the  clean  air  and 
meat  inspection  bills. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  of- 
fered the  abundance  of  their  opinions, 
talents,  and  time  in  hammering  out  the 
compromises  so  essential  to  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  magnitude  of  such  labor 
remains  Invisible  to  the  simple  recitation 
here  of  the  end  product  of  that  legislative 
process.  The  amounts  of  labor  and  time 
invested  In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  for  example,  cannot  be 
adequately  recounted  in  this  report,  yet 
we  all  know  that  they  were  huge  and 
demanding.  In  like  fashion  substantial 
energy  was  expended  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967,  on  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Extension  Act,  and  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
amendments.  This  list  could  be  extended 
even  further. 

To  further  this  long  process  of  exami- 
nation the  Democratic  leadership  has  en- 
deavored to  act  in  a  responsible  fashion. 
Consistently,  the  ma.iority  party  in  the 
House  has  labored  to  preserve  what  is 
essential  to  viable  Federal  programs,  to 
reform  those  programs  that  needed  re- 
form, and  to  eliminate  only  those  parts 
of  a  program  which  have  previously 
failed  or  become  obsolete.  Never  has  the 
majority  party  endorsed  a  blanket  policy 
of  petty  retribution  apainst  either  an 
agency  of  the  Government  or  a  particu- 
lar group  of  American  citizens.  Such  a 
policy  is  anathema  to  a  party  which  has 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  American 
people  to  a  substantial  degree  for  the  last 
37  years. 

Our  party  has  enjoyed  that  support 
for  the  fimdamental  reason  that  we  have 
been  a  party  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  changing  times.  We  have  been 
a  party  alert  to  social  Injustice  and  really 
to  remedy  the  defects  which  preclude  a 
"more  perfect  Union."  We  have  been  n 
party  that  realizes  the  mcaninglessness 
of  freedom  to  those  confined  to  subsist- 
ence living  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
assist  these  people  to  help  themselves;  to 
extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

This  year  wc  have  been  brutally  re- 
minded of  just  how  Imperative  this  task 
is.  Frustration  and  grievance  have  given 
way  to  violence  and  disorder.  The  orderly 
progress  of  society  cannot  endure  these 
terrible  disruptions.  Our  cities  have  been 
horribly  scarred  in  some  instances  We 
all  remember  the  horrid  specter  of  De- 
troit following  the  di.sorder  there  in  late 
July  of  this  summer.  On-the-spot  re- 
ports likened  the  blackened  and  desolate 
sections  of  Woodward  Avenue,  12th 
Street,  and  Grand  River  Boulevard  to 


bombed  out  cities  during  World  War  11. 
Equally  desti-uctive  violence  wracked  the 
city  of  Newark,  N.J. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  alone  there 
were  more  than  40  such  incidents  of  civil 
disorder,  resulting  in  almost  80  deaths, 
more  than  3,000  injuries,  and  scores  of 
arrests.  Property  and  economic  loss  was 
estimated  at  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars. 

In  ills  report  to  the  Nation  on  July  27, 
the  President  rightly  noted : 

There  Is  no  American  right  to  loot  stores, 
or  to  burn  buildings,  or  to  Are  rifles  from 
the  rooftops. 

He  observed : 

Nothing  can  destroy  good  will  more  than 
a  period  of  needless  strife  and  suspicion  be- 
tween the  races. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  asked 
of  the  Congress  that  it  cooperate  with 
him  in  the  efforts  begun  to  extend  to 
Negro  citizens  the  full  benefits  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  greatest  democracy  yet 
known  to  man. 

The  best  way  in  wliich  Congress  can 
give  that  assistance  is  to  continue  those 
Federal  programs  so  meaningful  to  our 
cities  and  the  people  in  them.  Today  we 
live  in  a  society  approaching  70-percent 
urbanization.  As  more  and  more  people 
have  moved  into  the  cities,  the  cities  have 
fouiid  their  resources  to  provide  neces- 
sary governmental  services  badly 
strained  and  madequate.  They  have  ap- 
plied to  the  National  Government  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  legitimate 
yet  overtaxing  demands  on  tliem. 

Certainly  in  the  past  few  years  we  have 
all  been  astounded  by  the  anguished 
pleas  emanating  from  the  mayoralty  of- 
fices acro.ss  our  land.  Last  year,  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
conjectured  that  $50  billion  in  Federal 
aid  would  be  required  in  New  York  City 
alone  in  the  next  10  years  to  make  it  a 
"thoroughly  livable  and  exciting  place 
in  which  to  live,"  For  some  this  mind- 
boggling  sum  seems  unrealistic. 

Yet,  the  very  next  day,  the  mayor  of 
Detroit.  Jerome  Cavanagh,  estimated 
that  full  financing  of  existing  major 
programs  of  assistance  to  cities  by  the 
Congress  over  the  next  decade  would 
cost  $250  billion. 

These  are  immense  sums  of  money.  Ir- 
re.=pective  of  the  amounts  which  will 
actually  be  funded  in  the  years  to  come, 
there  can  be  no  blinkinc  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  make 
good  on  the  promise  to  aid  our  cities  In 
coping  with  the  problems  they  face  Con- 
trol of  air  and  water  pollution,  eradica- 
tion of  slums,  elimination  of  traffic  con- 
gestion, provision  of  adequate  medical 
facilities,  sufficient  recreation  facilities, 
effective  police  protection,  improved  edu- 
cation, good  housing,  intelligent  and 
humane  welfare  programs— all  these 
tasks  and  more  confront  our  cities  now 
and  In  the  years  to  come.  If  remedial 
legLslation  is  not  consistently  forthcom- 
ing from  Congress,  the  fight  to  build  a 
safe  and  sound  America  will  be  impaired 
In  the  long  run,  the  costs  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  failure  to  act  now. 

The   administration    and   Democratic 


Party  in  this  session  of  Congress  have 
striven  mightily  to  guarantee  that  this 
"good  fight"  continues.  If  we  have  no: 
been  so  successful  as  some  might  have 
wished,  it  Is  equally  true  that  we  have  not 
been  a  total  failtu-e.  Essential  programs 
have  been  continued  and  new  programs 
considered  if  not  launched. 

There  remains  yet  another  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  during  which  we  must 
continue  to  grapple  with  the  weigiity 
problems  of  today  in  the  expectation  of 
lightening  the  hea\'y  burdens  of  tomor- 
row. 

Anyone  familiar  with  military  tactics 
knows  that  once  an  objective  has  been 
seized  it  is  imperative  that  one's  position 
be  consolidated.  The  Democratic  Party 
in  Congress  this  past  year  has  been  con- 
soUdatLng  the  victories  of  yesterday  in 
preparation  for  the  battles  to  come.  We 
are  setting  a  firm  b&se  of  operations 
from  which  to  carrj'  on  the  never-end- 
ing struggle  to  Insure  to  one  and  all  the 
promise  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Before  detailing  the  specific  accomp- 
lishments of  this  legislative  session  I 
must  pause  to  pay  compliment  to  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker, 
John  McCoF.M.fCK,  who,  on  November  6 
of  this  year,  celebrated  39  years  of  sen- 
ice  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Nation  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Having  worked  with  him  since  1955 
as  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership,  I 
can  attest  to  liis  dedication  to  duty  and 
his  sacrifice  of  personal  welfare  in  in- 
suring that  the  members  of  his  party 
and  of  all  the  Congress  shall  receive 
superb  guidance  and  assistance.  He  has 
truly  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  Speakers  in  the  historj-  of  the 
Hotise, 

To  my  esteemed  friend,  Hale  Boggs. 
must  go  once  more  deep  tlianks  for  his 
generous  assistance  and  invaluable  help 
as  whip.  His  unstinting  labor,  as  always, 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  goal 
of  effective  legislating.  And  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  extend  thanks  for 
their  countless  deeds  of  cooperation  with- 
out which  the  legislative  machlnerj-  cotild 
not  function  so  well. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  appropriations  bills  considered 
and  enacted  during  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  provide  a  microcosmic 
profile  of  congressional  action  this  year 
to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1968.  Similarly, 
they  are  a  measure  of  the  support  which 
the  administration's  antipoverty  war  ob- 
tained from  Congress, 

It  would  blink  the  facts  to  argue  that 
the  President  received  all  tliat  he  de- 
sired in  support  of  these  programs- 
fashioned  in  the  89th  Congress — auned 
at  ehminating  poverty  in  the  richest  Na- 
tion on  this  earth  The  hard  facts  say 
otheru-ise.  Time  and  again  specific  anti- 
poverty  programs,  like  the  Teacher 
Corps,  rent  supplements,  and  model 
cities,  had  to  weather  oppcsltion.  All 
sun-ived,  wiiich  can  be  cor^sidered  no 
small  victory. 

That  they  did  sunlve  is  in  part  at- 
tributable to  the  outpouring  of  support 
for  them  from  the  grassroots  level.  Not 
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only  officials  at  the  local  level^but  ordi- 
nary people— the  poor  as  well  a^  the  con- 
cerned—pleaded with  their  CoHgressmen 
and  Senators  to  preserve  tte  promise 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

No  more  meaningful  endorsement  of 
Government  programs  in  a  democracy 
exists  apart  from  genuine  and  vocal 
grassroots  support.  It  is  of  Interest  to 
note  in  this  regard,  that  a  late  Novem- 
ber poll  by  Louis  Harris  showed  that  57 
percent  of  the  American  peojple  favor 
total  elimination  of  city  slum*  through 
Government  action.  It  would  apftear  that 
the  people  are  once  more  aheaq  of  their 
Government,  or  at  least  some'  in  that 
Government,  in  their  determination  to 
remove  an  ugly  blot  from  the  sof ial  land- 
scape. It  is  for  us.  their  leader!,  to  heed 
well  this  compassionate  and  f  humane 
advice.  ' 

A  concerted  efTort  in  Congress  to  econ- 
omize on  Government  expenditure  is 
visible  in  the  action  taken  on  tfcis  year's 
appropriations  bills.  Every  singe  regular 
appropriation  was  cut.  in  some  instances 
by  a  substantial  sum.  i 

DKTENSI    SUPPLEMENTAL,    19^ 

To  provide  the  support  necessary  for 
continued  successful  military  operations 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict  during  ^cal  year 

1967,  the  administration  requeS^d  that 
Congress  appropriate  an  addltlofial  $12.3 
billion  in  supplemental  funds.  TKis  it  did, 
In  great  part,  in  a  two-step  proflfess. 

Initially,  the  Congress  authorized  In 
Public  Law  90-5  (S.  665  >  an  allditlonal 
$4.5  billion  expenditure  for  pro^ement 
of  military  machinery — aircraft  tracked 
vehicles,  and  missiles — and  for  research 
and  development.  Subsequent^  to  this 
action  of  March  8.  the  Congrea^  passed 
a  $12,196,520,000  Vietnam  Sup^mental 
Appropriation  Act  on  March  21.  1967 — 
PubUc  Law  90-8.  ', 

This  marked  the  third  stralgtlt  year  in 
which  the  Congress  had  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  financing  thejVietnam 
war.  The  extent  of  our  oper^ions  in 
Vietnam  has  expanded  consld^ably  in 
those  3  years.  This  is  reflecled  both 
In  the  number  of  military  pers^nel  as- 
signed to  the  theater  of  operatltns — ap- 
proaching 500,000 — and  in  do^rs  and 
cents.  j 

In  his  budget  message  for  »68,  the 
President  included  data  showing  "the 
costs  which  are  clearly  attributable  to 
special  efforts  In  that  area— Vietnam— 
and  in  excess  of  what  might  h^ive  been 
the  defense  budgets  for  tht  years 
shown— 1965-68 — in  the  absence  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict."  ,- 

The  totals  from  those  figures  indicate 
that  between  July   1.  1964.  and  June  30, 

1968.  at  least  $38.2  billion  in  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  result  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  For  that  same  time  period, 
more  than  $47.2  billion  actually  will  be 
spent  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  Inde- 
pendence for  South  Vietnam 

It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  reiterate 
the  reasons  for  our  active  promotion  of 
freedom's  cause  in  Southeast  Asia.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  if  the  cost  is  staggering, 
the  alternative  is  yet  more  frightening. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  aptly  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson 


with  reference  to  our  present  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam,  to  wit: 

It  Is  the  melancholy  law  of  human  socie- 
ties to  be  compelled  sometimes  to  choose  a 
great  evil  In  order  to  ward  off  a  greater. 

The  President  also  noted  then  that  he 
could  not  promise  or  report  that  the  con- 
flict would  soon  be  over.  "We  face."  he 
said,  "more  cost,  more  loss,  and  more 
agony." 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion there  has  been  widespread  concern 
and  debate  within  the  Congress  on  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  A  noteworthy  re- 
minder of  this  is  the  Vietnam  policy 
statement  added  by  Congress  to  Public 
Law  90-5.  The  first  such  congressional 
declaration  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  1964.  this  policy  statement 
declares  that  Congress  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  providing  all  necessary  sup- 
port for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

It  further  supports  the  President  and 
other  men  of  good  will  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  while  preserving  honor,  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Nation,  and  self-deter- 
mination for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Finally,  the  declaration  supports  a 
convening  of  the  nations  that  partici- 
pated in  the  Geneva  conference  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  efforts 
in  then  Indochina,  or  any  other  meeting 
of  nations  similarly  involved  and  Inter- 
ested, for  the  purpose  of  "pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  and  1962  and  for  formulating 
plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion." 

SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL      APPBOPRlATlONS,      1087 

On  May  29.  1967,  the  President  signed 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1967— Public  Law  90-21 — provid- 
ing $2,197,931,417  to  cover  expenses  in- 
curred by  agencies  but  not  appropriated 
for  Ln  earher  acts. 

The  most  controversial  Item  among 
those  approved  in  this  package  was  a 
$3.8  million  appropriation  for  continua- 
tion of  the  Teacher  Corps.  Established 
under  authority  of  part  B.  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  Teach- 
er Corps  has  been  a  target  for  attack  by 
those  opposed  to  the  administration's 
antipoverty  program. 

As  envisioned  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  the  Teacher  Corps  provides  an  In- 
fusion of  teaching  talent  where  It  Is  most 
needed;  that  is,  in  schools  with  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low-income 
families  Clearly,  this  kind  of  added 
talent  is  necessary  if  students  from  low- 
income  homes  are  to  realize  maximum 
benefit  from  their  educational  experi- 
ence. 

As  finally  signed  into  law,  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  provided 
$3,823,700  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  con- 
tingent upon  congressional  action  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  to  authorize  continuation 
of  the  Corps  in  1968.  That  action  was 
taken  in  late  June — Public  Law — thereby 
releasing  the  $3.8  million  for  use  in  fi- 
nancing this  worthy  program. 

A  major  Item  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations   was    $473,898,680    to    fund 


pay  increase  costs  within  Government 
agencies. 

Provisos  in  the  bill,  in  addition  to  that 
on  the  Teacher  Corps.  Uicluded:  First, 
Federal  participation  in  rebuilding  col- 
lege facilities  damaged  by  a  natural 
disaster  at  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  replacement  or  restoration; 
second,  spending  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  of  up  to  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  to  Initiate  grants  under  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  Act  of  1966; 
third,  raising  from  $490  to  $515  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  limitation  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  overseas  educational 
program;  and  fourth,  prohibiting  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  or  spending 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper or  radio  or  television  station. 

INTERIOR     APPROPRIATIONS     ACT,     ISCS 

The  first  regular  appropriations  act  to 
clear  the  90th  Congress  provided  $1,382,- 
848,350  for  the  major  operations  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  and  the  power  marketing 
agencies  which  were  separately  provided 
for  in  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Act. 

The  amount  appropriated  was  more 
than  $75  million  below  that  requested  by 
the  administration,  a  pattern  of  econ- 
omizing followed  in  every  subsequent  ap- 
propriation bill  enacted. 

Public  Law  90-28  included  $237,504,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  All  told. 
more  than  $336  million  was  appropriated 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  bene- 
fits to  the  American  Indian.  As  many 
Members  know,  more  than  365,000  of  the 
half  million  Indians  in  the  population 
live  on  or  near  a  reservation  and  partake 
of  Federal  assistance.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  Government  assistance  be 
provided  Indians  for  the  simple  reason 
that  almost  half  of  all  employable 
Indians  are  without  work. 

Tlie  Federal  Government's  relationship 
with  the  American  Indian  dates  to  the 
beglrming  of  the  Republic  when  the  Gov- 
ernment accepted  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding public  services  to  the  Indians.  Be- 
tween 1789  and  1967.  the  Government 
has  spent  more  than  $5  billion  on  Indian 
service  programs. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment also  help  to  keep  our  national 
parks  beautiful  and  functional,  and  to 
support  mineral  and  water  resources  re- 
search. Conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
is  another  important  enterprise  within 
the  Department's  jurisdiction. 

Among  the  related  agencies  provided 
for  in  the  act  are  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. $31,611,000;  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  $12,- 
200,000;  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, $995,000;  and  the  Forest  Service. 
$357,626,000. 

POST  OmCE,  TREASURY,  AND  INDEPENDENT 
OmCES   APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,    1968 

Cleared  on  June  29,  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  7.  1967,  the  Post  Office. 
Treasury,  and  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1968 — Public  Law 
90-47— provided  $7,545,641,000  to  finance 
the  activities  of  these  two  Departments, 
the  Executive  Offices  of   the  President, 
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and  two  independent  agencies,  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Of  the  more  than  $7.5  billion  appro- 
nriated  $921,887,000  was  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
Includes  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service. 

Slightly  more  than  $6.6  billion  of  the 
total  appropriation  was  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  does  such  an  admirable  job  In 
keeping  the  mall  flowing  in  his  country. 
Estimations  are  that  the  Post  Office  will 
handle  close  to  82  bUllon  pieces  of  mail 
this  year— a  total  which  exceeds  the  mail 
handling  of  the  entire  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

For  the  operations  of  the  White  House, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  other  offices  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive, a  total  of  $17,739,000  was  appro- 
priated in  the  bill.  In  addition,  $2,407,000 
was  provided  to  finance  the  activity  of 
the  Tax  Court  and  $510,000  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Commission.  The  Tax  Court,  of 
course,  adjudicates  controversies  Involv- 
ing deficiencies  or  overpayments  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  holds  hearings  in  cases  of 
alleged  excess  profits  by  war  contr£w;tors. 
The  final  appropriation  figure  was 
$69.5  million  less  than  that  requested  in 
the  budget. 

ATOMIC     ENERGY     COMMISSION      APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION 

On  July  26,  1967,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  1968  appropriations  au- 
thorization for  the  vital  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Public  Law  90-56  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  spend  up  to  $2,633,- 
876  on  nuclear  research  and  development 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  It  further  extended 
for  a  year  the  cooperative  power  reactor 
demonstration  program.  Presently  under 
construction  by  authority  of  this  pro- 
gram is  a  gas-cooled  reactor  in  Colorado, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  operational  by 
March  31,  1972. 

Almost  $29.9  million  was  approved  lor 
Project  Plowshare,  which  is  a  program 
seeking  civilian  uses  for  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Also  included  in  the  authorization 
was  $7,333,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  accelerator  at  Weston,  111. 

Actually  appropriated  for  the  AEC  for 
operations  during  1968  were  $2,509,133,- 
000— Public  Law  90-147.  Both  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  were 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration. 

LEGISLATIVE     BRANCH     APPROPRIATIONS     ACT     OF 
1966 

As  finally  cleared  by  the  Congress,  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act  of 
1968— Public  Law  90-57— provided  $275,- 
699.035  for  financing  the  activities  of 
Congress,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

A  sum  of  $8,534,000  was  Included  in 
the  bill  to  reimburse  the  Post  Office  for 
the  cost  of  congressional  franked  mail  In 
1966.  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  Members 
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to  know  that  mail  volume  for  that  year 
increased  63  percent  over  1965. 

Finally,  the  bill  included  no  funds  for 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol,  for  a  third  building  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  or  for  the  new  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  plant.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  cut  back  on  nonessential 
expenditures,  it  was  felt  that  these  proj- 
ects should  not  be  started  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZATION 

Propelled  by  man's  endless  quest  to 
conquer  new  frontiers,  this  country  has 
invested  money  and  manpower  to  ex- 
plore the  infinity  of  space.  By  any  meas- 
ure the  results  have  been  breathtaking. 
Countless  satellites  have  circled  the 
earth,  photographed  the  moon,  and 
probed  the  mysteries  of  our  sister 
planets.  Weather  satellites  have  aided 
meteorologists  in  understanding  and 
predicting  weather  conditions. 

Project  Apollo,  despite  setbacks  and 
the  tragic  deaths  of  astronauts  Gus 
Grissom.  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  in  late  January  this  year,  has 
moved  forward.  In  early  November  Sat- 
urn 5,  In  a  mighty  roar  of  potency,  hft- 
ed  Into  space  from  Cape  Kennedy,  there- 
by restoring  hopes  that  we  can  reach  the 
moon  by  1970.  The  most  powerful  rocket 
ever  to  hurtle  into  space,  the  reverbera- 
tions from  its  blastoff  were  so  powerful, 
reported  the  Lamont  Geological  Observ- 
atory, that  only  nuclear  explosions,  the 
Krakatoa  volcano  eruption  of  1883,  and 
the  great  Siberian  meteorite  in  1908 
have  produced  stronger  air  waves. 

To  continue  the  laudable  efforts  of  past 
years.  Congress  on  August  8  sent  to  the 
President  a  NASA  authorization  bill  en- 
titling the  agency  to  s[>end  $4,865,751,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1968— Public  Law  90-67. 
This  authorization  was  lower  than 
that  of  1967,  a:id  marked  the  fourth 
straight  year  in  which  space  authoriza- 
tions have  been  reduced.  The  main  rea- 
son for  these  reductions  is  to  aid  in  cut- 
ting back  Government  expenditure. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  author- 
ization is  for  the  Apollo  moon  project — 
$2  521.500,000.  In  addition  to  monetary 
authorization,  the  bill  established  a  nine- 
member  Aerospace  Advisory  Panel  to  re- 
view safetv  studies  and  safety  standards. 
Since  the  fire  tragedy  of  Januarv-,  we  are 
ever  more  safety  conscious. 

On  October  26,  the  Congress  approved 
Public  Law  90-131  appropriating  $4,588,- 
900,000  to  finance  the  space  program 
during  1968.  This  sum  was  more  than 
$500  million  below  the  budget  request 
of  the  Preside:it  and  almr.:-!  S280  million 
below  the  1968  authorization.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  publicly  stated  that  he 
found  the  cuts  acceptable. 

MARITIME    ADMINISTRATION    AUTHORIZATION    ACT 

Through  Public  Law  90-81,  the  Con- 
gress Initiated  annual  authorizations  for 
Maritime  Administration  appropriations. 
Heretofore  hearings  for  funds  for  the 
Administration  were  held  only  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  From  now 
on  the  Administration  must  also  appear 
before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  obtain  funding 
approval  for  certain  of  its  programs. 


This  practice  of  dual  approval  for  ap- 
propriatioris  is  a  growing  trend  with  its 
beginning  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II.  Agencies  now  affected  besides 
the  Maritime  Administration  include 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administration, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Public  Law  90-133  appropriat-ed  $347,- 
917,000  for  the   1968  operations  of  the 
Maritime      Administration       Beginning 
next  year,   however,   the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration must  receive  House-Senate 
"parent"  committee  spending  authoriza- 
tions for.  first,  acquisition,  construction, 
or  reconstruction  of  vessels;  second,  pay- 
ment of  construction-differential  subsi- 
dies;  third,   payment  of  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies;  fourth,  research  and 
development  expenses;  fifth,  reserve  fleet 
expenses;  sixth,  training  for  employees 
at  the  Merchant  Marine  .'Vcademy;  sev- 
enth. Federal  pa>-ments  to  State  marine 
schools;    and   eighth,    payments   to    the 
vessel  operations  revolving  fund. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,     1968 

On  September  29,  1967,  the  President 
signed  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriatior^  Act  of  1968— Public  Law 
90-96  As  finally  passed  by  Congress,  the 
measure  appropriated  $69,936,620,000  for 
national  defense  purposes.  Of  this  sum, 
an  estimated  $20  billion  will  finance  op- 
erations directly  related  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

This  act  contains  funds  for  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  except  mili- 
tary   construction,    military-    assistance 
abroad,    militarj'    family    housing,    and 
civil  defense.  Defense,  of  course,  is  a  pri- 
mary- function  of  the  state.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising,  therefore,   that   more   than   50 
percent  of  the  money  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal   1968  will 
be  related  in  some  way  to  that  function. 
It  is  perhaps  but  a  temporarj-  footnote 
in  historj'  to  note  that  Public  Law  96  is 
the  largest  single  appropriations  bill  ever 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Despite  its  near 
$70  billion  in  appropriations,  it  was  al- 
most $1.65  billion  less  than  requested  by 
the    President,    and    slightly    more    than 
$293  million  below   the   amount   appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1967  for  defense  activ- 
ity— included  in  the  1967  total  are  $12.- 
196,520.000  in  supplemental  funds. 

Reductions  in  the  bill  included  $139.1 
million  less  than  requested  for  procure- 
ment of  the  Navy  fighter  aircraft 
F-lUB,  $123  milhon  for  the  first  pro- 
totvpe  of  a  new  class  of  amphibious 
asKiult  ship,  $103  million  for  the  Air 
Force  A-7D  ground-attack  aircraft,  and 
$52.7  million  for  implementation  of  a  new 
accounting  system  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Another  major  contributor  to 
reduction  was  congressional  refusal  to 
authorize  $467.7  million  worth  of  ex- 
penditures requested  in  the  Armed  Forces 
weaponrj-  authorization — Public  Law 
90-22. 

Aside  from  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Vietnam  war  effort,  major  items 
in  the  act  are:  First,  $718.9  milhon  for 
the  Nike-X  antiballistic  missile— House 
and  Senate  reports  accompanjing  the 
bill  to  the  floor  recommended  a  minimum 
deployment  of  such  missiles  around  our 
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major  cities  to  protect  agalnit  sudden 
nuclear  attack;  second,  a  protiso  pro- 
hibiting construction  in  a  foreign  ship- 
yard of  any  naval  vessel  fundfd  under 
the  bill;  third,  $21,781,500,000  fbr  reim- 
bursement of  active,  reserve,  anfl  retired 
military  personnel;  fourth,  119.034.- 
520.000  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  several  branches  of  th^  Armed 
Forces,  including  $6.9  billion 'for  the 
Army,  $4,653  billion  for  the  N&^,  $391.6 
million  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  $5,- 
367.025,000  for  the  Air  Force;  fifth.  $22,- 
000,800.000  for  procurement  of Imilitary 
hardware;  and  sixth,  $7,108,6o4,000  for 
research  and  development  progaams. 

It  should  be  understood  |hat  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  coiflict  are 
scattered  throughout  the  sum*  appro- 
priated for  the  major  cateaories  of 
activity  noted  in  the  above  paragraph. 

TRANSPORTATION    DEPARTMENT   APPRcJ>RIATIONS 
ACT,    1968  1 

On  October  23,  1967,  the  president 
signed  the  first  full-year  apprfpriation 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  began  operations  on  April  1.  1967. 
Public  Law  90-112  appropriate^  $1,581.- 
905.772  to  fund  the  activities  of  I  the  sev- 
eral agencies  under  authority]  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Major  items  in  the  act  include  $521.- 
965.000  for  the  Coast  Guard,  $90^7,435.000 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adi|iinistra- 
tion — Including  $142,375,000  forldevelop- 
ment  of  the  SST— $119,111,773  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
$16,044,000  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

Other  aspects  of  Public  Law  90-112  In- 
clude appropriation  of  $3,770,872,000 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  meet 
fiscal  1968  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction obligations;  a  $59,927,000  lim- 
itation on  research  and  administration 
expendltares  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  during  the  fiscal  year;  a 
$514,000  ceiling  on  administration  ex- 
penditures by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  during  the 
year;  authorization  for  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  the  construction  of  two  proto- 
type planes  In  the  program  to  develop^ 
SST;  and  a  prohibition  on  tneTtan^or- 
tatlon  Department's  using  Fed^p&l-fflgh- 
way  Administration  funds  for  planning 
or  executing  State  and  community  high- 
way safety  programs  which  wiU  require 
obligation  of  more  than  $25  million  In 
fi.scal  1968. 

Although  the  amount  appropriated  in 
Public  Law  90-112  was  $136.7  million  less 
than  requested  by  the  administration  in 
its  budget,  the  Congress  did  appropriate 
$25  6  million  more  for  air  safety  equip- 
ment than  requested  by  the  President. 

AGRICULTnaE   APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,    1968 

On  October  10.  1967,  the  Congress  sent 
to  the  President  H.R.  10509 — Pifclic  Law 
90-113 — appropriating  $4,952,945,700  in 
fiscal  1968  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies,  "this  sum 
was  $68,151,700  less  than  requested  in 
the  budget,  and  more  than  $2  billion  be- 
low the  amount  appropriated  In  fiscal 
year  1967. 

The  significant  drop  between  the  1967 
and  1968  appropriations  is  attributable 
In  main  to  the  nonreimbursement  this 
year  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion's losses  in  previous  fiscal  years  for 
price  supports,  commodity  storage  and 
export,  and  similar  programs.  If  the 
agency's  programs  are  to  continue,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  must  eventually  make 
up  CCC's  losses.  Aside  from  the  decreases 
in  CCC  funds,  few  other  reductions  in 
agriculture  programs  were  made. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  appro- 
priations for  agriculture  programs  have 
been  among  the  largest  provided  for  Fed- 
eral activities  for  many  years.  These 
large  expenditures  are  concentrated, 
however,  in  a  few  programs,  for  example, 
CCC,  commodity  export,  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. 

Other  important  programs  funded  in- 
cluded the  special  milk  program  to  pro- 
vide 3.2  billion  half  pints  of  milk  to 
schoolchildren — $104  million;  the  school 
lunch  program  to  provide  an  estimated 
3.4  billion  meals  in  the  next  school 
year — $227,825,000;  the  pilot  school 
breakfast  program,  authorized  in  1966, 
to  provide  a  morning  meal  for  children 
who  come  to  school  without  one — $3.5 
million;  and  the  very  successful  food- 
stamp  program,  which  enables  needy 
families  to  buy  more  for  their  dollar — 
$185  million.  See  agriculture  section  of 
this  report  for  a  separate  discussion  of 
the  food-stamp  program. 

Another  major  item  in  the  act  author- 
ized the  sale  of  $750  million  worth  of 
participation  certificates  in  outstanding 
loans  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  sale  of  these  certificates  to  pri- 
vate investors  enables  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  broaden  its  as- 
sistance to  individual  farmers  and  other 
rural  groups  striving  to  build  homes,  im- 
prove farms,  and  conserve  land  and 
water  resources. 

Numerous  other  provisions  were  also 
included  in  tliis  year's  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Several  activities  were 
financed  through  the  30  percent  of  U.S. 
customs  receipts  earmarked  each  year  for 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320,  1935. 
These  include  the  special  milk  program 
and  agricultural  research  programs.  The 
President  asked  that  $195  million  be 
taken  from  these  funds  to  finance  the 
food-stamp  program  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Congress,  however,  directly  appro- 
priated for  this  activity.  In  all,  $167,117,- 
000  of  section  32  funds  were  authorized 
for  use. 

Also  authorized  in  the  bill,  but  not  di- 
rectly appropriated  for,  were  $434.6  mil- 
lion in  electrification  and  telephone  serv- 
ice loans  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  $225  million  in  real  es- 
tate purchase,  operation,  and  rural 
housing  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Up  to  $220  million  in  contracts  were 
authorized  for  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program.  Other  provisions  were: 
First,  reappropriation  of  $2  million  in 
unused  fiscal  1967  funds  for  research 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  1968;  second,  trans- 
fer of  $275,000  from  the  CCC  appropri- 
ation to  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice for  cotton  research;  third,  limitation 
of  $15  million  on  future  budget  estimates 
for  transfers  of  section  32  funds  for  ag- 


ricultural research;  fourth,  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
$7.5  million  from  the  direct  loan  account 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration— 
$5  million  for  watershed  protection,  $i 
million  for  flood  protection,  $1.5  million 
for  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment; fifth,  reappropriation  for  1968  of 
$23.2  millior  in  unused  1967  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program;  sixth,  transfer  of 
$58,608,600  from  the  CCC  to  the  Agricul- 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  for  Incurred  expenses;  seventh, 
authorization  for  the  Government  to 
enter  into  cropland  adjustment  agree- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1968  totaling  no 
more  than  $52.2  million  in  commitments; 
eighth.  $410  million  authorization  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  direct 
loan  account;  ninth.  $15  million  authori- 
zation for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration rural  housing  direct  loan  ac- 
count; tenth,  transfer  of  $2,250,000  from 
the  agriculture  credit  insurance  fund 
and  of  $500,000  from  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram funds  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
eleventh.  $31,500,000  celling  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  for  the  CCC;  twelfth, 
authorization  of  $16  million  for  admin- 
istrative and  oF>erating  expen.ses  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation— 
funded  through  premium  Income;  and 
thirteenth.  $3,224,000  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Finally,  the  act  stipulated  that  no 
funds  in  the  appropriation  could  be  used 
to  finance  the  Food  for  Peace  program- 
Public  Laws  83^80  and  89-808 — for  any 
nation  selling  or  transporting  goods  to 
North  Vietnam  while  that  country  re- 
mains under  Communist  rule. 

In  the  many  services  continued  and 
financed  by  the  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  has  once 
more  supported  the  programs  so  vital  to 
continued  economic  welfare  for  the 
American  farmer.  These  are  but  a  well- 
de.served  appreciation  for  the  bountiful 
produce  the  American  farmer  provides 
not  only  for  domestic  consumption  but 
for  many  thousands  of  persons  in  foreign 
lands  as  well. 

No  other  nation's  farmers  can  match 
the  productivity  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  The  cornucopia  of  goods 
available  for  purchase  In  our  giant  super- 
markets is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
capability  of  the  slightly  more  than  3 
milUon  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
who  constitute  about  6.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

HOnSlNO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  DEPART- 
MENT. INDEPENDENT  OmCES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT. lS6a 

To  finance  the  1968  operations  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, the  Congress  appropriated 
$1,636,000,000  in  Public  Law  90-121. 
Additional  authorizations  were  also  con- 
tained in  the  measure.  All  told,  the  act 
appropriated  $10,139,473,900  for  the  ac- 
tivities not  only  of  HUD  but  of  various 
executive  offices  and  independent  agen- 
cies as  well.  Although  one  of  the  larger 
appropriations  acts  passed  by  Congress 
this  year,  the  amount  provided  was  still 
more  tlian  $681  million  below  budget 
estimates. 
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Two  controversial  but  important  parts 
nf  the  President's  antipoverty  program 
^nrvived  tests  during  consideration  of 
this  bill-H.R.  9960:  the  rent  supple- 
ments and  model  cities  programs.  The 
President  had  asked  for  $40  million  to 
continue  the  rent  supplements  program, 
which  provides  assistance  in  rental  pay- 
ments for  low-income  families  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  standard  housing.  Con- 
cress  however,  granted  contract  author- 
ity for  the  program  totaling  only  $10 

million.  _ 

The  promising  model  cities  program 
received  a  $312  miUion  appropriation  for 
which  the  administration  had  requested 
$662  million.  Through  this  program  it 
is  anticipated  that  entire  neighborhoods 
in  cities  will  be  rehabilitated  and  rebuilt. 
Housing  and  slum  experts  have  testified 
that  this  "integrated"  approach  to  urban 
redevelopment  is  one  of  the  more  no- 
table concepts  to  surface  in  some  years. 
It  is  most  encouraging,  therefore,  that 
Congress  financed  the  program  despite 
substantial  opposition  in  the  House  and 
despite  the  shrinking  of  the  final  figure 
adopted. 

Other  major  items  in  the  bill  included: 
first,  authorization  for  Government  sale 
of  $3,235,000,000  in  participation  certif- 
icates to  finance  loans  and  bolster  as- 
sets,   including    $2,385,000,000    in    HUD 
securities  and  $850  million  in  Veterans' 
Admtmstration   securities;    second,   $6,- 
649,279,000  to  pay  for  the  many  services 
to  our  veterans  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  third,  $61,483,000  for  the 
activities  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
fourth,  $149,048,000  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;    fifth.   $19,100,000   for   the 
Federal    Communications    Conamission ; 
sixth,  $14,220,000  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  seventh,  $15,150,000  for  the 
Federal     Trade     Commission;     eighth, 
5532,184,900    for   the   General    Services 
Administration,    the    housekeeping    and 
supply    agency    for    the    Government; 
ninth,    $23,460,000    for    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  tenth,  $495,000,- 
000  for  the  prestigious  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  during  its  16  years 
of  operation  has  done  so  much  to  ad- 
vance research  in,  and  teaching  of,  the 
sciences  in  the  United  States;  eleventh. 
$2,600,000  for  the  Renegotiation  Board; 
twelfth,   $17,350,000   for  the   Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;   thirteenth, 
$57,455,000  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem by  which  the  draft  laws  are  imple- 
mented; fourteenth,  $86,100,000  for  the 
civil     defense     programs     administered 
through  the  Defense  Department:   and 
fifteenth,     $9,000,000     for     the     Public 
Health  Service,  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
this  year,  the  President  noted  that  the 
•problems  of  the  American  city  are  great 
and  vexing."  That  "in  the  declining  cen- 
ters of  our  cities  are  the  poor  and  the 
victims      of      discrimination" — persons 
trapped  by  their  fiscal  Incapacity  to  solve 
the  problems  confronting  them. 

The  programs  financed  through  the 
almost  $2  billion  appropriated  or  author- 
ized for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Department  are  designed  to  allevi- 
ate and  eliminate  the  conditions  which 
foster  decay   in  our  cities.  These  pro- 
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grams,  however,  are  long  range  and  sub- 
ject to  the  Inevitable  consequences  of 
trial  and  error.  It  is  a  mistake  to  expect 
overnight  miracles. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
continue  to  respond  to  the  very  great 
needs  of  our  cities,  large  and  small. 
Change  the  programs  that  need  chang- 
ing, to  be  sure,  but  do  not  eviscerate 
them  The  results  of  inaction  bode  ill  for 
our  cities  and  this  Nation:  further  de- 
cay, further  frustration,  further  aliena- 
tion, further  civil  discontent. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1968 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  act 
of  1968— Public  Law  90-132— passed 
Congress  on  October  27,  1967.  Altogether 
it  provided  $13,255,356,000  to  finance  the 
activities  and  programs  of  these  Depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  amount  pro- 
vided was  $168,790,000  below  adminis- 
tration requests,  but  $238,792,000  above 
the  appropriation  for  1967. 

HEW  receives  $12,569,999,100,  includ- 
ing indefinite  appropriations,  of  the 
funds  provided  in  H.R.  10196.  Included 
in  this  amount  were  $1,677,907,000  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
$1,158,194,000  for  higher  education  ac- 
tivities. Members  will  remember  passage 
of  landmark  legislation  in  these  fields  in 
1965. 

Also  included  in  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion were  $2,729,218,000  for  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service— $1,178,924,000  of  that 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
and  $4,379,636,000  for  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration. Contained  in  the  bill  also 
was  $13.5  milUon  for  the  Teacher  Corps, 
considerably  less  than  the  $33  miUion  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

In  addition,  the  act  authorizes  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  to  pri- 
vate investors  to  cover  loans  made  for 
the  construction  of  academic  faciUties 
at  colleges  and  for  education  and  nurses' 
training  in  health  professions.  The  total 
sales  authorized  amounted  to  $115  mil- 
lion. 

A  sum  of  $4,511,000  for  civil  rights  en- 
forcement by  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  was  approved  in  the 
bill.  For  the  Labor  Department,  $1,103,- 
000  were  appropriated  for  civil  rights 
responsibilities.  The  act  stipulated  that 
no  funds  were  to  be  used  by  persons  con- 
victed of  "inciting,  promoting  or  carrj'- 
ing  on  a  riot." 

The  Labor  Department  appropriation 
totaled  $625,524,000  to  finance  activi- 
ties by  the  Manpower  Administration. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards,  Bureau  of  Em- 
plovees'  Compensation,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  other  agencies  within  the 
Department. 

Among  important  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  agencies  appropriated  for 
and  not  yet  noted  were  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  $67,150,000;  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion $386,606,000:  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  $1,011,631,000:  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  $18,450,000. 

The  important  work  of  the  many 
agencies  noted  here  cannot  be  exaggerat- 


ed. Taken  together  they  amount  to  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, often  working  in  creative  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  officials,  to  en- 
sure the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  recent  entrance  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  education 
field  represents  a  recognition  of  its 
proper  role  in  guaranteeing  to  American 
youth  the  best  possible  education.  Es- 
pecially significant  are  the  strides  being 
made  to  build  new  and  better  schools  and 
to  aid  in  recruiting  teachers  of  excellent 
quality.  This  admmistration  can  be 
justifiably  proud,  as  can  this  and  the  pre- 
vious Congre.ss,  for  the  efforts  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JT7STICE,  COMMERCE, 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS     ACT,       1968 

Public  Law  90-133,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Conmierce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1968,  provided  $2,169,012,500 
to  fund  the  activities  of  these  Depart- 
ments, the  Federal  courts,  and  12  other 
Federal  agencies. 

This  amount  was  $178,790,695  below 
the  administration  request.  Major  econ- 
omy cuts  were  made  in  the  Department 
of  bommeree's  appropriation,  including 
$30  million  for  highways  in  the  Appa- 
lachia  region,  $19  million  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  entire  $20  million  requested 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  a  sample  sur- 
vey of  households  in  1968.  All  told,  more 
than  $104  miUion  was  pared  from  the 
Commerce  appropriation. 

State  Department  funds  were  cut  by 
more  than  $22  million;  the  Justice  De- 
partment by  $19.8  million;  the  Office  of 
Education's  civil  rights  activities  by  $20 
million;  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
$6,683,000:  and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsai-mament  Agency,  $1  million. 

As  finally  enacted  in  law,  the  bill  al- 
lotted $385,667,400  for  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, $417,623,000  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment— including  the  FBI— and 
$1,304,291,000  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Included  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment appropriation  was  $374,917,000 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  $36.9 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
$345  million  for  Economic  Development 
Assistance,  $163,050,000  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  other  environmental  science 
services,  $38.2  million  for  the  Patent 
Office,  and  $32,490,000  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

A  total  of  $93,947,100  was  appropri- 
ated to  meet  the  cost  of  running  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  other  courts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Important  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriated  for  were 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  $2,650,- 
000;  HEW,  Office  of  Education,  ciril 
rights  functions,  $10,000,000;  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  $6.- 
500,000;  Small  Business  Administration, 
$11,250,000;  Tariff  Commission.  $3,675,- 
000;  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  $9,000,000:  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  $295,000;  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  S1S6.379.- 
000.  Altogether.  $237,484,000  were  ap- 
propriated to  finance  the  operations  of 
12  independent  agencies. 
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In  addition.  Public  Law  90-133  author- 
ized the  sale  of  $150  million  of  participa- 
tion certificates  in  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans.  It  prohibited  use  of 
funds  in  the  bill  for  construction  of  any 
ship  in  a  foreign  country  or  for  laying 
up  the  NS  Savannah.  Finally,  it  reiterat- 
ed congressional  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mittance of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  use  of  any 
US.  funds  to  promote  world  government. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY    COM- 
MISSION   APPROPRIATIONS    ACT    OF    I  96B 

On  November  9,  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  H.R.  11641,  the  $4,689,938,000 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriations  Act  of  1)68.  The 
funds  provided  by  this  act  will  support 
the  operations  and  activities  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Its  funds  will  addi- 
tionally finance  the  activities  of  several 
independent  agencies  including  tiie  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  power  agencies 
within  the  Interior  Department — for  ex- 
ample, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration— and  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
sum  appropriated  was  almost  $178  mil- 
lion below  budget  estimates. 

Public  Law  90-147  allots  $2,509,133,- 
000  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
including  $7,333,000  for  the  nudear  ac- 
celerator to  be  built  at  Weston.  111. 

Appropriations  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers public  works  projects  totaled  $1.- 
298.129.000.  more  than  $9.5  million  be- 
low administration  requests  but  $7,070.- 
000  above  1967  appropriations  for  similar 
purposes. 

In  an  attempt  to  hold  down  domestic 
Federal  spending  commitments,  the  Con- 
gress funded  only  34  new  construction 
starts  by  the  Corps  in  1968,  as  compared 
with  58  new  starts  begun  last  year.  The 
President,  furthermore,  has  responded 
to  congressional  calls  for  reduced  spend- 
ing by  slowing  work  on  public  works 
projects. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Public  Works- 
AEC  Appropriations  Act  contained 
moneys  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  which,  until 
May  10.  1966.  had  been  part  of  HEW, 
but  which  is  now  E>art  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Altogether,  $295,800,000 
were  appropriated  to  finance  water  pol- 
lution control  programs,  including  those 
authorized  under  the  legislation  passed 
in  1966 — Public  Law  89-753. 

Major  new  public  works  projects 
launched  by  the  act  include  the  Over- 
ton-Red  River  Waterway  in  Lomsiana — 
total  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: $135  million — improvement  of 
the  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  Trotter 
Shoals  project  on  the  Savannah  River. 

ECONOMY     IN     COVEBNMKNT    SPEMJ3ING 

Late  in  the  year  the  Presidfent  an- 
nounced that  he  would  cut  Government 
payrolls  by  2  percent  and  spending  on 
Government  programs  by  10  percent  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  an  excessively  high 
budget  deficit.  In  taking  this  action  the 
President  was  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
would  give  favorable  and  early  attention 
in  1968  to  his  proposal  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  on  personal  and  corporation  in- 
come taxes. 


The  Congress,  in  full  agreement  with 
the  President  s  efforts  to  decrease  Gov- 
ernment expenditure,  incorporated  his 
economy  proposals  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  re- 
ductions and  earlier  congressional  cuts 
in  appropriations  measures  will  be  to 
push  spending  more  than  $4  billion  below 
the  administration's  estimates  for  1968. 

MIUTARY     CONSTRUCTION     APPROPRIATION,     1968 
(  NATIONAL    SECURITY  ) 

Public  Law  90-180  appropriated  $2.- 
093,362,000  for  construction  in  1968  of 
military  housing  and  other  installations 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  sum  was  $843,- 
638.000  less  than  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  almost  $490  million  above  the 
1967  appropriation. 

Of  the  funds  approved  in  the  measure. 
$1,377,691,000  were  for  new  construc- 
tion at  military  bases,  $671,271,000  were 
for  family  housing,  $244,000,000  were  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard,  and  $20  million 
were  for  assistance  to  military  and  civil- 
ian homeowners  who  incurred  losses  on 
their  homes  because  of  the  closure  of  a 
Federal  installation  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned or  employed. 

FIRST   SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIOONS.    1968 

In  one  of  its  last  official  acts  of  the  first 
session.  Congress  passed  a  $1,842,923,790 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  The 
bulk  of  this  appropriation — $1,773  bil- 
lion— will  finance  the  many  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Other  items  In  the  bill  were:  $57,445,750 
for  programs  and  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  regional  devel- 
opment in  Appalachia;  $10  million  for 
administrative  costs  in  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  Department  of  Interior; 
$2.2  million  for  administrative  costs  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion; and  $278,040  for  various  expenses 
In  tne  legislative  brancli. 

Language  included  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14397  directed  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  examine,  re- 
examine, and  continuously  evaluate  its 
programs  with  "a  view  toward  weeding 
out  programs  that  are  insufficient  and 
replacing  them  with  either  proven  or  new 
programs  which  are  more  promising." 
Earmarking  of  funds  was  eliminated  in 
order  to  permit  the  Director  to  channel 
money  where  it  is  most  needed.  This  pro- 
vision was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
amoimt  of  money  appropriated  for  1968 
operation  of  poverty  programs,  a  sum 
lower  than  the  total  for  1967. 

NATIONAL     SECURITY    AND    VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 
THE    WAR    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  continuing  struggle  in  the  jungles 
and  mountains  of  South  Vietnam  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  its  belea- 
guered people  and  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  nations  of 
Asia  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
President,  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  indeed,  of  the  world  this  past 
year. 

Because  it  is  a  guerrilla  war,  it  Is  a 
frustrating  enterprise.  It  presents  few 
cleanly  won  battles.  It  produces  few  dra- 
matic successes.  It  baffles,  bewilders,  and 
bedevils. 

Yet,  we  are  winning  the  war.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  government  In  Saigon 


now  controls  some  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area  in  South  Vietnam.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  the  pacification  programs  are 
succeeding  despite  relentless  opposition 
and  terror  by  the  Vietcong. 

This  past  year,  elections  were  held  in 
Vietnam  and  the  chosen  leaders  are  now 
engaged  in  the  hard  work  of  implement- 
ing a  civilian  government. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  then,  we  are, 
together  with  our  allies  there,  achieving 
a  victory  the  ramifications  of  which  ex- 
tend beyond  the  very  legitimate  goal  of 
an  independent  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
proving  by  our  preseverance  in  this  tiny 
Asian  countr>-  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  aside  indifferently  and  permit 
the  subversion  of  budding  democracies. 
We  are  saying  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
that  the  largest  democracy  on  earth  is 
not  obvious  of  its  obligations  to  sister  re- 
publics. We  are  demonstrating  that  we 
will  honor  our  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments. These  are  signally  impwrtant  if 
this  country  is  to  continue  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
arduous  and  thankless  task  was  assumed 
by  us  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War.  It  was  this  basic  com- 
mitment which  inculcated  the  Marshall 
plan,  which  fostered  NATO,  which  pro- 
duced Point  Four,  which  supported  the 
United  Nations,  which  defended  South 
Korea  from  aggression.  It  is  a  policy 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  four  Presi- 
dents: Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, John  Kennedy,  and  now  Lyndon 
Johnson.  It  is  a  policy  which  recognizes 
the  cardinal  fact  that  our  own  national 
security  is  intimately  bound  together 
with  the  security  of  our  free  allies. 

The  President  comprehends  well  the 
meaning  and  necessity  of  this  policy.  He 
has  been  involved  with  it,  in  one  capacity 
or  another,  since  its  inception.  It  Ls  to  his 
everlasting  credit  that  he  now  demon- 
strates steadfast  resolve  in  Implementing 
its  mandates. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  never  be- 
fore has  the  country  been  so  cruelly  con- 
fronted with  the  cost  of  being  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  We  find  ourselves 
fighting  for  liberty  on  distant  shores  in 
a  perplexing  confrontation.  It  seems  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  but  we  do  well  to 
recall  the  counsel  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy : 

We  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe,  In  order  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  the  success  of  liberty. 

The  President  has  not  weakened  In  his 
determination  to  see  this  war  through  to 
an  honorable  conclusion.  Despite  vigor- 
ous opposition,  his  re.solution  remains 
firm.  In  the  face  of  dissent  verging  on 
calumny,  he  has  shown  restraint. 

Congress  was  called  upon  many  times 
In  the  past  12  months  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities to  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  In 
early  spring  it  enacted  a  $12,196,520,000 
Vietnam  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  the  war 
during  1967.  It  is  estimated  that  almost 
$20  billion  were  expended  during  1967  in 
fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  that  at 
least  $20  billion  more  will  be  required  to 
continue  the  effort  In  1968. 

The  war  costs  have  lncrea.sed  Defense 
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neoartment  appropriations  significantly. 
Tn  Public  Law  90-96  the  Congress  appro- 
related  more  than  $69.9  billion  Ui  fund 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  1968. 
This  is  a  figure  for  defense  expenditure 
exceeded  only  twice  before  in  our  his- 
tory—in 1944  and  1945  during  the  height 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

WE.APONS,    VESSELS,    AND    CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Several  bills  were  passed  to  authorize 
the  procurement  of  weapons,  the  con- 
struction of  naval  ves.sels,  and  the  con- 
struction of  military  housing  and  instal- 
lations. ... 

In  Mav  Congress  sent  to  the  President 
a  bill  authorizing  821,168,032,000  for  de- 
velopment and  procurement  in  1968  of 
military  hardware.  Public  Law  90-22  au- 
thorized exp)enditures  exceeding  $13.8 
billion  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  items  of  particular  need  and 
significance  given  our  engagement  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  further  authorized  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $7.3  billion  for 
research  and  development.  These  au- 
thorizations were  later  funded  in  the 
1968  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  act  was  a 
standby  authorization  for  development 
of  an  antiballistic  missile  system  should 
the  administration  decide  that  the  in- 
stallation of  one  is  advisable.  The  revela- 
tion in  late  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
capability  to  launch  nuclear  weapons 
from  satellites  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  standby  authorization. 

Public  Law  90-22  authorized  $377  mil- 
lion In  ABM  development  funds  which, 
together  with  an  earlier  authorization, 
provides  a  total  of  $544.9  milUon  for  in- 
stallation purposes.  The  Defense  De- 
partment Appropriations  Act  sub- 
sequently appropriated  $297.6  million 
for  deployment  of  the  ABM  missile, 
the  Nike  X,  and  $421.3  million  for 
continued  development  of  it — only  $2 
million  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
in  Public  Law  90-22. 

The  Congress  added  $101.6  million 
more  to  the  total  authorization  than  was 
requested  by  the  administration,  mainly 
because  of  low  administration  estimates 
as  to  weaponry  needs  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Major  items  added  to  the  au- 
thorization were,  first,  $294.7  million  for 
procurement  of  additional  aircraft  by  the 
Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  and 
for  procurement  of  improved  electronic 
equipment  for  existing  Air  Force  craft; 
second,  an  additional  $83  million  for  the 
construction  of  two  nuclear-powered 
missile  frigates  instead  of  the  two  con- 
ventionally powered  missile  destroyers 
requested  by  the  administration;  and 
third,  an  additional  $25  million  for  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft — a  proposed  succe.ssor  to 
the  B-52  bomber  due  to  be  phased  out  in 
the  1970's. 

Counterbalancing  these  $402.7  million 
in  add-ons  were  cuts  made  in  requested 
authorizations  for  a  fleet  of  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships  designed  to  provide 
rapid  supply  to  troops  in  future  brushfire 
wars.  Congress  eliminated  the  $233.5  mil- 
lion request  for  FDL  ship  development 
made  in  the  administration  bill.  It  fur- 


ther rescinded  a  fiscal  1966  appropriation 
of  $67.6  million  for  construction  of  two 
such  ships. 

Significant  provisos  in  the  act  include 
establishment,  as  of  January  1,  1969.  of 
4-year  terms  of  appointment  for  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Existing  law  requires  a  4-year 
term  of  appointment  only  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  with  the  option  of 
appointing  other  Chiefs  for  terms  up  to 
4  years.  Present  law  also  permits  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy  Chiefs  for  any  period  of  time.  This 
will  no  longer  be  true  as  the  new  provi- 
sions stipulate  that  reappointment  of 
any  Chief  can  occur  only  during  a  war 
or  state  of  national  emergency  as  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  after  December 
31,  1968. 

A  second  proviso  In  the  act  extends 
authority  to  merge  Defense  Department 
funds  supporting  the  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam with  other  sums  appropriated  for 
military  assistance  there  and  broadens 
that  authority  to  include  the  support  of 
allied  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

On  June  30  the  President  signed  H.R. 
5424— Public  Law  90-37— authorizing 
$165,014,000  in  fiscal  1968  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  This  sum  was  $58  million  more 
than  requested  by  the  administration. 
That  extra  amount  is  to  finance  the 
construction  of  five  high -endurance  cut- 
ters instead  of  the  one  requested  by  the 
administration. 

All  told,  the  construction  of  10  vessels 
was  authorized,  as  were  the  designing  of 
an  icebreaker,  and  improvements  on  ex- 
isting vessels.  The  total  authorization  for 
this  purpose  was  $97,776,000.  An  addi- 
tional $25,475,000  were  authorized  for 
helicopter  and  airplane  procurement: 
$37,963,000  for  22  shore  installations  and 
other  facilities;  and  $3,800,000  for  alter- 
ation of  railroad  and  public  highway 
bridges  to  permit  free  navigation. 

Finally,  the  act  required  that  all  ves- 
sels authorized  by  it  be  constructed  in 
U.S.  shipyards. 

In  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Act— Public  Law  90-112— the  Congress 
appropriated  only  the  $107,014,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  Coast 
Guard  vessel  acquisition  and  installation 
construction. 

Public  Law  90-110.  signed  October  21. 
authorized  $2,333,255,000  for  con5truc- 
tion  at  U.S.  military  bases  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  military  family 
housing.  Later,  in  the  Mllitarj'  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act.  Congress  pro- 
vided only  $2,093,362,000  of  the  author- 
ized amount  for  actual  expenditure  dur- 
ing 1968 — Public  Law  90-. 

In  an  important  related  development, 
the  Department  of  Defense  ordered  a 
freeze  on  all  new  military  construction 
except  for  that  connected  with  either  the 
Vietnam  war  or  the  deployment  of  new 
weapons  systems.  Tliis  halt  will  affect 
previously  authorized  construction  and, 
if  it  remains  in  effect  long  enough,  that 
approved  in  Public  Law  90-110.  The 
action  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  order  to  hold  down  Govern- 
ment expenditure. 


The  final  authorization  was  $327,128,- 
000  below  administration  requests  but 
$1.3  billion  more  than  authorized  in  fiscal 
1967.  This  large  increase  in  authorization 
was  necessary  in  order  to  replace  "tem- 
porarV  facilities  constructed  during 
World  War  n  but  still  in  use  and  because 
of  the  need  for  new  miUtarj-  family 
housing. 

MILITAHY    SELECTIVE    SERVICE    ACT    OF     1967 

Since  1940  the  United  States  has  had 
some  form  of  selective  service.  In  1951 
the  debate  as  to  the  advisability  of  uni- 
versal miUtary  training  was  resolved  in 
favor  of  a  continuing  peacetime  draft. 
The  uncertainties  resulting  from  the  cold 
war  and  the  aggression  in  South  Korea 
convinced  Congress  that  miUtanly 
trained  reserves  of  men  were  vital  to  our 
foreign  poUcy  commitments  and  national 

security.  ^  ^  ♦,, 

This  year  Congress  once  more  had  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  draft 
should  be  extended  and  if  so,  in  what 
form  Beginning  in  the  faU  of  1966.  sug- 
gestions for  changes  in  the  selective  serv- 
ice law  were  forthcoming  from  numerous 
sources.  Suggestions  included  abolishing 
the  draft  in  favor  of  well-paid  voluntary 
Armed  Forces,  elimination  of  student 
deferments,  and  selection  of  draftees  by 

lot. 

During  congressional  debate,  however, 
a  consensus  developed  that  our  present 
military  commitment  in  Vietnam  pre- 
cluded "sweeping  re\-isions  in  the  exist- 
ing draft  laws  On  June  20,  therefore,  the 
Congress  sent  a  bill  to  the  President 
which  provided  in  the  main  only  for 
extension  of  the  draft  through  July  1, 

1971. 

Provisions  In  Public  Law  90-40  in- 
cluded: First,  authority  to  induct  men 
between  the  ages  of  18 '2  and  26.  or  up 
to  35  for  those  who  receive  deferments; 
second,  authority  to  issue  special  calls 
for  phvsicians,  dentists,  and  allied  tech- 
nicians if  they  have  received  deferments 
for  professional  education:  third,  sus- 
pension of  permanent  limitations  on  the 
active  duty  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  fourth,  authority  to  pay  a  quar- 
ters allowance  to  all  enhsted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  dependents,  ir- 
respective of  the  rank  of  these  members, 
if  Government  quarters  for  dependents 
are  not  available;  and  fifth,  authority 
to  pav  phvsicians  and  dentists  up  to  an 
additional  $350  a  month— based  on  their 
length  of  service— and  to  pay  veterinar- 
ians an  additional  $100  a  month,  regard- 
less of  their  period  of  service. 

Laneuage  written  into  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  President  from  instituting  a 
draft  lottery  or  other  means  of  random 
selection  of  draftees  without  the  specific 
approval  of  Congress.  Th:  President  had 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  some  form 
of  lottery  selection  written  into  law  in 
order  to  make  the  draft  more  equitable. 
Under  his  discretionar>'  authority  to 
order  revisions  tn  draft  procedures,  the 
President  could  institute  a  reform  of 
this  nature.  The  congressional  expres- 
sion in  Public  Law  90-40  not  to  do  so 
without  consultation  with  the  Congress 
makes  it  unlikely  that  that  will  occur 

College  undergraduate  deferments 
w  ill  continue  to  be  given  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  military  man- 
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power  needs  of  the  country  require  their 
restriction  or  termination.  The  new  draft 
law  does  provide,  however,  that  unless  a 
student  later  receives  a  graduate  or  oc- 
cupational deferment,  or  unless  hjs  in- 
duction would  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
dependents,  he  shall  be  placed  in  an  age 
group  most  vulnerable  to  immediate  draft 
upon  his  graduation,  or  his  withdrawal 
or  expulsion  from  school,  or  his  24th 
birthday,  whichever  may  come  first. 

The  new  law  further  provides  that  an 
undergraduate  deferment  once  gmnted 
shall  continue  so  long  as  a  studett  re- 
mains enrolled  in  a  full-time  coutse  of 
instruction.  The  effect  of  this  language 
is  to  preclude  the  drafting  of  stildents 
whose  work  performance  is  less-  than 
satisfactory  yet  not  so  poor  as  to  ;cause 
withdrawal  or  suspension.  Some  draft 
boards  did  previously  Induct  students  In 
this  category. 

The  President's  authority  to  prescribe 
criteria  for  the  granting  of  graduate  and 
occupational  deferments  was  continued. 
Congress,  however,  directed  the  National 
Security  Council  to  assiune  respon^blllty 
for  identifying  those  critical  skills  which 
would  warrant  occupational  or  graduate 
deferment  and  advising  the  EHrector  of 
Selective  Service  on  the  same.  In  its  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  the  Council  is 
to  plve  equal  weight  to  both  civillaji  and 
mllltarj-  needs. 

Heretofore,  doctors  entering  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  given  draft  exempt 
status.  This  has  been  curtailed  signif- 
icantly in  the  new  law.  Only  PHS  doctors 
assigned  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Coast  Guard,  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  will  retain  the 
exemption.  Those  assigned  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  other 
Government  agency  will  be  liable  to  the 
draft.  I 

In  1964  the  Supreme  Court  in  Seeger, 
Jacobson,  and  Peter  v.  United  Statfs  (380 
U.S.  163)  stated  that  belief  in  4  "Su- 
preme Being"  as  a  basis  for  coitscien- 
tious  exemption  from  the  draft  includes: 

A  belief  that  Is  sincere  and  meaningful  |ly] 
occupies  a  place  In  the  life  of  Us  pissessor 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  orthocjox  be- 
lief In  God  of  one  who  clearly  quail  Jes  for 
the  exemption. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  ilgnlfl- 
cantly  to  broaden  the  Intent  of  Congress 
in  permitting  exemption  from  th^  draft 
for  conscientious  objectors. 

Congress  took  steps  in  the  present  act. 
therefore,  to  obviate  the  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Specificlilly,  it 
removed  from  the  law.  as  the  deanition 
of  "religious  training  and  belief,"  a  be- 
lief In  a  relationship  with  a  SiJpreme 
Being  which  transcends  merely  fiuman 
relationships.  ; 

The  Intention  of  the  new  language  is 
to  clarify  to  the  Court  that  Congress  ap- 
proves a  conscientious  exemption  only 
for  those  persons  who  claim  such  exemp- 
tion on  the  basis  of  "religious  tilainlng 
and  belief."  The  language  includejs  stip- 
ulation that  the  phrase  "religious; train- 
ing and  belief"  does  not  Include  'jessen- 
tially  political,  sociological,  or  philosoph- 
ical views,  or  a  merely  personal  moral 
code  " 

The  act  also  deleted  from  the  la*  a  re- 


quirement that  the  Justice  Department 
conduct  a  background  investigation  of 
a  claim  for  exemption  on  conscientious 
grounds  if  such  claim  received  unfavor- 
able action  by  an  appeals  board.  Inves- 
tigations conducted  under  existing  au- 
thority have  not  substantially  altered 
board  decisions  but  instead  merely  con- 
tributed to  delay  In  the  litigation  proc- 
ess. 

A  mounting  wave  of  attempts  to  evade 
or  obstruct  the  draft  prompted  inclusion 
in  the  law  of  provisions  directing  the 
Department  of  Justice,  upon  request  of 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  to  ex- 
pedite prosecutions  for  draft  law  viola- 
tions including:  first,  evasion;  second, 
counsel  that  advocates  evasion  or  ob- 
struction, and.  third,  in  the  case  of  con- 
scientious objectors,  refusal  to  perform 
2  years  of  "critical"  civilian  duty  In  Ueu 
of  military  service. 

The  law  further  stipulates  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  must  explain  to 
the  Congress  any  failure  on  Its  part  to  ex- 
pedite such  prosecutions  as  are  requested 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
Cases  involving  draft  law  violations  are 
to  be  given  precedence  on  the  dockets  of 
Federal  courts. 

Language  in  the  act  clarified  an  exist- 
ing statute  that  prohibits  court  review  of 
a  registrant's  draft  classification  until 
after  he  has  been  ordered  to  report  for 
induction  and  responded  either  affirm- 
atively or  negatively  to  the  order. 

Public  Law  90-40  requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  to  report  to  Con- 
gress semiannually  on  operations  of  the 
system  including  breakdowns  by  State 
on  the  number  of  persons  registered,  in- 
ducted, or  deferred  from  the  draft,  the 
reasons  for  granting  deferments,  and 
other  specifics  as  Congress  may  direct. 

The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  draft  classification  of 
registrants  and  to  recommend,  as  he 
deems  advisable,  uniform  application  of 
such  criteria  by  local  draft  boards. 

A  reserve  enlistment  alternative  in- 
cluded in  the  act  permits  the  Governors 
of  the  States  to  allow  persons  to  enlist  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  President  to 
allow  persons  to  enlist  in  reserve  units, 
in  lieu  of  being  drafted,  at  any  time  prior 
to  their  induction  date.  This  authority 
may  not  be  used,  however,  unless  pre- 
vious afBrmatlon  is  made  that  compo- 
nent strength  of  such  units  cannot  other- 
wise be  maintained. 

The  President  is  given  authority  by  the 
act  to  call  up  for  active  duty  reservists 
who  have  not  fulfilled  2  years  of  active 
duty  and  are  not  assigned  to  or  satis- 
factorily participating  in  a  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  unit. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  act  Is 
the  absence  of  any  restriction  on  the 
President's  altering  the  order  in  which 
men  shall  be  drafted.  The  usual  proce- 
dure followed  is  to  call  older  men  up  first. 
This  often  interrupts  a  person's  career 
development  or  leaves  men  of  draftable 
age  In  difficult  straits  in  looking  for  ca- 
reer-type work.  The  President  has  given 
serious  consideration  to  reversing  the 
order  for  draft  Induction  by  Inducting 
19-year-olds  first.  Under  normal  peace- 
time conditions  It  is  estimated  that  only 
one  in  seven  19-year-olds  will  be  drafted 


to  meet  military  needs.  Those  passed 
over  can  be  relatively  assured  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  draft  after  age  20  and  be 
in  a  better  job-finding  position  than  now 
exists.  No  such  reversal  had  been  ordered 
by  the  President  as  of  the  date  of  this 
report. 

Minor  provisions  in  the  Military  Se- 
lective Sei-vlce  Act  of  1967  include  ex- 
tension of  a  man's  draft  eligibility  be- 
yond age  26  should  litigation  brought  by 
him  also  extend  beyond  that  age  and  a 
final  decision  judge  him  qualified  for  the 
draft;  permission  for  reserve  officers  on 
inactive  duty  to  serve  as  Government  ap- 
peals agents  and  counselors  to  regis- 
trants; permission  to  induct  alien  physi- 
cians and  dentists  to  age  35  even  though 
they  are  older  than  age  26  upon  entry 
into  the  country. 

Finally,  the  act  designates  the  "chief 
clerk"  of  local  draft  boards  to  be  hence- 
forth called  the  "executive  secretary." 
and  limits  his  tenure  to  10  years,  unless 
reapc>olnted.  Furthermore,  a  draft  board 
member's  total  service  is  limited  to  25 
years  and  age  75  requires  resignation. 
Women  may  not  be  discriminated 
against  In  the  selection  of  board  mem- 
bers. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  fighting  men  of  the  Nation  deserve 
to  be  paid  well  for  their  arduous  and 
dangerous  labors  protecting  out  national 
security  and  that  of  our  allies.  Towards 
that  end,  therefore,  the  Congress  enact- 
ed this  session  a  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  which  will  provide  a  $2.7  billion  pay 
raise  for  the  Nation's  3.5  million  service- 
men and  women. 

The  act  provides  monthly  increases 
in  salary  ranging  from  $5  10  for  a  buck 
private  to  $123.60  for  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  retroactive  to  Octo- 
tober  1,  1967.  In  addition  to  the  4.5-per- 
cent increase  in  basic  salary,  the  act  au- 
thories  a  1.1-percent  Increase  in  allow- 
ances for  such  things  as  food  and  hoii."!- 
ing.  The  act  further  provides  that  mili- 
tary personnel  shall  receive  pay  raises 
In  1968  and  1969  and  stipulates  that  In 
future  years  they  shall  receive  pay  raises 
whenever  classified  civil  servants  do. 

This  Congress  can  take  pride  In  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  in  support  of 
America's  fighting  forces. 

RESERVE    FORCES    BILL    OF   RIGHTS    AND    VITALIZA- 
TION    ACT    OF     1987 

Passage  in  early  December  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Vitalization  Act  of  1967  clarified  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  units.  This 
act  provides  for  a  Selected  Reserve  com- 
posed of  units  from  the  Army  Reserve, 
the  Army  Guard,  the  Naval  Reserve,  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Air  N.itional 
Guard,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Language  in  the 
act  stipulates  that  Selected  Reserve  com- 
ponents shall  consist  of  "intact"  units 
drawn  from  the  above  noted  Reserves. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  preclude 
meshing  of  the  National  Guard  with  reg- 
ular Armed  Forces'  reserve  units — a  con- 
cept promoted  over  the  past  3  years  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Additional  pro- 
visions in  the  act  will  facilitate  Reserve 
Force  mobilization  for  meeting  emer- 
gency situations  and  wars. 
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VETERANS'     LEGISLATION 

public  Law  90-77.  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
don  and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1067  constituted  a  significant  action  by 
the  congress  for  the  benefit  of  those 
brave  young  Americans  serving  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  on  other 
frontiers  of  democracy.  This  act  aug- 
ments the  provisions  of  the  GI  cold  war 
bill  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  90-77  contained 
authorizations  providing  for  a  5.4-peT- 
cent  average  increase  in  the  non-service- 
connected  pensions  of  veterans,  their 
wives  and  children  and  an  average  8.5- 
nerce'nt  increase  in  the  pensions  of 
l^dows  and  children  in  the  lowest  in- 
come categories. 

It  further  authorized  a  $5  per  month 
increase  in  the  pensions  of  Spanish- 
American  War  widows,  widows  of  earlier 
wars  ana  in  the  pensions  of  disabled  vet- 
erans confined  to  their  houses.  Veterans 
receiving  benefits  under  laws  passed  be- 
fore i960,  who  are  "housebound."  will 
now  receive  $100  per  month. 

Title  I  authorized  various  increases  for 
those  on  pension  who  require  "regular 
aid  and  attendance"  and  allowed  pen- 
sioners over  65  to  claim  'permanent  and 
total  disability"  benefits. 

The  estimated  first-year  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  benefits  provided  under  this 
title  is  $107,002,000. 

Title  II  of  the  act  provides  truly  sig- 
nificant and  richly  deserved  benefits  for 
those  veterans  who  have  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era — a  period  beginning 
August  5, 1964,  and  ending  on  a  date  to  be 
determined  by  the  President  or  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress. 

These  benefits  include  disability  com- 
pensation at  full  wartime  rates;  non- 
service-connected  death  and  disability 
pensions  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents as  currently  provided  for  veterans  of 
earlier  wars;  a  burial  allowance  of  $250; 
presumption  that  active  psychosis,  evi- 
dent within  2  years  after  discharge, 
was  a  service-connected  disability;  medi- 
cal benefits  in  State  homes  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability;  and  drugs 
and  medicines  for  pensioners  receiving 
continual  care. 

For  disabled  veterans  serving  on  or 
after  January  31, 1955,  there  wlU  be  avail- 
able a  $1,600  allowance  for  the  purchase 
of  a  specially  equipped  automobile,  pro- 
vided these  veterans  were  disabled  in  the 
direct  line  of  duty. 

The  first-year  cost  of  these  "equaliza- 
tion" provisions  is  estimated  at  $14.- 
639,000. 

Title  ni  of  the  act  increases  the  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  available  to 
veterans  by  authority  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill— Public  Law  89-358.  A  single  veteran 
will  now  receive  $130  a  month,  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  $155  a  month,  a  vet- 
eran with  two  dependents  $175  a  month. 
For  each  dependent  thereafter  an  addi- 
tional $10  per  month  will  be  provided  a 
veteran. 

This  educational  assistance  is  the  finest 
appreciation  a  people  can  show  for  those 
who  risk  their  lives  in  military  service  for 
the  Nation.  I  know  there  is  no  Member 
of  the  Congress,  and  probably  no  person 
in  the  country,  who  begrudges  this  "help- 
ing hand"  to  veterans  so  that  they  might 


further     themselves     upon     return     to 
civilian  life. 

Additional  assistance  to  veterans  un- 
der title  in  will  aid  those  seeking  flight 
training  In  pursuit  of  a  commercial  pi- 
lot's license;  those  enrolled  in  Federal 
or  State  approved  apprenticeship  or 
training  programs;  and  those  taking 
farming  courses  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution. 

Title  ni  amends  the  war  orphans  ed- 
ucational assistance  program  by  extend- 
ing the  eligibility  limit  from  age  23  to 
age  26.  It  authorizes  full  educational 
benefits  to  "educationally  disadvanUged 
veterans"  so  that  they  might  finish  high 
school  and  continue  on  with  college.  It 
authorizes  compensation  up  to  $400  per 
month  for  persons  who  lose  limbs  as  a 
result  of  military  action. 

Finalb'.  it  permits  issuance  of  a  burial 
flag  to  the  families  of  those  serving  after 
May  27.  1941.  whose  bodies  were  never 
recovered. 

The  cost  of  implementing  the  author- 
izations contained  in  title  HI  is  placed 
at  $162,662,000  for  the  flrst  year. 

The  final  title  of  the  act— title  TV- 
authorizes  recompense  to  educational 
institutions  for  the  cost  of  reporting  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  those 
veterans  attending  them  under  GI  bills. 
The  recompense  formula  is  $3  times  the 
number  of  veterans  enrolled. 

This  title  also  extends  the  eligibility 
period  of  World  War  11  veterans  for  cov- 
erage by  the  VA  loan  guarantee  program. 
The  termination  date  is  now  July  25, 
1970.  It  increased  the  maximum  loan 
available  to  veterans  under  the  direct 
home  loan  program  from  $17,500  to 
$25,000,  First-year  cost  for  these  author- 
izations is  estimated  at  $1,300,000. 

Overall  first-year  cost  for  programs 
authorized  in  Public  Law  90-77  totals 
$285,603,000.  This  act  is  one  of  the  truly 
splendid  accomplishments  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  In  signing 
the  bill  Into  law  on  August  31,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  while  it  exceeded  by  $115 
million  the  amount  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  added  funds  were  ac- 
ceptable because  of  their  future  impact 
on  the  well-being  of  returning  service- 
men and  on  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 


MISCELLANEOUS    DEFENSE    AND    VETERANS 
LEGISLATION 


Several  minor  bills  were  passed  this 
session  which  support  the  activities  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  assist  our  veterans. 
Public  Law  90-140  extends  through  1970 
a  milk  program  which  makes  dairy  prod- 
ucts acquired  under  the  price  support 
program  available  to  veterans'  hospitals, 
the  Armed  Forces.  Department  of  De- 
fense hospitals,  and  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

Public  Law  90-130  removed  provisions 
in  the  law  which  limited  career  oppor- 
tunities available  to  women  ofBcers  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Henceforth  they  will 
enjoy  the  same  promotion  and  tenure  op- 
portunities previously  enjoyed  only  by 
male  officers.  I  am  sure  the  ladies  in  our 
military  sernces  appreciate  their  newly 
gained  status  of  equality. 

Public  Law  90-122  permits  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to 
continue  savings  deposit  allotments  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  captured 


or  missing  in  action.  This  act  supple- 
ments the  savings  deposit  program  initi- 
ated in  1966— PubUc  Law  89-53&— which 
permits  members  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
invest  part  of  their  pay  in  savings  at  an 
attractive  rate  of  interest  of  10  percent 
annually. 

A    JUDGE    ADVOCATK    GENERALS    CORPS    IN 
THE    NAVY 

Public  Law  90-179  establishes  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the  Navy. 
The  creation  of  this  corps  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Navy  was  necessary  In 
order,  first,  to  insure  adequate  legal 
service  within  the  Navy  for  servicemen, 
and,  second,  to  attract  and  keep  lawyers 
and'  law  specialists  In  the  middle  pay 
grades.  Surveys  of  former  legal  aides  in 
the  Navy  indicated  that  the  absence  of 
professional  status  was  a  psychological 
impediment  to  remaining  in  the  Navy  as 
lawyers.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cre- 
ation of  the  JAG  Corps  In  the  Navy  will 
have  the  desired  effects  which  prompted 
its  establishment. 

ARMED    FORCES,    SUNDRY    LEGISLATION 

H.R.  8547  simplifies  and  makes  uni- 
form a  variety  of  personnel  laws  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  H.R.  12961  authorizes 
storage  of  household  effects  of  military 
personnel  who  are  in  a  missing-in- 
action status. 

SUBVERSIVE    ACTIVITIES    CONTROLL    BOARD 
AMENDMENTS 

During  consideration  of  the  State.  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  Judiciarv-  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1968— Public  Law  90-133— 
the  Senate  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  debating  the  adnsability  of  ap- 
propriating $295,000  to  finance  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

Precipitating  this  debate  was  a  dearth 
of  activity  by  the  Board  following  the 
1965  Supreme  Court  decision  which  in- 
validated, on  fifth  amendment  grounds, 
an  order  of  the  Board  requiring,  in  de- 
fault of  registration  by  the  Communist 
Party,  registration  by  persons  found  to 
be  members  of  the  party  Alhertson  v. 
S  AC  B.,  382  U.S.  70.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  strip  the  Board  of  those 
powers  given  it  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1950  Internal  Security  Act. 

In  the  debate  on  Public  Law  90-133 
opinion  divided  over  whether  to  eiimmate 
the  Board  altogether  by  denying  it  funds 
or  whether  to  amend  the  Internal  Securi- 
ty Act  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
Court's  1965  decision  in  the  Albertson 
case.  Neither  course  was  followed.  Instead 
funds  were  appropriated  to  continue  the 
Board  with  an  understanding  that  final 
determination  with  respect  to  SACB 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  by 
Congress  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling. 

Congress  made  that  determination 
late  in  the  first  session  when  it  passed 
S.  2171, 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  Amendments  of  1967  eliminated 
the  Board's  power  to  require  a  Conamu- 
nist-actlon  or  Communist- front  organi- 
zation, or  its  members,  to  register  as  such 
with  the  Attorney  General— no  organiza- 
tion or  person  ever  did  so  register  during 
the  17  years  In  which  that  part  of  the 
law  was  in  force. 
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The  1967  act  declared  that  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  security  requires  that 
Communist-action  and  Commi«ilst-front 
organizations  be  exposed  to  the  critical 
light  of  publicity.  This  shall  henceforth 
be  the  primary  purpose  of  hearings  and 
declarations  by  the  SACB. 

The  1967  amendments  proTide  that: 
First,  members  of  any  organlt;atlon  de- 
termined to  be  Communist-action — for 
example,  the  party — or  Commijnist-front 
may  not  apply  for  jobs  with  atiy  Federal 
agency  or  defense  facility  wS,hout  dis- 
closing membership  In  such  organiza- 
tions and  may  not  obtain  eftiployment 
with  the  Federal  Government;  two.  mem- 
bership In  a  Communist-actlpn  organi- 
zation shall  preclude  employnjent  In  any 
defense  establishment — a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  weakei^s  the  im- 
pact of  this  provision:  thlrcS  member- 
ship in  any  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion shall  preclude  holding  (iffice  In  a 
labor  union;  fourth,  no  SApB  deter- 
mined Communist-action  o4  Commu- 
nist-front organization  maj^  use  the 
mails  or  broadcasting  facilltiei  to  trans- 
mit its  message  unless  appropriate 
identification  Is  provided  to  indicate  that 
It  has  been  adjudged  a  Comi|iunist-ac- 
tion  or  Communist-front  or^nlzatlon; 
fifth,  no  such  organizations  m^y  be  given 
tax-exempt  status  nor  may '.  contribu- 
tions to  them  be  claimed  for  deduction 
purposes  from  Federal  income  tax;  sixth, 
failure  of  an  organization  or  person  to 
appear  before  the  Board  for  scheduled 
hearings  shall  not  prevent  thoae  hearings 
from  being  held;  seventh,  immunity 
from  prosecution  privileges  arc  available 
to  the  Board  in  order  that  it  n|ay  compel 
witness  testimony  and  the  production  of 
pertinent  documents;  eighth,  disruption 
of  proceedings  before  the  Board  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine,  or  Imprisonment,  or 
both;  ninth,  the  Board  shall  maintain 
appropriate  records  of  its  action  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  public:  and 
tenth,  the  Board  shall  issue  innual  re- 
ports on  its  activities  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  t 

Provisions  included  in  the  aniendments 
stipulate  that  failure  by  the  Board  to 
hold  any  hearings  from  the  daite  of  pas- 
sage of  S.  2171  through  December  31, 
1968.  shall  cause  the  Board  to  c»ase  exist- 
ence as  of  July  1969.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  report  to  the  Congress,  on  or 
before  July  1968.  any  proceediriRs  he  has 
ln.stituted  before  the  Board,  li  he  Insti- 
tutes none,  he  must  explain  Bis  failure 
to  do  so.  The  Board  must  also  Explain  its 
failure  to  hold  any  hearings.     ' 

BENETTTS  FOB  EMPLOYEES  IN  HIO  R-RISK 
SmjATIONS 

Federal  Government  emplo  /ees  who 
work  under  risky  conditions  a  )road  de- 
serve special  benefits  and  Cong  ress  from 
time  to  time  passes  legislation  to  accord 
them  such  benefits. 

This  session  It  passed  S  17|5  to  pro- 
vide: authority  for  the  paymcr*  of  travel 
expenses  for  two  round  trips  tach  year 
by  certain  Foreign  Service  personnel  In 
order  that  they  might  visit  iith  their 
families;  authority  for  paymenj;  of  travel 
expenses  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 
stationed  abroad,  to  visit  thelj-  families 
in  emergency  situations:  medjcal  bene- 
fits in  certain  circumstances  tb  Foreign 


Service  personnel  even  though  they  are 
separated  from  the  Service,  and  to  their 
dependents  after  the  death  of  any 
Foreign  Service  oflQcer  or  employee  to 
whom  this  provision  is  applicable;  that 
no  leave  shall  be  charged  for  a  period  of 
up  to  1  year,  when  a  Government  em- 
ployee serving  abroad  is  forced  to  be 
absent  from  duty  because  of  injury  from 
hostile  action. 

All  these  provisions  were  adopted  be- 
cause of  our  military  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  and  were  recommended  by  the 
President. 

FOREIGN    POLICT    AND    TRADE 

The  20th  century  has  shrunk  the  world 
and  made  obsolete  the  policy  of  Isola- 
tion. Once  it  was  possible  to  remain  dis- 
tant from  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
The  airplane,  the  missile,  the  satellite, 
all  have  contributed  to  the  Impossibility 
of  that  luxury. 

The  decline  of  imperialism  has  made 
ever  more  imperative  the  obligations  of 
the  rich  nations  to  the  poor  nations. 
President  Johnson  Is  keenly  aware  of 
those  obligations.  So  were  Presidents 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  John  Kennedy. 
The  failure  of  the  rich  nations  to  assist 
the  poor  nations  spells  worldwide  dis- 
aster, as  Barbara  Ward  has  so  wisely  ob- 
served in  her  book  on  the  subject. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n, 
the  United  States  has  had  a  foreign  aid 
program  designed,  as  President  Truman 
said,  to  "assist  free  people  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way."  In 
February  of  this  year  the  President  sent 
a  detailed  message  to  Congress  request- 
ing that  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance be  continued  and  that  programs 
promoting  "self-help"  be  the  touch- 
stone of  our  foreign  aid  policy. 

He  wrote  in  that  message  that: 

The  programs  I  propose  represent  the 
minimum  contribution  to  mutual  security 
and  International  development  which  we  can 
safely  make. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  even  this 
request  should  be  foregone  In  view  of  needs 
at  home  and  the  costs  of  the  struggle  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Nothing  could  be  more  short-sighted  and 
self-defeating.  This  country — the  wealthiest 
In  human  history — can  well  afford  to  devote 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the 
national  Income  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
future  Viet  Nams. 

These  were  the  terms,  then,  upon 
which  the  President  called  for  continu- 
ation of  our  foreign  assistance  policy. 

THE      FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF      1967 

The  feeling  prevailed  within  the  Con- 
gress, however,  that  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  and  the  expectation  of 
a  large  deficit  demanded  an  absolute 
minimum  foreign  aid  authorization.  Con- 
sequently, Public  Law  90-137,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,  provided  the 
lowest  aid  authorization  In  the  20-year 
history  of  the  program. 

The  act  provides  that  1968  foreign  aid 
appropriations  may  not  exceed  $2,674,- 
614,000  for  both  economic  and  military 
assistance.  This  sum  was  $28  7  million 
less  than  had  ever  previously  been  au- 
thorized and  $787,691,000  below  the  ad- 
ministration request. 

These  minimum  authorizations  will  re- 
quire careful  dispensation  of  foreign  aid 


by  the  administration  and  will  further 
require  frugality  and  economy  in  the  uat 
of  that  money  by  those  foreign  nations 
receiving  assistance  in  1968. 

The  development  loan  program  wm 
the  most  severely  trimmed  of  those  pro- 
grams in  which  cuts  were  made.  The  ad- 
ministration request  of  $750  million  for 
that  program  was  reduced  to  $450  mil- 
lion. Technical  assistance  was  cut  from 
$243  to  $210  million;  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — our  Latin  American  aid  pro- 
gram— from  $750  to  $578  million;  as- 
sistance for  nations  facing  an  external 
Communist  threat  from  $720  to  $660  mil- 
lion;  the  President's  contingency  aid 
fund  from  $100  to  $50  million,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  from  $680.1  to  $510 
million. 

Several  provisos  contained  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  exemplify  a  con- 
tinued interest  and  involvement  by  the 
Congress  In  the  purpose  and  effect  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

One  of  these  provisos  terminates  as  of 
June  30.  1968,  the  Defense  Departments 
authority  to  finance  credit  arms  sales  to 
underdeveloped  nations.  Congress  took 
this  action  becau.se  it  felt  that  the  Unlt«l 
States,  through  such  arms  sales,  might 
be  contributing  to  international  violence 
and  warfare 

Congress  also  placed  new  restraints  on 
military  aid  to  Africa  and  Latin  America 
where  the  potential  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal conflict  is  high.  Again.  Congress 
felt  that  the  United  States  should  exer- 
cise caution  in  feeding  that  potential  for 
conflict. 

Another  proviso  required  that  aid  be 
terminated  to  nations  whose  defense 
spending  interferes  materially  with  their 
economic  growth.  A  primary'  purpose  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  in  those  na- 
tions receiving  it.  If  a  recipient  nation 
is  embarked  on  a  program  of  defense 
buildup  to  such  an  extent  that  it  Ig- 
nores its  economic  progress,  then  Ameri- 
can aid  is  not  serving  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

Another  proviso  in  the  act  imposed 
new  ceilings  on  the  number  of  countries 
that  could  receive  most  types  of  forelRn 
aid.  Still  another  required  that  the  ad- 
ministration furnish  the  Congress  greater 
detaU  about  its  projected  aid  commit- 
ments. 

The  1967  Foreign  Assistance  Act  con- 
tained a  statement  of  principles  to  be 
followed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  administering  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  These  are:  First.  US. 
assistance  should  be  used  in  support  of, 
rather  than  in  addition  to,  a  nation's 
own  development  effort;  second,  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  should 
be  urged  to  play  a  greater  role  In  aiding 
underdeveloped  nations;  third,  assist- 
ance should  be  utilized  to  encourage  re- 
gional cooperation  by  underdeveloped 
countries  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems;  fourth,  the  primary  objects 
of  a.ssistance  should  be  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  underdeveloped  countries  to 
meet  their  fundamental  needs  for  suf- 
ficient food,  good  helath,  home  owner- 
ship and  decent  housing,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  basic  knowledge  and  skills: 
fifth,   assistance,  whenever  practicable, 
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should  consist  of  U.S  products  and  serv- 
ices in  a  manner  consistent  with  U.S. 
baiance-of-payments  objectives;  sixth, 
assistance  should  be  furnished  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  United  States  obtains 
maximum  possible  effectiveness  for  each 
dollar  spent;  and  seventh,  agricultural 
sales  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
and  foreign  assistance  under  other  acts 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  coordi- 
nated with  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act. 

The  act  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  this  Nation  should  seek  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict  by  encouraging  direct  talks  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  and 
by  implementing  foreign  aid  policies  in 
that  area  which  wiU  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  those  talks. 

The  act  expressed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  suspend 
all  foreign  assistance,  including  food 
products,  to  any  nation  which  has  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  that  at  such  time  as  relations 
are  resumed  the  resumption  of  assistance 
should  not  be  made  before  a  thorough 
study  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
with  respect  to  that  nation. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  amounts 
of  money  available  In  1968  for  develop- 
ment loans  to  foreign  countries,  the  act 
directed  the  President  to  place  appropri- 
ate emphasis  on  the  following  criteria  in 
granting  such  loans:  First,  assuring 
maximum  participation  by  the  people  of 
a  recipient  nation  through  the  encour- 
agement of  strong  economic,  ixjlltical, 
and  social  institutions;  second,  assisting 
programs  aimed  at  enabling  the  recipient 
nation  to  meet  Its  food  needs  through 
development  of  Its  own  resources;  third, 
assisting  recipient  countries  to  meet  their 
trained  manpower  needs  by  Improving 
their  educational  institutions;  fourth, 
developing  programs  to  combat  malnu- 
trition, eradicate  disease,  clear  slums, 
improve  sewage  disposal  systems,  provide 
voluntarj'  family  plarming  assistance, 
and  upgrade  health  services;  fifth,  as- 
sisting other  activities,  such  as  the 
growth  of  free  labor  unions,  coopera- 
tives, improvement  of  transportation  and 
communications  systems,  development  of 
capabilities  for  sound  economic  planning, 
urban  development,  and  modernized  eco- 
nomic development  plans,  which  will 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  a  recipient  nation. 

The  Congress  also  increased  the  num- 
ber of  countries  which  could  receive  de- 
velopment loans  in  any  fiscal  year  from 
10  to  20  but  removed  from  the  law  a  pro- 
Vision  permitting  the  President  to  au- 
thorize additional  bans  when  he  felt  they 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  development  loans  during 
the  first  10  years  was  raised  from  1  to  2 
percent. 

Loans  for  technical  development  with- 
in a  recipient  nation,  authorized  at  $210 
million  during  fiscal  1968.  were  limited 
to  an  annual  maximum  of  40  countries, 
as  was  previously  the  case.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  was  rescinded  to  make  ad- 
ditional loans  after  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  when  he  felt  they  were  in 
the  national  interest. 

Loans  for  building  schools  and  hospi- 
tals were  authorized  up  to  $14  million 
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for  1968.  An  additional  $2.9  million  were 
authorized  for  grants  to  buUd  two 
schools  for  Israel. 

Ceilings  on  guarantees  that  AID  caii 
make  to  private  investors  in  underde- 
veloped countries  were  raised  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  90-137.  The 
specific  risk  guarantee  calling  was  raised 
from  $7  billion  to  $8  billion;  the  extended 
risk  guarantee  ceihng  from  $375  million 
to  $475  million:  and  the  Latin  American 
housing  guarantee  ceiling  from  $450  mil- 
lion to  $500  million.  The  act  also  in- 
creased from  $300  million  to  $325  million 
the  amount  of  authorization  available 
for  'demonstration,"  private-housing 
projects. 

A  sum  of  $2,100,000  was  authorized  for 
private  enterprise  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Tills  authorization  will  remain  in 
effect  until  appropriations  have  reached 
it  and  been  expended. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  con- 
tinued but  at  a  reduced  authorization 
for  1968 — $578  million.  An  existing  au- 
thorization for  1969  was  rescinded.  A 
sum  of  $714,000  was  approved  for  sup- 
port of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram through  which  31  States  volun- 
tarily provide  technical  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

The  population  explosion  threatens  the 
well-being  of  many  nations  in  the  world. 
In  this  act.  therefore,  Congress  approved 
programs  which  will  authorize  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  voluntary 
family  planning.  In  carrying  out  such 
programs,  however,  no  attempts  shall  be 
made  to  coerce  individuals  to  practice 
methods  "inconsistent  with  his  or  her 
moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  belief." 

Appropriations  of  $141  million  were  au- 
thorized for  1968  assistance  through  in- 
ternational organizations  and  programs. 
Of  particular  note  was  a  1969  authoriza- 
tion of  $51,220,000  for  the  Indus  Basin 
development  program  undertaken  by  the 
World  Bank  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

Included  in  this  section  of  the  act  was 
a  sense  of  Congress  proviso  encouraging 
U.S.  promotion  of  a  permanent  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  force  would  ensure  rapid 
U.N.  response  to  small  outbreaks  of  con- 
flict. 

Supporting  assistance  aid  programs 
were  authorized  for  appropriations  of 
$660  million  during  fiscal  19C8.  The  num- 
ber of  countries  to  which  such  assist- 
ance could  be  offered  was  set  at  12  and 
the  President's  power  to  make  additional 
loans  above  that  number  was  removed. 
Congress  urged  the  President  to  seek  the 
establisliment  of  a  $10  million  special  ac- 
count in  U.S.  dollars  by  South  Vietnam 
for  withdrawals  to  satisfy  claims  arising 
from  the  commodity  assistance  program. 

The  President  was  directed  to  submit 
1969  foreign  aid  proposals  which  will 
foster  agricultural  research  and  capac- 
ities In  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Military  assistance  for  1968 — exclud- 
ing funds  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  which  were  budgeted  under  the 
Defense  Department  Appropriations 
Act — was  authorized  at  $510  million.  In- 
cluded In  this  section  of  the  act  was  ex- 
pression of   the  sense  of  Congress  that 


mihtary  aid  should  be  given  on  a  priority 
basis  to  coimtrtes  threatened  by  external 
Communist  aggression  or  int-emal  Com- 
munist-supported subversion.  Congress 
further  stipulated  that  no  defense  item 
or  service  should  t>e  provided  a  nation 
unless  the  President  found  that  the 
transaction  would  promote  world  peace 
and  strengthen  our  national  security  and 
unless  the  recipient  nation  guaranteed 
that  it  would  not  then  sell  such  Items  to 
a  third  countrv-  without  the  consent  of 
the  President.  "The  President  is  to  report 
any  such  consent  agreement  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Other  general  provisions  of  note  In  the 
a^t  First,  repealed  an  existing  prohibition 
on  aid  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
certified  it  in  the  national  Interest:  sec- 
ond, directed  the  President  to  suspend 
aid  to  nations  which  permit  or  fall  to 
take  adequate  action  against  destruc- 
tion of  U.S.  property  In  their  countries; 
third,  prohibited  all  forms  of  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  trade  with  North  Vietnam 
whUe  that  country  Is  engaged  In  subver- 
sion of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam— the  President  retains  authority  to 
waive  this  ban  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  North  Vietnam  If  he 
determines  that  continuation  of  such 
sale  Is  in  the  national  Interest  and  pro- 
motes world  peace — and  fourth,  directed 
AID  to  take  Into  account  a  nation's 
status  In  paying  its  United  Nations'  dues 
before  providing  the  nation  with  foreign 
aid  and  to  gain  assurances  that  pay- 
ments in  arrears  will  be  made  if  they 
exist. 

To  fund  the  administrative  expenses 
of  AID.  the  act  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $55,814,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

■While  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  did 
not  in  every  particular  conform  with  the 
expectations  and  desires  of  the  President, 
It  did  include  provisions  emphasizing 
that  foreign  aid  programs  shoi^d-^  be 
aimed  at  encouraging  "self-help"  enorts 
by  recipient  nations — as  the  President 
had  requested. 

FOREIGN     AID     AND    PEACE    CORPS     APPROPRIATIONS 

In  H.R.  13893.  Congress  appropriated 
$2,876,591,000  for  1968  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  related  agencies  Included  in 
the  amoimt  was  $107.5  million  to  finance 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  sum  appropriated 
was  more  than  $950  million  below  that 
requested  by  the  President. 

Specific  items  in  the  appropriation  in- 
cluded; SI 80  million  for  technical  co- 
operation grants;  $11.5  million  for  the 
construction  of  overseas  schools  and  hos- 
pitals; $1.25  million  for  financing  surveys 
to  test  the  advisability  of  private  enter- 
prise investment  abroad;  $130  million 
for  the  support  of  international  orga- 
nizations; S600  million  for  supporting 
assistance  to  Vietnam  and  other  coun- 
tries: $10  million  for  the  President's 
emergency  contingent  fund;  $469.3  mil- 
lion for  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  $435 
million  for  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram; $400  million  for  military  aid;  $300 
million  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank:  $104  million  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association — 
World  Bank — $107.5  million  for  the 
Peace  Corps:  $69,456,000  for  other  for- 
eign aid  programs;  $55.3  million  for  the 
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administrative  expenses  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development;  and 
$3,255  million  for  State  Department  ex- 
penses connected  with  foreign  aid. 

These  moneys  will  provide  eODnomic 
aid  to  an  estimated  74  countries  and 
military  assistance  to  34.  ; 

INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    b4nK 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  was  created  by  members 'of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  1959 
to  assist  in  the  economic  and  sodlal  de- 
velopment of  Latin  American  nations  by 
providing  capital  and  technical  =  assist- 
ance and  promoting  private  investment 
In  development  projects.  It  began  opera- 
tions in  1961  and  is  the  chief  banking  in- 
strument of  the  Alliance  for  Progfess. 

It  carries  out  its  operations  through 
two  funds:  the  ordinary  capital  fund, 
which  provides  loans  on  conventional 
terms,  and  the  fund  for  special  jopera- 
tions,  which  makes  loans  on  a  more  len- 
ient basis.  ; 

This  session  Congress,  in  Publk  Law 
90-88,  authorized  U.S.  participation  in  a 
$1,2  billion  boosting  of  the  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations  at  a  cost  of  $900  tnlllion 
to  us.  A  proviso  attached  to  the  iBw  re- 
quested that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  recommend  procedures 
to  the  IDB  for  auditing  loan  accounts 
with  it.  ; 

THE    ET7RATOM    ACT    OF     1967      i 

Congress  approved  legislation  late  in 
the  session  increasing  the  matimum 
amount  of  uranlum-235  that  may  be 
transferred  to  the  EXiropean  Atonlic  En- 
ergy Community  from  70.000  kilograms 
to  215,000  kilograms.  The  act  further  in- 
creased Plutonium  transfers  from  500 
kilograms  to  1.500  kilograms,  and  author- 
ized the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
render  other  assistance  to  Euratom  and 
to  assist  States  or  local  governments  in 
the  United  States  in  developing  programs 
to  protect  the  public  against  radiation. 

Euratom  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  developing  programs  which^  foster 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  among 
members  of  the  Common  Market;  These 
new  authorizations  will  help  it  mkintaln 
and  expand  its  pace.  j 

NAVAL  VESSEX  LOAN  EXTENSIOI^ 

Late  in  the  session  congressloial  ap- 
proval was  granted  to  continue  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  10  foreign  nations 
for  another  5  years.  Vessels  involi^ed  in- 
clude destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  and 
submarines.  Countries  to  which  they  are 
loaned  include  Argentina,  three  cfestroy- 
ers;  Brazil,  two  destroyers  and  tMTo  sub- 
m.arines;  West  Germany,  one  de^royer; 
Greece,  two  destroyers  and  or(B  sub- 
marine; South  Korea,  three  destroyer 
escorts  and  one  destroyer;  Portugal,  two 
destroyer  escorts  and  one  destroyer;  and 
Spain,  two  destroyers.  j 

The  extension  act  also  agreed  |to  new 
loans  of  two  destroyers  to  SoutH  Korea 
and  one  destroyer  to  the  Repi|3lic  of 
China. 

THE    PEACE    CORPS 

The  Peace  Corps  has  enjoyed  enor- 
mous success.  Since  its  beginn;  tigs  In 
1961,  the  Peace  Corps  has  sent  hundreds 
of  dedicated  young  Americans  to  foreign 
countries  requesting  their  pifesence. 
These  young  men  and  women  go  i  ito  the 


villages  and  rural  areas  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  are  sent  and  there  carry 
out  programs  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  people,  to  build  sanitation  proj- 
ects, to  promote  local  goverrmient  plan- 
ning, and  In  many  other  ways  to  help 
these  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  present  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
Humphrey,  was  an  early  promoter  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  I  know  that  he  takes 
great  pride  in  the  work  that  these  young 
Americans  are  doing.  They  are  Indeed 
ambassadors  for  America  abroad. 

To  continue  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  1968  totaling  $115.7 
million— Public  Law  90-175.  Though  be- 
low the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  sum  was  $5.7  million  higher 
than  the  1967  authorization.  Actual  ap- 
propriations for  1968  were  provided  In 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  and 
amoimted  to  $107,500,000. 

TARlrfS 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
endorses  a  policy  of  low  tariffs  and  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  most  trade  economists 
that  the  Nation  benefits  when  tariffs  are 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  when  trade  reci- 
procity is  encouraged  and  promoted  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  nations.  While 
it  Is  true  that  some  few  industries  at 
home  may  find  competition  with  foreign 
imports  difficult,  for  the  most  part  freer 
trade  policies  mean  an  expanding  indus- 
trial and  consumer  market.  Moreover, 
Congress  Is  careful  to  afford  needed  pro- 
tection and  recompense  to  American  in- 
dustries damaged  by  foreign  competition. 

The  President  is  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  free  trade,  as  was  his  predeces- 
sor. President  Kennedy.  He  has  several 
times  in  the  past  year  discouraged  any 
attempts  to  institute  by  legislation  harsh 
protective  tariffs  which  might  damage 
our  trade  posture  in  the  world  market. 

While  no  major  tariff  legislation  was 
forthcoming  from  Congress  this  year,  a 
number  of  items  did  receive  final  ap- 
proval. Those  passed  continue  a  policy  of 
free  trade. 

I*ublic  Law  90-14  delegates  authority 
to  the  President  to  eliminate  the  duty  on 
imports  of  dlcyandlamlde,  pursuant  to 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Public  Law 
90-36  extended  through  September  30, 
1967,  the  time  In  which  importers  could 
request  reclassification  of  Imports  under 
the  lower  tariff  rate  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedule  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965.  and  obtain  a  refund  on  the 
tariffs  Involved. 

Public  Law  90-145  continues  through 
June  30,  1969,  existing  suspensions  of 
duties  for  metal  waste  and  scrap  Imports. 
Public  Law  90-48  continued  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1967,  suspension  of  duties  on 
ferronlckel,  unwrought  nickel,  and  nickel 
powder — the  President  has  authority  to 
extend,  by  his  own  action,  the  suspension 
even  longer,  or  permanently.  Finally, 
Public  Law  90-49  continued  through 
June  30.  1967,  existing  duty  suspensions 
on  certain  manganese  ore. 

EDUCATION 

The  President  has  several  times  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  his  time  in  office 


will  be  remembered  as  an  "era  of  educa- 
tional advancement."  His  credentials  are 
formidable  to  support  such  a  claim.  Dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  two  giant  educa- 
tion bills  were  enacted  into  law:  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, education  programs  were  initi- 
ated by  the  war  on  poverty:  for  example, 
the  highly  respected  Headstart  project; 
and  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Also  be- 
gun was  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  program 
which  upgrades  teaching  in  low-income 
areas. 

During  the  past  year  the  Congress  con- 
tinued to  fund  those  education  programs 
already  authorized.  Before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  it  will  in  all 
probability  act  to  extend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965. 

In  passing  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Act  of  1968— Public  Law  90-132— Con- 
gress provided  $13,5  million  to  finance 
the  Teacher  Corps.  $1,677,907,000  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  $439,137,000  for 
aid  to  education  in  federally  Impacted 
areas.  $156.5  million  for  libraries  and 
community  service,  more  than  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  higher  education,  and  $53,4  mil- 
lion for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

All  these  programs  mark  success  for 
the  President's  policy  of  "cooperative  fed- 
eralism" for  they  assist  the  States  and 
their  local  governments  in  providing 
ever  better  education.  Were  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson alive  today  he  would  be  mightily 
pleased,  as  he  always  contended  that  a 
democracy  thrives  in  proportion  to  the 
educational  attainment  level  of  its  people. 

PUBLIC    BROADCASTTNG    ACT    OF    1967 

Congress  continued  beyond  the  mere 
funding  of  existing  programs.  In  early 
November  it  sent  to  the  President  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 — Public 
Law  90-129 — which  establishes  a  public 
corixiratlon  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting. 

The  law  contains  two  major  titles.  Title 
I  extends  Public  Law  87-447,  a  1962  act 
which  authorized  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities.  It  also  broadens  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  act  by  includ- 
ing grant  authority  for  radio  educational 
broadcasting.  For  these  purposes  the  act 
authorizes  $38  million:  $10.5  million  in 
1968;  $12.5  million  in  1969;  and  $15  mil- 
lion in  1970. 

Title  n  of  the  act  establishes  a  non- 
profit, nongovernmental  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  The  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  grant  financial  assisunce 
for  educational  groups  and  broadcasting 
stations  to  promote  educational  programs 
and  defray  op>erational  costs.  It  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  arrange  for  regional 
and  nationwide  connection  systems 
among  broadcasting  stations  in  order  to 
foster  wider  dissemination  of  educational 
programs. 

Yet  to  be  determined  by  legislative  ac- 
tion is  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
activities    of    the    Public    Broadcasting 
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Corporation  shall  be  financed.  Once  this 
is  determined,  a  truly  landmark  advance 
In  the  promotion  of  education  in  tins  Na- 
tion wUl  be  achieved.  The  President  has 
nromised  to  submit  proposals  in  1968  for 
long-term  financing  of  the  Corporation. 
Education  broadcasting  experts  have 
testified  that  the  Corporation  cannot 
promote  controversial  programs  with  im- 
punity unless  it  is  assured  of  permanent 
funds  and  thus  freed  from  Influences 
which  might  hamper  honest  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

Particular  pains  were  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  insulate  the  Corporation 
from  political  pressures.  Emphasis  was 
given  both  in  the  act  and  in  committee 
reports  to  local  control  over  program 
content. 

The  Corporation,  composed  of  15  di- 
rectors, may  not  have  any  Federal  em- 
ployee on  its  board.  The  directors  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  No  more  than  eight 
may  belong  to  the  same  political  party 
and  each  is  limited  to  two  consecutive 
6-year  terms  with  the  Corporation, 

The  Corporation  is  not  permitted  to 
have  any  financial  Interests  In  or  to  own 
any  television  or  radio  station,  system 
or  network,  community  antenna  tele- 
vision system,  or  to  have  any  Intercon- 
nections with  educational  program  pro- 
duction units. 

While  the  Corporation  can  establish 
regional  and  nationwide  interconnec- 
tions for  dissemination  of  programs,  it 
cannot  require  that  any  local  station 
broadcast  a  program. 

Despite  concern  within  the  Congress 
about  financing  arrangements  for  the 
Corporation  and  undue  political  pres- 
sures, the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  com- 
manded wide  support.  The  House  passed 
the  measure  by  a  265  to  91  rollcall  vote; 
the  Senate,  by  voice  vote. 

The  concept  has  enormous  potential 
for  excellence  and  benefit.  Realization 
of  that  potential  will  rest  with  continued 
wholehearted  support  from  the  Congress 
and  intelligent  and  dispassionate  ad- 
ministration by  the  Corporation. 

At  the  bill-signing  ceremony  the  Pres- 
ident noted  that  the  act  will  dedicate 
the  airways  for  the  enlightermient  of  all 
the  people  and  observed: 

...  ITJhe  time  has  come  to  stake  another 
claim  In  the  name  of  all  the  people,  stake 
a  claim  based  upon  the  combined  resources 
of  conmiunlcatlons.  .  .  .  ITjhe  time  has 
come  to  enlist  the  computer  and  the  satel- 
lite, as  well  as  television  and  radio  and  to 
enlist  them  in  the  cause  of  education. 

This  Is  precisely  the  Intention  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

On  November  24,  1967,  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  90-194,  the  Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

The  first  Library  Services  Act  was 
passed  in  1956  and  provided  assistance  to 
only  those  commimities  with  populations 
mider  10,000,  and  to  rural  areas.  In  1964, 
these  provisions  were  significantly  ex- 
panded and  assistance  was  authorized  to 
urban  and  suburban  areas.  New  empha- 
sis was  given  to  the  construction  of  li- 
brary facilities. 

Ten  years  of  Federal  assistance  to  com- 


munity libraries  have  produced  heart- 
warming results.  Thirteen  million  Amer- 
icans have  received  library  assistance  for 
the  first  time  under  existing  provisions. 
Local  libraries  have  been  enabled  to  pur- 
chase more  than  27  million  books  and 
other  education  items.  New  libraries  built 
have  numbered  719.  Federal  funds  of 
$100  million  have  been  matched  by  $321 
million  in  State  and  local  funds. 

All  these  benefits  have  increased  local 
community  capacity  for  Improving  the 
education  of  its  young.  No  longer  Is  ac- 
cess to  information  confined  to  large 
urban  populations. 

Public  Law  154  continues  and  expands 
a  decade  of  progress.  Particularly  note- 
worthy was  continuation  of  100  percent 
Federal  sharing  in  new  State  librarj-  pro- 
grams. New  programs  authorized  in  the 
act  will  promote  interllbrary  coopera- 
tion, provide  librarj'  facilities  for  State 
institutions,  and  give  special  library  serv- 
ice to  physically  handicapped  persons. 

COLLEGE     WORK-STUDT     PROGRAM 

Congress  extended  and  revised  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  first  authorized 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
82  the  nongovernment  share  In  financing 
the  program  will  be  increased  in  the  next 
2  years.  First  year  Federal  share  in  the 
program  amounted  to  90  percent  of  its 
cost.  That  share  Is  reduced  to  85  percent 
in  1967,  80  percent  In  1968,  and  75  per- 
cent in  1969. 

Provision  was  contained  in  the  new 
law  to  limit  student  work  to  a  maximum 
average  of  15  hours  a  week  during  a 
semester.  This  permits  variation  from 
week  to  week  in  the  amount  of  work  a 
student  shall  perform  but  over  the  long 
run  prevents  his  working  so  much  as  to 
affect  harmfully  his  studies. 

The  program  especially  aids  low-in- 
come students  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion, opening  new  vistas  and  opportuni- 
ties for  them. 

LAND   EXCHANGE,   SCHOOLS 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  school  districts  In 
certain  parts  of  the  country  to  locate 
their  schools  on  land  owned  by  the  Forest 
Service.  These  districts  pay  fees  for  per- 
mits entitling  them  to  use  the  land. 
Problems  arise  in  these  exchanges  be- 
cause of  the  limited  tenure  of  such  per- 
mits, lack  of  assurance  In  regard  to  fees, 
and  legal  problems  encountered  In  ob- 
taining necessary  financing  for  improve- 
ments on  these  lands  which  the  districts 
do  not  ovni.  School  districts  often  pur- 
chase title  to  the  land  to  obviate  such 
problems. 

Congress  passed  H.R.  10442  to  facil- 
itate school  districts  In  obtaining  title  of 
the  public  land  on  which  a  school  is 
located.  The  law  requires  that  school  dis- 
tricts purchasing  title  to  public  land  pro- 
vide equivalent  private  land  in  exchange. 
This  Is  not  always  possible.  H.R.  10442 
provides  them  the  alternative  of  deposit- 
ing a  sum  of  money  with  the  Forest 
Service  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
purchased  land.  The  Forest  Service  shall 
use  such  money  to  purchase  land  for  our 
national  forests. 

ELEMENTARY    AND  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   ACT 

On  the  eve  of  adjournment  House- 
Senate  conferees  reported  a  compromise 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1967.  This  act  continues  the  many 
fine  educational  assistance  programs 
initiated  in  1965  and  continued  in  1966. 
It  further  initiates  additional  programs 
of  assistance  and  alters  funding  pro- 
cedures in  certain  instances. 

The  1967  act  contains  seven  titles  and 
also  continues  programs  of  assistance  to 
federally  impacted  areas.  All  programs 
are  authorized  through  June  30,  1970, 
by  H.R.  7819,  Total  authorizations  for 
1969  amount  to  $4,4  billion  and  for  1970 
to  almost  $48  billion.  For  the  2-year 
period  thev  total  $9,229,860,644. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  $2.7  billion 
in  1969  and  $2.8  billion  in  1970  for  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  children  of 
low-Income  families.  These  sums  account 
for  more  than  half  the  total  Federal  aid 
funds  authorized  in  each  year 

Of  particular  Importance  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  among  the  States 
during  fiscal  1968  is  a  provision  stipulat- 
ing that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
receive  less  money  than  it  did  in  fisca'. 
1967,  This  provision  was  necessary  be- 
cause 1968  appropriations  for  low-in- 
come educational  assistance  programs 
are  not  sufficient  to  permit  full  allocation 
of  title  I  funds  authorized  to  the  States 
during  1968. 

The  purpose  of  these  fimds  Is  to 
equalize  education  among  the  States;  to 
afford,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  children 
in  every  State.  To  do  this,  a  special  pro- 
vision is  contained  In  the  law  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  those  States  which 
most  need  them.  Appropriations  for  1968 
will  not  permit  full  funding  of  these  ad- 
ditional funds.  The  1967  amendments, 
therefore,  guarantee  to  everj-  local  edu- 
cational agency  its  1967  allocation  and 
divide  remaining  funds  among  the  more 
needj'  States  according  to  a  formula  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  apply 
were  sufficient  funds  available 

Title  I  of  the  1967  act  also  provides  for 
a  new  program  of  special  incentive 
grants,  beginning  with  fiscal  1939.  Au- 
thorizations for  1969  and  1970  are  In  the 
amount  of  $50  million  each  year. 

Special  Incentive  grants  will  be  made 
to  those  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  spending  above  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  an  ef- 
fort to  Improve  their  educational  pro- 
grams and  facilities.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  reward  and  assist  those 
States  making  special  improvement  ef- 
forts. No  State,  however,  may  receive 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  these  special  grants 
during  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  are  to  be 
distributed  among  a  State's  local  edu- 
cational agencies  on  a  priority  basis  of 
need. 

Title  II  of  the  1967  act  continues  the 
aid  programs  begun  in  the  81st  Congress 
for  those  areas  in  the  country  adversely 
affected  by  the  presence  of  Federal  Gov- 
errmient operations.  It  was  this  aid  to 
so-called  federally  impacted  areas  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  modern-day 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs. 
School  construction  authorizations  for 
1969  are  set  at  $66  million.  They  are  au- 
thorized in  the  same  amount  for  1970. 
Funds  available  for  school  maintenance 
and  operations  costs  are  authorized  at 
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$510  million  in  1969  and  $545  miUion  in 
1970.  I 

Additional  provisions  of  this'  title: 
First,  modified  construction  programs 
on  Indian  lands  to  provide  for  housing 
construction  for  unhoused  children;  sec- 
ond, deleted  from  law  certain  provisions 
requiring  the  deduction  of  "other  Fed- 
eral payments"  from  sums  allocated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  impacted-areas 
programs;  and,  third,  provided  for  con- 
struction assistance  for  schools  dajnaged 
or  destroyed  by  flood,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, storm,  or  fire — except  fire  saused 
by  negligence  or  malicious  action— irre- 
spective of  whether  an  area  ha»  been 
declared  a  disaster  area. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  7819  alters  the  method 
for  funding  grant  programs  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. The  alteration  removes  funding  au- 
thority from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation by  providing  for  State  plans  for 
the  allocation  of  supplementary  educa- 
tional funds.  The  changeover  will  be 
accomplished  by  a  two-step  process. 

In  1969,  States  will  submit  plans  for 
the  allocation  of  these  funds.  Approval 
of  a  plan  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation will  result  in  a  block  allocation 
to  a  State  of  75  percent  of  Its  allotment. 
The  remaining  25  percent  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Commissioner.  In  1970.  a 
State  with  an  approved  plan  shall  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  its  authorized  allot- 
ment. Provision,  however,  is  Included  In 
the  law  to  withhold  in  1970  whatever 
sums  of  money  are  necessary  for  ccHnple- 
tlon  of  protjrams  previously  authorized 
by  the  Commissioner. 

To  assist  them  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  spending  of  these  supple- 
mentary funds.  States  are  to  appoint  ad- 
visory councils.  The  1967  act  further 
stipulates  that  50  percent  of  a  State's 
funds  shall  be  used  for  establishing  or 
expanding  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams. It  further  provides  that  15  per- 
cent of  such  funds  shall  be  used  far  pro- 
grams to  educate  the  handicapped 

The  revision  of  title  ni  progra»is  be- 
comes effective  with  fiscal  1969.  except 
that  the  provisions  applicable  to  State 
advisory  councils  are  effective  uppn  the 
President's  signature.  j 

Administrative  cost  for  these  programs 
Is  separately  provided  for  at  a  rati  of  IVz 
percent  of  a  State's  allotment— oit  $150.- 
000,  whichever  is  greater.  Durlnj  fiscal 
1970  only,  5  percent — or  $35,000,  i'hich- 
ever  Is  larger — of  a  State's  allocatlo^  may 
be  used  for  administrative  purpo|es. 

Also  provided  for  in  title  m  amend- 
ments is  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  National  Advisory  ComJfrilttee 
on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services. 
This  committee  shall  review  the  opera- 
tions and  effect  of  title  m  supplimen- 
tary  programs.  1 

Authorizations  for  this  grant  program 
are  $515  million  In  1968,  $527  8  million  in 
1969.  and  $566.5  million  In  1970. 

Title  ni  of  the  1967  act  also  exten|s  the 
school  library  resources,  textbooka  and 
other  instructional  materials  assistance 
provided  for  in  title  n  of  the  1965  a^t.  No 
substantive  changes  In  this  program  were 
made  by  the  1967  act.  Authorizations  are 
for  $154.5  million  In  1968.  $167,315,000 
In  1969.  and  $206  million  in  1970. 


Title  IV  of  the  1967  act  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  plan  for  new  programs  and  to  evaluate 
present  ones.  He  shall  report  the  results 
of  this  evaluation  to  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative and  appropriations  committees 
of  Congress  no  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year.  This  will  permit  Congress  to 
judge  better  the  effect  of  old  programs 
and  the  need  for  new  ones. 

Also  authorized  by  this  title  is  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  programs  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  year  in  which  they  will 
be  obligated.  This  will  permit  schools 
and  the  States  to  plan  effectively  their 
programs  without  having  to  worry  about 
what  money  will  be  available  to  them. 

Finally,  the  title  authorizes  payments 
to  educational  institutions  or  agencies 
on  an  academic  year  basis  when  that 
differs  from  the  fiscal  year. 

Title  V  of  the  act  extends  the  adult  ed- 
ucation programs  authorized  by  title  III 
of  the  1966  amendments.  Amounts  au- 
thorized are  $60  million  for  1968.  $70 
million  for  1969,  and  $80  million  for 
1970.  The  act  also  authorizes  for  the 
first  time  assistance  to  private  nonprofit 
agencies  engaged  in  adult  education 
programs.  It  extends  90  percent  Federal 
funding  of  adult-education  grants — 100 
percent  for  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories. 

Title  V  also  continues  programs  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation and  authorizes  $80  million  for 
this  purpose  during  both  1969  and  1970. 

Forty  percent  of  the  funds  available 
for  this  program  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  States.  The  remaining  60  per- 
cent shall  be  distributed  according  to 
the  number  of  students  in  public  schools 
in  each  State. 

A  State  must  make  10  percent  of  its 
title  V  allotments  available  to  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  improvement  pur- 
poses. 

Title  V  authorizes  a  new  program — 
without  providing  any  funds — to  begin 
in  1969  for  comprehensive  planning  by 
local,  metropolitan,  and  statewide  agen- 
cies in  order  to  meet  future  needs.  This 
new  authorization  stipulates  that  25  per- 
cent of  funds  available  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  available  for  regional  and  metro- 
politan planning  efforts.  The  remaining 
75  percent  shall  go  to  States. 

Title  VI  authorizes  five  grant  programs 
Intended  to  help  In  educating  the  handi- 
capped and  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undertake  a  study  of  safety 
standards  for  the  operation  of  school 
buses.  The  school  bus  study  results  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  31.  1969  An  authorization  of 
$150,000  was  included  to  finance  the 
study. 

Programs  to  aid  the  handicapped  In- 
clude, first,  grants  to  States.  $154  million 
in  1968,  $167,375,000  In  1969.  and  $206 
million  In  1970;  second,  regional  re- 
sources centers.  $7.75  million  In  1969.  $10 
million  In  1970;  third,  a  new  program  to 
provide  centers  and  services  to  educate 
and  train  children  who  are  deaf  or  blind. 
$3  million  In  1969.  $7  million  In  1970: 
fourth,  grants  for  the  recriiitment  of  per- 
sonnel for  educating  and  training  the 
handicapped,  $1  million  In  1969  and  also 
In  1970;  and  fifth,  an  expanded  program 


for  use  of  captioned  films  to  train  the 
handicapped.  $5  million  In  1968,  $8  mil- 
lion in  1969,  and  $10  million  In  1970. 

Also  authorized  in  this  title  were  $18 
million  to  finance  retardation  projects 
during  1970  as  approved  In  the  1967  Men- 
tal Retardation  Amendments  Act. 

The  last  title  of  the  act,  title  vn  au- 
thorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
upon  the  request  of  a  State  educational 
agency,  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  schools  in  rural  areas  in  the  obtaining 
of  available  Federal  benefits.  Often  rural 
schools  simply  are  without  the  staff  to 
undertake  the  submission  of  the  neces- 
sary documents.  Monetary  authoriza- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  $2  million  dur- 
ing 1968,  $3.7  million  during  1969,  and  $4 
million  during  1970. 

Also  authorized  by  title  VII  were  a 
limited  number  of  projects  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  excessive  dropout  rates. 
These  projects  will  attempt  to  reverse 
this  regrettable  trend.  Funds  authorized 
total  $30  million  In  fiscal  1969  and  $30 
million  In  fiscal  1970. 

Finally,  a  new  bilingual  assistance 
program  is  authorized  in  title  VII.  This 
assistance  will  foster  planning  programs 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  schoolchil- 
dren with  a  native  language  different 
from  English.  These  children  often  have 
a  difficult  time  of  It  in  school  and  these 
funds  will  expand  their  educational  hori- 
zons. Authorizations  for  1969  are  $30  mil- 
lion and  for  1970,  $40  million. 

Included  in  the  language  of  the  1967 
Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  a  proviso  stating  that  compliance 
by  a  local  educational  agency  with  a  final 
order  or  judgment  of  a  Federal  court  for 
the  desegregation  of  the  school  or  school 
system  shall  constitute  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
insofar  as  the  matters  in  such  order  of 
judgment  are  concerned. 

In  retrospect,  passage  of  this  mam- 
moth $9  billion  aid  to  education  measure 
was  a  fitting  capstone  to  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  It  docs  much  to 
Insure  that  the  quality  of  education  In 
America  shall  improve  and  as  that  im- 
proves, so  shall  the  Nation. 

HOUSTNO    AND   TTRBAN   AJTAms 

Several  laws  affecting  housing  and 
urban  problems  were  enacted  this  year 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  act 
which  provided  more  than  $1.6  billion  to 
finance  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

House  Journal  Resolution  601.  passed 
In  June,  extended  through  October  1967 
the  emergency  mass  transportation  grant 
program  authorized  In  the  1964  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act.  Under  this 
program  grants  are  made  to  localities 
In  urgent  need  of  a.sslstance  In  meeting 
transportation  problems  but  which  at 
the  time  do  not  have  a  comprehensive 
urban  mass  transit  program.  The  grants 
cover  half  the  cost  of  construction.  An- 
other third  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Federal  Government  If  the  local  govern- 
ment submits  a  satisfactory  comprehen- 
sive planning  program  within  3  years  of 
an  emergency  grant. 

Subsequently.  Congress  extended  the 
emergency  mass  transportation  program 
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thrniieh  October  1968  with  the  passage  of  to  decry  the  ver>-  existence  of  the  antl- 

public  Law  90-169.  poverty  effort.  Either  they  would  desire 

Public  Law  90-118  extends  until  De-  its  total  demise  or  they  would  vitiate  Its 

cember  31     1968.   the   deadline   for   the  effectiveness  by  disbanding  the  Office  of 

National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  Economic  Opportunity, 
to  file  Its  massive  report  on  all  aspects  of         Indeed,  the  latter  attack  upon  the  pov- 

houslng,  The  Commission  will  study  and  eny  program  had  to  be  voted  down  on 
make  recommendations  respecting  build 


ing  laws,  standards,  codes  and  regula- 
tions at  the  SUte  and  local  levels,  zoning 
and  land-use  laws,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  policies  and  their  effect  ">n 
housing.  A  sum  of  $15  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  task. 

Section  810  of  the  1964  Housing  Act — 
Public  Law  88-560 — authorized  yearly 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  city 
planning  and  urban  development.  Au- 
thority for  the  program  expired  this  year 
so  Congress   In   Public   Law    90-66   ex- 


the  floor  of  the  House  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1967.  It  was  no 
small  or  unimportant  victory  for  the 
President,  the  program,  and  the  poor 
when  a  majority  in  the  House  determined 
that  the  poverty  effort  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  administration  achieved  a  notable 
victory  and  the  Congress  acted  respon- 
sibly when  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act   Amendments  of   1967   were   passed 


tended  it  to  July  1,  1970.  The  act  further    late  In  the  session. 


authorizes  a  $500,000   annual  expendi- 
ture In  support  of  grants. 

THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

In  his  1964  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  declared : 

This  administration  today,  here  and  now, 
declares  unconditional  war  on  poverty  In 
America.  I  urge  this  Congress  and  Americans 
to  Join  wltli  me  in  ttiat  eflort. 

It  will  not  be  a  short  or  easy  struggle,  no 
single  weapon  or  strategy  will  suffice,  but  we 
shall  not  rest  untU  the  war  is  won 

Most  of  the  poverty  programs  are  now 
In  their  third  or  fourth  year  of  existence. 
Together  they  represent  a  coordinated 
assault  on  the  roots  of  poverty:  jobless- 
ness, poor  education,  bad  housing,  family 
distintegration,  discrimination 


Their  passage  means  that  the  effort 
shall  continue,  that  the  quiet  revolution 
in  America  shall  not  cease.  No  piece  of 
legislation  passed  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  more  precisely 
exemplifies  the  purpose  and  the  hope 
of  the  Johnson  Presidency:  "Let  us  con- 
tinue." 

As  finally  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  OEO  amendments  of  1967  continue 
the  poverty  programs  through  fiscal  1968 
and  fiscal  1969.  They  authorize  appropri- 
ations of  $1.98  billion  in  1968  and  $2.18 
billion  in  1969. 

An  important  amendment  contained 
In  the  act  provides  for  local  goverrunent 
Involvement  in  community  action  pro- 
grams. The  community  action  programs 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty. 


to  train  welfare  recipients  for  Jobs, 
tenth,  $30  million  for  WSTA;  and 
eleventh,  $16  million  for  administration 
expenses. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act:  First,  in- 
stitute a  day-care  program  for  working 
mothers;  second,  prohibit  polit:cal  activ- 
ity by  poverty  workers  during  working 
hours;  third,  prohibit  legal  ser^-lces  from 
a  poverty  agency  for  persons  charged 
with  crimes  committed  during  a  demon- 
stration; fourth,  limit  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  one  per  100  employees;  and 
fifth,  limit  the  use  of  special  con- 
sultants by  OEO  to  100  days  per  con- 
sultant. 

Appropriations  to  finance  the  1968  op- 
erations and  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  were  contained  in 
the  First  Supplemental  Appropriatioris 
Act  of  1968.  The  amount  provided 
totaled  $1,773,000,000. 

THE     TEACHER     COEPS 

Another  key  aspect  of  the  poverty 
program  received  congressional  approv- 
al in  late  June  of  1967.  Public  Law  90-35 
extended  for  3  years — through  fiscal 
1970 — the  life  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
President  Johnson  signed  the  bill  into 
law  in  Philadelphia  and  called  on 
"yoimg,  dedicated  Americans  to  come 
forward  and  apply  for  this  great  adven- 
ture." 

The  purpose  of  the  Corps  is  to  send 
teams  of  teachers  and  student  Interns 
into  urban  slums  and  impoverished  rural 
areas  to  upgrade  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation. Public  Law  90-35  insures  that 
this  program  will  continue  by   author- 


The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964    ^^      ^^^^  ^.^^  resources  available  In  "a     izing  for  that  purpose  $135  milUon  for 


was  the  beginning — a  beginning  con- 
tinued by  the  89th  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  letter  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  noted 
some  of  the  gains  made  against  poverty 
in  fiscal  1966: 

(1)  733.000  young  children  from  poor 
families  were  given  a  chance  to  make  a 
decent  beginning  In  life  through  the  Head 
Start  program;  (2)  528,000  Jobs  were  made 
available  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
enabling  disadvantaged  youths  to  stay  In 
school  or  prepare  for  meaningful  employ- 
ment; (3)  57,430  young  people,  once  lost 
and  forgotten  In  our  society,  found  new  con- 
fidence and  new  skills  with  the  Job  Cori)6; 
(4)  more  than  20,000  high  school  students 
from  poor  homes  received  the  educational 
help  they  needed  to  go  on  the  college  through 
tJpward  Bound;  (5)  more  than  335,000  adults 
began  to  overcome  Illiteracy  with  b.oslc  edu- 
cational Instruction;  (6)  3,592  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers helped  communities  across  the  land 
undertake  needed  self-help  projects;  (7t 
more  than  1.000  lawyers  provided  legal  serv- 
ices In  43  States,  showing  that  the  law  can 
serve  the  pooT  as  well  m  It  serves  the  rest  of 
society. 

Programs  to  redevelop  and  revive  In- 
dustry In  economically  depressed  areas, 
begun  with  the  Kennedy  administration, 
were  coordinated  with  those  new  antl- 
poverty  programs  begun  by  the  Johnson 
administration.  Included  In  the  former 
were  manpower  training,  area  redevel- 
opment, and  accelerated  public  works. 

As  with  all  beginnings,  that  of  the  war 
on  poverty  has  not  been  without  its  fail- 
ures and  mistakes.  Any  resisonable  per- 
son would  not  expect  otherwise.  Some, 
however,  have  seized  upon  shortcomings 


community  on  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  how  best  to  solve  it.  Education,  man- 
power training,  community  organization, 
housing,  and  social  ser\'ices  are  all  co- 
ordinated through  the  local  community 
action  office. 

The  local  government  amendment  is 
intended  to  draw  public  officials  in  a 
community  Into  the  effort  to  overcome 
poverty  conditions.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  response  will  be  generous  and  help- 
ful to  the  effort.  If  any  public  officials 
In  a  city  are  derelict  in  Instituting  pro- 
grams to  Implement  commimity  action, 
the  act  provides  that  direct  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Office,  which  Is  authorized  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  Local  governments  are 
authorized  to  assume  administrative 
tx)wer  over  community  action  programs 
no  later  than  February  1,  1969. 

Included  among  the  authorizations 
were  $25  million  to  feed  the  hungry  this 
year.  The  Senate  had  previously  passed 
a  separate  measure  providing  such  an 
authorization  but  no  final  action  on  it 
had  been  taken  In  the  House. 

Authorization  for  regular  poverty  pro- 
grams Included:  First.  $950  million  for 
community  action,  including  Headstart 
and  the  program  to  feed  the  hungry; 
second.  $295  million  for  the  Job  Corps: 
third.  $476  million  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps   and   other   work-training 


fiscal  years  1968-70. 

The  law  additionally  authorizes  $435 
million  In  fiscal  1969-70  for  graduate 
fellowships  for  elementarj-  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  Improvement 
of  their  graduate  education  facilities. 

Pour  new  programs  were  authorized 
for  beginning  m  1969:  First,  grants  to 
attract  qualified  persons  to  the  field  of 
education;  second,  grants  to  assist  local 
education  agencies  to  carr>'  out  pro- 
grams to  attract  and  qualify  teachers 
and  teacher  aides;  third,  grants  for  ad- 
vanced training  and  retraining  for  per- 
sons serving  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  programs;  and  fourth,  fel- 
lowships and  other  trainmg  for  college 
and  university  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. 

Of  particular  importance  m  Public 
Law  35  was  a  pro\lso  specifying  that  the 
recruitment,  selection,  and  enrollment  of 
Corps  volunteers  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
local  education  agencies  and  the  colleges 
and  uriiversltles.  This  proviso  insures 
that  local  decisions  will  determine  how 
the  Teacher  Corps  programs  are  to  be 
implemented  and  administered  at  the 
local  level. 

VOCATIONAL     REHABILrrATION     AMENDMENTS     07 
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Part  of  the  President's  total  strategy 


programs;  fourth,  $60  million  to  attract     in  attacking  poverty  has  been  to  improve 


business  to  ghettos;  fifth,  $20  million  for 
rural  loans;  sixth,  $27  million  for  ml- 
.grant  workers;  seventh,  $10  million  for 
small  business  loans;  eighth,  $25  million 
for  day  care  centers:  ninth,  $70  million 


longstanding  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  handicapped.  These  pro- 
grams have  aided  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  handicapped  Americans  to  obtain 
gainful  emplo>Tnent. 
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The  Federal  Government  first  began 
assisting  the  handicapped  47  years  ago 
with  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1920— Public  Law 
66-236.  In  1943,  the  programs  begun  by 
that  act  were  expanded  under  tiie  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  78-113.  In  addition 
to  the  occupational  training  and  counsel- 
ing programs  which  existed  under  au- 
thority of  the  original  act,  the  1943  law 
authorized  State  rehabilitation  ttgencles 
to  provide  to  handicapped  persons  lim- 
ited medical  and  vocational  diagnoses 
to  determine  their  rehabilitation  f>oten- 
tlal  and  aid  them  in  realizing  it.  5i  1954 
Congress  continued  and  expanded  these 
programs — Public  Law  83-565. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  Pubflc  Law 
89-333  which  increased  the  number  of 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons  to  be  rehabilitated  annuaBy  from 
120,000  to  200,000.  The  Intent  of  the  law 
was  to  expand  services  available  »nd  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  Rverely 
handicapped. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Pifesldent 
called  upon  Congress  to  enact  yfet  fur- 
ther expansion  of  vocational  rehibllita- 
tlon  programs  and  to  provide  90  ^rcent 
Federal  reimbursement  for  such  lervices 
to  disabled  migratory  farm  worko-s.  This 
the  Congress  did  In  Public  Law  94-99. 

The  1967  amendments  further  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of :  a  new 
National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths 
anc.  Adults,  which  will  coordinate  efforts 
to  train  these  handicapped  persens  for 
employment.  -. 

The  new  law  authorizes  $500  anlUlon 
In  1969  and  S600  million  in  lfi70  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  basic  votatlonal 
rehabilitation  services.  In  1967  aiid  1968, 
by  comparison,  authorizations  \«ere,  re- 
spectively. .S350  million  and  $400  million. 

Estimates  by  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  put  the  num- 
ber of  disabled  Americans  fieedlng 
rehabilitation  training  at  4  jnllUon, 
with  an  annual  Increase  of  400,000 
There  is  need,  therefore,  to  expftnd  the 
scope  of  rehabilitation  progranfs.  Con- 
sequently, the  new  law  raises  t^  num- 
ber to  be  rehabilitated  in  1969  tc4  247.000 
and  in  1970  to  278.000.  Even  so^  we  are 
playing  catch-up.  '; 

AMENDMXNT  OT  THE  APPALACHIAN  iECIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  Or  1965  AND  TBf  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVKLOPMEI^  ACT  OF 
1965  : 

In  late  September  Congress  coitipleted 
action  on  S.  602,  which  amencfed  the 
1965  Appalachian  Regional  Devetepment 
Act  and  Public  Works  and  Econopiic  De- 
velopment Act.  i 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  was  the  first  piece  of  Gteat  So- 
ciety legislation  enacted  by  the  83th  Con- 
gress—Public Law  89^.  Th«  1967 
amendments  to  It— Public  Law  ^-103— 
authorize  a  total  of  $886.7  miUioi^  for  all 
Appalachian  development  prograins.  in- 
cluding: First,  $17  million  for  Admin- 
istrative purposes  during  fiscal  1968- 
1969:  second.  $715  million  for  highways 
In  the  region  during  fiscal  1868-71; 
and  third.  $170  million  for  nonlflghway 
programs  In  fiscal  1968-69. 

Amendments  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act — Public  Law 
89-136— In  S.  602  authorize  $75  million 


for  five  regional  commissions  which  ad- 
minister public  works  grants  in  their 
regions  as  does  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission  in  its  region.  These  Com- 
missions are  the  Ozarks.  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes,  the  New  England,  the  Cocistal 
Plains,  and  the  Four  Corners.  This  new 
authorization  was  not  requested  by  the 
President. 

The  programs  administered  by  these 
six  commissions  will  economically  revive 
their  respective  regions,  all  of  which  con- 
tain pockets  of  poverty.  The  programs 
authorized  are  improving  tlie  highways. 
Community  facilities,  land  and  water  re- 
sources, housing,  and  related  potential 
contributors  to  economic  recovery.  Ulti- 
mate success  in  the  programs  will  go  far 
toward  eliminating  hard-core  poverty  In 
these  regions. 

INDIAN    LEGISLATION 

For  many  years  the  Government  has 
been  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Indian.  Numerous  programs 
have  been  initiated  to  assist  Indians  in 
overcoming  handicaps  they  face.  The 
effort  to  aid  the  Indians  received  added 
Impetus  from  the  poverty  program.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1966  $19,874,680  was  spent  on 
education,  welfare,  and  community  Im- 
provement programs  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  the  benefit  of  American  In- 
dians. Training  programs  sponsored  by 
GEO  expended  $4,598,238  during  the 
same  year  in  an  effort  to  help  Indians 
help  themselves.  Over  260  Vista  volun- 
teers worked  on  56  reservations  at  a 
cost  of  $891,100. 

In  the  1968  Interior  Appropriations 
Act — Public  Law  90-28 — $336  million 
was  appropriated  to  continue  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare  programs  among 
the  Indians.  An  additional  $237,504,000 
was  provided  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  fund  Its  operations  and  ac- 
tivities. 

These  may  seem  like  substantial  sums 
of  money  but  in  actuality  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  give  adequate  Eussistance  to 
the  American  Indian.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  Indian  wll  be  more  integrated 
into  society  than  he  presently  Is  and  the 
education  and  training  programs  now  in 
operation  will  prepare  Indians  for  that 
integration.  Beyond  that,  tills  adminis- 
tration Is  committed  to  elimination  of 
second-class  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  Indians  too  long  have  been  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

A  substantial  number  of  acts  passed 
Congress  ttiis  year  allocating  the  expen- 
diture of  judgment  ftmds  awarded  In- 
dian tribes  by  the  Indians  Claim  Com- 
mission. For  the  most  part,  these  funds 
are  spent  to  improve  education  and  com- 
munity development  among  the  Indians. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  life 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
extended  by  Public  Law  90-9  through 
April  10,  1972.  and  that  the  number  of 
Commissioners  was  Increased  from  three 
to  five.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
has  been  in  operation  since  late  1946 
for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  claims 
against  the  U.S.  Government  by  Indian 
tribes.  There  have  been  852  such  claims 
filed  and  the  Commission  has  been  en- 
gaged for  more  than  20  years  In  adjudi- 
cation procedures.  The  852  claims  were 


corxsolidated  into  583  dockets.  As  of  early 
1967  only  236  dockets  had  been  fully 
adjudicated,  resulting  in  103  awards  to 
Indian  tribes  totaling  well  ovei  $200  mil- 
lion. The  Job.  however,  is  only  half  done 
and  so  the  life  of  the  Commission  was 
extended  and  its  membership  Increased 
to  expedite  the  remaining  work. 

HEALTH    AND    WELT  ARE 

Several  significant  measures  were  en- 
acted during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  which  bear  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  Of  par- 
ticular note  were  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments,  the  Older  Americans'  Act 
amendments,  the  Mental  Health  Act 
amendments,  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Act  amendments,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments.  Taken  together  they 
demonstrate  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  was  Indeed  a  Congress  which 
consohdated  gains  made  during  previous 
Democratic  administrations,  particu- 
larly In  the  field  of  public  health  and 
welfare. 

SOCIAL    SECXJRITY    AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

Consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  received  far  more 
than  cursory  attention  during  the  first 
session. 

Provisions  are  Included  in  the  1967 
Social  Security  Amendments  to  continue 
and  expand  social  welfare  programs 
which  provide  assistance  and  guidance 
to  the  families  and  children  on  welfare. 
Included  are  grants  to  education  Institu- 
tions to  expand  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate social  work  training. 

Still  another  section  of  the  act  con- 
tinues and  expands  various  public 
health  programs  to  provide  adequate 
medical  and  dental  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Programs  of  this  nature  include 
maternity  care,  crippled  children's  care, 
dental  care,  and  early  identification  of 
health  defects  in  children. 

Those  sections  of  the  act  pertaining  to 
social  security  benefits  increase  the 
amounts  of  monthly  benefits  for  recip- 
ients and  alter  the  financing  system  to 
pay  for  those  increases. 

The  increases  In  monthly  benefits  will 
permit  the  almost  24  million  older  Amer- 
icans receiving  social  security  payments 
to  lead  a  little  better  life  Senate-House 
conferees  agreed  to  a  13 -percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  effective  In  March  of  1968.  At  the 
same  time  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment was  raised  from  $44  to  $55.  During 
the  first  full  year  of  operation  the  in- 
creased benefits  will  pay  out  an  extra 
$3.6  billion.  In  some  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  on  this  act  will  eliminate 
poverty  conditions  for  older  Americans 

To  finance  the  benefits  increase  the 
wage  base  on  which  the  social  security 
tax  Is  collected  will  be  raised  from  the 
first  $6,600  to  the  first  $7,800  of  annual 
Income.  No  alteration  was  made  In  the 
existing  tax  rate  schedule,  which  pro- 
vides that  in  1987  the  4.4  percent  now 
paid  by  both  worker  and  employer  will 
rise  to  5.9  percent.  The  maximum  amount 
a  worker  paid  Into  the  social  .security 
fund  under  the  old  $6,600  celling  was 
$290.40.  Under  the  new  $7,800  ceiling, 
It  wUl  Increase  to  $343.32  per  year 

Other  Improvements  in  the  social  se- 
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riiritv  program  were  contained  in  tne 
1967  amendments  Including  monthly 
oavments  to  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
ers at  age  50  at  reduced  rates  and  an 
increase  from  $1,500  t«  $1,680  in  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  beneficiary 
may  earn  without  having  his  social  se- 
curity payments  decreased. 

The  medicare  program  was  Improved 
by  amending  it  to  provide  for,  first,  addi- 
tional coverage  of  days  in  a  hospital; 
second  elimination  of  the  requirement 
for  physician  certification  of  the  neces- 
sity for  admission  of  an  older  person 
under  medicare  to  a  hospital  or  for  out- 
patient services;  third,  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  submission  by  physicians. 
hospitals,  and  patients  of  bills  for  medi- 
cal expenses;  and  fourth,  other  improve- 
ments designed  to  achieve  economy  or 
improve  services  to  patients. 

Finally,  this  omnibus  measure  modi- 
fies the  medicaid  program  by  establish- 
ing limits  on  Federal  participation  In  the 
program.  Medicaid  assists  indigent  fami- 
lies to  obtain  necessary  medical  atten- 
tion. The  Congress  felt  that  some  States 
had  Interpreted  too  liberally  its  intent 
In  providing  aid  to  families.  A  clause  In 
the  1967  act,  therefore,  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  medicaid  if 
his  earnings  exceed  one-third  the  ceil- 
ing on  welfare  Income.  This  more  nar- 
rowly defines  the  scope  of  the  program 
which  provides  assistance  to  persons 
with  too  much  income  to  qualify  for  wel- 
fare and  too  little  to  pay  large  medical 
bills. 

These  then  were  some  of  the  extensive 
1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  a  summary  report  like  this  it  is 
not  possible  to  explore  and  explain  all 
the  amendments  enacted  into  law.  Their 
volume  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  accompanying 
H.R.  12080  to  the  floor.  241  and  341  pages 
respectively.  Their  enactment  insures 
that  social  security,  medicare,  medicaid, 
AFDC.  child  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance, and  child  and  maternal  health  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  afford  benefit  to  millions  of 
elderly  or  indigent  Americans. 

MEDICAL    ENROLLMENT    ACT    OF    1967 

One  of  the  truly  landmark  accom- 
plishments of  the  89th  Congress  was  pas- 
sage of  the  Medicare  Act  which  relieves 
older  persons  from  the  financial  burdens 
which  may  accompany  declining  health. 
Funded  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, medicare,  in  its  2  years  of  exist- 
ence, has  been  phenomenally  successful 
and  well  received.  Indeed.  I  can  think  of 
few  programs  enacted  by  Congress  In 
recent  memory  which  have  been  so  well 
received  by  the  American  people.  For  the 
first  time  old  persons  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  Intolerably  burdening  their 
families  due  to  ill  health.  Medicare  is  a 
program  exemplifying  the  best  In  Gtov- 
ernment  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people. 

The  many  fine  aspects  of  the  medicare 
program  were  continued  with  passage  of 
the  social  security  amendments.  This 
action  came  late  in  the  session,  however, 
prompting  the  Congress  to  enact  at  an 
earlier  date  an  extension  of  the  time  pe- 
riod during  which  persons  could  enroll  in 
the    supplementary    medical    insurance 


program  initiated  October  1,  1967.  Pro- 
visions In  the  original  Medicare  Act  stip- 
ulated that  the  Initial  enrollment  period 
for  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  was  to  be  from  October  1 
through  December  31,  1967.  Subsequent 
general  enrollment  periods  will  begin 
October  1  and  end  December  31  of  each 
odd-numbered  year. 

This  year's  social  security  amendments 
both  increased  the  protection  provided 
by  supplementary  medical  insurance  and 
raised  the  rates  to  be  charged.  Knowl- 
edge that  this  would  occur  strongly  Im- 
plied the  necessity  of  extending  the  ini- 
tial enrollment  period  beyond  the  De- 
cember 31  deadline.  Public  Law  90-97, 
therefore,  did  extend  the  enrollment  pe- 
riod through  March  31.  1968.  to  permit 
those  older  persons  contemplating  en- 
rollment in  the  supplementary  insurance 
program  adequate  time  in  which  to  form 
a  decision.  New  premium  rates  for  the 
program  are  to  be  announced  prior  to 
January  1.  1968. 

OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  cre- 
ated the  Administration  on  Aging  which 
oversees  and  coordinates  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  the  elderly.  The  act  was 
part  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
concerted  attack  on  poverty  as  well  as  an 
effort  to  provide  a  better  way  of  life,  a 
more  productive  and  significant  life,  for 
older  American  citizens. 

During  1966  and  1967  Federal  grant 
authorizations  for  community  aging  pro- 
grams totaled  $17.5  million.  These  grants 
went  to  States  and  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  elderly. 

This  year  Congress  voted  to  continue 
the  efforts  begun  with  the  1965  act.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-42  extends  the  provisions  of 
the  1965  act  through  1972.  It  authorizes 
appropriations  in  1968  of  $10,550,000  and 
in  1969  of  $16  million  for  community 
programs  and  of  $6.4  million  in  1968  and 
$10  million  in  1969  for  research,  demon- 
stration, and  training  programs. 

In  asking  Congress  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
the  President  noted  that  "our  goal  is  not 
merely  to  prolong  our  citizens'  lives,  but 
to  enrich  tliem."  Public  Law  42  promotes 
that  goal. 

AGE    DISCRIMINATION    IN    EMPLOYMENT    ACT 
or    1967 


The  President  has  many  times  la- 
mented the  tragic  waste  of  talent  of  older 
Americans.  Too  often  they  are  discrimi- 
nated against  in  seeing  employment 
merely  because  it  is  thought  that  thev 
are  too  old.  In  a  June  1965  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  clear-cut  Federal  policy  be  imple- 
mented to  promote  hiring  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age. 

This  year  the  President  requested  that 
Congress  enact  such  legislation.  This  it 
did  in  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  The  act  requires 
that  persons  between  40  and  65  years  of 
age,  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  cannot 
be  turned  down  for  a  job  or  for  union 
membership  on  the  basis  of  their  age.  It 
additionally  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  carry  on  programs  of  education 
to  reduce  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
workers  age  45  to  65.  Where  age  is  a 


bona  fide  reason  for  denying  employ- 
ment, the  proscriptions  of  this  act  do  not 
apply. 

PARTNERSHIP    FOR    HEALTH    AMENDMENTS 
OF     1967 

In  late  November  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1967— Public  Law 
90-174.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
continue  the  work  begim  by  the  1966 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Act— Public  Law  89-749— which 
authorized  grants  to  the  States  for  use 
as  they  deem  important  In  developing 
health  services.  The  1966  act  further  au- 
thorized grants  for  projects  designed  txD 
meet  specialized  or  regional  needs  and 
grants  to  promote  statewide  and  area- 
wide  health  planning  and  research 
programs. 

All  these  fine  programs  were  continued 
and  expanded  through  fiscal  1970  by 
Public  Law  90-174.  The  1967  amend- 
ments also  initiated  a  new  program  of 
Federal  licensing  of  clinical  laboratories 
dealing  in  interstate  commerce  A  new 
grant  program  to  develop  more  efiQclent 
health  services  and  facilities  was  also 
authorized  in  the  1967  act. 

Of  particular  note  in  the  act  was  a  S40 
million  rat-control  authorization  to  fi- 
nance projects  for  eliminating  the  rat 
from  slums  in  our  cities.  These  funds  will 
aid  in  ridding  our  cities  of  this  deadly 
pest  which  injures  and  kills  little  chil- 
dren and  destroys  property. 

The  act  further  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  United  States  and  to  report  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  within  6 
months. 

An  additional  $48.5  million  was  au- 
thorized In  Public  Law  90-174  to  finance 
the  health  grant  programs  during  1968. 
Pre\ious  1968  authorizations  for  these 
grants  amounted  to  $157  million.  The 
administration  requested  that  some  of 
this  amoimt  be  provided  in  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  1968.  It  also 
requested  an  appropriation  of  S20  mil- 
lion In  the  first  supplemental  for  rat- 
control  projects. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    AMENDMENTS    OF    1S67 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  decades 
that  a  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to 
treat  persons  suffering  from  mental  dls- 
.  eases  in  the  enlightened  fashion  with 
which  persons  suffering  from  physical 
diseases  are  treated.  Who  can  forget  the 
horrible  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  at 
institutions  for  treating  the  mentally 
ill?  The  word  "bedlam"  became  part  of 
the  English  language  to  describe  the 
chaos  that  was  to  be  found  at  St.  Mary 
of  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  London — a 
madhouse  In  more  ways  than  one. 

It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  educative 
effort  to  overcome  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  mental  dis- 
ease. Sadly,  too,  the  States  have  only 
recently  begtm  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill.  The  costs  of  treatment  at  private 
mental  health  institutions  stagger  the 
imagination,  sometimes  exceeding  $1,000 
per  month.  A  primary  cause  of  high  cost 
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and  of  the  Inability  to  treat  the  men- 
tally 111  adequately  Is  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient facilities. 

In  1963  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  assist  In  the  construction  of  sew  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  mental  health 
centers.  Congress  that  year  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  88-164.  which  authorized  spend- 
ing $150  million  during  the  period  1965 
through  1967  for  the  constiKtlon  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  centers  in 
communities  across  the  land. 

In  1965.  Public  Law  89-105  Amended 
the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1963  ta  author- 
ize $73.5  million  over  fiscal  1966-68  for 
the  salaries  of  profes.'^lonal  and  techni- 
cal staff  in  such  community  centers. 

This  year  Congress  further  ^rength- 
ened  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  1963  by 
providing  in  Public  Law  90-31  f$r  an  ex- 
tension through  1970  of  Pederil  grants 
for  construction  of  community  centers 
for  the  treatment  of  mental  iDness.  It 
authorized  in  the  act  the  expenditure  of 
$50  million  in  1968.  $60  million  in  1969. 
and  $70  million  in  1970  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  these  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

The  act  also  extends  throieh  1970 
grants  for  staffing  the  centers  =and  au- 
thorizes for  this  purpose  $26  million  in 
1969  and  $32  million  in  1970. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "<»nstruc- 
tion"  is  broadened  to  permit  the  acquir- 
ing of  existing  buildings  in  good  condi- 
tion as  well  as  the  erecting  of  sew  ones 
or  remodeling  of  old  ones. 

The  1967  amendments  provide  that 
effective  July  1.  1969.  State  plans  for 
mental  health  centers  must  prevlde  for 
enforcement  of  minimum  operation  and 
maintenance  standards. 

Finally,  provision  was  contairied  In  the 
amendments  permitting  th«  Public 
Health  Service  to  give  researdi.  train- 
ing, or  demonstration  project  grants  to 
Federal  hospitals  on  the  same  terms  as 
grants  are  given  to  non-FederaJ  institu- 
tions. 

MENTAL    RKTAEDATION    AMKNDMErJTB    OF    1967 

Enactment  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  1967— Public  Law  90- 
170 — extended  and  expanded  the  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  1963  act.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  programs  is  to  assist  in 
combating  mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  community 
facilities  and  research  centers  specializ- 
ing in  treatment  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
gram, more  than  160  projects  have  been 
started  to  build  community  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  at  a  total  cost  of 
$107  million,  of  which  the  Federal  share 
has  been  S31  million  Twelve  projects 
have  been  begun  for  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  research  centers  at 
a  cost  of  $38  million,  of  which  the  Feder- 
al share  ha.s  been  $25  million.  In  addi- 
tion. 14  university-affiliated  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
have  received  a  total  of  $30  million  in 
Federal  funds  to  support  their  activities. 

The  1967  amendments  will  continue 
these  efforts  to  aid  the  more  than  6  mil- 
lion Americans  burdened  by  the  crush- 
ing affllctlon.s  of  mental  retardation. 
Matching  grant  programs  for  the  uni- 
versity and  community  retardation  cen- 


ters are  extended  through  June  30.  1970. 
by  the  1967  amendments,  as  are  newly 
authorized  programs  to  train  and  edu- 
cate these  handicapped  persons.  An  ad- 
ditional grant  program  was  initiated  for 
assistance  in  the  staffing  of  community 
retardation  centers.  Spending  authority 
provided  in  the  act  totals  $281. 8  million 
for  fiscal  1968-70.  This  figure  Includes 
$19  million  in  new  authority. 

Surely  this  money  Is  sp«nt  in  a  worth- 
while cause. 

AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF   1987 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  first  session  was  enactment  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  Technological  ad- 
vancement, industrial  growth,  increased 
vehicular  use  of  highways,  increased  air- 
plane traffic,  concentration  of  population 
in  urban  centers,  all  have  combined  to 
create  a  vicious  air  pollution  problem  in 
this  country. 

Moreover,  air  pollution  is  a  problem  of 
national  dimensions.  Pollution  is  not 
confined  by  State  boundaries.  During  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  therefore. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  combat- 
ing air  pollution. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  Is  a  major 
advancement  In  the  massive  effort 
launched  to  purify  the  silr  we  breathe. 
This  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  danger 
of  dirty  air  to  the  health  of  people  is  a 
well-known  fact,  as  the  increase  in  res- 
plrator>'  diseases  among  Americans  so 
dramatically  demonstrates. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— Public 
Law  90-148 — authorizes  $428.3  million 
for  Federal  air  pollution  control  efforts 
in  fiscal  1968,  1969.  and  1970.  This  money 
Is  to  be  spent  researching  both  the  causes 
of  air  pollution  and  methods  by  which  to 
control  it. 

Of  special  note  in  the  new  law  is  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  national  uniform  emission 
standards  for  specific  pollutants.  A  2- 
year  study  will  be  made  to  test  the  effect 
of  national  emission  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  given  discretionary  power 
to  halt  the  emission  of  air  pollutants  by 
court  injunction  when  they  present  a 
grave  danger  to  public  health.  He  is  fur- 
ther empowered  to  designate  air  quality 
control  regions,  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  commissions  established  by 
gubernatorial  appointment  In  those  re- 
gions, and  to  enforce  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  regions  where  the  commission 
falls  to  do  so. 

During  1968  and  1969  a  $125  million 
study  is  authorized  of  the  effects  of  fuel 
combustion,  a  major  air-pollution  cul- 
prit. Manufacturers  of  fuel  will  hence- 
forth be  required  to  register  all  fuel  addi- 
tives with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  order 
that  information  will  be  available  on 
their  purpose  and  effect. 

Except  for  California,  which  has  more 
stringent  standards,  all  automobile  ex- 
haust standards  shall  henceforth  be 
federally  determined.  The  California 
exemption  was  necessary  becau.se  of  the 
particularly  severe  problems  faced  by 
that  State  In  this  area. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  strengthens 
Federal  support  of  State  programs  for 
combating  air  pollution. 


The  very  tough  measures  contained 
In  this  law  represent  a  firm  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Government 
to  attack  and  eliminate  this  Insidious 
danger.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
stimulate  our  States  to  develop  effective 
air  pollution  control  programs.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  however,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fill  the  void  and  to  enforce 
air  pollution  standards.  Working  to- 
gether, the  cities.  States,  and  Federal 
Government  can  bring  this  problem  un- 
der control,  as  they  must.  Public  Law 
90-148  provides  the  tools,  the  authority, 
and  the  funds  necessary  for  ultimate 
victory. 

CONSTJMEH-PROTBCnON    UECISLATION 

In  the  89th  Congress  legislation  was 
passed  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer from  false  packaging  claims— 
89  to  755 — and  requiring  automobile 
manufacturers  to  install  additional  and 
more  adequate  safety  devices  on  cars— 
89  to  563. 

Additional  consumer-protection  legis- 
lation was  forthcoming  from  Congre&s 
during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    PRODUCT    SAnTT 

The  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33— Public  Law  90-146— by  the 
Congress  established  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety,  which  will 
review  the  scope,  adequacy,  and  uni- 
formity of  existing  voluntary  Industry 
self -regulation,  and  Federal.  States,  and 
local  law  relating  to  consumer  protec- 
tion against  hazardous  substances. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
Insure  that  safety  .standards  for  danger- 
ous chemical,  mechanical,  and  electri- 
cal products  are  adequate  and  that 
warnings  accompanjing  such  products 
clearly  stipulate  the  dangers  involved 
in  their  use.  The  Commission  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  uniformity  among  self- 
regulating  and  governmental  standards 
in  order  both  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  assist  the  manufacturer. 

FLAMMABLE   FABRICS  ACT   AMENDMENTS  OF   1987 

The  President  called  upon  Congress 
this  year  to  amend  the  1953  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  noting  that  It  had  grown 
deficient  after  14  years  and  was  too  nar- 
rowly restrlct«d. 

Congress  responded  by  enacting  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Amendments  of  1967. 
They  established  new  standards  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  sale  of  highly 
flammable  wearing  apparel,  blankets, 
bedding,  drapes,  upholstery,  and  other 
Interior  furnishing  products. 

The  1967  act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  Issue  standards  for  the 
fiammabllity  of  fabrics  after  investiga- 
tion In  order  to  protect  against  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Injury,  death,  or  property 
loss  to  the  public.  The  standards  must  be 
reasonable,  practicable,  and  appropriate 
This  is  a  power  heretofore  denied  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Standards  and  regulations  must  be 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  which  ln.sure  fair  treatment  to  per- 
sons Involved  through  requirements  on 
evidence,  hearings,  and  relevant  infor- 
mation. Judicial  review  Is  authorized  for 
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,he  sUndards  and  regulations  issued^ 
ffe  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  be 
S  enforcing,  administrative^  and  rec_ 
o^aeeping    agency    for    standards    and 

TNaUoml  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was  established 
hv  the  1967  amendments,  composed  of  at 
feast  nine  members  representing  indus- 
rf  and  the  consumer  pubUc.  Members 
Sni  serve  2-year  terms  and  will  be  con - 
I^  ted  on  the  promulgation  of  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
«nd  Welfare  Is  directed  to  conduct  s-uch 
studies  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  and  the  injury 
resulting  from  burning  fabrics. 

ADoroprlatlon  authorizations  total  $1.5 
million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2,250,000  for 
Sch  of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

THE     FEDERAL     MEAT     INSPECTION     ACT 

Revelations    this    year    of    deplorable 
meat  production  practices  in  meatpack- 
ing plants  selling   their   products  only 
within  a  State  prompted  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  of 
1967  This  act  provides  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  to  establish  adequate  intra- 
state meat  inspection  standards.  These 
standards  must  at  least  equal  those  em- 
ployed   bv     the     Federal     Government. 
States  will  have  2  years  In  which  to  de- 
sign and  enforce  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams If  any  falls  to  do  so.  the  SecreUr>- 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  assume 
actual  inspection  of  a  State's  plants  do- 
ing onlv  IntrasUte  business.  The  Secre- 
tary was  also  empowered  to  Impose  im- 
mediate    Federal     Inspection     on     any 
Intrastate   plant   processing   meat   dan- 
gerous to  the  public  if  a  State  falls  to 
take  appropriate  action. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  wUl 
help  eliminate  the  problem  of  unsanl- 
ury  and  downright  dangerous  meat  be- 
ing sold  to  Americans.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  such  abuse  of  the  consumer  by  those 
who  engage  In  sloppy  meat  production 
practices.  Failure  of  an  Industry  to  police 
Itself  In  such  vital  matters  requires  that 
Government  Intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
Innocent  and  unprotected  public.  This 
Congress  has  done  with  the  passage  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 
CmL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION    EXTENSION 


The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  cre- 
ated under  authority  of  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act.  During  Its  10  years  of  exist- 
ence It  has  investigated  situations  In 
which  persons  have  been  denlrd  their 
constitutional  or  legal  rights  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
It  has  submitted  for  the  record  many  ex- 
cellent reports  detailing  the  Information 
which  has  come  to  its  attention.  Its  work 
has  been  of  substantial  Importance  In 
furthering  the  cause  of  equality  before 
tlie  law  for  all  Americans. 

It  would  be  a  great  delight  to  report 
that  the  need  for  the  Commission  no 
longer  exists.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  The  need  persists.  The  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957,  1960.  1964.  and  1965  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  fomier  legal  bar- 
riers to  full  participation  of  minorities, 
partlculariy  the  Negro.  In  the  political 
processes  of  this  Nation  and  to  guaran- 


tee  to  their  children  an  adequate  and 
equal  education. 

The  task  yet  remains  to  implement 
effectively  these  guarantees  and  protec- 
tions Here  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
will  play  an  important  role.  To  insure 
that  these  goals  shall  be  reached.  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  90-  approved  a 
5-year  extension  for  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  with  an  annual  spending 
authorization  of  $2.6  million. 

CRIME 

For  those  Americans  who  obey  the 
laws— local,  State,  and  Federal— the  ris- 
ing rate  of  crime  on  our  streets  and  in 
our  homes  Is  a  disturbing  phenomenon^ 
FBI  crime  reports  Indicate  that  crrnie  of 
almost  every  variety  Is  increasing  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  population 
rises  We  do  not  begin  to  comprehend 
precisely  why  this  Is  so.  This  past  year  a 
Presidential  Crime  Commission  issued  an 
authoritative  report  on  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  halt  the  crime  spiral.  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society." 

In  a  followup  to  its  proposals  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
calling  for  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
crime  prevention  and  police  protection  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  A  companion 
message  called  for  revitalization  of  el- 
forts  and  special  emphasis  In  solving  the 
disturbing  rise  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  has  rightly  been  observed  that  re- 
habilitating the  youthful  offender  is  the 
best  insurance  against  his  becoming  an 
adult  criminal. 

Congress  did  not  take  final  action  on 
either  of  these  proposals  during  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  It  will  report  and  pass  meas- 
ures in  the  second  session  which  will  im- 
plement the  many  constructive  recorn- 
mendatlons  contained  In  the  President  s 

messages.  .  . 

Congress  did  take  action  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  citizens  who  are  harassed  or 
intimidated  because  they  give  Informa- 
tion   to    a    Federal    agency    during    the 
course  of  a  criminal  investigation.  Public 
Law  90-123  plugs  a  loophole  in  existing 
law  Previous  to  its  enactment  protection 
against  intimidation  was.  according  to 
court  interpretation,  available  only  after 
a  criminal  case  had  reached  a  court  of 
law  A  dangerous  inconsistency  in  the  law- 
resulted,  for  a  witness  or  liiformant  is 
subject  to  intimidation,  or  more  violent 
harassment,  at  the  Investigative  stage  of 
a  case  just  as  surely  as  he  is  when  and 
if  a  case  comes  to  court. 

Pretrial  Intimidation  Is  a  favorite  tac- 
tic of  organized  crime  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-123  are  aimed  In  par- 
ticular at  affording  protection  to  those 
courageous  enough  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  Federal  agencies  on  crime  syndi- 
cate activities.  This  newly  afforded  pro- 
tection should  assist  the  FBI  in  Its  effori^s 
to  Investigate  the  pernicious  activities  ol 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  90-159  raised  from  $2d.000 
to  $28  500  the  total  annual  dues  author- 
ized for  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization. 
Since  1938.  the  Attorney  General  has  au- 
thorized U.S.  cooperation  with  Interpol 
which  assimilates  and  disseminates  in- 


formation to  members  on  international 
criminals  and  criminal  activities.  The 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Bureau  of 
Cu.stoms.  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  In- 
telligence Division  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  all  presently  benefit  from 
the  services  of  Interpol. 

ECONOMIC.     FISCAL.     AND     REVXNTJK     POLICY 
TAX  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOB  BUSINESSES 

The  President  requested  early  in  the 
session  that  Congress  reenact  the  7-per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  and  accelerat- 
ed depreciation  law  which  was  repealed 
by  Public  Law  89-800  in  October  1966. 
This  tax  break  for  businessmen  was  sus- 
pended last  year  in  an  attempt  to  curb 
inflation.  A  notable  drop  In  business  in- 
vestment between  then  and  the  new  year 
convinced  the  administration  that  rem- 
stitutlon  of  the  tax  credit  and  deprecia- 
tion allowance  would  not  excessively  heat 
up  the  economy. 

The  House  quickly  passed  the  restora- 
tion provisions,  but  the  bill  was  held  up 
in  the  Senate  for  more  than  5  weeks 
while  intense  debate  occurred  on  a  rider 
repealing  the  1966  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act. 

The  Senate  finally  voted  to  repeal  the 
Campaign  Fund  Act  unUl  such  time  as 
the  Congress  determined  by  law  guide- 
lines governing  the  distribution  of  money 
from  the  Public  Treasurj-  to  political  par- 
ties and  candidates. 

In  addition  to  this  provision.  Public 
Law  90-26  permits  a  maximum  $25,000 
tax  credit  for  business  iiivestments  plus 
50 -percent  credit  against  tax  liability 
above  $25,000  and  allows  unused  credits 
to  be  carried  forward  for  7  years.  This  is 
a  liberalization  of  the  previous  tax  credit 
provisions.  The  credit  is  effective  for 
business  Investments,  Including  equip- 
ment, ordered  or  begun  after  March  9. 
1967. 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EXTENSION 

On  July  31  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1967— Public  Law  90-59— a 
measure  designed  to  redress  in  part  our 
unfavorable  balanoe-of-payments  def- 
icit The  effect  of  this  mea.sure  Is  to 
make  It  more  costly  for  foreign  borrowers 
to  obtain  capital  from  U.S.  sources  If 
such  loans  adversely  affect  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  President  Is  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  the  annual  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  to  foreigners  from 
zero  to  1.5  percent.  To  prevent  evasion  of 
the  law.  Americans  are  prohibited  from 
selling  foreign-obtained  stocks  to  an- 
other American  unless  the  equalization 
tax  has  been  paid  on  the  purchased 
stocks  The  law  was  first  passed  in  1963, 
extended  in  1965  for  2  years,  and  Is  ex- 
tended 2  more  years  by  Public  Law  90-59. 
Exempted  from  the  tax  are  mortgages 
and  debt  obligations  on  property  pur- 
chased by  Americans  overseas. 

ANTrrHUST  EXEMPTIONS   AND   THE  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS   PROBLEM 

In  1965.  the  administration,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  counteract  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  facing  the 
country,  asked  for  and  received  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  financial,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  exempting  them 
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from  from  antitrust  action  if  an  enter- 
prise in  wluch  tliey  engaged  would  help 
stem  tlie  flow  of  American  dollars 
abroad.  This  authority.  Public  Law  89- 
175,  expired  in  May  of  1961  and  the 
Treasury  requested  that  it  b«  extended 
until  June  30.  1969. 

Consequently,  Congress,  in  Public  Law 
90-62,  did  so.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
administration  entered  into  na  compacts 
with  any  firm  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  89-175,  It  felt  that  the  Continuing 
unfavorable  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion merited  continuing  its  authority  to 
do  so.  The  fact  that  the  authority  was 
not  used  is  attributable  to  tlie  splendid 
cooperation  which  the  business  commu- 
nity has  given  to  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  correct  the  problenv 

As  defined  by  the  law,  contracts,  ex- 
empting institutions  from  antitrust  ac- 
tion can  be  made  only  if  they  ftfill  clearly 
safeguard  the  Nation's  balar>pe-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  may  be  catered  into 
only  after  full  consultation  wfth  the  At- 
torney General. 

TAX     E.XEMPTION     CLAIMS    ON     CH^^REN     OF 
DIVORCED    OR    SEPARATED    PAKNTS 

For  many  years  now  the  Irfternal  Re- 
venue Service  has  been  plagtied  by  the 
dilemma  of  determining  whicU  one  of  di- 
vorced or  separated  parents  shall  be 
privileged  to  claim  a  child  for  exemption 
on  his  income  tax.  Often  the  situation  is 
not  clear  and  there  have  been  inadequate 
legal  guidelines  to  assist  IRS  Ui  its  deter- 
mination. 

Congress,  therefore,  enacted  Public 
Law  90-78  to  clarify  and  simplify  IRS's 
work.  The  new  rules  provide  that  if  the 
child  is  in  custody  of  the  parents,  the  one 
having  him  in  custody  for  the  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  during  the  year  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  deduction;  except  that,  first, 
if  a  parent  contributes  at  least  $600  to 
the  support  of  a  child  and  the  divorce  or 
separation  decree  or  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parents  provides  Uaat  he  shall 
have  privilege  to  claim  the  exemption, 
then  he  shall  claim  the  exemption  ir- 
respective of  custody;  or  second,  if  he 
provides  more  than  $1,200  of  child  sup- 
port— regardless  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren Involved — and  the  parent  in  custody 
cannot  validate  a  greater  amount  of  sup- 
port on  his  part,  then  tha  noncustody 
parent  may  claim  the  exemption  cs). 

TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUXLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

In  his  message  to  tlie  Congress  sub- 
mitting the  1968  budget,  the  President 
requested  that  early  consMeration  be 
given  to  raising  the  temporary  ceiling 
for  the  public  debt.  The  temporary  ceil- 
ing then  in  effect  was  set  at  $330  billion 
but  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  would 
revert  to  the  permanent  ceiling  figure  of 
$285  billion. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  message. 
the  debt  on  June  30.  1967.  would  be  $327.3 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1968  It  is  expected 
to  rise  above  $335  billion.  It  was  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  action  be  taken  to 
provide  the  Government  room  for  ma- 
neuverability in  managing  debt  opera- 
tions and  other  fiscal  policies. 

A  two-step  operation  was  necessary. 
First,  because  of  the  perilous  flirtation 
with  the  1967  temporary  ceiling  of  $330 
billion,  an  increase  in  the  temporary 
Umit  through  June  30,  1967,  was  required. 


Second,  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285 
billion  was  hopelessly  dated,  re(  uiring  the 
Treasury  to  appeal  to  Congress  year  in 
and  year  out  for  temporary  hikes  of  the 
debt  limit.  A  more  sensible  action  was  to 
raise  the  permanent  ceiling  to  a  realistic 
level.  The  President  called  for  a  perma- 
nent ceiling  of  $365  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Accordingly,  Congress  enacted  a  tem- 
porary increase  to  $336  billion.  Public 
Law  90-3,  in  late  February.  In  June,  H.R. 
10867  was  cleared  for  Presidential  signa- 
ture. Public  Law  90-39.  establishing  a 
pennanent  ceiling  at  $358  billion,  with  a 
proviso  for  temporary  borrowing  au- 
thority up  to  $365  billion  each  fiscal  year. 

The  additional  S7  billion  temporary  in- 
crease was  included  to  accommodate  sea- 
sonal fluctuation  in  borrowing  require- 
ments. 

The  increase  in  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  was  the  first  since  1959,  Public 
Law  90-39  also  requires,  that  the  face 
value  of  participation  certificates  issued 
by  the  Federal  National  MortgaRe  Asso- 
ciation for  itself  and  other  agencies  be 
included  within  the  debt  limit  during 
fiscal  1968.  It  further  authorizes  the 
Treasury  to  issue  notes  with  a  maturity 
of  up  to  7  years,  rather  than  5  years  as 
previously  provided.  In  this  regard,  it 
should  be  noted  that  such  Government 
notes  will  not  be  ;  ubject  to  the  4.25  per- 
cent interest  rat;  ceiling  applicable  to 
Government  bonds. 

RECtn-ATION    or    INTEREST    AND    DIVIDEND    RATES 

In  1966,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  were  given  temporary  authority  to 
be  more  flexible  with  respect  to  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  savings  accounts,  reserve 
requirements  for  banks,  and  engaging  in 
open  market  operations. 

These  authorizations  proved  useful  to 
the  concerned  agencies  and  they  re- 
quested an  extension  of  them  which  the 
Congress  gave  In  Public  Law  90-87. 

LOANS  TO  OFFICERS  OF  BANKS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  TO  OFFICERS  OF  FEDERAL 
CREDIT    UNIONS 

Until  passage  of  Public  Law  90-44,  of- 
ficers of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  ofBcers  and  com- 
mittee members  of  Federal  credit  unions 
were  seriously  limited  in  the  amounts 
of  money  which  they  could  borrow  from 
their  parent  organization. 

Public  Law  90-44  increases  their  abil- 
ity to  borrow.  Executive  officers  of  banks 
may  now  obtain  loans  up  to  $5,000,  ad- 
ditional loans  up  to  $10,000  to  finance 
the  education  of  their  children,  and 
additional  loans  up  to  $30,000  to  finance 
a  first  mortgage. 

Supervisors  and  members  of  Federal 
credit  union  committees  may  now  obtain 
loans  up  to  $5,000,  which  places  them 
on  par  with  all  other  members  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions. 

SILVEH    CERTIFICATES 

Industrial  demands  for  Government 
silver  have  reduced  the  supply  of  silver 
to  the  point  where  backing  of  silver 
certificates  in  circulation  creates  a  seri- 
ous monetary  problem. 

To  free  additional  silver  for  sale  to 
industry,  therefore,  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  90-29  which  authorizes  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  rescind  ihe 
backing  of  up  to  $200  million  worth  of 
silver  certificates  this  year.  By  doinf 
this,  the  market  price  of  silver  can  be 
maintained  at  $1.29  per  ounce  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  a  coinage  shortage 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  would  make 
impossible  the  continued  circulation  of 
90-percent  silver  coins  as  their  silver 
value  would  exceed  their  monetary 
worth. 

Under  the  term  of  Public  Law  29,  the 
Secretary  will  determine  the  amount 
of  silver  certificates  which  shall  no 
longer  be  redeemable  for  bullion.  The 
money  will  continue  in  circulation  but 
without   redemption   value. 

The  certificate  act  also  requires  the 
Treasury  to  transfer  165  million  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  defense  strategic  ma- 
terials stockpile  next  year  and  allows 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  resume  the 
use  of  mint  marks  on  coins. 

BANKRUPTCY    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Several  procedural  amendments  to  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  were  passed  by 
the  Congress  during  the  first  session. 
Public  Laws  90-156,  157,  158,  and  161 
made  the  following  changes  In  the  bank- 
ruptcy law: 

Under  a  1963  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  creditors  were  required  to  file 
a  claim  under  chapter  XI  within  6 
months  of  a  declared  bankruptcy.  This 
permitted  more  equitable  and  expedi- 
tious settlement  of  claims  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  While  the  effect  of 
the  1963  amendment  was  for  the  most 
part  salutary,  the  6-month  deadline  for 
filing  claims  sometimes  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  creditors.  To  rectify  this.  Public 
Law  90-156  provides  that  creditors  shall 
henceforth  have  until  the  date  of  con- 
firmation of  a  bankruptcy  to  file  claims. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  less  than  6 
months,  but  in  most  it  will  be  more. 
The  new  provision  should  eliminate  some 
of  the  confusion  that  occurred  under  the 
6-month  deadline. 

Public  Law  90-157  improves  the  ma- 
chinery in  superseding  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings for  processing  debts  that  were 
Incurred  in  debtor  relief  proceedings  un- 
der chapters  X.  XI.  and  XII  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
distinguish  between  those  debts  Incurred 
before  relief  bankruptcy  proceedings  and 
those  incurred  between  then  and  the 
time  of  superseding  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Such  distinction  will  simplify  the 
latter  proceedings. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-158,  the  functions  of  a  creditor  com- 
mittee appointed  to  administer  a  bank- 
ruptcy case  are  clarified  and  the  legiti- 
mate expenses  it  may  incur  are  defined. 
This  act  further  precludes  a  debtor, 
named  administrator  of  his  own  ca.se  by 
the  court,  from  claiming  compensation 
for  serving  as  disbursing  agent  of  a 
bankruptcy  and  limits  the  compensation 
which  may  be  claimed  by  any  other  per- 
.son  acting  as  disbursing  agent. 

Finally,  Public  Law  90-161  reduces 
from  $5  to  $3  a  Federal  district  court 
clerk's  portion  of  a  filing  fee  for  bank- 
ruptcy and  allots  the  remaining  $5  of 
the  fee  to  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund.  This  will  Increase  the  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund  by  approximate- 
ly $825,000  annually,  thereby  obviating 
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the  necessity  of  increasing  percenUge 
cSnges  against  bankrupt  estates  in  or- 
defto  reimburse  referee  expenses. 

PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OF  LOTTERY  TIC KCTS  IN 
^  FEDERALLY  INSURED  BANKS 

The  States  of  New  York  and  New 
HamDshlre  presently  sponsor  lotteries  as 
f  meth«l  for  obtaining  additional  rev- 
enue congress  determined  this  year  that 
no  federally  insured  bank  or  savings  and 
Mn^sociation  should  act  as  an  agency 

or  ihl  sale  of  such  lottery  tickets.  This 
nractice  was  in  particular  use  in  the 
Se  of  New  York.  The  act  also  pro- 
hibits banks  from  publicizing  such  lot- 
^ries  Its  passage  is  in  keeping  with  a 
longstanding  Federal  policy  against  co- 
operating in  any  sort  of  lottery. 

INCOME   TAX    TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN    DISTRIBU- 
nONS   PURSUANT    TO    BANK    HOLDING    ACT 

Amendments  in  1966  to  the  1956  Bank 
Holdine  Act  had  the  effect  of  making  a 
certain  corporation  by  definition  a  bank 
holding  company.  This  classification  re- 
ouires  that  this  corporation  divest  itself 
of  either  banking  or  nonbanking  inter- 
ests  It  would  be  unfair  to  subject  the 
shareholders  of  divested  stocks  to  income 
tax  liability.  Congress,  therefore,  passed 
H  R  4765  granting  Uix  exemption  status 
to  shareholders  of  divested  stock  or  prop- 
erty Additional  provisions  in  H.R.  4765. 
first,  repealed  an  existing  provision  of 
the  law    preventing    the    carryback    to 
earlier  years  of  an  unused  credit  invest- 
ment resulting  from  an  operating  loss 
connected  with  the  original  application 
for  the  investment  credit;  second,  permit. 
in  certain  situations,  a  5-year  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  and  a  3 -year  carry- 
forward; and  third,  permit  a  subsidiary 
companv,  which  is  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany, to  distribute  the  stock  of  another 
corporation,  also  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany, to  its  parent  corporation  without 
payment  of  certain  taxes. 

ACRICULTUKK    AND    LABOR 
FOOD    FOR    INDIA 

In  1966,  the  Congress  passed  the  Food 
for    Peace    Act — Public    Law    89-808 — 
which  extended  and  expanded  U.S.  efforts 
to  help  those  nations  of  the  world  facing 
agricultural  deficiencies.  With  our  own 
surpluses  being  taxed  heavily  to  feed  the 
hungry  abroad,  we  realized  that  a  new 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  helping  for- 
eign nations  improve  their  own  agricul- 
tural productivity,  and   last  year's  act 
contained  provisions  for  such  programs. 
No  nation  faces  graver  feeding  prob- 
lems than  India,  which  has  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  66  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  combined.  At  this  point 
In  its  economic  growth  India  simply  can- 
not  produce    enough    food    to    fill    the 
mouths  of  its  people.  The  long-range 
programs  of   the  food  for  peace  plan 
cannot  alleviate  the  imminent  starvation 
problem  It  faces. 

In  early  February,  therefore,  the  Pres- 
ident dispatched  a  lengthy  message  to 
the  Congress  asking  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  assist  India  in  meeting  and 
overcoming  famine.  He  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  allocate  up  to  3  million  tons 
of  food  grain  in  1967.  in  addition  to  the 
assistance  already  being  given  to  India. 

The  Congress  moved  swiftly  to  answer 
this  humanitarian  plea.  Public  Law  90-'7 
did  allocate  3  million  additional  tons  of 


grain  to  India  this  year.  It  further  au 
thorized  U.S.  participation  in  a  10-nation 
India  Aid  Consortium  to  provide  10  mU- 
lion  tons  of  food  to  India  during  1967. 
This  effort  is  coordinated  through  the 
World  Bank,  and  its  success  depends  on 
other  nations  joining  with  the  United 

It  is  hoped  that  the  programs  envi- 
sioned In  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  will  m- 
crease  agricultural  self-sufficiency  among 
those  nations  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  others  to  supply  their  food  needs. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  food  stamp  program  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-525,  signed  August 
31  1964  At  that  time  President  Johnson 
called  it  'one  of  our  most  valuable  weap- 
ons for  the  war  on  poverty."  This  it  has 
certainly  proved  to  be. 

This  program  increases  the  food-buy- 
ing power  of  low-income  persons.  Needy 
families  purchase  food  stamps  for  a 
small  amount  of  money  and  with  these 
sumps  buy  food  worth  more  than  the 
cost  to  them  of  the  stamps.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  a  family  pays  for  the 
stamps  and  the  food  which  these  stamps 
purchase  is  made  up  in  full  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  program  has  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectations.  In  1964.  some  351.000 
persons  were  participating  in  43  pilot 
programs  located  in  22  States.  As  of 
January  1967,  the  program  was  operat- 
ing in  41  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  1.4  million  participants.  By 
the  end  of  June  1967  it  is  estimated  that 
2  million  participants  were  Involved  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Spending  to  subsidize  the  Prograin  In- 
creased from  $35.1  million  in  fiscal  1965 
to  $70.3  million  in  fiscal  1966.  to  $140 
million  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  verj-  worthy  benefits  it  has 
bestowed  upon  low-income  families  sug- 
gested continuation  of  it  in  the  years  to 
come  This  the  administration  requested 
and  this  the  Congress  did  despite  con- 
siderable opposition  to  it. 

On  September  19,  Congress  gave  final 
approval  to  S.  953,  which  extends  the 
food  stamp  program  2  years  and  author- 
izes 1968  appropriations  of  $200  m  lion 
and  1969  appropriations  of  $225  million. 
When  signing  the  bill  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1967.  Public  Law  90-91.  the 
President  said : 

Poverty's  cruelest  wound  Is  hunger.  The 
act  that  we  will  sign  today  .  .  .  will  do  some 
Uttle  something  to  relieve  some  of  that 
hunger. 

In  the  subsequently  enacted  1968  Ag- 
riculture Appropriations  Act.  Congress 
provided  $185  million  to  fund  the  food 
stamp  program  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
reappropriated  for  use  during  the  new 
fiscal  year  $23.2  million  in  unused  1967 
food  stamp  funds.  Thus,  a  total  of  $288..^ 
million  will  be  available  to  assist  needy 
families  in  providing  adequate  food  for 
their  diets. 

OTHER    AGRTCULTURAL    LEGISLATION 

In  Public  Law  90-113.  $4,952,945,700 
was  appropriated  to  finance  the  opera- 
tions activities,  and  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
related  agencies. 


Four  measures  were  enacted  affecting 
tobacco  quotas  and  allotments.  Public 
Law  90-6  repealed  certain  proscriptions 
on  tobacco  allotments  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  thereby  placing  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  that  State  on  equal  footing  with 
those  in  other  States. 

PubUc  Law  90-52  removed  from  law 
a  section  which  stipulated  that  not  more 
than  5  acres  of  new  allotment  may  be 
leased  or  transferred  to  any  single  farm. 
With  this  removal  the  law  now  reads 
that  no  tobacco  farm  may  use  more  than 
50  percent  of  its  acreage  for  raising  to- 

Public  Law  90-51  authorizes  the  lease, 
transfer,  and  sale  of  acreage  allotments 
and  poundage  quotas  for  Fire-cured, 
dark  Air-cured,  and  Virginia  Sun-cured 
tobacco  to  other  farms  in  the  same 
county.  ^     .,,^  ^ 

Finally.  Public  Law  90-106  facUiUtes 
the  computation  of  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments by  providing  for  conversion  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco 
into  a  national  acreage  allotment  to  be 
apportioned  among  farms.  Previously,  the 
national  tobacco  quota  was  apportioned 
among  the  States,  each  of  which  then 
converted  its  quota  into  acreage  allot- 
ments among  its  farms.  The  new  law 
simplifies  the  computation  procedure  for 
allotment  by  centralizing  the  task  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture. 

To  counteract  possible  pernicious  ef- 
fects from  milk  containing  chemical  res- 
idues the  Government  has  the  power  to 
order  removal  of  such  milk  from  the 
market.  This  it  does  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  populace,  particularly  our  young 
children.  . 

Often,  however,  a  farmer  is  imfairly 
penalized  in  the  process  because  the 
harmful  residues  in  his  milk  result  froni 
pesticides  approved  by  the  Government 
but  subsequently  found  dangerous.  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
therefore,  provision  w^as  contained  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  indemrilfv  farmers  whose  milk  Is  re- 
moved from  the  market  because  of  resi- 
dues from  Government-approved  chem- 
icals. 

Since  then,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  use  of  harmful  pesticides.  It 
was  anticipated  that  this  program  would 
be  complete  by  June  of  1967.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  not  yet  eliminated  all 
harmful  chemicals  and  Congress,  there- 
fore extended  the  indemnification  au- 
thority through  June  30.  1968— Public 
Law  90-95. 


PEANUT    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENTS 

HR  11565.  passed  late  in  the  session, 
authorizes  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  lease,  or  transfer  peanut  acreage 
allotments  during  the  1968  and  1969  crop 
years. 

This  authority  is  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  permit  the  consolidation 
of  peanut  allotments.  The  elimination 
of  allotments  following  World  War  U 
led  to  inception  of  many  small  peanut 
farms  so  that  reactivation  of  allotment 
policy  in  1949  meant  the  reduction  of  al- 
lotment sizes  to  comport  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  small  peanut  farm.-;. 

During  the  past  20  years,  mechaniza- 
tion and  production  costs  have  made  it 
infeasible    to    realize    profits    for    some 
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farmers  with  their  small  allotments.  H.R. 
11565  will  permit  an  increase  in  these 
allotments.  Safeguards  are  written  into 
the  law  to  prevent  speculation  and  over- 
production. 

WHEAT    ACREAGE    AIXOT14XNT8 

S.  1722  provides  for  adjustment  of 
wheat  allotments  in  counties  where 
wheat  is  the  principal  grain  crop  and 
where  allotments  are  low  in  relation  to 
cropland  because  farmers  shifted  prior 
to  1951  from  wheat  to  another  crop  which 
proved  unprofitable  or  sustained  loss  of 
markets.  Allocation  of  additional  wheat 
acreage  to  those  farmers  will  permit  them 
to  operate  on  an  equal  bads  with  com- 
petitors. 

FARM    LOAN    ACT^ 

Late  in  November  Congress  sent  to 
the  President  S.  2565,  which  removes  the 
6-percent  statutory  Interest  limitation 
provided  for  in  the  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act. 

The  removal  of  that  ceiling  will  permit 
banks  and  associations  in  the  farm  credit 
system  to  charge  higher  interest  rates  to 
farmers  and  ranchers — a  necessity  in 
view  of  the  rising  cost  of  money  on  the 
lending  market.  Banks  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  sustaining  losses  because  of 
the  old  celling, 

MARKETING    RESEARCH    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

S.  1477  reduces  the  number  of  meet- 
ings required  to  be  held  by  the  Marketing 
Research  Advisory  Committee  from 
quarterly  to  once  each  year.  There  was 
no  real  reason  for  continuirig  quarterly 
meetings  which  resulted  only  In  unneces- 
sary expenses.  Authority  to  hold  such 
additional  meetings  as  prove  necessary 
is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Advisory  Committee  is  a  means  for  ob- 
taining cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  farm  organi- 
zations, and  private  industry  involved 
with  farm  products. 
ELiGiBrLrrY  for  cropland  adjustment  program 

S.  2126  authorizes  eligibility  to  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  for  any 
farm  acquired  to  replace  one  transferred 
to  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

AVERTING    A     NATIONAL    RAILROAD    STRIKE 

Neither  a  President  nor  %he  Congress 
likes  to  intrude  into  collectl?e  bargaining 
between  labor  and  management.  To  do 
so  denigrates  the  vital  processes  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  national  interest  must  over- 
ride the  legitimate  claims  of  private  en- 
terprise to  work  out  solutions  to  their 
own  problems.  This  is  parBcularly  true 
when  the  industry  involved  profoundly 
affects  the  entire  economy. 

For  that  reason,  the  Congress  on  three 
occasions  this  past  year  fdjund  it  nec- 
essary to  intervene  in  the  iiegotiations 
between  the  railroads  tnd  railway 
unions. 

These  negotiations  begafi  in  May  of 
1966  with  small  progress  being  made 
durmg  the  summer  monthJS.  In  the  fall 
of  1966,  with  negotiation  at  a  standstill, 
the  services  of  the  Federal  National 
Mediation  Board  were  sought.  Talks  con- 
tinued under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
through  January  of  this  year  without 
agreement  being  reached.  The  Board 
suggested  arbitration  but  this  was  re- 


jected by  the  unions,  which  authorized 
a  strike  for  February  13. 

The  President  took  immediate  action 
and  under  authority  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  created  an  emergency  panel 
to  study  the  situation  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  settlement.  During  this 
period  of  study,  the  unions  and  the  rail- 
road companies  promised  to  avoid  precip- 
itous action. 

In  March  the  panel  recommended  a 
solution  which,  while  agreeable  to  man- 
agement, was  rejected  by  the  unions.  The 
Nation  faced  a  strike  which  would  have 
crippled  its  ability  to  supply  war  mate- 
rial to  the  fighting  man  in  Vietnam. 
The  President  estimated  that  95  percent 
of  railroad  traffic  would  be  closed  down 
by  a  national  railway  strike. 

To  permit  the  strike,  the  President 
felt,  was  a  dangerous  luxury  and  he 
called  upon  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
preventing  it.  This  it  did  on  April  11 
(P.L.  90-10).  thereby  precluding  an 
April  13  walkout.  The  act  extended  until 
May  3  Government-ordered  prohibition 
of  a  strike.  Despite  this  delay,  the  two 
sides  were  still  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  so  Congress  further  staved  off 
a  strike  in  Public  Law  90-13,  which  ex- 
tended the  strike  deadline  from  May  3 
to  June  19. 

At  this  time  the  President  suggested 
that  positive  action  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  must  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Ciovernment. 

There  were  strong  feelings  within  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  should 
not  dictate  terms  of  settlement.  Conse- 
quently, the  prohibition  on  a  strike  lapsed 
without  Congress  producing  the  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  President. 

The  Congress  then  passed  Public  Law 
90-54  on  July  17.  As  signed  into  law. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  authorized 
the  President  to  create  a  special  board 
to  mediate  the  rail  dispute  for  the  first 
30  days  of  the  90-day  period  allotted  for 
settlement.  If  the  parties  had  not  reached 
a  settlement  by  then,  the  Board  was 
empowered  to  recommend  a  settlement 
which  would  become  binding  on  the  91st 
day  and  which  would  last  until  the  par- 
ties formed  their  own  settlement  or  un- 
til January  1.  1969,  at  the  latest. 

POSTAL    LEGISLATION 
INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  POSTAGE 

In  part  to  offset  the  pay  Increase  for 
postal  employees  and  in  part  to  offset 
Increased  mail  costs,  the  Postal  Revenue 
Act  of  1967  provided  for  increases  In 
the  cost  of  postage  stamps  and  in  rates 

The  nev,'  postal  rates  will  raise  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  annually  upon  takir  ; 
effect  January  7.  1968.  First-class  letters 
will  henceforth  cost  6  cents  to  mall,  post- 
cards 5  cents.  Airmail  rates  will  increase 
to  10  cents  for  a  letter  and  8  cents  for  a 
postcard. 

Second-class  mall  rates  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  will  be  Increased  by 
about  23  percent  over  a  3 -year  period. 
Mail  rates  for  third-class  mail — for  ex- 
ample, advertisement — will  Increase  from 
2.7  cents  a  piece  to  3.6  cen*5  a  piece  for 
the  next  18  months  beginning  January  7. 
Thereafter,  any  mailing  in  excess  of  250,- 
000  pieces  will  cost  4  cents  a  piece,  any 
below  250,000  will  cost  3.8  cents  a  piece. 

These  postal  Increases  will  permit  the 


Post  Office  to  maintain  the  high  level  of 
performance  to  which  we  have  all  grown 
accustomed.  Each  year  the  Post  OfSce 
processes  as  much  mail  as  the  rest  of  iiie 
world  combined.  In  1967  this  amouniec 
to  over  80  billion  items,  and  estunauis 
Indicate  that  by  1976  the  Post  Office  wii; 
handle  in  excess  of  100  billion  pieces  a 
year. 

This  volume  demands  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice continuously  engage  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  processing  system  and  to  buiJd 
new  post  offices.  The  additional  funds 
provide  '.  by  this  revenue  increase  will  as- 
sist the  Department  in  coping  with  that 
demand. 

Of  interest  to  the  public  will  be  a  new, 
$2  postage-stamp  book  replacing  the 
present  $1  book.  The  new  book  will  con- 
tain 32  6-cent  stamps  and  eight  1-cent 
stamps,  marking  the  first  time  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  ever  issued 
a  combination  standbook.  Presently,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  \i 
busily  engaged  in  producing  5  billion  6- 
cent  and  10-cent  stamps  for  use  m  Jan- 
uary. 

An  additional  provision  of  singular  im- 
portance to  American  parents  included 
in  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Salary  Act  es- 
tablishes procedures  by  which  persons 
may  stop  delivery  to  their  homes  of  mail 
advertisement  that  panders,  arou.ses, 
and  provokes  sexually  or  erotlcally.  Each 
year  the  Post  Office  Department  receives 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  complaints 
from  irate  parents  about  the  delivery  of 
such  offensive  mail  to  their  homes.  They 
are  particularly  disturbed  when  this  ma- 
terial falls  into  possession  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Under  provisions  of  this  act,  persons 
may  lodge  a  complaint  about  such  de- 
livery with  the  Post  Office  and  request 
that  it  be  stopped.  If  the  Postma.«ter 
General  determines  that  the  materia!  ta 
question  is  offensive,  he  shall  notify  the 
sender  to  desist  mailing  of  further  ma- 
terial and  to  remove  the  complaining  re- 
cipient's address  from  his  mailing  list. 
Punitive  provisions  are  included  in  the 
act  for  enforcing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's order  to  desist  if  voluntary  com- 
pliance is  not  forthcoming. 

LEASE   AtTTHORITT   OF  THE    POSTMASTER   GENIEAI. 

Public  Law  90-15  extends  through 
June  30,  1972,  the  Postmaster  Genera! ' 
authority  to  lease  buildings  for  postal 
purposes  and  to  acquire  land  or  dispwe 
of  real  property.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  had  such  authority  since  1954  and 
the  need  for  it  continues. 

RATES    OF    TRANSPORTATION    OF    MAIL    BT    VESSEL 

Until  the  passage  of  Public  Law  90-109 
the  Post  Office  Department  was  prohib- 
ited from  entering  Into  contracts  with 
shippers  for  transporting  mail  by  vessel 
at  rates  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound  for 
letters  and  cards,  and  8  cents  per  pound 
for  other  mail  matter  These  ceilings, 
particularly  the  8-cent  ceiling,  placed  a 
severe  handicap  on  U.S.  vessels  hauling 
mail.  These  rates  were  below  those  ap- 
proved by  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

To  remedy  the  situation.  Public  Law 
90-109  removes  the  ceilings  and  author- 
izes the  Postmaster  General  to  fix  more 
appropriate  rates  of  compensation  for 
transportation  of  mall  by  such  vessels 
after  negotiation. 
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COMMISSION    ON    OBSCENITY    AND    PORNOGRAPHY 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
.rave  concern  about  the  possibly  harm- 
ful effects  of  obscene  and  pornographic 
Iterature,  film,  photographs,  and  the 
»ke  There  is  particular  concern  that  the 
voune  may  be  harmfullj-  influenced  by 
Mrnography  which  falls  into  their  pos- 
Sssion  via  the  mail.  There  is  disagree- 
ment however,  as  to  just  what  relation- 
iiD  '  if  any,  obtains  between  prurient 
material  and  antisocial  behavior.  In  view 
of  the  gravity  of  this  problem,  the  Con- 
eress  this  vear  authortzed  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  Presidentially  appointed  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
to  study  the  whole  issue  of  the  effects  of 
obscene  material. 

Public  Law  90-100  establishes  an  18- 
member  Commission  and  requires  that 
It  submit  a  report  on  its  finding  not  later 
than  Januai-y  31,  1970.  The  Commission 
will  cease  to  exist  10  days  after  that  re- 
port Is  submitted.  Commission  members 
will  be  psychiatrists,  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists,   criminologists,    juiists,    and 

lawyers. 

The  Commission  will  study  obscenity 
laws,  evaluate  their  effectiveness,  and 
recommend  definitions  of  obscenity  and 
pornography.  It  is  to  determine  what 
methods  are  employed  to  distribute  ob- 
scene materials  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
of  such  materials.  It  is  to  study  the  effects 
of  obscene  materials  on  the  public,  par- 
ticularly children,  and  the  relationship, 
if  any.  between  such  material  and  crimi- 
nal or  other  antisocial  behavior.  Finally, 
it  is  to  recommend  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, and  other  actions  to  control  the 
traffic  of  obscene  materials  without  Inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  constitutional 
rights. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH    AND    CIVIL    SERVICE 
PAY    RAISE    FOR    CIVTL    SERVICE    AND    POSTAL 


EMPLOYEES 


The  1962  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
esUblishes  the  principle  that  salaries  for 
classified  civil  servants,  postal  employees. 
Federal  executives,  and  others  working 
for  the  Government  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  correspond  with  private  enter- 
prise salaries  for  similar  categories  of 
work  Since  the  passage  of  the  1962  act, 
•-here  have  been  pay  increases  for  Gov- 
ernment workers  every  year  except  1963. 

This  se.sslon  the  Congress  enacted  a 
salary  Increase  act  which  will  go  far 
toward  realizing  the  goal  established  by 
the  1962  act  The  1967  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  provides  an  aver- 
age 4  5-percent  Increase  in  base  salary 
for  1.3  million  classified  civil  servants 
and  related  workers  and  a  6-percent  in- 
crease for  725.000  postal  employees, 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1967. 

To  implement  further  the  compara- 
bility policy,  provisions  are  Included  In 
the  act  providing  for  pay  increases  in 
1968  and  1969  for  postal  and  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  Beginning  July  1968.  pos- 
tal workers  will  receive  an  average  5- 
percent  increase  in  their  base  salaries; 
classified  civil  servants  and  related 
workers  either  a  minimum  3-percent  in- 
crease or  an  increase  which  would  nar- 
row to  within  one-half  the  difference  be- 
tween their  salary  levels  and  comparable 
private  enterprise  salary  levels.  In  1969, 
both  postal  and  civil  service  workers  will 


receive  whatever  adjustment  in  salary 
is  necessary  to  bring  their  salaries  on 
par  with  those  paid  by  private  enter- 
prise. These  comparability  adjustments 
are  determined  from  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys. 

This  culmination  of  the  comparability 
principle  should  place  the  Government 
in   a   competitive  position  with   private 
enterprise  except  at  the  highest  levels. 
It  will,  therefore,  make  work  with  the 
Government  more  attractive  and  ensure 
that  competent,  bright  young  Americans 
will  give  more  serious  consideration  to 
working  for  the  Government  than  has 
sometimes  been  true  In  the    pa.-^t.  This 
is  a  goal  to  which  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  have  been  committed. 
Public  Law  88-426.  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  formalized  and  e.'^tablished 
Government  executive  salary  levels.  Ac- 
cording to  those  provisions,  an  executive 
at  a  particular  level  receives  a  set  amount 
of  money  irrespective  of  his  job  In  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
in-grade  step  increases  in  salary  for  such 
executives 

The  1967  salary  act  provides  for  In- 
creases for  executives  in  levels  III,  IV. 
and  V— respectively  to  $29,500,  $28,750, 
and  $28,000— in  order  to  accommodate 
the  general  salary  Increases  proposed 
for  career  employees. 

The  1967  act  further  provides  for  the 
establislunent  of  a  "Quadrennial  Com- 
mission" to  determine  the  proper  levels 
for  executive,  congressional,  and  judicial 
salaries  once  every  4  years.  Beginning 
with  fiscal  1969,  each  Commission  will 
make  a  1-year  study  and  submit  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  The 
President,  based  on  their  report,  shall 
include  in  the  next  budget  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  exact  rates  of  pay  for 
Federal  executives,  judges,  and  Members 
of  Congress.  Those  recommendations 
shall  become  effective  the  first  pay  pe- 
riod beginning  more  than  30  days  after 
transmittal  of  the  budget,  unless  Con- 
gress otherwise  determines  by  law  or  un- 
less one  or  the  other  House  specifically 
disapproves  any  or  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations. 

Another  section  of  the  act  provides  for 
additional  life  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees Minimum  individual  coverage 
will"  now  be  $10,000  with  a  maximum 
available  of  $32,000.  For  those  employees 
not  covered  under  this  provision,  an  ex- 
tra $2,000  coverage  is  made  available. 
To  pay  for  these  insurance  increases  an 
employee's  biweekly  contribution  will  in- 
crease from  25  cents  to  27i'2  cents  and 
the  Government's  contribution  from 
121/2  cents  to  14  cents  per  $1,000  of  in- 

Employees  shall  have  60  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  law  to  exercise  for 
the  first  time  the  option  of  buying,  at 
regular  rates,  up  to  $10,000  additional 
life  insurance.  Any  employee  who  dies 
within  that  period  will  be  corisidered  to 
have  exercised  the  option  to  buy.  This 
additional  Insurance  must  be  purchased 
entirely  by  the  individual.  The  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  nothing  toward  its 
purchase. 

The  800.000  wage  board,  or  blue-collar, 
emplovees  shall  henceforth  be  permitted 
to  appeal  job  reclassifications  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  a  privilege  already 


available  to  classified  and  postal   em- 
ployees. 

Provision  was  contained  in  the  salary 
act  to  prohibit  in  the  future  the  practice 
of  nepotism.  From  now  on  no  public 
official,  including  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Members  of  Congress,  may 
appoint  or  advocate  the  appointment  of 
a  relative  to  any  Federal  office.  Discovery 
of  such  an  appointment  will  result  In 
the  removal  of  the  appointee  from  office. 
Anv  relative  presently  on  the  Govern- 
ment payroll,  by  appointment  or  advo- 
cacv  of  a  public  official,  is  not  subject  to 
the' provisions  of  this  section  of  the  act. 
An  additional  provision  permits  the 
temporary  appointment  of  a  relative  iii 
an  emergency  situation,  if  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  so  rules. 

Additional  sections  of  the  act;   First, 
authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to   increase   starting   salaries   of   short- 
supplv  employees  to  the  tops  of  their 
respective    grades;    second,   extend    the 
4  5-percent  pay  increase  to  U.S.  attor- 
nevs  and  their  assistants;  third,  extend 
the  4.5-percent  pay  increase  to  District 
of  Columbia  employees  who  are  classi- 
fied  but  not  to  others:  fourth,  raise  the 
salarv    of    Commissioners    of    the    U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  from  $26,000  to  $29,000: 
fifth,  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Director 
and   Deputv   Director   of   the   Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  respec- 
tively     from     $27,000     and     $26,000     to 
$30,000   and   $28,000:   sixth,   raise  from 
$65,000  to  $80,000  the  office  funds  avail- 
able to  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  to  pay  a  staff 
director  $30,000:  seventh,  limit  the  top 
Senate  salary  of  $28,000  to  the  Secretary 
of   the  Senate,   the  Sergeant   at   Arms. 
and  the  Legislative  Counsel;  eighth,  per- 
mit Senators  to  prohibit  their  office  em- 
ployees from  benefiting  from  the  4  5-per- 
cent pay  Increase:  ninth,  limit  Senate 
officers,  paid  more  than  committee  clerks, 
to  $27,000  per  annum  and  those  now  paid 
$"4  480  to  $26,000  per  annum;  tenth,  in- 
crease from  $27,000  to  S28,000  the  annual 
salarv  of  the  Public  Printer,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office:  and  eleventh, 
increase  from  $25,500  to  S2T.250  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Deputy  Ubranan,  the 
Deputy  Public  Printer,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Architect,  and  from  $23,500  to  $25,000 
the  annual  salary  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Architect. 

LIGHTHOUSE    SEEVaCE    EMPLOYEE    LEGISLATION 

The  Congress  passed  four  measures 
which  affect  former  employees  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  or  their  families.  The 
first  of  these.  Public  Law  90-163.  provide 
for  an  Increase  in  the  monthly  annuity 
pavments  to  widows  of  former  employees 
of  "the  Lighthouse  Service.  The  law  raises 
the  monthly  payments  from  $75  to  $100. 
This  will  place  widows  of  former  Light- 
house Service  employees  on  par  with 
widows  of  regular  civil  service  employees^ 
Total  c.3st  in  the  first  year  because  of 
the  Increase  amounts  to  $120,000. 

Public  Law  90-164  reduces  the  normal 
retirement  age  of  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service — now  defunct — from  60  to 
55  vears  provided  they  have  30  years  of 
service.  This  places  former  Lighthouse 
Service  employees  in  a  retirement  posi- 
tion comparable  with  other  civil  servants. 
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The  third  measure,  Public  ^aw  90-165, 
increases  the  retirement  anni  Ities  of  for- 
mer employees  of  the  Service,  thus  main- 
taining parity  with  the  benel  ts  afforded 
regular  civil  servants.  The  ti  rms  of  the 
law  provide  for  an  11.3-perc<nt  increase 
in  benefits  if  retirement  occurred  prior 
to  January  1,  1966,  and  a  4.1- percent  in- 
crease if  retirement  occurred  puring  1966 
but  before  January  1.  1967J  First  year 
the    increase    is    estimated    at 
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cost    of 
$170,000. 

Public   Law   90-167  provide 
benefits  for  previously  exclu  ied  widows 
of  certain  former  professionfl  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  purpose  of  all  these 
to  provide  amiuity  benefits] 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
their    widows,    commensurat 
benefits  provided  other  civil 

ADDinONAI.    KXECrrnVB    BRANCH  JjiGISLATION 

In  addition  to  the  pay  rsjse  for  civil 
servants  and  the  funding  if  executive 
agency  operations  in  varioui  appropria- 
tions acts,  several  other  n^asures  re- 
ceived congressional  approval  this  year 
which  pertain  to  Government  employees 
or  the  executive  branch.         1 

Public  Law  90-55  extendeci  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.  the  life  of  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel, established  in  1966  bjj  Public  Law 
8&-617.  The  Commission  islengaged  in 
studying  the  Hatch  Politicil  Activities 
Act  of  1939  to  determine  wheiher  its  pro- 
hibitions on  political  activitypy  Govern- 
ment workers  are  valid  and  rmlistic  after 
almost  30  years.  The  Commission  is  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  proposed  changes 
in  the  law.  if  any.  The  1966knandate  to 
the  Commission  stressed  caution  against 
changing  of  the  law  in  such  pi.  way  as  to 
reactivate  such  pernicious  ]  abuses  as 
coerced  political  donations,  s  alary  kick- 
backs, and  forced  partisan  po  itical  work. 

Public  Law  90-105  provic  es  for  the 
career  appointment  of  certai  n  civil  ser- 
vants and  postal  employees  w  lo  complete 
3  years  of  temporary  employi  lent. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  a  '  1966  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  o^  a  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Conimittee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  ^dvise  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary tof  Trans- 
portation on  highway  safety,  public  Law 
90-150  increases  the  size  of  thit  Commit- 
tee from  29  to  35  so  that  adiquate  rep- 
resentation on  it  can  be  given  major 
highway  users.  State  legislatures,  and 
State  police.  Their  represerltation  will 
strengthen  the  Committee's  i  apacity  for 
sound  advice. 

LEGISLATTVE    BRANCH 

In  April,  the  House  by  the  jiverwhelm- 
Ing  vote  of  400  to  0  created  b  Standing 
Committee  on  Standards  of  dfRclal  Con- 
duct— House  Resolution  4I| — and  di- 
rected it  to  submit  to  the  Hoiise  &s  soon 
as  practicable  guidelines  of  •fflcial  con- 
duct. The  distinguished  chaisman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  ffom  Illinois 
(Mr  Price),  has  indicated  tliat  a  report 
from  the  Standards  of  OCHcifel  Conduct 
Committee  can  be  anticipatecj  In  the  sec- 
ond session. 

SECTTRITY    or    THB    CAPITOL    BL'II^INCS    AND 
GRODND3 

Several  Incidents  on  the  gt^unds  and 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  in  the  past  year 


I 


prompted  strengthening  and  clarifica- 
tion of  statutes  governing  behavior  with- 
in the  U.S.  Capitol  and  its  grounds.  Par- 
ticularly distressing  were  abusive  lan- 
guage from  the  visitors'  gallery  in  the 
House,  dropping  of  propaganda  leaflets 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  a  sit-in  demon- 
stration at  a  committee  hearing.  Such 
disruptions  not  only  demean  the  legisla- 
tive process  but  also  endanger  the  safety 
of  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Existing  statutes  were  vague  and  in 
contradiction  with  each  other.  To 
remedy  this,  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  90-108.  It  provides  that  a  felony 
charge,  carrying  a  penalty  of  $5,000  fine 
and/or  5  years'  imprisonment,  may  be 
brought  against  any  person  who:  first 
carries  or  discharges  firearms  and  other 
dangerous  devices  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  or  buildings — Members  are  ex- 
empted from  the  prohibition  on  carrying 
firearms:  or  second,  knowingly,  with 
force  or  violence,  enters  or  remains  upon 
the  floor  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  a  $500  fine 
and/or  6  months'  imprisonment,  for  any 
unauthorized  person  willfully  and  know- 
ingly to:  first,  enter  or  remain  on  the 
floor  of  either  House  or  the  cloakrooms, 
lobbies,  or  other  private  rooms,  or  in  the 
gallery  of  either  House  in  violation  of 
the  rules:  second,  enter  or  remain  In  any 
room  in  the  Capitol  buildings  with  Intent 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  ofBcial 
business:  third,  utter  loud  or  abusive 
language  or  engage  in  disorderly  conduct 
on  the  grounds  or  in  the  buildings  with 
the  intent  of  disrupting  official  business; 
or  fourth,  obstruct  passages  or  engage  In 
acts  of  violence  In  the  buildings  or 
grounds  or  to  picket  or  demonstrate 
within  the  Capitol  buildings. 

These  amendments  to  existing  law 
should  make  it  clear  to  one  and  all  that 
disruptive  action  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress will  not  be  tolerated  as  it  must  not 
be  tolerated  If  Congress  Is  to  fulfill  its 
legal  functions. 

TERRITORIES.  TRUSTS,  NATIONAL  PARKS,  AND 

HISTORICAL  srrES 

JOHN    rrrZGERALD    KENNEDY    HISTORICAL   SITE 

Pubic  Law  90-20  established  the  two- 
story  frame  house  at  83  Beals  Street, 
BrookUne,  Mass.,  as  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  National  Historic  Site.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  was  born  on  May  29.  1917,  and 
lived  until  the  age  of  3.  The  house  was 
repurchased  by  the  Kennedy  family  and 
given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

When  signing  the  bill  into  law.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

I  am  happy  to  sign  this  bill  today.  For 
years  to  come,  for  great  numbers  of  visitors  It 
will  make  more  rich,  more  vivid,  and  more 
meaningful  the  memory  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

COLONIAL    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    PARK 

The  Colonial  National  Historical  Park 
was  established  in  the  1930's.  It  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  more  popular  na- 
tional parks.  In  1966,  only  one  other 
park  attracted  more  visitors  than  it  did. 

Public  Law  90-74  authorizes  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  land  for  the  park, 
specifically  the  George  Waller  Blow  es- 
tate In  the  heart  of  Yorktown,  Va.  The 
Blow  estate  has  an  ancient  history,  dat- 


ing to  1691,  and  Includes  four  very  hand- 
some homes  typifying  the  architecture  of 
their  day. 

A  sum  of  $777,000  was  authorized  for 
the  acquisition. 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT    FOR    THE    TRUST    TCRKITOIT 
or    THE    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

Public  Law  90-16  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  increases  appropriations  for  civil 
works  and  administrative  costs. 

Those  islands  to  which  the  law  appUes 
came  within  the  trust  of  the  United 
States  following  conclusion  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  They  Include  the  Mari- 
anas, the  Carolines,  and  the  Marshalls. 
Although  they  total  less  than  700  square 
miles,  they  are  scattered  over  almost  3 
million  square  miles  of  open  ocean. 

Since  1947,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided government  administration  for 
these  Islands.  U.S.  authority  is  vested  in 
a  High  Commissioner,  who,  until  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  90-16,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Henceforth,  however,  the  President  will 
appoint  him. 

This  law  also  Increases  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  islands  from 
$17,500,000  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  1967. 
and  $35  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  fiscal 
1969.  This  added  authority  will  permit 
expediting  construction  of  community 
facilities  on  the  islands. 

RYl'KYU    ISLANDS    DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Law  90-126  increases  from  $12 
million  to  $17.5  million  the  authorization 
for  aid  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  which 
Include  the  island  of  Okinawa,  a  vital 
link  In  our  Far  Eastern  military  networt 

The  added  authorization  will  permit 
more  rapid  development  of  economic 
growth  on  the  islands,  as  well  as  im- 
provement of  community  facilities- 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  The 
islands  have  been  a  trust  of  the  United 
States  since  1945. 

PUBLIC     LAND     REVIEW     COMMISSION 

H.R.  12121  extends  the  life  of  the 
Public  Land  Review  Commission,  es'ab- 
llshed  in  1964.  and  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $3,390,000  to  finance  its  work.  The 
Commission  is  engaged  in  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  laws  and  policies  ap- 
phcable  to  the  use,  management,  and 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
Umted  States.  H.R.  12121  permits  it  l'-2 
more  years  in  which  to  complete  the  re- 
view. Conclusion  of  Its  work  will  mean 
that  comprehensive  land-u.se  planning 
and  cooperation  will  be  made  possible 
between  private  and  public  interests. 

NATURAL     RESOURCES     AND     PUBLIC     WORKS 

Prom  the  days  of  Olfford  Plnchot. 
Robert  LaFollette.  Sr.,  and  George  Norris 
in  the  early  part  of  this  20th  century. 
America  has  been  on  a  crusade  to  con- 
serve natural  resources,  restore  natural 
beauty,  and  make  Improvements  in  our 
river  systems.  In  response  to  this  impulse 
there  has  poured  forth  from  the  Con- 
gress legislation,  too  extensive  to  catalog. 
Intended  to  achieve  the  good  purpose.' 
noted  above. 

This  year  was  no  exception.  Much  leg- 
islation was  enacted  to  continue  or  ex- 
pand efforts  for  improving  river  ba-sin.' 
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and  harbors,  converting  saline  water  to 
a  potable  state,  and  protecting  our  min- 
eral and  land  resources. 

CALIFORNIA    DESALINATION    PLANT 

In  Public  Law  90-18,  for  example,  Con- 
eress  approved  Goverrunent  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  large-.scale 
desalting  plant  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia A  second  purpose  of  the  plant  will 
be  the  production  of  nuclear  power. 

The  prelect  will  be  built  in  the  Metro - 
poliUn  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  partnership  with  public  and 
private  electric  utilities.  'When  completed, 
the  Installation  will  produce  150  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  and  1,500 
megawatts  of  net  electrical  power. 

The  Federal  Government  contribution 
to  the  project  will  involve  the  costs  of 
testing  a  desalting  process  known  as 
multistage  flash  distillation. 

The  advantage  to  the  Government  in 
cooperating  in  the  California  project  is 
that  It  will  thereby  avoid  having  to  build 
its  own  desalination  plant  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  process. 

Total  Federal  expenditure  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $72.2  million— $57.2  mil- 
lion of  which  will  be  provided  through 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  $15  million  of 
which  will  come  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission. 

The  joining  together  in  this  project  of 
Federal.  State,  and  private  agencies 
marks  a  successful  venture  in  coopera- 
tion In  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

In  a  companion  action.  Congress,  in 
Public  Law  90-30,  approved  a  $26.7  mil- 
lion fiscal  1968  authorization  for  the  sa- 
line water  conversion  program  begun 
in  1952.  This  new  authorization  will  per- 
mit the  search  to  continue  for  a  feasible 
and  economical  method  for  conversion  of 
salt  water  into  fresh  water.  Together 
^-Ith  Federal  participation  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  California  desalination 
plant,  it  holds  forth  the  promise  that  we 
may  soon  benefit  from  15  years  of  re- 
search. 

mSIGATION   Al>n>  WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 

Efforts  to  Increase  through  Irrigation 
the  capacity  of  arid  lands  to  produce 
food  were  expanded  through  acts  passed 
in  the  first  session.  Public  Law  90-65  au- 
thorizes an  enlargement  and  realine- 
ment  of  the  la^t  50  miles  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  of  the  West  Sacramento 
Canal  unit.  This  additional  capacity  will 
be  needed  once  the  west  canal  unit  is 
authorized  and  constructed,  and  its  au- 
thorization in  this  act  is  a  long-range 
savings  device.  The  canal  Is  part  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley-Central  Valley  irri- 
gation project  begun  in  the  early  1950's. 

Public  Law  90-72  incorporates  the  San 
Felipe  division — composed  of  parts  of 
Santa  Clara.  San  Benito.  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Monterey  Counties— in  the  Central 
Valley  project  of  California.  Water  re- 
sources In  the  San  Felipe  division  have 
been  developed  to  their  utmost  and  it 
was  necessary  to  Include  the  division 
within  the  scoF>e  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  The  division  is  authorized  a 
yearly  quoU  of  273,000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Central  Valley  system,  which 
will  provide  the  extra  water  it  requires. 


RIVER    BASIN    DEVELOPMENT 

Several  measures  continue  the  river 
basin  projects  previously  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Public  Law  90-17  increased  the 
monetary  authorizations  of  13  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  already  au- 
thorized and  authorized  the  completion 
of  basin  monetary  authorizations  for  one 
basin  project. 

The  13  projects,  under  development 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  include 
the  following  basins:  Alabama-Coosa 
River.  Arkansas  River.  Brazos  River,  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida.  Columbia 
River,  Missouri  River,  Ohio  River, 
Ouachita  River.  San  Joaquin  River, 
South  Platte  River.  Upper  Mississippi 
River.  West  Branch /Susquehanna  River, 
and  White  River.  More  than  $450  mil- 
lion was  authorized  by  the  act  to  cover 
additional  costs  for  Improving  these 
basins. 

An  additional  $7  million  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  to  permit  completion  of 
the  initial  phase  of  work  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  flood  protection  project  au- 
thorized by  the  1960  Flood  Control  Act. 
Public  Law  90-89  authorized  an  ad- 
ditional $9  million,  which,  together  with 
a  1966  authorization  of  S60  million,  will 
permit  continuation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  Work  is  presently  underway  to 
strengthen  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the  Lower 
Marias. 

A  companion  action  by  the  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Nebraska  mid-State  divLsion  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  Public  Law 
90-136  approves  a  multipurpose  project 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
in  central  Nebraska,  which  will  provide 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  recreation 
benefits.  Estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$106.1  million.  Authorization  of  the  proj- 
ect brings  to  fruition  plans  laid  as  long 
ago  as  1943. 

Public  Law  90-142  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $172,000  to  defray  the 
cost  of  certain  construction  work  on  the 
small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay.  Lanai. 
Hawaii.  This  harbor  Improvement  was 
originally  authorized  in  1960,  with  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance  not  to  exceed  8200,000 
Certain  unforeseen  conditions  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  project  and  neces- 
sitated this  additional  authorization. 

Public  Law  90-149  declares  a  portion 
of  Bayou  Lafourche  in  Louisiana  non- 
navigable,  thereby  permitting  local  in- 
terests to  construct  a  dam  across  It, 
which  will  permit  the  area  to  have  ade- 
quate municipal.  Industrial,  and  recrea- 
tional water  supplies. 

MINERAL    RIGHTS    AND    DISPOSALS 

A  1962  law  permitted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  340  acres  of  U.S. 
property  to  the  city  of  Needles.  Calif., 
with  the  proviso  that  the  United  States 
maintain  all  mineral  rights  to  the  land. 
This  provision  has  made  it  difficult  for 
Needles  to  obtain  subdivision  or  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  land.  Public 
Law  90-138  eliminates  the  U.S.  reserva- 
tion to  mineral  rights  i:i  order  to  permit 
the  city  to  realize  maximum  benefit  from 
Its  land  purchase.  Surveys  of  the  land 


Indicated  that  there  was  little  mineral 
value  under  it. 

Three  laws.  Public  Laws  90-151.  152, 
153,  grant  congressional  approval  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  minerals  from  the 
national  stockpile— respectively.  15  mil- 
lion pounds  of  molybdenum,  7,640  short 
dry  tons  of  rare-earth  oxide  materials, 
and  1,200,000  pounds  of  bismuth. 

Public  Law  90-111  extends  through 
June  30.  1971,  a  1962  law  permitting  per- 
sons to  obtain  title  to  land  once  used  for 
mining  purposes  but  now  turned  into 
residential  sites.  The  law  was  necessary 
to  afford  purchasers  of  unpatented  rain- 
ing claims  the  chance  to  obtain  title  to 
land  on  which  they  have  built  homes.  The 
purchase  of  a  claim  does  not  bring  with 
it  title  to  the  land,  which  many  bu.vers 
failed  to  realize. 

MODIFICATIONS     IN     THE    INTERSTATE     HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

A  total  of  41.000  miles  was  authorized 
for  construction  of  an  Interstate  High- 
way System.  That  System  is  nearly  half 
completed  now,  and  all  but  25  of  the 
41,000  miles  authorized  have  been  used 
in 'the  design  of  highways.  A  critical  need 
for  additional  mileage  prompted  Con- 
gress to  approve  an  additional  200  miles 
in  H.R.  13933.  This  authorizing  legisla- 
tion stipulates,  however,  that  modifica- 
tions or  revisions  made  in  highway  con- 
struction with  this  additional  authoriza- 
tion must  not  add  to  construction  costs. 

Gaps  in  the  present  Interstate  High- 
way System  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Public  Works  Committee  in 
1968,  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that  pres- 
ent deficiencies  will  be  corrected  in  a 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

MARINE    RESOURCES    AND    ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Congressional  approval  of  H.R.  13273 
extended  to  Januarj^  9,  1969,  the  dead- 
line for  submission  of  the  report  by  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  es^tablished  in 
1967 — but  authorized  in  1966  The  meas- 
ure also  extended  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development^ — an  advisory 
body— to  June  30,  1969.  Both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Council  were  instituted 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  marine  science  activities  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

VTETLANDS    PRESERVATION 

Passage  of  H.R.  480  extended  for  8 
years — through  fiscal  1976 — the  period 
during  which  Congress  may  make  ad- 
vance appropriations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  for  migratorj^  bird  con- 
servation. The  extension  will  permit  the 
Interior  Department  to  continue  its  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  wetlands.  The  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  authorized  to  purchase 
7.5  million  acres  for  wUd  bi:d  refuge  So 
far  it  has  acquired  about  6  million  ol 
that  total, 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

On  August   11,   1967,  a  new  form  of 

government  was  authorized  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  For  89  years— 1878- 
1967— the  District  was  administered  by 
three  Commissioners — two  civilians  and 
an  Army  officer  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 
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Under  his  reorganizatloa  powers. 
President  Johnson  altered  the  form  of 
local  government  in  the  District  this 
year.  By  a  vote  of  160  to  244  the  House 
rejected  a  resolution  disapproving  of  the 
change. 

The  new  District  government  is  now 
composed  of  a  single  Commissioner,  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  and  a  nine-mem- 
ber City  Council.  These  ofBcials,  to- 
gether with  the  Congress,  will  hence- 
forth govern  the  Nation's  Cjff)ital. 

The  reorganization  does  not  give  any 
new  legislative  powers  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment. These  will  remain  with  the 
Congress,  as  presently  is  the  case.  The 
plan  did  transfer  to  the  City  CDuncil  the 
duty  of  making  alterations  in  those  reg- 
ulatory and  revenue  powers  previously 
assigned  to  the  city  government's  pur- 
view. The  Council  will  also  consider  and 
make  recommendations,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, on  the  city's  budgetary  needs. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA,    fTDERAL    PAYMENT    AND 
APPROPRIATIONS.     1968 

Historians  will  record  that  1967  was  a 
•red  letter"  year  for  the  restrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  already  noted,  its  form  of 
government  was  altered  for  the  first  time 
in  89  years  when  the  three-man  Commis- 
sioner government  was  replaced  by  a 
single  Commissioner  and  a  Presidential- 
ly  appointed  nine-member  City  Council. 
Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  significant 
to  speak  of  the  additional  contributions 
which  Congress  made  this  year  to  the 
advancement  of  effective  government  in 
the  District.  By  constitutional  mandate, 
the  Congress  is  charged  with  overseeing 
the  government  of  the  District.  One  of 
the  more  Important  ways  in  which  it  ex- 
ercises that  mandate  is  through  annual 
authorizations  of  District  borrowing  au- 
thority and  the  sum  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  contribute  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  nmning  the  Capital. 
F\irthermore,  the  Congress  each  year  de- 
termines the  appropriations  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  District  Giovemment 
to  finance  its  operations  and  programs. 
As  the  ninth  largest  city  in  the  land, 
Washington  confronts  the  same  perplex- 
ing problems  facing  all  of  our  major 
cities:  problems  of  transportation,  of  in- 
adequate and  deficient  housing,  of  too 
many  poor,  of  financial  strain. 

These  problems  are  aggravated  in  the 
District  by  the  presence  of  the  National 
Government,  particularly  the  matter  of 
adequate  finances.  Street  maintenance  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  influx  of  tourists.  The 
standards  for  public  work  construction 
are  more  exacting  and  more  expensive 
because  buildings  must  be  majestic  and 
handsome. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  to  bear  this  bur- 
den alone  and  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  contribute  its  share  to  Insure 
a  beautiful  and  safe  Capital. 

In  response  to  pleas  from  city  officials 
to  provide  adequate  assistance,  the  Con- 
gress this  year  authorized  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $70  million,  $10  million  more 
than  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1967 

In  addition.  Public  Law  90-120  signif- 
icantly increased  the  District's  borrow- 
ing authority.  The  formula  written  into 


law  provides  that  over  the  next  3  years 
the  District  may  borrow  at  a  rate  equal 
to  6  percent  of  the  sum  of  estimated  an- 
nual revenues  from  local  taxes  and  the 
Federal  payment.  In  effect,  this  raised 
its  debt  ceiling  from  $290  to  $3.38  million 
for  1968.  By  1969,  it  will  be  authorized 
to  borrow  up  to  $363.9  million,  and  by 
1970  that  authority  will  reach  $392.3 
million. 

Of  this  total  amount,  $50  million  Is 
earmarked  for  rail  rapid  transit  con- 
struction and  $40  million  for  construction 
of  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  higher 
education  institutions  authorized  in  1966. 

It  is  the  hope  and  intention  of  the 
Congress  that  this  increased  borrowing 
authority  will  help  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial pinch  in  which  the  city  finds  itself. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Con- 
gress approved  in  Public  Law  90-134  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
exceeding  a  half  billion  dollars.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act  of 
1968  provides  $500,954,300  to  finance  the 
many  activities  of  the  District  govern- 
ment: police,  fire  protection,  welfare, 
general  operations,  education,  recreation, 
highway  and  street  maintenance,  and 
sanitation.  While  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  the  figure  was  still  more  than  $30 
million  less  than  requested. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Fed- 
eral payment  was  $63,979,200.  $6  million 
less  than  authorized  In  Public  Law  90- 
120.  This  sum  will  finance  activities 
funded  through  the  general  fund.  In  ad- 
dition. $3,499,000  in  Federal  money  will 
support  water  and  sewage  programs  in 
the  city.  The  remaining  $433.4  million  to 
finance  District  op)erations  in  fiscal  1968 
will  be  derived  through  local  Income,  real 
estate,  and  sales  taxes  and  loans. 

OTHER  DISTRICT  LEGISLATION 

A  number  of  additional  legislative 
measures  affecting  the  District  were 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

PubUc  Law  90-33  permits  the  District 
government  to  reduce  by  more  than  $10,- 
000  its  claim  in  a  suit  contesting  settle- 
ment of  an  estate.  Under  existing  law 
this  was  not  possible,  sometimes  embroil- 
ing the  District  in  costly  Utigatlon  when 
the  power  to  reduce  its  claim  more  than 
$10,000  could  have  settled  the  case  with- 
out court  action.  The  District  becomes 
involved  in  these  cases  when  some  person 
dies  and  there  are  no  heirs  within  the 
fifth  degree  of  ancestry.  Any  surplus 
from  an  estate  becomes  the  property  of 
the  District  to  be  used  for  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Contests  are  sometimes  brought 
against  the  District  by  heirs  beyond  the 
fifth  degree.  The  new  law  gives  the  Dis- 
trict more  flexibility  for  reaching  a  com- 
promise in  such  contests. 

Public  Law  90-43  permits  the  owner  of 
a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  to  register  his 
spouse  as  coowner  without  having  to  pay 
full  registration  fees.  Coregistratlon  will 
permit  a  surviving  spouse  to  claim  pos- 
session of  a  vehicle  or  trailer  without 
delay  following  the  death  of  the  other. 

Public  Law  90-53  transfers  from  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  the  authority  to 
waive  the  premarital  blood  test  require- 


ment and  the  waiting  period  requirement 
related  to  the  issuance  of  a  marriage  11- 
cense  in  the  District. 

Public  Law  90-84  Increased  by  $12.5 
million  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
construction  of  the  interceptor  sewer 
connecting  Dulles  Airport  and  surround- 
ing communities  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  sewer  system.  The  interceptor 
sewer  was  authorized  in  1960  and  is 
presently  under  construction.  The  addi- 
tional Federal  contribution  is  considered 
more  commensurate  with  its  obligation 
to  the  construction  of  the  connecting 
pipe. 

Public  Law  90-115  authorizes  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  employ  qualified 
physicians  and  dentists  who  are  licensed 
in  a  State  or  other  jurlsdlcition  of  the 
United  States,  but  who  are  not  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  physicians  and  dentists  will  per- 
form medical  and  dental  service  solely 
under  the  administration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Health. 

Public  Law  90-172  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  applications  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Director  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles for  official  certificates  of  title,  and 
statements  in  such  applications  relating 
to  liens,  be  made  under  oath.  Under 
present  law  this  was  necessary  and  the 
cause  of  discontent  among  vehicle 
owners  who  had  to  appear  before  notaries 
public  to  verify  title  transfers.  There 
remain  in  law  provisions  for  punish- 
ment by  fine  of  anj-  person  who  swean 
falsely  to  an  application,  thus  affording 
suflBcient  protection  against  fraud 

Public  Law  90-173  amends  the  1906 
District  Crematorium  Act  to  provide  that 
the  public  crematorium  shall  be  used 
only  for  public  health  rea.sons  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  was  to  remove 
from  law  those  provisions  which  allowed 
the  disposal  of  bodies  in  the  crematorium 
for  other  than  public  health  reasons,  for 
example,  lack  of  funds  by  survivors. 
These  provisions  created  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  District  government  be- 
cause It  was  often  neces.sary  to  waive 
fees  authorized  to  be  charged  for  such 
services. 

WATERFRONT    PRIORITY     HOLDERS 

Public  Law  90-176  extends  to  certain 
previou.sIy  excluded  businesses  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  waterfront  channel  re- 
development in  Washington  priority 
rights  and  District  government  assist- 
ance for  the  relocation  of  their  busi- 
nesses. Those  accorded  this  privilege  were 
inadvertently  excluded  in  the  first  "re- 
establishmcnt"  act  of  1960 — Public  Law 
86-736. 

DISTRICT    TRANSIT    PROGRAM 

H.R.  11395  passed  the  Congress  In 
early  December  and  amended  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965.  which  provides  for  a  rail  rapid 
transits — subway — system  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  amendments  alter  the  proposed 
system  lines  by  authorizing  a  line  through 
the  Federal  triangle  and  the  southwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
by  deleting  the  previously  authorized  Co- 
lumbia Heights  route  in  the  north-cen- 
tral section  of  the  District.  Surveys  of 
passenger  use  of  buses  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  the  enacted  alterations, 
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To  assist  the  police  and  the  courts  In 
combating  crime  in  the  District.  Con- 
gress passed  H.R.  10783.  which  amends 
^e  criminal  procedures  code  for  the 
District  In  1966.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
of  similar  intent  but  the  President  vetoed 
It  on  the  grounds  that  certain  parts  of 
it  were  probably  unconstitutional.  H.R. 
10783  attempts  to  meet  the  President's 
criticisms  of  the  previously  passed  meas- 
ure-H  R.  5688. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  permits  a  District 
policeman  to  arrest  without  warrant,  or 
to  take  into  custody,  any  person  caught 
committing,  or  threatening  to  commit, 
a  crime  in  his  presence.  A  policeman  may 
further  arrest  without  warrant  if  he  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  a  person  has 
committed  a  crime  and  if  failure  to  arrest 
might  lead  to  infliction  of  personal  In- 
jury or  property  damage  by  the  suspect. 
Crimes  for  which  such  arrests  can  be 
made  include  assault,  breaking  and  en- 
tering, receiving  stolen  goods,  grand 
larceny,  and  auto  theft. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
speedy  return  of  escaped,  mentally  ill 
persons  by  issuance  of  court  orders  ef- 
fective throughout  the  United  States.  It 
also  stipulates  that  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  Insanity  must  be  entered  at 
the  time  of  initial  court  proceedings  or 
within  15  days  thereafter,  in  a  criminal 
case,  before  any  District,  Federal,  or  lo- 
cal court.  Courts  are  given  the  option  to 
permit  later  pleas  of  insanity. 

Title  III,  the  most  controversial  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  provides  that  the  police  in 
the  District  may  question  a  suspect  up 
to  3  hours  immediately  following  his  ar- 
rest. There  Is  some  feeling  that  this  is 
a  violation  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relative  to  the  rights  of  persons  ar- 
rested— the  Miranda  decision  in  par- 
ticular The  bill,  however,  contains  spe- 
cific safeguards  against  this  by  stipulat- 
ing that  any  person  subject  to  investiga- 
tory interrogation  must  be  advised  of  and 
accorded  all  his  rights  apphcable  under 
law.  including  the  right  to  remain  silent 
and  the  right  to  counsel.  Any  statement, 
admission,  or  confession  obtained  during 
this  3-hour  period  of  interrogation  shall 
be  admissible  In  later  court  action.  Per- 
sons not  charged  with  a  crime  after  in- 
terrogation shall  not  be  recorded  as  ar- 
rested in  ofQcial  records. 

Inclusion  of  this  power  in  the  bill  was 
felt  essential  if  the  police  are  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  crime.  The  first  few  hours 
after  arrest  are  often  critical  in  solving 
a  crime.  Prudent  use  of  this  power  by 
the  police  should  guarantee  ai:ainst 
abuse  to  arrested  persons 

Title  rv  makes  it  a  crime  to  bribe, 
intimidate,  or  threaten  any  Juror,  wit- 
ness, or  officer  of  a  court,  or  to  impede  or 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  investigation  of 
crime  by  preventing  communication  of 
information  relating  to  a  crime  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Punishment  shall  be 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisormient  for  not  more  than  3  years, 
or  both. 

Title  V  adds  burglary  and  robbery  to 
the  category  of  crimes  defined  as 
"crimes  of  violence." 

Title  VT  makes  sundry  changes  In  the 
criminal  code  Including  first,  terms  of 


sentences  for  various  crimes;  second, 
definitions  of  burglary;  third,  proscrip- 
tion on  suspended  sentences  for  any  per- 
son committing  a  crime  of  violence  in 
which  weapons  of  any  variety  are  used; 
and  fourth,  extensive  definition  of  il- 
legalities concerned  with  the  sale  or 
advertisement  of  obscene  materials  or 
presentations,  with  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  violation  of  the  law.  This  tiUe 
further  provides  penalties  for  making  a 
false  report  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Punishment  shall  be  a  fine  of  not 
moi  e  than  $300  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  days.  The  intention  of  this 
addition  to  the  code  is  to  stem  cranl: 
reports  of  crime. 

Title  VII  permits  the  issuance  of  cita- 
tions by  policemen  for  the  commitment 
of  misdemeanors.  This  new  authority 
will  expedite  justice  and  avoid  having 
to  take  into  custody  persons  who  com- 
mit minor  violations  of  the  law.  Cita- 
tions can  be  issued  on  the  spot  and  per- 
sons receiving  them  are  required  to  ap- 
pear before  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Police  Department.  Failure  to  ap- 
pear is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  also  amends  the 
1966  District  of  Columbia  Bail  Act  by  au- 
thorizing the  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency  to  secure  pertinent  information 
for  judicial  officers  or  police  officials 
about  persons  for  whom  citation  or  bail 
determination  must  be  made. 

Title  vni  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
District  Commissioner  to  provide  such 
facilities  and  personnel  as  prove  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  juvenile  delinquents  who  violate  the 
law  He  is  further  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons  for  necessary  assistance — in- 
cluding space — in  such  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  authorize  an  adequate 
program  for  rehabilitating  the  youthful 
offender. 

Also  Included  in  this  title  of  the  bUl  is 
provision  for  paying  \\1tness  fees  and 
travel  allowances  in  criminal  cases  be- 
fore the  District  court  of  general  sessions 
at  the  same  rate  as  those  paid  witnesses 
attending  Federal  court  proceedings  in 
the  District. 

Title  EX  defines  a  riot  as  an  assemblage 
of  five  or  more  persons  bent  on  disrup- 
tive conduct  which  threatens  others' 
well-being  or  property.  Willful  engage- 
ment and  willful  incitement  of  a  riot 
shall  be  pimishable  by  not  more  than 
$1,000  in  fines,  or  1  year  imprisonment, 
or  both.  If  in  the  course  of  a  riot  a  per- 
son is  injured  or  property  damage 
exceeds  $5,000,  any  person  convicted  of 
willful  engagement  or  incitement  is  liable 
to  imprisonment  up  to  10  years,  or  a  fine 
up  to  $10,000,  or  both. 

Title  X  creates  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  composed  of  two 
Members  of  the  Senate,  two  Members  of 
the  House,  four  members  appointed  by 
the  District  Commissioner — one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman — one 
District  Federal  circuit  judge,  one  Dis- 
trict Federal  district  judge,  and  one 
District  general  sessions  judge.  The  Com- 
mission  shaU   study   and  make   recom- 


mendations for  changes  In  the  District 
criminal  code,  including  codification, 
elimination  of  unnecessary  or  undesir- 
able statutes,  and  alterations  in  penal- 
ties. Its  final  report  is  due  within  2  years 
Pro\'isions  for  stafang  are  included  in  the 
bill  &s  well  as  a  $150,000  authorization 
for  expenses. 

Finally,  title  XI  of  H.R.  10783  confers 
pro  futura  status  on  all  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  relating  to  criminal 
penalty  and  stipulates  that  the  declara- 
tion of  invalidation  of  any  part  of  the 
act  shall  not  apply  to  any  other  parts 
in  it. 

The  President  had  not  signed  this  bill 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  report. 

SUNDRY  DISTRICT  LEGISLATION 


H.R.  10964  authorizes  the  District  to 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  medicaid  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  thereby  permit- 
ting the  District  to  give  monetan-  aid 
to  low-income  families  unable  to  meet 
their  medical  expenses. 

H.R.  12505  provides  that  District  pub- 
lic school  teachers  may  now  retire  on  full 
annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service. 
H.R.  5709  eliminated  restrictions  on 
the  accumulation  of  sick  leave  by  public 
school  teachers  in  the  District  and  pro- 
vided that  they  may  accumulate  an  un- 
limited number  of  days  of  sick  leave.  It 
further  provided  that  they  may  borrow 
up  to  30  days  of  sick  leave. 

H.R.  8715  amended  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Act  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  that  may  be 
sent  into  the  District  to  anyone  other 
than  a  licensed  dealer.  The  limiUUon  is 
1  quart  of  any  of  the  above  per  month. 

H  R  8582  authorized  the  appointment 
of  three  additional  associate  judges  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, thus  increasing  the  number  of 
associate  judges  from  two  to  five.  This 
expansion  will  permit  the  expedition  of 
appeals  cases.  The  load  of  the  court  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1941  when  the 
court  was  created,  justifying  the  au- 
thorized increase. 

OTHER    LEGISLATIVE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Additional  legislative  accomplishments 
worth  mentioning  are  noted  in  this  con- 
cluding section  of  the  report. 

SMALL    BfSINESS    ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF    1967 

Since  1953,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  been  assisting  and  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  small  business  con- 
cerns and  insuring  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  total  Government  purchases  and 
contracts  for  supplies,  services,  research, 
and  development  are  placed  with  small 
business  enterprises.  The  Administration 
also  grants  loans  to  small  businesses 
either  to  promote  growth  or  to  assist 
them  when  damage  from  natural  catas- 
trophles  threatens  their  existence. 

To  strengthen  the  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Congress 
in  Public  Law  90-104  Increased  the 
amount  of  money  the  SBA  may  have  out- 
standing in  loans  and  facilitat*<l  access 
of  small  business  investment  companies 
to  SBA  money. 

The  1967  act  Increases  SBAs  revolving 
loan  fund  by  $650  million,  which  enables 
It  to  continue  its  lending  programs  untU 
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June  30.  1967.  The  act  increases  Federal 
funds  available  for  loan  to  smaB  business 
investment  companies  from  $4.7  million 
to  $10  million  and  liberalizes  the  tech- 
nical aspects  for  obtaining  loaes  by  such 
companies.  } 

Another  provision  of  the  lajw  author- 
izes SBA  use  of  the  mails  to  distribute  in- 
formation about  its  programs^ 

COPYRIGHT    PBOTECnON    EXTWISION 

The  need  to  revise  the  copyright  laws 
has  been  with  us  since  the  advent  of 
technological  advances  in  cemmunica- 
tions  and  the  capacity  to  copj  inexpen- 
sively printed  materials.  A  maisive  study 
of  the  problems  involved  was  made  by  the 
Copyright  OfiQce  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. After  10  years  study.  theKTopyright 
Office  submitted  proposed  letfislation  in 
1965.  No  final  action  was  taSen  during 
the  89th  Congress  on  a  copyright  revi- 
sion :  nor  did  Congress  complete  action  in 
the  first  session  of  the  90thf  Congress, 
although  the  House  voted  favorably  on  a 
revision.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  revision  durfng  the  sec- 
ond session. 

To  continue  copyright  protections  pres- 
ently afforded  by  law  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  90-141. 

SECRET    SOtVICZ    PROTECTION    rol    MRS.    JOHN 
F.    KENNEDY 

Subsequent  to  the  assassination  of 
Piesldent  John  F.  Kennedy  In  November 
1963.  the  Congress  authorized  Secret 
Service  protection  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
her  children— Public  Law  88-195.  In  1965. 
in  Public  Law  89-186.  Congress  stipulated 
that  the  widow  and  children  of  a  former 
President  shall  receive  4  years  of  protec- 
tion by  the  Secret  Service  after  his  death. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  privilege  to  such  protec- 
tion, under  tills  law,  expired  November 
23.  1967. 

Congress,  however,  in  Public  Law  90- 
145.  extended  it  for  another  15  months, 
until  March  1.  1969,  because  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  her  children  are  .still  subject  to 
considerable  publicity,  to  Idle  curiosity, 
and  to  potential  crank  threats.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy retains  the  option  of  declining  the 
protection  at  any  time. 

ALASKA  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  AtTTHOIUZATlON 
ACT 

Public  Law  90-69  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $300,000  per  year, 
beginning  with  fi.scal  year  1968,  for  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Field  Commis- 
sion for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska. 
This  Commission  was  e.stablished  by 
Executive  order  in  1964  and  funded  by 
section  5  of  the  1964  amendments  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act — Public  Law  88- 
451. 

The  Commission  is  a  joint  Federal- 
State  planning  group  which  has  been 
guiding  efforts  in  Alaska  to  develop  its 
resources  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  Public  Law  90-69  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  expiration  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authorization  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

FEDERAL    JUDICIAL    CENTER 

IXiring  the  past  decade  our  courts,  both 
Federal  and  State,  have  found  themselves 
buried  beneath  a  deluge  of  litigation  and 
criminal  prosecution.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  this  judicial  plight,  in- 
cluding the  authorization  of  additional 
judges. 


Congress,  this  year,  approved  a  meas- 
ure which  will  provide  yet  another 
method  for  expediting  the  work  of  Fed- 
eral courts.  Passage  of  H.R.  6111  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  Judicial  Center  within 
the  judicial  branch  to  further  the  devel- 
opment and  adoption  of  improved  Judi- 
cial administration  of  Federal  courts. 

The  Center  will  study  court  operations, 
develop  recommendations  for  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
stimulate  and  conduct  training  programs 
for  judges  and  other  judicial  personnel, 
and  provide  staff  assistance  to  the  Judi- 
cial Conference. 

The  Center  will  be  supervised  by  a 
Board  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  as  permanent  Chair- 
man, the  director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent member,  two  active  Federal  courts 
of  appeals  judges,  and  three  active  Fed- 
eral district  court  judges.  Judpes  on  the 
Board  will  be  selected  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  but  may  not  be  members  of 
the  Conference.  Their  terms  shall  be  for 
4  years  and  they  may  not  be  reelected. 
The  Board  will  establish  general  policy, 
including  the  application  of  automatic 
data  processing  to  court  administration. 
It  will  also  issue  annual  reports  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  keep  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  advised  of  its  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Board  will  appoint  a  director  for 
the  Judicial  Center,  who  will  appoint 
staff  members. 

THE    AMERICAN    REVOLtmON    BICENTENNUL 
COMMISSION 

In  1966  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  was  established 
to  plan  appropriate  commemorative  ac- 
tivities in  celebration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  Issue  its 
recommendations  on  or  before  July  4, 
1968.  Twenty-six  persons  were  apE>ointed 
to  the  Commission,  Including  four  Sena- 
tors and  four  Representatives. 

This  year,  Commission  members  re- 
quested that  the  reporting  date  for  Its 
recommendations  be  extended  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  accorded 
membership  on  the  Commission  in  light 
of  the  proposed  International  exposition 
to  celebrate  the  event.  The  Commerce 
Secretary  Is  the  executive  officer  respon- 
sible for  major  fairs  and  expositions. 

The  Congress  approved  these  requests. 
The  report  deadline  was  advanced  to 
July  4,  1969.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  accorded  CommLssion  membership 
and  the  Senate  and  House  membership 
on  the  Commission  was  increased  by  two 
for  each  House.  In  addition,  an  appropri- 
ation authorization  of  $450,000  was  ap- 
proved for  paying  salaries  and  expenses 
for  staff  personnel  necessary  for  coordi- 
nating the  plaruiing  of  the  celebration. 
Money  to  finance  the  proposed  celebra- 
tion will  come  from  public  contribution. 

This  gala  event  will  celebrate  the  be- 
ginning of  the  most  outstanding  govern- 
mental experiment  ever  launched  by 
mankind:  Government  by  the  people. 

IMMIGRATION    AMENDMENT 

Passage  of  H.R.  2138  amended  section 
319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act  to  provide  that  a  period  of  residence 
abroad  in  the  employ  of  certain  U.S.  non- 
profit organizations  engaged  in  dis- 
seminating information  which  signifl. 
cantly  promotes  U.S.  Interests  shall  be 
considered  as  constructive  residence  and 
constructive  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  for  naturalization  pur- 
poses. This  amendment  will  benefit  per- 
sons wishing  to  become  U.S.  citizens  who 
are  often  employed  abroad  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  Radio  Free  Europe  or  the 
Radio  Liberty  Conxmittee. 

FEDERAL    SHIP    MORTGAGE 

Congre.ss  enacted  two  measures  affect- 
ing Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance.  S 
2247  amends  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  to  Increase  the  amount  of  mort- 
gage insurance  available  for  tugs  of  more 
than  2,500  horsepower,  and  of  barges  of 
more  than  2.500  gross  tons.  Under  pre- 
vious law  the  mortgage  guarantee  for 
these  vessels  was  set  at  75  percent  of 
actual  cost.  Henceforth,  It  shall  be  at  87 1^ 
percent.  This  increase  should  encourage 
the  construction  of  oceangoing  tugs  and 
barges  for  use  on  inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways. 

S.  2211— Public  Law  90-183 — increases 
the  amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance available  for  passenger  vessels  of 
not  less  than  1.000  gross  tons  with  a  sus- 
tained speed  capability  of  at  least  8  knots 
operating  on  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways. Again  the  guarantee  Is  raised  from 
75  to  87 'i  percent  of  actual  construction 
cost.  This  increase  should  encourage  the 
construction  of  such  vessels. 

Neither  Increase  is  expected  to  cost  the 
Government  additional  money. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  in- 
deed had  a  productive  and  effective  legis- 
lative year.  In  every  area  of  legislative 
responsibility,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
we  have  faced  up  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  age  and  have,  I  believe,  remained 
faithful  to  the  trust  Imposed  In  us  by 
those  we  seek  to  serve  Every  Member  can 
be  proud  of  this  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments and  of  having  served  in 
the  90th  Congre.s.s 
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FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  arduous  session,  but  It  is  a  ses- 
sion which  has  had  many  rewards.  It  has 
been  a  productive  session.  We  have  met 
our  commitments  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  faced  up  to  our  responsibilities 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  supported  our  fight- 
ing men.  We  have  simultaneously  at- 
tacked the  problems  which  press  us  at 
home.  We  have  waged  war  on  Ignorance, 
poverty,  and  disease;  we  have  developed 
our  natural  resources.  We  have  up- 
graded the  opportunities  of  our  people. 


T  uiU  not  attempt  to  list  at  this  point  all 
Jfmajor  laws  enacted  in  this  first  ses- 
"!i  I  will  undertake  to  do  this  by  ex- 
f^ndlng  my  remarks  in  the  first  Con- 
SSnal  RECORD  to  be  published  sub- 
Jauenl  to  adjournment.  For  the  present 
cufflce  It  to  say  that  the  widespread  and 
hpneflclal  effects  of  our  accomplishments, 
Schtog  the  lives  of  mil^o'^f.of  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  will  be  felt  and 
seen  for  years  to  come. 

I  congratulate  all  who  have  helped  to 
write  this  record.  Particularly  do  I  con- 
gratulate and  applaud  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
W  McCoRMACK.  who  is  devoted  to  this 
House  and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Par  more  than  many  realize,  the  good 
that  we  have  accomplished  is  the  product 
of  his  work,  his  effort,  his  leadership,  his 
Euidance,  his  patience,  and  his  great  and 
Unite  wisdom.  To  every  Member  of  the 
House  the  Speaker  has  been  a  warm  and 
compassionate  friend  and  close  adviser. 
He  has  presided  over  the  House  with  dig- 
nity, courtesy,  and  impartiality  which  has 
characterized  the  occupants  of  his  high 
office  through  the  years.  In  all  my  life  I 
have  never  known  a  greater,  finer  man 
than  John  McCormack.  This  House  has 
never  had  a  greater  Speaker.  He  loves 
this  House  and  this  House  loves  him. 

For  my  ovm  part,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  no  experience  In  my 
lifetime  has  been  more  rewarding  than 
the  opportunity  to  work  at  the  right 
hand  of  John  McCormack.  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  him  through  all  the  years  of 
my  life  for  the  many  kindnesses  which 
he  has  extended  to  me  and  the  generous 
considerations  which  he  has  shown  to 
me  at  all  times. 

I  also  salute  my  close  friend  and  co- 
worker, our  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs. 
His  leadership  has  been  indispensable  to 
the  enactment  of  the  program  of  which 
we  have  a  right  to  be  proud.  He  has  been 
a  tireless  worker,  a  performer  of  the 
highest  order,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
legislators  of  our  time.  It  has  been  a  joy 
■.rA  a  privilege  to  work  with  him. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House.  He  has  always  been  helpful  In 
matters  of  procedure.  He  has  .served  his 
party  and  his  country  with  great  strength 
and  courage.  I  am  gruteful  to  him  for 
•he  consideration  he  has  extended  to 
:ne  Democratic  leadership  generally  and 
;o  myself  personally.  He  has  always  co- 
perated  in  resolving  the  problems  of 
•he  House  and  in  carrying  forward  its 
egislative  business.  I  trust  that  in  the 
r.ext  session  he  will  lend  his  capable 
hand  to  the  enactment  of  the  progres- 
sive program  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  also  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  and  other 
members  of  the  Republican  leadership. 
They  have  been  most  helpful,  courteous, 
and'considerate  to  me  at  all  times. 

I,  of  course,  am  exceedingly  grateful  to 
my  own  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been  so  kind 
to  me  over  the  years.  I  am  grateful  to  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  friendship  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
have  worked  diligently,  industriously  and 
courageously  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry. 


I  think  the  record  of  this  Congress  testi- 
fies to  the  quality  of  its  membership. 

I  must  also  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  work  of  the  Parliamentarian  without 
whose  efforts  I  could  not  have  done  my 
job  I  am  grateful  to  the  Clerk,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  the 
Postmaster  and  all  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House.  They  have  been 
most  helpful  and  diligent  to  us  all  in  their 

service. 

I  am  appreciative,  too,  of  our  great 
President  who  against  tremendous  odds 
and  while  overseeing  terrible  battles  for 
freedom  abroad,  has  never  once  faltered 
in  his  belief  that  the  Great  Society  is 
not  a  resting  place  for  the  contented 
but  is  an  arena  of  action,  of  adventure, 
of  search  for  the  greate.st  good  for  the 
greatest  number  for  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  yielded  to  me  at  this 
point. 

First,  may  I  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  kind  comments.  Let  me  say, 
without  hesitation  or  reservation,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  work  with  him  in  making  certain 
that  the  necessary  busine.ss  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  accomplished 
during  this  session,  1967.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  my  friend  and 
I  value  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  and 
controversial  session,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  product  that  has  been  turned 
out  by  th«  Congress  this  year  is  most  im- 
pressive. All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the 
record  that  has  been  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  you— and 
I  say  it  as  sincerely  and  as  deeply  as  I 
can— your  friendsliip,  your  understand- 
ing your  cooperation  has  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me.  You  have  always  done 
everything  you  could  to  make  certain 
that  the  rights  of  the  minority  were  pro- 
tected and  that  we  were  accorded  every 
privilege  in  the  greatest  legislative  body 
In  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  speak  for  every  Republican  when  I 
say  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration, your  kindness,  and  most  ol 
all  your  help  and  assistance. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership:  We  differ.  We  have 
had  times  when  all  of  us  were  saying 
things  and  maybe  doing  things  that  we 
regretted  the  next  minute  or  the  next 
day  but  I  want  each  and  every  one  of 
you"  individually  and  collectively  to  know 
that  our  leadership  on  our  side  admires 
all  of  you,  respects  each  and  every  one 
of  you  greatly,  and  looks  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  the  next  session. 

I  would  be  most  remiss.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  did  not  thank  on  tills  occasion  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  me  on  our 
side  in  the  Republican  leadership  team. 
We  have  been  most  fortunate  to  have 
welded  together  a  group  of  men  from 
various  geographic  areas,  with  some  dif- 
fering philosophies  within  the  blueprint 
of  the  Republican  Party,  into  a  poup 
and  a  team  that  has  worked  well  and 
gotten  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  needed 
from    our    187    Members    on    our    side. 


I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  for  their  support  and 
assistance.  We  have  had  fine  unity  dur- 
ing this  session  and  I  am  grateful  for 
such  strong  support  in  the  issues  we  have 
developed  and  programs  we  have  pre- 
sented. 

May  I  say  just  a  word  about  my 
colleagues  Jin  general  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisfe.  You  are  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  order,  vigorous  exponents  of  the 
Democratic  philosophy.  You  are  good 
friends  of  all  of  us,  and  we  admire  and 
respect  each  and  everyone  of  you  even 
when  we  differ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  most  appreciative  of  the 
help  and  assistance  of  the  employees  of 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said  about  the  Parliamentarian.  Lewis 
Deschler,  but  there  are  many  others  who 
help  us  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  who  co- 
operate fully,  and  who  make  this  House 
operate  as  it  should.  Speaking  for  the 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are 
grateful,  we  are  Indebted,  and  we  are 
most  appreciative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  with  you  and  all  other  Members. 
I  extend  to  you,  and  I  wish  all  other 
Members,  the  merriest  Christmas  and 
finest  New  Year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
very  kind  remarks,  which  all  of  us  over 
here  reciprocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the 
words  that  have  been  uttered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  think  all 
of  us  have  a  feeling  of  fraternity  in  this 
body,  wiiich  overrides  any  partisan  con- 
siderations. The  thing  that  most  of  us 
enjoy  the  greatest  is  the  association  we 
have  with  one  another.  In  days  of  con- 
troversy— and  by  the  verv-  nature  of  this 
institution,  there  must  be  controversy— 
sometimes  our  tempers  flare  and  emo- 
tions assert  themselves.  But  frankly.  I 
have  never  seen  a  session  of  Congress 
where  the  debates  have  been  more  to 
the  point,  where  there  has  been  less  of 
anything  that  could  be  characterized  as 
indulging  in  personalities. 

I  tiiink  this  is  largely  due  to  the  lead- 
ership of  Carl  Albert  and  Gerry  Ford. 
and  the  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  share  in  every 
word  that  has  been  said  about  John 
McCormack.  His  virtues  are  so  numerous 
and  his  humility  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  try  to  describe  them 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  above  all  he  is  a  great  American. 
He  is  a  real  Christian.  He  is  totally  de- 
voted to  this  Institution  and  what  It 
stands  for. 

All  of  us  know  that  without  a  .  trong 
Congress,  without  a  strong  House  of 
Representatives,  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  envT  of  mankind, 
could  not  prevail. 

John  McCormack  loves  this  institution. 
The  contribution  which  he  has  made  to 
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it  will  live  long  after  any  of  us  have  de- 
parted this  body. 

Yet  he  has  so  many  other  virtues. 

He  is  so  considerate  of  his  fellow 
Members. 

I  have  seen  John  McCormack  go  out  of 
his  way.  not  once  but  many,  many  times 
to  help  a  Member,  reeiardless  of  what  side 
of  the  aisle  he  might  be  on — to  suit  the 
Members  convenience,  to  help  him  meet 
a  family  emergency.  He  tries  to  help 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whether  they  be  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans. 

Yet  he  Is  totally  firm  In  his  convictions. 
He  is  dedicated  to  this  institution.  He 
loves  the  Democratic  Party,  for  which 
he  has  been  a  voice  for  w«ll  over  a 
quarter  century,  and  has  been  a  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  in  presenting  the  policies  of 
that  great  party. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  with  a 
degree  of  reluctance  and  sadnesj  that  we 
close  a  session  of  Congress,  because  it 
is  a  period  in  our  '.Ives,  yet  It  is  also  some- 
thing of  an  occasion  of  joy. 

I  am  proud  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  believe  it  has  been  most  constructive. 

To  work  with  Carl  Albert  is  a  joy  and 
a  pleasure.  I  am  so  glad  that  he  stands 
here  this  evening,  as  we  close  this  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  strong,  ac- 
tive, vigorous,  in  good  health.  He  had 
suffered,  as  all  of  us  know,  a  heart  at- 
tack. Today  his  health  is  better  than  it 
has  ever  been.  He  has  worked  day  in  and 
day  out  in  behalf  of  the  program  of  our 
party. 

There  are  many  things  one  could  say 
about  Carl  Albert,  but  the  greatest  thin:: 
about  him  Is  that  he  is  a  big  man.  He 
never  thinks  small.  I  have  never  seen  him 
act  in  a  petty  fashion.  I  have  never  seen 
him  carry  a  grudge. 

I  have  seen  him.  also,  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  Members  of  this  body.  To 
work  with  him  is  an  inspiration. 

The  whip's  organization,  which  he 
did  so  much  to  build  and  streigthen,  has 
worked  with  him  day  in  and  day  out  in 
this  Congress.  As  the  distir^ulshed  mi- 
nority leader  will  certainly  say,  we  have 
had  47  fewer  Members  here,  and  our  Job 
has  been  much  more  difficult,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  have  succeeded  beyond  our  fond- 
est expectations. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  these  things  to 
all  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  to  all 
who  work  with  us  every  day;  to  Lewis 
Deschler;  to  the  clerks,  to  Turner  Rob- 
ertson, to  C.  H.  Emerson,  to  Arthur  E. 
Cameron,  and  so  many  others,  the  whole 
staff— ■Fishbalt"  Miller.  Hatv  could  I 
leave  him  out?  I  would  not  d*re. 

All  of  you  make  this  instilutlon  pos- 
sible. Those  of  us  who  have  soine  respon- 
sibility for  its  operation  are  jery  grate- 
ful indeed  to  all  of  you.  I  thar|k  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  | 

All  of  us  wish  all  of  you  ajvery.  very, 
very  Merry  Christmas,  from  tie  youngest 
page  to  Barratt  O'Hara,  ajid  a  very 
Happy  New  Year.  i 

I  neglected  to  mention  one  Ihing  I  did 
not  intend  to.  There  is  also  ahe  fourth 
estate,  who  are  with  us  eadi  day  and 
who  work  with  us  so  closely.  The  press 
has  its  function  and  we  have  purs. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  that 
we  have  the  finest  press  coips  of   any 


group  in  America.  They  are  fairmlnded. 
They  are  objective.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  them  as  well. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mi-.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much,  being  human,  the 
very  generous  things  said  about  me.  The 
fact  that  my  distinguished  and  dear 
friends  have  made  these  remarks  about 
me  leads  me  to  know  that  they  believe 
what  they  have  said  and  that  what  they 
have  expressed  are  their  innnermost 
thoughts,  which  I  consider  to  be  most 
generous.  While  I  doubt  I  deserve  them, 
as  a  human  being  I  value  very  much  the 
fact  that  they  think  that  way  about  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  dear  and  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  express  my  great  pleasure  not 
only  in  working  with  you  but  in  the  per- 
sonal friendships  that  have  developed  be- 
tween us  throughout  the  years.  I  would 
wish  to  express  my  pleasure  to  the  new 
Members,  also,  during  this  first  year  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  spirit  of  this 
House  since  this  session  began  last  Janu- 
ary has  been  one  of  outstanding  co- 
operation and  harmony  and  of  reason- 
able understanding  and  give  and  take.  I 
would  like  especially  to  pay  my  respects 
today  to  the  distinguished  and  excep- 
tional majority  leader.  Carl  Albert,  and 
the  outstanding  majority  whip.  Hale 
BocGs,  both  of  whom  have  served  with 
remarkable  ability  throughout  this  ses- 
sion. I  wish  to  thank  them  for  their 
loyalty  and  their  devotion  to  me.  I  am 
very  grateful  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  the  extraordi- 
nary and  very  able  minority  leader, 
Gerald  Ford,  and  the  minority  whip, 
Leslie  Arends,  both  my  dear  and  valued 
friends,  whose  services  to  their  party 
and  to  the  House  and.  yes.  to  me  in  my 
capacity  as  Speaker  and  as  a  friend,  on 
the  basis  of  a  friendly  relationship,  have 
rendered  them  of  great  service  in  all  that 
transpired  during  all  of  this  year — and 
I  do  not  necessarily  confine  it  to  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  the  past,  I  have 
endeavored  to  play  the  role,  in  an  im- 
partial way.  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, in  my  official  position.  When  I  take 
the  chair  every  day.  I  take  it  as  Speaker 
and  not  as  John  McCormack.  the  Demo- 
crat and  the  leader  of  my  party  in  the 
House.  May  I  say  that  this  task  has  been 
made  considerably  easier  by  the  courtesy 
extended  to  me  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  My  objective  has  always  been 
to  apply  the  rules  as  fairly  as  possible  to 
every  Member  of  every  party  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all.  If  I  have  one  am- 
bition after  my  days  as  Speaker  are  over, 
it  is  my  hope  I  will  be  remembered  as 
the  Members'  Speaker.  This  is  an  honor 
that  I  would  consider  to  be  the  highest 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  me.  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  greater  thought  that 
animates  my  mind  than  my  association 
with  my  fellow  colleagues,  my  colleagues 
here,  and  the  confidence,  the  respect, 
and  the  friendship  that  they  have  for 


me.  They  can  feel  when  they  come  to  me 
as  Speaker  that  they  are  not  talking  to 
John  McCormack.  the  Democrat  or  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  they 
are  talking  to  a  friend,  one  who  loves 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Ford],  and  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side.  So  that  is  one  ambition 
that  I  have,  and  I  hope  I  shall  attain  it. 
that  is,  to  be  recognized  as  the  Members' 
Speaker. 

In  looking  back  on  this  session,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  Important  roles  played 
by  the  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  performed  their 
duties  with  diligence  and  who  certainly 
deserve  the  thanks  of  every  Member.  I 
wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to  men- 
tion each  by  name.  However,  I  do  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  and  thank  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  Pat  Jennings,  the 
Doorkeeper.  Bill  Miller,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  Zeake  Johnson,  the  Postmaster, 
Hap  Morris,  and  our  Chaplain.  Dr.  Latch. 

But.  over  and  above  all.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  very  special  gratitude  to  that 
great  human  being,  that  man  equally 
brilliant  and  practical,  that  fountain  of 
wisdom,  our  great  Parliamentarian,  Lewis 
Deschler.  And  through  him  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  members  of  his 
staff,  to  Bill  Cochrane,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Parliamentarian's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  pages,  the  telephone  op- 
erators, and  to  the  members  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television,  with  whom  I  have 
enjoyed  a  most  pleasant  association,  a 
continuance  of  which  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  in  the  next  session.  I  extend  my 
greetings  of  the  season,  and  to  their 
loved  ones,  to  everyone  who  is  connected 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause they  are  all  a  part  of  this  great 
body  and  of  this  great  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  performance  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  is  such  that 
all  of  us,  without  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tion or  partisanship,  can  justly  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  permit  me  to 
state  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  maru- 
festatlons  of  friendship  and  respect,  not 
only  upon  this  occasion,  but  what  has 
been  extended  to  me  throughout  the 
years  during  which  I  have  served  in  this 
great  body  as  the  majority  leader  and 
now  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  love  the  House  of  RfV>- 
resentatives.  My  whole  heart  and  mind. 
outside  of  the  sacredne.ss  of  family  life. 
Is  centered  in  this  great  body.  I  have 
served  here  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
never  regretted  one  second  of  my  scr\ice 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  is 
truly  the  legislative  body  that  represents 
the  people  of  our  great  countrj". 

Mr  Speaker,  I  extend  to  you,  and  to 
my  dear  and  valued  colleagues,  as  well 
as  the  oCBcers  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  blessings  of  the 
Holy  Season  and  of  the  coming  New 
Year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ma5- 
sachusetts  for  his  eloquent  and  distin- 
guished remarks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thoritv  heretofore  granted,  the  Chair  de- 
clare the  House  in  recess  at  this  time 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  lat  5  o'clock  and  47  min- 
utes p  ni. » .  tiie  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn. 


7819)  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes." 


Record  and  to  include  a  detailed  list  of 
the  ac^-omplishments  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  and  to  include 
therewith  extraneous,  pertinent  matter 
such  as  charts  and  tables  prior  to  the 
printing  of  the  last  Record.) 

Mr.  Laird  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  to  include 
certain  charts  and  graphs. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  certain  tables  and 
pertinent  information  on  the  conference 
report  on  supplemental  appropriations 
for  1968,  H.R.  14397. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill,  a  joint  resolution,  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

HJl.  11292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jvmg 
SooBok; 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
tliat  the  second  regular  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1968:  and 

H.  Coa.  Ree.  604.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 15.  1967. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  605.  A  concurrent  resolution 
notwithstanding  the  sine  die  adjournment, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the 
two  Houses,  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
13893)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  19,  22,  and  23  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
143971  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senat* 
numbered  3  and  19  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   iH.R. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  605.  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  ask  that 
the  House  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  "Senate,"  Insert: 
",  the  President  pro  tempore,  or  the  acting 
President  pro  tempore," 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  DwYER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 

SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  VANm,  today,  for  15  minutes;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cohelan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Watkins),  to  revase  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material : 

Mr.  Laird,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   Sktjbitz,   for    10   minutes,   toda*' 

Mr.  Dole,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Gathings,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1245.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  Within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1246.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of,  public  space  In,  on,  over,  and 
under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  his  Juris- 
diction, other  than  freeways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  1902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Greene 
County,  Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  prevent,  abate,  and  con- 
trol air  poUutlon  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNTD 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker ; 

H.R.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty: 

HJR  4765.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotis  Paulus; 

H.R.  10783.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

HR.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District  or 
Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  an  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  Is 
to  submit  its  final  report  and  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment: 

H.R.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Bronx.  NT.  shall  be  named 
the  "Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building'  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresentaUves  from  the  Stat* 
of  New  York  from  1935  through  1964; 
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H.R.  13933.  An  act  to  ameiul  section  103 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  In  the  Interstate 
System; 

HJt.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annvilty  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  non- 
temporary  storage  of  household  effects  of 
members  of  a  missing  status. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  ofrDr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  relle?  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro;  i 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  k)f  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  III  of  the  act  of  August  |4.  1946,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory 
committee,  to  provide  for  annual  meetings 
of  such  committee. 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  .wheat  acre- 
age allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief^  of  Dr.  Oc- 
tavio  Suarez-Murlas; 

S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutibeascoto; 

S,  2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  t3ie  courts; 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  Bf  Dr.  Jorge 
Rolando  Guerra-Reyes;  and  ' 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton, 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  December  14,  1967: 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
move certain  limitations,  and  f<s-  other  pur- 
poses; I 

H.R.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  Qie  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In  existence 
and  new  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Te«afi,  and  for 
other  purposes:  ; 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amoxint  of  wines,  spLrtts,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  Into  the  E^trlct  of  Co- 
limibla;  and 

H  R.  10595.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  from  focter- 
Ing  or  participating  in  gambling  activities. 
On  December  15.  1967: 

H.R.  4765.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  -distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended,  and  for  otber  purposes; 

H.R.  10783.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  Dlstr^t  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

H.R.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  a  medical  assistance  j^rogram,  and 
for  otber  purposes. 


SINE   DIE   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 604,  the  Chair  declares  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  adjourned  sine 
die. 

Thereupon  (at  6  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes p.m. I,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  604  the  House  adjourned 
sine  die. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
605,  90th  Congress,  he  did  on  December 
16.  1967,  sign  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1566.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
tructlon  of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
605,  90th  Congress,  he  did  on  December 
16,  1967,  sign  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty-free 
status  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas; 

HJi.  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christos  Photinos-Svoronos; 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  ho\ise  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

HSt.  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chxlsan- 
the  Savas  KaratapanU; 

HH.  7427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsis; 

H-R.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen.  Improve, 
and  extend  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  pvirposes; 

H.R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenskl; 

H.R.  8347.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  held  In  trust  for  the  Squaxln  Island 
Indian  Tribe; 

HR.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and 
dental  officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

H.R.  10397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  (James  Be  Roelllg) ; 

HR.  11292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Soo  Bok; 

H.R.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.; 

HR.  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  In  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 


ability Insurance  system  to  provide  beneflt* 
for  additional  categories  of  individual*,  to 
Improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriation 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agenclei 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14397.  An  act  making  supplement*] 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing that  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
90th  Congres.s  convene  at  noon  on  Monda;, 
January  15,  1968. 
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BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER   SINE    DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  21,  1967: 

H.R.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parti 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  1141.  An  act  to  continue  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas; 

H.R.  3031  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christos  Photlnos-Svoronoc; 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

US..  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrls- 
anthe  Savas  KaratapEinis: 

US,.  7527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsis; 

H.R.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen,  improve, 
and  extend  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  8476.  An  act  to  confer  US.  cltleen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred 
Sevenskl; 

W.S.  8547.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  held  In  trust  for  the  Squaxln  Island 
Indian  Tribe; 

H  Jl.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorleed 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force; 

H.R  10397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Be  (James  Be  Roelllg); 

HR  11292  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Soo  Bok; 

H.R.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marshall 
County,  Ind.; 

HR.  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefit-' 
for  additional  categories  of  individuals,  t> 
Improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  piuposes; 


US.  12961  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontemporary 
storage  of  household  effects  of  members  of 
a  mlssltig  status; 

HJi  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period 
of  time  within  which  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and  Resources 
ig  to  submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide 
for  a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National 
council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development; 

H  R  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  btilldlng  to  be  con- 
structed in  Bronx.  N.Y..  shall  be  named  the 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Building."  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964; 

H  R.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HR.  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  in  the  Interstate 
System;  ,  ^  , 

HR.  14397.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  pnd 
H.J.  Res.  960.  An  act  establishing  that  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
convene   at   noon   on   Monday,   January    15, 

1968. 

On  December  26,  1967: 
Hit.  5575.   An   act   for   the   relief   of   Pena- 
giotls  Paulvis. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED APTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  November  24.  1967: 

H.R.  5784.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile: 

H.R.  5787.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rare-earth  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile    and    the    supplemental    stockpile: 

HR.  5788.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;   and 

YLR.  13048.  An  act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

On  November  28,  1967: 

HJl.1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  employ- 
ees of  General   Services  Administration; 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  64a, 
238.  378.  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  rejjoal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act; 

HH.  2518.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337  and 
338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new 
secUon  339: 

HR.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334. 
355.  367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2834.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

HR.3403.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Harry 
LeBoy  Jones; 

HJi.  3474  An  act  to  reqvilre  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Conunisslon  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpldlo 
Dlmacall  Damazo  and  Natlvldad  Slmsuangco 
Damazo; 


H.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 

H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danlsch; 

HJR  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Alan  White; 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  sections  40c(l) 
and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  re- 
allocate part  of  the  filing  fee  from  the  clerk's 
earnings  to  the  Referees'  Salary  and  Expense 
FMnd;  and 

H.J.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1068,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  29,  1967: 
H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
beneflu  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Ughthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
creases in  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees; 

H.R.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service;  and 

H.R.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19,  1950,  to  provide  annuity  benefits 
for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of  em- 
plovees  of  the  Ughthouse  Service. 
On  December  1,  1967: 
H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and 
37,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  1  year  the  emergency  provlslona  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program. 
On  December  4.  1967: 
H.R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  10442.  An  act  to  facilitate  exchangee 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20.  1922  (42 
Stat.  465).  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  5,  1967: 
HR  6418  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to 
authorize  cooperative  activities  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  6.  1967: 
H.R.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront. 

On  December  8,  1967: 
H.R.2154.    An    act    to    provide    long-term 
leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R.  8582.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
Increase  the  number  of  associate  judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  13606    An  act  making  appropriations 
for    military    construction    for    the    Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal   year   ending 
Jtine  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  10,  1967: 
H.R,4920,    An    act    to    amend    the    act    of 
August   9.    1955.    to   authorize    longer    term 
leases   of   Indian   lands   on   the    San   Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  In  Arizona. 
On  December  12.  19G7: 
HR.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.  19C6  (Public  Law  89-491) . 


On  December  14.  1967: 
HR.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  lor  con- 
gressional redlstrictlng; 

H.R  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Temple  Junior  College,  Temple, 
Tex.; 

HJl.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
m  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  138  and  79.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  10805  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission; 

H.R.  12638.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
operation  In  unsubsidlzed  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  and 

H  R  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
In  title  n  of  the  act  of  April  14.  1965  (79  Stat. 
60) .  and  consented  to  by  Congress  In  that 
act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1.  1965  (79 
SUt.  1157),  and  November  2,  1966  (80  Stat. 
1156). 

On  December  15.  1967: 
HR  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961.  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl, to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  1592,  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Trlay; 

H.R.  3516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Mauricio  Candela.  MJD.; 

HJR.  3525,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Mlzrahy.  M.D.; 

H.R.  3528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony.  MX).; 

H.R.  3866.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ed- 
uardo Enrique  Ramos; 

HJl.  4974  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel A.  Turbat; 

H.R.  5186.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  .Ar- 
mando Cobelo; 

HR.  5187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

H.R  6088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Jose  Coto; 

HR.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
•Vlrglllo  A,  Ganganelll  Valle: 

HR.  6766  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  Gustavo  Fors  Docal; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
JoseSna  Qulntos  Marcelo; 

HR  7896  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  A,  Rico  Fernandez; 

H.R,  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemeslo  Vazquez  Fernandez; 

HR  8256,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo. 

HJl.  8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  MJD.; 

HJl.  8407.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Flores; 

HJl.  8738  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gull- 
lermo  Ramon  Palaclo  Sela; 

HR,  9081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee- 
fina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya: 

H.R  10595  An  act  tc  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  associations  from  fostering  or 
participating  In  gambling  actlvlUes;   and 

H.R  12144  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Mejit  Inspection  Act  tc  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposee. 
On  December  16.  1967: 
H.R.  7977.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  oompensa- 
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lion  for  certain  oflBcers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13510.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  18.  1967: 

H.R.  1894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  In  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.; 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofl*;  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Infornwtlon  which  significantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
porating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so 
as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts: 

H  R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  DavUa; 

H.R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co.; 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
move certain  limitations,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  relltfT  of  Raymond 
E.  Grail; 

H.R.  6096  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sirs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  Hilton; 

H.R.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purjK>ses; 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dlstrtct  of  New 
York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
Mlneola.  N.Y.; 

H.R.  9574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph  J. 
Wojclk; 

H.R.  10449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Camllle 
.\nlta  Dobson; 

H.R.  11565.  An  act  to  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1964  (78  Stat.  983).  establUhtng 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution- making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  20.  1967: 

H.R.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshnaent  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11395.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1865  authoriz- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region  and 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July 
14.   1960. 

On  December  26.  1967: 

H  R.  6167.  An  act  to  authorlz*  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  lo|ins  now  In 
existence  and  new  loans,  and  fof  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
that  may  be  brought  Into  th»  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  December  27.  1967 : 

H  R.  4765.  An  act  to  amend  ©le  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  reject  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  atid  for  other 
purposes; 

H.B.  10783.  An  act  relating  t«  crime  ard 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and 

H  a.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  -the  District 
of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  as- 


sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  December  28,  1967: 

H.R.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otls  Paulus;  and 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and 
dental  officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

On  December  29,  1967: 

H.R.  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Photlnos-Svoronos; 

H.R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenskl; 

H.R.  8580.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  are  held  In  trust  for  the  Squaxln 
Island  Indian  Tribe; 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Bronx.  NY.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Poet  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Building"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964;  and 

H.J.  Res.  960.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday, 
January  15,  1968. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  34th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  (H.  Doc. 
No.  228);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Arlington  Hotel  Co..  Inc.,  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  provide  bathing  fa- 
cilities and  related  services  for  the  registered 
guests  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  for  a  5-ycar  period  from 
January  1,  1968,  through  December  31.  1972, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  79  Stat.  969; 
16  U.S.C.  20;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  laws  authorizing 
limitation  of  shipowners'  liability  for  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  text  of  a  recommen- 
dation concerning  the  status  of  teachers, 
adopted  by  a  Special  Intergovernmental  Con- 
ference convened  by  UNESCO  In  Paris.  Sep- 
tember 21  to  October  5,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  article  rv  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  opportunities 
for  Improvement  In  administration  of  the 
contract  for  operation  of  the  Kltt  Peak  Na- 
tional Observatory,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  National 
Science  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  oJ 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  491.  An  act  to  determine 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Ut«  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ut« 
Mountain  Reservation  In  and  to  certain 
lands  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1048).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  improve 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  authority 
for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  and  children  in 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational planning,  and  by  Improving  pro- 
grams of  education  for  the  handicapped:  to 
Improve  authority  for  assistance  to  schooU 
in  federally  Impacted  areas  and  areas  suffer- 
ing a  major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1049) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  H.R.  735.  A  bill  to  create  the  Free- 
dom Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy, 
to  conduct  research  to  develop  an  Integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  In  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  non- 
mllltary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  In  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate  and 
train  Government  personnel  and  private  citi- 
zens to  understand  and  Implement  this  body 
of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  education 
and  training  for  foreign  students  In  these 
areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions (Rept.  No.  1050) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIOKS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  14523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  dependents' 
allowance  for  certain  persons  In  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  In  order 
to  clarify  the  provisions  of  that  act  with  res- 
pect to  certain  persons  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
training  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 

H.R.  14525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  Insurance  benefits  beyond 
age  18  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  which  be- 
gan between  age  18  and  age  22;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  14526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
provide  salary  increases  for  teachers  and 
school  officials  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  14527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 


xiiuury  Training  and  Service  Act  to  prov  de 
J^at  a  person,  regardless  of  age.  shall  receive 
.draft  deferment  while  satisfactorily  pursu- 
.nf  a  full-time  course  of  Instruction  at  a 
i  school;    to   the   Committee    on   Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG  „  .       , 

« R  14528.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Athletic  Commission  to  regulate  organized 
f^rts  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such  reg- 
X  an  IS  in  the  public  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittwon  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  14529  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
S'unM  deducted  from  pay  under  the  civil 
tSyfce  retirement  system  shall  be  excluded 
from  eross  Income  and  that  such  amounts 
IhaU  be  treated  as  contributed  by  the  em- 
^over  in  determining  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  amounts  received  under  the  system: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:     ^  ^^   ,^  _, 
Hit  14530.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of   females  sworn   In  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps:   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HR  14531    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased  dis- 
ability compensation  rates,  to  liberalize  in- 
come limitations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY : 
HR  14532.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  U.S.  pas.<^port 
to  violation  of  certain  passport  restrictions, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
Hit  14533.  A    bill   to   provide    for   orderly 
uade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  producU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
HB.  14534.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Military 
Selective  Ser^-lce  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to 
student  deferments  for  persons  who  are  not 
candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
HR.  14535.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  Mari- 
time Administrator  to  undertake   InvesUga- 
Uons   and   studies    culminating    in    contract 
plans  and  specifications  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  and  development  of  Integrated 
total    marine    transport    systems     utlUzlng 
nuclear-powered   merchant  vessels,  and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HR  14536.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks 
of   agricultural    commodities    by    producers 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
national  security,  public  protection,  meettng 
international   commitments,   and    for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 
HR.  14537.  A  bill  to  designate  the  hospital 
authorized  to  be  constructed  at  Fort  J   "^k- 
Bon,  S.C,  as  the  John  J   RUey  Memorial  Ux- 
piUI;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR  14538    A  bill  to  provide  for  equiuble 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation   assistance   in  real   prop- 
erty acquisitions  made  In  order  to  construct 
certain  public  buildings  specified  In  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Appropriations 
Act,  1968.  Public  Law  90-121,  approved   No- 
vember 3.  1967.  81  Stat.  345:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr  BLATNIK: 
HR.  14539.  A   bill    to   provide   for    orderly 
trade     in     iron     ore.     iron     and     steel     mill 
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products;    to  the  Committee   on  Ways   and 

Means. 

Bv  Mr,  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H  R.  14540.  A  bill  to  provide    training  and 
employment    opportunities    for    those    Indi- 
viduals  whose   lack   of  skills   and   education 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  their  employment  at  or 
above  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  by  means 
of    subsidies    to    employers    on    a    decreasing 
scale  in  order  to  compensate  such  employers 
for  the  risk  of  hiring  the  poor  and  unskilled 
in  their  local  communities;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HR     14541.    A    bill    to    provide    Improved 
Judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of  Fed- 
eral  Juries,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14542.  A  bUl  to  provide  Improved  Ju- 
dicial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Juries. 
and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  14543.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  per- 
manent status  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14544.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended;  to  th«  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b) 
(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Commltee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14546.  A    bill    to   safeguard    the   con- 
sumer in  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
credit    by    requiring    full    disclosure   of   the 
terms  and   conditions  of  finance  charges  In 
credit    transactions    or    in    offers    to    extend 
credit;  by  establishing  maximum  rates  of  fi- 
nance charges  In  credit  transactions;  by  au- 
thorizing the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    System    to    Issue    regulations 
deaUng  with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  in  commodity  futures 
contracts   affecting  consumer   prices:    by   es- 
tablishing machinery  for  the  use  during  pe- 
riods   of    national    emergency    of    temporary 
controls   over   credit   to   prevent   inflationary 
spirals-    bv    prohibiting   the   garnishment   of 
wages,  bv" creating  the  National  Commission 
on    Consumer   Finance    to   study    and    make 
recommendations    on    the    need   for    further 
regulation    of   the   consumer   finance   indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  di  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  14547.  A  bill   to  authorize   emergency 
measures   for   removal   of  surface   water   ac- 
cumulation resulting   from   the  recent  hur- 
ricane  (Hurricane  Beulah  ) ;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 

Bv  Mr    DINGELL: 
H.R  14548,  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
development   of   public   airports   and   related 
facilities,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    DULSKI: 
H  R.  14549    -A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall    and    air   transportation    mailing   privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mi.  DUNCAN: 
H  R  14550    A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time   Act   of   1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving   time    shall    end    on   Labor   Day   each 
year:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
HR  14551    A  bill  to  provide  medicare  for 


dependents  of  reservists  who  die  in  a  training 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senlces. 
Bv  Mr    FRASER: 
H  R.  14552    A  bill  to  accelerate  research  lor 
a  quiet  Jet  aircraft  engine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  .Astronautics. 
Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H  R  14553.   A  bill  to  facilitate  the   trans- 
ac-ion    ■:-f    certain    business    incident    to   the 
representation  of  a  congressional   dietrtct   In 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  vacancies 
occur  m  such  represei>tatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  R  14554.  A  bill  to  assure  tc  every  Ameri- 
can a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
plovment.  housing,  and  education,  free  from 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  for  other 
ptirpoGes;  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor. 

BvMr.  HORTON: 
H  R.  14555.  A  bill  to  promote  the  availa- 
bility of  private  insurance  coverage  in  areas 
where  there  may  exist  high  risks  of  loss  due 
to  riots  and  civil  disturbances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R   14556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective   and   economical   utilization   of  the 
Nation's       vocational       training       resources 
through    arrangements    with    private    voca- 
tional training  InEtltutlons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
HR   14557.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program   Eh'aluation   Conunlsslon;    to 
the  Comnuttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CH-ARA  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Perkins.  Mrs.  Geeen  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.   Holland,   Mr    Dent.   Mr    Brad- 
EMAS,      Mr.      Caret       Mr       Gibbons, 
Mr.  WiLLLAM  D.  PoBD,  Mrs  Mink.  Mr. 
BuKTON  of  California,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Daniels,  Mr  ScHEirEB,  Mr,  Meeds, 
and  Mr.  Hathaway  )  : 
H  R    14558.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  supplementary  com- 
pensation for  permanent  total   disability  or 
death  from  lung  cancer  resulting  from  ex- 
posure   to    ionizing    radiation    in    uranium 
mines;    to  provide   grants   to   States   for   re- 
search and  planning  with  respect  to  longing 
radiation  injuries  In  uranium  m^lnes;  and  for 
other  p-orposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

Bv  Mr    OTTINGER: 
H.R.  14559    A  bin  t-o  amend  the  Universal 
Mllltarr   Training   and    .Service   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  SerMces. 
Bv  Mr    PEPPER : 
HR  14560    A  bill  to  protect  the  Nation's 
consumers  and  to  assist  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industrv  through  the  Inspection  of  estab- 
lishments processing  fish  and   fishery  prod- 
ucts  in    commerce;    to    the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR  14561.  A    bin    to    amend    the    United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  occupants  of  dwelling 
units  In  low-rent  housing  projects   to   pur- 
chase such  units;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HR  14562.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
oil  shale  development  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  STAGGERS: 
HR  14563  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  proride  for 
increase  In  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr    WYDLER  (for  hlms^f  and  Mr. 

Grover) :  I 

H  R.  14564.  A  bill  to  provide  fof  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  building  oa  that  por- 
tion of  the  former  Mitchell  PleW.  Nassau 
County,  N.Y..  which  is  owned  by  fce  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  PuKlc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by 
requcFt )  : 

H.R  14565.  A  bill  to  relieve  dtiiens  of  the 
United  States  of  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  amounts  of  monef  advanced 
to  them  to  eruible  them  to  evacuate  foreign 
zones  of  war  or  clvU  disturban<»,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  pn  Foreign 
Affairs  J 

By  Mr    DOWDY:  I 

H.R.  14566  A  bill  to  require  stidenta  and 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  to  wear  protective  device*  for  their 
eyes  while  engaged  in  certain  activities  in 
those  schools;  to  the  Committee  op  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  ; 
By  Mr.  KASTENMKIER: 

H.R.  14567  A  bill  to  provide  f<Jr  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  o^  depreda- 
tions by  migratory  t>lrds  and  othir  wildlife; 
to  the  Commltee  on  Merchant  Ifarlne  and 
Fisheries.  j 

By  Mr.  MOORE:  1 

H.R.  14568.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  prodijcts;  to  th« 
Conxmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means.      ' 

H.R.  14569.  A    bill    to    provide   lor    orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore,  Iron  and  steel  mill  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE:  •' 

H.R.  14570.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  . 
Bv  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJl.  14571.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  iin  Interna- 
tional economic  report;  to  the  C<iiiinlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  I 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ:  I 

H.R  14572.  A  bill  to  amend  <he  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  sa  as  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  several  States  tliat  Its  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  procedures  be 
extended  to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Jlouse  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.J.  Res.  961.  Joint  resohitlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of  sub- 
versives In  defense  facilities;  to  t^e  Comnilt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.J  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  t^  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Coimmlssion  to 
dfciduct  a  comprehensive  inveatlgatlon  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  home 
Improvement  Industry,  to  expand  Its  enforce- 
ment activities  In  this  area.  an4  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 

By  Mr.  PRICK  of  Texas:        I 

H.J.  Res.  963.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sates  relating  to  employment  of  sub- 
versives in  defense  facilities;  toi  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  QUIIXEN 

H.J.  Res.  964.  Joint  resolutloil  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstituSon  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  etnpfcyment  of 
subversives  in  defense  facilities;  t^  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  1 
ByMr  RARICK:  I 

H.J.  Res  965.  Joint  resolutloij  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relating    to    employment    of 
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subversives  in  defense  faclllUes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN; 
H.J.  Res.  966.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WTONAIX: 
H  J.  Res.  967.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS : 
H.J.  Res.  968.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  home 
Improvement  industry,  to  expand  Its  en- 
forcement activities  in  this  area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  969.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida; 
H.J.  Res.  970.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  employment  of 
subversives  In  defense  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  971.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  January 
1970,  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assist  the  States  In  conducting  similar 
conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  1010,  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning a  m.eans  toward  achieving  a  stable 
and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle  East;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SKUBITZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AKDRrws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    Price    of    Texas.    Mr     Kyi,    Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cabter,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Burton    of   Utah.    Mr.    Baring.    Mr. 
Belchkr,     Mr.    Baitin,     Mr.     Winn, 
Mr     Shriver.     Mr.     Erlenborn.     Mr. 
Denney,    Mr.    Berry,    Mr.    Scherle, 
Mr.       Lancen,       Mr.       Mters,       Mr. 
ScHWENGEL,  and  Mr.  Halx)  ; 
H.  Res.   1011.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  decline  In  railroad  passenger  service 
and  the  discontinuance  of  railway  mall  con- 
tracts and  the  resulting  effects  of  these  ac- 
tions  on    the   overall    transportation   system 
in  the  UnJted  State*;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

297.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
Of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mtissachusetts,  relative  to  amendment  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  unskilled  workers  of  Ireland  to  im- 
migrate to  America,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  1473.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    May 
McCormick;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs  BOLTON : 
HK..  14574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peh-an 
Chang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarr 
By  Mr  BRASCO : 
H.R.  14675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxlme 
Hebbon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.   14576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plllppo 
Dl  Leonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.   14577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabat/ 
Bizzaro;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  14578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dimltrloe 
Kalpouzos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.   14579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
nurses;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    OUDE: 
H  R.  14580    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pellp* 
Perez  Bazan  and   Carmen  O.  Bazan;   to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.   14581.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Carlo 
Bleco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NlcholM 
P.  Voldakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachn 
setts: 
H.R.  14583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrl- 
ouB  Bebezas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.F.    14584.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Slmoes  Da  Fonesca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R    14585   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Labarbera;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HM.  14566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Mazzara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Barile;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  14588    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Lucignanl;    to    the    Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  14589    A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Aurelio 
Tortora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Kue  Jin   and   his   wife,   Mary   Bocktarl  Jin, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  SANDMAN: 
H.R.   14591.   A  biU   for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
and  Gabrlella  Blanco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HR.    14592.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Chambers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Paullta  Salva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI, 

216.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relative  to  the 
selection  of  Juries,  which  was  referred  to  ih« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The    Antipoverty    Program    Worki 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    AKIZK.SA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 
ISi  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  work  experience  and  training 
nrograms  under  title  V  of  the  Economic 
opportunity  Act  were  initiated  Public 
welfare  agencies  in  804  communilies  have 
administered  these  projecus  with  grants 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Through  October  of 
this  year,  some  188,700  persons  were  en- 
roUed  in  these  projects.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  54.000  will  receive 
training  and  job-related  services  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Most  of  the  trainees  are  needy  mothers 
and  fathers  with  dependent  children. 
They  are  poverty  stricken,  unskilled, 
untrained,  part  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Less  than  21  percent  have  com- 
pleted high  school.  Approximately  33 
percent  of  all  trainees  have  never  held  a 
Job  for  as  long  as  6  months. 

Of  the  past  trainees,  56.000  found  jobs 
immediately  or  went  into  advanced 
training  after  completing  their  project 
assignments.  An  additional  71,000 
achieved  literacy. 

Last  Friday.  December  8.  six  outstand- 
ing graduates  of  work  experience  pro- 
grams were  honored  at  a  reremony  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Miss  Man.-  Switzcr, 
Administrator  of  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pre- 
sented citations  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment to  them. 

Among  the  award  recipients  was  Mrs. 
Fanny  Tellio  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Mrs.  Tel- 
lio's  story  is  one  of  continuing  determi- 
nation despite  misfortune.  Mrs  Tellio's 
mother  died  when  she  was  7.  Thereafter 
she  took  care  of  the  family  and  worked 
in  thefield.s,  pivinp  her  little  opportunity 
to  attend  sch(X)l.  Although  she  attended 
school  intermittently  during  6  different 
years,  she  was  never  able  to  complete  an 
entire  year  at  any  one  time. 

Mrs.  Tellio  moved  to  Arizona  with  her 
husband,  a  migrant  worker,  in  1960.  At 
that  time  she  could  speak  no  EngU.sh 

Mrs.  TeUio  is  now  26  years  old  and  the 
sole  support  of  her  four  children  In  1965 
she  entered  the  title  V  program  At  Phoe- 
nix College  she  was  enrolled  in  pre  voca- 
tional home  management,  child  care, 
and  adult  basic  education  courses.  Sub- 
sequently she  was  trained  for  4  months 
as  a  nurse's  aid  at  St  Luke's  Hospital. 
Phoenix. 

In  December  1966,  Mrs.  Tellio  obtained 
employment  at  the  Maricopa  County 
Hospital  in  Phoenix.  She  has  been  em- 
ployed there  for  1  year  and  is  now  sup- 
porting her  family  without  dependence 
on  a  welfare  check.  This  is  what  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  about^ — preparing 
people  to  help  themselves. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Tel- 
lio and  the  other  succe.ss!ul  graduates  of 
work  experience  programs  for  the;r  suc- 
cess in  attaining  financial  independence. 


Hon.  William  H.  Tucker:   A  Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MA.ssACHUsirrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  sincere  approval  and  much 
appreciation  the  remarks  of  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Claiborne  Pell,  concerning 
the  service  of  my  esteemed  friend.  Hon. 
Wilham  H.  Tucker,  Chairman  of  our 
great  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  views  and 
comments  that  were  so  appropriately  and 
thoughtfully  made  by  Senator  Pell  con- 
cerning the  service  accomplishments  and 
contributions  of  BiU  Tucker  with  the 
ICC. 

This  young  man  came  to  the  Federal 
service  highly  qualified  by  way  of  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  in  the 
field.  His  service  with  the  Commission 
was  marked  by  total  dedication  to  his 
important  work,  outstanding  ability  in 
coping  with  Its  complex  problems,  cour- 
lesv  and  consideration  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  and  willingness 
10  work  around  the  clock  when  necesasry 
in  order  to  complete  his  important  tasks 
with  promptitude,  efficiency,  and  con- 
structive results. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  impression  and 
splendid  record  that  Mr.  Tucker  has 
made  during  his  incumbency  as  Chair- 
man of  one  of  our  greatest  Federal  regu- 
latory commissions.  Clear-minded,  far- 
sighted,  well-informed,  sensible,  and  dis- 
criminating, BiD  Tucker  was  philosophi- 
cally apt.  professionally  expert,  and  ad- 
ministratively skillful  in  performing  his 
tasks. 

While  he  was  flexible  in  his  approach, 
he  took  great  pride  in  carrying  out  in 
every  particular  his  mandate  under  the 
law,  to  pursue  the  public  interest,  to  rec- 
oncile It  with  the  objectives  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  to  do  .so  without  sacrificing 
the  ends  of  justice  and  the  desirable  ob- 
jectives of  a  sound,  well-ordered  trans- 
portation system. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  my  hearti- 
est congratulations  and  thanks  to  BiU 
Tucker  and  his  family.  He  has  served 
his  Government  with  outstanding  abil- 
ity, talent,  and  dedication:  and  I  am 
proud  of  his  fine  work  and  his  memo- 
rable contributions. 

He  will  leave  behind  him  in  the  ICC  an 
enviable  and  memorable  record  of  en- 
lightened public  .service  and  adherence 
to  its  highest  standards  of  efficiency  and 
skillful  performance  that  we  like  to  be- 


lieve  exemplifies   the   best  in   our   civil 
service. 

I  wLsh  for  him  and  his  proud,  aevoted 
famUy  every  measure  of  continued  good 
health,  success,  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  peace  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  appreciated  the  honor  of  reading  the 
very  timely  article  by  Mr,  Lewis  \V. 
Wolf  son  having  reference  to  Mr  Tuck- 
er's ouistanding  service  entitled  "The 
Passengers' Friend." 

I  can  conceive  of  few  greater  tributes 
to  a  public  servant  of  any  agency  deal- 
ing with  transportation,  and  Bill  Tucker 
should  be  noted,  hailed,  lauded,  and 
honored  for  his  role  of  being  "The  Pas- 
sengers'Friend." 

This  thumbnail  description  of  Com- 
missioner Tucker  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  I  could  possibly  speak, 
and  I  want  t-o  commend  and  thank  Mr. 
Wolfson  for  giving  such  an  excellent 
accounting  of  Mr.  Tucker— the  ability, 
patriotism,  and  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bihty  which  has  typified  his  service  m 
Washington. 

ComniLSSioner  Tucker  is  still  a  very 
voung  man  and  has  his  best  years  ahead 
of  him.  and  I  hope  they  will  be  repiet* 
with  real  accomplishments  for  the  .Amer- 
ican people  and  success  and  happiness  for 
him.self  and  family. 

I  am  very  proud,  as  ail  Massachusetts 
people  are,  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
Commissioner  Tucker,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  reach  a'll  his  goals 
m  ciViUan  life,  just  as  he  has  done  m  his 
governmental  career.  I  hope  that  the 
Commissioner  will  feel  free  to  kfep  in 
touch  with  me  and  to  call  upon  me  any 
time  he  thinks  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
him  with  any  of  his  objectives. 

Heartiest  congratulations  and  all  best 
wishes  for  the  future  to  Commissioner 
Tucker  and  his  lovely  family. 


Dickev  and  the  Consumer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or    \'EKMOKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15   1967 

Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Interested  citizens  of  Vermont, 
I  place  In  the  Record  a  speech  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrsKiEl,  which  he  delivered  to  the  New 
England  Association  of  Active  Co-Ops  In 
Boston.  Mass,  on  December  6  1967  It 
concerns  tiie  so-called  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Hydroelectric  Project  on  Maine's 
St.  John  River: 

Dickey   and  the  Consumer 

I  Remarks  bv  Senator  EnnrrND  S  Mvskie  to 
the  New  England  Aspociation  of  Electric 
Co-ops  Bofton.  Mass  December  6  1967) 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  tf   meet 

»nth  you  today    It  Is  appropr.ate  that  we  do 

so 

We  share  a  desire  to  see  power  rates  m  the 

Northeast  reduced  We  understand  the  value 
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of  public  power.  And  we  know  flrtbhand  that 
the  consumers'  Interest  Is  not  always  placed 
first  in  the  planning  and  operations  ol  our 
region's  privately-owned  utilities.; 

There  Is  more  at  stake  In  the  congressional 
debate  over  Dickey  than  the  construction  of 
a  large  multipurpose  water  resoulte  project. 

The  flght  over  the  Dlckey-Llnocln  School 
hydroelectric  project  on  Maine's  St.  John 
River  helps  Illuminate  the  major  obstacles  to 
achieving  lower-cost  power:  tHe  private 
utilities  and  their  lobby. 

At  Issue  Is —  I 

Whether  the  private  utUltles  vlll  retain 
their  stranglehold  on  our  region : 

Whether  their  lobby  can  quash  ^  Justified, 
beneficial  project; 

Whether  the  public  Interest  will  be  rep- 
resented In  the  planning  and  devefcpment  of 
a  balanced  and  integrated  power  ^srstem  for 
our  region;  I 

Whether  th.e  basic  national  policy  for  re- 
source development  will  survive;  aid 

Whether  the  Northeast  Is  an  eqial  partner 
among   other   regions   under   that   policy. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  )oIlcy  and 
the  development  of  the  Dickey  pi  oposal. 

Since  1959,  I  have  been  a  mem  ser  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  where  the  bulk 
of  our  resource  development  proja  :ts  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  In  the  n  arly  nine 
years  I  have  worked  with  my  col  eagues  on 
hundreds  of  projects,  I  have  i  )llowed  a 
simple  rule:  A  project  should  be  evaluated 
on  Its  merits — without  reference  ;o  the  re- 
gion In  which  it  Is  located — It  sho'  ild  be  ap- 
proved if  It  meets  the  tests  of  be  ng  In  the 
public  Interest,  If  It  contributes  1 1  the  wel- 
fare of  the  area  In  which  It  Is  located  and  U 
It  Is  economically  feasible.  These  a^  the  tests 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  applied. 

When  It  Is  examined  objectlvel  •,  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  meets  all  of  these  tests. 

The  project  Is  the  product  of  a  I  ong  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  the  New  England- 
New  York  Interagency  study  of  the  ate  1940's 
and  early  1950's.  coupled  with  tfce  earlier 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project,  advo- 
cated by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
know  many  of  you  are  familiar  wltp  the  his- 
tory of  the  project,  but  It  may  |)e  helpful 
for  us  to  to  recall  some  of  the  defcUs  which 
have  been  obscured  In  recent  debates. 

In  1959.  the  Joint  Engineering  B»ard  of  the 
International  Joint  Commlsaloil  (United 
States  and  Canada)  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  a 
high  dam  on  the  upper  St.  Joiisi  River  at 
Rankin  Rapids.  The  Rankin  Rapids  project 
was  designed  to  provide  low-cost,  flexible  hy- 
droelectric energy  to  smooth  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  In  power  production  at  the  tidal 
generating  station.  It  would  have  flooded  the 
xipper  St.  John  and  the  Allagash  rivers 

The  engineering  report  was  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  review 
and  evaluation.  In  April.  1961.  the  Commla- 
slon  rejected  the  propoeed  Passamaquoddy 
tidal  power  project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  upper  St.  John. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  had  proposed  the 
protection  of  the  Allagash  Rlvar  as  a  free- 
flowing,  "wilderness"  waterway. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Elnglnecrtng  Board, 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  the  recommendatlorB  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommending a  balanced  developnaent  of  the 
resources  of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

In  July,  1963,  after  two  years  of  study.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  recommended 
to  the  F>Tesldent  the  development  of  the 
Dickey  project  as  a  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric program,  designed  to  provide  100,000 
kilowatts  of  low-cost  firm  energy,  and  850,000 


kilowatts  of  low-cost  peaking  power.  The 
project  would  consist  of  a  high  dam  on  the 
upper  St.  John,  above  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  John  River  and  the  Allagash  River  In  the 
town  of  Dickey,  and  a  low,  reregulatlng  dam 
below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  at  the 
site  of  Lincoln  School.  The  project,  which 
would  fit  Into  the  power  requirements  of 
Maine  and  New  England,  was  hailed  by  con- 
servationists because  of  the  protection  It 
provided  the  Allagash  River. 

This  past  year  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  which  the  State  of  Maine  is 
acquiring  title  to  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
.Allagash  and  protecting  this  beautiful  river 
In  its  primitive  state.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  are  sharing  In  the  coste 
of  the  project. 

The  1963  proposal  contained  an  additional 
recommendation  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
project  should  receive  continuing  study, 
particularly  with  reference  to  technological 
advances. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
1963  proposal,  which  Is  the  foundation  for 
the  present  project,  was  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  a  generating  station  designed  to 
produce  the  bulk  of  Its  energy  as  peaking 
power.  This  Is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
soundly  balanced  power  system  in  which 
there  are  very  large  thermal  plants — fueled 
either  by  fossil  fuels  or  nuclear  energy. 
Dlckey-Llncoln  school  Is  not  an  alternative 
to  thermal  plants;  it  Is  essential  to  their 
economic  and  efficient  operation  as  part  of  a 
regional  system. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  is  Lmp>ortant  to 
New  England  as  a  substantial  source  of  pow- 
er which  will  be  available  for  short  periods 
of  peak  demand  such  as  rush  hours,  early 
evening  and  early  morning — the  kind  of 
power  the  Northeast  needed  and  didn't  have 
during  the  blackout  of  November  9,  1965. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  is  an  eminently 
sound  project,  with  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
1.91-1.  It  would  provide  wholesale  firm  en- 
ergy for  Maine  communities  at  rates  two- 
thirds  below  those  now  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  It  would  supply  essential 
peaking  power  to  the  New  England  market 
at  rates  nearly  one- third  below  current 
charges  and  at  costs  lower  than  the  best 
alternative  propoeals  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

Since  its  authorization  in  1965.  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  Intensive  re-study  ever  required  for  a 
public  works  project.  The  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  project,  including  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Comxnisslon.  They  re- 
viewed the  allegations  made  by  New  Eng- 
land's private  utilities.  The  staff  findings 
sustained  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public 
agencies  and  discredited  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  private  companies. 

The  private  power  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  School  would  not  affect 
power  rates  in  New  England.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  threat  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  already 
had  an  Impact  on  the  power  companies  of 
my  own  State. 

Between  1946  and  1963  the  three  private- 
ly owned  power  companies  In  Maine  sought 
Increases — but  no  reductions — in  their  rates. 
Indeed,  during  my  terms  as  Governor,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  pwwer  company  attempts 
to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 

But  in  1963,  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project,  the  three 
companies,  within  two  months  of  the 
Dickey  proposal,  suddenly  discovered  It  was 
possible  to  reduce  rates.  The  reductions 
weren't  impressive  and  they  provided  almost 
no  benefits  for  homeowners,  but  they  were 
reductions.  The  total  reductions.  In  18  an- 


nouncements made  by  the  power  compamei 
since  the  advent  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  pro- 
posal, have  toUled  $4,161,537. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  1965.  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  jiut 
prior  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  fioor  con- 
sideration of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project. 

This  record  Is  extraordinary  for  companlee 
which  had  not  sought  reductions  and  had 
been  busy  pushing  rates  up  for  the  preceding 
17  years.  This  record  and  the  record  of  rate 
red  notions  In  other  areas  of  the  oouotiy 
where  publicly  owned  power  projects  are  lo- 
cated indicate  the  desirability  of  competition 
in  the  power  buslne&s. 

I  could  cite  case  after  case  where  the  pres- 
ence of  a  competitor  or  even  a  prospective 
competitor  has  caused  a  power  company  to 
reduce  rates  or  forestall  Increases.  But  let 
me  cite  only  the  most  recent  example.  In 
Texas,  the  Southwestern  Public  Service  Com- 
pany has  proposed  rate  Increases  In  60  west 
Texas  towns.  But  In  three  communiUe*. 
which  also  are  served  by  municipal  system*, 
the  company  Is  not  seeking  increases. 

In  Maine,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  not  result  in  any  belt-tight- 
ening by  the  private  utUltles.  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  received  by  the  p)ower  com- 
panies Indicates  that  during  and  since  the 
reductions,  two  of  the  three  utilities  Involved 
have  been  getting  returns  in  excess  of  the 
six  percent  normally  set  by  the  Maine  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission.  As  a  result  of  t.'ie 
discussion  stimulated  by  Senator  Metcalf's 
book.  "Overcharge."  the  Maine  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  contracted  for  a  special 
study  of  rates  of  return  for  Maine  utilities 
That  study  moved  Governor  Curtis  to  asic  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  institute  a 
rate  case  seeking  reductions. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  Is  matched 
in  the  rest  of  New  England.  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statistics  shows  that 
In  1965.  for  Instance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  monopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land consumers  $21,034,000.  This  estimate  la 
based  on  the  normal  rate  of  return  of  6  per- 
cent applied  to  this  industry. 

A  study  of  28  New  England  power  com- 
panies shows  that  14  of  them  had  a  rate  of 
return  of  7  percent  or  more  Five  had  a  rate 
of  return  of  8  percent  or  more,  and  one  had 
a  rate  of  11.18  percent.  At  these  rates  of  re- 
turn, it  is  not  surprising  that  New  Eng- 
land homeowners  pay  up  to  35  percent  more 
for  power  than  the  national  average 

The  private  power  companies  have  made 
one  other  gesture  in  the  direction  of  Im- 
proved operations  since  the  advent  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project — even  that  H 
a  mixed  blessing. 

In  January,  1966.  the  power  companies 
released  a  series  of  advertisements,  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  "big  11  i>ower 
loop."  In  and  of  Itself,  it  was  a  confession 
of  past  weaknesses,  but  it  promised  an  In- 
tegrated power  system  for  the  region,  based 
on  large  nuclear  power  plants  and  larger 
transmission  lines. 

Later,  however,  one  of  the  power  com- 
pany executives  admitted  In  a  Vermont  pub- 
lic hearing  that  planning  for  the  "big  11" 
program  consisted  solely  of  preparing  the 
advertisement.  The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee could  find  no  evidence  of  regional 
planning  by  the  utilities,  including  genera- 
tion and  transmission,  except  In  the  ad- 
vertisements. The  staff  study  concluded  that, 
"although  representatives  of  the  council  ad- 
vised that  they  have  planned  to  meet 
the  problems  of  supplying  the  power  need."! 
of  New  England  on  a  central  coordinated 
basis,  they  have  not  produced  any  document 
supporting  this  central  planning  with  the 
exception  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
In  the  public  press  in  January,   1966, 

Recent  developments  indicate  that  the 
underlying  intent  of  the  private  companies 
in  promoting  the  "big  11"  proposal   is  not 
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go  much  an  improvement  in  rellablUty  and 
gervice  as  It  is  another  step  In  their  effort 
to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  New  England 
power  market.  As  you  know,  they  have  flatly 
refused  to  permit  the  publicly  owned  uUU- 
tles    to    Join    In    a    regional    transmission 

system. 

The  Massachusetts  case  should  not  sur- 
prise us.  What  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  learned  here  has  been  echoed  across 
the  country.  The  FPC  counsel  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Massachusetts  municipals 
were  denied  participation  In  the  planning 
activities  of  the  New  England  utilities.  The 
rpc  also  found  that  such  exclusion  is 
detrimental  to  the  dty-owned  systems 
and  constitutes  possible  violations  of  anti- 
trust statutes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keep  nuclear  power  all  to  themselves 
is  overwhelming — in  proceedings  before  the 
PPC,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Ooimnlssion  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  private  utilities  are  even  trying  to 
prevent  any  Federal  agency  from  building  a 
nuclear  power  facility. 

In  another  effort  to  detract  from  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School,  the  private  power  companies 
have  attacked  the  project  as  a  "subsidized" 
venture  while  suggesting  that  they  never 
receive  subsidies  or  any  other  considerations. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  companies 
benefit  from  the  assured  rate  of  return  which 
Is  part  of  the  consideration  granted  a  public 
utility,  and  in  their  heavily  advertised 
nuclear  power  plants,  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing considerable  assistance  from  the  public 
Investment  In  nuclear  technology  develop- 
ment and  In  Indirect  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Atomic  Energy  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
subsidies  received  by  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Plant  at  Rowe.  Massachusetts,  the  only 
operating  nuclear  power  facility  In  New 
England. 

1.  Research  and  development  assistance: 
This  amounted  to  $5  million  for  AEC  assist- 
ance In  the  design,  engineering  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  reactor  fwrtlon  of  the  plant. 

2.  Waiver  of  fuel  use  charge:  The  cost  of 
the  initial  load  of  fuel  In  the  reactor  was 
•3.7  million,  but  the  fuel  was  supplied  free 
of  charge  by  the  AEC  (enriched  uranium 
from  Oak  Ridge) .  This  was  part  of  the  AEC's 
role  due  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
reactor. 

3  Plutonium  buy-back — $2.1  million:  At 
the  time  of  construction  of  the  Rowe,  Massa- 
chusetts, plant,  there  was  no  private  market 
for  uranium  and,  therefore,  had  the  AEC  not 
agreed  to  buy  back  the  plutonlum,  the  utili- 
ties would  have  had  to  dispose  of  It  as  waste. 

These  aids  total  $10.8  million. 

The  subsidies  will  not  be  available  to  the 
nuclear  power  plants  being  constructed,  con- 
sidered or  advertised  In  the  New  England 
area,  but  the  new  plans  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  nearly  two  billion  dol- 
lars that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
spent  in  research  and  development  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program  and  related 
reactor  technology  and  safety  programs  The 
companies  also  will  benefit  from  the  Incen- 
tives provided  by  the  Price-Anderson  Indem- 
nity act.  It  provides  liability  protection  be- 
tween the  coverage  provided  by  the  private 
Insurance  companies  and  total  liability  of 
»560  million  In  the  instance  of  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  Atomic  Plans  the  utility 
will  be  able  to  obtain  $485  million  worth  of 
liability  coverage  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $44,000  per  year,  while 
obtaining  only  $74  million  worth  of  liability 
Insurance  from  private  sources  for  $280,000 
a  year.  That  Is  one-seventh  the  protection  for 
Blx-tlmes  the  cost. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  Incentives,  or  sub- 
sidies. They  are  designed  to  accomplish  a 
positive  public  good.  I  do  object  to  the 
doubletalk  we  get  on  the  subsidy  question. 


In  connection  with  the  subsidy  argument. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
school  project  would  repay  the  entire  federal 
Investment,  with  Interest,  in  50  years.  It  will 
return  to  the  federal  treasury  nearly  two  dol- 
lars for  every  one  of  the  $227  million  In  fed- 
eral funds  Invested  in  the  project  during 
that  time  period.  It  will  continue  to  pay  a 
substantial  return  on  the  public  Investment 
many,  many  years  beyond  the  end  of  the  pay- 
back period. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  one  private  power  com- 
pany offer  to  reimburse  the  federal  treasury 
for  the  nearly  $2  billion  federal  Investment 
in  the  civil  nuclear  reactor  program. 

Beyond  tliese  substantive  Issues,  there  are 
two  other  observations  which  should  be 
made.  Without  a  public  power  yardstick  to 
guage  the  operations  of  the  private  utilities, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  develop  economies, 
there  Is  lltle  hope  that  the  northeast  will 
ever  catch  up  with  the  lower  power  costs  of 
every  other  region  of  the  country.  Unless  the 
federal  government  builds  nuclear  or  other 
thermal  plants  In  New  England,  and  I  have 
heard  of  no  such  proposal,  the  yardstick 
must  be  a  hydro  plant.  There  are  few  suitable 
sites  in  New  England  for  large  hydro  plants. 
This  means  if  Dickey  falls,  the  chances  would 
be  slim  for  the  success  of  any  other  public 
power  proposal  for  our  region.  In  the  end. 
without  a  yardstick,  likelihood  of  meaning- 
ful reductions  in  power  rates  would  be 
negligible. 

The  other  observation  Is  this:  the  North- 
east, and  New  England  in  particular,  has 
not  received  the  heavy  Investment  in  re- 
source development  funds  which  have  bene- 
fited every  other  region. 

Prom  1960  to  1966.  the  per  capital  distri- 
bution of  public  works  authorizations  showed 
a  consistent  pattern  of  large  Investments  In 
areas  outside  the  Northeast.  We  received  only 
58  percent  of  the  Midwest's  share;  45  percent 
of  the  South  s  share;  33  percent  of  the  South- 
west's  share,  and  35  percent  of  the  Far  West's 
share. 

The  1967  public  works  bill  was  even  less 
favorable  for  us.  We  received  37  percent  of 
the  Midwest's  share,  23  percent  of  the  South 's 
share,  23  percent  of  the  Southwest's  share, 
and  only  15  percent  of  the  Far  West's  share. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that  many  of 
the  opponents  of  Dickey  have  been  Incon- 
sistent in  their  positions  on  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill,  voting  against  Dickey — 
while  supporting  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects In  their  own  districts  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  Maine  project. 

In  tlie  House  vote  of  July  25.  for  example. 
Congressmen  representing  districts  in  which 
193  projects  covered  by  the  bill  were  located 
voted  against  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project,  134  of  those  projects,  with  appro- 
priations totaling  $241,527,000,  had  no  bene- 
flt-cost estimate  or  had  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
less  than  Dickey's  19-1.  This  represented  24 
percent  of  the  total  appropriations  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  construction  and  planning 
of  public  works  projects, 

I  cite  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  no  consistency  In  the  opposition  to 
Dickey,  that  the  House  position  threatens  a 
national  policy  based  on  the  merits  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  projects,  and  that  our 
region  Is  not  one  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list  for  cutting  back  on  public  works  projects 

To  my  mind,  the  inconsistency  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
heavy-handed  lobbying  campaigns  In  mem- 
ory. 

Congressmen  from  districts  thousands  ol 
miles  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
representatives  of  their  local  utilities,  and 
given  erroneous  information  on  the  project. 

The  private  utility  lobby  even  rewrote  a 
favorable  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  attempting  to  show  that  the 
Commission  opposed  the  project. 

This  move,  carried  out  by  the  coordinating 
council  of  New  England,  was  the  mort  brazen 


distortion  of  the  findings  of  an  independent 
government  agency  In  the  history  of  Federal 
power  projects 

The  private  power  companies  sought  to 
confuse  the  public  and  mislead  the  Congress, 
The  nature  of  the  companies'  campaign  con- 
vinces me  that  their  oppositions  to  Dickey  iB 
not  motivated  by  concern  for  the  merits. 
They  obviously  enjoy  their  monopolies  and 
are  determined  to  maintain  then  ...  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

The  private  i>ower  lobby  was  successful 
this  year  We  will,  of  course,  pursue  the  proj- 
ect again  in  the  next  session,  and  we  face  a 
tough  Job.  If  you  share  my  commitment  to 
Dickey.  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  encourage  support  for  it  from  our  region. 
IX  my  mall  Is  any  Indication,  Increasing  num- 
bers of  New  Englanders  are  becoming  alert 
to  the  high  cost  of  our  power,  and  to  the 
benefits  of  Dickey  This  concern,  however, 
must  be  translated  into  pwUtlcal  strength. 
The  Congressmen  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  especially  must  understand  that 
there  Is  support  for  Dickey  among  their  con- 
stituents If  we  are  to  reverse  the  House 
votes  against  Dickey,  the  project  must  have 
stronger  support  from  within  our  region. 

You  who  understand  the  issue  can  play  a 
strategic  role  in  education  on  this  issue,  in 
organizing  a  regional  program  of  support,  and 
In  carrying  the  flght  to  the  Congress.  And 
In  that  fight,  you  can  count  on  me. 


End  of  Year  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  this  session  of  the  Congress  at 
hand,  I  Insert  a  summary  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  body  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  is  m^'  hope  that 
this  end-of-the-year  report  will  convey 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  key  decisions  and 
achievements  made  by  the  90th  Congress 
over  the  past  year: 

Newslettxr,  Congressman  Bill  Beock 
December  1967 

Dear  F^ien-d:  Af  another  year  draws  to  a 
close,  may  I  Just  take  a  moment  to  say 
"thank  you."  We  have  so  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for  In  this  nation,  our  spiritual  heritage, 
our  political  and  economic  system  of  free- 
dom, our  neighbors  who  constantly  wcdk  the 
extra  mile. 

It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  c-ai 
friends  and  famUlee  unite  for  spiritual  re- 
plenishment, that  the  real  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica becomes  clear  again.  Now.  as  half  a  mil- 
lion men  In  Viet  Nam  strive  to  preserve  thia 
meaning,  our  rededlcatlon  can  make  their 
efforts  worthwhile. 

Throughout  this  year  Tennessean*  have 
continued  to  build  a  better  community,  to 
give  their  time  and  interest  in  behalf  of 
others  This  expression  of  concern  has  pro- 
duced results  in  terras  of  more  Jobs  and 
better  schools  More  importantly  It  reflects 
the  very  real  faith  of  this  nation  in  the 
values  which  made  It  great. 

Thus  may  I  simply  add  my  deep  gratitude 
to  you,  for  the  acceptance  of  p)ersonal  re- 
sponsibilities so  evident  throughout  our 
area  And  may  Muffert  and  I  extend  to  you 
and  yours  our  best  wishes  for  a  meaningful 
Christmas  and  a  wonderful  year  to  come. 
Sincerely. 

Btix  Bbock. 
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A  tONO  HATTL 


The  arst  session  of  the  90th  CongrcBs  has 
been  a  long  one.  In  recent  years,  the  trend  has 
been  for  Congressional  sessions  to  stretch 
and  stretch  until,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  Congress  Is  In  session  the  year  around. 
There  Is  a  statutory  limit  on  the  length  of 
a  Congressional  session,  set  back  in  1946 
at  the  last  day  in  July.  But  an  exception  pro- 
viding for  longer  sesslona  In  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency  has  become  the  rule,  and 
the  1946  deadline  has  been  forgotten  In  the 
flood  of  legislative  business  that  Congress  has 
assumed  through  the  years.  At  any  rate,  in 
this  letter  I  would  like  to  list  some  of  the 
major  Congressional  actions  of  1967:  -^ 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Provides  for  an  Increase  In  benefits  for  all 
beneficiaries.  The  amount  of  earnings  sub- 
ject to  tax  Is  Increased  from  $6,600  to  $7,800 
and  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  a  loss  In  benefits  is  Increased 
from  $1,680  to  $2,880  with  reduced  benefits. 
Disabled  persons  over  50  years  are  eligible  for 
benefits.  A  serious  omission  Is  the  bill's  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  automatic  cost  of  living 
Increases  In  benefits.  However,  the  bill  does 
provide  for  a  major  tightening  up  on  wel- 
fare fraud  and  abuse,  something  sorely 
needed.  I  supported  this  bill. 

AIR    POLLtrnON    CONTROL 

Requires  regional  air  quality  standards  to 
be  set  up  by  the  States  and  provides  that  the 
Federal  government  ma?  step  in  If  a  state 
falls  to  set  or  enforce  clean  air  standards. 
I  voted  for  this  measure 

FEDERAL  PAY -POSTAL  RATES 

Increases  Federal  classified  employees'  sal- 
aries by  4.5 T,  and  postal  employees'  pay  by 
e^c.  First-class  mall  rates  are  Increased  from 
5c  to  6c,  and  airmail  rates  from  8c  to  10c. 
Third-class  mall  rates  are  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately 40%  to  3.6c  In  1968  and  4c  In 
1969. 1  voted  for  this  legislation. 

VXTTRANS'    BENETTTS 

Gives  veterans  and  their  dependents  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  In  pension  payments,  pro- 
vides full  wartime  rates  of  compensation  for 
those  Injured  during  the  Vietnam  ^ra  and 
pensions  for  those  who  become  c^sabled. 
Provides  higher  educational  allowaikes  for 
veterans  attending  college  and  new  training 
programs  under  the  Cold  War  GT  BUI.  I 
actively  supported  the  legislation 

HIGHER    EDDCATION 

Extended,  in  amended  form,  the  controver- 
sial Teacher  Corps  through  fiscal  1870.  en- 
suring local  control  of  the  program.  Author- 
ized funds  for  graduate  fellowship  programs, 
elementary  and  secondary  personnel  train- 
ing, and  higher  education  piersonn^  train- 
ing. I  voted  for  these  amendments,  i 

MEAT    INSPECTION  ■ 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  pay  up  to  Vi  of  each  state's  meat 
Inspection  costs  In  which  the  meat  Inspec- 
tion program  meets  the  Federal  standards 
established  In  the  Act.  Federal  Inspection  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  Insti- 
tuted after  a  three  year  period  tn  states 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  fjfescrlbed 
standards.  Tennessee  Is  now  1  of  89  states 
with  strong  Inspection  laws  and.  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  Federal  payments 
provided  under  this  legislation.  I  supported 
this  bUl 

TAX    SrRCHARCK 

Hearings  before  the  House  Ways  agd  Means 
Committee  were  resumed  on  the  Pfesldent's 
proposed  10""^  surtax  and  on  a  ne^  Admin- 
istration expenditure-reduction  ptlan  for 
1968.  There  is  no  chance  that  fin©  action 
win  be  taken  until  next  year.  Maqy  of  ua 
question  the  need  for  a  tax  increase  under 
the  present  economic  situation    I  afto  ques- 


tion the  right  of  Washington  to  raise  per- 
sonal taxes  when  this  government  refuses  to 
reduce  its  spending  programs. 

POVERTY    BILL 

Authorizes  $1.98  billion  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$2.18  bllUon  for  fiscal  1969.  Provides  that 
control  of  Community  Action  Programs  be 
turned  over  to  public  officials  on  the  local 
level.  Also,  Includes  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  two  antl- 
rlot  amendments.  In  light  of  administration 
refusal  to  correct  basic  Inequities  In  this  pro- 
gram, I  opposed  the  bill. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Congress  approved  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal 
1968  for  the  Foreign  Aid  program.  I  voted 
against  this  appropriation,  because  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  accept  the  cutback  in  funds 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  couldn't  Justify  excessive  spend- 
ing for  the  program  in  light  of  the  present 
economic  situation 

OtTR     NATIONAL     GOVERNMENT 

With  the  federal  government  growing  big- 
ger and  bigger  each  year.  Congress'  Job  of 
carefully  scrutinizing  spending  becomes 
much  more  difficult.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
fKJrtant,  it  Is  almost  Impossible  for  private 
citizens  and  even  local  governments  to  keep 
Informed  on  all  the  federal  programs  avail- 
able. 

In  Its  role  as  "watchdog"  of  your  tax  dol- 
lars, the  Congress  must  make  a  much  greater 
effort  to  determine  our  national  priorities. 
We  can  no  longer  vote  on  each  pro)?:ram  with- 
out considering  its  relationship  to  and  effect 
UfKjn  the  national  economy.  Thus  a  growing 
number  of  us  are  Insisting  upon  a  "legisla- 
tive budget"  to  be  prepared  here  We  have 
also  asked  that  consideration  be  plven  to  a 
shift  In  the  nation's  fiscal  year  bivk  to  Jan- 
uary Ist  In  order  that  more  time  could  be 
spent    in    study,    consideration,    and    debate. 

The  problem  facing  our  communltlee  and 
states  Is  even  greater.  Thus  In  the  coming 
year  I  hope  to  gain  more  suppon,  for  the  bill 
I  Introduced  which  provides  federal  tax  shar- 
ing for  education.  We  must  give  local  govern- 
ment a  broader  base  of  resources  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Idea  of  tax  sharing  on  an  automatic 
basis  without  federal  controls  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  school  groups  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  50  governors. 

Perhaps  1968  will  see  a  major  break- 
through in  restoring  responsibilities  to  our 
local  communities  and  to  our  Congress.  I 
hope  so. 

NEXT     BXSSION 

Congress  will  reconvene  on  January  15, 
1968. 

VISITORS 

Chattanooga:  Carl  L.  Gibson.  Herbert  M. 
Houston,  Dr  and  Mrs.  William  B  Hendrlx. 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  McCaUle,  Elgin  Smith,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hicks.  Raymond  Hale,  Mrs  Parle 
Langley  and  Lee,  C.  L.  Dickson,  Gloria  Carter, 
Charles  E.  Chamberlln,  HI.  Dr.  Alfred 
Qulnton. 


Rpport  to  the  People  of  the  Ninth 
Diitrict  of  Tenneisee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TTSNT-STT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Drrember  15,  1967 

Mr.     KUYKENDALL.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 


In  the  Record  I  Include  my  final  report 
for  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
as  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Tennessee. 
The  report  follows: 

Report  From  Washington  to  the  Ninth 
Congressional  Disthict  or  Tennesses 

LONG  SESSION    NEARS   END 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
soon  be  history.  It  lias  been  a  long  session 
and,  like  the  proverbial  hot  stove  league 
In  baseball,  there  will  be  many  argument* 
during  the  coming  months  as  to  Just  what 
was  accomplished.  Just  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  actual  schedule  and  production  that 
goes  Into  fi  session  of  Congress,  here  Is  a  re- 
8um6  of  the  activity  which  actually  took 
place  In  the  House  and  Senate  to  November  1. 

DATA  ON  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITY 

(Jin.  10  througt)  Oct  31,  1967) 
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Sanata 

House 

Total 

Days  in  session 

171 
(') 

15,641 

53 

47 

4 
12 

698 

160 
P) 

14,312 

64 

57 

6 

21 

690 

Time  in  session 

Congressional  Record: 

Pages  of  proceedings... 
Appendli 

Public  bills  enacted  into  l«w. 

Private  bi'ls  enacted  into  law. 

BiM  in  conference          

29.953 

5,356 

117 

104 

Bills  through  conference. . . . 

Measures  passed,  to- 
tal  _. 

Senate  bills 

362 

147 
33 
9 

14 

17 
116 

123 

341 

13 

12 

9 

18 
174 

>798 

House  bills 

Senate  joint  resolutions 

House  loint  resolutions 

Senate     concurrent     resolu- 
tions 

House     coocurreni     resolu- 
lions 

Simple  resolutions 

290 

Measures      reportad, 
total 

•786 

Senate  bills 

3M> 

1» 

37 

1 

19 

17 
160 

122 

489 

7 
16 

7 

12 
145 

House  bills 

Senate  joint  resolutions 

House  joint  resolutions 

Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tions  

House  concurrent  resolu- 
tions.      

Simple  resolutions 

306 

Special  reports   

24 
26 

2.9S6 

2.607 

118 

49 

182 

42 

37 

143 

Conference  reports 

Reported  measures  not  acted 
on 

Measures  introduced, 
toUl 

Bills 

Joint  resolutions 

16,230 

13,791 
9)8 
5f6 
961 

19,219 

16,398 

1,036 

Concurrent  resolutioni. 

Simple  resolutions- 

615 
1,143 

Quorum  calls 

69 
234 

105 

189 

1 

Bills  vetoed                ...  .  . 

i 

Vetoes  over  ridden 

1  894  hours.  04  minutes 

'  711  hours.  22  minutev 

'  These  fiium  on  measures  reported  included  all  placed  on 
calendar  or  acted  on  by  Senate  even  if  there  was  no  accompany- 
ing report  A  total  of  704  reports  has  been  filed  in  the  Senate: 
a  total  ol  877  has  been  filed  in  the  House 

Remember,  this  is  a  record  of  the  actual 
activity  taking  place  on  the  Floor  of  Con- 
gress. As  many  or  more  hours  are  spent  by 
a  member  In  Committee  The  remaining  time 
is  taken  up  in  office  work,  meeting  people 
from  home,  attending  hearings,  briefings,  and 
meetings  away  from  the  Capitol  Itself. 

WHAT   WAS   ACCOaCPl-ISHKDT 

Many  people  fudge  the  success  of  a  session 
of  Congress  by  the  number  of  bills  pfts.sed  or 
by  how  much  of  the  program  suggested  by 
the  President  Is  approved.  Much  more  often 
the  important  accomplishments  of  Congress 
are   the  bills  it  defeats  and  In  holding  the 


„ne  on  a  sometimes  ovcr-ambltlous  Admln- 
utLlon  For  instance,  when  the  final  record 
nf  m is  session  is  written  it  will  show  that 
ronzress  will  have  cut  nearly  5  billion  dollars 
froin  requests  for  spending  made  by  the 
President  This  has  been  done  without  hurt- 
ing the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  in  the  least 
^d  without  cutting  a  single  necessary  or 
essential  government  service.  Without  a 
hard-working,  conscientious  group  of  Con- 
gressmen led  by  the  187  Republlcan-s  In  the 
House  you  would  have  had  to  cough  up  more 
than  145  bllUon  dollars  In  the  fiscal  year 
1^68  to  run  the  government  and  there  would 
have  been  a  deficit  of  around  35  bUllon  dol- 
lars This  would  have  further  Increased  in- 
flation and  would  mean  you  could  buy  even 
less  with  the  dollars  you  work  so  hard  to 
earn  Although  the  Republicans  are  outnum- 
bered by  Democrats  In  this  Congress,  247  to 
187  we 'have  been  able  to  get  spending  cuts 
through  on  practically  every  appropriation 
bUl  In  addition,  by  refusing  to  rush  throti«h 
a  tax  increase  as  demanded  by  the  President 
we  have  already  forced  the  Administration  to 
ajjree  to  an  additional  4  billion  dollar  cut  In 
spending.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  before  any 
ux  hike  is  approved  we  will  have  a  guar- 
anteed cut  In  spending  of  around  $7  billion. 

THE    NINTH    DISTRICT    CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICE 

We  are  rather  proud  of  the  work  your  Con- 
gressman and  his  staff  did  for  the  people  of 
Memphis  during  this  first  term  as  your  Rep- 
resentative. 

Casework:  Actual  cases  handled  involving 
Social  Security  claims.  Veterans  Affairs,  mili- 
tary problems  and  matters  with  practically 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  December  1  were  74fi  In  addition 
there  were  several  hundred  problem*  taken  up 
with  the  Departments  and  Agencies  which  do 
not  all  come  sitrlctly  within  the  category  of  a 

OAC. 

Requests:  More  than  1.000  requests  for  in- 
formation covering  almost  every  field  of 
activity.  This  included  sending  out  thou- 
aands  of  pamphlets,  books  and  research  ma- 
terials. 

Personal  contact:  We  have  been  moet 
happy  to  welcome  several  hundred  visitors  to 
our  Washington  office  and  assist  In  making 
their  visits  to  the  Nation's  Capital  more  In- 
teresting In  keeping  with  a  promise  made 
durmg  my  campaign,  I  arranged  for  'open 
house"  meetings  in  Memphis.  I  arranged  to 
hold  office  hours  In  many  nedghborlioods 
throughout  the  city  about  every  four  weeks 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  those  with 
problems  to  meet  their  Congressman  without 
a  trip  downtown  or  writing  to  Washington. 

Information:  Thl?  report  m  Washington 
was  Issued  about  every  six  weeks  for  the  past 
year  to  keep  you  Informed  on  Important  leg- 
islation before  Congress  and  to  point  out  the 
more  Important  issues  facing  the  Nation.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  131,000  homes  In 
Memphis  early  in  the  session  to  learn  how 
the  people  at  home  felt  about  the  more 
pressing  problems.  Over  16,000  of  you  return- 
ed the  questionnaire  giving  me  the  benefit 
of  your  opinions. 

LECISLATIVE    ACTTVITT 

In  this  first  session  I  have  introduced  or 
have  co-sponsored  26  bills.  Two  Important 
measures  have  pawned  the  House,  a  bill  to 
make  desecration  of  the  Flag  a  Federal  of- 
fense and  one  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  cross  state  lines  to  Instigate  a  riot 
or  violent  demonstraUon.  The  oOier  bills 
dealt  with  many  problems  including  Increas- 
ed penalties  for  the  pf;S6e«Mon  and  use  of 
LSD.  prohibiting  trade  with  Communist 
countries,  restrictions  on  Imports  of  cotton, 
taking  the  appointment  of  postmasters  out  of 
politics,  and  many  others. 

.4,1  a  part  of  rny  work  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  wa«  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  etudv  mission  on  the 
development  of  the  Super  Sonic  Transport, 
and  as  a  conferee  to  help  avert  a  national 


railroad  strike.  I  was  invited  to  the  White 
House  to  participate  to  the  signing  of  six 
bills  on  which  I  had  worked  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  amendmenu  to  the  Health 
Act  of   1967  and  the  Air  Pollution  Act. 

All  in  all.  this  has  been  a  productive  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  9th  District  hnve  been  given  wide  cir- 
culation In  Congress.  A  careful  analysis  of 
my  mall  indicates  that  I  am  presenting  these 
views  in  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
thinking  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Memphis  and  I  am  voting  on  most  Issues  as 
the  people  of  Memphis  would  have  voted  If 
they  were  In  my  place  and  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Information  I  have. 


CHRISTMAS    MESSAGE 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God.  and  saying.  'Glory  to  God  In  the  high- 
est and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.'  " 

And  It  Is  the  prayer  of  the  Kuykendall 
famllv  that  this  message  from  the  Scripture 
will  prevail  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
peace.  Justice  and  mercy  will  be  given  to  all 


men. 


The  Kee  Report:  Chriitmai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr,  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude  next   week's   public   service   radio 
and   television  newscast,  "The  Kee  Fle- 
port."  The  subject  discussed  In  this  re- 
port Is  Christmas    The  report  follows; 
The  Kee  Rfport:    Chrmtmas 
This   is   Jim   Kee — bringing    you   the   Kee 
Report 

We  are  now  only  a  few  days  away  from  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity,  which  fOT  most 
Americans  U  the  most  sacred  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year. 

The  observance  of  Christmas  Is  a  religious 
practice  and  by  the  terms  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, there  must  be  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state.  The  wisdom  of  this 
rule  has  been  evident  since  Its  adoption  But, 
while  the  Oovernment  must  stand  apart  from 
religious  observance,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Intended  that  our  country  should  be 
hostile  or  IndUIerent  to  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion. 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  Nation's  leaders  have  emphasized  their 
belle?  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
lies  in  the  will  of  Divine  Providence.  Histo- 
rians point  out  that  tlUs  mighty  nation  be- 
gan Its  pilgrimage  through  history  on  that 
day  of  April  30  In  the  year  1789.  when  George 
Washington  delivered  his  first  Inaugural  to 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  It  Is  significant 
that  after  this  solemn  event.  President  Wash- 
ington, Vice-Preeldent  Adams  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Oongress  went  in  a  body  to  attend 
divine  services  at  St.  Pauls  Chapel. 

One  of  the  early  biographers  of  Lincoln 
said  that  he  was  a  skeptic  duping  his  early 
prairie  years  Customs  were  crude  in  those 
frontier  times  and  Lincoln  may  have  looked 
with  disfavor  on  some  of  the  religious  prac- 
tices then  in  vogue  Tet.  a  brilliant  English 
sttJdent  said  that  Lincoln  must  be  regarded 
as  the  moet  spiritual  of  all  our  Presidents. 
Throughout  his  White  House  years  a?  this 
historian  pointed  out,  he  never  wavered  in 
his  conviction  that  only  by  divine  aid  could 


he  preserve  the  unity  ol  our  counuy.  It  1« 
o.'ten  charged  that  we  Americans  go  to 
church  more  than  any  people  on  earth  and 
do  less  to  put  m  practice  the  doctrine  of 
neighborly  love.  This  harsh  criticism  Is  cer- 
tainly not  true  today.  On  the  contrary.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  people,  we  grow  more  conscious 
each  vear  of  our  social  responslbUltles  and 
more  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
in  need.  Our  record  Is  far  from  perfect,  but 
we  are  doing  much  to  aid  those  who  suffer 
the  misfortunes  of  poverty,  physical  dls- 
abUity,  or  mental  affliction. 

Nowhere  Is  this  progress  more  apparent 
than  in  our  treatment  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. Only  a  few  decades  ago,  most  citizens 
so  afflicted  were  compelled  to  live  In  a  shadow 
world.  They  were  regarded  as  unemployable. 
It  was  simply  assumed  that  the  blind  man. 
or  the  man  missing  both  arms  or  both  legs, 
was  permanently  unable  to  follow  a  trade. 
Yet.  today  thousands  of  these  handicapped 
persons,  both  men  and  women,  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  useful  employment. 

The  story  of  the  mentally  retarded  Is 
even  more  inspiring.  A  few  years  ago.  most 
people  assumed  that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  them  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  they 
were  compelled  to  stand  aside  In  work  or 
play  And  then  the  plight  of  these  unfortu- 
nates was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. He'  initiated  the  movement  to  help 
thern  with  all  the  resources  of  Government. 
Today,  there  are  nearly  700.000  mentally  re- 
tarded receiving  useful  training  in  schools 
established  for  that  purpose.  I  think  this  Is 
the  spirit  of  neighborly  love. 

Christmas,  by  tradition.  Is  a  time  for  fam- 
ily meeting  and  family  feasting.  I  am  happy 
to  observe  that  this  beautiful  custom  Is  still 
carried  on  In  our  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. So.  to  each  of  you,  I  wish  a  most  Joyous 
Christmas. 

Thank  you  for  listening 


Supreme  Court  Decisioni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JBSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT  Mr  Speaker,  the  latest  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  de- 
claring unconstitutional  a  pro\'Lsion  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  which  bars  members  of  Communist- 
action  groups  from  working  in  defense 
plants.  Is  yet  another  tragic  example  of 
the  Court's  perversion  of  the  public  in- 
terest In  the  name  of  constitutional 
liberties. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are 
to  be  cherished  and  preserved  with  every 
oimce  of  wi.<:dom  that  can  be  mustered 
in  these  times  of  changing  social  values 
and  complex  ideological  philosophies, 
but  these  rights  are  not  absolute.  With- 
out having  to  be  a  constitutional  lauTer, 
It  Is  plain  commonsense  that  there  are 
public  rights  which  are  to  be  equally 
weighed  in  g-aarding  against  those  Indi- 
viduals who  insidiously  seek  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  ver>-  essence  of  our 
way  of  Ufe.  It  is  In  the  context  of  this 
balance— the  rights  of  Individuals  and 
those  of  society— that  we  should  view 
with  grave  concern  the  Supreme  Court'* 
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decision  and  the  evolving  paftem  of  de- 
cisions which  have  crippled  those  stat- 
utes promulgated  by  Congress  and  the 
several  States  to  Insure  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  ideals  and  institutions. 
In  1964.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Kennedy,  then 
county  counsel  for  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  subversive  activities,  aptly 
stated: 

The  test  employed  where  constitutional 
rights  are  asserted  to  bar  governmental  ef- 
forts aimed  at  eliminating  a  threat  to  Its 
Internal  security  Involves  a  balancing  by  the 
courts  of  the  competing  private  and  public 
Interests  at  stake. 

The  Court  in  resolving  this  Issue  must  de- 
termine whether  the  subordinating  interests 
of  the  state.  In  protecting  Itself,  overcomes 
the  Individual  constitutional  rights  at  Issue. 

A  lawyer's  duty  Is  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  Judiciary  and 
our  Judicial  system.  It  Is  also  assuredly  a 
lawyer's  duty,  when  he  finds  conditions 
warrant,  to  criticize  the  tone  and  trend  of 
decisions — especially  so  where  those  deci- 
sions have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on 
the  very  preservation  of  our  society.  Against 
the  back^ound  of  the  frightening  and  In- 
escapable evidence  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  and 


the  widespread  internal  Communist  conspir- 
acy, the  Supreme  Court  has  without  doubt 
swung  the  scales  of  Justice  too  far  to  the 
side  of  Individual  rights.  As  a  result,  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  this  critical  time  are 
made  subservient  and  subject  to  the  dictates 
of  subversive  Individuals. 

In  recognition.  Mr.  Soeaker.  that  the 
ba.sis  for  the  Supreme  Courf.s  latest  deci- 
sion is  founded  on  an  implied  "right  of 
association."  Justice  White.  Joined  by 
Justice  Harlan,  dissented,  stating: 

The  right  of  association  Is  not  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  Judicial  con- 
struct appended  to  the  First  Amendment 
rights  to  speak  freely,  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Having  less  confidence  that  the  majority 
In  the  prescience  of  this  remote  body  when 
dealing  with  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
country.  I  much  prefer  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  that  the 
interest  of  resjjondent  (Eugene  Prank  Robel, 
a  machinist  for  Todd  Shipyard  In  Seattle) 
In  remaining  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  knowing  that  it  has  been  adjudicated 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization.  Is  less 
substantial  than  the  public  Interest  In  ex- 
cluding him  from  employment  In  critical 
defense   Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  feel  that  amidst 
the  most  solemn  declarations  to  uphold 


and  defend  the  Constitution,  we  are  los- 
ing the  country  through  judicial  prerog- 
ative and  permissiveness. 


New  Fiscal  Policy  Needed  to  Defuse  tW 
Time  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  making  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  in- 
serts repardinK  Federal  expenditures. 
The  second  of  the  inserts  consisted  of  t 
tabulation  which  listed  112  new  pro- 
grams. Today's  Insertion  shows  how  28 
earlier  programs  have  also  been  greatly 
expanded. 

Altogether,  these  140  programs  ac- 
count for  an  increase  of  more  than  $22 
billion  in  the  administrative  budget  since 
fiscal  1955. 

The  table  follows: 


EXPANSIONS  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS.  FISCAL  1956  TO  FISCAL  1968.  INCLUSIVE 
|ln  million   ol  dallars| 


Program 


1955   1956   1957   1958   1959   1960   1961   1962   1963   1964   1965 


1966      1967  >     19n> 


Grants  to  States  for  public  assislince 

Natronal  Science  Foundabon 2. 

Impacted  area  school  aid.  X 

Maintenancs ^- 

Constructian -i- 

Grants,  vocabonal  rehabilitation  ssrvicn J. 

School  lunch  program i- 

Agricultural  Research  Service A- 

HosDilal  construction  activities.      Jk. 

Grants,  maternal  and  child  wettare 4- 

Mental  health  research  and  servicss 

National  Cancer  institute . 

US   Information  Agency 

Na'ionai  Heart  Institute 

National  institute  ot  Metabolic  Diseases — 

Consetvjtion  operations 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  DiseaseJ. 

Cooper 3*:v?  eite^^iion  work  .,    ... 

Consumer  protective  marketing  programs.. 

National  Institute  ot  Infectious  Diseases — 

Watershed  protection.  .  .  

General  r»sg»icn  and  services 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  research,  and  training. 

Communicafiie  rlisease  K'lvities 

Foreign  agricultural  service     

National  Institute  ot  Dental  Research -i 

Construction  o(  radio  fscihtics   U  S   Informatioi  Agency. 

Consumer  and  marketing  payments  to  States. 


1,427 
10 

85 
100 
26 
83 
56 
73 
29 
13 
21 
81 
17 
8 

60 

7 

42 

19 

6 

6 

5 

19 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 


Increase  over  preceding  year  (?8  existisf  programs). 
Cumulative  increase  over  1955 < 


1.455 

14 

86 

95 

33 

83 

78 

56 

34 

18 

24 

85 

19 

11 

63 

9 

48 

24 

8 

10 

6 

25 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

94 

94 


1.556 
30 

98 

76 

37 

99 

87 

73 

38 

30 

39 

103 

33 

16 

66 

17 

52 

25 

13 

11 

11 

29 

3 

8 

4 

6 

1 

1 

260 
354 


1.795 
36 

109 

80 

44 

100 

99 

107 

41 

36 

45 

104 

34 

18 

62 

18 

59 

28 

17 

14 

14 

31 

4 

7 

4 

6 

1 

1 

354 
708 


1.966 
99 

139 

77 

49 

144 

136 

136 

44 

48 

63 

103 

41 

30 

84 

27 

63 

39 

22 

20 

26 

32 

5 

7 

4 

7 

1 

1 

499 
1.207 


2.286 
119 

175 

83 

49 

153 

132 

145 

47 

60 

74 

101 

57 

41 

80 

36 

64 

38 

31 

27 

40 

32 

11 

8 

6 

9 

3 

1 

495 
1.702 


2,167 
143 

208 

71 

54 

154 

148 

158 

52 

72 

86 

103 

76 

50 

87 

41 

67 

46 

38 

33 

56 

33 

15 

14 

7 

12 
4 
1 


1,790 


2.432 
183 

226 

57 

63 

169 

155 

167 

68 

91 

103 

112 

91 

68 

89 

54 

70 

38 

46 

40 

84 

36 

19 

10 

8 

12 

16 

1 

512 
2.302 


2.730 
207 

277 

66 

71 

170 

167 

189 

76 

12 

119 

122 

ill 

88 

93 

68 

75 

41 

57 

53 

114 

38 

24 

11 

12 

18 

15 

1 

517 
2,819 


2.944 
310 

284 

51 

84 

181 

185 

195 

89 

160 

137 

131 

129 

106 

96 

81 

79 

44 

66 

63 

150 

42 

32 

19 

17 

20 

12 

2 

684 
3,503 


3.060 
311 

311  1 

38 

96 

179 

203 

203 

110 

149 

114 

140 

97 

86 

105 

70 

85 

40 

56 

61 

125 

47 

37 

28 

17 

15 

7 

2 

82 
3,585 


3.528 
369 


410 

153 

197 

195 

200 

151 

164 

134 

IC 

111 

98 

109 

76 

90 

77 

63 

68 

120 

52 

44 

38 

19 

19 

7 

2 

845 
4,430 


3,926 
395 

422 

250 

214 

220 

225 

205 

196 

154 

150 

138 

117 

112 

98 

93 

86 

76 

68 

66 

57 

56 

43 

24 

23 

15 

2 

795 
5,225 


4. 153 

4» 


«a 


I  Estimated 

Note:  Columns  «nll  not  necessarily  add  to 


toals  due  to 

I- 


rounding. 


Total  (117  new  programs) 

Cumulative  increases  (28  existing  programs). 


New  Seattle  Air  Service  tegins 
December  17      ■ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHIJJCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr  PEL1,Y  Mr  Speaker,  mother  in- 
dication of  the  manner  in  which  air 
travel  is  shrinking  our  glolw  Is  the  in- 
auguration December  17.  19^,  of  serv- 


ice by  Northwest  Orient  Airlines  from 
Seattle-Taconia  to  Hllo,  Hawaii.  F»res- 
ently.  there  is  only  .ser-vlce  to  Honolulu, 
but  the  new  flight  will  bring  "two  Ha- 
walLs"  to  the  people  of  the  great  Paclflc 
Northwest. 

Once  again.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  area  receives  recognition  as  a 
major  air  terminal  in  world  travel. 

Tills  new  direct  service  will  place  the 
black  beaches  of  Hilo.  Hawaii,  within 
just  over  5  hours  of  the  tall  evergreen 
trees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that,  once 
again,  aviation  history  Is  written  In 
Seattle. 


See  Your  Con?rei$man  Thii  January — 
Where  and  When 


December  15,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiAiTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  personal  con- 
tact with  con.<:t!tuent.<;  !.<;  not  only  helpful 
to  Members  of  Congro.ss  but  is  also  one 
of  our  most  Important  duties. 


Fv-er  since  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
..rpss  in  1951  I  have  made  district  tours 
m  nonelection  years,  nonpartisan  in 
nature  open  to  all,  on  prearranged  and 
weu-publicized  schedules,  to  make  my- 
Ju  available  to  any  group  or  individual 
Vh  questions,  problems,  or  comments 
•  any  and  aU  matters. 
""Due  to  the  late  adjournment  of  Con- 
cress  in  1967.  it  has  been  necessary  to 
Ihedule  the  tour  Immediately  after  the 
holidays,  in  the  first  week  of  January 
1Q68  And  due  to  Congress  coming  back 
toto  session  in  January  1968,  It  is  lin- 
possible  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the 
tour  as  I  would  like. 

However,  the  foUowlng  schedule  has 
been    worked    out    to    cover    as    much 
ground  as  possible  in  the  time  available: 
on  Tuesday,  January  2,  1968 : 
Frankfort,  thv-  GAR  room  of  the  Clin- 
ton County  Courthouse ,  9  a  .m . 

Lebanon,  the  GAR  room  of  the  Boone 
County  Courthouse,  2p.m. 

Indianapolis,   the    auditorium   of   the 
city-county  building,  7  p.m. 
On  Wednesday,  January  3,  1968: 
Crawfordsville,  the  Community  Room 
of  the  Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation, 221  East  Main  Street,  9  am 

Danville,  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Hendricks  County  Courthouse,  2  p.m. 

Indianapolis,  Holiday  Inn  West,  4665 
West  16th  Street,  7  pm. 
On  Thursday.  January  4.  1968: 
Martinsville,  the  city  hall,  9  a.m. 
Franklin,  the  city  hall,  2  p.m. 
Indianapolis.  Holiday  Inn  South,  520 
East  Thompson  Road,  7  p.m. 

Year  1968  holds  many  problems  which 
concern  all  Americans.  Our  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  is  going  to  Increase 
to  almost  600,000  men.  Congress  will 
have  to  consider  an  administration  re- 
quest for  some  sort  of  a  personal  Income 
tax  Increase.  Inflation  continues  to  shrink 
the  consumer's  dollar. 

I  am  going  to  my  constituents  for  their 
comments,  questions  and  problems,  and 
do  my  very  best  noting  the  comments, 
answering  the  questions,  and  doing  all  I 
can  to  help  solve  the  problems. 


a  development  that  had  caused  great 
iiardshlp  on  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  bright  new 
turn  In  the  job  situation  provides  strong 
evidence  that  our  economy  is  still  quite 
robust  as  we  move  forward  in  the  82d 
month  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  all 

time.  ,.     . 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  learn  tnat 
major  declines  in  joblessness  occurred 
among  women  and  teenagers— two 
groups  of  workers  who  had  suffered  from 
large  increases  over  the  past  2  months. 

And  It  is  equally  encouraging  that  the 
jobless  rate  among  married  men,  our 
family  breadwinners,  dropped  by  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  to  1.7  percent  over 
the  month. 

This  most  cheerful  news  should  rein- 
force our  national  commitment  to 
achieving  full  employment  and  eliminat- 
ing di-sadvantage  m  America.  The  prog- 
ress we  have  made  over  the  past  7  years 
shows  us  that,  by  combining  sound 
economic  policies  with  a  vigorous  man- 
power program,  we  C£in  reach  our  highest 
goals.  ^^^^^^_^^__ 

Nasser's   Game   Threatens   World   Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 


U.S.    Economy    Now    in    82d    Month    of 
Unprecedented  Expansion  and  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.A.RKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALr^oaNl.^ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  released  some 
very  heartening  Christmas  news  for  the 
American  people. 

The  Nation's  employment  picture 
brightened  substantially  between  Octo- 
ber and  November  as  seasonally  adjusted 
employment  rose  450.000  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  plunged  from  4.3  to  3.9 
percent. 

These     developments     are     especially 
clieerlng  since  they  mark  an  end  to  a  2- 
month  upward  trend  In  unemployment — 
OXm 235&— Part  27 


OF    UXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  season  of  Christmas,  it  Is 
sad  to  note  that  the  Egyptian  dictator 
seems  bent  on  precipitating  another 
tragic  Israel-Arab  conflict  in  the  land 
where  Jesus  was  born. 

President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  playing  a  dangerous  game. 
When  the  drubbing  he  took  in  last  June  s 
lightning  war  is  recalled,  it  is  unbelieva- 
ble that  he  would  invite  another  en- 
counter with  the  Israelis. 

Yet  the  Economist  of  London  reports 
from  Jerusalem  that  "few  Israelis  now 
see  any  way  to  avoid  another  war  and 
they  expect  it  sooner  than  later." 

Is-ael  blames  Nasser  for  recent  acts  of 
terrorism  against  Israelis  by  (;angs  op- 
enulng  from  Jordan.  With  the  Israellfi 
lirmly  ensconced  on  the  Suez  within 
easy  striking  distance  oi  Cairo  itself .  Nas- 
ser has  no  stomach  for  another  desert 
war  on  his  own  territory.  King  Hussein, 
a  big  lo.ser  in  last  June's  conflict,  wants 
to  keep  the  terrorists  in  check,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Economist,  the  King's  ef- 
forts are  "bemg  eroded  by  Nasser's  new- 
thrust  to  regain  the  Initiative  in  Middle 
East  affairs." 

"Israel  will  take  only  so  much,  says 
the  Economist,  pointing  out  that  peace- 
making efforts  In  the  United  Nations 
"must  come  up  against  the  fundamental 

uige  to  destroy  Israel." 
That  IS  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Nasser 

is  unwilling  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 

p  vigt 

There  is  going  to  be  trouble  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  long  as  Israels  security  con- 
tinues to  be  threatened  by  its  neighbors 

If  the  Arab  and  non-Arab  countries 


were  left  alone  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems bv  themselves  they  douDtiessly 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  work  out  a 
peaceful  and  lasting  solution.  They  nave 
e\erythmg  t^  gain  by  cooperating  with 
each  other  Instead  of  fighting. 

Unfortunateiy,  there  always  have  been 
too  many  outsiders  who  have  fo'ond  It 
profitable  to  meddle  m  the  situation.  The 
Soviet  Union,  lor  one.  appears  to  have 
vested  interest  m  Middle  East  strife. 
And  lately  General  de  Gaulie  has  lomed 
Russia  on  the  Arab  side.  De  Gauiie  has 
put  out  his  own  warped  version  of  the 
war  last  summer,  accusing  Israel  of  be- 
ing the  aggressor.  

Not  content  with  keeping  Brltam  out 
of  the  European  conunon  market,  stir- 
ring up  discord  m  Canada  and  trying 
to  destrov  the  American  dollar,  De 
Gaulie,  bv  his  statements,  has  helped  In- 
crease the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
If  he  accomplishes  nothing  else,  De 
Gaulle  mav  take  away  the  Soviet  Union  s 
title  as  champion  International  trouble- 

Nasser  mav  feel  that  Russian  and 
French  support  will  give  him  a  better 
chance  next  time  against  tne  lough 
armed  forces  of  tiny  L^rael,  He  Is  said 
to  have  acquired  ground-to-ground  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  250  kilometers  and 
1  ton  of  TN"r  warheads.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  in  the  hght  of  recent  pubUc 
remarks  of  one  Israeli  official,  that  Israel 
will  be  able  to  retaliate  In  kind.  As  more 
sophisticated  weaporiry  is  brought  Into 
play  the  always  dangerous  Middle  East- 
em  situation  will  have  an  even  greater 
potential  for  Involving  the  great  nuclear 
powers  ,       , 

Tills  Is  why  the  game  Nasser  Is  play- 
ing Is  so  hazardous,  not  only  for  himself 
and  the  Israeli  but  for  the  rest  of  us 
throughout  the  world. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967— 
Conference  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr  K.A.STEN'MEIER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  take  thL^  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  conference  report  on  t^e 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
HR   12080.  ^   ^^  , 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Augiist,  I  have  al- 
wavs  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  our  social 
security  program  in  order  to  pro\nde  fi- 
nancial security  and  medical  care  for 
our  older  citizens 

I  voted  for  the  conference  report  on 
the  social  .security  amendments  because 
I  feel  an  Increase  In  benefits  Is  essenf-a; 
and  long  overdue.  I  regret  the  Increase 
was  not  larger,  particularly  for  tnose  re- 
ceinng  the  smallest  payments,  since  It 
!<:  obvious  no  one  can  live  on  $55  a  month. 
However.  I  do  believe  tbds  legislation  will 
provide  a  chance  for  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  to  more  than  catch  up  wnth  Ln- 
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creases  In  the  cost-of-living  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  social  security 
Increase  In  1965  and  I  will  cotitlnue  to 
work  for  further  liberalization  of  our  so- 
cial security  system  in  the  futare. 

I  ani  greatly  disturbed  that  tlie  restric- 
tive welfare  provisions  approved  by  the 
House  last  summer  have  been  only 
slightly  modified  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  was  quite  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  recommended  a  freeae  on  the 
proportion  of  children  in  each  State  who 
could  qualify  for  federally  supported  aid- 
to-dependent  children  payments.  This 
and  the  section  encouraging  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies  to  pressure  moth- 
ers of  dependent  children  to  leave  home 
and  to  go  work  are  really  antlwelfare 
provisions. 

Although  these  provisions  constitute 
a  misguided  effort  to  reduce  illegitimacy 
and  cut  welfare  casts,  their  real  effect 
will  be  to  penalize  innocent  children  and 
contribute  to  a  further  breadown  In  the 
family  life  of  those  on  welfare. 

Unfortunately,  this  conference  report 
came  before  the  House  and  Senate  so 
late  In  this  .session  of  Congress  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  seek  a  change  In  the  antl- 
welfare provision  without  jeopardizing 
the  social  security  benefits  increase  and. 
consequently.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 


Operation  Serviceman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTLV.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1^7 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Viet- 
nam, many  young  men  He  wounded.  In- 
jured, or  sick  In  the  Army  hospitals  or 
on  board  the  Navy  hospital  ships. 

Since  October  1966.  thousands  of  gift 
packages  have  been  mailed  by  citizens 
of  our  neighborhood  to  these  young  men 
of  America. 

A  package  should  contain  candy,  gum, 
smokes,  cool  drink  powder,  and  other  like 
items  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  a  teen- 
ager bing  in  a  hospital  half  way  around 
the  world.  This  would  support,  and  be 
appreciated  by.  our  men  in  Vietnam.  I 
submit  the  following  addresses: 

Any  Patient,  c  o  The  Chaplain, 

Naval  Hospital  Ship  Repose.  FPO  96601. 

2nd  Surgical  Haslptal.  .\PO  96490. 

7th  Surgical  Hospital.  APO  96225j 

45th  Surgical  Hospital.  APO  9625^ 

3rd  Pleld  Hospital    .APO  96307. 

8th  Field  Hospital.  APO  96240. 

3rd  Surgical  Hospital.  APO  96227.' 

18th  Surgical  Hospital,  APO  96311. 

6th  Medical  Center.  APO  96312. 

17th  Field  HosplUl.  .APO  96243 

12th  Evacuation  Hospital.  APO  99225 

24th  Evacuation  HoepltAl.  APO  9»491 

36th  Evacuation  Hospital,  APO  9(1261 

67th  Evacuation  Hospital.  APO  98238 

85th  Evacuation  Ho.spltal   APO  98238 

7l8t  Evacuation  Hospital.  APO  96818. 

91st  Evacuation  Hospital.  APO  9^16 

93rd  EvacuaUon  Hospital,  APO  9*491 

All  these  addresses  are  "care  of  Post- 
master, San  Francisco,  Calif." 


A  package  .should  not  exceed  1  pound. 
It  should  be  mailed  straight  parcel  post. 
It  would  be  delivered  by  air  mall.  It 
should  contain  items  a  teenager  lying  In 
a  hospital  bed  half  way  around  the  world, 
hurt,  discouraged  and  lonely,  would  ap- 
preciate. The  contents  should  be  dirt- 
proof,  molstureproof.  and  rodentproof. 

This  would  show  your  support  of  our 
men  In  combat  In  Vietnam. 

Remember  these  thousands  of  hospital 
beds  are  filled  every  day  of  the  year. 
Thousands  are  wounded  every  month. 
Could  you  mail  at  least  one  gift  per 
month?  Please  remember  to  put  your 
name  and  address  on  the  package. 


Clare  E.  Hoffman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  January  1947, 
I  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  chairman  of 
that    committee    was    the    unforgettable 

Clare  E.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  Mr  Hoff- 
man possessed  a  keen  mind  and  a  dy- 
namic   and    unique   personality. 

The  membership  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  at  that  time  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Yet.  quite  often  Mr.  Hoffman  would 
call  for  comments  on  Important  l.ssues 
from  those  of  us  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
As  often  as  not  he  would  call  upon  me — 
the  least  In  seniority — to  question  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  and  then 
gradually  work  up  to  my  senior  col- 
leagues. 

The  unasual  was  a  characterl.'^tic  of 
Mr.  Hoffman,  but  always  he  was  fair  and 
had  the  welfare  of  our  country  constantly 
In  mind.  Under  his  leadership,  and  often 
it  was  stormy  and  controversial,  our  com- 
mittee wrote  the  mo.st  important  piece  of 
defense  legislation  nf  this  entire  era.  The 
Unification  Act  pa.'^.sed  this  committee 
and  IQecame  law  in  1947.  All  of  the  great 
generals  and  admirals  of  our  Armed 
Forces  appeared  before  the  committee. 
The  law  called  for  a  Department  of  De- 
fense with  a  Secretary  of  Defense — a 
civilian  with  the  necessary-  power  to 
unite  our  Armed  Forces  and  establish  a 
defense  program 

Serving  with  Mr  Hoffman  as  chairman 
was  an  invaluable  e.xperience.  one  that  I 
will  always  cherish  and  shall  certainly 
never  forget.  He  was  a  great  American 
who  served  during  critical  and  tough 
times. 

Mr.  Hoffman  encouraged  me  to  speak 
out  and  stand  alone  if  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  a  better  Congressman  and 
that  this  House  is  a  greater  body  today 
having  known  and  associated  with  Clare 
E.  Hoffman 

Mr  Hoffman's  first  allegiance  was  to 
his  country,  our  Constitution,  and  our 
great  private  enterprise  system  He  often 
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disagreed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so, 
with  the  pohcy  of  his  own  party  as  read- 
ily as  he  did  with  the  Democratic  Party 

I  attribute  some  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  love 
of  country  and  his  greatness  to  the  fact 
that  he  liked  the  great  out-of-doors. 
He  was  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  nature 

Although  Mr.  Hoffman  lived  more  than 
a  full  life,  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
at  his  passing.  He  was  a  wann  personal 
friend  and  one  to  whom  I  shall  always  tie 
grateful,  as  he  wsis  a  father  to  me  In  the 
80t.h  Congress. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathy  to  hii 
family. 


December  15,  1967 
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The  Proud  Record  of  the  90th  Congreu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

'J      M.\.SS.M  lil-.SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  ad- 
journed and  leaves  behind  solid  accom- 
plishments, some  unfinished  business, 
and  some  unanswered  questions 

To  my  mind,  there  Is  only  one  yard- 
stick to  assess  the  accomplishments  of 
any  session  of  Congress;  Have  the  Amer- 
ican people  benefited  from  our  actions? 

Is  American  society  more  secure,  our 
institutions  more  purposeful,  our  com- 
mitment to  the  American  future  more 
clearly  defined  by  our  labors  here? 

I  believe  this  session  of  Congress  can 
answer  both  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative. 

I  luiow  there  are  some  who  claim 
otherwise,  and  view  our  achievements  in 
comparison  to  the  historic  89th  Congress. 
And,  of  course,  in  relation  to  the  un- 
precedented record  of  the  89th  Congress, 
few  other  sessions  In  our  histoi-y  would 
appear  productive. 

But  the  C'Oth  Congress  has  complied 
a  fine  record  in  its  own  right  We  have 
approved  over  40  major  administration 
proposals. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  landmark  bUls— 
some  signed  into  law  and  some  now 
pending — such  as  the  Consular  Treaty, 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  truth-in-lend- 
ing, wholesome  meat,  public  broadcast- 
ing, are  some  which  were  stalled  In 
the  historic  89th  Congress. 

A  Congress  consists  of  a  2-year  period 

By  the  time  we  finish  our  work  next 
year,  the  JOth  Congress  will  rank  high 
among  the  most  productive  Congresses 
in  our  lustory. 

Last  January,  there  was  talk  about 
whether  the  American  people  could  meet 
*trpir  commitments  ixith  at  home  and 
abroad  Could  we  have  both  progressive 
domestic  legislation  and  adequate  na- 
tional defense. 

This  Congress  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion affirmatively.  And  we  have  done  so 
not  through  legislative  quantity,  but  by 
practicing  legislative  quality 

We  have  focused  our  legislative  sights 
on  areas  of  the  most  pressing  national 
needs.  And  by  intensive  review  and  study 


«P  have  helped  to  improve,  and  often  re- 
direct, new  legislative  programs  passed 
In  nrevious  sessions. 

We  began  this  session  with  47  fewer 
Democrats  than  we  had  in  the  89th 
^ngress-and  these  47,  as  a  group,  had 
a  75  percent  favorable  voting  record  on 
administration  proposals. 

But  in  spite  of  this  significant  loss  in 
support,  and  in  the  face  of  persistent 
Republican  opposition  of  a  big  majority 
of  the  Republicans  on  nearly  ever>'  pro- 
Dosal  offered  by  the  administration  and 
the  Democrats,  the  90th  Congress  has 
performed  very  weh  Indeed.  This  Con- 
eress  has  enacted  legislation  of  historic 
toportance  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  American  people.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  has,  agaiiist 
difficulties,  made  substantial  progress. 

It  has  met  Its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  health. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967  author- 
izing S589  million  for  fiscal  1967-70  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  service,  including  a 
$40  million   authorization   intended   for 
rat  control   projects   in    fiscal    1968-69. 
The    Comprehen-slve    Health    Planning 
and    Services    Act    of    1966    authorized 
grants  to  States  to  be  used  for  whichever 
health  services  each  State  deemed  most 
important.  The  1967  law  extend.'^  these 
programs    at     expanded     authorization 
levels.  It  also  initiates  a  new  program  of 
Federal  Ucensing  of  clinical  laboratories 
dealing  in  interstate  commerce  and  es- 
tablishes a   program   of   grants   for   re- 
search and  demonstrations  to  develop 
more     efficient      health      services      and 
facilities. 

We   passed   the   Mental   Retardation 
Amendments  of   1967  providing   a  total 
of  $281.8  million   for  fiscal  years  1968 
through   1970.  including   $19   million  in 
new  authority  for  fiscal  1968.  These  funds 
will  be  used  for  university-affiliated  con- 
struction. $50  million:  conrmiunity  cen- 
ters, $80  million:  staffing.  $88  8  million; 
education  for  the  handicapped.  $55  mil- 
Uon;    and    the    training    of    recreation 
teachers,  $10  million.  A  portion  of  the 
university    faciUtics    constructed    under 
the  law  can  be  used  for  research  activi- 
Ues.  T\^-o  percent  of  the  funds  for  the 
construction   of  community  mental  re- 
Urdation  centers  can  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  program  at 
the  State  level.  Four  million  dollars  of 
the  funds  for  training  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  teachers  may  be  used 
for  demonstration  projects  in  this  area. 
We  have  passed  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  which  authorizes  $428.3  million 
for  Federal  air  pollution  control  for  fiscal 
1968-70.  Of  the  total  authoriz-ation,  $125 
million  is  earmarked  for  fiscal  1968  and 
1969  for  research  on  pollution  caused  by 
fuels    combustion.    Public    Law    90-148 
greatly  enlarges  the  existing  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  control.  It 
authorizes  a  2-year  study  of  the  impact 
of  national  emissions  standards    It  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  time 
of  imminent  and  substantial  danger  to 
public  health  from  air  p.jllutlon  to  seek 
a  court  injunction  against  the  continued 
emission  of  such  pollutants  as  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 


The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized  to 
designate    air    quahty    control    regions 
throughout  the  country,  provide  full  Fed- 
eral financing  for  regional  control  com- 
missions to  be  established  by  State  Gov- 
ernors   and  empowers   him   to   enforce 
air  quality  standards  in  the  control  re- 
gions   if  the  regional  commis-sions  fail 
to  enforce  guidelines  for  air  purity  which 
are  to  be  supplied  by  HEW.  It  requires 
the  registration  of  all  fuel  additives  with 
the  HEW  Secretary.  Moreover,  fuel  man- 
ufacturers  are    required   to   notify   thv 
Secretary  of  the  type,  concentration  and 
purpose  of  all  additives  which  are  used 
in  their  fuels  It  provides  that  automobile 
exhaust  standards  can  be  issued  onl>'  by 
the  Federal  Government  except  in  CaU- 
fornia  which  is  permitted  to  enforce  Its 
own  more  stringent  control  standards. 
Finallv.  the  measure  provides  for  Fed- 
eral support  for  State  automobile  pollu- 
tion control  device  Inspection  program. 

It  has  met  its  responsibilities  and  its 
obligations  to  our  senior  citizens. 

The  Congress  amended  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  across-the-board 
increase  of  at  least  13  percent  for  all 
social  security  beneficiaries  with  mini- 
mum monthly  benefits  being  increased 
from  $44  to  $55.  This  is  the  largest  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  In  3 
years  It  also  raises  the  amount  of  out- 
standing permissible  earnings  for  social 
security     beneficiaries     from     $1,500     to 

$1  680  To  finance  these  lit)eraUzation6, 

the  taxable  wage  base  is  raised  from 
$0  000  to  $7,800    There  is  also  created  a 

60-day.  liletime  reserve  and  hospital 
bcneflus  under  medicare  but  with  the  re- 
quirement that  the  patient  pay  $20  a  day 
toward  the  cost  of  this  coverage.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  increased  benefits  is 
$3  6  billion  for  the  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration. There  are  some  controversial 
provisions  which  can  receive  future  con- 
siderations. 

We  have  enacted  the  Older  Amencans 
Act  providing  for  an  extension  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  for  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  It  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $10,550,000  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $16,950,000  for  fiscal  1969  for 
community  aging  programs,  and  appro- 
priations of  $6.4  mUlion  in  fiscal  1968  and 
$10  million  in  fiscal  1969  for  research, 
demonstration  and  training  programs. 
Finally,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  conduct  a  study  for  the  need 
of  training  personnel  in  the  field  of  the 

Q  nri  j^  g 

The  90th  Congress  has  likewise  acted 
to  bar  discrimination  against  workers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  65  because  of 
their  age. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  19d7 
enacted  bv  this  Congress,  bars  discrimi- 
nation against  workers  or  potential 
workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  6o 
because  of  their  age.  It  prohibits  em- 
plovers  emploj-ment  agencies,  and  labor 
organizations  from  engaging  in  any  dis- 
criminatory practice  in  hiring  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  65.  The  In- 
vestigation and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Any  ag- 
grieved Individual,  as  weU  as  the  Secre- 
tan-  of  Labor,  Ls  authorized  to  bring  court 
action  against  a  violator  if  the  Secretarj- 


of  Labor  has  failed  to  bring  voluntary 
compUance  through  conciUation  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  also  authorized  to 
carrv  out  an  education  program  to  re- 
duce the  barriers  to  employment  for  older 
workers.  A  $3  million  annual  appropria- 
tion is  authorized. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
also  acted  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
the  consumer. 

Congress   enacted   into   law   a   strong 
program  of  Federal  standards  in  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products.  This 
measure  authorizes  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral-State   cooperation    to    bring    State 
meat  inspection  systems  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  the  Federal  inspection  system. 
States  would  be  required  to  initiate  meat 
inspection  at  least  equal  to  Federal  re- 
quirements. If  a  State  failed  tx)  d^gn 
and  enforce  such  a  program  within   2 
vears  the  Agriculture  Secretary  would  be 
kuthorized  to  assume  actual  inspection 
of   the   State-s   plants   doing   intrastate 
business.    The    measure    also    contains 
emergencv  authority  for  the  Secretary-  to 
impose  Federal  inspection  of  any  intra- 
state plant  which  is  processing  meat  dan- 
gerous to  the  public.  .>,„  1QCO 
Congress  acted  to  strengthen  the  1953 
Flammable  Fabric*  Act  in  order  to  cover 
all  wearing  apparel  and  home  and  office 
interior  furnishings  made  oi   fabric   or 
related   materials    It  also  provided   for 
more  flexible  operation  of  the  1953  law. 
The  Goverrjnent  will  now  be  able  to  force 
a  halt  to  manufacturers"  sales  Of  gOOdS 
not  meeting  standards  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce    In  addiUon.  for  the 

first  time,  interior  lurnishings  are  cov- 
ered in  order  to  provide  protection 
against  dangerous  materials  in  drapes, 
bedding,  blankets,  upholster^-,  and  other 
products.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1.5  million  for  fiscal  1968 
and  $2  250,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  to  implement  the  legisla- 

We  also  acted  to  establish  a  seven- 
member  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety.  The  Commissioner  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  is  di- 
rected to  identify  categories  of  household 
products  which  may  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard  to  consumers.  It  is  also 
directed  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  State  and  Federal  law  m  con- 
trolling such  products  and  to  report  to 
Congress  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations 2  vears  after  the  resolution  Is 
enacted  Two  million  doUars  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  cover  expenses 
of  the  Commission. 

Tlie  Congress  also  acted  tc  meet  its 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  education. 
Congress  acted  to  extend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
an  additional  2  years  with  an  authoriza- 
tion larger  than  that  ever  before  pro- 
vided. .^      , 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  extended  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  including  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  a  teacher  fellowship 
program,  and  create!  four  new  teacher 
training  programs  effective  in  fiscal  1969 
In  fiscal  1968,  $33  miUion:  $46  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969,  and  $56  million  in 
fiscal  1970  is  provided  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  In  addition,  the  new  law  specifies 
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that  the  recruitment,  selectloi  and  en- 
rollment  o^   Corps   volunteers  must   be 
carried  out  locally  and  that  tUe  colleges 
and  universities  under  contract  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  wduld  act  as 
a    clearinghouse    for    applications    and 
could  aid  the  local  institutloiis  In  pro- 
moting the  program.  There  i.s  Authoi-ized 
$50  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  965  million 
In  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  assist  local  eflucatlonal 
agencies  in  attracting  persons  into  teach- 
ing: $195  million  for  fl.scal  1969  and  $240 
million  for  fiscal   1970  Is   provided  for 
graduate  fellowship  programs  in  educa- 
tion  and    program   development   grants 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
There  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1969.  $70 
million,  and  for  fiscal  1970,  $90  million, 
for  grants  to  State  and  local  agencies  and 
colleges  in  order  to  carry  out  a  -variety  of 
inservice   training    programs  aimed    at 
Improving  the  professional  quaQifications 
of  personnel  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Finally,  the  1967  Education 
Professions    Development    Act   provides 
$21.5  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  S36  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970  in  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  tiie  training 
of  personnel,  either  teachers  oj  adminis- 
trators, in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  Congress  also  passed  legislation  to 
continue  and  expand  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  This  measure  authorizes 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $600  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970  for  grants  to  States  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  for  247.- 
000  people  in  1969  and  278,600  in  1970. 
Also  extended  was  a  pros;ram  c*  grants  to 
States  for  statewide  planning  ih  rehabili- 
tation. These  grants  will  Insurd  that  each 
State  has  a  basis  for  developing  service 
programs  so  that  by  July  1,  1975.  each 
State  will  be  able  to  furnish  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  all  those  in  reed  of  it. 
In  addition,  the  1967  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation   Act    authorizes    two  [new    pro- 
grams— one,  a  program  of  grarits  for  pi- 
lot projects  to  provide  vocatiorml  rehabil- 
itation to  migrant  workers,  tae  other  to 
establish  a  new  national  cente^  for  deaf- 
bUnd  youths  and  adults. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
provides  for  a  3 -year  extenaon  of  the 
1960  law  authorizing  Federal  grants  to 
construct  educational  televlaon  broad- 
casting facilities.  The  1967  measure  also 
includes  educational  radio  broadcasting. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  purposes  a  total  of  $38  million; 
$10.5  million  for  fiscal  1968,  $12.5  million 
for  fiscal  1969,  and  $15  milllcki  for  fiscal 
1970.  The  new  public  televisifin  law  also 
provides  for  the  establishmenjt  of  a  non- 
profit, nongovernmental  Corrbration  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  This  Corporation 
will  strengthen  and  improve  educational 
radio  and  television  by  providing  an  in- 
dependent source  of  funds  to  produce 
programs  and  operate  and  iiterconnect 
stations.  The  Corporation  is'  authorized 
to  provide  financial  aids  6D  noncom- 
mercial stations  to  produce  educational 
radio  and  television  programs.  It  can 
also  make  payments  to  local  educational 
stations  to  help  produce  local  programs 
and  meet  other  operating  costs.  It  Is 
likewise  authorized  to  arrange  for  sys- 
tems to  connect  separate  stations  region- 
ally or  throughout  the  Nation  to  permit 


distribution  of  educational  programs.  A 
$19  million  appropriation  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  1968  to  finance  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation. 

We  enacted  Public  Law  90-154  which 
extends  for  1  year  to  June  30,  1968. 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  finance  the  total  cost  of 
interlibrary  cooperation  programs.  State 
institutional  library  services,  and  library 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
After  June  30.  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  50  percent  of  the  program  costs 
and  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  remaining  50  percent. 
The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
also  met  its  resE>onsibilitles  to  aid  and 
assist  the  economically  deprived  and 
depressed. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  the  antipoverty  program, 
authorizes  the  continuation  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  for  2  years 
through  fiscal  1969.  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,900,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$2,181,000,000  for  fiscal  1969.  It  contains 
a  new  provision  requiring  that  after 
February  1,  1969,  community  action  pro- 
grams shall,  except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, be  carried  on  by  local  gov- 
ernments. It  also  earmarks  $25  million 
for  a  program  to  feed  the  hungry,  ana 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  day-care 
centers  to  assist  working  mothers. 

The  Congress  acted  to  provide  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram by  authorizing  $200  million  for 
fiscal  1968  and  S225  million  for  fiscal 
1969.  This  outstanding  program,  initially 
enacted  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1961  and  es- 
tablished on  a  3-year  basis  In  1964,  en- 
ables low-income  families  in  both  the 
urban  slums  and  depressed  areas  to  pur- 
chase government-subsidized  stamps 
which  increases  their  food-buying  power 
at  grocery  stores.  This  program  has  per- 
mitted these  citizens  to  supply  their  chil- 
dren with  something  approaching  the 
basic  nutritional  diet  necessary  for  sound 
physical  and  mental  growth.  Its  con- 
tinuation was  truly  a  great  humani- 
tarian gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

We  passed  the  Appalachia  Redevelop- 
ment Act  amendments  of  1967.  This 
measure  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$1.7  million  for  fiscal  19G8  and  1969  for 
admmistrative  expenses  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  an  appropriation  to  the 
President  of  $715  million  for  the  4-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1971,  an  Increase 
of  $175  million  over  the  existing  author- 
ization for  the  same  pjeriod.  for  the  high- 
way program.  For  the  nonhighway  pro- 
gram, there  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1968- 
69  an  appropriation  of  $170  million.  Of 
this  amount  there  is  authorized  up  to 
$50  million  for  expanded  demonstration 
health  programs,  up  to  $19  million  for 
land  stabilization  and  conservation  pro- 
grams, up  to  $2  million  for  hardwood  re- 
search programs,  up  to  $2  million  for  the 
water  resources  program,  up  to  $26  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education  programs, 
and  up  to  $6  million  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Up  to  $97  million  is  pro- 
vided for  supplemental  grant  programs 
which  will  allow  Federal  payments  of  up 
to  80  percent  on  projects  covered  by  ex- 
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isting  grant-in-aid  programs.  A  $5  mil- 
lion  revolvmg  fund  is  established  for 
technical  assistance  grants  and  loam 
for  up  to  80  percent  of  initial  planning 
and  management  costs  of  low  and  me- 
dian-income housing  projects,  Twenty 
counties  in  Mississippi,  two  in  Alabama, 
and  one  each  in  New  York  and  Tennes- 
see were  added  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. In  addition  to  extending  and  modi- 
fylng  the  Appalachia  program,  this  law 
also  provides  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  long-range  economic 
planning  by  the  five  regional  commis- 
sions established  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
There  is  also  established  a  new  prrxjrair, 
of  supplemental  grants  for  these  five  re- 
gions. There  is  authorized  a  total  of  $75 
million  for  this  new  supplemental  grant 
program. 

The  Congress  also  acted  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  both  the  Government 
civilian  employees  and  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Congress  passed   the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  provid- 
ing a  first-step  raise  of  6  percent  for  725  - 
000  postal  employees  and  a  4.5  percent 
increase  for  1.3  million  classified  workers 
retroactive  to  October   1.   1967,  making 
various  adjustments  in  postal  rates,  es- 
tablishing  a   commission   on   executive 
legislative   and   judicial   salaries   whose 
function  will  be  to  review  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral  executives.   Members   of    Congress 
and  Federal  judges  and  submit  a  report 
of  its  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
President,  and  making  it  illegal  for  Fed- 
eral officials  to  hire  a  relative    In  addi- 
tion, postal  employees  will  receive  a  sec- 
ond pay  Increase  of  5  percent  in  July  of 
1968.  and  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  give  classified  employees  adjust- 
ments in  July  of  1968  to  close  one-half 
of  the  difference  between  their  salary  lev- 
els  and   comparable  private   enterprise 
salary  levels.  The  final  third  phast-  ad- 
justment  IS  provided   for  July   of    1969 
for  all  Government  employees  to  brlni? 
their  salaries  up  to  a  par  with  private 
enterprise  salaries. 

Congress  also  enacted  a  militarv'  pay 
bill.  It  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the 
monthly  pay  of  servicemen,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1967,  a  4.5  percent  increase  for 
regular  compensation,  including  basic 
pay.  quarters,  and  subsistence  allow- 
ance Further,  it  provides  for  automatic 
military  pay  raises  in  the  f;iture  that 
would  correspond  to  salary  increases  for 
Federal  civilian  employees. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
acted  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  our 
veterans. 

We  enacted  into  law  the  Veterans' 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  Tliis  measure  gives  veterans 
and  their  dependents  a  cost-of-living 
increase  In  pension  payments,  provides 
full  wartime  rates  of  compensation  for 
those  Injured  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  pensions  for  those  who  become  dis- 
abled, higher  educational  allowances  for 
veterans  attending  college  under  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  and  a  numt>er  of  new  train- 
ing programs  under  that  law. 

We  acted  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
in  the  international  field. 


Public  Law  90-7.  Food  for  India,  ap- 
nroved  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
mps  and  multUateral  organizations  such 
as  the  Worid  Bank,  the  OECE,  and  FAO. 
in  international  efforts  to  develop  a  self- 
help  approach  to  the  war  on  hunger,  to 
assist   India    to    achieve    food    self-suf- 
ficiency and  to  help  meet  India's  critical 
food  short^ages  by  providing  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  resources  needed 
for  food  procurement  or  production.  It 
also   authorized    the    provision    by    the 
United  States  of   up  to  3   million   tons 
of  food  grain  to  India,  provided  it  was 
appropriately  matched,  and  provided  for 
the    allocation    of    approximately    $190 
million  in  calendar  year  1967  to  cover 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  grain.  It  also 
authorized  the  President  to  provide  an 
additional  $25  million  of  emergency  food 
reUef  for  distribution  by  CARE  and  other 
American  volunteer  agencies. 

Public  Law  90-88 — the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank— authorized  an  addi- 
tional U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  of  $900 
million  over  a  3-year  period — fiscal  1968- 
70  This  will  cover  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
$1.2  billion  increase  in  contributions  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-.Mncrican  Development  Bank 
agreed  to  at  the  Inter-American  summit 
conference  at  Punta  del  Este  last  April. 
It  represents  a  $150  million  increase  over 
the  3-year  period  compared  with  the 
previous  level  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 

The  Congress  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization Act  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $2,674,614,000  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  and  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  1968. 

We  acted  to  extend  the  Peace  Corps 
and  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$115.7  million  for  this  organization  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1967  extended  the  interest 
equalization  tax  for  2  more  years.  This 
measure  is  aimed  at  relieving  the  chronic 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
making  it  more  expensive  for  foreigners 
to  borrow  from  U.S.  sources.  The  new 
law  also  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  eliminate  the  tax  or  set  it  at  any 
level  up  to  50  percent  above  the  current 
aiiiount  of  the  levy. 

The  Congress  also  acted  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner  in  the  area  of  fiscal  policy. 
We  faced  up  to  our  responsibilities  in 
the  fiscal  area  by  twice  raising  the  debt 
celling.  Public  Law  90-3  raised  the  tem- 
porary national  debt  ceiling  limit  from 
$330  billion  to  $336  biUion  through  June 
30.  1967.  Public  Law  90-39  increased  the 
permanent  national  debt  limit  to  $358 
billion  efTective  In  fiscal  1968.  It  also  pro- 
vided a  $7  billion  Increase  in  the  tem- 
porarj-  debt  limit  to  $365  billion  in  sub- 
sequent years.  In  addition,  it  required 
that  the  face  amount  of  participation 
certificates  issued  by  the  Federal  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association  for  Itself  or  other 
agencies  for  fi.-^cal  1968  be  included  under 
the  debt  limit,  and  finally  it  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
notes  with  a  maturity  of  up  to  7  years 
rather  than  the  existing  5  years. 


Congress  met  Its  responsibility  to  our 
cities.  Appropriations  for  $10  million  for 
rent  supplements  and  $312  million  for 
model  cities  was  provided.  In  addition,  an 
additional  $750  million  was  provided  for 
urban  renewal.  $165  million  for  water 
and  sewer  faculties  under  the  community 
facility  program,  and  $175  million  for 
the  urban  mass  transit  program.  The 
low-rent  public  housing  program  was 
continued. 

Congress  also  met  Its  responsibilities 
to  small  business.  PubUc  Law  90-104 
amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees, 
and  any  other  obligations  or  commit- 
ments which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  from  Small  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Fund,  and  to  give  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  access  to 
more  SBA  money.  The  maturity  for  reg- 
ular business  loans  made  for  constructing 
facilities  was  also  increased  from  10  to 
15  years. 

We  have  likewise  met  our  responsibili- 
ties for  the  general  public  interest. 

Congress  acted  to  end  the  first  nation- 
wide railway  strike  in  more  than  20  years. 
Public  Law  90-54  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  a  special  board  to  mediate 
the  rail  dispute  for  the  first  30  days  of 
a  90-day  period.  If  the  parties  did  not 
reach  agreement  at  the  end  of  that 
30-dav  period,  the  board  was  directed  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  April  22  report  of 
the  special  mediation  panel.  The  board 
was  then  directed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  April  22  report,  if  no 
accord  were  reached  by  the  60th  day,  and 
to  submit  them  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  If  by  the  91st  day  the  parties 
had  not  reached  an  agi-eement.  the  terms 
recommended  by  the  board  would  take 
effect.  These  recommendations  would  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  parties  settled 
their  dispute,  or  until  January  1,  1969, 
at  the  latest. 

Congress  also  met  its  responsibilities  In 
the  judicial  field. 

We  enacted  legislation  establishing  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  to  further  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  improved  ju- 
dicial administration  of  Federal  courts. 
This  Center  will  study  court  operations, 
develop  recommendations  for  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  Slates, 
stimulate  and  conduct  training  programs 
for  judges  and  other  judicial  branch  per- 
sonnel, and  provide  staff  assistance  to  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  Center  is  to  be 
supervised  by  a  board  composed  of  the 
Chief  Justice  as  permanent  chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S  Courts  as  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, two  active  Federal  court  of  appeals 
judges,  and  three  active  Federal  district 
judges. 

It  met  its  responsibilities  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
replaced  the  existing  three  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  with  a  single 
Commissioner  and  a  nine-member  City 
Council,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  organiza- 
tion plan  went  into  effect  on  August  11, 
after  the  House  on  August  9  rejected  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  244  to  160  a  disapproving 
resolution.  It  will  greatly  Increase  the  ef- 


ficiency of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  also  met  its  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  natural  resources. 

We  enacted  into  law  a  measure  author- 
izing additional  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program,  from 
$90  million  to  $106  million  for  fiscal  1968 
and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  test  bed  facilities,  and 
clarifying  existing  provisions  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  sequence  of  water  con- 
version facilities  to  be  constructed  by 
the  OSW, 

We  authorized  the  nuclear  desalting 
plant.  Thjs  measure  authorizes  the  In- 
terior Department  to  participate  In  the 
construction  of  a  very  large  nuclear 
power  and  desalting  plant  in  southern 
California.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $57.2  million  as  the  Interior 
Departments  share  of  the  project's  total 
cost  of  $444.3  million.  The  plant  is  to  be 
built  in  cooperation  with  the  AEC,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  and  three  California  power 
companies  This  southern  California 
project  offers  the  prospect  of  the  first 
large-scale  application  of  nuclear  energy 
to  the  desalting  proce.ss.  the  first  large 
combined  power  and  desalting  plant,  and 
the  production  of  an  imprecedented 
volume  of  commercially  competitive  de- 
salted water. 

This  session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
also  dealt  responsibly  with  the  problems 
and  opportunities  surrounding  America's 
role  as  a  force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  stand 
firmly  with  President  Johnson  on  Viet- 
nam. I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
United  States  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  sincere  desire  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  conclusion  to  the  terrible 
struggle  in  that  troubled  land  And  I 
think  we  would  agree  further  that  the 
onus  for  peace  now  rests  squarely  with 
Hanoi. 

It  is  Hanoi,  not  Washington,  that  has 
turned  down  more  than  36  proposals  for 
ending  the  fighting  It  is  Hanoi,  not 
Washington,  that  refuses  to  even  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  negotiations 
until  all  fighting  stops  and  all  allied 
troops  withdraw  from  the  South. 

Vietnam  Is  a  painful  and  costly  war. 
But  there  can  be  no  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
Is  determined  to  stay  the  course,  fulfill  its 
commitments,  and  uphold  the  principle 
upon  which  our  intervention  is  based: 
namely,  that  the  Communists  do  not 
1-^ve  an  open  Invitation  to  commit  ag- 
gression upon  weak  and  underdeveloped 
nations. 

This  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
support  of  the  administration's  position 
by  both  word  and  deed 

We  have  provided  a  $70  billion  defense 
appropriation,  the  highest  In  our  his- 
tory, to  keep  our  Nation  secure  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  quickly  pas,sed  H.R. 
9481.  a  $12.1  billion  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  support  of  the  military  effort 
In  Vietnam 

In  addition,  we  have  passed  an  $843 
million  military  construction  bill. 
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We  acted  to  extend  the  mllitfry  draft 
and  related  statutes  for  4  years  tp  July  1, 
1971.  The  new  law  changes  the  hame  of 
the  1951  Universal  Military  Training 
Services  Act  to  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967.  Besides  extending  the 
draft  for  men  ages  18 '2  through  26,  or  up 
to  35  for  those  who  receive  deferment.  It 
continues  the  authority  to  issue  special 
calls  for  physicians  and  dentist*  to  age 
35  when  they  have  been  deferred  for  pro- 
fessional education.  It  also  suspends  the 
permanent  limitations  on  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Tke  Pres- 
ident would  be  prohibited  from  ending 
college  undergraduate  defemientc  unless 
he  found  that  restriction  or  temBination 
of  such  deferments  was  nece«ary  in 
view  of  the  Armed  Forces'  manpower 
needs.  The  President's  existing  authority 
to  prescribe  criteria  for  the  gratiting  of 
graduate  and  occupational  de^rments 
was  continued.  The  measure  als^  directs 
the  Department  of  Justice  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  prosecute  draft  law  violations  and  re- 
quires that  the  Justice  Department,  in 
the  event  it  failed  to  honor  the  Selective 
Service  Director's  request,  to  inform 
Congress  in  writing  as  to  its  reasons  for 
failing  to  do  so. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  rtcord  of 
an  indifferent,  indecisive,  or  irre^x)nsible 
Congress.  It  is  the  record  of  a  determined 
Congress,  determined  to  overcome  po- 
litical negativism  and  obstruction  to 
support  the  leadership  of  the  Joha.son  ad- 
ministration during  these  troubled  times. 
There  are  some  who  .say  ■'Congress 
should  do  more." 

This  could  be  said  of  every  Cbngress, 
Including  the  89th.  For  no  maCter  how 
much  we  accomplLsh,  it  Is  never  enough 
so  long  as  one  American  lackg  oppor- 
tunity or  education  or  a  decent  house 
and  future. 

But  by  every  realistic  assessment,  I 
think  we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  during  the  past  11  months. 
This  Congress  has  performed  well  in 
spite  of  loud  and  persistent  opposition 
from  those  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  we  possess  neither  the  funds,  re- 
sources, or  the  will  to  build  toward  the 
progressive  and  humanitarian  American 
society  our  people  envision. 

But  I  would  also  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  leave  the  Impression  that  we  have 
c<.-)mpleted  the  priority  items  on  the 
legislative  agenda  We  shall  return  In 
January  to  confront  several  vital,  un- 
finished matters.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  tax  surcharge  proposal, 
truth-ln-lendlng,  and  the  safe  streets 
act.  among  others 

The  American  people  need  this  legisla- 
tion. And  I  think  they  shall  have  It  be- 
fore the  90lh  Congress  Is  finished. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  assure  Presi- 
dent John.son  that  the  majority  in  this 
Coi:gre.s.s  will  continue  to  .support  the 
leKlslative  program  of  his  administration. 
.And  we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  iiot  out  of 
blind  partL^nship  or  unthinking  loyalty, 
but  out  of  a  conviction  that  this  Presi- 
dent and  this  admlnl.stratlon  reflect  the 
real  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


President  Asks  for  Fair  Share  for  the 
American  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

UP 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  excellent  address  over  national  edu- 
cational television.  President  Johnson 
presented  to  the  Nation  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food 
and  Plber. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  remarks, 
America  owes  much  more  to  its  farmers 
than  we  have  returned  to  them. 

Our  farmers  have  made  us  the  best- 
fed  people  on  earth,  they  have  richly 
contributed  to  our  Nation's  economic 
well-being,  and  they  have  enabled  Amer- 
ica to  nobly  respond  to  the  pleas  of  the 
world's  hungry  millions.  Yet,  as  the 
President  put  it,  the  farmer  "gets  less 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  prosperity." 

For  this  reason,  the  President  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  help  America  provide  a  fair  in- 
come to  Its  farmers  and  a  fair  profit  to 
Its  food  and  fiber  industries 

The  labors  of  this  special  commission 
underscore  the  President's  concern  for 
finding  the  hard  answers  to  farm  prob- 
lems which  have  eluded   35  Presidents. 

Few  men  are  as  uniquely  qualified  to 
tackle  the  problems  as  President  John- 
son— as  he  said,  "agriculture  Is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  very  close  to  my  heart 
all  my  life." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's report  will  equip  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  Nation  with  the  tools  to 
bring  the  full  blessings  of  American 
prosperity  to  the  American  farmer  and 
his  family. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  President's 
remarks  on  the  food  and  fiber  report: 
Remabks    of    the    President    fob    National 

Educational   Television,   Pood   and   F*iber 

R-EPORT,    TELEV1.SED    Deckmbkr    7.    1967 

Every  man  enjoys  the  chance  to  talk  about 
something  that  he  knows  something  about. 
I  thlnli  ttiat  U  even  Uue  of  Presidents. 

Agriculture  Is  a  subject  that  has  been  very 
close  to  my  heart  all  of  my  life.  My  roota 
have  always  been  in  rural  America.  That  la 
why  I  am  very  happy  today  to  have  this 
chance  to  remind  my  fellow  Americans  of 
the  debt  that  I  think  we  owe  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  his  family. 

Our  farmers  have  made  ua  the  healthiest 
and  the  best  fed  people  In  all  the  world, 
throughout  all  history.  They  have  given  us 
much  more  than  Just  the  necessities  of  life. 
Every  day.  they  bring  us  a  harvest  of  great 
quantity  and  rare  quality— and  they  do  It 
at  a  cost  that  the  average  housewife  can 
easily  afford. 

Our  farmers  have  shared  the  rtchnew  of 
their  skill  and  the  earth  with  a  hungry 
world.  They  have  UteraUy  saved  millions  of 
people  from  starvation. 

American  farm  products  are  vital  to  our 
own  economic  health,  and  to  our  strength  in 
the  marlcets  of  the  world.  They  form  the 
largest  part  of  America's  International  trade. 

American  farming  techrUques  today  are 
miracles  that  create  many  of  the  blesslngB 
of  our  abundance.  Their  efficiency  la  the  envy 


and  the  hope  of  so  many  nations  that  seek 
peaceful  and  stable  development. 

Yes,  the  American  farmer  has  given  a 
great  deal  to  his  nation,  and  he  has  given 
much  to  the  world.  And — yes — he  gets  tlie 
short  enu  of  the  stick  In  return. 

Par  too  often,  he  gets  less  than  his  fair 
share  of  the  prosperity  that  he  has  helped 
create  and  that  he  supports.  He  gets  up  at 
daylight,  he  works  all  day  long,  he  comet 
home  hot  or  cold  and  tired  to  his  fami;y— 
and  he  finally  finds  that  he  has  been  short- 
changed for  his  labors.  So  Instead  of  going 
to  bed,  he  sits  up  with  his  wife,  wrestling 
with  the  unpaid  bills  and  wondering  how  to 
meet  the  payments. 

These  things  are  pretty  dlBCOuraglng.  The 
bills  are  hard  to  pay  because  the  farmer 
himself  Is  underpaid.  We  must  do  better  by 
our  farmers.  We  owe  It  to  them  to  be  fair. 
We  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  be  Just — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  have  been  either. 

All  of  us — the  college  people,  the  govern- 
ment people,  the  city  people,  the  farm  peo- 
ple, the  American  people.  If  you  please — 
should  Join  In  conscience  and  bring  new  life 
to  the  American  farmer  and  to  our  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Two  years  ago,  I,  as  the  President  of  the 
American  people,  established  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Pood  and  Fiber  to 
try  to  help  us  achieve  that.  We  sought  and 
secured  30  outstanding  Ajnerlcans  to  serve 
on  this  Commission.  Dean  Sherwood  Berg,  of 
the  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  the  great 
University  of  Minnesota,  acted  as  Chairman, 

The  President  asked  this  Commission  to 
take  a  good.  hard,  long  look  at  our  agricul- 
tural and  our  foreign  trade  policies.  I  now 
have  their  findings  and  recommendations— 
and  I  am  encouraged. 

Their  rejxart  will.  I  hope,  move  us  forward 
to  the  goal  we  seek — giving  a  fair  Income  to 
our  farmers  for  their  labors — and  giving  a 
fair  return  to  the  investor  In  our  food  and 
fiber  Industries. 

That  Is  our  common  resjxjnslblUty  as 
Americana.  We  ought  to  live  up  to  that 
responsibility.  We  haven't  lived  up  to  it.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  It.  So  I  am  very 
grateful  to  every  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion for  helping  us  to  recognize  our  debt  to 
our  farmers — for  showing  us  how  we  must 
and  how  we  may  repay  the  fanner — In  full. 

I  know  that  we  don't  have  all  the  final 
answers.  I  know  that  many  of  them  are 
around  the  corner  that  we  haven't  turned. 
But  I  do  believe  they  will  not  come  easy  for 
any  of  us;  and  I  do  think  that  I  ought  to 
tell  you  this; — The  search  Is  underway. — The 
search  is  not  going  to  stop. — We  have  the  very 
best  men  that  the  President  can  find  doln^ 
the  8«archlng. 

"Farming,"  it  has  been  said,  "looks  mighty 
easy  when  your  plow  Is  a  pwncll,  and  you 
are  sitting  back  In  an  air  conditioned  room 
a   thousand   miles   from   a  cornfield." 

This  Oomxnlaalon  has  not  been  looking 
at  farming  from  an  air  conditioned  room 
with  a  pencil  over  the  ear  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  farm.  Prom  the  very  first,  this 
Commission  understood  that  there  were  no 
easy  answers  to  this  problem.  If  there  were, 
it  would  have  been  given  to  the  35  Presidents 
who  preceded  me  This  Commission  has  re- 
jected the  extremes  of  pessimism  and 
optimism. 

Ovir  farmers  generally  have  a  good  deal 
of  pessimism  In  their  system  and  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  Justification  for  It  Now  and 
then  we  have  an  adventurer  and  one  that  li 
overly  optimistic. 

But  this  Commission  has  looked  Instead. 
not  for  pessimism  or  optimism,  but  for  con- 
structive Ideas — for  fair  propKJsals — for  what 
they  believe  would  be  reasonable  and  vet 
reaUstlc    solutions. 

Too  often  we  have  had  Idealistic  people 
that  had  their  eyee  on  the  stars  but  did 
not  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground 
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t  hooe  and  I  believe,  that  the  Commission 
K«.  »vic'eeded  In  its  general  purpose  I  be- 
^ve  we  are  all  now  better  equipped  In  our 

""rrU've'l^^'grateful  to  all  of  you  who 
heueve  as  I  bellev^that  there  Is  a  bett« 
^.rooming  for  the  American  farmer,  par- 
^/al^lT  U  the  farmer  hUnself  will  unite 
^d  will  give  some  of  his  good  hard-headed 
fhinklne  to  this  subject. 

I  think  that  we  need  not  wait  until  the 
rows  come  home  to  see  this  day  come  Let's 
„t  with  It.  Let's  go  at  It  Let's  unite  and 
out  our  shoulders   to   the   wheel 

In  adversity,  you  know,  the  family  comes 
a  little  closer  together.  Now,  things  are  not 
so  bed  as  to  say  we  are  all  living  In  adversity. 
But  we  do  need  to  better  conditions  on  the 
farms  K  we  don't,  people  are  not  going  to 
be  on  the  farms  anv  more  There  are  too  few 
there  now.  One  of  the  reasons  for  all  of  our 
problems,  Is  that  so  many  have  left  the 
farms  because  they  were  forced  to. 

So  let's  try  to  put  aside  our  prejudices 
and  our  selfishness  and  our  Individual  vlew- 
oolnts  and  trv  to  find  an  area  of  agreement 
where  the  farmers  of  the  nation  can  come 
toKether  and  unite  In  a  common  cause— a 
cause  of  moving  forward  for  a  better  world 
for  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  a  better 
world  for  all  of  those  who  Uve  In  It. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Report  on  the  90th  Congreti  by  Con- 
gresman  Ben  B.  Blackburn,  Fourth 
Diitrict  of  Georgia 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

:^F    GEiJR^.t.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTA-nVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  moves 
toward  adjournment,  I  have  had  time  to 
think  about  some  pieces  of  major  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  acted  upon  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  actions  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  for  many  years  to  come. 

Therefore.  I  have  decided  to  send  a 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  explainhig 
the  actions  Uken  by  this  Congress  For 
my  colleague's  information,  I  hereby  In- 
sert my  monthly  newsletter  into  the 
Record: 


RrPORT  ON  THE  90TH  CONGRESS  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN Ben  B.  Blackburn,  Fodbth  District 
OF  Georgia 

Dear  Friends:  The  90th  Congress  Is  now 
over,  the  results  In,  and  Its  theme:  "Teturn^ 
to  responsible,  representative  government" 
Most  obvious  In  the  Hoiise:  not  so  obvious  In 
Senate  where  Johnson  controls  The  Adminis- 
tration procedure  this  year  was  U)  depend  on 
large  Senate  majorities  to  force  compromise 
on  most  of  Its  War  on  Poverty  bUls  and  ap- 
propriations bills.  House  would  vote  cuts  in 
spending;  Senate  would  authorize  more  than 
Administration  asked  for;  then,  be  able  to 
drive  bills  through  In  conference  committees. 
Only  one  vote  for  House  conferees  and  one 
for  Senate  conferees  there  Compromise  bill 
usually  resulted.  No  bill  is  all  bad 

War  on  Poverty  legislation  is  example.  Pov- 
erty does  exist:  efforts  to  eliminate  continued. 
But,  not  by  direct  hand-outs.  One  of  first 
bills  I  Introduced  (  H.R  4582^Human  Invest- 
ment Act)  provided  a  tax  credit  to  Industry 
for  setting  up  manpower  training  programs 
to  Increase  skUls  of  the  poor.  Called  for  locat- 


ing these  industries  In  blighted  or  poor  areas. 
;  believe  private  enterprise  system  can  best 
tram  labor  forces  ■■on-the-job"  Present  pro- 
gram encourages  recipients  to  seek  "some- 
thing for  nothing",  discourages  seeking  em- 
ployment; encourages  illegitimacy  and  in- 
dolence. 

Joined  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.  111.) 
and  number  of  House  colleagues  in  co-spon- 
soring Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  This 
bill  encourages  and  permits  home  ownership 
by  low  Income  groups.  Home  ownership  stabi- 
lizes families:  develops  pride  and  responsibil- 
ity Also,  Joined  colleagues  In  co-sponsoring 
the  Goodell  bill  for  ■■Economic  Crusade' 
This  was  alternative  to  O.E.O.;  called  for 
structural  changes  In  welfare  programs 
Would  have  broken  up  O.E.O.,  put  functions 
under  Departments  already  established: 
would  prevent  federal  agencies  from  by- 
passing state  organizations;  would  prevent 
GEO.  personnel  from  building  political  orga- 
rUzatlons.  I  felt  an  affirmative  vote  for  O.E  O 
was    an    endorsement    of     inefficiency    and 

Next  year,  above  bills  uHU  be  pushed.  Many 
House  Democrats  favor  this  approach.  Many 
Joined  with  us  this  year,  reacUng  to  wide- 
spread discontent  with   administration   pol- 
icies   by   constituents.   Tax   Increase   legisla- 
tion is  good  example.  Republican  leadership, 
supported  by  many  House  Democrats,  asked 
for  no  tax  Increase  unless  accompanied  with 
sizable  cuts  In  non-defense  spending.  John- 
son refused.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee   chaired   bv   Wilbur  Mills    (D.   Ark.)    re- 
fused to  do  anything  about  taxes  unless  Ad- 
ministration,   in    good    faith,    cut    spending. 
Deficit   spending    by    federal    government   Is 
prlmarv   source    of    Inflation.    Tax   increases 
have  been  used  to  stabilize  small  inflation- 
ary trends,  but  ivould  not  be  sufficient  now 
to  cut  deficit   by   more  than  6  billion.  Let's 
look  at  this. 

Spending   and   Uxes   were   basic   Issue   In 
90th    Congress.    Since    1961,    Administration 
spent  61  billion  more  than  taken  In.  mostly 
non-defense    spending     Between    1960    and 
fiscal    1968,    increased    from    48.6    bUllon    to 
95  6  bilUon.  "Guns  and  butter"  was  Johnson 
law    and  to  persuade  90th  Congress  to  pass 
tax  Increase  he  deliberately  underestimated 
cost   of  Vietnam   War  to  make  deficit  look 
small    Look  at  documented  record.  January. 
Johnson    forecast    deficit   of    87    bUllon.    By 
June   this  was  11  billion.  By  June  30th,  Con- 
gress estimated  true  deficit  of  between  30-35 
billion.    Gardner    Ackley.    top   Johnson    eco- 
nomic advisor,  cried   "Outrageous".  Johnson 
reversed    him   six   weeks   later,   admitted    "29 
billion  deficit  possible"    Credibility  gap  very 
real  here.  To  say  21  billion  error  in  forecast 
in  six  months  was  "poor  planning",  as  John- 
son   admitted,    was    ridiculous.    It    u-as    de- 
liberate,   designed    to   mislead    Congress  and 
American  people. 

Johnson's  tax  proposals  followed  Identical 
pattern.  In  January,  he  said  he  would  pro- 
pose a  6'r  surtax.  Months  passed.  No  pro- 
posal. On  August  3rd.  hU  tax  message  was 
sent  but  for  lO'-d  He  promised  two  billion 
cut  in  spending,  if  Congress  would  approve 
tax  proposal.  House  Ways  and  Means  said 
only  a  token  gesture,  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tion until  Johnson  made  real  cuts.  When 
Britain  devalued  pound.  Johnson  rushed  to 
Congress.  A  tax  cut  now  "necessity  to  rescue 
the  dollar."  Promised  real  cuts,  but  figures 
were  rigged.  More  than  half  of  four  billion 
in  cuts  were  not  real  cuts,  but  •■sai-ings" 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Mills  again  was 
not  fooled,  again  refused  to  consider  bill  for 
tax  cut.  Credibility  again  very  suspect. 
Promises  by  Johnson  broken  here  time  after 
time  .\gencles  issue  false  reports  on  com- 
mand press  issues  big  headlines  on  Johnson 
portions,  later  shifted,  but  not  reported 
American  people  reject  this  type  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  a  busy  year  for  your  Congressman. 
Of  22   bills  entered,  most  far-reaching  were 


those  providing  for  the  Human  Investment 
Act;  H.R  7608.  providing  tor  increasing  the 
Standard  Income  Tax  Deduction  from  tSOOJJO 
to  SI. 000.00.  HJl.  13313  providing  for  allow- 
ing Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  to  partici- 
pate in  funds  available  under  the  National 
Nursing  Act  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  nurses 
graduated  each  vear  are  from  diploma 
schools.  HJt.  13503  provided  for  a  tax  credit 
for  higher  education,  up  to  $675.00:  includet 
colleges,  business,  technical  and  vocational 
schools:  H.R.  13753  provides  a  mandatory 
penalty  of  10  years  for  first  offense  committed 
with  weapon  that  has  moved  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  25  years  for  second  of- 
fense. Does  not  affect  average  citizen  in  any 

way. 

Also  entered  bllU  fo  prevent  Supreme 
Court  from  overruling  or  reviewing  decision 
of  lower  courts  where  confession,  freely  ob- 
tained, was  used  in  evidence:  a  resolution  de- 
manding Johnson  cease  and  desist  from 
withholding  highway  funds:  one  stating  the 
Panama  Canal  is  vital  to  our  defense  and 
must  remain  under  US  jurisdiction:  one 
calling  for  overthrow  of  Castro:  one  in- 
structing Attorney-General  Ramsey  to  prose- 
cute all  who  unllfully  tHolate  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  burn  draft  cards:  and  one.  to  bring 
the  anti-riot  bill  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Your  Washington  office  and  new  District 
office  (now  in  former  post  office  building  in 
Decatur)  Is  staffed  to  serve  you.  Nearly  400 
cases  were  processed  this  year — problems 
constituents  had  with  the  military,  social 
security,  draft  boards,  H.E.W.,  H.U.D..  and 
others  Can't  guarantee  success  everytime. 
but  do  help  in  most  cases.  Cut  red-tape 
mostiv,  get  answers  fast  when  emergencies 
face  you.  //  you  visit  Washington,  office  ar- 
ranges fours— White  Hovise,  Congress.  F.B.I. 
Staff  has  "can-do''  attitude,  proud  of  their 
opportunity  to  serve  you. 

First  come,  first  served.  Some  400  brand- 
new  annuals  from  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Outdoors.  VS.A.  Also,  some  500  Viet- 
nam War  Maps,  and  over  200  new  Congres- 
sional Calendars  for  1968.  Just  write  for 
your  free  copies  to:  Congressman  Ben  B 
Blackburn.  Fourth  District  of  Georgia.  1019 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Waslung- 
ton,  DC,  20515. 

This  Report  Is  being  sent  to  every  home  In 
the  Fourth  District.  It's  paid  for  by  me  and 
anyone  eL-e  who  sends  m  a  donation  for  this 
purpose.  It's  been  our  experience  that  news 
of  what  Congress  Is  doing  occasionally  Is 
very  spotty,  facts  are  lacking.  Stories,  es- 
pecially about  Republicans,  are  often  not 
complete;  lack  depth;  often  slanted.  Feel  you 
would  rather  receive  periodic  reports;  get 
my  polnt-of-vlew  so  you  can  evaluate  It  in 
line  with  yotir  thinking  on  vital  Issues.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  on  this. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  serve 
you  In  Congress, 

Very  Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  B.  Bi-ACKBt;BN. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Salute   to   TenneMee'i    1967   Volunteer 
Team 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TD»NESSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Fridaj/,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  Tennesseans  take 
our  footbali  seriously.  For  this  reason,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me 
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a  little  serious  bragging  on  the  exploits 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Nation's 
finest  football  team. 

The  University  of  Tennessee's  1967 
Volunteer  team  has  just  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  successful  and 
inspiring  seasons  in  the  school's  football 
history.  Despite  a  crippling  series  of  in- 
juries to  key  players,  the  Vols  fought 
through  one  of  the  toughest  schedules 
In  college  football  to  compile  a  9-1  rec- 
ord, win  the  No.  2  position  In  both  major 
national  rankings,  and  earn  an  Invita- 
tion to  play  In  the  Orange  Bowl  classic 
at  Miami  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  jus- 
tifies a  little  bragging. 

When  Coach  Doug  Dickey  talks  about 
the  1967  Vols,  he  always  stresses  the 
word  team.  No  one  can  deny  that  what 
Coach  Dickey  and  his  boys  accomplished 
required  a  maximum  of  cooperation  and 
unity  of  purpose.  It  also  required  that 
each  player  possess  that  extra  measure 
of  courage,  personal  responsibility,  and 
pride  that  makes  up  a  champion.  Ten- 
nessee Is  proud  of  every  man. 

I  could  spend  some  time  talking  about 
individuals,  for  there  were  many  great 
performances  by  outstanding  players, 
Dewey  Warren,  hobbled  all  season  by  in- 
juries, still  managed  to  turn  In  some 
spectacular  duty  at  quarterback.  Charlie 
Fulton  and  Bubba  Wyche,  Walter  Chad- 
wick  and  Derrick  Weatherford,  were  all 
outstanding.  Albert  Dorsey,  the  tough 
defensive  back,  and  Richmond  Flowers, 
the  Ughtning-fast  flanker,  have  been 
honored  by  selection  as  All  Americas. 

But,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  a  great 
deal  of  extra  pride  in  a  young  man  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland  in  my  own  Third 
District  of  Tennessee.  His  name  is  Bob 
Johnson,  and  you  will  find  him  listed  on 
every  All -America  team. 

Longtime  Vol  watchers  have  labeled 
Bob  as  the  best  center  in  the  team's  his- 
tory. He  is  a  great  blocker:  a  hard  com- 
petitor with  the  size,  strength,  speed,  and 
natural  ability  to  earn  lasting  respect 
from  teammates  and  opponents  alike. 
Coach  Dickey  has  characterized  Bob  as 
an  excellent  leader  both  on  and  off  the 
field,  a  player  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  his  job  on  everj-  play  of  everj-  game. 
That  is  a  pretty  solid  rating,  and  one  in 
which  I  wholly  concur. 

I  salute  Tennessee's  Volunteers  and 
Bob  Johnson  and  hope  to  be  at  the 
Orange  Bowl  when  they  win  their  next 
great  victory.  As  representatives  of  our 
State,  they  are  a  real  source  xif  pride  to 
every  Tennessean. 


Washington  Newsletter  to  Wisconsin's 
Sixth  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wisco.NsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  ."^ending  a  report  of 
my  work  during  recent  weeks  to  the  con- 


stituents of  my  district  who  have  indi- 
cated that  they  want  to  receive  my  reg- 
ular reports.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Concression.m.  Record  the  text 
of  my  Washington  Newsletter: 

Dear  Friend;  This  Is  ttie  flret  of  my 
monthly  newsletters  to  go  to  those  who  are 
requesting  It.  As  you  can  Imagine  It  has  taJien 
some  time  to  alphabetize  your  cards  and 
prepare  mailing  plates  for  the  many  who 
wish  to  be  Included.  AJl  Is  In  order  now,  and 
you  will  receive  this  on  a  regular  monthly 
basis.  If  your  address  is  Incorrect,  or  If  you 
receive  a  duplicate,  please  let  me  know. 

With  this  newsletter  I  enclose  the  results 
of  my  questionnaire.  And,  again.  I  want  to 
thank  each  of  you  who  responded. 

There  is  much  to  report.  As  you  know, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Passage  of  the 
poverty  bill  capped  six  months  of  study  of 
the  complex  program.  Hearings  took  place 
In  the  Committee  on  Education  &  Labor,  on 
which  I  serve.  After  spending  untold  hours 
examining  antlpoverty  projects,  I  was  deeply 
and  genuinely  disappointed  that  the  type  of 
meaningful  redirection  I  had  pressed  for  was 
not  accepted  by  the  House.  What  was  ac- 
cepted falls  to  provide  suflJclent  citizen  and 
private  sector  Involvement  which  I  believe 
Is  crucial.  My  vote  In  favor  of  passage  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  urgent  need  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  press  for  further  congressional 
action  to  Improve  this  program. 

ACTION    ON    MINK    IMPORT    PROBLEMS 

Earlier  this  year  I  sponsored  a  meeting  for 
sixth  district  mink  ranchers  to  meet  with 
appropriate  officers  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Ti)e  meeting  attracted  mink  raisers 
from  throughout  Wisconsin  and  the  Mid- 
west. Since  then  telegrams  have  gone  out 
from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  office  urging 
an  evaluation  of  foreign  mink  production 
with  an  eye  to  making  Informal  agreements 
which  might  decrease  mink  Imports. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  Reports 
from  abroad  Indicate  mink  Imports  In  1968 
shouldn't  have  the  dlsasterous  effect  on  mink 
ranchers  here  that  those  did  In  1967. 

We  are  still  far  from  a  solution.  But  the 
work  done  by  6th  district  mink  ranchers  In 
presenting  their  problems  to  federal  offi- 
cials has  performed  a  major  role  In  helping 
the  entire  U.S.  mink  Industry. 

FOREIGN    *n>    LOWEST    IN    20    TKARS 

On  Nov.  8,  the  House  passed  the  lowest 
annual  authorization  for  foreign  aid  In  the 
20  year  history  of  the  program.  The  S2.6 
bUUon  was  $787  mUllon  less  than  the  small- 
est previous  appropriation. 

I  voted  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation because  I  believe  more  must  be  done 
to  promote  the  self-help  approach  In  for- 
eign assistance  (typified  by  U.S.  technical 
assistance  programs)  rather  than  persist 
with  a  program  that  has  long  proven  so 
ineffectual. 

ROLL    CALLS    HIGHEST    IN    20    YEARS 

The  House  In  1967  has  had  more  roll  call 
votes  than  In  any  other  year  since  World 
War  ri. 

As  of  Dec.  6.  the  House  has  answered  427 
roll  calls  for  quorum  calls  and  record  votes. 
I've  answered  407  of  these,  and  have  an 
attendance  record  of  95  Vi . 

I  frankly  was  unhappy  with  the  slow 
progress  of  the  90th  Congress  early  thU  year, 
and  I  had  hoped  we  could  adjourn  well  be- 
fore December.  For  this  reason  I  Joined  with 
27  of  my  colleagues  In  asking  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  schedule  seyslona  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  If  necessary.  Since  then 
Congress  has  held  session  almost  every 
Friday.  While  ImpKjrtant  legislation  has  not 
come  up  we  have  been  able  to  get  some  bills 
out  of  the  way. 

Although  Friday  sessions  and  increaaed 
Committee  work  have  decreased  my  travel  to 


the  6th  district,  I  think  we  all  agree  Uiat  t 
full  Congressional  work  week  is  a  hea;un 
step  toward  better  government. 

Janle  and  I  plan  to  be  home  in  Oshkccb 
during  the  holiday  season.  Congress  1«  qoj 
exf)ected  to  return  until  about  Jan.  15,  i  w^j 
be  having  office  hours  In  each  of  the  7  coun- 
ties of  the  6th  district,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  many  of  you. 

ATTACK  ON  INLAND  LAKE  POLLUTION 

Pollution  of  Wisconsin's  inland  lakes  u  the 
target  of  H.R.  13312,  a  bUl  that  I  Introduced 
Oct.  4. 

The  bill  provides  for  grants  to  local  and 
state  officials  developing  effective  ways  to 
save    Inland    lakes. 

HJl.  13312  has  been  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior.  A  similar  bill  haj 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Commltt«« 
on  Public  Works,  In  the  Senate.  I  am  hope- 
ful (with  help  from  12  other  members  who 
Joined  In  Introducing  this  measure)  that  w» 
will  hold  hearings  and  pass  the  bill. 

This  move  could  be  a  real  boost  to  Lake 
Winnebago,  Green  Lake.  Randon  Lake,  Elk- 
hart Lake,  Big  Cedar  Lake,  Lake  Butts  det 
Morts    and    our    other    Inland    lakes 

I  have  received  a  limited  allotment  of  Viet- 
nam mafks.  As  long  as  the  supply  lasts  I'd  Ilk« 
to  make  them  available.  Particularly  I  would 
welcome  requests  from  families  of  military 
personnel  serving  In  Vietnam,  for  I  am 
sure  your  letters  and  the  news  reports  would 
be  made  more  meaningful  with  this  map 
for  reference. 

My  very  best  vrtshes  for  1968. 

William  A.  STEicn. 


Advances  in  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  DOW  Mr.  Speaker,  today  because 
of  farm  programs  fought  for  and  won 
by  a  Democratic  administration  and 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress, 
the  agricultural  market  is  freer  of  Gov- 
ernment control  now  than  It  has  been 
for  30  years,  and  nearer  supply-demand 
balance  than  it  has  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Most  of  our  farm  programs  are  now 
voluntary. 

The  surpluses  of  the  fifties  are  gone 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In- 
vestment in  farm  commodities  is  down 
to  $3.59  billion,  a  reduction  of  $2.39  bil- 
lion from  the  previous  year,  and  about 
$5  billion  less  than  the  peak  investment 
years  of  1956  and  1959.  And  equally  Im- 
portant, the  suipluses  were  worked  ofl 
without  depressing  farm  income. 

Instead,  prices  of  commodities  in  sur- 
plus moved  steadily  up  as  the  surpluses 
were  put  into  use.  Since  the  Benson  era 
ended,  leaving  us  with  a  stockpile  of  1  < 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  and  85  million 
tons  of  feed  grains,  American  farmers 
have  had  6  years  of  steady  progress  The 
contrast  between  the  last  6  years  and 
the  8  that  preceded  them— 1953  to  early 
1969— is  startling. 

In  the  8-year  period  ending  with  1960. 
net  farm  income  dropped  $2.4  billion— 
a  loss  of  17  percent.  In  the  6  years  since 
1960.  net  farm  income  rose  $4.6  billion— 
a  gain  of  40  percent.  Net  fann  income  in 
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1966  reached  its  second  highest  point  In 
Sry,  jumping  to  $16.4  billion. 

In  the  Benson  years,  gross  farm  m- 
come  rose  only  3  percent.  Since  1960,  it 
has  risen  31  percent,  and  in  1966  alone, 
li    rose    to    $49.5    billion— an    alltime 

rpcorci 

Net  income  per  farm,  between  1952  and 
I960  rose  by  9  percent:  in  the  6  years 
since  it  rose  70  percent,  reaching 
j5  049— the  highest  in  history— in  1966. 
Six  years  ago,  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
had 'climbed  to  a  then  alltime  high  of 
S4  8  billion.  Last  fiscal  year  our  exports 
were  $67  billion— up  44  percent— and 
rose  above  $6,8  billion  in  1967.  despite 
increasingly  stiff  competition  from 
abroad  and  less  tonnage  in  certain  com- 
modities. 

Our  dollar  sales  have  grown  rapidly, 
from  $3  3  billion  in  1960  to  $5.1  billion 
in  1966— nearly  a  60-pcrcent  gain.  We 
set  a  new  dollar  record  of  $5.4  billion  this 
year— more  than  our  total  shipments 
amounted  to  in  any  year  prior  to  1963. 

A  decade  ago.  domestic  farm  policy 
was  largely  out  of  tune  with  exports— 
and  our  exports  showed  it.  One  of  the 
important  goals  since  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration took  over  in  1961  has  been 
to  design  and  administer  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  programs  to  encourage 
a  maximum  flow  into  world  trade,  for  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  producers.  We  now  have 
some  37  percent  of  the  world  wheat 
trade— almost  half  the  world  feed  grain 
trade— and  over  90  percent  of  the  world 
soybean  trade. 

The  programs  enacted  during  the  past 
6  vears  also  enable  us  to  make  better  use 
of  our  abundance.  At  least  45  million 
Americans— 12  million  more  than  in 
I960— are  now  being  helped  to  better 
diets,  better  nutrition,  better  health, 
through  various  food  distribution  pro- 
grams. 

In  1961  the  food  stamp  program  was 
launched  on  a  pilot  basis  in  eight  areas. 
It  is  now  operating  in  about  838  com- 
munities and  serving  1.8  million  needy 
persons.  On  September  27,  1967,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  .signed  into  law  S.  953,  the 
bill  providing  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  program  and  authorizing  ap- 
propriations of   $200   million   for   fiscal 
1968  and   $225   million    for   fiscal   1969. 
Prior  to  passage  in  the  House,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  required  States 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram—heretofore they  were  only  respon- 
sible for  administrative  costs— was  re- 
jected by  a  173-to-191  rollcall  vote.  Vot- 
ing for  the  amendment — which  would 
have  seriously  crippled  the  program  in 
man>'  Stales  and  ended  It  In  others — 
were  82  percent  of  the  Republicans.  On 
passage  of  the  bill,  70  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans   voted    "nay."    thus    showing 
their  lack  of  concern  for  both  the  poor 
whose  food-bu>ing  power  is  increased  by 
the  program  and  the  farmer  who  bene- 
fits from   the  Increased   food  consump- 
tion created  by  this  buying  power. 

Another  way  In  which  our  food  abun- 
dance Is  being  better  utilized  is  our  food- 
for-India  program,  which  earlier  this 
year  was  expanded  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency situation  in  India  created  by  a  2- 
year  drought.  As  enacted.  Public  Law 
90-7  provides  congressional  approval  to 
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supply  India  with  an  additional  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  grain  for  calendar  year 
1967  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $190  mUlion 
as  the  U.S.  share  toward  meeting  the 
India  food  deficit.  It  also  provides  for  an 
additional  $25  million  of  emergency  food 
relief  for  distribution  by  CARE  and  other 
voluntary  agencies. 

Other  legislation  that  has  been  acted 
on  in  this  session  that  would  benefit  rural 
areas  includes: 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act — or  the 
Meat  Inspection  Amendments;  signed  by 
the  President  today,  H.R.  12144  author- 
izes a  program  of  federal  assistance  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  upgrade  their 
meat  Inspection  programs  to  a  level  at 
least  equal  to  Federal  inspection.  It  also 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
step  in  and  impose  Federal  inspection  in 
States  which  fail  to  adopt  adequate  in- 
spection within  2  years,  and  permits  the 
Secretary— if  State  ofificials  refuse  to 
actr-to  assume  inspection  of  any  intra- 
state plant  producing  dangerous  meat. 
Tills  bill  will  assure  livestock  producers, 
as  well  as  consumers,  of  upgraded  meat 
inspection  practices  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  Amend- 
ments (H.R.  13094) :  Passed  by  the  House 
November  29,  the  bill  amends  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  in  such  a  way  so 
as  to  provide  incentive  for  more  coopera- 
tive action  between  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  and  contract  markets 
in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
abu.slve  situations  now  in  existence,  and 
thus  improve  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  futures  markets. 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  (S.  23881  :  Cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent December  11,  the  bill  Includes  a  pro- 
gram for  rural  areas  which  would  extend 
to  the  elderly  eligibility  for  loans  to  rural 
residents  to  assist  in  Initiation  or  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  or  nonagricultural 
enterprises  that  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  income;  and  authorizes  $47 
million  for  this  rural  loan  program  and 
for  migrant  programs. 

Dair>'  farmers  indemnity  payments 
program  extension — I»ubllc  Law  90-95: 
With  the  original  dairj-  indemnity  au- 
thority due  to  expire  June  30,  1967.  this 
bill  was  passed  extending  through  fiscal 
1968  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmer.s  ordered  to  remove  their 
milk  from  commercial  markets  because 
it  was  contaminated  by  pesticides  regis- 
tered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government, 

Rural  telephone  bank  (H.R.  12066)  : 
Reported  favorably  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  October  6.  the  bill 
provides  supplemental  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program  and  establishes 
a  rural  telephone  accoimt  and  rural  tele- 
phone bank. 

One  program,  which  would  have  added 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  pocketbooks 
of  distres.sed  wheat  farmers,  was  de- 
feated In  an  Agriculture  Committee's 
subcommittee  recently  by  the  RepubU- 
can  members.  The  bill,  H.R.  12067.  pro- 
vided for  the  e.'^tablishment  and  main- 
tenance by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  national  security,  public 


protection,  meeting  international  com- 
mitments, and  other  purposes,  and 
would  have  raised  the  price  of  ever>' 
bushel  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  wheat, 
and  soybeans  for  everj-  farmer  ir.  this 
country.  It  is  unfortunate  thai  R,epubli- 
cans  cannot  translate  their  criticism  of 
Democratic  programs  into  constructive 
alternatives,  rather  than  simply  reacting 
negatively  to  everj-thing  proposed  by  the 
Democrats. 

In  ail  probability  net  farm  income  wiU 
be  down  this  year  from  last  year's  near- 
record  high  and  Democrats  are  doing 
everything  thev  can  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation. We  realize  that  there  is  legitimate 
reason  for  concern  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers today.  But,  while  the  buying  power 
of   the   various    programs   such   as   the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  lood-for- 
freedom    purchases    is    being    skUlfully 
used  to  strengthen  farm  prices,  under 
present    law    and    marketing    practices. 
there  is  not  much  more  the  Government 
can  do.  In  these  no-program  commodi- 
ties,  the   farmer  is  essentially   going   it 
alone  in  the  market.  And  some  60  per- 
cent of  farmers'  cash  receipts  come  from 
the  sale  of  crops  and  livestock  not  cov- 
ered  bv   farm   programs.   Here   the   re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  supply-de- 
mand   balance,    and    therefore    strong 
prices,  rests  primarily  with  the  farmer 
himself.  But  much  can  be  done  by  farm- 
ers themselves   to   gain   muscle   m   the 
marketplace. 

A  fairly  new  concept  of  Increasing 
farmers'  bargaining  power  has  been 
making  the  rounds  in  agricultural  cir- 
cles. And  should  this  issue  come  to  the 
forefront  sometime  in  the  near  future.  I 
cannot  predict  what  the  Republican 
Members — who  have  voted  consistently 
against  every  farm  program  for  the  last 
6  years — will  do.  But  the  ideas  of  the 
farmers  themselves — when  and  if  this 
concept  or  any  other  is  put  forward- 
will  be  sN-mpathetically  considered  by  the 
members  of  my  party  which  has  pio- 
neered other  farm  legislation  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal. 


Senior  Citizens  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
December  9,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  con- 
duct a  Senior  Citizens  Conference  in 
Salina.Kans. 

Despite  cold,  wet  weather,  nearly  500 
residents  from  Saline,  Ottawa.  Cloud, 
Republic.  Jewell.  Mitchell,  Lincoln,  and 
Ellsworth  Counties  attended  the  after- 
noon conference  in  the  Salina  High 
School  auditorium. 

Designed  to  review  and  explain  Gov- 
ernment programs  affecting  persons  over 
age  60,  the  Salina  conference  was  the 
first   of   a  series  to  be  held   in   western 

similar  conferences  have  been  con- 
ducted by  other  members,  and  I  felt  the 
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idea  was  worthwhile  because  of  the  vol- 
ume of  mall  I  have  received  reflecting 
substantial  interest  in  and  some  confu- 
sion about  programs  for  senior  citizens. 

It  was  gratifying,  therefore,  to  hear 
the  panel  discussion  by  Federal  and  State 
ofBcials  followed  by  a  lively  exchange  of 
questions  and  answers. 

Panel  members  were:  Mrs.  Loudell 
FYazier.  of  Topeka.  director,  division  of 
services  for  the  aging.  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare:  E.  H  Hagan.  of  Sallna. 
Social  Security  Administration;  John  M. 
Hobble,  of  Wichita,  management  assist- 
ant specialist.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; John  B.  Mathena,  Jr.,  of  Sallna, 
Kansas  Veterans'  Conunisslon :  and  Vir- 
gil E.  Neil,  of  Wichita,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Center. 

Since  it  is  highly  important  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  growing  older  in  modem-day 
America,  I  include  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
panel  members'  remarks,  as  follows: 

Bemarks  of  Congressman  Bob  Dole  at  the 
Salina  AntA  Senior  CrrizENS  Confsrenck 

It  Is  good  to  see  so  many  here  this  after- 
noon. I  feel  privileged  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  conference  and  am 
hopeful  It  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

By  coming  together  to  explore  new  Ideas 
and  to  review  existing  government  programs 
affecting  senior  citizens,  perhaps  we  can  alert 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  the  Nation,  to 
Bome  of  the  challenges  and  problems  In  this 
vital  area. 

Senior  citizens.  Who  are  they?  To  me — my 
mother  and  father.  To  my  daughter,  they  are 
"grandma"  and  "grandpa."  To  statisticians, 
they  are  19  million  Americans.  To  the  panel 
members  and  me  today,  they  are  you. 
dbamatic  developments 

In  your  lifetime  you  have  had  front-row 
seats  in  witnessing  dramatic  developments 
in  science,  communication,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation.  As  individuals,  you  have 
helped  create  progress.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, medical  science  and  nutrition  were 
making  quiet,  but  revolutionary  advances 
Into  life  expectancy.  As  medical  science 
taclced  on  years  to  life,  it  thrust  upon  us  the 
need  to  adapt  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
personal  and  social  problems;  for  example: 
To  live  again  as  a  2-person  family  for  14  or 
more  years  after  the  last  child  has  left  home; 
to  experience  additional  years  of  widowhood; 
to  leave  the  labor  force;  to  make  construc- 
tive, satisfying  use  of  increased  leisure  time; 
to  live  on  reduced  income;  to  face  waning 
physical  energy;  to  accept  changes  In  hous- 
ing. 

As  a  Nation,  we  were  rather  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  There  had  al- 
ways been  senior  citizens,  but  not  in  such 
large  numbers.  More  than  anything  perhaps. 
It  was  the  Impact  of  numbers  which  awak- 
ened the  American  people  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, those  at  all   levels  of  government. 

IMCREASZO    NtlMBERS 

Let's  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  f^gu^e8.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  for  example,  there 
were  Just  over  three  million  persons  over  65 
in  the  United  States.  Today  the  flgure  has 
slcyrocketed  to  19  million  senior  citizens — 
six  times  as  many  as  in  1900. 

In  Kansas,  the  numbers  are  ewn  more 
startling.  Last  year  in  this  State,  senior  citi- 
zens comprised  over  11  percent  of  tht  papula- 
tion. Prom  1960-66,  the  total  Kansas  popula- 
tion grew  3.2  percent,  while  senior  cltlzenB' 
population  grew  7  1  pcrcent^mwe  than 
double. 

Future  predictions  are  equally  dramatic. 
The  Adnalnlstratlon  on  Aging  says  1985  will 
see    25   million   senior   citizens.   In    the    year 


2000 — Just  33  years  from  now — there  will  be 
more  than  28  million. 

Simply  because  there  are  more  older  people 
today  than  there  were  some  sixty  or  so 
years  ago  is  not  enough  to  bring  about  a 
change  In  attitudes  toward  growing  older.  As 
you  know,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  help 
meet  the  problems  which  confront  older 
Americans,  yet  regrettably,  our  attention  on 
problems  has  made  It  almost  Impossible  to 
highlight  the  strengths  and  assets  which  the 
aged  possess  and  which  are  not  being  utilized 
by  our  communities  to  their  fullest  degree. 
It  is  up  to  you,  therefore — the  people  In  this 
audience — to  demonstrate  to  your  communi- 
ties and  State  that  you  are  no  longer  satisfied 
to  remain  outside  of  the  malnstre-^m  of 
community  affairs,  that  you  have  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  which  can  be  of 
value  to  the  commurUty,  and  that  you  are 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  continue  the 
contributions  which  you  have  made  in  the 
past  to  build  a  vigorous  und  strong  America. 
what  is  being  done? 

Now  having  said  this,  what  Is  being  done 
to  meet  the  needs  of  senior  citizens? 

At  the  national  level,  the  Ctong^ress  has 
enacted  a  great  deal  of  legislation  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefits  the  older  citizens 
of  this  State.  We  have  representatives  at  the 
conference  from  agencies  of  the  Government 
whom  I'm  sure  can  tell  you  of  these  many 
and  varied  programs,  such  as  social  security, 
veterans'  programs,  and  programs  which 
utilize  the  experience  of  retired  businessmen 
and  farmers  to  help  others  getting  started  In 
their  communities,  and  the  many  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  which  l>eneflt  or  In- 
volve the  older  people  of  Kansas. 

As  you  know,  we  in  the  Congress  are  work- 
ing now  to  bring  about  needed  Improvements 
In  a  number  of  these  programs.  Major 
changes  In  the  social  security  and  medicare 
programs  will  be  forthcoming  shortly.  Action 
Is  being  taken  to  open  new  employment;  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  a  program  which  en- 
ables the  State  to  evaluate  Its  own  needs  for 
the  elderly  as  it  sees  fit.  has  been  extended 
this  year. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  older  people  must 
assure  that  the  elderly  receive  their  rightful 
place  among  the  Nation's  priority  structure 
and  that  we  work  to  support  programs  and 
national  policies  which  will  help  older  Amer- 
icajis  preserve  their  dignity — their  Independ- 
ence— and  their  security. 

To  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
older  person,  we  must  recognize  that  retire- 
ment from  employment  Is  not  retirement 
from  life,  and  that  there  must  exist,  there- 
fore, opportunities  for  older  people  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions.  To  preserve  inde- 
pendence does  not  meen  that  each  older 
person  mui^t  be  expected  to  fend  for  himself 
at  all  times.  But  it  does  mean  that  there  must 
exist  varying  programs  of  assistance  and  real 
alternatives  from  which  the  older  person  may 
choose  a  course  of  action  for  himself 

SELF    RELIANCE 

If  we  take  away  self-reliance,  we  destroy 
personal  dignity.  Loes  of  dignity  Is  no  less 
Important  to  the  elderly  than  it  is  to  the 
young.  To  preserve  security,  we  must  begin 
to  eliminate  policies  and  practices  which 
serve  only  to  highlight  the  problems  of  older 
people,  particularly  those  which  necesarlly 
involve  dependency.  We  must  guarantee  eco- 
nomic security  by  protecting  the  Income 
soiirces  of  the  older  person  from  the  ravages 
of  Inflationary  pressures.  We  must  guarantee 
physical  and  social  security  by  assuring  that 
alternative  living  arrangements  exist  for 
those  who  wish  to  relieve  themselves  of 
chores  which  are  burdensome  and  the  source 
of  difficulty. 

Dignity,  independence .  and  security — these, 
then,  are  our  goal*.  Older  people  Uke  ail 
people  are  distinct  from  each — their  interests. 


capabilities,  limitations,  and  desires  vary 
widely  We  must  therefore  provide  the  widest 
possible  latitude  for  the  expression  of  these 
differences. 

CHANGE    OF    ATTTTtTDE 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Americans  toward  growing  older 
has  been  the  recognition  that  there  is  no 
single  "best"  solution  to  ail  the  problem* 
and  needs  of  the  elderly.  I  hope  that  thli 
conference  will  continue  to  find  these  new 
alternatives  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
and  In  so  doing  will  help  us  reach  a  new 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  rather 
Important  role  and  distinction  of  being  a 
"senior  citizen". 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  greater  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  older  Individual  is  being 
given,  and  we  are  casting  aside  the  Ignorant 
and  fearful  stereotype  of  the  dependent, 
helpless,  and  useless  older  person.  Much  of 
our  difficulty  In  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  growing  older,  I  suspect,  has 
been  caused  and  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  we  value  youth  and  youthful  things  so 
highly.  Holding  this  value  dearly,  many 
Americans  still  look  upon  the  prospect  of 
growing  older  as  a  depressing  prospect,  usu- 
ally without  reason.  Wisely,  however,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  stereotype  of  con- 
stant youth.  Just  like  the  stereotype  of  old 
age.  is  an  outworn  concept. 

The  elderly  have  special  problems  requir- 
ing special  programs  and  attention — of  thl§ 
there  can  be  no  doubt — and  we  have  indeed 
come  a  long  way  In  finding  many  solutions 
to  some  of  these  problems.  What  we  have 
failed  to  do  Is  to  define  the  role  the  elderly 
can  play  In  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
Improvement  of  our  communities  and  Nation 
as  a  whole.  To  help  In  this  definition,  we  In 
the  Congress,  and  for  that  matter,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  are  turning  largely  to  you,  since 
you  better  than  anyone  else  know  what  is 
needed  and  the  best  manner  in  which  we  can 
meet  these  needs.  This,  then,  explains  the 
reason  for  the  conference  and  others  being 
planned  In  western  Kansas.  I  hope  they  will 
be  productive  and  successful  and,  above  all, 
beneficial,  in  some  way,  to  you 

Remarks  bt  Panel  Members 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
subject  matter  of  each  panelist 

John  Hobble.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; Hobble  discussed  the  opportunities 
available  to  senior  citizens  with  business 
experience  through  SBA's  Service  Corps  o! 
Retired  Executives  (SCORE).  Through  this 
program,  he  said,  senior  citizens  can  help 
guide   and  strengthen  small   businesses. 

E.  H  Hagan,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion: In  his  remarks.  Hagan  pointed  out 
senior  citizens  should  contact  their  Social 
Security  ofBce  on  at  least  three  occasions — 
( 1 )  when  they  reach  age  62  or  65;  (2)  If  they 
become  disabled  before  age  65.  and  (3)  If 
some  working  member  of  the  family  dies. 

Discussing  the  Medicare  health  insurance 
program,  Hagan  said  payment  of  claims  can 
be  speeded  up  by  Insuring  proper  completion 
of  claim  forms  When  poor  health  prevents  a 
personal  visit  to  the  Social  Security  office. 
Hagan  said  senior  citizens  may  request  home 
calls  by  a  Social  Security  representative. 

John  Mathena,  Kansas  Veterans'  Commis- 
sion: Mathena  pointed  out  the  Kansas  Vet- 
erans' Commission  helps  veterans  file  claims 
for  benefits  due  them. 

The  Commission,  he  said,  maintains  the 
Kansas  Soldiers'  Home  at  Port  Dodge  near 
Dodge  City.  In  addition,  he  noted  the  Com- 
mission helps  provide  indigent  veterans  with 
clothing,  food,  shelter  and  medicine 

Virgil  Nell.  Veterans'  Administration 
Center;  Neil  said  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center  in  Wichita  administers  veterans 
benefits  for  about  284.000  Kansas  Veterans. 

In  his  remark.o  Nell  reviewed  recent  In- 
rreiaBee  in  veterans  beneflts 

Mrs.  Loudell  Frazler.  Division  of  Sendcee 
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,.,  tiie  Aging,  SWte  Department  of  Social 
Zxt^e-  Mrs  Prazler  described  the  educa- 
nonal  and  recreational  services  and  resources 
IvaUable  through  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Sng  She  also  explained  how  the  Dlvl- 
rton  administers  Title  III  of  the  Older  Amer- 
frans  Act  of  1965.  Title  III  provides  grants  to 
tie  swtes  for  community  planning,  services 
and  training  to  aid  senior  citizens. 


Report  of  Trip  to  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

or    KENTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  15,  1967 
Mr  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 9,  1967,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  upon  my  return  from  a  2- 
week  inspection  tour  of  Southeast  Asia 
I  would  make  a  report  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  The 
following  is  a  preliminary  report  of  my 
activities : 

Report  From  Vietnam 
This  month  my  entire  Report  From  Con- 
gress is  being  devoted  to  giving  you  my  Im- 
pressions of  our  country's  involvement  in 
Vietnam  derived  from  my  recent  trip  to  the 
war  zone. 

Realizing  that  Vietnam  Is  the  single  most 
important  issue  facing  our  nation  today,  we 
organized  a  fact-finding  team  and  toured 
the  area  entirely  at  our  own  expense,  seeking 
answers  to  the  many  questions  arising  from 
the  conflicting  array  of  reports  and  rumors 
reaching  us  by  press  and  commentary.  Our 
team  Included  a  renowned  political  scientist, 
a  businessman,  a  minister,  a  farmer,  a  mayor, 
a  housewife,  and  another  Congressman.  Each 
in  his  own  wav  was  particularly  suited  by  ex- 
perience or  particularly  interested  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  in  this  project.  Our  intention 
was  to  study  first-hand  the  military,  politi- 
cal economic  and  social  war  In  Vietnam.  For 
more  than  three  months  this  team  of  experts 
has  been  studying  American  conunltments  In 
the  Pacific. 

SAIGON 

We  arrived   In   the   capital   city  of  Saigon 
which  has  been  called  the  Paris  of  the  Par 
East   and    the    Pearl    of    the    Orient.   Well— 
don't  believe   it.   Saigon   Is   like  every   other 
city  I  have  seen  during  war  time.  It  is  hard 
to  believe,  but  after  three  years  of  United 
SUtes  all-out  effort,   you   can  still  see   and 
hear  the  war  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capi- 
tal city.  Just  a  lew  weeks  ago  the  commu- 
nists threw   three   rounds  of  mortar  fire  at 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  lees  than  300  yards 
from  my   hotel.   On   every   important   street 
corner  you  will  find  gun  emplacements.  We 
have  almost  60,000  American   troops   in   the 
area,  but  the  province  is  far  from  being  safe 
and  secure.  In  the  4th  Corps  area.  Just  South 
of   Saigon,    it    is    esUmated    that    there    are 
80,000  of   the   enemy.  The   Iron   Triangle  to 
the  North  of  the  city  Is  sUll  being  hit  by  our 
big  B-52  bombers. 

The  first  order  of  business  after  arriving 
in  Saigon  was  to  attend  a  conference  at  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Command 
Headquarters  where  we  were  brought  up  to 
date  on  military  operations  and  current  In- 
telligence We  were  also  briefed  by  officials 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  who  explained  economic 
stabilization,  pacification,  educational  and 
civic  development  and  agricultural  programs. 
In  order  to  cover  as  much  territory  as 
possible,    our    group     divided     itself.    Some 


toured  military  installations  at  Long  Binh. 
North   of   Saigon;    some   met  with   religious 
leaders,  while  others  visited  Industrial  proj- 
ecu  and  farming  areas. 
the    national    covebnino    bodt    or    soxtth 

VIETNAM 

I  attended  a  session  of  the  newly  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  which  Is  the  naUonal 
governing  body  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  each 
Member  represents  100.000  citizens.  The 
House  of  Representatives  Is  elected  every 
four  years  and  each  Member  serves  a  con- 
stltuencv  of  50.000  voters.  The  National  As- 
sembly meets  twice  a  vear  lor  a  three  month 
period  April  through  June,  then  recesses 
and  is  back  for  another  session,  October 
through  December. 

It  was  a  real  privilege  to  witness  the  legis- 
lative process  In  the  newest  democracy  in  the 
world.  I  am  confident  that  this  government 
win  succeed.  True — it  must  walk  before  It 
runs — but  succeed  It  will. 


DA  NANG  AND  THE  BATTLE  ZONE 

In    an    Air    Force    T-39    twin   Jet    aircraft, 
I   flew   from   Ton   Son   Nhut  Air  Force   Base 
near  Saigon  to  Da  Nang.  our  Marine  Corps 
center  of  operation  and  the  I  Corps  area  near 
the  17th  parallel.  Flying  North,  we  followed 
the  Cambodian  border  over  the  Central  High- 
lands   near   Plelku    and    directly    above    the 
fighting   at   Dak  To    This   important  battle 
started    when    elements    of    a    North    Viet- 
namese  Army   Division   attempted   to  over- 
run an   American   Special  Forces   camp.  We 
moved   troops  of   the   4th   Infantry   Division 
and    units   of    the   South    Vietnamese   Army 
into    the    battle    area.    This    fire-fight    con- 
tinued for  several  days.  At  Da  Nang.  I  trans- 
ferred to  a  Navy  observation  plane  and  took 
off  for  an  air  inspection  of  the  battleground 
around   the   demilitarized   zone.   We   flew   at 
an  altitude  of  only  2,500  feet,  which  Is  Just 
high  enough   to   be  safe   from   ground  fire, 
but   not  high    enough   to  worry   about  the 
Russian  made  S.A.M.  missiles.  I  occupied  the 
co-pUofs  seat  where  there  was  a  perfect  view 
of  the  DMZ.  Con  Theln  and  the  Marine  out- 
posts along  the  line.  Just  below  us,  ground 
control  was  calling  for  Naval  offshore  shelling 
and  at  the  same  time  we  could  hear  on  our 
earphones    American   pilots   in   the   area   re- 
queeUng    new    bombing   targets.    There   was 
also   a  warning  that  "bandits"   were   In   the 
sky,  which  meant  that  enemy  MIG  fighters 
were  in  the  air  to  the  North  of  us.  We  could 
plainly  see  the  effects  of  the  B-52  bombing 
near  the  DMZ  where  we  had  completely  sat- 
urated an  enemy  stronghold.  We  made  three 
pivsses  over  the  area  and  then  headed  back 
to  Da  Nang. 

The  next  dav  I  made  a  tree-level  Inspec- 
tion of  Da  Nang  and  our  Marine  outpost 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  city.  Our  turbo  Jet 
helicopter  carried  us  up  in  the  mountains 
to  the  First  Marine  Division  Headquarters. 
All  the  United  States  Marines  are  staUoned 
in  I  Corps  with  the  Third  Division  fighting 
up  near  the  DMZ  and  the  First  Division 
fighting  in  the  Da  Nang  area.  The  24,000 
Marines  In  the  First  Division  have  a  large 
territory  and  over  one  million  people  to  pro- 
tect. The  Korean  battalions  are  providing 
excellent  support  to  the  South  of  us.  These 
Rock  forces  are  deployed  to  protect  Highway 
One  on  the  way  down  the  coast  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay. 

Prom  Da  Nang.  I  flew  out  to  the  U.S.S. 
Coral  Sea,  an  American  aircraft  carrier  op- 
erating off  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
was  quite  thrill  to  land  on  a  moving  carrier 
and  to  be  catapulted  off  In  a  twin  turbo 
Jet  Navy  plane.  Catching  the  vrtre  on  the 
deck   calls   for   precision   fljnng. 

Otm     rUCET     OPEaATlONS 

The  U  S  S.  Coral  Sea  U  the  flagship  of  the 
American  fleet  operations  at  Yankee  Station 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Our  fleet  consists  of 
five    aircraft    carriers— The    Coral    Sea.    the 


Intrepid,  the  Orlskany.  the  Kitty  Hawk  and 
the  Ranger.  We  also  have  a  cruiser,  numerous 
destroyers,  and  other  support  craft. 

The  primary  mission  of  our  fleet  Is  to 
bomb  strategic  enemy  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  Navy  bombers  have  carried 
out  thousands  of  sorUes  against  the  enemy. 
Important  targets  have  been  the  capital  city 
of  Hanoi  and  the  port  city  of  Haiphong. 
MIG  aircraft  bases,  railroads  facilities,  am- 
munition dumps,  troop  concentraUons, 
bridges  and  highways  have  all  felt  the  weight 
of  our  bomb  and  missile  strikes.  My  former 
service,  the  Unit-ed  States  Navy,  is  playing  a 
vital  role  In  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

THANKSGIVING 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  the  crew  mees  hai:  of  the  Aircraft 
Carrier  Coral  Sea.  There  were  twenty-seven 
Kentuckv  sailors  serving  on  this  earner,  with 
eight  of"  the  group  being  from  Louisville. 
While  enjoying  our  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie. 
we  discussed  our  nation's  war  effort  in  the 
Par  East.  To  a  man.  they  understood  why 
they  were  there,  the  commitments  our  coun- 
try 'had  In  that  part  of  the  world,  and  their 
Individual  wlUlngness  to  see  to  It  that  the 
United  States  honor  Its  commitments.  At  the 
same  time,  they  assured  me  that  their  fami- 
lies back  home  tmderstood  and  had  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  reasons  they  were  fighting 
this  war. 

These  twenty-seven  Kentucklans  also  had 
some  questions  for  me  They  wanted  to 
know  about  the  peace  groups,  the  draft  card 
burners,  and  the  Pentagon  marchers  Be- 
cause they  were  taking  part  In  a  day-to-day 
operation  of  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
they  questioned  me  about  the  off-ltmlt 
targets  that  have  been  denied  our  pilots. 
Actually,  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  Is 
excellent.  Sure — they  would  prefer  to  be 
home — but  they  are  there  and  are  willing 
to  accept  their  share  of  responsibility  for  our 
commitments  In  the  Pacific. 


THAILAND     AND    TAIWAN 

Following   my    trip   to   Vietnam.    I   visited 
Bangkok,  the  capital  city  of  Thailand.  This 
country   Is  one   of   our   best  and   most  loyal 
allies  In  the  Par  East.  There  are  2.500  Thai 
soldiers  fighting  In  Vietnam   as  a  result  of 
a    call    for     volunteers.    Twenty    thousand 
responded,   so    the   Thai    government   Is   in- 
creasing  its    military   involvement   to  a  full 
division.   In   addlUon,   Thailand   is   allowing 
the  United  States  the  use  of  itii  airfields  to 
make    bomber    and    fighter    strikes    against 
North  Vietnam.  There  are   40.000   American 
Air   Force    personnel    In    Thailand    manning 
the  giant  B-52  Bombers.  They  not  only  pro- 
vide support  for  oiir  ground  troops  near  the 
DMZ.    but    also    bomb    military    targets    in 
North  Vietnam. 

United  States  aid  U  providing  assistance  to 
the  Thai  government  to  improve  its  agricul- 
tural producUon.  The  University  of  Kentucky 
has  a  contract  with  Bangkok  to  do  fanning 
research   in   seeds   and   fertilizers. 

The  city  of  Bangkok,  the  old  capital  of 
Slam,  is  a  fabulous  city.  The  Thai  people  are 
proud  allies  of  ours,  and  we.  in  turn,  are 
grateful  for  their  resistance  against  interna- 
tional communism 

The  Island  of  Taiwan  wis  formerly  known 
as  Formosa  and  Is  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Republic  of  China  Free  China 
has  received  much  of  our  aid.  but  for  the 
past  two  years  It  has  been  completely  inde- 
pendent. It  has  a  highly  trained  miUtary  force 
of  some  600.000  men  facing  the  communist 
mainland  Since  1958  and  1959  when  R«d 
China  had  hopes  of  conquering  Taiwan,  this 
little  war  has  continued.  Every  other  day.  on 
the  odd  days  of  the  week,  the  communists 
shell  the  island  of  Quemoy  and  Free  China 
responds. 

Economically,  the  Republic  of  China  is  th« 
fastest  growing  nation  in  the  world  Just 
during  the  past  year,  with  new  techniques. 
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they  have  increased  their  rice  prctluctlon 
tlJty  [)frcent  Free  China  la  helping  tn  Viet- 
nam by  sending  a  team  of  eighty  agrleultural 
experte  to  the  Delta  area  to  Introduce  the  new 
Philippine  rice.  This  advanced  straloj  of  rice, 
with  Improved  plaJU  rotation,  coul  1  make 
Vietnam  self-supporting  In  food  pro  luctlon. 
The  Republic  of  China  baa  contli  ued  for 
generations  to  be  one  of  the  Unlte<  States' 
strongest  allies  In  the  Par  East.  T  lere  are 
more  than  17  million  Chinese  t  »ttered 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  who  Eire  the 
businessmen  and  merchants  of  S<  utheast 
Asia.  Continued  American-Chinese  i  oopera- 
tlon  Is  Imperative  If  we  are  to  stabl  Ize  this 
part  of  the  world. 

MY  IMPRESSIONS 

It  would  take  weeks  to  cover  ever  ■  aspect 
of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  wl  ihout  a 
team  such  as  ours  which  split  up  (  d  study 
and  Investigate  the  religious  problen  ,  Revo- 
lutionary Development,  the  various  vi  lunteer 
organizations,  farm  and  business  yvance- 
ment,  the  military  situation,  our  A.I.D.  pro- 
gram, social  economic  and  political  nroblems 
and   the  plight  of   the  refugee.        1 

I  am  listing  eight  Impressions  gali|ed  from 
study  and  observation :  j 

1.  The  Vietnamese  people  are  caiable  of 
a  better  life  with  our  help  and  g|adance. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  assistance!  we  are 
committed  to  give  them.  1 

2.  We  have  some  good  allies  In  the  Par 
East,  such  as  Thailand,  the  Republic  of 
China,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Au^ralla. 

3.  Our  military  morale  is  exceedingly  high. 
In  every  case  where  I  discussed  our  Involve- 
ment with  our  troops,  they  were  wi^l  aware 
Of  our  commitment  tn  the  Par  Easti 

4.  I  am  proud  of  both  the  US.  fcnllitary 
and  civilian  dedication  to  a  very  jdlfflcult 
situation.  i 

5.  South  Vietnamese  partlclpatlod  In  de- 
fense of  their  country  must  be  beefe*  up. 

6.  I  observed  excellent  future  leadership 
In  the  new  Constituent  Assembly.  Both  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  there  are  akiumber 
of  fully  qualified  civilian  leaders.    ; 

7.  The  Revolutionary  Developmett  Pro- 
gram (Pacification)  must  be  further iempha- 
slzed  and  Improved.  j 

8.  The  United  States  must  re-evaliate  our 
whole  Pacific  involvement.  We  hava  fought 
three  wars  In  the  Par  East  In  the  lastjtwenty- 
flve  years.  This  country  was  an  Aslasi  power 
before  it  was  a  European  power,  asd  long 
before  we  became  a  world  power,  i  In  my 
opinion,  we  should  proclaim  an  Aiierlcan 
Doctrine  for  Asia  which  should  makJB  letter 
clear  our  inescapable  Involvement  in  the 
Par  East.  This  doctrine  should  enumerate  our 
Interests,  our  commitments,  our  alUar|ces  and 
our  responsibilities  In  this  area.  It  14  In  the 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
Its  involvement  in  the  Pacific.  We  mu<t,  how- 
ever, announce  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  our 
determination  to  remain  an  Asian  Pcjwer. 


U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 

op 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

f'F    S(JtrrH    C.\Rr)I.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ta^e  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  pf  the 
House  an  apparent  attempt  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planninf:  Commi.siion  to 
take  some  lard  from  the  U.S.  Soldiers' 
Home:  and  to  make  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  excht^ge  of 


correspondence  that  I  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  assure  that  this 
land -grab  does  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  of  the 
House  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Sol- 
diers" Home  is  not  financed  by  appro- 
priated funds  but  by  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  themselves.  The  home 
was  originally  established  in  1851  with 
a  fund  of  $118,000  brought  back  from  the 
Mexican  War  of  1848  by  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott.  Since  then,  the  Soldiers'  Home 
has  been  financed  with  monthly  contri- 
butions of  10  cents  each  from  the  pay  of 
regular  Army  and  Air  Force  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  warrant  officers.  The  home's 
annual  expenditures  are  approved  by 
Congress  but  the  money  comes  from  the 
Soldiers'  Home  Permanent  Fund — not 
tax  dollars. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, for  reasons  known  to  itself,  in- 
cluded 20  acres  of  Soldiers'  Home  land  in 
its  development  plan  for  the  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  home.  The  NCPC  plan  has 
been  presented  in  some  instances  in  the 
press  as  if  it  were  virtually  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  it  may  be  that  some 
representatives  ol  the  Commission  have 
the  mistaken  impression  that  they  have 
the  power  to  take  the  Soldiers'  Home 
land.  However  worthy  the  NCPC  de- 
velopment project  might  be,  it  is  un- 
clear to  me  why  NCPC  should  presume 
to  want  to  use  land  belonging  to  old 
soldiers. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  me.  title  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  property  Is  vested  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  is  held 
in  trust  for  the  Soldiers'  Home.  You  will 
note  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  spe- 
cifically states  the  following: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  aware 
of  any  specific  statutory  authority  which 
would  authorize  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  take  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  March  20.  1967.  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  gov- 
erning body  and  trustees  of  the  Home, 
adopted  the   following  Resolution: 

"Resolved:  That  none  of  the  land  of  the 
U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  be  released  for  any  pur- 
pose." 

It  does  not  at  this  time  appear  that  legis- 
lation is  required.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  Is  presently  receiving  and 
evaluating  comments  on  Its  proposal  and  has 
not  taken  any  definite  action.  The  views  and 
plans  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  been  pre- 
sented in  detail  to  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  Itself  has  no  authority  to  take 
the  land." 

There  Is  attached  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  letter  an  extract  from  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  OflSce  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  concerning  legal  author- 
ity to  the  Soldiers'  Home  land.  This 
extract  makes  It  clear  that  the  Congress 
has  delegated  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Home  the  power  to  control 
the  property  of  the  home.  It  also  makes 
clear  that  the  Congress  did  not  relin- 
quish legi-slative  powers  over  the  home. 
Of  congressional  authority,  the  extract 
states : 

It  may.  therefore,  legislate  and  control  the 
Board   of   Commlaslonera   and  the   Soldiers' 


Home  to  any  extent  It  so  desires  to  Include 
the  disposition  of  any  real  estate  held  in 
trust  for  the  Home. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
some  Members  of  the  House  mlRht  have 
gotten  the  erroneous  impression  from 
some  newspaper  articles  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  power  to  prevent 
this  land  grab,  and  also  because  my  lat- 
est information  Is  that  the  NCPC  has  not 
removed  this  provision  from  its  area  de- 
velopment plan  despite  the  clearly  stated 
objectives  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  I 
think  the  NCPC  should  remove  from  anj- 
of  its  plans  under  discussion  any  pro- 
posals for  using  Soldiers'  Home  land. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate,  as  I  Indicated 
in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
that  should  It  appear  that  at  any  time  in 
the  future  legislation  is  required  to  pre- 
vent this  land  grab,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  Introduce  it  expeditiously  and  shaU 
call  on  the  House  to  act  promptly  to  de- 
fend the  Interest  of  the  career  enlisted 
men  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  pointed  out  that  all  regular  enlisted 
men  contribute  10  cents  a  month  to  a 
fund  for  the  home  and  will  earn  the 
right  to  care  In  the  home  when  they  are 
retired. 

Contrar>'  to  what  you  may  have  heard, 
Mr.  Speaker,  old  soldiers  do  not  fade 
away.  I  have  been  Informed  that  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  estimates  that  the 
home  will  require  space  for  approxi- 
mately 15,000  soldiers  by  1985.  This  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  now 
there.  It  Is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  home  is  going  to  need  all  of  its  avail- 
able land  for  future  expansion. 

My  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  follows  and  I  also  Include,  as 
part  of  py  remarks,  an  article  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Tom  Scanlan.  the  very 
able  assistant  editor  of  the  Army  Times: 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  .  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
through  the  newspapers  that  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  Is  attempting 
to  take  away  some  of  the  land  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home    in    Washington,    D.C. 

As  the  Army  is  the  Executive  Branch  agency 
that  has  control  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  prop- 
erty, I  would  appreciate  a  response  from  you 
as  to  the  status  of  this  attempt  to  expropriate 
Soldiers'  Home  land  and  the  steps  the  Army 
U  taking  to  prevent  it. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Soldiers' 
Home  belongs  to  the  enlisted  people  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  It  is  financed  by  month- 
ly contributions  of  ten  cents  from  the  pay 
of  Regular  Army  and  Air  Force  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  warrant  officers.  Its  only  other 
Income  Is  interest  on  its  fund  and  fines  and 
forfeitures  imposed  by  courts-martial.  The 
Soldiers'  Home  was  established  by  a  $118,000 
fund  brought  back  from  the  Mexican  War  of 
1848  by  General  Winfield  Scott. 

While  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  Sol- 
diers" Home  are  approved  by  Congress,  the 
money  comes  from  the  Soldiers'  Home  Perma- 
nent Fund  and  not  from  tax  dollars. 

With  the  present  size  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
It  Is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  is  going  to  require  space  for  ex- 
pansion In  the  future.  The  development  of 
the  City  of  Washington  would  appear  to  be 
such  that  if  land  Is  taken  away  now  from  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  It  would  be  Impossible  to  re- 
place It  In  the  future.  I  would  remind  you 
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that  there  will  be  a  continuing  commitment 
S  those  soldiers  who  are  now  contributing  to 
the  soldiers'  Home  fund. 

While  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission may  desire  land  for  worthy  purposes, 
tMs  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Planning  Commission  nor  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  has  any  right  to  Sol- 
diers' Home  land. 

U  Is  my  understanding  that  the  title  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  property  Is  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  Is.  there- 
fore unclear  to  me  how  land  belonging  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  could  be  disposed  of  with- 
out action  by  the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  would  like  spe- 
cific answers  to  the  following: 

Under  what  authority  does  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commlssison  presume  to 
take  land  from  the  Soldiers'  Home? 

What  Is  the  sUtus  of  this  project  at  pres- 
ent? „ 

What  Is  the  position  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
Board  of  Commissioners? 

What  steps  is  the  Army  taking  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Soldiers"  Home  land? 

And  finally,  do  you  believe  any  ieglsla- 
tlve  action  would  be  required  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  land  by  the  Soldiers"  Home? 

If  you  do  feel  that  legislation  U  required, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  Introduce  It  expedi- 
tiously. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman. 


Department  or  the  Abmt, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  27, 1967. 

Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rn'ERs, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmah  :    This   is   in   response 

to  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  United 

SUtee  Soldiers'  Home  and   the  proposal  of 

the  National   Capital   Planning   Commission 

to  convert  a   large   segment  of   the   Home's 

property  to  local  VLse. 
The  folloT^-lng  are  answers  to  the  specific 

questions  raised  in  your  letter: 
The   NaUonal   Capital   Planning   Oommis- 

glon  has  its  origins  in  the  Acts  of  June  6, 
1924,  ch.  270  (43  Stat.  463).  and  April  30. 
1926.  Ch.  198  (44  SUt.  374).  Its  present  au- 
thority Ifl  contained  In  the  National  CaplUl 
Planning  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
71  et  seq. ) .  The  I>epartment  of  the  Army  Is 
not  aware  of  any  specific  statutory  authority 
which  would  authorize  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  take  property  be- 
longing to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

The  Commission  Initially  prepared  a  pro- 
posal to  consider  the  Inclusion  of  twenty 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  Home  In  its 
"Proposed  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Na- 
tonal  Capital"  for  development  as  an  edu- 
cational campus  and  recreational  facility. 
Acting  as  required  by  statute,  the  Commis- 
sion submitted  this  proposal  to  interested 
agencies  and  community  groups  for  evalua- 
tion and  comment.  In  a  June  5.  1967  letter  the 
Governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  informed  the 
Commission  of  his  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal. Representatives  of  the  Home  met  with 
the  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission  in  Sep- 
tember 1967  and  submitted  a  detailed  plan 
showing  the  need  for  retention  of  the  site 
In  question,  the  proposed  use  to  Include 
needed  dormitories  and  other  facilities.  At 
present,  the  Commission  is  still  receiving 
comments  on  its  proposal.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Commission  wiU  meet  In  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  these  comments  within  the 
next  month. 

An  extract  of  the  opinion  of  the  Chief, 
Lands  Division.  Office  of  The  Judge  Advocate 
General  dated  March  30,  1967,  that  title  to 
the  property  Is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Home,  Is  enclosed.  On  March  20, 
1967,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  the  governing  body  and  trustees 


of  the  Home,  adopted  the  following  Resolu- 
tion- "RESOLVED:  That  none  of  the  land  of 
the  U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home  be  released  for  any 
purpose."  ^  ,     ,  , 

It  does  not  at  this  time  appear  that  legisla- 
tion is  required.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  la  presently  receiving  and 
evaluating  comments  on  Its  proposal  and  has 
not  taken  any  definite  action.  The  views  and 
plans  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  been  pre- 
sented in  detaU  to  the  Oonunlsslon.  The 
Commission  Itself  has  no  authority  to  take 

the  land.  ,  .,  _ 

I  trust  that  this  supplies  the  Information 
that    you    requested.   Your   Interest   in    this 
matter  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Extract  of  Memorandum  Dated  March  30, 
1967  From  Chief,  Lands  Division,  Office 
or  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General— Subject:  Land 
Acquisition  for  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 
7.  Based  on  the  foregoing  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  ,  . 

a  All  tracts  of  land  presently  comprising 
the  United  States  Soldiers"  Home  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under 
authority  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1851, 

b.  Title  to  all  tracts  of  land  Is  vested  m 
the  United  States  of  America. 

c  The  four  tracts  of  land  that  specifically 
state  that  they  are  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
soldiers-  Home  are  In  fact  held  In  trust  and 
may  be  disposed  of  only  If  such  a  disposal  Is 
held  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  by  the  Board 
Of  Commissioners.  These  tracts  are  the  Cor- 
coran tract,  the  Woods'  tract,  and  the  two 
tracts  comprising  the  roadway  (Gass  and 
Whitney).  ^        .^  _ 

d  A  similar  trust  exists  as  to  the  other 
tracts  of  land  even  though  these  do  not 
specifically  so  state.  This  would  Include  the 
Stone  tract,  title  to  which  cannot  be  verified, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  still  be  a  portion 
of  the  Home.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
tract  appears  to  have  been  used  for  roadway 
purposes.  - 

e  The  power  to  govern  and  manage  me 
affairs  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  is  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  it  has  the  power 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Home  pro- 
vided such  disposal  is  determined  by  It  to  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the   Home,   and   Is   otherwise   authorized  by 

f.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  al- 
though vesting  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
with  authority  to  control  and  supervise  the 
Home  did  not  thereby  relinquish  any  of  its 
legislative  power  over  the  Home.  It  may 
therefore,  legislate  and  control  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  to 
any  extent  it  so  desires  to  Include  the  dis- 
position of  any  real  estate  held  In  trust  for 
the  Home. 

g  All  tracts  of  land  purchased  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Military 
Asvlum  were  purchased  from  funds  that 
were  not  appropriated  from  the  general 
treasury. 

h  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  lands  of  the 
Home  must  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Home  since  all  tracts  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  Home. 


[Prom  the  Army  Times.   Oct.   25.   1967] 

A  Plan  To  Steal  Soldier  Property 

(By  Tom  Scanlan) 

All  present,  past,  and  future  Regular  Army 
enlisted  men  and  women— meaning  those  on 
active  duty  those  retired,  and  those  not  yet 
born— are  about  to  be  cheated  by  Wa.shmg- 
ton's  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Reference  is  to  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission's  plan  to  swipe  Soldiers 
Home  property  and  "transfer  "  the  land  to  the 


District  of  Columbia  government  la  non- 
elected  government  with  no  consent  ol  the 
governed,  by  the  way). 

The  D  C  government — even  If  It  were 
elected— has  no  right  to  the  Soldiers  Home 
land  The  United  States  Soldiers  Home  Is  not 
local  but  national.  It  Is  owned  by  the  en- 
listed men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  United  States  Air  Force.  They 
paid  for  it,  they  are  sUll  paying  for  It.  and 
the  United  States  government  should  not  ^ 
low  Its  pledge,  its  promise,  to  the  United 
States  soldier  to  be  broken. 

The  United  States  Army  should  declare  war 
on  the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  nip  this  brazen  land-grabbing  scheme 
in  the  bud.  (Bud?  That's  not  right,  either. 
Full-bloom  seems  more  accurate. ) 

If  you  are  a  Regular  Army  or  Regular  Air 
Force  enlisted  man  or  warrant  officer,  you 
have  10  cents  deducted  from  your  pay  for 
Soldiers  Home  each  month  i  before  1943  it 
was  25  cents  a  month  i.  With  this  monej 
plus  fines  and  forfeitures  Imposed  by  courte- 
martlal.  plus  annual  Interest  from  a  100  mil- 
lion dollar  klttv,  this  historic  Home  pays  Its 
own  way,  as  it  has  since  it  first  opened  116 
years  ago. 

Founded  bv  Act  of  Congress  in  M»-'-'^li'  '^ 
the  Home  began  with  an  allotment  of  »  00  000 
from  the  war  indemnity  payment  collected 
from  Mexico  following  the  Mexican  ■«  ar 

Soldiers  Home  has  never  received  another 
penny  from  Congress.  And  It  has  never  re- 
ceived one  cent  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Right  now  the  Home  is  home  for  some 
2600  retired  enlisted  men  and  26  retired  en- 
listed women.  Soldiers  Home  is  self-sufficient. 
The  old  soldiers  there  are  not  Just  wither- 
ing or  fading  a  way.  And  they  need  never 
leave  the  gates  to  see  a  first-run  movie  or 
Krab  a  beer.  There  Is  a  post  office,  theater, 
hospital,  chapel,  gym,  beer  hall,  workshops^ 
a  fascinating  model  railroad  layout,  card 
rooms,  pool  tables,  garden  plots,  a  nine-hole 
golf  course,  and  much  more. 

Todav  when  many  enlisted  retirees  are 
undersuindably  fearful  that  their  meager 
Incomes  offer  small  protection  aealnst  the 
inflated  demands  of  a  seemingly  ever-nslng 
co<!t-of-llvlnB.  Soldiers  Home  offers  security 
and  warmth  and  fellowship  and  acttvlty  and 
a  renewed  source  of  hope  and  belonging. 

The  Home  ii&s  expansion  plans  As  always, 
it  mu5;t  expand,  txjday  more  than  ever  It 
must  therefore  necessarily  keep  aU  the  lano 
It  has  now.  And  the  land  is  not  needed 
merely   for   new   buUdings.   It   Is   needed   for 

living 

Gardening  Is  good  for  the  soul  and  who  Is 
to  denv  an  old  soldier  a  small  plot  of  land 
to  raise  some  red  ripe  tomatoes  or  a  few 
vellow  dahlias?  Who  Is  to  deny  him  that 
"easv"  non-professional  nine-hole  goU 
course''  Who  Is  to  deny  him  thoee  lovely  old 
trees  that  Invite  a  walk  In  the  shade  on  a 
hot  humid,  stmuner  Washington  day?  (The 
National     CaplUl     Planning     Commission, 

that's  who.)  ^    V.  .  „ 

so.  Soldiers  Home  has  lost  land  before. 
In  1953.  70  acres  were  taken  for  a  hospital 
center  and  28  acres  were  taken  for  street 
purposes.  In  1959.  a  church  p'orchased  five 
acres  for  use  as  a  parking  lot.  In  1964,  Trin- 
ity CoUege  purchased  another  24  acres. 

But  Soldiers  Home  must  retain  all  the  land 
n  has  left  now.  The  United  States  must  meet 
Its  pledge  to  the  .soldiers  who  are  told  that 
their  dime  a  month  Is— as  they  are  told— a 
rare  kind  of  security. 

The  current  land-grabbing  plan  Is  to  swipe 
20  acres  of  300-acre  Soldiers  Home  for  new 
school  grounds  and  a  new  community  center. 

The  plan  Is  due  for  final  approval  by  the 
end  of  the  vear.  The  Soldiers  Home  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  told  the  Planning  Ccm- 
mlsslon  that  no  more  land  within  the  Home's 
twundartes  could  be  relinquished  "'for  any 
purpose."  The  Soldiers  Home  Board  of  Com- 
missioners Is  right. 
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New  schools  and  new  communH 
are  fine.  But  land-grabbing  froi 
Home  Is  not  the  answer.  "Urban  rei 
they  call  It,  Is  a  better  answer.  Cle 
and  tearing  down  some  of  the  ra^ 
slums — some  not  far  from  Soldiers 
marvelous  grist  for  the  mill  of  th« 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Sold^ 
land  Is  not. 

Racomteur  John  M.  Vlrden.  a  ret 
nel  whose  forceful  writing  livened 
Army  Times  Company  publlcatlor 
past,    was    talking    with    proper   U 
about  this  proposed  steal  of  Sole 
property  the  other  day. 

Vlrden  summed  It  up  well:  "Thi 
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Maybe   not  as  much.  The  Home   lielongs   to 
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Floral    Stamps    Proposed   To    Mark 
International  Botanical  Confress 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NXW    TORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  19^7 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  lotany  Is 
the  very  basis  of  the  agrlcultiffe  which 
sustains  this  country,  and  as  such  we 
look  forward  to  the  accompUshhients  of 
Its  practitioners  as  we  look  forward  to 
the  solution  of  our  agricultural  problems. 

Botany  enriches  our  lives  as  It  makes 
known  new  kinds  of  ornamental  and 
crop  plants,  new  drugs,  new  building 
materials,  new  fibers,  and  so  f^rth. 

Botany  also  helps  us  to  underhand  the 
reasons  for  the  pollution  of  ouC  air  and 
waters  that  are  the  life's  blood  of  our 
cltizeniy  and  our  wildlife. 

In  August.  1969.  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  host  to  a  grettt  world- 
wide conclave  of  botanists. 

The  International  Botanical  Congress 
will  be  held  In  Seattle.  Washington,  in 
recognition  of  the  longstanding  and 
meaningful  role  played  by  our  Nation's 
botanists  in  studying  the  plants  and 
plant  products  of  the  world  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind 

This  is  the  first  time  that  sucl^  a  meet- 
ing has  been  held  on  our  shore4  and  for 
several  years  now  strenuous  effdrts  have 
gone  into  making  this  confertnce  the 
most  impx)rtant  and  significant  of  all. 

In  recognition  of  this  opportunity  and 
responsibility,  the  organizing  body  of 
the  Botanical  Congress  !.<?  making  an  at- 
tempt to  honor  the  assembled  scientists 
through  the  issuance  of  a  seriae  of  bo- 
tanical stamps  portraying  the  enor- 
mously varied  and  beautiful  floril  wealth 
of  this  Nation  of  ours. 


I  support  this  effort.  I  am  asking  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  a  commemorative  stamp 
or  panel  of  stamps  to  be  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  conclave. 

To  locate  a  single  floral  subject  repre- 
sentative of  the  diversity  of  our  native 
plants  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

That  is  why  the  Stamp  Committee  of 
the  XI  International  Botanical  Congress 
has  recommended  four  subjects,  one 
showing  a  plant  from  each  of  the  four 
quadrants  of  the  continental  United 
States: 

First.  The  brightly  colored  ocotlUo — 
Fouquieria  splendens — was  selected  as  a 
representative  from  the  great  deserts  of 
our  Southwest. 

Second.  The  lofty  Douglas-fir — Pseu- 
dotsuga  memiesii — was  picked  to  rep- 
resent the  magnificent  forests  of  the 
Northwest. 

Third.  The  delicate  ladyslipper — Cy- 
pripedium  reginae — from  the  moist  for- 
est glens  of  the  Northeast  was  chosen. 

Fourth.  The  historically  significant 
Franklinia  tree — Franklinia  alata- 
maha — represents   the   Southeast. 

Each  of  these  selections  is  unique  and 
peculiarly  .\merlcan,  and  represents  the 
vast  storehouse  of  our  native  floral 
beauty. 

I  hope  that  the  Post  OfiBce  Department 
and  the  Postmaster  General's  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  look  favorably 
upon  this  proposal. 


Legislative  Assessment  of  the  First  Ses- 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.^SS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Decem- 
ber newsletter  contains  an  evaluation 
of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  In  It  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  marked  contrast 
In  the  accomplishments  of  this  session 
and  tho.se  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  what  successes  there 
have  been,  have  Involved  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  rather  than  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  new  ideas. 

My  newsletter  aLso  carries  a  photo- 
graph of  Sgt.  David  A.  Verheyn.  of  Len- 
oxdale.  in  the  First  District  of  Massachu- 
setts, receiving  the  Nation's  second  high- 
est combat  award,  the  Navy  Cross.  Sgt. 
Verheyn  is  one  of  12,000  boys  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  are  now  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. He  is  shown  receiving  the  decora- 
tion from  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey in  the  presence  of  General  West- 
moreland. 

My  newsletter  has  also  given  me  an 
opi>ortunlty  to  state  my  pleasure  in  re- 
cently having  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
as  a  guest  of  western  Massachusetts,  our 
Nation's  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Johnson  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Williams  College  in 


recognition  of  her  outstanding  efforts  on 
behalf  of  beautiflcation  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  The  pho- 
tograph of  Mrs.  Johnson  carried  in  the 
newsletter  was  taken  at  Williams  College 
where  I  was  able  to  tell  her  personally 
how  especially  meaningful  her  programs 
were  to  the  First  Congressional  District 
because  of  its  unparalled  natural  beauty 
and  scenery. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  this 
newsletter  which  Includes  my  Christmas 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  first  district  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  we  are  faced  with  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  events  of  the 
89th  Congress.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
89th  Congress  were  probably  as  outstanding 
as  any  Congress  that  we  have  ever  had  In 
our  history. 

An  enormous  scope  of  activities  were  dealt 
with  and  landmark  legislation  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  This  year,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  legislative  accomplishment* 
have  been  very  limited.  The  major  successei 
furthermore  have  Involved  the  continuation 
of  programs  begun  in  previous  sessions  rather 
than  the  creation  and  carrying  forward  of 
any  new  Ideas.  Thus,  after  very  difficult  strug- 
gles bills  were  passed,  which  I  supported,  to 
continue  our  aid  to  elementary  education 
and  teacher  corps  programs,  as  well  as  our 
poverty  and  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

A  few  new  programs  were  created,  which  I 
also  supported.  Including  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  a  public  television 
system,  to  create  much  more  stringent  air 
pollution  controls  and  to  provide  much  stJff- 
er  meat  Iriirpectlon  regulations.  But  the  plain 
hard  facts  are  that  this  Congress  to  date  has 
Just  not  even  approached  the  standard  of  ex. 
cellence  established  by  the  89th  Congress 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
there  is  a  very  clear  reason  why  this  haa 
occurred.  It  is  also  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  been  able  to  properly  fund  and  Imple- 
ment so  many  of  our  recently  established 
programs. 

The  reason  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

This  war  has  affected  Just  about  everything 
that  has  gone  on  In  Washington  this  year. 
It  has  been  the  major  concern  and  the  major 
consideration  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative branches.  It  has  called  for  and  received 
the  highest  priority  on  our  resources,  both 
human  and  financial.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
necessary  attention  and  the  necessary  re- 
sources have  been  drawn  away  from  al!  of  the 
other  very  serious  matters  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government. 

When  we  are  spending  $30  billion  a  year  on 
a  war  In  Asia,  we  literally  cannot  afford  to 
provide  our  domestic  programs  with  the 
funds  they  need.  Problems  which  deserve  and 
demand  the  Immediate  and  full  attention 
of  our  Government  have  to  be  deferred.  Until 
we  achieve  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam,  we  can  look  forward,  unfortunately, 
to  an  even  less  effective  government  and  a  less 
productive  Congress  than  we  have  had  thli 
year. 

The  following  is  my  Christmas  letter 
to  the  people  of  the  first  district  of 
Massachusetts : 

Washington.  D.C. 

December  1967. 

Deab  ParENOs  As  the  old  year  draws  to  a 
close  and  we  look  forwaxd  to  1968.  we  must 
remind  ourselvee  that  man  caxi  and  mu«t 
live  in  i>eace  with  his  neighbors. 

In  the  twenty  centurtee  that  have  passed 
since  the  sacred  moment  of  Christ's  birth. 
mankind  has  never  been  wholly  free  of  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  disease. 
Illiteracy  and  hunger.  Yet  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas burns  In  our  hearts  at  this  season  with 
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a  warmth  that  Is  not  dlmlnlsiied  by  the  years 
or  discouraged  by  failures. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  can 
take  great  solace  from  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tion has  been  confronted  with  challenge  after 
thaUenge  since  our  beginning  191  years  ago. 
Each  time  we  have  successfully  risen  to  meet 
and  overoome  the  challenge.  We  can  be  con- 
fident—In  fact  we  can  be  sure — that  we  will 
successfully  meet  and  overcome  It  again. 

I'm  sure  all  of  us  want  to  extend  a  spe- 
cial word  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
the  men  and  women  who  are  serving  the 
United  States  abroad.  More  than  a  million 
Americans  wUl  celebrate  this  Christmas  In 
the  service  of  our  nation  away  from  their 
homes  and  families.  It  Is  for  them  that  we 
wish  the  best  of  Chrtstmases. 

To  all  of  you  I  send  my  very  beet  wishes. 
Oorlnne  and  the  children  Join  me  in  sending 
each  of  you  greetings  for  a  blessed  and  happy 
Christmas  and  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
New  Tear. 

Cordially  yours, 

StLVlO    O.    OONTI. 


Report   to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  I  wish  to  set  out  my 
final  report  for  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  as  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  10th  District  of  Texas,  as  follows: 
Annual  Report  Prom  Congress 

Legislators  have  drawn  to  a  close — within 
sight  of  the  end  of  the  1967  calendar  year — 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  pause  to  see 
what  new  trends  are  appearing  and  to  as- 
sess the  work  of  the  past  year. 

So  much  political  discussion  centers 
around  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  that  any  ac- 
count of  the  national  mood  and  fields  of 
American  endeavor  must  begin  with  a  cur- 
rent evaluation  of  our  commitment  In  South- 
east Asia  I  have  supported  the  American 
policy  In  Viet  Nam  and  there  Is  growing  sup- 
port for  our  sane  determination  to  avoid 
both  World  War  III  or  a  meaningless  U.S.  sur- 
render. The  facts  that  we  are  winning  the 
war  speak  for  themselves  and  Include: 

Success  In  the  pacification  program — a  to- 
tal of  4.645  secured  hamlets  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1967  as  compared  to  less  than  3.600 
secured  hamlets  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1985. 

Enemy  killed  In  action — combat  fatalities 
for  the  Viet  Cong  rose  to  6.839  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1967,  compared  to  a  total  of  3.513 
during  the  same  time  In  1965.  American  and 
Vietnamese  deaths  rose  only  slightly  from 
nearly  1,000  to  1,661  during  a  time  when  the 
kill  ratio  reached  4  1  to  1  for  allied  forces. 

Increased  Vietnamese  response — loyal  gov- 
ernment forces  increased  from  622.300  In  the 
past  two  years  to  719.238  and  In  doing  so 
have  taken  over  a  larger  resporulbllUy  In  the 
war. 

South  Vietnamese  desertions — a  marked 
decrease  In  the  past  24  months  from  nearly 
20  soldiers  per  thousand  going  over  the  hill 
during  a  given  month  to  lees  than  10  per 
thousand. 

Viet  Cong  defections — the  monthly  average 
of  the  Chleu  Hoi — open  arms — program  has 
risen  from  1.109  in  the  third  quarter  of  1985 
to  1.814  in  1967 

Highway  operations — overland  haula  of  ma- 


terials and  goods  in  the  summer  of  1966 
totaled  701.000  tons  because  the  Viet  Cong 
controlled  highways.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer operations  increased  to  1.229.110  tons — 
a  clear  Indication  that  VC  strength  In  this 
area  is  lessening 

In  recent  -veeks  major  accomplUhments 
of  this  policy  and  assistance  have  come  to 
the  forefront.  Latest  reports  from  the  fields 
and  swamps  of  Viet  Nam  are  encouraging, 
and  there  Is  talk  of  a  reduction  of  American 
forces  I  hope  and  pray— as  I  know  you  do — 
that  this  will  come.  We  learned  in  World 
War  II  and  In  Korea  that  unchecked  aggres- 
sion has  an  appetite  that  Is  difficult  to  satisfy 
and  I  hope  we  will  remain  steadfast  In  the 
American  determination  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Critics  take  delight  In  attacking  our  efforts 
against  hostile  enemies,  but  in  ray  opinion. 
I  don't  think  they  could  come  up  with  a 
more  workable  solution  to  this  delicate  prob- 
lem. Certainly  demonstrators  who  burn  up 
draft  cards  and  try  to  close  down  induction 
centers  are  not  providing  a  genuine  solu- 
tion and  for  the  most  part,  they  have  abused 
their  privileges  of  free  speech  and  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  them.  The  United  States  U 
giving  leadership  to  the  free  world  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  have  concrete  proof  that  we 
do  not  Intend  to  let  communist  aggression 
prevaU  over  the  future  lives  of  free  men. 

DOMESTIC    UNREST 

There  Is  nothing  so  shocking  to  see  and 
listen  to  than  reports  of  crime,  riots,  dem- 
onstrations and  civil  disobediences  that  have 
led  to  violence  The  cries  of  Americans  angry 
at  rebellions  fell  on  sympathetic  ears  in  the 
Congress  this  year.  Congress  worked  to  as- 
sume Its  responsibility  to  safeguard  the 
American  public  and  guarantee  protection  of 
constitutional  rights.  I  supported  legislation 
authorizing  riot-control  training  for  Nation- 
al Guardsmen  and  Reservists  and  I  supported 
H.R.  421  in  the  House  which  provided  penal- 
ties for  inciting  riots 

I  opposed  Administration  legislation  to 
funnel  huge  sums  of  federal  money  Into 
areas  wracked  by  rioting  because  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  "buy"  respect  for  laws.  I  did 
support  action,  however,  to  assist  local  law 
enforcement  and  voted  for  H.R.  5037,  which 
was  designed  to  give  local  lawmen  financial 
help  to  train  officers,  design  new  antl-crlme 
techniques  and  research  the  causes  of  crime. 
I  hope  the  Senate  takes  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I'm  Inclined  to  think  such  help  will  Im- 
prove local  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
procedures,  however,  I  do  not  see  the  need 
for  a  rash  of  new  laws  to  deal  with  criminals 
since  most  federal  statutes  are  adequate  and 
simply  must  be  enforced.  Along  with  this, 
primary  importance  must  be  given  to  the 
public  to  Insure  that  advocates  of  violence 
will  be  dealt  with  In  a  manner  fitting  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  crimes;  and  respect  for 
the  laws  and  Institutions  must  be  encour- 
aged. 

N.*TIONAI-    ECONOMY 

Despite  periodic  pre^ures  on  our  national 
fiscal  policies,  the  American  economy  has 
never  been  stronger.  For  80  months,  this  na- 
tion has  produced  a  record  of  growing  pros- 
perity that  has  yielded  economic  gains  that 
are  impressive  and  signlflcAnt  by  almost  any 
standard  The  current  picture  looks  a  little 
like  this: 

Gross  national  product — the  QNP  (the 
value  of  our  total  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices^ looms  near  $800  bllUon.  The  GNP  has 
grown  by  nearly  57 '"r  In  the  26  quarters  be- 
tween 1961  and  the  last  quarter  of  1967 

American  Income — added  protection  has 
provided  growing  Incomes  for  all  groups  of 
Americans.  Total  wages,  salaries  and  other 
compenaatlons  paid  to  workers  and  execu- 
tives grew  bv  60 '"t  during  this  80-month 
boom  or  by  $178  billion — an  amount  more 
than  double  the  nation's  food  bill  in  1960. 

BuBlnees — owners  of  businesses  have  bene- 


fited, too.  Corporate  profits  have  risen  91% 
after  taxes  and  75%  before  taxes,  dividends 
have  advanced  and  the  value  of  outstanding 
shares  of  stock  has  cllm.l>ed. 

Agrictilture — despite  persistent  problems 
in  our  agricultural  eec^cr.  farm  Income  has 
Increased  35%  from  1960  to  1966;  with  the 
value   of   total   farm   ai>s€t*   climbing   nearly 

28%. 

Buying  power — even  In  the  face  of  eco- 
nomic pressures,  family  income  has  increased 
and  todav  the  average  family's  buying  power 
Is  nearly  70%  more  tiian  what  It  was  20  years 
ago. 

These  facts,  however,  were  not  blazoned 
across  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  last 
year  What  was  heralded  was  the  surcharge 
tax  proposal,  which  was  resUng  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  Congress  cloeed 
up  shop.  Viet  Nam,  more  than  any  other 
reason,  was  given  for  the  need  to  Increase 
taxes  and  for  the  $20  billion  plus  deficit 
spending  of  the  government  Certainly,  the 
war  has  had  its  influence  on  money  matters 
the  same  as  It  has  afTected  other  national 
policies.  This  Conprese  took  another  hitch 
In  the  naUon's  budget  belt  and  made  sev- 
eral across-the-board  cuts  in  spending.  I  sup- 
ported these  cute  as  one  method  to  ease  de- 
mands on  the  budget. 

As  best  as  can  be  determined.  Congress  this 
session  reduced  the  President's  budget  by 
some  $9  billion.  This  represents  an  actual  sav- 
ings In  spending  of  more  than  $1.6  billion 
and  additional  cuis  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment total  nearly  $2.8  billion.  The  total  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  nearly  $4  8  billion  in 
federal  spending.  There  still  may  be  need, 
however,  for  a  limited  Increase  In  federal 
revenues  to  ease  Inflation  and  certainly  the 
economic  Indioato-s  will  have  to  be  watched 
closely.  In  early  1964.  this  Administration 
gave  American  taxpayers  a  tax  reduction 
which  has  meant  savings  of  some  «25  bnilon 
to  our  citizens.  Now  a  10%  surcharge  tax.  1  e.. 
a  1%  tax  on  gross  earnings.  Is  l>elng  asked. 
Recently,  a  bank  president  in  Austin  told  me 
that  he  "had  rather  see  a  10%  surcharge  tax 
lor  one  year,  two  years,  or  even  three  thar-  see 
a  man  sign  his  name  to  a  20-year  mortgage 
at7Vi%  or8%." 

MY  COMMrrTES  WORK 

My  legislative  acOvitles  on  the  House  C-om- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  l>een  as  v.aried  as  they  have  been  inter- 
esting in  the  past  12  months.  Within  the 
committee  structure,  the  word-by-word, 
phrase-by-phrase,  page-by-page  examination 
of  proposed  laws  is  conducted. 

Without  a  doubt,  legislation  to  prevent  an 
eoonomJcaUv  disastrous,  long  and  Involved 
railroad  strike  this  past  fall  received  by  far 
the  most  discussion  and  debate.  The  commit- 
tee worked  over  several  proposals — Including 
H  R.  5638.  a  bill  I  introduced— before  we  ar- 
rived at  legislation  that  was  eventually 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  In 
my  opinion,  we  have  reached  a  point  in  Amer- 
ican life  where  this  naUon  cannot  tolerat*  a 
national  transportation  strike  Neither  man- 
agement nor  labor  should  put  themselves 
above  national  interest  and  my  bill  was  aimed 
at  providing  guidelines  to  settle  dispute*  of 
this  nation.  Other  key  measures  acted  on  in 
the  committee  included: 

Partnership  In  health.  H.R  6418— a  pro- 
posal to  insure  the  salerj-  and  accuracy  of 
tests  performed  bv  clinical  laboratories  and 
to  help  states  attack  epidemics  and  disease. 
Including  rat  control. 

Mental  health  retardation,  H.R  6430,  H.R. 
6431 — measures  to  carry  forward  research  and 
treatment  for  crippling  mental  aSUctlons. 

Flammable  fabrics.  S  1003— a  key  con- 
sumer bill  to  keep  unsafe  and  hazardous 
fabrics  and  articles  of  clothing  off  the  market. 

Air  polluuon.  8.  780 — a  law  to  exptvnd  au- 
thorltv  for  states  to  band  together  tc  con- 
duct research  and  assist  in  establishing  air 
quality    standards   and    also    establish    state 
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programs  for  Inspecting  automobll|  emis- 
sions and  generally  protect  the  filr  we 
breathe. 

Nurse  training.  H.R.  13405 — a  pr<5Dosal  I 
Introduced  to  alleviate  the  crltlcaj  abortage 
of  nurses  and  p>ara-medlcal  personn^  In  our 
country  through  assistance  to  hospltil  nurs- 
ing schools. 

Public  television  (ETV)  S.  1160 — a  iieasure 
to  help  non-profit  cultxiral  and  educational 
television  stations  programming  andpervlce. 
This  might  become  one  or  the  mostj  Impor- 
tant bills  passed  this  year. 

PICKLE    BU-LS 

Throughout  the  year  I  have  Inttoduced 
and  sponsored  a  variety  of  legislation.  The 
current  status  of  some  of  these  bllL^  In  the 
legislative  mill  shows: 

ISD  bin,  H.R.  14096 — amending  t4e  Food 
and  Drug  Act  to  provide  penalties  l^r  pos- 
session, sale  or  use  of  LSD,  Pending  equal 
rights,  H.J.  Res.  744 — a  proposal  to  (amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide  equd  rights 

for  women,  Pending;  visitors'  Cent*.  H.R. 
12693 — establishing  a  visitors'  cenjter  In 
Washington  to  make  it  easier  to  t«ur  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  ease  visitor  con|estlon. 
Passed;  highway  bill,  H.R.  9237— desllnaUng 
U.S.  highway  81.  Including  parts  In  Central 
Texas,  from  Laredo  to  North  Dakota/  as  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  Pending;  /  lmp>ort 
quotas,  H.R.  10633,  H.R.  9239,  H.R.  11951— to 
establish  Import  quotas  on  meat  aftd  meat 
products,  dairy  products  and  oil,  Ajl  pend- 
ing; flood  Insurance,  H.R.  5010 — provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  flood  Iriuxance 
program  so  that  residents  of  low-lylig  areas 
can  get  Insurance  at  reasonable  costsj^assed ; 
alcoholic  care,  H.R.  9895 — a  proposalfto  make 
additional  beds  available  at  Veteran*  Admin- 
istration hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  vet- 
erans who  are  alcoholics,  Pending. 
The  10th  District 

Federal  programs  designed  to  Imi^ove  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  district  played  p  major 
role  In  my  activities  during  the  bast  12 
months.  During  the  past  year,  theje  have 
been  many  projects  materialize  for  4ur  dis- 
trict In  which  you  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether. Some  of  these  include: 

Approval  of  postal  facilities  at  Buda, 
Garwood,  Round  Top,  Chapel  Hill,  Capitol 
Station  and  Northwest  Station  In,-  Austin, 
Industry,  Sealy.  Washlngton-on-thi-Brazo6. 
Hempstead.  Platonla,  Rock  Island  a  id  Dime 
Box:  transfer  of  land  and  facilities  'or  edu- 
cational and  municipal  use  to  the  City  of 
Bastrop,  the  University  of  Texaa  ind  the 
BellvUle  Independent  School  District;  devel- 
opment of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Computer  Center  and  the  InternaliRevenue 
Service  Center  In  Austin;  approprl»tlons  for 
the  San  Gabriel  River  project  and  t^e  Somer- 
ville  Dam;  approval  of  a  parking  area  at 
the  Brenham  Federal  Building;  approval  of 
a  public  facilities  loan  to  help  expand  and 
remodel  the  Sheppard  Hospital  to  Burnet 
and  approval  of  additional  funda  for  the 
Bastrop  hospital;  grant  funds  for  tiie  devel- 
opment of  creation  facilities  at  LakftBastrop; 
approval  of  low-rent  housing  mcfiey  and 
urban  renewal  funds  for  Schulenb%rg.  Pla- 
tonla. Austin.  Georgetown;  approvaisof  funds 
to  help  finance  development  of  rufal  water 
and  sewer  systems  In  more  than  a  dozen 
Central  Texas  cities;  grants  and  loems  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  Improve  the  gen- 
eral educational  level;  continuatloa  of  Com- 
munity Action  and  Nelghborhoo«l  Youth 
Corps  programs:  Improved  air  service;  res- 
toration of  the  1967  rice  crop  to  ihe  1966 
level;  rural  electric  loans  and  BergArom  Air 
Force  Base  construction. 

LECL3LATIVX   HIGHUGHT3       i 

All  of  the  issues  that  were  before  Congress 
this  year  In  one  way  or  another  inflaence  our 
individual  lives  and  shape  our  futui'e  devel- 
opment. Many  of  the  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  receive  my  support.  For 
example,   the  Teacher  Corps  bill   HJl.  7819. 
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was  not  Justified  particularly  in  our  state  and 
I  did  not  support  It.  Likewise,  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  Pood  Stamp  program  since  I  thought 
our  state  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  program's  cost. 

In  general.  I  believe  my  votes  reflect  my 
disapproval  of  the  general  trend  for  bigger 
government  and  more  control  over  state  gov- 
ernments. I  believe  we  must  have  a  strong 
State-Federal  government  balance,  thus  I 
supported  federal  funds  to  states  for  educa- 
tion— to  be  distributed  by  the  state — for 
funds  to  help  control  riots  and  civil  rebel- 
lions— through  the  state's  established  pro- 
cedures— and  for  non-categorical  help  to  our 
State  Health  Departments.  To  me,  this  Is  the 
proper  approach  for  realistic  and  workable 
federal-state  relations. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  opposed  the 
Appalachian  bill  since  I  believe  public  works 
programs  ought  to  be  directed  on  a  national 
level  through  the  state  governments.  Appa- 
lachia  Is  no  worse  off  than  many  Texas 
counties.  I  also  voted  against  funds  in  the 
school  aid  program  that  would  have  permit- 
ted the  busing  of  students  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  Likewise  I  did  not  support  the 
Education-Professions  Act. 

Space  and  time  do  not  permit  me  to  delve 
Into  all  the  legislation  considered  this  ses- 
sion. Some  of  the  other  major  Issues  which  I 
supported  include: 

Investment  tax  credit  restoration.  H.R. 
6950 — to  allow  the  Investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  which  was  suspended 
In  1966  In  order  to  provide  Incentives  for 
economic  growth;  college  work  study  pro- 
grams. H.R.  11945;  elementary  and  secondary 
education  amendments,  H.R.  7819 — a  build- 
ing of  the  1965  Act  which  has  served  more 
than  9  million  students;  Selective  Service  ex- 
tension, S.  1432 — a  basic  continuation  of  the 
20-year-old  selective  service  law;  Vietnam 
veteran  benefits.  S.  16 — authorizing  Ameri- 
cans returning  from  Vietnam  to  be  eligible 
for  Veterans'  benefits;  Library  Services  Act, 
H.R.  13048 — a  continuation  of  the  current 
program  of  assistance;  Social  Security.  HM. 
12080 — the  largest  Increase  in  benefits  since 
the  program  was  begun  32  years  ago.  An 
average  increase  of  nearly  13^4  per  cent; 
wholesale  meat.  H.R.  12144 — to  Insure  the 
purity  and  safety  of  meat  served  on  the  fam- 
ily dinner  table.  I  supported  this  after  the 
House-Senate  compromise  committee  pro- 
vided two  to  three  years  for  states  to  set  up 
standards  of  purity  before  federal  enforce- 
ment; poverty  bill.  S.  2388 — to  carry  for- 
ward the  major  programs  to  provide  a  help- 
ing hand  for  the  20  million  Americans  still 
trapped  in  poverty.  I  supported  this  with 
appropriations  to  continue  at  the  present 
level.  We  simply  cannot  expand  this  pro- 
gram now;  civilian  and  military  pay.  HJl. 
7977 — H  R.  13510 — to  increase  the  pay  of  fed- 
eral workers,  particularly  postal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  move 
toward  comparability  with  the  private  sec- 
tor; postal  rate  Increase.  H.R.  7977 — to  raise 
additional  revenue  to  put  the  Post  Office  on 
a  sounder  fiscal  basis  and  provide  funds  for 
modernization  and  Improvement  of  service; 
military  construction  appropriations.  H.R. 
13606 — to  provide  funds  needed  to  build  our 
bases  at  home  and  abroad;  .orelgn  aid  bill, 
S.  1872— to  extend  the  foreign  assistance 
program  that  has  served  America's  security 
for  the  past  two  decades,  however,  at  the 
lowest  level  in  20  years;  housing  and  urban 
assistance,  H.R.  9960 — to  continue  assistance 
programs  to  cities  to  provide  low-rent  hous- 
ing, urban  rehabilitation  model  city  plan- 
ning, water  and  sewer  system  construction 
sind  rent  supplements.  In  years  past  I  have 
not  supported  forms  of  rent  supplement  and 
versions  of  the  model  city  program  because 
they  were  extravagant.  However,  this  year 
safeguards  and  lin^ltations  were  written  into 
the  law  and  both  are  being  approached  cau- 
tiously. Therefore.  I  suppiorted  the  modest 
appropriation  of  these  programs,  although  I 


do  not  feel  the  answer  to  our  urban  prob- 
lems  Is  simply  pumping  money  Into  cities. 
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Congressman  Horton  Praisei  Vice  Pre»- 
ident  Humphrey's  Model  Cities  Address 
iir  Rochester,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4.  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
was  honored  as  the  first  of  seven  cities 
chosen  as  model  cities  to  be  visited  by  a 
group  of  national  newsmen  and  members 
of  national  organizations. 

On  the  day  of  the  tour  hosted  by  Mayor 
Frank  T.  Lamb  and  the  city  manager. 
Dr.  Seymour  Scher,  a  luncheon  held  for 
the  visiting  dignitaries  was  attended  by 
an  overflow  crowd.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
briefly  addressing  the  luncheon  audience 
before  the  featured  speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Humphrey  noted  the  extensive 
commitment  to  social  betterment  which 
has  been  made  by  the  leaders  of  Industry 
and  by  private  organizations  in  Roches- 
ter. His  address  contains  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  aims  of  the  model  cities 
program  and  what  It  will  mean  to  Ro- 
chester and  the  other  62  model  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  remarks  with  you 
and  with  our  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Remabks  by  Vice  PsESnjEMT  HrrsEET  HtiM- 
PHREY,  Model  Cities  Tour  Luncheon, 
RocHESTTR,   NY..   December  4,   1967 

We  are  all  here  today  because  we  are 
concerned  about  America's  cities.  Even 
though  the  riots  of  last  summer  are  now  off 
the  front  pages,  the  poverty,  overcrowding, 
poor  bousing,  poor  schools,  unemployment — 
the  frustration  and  the  agitation  that  lay 
behind  them  are  stUl  there. 

For  any  of  us  who  needs  a  reminder,  there 
is  a  new  publication  that  should  be  required 
reading. 

Here  Is  one  passage  from  It: 

"When  they  have  to  get  out  on  the  street 
at  14  or  15  they  consider  themselves  to  be 
a  man  and  are  going  to  take  on  some  re- 
sponsibility because  he  Is  the  only  man  in 
the  house  and  he  has  little  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  house  and  he  sees  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  going  hungry,  half 
starving  and  trying  to  get  the  rent  in  It 
Is  a  bare  house,  like  It  Is  a  cold  feeling  even 
to  be  there  and  you  have  to  go  out  on  the 
street  and  become  the  subject  of  the  same 
thing  out  there.  There  has  to  be  a  break- 
ing point." 

Here  Is  another  passage: 

"Like  Ifs  nice  of  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
men to  come  down  and  set  up  the  .  .  .  hear- 
ings, but  It's  too  bad  you  don't  have  the 
power  to  do  anything  about  it.  But  you  put 
m  more  statistics  and  that  Is  where  It  goes. 
You  spend  more  money  on  statistics  than 
on  solving  the  problem." 

Those  words  are  from  testimony  gathered 
by  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights.  They 
were  published  a  few  days  ago  In  a  book 
caUed  "A  Time  To  Listen— A  Time  To  Act." 
I  suggest  that  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
the  dimensions  of  the  task  ahead  of  us  in 
urban  America  get  a  copy  and  read  it. 

This  ts  the  time  to  act;   and  I  hope  and 


hfileve  that  the  Model  Cities  program  Is  the 
h^einning  of  concerted  action  against  the 
^allenge  of  urban  blight  In  America. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  embarked  upon 
tt  nrogram  that  can  remake  our  cities  and, 
even  more  Important,  rescue  people— people 
Bho  lack  the  Income  to  do  more  than  strug- 
ele  for  survival  .  .  .  people  who  live  In  hous- 
fne  that  Is  unfit  for  human  use  .  .  .  people 
who  are  deprived  of  the  health  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  a  decent  and  pro- 
ductive life  requires. 

For  years  the  Federal  Government,  through 
a  whole  range  of  grant-in-aid  programs,  has 
attacked  single  problems  with  single  weap- 
ons More  than  200  separate  programs  have 
been  developed,  each  with  a  specialized  goal, 
each  in  response  to  a  real  need.  State  and 
local  governments,  private  organizations  and 
industries  all  over  the  country  have  estab- 
lished similar  complementary  programs. 

Those  programs  have  produced  significant 
results.  But  the  results  have  been  Isolated, 
separated— fragmented  victories. 

Model  Cities  Is  more  than  a  new  program. 
It  is  a  catalyst  designed  to  permit  compre- 
hensive, not  Isolated,  use  of  resources  to  pro- 
duce comprehensive,  not  Isolated,  results. 

The  comprehensive   input   consists   of   all 

existing  local  programs  .  .  .  federal  programs 

private  programs  .  .  .  and  unused  re- 

Bources   which   can   be   brought   to   bear   on 

any  aspect  of  urban  decay  or  poverty. 

The  comprehensive  output  must  be  not 
lust  jobs  ....  not  just  houses  ...  not  Just 
transport  ...  not  just  schools,  but  a  new  ur- 
ban society.  .  .  a  society  of  fuU  opportunity 
and  full  humanity  for  all. 

We  expect  a  lot  from  this  coordinated  ana 
concentrated  use  of  Federal,  sUte,  local  and 
private  Initiative— this  partnership  for  pro- 
cess In  urban  America. 

We  expect  to  develop  neighborhoods— now 
the  most  neglected  ones  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems— where  all  employable  resi- 
dents will  be  offered  the  opportunity  for 
training  and  work— at  a  living  wage  and 
with  prospects  for  advancement. 

We  expect  to  develop  neighborhoods  where 
every  family  can  edrn  a  decent  standard  of 
living  by  their  own  efforts. 

We  expect  to  see  health  standards  brought 
up  to  the  national  average  .  schools  that 
provide  training  commensurate  with  the 
ability  and  potential  of  the  youngsters  In 
them  .  .  .  recreation,  transportation,  public 
services  fully  comparable  with  those  In  the 
best  neighborhoods. 

We  expect  to  see  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  decent  low-cost  housing— op«n 

housing.  ^     .  ,.^ 

We  expect  full  participation  by  Inner  city 

leaders  and  residents  themselves. 
True    the  program  is  off  to  a  modest  start 

considering  the  enormity  of  the  task  before 

For  awhile  it  was  doubtful  that  Congress 
would  pass  any  program  at  all.  Then  the 
President's  request  for  appropriations  was 
cut  In  half.  But  by  moblUelng  existing  re- 
sources and  consolidating  programs  that  are 
already  underway,  the  Model  Cities  program 
can  mean  solid  progress. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  week's  tour  of 
Model  Cities  areas  should  begin  here  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  In  the  city  of  Roches- 

New  York  State  has  a  great  record  of  ex- 
perimentation and  innovation  in  meeting 
urban  needs— first  with  low-cost  public  hous- 
ing first  with  labor  union-sponsored  housing 
projects  first  with  tenement  housing  laws 
which  were  the  beginnings  of  today's  hous- 
ing codes. 

Rochester's  successful  Model  Cities  applica- 
tion reveals  that  it  is  an  important  example 
of  both  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  that 
exist  In  urban  America  today.  The  typical 
urban  Ills  are  all  here. 

But   so   are   the   critical   positive   Ingredi- 
ents— a  dynamic   Mayor.   Frank   Lamb 
responsible  and  active  leadership  In  the  In- 


ner city  communities  .  .  .  Industries  like  Ko- 
dak Xerox,  Graflex  and  many,  many  others 
which  are  ready  to  cooperate  In  job  training 
and  employment  efforts 

There  are  private  groups  already  active  in 
the  assault  In  slum  housing— Rochester 
Neighbors.  Inc.,  Better  Rochester  Living,  Inc., 
The  Metropolitan  Rochester  Foundation. 
Rochester  United  Settlement  House  Corpora- 
tion. Rochester  Area  Council  of  Churches 
Development,  Inc.,  Community  Interests.  Inc. 
I  doubt  If  most  of  these  names  existed  five 
years  ago.  Today  they  spell  public  concern, 
private  commitment  to  public  problems  .  . 
and  progress. 

And  there  Is  a  record  of  successful  pubUc- 
prlvate  cooperation. 

The  Mldtown  Plaza— the  very  building  In 
which  wc  are  having  lunch  today— Is  a  result 
of  creative  partnership  between  business  and 
government.  So  Is  the  Genesee  Crossroad  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Project  not  far  from  here. 

Rochester  Is  a  leader,  but  It  is  not  unique. 
The  Model  Cities  applications  received  this 
year  all  reported  similar  efforts  underway. 

Equally  important,  all  reflected  the  begin- 
nings of  a  constructive  dialogue  between  city 
halls  and  the  residents  of  depressed  neigh- 
borhoods. All  reflected  soul-searching,  and  a 
new  awareness  that  this  Is  Indeed  the  time 
to  act  All  reflected  a  determination  to  seek 
solutions— solutions  that  are  more  than  a 
bandald  or  a  hand  out  .  .  .  solutions  that 
mean  real  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  for  people  who 
are  now  excluded. 

Rochester  and  the  62  other  cities  which  re- 
ceived Model  Cities  planning  grants  are  now 
entering  a  third  and  critical  phase  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Model  Cities  attack  on 
slumlsm.  ^        . 

Phase  J  was  mobilizing  public  support  and 
passing  the  legislation.  There  was  time  when 
success  in  this  phase  was  clearly  uncertain. 

But  we  did  It. 

Phase  II  was  the  intensive  preparation, 
both  at  the  local  and  federal  levels,  that  went 
into  the  first  Model  Cities  proposals— propos- 
als which  I  believe  have  been,  for  the  most 
part    imaginative  and  well-conceived. 

In  Phase  HI.  our  task  will  be  to  find  the 
resources  which  we  all  believe  are  there  .  .  . 
to  mobilize  the  energies  that  ue  presume  to 
erist  .  .  and  embark  on  programs  which 
vHU  provide  visible  evidence  of  progress. 

Permanent  results— a  prospering,  peace- 
ful urban  America— will  be  Phase  IV.  And  It 
will  not  come  overnight. 

Every  American  .  .  .  every  Inner  city  lead- 
er ..  .  every  slum  resident  must  recognize 
that  fact. 

"Are  we  moving?"— not  "Are  we  fin- 
ished?"—will  be  the  only  realistic  test  of 
success  for  some  time  to  come. 

Permanent  results  are  going  to  come  slowly 
because  the  depalr  in  some  neighborhoods  is 
so  deep,  the  legacy  of  deprivation  so  heavy- 
even  though  the  people  Involved  are  a  smaU 
minority  of  Americans. 

Permanent  results  will  come  slowly  be- 
cause rebuilding  will  cost  a  lot— even  In  this 
society  which   is  rich  and  growing  richer. 

Permanent  results  will  come  slowly  be- 
cause too  many  Americans  still  tolerate  prej- 
udice In  their  housing  codes.  In  their  em- 
ployment and  promotion  practices.  In  their 
hearts— even  though  this  nation  professes  to 
be  the  land  of  the  free. 

I  do  not  counsel  only  patience— although 

we   will  need   that.  "Patience"  for  too  long 

has  served  some  as  an  excuse  for  Inaction. 

I  counsel  diligence,  courage,  responslbUlty 

and  faith. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Wolfe :  "To  every 
man  his  chance,  to  every  man.  regardless  of 
his  birth  his  shining  golden  opportunity.  To 
every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be 
himself;  and  to  become  whatever  things  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him.  This  ...  is  the  promise  of 
America." 
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we    shall    fulfill    that 


Working    together, 
promise. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  permanent  results 
which  the  Vice  President  described  will 
not  come  overnight.  But  the  civic  and 
industrial  leaders  of  Rochester  have  al- 
ready shown  that  they  welcome  the  op- 
portunities that  the  model  cities  program 
offers  to  continue  their  already  deter- 
mined efforts  to  further  progress  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Latin  American  Scholarihip  Prop'am 
of  American  Univer»itie» 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:S 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  President  Kennedy  ouUmed  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  in  the  spring  ol 
1961  I  went  to  Argentina,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Congress- 
man Robert  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut 
then  also  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  on  the  potential 
role  of  higher  education  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  AlUance. 

That  visit  persuaded  me  that  L^"n 
American  universities  are  the  indis- 
pensable key  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform  that  these  na- 
tions must  have  if  they  are  to  create  en- 
during democratic  societies  and  free 
political  institutions.  It  is  equaUy  c  ear 
to  me  that  the  universities  of  the  United 
States  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  help- 
ing to  strengthen  the  universities  of 
Latin  America.  out 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  unusually  promising 
venture  in  international  education  I 
refer  to  the  Latin  American  Scholarship 
Program  of  American  Universities— or 
LASP^U — a  2-year-oid  project  that 
already  links  106  Latin  American  uni- 
versities in  18  different  countries  w:th 
173  U.S.  coUeges  in  37  different  States. 
Over  300  Latin  American  students,  in- 
cluding 17  in  mv  own  State  of  Indiana. 
alreadv  benefit  from  this  program.  An- 
other 200  will  be  added  In  1968. 

LATIN     AMERICAS     SHORTAGE     OF     UNmrRSITT 

PKOFESSORS 

We  all  know  that  Latin  American  uni- 
versities are  plagued  by  inadequate 
budgets,  part-time  instructors,  sporadic 
student  strikes  More  Important,  these 
institutions  are  critically  short  of  well- 
qualified,  full-time  teachers.  LASPAU 
seeks  to  meet  this  shortage. 

US  colleges  are  ready  to  accommo- 
date foreign  students  because  they 
broaden  the  perspective  and  perceptions 
of  our  ovn  citizens  But  our  ultimate 
objective  must  be  to  prepare  these  guest* 
to  return  home,  equipped  and  eager  to 
contribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  political  institutions 
of  their  own  nations.  LASPAU  serves 
this  objective. 
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The  LASPAU  program  began  In  1966 
by  asking  Latin  American  university 
rectors  and  deans  to  nominate  outstand- 
ing candidates  from  among  their  own 
undergraduates  and  to  support  their 
transfer  to  U.S.  colleges  to  complete  a 
first  degree  and  then  seek  a  master's 
degree.  Latin  American  university  of- 
ficials are  cooperating  enthusiastically 
with  LASPAU  because  the  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  strengthen  their  in- 
stitutions in  precisely  the  areas  that 
they  themselves  wish  to  build  up. 

LASP.\U    COUNTERACTS    "BRAI.M    URAm" 

Over  300  LASPAU  scholarship  win- 
ners have  agreed  that,  on  completion  of 
their  training  In  this  country,  they  will 
return  home  to  teach  for  4  years  an  the 
Latin  American  university  thai  first 
nominated  them.  Both  the  student  and 
his  university  agreed  to  this  obligation 
before  he  came  to  the  United  States.  I 
should  here  note  that  the  students'  con- 
tracts or  agreements  are  with  their  own 
people  Because  a  job  awaits  them  at 
home.  LASFAU's  students  accept  the  re- 
sponsiblhty  willingly  and  proudly  to  im- 
prove the  educational  systems  of  their 
own  nations 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  pcBnt  out 
that  the  pro:-:ram  focuses  on  students  of 
limited  means.  It  offers  them  full  schol- 
arship aid  in  return  for  their  later  serv- 
ice at  home.  The  participating  U.S.  col- 
leges, including  seven  in  my  own  State. 
have  committed  over  $1.8  million  of 
their  own  funds  to  finance  the  students' 

s 
s 


tuitions  and  fees.  The  average  college 
contribution  is  $1,500  per  year  The  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
provides  for  their  board,  room,  and  books 
plus  the  program's  direct  costs  of  ad- 
ministration at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  less  than  $2,900  per  student.  The  stu- 
dents themselves  have  each  borrowed 
$1,000  to  $1,500  from  Latin  American 
sources  to  pay  for  their  international 
transportation  and  English  language 
training  In  the  United  States — despite 
the  fact  that  the  median  taxable  Income 
of  their  parents  Is  less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  Thus,  every  dollar  contributed  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  matched  by  another 
dollar  from  other  sources. 

The  cooperative  funding  plan  allows 
LASPAU  to  select  students  not  pre- 
viously able  to  attend  U.S.  universities. 
These  yoimg  people  do  not  come  from 
unusually  privileged  Latin  American 
homes,  but  from  working  households 
which  are  more  representative  of  their 
nation.  From  inception  through  commit- 
ment to  conclusion,  the  program  closely 
Involves  all  LASPAU  students  with  the 
welfare  and  future  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  It  is  clear 
that  the  universities  of  Latin  America 
must  produce  the  engineers,  the  agricul- 
tural specialists,  the  economists,  the  sci- 
entists, the  public  administrators  and 
teachers  needed  to  fight  hunger,  poverty, 
and  disease  and  to  move  the  economies 
of  their  countries  Into  the  20th  century. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  LASPAU  ii 
a  good  example  of  how  the  United  States 
can  best  help  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  achieve  these  crucial  objectives. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  in- 
clude a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  record  includes  ail  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description  of 
bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  IdeMtlficatlon 
only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  bills  completely  or  to  elab- 
orate upon  tl:e  ls.sues  involved 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  collect 
in  one  place  information  which  Ls  scat- 
tered tlirough  tiiousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  I  want  to  be  able 
to  provide  any  interested  constituent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record 

The  rejxjrt  is  as  follows; 


Roll- 
can 
No. 


Data 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


1  Jan.   10    Call  of  the  House .j Present 

2  Jan.    10    Election  of  the  Speaker  (McCormack,  246,  Ford,  186)  .  Not  voting. 

3  Jan.    10     H   Res   1 :  On  a  motion  to  closa  debate  and  vote  on  ttie  resolution     No. 

calling  for  an  investigation  of  ttie  right  ol  Representative-elect 
Powell  to  take  his  seat,  in  the  interim  he  may  vote  as  a  Mem- 
ber (Defeated  126  to  305  ) 

4  Jan.    10    H.  Res.  1 :  To  adopt  a  substitute  motion  denying  Mr.  Powell  the    Yes. 

right  to  vote  in  the  House  while  a  committee  investigates  his 
right  to  his  seat.  (Passed  364  to  64  ) 

5  Jan.   10    H.  Res.  7:  On  a  motion  to  close  debate  and  vote  on  the  resolution    No. 

calling  for  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  89th  Cong,  as  the 
rules  of  this  Congress  (Defeated  1%  to  224  ) 

6  Jan.    10    H.  Res.  7:  To  amend  the  resolution  to  remove  from  the  rules  of     Yes. 

the  House,  the  "21-day  rule"  as  it  applied  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  in  the  89th  Cong.  (Passed  232  to  185.) 

7  Jan.  23    Quorum  call Present 

8  Jan.   24    Quorum  call Present 

9  Jan.   31     Quorum  call Present 

10  Feb.     8    Quorum  call Present 

11  Fab.     8    H.  Res.  276:  To  adopt  the  rule  for  consideration  olttie  debt  limlta-    No. 

tk)n  bill  (MR.  4573)  permitting  no  amendments  Irom  the  floor. 
(Passed  223  to  184.) 

12  Feb.     8    H.R.  4573:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  raising  the  debt    Yes. 

limitation  in  order  to  include  within  the  limitation  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates  and  to  remove  the  4ii-percent  limita- 
tion on  long-term  US  bond<  (Defeated  155  to  261) 

13  Feb.     8    H.R.  4573:  To  increase  the  public  debt  limit  from  $330,000,-     No. 

000,000  to  $336,000,000,000.  (Passed  215  to  199  ) 

14  Feb.  20     Quorum  call     Present 

15  Feb.  20    H.  Res.  2:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  "Reserve  Bill  of    Yes. 

Rights".  (Passed  324  to  13.) 

16  Feb.  21    Quorumcall Absent' 

17  Feb.  21     H.  Res  83    On  ordering  "the  previous  question"  on  the  resolu-    Absent' 

tion  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Agrkulture  to  make  studies 
and  InvestigatkJns  (Passed  231  to  85.) 

18  Feb.  21     H.  Res.  83:  To  approve  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee    Absent' 

on  Agriculture  to  make  studies  and  investigatkins,  as  amended 
not  to  Include  overseas  travel.  (Passed  3(U  to  18.) 

19  Feb.  28    Quorumcall Present. 

20  Mar     1    Quorumcall Present. 

21  Mar.    1     Quorumcall. Present 

22  Mar      1     H   Res.  278:  To  adopt  the  "prevtous  question"  halting  debate    Yes. 

and  calling  for  a  vote  witliout  amendments  on  the  resolutwn 
regarding  Representative-elect  Powell  (Defeated  222  to  20?  ) 

23  Mar      1     H   Res  278    To  order  the    'prevfous  question"  on  the  substitute    No. 

motkjn  to  exclude  Mr  Powell  from  membership  in  the  90th 
Cong.  (Passed  263  to  161  ) 

24  Mar.     1     H  R.  278:  To  substitute  for  the  recommendations  of  the  select    No. 

committee,  a  resolution  excluding  Mr  Powell  from  membership 
in  the  90th  Cong  (Passed  248  to  176.) 

25  Mar.     1    H.  Res.  278  To  approve  the  resolution  as  amended  to  exclude  Mr     Yes. 

Powell  from  member'ship  in  the  90th  Cong  (Passed  307  to  1 16  ) 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tuble. 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Dale 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


26  Mar.    1    H.  Res.  278:  To  order  the  "previous  question"  on  a  motion  to    Yes. 

adopt  the  foreamble  to  the  resolution.  (Passed  307  to  9  ) 

27  Mar.    2    Quorum  ca  I  Absent' 

28  Mar.    2    H.R.  4515:  To  recommit  to  coTimittee  the  bill  authorizing  sup-    Absent* 

plemental  military  procurement,  research,  and  construction 
in  order  to  provide  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  shal  be  used  to  carry  out  military  operations  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  (Defeated  18  to  372.) 

29  Mar.    6    Quorumcall... Present 

30  Mar.    9    S.  665:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  authorizing    Yes. 

supplemental  military  procurements,  research,  and  construc- 
tion tor  fiscal  year  1967.  (Passed  363  to  13.) 

31  Mar     9    Quorumcall Present 

32  Mar.    9    II. J  Res  267:  To  approve  the  resolution  calling  for  emergency    Yes. 

food  assistance  to  India  (Passed  311  to  63  ) 

33  Mar.    9    H  Res  376:  To  order  the    previous  question"  on  the  resolution    Yev 

authorizing  the  House  of  Representatives  to  employ  special 
counsel  in  the  court  case  filed  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
et  <l  (Passed  254  to  85.) 

34  Mar.  13    Quorumcall... Prestnt 

35  Mar   15    Quorumcall Pm*nt 

36  Mar    15    H  R.  6098:  To  extend  for  2  yean  the  interest  equalization  tax.    Yes. 

(Passed  261  to  138.) 

37  Mar    16    Quorumcall Present. 

38  Mar    16    H.R.   7123     To   approve  the   bill  providing  a    112,190,000,000    Yes. 

supplemental  appropriation  tor  the  Department  of  Defense 
(Passed  385  to  11  ) 

39  Mar.  16    H.R.  69:0:  To  approve  the  bill  restarting   the   7  percent  invest-     Yes 

ment  credit  and  the  allowance  lor  accelerated  oepreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property.  (Passed  386  to  2.) 

40  Mar.  20    H.R.  2068:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relative  to    Absent' 

veterans'  pension  and  other  benefits  (Passed  395  to  i ) 

41  Mar.  20    H.R.  2513:  To  suspend  the  rules    and  pass  the  bill  to  estab  ish    Absent.' 

a  Commission  on  National  Observances  and  Holiday.  (Passed 
313  to  35  ) 

42  Mar.  21     Quorumcall Present 

43  Mar.  21     H.R.  5277:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for    Yes 

the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  other  purposes 
relative  to  the  territory.  (Passed  371  to  15  ) 

44  Mar.  22    Quorumcall Present 

45  Mar.  22    II.R.  7501    To  adopt  an  amendment  cutting  {185,000  from  the    Yes. 

appropriations  bill  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  eliminate  15 
positions  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(Passed  210  to  175) 

46  Mar.  22     H.R.  7501:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Treasury-     Yes. 

Post  Ofhce  appropriations  bill  In  order  to  make  a  5- percent  re- 
ductioT  In  the  appropriation  as  recommended  by  the  President 
(Defeated  168  to  217.) 

47  Mar.  22    H.  R.  7501 :  On  final  passage  ol  the  Treasury.  Post  Office,  and    Yes. 

Executive  Office  appropriation  bill  for  1968  m  the  amount  ol 
$7,500,000,000.  (Passed  371  to  7.) 
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Roll- 
call      Date 
Na 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


48  Mar.  22    Quorumcall - ---   -     Present 

49  Mar  22    HJ.  Res.  428:  On  motion  to  recommittocommitteethe  resolution    No. 

on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  order  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  to  adopt  language  stating  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  ways  of  imple- 
menting any  agreements  to  be  made  at  Punta  del  Este.  (De- 
feated 147  to  210.) 

50  Mar  22    H  J   Res.  428:  To  approve  the  resolution  in  support  for  a  new    Yes. 

phaseof  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  at  this  meeting  of  American 
Chiefs  of  State  to  be  held  at  PunU  del  Este.  (Passed  234  to 
118.) 

51  Apr.     5    Quorumcall .----     Present 

52  Apr      5    H   Res  354:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  resolution  providing    Yes. 

J250,000for  use  by  the  Committee  on  Science  for  employmenti 
travel,  etc.  In  order  to  provide  J30,000  more  for  employment 
and  staff  assistants  to  the  minority.  (Defeated  176  to  215.) 

53  Aor     5    H  Res  221 :  On  a  motion  to  order  the  "previous  question"  on  the    Yes. 

'  resolution  providing  J350.000  for  investigative  expenses  by 

the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Acti.ities  (Passed  305 

54  Apr     5    H.  Res.  221 :  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee,  the  resolu-    No. 

tion  providing  funds  for  Investigations  by  the  House  Commitlee 
on  Un-American  Activities  In  order  that  open  hearings  mav  be 
held  on  the  request  of  the  committee  (Defeated  92  to  304  ) 

55  Apr      5    H    Res   221 :  To  approve  the  resolution  providing  $350,000  for    Yes. 

the  Investigative  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  (Passed  348  to  43  ) 

56  Apr.    6    Quorumcall „v;,.-,  ■  j Present 

57  Apr      6    H   Res.  413:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  H.R.  2512,  the  copy-    Yes. 

right  provision  bill  is  to  be  considered.  (Passed  347  to  42.) 

58  Apr.     6    Quorumcall p'!!?" ' 

59  Aor.     6    Quorumcall - r^resent 

60  Apr     6    H  R.  2512:  On  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  Irom  the  No. 

bill  providing  for  a  general  revision  of  the  copyright  laws. 
(Defeated  126  to  252.) 

61  Apr.  11    Quorumcall •  .^      Present 

62  Apr    U     H  J  Res.  493  (S.J.  Res.  65):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the    Yes. 

resolution  extending  lor  20  days  until  May  3,  the  date  at  which 
the  railroad  strike  could  lake  place  (Passed  3%  to  8.) 

63  Apr    11    H  R  2512:  To  approve  the  Copyright  Provision  Act  as  amended    Yes. 

by  the  House.  (Passed  379  to  29.) 
Ai    Aor    12    Quorum  call  ..-.- .--. - -     Present 

65  Apr    12    H  R  5404    to'approve  the  bill  amending  tlie  National  Science    Yes. 

Foundation  Act  to  make  cerUIn  changes  with  organization  and 
operation  ol  the  Foundation.  (Passed  391  to  22). 

66  Apr.  13    Quorumcall p[!!!IIr 

67  Apr    13    Quorumcall .  Present 

68  Aor    13    H  Res  418:  To  adopt  the  resolution  establishing  a  Commitlee  on    Yes. 

Standards  ol  Official  Condust  (Passed  400  to  0.) 

69  Apr.  17    Quorumcall -  -.•    rreienl 

70  Apr    20    H   Res  443    To  approve  the  resolution  expressing  sympathy  to    Tes. 

the  people  of  West  Germany  in  the  death  of  Konrad  Adenauer. 
(Passed  357  to  0 )  „       ^        .     w 

71  Apr    20    H   Res  207:  To  provide  for  the  participation  ol  the  Department    Yes. 

of  the  Interior  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant  (Passed  315  to  38 ) 

72  Apr.  26    Quorumcall   . ..   .  ,.    -^.    Present 

73  Apr    27     H  R   9029:  On   a   motion   to   recommit  to  committee  the   ISM     Tes. 

appropriating  bill  tor  the  Department  ot  the  Interior  m  order  to 
make  a  5-p«rcent  across-the-board  reduction  m  the  appropria- 
tion as  recommen.;e(l  tj*  the  Presulent  (Defeated  158  to  231.) 

74  Apr    27    H  R    9029:   To   approve  the   $l,3n.j,:)Ot.;iO0   appropriation    bill    Yes. 

(1968)  for  the  Department  ol  the  Inierior  and  related  agencies. 
(Passed  376  to  1!  ^ 

75  Apr    27    H  R  442     To  adopt  the     p  eviou5  guei'ion     on  the  resoiutior'    Ves 

providmg  lor  the  consioe.aticn  o'  H  R  ^iOK.  "le  bill  relative 
to  establishing  Federal  standard?  tor  congressio-ial  redistrict- 
ing  (Passed  284  to  99  ) 

76  Apr    27     H  R  2508    On  a  molion  to  reco  rmit   to  committee  the  bill  on     Tes. 

Fede'Sl  standards  lor  congiessional  recislricting  loi  the  pur- 
pose ol  striKifig  out  the  pfovi'ions  that  the  States  o!  Hawaii 
and  Ne*  VIexicn  rr.a,  contnue  to  elect  their  Representative  at 
targf  (OMeate'i  ;6;  to  :'3  )  ,-.,.„ 

77  Apr    27     H  R  25<j8     On    imai    rassage    ol    the    bill    establishing    federal     Tes. 

Standards  for  congressional  redistricting  (Passed  289  to  63 ) 

78  May     I     Quorum  -jM...  .  ,,  P'esent 

79  May     1     H  J  hes.  543:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  e«-     Tes, 

tending  the  "cooling-off"  period  in  the  potential  railroad  strike 

to  June  19  (Passed  301  to  56.)  .k.  „ti 

80  May     3    Quorumcall - -;,-'Kiiir  Of. 

81  May     3    H  R  9481    To  approve  the  2d  supplemental  appropriations  Dill  In  Tes. 

theamou.ntolJ2.04a000,000.(Pass«J391to6.) 

82  May     4     Quorumcall p™„5' 

83  May     9     (juorum  call ;VVV !,_ 

84  May     9    HR    9240:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  defense  procure-  Yes. 

ment  research,  and  development  in  the  amount  ot 
$21,400,000,000  (Passed  401  to  3.) 

85  May   11     Qg  .rum  call   .      .         -     -  •;,, .'iiivi    vl!** 

86  May    11     H    Res    161:  To  approve  the  resolution  providing  up  to  JlOO    Yes. 

additional  allowance  lor  telephone  service  in  the  district  office 
ol  Members  of  the  House  (Passed  i 89  to  157) 

87  May   11     H    Res   464-  To  approve  the  resolution  adding  78  officers  and     Tes 

members  to  the  Capitol  Police  Force.  (Paiswi  334  to  16.) 

88  May    15     Quorumcall PrHJIIt 

89  May   15    Quorumcall ^  "'^l- 

90  May   16    Quorumcall Present; 

92  May   17    h"r"^"996?:  "tV  Vinend' 'ihV "a"pproprlatton 'blit  tor  'independent    Yes 

offices  and  the  Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  striking  out  the  provision  authorizing  new  contracts  In  the 
rent  supplement  program   (Passed  23?  to  171  ) 

93  May   17     H  R    9960:    To  recommit  to  committee  the  independent  otice     Tes 

and  HUO  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
lor  model  cities  Irom  $237,000,000  to  $12,000,000    (Defeated 

94  May  17    H    R   ^60    To  approve  the  $10,000,000,000  appropriation  bill    No 

for  Independent  offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devetopment  (Passed  347  to  56.) 
See  footnote*  at  end  of  taWe, 


Roll- 

call 

Date 

No. 

95 

May   17 

96 

May  22 

97 

May  22 

98 

May   23 

99 

May  23 

100 

May  24 

101 

May  24 

102 

May  24 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


H  R  6431 :  To  approve  the  Mental  Health  Amendment  ol  1967. 
of  1967.  (Passed  353  to  0.) 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call — - - - 

Quorum  call - - 

Quorum  call -,----: v •. 

H  R.  7819:  To  adopt  an  •iMndimnt  to  tb*  el«nwit*ry  and 
secondary  education  bill  which  iMakl  twid  to  thw  mora  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  poorer  States.  (Passed  221  to  195.) 

103  May  24    H    R.  7819:  To  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  elementary  and 

secondary  education  bill  which  would  provide  more  State  con- 
trol over  certain  programs  under  the  act  (Passed  230  to  185.) 

104  May  24    H   R    7813:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  amending  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  order  to  hold 
further  hearings  on  the  bill  and  all  germane  amendments. 
(Defeated  180  to  236  ) 

105  May  24    H.  R.  7819:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Amendments  of  1%7.  (Passed  294  to  122.) 

106  May  25    Quorumcall 

107  May  25    Quorumcall ,-■■.-,.•--.;■•■■•■•.■  VV"': 

108  May  25    S    1423:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Universal  Training 

and  Service  Act  as  amended  by  the  House.  (Passed  36^  to  9) 


109 

110 


May 
May 


31 
31 


ill    May  31 


Quorumcall ■■       _ 

HR  10345:  To  amend  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments ot  State  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  in  order  to  limit  to  $1,350,000  the  subsicv  SB^ 
participation  certificate  (Passed  185  to  44  ) 

H  R  1C345  To  ■ecommit  to  committee  the  appropriation  bill 
for  trie  Departments  ol  State,  justice  anc  (ximmerce,  the 
Judiciarv  and  related  agencies  in  order  tc  limit  eipeiJitures  in 
these  departments  and  agencies  (except  fB!)  to  95  pe'cent 
ot  the  amount  requested  by  the  President  m  the  budget 
(Passed  171  to  156  ) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call.. --- 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call .-  •  v .-.; ■.,-■- 

HR  10226:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing 
additional  tree  letter  mail  and  air  transportation  mailing  priv- 
ileges ot  the  Armed  Forces.  (Passed  315  to  0.) 

Quorum  call - 

Suorum  call ---.t---,- 

.R.  10509:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  agricultural  Wfo- 
prialion  t)ill  in  order  to  make  a  5- percent  reductioainitMMllas 
recommended  by  the  President  (Except  tor  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  program  )  (Defeated  175  tc  221  ) 
120  June  6  HR  10509  To  approve  the  $4  70C,00C  OOC  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  (Passed  357  to  38  ) 


Yes. 

Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Absent.' 
Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Present 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present 
Yes 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 


117 
118 
119 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


121 
122 


June 
June 


123    June    7 


124 
125 
126 


127 
128 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


Quorum  call. 

ri  Res  504  To  order  the 'previous  question  '  or,  the  resolution 
under  which  the  bill  a  .thorizing  an  increase  m  the  debt  limita- 
tion was  to  be  considered  (Passed  291  to  99  ) 

H  R  10328  To  approve  the  bill  raising  the  public  debt  limit  tc 
$365  0OC,!X«,0OC  (Defeated  197  to  210  ) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call ^;"■ii  ".(vi' " 

H  R  90?9  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  »l.«ou,- 
000  OOl  appropriation  bill  to-  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  v.hich  was  $5,300,000,000  above  the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  House  originally,  (Passed  321  to  49.) 


Quorum  call. 
H  R   13 


129    June    8 


130 
131 

June  12 
June  12 

132 
133 
134 
135 

June  13 
June  13 

June  13 
June  13 

136 

137 
138 
139 

June  14 
June  14 
June  15 
June  19 

140 

June  19 

141 

June  19 

142    June  19 


143 
144 


June  20 
June  20 


145    June  20 


146 

147 


June  21 
June  21 


148    June  21 


149    June  22 


318  (S  953):  To  amend  the  bill  relating  to  the  tooo  stamp 

program  in  order  to  require  States  or  local  political  units  to  pay 

for  20  percent  ot  the  tree  coupons  distributed  in  the  area, 

(Defeated  173  to  19!,) 
H  R    !3;8  (S   953),  0"  a  final  passage  ol  the  bill  tc  amend  the 

Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (Passed  230  tc  128.) 

Quorum  call ^      .      .    "  . 

HR.  7476(S  1352)   To  approve  the  bill  authoruing  adiustments 

in  the  amount  ol  outstanding  silver  certihcates,  (Passed  234  tc 

119) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call j, 

H  R   10738    To  approve  the  $70,000,000,000  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  (Passed  407  to  1.) 

Quorum  call — - 

Quorum  call. 

Quorum  call .  y     i  ' 

H  R  6111:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing  lor 

tlie  establishment  ot  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  (Passed  229  to 

98  ) 
H  R   10730    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU  to  amend  the 

'older  Americans  Act  ct  1%5  (Passed  331  to  C) 
H  R  480:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bi''  eitenomj  lo'  sr 

additional  8  years  the  act  relating  to  the  acquisition  ot  wet  lands 

(Passed  328  to  8.) 
H  R  482   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authonzmg  ar 

increase  m  fee  for  migrating  bird  hunting  sUmps.  (Passed  2i8 

to  97  ) 

Quorum  call j     V 

S  1432:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  and 

extend    the    Universal   Military   Training  and  Service   *-' 

(Passed  397  to  29.) 
H  R   10480    To  approve  the  bill  to  make  it  a   Federa 

to  des«:rate  the  US  flag  (Passed  385  to  16) 

Quorumcall --  ^,     ^  .  .  ..,- 

H.R.  10867:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bm    "C'e^ing  the 

public  debt  ceiling  m  order  to  set  the  limit  at  $336  exit' iwi 

000.  (Defeated  191  to  224  ) 
H  R  10867:  On  final  passage  ot  the  bill  to  increase  the  permanen, 

debt  limit  to  $358  OOOOOOOOC  with  a  "supplementary  $7  OOt  - 

090  000"  for  fiscal  vea'  1969  anr)  subseduentW  (Passed  7!    tc 

196) 
Quorum  call - - • 


Yes 


PreMflt 
Prasent 
Pment 
Present 

Absent' 


Present 

Present 
Yes. 


No. 

Present 
Tfv 


No 

Present 
Present. 

No. 


Present 

Tes, 


No, 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Tes 

Present 
Present 
Present 
Yes. 


Tes 
Tes 

Yes, 


Present 
Yes. 


Act 


ofens*     Absent' 

Pesent 

res 


No. 


Present 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 


Date 


Measure,  queition,  and  result 


Vote 


149  June  22    Quorum  call ^ Present 

150  June  22    Quorum  call — -.#. Present 

151  June  22    Quorum  call 4 Present 

152  June  22    Quorum  call .7 Present 

153  June  26    S.  1226:  To  approve  the  bill  relating  to  the  issuance  of  marriage    Yes. 

licenses  in  the  District  ot  Col«nbia.  (Passed  335  to  6.) 

154  June  27    H.R.  10783:  To  approve  the  bill=  relating  to  crime  and  criminal    Yes. 

procedure  in  the  District  ot  Columbia.  (Passed  355  to  M.) 

155  June  27    Quorum  call Present 

156  June  27    H.R   10943:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  higher  education  bill    No 

in  order  to  strike  provisions  tor  the  Teacher  Corps  from  the 
bill.  (Defeated  146  to  257.) 

157  June  27    H.R.  10943:  To  approve  the  biH  amending  and  extending  title    Yes. 

V  of  the  Higher  Education  AcEof  1965.  (Passed  311  to  88.) 

158  June  28    Quorum  call j. Present 

159  June  28    Quorum  call £. Present. 

160  June  28    H.R.  10340(3  1296):TorecommfltocommmeetheNASA8uthor-    Yes. 

Izallon  bill  in  order  to  cut  $136,500,000  from  the  bill  and  to 
provide  for  an  Aerospace  Sattiy  Advisory  Panel.  (Passed  238 
to  157.) 

161  June  28    H.R.  10340  (S.  1296):  To  approvcthe  NASA  authorisation  bill  as    Yes. 

amended.  (Passed  342  to  53.)  : 

162  July   U    Quorum  call ; Present 

163  July   il    H.R.  10805:  To  suspend  the  ruleiand  pass  the  bill  extending  the    Yes. 

existence  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  tor  5  years  to 
Jan.  31,  1973.  (Passed  283  to  6.) 

164  July   12    Quorum  call ^ Absent' 

165  July   12    S.  20:  To  establish  a  National  Wi^r  Commission  to  make  a  com-    Absent' 

prehensive  review  of  natlonaNwater  resource  problems  and 
programs.  (Passed  369  to  18.)  i 

166  July   13    ()uorum  call .% Present 

167  July   13    H.R.  10595:  To  recommit  to  comilittee  the  bill  prohibiting  certain    No. 

financial  institutions  from  actwg  as  lottery  agencies.  (Defeated 
135  to  257.) 

168  July   13    H.R  10595:  To  approve  the  billprohibiting  certain  financial  insti-    Yes 

tutions  (in  New  York  Stale)  irom  acting  as  lottery  agencies. 
(Passed  271  to  111.) 

169  July   17    Quorumcall. .%_ ..     Present. 

170  July   17    S.J.  Res  81:  To  pass  the  resoluti^for  a  settlement  of  the  railway    Yes. 

strike  (Passed  244  to  148.)       « 

171  July   18    Quorumcall.. 1. Present 

172  July   18    Quorumcall ^ Present. 

173  July   18    H.R.  11456:  To  recommit  to  comsiittee  the  appropriation  bill  lor    Yes. 

the  Department  of  Transportation  m  order  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1968  by  5  percent  of  the  budgetary  request. 
(Passed  218  to  1S9  ) 

174  July    18    H.R   11456:  To  approve  the  Jl. 5^,000,000  appropriation  bill  for     Yes. 

the  Department  of  Defense  as  amended.  (Passed  393  to  5.) 

175  July   19    ()uorum  call Present 

176  July    19    H.R.  421:  To  approve  the  bill  m^mg  it  a  Federal  offense  to  travel    Yes. 

or  use  the  facilities  in  inteetate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
intent  to  incite  riot.  (Passed  347  to  70.) 

177  July  20    Quorumcall Absent' 

178  July   20    H.  Res.  749:  To  adopt  the  resolutton  making  it  in  order  to  consider    Absent* 

H  R.  11000,  the  Rat  Extermina^on  Act  of  1967.  (Defeated  176  to 
207)  S 

179  July  25    Quorumcall ^ Present 

180  July  25    H.R.  11641:  To  delete  from  thr  public  works  appropriation  bill    Yes. 

planning  funds  in  the  amount  of  {1,600,000  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  dam  in  Maine.  (Passed  233  to  169.) 

181  July   25    H.R.  11641 :  To  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriation  bill  for    Yes. 

public  works  and  Atomic  Enerfy  Commission  In  order  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  for  each  item  by  5  percent  (Defeated  168 
to  231) 

182  July  25    H.R.  11641 :  On  final  passage  of  «ie  K600,000,000  appropriations    No. 

bill  for  public  works  and  pe  Atomic  Energy  (;ommissk)n. 
(Passed  375  to  26.)  t 

183  July    26     Quorumcall ^ Present. 

184  July   26    Quorumcall ^. Present 

185  July   26    Quorumcall .3 Present 

186  July   :6    HR  9547 :  To  recommit  to  coQimlttee  ttie  bill  authorizing  funds    Yes. 

for  the  Inter-American  Dev^opment  Bank  in  order  to  cut  the 
amount  from  $900,000,000  {D  J75O,0OO,OCO  (Defeated  185  to 
217.) 

187  July  26    H.R.  9547:  To  authorize  tunds:in  the  amount  ol  $900,000,000  lor    Absent 

the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (Pissed  275  to  122.) 

188  July   27    Quorumcall     .   Present 

189  July   27    H.R  8630:  To  approve  the  bitt-extending  the  authority  for  exemp-     Yes. 

tions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the 
balance-of- payments  positron  of  the  United  States.  (Passed 
308  to  66.) 

190  July  31    H.R.  6098:   To   adopt  the   conference   report  on  the   Interest    Yes. 

Equallntk>n  Tax  tstension  Act  of  1967.  (Passed  223  to  83  ) 

191  Aug.     1     Quorumcall ..  Present 

192  Aug.     1     H.R.  11722:  Toapprove  themStaryconstructionauthorizatnnbill    Yes. 

for  1968.  (Passed  394  to  2.)-. 

193  Aug     2    Quorumcall i. Present 

194  Aug     2    Quorumcall 4 Present 

195  Aug     2    Quorumcall .%. Present 

196  Aug     2    Quorumcall J. Prtsent 

197  Aug     3    Quorumcall % Present 

198  Aug     3    Quorumcall ^ Present 

199  Aug     8    Quorumcall i Present 

200  Aug     8    HR  5037 :  To  amend  the  Law  fnfofctmenf  and  Criminal  Justice    Yes. 

Assistance  Act  in  ofdei  to  strjngtl)en  the  authority  of  the  States 
m  planning  and  administerSti  the  programs  under  the  act 
(Passed  256  to  147  ) 

201  Auj     B    H  R.  5037:  To  approve  the  Law  Qforcement  and  Criminal  JustKe    Yes. 

Assistance  Act  is  amended,  (nssed  377  to  23.) 

202  Aug.    9    Quorumcall J* Present 

203  Aug.     9     Quorumcall \. Present 

204  Aug     9    H  Res  512    To  adopt  the  resolut^n  disapprovlngffte  President's    Yes. 

Reorganization  Plan  No  3  r°l^ing  to  the  government  of  the 
District  ot  Columbia.  (Defeate<|160  to  244 ) 

205  A«g.  10    Quorumcall ...A Present 

206  Aug.  10    H.R.  7659:  To  adopt  the  bill  prtslding  for  a  mid-decade  census    No. 

beginning  in  1975.  (Passed  25||ta  127.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  J 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


207  Aug.  14    Quorumcall Present 

208  Aug.  14    H.R.  43:  To  idopt  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to    Yes. 

construct  operate,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  California.  (Passed  235  to  83.) 

209  Aug.  14    HR.  6279:  To  amend  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce    Yes. 

to  provide  for  the  collection,  compilation,  evaluation,  publica- 
tion, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data  by  limiting  the 
authorization  for  an  appropriation  to  1  year  in  the  amount 
of  }1, 860.000.  (Passed  319  to  2.) 

210  Aug.  14    Quorumcall Present 

211  Aug.  15     Quorumcall Present 

212  Aug.  15    Quorumcall Present 

213  Aug.  15    Quorumcall Present 

214  Aug.  15    H.R.  856:  To  adopt  the  "rule"  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  2516,    Yes. 

the  bill  for  providing  penalties  for  Interference  with  civil  rights. 
(Passed  33t»  to  77.) 

215  Aug.  15    Quorumcall Present 

216  Aug.  15    Quorumcall Present 

217  Aug.  15    Quorumcall Present 

218  Aug.  16    Quorumcall Present 

219  Aug.  16    Quorumcall Present 

220  Aug.  16    H.R.  2516:  To  approve  the  bill,  as  amended,  providing  penalties    Yes. 

for  interference  with  the  proper  exercise  of  civil  rights. 
(Passed  326  to  93.) 

221  Aug.  17    Quorumcall Present 

222  Aug    17     H  R.  12080:  To  adopt  the  Social  Security  Amendments  ol  1967.     Yes. 

(Passed  415  to  3) 

223  Aug.  17    S.  16:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Veterans'  Pension    Yes. 

and  Readiustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  (Passed  404  to  0.) 

224  Aug.  21    H.R.  12257:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Vocational  Reha-    Absent* 

bihtation  Amendments  ol  1%7.  (Passed  340  to  0.) 

225  Aug.  21     Quorumcall .   .     Absent' 

226  Aug.  21    H.R.  11565:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing    Absent' 

during  the  1968  and  1%9  crop  years  the  intracountry  lease, 
sale,  and  transfer  of  acreage  allotment  tor  peanuts  among 
farms  (Defeated  208  to  146;  1  H  vote  being  necessary.) 

227  Aug.  21     Quorumcall Absent' 

228  Aug.  22    Quorumcall Present 

229  Aug.  22    il.R.  12474:  To  approve  the  appropriation  bill  In  the  amount  of    Yes. 

(4,500,000,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
minlstratkin.  (Passed  312  to  92.) 

230  Aug.  22    Quorumcall Present 

231  Aug.  23    Quorumcall Present 

232  Aug.  23    Quorumcall Present 

233  Aug.  24    Quorumcall Present 

234  Aug.  24    Quorumcall Present 

235  Aug.  25    H.R.  12048:  To  eliminate  trom  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill    Yes. 

the  provision  giving  new  authority  lor  the  President  to  arrange 
credit  sales  of  military  arms  and  services  by  private  supplies 
with  U  S  Government  guarantee  (Passed  236  to  157  ) 

236  Aug.  25    H.R.  12048:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  loreign  aid  authorize-    Yes. 

tion  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  authoiization  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development  in  fiscal  year  1968  from 
{243,000,000  to  {210.000,000  and  to  eliminate  the  {260  000,000 
authorization  for  1969.  (Passed  234  to  163  ) 

237  Aug.  25    H  R    12048;  To  approve  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1947  as    Yes. 

amended.  (Passed  202  to  194.) 

238  Aug.  28    (lucrum  call Present 

239  Aug.  28    H.R.  8965:  To  approve  the  bill  increasing  the  contribution  ot  the    Yes. 

Federal  Government  for  construction  of  the  interceptor  sewer 
for  the  Dulles  Airport  from  {3.000,000  to  {15,500,000  (Pas,sed 
118  to  109) 

240  Sept  II    HR.  11816:  To  approve  the  bill  providing  benetits  to  State  and    Yes. 

local  law  enforcement  officers  or  Iheir  survivors  when  they  are 
disabled  ot  killed  while  apprehending  a  person  who  has  vio- 
lated a  Federal  law  (Passed  310  to  0  ) 

241  SeptU     H.R.  8654    To  approve  ttie  bill  providing  for  an  appeal  by  the    Yes. 

United  States  from  decisions  sustaining  motions  to  suppress 
evidence  (Passed  310  to  0  ) 

242  Sept  II     HR  8775:  To  approve  the  bill  increasing  the  appropriation  au-    Yes 

thorization  tor  continuing  work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
(Passed  225  to  83) 

243  Sept  12    Quorumcall Present 

244  Sept  12    H.R  10738:  To  approve  that  portion  of  the  defense  appropriation    Yes. 

conference  report  on  which  there  was  no  disagreement  (Passed 
365  to  4 ) 

245  Sept  12    H.R.  10738:  On  a  motion  that  the  House  agree  to  strike  from     No. 

the  defeiiio  appropriation  bill  the  provision,  "that  none  of  the 
funds  herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  shipyards."  (Defeated  144  to  233  ) 

246  Sept.  12    Quorumcall Piesent 

247  Sept.  13    Quorumcall Present 

248  Sept  13    Quorumcall Present 

249  Sept  13    Quorumcall Present 

250  Sept.  13    Quorumcall Present 

251  Sept  14    Quorumcall Abssnt' 

252  Sept  14    Quorumcall Absent' 

253  Sept  14    S.  602:  On  imotwn  to  reduce  the  authorization  in  the  Appalachian    Yes. 

Regional  Development  Act  Amendments  0: 1967  by  {50,000,000. 
(Passed  199  to  161  ) 

254  Sept.  14    S.  602:  On  a  motion  tn  facommit  to  committee  the  Appalachian    Yes. 

authorization  bill  m  order  to  provide  the  lunds  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  instead  ol  the  President,  to  mike  changes  in 
provisions  relative  to  housing  projects,  and  to  supply  funds  to 
attack  the  alewife  problem  of  the  Great  lakes  area  (Defeated 
178  to  184.) 

255  Sept  14    S.  602    On  final  passage  ol  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop-     No. 

ment  Amendment  ol  1967  and  amendment  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Development  Act  ot  1965.  (Passed  189  to  168.) 

256  Sept  18    Quorumcall Absent* 

257  Sept  18    H  R  4451    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Fisherman's  Pro-     Absent' 

tective  Act  of  1967  (Defeated  147  to  17S  ) 

258  Sept  18    S.  1657:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  tor    Absent' 

I  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
certain  dairy  indemnity  piyments.  (Pissed  320  to  7.) 
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,«   <unt  18    HR  838  Tosuspendtherulesand  pass  the  resolutionauthorizing  Absent' 

259  »epi.io      .^^^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  observe  and  study  the 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  (Passed  ^b^ 

to  52.)  Absent  • 

260  SeptI9    Quo""""! Absent:* 

xJ    W    9    §"9TToadVpVthrwnf"efencerii)irt  "on  We  amendments  to  Absent 

^   ^*'"-  the  Food  Stamp  Act    (Passed  196  to  154.)  ^^^^^^^ 

^    lJSl'20    S"R'"954":%i"recom'miVto  the  conference' cim"mmee;th'e"bi^^^    Yes. 

264  5epl.<:u    ".,;„,„jj„j  „,,  mter-Amercan  Deve  opment  Bank  Act  in  order 

to  insist  upon  retaining  sec    1  ol  the  House-passed  bill  pro- 
viding toran  audit  ot  the  Bank  (Passed  274  to  126.) 
?65    Seot  20    H  R    6418:  On  a  motion  to  amend  the  P»rtn«"hip   of   Hea  th    No. 

265  sept.         "-^-^^ndments  of  1%7  in  orde.  to  add  {20,000,00(J  m  each  ol  2 

years  intended  to  be  spent  for  rat  control  (Passed  227  to  173_) 

5fiK    lent  20    H  R  6418.  On  final  passage  ol  the  Partnership  of  Health  Amend-  Yes. 
"^     ^'           mentson%7a-i  amended.  (Passed  395  to  7.) 

7(;7    Sent  20    H  R  6430:  To  approve  the  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  ot  Yes. 

Zb/    «p.  1967.  (Passed  3S9  to  0.)  -        , 

268    Sept  21     Quorumcall p,^ent 

270   IZil    S"R'6T3"foVeiommitYo'ci"mmmeV-thVpJblic-Briadcast^       Yes. 
270   bepi.zi    n.H.^D^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  establishing  a  nonprofit 

educational  broadcasting  corporation,  and  in  order  to  authorize 
{5  000  000  for  assistance  to  existing  educational  broadcasting 
station's  (Defeated  167  to  194.)  „  ,,     „      .,      .    .    v.. 

771    Sent  21    H  R  6736  (S  1160);  On  final  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting    Yes. 

'  "^  Act  of  1%7.  (Passed  265  to  91.)  p^^^^^^ 

273   \Z  \\    S"r°' iSmI"  Toapprove  thebllf  providlnV  for;^ihe  elation  Vr  the    Yes. 

273  beptz3    ""^^'^i  ^3^^  ,„*"(he  District  ol  Columbia.  (Passed  324  to  3^) 

7U    Sent  25    H  R  13025:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  the  District  of  Colum-    No. 

274  sept  «    n .  «.^'^^^^=^^j,  ,^  J;^'3^,  regulations  relating  to  the  sale  ot  alcoho he 

beverages  and  to  alter  the  regulations  on  serving  of  a  coholic 
beverages  at  hotels  and  clubs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Defeated  153  to  182.)  „ 

275  Sept26    Quorumcall Pt^eni. 

V7    SeSt'26    fl"R°'"in"bVin'imendmentYothe7u"veniie  delinquency  Pre-    Yes. 
,77    bept.         "J^^Yion  and  Control  Act  of  1967  to  give  States  and  local  govern- 
ments moie  control  over  the  program .  (Passed  ?34  to  133.) 

?78    Seot  26    H  R   12120   On  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre-    Yes. 

278  sept.  2b    «-^^Yio^  and  Control  Act  to  prevent  any  use  ol  funds  authorized 

under  this  bill  by  the  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity.  (Passed 

2*1  »o  132.)  Present 

279  Sept  27    Quorumcall present 

280  Sept27    Quorumcall Present 

282  I'ept27    Sj°rs.M9:for.com"m;tto  committee  the  resolution^  Yes. 

^  appropriations  trom  Sept  30  to  Oct  31.  (Pissed  202  to  182.) 

283  Sept  28    Quorumcall Present 

285    SeM  28  3"r°'478"to  "approvet'hV  bilTiitibliihYnVpriiedu^ertb"™           Yes. 

m    sepi.  "^^^'^jj^  industries  and  workers  injured  by  increased  imports 

trom  low-wage  area.  (Passed  340  to  29.)  Present 

287    SMt29    S"R7o67"!Ti  approve  the  biMamending  the  PackersandStock;    Yes. 
287    sept  29    ti.K^ !«.  ^^^  ^1  v^y^^  j^  strengthen  and  clarify  stockyard  ownere 
rights  and  lesponsibilities  tor  the  management  ol  their  stock- 
yards. (Passed  234  to  6.)  Absent' 
JM    Oct'     2    H"R™90?fo'suspend'the  rules  and  pass  ttie  bill  amending  the 

289  Oct     2    "•«j.,''»;^J°g'",„^,h,  economic  and  social  development  in  the    Absent' 

Ryukyu  Islands  (Passed  284  to  80)  ,    ,k  .-•  . 

290  Oct     2    S  233  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  disposal    Absent' 

'of  the  Government-owned  long-lines  communication  lacilities 

291  Oct     2    H  r"  97%':'to  su^lMnd  the°ruies  and  pass  the  bill  extending  the    Yes. 

loin  ol  15  vessels  to  certain  toreign  countries  (fiiiec  32.  to 

Pfcscnt- 

293  O^t     3    S"R«%3lToadoptthe'-prevk)usquestlon''on  the  resolution    No. 

as  Oct  i  "^^"^^^  ^p  j^^  cbnsider  H  J.  Res.  853  (continuing  appropria- 
tions) which  would  mean  that  no  amendments  could  be  con- 
sidered (Passed  213  to  205.)  «,,„„r„„      v.. 

294  Oct     3    HR  11722    To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  Military  Oon-    res. 

structkjn  Authoiization  Act  (Passed  377  to  33.)  present 

^    M.     J    Sr"01%:'fo  recommit  to  conference  the  LatmV-H^^  Yes. 

priatwn  bill  in  order  to  make  reductions  of  {20,000,000  on 
those  items  in  excess  ol  budget  request  (Paued  226  to  173.) 

297  Oct     4    HR   1411    To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  law  relative  to  use    Yes. 

oi  the  mails  to  obtem  money  ot  property  under  false  representa- 
tion. (Passed  353  to  32.)  Absent' 

298  Oct     9    Quorumcall :"""""'.    Present 

300  Oct   10    8"R'l05M:'6n"amot"ion'to'ins'islon'HousepositraVon conference    Yes. 

report  on  Department  ol  Agreulture  appropriations  bill  tha 
funds  for  the  cropland  adiustment  program  ^e  "is'^,  »♦  ' ''J^^ 
to  meet  existing  contracts  rather  than  increased  by  {52  200,000 
to  take  2.000,000  additional  acres  out  of  production  (Passed 

301  Oct   10    HR  10509:  On  amotion  to  insist  on  House  position  on  conference    Yes. 

report  on  Department  ol  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  tha 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be  kept  at  budget 
reSuJst  rather  than  increased  by  {25.000,000.  (Passed  326  to 

302  Oct    10    HR*'?0509:  On  amotion  to  insist  on  House  posltton  on  conference    yes. 

report  on  Department  ol  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  that 
fuhds  for  the  tommodity  Credit  Corporation  be  kept  at  budget 
request  rather  than  Increwed  Irom  {1,400,000.000  to  {3,000,- 
000,000.  (Passed  391  to  3.)  .        , 

303  Oct    10    Quorumcall PrCent 

304  Oct    10    Quorumcall Pr^ent 

305  Oct    11     Quorum  cill """'"• 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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306  Oct     11    H  R  7977:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  postal  rate  and  Federal    Yes. 

pay  bill  in  order  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  provision  for  a  2d- 
and  3d-year  pay  increase  and  the  provision  for  a  "quadrennial 
commission'"^ to  set  Federal  salaries  (Defeated  199  to  ^11.) 

307  Oct    11    H  R  7977    On  final  passage  ot  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal    No. 

Salary  Act  of  1967.  (Passed  318  to  89.) 

308  Oct    16    Quorumcall i\i  .;■■■:"----    L™"' 

309  Oct    16    H  R  13048:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  mikmgcer-    res. 

tain  technical  amendments  in  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (Passed  371  to  0.) 

310  Oct    16    S.J.  Res.  112:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  ex-    Yes. 

tendinf  from  Mar.  6  to  Dec.  31. 1968  the  deadline  for  the  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems.  (Passed 
^3  to  10) 

311  Oct   17    Quorumcall PrllJt 

312  Oct.    17     Quorumcall -■•- -, -"■.i''„    J^""'"- 

313  Oct    17    HR  11456:  To  recommit  to  committee  ttie  conference  report  on    Yes. 

the  Department  ol  Transportation  appropration  bill  in  order 
to  insist  on  House  disagreement  with  Senate  amendrnents 
which  exceed  the  President's  budget  requests.  (Defeated  124 

314  Oct    17    H  R  lui:  Toapprovetheconterencereportonthe  Department    Yes. 

of  Transportation  appropriitions  bill  (Passed  367  to  22.) 

315  Oct    17    H  R  11456:  On  a  motwn  to  agree  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  the    1^0. 

Department  of  Transportation  appropnations  bill  providing  up 
to  {140  000  in  Federal  funds  tor  construction  of  an  airport 
facility  at  Kelly  Flats,  Mont  (Defeated  161  to  222.) 

316  Oct    17     H  R   159:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  an  independent    Yes. 

Federal  Maritime  Administratron.  (Passed  324  to  44.) 

317  Oct   18    Quorumcall --■    y^^ 

319  Oct   18    HTReslw'YoadopttheWhitten'subsVituYe  resolution  providing    Yes. 

that  Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968  shall  not  exceed  those 
of  1967  with  certain  exceptrons;  the  net  administrative  budget 
shall  not  exceed  {131,500,000,000  except  those  expenditures  in 
excess  of  {22  000  000,000  which  the  President  finds  necessary 
for  war  in  Vietnam;  oto  is  limited  to  $1,200,000,000  and  foreign 
aid  to  {2,000,000,000.  (Passed  239  to  164.)  .     .      ,    ^    ^ 

320  Oct    18    HJ    Res   888:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  continuing  (and     t^o. 

economy)  resolution  as  amended.  (Defeated  158  to  244.) 

321  Oct    18    HJ.  Res.  888;  On  final  passage  of  the  contlnuting  (and  economy)    res. 

resolution  as  amended  (Passed  258  to  143  )  Absent' 

323    oJt   19    8"r'"i3171:  To  pass  the  bill  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  Capitol  Absent' 

buildings  and  grounds.  (Passed  336  to  20.)  Absent' 

325  Oct    19    S  678'" To  paw  the  bill' prohibiting  the  obstruction  pi  crimlnli  Absent' 

investigations  of  the  United  States.  (Passed  275  to  47.)  „,...„, 

326  Oct   20    Quorumcall ^■-   ■■•;""■;„";■     V^ 

327  Oct   20    H   Res  241:  To  transfer  lunsdrclion  over  matters  involving  mill-    res. 

tary  cemeteries  ol  the  United  States  in  which  veterans  are 
buried  trom  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Passed  227  to  0 )  _ 

328  Oct    20    H.  Res.  947  To  approve  the  resolution  involving  the    rule    under    Yes. 
"  v^hich  the  House  would  consider  H.R.  1044?,  the  bill  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  Forest  Service  land  for  public  school  use. 

329  Oct   20    H  R  ^0442'  To  recommit  to  committee  the  biM  to  facilitate  the    Yes. 

exchange  ot  Forest  Service  land  lor  public  school  use  in  order  0 
provide  that  any  money  received  from  the  sale  ot  iind  should 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  r«'li«r  thin  into  1 
special  fund  in  Department  ot  Agriculture.  (Deteited  30  to 

330  Oct   23    Quorumcall p-HTn\ 

331  Oct    23    Quorumcall ^^^„J; 

333  Ocl"    23    S"R°T62"':'TViuthorlzeYhVst8tVorMa'ryiandYownstmct"si;d    Yes 

operate   «   bridges  or  tunnels  acros?   the  Chesaceahe    bai 

(Passed  342  to  9.)  p 

334  Oct    24     Quorum  call.. .       -  .„         .  „»! 

335  Oct   24    H  R  9960    To  reco.TimIt  to  the  conference  committee  the  inde-  Tes. 

■pendent  offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment appropriation  bill  in  order  to  insist  on  the  House 
disagreement  with  the  Senate  in  7  instances  (Defeated  184  to 

■ji«    firt    74    H  R  M60- On  1  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  tc  the    No. 

336  Oct  24    «RJ»^pp°„Yrii^r bill  Increasing  by  {300,000,000  to-  model 

cities  and  certain  urtian  renewal.  (Defeated  156  to  241 ) 

337  Oct   24    HR  9960:  On  amotion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the    mo 
33/    Oct.  ";5LfD  appropriation  bill  prSviding  {40,000,000  tor  new  contracts 

LHder  the  rent  supplement  program.  (Defeated  152  to  250.) 

338  Oct   24    hR   i3606:  To  approve  the  {5.100,000  mllMary  construction  ap-    Yes. 

proprlatlon  bill  (Passed  362  to  26  )  PrM.nt 

339  Oct   25    Quorumcall ,  ,t.:',i:.i.ii].    vLT^ 

340  Oct    25    H  R   11641:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  public    Yes. 

works  and  atomic  energy  approptiation  bill  (DeleateC  1.    t^ 
278  ) 

341  Oct   25    H.R.  11641 :  On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendmen!  pro-     Nc 

viding  {875  000  to  continue  planning  on  the  DIckey-Lincoln 
School  Dam'md  Reservoirs,  Maine.  (Defeated  162  to  238.) 

342  Oct  25    H  R  11641 :  On  a  motion  to  remove  from  the  public  works  appro-    res 
uci.  .  ^^^^^^  ^111  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  CO"'!™'!  "iT'lShT^rX 

Bickey-Lincoln  School  project  In  Maine  (Defeated  283  to    1 1  ) 

343  Oct    26    H  R   9960:  To  recommit  to  conference  the  appropriation  tjill  on    Tes. 
Independent  offices  md  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtian 
Development  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  House  Positio"  ej'"!,': 
nating  funds  for  new  contracts  for  rent  susbidies  (Defeated  184 

344  Oct     26     H  R°  9960    To  approve  the  conference  repo't  on  the  independent     Yes. 
Offices  and  Departme^  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Develcpment 
appropriation  bili  (Passe:  296  tc  8e  ) 

345  Oct   26    HR    13510-  To  approve  the  bil-  .ncreas.ng  the  basic  pay  tor    Yes. 
members  ot  the  uniformed  services  f  Passec  3S.  r^  ^  ) 

346  Oct     26     H  R   2508    To  recommit  tc  conlererrce  the  b.li  on  congressional     rio. 
redistrictmg  ir  otdei  to  add  certain  prcusions  (Defeated  8^  to 
283^ 
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347  Oct   26    H.R.  2508:  lo  appfove  the  cont»rence  report  on  the  bill  on  con-    Yes. 

gfessjonal  redistricting.  (Passed  241  to  lOS.) 

348  Oct.    30    Quorum  call ^.  -  - Absent' 

349  Oct.    30    H.R.  1091S:  To  recommit  to  cofimdtee  the  bill  regarding  reduc-    No 

tion  o(  extra-long-staple  cotlBn  quota.  (Defeated  101  to  244.) 

350  Oct   30    H.R.  10915:  On  final  passage  a)  the  bill  to  give  to  U.S.  growers    Yes. 

most  of  the  world  quota  lor«xtra-long-st^ple  cotton.  (Passed 
275  to  S3.)  i 

351  Oct    31     Quorum  call 4 Present 

352  Oct    31     Quorumcall \ Present 

35J    Oct.   31     Quorumcall -^ Present 

354  Octal    H.R  12144  On  fina  passage  onht  Federal  Meat  inspactlon  Act    No. 

(Defeated  403  to  1.)  | 

355  Nov.     1     Quorumcall  1. Absent' 

356  Nov.     1     Quorumcall .i Absent.' 

357  Nov.    2    Quorumcall A. Present 

358  Nov.    2    Quorumcall .J. Present 

359  Nov     2    S.  780:  To  approve  the  Air  owltty  Act  Of  1K7  as  approved.    Yes. 

(Passed  362  too.)  5 

360  Nov.     3     Quorumcall    .i Present 

361  Nov.     3     H.  Res.  966:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  S.  2388  (economic     Yes. 

opportunity  amendments)  isao  be  considered.  (Passed  262  to 
39.) 

362  Nov.    6    H.R.  11565:  To  suspend  the  ri^es  and  pass  the  bill  authorising    Absent' 

the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments  (Passed  255  to  57.) 

363  Nov.    6    SJ.  Res  33    To  suspend  the  riSes  and  pass  the  resolution  estab-     Absent' 

lishing  a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety.  (Passed  206 
to  102.) 

364  Nov.    6    H.R.  3639:  To  suspend  the  rul«s  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to  the    Absent' 

safety  and  effectiveness  of  njw  animal  drugs.  (Passed  317  to  0 ) 

365  Nov     6    HR.  13165:  To  suspend  the  rales  and  pass  the  bill  extending  to    Absent' 

Mar.  1,  1%9.  the  Secret  Service  protection  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  children  (Pasted  302  to  11  ) 

366  Nov     6    S.J.  Res   114:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution    Absent' 

extending  the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases. 
(Passed  308  to  6.) 

367  Nov.    6    H.R.  3982:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to  the    Absent' 

transportation  of  house  trailers  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  (Passed  319  to  0  ) 

368  Nov     6    H.R.  13669:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to    Absent' 

military  claims  and  improvement  of  the  administration  and 
settlement  of  these  claims.  (Passed  317  to  0.) 

369  Nov     6    S.  1552:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of    Absent' 

1966.  (Passed  252  to  55.) 

370  Nov     6    S.  423:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  funds    Absent' 

to  help  defray  certain  Increased  costs  ol  harbor  at  Manele  Bay, 
Lanai,  Hawaii.  (Passed  291  to  2S.) 

371  Nov.    7    Quorumcall Absent' 

372  Nov.    7    Quorumcall Absent' 

373  Nov.    8    Quorumcall.. Present 

374  Nov.    8    S.  1872:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  conference  report  on  the    Yes. 

foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  House 
amendment  which  provides  that  no  defense  articles  may  be 
sold  to  or  purchased  from  any  nation  which  supplies  the  Viet- 
cong  enemy  m  Noith  Vietnam,  and  that  Poland  shall  not  have 
most-favoted-riation  treatment  relative  to  tariffs  as  long  as  she 
furnishes  supplies  to  Vietnamese  Communists.  (Deleated  196 
to  200  ) 

375  Nov.    8    S.  1872:  to  approve  the  conference  report  authorLZingJ2,600,00O-    Yes. 

000  for  the  foreign  assistance  program.  (Passed  205  to  187.) 

376  Nov.    8    Quorumcall.. Present 

377  Nov.    9    Quorumcall - Present 

378  Nov.    9    H.R.  11641:  To  approve  the  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend-    No. 

ment  to  the  civil  functions  appropriation  bill  (public  works) 
providing  $875,000  for  the  Oickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  in  Maine.  (Defeated  118  to  263.) 

379  Nov.    9    Quorumcall - Present 

380  Nov.    9    H.R.  8569:  To  approve  the  J500.000,000  District  o(  Columbia    Yes. 

appropriations  bill.  (Passed  354  to  6.) 

381  Nov.  13    Quorumcall Present 

382  Nov.  14    Quorumcall Present 

383  Nov.  14    Quorumcall Present 

384  Nov.  14    Quorumcall Present 

385  Nov.  15     Quorumcall Present. 

386  Nov.  15    S.  2388:  To  amend  the  economic  opportunity  bill  by  prohibiting    Yes. 

use  of  OEO  funds  to  provide  legal  defense  for  anyone  charred 
with  a  crime  growing  out  of  any  unlawful  demonstration  or 
civil  disturbance,  (Passed  332  to  79.) 

387  Nov.  15    S.  2388:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Economic  Opportunity    Yes. 

Amendments  of  1%7  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorization  of 
funds  from  $2,060,000,000  to  $1,600,000,000.  (Passed  221  to 
190.) 

388  Nov.  15    S.  2388:  On  final  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend-    No. 

ments  of  1967.  (Passed  283  to  129  ) 

389  Nov.  16    Quorumcall Present 

J90     Nov.  16    H. Res.  978:  To  approve  the  rule  waiving  points  ol  order  against    Yes. 

the  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance.  (Passed 
200  to  190.)  , 

391  Nov.  16    Quorumcall i Present 

392  Nov.  16    Quorumcall Present 

393  Nov.  17    Quorumcall - Present 

394  Nov    17    H  R  13893:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  foreign  aid  appropri-    No. 

ation  bill.  (Defeated  135  to  177.) 

395  Nov.  17    H.R.  13893:  On  final  passage  of  the  $2,700,000,000  foreign  aid    Yes. 

appropriation  bill  as  amended.  (Passed  167  to  143.) 

396  Nov.  17     H.  Res.  509:  To  approve  the  rule  under  which  the  House  will    Yes. 

consider  H  R.  8  relative  to  obstruction  ol  the  Armed  Forces. 
(Passed  211  to  37.) 

397  Nov    20    Quorumcall ; Present 

398  Nov.  20    Quorumcall Present 

399  Nov.  20    H.R.  13933:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  modify  the    Yes. 

Interstate  Highway  System  by  aliocatina  21X)  additional  nn  es 
to  the  41,000  miles  already  authorized  (Passed  361  to  1  ) 

400  Nov    20    HR   !2)10    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  granting  the    Yes. 

consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  waleished 
protection  and  flood  prevention  district  compact.  (Passed  356 
to  2) 

>  Speaking  engagement. 

'If  present,  would  have  voted  "Yes." 


Roll- 
cail 
No. 


Date 


Maastire,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


401  Nov.  20    H.R  9063:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amending  the    Yes. 

International  Claims  Settlement  Acl  ol  1949  (Passed  348  to  10.) 

402  Nov.  20    H  R.  11527:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  relative  to  the    Yes 

transfer  ol  US  land  to  the  University  of  Maine  (Passed  326  to 
24) 

403  Nov.  21     Quorumcall Present 

404  Nov.  21    H.R.  6430:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Mental    Yes 

Retardation  Amendments  ol  1967.  (Passed  354  to  0.) 

405  Nov.  21     H  R  6418    To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Partnerships 

of  Health  Amendments  of  1967  (Passed  347  to  3.) 

406  Nov.  21     S.  1031 :  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Peace  Corps  authorization 

bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  l%8  authorizations  from  $115,700,000 
to  $105,000,000  and  to  prohibit  Peace  Corps  officials  and 
employees  from  attempting  to  obtain  a  selective  service  de- 
terment for  anyone  on  account  of  his  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
(Defeated  141  to  203  ) 

407  Nov.  21    S.  1031    To  approve  the  Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  providing 

$115,700  000  lor  ttie  fiscal  year  1968.  (Passed  312  to  32.) 

408  Nov.  21     Quorumcall Present 

409  Nov.  27     Quorumcall. Present 

410  Nov.  27    H  R  12603:  To  approve  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Acl    Yes. 

of  1967  (Passed  316  to  34) 

411  Nov.  27    S.  1003:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Flammable  Fabrics 

Act  to  Increase  the  protection  afforded  consumers  against 
lnjurk)us  flammable  fabrics.  (Passed  325  to  0.) 

412  Nov.  28     Quorum  call .      

413  Nov    28     H  J    Res   936:  To  extend  the  date  of  the  "continuing  resolutran 

on  appropriations"  to  Dec.  2.  1967  (Passed  368  to  13.) 

414  Nov   28    H   Res  985:  On  ordering  the    previous  question"  on  the  resolu- 

tion providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2275,  a  private  bill 
which  had  been  amended  by  the  Senate  to  include  legislation 
relative  to  congressranal  districts  (Passed  201  to  179.) 

415  Nov.  28    H  R    12601  (S   2171)    On  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Securitv 

Act  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  that  act  that  deal  witn 
registration  of  (^mmunist  organizations.  (Passed  269  to  104  ) 

416  Nov.  29    Quorumcall Present 

417  Nov.  29    H.R.  12144:  On  a  motion  to  Instruct  the  managers  on  the  part  of    Absent.! 

the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  bill.  (Defeated  166  to  207  ) 

418  Nov  29    HR  13706  (S.  2565):  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the    Absent' 

bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  in  order  to  remove  the  6-percent  interest  rate  limitations 
for  2  years.  (Defeated  102  to  269.) 

419  Nov.  30    Quorumcall Present 

420  Dec.     4    Quorumcall Present 

421  Dec.     4    H  R.  11276:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing    Yes. 

appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  for 
2  additional  years  (Passed  352  to  0  ) 
H.R.  13054  (S    830):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 

No. 


Absent' 


Yes. 


422  Dec     4 

relative  to  age  discrimination  in  employment  (Passed  344  U)  1 3.) 

423  Dec    4    H.  Res.  996:  To  approve  the  resolution  insisting  upon  the  House 

amendments  to  S  2171,  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act.  and  to  agree  to  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 
(Passed  287  to  58.) 

424  Dec.     5    Quorumcall Absent 

425  Dec.    6    (Juorumcall Present 

426  Dec.    6    H.R  6111   To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  establishing    Yes 

a  Federal  ludinal  center  (Passed  230  to  126  ) 

427  Dec.    6    H.R  12144:  To  adopt  the  confereove  report  on  the  bill  amending    Yes. 

the  Meat  Inspection  Act  (Passed  336  to  28.) 

428  Dec.  II    Quorumcall Present 

429  Dec.   II    S.  2388:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Economic  Oppor-    No. 

tunity  Acl  Amendments  of  1967  (Passed  247  to  149.) 

430  Dec.  U    H.J  Res  888:  To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  conference    No. 

report  on  a  resolution  making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1%8— thus  blocking  a  Republican  motion  for  an  addi- 
tional $1,600,000,000  expenditure  reduction  (Passed  213  to  183.) 

431  Dec.    11     H   J.  Res  888:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  resolution 

ordering    expenditure    reductions    in    hsca     1968    totaling    Yes. 
$4,100,500,000.  (Passed  367  to  26.) 

432  Dec.  11    Quorumcall .   Present 

433  Dec.  U    H.R  7977 :  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Postal  Revenue    Yes. 

and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  (Passed  327  to  62.) 

434  Dec.  12    Quorumcall... ..     Absent' 

435  Dec.   12     H.R  14397:  To  pass  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations     Absent' 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(),  1968  (Passed  307  to  77.) 

436  Dec.   12    H.R.  4765:  Toadopttheconferencereport  onthebillaftectingin-     Absent' 

come  lax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (Passed  274  to  104  ) 

437  Dec.  12    H.R   10595:  To  adopt  the  bill  prohibiting  certain  banks  and  sav-    Absent' 

ings  and  loan  associations  from  selling  State  tottery  tickets. 
(Passed  289  to  74  ) 

438  Dec.  13    Quorumcall.  Present 

439  Dec.  13    tl.R.  12080:  To  adopt  the  conference  tepiort  on  the  bill  increasing    Yes 

social  security  benefits,  providing  benefits  lor  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  and  improving  the  (ubtic  assistance  pro- 
gram and  programs  affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 
(Passed  390  to  3  ) 

440  Dec.  13    Quorumcall...  ..     Present 

441  Dec.  13    S.  2171:  To  adopt  the  conlefence  report  on  the  bill  amending  the    Yes. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  in  accordance  with  certain 
decisions  of  the  courts.  (Passed  276  to  114.) 

442  Dec.  14    Quorumcall Present. 

443  Dec.  14    H  R  13893:  A  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  the  bill    Yes 

making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  (Passed 
196  to  185.) 

444  Dec.   15    H.R.  13893:  To  adopt  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  ap-     Yes. 

propriations  lor  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1%8  (Passed  198  to  158.) 

445  Dec    15    H.R   7819    to  adopt  a  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  amending    Yes. 

and  extending  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Aid  Act 
(Passed  ?86  to  73  > 

446  Dec.   15    HR.  12555   To  sus(>end  the  House  rules  and  pass  the  bill  liberal-    Yes. 

izing  provisions  governing  veterans  pensions  and  to  prevent  an 
adverse  impact  on  those  pensions  by  social  security  increases. 
(Passed  354  to  0) 


Prfiidenf  Johnson  Traniformi  Surplui 
Federal  Lands  Into  Model  Communi- 
tiei  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'  It  present  would  have  voted  "No.' 
<  Home  for  mother's  funeral 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  San 
Antonio  Tex..  Is  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
first  cities  chosen  by  the  Government  for 
its  imaginative  program  to  use  surplus 
Federal  lands  and  faciUtles  for  model 
balanced  communities. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  Au- 
gust, this  is  an  effort  to  create  balanced 
communities  through  construction  of 
housing  at  all  Income  levels  and  develop- 
ment of  job  opportunities  on  land  and 
using  facilities  surplus  to  Government 

The  new  San  Antonio  community  will 
be  located  on  surplus  acreage  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  It  will  eventuaUy  house 
some  4,500  citizens— mainly  low-income 
families.  In  addition,  there  will  be  de- 
veloped a  light  Industry  center  which 
could  provide  training  facilities  for 
many  of  the  residents. 

When  the  President  announced  some 
months  ago  that  he  was  asking  the  full 
cooperation  of  business  in  his  effort  to 
rebuild  America,  his  proposal  was  just 
an  ideal  until  hundreds  of  major  insur- 
ance companies  said  they  would  ro  into 
the  ghettoes  with  a  bUlion  dollars  in  new 
housing  funds. 

And  when  the  President  ordered  a 
nationwide  study  of  Federal  surplus 
lands  for  possible  residential  and  indus- 
trial use.  that  was  still  an  Ideal. 

But.  today.  Washington,  D.C.,  San 
Antonio,  and  Atlanta  are  moving  for- 
ward to  transform  surplus  Federal  facili- 
ties into  new  communities.  Another  48 
cities  are  being  surveyed.  The  result  may 
well  be  a  series  of  new  balanced  com- 
munities across  the  country. 

Every  day  we  can  see  why  Lyndon 
Johnson  of  the  Southwest  is  being  de- 
scribed rightfully  as  the  urban  President 
of  the  20th  century. 

With  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  White  House  news  release  designat- 
ing San  Antonio  and  Atlanta  as  the  sites 
for  two  new  balanced  communities : 

The  White  House  today  announced  plans 
to  transform  surplus  Federal  land  into  model 
communities  in  two  clUee — Atlanta  and  San 
Antonio. 

The  plans  were  a  further  step  in  a  program 
launched  by  President  Johnson  last  August 
to  convert  Idle  military  and  other  surplus 
Federal  properties  Into  vlUl  and  useful  com- 
munity resource*. 

At  that  time,  the  Nation's  Capital  Cnty  l)e- 
came  the  site  of  the  arst  pi:ot  project. 

The  selection  of  Atlanta  and  San  Antonio 
was  based  on  an  exten.=  lve  survey  by  a  special 
Oablnet-level  task  force  created  tiy  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  new  community  In  AUanta  will  be 
located  on  a  Q.^cacre  surplus  Department  of 
Justice  tract.  The  property  Is  adjacent  to  the 
ThomasvUle  Urban  Renewal  Project  and  near 
the  AtlanU  buslnees  district  When  com- 
pleted the  community  will  Include  400 
housing  units  for  poor  and  middle  income 


fanillles,   parklands,  schools   and   a  light  In- 
d\is trial  area. 

The  new  San  Antonio  community  will  be 
located  on  200  surplus  acres  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  More  tlian  4500  citizens,  m^alnly  low- 
Income  famlllee  will  be  housed  on  the  site. 
Job  opportunities  for  the  unemployed  will  be 
provided  through  special  training  programs 
and  a  light  manufacturing  center. 

In  San  Antonio  and  Atlanta,  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government  worked 
cloeely  with  state  and  local  officials  in  de- 
veloping theee  plane. 

The  President   made   the   following  state- 
ment In  connection  with  the  announcement : 
"The  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
t>elongs  to  all  of  the  people. 

•Wherever  possible,  surplus  land  should  be 
turned  to  their  benefit. 

"The  Federal  Government  will  cooperate 
fully  with  private  enterprise  and  state  and  lo- 
cal government  to  transform  these  surplus 
and  idle  lands  Into  new  comimunltles. 

"The  American  people.  I  believe,  want  to 
see  government  and  private  enterprise  join 
together  to  build  decent  homes  for  citizens 
who  have  never  known  their  comfort,  and  to 
provide  new  training  opportunities  for  those 
who  want  to  Improve  their  lives 

"The  project*  In  Atlanta  and  San  Ant-onlo 
are  directed  to  those  goals.  We  hope  In  the 
months  ahead  to  see  more  conamunliles  for 
the  people  take  shape  on  surplus  Federal 
land." 

The  special  P»resldentlal  Task  Force  on  the 
Use  of  Surplus  Property  Is  headed  by  GSA 
Administrator  I^awson  B  Knott.  Jr  .  and  In- 
cludes Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Robert  C.  Weaver;  and 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

This  Task  Force  Ls  now  continuing  Its  sur- 
veys for  prospective  new  community  sites  on 
Federal  surplus  land  In  48  cities  across  the 
Nation. 


Facing   Reality  in  an   Iniecnre  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 


OF    CALEFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr.   KUCHEL    Mr    President.   I  was 
honored  to  speak  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel  in  San  Francisco  on 
Frldav,  December   15.  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  a  partial  text  of  my  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

P.\ciNG  Reality  in  an  Insecure  World 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Commonwealth  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  I  am  honored  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  ae  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  Its  record.  Uke 
those  of  most  of  its  predecessors,  was  both 
good  and  bad.  For  our  State  of  California. 
there  were  a  number  of  significant  gains.  The 
Senate  has  recognized  that  there  Is  a  national 
obligation  to  preserve  the  ancient  coastal 
redwoods.  Our  bill  has  a.  very  good  chance 
of  favorable  House  consideration  next  year, 
and  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  11  Is  on  its 
way  to  enactment, 

We  have  made  some  progress  with  the 
water  problem.  I  sponsored  a  bin,  now  the 
law  authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  In  a  joint  venture  with  public 
agenc'es   and   private  utilities   to   construct 


a  44-acTe  Island  a  mile  off  the  Orange  County 
coast  line  on  which,  by  nuclear  power,  150 
minion  gallons  of  potable  water  will  be  made 
from  the  sea.  to  run  into  the  water  system 
■which  services  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 
In  addition,  more  electricity  will  be  manu- 
factured In  the  process  than  Is  produced  to- 
dav  at  Hoover  Dam.  In  northern  California  I 
authored  a  bill,  now  law,  authorizing  a  HOC 
million  reclamation  project,  repayable  by 
the  users  to  bring  badly  needed  additional 
water  from  the  San  Luis  reservoir  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  across  the  Pachecc  pass, 
to  San  Jose,  the  rest  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
and  the  C-ounties  of  San  Benito.  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  as  well  These  counties  were 
not  included  in  the  Feather  River  plan. 

The  fight  against  air  pollution  has  been 
widely  expanded,  and  California's  standards 
will  remain  intact,  tougher  than  those  es- 
tablished by  Congress  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

This  session  has  labored  under  a  growing 
cloud  of  fiscal  confusion  and  danger,  pro- 
duced by  a  widening  gap  between  Federal 
Income  and  Federal  expenditure,  A  priority 
task  has  been  to  reduce  non-essential  spend- 
ing We  have  lived  through  deficits  before, 
but  it  is  now  apparent  to  all  that  the  na- 
tional government  cannot  be  annually  pro- 
grammed around  a  vacuum  of  30  billion  dol- 
lars. The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  cut  nearly 
five  billion  dollars  from  this  year's  appropria- 
tions. In  the  closing  week  of  the  session. 
Congress  reduced  expenditures  by  over  four 
billion  dollars. 

Limitations  on  spending  have  Intensified 
the  arguments  over  continuation  of  major 
Federal  grant  programs.  Last  summer's 
tragic  riots  showed  how  little  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  search  for  the  causes  and 
cure  of  urban  unrest. 

This  great,  free  republic  wa?  founded  upon 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  if  we  keep  It. 
It  Will  be  because  we  maintain  that  respect, 
and  penalize  those  who  break  the  law  and 
who  th'us  show  disrespect  for  It.  Solving  the 
problems  of  the  American  ghetto  is  basic  to 
our    survival      Inculcating    respect    for    our 
system  is  fundamental.  The  solution  Is  surely 
variegated.  It  includes  education,  manpower 
training,    decent    housing,    recognition    that 
the   dignity  of   the   Individual   Is  Important 
and   that  an  American  ought  to  be  Judged 
on  his  worth  as  a  constructive,  law-abiding 
citizen,    and    not   on    his    patrimony    or   his 
creed.  That  Is  part  of  the  American  dream. 
Certainly,  the  nation  has  a  role  to  play  In 
seeking    to    make    It   come    true     Legislative 
programs  Uk?  Model   Cities  and   Head  Start 
have,  I  think,  proved  themselves  and  ought 
to  be  past  partisan  cavil.  A  full  evaluation 
of  all  programs  associated  with  the  war  on 
poverty  is  still  required,  but  this  ought  not 
to  Imply  that  the  Congress  Is  indifferent  to 
this  critical  problem.  I  cite  an  example.  This 
year's  poverty  bill  was  once  marked  for  early 
burial  in  the  House.  But  when  the  oratory 
ended  and  the  final  vote  came.  It  was  passed 
by    the   largest    margin   In   history.   There   is 
now   substantial    bipartisan   agreement    that 
the  Federal   Government   must   act   to   help 
save  our  cities    I   respectfully   suggest  that 
the  whole  problem  requires  leadership  from 
the   top,   which   is   largely   lacking   today   In 
Washington. 

We  have  the  same  bipartisan  view  regard- 
ing education.  Local  tixes,  p.irt.cularly  prop- 
erty taxes,  have  made  it  impossible  for  subur- 
ban school  districts  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
citv  center.  The  urban  school  has  become  a 
ma'lor  focus  of  Federal  educaUonal  leglsla- 
Uon  In  this  vear's  Senate  bill  on  elementary 
and  secondarV  educaUon,  there  were  no  less 
than  23  constructive  Republican  amend- 
ments, all  aimed  at  this  problem  ana  all  ac- 
cepted unanimously.  The  national  phUoe- 
ophv,  as  It  has  formed  since  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1786  and  Lincoln's  Land  Grant 
College  Act,  follows  closely  the  dictum  of 
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the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  who  believed 
strongly  In  local  control  of  educatlc  q.  Every 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  since  lis  time 
has  contained  a  strong  caveat  agal  ist  Fed 
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of    our 


eral    domination 
children. 

In  this  fast-moving  final  third,  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  developi»ent  of 
American  education.  In  keeping  «lth  our 
democratic  traditions,  has  become  a  vital 
factor  In  our  national  growth.  The  i  ncertaln 
future  for  this  Insecure  world  requl  es  all  of 
us  to  look  at  our  own  first.  Amerlc  k  cannot 
venture  forth — she  cannot  successf  Lilly  dis- 
charge the  Inevitable  burden  of  wo  rid  lead- 
ership for  peace  with  honor,  unless  she  has 
met  her  responsibilities  at  home. 

We  live  In  a  dynamic  world.  Tl  at  great 
American  philosopher,  whose  views  are  Im- 
bedded In  the  minds  of  more  than  one  gen- 
eration of  thinking  Americans,  M  r.  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  has  written,  "T  le  major 
advances  In  civilization  are  proce  aes  that 
all  but  wreck  the  societies  In  wl  Ich  they 
occur."  Our  era  Is  memorable  for  Its  rapid 
pace  and  rapid  change.  There  has  t  een  more 
scientific  progress  In  the  last  fll  ty  years, 
certainly  In  the  last  centujy,  than  ;here  has 
been  In  the  last  2,000  years.  Stan:  ord  Uni- 
versity has  created  the  genetic  materials 
of  a  living  virus  in  a  test  tube.  TTe  trouble 
is  that  human  virtue  has  not  kept  )ace  with 
science.  Many  wonder  whether  so-(  ailed  ad- 
vances have  not  forever  permanentiy  altered 
and  perhaps  destroyed  much  of  tha  blessings 
of  a  familiar,  happier,  and  far  m<ke  simple 
age  j 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  Amerftans  have 
tended  to  view  the  world  as  divide*  between 
those  who  believe  In  democracy  ind  those 
bound  to  a  dogmatic  doctrine  of  mkterlallsm 
and  revolution.  Mentally  dividing  jthe  world 
In  this  manner  between  Communl^s  and  the 
Free  has  given  us  a  kind  of  moral Icertalnty. 
The  Cold  War  made  It  easy  to  undeistand  the 
world.  If  the  other  fellow  Is  a  devil,  now  much 
more  certain  are  we  In  our  own  caose? 

Americans  have  assumed  that  other  peo- 
ples who  see  life  generally  as  we  jdo,  or.  at 
any  rate,  don't  like  dlctatorshAs,  would 
agree  to  Joint  measures  of  defens*  against  a 
coirunon  potential  enemy.  We  sou  ;ht  to  ap- 
ply the  old  American  axiom.  "In  u  ilon  there 
Is  strength,"  to  the  nation  states  of  the  world, 
and  by  a  policy  of  collective  secui  Ity,  create 
a  far  greater  defensive  strength  than  any 
one  of  us  could  create  alone. 

But  these  formulae  have  run  i  p  against 
limits.  The  holocausts  of  the  Plrsl  and  Sec- 
ond World  Wars  should  have  mack  It  pain- 
fully clear  to  all  how  suicidal  an  d  self-de- 
feating Is  global  conflict.  If  war  c  n  a  broad 
scale  means  self-destruction,  ni  Ither  the 
United  States,  nor  any  Western  lemocracy 
acting  alone,  can  operate  as  tl  le  world's 
policeman.  No  one  nation  Is  stro  ig  or  safe 
enough  to  set  aright  the  wrongs  ol  all  others 
without  risking  a  Frankenstein  f  ,te  for  It- 
self. 

Even  the  concept  of  Joint  action  ometlmes 
seems  less  urgent  now.  as  leaders  n  the  So- 
viet Union  promise  more  cars  and  refrigera- 
tors for  their  pyeople.  Some  sophlsti  :ated,  less 
doctrinaire  OommunlBts  In  coui  trtee  Uke 
Yugoslavia,  have  begun  to  speak  ol  economic 
freedom  and  to  toy  with  the  pro;  It  motive. 
Our  allies  In  Western  Europe,  we:  ,ry  at  the 
end  of  empire,  show  little  abiding  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  territories  in  Africa 
and  Asia  which  they  once  ruled. 

But  In  the  new  emerging  state  i,  the  de- 
structive poesiblltles  of  nuclear  power  In 
warfare  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  In 
the  Near  East,  where  the  world  h*  endured 
a  major  conflict  in  each  of  the  last  three 
decades,  we  may  again  see  another  grim 
round  which  could  Include  the  whrle  gamut 
of  obliterating  devices.  A  nation  which  lacks 
the  technical  know-how  to  use  them  can 
easily  apply  to  a  friendly  Soviet  ;echnlclan 
to  aim  it  properly,  to  arm  lt«  wafhead  and 
inform  the  local  commander  to  prfess  button 


A.  And  If  he  falls  there,  he  can  always  try 
standby  button  B.  While  the  concept  of  Joint 
action  weakens,  the  number  of  challenges  to 
world  stability  do  not  diminish.  They  seem 
to  Increase  and  Intensify. 

These  limits  on  American  power  are  poig- 
nantly evident  In  the  continuing  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  are  repeatedly  warned 
that  American  military  action  may  provoke 
the  Communists  to  launch  World  War  III. 
Our  Treasury,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier. 
Is  running  a  huge  deficit.  Our  European  allies 
speak  of  dangers  to  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican business  if  our  economic  house  Is  not 
set  In  order  Including  some  kind  of  antl-ln- 
flatlon  tax  law.  Rumor  has  It  that  the  com- 
pletely Incredible  President  of  France  now 
seeks  to  lure  Spain  into  cancelling  her  de- 
fense agreements  with  our  country  In  ex- 
change for  a  ticket  for  admission  Into  the 
Common  Market.  The  western  world  begins 
clearly  to  understand  what  Churchill  had  In 
mind  In  recalling  the  largest  and  most  bur- 
densome cross  he  had  to  bear  In  the  Second 
World  War. 

Many  Americans,  remembering  the  great 
conclave  at  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House 
In  1945.  still  hope  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions with  a  worldwide  responsibility  for 
peace  and  stability.  Last  month,  the  Senate 
called  upon  the  Administration  to  seek  set- 
tlement in  Viet  Nam  through  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  I  favored  that 
measure,  but.  as  I  said  In  this  city  some 
weeks  earlier,  the  United  Nations  does  not 
have  the  presence  In  Southeast  Asia  to  facili- 
tate a  settlement.  Not  the  necessary  experi- 
ence, nor  the  cadres  of  experienced  diplomats, 
nor  the  lines  of  communication,  nor  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  adequate  force 
to  guarantee  a  settlement  are  available  to 
the  U.N.  In  this  region.  The  Near  East  Is  the 
likely  place  to  begin  to  use  a  U.N.  peace 
force  In  a  broader  role.  The  recent  events  on 
Cyprus  have  deepened  my  conviction.  In  the 
Near  East,  as  contrasted  with  Southeast  Asia, 
the  U.N.  has  a  long  record  of  patient  and 
humanitarian  work  for  peace,  where  all  the 
nations  Involved  have  long  been  U.N.  mem- 
bers. The  United  Nations  Is  not  now  equipped 
to  be  a  worldwide  peacekeeping  organization 
Only  the  pious,  unrealistic  expression  of 
eternal  hope  could  lead  anyone  to  think  the 
U.N.  can  do  the  Job  without  prior  agreement 
among  the  major  powers.  To  some,  the  wish 
has  simply  become  father  to  the  thought. 
Meanwhile,  the  one  language  which  any 
would-be  aggressor  understands  Is  t^e  lan- 
guage of  strength  of  his  potential*  quarry 
and  Its  friends.  The  Interdependence  of  free 
nations  for  purposes  of  their  conmion  de- 
fense remains  the  best  deterrent  to  attack 
and  aggression. 

As  we  convene  for  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  It  la  well  to  ask:  What 
are  the  realities  In  this  Insecure  world?  What 
are  the  strengths  we  can  muster?  What 
weaknesses  must  be  overcome? 

A  major  task  In  the  months  aheswi  Is  to 
meet  the  current  crisis  of  confidence  In  the 
dollar  as  an  International  reserve  currency 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound.  This  Is  a  subtle,  psychological 
problem.  Our  position  Is  strong,  not  weak 
as  one  sole  world  figure  hopes  and  alleges. 
Indeed,  the  undoubted  majority  of  the  world 
financial  community,  from  the  Frankfurt 
Gold  Pool  to  our  gallant  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  have  Joined  In  pledg- 
ing their  gold  to  support  our  dollar.  They 
need,  as  we  do.  a  strong  American  dollar. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  has  provided  the  stable  medium  of 
exchange  which,  along  with  gold,  has  formed 
the  core  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. Our  pre-eminent  pyosltlon  has  brought 
great  advantages  In  terms  of  trade  and  In- 
vestment. It  has  also  left  us  with  a  singular 
dilemma — we  alone  In  the  world  must  base 
our  reserve  exclusively  on  gold  We  can  rely 
on  no  other  currency 

Men   don't   toll   for   gold   In    the  hills  of 


California  as  they  once  did.  The  supply  jj 
closely  restricted;  we  do  not  even  product 
enough  In  the  United  States  today  to  supply 
the  Industrial  need  for  gold.  In  the  long 
run.  the  link  between  our  own  currency  anu 
gold  may  ultimately  be  replaced  by  some 
kind  of  International  reserve  system.  Unques- 
tionably, the  world  currency  reserve  must  bt 
able  to  grow  along  with  world  production 
and  trade.  But  this  Is  for  the  future.  Our  Im- 
mediate task  Is  literally  to  keep  our  cur- 
rency "as  good  as  gold." 

America  Is  going  to  have  to  put  her  houM 
In  order,  not  only  for  her  own  sake  but  for 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  globe.  We  have 
a  choice  between  exorbitant  Interest  ratet 
and  devastating  Inflation,  with  all  their  dire 
effects  on  growth  and  investment  and  fixed 
incomes,  or  a  relatively  small  revenue  In- 
crease coupled  with  expenditure  reduction 
designed  to  avoid  the  enormous  drain  on  our 
financial  markets  which  the  1967  deficit 
might  otherwise  create.  I  regret  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meant 
Committee  has  delayed  action  on  tax  leglj- 
latlon.  A  major  asset  Is  our  sound  economy. 
We  cannot  delay  In  putting  it  right — we 
have  much  else  to  do. 

In  the  time  of  monetary  stress  all  lasuet 
tend  to  become  financial.  We  cannot  move 
as  forcefully  and  as  fully  as  we  might  to  Im- 
prove education,  to  rebuild  our  cities  or  to 
save  our  precious  natural  resources.  There  li 
a  cruel  paradox  between  the  cold  Indifference 
of  de  Gaulle  and  the  condition  of  forlorn 
children  In  our  blighted  city  centers.  Hl« 
every  emphasis  on  a  gold  standard  works  a 
hardship  on  our  nation.  We  carry  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  financial  base  of 
world  commerce.  So,  in  this  moment  of 
crisis,  we  are  forced  to  settle  our  acootuitB 
before  taking  up  more  tender  concerns. 

Modern  Interdependent  society  survives  on 
a  network  of  trust  and  security.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  community  of  Western  civilization 
as  described  by  the  arc  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance and  the  close  tie  between  these  grow- 
ing economies  and  their  democratic  societies 
has  been  the  foundation  of  International 
order  and  economic  growth. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  must  endure,  even 
If  for  a  few  fleeting  moments  In  time,  our 
French  ally  of  two  centuries  Is  led  sway 
from  us  by  its  irrational  leader.  Even  tf  he 
were  able  to  make  the  break  complete,  it 
would  be  a  temporary  schism  at  worst.  Prance 
would  be  back. 

On  the  borders  of  Western  E^irope.  there 
remain  fifty  or  more  divisions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  and  over  3000  aircraft.  And  In 
the  Mediterranean,  Soviet  naval  craft  of 
many  types  are  constantly  In  view.  Even  with 
an  expanding  trade  between  Elastern  and 
Western  Europ>e.  the  potential  for  trouble 
remains.  We  and  our  European  allies,  absent 
France,  are  now  deciding  the  basis  for  a  mul- 
tinational NATO  destroyer  fieet  able  to  dem- 
onstrate Western  E^irop>ean  concern  by  being 
sent  to  a  trouble  spwt  In  short  time  As  an 
American  I  devotedly  believe  In  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  It  has  proved  its  value.  Surely,  the 
Integrity  and  the  welfare  of  Western  Europe 
are  of  deep  concern  to  the  United  States, 
and  vice  versa.  We  need  to  take  together  ap- 
propriate military  steps  by  which  we  shall 
stand  together  In  time  of  crisis. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  no  obligation 
to  keep  American  troops  on  European  soil. 
If  they  are  not  called  for.  Both  Britain  and 
West  Germany  are  reducing  their  NATO- 
committed  forces,  the  former  by  6,500,  the 
latter  by  45.000  NATO,  and  the  United  SUtes 
In  particular,  must  determine  whether  our 
forces  are  needed  In  their  countries  and  at 
what  strength  In  order  to  maintain  a  credi- 
ble system  of  mutual  defenses. 

But  our  allies  must  not  be  misled  With- 
drawal to  "Portress  America"  would  be  a  pre- 
lude to  International  disaster  We  recognlee 
our  need  for  collective  security,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  keep  our  part  of  the  bargain. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  must  ex- 
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.nd  and  improve  her  high  level  conaulta- 
P*^  ^th  our  NATO  allies.  At  this  critical 
fTtiTe  m^e  bistory  of  our  200-year-old 
Sue  -i^mmunlty.  we  must  have  full  and 
fS  understanding.  Let  It  b«  clear  tliat 
Sea's  hand  Is  open.  We  want  to  keep  the 
/ktiantlc  relationship. 

M^v  of  the  difficulties  between  America 
,nd  her  partners  In  the  Alliance  have  come 
?^m  uncertauity  and  Insecurity  produced  by 
rcTfllct  in  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the 
era  of  uncertainty  on  this  Issue  is  passlrig. 
The  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  enormously  tragic. 
It*  casualties,  civilian  and  military,  are  high. 
Its  causes  have  been  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
rToresented.  The  old  aphorism  is  sUU  cor- 
rect' In  war,  the  first  casualty  U  truth. 

But  two  facts  remain  uncontestable.  The 
^ed  Armed  Forces— the  South  Vietnamese. 
we  and  the   other   gaUant   allies— have  de- 
monstrated   their    capablUty    to    deal    with 
Nort.h  Vietnamese  aggression  and  Viet  Cong 
miureencv    And  the  nations  of  the  Pacific. 
of  which  we  are  one,  have  shown  a  common 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  warfare 
that  has  niled  our  fate  for  more  than  twenty 
vears    Every   nation   In    Asia   has   fought   a 
subversive    threat    since    the    end    of    World 
War  n   save  the  Japanese.  And  every  one  of 
those   nations    which    are    non-Communist 
wmts  an  end  to  this  threat.  Some  of  them 
have    made     substantial     commitments     to 
south  Viet  Nam.  Their  effort  In  this  regard 
has  been   consistently    underrated.   It    now 
clearly  appears  that  the  Commimist  doctrine 
of  violent  revolution  and  the  misnamed  "ware 
of  national  liberation"  have  been  weakened, 
possibly  defeated,  due  In  part  to  Americas 
presence  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

America  cannot  turn  Its  back  on  Asia— nor 
for  that  matter  can  Continental  Europe.  The 
ferment  In  the  Orient  Is  largely  the  product 
of  the  confilct  between  Asian  versions  of 
Ideas  imported  from  the  West.  The  prophetic 
Irish  poet,  James  Joyce,  once  wrote : 

•The  West  will  shake  the  East  awake 
While  ye  have  night  for  morn." 
The  causes,  both  political  and  Ideological 
are  closely  concerned  with  the  expansion  of 
Western  Idea*  and  Western  civilization.  It  Is 
later  than  many  of  us  imagine.  The  struggle 
for  sUblUty  in  Asia,  which  has  raged  for  over 
a  quarter  century,  la  not  the  unloldlng  of 
a  new  chapter  In  the  Cold  War  era  but,  hope- 
fuUy,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  time. 
In  our   nation   there   has   been    a   raging 
controversv  over  Viet  Nam.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained as'  "stopping  aggression,"  achieving 
"self-determination"  for  the  Vietnamese,  and 
even  as  "containing"  Red  China.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  South- 
east Asia  and  to  speak  with  the  new  breed  of 
leaders  emerging  In  this  latest  post-war  post- 
colonial   period.  They   are   determined   that 
Communist    "wars    of    national    liberation 
be  demonstrably  defeated.  They   are   deeply 
afraid  that  the  natural  and  human  longing 
(or  peace  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country   will   result   In   an   American   with- 
drawal.  Many   of  them   recognize   the   need 
for  collective  security  in  Asia.  Last  October. 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister  said : 

"Let  me  repeat  .  .  .  why  we  are  In  Vietnam: 
We  are  there  because  we  believe  in  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  free.  We  are  there  because 
we  responded  to  an  appeal  for  aid  against 
aggression.  We  are  there  because  security 
and  stability  In  Southeast  Asia  are  vital  to 
our  own  security  and  stability.  We  are  there 
because  we  want  peace,  not  war.  and  inde- 
pendence, not  serfdom,  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia.  We  are  there  because  we 
do  not  believe  that  our  great  Pacific  partner, 
the  United  States,  should  stand  alone  for 
freedom." 

But  the  anti-war  demonstrations,  the 
March  on  Washington,  attempts  to  produce 
local  municipal  referenda  on  Viet  Nam.  all 
have  backfired.  The  people  of  this  nation, 
are  not  ready  to  betray  the  cause  for  which 
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our  own  men  have  fought  three  times  in 
the  far  Pacific  In  one  generation.  They  wlU 
not  yield  to  the  mammoth  hoax  that  Com- 
munism U  the  inevitable  wave  of  the  future 
in  Asia,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else. 
The  people  know  this,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives. I  am  sure,  know  it^-paxt  of  our 
problem  is  to  make  It  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  sooner  we  are  able  to  do  thU, 
the  sooner  we  shall  have  peace. 

These  In  my  view  are  the  hard  concerns 
that  Congress  must  take  up  In  the  coming 
session— to  achieve  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility, to  reconstruct  the  crucial  cords  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  to  maintain  a 
steadfast  position  In  Viet  Nam. 

God  knows  we  do  not  live  In  a  perfect 
world.  It  18  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the 
United  Nations,  or  any  other  group  Is  now 
ready  to  assume  the  responslbUlty  for  world- 
wide peacekeeping  without  the  forces  at  Its 
disposal  to  carry  out  such  a  mission. 

We  must  have  no  Illusions  where  we  stand 
In  the  march  of  human  progress.  Free  men, 
to  paraphrase  Franklin,  must  hang  together, 
or  they  will  go  down  one  by  one. 

Our  resolve  must  be  unswerving,  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  world,  lor  this  generation 
and  for  those  which  follow:  "Leave  to  live 
by  no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law." 


Your  Senator  Reports:  By  Senator 
Charlei  H.  Percy  of  IllinoU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF     ILUNOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 
Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  yearend  news- 
letter to  my  constituents  in  Elinois  t)e 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and. 
also,  at  the  close  of  my  first  year  in  office, 
I  would  like  to  share  my  view  of  this 
session  with  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter and  views  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Totm  Senator  Reports 
(By  senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  DUnols) 

HOUSING 

Much  of  my  time  and  energy  has  been  di- 
rected toward  putting  home  ownership  with- 
in reach  of  low-income  Americans.  An  omni- 
bus bill  now  making  Its  way  through  Con- 
gress would  help  accomplish  this,  just  as  the 
FHA  helped  provide  housing  for  millions  of 
middle-Income    Americans    In    recent   yeajs^ 

The  omnibus  bill  could  enable  200.000 
famines  during  the  next  three  years  to  own 
their  own  home»— families  which  never  could 
have  achieved  this  considering  their  limited 
resources  and  their  difficulty  In  obtaining 
mortgage  funds  In  low  Income  areas. 

The  home  ownership  opportunities  bill 
which  I  Introduced  last  April  with  the  sup- 
Dort  of  39  other  Senators,  and  112  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  based 
upon  four  principles: 

Home  ownership.— It  provides  people  with 
a  sense  of  dignity  in  themselves,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  In  their  homes  and  participation 
in  their  communities. 

Private  Sector  Involvement— Oovemment 
can  not  always  act  effectively  alone.  Together 
the  public  and  private  sectors  can  go  far 
toward  solving  many  of  the  problems  facing 
our  nation. 

Coordinated  approach.-The  ,  National 
Home  ownership  Foundation  would  provide 


not  only  home  ownership  opportunities,  but 
on-the-job  training  In  the  crafts,  assistance 
in  household  management  and  coordination 
of  existing  programs,  both  public  and  private. 
SeiX-help. — Many  mayors  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  are  hesitant  about  relin- 
quishing control  over  projects  in  their  areas 
to  the  people  who  wUl  be  Involved  in  such 
projects.  But  If  one  is  to  be  lifted  to  higher 
plateaus  of  achievement  and  aspiration.  I  be- 
lieve he  must  help  uplift  himself. 

POLLtmON 

This  summer  a  75  mile  oil  slick  appeared 
on  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  a  stark  reminder 
that  Lake  Michigan,  Uke  other  great  lakes, 
mav  be  dvlng. 

We  worked  with  Senator  Dirksen  in  draft- 
ing the  Oil  Dumping  Bill  of  1967,  which  em- 
powers the  Secreury  of  Interior  and  other 
agencies  to  take  prompt  action  against 
polluters. 

Much  more  must  be  done.  The  polluters 
of  our  water  and  air  must  be  Identified  and 
stopped,  whether  they  be  the  dumpers  of  in- 
dustrial wastes,  the  runoff  of  soli  nutrients 
from  farm  lands,  or  dumping  by  government 
agencies.  Future  generations  will  not  forgive 
us  if  we  fail  to  act  forcefully  and  effectively. 

INFI-ATION    AND  TAXES 

I  was  the  last  member  of  the  "freshman 
class"  of  senators  to  make  a  so-called 
"maiden  speech."  I  devoted  that  speech  last 
June  to  a  call  for  cuts  in  federal  spending 
of  $5  billion  to  *6  blUion. 

I  asked  the  President  to  recognize  that 
this  nation  cannot  afford  to  do  all  things  at 
once  for  all  people;  to  set  up  a  responsible 
and  accurate  budget,  and  work  within  it; 
and  to  run  the  government  with  the  same 
common-sense  budgeUry  rules  used  by 
housewives  and  businessmen. 

This  year,  as  last.  I  took  the  position  that 
If  there  was  to  be  a  tax  Increaee.  there  must 
be  a  dollar  for  doHar  cut  In  spending,  too. 
The  two  mtist  be  coupled.  I  unhappily  an- 
ticipate that  In  the  eight  fiscal  years  ending 
In  June  1969.  the  government  will  have  spent 
$100  billion  more  than  It  took  In. 

If  expenditures  are  drastically  cut.  Con- 
gress mav  give  the  President  his  tax  Increase 
early  eno"ugh  in  the  new  year  to  help  arrest 
the  ruinous  effects  of  Inflation— a  tax  which 
burdens  every  American. 


VIETNAM 

All  Of  US  hope  for  an  honorable  peace  In 

Vietnam. 

For  two  years  I  have  called  for  additional 
assistance  from  our  Asian  allies  so  that  this 
war  win  not  continue  to  be  an  American 
war  rather  than  an  Asian  war  with  American 
support.  I  beUeve  the  Asian  nations  can  and 
should  do  more. 

And  since  early  October,  when  I  Introduced 
a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  additional 
Asian  support.  Thailand,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  have  Increased  their  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

THE    omCK 

staff  meetings.  Each  Monday  morning  at 
8  15  mv  entire  Washington  staff,  including 
our  volunteers,  meet  with  me.  We  study  the 
legislative  calendar  for  the  week,  receive 
status  reports  from  each  department  in  our 
office,  and  discuss  what  Illinois  constituents 
are  concerned — and  writing — about. 
letters 

We  get  letters  We  have  handled  about  one 
million  letters  this  year.  These  include  about 
325,000  letters  received,  the  same  number 
answered,  and  an  equal  number  initiated. 

Some  letters  are  long,  some  short  Some  a^e 
exqulsltelv  composed,  some  are  scrawled. 
.^ome  are  complimentary,  some  eondenm. 

Persons  write  who  have  not  received  their 
Social  Seturltv  check  or  whose  veterans  bene- 
fits have  been  mishandled.  The  prompt  ac- 
tion that  results  from  our  follow-up  Is  often 
heartwarming. 
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One  set  of  correspondence  des  It  with  a 
young  man  who  lost  an  arm  and  leg  as  the 
result  of  an  enemy  hand  grenade  la  Vietnam. 
He  was  Impatient  at  being  consl^ed  to  an 
American  Veterans  Hospital,  and  Iwanted  to 
enroll  for  the  fall  session  at  Roo^velt  Uni- 
versity. But  the  deadline  was  ali^ost  upon 
him.  We  were  able  to  reduce  the 
charge  process  from  seven  mon 
weeks. 

Sometimes  soldiers  are  slow  to 
or  perhaps  are  engaged  In  comb 
not.  Anxious  parents  have  wrlttenJ  Generally 
we  have  been  able  to  get  word  frcfn  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  assurance  back  to 
the  parents  In  24  hours  that  theUj  son  is  all 
right.  I 

These  past  12  months,  my  first  s  a  United 
States  Senator,  have  been  the  moap  fuiaillng 
of  my  life.  I  am  sending  you  thlf  year-end 
report  to  share  with  you  some  or.  the  high- 
lights of  the  year  Just  past,  and  Jour  hopes 
for  the  year  ahead.  I 

Dear  Fkiends:  So  often  during  t»06e  many 
long  months  last  year,  when  my  ^mlly  and 
I  criss-crossed  Illinois,  people  wo»ld  say  to 
me,  "Now  don't  forget  us  when  >ou  get  to 
Washington." 

We  haven't. 

The  Capitol  Is  an  endlessly  exciting  and 
Intensively  hard  working  place  fot  a  fresh- 
man United  SUtes  Senator.  One  la  suddenly 
m  great  demand,  by  legislators  and  con- 
stituents, by  one's  party  and  the  press. 
Frequently  I  must  remind  my  suppcrters  and 
staff  that  It  Is  the  office  more  than  the  man 
that  attracts  the  attention. 

But  always  my  mind  and  heart  Is  drawn 
back  to  Illinois — and  to  the  people  we  serve. 
As  our  first  year  in  Washington  *aws  to  a 
close,  our  thoughts  turn  agala  to  our 
friends — old  and  new. — whose  Interest  and 
encouragement  has  meant  so  much. 

The  year  has  been  full  of  challtnges  and 
rewards.  Most  rewarding  has  beea  the  op- 
portunity to  help  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
constituents  who  have  written  or  Visited  us 
personally.  Legislatively,  we  have  nonaged  to 
fulfill  nearly  all  of  our  campalg»  pledges. 
I  am  especially  gratified  to  have  played  a 
part  In  making  home  ownership  for  low- 
income  fanalUes  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  fajures  and 
frustrations.  The  hours  are  long,  there  Is 
never  enough  time  with  one's  family,  and 
sometimes  one  wishes  the  wheels  Of  govern- 
ment would  turn  a  little  faster. 

But  ultimately  the  Job  Is  immensely  satis- 
fying. The  opportunity  to  serve  s*  many  Is 
the  most  rewarding  thing  I  have  ewer  known. 

To  each  of  you  who  helped  sent  us  here. 
I  think  you  know  the  depth  of  our  fradltude. 

To  each  of  you  who  has  taken  ati  Interest 
this  past  year  In  what  we  are  trytng  to  ac- 
complish, your  encouragement  anil  support 
have  been  deeply  appreciated. 

And  to  all  of  you,  we  extend  our  very  best 
wishes  and  wish  you  a  year  as  fulfilling  as 
this  one  has  been  for  us. 
Kindest  regards. 

Chuck  and  LoRAiNk  Pebct. 


Christmas  in  Athenia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMASKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
honored  to  speak  at  the  annual  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  the  Athenian-Nile  Club, 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  the  etening  of 
December  13.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  a  partial  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Arthur  Breed.  Jr.,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Athenlan-NUe  Club,  I  am 
highly  honored  to  be  a  guest  at  this  Annual 
Christmas  Dinner  of  the  Athenian-Nile  Club. 
Some  of  your  members  I  have  known  well 
and  Intimately  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  I  deeply  cherish  their  friendship,  and 
I  am  most  happy  to  see  them  here. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  attend  your  Annual 
Christmas  Dinner  Party.  I  was  last  here  at 
your  Invitation  In  1939.  I  think  It  reasonable 
to  say,  therefore,  that  surely.  I  am  not  wear- 
ing out  my  welcome.  To  spend  a  delightful 
and  stimulating  evening  with  friends  once 
every  thirty  years  should  not  be  considered 
excessive  Incursion  on  their  time.  I  should 
like  to  hope  that  I  might  be  invited  back 
again,  perhaps,  at  a  somewhat  accelerated 
rate.  At  the  present  one.  It  would  be  In  1997 
before  I  could  hope  for  another  Invitation, 
and  that  might  be  a  little  too  far  off  for 
some  of  us  to  make  any  definite  plans. 

Tonight's  celebration  certainly  Is  not  to- 
tally dissimilar  from  that  happy  one  of  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  Everyone  was  full  of  good 
spirits  then,  as  all  of  us  are  tonight.  The 
spirit  of  Christmas  surely  must  pervade  each 
of  these  pleasant  friendly  evenings,  and  to 
that  extent  all  of  them  must  be  somewhat 
aUke. 

I  remember  the  occasion  when  the  late, 
great  President  John  P.  Kennedy  came  back 
to  the  United  States  Capitol  one  afternoon 
for  a  meeting  with  some  Senators.  Before  re- 
turning to  the  White  House  he  wanted  to 
see  his  old  stomping  grounds  so  he  quietly 
opened  one  of  the  doors  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to  see  what  was  going  on.  A  filibuster 
was  taking  place.  One  Senator  was  filibus- 
tering. One  single  Senator  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  bored  beyond  belief,  sat  In  his 
seat.  The  only  other  Senator  in  the  chamber 
was  seated  In  the  presiding  officer's  chair. 
"Just  like  when  I  left  it  the  last  time"  the 
late  President  chuckled,  as  he  walked  away. 
And  so  I  may  truthfully  say  that  this  happy 
occasion  reminds  me  of  that  happy  evening, 
long  years  ago,  when  I  attended  your  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  1939. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  state  was  far  differ- 
ent. We  had  a  population  of  6  million.  To- 
day we  are  first  In  the  nation  with  20  million. 
In  30  more  years,  50  million  people  will  call 
California  their  home.  And,  we  are  told, 
though  I'm  not  prepared  to  believe  It,  If 
the  present  fantastic  population  growth  rate 
of  our  state  continues,  our  California  popu- 
lation will  be  1  billion  500  million  people 
a  century  hence. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  gross  product  In  this 
sUte  was  $7  bllUon  a  year.  Today  It  is  »88 
billion.  We  produce  more  than  any  state  In 
the  nation  and  any  country  In  the  world 
except  for:  Japan,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom. West  Germany  and  our  own  United 
States.  In  1939,  we  had  20  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Today  we  are  al- 
most doubled  to  38.  And  before  this  century 
will  have  terminated  otu-  Congressional  dele- 
gation will  be  on  the  order  of  60  to  70. 

All  in  all  we  were  relatively  carefree  and 
happy  30  years  ago.  Those  were  relatively 
halcyon,  untroubled  days  before  the  Impend- 
ing furies  of  a  world-engulfing  storm  were  to 
breaX  suddenly  over  almost  all  the  world.  We, 
most  of  us,  almost  turned  our  backs  on  the 
ugly,  eery  signs  from  across  the  seas.  We 
were  all  younger,  and  life  was  far  less  com- 
plicated. There  were  no  laser  beams,  no  tran- 
sistors, no  supersonic  aircraft,  no  nucleej- 
power  and  no  television  to  contend  with.  We 
were  on  the  mend  from  the  terrible  economic 
depression  of  a  decade  earlier. 

Our  country    was   relatively   Isolated   and 


we  wanted  it  to  remain  so.  E^irope  and  Aa» 
seemed  a  long  ways  away.  "Stay  out  of  Eu- 
rope's troubles,"  many  leading  Amerlcacj 
were  saying  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  the  wora; 
of  General  Washington  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  1796  were  repeated  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  [Xisltlon.  To  many  of  m 
Corporal  Hitler  sometimes  seemed  almos; 
comical,  rather  than  the  repository  of  tie 
world's  most  virulent  hatred,  and  MusaoUni 
looked  like  a  phony.  Japanese  aggression 
against  Manchuria  seemed  far  away.  suil. 
some  Americans  were  t>eglnnlng  to  worry 
about   what  It  might   all  mean   to  our  owe. 

That  night  long  years  ago  when  I  was  lajt 
the  guest  of  this  club,  I  spoke  of  the  mor, 
meaningful  story  In  all  recorded  history 
which,  for  Christians,  points  to  the  gateway 
for  man's  salvation.  The  birth  anniversary  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  was  drawing  near.  Our 
hearts  were  full.  It  was  a  good  time  to  voice 
the  ageless  prayer  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  all  men.  I  spoke  of  good  and  evil,  of 
an  apparently  constant  conflict  between  the 
two.  BvU  of  every  kind  has  dogged  mans 
feeble  atempts  to  Improve  In  every  genera- 
tion. Good  has  usually,  but  not  always,  tri- 
umphed. I  recently  read  something  on  this 
general  subject  in  "East  of  Eden,"  by  John 
Steinbeck : 

"I  believe  that  there  is  one  story  In  the 
world,  and  only  one,  that  has  frightened  md 
Inspired  us.  so  that  we  live  in  a  Pnarl 
White  serial  of  continuing  thought  and 
wonder.  Humans  are  caught — In  their  lives. 
In  their  thoughts,  in  their  hungers  and  am- 
bitions. In  their  avarice  and  cruelty,  and  In 
their  kindness  and  generosity  too — In  a  net 
of  good  and  evil.  I  think  this  Is  the  only  story 
we  have  and  that  It  occurs  on  all  levels  of 
feeling  and  Intelligence.  Virtue  and  vice  were 
warp  and  woof  of  our  first  consciousness,  and 
they  win  be  the  fabric  of  our  last,  and  this 
despite  any  changes  we  may  Impose  on  field 
and  river  and  mountain,  on  economy  and 
manners.  There  Is  no  other  story.  A  man, 
after  he  has  brushed  off  the  dust  and  chips 
of  his  life,  will  have  left  only  the  hard,  clean 
question :  Wtis  It  good  or  was  it  evil?  Have  I 
done  well — or  ill?" 

For  me,  and  perhaps  for  all  of  you,  this 
evening's  celebration  Just  about  marks  the 
opening  of  the  feast  and  the  festival  of 
Christmas.  We  approach  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  with  a  reawakened  Interest 
In  his  teachings.  They  are  an  eternal  symbol 
of  light  for  the  darkness  man  must  ever  face. 
They  comprise  the  gosjjel  for  the  Christian 
Beyond  that,  they  are  respected  and  vener- 
ated by  those  of  every  faith  as  the  path- 
way by  which  good  may  triumph  over  evil. 
And  so  the  light  of  Christmas  has  now 
shown  for  almost  2000  years. 

Gentlemen,  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  star  in  the  east  guided  the  wise  men 
to  Bethlehem,  but  It  has  been  far  greater  In 
the  fields  of  new  physical  discovery  and 
scientific  achievement  than  In  virtue  or  In 
any  vast  Increase  In  the  goodness  of  man. 
Many  secrets  have  been  unraveled  by  the  sci- 
entific community,  and  many  strange,  some- 
times foreboding  doors  of  nature  have  been 
unlocked  by  them.  And  the  processes  of 
physical  discovery  and  scientific  development 
have  moved  at  a  far  more  rapid  pace  In  the 
last  few  generations.  I  have  no  doubt  tha: 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  more  startling  dis- 
coveries in  the  physical  sciences.  And,  UK? 
most  of  those  which  have  come  In  the  past, 
they  are  available  for  purposes,  either  good  or 
bad,  depending  on  the  choice  of  him  who 
controls  them.  It  has  always  been  comforting 
to  me  to  know  that  nuclear  energy,  which  In 
evil  hands  could  obliterate  the  whole  world 
and  all  Its  people,  can  be  and  Is  being  used 
for  good  purposes,  to  cure  cancer,  to  make 
waters  of  the  sea  sweet  and  p>otabIe,  and  to 
produce  vast  quantities  of  elecUlclty.  Thus, 
while  It  can  be  used  for  evU,  It  Is  being  used 
for  good. 

But  to  effect  good,  to  accompllsb  It.  re- 
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nires  a  certain  amount  of  wisdom  and 
moVal  courage,  and  a  recognition  of  the  evU 
whlTh  needs  to  be  challenged.  Each  of  us, 
rod  our  country,  share  many  burdens.  There 
are  some  in  our  society  who  would  like  to 
cast  the  weight  of  their  burdens  aside,  and 
uTe  in  some  kind  of  a  dream  world,  turning 
their  bicks  on  reality,  and  refusing  to  recog- 
nize that  there  still  Is  evil  on  this  globe  and 
that  wickedness,  lust  for  power,  and  hatred 
motivate  some  In  this  world  who  naay  be 
possessed  of  great  power. 

Good  still  needs  to  be  on  guard.  We  cannot 
throw  our  burdens  away.  We  cannot 
live  unto  ourselves  alone.  In  this  shrunken 
and  shrinking  planet,  we  cannot  Isolate  our- 
selves from  the  problems  which  plague  and 
torment  mankind,  nor  can  we  ignore  evil  In 
the  human  race. 

Do  you  remember  "A  Christmas  Carol,  of 
Dickens?  Through  the  fastened  door  of  Ebe- 
neezer  Scrooge's  gloomy  suite  of  rooms,  there 
suddenly  appeared  the  ghost  of  his  late 
partner,  Jacob  Marley,  chained  by  the  cash 
boxes,  the  deeds,  and  heavy  purses  wrought 
of  steel.  like  those  in  the  counting-house 
when  they  were  In  business  together.  "It  is 
required  of  every  man,"  said  the  Ghost  to 
a  terrified  Scrooge,  "ttiat  the  spirit  within 
him  should  walk  abroad  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  Uavel  far  and  wide;  and  If  that 
spirit  does  not  go  forth  In  fife.  It  Is  con- 
demned to  do  so  after  death."  "But  you  were 
always  a  good  man  of  business,  Jacob," 
faltered  Scrooge,  who  now  began  to  apply 
this  to  himself. 

"Business!"  cried  the  Ghost,  wringing  its 
hands  again.  "Mankind  was  my  business.  The 
common  welfare  was  my  business;  charity, 
mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevolence,  were, 
all.  my  business.  The  dealings  of  my  trade 
were  but  a  drop  of  water  In  the  comprehen- 
sive ocean  of  my  business!" 

Gentlemen,  Marley's  ghost  put  the  matter 
In  the  proper  perspective  for  Scrooge,  and 
for  us.  Mankind— and  the  common  welfare — 
are  the  business,  the  pre-eminently  Impor- 
tant business,  of  each  of  us,  and  of  our  be- 
loved country.  Eind  this  happy  holiday  season 
Is  the  best  time,  and  the  most  happy  time, 
to  view  the  whole  ocean,  rather  than  the 
smgle  drop  of  water  we  occupy. 
Merry  Christmas,  everyone. 


Congressman  Hamilton's  Summary  of 
Major  1967  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
This  legislation  is  of  paramount  concern 
to  many  citizens  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Indiana.  Thousands  of  them  have  spoken 
or  written  to  me  and  expressed  then  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  provide  an  increase 
In  benefits,  which  will  appear  in  the 
March  checks,  of  an  average  13  percent 
for  over  23  million  people.  More  than 
$3.7  billion  In  additional  benefits  will  be 
paid  out  during  the  first  full  year  of 
operaUon,  making  this  Increase  by  far 
the  largest  one  in  the  history  of  the  so- 
cial security   program.  About   1.000,000 


persons  will  also  be  removed  from  the 
poverty  level — a  greater  immediate  bene- 
fit than  any  other  type  of  poverty  pro- 
gram. The  earnings  limitation  has  been 
raised  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  per  year. 
This  means  that  a  beneficiary  can  earn 
$140  per  month  instead  of  $120,  without 
having  a  penny  deducted  from  his  social 
security  benefits. 

Before  supporting  this  legislation. 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  assured 
repeatedly  that  the  social  security  sys- 
tem Is  soundly  financed. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  have  included  below  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  more  .significant  changes  in 
both  social  security  and  health  insurance 
benefits: 

Summary  of  Social  Skcurity  Amendments 
OF  1967 
increase  in  social  security  benefits 
The  amendments  provide  an   Increase  In 
benefit  payments  of  13  percent  for  all  benefi- 
ciaries on  the  social  security  rolls.  The  aver- 
age monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  retired  worker 
with  an  eligible  wife  now  on  the  rolls  Is  in- 
creased  from   $145   to   $165.   The   minimum 
benefit  for  a  worker  retiring  at  age  65  Is  In- 
creased from  $44  to  $55  a  month.  Monthly 
benefits  will  range  from  $55  to  $160.50,  for 
retired  workers  now  on  social  security  rolls 
who  began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later. 
The  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and 
used  In  the  computation  of  benefits  Is  in- 
creased from  $6,600  to  $7,800  In  1968. 

The  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $550 — or  $6,600 
per  year)  eventually  payable  under  present 
law  would  be  Increased  to  $189.90.  The  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  earnings  that  can 
be  used  In  the  benefit  computation  would  re- 
sult In  a  maximum  benefit  of  $218  (based  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $650 — $7,800 
a  year)  In  the  future.  The  maximum  bene- 
fits payable  to  a  family  on  a  single  earnings 
record  Is  $434.40.  To  qualify  for  the  maxi- 
mum retirement  benefits  just  outlined,  a 
wage  earner  who  retires  at  age  65  In  the  fu- 
ture must  have  earned  the  maximum  under 
the  new  earnings  bases  for  a  number  of  years. 
Effective  date. — The  Increased  benefits  are 
first  payable  for  the  month  of  February  1968 
and  will  be  reflected  In  checks  received  early 
in  March.  It  Is  estimated  that  22.9  million 
people  are  paid  Increased  benefits.  More  than 
$3  bUUon  In  addlUonal  benefits  will  be  paid 
m  the  first  12  months. 

Special  benefits  for  people  age  72  and  over 
The  special  payments  made  to  uninsured 
Individuals  aged  72  and  over  are  Increased 
from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  a  single  person 
and  from  $52.50  to  $60  a  month  for  a  couple. 
Effective  date.— The  Increased  benefits  will 
be  first  payable  for  February  1968  and  will  be 
reflected  in  checks  received  la  March  1968 

The  retirement  test 

The  amendments  provide  for  an  Increase 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  In  the  amount  of  an- 
nual earnings  a  beneflclarj'  tinder  age  72  can 
have  without  having  any  benefits  withheld. 
Provision  Is  made  for  an  Increase  from  $125 
to  $140  in  the  amount  of  monthly  earnings 
a  person  can  have  and  still  get  a  benefit  for 
the  month  The  bill  provides  that  $1  In  bene- 
fits be  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings  be- 
tween $1,680  and  $2,880  and  II  in  benefits 
for  each  $1  In  earnings  above  $2,880. 

Effective  date  —The  provision  is  effective 
for  earnings  In  1968.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $176  million  in  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  for  1968  to  76.000  people. 

Benefits  for  disabled  widotcs  and  widcwers 

The  amendments  provide  for  the  payment 
of  monthly  benefits  to  certain  disabled  wid- 


ows and  widowers  of  deceased  workers  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62.  If  a  dis- 
abled widow  or  widower  first  receives  benefits 
at  age  50.  then  the  benefit  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  amount.  The 
amount  payable  would  increase  up  w  82  4 
percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount. 
depending  on  the  age  at  which  benefits  began. 
The  reduction  would  continue  to  apply  to 
benefits  which  were  paid  after  the  recipient 
reached  age  62. 

A  widow  or  widower  would  be  deemed 
disabled  only  If  the  disability  U  one  that, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
would  preclude  any  gainful  activity. 

To  be  eUgible  for  the  benefits,  the  widow 
or  widower  miist  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled not  later  than  7  years  after  the  spouse's 
death,  or  in  the  case  of  a  widowed  mother, 
before  the  end  of  her  benefits  as  a  mother 
or  within  7  years  thereafter. 

Effective  date.— Ahout  65,000  disabled  wid- 
ows and  widowers  could  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits and  about  60  mlUlon  In  benefits  would 
be  paid  during  the  first  12  months  of  opera- 
tion. Benefits  would  be  payable  starting  for 
February  1968. 

DepcTutencj/  o/  a  child  on  the  mother 
The  amendments  provide  that  a  child  will 
be  considered  dependent  on  the  mother 
under  the  same  conditions  that  he  is  now 
considered  dependent  on  the  father.  As  a 
result,  a  child  could  be  entitled  to  benefits 
if  the  mother  was  either  fully  or  currently 
Insured  at  the  time  she  died,  retired,  or 
became  disabled  Under  present  law  a  mother 
must  have  currently  Insured  status  i  six  out 
of  the  last  13  quarters  ending  with  death, 
retirement,  or  disability)  uruess  she  was 
actually  supporting  the  child. 

Effective  date. — Benefits  will  be  payable 
beginning  for  February  1968.  It  Is  estimated 
that  175,000  children  will  be  eligible  for 
benefits  and  that  $83  mlUlon  in  additional 
benefits  will  be  payable  in  the  first  12 
months. 

Additional  wage  credits  for  servicemen 
For  social  security  benefit  purposes,  the 
amendments  will  provide  that  In  the  future 
the  pay  of  a  person  In  the  uniformed  service 
would  be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more 
than  his  basic  pay.  The  additional  cost  of 
paying  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
vision would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 

HEALTH    INStTHANCr    BENTFITS 

Payment  of  physician  bills  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
Under  present  law,  payment  may  be  made 
only  upwn  assignment  to  the  physician  or  to 
the  patient  upon  presentation  of  a  receipted 
bill.  The  amendment  would  permit  p>ayment 
either  to  the  patient  on  the  basis  of  an 
itemized  bill  <  which  could  be  either  receipted 
or  unpaid)  or  to  the  physician  under  the 
present  assignment  method.  This  provision 
would  make  it  possible  for  patients  to  pay 
their  medical  bills  without  depleting  their 
savings  or  resorting  to  loans. 

Additional  iays  of  hospital  care 
Each  medicare  beneficiary  will  be  provided 
with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days  of  hos- 
pital care  after  the  90  days  covered  In  a 
"spell  of  Illness"  have  been  exhatisted.  Co- 
Insurance  of  $20  for  each  day  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  added  days  of  coverage. 

I  am  also  including  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  amounts  of  benefits 
under  the  old  law  and  what  they  will  be 
under  the  new.  It  can  be  seen  that  while 
the  average  increase  in  benefits  is  ap- 
proximately 13  percent,  there  are  in- 
stances where  the  Increase  exceeds  25 
percent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minimum 
payment  going  from  $44  to  $55  per 
month. 
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Average  monthly  earnings  after 
19M 


{67  I  r  leu 


Presenl 
law 


1.  Retirement  at  65  or  disability 

benefit JM.  50 

2.  Retirement  at  62 35.20 

3.  Wife's  benefit  at  65  or  witti 

child  in  het  care 22.00 

«.   Wile's  benefit  at  62 16.50 

5.  I  child  ot  retired  or  disabled 

worker 22.00 

6.  Widow,  62  or  older 44.00 

7.  Widow  at  60.  no  child 38.20 

8.  Disabled  widow  at  age  60. 

9.  Widow  under  62  and  1  child...  66.00 

10.  Widow  under  62  and  2  Children.  66.00 

11.  1  surviving  child 44.00 

12.  2  surviving  children 66.00 

13.  Maximum  family  benefit 66.00 

14.  Maximum  lump-sum  death 

payment... 132.00 


>  Maximum  AME  under  H.R.  12080. 
Source:  Social  Security  Administration. 
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3  Maximum  wife's  benefit 


Summary  of  Activities  of  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  90th  Congress, 
First  Session  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fx)  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  summary  of  activities  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, reported  by  the  distingulghed  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  Richard  B.  Rdssell, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  t>e  prioted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  AcrrviTizs  of  Senate  Comtsrr- 
TEE  ON  Abmed  Services,  90tk  Congress, 
First  Session 

legislation 
Pi.  90—5  (S.  665)  :  Supplemeatal  1967  au- 
thortzatlon  for  tlie  procurcmeut  uf  aircraft, 
missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  ana  evaluation  ana  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forres. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  these  ptir- 
pcses  In  the  amount  of  $4,548,2(X),000. 

P.L.  90-22  (S.  6661:  Aulhortzing  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missile.'!,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  luid  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  .\niied  Forces. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses in  the  amount  of  »21,16a.032.000. 

Pi.  90-110  (H.R.  11722);  MUlUry  Ck)n- 
struction  Authorization. 

Authorizes  military  construction  and  pro- 
vides authorization  for  housing  construction 
and  maintenance  in  the  amoimt  of  $2,303,- 
292.000.  This  amount  also  Included  $27,000.- 
000  for  homeowners'  assistance 

PL.  9(>-40  (S  1432):  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967. 

Amends  and  extends  the  authority  to  In- 
duct persons  into  the  Armed  Forces  and  ex- 
tends ( 1 )  the  authority  to  Issue  Selective 
Service  calls  for  physicluiis  and  dentists;  (2) 
the  suspension  of  permanent  liniltatlon  on 
the  active  duty  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  (3)  the  authority  to  pay  quarters  al- 
lowances to  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 


Forces  In  the  lower  pay  grades;  and  (4)  the 
authority  for  special  pay  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

P.L.  90-168:  (H.R.  2,  tiUe  I)  :  Reserve  Forces 
Bill  of  Rights  and  VltallzaUon  Act. 

Provides  for  the  Improved  administration 
and  equipping  of  the  Reserve  comf>onents  of 
the  Armed  Forcee  and  for  the  annual  es- 
tablishment by  law  of  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

P.L.  90-  (H.R.  13510):  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1967. 

( 1 )  Increases  the  basic  pay  for  all  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  by  5  6'c  effective 
October  1,  1967.  (2)  Increases  allowancec  for 
dependents  of  enlisted  i>ersonnel  In  the  lower 
pay  grades.  (3)  Provides  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  quarters  allowances  and  dislocation 
allowances  to  bachelors  upon  a  permanent 
change  of  station.  (4)  Provldea  a  special 
basic  i>ay  for  senior  non-comxnlssloned  officer 
in  each  military  service.  (5)  Provides  per- 
missive authority  for  the  pvayment  of  con- 
tinuation i>ay  to  certain  physicians  and  den- 
tists of  the  uniformed  services.  (6)  Refines 
the  formula  for  computing  Increases  in  the 
retired  pay  of  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  as  a  result  of  changes  In  the 
Consimaer  Price  Index.  (7)  Authorizes  auto- 
matic Increases  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  equivalent  to  those  that  may  be 
granted  civilian  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, unless  different  military  pay  In- 
creases are  approved  under  later  legislation. 
P.L.  90-130  (H.R.  5894)  :  Removes  restric- 
tions on  the  careers  of  women  officers  of  the 
armed  forces. 

P.L.  90-126  (HJl.  4903):  Amends  the  act 
providing  for  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Increases  from  $12  million  to  $17  million 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  that  are  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

P.L.    90-179    (H.R.    12910);     Establishes    a 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the  Navy. 
PL.  90-       (H.R.  6167)  :  Extension  of  Naval 
vessel  loans. 

Authorizes  extension  of  existing  loans  of 
25  vessels  of  the  destroyer,  destroyer  escort, 
and  submarine  types  to  ten  different  coun- 
tries and  new  loans  of  two  destroyers  to  the 
Government  of  Korea  and  one  destroyer  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

PL.  90-122  (HJl.  4772):  Authorizes  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
start  aJlotments  In  the  uniformed  services 
deposit  program  for  persons  missing  In  action 
or  captured  by  the  enemy. 

PL.  90-135   (3.  223)  :   Alaska  Communica- 
tions Disposal  Act. 
Authorizes    the    disposal    of    government- 


owned  long-line  communication  facilities  in 
the  state  of  Alaska. 

Pi.  90-151  (HJl.  5784)  :  Authorizes  the 
disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the  natlontl 
stockpile. 

P.L.  90-152  (H.R.  5787)  :  Authorizes  the 
disposal  of  rare  earth  minerals  from  the  nA- 
tlonal  stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

Pi.  90-153  (H.R.  5788)  :  Authorizes  the 
disposal  of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile, 

PL.  90-119  (H.R.  11767)  ;  Land  retrocession 
to  the  state  of  California. 

Authorizes  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercljx^d  by  the  United  Statei 
over  lands  constituting  the  U.S.  Naval  sta- 
tion at  Long  Beach.  California. 

PL.  90-166  (S.  2412,  S.  2428):  Land  ex- 
change with  state  of  Washington 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  In  the  counties  of 
Yakima  and  Kittitas,  Washington,  to  the 
state  In  exchange  for  certain  other  lands. 

(S.  320)  :  land  restriction  release  In  North 
Carolina. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
release  certain  use  restrictions  on  a  tract  of 
land  at  Camp  Butner,  North  Carolina.  In  or- 
der that  a  water  supply  lake  may  be  created 
Pi.  90-  (HR.  10242)  :  Increasing  grade 
authorizations  for  medical  officers. 

Permits  the  secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretarj-  of  Defense,  to  establish  a  more 
liberal  promotion  system  for  medical  offlcerj 
and  to  provide  more  uniformity  In  the  career 
opportunities  available  to  medical  officers  In 
the  different  armed  forces. 

Pi.  90-  (H.R.  8547);  Simplifying  laws 
relating  to  pyersonnel  administration. 

Attempts  to  simplify  and  make  uniform  i 
variety  of  personnel  administration  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  armed  forces  and  to  eliminate 
unjustifiable  differences  In  personnel  admin- 
istration practices. 

PL.  90-  iHR.  3982);  Increasing  allow- 
ances for  transportation  of  house  trailers 

Increases  from  61  cents  per  mile  to  74  cent* 
per  mile  payable  for  transporting  house 
trailers  owned  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  when  the  government  makes  ar- 
rangements by  commercial  means  for  such 
transportation. 

P.i.  90-  (HJl.  1341 )  ;  Additional  accimiu- 
lation  of  leave  In  certain  foreign  areas. 

Would  allow  a  member  of  the  armed  forcee 
to  accumulate  more  than  60  days  of  leave  If 
the  member  has  served  more  than  120  day* 
in  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  hostile  ac- 
tivity. 

PL.  90-  (H.R.  12961)  :  Storage  of  house- 
hold effects  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  Is  In  a  missing  status. 
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Authorizes  the  secretary  of  a  military  de- 
nartment  to  Increase  from  180  days  to  one 
?«lr  or  longer  If  jusUfied  the  maximum  pe- 
i<«l  in  which  the  government  will  pay  for  the 
liioraee  of  the  household  effects  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  who  Is  In  a 
missing  status. 

^g.  793)   Land  conveyance  Redstone  Arse- 
nal Alabama. 

Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  approximately  35  acres  of  land  to 
^e  Alabama  State  Science  Exhibit  Commls- 
tion  on  the  condition  that  the  land  be  used 
as  a  permanent  site  for  displaying  suitable 
nubile  exhibits  of  United  States  weaponry,  de- 
velopments of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
space  Administration,  and  space -oriented  ex- 
hibits of  Other  departments  of  the  govem- 

"*(S.    108)  :    Land    restriction   release.   Ken- 
aebec  Arsenal.  Augusta,  Maine. 

Would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Maine  all  the 
right  title,  and  interests  of  the  United 
SXAtea  as  reserved  In  a  conveyance  of  the 
Kennebec  Arsenal  property  to  the  state 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1905. 

(3  1036):  Prohibiting  coercion  In  the 
BoUcitatlon  of  charitable  contrtbuUons  and 
Durchase  of  government  securities. 

Subjects  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  coerces  or  attempts  to  coerce  another 
member  of  the  armed  forces  to  sectire  a 
charitable  contribution  or  the  purchase  of 
government  securities  to  an  offense  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

(S.  1216)  :  Homeowners  assistance. 

Proposes  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  for  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  em- 
ployees to  reduce  their  losses  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  their  homes  when  military  instal- 
lations are  closed. 

(S.  2634) :  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

Changes  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  declares  that  this  Court 
Is  established  under  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

NOMINATIONS 

Considered  62,924  military  nominations. 
Eight  Committee  meetings  were  scheduled 
for  the  consideration  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary nomlnaUons  to  fill  statutory  offices  In- 
volving personal  appearances  by  the  nomi- 
nees before  the  Committee. 

suBcoMMrrTEE  AcrrvTriES 

Preparedness  investigating  subcommittee 

Continued  and  intensive  examination  of 
subjects  related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Held  23  formal  meetings  and  hearings  on 
the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  military 
pilot  training,  the  Army's  rifle  procurement 
and  distribution  program,  requirements  and 
Inventories,  and  worldwide  military  commit- 
ments. All  these  hearings  except  the  study 
of  our  worldwide  military  commitments  re- 
sulted in  the  Issuance  of  formal  reports  con- 
taining findings  and  recommendations. 

Issued  additional  reports  on  (1)  The  U.S. 
Army  In  Vietnam,  (2)  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical 
Air  Operations  In  Southeast  Asia,  (3)  Airlift 
and  Seallft  to  South  Vietnam,  (4)  The 
Enemy  Threat,  Free  World  Forces,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Development  Program,  and  the 
Economy  of  South  Vietnam,  and  (5)  U.S. 
Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Continued  surveillance  and  monitoring  of 
the  safeguards  prescribed  In  connection  with 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Received  and  disposed  of  hundreds  of  In- 
quiries and  complaints  of  a  miscellaneous 
nattu-e  relating  to  the  national  defense  and 
military  preparedness. 

Central    Intelligence    Agency    Subcommittee 
Exercised  legislative  review  over  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  policies  and 
programs  being  carried  out  by  that  Agency 


under   the   National   Security   Act   and    the 
Ontral  Intelligence  Act  of  1949. 

National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Suticom-mittee 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  bills 
authorizing  the  disposal  of  bismuth,  molyb- 
denum, and  rare  earths  from  the  national 
and  supplemental  stockpiles. 

Effected  consultation  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  on  contracts  affecting  Naval  petro- 
leum reserves. 

Status  of  Forces  Subcommittee 

Conducted  hearings  and  Issued  report  on 
that  part  of  the  NATO  Statu*  of  Forces 
Treaty  relating  to  criminal  Jurisdiction  not 
waived  by  host  countries  In  which  United 
States  forces  are  stationed. 

Officer  Grade  Limitation.<,  S-ubcommittee 

Considered  reports  submitted  by  military 
departments  on  officer  grade  distribution. 


"Quo  Vadi$?"  Whither  America:  The  Re- 
publican Report  of  U.S.  Senator  Ever- 
ett McKinley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  Mi- 
nority Leader  for  the  First  Session,  90th 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  in  the 
most  critical  day."^  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  question  most  frequently  asked  by 
the  people  and.  Indeed,  by  many  of  their 
leaders,  was  "Quo  vadls?"  Where  are  we 
going  "J  How  much  longer  this  fearful 
road?  What  next?  What  next? 

The  outcry  is  not  without  reason  to- 
day, in  this  America  of  ours  and  through- 
out the  world.  As  population  growth  con- 
tinues everywhere  almost  unabated,  as 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  water  for 
these  added  millions  remain  uncertain, 
as  leadership  in  too  many  countries,  new- 
born or  old,  appears  lacking  in  both  vi- 
sion and  courage,  as  the  dreadful  clouds 
of  the  nuclear  ape  affect  every  man's 
spirit  and  thought,  we  may  well  ask,  as 
did  the  ancient  Romans,  "Quo  vadis?'  I 
dare  to  suggest,  however,  that  despite  the 
fearful  complexities  of  these  times  there 
Is  vet  good  reason  for  hope  in  the  future 
if  we  will  but  screw  our  corn-age  to  the 
sticking  place,  face  these  realities  hon- 
estly and  unafraid  and  consider  clearly 
and  in  good  temper  what  we  now  must 
do  to  overcome  them. 

I.    ON    THE    WORLD    SCKNK 

In  Western  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  re- 
markable economic  rebirth  since  World 
War  n  there  is  growing  dismay  and  dis- 
trust as  to  the  future.  The  structure  of 
NATO  Is  weakening.  France,  under  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  strange  governance, 
seems  determined  to  thwart  every  pro- 
posal of  merit,  by  whomever  made.  The 
tension  between  West  and  East  Germany 
continues  unabated  and  the  wall  grows 
higher  and  more  impenetrable.  The  fate 
of  the  Common  Market  remains  seriously 


in  doubt,  as  France  muddies  Its  earlier 
promising  waters  and  keeps  Britain  from 
even  their  edge.  Further  south,  Spain  Is 
restive  and  now  contentious  over  Gibral- 
tar and  American  military  bases.  Italy 
faces  with  each  passing  month  the  con- 
tinual agitations  of  its  Communist  Party 
and  in  Greece  the  threat  of  civil  war,  or. 
at  best,  of  heavyhanded  dlcUtorship  of 
the  generals,  makes  doubtful  her  stability 
and  vitality  for  many  months  to  come 
Because,  in  our  view,  we  must  never  for 
a  moment  give  to  Western  Europe  other 
than  the  highest  of  priorities  in  our  for- 
eign policy  considerations  and  decisions, 
its  highly  disturbed  state  alarms  us.  for 
we  fail  "to  see  in  this  administration's 
policies,  practices,  and  philosophy  any 
hope  of  solution  for  It. 

In   the   Middle   East.   Iran   stands   In 
growing  strength,  sufflclentl"  so  as  to 
have  been  able  In  recent  weeks  to  re- 
quire no  longer  that  economic  aid  from 
us  which  for  many  years  she  received. 
But  her  neighbor.  Turkey,  is  again  em- 
broiled with  Greece  over  Cyprus  and  the 
uncertain  truce  of  the  moment  between 
them  is  far  from  reassuring.  In  Israel, 
we  have  hoped  for  months  for  the  imple- 
mentation by  this  administration  of  the 
atomic  desalinization  plan  placed  before 
It  some  time  ago  by  Americans  of  un- 
questioned ability  and  patriotic  pi^rpose 
and  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  Rfi'pub- 
liCAns  in  Congress  and  across  the  Nation. 
We  are  now  informed  by  the  Department 
of  State  that  this  extraordinary  project^- 
which  might  well  change  the  entire  at- 
mosphere   in    the    eastern    Mediterra- 
nean— is  "not  politically  feasible."  This 
we  cannot  believe.  The  pro;x3sal  repre- 
sents a  thoughtful,  practical  instrument 
for  peace  without  parallel  in  recent  years. 
It    might    well    pronde    the    means    of 
achie\ing  political  and  economic  stabil- 
ity In  that  grievously  troubled  part  of  the 
world.  Contrary  to  those  State  Depart- 
ment nay-sayers,  who,  not  for  the  first 
time,  seem  remote  from  reality,  we  urge 
the  retrieval  and  adoption  of  that  pro- 
posal and  its  implementation  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  moment. 

And  In  Vietnam.  America's  stake  lie- 
comes  ever  greater  as  our  casualties 
mount  daily,  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
combat  soar  beyond  sight,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war  among  our  people  in- 
tensifies hourly  and  there  is  little  evi- 
dent reason  to  hope  for  victory  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

And  as  America's  expenditure  of  blood 
and  of  treasure  continues  unabated,  the 
Communists— Red  and  yellow— conspire 
without  respite  to  undermine  us  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  do  all  that  may  yet,  they 
believe,  achieve  their  dominance  of  us 
and  the  destruction  of  free  America. 

"Quo  vadis?"  Well  might  we  ask— not 
with  just  the  intensity  of  recent  years 
but.  now.  with  righteous  anger  For  there 
is  no  prospect  of  peace,  no  promise  of 
stability,  no  hope  for  the  better  in  the 
policies  of  this  administration.  The 
American  people  m.ust  take  action  at  the 
polls  in  1968  if  we  are  to  have  restored 
that  vision  without  which  a  people 
perish,  that  strength  of  purpose  and  per- 
formance that  alone  can  assure  our  sur- 
vival in  an  explosive  world  and  reestab- 
lish that  position  of  respect  and  trust 
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that   once   was   ours   as   a   government 
and  a  people  In  the  estimate  of  mankmd. 

n.    ACROSS    THE    COUNTRT 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  meaage  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  tfce  Con- 
gress, the  President  identified  tMs  as  "a 
time  of  testing  for  our  Nation."  And  so 
it  Is.  perhaps  as  never  before  in  all  our 
histoiT  For  to  the  problems  aud  perils 
we  face  about  the  world,  most  particu- 
larly those  spawned  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, there  have  now  been  added  those 
of  civil  violence,  unprecedented  racial 
tension,  mounting  crime,  escalating  in- 
flation, and  overpowering  growth  and 
e.xpenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  make  ever-higher  taxes  In- 
evitable if  they  are  not  both  brc^ght  up 
short. 

The  harsh  statistics  in  support^of  these 
glaring  facts  are  plain. 

CRIME    AND    VIOLENCE 

Riots  have  shaken  137  dlfTerait  cities 
and  towns  in  our  country  in  tht  last  33 
months.  In  70  of  these,  120  perwns,  in- 
cluding 12  police  officers,  were  slain, 
3,623  other  persons  injured;  28.932  were 
arrested;  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  property  damage  resulted;  an  esti- 
mated half  a  billion  dollars  of  economic 
loss  was  sustained.  And  in  this  past  year 
alone,  there  have  been  more  than  200 
civU  disorders  in  as  many  cities  and  on 
college  campuses.  Such  statistics  contain 
the  seeds  of  revolution,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Americans,  and  the  present 
vacuum  of  leadership  fails  to  hsirten  us 
as  to  the  future. 

When  an  American  family  feeb  it  can- 
not safely  walk  its  neighborhood  streets 
after  dark— when  this  is  especially  true 
in  the  Nation's  very  Capital— then  crime 
has  indeed  become  a  specter  of  fearful 
proportions.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation reports  all  too  reliably  that 
whereas  our  population  has  increased  in 
size  but  10  percent  since  1960.  our  nation- 
al crime  rate  has  gone  up  67  percent — 
with  an  annual  increase  of  1$  percent 
accurately  predictable  this  very  year. 
Add  to  this  what  might  be  called  the 
quiet  crime — the  dreadfully  quiet  crime 
— of  the  organized  underworld,  whether 
of  native  or  of  foreign  desceat.  which, 
like  an  unseen  vampire  sucks  the  eco- 
nomic blood  of  the  Nations  citizens  in 
countless  daily  ways.  This  underworld 
of  quiet  crime  is  one  with  which  this  ad- 
ministration seems  wholly  incapable  of 
dealing,  for  its  depredations  ar^  its  defi- 
ance   cf    law    and    authority    increase 

steadily. 

r^^^LA•^oN 

How  does  the  housewife  sptll  infla- 
tion"? By  the  way  In  which  her  weekly 
budget  is  drained  Increasingly  by  higher 
prices  of  what  she  buys  at  tl^  market. 
How  does  the  wage  earner  sr^ll  "infla- 
tion"? By  the  increasingly  pafiiful  real- 
ization that  what  he  brings  Home  in  a 
paycheck,  even  after  a  raise,  just  will 
not  meet  his  family's  needs  any  longer. 
How  does  the  businessman  sfKll  "infla- 
tion"? By  the  now  certain  knowledge 
that  his  costs  of  operation  conSnue  more 
and  more  to  exceed  the  profit  margin 
without  which  he  cannot  keep  going, 
ilow  does  the  pensioner,  the  retired  older 
person,  spell  "inflation"?  By  the  dreadful 


fact  that  his  and  her  income  checks 
cannot  possibly  keep  abreast  of  the  run- 
away prices  and  living  costs  of  these  days, 
even  where  only  the  most  Spartan  and 
basic  of  needs  are  concerned. 

Since  every  American  knows  well  how 
to  spell  "inflation"  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
fine it  here.  The  facts  of  inflation,  like 
its  letters,  are  stark  and  clear  and  the  in- 
flation cmsing  our  people  today  has  but 
two  chief  causes:  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  needless,  reckless  spending  of  our 
people's  money  by  an  administration 
that  truly  believes — in  defiance  of  all 
commonsense  and  all  history — that  we 
can  have  both  guns  and  butter. 

FEDERAL    SPENDING 

These  are,  indeed,  the  "debt-propelled 
sixties."  In  them.  Federal  spending — 
much  of  It  wholly  unnecessary — has  run 
wild.  And  this  administration  cannot  be 
allowed  to  use  the  Vietnam  war  as  an 
excuse  for"  it.  Although  defense  spending 
has  risen  by  68  percent  since  1960.  non- 
defense  spending  has  increased  97  per- 
cent— from  $48.6  billion  In  fiscal  1960  to 
an  estimated  $95.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 
And  too  much — far  too  much — of  this 
has  been  spent  for  the  promotion  and 
expansion  of  domestic  social  program  of 
highly  doubtful  value  under  incompetent 
management.  Apart  from  Vietnam,  this 
administration's  willful,  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  the  people's  money  for  such  things 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  for  us  all. 

And.  like  a  vitamin-fed  Topsy,  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  grows  apace. 
There  are  now  more  than  3.000.000  em- 
ployees of  our  Government  and.  as  of  this 
writing,  there  appears  no  end  to  their  in- 
crease. A  year  ago,  the  President  ordered 
a  25-percent  reduction  in  Goveniment 
employment  and  a  freeze  on  all  new  jobs 
until  further  notice.  Since  that  date, 
183.000  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
Government  payrolls.  As  this  Govern- 
ment grows  and  grows,  and  this  ad- 
ministration spends  and  spends — In 
neither  case  with  the  application  of 
plain,  old-fashioned  horse  sense  to  Its 
policies  or  programs — we  can,  confident- 
ly but  with  heart-stopping  trepidation, 
expect  national  bankruptcy  unless  this 
reckless  process  is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  next  November. 

viktnam 

Overshadowing  the  Nation  and  the 
thinking  of  every  American  is  the  specter 
of  Vietnam.  Now,  with  more  than  500.- 
000  of  our  young  lives  committed  to  con- 
flict in  Southeast  A.sla,  with  the  cost  of 
the  war  exceeding  $2.5  billion  a  month, 
with  the  casualty  lists  mounting  hourly, 
with  our  ties  with  onetime  allies  strained 
to  the  breaking  point,  and  with  dissent 
and  violence  rampant  throughout  the 
land  over  the  causes  and  conduct  of  that 
conflict,  America  indeed  faces  and  is 
enduring  a  "time  of  testing"  never  be- 
fore known  for  such  reasons  or  to  such 
degree. 

in.    IN    THE    CONGRESS 

V/hat  the  Congres  did — and  what  it 
refused  to  do — in  1967.  reflected  chiefly 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  intense  frustration 
over  the  conflict  felt  by  every  American 
What  it  did — and  what  it  refused  to  do — 


reflected  to  an  almost  equal  degree  its 
irritation,  then  its  anger,  with  those  who 
to  achieve  their  own  social  and  civil  ends 
chose  to  resort  to  violence,  to  arson  and 
even  to  murder,  however  unpremedi- 
tated 

The  sole  objective  of  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  in  these  past  months,  as 
over  the  years,  has  been  the  very  best 
interests  of  all  of  the  American  people, 
at  all  times  and  on  every  issue  and  this 
has  been  reflected  consistently  in  their 
votes.  To  help  achieve  those  best  inter- 
ests we  have  had  historic  demands  made 
upon  us  as  the  party  of  loyal  oppKDsition— 
historic  because  we  have  been  faced 
with  certain  problems  unparalleled  in 
the  Nation's  annals;  demands  because 
they  have  compelled  us  from  time  to 
time  to  make  harsh  and  unpleasant 
judgments  and  decisions  in  order  that 
those  best  Interests  might  be  fully 
served  and  fully  protected. 

FORCIG.N    POLICY  —  VIETTNAM 

Most  importantly,  we  have  given  un- 
hesitating support  to  every  requirement 
and  need  of  our  fighting  forces  In  South- 
east Asia  and  our  armed  services  else- 
where in  the  world.  This  we  will  continue 
to  do.  however  heavy  the  burden.  Ameri- 
cans prepared  to  give  their  lives  in  con- 
flict must  be  given  by  us  every  single 
item  of  weaponry  and  other  support  they 
may  at  any  moment  need — and  they  will 
be. 

The  conduct  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is.  as  under  our  Constitution  it  must  be. 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  President  in 
his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Only  he  has  the  authority,  only  he  has 
the  duty,  only  he  has  the  full  information 
available  for  the  execution  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. The  decisions  made  and  to 
be  made  can  and  must  be  made  by  him 
and  him  alone. 

In  order,  however,  that  his  hand  may 
be  guided  and  strengthened  In  this,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  most  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion possible  continue  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  our  people  to  this  end. 
Let  it  be  emphasized  anew,  nevertheless, 
that  as  we  search  together  for  a  solution 
to  Vietnam  we  demonstrate  our  unity  of 
purr>ose  by  conducting  such  discussion 
in  a  fully  free  but  wholly  orderly  manner 
Dissent  is  one  thing;  disagreement  by 
violence  is  quite  another.  Dissent  we  en- 
courage and  approve.  Violence,  in  any 
form  and  for  whatever  purpose,  we  con- 
demn, now  and  hereafter.  There  is  no 
right  to  act  against  the  public  safety,  by 
anyone,  anywhere,  anytime — for  any 
reason. 

V/e  have  urged  repeatedly  in  recent 
months  that  this  administration — to  a 
degree  and  with  a  vigor  not  yet  evident- 
look  beyond  V  etnam  and  consider  where 
we  shall  stand  and  with  whom  we  shall 
sit  when  thi.-  conflict  ceases.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  people  have  seen  all  too 
little  evidence  of  genuine  effort  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  the  diplomatic  oppor- 
tunities available  to  us  in  this  regard 
Channels  of  diplomacy — economic  and 
otherwise — still  remain  open  for  our  u.se 
The  Republicans  in  Congiess  have 
been  concerned  not  alone  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  been  given  equally  sharp 
scrutiny.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  rec- 
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omraend  or  to  implore  an  immed  ate  re- 
Taoing  of  it.  whenever  and  wherever 
we  have  believed  it  necessary  in  the  Na- 
tion's interest.  Our  endorsement  of  the 
atomic  desallnizatlon  plant  project  In 
urael  is  one  such  example.  Our  votes  for 
a  reduction  in  AlUance  for  Progress  funds 
In  Latin  America— until  that  ambitious 
nrogram  can  better  prove  its  worth— is 
another.  Such  endorsements,  such  votes, 
have  been  cast  in  the  enlightened  self- 
mtere'^t  cf  the  United  States  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  mismanaged 
outpouring  of  our  people's  dollars  Into 
another  country  serves  neither  America  s 
nor  that  nation's  best  interest. 

In  that  same  Interest,  we  have  con- 
tinued   to    hold    the    line    against    the 
•building  of  bridges"  with  the  Comniu- 
nist  nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  neither 
sensible  nor  safe  to  strengthen  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  hand  of  an  enemy 
which  is  at  this  moment  strikmg  down 
'  young  Americans  in  Vietnam— and  In 
every  corner  of  the  globe  conspiring  ac- 
tively for  our  destruction  as  a  people. 
Where  and  when  in  the  Senate,  as  In  the 
House,  we  have  taken  this  stand,  we  have 
donp  so  for  this  reason  and  no  other. 
If  in  the  months  to  come,  we  should  be 
given  good  and  convincing  reason  to  ex- 
pect otherwise  of  the  Communists— Red 
and  yellow— we  shall  be  pleased  indeed 
to  reassess   our   own   thlnklne   in   this 
regard 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

The  mood  of  the  Congress  has  been 
one  of  vexation,  of  frustration,  of  deep- 
seated  concern  as  it  has  surveyed  the 
scene  at  home.  We  Republicans  .see  an 
administration  wholly  blind  in  its  belief 
that  the  enormous  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  can  and  will  be  borne  by  our 
people  while  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  unrestrained  license 
to  promote  and  finance  multibillion-dol- 
lar  social  programs.  These  have  in  too 
many  instances  proved  valueless  or  dan- 
gerous or  both.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port   more    and    more    such    projects 
stamped  out  in  the  same  socialistic  mint. 
At  this  ver>-  moment  the  international 
air  is  filled  with  conversation  and  con- 
cern regarding  the  "defense  of  the  dol- 
lar" now  that  the  British  pound  has  been 
devalued.    The    record    is    ci-ystal    clear 
that  the  socialistic  experiments  experi- 
ence of  Great  Britain   in  recent  years 
have  been  the  primary  reason  for  the 
near  collapse  of  her  economy.  A  con- 
tinuation and  multiplication  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Society's  experiments  could 
bring  identical  results  here.   Socialism 
and  a  sound  economy  simply  will  not 
mix.  Despite  our  Nation's  enormous  re- 
sources our  economy  cannot  long  stand 
such  abuse.  To  the  extent  that  our  num- 
bers have  permitted.  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  have  refused  to  approve  it.  As 
our  numbers  are  Increased  at  the  polls 
next  November,  we  can  succeed  in  pre- 
venting it. 

The  numerical  makeup  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  first  session.  1967.  was  this: 
In   the   Senate:    Democrats.   64;    Re- 
publicans, 36. 

In  the  House:   Democrats,  248;   Re- 
publicans, 187. 

No  recital  of  legislative  effort  is  valid 
without  a  first  reference  to  these  clear 


majorities  enjoyed  by  the  Democrats.  No 
attenipt  to  indict  the  Republicans  as  ob- 
structionists or  defeatists  has  any  basis 
whatsoever  in  the  light  of  these  figures. 
All  too  often  a  good  bill  was  saved,  or 
a  bad  bill  defeated,  solely  by  united  Re- 
publican action,  in  which  a  su«5cient 
number  of  dismayed  Democrats  joined 
to  win  the  day  ^  ,j  k 

Despite  the  strong  majorities  held  by 
the  Democrats.  Republicans  added  signif- 
icant amendments  to  many  of  the  major 
bills  of  this  session,  either  in  committee 
or  on  the  Senate  and  House  floors;  sus- 
taining the  Nation's  defense  needs;  cut- 
ting back  nonessential  expenditures; 
trimming  bloated  appropriations  for  the 
future;  checking  inflationary  measures; 
channeling  more  authority  and  respon- 
sibilitv  t-o  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities: making  crime  legislation  truly 
meaningful;  and  preventing  many  sim- 
ply bad.  politically  motivated  programs 
from  coming  into  being. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  opposition 
to  and  defeat  of,  poor  or  bad  legislation 
represents  fully  as  much  of  a  needed 
public  service  as  does  approval  and  pas- 
.sage  of  legislation  of  merit  To  vote  the 
return  of  a  bill  to  committee  does  not 
connote  a  desire  to  "kill"  it.  Rather,  it  in- 
dicates an  insistence  that  it  be  improved 
prior  to  passage  in  the  public  interest. 
The  89th  Congress— the  Presidents 
"own"— rammed  legislation  through 
committees  and  both  Chambers  by  sheer 
force  of  weight  and  numbers.  We— and 
our  children  and  their  children— will  live 
to  regret  the  absence  of  calm,  firm  ma- 
jority opposition  to  those  steamrollered 
votes  in  a  Congress  that  may  well  be  re- 
corded as  the  most  expensive  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  following  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  Republican  legislative  activity,  deter- 
mination, and  achievement  In  this  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress- 

Republicans  have  w^orked  to  strength- 
en law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tion without  placinc  them  under  Federal 
control— this  will  be  the  first  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate  in  1968. 

Republicans  led  the  fight  to  protect  our 
children  from  the  ravages  of  smut  and 

violence.  ,  ..     ,_^^ 

Republicans  kept  social  security  from 
placing  an  unfair  burden  on  the  Nation  s 
younger  wage  earners  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  maximum  benefits  for  the 
senior  citizens. 

Republicans  improved  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  with  23 
major  amendments— strengthening  pro- 
grams that  first  began  under  the 
Republican  Eisenhower  administration. 
Republicans  demanded  fair  play  for 
the  Nation's  farmers  squeezed  by  higher 
co.sts  and  appaUed  by  lower  cash  in- 
comes. ^  . ,,  . 
Republicans  led  the  fight  to  establish 
a  sound  fair,  and  workable  code  of  ethics 
for  the  Congress,  to  reform  and  improve 
congressional  procedures  through  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  wh  ch 
lies  buried  in  the  Democrat-controlled 
House  Rules  Committee 

Republicans  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  fought  for  human  resources 
legislation  which  is  a  sound  approach  to 
eliminating  poverty  compared  to  the  hlt- 


or-miss,  poorly  devised  notions  presented 
to  the  Coneress  by  the  administration. 

Republicans  unanimously  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  low-income  hous- 
ing through  a  partnership  between  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  Government. 

Republicans  performed  surgery  to 
eliminate  eiveaway  items  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  while  retaining  those  pro- 
grams essential  to  the  defense  of  the  free 
worid  and  the  fight  against  global  com- 
munism. ,  , . 
Republicans  Insisted  that  there  could 
be  no  10-percent  tax  surcharge  without 
adequate  reductions  in  Federal  spending. 
Republicans  strongly  supported  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Republicans  successfully  insisted  on 
$4  1  billion  cut  in  nonessential  Federal 
spending.  Republicans  will  insist  on  even 
further  reductions  in  fiscal  1969  expendi- 
tures, ^  . 

Republicans  insisted  on  humane  ana 
sound  approaches  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  a  growing  urban  society. 

Republicans  backed  legislation  to  pro- 
tect civil  servants  from  pressures  for 
political  contributions. 

RepubUcans  were  the  first  to  demand 
higher  standards  for  clinical  laboratories 
performing  medical  tests  and  analysis 
for  the  public. 

Republicans  were  the  first  to  propose 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance  guarantees  for 
homes  and  businesses  in  deprived  ana 
potentially  explosive  areas. 

Republicans  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  revenue-sharing  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  with  State  and  local 

governments.  «  v,»    * 

Republicans  continued  the  fight  to 
help  hard-pressed  college  students  and 
parents  of  college  students  through  a 
reasonable  tax  credit. 

Republicans  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  women  equal  rights. 
In  full  support  of  these  RepubUcan 
legislative  activities  on  Capitol  Hill  have 
been  the  studies  and  reports  of  the 
multiple  task  forces  of  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee,  a  group  tlmt 
includes  all  former  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  selected  Gover- 
nors, the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Congress  and  representatives  of  Repub- 
lican organizations  across  the  Nation. 
Their  thoughtful  and  well-documented 
proposals  and  programs  have  Included 
the  following: 

October  1966:  Further  comment  on  the 
rising  costs  of  living. 

April  1967:  Our  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. 

April  1967:  A  call  for  new  fiscal  poli- 
cies for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

April  1967:  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

April  1967:  Our  older  citizens,  a  na- 
tional responsibility. 

April  1967 :  The  restoration  of  federal- 
ism in  America. 

July  1967:  The  Middle  East— crisis 
and  opportunity. 

July  1967:  Foreign  economic  assist- 
ance 

July  1967 :   Revitalizing  our  rural  areas. 
Julv  1967:  Where  the  jobs  are. 
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July  1967:  Clean  air,  our  most  basic 
resource. 

December  1967;  The  restoration  of 
federalism  In  America. 

December  1967:  Full  and  «}ual  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

December  1967:  Improving  a)clal  wel- 
fare. 

December  1967;  Water  pollia,lon  con- 
trol, promise  and  performance, 

December  1967;  Modern  urt>an  trans- 
portation. 

Unified  as  never  before  across  the 
country,  from  every  precinct  to  the  Con- 
gress, strengthened  in  Congress  by  the 
electoral  mandate  of  1966  and  the  con- 
sistent new  mood  of  the  Nation,  con- 
fident that  the  American  people  will  In- 
sist that  the  Great  Society's  abuses  and 
exce.«ses  no  longer  be  tolerated,  Repub- 
licans move  Into  1968  along  that  con- 
structive center  earlier  charted  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  Senate,  as  In  the  House,  we 
Republicans  have  labored  hard  to  give  a 
good  account  of  our  stewardship,  hope- 
ful that  our  efiforts  may  de»rve  rein- 
forcement, believing,  as  Othello  put  it 
that — 

We  have  done  the  state  some  service  and 
they  fcnow't. 

"Quo  Vadls?"  Whither  America? 


Weft    Front    Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    low.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  known  of  my  continued  interest  in 
the  Capitol  and  my  interest  in  not  only 
its  preservation  but  its  improvement  In 
all  the  ways  we  can  improve  it  so  that  it 
becomes  more  functional  as  well  as  more 
available  to  the  public  who  want  to  visit 
and  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Capitol  Building.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  continuing  debate 
going  on  about  the  west  front,  and  it 
seems  that  too  much  of  only  the  one  side 
has  been  written  without  a  proper  evalu- 
ation and  explanation  of  the  promoters 
of  the  west  front  extension. 

There  appeared  in  the  December  8, 
1967.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  an 
article  entitled  '  'Swag-Bellied'  West 
Front?"  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt: 

Prederlck  Law  Olmsted,  who  designed  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  terraces  90  years  ago. 
"would  have  been  horrlfled"  at  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Or  so  claims  Dr.  Charles  McLaughlin,  pro- 
fessor of  American  civilization  at  American 
University,  who  has  uncovered  hundreds  of 
letters  by  Olmsted  and  who  addressed  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metrop>olltan  Studies 
yesterday. 

Upon  inquiry  on  my  part  I  learned 
from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  that 
he  had  made  available  the  data  in  their 
files  on  Olmsted  for  what  they  under- 
stood to  be  a  serious  research  on  the 
famous  19th-century  landscape  architect. 


Instead,  It  apparently  turned  out  to  be 
an  etTfirt  to  undemihie  the  west  front 
project. 

If  Dr.  Charles  McLaughlin  had  done 
his  work  carefully  he  should  have  known 
that  Olmsted  could  not  possibly  "have 
been  horrified"  at  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  as  Thomas 
U.  Walter  had  made  studies  in  1882 
showing  drastic  niodiflcations  and  ex- 
tensions far  beyond  those  now  generally 
proposed.  Olmsted  showed  the  area  be- 
tween the  west  central  wing  and  the 
Senate  and  House  wings  as  a  flattened 
out  extended  area  which  would  have 
changed  the  configuration  of  the  Capitol 
and  boxed  it  out  completely. 

Quoting  further  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

Under  the  W4-mllUon  extension  proposal 
advanced  by  Capitol  Architect  J.  George 
Stewart,  Olmsted's  careful  design  would  be 
ruined,  McLaughlin  asserted. 

The  modifications  currently  proposed 
in  the  extension  are  so  slight  that  few 
persons  would  ever  detect  the  difference. 
Actually  one  notable  senior  Senator  when 
viewing  the  model  of  the  proposed  work 
was  prompted  to  Inquire  as  to  whether 
he  was  looking  at  the  model  of  the  build- 
ing as  is.  He  could  not  detect  that  any 
changes  had  been  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  college  profes- 
sor doing  research  on  such  a  subject  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  facts — all  the 
facts,  rather  than  jumping  on  the  popu- 
lar bandwagon  of  those  who  criticize 
with  the  apparent  view  of  obtaining 
headline  publicity. 

By  contrast  to  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.-  McLaughlin  are  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Land.scape  Architects,  to 
whom  Olmsted  is  the  "patron  saint." 
Their  panel,  after  examining  the  west 
front  extension  plan,  found  no  fault  with 
it  and  agreed  to  take  no  position  thereon 
"in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in 
preparation  for  years  with  private  and 
public  knowledge  and  approval,  and  Is 
in  the  hands  of  eminently  qualified  pro- 
fessional persons  of  high  standing  In 
their  own  organizations." 

It  Is  time  that  the  critics  realize  that 
the  efforts  to  correct  this  dilapidated  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Capitol  are  serious 
and  genuine  and  are  put  forth  by  men 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  in  this  pe- 
riod of  architecture.  This  project  should 
proceed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  the  Archives 
in  the  Capitol  a  set  of  pictures  that  ex- 
plain the  plans  for  the  west  front  exten- 
sion that  dates  back  to  1874  by  Thomas 
U.  Walter,  the  fourth  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  one  of  the  various  schemes 
developed  by  him  for  the  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  Capitol.  This  was  the 
result  of  having  added  the  Senate  and 
House  wings  and  the  enlarged  dome; 
thereby,  necessitating  the  extension  of 
the  east  and  west  fronts  to  once  again 
bring  the  architectural  composition  into 
proper  balance. 

The  then  proposed  extension  of  the 
west  central  front  is  almost  identical  In 
configuration  to  the  now  proposed 
scheme  for  extension  except  that  each 
element  projects  farther  than  now  pro- 
posed. 

Mr  Walter  as  well  as  the  current  Ar- 


chitect of  the  Capitol  In  proposing  these 
extensions  have  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  original  elements  of  the  facade  ex- 
cept to  extend  them  out  from  the  pres- 
ent facade. 

There  is  also  a  rendering  perspective 
of  the  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  It 
was  prepared  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
landscape  architect,  for  the  terraces  in 
1882.  It  depicts  a  complete  rede.sign  of 
the  west  front  Including:  enlarged  cen- 
tral portico,  pediment-s  over  all  three 
porticoes,  extended  areas  in  front  of  the 
old  Senate  and  House  wings  eliminating 
the  Senate  and  House  connections  and 
presenting  a  flattened  out  front.  If  ex- 
ecuted, this  would  have  drastically  al- 
tered the  architectural  character  of  the 
building. 

So  from  this  evidence,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  much  more  that  can  be  made 
available  for  a  serious  student,  it  can  be 
proved  beyond  question  of  doubt  that 
far  from  being  horrid,  as  Dr.  Charles 
McLaughlin  has  suggested,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
lauded  and  applauded  the  plans  we  are 
finally  giving  serious  consideration  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  planning  to  con- 
tinue my  study  on  this  with  the  view  of 
documenting  and  proving  beyond  ques- 
tions not  only  the  need  but  the  advisa- 
bility of  some  important  improvements 
on  the  west  front. 
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Eighteenth  Annual  Congressional 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  18th  an- 
nual congressional  questionnaire  is  ready 
to  go  to  the  people  of  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  seeking  their  opin- 
ions on  some  of  the  issues  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  during  its  1968  ses- 
sion. The  questionnaire  Is  especially 
helpful  in  measuring  public  opinion  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  prolonged  session  of 
Congress  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Rep- 
resentative to  be  in  his  district  and  talk 
with  his  people.  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
good  response. 

I  include  it  at  this  point  for  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Do  you  favor  or  oppose — 

1.  "Block-grant"  federal  aid  programs, 
providing  lump  sums  for  a  general  purpose 
(I.e.  health) ,  leaving  It  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mine specific  purposes  for  which  money  will 
be  spent.  (Instead  of  specific  federal  aid 
projects.) 

2.  Federal  revenue  sharing,  returning  per- 
centage of  federal  tax  revenue  to  the  States. 
(Instead  of  specific  federal   aid.) 

3.  Human  Investment  Act  providing  tax 
credit  incentive  to  employers  for  part  of  cost 
of  training  workers  on  the  Job. 

4.  Phase  out  urban  renewal  program  as 
we  know  It  In  favor  of  Incentives  to  promote 
private   rebuilding   and   Improvement. 

5.  Senate-passed  bill  providing  use  of  fed- 
eral government  funds  to  finance  both  par- 
ties in  political  campaigns. 


fi  Johnson  request  for  10  per  cent  sur- 
.h!r«e  on  Individual  and  corporat*  inconie 
^^^"^    exempting   lowest  Income  tax  brack- 


ets 


7  Would  you  favor  continuing  about  the 
present  rate,  Increasing  or  reducing  federal 
programs  for  the  following: 
II  n  bllllonsi 


Present       Same 
spending 


Incressa    Raduce 


HailtH 

[ducjtion 

Wtltift 

Nitufil  resources.. 

D«l«nse  other  than 

Vietnam 

Space-. -^- 

forwjnaW 


J3.0 
4.0 
4.S 
3.2 

50.8 
5.6 
3.0 


8,  Which  policy  do  you  recommend  In  Viet- 
nam? (Check  one) : 

(a)  Withdraw  U.S.  forces. 

(b)  Continue    mUltary    effort    at    present 
levels  while  continuing  to  seek  avenues  for 

°?c°)'^nteiislfy  military  effort  Including 
non-nuclear  bombing  of  ports  and  installa- 
tions, and  hot  pursuit  Into  Cambodia  or 
other  neutral  sanctuaries. 

(d)   De-escalate  mUltary  effort  while  pur- 
suing negotiation. 

9.  Please  check  your  preference  for  Presi- 
dent In  1968: 

Republican 


Nixon 

Percy 

Reagan 

Rhodes 

Rockefeller 

Romney 

Jobnson 
Kennedy 
McCarthy 

Wallace 


Detnocrat 


Third  Party 


Dickey-Lincoln— Unhnished  Business  of 
the  90th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  high  on 
the  iist  of  unfinished  business  that 
should  be  completed  in  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  hydroelec- 
tric project  on  the  St.  John  River  In 
Maine. 

Dickey-Llncoln  meets  every  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Funds  were  deleted  from  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  one 
reason.  The  power  lobby  generated  bar- 
rels of  misinformation  and  transmitted 
it  around  the  country',  whence  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  refused  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  provision  for  Dickey -Lincoln 
funds. 

Dickey-Llncoln  thus  far  has  met  the 
-same  fate,  in  the  same  manner,  that  be- 
fell Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  Knowles 
Dam.   which   were   targets   of   national 
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propaganda    campaigns    by    the    power 

lobby.  ,    ^     , 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  forgo 
Dickev-Uncoln  simply  because  the  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  that  dominate  New 
England  do  not  want  a  yardstick  power- 
plant  which  would  force  them  to  reduce 
their  overcharges  to  New  England  con- 
sumers, who  pay  the  highest  power  rates 
In  the  country. 

Competition  Is  more  effective  than  reg- 
ulation as  a  means  of  reducing  utility 
rates  and  improving  utility  services.  The 
surest  quickest  way  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  electricity  bill  in  New  England  homes 
is  through  construction  of  Dickey-Lln- 
coln. 

The  men  and  women  who  appreciate 
the  role  that  Dickey-Lincoln  can  play  In 
reducing  electricity  costs  cannot  begin 
to  counter,  by  themselves,  the  national 
propaganda  campaign  against  the  proj- 
ect conducted  by  the  investor-owmed  util- 
ities  Mr.  President,  my  files  are  full  of 
editorials   against  Dickey-Llncoln  writ- 
ten and  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  utility  agents  such  as  Public  Serv- 
ice magazine  and  Industrial  News  Re- 
view.   California    Feature   Service,   pub- 
lished by  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  has  now 
begun  to  disseminate  editorials  advocat- 
ing private  monopoly  of  nuclear  power, 
the   only    likelv    alternative    to   Dickey- 
Llncoln  as  a  means  of  reducing  electric 
costs  in  New  England,  whose  Investor- 
owTied  utilities  are  attempting  to  exclude 
city-owned  and  customer-owned  power 
systems  from  participation  in  the  large 
nuclear     generation    and    transmission 

svstcins. 

The  case  for  Dickey-Llncoln  Is  no- 
where more  succinctly  stated  than  in  two 
recent  speeches  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieL 
He  spoke  before  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Electric  Co-ops  In  Boston 
on  December  6,  and  before  the  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association  In 
Omaha  on  December  8. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  these  two  addresses  by  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  m  the  Record.  I  hope  that 
my  good  friends  and  former  colleagues  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  take 
time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  read 
them  For  the  good  of  New  England,  for 
the  sake  of  our  national  effort  in  wise 
resource  development.  Dickey-Llncoln 
funds  should  be  appropriated  during  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DICKET  AND  THE  CONSUMEK 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmtjnd  S.  Mttskie  to 
the  New  England  Association  of  Electric 
Co-Ops.  Boston,  Mass.,  December  6,  1967) 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 

with  you  today.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  do 

SO 

We  share  a  desire  to  see  power  rates  In  the 
Northeast  reduced.  We  understand  the  value 
of  public  power.  And  we  know  firsthand  that 
the  consumers-  Interest  Is  not  always  placed 
first  In  the  planning  and  operations  of  our 
region's  privately  owned  utilities. 

There  Is  more  at  stake  In  the  congressional 
debate  over  Dickey  than  the  construction 
of  a  large  multipurpose  water  resource  proj- 

"^The  fight  over  the  Dickey-Llncoln  School 


hydroelectric    project    on    Maine's    St^    John 
River   helps  illuminate  the   major   obstacles 
to  achieving  lower-cost  power;   the  prlvat« 
utilities  and  their  lobby. 
At  Lspue  is  — 

Whether  the  private  utilities  wUl  retain 
iheix  stranglehold  on  our  region; 

Whether  their  lobby  can  quash  a  jusUfled, 
beneficial  project; 

Whether  the  public  Interest  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
balanced  and  Integrated  power  system  for 
our  region; 

Whether  the  basic  national  policy  for  re- 
source development  will  survive;   and 

Whether  the  Northeast   Is   an  equal  part- 
ner among  other  regions  under  that  policy 
L«t  me  beeln  bv  reviewing  the  policy  and 
the  development  of  the  Dickey  proposal 

Since  1959.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  where  the  bulk  of 
our  resource  development  projects  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  In  the  nearly  9 
years  I  have  worked  with  my  coneagues  on 
Hundreds  of  projects.  I  have  followed  a  slm- 
p'e  rule  A  project  should  be  evaluated  on 
Its  merits— without  reference  to  the  region 
in  which  It  is  located— It  should  be  approved 
i(  It  meets  the  test  of  being  In  the  public 
interest,  If  It  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  the  area  In  which  It  Is  located  and  If  it  Is 
economically  feasible.  These  are  the  tests  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Senate 
have  applied.  ^,  ^ 

When  It  Is  examined  objectively,  Dickey- 
Llncoln  School  meets  all  of  these  tests. 

The  project  Is  the  product  of  a  long  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  the  New  England - 
New  York  Ir.teragencv  study  of  the  late  1940  s 
and   early   1950's.   I  know  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  project   but 
It  may  be  helpful  for  us  to  recall  some  of 
the  details  which  have  been  obscured  In  re- 
cent debates.  „        ..      , 
In    1959    the   Joint   Engineering   Board    of 
the  International  Joint  Commission  (United 
States  and  Canada)    recommended  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power 
project    coupled  with  the  construction  of  a 
high  dam  on   the  upper  St.  John   River  at 
Rankin  Rapids.  The  Rankin  Rapids  project 
was    designed    to    provide    low-cost,    flexible 
hydroelectric  energy  to  smooth  out  the  peak* 
and  vaUevs  In  power  production  at  the  tidal 
eeneratlng    station.    It    would    have    flooded 
the  upper  St.  John  and  the  Allagash  Rivers 
The  engineering  report  was  referred  to  the 
International   Joint   Commission    for   review 
and  evaluation.  In  April.  1961    the  Comrnls- 
sion   rejected   the  proposed   Pa.ssamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  upper  St.  John. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  United  States  had  proposed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Allagash  River  as  a  free- 
flowing,  "wilderness"  waterway. 

I  recommended  to  I>resldent  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the   responsibility   of   reviewing   the   recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Engineering  Board. 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission   and    the    recommendations    of    the 
National    Park    Service    for    the    purpose    of 
recommending    a    balanced    development    of 
the  resources  of  northern  and  ea.«tern  Maine. 
In   July,    1963.    after    two   years   of   study. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udali  recommended 
to    the  'President    the    development    of    the 
Passamaquoddv  Tidal  Power  protect  coupled 
with   the   Dlckev   project   as   a   flood   control 
and  hvdroelectric  program,  designed  to  pro- 
vide 100  000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  firm  energy, 
.nd    650.000    kilowatts    of   low-cost    peaking 
power    The  project  would   consist   of  a  high 
dam  on  the  upper  St.  John,  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  John  River  and  the  Aha- 
eash  River  In  the  town  of  Dickey,  and  a  low 
re-regulatlng   dam   below   the   confluence   of 
the  two  rivers  at  the  sue  of  Lincoln  .School. 
The  project,  which  would  fit  Into  the  power 
requirements   of    Maine   and    New    England. 
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was  hailed  by  conservationists  because  of  the 
protection  It  provided  the  AUagtiah  River. 

This  past  year  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  entered  Into  an 
agreement  under  which  the  State  of  Maine 
Is  acquiring  title  to  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ailagash  and  protecting  this  beautiful  river 
In  Its  primitive  state.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  are  sharing  In  the  costs 
of  the  project. 

By  1965,  the  Passamaquoddy  project  had 
dropped  below  the  1-1  beneflt-ratlo  which 
Is  the  accepted  test  of  economic  feasibility 
but  Dickey  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Johnson  In  a  separate  message 
with  the  strong  recommendation  that  It  be 
constructed. 

The  1966  proposal  contained  an 
recommendation    that    the    Passe 
project  should  receive  contlnvilng 
tlcularly    with    reference    to    tecl 
advances. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact 
1963  and  1965  proposals,  whlchi 
foundation  for  the  present  proj 
based  on  the  concept  of  a  generatll 
designed  to  produce  the  bulk  of 
as  peaking  power.  This  Is  absolut^y  essen- 
tial to  a  soundly  balanced  power  i  ystem  In 
which  there  are  very  large  thermal  plants — 
fueled  either  by  fossil  fuels  oi  nuclear 
energy.  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  U  not  an 
alternative  to  thermal  plants:  It  la  essential 
to  their  economic  and  efficient  op<  ration  as 
part  of  a  regional  system. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Is  importa:  it  to  New 
England  as  a  substantial  source  )f  power 
vhlch  will  be  available  for  short  ]  erlods  of 
peak  demand  such  as  rush  hoi  rs.  early 
evening  and  early  morning — the  kind  of 
power  the  Northeast  needed  and  dl  dn't  have 
during  the  blackout  of  November  i,  1965. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Is  an  Eminently 
sound  project,  with  a  beneflt-coet  ratio  at 
1.91-1.  It  would  provide  wholesale  firm  en- 
ergy for  Maine  communities  at  iktes  two- 
thirds  below  those  now  charged  bf  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  It  would  supply  esseAlal  peak- 
ing power  to  the  New  England  |Qarket  at 
rates  nearly  one-third  below  current  charges 
and  at  costs  lower  than  the  best  Alternative 
proposals  made  by  the  private  con^anles. 

Since  Its  authorization  in  1915.  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  has  been  the  8ul|Ject  of  the 
most  Intensive  re-study  ever  reflfjlred  for  a 
pubic  works  project.  The  staff  o^  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cainducted  a 
special  study  of  the  project.  Including  an 
extensive  anlysls  of  the  findings  d  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  |he  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Comml»lon.  They 
review  the  allegations  made  by  Ne#  England's 
private  utilities.  The  staff  finding  sustained 
the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public  agencies 
and  discredited  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  private  companies. 

The  private  p>ower  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  would  not  af- 
fect power  rates  In  New  England.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  threat  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  al- 
ready had  an  Impact  on  the  power  companies 
of  my  own  State. 

Between  1946  and  1965  the  thre«  privately- 
owned  power  companies  in  Maine  sought  In- 
creases— but  no  reductions — In  ttielr  rates. 
Indeed,  during  my  terms  as  Governor,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  power  company  attempts 
to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher. 

But  In  1965.  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project,  the  three 
companies,  within  two  months  of  the  Dickey 
proposal,  suddenly  dl.scovered  It  was  possible 
to  reduce  rates  The  reductions  weren't  Im- 
pressive and  they  provided  almoFt  no  bene- 
ftt.s  for  homeowners,  but  they  were  reduc- 
tions The  total  reductions,  In  18  announce- 
ments made  by  the  jxjwer  companies  since  the 
advent  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  proposal,  have 
totaled  $4,161,527. 


J. 


It  should  be  noted  that  since  1965.  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  Just 
prior  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  floor 
consideration  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project. 

This  record  Is  extraordinary  for  companies 
which  had  not  sought  reductions  and  had 
been  busy  pushing  rates  up  for  the  preceding 
17  years.  This  record  and  the  record  of  rate 
reductions  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  publicly  owned  power  projects  are  lo- 
cated Indicate  the  desirability  of  competition 
In  the  f)ower  business. 

I  could  cite  case  after  case  where  the 
presence  of  a  competitor  or  even  a  prospec- 
tive competitor  has  caused  a  power  company 
to  reduce  rates  or  forestall  Increases.  But  let 
me  cite  only  the  most  recent  example.  In 
Texas,  the  Southwestern  Public  Service  Com- 
pany has  proposed  rate  Increases  In  60  west 
Texas  towns.  But  In  three  communities, 
which  also  are  served  by  municipal  systems, 
the  company  is  not  seeking  Increases. 

In  Maine,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  not  result  In  any  belt- tighten- 
ing by  the  private  utilities.  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  received  by  the  power  com- 
panies Indicates  that  during  and  since  the 
reductions,  two  of  the  three  utilities  in- 
volved have  been  getting  returns  in  excess  of 
the  six  per  cent  normally  set  by  the  Maine 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
the  discussion  stimulated  by  Senator  Met- 
calf's  and  Vic  Relnemer's  book.  "Overcharge," 
the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission  con- 
tracted for  a  special  study  of  rates  of  re- 
turn for  Maine  utilities.  That  study  moved 
Oovemor  Curtis  to  ask  the  commission  to 
Institute  a  rate  case  seeking  reductions. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  is  matched 
in  the  rest  of  New  England,  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statistics  shows  that 
in  1965.  for  Instance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  monopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land consumers  $21,034,000.  This  estimate  Is 
based  on  the  normal  rate  of  return  of  6  per- 
cent applied  to  this  industry, 

A  study  of  28  New  England  power  com- 
panies shows  that  14  of  them  had  a  rate  of 
return  of  7  percent  or  more.  Five  had  a  rate 
of  return  of  8  percent  or  more,  and  one  had 
a  rate  of  11,18  percent.  At  these  rates  of 
return,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  New  England 
homeowners  pay  up  to  35  percent  more  for 
power  than  the  national  average. 

The  private  power  companies  have  made 
one  other  gesture  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proved operations  since  the  advent  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  school  project.  Even  that  Is 
a  mixed  blessing. 

In  January,  1966,  the  power  companies 
released  a  series  of  advertisements,  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  "Big  11  Power 
Loop."  In  and  of  itself,  it  was  a  confession 
of  past  weaknesses,  but  it  promised  an  inte- 
grated power  system  for  the  region,  based  on 
large  nuclear  power  plants  and  larger  trans- 
mission lines. 

Later,  however,  one  of  the  power  company 
executives  admitted  in  a  'Vermont  public 
hearing  that  planning  for  the  "Big  11"  pro- 
gram consisted  solely  of  preparing  the  adver- 
tisement. The  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee could  find  no  evidence  of  regional  plan- 
ning by  the  utilities,  including  generation 
and  transmission,  except  In  the  advertise- 
ments. The  staff  study  concluded  that,  "al- 
though representatives  of  the  council  advised 
that  they  have  planned  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  supplying  the  power  needs  of  New 
England  on  a  central  coordinated  basts,  they 
have  not  produced  any  document  supporting 
this  central  planning  with  the  exception  of 
an  advertisement  that  appeared  In  the  public 
press  In  January.  1966," 

Recent  developments  Indicate  that  the 
underlying  Intent  of  the  private  companies 
In  promoting  the  "Big  11"  proposal  Is  not  so 
much  an  Improvement  in  reliability  and 
service  as  it  is  another  step  in  their  effort 
to  tighten  their  grip  on   the   New  England 


power  market  As  you  know,  they  have  flatly 
refused  to  permit  tlie  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties  to  Join  In  a  regional  transmission  system. 

The  Massachusetts  case  should  not  surprise 
us.  What  the  Federal  Power  Commission  hw 
learned  here  htis  been  echoed  across  ihe 
country.  The  FPC  Counsel  has  determined 
that  the  Massachusetts  municipals  were  de- 
nied participation  In  the  planning  activities 
of  the  New  England  utilities  The  FPC  also 
found  that  such  exclusion  is  detrimental  to 
the  city-owned  systems  and  constitutes  pos- 
sible violation  of  anti-trust  statutes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keep  nuclear  power  all  to  themselvet 
is  overwhelming — in  proceedings  before  the 
FPC.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  private  utilities  are  even  trying  to 
prevent  any  Federal  agency  from  building  a 
nuclear  power  facility. 

In  another  effort  to  detract  from  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  school,  the  private  power  companies 
have  attacked  the  project  as  a  "subsidized" 
venture  while  suggesting  that  they  never 
receive  subsidies  of  any  other  considerations. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  companies 
benefit  from  the  assured  rate  of  return  which 
Is  part  of  the  consideration  granted  a  public 
utility,  and  in  their  heavily  advertised  nu- 
clear power  plants,  they  have  been  receiving 
considerable  assistance  from  the  public  in- 
vestment in  nuclear  technology  development 
and  in  indirect  assistance  under  the  Federal 
atomic  energy  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
subsidies  received  by  the  'Yankee  Atomic 
Plant  at  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  the  only  op- 
erating nuclear  p>owcr  facility  in  New 
England, 

1.  Research  and  development  assistance: 
This  amounted  to  $5  million  for  AEX^  assist- 
ance in  the  design,  engineering  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  reactor  portion  of  the  plant, 

2.  Waiver  of  fuel  use  charge:  The  cost  of 
the  initial  load  of  fuel  in  the  reactor  was 
$3.7  million,  but  the  fuel  was  supplied  free 
of  charge  by  the  AEC  (enriched  uranium 
from  Oak  Ridge,  t  This  was  part  of  the  AEC's 
role  due  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
reactor. 

3.  Plutonium  buy-back — $2.1  million:  At 
the  time  of  construction  of  the  Rowe.  Mas- 
sachusetts, plant,  there  was  no  private  mar- 
ket for  uranium  and.  therefore,  had  the  AEC 
not  agreed  to  buy  back  the  plutonlum,  the 
utilities  would  have  bad  to  dispose  of  it  as 
waste. 

These  aids  total  $10.8  million. 

The  subsidies  will  not  be  available  to  the 
nuclear  power  plants  being  constructed,  con- 
sidered or  advertised  In  the  New  England 
area,  but  the  new  plants  will  continue  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  nearly  two  billion  dol- 
lars that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
spent  in  research  and  development  of  the" 
civilian  nuclear  pxjwer  program  and  related 
reactor  technology  and  safety  programs.  The 
companies  also  will  benefit  from  the  incen- 
tives provided  by  the  Price-Anderson  In- 
demnity Act.  It  provides  liability  protection 
between  the  coverage  provided  by  the  private 
insurance  companies  and  total  liability  of 
$560  million.  In  the  instance  of  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  Atomic  Plant,  the  utility 
win  be  able  to  obtain  $486  million  worth  of 
liability  coverage  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $44,000  per  year,  while 
obtaining  only  $74  million  worth  of  ll.'iblllty 
Insurance  from  private  sources  for  $280,000 
a  year.  That  is  one-seventh  the  protection  for 
six-times  the  cost. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  incentives,  or 
subsidies.  They  are  designed  to  accomplish 
a  positive  public  good,  I  do  object  to  the 
doubletalk   we  get  on   the  subsidy  question. 

In  connection  with  the  subsidy  argument, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
school  project  would  repay  the  entire  Federal 
Investment,  with  Interest,  in  50  years.  It  will 
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-t,im  to  the  Federal  Treasury  nearly  two  do^- 
'^r^or  ev^ry  one  of  the  $227  million  In  Ped- 
't?i  fun^^nveet*d  In  the  project  during 
fh^t  time  period.  It  will  conUnue  to  pay  a 
"^trn^lal  return  on  the  public  Investment 
S^rS^y   years   beyond   the   end   of   tbe 

^I  ha'e'y^r^^ear  one  prlvat.  power  com^ 
Jnroffer  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Treasury 
CLe  nearly  $2  bUUon  P^eral  Investment 
'n  the  civil  nuclear  reactor  program, 
^vond  these  substantive  Issues,  there  are 
•  another  observations  which  should  be  made. 
Without  a  pubUc  power  yardstick  to  gauge 
v,^^r«.tlons  of  the  private  utilities,  and  to 
rrrt^"^-  t.'^e'velop  -nomles,  there 

^'  T'^z.  s:  lower  j^S'^c^uVe::; 

T^^^Z^^ot^eZlnZy.  Unl^  the  Fed- 
^rfr  Government  builds  nuclear  or  other 
then^^^  in  New  England,  and  I  have 
S^f  no  such  proposal,  the  yard^ck  must 
Hhvd^  Pla^t.  T^re  are  few  suitable  sU*s 
m  New  England  for  large  hydro  Plft^^"-  ™f 
i^.^nrif  IMckey  falls,  the  chances  would  be 
"^or  th^sucLss  of  any  other  PU^"c  power 
nXosal  for  our  region.  In  the  end,  without 
n^ick  llkellhS^  of  me^^^Jjf^- 
UoMln  power  rates  would  be  beBUglble^ 

The  ot^e;  observation  Is  this:  The  North- 
easT  and  New  England  in  particular^  has 
^t  rwelved  the  heavy  Investment  in  re- 
source development  funds  which  have  bene- 
fited every  other  region. 

^om  1960  to  1966.  the  per  capita  dUtrl- 
butio^of  public  works  authorizations  showed 
a  consistent  pattern  of  large  Investments  In 
Le^out.ide  the  Northeast.  We  received  only 
saTercent  of  the  Midwest's  share.  «  per- 
enfof  t^e  South's  share:  33  percent  of  the 
Cthwest's  share:  and  35  percent  of  the 
Far  West's  share. 

The  1967  public  works  bill  was  even  less 
favo^^lble  for  us.  We  received  37  percent  of 
the    Midwest's    share.    23    percent    of    the 
S*uthTshare.  23  P«-cent  of  the  Southwes 
share,  and  only  15  percent  of  the  Far  ^^ests 

■""many,  I  want  to  point  out  that  many  of 
the  oDDonents  of  Dickey  have  been  Incon- 
fsten^Cthel'  positions  on  "^e  public  works 
appropriations  bill,  voting  against  Dickey 
while  supporting  rivers  and  harbors  projects 
m  their  o^n  districts  which  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  Maine  project. 

In  the  House  vote  of  July  25.  for  example 
congressmen  representing  districts  »n  wh  ch 
m  projects  covered  by  the  bill  were  locat«l 
voted  against  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School 
D?o!ect  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 
ffsTpro^ects,  with  approprlatior^  totaling 
$241,527,000.  had  no  benefit-cost  estimate  or 
had  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  less  than  Dickey  s 
1.9-1.  This  representee  2*  P«^f  ^\  °'J^^l 
total  appropriations  approved  by  the  Senate 
for  construction  and  planning  of  public 
works  projects.  . 

I  cite  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  consistency  In  the  0PPO«»"°^,^ 
Dickey,  that  the  House  position  threa^ns  a 
national  policy  based  on  the  merits  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  P^oJe^^t*'  ^'^'^,^'1'^,^  °^ 
region  is  not  one  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  list  for  cutting  back  on  public  works 
projects,  ,    . 

To  my  mind,  the  inconsistency  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  product  of  one  of  the  most 
heavy-handed  lobbying  campaigns  In  mem- 

°'congressmen  from  districts  thousands  of 
miles  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
representatives  of  their  local  utilities  and 
given  erroneous  information  on  the  project. 

The  private  utility  lobby  even  rewrote  a 
favorable  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  attempting  to  show  that  the 
Commission  opposed  the  project. 

This  move,  carried  out  by  the  coordinat- 
ing council  of  New  England,  was  the  most 
brazen  dUtortion  of  the  findings  of  an  in- 


dependent Government  agency  In  the  his 
tory  of  Federal  power  projects, 
^e    private   power   companies   eo^t   to 
co^vLe    the   public   and   mislead   the   Con- 
gress   The  name   of   the   companies    cana- 
Kn  convinces  me  that  their  opposition  to 
Dickev  is  not  motivated  by  concern  for  the 
merl J.  ^ey   obviously  enjoy  their  mo -^ 
ones     and     are     detennlned     to     malnUln 
them        .  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
^e'  private    power    lobby   was   Buccessfuj 
this   year.    We    wUl,    of    course,    pursue    the 
oroject   again   In   the   next  session,   and  we 
K  a' tough  job.  If  you  «^-e  my  commit- 
ment to  Dickey,  I  urge  you  t«^°.7"f  f/J"^ 
vou  can  to  encourage  <^^PP°'^  J°'\\^'°^ 
our  region.  If  my  mall  Is  any  indication.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  New  Englanders  are  be- 
coming alert  to  the  high  co6t  of  our  power, 
and  to  the  benefits  of  Dickey.  This  concern 
how^°er     must   be    translated   '^to    po  Itica 
Btreneth      The     Congressmen     from     Massa 
chS    and   Connecticut   especially   mu.t 
understand  that  there  is  support  for  Dickey 
among  their  constituents    li  we  are  to  re- 
verse  the   House   votes   against  Dickey,   the 
project   must   have    sti'onger    support    from 
within  our  region,  ,„„  - 

You  who  understend  the  Issue  can  play  a 
Etrateelc  role  In  education  on  the  Issue.  In 
organizing  a  regional  program  of  support. 
and  IB  clrrylng  the  fight  to  the  Congress. 
And  in  that  fight,  you  can  count  on  me. 


REMARKS    BT    SENATOR    EDMTJND    S,    MUSK^  TO 
THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     THE     Mm-WEST 

Electric  Consumers  Association,  Omaha, 
Nebr,,  December  8.  1967 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
vou.  Although  your  region  and  mine  fre 
Separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  we  are  unlt«d 
by  a  genuine  desire  for  reduced  power  costs. 
I  was  grateful  to  learn  that  your  able  exec- 
utive director,  Mr.  Fred  Simonton  wa^  es- 
pecially helpful  in  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Electric  Consumers  Association, 

we  are  bound  by  other  ties.  We  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  consumer  of  public 
twwer  And  we  know  first  hand  that  the  con- 
sCer's  interest  Is  not  always  foremost  n 
the  planning  and  operations  of  our  privately 
owned  utilities. 

With  these  shared  concerns  In  mind,  i 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  oppor- 
tunities for  reduced  power  ^osts  acro^  the 
Nation  and  the  importance  of  Ma.nes 
SSe?-Lincoln  school  hydroelectric  project 
to  my  region's  prospects  for  lower  rates. 

The  Federal  Power  Conamisslon  has  eeti- 
mlted  that  by  1980,  savings  of  $11  billion  a 
^e^  can  be  realized  from  new  interconnec- 
tion larger  and  more  efficient  plants,  and 
nuclear  ^wer.  That  estimate  may  prove 
con1^"atl^e  If  the  technological  obstacles 
a?eirmoved  from  the  nuclear  breeder  re- 
actor which  will  produce  more  fuel  than  It 

'°S°iuestlon  we  ask  Is  whether  these  sav- 
ings will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Judg- 
nffTom  p^t  and  present  performance  by 
the    prlvatV  power    Industry,    I    have    my 

'^^Mrcolleague,  Senator  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
and  Vis  e^utlve  secretary,  Vic  Relnemer 
have  written  an  illuminating  book  on  the 
nowerTndustry  called  "Overcharge."  Many  of 
vn,T  I  am  sure  are  familiar  with  the  book, 
lenair  MeTalf  estimates  that  the  private 
^^^nfnleV  orecently  overcharge  consumers 
?,°yT6i8  mimon  a  yLr.  If  the.e  overcharges 
were  removed,  rate  reductions  would  actu- 
al am^nt  to  more  than  a  bnuon  dollars. 
HP  reasons  that  when  an  overcharge  Is  re- 
Sc  d  the  company's  profit  and  «  P"cen 
tax   on    profit   also   are    reduced,    thus    per 

mlttine  further  rate  reductions. 

"^How  is  this  padding  possible?  Senator  Me^- 

^^^^  ^Te^F^^^VS^Power  cVr^Sn^T^S 
iCw    n  lu^sS"S  t'he  rate  base  of  such  fac- 


,.  <>^t'7v,it.«i  fair  value  of  facilities,  ac- 
ru^u'at^i'^rdeff.als,   and   constnictlon 

"se^ni'to/^Me'Salf    and    Mr     Relnemer    also 

foSThat  s:^utUltles  s<.mply  make  more 

than  they  are  fallowed  to.  and  that  the 
St^e  PubUc  Utilities  Commission  do  not  or 
cannot  do  anything  about  ^'-  ^^ 

rat,p  of  return  at  7,4  percent. 

elation  when  the  ^acts  were  }-         ^onsoU- 
TT.P  New  York  commission,  in  txie  ^^"~ 

ine  expense  accounts,  and  thus  cnarg*:" 
"",'  T*  t»f  DlcMI-U«"m  sohool   project. 

product    ^",I;.%,,L  level    «ie  Uie  inott 
„p„l,llr  Bt  the  ^"«      'oo»SniBeiit-!ie. 

°a'JS*ty  »r.  J  tbTp^r^eslectea  M 

n-K°ssc.~o7^r- 

a-   both  the  commission  and  staff  level  at 

Ttory  is  told  about  their  ln^^«=^en^^  ,^^,. 
A  survey  by  my  Subcommittee  o^^^H 
goverStal'  Relations  ^PP^^^  .^^^^^ 
i»«tV.<.if'K  belief  We  found  case  after  case 
?^  wmch  the^mmlsslom  were  understaffed^ 
'^I^p^ld.  and  overwhelmed  by  hattenes  of 
^tSmeys   and  accountants   for   the  private 

"TMassachusetts,  the  State  utility  com^ 
mSlon    has    only    Uxree    accounUn  s    and 

companies  m  t*ie  Staw_    in^  ^^  ^^_ 

"pT^lfbruse'Srstrff  limitations  of 

^"^iXm  ^^ectlve  regulation  by  SUte  ut^- 
Ity  commissions,  what  alternative  method 

rmirr:;y^to\-ep-t^L^\;r^^ow^    to 

-^°A"encrin1l'lcates   that   cornp.!^^^^^ 
tv,o  KP<!t  bet   The  yardstick  of  Feaerai.  lhj 
owneT  and   ^hef    consumer -owned    power 
systems  has  proven  to  "e  ««^^"J'    ^„„    ^ 
"ThrouRhout    the    country,     the    nearer    a 

by  private  companies. 
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It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  as  Senator  Metcalf 
says,  that  the  private  utilities  fear  the  yard- 
stick of  competition  more  than  regulation. 
I  could  cite  scores  of  cases  where  competi- 
tion or  the  threat  of  competition  stimulates 
the  private  companies  to  reduce  rates  or 
forestall  rate  Increases.  Let  me  mention  only 
the  most  recent  example.  In  Texas,  the 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Company  has 
proposed  rate  Increases  in  60  west  Texas 
towns.  But  In  three  communities,  served  also 
by  municipal  systems,  the  company  has  not 
suggested  increases. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  Just  the  threat 
of  Dickey  power  has  caused  reductions, 
which  I  will  detail  later. 

Today,  the  Northeast  is  the  only  region  of 
the  Nation  without  a  Federal  power  project. 
It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  my  re- 
gion suffers  from  the  highest  power  rates  In 
the  country.  This  also  helps  explain  why 
the  private  jwwer  lobby,  in  New  England 
and  across  the  Nation,  has  organized  Its 
campaign  against  Dickey.  The  Northeast  Is 
the  last  competition-free  preserve  for  the 
power  Industry,  and  the  industry  obviously 
w.^nts  to  keep  it  that  way. 

For  your  background  Information.  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  development  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  school  proposal,  and  to  de- 
scribe its  Importance  to  my  region  and  to 
the  national  policy  of  resource  development. 

There  Is  more  at  stake  in  the  Congres- 
sional debate  over  Dickey  than  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  multi-purpose  water  resource 
project. 

At  issue  is — 

1.  Whether  the  private  utllltlesiwlU  retain 
their  stranglehold  on  New  Englaod; 

2.  Whether  their  lobby  can  squash  a  Jus- 
tified, beneficial  project; 

3.  Whether  the  public  Interests-ill  be  rep- 
resented in  the  planning  and  development 
of  a  balanced  and  Integrated  po^er  system 
for  my  region;  £ 

4.  Whether  the  basic  natlonaf  policy  for 
resource  development  will  survive;   and 

5.  Whether  the  Northeast  is  an  equal  part- 
ner among  otlier  regions  under  that  policy. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  policy  and 
the  development  of  the  Dickey  i»-oposal. 

Since  1959.  I  have  been  a  meiiber  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  where  Ihe  bulk  of 
our  resource  development  projetts  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  In  th»  nearly  9 
years  that  I  have  worked  with  ml  colleagues 
on  hundreds  of  projects,  I  have  followed  a 
simple  rule;  A  project  should  b|  evaluated 
on  its  merits — without  reference  to  the  re- 
gion in  which  it  Is  located.  It  should  be  ap- 
proved If  it  meets  the  tests  of  ^Ing  In  the 
public  Interest.  If  it  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  area  in  which  It  Is  ^ated.  and 
if  it  is  economically  feasible.  TBese  are  the 
tests  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Senate  have  applied.  i 

When  Dickey  is  examined  objectively,  it 
meets  all  of  these  tests.  s 

Tlie  project  is  the  product  of  {  long  series 
of  studies  beginning  with  th^  New  Eng- 
land-New York  Interagency  stu%  of  the  late 
1940's  and  eirly  1950s,  coupled  with  the 
earlier  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  P«wer  Project, 
advocated  by  President  Frankl^  D.  Roose- 
velt. \ 

In  1959,  the  Joint  Engineering  Board  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  (United 
States  and  Canada)  recommenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power 
project,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  a 
l^igh  dam  on  the  Upper  St.  Jtohn  River  at 
Rankin  Rapids,  which  wo\iId  have  flooded  the 
Upper  St.  John  and  the  Allagasb  Rivers. 

The  engineering  refjort  was  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  review 
and  evaluation.  In  April.  1961,  the  Commis- 
sion rejected  the  proposed  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Power  project,  but  suggested  possible 
development  of  the  Upper  St.  Jaiin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  United  States  had  proposefl  the  protec- 


tion of  the  Allagash  River  as  a  free-flowing, 
"wilderness"  waterway. 

I  recommended  to  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Engineering  Board, 
the  findings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending a  balanced  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

In  July.  1963.  after  two  years  of  study.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  recommended  to 
the  President  the  development  of  the  Dickey 
project  as  a  flood  control  and  hydroelectric 
program,  designed  to  provide  100.000  kilo- 
watts of  low-cost  Arm  energy,  and  650,000 
kilowatts  of  low-cost  peaking  power  The 
project  would  consist  of  a  high  dam  on  the 
Upper  St.  John  in  the  town  of  Dickey,  and  a 
low,  re-regulatlng  dam  at  the  site  of  Lincoln 
school  house.  The  project  would  fit  into  the 
p>ower  requirements  of  Maine  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  would  spare  the  Allagash.  The  plan 
was  hailed  by  conservationists  because  of  the 
protection  it  provided  the  Allagash  River. 

The  1963  proposal  contained  an  additional 
recommendation  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
project  should  receive  continuing  study,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  technological  ad- 
vances. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  1963 
propKJsal,  which  is  the  foundation  for  the 
present  project,  was  based  on  the  concept  of 
a  generaUng  station  designed  to  produce  the 
bulk  of  its  energy  as  peaking  power.  This  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  soundly  balanced 
power  system  in  which  there  are  very  large 
thermal  plants — fueled  either  by  fossil  fuels 
or  nuclear  energy.  Dlckey-Llncoln  school  is 
not  an  alternative  to  thermal  plants;  It  Is  es- 
sential to  their  economic  and  eflBclent  opera- 
tion as  part  of  a  regional  system. 

Dickey  is  an  eminently  sound  project,  with 
a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  1.9-1.  It  would  provide 
wholesale  firm  energy  for  Maine  communities 
at  rates  two-thirds  below  those  now  charged 
by  the  private  utilities.  It  would  supply  es- 
sential peaking  power  to  the  New  England 
market  at  rates  nearly  one-third  below  cur- 
rent charges  and  at  costs  lower  than  the  best 
alternative  proposals  made  by  the  private 
companies. 

Since  Its  authorization  in  1965.  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  school  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  Intensive  re-study  ever  required  for  a 
public  works  project  The  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  project,  including  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  findings  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  They  re- 
viewed the  allegations  made  by  New  England's 
private  utilities.  The  staff  findings  sustained 
the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public  agencies 
and  discredited  the  argiunenta  advanced  by 
the  private  companies.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ways supported  the  project.  The  House,  how- 
ever, this  year  disregarded  the  findings  of  Its 
own  subcommittee,  and  voted  down  Dickey. 

The  private  power  companies  have  claimed 
that  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  would  not  affect 
power  rates  In  New  England.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  threat  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  already  had 
an  impact  on  the  power  companies  of  my 
own  State. 

Between  1946  and  1963  the  three  privately 
owned  power  companies  In  Maine  sought 
Increases — but  no  reductions — in  their  r-ites 
Indeed,  during  my  terms  as  Governor,  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  was  under  con- 
stant pressure  from  power  company  at- 
tempts to  push  their  rates  higher  and  higher 
But  In  1963,  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  the  construction  of 
Dickey,  the  three  companies,  within  two 
months  of  the  Dickey  proposal,  suddenly  dis- 
covered It  was  poeslble  to  reduce  rates.  The 
reductions  weren't  impre.'slve  and  they  pro- 
vided almost  no  benefits  for  homeowners  but 
they  were  reductions.  The  total  reductions. 


in  18  announcements  made  by  the  power 
companies  since  the  advent  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  proposal,  have  totaled  $4,161,527 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  1965.  all  but 
one  of  the  reductions  were  announced  just 
prior  to  or  during  the  hearings  and  floor  con- 
siderations of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project. 

This  record  Is  extraordinary  for  companies 
which  had  not  sought  redvictions  and  had 
been  busy  pushing  rates  up  for  the  preced- 
ing 17  years  This  record  and  the  experience 
of  rate  reductions  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try were  publicly  owned  power  projects  are 
located  Indicate  the  desirability  of  competi- 
tion in  the  power  business. 

In  Maine.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate 
reductions  did  not  result  in  any  belt-tight- 
ening by  the  private  utilities  A  study  of  the 
rate  of  return  received  by  the  power  com- 
panies indicates  that  during  and  since  the 
reductions,  two  of  the  three  utilities  in- 
volved have  been  getting  returns  In  excess 
of  the  six  percent  normally  set  by  the  Maine 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  As  a  result  of 
the  discussion  stimulated  by  Senator  Met- 
calf's  and  Vic  Relnemer's  book,  the  Maine 
Public  Utilities  Commission  contracted  for 
a  special  study  of  rates  of  return  for  Maine 
utilities.  That  study  moved  Governor  Curtis 
to  ask  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  in- 
stitute a  rate  case  seeking  reductions. 

The  Maine  overcharge  problem  Is  matched 
In  the  rest  of  New  England.  A  study  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  statistics  shows  that 
In  1965.  for  instance,  the  New  England  pri- 
vate power  monopoly  overcharged  New  Eng- 
land consumers  121.034.000.  This  estimate  Is 
based  on  the  normal  rate  of  return  of  6  per- 
cent applied  to  this  Industry. 

A  study  of  28  New  England  power  com- 
panies showed  that  14  of  them  had  a  rat* 
of  return  of  7  percent  or  more  Five  had  a 
rate  of  return  of  8  percent  or  more,  and 
one  had  a  rate  of  11.18  percent.  At  these 
rates  of  return,  it  is  not  surprising  that  New 
England  homeowners  pay  up  to  35  percent 
more  for   power   than   the   national   average. 

The  private  power  companies  have  made 
one  other  gesture  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proved operations  since  the  advent  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project.  Even  that  Is 
a  mixed  blessing 

In  January.  1966.  the  power  companies  re- 
leased a  series  of  advertisements,  announcing 
the  establishment  of  the  'big  11  power  loop." 
In  and  of  Itself.  It  was  a  confession  of  past 
weaknesses,  but  It  promised  an  integrated 
power  system  for  the  region,  bafed  on  large 
nuclear  power  plants  and  larger  transmission 
lines. 

Later,  however,  one  of  the  power  company 
executives  admitted  in  a  Vermont  public 
hearing  that  planning  for  the  "blB  11"  pro- 
gram consisted  solely  of  preparing  the  adver- 
tisement The  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee could  find  no  evidence  of  regional  plan- 
ning by  the  utilities,  except  in  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Recent  developments  indicate  that  the 
underlying  Intent  of  the  private  companies 
in  promoting  the  'big  11"  propo-al  is  not 
so  much  an  Improvement  In  reliability  and 
service  as  it  is  another  step  in  their  effort  to 
tighten  their  grip  on  the  New  Englmd  power 
mirket  They  have  flatly  refused  to  permit 
publicly  owned  utilities  In  MassachusetU  to 
Join  In  a  regional  transmission  system. 

The  Massachusetts  case  should  not  surprise 
us.  What  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
learned  here  has  been  echoed  across  the 
country.  The  FPC  counsel  has  determined 
that  the  Massachusetts  municipals  were  de- 
nied panlclp,<»tlon  In  the  plannl:ig  acOvltles 
of  the  New  England  utilities  The  PPC  aUo 
found  that  such  exclusion  Is  detrimental  to 
the  city-owned  syytems  and  constitutes  pos- 
sible violation  of  anti-trust  statutes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  private  utilities 
want  to  keep  nuclear  power  all  to  themselves 
is  overwhelming — In  proceedings  before  the 
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PPC  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the 
Jcurltres  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

-^e  private  utilities  are  even  "ylng  to  pre- 
velf  any    Federal    agency    from   building   a 

'^TtXuirbe^'ote'd  that  Dickey  would  re- 

nav  the  entire  Federal  Investment,  with  in- 

LrU   m  50  years.  It  will  return  to  the  Fed- 

,1  Trea-^ury  nearly  two  dollars  for  every  one 

:rhe"2- 7  miUion  in  Federal  funds  invested 

t  the  project  during   that  time  period.  It 

>n  ronUnue  to  pay  a  substantial  return  on 

tl  public  InvestCient  -any.  many  years  be- 

!;r,ri  the  end  of  the  pay-back  period. 

'^T  hHve  yet  to  hear  the  private  power  in- 

dmtrv  offer  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Treas- 

dustry  one  ^^^^  Federal  invest- 

"'^nX    he  civu  nuclear  reactor  program. 
%hee   pre     wo   other   observations   which 
hl^ld   be   made.   Without   a    public   power 
''^  H  Mrk  to  eauge  the  operations  of  the  prl- 
j;S  utimies''a"n'd  to  stimulate  them  to  de- 

'  op  economies,  there  '^^^"^^^"P^^^towe, 
wirtheast  will  ever  catch  up  with  the  lower 
Swer  costs  of  every  other  region  of  the  coun- 
■^  .  nnie«  the  Federal  Government  builds 
nuclear  or  other  thermal  plants  in  New  Eng- 
Tand  and  I  have  heard  of  no  such  Proposa^ 
the  yardstick  must  be  a  hydro  Pl^nt  There 
a?e  few  suitable  sites  in  New  England  for 
\^l  hydro    plants.   This    means   1^   Mickey 

t^s  the  chances  would  be  sUm  for  the  suc- 
r,ftnv  other  Federal  public  power  pro- 
'^«i  for  my  region    In  the  end,  without  a 
Td  t;ck,"ileuLod   Of   -eanrngtul   reduc 

bel-moT  1?  trHo:rL^s\o:^Kse 
^e^anTfund  Dickey,  no  economically  fea- 
^!»  nrnlect  anywhere  in  the  country,  will 
tJrSr^^-  by  the  lobbyists  of  private 

'"fwant  to  point  out  tliat  many  of  the 
Housropponents  of  Dickey  have  been  In- 
Stent  in  their  poeitlons  on  the  public 
Cks  appropriations  bill,  voting  against 
^Xey-whlle  supporting  Rivers  and  Har- 
£rs  projects  in  their  own  districts  which  do 
not  measure  up   to   the  Maine  project. 

In^hrHouse  vote  of  July  25,  for  example 
congressmen  voting  against  Dickey  had  134 
protects  in  their  districts  which  had  no  bene- 
St-  ^st  estimate,  or  had  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
lower  than  Dickey's.  These  project*  repre- 
wnted  24  percent  of  the  total  appropriations 
fpp^oved  by  the  Senate  for  construcUon  and 
planning    of    public    works    proJect^-«24l.5 

""I'me  these  figures  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  Justified  pattern  in  the  Houseop- 
posltlon  to  Dickey,  and  that  the  House  posl- 
Uon  threatens  a  national  policy  based  on  the 
merits  and  economic  feasibility  of  projecte^ 
To  my  mind,  the  inconsistency  can  only 
be  explained  as  the  product  of  o^e  o^/^« 
most  heavy-handed   lobbying  campaigns  In 

""c'Sn'^essmen  from  districts  thousands  of 
miles  from  New  England  were  approached  by 
Representatives  of  their  local  utilities  and 
given  erroneous  information  on  the  project^ 

The  private  utility  lobby  even  rewrote  a 
favorable  analysis  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, attempting  to  show  that  the  Com- 
mission opposed  the  project.  ^,„  r^„ 

This  move,  carried  out  by  the  Electric  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  New  England,  was  the 
most  brazen  distortion  of  the  findings  of  an 
Independent  Government  agency  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  Federal  power  projects. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Private  power 
companies  sought  to  confuse  the  public  ana 
mislead  the  Congress.  The  nature  oi  J^J> 
companies-  campaign  convinces  me  that 
their  opposition  to  Dickey  is  not  motivated 
by  concern  for  the  merits.  They  obviously 
enjoy  their  monopolies  and  are  determined 
to  maintain  them  ...  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

The  private  power  lobby  was  successful 
this  year.  We  will,  of  course,  piirsue  the  proj- 


ect again  In  the  next  session,  and  we  face 
a  tough  lob.  If  vou  share  my  commitment  to 
Dickey,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  encourage  support  for  it  from  your  region^ 
If  my  mail  is  any  indication,  increasing 
numbers  of  residents  of  New  England  and 
other  sections  are  becoming  alert  to  the  high 
cost  of  power  in  the  northeast,  and  to  the 
benefits  of  Dickey.  This  concern  however, 
must  be  translated  into  political  strength, 
in  and  out  of  New  England. 

You   who  understand   the   Issue  can  play 
a  strategic  role  in  education  on  the  issue   In 
organizing   a   regional    program   of   support 
an^in  carrying  the  fight  to  your  Members  o 
the  House  of  Representatives.  And   in  that 
fight,  you  can  count  on  me. 


Institute  for  Urban  Development 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
asked  six  well-known  Americans  to  be- 
gin the  process  of  setting  up  an  Insti- 
tute for  Urban  Development— an  inde- 
pendent,  nonprofit   research    organ.za- 

^^°It  has  been  charged  that  this  step  was 
taken  only  as  a  result  of  last  summers 
riots  and  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
HUD'S  handling  of  urban  problems. 
Those  who  make  such  charges  have  iiot 
examined  the  record.  The  Institiite  for 
Urban  Development  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  a  progression  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  Urban  and  Rural 
Poverty  last  April  and  it  has  been  and 
will  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
Department. 

In  his  message  the  President  gave  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  need  '-to  build  a 
basic  foundation  of  urban  knowledge 
He  requested  a  $20  mUlion  research 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  and  called  upon 
the  Secretary  -to  encourage  \he  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  for  U^f.^n  De- 
velopment, as  a  separate  and  distinct  or- 
ganization." 
He  said: 

Such  an  organization  would  look  beyond 
immediate  problems  and  Itnniedlate  con- 
cerns to  future  urban  requirements,  and 
eng^e  in  basic  inquiries  as  to  how  they  may 
be  satisfied. 

The  Institute  is  now  coming  into  ex- 
istence. Though  it  will  be  an  independent 
organization,  it  will  work  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  Institute's  initial  capital 
will  come  from  HUD  research  funds  and 
it  wUl  receive  day-to-day  guidance  froni 
and  perform  research  tasks  fpr  the  De- 
partment The  relationship  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  existing  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Rand 
Corp  I  am  not  aware  of  any  charge  that 
the  existence  of  the  Rand  organizatloii 
implies  the  inabUlty  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity. .  .,  _„„^ 
Indeed,  It  is  the  success  of  the  Rand- 


Defense  relationship  in  problem  solving 
activity  that  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Institute.  There  are  a  number  of 
urban  studies  centers  at  universities  but 
their  primary  concern  has  been  bas^c  re- 
search The  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  combine  research  with  the 
solving  of  specific  problems  posed  by  the 
Departments  daily  activities. 

As  an  independent  organization,  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Development  will  be 
able  to  develop  a  capacity  for  anaiyzLng 
urban  problems  in  relation  to  Federal 
and  local  efforts  to  solve  them  and  for 
ranking  priorities  of  need,  effectiveness 
and  investment. 

It  will  conduct  long-range  studies  in 
order  to  gather  data  on  all  aspects  of 
urban  problems. 

The  Institute  will  gather  representa- 
tives of  various  disciplines,  pool  their 
knowledge  and  share  their  various  in- 
sights. ,  ,.  . 

Last,  the  Institute  will  provide  an  in- 
dependent, objective  base  for  the  review 
and  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed 
programs. 

It  is  true  that  many  Americans,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  were  unaware  of 
this  Nation's  pressing  urban  problems 
untU  the  civil  disturbances  of  last  sum- 
mer  Many  continue  to  be  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  basic  problems  that  caused 
these  disturbances  or  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  overcome   them.  But  the 
President  of  tlie  United  SUtes  is  totaJy 
committed  to  rebuilding  America's  cities 
and  the  shattered  lives  of  those  who  live 
in  the  urban  ghettos.  The  Institute  for 
Urban  Development  is  simply  one  new 
tool   in   his   all-out    attack    on   human 
misery. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

CF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  program  has  long  since  demon- 
strated its  great  worth  to  the  people  of 
America.  , 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
enabled  millions  upon  millions  of  our 
citizens  to  have  a  modest  degree  of  fi- 
nancial security  during  their  retirement 

At  present,  an  estimated  23  million 
persons  are  receiving  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits.  Most  of  them  are  also 
protected  bv  the  medicare  program. 

Pocial  security  retirement  benefits 
were  first  set  at  very  modest  leveL^  in- 
deed Over  the  years,  af  the  country  s 
economy  progressed,  the  Congress  has 
found  it  possible  to  Improve  these  levels. 
while  protecting  the  soundness  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund. 

The  goal  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram L^  to  provide  the  fullest  possible 
degree  of  financial  security  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  people  covered  by  its 
provisions.  I  beUeve  that  the  Social  Se- 
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curity  Amendments  of  1967  go  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  this  goal. 

The  legislation  provides  an  Increase 
in  benefit  payments  of  13  percent  for  all 
beneficiaries  on  the  social  security  rolls. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a 
retired  worker  with  an  eligible  wife  now 
on  the  rolls  is  Increased  from  $145  to 
$165.  The  minimum  benefit  for  a  worker 
retiring  at  age  55  Is  Increased  from  $44 
to  $55  a  month.  Monthly  benefits  will 
range  from  $55  to  $160.50,  for  retired 
workers  now  on  social  security  rolls  who 
began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later. 

The  maximum  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  program  were  raised  sub- 
stantially. The  present  $168  maximum 
benefit  for  an  individual  eventually  pay- 
able under  the  old  law  will  go  to  $218  in 
the  future.  The  similar  figure  for  fam- 
ilies will  be  raised  from  $368  to  $434. 

The  amendments,  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing benefits.  raL=;ed  the  amount 
which  a  social  security  recipient  may 
earn,  and  still  receive  his  full  benefit 
check,  from  $1,50C  of  earnings  in  a  year 
to  $1,680. 

The  13 -percent  Increase  was  smaller 
than  the  15-percent  increase  requested 
by  President  Johnson  and  less  than  I 
feel  Is  adequate  to  fully  adjust  the  level 
of  social  security  benefits  to  current 
needs.  I  believe  an  increase  of  more  than 
15  percent  would  be  justified  by  eco- 
nomic realities.  The  1967  amendments, 
nonetheless,  are  a  major  step  toward 
a  more  adequate  social  security  system. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  the  Increased 
benefits,  the  amendments  Include  pro- 
visions to  raise  the  wage  base  subject  to 
the  payroll  tax  from  $6,600  to  $7,800  in 
1968.  The  amendments,  however,  did  not 
make  any  change  in  the  tax  rate 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  were  approved  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins. However,  In  the  months  preceding 
passage,  the  enemies  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  sought  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  oppose  program  improvements. 
Particularly  annoying  to  me  were  com- 
ments in  the  press  and  elsewhere  which 
were  calculated  to  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  the  elderly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  social  security  program.  These 
purveyors  of  misleading  and  inaccurate 
information  succeeded  only  in  arousing 
fear  and  concern  In  the  minds  of  elderly 
folks  and  doubts  among  younger  wage 
earners  concerning  future  benefits.  For- 
tunately, such  unprincipled  opposition 
failed  to  carry  the  day. 

The  medicare  amendments  were 
adopted  to  iron  out  some  of  the  bugs  in 
the  program  which  have  been  discovered 
in  its  first  couple  of  years  of  c^>eratlon 
and  to  Improve  some  of  its  benefits. 
Among  the  chariges  were  liberalization 
of  eligibility  requirements  for  those 
reaching  65  after  1968,  reduction  in  the 
paperwork  involved  in  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  and  extension  of  the 
number  of  days  of  hospitalization  which 
could  be  available  to  those  covered  by 
medicare.  The  amendments  also  ex- 
tended medicare  benefits  to  cover  cer- 
tain services  of  podiatrists  an<  outpa- 
tient physical  therapists. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967.  in  addition  to  revising  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  retirement 


and  disability  benefits,  made  various  im- 
provements in  the  medicare  program  and 
in  the  welfare  programs  contained  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  revisions  In  public  welfare  amend- 
ments, particularly  as  they  relate  to  aid 
for  dependent  children  and  their  moth- 
ers, generated  considerable  controversy. 
I  am  not  entirely  happy  with  the  pro- 
vision which  limits  the  proportion  of  de- 
pendent children  a  State  can  have  on 
welfare  rolls  at  the  January  1967  level. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  requirement  that 
welfare  recipients  who  are  able  to  work 
shall  enroll  in  work  training  programs — 
and  thereafter  seek  appropriate  work — 
is  an  innovation  which  offers  a  mecha- 
nism which  might  assist  in  breaking  the 
chain  of  dependency.  The  chUdren  of 
such  welfare  recipients  will  be  provided 
for  in  day  care  centers  while  their  par- 
ents are  at  work,  thereby  being  fully 
protected  against  neglect.  Hopefully,  the 
adult  welfare  recipients  will  become  con- 
tributors to  the  economic  well-being  of 
themselves  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 


Reported  Turbogeneralor  Contract 
to  Switzerland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall,  asking  him  for  an  ex- 
planation of  a  reported  award  of  a  $28 
million  contract  for  turbogenerators  to  a 
company  in  Switzerland.  Because  this 
matter  might  have  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  I  submit  It  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record; 

Decembee  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  me 
tliat  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  the 
award  of  a  contract  for  turbo-generators  for 
a  new  coai-flred  plant  near  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Brown-Boverl  Company  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  amount  of  the  contract  being 
$28,523,000. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to  the 
juatlflcatlon  lor  the  purchase  of  this  equip- 
ment from  a  foreign  source,  when  all  the 
while  there  are  Industries  In  America — some 
of  which  are  located  In  my  Congressional 
District — that  are  equipped  to  produce  high- 
quality  turbo-generators. 

Such  a  transaction  would  not  be  In  the 
best  economic  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  expenditure  of  American  money  for 
this  foreign  equipment  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
The  transaction  would  make  our  already 
shaky  international  trade  position  even  more 
unstable. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Secretary,  such  a  contract 
award  will  have  a  very  deflnlte  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  Job  situation  In  the  United  States. 
American  workers  would  be  denied  many 
man-hours  of  employment  and  Industry  If 
this  country  would  be  kept  from  sharing 
In  economic  benefits  that  had  their  origin 
In  America. 

I  would  remind  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
charity  begins   at   hcMne,   and   I   would   ap- 


preciate your  prompt  reply  to  this  communi- 
cation and  your  advice  as  to  why  the  Instant 
contract  should  not  be  awarded  to  one  of 
our  domestic  Industries  that  are  superbly 
equipped  to  manufacture  this  type  of  turbo- 
generator. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Oeorge  a.  Goodling, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  Report  to  My  Conshluents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  colleagues  has  a  plaque  in  his  oflBce 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  following 
words: 

I  promise  to  remember  who  I  am.  where 
I  am  from,  and  who  sent  me. 

This  is  a  pledge  that  all  public  serv- 
ants should  remember  at  all  times. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  throughout 
my  years  in  Congress  to  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
session  on  my  activities  during  the  year. 
This  is  my  way  of  keeping  them  in- 
formed of  their  Congressman's  activi- 
ties, his  efforts  and  his  views  on  major 
legislation.  This  is  my  way,  as  a  respon- 
sible public  official,  of  giving  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  and  remembering 
"who  sent  me."  This,  then,  is  my  fifth 
annual  report  covering  the  year  1967. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  fifth  year  as 
your  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Second  District  of  Connecticut.  I 
wish  to  thank  all  my  constituents  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  them  and  our  coun- 
try. I  am  very  grateful  for  this  privilege 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  these 
services  in  1968. 

THE      1887      SESSION 

The  1967  session,  known  officially  &s 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
was  one  of  the  longest  in  our  history.  It 
began  on  January  10  and  ended  on  De- 
cember 15,  a  total  of  more  than  11 
months  of  continuous  work.  Incidentally, 
during  my  5  years  in  Congress  we  have 
been  in  session  for  52  out  of  60  months, 
thus  averaging  nearly  10  and  a  half 
months  per  year.  This  is  certainly  a  full- 
time  Job  which  requires  full  dedication, 

The  previous  Congress,  the  89th,  was 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive In  our  history.  By  comparison, 
the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
has  been  slow-moving  and  not  as  dra- 
matic In  its  achievements.  In  some  quar- 
ters there  Is  even  .some  disappointment 
with  its  "meager"  results.  This  was  per- 
haps to  be  expected.  Coming  after  the 
productive  89th.  any  session  of  Congress 
would  seem  less  industrious.  The  truth, 
however.  Is  that  the  1967  session  was  no 
less  hardworking.  It  was  In  many  ways 
more  cautious,  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive in  Its  approach  to  national  prob- 
lems, and  from  Its  inception  assumed  an 
attitude  of  "let's  watch  and  sec"  how  the 
Nation  will  adjust  to  legislation  adopted 
by  the  previous  Congress. 
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It  is  also  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  90th  Congress  has  another  year  to  go 
and  much  can  happen  during  the  com- 
ing year  In  the  way  of  legislation.  The 
record  may  seem  entirely  different  by  the 
time  the  1968  session  is  concluded.  Let 
us  therefore,  not  be  too  hasty  with  criti- 
cism Let  me  assure  my  constituents  that, 
as  their  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad 
and  I  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  interests 
of  our  country  uppermost  in  mind  when 
fulfilling  my  duties  as  your  Representa- 
tive 

As  In  the  past.  I  shall  continue  to  keep 
my  constituents  Informed  of  my  activi- 
ties and  deeds.  This  will  be  done,  as  In 
previous  years,  through  the  press,  radio 
and  television,  newsletters,  reports,  cor- 
respondence, public  appearances,  and 
personal  contact. 

It  would  be  false  to  assume  that  the 
1967  session  produced  little  in  the  way 
of  important  legislation.  Some  of  the 
bills  passed  during  the  session,  in  my 
estimation,  will  prove  to  be  quite  mean- 
ingful to  the  average  citizen  as  the  years 
go  on.  In  fact,  because  of  its  legislative 
achievements  in  such  fields  as  social  se- 
curity, aid  to  education,  consumer  pro- 
tection, air  pollution  control,  and  aid  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  I  feel  that  in  due 
time  the  session  will  be  rated  better  than 
average.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much  that 
remains  unfinished.  This,  however,  will 
be  the  task  of  the  1968  session  which 
convenes  on  January  15. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   SCENE 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  the  overriding  issue  throughout 
the  entire  year  1967.  Practically  every 
bill,  every  problem,  every  vote  taken,  was 
overshadowed  by  the  war  or  was  con- 
sidered under  its  impact.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation over  the  past  2  years  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  joined  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  In  urging  steps  to 
end  the  war.  Among  the  steps  advocated 
were  cessation  of  bombing  to  encourage 
North  Vietnam  to  enter  into  peace  nego- 
tiations, turning  over  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem to  the  United  Nations,  and  estab- 
lishing United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces. 

More  recently,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  is  ripe  to  undertake  a 
reevaluation  of  our  role  in  Vietnam  and 
a  reassessment  of  our  position  there.  The 
conflict  has  become  a  very  costly  one  for 
us  in  the  way  of  lives  and  resources.  Re- 
cently there  are  indications  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  achieved 
a  more  stable  government,  one  which 
should  In  time  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  war  effort  with  greater  success  and 
pursue  its  own  struggle  for  freedom. 
There  is  even  more  recent  evidence  that 
South  Vietnamese  troops  have  taken  a 
more  effective  part  in  the  actual  fighting. 
I  trust  this  will  enable  us  in  the  coming 
year  to  begin  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  Vietnam. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  going  through 
a  very  trying  period  in  our  history,  one 
which  requires  patience,  courage,  and 
hope  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  Many  voices 
of  dissent  have  risen  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  heard,  but  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  Incite  to  violence  or  cause  dis- 


ruption of  our  lawful  governmental  func- 
tions. North  Vietnam  and  its  supporters 
in  Peking  and  Moscow  must  realize  that 
the  American  people  are  sincerely  seeking 
peace  with  freedom  and  honor,  and 
should  not  misinterpret  this  search  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  written  me  about  this  most 
vital  issue,  and  these  expressions  and 
views  are  always  welcome. 

MAJOR  LEGISLATION 

In  judging  the  record  of  a  Congress, 
the  questions  should  always  be  asked: 
Have  the  American  people  benefited 
from  its  action?  Is  the  United  States 
more  secure,  its  way  of  life  and  Its  in- 
stitutions more  purposeful?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  possess 
the  intelligence  to  judge  for  themselves 
when  presented  with  the  facts. 

The  1967  session  enacted  into  law 
about  500  bills  and  adopted  several  hun- 
dred resolutions,  but  not  all  of  these  are 
of  national  significance.  Perhaps  no  more 
than  50  of  these  could  be  considered  of 
major  importance.  Because  of  limitation 
of  space.  I  should  like  to  list  briefly  only 
a  few  of  these: 

Social  security :  New  amendments  pro- 
vide for  a  13-percent  increase  for  all 
beneficiaries,  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fits jump  from  $44  to  $55.  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  is  raised  from  $1,500  to 
$1,680  annually,  and  certain  improve- 
ments are  made  In  medicare,  disability, 
child  health,  and  other  benefits. 

Two  other  measures  affecting  our  older 
and  middle-aged  citizens  are  worth  men- 
tioning: The  Older  Americans  Act,  which 
IS  extended  for  another  5  years  and  pro- 
vides training  and  community  programs 
for  the  elderly;  Age  Discrimination  Act, 
to  prohibit  employers  and  employment 
agencies  from  discriminatory  practices 
in  hiring  workers  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  65  because  of  their  age. 

In  the  field  of  health  several  important 
bills  were  enacted;  Partnership  for 
health,  which  authorizes  $589  million  for 
the  next  3  years  as  grants  to  the  States 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
services,  mcluding  $40  million  for  rat 
control  projects:  mental  retardation 
amendments,  which  provides  $282  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities,  staffing  of  centers,  training 
teachers  for  the  handicapped,  and  so 
forth;  vocational  rehabilitation,  author- 
izes grants  to  the  States  for  training  and 
services  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
migrant  workers,  and  establishment  of  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
Youths  and  Adults:  Air  Quality  Act, 
which  authorizes  $428  million  over  the 
next  3  years  for  air  pollution  control. 

Congress  took  important  steps  toward 
consumer  protection  by  passing  these 
measures:  Meat  Inspection  Act,  which 
provides  for  a  strong  program  of  Federal 
standards  In  Inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  products  and  raises  the  level  of 
State  inspection  to  Federal  require- 
ments: Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  Is  ex- 
tended to  all  items  of  wearing  apparel 
and  household  furnishings,  while  the 
sale  of  goods  not  meeting  safety  stand- 
ards is  prohibited:  establishment  of  a 
seven-member  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  to  Identify  products 
which  present  a  hazard  to  consumers. 


Although  the  previous  Congress  was 
known  for  its  enactment  of  many  worth- 
while measures  in  the  field  of  education, 
time  may  prove   that  the   1967  session 
overshadowed   it.   One   of   the   greatest 
measures  of  all  time  is  undoubtedly  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary   Education 
Act,  which  provides  $9.3  billion  over  the 
next  2  years,  the  largest  sum  ever  pro- 
vided In  our  history  for  education.  This 
act  includes  aid  to  education  on  a  vast 
scale,    including    supplemental    educa- 
tion, a  new  bilingual  program,  studies  on 
school   dropouts  in  urban   areas,   adult 
education,    et    cetera.    Mention    should 
also  be  made  of  enactment  of  the  Teach- 
er   Corps — volunteer    teachers    in    poor 
areas:    Education   Professioris   Develop- 
ment  Act — new   teacher   training   pro- 
grams; and  the  program  to  provide  li- 
brary services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Of  notable  interest  is  the  new 
Public  Broadcasting  Act,  which  •will  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  broadening 
and  lmpro\ing  educational  tele%ision  and 
radio  programs. 

In  the  field  of  aid  to  the  poor  and  to 
economically  depressed  areas  there  are 
several     important     measures,     among 
them:    Economic    opportunity    amend- 
ments under  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated nearly  $1.8  billion  for  the  antlpov- 
erty  program,  now  extended  for  another 
2  years.  Several  new  programs  will  be 
laimched.  including  day-care  centers  to 
assist  working  mothers  and  $25  million 
for  a  special  program  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  needy.  Food  Stamp  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  extension  of  this  suc- 
cessful   program    enabling    low-income 
families  in  slum  sections  and  depressed 
areas  to  increase  their  food-purchasing 
power.  Appalachia  Redevelopment  Act, 
authorizes  $715   million   over   a   4-year 
period  to  help  the  depressed  Appalachian 
area,  encompassing  sections  of  11  States 
extending  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Mississippi  and  Alabama  It  in- 
cludes public  works,  highways,  land  and 
water    consen-ation,    low-rent   housing, 
et  cetera. 

Nor  wus  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
overlooked  by  Congress.  In  this  sphere 
we  enacted:  The  Small  Business  Act. 
amended  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans 
and  guarantees  for  small  business  firms: 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  extended 
for  another  2  years  to  relieve  the  U.S 
balance-of-pajTnents  deficit  by  making 
it  more  costly  for  foreigners  to  borrow 
from  U.S.  sources;  the  Investment  tax 
credit  was  restored  and  other  measures 
were  taken. 

In  international  affairs  may  be  listed: 
Emergency  food  aid  to  India — In  coop- 
eration with  other  countries— to  help 
meet  India's  critical  food  shortage;  the 
foreign  aid  program — reduced  from  $3.1 
billion  last  year  to  $2.6  billion  this  year; 
extension  ol  the  Peace  Corps:  US  par- 
ticipation in,  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  help  Latin  America:  and 
two  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
establish  consulates  and  to  ban  nuclear 
weapons  from  space. 

The  list  Is  far  from  ended.  For  our 
cities  Congress  enacted  the  rent  sup- 
plement and  model  cities  programs,  ex- 
tension of  urban  renewal,  more  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  and  more  low-rent 
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housing  A  Veterans  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Act  was  adopted  to  provide 
benefits  to  all  those  who  entered  service 
In  the  last  3  years,  Including  education- 
al benefits,  and  a  cost-of-living  increase 
in  benefits  for  all  veterans,  their  -widows 
and  dependents.  Pay  increases  w«re  ap- 
proved for  those  in  military  service,  and 
for  P'ederal  employees  and  postal  work- 
ers. The  draft  w'as  extended  for  another 
4  years,  funds  were  appropriated  for  our 
national  defense  needs,  as  well  as  for 
the  various  Grovcrnment  departments 
and  agencies. 

In  other  words.  Congress  h^s  dealt 
responsibly  with  the  problems  facing 
America  and  its  role  as  a  force  f()r  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world.  i 

ST.     ONCE     BILLS  ' 

Dxiring  the  1967  session  I  introduced  a 
total  of  67  bills  and  resolutions;  49  pub- 
lic measures  and  18  private  bills,  the  lat- 
ter being  immigration  or  claiims  bills. 
This  Is  the  most  I  have  Introducefl  in  any 
one  of  my  5  years  in  Congress. ;  Several 
of  them  were  enacted,  others  ar«  still  in 
process  and  should  be  enacted  In  1968. 
Among  some  of  my  major  bills  ale: 

Increase  in  social  security  benefits.  In- 
cluding cost-of-living  adjustments — en- 
acted in  part;  Older  Americans  Act  to 
provide  community  services  for  the  el- 
derly— enacted;  establishment  of  a  Small 
Tax  Division  In  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  to 
help  small   taxpayers;    a   national   pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  persons  18  years  of  lige  and 
over:  reclassification  of  certain  E>osltions 
In  the  postal  service;  regulation  of  im- 
ports of  milk  and  dairy  products  to  help 
dairj'    farmers — adopted    by    Executive 
order  of  the  President;  establish  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations;  desig- 
nate October   12  as  a  legal  holiday  In 
honor   of    Columbus;    revision   of   U.S. 
copyright  laws;  improvement  of  Federal- 
State  program  of  child  welfare  services. 
Also  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in 
State  veterans  homes;  protect  yeterans 
against  loss  of  pension   resulting   from 
Increased   social   security   benefits — en- 
acted;   preserve    and   protect   estuarlne 
areas,  such  as  Connecticut  shoreline;  in- 
clude prescribed  drugs  for  elderly  people 
under  the  medicare  program;  resolution 
on  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
protection  of  U.S.  textile  industry  against 
import   of   textiles    from    abroad;    con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  adequate 
housing  for  every  American  family;  bet- 
ter  employment    opportunities    for    the 
unemployed;  instruction  In  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  culture  at  our  universities  and 
high  schools;  provide  a  greater  share  of 
Government  contracts  to  businesses  in 
smaller  cities;  and  development  of  a  total 
marine  transport  system,  including  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  vessels  end  sub- 
marines. 

CONCLUSION 

Throughout  the  year  my  staff  and  I 
made  every  effort  to  answer  all  letters 
and  to  be  helpful  in  every  way  possible 
to  constituents  requesting  help  or  In- 
formation, to  communities  seeking  assist- 
ance with  Federal  applications,  and  to 
organizations,  schools,  and  visitors.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  obtain  more  public 
works  projects.  Federal  contracts  for  in- 
dustry, small  business  loans,  grants  for 
educational  projects,  new  post  offices  and 


extension  of  old  ones,  aid  to  poultry  and 
dairy  farmers,  and  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly. 

On  a  personal  basis  help  was  provided 
to  many  Individuals  and  families  with 
social  security  matters,  veterans  pen- 
sions, servicemen's  cases,  welfare  needs, 
student  aid.  housing  problems,  employ- 
ment, and  others.  Tours  were  arranged 
for  constituents  coming  to  Washington, 
especially  large  numbers  of  schoolchil- 
dren. In  short,  the  needs  of  my  district 
and  my  constituents  received  priority  at 
all  times. 

As  your  Congressman,  I  am  always 
glad  to  receive  your  views  on  vital  legis- 
lation, or  your  call  for  assistance  on  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  of  its  agencies.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  support  and  confidence  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  have  shown 
me.  For  any  Information  or  assistance, 
please  address  all  correspondence  to  me 
as  follows:  Congressman  William  L.  St. 
Once,  room  1405.  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washmgton,  D.C.  20515. 


Commission  In  seeming  to  center  on  the  gov. 
ernmental  programs  per  se  rather  than  on 
the  objectives  to  which  hojiefully  these  pro- 
grams contribute.  In  context  with  the  many 
more  programs  In  numbers  and  In  variety 
which  exist  In  the  private  sector. 

It  is  my  own  Judgment  that  the  area  tor 
direct  governmental  programs  Is  quite 
limited,  but  that  the  area  of  government  in 
providing  an  exchange  of  Information  about 
programs  in  existence  or  In  contemplation 
and  the  area  of  government  facilitating  pro- 
grams In  meeting  their  objectives  and  facili- 
tating new  programs  to  come  Into  being  is 
quite  large  and  In  need  of  constant  and  con- 
siderable development. 

Certainly  the  Pall  1967  •Exchange"  move* 
admirably  In  the  proper  direction,  as  I  «m 
It.  I  hope  that  all  members  of  Congress  will 
read  the  articles  In  the  Pall  1967  Exchange. 
To  further  this  end  In  a  modest  way,  I  am 
placing  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Citbtib. 
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The  Outward  Looking  Adviiory  Comoiis- 
sion  on  International  Education  and 
Cultural  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fall 
1967  issue  of  the  Exchange,  a  publication 
by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Education  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, is  most  noteworthy  for  the  healthy 
perspective  it  takes  on  the  great  variety 
of  programs  in  the  private  sector  in  this 
area  In  context  with  public  sector  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  helpful  services  of  gov- 
ernment in  this,  and  in  most  other  areas. 
is  to  direct  public  attention  and  support 
to  efforts  undertaken  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  what  we  deem  to  be  worthy  public 
goals.  For  this  reason  congratulations 
are  due  to  the  Advisory  Commission,  and 
to  help  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members,  I  am  placing  my  support- 
ing letter  to  the  staff  director.  Mr.  James 
Donovan,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

December  18. 1967. 
Mr.  James  A.  Donovan,  Jr., 
Staff  Director,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Internati(mal  Ed-ucational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Donovan:  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  appreciation  to  the 
Commission  for  the  excellence  In  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  for  discussion  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  topical  papers  In  the  Pall  1967 
"Exchange"  published  by  the  Commission. 

I  am  pleased  that  Section  107,  Public  Law 
87-256.  as  cited:  "The  Commission  .  .  .  shall 
make  ref)orts  to  the  public  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  and  support  for  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act"  has  been  Interpreted 
broadly  to  mean  "a  better  understanding 
of  and  support  for  the  objectives  to  which 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  seek 
to  contribute." 

I  have  been  critical  at  times  In  the  past 
of  both  the  actions  and  the  reports  of  the 


Civil  Air  Patrol  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  METCi\LF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  week  of  November  of  this  year, 
Civil  Air  Patrol  held  Its  annual  national 
txjard  meeting  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  While 
the  leaders  of  this  volunteer  organization 
were  planning  the  future  of  their  pro- 
gram, they  held  a  concurrent  meeting  of 
representative  outstanding  Civil  Air 
Patrol  cadet  leaders.  The  purpose  of  the 
cadet  leader  meeting  was  to  obtain  from 
the  young  people  themselves,  first  hand, 
objective  evaluation  of  what  the  cadet 
program  could  have  done  to  It  to  improve 
it. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  represents  an  out- 
standing example  to  the  Nation  of  the 
finest  possible  blending  of  public  and 
private  resources  to  attain  local.  State, 
and  National  objectives.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation of  volunteers — both  youth  and 
adult.  It  combines  U.S.  Air  Force  person- 
nel and  equipment  on  a  modest  scale 
with  the  equipment  and  talents  and  time 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens.  Most  Impor- 
tant, it  seems  to  me,  in  these  times  of 
lack  of  dialog  between  youth  and 
adults  is  Civil  Air  Patrol's  emphasis  on 
seeking  the  opinions  of  its  youthful  mem- 
bers. We  could  all  learn  from  this. 

Montana's  youthful  representative  to 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  meeting  was  Cadet 
Ronald  Frazee,  of  Billings.  Mont.  He  is 
an  outstanding  young  man.  We  in  our 
State  are  proud  to  have  him  as  a  youth- 
ful leader.  I  congratulate  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam W.  Wilcox,  national  commander  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  his  staff  of  Air 
Force  officers,  airmen,  and  Chilians.  Also, 
I  salute  Col.  Lyle  W.  Castle,  CAP,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Board  of  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  all  of  the  men  and  women, 
adult  members  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  make  up  the  cadet  corps  of  Cl\11 
Air  Patrol. 

On  December  1  of  1967.  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol celebrates  Its  26th  anniversary.  In 


vipw  of  the  important  youth  leadership 
training  and  aerospace  education  pro- 
graSTof  Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  ask  unani- 
moTconsent  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  more  detailed  background  ma- 
terial on  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  general  and 
Cadet  Ronald  Frazee  in  particular.  This 
n^terial  was  u.sed  as  background  when 
Twas  my  privilege  to  award  Ronald 
Prazee  of  BllUngs,  Mont.,  with  the  hlgh- 
ST  cSet  award  attainable  In  CivU  Air 

pfttrol 

Among  the  Items  discussed  at  the  re- 
cent Civil  Air  Patrol  Board  meeting  Is 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  CAP 
Civil  Air  Academy.  If  such  an  institution 
is  established  and  It  can  produce  young 
men  and  women  like  Ronald  Frazee,  our 
NaUon  will  be  the  better.  Perhaps  such 
an  institution  can  be  established  at  the 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  ^     ^     ,, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PBreXNTATION  OF  THE  CiVIl.  AlE  PATROL  QEN- 
BAL  CARL  A.  SPAATZ  AWARD  TO  CADrl 
RONALD  L.  FRAZEE  OF  BiLLINCS,  MONT.,  MAY 

20,  1967,  Helena,  Mont. 

(Address  of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf) 
Since  first  learning  that  Ronald  Frazee 
had  attained  the  highest  cadet  award  pos- 
sible in  th"  Civil  Air  Pauol,  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  an  opportunity  to  present  this 
richly  deserved  and  hard  earned  recognition 
Newspaper  headlines  and  columns  detail 
many  examples  of  youth  who  are  In  difficulty. 
All  too  often,  outstanding  examples  of  dedi- 
cated voluntary  effort  by  young  people— and 
adults  who  work  with  them— go  unheralded, 
unannounced,  unappreciated. 

Today,  It  is  my  privilege  to  recogn^e  a 
fine  young  Montanan  who  Is  typical  of  the 
conscientious  young  people  who  make  up  our 
real  hope  for  the  future. 

Ronald  Frazee  Is  In  an  elite  group.  He  Is 
the  29th  young  person  in  the  naUon  to  at- 
tain the  coveted  Civil  Air  Patrol  General  Carl 
A   Spaatz  Award. 

Members  of  the  Congress  have  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the 
Ronald  Prazees  of  the  nation.  A  number  of 
Public  Laws  relate  to  this  official  civilian 
auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
These  laws  are  an  expression  of  confidence 
and  trust  by  the  people  of  the  nation- 
through  their  elected  representatives. 

Cadet  Ronald  Prazee's  recognition  today  is 
testimony  and  tribute  to  ClvU  Alx  Patrols 
history  of  service  to  the  nation.  It  is  tribute, 
too.  to  one  of  Civil  Air  Patrols  and  America  s 
outstanding  aviation  leaders-General   Carl 
A     Spaatz'     outstanding     contribution     U> 
America's    aviation     developments     and     air 
supremacy.  Few.  however,  realize  that  while 
he  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  he 
was  a  great  booster  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  Fur- 
ther, upon  his  retirement,  he  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Civil  Air  Patrol^  In  this 
capacity.   General   Spaatz  donated   his   out- 
standing organizational   and   administrative 
abUlty  in  helping  guide  the  voIunUry  Civil 
Air  Patrol  members  In  their  crucial  po^t-war 
period     Thus,     todav,     through     Ronald     L. 
Prazee  we  recognize  a  generation  of  young 
men   and    women,    the    cadets   of    ClvU    ait 
Patrol   and   their  dedicated  volunteer  lead- 
ers—the adult  senior  members  of  this  organi- 

Last  December  first,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
celebrated  Its  25th  anniversary  On  that  De- 
cember day  m  1941,  just  before  Pearl  Harbor 
farslghted  Americans  like  the  late  Gill  Robb 
WUson  and  the  then  Director  of  Civilian  De- 
fense for  the  nation— former  New  York  City 
Mayor  Plorello  H.  LaGuardla  Joined  the  ef- 
fort of  many  leaders  and  established  the  Civu 
Air  Patrol.  Major  General  John  F.  Curry  of 


the  VS.  .Army  Air  Force  became  the  first  na- 
tional commander  of  this  voluntary  organi- 
zation. . 

Civil  Air  Patrol  volunteers  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  nation  for  their  World 
War  U  record  of  courier  missions,  anti-sub- 
marine patrol  and  spotting  along  with  aerial 
target  towing  for  the  coast  artillery,  carrying 
priority  passengers  and  part*,  and  many 
other  important  war -tune  missions.  Some 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members  gave  their  lives  in 
non-paid  volunteer  service  to  their  country 
during  this  period. 

After  world  War  U.  Civil  Air  Patrol  entered 
a  new  phase  of  Its  continuing  contributions 
Bv  various  acts  of  Congress,  Civil  Air 
Patfol  has  steadily  received  "cognition  and 
support  for  its  programs.  On  1  /"ly^  l^^^ 
President  Truman  signed  Public  Law  476  of 
the  79th  Congress.  This  law  incorporated  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  as  a  benevolent,  non-profit 
organization.  That  law  details  the  objectives 
and  programs  ClvU  Air  Patrol  has  undertaken 
in  recent  years: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be: 

(a)  To  provide  an  organization  to  en- 
courage and  aid  American  citizens  in  the 
conUlbutlon  of  their  efforts,  services,  and 
resources  In  the  development  of  aviation  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  air  supremacy,  and 
to  encourage  and  develop  by  example  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  private  citizens  to 
the  public  welfare. 

(b)  To  provide  aviation  education  and 
training  especially  to  it*  senior  and  cadet 
members:  to  encourage  and  foster  civil  avia- 
tion in  local  conununlUes  and  to  provide  an 
organization  of  private  clUzens  with  ade- 
quate facilities  to  assist  in  meeting  local  and 
national  emergencies. 

Thousands  of  ClvU  Air  Patrol  adult  and 
youthful  members  regtUarly  work  as  volun- 
teers in  meeUng  the  broad  objecUvee  ap- 
proved by  congress.  Cadet  Prazee  Is  a  H^'l^g 
sv-mbol  of  and  testimony  to  the  splendid 
programs  conducted  by  CAP  volunteers. 

Further  Congressional  recognition  of  Civil 
Air  Patrol  stems  from  Public  Law  657  of  the 
80th  Congress.  Signed  Into  law  on  26  May 
1948  this  legislation  established  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  as  a  civilian  auxiliary  of  the  United 

States  Air  Force. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  ClvU 
Air  Patrol  Is  that  for  many,  membership  is 
a  family  affair.  Teenage  boys  and  girls  w-e 
often  Cadet  members  with  either  or  both 
parents    serving    In    a    responsible     Senior 

With  CAPS  dedication  to  such  missions  as 
search  and  rescue,  communications  and 
aerospace  education  and  training,  it  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  the  aerospace  and  educational 
leaders  of  the  nation. 

P^ple  live  today  because  Civil  Air  Patrol 
volunteers  manned  the  communi^tlons  net^ 
work  and  others  volunteered  to  fly  a  search 
Tnd    rescue    mission    and    find    pUot    and 
nassengers  In  time  to  save  lives. 
^  Former  outstanding  CAP  Cadets  are  serv- 
ing their  country  well  and  In  ways  in  which 
they  use  the  skills  and  discipline  learned  In 
their  voluntary  classes.  Many  former  cadet*— 
both  young  men  and  women— are  among  the 
enlisted  and  commissioned  members  of  the 
armed  forces  In  the  Army,  Nav^,  Air  For« 
Marines  and  Coast  Guard.  Annapolis.  West 
Point  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  num- 
ber   many     of    their    enroUees   ja*    ^o-"^" 
distinguished  CAP  Cadets.  In  short,  Civil  Air 
Patrol  is  a  genuine  leadership  laboratory  for 
the  youth  of  the  nation. 

Civil  Ah-  Patrol  members  give  much  to 
theu-  oreanlzaUon  and  to  the  nation.  CAP  in 
turn  does  much  for  those  who  participate  in 
lt«  manv  missions  and  progrMns. 

Cadet  Prazee  has  given  much  to  his  organ.- 
zatlon  as  evidenced  by  the  award  with  vvhich 
we  recognize  hlm/today  He  Is  truly  an  active^ 
giving,  leading  atd  inspiring  young  man.  Hl^ 
family   commT»rtlty,  state  and  nation  Join  In 


recognizing  him.  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  all  of 
its  officials  and  dedicated  volunteer  member* 
merit  the  special  thanks  of  all  Americans  for 
the  programs  that  make  it  possible  for  the 
Ronald  Prazees  of  the  nation  to  contribute 
their  efforts  and  resources  to  youthful  aero- 
space education,  training  and  leadership. 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  position  of 
world  leadership  in  aviation.  No  smaU  part 
of  this  Btems  from  the  strength  of  our  citi- 
zens who  in  times  of  peace  or  war  join  In 
voluntary  efforts.  The  ClvU  Air  Patrol  in 
general  and  Ronald  L.  Prazee  in  parUcular 
represent  the  highest  form  of  voluntary 
contribution  to  this  nation's  security  and 
aviation  progress.  Cadet  Frazee,  I  Join  with 
my  fellow  Montanans  in  saluting  your  fine 
record  of  attainment.  May  you  always  remain 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  know  you  and 
realize  that  you  do  honor  to  your  com- 
munity your  state  and  your  nation  as  you 
wear  the  badge  of  recognition  evidenced  by 
the  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz  Award.  Congratu- 
lations 


Trick  or  Treating  for  UNICEF 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Halloween,  like  thousands  of  other  chil- 
dren across  the  country,  several  young- 
sters in  the  district  I  represent  were  trick 
or  treating  for  UNICEF.  When  they  rang 
the  doorbeU  of  one  home,  they  were 
abruptly  rejected  and  handed  a  hate- 
filled  antl-UNICEF  pamphlet  which  sug- 
gested they  were  trick  or  treatmg  for 
Communists. 

This  folder  blatently  asserts  that 
UNICEF  funds  were  used  to  "finance  the 
UN  invasion  of  pro- Western.  anti- 
Communist  Katanga"  in  1961.  Moreover, 
it  indicts  the  whole  UJJ.  organization  as 
an  instrument  of  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  American  Government  find 
asserts  that  the  "U.N.  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights"  violates  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Although     the     distributors    of     this 
pamphlet  sought  to  conceal  its  source 
an  Investigation  by  my  office  traced  it 
to  a  John  Birch  Society  outlet  at  1230 
Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  NY. 

The  incredible  fact  about  these  hate 
fivers  is  that  they  are  attacking  what 
the  late  President  Herberi  Hoover  caUed 
"the  major  beneficial  service  of  the 
United  Nations."  I  wonder  if  the  Birchers 
are  suggesting  that  President  Hoover, 
like  President  Eisenhower,  was  a  con- 
scious agent  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy? 

UNICEF  the  United  Nations  Children  s 
Fund  formerly  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Emergency  Fund,  was  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
of  children  in  the  war-rava^ea  ^Vr  ^^ 
inimediately  after  the  Second  World 
War  Today  the  work  of  this  great  or- 
ganization still  goes  on  In  underdevel- 
oped «>uiitrles:  In  maternal  and  <^d 
care  faculties,  in  disease  immunlzaUon 
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faclUties.  wiping  out  malaria  in  the 
Carrlbean,  providing  milk  processing 
facilities  and  supplements  to  children's 
dlets-the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  work  of  UNlcti* 
stands  as  one  of  the  great  humanitarian 
achievements  of  this  centur>-  In  1965, 
UNICEF  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  It  has  been  acclaimed  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee and  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ.  As 
further  testimony  to  the  value  of  its 
achievements.  I  cite  the  following  state- 
ments of  five  American  Presidents: 

Millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  were 
pleased  to  learn  that  UNICEP  tos  been  Be- 
lected  for  the  1965  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Never 
was  an  award  more  aptly  made.  - 

UNICEP  Is  giving  new  hope  for  a  better 
are  to  the  generations  In  whose  ha^^s  the 
security  of  the  world  soon  wlU  rest.  There 
Is  no  nobler  work  for  peace. 

Your  UNICEP  Trick  or  Treat  ^^7^^ 
helped  turn  a  holiday  too  often  marred  by 
youthful  vandalism  Into  a  program  of  basic 
training  In  world  citizenship. 

Your  ereat  hximanltarlan  program  aids  in- 
nocent children  who  are  the  vlcUms  of 
mankinds  oldest  enemies— dls^e.  hunger, 
and  Ignorance.  I  want  to  express  to  yo".  yo«^ 
staff,  and  the  hundred.s  of  thousands  of 
voung  Americans  who  are  participating  In 
this  annual  event  my  deep  aPP'-e<;'^"°?,/°f 
your  unselfish  work  on  behalf  of  children 
everywhere.  (Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  October  27. 

^  Children  are  the  world's  most  valuable  re- 
source and  lt3  best  hope  for  the  future.  It  U 
a  real  tragedy  that  In  an  era  of  vast  tech- 
nolScal  progress  and  sclenUfic  achievement 
ml  Uons  of  children  should  still  suffer  from 
mck  of  -nedlcal  care,  proper  nutrition,  ade- 
quate education,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
handicaps  and  uncertainties  for  a  low-In- 
come, substandard  environment. 

Through  the  years,  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  to  meet  this 
great  challenge  and  alleviate  such  needs  have 
met  with  a  remarkable  measvire  of  euccess. 
Our  own  children  and  adults  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  work,  mostly  through 
UVICEP's  Halloween  and  Greeting  Card  pro- 
-ams, can  be  proud  of  the  results  of  their 

generosity. 

At  a  time  when  UNICEP's  endeavors  en- 
compass more  than  500  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  mothers  In  116  countries,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  urge  all  f^"^^J° 
respond  once  again  In  a  spirit  and  gw>d  win 
to  UNICEF's  appeal  this  lall.  (John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. July  25,  1963) 

It  Is  heartwarming  to  follow  the  work  or 
XTNICEF.  the  United  NaUons  Children's  Fund. 

Please  give  my  congratulatlors  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Natlom.  Committee 
for  UNICEP  for  their  unceasing  efforts  to 
alleviate  hunger  and  disease  among  "all  the 
world's  children".  In  their  program,  which 
enlists  the  support  of  many  generous  clU- 
zens  they  contribute  much  to  the  ^'^ea  of 
mUllons  in  need.  (Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Oc- 
tober 23.  1959) 

I  have  always  had  a  special  Interest  In  the 
work  and  program  of  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  and  have  followed  with 
satisfaction  the  humanitarian  services  per- 
formed by  them  In  many  countries  the  world 

over. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways maintained  close  ties  and  a  special 
concern  for  the  plight  of  children,  whoever 
they  may  be  and  whatever  their  origin. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  In  your 
high  purpose.  (Harry  S.  Truman,  October  9, 

1963) 

V  13  my  conviction  that  UNICEP  Is  ably 
and   honestly   conducted    Its   director   Is   a 

i 


former  associate  of  mine.  To  me  It  Is  the 
major  beneficial  service  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   (Herbert  Hoover.  October   19.   1962) 


No  further  statements  are  required  to 
attest  to  the  high  piuT>ose  and  great 
achievements  of  this  humanitarian 
organization.  The  help  they  have  ren- 
dered to  miUlons  of  underprivileged  chil- 
dren and  mothers  stands  In  eloquent 
rebuttal  to  the  malicious  slanders  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

But  to  answer  their  speclflc  charge 
that  UNICEF  funds  were  used  to  support 
the  UN.  action  In  the  Congo  in  1961,  I 
offer  the  following  clarification: 

In  1961,  the  U.S.  Grovernment  allocated 
$10  million  in  support  of  UNICEF.  Prior 
to  actual  payment,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral required  emergency  funds  to  carry 
on  U  N  action  in  the  Congo.  Acting  un- 
der U.N.  Resolution  1341.  authorizing 
him  to  borrow  funds  from  special  ac- 
counts, and  after  consulting  with 
UNICEP  and  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Secretary  General  was  advanced  the  $10 
million,  which  was  repaid  in  full  to 
UNICEF  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Therefore,  the  money  specified  for 
UNICEF,  went  to  UNICEF. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  clears  the 
record  of  this  wild  charge.  And,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  record  UNICEF  has 
made  in  its  humanitarian  endeavors  Is, 
in  itself,  the  best  rebuttal  to  these 
charges. 

As  for  the  second  contention  In  the 
pamphlet,  that  the  U.N.  Is  an  instrument 
of    an    international    Communist    con- 
spiracy, this  is  foimded  on  a  gross  mis- 
understanding of  the  purpose  of  the  U.N. 
The   purpose   of   the   United   Nations 
is  not  a  forum   for  invective,  nor  is  It 
an   Instrument  of   U.S.   foreign   policy; 
rather,  it  is  an  organization  particularly 
established  to  promote  world  peace  and 
to  serve  as  an  arena  where  nations  may 
weigh  the  results  of  their  actions  by  the 
judgments,  resolutions,  and  sanctions  of 
the  world  community.  But  the  Blrchers 
would  like   to   think  that  the  over   115 
sovereign   nations  of   the   General   As- 
sembly ought  to  forsake  their  own  na- 
tional   goals    for    those    of    the    United 
States.   I   believe   the   response   to   this 
position  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 
We  shall  not  always  expect  to  find  them 
supporting  our   view.   But   we   shall   always 
hope  to  find  them  strongly  supporting  their 
own  freedom. 

The  third  allegation  In  the  pamphlet 
is  that  the  "U.N.  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  violates  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

First  of  all.  it  Is  Impossible  to  "violate" 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  Is, 
as  It  says,  a  declaration,  not  a  law. 

Second,  as  for  the  "U.N.  Covenant  on 
Htunan  Rights";  there  Is  no  such  doc- 
ument. 

Third,  the  pamphlet  quotes  from  ar- 
ticle 15,  section  3  and  article  20  of  the 
"U.N.  Covenant  on  Human  Rights."  This 
is  incorrect.  What  the  authors  are  quot- 
ing is  not  the  "U.N.  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights."  but  the  "U.N.  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights";  not  article  15. 
section  3,  but  article  18.  section  3.  and 
article  20. 


Fourth,  let  us  examine  these  quota- 
tions. Article  15,  section  3: 

Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  be- 
liefs may  be  subject  only  to  such  UmltatlOM 
as  are  prescribed  by  late. 

Note  here  that  the  quote  goes  on  in 
the  original  text.  Wlmt  was  omitted  was 
the  following : 

and  which  are  necessary  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  in  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity, or  public  safety,  public  order,  the 
protection  of  public  health  or  morals  or  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
others. 

The  same  kind  of  half-truth  was  ex- 
pressed  in   the   citation   of   article  20: 

Article  20,  The  right  of  peaceful  assembly 
shall  be  recognized.  No  restriction  may  be 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  this  right  other 
than  those  Imposed  In  conformity  with  the 
law. 

Again  a  half  statement.  The  foUowlng 
was  omitted : 

and  are  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic safety,  order,  health  or  morals  of  the 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  otherj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  statemenu, 
when  read  in  full,  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  our  own  domestic  rights  as 
expressed  in  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Finally,  these  misquoted  documents, 
which  the  John  Birch  Society  imputes 
are  stealing  our  citizens'  basic  rights. 
were  not  even  signed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. ,       _,  , 

But  even  If  they  had  been  signed  by 
the  United  States,  international  state- 
ments of  this  type  have  abj^lutely  no 
legal  character  nor  binding  effect  on  this 
or  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

What  this  pamphlet  amounts  to  then, 
Mr  Speaker,  is  pure  printed  poison 
fraught  with  tiny  shards  of  half-truths 
and  semlfacts  deliberately  designed  to 
mLslead  the  American  public. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  recognize 
this  for  what  it  is— to  reject  this  call  to 
hatred— and  to  reject  those  anonymous 
phantoms  who  creat*  and  distribute  it. 
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Our  Mexican  American  Citizeni 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TFXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  the  progress  being  made 
in  bringing  our  Mexican  American  citi- 
zens into  the  mainstream  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  . 

The  campaign  to  teach  new  job  siUJis 
to  these  Americans  has  gained  momen- 
tum since  your  formation  last  June  o^. 
an  interagency  committee  on  Mexican 
American  affairs. 

In  those  few  short  months,  projects 
have  been  organized  providing  for  en- 
rolling more  than  3.400  Moxlcan  Ameri- 
cans in  on-the-job  training  program.^ 
designed  to  make  them  self-sufficier.' 
members  of  their  communities. 

This  brings  to  6,300  the  total  number 
of  on-the-job  training  slots  for  Mexican 


A^prirans  approved  under  the  Man 
^,^'  Development  and  Training  Act. 
^Sse  programs  are  designed  to  serve 
.hJnnemploved  former  farmhand  or  the 
'lldentT  of  Spanish-speaking  ghettos 
Sh  nJ  Job  skills  and  often  with  little 
riand  of  English.  Most  of  the  pro- 
^^s  are  coupled  with  prejob  classroom 

Instruction. 

Among  the  new  programs  are. 

^e  in  Texas  for  750  unemployed 
mirltM  faimworkers  from  the  Rio 
?  !,hp  Valley  These  trainees  will  be 
S'Srienld  m'their  hometowns  of  Har- 
eSgeS  McAllen.  and  Rio  Grande  Citj-^ 
hen  relocated  with  their  famlUes  and 
^oiSeSld  goods  to  the  DaUas  area  for 
5Se-3ob  training  at  Llng-Temco- 
Vought  Aerospace  Corp. 

qix  in  CaUfornla  affording  training  for 
a  total  of  2.600  individuals  in  Los  An- 
geks  Fresno,  Salinas.  Santa  Rx^sa,  San 
Seeo  and  Richmond.  Contracts  for 
S2e  projects  are  held  by  social  serv-lce 
agSfcles  n  the  various  cities.  ^Ith  the 
Sua!  training  subcontracts  to  private 

Tie  m^Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  for  train- 
ing 75  Mexican-Americans  under  a  pro- 
gram called  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc 

In  the  programs  already  completed  in- 
dlMduals  have  been  trained  as  elec- 
tronics assemblers,  machinist.?  drafts- 
men office  clerks.  deliveiT  truck  drivers. 
SSJ'tmeUl  workers,  welders,  and  restau- 
rant workers. 

There  have  been  heart-warming  in- 
dividual successes  such  as  that  of  tiie 
young  Mexican-American  who.  after 
being  coached  In  English  for  several 
weeks,  was  placed  in  a  training  slot  as 
a  busboy.  After  working  for  a  time  as  a 


busboy.  he  was  promoted  to  waiter  and 
is  now  the  captain  in  one  of  the  plush 
dining  rooms  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  forge  ahead  to  see  that  every 
deserving  Mexican-American  Is  given 
the  oppo:-tuiiity  for  job  training  so  that 
he  may  achieve  the  dignity  of  employ- 
ment which  Is  his  birthright. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second 
Concessional  District  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr    CUNNINGHAM.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
have  compiled  a  report  from  official  rec- 
ords which  lists  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  first  .session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  I  will  make  this  record 
available  to   the  people  of  the  Secona 
Congressional     District     of     Nebraska, 
which  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect 
m  one  place  and  in  concise  form  Infor- 
mation which  is  scattered  through  thou- 
sands   of    pages    of    the    Congressional 
Record.  The  description  of  bills  Is  for 
Identification  only;  no  attempt  has  been 
made  herein  to  describe  the  bills  com- 
pletely or  to  elaborate  upon  the  issues 
involved.  ,    ^ 

This  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 


was  in  session  until  December  15  and 
therefore  as  a  stewardship  report  to  those 
I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I  am  listing 
a  compilation  of  the  votes  I  cast  from  the 
opening  of  the  90th  Congress.  January 
10.  1967,  to  December  15,  1967.  This  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  established  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  number  of  vot«s  cast. 

This  report  Includes  all  rollcall  votes, 
where  Congressmen  are  publicly  recorded 
for  or  against  an  issue.  However,  the  447 
votes  listed  in  this  report  represent  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. RoUcall  votes  are  not  publicly  rec- 
orded on  the  majority  of  bills  as  most  of 
the  legislation  is  decided  by  voice  vote. 
In    addition    there    were    hundreds    of 
quorum  calls — attendance  checks — taken 
in  the  House  which  are  omitted  here  to 
conserve   space.   This   accounts   for   the 
nonconsecutive  numbering  of  the  roll- 
calls  in  this  report. 

Manv  of  the  votes  were  controversial  as 
vou  well  know.  Mr  Speaker,  but  I.  like  all 
Memijers,  must  stand  and  be  couiited  by 
voting  either  "yes"  or  "no."  That  Is  our 
duty  and  responsibility.  ^ 

When  the  people  note  the  title  o*  the 
votes  listed  here  they  will  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the 
Issues  which  are  voted  upon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  proud  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  my  11  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mv  attendance  record  is  in  the  upper  5 
percent  among  ail  Members  of  Congress 
during  these  past  10  years  for  being  on 
the  lob  and  answering  the  call  of  the  roll 
when  votes  are  cast  and  when  official 
attendance  records  are  compiled. 
The  record  referred  to  follows : 


REPORT  ON  RECORDED  VOTES  CAST  BY  CONGRESSMAN  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM.  1ST  SESS.,  90TH  CONG. 


Roll-      Dale 
;  call       1967 
No. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


My  vote 


2  Jan.   10 

3  Jan.  10 

4  Jan.  10 

i  Jan.  10 
6  Jan.  10 
U    Feb,     8 

12  Feb.     8 

13  Feb.  8 
15    Feb.  20 

17  Feb.  21 

18  Feb.  21 


Election  of  Speaker.  (McCormack  246.  Ford  186.)  (See  note  3.    Ford. 

H'R«1*authori2lng  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell: 

"     On  irdermJTrlvioas  question  (ending  debate).  (Rejected    No. 

On^resoMwn'as  amended  (Agreed  to  363  to  65.) Yes. 

H   Rm  7  adopting  rules  ol  House  to  cut  off  debate  and  prevent 
p,S«nta"n  of  amendment  to  abolish  21-day  rule  adopted  as 

•^rofdlrJ  TrrvSulS"  (ending  debate).  (ReiectedlNo. 
Onfm^ndSilt  to  eliminate  the  21-day  rule.  (Agreed  to  2331Yes. 
H  Res'226**providing  tor  consideratkin  of  H.R.  4573.  the  national    No. 
debt  lim/i°"««e:  On  ordering  previous  question  (ending 
debate)  (Agreed  to  223  to  183.) 
MR  4S73  national  debt  imil  Increase.  „ 

On  motkJn  to  recommit  with  mstructkins.  (Re)ected  155  to    No. 

On^^issage  (to  increase  the  debt  ceiling).  (Passed  215  to    No. 

H  R  2  'lending  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the  Reserve    Yes. 
"■^mpSneMs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  ^''j'^^'"' °' '^''7/,' 
Guard  technicians:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and   pass. 

H  ^Rpf  8^  \^uthorUmg  Agriculture  Committee  investigations: 

"•    On  ordermg  previoSs  question  (ending  debate).  (Passed    Yes. 

On"^lution   as   amended   to  exclude  overseas  travel.    Yes. 


Roll-  Date 
call  1967 
No. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


My  vote 


22  Mar.  i 

23  Mar.  I 

24  Mar.  1 

25  Mar.  1 

26  Mar.  1 


H    RelH^S.'lSVf'ipresent.tive-elect  Adam  Clayton 

''"on'orderins  previous  question  (ending  debate).  (Re)ected    No. 

On^^ordenng  previous  question  <>"  »"'S"1"'«l{°p««'"l!    ^'»*- 
Adam  ClaVon  Powell  from  '"•^Oershm  in  90th  Cong,  as 
a  substitute  to  the  resolution.  (Passed  263  to  161.) 

S;;n";^£"asSdVd\Vex^SieAdamCiaytonPo^^    Yev 
from  being  seated  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Passed  307  to  116.)  J  oil  1.     V.c 

On  ordering  previous  question  on  preamble.  (Passed  311  to    Yes. 
9.) 


28    Mar.    2 

30    Mar.    8 

32  Mar.    9 

33  Mar.    9 

36    Mar.  15 

38  Mar.  16 

39  Mar.  16 

40  Mar.  20 

41  Mar.  20 

43    Mar.  21 

45  Mar.  22 

46  Mar.  22 

47  Mar.  22 

49  Mar.  22 

50  Mar.  22 


H  R   4515    authorizing  supplemental  military  procurement  for    No. 
fiscal  19i67  ■  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instr\)Ctions  that  none 
of  the  funds  could  be  used  to  carry  out  military  operations  in 
or  over  North  Vietnam.  (Re)Kted  18  to  372.)  

S  665  authorizing  supplemental  military  procurement  for  fiscal    N.R. 
■  year  1967 :  On  conference  report  (Passed  364  to  13.) 

H.J  Res.  267,  lor  emergency  food  assistance  to  India:  On  passage.    Yes. 

H  ^rI? 376^^authori2ing  the  Speaker  to  appoint  a  special  cour^el    Yes. 
"tofepresent'the  House  in  m»t,o.  f,\i6  t,J,6>m  Clayton 
Powell :  On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate).  (Passed 

H  R^eMS^Vroviding  tor  an  extension  of  the  interest  equalizatwn    No. 

tax-  On  passage.  (Passed  261  to  138.) 
H  R   7123    providing  supplemenUI  Defense  appropriations  tor    Yes. 

HS't^rrVst^nngTe'Sr^enTc^edS^tl^  allowance  o,    Ye. 
accelerate  deprlciation  ,n  the  case  of  certain  real  property: 

H  R°"2'0M'Tcrirsinfve^a'ns' pensions:  On  motion  to  suspend    N.R. 

H  ^"'r5lV'pl^^sfnVrSm''m°,ls,oVon  National  Observances  and    N.R. 
Holiday's- On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  315  to 


H  g'^^%?hr,n'/ip'SrJpn.tions  for  the  Depar^ents^th. 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  and  related  agencies  tor  fiscal  1958. 
'^°0n  amendment  providing  for  15  proposed  "««  P"!^^"' '-^    "•"• 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  treasury.  (Passed  211 

On  mM?on  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  jpendmg  to    N.R. 
95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimates.  (Rejected  168  to  2U.)    ^  ^ 

HJ  SeVJ^iupX^^er'VmlVicanRepubl^inan  historic 

"*SnCfo°n\f;e^'Sw'ft;  mX\"ons  to  reword  the  reso-    N.R. 
luTion  to  the  effect  ot  giving  sympathetic  consideration  to 

ways  and  means  of  *'"Ple,';i«"f'"B 'fif^^A^r           '* 
Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay.  (Defeated  147  to  210.) 
On  passage.  (Passed  234  to  117.) "•"• 


See  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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52    Apr.     5    H.  Res.  364.  providing  funds  td  the  expenses  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee:  Onfcotion  to  recommit  witti  instruc- 
tions to  provide  additional  %ids  to  liire  Republican  minority 
staft  employees.  (Rejected  l|5  to  216.) 
H.  Res.  221.  providing  funds  fv  ttie  expenses  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities;    ; 
On  ordering  previous  quibtion  on  resolution  and  amend- 
ments (Passed  305  to  9f ) 
On  motion  to  recommit  w^  instructions  ttiat  open  hearings 
beheld  to  justify  additiogal  funds  tor  committee.  (Rejected 
92  to  304.)  { 

On  resolution  providing  fyads  for  continuance  of  committee 
investigation  un-Ameri£in  activities.  (Agreed  to  350  to 
43.)  ; 

H.  Res.  413.  providing  for  coniideration  ot  H.R.  2512.  copyright 

law  revision:  On  resolution.  {Agreed  to  347  to  42.) 
H.R.  2512,   revising  the  Cop^ght  Law:  On  motion  to  strike 

enacting  clause.  (Rejected  1^  to  252.) 
H.J.  Res.  493.  adding  20  days  4  the  60-day  "cooling  off  period' 


53  Apr.  5 

54  Apr.  5 

55  Apr.  5 

57  Apr.  6 

60  Apr.  6 

62  Apr.  11 


during  which  a  strike  or  chai^  in  work  rules  was  illegal  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  appli^bla  to  the  current  dispute 


On 


63  Apr.   11 

G5  Apr.   12 

68  Apr.   13 

70  Apr.  20 

71  Apr.  20 

73  Apr.  27 

74  Apr.  27 

75  Apr.  27 

76  Apr.  27 


77    Apr.  27 
79    May     1 


31  May  3 

&4  May  9 

86  May  U 

87  May  11 

92  May  17 

93  May  17 


94  May   17 

95  May   17 


102    May  24 


103    May  24 


104  May  24 

105  May  24 
108    May  25 


110  May  31 

111  May  31 
116  June  5 

119  June  6 


120    June    6 
122    June    7 


123    June    7 
See  notes 


motion  to  suspend  rules  and#ass.  (Passed  396  to  8.) 
H.R.  2512.  revising  the  Copyrigt^Law:  On  passage.  (Passed  379 

to  29.)  J 

H.R.  5404,  amending  National $cience  Foundation  Act  of  1950: 

On  passage  (Passed  391  to  E  ) 
H.  Res.  418.  establishing  a  stfnding  committee  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Standards  oF. Official  Conduct:  On  resolution. 
(Passed  400  to  0.)  • 

H.  Res.  443.  expressing  sympat%  ot  the  House  on  death  of  Konrad 

Adenauer:  On  resolution  (PMsed  357  to  0.) 
H.R.  207,  authorizing  Interior  department  financial  participation 
in  a  large  water  desalting  andiiuclear  power  plant:  On  passage. 
(Passed  315  to  38)  ! 

H.R.  9029    making  appropria&ns  tor  Interior  Department  lor 
fiscal  1968:  ^ 

On  motion  to  recommit  woti  instructions  to  limit  spending  to 
95  percent  ot  1968  budg|t  estimate.  Rejected  (158  to  231.) 

On  passage  (Passed  377  ti  U.) 

H.  Res.  442.  providing  for  coi#deration  of  H.R.  2508,  congres- 
sional redistricting:  On  orftring  previous  question  (ending 
debate).  (Passed  284  to  99.)  = 
H.R.  2508.  providing  lor  congr^ional  redistricting: 

On  motion  to  recommit  wiBi  instructions  to  delete  provision 
permitting  Hawaii  and  lew  Mexico  to  continue  electing 
their  Representatives  at  large.  (Rejected  161  to  203.) 
-        3^. 


On  passage.  (Passed  289  ta  63J 


H.  J.  Res.  543.  extending  the  peiod  for  47  additional  days  during 
which  a  strike  or  change  in  w^k  rules  was  illegal  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  applicable  to  Ae  current  dispute:  On  motion  to 
suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Pased  302  to  56.) 
H.R.  9481.  making  supplemenlftl  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967: 

On  passage.  (Passed  391  to  ^ 
H.R.  9240,  authorizing  appropriflions  during  fiscal  1%8  tor  mili- 
tary procurement:  On  passa^.  (Passed  401  to  3  ) 
H.  Res.  161.  providing  addition^  Jl. 200  per  year  telephone  allow- 
ance lor  Members  ot  Congreft  to  use  in  their  home  districts: 
On  resolution.  (Passed  189  tqS57  ) 
H.  Res.  464,  authorizing  the  hiriig  of  78  additional  Capitol  police- 
men: On  resolution  (Passe(f334  to  16.) 
H.R.  9%0,  making  appropriati4ns  lor  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  iMian  Development  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  amendment  to  cut  out  80,000.000  rent  supplement  con- 
tract authority  (Passed  E3  to  171  ) 
On  motion  to  recommit  wfh  instructions  to  decrease  from 
J225.0OO.0OO  to  }12.000,{IOO  funds  to  be  used  lor  model 
cities  programs.  (Rejectei  193  to  213.) 

On  final  passage.  (Passed  fl7  to  56.) 

H.R.  6431,  extending  the  pr(ferams  of  Federal  matching  grants 
lor  the  construction   arif  stalling  ot  community  mental 
health  centers:  On  pass^  (Passed  355  to  0.) 
H.R.  7819,  authorizing  appropnSion  of  funds  for  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  ed*:ation  programs  for  fiscal  1969: 
On  amendment  changing  tt>f  formula  for  distribution  of  title 
I  funds  to  school  districttwith  needy  children,  so  that  15 
poorer  States  would  receive  more  money.  (Passed  222  to 
194)  1 

On  amendment  providing  tll|l  Federal  funds  for  supplemen- 
tary centers  and  services  f)  directly  to  the  qualifying  State 
departments  of  education  (Passed  230  to  185.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  wittiinstructions  that  committee  hold 
further  hearings  (RejectM  180  to  236.) 

On  passage  (Passed  294  toi22.). 

S.  1432.  extending  the  draft  law  fcr  4  years:  On  passage.  (Passed 

362  to  9.) 
H.R.  10345,  making  appropriatioas  lor  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice.  Commerce.  Judiciary:  : 
On  amendment  to  limit  amotnt  of  Federal  subsidy  In  the  sale 
of  Small  Business  AdminifHration  participation  certificates. 
(Passed  186  to  144.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  witll-Jnstructions  to  limit  spending  to 
95  percent  of  1968  budgfS  estimate  excluding  FBI  funds. 
(Passed  171  to  156.) 
H.R.  10226.  providing  additional^ee  letter  mail  and  air  transpor- 
tation mailing  privileges  for  isore  servicemen:  On  motion  to 
suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  316  to  0.) 
H.R.  10509,  making  appropriatioifs  lor  Agriculture  Department  for 
fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  witltjnstructlons  to  limit  spending  to 
95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimate,  but  this  exclusion  not 
to  apply  to  special  milk  end  school  lunch  programs.  (Re- 
jected 175  to  222.) 

On  final  passage.  (Passed  357  to38  ) 

H.  Res.  504,  providing  lor  considwation  of  H.R.  10328,  to  increase 
national  debt  ceiling:  On  ord^ing  previous  question  (ending 
debate).  (Passed  291  to  99.) 
H  R    10328,  increasing  the  natfonal  debt  ceiling:  On  passage. 
(Rejected  !97  to  211.) 

at  end  of  table. 
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Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
N.R. 


No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


N.R. 


N.R. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 

No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 


No. 


Roll- 
call 
No. 

Date 
1967 

126 

June    8 

128 

June    8 

129 
131 

June    8 
June  12 

135 

June  13 

139 

June  19 

140 

June  19 

141 

June  19 

142 

June  19 

144 

June  20 

145 

June  20 

147 

June  21 

148 
153 

June  21 
June  26 

154 

June  26 

156 

June  27 

157 

June  27 

160 

June  28 

161 
163 

June  28 
July   11 

165 

July   12 

167 
168 
170 

July    13 
July    13 
July   17 

173    July   18 


174    July    18 
176    July   19 


178  July  20 

180  July  25 

181  July  25 

182  July  25 
186  July  26 


187     July   26 
189    July   27 


190  July   31 

192  Aug.    1 

200  Aug.    8 

201  Aug.    8 


H.R.  9029,  making  appropriations  lor  Interior  Department  for  fis-    Yes. 

cal  year  1%8:  On  conference  report  (Agreed  to  321  to  49.) 
H  R.  1318.  authorizing  funds  lor  tood  stamp  program  lor  fiscal 
1968: 
On  amendment  requiiing  states  to  pay  20  percent  of  program    Yes. 
costs.  (Rejected  173  to  191  ) 

On  passage  (Passed  230  to  128.)  No. 

H.R  7476,  authorizing  adjustments  in  the  amount  of  outstanding    Yes. 

silver  certificates   On  passage  (Passed  234  to  109.) 
H  R.  10738,  authorizing  appropriations  tor  Defense  Department    Yes. 

for  fiscal  1968:  On  passage.  (Passed  407  to  1  ) 
H.R.  6111.  providing  for  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Cen-    Yes. 

ter:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  230  to  97.) 
H  R.  10730,  extending  provisions  ot  the  Older  American  Act:  On    Yes. 

motion  to  supend  lules  and  pass  (Passed  333  to  0  ) 
H  R  480.  extending  the  period  during  which  Federal  funds  could    Yes. 
be  appropriated  to  continue  the  purchase  of  wetlands  tor  migra- 
tory waterfowl  conservation:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and 
pass  (Passed  329  to  8.) 
H  R.  482,  increasing  the  price  of  the  Federal  migratory  bird  hunt-    Yes. 
ing  stamps  from  >3  toi5:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 
(Passed  238  to  97.) 
S.  1432.  extending  the  draft  law  for  4  years:  On  conference  report.    Yes. 

(Agreed  to  377  to  29  ) 
HR.  10480.  prohibiting  desecration  of  the  US  flag:  On  passage.    Yes. 

(Passed  387  to  16  ) 
H.R    10867.  increasing  the  national  debt  limit: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  make  permanent    Yes. 
the  present  temporary  national  debt  limit  ceiling  of  }336.- 
000,000.000,  with  any  increases  beyond  this  figure  tem- 
porary in  nature  (Rejected  191  to  223.) 

On  passage  (Passed  217  to  196) No. 

MR.  8582,  increasing  the  number  of  associate  judges  on  ttie    Yes. 
District  ot  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals:  On  passage.  (Passed 
335  to  6 ) 
H.R    10783,  relafing  to  crime  and  criminal  prxedure  in  the    Yes. 

District  of  Columbia:  On  passage.  (Passed  355  to  14.) 
MR.  10943.  authorizing  funds  to  continue  modified  Teacher  Corps 
and  training  programs: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  delete  Teacher    No. 
Corps.  (Rejected  146  to  257.) 

On  passage  (Passed  312  to  88  ) Yes. 

H.R.   10340.  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  lor  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  decrease  funds    Yes. 
by  $136,400,000  and  set  up  an  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel  (Passed  239  to  157.) 

On  passage  (Passed  342  to  53.)  Yes. 

H.R.  10805,  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission:    Yes. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  284  to  89.) 
S.  20.  providing  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national  water    Yes. 
resource  problems  and  programs:  On  passage.  (Passed  369 
to  19.) 
H.R.  10595,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  State  lottery  tickets  by  most 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions: 

On  motion  to  recommit.  (Rejected  135  to  257.) Yes. 

On  passage  (Passed  271  to  111.)  No. 

S.J    Res.  81.  providing  lor  the  settlement  ot  the  labor  dispute    Yes. 
between  certain  carriers   by   railroad   and   certain  of   their 
employees:  On  motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendments  to 
House  amendment  binding  determination  of  Special  Board  h) 
take  effect  in  absence  of  agreement  between  parties  to  dispute. 
(Passed  244  to  148  ) 
H.R.  11456.  making  appropriations  for  the  Transportation  De- 
partment for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  spending    Yes. 
to  95  percent  of  1968  budget  estimate.  (Passed  213  to 
189) 

On  passage  (Passed  393  to  5.) Yes. 

H.R.  421.  prohibiting  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate  or    Yes. 
foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent 
civil  disturbance:  On  passage  (Passed  347  to  70.) 
H.  Res.  749,  providing  for  the  consideration  ot  H.R.  11000,  for    No. 

Federal  rat  control:  On  resolution.  (Rejected  176  to  207  ) 
H.R.  11641,  making  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, for  Army  engineers  and  Interior  Department  public 
works  projects  and  lor  various  independent  agencies: 
On  amendment  to  delete  planning  funds  lor  the  Dickey-    Yes. 

Lincoln  hydroelectric  plant  in  Maine  (Passed  233  to  169.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  each    Yes. 
appropriation  item  contained  In  the  bill  by  5  percent  for 
a  cut  of  $231,000,000.  (Defeated  166  to  239.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  376  to  26.) Yes. 

H  R.  9547,  amending  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operation  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  decrease  share    Yes. 
payable  by  the  United  States  from  {900,000,000  to  $750,- 
00d,000  (Defeated  185  to  217.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  275  to  122.) No. 

H.R.  8630,  extending  the  authority  for  exemptions  from  the  anti-    No. 
trust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments 

rsitlon  of  the  United  States:  On  passage.  (Passed  308  to  66.) 
6098,  providing  for  an  extensk>n  of  the  interest  equalization    A. 
tax:  On  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  223  to  83  ) 
H.R.  11722.  authorization  construction  at  military  installations:    Yes. 

On  passage.  (Passed  394  to  2  ) 
H.R.  5037,  authorizing  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assist  in  the  reduction  ot  crime  and  improvement  of 
law  enforcement: 
On  amendment  providing  that  most  of  lunds  would  generally    Yes. 
go  in  block  grants  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  and 
highest  priority  given  to  not  control  and  prevention. 
(Passed  ^56  to  147.) 
On  passage.  (Passed  378  to  23) Yes. 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 

Date 
1967 

204 

Aug.    9 

206 

Aug.  10 

208 

Aug.  14 

209 

Aug.  14 

214 

Aug.  15 

220 

Aug.  16 

222 

Aug.  17 

223 

Aug.  17 

224 

Aug.  21 

226 

Aug.  21 

229 

Aug.  22 

235 

Aug.  25 

236 

Aug.  25 

237 
239 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  28 

240 

Sept  11 

241 

Sept  11 

242 

Sept.  11 

244  Sept  12 

245  Sept  12 


253  Sept.  14 

254  Sept  14 


255  Sept  14 

257  Sept.  18 

258  Sept  18 

259  Sept  18 

262  Sept  19 

264  Sept  20 


265  Sept  20 

266  Sept  20 

267  Sept  20 


270    Sept  21 


271    Sept  21 

273  Sept  25 

274  Sept  25 


H.  Res.  512,  expressing  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  proposed  plan  to  reorganize  the  District  of  Columbia 
government:  On  resolution  (Rejected  160  to  244.) 
H.R.  7659,  providing  lor  a  mid-decade  census  in  1975  and  every 

10  years  therealter:  On  passage.  (Passed  255  to  127.) 
H.R.  43,  authorizing  the  Central  Valley  project  in  California:  On 

passage.  (Passed  235  to  83.) 
H.R.  6279,  providing  for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical  evalua- 
tion publication,  and  sale  of  standard  reference  data  for  physical 
science  standard  reference  program  of  Bureau  of  Standards: 
On  amendment  to  limit  the  fiscari%8  authorization  and  requir- 
ing annual  authorizations  for  this  project.  (Passed  320  to  2.) 
H.  Res  856.  providing  tor  consideration  ol  H  R.  2516.  Civil  Rights 

Amendments  ot  1967:  On  resolution.  (Agreed  to  330  to  77.) 
H.R.  2516,  Civil  Rights  Amendments  ol  1%7:  On  passage.  (Passed 

326  to  93.) 
H.R.  12080,  social  security  amendments:  On  passage.  (Passed 

415  to  3.) 
S.   16,  increasing  veterans'  pensions:  On  conference  report. 

(Agreed  to  404  to  0.) 
H.R.  12257,  extending  and  expanding  authorization  tor  vocational 
rehabilitation:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 
340  to  0.) 
H  R.  1 1565,  amending  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  ol  peanut  acreage  allotments :  On  motion  to  sus- 
pend rules  and  pass  (Rejected  208  to  146,  a  two-thirds  majority 
being  required  ) 
H.R.  12474,  making  appropriations  tor  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  lor  fiscal  1968:  On  passage.  (Passed 
31?  to  92.) 
H.R.  12048,  authorizing  foreign  aid  appropriations  lor  fiscal  1968: 
On  amendment  to  prevent  Export-Import  Bank  financing  ol 

arms  sales  to  foreign  nations.  (Passed  236  to  157.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  cut  the  technical 
assistance  authorization  from  $243,000,000  to  $210,000,000. 
(Passed  23*  to  163  ) 

On  passage  (Passed  202  to  194) 

H.R   8%5,  increasing  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  needed  lor 
building  a  pollution  control  measure  to  benefit  Washington, 
DC:  On  passage  (Passed  118  to  109  ) 
H.R.  11816,  providing  disability  and  death  benefits  for  State  and 
local  police  or  their  survivors  when  officers  are  injured  or  killed 
in  apprehending  or  attempting  to  apprehend  violators  ol  Fed- 
eral laws:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  310 
too.) 
H.R  8654,  permitting  in  certain  cases  appeals  by  the  United  States 
from  pretrial  orders  for  return  of  seized  property  or  to  suppress 
evidence:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  ana  pass.  (Passed  311 
to  \.) 
H.R   8775,  increasing  the  authorization  for  Interior  Department 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  from  $60,000,000  to  $68,- 
000,000:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  225 
to  83  ) 
H.R.  10738,  authorizing  appropriations  for  Defense  Department 
for  fiscal  1968: 

On  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  365  to  4.) 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  Senate  amendment 
prohibiting  funds  under  the  bill  from  being  expended  to 
build  Navy  ships  outside  of  the  United  States.  (Rejected 
144  to  233.) 
S.  602.  authorizing  funds  for  Appalachian  and  regional  develop- 
ment commissions: 
On  amendment  to  reduce  authorization  (Passed  199  to  161.).. 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  that  authority  tor 
spending  funds  go  to  the  Federal  agencies  Involved,  to 
delete  $5,000,000  housing  program  authorization  and  add 
$2,500,000  for  Great  Lakes  fishery  conservation  grants. 
(Defeated  178  to  184.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  189  to  168.) 

H.R.  4451.  providing  protection  for  U.S.  fishing  vessel  owners: 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Rejected  147  to  175.) 
S.  1657.  extending  authority  for  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  320 
to  7.) 
H.  Res.  838,  authorizing  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  conduct 
various  investigations  involving  overseas  travel  by  its  members 
and  employees:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 
262  to  52.) 
S.  953,  authorizing  funds  for  food  stamp  programs  for  fiscal  1968 
and  1969:  On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  Senate  con- 
ference report  amendments  (Passed  196  to  154.) 
H.R.  9547,   amending  the   Inter-American   Development   Bank 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank:  On  motion  to  recommit  con- 
ference report  with  instructions  to  insist  on  retaining  proposal 
tor  a  continuing  audit  of  the  bank's  operations.  (Passed  274 
to  126.) 
H.R.  6418,  the  partnership  for  health  amendments: 

On  amendment  to  increase  authorization  by  $40,000,000  for 
grants  for  special  health  programs  (Passed  227  to  173.) 

On  passage  (Passed  395  to  7.)..   

H.R.  6430,  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of  1967:  On  passage. 

(Passed  389  to  0.) 

H.R.  6736,  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Public  Broadcasting  Corp.: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  provisions 

lor  a   Public   Broadcasting  Corp    adding  that  funds  be 

distributed  among  educational  TV  stations.  (Rejected  167 

to  194  ) 

On  passage  (Passed  265  to  91  )..   

H.R.  13042.  authorizing  an  elected  school  board  for  the  (iistrict 

of  Columbia:  On  Passage  (Passed  324  to  3.) 
H.R.  13025.  allowing  the  new  District  of  Columbia  Council  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act:  On  passage  (Rejected  153  to  182  ) 
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H.R.  12120,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 

1967: 

On  amendment  substituting  block  grants  to  the  States  in 

place  ol  Federal  agencies  granting  lunds  to  local  agencies. 

(Passed  234  to  139.) 

On  amendment  to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  funds  under  this 

act  by  agencies  administered,  funded  or  contracted  by  the 

OEO  (Passed  241  to  132) 

Res    849,  continuing  appropriations  tor   many   Federal 


306 

Oct 

11 

307 

Oct 

11 

309 

Oct. 

16 

Yes. 

No. 

310 

Oct 

16 

277  Sept  26 

278  Sept  26 
282  Sept  27 
285  Sept.  28 
287  Sept  29 

289  Oct  2 

290  Oct.  2 

291  Oct  2 

293  Oct  3 

294  Oct  3 

296  Oct  4 

297  Oct.  4 

300  Oct.  10 

301  Oct  10 

302  Oct  10 


Yes. 


Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 

313 

Oct    17 

314 
315 

Oct  17 
Oct    17 

No. 
No. 

316 

Oct    17 

Yes. 

Yes. 

319 

Oct.   18 

320 

Oct   18 

No. 

321 
323 

Oct  18 
Oct    19 

Yes. 

325 

Oct    19 

327 

Oct   20 

Yes. 

328 

Oct.   20 

Yes. 
Yes. 

329 

Oct  20 

No. 

333 

Oct   23 

Yes. 
Yes. 

335 

Oct.  24 

No. 

336 

Oct    24 

337 

Oct.   24 

H.   J    Res    849,  continuing  appropriations  tor   many   Federal    Yes. 
agencies  for  the  month  of  (ktober:  On  motkin  to  recommit 
(Passed  202  to  182.) 
H.R  478.  making  studies  ol  the  impact  on  AmerKan  workers  ol    Yes. 
low-wage  imports  from  foreign  countries:  On  passage.  (Passed 
340  to  29 ) 
H.R.  10673.  proposing  to  strengthen  and  clarity  stockyard  owners'    No. 
rights  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  management  ot 
their  stockyards  Or  passage  (Passed  234  to  6  ) 
H  R.  4903.  increasing  the  ceiling  on  annual  appropriations  for    No. 
Ryukyu  Islands'  social  and  economic  aid:  On  motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass  (Passed  284  to  80  ) 
S  223,  authorizing  the  sale  to  private  industry  of  certain  Govern-    Yes. 
menl-owned  communications  in  Alaska:  On  motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass  (Passed  357  to  1 ) 
H.R   9796,  authorizing  loan  of  warships  to  foreign  governments:     Yes. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  321  to  42  ) 
H.  Res  938,  providing  for  consideration  of  H  J   Res  853  making    No. 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968:  On  ordering  previous 
question  (ending  debate)  (Passed  213  to  205.) 
H.R   11722,  authorizing  construction  at  military  installations:  On     Yes. 

conference  report  (Agreed  to  377  to  33.) 
H.R   10196.  making  appropriations  for  Labor  and  Health.  Educa-    Yes. 
tion,  and  Welfare  Departments  for  fiscal  1968:  On  motion  to  re- 
commit conference  report  with  instructiors  that  House  con- 
lerees  disagree  to  Senate   amendments  which   exceed  the 
budget  requests  (Passed  226  to  173  ) 
H  R  1411,  permitting  the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  mail  stop    Yes. 
order  against   false   representations  without  the  additional 
previous  requirement  of  proof  ol  intent  to  deceive :  On  passage. 
(Passed  353  to  32  ) 
H.R  10509,  making  appropriations  (or  the  Agriculture  Department 
for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  No  43  increasing    Yes. 
appropriations   above   budget   recommendations   to   the 
conference  report  (Passed  377  to  8.) 
On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  No.  56  (same    Yes. 

reason  as  above)  (Passed  362  to  24  ) 
On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  No.  63  (same    Yes. 
reason  as  above!)  (Passed  391  to  3.) 
H.R.  7977.  adjusting  postal  rates,  increasing  Federal  and  postal 
employees  pay  and  regulating  the  mailing  of  pandering  adver- 
tisements: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  report  back  with    No. 
additional  amendments  (Defeated  199  to  211.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  318  to  89  ) Yes. 

H.R.  13048,  extending  and  amending  the  Library  Services  and     Yes. 
Construction  Act:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed 
371  to  0.) 
S.J.  Res.  112,  extending  until  Dec.  31,  1968,  the  time  for  filing  the    Yes. 
report  of  Commission  on  Urban  Problems:  On  motion  to  suspend 
rules  and  pass.  (Passed  310  to  10.) 
H  R  1 1456.  making  appropriations  for  the  Transportatwn  Depart- 
ment tor  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  conlerence  report  with  instructions  to  hold    Yes. 
the  line  on  items  increased  by  Senate  over  House.  (De- 
feated 124  to  268). 

On  conference  report  (Agreed  to  367  to  22.) Yet. 

On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  on  Senate  amendment  13    No. 
provkling  funds  for  an  airport  at  Kelley  Flats,  Mont.  (De- 
feated 161  to  222.) 
H  R.  159,  providing  lor  establishment  ol  a  Federal  Maritime  Ad-    Yes. 

ministration:  On  passage  (Passed  324  to  44  ). 
H.  J   Res.  888.  making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968  until  Nov  23,  1%7: 
On  amendment  providing  that  Federal  spending  shall  not  ex-    Yes. 
ceed  the  amount  spent  during  fiscal  1967.  (Passed  239  to 
164.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  to  committee.  (Re-    No. 
jected  158  to  244) 

On  passage  (Passed  253  to  144.) Yes. 

H  R  13178.  provkjing  for  safety  on  the  US  Capitol  Building  and    Yes. 

Grounds:  On  passage.  (Passed  336  to  20.) 
S  676,  making  it  unlawful  to  intercept  disclose  or  use  the  con-    Yes. 
tents  of  a  wire  communicatk>n  except  in  normal  course  of  em- 
ployment or  by  President  under  special  conditions :  On  passage. 
(Passed  275  to  47  ) 
H    Res   241,  transferring  jurisdiction  over  military  and  national    Yes. 
cemeteries  to  the  Veterans'  Aftairs  Committee:  On  passage. 
(Passed  227  to  0.) 
H.  Res  947,  providing  for  consideration  of  H  R.  10442,  facilitating    Yes 
the  exchanges  of  land  for  use  lor  public  schools:  On  resolution. 
(Agreed  to  221  to  1.) 
H.R.  10442.  facilitating  the  exchanges  of  land  for  use  for  public    No 
schools:  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete 
language  regarding  special  fund  provided  to  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary for  purchase  ol  lands  (Rejected  30  to  191.) 
H.R.  11627,  authorizing  construction  of  tunnels  and  bridges  in    Yes. 

Maryland:  On  passage  (Passed  342  to  9.) 
H.R.  9960.  making  appropriations  for  independent  offices  and 
Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Development  lor  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  with  instruc-    Yes. 
lions  that  House  disagrees  to  certain  Senate  amendments. 
(Rejected  184  to  208.) 
On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  on  Senate  increases  for    No. 

model  cities.  (Rejected  156  to  241.) 
On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  on  Senate  amendment  rent    No 
supplement  program.  (Rejected  152  to  250.) 


See  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Roll- 
ull 
No. 


Date 
1967 


Measure,  quest^n,  and  result 


My  vote 


33S  Oct.  24 

340  Oct  25 

341  Oct  25 

342  Oct  25 

343  Oct  26 


344  Oct.  26 

345  Oct.  26 


346  Oct  26 

347  Oct  26 

349  Oct  30 

350  Oct  30 
354  Oct  31 
359  Nov.  2 

361  Nov.  3 

362  Nov.  6 

363  Nov.  6 

364  Nov.  6 

365  Nov.  6 

366  Nov.  6 

367  Nov.  6 

368  Nov.  6 

369  Nov.  6 

370  Nov.  6 

374  Nov.  8 


375  Nov.  8 
378  Nov.  9 


380  Nov.  9 

386  Nov.  15 

387  Nov.  15 


388  Nov.  15 
390  Nov.  16 


394  Nov.  17 

395  Nov.  17 

396  Nov.  17 


H.R.  13606.  making  appropriations  for  military  construction   for    Yes. 
the  Defense  Department  tor  fUFal  1968:  On  passage.  (Passed 
362  to  26.) 
H.R.  11641,  making  appropriatiois  for  Public  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  the:  conference  report  (Rejected    Yes. 

117  to  278.) 
On  motion  to  recede  and  con^r  with  amendment  of  Senate  to    No. 
provide  additional  funds  lor  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
(Rejected  by  162  to  231.) 
On  motion  to  recede  and  ogncur  with  Senate  amendment    Yes. 
designed  to  eliminate  functt  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
(Passed  283  to  111.) 
H.R.  9%0,  making  appiopriatims  for  independent  offices  and 
Department  ot  Housing  and  Uiban  Development  lor  fiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  theiconlerence  report  with  instruc-    Yes. 
tions  to  insist  on  House  iisagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  67,  rent  supplwient  program.  (Rejected  184  to 
198.) 

On  conference  report  (Agreid  to  295  to  88.) Yes. 

H.R.  13510,  adjusting  pay  of  th«  uniformed  services  both  active    Yes. 

and  retired:  On  passage.  (Passed  385  to  2.) 
H.R.  2508,  providing  for  congressional  redistrKtlng: 

On  motion  to  recommit  thffconference  report  with  Instruc-    Yes. 
tions.  (Rejected  82  to  28^ 

On  conference  report  (Agr«d  to  241  to  105.) No. 

H.R.  10915,  regarding  reduction  S  extra- long-staple  cotton  quota: 

On  motion  to  recommit.  (R^ected  101  to  244.) No. 

On  passage.  (Passed  274  to*4.) Yes. 

H.R.  12144  Meat  Inspection  ActS)n  passage.  (Passed  403  to  1.)..    Yes. 
S.  780,  extending  the  Clean  Air  Ael  On  passage.  (Passed  362  to  0.)    N.R. 
H.  Res.  966,  providing  lor  consi^iation  of  S.  2388.  to  provide  for    N.R. 
an  improvement  and  to  authoifie  funds  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act:  On  resolution.  (Parsed  262  to  39.), 
H.R.  11565,  amending  the  Agric^tural  Adjustment  Act  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  peanut  aeieag?  allotments:  On  motion  to    Yes. 

suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  255  to  57.) 

S.J.  Res.  33,  establishing  a  Nilional  Commission  on  Product    Yes. 
Safety:  On  motion  to  suspeKl  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  206 

to  102.)  y 

H.R.  3639,  protecting  the  publicliealth  by  amending  the  Federal    Yes. 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Actllo  consolidate  certain  provisions 
assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs: 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  asd  pass  (Passed  317  to  0.) 
H.R.  13165,  extending  until  Mar;  1,  1%9,  Secret  Service  protec-    Yes. 
tion  lor  widow  and  minor  chitlren  of  a  former  President:  On 
motion  to  suspend  rules  and  ^ss.  (Passed  302  to  11.) 
S.J.  Res.  114,  extending  the  dulition  of  copyright  protection  in    Yes. 
certain  cases:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 
308  to  6)  • 

H.R.  3982,  relating  to  transportfiion  ol  housetrailers  and  mobile    Yes. 
dwellings  of  members  of  thSuniformed  services:  On  motion 
to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (6ssed  319  to  0  ) 
H.R.  13669.  permitting  the  use  (^officers  of  any  of  the  services  on    Yev 
claims  commissions:  On  movin  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 
(Passed  317  to  0)  J 

S.  1552,  amending  the  Highway  &fety  Act:  On  motion  to  suspend    No. 

rules  and  pass  (Passed  252  It  65.) 
S.  423,  authorizing  use  of  ad£tional  funds  to  defray  certain    Yes. 
increased  costs  associated  wf  h  the  construction  of  the  small 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Ba^  Lanai,  Hawaii:  On  motion  to 
suspend  rules  and  pass  (Pasfed  291  to  25.) 
S.  1872,  Foreign  Assistance  Act? 

On  motion  to  recommit  th^onference  report  with  instruc-    Yes. 
tions  regarding  countries  with  ships  carrying  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam.  (Reject  196  to  200.) 

On  conference  report  (Agrftd  to  205  to  187.) No. 

H.R   11641.  making  appropriatifliis  for  Public  Works  and  Atomic    No. 
Energy  Commission  lor  fiscal;1968:  On  motion  to  concur  in 
Senate   amendment   providii^   planning   funds   lor   Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  power  projecW  (Rejected  118  to  263.) 
H.R.  8569.  making  appropriatJAns  for  the  District  of  Columbia    Yes. 

for  fiscal  1968:  On  conferenei  report.  (Agreed  to  354  to  6.) 
S.  2388.  providing  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
authorizing  funds  lor  continufil  operation  of  its  programs: 
On  amendment  prohibiting  use  ol  lunds  to  defend  persons    Yes. 
involved  in  unlawful  ci^  disturbances  or  riots.  (Passed 
332  to  79.)  ! 

On  motion  to  recommit  iiith  instructions  to  provide  a    Y«s. 
{1,600,000,000  authorizajBon  instead  ol  an  (2,060.000,000 
authorization.  (Passed  2J^  to  190.) 

On  passage.  (Passed  283  t«  129.) Yes. 

H.  Res.  978,  providing  for  cortfcderation  ol  H.R    13893.  foreign    Yes. 
assistance  and  related  agenc^s  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968: 
On  ordering  previous  questK^i.  (Passed  200  to  190  ) 
H.R.  13893,  making  appropriatieis  for  foreign  assistance  (foreign 
aid)  and  related  agencies  torfiscal  1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  to  c#nmittee.  (Rejected  135  to  177). .     Yes. 

On  passage  (Passed  167  t«143  ) No. 

H.  Res.  509.  providing  lor  cc^ideralion  of  H.R.  8,  regarding    Yes. 
obstruction  ol  Armed  ForcesiOn  resolution.  (Agreed  to  211  to 
37.)  i 


Roll- 
call 
No. 

Date 
1967 

399 

Nov.  20 

400 

Nov.  20 

401 

Nov.  20 

402 

Nov.  20 

404 

Nov.  21 

405 

Nov.  21 

406 

Nov.  21 

407 
410 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  27 

411 

Nov.  27 

413 

Nov.  28 

414 

Nov.  28 

415 

Nov.  28 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


My  vote 
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H.R.  13933,  authorizing  modifications  or  reviswns  in  the  Inter-    Yev 

state  System:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed 

361  to  1.) 
H.R.  12010,  creating  a  bistate  watershed  protection  and  flood    Yes. 

prevention  district:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 

(Passed  356  to  2.) 
H.R.  9063,  providing  for  the  timely  determination  ol  certain  claims    Yes. 

ol  American  nationals:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 
(Passed  326  to  24.) 
H.R.  11527.  providing  tor  land  transfer  to  University  of  Maine:    Yes. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  326  to  24.) 
H.R.  6430.  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  ol  1%7:  On  cooler-    Yes. 

ence  report.  (Agreed  to  354  to  0.) 
H.R.  6418.  the  partnership  for  health  amendments:  On  confer-    Yes. 

ence  report.  (Agreed  to  347  to  3.) 
S.  1031,  authorizing  appropriation  lor  Peace  Corps  Act  lor  fiscal 

1968: 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  regarding  a  reduc-    Yes. 
tion  of  (10,700.000  from  the  authorization  and  regarding 
deferments  from  military  service  because  ot  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  (Rejected  141  to  203  ) 

On  passage  (Passed  312  to  32.) Yes. 

H.R.  12603.  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1967:    Yes. 

On  passage.  (Passed  316  to  34.) 
S.  1003,  increasing  the  protection  afforded  consumers  against    Yes. 

injurious  flammable  fabrics:  On  passage   (Passed  325  to  0.) 
H  J.  Res.  936,  making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968  to    Yes. 

provide  that  joint  resolution  of  Oct.  5, 1967  (Public  Law  90- 102). 

be  further  amended  by  striking  out  Nov.  9,  1%7,  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  Dec.  9,  1967:  On  passage.  (Passed  368  to  13.) 
H.R.  2275,  providing  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala    No. 

with  Senate  amendment  lor  congressional  redistricting:  On 

ordering  previous  question  (Passed  2C1  to  179.) 
H.R.  12601.  strengthening  the  Attorney  General's  office  and  the    Yes. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to  better  tacilitate  a  system 

of  public  disclosure  ot  the  identity  ol  Communist  organizations 

and  members  ol  Communist-action  organuations  On  passage. 

(Passed  269  to  104.) 
H.R.  12144,  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act    On  preferential  motion     No. 

to  instruct  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments  to  bill. 

(Rejected  166  to  207.) 
H.R.  13706,  amending  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  Federal  Farm    No. 

Credit  Act  of  1933 :  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  de- 
signed to  remove  the  6  percent  interest  rate  limitations  for  a 

period  of  2  years  (Rejected  102  to  269 ) 
H.R.  1 1276,  authorizing  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Aduit  £du-    Yes. 

cation  Actol  1966  lor  2  additional  years:  On  motion  to  suspend 

rules  and  pass  (Passed  352  to  0 ) 
H.R.  13U54,  relating  to  age  discrimination  in  employment:  On    Yes. 

motion  to  su«;/end  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  344  to  13  ) 
H.  Res.  996  -esolution  to  send  Subversive  Activities  (kintrol  Act    Yes. 

amendments  to  conference:  On  resolution  (Agreed  to  287  to 

58) 
H.R  6111,  establishing  a  Federal  Judicial  Center:  On  conference    No. 

report.  (Agreed  to  230  to  126  ) 
H.R.  12144,  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act:  On  conference  report    Yas. 

(Agreed  to  336  lo  28.) 
S.  2388,  providing  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and    Yes. 

authorizing  funds  lor  continued  operation  of  its  programs:  On 

conference  report  (Agreed  to  247  lo  149  ) 
H  J.  Res   888.  making  continuing  appropriations  lot  fiscal  year 

1968 
On  ordering  previous  question  on  amendment  No.  2  o)  con-    No. 

ference  report  (Passed  213  to  1S3.) 
On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  m  amendment  No  2  with    Yes. 
amendment  (Passed  366  to  26.) 
H.R.  7977.  adjusting  postal  rates,  increasing  Federal  and  postal    Yes. 

employees'  pay  and  regulating  the  mailing  of  pandering  and 

obscene  advertisements:  On  motion  to  recede  and  concur  on 

Senate  amendment  lo  conference  report.  (Passed  327  to  63  ) 
H.R.  14397,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968;    Yes. 

On  passage  (Passed  307  to  77 ) 
H  R.  4765,  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment  ol  certain  dis-    Yes. 

tributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ot  1956: 

On  conference  report  (Agreed  to  274  to  104.) 
H.R.   10595,   prohibiting  certain  banks  and   savings  and   kian    Yes. 

associations  from  lostenng  or  participatirig  in  gambling  Ktiv- 

ilies:  On  conference  report  (Agreed  to  289  to  74.) 
H  R.  12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967:  On  confer-    Yes 

ence  report  (Agreed  390  to  3  ) 
S.  2171.  the  Subversive  Activities  (Uintrol  Act;  On  conference    Yes. 

report  (Agreed  to  276  to  134  ) 
HR    13893,  Foreign  Assistance  Act:  On  motion  to  recommit    Yes. 

(Passed  276  10  114) 
H.R   13893,  Foreign  Assistance  Act:  On  pasuge.  (Passed  198  to    No. 

158) 
HR   14397  Supplemental  Appropriations:  On  motion  lo  recom-    No. 

mit  (Rejected  108  lo  254) 
H  R  7819,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act:  On  passage.    Yes. 

(Passed  286  lo  73.) 
HR  12555.  veterans  pensions:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and    Yes. 

pass  (Passed  353  to  C ) 


417  Nov.  29 

418  Nov.  29 

421  Dee.  4 

422  Dec.  4 

423  Dec.  4 

426  Dec.  6 

427  Dec.  6 

429  Dec.  11 

430  Dec.  11 

431  Dec.  11 
433  Dec.  II 

435  Dec.  12 

436  Dec.  12 

437  Dec  12 

439  Dec  13 

441  Dec.  13 

443  Dec.  14 

444  Dec.  15 

445  Dec.  IS 

446  Dec.  15 

447  Dec.  15 


T 


NOTES 


1.  A  straight  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  mt»ik  a  motion  to  send  It  bKk  to  committee  for 
further  study  A  motion  to  recommit  with  instrucfons  means  the  bill  was  amended  with  certain 
language  to  change,  add  to  or  delete  certain  tenures  II  such  a  recommittal  motion  is  passed 
the  committee  does  not  meet  but  is  instructed  toe  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  "lorthwith" 
and  the  bill  is  then  passed  immediately  with  thechanges  ordered  in  the  recommittal  motion. 

2  These  bill  titles  may  be  unclear  to  you  Plea«  write  me  if  you  wish  any  further  explanation 
of  these  votes  as  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed'txplanalion  here 

3  This  IS  the  only  strictly  party  vote  ol  the  entire  5ession  where  Democrats  vote  straight 
Democratic  and  Republicans  vole  straight  Republican   This  is  the  key  vote  because  the  election 


of  the  Speaker  determines  the  makeup  ol  Congress  by  political  party  and  all  committee  chair- 
manships are  determined  that  way  In  this  case  we  refer  lo  the  Democratic  Party  as  the  miiotity 
party  because  they  outnumber  the  Republicans  and  have  complete  control  ol  the  (k)ngre$s. 
including  which  bills  come  up  for  consideration,  etc. 

4  These  are  only  the  "recorded"  voles.  These  votes  represent  only  about  i-*  ol  the  total  voles 
which  are  made  by  simply  saying  "yes"  or  "no"  with  no  one  knowing  who  said  which  Tn« 
Speaker  listens  to  the  voice  voles  and  determines  which  sounded  in  the  affirmative  There  »" 
other  ways  in  which  nonrecord  votes  are  taken  and  should  you  be  interested  in  a  fuller  explanation 
please  let  me  know. 


ConfTMiman  Zion  Makei  Yearend  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

._y     INMANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  hav- 
tnn  finally  concluded  Its  length^-  first 
lesslon  It  is  appropriate  that  I  notify 
^  people  of  Indiana's  Eighth  District 
^s'  to  ju'it  what  ha.-;  been  accomplished. 
I  am  pleased  to  present  this  report,  as 
follows : 

THE  RocEB  ZION  report:  ■Pu.ct  on  Easth, 
Good  Will  Toward  Men" 
Christmastime  Is  the  time  of  yefir  when  one 
is  inclined  to  look  back  and  consider  the 
h&ppenlngs  of  the  pact  twelve  months.  It  Is 
»  Ume  for  thinking  of  the  tr^le  meaning 
of  Christmas  and  for  counting  our  blesslngE. 
curlstmas  and  the  birth  of  the  New  Tear  Is 
the  time  to  make  resolutions  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  to  rededlcate  ourselvee  to  a  me 
of  cooperation  with  others.  We  must  be  de- 
termined to  promote  a  true  feeling  of 
brotherhood  among  men  If  we  are  to  solve 
OUT  problems  at  home  and   abroad ! 

Christmastime  Is  a  state  of  mind,  besides 
being  our  most  revered  holiday.  lis  a  time 
8acr«l  to  most  people  when  men  truly  have 
a  feeling  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  wUl  toward 
men."  Ifs  too  bad  that  this  feeling  doesn  t 
exist  year-round. 

While  our  popular  carols  are  chanting 
"peace",  our  soldiers  are  fighting  in  a  far- 
oflcountry  located  much  cloeer  to  the  holy 
birthplace  of  Christ  than  our  own  homes. 
The  prayer  of  "good  will  toward  men  was 
tito  hushed  during  the  heat  of  a  rummer 
torn  with  riots  and  civil  unrest. 

Christmas  wishes  and  blessings  seem  to 
mock  us  when  we  remember  the  hatred 
ahown  so  frequenUy  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Ceasefires  are  declared  in  the  hope 
that  our  fighting  men  may  enjoy  a  brief 
period  of  peace.  Unfortunately,  these  well- 
meant  gest\ires  do  Uttle  good  when  aimed  at 
an  enemy  with  absolutely  no  concept  of  the 
eplrtt  of  Christmas.  When  the  ceasefire  Is 
broken.  It  gets  a  little  publicity  and  then 
l!  forgotten  as  a  fresh  battle  season  begins. 
True  peace  can  only  be  felt  within  a  per- 
aon  or  a  people.  The  American  people  hope 
to  gain  their  peace  through  the  recognition 
of  honor  and  responsibility.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  our  returning  servicemen. 
Thev  feel  they  are  fighting  to  defend  our 
honor  In  the  form  of  a  commitment  we  inade 
to  a  frightened  people  many  years  a«°  T^^y 
don't  believe  our  peace  can  be  gained  by 
refusing  to  honor  this  promise  nor  by  re- 
fusing to  stand  up  for  what  Is  right  and  Jxist. 
It  can't  be  attained  by  walking  out  on  this 
commitment.  Peace  can  only  be  achieved  by 
finishing  what  was  started  In  good  faith. 

This  holiday  season  finds  our  nation  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  for  Individual  freedom  Let 
the  peace  for  which  we  long  this  Christmas 
be  a  goal  for  which  we  strive  the  other  364 
days  Let  us  prav  for  a  speedy  and  honorable 
conclusion  to  our  fighting  commitment  This 
will  enable  a  Just  and  proper  peace  to 
emerge— a  peace  that  will  allow  our  boys  to 
rightfully  return  to  their  homes 

I  believe  that  before  the  nejtt  year  Is  over 
and  another  Christmas  season  Is  upon  us. 
much  Will  happen  to  lighten  our  hearts  and 
provide  renewed  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  world.  I  also  believe  that  so  much  we 
have  longed  for  will  be  closer  to  our  reach 
within  the  coming  year. 

In  the  last  few  years  too  many  of  us  hare 
lost  pride  In  our  country,  have  been  ashamed 
of  the  poad  U  has  taken,  have  been  bewil- 


dered at  the  twlstlngs  and  turnings  that 
seem  to  lead  nowhere.  However,  before  1968 
•8  over  I  am  convinced  we  will  have  done 
much  to  restore  our  natloiml  pride  and  t£i  re- 
gain our  nauonal  courage  and  InternaUonal 
respect.  We  wir.  know  better  where  we  are 
headed!  Yes,  I  am  opUmlstlc  about  tiie 
future!  I  believe  that  by  Christmastime.  1968, 
the  United  States  will  be  headed  back  onto 
the  course  which  made  It  the  greatest  nation 
m  the  world, 

Mv  staa  and  I  wish  you  the  very  happiest 
of  holidays  and  a  healthful  and  prosperous 
1968. 

TKX  LEGISLATHE  YEAB  IN  ETVIEW 

It  Is  difficult  to  Judge  the  record  of  a  given 
Congress!  This  one  has  reached  the  half-way 
mark  In  a  flurry  of  conference  reports  and 
funding  measures  In  the  final  rush  to  ad- 
journment. ,  _  , 
Probably  history  Itself  must  be  the  final 
•udee  of  what  was  accomplished  by  the  90th 
Congress'  first  session.  It  was  Eureiy  one  of 
the  longest  in  duration  In  Ajnerlca  s  history 
and  it  did  surpass  the  record  for  number  of 
-oil  call  votes  In  the  House,  hitting  the  400 
mark  In  late  November,  bettering  an  old  rec- 
ord of  399.  ., 

As  a  Congressman.  I  do  not  necessarily 
bc'lcve  that  the  measure  of  a  good  Congress 
Is  the  mere  enactment  of  volumes  of  legisla- 
tion Sometimes  It  Is  in  what  Congress  does 
not  do  that  the  real  measure  of  a  dellbera- 
Mve  bodv  Is  drawn.  Unlike  the  "rubber- 
stamp"  89th  Congress,  this  body  often  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  to  White  House  bull- 
dozing In  1967  Republicans.  Joined  oft«n 
by  economy-minded  Democrats,  helped  held 
the  line  on  spending  policies  of  the  Johnson 
Administration— policies  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  terrible  Infiatlonary  trend 
which  Is  felt  by  every  housewife  and  small 
businessman.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our 
spending  commitments  were  already  estab- 
lished by  the  free-wheeling  89th  Congress 
and  we  had  Uttle  choice  but  to  pay  the  next 
Installment  on  their  bill. 

President  Johnson  was  adamant  In  his  re- 
fusal to  cut  back  on  non-essential  spending 
priorities!  His  spokesmen  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  "sell  Congress  on  the  Idea  that  we 
could  have  both  guns  and  butter.  A  minority 
of  us  opposed,  on  three  occasions,  Adminis- 
tration efforts  to  Increase  the  debt  celling. 
We  did  finally  succeed  in  paring  »4  billion 
from  the  White  House  request  for  new  spend- 
ing authority  It  was  made  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  his  demand  for  a  tax  Increase 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sig- 
nificant cut  m  expenditures  When  the  Pres- 
ident was  unwilling  to  furnish  this  commit- 
ment. Congress  tabled  the  tax  hike! 

Congress  provided  the  necessary  tools  for 
OUT  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  while  de- 
manding some  policy  guidelines  for  our  con- 
duct of  that  tragic  war.  The  labels  "hawk 
and  "dove"  were  often  bandied  about  with 
too  much  ease.  Many  responsible  Congress- 
men who  would  wear  neither  label  lightly. 
questioned  the  AdmlnlstraOon-s  conduct  of 
the  war  and  vet  believed  our  men  in  the  field 
are  entitled  to  the  best  In  working,  modern 
equipment.  I  Joined  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
questioning  policies  of  trade  and  aid  tc  our 
enemies  and  those  who  help  them  In  their 
conduct  of  this  war  While  no  positive  legis- 
lation emerged  In  this  area,  some  necessary 
beginnings  were  made. 

On  the  home  front.  Congress  faced  the 
growing  crisis  in  American  cities  with  the 
attendant  wave  of  crime  and  violence  that 
swept  the  nation  this  summer.  The  Johnson 
policy  of  laree.  categorical  grants — admin- 
istered by  huge  bureaucracies  such  as  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— w^s  proved 
a  failure  to  meet  the  challenge!  Antl-rlot 
bills  fiag  desecration  measures,  and  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  state  and  local  officials  in 
their  fight  against  crime  and  disorder  were 
enacted  by  the  House  as  a  result. 

The  constructive   approach   to   enlist   the 


resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  econoriy 
in  the  War  on  Poverty  was  not  approved. 
Poverty  funding  was  kept  at  a  high  level 
despite  minority  efiorls  to  re-dir©ct  poverty 
assistance  to  the  benefit   of  the  poor  them- 

"'R^mzlng  the  p'.lght  o'  car  older  citizens 
whose  fixed  Incomes  are  being  ravaged  by 
■nfiafon  Congress  moved  to  pass  a  meanlng- 
'u;  Social  Security  increase.  The  House  ver- 
sion provided  12^  percent  inci-eafie  In  bene- 
flis  a  large  Increase  and  yet  iiscally  respon- 
sible The  biU  also  containec  provisions  to 
encourage  states  to  establish  programs  de- 
signed to  get  welfare  recipients  iLt^  traln.ng 
programs  and  back  Into  the  raniif  ■:-  t-e 
p-oductlve.  The  strong  leadership  of  Ways 
^nd  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  resulted  In  the  House  version  prevai.- 
me  for  the  mos\  part  m  conference  although 
a  somewhat  more  generous  program  was 
linaUy  agreed  upon. 

Congress  also  moved  txD  bring  reJef  to  .he 
consumer-  Strong  meat  inspection  legisla- 
tion was  passed  which  would  affect  intrastate 
operations  and  req-Jlre  state  Inspection  pro- 
L-^ns  to  meet  Federal  standards.  It  a-so 
appea.-ed  that  a  ■  trath-ln-lendmg"  proposa. 
would  shortly  pass  both  Houses  of  Congrest. 
requiring  annual  interest  disclosure  to  be 
spelled    out    for    the    consumer    obtaining 

"a  long,  hard  look  at  ethics  cf  Individual 
Members  of  Congress  was  forced  by  ca^es 
involving  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  Senator 
Dodd  The  former  was  denied  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  the  latter  subjected  to  censure  by 
the  Senate  for  actions  reflecting  upon  these 
Members'  ethical  conduct  Great  impetus  was 
provided  for  so-called  "ethics  and  disciosure 
legislation  to  provide  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  Congress. 

Veterans  received  over  taSS  mlUlon  In  in- 
creases and  extensions  in  benefits  including 
llv'ng  pension  Increases  of  «102  miUlon  and 
GI  BUI  provisions  oX  $158  milUon.  The  con- 
tribution of  Vietnam  veterans  was  recognized 
m  this  legislation  by  the  provision  for  fuU 
wartime  rate*  and  pension  paymenta  for 
these  fighting  men. 

The  House  passed  a  compromise  school-aid 
bill  protecting  both  private  and  parochial 
schools  and  giving  states  control  of  limited 
areas  of  the  program,  primarily  In  the  area  of 
teacher  training.  The  Teacher  Corps  Itself 
was  barely  refunded  and  student-loan  pro- 
grams for' higher  education  were  continued. 
Congress  acted  on  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution by  passing  legislation  to  encourage 
research  and  establish  regulatory  machinery 
throughout  the  country.  Emphasis  was  en 
local  approaches  to  the  problem  with  Federal 
advice  and  money.  More  action  will  be  forth- 
coming in  this  critical  area. 

The  smallest  forelgn-ald  package  In  many 
years  was  passed,  half  a  billion  dollars  under 
the  President's  request  A  growing  awareness 
of  the  role  of  U.S.  mllltan-aid  dollars  in 
C'^eating  world  tensions  was  evidenced  dur- 
ing Congressional  debate  The  Arab-Israel 
and  the  Cyprus  crises  provided  two  sharp  ex- 
amples of  this!  These  tensions,  coupled  with 
our  Vietnam  commitment,  forced  an  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  law  which  continued  de- 
ferments and  limited  the  President's  author- 
ity to  establish  a  lottery.  The  new  law  is  far 
from  perfect  and  will  undoubtedly  be  subject 
to  early  reviews  and.  hopefully.  Improve- 
ments Again,  debate  revealed  the  hope  of 
many  Members  for  an  eventual  volunteer 
military  force  and  the  corresponding  elim- 
ination of  the  draft. 

Mv  own  freshman  year  was  an  exciting  and 
challenging  one.  I  was  fortunate  In  recel%-lng 
assignment  to  the  powerful  House  P-Jblic 
Works  Committee  where  I  hope  to  be  o.  real 
service  In  helping  to  obtain  better  roads  for 
Southern  Indiana  My  assignment  to  five 
EubcommUtees  of  Public  Works  provldec  me 
with  a  full  schedule  for  my  time  away  from 
the  House  floor. 
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In  addition  to  attempting  to  be  conscien- 
tious by  being  present  for  House  voting,  I 
managed  to  Introduce  my  own  bUls  on  a 
number  of  diverse  subjects!  These  Included 
bills  attacking  trade  with  our  enemies,  en- 
couraging private  industry  to  enter  the  War 
on  Poverty,  providing  emergency  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  esUbUshlng  a  Congressional 
committee  on  ethics  and  conduct,  providing 
for  "clean  elections."  opposing  destruction 
of  American  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  strengthening  the  American  petroleum 
Industry,  providing  more  accurate  crop  re- 
porting sen-Ices  for  the  American  farmer, 
and  giving  greater  flexibility  to  highway 
planners  in   designing  Interstate  routes. 

Some  of  these  bills  or  their  counterparts 
were  to  pass  the  House,  giving  me  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  accomplishment  for  the  Eighth 
District.  I  had  occasion  to  take  some  unpopu- 
lar stands  In  1967.  but  I  never  cast  a  vote 
against  what  I  believe  sincerely  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  people  1  represent!  That 
Is  the  Job  of  a  Congressman  and  while  I  re- 
spect and  encourage  the  views  of  all  my  con- 
stituents. I  did  not  bow  to  organized  "pres- 
sure" mall  when  I  felt  that  the  request  was 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. 

Although  I  was  disappointed  in  what  Con- 
gress did  NOT  accomplish,  I  would  Judge  It 
a  far  more  responsible  body  than  Its  prede- 
cessor! With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  and 
the  Second  Session,  I  look  forward  to  the  new 
challenges  and  the  hard  work  that  goes  with 
effective  representation. 

rr  HAS  BEEN  A  JTTLL,  BUSY  T1EAK 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  one 
of  the  longest  In  history,  Is  now  at  an  end! 
It  has  been  a  busy  year.  There  have  been 
more  than  400  roll  call  votes,  breaking  all 
previous  records.  I  am  most  happy  to  say 
that  I  was  able  to  be  present  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  these  votes. 

While  the  legislative  work  load  has  been 
heavy,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  pledge  of  last 
year,  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  8th  District.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  trips  each  weekend  back  to  the 
District  which  enabled  me  to  fill  more  than 
140  speaking  engagements  and  personal  ap- 
pearances this  year.  Other  Important  facets 
of  continuous  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  8th  Congressional  District  have 
been  the  weekly  television  and  radio  reports, 
press  releases,  weekly  news  columns,  and  this 
newsletter.  i 

The  right  to  write        % 

Letters,  many  requesting  asslsfcnce  and 
many  voicing  views  on  legislation,  have  been 
a  vital  link  In  communications  wltM  my  office 
and  the  people  of  the  8th  District.  Nearly 
5.000  letters  coming  to  my  Washlng^n  office 
have  Involved  "casework."  or  assistance  to 
constituents  In  their  dealings  wlthithe  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment.  '• 

One  file  drawer  In  my  office,  lalieled  "De- 
partment of  Defense."  contains  yearly  600 
requests,  each  in  turn  demanding  4n  answer, 
letters  of  inquiry  to  agencies,  an4  foUowup 
work.  While  a  particular  case  is  lyst  always 
resolved  In  favor  of  a  con.stltuent.  >?e  do  our 
best  In  behalf  of  folks  at  home  ^ho  need 
help  In  dealing  with  Federal  a^ncles.  At 
this  writing  there  have  been  ISOj-cases  per- 
taining to  the  Army— requests*..  Involving 
hardship  discharges,  compasslon^e  trans- 
fers, allotments,  reasslgnments.  ^d  dozens 
of  other  problems.  Nearly  100  oth*  cases  In- 
volve similar  problems  with  men  #n  the  Air 
Force.  Navy,  and  Marines.  / 

The  volume  of  requests  dealing  irith  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  along  wlfh  those  In 
the  field  of  education  and  publlot  health  In- 
volves nearly  as  much  contact  wfth  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  t^bd  Welfare 
as  with  Defense.  Many  times  w^"  are  asked 
to  "plead  the  case"  on  behalf  of  apnstltuenta 
desiring  to  establish  a  claim  f*  disability 
benefits,  or  to  Inquire  about  enptlement  in 


an  effort  to  determine  that  they  are  obtain- 
ing maximum  benefits  under  the  law. 

A  third  major  source  of  casework  letters 
has  brought  more  than  400  requests  In  the 
first  eleven  mouths  of  the  year  Involving 
veteran's  benefits. 

Considerable  casework,  much  of  It  de- 
manding time-consuming  research,  involves 
requests  from  local  government  agencies, 
cities  and  towns,  utility  companies,  civic 
groups,  hospitals,  schools,  Industries,  and 
businesses. 

Involved  In  making  contacts  to  help  with 
constituent  problems  are  hundreds  of  agen- 
cies within  the  Executive  Branch.  Among 
the  larger  categories  of  most  contact  are— 
In  addition  to  V.A.,  Defense  Department, 
and  H.E.W. — the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Department  of  Interior, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Labor  De- 
partment, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Post  Office  Department.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  State  Department,  etc. 
District  Offices  busy  too 

Harry  Cooper,  who  co-ordinates  activities 
In  the  field  offices  In  New  Albany,  Vlncennes, 
and  Evansvllle,  has  been  most  active  In  con- 
sulting personally  with  constituents.  He  has 
traveled  more  than  40.000  miles  during  the 
year  on  behalf  of  constituents.  Including  pe- 
riodic trips  to  the  District  Offices.  Harvey 
Ramsey,  Irvln  Fleischer,  and  Russell  Lloyd, 
who  are  my  liaison  men  In  the  three  corners 
of  the  District,  have  evaluated  and  trans- 
mitted hundreds  of  cases  from  their  offices 
to  my  Washington  office  or  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

Casework  In  the  District,  Involving  per- 
sonal contact,  encompasses  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Many  times,  these  calls  Involve  elderly 
people  who  find  It  difficult  to  write  letters 
and  state  their  problems.  More  than  half  of 
these  cases  Involve  Social  Security.  Medicare, 
and  Veteran's  Benefits.  Other  requests  for 
personal  contact  come  from  industries,  small 
businesses,  water  and  recreation  projects, 
armed  services,  and  Just  about  anything  the 
Government  is  Involved  with. 

It  Is  my  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I  com- 
mend the  capable,  hard-working  people  of 
our  8th  District  staff  for  their  dedicated 
efforts. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  H.  Zion. 


A   Report  on   County   Welfare   Program$ 
In  the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana 

EXTEHVSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1967.  I  met  with  county  wel- 
fare directors  In  the  17  counties  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  progress  of 
public  assistance  programs.  This  meeting 
was  another  in  a  series  of  factfinding 
sessions  I  have  sponsored  to  review  ma- 
jor Federal  programs. 

I  had  been  pleased  with  the  success 
of  my  August  meetings  with  school  su- 
perintendents and  hospital  administra- 
tors, and  the  October  meetings  with  com- 
munity action  program  directors  and 
leaders  of  veterans  groups.  These  meet- 
ings had  broadened  my  own  Icnowledge 
of  the  needs  and  views  of  these  Impor- 
tant groups  and  I  felt  they  produced  a 
number  of  constructive  suggestions  for 


improvement  in  programs,  which  I  have 
previously  summarized  in  .separate  re- 
ports  and  submitted  to  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  and  Federal  agen- 
cies for  consideration  and  appropriate 
action. 

The  public  concern  Is  reflected  in 
many  ways.  Prominent  critics  say  the 
public  welfare  system  is  bankrupt,  ar- 
chaic, and  inefficient.  But  when  Congress 
tries  to  change  the  situation,  as  it  did 
this  year,  it  stirs  up  a  hornet's  nest  of 
criticism  and  debate;  and  a  Senate  fili- 
buster is  avoided  only  because  critics  of 
the  welfare  changes  were  oulmaneu- 
vered. 

Some  complain  that  the  welfare  rolls 
are  packed  with  bums,  deadbeats  and 
loafers,  as  several  comments  made  to  me 
recently  suggest; 
"I  don't  support  giveaway  programs." 
"Why  is  the  number  of  welfare  cases 
going  up?  " 

"Don't  we  have  too  many  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls'' " 

"I  believe  we  should  help  those  not 
able  to  help  themselves,  but  I  don't  favor 
any  handouts.  If  they  can  work,  make 
them  work." 

Many  persons  question  whether  the 
welfare  programs  usefully  serve  the  poor 
and  effectively  a.ssist  tho.se  who  can  be 
redeemed  from  poverty.  Some  advocate, 
and  others  fear,  strikingly  different  plans 
of  public  assistance,  like  the  negative  In- 
come tax  or  guaranteed  income. 

Few  can  understand  why.  in  a  period 
of  prosperity,  the  number  of  welfare 
cases  are  Increasing.  Many  just  do  not 
know  very  much  about  the  pre.sent  wel- 
fare system,  but  want  to  know  more. 

This  report,  then,  is  written  to  present 
a  capsule  view  of  our  public  assistance 
programs,  especially  as  they  operate  in 
the  Ninth  District,  and,  hopefully,  will 
make  several  helpful  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

One  impression  from  this  concern  and 
the  meeting  with  county  directors  stands 
out:  No  one  is  satisfied  with  present  wel- 
fare programs,  and  everyone  thinks  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.  All  agree 
with  the  objectives  of  welfare  programs 
to  prevent  or  reduce  dependency,  to  en- 
courage self-care  and  self-support,  and 
to  maintain  family  life  when  it  is  ade- 
quate and  to  restore  it  when  it  is  defi- 
cient. There  is  broad  agreement  that  we 
should  assist  the  blind,  the  indigent  aged. 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
and  neglected  children,  but  there  Is  great 
dl.ssatlsfaction  with  the  way  it  is  done 

At  the  outset.  I  should  commend  the 
Ninth  District  county  welfare  directors 
and  their  staffs  for  the  excellent  job  they 
do  in  difficult  circumstances.  Tlie  hours 
are  long,  the  pay  is  below  what  they 
would  earn  in  the  private  sector,  the 
work  often  unappreciated  by  the  com- 
munity, and  the  funds  are  short.  'Work- 
ing with  the  most  destitute  elements  of 
our  population  can  be  depressing  work. 
But  they  are  a  dedicated,  concerned 
group,  and  the  rest  of  us  owe  them  a 
vote  of  appreciation  for  hard  work  well 
done. 

THK   PBXSKKT  Wn-TARE  8TSTKM 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  broad  outlines  of  our 
present  public  assistance  program,  a  re- 
view of  several  of  Its  fundamenUl  fea- 
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In  their  respective  communities.  How- 
ever, since  60  percent  of  thefa-  budget 
already  comes  from  the  Federal  Gof^em- 
ment,  the  directors  loolc  to  lo^  and 
State  sources,  as  well  as  PederaL^r  addi- 
tional funds,  /f 

The  lack  of  funds  has  been  cfeated  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  people  on  welfare  rolls,  and 
rapidly  rising  medical  costs,  particularly 
nursing  homes  and  medical  supplies.  Of 
course,  all  costs  have  increased,  contrib- 
uting to  the  problem  of  welfare  assist- 
ance, but  medical  costs  are  the  fastest 
rising  component  of  the  cost-of-living 
index. 

For  Instance,  the  cost  for  medical  care 
for  the  Nation's  welfare  recipients  rose 
from  $211,882,000  in  1955  to  $1,367,125,- 
000  in  1965,  due  to  increased  services 
provided  and  spending  costs  of  services. 
T^ird.  Staff.  All  of  the  directors  com- 
plained that  the  workload  was  greater 
than  they  could  meet  with  their  staffs. 
Moreover,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  their  staffs  at  present  levels  of  size 
and  effectiveness,  much  less  hire  addi- 
tional people.  Each  director  was  con- 
cerned with  the  high  turnover  rate  of  his 
staff,  caused  by  low  salaries  and  a  heavy 
workload. 

In  this  view,  the  directors  reflect  a 
nationwide  shortage  o!  welfare  man- 
power. The  country  needs  95,000  social 
workers  by  1970  to  meet  program  re- 
quirements now  in  being,  and  additional 
needs  are  being  generated  each  year.  But 
only  3.000  social  workers  now  complete 
graduate  social  training  each  year. 

The  gap  between  the  available  number 
of  social  workers  with  graduate  social 
work  education  and  those  estimated  as 
needed  by  1970  approaches  100.000. 

There  is  an  especially  initial  shortage 
of  skilled  caseworkers.  Only  1  percent  of 
the  caseworkers  and  13  percent  of  the 
supervisors  working  in  public  assistance 
and  15  percent  of  the  caseworkers  and 
60  percent  of  the  supervisors  in  child 
welfare  have  completed  graduate  social 
work  training. 

Some  directors,  especially  from  the 
more  rural  counties,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  college  degree  requirement  pre- 
cluded hiring  some  noncollege,  but 
otherwise  qualified,  people  who  could  be 
social  workers.  But  most  of  the  directors 
thought  that,  on  balance,  this  was  a  very 
good  requirement  because  It  upgraded 
welfare  services  offered. 

Fourth.  Public  understanding.  The  di- 
rectors .said  they  needed  to  improve  the 
image  of  welfare  work  in  their  respective 
communities.  They  felt  a  definite  lack  of 
interest  in  welfare  problems  by  the  com- 
munity and  even  a  refusal  by  some  to 
admit  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
county  needing  public  assistance.  To  im- 
prove this  image,  the  directors  agreed 
they  mast  do  a  better  Job  of  keeping  the 
county  commission,  county  council,  and 
the  community  at  large  informed  of  their 
problems  and  activities. 

Like  community  action  prosram  direc- 
tors, welfare  directors  must  work  to  gain 
community  support  for  their  programs. 
In  some  cases,  they  encounter  strong 
resistance.  More  often  than  not  this 
resistance  comes  from  per.son«  who  are 
poorly  Informed  about  the  woilc  and  the 


problems  of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. For  example,  many  persons  com- 
plain of  "freeloaders"  receiving  welfare 
benefits.  The  directors  all  agreed  this 
was  not  as  serious  a  problem  as  many 
thought  and  pointed  out  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  their  administrative  expenses 
go  into  Investigations  of  eligibility. 

Fifth.  Complexity  of  welfare  system. 
The  multiplicity  of  categories  of  assist- 
ance causes  confusion,  administrative 
tangles,  increased  paperwork,  unequal 
treatment  among  groups  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  denies  assistance  to  many  in 
need.  Large  numbers  in  desperate  need, 
including  many  children,  are  denied  as- 
sistance because  of  requirements  unre- 
lated to  need,  such  as  long  residence  re- 
quirements, age,  degree  of  di.sabHlty,  low 
earnings,  lack  of  provisions  for  emer- 
gency assistance,  alleged  unemployabll- 
ity,  and  unreasonable  requirements  of 
family  contribution. 

Sometimes  the  present  system  helps  to 
brenk  up.  not  maintain  the  family,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  low-wage  earner,  unable 
to  provide  sufficient  Income  for  his  fam- 
ily, who  becomes  an  absent  father  so  his 
family  may  qualify  under  the  category 
of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Some  persons  cannot  participate  sim- 
ply because  the  State  in  which  they  reside 
does  not  participate.  For  example,  in  only 
21  of  54  Jurisdictions  is  Federal  aid  avail- 
able to  families  in  need  because  the  par- 
ent is  unemployed.  Some  States  deny  aid 
to  mothers  of  dependent  children  who 
are  employable  even  if  no  Jobs  are  avail- 
able. Some  States  will  deny  any  assist- 
ance to  an  employed  person  regardless 
of  how  Inadequate  his  earnings  may  be. 
In  1964,  40  percent  of  all  poor  children 
lived  in  families  where  the  breadwinner, 
while  employed  year  round,  received 
wages  too  low  to  meet  basic  family  needs. 
The  methods  of  determining  and  rede- 
termining eligibility  for  assistance  and 
the  amount  to  which  the  applicant  is  en- 
titled are  confusing,  time  consuming,  and 
complex. 

The  current  formulas  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  in  public  assistance 
programs  are  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated. Current  formulas  provide  more 
Federal  financial  support  for  some  groups 
of  needy  persons  than  for  others.  For 
example.  Federal  assistance  for  children 
is  less  than  half  assistance  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

Sixth.  Relationship  with  community 
action  agencies.  This  year  has  been 
marked  by  improved  cooperation  and  a 
better  working  relationship  between 
community  action  agencies  and  county 
welfare  departments.  Cooperation  be- 
tween these  groups  Is  essential  if  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  are  to  be  most 
effectively  employed  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  welfare  directors  were  especially 
complimentary'  of  the  Operation  Main- 
stream and  Headstart  programs  which 
are  sponsored  by  the  community  action 
agencies. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

First.  Reduction  of  paperwork  E\'ery 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
duce the  niunber  and  the  complexity  of 
forms  local  directors  are  required  to  com- 


plete. I  recommend  that  the  Department 
initiate  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
paperwork  it  requires  of  county  welfare 
directors  and  reduce  sharply  the  data  re- 
quired. The  Department  should  take 
whatever  measures  may  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress,  to  sharply  reduce  it  These 
forms  are  becoming  an  enormous  burden 
for  directors.  When  statistical  informa- 
tion is  required,  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Department  to  advise  the 
directors  of  the  significance  of  It. 

Second.  Research.  Far  more  welfare 
research  is  needed  into  the  causes  of  so- 
cial problems,  the  forces  in  a  community 
that  generate  them,  and  ways  to  deal 
with  them  more  effectively.  Equally  im- 
portant is  that  the  results  of  this  re- 
search be  made  Immediately  available  to 
local  directors  and  officials. 

Third.  Public  understanding.  Greater 
efforts  have  to  be  made  to  improve  public 
understanding  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Few  programs  suffer  from  less  public 
understanding  than  nublic  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  Importance  of  communica- 
tions from  public  welfare  officials  to  the 
public  and  from  the  public  to  the  ofiBclals 
needs  to  be  greatly  expanded.  County  di- 
rectors are  coming  to  recognize  that  pub- 
lic understanding  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  operation.  The  Involvement 
of  community  leaders  must  be  sought 
through  advisory  committees,  public 
hearings  and  educational  programs  in 
the  increased  use  of  all  kinds  of  news 
media,  and  every  effort  made  to  inform 
public  officials  and  the  general  public  of 
welfare  programs. 

Fourth.  Simplified  formula  of  cost 
sharing.  Public  assistance  should  be 
based  upon  a  uniform,  simple  plan  for 
Federal-State  sharing  In  costs  of  all  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  This  plan  should 
provide  for  equitable,  reasonable  fiscal 
effort  by  the  States  and  should  recognize 
the  relative  fiscal  capacities  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments. 

If  the  cost  of  welfare  were  ba.sed  on  a 
single  comprehensive  public  welfare 
formula,  it  would  assure  more  equity  in 
the  system  and  sharply  reduce  adminis- 
trative complexities.  The  admlnl.stratlon 
of  the  programs  would  still  reside  with 
the  States. 

Fifth.  Manpower  shortage.  Because 
the  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  for 
social  welfare  programs  Is  critical,  con- 
centrated efforts  must  be  made  to  in- 
crease social  workers,  social  work  aides, 
auxiliarj'  personnel,  and  to  explore  ways 
of  using  these  persons  to  maximum  ad- 
vantage Federal  and  State  support  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  social  work 
education  is  essential,  including  funds 
to  enlarge  faculty,  research  staffs,  and 
facilities. 

Sixth.  Public  assistance  based  on  need 
The  most  serious  consideration  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  need 
as  the  sole  measurement  of  entitlement 
to  public  assistance,  excluding  the  irrel- 
evant considerations.  This  would  elim- 
inate the  burdensome  categories,  assure 
equity  of  service  among  groups  and 
would  sharply  reduce  administrative 
redtape.  Review  of  eligible  recipients 
would,  of  course,  have  to  continue. 
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CONCLUSION 

If  public  welfare  is  to  be  improved  it 
must   recei^e    far  more   attention   and 
Se  interest  than  it  has  in  the  past, 
^e  risng   tide  of   dissatisfaction   witi^ 
S    system     may     generate     benelicia 
changes    There  is   already   evidence   of 
S^  m  the  current  changes  adopted  by 
congress,   requiring   a   new   program  of 
nSmg  welfare  recipients  with  work 
Td  trafning,   complete   with   day-care 
Centers,  denial  of  benefits  ^o^ny  mother, 
father  or  teenage  child  on  the  aid  to  de- 
oendent  child  rolls  if  they  do  not  accept 
training  or  work,  and  the  "freezmg    of 
the  proportion  of  children  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  parent  from  the  house. 

I  am  hopeful  this  overview  of  the  wel- 
fare system  as  It  operates  in  the  Ninth 
District  will  contribute  constructively  to 
the  improvement  of  public  assistance  in 
this  Nation. 
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Senator  McCarthy  Raises  Questions 
About  Vietnam 


Toward  What  Objective  in  Vietnam? 
(Prom    a   speech    at    the   Macalester   CoUege 
internauonal  Aflalrs  Sympoeluni.  Novem- 
bcrl967) 

Today  our  potential  foreign  obligation*  are 
almost  unlimited.  We  have  moved  f^om  a  po- 
sition cf  L^olatlon  and  rejection  of  world 
responslbUlty  to  a  poeltion  of  Isolated,  almost 
sinkular  responsibility  for  the  whole  world_ 

•nie  important  question*  are  these.  In  the 
name  of  what  do  we  struggle?  Toward  what 
objective'  By  what  means?  .  ^„  y^  „,. 

American  commitments  abroad  can  be  sus- 
tained and  Justified  only  to  the  extent  to 
wMch  they  reflect  tiie  relationship  of  power 
and  objecUves,  of  ends  and  mear^_ 

We  have  had  in  recent  years  a  kind  of  re- 
verse  order   of   relationships   In   the  United 
StatL  position  in  the  world.  P-^^lculax^  In 
southeast  Asia    The  objective*  have  become 
a  function  of  power.  Commitment  has  f o  - 
lowed  engagement;  the  flag  has  followed  mll- 
ury  forces  rather  than  the  traditional  order. 
The  tune  has  come  to  raise  the  essential 
moral  question  as  to  whether  or  not  tiiere  Is 
a  proper  balance  In  what  we  may  gain    In 
what  l7 projected  as  victory.  In  contrast  with 
the  loss  of  life,  the  loss  of  material  goods,  the 
lo«    of   moral    Integrity    and    moral    energy 
which  eoes  with  the  effort. 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  there  is  not. 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
speaker,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
US  Senate,  Eugene  McCarthy,  of  Min- 
nesota,  has   written    a   very   important 
book  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  today's  world.  Under  leave  to 
extend  mv  remarks.  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  that"  book  and  from  a  recent  speech 
by  Senator   McCarthy   be   included   at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  Prom  "The  LUnits  of  Power- America's  Bole 
In  the  World"  by  Senator  Euoknk  J.  Mc- 
Ca«tht,  1967] 
NEW  McCabtht   Book   Qrx.sT:ONS  Waste   of 
U.S.  STRtNCTH  IN  Vietnam 
There  is  never  a  totally  painless  way  to  pull 
back  from  either  unwise,  Ul-advi^ed,  or  out- 
dated oommltmente.  But  throughout  history 
mighty  nations  have  learned  the  Umlte  of 
power   There  are  leesons  to  be  learned  from 
Athens,  from  Rome,  from  sixteenth -century 
Spain,  and  from  England  and  Prance  in  tUls 
century.  ^^  ,, 

Many  of  our  problems  today  are  the  result 
of  our  unwlUlngness  or  InabUlty  In  the  past 
to  anticipate  what  might  be  the  shape  of 
the  world  twenty  years  in  the  future. 

Pew  Americans  expected  In  1945  that  twen- 
ty years  later  we  would  still  have  250,000 
trocpe  in  Europe.  We  have  55.000  troops  in 
South  Korea  fourteen  years  aUer  the  end  o. 
the  fighting;  yet,  at  the  height  of  the  Korean 
conflict  we  never  had  as  many  troops  com- 
mitted as  we  have  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  ask  whether  the  United  States 
IS  prepared  to  malnUln  from  100,000  to 
2f)0  000  troops  in  South  Vietnam  a«  well,  'o^ 
f.r-een  or  twenty  years  after  the  fighting 
stops. 

The  process  must  be  reversed  before  tempo- 
rary commitment  assumes  the  character  o 
a  permanent  establishment  and  an  Irritst.o.i 
in  the  changed  context  of  another  genera- 
tion. We  mtTst  begin  now  the  adjustmen'. 
of  attitude  which  wlU  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  reduce  or  liquidate  our  commitments  in 
Asia. 


Sherrill  C.  Corwin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CILrFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sherrill  C. 
Con^in  is  a  great  American.  Never  has 
there  been  a  member  of  our  community 
who  has  given  so  tirelessly  of  hunself 
and  his  resources  for  his  fellow  man. 
Sherrill  Corv.in  is  my  warrn  personal 
friend  and  the  information  that  follows 
touches  only  briefly  upon  his  many  in- 
terests and  contributions.       ^    .  .    ,     ^ 

Showman,  businessman  and  civic  lead- 
er Sherrill  C.  Corwin  of  Ix)s  Angeles  on 
October  20,  1967,  retired  as  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Theatre  Own- 
ers to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  of 
this,  the  largest,  and  most  import.anr 
exhibitor  organization  in  motion  picture 
history-,  representing  more  than  10,000 

President  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatres 
Corp.  and  its  subsidiaries,  he  direct^  the 
operations  of  one  of  the  west  coast  s  lead- 
ing circuits  of  35  conventional  and  dri\e- 
in  theaters.  The  company  is  headquar- 
tered in  its  new  office  building  at  8.. 7 
West  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cahr 

In  addition  to  his  theater  interest^.  Mr. 
Corv^in  is  a  director  of  the  Union  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Executive  Life  In- 
^rancl  Co.  Beveriy  HiHs.  He  ^  -f. 
nresident  and  a  director  of  KAKE  leie- 
visTor  and  Radio,  Inc..  Wichita.  Kans  He 
owns  and  operates  radio  KGUD  AM  and 
FM  SanU  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  is  part- 
nered in  TV  channel  20.  San  Francisco 

Identified  with  many  humanitarian 
and  cine  activities,  he  is  on  the  board  of 
tmsSes  of  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial 
Fund  which  operates  WlU  Rogers  Hospi- 
Si,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y^He  is  al^  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  Cedars-Slnal  Hos- 
pitals,   Los    Angeles.    Mr.    Corwin    has 


served  as  Los  Angeles  chairman  for  the 

Theatres  and  Exchanges  Du-lsion  of  the 

United  crusade^Tommunity  Chest--and 

of  the  United   Jewish  Welfare  Fund-  He 

is    an    international    %ice    President    of 

Variety  Club,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 

underprivileged   children.  He   is  a  past 

presS  of  Temple  Israel  of  HoUrwood 

Mr  Corwin  served  as  president  of  Hiu- 

crest  country  Club.  Los  Angeles^  for  3 

vears  and  he  is  a  lifetime  member  of  its 

board  of  directors.  He  is  a  "f^  f^^^^^^"^^ 

on  the  board  of  the  National  Club  Asso- 

nation  and  is  a  member  of  Tamarisk 

Counlrv-  Club.  Palm  Springs,  and  the  Ix)s 

'"^'Al^gtime  leader  in  exhibition  mat- 
ters, Mr.  corwin  became  a  director  of  the 
Theatre  Owners  of  America  ml  948   He 
ser^-ed  as  vice  president  in  19=i-52and 
assistant   to   the   president   in  )9M-6b^ 
When  TOA  merged  with  Allied   States 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Exlubitors 
to  form  the  mammoth  National  Associa- 
tion    of     Theatre     Owners— NATO— Ji 
January-  1966.  he  was,  named  presiderit- 
designate  to  take  office  for  the  first  fuU 
?eSi?  starting  in  October  1966  He  is  al^ 
president  of  his  regional  unit.  NATO  of 
southern  California.  .»,_.o^ 

Sherrill  Corwin's  father  was  a  theater 
owner  in  Iowa  as  early  as  1919  After  the 
family  moved  to  Los  Angeles  m  1923.  he 
attended    the    University    of    SouUiem 
California  and  later  joined  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  family  theater  'nteresU^Eariy 
in  his  career  he  managed  Los  Angeles 
famed  Orpheum  Theatre,  which  ^  still 
an  integral  part  of  his  c^rcult^producu^ 
and  super%-ising  stage  shows  which  o\er 
t?e  yea'^s  utilized  more  than  5^000  acte 
including    the    initial    opportunities    of 
many  of  today's  top  stars.  .,„„K«r« 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Mernbers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  3om  me  to 
praising  this  fine  American  and  wishing 
h-m  happiness  for  the  years  to  come. 


Activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  First  Senion,  90th 
Congreis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

OF    NFVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ^STATES 
Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mr    BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
he  senate  Committee  on  the  District  o^ 
Columbia  for  the  first  se^ion  o^the  90.h 
Congress.  This  presentetion  Prp>ides  a 
?eport^  detail  of  the  committ^'s  «:tln- 
ues  for  that  period  of  time  plus  a  sta- 
tistical summary  of  co^^tJ*f  ,^Sa^^ 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
the  foremost  Problem  considered  by  toe 
committee  during  the  &-st  session  of  the 
90th     Congress      No     subject     has   ^P 
proached  receiving  the  in-depth  at^n- 
tion  of  this  committee  over  the  p^t  10 
years  than  has  the  problem  of  crime  axid 
'how  to  deal  with  it  in  the  Nation  sCajl^ 
tal  City.  Hearings  conducted  in  the  90th 
Congr^.   supplementing   those   in   the 
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87th.  88th.  and  89th  Congresses^  further 
amplifled  the  need  for  legislatioa  to  con- 
trol crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Senate  this  year  approved  H.R. 
10783.  which  makes  certain  changes  in 
and  amendments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Code,  including  crimi- 
nal procedures,  so  as  to  advance  the  war 
on  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Many  sections  of  the  bill  have  been  in- 
cluded in  anticrime  bills  advocated  by 
this  committee  during  past  CoOgresses. 
Other  provisions  implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  respond  to  the  Presidents  call  to 
strengthen  District  laws. 

The  bill  is  divided  Into  11  ^parate 
titles  which  may  be  capsulized  a$  follows : 
First,  Title  I  amends  existing  law  to 
authorize  arrest  upon  probable  c»use  but 
without  a  warrant  for  certain  serious 
mlsdeameanors  not  committed  Ui  the  ar- 
resting officer's  presence. 

Second.  Title  n  amends  exiting  law 
so  as  to  require  a  defendant  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  give  the  go\ternment 
written  notice  of  intention  to  t-aise  the 
insanity  defense  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  also 
provides  for  return  of  persons  who  es- 
cape from  mental  institutions  after  con- 
finement in  connection  with  criminal 
charges  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third.  Title  III  authorizes  rup  to  3 
hours'  questioning  of  persons  arrested 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  anfl  insures 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  ini'crlmlnal 
trials  in  the  District  of  voluntary'  confes- 
sions, admissions,  or  statements  made 
within  3  hours  after  arrest.  Title  ni  is  a 
legislative  clarification  for  use  in  the 
District  of  the  term  "unnecessary  de- 
lay" as  contained  in  rule  5<ai)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Mallory  case.  The  title  affords  the 
defendant  all  his  legal  rights,  ^♦hile  per- 
mitting the  police  to  question  kim  for  a 
reasonable  period  following  his  firrest. 

Fourth.  "Title  IV  amends  exlBting  law 
to  provide  that  obstruction  of  criminal 
Investigations  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  a  felony 

Fifth.  Title  V  amends  existing  law  to 
Include  robbery  among  the  crimes  of 
violence  in  the  District  of  Colimbia. 

Sixth.  Title  VT  amends  certain  exist- 
ing criminal  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  specify  minimum  sentences 
for  certain  crimes  of  violence,  and  in- 
crease other  penal  provisions.  It  rewrites 
and  strengthens  District  law$  dealing 
with  burglary  and  obscenity. 

Seventh  Title  VII  frees  pollct  time  for 
handling  serious  criminal  activity  by  au- 
thorizing issuance  of  citations  in  lieu  of 
arrest  or  custody  in  certain  misdemeanor 
cases. 

Eighth.  Title  vm  amends  e^dsting  law 
so  as  to  Improve  the  supervision  of 
youthful  offenders  and  provides  better 
training  for  prisoners.  It  alsa  increases 
witness  fees  for  persons  te^ifying  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  District  Of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions. 

Ninth.  Title  IX  relates  to  rioting  and 
Incitement  to  riot  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  provides  ^bstantial 
penalties  for  these  offenses. 


Tenth.  Title  X  creates  a  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  authorizes  it 
to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  code  of  criminal  laws  which  will 
contain  provisions  adequate  for  present- 
day  law-enforcement  needs. 

Eleventh.  Title  XI  is  a  saving  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  criminal  offenses 
committed  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

H.R.  10783  Is  presently  awaiting  Presi- 
dential action. 

The  Congress  also  approved  H.R.  8718. 
a  revenue  authorization  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Senate  has  long  fa- 
vored replacing  the  fixed  Federal  pay- 
ment and  borrowing  authority  for  the 
District  with  a  formula  approach  related 
to  local  tax  revenues.  This  year,  the  House 
agreed  to  a  3-year  trial  on  a  formula  for 
determining  borrowing  authority,  by 
which  the  amount  of  revenue  the  District 
can  use  for  debt  retirement  is  limited  to  6 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  gen- 
eral fund  revenues  from  local  taxes  and 
the  annual  Federal  payment.  The  esti- 
mated debt  ceiling  using  this  formula  will 
be  raised  from  the  fixed  amount  of  $290 
milUon  to  $333.8  million  in  fiscal  1968. 
$363.9  million  in  1969.  and  $392.3  million 
in  1970.  The  authorized  Federal  payment 
will  remain  a  fixed  amoimt.  but  has  been 
increased  by  $10  million  to  a  new  level  of 
$70  million.  Public  Law  90-120. 

The  committee  acted  to  provide  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  elected  school  board— H.R.  13402.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  election  of  a  non- 
partisan. 11 -member  Board  of  Education 
in  lieu  of  the  present  nine-member  Board 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Three  of  the  members  are  to  be  elected 
at  large,  and  eight  are  to  be  elected  from 
each  of  eight  school  election  wards  to  be 
established  by  the  Board  of  Elections. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  requires 
the  first  election  to  be  held  In  April  1968. 
with  subsequent  elections  In  November 
of  the  odd-numbered  years.  The  Senate 
amended  the  bill  to  require  the  first  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  November  1968,  with 
subsequent  elections  in  November  of 
even-numbered  years.  Because  of  this 
and  other  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions,  the  bill  has  been 
rereferred  to  the  House.  No  conference 
was  held  before  adjournment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety  held  extensive  hearings  early  in 
the  session  on  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
hearings  resulted  In  consideration  by  the 
Business  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
of  S.  1941.  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  House  late  in 
the  session. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
system  for  prevention,  abatement,  and 
control  of  air  pollution  in  the  District. 
It  establishes  an  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  and  an  Advisory  Council  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner.  The  Board  would  have  au- 
thority to  Investigate  sources  of  pollution 
and  to  establish  regulations  and  emis- 
sion standards,  and  to  Issue  orders  en- 


forcing standards  and  regulation.  iTn 
Board  will  have  the  p>ower  to  approve 
construction  and  operation  of  sources  of 
pwllution  and  to  determine  whether  such 
facilities  are  operated  properly.  Tlie  bill 
contains  an  emergency  procedure  per- 
mitting the  shutdown  of  pollution 
sources  when  there  Is  a  generalized  con- 
dition of  pollution  at  dangerous  levels 
or  when  emissions  from  particular 
sources  are  causing  Imminent  danger  to 
health  or  safety.  Emergency  orders  are 
enforceable  by  court  injunctions 

The  Senate  approved  and  referred  to 
the  House  S.  1999.  to  permit  the  Federa: 
City  College  to  qualify  as  a  land-grant 
college.  This  would  enable  the  Federal 
City  College  to  qualify  under  various 
Federal  laws  for  Federal  grants  and  to 
participate  as  a  land-grant  college  in 
several  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  Federal  City  College 
and  the  Wa<;hlngton  Technical  Institute 
were  established  in  1966  under  Public 
Law  89-791.  and  are  now  in  the  process 
of  developing  curriculums  for  course  of- 
ferings in  September  1968. 

The  full  committee  also  acted  on  H  R 
11395,  to  amend  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  relating  to 
establishment  of  a  system  of  rail  rapid 
transit  lines  and  related  facilities.  HH. 
11395  modified  the  authorized  sv.stem  by 
adding  a  line  to  serve  the  new  and  rapidly 
growing  concentration  of  Federal  em- 
ployment In  Southwest  Washington  and 
by  deleting  the  authorized  spur  line  to 
Columbia  Heights,  which  would  have 
branched  oft  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
route.  These  changes  In  the  system  were 
requested  by  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  as  a  result  of 
recent  traffic  studies  and  surveys.  HR 
11395  Is  presently  awaiting  Presidential 
action. 

The  full  committee  acted  on  several 
nominations  during  the  first  session  Pur- 
.suant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967.  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment underwent  revision,  whereby  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a  Commissioner,  an  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  nine- 
member  Council,  all  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
The  committee  conducted  thorough  pub- 
lic hearings  on  all  the  nominees,  after 
which  they  were  approved  by  the  Senat* 
The  committee  also  acted  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  six  persons  to  be  judges  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
reported  favorably  on  nominations  for 
several  other  positions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fl.scal  Affair? 
took  final  actiop  on  several  bills  in  addi- 
tion to  H.R.  8718.  already  discussed. 

First.  S.  1633.  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  to  50 
percent.  This  interceptor  .sewer  runs  from 
Dulles  International  Airport  to  the  Dis- 
trict line,  and  connects  suburban  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  into  the  District 
sewer  system.  Tills  legislation  provides 
more  equitable  treatment  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  in  line  with 
Federal  legislation  nationwide  in  scope 
that  was  enacted  aft«r  the  Potomac  in- 
terceptor sewer  was  authorized,  and  will 
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aid  in  protecting  the  water  sources  of  the 
raoltal  from  pollution.  Public  Law  90-«4. 
second.  H.R.  5709.  to  provide  an  un- 
limited number  of  days  of  earned  sick 
^ve  for  all  teachers,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  days  of  sick  leave  that  may  be 
"Srowed."  This  bill  gives  District  teach- 
prs  the  same  benefits  that  are  extended 
to  teachers  in  other  local  systems  and  to 
F-ederal  employees.  Public  Law  90-212. 

Third  H  R.  12505.  to  permit  teachers 
to  retire  at  age  55  with  full  annuity  if 
they  have  30  years  of  service  or  at  age 
&0  after  20  vears  of  service.  The  act  con- 
tains several  other  revisions  of  the  teach- 
er retirement  law,  designed  to  make  this 
law  conform  to  civil  ser\ice  retirement 
that  applies  to  Federal  and  District  gov- 
ernment employees.  Awaiting  Presiden- 
tial action. 

Fourth.  H.R.  827  amends  the  Presiden- 
tial Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  to  author- 
ise the  District  government  to  employ 
sanitarians  from  other  jurisdictions  to 
assist  in  supervising  the  preparation  of 
food  during  the  inaugural  periods,  to  pro- 
vide meals  for  District  government  em- 
ployees who  are  unable  to  leave  their 
posts  at  regular  mealtimes,  and  to  issue 
special  motor  vehicle  license  tags,  valid 
for  90  days,  for  use  by  the  Inaugural 
Committee.  Returned  to  the  House. 

Fifth.  H  R.  8715,  to  limit  the  amount  of 
alcohoUc  beverages  that  may  be  mailed 
into  the  District  for  delivery  to  any  per- 
son other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  in  the  liquor  trade. 
The  alcoholic  beverages  in  quesUon  ent«r 
the  District  without  local  taxes  and  be- 
vond  the  control  of  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Board.  The  permissible 
amount  Is  reduced  from  "1  gallon  at  any 
one  time"  to  "1  quart  in  any  1  calendar 
month."  Awaiting  Presidential  action. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  acted  on  H.R  10783,  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  already  discussed,  also  took 
action  on  several  other  bills. 

First.  S.  762  authorizes  the  District 
government  to  Issue  and  renew  motor 
vehicle  operator  permits  for  periods  of 
less  than  3  years  whenever  it  Is  found,  on 
the  basis  of  medical  evidence,  that  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  ap- 
pUcant  is  such  as  to  indicate  the  advisa- 
bility of  limiting  his  permit  to  drive.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  referred  to 
the  House.  ... 

Second.  S.  763  will  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registra- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the 
name  of  the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any 
such  vehicle  or  trailer.  Public  Law  90-43. 
Third  S.  764  eliminates  the  require- 
ments that  applications  for  motor  vehicle 
title  certificates  and  certain  lien  infor- 
mation related  to  them  must  be  sub- 
mitted under  oath.  Public  Law  90-172. 

Fourth.  S.  1226  transfers  to  the  court 
of  general  sessions  authority  to  waive  tlie 
premarital  blood  te.-^t  requirements  and 
the  waiting  period  requirements  of  laws 
relating  to  the  Issuance  of  marriage  li- 
censes in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All 
other  functions  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  marriage  licenses  have  previously  been 
transferred  from  the  U.S.  district  court 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions.  Public  Law  90-53. 
Fifth.  S.   1227  provides  that  a  judg- 


ment or  decree  of  the  U.S  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
constitute  a  lien  untU  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 
The  effect  of  S.  1227  is  to  establish  the 
same  recordation  requirements  for  final 
judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeited  recog- 
nizance of  both  the  U.S.  district  court 
and   tne   court   of    general    sessions.   S. 
1227  passed  the  Senate,  and  passed  the 
House  with  amendments,  bat  the  Senate 
took  no  further  action  before  adjourn- 
ment. ^^      J  ,1  ^ 
Sixth.  H.R.    834    removes    the    dollar 
limit  on   the   authority   of   the  District 
government  to  settle  claims  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  escheat  cases,  sub- 
ject to  district  court  approval.  The  prior 
law  prohibiting  compromises  that  would 
reduce  the  District's  claim  by  more  than 
$10  000.  sometimes  tied   up   estates   for 
several  years  and  consumed  substantial 
parts  of  the  esUtes  in  attempts  to  locate 
heirs  to  the  estates.  Public  Law  90-33 

Seventh.  H.R.  8582  ii-icreases  the  num- 
ber of  associate  judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  from  two 
to  five  and  authorizes  the  court  to  sepa- 
rate into  divisions  of  three  judges  each 
for  hearing  and  determining  cases  and 
controversies.  Public  Law  SO-l/S. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education.  Welfare,  and  Safety  was  ac- 
tive on  many  fronts  during  the  first  ses- 
sion Two  bills  acted  on  by  this  sub- 
committee. S-  1999— to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Citv  College  to  qualify  as  a  land- 
grant  colleg^and  H.R.  13042— to  pro- 
vide for  an  elected  Board  of  Education- 
have  already  been  discussed  in  this  re- 
port The  subcommittee  also  acted  on  the 
following  bUls  that  passed  the  Senate ; 

First.  S.  318,  to  provide  day-care  cen- 
ters for  dependent  children. 

second.  S.  765,  to  make  it  illegal  for  any 
person  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  nonnarcotic  drug  that  ren- 
ders him  incapable  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  safety.  .    ^    ,,    ... 

Third  S  768,  to  provide  that  all  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age  be  included  in 
a  school  census  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ,  ,,. 

Fourth  S.  770,  relating  to  the  pubhc 
crematorium,  deletes  provisions  requiring 
the  District  government  to  prescribe  and 
collect  fees  for  cremations  and  to  waive 
or  reduce  the  charges  for  cremation.  This 
will  allow  the  District  to  operate  the  cre- 
matorium only  for  pubUc  health  pur- 
poses. Public  Law  90-173. 

Fifth.  S.  1224,  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  and  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory reporting  of  information  concerning 
blind  persons,  so  that  such  persons  can 
be  made  aware  of  benefits  and  services 
for  which  they  might  qualify. 

Sixth  S.  1228,  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tary Federal  assistance  for  the  District 
government  for  modernization  of  public 
or  nonprofit  private  hospitals,  and  for 
the  construction  of  health  centers,  long- 
term  and  extended  care  facilities,  diag- 
nostic or  treatment  centers,  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  community  mental  heal1.h 
centers  and  faculties  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  This  bill  would  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  for  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


that  result  from  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors, including :  substantial  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  by  residents  of  sur- 
rounding jtirisdictions:  lack  of  usual 
sources  of  non-Federal  construction 
funds  such  as  corporation  contributions; 
and  a  low  allotment  of  Federal  funds, 
based  on  per  capita  income  and  popula- 
tion, under  existing  Federal  programs. 

Seventh.  S.  1631.  to  raise  the  maximum 
age  limit  of  schoolchildren  entitled  to 
transportation  at  a  reduced  fare  while 
going  to  and  from  school. 

Eighth.   S.  2012,   to   authorize   appro- 
priations for  operating  the  Office  of  Cen- 
tral Management  of  the  Food  Services 
Department  in  the  public  schools.  Pres- 
ently, salaries  of   all  employees  of   the 
Food  Services  Department  are  paid  from 
receipts  of  the  school  lunch   program, 
Tlie  bill  also  provides  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  pubhc  money  to  pay  for  lunches 
furnished  to  all  needy  elementarj-  and 
secondary  public  school  children,  even 
though  their  parents  are  not  recipients 
of  public  assistance.  The  distinction  be- 
tween  children   whose   families   receive 
public  assistance  and  other  needy  chil- 
dren is  presently  made  only  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Ninth  H  R.  3973.  to  authorize  the  em- 
plovment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  of  qualified 
physicians  and  dentists  who  are  licensed 
in  other  States,  but  not  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Public  Law  90-115. 

Tenth.  H.R.  10964.  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  medicaid  program  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Awaiting  Presidential  action. 

Eleventh.  H.R.  11638.  to  amend  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  relating 
to  industrial  safety.  This  bill  broadens 
the  coverage  of  industrial  safety  laws 
to  include  all  places  of  private  employ- 
ment, rather  than  just  '-industrial"  em- 
plovment.  It  also  amends  existing  law 
relating  to  the  granting  of  variances  to 
require  a  public  hearing  at  which  the 
employer  could  present  his  case.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  increased  penalties 
for  violations. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  to  give  employee  and  employee 
representatives  and  other  affected  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  a  re- 
quested   variance.     Other    amendments 
approved  by  the  Senate  would  permit  ap- 
peals from   the   granting   of   variances 
as  well  as  denials  of  variances,  and  to 
prohibit  the  forfeiture  of  collateral  when 
a    violation    of    regulations    has    been 
charged  and  the  case  involves  a  death 
or  serious  personal  injury.  The  House 
took    no    action    on    the    amended    bill 
passed  by  the  Senate 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  reported  several  important 
bills  that  were  pa:>sed  by  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding the  air  pollution  control  bill.  S. 
1941.  already  discussed. 

First  S  944  seeks  to  provide  an  effec- 
tne  method  for  dealing  with  the  present 
and  future  need  for  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  creates  a  Parking  Board  and  Ad- 
visorv  Council  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  and  authorizes  the  Board  to 
acquire  property  for  the  operation  of  ofl- 
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street  parking  facilities,  to  consta-uct  and 
lease  or  sell  facUities  or  lease  property 
for  development  as  parking  facilities,  or 
to  operate  the  facUitles  if  that  Is  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Board  n»y  Issue 
nontaxable  obligations  to  fir^nce  its 
operations.  | 

Second.  S.  1245  authorizes  th^  District 
government  to  make  use  of  ali^pace  In 
freeway  rights-of-way  for  pulflic  pur- 
poses, including  low  income  housing,  rec- 
reation and  other  municipal  u^s,  or  to 
lease  or  grant  permits  for  the  us^  of  such 
freeway  airspace  under  terms  specified  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  permits  the  u$e  of  air- 
space for  resettlement  of  families  dis- 
placed by  freeway  constructioa  and  by 
urban  renewal,  and  will  aid  in  rejoining 
portions  of  the  District  separattd  by  the 
freeways.  i 

Third.  S.  1246  authorizes  th^  District 
to  use  or  rent  space  over  or  under  public 
streets  other  than  freeways,  ^hls  bill 
will  permit  more  efficient  use  of  iavailable 
space  in  the  downtown  area  for  munici- 
pal, governmental,  or  private  purposes. 
S.  1246  contains  numerous  safe^ards  to 
prevent  excessive  use  of  the  alri^jace  over 
the  streets,  and  requires  that  anyone  con- 
structing in  such  space  must  h^'e  title  to 
the  property  abutting  on  bot^  sides  of 
tlic  street.  i 

Fourth.  S.  1247  authorizes  tl^  District 
government  to  fix  and  coUectt rents  for 
private  use  of  public  space  oni  over,  or 
under  the  streets.  It  will  permit  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  charge  for  the  use 
of  vaults  under  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
as  well  as  to  pwllce  the  maintenance  of 
this  space.  It  will  also  permit  tile  District 
to  charge  rent  for  business  use  of  public 
space  at  street  level  for  such  adtivities  as 
sidewalk  cafes  and  motor  vehicl^  parking 
Fifth.  S.  1532  requires  that  [contracts 
for  construction  of  public  work  be  ac- 
companied by  a  performance  »ond  pro- 
tecting the  District  of  Columb  a  and  by 
an  additional  bond  for  the  pro  :«ction  of 
persons  furnishing  material  and  labor. 
This  bill  provides  the  same  req  lirements 
for  District  of  Columbia  consti  uctlon  as 
are  required  for  Federal  coistruction 
under  the  Miller  Act. 

Sixth.  S.  1629  authorizes  th^  District 
government  to  enter  into  jointicontracts 
for  supplies  and  services  on  ^fbehalf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and:  for  other 
political  divisions  and  subdivisions  In  the 
National  Capital  area.  I 

Seventh.  H.R.  2529  extent^  priority 
rights  for  reestablisiiment  to  all  busi- 
nesses displaced  from  the  waterfront 
area  of  Southwest  Washington,  and  es- 
tablishes rental  terms  for  th«ir  return. 
The  priorities  are  to  be  personal  to  the 
owners  of  the  displaced  businesses  and 
their  Immediate  families  and  are  not 
otherwise  transferable.  Approval  of  this 
legislation  clears  up  a  situation  that  had 
existed  for  several  years  since  the  busi- 
nesses were  forced  to  vacate  and  were 
promised  the  right  to  return,  public  Law 
90-176. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  that  the  sub- 
committee reported  for  Senate  action, 
the  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  extensive 
hearings  In  the  fields  of  housing  and 
consumer  protection.  Further   hearings 


on  bills  concerning  these  subjects  are  to 

be  held  early  in  the  second  session. 

Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee  ac- 
tivities of  the  90th  Congress,  1st  session 

Number  of  blUs.  acts,  resolutions,  and 
nominations  referred  to  committee 175 

Number  of  bills,  acta,  resolutions  and 
nominations  reported  to  tbe  Senate.-     55 

Number  of  bills,  acta,  resolutions  and 
nominations  on  which  hearings  were 
held --     98 

Number  of  hearings  held  by  subcommit- 
tees on  Senote  bills 96 

Number  of  hearings  held  by  subcomlttees 
on  House  bills 17 

Number  of  hearings  held  by  full  conunlt- 
tee  on  bills  and  nominations 24 

Number  of  hearings  held  by  full  commit- 
tee In  Joint  session  with  House  com- 
mittee  - 0 

Number  of  bills  which  have  passed  both 
Houses  and  are  still  awaiting  Presi- 
dent's signature 5 

Number  of  bills  which  have  become  pub- 
lic law 11 

Number  of  studies  and  Investigations...       2 


EXECtmVE    MEETINGS 

Pull  conunlttee 6 

Subconamltte* H 


Total    17 


The  Holy  Land:  Still  No  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

<>F    INDIAN  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  during  the  blessed  Christ- 
mas season,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn 
to  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

Six  and  a  half  months  have  passed  be- 
tween the  last  large  armed  explosion  In 
the  land  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Yet. 
there  is  no  peace. 

The  angry  cries  from  Sovlet-orlented 
Arabs  and  from  those  who  pretend  to  be 
our  friends  ring  out  alike.  These  war- 
like cries  resemble  the  same  hysterical 
shouting  that  preceded  the  6-day  war 
of  last  June. 

What  was  the  war  about? 

President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  having  told  us  to  keep  our 
foreign  aid  and  having  told  us,  in  effect 
to  jump  In  the  ocean,  on  May  26  trum- 
peted: 

We  have  been  biding  our  time  until 
we  were  perfectly  ready  and  prepared  .  .  . 
we  now  feel  that  we  are  sufficiently  strong 
and  that.  In  engaging  In  war  with  Israel, 
we  can,  with  God's  help,  be  victorious. 

Later  that  day,  he  said: 
The  Arab  people  Is  firmly  resolved  to  wipe 
Israel  off  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Then,  with  armies  massing  on  the 
borders  or  Israel  and  the  air  forces  ready 
to  strike,  Israel's  neighbors  prepared  for 
the  invasion.  Israel's  firing  of  the  first 
shot  was  only  a  technicality.  Not  alone 
had  her  neighbors  massed  their  armies 
and  sworn  to  eliminate  her,  they  had 


engaged  in  systematic  and  dastardlj' 
sabotage  for  19  years  of  Israeli  inde- 
pendence, maintaining  a  legal  state  of 
war  against  Israel.  Moreover,  Nasser 
himself  denied  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  i,.> 
Israel  in  violation  of  pledges  and  had 
only  a  few  days  before  he  clo.sed  tlie 
straits  of  Tiran— a  distinct  act  of  war. 

There  is  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
anyone — even  those  who  are  pro-Arab— 
that  Israel's  army  could  have  marched 
on  to  Damascus,  Amman,  and  Cairo.  The 
army  halted  on  request  of  the  U.N.  ask- 
ing In  exchange  that  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  be  allowed  to  negotiate  for 
themselves  permanent  treaties  of  peace 
and  access  to  all  international  water- 
ways, including  Tiran  and  Suez. 

Today  Israel  still  asks  for  a  peace  con- 
ference and  a  treaty  to  seal  this  peace 
with  each  of  her  neighbors.  Adamantly, 
the  Arabs  refuse  to  talk,  apparently  in 
anger  that  Israel  has  refused  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  destroyed. 

This  adamant  attitude,  of  course,  finds 
backing   among   the  Soviets,  who  have 
hastened  to  rearm  their  Arab  allies.  Bui 
we  note  with  anxiety  that  the  adamance 
finds  some  support  even  In  this  country 
For  instance,  we  are  penalizing  Israel 
with  our  arms  sales  E>oHcles.  refusing  to 
sell  modern  equipment  to  our  only  true 
ally  in  the  Mideast.  We  do  not.  I  fear. 
give  lip  service  to  our  commitment  to 
Israel's  independence  and  right  to  exist. 
For  instance,  just  the  other  day  the 
Washington  newspapers  carried  a  stor\- 
atxjut  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  who  had  organized  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  Middle  East.  She  invited  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Ciovernments  Stat* 
Department  as  weU  as  embassy  oCBcials 
from  the  major  powers,  certain  Eastern 
European  nations,  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel.  The  Arabs  refused  to  attend  and 
appear  on  the  same  platform  with  an  Is- 
raeli on  grounds  this  would  tend  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  Israel.  The  Iron 
Curtain    countries    had    less    plausible 
reasons.  And  the  United  States  just  plain 
refused.  How  we  stand  up  for  principle 
In  this  Christmas  season.  I  hope  that 
our  Government  will  resolve  to  bend  new 
efforts  to  seek  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  in  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest,  in  the  Interest  of  our  allies  In 
the  interest  of  world  peace. 


Addreji  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  Before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Waco,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  thoughtful  addre.ss  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  our  Nation,  crime 
and  law  enforcement,  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  Waco.  Tex.,  Rotary  Club  by  my 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  "Bob"  Poage. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Legislature  before  coming  to  this 
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House  in  1937.  Congressman  Poage  points 
C;  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  people  to  flout  a  law  If  it  does  not 
haooen  to  be  to  their  liking . 

In  his  address  enUtled  "The  Letter  of 
the  Law."  he  calls  for  a  greater  respect 
of  all  statutes  which  are  enacted  by  leg- 
islatures and  upheld  by  the  courts.  Un- 
der unanimous  coiisent  I  insert  his 
speech  in  the  Record  and  commend  its 
reading  to  all  in  this  body: 

The  Letter  or  the  Law 
(Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage,  before 
the  Waco  Roury  Club) 
Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  moot  pleasing  to  me  to 
be*  able  to  say  "and  my  neighbors  and  my 
mends."  I  am  truly  happy  to  be  In  my  home- 
town after  eleven  and  a  half  months  of  a 
rather  frustrating  session  of  Congress.  It  Is 
alwavs  a  p'.eaeure  to  meet  with  this  group  of 
city  builders— the  Waco  Rotary  Club.  I  have 
some  friends  who  liken  themselves  to  the 
•king  of  beasts"  who  have  spread  a  rumor 
ibat  the  members  of  this  organization  are  all 
patriarchs.  I  don't  understand  that  charge 
because  my  father  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  Rotary  In  Waco  and  I  am  at  this 
Ume  three  years  older  than  he  was  at  hXs 
death.  Then  I  have  a  much  younger  brother 
who  has  been  one  of  your  senior  members 
for  many  years.  I  just  don't  like  the  ImpUca- 
Uon  about  my  age. 

Last  summer,  while  we  thought  we  would 
have  lote  o:  time  at  home,  I  arranged  a  sched- 
ule of  talks  at  home.  I  had  hoped  In  this 
manner  to  cover  a  number  of  the  more  Im- 
portant  subjects   confronting    our    country. 
It  now  appears  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  only  two  or  three  of  the 
ten  or  a  dozen  subject*  I  felt  were  worthy  of 
your  attention.   About   a   month   ago   I   was 
able  at  Kllleen  to  discuss  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement    I    had    announced    that   I   would 
discuss    our    agricultural    policy    In    Temple 
last  week.  As  you  know,  the  session  of  Con- 
gress prevented  that.  I  had  thought  I  would 
discuss  the  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  city  building  on  this  occasion, 
but  since  It  appears  that  I  may  have  no  other 
opportunity  to  do  so,  I  feel  that  It's  neces- 
sary to  talk  to  you  about  a  subject  which  I 
think  Involves  our  entire  future  as  a  people, 
as  a  city,  and  as  a  nation.  I   want  to  speak 
about  respect  for  law  and  order— specifically, 
about  "The  Letter  of  the  Law." 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
»eU-rellanl  District  Judge— not  a  thousand 
mUes  from  Waco— who  was  urged  by  counsel 
lo  release  hU  client.  The  Judge  asked,  "On 
what  basis  do  you  make  this  request?"  The 
lawyer  answered.  "Just  the  plain  letter  of 
the  law.  Judge,  the  plain  letter  of  the  law." 
The  Judge  replied.  "The  Court  overrules  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law."  On  appeal  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  said.  "The  learned  court  erred 
in  overruling  the  'plain  letter  of  the  law.'  The 
plain  letter  of  the  law  was  written  for  the 
learned  court  to  follow  and  not  to  overrule." 
I  can  only  express  the  wish  that  at  least  five 
of  the  nine  best  known,  but  I  sometimes 
think,  least  learned  Judges  In  Washington 
might  express  such  a  sound  appraisal  of  the 
law  today. 

Possibly.  I  am  encouraged  to  speak  more 
frankly  about  lawlessness  In  Waco  because 
we  outgrew  the  name  "Six  Shooter  Justice" 
about  100  years  ago.  I  am  proud  that  Waco 
has  a  fine  record  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
cooperation  with  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. I  am  glad  that  our  citizens  saw  fit  Just 
last  week  to  pav  tribute  to  a  great  law  en- 
forcement officer.  Colonel  Homer  Garrison. 
but  neither  Waco  nor  any  other  part  of  our 
country  can  be  exactly  proud  of  our  own 
record— about  all  we  can  do  Is  to  point  to 
someone  else  and  say  that  we  have  done 
better  than  Washington,  Los  Angeles  or  some 
other  city— and  so  we  have,  but  none  of  us 
has  done  enough. 
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Nor  Is  this  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
a  phenomenon  confined  to  any  one  segment 
of  our  society  It  Is  not  confined  to  Detroit 
or  to  Mississippi.  It  16  not  confined  to  colored 
or  to  whlt«  citizens.  It  is  not  a  problem  just 
of  the  Ignorant  or  of  the  slum  dweller,  or 
just  of  the  hippies  or  the  intellectuals  or  of 
college  graduates— although  I  think  I  must 
say  that  there  is  less  excuse  for  what  ha* 
been  happening  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  than  there  Is  for  the 
inexcusable    violence    In    the   slums    of   Los 

'^'sut^^whenever  we  find  citizens  assuming 
for  themselves  the  right  to  decide  what  laws 
they  will  obev  and  violating  those  which 
they  decide  afe  bad  we  have  anarchy,  and 
anarchy  Is  a/irovs— "always'  I  said— fol- 
lowed by  dictatorship.  Anarchy  can  only  ex.st 
long  enough  for  the  strong  to  assume  con- 
trol. It  win  always  happen— the  weak— the 
needy— the  oppressed— will  quickly  lose 
all  influence  and  all  hope  The  Uony  of  this 
thing  16  that  those  who  have  the  most  lose— 
those  who  most  need  the  protection  of  the 
law— are  In  the  forefront  of  the  destruction 
of  all  law— for  let  It  be  very  clear  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  law  enforcement  where 
only  those  laws  which  the  individual  looks 
upon  as  "good"  are  obeyed  Law  enforce- 
ment Is  indivisible— you  either  try  to  enforce 
all   laws   or   soon   you   will    be   enforcing   no 

laws.  _,       J  .V, 

Everyone,  except  the  uneducated  and  the 
overeducated— ajid  appR--ently  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court — knows  these  fundamentals 
of  human  behavior.  All  ordinary  people  who 
think  In  terms  of  human  experience  and 
of  human  limitations  recognize  that  In  any 
inhabited  part  of  the  world,  where  people 
come  In  contact  with  many  other  people 
each  day,  that  It  Is  possible  to  obtain  free- 
dom only  "under  law"— and  through  the  im- 
partial enforcement  of  all  law. 

The  American  founding  fathers  knew  quite 
well  that  even  a  government  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  could  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  just  as  truly  as  the 
government  of  King  George  UI.  They,  there- 
fore, sought  to  limit  the  fields  of  govern- 
mental activity,  but  surely  they  Intended 
to  offer  no  comfort  to  those  who  took  the 
law  In  their  own  hands — and  that,  my 
friends.  Is  the  burden  of  my  Indictment  of 
QUI  modern  scofHaws.  No  man  has  the  right 
to  Ignore  even  what  he  considers  to  be  a 
wicked  or  unjust  law.  His  recourse  Is  to 
seek  to  change  the  law. 

There    are,    unfortunately,    a   great   many 
people   who    are   deterred   from    crime   only 
by  the  certainty,  and  possibly  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  severity,  of  prompt  punishment. 
I  would  not  strike  down  any  of  the  devices  of 
the  law  which  have  been  built  up  over  the 
years    to    assure    that   no    Innocent    man    be 
punished,  but  I  do  object  to  those  decisions 
and   requirements   of   our   present   Supreme 
Court  which  add  nothing  to  the  protection 
of  the  innocent  but  sUnply  make  It  difficult 
or  impossible  to  arrest  and   to  convict  the 
guilty.   I   submit    that    until    all    our   efforts 
a'e  niiocted  at  a  determination  of  the  facts 
that  we  oan  have  neither  Justice  for  the  ac- 
cused   nor   securltv   for   the   masses   of    our 
people    I  am  afraid  that  In  our  proper  zeal 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we  may 
have  overlooked  the  basis  and  the  purpose 
of  all  criminal  law— and  that  Is  to  protect 
the  public  from  lawless  acts. 

May  I  digress  fust  long  enough  to  men- 
tion three  specific  aspects  of  the  present 
c:lme  wave. 

The  first  peculiar  aspect  Is  the  reluctance 
and  even  refusal  of  so  many  of  our  citizen- 
ship to  help  cooperate  with  law  enforcement 
officials  Certainly,  If  an  officer  on  the  streets 
of  Waco  were  to  call  for  help,  I  am  confident 
that  he  would  get  It  from  at  least  most  of 
those  within  sound  of  his  voice,  but  If  an 
officer  were  to  call  for  help  In  Washington. 
D  C    or  Cleveland.  Ohio,  he  better  hope  that 


some  fellow  officer  is  within  hearing  distance^ 
There  are  too  many  instances  of  crowds  o- 
coioardly  civilians  allowing  crimes  to  be  com- 
mitted in  their  presence  without  any  effort 
whatever  to  stop  the  criminals.  In  many 
instances  the  onlookers  would  not  even  call 
the  police.  I  am  happy  that  this  Is  not  yet 
the  attitude  of  everyone.  Just  a  short  time 
ago  a  young  Mexican  boy— Primatlvio 
Garcia— saw  a  bunch  of  thugs  attack  his 
teacher  In  Kansas  City.  He  went  to  her  res- 
cue The  thugs  killed  him.  I  want  to  bow 
my  head  In  admiration  to  that  Mexican  boy. 
He  was  a  real  hero.  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
h's  kind.  I  hope  no  court  excuses  hi?  mur- 
derers on  the  grounds  that  they  were  six  foot. 
20-vear-oid,    "Juvenile"   guerrilla*. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  preeent  wave  of 
lawlessness  poeslblv  grows  out  of  the  attitude 
I  have  Just  mentioned  It  is  the  prominence 
of  violence — so-called  "crime  on  our 
streets"- the  unlawful  use  of  force  Bands  of 
human  Jackals  are  running  loose  In  most  of 
our  large  cities.  They  are  generally  the  type 
who  can  only  understand  the  use  of  force— 
the  certalntv  of  harsh  punishment.  I  think 
that  our  eaiy  parole  practices  have  given 
them  much  encouragement. 

Yet  a  third  group  which  lends  color  al- 
though not  respectabUlty  to  our  present  era 
Is  the  so-called  "Peaceniks."  I  have  a  feeling 
that  most  of  these  are  Just  cowards  who  are 
sUU  afraid  to  Join  In  the  wolf  gangs  who 
attack  old  ladles  on  the  streets  They  are  the 
group  who  are  more  likely  to  get  their  excite- 
ment by  the  use  of  dope— they  are  the  type 
who  like  to  cover  their  lack  of  patriotism  with 
some  kind  of  cloak  of  organizational  respect- 
abllltv.  Thev  delight  in  describing  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  as  "non-violent  '  They 
are  the  maggots  who  make  their  home  with, 
and  get  their  living  from,  the  dregs  of  society, 
and  yet  ail  too  many  of  o-or  educational  Insti- 
tutions and  of  our  self -professed  educators 
give  them  a  degree  of  sympathy  and  a  reflec- 
tion of  respectability.  1  am  proud  that  neither 
Bavlor  University.  iPaul  Qulnn  College,  nor 
James  Connally  fnstltut*  have  embraced  any 
of  these  unshaven  vermin. 

And  now  I  want  to  mention  something 
which  is  possibly  even  more  fundamental 
and  even  more  disturbing.  Most  lawlessness 
develops  from  childhood  disobedience.  The 
obedient  child  Is  very  likely  to  make  a  good 
and  successful  citizen.  The  disobedient  child 
Is  a  mighty  good  candidate  for  the  peniten- 
tiary. As  one  who  has  no  child  I  am  not  going 
to  teU  you  parents  how  you  should  properly 
train  your  children.  I  wiU  simply  observe 
that  It  seems  to  an  outsider  that  in  all  too 
many  American  homes  there  Is  Uttle  or  no 
effort  to  teach  the  child  that  he  must  accept 
authority  as  long  as  he  Is  a  member  of  hu- 
man society. 

And  this  In  turn  leads  me  to  tbe  one  as- 
pect of  lawlessness  which,  as  I  see  It.  Is  the 
most  inexcusable  of  aU  criminal  practices— 
and  yet  It  is  unfortunately  of  widespread 
occurrence.  I  think  that  the  crime  of  van- 
dalism—that Is,  the  useless  and  purposeless 
destruction  of  property,  public  or  private— 
probably  leads  to  more  serious  crime  than 
any  other  single  practice  And  there  Is  sim- 
ply no  need,  use  or  Justification  for  the 
breakmg  of  street  Ughts.  windows  In  a  school 
building,  the  scattering  of  bottles  on  the 
highway,  the  cutting  of  trees  or  fiowers  on 
other  people's  lawns,  the  slashing  of  auto 
tires  or  the  desecration  of  a  cemetery  There 
is  no  act  which  does  the  actor  so  UtUe  good 
and  which  makes  the  worid  so  much  poorer 
than  a  purposeless  act  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion. 

If  a  bov  or  girl  gets  the  idea  that  It  Is  all 
right  to  'destroy  or  mutUat*  someone  else's 
propertv.  a  little  later  that  boy  or  girl  is 
mlghty'ukelv  to  get  the  idea  that  It  is  aU 
right  to  take  another's  property  for  his  own 
usV-and  sometimes  I  wonder  if  there  is  not 
really  more  excuse  for  the  thief  (who  always 
convinces   himself   that   he   needs   what   he 
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takes)  than  there  Is  for  the  vandal 'vho  Just 
subtracts  from  the  sum  total  of  tde  world's 
goods. 

Let  me.  therefore,  leave  you  ♦Ith  this 
thought.  No  one  ever  makes  his  rights  secure 
by  Ignoring  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,  and 
no  one  ever  Increases  his  own  wealth  by 
destroying  the  property  of  his  neighbor — 
and  finally,  no  group  can,  merely  l|y  calling 
It  a  "peaceful  demonstration,"  chaiige  a  riot 
into  a  picnic  party,  nor  can  one  Juilfy  loot- 
Ine  and  shooting  by  calling  it  "an  expression 
of  free  speech." 

If  you  and  I  are  to  be  free  and  ^ecure  In 
our  freedom,  we  must  obey  the  let^r  of  the 
law — all  the  law  including  all  those  tdeclslona 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not — and  we  must  require  all  other!  to  obey. 
If  we  dor.'t  like  a  law  or  a  decision,  we  should 
seek  to  jhange  It  In  an  orderly  maimer,  not 
to  defy  It.  j 

Representative  Edward  R.  Roybtl'i  16th 
Report  From  Washington  to  the  Resi- 
dents of  Lot  Angeles'  3(hh  Congres- 
sional District  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALirOENU  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  196f 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  believe 

that  one  of  the  most  important  fiutles  of 
a  Representative  in  Congress  Is  to  make 
regular  reports  on  his  activities  in  Wash- 
ington to  his  constituents  at  home. 

Por  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude in  today's  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  my  16th  report  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  residenUs  of  the  30th  Dis- 
trict In  California 

In  addition  to  the  regular  reports  from 
Washington,  I  have  also  sent  out  12  spe- 
cial reports  designed  to  cover  all  other 
major  items  of  legislation  considered  by 
Congress,  events  of  national  and  inter- 
national significance,  and  particularly, 
those  matters  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  south- 
em  California  area.  I 

The    16th    report    from    Washington 
follows: 
NrNETttTH  Congress — Piest  Sessic»i  Report 

I  am  happy  to  send  you  this  "end-of-the- 
sesslon"  Rep>ort  from  Washington,  one  of  a 
series  of  regular  report«  to  the  retldente  of 
the  30th  District  on  my  actlvltle*  as  your 
Representative  In  the  Nation's  Capital — and 
covering  some  of  the  significant  etents  and 
major  legislative  Issues  of  particular  Interest 
to  citizens  of  our  own  Metropollta*  Los  An- 
geles area. 

CLSAN    AIR    VICTORY 

California  won  a  sensational  victory  for 
the  cause  of  clean  air  In  our  State  with  the 
unanimous  passage  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  representing  a  tremendous  st*  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  organize  a  truljf  national 
program  to  eliminate,  once  and  fcfr  all,  the 
dangerous  Impurities  In  the  air  wf  breathe, 
and  to  create  the  kind  of  clean.  Wholesome 
atmosphere  we  want  for  ourselve*  and  for 
our  children.  J 

I  was  also  delighted  at  our  succfss  in  ob- 
taining overwhelming  approval  of  the  so- 
called  California  Amendment  to  tHe  bill,  al- 
lowing the  Golden  State  to  anft)rce.  and 
continue  to  strengthen,  our  plonee*ng  auto- 
smog  air  pollution  control   regulailons. 

This  was  an  unprecedented  legl^tlve  vic- 


tory, marking  a  major  milestone  in  protect- 
ing the  health  of  our  nearly  20  million  citi- 
zens against  the  Increasing  threat  of  a  po- 
tential smog  disaster  caused  by  a  concentra- 
tion of  deadly  car  exhaust  fumes  In  the  Loe 
.Angeles  Basin,  or  In  one  of  California's  other 
urban  metropwlltan  areas. 

VETERANS    BENEFTTS 

Almost  $1  million  In  increased  benefits 
will  go  to  30th  District'  veterans  and  their 
dependents  next  year  under  provisions  of 
the  1967  G.I.  BUI  recently  enacted  Into  law 
by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  a  substantial  cost-of-living 
pension  increase  for  some  8.000  District  resi- 
dents, this  legislation  will  also  provide 
greater  educational.  Job  training,  and  read- 
justment assistance  for  more  than  1.700  local 
veterans  serving  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Por  detailed  information  on  the  entire 
range  of  new  benefits  and  services  available 
under  this  law.  Interested  persons  should 
call  the  VA's  Los  Angeles  Regional  Head- 
quarters on  478-371 1 . 

ELEMENTAHY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

One  of  this  year's  legislative  highlights 
was  passage — on  the  final  day  of  the  Session, 
and  In  the  midst  of  the  hectic  pre-hollday 
season  rush  for  adjournment — of  the  largest 
aid  to  education  bUl  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  bill  emphasizes  better  education  for 
America's  6  million  underprivileged  youth 
from  low  Income  families  concentrated  In 
our  heavily  populated  cities — where  the  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  more  schools  and 
teachers  has  placed  a  tremendous  strain 
on  existing  sources  of  state  and  local  tax 
revenues. 

It  also  Illustrates  a  strong  feeling  In  Con- 
gress that  nothing  Is  more  Important,  as  a 
solid  Investment  In  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, than  the  fullest  possible  development 
of  our  human  educational  resources. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  at  our  success 
In  securing  enactment  of  a  new  bilingual 
education  plan,  of  which  I  waa  co-author,  to 
assist  school  districts  with  special  bilingual 
teaching  programs  to  help  overcome  the 
serious  language  barriers  that  handicap  an 
estimated  4  million  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  with  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty — nearly  1  mUUon  of  whom  live  In  the 
State  of  California. 

U.S.  school  children  from  a  wide  variety  of 
linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  will 
share  In  the  benefits  of  this  legislation,  and 
have  a  better  chance  to  participate  more  fully 
In  thr  rich  abundance  of  our  modern,  highly 
Industrialized  society — where  Job  opportu- 
nltlee,  eoonomlc  advancement,  and  personal 
and  family  well-being,  are  closely  linked  to 
educational  achievement  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  one  another. 

NT7Ct.EAR  PROLIFERATION 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  consistently  urged  the 
President  to  explore  every  possibility  for  in- 
ternational agreement  on  stopping  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Recent  developments  at  the  17-natlon 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  seem  to 
point  toward  progress  In  working  out  ac- 
ceptable terms  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty, 
with  adequate  safeguards  and  Inspection 
control  provisions. 

We  all  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  success  of 
these  continuing  negotiations,  which  may  b« 
civilization's  last  real  chance  to  avoid  nuclear 
destruction. 

SOCIAL    SEdTRTTT    INCREASE 

With  active  parliamentary  maneuvering 
going  on  right  down  to  the  adjournment 
line.  Congress  finally  settled  for  a  compro- 
mise 13  percent  across-the-board  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  for  more  than  23  mil- 
lion elderly  and  disabled  Americana,  Includ- 
ing over  2  million  California  residents. 

I  had  worked  for  a  larger  cost-of-living 
benefit  increase,   and  a  substantial  raise  In 


the  $55-a-month  minimum  payment  figure, 
as  well  as  an  outside  earning  limit  mad- 
mum  higher  than  the  $1680  amount  agreed 
on  before  a  retired  person  starts  losing  so- 
cial  security   benefits. 

In  addition.  I  disagreed  with  the  blll'j 
arbitrary  child-aid  freeze  and  rigid  welfare 
work-training  provisions.  I  intend  to  sup- 
jKjrt  an  effort  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  make  significant  revisions  la 
these  Inequitable  sections  of  what  otherwise 
was  a  generally  good  piece  of  legislation. 

MEAT    INSPECTION 

American  housewives  scored  another  land- 
mark victory  this  year  when  Congress 
adopted  a  strong  meat  Inspection  bill  to 
protect  the  health  of  US  consumers  agalMt 
the  danger  of  unwholesome  or  contaminated 
meat  products  being  placed  on  sale  In  the 
nation's  food   markets. 

The  first  major  change  In  the  60-year-old 
federal  meat  Inspection  program,  the  new 
law  win  extend  strict  sanitation  standards 
and  Inspection  criteria  nation-wide,  to  help 
guarantee  to  every  American  family  that 
the  meat  on  their  dinner  table  and  In  their 
stores  and  supermarkets  will  be  safe  and 
fit  for  human  consumption. 

PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

The  cause  of  peace  in  Vietnam  Is  one  in 
which  every  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  has  an  Intense,  personal 
Interest. 

And  no  one  hopes  for  a  p>eaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  tragic  conflict  more  than  our 
own  young  men  now  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam.  For  they  know  the 
terrible  meaning  of  war,  and  must  pray  for 
the  early  success  of  our  continued  efforts  to 
start  meaningful  negotiations,  get  the  con- 
flict away  from  the  battlefield,  and  bring  It 
to  the  conference  table. 

Each  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  also  shares  with 
me  an  urgent  desire  to  find  the  basis  for 
achieving  equitable  terms  on  which  to  build 
an  enduring  and  workable  peace  with  free- 
dom In  that  war- torn  part  of  the  world. 

So.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  this  year  by 
the  overwhelming  approval  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  'Statement  of  Congres- 
sional Policy"  expressing  firm  support  for 
efforts  being  made  by  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world,  such  as  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  to  try  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to 
an  end  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  would  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  protect  the  vital  InteresU  of  both 
countries,  and  allow  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  the  affairs  of  their  na- 
tion In  their  own  wny. 

I  was  also  deeply  gratified  by  the  recent 
unammous  82  0  Senate  vote  urging  that  the 
United  States  again  seek  action  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  In  support  of  our 
endeavors  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 
As  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  who 
Joined  In  asking  the  President  to  take  such 
action  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  am  hopeful  the 
world  community  of  nations  wlU  now  assume 
its  rightful  responsibility  for  maintaining 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  there  have  been 
Increasing  Indications  that  seem  to  fore- 
shadow a  greater  degree  of  diplomatic  flex- 
Ibllltv  on  both  sides.  We  should  be  quick  to 
seize  this  chance,  together  with  the  renewed 
opportunity  presented  by  the  holiday  truce 
periods,  to  esUbllsh  discussions  that  could 
well  mark  the  key  turning  point  toward  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Then,  we  can  Join  with  other  Uke-mlnded 
nations  In  working  with  the  people  of  » 
Southeast  Asia  no  longer  ravaged  by  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  war,  to  turn  the  tremendous 
resources  and  energies  of  this  entire  area, 
once  and  for  all,  away  from  conflict,  and  to- 
ward  the  creative  task  of  building  a  more 
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^ure  foundation  for  a  better  way  of  life  in 
the  future. 

JOBS     rOR     OLDER     AMERICANS 

oongress  this  year  also  enacted  legislation 
,^  Dromote  expansion  of  Job  opportunities 
Zol^r  citizens,  and  to  prevent  arbitrary 
IJe  discrimination  in  employment  ol  workers 

between  40  and  65.  ,.      ,^    ^   „ 

-ms  long-overdue  measure  should  go  a 
lone  way  toward  full  utilization  of  this  coun- 
ty's valuable  reservoir  of  experienced,  rella- 
we  and  willing  workers  in  the  upper  age 
bi^kets,  as  weU  as  help  ellmmate.  through 
^educational  programs  and  remedliU 
nroredures,  discriminatory  practices  which 
^e  prevented  thousands  of  older  Americans 
from  finding  worthwhile  Jobs. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

Though  Just  three  years  old,  and  experi- 
Jlng  the  usual  administrative  growing 
SlnTto  be  expected  in  any  relatively  new 
otoenm.  the  nation's  War  on  Poverty  holds 

SroLlse  of  developing  \  «"i«?  °f  ^!^STA 
nroaches  (Head  Start.  Job  Corps  VISTA. 
Kborhood  youth  corps.  Upward  Bound, 
etc  1  to  solving  the  tragic  paradox  of  extreme 
S-erty  for  more  than  30  mUllon  d  sad  van- 
weed  fellow  citizens.  In  the  midst  of  an  all- 
ti^e-record-hlgh  prosperity  for  most  Amerl- 

"^^r  a  while  this  fall,  It  appeared  that  the 
anti-poverty  program  would  ^  d^f^ated^ 
Now  however,  after  a  concentrated  effort  by 
tkosi  of  us  who  favored  Its  continuation, 
passage  of  the  War  on  Poverty  bill  Is  re- 
!S  as  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  vlc- 
Srtes  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  disappointed  that  In 
spite  of  all  our  efforU.  we  were  not  success- 
ful in  providing  more  adequate  support  for 
many  of  our  urgent  domestic  needs,  such  ^ 
eipMided  educational  and  Job  opportunities 
as  well  as  critical  housing  and  other  urban 
development  requirements  of  the  country  s 
fast-growing  metropolitan  centers  like  Los 
Angeles,  where  80  per  cent  of  our  people  wUl 

soon  reside.  „n.v,    o 

As  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  with  a 
pooulatlon  now  exceeding  200  million,  and  a 
Oross  National  Product  approaching  $800 
bUllon  a  year.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  in  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions both  here  and  abroad,  without  short- 
changing our  own  disadvantaged  citizens  at 

^°^\  will  continue  to  speak  out  in  support 
Of  these  domestic  programs,  which  I  consider 
essential    to    the    country's    prosperity    and 

^T^'llsslng  ways  of  Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Los  Angeles  County  s  an«-P^- 
erty  program  are  Congressman  Roybel. 
Ted  Berrv  Special  Aide  to  Economic 
Opportunity  Director  Sargent  fhriver.  Mrs^ 
.Mice  Gordon.  Executive  Assistant  to  San 
Fernando  Valley  Rep.  Jim  Corman;  and 
Rep.  Gus  Hawkins,  Los  Angeles  member  of 
the  House  Education  &  Labor  Committee 
which  handles  anti-poverty  legislation. 

MARINE    CORPS    SILVER    STAR    WINNER 

During  a  recent  short  break  In  the 
schedule  of  legislative  business  In  Washing- 
ton, I  was  able  to  spend  some  time  in  our 
30th  Congressional  District,  where  I  was 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Staff  Sergeant  & 
Mrs  Ubrado  Flores. 

Awarded  both  the  SUver  and  Bronze  Stars 
for  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  while 
serving  as  a  Patrol  Leader  during  combat 
operations  In  Vietnam,  Sergeant  Flores  Is 
now  stationed  with  the  6th  Marine  Division 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

FTIEE    ENTERPRISE    BUSINESS    LEADERSHIP 

A   recent    industry-wide   exhibit   featured 
some  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
California's    important    Aerospace    Industry 
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in  promoting  continued  economic  expansion 
and  business  prosperity  In  our  growing  Loe 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Area. 

Space  industry  leadership  has  sparked  the 
private  business  community,  not  only  m 
such  areas  as  basic  and  appUed  research,  new 
product  development.  consumer-oriented 
marketing  techniques,  systems  aPProB;Ch  to 
problem  solving,  etc.,  but  has  also  b^n  in 
the  forefront  of  progressive  thinking  aimed 
at  finding  practical  and  workable  answers  to 
some  of   our   Nation's  most  difficult   urban 

problems.  ,  ,„^„ 

I  have  introduced  several  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  the  present  Congress  to  provide  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  American  private  in- 
dustry to  invest  in  new  Job-producing  enter- 
prises, and  housing  and  other  economic  de- 
velopment projects,  to  help  solve  acute  long- 
term  hard-core  unemployment-which  for 
years  has  plagued  Los  Angeles  mld-clty 
area,  as  well  as  neariy  every  other  major  U.S. 
population  center. 

With  Southern  California's  population 
splrallng  from  10  to  over  30  million  resident* 
by  the  year  2000,  this  kind  of  healthy  Indus- 
try-government cooperation  Is  vital  to  our 
future  prosperity. 

Though  more  Jobs  are  not  the  only  answer 
to  the  complex  problems  facing  our  society, 
reaching  the  goal  of  "full  employment  in  an 
expanding  economy"  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  essential  requirements  for  con-ectlng 
the  desperate  conditions  found  In  many  of 
our  cities  today. 

CARE 

In  Ita  more  than  21  years  of  Bervlce  to 
humanity,  CARE  has  brought  aid,  on  a 
person-to-person  basis,  to  millions  all  over 
the  worid.  And  with  our  support,  CARE  will 
continue  to  fulfill  this  vital  role  as  long  as 
there  are  hungry  or  needy  people. 

If  you  want  to  help  In  the  woridwlde 
CARE  Food  Crusade,  or  assist  In  the  current 
CARE  Vietnam  Relief  Drive  to  aid  civilian 
war  victims  and  refugees  In  Vietnam,  send 
your  contribution  to:  CARE,  Room  1220,  216 
West  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90013.  phone:  626-3625. 

AT    YOC^    SERVICE 

The  members  of  my  Congressional  office 
staff  In  Washington,  as  well  as  those  In  otir 
Los  Angeles  District  Office  are  anxious  to 
help  you  In  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
tinue to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services 
available  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
assistance. 

With  Best  Wishes  for  the  Holiday  Season, 
Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
Member  of  Congress. 


sion  near  the  Dong  Nai  River.  South 
Vietnam.  .    , 

I  wish  to  commend  Lieutenant  Jen- 
nings for  his  braverj'  and  ser\-ice  to  his 
country,  and  to  congratulate  his  mother 
on  her  fine  son. 


Congressman  Poage  Speaks  to  Farm 
Bureau 


Bronze   Star   Medal   Awarded   to   1st  Lt 
Weiley  A.  Jenningi 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mr  LONG  of  Marj'land  Mr.  Speaker, 
1st  Lt  Weslev  A.  Jennings,  son  of  Mrs. 
Audrey  S  Brooks.  2216  Ruskin  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  Md..  was  recently  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  "heroism  m 
connection  with  military  operations 
against  a  hostUe  force  in  the  Republic 
of  "Vietnam."  Lieutenant  Jennings,  a 
1965  graduate  of  Morgan  State  College 
in  Baltimore,  exposed  himself  to  enemy 
fire  to  evacuate  wounded  during  a  mis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1967  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
•Bob"  Poage,  of  Texas,  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  stressing  one  central 
theme:  The  necessity  of  providing  farm- 
ers with  fair  compensation  for  their  labor 
and  capital  investment  in  order  to  as- 
sure adequate  food  and  fiber  for  a  bur- 
geoning population. 

On  December  12  he  spoke  in  Chicago 
before  the  49th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
world's  largest  farm  organization,  on  the 
subject  "How  Well  Will  Americans  Eat 
in  the  Year  2000?" 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  over 
which  Congressman  Poage  presides,  I 
know  that  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  authoritative  individ- 
uals in  this  Nation  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture So  when  he  sounds  a  warning  that 
depressed  crop  prices  can  only  bring 
shortages,  I  think  it  is  time  that  all  of  us 
as  consumers  take  heed. 

I  ask  that  his  address  in  Chicago  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point : 

How  Well  Wlll  Americans  Eat  in  ths 
Yeah  2000? 
(Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage  before 
the   American   Farm   Bureau   Convention, 
Chicago.  Hi..  December  12.  1967) 
Mr    Chairman,  it  Is  customary  to  say;    "I 
am  bappv  to  be  here  today."  so  let  me  hasten 
to  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  am  indeed  happy 
to  be  meeting  with  this,   the   largest   farm 
organization  In  the  world.  And  I  am  happy 
to  be  in  Chicago,  both  because  Chicago  has 
a  long  history  as  an  agriculture  center  and 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  type  of  people  with  whom  1  want  to 

reason.  

Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  AgrlciU- 
ture  Committee  a  few  months  ago  I  have  felt 
that  I  had  a  special  responsibUlty  to  present 
the  farmers'  case  to  the  people  of  our  cotm- 
try  and  especlallv  to  the  people  of  the  big 
cities  But  like  the  preacher  who  always  finds 
himself  preaching  to  the  faithful,  who  do 
not  need  his  message,  I  have  too  often  found 
mvself  talking  to  producers,  like  you.  who 
actually  know  more  about  the  relationship 
between  farm  prices  and  production  than  I 
do  I  hope  that  together  we  can  tiave  the 
attention  of  urban  people,  without  hitting 
them  over  the  head  with  a  two-by-four,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  they  probably  have  even 
more  at  stake  than  you.  as  producers,  have 
in  the  answer  to  the  question  of  our  abUlty 
to  feed  and  clothe  our  people  in  the  Year 

2000 

At  the  first  mention  ol  the  Year  2000  one 
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is  inclined  to  think  of  a  distant  tutuie.  Yet, 
tbat  U  Just  32  years  and  18  Cays  away. 
Reversing  the  calendar,  that  would  put  us 
back  to  the  middle  oi  the  Deprelslon,  a  pe- 
riod that  doesn't  seem  very  long  to  many  of 
us  So,  It  is  high  time  we  give  thought  to 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  fo«>d  and  fiber 
needs  of  our  people  when  the  2J8t  Century 

During  the  past  32  years  ther^  have  been 
drasUc  changes  In  the  social  mike-up  and 
economics  of  America.  We  have  4een  an  ac- 
celerated movement  of  the  populaUon  from 
the  country  to  the  cities  and  *ban  areas. 
We  have  seen  the  population  of  1  the  nation 
increase  from  127  mlUlon  peopl«r  In  1935  to 
200  million  people,  a  mark  reacted  Just  last 
month  In  that  time  the  numbet  of  persons 
Uvlng  on  farms  has  decreased  f«om  30  mll- 
Uon  in  1937,  the  year  I  came  fc>  Congress, 
to  less  than  U  million  today.  "Xfet.  we  have 
seen  such  great  advances  In  Agricultural 
technology  and  farm  practices  t|at  our  peo- 
ple are  now  eating  better  and  are  better 
clothed  than  ever  before.  The  obvious  ques- 
Uon,  then.  Is  "How  Well  Will  Arlerlcana  Eat 
In  the  Year  2000?"  when  our  popkilatlon  wlU 
reach  an  estimated  300  million.  J 

In  answering  the  question  wl*ether  Agri- 
culture can  continue  to  meet  t^e  demands 
of  such  a  population,  one  must  b^ar  In  mind 
that  for  the  past  100  years  ther^  has  been  a 
steady  flow  of  farm  people  Intd  our  cities. 
This  Is  still  going  on  at  the  i  ite  of  half 
a  million  people  a  year  from  the  :  arms  to  the 
cities  And  this  Includes  200,000  young  peo- 
ple For  every  177  rural  youj  gsters  who 
reach  working  age  today  there  i  xe  only  100 
Jobs  available  In  the  countrysli  le.  As  early 
as  1917,  Americans  were  beglni  Ing  to  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  ImpllcaU^ns  of  this 
migration.  In  that  World  War  I  year  there 
was  a  popular  song  which,  feferrlng  to 
the  Dough  Boys,  asked:  "How'r*  You  Going 
to  Keep  Them  Down  on  the  Parm,  After 
They're  seen  Pare-ee?" 

Right  here,  I'm  reminded  of  4  story  stem- 
ming from  debate  In  the  Texas  $tate  Senate, 
where  I  served  before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress. A  bill  was  under  consld«atlon  to  do 
away  with  executions  by  hangln|— to  require 
the  use  of  the  electric  chair  Insfcad.  The  bill 
also  provided  that  upon  lu  passage  execu- 
tions no  longer  should  be  held  U»  the  coiuity 
seats  but  at  the  State  penltent^ry.  The  bill 
passed,  but  over  the  objections Jof  one  sena- 
tor who  declared  that  historically,  hangings 
had  been  a  source  of  interest  atd  much  en- 
tertainment in  many  of  the  cotinty  seats  in 
rural  communities.  He  ruefullj  noted  that, 
even  then,  the  youth  were  leavfcig  the  coun- 
try for  the  clUes  and  that  this  bill  was  Just 
one  more  step  to  speed  up  the  migration. 

Maybe  we  haven't  provided  e^iough  of  the 
right  kind  of  entertainment  in  the  country. 
Anyway,  we  do  still  have  the  frery  real  and 
crucial  problem  of  migration  frtom  our  farms 
to  our  cities.  On  the  one  hand  me  are  drain- 
ing our  farms  of  needed  braltis  and  man- 
power. On  the  other  hand  we  aje  adding  tre- 
mendously to  the  housing  anc|  to  the  relief 
problems  of  our  cities.  j 

The  population  of  the  wc^ld.  It  Is  es- 
timated, win  reach  six  billion  fersons  by  the 
Year  2000.  The  United  StoteqwUl  account 
for  only  Ave  percent  of  that,  al^ough  we  will 
Btill  probably  be  the  major  subpUer  of  food 
and  fiber.  Throughout  most  [of  historical 
times  world  fwpulatlon  has  Jjeen  held  in 
check  by  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  the 
first  1.600  years  of  the  Chrlsilan  era.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  world  papulation  Just 
about  doubled,  from  350  million  to  some 
600  million.  By  1960  It  was  ud  3  bUllon  and 
will  roughly  double  during  t»e  next  thirty 
years.  . 

There  is.  therefore,  much  akrlous  concern 
In  our  country  over  our  abllliy  to  feed  and 
clothe  our  own  people,  twenty.lfifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now.  but  wheb  I  try  to  ana- 
lyze  this  question   I   find   mytelf   befuddled 


and  confused,  iind  I  am  reminded  of  the  boy 
who  was  walking  down  the  road  early  one 
morning  dragging  a  rope.  A  neighbor  drove 
by  and  stopped.  He  said,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  rope.  Tom?  Are  you  going  down 
to  the  woods  to  hang  yourseaf?'  The  boy  re- 
pUed.  "No.  I  am  not  going  to  hang  myself,  I'm 
Just  befuddled  and  confused.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  found  this  rope  or  lost  my  mule." 
And  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  should  be 
sounding  the  alarm  of  approaching  famine  or 
whether  I  should  be  seeking  a  more  effective 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Prob- 
ably we  should  be  doing  some  of  both  be- 
cause the  ability  of  the  world  to  feed  Itself  In 
the  foreeeeable  future  clearly  varies  greatly 
from  country  to  country — but  I  am  convinced 
that  In  every  country  the  ability  to  Increase 
the  production  of  food  and  of  fiber  depends 
on  the  ability  of  farmers  to  use  the  most 
modem  techniques,  and  that  this  ability  In 
turn  depends  on  their  ability  to  pay  for  these 
modem  techniques. 

I  have  never  been  too  alarmed  by  the 
Malthuslan  theory  to  the  effect  that  In- 
creases in  population  are  bound  to  outrun 
Increases  In  the  supply  of  food  and  fiber.  I 
don't  think  that  this  will  neceasarily  occur  In 
the  United  States,  but  I  do  realize  that  In 
many  nations  this  desperate  sltuaUon  Is  very 
close  and  in  the  view  of  some  able  analysu 
is  certain  to  occtir  in  the  next  decade — long 
before  the  Year  2000. 

Farmers  now  have  the  technical  know-how 
to  produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  needed  In 
this  country  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Certainly,  with  the  development  and  im- 
provements we  can  reasonably  expect  from 
our  agricultural  schools  and  scientists  over 
the  next  three  decades,  the  output  should 
be  adequate  to  take  care  of  our  needs,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  contribute  mlghUly  to 
the  needs  of  our  friends  across  the  seas.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  very  practical  problems  of 
the  moment  Is  to  avoid  the  production  of 
price-depressing  surpluses.  They  are  likely 
to  plague  us  much  longer  than  we  like  to 
think. 

What  the  future  holds  in  respect  to  in- 
creased production  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but 
there  are  studies  indicating  that  by  the  Year 
2000  we  will  be  growing  300  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  A  farmer  In  Washington  State 
actually  grew  182  bushels  on  a  commercial 
farm  year  before  last.  These  studies  indicate 
a  possible  500  bushels  of  corn.  A  Mississippi 
farmer  has  already  grown  300  bushels,  and 
the  average  In  the  State  of  Illinois  has  on 
several  years  exceeded  100  bushels.  We  are 
told  cows  will  be  bred  to  quadruple  their  milk 
production,  and  cotton  will  be  grown  with 
the  bolls  clustered  on  the  top  of  the  stalk 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  mechanical 
pickers.  We  may  have  early  maturing  seeds 
so  that  two  crops  will  be  produced  a  year 
Instead  of  one  for  some  commodities.  Farm 
equipment  will  be  improved.  Fertilizers,  In- 
secticides, pesticides,  and  other  chemicals 
will  be  more  effective.  Weather  satellites 
will  help  determine  the  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing and  harvesting.  In  fact,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  live  another  fifty  years  Just  to  see 
the  developments  I  feel  sure  will  take  place 
in  agriculture. 

But  all  these  developments,  those  already 
at  hand  and  those  yet  to  come,  cost  money. 
Unless  the  farmer  Is  going  to  get  his  money 
back,  he  simply  can't  viae  these  modern 
aids  to  production.  In  other  words,  over  the 
long  rvm,  low  prices  definitely  limit  the  pro- 
ductivity of  agrlcultiire.  To  use  1967  tech- 
nology we  m\ist  pay  1967  prices  for  our  labor. 
our  machinery,  and  our  siipplles.  To  pay  1967 
prices  farmers  must  get  comparable  prices 
for  what  they  grow.  There  Is  no  other  source 
from  which  these  costs  can  be  met. 

Farmers  have  made  an  ouUtandlng  record 
of  production  under  most  crushing  handi- 
caps. The  per  capita  Investment  per  worker 
In  agriculture  averages  around  »36.000.  as 
compared  with  about  $21,000  per  worker  in 
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manufacturing — and  yet  most  compan«oai 
of  farm  and  non-farm  Income  compleielj 
Ignore  any  return  on  this  capital  Invest 
ment — and  In  1966  the  realized  net  Income 
of  all  farm  lat)or.  Including  management, 
averaged  only  $1  66  per  hour  as  against  an 
average  wage  for  industrial  workers  (man- 
agement excluded)   of  »2.72  per  hour 

To  view  the  same  comparisons  from  t 
slightly  different  angle,  it  is  Interesting  tc 
note  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
hourly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  have 
Increased  133  percent  and  corporate  dir.- 
dends  are  up  271  percent.  During  the  same 
period  farm  prices  have  come  down  ten  per- 
cent. Have  the  members  of  any  other  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  society  accepted  &e 
actual  net  reduction  In  their  per  hour  waget 
or  In  the  price  per  unit  of  what  they  pro- 
duce, since  1947?  I  can't  think  of  any. 

In  fact,  these  figures  are  so  shocking  that 
you  probably  question  them,  as  I  did.  If  you 
will  but  look  at  the  price  of  some  of  our 
basic  farm  products,  I  think  that  you  will 
see  that  my  figures  must  be  approxLmatelj 
correct. 

Corn  now  brings  a  little  less  than  $1.00  on 
Mid-West  farms — and  some  of  you  will  point 
out  that  you  got  a  whole  lot  less  last  week 
In  1947.  corn  brought  $2.16. 

Wheat  (including  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificates) now  averages  $1.87.  In  1947,  $2.29. 
At  this  time,  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  member  of  our  society  is  taking  less 
for  his  labor  and  services  that  he  did  In 
1947.  This  Is  a  distinction  in  which  farmert 
have  a  monopoly. 

Now.  Just  what  are  the  implications  of  thli 
monopoly?  In  the  long  run  what  this  meant 
Is  that  farmers  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
produce  all  that  they  might,  simply  becauM 
they  can't  pay  for  modern  practices  and  for 
needed  inputs  from  the  returns  they  k* 
presently  getting. 

Doubtless  there  are  areas  of  the  world 
where  It  Is  not  possible  for  consumers  to  pay 
enough  to  get  maximum  production.  India  1j 
the  classic  example. 

The  reason  for  this  chronic  shortage  Is 
complex.  Certainly,  in  India  the  sacred  ccrs 
problem  is  serious,  but  It  does  not  yield  to 
outside  pressure.  The  rapid  Increase  In  popu. 
latlon.  due  In  large  part  to  improved  sanita- 
tion and  a  decline  In  the  death  rate,  presenti 
serious,  and  If  long  continued,  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  but,  basically.  India  cannot 
feed  herself  because  with  the  prices  they  no» 
receive  her  peasant  farmers  can't  afford  '^ 
use  the  fertilizer,  the  power,  the  ImproveC 
seeds,  the  insecticides,  etc..  that  they  kno» 
they  should  use  to  grow  larger  crops. 

As  I  see  It.  the  basic  fault  with  Indlai. 
agricultural  policy  Is  that  their  government, 
like  so  many  governments,  has  sought  te 
lower  the  price  of  the  cereals  which  thel: 
farmers  produce,  with  the  thought  that  thi'^ 
would  help  their  consuming  masses  O: 
coiu^e,  the  result  has  been  to  limit  the  pr- 
ductlon  of  needed  cereals  and  to  Increase 
the  production  of  non-food  crops. 

I  cited  India  as  an  example  of  a  nation 
where  general  buying  power  Is  so  low  that  It 
U  extremely  difficult  for  the  public  to  pay 
enough  to  enable  farmers  to  produc*  to  thf 
maximum.  There  Is  no  such  limitation  In  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  AmerlCAD 
consumer  buys  her  family's  food  needs  for  » 
smaller  part  of  the  family's  disposable  Inoorcf 
than  any  people  anywhere  or  at  any  time  la 
history.  Actually,  Americans  spend  only 
about  18  percent  of  their  disposable  income 
In  the  grocery  store,  and  farmers  get  only 
about  39  percent  of  this  18  percent.  In  other 
words,  nearly  two-thirds  of  what  the  con- 
sumer looks  upon  a«  food  money  goes  tot 
transportaUon,  processing,  packaging,  labor, 
distribution,  etc 

I  am  not  suggesting,  as  so  many  speaker* 
do.  that  these  charges  are  necessarily  unfair 
Most  of  them  Involve  real  costs  which  murt 
be  included  in  the  final  retail  price   Many  of 


.-nKti!  can  be  properly  described  as 
"^"^.^or  b^nt-ln  maid  service."  There  Is 
f*jLmg  Jrong  Uth  the  grocery  store  selling 
°M  service  •■  I  am  only  saying  that  the 
:^er  Ke«  a  minor  part  of  what  tiie  con- 
ifer  ^vt-"d    far    less    than   mo«t   con- 

'■•^rn?teT  -'-tlons  Improve  their 
„,^'s«Sds.  there  Is  a  tendency  for  tbe 
;.^rate  to  drop.  Fortunately,  also,  there  is. 
fs^  It  no  reason  to  assume  that  as  farm 
"  m^  increases  that  agricultural  tech- 
S  win  nora^vance  Just  as  rapidly  In  t^e 
tut^e  Is  It  has  in  the  past.  The  world  w  11^ 
m  my  opinion,  be  able  to  greatly  ^crease  It* 
So^Ud  fiber  resources  and  to  feed  and 
cSie  most  of  Its  people  for  a  long  time  to 

*Now  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  right 
h«^e  that  I  don't  believe  the  American  people 
Sdhave  to  pay  more  than  a  parity  prlce^ 
You  the  farmers  of  America,  are  no  more 
Ltliled  to  an  exorbitant  return  for  your 
la^r  and  your  investment  than  Is  American 
bv^ness  or  American  labor,  but  the  farmer 
^CtuTed  to  a  fair  return.  Just  as  Is  business 
and  labor.  He  hasn't  been  getting  that  fair 
return  for  a  long  time. 

over   the   years   our   farm    programs    have 
aouKbt  to  provide  the  prospect  of  a  reason - 
fme  return  by  attempting  to  achieve  a  rough 
balance  between  supply  and  demand^  TTiai 
iji  sUll  the  basis  of  our  governmental  agri- 
cultural policy.  We  seek  to  encourage  farm- 
er, to  limit  their   production   to  someth^g 
Se  the  anticipated  demand  for  their  prod- 
^l   at  Close  to  parity  prices.  Today  there 
I  much  feeling  that  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plUhed  by  a  more  effective  use  of  c<^pera- 
^ve»_^o-called     "Muscle     In     the     Market 
Place"  But  whether   It  be   by  cooperatives, 
withholding    actions,    marketing    orders^    or 
land  retirement  or  allotments,  most  friends 
of  agriculture  want  to  give  farmers  a  better 
baiialnlng  position,  while  relatively  few  of 
u.  want  to  resort  to  "strong  arm"  tacU^^We 
want  to  cooperate  with  consumer*— not  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

congress  has  never  tried,  as  bo  many  have 
»!d.  to  "repeal  the  Law  of  Supply  and  De- 
mand "  On  the  contrary.  Congress  has  tried 
to  enable  farmers  to  use  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand  to  their  advantage.  Just  as  our 
labor  unions,  our  public  uUUtles.  and  all  our 
'ompeUtlve  business  instltuUons  have  tried 
to  use  that  same  law.  We  have  tried  to  en- 
able farmers  to  approach  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  At  the  same  time  -we 
have  never  sought  to  achieve  an  actual  or 
.lact  balance  because  we  have  always  want- 
ed to  be  sure  that  consumers  would  have  all 
•.be  food  and  fiber  they  might  need. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  this   program  has 
worked,  although  in  our  anxiety  to  avoid  any 
scarciues    we    have    probably,    ^^i  ^n^'^^^^^; 
stances,    let    over-production    reach    a   point 
where  It  has  reacted  on  the  price  structure 
m  a  manner  most  unfavorable  to  farmers^ 
Neither  am  I  saying  that  the  o^^J^^^ ^° 
approach  the  needed  balance  is  through  re 
duced  production.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
tnat  increased  consumption  Is  a  far  more  de- 
tlrable  way  of  getting  the  balance  which  we 
au  want,  but  we  can't  always  Increase  con 
sumption  as  we  would  like  to  do  Our  present 
larm    laws    seek    to    increase    consumpUon 
through  a  rather  liberal  use  of  subsidies.  In 
spite  of  the  admitted  difficulties  which  ha%e 
been  so  forcefully  pointed  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  such  payments  do  play  a 
Vital  part  In  keeping  certain  farni  ProaticW 
like  cotton  competitive  with  synthetics  and 
with  foreign  growths   But,  unfortunately   if 
we  are  to  bring  the  Income  of  farmers  up  sole- 
h  by  the  use  of  subsidies  to  a  point  where 
the/can    use    the    needed    techniques    for 


asking   a   weight-conscious   business   girl  to 
eat  an  extra  slice  of  toast  each  morning. 

I  think  the  American  consumer  is  much 
more  knowledgeable  and  much  more  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  than  some  of  us  have  a^s- 
sumed  Basically,  consumers  do  not  know  the 
economics  of  agriculture.  They  ^ave  assum^ 
that  because  land  prices  were  rising  that 
farmers  were  all  getting  rich.  They  have  not 
recognized  that  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  real 
producers,  whether  landowners  or  rentere, 
these  increased  land  prices  have  ac^^^* 
nothing  except  to  add  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Nor  has  the  public,  or  a  K^at  many 
farmers,  realized  that  the  only  way  a  farmer 
can  profit  from  rising  land  prices  Is  to  quit 
being  a  farmer.  , 

This  Job  of  educating  the  public  can  t  be 
done  overnight.  We  are  50  to  100, J^ars  late 
now  Labor  has  done  a  much  better  Job  of 
educating  the  public  than  has  agriculture 
but  we  have  the  irrefutable  evidence  ^hlch 
1  think  win  convince  any  fair  minded  group 
that  the  only  way  to  guarantee  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  years  ahead  Is  to  m- 
crease  the  Income  of  farmers.  It  must  be  In- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  buy 
all  of  the  needed  inputs  to  assure  produc- 
tion at  all  times  sufficient  for  our  needs  and 
to    maintain    the    world's    highest    standard 

"^ir members  of  the  nation's  largest  farm 
organization,  and  as  producers  of  much  of 
the  nation's  food  and  fiber,  each  of  you  has 
an  especial  responsibility  to  make  our  city 
people  understand : 

first-  That  without  the  use  of  modern 
techniques  there  can  be  no  substantial  In- 
crease in  agricultural  production; 

Second-  That  these  modem  techniques  are 
terrlblv  expensive  and  that  without  higher 
prices  American  farmers  won't  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  food  and  fiber: 

Third  That  no  one  asks  any  greater  In- 
crease m  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
than  the  Increase  In  the  price  of  things 
which  farmers  are  required  to  buy  In  order  to 
produce  abundantly— that  Is.  "parity";  and 
Finally:  That,  even  with  full  parity  prices 
to  farmers,  the  American  people  will  stUl 
be  buying  more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller 
percent  of  their  disposable  Income  than  any 
people  anywhere  at  any  tune  in  history. 

This  is 'not  a  Job  which  the  Agriculture 
Committee  can  do  alone,  nor  even  all  the 
farm  organizations.  Until  we  begin  getting 
this  needed  understandmg,  we  are  not  going 
to  make  progress  It  is  true  that  understand- 
ing alone  Is  not  enough,  but  without  under- 
standing there  Is  litUe  reason  to  expect  any 
progress. 

Now  I  come  to  another  point  that  I  can- 
not overemphasize.  In  spite  of  all  of  our 
frustrations,  we  still  live  in  a  democracy  and 
the  Congress  is  hardly  likely  to  help  raise 
farm  prices,  even  11  it  could,  without  support 
for  such  a  move  from  the  masses  of  the 
people— and  87  percent  of  the  people  live 
in  town  That  means  that  the  Me  or  death 
power  over  legislation  vital  to  the  farmer 
rests  m  the  hands  of  Congressmen  eiected 
from  urban  districts.  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  respect  haven't  helped 
any  They  have  shifted  ever  greater  power 
to  the  populous  areas.  I  think  those  deci- 
sions are  wrong,  but  it  is  still  the  word  of  the 
supreme  court  and  we  must  live  with  situa- 
tions as  they  exist,  not  as  we  would  like. 

While  the  prospects  may  seem  discourag- 
ing they  simply  mean  to  me  that  we  have  all 
got  to  work  together  as  we  have  never  worked 
together  before.  We  can  and  will  differ  about 
detail  as  thinking  people  have  always  dU- 
fered  but  we  cannot  dlfTer  about  the  neces- 
sity   Of   getting  _c^peratlon    from   our    city 


Ing  for  the  rat  extermination  program  and 
some  of  vou  have  Joined  in  that  criticism. 
Now  I  think  It  Is  a  pretty  good  Idea  to  ex- 
terminate rats  m  both  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities. Just  as  I  believe  In  the  extermina- 
tion of  predatory  animals  and  mosquitoes. 
When  I  voted  for  this  bill,  I  felt  I  was  aAso 
voting  to  exterminate  screwworms  and  nre 
ants  How  do  vou  expect  a  handful  of  rura^ 
Congressmen  to  get  support  for  our  neeflea 
programs  if  we  fight  aU  of  the  programs  the 
c'tv  people  want?  And  how  do  you  expect  to 
get  the  essential  city  understanding  and 
support  of  fair  farm  prices  If  we  refuse  to 
try  to  understand  and  help  with  city  proo- 

lems?  „v.i.^- 

We  are  all  Intereeted  in  our  own  problems, 
as  we  should  be,  but  we  m-ost  also  be  inter- 
ested in  otir  neighbor's  problems.  So,  because 
I  know  that  om  population  Is  increasing  by 
5  2&0  people  everv  day,  and  by  the  Year  2000 
will  have  probably  passed  the  300,000,000 
mark  I  feel  hopeful  when  I  Invite  every  resi- 
dent of  Chicago  and  New  York  City,  of  U» 
Angelee  and  Dallas,  to  accept  and  understand 
the  farmer's  slttiaUon. 

The  Malthuslan  theory  need  never  t)« 
more  than  theory  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
and  wUl  not,  if  the  people  see  to  It  Uiat 
farmers  are  paid  enough  to  produce  to  their 
full  potential.  In  the  long  run  It  is  clearly  in 
the  self  interest  of  the  constuner  in  every  dty 
and  hamlet  of  this  country  to  support  the 
farmer  in  his  fight  f<»  a  fair  return  for  hj 
labor  and  operating  coets.  In  thl£  way  we  can 
be  assured  that  Americans  will  still  be  eating 
well  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  when  the  Year 
2000  rolls  around. 


John  P.  Saylor— Dedicated 
CoDservatioaitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hon- 
oring John  P.  Saylor  for  contributing 
most  In  the  field  of  consen-atlon,  the 
Belle  W.  Baruch  Foundation  manifests 
the  feeling  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
deeplv  appreciate  the  countless  contri- 
butions made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  In  the  Na- 
tion's behalf. 

The  Bernard  M.  Baruch  prize  Is  an- 
other outstanding  tribute  to  the  father 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  of  other  leg- 
islation designed  to  preser\-e  for  future 
generations  some  of  the  natural  en-el- 
ronment  which  God  created  and  man 
would  otherwise  thoughtlessly  take 
awav  Congressman  Saylor  Is  a  previ- 
ous'recipient  of  the  Conser\ationlst  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  he  has  been 
recognised  by  many  other  groups  for 
untiring  efforts  that  motivated  Con- 
gress and  State  and  local  governments 
to  action  against  continued  intrusion 
into  primitive  areas  that  need  to  be 
protected  from  defilement  and  main- 
tained as  places  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment  and   a  bulwark   against  absolute 


IV  oy  tne  use  oi  Buuciui^o r""]"'  _     ,„,  ^n^^^[r\s  Without  It,  agriculture  is  lost  I  am.  j,iciiL    »uu    • 

the/  can    use    the    needed    techniques    for  ^°"!^^^^^      j       to  do  all  I  conscientiously  jnaterialism.  _  ,^      ^ 

abundant  production,  we  are  going  to  fa^  ^^^do  to  cooperate  with  the  urban  majority.  simultaneously   selecting  President 

governmental  cost,  which  I  ^^^  f  °"^,^f<^^  wherever  I  can.  without  violating  my  prln-  ^^  ^^^^  Roosevelt   and  Governor  Pin- 

Urely  unacceptable.  Besides,  most  '^"'^a^  *  iw^t     nf     Pennsvlvanla     as     posthumOUS 

are  now  eating  about  all  they  need  to  eat  <^'P;^  ^^^  i  have  been  criticized  for  vot-  chot    Of    Pennsylvania  t^ 

You  can  hardly  solve  the  wheat  surplus  by  For  Instance, 
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award  winners,  the  Baruch  Foiindatlon 
places  Congressman  Saylor  on  a  pedes- 
tal reserved  for  the  outstandinf  conser- 
vationists in  the  history  of  our  country. 
No  one  could  be  more  deserving  of  the 
tribute  than  John  Saylor,  for  he  has 
worked  untiringly  in  defense  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  came  late  to  B  young 
country  and  has  been  especially  difficult 
to  advance  in  an  era  of  robust  expan- 
sion. 

We  admire  John  Saylor  for  his  in- 
spiring leadership,  his  guidance  born  of 
experience  and  dedication,  and  his  wide 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
We  congratulate  him  as  recipient  of  the 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  prize. 


"Italy"  in  the  section  "The  Earth  Is  the 
Lords." 

It  is  hoped  that  these  selections  of  the 
pro  and  con,  the  give  and  take  of  the 
legislators  at  work,  will  indeed  convey 
far  and  wide  a  realistic  picture  of  legis- 
lative processes  in  a  democracy. 

School  boards  have  been  advised  that 
Selections  Review  will  lend  itself  well 
as  a  basis  for  "mock  sessions  of  Con- 
gress." and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
many  adults  will  find  the  journal  enlight- 
ening as  to  how  the  legislative  process 
works  in  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 


Selections    From    the   Congreisional 
Record  and  Review    i 


year  1968.  On  adoption  of  the  conference 
report — November  21 — I  would  have 
voted  "yea  " 

S.  1031,  bill  authorizing  approprlatlom 
of  $115.7  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  On  passage  of  the  bill- 
November  21 — I  would  have  voted  "yea; 

H.R.  6418.  bill  authorizing  $589  million 
in  fiscal  1968-70  for  State  and  local 
health  progranxs,  including  $40  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968-69  for  rat  control.  On 
adoption  of  the  conference  report — No- 
vember 21 — I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NETW    JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  18  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Morton]  draws  attention  to  a  new 
magazine  Interplay. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  minute  that  the 
publication  will  make  every  endeavor  to 
attain  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded.  But,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  educa- 
tional publication  entitled,  "Selections 
Review." 

Selections  Review  is  a  new  educational 
publication  designed  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  government  and  its  operation.  It 
differs  from  others  of  its  kind  t>ecause 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  ex- 
press their  views — through  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record — and  the  edi- 
tors refrain  from  Injecting  theirs. 

A  recent  poll  revealed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  American  people  are  unable 
to  Identify  their  Congressmen  and  more 
than  80  percent  do  not  know  how  their 
Representatives  voted  on  any  major  bills 
presented  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Selections  Review  hopes  to 
contribute  toward  correcting  this  lamen- 
table situation  for  an  enlightened  elec- 
torate has  always  been  considered  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  truly  representative 
form  of  government 

The  first  number  of  Selections  Review- 
will  Long  retain  its  relevance  for  it  covers 
an  unusually  productive  session  of  Con- 
gress and  deals  with  six  major  bills  then 
enacted  into  law:  Water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  beautification.  immigration, 
medicare,  and  arts  and  humanities. 

Not  only  are  the  debates  on  these  sub- 
jects covered  in  this  publication,  but 
some  of  the  additional  feature.s  include 
an  appropriate  listing  of  reacfing;  "Our 
National  Heritage,"  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congresa;  a  profile 
of  the  dean  of  the  Senate.  Carl  Hayden, 
of  Arizona,  who  has  represented  his  State 
since  1912  when  It  joined  the  Ijnion;  and 
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sel of  the  Senate  Banking  and  CurrcDcy 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
serving  as  one  of  the  two  official  dele- 
gates from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  22d  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  during 
the  period  of  September  16-December  20. 
I  have  naturally  not  t>een  able  to  an- 
swer all  roUcalls  in  the  House.  During 
this  period,  however,  I  have  secured 
pairs  whenever  possible. 

On  those  bills  when  pairs  were  not 
possible,  I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been 
personally  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  hereinafter  Indicated  on  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  13893,  foreign  aid  appropriations: 
On  the  Young  motion  to  consider  the 
previous  question  on  adoption  of  a  rule 
for  floor  consideration.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  Novemlier  16. 

H.R.  8569.  District  funds:  On  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill — 
Novemt>er  9 — I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
H.R.  13933,  bill  authorizing  States — 
with  approval  of  Transportation  Depart- 
ment Secretary — to  shift  interstate  high- 
way mileage  from  designated  projects  to 
other  projects  of  no  higher  cost.  On 
passage  of  the  bill— November  20 — I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  12010,  bill  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Wlieeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion District  compact  between  Permsyl- 
vania  and  West  Virginia.  On  passage  of 
the  bill — November  20 — I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

H.R.  9063,  bill  amending  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  au- 
thorizing final  compensation  for  certain 
World  War  II  damage  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens  not  covered  in  form.er  treaties. 
On  passage  of  the  bill— November  20 — 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  11527,  bill  amending  conditions 
for  use  of  Federal  land  conveyed  to  the 
University  of  Maine  in  1955  in  order  to 
permit  sale  of  portions  of  the  property. 
On  passage  of  the  bill — November  20 — I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

H.R.  6430,  bill  authorizing  $281  million 
for  mental  retardation  activities  in  fiscal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
session  of  the  Congress  comes  to  a  close, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  oppwrtunity  to 
note  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Matthew  Hale 
earlier  this  year  as  staff  director  and  as 
chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Hale  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1947  At  that  time  I  was 
serving  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
dealing  with  certain  problems  relating 
to  the  Export-Import  Act,  and  Mr  Hale 
was  advising  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  these  matters.  In  April  of  1955 
Mr.  Hale  left  the  executive  department 
and  began  his  12  years  of  service  on 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  first  as  a.ssistant 
counsel,  then  chief  counsel  and  chief  of 
staff  until  his  retirement  in  June  of  this 
year. 

On  banking  and  housing  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  committee  in 
areas  of  my  particular  interest,  I  have 
always  found  Mr.  Hale's  advice  and  coun- 
sel helpful  and  his  suggestions  informed 
and  objective.  During  the  period  of  his 
association  with  the  committee  he  has 
earned  and  merited  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  Member.s  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  resourcefulness, 
judgment,  and  expertise  In  matters  re- 
lating to  banking  and  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  thoughts  of 
many  other  Members  in  conunending 
him  for  his  distinguished  past  service  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government  and  to  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  responsibilities  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  American  Banking 
Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hale  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There    l)eing    no    objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RtsT-Mi   or   Matthew    Hale 
Born:  Boeton,  Massachusetts,  November 31. 
1909. 


Harvard  College:  1932  A.B. 
lanard  Law  School :  1935  L.L.B. 
Prtvat*  Practice  with   Reynolds,  Richards 
nH  McCutcheon,  New  York  1935-12. 
■^LT counsel.    Counsel:    War    Production 

^S  Geneva'  counsel:  Civilian  Production 

Administration,  1945-47. 
Mst  Solicitor:   Department  of  Commerce. 

'^De'puty  General  Counsel:  Office  of  Defense 

"°Dep'^?°OeneS'counsel:  Mutual  Security 
Admlnistratlon-Forelgn    Operations    Agency, 

^^^fcounsel.  Chief  Counsel  and  Chief  of 
Staff  senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, 1955-1967. 
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OF 
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OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 


Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  attended  a  gathering  with  many 
historians,  students  of  literature,  and 
employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  who  had 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  frorn 
his  responsible  position  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  where  he  has  served  the  Li- 
brary and  his  country  so  well  and  so 
unselfishly.  .     ^^         ... 

Mr  Speaker,  It  would  be  m  the  public 
interest  to  not  only  note  this  but  to  note 
what  was  said  at  the  public  gathenng 
about  this  remarkable  man,   and  so  I 
include  the  remarks  in  the  Record  along 
with  my  own  remarks  addressed  to  him: 
David  Chambers  Mearns.  Lincoln   scholar 
of  national  repute  and  historian  as  well  as 
Ubrarlan  and  author,  retired  from  the  Library 
of  congress  In  December  of  1967,  as  Chief  of 
the  Manuscript  Division,  Incumbent   of  the 
Library's    Chair    of    American    History,    and 
Assistant  Librarian  for  the  American  Collec- 
tions. He  had  held  those  posts  for  16  years 
and  entered  his  50th  year  of  service  to  the 
Library  and  to  the  Nation  on  the  date  he 
retired.  Fortunately,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, L.  Qulncy  Mumford.  has  secured  some 
of  the  future  services  to  scholarship:   at  a 
dinner  of  tribute  to  Dr.  Mearns  In  Washing- 
ton, attended  by  250  friends  and  colleagues. 
Dr.  Mumford  announced  on  December  16  that 
he  had  appointed  him  Honorary  Consultant 
in  the  Humanities  for  a  3-year  term.  Until 
now,  only  one  other  man  ha*  held  that  par- 
ticular   title— the    poet    Robert    Frost,    who 
became  Honorary  Consultant  in  the  Humani- 
ties  after    he    had    completed    his   term    as 
Consultant  In  Poetry. 

That  the  name  of  the  new  honorary  con- 
sultant will  live  on  In  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
and  In  the  world  of  scholarship  has  been 
Insured  by  both  the  sponsors  of  the  dinner 
and  about  150  other  sponsors  in  absentia. 
To  the  Library's  David  C.  Mearns  Fund  for 
the  purchase  of  Americana  in  the  manuscript 
coUectlons.  friends  and  colleagues  have  to 
date  contributed  more  than  »3,000,  Dr.  Mum- 
ford announced. 

The  Mearns  career  to  which  personal  and 
official  tribute  was  paid  last  week  began  In 
1918  with  sorting  by  size  books  destined  to 
restore  the  library  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
valn  and  with  a  brief  interval  as  "an  Index- 


flneer  typist."  Then  came  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful period  of  service  In  the  Main  Beading 
Room.  Ten  years  later  David  Mearns  waa  chief 
assistant  to  Martin  Roberts,  then  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Beading  Rooms,  a  post  to 
which  Dr.  Mearns  advanced  In  1937.  After 
the  Library's  reorganization  under  Ubrarlan 
MacLelsh's  tenure  (1939^4).  he  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Reference  Department  In  1943. 
In  1949  he  became  Assistant  Librarian.  Since 
1951  he  has  served  as  Chief  of  the  Manu- 
script Division,  longer  than  any  previous  oc- 
cupant of  that  post,  and  an  Assistant  Li- 
brarian for  the  American  Collections. 

The  first  reference  to  him  In  an  Annual 
Report  of  a  Librarian  of  Congress  concerned 
his  research  on  a  quotation  persistently  at- 
tributed to  Lincoln  and  his  report  for  the 
Manuscript     Division.     It     Is     fitting     that 
Mearns,  Lincoln,  and  manuscripts  were  thus 
early  yoked  together,  for  It  Is  as  a  Lincoln 
scholar  and  a  student  of  Lincoln  manuscripts 
that  he  Is  best  known.  His  numerous  con- 
tributions  to   Lincoln   studies    Include    The 
Lincoln   Papers    (1948,    2    volumes) ,    an    ac- 
count of  the  Library's  Robert  Todd  L-ncoln 
collection-  Three  Presidents  and  Their  Books 
(1955)     with  Jonathan  Daniels  and  Arthur 
Bestor,  Jr.;  and  Largely  Lincoln   (19611.  Dr. 
Mearns  has  represented  the  Library  on  the 
US    civil  War  Centennial  Conmilsslon  and 
the'  National    Historical    Publications    Com- 
mission, and  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the   White    House   Library    Committee,    the 
advisory   board   of   the  Papers   of   Woodrow 
Wilson,   and   the   cooperating   committee   of 
the   Papers   of   Benjamin   Franklin.   Elected 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  In  1966, 
he  Is  also  a  member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  the  Society  of  Anierlc^n 
Archivists   (fellow),  the  Manuscript  Society 
rof  which  he  was  president  In  1961-62).  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and  oth- 
er historical  groups.  Among  his  awards  have 
been  the  National  Abraham  Uncoln  Service 
Award,    the    U.S.    Lincoln    Sesqulcentennlal 
Commission's  medal  of  honor,  and  the  U.S. 
Civil   War  Centennial   Commissions  medal- 
lion of  honor.  A  native  of  Washington   D^C 
he  attended  St    Albans  School  and  studied 
at   the   George   Washington   University    ^d 
the   University   of   Virginia.   Elected   to   Phi 
BeU   Kappa   in    1961,   he   was   awarded    the 
Utt    D.  degree  by  Lincoln   College   In   1960 
and   holds   the   Lincoln   Diploma   of   Honor 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

m    the    last   49    years,   David    Mearns    not 
onlv  became  an  excellent  reference  librarian 
and  an  outstanding  historian  but  remained 
constant  in  qualities  obviously  developed  in 
boyhood-a     talented     writer,     a     steadf^t 
friend  to  all  who  came  to  know  him,  a  man 
with  a  genius  for  gentle  manners  and  kind- 
ness for   human  beings,  yet  a  man  who  could 
see  the  humor  In  human  foibles  and  under- 
ctand  the  sorrows  of  the  human  condition. 
Tho^-e  qualities  underlay  the  nature  of  the 
messages    that   poured    In    from    friends    In 
many  quarters  of  the  country  when  news  of 
his  Impending  retirement  spread  this  month, 
ii  many  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Mearns  F^md 
who  possibly  could  do  so  traveled  to  Was^^- 
ington   for   the   dinner,   and   when   the   Ll- 
bVlrian  announced  his  appointment  of  David 
Mearns  a^  successor  to  Bobert  Frost  In  the 
post  of  Honorary  Consultant  In  the  Huinan- 
Itles.  nearly  250  men  and  women  rose  spon- 
taneously to  their  feet  with  a  burst  of  thun- 
derlne    and   emotional    applause   before   Dr. 
Mumford  could  even  read  the  citation  , Be- 
cause  that  sparkling   occasion   was  »   night 
to  remember  In  the   history  o^^K^^^*  men 
who  have  served  this  Nation  well,  some  "- 
ma?ks   from    the   three   speeches   of   tribute 
should  be  reprinted  here  to  sketch  the  na- 
ture of  the  man. 

Vemer  W.  Clapp  was  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Mearns  from  1923  to  1956^  when  he  t<>x 
served  the  Library  as  a  reference  librarian 
and  later  as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian  and— 


in  1953-54— as  AcUng  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Now  retired  as  President  of  the  CouncU  on 
Library  Resources,  Inc.  and  serving  the 
Council  as  Consultant,  he  recalled  his 
friend's  career,  as  the  Library  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  It.  In  these  words,  In  part: 

•Dave  I  have  promise:!  to  be  brief  Let 
me  come  quickly  to  the  point.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  and  to  your  friends  assembled  here 
that  in  vou  we  know  one  of  the  greatest 
reference"  librarians— perhaps  the  greatest^ 
of  all  time  And  I  may  add  with  further  Un- 
modesty,  that  I  think  that  I  am  not  entirely 
unqualified  to  judge. 

"let  me  explain.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
in  David  Mearns  there  met  a  number  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  ^eat 
reference  librarian,  and  that  he  was  Ideally 
capable  of  making  use  of  them.  It  was  a  case 
of  the  right  man  at  the  right  place  and  the 

right  time.  ,  ^        ..  _ 

■•To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  how  the 
man.  the  place  and  the  time  interacted  woud 
require  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  Ufe  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  about  1920  on. 
Since  this  is  not  possible,  let  me  give  you  a 
few  highlights. 

"In   1920   the   Central   Desk   In   the   Main 
Reading  Room,  the  headquarters  of  the  ref- 
erence staff,  was  still  at  the  center  of  the 
Library  both  geographically  and  In  other  re- 
spects,   symmetrically    disposed    fo;^^    It 
were  the  classified  book  collections— some  3 
million  volumes  Beyond  them,  but  sttll  with- 
in a  minute's  walk  In   any  direction^  were 
the     collections     of     newspapers,     unbouna 
neriodlcals.   documents    map?,   music,  man- 
uscripts,   prints,    and    the    Smithsonian   De- 
posit The  Copyright  Office,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretarv.   the    Branch    Printing    Office    ana 
Bindery    were   all    within   easy    reacii^  The 
Order  Classification  and  Catalogue  Divisions 
were  equally  close  by,  and  the  Cf ^^^  ^/J^f  °^ 
occupied    the    space    where     the     Hispanic 
Foundation  Is  now.  In  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing  the   House   of   Representatives   Reading 
Room,    stm    in    active    use    by    Members    of 
Congress,   was   closely   linked   to   the    Main 
Reading  Room  In  staff  and  service. 

•■The  Reading  Rooms  were  responsible  not 
onlv  for   the  book  collections   but  for  the 
services    which    principally    depended    upon 
them— reader     service     of     course,     lending 
service  to  Congress  and  the  Government  De- 
partments as  weU  as  Interllbrary  l^aii  a^d 
the  service  to  the  blind;  services  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  reserved  tables  around  the  pertph- 
erv  of  the  Main  Reading  Room,  In  the  Bal- 
cony and  in  the  North  Curtain  there  were 
alreadv  160  of  these  In  1920.  and  they  pro- 
vided "work-space   to   a   significant   number 
of  distinguished  authors  In  addition  to  these 
responsibilities  there  was  the  reference  oor- 
respondd^ce    work.    Exhibits    work    at    this 
time   was   largely   perfonned   by    the    Prints 
Division,    though    later    taken    over    by    the 
Reading    Rooms.    But    the    law    collections 
were  still  at  this  time  serviced  by  the  Read- 
ing Rooms,  while  the  rare  book  and  other 
lock-up  collections  were  In  the  speclai  care 
of  the  reference  staff  at  the  Central  Desk 

"Other  factors  also  played  their  p.irt  in  the 
sltuatton.  one  of  these  was  that  the  col- 
lections had  not  yet  all  been  recauloged  and 
reclassified  under  the  new  system  which 
commenced  In  1897;  large  blocs  of  old  class 
material  were  still  lodged  at  various  places  In 
the  stacks,  and  to  get  at  their  contents  one 
had  to  know,  besides,  how  to  use  the  old 
catalog  records,  organized  In  \^^^°'^J'^lt 
and     located     In     various     out-of-the-way 

comers.  „„<ki,^ 

"The  reference  staff,  which  was  responsible 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room 
was  organized  In  two  shifts  of  5  to  6  per^^n. 
I  all  male)  each  of  whom  ser^-ed  on  alternate 
davs  from  9  AM  to  4 :  30  PM  and  from  2  to  10 
PM.  including  Saturdays.  The  «tular  head 
of  the  reference  staff  for  most  of  the  1920^ 
was  Henry  M.  Lower,  who  was  distinguish^ 
for  his  possession  of  a  Hanard  M.   A.  mi. 
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Lower  oould  Bit  at  a  desk,  but  for  ^e  most 
of  the  day  the  reet  of  the  staff  h«l  to  cir- 
cumambulate the  desk.  The  hours  b«tween 
2  and  4  30  PM,  however,  when  the  Wio  shlfta 
overlapped,  were  those  that  counted.  Then 
the  staff  could  check  dealers'  catalogs  ( u,  was 
still  possible  for  some  members  of  ttte  staff  to 
b«  authorities  on  parts  of  the  colleOlons)  or 
engage  In  bibliographic  enterprise*  such  as 
tracing  the  original  contents  of  thejjefferson 


Lindbergh  kidnapping  c&se  through  Identm- 
caUon  of  the  symbols  left  at  the  acene  of 
the  murder. 

"The  organization  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
VoUbehr  Collection  (some  3.000  Incunabula) 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  following  Its  ar- 
rival In  thJjB  country. 

"In  preparation  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  a  history  of  the 
locations  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 


tracing  me  original  cuui«iiw>  <ji  i.tiv^cu »-•=»—      >uv,o...v^uo   .^    -"- — 

Library   the  surviving  volumes  of  w>lch  were  sat  throughout  Its  history 

still  m  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent,  or  "The   Inventory   of   the   estate   of  Justice 

survey  the  new  books,  or  answer  >^ference  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

correspondence  or  simply  explore  tie  collec-  "Histories  of  a  number  of  important  basic 

tlons                                                       1  charter*— the    Constitution    of    the    United 

"Prom    this   flexibility   of    asslgninent.    as  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 

well  as  centrallty  of  location.  It  transpired  the  Uncoln  Cathedral  copy  of  Magna  Carta^ 


that  the  reference  sUff  constituted  the  most 
conspicuous  and  probably  the  befct-known 
group  In  the  Library.  And  this  wa4  of  great 
assistance  In  the  work,  for  the  ^taff  was 
enormously    dependent— then    as   bow — not 


"A  record  of  the  reading  of  the  JusUcee  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

"These  are  examples  of  topics  to  which 
Dave  Mearns"  attention  has  been  called  and 
on  which  he  has  left  a  definitive  record.  Then 


enormously    aepenaeni.- — men    ao    ni-"" — "^^^      uu  wuii^u  uc  u«»o  ici;-  c  uvu^.v.-w  .- 

only  upon  other  divisions  of  the  Library,  but  as  the  date  for  opening  of  the  Uncoln  Papers 

also  upon  particular  Individuals  la  the  dlvl-  approached    In   July    1947    his    Interest   was 

Blon.  A  considerable  measure  of  Intimacy  de-  more  and  more  engaged,  as  we  all  know.  In 

veloped.    It    commenced    perhaps   -with    Mr.  that  most  moving  of  historical  dramas  for 

Martel.  the  Chief  of  the  Catalogue  Division,  which  much  of  the  script  Is  In  the  collections 

who  spent  his  evenings  In  the  Library  and  of  the  Ubrary.  the  story  of  Abraham  Uncoln. 

would  often  be  found  checking  In  the  Public  "And  then  the  The  Story  Up  to  Now.  1946. 

Catalogue,  where  his  assistance  oo«ld  be  en-  "These  are  high  spots.  But  concurrently, 

listed   on   a  reference   question  or  his  sym-  at  every  level  of  Importance,  and  I  may  say 


pathy  involved  on  some  Improvement  In 
cataloging.  But  the  Intimacy  w#nt  much 
further,  and  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  aay  that 
the  members  of  the  Central  Desk  stfcff  at  that 


at  every  level  of  serlouslty  or  humor — for 
Dave's  wagglshness  Is  an  essential  part  of  his 
style — he  has  amazed  us  with  the  Informa- 
tion which  he  could  extract  from  the  coUec- 


tne  memoers  ui  tuc  v.>ciiui»i  i-rcoa  oi^i*  c»w  wt.iub  nuii  wun-n  i*c  \-\ywiv*  *.«v.«^«  • 

time   knew    a   large    proportion   o|    the    900  tlons.  I  suppose  that  no  one  here  but  has 

members  of  the  Library  stefTs  sufflclenUy  well  heard   him   Introduce   a  speaker   with   facts 

to  be  able  to  seek  aid  from  them  In  ^he  course  from  his  life  which  the  speaker  supposed  to 


of  duties. 

"What  ideal  clrcximstances  In  which  to 
soak  up  reference  Ubrarlanshlp!  A4d  a  num- 
ber of  the  staff  did  so.  Never  again.  I  am  con- 
vinced, did  any  reference  librarian  have  the 
opportunities  In  collections.  In  geographical 
arrangements.  In  staffing  and  administrative 
dispositions.  In  assignments,  colletgues.  and 
finally  In  bosses,  as  did  the  Central  Desk  staff 
of  the  '20's. 

"The  Superintendent  of  the  Rea4lng  Room 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  tljat  decade 
was    Frederick    William    Ashley.    Hnown    es 


be  completely  beyond  recall,  nowhere  In- 
dexed, under  the  control  of  no  bibliography, 
any  cataloging  record." 

The  second  speaker  was  a  friend  from  boy- 
hood— Jonathan  Daniels,  historian  and  au- 
thor. Editor  of  the  Raleigh  Nerrs  and  Ob- 
server In  North  Carolina,  and  a  schoolmate 
at  St.  Albans  School  in  Washington.  He 
spoke  In  a  sense  not  only  as  a  lifelong  friend 
but  on  behalf  of  all  those  historians  who 
have  used  the  great  manuscript  collections 
that  form  so  Important  a  part  of  the  Library's 
original   source   material  for   the  history  of 


wtu)     i^rtrucnvjiL     w  iiiiaixi     nomcj.     ^*v^w*j     v.o-       ijii^ma^    dwv***-^-    ***«wx,--.-. 

pecUlly   for  his  catalogs  of  the  Jbhn  Boyd      this  Nation  and  the  American  people 


Thacher  Collection.  (On  his  retirement  In 
1936  Dave  Meams  wrote  for  him  th«  Immortal 
lines: 

"  'Come  ye  shades  of  Haln  and  Proctor. 
Join  In  homage  to  the  Doctor  ' 

"I  wish  I  could  equal  those  for  you.  Dave.) 
Under  his  administration  David  Alearns  was 
already  well  on  the  way  to  being  a  first  class 
reference  librarian.  But  then.  oB  April  1. 
1937.  Mr.  Ashley  was  succeeded  by  Martin 
Arnold  Roberts.  •  •  • 

"Almost  Immediately  following  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' arrival  In  the  Reading  Room,  the  as- 
signments began  to  multiply  and  diversify. 
David  Meams,  who  had  been  a  senior  refer- 
ence assistant,  soon  also  became  Assistant 
Superintendent  With  Increasing  frequency 
he  became  the  leader  of  a  task  force  to  exe- 
cute some  project  Involving  blbllo^aphy.  ref- 
erence work  or  collections.  Let  me  merely 
list,  hardly  more  than  by  title,  a  number  of 
those  that  still  live  vividly  In  the  memories 
of  those  who  participated  In  them. 

"Among  the  earliest  was  the  cataloging  of 
the  Presidential  library  of  CalvlC  Coolldge. 
and  It  was  this,  1  suppose,  that  e.s'abllshed 
the  pattern  and  demonstratr-i  iw  success 
This  was  only  the  first  of  a  lun^-contlnued 
connection  that  Dave  Meams  ha»  had  with 
the  Presidential  Ubrauies.  which  continues. 
I  believe,  to  the  present  day 

"Shortly  after  this  came  an  as^gnment  of 
a  much  more  of  a  reference  character — an 
Inqiilry  into  the  metallurgical  activities  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

"An  attempt,  by  exhaustively  examining 
the  literature  of  glpeydom  and  of  tramp  folk- 
lore,  to    assist   toward   the   solution    of   the 


I  come  here  tonight  not  to  praise,  but  to 

protest. 

"When  I  first  heard  the  evidently  Irrespon- 
sible rumors  that  David  Mearns  planned  to 
retire  I  assumed  comfortably  that  they  were 
Incredible  Then  one  day  my  secretary  who 
Is  both  pretty  and  perceptive  came  rushing 
In  distress  Into  my  office  with  the  news  in 
her  hand. 

"  'How  are  you  ever  going  to  write  another 
book  If  David  Meams  retires?' 

"It  was  a  good  question.  And  It  was  one 
which  sounded  not  only  In  my  room  In  Ra- 
leigh but  also  in  other  rooms  of  other  men 
throughout  the  land.  Long  before  he  ever 
dreamed  of  an  epitaph,  the  name  of  David 
Mearns  began  to  be  enscroUed  In  the  Sources 
and  Acknowledgments  of  practically  every 
work  of  history  which  appeared  In  the  land. 
And  David  not  only  gave  facta  but  friend- 
ship as  well  to  the  aspiring  writers  and  the 
great  vn-lters.  too.  .  .  . 

"I  set  myself  up  as  an  expert  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  as  Innocent  about  cataloging  as  I  am 
about  IncunabtUa.  I  wouldn't  have  the  va^ 
gu«st  Ideas  about  collection  and  1  begin  with 
hardened  arteries  on  the  subject  of  circula- 
tion, 

"But  I've  spent  more  than  half  a  century 
studying  the  Library  of  Congress  since  I  first 
came  to  be  shown  the  turtles  and  the  mer- 
maids before  It  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
That's  a  pretty  long  time  until  you  recall 
that  David  has  served  under  and  with  the 
appreciation  of  Librarians  of  Congress  who 
have  occupied  the  painted  vault  of  that  of- 
fice since  March  1890.  .  .  . 
"The  mausoleum  Impression  about  librar- 


ies Is  old.  Sometimes  as  a  sort  of  cultural  U( 
it  still  persists.  But  for  the  company  yoy 
make,  I  might  have  the  feeling  that  on* 
saying  farewell  to  an  ancient  manuscrlpter 
might  visualize  a  ponderous  old  gentletn»n 
with  a  great  white  beard  below  a  glistening 
dome.  David  begins  to  glisten  but  he  long 
ago  swept  the  beard  away  not  so  much  from 
himself  as  from  the  library,  .  ,  . 

"I  am  siire  that  David  in  the  stacks  and 
the  big  reading  room  showed  all  those  vir- 
tues of  punctuality.  poUteneae  and  Increa*- 
Ing  pedantry  upon  which  all  great  I'.brarlee 
depend  and  for  which  all  great  Ubrarlanj 
should  be  praised.  But  I  know  he  brought 
into  the  library  a  sense  of  humor,  gaiety 
and  wit.  There  has  been  no  such  prodigious 
punster  In  Washington  since  Clarence  King 
of  LaPayette  Square  made  even  John  Hay 
and  Henry  Adams  gay  with  hie  playfulneae 
with  the  language.  Dr.  Meams  came  to  the 
library  which  could  only  exist  In  Washing- 
ton with  the  roots  of  a  cave  dweller  who  was 
able  to  see  both  Washington  and  history  &t 
a  parade  in  passage.  And  from  somewhere 
he  brought  the  ability  not  only  to  read  but 
write  w^ith  grace,  charm  and  erudition.  My 
own  feeling  as  one  whom  he  has  magnificent- 
ly served  and  who  has  watched  him  serving 
others  Is  that  his  greatest  gift  as  he  presided 
over  papers  was  that  he  always  understood 
that  manuscripts  were  men  and  women 
Thank  Ood  he  was  not  one  of  those  archi- 
vists and  historians  who  solemnly  watch  hU. 
tor>'  from  the  gallery  He  Joined  It  on  the 
floor,  often  dancing 

"He  has  been  not  only  a  scholar  about  Lin- 
coln, he  has  been  the  sort  of  fellow  Uncoln 
would  have  liked.  As  a  young  Librarian  ar- 
ranging books  on  a  lower  shelf  In  the  White 
Hou-se.  he  could  mistake  Calvin  Coolldge 
for  a  dog  nudging  him  from  behind  and  get 
away  with  it.  He  was  not  only  one  who 
could  help  Franklin  Roosevelt  seem  the  c&*- 
lial  scholar  In  the  most  erudite  matters  a;»c 
he  and  Roosevelt  were  men  who  could  match 
whlmsey  in  learning.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
call that  when  Roosevelt  planned  to  hide 
from  the  press  and  public  on  a  cruise  in  1940 
he  pulled  out  of  his  head  or  hat  a  destination 
to  which  he  said  he  was  going  Evidently  It 
came  out  of  his  unconsclotisneas  which  he 
thought  was  hl.«  memory.  Among  the  places 
he  was  going  he  said  was  'the  Chemble 
Isles."  Then  vague  about  this  vagary  he  afiked 
the  Library  ©f  Con^^rees  to  locate  the  ge- 
ography or  the  literary  source  of  the  Cher- 
able  Ifllee.  David  searched  not  only  in  atlases 
but  also  In  Edward  Lear,  Lewis  Carroll.  W.  6 
Gilbert,  even  Alexander  WooUcott  but  hi* 
report  to  the  President  was  a  poem  for  the 
President.  He  sang: 
"  'To  hunt  for  an  Island  named  Cherable 

Is  a  Job  that  Is  almost  unbearable; 

Pray  accept  my  apologlee. 

But  nonsense  anthologies 

Are   giving   us   hemorrhages   cerebral ' 

"Roosevelt,  of  course,  was  delighted.  And 
of  course,  he  went  off  to  the  Cherable  I-slands 
all  the  same.  Now  standing  on  this  shore  and 
no  longer  able  to  tell  myself  that  David 
Mearns  Is  not  departing.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  he  Is  going  to  the  Cherable  Lslands.  too 
I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  Join  In  the 
fund  for  manuscript  materials  which  will 
forever  honor  his  name.  I  hope  they  will  re- 
flect his  spirit.  Somehow.  I  fear,  however^ 
that  they  will  contain  no  materials  about 
a  subject  in  scatological  scholarship  to  which 
David  and  I  across  half  a  century  have  giver. 
much  learning  and  laughter.  But  then  may- 
be there  are  no  manuscripts  or  artlfaf''-' 
about  the  folklore  of  the  ConaUpated  Indian 
with  whlcJi  we  have  been  much  concerned 
But  I  doubt  that  if  there  were  they  would 
be  very  valuable  without  David's  laughter 
acc<Mnp>anylng  the  collection. 

"He  will  take  the  laughter,  the  learning 
and  the  gay  erudition  with  htm  to  the 
Cherable    Isles.    We    would    not    withhold 
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,h.m  from  him.  But  farewell  to  David  on 

^u  evening  Is  less  Important  than  the  hope. 

^0  desperate  hope,   that  something  of  the 

Sfew^le  Ules  he  ^ught  and  will  now  surely 

SS^  eft  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  beh  nd 

f^«  turtles  and  the  mermaids  and  among  the 

mli^c  ipt^    and    the    books.    Sometimes    I 
B&nuscrip^  ^^^  ^^^  ^nd 

TX  we  can  never  spa're  the  blithe  spirit 
mvid  put  and  kept  among  them^' 

I^  Mumlord.  who  has  watched  Dr.  Mearns 
e^r  since  1954,  closed  the  dinner  with  this 

"^Sntly  I  mentioned  Dave  Mearns'   re- 
tirement Ja  scholar  outside  the  Library  who 
knew   him   onlv    by   reputation.    He    a.sked^ 
Wbire  was  Mr.   Mearns  trained?'  I  replied 
^^out  hesitation:  'In  the  Library  of  Con- 
S^'  Just  as  Herman  Melville  said  that  a 
^h1!lng  ship  was  his  Yale  and  Harvard    so 
^e  great  Institution  which  many  of  us  here 
Snllht  serve  was  adequate   to   develop   the 
Sue  personal  gifts  of  David  C.  Mearns.  I 
S^  not  underestimate  the  formative  Influ- 
.nc«  of  his  beloved  St.  Albans  School,  which 
S^yd  reminds  me  was  then  called  In  the 
^wefforms  the  'School  for  Manly  Boys!'- 
nor^    roTe  of  learning  played  by  the  George 
wlhlngton  university   and   the   Un  verslty 
of  V^glnla.  But,  to  Judge  from  the  ll^e  and 
Siaracter  of  our  guest  of  honor,  the  Library 
rfCon^e^  in  the  days  of  Herbert  Putnam 
mtut  have  been  the  school  for  manly  men. 
^n  Sie  Ubrary  of  Congress  did  much  for 
Dave    he  has  reciprocated   abundantly.   His 
^ntrlbutlons  to  Uncoln  studies  have  been 
fundamental   and   substantial.   Equally   im- 
S^unt  have  been  his  contributions  to  the 
Wstorv  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  His  book 
The  Story  Up  to  Now,  told  the  story  of  the 
Ut^7urlng  Its  fi^t  U5  Tears  c^  ex^^, 
a  story  deepened  and  enriched  In  his  book, 
nX^t   Putruim:    A    Memorxal    Volume.   In 
"b58     Dave    received    the    Library  s    highest 
^d  rarest  honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,    only    ten    such    awards  ^^^J^l^^ 
given,  and  David  Meams  was  among  the  first 
L   be   80   honored.    The    honor    which    the 
Ubrary    then    bestowed    was.    of    course     a 
«flecUon  of  the  honor  which  his  scholarsh  p 
and  dedicated  service  had  brought  upon  lt_ 
•That  dedicated  service  has  been  gl^^en  In 
the  Ubrarv  of  Congress  but   to  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to 
the  scholarly  world.  He  has  been  a  servant 
S  Congressmen.    Senators.    Cabinet    mem- 
bers, and  to  Presidents.  In  many  ^f>«.  J^^ 
service  has  been  '^cognized  not  only  by  tt^e 
Ubrary   of   Congress   and   by   the   Oon^eM, 
but  in  the  Executive  Branch  a%well.  Sym 
bollc  of  that  recognition  Is  a  letter  I  have 
in  hand  now.  Let  me  read  It  to  you^ 
"Thk  WHrrz  HotisE, 
"Washington,  December  IS.  1967. 
"Mr.  David  C    Mearn-*. 
'Library  of  Congress, 
"Washington,  DC  . 

"DEAR  MR  mearns:  All  ..ranches  of  the 
Government  and  scholars  ^^^^o^*  ^J'J 
nation  regret  your  retirement  from  Federal 
service 

■  You  can  be  proud  that  your  productive 
career  in  the  Library  of  Congress  spans  half 
a  century  of  public  achievement.  And  you 
must  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  served  so  many— 

"""Your   learning,    and    your    generosity    in 

sharing   It.   has    earned    you    our    enduring 

admiration  and  our  thanks. 

■■Sincerely.  „   ,        „„^, 

"LYNDON  B.  Johnson. 

■David,  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  in  past  years  two  Federal  Ser%1ce 
Award  pln^-^ne  representing  40  years  of 
service  In  1958.  when  you  also  received  tbe 
Ubrarys  Distinguished  Service  Award  and 
one  bearing  the  numerals  '45'  In  19W.  At 
close  of  day  yesterday,  December  15.  1967.  you 
were  a  'forty-niner.'  But  today,  the  anniver- 
sary date   of   your  first   day   of   service   on 


December  16.  1918,  you  enter  your  BOth  year 
of  service    That  computation  Is  according  to 
the  records  on  paper.  But  I  ^ave  been  com- 
Dutmg  your  actual  hours  of  service,  not  all 
^f"  wh'lcl  appear  In  the  -cord.  There  were 
the  nights  you  spent  on  duty  at  the  Cen- 
tral ofsk  in  the  Main  Reading  Room  when 
Congress  remained  In  session  all  through  the 
night    There  was  the  weekend  In  July  1947 
wien  you  came  to  work  on  Friday  mom  ng 
and  went  off  duty  Saturday  nlght-worktog 
straight  through  the  night  after  the  Lincoln 
papers  were  opened  at  that  famous  midnight 
premiere  In   the   Manuscript  Division.   And 
there  were  the  many  hours  you  gave  to  assist 
the  Library  In  special  needs  that  you  have 
never  reported  to  any  Ubrarlan  of  Congre^ 
Your  coming  back  to  work  at  midnight  to 
provide  the  White  House  with  Infonnatlon 
it  needed   after   the   tragic   death   of   Pres- 
ident Kennedy  Is  perhaps  best  known  to  all 
of  us  here,  but  there  were  many  other  oc- 
casions.  By   these   computations,   you   have 
(rtven   far   more   than   50   working   years   of 
service  to  your  Library   and   your   Govern- 
ment. I  would,  therefore,  now  like  ^Pre- 
sent you   with   that   rare   badge   of   Federal 
service,    the    50-year    pin.    It   has    been    in- 
scribed bv  Gait  and  Company  for  a  beloved 
mentor,  v^ho  has  given  so  freely,  so  thought- 
fully    and  so  unsparingly  of  himself  to  nis 
collekcues  and  his  friends.  Inscribed  on  it  are 
two  ^ts    of    initials    which    wUl    forever    be 
linked— LC-DCM.'  «..■=..* 

■■David  as  you  recall,  when  Robert  Frost 
had  completed  hU  memorable  service  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  Consultant  In  Poetry, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  new  role  as  Honoraxy 
Consultant  In  the  Humanities.  He  was  the 
first  and.  thus  far,  the  only  person  to  hold 
that  particular  title.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  unique  and  special  quality  of  service 
which  vou  have  rendered  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  could  be  recognized  In  no  more  fit- 
ting way  than  to  invite  you  to  become  the 
second  occupant  of  that  post. 

•In  the  presence  of  your  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  I  now  ask  you  to  continue  your  rela- 
Uonshlp  with  the  Library  and  to  accept  this 
appointment  for  the  customary  term  of  three 
years  And.  for  the  moment  presuming  upon 
■your  acceptance,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
citation: 

•■  -The  Library  of  Congress  In  recognition  of 
his  superlative  contributions  to  humane 
learning  and  in  anticipation  of  continuing 
benefits  from  his  wise  counsel  appoints  David 
C,  Mearns  Honorary  Consultant  In  the 
Humanities. 

"  'L.  QxrlNCT  MUMTORD. 

"  'Librarian  of  Congress.'  " 
The  subject  of  all  this  tribute  responded 
with  the  wistful,  understated  humor  that  Is 
part  of  his  style : 

"DIMlNtTENDO.    DECEMBER     1867 

"I  am  stunned.  Indeed.  I  feel  that  you  have 
left  no  stun  unturned.  The  tone,  the  spirit^ 
the  gentleness  and  grace  of  these  Proce«^°»! 
inevitably  remind  me  of  the  imperishable 
^xle  PrlVanza,  who  along  .ith  ^'^J'l^l 

Ethel  Barrymore,  Harry  Ho"^'"'',?;f  ^^^^^ 
the-monk,   used   once   to    adorn   the  Kei„n 
Om^um   Circuit    Trlxle   had   a  little  song 
wmch   she   entitled,    'There's   No   Fun    In   a 
Graveyard.  So  Bring  me  my  Flowers  Now. 

•In   my  season   of  vacillation   and   lnde<d- 
clon  I  have  sometimes  pondered  what  I  might 
say  if  and  when  at  long  last  I  might  be  r^r- 
mltted  to  say  a  few  words  for  myself   I  have 
Sio^ht  of  such  a  beirmnlng  as  ■No  one.  not 
In  my  situation  can  appreciate  rny  feeling  of 
^ness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the 
ktndness  of  these  people,  I  °^%« very-thing. 
Here  I  have  lived  two  quarters  of  a  century, 
and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man 
I  Pause!    The   sentiment,   it   seems   to   me  Is 
admirable,   but   the   phrasing   Is   too  widely 
S  ar    to    escape    a    charge    of    outrageous 
p^Scy    This  is  a  minor  objection:  others  are 
Lore  serious:  I  am  not  going  anywhere,  and 


the  task  before  me  really  Isn't  greater  than 
that  that  rested  upon  Washington. 

"With  that  opening  discarded.  I  have  scxtly 
repeated  this  language:  'Yo^g"  ^f^^JJl'J 
months  of  actlrtty  before  them,  ■with  fresher 
schemes  and  notions,  with  newer  enthusiasms 
have  pressed  forward  .  .  Cede  J^nior^bus  Ir^ 
deed  I  stand  aside  *-ith  no  regret.  For  to  be 
outmoded  is  to  become  a  classic.^  l^^^^ 
This  resounding  renunciation  Is  also  unac- 
ceptable, for  the  reason  that  when  he  wrote 
it  Max  Beerbohm  was  only  twenty-three  and 
shamefully  wanting  in  modesty. 

"In  the  course  of  my  Intense,  my  fumbling, 
mv  desperate  research  I  made  a  dUiCOvwy. 
there  Is  no  special  magic  in  fifty  no  s^^ 
magic  in  the  Roman  numeral  L.  When 
Srtstotle  composed  his  Rhetoric  he  wrote: 
•The  body  Is  at  Its  best  between  the  ages  o. 
thirty  and  thirty-five;  the  fUnd  is  at  its 
best  about  the  age  forty-nine.  I  attL  b? 
Library  reckoning,  completely  and  forever 
forty-nine.  ^.   ,, 

"An  EngUshman,  calUng  himself  KlpUng, 
gave  another  example  when  he  noted  that. 


"  "The  blush  that  files  at  seventeen 
Is  fixed  at  forty-nine.' 
"Again,  I  introduce  for  your  consideration 
the  lUtm'g  lyric  of  Percy  Montrose: 
"  'In  a  cavem.  In  a  canyon. 
Excavating  for  a  mine. 
Dwelt  a  miner,  a  forty-niner, 
And  his  daughter,  Clementine.' 

••But  I  digress:  when  I  have  excused  my- 
self for  staying  on  long  after  the  last  of  my 
contemporaries  had  been  tumed  out  to  pas 
tures  green.  I  have  thought  of  myself  as  a 
b"'Se  over  which  another  generation  could 
crosi  into  the  full  meaning  o^  ^^h^  r^°;^=^ 
and  responsibilities  of  the  greatest  library  in 
any  world  present  or  prospecUve.  Portu- 
^Lir^y  bVck  did  not  begin  to  hurt  until 
?^e7^were  safely  on  the  other  side  Per- 
haii  some  of  them  will  ^^^'^"^^^^^^ 
Berra's  simple  explanation:  Mr.  Dickey 
learned  me  all  of  his  experience.-^  ,  ^  ♦v,o,.v 
"With  a  full  and  overflowing  heart  I  thank 
you." 

DB  DAvm  Mearns,  Whj-akd  Hotel, 

Washington.  DC. 

HELix>  DAvm:  How  appropriate  to  have  ^Is 
affair  honoring  your  serMces  and  reluctajit 
ffre^-eU  at  the  WlUard  Hotel.  And,  how  nice 
thaTso  many  friends  can  Join  us  tonight  as 
we  pay  tribute  and  say  thank  you  to  a  noble 
chaL^ter,  fine  man  a^d  g^«-^  P^^f  <^,'i '^^^.P^,': 
ceptlve  insight  and  blessed  with  theab-Uty 
to  make  proper  evaluations  and  Judgments 

Too  often  we  do  not  recognize  or  pay 
tribute  to  authors.  But,  when  we  have 
authors  who  are  living  source  books  f or  ot^er 
authors,  who  have  greet  Ideas  and  who  un- 
selfishly make  their  contributions  to  litera- 
ture through  other  '^^"^"^^^^^flT^og 
is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  we  recog 
mze   laud  and  Ipplaud  this  kind  of  charac- 

I  as  much  as  anyone  I  believe,  can  testify 
to  vour  unselfish  contribution  to  literature 
through  other  men  for  I  seem  to  have  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  when  I  oould  participate 
in  events,  occasions  and  re-enac«nents 
which  had  for  their  pur^^e  ^^^"^f.  ^J^I; 
ing  and,  hopefully,  rededlcation  to  the  idea- 
^d  examples  of  great  men  and  great  mo- 
ments In  history 

Dave,  you  and  I  had  some  wonderful  times 
and  experiences  u>gether-some  high  mo- 
ments MV  life  has  become  richer  because 
Tate  had  me  here  dunng  the  P-P^-"- J^ 
the  Lincoln  .Sesqulcentennlal  and  the  inltla 
tron  and  fulfillment  of  the  Uncoln  Inaugura^ 
re-enactments.  In  the  ofllcla:  records.  I  am 
the  author  of  the  resolutions  which  made 
these  things  possible  but  the  tmth  is  Dave, 
vou  Ure  Sie^thor  and  your  authorship, 
mrough    me.    is    now    in    official    documents. 
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These  resolutions  resulted  In  i^-creatlng 
great  events  and  rich  memorlea. 

How  can  we  ever  forget  that  dayjwhen  our 
mutual  friend,  recently  deceased,  garl  Sand- 
burg, spoke  so  eloquently  to  the  fcolnt  Ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Greater  opening  and  clos- 
ing statements  were  never  wrlttenl  You  will 
recall,  "Not  often  In  the  story  ofl  mankind 
does  a  man  arrive  on  earth  who  Isjboth  steel 
and  velvet,  who  Is  as  hard  as  rocf  and  soft 
as  drifting  fog  ,  .  ."  And  then  that  nfegnlflcent 
closing,  saying  among  other  thlng8„"And  how 
did  Lincoln  say  he  would  like  to  ^e  remem- 
bered? Something  of  It  Is  In  this  ptesent  oc- 
casion .  .  ."  That  was  drama,  that  was  history 
recalled  so  effectively.  ! 

Then  came  the  re-enactment  o<  the  First 
Inaugural.  Again  our  friend  Sandburg  was 
called  and  twice  as  many  people  thowed  up 
as  were  present  100  years  before  that  date. 

Then  there  was  the  re-enactmtat  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  and  our  mutualj  friend,  at 
your  suggestion,  Bruce  Catton,  sp*ke  so  ap- 
propriately along  with  some  of  the  great 
political  leaders  of  our  time.  j 

There  was  also  the  Civil  War  Oentennlal 
Commission  and  the  critical  ttmes  like 
Charleston.  I  remember  now  and  never  shall 
forget  your  expression  when  certain  facts 
were  made  known.  "Horrible,"  yoii  said,  "we 
have  got  to  do  something  about  thw,"  and  we 
did.  With  your  guiding  hand  and  ebcourage- 
ment  from  others,  things  came  o4it  alright 
and  we  built  a  great  monument  with  a  series 
of  books  suggested  by  another  muttial  friend, 
Allen  Nevlns,  who  became  Chalnrjan  of  the 
United  States  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. This  was  a  success  and  you  s  it  with  us 
and  gave  guidance  and  encourai  ;ement  so 
often  and  so  well. 

All  of  these  experiences  are  In  mpresslve 
official  Reports.  Dave.  In  a  very  real  sense  you 
are  the  Initiator  and  author  of  tt  sse  House 


Documents     (86-211,    87-523    and 


89-497) . 


These  are  the  RejKirts  of  those  hlgt  moments 
at  the  Capitol  which  helped  recal  the  man 
you  call  a  "friendly  stranger  and  a  strange 
friend."  These  reports  are  now  jcoUector's 
Items.  The  record  shows  Congrqu  Is  the 
author  but.  David,  there  might  ^ave  been 
reports  without  you  and  your  talents  but 
most  surely  they  wouldn't  have  bien  of  the 
quality,  of  the  Import  and  Impact  without 
you.  I 

I  recall  the  last  words  of  a  letter  Lincoln 
wrote  In  response  to  an  Invltatfcn  which 
seem  pertinent  to  this  situation,  "fhey  read. 
"Let  him  have  the  marble  monumints  along 
with  the  well  assured  and  most  en(|urlng  me- 
morial In  the  hearts  of  those  twho  love 
liberty,  unselfishly  for  all  mankind."  You 
have  had  this  unselfish  spirit  tl^at  la  Im- 
plied and  so  evident  in  Lincoln.       | 

All  of  this  came  because  you  w^re  at  the 
Library.  You  were  available  so  often  to  so 
many  people  and  so  often  you  wept  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  How  can  we  tHank  you? 
We  can't  adequately,  but  be  assure^  that  you 
live,  like  Lincoln,  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people  and  you  will  continue  to  Uye  so  long 
as  there  Is  a  Library  of  Congress  an4  students 
can  see  your  footprints,  the  evidence  of  what 
you  have  done  so  well.  j 

All  of  these  reports  and  our  mjutual  ex- 
periences had  something  to  do  ^th  com- 
memorations. I  like  commemorations  for  I 
know  of  no  better  way  for  men  to  rUe  above 
themselves  or,  more  precisely,  to  Icommune 
with  the  best  In  himself  than  to  levoke  the 
memory  of  great  minds  and  petonalltles. 
Veneration,  that  love  which  proceeds  from 
the  Inferior  to  the  superior.  Is  always  marked 
by  a  certain  solemnity.  This  gala.  ^  sad  and 
glad  occasion,  offers  a  happy  pret*tt  for  re- 
calling a  truly  Illustrious  writer,  lover  of 
Lincoln  et  al.  advisor,  finder  of  lacts,  dls- 
player  of  good  humor  and  delightfully  hu- 
morous with  a  dedication  combined  with 
capability  far  beyond  the  average. 

I  Join  with  your  friends  In  wllhlng  you 
well  and  Godspeed.  Just  now,  like  Markham 


wrote  about  our  mutual  friend,  Lincoln,  I 
recall  these  lines.  They  are  apropros.  "He 
was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world,  a  man 
to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea." 

So,  we  say  farewell  and  welcome  to  a  period 
when  you  can  more  fully  give  yoiirself  in 
your  own  way  and  on  your  own  time  to  a 
greater  cause  which  calls  us  all — the  cause  of 
the  people. 

Commemoratlonally  yours, 
Fred  ScHwrNcii., 
Member  of  Congress, 
First  District  of  Iowa,  RepubJican. 


Education:  The  Continaing  Commitment 
of  the  90th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic-controlled  89th  Congress, 
which  served  the  American  people  In 
1965  and  1966,  won  widespread  praise  as 
a  result  of  the  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  those  2  years.  For  exam- 
ple, the  89th  has  been  called  the  "Edu- 
cation Congress,"  a  term  that  aptly  de- 
scribes a  Congress  that  enacted  more  ed- 
ucation legislation  than  any  Congress  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Not  only  did  that  Congress  produce  a 
larger  number  of  education  bills,  but  it 
produced  more  in  terms  of  quality.  The 
most  significant  breakthrough  in  educa- 
tion w£is,  of  course,  the  landmark  "Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965" — ESEA — America's  first  major 
commitment  to  erasing  inequality  of  op- 
portunity in  our  schools.  This  was  a  biU 
that  would  benefit  not  only  disadvan- 
taged children  in  public  schools  but  those 
in  private  schools  as  well. 

Today,  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  we  are  already  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Implementation  of 
title  I,  that  section  of  the  ESEA  directed 
at  the  special  needs  of  children  in  school 
districts  with  high  concentrations  of  E>oor 
families. 

The  delicate  balance  achieved  In  the 
church-state  Issues  and  the  ESEA  of  1965 
was  threatened  this  year  by  a  Republi- 
can move  to  convert  title  I  into  direct 
block  grants  to  the  States. 

Had  this  GOP  attempt  been  success- 
ful, we  might  well  have  seen  renewed 
strife  on  the  church-state  issue.  As  ESEA 
now  operates,  disadvantaged  private- 
school  students  are  able  to  i>articlpate  in 
many  local  public  school  programs.  By 
channeling  funds  directly  to  State  edu- 
cation departments,  the  substitute,  or 
Qule  amendment,  would  have  threatened 
the  exclusion  of  many  private  school 
children  from  such  programs,  particu- 
larly in  States  which  have  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  direct  or  indirect 
State  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  Fortu- 
nately, in  spite  of  the  increased  strength 
of  the  Republicans  in  this  Congress,  the 
Qule  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  teller 
vote  of  168  to  197. 

The  1967  amendments  passed  by  Con- 
gress extend  the  ESEA  for  2  more  years. 


authorizing  more  than  $9  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds — the  largest  authorization 
ever  enacted — for  fiscal  1969-70.  The 
measure  also  stipulates  under  title  I,  that 
no  State  shall  receive  less  during  1969-70 
than  it  received  In  fiscal  1967. 

Title  ni,  which  provides  support  for 
supplemental  and  innovative  education 
programs.  Is  substantially  altered  by  the 
new  amendments,  in  that  75  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  this  title  in  fiscal 
1969  and  100  percent  in  fiscal  1970  will  be 
administered  directly  by  State  education 
departments.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this 
money,  a  State  must  develop  a  State  plan 
that  is  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Another  major  change  In  the  1967 
amendments  concerns  title  V,  which  is 
aimed  at  education  departments.  Under 
title  V,  t>eginning  in  fiscal  1969.  95  per- 
cent of  the  available  funds  will  be  dis- 
tributed directly  to  the  States,  with  the 
requirement  that  10  percent  be  allocated 
to  local  boards  of  education.  The  remain- 
ing 5  percent  will  be  reserved  to  the  U.8. 
Commissioner  of  Education  so  that  he 
may  recognize  and  fund  interstate  and 
other  special  projects,  designed  to  help 
solve  problems  common  to  two  or  more 
State  education  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  ESEA  legislation 
also  Incorporates  some  very  important 
provisions  relating  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Under  an  amend- 
ment to  title  III,  for  example,  15  percent 
of  all  title  III  funds,  l)eginning  next  July 
1,  must  be  used  for  supporting  projects 
that  help  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  A  provision  In  title  VI  au- 
thorizes an  $11  million  program  for  de- 
veloping specialized  services  to  aid  deaf- 
blind  children. 

The  1967  ESEA  amendments  also  au- 
thorize several  other  new  programs:  aid 
to  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  technical  help  to  rural  areas  in 
preparing  federally  financed  project  ap- 
plications, and  a  demonstration  project 
to  prevent  dropouts. 

ADVANCE    njNDINC    AtTHORIZED 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious  and  widely  rec- 
ognized hindrance  to  the  administration 
of  title  I  has  been  the  problem  of  late 
funding  by  Congress.  Because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  congressional  appropria- 
tions, local  school  officials  in  making  up 
their  budgets  have  not  always  had  the 
opportunity  to  plan  effectively  for  the  use 
of  title  I  funds. 

The  1967  amendments  to  ESEA  In- 
clude provisions  designed  to  help  solve 
the  late-funding  problem  Most  impor- 
tant, the  new  amendments  permit 
appropriations  for  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  to  be  made  1  year 
in  advance  of  the  year  In  which  they  will 
be  obligated. 

In  order  to  give  schools  time  to  plan 
programs,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  ex- 
pedite congressional  timetables  for  both 
appropriations  and  authorizations.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his  February 
28.  1967,  message  to  Congress  on  educa- 
tion and  health,  noted  the  difficulties 
created  by  late  funding  of  education  pro- 
grams and  pointed  out  that  one  way  to 
ease  the  problem  is  "to  seek  the  earliest 
practical  renewal  of  authorizations  for 
major  education  measures." 
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The  Republicans  in  the  House  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the 
need  for  early  authorization  and  fuiiding 
by  moving  to  recommit  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  order  that  further 
hearings  could  be  held  on  the  bill.  For- 
tunately—for the  school  administrators, 
teachers,  and  tlie  children  in  this  coun- 
try—this delaying  tactic  was  defeated 
on  a  180  to  236  rollcall  vote,  with  74  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voting  for  the 
recommittal  motion. 

TEACHEH    CORPS    EXTENDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25,  the  House 
and  Senate  adopted  a  conference  report 
on  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  1967.  In  the  act,  S3. 8 
million  was  provided  for  the  Teacher 
Corps,  with  the  condition  that  the  funds 
were  not  to  be  used  unless  Congress  en- 
acted before  the  end  of  fiscal  1967 — 
June  30 — a  bill  extending  the  Corps 
through  fiscal  1968. 

Acting  quickly,  the  Congress  passed 
and  President  Johnson  signed  into  law, 
with  1  day  to  spare,  a  3-year,  $135  mil- 
lion extension  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Prior  to  final  passage,  the  Republicans 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  and  to  delete 
the  provision  for  the  Teacher  Corps.  The 
GOP  argument  was  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  was  a  dangerous  federally  con- 
trolled program.  The  recommittal  mo- 
lion  went  down  to  defeat  and  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  was  enacted. 

While  there  are  nearly  1,900  members 
enrolled  in  the  Corps  this  year,  much 
more  must  be  done  to  meet  the  national 
shortage  of  teachers  in  areas  of  poverty. 
By  1970,  a  total  of  9.000  members  could 
either  be  enrolled  or  have  served  2  years 
in  the  expanded  Teachers  Corps  now 
authorized,  if  Congress  provides  enough 
money. 

THB  EDDCATION  PROnsSIONS  DEVrLOPMENT   ACT 
OF    1987 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  we  des- 
perately need  more  teachers  for  dis- 
advantaged schoolchildren,  the  Nation 
requires  more  and  letter  teachers  at 
every  level  of  education  from  preschool 
through  graduate  school. 

The  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act — Public  Law  90-35 — in  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  Teacher  Corps, 
which  Congress  pa.ssed  this  year,  will 
enable  the  Office  of  Education,  in  con- 
junction with  educators  and  others,  to 
pull  together  existing  fragmented  train- 
ing programs  and  concentrate  resources 
on  meeting  the  most  acute  shortages  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  person- 
nel. The  new  law — 

Extends  for  2  years  the  existing 
teacher  fellowship  program  and  ex- 
pands to  include  fellowships  for  pre- 
school, adult  education,  and  vocational 
education  teachers,  as  well  as  for  work 
tieyond  the  master's  degree: 

Establishes  a  higher  education  per- 
sonnel training  program,  beginning  in 
fiscal  1969.  to  provide  grants  for  con- 
tracts to  universities  to  improve  pro- 
grams for  training  college  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  education  specialists: 

Broadens  and  replaces  present  NDEA 
Institute  programs  for  training  teachers, 
CXIII 2359— Part  27 


and  Includes  training  for  preschool,  vo- 
cational, education,  and  adult  education 
teachers  and  supervisors,  as  well  as  for 
teacher  aides,  counselors,  child  psychol- 
ogists, and  persons  in  other  occupations 
who  can  teach  full  or  part  time; 

Creates  a  new  program  starting  in  fis- 
cal 1969  for  short-term  training  of  teach- 
ers for  school  districts  facing  severe 
teacher  shortages  and  for  training 
teacher  aides;  and 

Provides  for  grants  and  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  to  identify  and  en- 
courage able  people  to  pursue  careers  in 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward insuring  our  countrj-  well-trained 
teachers  at  all  levels  of  education — pre- 
school, vocational,  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher. 

PUBLIC    BROADCASTING    ACT    OF    1967 

Another  important  accomplishment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  is 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act,  signed  by 
the  President  November  7,  1967. 

House  debate  on  this  bill  centered  on 
the  provision  to  create  a  public  corpora- 
tion. Democratic  supporters  of  the  plan 
argued  that  the  corporation  was  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  potential  of  television 
as  a  medium  of  information.  They  con- 
tended that  Government  program  con- 
trols were  prevented  by  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  stipulating  that,  first,  the 
corporation  would  be  independent  and 
private;  second,  that  its  directors  and 
employees  could  not  be  Federal  em- 
ployees; third,  that  no  more  than  eight 
of  the  15  directors  could  be  from  the 
same  political  party;  fourth,  that  the 
corporation  could  not  own  stations,  a 
network,  or  interconnection  facilities; 
and  fifth,  that  local  stations  would  have 
complete  freedom  to  accept  or  reject 
programs. 

Despite  these  persuasive  points.  79  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
voted  for  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  delete  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Fortunately, 
the  motion  was  defeated  and  the  bill  was 
passed  Intact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act — PubUc  Law  90-129 — creates  a  non- 
profit public  corporation  to  strengthen 
noncommerlcal  radio  and  television  by 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  station 
facilities,  by  stimulating  further  develop- 
ment of  high  quality  programs,  and  by 
providing  for  fuller  research  into  how 
electronics  can  play  a  bigger  role  in  edu- 
cation. The  act  authorizes  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  uses  by  schools  in  class- 
rooms of  television,  radio,  and  allied 
electronic  Instructional  media.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  when  he  signed  the 
act  into  law  November  7: 

While  we  work  every  day  to  produce  new 
goods  and  to  create  new  wealth,  we  want 
most  of  all  to  enrich  man's  spirit. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

It  win  give  a  wider,  and,  I  think,  stronger 
voice  to  educational  radio  and  television  by 
providing  new  funds  for  broadcast  facilities. 

It  will  launch  a  major  study  of  television's 
use  in  the  Nation's  classrooms  and  their  po- 
tential use  throughout  the  world. 

Finally — and  most  Important — It  builds  a 


new  Institution:  the  Corporation  of  PubUc 
Broadcasting. 

So  today  we  rededlcate  a  part  of  the  air- 
ways— which  belong  to  all  the  people — and 
we  dedicate  them  for  the  enlightenment  of 
all  the  people. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STCTDT  AMENDED 

College  students  were  further  aided 
this  year  by  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
amending  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram—Public Law  90-82 — to  set  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram at  85  percent  in  1967 — it  had  been 
scheduled  to  drop  from  90  to  75  percent 
on  August  20 — 80  percent  in  1968,  and  75 
percent  in  1969 

The  measure  also  provided  that  the 
maximum  time  students  may  work  is  an 
average  of  15  hours  a  week  over  the 
course  of  a  year,  instead  of  a  maximum 
of  15  hours  in  any  one  week.  This  new 
provision  will  enable  students  to  follow 
a  more  flexible  work  schedule  whenever 
their  schoolwork  demands  more  of  their 
attention. 

LIBRART    SERVICES    AND    CONSTEUCnON    ACT 
AMENDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1967 — 
Public  Law  90-154 — extends  through  fis- 
cal 1968  authority  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  inter- 
librarj'  cooperation  programs.  State  in- 
stitutional library  services,  and  library 
services  for  the  handicapped.  After  June 
30,  1968,  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  50  percent  of  the  program  costs,  and 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  remaining  50  percent. 
The  1-year  extension  of  100-percent  Fed- 
eral financing  was  approved  by  Congress 
because  it  would  allow  a  majority  of  the 
States,  which  have  only  now  completed 
plaruiing  for  the  new  programs  author- 
ized in  1966,  to  embark  on  the  first  stages 
of  these  programs,  while  developing  sup- 
port for  the  matching  funds  required  in 
succeeding  years. 

AD-LT.T    EDTCATION    ADVANCED 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  adults  and  vet- 
erans neglected  in  this  Congress.  On  De- 
cember 4,  the  House  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  Adult  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  House  bill  extended 
through  fiscal  1970.  Federal  programs  to 
assist  the  States  in  educating  24  million 
ilhterate  and  undereducated  adult  Amer- 
icans, authorizing  $60  million  for  fiscal 
1969  and  setting  no  expenditui-e  limit  for 
fiscal  1970. 

The  Senate  then  incorporated  these 
provisions  into  its  version  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondarj'  Act  amend- 
ments. In  the  coriference  committee  on 
ESEA,  the  adult  education  amendments 
were  accepted  by  both  House  and  Senate 
conferees  and  therefore  became  part  of 
the  elementarj'  and  secondary  bill  sent 
to  the  President. 

COLD    WAH    GI    BILL    STRENGTHENBB 

On  August  31.  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967 — 
Public  Law  90-77 — otherwise  known  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  amendments  of  1967. 

The  bill  expands  and  strengthens 
earlier  legislation  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  education  allowance  to  peace- 
time and  Vietnam  veterans,  broadening 
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the  range  of  subjects  that  can  bebtudled. 
Increasing  the  eligibility  aid  for  war  or- 
phans' assistance,  and  making  special 
help  available  to  educationally  disad- 
vEintaged  veterans  to  enable  them  to 
complete  high  school  before  commencing 
college-level  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  In  tha  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  are 
the  higher  education  amendments — H.R. 
6232 — which  would  extend  through  fiscal 
1973  the  student  aid  provislona  of  the 
NDEA  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments, including  a  revision  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  to  bring 
about  a  major  expansion  of  lending  au- 
thority. Action  on  these  amendments  Is 
expected  early  in  1968. 

Despite  our  loss  of  47  Democratic  seats 
in  the  1966  election,  and  despite  the  re- 
surgence of  the  conservative  coalition  in 
the  90th  Congress,  education  legislation 
in  1967  has  probably  fared  better  than 
legislation  In  many  other  fields. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  as 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  'Edu- 
cation is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress."  the  record  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Confress  In 
education  has  been  encouraging 

For,  as  President  Johnson  has  made 
clear.  "This  Nation  is  determined  to  give 
all  of  our  youth  the  education  they 
deserve." 


Miller  Clinic-Hoipital  Completes  )0  Years 
of  Service  to  Nashville  Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TXNNSSSJCC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  19S7 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  that 
faces  our  country  here  at  home  Is  our 
ability  to  provide  the  Nation's  citizens 
with  proper  hospital  and  medical  care, 
and  to  do  It  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 
This  is  a  task  that  requires  all  of  our 
resources  and  our  most  creative  efforts 

Among  the  country's  some  8,000  hos- 
pitals are  about  800  that  are  doing  a 
generally  excellent  Job  and  getting  very 
little  public  recognition.  These  are  the 
proprietary,  or  privately  owned  hospi- 
tals, and  we  have  an  excellent  example 
of  how  such  an  Institution  should  be 
run  in  my  city  of  Nashville 

The  first  building  of  the  Miller  Clinic 
was  completed  30  years  ago.  and  the  first 
operation  was  performed  on  July  1, 
1937.  For  the  first  5  years  the  clinic 
housed  Dr.  Cleo  Miller  and  thnee  of  his 
associates 

Its  growth  has  been  steady  and  di- 
rectly related  to  its  ability  to  aerve  the 
community.  During  World  War  11.  three 
of  its  four  staff  doctors  were  In  the  mili- 
tary service  and  the  premises  were  oc- 
cupied only  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Holcomb. 
Then,  after  the  war  was  ended,  the 
clinic  started  on  a  new  era  of  growth. 

Now.  after  30  years,  it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  In  Nashville's  medical  pic- 


ture. Five  years  ago  a  hospital  was 
opened  with  50  beds.  The  expansion  con- 
tinued with  the  addition  of  emergency 
facilities,  a  coronar>'  care  unit,  as  well 
as  a  cafeteria  and  maintenance  shop. 
During  the  past  5  years  the  MlUer  Hos- 
pital has  admitted  14,119  patients  and 
been  the  scene  of  7.983  operations.  Over 
300  patients  are  now  treated  each  day. 
The  magnitude  of  this  venture  can  be 
best  described  by  pointing  out  that  it  em- 
ploys some  275  people  and  has  an  an- 
nual payroll   of  $1,650,000. 

The  Miller  Clinic-Hospital  In  Nash- 
ville is  typical  of  the  best  type  of  proprie- 
tary hospital.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
.started  by  doctors  who  have  seen  the 
need  of  additional  hospital  facilities  and. 
with  the  typical  American  spirit,  started 
out  to  do  something  about  It. 

Another  proprietary  hospital  of  which 
my  State  can  be  proud  is  the  Park  "View 
Hospital  with  its  more  than  200  beds. 
Its  president.  Dr.  Tliomas  Frist.  In  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  private  hospitals  said 
recently : 

A  study  made  In  1960  by  the  Tennessee 
Council  on  Aging  Indicated  the  great  need 
for  nursing  home  facilities  and  hospital  beds 
Thla  study  resulted  In  the  building  of  the 
former  Park  View  Nursing  Home  and  the 
subsequent  changeover  to  present  200  bed 
Park  View  Hospital.  Efficient  services  and  ex- 
cellent architectural  planning  are  advan- 
tages of  private  hospitals.  The  history  of 
business  has  shown  that  when  people  Invest 
their  own  money,  they  expect  and  demand 
that  the  money  be  used  in  the  most  effective 
manner  and  there  Is,  of  course,  personal  In- 
terest and  pride.  Overall  efficiency  carries 
over  In  operating  the  proprietary  hospital, 
resulting  In  reduced  cost  per  patient  day. 
Major  departments  such  as  pathology,  lab- 
oratory. X-ray,  and  pharmacy  are  privately 
owned  and  when  the  owner  of  a  department 
has  the  full  financial  and  provisional  re- 
sponsibility, he  runs  a  more  effective  and 
productive  department  The  owner  further 
secures  industrious,  qualified,  and  ambitious 
people  for  these  departments.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  the  owners  In  rendering  service  to  the 
community  la  another  advantage,  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  ownership,  and  the  pride  of 
efficiency  by   owner  and    employee. 

Dr.  Cleo  Miller,  who  helped  to  found 
the  Miller  Clinic  fljid  Hoepltal.  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Vanderbllt  University  MedlcaJ 
School  and  one  of  his  city's  outstanding 
citizens.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
chief  of  surgery  at  Nashville  General 
Hospital  Nor  are  his  hours  limited  to 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  academic.  He 
Is  also  a  director  of  the  Sand  Lot  Base- 
ball League,  and  president  of  the  Nash- 
ville baseball  club.  He  also  serves  as  team 
physician  for  the  Isaac  Litton  High 
School. 

This  will  Identify  the  type  of  man  who 
has  helped  create  the  Miller  Clinic  and 
Hospital,  a  proprietary  hospital  that  has 
done  much  in  the  Nashville  area. 

As  It  completes  30  years  of  9er\1ce.  It  Is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  class  of  pro- 
prietary hospital  which  it  represents.  It  Is 
fully  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  and  Is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medlcail  Clinics. 

Thus,  it  .seems  clear  that  the  United 
States  should  Insist  on  quality  In  proprie- 
tary hospitals  just  as  it  should  Insi.^  on 
quality    In    nonprofit    and    Institutional 


hospitals.  But  It  should,  at  the  same  time, 
recognize  that  such  hospitals,  that  make 
up  almost  10  percent  of  all  hospitals  In 
the  United  States,  are  doing  a  verj'  nec- 
essary job.  Eind  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  that  job  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  in  the  true  American  tradition. 
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Proposal  for  Total  Merchant  Marine 
Transport  System 


EXTEJNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  St.  ONGE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Maritime  Administrator  to  undertake 
studies  culminating  In  contract  plana 
and  specifications  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  an  integrated  total 
marine  transport  system  utilizing  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  ve.sse!s  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  to  utilize  the 
latest  organizational  and  analytical 
techniques  as  a  means  of  marshaling 
the  scientific  and  industrial  skills  of  this 
country  in  order  to  create  a  viable  ma- 
rine transportation  system  capable  of 
competing  with  the  be.'^t  in  the  world 

It  is  with  dismay  that  one  considers 
the  history  of  the  US.  merchant  marine 
which  abounds  with  the  imaginative  use 
of  our  natural  maritime  advantages,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  has  witnessed  peri- 
ods of  gross  neglect  In  which  other  na- 
tions have  exploited  the  fruits  of  our 
genius  The  economic  and  strategic  rea- 
sons are  too  imperative,  the  growing 
competition  from  the  Soviet  Union  Is  too 
ominous,  and  the  leadership  in  technol- 
ogy which  we  now  enjoy  is  too  temporary 
for  us  not  to  assert  our  position  a.s  a 
leading  maritime  power. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  histor>-  of  our 
merchant  navy  provides  a  u.seful  hLstoric 
framework  in  which  to  consider  how  we 
may  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and 
build  for  a  more  successful  tomorrow. 

The  story  of  the  U.S  merchant  marine 
has  been  marked  by  outstanding  innova- 
tion and  achievement  alternating  with 
periods  of  decline  and  neglect  The  orig- 
inal Colonies  had  long  coastlines,  many 
fine  natural  harbors,  and  an  abundance 
of  the  materials  neccssar>'  for  shipbuild- 
ing They  developed  skillful  sailors,  ship- 
builders, and  adept  traders.  Their  craft 
were  seen  on  every  ocean  and  In  every 
port,  and  in  return  their  country  grew 
and  prospered.  The  Colonies  also  devel- 
oped new,  faster,  and  more  beautiful 
types  of  ships,  such  as  the  schooner  and 
the  clipper  They  earned  necessary  for- 
eign exchange  by  selling  ships  to  other 
countries,  and  by  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  American  vessels  carried  most  of 
the  Nation's  growing  trade 

After  the  War  of  1812.  American  ship- 
ping enjoyed  40  years  of  expansion,  to- 
gether with  many  improvements  In  ship- 
building and  navigation  techniques.  Dur- 
ing this  time  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  transcontinental  railroads,  our 
mercantile   fleet  helped   tie  the  Nation 


t/^cether  by  carrying  goods  and  cargo 
^om  one  coast  to  the  other  and  made 
^'ssible  the  rapid  development  of  the 
S  Western  areas  of  the  country.  The 
oerlod  of  the  flowering  of  our  merchant 
marine  was  capped  by  the  magnlflcient 
Sipper  ships  capable  of  speed  of  18  knol^ 
which  exceeds  that  of  many  of  today  s 
cargo  vessels. 

Although  the  steamboat  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  American  inventor,  Robert 
Fulton  it  fell  to  the  British  to  exploit 
this  new  means  of  propulsion  and  assume 
the  leadership  among  maritime  nations^ 
They  had  the  advanUge  of  abundant 
roal  close  to  the  sea  and  adequate  labor 
force  which  Included  skilled  Ironworkers 
In  addition,  the  talent  and  money  of 
the  adventuresome  In  the  United  States 
was  being  directed  largely  to  building 
railroads  and  opening  the  vast  area  of  the 

West  ^  „      , 

The  CivU  War  took  a  heavy  toll  o. 
Mnerican  shipping.  Many  vessels  were 
damaged,  sunk,  or  sold  abroad,  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  price  Increases  and  taxa- 
tion limited  efforts  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dustrj'  The  Government  tried  to  help 
by  granting  contracts  for  carrying  mall, 
or  allowing  the  imporution  of  materials 
used  In  shipbuilding  tariff  free.  However. 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  one 
American  trans-Atlantic  line  was  in 
operaUon  and  our  ships  were  carrying 
less  than   10   percent  of   U.S.  trade. 

United  States  entry  into  the  First 
World  War  created  a  tremendous  demand 
for  additional  merchant  ships,  but  most 
of  the  vessels  buUt  to  meet  this  need 
were  not  delivered  until  after  the  war 
was  over.  Many  of  these  ships  were  de- 
signed under  emergency  conditions  and 
were  not  suited  to  peacetime  use.  The 
drop  In  merchant  sWpplng  associated 
with  the  worldwide  depression  in  the 
1930's  brought  the  US  commercial  fleet 
10  unsatisfactorily  low  levels  In  1936. 
our  merchant  marine  was  fourth  among 
the  six  top  maritime  nations  in  tonnage, 
sixth  in  vessels  10  years  of  age  or  less,  and 
fifth  In  vessels  with  speeds  of  12  knots  or 
over. 

The  programs  envisaged  In  the  creation 
of  the   Merchant    Marine    Act    of    1936 
called  for  the  construction  of  500  new 
ships  in  the  next  10  years.  A  new  basic 
type  of  cargo  ship  was  designed  and  the 
outstanding  passenger  liner,  the  U.S.S. 
America,  was  built  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.    The    Second     World    War 
created  unprecedented  challenges  for  our 
maritime  Industry    The  technical  skills 
and   industrial   capacity    were   equal    to 
this  task,  and  between  1942  and  194d  the 
staggering  total  of  5  592  merchant  ships 
were  built.  This  new  merchant  fleet  car- 
ried millions  of  men  and  vast  quantities 
of  supplies  to  the  war  fronts,  and  on  their 
return  voyages  brought  back  needed  raw 
materials  for  the  war  effort  and  items  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  civilian  economy. 
As  In  previous  periods  in  US.  history, 
the  end  of  the  need  brought  about  by 
hostilities  saw  a  contraction  in  the  size 
and  Imporunce  of  the  merchant  marine 
A  large  percentage  of  the  cargo  vessels 
constructed  during   the  war  emergency 
were  either  sold  or  retired  to  a  reserve 
fleet  status.  By  the  beginning  of  1951, 
1.956  ships  had  been  sold;  343  to  Ameri- 


can-flag operators  and  1,113  to  forelgn- 
fiag  operators. 

The  decline  from  the  pinnacle,  where 
the  merchant  fleet  under  control  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  carried 
four-fifths  of  the  supplies  for  the  en- 
tire war  effort,  is  well  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  following  statistics  for 
the  years  1951  through  1965. 

In  this  period  the  world  fleet  Increased 
bv  over  62  percent  whUe  the  U.S.  pri- 
vately owned  fleet  went  down  by  over  26 
percent.  The  worid  fleet  toUl  aggregate 
deadweight    tonnage   increased    by    15b 
percent,  while  the  U.S.  fleet  decreased  by 
2  7  percent  Passenger  combination  ships 
declined  in  number  In  practically  ever>' 
country,   however,   the   worid  fleet  de- 
creased by  only  11  percent  while  the  U.b. 
privately  owned  fleet  was  reduced  by  41.4 
percent   Freighters  rose  by  over  51  per- 
cent on  a  woridwlde  basis,  but  the  United 
States  showed  a  drop  during  the  same 
period   of   over   17   percent.   The   word 
tanker  fleet  went  up  by  64.7  percent  in 
number    while    the    US.    tanker    fleet 
sliowed  a  decrease  of  38  3  percent.  The 
onlv  classification  in  which  the  Uriited 
Sla'tes   registered   a   gain   was   In   bu^k 
carriers  vet  here  the  U.S.  increase  was  1 1 
percent  in  number  as  against  a  worid  in- 
crease of  295  percent. 

Considering  the  U.S  fleet  as  a  whole, 
including  Government-owned  and  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  for  the 
same  period,  there  was  a  drop  of  34  per- 
cent In  the  number  of  ships  and  a  de- 
crease of  26  percent  in  total  deadweight 
tonnage.  ^  ^  . 

While  the  United  States  is  less  depend- 
ent upon  its  merchant  marine  than  some 
countries,  it  does,  nevertheless,  make  a 
major  contribution  to  our  economy,  ims 
Nation  consumes  about  50  percent  of  the 
world   production   of    raw   materials,   a 
large    percentage    of    which    must    be 
imported.   Among   the   principal  water- 
borne   imports   are    100   percent  of   the 
tin    89  percent  of  the  nickel,  84  percent 
of  the  bauxite  and  aluminum,  73  percent 
of  the  newsprint,  55  percent  of  the  zinc 
34  percent  of  the  copper  and  almost  100 
percent  of  the  rubber.  In  addition,  ships 
bring  In  50  percent  of  the  sugar.  53  per- 
cent of  the  raw  wool  and  100  percent  of 
the  cocoa,  coffee,  and  tea.  One  out  ^ 
everv    6    acres    of   land    in   the   United 
States  produces  material  for  export^Uils 
includes  all  land,  not  just  that  devoted  to 
agriculture— one    out    of    every    seven 
farmworkers  produces  for  export,   and 
one  out  of  every  20  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  Is  exported 

by  ship. 

Figures  of  June  1965  reported  the  mart- 
time  Industry  generates  $1.5  billion  of 
GNP.  and  directly  and  indirectly  employs 
''OO  000  persons.  During  the  nonstrike 
months  of  1965.  shipboard  Jobs  averaged 
47  160  In  commercial  shipyards  capable 
of'  building  oceangoing  vessels  the 
monthlv  average  of  production  jobs  was 
about  53.000.  Approvimately  88.000  long- 
shoremen are  generally  available  for 
work-  of  these,  seme  19.000  are  classified 
as  casual  labor,  and  the  rest  represent 
the  normal  labor  force. 

In  1961  maritime  industry  employment 
was  104  000,  including  American  steam- 
ship lines  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 


and  private  ship  construction  and  repair 
yards  Seagoing  crews  numbered  55,000, 
ocace  workers  30,000,  workers  In  private 
shipyards  engaged  in  commercial  ship 
construction  or  repair  work  19,490. 
Wages  paid  to  employees  totaled  more 
tiian  $631  milUon;  approximately  $513 
million  to  shipping  fleet  employees  and 
$118  million  to  shipyard  workers 

A  sur\'ev  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  1963  indicated  some  3.1  mil- 
lion American  jobs  were  supported  by  ex- 
ports and  many  others  partly  dependent 
on  exports.  Among  the  most  important 
jobs  were  1.3  mUllon  In  manufacturing, 
900  000  In  farming,  200,000  in  trade,  200,- 
000  in  traiisportatlon.  100.000  In  mining, 
and  400,000  In  other  areas. 

As  a  customer  in  1961,  the  private 
commercial  shipbuilding  industry  pur- 
chased $115  mlUion  of  products  for  new 
ship  construction.  If  other  purchases 
and  maintenance  and  repair  work  were 
Included,  the  amount  would  be  subsUn- 

tially  increased.  

In  1961,  the  300  freighters  and  com- 
bination vessels  of  the  15  subsidized  lines 
spent  $22  2  milUon  for  food  and  grocery 
provisions,  $15.3  million  for  fuel,  and 
$26  5  mUlion  for  repair  expenses.  AU 
these  expenditures  provide  a  direct  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  along  with  indirect 
benefits.  In  1964,  the  seven  passenger 
Unes  purchased  U.S.  food  supplies  and 
services  for  use  on  vessels  amounting  to 
$21  million. 

Significant  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy also  stem  from  taxpayments.  both 
Federal  and  State,  by  the  merchant  ma- 
rine industry.  For  1961.  the  total  direct 
taxes  paid  amounted  to  $63  6  milUon 
with  $60  million  gomg  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  subsidized  shipping 
companies  reportedly  pay  about  26  per- 
cent of  earnings  as  taxes 

The  latest  figure^-1 962— indicate  that 
the  merchant  marine  contributed  $924 
minion  toward  reducing  the  balance-of- 
pavments  deficit.  The  300  vessels  of  the 
subsidized  fleet— about  one-third  of  the 
total— contributed   $526   million   to   the 
pavments  account  in  that  year.  This  sup- 
port would  be  considerably  greater  If  a 
larger   percentage   of   the   US    foreign 
trade  were  carried  in  US  -flag  vessels.  A 
survey   of   woridwlde   operations  of  the 
flag  lines  showed  that  when  U.S.  cargo  is 
routed  to  foreign-flag  vessels,  about  73 
cents  of  every  freight  dollar  goes  outside 
the  United  States,  and  when  routed  to 
U  S  flags  about  77  cents  of  every  freight 
dollar  Is  retained  In  the  US.  economy. 
The  economic  penalty  for  having  an 
Inadequate  merchant  marine  Is  seen  in 
the  pavment  of  $100,000,000  to  British 
shipowners  for  transporting  US    troops 
during  World  War  n.  Dependence  upon 
foreign-flag  vessels  has  always  proven 
expensive  In  the   past,   if   in   fact  such 
ships   were   available    Vice   Adm    John 
Sylvester  stated  In  1963: 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
global,  and  emergencies  may  well  arise  where- 
fn  our  interests  would  not  be  Identical  with 
those  of  our  European  aUles. 


It  appears  that  we  are  now  in  one  of 
those  situations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  presenting  an  in- 
creasinglv  serious  challenge  to  free  worid 
shipping  and  in  particular  to  the  declin- 
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ing  role  played  by  the  U.S.  merchafct  ma- 
rine. The  Soviets  are  outbuildiag  the 
United  States  on  a  12-to-l  ratio  in  num- 
ber of  new  merchant  ships  and  8  to  1  in 
tonnage.  At  this  rate,  the  Soviets  will 
excel  the  United  States  as  a  maritime 
power  in  a  matter  of  years,  and  reach 
their  announced  goal  of  control  cf  the 
sealanes  of  the  world  and  domina  ,ion  of 
world  trade.  It  is  conceivable  thJ  t  with 
such  a  powerful  economic  v  eapon, 
ocean-freight  rates  of  the  future  could 
be  manipulated  to  eliminate  fred  world 
shipping.  The  United  States  is  tl  ;e  only 
country  with  the  resources  sufflc  ent  to 
challenge  this  Soviet  domination 

The  Russians  have  shown  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  strategic  value  ( f  their 
merchant  navy  in  carrying  out  th  eir  po- 
litical goals.  For  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  using  its  ships  to  expor  arms, 
strategic  materials,  volunteers,  an  I  tech- 
nicians to  such  diverse  trouble  s  >ots  as 
New  Guinea.  Egypt.  Indonesia.  Algeria, 
Cuba,  and  Vietnam.  The  wide-ianging 
use  of  the  sealanes  by  a  large  and  active 
fleet  would  permit  the  Soviets  t^  gain 
vital  footholds  with  men  and  materials 
throughout  the  world.  In  additioa,  this 
country  cannot  allow  itself  to  becoBe  de- 
pendent upon  new  and  enlarged  Rasslan 
fleets  for  sea  transportation.  J 

The  commercial  cargoes  lost  because 
regular  trade  route  lines  are  busjil  with 
military  orders  cannot  always  be  reac- 
quired by  the  US.  lines.  It  has  be^n  re- 
parted  that  between  July  and  December 
1965,  a  $165  million  revenue  los»  was 
sustained  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
sailings  by  ships  on  MSTS  charter,  This 
cargo  was  carried  by  foreign-flag  lines 
and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  revenut  loss, 
there  was  also  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
US  balance  of  payments.  This  threat  of 
permanent  cargo  loss  to  foreign-fi^p  op- 
erators also  creates  a  problem  for  |ramp 
vessels  which  are  now  carrying  mflitary 
rather  than  commercial  cargoes,  ijuring 
the  Korean  war,  ocean  transport  wis  suf- 
ficient due  to  the  large  number  of  ships 
still  available  from  World  War  It  and 
which  were  not  yet  obsolete.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  reserve  fleet  is  now  avgilable 
for  a  comparable  emergency. 

Vice  Admiral  Sylvester  siimm^rlzed 
this  situation  when  he  saJd: 

The  ability  to  meet  our  anticipate^  mili- 
tary and  civilian  economy  wartime  needa 
must  be  Insured  to  the  maximum  ptiesible 
degree  In  peacetime  by  the  ready  avallablllty 
of  active,  privately  owned  merchanf  Bhlps 
employed  In  gainful  ocean  commercf.  Only 
actively  employed  merchant  ships  c^  pro- 
vide the  rapid  reeponae  required.  Purfher,  it 
Is  only  the  active  merchant  marine  tliit  will 
provide  In  peacetime  the  employmalit  for 
skilled  American  seafarers  In  sufficient  num- 
bers to  allow  effective  wartime  performel 
expansion  of  o\ir  maritime  effort. 

It  Is  Indeed  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  appears  to  be  embarking  on  a  delib- 
erate policy  of  maritime  expansion  which 
was  first  set  forth  by  the  famous  Ameri- 
can admiral  and  theoretician.  Alfred 
Thayer  Maham.  He  pointed  out  t|iat  na- 
tions may  rise  or  decline  but  nevet"  stand 
still,  and  that  expansion — ^pollticil.  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural — is  the  essence  of 
national  greatness.  Mahan  stres*d  that 
In  order  to  support  a  program  of  exptin- 
slon.  a  government  must  have  access  to 


accumulated  wealth,  and  a  large  and 
flourishing  foreign  conamerce  is  the  sur- 
est means  of  accumulating  wealth. 

Mahan  interpreted  history  as  a  con- 
tLnuiiog  struggle  for  control  of  the  sea 
and  demonstrated  that  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  worldwide  competition 
for  markets,  a  nation  must  maintain  a 
large  merchant  marine.  In  addition,  he 
argued,  such  a  maritime  industry  would 
Itself  contribute  materially  to  a  nation's 
wealth  by  sharing  in  carrying  trade  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  ships  of  com- 
peting nations. 

Drawing  upon  his  historical  scholar- 
ship. Admiral  Mahan  further  points  out 
In  his  writings  that  a  strong  navy  Is 
necessary  to  guarantee  security  to  a  na- 
tion's shipping  and  that  a  prosperous 
merchant  marine  is.  at  the  same  time, 
the  backbone  of  its  naval  power.  Such  a 
maritime  industry  fostered  a  shield  of 
defensive  power  behind  which  a  p)eople 
gain  time  In  an  emergency  to  develop 
its  reserve  to  strength.  In  countries  with 
a  representative  form  of  government, 
such  a  maritime  industry  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  exert  the  political  pres- 
sure and  Influence  necessary  to  keep  the 
navy  at  a  high  standard  of  strength  and 
efficiency. 

Although  Mahan's  Interpretation  of 
history  does  not  envision  the  conse- 
quences of  alrpower  or  ballistic  missiles, 
the  fact  remains  that  waterbome  com- 
merce Is  the  primary  means  of  inter- 
continental trade;  and  that  In  time  of 
war,  victory  or  defeat  depends  to  the 
greatest  extent  on  ocean  carriers. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  country, 
which  is  in  the  forefront  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  elements  of  eCBclent 
ocean  trade,  such  as  contalnerlzatlon. 
nuclear  propulsion,  and  automated  ship 
controls  and  cargo  handling,  and  has  the 
industrial  capability  to  produce  them  as 
competitively  as  any  other  country,  will 
be  able  to  assemble  them  Into  an  Inte- 
grated program.  Together  with  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  program,  this  coimtry 
also  has  the  added  advantage  of  wide 
experience  In  the  systems  approach  to 
modem  technology. 

In  general  terms,  the  systems  analyti- 
cal method  Is  an  organizational  and  con- 
ceptual framework  that  enables  us  to 
bring  together  on  a  large  task  many 
different  skills  and  techniques,  to  keep 
track  of  progre-ss,  and  to  coordinate  the 
various  operations  Involved.  Among  the 
techniques  usually  employed  are  applied 
mathematics,  computer  services.  Inter- 
disciplinary teams  selected  for  specific 
tasks,  and  techniques  of  numerical  and 
graphical  presentation  of  the  total  as- 
signment and  all  its  parts.  Developing  a 
new  system  requires  the  defining  of  what 
Is  to  be  built,  planning  in  advance,  sub- 
division of  the  job  into  tasks,  relating  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  a  continuous 
testing  of  the  parts,  assembling  them, 
and  starting  up  the  whole  system. 

Within  the  systems  framework,  I  wish 
to  point  out  some  of  the  key  elements 
which  I  believe  will  help  insure  the  fu- 
ture success  of  a  imlfled  maritime  trans- 
port plan. 

NUCLEAR    StTBMARINES 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  In  the  con- 
struction  of  vmderwater  nuclear   craft 


has  advanced  to  the  point  where  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  tlie 
feasibility  of  employing  such  vessels  as 
cargo  carriers.  Nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines are  capable  of  operating  under 
any  type  of  sea  or  weather  conditions 
without  fear  of  damage  to  either  the  ves- 
sel or  its  cargo.  The  normal  impairments 
to  surface  ship  operation  such  as  fog, 
high  seas,  and  tropical  storms,  have  al- 
most negligible  effect  upon  submarines 
traveling  in  the  tranquil  depths  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Navy's  nuclear  submarines  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  navi- 
gate under  the  polar  ice  cap,  and  cargo 
submarines  could  duplicate  tills  feat 
thereby  taking  advantage  of  routes  wliicJi 
are  permanently  blocked  by  Ice  or  open 
only  for  short  periods  of  time  in  tlie 
summer  to  surface  vessels.  Underwater 
craft  can  also  operate  with  Impunity  on 
the  shorter  great  circle  routes,  across 
which  drifting  Ice  poses  a  serious  threat 
during  certain  times  of  tlie  year  to  con- 
ventional ships. 

CONTAINERIZATION 

Starting  with  sailing  vessels,  the  most 
common  means  of  removing  a  ship's 
cargo  was  in  bits  and  pieces;  boxes  and 
sacks  in  slings  and  nets.  From  this  ad- 
mittedly haphazard  approach  come  the 
more  effective  method  of  strapping  the 
goods  on  pallets  which  were  handy  to 
lift  In  or  out  of  the  ship's  holds.  A  com- 
panion to  the  pallet  was  the  forkllft 
truck  able  to  run  on  the  decks  of  the  ship 
and  stowing  the  pallets  after  they  were 
lowered  through  the  hatchway.  Pallets 
could  be  stowed  on  the  pier  in  the  same 
way,  and  could  also  be  lifted  onto  trucks 
that  were  taking  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. Empty  pallets  were  easy  to  return, 
since  they  were  fiat  and  did  not  take 
much  room. 

However,  the  use  of  pallets  does  not 
approach  the  container  as  an  efiflclent 
and  economical  factor  in  a  cargo- 
handling  system.  Significant  savings  in 
time.  Insurance,  pilferage,  and  handling 
costs  result  from  the  use  of  containers, 
and  this  in  turn  has  led  to  lower  freight 
rates.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
contalnerlzatlon  Is  that  cargo  goes  from 
the  shipper  to  the  recipient  on  a  single 
bill  of  lading  without  the  goods  being 
touched.  Crated  for  overseas  shipment 
Is  becoming  archaic.  Items  for  ocean 
shipment  from  the  United  States  are 
packed  in  cardboard  cartons  at  the  point 
of  origin,  placed  In  containers,  and  the 
next  time  they  see  the  light  of  day  Is  at 
the  receiving  room  of  the  customer.  The 
opportunities  for  pilferage,  loss,  and 
damage,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  re- 
packing and  handling,  are  greatly  re- 
duced. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  containers 
must  be  purchased  or  rented  by  the  car- 
rier and  he  must  either  go  into  the  truck- 
ing business  or  recommend  one  to  the 
shipper  so  he  can  provide  a  single  bill  of 
lading,  the  carrier's  ships  can  be  utilized 
much  more.  Ships  represent  the  carriers' 
largest  capital  Investment,  and  as  now 
operated  they  spend  half  their  time  in 
port  where  they  earn  nothing  for  their 
owners.  Container  ships  will  cut  dockside 
time  very  substantially. 
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While  containers  are  not  absolutely 
nuer-proof.  they  do  result  in  lower  in- 
Sce  costs.  It  Is  difficult  Uy  break  mto 
and  steal  something  from  a  contamer 
^eve  is  less  handling  of  the  good.s^  and 
Sev  arrive  at  the  destination  in  bettei 
Sndition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  ex- 
nensive  overseas  crating  is  required.  With 
Sntainerizaton,  it  is  the  container  which 
^kes  the  bumps  and  scratches  and  not 

^uTh?uld  be  recognized  that  while 
containers  are  adaptable  for  packaged 
Eoods,  they  are  also  suitable  for  dry- 
bulk  items  such  as  feed,  caustic  soda 
phosphates  and  other  chemicals  and 
eUminate  the  need  for  bags  and  similai 
nackaging.  The  liquid-tank  container 
elves  the  convenience  and  economy  ot 
shipping  relatively  small  quantities  of 
liQuids.  wliich  were  previously  available 
only  in  a  vessel's  deep  tanks.  The  con- 
tainer eliminates  the  need  for  drums  or 
carboys  in  the  shipment  of  fluids  such 
as  ink.  lube  oils  and  tallow. 

A  properly  planned  shipment  of  goods 
by  container  will  result  in  a  further  sav- 
ing to  the  shipper  by  reducing  goods  tied 
UP  m  inventory.  In  the  modern  and  ef- 
ficient container  port,  the  time  elapsed 
between  arrival  of  the  goods  on  the  pier 
and  when  they  are  deposited  in  the  ship  s 
hold  Is  usually  only  a  matter  of  hours. 
This  shorter   turn-around   time   of  the 
ship  means  that  the  container  will  be  on 
Its  way  faster,  and  likewise  will  arrive  at 
its  destination  sooner.  More  savings  will 
accrue   to   the  shipper   as  a   result  of 
speeded-up    deUveries.    The    container, 
mounted  on  a  truck  chassis,  goes  from 
door  to  door,  and  the  freight  rate  per  ton 
Is  less  than  if  the  goods  were  trucked 
conventionally,  Ihus  giving  some  savings 
In  domestic  tiansportation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
couraging results  of  contalnerlzatlon  Is 
the  effect  which  it  wUl  have  on  the  price 
of  Imported  goods  In  all  countries.  It 
should  make  the  cost  of  goods  the  United 
States  sells  abroad  cheaper,  as  well  as 
bringing  down  the  ultimate  cost  of  goods 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  While 
some  American  products  have  never 
been  competitive  in  Europe,  others  have 
needed  only  a  small  price  difference  to 
capture  a  px)rtion  of  the  European  jnar- 
ket  Containerization  will  make  this  dif- 
ference and  the  manufacturers  of  these 
items  will  find  a  whole  new  market. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  some  of 
Uie  significant  advantages  which  will  ac- 
crue to  our  labor  force  as  the  result  of 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  contain- 
erization. Financially,  workers  on  both 
coasts  have  already  benefited  sul>sta.n- 
tially  from  container  use.  West  coast 
dock  workers  have  been  granted  higher 
wages  and  pensions  In  return  for  their 
cooperation  In  the  unlimited  develop- 
ment of  containerization.  The  first  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  in  waterfront  his- 
tory in  addition  to  Increased  pensions, 
was  given  to  Port  of  New  York  longshore- 
men In  return  for  cooperation  In  the  In- 
creased use  of  containers. 

No  substantial  number  of  regular 
longshoremen  have  lost  their  jobs  as  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  contalnerl- 
zatlon. In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is  true; 
because  where  this  type  of  operation  has 


been  Introduced,  regular  dockworkers 
have  been  able  to  expect  a  higher  degree 
of  consistent  employment.  The  use  oi 
containers  has  also  created  new  types  oi 
related  jobs,  such  as  the  maneuvering 
of  containers  in  marshaling  areas. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  to  dock- 
workers  has  been  the  additional  safety 
wiuch  containers  provide  dockworkers. 
Loading  and  offloading  of  ships  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  tlje  most  haz- 
ardous occupations.  In  the  past  long- 
shoremen have  been  killed  or  seriously 
Injured  bv  loose  packages  falling  from 
slings  in  breakbulk  operations.  Obviously, 
when  goods  are  shipped  by  container  this 
danger  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  whole 
working  environment  is  given  an  addi- 
tional climate  of  security. 

AUTOMATION 

Automation    should    benefit    the    U.S. 
merchant  marine  more  than  any  other 
in  the  world.  Our  technological  know- 
how  and  industrial  capacity  is  capable  of 
keeping  the  added  costs  of  automation 
comparable  to  those  of  other  competmg 
advanced   nations,   while   the   resulting 
savings    in    wage    and    accommodation 
costs  should  be  much  greater.  High  wages 
are  economically  justifiable  through  the 
maintenance  of  high  productivity.  There- 
fore, those  Interested  in  the  long-term 
welfare  of  our  merchant  seamen  should 
do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  shift 
from  a  labor-intensive  to  a  capital-in- 
tensive   U.S.    merchant    marine.    Even 
though  ship  crews  may  be  smaller  vrith 
the  application  of  automation,  an  en- 
larged and  revitalized  nuclear  merchant 
marine   could  more  than  make  up  for 
this  loss. 

In  addition,  the  jobs  available  will  be 
more  challenging,  the  working  and  living 
conditions  more  amenable,  and  the  com- 
pensation higher. 

MANPOWER 


Currently,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
trained  maritime  persomiel.  Evidence  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Coast 
Guard  was  requested  to  Issue  manning 
waivers  for  244  vessel  sailings  in  the 
period  June  1  through  August  15,  1966. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  to  maintain 
our  current  merchant  fleet  under  nor- 
mal conditions  will  require  a  yearly  in- 
crease of  approximately  1,000  officers. 
However,  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
and  the  State  maritime  schools  grad- 
uated less  than  525  officers  in  1967,  and 
not  all  of  these  men  wUl  follow  maritime 
c£L  fGC  rs . 

This  shortage  has  caused  numerous 
delays  In  ship  sailings  and  a  resulting 
serious  economic  loss.  What  is  even  more 
important  than  the  economic  loss  has 
been  the  fact  that  many  of  these  ships 
were  destined  for  Vietnam  with  supplies 
for  our  war  effort  there. 

Specific  immediate  proposals  which  I 
hope  will  be  adopted  include: 

First.  Short-term  training  programs. 

Second.  Early  graduation  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies. 

Third.  Improvement  of  morale  items  to 
attract  additional  men  to  the  Vietnam 
s^&ilif t  service 

Fourth.  Action  by  Government  agen- 
cies to  accelerate  examination  and  clear- 


ance of  additional  men  for  jobs  aboard 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  an  integrated 
total  marine  transport  system,  as  pro- 
vided m  this  biU,  shall  include  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  needs  for  manpower 
training  and  retraining.  I  believe  that 
^uch  a  svstem  will  ultimately  lead  to  more 
better  paying  and  safer  jobs  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  related  segments  of 
the  transportation  industr>-.  However,  m 
establishing  a  total  marii^ie  transport 
system,  certain  job  dislocations  are 
bound  to  result,  and  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tems analytical  approach  precise  plans 
must  be  drawn,  to  prepare  our  transpor- 
tetion  employees  for  the  more  challeng- 
ing jobs  which  will  result. 

I  am  hopeful  that  manpower  training 
for  a  nuclear-propeUed  merchant  ma- 
rine combined  with  the  impetus  of  a  re- 
vitalized, vigorous,  and  modernized  mer- 
chant fleet,  will  attract  able  young  men 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  necessary  personnel  In  the 
future. 

NTJCLEAR     PROPrLSION 

At  present  we  are  only  on  the  thresh- 
old of  appreciating  the  full  potential  of 
the  atom  a^  a  source  of  energy,  but  even 
at  this  earlv  date  the  advantages  of  ap- 
plving  nuclear  power  to  ship  propulsion 
are  enormous.  The  more  outstanding  of 

First.  Nuclear  energy  frees  us  from  our 
dependence  upon  fossil  fuel.  Eventually 
the  supply  of  these  fuels  will  be  exhaust- 
ed and  substitutes  must  be  found, 

Second.  The  weight  and  volume  of  fuel 
in  a  nuclear  ship  is  fixed,  and  all  of  tlie 
remaining  open  space  onboard  is  always 
available  for  cargo. 

Tliird  Refueling  Is  required  only  every 
3  vears.  This  not  only  saves  in-port  time, 
It  improves  our  balance-oi-payments  sit- 
uation through  the  fact  tliat  purchases 
of  fuel  in  foreign  ports  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. , 

Fourth.  Nuclear  power  and  extremely 
high  speeds  can  be  developed  without  re- 
gard to  the  weight  and  volume  of  fuel 
consumed. 

Fifth.  A  nuclear  powerplant  requires 
less  maintenance  and  provides  greatly 
increased  availability  and  reliability. 

Sixth.  There  are  no  soot  or  stack  gases 
from  a  nuclear  plant.  Tliis  means  a  much 
cleaner  ship,  and  consequently  le.ss  rou- 
tine hull  maintenance  and  upkeep. 

Seventh.  There  is  no  chance  that  com- 
bustion smoke  cr  gases  will  foul  the  air- 
conditioning  or  ventilation  systems  of  a 
nuclear  ship. 

Eighth.  The  absence  of  open  fires  in 
the  boilers  and  of  accumulated  fuel  va- 
pors in  the  tanks  or  bilges  greatly  re- 
duces the  possibility  of  fire. 

Ninth.  A  nuclear  ship  cannot  foul 
rivers,  bays.  ocean.<.  or  beachfronts  by 
the  Inadvertent  or  deliberate  discharge 
of  fuel  oil  or  bilge  deposits. 

Tenth  Nuclear  fuel  will  help  in  the 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Sea  birds 
and  estuarine  life  cannot  survive  when 
impregnated  with  fuel  oil  and  other 
wastes    from    conventional    propulsion 

units. 

Eleventh.  Nuclear  power  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  tankers  and  underway  re- 
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pleiilshment  of  fuel  and  reduce 
nerablllty  to  submarine  attack. 

Twelfth.  The  application  of  nuclear 
power  will  eventually  eliminate  tUe  need 
to  maintain  fossil  fuel  dpp<)t.s  around  the 
world. 

Thirteenth.  Continuous  high  speed 
availability  Is  limited  only  by  tha  capac- 
ity of  conventional  turbines  and  fears. 

NUCLXAK    SKIP    "SAVANNAH"  ; 

The  construction  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  was  a  bold  and  Inspli^  ven- 
ture which  is  Increasingly  protlng  Its 
worth  by  providing  the  icnowle«ge  and 
experience  necessary  to  develop  What  will 
probably  be  the  principal  soured  of  ma- 
rine power  In  the  future.  Partialis  as  the 
result  of  what  we  have  learned  m)m  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, the  United  States  h£ia"  a  clear 
lead  In  the  application  of  atomjc  energy 
to  the  operation  of  ocean  vessels  Because 
of  sometimes  conflicting  reports  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Savantah.  I  be- 
Ueve  It  Is  useful  to  list  below  ;3ts  major 
achievements  to  date.  The  N8  Savannah 
has —  ' 

First.  Demonstrated  that  b  nuclear 
merchant  ship  can  operate  tafely  and 
reliably  in  a  regularly  schedufcd  service. 

Second.  Demonstrated  a  faf^orable  re- 
action on  the  part  of  shlptsers  toward 
using  nuclear  transportation^' 

Third  Produced  inform|itlon  that 
could  lead  to  reduced  cost  of  <iperatlon  of 
any  future  nuclear  ships. 

Fourth.  Added  to  the  prejil«e  of  the 
United  States  through  demonstrations  of 
an  advanced -type  ship. 

Fifth.  Demonstrated  to  tht  world  the 
sincerity  of  the  U.S.  efforts  tause  nuclear 
ix)wer  for  peaceful  purposes.] 

Sixth.  Kept  maritime  rcguiatory  prob- 
lems before  the  regulatory  bodies  and 
industry,  thus  stimulating  efforts  to  es- 
tablish optimum  re<iulremenft8  which  will 
be  applicable  to  any  future  jiuclear  mer- 
chant ships. 

The  more  Important  operational  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  experience  with 
the  NS  Savannah  were; 

First  Acceptance  by  foreign  regula- 
tory authorities.  The  problems  which  did 
arise  concerned  the  extent  of  legal  In- 
demnification, rather  than  with  ship  re- 
actor safety. 

Second.  The  reactor  and  primary  sys- 
tem have  proven  to  be  highly  reliable. 
An  availability  of  over  99.7  percent  was 
shown  for  the  nuclear  plant  during  the 
time  at  sea  for  the  initial  year  of  opera- 
tion. Certain  modifications  were  made  to 
Increase  reactor  plant  reliability  and 
these  have  given  an  even  higher  plant 
availability  at  sea.  Nuclear  systems  in 
general  have  shown  a  much  higher  avail- 
ability than  conventional  steamplant 
systems. 

Third.  The  ability  to  train  and  license 
seagoing  engineering  personnel  within 
the  short  period  of  6  months  has  been 
demonstrated,  as  well  as  the  capability 
of  these  operating  engineers  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  plant  successfully. 

Foxirth.  Experience  has  shown  that 
liquid  waste  dl«po«al  from  waste-water 
storage  tanks  has  produced  extremely 
low  levels  of  radioactivity.  In  3  years 
of  operation  the  Savannah  has  released 
a  total  of  only  about  1  curie  of  radio- 


active material;  so  Utile  in  fact  that  no 
dilution  has  been  required. 

Fifth.  After  4  years  of  actual  opera- 
tion and  3  years  of  maneuvering  at 
power,  the  core  has  shown  no  evidence 
of  any  fission  product  leakage  or  fuel 
dissipation.  The  low  level  of  radioactivity 
in  the  liquid  waste  water  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  favorable  functioning  of 
the  core. 

Sixth.  Radiation  experience  has  been 
shown  to  pose  no  serious  problems.  Film 
badge  readings  have  shown  essentially 
zero  readings  in  the  ship's  living  and 
working  spaces  located  outside  the  con- 
tainment vessel  and  a  few  controlled  ac- 
cess areas.  As  a  result  It  has  been  possible 
to  reduce  personnel  monitoring  require- 
ments for  the  crews. 

Seventh.  In  the  operation  of  the  ship, 
deck  ofBcers  report  that  the  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  responds  more  readily  in  maneu- 
vering than  do  conventional  sources  of 
propulsion.  The  absence  of  normal  stack 
waste  has  tended  to  reduce  the  need  for 
painting  and  deck  weather  maintenance. 

INTEGRATCD  TRANSl'OHTATION  SYSTEM 

The  integrated  transportation  plan, 
envisioned  by  my  bill,  will  be  built  around 
high-speed  nuclear-powered  cargo  ves- 
sels designed  exclusively  to  carry  con- 
tainers. This  system  will  require  the  de- 
velopment of  land  facilities  for  the  gath- 
ering of  containers  and  cargo  to  put  Into 
containers,  special  machinery  to  load  the 
containers  onto  ships,  and  related  equip- 
ment. Such  a  plan  represents  a  whole 
new  approach  to  the  preparation  and 
shipping  of  goods  on  the  high  seas,  and  It 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  my  bill  to  study 
In  depth  the  most  efiOclent  way  this  may 
be  done.  Some  of  the  anticipated  char- 
acteristics and  advantages  of  a  system 
based  upon  high-speed  nuclear-pro- 
pelled container  ships  are  simimarlzed 
below: 

First.  The  use  of  an  all-container, 
high-speed  nuclear  ship  capable  of  main- 
taining a  sea  speed  of  30  knots  is  feasible 
over  a  route  of  7,000  miles  round  trip. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  glamour 
for  attracting  premium  cargo. 

Second  A  30-knot  ship  can  elTectlvely 
maintain  a  schedule  of  26  voyages  a  year 
when  supported  by  a  terminal  capable  of 
a  36-hour  turn-around  The  design  and 
construction  of  such  a  ship- terminal  sys- 
tem Is  well  within  our  industrial  and 
technical  capacity. 

Third.  The  overall  economic  rationale 
for  a  nuclear  .ship  operating  to  and  from 
terminals  designed  specifically  to  sup- 
port the  ship  and  Its  cargo  of  containers 
Is  very  encouraging  The  Initial  con- 
struction costs  of  the  ship  are  high,  but 
the  operating  expenses,  cargo-handling 
cost,  and  terminal  allocations  offset 
these  other  costs  to  make  this  tdtema- 
tlve  financially  sound  on  the  basis  of 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  cargo. 

Fourth.  Although  boUi  the  ship  and 
the  terminal  will  probably  have  some 
extra  room  at  the  beginning  of  service, 
they  can  be  placed  into  service  with  the 
realization  that  as  cargo  Is  generated, 
the  system  will  be  flexible  enough  to  hain- 
dle  It  This  will  also  allow  for  variations 
In  cargo  volumes  that  could  occur  due  to 
seasonal  or  cyclical  conditions. 


When  publicized  and  adopted,  how- 
ever, such  a  system  could  generate  cargo 
from  manufacturers  who  are  not  pres- 
ently engaged  In  export  for  various  res- 
sons  and  will  attract  much  of  the  cargo 
that  Is  costly  or  urgently  needed  away 
from  the  slower  foreign  carriers  Thli 
-system  will  demand  the  opening  up  and 
exploitation  of  added  opportunities  for 
motor  carriers,  railroads,  and  the  barges 
operating  on  the  Inland  waterways  in 
both  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 

From  the  theoretical  and  the  factual 
evidence,  therefore,  end-to-end  integra- 
tion of  all  elements  of  a  marine  transport 
system  would  seem  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum profit  environment.  When  marine 
shipping  is  integrated  into  an  overall 
freight  system  and  offers  a  high-speed, 
premium  service  to  complement  other 
modes  of  transportation.  It  will  be  ab'e 
to  compete  with  foreign  shippers  for  Its 
own  share  of  expanding  world  trade 

I  believe  that  the  systems  analytical 
approach  combined  with  the  application 
of  nuclear- powered  vessels,  contalner- 
Izatlon,  specially  designed  cargo  consol- 
idation and  port  facilities,  and  the  other 
advanced  developments  of  our  tech- 
nology offer  a  unique  opportionlty  for  the 
United  States  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  merchant  navies  of  the  world 
Hopefully,  once  In  operation,  such  a  sj-s- 
tem  will  prove  efBclent  and  productive 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  able  to  pay 
back  to  the  Treasury  the  initial  plan- 
ning and  construction  costs. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  needs  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  are  so  pressing,  and  the 
economic  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
an  Integrated  marine  transport  system 
are  so  great,  that  action  on  this  bill 
should  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness when  the  90th  Congress  reconvenes 
In  January 
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tlXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

J     fl.-.  .•■.■- TLV  A.N  1  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  years 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  are  quite  complex,  and  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  have  asked  me  questions 
about  them  which  I  think  deserve  to  be 
answered  on  the  record.  I  did  not  want 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  with 
these  matters  In  the  closing  days  of  th« 
session  in  view  of  the  press  of  pread- 
Journment  business,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  the 
general  leave  to  extend. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  arisen  Is 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lation to  convert  the  community  action 
program  from  a  local  program  to  a  State 
program.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  such 
Intention  In  Uie  amendments  to  title  H- 
At  two  points  In  section  210.  the  bill 
recognizes  that  a  State  may  become  » 
community  action  agency  or  designate  a 


nubile  or  private  nonprofit  agency  as  a 
immunity  acUon  agency,  but  this  is  no 
more  than  a  recognition  of  what  has 
Sways  been  tru^-a  State  may  in  some 
cases  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  com- 
munity action.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized for  example,  that  a  single  com- 
munity action  program  should  probably 
Sver  most,  if  not  all.  of  Alaska.  OEO 
may  conclude  that  there  are  other  cases 
of  that  sort,  but  it  need  not  abandon  its 
poUcy  in  favor  of  locally  sponsored  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Section  210  defines  a  community  ac- 
tion  program    as    a    program    which    is 
•community  based  and  operated."  It  de- 
fines a  community  as  Including  a  "city, 
county,  multlclty,  or  multlcounty  unit, 
an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood 
or  other  area— irrespective  of  boundaries 
or  political  subdivisions— which  provides 
a  suitable  organizational  base  and  pos- 
sesses the  commonality  of  Interest  needed 
for  a  community  action  program."  While 
the  act  does  not  exclude  a  State  from 
the  definition  of  community,  neither  does 
It  specifically  mention  State  as  among 
the  named  areas.  Thus,  there  Is  no  sug- 
gestion that  a  State  would  ordinarily  be 
encompassed  within  the  term  " commu- 
nity." As  a  normal  matter,  when  a  lo- 
cal community   is   able   to   conduct   its 
own  community  action  program  itself  or 
through  an  agency  designated  by  the  lo- 
cal government,  those  are  the  preferred 
routes. 

If  there  were  otherwise  any  doubt 
about  this  conclusion.  It  Is  nailed  down 
bv  section  210(e)  of  the  bill.  That  sub- 
section permits  the  governing  officials  of 
a  political  subdivision  to  decline  to  be 
included  In  the  community  action  pro- 
gram of  a  designated  community  action 
agency.  The  small  political  subdivision 
may  then  seek  Its  own  community 
action  program.  Thus,  for  example.  If 
a  Governor  of  a  SUte  attempted  to  run 
a  statewide  community  action  program, 
a  State  or  county  in  the  State  would 
nevertheless  have  the  clear  right  to  stay 
out  of  that  program  and.  If  It  satisfied 
the  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Director 
of  OEO,  have  Its  own  program.  That. 
I  think,  makes  It  clear  that  the  statute 
was  not  Intended  to  change  the  com- 
munity-based nature  of  community  ac- 
tion. 

Another  question  I  have  been  a^ked  re- 
lates to  the  requirement  of  one-third  rep- 
resentation of  public  officials  on  com- 
munity action  boards  and  governing 
boards  of  community  action  agencies. 
The  statute  provides  that  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  public 
ofBclals  unless  the  number  of  such  offi- 
cials reasonably  available  or  willing  to 
serve  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  case  may  arise  in  which 
some  public  officials  decline  to  serve  and 
In  which  those  who  choose  to  serve  then 
claim  the  right  to  one-third  of  the  seats. 
While  I  think  we  had  best  leave  the  de- 
tails of  specific  situations  to  be  worked 
out  administratively.  I  do  not  think  that 
such  a  mechanical  InterpreUtlon  of  this 
section  is  required.  It  Is  certainly  not  In- 
tended that  any  member  hold  more  than 
one  seat  or  have  more  than  one  vote.  If 
the  public  officials  who  choose  not  to 
serve  are  the  governing  officials  of  the 
county  or  of  its  largest  city.  I  think  It 


would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  leave  a 
number  of  seats  vacant  for  them  or  to 
reduce  the  level  of  public  representation. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  also  ex- 
pressed concern  as  to  whether  a  State 
or  political  subdivision,  by  designating 
itself  or  a  public  agency  as  the  commu- 
nity action  agency,  might  make  it  im- 
possible    under     .some     State     laws     or 
constitutions  to  continue  using  religious 
groups   in    the    community    action   pro- 
gram   We  are  all  aware  of  the  magnifi- 
cent   contributions    that    churches    and 
religious  groups  have  made  in  the  pov- 
erty program.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  threatens  the  continuance  of 
that  contribution.  On  the  contrary,  under 
section  210(ai  of  the  bill,  a  community 
action  agency   is  required  to  have  the 
power    and    authority    to    perform    the 
functions  of  community  action  agencies 
as  set  forth  in  section  212.  Section  212 
states  that  a  community  action  agency 
must  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  and 
that  the  power  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  must  include  the  power 
to  make  delegations  in  every  case  where 
this  wiU  contribute  to  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Thus,  if  a  religious  organi- 
zation Is  the  best  qualified  local  organi- 
zation to  administer  a  particular  com- 
ponent, the  community   action  agency 
must  have  the  power  to  delegate  to  that 
religious  organization.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Director  may   not  recognize  as  a  com- 
munity  action  agency   an  organization 
which  lacks  that  power. 

I  have  also  been  asked  whether,  under 
the  new  language  governing  comprehen- 
sive health  services  programs  in  section 
222(a)  (4:>,  OEO  may  continue  existing 
arrangements   under   which   some   pro- 
grams pay  part  of  the  cost  of  medical 
care  for  needv  families  whose  incomes  are 
just  above  the  asual  title  XIX  or  other 
eUgibUlty    guidelines   of   OEO   for   such 
programs.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  such 
arrangements  may  be  continued.  The  use 
of  the  phrase  "low  income"  in  defining 
the  group  to  be  served  is  not  meant  to  re- 
quire that  any  particular  income  figures 
be   used.   Where   there   are   low-income 
families  who  can  pay  for  part  but  not 
all  of  the  medical  care  they  need,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  partici- 
pate on  the  basis  of  paying  part  of  the 
cost   Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  these 
programs  be  able  to  perform  their  intake 
and  provide  needed  senices  without  first 
subjecting  neighborhood  residents  to  de- 
taUed  income  tests.  The  health  services 
programs  are  target  area  programs  and 
we  all  recognize  that  even  in  the  poorest 
areas   familv  incomes  varj-  a  good  deal. 
What  can  be  done  under  present  law  can 
also  be  done  under  this  bUl,  which  is  to 
set  a  scale  for  Federal  assistance  accord- 
ing to  family  income.  At  the  top  of  this 
scale    people  might  pay  all  of  the  ac- 
countable costs  of  their  senices.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  they  might  not  be  "low 
income"  in  the   normal  sense,  but  the 
program  would  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
the  cost  of  .ser\ice  to  them.  I  would  add 
that  the  trend  to  prepayment  of  these 
medical  costs  would  also  be  covered,  and 
that  grant  funds  could  be  used  to  cover 
a  portion  of  the  prepayment  in  those 
cases    where    low-income    families    can 
bear  part  of  the  cost  themselves. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  matter 
relating  to  the  payment  of  allotments  to 
dependents  of  Job  Corps  men.  The  biU 
pro\'ides  that  enrollees  shall  not  receive 
readjustment    allowances    unless     they 
have  served  in  the  Corps  for  at  least  90 
days.  It  also  pro\ides  that  a  portion  of 
the  readjustment  allowance,  not  exceed- 
ing $25  per  month,  may  be  paid  directly 
to  an  enrollee's  dependent  during  his  pe- 
riod of  seruce.  The  Senate  bill  specifical- 
Iv  authorized  payments  to  dependents  in 
cases    in    which    enrollees    had    not    yet 
served  the  required  minimum  period  The 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
specificallv  mention  the  point.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  tliat  the  adoption  of 
the  House  language  was  not  meant  to 
implv  that  dependents'  allotments  could 
not  be  paid  during  the  first  90  days.  On 
the  contrar>-,  it  is  my  tmderstanding  that 
the  House  languape  prohibits  only  pay- 
ments to  enrollees  who  do  not  remain  for 
90  days,  and  does  not  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment oi  an  allotment  to  the  dependent  of 
an  enrollee.  This  is  how  the  House  com- 
mittee interpreted  the  language  of  the 
House  bill,  and  I  conciu-. 


Year   1967   Massachusetts  Congrcisional 
Rediitricting 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.AJIKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAi-ITOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1967  Massachusetts,  California,  and  sev- 
eral other  jurisdictions  drew  new  con- 
gressional district  lines.  The  former  dis- 
trict had  been  held  unconstitutional. 
Elections  to  Congress  in  1968  will  be 
based  on  the  new  districts. 

States  did  not  gain  or  lose  congres- 
<:ional  seats.  Massachusetts  still  has  12 
and  Califorriia  38.  But  district  bound- 
aries were  changed  to  equalize  popula- 
tions of  the  districts.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  redistricUng  parallel  between 
Massachusetts  and  California  stops.  In 
California  lines  were  redrawn  to  help  in- 
cumbents stay  in  office.  In  Massachu- 
setts this  was  not  necessarily  the  case. 

Mas^chusetts-  new  Third  District, 
now  represented  by  Representative 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  Is  a  most  dramatic 
example. 

The  citv  of  Newton  was  shifted  from 
the  10th 'District  into  the  new  Third 
District  which  was  also  changed  radically 
in  other  respects.  Approximately  the 
southern  half  of  the  old  Third  District 
was  cut  away  and  attached  elsewhere. 
Replacement  territory  was  added  to  the 
new  Third  District,  including  not  only 
Newton,  but  also  the  city  of  Waltham 
and  the  towns  of  Lincoln.  Weston, 
Watertown  and  Concord.  The  latter  is 
a  special  interest  to  me  since  my  family 
lived  in  Concord  for  generations. 

Manv  eyes  will  be  on  Massach'usetts' 
new  Third  District  during  the  next  elec- 
tion because  of  the  redistricting's  po- 
litical implications.  Representative  Phil- 
bin  will  face  the  1968  contest  ha\-lng  lost 
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about  half  of  his  old  voters  and  having 
taken  on  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  new  ones.  He  haa  served  In  the 
Congress  for  25  years  and  In  recent  years 
has  had  light  opposition  oi  none  at  all. 
Already  It  appears  that  In  1968  he  will 
face  opposition  both  In  the  JDemocratlc 
primary  and  from  a  stra|ig  Repub- 
lican opponent  later. 

Regarded  as  his  most  lllci 
ponent  In  1968  Is  former  v 
gressman  Laurence  Curtis, 
He  represented  Newton  In 
10  years.  1953-62,  and  left  Congress 
only  because  the  redl^trlctlnaof  1962  ob- 
literated his  constituency  as)U  then  ex- 
isted. At  that  time  Newton  vpts  switched 
to  the  dl.strlct  representecj  by  former 
OOP  House  Speaker  JoseplvW.  Martin, 
Jr..  because  Massachusetts  iad  lost  two 
seats  in  the  House  due  Ut  population 
changes  In  the  Nation. 

Newton  constitutes  the  Iftrgest  block 
of  votes  In  the  new  Third  Dtetrlct  It  Is  a 
key  factor  In  appral.slng  the  situation  be- 
cause Mr.  Curtis  represented  that  area 
for  10  years  and  received  heavy  support 
there. 

Having  served  In  the  Congress  and 
having  won  reelection  four  times,  he 
starts  from  a  better  position  than  most 
challengers  for  a  seat  In  Congress. 

As  a  candidate  for  Congress  again  Mr. 
Curtis  also  would  have  other  factors 
working  for  him. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  he  U  entitled  to 
reappointment  to  that  committee  on  re- 
turn to  Congress  and  thus  tela  particu- 
larly Important  post  In  wartl^ie. 

Besides  having  represent*!  Newton 
previously,  he  campaigned  fxtenslvely 
throughout  the  new  Third  Dl4rlct  In  his 
1962  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate  ifter  being 
redlstrlcted  out  of  Congress,     j 

Also  Mr.  Curtis  can  point  to  Experience 
and  r>ast  performance  rather  Ihan  rely- 
ing merely  on  promises  to  a^ract  sup- 
port. He  made  his  start  In  elective  oCBce 
as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Cfty  Council. 
He  served  10  years  In  both  Ijranches  of 
the  State  legislature  and  for  a  term  as 
Massachusetts  State  treasury  In  addi- 
tion to  his  decade  In  the  Hous«  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Republicans  and  Democrataf  alike  look 
forward  to  a  real  battle  next  fall  for 
Representative  from  the  new  Third  Dis- 
trict. Republicans  sense  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  over  this  seat  from  the 
Democratic  column  to  their  iswn. 


A    F'h  tu.il    Diijc^!    ot    .Sriiiif    111"    tlif    M,<!nr 
I'ubli.-    Las*,    Kfjiiltini;    [  roni    (  on,;r>-s 
*iiin.il   A    tions    I  hn   Semiori 

EXI'K.NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon  EVtRKTl  McKl.M.F.y  DIRKSKN 

or  tLLtNoia 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONITEll  STATES 

Friday,  December  15,  19§7 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preslderjt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pHnlrd  In  the 
CoNOREssioifAL  RecoRD  a  factuil  digest 


of  some  of  the  major  public  laws  result- 
ing from  congressional  action  this  ses- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 
A   Pactuai.    Diobst   or   Soxs   or   tm>   Majob 

Pt;Bt.ic    I>Awa    RxsVLTiNO    Pkom    CoNoaxs- 

aioNAL  AcTiONa  Tuia  SxaaioN 

ACaiCULTUHE 

Leate,  »als.  and  tranafer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotmentt  and  acre-pnundagt  quotas 
Public  Law  »0  61,  appraved  July  7.  IMT: 
Thla  law  (HR  8366)  •mended  the  Agrlcui- 
tural  Adjuatmant  Art  or  1038.  oa  amended, 
to  auiborlza  the  traiulcr  of  tobacco  acraaga 
allotmenta   and  acreag»-poundag«  quotaa. 

Rfmoi'al  of  5-acre  Umltattun  on  lease  and 
trani/er  of  certain  tot>acco  acreage  allot - 
mentt 

Public  lAW  00-Aa.  approv«d  July  7,  1067: 
ThU  law  (HR  6703)  amended  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjuatment  Act  of  1938.  aa  amended, 
to  remove  the  6-acre  timiutlon  on  the 
amount  of  tobacco  allotment  acreage  which 
may  be  leaaad. 

Facililattng  computation  of  tobacco  acrta^a 
allotments 
Public  Law  BO-IOa,  approvad  October   13. 

I9«7  Thla  law  (8  1604)  amended  the  mar- 
Icetlng  quuu  provlaiona  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjuatmrnt  Act  of  1838,  aa  amended,  to  (a- 
cllltalr  the  computation  of  tobacco  acreage 
nllotmpntJi  by  providing  for  conversion  of  the 

iiatlon.tl  markf"  ■•  - 'a  for  tobacco  into  a 

national  acreaic  itt  to  b«  apportioned 

among   farma     tx-    .•••v   alao  provided  for  a 

mnjumum  reaarva  of  1  percent  for  new  farms. 

ArraoraiATTONa 

Department  of  Defense  supplememtal 

ap/propriation.  fiscal  1967 

Public  Law  90^«,  approved  April  4.  1M7 
Thla  law  (HR  7123)  made  supplemental 
appropriations  of  813.196.620.000  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  for  continued  support  of 
military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  In  fla- 
cal  1967. 

It  provided  additional  funds  for  military 
personnel,  operation  and  maintenance;  pro- 
curement; research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation:  military  construction;  and  re- 
volving and  management  funds. 

Second  supplemental  appropriations, 
fiscal  1967 
Public  Law  90-21,  approved  May  29,  1967: 
This  law  (H.R  9481)  provided  $2,197,931,417 
in  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies.  The  largest 
Items  went  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
social  security  and  welfare,  and  increased  pay 
costa. 

Interior  Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-38,  approved  June  24,  1967: 
This  law  (HR.  9029)  made  appropriations  of 
•  1.399.048,350  (including  $16,200,000  borrow- 
ing authority)  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  Interior  Department  total  was  $892,- 
781.360.  For  related  agencies  the  toUl  was 
$506,267,000.  Including  fund*  for  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  the  National  Cap- 
ital PlaniUng  Commission,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Agency,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  th«  Humanities. 
Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

PubUc  Law  90-38.  approved  June  30.  1967: 
ThU  law  (H.J.  Res.  663)  provided  for  financ- 
ing continuing  Oovernment  functions  with 
respect  to  which  annual  appropriations  bills 
had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to  August 
31.  1967 


Treasury -Post  Office  Departments 
appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-47,  approved  July  7,  I9fl7 
This  law  (H  R  7501)  made  appropriations  of 
$7,545,641,000  for  the  Treasury  and  Po« 
OflJce  Departments,  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Bgenclea  for  fiscal  year  1908. 

The  Treasury  Department  total  wu 
•931.887,000.  The  Poet  Office  Department 
total  was  $6,603,098,000  For  the  Execuuvt 
OfBce  of  the  President  the  total  was  117,. 
739,000,  Including  the  Emergency  Fund  for 
the  President  and  expenses  of  management 
Improvement  The  total  for  Independent 
agencies  was  $3,917,000,  including  fund*  for 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Legutative  branch  appropriations,  fiscal  itu 
Public  Law  90-67,  approved  July  28, 
1967:  This  lnw  (HR.  10368)  made  approprl- 
atlotis  In  the  amount  of  $276,699,036  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  Senate  total  was  $44,136,305;  tbe  House 
$80,368,670 

Other  agencies  for  which  appropriation! 
were  Included  In  this  law  were  the  Library  of 
Congreas,  the  Offlce  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office 
Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1988 
Public  Law  90-75.  approved  August  39. 
1967:  This  law  (HJ  Res  804)  provided  for 
financing  continuing  Oovernment  functlow 
with  respect  to  which  annual  approprlatloiu 
bills  bad  not  t>«en  signed  into  law  prior  to 
September  30,    1967. 

Defense  Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-96,  approved  September  29, 
1967:  ThU  law  (HR  10738)  made  total  ap- 
propriations for  the  Defense  Establishment 
of  $69,936,630,000  for  fiscal  1968.  Of  thU 
approprlaUon,  for  all  services,  $21,781,600,000 
was  appropriated  for  Title  I  (MlllUry  Per- 
sonnel); $19,034,620,000,  for  Title  11  (Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance);  $22,000,800,000,  for 
Title  HI  (Procurement);  $7,108,600,000  for 
Title  IV  (Reaearch,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation);  and  $11,200,000  for  Title  V 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Progrram). 
Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-103,  approved  Octol>er  6, 
1967:  ThU  law  (H.J.  Res.  863)  provided  for 
financing  continuing  Oovernment  funcUon* 
with  respect  to  which  annual  appropriations 
bills  had  not  been  signed  Into  law  prior 
to  October  33,  1967. 

Department  of  Transportation  appropria- 
priations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-113,  approved  October  33. 
1967:  ThU  law  (HR.  11486)  made  appropria- 
tions of  $1,581,905,772  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  fiscal  1968. 

Included  In  thU  total  were  funds  for: 
Salaries,  exp>ense«,  and  research.  $13,350,000; 
Coast  Guard,  $521,965,000;  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  $907,435,000;  Federal  High- 
way AdmlnUtratlon,  $119,111,772;  Federal 
Railroad  AdmlnUtratlon.  $16,044,000;  and  for 
other  activities,  $4,000,000. 

Further,  the  total  included,  under  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  $1.2  oUIilon  for  ad- 
ministrative expen.-^es  In  carrying  out  the 
highway  beautlflcatlon  program,  and  $21,- 
034.000  m  new  funds  for  expenses  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  Uainc  and  highway  safety.  The 
law  also  authorized  expenditures  from  High- 
way Trust  Fund  of  $3,770,872,000  for  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies app-opriations,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-113,  approved  October  24, 
1967:  This  law  (H  R  10509)  made  appropria- 
tions of  $4,952,945,700  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   and   related   agencies   for  fUcal 
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1968.  The  total  included  $1,797,249,700  for 
general  acUvltles  of  the  Department;  $116.- 
813.000  for  REA  and  FHA;  $3,038,708,000  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Public  Law 
480.  and  bartered  materials  for  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  and  $175,000  for  related 
agencies. 

The  total  of  funds  available  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  was  $185,000. 

The  total  loan  authorization  under  REIA 
for  electrification  and  telephone  was  $434,- 
900,000.  The  total  participation  sales  author- 
isation under  FHA  was  $750,000,000.  The  to- 
tal loan  authorization  under  REA  and  FHA 
was  $859,600,000. 

Independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
pi  iations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-121,  approved  November  3, 
1967:  This  law  (HR.  9960)  made  total  appro- 
priations of  $10,139,473,900  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  various  Independent  offices,  of  which 
$1,948,000,000  was  for  HX7D  and  $8,036,354,900 
for  Independent  offices  of  Government.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  $10  million  annual 
contract  authorization  for  the  controversial 
rent  supplement  program  under  HUD. 

The  appropriations  for  independent  offices 
included  funds  for:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Trade  (Commission.  General 
Services  Administration,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority.  National  Science  Foundation.  Re- 
negotiation Board.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Also  Included  were  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Civil  Defense  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  emergency 
health  activities  In  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  law  also  contained  a  limitation  on 
amounts  of  corporate  funds  that  could  be 
expended  by  the  following  agencies:  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-131,  approved  November  8, 
1967:  This  law  (HR.  12474)  made  appro- 
priations of  $4,688,900,000  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  1968.  as  follows:  $3,925,000,000  for  re- 
search and  developrpent;  $35,900,000  for 
construction  of  facilities;  and  $628,000,000 
for  administrative  operations.  The  law  di- 
vided into  20  major  categories  all  of  NASA's 
research  and  development  work.  This  repre- 
sented the  first  time  NASA  funds  were  not 
included  in  the  Independent  Offices  appro- 
priation bill. 

Labor-Health,   Education,   and   Welfare   De- 
partments appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-132,  approved  November  8, 
1967:  This  law  (HR.  10196)  made  appro- 
priations of  $13,255,356,000  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  Labor  Department  total  was  $625,524,- 
000.  The  HEW  total  was  $12,569,999,000,  in- 
cluding funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health    ($1,178,924,000). 

Among  related  agencies  funded  were  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  National 
Mediation  Board,  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 

State-Justice-Commerce  Departments 
appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-133.  approved  November  8. 
1967:  This  law  (H  R.  10345)  made  appropria- 
tions of  $2,169,012,500  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and   Commerce,   the  Judi- 


ciary,  and   related   agencies   for   fiscal   year 
1968. 

Of  this  appropriation,  the  State  Depart- 
ment total  was  $385,667,400;  the  Justice 
Department,  $417,623,000;  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, $1,034,291,000;  the  Judlclarj-.  $9,3  - 
947,100;  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights, 
$2,660,000;  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  $6,500,000;  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  $186,379,000. 

Dl»f rict  of  Columbia  appropriations, 
fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-134,  approved  November  13. 
1987:  ThU  law  (H.R.  8569)  authorized  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  spend  out  of  District 
of  Columbia  funds  $381,290,800  for  fiscal 
1968,  set  a  total  loan  authorization  of  $79,- 
200,000.  and  appropriated  a  total  Federal 
payment  out  of  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  of  $67,478,200.  The  total  of  all 
funds  available  for  fiscal  1968  was 
$500,954,300. 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-147,  approved  November  20, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  11641)  made  appropria- 
tions of  $4,689,938,000  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

Of  this  total  appropriation,  the  Defense 
Department  total  was  $1,359,829,000;  the 
Interior  Department,  $750,152,000;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  $2,509,133,000; 
and  independent  offices.  $70,824,000. 
Continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1968 

Public  Law  90-162,  approved  November  28. 
1967:  This  law  (H.J.  Res.  936)  provided  for 
financing  continuing  Goveriunent  functions 
with  respect  to  which  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  had  not  been  signed  Into  law  prior 
to  December  2,  1967. 

Appropriations    for     military     construction, 
fiscal  1968 

PubUc  Law  90-180,  approved  December  8 
1967:  ThU  law  (H.R.  13606)  made  appropria- 
tions of  $2,093,362,000  for  construction  at 
military  installations  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Including  $671,271,000  for  mili- 
tary family  housing  projects,  for  fiscal  1968. 

ATOMIC     ENERGY 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropriation 
authorization,  fiscal  1968 
Public  Law  90-56,  approved  July  26,  1967: 
ThU  law  (H.R.  10918)  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $2,633,876,000  for  fiscal  1968  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  For  operating  ex- 
penses. $2,164,843,000  was  authorized,  and  for 
plant   and    capital    equipment,    $469,033,000. 

Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Acts 
Public  Law  90-190,  approved  December  14, 
1967:  This  law  (S.  2644) .  among  other  things, 
amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act 
of  1955.  as  amended,  by  revising  the  system 
of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale  of  apart- 
ment houses  at  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.,  by  re- 
quiring the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
continue  to  make  assistance  payments  to 
the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Rich- 
land, Wash.,  and  to  the  Richland  School  Dis- 
trict, and  to  state  more  explicitly  the  criteria 
for  making  such  payments.  The  law  provided 
that  all  appropriations  must  be  authorized 
previously  by  Congress. 

The  law  also  amended  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  give  the  Director 
of  the  AEC's  Division  of  Military  ApplicatloD 
the  new  title  of  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Military  Application,  to  provide  certain 
additional  authority  for  the  AEC  to  perform 
research  for  others  pertaining  to  the  protec- 


tion of  public  health  and  safety,  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  determinations  by 
the  President  of  the  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  to  be  produced  and  the 
amounts  to  be  available  for  distribution  by 
the  AEC. 

It  also  amended  the  Euratom  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  an  additional  145,000  kilograms 
of  contained  uranium  235  to  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  an  additional  1.000  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  to  Euratom,  and  to  authorize  the 
AEC  to  perform  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices for  Euratom. 

Crvn.    BIGHTS 

Sational  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, subpena  power 
Public  Law  90-61;  approved  August  2. 
1967:  This  law  (S.J.  Res.  98)  authorized  the 
National  AdvUory  Commission  on  ClvU  Dis- 
orders to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  to  the  production  of 
evidence. 

Extension  of  the  VS.  Civil  Rights 
Commission 
Public  Law  90-198;  approved  December  14 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  10805)  extended  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  author- 
ized appropriations  for  fiscal  1968,  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $2,- 
650,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

EDUCATION 

Amendment  and  extension  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act 

Pubic  Law  90-35,  approved  June  29,  1967: 
This  law  {BR.  10943)  extended  through  fiscal 
1970  and  amended  tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  involving  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  and  a  program  of  graduate 
fellowships  for  elementary  and  secondary 
scbooU.  The  law  also  established  a  National 
AdvUory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  and  four  new  programs  ( to  be- 
gin in  fiscal  1969)  which  would  prortde  (1) 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting qualified  persons  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cation; (2)  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies experiencing  critical  shortages  of  teach- 
ers to  carry  out  programs  to  attract  and  qual- 
ify teachers  and  teacher  aides;  (3)  grants  and 
contracts  to  provide  advanced  training  and 
retraJnlng  ( preservlce  and  inservlce  training ) 
for  personnel  serving  In  programs  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  and  (4)  fel- 
lowships, taineeshlps.  Institutes,  and  preserv- 
lce and  inservlce  training  for  personnel  serv- 
ing as  teachers,  administrators,  or  educational 
specialists  In  colleges  and  universities. 

Major  changes  In  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram would  make  It  a  local  program  designed 
and  carried  out  by  local  authority  to  meet 
local  needs.  State  educational  agency  ap- 
proval of  the  local  educational  agency's  re- 
quest for  Corps  members  would  be  required. 

The  total  authorization  for  fiscal  1968  was 
$33,100,000;  for  1969,  $385,200,000;  and  for 
1970,  $492,200,000. 

Amendment  of  college  work-study  program  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Public  Law  90-82,  approved  September  6, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  11945)  amended  section 
124(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (1)  to  make  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram more  flexible  as  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  student*  may  wcrk  in  a  week 
(15)  by  permitting  averaging  over  a  semester, 
and  (2)  to  limit  the  Increase  on  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  compensation  paid  students 
(from  10  percent  to  25  percent)  by  substitut- 
ing an  increase  of  5  percent  a  year  from  Au- 
gust 20,  1967,  until  the  25  percent  maximum 
is  reached. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  A'^:eridf^.ents  o' 
7967 
Public  Law  90-99,  approved  October  S, 
1967:  ThU  law  (H.R.  12257)  amended  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  f  l )  extend 
through  fiscal  years  1969   and   197D  the  ap- 
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proprU'.lun  authorization  for  fraiita  to  Stauea 
for  the  bajlc  program  of  vocatloa^l  rvhablll- 
taUon  tervlce*  for  haQ(llc«pp«d  ^dtvldUaJa; 
(2)  authortxa  1  additional  yaar  of  approprla- 
UoDJi   for  support  of  atatAwld*   p  mnnlng   Id 
vocaUoual     rehabtliutlon     by     tio     Stat«a. 
through  June  30.  lt)«a;  (8)  auUiorl  M  tlie  Sm- 
retary    to   enter    Into   an   AffrMmi  It   With   k 
public  or  nonprcnt  private  agencjror  organi- 
zation for  the  eatabllahment  and  o^ratlon  of 
a  National  Center  for  Oeaf-Bllnd  Vnutha  and 
Adulta;    (4)    authorize  a  program  of  project 
granta  to  Statea  for  providing  vi^AtlonaJ  re- 
habilitation lervlcea   to  handicapped   migra- 
tory agricultural  workera  and  thel(  famlllea: 
(Si     require    that    vocational    rehibUltatloD 
aervlcea  be  provided  by  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation  agenclea  without  regard  to  the 
pUc«  of  realdence  of  the  Individual;  and  lO) 
provided  a  flied  allotment  percentile  for  the 
DUtrlct    of    Columbia    The    law    i  uihorliMd 
»500  million  for  fUcal  IMS  and  Ml  0  mllUon 
In  Oacal  1B70. 

rtMANCB  «KD  TAXATION 

Temporary  incretue  in  public  del  t  limit 
Public  Law  BO-3.  approved  Marci  a.   1067 
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Thia  law   (HR    4a73)    provided  a 
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debt  limit  of  tsan  biluon  for  the  p<  riod  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  June  30.  1M7.  The 
temporary  debt  limit  for  ftacal  IM'  wa«  9330 
billion.  (The  debt  celling  under  {  vrmanent 
law  la  $380  billion  ) 

Investment  tax  credit  and  acceterai  td  depre- 
ciation restoration 

Public  Law  00-afl.  approved  Jttni  13.  1M7: 
Thia  law  (HR  80SO)  rMtored  the  U  ve«tm«nt 
tax  credit  and  the  ua«  of  acceli  atad  de- 
preciation with  respect  to  certain  aal  prop- 
arty  ( which  hud  been  suspended  f(4  the  peri- 
od from  Ocu>ber  10.  10M.  throughpecamber 
31.  1WJ7).  effective  after  March  0.|1M7.  The 
new  limitation  on  the  amount  of  I  ivestment 
credit  waa  60  percent,  rather  than  15  percent 
of  tax  llablliUea  in  exceaa  of  taS.OOl  .  Property 
ordered  during  tiie  suspension  p  iriod.  but 
delivered  on  or  after  May  34.  would  >e  eligible 
tor  the  Investment  credit. 

The  law  extended  the  Investmen  credit  to 
certain  aircraft  i>peratlng  outalde  I  >e  United 
States  (so-called  Vietnam  alrllfi  amend- 
ment) . 

The  law  also  provided  that,  underilhe  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Fund  AA  of  IBM. 
funds  oould  b«  appropriated  and  ^Uburaed 
only  aftrr  adoption  by  law  of  guideKpea  gov- 
erning their  distribution.  ^^ 

Silver  certificates 
Public  Law  0O-20.  approved  June  I  I.  1087 
This  law  (8  1353)  authorized  the  a  scretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  write  ofT  ullver  eel  JHcates 
he  determines  have  been  destroyed,  I  retrlva- 
bly  lost,  or  held  In  collections;  requlAd  hold- 
ers wishing  to  convert  certlflcatea  t<ysUver  to 
do  so  within  1  year;  required  malntfcance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  silver  for  deffnse  pur- 
poses; and  permuted  the  relntroductlon  of 
mint  marks  The  purpose  of  the  law  waa  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  colni  to  me«t 
the  needs  of  the  economy  during  thf  remain- 
ing stagea  of  the  transition  from  slWer  coins 
to  the  new  clad  coins  pursuant  to  t4e  Coin- 
age Act  of  1985  / 

Public  debt  limit  f 

Public  Law  00-39.  approved  June  a|).  1967: 
This  law  (HR.  10867)   Increased  thefcerma- 
nent  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  31 
of  the  Second   Liberty  Bond   Act   frin   $386 
billion  to  $358  billion,  effective  July  |T  1967. 
Beginning   ffscal    1960.    this   debt    lli4lUtlon 
would  be  increased  temporarily  by  $'Jfbmion 
during  the  course  of  each  fiscal  year, 
debt  limit  will  fall  back  to   the  pel 
•358  billion  limit  on  the  last  day  (J 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

The    law    also    (1)    brought    parti 
certificates    issued    In    fiscal    1068    U, 
determination  of  debt  subject   to  th 
taUon,  and  (3)  amended  existing  law 


vide  for  laauaiue  of  not«a  with  maturltl**  up 
to  7  years  (rather  than  6  years)  ouuide  the 
4 <4 -percent  llmiution  on  Intareet. 

Temporary  tutpention  of  dutUa  on  metal 
scrap 
Public  Law  BO-48.  approved  July  3.  1067. 
ThU  law  (HR  5616)  amended  the  Tariff 
Schedule*  of  the  United  SUtes  to  conunue 
for  3  years,  to  June  30.  1060.  th*  sxUtIng 
suspension  of  duties  on  meui  waste  and 
scrap  unwrought  meUl  and  article*  of  meul 
(except  copper  scrap  and  waste  copper  artl- 
cl*«). 

Suap*n*ion  of  dutiat  on  ecrCsfn  formt  of 
fiMM 

Public  Law  0O-48.  approved  July  7,  1067: 
This  law  (MR  3348)  continued  through 
8ept«mt>«r  30.  1967.  th*  existing  suspension 
of  duUcs  on  ferronickel.  unwrought  nlck*l 
and  olcktl  powd«r. 

Suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  ore 
Public  Law  BO-^».  approved  July  7,  1067: 
ThU  law  (HR  3663)  conunued  through 
June  30,  1070.  the  exutlng  suspension  of 
dutie*  on  certain  mangan— *  or*  i  inciudlnf 
ferruginoua  or*)   and  related  producu. 

Payments   In   lieu  of  tajet  wit^   respect   to 
certain  real  property 

Public  Law  00^60.  approv*d  July  7  1967 
ThU  lav  (H-R  4341)  extended  for  3  years 
(to  December  31,  I068|  the  period  for  which 
parmeau  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with 
•"••P^ct  to  certain  real  property  transferred 
by  the  Reconetructlon  Finance  CorporaUon 
and  Ita  subeidlarla*  to  otber  OorwnxMDt  de- 
partments 

Interest  equalUation  tax  extrntion 
Public  Law  Ba69.  approve  July  31    1067 
Thl»  Uw   (HR    6008).  ai:  -r  thlngz 

extended  the  Interest  Eq  .  n  Tax  Act 

for  3  years,  to  July  31,  I96u.  increased  the 
maximum  Ux  rate  from  13  to  331^  percent 
and  empowered  th*  Prealdent  to  vary  this 
rate  from  zero  to  33>.)  percent  on  the  basU  of 
balance-of-paymenu  CMDalderaUonz. 

Kxlatlng  law  provided.  In  effect,  for  th* 
equivalent  of  a  1  percentage  point  per  aa> 
num  Increase  In  Interest  costs  for  foreigner* 
who  obtained  capital  from  US  sources  either 
through  the  sale  of  stock  or  through  the  sale 
of  debt  obiigauon*  with  a  maturtly  of  1  year 
or  more. 

The  existing  tax  on  foreign  stock  purchaaea 
by  Americans  was  16  percent  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  stock,  and  the  rates  of  Ux  on 
debt  obllgaUons  with  maturltle*  of  1  year  or 
more  varied  from  1  06  percent  of  the  obli- 
gations with  the  shortest  maturity  to  18 
percent  on  those  with  a  maturity  of  38', 
years  of  more  These  rates  provided  as  nearly 
aa  possible  the  equivalent  of  a  1  percentage 
point  Increase  In  Interest  coats 

The  law  also  provided  a  new  system  for 
administering  the  tax  In  order  to  prevent 
evasion. 

Antitrust  lavs  exemptions 
Public  Law  00-63.  approved  Augxut  0.  1967 
ThU  law  (3.  1648)  extended  until  June  30. 
1960.  the  present  law  so  a»  to  continue  the 
authority  for  granting  exemptions  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  assist  In  safeguarding  the 
balance-of -payments  position  of  the  United 
States. 

Extension  of  authority  for  more  flexible  reg- 
ulations of  certain  rates  of  interest 
Public  Law  00-87,  approved  September  31 
1967:  ThlB  law  (8.  1056)  extended  for  3  years 
the  authority  expiring  September  31,  1067. 
for  the  financial  regulatory  agencies  (the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  CorporaUon.  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board)  to  set  Interest  rate 
ceilings  on  savings  accounU.  to  require 
higher  reserves  for  member  banks,  and  to 
permit  open  market  operations  In  direct  or 
fully  guaranteed  obligations  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  State* 


oovxaNmurr 
Amendment   of  Indian   Claims  CommUsion 
Act 
Public  Law  00-B.  approved  April   10    19(n 
ThU   Uw    (HR.   3536)    amended    the   Indian 
Claims   Commission   Act  of    1046   to  provide 
111    for   termination   of   the   Commission  at 

\^'  ,«^  °I  '°  '*""  '™™  *'»'»  '^^i-  April 
10.  1963  (6-year  extension).  (3)  for  expin- 
slon  of  the  Commission  from  three  to  flve 
members  (th*  thre*  pr**ent  Commlsaionsn 
to  terve  until  June  30,  1068.  unless  previ- 
oualy  reappointed  by  the  President)  and  (I) 
for  preparaUon  by  the  Commission  of  a  truj 
calendar  setting  a  date  not  later  than  D*. 
cember  31.   1070.  for  trial  of  each  pendinj 

Post  Office  Department  30-year-Uase 
aulfiority 
PubUc  Law  00-15,  approved  May  8,  1067 
ThU    law    (8.    1030)    extended    the    author^ 
Ity  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into 
lease*   of   real   properly   for   periods   not  ej. 
ceedtng  30  years  under  ceruin  specified  con- 
dltlons. 

Commission  on  Obscenity  ana  PomograpKf 

,  Jt)""^!  ^^    90-100,    approved    October   I 
1067     ThU   Uw    (8    188)    created  a  CommU- 
sion on  Ob«?enlty  and  Pornography  consUi- 
ing  of  IB  members  having  expert  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  obscenity  and  antisocial  be- 
havior appointed  by  the  President   The  Com- 
mualon  shall   (li    analyze  the  laws  perUln- 
ing  to  th*  control  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy;    (3)   ascertain  the  methods  employed 
m   th*  dUtrlbutlon  of  ob«:ene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  to  explore  the  nature  and 
volume    of    traffic    in    such    materlaU-     (S) 
study    the   effect   of   obscenity    and   pornog- 
rmphy  upon  the  public,  particularly  minon 
and  lu  relationship  to  crime  and  other  anu- 
soclal   behavior,    (4)    recommend  such  legl*. 
latlve.  admlnlstraUve.  or  other  action  neo**- 
•*ry  to  regulate  effectively  the  fiow  of  such 
traffic,    without    interfering    with    consutu- 
tional   rlghu.    and    (5)    report   to   the  Presi- 
dent  and    the   Congress   no   later  than  Jan- 
uary 31,  1070 

Career  status  for  certain  temporary  Govern- 
ment employees 

.^**'i^  ^^  00-105,  approved  October  11, 
1067  ThU  law  (3.  1330)  provided  for  the 
acquUltlon  of  career  status  by  certain 
temporary  employees  (TAPER  appolntmenU) 
of  the  Federal  Government,  plus  thoee  in 
the  postal  field  service. 

Security   of   the   Capitol   Buildings   and 
Grounds 

,„r,"'"j£  ^^  »<^108.  approved  October  19, 
1067:  This  law  (3  3310)  Ughtened  the  laws 
governing  security  of  the  Capitol  BuUdlngs 
and  Grounds,  plus  all  US  public  buildings 
within  the  District  of  Columbia 
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District  of  Columbia  Federal  payment  and. 
borrowing  authority 

Public  Law  00-130.  approved  November  3 
1067  ThU  law  (HJl.  8718)  Increased  the 
authorized  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  $60  million  to 
$70  million;  increased  the  authorized  DC 
borrowing  authority  to  provide  an  estimated 
celling  of  $333.8  million  In  1968.  $363  9  mil- 
lion In  1969,  and  $393  3  million  In  1070;  and 
prohibited  discrimination  on  grounds  of  res- 
idence, religion,  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
m  employment  In  the  DC.  Government. 
Obstruction  of  criminal  investigations 

Public  Law  00-133.  approved  November  3, 
1067:  ThU  law  (8.  676)  amended  chapter 
73.  title  18.  United  States  Code  (relaUng  to 
obstruction  of  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Justice), 
by  acdlng  a  new  section  prohlblUng  the  ob- 
struction of  Federal  criminal  investigation* 
before  a  proceeding  has  been  Initiated  before 
a  Federal  agency,  or  an  inquiry  or  Investiga- 
tion by  either  House  of  the  Congress  or  a 
congressional  committee. 


Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-139.  approved  November  7. 
1967  ThU  law  (S.  1160)  amended  the  Com- 
municaUona  Act  of  1934  (a)  by  exundlng  and 
improving  Its  provisions  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  televUlon 
broadcasting  facUlUes  and  authorizing  for 
thU  purpose  appropriations  of  $10,600,000  for 
fiscal  1068,  $12,600,000  for  fiscal  1989.  and 
$15,000,000  for  fUcal  1970;  (b)  by  authorizing 
aMlstance  in  the  construction  of  noncommer- 
cial educational  radio  broadcasting  facUltlee; 
(c)  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation 
(Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcasting)  to 
sssUt  in  establishing  Innovative  educational 
programs,  to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  to  old  the  operation  of  educa- 
Uonal  broadcasUng  facilities,  and  author- 
izing for  expenses  $0  million  for  fiscal  1068; 
and  (d)  by  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
study  of  instructional  MlevUlon  and  radio 
with  appropriation  authorization  for  ex- 
penses of  not  to  exceed  $600,000. 
gxtending  the  duration  of  copyright  protec- 
tion in  certain  cases 
Public  Law  00-141,  approved  November  16. 
1967:  This  law  (8.J.  Res.  114)  extended  to 
December  31.  1968.  the  renewal  term  of  any 
copyright  subsuting  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  thU  legUlatlon.  or  the  term  as  extended 
by  PubUc  Law  87-668  or  by  PubUc  Law 
80-443  where  such  term  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire prior  to  December  31.  1968.  This  was  the 
third  such   interim   extension   of   copyright. 

Modernization  of  Federal  credit  union  loan 
and  dividend  procedures 
Public  Law  90-188,  approved  December  13. 
1967:  This  law  (S.  1086)  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  Federal 
credit  union  procedures  to  accord  with  pres- 
ent day  lending  practices.  It  permitted  (1) 
the  credit  union  committee  to  delegate  lend- 
ing authority  to  a  loan  officer.  (2)  the  pay- 
ment of  quarterly  dividends,  and  (3)  credit- 
ing funds  received  during  the  first  10  days 
of  a  month  for  the  entire  month  In  com- 
puting dividends. 

Relief  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Samala  and  congressional 
redistncting 
Public  Law  90-196.  approved  December  14. 
1967:  ThU  law  (HR.  2276),  a  private  nat- 
uralization bill,  waa  amended  by  adding  a 
provision  that  all  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenwtlves  shall  be  filled  by  districts  except 
that  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  more  than 
one  representative  and  which  has  In  all  pre- 
vious elections  elected  Its  repreeentatlves  at 
large  may  elect  Its  representatives  at  large  to 
the  9l8t  Congress  (New  Mexico  and  Hawaii). 

IhTTEIlNATIONAl.    AJTAlEa 

Emergency  food  assistance  to  India 
Public  Law  90-7.  approved   April   1,   1967: 
This  law  (HJ.  Res.  267)   expressed  requested 
congressional  support  of  the  President's  (ad- 
mlnUtratlon)  pwllcy. 

It  approved  the  conoepta  of  self-help,  mul- 
tilateral action,  and  oomprehenBlve  plan- 
ning. It  recommended  that  the  United  States 
provide  up  to  an  additional  3  mllUon  tons  of 
food  grains  to  India,  at  an  eetlmated  $190 
million  coet.  and  an  additional  $25  mllUon  of 
emergency  food  relief  for  distribution  by 
American  voluntary  agencies 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
Amendments  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-88.  approved  September  22, 
1967:  ThU  law  (H.R.  9647)  amended  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  U.S.  vote  in  favor  of  an  Increase  of 
$1,200,000,000  In  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  and  to  authorize  a  D.S. 
payment  of  $900,000,000;  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  propose  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  audit  of  the  Bank;  and 
to  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General  (1) 
provide  assUtance  to  the  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rector In  connection   with   such  'Tiudlt  and 


reporUng  standards,  and  (2)  periodically 
review  audit  reports  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Congress. 
The  law  also  directed  that  In  consideration  of 
the  US.  balance-of-payments  deficit  any 
local  cost  financing  with  the  funds  so  au- 
thorized be  held  to  the  minimum  possible 
level  and  provided  that  the  U.S.  voting  power 
disapprove  any  loan  which  might  asaUt  the 
recipient  country  directly  or  indirectly  In 
acquiring  sophlsiUcated  or  heavy  mUltary 
equipment. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-137,  approved  November  14, 
1967:  This  law  (S  1872)  authorized  an  ag- 
gregate approprlaUon  of  $2,674,614,000  for 
fiscal  1968  for  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
authorization  for  economic  assUtance  was 
$2,164,614,000;  lor  military  assistance,  $510 
mllUon.  The  authorization  waa  Umlted  to  1 

year. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  limited  devel- 
opment loans  to  20  countries  In  any  fiscal 
year;  technical  assUtance  to  40;  and  support- 
ing assistance  to  12.  Military  assistance  wru; 
limited  to  40  countries. 

The  law  aUo  provided  a  ceUlng  of  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  Latin  American  housing  program 
and  a  celling  of  $75  million  on  all  military 
grants  and  sales  to  Latin  America  except 
training.  A  celling  of  $40  mUUon  was  provided 
for  military  assUtance  to  Africa. 

Peace  Corps  Act  amendments 

PubUc  Law  90-175.  approved  December  5, 
1967:  This  law  (8.  1031)  amended  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $115,700,000  lor  Peace  Corps 
activities  In  fiscal  1968. 

LABOB 

Railivay  labor -management  dispute 

Public  Law  90-10.  approved  April  12,  1967: 
This  law  (S.J.  Res.  65)  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  prohibiting  for  a 
Umlted  time  strikes  and  changes  In  the  work 
rules  Involved  In  the  current  dispute  between 
railroad  carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees.  The  extension  was  for  an 
additional  20  days  (to  May  3,  1967 1  to  pro- 
vide additional  time  after  April  13,  1967.  to 
resolve  the  Issues  through  collective  bargain- 
ing and  avoid  a  shutdown  of  service  on  all 
major  U.S.  railroads. 

Public  Law  90-13,  approved  May  2.  1967: 
This  law  (H.J.  Res.  543)  further  extended 
the  provUlons  of  existing  law  prohibiting  lor 
a  limited  time  strikes  and  changes  In  the 
work  rules  Involved  In  the  current  dispute 
between  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  RaUway  Labor  Conference  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees  PubUc  Law  90-10  iiad 
extended  the  time  from  April  13.  1967,  to  May 
3,  1967.  and  thU  law  extended  the  Ume  to 
June  19.  1967.  to  resolve  the  issues  through 
coUectlve  bargaining  and  avoid  a  shutdown 
of  service  on  aU  major  U.S    railroads 

Public  Law  90-54,  approved  July  17.  1967: 
This  law  (S.J.  Res.  81)  provided  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  labor  di.spute  between  rail- 
road carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their 
employees.  The  law  established  a  five-mem- 
ber Special  Board  (named  by  the  President! 
to  operate  during  a  90-day  no-strike,  no- 
lockout  period  to  begin  Immediately  upon 
enactment  of  the  law 

During  the  first  30  days,  the  Board  would 
undertake  intensive  mediation  efforts  with 
both  sides  in  an  effort  to  find  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  and  Batlsfactory  solution  In 
case  of  no  agreement,  beginning  on  the  31st 
day,  the  Board  was  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings to  study  the  equity  of  the  proposals  of 
the  President's  Special  Mediation  Panel  of 
April   21,    1967. 

If  no  agreement  was  reached  by  the  60th 
day.  the  Board  v^<"u!d  file  its  determination 
with  Congress  and  the  President,  stating 
whether    any    modification    of    the    Special 


Mediation  Panel's  proposals  was  deemed 
necessary  to  (1)  be  in  the  public  interest 
(2)  achieve  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  efforts  in  the  cui-rent 
case,  (3)  protect  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  and  (4)  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

If  no  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
reached,  on  the  9lEt  day  the  determination 
of  the  Special  Board  would  take  effect  and 
become  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
for  such  p>erlod.  up  to  2  years  from  January 
1,  1967,  as  the  Special  Board  shall  state  in 
Its  determination.  Such  determination  wooid 
be  considered  as  though  It  were  a  coiiectlve- 
bargalnlng  agreement  freely  arrived  at  by  the 
parties.  Such  determination  would  cease  to 
have  any  force  and  effect  upon  the  signing  of 
a  coUectlve-bargalnlng  agreement  by  the 
parties. 

NATIONAL   DETXNSE 

Supplemental  military  procurement  and  con- 
struction authorizations,  fiscal  1967 

Public  Law  90-5,  approved  March  16,  1967: 
ThU  law  (S.  665)  authorized  total  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $4,548,200,000  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  1967  for  (1)  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  ($3,788,700,000);  (2)  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
($135  million);  and  (3)  military  construc- 
tion (not  to  exceed  $624,500,000).  (This  au- 
thorization was  required  in  support  of  our 
efforts  in  Southeast  Asia.) 

Authorization  for  aircraft,  missiles,  nawol 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  fis- 
cal 1968 

Public  Law  90-22.  approved  June  6.  1967: 
This  law  (S.  666)  authorized  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1968  of  $21,168,032,000  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  authorization  would  also 
support  procurement  for  the  Vietnamese  and 
other   free   world   forces   in   Southeast   Asia. 

Coast   Giuird    authorizatton.   fiscal   1968 

Public  Law  90-37,  approved  June  30.  1967: 
This  law  (HJl.  5424)  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  $165,014,000  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  1968  to  procure  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  to  construct  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments. 

Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 

Public  Law  90-40.  approved  June  30,  1967: 
This  law  (S  14321  amended  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  making 
the  following  principal  changes  in  the  law: 
{  I  I  changed  the  name  oJ  the  law  to  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  l2<  extended 
the  law  for  4  years — Ji.ly  1,  1967,  to  July  1. 
1971;  (3)  Insured  liability  to  draft  for 
selectees  who  delay  induction  through  liti- 
gation beyond  age  26;  i4i  directed  National 
Security  Council  to  advise  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  on  occupational  and  student 
deferments;  (5,i  required  an  act  of  Congress 
for  any  change  in  the  method  of  selecting 
inductees,  such  as  FAIR  or  lottery  system: 
(6  I  allowed  enlistment  in  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  up  to  day  of  induction;  (7)  sub- 
lected  alien  doctors  and  dentists  to  draft  up 
to  age  35,  on  same  basis  as  U.S  doctors  and 
dentists;  i8)  ended  deferments  for  Public 
Health  Service  officers  assigned  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  I*ood  and  Drug  .^dmlniEtratIon.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  OEO:  (9  re- 
quired the  President  to  continue  under- 
graduate deferments  until  graduation  or 
attainment  of  age  24.  if  work  is  satisfactory, 
unless  needs  of  Armed  Forces  require  cur- 
tailment or  termination  of  such  deferments. 
Authorized  the  President  to  grant  graduate 
deferments  for  medical,  dental,  and  certain 
essential  subjects,  and  authorized  limited 
occupational  deferments  for  highly  skilled 
persons  who  have  com.pleted  graduate  study 
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Urged  nationwide  uniformity  In  claaslfl<4tlOD 
criteria  whenever  practicable:  (10)  Based 
test  for  corificlentlous  objectors  only  oif  "re- 
ligious training  and  belief"  and  did  n^  in- 
clude "essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views,  or  a  merely  pesona. 
moral  code."  Eliminated  test  of  an  Individ- 
ual's belief  In  a  relationship  to  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  requirement  for  a  hearing  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  appeal  fgom  a 
local  board's  denial  of  conscientious  objector 
Status;  (U)  allowed  Reserve  personn^  not 
on  active  duty  to  act  as  appeal  agent;,  (12) 
prevented  Judicial  review  of  classification  by 
local  board  except  as  defense  to  crlSilnal 
prosecution;  (13)  gave  precedence  on  S)oth 
trial  and  appeal  to  cases  arising  under  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act;  (14)  required  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  all  eases 
recommended  by  Director,  or  advise  Cot^ress 
of  reasons  for  not  doing  so;  and  (15|  al- 
lowed call-up  of  Individual  Reservist*!  not 
satisfactorily  participating  In,  or  assign^  to. 
a  Reserve  unit.  If  full  Reserve  obligation  Is 
not  discharged.  I 

This  law  (1)  expressed  no  oppoelUca  to 
the  President's  plan  to  reverse  order  of  In- 
duction from  age  26  to  age  19;  (2)  rejpm- 
mended  apprentice  deferments  In  cr 
occupations  on  same  basis  as  undergra 
deferments;  (3)  recommended  retentlc 
State  quota  system  of  meeting  military 
power  needs;  and  (4)  expressed  opp 
to  eliminating  local  boards. 

Afarifime  i4dmmtstrafton  authorUati^ 

Public  Law  90-81,  approved  September  5, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  158)  amended  section 
209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  t^  re- 
quire specific  authorization  by  Congrefll  of 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  Maripme 
Administration.  I 

Military    construction    authorization,    ^cal 
1968  i 

Public  Law  90-110,  approved  October!  21, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  11722)  authorlzed^the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  N|ivy, 
and  the  Air  Force  to  establish  or  develop  jiil- 
itary  installations  and  facilities  by  acqulAng. 
constructing,  or  rehabilitating,  permanent  or 
tempKjrary  public  works.  Including  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, with  total  authorizations  of  (2,£3,- 
255,000,  Including  deficiency  authorlzafions 
of  929,963,000.  Included  also  In  this  autlfarl- 
zatlon  was  $750,225,000  for  military  faJiUy 
housing.  i 

Allotments  of  pay  and  allotcances  of  mining 

or  captured  members  of  the  Armed  For^s 

Public  Law  90-122,  approved  Novemb^  3, 
1967:  This  law  (HJl.  4772)  authorized  Ithe 
Secretaries  of  the  military  department4  to 
initiate  allotments  to  the  uniformed  sa^ngs 
deposit  program  for  members  of  the  Attned 
Forces  who  have  be«n  captured  or  are  n|lss- 
Ing  In  action.  The  President  prescribe^  an 
Interest  rate  of  10  percent  annually  epm- 
pounded  quarterly  effective  Septembef  1, 
1966.  I 

RemoiHng  promotion  restrictions  on  iofmen 
in    the    Armed    Forces  •. 

Public  Law  90-130,  approved  Novem^r  8, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  5894)  amended  itles 
10,  32.  and  37  of  the  United  States  Cocfe  to 
remove  the  provisions  that  limit  the  c^eer 
opportunities  available  to  women  office^  In 
the  Armed  Forces  so  that  on  the  basi^  of 
merit  they  may  have  the  same  promotloEjand 
career  tenure  opportunities  as  male  of%:er8 
in  similar  circumstances.  % 

Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Public  Law  9&-168,  approved  December  4, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  2)  provided  certain  ^at- 
utory  changes  In  the  organizational  and  Ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  (1)  requf-ed 
an  annual  legislative  authorization  for  Ithe 
personnel  and  strength  of  the  Selected  lie- 


serves  prior  to  the  annual  appropriation;  {2} 
required  that  each  Secretary  be  responsible 
for  the  personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
logistic  support  necessary  to  satisfy  training 
and  mobilization  requirements  for  the  Ready 
Reserve;  (3)  created  the  position  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  In 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs;  (4)  created  in 
each  of  the  three  military  departments  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  all  manpower  matters. 
Including  Reserves,  and  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  Assistant  Secretaries  In  each  Depart- 
ment; and  (5)  authorized  the  Air  Force, 
until  June  30,  1969,  to  exceed  the  statutory 
Reserve  officer  personnel  ceilings  In  order 
to  make  unit  promotions  to  the  grades  of 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  orga- 
nized units  of  the  Air  Reserve  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

NATIONAL     ECONOMT 

Amendment  of  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act 

Public  Law  90-36.  approved  June  29,  1967: 
This  law  (H.R.  4880)  not  only  extended  the 
time  within  which  certain  requests  may  be 
filed  under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965,  but  It  also  extended 
seven  temporary  welfare  programs  from  July 
1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1968  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  prograjxts  was  that  providing  aid 
to  dependent  children  ot  unemployed  par- 
ents, with  an  authorization  of  tll5  million. 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967 

Public  Law  90-104,  approved  October  11, 
1967:  This  law  (S.  1862)  amended  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  authorizing  legis- 
lation by  adding  9650  million  for  the  SBA's 
revolving  fund;  Increased  the  maturity  of 
regular  business  loans  made  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  facilities  from  10  to  15  years; 
permitted  SBA  to  set  up  advisory  boards  and 
gave  SBA  permission  to  lise  the  malls  to  send 
Information  about  Its  programs;  required 
each  Small  Business  Investment  Corporation 
(SBIC)  operating  under  the  act  to  have  not 
less  than  9150,000  private  capital  and  capital 
In  an  amount  sufHclent  to  assure  sound  and 
profitable  operation,  and  active  and  prudent 
management:  increased  from  2  to  5  percent 
the  maximum  a  bank  could  Invest  In  an 
SBIC  and  provided  the  bank  could  not  ac- 
quire 50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  an 
SBIC;  set  up  new  techniques  for  providing 
funds  to  SBIC's  by  SBA;  provided  Incentives 
for  SBICs  to  make  more  equity  Investments 
In  small  businesses;  changed  the  method  of 
computing  the  permissible  amount  which  an 
SBIC  can  Invest  In  a  single  small  business, 
restricting  this  to  20  percent  of  the  SBIC's 
private  capital;  required  yearly  SBA  examina- 
tions of  SBICs;  required  as  part  of  SBA's  an- 
nual report  additional  Information  regarding 
the  actions  of  SBA.  Treasury,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  SEC  on  matters  affecting  SBICs; 
and  authorized  SBA  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  best  ways  for  small  business  to 
protect  Itself  from  criminal  acta. 

NATURAL    RESOURCFS 

Water  desalting  plant  in  California 

Public  Law  90-18.  approved  May  19.  1967: 
This  law  (S.  270)  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  developing 
technology  for  a  large-sc.ile  desalting  plant 
for  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  which  plant  would  be 
part  of  a  dual-purpose  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  project  in  the  southern 
California  area. 

Saline  water  conversion  program  amendment 
and  authorization 

Public  Law  90-30,  approved  June  24.  1967: 
This  law  (H.R.  6133)  authorized  an  Increase 
In  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  to  9105.782.000. 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not    to    exceed    9169,218.000.    The    law    also 


amended  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
to  authorize  test  plants  and  prototype  plant*- 
Integrate  the  demonstration  plant  program 
into  the  regular  research  and  development 
program;  and  require  a  detailed  report  on 
any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or  component 
costing  more  than  91  million  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1967 

Public  Law  90-148,  approved  November  21, 
1967:  This  law  (8.  780)  amended  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies,  expand  research 
provisions  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles,  pro- 
vide for  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  or  commissions,  and  authorize  the 
establishment  of  air  quality  standards. 

The  law  authorized  total  appropriations 
of  9428.3  million  for  fiscal  1968,  1969.  and 
1970.  It  authorized  a  total  of  9125  million 
for  fiscal  1968  and  1969  for  research  Into 
combustion  byproducts  of  fuels.  Operatlonj 
authorizations  were  974  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  995  million  for  fiscal  1969,  and  (1343 
million  for  hscal  1970. 

Consenting  to  extension  of  the  interstate 
oil  and  gas  compact 

Public  Law  90-185,  approved  December  11, 
1967:  This  law  (S.J.  Res.  35)  gave  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  the  extension  and 
renewal,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967,  to  September  1.  1969,  of  the 
Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gag, 
originally  signed  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1935.  It  alfo  required  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  compact  not  later  than 
December  31,  1968. 

PUBLIC    WELTARX 

Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-31.  approved  June  24.  1967; 
This  law  (H.R.  6431)  amended  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health,  with 
provision  for  Federal  grants  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers;  extended  the  program  for  3  addi- 
tional years  through  fiscal  1970.  and  author- 
ized appropriations  of  950  million  for  fiscal 
1968,  960  million  for  fiscal  1969,  and  970  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970. 

The  law  also  extended  the  program  of 
matching  grants  to  assist  In  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  for  2  addi- 
tional years  through  fiscal  1970,  and  author- 
ized appropriations  of  930  million  for  fiscal 

1968.  926  million  for  fi£cal  1969.  and  932  mU- 
lion  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  law  also  amended  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  making  Federal  institutions 
eligible  for  project  grants  for  research,  train- 
ing, or  demonstration,  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  applied  to  non-Federal  Insti- 
tutions, effective  July  1.  1968. 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987 
Public  Law  90-42.  approved  July  1.  1967: 
This  law  (H.R.  10730)  amended  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  extended  Its  grant 
provisions  authorized  under  titles  m  (com- 
munity planning,  service,  and  training),  IV 
(research  and  development  projects),  and  V 
(training  projects)   through  fiscal  1972. 

The  law  authorized  appropriations  for  the 
State  grants  program  (title  III)  of  910,550.- 
000  for  fiscal  1968  and  916  million  for  fiscal 

1969.  For  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  would  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
might  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

The  law  also  authorized  96.400,000  for  fis- 
cal 1968  and  910  million  for  fiscal  1969  for 
the  research,  demonstration,  and  training 
grant  programs  (titles  IV  and  V)  .  Authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  1970  through  1972  would  be  in 
such  amounts  as  Congress  hereafter  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  law  would  raise  State  plan  adminis- 
tration funds  to  10  percent  of  their  allot- 
ment under  title  III  or  925,000,  whichever 
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was  greater;   made  mandatory    the   reallot- 
ment  of  any  funds  available  to  a  State  which 
were  not  required  for  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  (If  any)   approved  under  the  law;  and 
provided  for  a  study  of  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  In  the  field  of  aging  and  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare 
would  be  authorized  to  undertake  this  study 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and   to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  31,  1968. 
Food  stamp  program  appropriations 
authorization 
Public  Law  90-91,  approved  September  27, 
1987:  This  law   (S.  953)    amended  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize   appropria- 
tion of  up  to  9200  million  for  fiscal  1968  and 
J225  million  for  fiscal  1969.  The  law  also  re- 
quired that  the  act  shall  be  carried  out  only 
with  funds   appropriated   from   the   general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific  pur- 
pose, and   in   no   event  with   funds   derived 
from  permanent  appropriations. 
Appalachian     Regional     Development     Act 
Amendments  of  1967  and   amendment  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965 

Public  Law  90-103,   approved  October   11, 
1967:  This  law   (S.  602),  In  title  I.  revised 
&nd  extended  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment   Act    of    1965    and,    in    tlUe    II, 
amended    the    PubUc   Works    and    Economic 
Development   Act   of   1965.    Title   1    (1)    au- 
thorized appropriations  of  not  to  exceed  91.- 
700.000  for  admlnlsUatlon  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission  for  2-flB- 
csl-year  period.  1968  and  1969;   (2)   provided 
Job  sutus   protection   for   Commission   em- 
ployees;   (3)    authorized  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for   construction   of   the   development 
highway  system   and   of  local   access   roads, 
with  authorization  of  appropriations  of  9715,- 
000,000   for   4-flscal-year   period,    1968-1971; 
(4)  authorized  nonhlghway  grant  programs. 
Including  (a)  demonstration  health  projects, 
(b)  land  stabilization  and  conservation,  (c) 
Appalachian  hardwood  research,  (d)  mining 
area  restoration,   (e)    water  resource  survey, 
(f)   assistance  for  planning  and  other  pre- 
liminary expenses  of  proposed  housing  proj- 
ects under  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  (g)   vocational  education,  (h)    sew- 
age treatment,   (I)    supplemental  grants-in- 
aid,   (J)    grants  for  administrative   expenses 
of  lo<^-al  development  distrlcU  and   research 
and  development  projects,  and  (k)    author- 
ized appropriations  of  9170,000,000  for  2-fls- 
c*l-year  period  1968  and  1969  for  these  pur- 
poses (subject  to  a  celling  for  each  program). 
Title  11  of  the  bill  amended   title  V  of  the 
Public  Works   and      Economic  Development 
Act  of    1965   to   authorize   appropriation   of 
95,000,000  for  fiscal   1968  and  $10,000,000  for 
flscsl  1969  for  supplemental  grants-in-aid  to 
assist  States  and  other  entitles  within  eligible 
eoonomlc  development  regions  to  take  max- 
imum   advantage    of    Federal    grant-in-aid 
programs. 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
Public  Law  90-146,  approved  November  20, 
1987:   This  law    (S.J.  Res.  33)    established   a 
seven-member  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety,  not  more  than  four  of  whom  may 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  to 
review  the  scope,  adequacy,  and  uniformity 
of  existing  voluntary  Industry  self-regulation, 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  relating  to 
consumer  protection  against  hazardous  sub- 
stances. The  law  authorized  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $2  million  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 
Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-170.  approved  December  4, 
1967:  This  law   (H.R.  6430)    amended  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  and  au- 
thorized total  appropriations  of  9281  million 
over  a  3-year  period  through  fiscal  1970. 
Among  other  things,  the  law  amended  the 
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MenUl  Retardation  FaciUUes  Construction 
Act  to  authorize  appropriation  of  910  million 
each  for  fiscal  1966,  1967,  and  1968,  and  920 
million  each  for  fiscal  1959  and  1970,  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  unlverslty- 
afliUated  mental  retardation  facilities. 

It  also  amended  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  (instruction  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriation of  930  million  each  for  fiscal  1968 
and  1969,  and  950  million  for  fiscal  1970,  for 
grants  for  construction  of  community  facil- 
ities for  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  law  extended  existing  law  through  fis- 
cal 1970  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children  and  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  955  million  for  the  program. 

It  also  amended  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Construction  Act  of  1963,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  96  million  over 
the  3-year  period  through  fiscal  1970,  to  as- 
sist in  training  physical  education  teachers 
and  recreation  personnel  for  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  children,  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  $4  milUon  for 
grants  to  finance  research  and  demonstration 
projects  relative  to  physical  education  and 
recreation  for  handicapped  children. 

Partners/itp  for  Health  Amendments  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-174,  approved  December  5, 
1967:   This    law    (H.R.    6418)     amended    the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to,  among  other 
things,   (1)    extend  and  expand  the  existing 
program  of  formula  and  project  grants  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and   public 
health  services:   (2)   consolidate  and  expand 
existing    authorities    In    the    Public    Health 
Service  Act  for  research  and  demonstration; 
(3)    establish   a  new  program  for  licensing 
clinical  laboratories  that  solicit  and  receive 
specimens  in  Interstate  commerce;    (4)    ex- 
tend  and  expand   the   existing   program   of 
granta  for  schools  of  public  health;   (5)   au- 
thorize  P.H.S.    health   care   facilities    to   ac- 
cept the  uncompensated  services  of  volun- 
teers,   cooperate    in    the    Interchange    and 
sharing  of  scarce  or  highly  specialized  health 
resources,  assist  In  community  planning  to 
meet  health  needs  in  the  case  of  emergencies 
or  disasters  and  provide  health   services  to 
Federal   employees   at   remote   stations   and 
to  certain  seamen  trainees;    (6)   permit  the 
use  of   not  to  exceed   1   percent  of   certain 
grant  program  funds  for  program  evaluation 
purposes;    (7)    extend  the  existing  contract 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
(8)  amend  the  HUl-Burton  Act  to  authorize 
the  loan  of  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
additional    costs   for   experimental    hospital 
construction;   (9)   amend  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  to  Include  nurse  students  as  eligible  for 
loan  funds;  and  (10)  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  comprehensive   survey   of   serious   hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  health  problems  re- 
lated thereto  In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  heading  "Health  Service  Devel- 
opment Grants,"  section  314  (e)  of  the  "Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act"  was  amended  by 
authorizing  new  appropriations  ($20  million 
for  1968  and  further  sums  thereafter)  which 
could  be  used  for  rat  control,  in  conformity 
with  approved  State  plans. 

The  law  authorized  total  appropriations  of 
$589  million  over  the  3  fiscal  years  1968-1970. 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendment  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-189,  approved  December  14, 
1967:  This  law  (S  1003),  among  other  things, 
amended  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (1)  to 
extend  coverage  to  certain  interior  furnish- 
ings and  to  fabrics  and  related  materials  in- 
tended for  use  in  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel or  interior  furnishings,  (2)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Issue  stand- 
ards of  flammablUty  or  regulations  (Includ- 
ing labeling)  for  such  furnishings,  fabrics, 
and  materials,  (3)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  National  Adrtsory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  (4)  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
provide  for  maintenance  of  records  relating 


to  matters  subject  to  the  act,  (5^  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment for  imported  goods,  (6)  to  make  Oar 
the  act  would  not  apply  to  exported  pcods 
for  foreign  consumption,  and  (7)  to  super- 
sede laws  of  States  or  political  subdivisions 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  provisions  of 
the  law. 

The  law  also  authorized  appropriations  of 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2,250,000  for 
each  fiscal  1969  and  1970. 


Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
Public  Law  9-201.  approved  December  15, 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  12144)  amended  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  among  other  things, 
to  broaden  the  present  inspection  program  by 
establishing  a  Federal-State  cooperative  meat 
Inspection  arrangement  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  both  per- 
sonnel and  financial  assistance  to  State 
agencies;  to  provide  for  modernizing  present 
meat  inspection  statutes  as  a  single  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act;  to  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculure  new  authority  to  eliminate 
opportunities  now  present  to  defraud  con- 
sumers and  endanger  the  public  health;  to 
require  annual  reports  on  the  administration 
of  the  Imported  meat  provisions  of  the  law; 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  exemptions  in  the  unorganized  terri- 
tories from  the  application  of  the  law:  to 
use  the  term  "at  least  equal  to"  to  describe 
the  standards  which  States  must  meet  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  inspection  to  all 
Intrastate  operations  under  certain  circum- 
stances; and  to  require  more  detailed  reports 
concerning  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  law  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

PUBLIC     WORKS 

Additional  authorization  for  certain  river 
basin  plans 
Public  Law  90-17,  approved  May  12.  1967: 
This  law  (H.R.  8363)  provided  increased  au- 
thorization of  9472  million  total  for  prose- 
cution of  river  basin  plans  for  fiood  control 
and  related  purposes  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Not  to  exceed  9465  million  of 
the  total  was  authorized  for  the  following: 
Alabama-Coosa  River,  Arkansas  River.  Brazos 
River,  Central  and  Southern  Florida,  Colum- 
bia River,  Missouri  River,  Ohio  River.  Oua- 
chita River.  San  Juaqum  River,  South  Platte 
River,  Upper  Mississippi  River.  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  River  and  White  River.  The 
$7,000  balance  would  go  for  bank  erosion 
control  and  setback  levees  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  California. 

San  FeUpe  Division,  Central  Valley  project, 
California 
Public  Law  90-72.  approved  August  27. 
1967:  This  law  (S.  1111)  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  California,  under  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  for  Irrigation  and  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supplies,  fish  and 
wlldUfe  and  recreation  purposes.  The  law 
authorized  appropriations  of  992.380.000  for 
construction  of  the  unit.  It  also  authorized 
appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

Appropriation  authorization  increase,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project 
Public  Law  90-89,  approved  September  22. 
1967:  This  law  (6.  1601 )  Increased  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  continuing  the 
going  work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect The  law  Increased  the  authorization  of 
$60  mllUon  authorized  m  the  act  of  July  19. 
1966  for  flsc.ll  1967  and  1968,  by  98  million 
to  continue  work  on  the  Tiber  Dam  of  the 
Lower  Marias  unit  and  the  Fort  Thompson- 
Grand  Island  345-kilovolt  Uan&mlssion  line 
and  transmission  facilities. 
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Nebraska   Midstate   Division,   Missouri  P^er 
Boutin  project 

Public  Law  90-136:  approved  November  14. 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  845)  authorl2ied  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid-State 
division  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  multi- 
ple-purpose project  to  provide  irrigation  and 
flood  control  benefits  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  The  estimated  cost,  at 
ciirrent  price  and  wage  levels  was  $196,- 
136.000. 

SOCIAL    SECUIUTT 

Medical  Enrollment  Act  of  1967 
Public  Law  90-97:  approved  September  30. 
1967:  This  law  (H.R.  13026)  provided  ttiat 
the  general  enrollment  period  In  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program  under 
the  medicare  law.  scheduled  to  begin  Octo- 
ber 1.  1967.  and  to  end  December  31.  1»67. 
would  be  extended  through  March  31.  1968. 
and  the  current  $3  f>er  month  premium  rate 
would  apply  through  March  1968.  The  aew 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  premium 
rate  would  be  announced  prior  to  January  1. 
1968,  and  would  be  effective  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  purposes  beginning 
April  1,  1968.  and  ending  December  31.  1869. 
The  enrollment  of  persons  who  dlsenroll 
prior  to  January  1,  1968.  would  termlntate 
December  31,  1967  Persons  who  dlsenroll  In 
the  period  January-March  1968  would  have 
their  enrollment  period  terminated  M^ch 
31.  Persons  who  enroll  or  reenroll  during  the 
general  enrollment  period  would  have  tbelr 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  coverage 
period  begin  July  I  1968  If  a  person  flls- 
enrolls  and  changes  his  mind  In  the  October- 
December  period  or  the  January-March  pe- 
riod, his  coverage  would  not  be  affected.  If 
a  person  dlsenrolls  In  the  October-December 
period  and  changes  his  mind  In  the  January- 
March  period,  he  would  have  to  reenroll  gnd 
his  coverage,  which  terminated  December  |1, 
would  not  resume  until  July  1,  1968.  j 

c 
SPACE    AND    AERONADTICS  ^ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admini.ttta- 
tion  appropriation  authorization  fiscal 
1968 

Public  Law  90-67.  approved  August  21, 
1967:  This  law  (S  1296)  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $4,865,751,000  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  as  fol- 
lows (a)  Research  and  development.  «4.147.- 
565.000:  (bi  construction  of  facilities.  tS9.- 
980.000:  and  (c)  administrative  operatloss, 
«648  206.000  For  the  moon  shot  (Apollo)  ptD- 
gram,  $2,521,500,000  was  authorized. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Urban  ma.ts  transportation  program 
Public  Law  90-34,  approved  June  28.  19®: 
This  law  iHJ    Res   601)  amended  the  UrbRn 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  extend  Its 
emergency  provisions  to  November  1.  1967.: 

Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance 
Public  Law  90-183,  approved  December  10. 
1967:  This  law  (S.  2211)  amended  secUon  509 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  ship  mortgage 
Insurance  available  for  passenger  vessels  of 
not  less  than  1.000  gross  tons  with  a  sustained 
speed  capability  of  at  least  8  knots  operating 
on  Inland  rivers  and  waterways. 

TRKATna 

Convention  for  the  Internatiorual  Courwil 
for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 
Executive  H.  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, ratified  March  1,  1967:  The  Interna- 
tional Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  S«a 
creates  a  commission  to  study  fishery  re- 
sources In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  North  Atlantic. 

Notes    amending    the    convention    on    Great 
Lakes  fisheries 
Executive    T.    89th    Congress,    second   ses- 
sion, ratified  March   1.   1967:   Purpose  of  the 
Notes    was    to   clarify   a   point   In    the   Great 


Lakes    Fisheries    Convention    between    Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas 

Executive  U,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, ratified  March  1,  1967:  This  Interna- 
tional convention  was  designed  to  place  fish- 
ing limitations  on  Atlantic  tuna  and  to  de- 
velop means  of  conserving  this  type  of  fish. 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Facilitation  of 

International  Waterbome  Transportation 

Executive  Q,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, ratified  March  1.  1967:  Purpose  of  this 
convention  was  to  simplify  and  standardize 
paperwork  for  vessels  on  International  voy- 
ages. 

Convention  on  Facilitation  of  International 
Maritime  Traffic 
Executive  R.  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, ratified  March  1.  1967:  The  convention 
was  designed  to  ease  the  burden  of  paper- 
work for  vessels  Involved  In  International 
trade. 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  im- 
portation of  professional  equipment 

Executive  K.  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1.  1967:  Under  this  convention 
such  professional  materials  as  television  and 
radio  equipment,  typewriters,  movie  cameras, 
and  scientific  devices  could  be  Imported  duty 
free  provided  they  were  reexported  within  6 
months. 

Customs  convention  on  the  ATA  carnet  for 
the  temporary  admission  of  goods 

Executive  L.  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1.  1967:  Professional  materials 
Imported  temporarily  under  provisions  of  the 
customs  convention  on  professional  materials 
could  be  documented  under  this  convention 
without  the  need  for  posting  a  bond,  the 
administering  body  to  be  the  U.S.  Council  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Customs  convention  regarding  ECS  carnets 
for  commercial  samples 
Executive  M.  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1,  1967:  The  U.S.  Council  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  be  the  issuing  authority  for  com- 
mercial samples  and  advertising  material 
carnets  under  this  convention. 

Customs  convention  on  containers 
Executive  J,  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1.  1967:  This  convention  pro- 
vided for  duty  free  temporary  importation, 
usually  for  3  months,  of  large  containers  used 
in  International  trade. 

Customs    convention    on    the    international 

transport   of   goods    under   cover   of    TIR 

carnets 

Executive  N,  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  1.  1967:  Containers  used  in 
international  trade  would  be  p>ermltted  under 
this  convention  to  transit  through  a  country 
without  inspection. 
Consular  convention  with  the  Soviet   Union 

Executive  D.  88th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  March  16.  1967:  Provisions  for  spell- 
ing out  establishment  of  consulates  in  both 
countries  were  established  by  this  conven- 
tion. It  also  established  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  for  consular  officials  sta- 
tioned in  each  of  the  two  countries. 

Amendments  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Executive  E,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  March  21,  1967:  These  amendments 
were  to  the  1960  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  con- 
vention and  were  designed  to  Improve  fire 
safety  regulations  on  an  international  scale, 
particularly  with  reference  to  passenger 
vessels. 

Convention  on  the  Service  Abroad  of  Judicial 
and  Ertrafudicial  Documents 
Executive   C.   90th   Congress,   first   session, 
ratified  April  14,  1967:  This  convention  pro- 
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vided  for  the  service  abroad  of  Judicial  and 
extrajudicial  documents  in  all  civil  and  com- 
mercial cases. 

International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol 
Executive  O.  89th  Congress,  second  session 
ratified  April  18,  1967:  The  convention 
brought  up  to  date  and  modified  provision* 
of  the  1959  Geneva  convention  on  Inter- 
national telecommunications  and  made  new 
provisions  for  the  composition,  purpose,  and 
structure  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union,  first  created  by  the  Madrid 
conference  of  1931. 

Treaty  on  Outer  Space 

Executive  D.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  April  25,  1967:  Purpose  of  this  treaty 
was  to  provide  general  principles  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 
Under  this  treaty  signatories  agreed  that  ex- 
ploration and  use  of  outer  space  must  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind:  It  also  prohibits 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  any  celestial  body 
by  any  nation,  and  prohibits  establishment 
of  military  bases  on  celestial  bodies  and  their 
use  for  military  maneuvers. 

Conventions  on  the  international  exchange 
of  publications  and  documents 
Executive  C,  88th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  May  8,  1967:  T^e  treaty  was  designed 
to  encourage  the  exchange  of  publications, 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental, 
and  documents  between  the  signatory  gor- 
ernments. 

United     Nations     Charter — Amendment     to 
article  109 

Executive  A,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  May  8,  1967:  This  is  a  corrective 
amendment  to  bring  Article  109  of  the  UJ*. 
charter  Into  line  with  changes  made  In  Se- 
curity Council  voting  procedures  by  the 
amendmenu  ratified  by  the  Senate  In  1966. 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Executive  G.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  May  8.  1967:  Limits  on  production, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  are 
provided  in  this  convention. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations  witK 
additional  protocol 
Executive  H.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  August  2.  1967:  This  treaty  revises 
the  allocation  of  high  frequency  waves  for 
use  by   the  aeronautical   mobile  service 

Treaty  of  Amitj  and  Economic  Relation* 
Between  the  United  States  and  Thailand 
Executive  P.  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
ratified  September  11,  1967:  This  commercial 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land contained  In  general  the  same  terms 
as  other  commercial  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  since  World  War  U. 

Consular  convention  with  France 

Executive  I,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  September  18.  1967:  This  conven- 
tion terminated  and  replaced  an  earlier  con- 
sular convention  with  Prance  signed  In  1963. 
The  new  convention  brought  the  1953  agree- 
ments up  to  date. 

Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
Executive  L.  88th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  November  2,  1967:  Under  a  conven- 
tion signed  In  1926,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  slavery  Itself  was  outlawed. 
The  current  supplementary  contention  ex- 
tends the  antislavery  treaty  to  cover  situa- 
tions akin  to  slavery  such  as  debt  bondage, 
forced  marriage,  serfdom,  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren, sale  of  women,  transfer  of  widows  as 
Inherited  property,  etc. 

Supplementary  Income  Tax  Convention  with 
Canada 
Executive  B.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  November  2.  1967:  Under  the  1942 
convention  with  Canada  on  income  taxes 
third-country  residents  had  been  able  to  use 
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Canadian    companies    to    avoid    payment   of 
United  States  taxes.  This  supplementary  con- 
vention closed  that  loophole. 
Income  Tax  Convention  with    Trinidad  and 
Tobago 

Executive   P,    90th    Congress,   first   session, 
ratified  November  2.   1967:   This  was  an  In- 
terim convention  and  dealt  only  with   the 
rate  of  withholding  taxes  on  dividends. 
protocol  to  International   Sugar  Agreement 

Executive  K,  90th  C-ongress.  first  session, 
ratified  December  6.  1967:  This  protocol  ex- 
tended the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958  from 
December  31.  1966,  to  December  31.  1968.  This 
protocol  did  not  affect  prices  or  quotas. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization— Amendments  to  article  28 
Executive  M.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
ratified  December  11.  1967:  This  agreement 
increased  the  size  of  the  IMCO  maritime  Safe- 
ty (Committee  from  14  to  16  members. 

VETERANS 

Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967 
PubUc  Law  90-77.  approved  August  31. 
1967:  This  law  (S.  16)  Increased  and  broad- 
ened pension  and  other  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  extended  wartime  rates 
of  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  Increased  readjustment  assist- 
ance and  educational  and  training  allow- 
ances, with  a  total  estimated  first  year  cost 
of  1285,803,000 


Cong:retiman  John  Brademat  Sends  News- 
letter on  1967  Session  of  Confess  to 
People  of  Third  Indiana  District 


EIXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEIMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  I  am  Including  my 
report  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Indiana 
District  on  the  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HonsE  OF  Representatives, 
Wanhington.  D.C.,  December  1967. 

Dear  Frie.vd:  As  I  begin  my  tenth  year 
working  as  your  Representative  in  Washing- 
ton. I  want  to  send  you  this  report  on  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  It  was  one 
of  the  longest  sessions  In  history,  stretching 
from  January  10  to  December  15.  or  340  days. 

Although  the  record  of  this  Congress  so  far 
falls  short  of  the  extraordinary  productivity 
of  the  historic  89th  dwing  1967  Congress  did 
coTTipile  a  respectable  record  of  legislative 
achievement. 

This  report  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict summarizes  the  major  actions  of  the  first 
session.  You  will  be  hearing  from  me  soon  on 
how  you  can  obtain  more  detailed  reports  on 
the  most  important  laws  Congress  passed  in 
1967. 

One  more  word  as  we  begin  a  new  year  .  .  . 
As  Americans,  our  reep>onElbi;i'.les  are  great 
but  our  opportunities  are  greater  still— to 
help  build  a  world  of  peace  and  Justice  and 
freedom  On  this  conviction.  I  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  agree.  I 
hope,  as  I  know  you  do,  that  1968  will  see,  in 


Congress  and  in  our  country,  solid  progress 
toward  these  goals. 

I  count  it  a  high  honor — Indeed,  a  privi- 
lege— to  work  for  you  in  Washington.  Please 
be  sure  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way  I 
can  serve  you  better. 
Cordially, 

John  Brademas, 
Member  of  Congress. 

INDIANA  SHARES  IN  RECORD  PROSPERrTT 

Indiana  and  the  Third  District  continue 
to  share  In  the  longest  period  of  prosperity 
the  nation  has  ever  known.  The  U.S.  now 
has  entered  a  record  83rd  consecutive  month 
of  business  expansion  and  economists  say 
the  boom  is  picking  up  still  more 
momentum. 

Some  key  indicators,  based  on  mid-No- 
vember 1967  figures: 

Nationwide  unemployment  fell  to  3.9%  of 
the  work  force,  sharpest  monthly  drop  in  six 
years.  In  the  South  Bend  metropolitan  area, 
the  figure  was  lower  still — only  2.87c  of  the 
labor  force  out  of  work. 

U.S.  employment  climbed  to  75.2  million, 
nearly  10  million  more  than  the  1960  aver- 
age- 

Personal  income  Increased  to  a  record  an- 
nual rate  of  $641  billion. 

Industrial  production  made  the  sharpest 
monthly  gain  since  1964  and  appears  to  be 
headed  for  a  new  high. 

After-tax  corporate  profits  rose  from  the 
first  half  of  1967  and  the  1968  prospect  for 
businessmen  is  bright. 

Housing  starts,  on  the  rise  since  early 
1967,    went   up    again    briskly   in    November. 

President  Johnson  and  Congress  continue 
to  be  troubled,  however,  by  problems,  all 
inter-related,  of  infiation,  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  and  speculation  In  gold  against 
the  dollar. 

Congress  expressed  this  concern  by  Insist- 
ing on  a  number  of  cuts  in  government 
spending.  Specifically  Congress  wrote  into 
law  President  Johnson's  pledge  to  slash  all 
"controllable"  expenditures  by  10"~r  and  pay- 
rolls by  2'7r.  The  result:  spending  cuts  by 
Congress  of  $4.1  billion,  including  the  $1.5 
billion  already  lopped  off  several  appropria- 
tions bills  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  shelved  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  tax  hike  last  year  but  has 
promised  that  his  committee  will  consider  It 
this  month. 

Congress  did  restore  the  T',  tax  credit  for 
Investment  and  fast  depreciation  write-offs 
both  suspended  over  a  year  ago. 

SPONSORS   two    major   EDUCATION    MEASTTRES 

I  sponsored  two  of  the  three  major  educa- 
tion bills  Congress  passed  last  year.  One  ex- 
tends for  two  years  the  landmark  Elementary 
and  Education  Secondary  Act  of  1965  and 
the  other,  a  new  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  alms  at  attracting  more 
people  to  careers  In  education  and  providing 
better  training  for  them. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1967.  of  which  I  was 
floor  manager  In  the  House  debate,  authorizes 
$9.3  billion  over  two  years  to  finance  a  va- 
riety of  programs  to  help  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Some  key  changes  the  new  laic  makes: 

Allowing  funds  to  be  appropriated  a  year 
In  advance  of  the  year  In  which  they  are  to 
be  obligated,  thus  enabling  hard-pressed  local 
school  "oflSclals  to  know  how  much  Federal 
money  they  can  count  on  when  they  make  up 
their  budgets. 

Setting  a  floor  on  funds  states  receive  for 
compensatory  education  programs  for  poor 
children,  no  state  to  receive  less  than  It  got 
In  1967, 

Turning  over  to  states  75  ■"  of  funds  in 
Fiscal  1969  and  100  Tc  in  1970  for  programs  to 
stimulate  quality  and  innovation  In  edu- 
cation. 


The  measure  also  establishes  several  new 
programs:  for  handicapped  children;  for 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability: 
technical  assistance  to  rural  areas  seeking 
Federal  funds  and  demonstration  projects  to 
prevent  dropouts. 

The  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  coordinates  a  number  of  fragmented  pro- 
grams for  training  people  for  careers  In  edu- 
cation. It  extends  two  measures  I  originally 
sponsored:  the  Teacher  Corps,  which  brings 
young  teachers  to  work  with  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  the  program  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers 

(NOTE — Teacher  Corps  interns  are  now 
teaching  at  Studebaker  and  Harrison  Schools 
in  South  Bend.  The  Uniiwrsity  of  Notre  Dame 
is  conducting  several  teacher  institute  and 
fellowship  programs  under  the  Education 
Professions  Development.) 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  is  the  third 
major  education  bill  Congress  passed  in  1967. 
It  establishes  a  non-profit  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  gives  It  $9  million 
to  st-^enathen  noncomme-^c-ial  educational 
radio  and  television  The  bill  also  extends  for 
three  years  a  1962  law  which  provided  grants 
to  build  educational  broadcasting  facilities 

The  top  Items  on  the  Congressional  educa- 
tion agenda  this  year  will  be:  revising  aid  to 
college  students  and  strengthening  vocational 
training  programs 

WAR     Olf     POVERTT     IS     EXTENDED     FOR     2     TEARS 

Congressional  approval  of  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  anti-poverty  program  was  a 
top  iHctctry  of  the  1967  session.  The  bill  was 
a  major  triumph  for  those  who  want  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves  and  bring  new 
hope  and  new  opportunity  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  need  better  education,  em- 
ployment and  living  condltlonB. 

The  final  measure  continued  the  war  on 
poverty  largely  Intact,  reUlning  programs 
now  in  operation  in  the  Third  District  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Some  examples:  Head 
Start.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Upward 
Bound,  Legal  Services,  'VISTA  and  aid  to 
mlgr.int  workers. 

One  major  change  the  new  law  provides  is 
a  larger  role  for  elected  local  officials  In  run- 
ning community  action  programs. 

After  considerable  tugging  and  hauling. 
Congress  appropriated  $1,773  billion  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Shortly  after  Congressional  acUon  on  anti- 
poverty  funds,  the  OEO  approved  grant« 
totaling  $363,600  to  continue  South  Bend's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  progranas,  which 
provide  work  experience,  counselling  and 
remedial  education  for  several  hundred  In- 
school  and  out-of-school  youth.  Earlier  OEO 
had  awarded  a  $203,324  grant  for  programs 
administered  by  ACTION.  Inc..  the  anti- 
poverty  agency  in  St.  Joseph  County. 

Last  summer  Michigan  City  received  $117- 
031  for  a  twelve-month  Head  Start  program 
of  training  and  services  for  100  disadvantaged 
pre-school  children. 

MEAT   INSPECTION   APPROVED 

Paced  with  clear  evidence  that  dirty  meat 
is  being  sold  to  American  housewives.  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring states  to  bring  their  meat  inspec- 
tion programs  up  to  par  with  the  strong 
Federal  standards  If  states  fail,  after  two 
years,  to  do  the  Job.  the  Federal  government 
win  Inspect  the  states'  plants  processing 
meat  sold  in  intrasUte  commerce.  This  year 
Congress  may  extend  similar  protection  to 
poultry 

VIETNAM     REMAINS    THE     MAJOR    CONCERN 
or    THE     NATION 

The  war  in  Vietnam  continued  to  be  the 
overriding  p'^oblem  facing  the  country.  C-on- 
gress voted  a  record  $70  billion  Fiscal   1968 
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defense  appropriation  bill,  of  which  $20  bil- 
lion was  directly  related  to  the  war. 

Nearly  all  Americans  are  agreed  In  wanting 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  but  have  honest 
differences  on  the  policy  most  likely  to 
achieve  this  goal.  On  two  points,  however,  I 
believe  there  is  widespread  agreement:  1) 
opposition  to  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam;  and  2)  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  commence  negotiations 
that  will  lead  to  an  honorable  and  lasting 
peace. 

Among  major  foreign  policy  actions  by 
Congress  during  1967: 

Foreign  Aid:  reduced  the  program  to  $2.3 
billion,  nearly  $1  billion  below  the  Adminis- 
tration request  and  the  lowest  level  In  the  20- 
year  history  of  the  program. 

Food  to  India:  authorized  up  to  3  million 
more  tons  of  U.S.  grain  for  drought-stricken 
India. 

Consular  Treaty:  Senate  ratified  agreement 
with  Soviet  CTnion  on  diplomatic  rights. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  in- 
creased by  $50  million  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  this  fund  for  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment projects. 

Peace  Corps:  extended  this  highly  effective 
program  ...  to  send  15,000  volunteers  to 
58  countries  this  year. 

NOTABLE  .\DVANCES  IN  HEALTH  CABK 

The  90th  Congress  already  has  made  sig- 
nificant  advances   in   health   leglsl.ition : 

The  Partnerships  for  Health  Amendments 
provide  5589  million  over  a  three-year  period 
for  grants  to  the  states  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services.  The  bill  In- 
cludes a  $40  million  program  to  eradicate 
rats,  which  was  originally — and  disgrace- 
fully—rejected by  the  House.  The  law 
also  Initiates  a  new  program  of  Federal  li- 
censing of  clinical  laboratories  dealing  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

I  was  glad  to  help  win  approval,  under 
an  earlier  law,  of  an  $S5.000  two-year  health 
planning  grant  from  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  to  determine  the  need  for  health  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  an  eight-county  area 
of  northern  Indiana.  All  Third  District  coun- 
ties are  included. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967  extend  programs  for  constructing  facili- 
ties; authorize  grants  for  staffing  centers:  ex- 
tend for  three  years  a  program  to  train 
teachers  of  handicapped  children,  and  start 
a  new  program  for  training  teachers  in 
physical  education  and  recreation  for  the 
handicapped. 

(Note. — In  late  November  I  was  able  to 
"unfreeze"  a  final  8278.000  In  Federal  funds 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  Council  of  Retarded 
of  St.  Joseph  County  to  start  construction 
In  South  Bend  of  a  $1.6  million  compre- 
hensive mental  retardation  center.) 

(Note. — S.iint  Mary's  College  received 
grants  of  $18,000  last  year  for  specialized 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children  ) 

With  the  Air  QualHy  Act  of  1967.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  Increasing  hazard  of 
air  pwllutlon. 

Because  dirty  air  respects  no  city,  county 
or  state  boundaries.  Congress  authorized 
regional  air  pollution  control  commissions. 
Where  they  fall  to  act  against  polluters,  the 
Federal  government  will  have  power  to  en- 
force air  purity  standards. 

There  will  a'so  be  Intensive  research  on 
pollution  caused  by  fuel  combustion  to  try  to 
find  the  means  to  prevent  fuel  residues  from 
fouling  the  air  over  our  cities. 

T^usands  of  handicapped  and  disabled 
person  will  be  trained  to  hold  Jobs  under  a 
bill  I  co-sponsored  which  extends  and  ex- 
pands the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  The 
new  law  increases  the  number  to  be  rehabili- 
tated from  173,000  In  1966  to  278.000  In  1970. 

The  measure  authorizes  $500  million  In 
fiscal  1969  and  $600  In  1970  in  grants  to 
states  for  rehabilitation  services  and  also  es- 


tablishes  a   new  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

SOCIAL  SECURriY  BENEKFTS  INCREASED  FOB  OLOES 
CITIZENS 

Nearly  24  million  Americans — about  50.000 
of  them  in  the  Third  District — will  get  one 
of  the  largest  Increases  In  social  security 
benefits  In  history,  beginning  with  the  check 
they  receive  in  March. 

Congress  made  these  improvements : 

Increased  benefits  13  ^r.  across  the  board. 

Raised  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  from 
$44  to  $55  for  individuals  and  from  $66  to 
$82.50  for  couples. 

Increased  to  $1,680  a  year  (from  $1,500)  the 
amount  a  person  receiving  social  security 
benefits  can  earn  at  a  Job.  I  favored  Indiana 
Senator  Birch  Bayh's  proposal  to  raise  the 
earnings  limit  still  higher — to  $2,400. 

To  finance  these  increased  benefits,  the 
wage  base  for  social  security  taxes  will  go  up 
from  $6,600  to  $7,800,  and  the  payroll  tax 
rate  for  both  employers  and  employees  rises 
to  4.8%  in  1969  with  later  p)eriodlc  Increases 
to  a  top  of  5.9%  In  1987. 

Congress  passed  two  other  measures  Im- 
portant to  older  citizens.  I  cosponsored  both: 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1967  extends 
the  original  1965  law  for  five  years,  provides 
for  community  projects  related  to  the  elderly. 
South  Bend's  REAL  (Resources  for  Enriching 
Adult  Living)  program  has  been  conducting 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  elderly  with 
a  $38,683  grant  under  this  law. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  prohibits  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies  and  labor 
unions  from  discriminatory  practices  in  hir- 
ing, promotion,  pay  or  union  membership  of 
workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  TO  CONTROL  CRIME 

Congress  enacted  bills  making  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  obstruct  Federal  criminal  Investiga- 
tions and  establishing  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center  to  improve  Judicial  administration  In 
Federal  courts. 

The  House  voted  on  the  President's  major 
crime  control  proposal  but  changed  it  con- 
siderably to  provide  for  grants  to  the  states 
rather  than  to  communities,  and  to  stress 
programs  to  deal  with  riots  and  with  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  House  adopted  an  amendment  I  co- 
sponsored  which  earmarks  $30  million  to  help 
local  police  prevent  and  control  riots.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  bill  but  I 
feel  sure  that  crime  control  legislation  will 
receive  considerable  attention  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Here  is  what  I  told  a  state-wide  conference 
of  Indiana  Jaycees  last  fall: 

"Crime  In  America  1b  a  problem  of  vast  pro- 
portions and  the  most  serious  Implications 
for  our  st.ite  and  nation. 

"There  are  both  hawks  and  doves  on  the 
subject  of  crime  control. 

"The  more  hawkish  critics  blast  away  at 
'bleeding-heart  liberals*  and  their  alleged 
coddling  of  criminals.  To  them  the  accent 
in  controlling  crime  is  properly  placed  on 
punitive  measures  of  arrest,  detention  and 
incarceration. 

"The  doves  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  more  extreme  among  them  see 
a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  police  brutality.  While  cor- 
rectly underscoring  the  festering  social  con- 
ditions which  breed  crime,  they  pay  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  help  which  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  very  much 
need  and  de.serve. 

"We  must  find  answers  to  the  problem  of 
crime  In  both  camps  .  .  .  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  Juvenile 
crime  Is  Inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
problems  of  urban  decay  and  the  cruel 
pathology  of  the  slums  ...  At  the  same  time. 
It  is  very  clear  that  we  must  act  now  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  both  local  and 
state  police  forces  to  do  a  more  effective  Job." 


POSTAL    BATES    RISE,    FEDERAL    EMPLOTEES    VOTED 
PAY     HIKES 

Congress  approved  leg:lslation  increasing 
postage  on  all  classes  of  mall  and  granting 
pay  raises  to  over  5.5  million  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  military  personnel. 

Postal  rates:  the  hikes  will  produce  some 
$900  million  In  new  revenue  annually  when 
fully  effective.  Much  of  the  money  will  go  to 
streamliniJig  the  U.S.  postal  service  which 
handles  as  much  mall  as  all  other  nation* 
combined. 

This  month  cost  of  stamps  for  first-class 
letters  went  from  5  to  6  cents;  postcards,  4  to 
5  cents;  airmail  letters,  from  8  to  10  cents. 
Rates  also  go  up  on  other  classes  of  mall. 

Pay  raises:  Federal  civilian  employees' 
salaries  rise  4.5 '"c,  postal  workers,  6%;  thrw 
million  military  personnel  get  an  average 
5.6%  hike. 

The  legislation  provides  future  automatic 
pay  raises  for  servicemen  to  correspond  to 
salary  boosts  for  Federal  civilian  employees. 

MICHIGAN   CITY   HARBOR  PROJECT 

Among  the  items  in  the  1967  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act  were  $280,000  to  continue 
major  rehabilitation  of  the  Michigan  City 
harbor  and  $60,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Enough  money  has  previously  been  set 
aside  to  complete  a  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol survey  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  Basin  in 
Indiana  and  Michigan. 

MODEL   CITIES   FUNDS  VOTED 

Congress  provided  $312  million,  only  half 
the  President's  request,  for  the  Model  ClUee 
program  to  rebuild  urban  areas.  In  Novem- 
ber. 63  cities  were  awarded  the  first  round  of 
planning  grants.  Once  they  have  decided  on 
coordinated  programs  to  attack  problems  like 
slum  housing,  poor  schools  and  unemploy- 
ment, these  communities  will  share  In  $300 
million  earmarked  for  Model  Cities  aid. 
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The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  ttie  90lh  Congress  has  t>een 
highly  productive  in  many  fields,  but  I 
thinli  of  the  many  decisions  which  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  one 
has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves although  it  represents  the  unan- 
imous strong  support  of  this  House  of 
a  most  important  and  vital  program. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  H.R.  6430,  now 
Public  Law  90-31,  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Amendments  of  1967,  which  extends 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1963  and  which  makes  several  im- 
portant changes  to  make  that  program 
even  more  effective. 

H.R.  6430  unanimously  passed  the 
House  on  September  20  and  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  with  changes  on  November 
6.  The  measure  finally  cleared  Congress 
on  November  21  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  Pre.sldent  on  December  4. 

When  this  legislation,  which  always 
has  had  my  strong  and  active  support, 
was  first  passed  in  1963.  it  provided  a 
significant  Increase  in  the  funds  available 
to  public  and  voluntary  groups  for  con- 


struction of  new  facilities  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded.  During  the  4  years  since  the 
legislation  was  enacted  we  have  wit- 
nessed great  progress.  A  total  of  12  re- 
search centers  have  been  built  with  the 
assistance  of  $25  million  in  Federal  funds. 
Some  of  these  are  already  in  operation, 
seeking  the  causes  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, working  to  develop  methods  for 
prevention,  and  searching  for  new  tech- 
niques for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  retarded. 

Since  1963,  grants  have  been  made  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  14  university- 
afiaiiated  facilities,  including  two  In 
Massachusetts.  A  total  of  $30,348,901  In 
Federal  funds  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  These  facilities  offer  a  wide 
range  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  retarded,  as  well  as 
training  programs  to  alleviate  the  acute 
shortages  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  required  to  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  In  the  14  universlty-afai- 
lated  facilities,  each  year  nearly  10,000 
professionals — physicians,  nurses,  psy- 
chologists, speech  therapists,  educators — 
will  receive  training  related  to  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  mental  retar- 
dation. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  two  such  facilities 
have  been  constructed  in  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts.  One  of  these  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Walter  E.  Femald  State 
School  in  Waltham,  and  the  other  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
In  Boston.  The  Federal  grant  of  $724,- 
725  to  the  State  school  Is  helping  to  con- 
struct a  community  evaluation  and 
rehabilitation  center  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  canning  out  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  procedures  and  for  training 
In  medical  specialities,  special  education, 
psychology,  social  work,  nursing,  and 
other  disciplines.  The  $863,250  grant  to 
the  Children's  Hospital  will  help  build 
a  child  development  research  and  eval- 
uation center,  to  permit  the  hospital  to 
expand  its  program  so  that  it  will  service 
mentally  retarded  children  not  only  in 
the  immediate  Boston  area,  but  through- 
out much  of  New  England  as  well. 

The  1967  legislation  authorizes  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  through  fiscal 
year  1970.  It  provides  for  increased  au- 
thorizations of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $20  million  each  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  This  will  allow  for  the 
construction  of  many  more  university- 
afaiiated  facilities,  so  that  each  area  of 
the  country  can  benefit  from  this  type 
of  specialized  sen'ice. 

The  third  facility  which  has  been  built 
with  Federal  funds  is  the  community 
mental  retardation  facility,  designed  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  available  services  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  Since  1963,  167  con- 
struction projects  for  community  facil- 
ities have  been  funded.  The  total  con- 
struction cost  of  these  facilities  is  $108 
million.  The  Federal  share  is  $31  million, 
and  State  and  local  funds  have  financed 
the  remainder  of  the  cost.  An  additional 
23,543  children  will  be  able  to  receive 
services,  as  these  new  centers  become 
operational.  Three  grants  have  been 
made  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  two 
to  the  Hawthorne  State  School,  and  one 
to  the  Community  Agencies  Building,  at 


Concord,  so  that  their  facilities  and  serv- 
ices may  be  expanded. 

These  Federal  programs  have  encour- 
aged State  and  local  initiative  in  this 
area  and  have  provided  incentives 
through  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance. A  continuation  of  this  program  will 
enable  more  community  centers  to  be 
built.  Tlie  authorizations  for  this  pro- 
gram are  increased  to  $30  million  each 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  and  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

An  important  new  provision  is  added 
to  this  legislation,  authorizing  grants  to 
be  made  for  the  initial  operation  of  new 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  for 
new  services  in  existing  facilities.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  enable  the 
new  centers  which  have  been  constructed 
with  the  help  of  Federal  funds  to  begin 
operation  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  also 
encourage  existing  facilities  to  initiate 
new  services  and  programs  which,  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  they  might  not  otherwise 
do.  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for 
mental  retardation  services. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Amendments 
of  1967  provide  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  another  successful  program. 
that  of  training  teachers  of  handicapped 
children.  Since  1959  this  program  has 
awarded  32.000  individual  fellowships 
and  traineeships.  and  has  helped  245  col- 
leges and  universities  develop  curriculum 
in  this  area  of  teacher  education.  Nine 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  receive 
grants  for  this  program. 

I  fully  support  all  of  these  programs, 
providing  diagnostic  treatment  and  edu- 
cational services  to  the  retarded. 

Another  area  which  deserves  attention 
is  that  of  physical  education  and  recre- 
ation activities  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children.  Experts 
readily  agree  to  the  vital  role  of  exercise, 
sports  and  games  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  all  children.  However,  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  the  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  and  mentally  handi- 
capped are  usually  lacking  in  most  com- 
munities. Special  programs  and  specially 
trained  personnel  are  needed  if  such 
programs  are  to  become  a  reality  across 
the  country.  Over  200  colleges  are  now 
attempting  to  provide  such  training  but 
are  severely  limited  by  lack  of  financial 
support. 

The  new  law  will  enable  colleges  to 
establish  training  programs  in  the  phys- 
ical education  and  recreation  for  the 
retarded  and  handicapped  through  pro- 
gram development  grants.  It  will  also 
provide  funds  for  traineeships  and  fel- 
lowships for  personnel  specializing  in 
this  field,  summer  study  institutes  and 
short-term  courses  to  train  those  already 
working.  A  toUl  of  $10  million  is  author- 
ized for  this  program,  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects.  Though  this 
sum  of  money  is  modest,  it  should  act  to 
encourage  further  efforts  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  in  this  all  important  en- 
deavor. 

Mental  retardation  affects  persons  in 
all  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  heartbreaking 
experience  for  the  parents  and  families. 
But  the  knowledge  we  now  have  does  of- 
fer hope  to  these  persons,  the  hope  that 


many  of  the  retarded  may,  through  ade- 
quate education  and  training,  become 
happy,  productive  adults. 

In  order  for  tiiis  to  be  accomplished, 
specialized  services  must  be  available  to 
all  persons,  no  matter  what  their  eco- 
nomic status  or  their  geographical  lo- 
cation. This  legislation  has  been  effective 
over  the  past  4  years  and  should  continue 
to  make  progress  in  combating  this  na- 
tional problem. 

A  concerted  attack  on  mental  retarda- 
tion has  been  long  past  due.  This  session 
of  the  Congress  in  passing  the  Mental 
Retardation  Amendments  of  1967  has 
made  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
Nation  by  making  it  possible  for  many 
unfortunate  people  to  mi  needed  assist- 
ance in  leading  gainfufand  useful  lives 
in  our  society. 


Summary  of  Public  Worki  Le^slation  in 
First  Session  of  90th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  public  works  legisla- 
tion and  various  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  during  a 
long  and  difficult  session.  Particularly,  I 
want  to  say  on  public  works  that  the 
majority  and  the  minority  have  been 
helpful  "in  the  operations  of  the  commit- 
tee and  in  consideration  of  the  legislation 
the  committee  handled  this  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  committee  had  465  bills  referred  to 
it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt 
with  a  multitude  of  subjects  covering 
many  fields,  including  river  basin  mone- 
tary authorizations,  revising  and  extend- 
ing' the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  and  amending  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  amending  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act,  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center,  amendments  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  author- 
izine  additional  bridges  and  tunnels  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  an  In- 
terstate Highway  System  modification. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  status  of  the 
existing  water  pollution  program:  on  the 
overall  problem  of  needed  highway  con- 
struction in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  -surrounding  metroixilitan  area  of 
Mar>'land  and  Virginia;  on  the  question 
of  entrance  admission  and  user's  fees  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects:  and  on  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Bridge  Act  of  1941  regarding 
alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges. 
The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works  joined  forces  and  held  in- 
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tensive  hearings  on  the  Presidential 
freeze  of  highway  construction  funds.  As 
a  result  of  these  hearings  the  cutbacks  of 
funds  were  released  so  that  the  States 
could  proceed  with  their  scheduled  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  adopted  47  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  beach  erosion  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  Individual  Members  of 
Congress  which  require  only  committee 
action.  The  civil  works  resolutions  au- 
thorized review  survey  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  that  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
submission  of  project  reports  to  Congress 
if  the  projects  are  found  feasible  and  are 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  committee  adopted  14 
watershed  resolutions,  approved  pursu- 
ant to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act — Public  Law  566, 
83d  Congress,  as  amended — which  re- 
quires major  watershed  projects  having 
not  more  than  12,500  acre-feet  of  flood 
control  capacity  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  committee  approved  six  modi- 
fications of  existing  public  buildings  au- 
thorized under  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959. 

In  addition,  subcommittees  made  three 
special  inspection  trips  to  investigate  dis- 
astrous floods  in  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Alaska,  and  Texas. 

SPECIAL     StrBCOMMITTEK     ON     THE     FEDERAL-AID 

HIGHWAY    PROGRAM 

TOLL    FACtLrrtES    HEARINGS 

During  August  of  1967  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  filed  with  the  House  its 
report  on  public  hearings  prevlo;isly  held 
on  the  subject  of  toll  roads  and  their  re- 
lationship to  our  national  network  of 
highways — House  Report  No.  597. 

Serious  problems  were  aired,  many  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  result  of  these  hear- 
ings. They  included  evidence  that  a  tre- 
mendous growth  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  toll  facilities  astride  America's 
roads.  The  investigation  disclosed  that, 
after  10  years  of  an  accelerated  high- 
way program,  with  more  than  2,000  miles 
of  toll  roads  having  already  l)een  in- 
corporated into  the  Interstate  System 
alone,  an  additional  2,000  miles  of  toll 
facilities  was  being  proposed,  some  of  it 
already  under  construction. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation, 
hearings,  and  report  represent  the  most 
searching,  thorough  examination  of  the 
whole  toll  road  problem  in  the  history  of 
the  highway  program.  Testimony  by  wit- 
nesses disclosed  problems  in  the  areas  of 
toll  facility  finance,  connections  lacking 
between  Important  Federal-aid  roads 
and  toll  highways,  a  need  for  legal  inter- 
pretation to  remove  uncertainty  at)out 
applicable  Federal  laws,  and  an  absence 
of  Jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  permit  or  prohibit  new 
toll  facilities  on  Federal-aid  highways. 

Continued  study  and  attention  Is  being 
afforded  to  this  vitally  important  prob- 
lem area 

HIGHWAY    SAITETY    HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  during  May, 
June,  and  July  of  1967  following  an  in- 
vestigation of  roadside  hazards  by  the 


Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program.  The  hearings 
represented  the  opening  phase  of  the 
subcommittee's  study  of  highway  safety, 
design,  and  operational  eflBciency. 

This  segment  of  the  inquiry  concerned 
itself  with  the  presence  along  our  road- 
sides of  thousands  of  fixed  objects,  many 
of  them  capable  of  demolishing  an  out- 
of-control  car  and  killing  or  maiming 
its  occupants. 

.  Questions  had  arisen  on  whether  or 
not  the  design  of  new  highways  has  been 
such  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  avail- 
able experience  and  research,  in  order 
to  make  the  country's  roads  as  safe  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected. 

Witnesses  described  a  number  of  road- 
side hazards  due  to  fixed  objects  that 
had  been  designed  and  built  into  the 
roadways.  Witnesses  brought  forth  pho- 
tographic slides  to  document  the  testi- 
mony, and  as  these  were  displayed  upon 
the  hearing- room  screen  a  panel  of  na- 
tionally known  highway  design  experts 
and  traflBc  engineers  commented  upon 
the  hazards  thus  revealed. 

The  testimony  disclosed  conditions  in 
the  design  of  the  Nation's  highways, 
roads  and  streets  that  require  changes. 
Included  was  evidence  that  conditions 
shown  were  not  limited  to  the  older 
roads,  but  extend  to  the  primary  and 
secondary  Federal-aid  highways,  and 
even  the  Interstate  System. 

Witnesses  experienced  in  highway 
planning  and  construction  affirmed  that 
not  only  wotfld  it  not  have  cost  more 
to  construct  some  of  these  projects  more 
safely,  but  in  many  cases  they  could  ac- 
tually have  been  built  more  safely  for 
much  less  money.  For  instance,  many 
sign  structures  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars apiece  could  have  been  eliminated 
entirely,  by  placing  the  signs  on  existing 
bridge  structures.  In  addition  to  the  dol- 
lars saved,  greater  safety  would  have  re- 
sulted. 

A  succession  of  witnesses  described 
massive  sign  supports  of  steel  pipe  or 
I-beam,  often  imbedded  in  sturdy,  walst- 
hlgh  concrete  bases;  unprotected  con- 
crete bridge  ends  which  have  no  practical 
function:  turnoff  and  roadside  areas  so 
studded  with  steel  pipe,  concrete  objects, 
and  other  hardware  as  to  present  formid- 
able hazards  to  out-of-control  vehicles. 

Other  design  features  disclosed  were 
concrete  bridge  piers  with  no  protecting 
guardrail  to  keep  a  car  from  cra.shlng 
against  them;  Improperly  installed 
guardrail,  often  placed  "head  on"  to- 
ward the  motorist;  deep  ditches  that 
can  guide  a  car  directly  Into  a  concrete 
wall;  heavy-duty  steel  light  poles  where, 
as  with  sign  .supports,  "breakaway"  type 
poles  are  available.  These  and  many  oth- 
er types  of  existing  hazards  were  dis- 
closed as  the  hearing  days  continued.  A 
need  for  prompt  and  positive  action 
was  indicated  by  the  hearings,  in  order 
to  save  lives  and  to  prevent  innumer- 
able, oftentimes  unnece.ssary  accidents 

The  subcommittee  is  aware  that,  as  a 
result  of  its  interest  in  this  aspect  of 
highway  design,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Offlclals — AASHO — and  the 
Individual   State   highway   departments 


have  already  taken  positive  corrective 
measures. 

Further  hearings  are  anticipated  by 
the  subcommittee  during  the  coming 
months  on  additional  aspects  of  safe 
highway  design. 

SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Early  In  the  first  session  of  this 
90th  Congress  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development  Progrtuns 
filed  Its  first  interim  report  on  March  8, 
1967— House  Report  No.  82.  The  report 
is  based  on  testimony  received  in  hear- 
ings in  the  latter  part  of  1966 — 89-46. 
Status  and  progress  reports  were  received 
at  these  hearings  from  the  top  oflBclals 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  regarding  their  respective 
programs.  In  addition,  testimony  was 
received  from  Members  of  Congress  who 
wished  to  offer  their  experience  with  the 
administration  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  or 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

The  report  indicated  certain  problem 
areas,  as  suggested  by  the  testimony, 
where  the  subcommittee  felt  further  in- 
quiry or  investigation  was  needed.  These 
areas  were  listed  in  a  series  of  questions 
which  are  as  follows: 

First.  What  criteria  are  being  used 
by  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration to  comply  with  the  constraint 
of  section  102:  Prevention  of  Unfair 
Competition  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965?  If 
there  is  difficulty  in  legal  interpretation 
of  this  section,  further  legislative  clari- 
fication may  be  necessary. 

Second.  What  procedures  or  instruc- 
tions are  in  existence  and  available  to 
communities  to  assist  them  In  fulflllinfi; 
the  requirements  of  an  overall  economic 
development  plan — OEDP?  What  steps 
are  being  taken  to  assure  that  smaller, 
more  disadvantaged  and  less  organized 
communities  are  receiving  their  fair 
share  of  the  program?  Are  the  richer 
communities  In  depressed  areas  getting 
a  disproportionate  share? 

Third.  To  what  extent  is  there  coordi- 
nation to  prevent  duplication  of  techni- 
cal assistance  or  research  grants  avail- 
able from  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies? 

Fourth.  What  steps  have  been  taken 
to  assure  that  guidelines  and  policy  are 
uniformly  applied  to  all  areas  through- 
out the  country  in  view  of  the  decentrali- 
zation of  the  organization?  What  author- 
ity has  been  delegated  to  field  personnel? 

Fifth.  What  background  information 
is  required  and  what  investigation  is 
made  of  loan  applications?  Could  EDA 
loans  be  more  efficiently  processed  if  the 
entire  loan  function  were  turned  over  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  as  is 
now  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Ekxinomlc 
Opportunity  loans,  or  would  it  be  desir- 
able to  eliminate  SBA  entirely  and  let 
EDA  handle  loans  independently? 

Sixth.  What  audit  function  Is  in  exist- 
ence to  check  expenditures  on  approved 
projects? 

Seventh.  What  alternative  methods  are 
available  to  update  the  statistics  to  be 
applied  to  the  outmigratlon  standards 
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in  determining  eligibility?  What  efforts  vestigation  of  the  nBmed  Projects  and  niost  ^^^/^g'en/i'Jf  tdequl'tf  fo^^^^^ 

Sn  be  made  to  alleviate  the  tide  of  rural  the  procedures  of  f  PP^y^il^t.^'^^hff  to  be  performed  through  the  end  of  fl«^l 

Sine  and  outmigration  and  the  result-  of  section  702,  it^/f^f,^P^*f°-^t^^^t  g^^  year  1967.  However,  the  14  basins  Usted 

mfS^^ration  to  urban  areas  with  the  hearings  will  cominue  iri  the  Jiext  ses  y^  ^^^  legislation  will  run  out  of  author- 

SUant    problems    connected    there-  s^^n  in  ord^^^^^^^^^^  S\^utSzXn    If  Iro^^dTd.  I^l; 

'^Sghth,    in    addition    to    the   criteria  pUcation   of    section      02   In   the^  th  ee  ^t^of^^,^^^^^,^^^^^^^    ,  ^st  of  the  basins. 

ll.Sd  in  section  401  of  the  Public  Works  projects  "f  "^f ^^^;%^^f,^,^^„V  prSuiS  the  dates  of  original  authori^tion   ana 

Lnd  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  of  the  actual  P^a^t^^ies^  and  proceaures  ^^^^^  of  increased  authorizations 

Sit  Xr  criteria,  statistics,  and  tech-  of  the  Economic  Envelopment  Admii^  ^ne  a      ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^   ^  performed 

JlSs  are  available  or  should  be  made  tration  in  appljing  this  section  ol  tne  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ..ummer  and  fall  construc- 

Qvailftble  to   more   effectively   designate  act.                                   ^^^„i^c,A  lictincr  of  tion  season  of  1968 

rnf^Uiate    eligible   areas   and   com-  JoUow;.g  Is  a  more^  J^  ^^rS^SS^.^<^'SI^riS^ 

'"Sh   TO  what  extent  does  economic  committee  has  considered  or  approved^  c^lude^s  Jh^^,f/;/^%eparate  language 

development    planning    cross    interna-  river  basin  monetary  *y^«°«^=^*"°^  *"  °*^  m  the  legislation  because  it  requires  spe- 

Uonal  borders  when  such  borders  are  In                     leev:  pitblic  law  bo-it  ^^^^  wording  to  close  out  the  completion 

rinse  proximity  to  the  area  under  con-        This  legislation  provides  mcreasea  au-  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^  pj^^^^  ^.j^j^h   covers   bank 

sideratlon?  thorizations  for  the  prosecution  of  river  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  setback  levees. 

Tenth   It  is  recognized  that  both  acts  ba.sin  plans  for  flood  control  and  relatea  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

fulfill  needs  of  today's  relatively  pros-  purposes  under  the  jiinsdiction  of  tne  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

perous  economy  but  what  plans  are  be-  secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  cmet  oi  ^i^^  wjai  am                       Sacramento 

tog  formulated  in  the  event  future  na-     Engineers.   The   aPP^oP^^f^f"^^  ^f,!™    ^^J^,  BiSi  itT$7  mllUon,  making  a 
tVonal    economic    crises    Increase    these     by  the  increased  and  completion  author-    R^^^r  Ba^hi  it  is  $^  m^^^^ 

S'-r/rSfnr„r/e^^-  ^^-^^^^i^^^^i^  S|ri?l?pX.-ea.a.- 

Thereafter,  the  officials  of  the  Eco-  carried  over  on  June  30.  1967.  TliJ  "eces      thorlzed^ 

nomlc  Development  Administration  were  sity  for  these  increased  authorizations  is  ^^^^                     ^^^          ^^^^ 

given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  reply  explained  below^                                                                                      conirw* 

to  the  Questions  raised  in  the  report.  This  Monetary  authorizations  first  were  put 

K^rinrwasTeld  on  April  11.  1967,  and  into  effect  ^  the  Flood  Control  Act.  of     ^,^^,^^.,^  ,,,,, „.,   ,j9«      mooo,ooo 

the   printed    hearing    is    available— No.  1936  and  1938.  They  hmit  authority  to     ^,,,       «,,„ i^t  !'  9M       "'wooo 

S^S.'ln  addition  to  the  reply  to  the  ques-  appropriate    and    ^-P^^^ J^^Jor^^J^  SrsoVthVr^-rt.-ridr.:     u^' |  |      ^^^ogolooo 

tlons  bv  the  officials  of  the  Economic  specified  basins  or  specified  major  pro i         ^^^^,3  r,^,, june  28,1938      i53,ooo,ooo 

Slopment  Administration,  additional  ects  to  levels  below  the  total  c°stso    the  «„.,                 .   ^^^           2^.g^ 

questions  were  raised  regarding  the  ap-  authorized    basin    "^    P^^fJ^^    de\elo^     K^River M^r  1  ■  ^          -g^;^ 

nlirfttinn  of   section   702   of   the   Public  ments.  In  this  way  they  give  the  congress     jan  joaqum  R.»er Sif,  n   950         2000000 

work    an? Economic  Development  Act  opportunity   to  'j-?-- ^^^^^.^^^^^Jf  ^s^  S,rsaT«lveV;;::::   ^^'8:11^8        «;ooo,ooo 

nflQfiS  rate     of     accomplishment     of     the     Oasin      /,^,  b„«^  Susquehanna  9  000  000 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  staff  of  plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they  J;-^^^-;.-.-;;;;;;:;:::  Ltzl:}^*  _j>o>o 

the  subcommittee  was  sent  to  Oakland,  apply.                             <-„„„,.«c=  v,«<:  an-            t.,                                           465.ooo,ooo 

Calif     for    about    a    week    where    they  In  these  plans,  the  Congress  ha^  ap              loiai^ 

made' a  preliminary  review  and  inquiry  Proved  an  entire  plan  for  dey^elopment  of  ^a^^,^^^^^^!^^^!^ 

■The  subcommittee  again  had  the  offl-  to  anticipated  appropriations  for  a  sp^i-  ^^^zed  by  the  ^loo^^^^^^trol  Act  2 
cials  of  the  EC™  omlc  Development  Ad-  fled  period  of  years,  allowing  accomplish-  ^^^^^  ^  ign,  as  amended  and  momfi^ 
S^SstrationtSv   at  public   hearings    ment  of  only  part  of  the  plan.  Sutee-     by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress^  Themost 

B^^^^rf^T^  ^o£SSs^,^°^^pl£  s'^«"-="snr^£ 
}ix:rAT=^!i^'!^  t'a=sro";=;w.^er   ^Tst^^rz^x^ 

Eeri  in  the  reJer^e TtauTs  monetary  authorization  limit  of  a  plan  ^^^^.^j  project  to  include  a  long- 
placed  in  the  '^esene  status^  n^vPlon-  Is  approached,  legislation  Is  required  to  program  of  bank  erosion  control 
In  addition,  the  Economic  Develop-  ^^  ^PP^^^^ltional  authorization  so  that  ^^g  and  setback  levees  at  a  totAl  esti- 
ment  Administration  was  requested  to  P!°V°^^^^^^^^  ma^d^t  of  $21,260,000.  Congress  au- 
glve  a  detailed  explanation  of  its  Inter-  ^fP^^'JP'^^jXue  If  such  legislation  is  not  SfJ^edli 4  240,000  tx)  be  appropriated 

fol'ofthe'^Pub'irwSInd  Economic     fo?thcomTng  when  needed,  construction      ^°^^iuon  of  the  initial  pha^  of 
702  of  the  Public  Woyks  and  economic  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  basin  plan  cannot  pro-     ^his  work  under  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 

^zZTcZiuS^^'  ''''■  ^'^ "'  '  ^rd-frrTh/s^pt'"'^'"'^"'"'   -T  ^;;r2iorbT;5:^e?^r? 

mer^r^^inToS/lnS^rrerd  ^^S '"a^S^^n^r project,    comprising  Tr^.T^'n^^^'^S^lZT ^t^e    local 

menu  were  introduced  Into  tne  recora  subject  to  monetary  interests 

which  made  it  apparent  that  a  de^^^  luthorlStTon'^  Congress  has  authorized  '"g^^gto  increased  costs  for  rights-of- 

mvestigation  of  ^he  fact^  inv  ohing  the  a                          ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^  ^av  and  relocations,  rising  price  levels 

appUcation  of  section  .02  o^  the  act  to  a  °" '^'^^     |^j^  authorization  for  appro-  !^^re  authorization,  and  to  inclusion  of 

SSSESS  rr-rass«i.3  Bi^:^^s^=^ 

conducting  an  in-depth  Investigation  of    ?ress.  Federal  monetary  authority  remaans  10 

zz^t^^:^^^^^^  ''^--ErSE^r-  sr,%nrr„^^\^Vo^s,£ 
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of  the  Federal  authorization,  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  fiscal  year  1967. 

An  increase  in  the  Federal  monetary 
authorization  to  cover  the  currently  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  the  Initial  phase 
would  enable  an  increase  in  the  State's 
monetary  authorization  sufficient  to  per- 
mit orderly  continuation  of  the  project. 
Accordingly,  an  increase  in  monetary  au- 
thorization of  $7,000,000  is  needed  to 
permit  completion  of  the  initial  phase  of 
the  work  authorized  in  the  1960  Flood 
Control  Act. 

The  legislation  modifies  the  plan  of 
improvement  for  the  Brazos  River  Basin. 
Tex.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954,  so  as  to  provide  that  all  ad- 
ditional construction  costs  occasioned  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  slide  in  the  embank- 
ment of  Waco  Dam  on  the  Bosque  River 
during  the  fall  of  1961  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States.  In  1958  the  Brazos 
River  Authority  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  to  purchase  the  sur- 
plus water  available  at  the  reservoir  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the 
city  of  Waco  at  reasonable  prices.  Be- 
cause of  the  unforeseen  disaster  in  1961 
the  increased  costs  assessed  to  the  au- 
thority under  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement  were  determined  to  be  $1  - 
174,000.  Section  6  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944,  however,  provides  for  the 
sale  of  such  surplus  water  at  such  prices 
and  on  such  terms  as  are  deemed  reason- 
able. The  committee  believes  that  the 
assessment  of  these  unanticipated  costs 
would  frustrate  the  purpose  of  section  6. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  considers 
that  it  Is  equitable  in  this  instance  for 
the  United  States  to  assume  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  repairs  caused  by  the 
slide  which  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time 
the  project  was  authorized. 

REVISE  AND  EXTEND  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965  AND  AMEND  THE 
PITBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT   or    1965:    PUBLIC    LAW    90-103 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  TTTLE  I.  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF    1967,  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-103 

Section  101;  Short  title,  citing  title  I 
as  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Section  102.  Functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion: Amends  section  102  of  the  Apoala- 
chian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965 — hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
act" — to  eliminate  clause  '9)  concerning 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
grants  for  administrative  expenses  of 
local  development  districts.  The  amend- 
ment conforms  this  section  to  the  rede- 
fined role  of  the  Commission  in  approv- 
ing rather  than  recommending  projects. 

Section  103.  Administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission:  Amends  section  105  of 
the  act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$1,700,000  to  the  Commission  for  the  2- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30  1969 
including  $400,000  for  expenses  of  the 
Federal  cochairman  and  his  staff.  Com- 
mission expenses  are  to  be  shared  50-50 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  except  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  bear  the  full  cost  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  and  his  staff. 

Section  104.  Administrative  powers  of 
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the  Commission:  Amends  section  106  of 
the  act  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
lease  office  space  for  any  term  expiring 
not  later  than  June  30. 1971. 

Section  105.  Commission  employee  pro- 
tections: Adds  a  new  section  109  to  title 
I  of  the  act.  It  permits  Federal  agencies 
to  treat  service  with  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  or  with  any  re- 
gional commission  established  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  If  Federal  serv- 
ice, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
rate  of  pay  of  an  Individual  who  was  a 
Federal  employee  immediately  prior  to 
such  commission  service  but  who  returns 
to  Federal  employment  within  6  months 
after  completing  such  commission  serv- 
ice. 

Section  106.  Appalachian  highway  pro- 
gram: Amends  section  201  of  the  act  as 
follows: 

First.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  President  for  the  highway 
program.  Transfers  to  the  Conmiission  all 
other  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  section  201  not  previously 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  continue  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Second.  Provides  an  authorization  of 
S715  million,  including  $540  million  pre- 
viously authorized  but  not  appropriated, 
and  $175  million  new  authority,  for  the 
4-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1971. 
This  increases  the  total  authorization  for 
the  highway  program  from  $840  million 
to  $1,015  million  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  an  east-west  corridor 
in  New  York  State  and  a  connecting  cor- 
rid_or  in  Pennsylvania,  and  an  additional 
$35  million  for  the  access  road  program. 
Third.  Increases  the  construction  mile- 
age limitation  for  the  development  high- 
way system  from  2,350  to  2,700  miles,  and 
the  access  road  mileage  limitation  from 
1.000  to  1,600  miles. 

Fourth.  Permits  States  to  give  pref- 
erence to  indigenous  "materials  and 
products"  in  highway  construction.  Pres- 
ent authority  permits  preference  for  in- 
digenous "mineral  resource  materials." 
Fifth.  Permits  the  Appalachian  States 
to  construct,  with  their  own  funds,  de- 
velopment highway  projects  which  meet 
Commission  criteria,  under  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  procedures,  subject  to 
possible  Federal  reimbursement  from 
future  appropriations.  This  provision 
may  not  be  used  to  Increase  the  total 
construction    authorization. 

Section  107.  Demonstration  health 
projects:  Amends  section  202  of  the  act 
to  authorize  $50  million  for  the  demon- 
stration health  program  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969.  This  is 
In  addition  to  the  $23.5  million  pre- 
viously appropriated,  which  will  continue 
to  be  available  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

The  amendment  broadens  section  202 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  privately  owned  facilities 
not  operated  for  profit,  where  needed  to 
provide  an  integrated  system  of  health 
services.  Funds  also  will  be  available  to 
support  the  Commission's  Health  Ad- 
visory   Committee    and    to  provide    75- 


percent  planning  grants  for  developing 
and  evaluating  demonstration  health 
projects. 

Operating  grants  will  no  longer  be 
limited  to  facilities  constructed  with  sec- 
tion 202  funds.  Fmads  may  be  used  for  an 
existing  hospital  or  any  other  health 
facility  which  is  a  component  of  a  dem- 
onstration health  project,  including  a 
facility  constructed  imder  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  Operating  grants  may  be  made 
only  for  facilities  which  are  publicly 
owned  or  are  owned  by  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  not  operated  for  profit. 
Projects  must  be  conducted  under  good 
management  practices  designed  to  ob- 
viate operating  deficits. 

Construction  or  equipment  grants  may 
be  funded  either  entirely  from  section 
202  or  from  a  combination  of  202  grants 
and  grants  from  other  programs  such  as 
the  Hill-Burton,  the  mental  retardation 
facilities,  and  the  community  mental 
health  programs,  and  will  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  such  acts.  Federal  contributions  to 
operating  costs  will  be  charged  against 
individual  components  of  a  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  the  5-year  limit  in  the 
act  will  begin,  for  each  facility  or  service, 
on  the  first  day  that  the  facility  or  ser\'- 
ice  is  in  operation  as  a  part  of  the 
project. 

Section  108.  Land  stabilization,  con- 
servation, and  erosion  control:  Con- 
tinues the  program  authorized  by  section 
203  of  the  act  and  provides  $19  million 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1969. 

Section  109.  Timber  development  or- 
ganizations; Authorizes  $2  million  for  a 
new  program  of  grants  for  Appalachiaa 
hardwood  products  research,  studies, 
and  demonstrations,  with  priority  for 
higher  education  institutions  having 
demonstrated  capability  to  perform  such 
work.  No  additional  funds  are  provided 
for  the  technical  assistance  and  loan  pro- 
grams in  section  204 fa)  of  the  act.  The 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  section  204 (a>  remains 
available  until  expended. 

Section  110.  Mining  area  restoration: 
Amends  section  205  of  the  act  to  author- 
ize $30  million  for  the  2-fiscal-year  peri- 
od ending  June  30,  1969.  The  amend- 
ment permits  Federal  participation  in 
reasonable  project  planning  and  en- 
gineering costs  and  permits  the  States 
to  apply  costs  incurred  for  land  acquisi- 
tion toward  their  non-Federal  share  of 
project  costs.  The  program  for  sealing 
and  filling  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines 
is  broadened  to  include  abandoned  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  the  strip  and  sur- 
face mine  reclamation  program  is 
broadened  to  authorize  the  reclamation 
of  areas  covered  with  waste  from  sur- 
face and  subsurface  mining  activities. 
The  amendment  also  eliminates  the  au- 
thority in  the  act  for  expanding  and  ac- 
celerating fish  and  wildlife  restoration 
projects. 

Section  HI.  Water  resources  survey: 
Amends  section  206  of  the  act  to  au- 
thorize $2  million  for  the  2-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1969.  to  complete 
the  water  resources  survey  of  the  re- 
gion. 
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Section  112.  Assistance  for  planning 
and  other  preliminary  expenses  of  pro- 
posed housing  projects  under  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act:  Adds  a 
new  section  207  to  title  n  of  the  act. 
It  provides  advances,  loans,  and  grants 
for  planning  and  technical  assistance 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  the  insured  mort- 
gage program  provided  by  section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  in  areas  of  the 
region  determined  by  the  Commission 
to  have  significant  potential  for  future 
growth. 

A  revolving  fund  is  established,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  authorized  to  make  loans 
from  the  fund  for  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  preliminary  costs  of  planning  a  proj- 
ect and  of  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage 
under  section  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  including  such  costs  as  prelim- 
inary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options,  FHA  and 
FNMA  fees,  and  construction  loan  fees 
and  discounts.  Loans  may  be  made  with- 
out interest,  or  at  any  market  or  below- 
market  interest  rate  authorized  for  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  221,  ex- 
cept for  loans  to  organizations  estab- 
lished for  profit,  which  must  be  at  mar- 
ket interest  rates.  The  Secretary  can 
waive  the  repayment  of  all  or  any  part 
of  a  loan,  except  a  loan  to  an  organiza- 
tion established  for  profit,  which  he  finds 
the  borrower  is  unable  to  recover  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  mortgage  insured  un- 
der section  221. 

Section  207  also  authorizes  technical 
assistance  grants  from  the  revolving 
fund  for  up  to  80  percent  of  the  admin- 
i.strative  expenses,  not  recoverable  under 
a  section  221  insured  mortgage,  which 
are  incurred  incident  to  planning  a  proj- 
ect and  obtaining  an  insured  mortgage, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  applications 
to  FHA  and  FNMA,  coordination,  and 
management  activities. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Section  113.  Vocational  education  fa- 
cilities: Amends  section  211  of  the  act 
to  authorize  $26  million  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969.  The 
amendment  makes  these  funds  available 
for  equipping  existing  facilities  as  well 
as  constructing  and  equipping  new 
facilities. 

Section  114.  Sewage  treatment  works: 
Amends  section  212  of  the  act  providing 
assistance  for  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  authorize  $6  million  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Section  115.  Amendments  to  National 
Housing  Act  of  1954:  Amends  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  make  local 
development  districts,  certified  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  located,  eligible 
for  75-percent  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  in  their  areas,  and  for  plan- 
ning Appalachian  region  programs. 

Section  116.  Supplements  to  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs:  Amends  section 
214  of  the  act  to  authorize  $97  million 
for  the  2-flscal-year  period  ending  June 
30.  1969.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  supplemental  grant  funds  for 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  assisting 
in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  fa- 


cilities, or  the  acquisition  of  land,  which 
are  enacted  on  or  before  December  31, 
1967.  The  amendment  also  adds  a  new 
provision  designed  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  requirements  for 
documentation  in  connection  with  the 
approval  of  basic  and  supplemental 
grants.  Where  a  grant  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  submit  specific  documentatioia 
to  the  head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  administering  a  basic  grant-in- 
aid  program,  such  documentation  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Cochairman  in 
considering  a  supplemental  grant. 

Section  117.  Maintenance  of  effort: 
Amends  section  221  of  the  act  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  State's  expenditures  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Interstate  System  and 
expenditures  of  local  funds  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  determining  compliance 
with  section  221. 

Section  118.  Program  implementation: 
Amends  section  223  of  the  act  to  redefine 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  amendment  provides  that,  with 
respect  to  applying  Appalachian  Act  pro- 
gram criteria,  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
further  review  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  technical  eval- 
uation of  projects  and  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  programs  and  projects  con- 
tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

Section  119.  Program  development  cri- 
teria: Amends  section  224  of  tlie  act  to 
conform  to  the  redefined  role  of  the  Com- 
mission in  approving  rather  than  recom- 
mending projects,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  no  financial  assistance  under  the  act 
may  be  used  to  a.ssist  establishments  re- 
locating from  one  area  to  another. 

Section  120.  Grants  for  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects:  Amends  section  302  of  the  act 
to  authorize  the  President  to  make  grants 
to  the  Commis.sion  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  Investigation,  research,  studies, 
technical  assistance,  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  for  training  programs, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  Commission  and  all  recipients 
of  Federal  assistance  are  required  to 
maintain  adequate  records  with  respect 
to  such  assistance  and  to  make  them 
available  for  Federal  audit. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  the 
Commission  to  make  a  study,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
of  acid  pollution  in  the  region  resulting 
from  mining  actix-ities  and  the  effects  of 
such  pollution,  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  appropriate 
control,  reduction,  or  elimination  of  acid 
pollution.  The  Commission  is  required  to 
submit  a  report,  including  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  the  program  and  the 
policies  under  which  It  should  be  con- 
ducted, to  the  Pre.sident  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  March  31. 
1969. 

Eleven  million  dollars  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  the  2-flscal- 
j-ear  period  ending  June  30.  1969.  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $3  million  is  to  be 


available   for   the   acid   mine   pollution 

study. 

Section  121,  Project  approval:  Amends 
section  303  of  the  act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
cedure and  responsibihtles  for  processing 
and  evaluating  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
member  of  the  Commission  and  evalu- 
ated by  him.  Only  those  applications 
which  are  approved  by  a  State  member 
as  meeting  the  requirement  of  the  act 
and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Commission 
may  receive  Commission  approval. 

The  amendment  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  the  Commission  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  project  unless  it  is  satisfied  that 
the  project  will  be  properly  administered, 
operated,  and  maintained. 

Section  122.  Authorization  of  appro- 
priations: Amends  section  401  of  the  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  not  to  exceed  S170  million  for  the 
2-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
to  be  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  respective  provisions  of  the  act, 
except  sections  105  and  201  which  pro- 
vide their  own  authorizations.  The  $170 
million  authorized  in  this  section  for  the 
various  programs  is  $77  million  less  than 
the  s'om  of  the  individual  ceilings  estab- 
lished in  the  applicable  program  sections. 

Section  123.  Definition  of  Appalachian 
region:  Amends  section  403  of  the  act 
to  redefine  the  region  by  adding  two 
counties  in  Alabama,  20  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 14  counties  in  New  York — includ- 
ing 13  counties  added  to  the  region  by 
the  Commission  in  1965  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403 — and  one  county  in  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  also  includes  language 
which  prohibits  the  Commission  from 
proposing  or  considering  any  further 
changes  in  the  definition  of  the  region 
except  at  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

SECTION-BT-SECTION      ANALYSIS      OP      TlTLl      H, 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     PUBLIC      WORKS      AND 

ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT     ACT     OF      1965,     OP 

PUBLIC   LAW   90-103 

Section  201:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 503(a)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  by 
adding  to  the  functions  of  each  regional 
commission  established  under  such  act 
the  responsibility  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive long-range  economic  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  202:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 505 'c)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
\1de  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  allocate  for  the  purposes  of  grants 
to  each  regional  commission  established 
under  the  act  not  to  exceed  $2 '2  million 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  technical  assist- 
ance, including  studies,  plans  and  re- 
search, and  for  administrative  expenses 
of  each  commission. 

Section  203 :  This  section  amends  title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  E>e- 
velopment  Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new 
section  authorizing  for  each  regional 
commission  under  the  act  a  program  of 
supplemental  grants  to  basic  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  existence  on 
or  before  December  31.  1967.  assisting  in 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  construe- 
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tlon  or  equipment  of  facilities.  The  Sec- 
reuiry  Is  authorized,  once  a  regional 
cxjmmlssion  has  a  comprehensive,  lang- 
raiiRC  economic  plan  In  effect,  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalrman  to  In- 
crease up  to  an  80-percent  maximum  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
commission  and  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  member  thereof.  These 
supplemental  Krants  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  Staler  and  other  enUtles  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  basic  grant  but  un- 
able because  of  their  economic  situation, 
to  provide  the  required  matching  share; 
$5  million  is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
au-d  for  each  region  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  $10  million  for 
each  region  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1969. 

St^cllun  204:  This  section  amends  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  by  adding  s 
new  section  to  provide  that  no  assistance 
shall  be  approved  under  the  act  unless 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  proj- 
ect for  which  Federal  assistance  Is 
granted  wUl  be  properly  and  efficiently 
administered,  operated,  and  maintained. 

SAFETY     or    CAPrrOL     BCH-DINOS     AKO    OROUWDS: 
PtTBUC  LAW  90-108 

Until  recently,  the  act  of  July  31,  1B46. 
together  with  the  existing  general  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  occasional  breach  of  the 
peace  which  occurred  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  or  within  the  Capitol  BuUd- 
Ings  However,  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Incidents  of  exceslve 
disruption  or  disorderly  conduct. 

Without  examining  the  reasons  for 
this  rise  In  disruptive  activity,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Congress  has  had  before 
it  legislation  which  brings  into  focus  the 
extremely  frustrating  and  difficult  issues 
confronting  the  Nation.  These  are  by 
their  very  nature  issues  on  which  people 
have  strong  views.  Many  people  have 
grown  impatient  with  the  delays  InhCTent 
in  seeking  workable  solutions  to  these 
problems.  If  not  with  the  proposals  for 
solving  them. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
given  full  recognition  to  the  need  to  pro- 
vide every  legitimate  opportunity  for  the 
public  expression  of  dissenting  viewsin 
a  reasonable  and  proper  fashion.  The 
committee  also  has  given  consideration 
to  the  need  to  provide  and  maintain 
necessary  safeguards  for  protecting  the 
conduct  of  public  business  in  the  Federal 
Legislature. 

The  committee  at  all  times  sought  to 
accommodate  these  sometimes  conflict- 
ing goals  In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  to 
every  Individual  or  group  of  Individuals 
the  guarantees  to  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  entitles  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  process.  Public  Law  90- 
108  prohibits  activities  which  the  com- 
mitt«?e  strongly  believes  are  not  those 
who  any  reasonable  person  could  con- 
sider as  falling  within  the  guarantees  of 
the  first  amendment.  The  committee  ex- 
ercised great  caution  and  gave  careful  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  legLslatlve  con- 
straint in  this  matter.  The  nature  of  the 


legislative  process,  and  the  problems 
which  now  confront  us  as  a  Nation,  are 
such  that  people  with  strong  feelings 
must  be  assured  of  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  of  assembly  and  the 
right  to  petition  their  Government,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  guar- 
antee of  these  rights  be  extended  to  a 
license  for  a  minority  to  delay,  impede, 
or  otherwise  disrupt  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  legislature  which  represents 
all  Americans. 

SrcmON-BT-SKCTtON    ANALTSIB 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  legislation  amends  40  U.S.C.  193a 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  9-118.  by  defining 
the  Capitol  Grounds  to  Include  all  addi- 
tions to  those  grounds  subsequent  to  June 
25.  1946. 

Subsection  (b>  of  section  1  amends  40 
use.  193f  and  District  of  Columbia 
Code  9-123  by  providing  "that  except  as 
authorized  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Capitol  Police  Board  no  one  may : 
First,  carry  any  firearm,  dangerous 
weapon,  explosive,  or  incendiary  device; 
second,  discharge  any  firearm  or  explo- 
sive, use  any  dangerous  weapon,  or  Ig- 
nite any  Incendiary  device;  or  third, 
transport  by  any  means  any  explosive  or 
Incendiary  device." 

The  activities  proscribed  by  para- 
graphs (A).  (B),  and  (C)  relate  to  both 
the  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  Capitol 
Buildings. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  to  develop  a  list  of  Incen- 
diary devices  which  are  prohibited. 

In  this  cormectlon.  the  committee  re- 
quested the  views  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  possible 
definitions  of  this  term.  He  submitted 
several,  and  the  committee  recommends 
to  the  Capitol  Police  Board  the  following 
definition  for  inclusion  In  Its  regulations: 

The  term  "Incendiary  device"  meana  any 
substance,  material,  or  Item,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
spontaneously  Inflammable,  oxidizing  ther- 
mal, metallic,  and  modified  oil  mixtures), 
capable  of  Igniting  other  materials  by  means 
of  combustion,  explosion.  Intense  heat,  or 
otherwise,  but  does  not  Include  ordinary 
matches,  flint  and  steel  lighters,  or  gaa 
lighters  Intended  primarily  for  personal  or 
household  use. 

All  of  the  other  terms — "firearms." 
'dangerous  weap)ons,"  and  "explosives" — 
are  specifically  defined  elsewhere  in  this 
bill. 

Subsection  'b)  of  the  first  section 
further  amends  existing  law  by  making 
forcible  and  violent  entry  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House  a  felony.  The  de- 
scription of  specific  felonies  set  out  In 
the  revision  of  section  6  does  not  pre- 
clude prosecution  under  the  existing  or 
future  felony  statutes  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
acts  not  enumerated  herein.  The  laws 
relating  to  murder,  arson,  assaulting  a 
police  officer  and  the  like  will  continue 
to  be  applicable  upon  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  In  the  Capitol  Buildings. 

Subsection  'b)  of  the  first  section  of 
Public  Law  90-108  further  amends  40 
use.  193f  and  District  of  Columbia 
Code  9-123  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  section  6  of  the  act  of  July  31.  1946. 


This  subsection  is  a  seven-part  proscrip- 
tion of  activities  which  would  subject  the 
perpetrator  thereof  to  misdemeanor 
prosecution. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  new  language. 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or  group  of 
persoiis  willfully  and  knowingly — 

First,  to  enter  or  remain  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House,  the  cloakroom. 
lobbies  adjacent  to  such  places,  or  the 
Ray  burn  Room  of  the  House,  or  the 
Marble  Room  of  the  Senate  unless  such 
person  Is  authorized  to  do  so  under  rules 
or  authority  given  by  either  House.  The 
inclusion  of  the  words  "willfully  and 
knowingly  '  would  protect  against  prose- 
cutions for  actions  by  persons  not  in- 
tending to  violate  these  provisions.  The 
actions  Involved  in  this  misdemeanor 
differ  from  the  actions  proscribed  under 
subparagraph  (2)  of  new  subsection 
6ia»  in  that  the  felony  created  therein 
requires  knowledge  and  force  and  vio- 
lence and  Is  designed  to  prohibit  actions 
which  would  endanger  the  Members  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  which  would 
threaten  physical  harm  to  them,  or 
which  would  Impede  or  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate; 

Second,  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  gal- 
lery of  either  House  in  violation  of  the 
rules  governing  admission  or  conduct 
therein; 

Third,  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  room 
within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings 
which  have  been  set  aside  or  designated 
for  use  by  the  House  or  Senate  or  any 
Member  of  either  body  or  any  commit- 
tee, subcommittee,  officer  or  employee,  if 
the  entry  or  remaining  is  with  the  intent 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  offi- 
cial business; 

Fourth,  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or 
abusive  language  or  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
ruptive or  disorderly  conduct,  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  or  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings when  such  actions  are  intended  to 
impede,  disrupt,  or  disturb  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  public  business  of  the 
United  States.  The  proscription  against 
loud,  threatening  or  abusive  language 
contained  In  subparagraph  (4)  Is  the  only 
prohibition  against  speech  contained  In 
this  measure.  The  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph is  to  prohibit  any  conduct  which 
would  unreasonably  and  unnecessarily 
hinder  the  prosecution  of  legislative 
business.  The  activities  proscribed  by  this 
paragraph  will  not  be  permitted  any- 
where on  the  Capitol  Grounds  or  In  the 
Capitol  Buildings. 

Fifth,  to  obstruct,  or  Impede  passage 
tlirough  or  within,  the  grounds  or  build- 
ings; 

Sixth,  to  commit  acts  of  physical  vio- 
lence; and 

Seventh,  to  parade,  demonstrate,  or 
picket  within  the  buildings. 

Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6) .  and  (7)  enu- 
merate and  describe  conduct  for  which 
there  is  no  justification.  They  would  pro- 
vide the  Capitol  Police  with  additional 
authority  for  handling  those  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  engage  in  mischief  or  cause 
trouble. 

As  used  in  subparagraph  (5)  the  term 
"obstruct"  means  to  render  Impassable 
without  having  to  show  unreasonable  in- 
convenience or  hazard.  The  term  "to- 
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oede  •  means  to  Interfere  with,  set  in  the 
^v  of  or  block.  Everyone  lawfully 
oresent  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  or  within 
Se  Capitol  Buildings  Is  entitled  to  free 
and  unhampered  passage  along  the  wa.k- 
«ays.  passages,  or  halls.       ^     ,     .  , 

The  phrase  "act  of  physical  violence 
is  defined  In  subsecUon  ( d  i  of  section  1 
of  PubUc  Law  90-108. 

Subsection  ib)   further  amends  exist- 
iiiK  law  by  providing  that  the  proscrip- 
tions conUlned  therein  do  not  apply  W 
Members  of  Congress,  their  employees, 
or  the  officers  or  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  while  they  are  engaged  In  the 
lav^-lul  discharge  of  their  official  duties^ 
subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  legislation  revises  40  U.S.C.  193h  and 
DLstrict  of  Columbia  Code  9-125  by  pro- 
viding penalties  to  cover   the   acts  de- 
lineated as  wTongful  in  subsection jb)  of 
the  bill    Felonious  conduct  would  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
$5  000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years 
or'both  Misdemeanors  as  defined  by  the 
act    which   include   all   of   new   section 
6(b")  and  sections  2,  3,  4,  5.  and  7  of  the 
act  of  July   31,   1946,   would   Involve   a 
maximum  penalty  of  $500  or  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  6  months  or  both. 

The  bill  would  add  language  to  section 
8  of  the  act  of  July  31.  1946,  to  make  it 
clear  that  prosecution  may  be  had  for 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  such 
offenses.  ,  ,  , 

Prosecution  for  all  cases  arising  under 
the  act  as  amended  by  the  reported  bill 
would  be  by  the  U.S.   attorney   in   the 
name  of  the  United  States.  Any  prosecu- 
tion for  a  violation  of  this  act  could  be 
joined  with  a  prosecution  for  a  violation 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  smgle 
action  Where  the  prosecution  is  for  one 
of  the  enumerated  felonies,  the  proceed- 
ings shall  be  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  other 
violations  may  be  tried  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  which 
is  more  properly  set  up  for  the  handUng 
of  misdemeanor  offenses. 

The    penalties    provided    for    In    this 
amendment    are    substantially    greater 
than  those  contained  In   the   1946  act. 
which  Was  $100  or  60  days,  and  are  far 
greater  than  those  which  can  now  be  im- 
posed  If   disorderly   conduct   occurs   in 
public  buildings.  I.e.,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50.  One  of  the  principal  matters  of 
concern  of  the  committee  has  been  that 
the  penalty  assessed  under  District  of 
Columbia  Code  22-3111  can  be  satisfied 
by  the  posting  of  $10  collateral.  The  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  Penalty 
which  mav  now  be  levied  and  that  which 
Is  presently  provided  for  is  such  that  the 
committee  does  not  believe  that  summary 
disposition  of  these  cases  will  continue^ 
-  Subsection  (d'  of  the  first  section  of 
the  legislation  amends  section  16  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1946,  40  U.S.C.  193m,  and 
District  of  Columbia  Code  9-132,  to  spe- 
cifically Include  the   Capitol   Buildings 
within  the  scope  of  the  act.  As  defined, 
these  buildings  include  all  buildings  situ- 
ated upon  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  all 
subways  or  enclosed  passages  connecting 
two  or  more  of  the.se  buildings.  The  act  of 
1946    specifically    excluded    the    Capitol 
Buildings  from  coverage. 


Subsection  <d)  also  defines  the  terms 
"firearm,"  "dangerous  weapons. '  explo- 
sive "  and  "act  of  physical  violence. 

Section  2  amends  the  1892  statute 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  "District  of 
Columbia  Code  22-3111."  by  ^""easmg 
the  penalty  for  disorderly  conduct  n  pub- 
Uc  buildings  of  the  United  States  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  a  fine  oi 
not  more  than  $50  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  impnsoiunent  for  not  more 
than  6  months  or  both. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  insures  that 
prosecutions  for  offenses  committed  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  act  w  ill  be  Pro^utod 
under  the  then  existing  laws  and  that 
prosecutions  for  violations  occurni^ 
after  the  enactment  of  the  act  will  be 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  it. 

NATIONAL     VISITOR     CENTER     FACILrTlES     ACT     OT 
1967      (H.R.     12603) 

This  biU  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  has  passed  the  House.  It  is  now 
pending  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION     ANALYSIS    OF    H.R.     12603, 
AS     REPORTED 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Visitor  Center  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1967." 

TITLE    I 

Section  101  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  to 
make  agreements  and  leases  with  the 
Washington  Terminal  Co.  for  the  use  of 
its  Union  Station  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  National  Visitor 
Center  and  a  parking  facility  for  the 
Center. 

Section  102  provides  that  such  agree- 
ments and  leases  will  be  subject  to  the 
following  terms  and  conditions:   First, 
the  company  will  alter  the  Union  Station 
building  to  provide  adequate  visitor  fa- 
cilities, construct  a  4,000-vehicle  parkiiig 
facility    in   the    air   space   immediately 
northeriv  of  the  building,  and  lease  the 
buildmg  and  the  parking  facility  to  th^' 
United  States  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
20  vears-  second,  the  total  cost  of  such 
alterations  may  not  exceed  $5  million, 
and  the  total  cost  of  such   alterations 
and   construction   may   not   exceed   $16 
million;  third,  the  rentals  paid  by  the 
United  States  may  not  exceed  the  fair 
rental  value   of  the  property,   and   the 
aggregate    annual    cost    to    the    United 
States  of  the  above  leases  may  not  ex- 
ceed $3  million;   fourth,  after  the  first 
year  of  the  leases,  the  United  States  will 
have  an  option  to  purchase  the  leased 
property  from  the  company  on  1  year  s 
written  notice   at   not   more   than   fair 
market  value,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions.  Including  credit  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  rentals  paid  by  the 
United  States,  as  are  mutually  agreed 
upon-  fifth,  the  company  will  construct 
a  new  railroad  passenger  station  in  the 
area  between  or  adjacent  to  the  National 
Visitor    Center    parking    facility;     and 
sixth,  the  agreements  and  leases  will  be 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices jointly  prescribe. 

Section  103  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  administer  the  leased 
property,  as  well  as  the  property  ac- 
quired,   altered,    or    constructed    under 


section  18  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1949  for  other  visitor  facilities  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutorv-  authority  available  to  him 
lor  administration  of  the  national  park 

system. 

Section  104  requires  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  on  or  before  January  15. 
1968  to  report  to  Congress  the  results 
of  a  complete  study  of  the  problems  of 
transportmg  visitors  along  the  Mall  and 
its  vicinitv.  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  the  National  Visitor  Center,  together 
v^nth  proposed  legislation  to  carry  out 
his  recommendations. 

Section  105  prohibits  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  including  In  the  assessed 
valuation  for  tax  purpcses  of  property 
now  owned  by  the  WashL-.gton  Terminal 
Co .  an  increased  valuation  of  such 
property  bv  reason  of  the  agreements, 
leases  or  Improvements  made  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Section  106  requires  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Visitor  Center 
parking  facility,  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  any  real  property 
under  its  jurisdiction  needed  for  vehic- 
ular access  to  public  roads  and  highways 
in  the  immediate  area  of  such  facility. 
The  section  requires  consulution  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  before  any 
alteraUon  is  made  of  the  existing  traffic 
pattern  in  Union  Station  Plaza. 

Section   107  directs  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  continumg  study 
of  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  including  the  ne- 
cessitv  and  desirability   of  different  or 
additional  visitor  facilities  and  of  alter- 
ing existing  facilities,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
ty^at  he  acquire,  alter,  or  construct  such 
faculties  in  accordance  with  section  18  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of   1959.  The 
Secretarv  is  required  to  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  National 
Visitor  Center  and  all  other  visitor  facil- 
ities authorized  by  this  bill. 

Section  108  repeals  existing  laws  or 
parts  thereof  to  the  extent  they  are  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Section  109  amends  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 5  1966— Public  Law  89-759— which 
authorized  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  select  an  available  Govern- 
ment-owned site  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  temporary  heliport,  by 
directing  the  Administrator  to  select  the 
National  Visitor  Center  parking  facUity 
for  a  permanent  heliport. 

Section  110  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Section  111  requires  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  alteration  of  Union 
Station  and  the  construction  of  the  Visi- 
tor Center  parking  facility  to  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  the  same  type  of  work  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality,  as  de- 
termined bv  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of 
March  3.  1931.  as  amended. 


TTTLE   II 


Section  201  establishes  a  National  Vis- 
itor  Faculties   Advisorv'   Commission   to 
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conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center;  to  conduct  contin- 
uing studies  of  sites  and  plans  for  addi- 
tional facilities  for  visitors  and  students 
to  the  Nations  Capital:  and  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  operation  of  all  such 
facilities. 

Section  202  provides  for  the  Adlrisory 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  22  mem- 
bers, for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for 
the  members  of  the  Commission— other 
than  those  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  or  District  of  ColBmbia 
Governments — to  receive  certain  com- 
pensation and  travel  expenses,  and  for 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  provide  necessary  staff  and  facili- 
ties to  assist  the  Commissions  work. 

Section  203  requires  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  report  to  the  Secretary  Of  the 
Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  from  time  to  time  on  the 
results  of  its  studies  Including,  in  the 
case  of  additional  facilities  recommenda- 
tions as  to  sites,  preliminary  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  architectural  drawings  and 
estimates  of  cost. 


TITLE  ra 
Section  301  directs  the  Architect' of  the 
Capitol,  in  consultation  with  the  Senate 
and  House  Office  Building  CommiBslons, 
to  provide  adequate  space  and  facilities 
in  the  Capitol  Building  for  an  educa- 
tional and  informational  center  and  In- 
formation and  distribution  stations  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Capitol 
Building.  The  section  requires  that  all 
materials  distributed  by  such  center 
and  stations  be  approved  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  after  consultation 
with  the  House  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  and  such 
other  educational  and  historical  groups 
as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  deems 
appropriate.  | 

TTTLE    IV  I 

Section  401  amends  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1949  <73  Stat.  479;  40  U.S.C. 
601  et  seq.  >.  by  adding  a  new  section  18 
which  provides  that  whenever  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  there 
is  a  need  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  any  facility  for  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  Capital — other  than  those  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  title  I  of  this  bill— 
or  a  need  to  alter  any  existing  visitor 
facility,  he  shall  recommend  such  action 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
who  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  proposed  project.  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  no  appropriation  will 
be  made  to  construct,  alter,  or  acquire 
any  additional  visitor  facility  under  this 
title  If  such  construction,  alteration,  or 
acquisition  has  not  been  approved  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Public  Works,  and 
that  If  the  appropriation  has  not  been 
made  within  1  year  after  such  approval, 
the  approval  may  thereafter  be  rescinded 
at  any  time  before  the  appropriation  Is 
made. 

HIGHWAY    BEACTUnCATlON     PROOBAMB 

Highway  beautlflcation  legislation — S. 
1467_reported  by  the  committee  provid- 


ing authorization  for  continuing  Che  pro- 
grams established  by  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlHcation  Act  of  1965  during  the  first 
year  1968.  authorizes  $5  million  for  out- 
door advertising  control,  $10  million  for 
junkyard  control  and  $70  million  for 
landscape  and  scenic  enhancement.  The 
bill  is  now  pending  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  In 
the  process  of  considering  this  highway 
beautiflcation  legislation  the  committee 
held  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  over- 
all highway  beautiflcation  program  Itself 
before  proceeding  to  approve  the  author- 
ization. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM     MODIFICATIONS: 
H.R.     13933 

Authorization  of  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  has 
passed  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  and 
is  now  at  the  White  House  awaiting  the 
Presidents  .signature. 

An  explanation  of  the  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

The  Interstate  Sy.stem  is  limited  by 
existing  law  to  a  total  of  41,000  miles  and, 
also  by  statute.  It  is  required  to  be  lo- 
cated so  as  to  connect  by  routes  as  di- 
rect as  practicab'.e,  the  principal  metro- 
politan areas,  cities,  and  industrial  cen- 
ters. The  governing  law  also  requires 
that  to  the  extent  practical,  suitable, 
and  feasible,  local  highway  needs  shall 
be  given  equal  consideration  with  the 
needs  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  Interstate  System  is  now  more 
than  half  complete.  It  will.  In  all  proba- 
bility, be  1975  before  It  is  entirely  com- 
plete. The  route  designations  laid  out  by 
the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  his  predecessors 
have  used  all  but  about  25  miles  of  the 
41,000  miles  authorized  by  the  statute. 
There  are  gaps  in  the  system,  areas  that 
It  Is  now  obvious  should  be  covered  but 
which  the  existing  mileage  limitation 
necessarily  excludes.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  will  address  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem in  January  of  1968.  preparatory  to 
making  recommendations  for  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968.  It  Is 
unlikely,  however,  that  those  recommen- 
dations will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
before  well  into  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  some  acute  problems 
have  developed  In  some  urban  areas 
across  the  country,  problems  which  for 
a  variety  of  valid  reasons  will  make  it 
extremely  difficult — and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  Impossible — for  limited  amounts 
of  mileage  to  be  constructed  within  the 
present  Interstate  System  completion 
schedule.  In  some  of  the  same  States  In 
which  these  problems  have  developed, 
there  are  alternate  routes,  usually  in 
nonurban  areas,  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  but  which,  because 
of  the  mileage  limitation  previously 
referred  to.  have  not  heretofore  been 
included*!  The  urban  mileage  involved  in 
these  ^tuations  is  usually  short  and 
expensive;  the  appropriate  alternate 
mileage  Is  usually  longer  but  substan- 
tially less  expensive. 

The  25  miles  of  remaining  uncom- 
mitted mileage  Is  insufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  approve  the  alternate 
routes,  even  when  a  State  recommends 

and   the   Secretary   approves   the  \^ith- 

drawal  of  specific  urban  mileage.  That, 


in  brief,  is  the  problem  H.R.   13933  Is 
designed  to  relieve. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  addition  of  200 
miles  to  the  Interstate  System  to  be 
used  in  making  these  modifications  or 
revisions  in  the  system,  but  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  in  construction. 

Under  the  bill.  If  a  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary are  agreed  that  a  portion  of  an 
Interstate  route  is  not  essential  to  a  uni- 
fied and  connected  system  and  will  not 
be  constructed  as  part  of  the  system,  and 
provided  the  Secretary  is  assured  that 
the  State  does  not  intend  to  construct  a 
toll   road   in   that   traffic   corridor,  the 
Secretary   may    redesignate   that  with- 
drawn mileage,  with  or  without,  as  may 
be  required,  additional  miles  from  the 
200  miles  H.R.  13933  makes  available,  to 
other  Interstate  routes  or  parts  of  routes. 
The  philosophy  underlying  the  Inter- 
state System  structure  precludes  a  given 
State's  laying  claim  to  a  given  amount 
of  interstate  mileage.  The  bill  therefore 
does  not  limit  the  Secretary's  authority 
so  as  to  require  that  withdrawn  mileage 
be  redesignated  to  the  State  from  which 
It  came.  Although,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  other  arrange- 
ment would  occur,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  hardship  situations 
which   this  legislation   might  desirably 
relieve  If  the  withdrawn  mileage  can  be 
made  available  for  that  use. 

The  additional  mileage  this  legislation 
provides  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  bill  specifically 
requires  that  the  cost  of  all  of  the  mile- 
age used  for  these  modifications  or  re- 
visions in  the  system  shall  be  no  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  mileage  wlthdraw-n 
from  the  system  as  that  cost  was  included 
In  the  1965  Interstate  System  cost  esti- 
mate. 

For  example,  if  State  A  and  the  Sec- 
retary agree  to  withdraw  10  miles,  esti- 
mated In  1965  to  cost  $20  million,  and 
those  10  miles  together  with  10  miles 
from  the  200  the  bill  authorizes  are  re- 
designated to  another  route,  the  redesig- 
nated 20  miles  cannot  cost  more  than  the 
$20  million  the  original  10  miles  would 
have  cost.  Or.  to  put  It  another  way.  If  a 
total  of  50  miles  Is  withdrawn  nation- 
wide, and  the  whole  200  miles  author- 
ized by  the  bill  are  also  used  In  redeslg- 
nation,  the  resulting  250  miles  cannot 
cost  more  than  the  original  50  miles 
would  have  cost  in  1965. 

This  legislation,  as  an  interim  emer- 
gency measure,  wUl  make  It  possible  for 
certain  States  to  complete  essential  in- 
terstate mileage  at  1965  cost  levels  In  lieu 
of  mileage  which  they  cannot  now  hope 
to  construct  within  the  present  Inter- 
state System  completion  schedule.  If  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  and  action  to 
provide  this  needed  flexibility  Is  deferred 
until  some  time  late  next  year,  many 
months  of  valuable  construction  time  will 
be  needlessly  lost,  with  the  Inevitable 
loss  of  lives  and  continued  tangled  traffic 
that  necessarily  Implies. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  re- 
ported legislation  which  Included  name 
changes  In  Army  water  resource  projects 
which  Is  now  Public  Law  90-46.  Legisla- 
tion for  additional  bridges  and  tunnels  In 
the  State  of  Maryland  became  Public 
Law  90-144.  Legislation  designating  the 
Federal  office  building  In  Detroit.  Mich.. 
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thP  Patrick  V  McNamara  Federal  Of-  Control,  and  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  f^^^^\^-^^l^^Z^^!^,orAnJy^ 

LSlnfis  now  Public  Law  90-186.  Appalachia,  Cona.essrnan  John  C.  KLt  -  c^n  busme        ^^            ^-holeheart^dly  in 

^/riSal  fur  ding  for  a  small-boat  har-  "ynski.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  ^^  \^               .^.^      ^nd   to   make   the 

^'frCele  B.y.  Lanai,  Hawaii  is  now  on    Roads.    Congressman^^^^^         ^^  ^he^^^  ^^^  ^^              contribution  that 

SSi?I^"i"ot^l^SlSir£;  --^^^SaLorc^.  O,:.^-  o:^^t.e>^can  mak^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

?S  r^embership  of  the  National  High-  man  Jim  ^^'"^^"^f-l^^^.^'i^^i  ^pnfent ;  President  HrBOT  HrMPHHEY.  in  a  brtl- 

SfsaTety  Advisory  Committee  and  is  committee  on  Watershed  De\ el opmen  pe,suaslve  speech  txD  the  National 

^^hllc  lLw  90-150.  H.R.  13833  provides  and  Congressman  ^^  EDMONDSON^chair^  bu^  nessmen's  Cour.cil.  threw  out  a  vlg- 

S  the   post  office  and  Federal  office  "lan  of  tl^e  Special  SubcommUtee  on  Eco  M          ^^^^^^^^  challenge  to  the  Na- 

Sdlng  in  Bronx,  N.Y..  be  named  the  nomic  Development  Pograms^  businessmen  and  industrialists  to 

^for  pf  A   Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed-         To  Congressman  William  C.  lramer^  uu  resources  to  the  struggle 

Sf  Office Tuildlng    after   the    former  of  Florida,  the  ranking  mmont>me^^^^^^  Lfr^ore  fobs  more  and  better  housing, 

rhAirman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  other  a  Die  ^  better  schools. 

wSand    s  now  at  the  White  House  members  of  ^^he  minority  side^ ho  have  ^^^l\^^^^,,    ,,,,,,d   swlfty   and   fa- 

^oiHns  the  President's  signature.  done  much  to  furthei  the  \xork  oi  ine  president  s  challenge 

^^rsmcere    appreciation    for    their  committee,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  and  J°^^^j^  X%ut  hard-core  unemploy- 

cM'fndld  cooperation  goes  to  the  com-  sincere  appreciation  also.  To  all  tne  stau  ^^^^  decrepit  schools 

-^i' tee  members,   particularly   the  sub-  of  the  committee  and  subcommittees  may  m^^^,^    presidpnt     HrMPHREYS    superb 

committee  chairmen.  Congressman  John  j  ^^ank  you  sincerely  for  a  job  well  done.  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^j.^^  response  by  Eugene  Lang, 

A  BLATNiK  chairman  of  the  Subcommit-                                 summary  chairman  of  the  National  Businessmen  s 

t^  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Fed-         y  noting  is  a  summary  of  the  bUls  and  council,  deserve  to  be  read  and  absorbeo 

eral-Ald  Highway  Program  Subcommit-         fXtJons  acted  upon  by  the  committee  by  all  Members  of  Congress  and  ^y  as 

^     Congressman    Robert    E.    Jones  [f ^^fiP"'  gg^^^^  many    citizens    a^    possible.    The    ]^^o 

chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  in  the  first  session .  speeches    taken    together    constitute    a 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ENACTED  INTO  uw                    glowing  beacon  of  hopc  that  mankind  s 

— oldest    problems    and   worst   social    evUs 

T                n^                                              ™e  ,^111   at  long  last,  be  resolved. 

p„bhc         Bill  number             D^J^^                                                  por  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

.^:i!!!__„ unanimous  consent  that  Vice  President 

.,    ui.««l  May   12  1967    R.vet  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  ol  1967.  HUMPHREY'S        speech        and        Chairman 

^    ^.1641"::::::::::::    gJ     0%',    rsVS^S^n,';nr.TrA'p'p^^S^%o'nirOeve.cpn,ent  Act  0.  ISeS  and      Lang.3  response  be  placed  m  the  RECORD 

103  s  602 Oct  n,i%7  R«,^;^«j;t  pubt^w^^^^^^^  at  this  point. 

108  HR.13W8 ^..  20.19|7,  s>'e.*»'^c^^^^^^^^  ^here  being  no  Objection  the  speeches 

L  ..a.:::::::  ^ .....  o£«no^.,..,n.et.P,u..N.vcN.3.r.e.  ^^^  ^  ^,  ^_  ^_^h^. 

CouNcn- 

BILL  PASSED  BV  THE  HOUSEAND^^O^N^^N^ .,r°:,\^^L'^Cge^'lSe°Te2^'p;e'rer^"'^ 

Til  social  reformers,  the  charitably  inclined,  and 

_jm^^___^^^^^^^ , !^!! S^Sy^Te^r^ShS-  d?.^o^r^at;; 

HR..3^3 NOV.2M9S7    H.t.n,l V^IU-rC^nt^rF;^^ principles  ^-^^-.^-J^pil^e^ulSlf 5 

BILL  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  AND  PENDING  ON  THE  HOUSE  UNION  CALENDAR  *^^^e"urb^  CoTtrn'Iavs,  •All  representa- 

. tlvee   of    the   private    sector    In    the   Urban 

.  .  Title  Coalition    decisively    commit    themselves    to 

B  I  No.  D»««  ''P°rt«<' . —  ^^t  the  deprived  among  us  to  achieve  full 

r;^; ^:;[^;:;,^r^:^~^:^::^^  p-* ""  «"•  ^'  "-'••^  ^'"-^  ^'^^-  ^"^  "^^  ""'^°"' "  sei^ support. 

Co<"- —  xhe  life  insurance  companies  of  America 

Dledge   a   billion   dollars   to   build   low   cost 

BILLS  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  AWAITING  APPROVAL  BY  THE  PRESIDENT housing    and    finance    enterprises   that   will 

"  create  jobs  in  city  core  area*. 

7^                                                     Title  A  responsible  savings  and  loan  official  urges 

Bill  No.           Patsed  House  Passed  Senete ^^  industry   to  Invest   sixty   billion  dollars 

-— — ^-^^^^^^^^-^^  t.e  c...  A  ^^^^i^!^::t.ut.^:.'TS^^' 

^^Amz. NOV.  20,1967    .-do imerstM.  S,st.aunod^fica«on^^ "'^c^^^'L  all  over  the  United  States  have 

expressed  interest  in  hirmg  and  training  the 

^,    „  .  .    .  .  „  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom-  j^ard-core   unemployed.   Some  say   they  axe 

Vice  President'i  Challenge  Accepted  by       ^^^^^  ^^  Employment,  Manpower,  and  ready  to  put  new  factories  in  the  Inner  city 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^J-'^j -/S-J'^.f 'p^^^/'^^USfri;  ::ftb'„fc'=^.S  ':TZ  S  SS 

"'  rnake  progre.ss   That  progress  represents  ^^pygu  to  elicit  a  meaningful  contribution 

HON     JOSEPH   S     CLARK  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  that  we  can  j^om    the-  private   sector.   He    may    have    a 

•  o,  P...SV.V..1.  and   Will    r-Uze   th.   American    dream,  point^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

IN  TH.  SENAT.  OK  m.  UNITED  STATES  ^^^at,^-,--   l^^^r^pportunity    will    be  cHUcs  o^o-  -e^  .jearful^  ..h^n  bu.- 

Fnday.  December  15,  1967  achieved  for  all  Americans,  and  that  our     "fj^^^^^'SSan  pr^iems,  with  very  good  in- 

.^\''^^:^^SS^£.:^l^  StS^iSi"::??tK^:  h^-^'^^''.'''^^''^j^ 

S^contrnSn'^^rwafonpov-     cation  of  penury,  slums,  and  inadequate     need    are  ^un^noi..^  .loca^^    -    re- 

erty  that  began  in  1964  and  also  enact-      education^  president,  I  believe  we         Hubert  Humphrey  is  hopefui-^utlously 

ment  by  Congress  of  the  strongest  ail tl-         ^^^  "°*'  ^^^^  ^L^w  and  even  greater     hopeful. 

povWlegislation  yet  written  Into  Fed-      ^-ve^r^e^ason  f^o^^nev.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^f^^^^.         having  tai.ed  with  bu.ine.smen  m  nearly 
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every  state  during  the  last  year.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  seeing  something  much 
deeper  than  an  ephemeral  display  of  civic 
virtue.  I  have  found  a  hard-headed  and 
pragmatic  determination  to  make  a  business- 
like assault  on  si  umlsm.  1 

Businessmen  I  have  talked  to  are  dountlng 
on  support  from  governments  at  all  levels 
to  make  their  contrlbuUon  financially  fea- 
sible and  acceptable  to  their  stockholders — 
a  partnership  with  the  public  sector.  But 
they  are  also  willing  to  take  some  risks. 

It  is  the  risk-takers  of  our  free  etterprlse 
system  who  have  given  most  Amerl^ns  un- 
precedented prosperity;  and  rtsk-talllng  will 
be  a  critical  Ingredient  In  any  succetsful  as- 
sault on  the  complex  disabilities  which  still 
shackle  a  seventh  of  the  American  people  to 
poverty. 

The  dollars,  the  momentum  and,  yes,  the 
determination  are  there  as  never  before — but 
now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  only  cautiously 
hopeful : 

Those  resources  may  very  well  molder  In 
the  gilded  treasury  of  the  establlshnjent  un- 
less they  are  oSered  on  terms  acceptable  to 
the  poor  minority  of  America. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  that  Inner  cKy  com- 
munities and  the  minority  leaders  in  this 
country  are  developing  a  rather  clear  idea  of 
what  they  want.  They  need  help,  want  help, 
and  will  gratefully  accept  It — but  only  If  It 
promises  the  kind  of  progress  they  c»n  make 
for  themselves. 

The  mood  and  the  needs  that  characterize 
the  American  slums  of  today  are  similar  to 
thoee  we  find  in  underdeveloped  countries 
all  over  the  post-colonial  world  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

People  who  have  long  suffered  oppression 
are  now  claiming  their  place  In  the  sun. 

After  decades  of  being  badly  served  by 
schools,  businesses,  and  public  services  run 
by  •■outsiders."  they  want  their  voice.  They 
want— and  they  deserve— the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  through  their  own 
efforts. 

There  is  fierce  cultural  pride,  there  are 
high  Ideals,  there  are  abundant  energies 
which  can  either  build  or  explode. 

And  there  are  crippling  shortages  Of  almost 
everything  but  expectations. 

Decades  of  second-class  clUzenshlp  have 
left  a  dearth  of  managerial  skill  and  poUti- 
cal  experience.  The  means  of  production  are 
lacking.  Interest  rates  are  exorbitant  because 
capital  Is  scarce. 

There  Is  the  usual  quotient  of  human  mis- 
ery—lU-clad  children,  Illiterate  adults,  pesti- 
lential housing   the  ravages  of   unnecessary 

But  through  It  all  there  Is  the  burning 
vision  of  a  better  Ufe— not  Just  a  little  better, 
but  radically  better.  And  there  Is  a  proud, 
sometimes  arrogant,  even  militant,  determi- 
nation that  things  must  Improve — now. 

That  mood  was  at  first  a  serious  obstacle  In 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  W«  did  not 
fully  recognize  It  as  a  critical  source  of 
energy,  and  considered  it  an  expression  of  In- 
gratitude. 

The  recipient  nations,  for  their  p»rt.  con- 
sidered the  technical  advice  and  suggestions 
which  are  part  of  any  responsible  aid  pro- 
gram to  be  Inhibiting  and  demeaning 
••strings."  Only  slowly  have  we  achieved 
enough  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
to  sustain  the  kind  of  hard  bargaining  that 
makes  for  constructive  and  efficient  aid 
programs. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  level  of  mutual 
understanding  between  the  developed  and 
underdeveloped  parts  of  American  society 
seems  to  be  lower  than  between  this  country 
and  many  of  Its  less  developed  neighbors. 

Most  of  us  have  been  thinking  far  too 
small  when  we  Ulk.  for  example,  about  pro- 
viding Jobs.  We  usually  have  In  mind  Jobs 
that  are  only  one  step  better  than  living  on 
welfare. 


Let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  plenty  of 
unemployed,  unskilled  high  school  dropouts 
in  the  inner  city  today  who  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  executives,  entrepreneurs,  police 
chiefs,  military  officers,  pilots,  bank  clerks, 
hairdressers,  dental  technicians,  or  switch- 
board operators.  They  know  it.  and  their 
leaders  know  It. 

Those  youngsters  want  and  need  real,  mar- 
keuble  skills,  not  minimal  training.  Any 
training  program  calculated  to  make  them 
successful  Janitors  and  housemaids  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  Is  simply  not  going  to  be 
acceptable. 

And  their  first  Jobs,  no  matter  how  lowly, 
have  to  visibly  and  actually  represent  the 
first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  advancement. 
Even  if  they  never  reach  the  top.  I  believe 
the  clear  prospect  of  future  progress  Is  the 
only  thing  that  can  make  an  unsatisfactory 
present  bearable. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  need  for  ad- 
vancement opportunities  Is  Just  as  critical 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  and  others 
who  already  hold  jobs — but  Jobs  that  are 
dead-end. 

I  am  afraid,  we  are  thinking  small  on 
housing,  too.  We  tend  to  think  of  minimum 
housing  as  adequate. 

How  do  you  describe  an  adequate  house? — 
as  a  place  free  of  rats,  a  place  where  there 
Is  no  rubbish  In  the  halls,  where  there  Is  hot 
and  cold  running  water? 

I  dont.  I  describe  it  as  a  place  that  has 
enough  space  to  give  a  family  some  privacy, 
where  children  have  access  to  a  park  with 
grass  and  trees  in  it.  where  there  are  mod- 
ern plumbing  facilities  and  some  comfort- 
able furniture.  And  It  Is  In  an  Integrated 
neighborhood. 

That  Is  what  we  have  to  build  toward 
if  we  want  to  solve  the  problem  of  slum 
housing. 

The  same  goes  for  schools.  We  are  wasting 
our  time  If  we  mean  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  Inner  city 
youngsters  Just  enough  to  Insure  that  they 
will  form  a  pool  of  cheap  labor  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  only  test  of  an  adequate  education 
that  any  Negro.  Spanish  American  or  Mexi- 
can-American parent  will  accept  today — and 
the  only  test  America  should  accept — Is  this; 
Does  my  child  have  the  same  chance  In  life 
as  the  child  of  the  average  middle-class 
American? 

Now  I  don't  want  the  American  business 
community  to  say,  "Humphrey  Is  upplng  the 
ante  before  we  even  begin  to  play."  But  If 
the  American  private  sector,  along  with  gov- 
ernment. Is  going  Into  the  business  of  wiping 
out  fxjverty  and  slums,  we  had  better  be 
prepared  to  accept  goals  which  the  people 
we  want  to  help  consider  realistic. 

And  we  have  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  those 
people  not  as  wards  but  as  equals. 

The  emerging  minority  leaders,  for  their 
part,  are  going  to  have  to  exhibit  the  meet 
deft  kind  of  statesmanship  If  they  hope  to 
take  advantage  of  the  money,  skill  and  good 
will  that  are  now  available  to  them  within 
the  American  private  sector. 

Like  leaders  all  over  the  developing  world, 
they  must  both  speak  for  the  needs  and  feel- 
ings of  their  followers,  keeping  alive  the 
distant  vision  of  a  better  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  deal  pragmatically  and  respon- 
sibly with  the  harsh  realities  of  the  present 
They  are  going  to  have  to  convert  frustra- 
tions and  Impatience  Into  energies  for  prog- 
ress rather  than  turmoil. 

The  temptation  to  be  demagogic  and  self- 
indulgent  Is  an  occupational  hazard  of 
leaders  In  their  position.  I  have  Just  seen 
the  results  of  that  kind  of  leadership  In  the 
potentially  rich  country  of  Indonesia  where 
a  new  government  Is  now  struggling  pain- 
fully to  make  a  fresh  start  amidst  the  half- 
finished,  decaying  monuments  to  one  man's 
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Vision  Is  the  mother  of  accomplishment; 


and  slogans  have  their  place.  But  they  ut 
a  weak  substitute  for  solid  achievement. 

You  and  I  have  been  through  some  tough 
liberal  battles  together,  and  I  know  of  ao 
group  In  the  American  business  community 
better  equipped  In  spirit  and  understand- 
ing to  go  out  and  deal  man  to  man  with  the 
Inner  city  leadership  of  America  today. 

I  think  you  are  prepared  to  accept  and 
suppwrt  their  aspirations  and  I  think  you  cm 
elicit  their  cooperation. 

So  I  am  now  going  to  Issue  a  very  specific 
challenge  for  action :  Can  you  set  some 
promising  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  up  la 
business   in   their   own    neighborhoods? 

If  you  can,  you  will  have  gone  a  long  w»y 
toward  bridging  the  gap  between  ttie  n- 
sources  of  prosperous  America  and  Um  aspi- 
rations of  our  disadvantaged  naftnoriUes. 

I  believe  the  entrepreneurial  energies  are 
there — but  the  skills  are  not.  The  financing 
Is  available — but  the  mechanism  for  succea- 
fully  putting  It  to  work  In  ghetto-owned 
enterprises  Is  not. 

I  am  asking  you  to  use  your  entreprf- 
neurtal  skills  and  experience  to  develop  a 
package  of  know-how  and  financing  that 
win  prime  the  pump — that  will  build  viable 
enterprises  from  the  available  Ingredients 
How  do  you  tap  a  stable  market  with  po- 
tential for  expansion  that  will  sustain  a  new 
inner  city  enterprise? 

By  establishing  small  industries  to  pro- 
duce Items  for  your  own  firms? 

By  winning  federal  or  state  procurement 
contracts  for  your  own  companies  and  then 
breaking  them  Into  manageable  subcontract* 
for  new  satellite  firms? 

I  know  of  a  large  Baltimore  firm  that 
issues  eight  thousand  subcontracts  a  year— 
and  not  one  of  them  goes  to  a  Negro-owned 
firm  because  they  Just  don't  exist. 

Where  will  you  find  your  proteges?  Will 
you  seek  people  with  management  experi- 
ence in  large  firms?  Will  you  try  radically 
to  upgrade  existing  minority-owned  shops' 
How  will  you  extend  the  technical  assist- 
ance upon  which  your  success  Is  obviously 
going  to  depend? 

What  kind  of  enterprise  will  have  the 
greatest  economic  Impact  on  the  ghetto? 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  poverty  program, 
but  I  nevertheless  hope  you  will  emphasize 
products  that  can  be  sold  outside  the  ghetto 
Restaurants  and  other  establishments  which 
serve  only  the  depressed  area  Itself  will  pro- 
duce no  new  Income  for  neighborhoods  that 
desperately  need  It,  Like  developing  coun- 
tries, ghettos  need  export  earnings. 

Can  you  build  some  Job-training  provi- 
sions Into  your  new  enterprises? 

The  federal  government  can  give  you  some 
help. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  oper- 
ates an  active  lending  program  lor  cential 
cities  which  Includes  Economic  Opportunity 
Loans  on  liberal  terms. 

Under  broadened  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  Juit 
last  month,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Is  prepared  to  guarantee  leases  of  small 
businessmen  in  depressed  areas. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  SBA  has  de- 
cided to  allow  local  development  companies 
to  borrow  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  for  small  business  plants  to  be 
established  In  high  unemployment  areas 

It  will  run  training  workshops  for  pro- 
spective small  business  owners.  It  offer* 
management  counseling  through  SCORE,  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  which 
now  has  almost  200  chapters  and  over  8300 
participants. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  ready  to  help 
finance  any  reasonable  Job  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  William  Zlsch,  now  on  loan  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  Aerojet  General, 
Is  prepared  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  appro- 
priate government  agencies  at  your  request, 
find  out  what  kind  of  support  you  need  to 
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^vlde  job  opportunities,  and  Issue  tenUtive 
^.mmitments  on  the  spot. 
"'S  more  can  you  suggest?  How  can  ^^ 
K.Her  use  the  purchasing  power  of  federal 
infract!  to  support  new  companies  In  de- 
fr^^  areas?  How  can  we  expand  federal 
P  ^«ntee6  which  cost  the  government  very 
K     to    sSiUlate    private    financing    of 

^•^^td^rrnSr provide  an  equitable 
nd  effective  stimulus  to  the  kind  of  projects 

*\^lrri'''g-^>^ent-owned  land  stand- 
■  JwL  in  nearly  every  city  In  America.  How 
'an  we  make  it  a  productive  asset? 

?^hl^  nation  must  apply  the  same  ingenuity 
and  creative  energy  to  the  prob  em  of  pu  - 
inK  the  inner  cities  on  their  feet  that  It 
TJ  applied  to  building  a  free  enterprise 
ivstem  which  serves  the  public  lnteres.s- 
nd^e  can  afford  even  less  trial  and  error. 
Yours  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  If  you 
arJ  going  U)  win  confidence,  you  will  have 
to  work  from  the  very  beginning  as  equal 
parrners  with  people  whose  b^kground  is 
very  different  from  yours. 

You  will  not  need  to  be  charlUble-the 
Ume  for  that  has  passed.  You  can  be  hard- 
nosed  and  realistic.  You  can  be  perlectJy 
?S    Above    all    you    must    be    infinitely 

,1- pa  f  ly  C 

If  you  succeed,  you  will  have  done  much 
more  than  provide  new  employment  op- 
Su°  ties  and  new  incomes-^methlng 
?^u  could  have  done  by  Pitting  a  plant  of 
vour  own  In  a  depressed  neighborhood. 

You  will  have  developed  a  dramatic  new 
lormula  lor  private  sector  Pa';ticlpatlon  in 
the  War  on  Poverty-a  forniula  which  can 
ser;e  as  an  example  for  hundreds  of  similar 
ventures  throughout  the  country. 

You  will  have  given  some  individual  Ainer- 
icans  a  full  and  equal  chance  as  well  as 
ibe  help  they  need,  to  reach  the  top;  and 
Slough  those  leaders  you  will  have  served 
the  aspirations  of  an  entire  community. 

You  will  have  proven  that  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  can  produce  not  only 
plenty,  but  lull  and  equal  opportunity  for 

all 

Eeal  opportunity  for  every  American  a 
suke  in  B^lety-that  Is  good  public  policy^ 
K,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote,  "Ust  a  man  have 
nothing  to  do  for_  his  country  and  he  wlU 
ha\enolove  for  It." 

It  U  good  economics.  Some  15  per  cent  oi 
the  American  people  today  are  neither  ade- 
quate   producers    nor    effective    consumers. 

They  are  also  poor  tax  payers.  

They  need  houses,  furniture,  clothes,  food, 
and  everything  else  the  majority  of  American 
families  consume  every  day.  They  are  Amer- 
ica's new  economic  frontier,  if  we  can  but 
lap     their     strength,     and     their     creative 

energies.  .*,«»», 

And.  finally,  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves, sharing  abundance  with  those  wno 
have  too  lltUe— that  Is  good  morals. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  Wolfe;  "To  every 
man  his  chance,  to  every  man  regardless  of 
hU  bin.h.  his  shining,  golden  opportunity. 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work  to 
be  himself.  And  to  become  whatever  things 
hlB  manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him.  ThU  .  -  -  Is  the  promise  of 
America." 


Response  bt    Chaikman    EocrNX  Lano,   Na- 
tional    BUSINBSSMEN'S     COUNCH.,     TO    VKE 

President  Humphrey 

For  the  economically  disenfranchised,  op- 
portunities can  permit  an  Inherently  able 
inner  city  resident  to  become  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  this  room.  More  than  that,  we  must 
provide  the  know-how.  experience,  and  guid- 
ance to  help  make  these  opportunities  come 
alive.  The  Immensity  of  the  total  problem 
may  well  Intimidate  any  organization  oi 
government  or  Indusuy,  let  alone  Individual 
buainesamen.    But    Mr.    Vice    President,    the 


National  Businessmen's  Council  has  resolved 

not  to  be  intimidated. 

A  democratic  society  and  a  free  enter- 
nrlse  economy  demands  that  we  maintain 
K  i^the  clpaclty  of  the  individual.  Each 
businessman  In  this  rcx>m  lives  t^is  truism^ 
SO,  m  facing  the  total  Inner  ^'^^  P^f^"^ 
in  all  of  lt£  immensity,  I  need  but  recall 
President  Kennedy's  restatement  of  a 
Chinese  proverb;  ■'That  the  voyage  of  a 
thousand  miles  starts  with  a  single  step. 

Mr  Vice  President,  we  accept  your  chal- 
lenge and,  enth-ased  by  your  support,  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  National  Bulsnessmens 
council  is  ready  to  take  that  s'^p,  now  In 
fact,  we  now  pledge  you  at  least  three  steps, 
a  three-part  program. 

Bv  June  30,  1968,  the  National  BusineM- 
men'8  Council  will  Initiate  and  sponsor  the 
creation  of  at  least  three  new  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  In  Inner  city  areas  of  New 
York  Each  of  these  will  be  founded  on  a 
viable  business  concept  that  will  be  devel- 
oped with  the  technical  and  management 
guidance  of  NBMC  members,  and  each  will 
be  owned  by  inner  city  residents  with  the 
desire  and  the  Inherent  ability  to  succeed 
as  entrepreneurs.  Each  will  start  small,  but 
as  ventures  that  will  have  the  capacity  for 
permanence  and  growth  along  with  the  abil- 
ities of  their  Indlglnous  owners. 

Second,  by  the  end  of   1968  the  National 
Businessmen's  Council  will  estabUsh  at  lewt 
fifty   manufacturing  concepts  that  we  con- 
sider workable  In  our  Inner  city  areas.  With 
these  concepts  we  will  try  to  bring  together 
all  of  the  facllll^es  and  advantages  that  you 
have  set  forth.  We  will  try  to  bring  together 
the   technical   know-how,   the   management 
ability  the  caplUl  and  markets,  all  elements 
that     together    with    local    ambitions,    cea 
foster  the  export   expansion  of  our   under- 
privUeged  communities.  In  this  effort,  we  will 
seek  help  from  our  business  world  and  from 
government  at  all  levels.  ,„„„r4. 

And  in  this  regard.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  has  assured  us  that,  as 
part  of  his  economic  development  proK/^m^ 
we  will  receive  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
City  and  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  read 
this 'telegram  that  I  received  earlier  from  the 

"Because  of  a  previous  commitment.  Com- 
missioner Lewisohn  and  I  regret  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  your  luncheon 
on  November  16th.  I  have  asked  Commis- 
sioner Ganz  to  represent  the  aty.'  Commis- 
sioner Oanz  is  the  Manpower  Commissioner. 
I  think  they're  over  there  somewhere.  Sam, 
do  vou  want  to  stand  up  and  take  a  bow 

"New  York  City  is  vitally  int*res^ed  in  the 
development  of  entrepreneurial  talent  In  mi- 
nority communities.  The  City's  Department 
of   Commerce   and   Industrial   Development, 
under  the  leadership  of  Commissioner  Lewis- 
ohn is  planning  a  major  program  forpromo- 
tion  of  local  business  ownerships.  The  pro- 
posed project  of  the  National  Businessmen  s 
^cll    Will    help    to    provide    the    much- 
needed  assistance  of  private  Industry,  with- 
out which  the  City's  efforts  could  not  suc- 
ceed   The  City  and  the  Council  must  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  to  make  these  programs 
effective.   Please   accept   my   congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  success. 

•John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor. 

Third  the  National  Businessmen's  Council 
is  setting  up  a  Vice  President's  Committee 
for  Community  Export  Expansion.  This  Com- 
mittee will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  lor  busi- 
nessmen who  accept  your  challenge  It  will 
cooperate  with  the  agencies  of  government 
and  with  other  business  groups  who  wish  to 
set  up  similar  projects. 

In  fact  in  the  same  evangelical  fervour 
that  you  have  expressed.  Id  like  to  start  to 
do  some  recruiting  right  here  and  now.  I 
would  ask  that  any  businessman  a!  busi- 
nessmen in  this  room,  who  would  like  to 
work  with  us  on  our  Vice  President  s  Com- 
mittee or  independently,  let  us  know.  There 


are  cards  on  your  table.  You  can  note  your 
name  and  address  and  drop  the  cards  off  at 
the  reception  desk  when  you  letive.  V,e  need 
vour  Ideas  and  support,  and  I  promise  you 
a  satisfactory  and  rewarding  experience^ 

Mr.    Vice    President,    there   Is   a    time   lor 
surveys  and  broad-gauged  planning.  But  tiie 
p"^pective     entrepreneurs     of     the     ghetto 
should  not  wait.  Each  new  entrepreneur  is 
the  yeast  that  will  breed  its  own  cu Uure  of 
economic  development.  There  is  a  ""^e  for 
words  of  appreciation  and  thanks,  and  that 
U^ls  now    except  we  are  giving  you  more 
th^n    words.    The    National    Busln^mens 
CotSicll  proposes  action  and  results^  We  toow 
that  our  program  Is  ifot  easy  and  that  we 
^n  surely^tub  our  toes,  many  times,  al^g 
the  wav    If  It  becomes  too  painful,  we  will 
coL  to  you.  not  to  cry,  Just  to  regenerate 
the  enthusiastic  sense  of  purpose  that  >ou 
have  instilled  In  us  today. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Vice  President. 


Amelia  Fenichel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  1967  draws 
to  a  close,  I  wish  to  record  the  loss  that 
many  of  us  in  New  York  have  felt  since 
the  death  of  Amelia  Fenichel. 

Fx>r  5  years  Amelia  Fenichel  was  ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District.  With 
devotion  and  empathy,  she  managed  to 
help  thousands  of  men  and  women  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  evei?  corner  of 
the  West  Side,  Washington  Heights,  m- 
wood.  and  Marble  Hill. 

Amelia  Femchel  had  already  enjojed 
a  full  life  when  she  became  my  New 
York  district  assistant.  .^  a  young 
woman,  she  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
old  Brooklyn  Eagle.  She  had  become  a 
professional  social  ^^'^f  ^he  had  had 
years  of  happiness  v.ith  her  late  hus- 
band Sol  Fenichel.  She  had  raised  two 
outstanding  and  charming  children 
Robert  and  Tedda.  She  had  served  We 

well.  ,    ,      v,„. 

But  this  was  not  enough  for  her. 
She  joined  my  staff  first  as  a  voltm- 
leer  and  then  as  the  full-tmie  district 
distant.  The  New  York  office  of  the 
20th  Congressional  District  is  &  center 
of  social  service  for  constituent^  ^ho 
need  help  Before  her  death  she  had  so 
organized  the  office  that  it  could  be  used 
as  a  training  ground   for  young   social 

^*As^she  had  helped  thousands,  she  had 
come  to  know  the  intricacies  of  various 
Federal  agencies  and  the  ramifications 
of  New  York's  enormoui=  bureaucracie?  in 
welfare,  housing,  medicme,  vete^ns  af- 
fairs, civil  service,  the  c^"^^  S^%,^^f, 
become  an  expert  at  asking  the  right 
officials  at  the  right  time,  and  a.  finding 
the  right  answers  to  help  maividuals^ 

But  she  ran  the  office  not  simply  wi  h 
administrative  efficiency  She  ran  it  '»nth 
human  efficiency,  which  is  more  impor- 
tant. She  saw  each  human  being  as  no 
more  and  no  less  than  ar:  individual  She 
saw  misery  and  unhappiness  in  terms  oi 
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ihe  people  who  suffered  it,  and  in  terms 
of  what  she  could  do  at>out  it. 

She  worked  for  the  lonely,  the  lost; 
those  who  needed  housing  and  those 
without  enough  to  eat.  She  helped  chil- 
dren in  trouble;  those  who  needed  jobs 
and  those  who  did  not  kpow  where  else 
to  turn.  She  gave  unstlntingly  of  her  en- 
ergy, her  time  and  talent  and  warmth  so 
that  others  lived  tetter. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  any 
of  our  human  problems,  or  to  any  of  the 
failures  or  needs  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  to  approach  any  meaningful  an- 
swers, we  will  have  to  have  Amelia 
Penichel's  insight.  We  will  have  to  see  our 
problems  basically  in  terms  of  people. 
Those  who  do  manage  to  find  solutions, 
who  can  lead  us  forward,  will  Have  to 
look  on  the  world  with  Amelia  Fenichel's 
insight,  with  glasses  which  filter  out  the 
nonsense  and  bitterness  and  the  despera- 
tion, and  somehow  always  manage  to  see 
the  Individual  person. 

The  great  contribution  of  her  years  as 
administrator  was  not  in  her  ofiBee  work 
or  in  her  volunteer  organization  or  even 
in  the  love  which  she  engendered.  Pri- 
marily, her  contribution  was  in  the  things 
that  she  accomplished  which  have  made 
other  lives  better — jobs,  decent  housing, 
social  security  benefits,  child  care,  medi- 
cal help. 

Amelia  Fenichel  died  suddenly  early 
this  year  after  one  of  her  typical  long, 
devoted  days  at  the  district  office. 

She  had  made  life  bearable  and  better 
for  thousands,  and  better  for  everyone 
who  knew  her.  She  has  left  a  great  gap 
in  our  lives  and  in  our  community,  and 
this  year,  as  we  have  missed  her  more 
and  more,  we  have  come  to  know  her  true 
value  more  than  ever. 

.J 


When  It  Rains  It  Pours 


only  bid  at  the  auction  was  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  owners  of  the 
property  to  whom  the  property  was 
sold."  The  owners'  representative  was 
Henry  D.  Blair,  Jr.,  an  attorney  whom 
Gtovernor  Agnew  appointed  last  June  to 
the  Maryland  Tax  Court. 

The  partners  in  this  landownership 
with  Governor  Agnew  who  bought  out 
his  share  Include  political  and  business 
associates  of  the  Governor  who  still 
stand  to  gain  from  location  of  the  par- 
allel bridge  near  this  property. 

One  of  these  is  Harry  A.  Dundore,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty Planning  Board,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Agnew  when  the  latter  was  county 
executive  of  Baltimore  County. 

J.  Walter  Jones,  a  former  owner,  who 
sold  his  share  of  the  land  just  before 
Governor  Agnew  was  prodded  into  sell- 
ing, is  a  Baltimore  County  real  estate 
investor  and  a  close  political  adviser  to 
the  Governor. 

These  friends  of  the  Governor  who  still 
own  tills  land  can  hardly  fall  to  gain 
from  location  of  the  parallel  bridge  near 
their  property.  Governor  Agnew  was 
aware  of  this  when  he  rammed  the  par- 
allel bridge  bill  through  the  legislature, 
after  it  had  been  defeated  on  public 
referendum  by  the  people  of  Maryland. 
The  Governor,  therefore,  is  still  in  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Indeed,  in  1966  the  Baltimore  Sun 
noted  editorially : 

Mr.  Agnew  has  put  hUnfielf  in  a  position 
from  which  he  may  derive  personal  profit 
If  a  parallel  span  Is  constructed.  Representa- 
tive Long  Is  right  In  saying  that  Mr.  Agnew's 
land  piirchase  raises  a  question  of  Ills  fitness 
to  make  a  bridge-location  decision  If  elected 
Oovernor.  Even  If  he  disposes  of  his  Interest 
now  or  after  the  elctlon,  Mr.  Agnew  could 
find  himself  In  the  awkward  position  of  hav- 
ing to  make  a  decUlon  directly  affecting 
former  business  associates. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or    MARYLAND 


VeteraD«  Peoiion  Benetiti  H.R.  12S55 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  colleague  from  the  First  District  of 
.Maryland  IMr.  Morton]  has  made  a 
comradely  attempt  to  absolve  Governor 
Agnew  of  conflict  of  interest  in  his  own- 
ership of  land  near  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed parallel  bridge  across  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay 

My  colleague  refers  to  the  Governor's 
"alleged  ownership,"  Far  from  being 
"alleged."  the  Governor's  owTiership  is 
Indisputable.  It  has  been  admitU'd  by 
him  publicly  and  is  documented  in  the 
land  records  of  Anne  .\rundel  County. 

Mr  Agnew  himself  acknowledged  con- 
rllct  of  interest  by  his  statement  last 
year  that  he  was  going  to  arrange  for 
sale  of  this  land  through  a  trust  agree- 
ment to  avoid  "suspicion."  Only  after 
being  prodded  by  me  and  others  to  live 
up  to  his  promLse.  did  he  actually  carry 
out  the  sale  of  this  lajid 

Who  bought  tills  land  from  the  Gov- 
ernor?  Mr.   Morton   reports  that  "the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


Early  in  the  90th  Congress,  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  1967.  I  Introduced  H.R.  4758,  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  monthly  social  securi- 
ty payments  shall  not  be  considered  &£ 
income  in  determining  eligibility  for 
pensions  under  that  title.  On  March  2, 
I  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  support  of  my 
bill.  H,R.  4756,  At  that  time.  I  stated 

Social  Security  beneflU  are  not  glfu  or 
grants  from  our  government.  These  beneflte 
are  Insurance  which  Is  paid  for  during 
productive  years  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, I  see  no  reason  to  consider  these 
benefits  as  Income  In  determining  ellglbUl- 
ly  for  veterans  pensions. 

On  September  19,  1967,  I  again  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  During  the  course  of 
my  statement,  I  said: 

While  my  bill  excludes  only  Social  Seciirl- 
ty  benefits  from  consideration  as  Income  to 
determine  eligibility  for  veterans  pensions, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  veteran* 
receiving  Federal  pensions  and  other  types 
of  annuities  are  slmUarly  affected  by  our 
present  laws.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  this 
Committee  will  also  take  Into  consideration 
the  elimination  of  retirement  annuities 
from  consideration  as  income  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  veterans  i>enslon5. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness In  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  consider  and  act  favorably  on 
H.R. 12555. 
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or    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1967,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  bill  H.R.  12555,  to  amend 
the  income  limitation  provision  for  veter- 
ans and  widows  of  veterans  receiving 
non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions and  to  increase  the  rate  of  non- 
service-connectcd  pensions. 

This  bill  offers  greater  protection  for 
every  veteran,  widow  and  child  receiving 
VA  pension  benefits  by  prohibiting  re- 
ductions or  termination  of  benefits  that 
might  result  from  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

H  R  12555  insures  that  there  will  be 
no  termination  or  reduction  of  VA  pen- 
sion benefits  as  a  result  of  an  Increase 
In  social  security  benefits.  The  bill  In- 
creases the  overall  maximum  income 
limitation  by  $200.  so  that  a  veteran  will 
not  lose  his  pension  solely  as  a  result  of 
his  raise  in  social  security. 


The  Diiburiement  of  Vocational  Educs- 
tion   Funds  to   the   States 


FJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

i   >     .VEW     V    jKK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  t&ie 
great  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  ver>'  important  address  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Albert  H.  Quie.  given  in  New  York  City 
on  December  8.  1967.  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Quie  makes  the  highly  important 
recommendation  that  we  must  reorganize 
our  vocational  education,  training,  and 
manpower  programs,  and  urges  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Education  and  Manpower. 

I  am  sure  that  this  recommendation 
will  be  picked  up  by  other  experts  in  the 
field  and.  hopefully,  will  come  before  the 
Congress  where  I  hope  there  will  be 
favorable  action. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  new 
and  direct  approach  to  these  problems. 

The  text  of  his  address  follows: 
The  Disbursement  or  Vocational  EorcATiON 

FtJNDS     TO     THE      STATES 

(Remarks  of  Albert  H  Quie  Member  of  Con- 
gress before  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York  City.  December 
8. 1967) 

As  we  meet  here  today,  another  major  edu- 
cation controversy  looms  large  on  the  na- 
tional horizon.  This  controversy  will  revolve 


,n„nrt  the  future  direction  of  American 
Sonal  education  Thus  far,  the  rumblings 
Tmie  who  ai«  dlBsatlsfled  have  remained 
•IrBViv  out  of  public  earshot  Commissioner 
;TSucatlon,  Harold  Howe,  II,  has  publicly 
tatM  that  he  Is  disappointed  in  Its  prog- 
1  Manv  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
^cation  and  Labor  Committee  have  se- 
"ely  criticized  vocaUonal  eduoaUon  a^  a 
-mature  that  looks  backward-offerings  Job 
;Sll8  and  training  that  are  now  obsolete  and 
^t-of-step  with  the  sophisticated  employ- 
ment demands  that  are  Imposed  by  a  fast- 
moving  and  dynamic  urban  society, 

Mv  distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon 
Repfesentative  Edith  Green,  with  whom  I 
^rve  on  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
Tatlon  has  Indicated  that  vocational  edu- 
cation' should  be  a  top-prlorlty  Item  on  the 
congressional  agenda.  Congressman  Roman 
P^dnskl.  Chairman  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  ha*  given  me  aseurance 
that  a  thorough,  in-depth  study  of  vocational 
education  will  be  made  next  year  with  an  eye 
toward  writing  comprehensive  legislation  to 
expand  the  level  of  Federal  support  and 
oarticipatlon. 

Sometime  next  month,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education,   created  under 
Uie  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1963  and  chaired 
bv  the  commissioner  of  Education,  will  sub- 
mit lu  initial  evaluation  of  our  vocational 
education   programs.   The   recommendations 
submitted  by  this  Council  are  expected  to 
have  a  major   Impact  on   any  amendments 
that  will  receive  Congressional  consideration 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. .  . 
All  in  all.  It  looks  Uke  an  exciting  and 
challenging  year   ahead   for   all   parties   In- 
terested  in   the   future   of   vocational   edu- 
cation. 

Vocational  education  has  evolved  from  aii 
individually-initiated.  Informal  educational 
experience  Into  a  major  component  of  our 
American  educational  curriculum.  Other 
than  the  Land  Grant  college  legislation,  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  receive  Federal 
support.  Its  importance.  In  relationship  to 
the  growth  of  our  national  economy  and 
the  development  of  our  human  resources, 
iB  now  fully  recognized  by  educational  poli- 
cy-makers at  all  levels. 

Passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  In  1917 
marked  early  Congressional  concern  and  the 
beginning  of  our  national  commitment  to 
support  this  facet  of  education.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Congress  functions  most  effectively 
when  a  national  crisis  strikes.  In  1917.  as 
World  War  I  neared  an  end,  there  was  a 
realization  that  oceans  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect us  from  the  problems  of  nations  that 
are  away  from  our  continent.  Rather,  it  was 
our  great  industrial  might  that  enabled  tis 
to  win  the  war.  Congress  reacted  by  enact- 
ing legislation  to  provide  further  training 
in  vocational  Ekllls. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  narrow  and 
limited  in  scope.  Funds  were  allotted  to  the 
Slates  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  directors  of  agricultural  subjects 
as  well  as  for  teachers  of  trade,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  industrial  subjects.  In  addition, 
funds  were  earmarked  for  aid  In  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  in  these  subject  areas. 

Congress  reacted  In  a  similar  manner 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  was 
enacted  More  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
George-Barden  Act.  It  was  also  based  on 
the  categorical  approach  with  funds  ear- 
marked for  agriculture,  home  economics, 
trade  and  industry,  distributive  education, 
fishing  trades  and  industry.  pracUcal  nurse 
training,  and  the  training  of  highly  skilled 
technicians  in  occupations  requiring  exper- 
Use  In  scientific  fields  necessary  for  our 
national  defense. 
This     reactlon-to-a-crisU     approach     was 


again  seen  with  the  enactment  of  the  Na 
Uonal  Defense  Education  A.Tt  of  1958  At 
•hat  time,  the  American  people  were 
shocked  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians  were 
capable  of  launching  a  Sputnik  space  ve- 
hicle. The  Soviets  successfully  launched 
their  vehicle  well  In  advance  of  comparable 
American  efioits.  It  was  concluded  that  our 
scientific  and  mathematical  abUltles  and 
expertise  were  lacking.  And.  If  we  were  to 
retain  world  leadership,  wb  would  have  to 
expand  our  store  of  knowledg<-  of  these 
areas  as  well  as  In  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. Congressional  reaction  Ui  this  crisis 
took  the  form  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1958, 

Most  recently,    the   Elementary   ond   Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  reflected  a  deep 
national    concem-a    concern    for    t^e    Na- 
tion's poor.  AS  the  result  of  the  book.  The 
Other  Amerxca  by  Michael   Harrington,  the 
American   conscience  was  heavy  with   guilt 
over  the  plight  of  the  poor.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  ESEA,  the  greatest  amounte  of 
money  are  allocated  U,  the  Nations  school 
districts  ba-sed  on  the  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren  attending.   These   funds,  l^owever    are 
not   distributed    among   "poverty     children. 
Rather,  each  school  district  receives  monlM 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  ■■P^l^^^^}^'ll 
living  within   Its  boundaries   in   1959.  When 
I  mention   the  date   1959.  this  should   give 
vou   some   idea   of    Just   how    outdated   om 
statistical  base  Is.  For  example^  '^f^t^'^rth'; 
81  counties  have  had  a  net  reduction  In  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen.  But   the  °^^chaiilBin  of  the 
Act    perpetuates    this    inequitable    distribu- 
tion of  funds.  In  a  word,  l"^   ^^f "(■  "^  ^"^ 
distributing  monies  to  school  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  poor  children  that 
thev  had  back  In  1959. 

B\it  let's  return  to  vocational  education. 
Seventeen  years  elapsed-from  1946  until 
1963— before  the  Congress  took  concerned 
action  to  align  vocational  education  w.th 
the  Nation's  projected  manpower  needs  and 
passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
That  Act  incorporated  some  major  changes 
First  the  agricultural  bias  or  weighting  that 
had  characterized  previous  legislation  wm 
eliminated,  and  second,  the  so-called  block 
grant"  concept  was  Introduced  Into  the  realm 
of  vocational  education. 

To   remove   the   agricultural   bias   or   em- 
phasis that  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  SmUh- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts,  tbe  Vc<a- 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  1963  contained  U^n- 
guage  that  would  permit  any  of  the  funds 
that    had    been    earmarked    exclusively    for 
agricultural    training    to    be    transferred    to 
of  combined  with  the  funds  that  i^ ad  been 
authorized  to  support  new  training  P^^^^^ 
in  other  words,  a  SUte  could  use  ^  money 
for  whatever  programs  it  felt  ■would  lead  to 
gainful  employment    Prior  W  this,  as  I  have 
said  vocational  education  had  been  categori- 
cally limited  to  agriculture,  home  economic^. 
trade  and  Industry,  and  distributive  educa- 
tion   Now,  business  and  Industry,  too,  offered 
a  broad  range  of  employment  opportunities— 
but  ?herriere   no   federally-assisted   voca- 
tional training  programs  for  tbem. 

That  there  was  a  need  and  a  desire  for 
this  was  evident  In  the  huge  over-matching 
of  the  States  and  the  communities  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Not  only  was  the  agricultural  bias  re- 
moved but  the  distribution  formula  was 
completely  revamped  Funds  were  n°  1°^K" 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  rural  or  farm  popu- 
Tat^n,  but  on  income  and  the  ^PUlatlon 
Within  the  State,  Let  me  add.  parenthetl- 
cally  that  I  believe  that  this  is  an  idea 
foundation  on  which  to  base  other  Federal 
aid  For  m  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  'there  was  at  least  an  attempt  made 
to  develop  a  national  manpower  policy^ 
^ere  was  no  such  policy  and  I  am  frank 
to  admit  that  As  Dr  Venn  has  said,  we  have 
no  manpower  policy  today.  Whether  or  not 


Dr   Levi  tan  said  In  as  many  words,  one  had 
onlv  to  listen  to  his  speech—for  the  point 
was'  made  that  we  have  no  national  man- 
power   policy    today     At    least    we    do    have 
some  of  the  makings  for  such  a  policy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  one  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963    That 
Act   with  its  block  grant  structure,  required 
that  each  State  develop  and  submit  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  his  approval    In  Its  plan,  a 
State  must    establish   its  policies   and   spell 
out  those  procedures  that  will  determine  its 
allocation   of    these   Federal    monie^-glvme 
adequate  assurance  that  the  manpower  needs 
and   emplo\-ment    opportunities    within    the 
State    are    'given    appropriate    consideratl^. 
Though     State     Involvement     was     Umit^ea, 
States  were,  nor.etheless,  required  to  develop 
a  long-range  blueprint  for  the  spending  oT 
vocational  education  funds  awarded  to  them 
by  the  Federal  government    Under  the  «rms 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  the  school 
districts   receive   their   monies    but    not    on 
a   proJect-by-proJect   basis   which   finds   the 
Office  of  EducaUon,  the  OEO.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  flooded  with   thousands   and 
thousands    of    Individual    project    proposals 
that  must  be  processed  and  rertewed 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19W. 
then  represents  our  first  real  national  com- 
mitment to  support  vocational  education  In 
that  Act,  we  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
action  that  would  guarantee  us  the  capabil- 
ity to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  manpower 
crisis  that  will  confront  us  In  the  decade 
of  the  1970's.  Our  commitment  was  a  firm 
one-  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  our  intent  was  the 
right  one. 

The  question  still  remains:  Have  we  hon- 
ored and  fulfilled  that  commitment?  In 
dollars  and  cents  terms,  I  think  that  we  have 
done  a  fairly  good  Job  But,  this  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  don't  need  substantial  increases  in 
the  appropriations  in  the  years  that  Ue 
ahead— for  the  obvious  need  Is  now  recog- 
nizable. ^      ,  

In  the  fiscal  vear  1967   the  Federal  govern- 
ment alone  expended  tl  4  billion  for  three 
manpower    training    and    vocational    e«ort*. 
Two-hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  dol- 
lars   was    spent    for    Vocational    Education. 
$390  million  for  Manpower  Development  and 
Training,    plus    S734    million    for    a    variety 
of  work  training  programs  authorUed  under 
the  Economic   Opportunity  Act   of    1964.  in 
addition.  $353  miUion  was  spent  for  Project 
Headstart   and   over   one   billion   dohars  for 
the    Elementarv    and    Secondary    Education 
\cl  of    1965    So,   vou  can  see.   in   terms   or 
monev.  the  Federal  government  has  made  a 
substantial   commitment. 

But  the  authorization   and   appropriation 
of  funds  in  Washington  is  not  the  sole  an- 
swer   These  funds  must  be  funneled  to  the 
States  and   the  local  commuT.iUes  in  order 
to  have  them  used  in  the  most  effective  way. 
The  Federal   government   doesn't  run  these 
programs  itself    If   the  Federal   government 
1«  eoing  to  make  large  commitments  of  dol- 
\ln  and,  if  when  the  War  In  Vietnam  comes 
to  a  close  there  is  a  substantia:   Increase   .n 
this  Federal  outlay,  we  must  determine  ho'» 
to  best  make  this  available  t^  the  States  and 
the  local  communities  This  Is  the  vital  ques.- 
tfon  ^nfronting  us  at  this  time    Currently 
there  Is  no  single  method  for  fifanc^|^°- 
cational    education    programs    at    the    fc^te 
and  local  levels    The  method  oJ_J^^^^^  ^ 
different   for    each    of    the    programs    that    1 
have  mentioned-so  much  so  that  I  consider 
these    programs,    for    the    most    part     to    be 
meTelv^Peleral   "patches"  on   the  t^tal  gov- 
ernmental and  private  effort 

In  mv  conversations  with  Bchool   admln- 

tstrators  across  the  country,  one  theme  runs 

throueh    all    of    our    discussions:    State    ana 

^TIdu«tional  authorities  are   finding   It 

Sealmglv    difficult    to    carry    out    educa- 

uonarprograms  according  t«  prloriUes  which 
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are  responsive  to  local  needs  This  la  the  case 
because  In  order  to  parUclpate  In  federal 
categorical  aid  programs  and  to  receive 
needed  Federal  dollar  assistance.  State  and 
local  educators  must  devote  more  an*  more 
of  their  time  to  paperwork  and  red  tape. 
This  costs  the  American  taxpayer  nttlUlons 
of  dollars  annually — and  these  dollars 
should  be  going  to  support  bona  flde  edu- 
cational programs  for  our  children. 

The  tragedy  of  all  of  this  Is  that  carefully 
designed  programs  and  adequate  doDar  ex- 
penditures do  not  add  up  to  a  national  man- 
power policy.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy, 
conflict,  duplication,  and  waste  will  prevent 
us  from  fuJIy  honoring  our  commitment  to 
first-rate,  quaUty  vocational  educaUon 
training. 

Let  us.  for  a  moment,  look  at  som«  of  the 
conflicts  that  have  arisen  and  at  the  eSecta 
of  present  methods  of  funneUng  Federal 
funds  to  the  local  levels.  First,  let's  consider 
the  matching  requlremenu  of  the  various 
vocational  education  programs.  Vocational 
education  under  the  auspices  of  HEW  re- 
quires 50  percent  State  matching,  while 
vocational  rehabllltaUon  requires  only  25 
percent.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
MDTA,  and  adult  education  under  the  OfBce 
of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  require  a  10  per- 
cent SUte  matching  of  funds,  while  In  the 
Job  Corps  and  ESEA  there  is  no  requirement 
for  State  matching  of  Federal  dollars.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  a  vast  number  of  Federal 
programs  that  all  have  dUferent  matching 
provisions. 

What  this  means  la  that  when  you  try  to 
determine  Just  how  your  local  or  your  State 
money  Is  to  be  utilized,  you  are  left  with 
••bargain  basement  shopping."  You  try  to 
get  as  much  of  the  Federal  money  lor  the 
least  amount  of  local  or  State  money.  And 
this  undertaking  will  throw  the  entire  pro- 
gram— the  national  as  well  as  State  and  local 
efforts — out  of  balance. 

We  must  also  consider  how  the  States 
apply  for  their  funds.  Meet  of  the  operative 
programs  find  funds  granted  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis.  This  Is  not  a  block  grant 
approach  but  a  categorical  one  In  whflch  the 
projects  are  developed  locally. 

I  enjoyed  a  com.ment  that  appeared  In  a 
new  study  that  la  being  conducted  now  on 
the  educaUonal  systems  for  the  1970's.  And 
that  comment  was  that  they  are  going  to  ask 
for  unsolicited  proposals.  And.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  that  Is  really  possible.  All  of 
this  categorical  aid— aU  of  the  project-by- 
project  aUocatlon  of  funds  requires  taiat  one 
become  proflclent  In  the  art  of  ••graataman- 
shlp'— that  la  the  abUlty  to  weave  one's  way 
through  the  endless  bureaucraUc  maze  and 
the  mountainous  piles  of  red  tape.  Those 
who  are  able  to  develop  a  project  proposal 
that  Is  the  kind  that  the  reader  likes  to  read 
will  usuaUy  get  their  projects  funded.  You 
must  develop  a  program  that  wlU  include 
not  only  what  you  really  want  and  aeed  but 
also  one  that  you  think  will  get  funded. 
Only  In  this  way  can  you  be  assured  of  get- 
ting your  money.  And.  If  you  dont  get  your 
money,  then  your  superior  Isn't  going  to  like 
you  very  well.  In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, they  say  "publish  or  perish"— liere  It  la 
'•get   your    grants   or    you're    out." 

Let  me  reiterate — the  costs  of  thU  type  of 
admlnlstraUon  are  high.  The  waste  In  terms 
of  talent  and  in  terms  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars defies  precise  calculation  on  a  n*Uon- 
wlde  basis.  Dr  Arthur  Swanson.  Covuacll  As- 
sociate for  the  Western  New  York  School 
Study  Council,  told  the  Members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
"the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
requires  approximately  30  times  the  man- 
power to  fiutrlbute  (1  of  Federal  (categori- 
cal) aid  than  Is  required  to  distribute  •! 
of  State  aid." 

Poorer  and  smaller  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  Just  do  not  have  sufficient 
manpower  to  satisfy  Federal  paperwork  re- 


quirements. Unable  to  siirmount  the  bureau- 
cratic barriers  that  confront  them,  they  see 
P'ederal  monies  awarded  to  larger  and 
wealthier  educational  agencies  and  dlstrlcU 
whose  needs  are  not  the  most  urgent  or  criti- 
cal. Finally,  the  State  matching  require- 
ments serve  merely  to  broaden  the  gap  that 
exlsU  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor 
States.  In  some  of  the  programs,  we  do  have 
an  equalizing  factor  so  there  Is  more  money 
available  to  the  poorer  States.  But  then.  In 
vocational  education,  they  have  that  50  per- 
cent that  they  have  to  contribute  themselves 
which  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for  some 
of  them.  I  must  say.  for  a  number  of  the 
poorer  States,  that  they  have  done  extremely 
well  In  the  field  of  vocational  education.  If 
one  wants  to  criticize  the  southern  States — 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  fad  these  days — 
one  should  look  at  vocational  education  and 
compare  some  of  the  southern  States  with 
the  northern  States  and  see  how  well  these 
southern  States  have  done  in  vocational 
education. 

There  are  a  number  of  conflicts  that 
plague  this  area.  There  Is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  academic  and  the  vocational  which 
Is  going  on  In  the  secondary  schools.  There 
Is  a  conflict  between  technical  education  at 
the  higher  education  level  and  vocational 
education  that  Is  post  high  school  and  won't 
fit  into  the  college  curriculum  or  into  voca- 
tional education  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  There  Is  also  the  conflict  between  In- 
stitutional programs  and  the  on-the-job 
training  programs.  None  of  these  has  been 
resolved.  They  have  been  kept  below  the 
surface  as  much  as  possible.  I  always  think 
It  better  If  these  disputes  are  brought  out 
Into  the  open  and  the  various  points  of  view 
aired.  Perhaps  some  parties  who  are  not  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  field  could  play  a 
major  part  In  resolving  them.  It  Is.  In  a 
sense,  much  like  when  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues begin  fighting  with  each  other  and 
we  suggest  that  they  ought  to  let  a  Republi- 
can come  Into  their  midst  and  help  them  to 
resolve  their  differences. 

Francis  Keppel  said  that  education  Is  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  the  educators.  Maybe 
In  some  of  the  conflicts  among  educators, 
outsiders  ought  to  be  welcomed  In  their 
midst  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  agreeable 
solutions.  So,  If  there  are  educators  among 
us  there  today,  as  I  know  there  are.  I  would 
say  to  you  that  you  should  feel  free  to  share 
your  problems  with  your  business  and  Indus- 
trial leaders,  with  your  community — and  let 
them  help  you. 

In  the  conflict  that  pits  academic  against 
vocational  education,  the  major  emphasis  in 
our  secondary  schools  U  on  the  curriculum 
for  the  college-bound  student.  My  daughter 
who  Is  now  a  Junior  In  high  school  would 
like  to  pursue  something  like  the  Peace 
Corps  or  perhaps  a  line  that  would  enable 
her  to  work  with  less-fortunate  Individuals. 
She  wants  to  do  this  right  after  high  school. 
She  tells  me  that  most  of  the  guidance  and 
counseling  is  In  terms  of  what  college  she 
ought  to  go  to.  I  have  asked  her  what  kind 
of  training  she  Is  going  to  get  In  high  school 
for  what  she  would  like  to  do  auJd  she  says 
that  nobody  ever  talks  about  that. 

And  BO  our  whole  emphasis  Is  on  prepara- 
tion for  that  30  percent  that  are  college- 
bound — or  perhaps  on  that  20  percent  that  go 
far  enough  In  college  so  that  they  can  learn 
a  skill  from  It.  I  have  seen  the  statistics 
that  show  that  of  the  young  people  who  leave 
school  and  go  out  to  work  with  less  than  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  only  one  In  ten  have  a 
Job  skill  to  take  with  them.  And  that's  a 
pretty  poor  record  for  our  educational  system. 
The  heartening  fact  Is.  however,  that  our 
educators  are  aware  of  this  shortcoming  In 
our  system  and  I  expect  that  they  will  play 
their  role  In  making  long-needed  changes. 
The  de\elopment  of  a  sound  national  man- 
power policy  Is  an  urgent  and  necessary 
undertaking.  It  is  Important  that  we  address 


ourselves  to  doing  this  and  doing  it  now. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  developing  a  national  policy.  Statt 
and  local  goverixments  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  the  same  at  their  respective  levels.  Each 
of  these  partners  must  establish  a  policy  aaej 
make  plana  for  Implementing  It.  The  passing 
of  time  will  not  resolve  our  problems.  We  re 
moving  at  too  fast  a  pace.  And  we  must  plac 
for  the  future.  Industry  would  not  be  where 
It  Is  today.  If  It  neglected  to  plan.  This  is 
what  we  must  do  In  the  manpower  field. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  programs,  not  only 
In  vocational  education  and  In  i>overty,  but 
also  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  doubt 
that  It  win  ever  be  possible  to  develop  a 
national  manpower  policy  If  the  people  In 
the  Office  of  Education  Jealously  hang  on  to 
their  prerogatives,  and  those  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  cling  to  theirs.  Surely,  none  will 
suggest  that  some  of  these  prerogatives  be 
given  up. 

We  hope  to  do  a  thorough  sttidy  on  the 
creation  of   a  single  manpower   agency  tfcli 
year — and  the  result  should  be  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Manpower.  I  believe 
that  we  should  place  all  of  the  education  and 
manpower    training   functions    and   respon- 
sibilities that  are  now  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Department   of  Labor,  and   In  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  In  a  new  cabinet- 
level  department.  The   manpower  program* 
of    the    Department    of    Labor    cannot   and 
should    not    be   Isolated — for   academic   and 
vocational  education  go  band  In  hand.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  carmot  go  it 
alone.  It  would   be  a  tragic  mistake  If  we 
continue    segregated    programs    In    which  a 
"poor"  person  Is  Identified  as  somebody  who 
Is  different.  The  "pooi"  must  associate  with 
other   people — and   we  shouldn't  run   these 
programs  only  for  them.  What  Is  more,  there 
are   a  significant   number   of   young  people 
who  need  the  experience  that  Project  Head- 
start  provides,  who  need  vocational  training, 
who  need  nianpKDwer  training — young  person* 
who  do  not  come  from  families  that  are  In 
the  "ixiverty"  category. 

I  personally  believe  that  now  la  the  time 
to  start  gathering  together  and  consolidat- 
ing Into  a  unified  whole  the  fragmented  psxle 
of  our  national  educaUon  and  manpower 
programs.  Once  such  a  consolidation  Is  ef- 
fected, we  can  then  begin  to  devote  o'^- 
selves  to  the  task  of  perfecting  and  expand- 
ing our  vocational  educaUon  programs  and 
In  so  doing  draw  upon  the  creaUve  and  In- 
novative potential  and  expertise  of  the  three 
co-equal  governmental  partners — Federil. 
State,  and  local. 

Many  of   you   may   be   familiar   with  the 
recent  controversy  over  my   amendment  to 
the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act — an  amendment  that  would  have  con- 
solidated all  of  -ntles  I  (aid  to  educaUonaUy- 
deprlved  chUdren),  n  (textbooks  and  Ubrary 
resources),    in     (Innovative    programs    and 
supplemental  centers),  and  V  (aid  to  8tau 
departments   of   educaUon)    under   a  single 
title,  with  all  of  the  programs  administered 
through  a  single  State  plan  Each  State.  aft«r 
having  drawn  upon  the  expertise  of  all  In- 
terested parties,  would  have  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive  State   plan   that  would   be  sub- 
mitted to  the  US    Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  his  approval.  Federal  aid  would  then 
go  from  the  Commissioner  to  the  SUte.  The 
Commissioner    would    not    then    be   dealing 
with    thousands   of   school   districts   around 
the   oounUy.    but    with    the    50    States.   The 
States.  In  tiUTi.  would  be  deallni?  with  the 
hundreds    of   school    districts    within    their 
jurlsdlcUons.  1  believe  that  this  Is  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  should  be  moving. 

I  was  not  successful;  my  proposal  was 
defeated.  But.  as  a  reeult  of  the  ESEA  de- 
bate. It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  antl- 
crlme  bill  that  passed  the  House — a  bill  that 
Incorporates  the  block  grant  concept — came 
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»  result  of  the  ESEA  Identification  and 
"*  atTJitlon  of  the  block  grant  approach. 
'^Sre  delinquency  program,  hereto- 
Zl  iJte  unsuccessful   In  Its   five   years  of 

"'^^^''^  V.m  sa^  t^l  tLrll  the  basis  of 
,.f o'ee^^ienlment  to  the  anU-poverty 
**  r  t?^n  I  sav  that  It  IS  not.  And  here  I 
''^^  Uke  i^lnTout  another  factor  that 
Tnf  Drtoa%  toportance  in  the  partner- 
la  of  primary  "pLjeral  State,  and  local 
n^erroHov^rnm^ent^lk  mat  partnership, 
spheres  oi  gover  benefit  from  a  pro- 

'^^  'Cust  tJ  l^volv^  in  some  way-and 
^.r^.Toec^ny  important  In  the  field  of 

TthLr  2^f-b^rment.  This  !«  the  key  ^ 
in  their  ^^'"  Sullivan's  OJC  program 

the  success  °\^*^;'^r\re  Involved.  The 
^  Kbliadelphla^ Th    ^^^^%^^^,^  ^at 

''^%rinl^s  Angeles  and,  by  the  way. 
operat^  "nt  of  Federal  monev.  Involve- 
So  th<^"who  Lfu>  be  helped  has^n 
"^  .^,  Vn^edlent  of  Bootsuap's  success— 
tTt  n.  Tr!^^ot  placing  92  percent  of 
J^'^^horTlt  traln!;-most  of  them  In 
!rJtmnlcs  and  communications. 

^^  fJ^nv^i^e  return  to  the  one-room 
advocating  ^^f*  J/„,  !r  __e— but  I  would 
'''°°^w^t'^v  k  ^  t^go^one.  But  the 
Tn^thTf  SI  SSl  onf-room  schoolhouse 
frSe  flct"^th^the  teacher  ^f^  ^o  live 
rfa  farm  In  that  community  and  the  par- 
^!«  nf  an  the  children  had  the  responslbll- 
f„  «t  le^t  onc^  a  year,  if  not  twice.  t«  Invite 
't^eUS"  -nfe  to  the  home  for  dinner. 

^B^ur'e^^J^rnrwe^e'^;"^   wlth^ 
™m.nt  POT  In  tbe  environment  of  the 

«"  n™  pS"nt.  u.  e.p«t«.  to  go  to  tn. 

S°ohrrjn'?r.S".Ts: 

teacher  V^t  the  homes  of  her  students.  In 
New  York   you  can't  do  that  because  of  the 
^on  -teachers  can  only  work  six  ^ours^n^ 
twenty  minutes  a  day,  I  believe,  »«>  ^ew  York 
Zi  you  can't  tell  a  teacher  to  go  and  visit 
the  students'  parents  In  their  homes 
''bu     Where  they  do  this,  the  P"^^^^^^^^ 
oome  into  a  strange  envlronment^frlgh^ned 
to  death.  Rather,  the  teacher  B^*'  '°^^^! 
home  environment.  frtg^^^"*^„^^/Jl^!^c^. 
haps  But  by  this,  they  were  able  to  accom 
5urh  more  than  school  social  ^orkers^And 
Ihls  is  an  ingredient  that  we  ^^f  ;^*^. 
ber-the   Individual's   part   in   his   own   ae 

"wtTripect  to  job  programs.  \t  JsJ'^' 
peratlve  th^t  persons  are  put  on  Pd  cy-mak- 
L  boards  who  have  been  g'-«luat*dfrom 
ndiTrlal  vocational  ^^^''°''^J>'?^'^, 
And  It  IS  important  t«  have  ^<''^^,^'!°}'^Z 
gone  through  the«e  programs  ^"Vf^^^A^; 
Tve  years-for  they  know  the  problems  that 
exlstid  for  them-not  the  P^^^^lems  that  ex 
I5ted  some  20  or  30  years  ago  when  they  ^^^J^ 
have    gone    to    some    vocational    education 

'""ift^e  summarise  ^Hefly.  We  mtt^  work  u, 
create  a  new  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower.  I  would  suggwt 
that  we  should  lump  ^^g^ther  programs  In 
certain  categorles-and  I  say  this  because -I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  P^t  all  educa- 
tion and  manpower  programs  together  under 
one  single  block  grant.  We  have  t«  do  tills  a 
rtep  at  a  Ume.  We  should  put  the  ^'^f  «"^^^^ 
and  secondary  education  P^^^"|«^?rj; 
•ntles  I.  II.  ni.  and  V,  the  NaUonal  D^Jense 
EducaUon  Act.  TlUe  niA--whlch  U.  ttu^ 
equipment  Utle,  Headstart  f  ^  I^>llow 
through  together  Into  one  block  grant  and 


develop  a  comprehensive  plan.  Vocational 
educaUon,  too,  should  have  a  block  grant. 
The  Smlth-Hughee  Act.  the  G^rge-Barden 
Act,  the  vocational  EducaUon  Act  of  1963^ 
MDTA.  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  the 
Job  corps  and  similar  programs  should  be 
placed  togeUier  in  Uiat  block  grant^ 

I  believe  that  this  way  we  can  have  the 
coordlnaUon  that  Is  necessary  df^'^lop  a 
DoUcy  have  the  fiexlbUlty,  and  h^ve  the 
^rength  of  programs  that  will  have  dynamic 
effect  on  the  opportunity  for  the  nine  out  of 
ten  young  people  who  need  to  learn  some 
oc^upauonal  skim  as  well  as  all  the  other 
trailing  that  they  need,  in  °^"  that  w^ 
actuaUy  can  solve  the  problems  that  face  us 
in  the  cities  and  the  rural  regions  of  America, 
because  Jobs  come  closest  to  being  the  an- 
svi-er.  EducaUon  Is  necessary  now,  in  order 
that  people  might  have  Jobs. 


pie  was  designed  by  the  J.  E.  Grelner  Co  , 
and  built  under  its  supen-lsion.-  The 
J  E  Gretner  Co  designed  and  super- 
vised the  present  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
In  Mar\iand  and  is  under  contract  to 
design  and  supervise  construction  of  the 
parallel  bridge.  The  Point  Pleasant 
bridge  which  collapsed  was  a  suspension 
span.  So  is  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge. 
So  also  will  be  the  parallel  bridge. 


Point    Pleasant  Bridge   Collapie    Should 
Delay   Maryland  Parallel  Span 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-n\^3 
Friday.  DecembeT  15,  1967 


Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  Roads  Commission  of  Mary- 
land should  hold  up  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  parallel  bay  bridge 
and  other  new  spans  until  completion  of 
probes  into  the  recent  bridge  collapse 
over  the  Ohio  River.  ,   .  ^    „ 

President   Johnson   has   appointed    a 
studv  group  to  inquire  int«  the  cau5e 
of  this  bridge  collapse.  The  Senate  pi ai^ 
another  investigation  into  this  «)llapse 
and  into  the  structures  of  a  thousand 
other   bridges   besides.   OWo   and   West 
VirEiinia  officials  are  launchinp  a  blstate 
probe.  A  wealth  of  Information  to  guMe 
the    Marvland   Roads    Commission   will 
thus  be  "available  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  probes,  perhaps  the  ft"^  major  lii- 
vestigatlons  ever  made  into  bridge  safety 
^le  cause  of  this  bridge  collapse  has  not 
been  estabUshed.  The  fault  may  or  may 
^t  turn  out  to  be  the  design.  But  mo^e 

than   three   score   P^,^"^^"^^^^^ 
others    remain    missing.    This    disaster 
SS  not  necessaray  be  duplic^t^  ^ 
Maryland.    But    why    not    make    sure.' 
Af  tS-  all  the  present  bridge  is  still  oper- 
ating at  only  half  its  rated  capacity.  It 
U  ingested  on  no  more  than  a  half 
doz^n  weekends  a  year.  The  people  o 
MaSand  do  not  even  want  the  pamllel 
bridge  to  begin  with,  having  rejected  it 
fit  Noveniber  on  statewide  referendum. 
A  study  of  bridges  in  Baltimore  County 
ha^  brought  out  that  10  of  these  struc- 
ti^fes  are  unsafe  for  vehicular  travel. 

With  the  lives  of  Marylanders  at 
sta"^  to  iy  nothing  of  $70  to  SlOO  mil- 
lion of  toll-taxpayers'  money,  ^^ould  it 
not  be  less  then  prudent  to  proceed  ^Ith 
new  suspension  bridge  design  and  con- 
structioruntil  the  safety  lessons  from 
S  probes  are  available,  particulariy 
whe^  the  same  firm  designed  and  super- 
vise?   construction     of     the     collapsed 

'''Thrbridge  at  Point  Pleasant  which 
coKsed  and  killed  more  than  30  peo- 


Summing  Up 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    W.^SHIKGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1967 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  vAth  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  am  sending  to  a  number  of 
my  constituents  In  the  Fourth  District 
of  the  State  of  Washington  a  specia. 
report  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ac- 
complishments and  failures  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1967  and  a  brief  look  into  1968 
and  the  problems  that  I  believe  require 
attention. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  this  special  report,  as  follows : 
Summing  Up:  A  Special  Report  Feom  Cath- 
erine  May.  us.   Representative,  Pottrth 

District  „^  iqcb 

jANrABT  1968. 

Dear  Friend:  The  1st  Session  or  the  90th 
Conzress  lasted  11  monthe.  It  began  on 
January  10,  1967.  and  ended  on  December 
il^e  2nd  session  will  start  in  less  than 
two  weeks-K)n  January  15.  This  Special  Re- 
port  is  my  assessment  of  the  accompUsh- 
ments  and  failures  of  the  recent  session 
Tnd  a  look  at  what  may  be  expected  In  the 

new  one. 

the  accomplishments 

The  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  fully 
met  our  national  defense  and  security  re- 
quirements, and  pro^nded  for  other  essen- 
tial and  desirable  Federal   activities. 

Republicans,  with  the  Increafed  strength 
ealned  in  the  1966  elections.  Initiated  a  series 
ot  actions  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
both  the  appropriations  and  ^i^ej^™"^^'^^ 
be  spent  In  the  future.  These  eeort.=  made 
the  country  and  the  Congress  "fi^f-  «^; 
scious"  and  economy  '^'''^l'^^^','^^^^ 
bas  been  a  taxpayer  savings  of  W  bi-lon  100 
million  in  proposed  spending  this  fl^al  year 
^d  a  cut  of  »5  bUlion  800  mliUon  from  the 
President's  new  appropriation  request* 

At  Republican  Insistence,  the  ■granu-ln- 
ald-  program  was  changed.  The  method^ 
-block  CTants-  to  the  states  wa^  adopted 
in  the  Aid  to  Education  bill,  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  bill,  and  In 
the  Comprehensive  Health  programs.  This 
represent^  a  new  emphasis  on  our  states 
and  less  Federal  control  over  Programs. 

To  me,  these  achievements  are  fundamen- 
tal  and  most  significant  They  demonstrate 
that  the  views  and  desires  of  the  American 
neoDle  were  reflected  in  Congressional  action 
^d  that^e  power  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  government  has  been  restored. 


.Eno^neering  Neu>s  -Record  June  2a  1929^ 
naKe  1001  article  by  Wilson  T  Ballard.  Vice 
Kdent,  J.  E.  Oremer  Compan>^  ConsuU- 

mg  Engineers,  B^i^^"?«^^  "N^'^'^'^GreSr 
bridge  was  designed  by  the  J.  E  0"iner 
company,  and  built  under  its  supervision. 
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ON    TM«    MINI  8    S1D«— 80M«   aKWODS   P«OBl.S»i8 
HAVB  NOT  BIEN   SOLWD) 

Although  CSongroM  reduced  the  budget 
and  received  pledge,  or  reductions  Irom  the 
AdmlnUUatlon.  inflation  bfu  not  |et  been 
effectively  curbed  Some  of  the  budget  reduc- 
tion* were  offset  because  it  waa  necesaary  to 
increaae  benedta  tor  Social  Security  reclp- 
)enu  and  the  pay  of  military  and  Federal 
dwUlana  due  to  the  Impact  that  inflauon  ha» 
had  on  them. 

The  problems  of  unemployment,  social  un- 
rest and  crime  remain  unsolved  Congreaa 
continued  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Pov- 
erty Program  but  refused  to  make  subatan- 
Ual  changes  advocated  by  Houae  Republicans 
Nor  ha«  Congreaa  approved  a  algnlflcant  new 
housing  program  which  would  glte  prtvale 
industry  an  important  role  In  slum  rehabil- 
itation Hearings  on  riots  and  the  social  un- 
rest were  InlUated.  but  Congreas  still  mvist 
approve    a    much-needed    Safe    Streets    and 

Crime  Act. 

The  greatest  failure  In  resolvtng  the  eco- 
nomic dilemma  of  tar-men  came  with  the 
lack  of  construcUve  action  from  the  Ad- 
ministration Agriculture  commlttaes  did  not 
hold  hearings  on  propoeals  to  shore  up 
aRTlculture  Introduced  by  me  and  othMS 
because  the  Department  of  Agrldulture  re- 
fused to  support  them. 

IXJOKING    AHSAD    INTO      IBflS 

The  new  year  finds  our  country  facing 
majiy  serious  problems: 

1  The  war  In  Vietnam  conUnuee.  We  have 
over  half  a  mlUlon  American  trrwps  com- 
mitted and  casualties  since  January  1,  1961 
of  both  killed  and  wounded  Amo-lcan  boys 
now  total  over  107.000,  Draft  caEs  In  1968 
are  expected  to  be  Increased  to  take  care 
of  future  buildups  in  Vietnam  and  to  provide 
for  the  rotation  of  troops. 

2  Riots  are  expected  to  eruptl  again  In 
the  summer  of  1968  at  a  pace  th!«t  could  be 
greater  than  In  1967,  accompanied  by  looting 
and  destruction  of  property. 

3  The  severe  attack  on  the  clDUar  from 
abroad  and  the  drain  on  our  supply  of  gold 
la  expected  to  continue.  The  Congress  may 
consider  repealing  the  law  which  requires 
us  to  keep  on  hand  about  »10  billion  In  gold 
to  back  up  our  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

4  The  cost  of  living  (Inflation)  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  due  In  part  to 
the  fact  that  our  government  continues  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  It  takes  In 
The  Preeldenfs  proposed  tax  Increase  may 
be  considered  by  the  Congress,  particularly 
If  additional  spending  reductions  are  Insuf- 
ficient to  cool  an  overheated  economy 

5  UnleM  present  Administration  policies 
are  reversed,  farm  prlcea  are  likely  to  re- 
main at  ruinously  low  levels.  Increasing 
grain  production  and  a  poeslblllty  of  de- 
creasing overseas  farm  markets  could  In- 
tensify farm  problems,  as  well  as  would 
pressures  to  unionize  farm  workers. 

Some  1967  actions  in  Congress  wUl  alleviate 
some  problems  In  1968  : 

1  Bills  which  went  through  part  of  the 
legislative  process  In  1967  may  be  enacted 
in  1968  High  priority  has  been  given  to 
bills  for  criTTie  control,  higher  education. 
codes  of  ethics  for  Congre:ifmen  and  reor- 
ganization of  Congressional  procedures.  A 
truth-in-lendtrm  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  1967  will  be  taken  up  In  the  Hoxise 

2  1967  enactment  of  a  bill  I  sponsored  in 
the  House  wlU  help  Klickitat  County  whrat 
froiDcrs  offset  losses  caused  by  alfalfa  decline 
Washington  Stale  wheat  growers  will  get  a 
Congr«5«lonal  heartns;  on  my  bill  to  restore 
acreage  losses  caused  by  erroneous  advice  of 
authorized  agents  of  the  U  S  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

3  The  Poultry  Irutpexytion  Act  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  updated  to  correspond  with  Im- 
provements made  for  Inapectloai  of  red  meat 
under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Actof  1967  which 


I  helped  formulate  and  steer  through  Con- 
gress. 

OOVntNMENT  CAN   BI  aESPtiNSTVS 

The  most  dangerous  thing  that  has  been 
happening  In  our  society  Is  the  feeling  o 
fruTiratlon.  of  Isolation  of  our  Individual 
citizens.  Our  whole  system.  Including  gov- 
ernment, has  become  so  bl«  and  so  com- 
plex that  It  has  been  difficult  for  people  to 
feel  that  they  individually  can  play  a  mean- 
ingful role  Yet.  I  believe  that  the  proceses 
of  >eprejento<u-e  government  In  1967  proved 
that  Congrees  can  be  responsive  to  our  rltl- 

When  Congress  reconvenes  thL«  month,  i 
am  hopeful  we  will  face  squarely  the  difficult 
questions  before  us  and  find  the  best  sn- 
Bwers  in  the  Interest  of  all  Americans  I 
look  ahead  to  1968  with  hope  and  renewed 
determination  that  we  c*n.  through  con- 
suuctlve  approach,  solve  our  most  pressing 
problems. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Cathirink  Mat, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Report   fo   Conitituents 

EXTENSION  OP  RFM.^RKS 

or 

HON   ROBERT  PRICE 

..,r   Tr.x.\.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  session  of  Congress  comes  to  a  close 
and  as  I  complete  the  first  half  of  my 
first  term  as  a  Member.  I  plan  to  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
on  the  activities  of  the  90lh  Congress 
and  my  own  part  in  those  activities. 

My  impressions  of  the  first  session  are 
contained  in  the  following  report  to  my 
constituents. 

THI    FIRST    TEAK 

As  the  f^rst  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress finally  ground  to  halt  just  before 
Christmas,  a  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  mv  first  year  in  Congress. 

Between  my  office  and  the  Capitol  and 
during  lunch  between  rollcall  votes  on 
last-minute  bills,  Ken  Scheibel.  a  veteran 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent,  took  some 
notes  and  sent  out  a  story  which  may 
have  appeared  in  some  Panhandle  news- 
papers. So  rather  than  offering  my  own 
version.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeat- 
ing here  what  he  wrote : 

STOBT  BT  Ken  ScHriBn, 


Washington —Back    In    Pampa.    Tex.,    Bob 
Price    determined    to    do    something    about 
this  nation's  perplexing  problems.  But  when 
he  arrived  in  Congress  as  the  newly  elected 
Republican  from  the  18th  District,  he  found 
that  its  a  lot  uugher  Job  than  he  imagined 
Price  has  learned  a  lot  on  the  job   In  his 
first  year  in  Congress   Uppermost  is  the  fact 
that  It  takes  time  and  patience  to  get  action 
on  Capitol  Hill    What  Price  says  In  so  many 
words  is  what  many  newly  elected  lawmakers 
conclude    after    a    tough    year   on   the    Job- 
that  things  seem  simpler  viewed  from  afar 
Price  chatted  In  his  office  about  his  first 
year    In    Washington:     'You    just   cant    get 
things  done  overnight."  he  said.  "There  Is  so 
much  that  goes  into  making  laws-^ven  to 
change  things  one  little  bit." 

The  18th  District  lawmaker  obviously  has 
matured  under  Ore  during  the  first  half  of 


bU  term.  He  was  asked  what  impresses  him 
most  about  his  service  In  Congress  He  nkl 
candidly,  "the  enormous  problems  of  Uil* 
country — how  complex,  vast  and  inierworen 
they  are." 

The  forty-ye&r-old-Texas-rancher-tumed- 
lawmaker  has  concluded  that  no  matter  ho« 
hard  Congress  works  to  be  fair  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, some  Inequities  do  exist  What  helpe 
one  person  may  hurt  another."  he  said 

Like  his  coUeagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Price  Is  u'.erwhelmed  with  mater- 
al  to  study  on  the  problems  confronting  Con- 
gress. He  often  puts  In  a  16-hour  day  on  the 
Job.  b\it  even  that  Is  not  enough  to  keep  up 
with  everything.  "I  have  to  rely  on  my  itall 
They  have  been  Invaluable,  and  I  couldnt 
have  done  much  without  them.'  he  said 
Price's  greatest  pleasure  so  far  has  been 
In  mixing  with  other  members  of  CoQgre« 
Each  has  a  different  background.  "They  have 
all  come  here  under  different  circumstances 
It  affects  their  outlook." 

His  biggest  disappointment  la  "the  length 
of  lime  It  Ukes  to  get  legislation  through 
Congreas  •■  Another  Is  the  fact  that  he  cant 
spend  more  time  with  his  family. 

For  a  freshman  lawmaker,  Price  hasn't 
done  badly  with  legislation.  He  resitted  the 
urge  to  toss  a  fiock  of  bills  In  the  hopper 
which  probably  would  have  gone  to  a  dusty 
pigeonhole.  Instead  he  selected  cerUln  prob- 
lem areas  to  concentrate  on.  He  won  ap- 
proval of  two  amendments  in  a  meat  Inspec- 
tion bill  to  discourage  meat  Imports  One  of 
these  was  later  defeated  after  meat  lmport«n 
became  alarmed. 

Several  bllU  Price  introduced  or  cospoL- 
sored  have  been  passed  by  the  House  Thest 
Include  a  ban  on  EgypUan  cotton  imports 
one  to  allow  advance  loan  paymenu  ic 
wheat  producers  and  an  antl-rlot  bill.  His 
name  Is  also  on  several  antl-crlme  btUi 
sponsored  by  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

He  has  testified  In  hearings,  Introduced 
a  bill  and  made  several  floor  speeches  on  oi. 
Imports  which  he  wants  limited  and  has  de- 
fended the  industry's  27',^  percent  depleiioc 
allowance. 

Despite  Price's  dlsappolntmenU  here,  be 
seems  self-assured  and  confident  in  his  Job 
He  and  his  wife  enjoy  the  advanUges  of  Ule 
In  the  Capital. 

Once  Price  went  to  his  ranch  at  Pampa 
where  he  spent  many  weary  hours  in  thf 
saddle  Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  a 
friend  asked  how  he  liked  being  a  Congress- 
man •Well."  drawled  the  saddlcsore  law- 
maker thoughtfully.  "It  sure  beats  roundiM 
up  cattle  In  a  blizzard." 

On  a  tvpica:  day.  Price  arrives  at  his  office 
at  8  a-m'.  aft«r  a  14 ^  mile  drive  f'oj^'j" 
home  in  Virginia  First  thing  on  his  sch«lu^' 
18  a  Republican  meeting,  or  maybe  a  oriem 
by  the  State  Dep.irtment  or  some  otne 
agencv  on  top  issues.  By  9  ajn.  Price  na-' 
conferred  with  his  cr^k  administrative  as- 
sistant. Texan  Nolan  McKean.  Then  he  goM 
to  work  on  the  maU.  dictating  letters  to  WJ 
secret&rv.  Miss  Alice  Chervinsky.  who  Is  ooffl 
under  fire  and  highly  efficient. 

At  10  am  there  is  usually  a  meeting  w 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  wWcC 
Price  serves.  This  runs  two  hours.  Oft«n 
consists  of  a  public  hearing  on  a  farm  mu 
or  a  closed  door  session  so  members  ciu. 
thrash  out  their  differences.  Price  has  maa« 
his  Influence  felt  on  this  committee  w 
though    he's   been    a   member   only   a   snori 

time.  ^»,.», 

At  noon.  Price  heads  for  the  House  Cham 
ber  for  the  days  session    This  may  run  una 
6  p  m  .  or  unul  9  or   10  at  mght.  Occasion 
ally   they  have  gone  until  1  or  3  in  the  morn- 
InK    Prices  attendance  record  Is  one  of  w 
belt   in  Congre^.   He's  answered   98  per^ 
of  the  quorum  and  roll  call  votes  this  y^ 
out  of  a  total  of  419.  .a. 

Price  is  not  generally  In  agreement  wi» 


Tvxan  Lyndon  Johnson  and  has  op- 

•^'"T'T^r^t     SocKMy     spending     proposals. 
^'^.^JrTclui^T  constitutional  AcUon    a 
^•J^aulT^Utlcal     rating     group     rated 
«"^^ih  a  s^re  of  100  in  Sept*mber 
wee  with  a  SCO  ^^i^i  security 

price  ^"PP^'^e  c^>T>»  ^^  "^^'  '^'"^' 
"^"ITn  a^d  ^y  raisesTor  postal,  civil  serv- 
"°°  nrtmmta^  personnel  and  veterans.  But 
i«  and  "^'"r^'*, landmark  bills  as  the  pov- 
.e  opposed  such  landm  ^^^^oies  and 

erty  program^  f^^^rcre^e  unless  he  is  con- 
'^"T^att^e  Administration  is  making 
::^f  co^en^ted.    effective    effort-    to    cut 

^.essential  '^^"^^f^ll^Tu.,  political 
^'^'  tr":  «^dTthmLpoUtlcrr  labels 
•P*'^'  V,  ■  ^nntrT  They  just  confuse  every- 
"^"^•B^tmerris^  doubt  price  is  a  con- 
"°'.tUeaVheart-al though  he  does  not 
servatue  ^^  "^  flagrantly,  especially  in  a 
ri^whe^J    rl^ratioJ   is    four-to-one 

^""^"^.ll^  the  ire  of  his  neighboring  Texan. 

„T^rt  mikes  no  bones  about  it. 

m«  r^ay  be  a  newcomer  to  Congress^  but 
,e^<^sn^t  walk  away  from  -^^-^^^^^'^  ^1 

^  ^^ror  of^lew-rmatterroVa? 
L^rthro^tLf  srHls^P^onent.  n.a.e^ 

plain  they  were  unhappy  '^'^^,^^°^  **^*"^ 

was  responsible.  ^   ♦„  „   iivelv  fleht 

Price  18  looking  forward  to  a  "^f,  ^       He 

expenditure  could  not  ^e  put^^  a  "^t^e 
longer."  he  said.  ^  do°d  but  these  thUigs 
programs  are  ^°JJ^^l  ^"^'t  spend  more 
must  come  In  steps,  we  can  t  t- 
than  we  make,  and  keep  up.  R>g^^^°''^bo 
are  reaping  the  "'ults.of  some  people  who 

have  been  experimenting  with  "^^''^'fYj^^ 
He  erlnned  at  the  double  meaning  of  the 
last  word.  But  he  made  his  pointy 

After  a  year  in  Congress  f  °^.  ^\''j^  °i 
Pampa.  Tex  ,  has  picked  up  1°^,  ^^P?^™ 
"savvv  "  He's  more  knowledgeable,  a^'cuiate 
sTe^recm:  than  when  he  -rlved^^o 
12  months  ago.  And  knowing  he  can^  f  ° 
everything  all  at  once,  he's  more  realistic, 
too. 


NIWS  AND  VT^S  OF  A     CONORkSSMAK'S  WITk  IN 
WASHINGTON 

In  the  hurried  and  often  harried  pace 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  Congressman  s 
activities  include  more  than  official  du- 
ties-conventions, dinners  ^^P^"^' 
breakfasts,  and  visits  with  the  many 
friends  and  constituents  who  come  to 
Washington.  ^       „  „ 

A  report  on  my  first  year  in  ConP^sf 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  glimpse 
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at  the  most  important  role  of  my  wife 

^ThV  following  are  excerpts  from  a  fea- 
ture stor^•  of  a  freshman  Congressman  s 
wife  in  Washington  written  by  a  Wash- 
ington  newspaper   correspondent: 

STORY    BT    Jo    ANN    FTTZPATRK^ 

The  glamour  of  Washlngton-whlcb  some 

■other  than  being  removed  i\°^  J^J^ 
home  and  friends.'  the  petite  wife  o  Bep^ 
B^  E^ce  conducts  business  as  usual  In 
her    suburban    home. 

Pamilv  life  is  verv  different,  Mrs.  mce 
,dS  mainly  because  the  Congressman 
htf  S'  p"t  in  more  than  twice  as  many 
hours  as  he  did  operating  his  Texas  catt^ 
ranch.  Marty  Price  forsakes  ^^'^^'^''J.l^^Z 
schedule  favored  by  many  Hf  ^  T'^^  ^^^ 
the  interest  of  caring  for  her  family.  As  she 
puts  it.  simply,  "I  "J^e  to  be  ^^^^re  when 
the  children  come  home  from  school. 

She  does  attend  most  functions  of  the 
9ofh  Co^ss  Club,  a  social  organization 
c ampcSed^f  wives  of  ^^^^'^^ J^'^"^^^ 
of  compress  which  meets  once  a  month.  In 
Sep^mber  the  club  entertained  ^ba^- 
dors'  wives  at  a  coffee  at  the  home  of  Re 
Jublidn  senator  Mark  Hatfield  <1  Or«8«^^^ 
and  Mrs.  Price  was  delegated  to  escort  the 
»nfe  of  the  Ambassador  of  Panama. 

There  is  a  round  of  receptions  and  din- 
JsTor  visiting  18th  district  con^^tlt-nts 
which  keeps  the  Prices  ^^^^^^  }^J^°. 
nights  a  week,  and  these  are  social    musts 

^%u"  m°cit  TZ  time  Marty  Price  can  be 
fou^  at  their  suburban  home  In  Wayne- 
w^  a  section  of  Alexandria.  Virginia,  do- 
ing the  same  things  I  did  ^  Pampa- 

The  price  youngsters  Proved  their  abUlty 
as    "outdoorsmen"    at   a   country   ^^^JJ^]^ 
Z    President    and    Mrs.    Johnson    for    the 
chlldre^    of    members    of    Co'^«^„'>°„,*^' 
outh  lawn  of  the  White  H<n^''"^Jl^  j^^^ 
bers  of  the  Price  trio  won  P^^-^^^^^^ 
caught   Lady    Bird    Johnson's    eye    aft«r    re 
neated  victories  In  the  sack  races. 
'^  •••^e  p'rst   Ladv   asked   Janice  her  name 
and  she  asked  If  her  Daddy  was  a  Congress- 
^n-but  she  didn't  ask   if     he  was   a  Re- 
^bUcan    or    Democrat."    Mrs.    Price    relates 
with  a  slv  twinkle  In  her  eye. 
^rtv  Price  didn't  want  to  move  to  Wash- 
ln?on.\rough  She  '"wanted  him  to  win  the 

'' But°"'now  that  she  Is  here  she  l^k*  for- 
ward to  an  extended  stay.  "We  need  to  be 
here"  she  says  matter-of-factly,  "because  he 
IB  doing  a  good  Job." 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  ^^j^^^^jj;! 
and  resolutions  I  introduced  during  the 
first  sILion  of  the  90th  Congress.  Action 
taken  is  denoted  in  the  footnotes^ 

Bills  not  acted  upon  during  the  first 
seSion  are  carried  over  to  the  s^ond^^^- 
<;lon  which  convenes  January  15,  19b8- 

DurS^  the  first  session,  there  were 
20^87  measures  introduced-public  bills, 
private^ills.  Joint  resolutions,  concurrent 
Solutions,  and  simple  resolutions.  Of 
these  892  were  passed  by  the  House.  9b& 
by  the  senate,  and  only  202  public  bUls 
were  enacted  into  law. 

In  spit€  of  the  odds,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duS  Sver^  other  bills  during  the  second 
Son  Including  an  inheritance  tax  re- 
?Sn  which  woSd  benefit  small  busine^ 
SSS^Sses  and  family  farms  and 
ranches. 

BILLS    AND    RKSOLtJTIONS 

To  improve  farm  prices^ 
TO  restrict  expansion  of  trade  with  Com 
munlst  countries. 


TO  preserve  C.S   sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 

"^o'p^iblt  meat  imports  from  any  coun- 
try  not  free  of  hoof  and  mouth  d^*f«; 
%o  aLiend  the  Constitution  of  the  UrUtM 
Staujs    with    respect    to    prayer    In     pubUc 

"^T^'^Ubllah  a  commission  on  National  De- 

'' TO  iSblUh  a  commission  on  a  World  Pood 

^'to^  establish  a  Commission  on  balanced 
Jno^c   development   for   rural   re^•italiza- 

^'''to  designate  1968  as  National  Helium  Cen- 
""  TO  «^Xh  a  select  Committee  on  Stand- 
"^oTnl.'^t^of  cert^n  conditions  for  lasting 
P^^rrbuI'hr^^t'House  committee  to 

^^^T^^a^tho^iL'an  Investigation  of  the  <lls- 
conunuance  of  railway  maU  service  and  re- 
suUing  effects  on  passenger  train  serv^^ 

Allow  tax  credit  to  employers  for  expenses 
of  job  training  programs  ♦„,„♦  Viilin » 

Veterans  Pension  and  ^^i"^^""^^^^. 

Prohibit  political  interference  in  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  others.  .„.^^. 

investigate  effect  of  agricultural  Imports 
and  provide  remedial  action 

Revise    and    reduce   quotas    on    meat    .m 

ports.  ,    .      _„„ , 

Prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag  ■ 
Write   oil   import   program   into   law^ 
Prohibit   import  of   Egyptian   cotton.' 
Antl-riot  bill' 

Criminal  Procedure  R«%^'°^_,tf,\n^tlon   or 
EstabUsh   Commission   for  Elimination   or 
Duplication  and  Waste  In  Government. 
Umlt  textile  imports.  „„„„.   from 

Deduction   of   educational   expenses   from 

^Ad'^Ince    payments    to    wheat    producers.' 
Uriu   poUtiLl    activity    by    OEO   employ- 

^^Electronlc  Surveillance   Control  Act. 
SSer  payments  for  nursing  home  costs  to 

^^^^nt  loss  Of  veteran  periston  benefit. 
from  Social  Security  increases  ' 

Limit  categories  of  questions  required  by 
law  In  next  census.  .-w^.^.* 

Amend    Federal    Farm    Loan    and    Credit 

Art  '  ^ 

include  county  Extension  Agents  in  farm 
statistical  reporting  process. 

Anti-loan  shark  bill  ♦„  ,„ 

Authorize  feasibility  study  of  P^J^J^^ 
port  water  from  Missouri  River  Into  Pan- 
handle and  West  Texas. 


K.ET  isstrts 

The  big  issues,  as  I  see  them,  for  the 
J^nd  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
they  were  for  the  first  session  are . 

F^rst.  The  showdown  in  Vietnam  be 
tween  freedom   and   tyranny— the  free 
world  versus  communism. 

S^nd  The  alarming  rise  in  crime 
an?Swressiess  and  the  very  real  Uireat 
of  insurrection  in  our  cities. 

Third  inflation-the  wage-pnce  W^lra 
and  the  question  of  whether  the  Pede^l 
SfverWent  can  or  wiU  effectively  head 
S  a^l  ^^  moneury  cnsL.  such  as 
Great  Britain  has  just  undergone. 
°^e  first  session  of  the  90th  Co^^ 

-d^^^^Sn^nVV^n^^^^^^ 
SSSi°Tl5^PerarbuSet"deS^tt3 


1  Passed  by  House 

1  Enacted  into  law^  ^„ 

•  Passed    In   modified    form   or   wii^ 
legislation. 
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undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  highest  on 
record. 

The  record  of  the  past  6  years  has  been 
one  of  continuaUy  mounting  deficits  and 
an  astronomical  public  debt  even  in 
times  of  so-called  prosperity— the  long- 
est period  on  record,  we  are  told. 

The  new  economics  of  this  adminiiBtra- 
tion  calls  for  a  high  rate  of  expansion  In 
the  economy  which,  in  itself,  is  gooc^  But 
the  aimual  rise  in  prices  that  has  a<ioin- 
panied  this  expansion  has  left  iiarvy 
stranded  or  worse  o£f  than  they  were  as 
the  baying  power  of  the  dollar  was 
eroded  away.  Farmers  whose  net  income 
has  actually  declined  and  those  on  fixed 
or  retirement  Incomes  and  the  poor  are 
the  real  victims  of  inflation. 

But  the  overriding  issue  with  whldi  the 
next  session  of  Congress  and  the  country 
is  faced  will  be  the  problem  of  riots  and 
msurrectlon  in  the  cities.  The  first  ses- 
sion failed  to  pass  any  really  effective 
crime  legislation  although  the  House  did 
send  an  antiriot  bill  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  to  the  Senate  where  they 
now  repose. 

In  the  meantime,  further  massive  dem- 
onstrations and  disruptions  are  planned 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  and  other  cities 
by  so-called  civil  rights  leaders  aad  the 
recently  returned  Stokely  Carmjchael, 
who  stumped  the  Communist  capitals  of 
the  world  calling  for  U.S.  defeat  in 
Vietnam.  He  did  not  stop  there,  though. 
but  went  all  the  way  in  urging  Negroes 
In  this  country  to  take  up  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  destroy  our  system  of 
government. 

It  will  be  a  hollow  victory  in  Vietnam 
If  returning  veterans  of  that  war  must 
f  £u;e  civil  war  at  home. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  losses  and 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  winning.  I  believe,  as  does 
former  President  Elsenhower  and  many 
of  our  miUUry  leaders,  that  when  a 
nation  applies  force  as  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam, then  ^he  force  should  be  over- 
whelming. This  Nation  has  the  capability 
o!  applying  such  force  and  should  have 
done  so  2  years  ago  rather  than  allowing 
the  Communists  to  counter  each  move  we 
have  made  by  Infiltrating  more  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

The  farm  problem  is  one  Congress 
must  face  up  to.  In  spite  of  the  rise  in 
wages,  prices  and  costs  in  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  prices  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  products  have  gone  down 
rather  than  up — but  his  costs  have  gone 
up  like  everyone  else's. 

Continued  mlRration  from  the  farm  to 
already  overcrowded  and  problem-ridden 
cities  adds  to  the  threat  of  more  unrest 
and  riots  and  is  helping  neither  the  rural 
area,s  nor  the  mass  population  centers. 

Thase  are  the  major  Issues.  There  are 
many  more  including  excessive  Imports 
which  add  to  the  farmer's  and  cattle- 
men's woes. 

The  problem  of  health,  education,  pov- 
erty, and  many  others  must  be  tackled 
and  the  first  session  of  the  90th  at  least 
made  a  start.  I  hope  the  second  session 
gets  up  a  full  head  of  steam  in  tackling 
the  real  crisis  of  crime,  lawlessness,  and 
Insurrection  as  well  as  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, Inflation,  and  the  farm  problem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

MP.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  again  been  informed  by  the  FBI 
of  the  latest  rise  in  the  crime  statistics. 
The  preliminary  9-month  figures  for 
1967  show  a  16-percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1966.  The  crimes  classi- 
fied as  crimes  of  violence — consisting  of 
murder  and  nonnegllgent  manslaughter, 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  and  robbery — 
are  up  15  percent,  with  a  startling  in- 
crease of  16  percent  in  murder.  Crimes 
against  property — burglary,  larceny  $50 
and  over,  and  auto  theft — are  up  16  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  in  1966. 

These  statistics  refiect  the  carnage  of 
the  summer's  riots.  However,  lawlessness 
in  this  country  is  not  confined  to  our 
rioters  alone.  Crime  has  been  spiraling 
upward  In  all  its  categories  and  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  Crime  since  1960 
h£is  increased  at  a  rate  almost  seven 
times  greater  than  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year  18.297  cars  were  stolen  In  Los 
Angeles:  9,217  people  were  assaulted  in 
Chicago;  1,462  women  were  raped  in 
New  York  City;  174  people  were  mur- 
dered in  Philadelphia. 

Crime  and  the  fear  It  engenders  are 
affecting  the  very  quality  of  American 
life.  Far  from  becoming  a  great  society, 
we  are  becoming  a  violent  society — and 
a  frightened  society.  A  national  survey 
conducted  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  indicated  that  one-third 
of  a  representative  sample  of  all  Ameri- 
cans do  not  believe  it  is  safe  to  walk  in 
their  neighborhoods  alone  at  night.  A 
study  conducted  In  the  major  crime 
areas  In  two  large  cities  showed  that 
close  to  half  of  the  people  Interviewed 
stayed  off  the  streets  at  night,  and  one- 
fifth  of  them  wanted  to  move  to  a  safer 
neighborhood.  The  FBI  statistics  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  these  fears  are 
soundly  based. 

It  Is  imperative,  as  a  first  step  to 
checking  the  Increase  of  crime,  that  we 
strengthen  all  aspects  of  our  criminal 
Justice  system,  and  particularly  our  po- 
lice. The  Federal  Government  can  be  of 
assistance  here  In  two  ways:  first,  by 
providing  much  needed  funds  with — and 
let  me  emphasize  thl.s — no  Federal 
strings  attached;  and  second,  by  passing 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  police  to  keep 
the  peace. 

A  step  toward  meeting  the  first  of 
these  objectives  would  be  the  passage 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1967.  As  you  know,  this 
bin  passed  the  House  August  8  and  Is 
now  pending  before  the  full  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
bin  Is,  first,  to  provide  money  for  the 
establishment  of  State  planning  agen- 
cies to  develop  comprehensive  plans  as 
to  how  they  can  best  strengthen  all  ele- 


ments of  the  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  funds  to  be 
administered  by  these  State  agencies  for 
specific  programs  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  within  the  State. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  available  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  regional  branches  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  research  and 
training  throughout  the  professions  re- 
lated to  crime  control. 

This  bill,  originally  introduced  for 
the  admintslratlon  as  the  safe  streets 
and  crime  control  blU.  was  quite  sub- 
stantially amended  on  the  House  floor 
In  its  original  form,  the  entire  plaiuiing, 
action,  and  research  grant  prpgram 
would  have  been  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  through  a  new 
office  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  Fur- 
thermore, and  this  feature  was  amended 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  up 
to  one-third  of  the  title  n  action  grant 
money  would  have  been  available  for 
subsidy  of  State  and  local  police  salaries 
The  effect  of  such  legislation  would  have 
been  to  put  the  reins  of  State  and  local 
police  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  must — and  will- 
be  avoided  by  us  at  all  cost.  The  alterna- 
tive to  control  by  the  Attorney  General 
proposed  by  the  House  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  planning  agencies  to 
administer  Federal  funds. 

The  need  for  Federal  funds  In  this 
area  Is  acute.  Quite  simply,  the  rate  at 
which  crime  is  increasing  in  this  country 
indicates  a  need  for  immediate  and  ef- 
fective action  beyond  the  budgets  and 
current  capabilities  of  most  State  and 
local  governments.  For  example,  the  po- 
lice spend  from  85  to  90  percent  of  their 
total  budget  on  salary,  but  they  are  un- 
able to  afford  either  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  men  that  they  need.  According  t« 
the  recent  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  median 
salary  for  a  blg-clty  patrolman  was 
$5,300  and  the  maximum  salary  a  patrol- 
man can  make  Is  typically  less  than 
$1,000  more  than  his  starting  salary.  ThLi 
kind  of  salary  range  clearly  goes  a  long 
way  In  explaining  the  need  for  50  000 
men  to  fill  positions  authorized  for  1967 
alone,  and  the  low  educational  require- 
ments for  entry  into  police  service.  Fewer 
than  two  dozen  of  our  40.000  E>ollce  de- 
partments require  college  credits  and 
less  than  70  percent  require  a  high  school 
diploma. 

As  I  Indicated  previously.  I  am  flrnily 
opposed  to  Federal  subsidy  of  State  and 
local  police  salaries.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  with  sufficient  con- 
trols, sutjsldize  research  programs  to  help 
the  police  maximize  the  benefits  poten- 
tially available  to  them  from  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology.  They  can  provide 
the  means  for  Improving  and  Increasing 
training  They  can  finance  State  and 
loc-al  efTorts  to  plan  and  coordinate  their 
crime  control  efforts.  These  are  some  of 
the  types  of  projects  which  passage  of 
the  Federal  crime  control  bill  would 
make  financially  feasible. 

In  addition  to  redesignating  control  of 
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.he  funds  which  the  crime  control  bUl 
would  make  available,  the  House  also  in- 
CTeased  them:  from  $50  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  to  $75  miUion.  with  the 
cDecific  provision  that  $30  million  be 
^nent  on  developing  techniques  of  riot 
nreventlon  and  control.  The  danger  of 
riots  of  the  outbreak  of  race  warfare,  is 
vers-  serious.  Militant  Negroes  tell  us  that 
this  summer  was  only  the  beginning,  that 
next  summer  will  see  the  outbreak  of 
.merriUa  warfare  in  the  cities,  the  paraly- 
sis of  public  services  and  utilities,  and 
considerably  more  deaths  and  destruc- 
tion. 

As  I  said  before,  I  believe  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
can— and  must— be  effective  in  checking 
the  current  wave  of  domestic  crime  and 
upheaval.    The    first    is    by    providing 
financial  assistance,  the  second  by  pass- 
ing legislation  to  strengthen  the  ability 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  police  to  keep 
the  peace.  I  have  been  particularly  and 
personally  concerned  with   this  second 
approach,  especially  with  regards  to  two 
specific    areas — obscenity    and    riots.    I 
have  introduced  four  bills  this  session 
which  would  facilitate  control  in  these 
two  areas  of  decay  in  our  society,  and 
which  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  genuine  partnership  with 
State  and  local  officials  for  protecting 
law,  order,  and  decency.  In  the  area  of 
obscenity  control,  these  bills  are  H.R. 
8793,  to  strengthen  criminal  penalties  for 
mailing,  importing,   or  transporting   of 
obscene  matter,  and  H.R.  11824.  to  create 
a  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials.  The  bills  relating 
to  riot  control  are  H.R.  8794,  to  prohibit 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  travel  to 
incite  riots;  and  House  Resolution  841.  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  riots  in  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

We  are  putting  too  much  emphasis 
these  days  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  few— 
the  underprivileged  and  the  twisted — at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  These  measures 
I  have  introduced  are  designed  to  sup- 
port values  and  beliefs  which  In  the  past 
were  taken  for  granted,  which  did  not 
need  the  protection  of  Federal  legislation. 
Mr.  Thomas  Reddin.  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  police  force,  commented  recently 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  FBI's 
National  Academy,  on  the  accusation  by 
some  critics  that  the  police  are  50  years 
behind  the  times; 

There  are  moments.  I  confess,  when  I  do 
feel  as  though  I  have  lost  track  of  things. 
Twenty  years  ago.  If  a  person  stepped  before 
a  public  formum  and  seriously  advocated  dis- 
obedience to  any  law  with  which  he  was  In 
philosophical  disagreement,  we  would  have 
been  hard  put  to  save  him  from  the  mob. 
Today,  the  same  pronouncement  wlU  attract 
a  large  and  loyal  following. 

Civil  rights  do  not  Include  the  freedom 
to  incite  riots,  nor  do  they  include  the 
freedom  to  pollute  our  communications 
media  with  obscenity. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Goverrmient  can  be  of 
assistance  in  controlling  crime,  and  about 
the  problems  facing  the  law  enforcement 
profession.  Let  me  turn  briefly,  in  clos- 
ing to  the  all-important  role  of  the  pri- 
vate Individual  in  controlling  crime.  We 


live  in  a  very  curious  time,  when  the 
greatest  wave  of  protest  movements  for 
public  causes  is  accompanied  by  wide- 
spread apathy  with  regard  to  private  re- 
spon.slbilitv   A  recent  television  synopsis 
of  a  Miami,  Fla..  Police  Department  study 
of  crime  and  apathy  recorded  instances 
where  bystanders  observed  luimistakable 
violence   and  did  nothing.   In   one  m- 
stance.  a  10-year  old  girl  was  dragged 
kicking  and  screaming  into  a  car  by  two 
disguised  policemen.  This  was  repeated 
on  two  different  occasions,  and  both  times 
people  stared,  walked  away,  did  nothing. 
One  observer  was  eating  his  lunch  in  a 
drugstore  window  directly  opposite  the 
incident;    when   asked   afterward   what 
he  did  when  he  saw  it.  he  replied.  'I  went 
on  eating."  It  had  not  even  occurred  to 
him   to   get   the  car's  hcense   number. 
In  a  Washington.  D.C.,  park  recently  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  crowd  of 
hippies  stood  and  watched  while  a  couple 
on  their  way  through  the  park  was  at- 
tacked   and    the    girl    stripped    of    her 
clothes.  In  New  York  City,  not  long  ago. 
37  people  listened  while  a  young  wom- 
an shrieked  for  help  before  being  stabbed 
to  death.  In  practically  every  incident  of 
this  type,  the  reply  to  the  question.  "Why 
didn't  you  do  anything?"  was  "I  didn't 
want  to  get  involved." 

The  responsibility  for  controlling 
crime  does  not  rest  with  the  govern- 
ment at  its  various  levels,  or  with  the 
police,  the  criminal  courts,  and  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  alone.  It  rests  also, 
and  most  importantly,  with  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  This  responsibility  was 
defined  by  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  in  the  following  words: 

The  responsibility  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen runs  far  deeper  than  cooperating  with 
the  police  or  accepting  jury  duty  or  Insuring 
the  safety  of  his  family  by  Installing  ade- 
quate locks— important  as  they  are.  He  must 
respect  the  law.  refuse  to  cut  corners,  re- 
ject the  cynical  argument  that  "anything 
goes  as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught." 

Most  Important  of  all,  he  must,  on  his 
own  and  through  the  organizations  he  be- 
longs to,  Interest  himself  In  the  problems  of 
crime  and  criminal  Justice,  seek  Information, 
express  his  views,  use  his  vote  wisely,  get 
Involved. 


of  persons,  these  sections  should  be 
amended  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  constituents,  a  siunmary  of  some 
of  the  significant  changes  in  both  the 
social  security  and  health  benefits  as 
conUined  in  this  legislation : 
Summary  of  Social  Securitt  Amendments 
or  1967 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1%7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 
Mrs.  KeLlY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  was  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Although  there  are  some 
provisions  of  the  act  which  by  their  na- 
ture are  controversial,  and  have  been 
criticized,  the  benefits  contained  In  this 
legislation  far  outweigh  the  areas  of  dis- 
pute and,  therefore.  Its  passage  was  of 
vast  Importance  to  all  our  citizens  and 
in  particular,  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents. It  Is  my  conviction  that  If  any 
of  the  controversial  sections  are  or  prove 
to  be  detrimental  to  any  person  or  groups 


INCREASE    IN    SOCIAL    SECURITT    BENEFITS 

The  amendments  provide  an  increase  In 
benefit  pavments  of  13  percent  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  social  security  rolls.  The 
average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  retired 
worker  with  an  eligible  wife  now  on  the  rolls 
is  Increased  from  $145  to  $165.  The  minimum 
benefit  for  a  worker  retiring  at  age  65  Is  In- 
creased from  $44  to  $55  a  month.  Monthly 
benefits  will  range  from  $55  to  $160.50.  for 
retired  workers  now  on  social  security  rolls 
who  began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or 
later.  . 

The  amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and 
used  In  the  computation  of  benefits  Is  in- 
creased from  $6,600  to  $7,800  In  1968. 

The  $168  maximum  benefit  (based  on  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  of  $560— or  $6,600  per 
year)  eventually  payable  under  present  law 
would  be  Increased  to  $189.90.  The  increase 
m  the  amount  of  earnings  that  canTDe  used 
In  the  benefit  computation  would  result  In 
a  maximum  benefit  of  $218  (based  on  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $650— $7,800  a  year)  In 
the  future.  The  maxlm\im  benefits  payable 
to  a  family  on  a  single  earnings  record  Is 
$434  40  To  qualify  for  the  maximum  retire- 
ment benefits  Just  outlined,  a  wage  earner 
who  retires  at  age  65  In  the  future  must  have 
earned  the  maximum  under  the  new  earn- 
ings bases  for  a  number  of  years. 

Effective  date — the  Increased  benefits  are 
first  payable  for  the  month  of  February  1968 
and  wUl  be  refiected  Ui  checks  received  early 
m  March.  It  Is  estUnated  that  22.9  million 
people  are  paid  Increased  benefits.  More  than 
$3  billion  in  additional  benefits  wlU  be  paid 
In  the  first  12  months. 

Special  benefits  for  people  age  72  end  over 
The  special  payments  made  to  uninsured 
individuals   aged   72   and   over   are   Increased 
from  $35  to  $40  a  month  for  a  single  person 
and  from  $52.50  to  $60  a  month  for  a  couple. 
Effective  dat«— the  Increased  benefits  will 
be  first  payable  for  February  1968  and  will  be 
reflected  in  checks  received  in  March  1968. 
The  retirement  test 
The  amendments  provide  for  an  Increase 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  In  the  amount  of  an- 
nual earnings  a  beneficiary  under  age  72  can 
have  without  having  any  benefit*  withheld. 
Provision  Is  made  for  an  Increase  from  $125 
to  $140  in  the  amount  of  monthly  earnings 
a  person  can  have  and  stlU  get  a  benefit  for 
the    month.    The    bill    provides    that    $1    In 
benefits  be  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings 
between  $1,680  and  $2,880  and  $1  In  benefits 
for  each  $1   in  earnings   above  $2,880 

Effective  date.— The   provision  Is   effective 
for  earnings   In    1968.   It   is   estimated   that 
about   $175    minion    In    additional    benefiw 
would  be  paid  for  1968  to  76.000  people. 
Benefits  for  disabled  wtdotrs   arui  tridoioers 
The  amendments  provide  for  the  payment 
of  monthlv  benefits  to  certain  disabled  wid- 
ows and  widowers  of  deceased  workers  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  62    If  a  dis- 
abled widow  or  widower  first  receives  benefits 
a«  age  50.  then  the  benefit  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  amount.  The 
amount  pavable  would  increase  up  to  82  S 
percent   of   the  primary   Insurance  amount 
depending  en  the  age  at  which  benefits  be- 
gan  The  reducuon  would  continue  to  apply 
to   benefits   which   were   paid  after   the   re- 
cipient reached  age  62. 
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A  widow  or  widower  would  be  deemed  dis- 
abled only  If  the  disability  Is  one  that,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  would  pre- 
clude   any    gainful    activity. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  benents.  the  widow 
or  widower  must  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled not  later  than  7  years  after  the  spouse's 
death,  or  In  the  case  of  a  widowed  mother, 
before  the  end  of  her  benefits  as  a  mother  or 
within  7  years  thereafter. 

Effective  date— About  65.000  disabled  wid- 
ows and  widowers  could  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits and  about  60  million  In  benefits  would 
be  p.ild  during  the  first  12  months  of  opera- 
tion. Benefit  would  be  payable  startlag  for 
February   1968 

Dependency  of  a  chtld  on  the  mothar 

The  amendments  provide  that  a  chllfl  will 
be  considered  dependent  on  the  mother 
under  the  same  conditions  that  he  la  now 
considered  dependent  on  the  father.  As  a 
result,  a  child  could  be  entitled  to  beneflta 
If  the  mother  was  either  fully  or  currently 


insured  at  the  time  she  died,  retired,  or  be- 
came disabled  Under  present  law  a  mother 
must  have  currently  Insured  status  islx  out 
of  the  last  13  quarters  ending  with  death, 
retirement,  or  disability)  and  unleea  she  was 
•ictually   supporting    the    child. 

Effective  date — Benefits  will  be  payable 
beginning  for  February  1968.  It  Is  estimated 
that  175,000  children  will  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits and  that  $83  million  In  additional  bene- 
fits will  be  payable  In   the  first   12   months. 

Additional  wage  credits  for  seriHcemen 

For  social  security  benefit  purpose*,  the 
amendments  will  provide  that  In  the  future 
the  pay  of  a  person  In  the  uniformed  service 
would  be  deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more 
than  his  basic  pay.  The  additional  cost  of 
paying  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  pro- 
vision would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 

HEALTH     INSURANCE    BENErlTS 
Payment   of   physician   bills   under   the   sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 

Under  present  law.  payment  may  be  made 
only  upon  assignment  to  the  physician  or  to 


the  patient  upon  presentation  of  a  receipted 
bill.  The  amendment  would  permit  payment 
either  to  the  patient  on  the  basis  of  an 
Itemized  blU  (which  could  be  either  re- 
ceipted or  unpaid)  or  to  the  physician  uu- 
der  the  present  assignment  method.  Thl* 
provision  would  make  It  possible  for  patients 
to  pay  their  medical  bills  without  depleting 
their  savings  or  resorting  to  loans. 

Additional  days  of  hospital  care 
Elach  medicare  beneficiary  will  be  provided 
with  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days  of  hospital 
care  after  the  90  days  covered  In  a  '•spell  at 
Illness"  have  been  exhausted.  Co-Insurance 
of  $20  for  each  day  would  be  applicable  to 
such  added  days  of  coverage 

I  am  also  Including  at  this  pKJint  a  table 
showing  the  amounts  of  benefits  under  the 
old  law  and  what  they  will  be  under  the  new 
It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  average  In- 
crease in  benefits  Is  approximately  13  per- 
cent, there  are  Instances  where  the  Increase 
exceeds  26  percent,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
minimum  payment  going  from  $44  tc  155  per 
month 
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COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  CASH  BtNEflTS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW 


Average  monthly  esrninn  after 
19k) 

167  or  less 

Present      H.R. 
law        12080 

tiso 

{250 

{300 

{3S0 

{400 

{550 

Present 

law 

HR 
12080 

{650-- 
H  R 

Present      H  R. 
law        12080 

Present 
law 

MR. 
12080 

4 

Present 
law 

H.R. 
12080 

Present 
law 

H.R. 
12080 

Present 
law 

H.R. 
12080 

l?O80 

1.  Retirement  at  65  or  disability 

benefit,.    

2.  Retirement  at  62 

{44.  SO    {S5.  00 
35.  20      44.  00 

{78.20    {88.40 
62. 60      70. 80 

{101.70 
81.40 

{115.00 
92.00 

{112.40 
90,00 

{127.10 
101.70 

{124.  20 
99.40 

{140.40 
112.  40 

{135.90 
108.80 

{153.60 
122.90 

{168.00 
134. 40 

{189.90 
152.00 

{218. W 
174.40 

3.  Wile's  benefit  at  65  or  witti  chik) 

in  tier  caie 22.00  27.50 

4.  Wife's  benefit  at  62 16.50  2a70 

5.  1  child  of  retired  or  disabled 

worker 22.00  27.50 

6.  Widow,  62  or  older  - 44,00  55  00 

7.  Widow  at  60,  no  child 38,20  47,70 

8.  Disabled  widow  at  age  60 33,40 

9.  Widow  under  62  and  1  child....  66.00  82.50 

10.  Widow  under  62  and  2  children.  66. 00  82. 50 

11.  1  surviving  child       44.00  55.00 

12.  2  surviving  children 66.00  82.50 

13.  Maximum  timily  benefit 66.00  82.50 

14.  Maximum  lump-sum  death  pay- 

ment   132.00  165.00 


39. 10   44.  20 
29. 40  33. 20 


39.10 
64.60 
56.00 

117.40 
102.00 

58.70 
117.40 
120.00 


44.20 

73.00 

63.30 

44.50 

132.60 

132.60 

66.30 

132.60 

132.60 


50.90 
38.20 

50.90 
84.00 
72.80 

152.60 
202.40 
76.30 
152.60 
202.  40 


57.50 
43.20 

57.50 

94.90 

82.30 

57.60 

172.60 

202.40 

86.30 

172.60 

202.40 


56.20 
42.20 

56.20 
92.80 
80.50 

168.60 
240.00 
84.30 
168.60 
240.00 


63.60 
47.70 

63.60 
104.90 

91.00 

63.60 
190.80 
240.00 

95.40 
190.80 
240.00 


62.10 
46.60 

62.10 
102.50 
88.90 

i86.40 

279.60 

93.20 

186.40 


70.20 
52.70 

70.20 
115.90 
100,50 

70.30 
210.60 
280.80 
105.30 
210.60 
280.  80 


68.00 
51.00 

68.00 
112.20 
97.30 

"264.06 
306.00 
102.00 

204.00 
309.20 


76.80 
57.60 

76.80 
126.80 
109.90 

76.90 
230. 40 
322.40 
115.20 
230.  40 
322.40 


84.00 
63.00 

84.00 
138.60 
120. 20 

"252.66 
368.00 
126.00 
252  00 
368.00 


95.00 
71.30 

95.00 

156.70 
135.90 
95.00 
285  00 
395.60 
142.50 
285  00 
395. 60 


>  105. 00 
78.10 

109.00 
179,90 
lS6.n 
109.10 
327.00 
434.40 
163  50 
327.00 
434.40 


>  Maximum  AME  under  H.R.  12080. 
Source:  Social  Security  Administration, 


234.60    255  00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255,00       255,00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00       255.00     255  W 


>  Maximum  wife's  benefit 


Fort  Martin  Power  Station  Dedication 
Wa*  Significant  West  Virginia  Event 
iBl967 


1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vmaiviA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  a 
truly  significant  event  In  West  Virginia 
during  1967  was  the  official  dedication  on 
October  19  of  the  Port  Martin  Power 
Station,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  two  largest  cooling  towers 
in  the  world. 

The  station,  located  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  about  a  half  mile  south  of  the 
West  Vlrjflnla-Pennsylvanla  border,  will 
have  a  capacity  to  produce  1,080,000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  from  West  Virginia 
coal.  Tlie  first  unit,  with  one  of  the  .37(k- 
foot  ajolinK  towers  In  operation,  wa»  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of  540,000  kilowatts 
on  the  October  19,  1967,  dedication  day. 
The  second  unit,  a  twin  of  the  first,  Ls 
still  under  construction  and  is  scheduled 
for  completion  In  October  of  1968. 

Lc€  C  White.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  was  the  speaker  at 


the  dedication  luncheon  in  a  tent  pitched 
beneath  the  .second  unit  cooling  tower. 
More  than  400  guests  were  present  to 
hear  J.  Lee  Rice,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Allegheny  Power  SysWm.  Inc., 
declare  the  Port  Martin  Power  Station 
"dedicated  to  the  service  of  electricity 
and  to  the  customers  of  its  owners,  '  and 
he  added : 

May  PVart  Martin,  which  once  served  as  a 
frontier  outpost  to  a  young  and  adventuroua 
nation,  now  serve  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life 
of  those  who  ■wUl   use  lt«  kllowatt-houni. 

The  Fort  Martin  Power  Station  prop- 
erty Includes  the  site  of  a  fort  of  that 
name  erected  in  1769  as  a  defense  against 
Indian  attacks. 

The  new  power  station  Is  jointly  owned 
by  the  three  operating  companies  of  the 
Allegheny  Power  System.  Inc  — Monon- 
i^ahela  Power,  with  Its  general  offices  in 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  West  Penn.  with  gen- 
eral ofHces  h:  Greensburg,  Pa.;  and  the 
Potomac  Edison  Co..  with  general  offices 
In  Hagerstown,  Md. — and  by  the  Du- 
quesne  Light  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ground  breaking  for  the  power  station 
was  held  September  11,  1964.  and  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  participated  in  both 
that  event  and  In  the  October  19,  1967. 
dedication. 

During  the  construction  period,  600  to 
1,100  construction  workers  were  em- 
ployed.  The   first   unit   was   sufBclently 


completed  by  May  30.  1967,  to  begin  the 
breaking -in  period  of  Its  giant  turbine. 

The  station,  when  both  units  are  In 
full  operation,  will  use  annually  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  produced  in  nearby  West 
Virginia  coal  mines  and  thus  assure  year- 
around  employment  to  500  miners. 

As  of  the  date  of  the  Fort  Martin  dedi- 
cation, 5  years  had  passed  since  18  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  area  announced  initial 
plan.s  for  a  $350  million  coordinated 
mlnc-mouth  power  station  and  extra- 
high-voltage  transmis.slon  construction 
program  in  November  1962,  The  major 
elements  In  the  program  are : 

First,  15  miles  of  500,000-volt  trans- 
mission line  between  Ohio  Power  Co  s 
Kammer  Power  Station  at  Captlna, 
W.  Va.,  south  of  Wheeling,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania border,  being  built  by  Ohio 
Power  Co.,  an  opxcratlng  unit  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  System: 

Second,  35  miles  of  500,000-volt  trans- 
mission line  being  built  by  West  Penn 
Power  Co.  between  the  Penrisylvanla  bor- 
der and  the  new  Fort  Martin  Power  Sta- 
tion; 

Third,  the  Port  Martin  Power  SUtion, 
just  south  of  the  Pennsylvania- West  Vir- 
ginia border  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  River  near  Point  Marion, 
Pa  ,  being  built  by  Allegheny  power  sys- 
tem companies  and  Duquesne  Light  Co., 


^nd   10    be    operated    by    Monongahela 

^FoirSr,  75  miles  of  500,000-volt  line  be- 
Jbuilt  by  West  Penn  Power  Co..  be- 
Seen  Fort  Martin  Station  and  the  new 
K-pvsrone  Power  Station; 

Auh  about  200  miles  of  500,000-volt 
ILne  east  from  Fort  Martin  Station  t«  the 
pastern  service  area  of  Potomac  Edison 
CO  Ui  Maryland  and  northern  Virginia, 
2d  Se  northern  service  area  of  Virginia 
S?ctric  &  Power  Co.,  being  built  by  thoee 
two  companies  and  Monongahela  Power 

%lxth    the   Keystone   Power   StaUon 
near  Elderton  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
iSistrong  county.  Pa  ,  being  built  by 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Marj'land  electric  companies; 

^Seventh  525  miles  of  500,000-volt  line 
Pa5t  from  Keystone  Station,  one  line  of 
v^5  miles  to  the  Philadelphia  area,  and 
one  of  300  miles  to  northern  new  Jersey 
and  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
t,eing  built  bv  Penn.sylvanla,  New  Jersey, 
and  Marviand  electric  companies. 

m  addition  to  the  Fort  Martin  and 
Kevstone  Power  Stations,  a  total  of  about 
i.obo  miles  of  extra-high-voltage  power- 
lines  is  Involved. 

*  Mr  President,  PhlUp  A.  Fleger,;^halr- 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Duquesne  Light 
Co  one  of  the  coowners  of  the  Fort 
Martin  Power  Station,  introduced  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Chairman  White. 
Mr.  Fleger  noted  that — 

The  Port  Martin  SUtlon  represents  another 
major  step  In  a  long  history  of  interconnec- 
«on  and  pooling,  dating  back  to  the  early 
twenties,  between  the  Allegheny  power  sys- 
tem and  the  Duquesne  Light  Co^and  be- 
twean  other  oompanlea  In  the  electric  uUl  ty 
industry  ,  .  .  Today,  there  Is  hardly  a  major 
elecuic  utility  system  In  the  United  States 
mat  Is  not  a  member  of  at  leaFt  one  of  the 
laree  interconnected  regional  6>-8tems  that 
eit*nd  from  border  to  border  and  from  coast 
to  coast.  .  .  .  Port  Martin  Is  one  of  many 
such  facilities  being  instaUed. 

M'  President,  the  Fort  Martin  Power 
Station   is   situated    within    the   Second 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia 
which  was  the  district  I  was  privileged 
to  represent  14  years  when  a  Member  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pres- 
ent Repre.sentative  of  the   district,  the 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  will  be  in 
his  20th  con.secutlve  year  of  distinguished 
service  when  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  convenes.  Important  busi- 
ness   before    his    committee    prevented 
RepresenUtive     Staggers     from     being 
present  for  the  dedication,  but  he  sent  a 
tlmclv  and  cogent  message  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  in 
part,  in  the  Appendix   of  the  Record. 
along  with  excerpts  from  the  address  by 
Federal    Power    Commission    Chairman 
Lee  White.  , 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Messack  by  Reprmentativx  Harlkt  O  Stao- 
GEM,  or  WIST  VraoiNiA,  to  Pobt  Martin 
PowtR  Station  Dedication.  Moroantown, 
W.  Va  ,  OCTOBK*  19,  1967 
On  September  11,  1964,  a  number  of  the 
people  assembled  here  today  met  on  approxi- 


mately this  spot  to  participate  ^/ j:>-°^^ 
brealtlng  ceremony.  That  was  a  day  of  an 
Uclp^t^n  and  hope.  Some  of  ^^fy^'^'^^l^ 
thlsNaUon's  Industrial  empire  bad  a  drea^ 
of  a  new  power  plant  designed  to  fe^ed  the 
power- hungry  northeaat  quadrant  of  the 
S^untry.  The  planning  Btage  °*^/  P^^^ 
had  already  been  completed.  The  deaigna 
were  t^rLdv  on  paper.  The  money  to  execut* 
The  job  wai  in  ^ht.  The  skilled  workmen 
Who  cou:d  fashion  a  variety  of  "^"^t^rta^^^^ 
a  practical  operating  plant  were  imown  to 
be  available. 

Today  a  little  more  than  three  years  lat«r, 
antlclpiuon  has  been  ^^^^ ^^J^'J^'^^ 
tlon  An  empty  field  Is  now  the  site  from 
whTch  more  than  a  million  kilowatts  of  en- 
Trgy  move  out  over  wires  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  minions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

This  day  brings  varied  feelings  and  emo- 
tions to  th06e  of  us  who  have  had  some  in- 
terest or  who  have  actually  parUclpat*d  In 
the  project.  ^  ,   ,,„ 

To  the  citizens  of  this  State,  and  especially 
of  thU  oommunlty,  the  coniP'^^  °^  °^  ^^.^ 
nrolect  means  one  more  step  toward  the 
Luih-d-lred  industrialization  of  an  ^a 
which  needs  It  badly.  It  means  if^J°'}^}^ 
workmen,  demand  for  local  coal.  f^°^^lJ^ 
Uie  pockets  of  merchants  and  service  mdus- 

""to  the  powerful  industry  which  has  buUt 
and  Which  WUl  operat*  this  P^'^^'-^^''^].^°^{, 
Dletlon  of  this  project  means  that  It  wiu 
Cleln  to  get  some  return  on  lt£  Investment. 
To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  things  about  this  whole 
matter  is  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
monev  may  be  obtained  to  Invest  ''H  prom- 
Islne  project*.  It  is  both  a  cause  and  a  re- 
Su'  Because  our  Nation  Is  rich,  we  have 
money  to  Invest  Because  we  invest  money^ 
we  erow  richer  and  more  powerful.  But  we 
would  not  invest,  and  would  not  pile  ^P 
wealth,  if  there  was  not  widespread  fa  th 
in  the  integrity  and  In  the  stability  of  a 
benevolent  government.  ^^^r,t 

someone  said  that  money  once  meant 
Dower  and  Influence  and  arrogance  and 
Sre  and  luxury;  but  today  It  most  fre- 
quently means  education  and  medicine  and 
pr(^uctlve  enterprises  and  Jobs  and  human 
compassion.  Tl-as  plant  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  dedication  of  the  ten  talents 
S  wmch  this  nation  was  endow^  to  con- 
structive purposes,  and  I  congratulate  the 
r^Sers  and  owners  of  this  plant  on  the^ 
humanistic  Impulses  no  less  than  on  their 
business  enterprise  and  vision. 

There  Is  one  other  sentiment  that  may  be 
pr™t  in  all  of  us.  The  use  of  the  electric 
Current    Is    a    practice    that    has  /eve^ oped 
within  the  lifetime  of  niany  of  us  _Most  o 
ua   have   no   great   understanding   of   It    ex 
rent  that  we  c^n  push  a  button  and  get  In- 
stant Ughr  and  heat  and  power.  When  we 
are   coXut*d  with  the  machines  and  In- 
struments involved  in  Its  production  and  dls- 
trCtlon,  we  can  only  stand  ^f°'«  "l^'^^^'i 
awe   and  wondem:ent.   We  understand   that 
mYn  ha.  acquired  enough  wisdom  to  u tU^ 
the  laws  of   nature   to  accomplish  purjwses 
useful  to  hlmseU    Ood  has  blessed  us  w^th 
immense    resources    If    we    only    have    faith 
enough  in  Him  to  follow  the  way  "hlch  He 
has  pointed  out.     So,   In  order  to  Indicate 
some^lng  of  the  awe  which  tb|.  macMnery 
holds   for  me,   I   quote   a   few   lines   from   a 
religious   song   which    has    become   popular. 


■0  Lord  my  Ood,  when  I  m  awesome  wonder, 
^nsl^er  all  the  works  Thy  hands  have 

made. 
I  see  the  Stars.  I  hear  the  mighty  thunder. 
Thy  power  throughout  the  universe  dis- 
played, 
Then  sings  my  bouI,   my  Saviour   Ood   to 
Thee.  „ 

How  great  Thou  art.  how  great  Thou  art. 


KTciaprB  F»oM  Rimarks  or  La  C.  Whitt. 

THX  DEDICATION    OF  THE  PORT   MaBTW   QW 
KRATING      STATION.      MORGANTOWN,      W.      VA., 

OcTOBiai   19.   1961 

one  of  the  more  pleasant  aspect*  of  being 
Cha^n  of  the  Federal  Po'"  9<^°^i^°^ 
U  thaToccaslonaUy  I  am  lnvlt*d  W  d*^"*- 
Uon  ceremonies  such  as  this  and  bave  an 
op^rTunity  to  see  firsthand  the  tremen<i°^ 
aSSes  Jhlch  the  electric  P^-"  '^f  ^^ 
is  making  In  the  technology  of  P°wer  gen- 
"rauon^d  transmission.  ?f^--«- "  °,°^ 
mv  colleagues  pointed  out  to  me  »^^^<^ 
dedications  could  get  to  be  a  fy"-"^fj°^' 
for  in  order  to  meet  the  nation's  rapidly  «- 
pandmg  power  needs,  1.500  generating jta- 
Uonslhe  size  of  this  one  would  have  to  be 
built  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tu^  Fortunately,  my  term  wUl  expire  befor^ 
th7n  but  the  port  Martin  plant  Is  unlq^ln 
manv  respects  and  I  am  happy  to  represent 
The  ledei^l  Power  Commission  on  this  occa- 

'^°^iectric  power  Is  one  of  the  nauon's  fun- 
damwtil  needs  and  Its  abundance  m  the 
UaTte^  States  Is  a  significant  oonmbut^ 
factor  to  our  high  standard  of  Uvlng.  1  am 
s?^e  It  wUl  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that 
o^countxy  leads  ti^e  world  Xn  the  consump- 
tion of  electricity.  Pf'^^<;^^^n^re  th^  °n^ 
third  of  the  total  while  having  only  six 
SSnt  of  the  world's  population  aoi  an- 
luTiet  capita  use  of  electricity  U  more 
than  nine  times  the  average  for  the  rest  or 

"^LTd/'?:.m  supplying  a  large  P-t  of^e 
energv  that  runs  the  nation's  industrla.  com- 
plex and  brings  convenience  and  conifort 
fnZ  om  hometthe  electxic  power  Inc^ustry 
makes  significant  contributions  to  U^e  na- 
tlor/s  economy.  For  example,  the  ^ndu^Uy 
h^  revenues  of  about  »17  bUUon  a  year  and 
^nds  V  billion  annually  on  cons^^u^on^ 
Moreover  it  employs  nearly  460,000  P^^P^e 
S^Iys  out  rolighly  »4  billion  In  salaries 

^'fL  sure  you  are  wei:  awa.-e  of  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Fort  MarUn  GeneraUng 
Plant  which  we  dedicated  today  will  make 
Suajd  the  economy  and  well-be  ng  of  tbis 
region  I  understand  that  about  »125  m^Ullon 
win  be  expended  In  !t^  construction  and  tha^ 
more  thaiT  500  pecple  have  been  emp.ojed 
^  onel^e  or  ^ther  during  l-^^^^nstruc- 
Uon.  The  plant  will  be  fueled  ^'\\^J..J'^ 
resources  of  high-grade  coal  which  will  be 
SjTled  bv  barge  from  deep  mines  only  five 
?^s  ups'tream  It  Is  estimated  that  close  to 
XII  Son  tons  of  thl.  coal  will  be  con - 
sSn1d"Lnuany.  thus  -ntributlng  mli.^ 
of    dollars    and    many    jobs    to    the    loc&i 

"XTto  Its  proximity  to  the  coal  fields  and 
the  efficiency  of  Its  supercritical  pressure 
SlleS^lt  IS  Jstlmated  that  the  staUon^s  fue^ 
costs-about  15  cents  per  mUllon  Btu-wlU 
be  among  the  lowest  In  the  nation  Here  Is  a 
plant  whose  two  units  when  completed  next 
year  will  be  able  to  produce  more  than  a 
Luilon  kilowatts  of  power  which  can  be 
transmitted  to  points  several  h^ndredmUes 
away  over  500-kv  transmission  lines  This  la 
enough  to  supply  one  million  of  the  two  and 
one-half  million  people  in  the  Allegheny 
service  area.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I 
bei;  e  It  IS  obvious  that  the  Fort  Manin 
Generating  Station  will  help  promote  the 
economv  of  Appalachla.  ..      „rt 

There  are  a  few  rather  advanced  and 
unique  features  of  this  facility  which  should 
be  noted.  The  location  of  the  plant  In  tne 
htart  of  the  mine  fields  many  miles  from 
fhf  o^d  centers  It  will  serve,  for  example, 
hal  been  made  possible  by  recent  advances 
in  the  technology  of  power  transmission  In 
earlier  davs  generating  stations  had  to  be 
S"  d  Close  to  the  load  ^nters  b^ause 
it  was  too  expensive  and  Inefficient  to  trans- 
miT  power    Sver    long    distances.    However. 
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through  the  new  technology  of  extrft-hlgh- 
voltage  transmission  It  la  now  possible  to 
transmit  large  blocks  of  power  great  dtetances 
at  relatively  low  cost.  When  this  factor  com- 
bined with  the  Increases  In  costs  of  fuel 
transportation  over  the  last  few  decades.  It 
was  natural  that  the  concept  of  "mine- 
mouth"  plants  would  be  developed,  thereby 
not  only  minimizing  fuel  costs  but  permit- 
ting realization  of  the  additional  economies 
Which  result  from  the  construcUon  Of  large 
rather  than  small  generating  plants. 

The  500-kllovolt  lines  with  which  the  Fort 
Martin  lines  will  connect  will  be  part  of  a 
giant  Interstate  grid  tying  together  separate 
systems  In  a  flve-atate  area  (Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Delaware  aad  West 
Virginia)  with  extensions  Into  other  states. 
These  500-lcllovolt  lines  are  the  hlghast  volt- 
age lines  presently  In  existence  In  tha  United 
States,  but  the  American  Electric  Power 
Company  has  recently  announced  plans  for 
construction  of  a  765-kllovolt  EHV  project 
scheduled  to  go  Into  operation  in  stages  be- 
tween February  1969  and  June  1972.  tn  addi- 
tion the  Pacific  Northwest-Paclflc  Southwest 
intertle  now  under  construction  which  will 
Involve  both  500-kllovolt  a-c  lines  and  750- 
kllovolt  d-c^Unes. 

A3  you  know.  In  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  much  public  attention  focused  on 
matters    such    as    air    and    water    pollution, 
aesthetics    and    natural    beauty,   and    It   ap- 
pears  that    the   public    Is   no   longer   willing 
to    tolerate    undesirable    Intrusions    In    our 
environment   In   the   name   of    technological 
progress.   These   things,   therefore,   have   be- 
come of  Increasing  Importance  to  the  utility 
Industry  In  the  planning  and  operttlon  of 
power  facilities.  For  example.  It  Is  clear  that 
even  though  this  plant  Is  not  located  In  the 
heart  of  a  metropolitan  area  that  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  Its  650-foot  discharge 
stacks    are    equipped    with    highly    efficient 
electrostatic  precipitators  designed  after  ex- 
tensive wind   tunnel   tests.  Also,  In  order  to 
meet  its  needs  for  a  large  amount  of  water 
to  cool  the  boilers  without  adversely  affect- 
ing the  ecology  and  fish  life  of  the  Monon- 
gahela   River,   a   relatively   new   type   of   re- 
cycling  cooling    tower   has   been   Installed.   I 
understand  this  Is  only  the  third  Installation 
In  the  United  States  of  the  hyperbolic,  nat- 
ural-draft type   towers,  either  built  or   well 
along  In  construction;    the  other  two  being 
at  the  existing  Big  Sandy  plant  on  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  System  and  the  Keystone 
Plant,  being  built  by  three  members  of  the 
PJM  pool,  whose  output  will  also  be  trans- 
mitted   over    the    EHV    lines    I    mentioned 
earlier. 

As  you  may  know,  the  FPC  has  broad 
responslbllltlee  with  respect  to  the  electric 
power  industry.  On  a  regulatory  level,  we 
flx  Interstate  wholesale  power  rates  and  es- 
tablish tuilform  accounting  and  reporting 
procedures.  In  addition  we  have  licensing 
authority  and  other  reeponslblllty  with  re- 
spect to  hydroelectric  facilities  But  ever  and 
above  these  regulatory  responslbllttles  the 
Oonunlsalon  Is  charged  with  a  broad  mandate 
under  Section  202ta)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  assure  "an  abundant  supply  of  elec- 
tric energy  throughout  the  United  States 
With  the  greatest  possible  economy  and  with 
regard  to  the  proper  utilization  and  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources".  This  assign- 
ment to  provide  for  the  best  possible  alloca- 
tion of  resources  has  become  one  of  the 
Conunlsslon's  most  significant  fundlons. 

Tou  win  recall  the  mas&lve  powar  failure 
of  November  9-10.  1965,  which  blacked  out 
most  of  the  Northeastern  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada  and,  more  recently,  the  PJM 
failure  of  June  5.  1967.  which  aflTented  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  tjie  Mary- 
land-Delaware peninsula.  These  and  similar 
events  in  other  parta  of  the  United  States 
have  served  to  emphasise  the  grefct  public 
Interest  In  a  reliable  power  systena. 


Investigations  which  the  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Industry,  has  under- 
taken In  the  past  year  and  one-half  have 
revealed  much  useful  Information  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  Interconnected  grids.  First 
of  all  they  confirmed  what  we  already  knew, 
that  the  United  States  has  the  most  reliable 
and  well-run  p>ower  system  In  the  world.  But 
with  the  experience  of  the  Northeast  Black- 
out behind  us.  we  were  not  willing  to  stop 
there.  What  causes  cascading  power  failures? 
How  can  they  be  prevented?  What  steps 
should  be  taken  to  minimize  their  impact 
when  they  do  occur?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions to  which  we  sought  answers,  and.  I 
think,  with  some  success.  The  reports  of  the 
Commission  and  Its  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittee on  power  failures  which  were  pub- 
lished last  July  contain  many  useful  recom- 
mendations which.  If  acted  upon,  should 
materially  enhance  the  reliability  of  the  na- 
tion's bulk  power  supply.  It  Is  fair  to  say 
there  Is  not  complete  unanimity  on  how  to 
best  accomplish  this  objective  but  all  seg- 
ments of  the  power  industry  and  Interested 
government  agencies  are  firmly  committed 
to  Its  realization. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  note  In  passing  that  the  creation 
last  January  of  the  East  Central  Area  Re- 
liability Coordination  Agreement  of  which 
the  Allegheny  Power  System  Is  a  participant, 
is  an  encouraging  development  which  hope- 
fully will  result  In  Increased  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  all  utilities  In  this  re- 
gion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  help 
that  the  Allegheny  Power  System  gave  us 
during  preparation  of  our  National  Power 
Survey  and  Is  now  continuing  to  provide  in 
the  updating  of  the  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this 

opportunity  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  you  on  some  of  the 
significant  challenges  facing  the  electric 
power  Industry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
people  of  Texas  upon  my  activities  on 
their  behalf  during  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  This  session  was  one 
of  the  longest  in  our  history— 11  months 
A  Congress  can  only  be  judged  by  its  2- 
year  record,  and  I  feel  that  by  the  end  of 
next  year  the  accomplishments  of  this 
90th  Congress  will  be  great. 

The  recordbreaking  89th  Congress  set 
up  a  number  of  programs  In  creating 
the  structure  for  a  Great  Society.  It  be- 
came the  role  of  the  90th  to  dig  deeper 
into  each  major  issue  and  assess  and 
amend  th*  tools  which  the  E9th  created. 
This  task  takes  longer  for  completion  and 
Its  successes  are  less  visible  than  the  crea- 
tion of  new  laws. 

The  job  has  been  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  90th  Congress  has  47 


fewer  Democrats  than  the  89th  which 
gave  tht  President  such  a  clear  mandate 
An  additional  problem  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing issue  of  Vietnam  which  continues  to 
cause  Congress  to  divert  its  attention 
away  from  domestic  activities. 

I      MAJOR    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

My  position  on  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate continues  to  become  more  favorable 
and  enables  me  to  work  actively  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  confronting  America 
and  Texas.  As  a  member  of  17  subcom- 
mittees of  four  main  committees.  I  am 
involved  in  such  increasingly  important 
areas  as  arts  and  humanities,  education, 
health,  latwr,  poverty,  veterans  affairs, 
postal  affairs,  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture, and  problems  of  the  elderly 

In  the  beginning  half  of  this  Congress 
I  have  had  five  main  legislative  accom- 
plishments: 

COLD    WAR    01    BILL 

My  cold  war  GI  bill  was  initially  en- 
acted into  law  in  1966  after  a  7-year-lon« 
struggle  It  provides  new  educational  op- 
portunities and  training  for  6  million 
veterans,  4  million  of  them  already  dis- 
charged, who  have  placed  their  lives  at 
stake  for  the  cause  of  freedom  during  the 
period  we  have  called  the  cold  war.  Thl5 
year  my  revised  cold  war  GI  bill  wa.« 
signed  into  law,  bringing  these  veterans, 
300,000  of  them  Texans,  new  benefits  for 
high  school,  college,  trade  or  business 
school,  on-the-job.  farm  or  flight  train- 
ing. All  honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  served  6  months  or  more  since  1955 
are  eligible. 

BILINnUAL    EDUCATION 

This  new  educational  concept  which 
I  Introduced  this  year  won  overwhelming 
support.  Over  12  percent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Southwest  speak  Span- 
ish as  their  mother  tongue.  When  3  mil- 
lion children  enter  our  schools  knowing 
little  or  no  English,  they  find  .schooling 
.so  difficult  that  they  eventually  drop  out 
Without  adequate  education,   they  find 
that  making  a  decent  living  Ls  almost  im- 
possible. A  basic  problem  is  that  these 
3  nxillion  American  citizens  are  denied 
the  use  of  their  native  language  when 
they   enter   schools   and   are    forced   to 
.struggle  along  in  a  foreign  tongue    Uy 
bilingual    education    bill    was    adopts 
as  part  of  the  Elementar>'  and  Secondar>' 
Education  Act  of  1967  and  will  provide 
the  means  for  our  schools  to  blaze  new 
trails    in    double    language   educational 
programs. 

AOE    DISCalMlNATlON    W    EMPLOYMENT 

My  age  discrimination  bill.  pas.sed  by 
this  Congress,  would  protect  Americans 
40  to  65  years  old  from  firing  and  from 
discrimination  in  hiring  because  of  age 
That  affects  some  40  million  Americans, 
over  2.400,000  of  which  are  in  Texas. 
This  age  group  finds  itself  Increasingly 
disadvantaged  in  trying  to  retain  jobe, 
axid  In  trying  to  regain  employment  when 
laid  off  or  otherwise  displaced  from  thei: 
jobs.  The.se  are  experienced  and  capable 
people  who  want  to  work  but  are  told 
they  are  too  old.  As  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  testified  to  my  subcommittee: 

There  are  more  people  discriminated 
against,  so  far  as  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity are  concerned,  because  their  hair  1« 
white  than  because  their  skin  U  black. 
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This  new  law  will  prevent  this  harm- 
f„l  discrimination  and  promote  employ- 
ment based  on  ability  rather  than  age. 

HURRKANE    BEm.AH    DISASTER 

In  a  time  of  immense  disaster  such  as 
that    caused    when    Hurricane    Beulah 
Sck  south  Texas  this  fall,  the  Federal 
G^ernment  can  offer  great  assistance, 
r  was  the  only  member  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  of  either  branch  of 
Congress  that  visited  the  devastated  area 
M  estimate  the  needs  for  immediate  as- 
o.tance   I  was  able  to  obtain  an  appro- 
nnation  of  $5  million  for  the  Presidents 
eme  gency    disaster    relief    fund,     and 
an  Sditional  $1  million  to  he  p  repair 
navigation  channels   and   canals  which 
were  clogged  with  debris.  I  have  been  in 
cS  contact  with   persons  affected  by 
the  disaster  and  will  continue  to  seek 
legislative  means  for  further  relief. 
rnwaiAL  employees'  pat 
As  the  ranking  majority  member  on 
•he  Post  Oflic*  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee I  am  proud  of  the  new  Federal 
Dav  bill  Over  150.000  Texans  will  be  af- 
fec'led   by   the  new   wage   increa.se   and 
other  benefits.  All  employees  will  receive 
a  4 12-percent  boost  and  postal  workers 
wiU  receive  a  6-perceni  raise  By  July  of 
1969.  the  wages  of  those  In  Federal  em- 
ployment will   be   made   comparable  to 
wages  in  similar  jobs  in  private  industry. 
In  addition  to  these  five  main  accom- 
plishments. I  authored  and  cosponsored 
many  other  measures— some  of  wh  ch 
have  already  pa.ssed  and  others  which 
u-iU  be  considered  during  this  next  ses- 
sion-including; truth  in  lending;  safe 
streets  and  crime  control;  air  pollution, 
Older   Americans   Act;    Social   Security 
Act-  international  health,  education,  and 
labor  program;  urban  employment  op- 
portunities development;  Econoinlc  Op- 
portunity   Act;    International    Wildlife 
Conservation       Conference:       universal 
higher  education:  compensation  to  irino- 
cent  victims  of  crime:  meat  inspection; 
regulation  of  cigarette  and  alcohol  ad- 
vertising; and  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park. 

n.    VIFTNAM 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  remains  an 
overwhelming  Issue  for  several  reasons 
Higher  appropriations  for  our  miUtary 
expenditures   have   caused   cutbacks   in 
other  Important  programs  in  every  (»n- 
ceivable  area.  All  elements  of  our  for- 
eign  relations   are   strained   because   of 
our  priority  in  Southeast  Asia    Discon- 
tent over  the  war  has  bogged  down  many 
coalitions,  and  many  in  Congress  have 
been  persuaded  that  we  can  do  nothing 
new,  nor  even  extend  aid  to  existing  pro- 
grams, because  of  the  needs  of  the  war. 
While  the  necessary  debate  continues 
over  our  Vietnam  policy,  we  continue  our 
support  for  our  men  in  the  field.  A  $69_9 
billion  defense  appropriation  was  voted. 
Including  over  $20  billion  for  Vietnam. 
$12.2  billion  for  military  operations  in 
other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  $2.3 
billion  for  military  construction.  In  re- 
gard to  our  manpower  needs  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  was  extended  to  1971  and 
our  Reserve   structures   were   strength- 
ened. Reflecting  the  contributions  which 
our  men  are  making  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
TC  voted  a  military  pay  raise,  a  5  4-per- 


cent cost-of-living  increase  in  pension 
pavments,  and  increased  veteran  benefits 
iiicluding  larger  educational  allowances 
through  my  cold  war  GI  bill. 

The  Senate  will  continue  to  play  its 
constitutional  role  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  this  costly  war.  I  have  made  clear  m% 
nosition    that   defending    the    nghts    ol 
^-determination    in    South    Vietnam 
do    not   justify   the   invasion   ff   North 
Vietnam  or  other  countries  neighboring 
on  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
major  attempt  at  a  solution  has  been  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Vietnam  question  should  be  brought 
before    the    United    Nations    Security 
Council  for  full  consideration.  If  all  na- 
tions are  threatened  by  this  war  then 
all    nations    must    be    consulted    for    a 
solution. 

we   must   also   be   ready   to   propose 
solutions    to    the    long-range    Problems 
caused  by  the  war.  Whatever  the  solu- 
tion of  the  present  conflict,  there  must  be 
economic  development  of  Southeast  As.a 
to  repair  the  vast  destruction  that  has 
been  rained  on  that  area.  And  theje  must 
be  aid  for  a  new  life  for  the  hundreds  of 
lliousands  of  currently  untreated  civilian 
amputees  and  literaUy  millions  of  refu- 
gees that  have  resulted  from  the  tech- 
nique currently  being  employed  by  both 
sides  to  secure  areas  from  the  enemy. 
In  addition,  many  domestic  repercus- 
sions have  been  felt  by  our  draft  policy 
Although  the  Senate  renewed  the  draft 
law  which  was  necessar\-  since  the  draft 
authoritv  was  about  to  expire,  we  must 
look  deeplv  into  it  again  this  next  session 
to  assure  that  our  current  manpower  pro- 
curement policy  will  not  leave  us  with 
still  another  long-range  by-product  ol 
this  A.sian  conflict. 


HI.    I-RBAN    CRISIS 

The  great  English  philosopher.  Thomas 
Hobbes.  has  written  that  life  for  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  state  of  nature  can  be  ■soU- 
tar>'    poor,   nasty,   brutish,   and   short. 
Yet  in  this  most  civilized  of  all  coun- 
tries Hobbes'  phrase  comes  close  to  de- 
scribing life  m  our  cities— especially  for 
those  thousands  of  citizens  living  in  dark, 
urban  ghettos  and  trapped  in  the  shadow 
of    American    affluence.    Jobs,    housing. 
transportation.         schools.         pollution, 
health— these  are  elements  of  the  urban 
crisis   and  these  are  problems  that  have 
concerned  this  Congress.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  our  Vietnam  involvement,  no 
subject  has  been  of  greater  concern  dur- 
ing this  session  than  the  challenge  of  the 

cities. 

If  anything,  the  urbanization  trend  is 
accelerating,  and  we  must  continue  to 
dedicate  our  most  creative  efforts  to  the 
search  for  an  urban  solution.  This  search 
has  particular  relevance  to  Texas,  where 
75  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  areas 
labeled  as  metropolitan  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

The  Texas  population  of  9.5  million  in 
1960  Is  expected  to  nearly  double  by  1990, 
and  the  huge  majority  of  this  increase 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  Texas  cities. 

crvn,    DISORDERS 

The  most  publicized  dimension  of  the 
urban  problem  is  that  of  civil  disorder. 
The  right  to  assemble  and  to  petition  for 
redress  of   grievances  has  taken  manj- 


Americans  into  the  streets  asking  for  the 
justice  that  an  insensitive  majority  has 
unconsciously  withheld.  But  some  per- 
sons have  also  taken  to  the  streets  in  a 
campaign  of  lawlessness.  The  crim^  of 
murder  and  arson  are  not  protected  by 
the  Constitution,  and  these  rioters  will 
be  punished  The  Senate  Government 
operations  Committee  has  been  voted 
adequate  funds  to  continue  its  study  into 
thrcause  of  these  riots  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

INiDEQOATE     KOTTSING 

All  attack  on  the  problem  of  inadequate 
housing  was  begun.  An  appropriation  of 
$312  million  for  model  cities  and  $10  mli- 
lion  for  rent  supplement*  has  been  made. 
Four  of  the  first  model  cities  wiU  be  San 
Antonio.  Texarkana.  Waco,  and  Laredo^ 
Much   more   is   contemplated    tnis  next 
session  including  plans  for  enabling  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  build  lower  cost  homes 
in  areas  of  highest  need,  and  P^ar^s  for 
promoting    the    ideal   of    private    home 
ouSrship    among    the    lower    income 
groups. 

EMPLOTMENT    OPP0BTT.'Nn-T 

The  onlv  true  solution  to  the  problems 
of  the  urban  crisis  will  come  with  ern- 
plovm.ent   of    the    impoverished    in    the 
^-called  inner  city.  These  people   are 
trapped  inside  the  city  and  in  addition 
to  poor  housing,  inadequate  health,  and 
little  education,  they  suffer  from  no  job 
training,  and  poor  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Without  jobs  these  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  help  ^^emselves^ 
American    free    enterprise   can    be    the 
greatest  weapon  m  our  fight  agamst  pov- 
erty if  private  firms  can  be  induced  by 
special  incentives   to  build   and  create 
jobs  in  slum  &ve&s.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  in  this  Congress  to  provide  employ- 
ment opporiunities  compatible  ^^I'-hJjhe 
needs  of  the  city   in  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  urban  crisis. 

omCE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTTTNrrT 

The  chief  agency  in  atUcking  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  ih  the  urban  areas^as 
elsewhere,  is  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Its  problems  m  administration 
viere  debated  thoroughly  before  the  Sen- 
ate appropriated  funds  for  continuation 
of  this  vital  new  agency.  OEO  will  lead 
the  war  on  poverty  in  1968  with  $1  9  bil- 
lion and  $?1  bimon  in  1969.  The  Na- 
tional  Teacher  Corps  was  voted  $13^1 
million  to  begin  recruiting  volunteer 
te.achers  to  work  in  impoverished  areas 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  poor. 

TV.    HEALTH 

The  commitment  of  national  resources 
bv  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
major  health  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple largely  has  been  developed  during  the 
proiuctive  years  of  t^e  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations.  As  Wilbur  Co- 
hen, the  Under  Secretar>'  for  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  hearing : 

There  has  been  more  landmark  health  leg- 
islation enacted  In  this  period  of  tune  than 
to  any  other  comparable  period,  or  I  would 
say.  any  other  period  three  times  as  long 

Through  some  36  major  health  bills 
enacted  during  these  7  years,  ^^e  have 
constructed  a  foundation  upon  which  we 
can  base  our  future  health  efforts.  I  have 
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found  great  saUsfactlon  in  playing  my 
part  In  this  historic  endeavor. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health  I  have 
sought  legislatively  this  session  U>  begin 
building  on  that  foundation  a  national 
health  program  that  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently can  bring  health  servicea  to  all 
who  need  it,  when  they  need  it,  at  a  cost 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

During  1967.  $180  million  was  appro-  • 
prlated  for  community  mental  health 
centers.  $226  million  was  made  available 
for  expanding  programs  relating  to  men- 
tal retardation,  and  an  additional  $589 
million  was  approved  for  the  partnership 
for  health  programs  emphasizing  re- 
search. These  appropriations  represent  a 
si<^nlficant  advance  in  this  Nation's  total 
health  effort,  and  I  have  been  especially 
pleased  to  work  for  their  passage. 

One  health  problem  that  will  face  us 
all  is  that  of  air  pollution,  and  $428  mil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  thia  sessioru 
for  a  3 -year  expanded  program.  I  waii 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  work  for  this 
very  important  law,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  those  Texans  living  in  the 
urban  centers  of  the  State  and  suffering 
from  the  pollution  that  they  are  forced 
to  breathe.  The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
wUl  help  to  eliminate  the  health  hazard 
of  polluted  air  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  urban  life. 

Problems  of  poor  health  among  the 
lower  Income  persons  in  Amalca  can 
cause  problems  that  will  prevent  other 
poverty  programs  from  being  of  any  aid. 
For  example,  recent  medical  testimony 
indicates  that  malnutrition  at  an  early 
age  can  contribute  to  menUl  retardation. 
A  retarded  child  could  not  be  reached 
later  bv  many  of  our  poverty  programs. 
To  meet  the  responsibilities  to  provide 
adequate  food  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford it,  the  Senate  authorized  >425  mil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program.  Forty 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  to  begin 
a  rat  control  program  that  will  eradicate 
rat-carried  diseases  as  well  as  freeing 
many  parents  from  the  fear  that  their 
child  will  be  bitten  by  a  rat  while  sleep- 
ing, simply  because  our  society  does  not 
care  enough  to  pay  to  eradicate  rats 

Consumer  safety  bills  were  passed  to 
promote  the  general  public  interest  In 
health  and  much  more  will  be  done  next 
session.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  has 
alreadv  been  signed  by  the  President, 
and  a  Product  Safety  Safety  Commission 
has  been  established  to  look  into  other 
areas  of  unsafe  products.  A  meat  inspec- 
tion bill  was  passed  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  to  protect  the  unsuspecting 
consumer  from  the  dangers  of  eating  bad 
meat  products 

Our  greatest  responsibility  in  the 
health  field  during  this  next  session  will 
be  in  the  area  of  providing  enough  food 
to  feed  this  Nation.  We  will  bt  hearing 
more  In  the  coming  months  about  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  are  suffering  from 
various  degrees  of  starvation.  We  have 
long  believed  that  no  one  could  starve  in 
this  land  of  plenty  but  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  facts  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  solution. 

V.    tDUCATlON 

The  greatest  resource  in  this  country 
is  our  brainpower.  The  greatest  invest- 


ment in  our  future  and  the  greatest 
guardian  of  a  democracy  is  the  fullest 
education  of  the  greatest  number  of  cit- 
izens. The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  extended  this  year  to 
1971  with  an  appropriation  of  $14.2  bil- 
lion. As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  I  supported 
this  bill  as  well  as  authoring  an  amend- 
ment on  bilingual  education,  a  new  con- 
cept in  our  elementary  education  sys- 
tem which  will  mean  a  chance  for  an 
equal  education  for  those  citizens  who 
begin  life  speaking  another  language  as 
their  native  tongue. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  was  extended 
also  through  1971  with  $240  million  to  be 
the  Federal  share  for  its  cost,  and  $1.1 
billion  has  been  authorized  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  vocational  education. 

This  year  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  was  established  which  will 
facilitate  the  development  and  operation 
of  educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  and  could  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  education  of  this 
Nation. 

A  long-range  goal  in  education  which 
we  must  begin  seeking  now.  and  which 
I  will  continue  to  call  attention  to  in  this 
next  half  of  the  90th  Congress,  will  be  the 
goal  of  universal  higher  education.  Edu- 
cation according  to  ability  and  not  in 
regard  to  financial  resources  Is  the  only 
system  compatible  with  and  conducive  to 
our  democracy.  We  must  begin  today  to 
provide  the  educational  system  that  can 
and  win  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  tomorrow's  America. 
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VI.     WELrARE 


The  Social  Security   Amendments  of 
1967  was  a  landmark  In  the  30-year  his- 
tory  of  social  security  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  several  elements  of 
the  bill  that  create  undue  compulsion  on 
mothers  of  small  children  to  work,  and 
that  might  rupture  family  relaUonships. 
but  when  these  are  reconsidered  in  the 
next  session  this  bill  will  be  of  major 
benefit  to  America  and  the  over  1  million 
Texans  who  are  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. This  bUl  win  extend  coverage  to  an 
additional  1  million  Americans,  with  an 
average  Increase  of  13  percent  in  bene- 
fits. Our  system  can  support  such  an  in- 
crease, despite  comments  made  by  those 
who  wish  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  elderly  in  the  administration  of  the 
social  security  system   Ti\is  new  law  will 
provide  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  benefits 
and  no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not 
receive  his  full  share. 

Medicare  amendments  removed  some 
of  the  problems  discovered  in  the  first 
few  years  of  operation  of  that  program. 
Eligibility  requirements  were  liberalized, 
paperwork  by  doctors  and  hospitals  was 
reduced,  and  number  of  days  of  hospital- 
ization available  to  those  covered  under 
medicare  was  extended.  In  addition, 
medicare  beneflUs  wlU  now  cover  certain 
services  of  podiatrists  and  outpatient 
physical  therapists  services  vitally 
needed  by  the  elderly. 

Another  new  provision  would  provide 
a  constructive  mear\s  by  which  welfare 
recipients  can  be  given  needed  employ- 
ment thus  enabling  them  to  get  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  By  hiring  welfare  recipi- 


ents as  subprofesslonal  aides  to  work  on 
their  own  problems,  we  Increase  the 
quantity  of  services  provided  while  en- 
abling the  currently  unemployed  to  leam 
a  highly  transferable  skill. 

VU.     rOBElGN     AfTAIRS 

There  are  many  activities  in  foreign 
atlairs  other  than  Vietnam,  and  the  one 
I  take  the  greatest  pride  In  Is  the  Cham- 
izal   border   settlement   which   occurred 
during  this  first  session.   That  dispute 
lasted  more  than  100  years  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  then  President  Mateoe 
of  Mexico  agreed  to  transfer  the  437-acrt 
tract  to  Mexico.  I  led  the  Senate  fight 
for  this  last  year,  and  this  year  it  was 
my  privilege  to  accompany  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Diaz  OrdM 
on  a  flight  aboard  Air  Force  One  from 
Washington  to  the  border  to  participate 
with  them  in  this  historic  occasion.  Mors 
than  an  end  to  a  disagreement,  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mei- 
ico.  It  is  a  model  settlement,  and  power- 
ful evidence  that  peaceful  negotiations 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  can 
bring  about  true  harmony  and  under- 
standing between  two  nations. 

In  pursuit  of  equally  pood  relations 
with  other  nations  the  Senate  ratified  21 
treaties.  Including  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  which  establishes  principles  for 
peaceful  exploration  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  space,  and  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  world  famine  becomes  an  In- 
creasing possibility  the  Senate  author- 
ized $1£'3  million  to  provide  3  million  tons 
of  food  grain  for  India,  and  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  for  the  emergency  food 
relief  programs  run  by  CARE  and  other 
voluntary  organizations.  $2.6  billion  was 
appropriated  for  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  for  this  next  year  and  an  addi- 
tional $115  million  was  provided  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  role  that  the  Individual  American 
citizen  can  play  in  International  rela- 
.  tlons,    so    amply    demonstrated    in  the 
Peace   Corps,   has   also   been   employed 
under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram of   the  Agency   for  International 
Development.  I  was  pleased  to  propo« 
an  amendment  that  made  certain  this 
program    would    receive    the    money  It 
needed  for  transportation  and  minlmai 
living  expenses  of  private  American  citi- 
zens who  volunteer  their  expertise,  ener- 
Rles.  and  time  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
directly   to  people  of  Latin   America  I 
have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  promote 
international     health,     education,     and 
labor  programs  so  that  we  can  moblllK 
our  most  precious  asset — the  Individual 
initiative  of  our  citizens — to  promote  the 
development  of  free  Institutions  in  the 
newer  nations  of  the  world  through  self- 
help  projects  These  are  the  least  expen- 
sive and  most  effective  form  of  foreign 
aid.  and  wholly  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  foreign  policy. 

VTII.    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND    THE    ADMINISTli- 
TION    or    JUSTICE 

One  of  the  greatest  issues  facing  the 
American  society  Is  that  of  legal  admin- 
istration and  justice.  As  demonstrated 
this  past  sunmier.  our  machinery  for  law 
enforcement  must  undergo  extensive  ex- 


.nitnatlon  and  alteration  If  it  is  to  re- 
TaS  corSpetent  to  cope  Justly  with  ele- 
ments that  threaten  to  destroy  social 

°^Tn^  1789  George  Washington  wrote 
ihat  he  was  •impressed  with  the  con- 
Son  that  the  due  adminlstraUon  of 
ustice  is  the  flnnest  pUlar  of  good  gov- 
Sent."  It  is  from  this  same  convict  on 
tSTl  have  sought  approval  this  sesBlon 
of  legislation  to  improve  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  Judicial  machinery^ 

I  have   introduced   the   criminal   in- 
iuries  compensation  bill  to  provide  hu- 
^i^e  and  socially  responsible  treatment 
oflnnocent  people  victimized  and  bru- 
lalS   by   acts   of   violence   stemming 
from  crime.   Our  consideration  here  is 
or  the  innocent  victims  of  crime.  Along 
,i-ith  10  other  Senators,  I  am  cosponsor 
of  the  omnibas  crime  control  and  safe 
streets  bill,  which  seeks  to  prevent  crime 
and  to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the 
^ple  of  America  by  better  coordinatlJig 
^d  modernizing  law  enforcement  effoi^ 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Included  in 
fils  measure  are  grants  for  better  and 
more  extensive  education  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  grants  for  the  control 
of  organized  crime,  grants  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  riots,  and 
■rrants  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  as  well  as  provisions  concerned 
with  the  admissibiUty  of  certain  evidence 
and  wiretapping. 

Also  this  session,  the  Congress  created 
a  new  Midland-Odessa  division  of  the 
Federal   district   court   in   the   western 
district  of  Texas.  These  two  cities  have 
become  major  population  centere  since 
the  pre\ious  divisions  were  made,  and 
the  new   places   of  holding   court   are 
greativ  needed  to  reduce  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  litigants,  lawyers   and 
wltne.sses  This  new  act  will  f  aclUtate  the 
administration  of  justice  In  west  Texas. 
My  work  this  session  was  possible  only 
with  the  wonderful  cooperation  that  I 
have  received  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House-especially  iny  fellow 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation.  We 
have  a  strong  and  able  team.  ]  a™  a^ 
grateful   for   the   courtesy   and  support 
received    from    the    Senate    Democratic 
majoritv  leader.  Mike  Mansfixld^  I  am 
alreadv'at  work  on  new  proposals  for  the 
second  part  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  I 
continue    my    pledge    to    the    people    of 
Texas  to  provide  enlightened,  progressive 
leadership  in  Congress. 


Poultry  Inspection  Act  Should  Now  Be 
Brought  Into  Conformance  With  Fed- 
eral Meal  Iwpection  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    KISSOT7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  11  years 
ago  I  began  working  on  the  problwn  or 
assuring  wholesome  poultry  for  Ameri- 


ca's consumers,  and  with  the  help  of 
many  groups,  and  particulariy  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  Union,  we  suc- 
ceSed  in  enacting  the  Poultry  Product 
Inspection  Act  of  1957.  It  was  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  In  that  it  not  only 
provided  for  Federal  Inspection  of  all 
poultry  In  Interstate  commerce  but  also 
set  up  machinery  for  requiring  Federal 
inspection,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  poultry  moving  only  In  intrastate  com- 
merce. ,  ,  *  _  i„ 
Unfortunately,  that  machinery  for  m- 
trastato  Inspection  has  never  been  used. 
I  have  tried  for  many  years  to  have  it  m- 
voked  for  the  St.  Louis  area  so  that  we 
could  be  protected  against  unwholesome 
poultry  from  within  the  State  of  Mis- 

souxl 

In  1962,  when  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy noted  In  his  consumer  message  the 
si^cant  danger  to  American  consum- 
ers from  uninspected  red  meats  moving 
only  in  Intrastate  commerce.  I  Intro- 
£led  on  that  same  day  a  bill  on  wWch  I 
had  been  working  to  adapt  to  Federal 
meat  Inspection  a  provision  such  as  we 
had  in  the  Poultry  Act  for  compt^sory 
Federal  Inspection  under  ceri^aln  circum- 
stances of  intrastate  shipments.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  did  not  support 
this  Idea  at  the  time  and  Instead  came 
forward  later  with  its  own  proposed  bUl 
dealing  with  meat  In  intrastate  com- 
merce: and  we  have  now  passed  legisla- 
tion containing  the  Department  si  962 
suggestions,    along    with    strengthening 
provisions  added  in  the  Congress. 

BOTH   LAWS   SHOUU)   HAVE   BEEN   CONSOLIDATED 

It  was  my  feeling  in  1956  and  1957  that 
the  best  approach  to  securing  effective 
Federal  inspection  of  poultry  was  Just  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  include  poultry.  I  think  If  we  had  done 
that,  we  would  be  a  lot  further  today  to- 
ward assuring  the  wholesomeness  of  all 
poultry  sold  in  this  country. 

However,  since  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
nartnient  of  Agriculture  to  support,  con- 
solidation of  the  inspection  laws  on  meat 
fnd  on  poultry,  and  since  the  Committee 
on  Ariculture  also  declined  to  support 
^vtfcommendation  on  that  point  it  is 
now  urgent  that  we  proceed  to  amend 
?he  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957  to  geT  at  the  problem  of  unwhole- 
some poultry  moving  only  in  Intrastate 
coS^erce,  J^st  as  we  have  tried  to  cover 
the  red  meats. 

Ln-TER  TO  SECRETABT   OF  AGRlCrLTTTRE  FREEMAN 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  31  on  the  whole- 
some meat  bill,  and  again  on  December  6 
jSn  we  passed  the  conference  report  on 
HR  12144  I  outUned  the  problem  of  un- 
wholesome poultry  in  Intrastate  com- 
merce and  stated  that  it  was  my  int^- 
Sonto  press  in  the  new  session  for  legis- 
lation to  tighten  the  Poultry  Products 
irSpwtlSn    Act    of    1957    to   cover   all 

'^"on  December  U.  I  therefore  addre^ 
the  following  letter  to  SecreUry  of  A^ 
culture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  which  I  hope 
will  clear  the  way  for  prompt  action  on 
This  matter  in  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress: 


CONOK«88    or    THE    UNTrTD    STATXS, 
HOT7SB    OF    RKPVXaKjnkTTVKS, 

Washini^on,  D.C.,  Decemher  11,  19«7 . 
Hon.  Obville  L,  Pkieman, 
Secrcron/  o./  A£rricu2ture,  VS.  Devartment  of 
AQTicuiture,  Washiniftcm,  D.C. 
DEAi  ORvnxE:   can  I  Involve  you  In  an- 
other Isaue?  I  n«ed  your  help. 

If  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  de- 
bate m  the  HmiBe  on  the  Meat  Inspection 
bUl,  you  probably  noticed  my  references  to 
the  need  for  getting  at  the  problem  of  bad 
poultry-  processed  and  sold  in  intrastate  com- 
merce. I  am  enclnelng  a  copy  of  my  remark* 
In  case  you  missed  them. 

Please  look  them  over.  And.  If  you  have  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  the  Meat  Inspection  bUl.  I  hope  you 
wUl  turn  to  my  testimony  beginning  on  page 
41  through  page  63  It  deals  more  with 
poultry  than  with  meat 

I  am  wriUng  to  you  rather  than  to  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  people  be- 
cause they  know  all  about  thl*  Issue  already 
and  what  I  need  Is  some  guidance  or  assist- 
ance from  vou. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  tmderstand  the 
need  for  separate  Poultry  and  Meat  Inspec- 
tion laws.  When  I  started  on  the  poultry 
problem  11  years  ago.  my  inclination  was 
merely  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  law  to 
include  poultry.  But  I  was  talked  out  of  that 
by  some  of  the  strftteglstB  who  felt  that  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  help 
from  Members  of  the  Agriculture  Commltt** 
from  poultry-raising  areas  If  they  thought 
that  whatever  distinctive  or  unique  aspects 
of  poultry,  compared  to  meat,  could  be  taken 
cAre  of  m  the  legislation. 

So  for  10  years  we  have  had  two  wparate 
laws,  even  though  now  both  are  ^^^f  ^^^ 
same  administrative  direction.  1  Pl^aded  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  handle  the 
problem  of  Intrastate  inspection  for  both 
meat  and  poultry  In  the  same  way-elther  by 
adopting  the  '•major  consuming  area  ma- 
chinery of  the  Poultry  Act  for  Meat  Inspec- 
tion or  else  amending  the  Poultry  Act  to 
conform  to  whatever  setup  was  de%^sed  for 
Meat  Inspection.  As  you  know,  the  Idea  did 
not  get  verv  far  In  this  session. 

It  Is  mv  intention  to  offer  new  legislation 
m  the  second  session  t*  provide  authority 
for  coverage  of  poultry  In  intrastate  com- 
merce I  would  appreciate  help  from  you  on 
this,  speclflcaiiy: 

,  1 )  A  draft  of  a  suitable  blU  which  I  could 
Introduce;  ^_      .     . 

C)  The  Initiation  by  your  Department  of 
the  kmd  of  study  into  conditions  In  the 
non-lnspect*d  poultry  plants  slnUlar  to  tie 
surveys  made  by  your  meat  Uispectort  into 
conditions  m  the  uninspected  meat  packing 

^^S^' information  developed  ^^  <^i,™'** 
■nspectors  was  a  prime  factor  In  getting 
Congress  to  pass  HR   12144.  ,^^>,.^ 

Tn  asking  for  this  assistance.  I  perhape 
should^^t  out  that  I  was  the  first  Mem^ 
nf  ConETess  to  call  for  c^onpulsory  Feder^ 
lnsS:t^rof  poultry  and.  f^^-^^  ^^, 
not  a  bin  with  my  name  on  It  which  became 

Taw.S^feel   I  am"  i-^^^^^<^,^-^}^^,  ^ 
credit  for  Its   enactment  m   1957.  So  1MB 

not  trying  to  Jump  on  ^°^^,°^  «^^,P^^; 
ect  AS  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  wno 
wie  m«t  actlT.  In  the  fight  ^o'^"^*  ^eat 
^^^^lon  bin  have  indicated  t**^_^"^ 
to  i^  me  now  in  bringing  ^  ^^^^^ 
Act  up  to  date  and  meeting  the  F«>»>lems  otf 
mtXte  poultry  Atness^  We  ^^^^f^f^ 
in  implementing  the  machine^  ^Je^U  not 
Art  for  intrartate  vM.  If  that  Act  «  n"*; 
JSctt^^eTl  want  something  whlc^ 
^d  Tntroduce    which    would    k>1v.    tUl. 

"TZ  sure    there    must    be    mUllon.    o^ 
poun^  o^poultry   sold   only   in   intr-Ute 
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commerce  and  I  would  susjiect  that  meet  of 
this  comes  from  plants  which  could  not 
possibly  meet  the  requirements  for  Federal 
inspection.  1 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

Ljdonor  K.  Suluvan 
Mrs.   John  B.  SuUlvanj 

Member  of  Congress. 


not  only  undermanned  but  they  are  having 
trouble  recruiting  new  persoanel.  In  order 
to  clarify  and  stabilize  one  federal  policy 
that  affects  this  problem,  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  statutory  draft  defer- 
ment for  those  who  serve  as  policemen  and 
firemen.  As  I  see  It,  their  Jobs  are  aa  crucial 
to  national  security  as  the  various  categories 
of  skilled  workers  who  are  automatically  de- 
ferred. 


Activities    of    Firit    Session   of   fOth 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  set  forth 
below  is  the  text  of  a  newsletter  which 
relates  to  activities  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress :  . 

Six  New  Senate  Paces  I 

Awaiting  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  are  six  freshman  sen- 
ators who  made  tbalr  presence  felt  during  the 
long  session  which  recently  adjourned. 

Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  Is  47  and 
the  former  attorney  general  of  his  state  He  Is 
the  first  Negro  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate 
since  Reconstruction.  A  decorated  Infantry 
officer  In  World  War  II.  he  Joined  with  Italian 
partisans  to  fight  behind  enemy  lines. 

Senator  Oriffln,  44,  of  Michigan,  co-authored 
the  Landrtm^i-Grlffln  Act  and  was  a  veteran 
legislator  with  nearly  10  years  service  In  the 
U.S.  Hoxise  of  Representatives  before  coming 
to  the  Senate  In  1966. 

Senator  Percy  of  Illinois  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  age  47  after  a  brilliant  career  In  the 
bxislness  world.  He  was  president  of  Bell  & 
Howell  Company  at  29,  youngest  man,  ever  to 
bead  a  major  U.S.  corporation. 

Senator  Hatfield,  45,  of  Oregon,  has  an  un- 
broken string  of  elections  to  public  offlce  dat- 
ing back  to  1950.  when  he  ran  for  the  state 
legislature.  He  served  eight  years  as  aovernor 
of  his  state  before  moving  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hansen  of  Wyoming  waa  aoyemor 
before  his  election  to  the  Senate.  Se  Is  55 
and  a  successful  rancher  and  cattleraan.  His 
great  grandparents  came  to  Amertoa  from 
Denmark. 

Senator  Baker  of  Tennessee,  Is  42.  Ce  com- 
mamled  a  PT  boat  In  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II  when  he  was  19.  Both  of  his  parents 
.served  In  Congress,  and  he  Is  the  soo-ln-law 
of  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen. 


The  Au:wirE  Mxnacb 

At  one  time  Benjamin  Franklin  wryly 
observed  that:  "Fish  and  visitors  smell  In 
three  days." 

When  visitors  smell  we  are  likely  to  grin 
and  bear  It;  after  all,  tourism  Is  the  second 
mosi  Important  Industry  In  Michigan.  But 
the  smell  of  decaying  fish  we  cannot  stand — 
Before  Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearing. 

At  my  suggestion.  Job  Corps  trainees  were 
quickly  utilized  to  help  clean  away  millions 
of  dead  alewlfe  fish  that  had  washed  ashore 
on  Great  Lakes  beaches  last  summer. 

Obviously,  a  long  range  control  program 
Is  needed.  Legislation  which  I  strongly  ad- 
vocate would  give  a  significant  boost  to  coho 
salmon  and  other  sport  fishing  In  the  Great 
Lakes  while  restoring  balance,  at  the  same 
time,  In  the  alewlfe  population. 


Local  Law  Enforcement:  America's  Fibst 

Line  of  Defense 
Credible  law  enforcement  Is  our  a«t  line 
of  defense.  Without  that,  our  rtghu  aa  citi- 
zens can  soon  become  meaningless. 

As  each  month  passes,  our  society  Is  con- 
fronted with  fresh  evidence  of  an  inability 
to  provide  law-abiding  Americans  «lth  the 
ba^lc  protection  against  crime  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

In  view  of  these  alarming  trends,  »nd  the 
critical  nature  of  both  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, I  believe  that  every  poeslble  effort  must 
be  exerted  to  encourage  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  competent  personnel  In  these  two 
hazardous  fields. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  remiss  In  tbia  vital 
public  service,  which  most  directly  affects  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Although  the  crime  rate  In  the  U.S.  has 
been  climbing  seven  times  faster  ttian  the 
population.  Congress  took  no  significant  ac- 
tion during  the  past  session  to  assist  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  effort  to 
combat  this  alarming  trend. 

In  the  large  cities,  police  departments  are 


A  Look  at  DETEorr's  Riot 
Prom  Watts  to  Newark  to  Detroit,  a  wave 
of  violence  haa  shaken  a  complacent  America. 
Each  of  the  civil  disorders,  and  the  Detroit 
riot  In  particular,  signaled  a  powerful  reac- 
tion against  authority. 

It  would  be  easy  to  focus  our  wrath  upon 
outside  mlllUnt  fanatics.  But  we  would  miss 
the  point  and  overlook  the  real  problem  If  we 
fall  to  focus  also  upon  the  underlying  condi- 
tions of  mind  and  matter — which  provide  the 
climate  and  the  kindling  for  chaos  and 
violence — Before  Michigan  State  Kiwanls 
Convention. 

Cbisis  jJt  THE  Ghetto 

Government  may  be  able  to  point  the  way 
toward  a  better  society — but  people  will  have 
to  build  It. 

In  attacking  the  problems  of  urban  Amer- 
ica, government  cannot,  and  should  not  be 
expected  to,  carry  the  fight  alone. 

Both  business  and  labor  can  play  leading 
roles  In  creating  Job  opportunities  for  the 
unskiUed  and  the  unemployed.  Congress 
should  provide  tax  credits  to  encourage  such 
programs. 

During  the  session  Just  ended.  Congress 
grappled  again  with  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram but  failed  to  adopt  revisions  which  are 
needed.  In  my  opinion,  to  stimulate  maxi- 
mum Involvement  by  Industry  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  society. 

In  the  bill  which  passed.  Congress  actually 
took  a  step  backward  by  shifting  more  con- 
trol to  the  machine  politicians  and  giving 
less  voice  to  the  poor. 

There  may  be  some  in  the  ghetto  who  want 
more  welfare.  But  I  am  convinced  that  most 
of  those  who  live  In  the  depressing  slums  of 
our  cities  want  opportunity — opportunity  for 
meaningful  Jobs  that  hold  a  promise  for 
tomorrow. 

They  are  not  likely  to  be  content  with  gov- 
ernment handouts  which  take  the  form  of 
"leaf-raklng,  makework"  Jobs  that  offer  no 
dlgnr.y  and  no  future. 

In  the  session  ahead  I  shall  continue  my 
efforta  to  win  approval  for  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act.  a  legislative  proposal  which  I  have 
co-sponsored  to  encourage  private  Industry, 
through  tax  Incentives,  to  hire  and  train  the 
hard  core  unemployed.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
note  that,  even  without  such  Incentives, 
some  civlc-splrlted  Michigan  companies  have 
already  taken  bold  steps  In  this  direction. 

If  You're  Visiting  Washington 
If  you  are  plannng  to  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital,  we  suggest  that  you  write  us  several 


weeks  In  advance.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  number  of  sightseeing  pamphlets  and 
other  Information  which  will  be  helpful  in 
scheduling  your  time.  For  example,  we  will 
Include  mformatlon  concerning  tours  of  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  F.B.I. ,  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Voice  of  America. 

Gold  Rosh  :  Pressure  on  the  Dollar 

This  Is  no  time  for  buck-passing.  The 
Johnson  Administration  and  Congress  most 
share  responsibility  for  fiscal  policy — and 
they  mu.st  work  together  If  Americans  are  to 
be  spared  the  Inflationary  consequences  of  a 
$30  billion  budget  deficit. 

British  devaluation  of  the  pound,  the  re- 
cent rush  for  gold  and  splrallng  Inflation  »t 
home  should  awaken  all  Americans  to  the 
urgency  of  putting  our  flnanclal  house  In 
order. 

Like  Britain,  the  U.S.  has  been  running 
deficits  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  gold  stock 
has  dwindled  to  less  than  $13  billion — a  $10 
billion  loss  over  the  past  decade. 

Although  our  assets  are  far  greater  than 
Britain's,  the  new  mini-pound  Is  tangible 
evidence  that  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  live 
beyond  Its  means  Indefinitely. 

There  Is  doubt  that  the  proposed  tax  sur- 
charge (to  produce  additional  revenue  of  $6 
billion)  will  be  sufficient,  by  Itself,  to  shore 
up  needed  confidence  In  the  management  of 
U.S.  fiscal  affairs.  Many  In  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  Insist  that  substantial  cuts  In  do- 
mestic spending  to-e  absolutely  essential. 

Social  Security  :  Senior  Citizens  Gain 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  1967  session. 
Congress  enacted  broad  social  security  In- 
creases for  23  million  beneficiaries. 

Some  major  features  of  the  new  bill  are: 

benefits  will  rise  by  an  average  13 'r,  effec- 
tive In  February.   1968: 

the  minimum  monthly  retirement  pay- 
ment, for  single  individuals,  will  Increase 
from  $44  to  $55; 

the  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  re- 
tired worker  with  an  eligible  wife  now  on  the 
rolls  win  go  up  from  $145  to  $165; 

the  taxable  wage  base  will  be  raised  from 
$6,600  to  $7,800; 

the  amount  of  annual  outside  Income  a 
recipient  may  earn  without  losing  beneflts 
Is  Increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,680. 

Also  included  In  the  legislation  Is  a  pro- 
vision aimed  at  speeding  up  the  processing 
of  retirement  benefit  checks.  New  procedures 
to  accomplish  this  objective  are  scheduled 
to  take  effect  next  July. 

The  expedited  payment  provision  results 
from  legislation  which  I  co-sponsored  with 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.)  earlier  In  the  session. 
We  hope  It  will  help  to  overcome  the  wide- 
spread and  long  delays  which  countless 
Americans  have  encountered  In  the  handling 
of  their  social  security  claims. 

Speaking  Ottt  on  the  Issues 

(Excerpts    from   statements    by   Senator 

Griffin  In  1967) 

AUTO  safety 

Solving  the  problem  of  traffic  safety  in- 
volves far  more  than  the  vehicle  itself.  In- 
deed, If  I  had  to  single  out  Just  one  factor- 
it  would  be  the  "nut  attached  to  the  steering 
wheel." 

The  automobile  is,  and  will  remain,  a 
powerful  Instrument  for  pleasure  and  prog- 
ress. But  despite  all  the  safety  regulations, 
the  automobile  Is — and  will  remain — a  dan- 
gerous and  lethal  weapwn  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  no  re8p«ct  or  concern  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

water  pollptton 

America  Is  slowly  losing  its  fight  to  prevent 
pollution  from  ruining  many  of  the  Nation's 
100,000  Inland  lakes. 

When  a  beautiful  lake  turns  into  a  swamp, 
resort  areas  become  ghost  towns  and  the 
property  values  that  generate  local  taxes 
decline. 
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Unless  an  effective  and  practical  program 
U  undertaken  to  reverse  this  ominous  pol- 
lution trend,  a  great  many  of  the  Nation's 
lakes  are  literally  threatened  with  extinction. 

The  Federal   government  can   and   should 

help particularly   In   the   area   of   research. 

Preservation  of  our  lakes  Is  of  paramoimt 
importance. 

THE    great    society 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  Great  So- 
ciety will  not.  and  C£innot.  be  the  gift  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  any  politician.  Indeed.  It  will 
never  be  a  gift  at  all.  Rather.  It  can  only  be 
the  achievement  of  people;  people  who  In- 
dividually possess  characteristics  that  are 
the  essential  Ingredients  of  a  great  society: 
strength  of  character,  dedication  to  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  self-dlsclpllne,  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  the  willingness  to  work. 

THE    ECONOMY 

Our  underlying  economic  problem  Is  the 
accelerating  wage-price  spiral  which  threat- 
ens Inflation  that  Is  unacceptable — unaccept- 
able from  the  standp>olnt  of  the  consimaer, 
and  unacceptable  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Domestic  priorities  must  be  established. 
Spending  In  some  areas  can  be  cut — or  at 
least  deferred. 

When  we  have  a  half  million  young  Amer- 
icans fighting  a  war  In  Viet  Nam  that  costs 
nearly  $2'/i  billion  a  month,  we  can't  afford 
a  "business  as  usual"  attitude  here  at  home. 


Legislation  Introducm  by  Senator  Griffin 
IN  the  90th  Congress — A  Capsule  Sum- 
mart 

Below  are  some  of  the  bills  and  resolutions 
Introduced  or  co-sj>onsored  by  Senator 
GrlfBn  during  the  1967  session.  A  copy  of  any 
measure  and  more  detailed  Information  will 
be  gladly  supplied  upon  request. 

S.  16,  Viet  Nam  Era  Veterans  Act,  author- 
izing benefits  for  Viet  Nam  veterans  roughly 
comparable  to  those  provided  for  WW  n  and 
Korean  War  veterans.   (Enacted  Into  law) 

S.  47,  establishes  a  second  "Hoover  Com- 
mission" of  outstanding  citizens,  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  duplication  In  the  federal  g^overn- 
ment. 

S.  343,  designates  proposed  new  federal 
office  building  In  Detroit  as  the  "Patrick  V. 
McNamara  Building."    (Enacted  Into  law) 

S.  734,  Pollution  Abatement  Act,  to  pro- 
vide limited  tax  Incentive  for  Industries 
which  Install  antl-pollutlon  equipment. 

S.  812,  Human  Investment  Act,  to  encour- 
age private  Industry,  through  tax  incentives. 
to  hire  and  train  the  "hard  core"  unem- 
ployed. 

S.  2356,  Metric  Study  bill  would  direct 
Commerce  Department  to  determine,  on  an 
lndustry-by-lndu6try  basis  within  U.S.,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  converting 
to  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

S.  2541.  authorizes  issuance  of  special  post- 
age stamp  to  commemorate  50th  anniversary 
of  Independence  of  the  Baltic  States. 

S.  2572,  establishes  Domestic  Development 
Bank  to  help  finance  business  projects  In 
poverty  areas  where  funds  are  not  available. 

S.  2573,  establishes  Ekjonomlc  Opportunity 
Corporation  to  encourage  use  of  more  re- 
sources of  private  enterprise  In  federal  gov- 
ernment's  anti-poverty   effort. 

3  2582.  provides  statutory  draft  deferment 
for  policemen  and  firemen. 

S  2969.  designates  a  lock  under  construc- 
tion at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  be  named  the 
"Father  Marquette  Lock." 

S.  2705,  requires  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  recognize  state  health  and  safety 
standards  under  program  providing  grants 
and  loans  for  rural  water  supply  and  waste 
disposal  system. 

S.  835.  education  Tax  Credit,  to  give  par- 
ents a  tax  break,  up  to  $326  per  student  for 
costs  of  higher  education. 


S  1236.  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  to  return  a 
share  of  federal  tax  revenues  to  state  and 
local  units  of  government- 

S.  1353,  would  abolish  NLRB  and  establish 
a  16-Judge  U.S.  Labor  Court  In  Its  place. 

S.  1455,  to  restructure  flnanclal  base  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  to  prevent 
toll  Increase. 

S.  1592,  establishes  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation,  to  provide  opportunities 
for  low-Income  families,  particularly  In 
ghettos,  to  buy  homes. 

S.  1611,  requires  Congress  to  approve  the 
total  of  all  spending  bills  each  year  before 
any  one  of  them  goes  Into  effect. 

S.  1954,  establishes  procedure  to  reduce 
red-tape  and  delays  in  the  processing  of 
routine  claims  for  social  security  benefits. 
(Enacted  Into  law) 

S.  2123.  to  establish  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  combating  the  alewlfe  menace  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 

S  J.  Res.  66.  establishes  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  to  recommend  improve- 
ments In  laws  relating  to  Industrywide  bar- 
gaining, strikes  and  lockouts. 

S.  Res.  83,  expresses  strong  U.S.  support 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO). 

S.  Res.  123,  expresses  opposition  to  pro- 
posed taxation  of  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits. 

S  Res.  143,  emphasizes  Importance  of 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  therein. 

S.  Res.  146.  to  establish  Select  Committee 
on  Civil  Disorder  to  Investigate  problems  re- 
lating to  urban  riots.  (Presidential  Commis- 
sion was  established.) 

S.  Res.  155,  encourages  construction  of 
nuclear  desalting  plants  In  the  Middle  East 
to  help  promote  peace  and  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  area.  (Adopted/by 
Senate)  ; 

S.  Res.  180,  urges  President  to  take  apjjro- 
prlate  steps  to  bring  the  Viet  Nam  Issu^  be- 
fore the  U.N.  Security  Council.  (Adooted  by 
Senate)  7 

Statement  by  Senator  John  0.  Pastore, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  U.S.  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15,  1967 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  members,  I  am  privileged  to  make  the 
following  report  to  the  Congress  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  at  large. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  hard  work  and  fine 
cooperation  in  the  committee's  work.  In 
order  to  inform  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  as  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  accompli.sh- 
ments  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Enerp>'  during  the  90th  Congress,  first 
session. 

There  being  no  objection  the  report  of 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj'  to  the 
Congress  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


.\CTTVITIE8      AND      ACCOMPLISHMENTS      OT      THE 

Joint    COMMrrrEE    on    Atomic    Eneect    in 
THE  90th  Congress,  First  Session   (1967) 

FOREWORD 

The  Joint  Committee  or.  Atomic  Energy 
was  first  organized  on  August  2,  1946,  and  is 
a  House-Senate  Committee  consisting  '^f  nine 
members  from  each  body,  of  which  no  more 
than  five  from  each  body  can  be  members  of 
the  same  party.  Following  Is  a  listing  of  the 
present  membership: 

John  O    Pastore,  Rhode  Island,  Chairman. 

Chet  Hollfleld.  California,  Vice  Chairman. 

Melvln  Price.  Illinois. 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Colorado. 

Thomas  G.  Morris.  New  Mexico. 

John  Young,  Texas 

Craig  Hosmer,  California. 

William  H-  Bates,  Maasarchusette. 

John  B.  .'i.r.derson.  lUlnols. 

WiKlam  M  McCuUoch,  Ohio. 

Richard  B   Rus.-:en.  Georgia. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico. 

Albert  Gore  Tennessee 

Henry  M.  Jackson  Washington. 

Bourke  B   Hlckeniooper.  Iowa. 

George  D.  Allcen,  Vermont. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett.  Utah. 

Carl  T.  Curtis,  Nebpaska. 

The  Joint  Conmzlttee  is  one  of  the  few 
committees  estahilshed  by  statute,  rather 
than  by  rule  o J  each  house,  and  U  unique 
In  several  respects  For  example,  it  Is  the 
only  Jolnt^ommittee  of  tine  Congress  with 
leglsla^re'  functions,  inc'.udmg  the  receipt 
and- "feportlng  of  legislative  proposals.  The 
Committee  Is  also  charged  by  law  w-.th  legls- 
/latlve  responsibility  as  'watchdog'  of  the 
'  United  States  atomic  energy  program  As 
part  of  Its  responsibilities  the  Committee 
follows  closely  the  classified  activiuee  of 
executive  agencies.  Including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conrunlsslon  and  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State,  concerning  the  mlUtary 
applications  of  atomic  energy 

In  all  these  activities,  fif  Joir.t  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  B£  representative  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  seeks  to  assure  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  following  statutory 
policy  expressed  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954:  "the  development,  use  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
mount objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  .  .  ." 

During  the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  met  on  a  total  of  74  differ- 
ent occasions.  49  of  which  were  public  and 
25  of  which  were  executive  meetings 

A  total  of  12  publications  consisting  of 
hearings  and  Committee  prints  were  pub- 
lished or  are  In  the  process  of  being  printed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  These  pul/llcatlonE 
Include  testimony  taken  In  executive  session 
with  classified  material  deleted  be'.ore  print- 
ing. A  lift  of  these  publications  r>  Hows 

"AEC  Authorizing  Legislation.  FY  1968": 
Part  1.  Hearings  Jan.  25.  Feb.  7.  8.  9.  and  28, 
1967;  Part  2  Hearings  Mar  14  and  15.  1967; 
Part  3.  Hearings  Feb  28  Mar.  2  and  3,  1967. 
"Atomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  the 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Session."  Comrtuttee  print 
(Dec.  1967) 

"Lacrosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor  Project." 
Hearing  May  4,  1967  (available  when 
printed ) . 

"Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors," Part  I,  Hearings  Apr.  4.  5.  6,  20  and 
May  3,  1967. 

"Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors," Part  n,  Hearmgs  Sept.  12,  13  and 
14,    1967    (available   when   printed). 

"Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.  1967." 
Hearing  Mar.  16.  1967   (In  preparation). 

"Nuclear     Propulsion      for      Major     Fleet 
Escorts."  Committee  print   (In  preparation). 
"AEC    Omnibus    Legislation.    1967,'     Hear- 
ings August  11.  15.  and  24,  1967, 
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•Radiation  Exposure  of  Uranium  Mlnere." 
Hearings  May  9.  10.  23.  June  8.  7.  8.  9.  July  36 
27.  and  August  8  and  10.  1887. 

•Scope.  Magnitude  and  ImpllcatlonB  of  the 
United  States  ABM  Program."  HearltigB  No- 
vember 6  and  7,  1987  (available  when 
printed).  | 

I     LEOtSLATlVB    ACTTVITlrS 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fiscal  year 
296S  Autnorization  Act  (Public  Law  90- 
56 1 

In  accordance  with  Section  281  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the 
Joint  Committee  In  1967  reviewed  tbe  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1968  authorization  for  all 
approprlaUona  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  AECs  proposed 
authorization  bUl  (S  611:  H  R.  3647)  and 
proposed  amendments  thereto  were  held  by 
the  Jodnt  Committee  over  a  period  of  seven 
weeks  l>eglnnlng  January  26.  1967.  the  day 
following  delivery  of  the  President's  budget 
message.  The  Committees  hearings  extended 
through  March  16.  1967.  and  Included  review 
not  only  of  the  Commissions  operating  funds 
authorization  but  also  its  request  for  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  obligations.  Major  Items  in  the 
Commissions  various  programs  were  ex- 
amined m  depth  during  the  hearings.  In 
connection  with  those  AEC  prof?riim8  which 
were  not  the  subject  of  detailed  Committee 
hearings,  the  Committee  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  statements  for  the  record 
and  to  furnish  written  answers  to  questions. 
Several  hearings — concerning  the  AECs 
weapons  program  and  the  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program — were  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion because  they  Involved  the  review  of 
claaslfled  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  described  above, 
related  hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Beee*rch.  Developmtnt.  and 
Radiation  concerning  the  scope  and  manage- 
ment of  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelemtor.  and 
(in  executive  session)  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Applications  concerning  nuclear 
weapons  policy  and  special  nuclear  materials 
requirements. 

All  of  the  foregoing  hearings,  except  for 
those  held  In  executive  session  because  of  the 
classified  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  were 
published  In  three  volumes  under  the  title 
"AEC  Authorizing  Legislation,  Fiscal  Year 
1968, ■• 

The  hearings  culminated  In  the  Introduc- 
tion of  "clean  bUls"  by  Chairman  Pastore  (S. 
1963)  and  by  Vice  Chairman  Hollfleld  (H.R. 
10918) .  These  bills  were  reported  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  on  June  23  and  June  19.  1967. 
respectively  (Senate  Report  No  349,  House 
Report  No.  369).  together  with  the  sepa- 
rate views  of  Chairman  Pastore.  in  which 
Senators  Jackson  and  Aiken  concurred,  rec- 
ommending against  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelerator 
project  at  this  time 

The  recommended  authorization  blU. 
which  amounted  to  about  84.4  million  less 
than  the  Administration  had  requested,  was 
passed  without  amendment  by  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  authorised  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1968  in  the  amount  of  •2,633.878,000  as 
follows : 

Operating  expenses $2,164,843,000 

Plant  and  capital 

equipment   4«9,  033.  000 

Total    authorization.-     2.683,876.000 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee report  which  accompanied  the  au- 
thorization  bill   were  the   following: 

r  With  respect  to  the  Weapons  Pro-am. 
the  Joint  CkJtnmlttee  recommended  an  m- 
crease  of  •IS  million  In  the  Commission's 
request  for  $700  5  million  for  weapons  pro- 
gram operating  funds    It   was   apparent  to 


the  Committee  that  a  more  Intensive  de- 
velopment and  testing  program  than  would 
be  possible  with  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested by  the  AEC  was  required  If  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems  and  their 
entry  .into  production  were  to  occur  at  a 
pace  consistent  with  the  national  security 
Since  that  time  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  deploy  the  'thin"  antlbaUlstlc  missile 
(ABM)  system. 

2  In  the  CUHltan  Power  Reactor  Program. 
the  Committee  recommended  authorization 
of  $80  minion  in  construction  funds  (be- 
yond the  previously  authorized  $7.5  million 
fir  architect-engineering)  for  the  proposed 
Past  Flux  Test  Facility,  a  crlUcally  needed 
test  facility  for  the  sodium  cooled  fast 
breeder  reactor  program  The  breeder  reac- 
tor program,  the  program  to  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  Increasingly 
devoting  Its  civilian  nuclear  power  research 
and  development  funds,  holds  the  promise 
t>f  developing  economically  competitive  nu- 
clear reactors  capable  of  supplying  their 
own  needs  for  fissile  materials.  Successful 
development  and  wide  adoption  of  such  self- 
sustaining  reactors  would  have  a  tremen- 
dously beneficial  Impact  on  the  energy  re- 
sources of  this  nation. 

The  Committee  also  noted  the  continuing 
surge  of  orders  by  the  nation's  electric  utility 
companies    for   nuclear   powerplants   of    the 
type  now  being  sold  commercially.  The  con- 
tinued   rapid    pace    of    nuclear    powerplant 
procurements  In  1966  and  1967.  coupled  with 
the  extrapolation  to  much  larger  sized  plants, 
caused    the    Committee    to    reemphaslze    to 
the  designers,   manufacturers   and   users   of 
these  plants  the  need  for  unparalleled  atten- 
tion  to  the  details  of  design,   construction 
and   operation    to   assure   that    performance 
and   safety    requirements    are   fully   met.    In 
view  of   the   planned  major  dependence  on 
nuclear  p>ower  to  meet  the  nation's  need  for 
new  generating  capacity  in  the  early  1970's. 
the  Industry  must  remain  ever  mindful  that 
any  significant  delays  or  failures  to  meet  re- 
quired   nuclear    plant    availability    factors 
could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  availability 
of  electric  power  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Conamlttee  also  emphasized  the  need 
for    quality    control    in    reactor    design    and 
construction  to  assure  that  the  components 
and  systems  essential   to  the  continued  re- 
liability of  these  plants  are  of  high  quality. 
The    Committee    particularly    commended 
the  Commission  for  Its  continued  efforts  to 
"weed    out"    civilian    reactor    concepts    not 
sufficiently   promising   to   continue.   In   this 
connection  the  Commission,  in  line  with  the 
Committee's  earlier  comments  and  specific 
suggestions,   reviewed   the   heavy   water   or- 
ganic cooled  reactor  program  and  decided  to 
terminate  the  program  except  for  a  modest 
heavy  water  reactor  base  R&D  program  which 
would  maintain  the  option  to  exploit  this 
type  of  reactor  In  the  future  If  developments 
so  dictate.  The  Committee  firmly  supports 
the  Coctimlsslon's  policy  of  conducting  pe- 
riodic reviews  to  determine  whether  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  factors  Involved  In  a  spe- 
cific concept,  when  reviewed  In  relation  to 
the  potential  of  competing  reactor  systenM, 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  resources  necessary 
to    carry   out    the    program.    Such    a   policy 
should  be  a  cornerstone  of  any  efficient  re- 
search and  development  program. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission's  program 
to  develop  reactors  for  space  propulsion  sys- 
tems, the  Committee  voiced  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Rover  program  and  recommended 
approval  of  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  AEC  for  the  program  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  AEC^s  fiscal  1968  budget  request  re- 
flected a  newly  defined  objective  to  develop 
a  large  nuclear  roclcet  engine  (NERVA  11) 
having  a  thrxiat  level  of  200.000  to  250.000 
pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Commission  under- 
take   Immediately    to    perform    further    In- 


tensive analyses  to  verify  the  true  growth 
potential  of  the  smaller  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine (NERVA  I),  with  particular  emphMi* 
on  clarifying  the  question  of  the  versaimty 
of  such  an  engine  In  terms  of  meeting  earlier 
unmanned  mission  requirements  as  well  u 
subsequent  manned  missions. 

3  As  part  of  the  Conunlsslon's  Physxoa. 
Research  Program  the  Committee  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $7,333,000  of  the 
$10  million  requested  by  the  ABC  for  initial 
work  on  the  proposed  200  Bev  accelerator 
The  Committee  also  adopted  without  change 
a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Researct. 
Development  and  Radiation  concerning  the 
scope  and  management  of  this  national  fa- 
cility.' Among  other  things,  the  report  calU 
for  the  construction  of  this  facility  with 
greater  design  Intensity  and  more  experi- 
mental facilities  than  were  provided  for  In 
the  reduced  scope  accelerator  proposed  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  reduction  in 
the  scope  of  the  accelerator  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  for  budgetary  (rather 
than  technical)  reasons  was  rejected  on  the 
the  grounds  that  to  do  so.  in  the  knowledge 
that  It  would  have  to  be  modified  to  fuller 
scope  once  It  entered  Into  operation,  would 
be  false  economy. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  su- 
thorizatlon  of  $50  3  million  for  construction 
of  the  Meson  physics  facility  and  $8  5  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  a  project  designed 
to  house  and  power  the  proposed  Seyllac 
controlled  fusion  experimental  device  Both 
of  these  projects  would  be  located  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

4    The  Committee  expressed  Its  deep  con- 
cern that  planned  Plowshare  excavation  ex- 
periments, which  comprise  a  significant  pan 
of  the  Commission's  Important  program  tor 
development  of  Civilian  Applications  of  Un- 
clear Explosives,  have  not  been  conducted. 
The    Committee,    recalling    the    asstirancst 
given    to    the    Congress    by    the    Executive 
Branch  In  1963.  prior  to  ratification  of  th* 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  that  Plow- 
share  cratering   experiments   could  be  per- 
formed   notwithstanding    existence    of    the 
Treaty,  noted  Its  belief  that  an  overly  strict 
Interpretation  Is  being  placed  on  the  Treaty 
by  the  Executive  Branch.  It  urged  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  devel- 
oping  the   technology   for   civilian   applica- 
tions of  nuclear  explosU-ee  so  that,  pursuant 
to  the  President's  offer  made  to  the  Elghteen- 
Katlon  Disarmament  Conference,  this  coun- 
try  may  make  available  to  other  nations  nu- 
clear explosive  services  for  peaceful  purposes 
under  appropriate  International  safeguards 
The    Committee    also    recommended    au- 
thorization   of    the    remaining    funds    (»1^ 
million)   necessary  to  carry  out  Project  0««- 
buggy.    an    exp)€rlment    using    nuclear    ex- 
plosives   to    demonstrate    the    feasibility   of 
stimulating  the  production  of  natural  gas  by 
means  of  contained  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  previous  year  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee had  recommended,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved, an   increase  of  $1.5   million  In  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1967  authorlzatlxm 
bin  to  permit  this  promising  project  to  move 
forward    The  detonation,  conducted  in  co- 
operation   with    the    El    Paso    Natural    Oa» 
Company  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
was   successfully   carried   out   on   December 
10,    1967   In   the   low-permeablllty   Pictured 
CUff  formation  In  northern  New  Mexico. 
Final  action  on  the  bill 
On  June  29.  1967,  the  authorization  bill 
was  debated  and  passed  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  voice  vote,  after  a  proposed 
amendment  thereto  to  strike  from  It  author- 
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,7.tlon  of  $7,333,000  for  the  200  Bev  accelera- 
^,  had  been  defeated  On  July  12,  1967  the 
^«4  considered  and  passed  the  bill  by  a 
^Ice  vote  after  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
hill  to  strike  from  It  authorization  of  $7.- 
W3000  for  the  200  Bev  accelerator,  was  de- 
lated The  bill  was  then  forwarded  t^  the 
Sent  and  approved  by  him  on  July  26. 
1967  B6  Public  Law  90-56 

B.  AEC  ••omnibus"  bill  for  1967 
{Public  Law  90-190) 

The  AECs  omnibus  bill  for  1967  Incorpo- 
r&ted  the  major  provisions  of  five  separate 
•eelslatlve  proposals  submitted  to  the  Joint 
■(Smmlttee  by  the  AEC,  as  well  as  two  others 
nrlelnated  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  Its 
members.  The  Committee  took  no  further 
action  on  two  Items  of  proposed  legislation 
submitted  by  the  ExecuUve  Branch— one  by 
the  AEC  and  the  other  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

PubUc  hearings  were  held  on  these  matters 
on  August  11,  15.  and  24,  1967  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  CommunlUes  and  Leglsla- 
aon  These  hearings  were  printed  under  the 
UUe  "AEC  Omnibus  Legislation— 1967."  As 
the  result  of  these  hearings,  and  of  four 
executive  sessions  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
ibe  Committee  approved  the  Introduction 
of  IdenUcal  "clean  bills"  (S.  2644  and  HS.. 
13934)  and  adopted  a  favorable  Committee 
report  thereon  (S.  Rept  No.  743.  filed  No- 
vember 13.  1967;  H.  Rept.  No.  911.  Hied  No- 
vember 9.  1967). 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  bill : 

Amends  section  58  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  to  revise  the  system 
of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale  of  apart- 
ment houses  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  As 
amended,  section  58  authorizes  sale  of  these 
dwellings  on  a  priority  basis  not  only  to 
housing  cooperatives  but  to  certain  others  aa 
well; 

Amends  sections  91.  94,  and  118  of  the 
Community  Act  to  authorize  the  AEC  to  con- 
tinue to  make  assistance  payments  to  the 
cmeg  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Richland. 
Wash  ,  and  to  the  Richland  School  District, 
and  to  state  more  explicitly  the  criteria  for 
making  such  payments.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, and  contracts  entered  Into  by  the  AEC 
to  provide  such  assistance  after  June  SO. 
1979.  would  be  subject  to  the  avallabiUty  of 
appropriartlons.  The  amendments  also  pro- 
vide that  no  appropriations  shall  be  made  to 
carrv  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
Conimunlty  Act  unless  previously  authorized 
by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress; 

Amends  subsection  25  a  and  section  28  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  confer  on 
the  Director  of  the  AECs  Division  of  Military 
-Application  the  new  title  of  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  for  Military  Application.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  officer 
serving  In  the  position  shall  have  general 
or  flag  rank,  and  that  his  service  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Commission  for  his  mili- 
tary pay  and  allowances; 

Amends  section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  provide  certain  additional 
authority  for  the  AEC  to  perform  research 
lor  others  pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety; 

Amends  subsection  41  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  determinations  by  the  President 
of  the  quantities  of  special  nuclear  material 
to  be  produced  under  section  41.  and  the 
amounts  to  be  available  for  distribution  by 
the  AEC  pursuant  to  sections  53  and  54  of 
the  act; 

Amends  subsection  53  f.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  eliminate  a  reference 
to  the  Presidential  determinations  under 
subsection  41  b.  of  the  act  that  no  longer  Is 
applicable; 

Effects  technical  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  which  do  not  make  any 
substantive  changes; 


Amends  section  6  of  the  EURATOM  cooper- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize,  first,  the 
transfer  of  an  additional  145,000  kilograms 
of  contained  uranium  235  to  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  second  the 
transfer  of  an  additional  1,000  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  to  Euratom,  and  third,  the  AEC 
to  perform  uranium  enrichment  services 
for  Euratom;    and. 

Adds  a  new  heading  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act 
of  1955,  reflecting  the  amendment  of  that 
act  by  section  1  of  the  bill. 

The  omnibus  bill  was  considered  and 
passed  in  the  Senate  on  November  15.  1967, 
and  in  the  House  on  November  30.  1967,  On 
December  14,  the  bill  was  approved  by  the 
President  as  PX,.  90-190. 


n.    AGREIMENTS    rOB    COOPEaATION 

Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  requires  that  agreements  for  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  be 
submitted  to  and  he  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  a  period  of  thirty  days  whUe  Con- 
gress is  in  session  before  becoming  effective. 
Pursuant  to  this  requirement  four  civil 
agreements  were  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  1967. 

Of  the  four  agreements  considered  by  the 
Committee,  three  were  new  civilian  power 
agreements  under  which  the  United  States 
gave  long-term  assurances  as  to  the  availa- 
bility of  nuclear  fuel  for  reactors  constructed 
under  the  cooperating  countries'  atomic 
power  programs.  These  agreements  are  With 
the  countries  of  Australia.  Norway,  and 
South  Africa.  The  fourth  agreement  sub- 
mitted was  an  amendment  to  the  research- 
t%-pe  agreement  for  cooperation  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  which  extended  the 
existing    agreement    for    an    addlttomal     10 

Pursuant  to  the  United  Stetes  policy  of 
transferring  safegioards  responsibilities  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency— a 
policy  stronglv  supported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
jnlitee provision  was  made  In  the  new  Nor- 
wegian and  Colombian  agreements  for  bring- 
ing faclUtlee  In  those  countries  receiving 
United  States  assistance  under  International 
safeguards.  Australia  and  South  Africa  had 
previouslv  agreed  to  the  transfer  to  the 
IAEA  of '  responsibility  for  applying  safe- 
guards to  the  faclUtles  and  materials  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  their  agreements  with  this 
country,  and  agreed  to  a  continuation  of 
that  policy  under  their  new  agreements.  The 
responsibility  transferred  to  the  IAEA  en- 
Ulls  periodic  inspections  of  the  facilities, 
equipment  and  materials  Involved  to  insure 
against  the  diversion  of  flsslonable  mate- 
rials to  military  purposes. 

m.  iNroaMATiONAi.  hearinos 
A    LaCrosse  reactor  program — Revised 
justification  data 
The  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  met  in 
pubUc    session    on    May    4,    1967.    to    review 
revised    JustiflcaUon    daU    concerning    the 
Lacrosse  BoUlng  Water  Reactor  Project  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  P.L,  S5-162.'  Specifically. 
the  Committee  reviewed  the  reasons  for  the 
schedule  slippages  and  cost  Increases  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  project. 


'  In  accordance  with  Joint  Committee  prac- 
tice the  record  of  this  single  hearing  will  not 
be  published  in  book  form  until  it  can  be 
consolidated  with  the  record  of  other  hear- 
ings deaUng  with  similar  subject  matters. 
During  the  Interim,  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing is  avaUable  to  the  pubUc  in  transcript 
form  at  the  Joint  Committee  offices.  More- 
over interested  persons  will  find  the  revised 
Justiflca«on  data  submitted  for  this  project 
set  forth  beginning  at  page  1340  of  Part  1, 
"AEC  Authorizing  Legislation.  Fiscal  Year 
1968"  (1967). 


Testimony  was  received  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon.  the 
DcOryland    Power    Cooperative    of    LACroase. 
Wlsoonaln  (the  electrical  utility  involved  In 
the  cooperaUve  arrangement) ,  aixd  tbe  Allla 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  (the  reac- 
tor designer ) .  The  reasons  for  the  Increase  in 
AEC  costs  from  $9,211,000,  which   were  the 
esUmated    costs    in    1961.    to    presently    es- 
timated costs  of  $13,314,000,  were  explored. 
Plft.ni.  for  further  work  on  the  project  were 
also  reviewed  in  detaU.  including  the  sched- 
ule for  plant  operations. 
B.  Radiation  exposure  of  uranium  miner* 
cm  May  9    10.  23.  June  6,  7.  8.  9,  July  26,  27 
and  August  8  and  10,  1967  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's   Subcommittee    on    Research    Develop- 
ment  and  Radiation  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  radiation  exposure  of 
uranium  miners.  The  extensive  hearings  were 
conducted  as  part  of  the  subcommittee's  con- 
Unuing  Etudv  of  the  problems  of  radiation 
exposure  and  its  effect  upon  hum&ns. 

Witnesses  included  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  departments  and  agencies 
having  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  labor 
unions,  and  mining  companies,  as  well  as 
radiation  protection  experts  and  medical 
doctors.  Two  members  of  the  President's 
Cablnelr-Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard 
Wlrtz  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  John  W  Gardner— were  among 
those  who  presented  their  views  to  the  sub- 
committee. One  Highlight  of  the  hearings 
was  the  testlmonv  by  a  12-member  panel. 
whose  membership  was  especially  selected 
by  the  subcommittee  in  order  to  present  the 
divergent  viewpoints  on  this  compiex  subject. 
One  of  the  primary  objectlvee  of  the  hear- 
ings was  to  determine  whether  uranium 
miners  were  being  protected  by  adequate 
standards  and  to  determine  why  It  was  tak- 
ing so  long  to  establish  a  standard  at  the 
Federal  government  level.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  hearings,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council— pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954— transmitted  to  the  President  fiJid- 
Ings  and  recommendations  for  the  g-oidance 
of  Federal  agencies  In  the  conduct  of  their 
radiation  protection  activities  appUcable  to 
underground  uranium  mining.  The  President 
approved  these  recommendations  on  July  27. 

The  two-part.  1373-page  record  of  the 
hearings  constitutes  the  most  comprehen- 
sive coUecOon  of  information  ever  gathered 
concerning  the  exposure  of  htunans  to  radia- 
tion incident  to  the  mining  of  uranium 
In  keeping  with  past  practice  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommittees  when  dealing 
with  unusuaUy  complex  problems  character- 
ized by  strong  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  •witnesses,  the  Committee  staff  Is  cur- 
rently preparing  a  summary  analysis  of  the 
hearing  record. 

C.  ABM  hearings  and  safeguards 
Hearings  In  open  session  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  AppUcatlons.  In  con- 
junction with  members  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Oommlttee,  were  held  on  November  6  and  7. 
1967,  with  the  Honorable  Paul  H  Nltze. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Dr  John 
S.  Footer,  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  as  witnesses  foj-  the  p-arpose  of 
bringing  the  Joint  Oommlttee  up  to  date  on 
plans  and  programs  relating  to  our  ABM 
program  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
scope,  magnitude,  and  implications  of  the 
U.S.  Program  as  announced  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  on  September  18,  1967. 
Other  witnesses  were: 

Professor  Philip  E.  Moeely  of  Columbia 
University,  an  expert  on  the  internal  and 
foreign  poUclee  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Dr    Thomas  W.  Wolfe  of   the  Rand  Oor- 
poraUon,  analyst  of  Slno-Sovlet  affairs;  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Langley  Hsleh  of  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration, analvst  of  Communist  China's  ex- 
ternal political  and  military  policies. 
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D.  Chinese  nuclear  weapons^ 
During  the  year  the  Committee  coftducted 
a  special  Inquiry  regarding  Chinese  Cbmmu- 
alBt    nuclear    weapons    development.    Testi- 
mony  was   received   In   execuUve   8e8«lon    as 

"^January  11.  1967:  Richard  Helms.  Director 
of  the  Central   Intelligence  Agency. 

February  1,  1967:  Dr.  NorrlS  Bradbiiry,  Di- 
rector Los  Alamos  SclenUflc  Laboratory;  Dr. 
Michael  May.  Director.  Llvermore  Radiation 

L=vboratory.  „     J     t^ 

March    13.   1967:    Secretary  of  State  Dean 

July  13.  1967:  RepresentaUves  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  CIA  and  AECl 

An  unclassined  report  was  prepared  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry  entitled  Irn^act  of 
Chinese  Communist  Nuclear  Weapofs  Prog- 
ress on  United  States  National  Secttrity  and 
published  July,  1967.  In  the  Summaifir  the  re- 
port stated.  "The  Joint  Committed  believes 
that  the  American  public  needs  to  know  the 
threat  that  Is  posed  by  Red  China.  Commu- 
nist China  has  emerged  with  a  nedtllng.  but 
effective,   nuclear  weapons  capability 

•Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  United 
SUtes  18  the  fact  that  a  low  orde^of  mag- 
nitude atUck  could  possibly  be  lavtoched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  19703.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  antl-balUstjc  mlsBlle 
system  which  could  repel  such  4  sulc  dal 
(for  the  Chinese)   but  nevertheleaf  possible 

strllce." 

E.  Conflrjnation  hearings. 

The  Senate  Section  of  the  Jolntl  Commit- 
tee met  in  public  session  on  Jxine  p.  1967.  to 
consider  the  nomination  (reappointment)  of 
Wilfred  E    Johnson  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  tarm  of  five 
years,  expiring  June  30.   1972.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  June  16,  1667. 
F.  Licensing  and  regulation  of  nuclear 
reactors 
The  structure  and   conduct  of   ihe  AEC's 
regulatory  program  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal areas  of  Interest  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee   In  addition  to  maintaining  day-to-day 
contact  with  these  matters,  the  Committee 
has  on  various  occasions  conducted  detailed 
reviews  of  this  program.  For  example,  past 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  at  the  Committee's  direction  have  ulti- 
mately led  to  major  changes  In  tte  legisla- 
tion     underlying      the      AEC's      regulatory 

activities.  ^   .^  .  . 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  In  a 
field  as  dynamic  as  that  of  nucl«ar  energy, 
new  problems  emerge  so  rapidly  t*iat  recon- 
sideration of  this  subject  Is  desltable  from 
time  to  time.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
scheduled  a  series  of  hearings  In  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1967  pertaining  to  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  nuclear  reactors. 

The  firs!  part  of  the  hearings  occupied  a 
period  '  ::  -  days  In  April  an*  May.  At 
that  tin..  •:.■  Committee  received  oral  and 
written  ■  .■-■•.r.:,>ny  from,  among  other  per- 
sons. (.!!'  •  I-  '  the  AEC  and  representtitlves 
of  v'ar'  .-  r^ mlzatlons  (that  :«  ':  •  ^  ' 
vlsory  Ooiuaiittee  on  Reactor  S.ir-.f;  .  i.- :  ■ 
and  the  Atomic  Safety  and  LlcenBlng  Board 
Panel)  which  participate  In  the  regulatory 
review  process 

Thereafter,  the  Committee  published  the 
record  of  these  hearings  under  the  title 
■Ucenslng  and  Regulation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors." Part  1.  The  ConmUttee  also  formu- 
lated a  series  of  12  key  policy  Issues  to  which 
the  Committee  would  direct  Its  attention 
in  the  second  phase  of  the  hearings.  These 
issues  were  set  forth  In  a  letter  'r  :ii  the 
Chairman  which  was  sent  to  a  lar.v  .  .:i.ber 
o'  IndlvlduaU  and  organizations,  soliciting 
comments  on  the  Issues  and  the  hearing 
record  developed  to  that  date 

In  September  the  public  hoar;.-igs  rtsinne.l 
with    three    additional    days    of    testimony. 
Those  testtfylng  before  the  Committee  In- 


cluded witnesses  from  investor-owned  and 
publicly-owned  electric  uUlltles,  equipment 
manufacturers,  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, representatives  of  the  coal  Industry  and 
of  professional  societies,  and  attorneys  en- 
gaged m  practice  before  the  AEC.  Among 
other  things,  these  hearings  disclosed  a 
growing  dispute  over  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  ownership  and  electrical  output  of 
large  nuclear  powerplants;  and  disagreement 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  AEC's  regulatory 
Jurisdiction.  The  September  hearings  are  In 
the  process  of  being  prepared  for  publication. 
under  the  title  "Ucenslng  and  Regulation  of 
Nuclear  Reactors."  Part  2. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  the 
result  of  these  hearings,  there  will  be  a  better 
mutual  understanding  of  all  these  matters  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  the  nuclear  Industry, 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 
Further.  It  U  expected  that  the  complete 
hearing  record  will  serve  as  a  valuable  refer- 
ence text  in  future  years,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  newly  acquainted  with  the 
regulatory  program. 

The  Committee  intends  to  consider  the 
entire  record  of  these  hearings  In  order  to 
determine  what  the  most  appropriate  next 
step  may  be.  Including  further  studies  by 
the  Committee  and  Its  staff,  and  possible 
legislative    recommendations. 

G.  200  Bev  accelerator 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  AEC  request 
for  authorization  of  $10  million  In  architect- 
engineering  funds  for  the  proposed  200  Bev 
Accelerator  by  the  full  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7-9.  1967. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Radiation  held  hearings  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  16  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
with  the  AEC  the  management  organization 
to  oversee  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  facility  and  the  scope  of 
the  accelerator  to  be  constructed.  In  the  Sub- 
committee's report  recommendations  were 
made  that : 

(1)  An  accelerator  with  a  design  Intensity 
of  3x10"  protons  per  pulse  be  constructed. 
(3)  Provision  be  made  In  the  InlUal  design 
of  the  machine  for  experimental  areas  which 
are  consistent  with  the  national  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  facility. 

(3)  The  AEC  give  careful  study  to  the 
possibility  of  constructing  the  accelerator 
so  as  to  permit  a  possible  later  Increase  in 
energy  to  300  Bev  or  higher. 

(4)  The  AEC  assure  Itself  that  the  organi- 
zation (a)  selected  for  the  archiiect-englneer- 
Ing  and  consUuctlon  management  of  this 
facility  are  reliable  and  experienced  and  that 
major  design  changes  and  procurements  af- 
fecting the  machine  will  be  made  only  with 
AEC  approval. 

The  full  Committee  accepted  without 
change  the  Subcommittee's  report  and  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  •7,333,000  for 
the  200  Bev  accelerator  for  Fiscal  Year  1968. 
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IV.  cuAssivir.i  AfTrvmES 


A.  ABM   arid    safeguards 

In  hearings  In  executive  session  on  Novem- 
ber 8  and  15.  1967.  testimony  was  received 
on  classified  aspects  of  the  ABM  deployment 
from: 

Mr.  Richard  Helms.  Director.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency; 

General  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of   Staff: 

Dr.  John  8  Foster,  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering; 

Commissioner  Gerald  F.  Tape  of  the 
Atomic   Energy   Commission; 

Brigadier  General  Edward  B.  GUler,  US.«iF 
Director  of  Military  Applications,   AEC; 

Dr  Raemer  E.  Schrelber,  Technical  Associ- 
ate Director.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory; 

Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  Division  Leader.  Los 
Alamoe  Scientific  Laboratory; 


Mr.     J.    A.     Hornbeck.    President,    Sacdu 
Corporation;  and. 

Dr.   Michael   M.   May.   Director,  Llvermore 
Labora»,ory. 

During  these  hearings  testimony  was  alsc 
heard  regarding  the  Implementation  of  the 
four    safeguards    established    In    connection 
vnth  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
B.  Intelligence  briefings 
On  January  11.  1967.  the  Joint  Commute* 
received  an  intelligence  briefing  on  recent  de- 
velopments affecting  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy from  Mr   Richard  Helms.  Director  of  Um 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  On  July  13, 1B87. 
Mr.  Helms  briefed  the  Committee  concern- 
ing   advances    being    made    by    Communist 
China  in  developing  nuclear  weapons,  and  on 
November  8,   1967.  he  briefed  the  Subcom- 
mittee on   Military   Applications  on  foreign 
activities  relating  to  the  U.S.  defense  posture 
vls-a-vls  potential  aggressors. 

C.  Nuclear  weapons  requirements 
A  series  of  hearings  In  executive  session 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  MlUtarj 
Applications    to    consider    nuclear    weaponi 
requirements.  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven,  AssUUnt 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis),  Uw 
principal    Defense    Department   witness,  ex- 
plained Defense  policy  objectives  and  nuclesr 
weapon    requirements   In   hearings   on  Feb- 
ruary   21    and    23,    1967.    General    Earle  0. 
Wheeler,  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Lt.  General  Austin  W.  Betts.  USA.  Chief,  Re- 
search  and   Development,   and  Nike  X  Sys- 
tems     Manager,      testified      In      subsequent 
hearings  held  March  8  and  April  11.  1967. 
D.  AEC  policies  on  gas  centrifuge  development 
On   March   9,    1967.   the   Joint   Committee 
received  a  briefing  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  concerning  development  of  the 
gas  centrifuge  process,   and  related  matters. 
AEC  representatives  discussed  the  sutus  oJ 
foreign   and   domestic   programs   In   the  gas 
centrifuge  field.  Including  Government  and 
private    efforts.    The    various    considerations 
associated  with  the  AEC's  present  and  future 
policies  were  considered  In  depth.  Following 
this  meeting,  the  AEC  announced  new  pol- 
icies on  gas  centrifuge  development  Includ- 
ing a  determination  by  the  Commission,  aftfr 
careful  weighing  of  all  factors  Involved.  t:.a: 
national    security    Interests    would    best   ht 
served  If  work  on  the  gas  centrifuge  process 
for   separation   of   Isotopes   were   limited  to 
Government  sponsored  projecte. 

V.    OTHER    ACrrVTTIES 

A.  IAEA  11th  General  Conference 
The  Chairman  and  three  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  partici- 
pated In  the  nth  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
Vienna  In  September,  1967.  One  of  the  prln- 
clptil  Items  discussed  In  the  Conference  w»s 
IAEA  safeguards  inspection  to  assure  that 
fissionable  material  Is  not  directed  to  other 
than  peaceful  uses  In  connection  with  ths 
proposed  nuclear  weapons  non-proliferation 
treaty. 

B.  Disarmament  negotiations 
On  March  13,  1967.  the  Committee  receive' 
testimony  In  executive  session  from  the  >-' 
retary  of  State  concerning  plans  and  stst  ..- 
of  disarmament  negotiations  with  emph^-  ■ 
on  the  proposed  non-proliferation  treaty  i-f- 
gotlations. 

On  May  17.  1967.  the  Committee  received 
testimony  In  executive  session  from  ofnclals 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  concerning  the  plans  and  policy  posi- 
tion which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  US  re;- 
'(^•n-h'Avea  to  the  Elghteen-Natlon  D'.sa.-- 
n.,i:i:.;,t  Conference  (ENDC)  when  It  recon- 
vened m  Geneva  on  May  18,  1967. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Commltt^-e  'f- 
celved  reports  on  developments  concerr.i-g 
disarmament  negotiations  as  they  P^°P^ 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  .■^tafr  v'..^!.«^ 


,nd  conferred   with   U.S.   representatives   In 
Geneva  at  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament 

Conference. 

C.  Foreign  trips 

Foreign  inspection  and  Informational 
visits  were  made  by  the  Committee  and  staff 
as  follows: 

EURATOM    Headquarters,    Brussels,    Bel- 

^mscati  Nuclear  Cemter,  Fraacati.  Italy. 

Geneva  Disarmament  Negotiations,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
Vienna.  Austria. 

NATO  Installations  In   Germany. 

NATO  Headquarters,  Paris,  France. 

New  NATO   Headquarters,   Brussels,   Bel- 

(flum  _ 

Nuclear  Ship   Otto  Hahn.  Kiel.  Germany. 

D.  Dormstic  installation  trips 
The  Committee  members  and  staff  con- 
tinued their  practice  of  obtaining  firsthand 
information  by  visiting  various  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Department  of  Defense. 
NASA  and  U.S.  Government  contractor  In- 
sullatlons  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
first  session,  90th  Congress,  visits  were  made 
to  the  following  facilities,  among  others: 
Aerojet  General.  Azusa,  California. 


Aerojet  General,  Sacramento.  California. 
Ames  Laboratory  (NASA) ,  Sunnyvale   Cali- 
fornia. 

Atomics  International.  Downey,  California, 
Charleston     Naval     Shipyard,     Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  Groton,  Connecticut. 

Gasbuggy     Symposium     and     Detonation, 
Parmlngton,  New  Mexico. 

General    Electric.    APO,    Sunnyvale,    Cali- 
fornia. 

General  Electric  Company,  Vallecltos,  Cali- 
fornia. 

General  Electric  Valley  Forge  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Space  Laboratory. 

Gulf  General  Atomic,  LaJoUa,  California. 
Hawaii  Development  Irradiator,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Huntington    Beach,    California    (proposed 
site  of  Bolsa  Island  Power-Desalting  Plant) . 
Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Medicine  and  Radia- 
tion Biology,  University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles.  ^       „     .     4. 

Lacrosse  Boiling  Water  Reactor  Project, 
Lacrosse,  Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Llvermore, 
California. 

LOS  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  New 
Mexico. 


^^T,  Physics  Department. 

NS  Savannah,  Hoboken,  New  Jp.-^ey 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc     We*:    Valley- 
New  York. 

Nuclear  Materials  and  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion, Apollo,  Peimsylvanla. 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  0;ik  Ricge 
Tennessee. 

Oyster  Creek  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Oyr.tr 
Creek,  New  Jersey. 

Pacific  Missile  Range  at  Barking  Sands. 
Island  of  Kaula,  Hawaii. 

Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories,  Washing- 
ton. 

Plqua  Nuclear  Power  Facility,  Plqua,  Ohio. 

Sandla     Corporation,     Albuquerque,     New 

Mexico.  „      ^^  ^ 

Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken.  South  Caro- 

Una. 

Schwartzwalder    Uranium    M:ne,    Gi.aen, 

Colorado. 

Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  Stan- 
ford, California. 

Thermo-Electron  Engineering  Corporation. 
Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

UCLA  Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Medic.;,  f  ar.d 
Radiation  Biology. 

Walhalla,  South  Carolina  (Atomic  Saleiy 
and  Ucenslng  Board  hearings  on  Oconee 
Nuclear  Station  Units  1 ,  2  and  3 ) . 


:> 


